‘ (s?), the third letter ofthe Roman alphabet, was 
C originally identical with the Greek Gamma, 
T, and Semitic Givel, whence it derived its form 
through the successive ek l,<, C. The Greek 
Kappa, K, being from the firstTittle used by the 
Romans, © functioned in earlier Latin both as (g) 
and (k); the latter sound being the more frequent 
came to be viewed as the more appropriate to C, 
and about 300-230 B.0.,a modified character, G 
or G, was introduced for the (g) sound, and C 
itself retained for the (kk) sound. Hence, in the 
classical period and after, G was treated as the 
phonetic representative of Gamma, and C as the 
equivalent of Kappa, in the transliteration of Greek 
words into Roman spelling, as in KAAMOZ, 
KYPOS, SNKIz, in Roman letters CADMVS, 
CYRVS; PHOCIS, - 

When the Roman alphabet was introduced into 
Britain, C had only the sound (k) ; ‘and this value of 
the letter has been retained by all the insular Celts : 
in Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, C, c, is still only=(k). 
The Old‘ English or‘ Anglo-Saxon’ writing: was 
learned from the Celts, apparently of Ireland; hence 
C, c, in Old English, was also originally = (k) } 
the words £272, break, broken, thick, seek, were ii 
OE. written .cyz, drecar, brocen, pice, séoc.~sBut 


during the conrse of thé OF, period, the k-sound’: . be 


before e and z became palatalized, and had by"the 
Ioth ¢, advanced nearly or. quite to the sound 6f, 
(tf), though still written c, as in civ(2)ce, wrece(e)a.*” 
On the continent, meanwhile, a similar phonetic ' 
change .had also been going on. (Original Latin 
C (=k) before e¢, ¢, had by palatalization advanced 
in Italy to the sound-of (tf), and in ‘France still_| 
further to that of (ts). « Yet for'these new sounds 
the old character C, c; was still retained before ¢ 
and 7, the letter thus acquiring two distinct values. 
Moreover the sound (k) also occurred’in French. 
before e and z (chiefly as a representative .of-Latin 
gz) ; this was now expressed in Northern French 


C ° 

cessiuit, cmperice, grace, and wa? also substituted 
for ¢s in a few OE. words, as miltse, bletsien, in 
early ME, wizlee, dlecten, By the end of the 13th c. 
both in France and England, this sound (ts) was 
reduced to simple (s) ; and from that date c before 
é, t, y, has been, phonetically, a duplicate or sub- 
sidiary letter tos; used either for ‘ etymological’ 
Teasons, as in dance, cent, or (in defiance of ety- 
mology) to ‘avoid the ambiguity due to the 
‘etymological’ use of s for (z), as in ace, mice, 
once, pence, defence. 


Thus, on the plea of showing the etymology, we write ad: 
vise, devise, instead of aduvize, devize, which obliges us to 
write advice, device, dice, ice, mice, twice, etc. in defiance 
of,the etymology ; bad example has extended this to hence, 
pence, defence, etc., where there is no plea whatever for c. 
Former generations wrote sczce for serse. 


/~~“Hlence, in modern English, C has (1) the ‘hard’ 
sound (k) before a, 0, 2, before a consonant (except 
2), and When final, as in cad, cot, cut, claw, crow, 
acme, cytle, sac, tit, epic ; (2) before e, 7, y, it has the 
‘soft’ sound (s). In all words from Old English 
or Old French, final ¢ is avoided: the (k) sound 
being written & or ch, as in beak, meek, oak, book, 
bark, balk, bank, pack, peck, pick, rock, This 
is probably due to the claims of derivatives like 
mecker, oaken, barking, rocky, where ¢ could not 

: used, Final ¢ however is written in modern 

words from Latin, Greek, or other languages, and 

(of late) in the ending -zc, as im sac, tic, epic, critic, 

music, pic-nic. In the rare cases in which this ¢ 

is followed in inflexion by ¢ or 2, it is necessary to 
change it to ch, as in physiching, mimicking, frovich- 
ing, trafficker, pic-nicker. When the (s) sound 
is final, it must be written -ce, as in ¢race, ice, 


ds | ¢hréce, and this final ¢ must be retained in compo- 


sition before a, 9, 2, as in ¢race-able, peace-able. 
(3) -Cé (rarely ce) preceding’ another vowel has 
_drequently the sound of (f), esp. in the endings 
-ctous, <cial, -cion, a8 atrocious, glacial, coercion 
(ocean). This sound (which is also taken by ¢ in 


by the Greek letter K, k; so that the.sound (k) | the samé position) has been developed in com- 


had two symbols, k and ¢,,while the symbol ¢ had 
two ‘sounds (k and ts).//These French inconsis- 
tencies as to C and K” were, after the Norman - 
Conquest, applied to the writing of English, which. 
caused a considerable re-spelling of the Old Eng- . 
lish words. } Thus ;vhile OE. candel,- cf corn, 
crop, c#, remained unchanged, Cert, cibg (cé2), cyng, 
brece, séoce, were now (without any change of sound) 
spelt Kent, he), Ayng,. breke3 stoke; even cniht 
was subsequently spelt Luiht, hvight, and pic; pic, 
became zhzk, thrkk, thick. ibe OE. ew- was.also 
at length (very unnecessarily) Wisplaced. by the Fr. 
qu, gt, so that the OE. cwé:, cwic, became :ME: 
gwen, quer, .guik, guik, now queen,- quick. “The 
-sound (tf) to ‘which .OE-~ palatalized .c. had.ad- 
* vanced, also occurred in French, chiefly (in Central 
French) from Latit ¢ before 2.“ In7French it was 
represented by ch, asin champ, cher :~L, cavip-unt, 
cav-um; and,this spelling was,now introduced-into 
English ;. the Hatton Gospels, written about 1160, 
have in Matt, i-iti, child, ‘chyld, riche, myéhel, for 
the cid, rice, mycel, of-the OE.-version- whence - 
they were copied: thiswas, phonetically, an im: ° 
provement. An ee cases; the OE. ¢ gaye place 
to &,.g7, ch; “But, on the other hand, .¢ in: its new 
value of:(ts) d 
Vou, IT, 


paratively modem.times by palatalization of (s). 
~ In a few words from foreign languages, ¢ retains 
the foreign . ‘pronunciation, ‘as‘.in It. cicerone 
sl aided MED we eae xe, 28 ay 
-The combination CH virtually constitutes a dis- 
tinct letter, having a history and sound of its own, 
and a8 such it receives a Separate place in the alpha- 
bet ofsome languages, e.g. Spanish, Welsh. In Eng- 
lish it is. not so‘ treated, and the CH- words ‘are 
placed in Dictionaries and: alphabetical lists bé- 
tween Ce- and Ci-. This inclusion of CH in the 
middle’ of C, is one’reason why the ‘latter’ occupies 
so-large a space in the: Dictionary : ‘C is virtually 


two letters in.one, since beside the series ca-,‘ce-; - 


cé-,, el, ete., there-is“the parallel series cha*,.che-, 
chi-,chi-, etc. ‘For the history and sounds of CH, 
see before thé beginning of the Ch-.words. "* - 

¢xood /Exrric Gram, ili, (Z.) 6B, ¢, d, 2, ty seendjad on 
2. 2588 J; Metis Briefe Justr. D vij, to.your Calen- 
der to the letter C. and there enter Chyst... a 1682 Sir T. 


Browne 7racts''126 The long poem*of ‘Hugbaldus''the _ 
beginneth with: a= C. :x88s . 
GoscHen in Pall, Matl G; 5-Nov. 6/r.The' ‘Three’ C’s’ of.” 


Monk, wherein: every” wi 


Foreign Policy -.cleanhandedness, continuity,‘and courage.- 
. 1887 Spectator x9 Mar.-305/t [He] writes ‘inthi: 
"> with aC’, as Professor 7 owett writes it, 


_ |B. C springs: see CuE (springs). 


came. in largely in Fr, words'like 270". “IE. Used liké the other letters of thé alphabet ; 


1 


(see A, 13) to denote serial order, with the value 
of third, as quire C, the third ‘quire’ or sheet of 
a book, ‘Horse Artillery, B Brigade, B and C 
Batteries, Woolwich’. So with the subdivisions 
of the longer articles in this Dictionary (see 
General Explanations, p. xi.). 

2. spec. a. in Music: The name of the first note, 
or key-note, of the ‘natural’ major scale; called 
also C in Germany, in France (72, in Italy Do. 
Also, the scale or key which has that note for its 
tonic. 

1896 Siiaks. Jam. Shr. mt. i, 76C fa vt, that loues with all 
affection, 1782 Burney “ist. Music U1. 13 The sounds be- 
longing to the key of C. natural. 1864 Browninc 447 
Voglierxu, For my resting-place is found, The C Major of 
this life, 2879 Grove Dict. Mus. 1,205 The famous Quartet 
in C, dedicated to Haydn, 


b. In abstract reasoning, hypothetical argn- 
mentation, law, etc. C is put fora third person 
orthing. (Cf AIT, 4. 

3864 Bowen Lagic (1870) 243 If B is A and B is C, the two 
conclusions 4 zs C, or C és Al are equally competent. 


8. In Algebra: (see A II. 5). In the higher 


" mathematics, ¢ is especially used to denote a con- 


* name, 


tant, as distinguished from a variable quantity. 
IIL. Abbreviations. 

1. C, now rarely c. = L, cestum: a-hundred ; the 
common sign for 100 in Roman numerals, as in 
dates, numbering of books or chapters ; so CC = 
200, CCCC or CD = 400; formerly written ii.c., 
etc. Also formerly =hundredweight, now cwt. 

1420 £, E. Wills (1882) 46 Also iij.c of ledyn wy3tis. rg09 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xix. xxii, The shyp was great fyve ¢. 
tonne to charge. 1535 CoverDate 2 Saw. xxi. 16 Thre C. 
weight of brasse. — ¥udg. xvi. 5 Sowyll we geue the euery 


man a M, and an C. as 1909 Loud. Gas. No. 
4509/3 About 2s. per C. Mod. The year of our Lord 
MDCCCLXXXVIE. 


2. Music. ‘As a sign of time G stands for com- 
mon time, 4 crotchets ina bar; and @ for allabreve 
time, with 2 or 4 minims in a bar’ (Grove Died. 
Music), C=Counter-tenor, or Contralto; C.F.= 
canto fermo. 

3. C.=various proper names, as Charles, Caius ; 
C.=Cardinal (os.), C (Chem.) Carbon; C (Zlectre- 
city) current; C.=Centigrade (thermometer) ; c. 
chapter; c. century; c. (Cricket) caught ; ¢. (before 
a date) = Lat. civca about; c. (in a dental formula 
in Zoology) canine teeth. C.A. Chartered Ac- 
countant _ (Scotland) ; C.B. Companion, of the 
Bath ;_C.E. Civil Engineer; C:M. Master of Sur- 
gery; also in Ayaizs= common metre; C.P: ‘con- 


~ victed poacher? ;, C.S, Civil Service: 


1349 Latimer Serm, bef, Edw. VI, v. (Arb.)133 M. Latimer 
lamentes the defection of C. Pole. ;1842 B. Turner Siem. 
Cheiz u. ii. 179 Carbon C, .. it is much to be wished that 
these symbole, bein now generally known, should be rigor, 


‘ ously adhered to. -Berzelius has properly selected them from. 


Latin names, as being known to all civilized nations. 188: 
Tuomrson Electr. & Magn, vi, p77 ‘The: number of webers 
per second of current flowing through a‘circuit is equal to 
the number of volts of electromotive-force divided. by the 


‘ohms of resistance in the entire circuit. "C 


number. 


« 3882" Daily News 36 May.3/7°G.\B. Studd ‘was missed 
;twice—first’ by Palmer from“ an easy chance of ‘¢’dnd b.’ 


1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Anv.'76.CsR. Seymour c Chester’ 
b Barratt ‘34. ~ 1855 Owen Shel. & Teeth 304 The homolo- 


. gies of. the typical: formula may, be: signified’ by z°3; f 23° 
C3 PBs P 4} Me Ty HE 2, HE B-- @E 


: 48° MarrvaT R&R. Reefer 
xxii, The-fellow was put on board wi 
ename, * Afod.: Water boils at 100°C. © 
-Ca; obs: form of Kaz, ¢jackdaw: 


crn 


C, P.’ before his 


CAABA. 


2 


CABALA. 


Ga’, mod.Se. form of Cann sé, and v. call, drive.\ |. ev. 1. 407 The relations of *cab-masters and cab-men.. j at those little cabals, that wil] occasionally take place among 


| Caaba, (ki-ab’). AlsoKaaba,Kanbeh. [Arab. ~ 
, £achak square (or cubical) house.] 

The sacred edifice at Mecca, which contains the 
venerated ‘black stone’, and is the ‘Holy of 
Holies’ of Islam. (See quot. 1883; and’a photo- 
gtaphic view in the work cited.) 

1734 Sate Horaz 16 This is the Caaba, which is usually _ 
called, by way of eminence, te House, 2198x Gippon* 
Decl.§ F.\. 1798 in Wellesley's Desp. 82 The illustrious 
Kaaba is the object of veneration to the followers of 
truth, 1895 Minsuan Lat. Chr,(1864) IT. 1v. i. 180 The temple 
of the Caaba was at once the centre of the commerce 
and of the religion of Arabia. 1856 Esterson Lug. Traits 
viii. Wks. (Bohn) LE. 59 Every cell of the Inquisition, every 
Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies. 1883 Sunday at Home 
11 The Kaabeh. .is a plain unornamented oblong of massive 
Masonry, 38 feet by 30 square, and 4o feet high, covered 
with a heavy black cloth, of a fabric of mixed silk and ° 
cotton, which has a richly embroidered band worked in , 
bullion, about two and a half feet deep, encircling it about », 
ten feet from the top, with the Kalumna, the Moslem pro- 
fession of faith, wrought in gold letters. 

Hence 

1792 Apam Row, Antig. 523 The principal part of the 
machiner of a loom, vulgarly called the Canton or Hiddlvs, 
composed of eyed or hooked threads through which the warp 
passes, and which, being alternately raised and depressed 
by the motion of the feet on the 7readles, raises or de- 
presses the warp, and makes the shed for transmitting the 
shuttle with the weft, seems also to have been called Licia. | 
1808 Jamieson s.v. Calne, 1874 Ksieirr Dict. Aleck. Caam, 
the weaver's reed. The sley or slate. Canine, the setting | 
of the reed by the disposing of the warp-threads. 

|| Cab (keb), 53.1 Also kab. [Heb. 2p gad, prop. 
hollow or concave vessel, f. 237 to curve, hollow out.] 
A Hebrew dry measure, according to the Rabbins 
the sixth part of a seah ; about 24 imperial pints. 

1535 CoverDALE 2 Kings vi. 25 The fourth parte of a Cab 
of doues donge worth fyuc i ee pens. 26xx z6id, kab. 163% 
R. H. Arraignuus. Whole Creat, iv. 29 Worse meate than 
huskes .. yea old Shooes and leather .. yea, Cabs, and 
Doves dung. 1710 Paumer Proverbs 364 In two tabs of 
dates there is one cab of stones, 

+ Cab, s6.2 Obs. An abridged and corrupted 
T. Martin in /’raser’s Mag. Dec. A dozen or two of *cab- 
drivers. 1860 Lo, Lytron Lucile u. ww..iv. 7 The.com: , 
plaint of a, much disappointed cab-driver. 1860 AZZ Y. 

a 


Caal, Caas, obs. forms of CALL, CASE. 
Caam (kim). Also Calm. [By Jamieson iden- 
tiled with Caxst 54.2 9 mould, or frame; but this 
is doubtful.] The Heppues of a loom. 
Caaming vd/. sb. 
form of cavalier (or Sp. caballero), in the 17th c. 
16g0 A. B. ALutat. Polento x6 The poor Cabbs had been 
all. surprised, if not surrendred to our Parliament Army. 
/6id. 18 A convention of the Scots States in Parliament 
which puts the Cabs..into a shrewd fright. 

Cab (kzeb), 56.8 

1. A shortened form of Canrtotet, applied not 
only to the original vehicle so named and its 
improved successor the ‘hansom’, but also to 
four-wheeled carriages shaped like broughams; 
thus, a public carriage with two or four wheels, 
drawn by one horse, and seating two or four per- 
sons, of which various types are used in different 
towns. b. for CABMAN, 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. IT. 46t Some [were] in gigs, 
some in cabs, some in drags. 1832 Macaunay Letter 28 
May, I dressed, called a cab, and was whisked away to Hill 
Street. 1832 B. Hatt Fragur, Voy. § Trav. Ser. uu. V. 118 
Off J hurried in a cab, or more probably in a chariot, for 
this was some years before the glorious era of cabs, 1838 
Lytton IVhat will he do, $c. v1, i, My cab is waiting yonder, 
1868 Daily News 30 Dec. 5 Cabs—or cabriolets, as they 
were first called--were not known to us until 2820, 2850 
Tuackeray Pendennis xlvi, ‘Drive toShepherd's Inn, Cab’. 

2. A small erection, somewhat like the head 
of a cabriolet, serving as a shelter to the drivers 
of locomotive engines, 

1864 in Wenster s,v. Locomotive. 1877 M. Reyxotos 
Locont, Engine Driving (1882) 47 The cab, or covering for 
the engine-driver and stoker, is erected over the foot plate. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 198/2 There is no cab, or place 
to put one, * ° os 

3. atirth, and in Contb., as cab-driver, -driving, 
-hire, -hirer, -master, -owner, -proprictor, -trade ; 
eab-box, the driver’s seat on a cab; eab-boy, 
a boy in livery who attends his master when 
driving to hold the horse, etc., a ‘tiger’; cab- 
ear, a larger vehicle than a cab (see quot.); onb- 
horse, a horse that draws a cab; eab-rank, a 
row of cabs-on a stand; cab-runner, cab-tout, 
one who. makes a living by calling cabs; cab- 
stand, 2 place where cabs are authorized to stand 
while wailing for hire; eab-yard, a yard where 
cabs are kept when off duty. Also Canaan, ete. 

1868 Once-a Week 1x Apr. 322 Planted upon a London 

‘cab-box, 1827 Lytton Pediam xlv, I sent my *cab-boy 
(vulgd Tiger) to inquire of the groom whether the horse was 
to be sold, and to whom it belonged. 1882 Daily News 14 
Jan. 37/4 The cab. .is termed a ‘*cab-car’,.the weight. .is 
balanced upon the two hind wheels. The cab, which will 
contain five or six persons, is entered from the front. . 1843 
Round No. 44. 416 The business and trials of *eab-driving. 
188g Law Tintes LX XIX. 328/e The cabdriving class. 
1840 Trackeray Paris Sk. Bi, (1885) 134 A prancing *cab- 
horse, 1858 Lytton Phat syell he do, §¢, (1860) LTT. vis, vii. 
38 ‘The finest cab-horse 2 Ton 


Tofidon. 1864 Sec. Science 


*cab-owners and cab-hirers. _ 884° S#. Yames's Gaz. 2 
\v Jan. 5/2 Madness may be more common on the *cabrank 

is ourpect 3883 Jbid. x June, The *cab-runner. .is 

a_very undesirable addition to modern civilization, 860 

Taustram Gt, Sahara i, 4 Place Mahon, now merely the 

*cab-stand of Algiers. 1863 Lp. Lytton Ring Amasis I. 1. 

11. vii, 190 Order a carriage from the nearest cabstand. 

1883 Daily News 6 June 5/2 When the cab reaches its goal 

the *cab-tout makes himself busy in unlading the luggage. 
\: Cab (keeb), sd.£ slang. {short for CABBAGE sd.2] 

A translation clandestinely used by a student in 
getting up his lessons ; a crib, 

B76 Academy 4 Nov. gfe The use of translations, 
, ‘cribs’ or ‘cabs’, as boys call them, must at some time or 
other engage the seriousattention of school-masters. 
- Cab, sb.5 dial, [short for Capat.] ‘A small 
number of persons secretly united in the perform- 
ance of some undertaking’. Parish Sussex Dial. 

Cab (keeb), v.1 coflog. [f. Can sb.3] itr. (also 
to cab it); To travel or go in a cab. 

1858 Battey Age 30 Cabbing from Hyde Park Corner to 
the Tower. 1860 Chamb. Frul. XIV. 116 We may ‘cab’ 
it... we may ‘bus it; or we may go by boat. 1866 C. H. 
Rostwson Diary III. 520, I cabbed it home. 1882 Blackie, 
Mag. Feb. 238/1 He. cabs off to take advice. 

Cab, v.2s/ang. [?short for CaBbacE: cf.CaBsd.4] 
To pilfer, snatch dishonestly or meanly ; to ‘crib’. 

Sod, Schoolboy slang. You've cabbed that apple on your 


way up, 

Gaba. U.S. [ad. TF. cabas basket, panier} A 
small satchel or hand-bag. ‘ 

1883 Boston (Mass.) Frat. t. 2/4 The origin of the 
word ‘caba’ applying tothe Pb son, Sh or satchel. -The 
French cabas, a frail basket, hand basket, etc, was used 
upon ladies’ work-boxes imported thirty years ago. 

| Cabaan, caban (kaban). [a. Arab. & Pers. 
+5 gabds= a man’s outer tunic.) 

A white cloth worn by Arabs over their shoulders. 

x693 Rav Traz. (1705) 11. 13 Sitting. .with a delicate white 
turbant, and a long red lined caban, 1863 Kincuake Crna 
(1877) II. xii. 158 The gleam of his epaulettes, half hidden 
and half revealed by the graceful white cabaan. 

Cabache, -a(d)ge, obs. ff. CABBAGE, CABocHE. 

| Caback (kabork). (Russ. 4ada’k, dram-shop.] 
A Russian dram-shop or pot-house. 

rgox G, Fretcnen Russe Comew, (2836) 58 In every great 
towne of his realme he hath a caback or drinking house, 
where is sold. .mead, beere, etc. 2678 in Pxutttirs. 

+ Cabage, v. Ods.—° [? var. of CABoonE.] 

1570 Levins Manip. 11 To cabage, mactare. 

+Cabaging. Ols. (See Canbace sd.1 4, and 
CaBOCHE v.) 

1575 Turserv. Bk. Venerie xiii, 130 The huntsman. shall 
take the cabaging of the heade, the heart of the Deare 
to reward his bloud hound first. 

Cabal (kibzl), 56.1 Also 7-8 eaball, eabbal. 
fe. F. cabale (16th ¢. in Littré), used in all the 

tnglish senses, ad. med.L. cab(S)ala (It., Sp. Pg. 
cabala), CABBALA, q.v. In 17th ¢. at first pro- 
nounced ca‘balZ (whence the abridged Cab sd.5) ; 
the current pronunciation was evidently reintro- 
duced from Fr., perh. with sense 5 or 6.] 

+1, =CabBata't: The Jewish tradition as to the 
interpretation of the Old Testament. Ods. 

2626 Butrokar, Cadel, the tradition of the Jewes doctrine 
of religion. 1660 Howrtt, Lex. Tetragi., Words do involve 
the deepest ap acne By them the Jew into his Caball prics. 
2663 Butter Hid. 1, i. 530 For Mystick Learning, wondrous 
able In Magick, Talisman, and Cabal. : 

+2,=CanBana 2: a. Any tradition or special 
private interpretation. 1b. A secret. Obs. 

@ 1637 B. Jonson (O.) The measuring of the temple, a 
enbal found out but Intely. 1635 Persox Varictecs 1, Introd. 
An insight in the Cabals and secrets of Nature. 1660-: 

}. SPENCER Prodigie (266s) 344 If the truth. .had been sti” 
reserved asa Cabbal amongst men. 1663 J. Heatn Flagel- 
dun or O. Cromwell 192 How the whole mystery and cabal 
of this business was mannged by the .. Committee. a 1763 
Suenstone £ss, 220 To suppose that He will regulate His 
government according to the cabals of human wisdom. ; 
3. A secret or private intrigue of a sinister char- 
acter formed by a small body of persons ; ‘ some- 

thing less than conspiracy’ (J.). 

aa Crarennon Fist, Reb. (1702) I, v. 439 The King 
or g him, whether he were engaged in any Cabal con- 
cerning the army? 1663 J, Hearn #lage/lum or 0. Crom- 
qweli, He was no sooner tid of the danger of this but he 
was puzzied with Lambert's cabal. 1707 Freisp Peterboro's 
Cond, Sp. 17x The contrivances and cabals of others have 
too often prevail’d, 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. II. 30 There 
‘were cabals breaking out jn the company. | 1876 
Hist, U.S, VE xiv. The cabal against Washington 
found supporters exclusively in the north, 

b. as a species-of action ; = CABALLING. 

3734 tr. Rollin's cine, Hist, (4827) 114. 22 To advance them- 
selves. .by cabal, treachery and violence. 1791 Burne 72. 
on Fr, Affairs Vil. 74 Centres of cabal, 1876 Bancrorr 
Hist, U.S. UI, 262 Restless activity and-the arts of cabal. 

4. A secret or private meeting, esp. of intrigners 
or of a faction. arr’. or Obs. : 

1649 Br, Guturin Jfent, (1702) 23 The Supplicants .. met 
agnin at their several Caballs. 1656-7 Cromwet. in Burton 
Diary (2828) 1. 382 He had never been at any cabal about 
the same. r7rg Bentiry Seryz. x. 356 A mercenary conclave 
and nocturnal Cabal of Cardinals. 1738 Wannurton Div. 
Lognt. 1. 169 Celebrate the Mysteries in a private Cabal. 
31822 W. Invixe Brace, //all iti. 23-To tell the anecdote .. 


ANCROFT ~ 


the most orderly servants. 
b. phmse. 2 cabal. arch. or Obs. 

@ 1698 Marve.t Poems Wks. 1, Pref. 8 Is he in caball in 
his cabinett sett, 1725 De For Voy. round IVordd (rhag)- 28 
The gunner and second mate were inaclose cabal together. 
3807 Crasse Par. Reg. 1. (1810) 55 Here, in cabal, a dispu- 
tatious crew Each evening meet. i 

* 5. A small body of persons engaged in secret or 
private machination or intrigue ; a junto, clique, 
cdterie, party, faction. 

1660 Trial Regic. 175 You were. .of thecabal. 1670 Mar- 
VELL Comm, exlvi, Wks. 1872-5 II. 326 The governing cabal 
are Buckingham, Lauderdale, Ashly, Orery, and ‘l'revor. 
Not but the other cabal [Arlington, Clifford, and their party] 
too have seemingly sometimes their turn. 1732 BERKELEY 
Akiphr. vy. §2x A gentleman who has been idle at callege, 
and kept idle company, will judge a whole university by hi: 

own cal 3767 G. Cawnixe Poet. Wks. (1827) 56 Should 
Fat Jack and his Cabal Cry ‘ Rob us the Exchequer, Hal !” 
18g9 Gutuick & Times Pazt, 183 In Naples, where a cabal 


of artists was formed. 
the reign of Charles II. to the 


8. Applied in 
small committee or junto of the Privy Council, 


otherwise called the ‘Committee for Foreign 
Affairs’, which had the chief management of the 
course of government, and was the precursor of 
the modem cabinet. 

1665 Pervs Diary 14 Oct., It being read before the King, 
Duke, and the Caball, with complete applause. 1667 /érd. 
#. Mar., Walked to my Lord Treasurer's, where the King, 

uke of York, and the Cabal, and much company withal. 
1667 /bid. (1877) V. 128 The Cabal at present, being as he 
says the King, and the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord 
Keeper, the Duke of Albemarle and oy Seale, 

b. in ist. applied spec. to the five ministers of 
Charles II, who signed the Treaty of Alliance 
with France for war against Holland in 1672: 
these were Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ash- 
ley (Earl of Shaftesbury), and Lauderdale, the 
initials of whose names thus arranged chanced to 
spell the word cabal, 

his was merely a witticism referring to sense 63 in point of 
fact these five men did not constitute the whole ‘Cabal’, or 
Committee for Foreign Affairs; nor were they so closely 
united in policy as to constitute a ‘cabal’ in sense 5, where 
quot, 1670 shows that three of them belonged to one ‘ cabal’ 
or clique, and twoto another. The name seems to have been 
first given to the five ministers in the paren of 1673 
‘England’s Appeal from the private Cabal at White-hall to 
the Great Council of the nation. .by a true lover of his coun- 
try." Modern historians often write loosely of the Bucks 
ingham-Arlington administration from the fall'of Clarendon 
in 1667 to 1673 as the Cada? Cabinet or Cabal Ministry, 

2673 Englands Appeal 18 The safest way not to wrong 
neither the cabal nor the truth is to take a short: survey 

of the carringe of the chief promoters of this war. 16! 

Stem. God's 29 Years Wonders §-25. 72 The great Ahi+ 

tophel, the chiefest head-piece.. of all the Cabal. 2725 

Burner Ovo Live I. 430 This junta. . being called the 

cabal, it was observed that cada? proved a technical word, 

every letter in it being the first letter of those five, Clifford, 

Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington and. Lauderdale. a 39734 

NortH Zxam. i. vi. ? 41. 453 The.. Promoters of Popery, 

supposed to rise by the Misfortunes of the Earl of Clarendon, 

were the famous CABAL. 1962 Huse Hist. Log, (1806) V 

Ixix, 163 When the Cabal catered into the mysterious alli- 

ance with France. 1848 Macauray fist. Zug. (1864) I. 101 
*It happened by a whimsical coincidence that, in 1671, the 

Cabinet consisted of fivé persons the initial letters of whose 

names made up the word Cabal... These ministers were 

therefore emphatically called the Cabal; and they soon 
made that appellation so infamous that it has never since 
their time been used except asa term of reproach, 

7. attrib. or in obvious coms, 

1673 R.Lescu Transp. Reh. 36 By this time, the Politick 
Cababmen were most of ‘um set. 1674 R. Law al/er, (1818) 
6x The parliament was jealous of their caball lords, 2678 
Trans. Crt. Spain 189 They maintain themselves only by a 
Catal-genius, without any foundation of justice or fidelity. 
1700 Concreve JVay of IV. 1.3, Last night was one of their 
cabal nights. x87x W. Cunistie Lye Shaftesbury I. xii. 
8 The heavy indictment of History against the so-called 
Cabal Ministry. 

+ Cabal, 5.2 Obs, (See quot.) 

3x6r3 Purcitas Pilen I. v, xiv. (2627) 57 The Cabal fs a 
wilde Beast in this Island [Java] whose bones doe restraine 
the blood from issuing in wounded parties. 

Cabal (kibeh, v. ‘[a. F. cabale-7, £. cabale sh. 3 
or ?f. the Eng. sb.] - 

1. zu/r. To combine (/agether) for some secret or 


private end. (Usually in a bad sense.) . 

@ 1680 [sce CADALLING v7, $d.), 38 De For Voy. raund 
Iorid (1840) 46 Time to club and cabal together, 181 
D'Israeut Qrarrels Auth, (2867)409 A club of wits caballe 
and produced a collection of short poems. 1885 A/auch, 
£zxam. 16 June s/t Caballing together for their private ends, 

2. intre To intrigue privately (agi7zzs2), ° 

2680’ Sin W. Soames Aré Poetry (Dryden) iv, Base rivals 
.. Caballing still against it. 1728 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 28° They would be.. caballing and making 
an interest among the men. 1757 Burke ldridgm: Eig. 
Hist. Wks, 1842 UH. 535 Elfrida cabalted in favour of her 
son. 1789 T. Jerrerson JVyit. (859) IIT. 116 Time has 
been given.. to cabal, to sow dissensions, etc. 1818 Hattam 
Afid. Ages (1872) 1. 494 The barons...began to cabal against 
his succession. 2 2 

3. ref. To bring oneself by caballing: 
- 2790 Burr /r. Rev. Wks. V.-340 In this time he may 
cabal himself into a superiority over the wisest, ‘ 

Cabala, a common variant of Canpana; also 


=CaBAL (7a7¢). 


CABALIE. 


367 H. Srusse Reply uuto Letter, §c.x3 Though an en- 


tire cabala of the R. 5. did consult upon this responsory 


letter. 

Cabelatar, var. of Capunator, Obs. 

Cabalie(al, -ism, -ist, -ize, etc. : see CABBAL-. 

+Cabalie. Ods.=CanBauisn. : ’ 

1652 Game Magastront, 238 The cabalie is an art .. very 
ancient. 

+ Cabalist. Obs. -[The same word as CaB- 
BALIST, (which was formerly spelt with one d) ; but 
affiliated by sense to CaBAL, and perhaps pro- 
nounced in 1660 caba'llist.] 

One who cabals, or adheres to any cabal; a 


secret intriguer or plotter. 

(zg69 J. Saxrorv dgrifga’s Van. Artes 2b, A disloial 
Cabalist.] 1642 Cuas. 1. Ausw. x9 Proposals Parlt. 1 The 
Cabalists of this businesse have with great Prudence re- 
served themselves. 1669 Trial Regic. (title-page), Dark 
and Horrid Decrees of those Caballists. 1670 in Somers 
Tracts I. 17 General Essex began now to appear to the 
private Cabalists somewhat wresty. 

+Caball. Obs. Also 5 cabylie, 6 cable, 
eabill. [ad. L. caball-zs horse, or rather an as- 
similation of the word Capue, capzl, capil (which 
was in much earlier use, and is still dialectal) to 
the original L. form.] A horse. 

¢ 480 Voc, in Wr.-Willcker 697 Hie caballus, a cabylle. 
1515 Barclay Kelogues (1570) C i1j/4 But the stronge Cabail 
standeth at the racke. 1518 Rental Bk. Earl Kildarc in 
Trans, Kilkenny Archaol. Soc. Ser. u. 1V. 123 Every 
howse hawing a cabill to draw to Dublyn quarterly. 1538- 
48 Evvor Led. Dict. Cabatlus,ahorse; yet in some partes of 
England they do call an horse a cable. 1590 Levins Afautif. 
1 A cable, horse, cabalZus, A caple, idem. 1623 CocKERaM, 
Caball, a little horse, a jade. x6g0 T. Bayty Herba Parie- 
tis73 This cavalliers caball was unwilling to clime. 

Caballer (kabselo1). [f. Capa v, +-BR1.] One 
who cabals or intrigues, 

1686 in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 332 1V. 115 From Holland the 
Amsterdam caballers have sent spies, 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace Wks. 1842 II. 315 As courts are the field for caballers, 
the publick is the theatre for mountebanks and impostors. 
as pieces 8 Dec. 4 A mere puppet in the hands of Palace 

» cabailers. 2. : 

| Caballero (ka:balvéro). [Sp. caballero knight, 
gentleman =F. chevalier, It. cavaltere :—L. cabal- 
larvius horseman, f, caball-zs horse.) A (Spanish) 
gentleman, 

x749 Fretpinc Tom Jones x. ii, This gentleman was one 
of those whom the Irish call a calabalaro, or cavalier.) 1877 

Kinaston Vug. Ldanero 122 Now go, young caballero, and 
bring him here. 1878 Lapy Hersert Hiibner’s Ramble 1 
xii, 192 He is a mixture of a caballero and an ascetic Cas- 


tilian, 

Caballine (kzebilain), a. fe L. caballin-us, 
f, cabalius horse.] Of or belonging to horses ; 
equine. ‘Caballine Aloes (sce quot.). Caballine 
JSountain=L, fous caballinis, the fountain Hippo- 
crene of Greek poetry, fabled to have been pro- 
duced by a stroke of the foot of Pegasus the 
winged ‘horse of the Muses; hence = ‘fountain of 

- inspiration’. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy Prol. 13 In Cirtha by Helycon 
the welle, .called. .the fountayne Caballyn. ay Routaup 
Crt, Venus i. 899 The font Caballine, Quhair all vertew 
dois durische with fusioun. a 1616 Beaumont £x-ale-tation 
of Ale(R,) Having washed their throat With the caballine 
spring of a pot of good ale. xr7xa tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
I..220 The Alves is divided into: three Kinds, the Succo- 
trine, the Hepatick, and the Caballine. 1725 BrapLey Fam. 
Dict, J.s.v. Aloes, The Cabaline Aloes .. call’d Cabaline, 
because it’s given to di Horses, .x803 ‘C. Causnic’ 
Terr. Tractor... 10r note, For his services to the caballine 
race, 1878 J. Thomson Plenip. Key 9 This bottle; it's my 
true and only Helicon ; it’s my caballine fountain. 

Caballing (kibe'lin), vd/.sd. [cf.-CaBan v, 
+1nG1,j Petty plotting, Ra 

@1680 Burier Kev, (2739) 1, 425 Their caballing is the same 
thing exactly with packing of Cards. x714 SLAMpEviLux 
Fab, Bees (1733) U1. # The court of Rome is. .the best school 
to learn the art of caballing. uaa Mihute-Bk, in A. MtKay 
Hist, Kilmarnock (1864) 36 To prevent) cabbawiling .. by 
the servants. 1866 Corl, Mag. Oct. 435 That petty par- 
tisanship and caballing which are the curse of convents. . 

Caba‘lling, f7/. a, [f. as prec, + -mNc2,] That 
cabals or intrigues. ; 

..@1700 Drvoen (J.) What those caballing captains ma 


: design. 1831 Lytton Godolph, xviii, A sordid and caballing- 
faction. ; 


Cabalmute, var. form of CaPiLMute. 
OCaban, cabane, earliest’ forms of Canin. 


Still sometimes used ‘for the sake of local colouring . 


(French or Canadian), |. ; 
1866 WR. Kinc Sportsm, §& Nat. Canada xii. 316 Huts 
- cabans noe for ae purpose on she Foren — of 
e river, 2 ‘ornh, Mag. Nov. i ° 
tentedly talking for hours inl his cabane: oe oe 
Cabana (kibana). “A cigar, so called from 
the name of a Spanish exporting house.:  _ 
1864 Sata in Daily Tel, 23 Aug., To order chanipagne 
cocktails and fifty cent cabanas. 1865 Miss Brappon Only 
@ Clod i, § The last of a case of choice cabanas. - ? 
Cabanet, earlier form of CABINET sé, : 
| Cabaret} (karbarg). Also 7 -ett: [F.: of 
unknown origin ; “see Littré and Scheler.] 
+1, A wooden dwelling, a: booth, shed ;=L. éa- 
bernad, [Here perh. used on account of the con- 


3 


nexion of éaderna and éavers: but perh, an error 


of some kirid for cabaret.) Ods. 

1632 Sin'T. Hawsins Unhap. Prosper. 261 The greatest 
houses were heretofore but Cabarets, the Capitoll was at first 
covered with thatch. 

2. A drinking house, a pot-house. (Now almost 
exclusively an alien word referring to France, 
etc, ; but formerly somewhat naturalized.) 

655 Br, Bramuace gst. Hodbes (J.) Suppose this servant 
passing by some cabaret, or tennis court, where his com- 
rades were drinking or playing. 1662 Perys Diary 23 
Sept., In most cabaretts in France they have writ upon 
the walls... ‘ Dien te veparde’. 1673 Drvpen Marr. a la 
Mode v. i, 328 Sung two or three years ago in cabarets, 
1682 Wuerer Journ, Greece nu. 203 At Gallata are some 
Christian Cabarets; but the Wine is dear. 1858 De Quin- 
cey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I1.iv. 197 The little homely cabaret, 
which had been the scene of her brief romance. 

| Gabaret 2. Os. [Fr.: Littré gives 2 con- 
jecture of Saumaise that it represents L. comebretum 
or cobretun ‘a kind of rush’: but there is no 
approach in sense.) A plant: the Asarabacca 


(Asarune LEuropxun). 

isto Barnet Av. H 208 An hearbe called Haselwort, or 
Cabaret, Perfeusa.. Bacchar. 1678 A, Littteton Lat. 
Déet., Cabarick, or hazlewort, Perpeusa, 1712 tr. Pomel's 
Hist. Drugs 1, 50 Cabaret or Wild Spikenard, grows in 
most parts of the Levant. 


||Cabaxr, -e. Obs. 
A lighter. 

ax67o Sratpine Trout. Chas. I, 3. 59 They sent down 
six barks or cabarrs full of ammunition. 


+Carbasset, Obs. rare. [Fr.; dim. of cabas 
basket, panier, etc.] A kind of small helmet. 

162g Peacnam Compi. Geuté, ur. (1634) 150 Keyes, lockes, 
buckles, cabassets or morians, helmets and the like. 1874 
Bouret. Avms §& Arm, ix. 162, 

OCabazed, obs. form of CaBocnEn Adil. a. 

Cabback, variant of Krppuck, Sc., cheese. 

Cabbage (kee'lhédz), sd... Forms: 5 eaboche, 
cabache, 5-6 cabage, 6 cabbysshe, cabish, 6-7 
cabidge, 7 cabige, cabadge, cabbadge, cabbach, 
eabbish, 7- cabbage. [ME. caboche, a. F. caboche 
head (in the Channel Islands ‘cabbage’) = It. 
capocchia, a derivative of It. cafo:—L. caput 
head. But the actual Fr. name is chowx cabus, 
lit. ‘ great-headed cole, cabbage cole’: F. cabus, 
fem. cabusse=mIt. capuccio:—L. type *capitceunt, 


*capittenm, £, caput head. 

Cf also Du. habmis(-kool) cabbage(-cole), f. F. cabuss 
OHG. chabua, ch fay MHG, happen, sits, kadex, mod. 
G. he yhes, happus ' cabbage’, istaken by Grimm and Kluge 
asa t adoption of L, caput itself, though no use of this 
in the required sense is known, It is possible that the Eng, 
cabbage-cole was really an adaptation of the Du. Aabuis- 
4oot influenced by F.caboche. 

1. A well-known culinary vegetable: a plane- 
leaved cultivated variety of Brassica oleracea, the 
unexpanded leaves of which form a compact glo- 
bular heart or head, Originally the ‘cabbage’ 
was the head thus formed (cf. « e-head in 5), 
the plant being apparently called cabbage-cole or 
colewort; now the name ‘cabbage’ is sometimes 
extended to the whole species or genus, whether 
hearting or not, as in Savoy Cablage, Wiki Cabbage, 
Isle of Man Cabbage (Brassica Monensis). 

¢ Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (179°) 426 Take 
cabaches and cut hom on foure .. and let hit boyle. 1495 
Caxton Vitas Patr. 118 He laboured the gardins, sewe the 
seedes for cabochis, and colewortes, 3570 Levins Afanip. 
1 Acabage, herbe. 1g80 Baret 4/@, Cabage, or colewoort, 
brassicae. Cal » or cole cabege, drassica capitata. 1580 
Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 373 As little agreement. .2s is betwixt 
the Vine and the Cabich, 1598 Suaxs. Merry W.11 124 
Good worts? good Cabidge. 1620 Venner Vie Recta vii. 
135 The great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, com- 
monly called Cabbage. 2624 Carr. Smuts Virginia vi. 220 
Those that sow..Carrats, Cabidge, and such like. 1638 Sir 
T. Browne, Hydriot, Ded., Cato seemed to dote upon 
Cabbadge. 1670 G. H, Hist. Cardinads wi, 11. They.. 
knew how to save both their Goat and their Cab: ge. 
1688 R, Hotme Armoury u. 64/2 The Colewort is the 
same to the Cabbach. 2699 Evetyn Aeefaria § 11 ‘Tis 
scarce 2 hundred years since we first had_cabbages out 
of Holland, . 1719 Loupon & Wise Compl. Gard. 199 Pan- 
-caliers, or Millan-Cabbages, which produce small headed 
Cabbages for Winter, 1852 Hawtxorne Blithedale Ront, 
vil. (885) 79 Unless it be a Savoy cabbage. 1875 JowetT 
Plato (ed. 2) ITI. 243 Cabbages or any other vegetables 
-which are fit for boiling. ‘ : 

2. Transferred with epithets to: various: other 


(F. cabarre, var. gatare.] 


* plants: Arkansas Cabbage, Streplanthtus obtist- 


Jolius; Chinese Cabbage, Brassica chinensis ; 
Dog’s C., -Thelygonum Cyiacrambe, a succulent 
herb of the Mediterranean; Kerguelen’s Land 
C., Pringlea antiscorbutica; Meadow or Skunk 
C.,. Symplocarpus fetidius, a North American 
‘plant with a garlic odour; St. Pstrick’s 0. = 
Lonpon: Prme; Sea Oabbage.=.Sza Karz, 


: Crane maritina;. Sea-otter’s C., a, remark- 


able _sea-weed, Nercocystis, found _in the North 
Pacific., “( Zreas, Bot., and Miller Zug. Names of 
Plants) ~_- 2 ool Je Pes 

. 18, The tender unexpanded ‘centre or terminal 
bud of palm trees, which ig in most species edible, 


CABBAGE. 


and is often eaten, though its removal kills the 
tree. See CABBAGE-TREE. 

1638 T. Verney in Verney Papers (1853195 Cabiges, that 
grows on trees, some an pact foot high 1697 Basten 
Voy. 1. 166 The Cabbage itself when it is taken out of 
the Leaves ..is as white as Milk, and as sweet as a Nut 
if eaten raw. 19756 P. Browne Famaica {r789) 342 The 
Coco-Nut Tree. . The tender shoots at the top afford a plea- 
sant green or cabbage. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 175 The 
cabbage... is white .. two feet long .. thick as a man’s arm. 
1860 Tennent Ceylon 1. 109 #ofe, The cabbage, or cluster 
of unexpanded leaves, for pickles and preserves. 

+4. The burr whence spring the horns of a deer ; 
also=CaBAGING. 

¢ rego Lacy Bucke's Test, My cabage I wyll the hounde 
rates 1611 Cotor., Menfle..the cabbadge of a Deeres 
ead, 

5. Comb. a. Simple: of cabbage or cabbages, 
as cabbage-blade, -ealer, ~flower, -garden, -garth, 
-ground, -grower, -leaf, -stalk, -stoch, -siump; 
like a cabbage in shape, as + cabbage-» uff, } -shoe- 

string. b. Special, as cabbage bark, the 
narcotic and anthelmintic bark of the cabbage- 
bark tree or CABBAGE-TREE, Aadira tucrmis(N.O. 
Leguminose); cabbage beetle = caddage flea; 
cabbage butterfly, the Large White butterfly of 
Inglish gardens and fields, Peris Brassice, some- 
times also the Small White (7. Rapw); cabbage- 
cole =CABBAGE 1; cabbage-daisy, 2 local name 
of the Globe-flower (77vollius) ; eabbage-flea, a 
minute leaping beetle, Wadéica consobrina, the 
larva: of which destroy cabbage plants ; cabbage- 
fly, a two-winged fly (dthompia Brassice), the 
grubs of which destroy the roots of cabbage; 
eabbage-head, the head formed by the unexpanded 
leaves of a cabbage; also fg. a brainless fellow, 
athickhead ; cabbage-lettuce, a variety of lettuce, 
with leaves forming a cabbage-like head ; cabbage- 
moth, one of the Noctuina (A/amesira Brasstcv), 
the caterpillar of which infests the cabbage ; cab- 
bage-net, a small net to boil cabbage in; cab- 
bage-palm, 4reca oleracea, a native of the West 
Indies, etc. : sec CABBAGE-TREE ; cabbage-plant, 
a young plant or seedling of the cabbage ; cab- 
bage-rose, a double red rose, with large round 
compact flower (Hosa centifolia) ; cabbage-wood, 
(a.) the wood of the cabbage-tree,(6.) Ertodendron 
anfractuosum, o tree related to Bombax, cab- 
bage-worm, any larva which devours cabbage, esp. 

. that of the Large White butterfly, called in Scot- 
land Aaddzorm ; also the CABBAGE-TREE worm, 

19977 Waicut in PA, Trans. LUXVIL 507 The *Cabbage- 
bark tree, or Worm-bark tree, grows in... Jamaica, /drd. 
508 Fresh cabbage-bark tastes mucilaginous, 1866 /7eas. 
Bot, 63 The bark is known as Bastard Cabbage Bark or 
Worm Bark ; its use is now obsolete. 1816 Kiruy & Sr, £7 
tomot, (1843) 11. 383 The larva of the *cabbage-butterfly 
(ontia Brassica), 1848 Proc. Berw. Nat. Clué 11, No. 6. 
28 The caterpillar of the Common White Cabbage Butter- 

'y. is often injurious to the Swedish..turnip. 865 /te//, 
Observ. No. 47. 396 The small white cabbage-butterfly 
(Picris Rapa). 1879 Laxcuam Gard. Health (1633) 15% 
*Cabbage cole boyled, is very good with beefe. 16z0 VENNER 
Via Recta vii. 135 Coleworts or Cole are much vsed to be 
eaten, especially the Cabbage-Cole, 1862 Mas, LANKEsTER 
Wild Flowers20Globe-flower. In Scotland. .catled Lucken 
Gowan, or “Cabbage-daisy, 1882 Garden 4 Mar. 1497/1 The 
root-eating fly, or *Cabbage fly. 790 Burne Fr. Kev. 224 
The tenant-right ofa *cabbage-garden. .the very shadow of 
a constructive property, 1887 J. K, Lauuton in Dict, Nat, 
Biog. 1X. 435/2 During Smith O'Brien's ‘ cabbage-garden ’ 
rebellion, 1863 JV. § Q, Ser. 11. IL]. 344 The old ‘ Shandy 
garden..is staked out into three *cabbage-garths, 1884 

Athengunt 6 Dec. 725/2 The eyes of those poor *cabbage- 
growers down there. 1682 Mrs, Benn False Comut (1724) 
III. 146 Thou foul filthy *cabbage-head. 1688 R. Hore 
Armoury wi. 194/t The green Caterpiller worm .. feeds on 
*Cabbish-leaves. 1753 Hanway 77az. (1762) 1.1m. xiii. 196 
They also use..a cabbage -leaf under their hats. 1562 
Turner Herbal i. 26a, Called. .*Cabbage lettes, because it 
coeth all into one heade, as cabbage cole dothe. at x Compl. 
Fam-Piece L ii. x75 The largest and hardest re-Let- 
7848 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club V1. No. 6. 
329 Caterpillars of .. the *Cabbage Moth. 2g2z C. Kinc 
Brit. Merch, 11. 136 The Unshorn Dozens, the *Cabbage- 
Net Bays, and other sorry Woollen Manufactures of the 
French Nation, 1742 Swanstone Schoolinisty. xxiii. 291 
Apples with Cabbage-net y’ cover'd o'er, 1833 Marnyat 
P. Simple xiv, Officers who boil their 'tators in a cab- 
bage-net hanging in the ship's coppers. 1972-84 Coo Pay. 
(1790) I. 199 A few plants, ered from the *cabbage- 
nates whige had been mistaken for the cocoa-tree, 1853 
Tu. Ress Huimboldt’s Trav. II. xxx. 211 The cylinders of 
palmetto, improperly called ‘the cabba palm’, three feet 
long, and five to six inches thick. 1646 VELYN Kal. Hort, 
(z729) 193 Plant forth your *Cabhage-Plants, 1741 Compl. 
Fain-Piece u. iii. 355 Transplant some Cabbage-plants of 
the Sugar-loaf kind. 795 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Pindariana 
Wks. 1822 IV. 183 With *Cabbage-roses loaded, glaring, 
vast.' 1838 Vesitor, The cabbage rose. has*been known 
as the hundred-leaved rose since the time of Pliny, 1623 
Rowtanns Four Knaves, Paire of Spy, His *cabage ruffe, 
of the outrageouse size, Starched in colour to beholders 
eyes,  /d¢d. (1843) 48 Let us. have standing collers, in 
the fashion..great *cabbage-shooestrings, (pray you bigge 
enough), . 1844 DisragLi Coningsby v. iit, The interrup- _ 
“tion of a *cabbage-stalk ivas represented as a question 
from some intelligent individual in ‘the- crowd. 18g 
| Mayvnew Zond, Ladour I, 339, I picked out of the gutter, 
ore 1-2 


tuce you can get. 


CABBAGE, 


and eat like a dog—orange-peel and old *cabbage-stumps. 
1843 Warterston Cycl Commerce v, *Cabbagewood .. is 
sometimes used in ornamental furniture. 1885 A. B, Ecris 

W. Afr, [st.i. 9 Tree-ferns and cabbage-wood grow luxuri- 
antly on the main ridge of mountains [in St. Helena]. 1688 
R. Home Armoury wu. 204/1 The *Cabbach or Lettice 
Worm. .turns into a Butter-fly all white, 2 

Cabbage (ke'bédg), 5.2 [This and the ac- 
companying CABBAGE v.% appear in the r7th c. 
Herrick (1648) uses garbage and carbage, appar- 
ently for ‘shreds and patches used as padding’. 
If this was a genuine use at the time, carbage may 
easily have been further corrupted to cabsage. 

Heanicx Hesfer, (Hazl.) I. 79 Upon sone Women, Pieces, 
patches, ropes of haire, In-laid garbage ev’rywhere. II. 325 
OUfon Lupes, His credit cannot get the inward carbage for 
his cloathes as yet. 

(Among other guesses as to its origin, are that it is, in 
some unexplained way, identical with Capsace sé.; or to be 
referred to OF, cabuse imposture, trick, cabuser to deceive, 
cheat; or to F. cabas rush-basket, Sp. cabacho, also OF. 
cabas cheating, theft, F. cabasser to pack up, to cheat, steal, , 
cabasseur deceiver, thief; but evidence is wanting.)} 

1, Shreds (or larger pieces) of cloth cut off by 
tailors in the process of cutting out clothes, and 
appropriated by them as a perquisite. 

1663 Hudibres (Spurious) 1. 56 (L.) For as tailors pre- 
serve their cabbage, So squires take careof bag and baggage. 
1719 D'Urrey Pills (1872) IV. 50 The Taylor we know 
he ts loth To take any Cabbage at all. 1812 Soutney 
Omniana I. 37 Those philosophers who have a taylorlike 
Propensity for cabbage. x831 Cartyte Sari. Res. ui. xi, 

iving on Cabbage. 

+2. slang. A tailor. Obs. 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cabbage, a Taylor, and what 
they pinch from the Cloaths they make up. 1708 Morreux 
Rabelais w. li, (1737) 2x2 Poor Cabbage's Hair grows 
through his Hood. 1925 New Cant. Dict., Cabbage; Tay- 
lors are so called, because of their..Love of that Vegetable, 
The Cloth they steal and purloin. .is also called Cabbage. 

3. Schoolboy slang. A ‘crib’ or key whence a 
pupil surreptitiously copies his exercise; a ‘cab’. 

+Ca‘bbage, 5b.3 Olds. rare. Also 6 caboge. 

[app. related to Canin (cadan, cabane, cabbin), in 
sense ‘den or lair of a beast’.} A den or Jair, 

1567 Marvet Gr. Forest 92 He hath his cabbage in the 
yearth with two contrary wayes vndermined to enter into 
it, or to run out of it at his pleasure : verie wide at the com- 
ming in, but as narrow and straight about the mid cabbage. 
1570 Levins Manzp, rr A cabage, bedde, stega, 

Cabbage, v1 [f Canpace sd); or ad. F, 
cabusser ‘to cabbadge, to grow to a head’ (Cotgr.).] 

+1. futr. a. To grow or come to a head, as 
the horns of a deer. Obs. 

@ 1828 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 481 So bygge a bulke of brow 
auntlers cabagyd that yere. 

b. To form a head, as a cabbage or lettuce. 

1601 Hottann Péiny xix. viii. II. 25 ‘To make them cab- 
bage the better and grow faire and big. 16x6 Surer. & 
Marsu. Countr, Fart 163 The sooner you remoue your 
Lettuce .. the sooner it will Cabbage. 2843 Kirny & Sr. 
Entomol. 1. 155 Destroying the plant before 11 cabbages. 

2. érans. See CABOCHE v. 

1530 Parser. 596/1, I kabage a deere, je cabaiche. 1 wyll 
cabage my dere, and go with you. 1829 Scorr Br. Lammnt. 
ix, The head of the stag should be cabbaged in order to 
reward them, 

Cabbage, v.2 [see Canpace sb.2] trans. (and 
absol.) To pilfer, to appropriate surreptitiously : 
a, orig. said of a tailor appropriating part of the 
cloth given to him to make up into garments, 

azz Arputuxot Yoh Budl(1755)14 Your taylor instead of 
shreads, cabages whole yards of cloath. 1793 W. Ronerts 
Looker-on (1794) IL. 388 Ben Bodkin, who had cabbaged 
most notoriously in the making of Sam Spruce’s new coat. 
1830 Blackw, Mag, XXVIII. moe Tailor says, ‘I like 
not the charge of'plagiarism.’ Nevertheless, he cabbages. 
2873 H. Srencun Stud, Soe. vi. 137 The tailor ‘cabbaged’ 
the cloth he used. . 

b. évansf. c. In Schoolboy slang = To crib, 
cab, 

7837 Gen. P. Tompson Zxvere. (1842) IV. 234 A speech, 
which .. had been what schoolboys call ‘ cabbaged ', from 
some of the forms of oration .. published by way of carica- 
ture, 1862 H, Marryat Year in Sweden U, 387 Steelyards 
eisent by Gustaf Wasa as checks upon country dealers, 
who cabbaged, giving short weight. 

Cabbaged, 77. 4.1 [f. Canpages v.! (or sd.1) + 
-ED,] Grown cabbage-fnshion, formed into or 
having a head like a cabbage. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hresb, (1886) 25 Cabegged 
rape sowen after ric, 2626 Surre. & Markn, Counts. aru 
167 The cabbaged Lettuce. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat, Une. 
§ 88. 79 Colewort, which..becometh eabbaged. x725 Brap- 
Ley Mam. Dict. iI. sv. Afay, If any of the Imperial Let- 
tices are cabbaged. oa 


Carbbaged, #7. a2 [f. Canpace v.27] Pil-” 
fered, as shreds by.a tailor. . 

1729 Correy Beggar's Wed. 1. i, I shall convert his cab- 
baged shreads into a stone Doublet. aa 


Cabbage-palm =next: see CABBAGE 56.1 5. 

Ca‘bbage-tree.: [f. CanbacE sd.1 1, 2.] 

1. A name given to several palm trees, whose 
central unexpanded mass of leaves or terminal bud” 
is eaten like the head of a cabbage; esp. - oe 

a. The West Indian tree, dreca or Oreodoxa- 
oleracea, also called Cablage-palu and Palmetto. 
Royal, growing toa height of 150 or 200 feet. 


‘ 4 


b. Chamarops Paimetto of the Southern U.S. 
e. Euterpe oleracea of Brazil and ? W. Indies. 
a. Livistona inermis of Northern Australia. 

e. Corypha ausiralis of-Australia, the leaves of 
which are made into baskets, hats, etc. 

1925 SLOANE Yamaica II, 1x0 This is most evident in the 
top of that called the Cabbage tree. . 1756 P. Browne 
Plt ar 342 The Barbadocs Cabbage Tree .. is the most 

eautiful tree I have ever seen, and may be esteemed the 
queen of the woods. 1779 Fornxesr Voy. NV. Guinea 123 We 

«Saw many _ancebong or cabbage trees growing on the 
island. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 677 EC Carolina) The 
palmetto or cabbage tree, the aulity of which, in the con- 
struction of forts was experienced during the late war. | 

2. Other trees and plants, so called for various 
trivial reasons, as the Cabbage-bark Tree, dz- 
dira inermis of the West Indies; a palm-like 
liliaceous plant of New Zealand, Cordyline indt- 
visa, bearing a head of narrow leaves. Bastard 
or Black C. T., Andira inermis (see above) ;— 
of St. Helena: Méelanodendron integrifolium ;— 
of South America: the leguminous genus Gco/- 
jroya. Canary Island C. &., Cacolia hleinta 
nervifolia, a composite plant. Small Umbelled 
CG. T., Commidendron spurium, (Miller Plant 
Names, 1884.) 

1996 STEDMAN Suvinam I, xxiii. 164 The black-cabbage 
tree, the wood of which .. is in high estimation among car- 
penters and joiners. 1 Gorvon-Cummine in Century 
Mag. XXVUL 920 The settlers with strange perversity have 
dubbed this the cabbage-tree. 

3. atirib., as in cabbage-tree hat (short, cabbage- 
évee); cabbage-tree worm, a fat grub found in 
the decaying cabbage tree eaten in Guiana. 

1880 Blackw, Mag. Feb. 167 The chin-straps of their 
cabbage-tree hats. bid. 171 Raising his cabbage-tree, 
allowed the chin-strap to drop to its place. 1796 Step- 
MAN Sxrtuam 11, 23 Groce , or cabbage-tree worms, 
as they are called in Surinam..In taste they partake of all 
the spices of India, .these worms are produced in all the 
palm-trees, when beginning to rot. 

Ca‘bbaging, v/.sb.1 [£Cazpacev.1] The 
growth or formation of a head (by a cabbage, 
etc.). 

1737 Minter Gard. Dict. s.v. Brassica. 174% Compl. 
Fam,-Piece i, iii. 364 Transplant Lettuce for Cabbaging. 

Ca‘bbaging, wd, s).2 [£. CanpacEv.? + -InG1.] 
Pilfering, purloining. Also a¢értd. 

2768 Earu Caruiste in, Sclwyx § Contemp. II. 312 You 
had better come to Spa ; it is an excellent cabbaging place. 
Ca'bbagy, ¢. vave. [sec -y}.] Having the 
characteristics of a cabbage; cabbage-like. 

2883 Lapy BLoomrieLp Remin. Court §& Diplom. Life 1. 
iit, 65 The very cabbagy green of summer. 

| Cabbala (k:ebili). Also 6- cabaln (7 ca- 
balla, 9 kabbala). [a. med.L. cabdala, ad. Rab- 


binical Heb. nbap gabbalah ‘tradition’, f. (the 


biblical) bap (in Piel) giddat ‘to receive, accept, 
admit’.] ‘ 

1. The name given in post-biblical Hebrew to 
the oral tradition handed down from Moses to the 
Rabbis of the Mishnah and the Talmud. b. To- 
wards the beginning of the thirteenth century 4.D, 
applied to the pretended tradition of the mystical 
interpretation of the Old Testament. ° 
. 182r Fisner Wés. (1876) 332 Cabala .. is derived fro man 
to man by mouth only and not by wrytynge, /6/d. 336 
Also theyr Cabala that is to say their secrete erudycyons 
not wryten in the byble. More Conject. Cabbal, (2713) 
Pref. i, The Jewish Cabbala is conceived to be a Traditional 
doctrine or exposition of the Pentateuch, which Moses re- 
ceived from the mouth of God. 1693 Phil. Trans, XVII. 
8or ‘The real Cabala they make Two-fold, i.e. The Doctrine 
of Sephiroth, and the Doctrine of the Four Worlds, 1837-9 
Hatram Hist, Lit, (x847) 1. iii. § 93, 202 In the class of 
traditional theology. .we must place the Jewish Cabbala, 

2. gen. ‘ta. An unwritten tradition. Ods. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1. 47 Hfcnry]8. of whom a 
Cabala or tradition goes, that on his death-bed, heconfessed, 
hee had never spared man in his wrath, nor woman in his 
lust. . 1662 Sriuuincr. Orig. Sacr. ut. iv. §4 Though the 
Jews would fain make the gift of Prophecy to be a kind of 
Cabala too, and conveyed in a constant succession from onc 
Prophet to another. 1692 Benteey Boyle Lect, viit. 274 
Without the benefit of letters, the whole Gospel would be a 
mere tradition and old cabbala. . 

b. Mystery, secret or esoteric doctrine or art. 

x663 GLANVILL Scefs, Sci. Addr, 13 Branches of a danger: 
ous Cabbala. 1678 Norris Coll, Afise, (1699) 59 Nor ts it 
He to whom kind Heaven A secret cabaia has given. 1795 
Bonxe Ze?. Wks. 1842 11, 241 Magisterial rabbins and doc- 
tors in the‘cabala of political science, 180 Scort Lady of 
£. ut. vi, Eager he-read whatever tells Of magic, cabala, 
and spells. x85r D. Witson Pre, Anu, I, 1. ii, 226 Visi- 
ble signs of some native cabbala. 

+3. Of cabbala with: in the secrets of: Obs. - 

2646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ef. 1. iii. 1x Astrologers, which 
pretend to be of Caballa with the starres. . a 

Cabbarlic, a. [ad. med.L, cadbalic-us.]. OF 
or pertaining to the Cabbala. : aes 

1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit, Bible xii. 94 He rebukes the 


“Cabbalick Doctors. . 2753 Cranvers Cycd, Supp, Cablalic 


art, Ars caballica; is used by some writers 


or’ ars Pala. 
strica, or the art of wrestling, : 


Cabbalism (ke bilizm).. Also cabalism. [f. | 


CappaLa +-1su: or ad. med.L: cadbalisne-us.} 


 CABBLE. 


1. The system or manner of the Jewish Cabbala. 

x6x4 Witkins Mercury viii, (1707) 33 Which kind of Ca- 

alism is six Times repeated in the History of the Creation. 
1652 J. Ssartu Sel. Disc, vi. 200 Sailing between Cabbalism 
and Platonism. 1854 Kixostey Alexandria w.156 The 
cabbalism of the old Rabbis. 3 

2. Mystic or occult doctrine; mystery. 

1590 GREENE Jr. Bacon (1630) 8 Sore he doubts of Bacons 
Cabalisme. 1641 Vind. Smectymnnus xiti. 141 What Ca- 
balisme havewe here? 1660-3 J. Srencer Prodigivs (1665) 
287 Pretty allegories, parables, cabbalisms. 

8. ? (Cf CaBan, CABALIST.) — . . 

1847 Emerson Repres, Afen Wks. (Bohn) I. 284 They are 
the exceptions which we want, where all grows alike. A 
foreign greatness is the antidote for cabalism. ‘1856 ~- Zug. 
Traits xiii. Wks, 1874 11.99, 1 do not know that there is more 
Cabalism in the Anglican, than in other Churches, ; 

Cabbalist (kebilist). Also cabalist, [ad. 
med.L. cabbalista: see -1st. Cf. also F. cabaliste.] 

1. One who professes acquaintance with and 
faith in the Jewish Cabbala. 

c1833 Dewes Jutrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 1058 Of the whiche 
knowlege the cabalystes doth make fyftie gates. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ep, (2650) 212 The doctrine of the Cabal. 
ists, who in cach of the four banners inscribe a letter of the 
Tetragrammaton. 2794 Sutivan View Nat, IL. 236 The 
Masorites and Cabbalists. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. 468 The 
cabalists and Talmudists are responsible for him [Adam]. 

2. One skilled in mystic arts or learning. 

azsgz Greene Dram. Whs. (1831) I, 182 The cabalists 
that write of magic spells, 1704 Swirt 7. Tid v. (1709) 76 As 
eminent a Cabalist as his Disciples would represent him. 
1847 Emerson Poents, Initial Love, Cupid is a casuist, A 
mystic, and acabalist, 1850 Maurice Mor. & Met, Philos. 
I, 157 Plato felt the temptation to bea cabbalist. 

3. See CABALIST. 

Cabbalistic (kebili-stik),@. Also cabal-. ff. 
prec. +-I0, or direct ad. F. cabalistigue, or med.L. 
cabbalistic-us.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or like the Cabbala or cabbalists; having a pri- 
vate or mystic sense ; mysterious. 

1624 MIDDLETON Game Chess 1Vv. ii, Out of that cabalistic 
Dloody riddle. 1665 J. Srencer Prophecies 97 The Cabba- 
listick sense of Scripture, 1684 N.S. Crit, Eng. Edit, Bible 
xii. 95 The Cabbalistick, and Allegorical Doctors, 1724 A. 
Cotuns Gr. Chr. Relig, 258 The Revelation. .being written 
«. in the Cabalistick style, 1865 Tytor Zarly Hist. Afar. 
vi. 29 co figures and cabalistic signs upon the skull. 

Cabbali-stical, a. Also cabal. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to what is cabbalistic ; also 
=CABBALISTIO, 

a1g93 H. Sautn HWés. (1867) IL. 382, By art cabalistical, 
1723 Matuer Vind, Bible x A Cabalistical explanation of 
Deut. iv. 4. 3830 Scorr Demonol, vi. 189 To show the ex- 
tent of his cabalistical knowledge. 1838-9 Hautam £/7st, 
Lit. I. wilt, §96. 208 His famous goo theses logical, ethical 
«and cabbalistical, 

Cabbalistically, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2,] In 
a cabbalistic manner; according to the Cabbala. 

2634 Sin T. Hervert Trav. 225 (T.) Rabbi Elias, from 
the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, where the letter 
aleph is six times found, cabalistically concludes that the 
world shall endure just six thousand years. r60a W. Frexe 
Sel, Ess, iv. 23 Who but a Madman would think the Num- 
ber Five Cabalistically sanctified, because a Man has Five 
Fingers, Five Toes, etc. 1856 R. VauGHAN Jfystics (1860) 
Il, 107 How to pronounce cabbalistically the potent name. 

Cabbalistico- 7 comb. Cabbalistically, 

1831 CartyLe Sard, R. 1. v, Disquisitions of a cabalistico- 
sartorial and quite antediluvian cast. 

+Ca'bbalize, v. Ols. Also cabal-. [ad. F. 
cabalise-v (16th c. in Littré), or med.L, cabbalizare: 
sce-1ZE.] z/r. To use or affect the manner of the 


cabbalists ; to speak mystically. 

3660 H, More Afyst. Godi. 1, viii. 23 Here St. Jolin seems 
tocabbalize, as in Several places of the Apocalypse, that is, 
to speak in the language of the Learned of the Jews. 

Ca‘bbalizer. Obs. Also cabal-. One who 
cabbalizes ; one who interprets by cabbala. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 77 Not all thy scuenty Es- 
drean Cabalizers, who traditionately from Moyses receiued 
the Laws interpretation. | 

Cabban, -ane, -aine, -en, early ff. Canin. 

Cabber (kzebor). collog. [f.Cansb.5+-En1] A 
eab-horse. é A 

1884 Times 27 Oct. 2/4 Sixteen short-legged, active, clever, 
Young Cabbers, : 


~ Cabbie (kicbi). Obs. or dial, ‘A sort of box 
. made of laths, which claps close to a” horse's side, | 
- narrow at the top so as to prevent the grain in it 


from being spilled’ (Jam.). Also ‘a small barrow 
or box with two wheels used for drawing’ 762d. 
1998 Statist. Acc. Scot. XNI, 187 The other implements of 
hugbandry are harrows. .cabbies, crook-saddles, reels. 
Cabbin, -ine, Cabbinet: see Canin, CABINET. 
Cabbing, v/ sb. [f. Canv.] Cab-driving, 
cab-letting. - (Also a/trzb.) 
31870 Pall Mail G. 24 Oct. 1x The cabbing interest has 


. Suffered: from the war. : 


Cabble (ke'b’l), v. Jron-smelting: To break’ 
up flat pieces of partially. finished iron for fagot- 
ting. (Sce quots.) “lence Cabblex, Cabbling. 

1849 Wrate Dict. Zerms s.v. The process..which in 
Gloucestershire is called: ‘scabbling’ or more. correctly 
‘enbbling’..is simply breaking up this flat iron into sma! t 
pieces, Men are especially allocated for this operation, 
and are ‘named ceabblers . B74 Kencur Dict. Mech. 
4318/1 The pig iron is..4. 7féfed ; making a flat, oval plate. 
5, Cabd/ed}; that is, broken up into pieces. 6. tagoted. 


CABBY. 


1878 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 558 Finery iron is smelted with 
ch and when a solt mass of about two hundred- 
weight is formed it is hammered out into a flat oval from 
two to four inches in thickness ;- this is allowed to cool, and 
is then broken up into small pieces, which is the process of 
cabbling or scabbling, 

Cabbon, Cabbonet, early ff. Cabin, CABINET, 

Cabborne, obs, var. of caébon, cabo, CABIN. | 

1586 Apr. PARKER Psalter cxxxil. 385 Be it my shame: if 
Igo in My Cabborne house : in rest to lygh, 

+Ca‘bby 1, Ods, 2A garden pick or hoc. 

1633 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xxiii, With little Mattocks, 
Pickaxes, Grubbing-hooks, Cabbies [6éches}, Pruning-knives, 
and other Instruments requisit for gardning, 

Cabby 2 (kerbi). collog, [f. Cap 5634-24.) A 
SRY: Rowe N Call the cabby up f 

ALY. Round No. 34. 1 the cabby up for my 
nae and hat-box. 188: Bucs Jan. 10/2 Such eabbies” 
as were about, turned a deaf ear to any one who hailed them. 

Cabbyn, obs. form of Canin. 

Cabbysshe, obs. form of CaBBacs. 

Carbdom. wonce-wd. [f. Cas sb.3 + -pom.] That 
part of the community specially interested in cabs, 
as owners or drivers, 

1868 Morn. Her. 28 Aug, Cabdom is furious against the 
railway companies. 

\Cabeer (kbfou), [Arab. pS babir, lit 
* big, gvos’.] 

1752 Beawes Lex Meveat. 9x1 Cabeer, a Moncey used for 
accounts at Mocha, of which 8 may be reckoned to a 
French Crown. Jd¢. 923 Caveers. 

Cabel, -ell, -elle, obs. forms of CaBLe. 

Caben, early form of CaBin. 

Caber (kéba1). Sc. Also 6 cabir, kabar, 
kebber, kebbre. [a. Gaelic cadar pole, spar, 
rafter= Irish cabay lath, Welsh ce/dr beam, rafter, 
Com. ceber, keber rafter, beam, Breton gth c. in 
Luxemb. fol. ‘tignse, cepriou’.] 

1. A pole, or spar, usually consisting of the 
stem of a young pine or fir-tree, used in house- 
carpentry, scaffolding, etc, 

1513 Douctas Z2xeis xt. v. 186 His schaft that was als 
rude and squair, As it had beyn a cabyr or a spar. 1718 A. 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk wi. xviii, They frae 2 barn a kabar 
raught. 1756 Mas. Catnsrwoon Jrvi, (1884) 162 To every 
plant they give a pole, which is a tree, like the smallest sort 
of what we call cabers, 2860 G.H. K. Vac, Tour 164 They 
hung them [trouts] on the cabers of their wigwams. 

2. esp. as used in the Highland athletic exercise 
of throwing or tossing the caber. ‘ 

1862 Standard 16 July, Tossing the caber. 1872 Daily 
News 26 July, Caber Throwing. 188: Zoys' Newspaper 
6 July, The caber is simply a roughly hewn pine trunk 
denuded of its branches..To toss this skilfully the athlete 
poises the. smaller end against his breast, in an upright 
position, and, suddenly raising it by sheer force to a level 
with his shoulder, throws it from him in such a manner 
that the thick end touches the ground first, and the trunk 
falls away from him. ? 

. Cabern, obs. form of Canty (of a ship). 


*. Cabful (kerbful). [f. Can 50.3 + -run.] As 


. 8 
cab! 


* 


much,or as many as a cab will hold. : 
6 Macautay in Life & Lett, (1880) 11. 432 Took a 
1 of books to Westbourne Terrace. 


| Cabiai (ka'bijai). [Fr., a. Galibi (or Carib of 
French Guiana), Martius Brasil-Sprachen] A 
native name of the Capybara (Aydrocharus Capy- 
bara), sometimes used by naturalists. . 


* . 1774 Goins, Nat. Hist. (1862) I, xiv. 239 Animals which 


seem,.to make each a distinct species in itself, .the Cabiai. 
Ibid. TI, vi. Jon.) The capibara, or cabiais it isa native 
of South America, and is chiefly seen in frequenting the 
borders of lakes and rivers like an otter. 

Cabidge, -ige, obs. forms of CABBAGE. 

Cabill, var. form of CaBatt, a horse. 

Cabil(le, ‘obs, form of Cane. : 

| Cabilliau, cabelian (kabilya, ka-bélyau). 
Also kabbelow. [a. F. cabilland, cabliau, Du. 
Aabeljauw, a name used. (according to Franck) by 
all the coast Germans’ since the 14th c.; MLG. 
habelaw, Ger. kablian, kabeljatt, Sw. kabeljo, Da. 
Rabeljau, met.L, cabellanwus(a.D. £133 in Carpen- 
tier’s Du Cange). It has been generally regarded as 
a transposed form of dakedjartzw, bakkeljatt, BAOALAO, 
which is however not compatible with the history 
of that word, q.v.] Cod-fish; ‘codfish which has 
been salted and hung for a few days, but -not 
thoroughly dried; also, a dish of cod mashed’ 

Smyth Sad/or's Word-dh.). 

2696 W. Mountague Delights Holland 36 A good Dish of 
Cabilliau, Cod-Fish, of which the Dutch in general are 

at Admirers, 1731 Mrntry Kolben's Cape of G. Hope 

T, 188 At the Cape there are several sorts of the fish call’d 

Cabeliau. 1867 Smyru Sailor’s Word-bk., Kabbelow. 


Cabin (ke'bin). Forms: 4-7: eabane, 5-8 
caban, § kaban, 5-7 cabon, 6 cabban, -ane, 
-aine, -on, -yn, caben, 6-8 cabbin, 7 cabben, 


. cabbine, cabine, eabern, 7- cabin. [ME. ca- 


bane, a, F. cabane (= Pr, Pg. cabana, Sp. ca- 
datta, Cat, cabanya, It. capanna):—late L. caganna, 


in- Isidore, ‘tugurium parva casa est; hoc rustici ” 


capanna vocant’; in Reichenaw glosses 8th cent. 
cabanna Mod.F. has cabéne from Eng. in sense §.] 
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+1. A temporary shelter of slight materials; a 
tent, booth, temporary hut. Ods. 

?axqo0 Marte Arth, Cabanes coverede for kynges 
anoyntede With clothes of clere golde for knyghtez and 
oper. rg8x Marseck Sh. of Notes 148 They made with 
pretie boughs and twigs of trees, such little pretie lodgings 
as we call Cabens or thes. x6ox Suaus. Twel, Nouv, 
287 Make me awillow Cabine at your gate. 21649 Drumm, 
or Hawrn. Hist, Fane LV, Wks. (17x) 76 Cabanes raised 
of boughs of trees and reeds. 1857-69 Heavysece Sand 237 
From the wilderness there comes a blast, That casts my 
cabin of assurance down, 

+b. sec. A soldier’s tent or temporary shelter. 

?axqoo Movie Arth, 733 Tentez and othire toylez, and 
targez fulle ryche, Cabanes and clathe sokkes. 1553 BRenDE 
Q. Curtius Bb} There fell sodaintic a great storme., 
within their cabbaines, which so moche afflicted the Soul- 
diours .. that, etc. 1598 B. Jonson Zu. Afan te Hum. ui 
vii, The Courts of Princes. .the Cabbins of Soldiers. 653 
Hotcrorr Procopius u. 67 The Persians. .fell among their 
Cabbins, and wererifling the camp. 

2. A permanent human habitation of rude con- 
straction. Applied esp, to the mud or turf-built 
hovels of slaves or impoverished peasantry, as dis- 
tinguished from the more comfortable ‘ cottage’ of 
working men, or from the ‘hut’ of the savage, or 
temporary ‘hut’ of travellers, explorers, etc. 

cx44o Promp, Parv, 57 Caban, lytylle howse, pretorio- 
Lunt, capaita, 3366 Painter Pad. Pleas. 1. 98 He dwelt 
alone in alittle eabane in the fieldes not farre from Athenes, 
xsgo Levins Manig. 163 A cabbon, gurgustinum. | 1587 
Frenne Cont. Holinsked IL. 1356/1 Being taken in his 
cabbin by one of the Irishrie. 6x8 Sir R. Boytz in Lis. 
more Papers (1886) 1, 796 To give hera Room to bwyld her 
a cabbenin. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 65 Nota 
Mendicant. .could be perswaded to leave his Cabane. 2691 
Perry Pol, Anat, 9 There be [in Ireland] 160,000 Cabins 
without Chimneys. 1929 Surtvocke Artillery w. 255 The 
Cabbin of Romulus was only thatched with Straw. @1745 
Swirt Wes. (1841) IL, 78 The wretches are forced to pay fora 
filthy cabin and two ridges of potatoes treble the worth, 
1794 Suttivan View Nat. HW. 369 An extensive countr: 
covered with cabans. 2832 Hv. Martineau /yedand i. + 
mud cabin here and there is the only vestige of human 
habitation. 1850 Mas. Stowe (¢7¢/z) Uncle Tom's Cabin, 


b. Used rhetorically for ‘ poor dwelling’. 

1598 B. Jonson Zv. Aan in Hum. 1. v. (1616) 16 Possesse 
no gentlemen of our acquaintance, with notice of my 
lodging... Not that I need care who know it,\for the Cabbin 
is conuenient. 1607 Dexter Ser 7. Wyatt Wks. 1873 III. 
tox A simple Cabin, for so great a Prince. can 

+8, A cell: e.g. of an anchorite or hermit, in a 
convent or prison; a cell of a honeycomb. Ods. 

1362 LANGL. P. Pd, A. x1, 35 in to a caban crepte. 
3367 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. L 22x In the theatre 
..cabans and dennes [cellule anansionum). 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccliv. 329 They put hym in a Cabon and his 
chapelyne for to shryue . 62530 More De guat. 
Noviss. Wks. 84/2 The frilor .. thrusteth your blode into 
some other caban, ot MER Chron, Ired, (1633) 57 Hee 
went into France, made them Cabanes, after the Irish 
manner, in stead of Monasteries, 2611 Brie Yer. xxvii. 16 
When Ieremiah was entred into the dungeon, and into the 
cabbins. 1626 Surri. & Marxu. Cont. Farnt 322 [Bees] 
busie in making Combes, and building of little Cabbins. 
ae b. A small room, a bedroom, a boudoir. 

iS 

4894 Carew Tasso (188x) 38 Gay clothing, and close cab- 
banes eke she flyes. x607 R. Witxinson Merchant-rvoy. 30 
She that riseth to dinner .. & for every fit of an idle feuer 
betakes her straight to her cabbin againe. 1614 Raveicn 
Hist. World t. 83 Thou shalt make Cabines in the Arke. 
¢x620 Z, Bovp Zion's Mlowers (1855) 71 She steek’t her 
cabin doore. 7 

+4. A natural cave or grotto; the den or hole 
of a wild beast. Ods. 

1397 Lanct. P. PZ, B. mt. 190 Ac pow. .crope in toa kaban 
for colde of pi nailes. 1583 Sranyvnurst Aeweis 1. (Arb.) 23 
A cel or a cabban by nature formed, is vnder. 1589 God. 
Mirr. (1851) 5 Cabbins and caues in England and in Wales. 
Ibid, x4 The beastly belling bull, lay coucht in cabbin 
closse, x60r Howtann Péiny I, 358 It might resemble a 

Hy cabbin and caue indeed. 1794 S. Witttams Vermont 
98 The beavers. . build cabins, or houses for themselves. 

5. A room or compartment in a vessel for sleep- 
ing or eating in. An apartment or small room in 
a ship for officers or passengers. 

1382 Wyctir Ezek, xxvii. 6 seetis of rowers.. and thi 
litt] cabans. 1483 Cats, Ang?, 50 A Caban of cuke (coke A.); 
capana. 1530 PALscR. soot ecbbyn in a_shyppe, cabain. 
1888 Even Decades W. Ind.1, v. (Arb,) 86 Beholdinge..the 
toppe castell .: the cabens, the keele. 6x0 Surans. Tenip. 
1.1. 15 Keepe your Cabines: you doassist the storme. 1626 
Carr, Sautn Accid. Vig. Seamen 10 The Captaines Cab- 
ben or great Cabben. 1718 Lapy M. W. Monracue Zeft. 
II, Ivi. 85 An English lady .. desired me to let her go over 
with me in'my cabin. 2748 Anson Voy. 1. ili. (ed. 4) 42 
Orellana. .drew towards the great cabbin. 183g Sir J. Ross 
NW, Pass. xvii. 259 They were taken inte the cabin. 

+b. A berth (in a ship). Hanging cabin: a 
hammock, cot. Oés. i ess 


3g98 W. Prnniurs Linschoten's Trav, Ind, in Axb, Garner, 


Fatconsr Dict. Marine, Cajutes, the cabins or bed-places 
« «for the common sailors. 2 . 
+6. A litter. Ods. 
1877 Houtnsuep Chror. 11. 770 People flocking .. some 
with beires, some with cabbins, some with carts .: to fetch 
awaie the dead and the wounded. «1631 Donwe Poencs 
(16s0) x43 Some coffin’d in their cabbins lie. 


CABINET. 


. 7. A (political) Cabinet: hence cabin council, 
counsellor, signet. Obs. 

1636 Featiy Clavis Myst. xiv. 193 They are made of the 
Cabin Councell, and become leaders in our vestries. 2643 
True Informer 2 Their Majesties Letters under the cabine 
Signet. 1644 Mitton Aveop. Wks. 1738 I. 142 Haughti- 
ness of Prelates and cabin Counsellors that usurp'd of late. 
1649 — Eikou. iv. (1851) 364 Putting off such wholesome acts 
ase councels, as _the politic Cabin at Whitehall had no 
mind to. Jéid. xi. 425 To vindicate and restore the Rights 
of Parlament invaded by Cabin councels. 1676 W. Row 
Contin. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 430 A close cabin coun- 
cil plotting and contriving all thi : 

8. Cond. Chiefly in sense 5, as cabin-keeper, 
passage, -passenger, -sculile, -stairs, window, cle ; 
cabin-parloured (having a parlour no bigger than 
a ship’s cabin); + oabin-bed, a berth. Also 
CABIN-BOY, -MATE, 

17%9 De For Cresoe (1840) IL ii. 31 He lay in a *enbin-bed, 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 389 *Cabin keepers to 
shipwrights. 1802 W. ‘l'aytor in Rebberds Ment 1, 410 
The squeezed, “cabin-parloured houselets of Dover, 1830 
Gaur Laurie 2’. vu. i. (1849) 300, I took my passage in her 
—a *cabin-passage. 1760 Wesuey Yrvd. 24 Aug., Half... 
were *cabin passengers. 18gx H. Metvitte Whale xxix, 
138 The silent steersman would watch the “cabin-scuttle, 
3743 Frevoine ¥. IV ild ut. vii, 323 Falling down the *cabbir: 
stairs he dislocated his shoulder. an 

Cabin (kibin),v. [f. the sb., q.v. for Forms.] 

1. znér. To dwell, lodge, take shelter, in, or as 
in, a cabin (senses t-4). 

1586 Ferne Bilas. Gentrie 49 Flying from their houses, 
and cabaning in woods and caues. 1888 Sitans, 774. A. IV. 
ii. 179 And sucke the Goate, And cabbin jn a Cane. 1602 
Tuvsecke Pandectes 32 Vnder the shadow of Scipio the 
Citie, the Ladie of the world did cabbon, x62 I[nywoon 
Gold. Age}. i. Wks. 1874 111.15 Perpetual! care shall cabin 
in my heart. 1865 Parkman Champlain ix. (1875) 298 Bands 
of Indians cabined along the borders of the cove. . 

2. trans. To lodge, entertain, or shelter, as in a 


cabin. 

1602 FuLpecke 2nd Pt. Parall, 74 Chast learning cabboned 
with frugall contentment, 1745 W, THomrson Sichuess p. iv, 
Rock’d by the blast, and cabir'd in the storm. 

3. ¢vans, To shut up or confine within narrow and 


hampering bounds, (Mostly after Shakspere.) 

1605 Suaxs. Macb. 1, iv.24 Now I am cabin’d, crib'd, 
confin'd, bound in, 31818 Byron Ch. Har. 1. exxvi, The 
faculty divine Is chain’d and tortured — cabin’d, cribb'd 
confined. 1846 Lyrron Lucretia (1853) 253 [Onc who] had 
the authority to cabin his mind in the walls of form. 18971 
Freeman Nornz. Cong, (1876) IV. xvii. 58 The newer foun- 
dation was cabined, cribbed, and confined in a very narrow 

between the Cathedral Church and the buildings of 
the City. 
b. with zz, 

1780 Burke Sp, Bristol Wks. 111. 7 They imagine that 
their souls are cooped and cabined in, unless they have 
some man. ae ore on their mercy. 

4, trans. To partition off into small apartments. 

3815 Hist. ¥. Decastro 1. 79 The inside of it ..is .. cab- 
bined off into small apartments, 

Cabin boy. [f. Canin sb, 8+ Boy.] A bo 
who waits on the officers and passengers on board. 

19726 Amuenst Terra Fil, xiii, 67, I was sent to Oxford, 
scholar of a college, and_my elder brother a cabbin boy to 
the West-Indies. 1773 Gent?. Mag. XLILI. 467 Every soul 
on board perished, except the cab! in-boy. 1848 Macauray 
Hist, Eng. 1. iii. 303 Sir Christopher Mings .. entered the 
service as a cabin boy. His cabin boy was Sir John Nar- 
borough, and the cabin boy of Sir John Narborough was 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 

Gabined (korbind), 497. a, [f. Camnr sb, and 
D.-+-ED.] a. Made like a cabin; furnished with 
a cabin. b. Confined in narrow space. c. jig. 
Cramped, hampered, confined inaction, thought, etc. 

isoz Wrriey Arwiorie 146 Cabbind lodgings. 1634 
Mirton Cows 140 rom her cabined Bopha peep. 18.. 
Br. D. Witson in Life (1860) II. xiv. 41, 1 am in a bholeah 
or cabined boat. 1854 M. Arnotp Poems (1877) 1.23 Her 
cabin’d ample spirit, 1863 W. Pxrutirs SAceches xi. 266 
Cabined American civilization, 

Cabinet (kebinét). Forms: 6-7 cabanet, 
eabbonet, cabonet, 6- cabinet, (7 cabbinet). 
{app. Eng. dim. of Casrn, as seen by the earlier 
forms cabaiet, cabonet, which go with the earlier 
forms of caézzz 3 but in senses 3-6 largely influenced 
by F. cabinet, which according to Scheler and 
Brachet is not a direct derivative of F. cabane, 
but ad. It. gabinetto (=Sp. gabinete) ‘closet, press, 
chest of drawers’, app. a dialectal It. word going 
back to the same origin as CaBIN.] 

T. A littlé cabin, room, repository. (Senses 1-3 
run parallel to those of Bower 1-3.) . 
+1. A little cabin, hut, soldier’s tent; a rastic 
cottage; a dwelling, lodging, tabernacle; a den 
or hole of a beast. Ods. + — 

1572 Dicces Stratiot. (1579) 120 The Lance Knights en- 
camp always in the field very strongly, two or three to a 
Cabbonet.” 1897 Lyty 1Wone. in Moone ww. i. 194 He hath 
thrust me fromhis cabanet. 1607 Torset. Jon7/, Beasts 105 
A flock of .. four-footed beasts, came about their cabanet. 

B. 1599 Tunron Gidtcciard. 1. 399) 178 The whole 
campe was constrained .. to pitch their Cabinets within the 
ditches.. 1591 Spenser Daf/ur. 558, I him desyrde sith daie 
was overcast .. To turne aside unto my cabinet, And staic 
with me, 1592 Suans, Ver. § Ad. 853 The gentle larke .. 
From his moyst cabinet mounts vp on hie. ax64o Day 
Peregr.Schol, (s881)54 Wheresnakes..and half-starvdcroco- 
diles made them sommer beds and winter.cabbinets, 


CABINET, 


th i S ‘Tabernacle’. Ods. 

x64 ‘T. Avaus Devils Bang. dos Whereas the Soule 
might dwell in the body .. shee findes it a crazy, sickish, 
rotten cabinet. 2630 Bratuwair Zug. Gendl, (1641) 413/r 
Their bodies .. were too fraile Cabonets for such rich emin- 
ences to lodge in. - 

+2. A summer-house or bower ina garden. Ods. 

3579 Srenser S#eph. Cal. Dec. 17 The greene cabinet. 
x . ul, xit, 83 Their Gardens did deface, Their 
Arbers spoyld, their Cabinets suppresse. 1610 FoLKINGHAM 
Art of Survey 1. xii. 44. External, as Groues, Arbours, 
Bowers, Cabinets, Allies, Ambulatories. 1737 M1Lter Gard. 
Dict., Cabinet, in a Garden, is a Conveniency which differs 
from an Arbour, in this; that an Arbour..is of a great 
Length .. but a Cabinet is either square, circular, or in 

making a kiad of a Salon, 

8. A small chamber or room ; a private apart- 
ment, a boudoir. arch. or Obs. 
, 565 Eart Beprorn in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 18611. 210 Ther 
is a cabinet abowte xii footes square, in the same a lyttle 
lowe reposinge bedde, and a table, at the which ther ‘vere 
syttinge at the supper the Quene..and David [Rizzio}. 
1603 Hoitanpn Plitarch's Afor. 1133 Sending us unto 
womens chambers and cabinets. x69 Bins (Douay) Ger. 
vi. xg Cabinets shalt thou make in the arke. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver 11, iii. 118 The king, who was then retired to his 
cabinet. 1814 Scotr Wav. |. ii, 20 The stained window of 
the gloomy cabinet in which they were seated. 1822 W. 
Tavinc Braceb. Hail ii. 9 A small cabinet which he calls his 


— 


study. 

+t 2. A room devoted to the arrangement or display 
of works of art and objects of vertu; a museum, 
picture-gallery, cic. Ods. or arch. 

big Hoses /fiad (1686) Pref. 7 Which (a painting}. . will 
not be worthy to be plac’d in a Cabinet. 1727 Pore, etc. 
art Sinking tor A curious person in a cabinet of antique 
statues, etc. 1796 J. Owen Trav, Europe 11. 124 The Mu- 
scum at Portici is the most interesting cabinet in Europe, 
to a man not professedly scientific. The generality of 
cabinets are schools of study, rather than exhibitions, 

&. A case for the safe custody of jewels, or other 
yaluables, letters, documents, etc. ; and thus, 2 re- 
pository or case, often itself forming an orna- 
mental piece of furniture, fitted with compartments, 
drawers, shelves, etc., for the proper preservation 
and display of a collection of specimens. 

erggo in Our Exg, Home (1861) 164 Fayre large cabonett, 
covered with crimson vellet..with the Kings armes crowned. 
1631 Donne Select, (1840) 24 The best jewel in the best 
cabinet. 1680 Sir C. Lytretron in Hatton Corr. (1878) 232 
‘Yother day, in shifting of a cabinet..1 found abundance of 
y® letters. 1742 Cuesterr, Lett, I. Ixxxix, 250 That fine 
wood, of which you see screens, cabinets, and tea-tables. 
1839 *TRtWwALL Greece ULL. 129 Papers had been found in 
Alexander's cabinet, containing the outlines of some vast 
projects, 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 44 In innumerable 
cabinets may be found series of tin coins. 

+6. fig. A secret receptacle, treasure-chamber, 
store-house; avcansem, etc, Obs. 

1549 Compl, Scot. (1873) 7, I socht all the secreit corneris 
of my gazophile. .vitht in the cabinet of my interior thochtis, 
1634 SANDERSON Serv, 11, 312 That counsel of His, which is 
lockt up in the cabinet of His secret will. 1660 Ziad } 
Regic. 173, Llook upon the Nation as the Cabinet of the 
world, 1667 Ocoensurs in Phil. Trans, LH. 411 By Anatomy 
we have sometimes enter'd into the Chambers and Cabinets 
of Animal Functions. 

{Short for Cabiiuet photograph (11, 14). 

IT. In politics, 
_t, & As a specific use of 3: The private room 
in which the confidential advisers of the sovercign 
or chief ministers of a country meet ; the council- 
chamber. Originally in the literal sense; now 
taken chiefly for what goes on or is transacted 
there, i.e. political consultation and action, as 
‘ the field’ is'taken for ‘ fighting, warlike action’. 

607-12 [see 80}. 1625 W. Yoxce Diary (1848) 83 The 
King made choice of six of the nobility for his Council 
of the Cabinet. x692 Daypen SH Zuremont’s Ess. 90 
Weak, unactive, and purely for the Cabinet. 1693 Afen. 
Ct. Teckely 1. 1%7 Neither a _Man_of the Cabinet, nor 
of the War. 2700 Drypen abl, Ded., You began in 
the Cabinet what you afterwards practis'd in the Camp. 
1804 Wuturncron Le?, in Gurw. ‘sp. Il. 145 Equally 

ent in the cabinet as in the field, 2860 Trottore /rant 
ley Pi, x2 Harold in early life had intended himself for the 
cabinet. ¥ 

b. The ea of persons who meet in such a 
cabinet ; that limited number of the ministers of 
the sovereign or head of the state who are in a more 
confidential position’ and have, in effect, with- the 
head of the state, the determination and adminis- 
tration of affairs. -- . ; 

eomnedy called more fully the, Cadined Cousci?, as dis: 
tinguished from the Privy Council, and as mecting in the 
cabinet; the later abbreviation is like the use of ‘the 
House’,.‘the ficld’, for those who fill or frequent it, and 
would be encouraged by such expressions as ‘he is of the 
cabinet’ used of Vane by Roe, 1630. Member of the 
cabinet is later. : ' oe * 

bir eee Brit. 44.347 According to. .the practice of 
your Cabinet or Junto; but our State Committee know better, 
1692 Drvpen $4, Lucrcsont’s Ess. 108 Every thing was 
then managed by the jealousie of her Mysterious Cabinet. 
@17¥ Nortn Lives 1. 380 As for his lordship’s being taken 
into the cabinet, 1796 Morse Asser. Geog. II. 6 The 
cabinets of Europe .. have endeavoured to keep up a con- 
stant equilibrium between the different states.. 1844 H. H. 
Wuson Srit. India u. i, He had been authorised by the 
Prince Regent to attempt the formation of a cabinet. "1848 
Macautay “Hist, Eng. 1. 21x Few things in our history are { 


.as mahogany, rose-wi 


6 


more curious than the origin and growth of the power now 
poe by the Cabinet, 1874 Baxcrorr Fooifr. Time 

ii, 236 The members of the President’s Cabinet. 

te. A meeting of this body. Now called a 
‘ Cabinet council’, or ‘meeting of the Cabinet’. 

(What is now called ‘the Cabinet’ ‘was formerly ‘ 
Cabinet Council’, and what is now ‘a inet Council” 
was formerly termed ‘a Cabinet ’.} ane 

1712 Swiet Let#, (1768) 111. 195 To day the duke was 
forced to go to the race the cabinet was held. 1788-9 
Dx. Leeps Polit. ALem. (1884) 140 There was a Cobinee 
at my office. x80§ Pirr in Ld. Stanhope Life III. 338 A 
Cabinet is summoned for twelve to-morrow. 

8. Cabinet Council: a. the earlier appellation 
of the body now styled che Cabinet: see 7b. 

pererentty: introduced, at the accession of Charles I, in 
1625; but the expression cabinet counsed = counsel given 
Privately or secretly in the cabinet or private apartment, 
occurs eatlierand, from the confusion of counsel and connci?, 
was prob. a factor in the name : see Cabinet Counsellor in 9. 

{1607-22 Bacon Couzsel, Ess, (Arb.) 318 For which in- 
coveniences the doctrine of Italy, and practize of Fraunce, 
fed. 1625 in some Kings times] hath introduced Cabanett 
Councelles fed. 1612 Cabanet counsels; 1625 Cabinet coun- 
sels}, a remedy worse the disease. 623 Masstncer 
Dk. Bilan tt... 10 No, those are cabinet councils, And not 
to be communicated, but To such as are his own, and sure.] 

1632 Massincer Mala of Aon, 1.1.6 Though a counsellor 
of state, I am not of the cabinet council. 1646-7 CLARENDON 
ist. Reb, (1702) 1. . 117 These persons made up the Com- 
mittee of State (which was reproachfully after call’d the 
Juncto, and enviously then in the Court the Cabinet Council). 
fdid. uw. § 61 That Committee of the Council which used to 
be consulted in secret affairs. 1649 Setpen Laws Zug, 1. 
(2739) 204 The sense of State once contracted into a Privy 
Council, is soon recontracted into a Cabinet-Council, and 
last of all into a Favourite or two. 1668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous Wks.(x834) 250/2 To know his [i.e. God's] Secrets; 
to be as it were of the Cabinet-Council. 1727 Swirr Zo 
very yng. Lady, Never take a favourite waiting-maid into 
your cabinet-council, 21934 Nortu Lives IL 51 Thus the 
cabinct council which at first was but in the nature of a 
private conversation, came to be 2 formal council, and had 
the direction of most transactions of the Government. 1846 
MeCutrocn Acc, Brit. Empire (1854) IL. 143 Cabinet Coun- 
cil.—This body, thong without any recognised legal exist- 
ence, constitutes, in effect, the government of the country. 
It consists of a number of privy councillors, com- 

rising the principal ministers of the Crown for the time 
fer who are summoned to attend at each meeting. 

b. now, A meeting or consultation of the 
‘cabinet’. 

1679 J. Goopsan Penitent Pardon. t. iit, (x713) 54 God 
Almighty, never. leaves them to guess at the transactions 
in his Cabinet-Council, 1688 Evenyn fem. (1857) IT. 295 
Carried to Newgate, after examination at the Cabinet 
Council, 1726 Berxeey in Fraser Life iv, (1871) 138 The 
point was carried..in the cabinet council, 


9. Cabinet Counsellor, a private counsellor ; 


a member of the Cabinet. 

1611 Sreen Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vis 3 For a Cabanet-Coune 
sellour at all times, he had his owne Mother, Matildis the 
Empresse. 1633 Massmxcer Guardian u, iii, You are still 
my cabinet counsellors. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. i. Aiv, 
It seems he is one of Christs Cabinet Counsellors, that he is 
so intimately privie to his thoughts, 

TID. Attrib, and in Comd, . 

10. Of the cabinet, as a private place; private, 
secret, = 

1607-23 Cabinct Counsel [sce 8], 16xx-40 Cabinet Conn 
sellor[see.9), 1638 Pentt. Conf. vi. (3657) 6 ‘That Jaid open 
their Cabinet sins, 1654 Warren Unoelievers 119 There 
are some Cabinet, secret thoughts, and ses in God. 
16g5 Futter Ch. Hist, 1. 37 AS if others had not received 
such private Instructions as themselves, being Cabinet- 
Historians. a 1674 Cuarexoon Hist, Reb. (2704) IIL..xt. 
197 He was likewise very strict in observing the hours of 
his private Cabinet Devotions. ! 

U1. Of such value, beauty, or size, as to be fitted 
for a private chamber, or kept in a cabinet. Some- 
times more or less technical, as in cabinet edition, 
one’smaller and less costly than a library edition, 
but tastefully rather than cheaply got up; cabinet 
organ, ‘a. superior class and size of reed organ’; 
cabinet photograph (see cabinet-sized in 14); cabi- 
net plano, etc. 

1696 Puuiirs, Cabinet Organ, a Portative Organ. 1708 
Kersey, Cabinet-orgauz, 2 little O: , that may be easily 
carry'd, or remoy'd from_one Place to another. 173% 
Suarresn. Charac. (1737) 11,430 One admires musick and 
paintings, cabinet-curiositys, and in-door ornaments. © 1750 
Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 859 Cabinet Wares. 1827 
L, Hunt Leé. in Genz?, Meg. May (3876) 60r A cabinet 
piano, 1824 Miss Mrrrorp Village Ser. 1.(1863)147 It is 

uite acabinet picture. x8s9 Gurtice & Tinns Pazné. 8 
Cabinet Pictures are so named because they are so small 
in size as to be readily contained ina cabinet. Zod, The 
Cabinet edition of Macaulay. | 

12, Fit for cabinct-making. ‘ : 

3849 Freese Comms. Class-tk, 17 Cabinet woods, are the 
qualities used for ing all kinds of houschold furniture, 
» satin-wood, . 
13. Of or ining to the political cabinet, ‘as 


cabinet minister, etc. ‘ 
x8x7 Parl, Deb, 1356 Did any body suppose that three 
years spent in a cabinet office were sufficient to entitle the 
individual to a cabinet pension? - : , te 
14. Comb. cabinet-box=CaBINET 5: cabinet- 
founder ; cabinot-sized a., of fit size for placing 
in a cabinet; (a photograph) of the size larger 
than a carte-de-visite. © Livi 
x6s5 Mag. Wore, Cent. Juv. Index 7 A total locking of 


CABLE. 


Cabinet-boxes. 1800 New Aun Derry at Underhill, J., 

net-founder and Tronmonger, 1883 Liovp £46 ¢ Flow 

11. 186 A nice cabinet-sized photograph of her. 

, Carbinet, v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. [f. prec.] 
trans. To enclose in or as in a cabinet. 

e1642 Observator Defended 11 That government, which 
our Laws are lockt and cabenetted in. -a1658 Hewytr 
Seri. 87 (R.} To adore the casket, and contemn the jewel 
that is cabinetted in it. 1660 Charac. /taly 80 The Priest, 
who as yet was cabinetted up in the Merchants house. . 1854 
J. Wanrer Last of Old Sq. v. 44 That a heart of hearts 
was cabinetted in a person the most attractive. 

Carbineted, pf/. a. rare. Enclosed as in a 
cabinet; shut ae - 

.2686 Crarxock és, (1864) I. 53 Good men have provi- 
dence cabineted in a promise. 38.. Biackie Poems, The 
cabineted skeleton Of fallen majesty! P 

Cabineteer. zonce-zwd, One who has official 
connexion with a cabinet. <b. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 531 Hume is the sole historian 
of whom the Cabineteer ever heard. 

Ca‘binet-maker, . 

1. One whose business it is to make cabinets 
(sense 5), and the finer kind of joiner’s work. 

168: Trial S. Colledge 59 Mr. Att. Gest, What Trade are 
you? My, Hickman, A Cabinet-maker, 1689 Lurtre.. 
Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 614 One Johnson, a popish cabinet 
maker. 2727 Swirt Gedliver 1 iii, The queen commanded 
her own cabinet-maker to contrive a box. 1872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comnt, 43 Joiners’ and cabinet-makers’ work. 

2. caseeal, One who constructs a political cabinet, 
- 2884 Boston (Mass,) Frid. 22 Nov, 2/4 The Cabinet-makers, 
office-seekers, and schemers who abound in Washington. 5 

Hence Ca‘binet masking, the cabinet-maker 'S 
occupation ; the construction of 2 political cabinet. 

1813 in Examiner 1 Feb. 71/2 They'll fit you. .whatever 
your trade is; (Except it be Cabinetmaking). 1882 Besant 
AL Sorts 116 The gentle craft of cabinet-making. 1885 
Pall Mail G, x6 June 1/2 Hitches are inevitable whenever 
Cabinet-making Is undertaken. 

Cabir, obs. form of CaBER. 

Cabish, obs. form of CaBBAGE. : 

Cable (kztb'l), sb. Forms: 3-4 kable, 5-7 ca- 
bul(le, cabyl, -il, -ille, -el, -ell, -elle, (5-6 
gable, gabyll), 3- cable. [ME. cad/e, catel, 
able, identical with Du. kadé?, MDa. cabel, MLG. 
kabel, MHG. and~Ger. kabel, all app. from 
Romanic: cf. F. ‘cédle, Sp. cable, Pg. -cabre, abl 
meaning ‘cable’, It. cappro slidin: ot, noose, 
gin :—late L, capulume, caplum 2 halter for catch- 
ing or fastening cattle, according to Isidore f. 
capere to take Foe eo indomita jumenta com- 
prehendantur’: cf. capsclteme, -us, ‘handle, haft’, 
epee to take, catch, etc. . 

(There are difficulties as to F. céd¢e, older forms of which 
were caable, chaable, chéable, chéble, which point, through 
*cadable, toa L. *catabola a kind of Batuista for hurling 
stones, etc, in which sense chaable also occurs: see Cabu- 
Zus in Du Cange, Littré supposes an early confusion be. 
tween this and “cad/e from Isidore’s cafuéton ; others think 
that as the cafado/a was put in motion with ropes, it may 
be the real source, But this does not account for the Sp, 

It, words.) ae 

1, A strong thick rope, originally of hemp or 
other fibre, now also of strands of ironwire. 

Originally a stout-rope of any thickness, but now, in 
nautical use, a cable (of hemp, jute, etc.) is 10 inches in cir. 
cumference and upwards ; ropes of less thickness being called 
cablets or hewsers, To other than nautical usc (sec 2) rope 
is commonly used when the material is hemp or fibre (as in 
the ‘rope’ by which a train is drawn up an incline), and 
cable when the material is wire. a 

¢120§ Lay. 1338 He hihte hondlicn kablen [¢ 127g cables}. 
€13320 Sir Guy 4613 Sche‘come.. Doun_of be castel’ in scl- 
coupe wise Bi on cable alle sleycliche. ¢1340 Cursor Al. 
24848 (Fairf.) Pe mast hit shoke, be cablis (eartier J/SS. 
cordis} brast. c¢xgg= Cuaucer Compl, Venus 33 ughe 
Talousye wer hanged by a Kable Shco wolde al knowe. 
exg20 Chron, Vilod, 862 Alle pe gables of be shippe bey 
broston a to,. 1535 CoveRDALe £cedes, iv. 12 A threfolde 
cable is not I hay broken. 1398 Barrer Theor, Warres 
v. iii, 135 Smal cables for the artillery. _ 1626 G. Sanpys 
Ovid's "Met, vm. 170 He... ouerthrowes With cabels, 
ord innnmrsable owes, The ites facies found and 

3 fe e of 
of A Stat, Crd better for Coal-work. 2842 Pensty 
Cyet, XXII. 33¢/2 The platform [of a s on-bridge at 
the Isle of Bourbon] is suspended from four cables .. and 
each cable consists of fifteen bundles of eighty wires 
b. fig. : 

1600 Hooxer Ect. Pol, vu. xviii. § ro The whole body 
politic should be..a threefold cable. 160g Sans. Oth. 1. 
ii. 17 He will .. put vpon you what restraint or greenance 
The Law.. will giuc him Cable. res Hotranp Amn. 
Marcell, xxix, i. 35x He unfolded ..a huge Jong cable of 
villanies. 16x6 RC. Tins’ his, vi. 2343 Linckt together 
with sinnes ougly cable, 2 Y 

c. Zt ds easier for a cable to go through the eye 
of a needle, a variant rendering of. Matt, xix. 24, 

Mark x. 2g, Luke xviii, 25, adopted by Sir J. 
Cheke, and cited by many writers. 5 ; 

(This represents a variant interpretation of Gr. xdpyAop in 
this ‘passage, mentioned already by Cyril of Alexandria in 
the sth c Subsequently a variant reading xdyiday (found 
in several late cursive MSS.) was associated with this 
rendering, and Suidas(? 12th ¢.) makes distinct words of xa~ 
ptAos ‘cable’, kéyndos camel’ Some .Mod.Gr. dictionaries 
have also xdysAos cable.) . ‘ 

1530 Mone De Quatnor Nouiss. Wks. (1557) 92 It were 
as harde for the riche manne to come into heaucn, as a 


CABLE. 


t cable or a Camel to go through a nedles eye. _¢xz530 
nEKE Afazt. xix, 24 It is easier for a cable to passe thorough 
a nedels eie, Yen fora rich man to enter in to y* kingdoom of 
heaven. (4: larg. note. Although yt Suidas seem to sai 
dtdog to be for a cable roop, and xdpndos for y* beest, iet 
theophylactus .. and Celius.. tank xduydos to be booy 9° 
beest and y* cable, as moost season agreeabli serveth heer.] 
1g81 Mannece Bh. of Notes g4o It is impossible for a Camell 
(or Cable, that is a great rope of a ship) .. to go through a 
needles eye. 2657 Coxvit, Whig's Supplic.. (1695) 49 An 
honest Cle! ‘will be When Cable Needles eye. 
1840 Marnyat Olla Podr., S, W. 3 by W.4 IV, If he were 
as incompetent as a camel (or, as they say at sea, a cable) to 
pass through the eye of a needle. ‘ . 

2. spec. (Nazt.) The strong thick rope to which 
a ship's anchor is fastened; and by transference, 
anything used for the same purpose, as a chain of 
iron links (chaiz cable). 

* Streamt-cable,a hawseror rope something smaller than the 
bower, used to move or hold the ship temporarily during 
a-calm in a river or haven, sheltered from the wind and 
sea,ete.’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.) 

ox3ag 2. &, Aluit. P.B, 418 With-outen mast, oper myke, 
oper myry bawe-lyne, Kable, ober capstan to clyppe to her 
ankrez, ¢ 2400 Desir, Troy 2848 Pai caste ancres full kene 
with cables to grounde. 2490 Caxton Exeydos xxvii. 96 
Eneas. .cutte asondre the cables that with helde the shippe 
within the hauen. 1g93 Suaxs. 3 Hex. VI, v. iv. 4 The 
Cable broke, the hol ang nehoe lost. 1627 Carr. SaitH 
Seaman's Grain. vii, 30 The Cables also carry a proportion 
to the Anchors, but ifit be not three strond, it is accounted 
but a Hawser, x769 Farconrr Dict, Marine (789) S. Ye 
Adutival, They may be ready to cut or slip the cables when 
they shall be too much hurried to weigh their anchors. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria I. 185 Slip the cable and endeavour to 

et to sca, 3685 AnnanDace J21p. Dict. s.v., Chain-cables 

ave now almost superseded rope-cables. 


- JY 
2635 Quartes Zzzbd, 1. xi, (1718) 169 Pray’r is the Cable, 
at whose end appears The anchor hope. 1677 YARRANTON 
oh fe Juprov. 22 The grand Banks ..shall be the Anchor 
and Cable ofall smaller Banks. 18g: Mavnew Loud, Labour 

I, 360 Heer cable had run out, and she died. 

c. A cable or cable's length, asa mit of measure- 
ment, ‘about 100 fathoms ; in marine charts 607756 
feet, or one-tenth of a sea mile’ (Adml. Smyth). 

1895 Even Decades W. Ind, (Arb,) 38x Redde cliffes with 
white strakes like wayes a cable lengtha piece, 1665 Duke 
of York's Fight. Instr. xiv, To keep about the distance of 
halfa cable trom one another. 1702 Loud. Gaz, No. ale 
The Two Soon. eae distant near the Length of Two 
Cables, 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Cable ..a 
measure of 120 fathoms, called by the English seamen a 
cable’slength. 1778 Cart, Mivcer in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1846) VII. Introd. z59 We got within a cable and a half of 
her, 38r3 Sourney /Vedson (1854) 167 He veered half a 
cable, and instantly opened a tremendous fire, x80 R. 
Dana Bef. Mast xi, 26 Within two cable lengths of the shore. 

3. Telegraphy. A rope-like line used for sub- 
marine. telegraphs, containing the wires along 
which the electric current passes, embedded in 
gutta percha or other insulating substance, and 
encased in an external sheathing of strong wire 
strands, resembling the wire cable of sense 1. 
Also b. a bundle of insulated wires, passing through 
a pipe laid underground in streets, etc.- 

1854 Specif, Brett's Patent No. 10939. 21 This said cable 
orrope I denominate my Oceanic Line. 1852 Leisure Hour 
Sept. 59x Complimentary messages’ were transmitted by 
means of the cable through the waters to Dover. 2855 
Wuearstong Roy. Soc. Proc. VII. 328 Experiments made 
with the submarine cable of the Mediterranean Electric 
Telegraph, 1898 Z¥aes Anz. Stammary 89 The unfortu- 
nate fracture of the oceanic cable. 1864 W. Crooxes Q, 
Fru, Science I. At The Atlantic Cable and its Teachings. 
1865 Russet Atlantic Telegr. 2 Mr. Wheatstone..as early 
as x840 brought before the House of Commons the project 
of. a eae cise between ime bang Calais, 3880 Times 
17 Vec. ie} 1S reported. cable to have put tmto st. 
Thomas, 1887, Telegr. Frni. 4 Mar. 203/2 In our system, 
the cables can be easily drawn out of the irén pipes if ocea- 
sion demands it. ‘ s ‘i 

c. A cable message, 2 CABLEGRAM. 

1883 Bread-Winners 175 It riled me to have to pay for two 
cables, 1884 Pal? Madi G.6 Aug. 11/1, I was desired by my 
chief in New York to .. give them a long ‘cable’. 1886 
Daily News 4 June 6/4 The General .. had received cables 
of preuting from the ‘ comrades’ in Australasia and America. 

. Arch. Goldsmith's work, etc. (also cable- 
moulding) : A convex moulding or ornament made 
in the form of-a rope. 

. %8g9 Turner Dow. Archit. 11. i.g Normin ornaments.. 
particularly the billet and the cable. /6éd. 1x. vii. 359 The 
cornice is the cable-moulding on a large scale, 1862 
Athenzum 30 Aug. 277 A figure of Science, on a coral base, 
with a cable border. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L. 140 The 
outer edge. .is also decorated with a heavy cable-moulding, 

5. (See quot.) |. : 

1877 Peacock, VW. W. Lincoln. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cable, a 
long narrow strip of ground. 

6. Attrib. and 
-cotl, -maker, -roots; (sense 3) cable-advice, -des- 
paich, -man, -message, -tank; (sense 4) cable- 
border, moulding, pattern, etc. s 

1882 Afod. Trade Circular, Further *cable advices from the 
Colonies. 1886 Pal? Mall G.27 Aug. 11/2 The *cable-chain 
makers. factory ‘men, who make the marine or cable chains, 
1667 Dexnam Direct, Painter .ix,24 See that thou. spoil 
All their Sea-market, and their *Cable-coyl. 1483 Caxton 
G, de la Tour-Fj, & roper-or *cable, maker. 1865 Daily 

Tel. 19 Aug. 4/4 Mr. Canning showed the cable and.the 
stab to the *cablemen. 2877 Daily News 3 Nov. 6/5 The 
following *cable message has heen received. from New 


‘onzb., as (senses 1, 2) cable-chain, 


+ that, the w 


7 


York. 16xn Beaum, & Fo. Philaster v, ili, Pines, whose 
*cable roots-Held out a thousand storms. 186g Sat. Rev, 
12 Aug. 192 The first defect was occasioned—[by] the drop: 
Ping of a fragment of wire into the *cable-tank, 

7. Special comb.: cable-bends, cable-buoy, 
cable-hanger (see quots.); cable-hatband, a 
twisted cord of gold, silver, or silk, worn round 
the hat (Halliw.); cable-laid a, (en quot.) ; 
cable-range, a given length of cable; a range 
of coils or rolls of cable; cable-rope=sense 1; 
also, cable-Iaid tope; eable-stock, the capstan ; 
eable-tier, the place in a hold, or between decks, 
where the cables are coiled away; cable-tools 
(see quot.). 

31867 Suytu Sailor's Word-bk., *Cable-bends, two small 
ropes for lashing the end of a hempen cable to its own part, 
in order to secure the clinch by which it is fastened to the 
anchor-ring. x769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) *Cable. 
Buoys, common casks employed to buoy up the cables. 
1932 De For Your Gt. Brit. (1769) 1. 149 Persons who 
dredge or fish for Oysters {on the Medway], not being free 
of the Fishery, are called *Cable-hangers. ts99 B. Jonson 
&v, Man ont Hum, Induct., Wearing a pyed feather 
The *cable hatband, or the three-piled ruff, 1602 Marston 
Ant, § Mell. u. i. (N.) More cable, till he had as much as 
my cable-hatband tofencehim. 1723 Loud. Gaz, No. 6129/3 
Stolen from the Fifth Moorings, Eleven Fathom of Eleven 
Inch *Cable laid Pendant. 1769 Fatconsr Died, Marine 
(1789) s.v. Roses, Ropes are either cable-laid or hawser-laid : 
the former are composed of nine strands, viz. three great 
strands, each of which is composed of three smaller strands, 
1883 W. C. Russert Sea Queen IL. ii. 34 The men were set 
to work to get the *cable-range along, ready for bringing up. 
1823 Skevton Gari, Lanvel 833 From the anker he kutteth 
the *gabyll rope. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 53 At the 
west ende of Powlles stepull was tayed_a cabelle roppe. 
xrgxx Lond. Gaz. No. 4882/3 About sixty Fathom of Cable 
Rope, about nine Inches Circumference. 1549 Compl. Scot, 
vi. 40 The maister..bald the marynalis lay the cabil to the 
Xcabilstok. 1833 Marrvat P, Simple (1863) 62 Knocking 
the man down into the *cable tier. 2860 H, Sruart Sea- 
anan's Catech. 62 The hemp cables are coiled in the cable 
tiers. 188x Raysionn Mining Gloss., *Cadble-toots, the ap: 
paratus used in drilling deep holes, such as artesian wells, 
with a rope, instead of rods, to connect the drill with the 
machine on the surface, 

Cable (kz-b'l), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To furnish with a cable or cables; to 
fasten with or as with a cable, to tie 2. 

¢xgoo Dunzar Tua Mariit Wen, 354 Se how I cabeld 
3one cout with a kene brydill! 330 Pauscr. 473/1, I 
cable, I store a shyppe of cables. 1598 Fiorito, Goutenare 
..to cable an anker. 1605 T. Ryves Vicar’s Plea (1620) 32 


aay are .. fortefied and cabled vp with the graunts and 
riuiledges of Gregory the 14. 1634 SHIRLEY Zxamiple 1. i, 
‘ere 1 am cabled up above their 1640 — Intposture - 


1. i, I_hope she’s not turned nun. .I do not like The women 
should be cabled up, x890 Naval Chron. IV. 218 His 
Majesty's ships are insufficiently cabled. 2863 Lp, Lytton 
Ring Amasis U1. w_1. xi, 273 The motive power of his 
being was cabled to Superstition. 

2. Arch, To furnish (a column) with vertical 
convex circular mouldings, which should properly 
occupy the lower part of the flutings, so as to 
represent a rope or staff placed in the flute (Gwilt). 

2766 Enticx Loxdon 1V. 91 Cabled with small pillars 
bound round it, with a kind of arched work and subdivisions 
between, 1848 Rickman Archit. 13 These channels are 
sometimes partly filled by a lesser round moulding ; this is 
called cabling the flutes. 1875 Gwitr Archit. Gloss. Vv. 
Cabling. In modern times an occasional abuse has been 
eee of cabling without fluting, as in the church della 

japienza at Rome. 

3. zvans, and 227, To transmit (a message, news, 
etc.), or communicate, by submarine telegraph. 
(Const. as in zo telegraph.) 

187x Scnete pe Vere Americanisms (1872) 559 A late 
telegram by Atlantic Cable from the British Premier. .said : 
‘Cable how match-tax works’. 1880 Zzmes 28 Oct., The 
exciting news cabled from Ireland. 2881 Zonta Standard 24 
Mar., He [i.e. Secretary Blaine] has been cabling con- 
stantly with Lord Granville. 1882 Ties 14 Apr. 5/3 The 
Secretary of State..cabled the substanceof them to Minister 
Lowell. 1884 Kendal Merc. x Nov.5 Mr. Henry Irving 


cabled me from Boston..that, etc. 


_Cable, obs. f. of CaBALL, horse. | 

Cabled (ké'-b'ld), 442. a. [f. Cannn sd, and v. 
+-ED.] a Furnished or fastened with a cable or 
cables. b. Arch. oc. Her. (See quots.) 

1530 Patsor. 473/1 My shyppe is as wel cabled as any in 
all the flegte, 1664 Evetyn tr, Freart's Archit. 130 Some- 
times we find the Striges to be fill’d up with a swelling. and 
these we may calli Stav’d or Cabl’d Columns. 17gx Cuam- 
sers Cycl., Cabled flutes, in architecture .. filled up with 
raised or swelling pieces in form‘of Cables. did. Cabled, 
in Howley is sppied to 7 — cor of the two — of 
aship’scable. 2787 Dyer Fleece i, In Myrina’s port (the: 
Gast out the cable stone upor the’ strand. re " 
.Cablegram (kétb'igrem). [f Canne sd. +. 
-crau, by superficial analogy: with Trnzeran ; 
(in which both elements are Greek). (The sub- 
stitution of-CaLocram has been vainly urged by 
various writers.)] A message sent by submarine 
telegraph cable. : afer! 

- 1868 Daily News 26 Sept.; The new. word cablegranz is 
used, by a New York contem: to characterise a tele- 
graphic despatch, 1873 in Snes (D.) This libel appears in 
your journal as a cablegram, New York, zoth. 1879 Le?. 
in Daily News 14 Oct. 6/2 If there is any necessity fora 
word todistinguisha telegram sent by’cable. -I would suggest 

ord‘ Calogram” be used in ‘the place of ‘Cable- 


CABOCHED. 


m'. 2880 Atheneum No. 2764. 03/2 A cablegram has 
en received. .from America, announcing the discovery of 
a ‘large comet’ by Mr. Lewis Swift. 1883 High Commntiss, 
of Canada in Times 13 Aug, It may interest your associa- 
tion to be made acquainted with the following cablegram. 

Cablegraph (kéb'lgref), v. [f. prec. after 
delegragh] 

1887 Standard 14 Oct. 2/6 [He] cablegraphed from Loon. 

Cabless (ke'blés), a. [f. Cansh.2 + -LESs.] 
Unprovided with a cab or cabs, 

3824 Jraser's Mag. X. 365 The cabless condition of St. 
‘ames’s Street. 1857 Chasb. Frvi. VIII. 82 Il-paved, un- 
ighted, cabless regions. 

Cablet (kz-blét). [f. Cape sd. +-x7.] A small 
cable or cable-laid rope less than 10 inches in 
circumference. 

1875-6 in 4th Report Commiss. Hist. MSS. (1874) 114/t 

n Act for the true making of great cables and cabletts. 
1613 Voy. Guiana in Hari. Misc. (Malh.) H1. 176 By the 
..fury of the wind and sea, the cablet broke. 1794 Rigging 
4 Seamanship 1, 34 Cablets, cable-laid ropes, under nine 
inches in circumference. 1800 Naval Chron. 111.65 Made 
fast to the principal cablet, or hawser. 1803 Rep. Com- 
miss. in Naval Chron. X. 48 Cablets—Inches, 9}, 9, 8, 
7%..3. 1860 H, Stuart Seaman's Cazech. 52 When three 
cablets are laid up together, it is called “hawser-laid rope’. 

Cabling (k2'blin), 267. sd.1 [f. CaBLe v.+ 
-inc!.] The filling up of the lower part of the 
flutes of a column with cylindrical mouldings. 

1953 Cuampers Cyc?. Supp. s.v., There are also cablings in 
reltevo without fluting, especially on certain pilasters, as in 
the church of Sapienza at Rome. 

Cabling, erroneous or dial, form of CAVELLING. 
1885 Times (Weekly ed.) 4 Sept, 6/: This process known as 

cabling. .the only fair method of allotting the work. 
+Ca'blish, Ods. [prob. a, Anglo-Fr. *cablis= 
F. chablis, OF. chaablis, med.L. cablicium, pl. 
cablicta, in the Forest Laws, in same sense; of 
doubtful derivation: see Littré ; but app. related 
to OF. chaad/e, and thus with L. *catadola, see 
Cane, and ef, Littré chai/is and Du Cange cadu- 
Zus.] Strictly, trees blown down, or branches 
blown off by the wind, but explained by the legal 
antiquaries of the 16th c. as = brushwood. 

1894 R. Crompton Yurisdict. 196 Cablicia is properly 
brushwood. T. claimed’ the drie woods & cablish in his 
owne woods. 1664 Spetman,Cad/icia,Cablish, .. Angl. Brush- 
wood. Rectits..Windfalls, 1688 R. Houme Armoury in, 
75/a Cablish is all sorts of Brushwood, 18g2 Santu Ang, 6 

%. Dict., Cablish.. bots chablis, broussailles. 

Cabman (kebmn). [f. Cap 50.3] A man 
whose pecapelion is to drive a public cab. 

18g0 Mrs. Brownixc Poems IL. 191 The cabman's cry to 
get out of the way, 1860 Vacat. Tour. 2 Half a dozen cab- 
men shouting in my ears, Jbid. 137 They know them as 
well as a London cabman does the streets. 

Cabob (kibp’b). Also kabob. [Arab. LS 
2abab (also in Pers. and Urdu), in same sense.] 

1. An oriental dish (see the quotations); also 
used in India for roast meat in general. (Now 
always in plzz.) 

1698 Fryer Acc, E. Ind. § P. 404 (¥.) Cabob is Rostmeat 
on Skewers, cut in little round pieces no bigger than a Six- 
pence, and Ginger and Garlick put between each, 1743 R.: 
Pococke Egypt in Pinkerton Voy. XIV, a1x Cabobs, or 
meat rosted in small pieces, that may be eat without dividing. 
1814 Forwes Orient, Afem, II, 480(Y.), I often partook with 
my Arabs of a dish common in Arabia called Kabob or 
Kab-ab. 1834 Tnackeray Newcomes II. 242 Eats cabobs 
with city nabobs, 7 2 

2. *A leg of mutton stuffed with white herrings 
and sweet herbs’ (Halliwell). 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Cabob, a Loin of Mutton 
Roasted with an Onyon betwixt each joint; a Turkish and 
Persian Dish..now used in England. 

Hence Gabo'h v. To cook in the manner de- 
scribed. (Webster cites Sir T. Herbert.) 

| Caboceer (keebssioz). [ad. Pg. caboctero, 
f, cabo, gabeca head.] The headman (of a West 
African village or tribe). 

1836 Marryat Jfidsh, Zasy xvi, My father appointed me 
aCaboceer, 1864 R. Burton Dahowee II. 38 The type of a 
Dahoman Caboceer, 1866 Encer Wat. Music iq The 
melodies produced by a Caboceer, or chief of Dahomey, 
upon his sanko, deserve our attention. 

+Caboche, sd. Obs, [see next and CaBor.] 
A fish ; the Bull-head, or Miller’s Thumb. 

e14ag Voe. in Wr. Willeker 641 A’fe caput, caboche. 
01440 Promp. Parv, 7 Caboche, curriudia, 

+Gaborche, v. ?Ods. Also 6 cabage. [f. 
¥. cabocher (in same sense) implied in pple. adj. 
caboché CABOOHED, and used (as cadacher) by 
Palsgr., f. caboche=It. capocchia augm, and pejora- 
tive of capo head. The form cadage is identified 
with CABBAGE v.1, which is ultimately the same 
word.] zans. To cut off the head of (a deer) 
close behind the foe ne 

ax42y BR Hunting MS, . $46 fol. er nedeth no 
ante tee to caboche ‘his heed. . ep Tien oe I kabage 
a deere, je cabaiche. I wyll cabage my dere. .je cabacheray 
me besie, 1575 Tursery. Bk, Venerie xiii, 134 It is cut off 
near to the head. And then the heade is cabaged [i.e.] cut 


. close by the hornes through the braine pan, untill you come 


vnderneath the eyes, and ther it is cnt off. 


Caboched; caboshed, cabossed (kibp’[t, 
kabp'st), Af/. a. Her. Also cabazed, cabaged. 


CABOCHING. 


{f prec.; or ad. I, caboché in same sense,] Borne 
(as the head of a stag, bull, or other beast) full- 
faced, and cut off close behind the ears so as to 
show no part of the neck ; trunked-: 

1572 BoSSEWELL Armoriéu.59 An hartes heade cabazed 
d'Or. x6x0 Guitum Heraldry mt. xiv. (1660) 162 These 
horned beasts.. have also their heads borne Trunked: 
Which of some Armorists is blazoned Cabossed. 2751 Cuam- 
sers Cycl,, Caboched, caboshed or cabossed, 176x Brit. 
Mag. U1, 96 Three harts heads, caboshed, argent. 1797 
Churchw, Acc. St. Mary Hill, Lond. (Nicholls) 95 xotz, 
A bull’s head cabost. 1866 Peacock Zug. Ch. Furniture 
36 A chevron between three bucks’ heads cabossed argent. 

Cabo‘ching, cabo’ssing, vi. sb. Her. [f. 
as prec. + -1NG!.] (See quot.) 

1727 Brapiey Fan. Dict. 1, sv. Cabosed, A Term in 
Heraldry, for the Head of any Beast, being just cut off be 
hind the Fars, by a Section parallel to the Face, or bya 
perpendicular Section; whereas Couping is usually ex- 
pee by a Horizontal! one, and is never so close to the 

Ears as Cabosing. 

||Cabochon (kabofon). Also 6 Sc. cabos- 
choun, coboischoun, coboschoun. [Fr.: aug- 
mentative of caboche; see above.}] A precious 
stone when merely polished, without being cut into 
facets or receiving any regular figure but that 
which belongs to the stone itself, the rough parts 
only being removed. ‘This fashion is chiefly ap- 
plied to the garnet (carbuncle), ruby, sapphire and 
amethyst. Chiefly aitvib., as in cabochon shape, 
crystal, emerald, ete. 

15978 Jnzventories 2635 (JAM.) Tua tabled diamantis, and tua 
rubyis coboischoun. did, 266 Foure rubyis coboschoun. 
1872 ELLAconbe Bells of Ch. vii. 174 Under the foot of the 
cross is a large uncut erystal..at one side of this cabochon 
isa mitred figure. 1877 W. Jones Jénger-ring L. 220 A pale 
cabochon sapphire. 2883 mes 14 July 7 The centre stone 
..ig encircled by ruby, emerald, sapphire, and five other 
stones, cut cabochon shape. 

+ Cabod, v. Obs. rare—. trans. ?To edge or 
border. 

1953 Songs Costume (1849) 231 With fringes of knotting 
your Dickey cabo 

Cabok, obs. f. of Kespucr, Sc., cheese. 

Cabon, -et, early forms of Canin, -ET. 

Caboose (kabi7's), Also cam-, can-, coboose. 
[Identical with Du. Aadzis, kombais, earlier Du. 
combiise, cabtse, MLG. kabhise (whence mod.G. 
habuse), also F. cambuse ‘app. introduced into the 
navy about the middle of the 18the,’ (Littré). 
The original lang. was perh. LG. ; but the history 
and etymology are altogether obscure.) 

1. ‘The cook-room or kitchen of merchantmen 
on deck ; a diminutive substitute for the galley of 
a man-of-war. It is generally furnished with cast- 
iron apparatus for cooking’ (Smyth Saz/or's 
Word-bk.). 

7769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Coboose, a sort of box 
or house to cover the chimney of some merchant-ships. It 
somewhat resembles a centry-box, and gencrally stands 
against the barricade on the fore part of the quarter-deck. 
xBog NV. York Chron. in Naval Chron. X11. 122 Willjam 

‘Cameron drifted aboard on the canboose. 1805 Duncan 
Marin, Chron, IV. 70 A sea broke .. and swept away the 
caboose and all its utensils from the deck. 1833 M. Scorr 
Tom Cringle (1862) 6 Fishing boats at anchor, all with 
their tiny cabooses, 1844 Regul. § Ord, Army 341 A sentry 
is constantly to be placed at the cooking-place or caboose. 
1879 Farrar St. Paved 11. 375 The caboose and utensils 
must long ago have been washed overboard. 

b. A cooking-oven or fireplace erected on land, 
1839 Autobiog. Besgar-bey 93 The man. .requested me to 
ut his pannikin on the caboose fire. 1882 Harper's Mag. 
feb, 331 Outside are ‘ cambooses’ for preparing fish in the 

open air, 1883 Ceninoy Alay, XXVI. 550 The lawn is 
studded with cabooses. 

2. U.S. A van or car on a freight train used by 
workmen or the men in charge. 

1882 Chicago Times 18 June, The caboose of the construc- 
tion train, containing workmen and several boys, 3884 
Dehota paper Jan, Four cars and a caboose running down 
the track, F : 

Cabos: see Canor. ; 

Cabosh, -ed, cabossed, var. fl. CaBoonn, -p. 

|| Gabot(kaba,kerbat), [Earlierand N.Fr. cados, 
mod.F, chabot, f. Romanic cada, cafo head +--or.] 

+1. A fish : the Bull-head or Miller's Thumb. 

1621 Corcr., Poisson royal, the white Cabot. 

2. A measure of dry goods in the Channel 


Islands; ef. the Sc. Car. 

1835 H. D. Incus Chanuel Isl, 124 In Jersey .. sixteen 
cabots per perch, has been known to be obtained. 1862 
Anstep Channel Isi, w. App. A (ed. 2) 566 In Jersey, the 
measure of dry goods is the cabot, or half-bushel, .contain- 
ing 43 lbs. 7 ozs. of distilled water. 

Cabotage Cee niins). Maut, [a. F. cabotage 
(also Sp., in It, cabotaggio) in same sense; f. F. 
caboter to coast; whence I’, has also caboteur,ca- 
botier, cabotin, cabotinage, cabotiner. Derivation 
uncertain. : 


Originally a shipping term of the north of France: M, Paul 
Meyer rejects Littré’s guess from Sp. cado cape, headland, 
as if ‘to sail from cape to cape’, as untenable phonetically 
and historically, and thinks the verb must be from the name 
ofakind of boat. The gloss ' cada, trabe, nave’ occurs in 


(MS. Bibl, Nat. 1646 If, 83 b) a z3the. copy of an older 
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glossary; and Littrd has cabot, chabot as north French 
equivalents of sadot, which is still applied to a small vessel 
running two or three knots an hour. (Brachet guesses that 
caboter may be fromthe surname Calof; which may have 
had the same origin, but'cf. prec.)] 

Coasting; coast-pilotage; the coast carrying 
trade by sea. 

1831 Sir J. Sinctain Corr. 11,186 The Cabotage, as they 
call it, or-carrying trade. 1876 R. Burton Gorilla L. 1.6 
Small vessels belonging to foreigners, and employed in 
cabotage, 1885 Standard 2 Jan. (Article) The Cabotage in 
China, [From Shanghai corfespondent.} 

+ CERO. Obs, Also cabbowe. 

3489 Will of Rowley, Bristol (Somerset Ho.) All m: 
Cabowe or Stuf in Marchaundise. rsor Wild of Barre 
(Somerset Ho.) The Cabow that I haue in her[aship]. zgoz 
Bristol Wills (Wadley) 173, xx marke of. my Cabbowe in 
money or dettes. the Residue of my Cabbowe. 

+ Ca’bre, v. Obs. [a. F. cabrer, £. Sp. cabra 
goat: see Carer.) itv. To caper (as a horse). 

1600 Hotianp Livy viii. vii. 285 At the smart of which the 
horse reared and cabred with his forefeet. 

|| Cabxé (kabre),a. Her. [Fr.; f. cabrer: see prec.] 
Said of a horse: Capering, rearing on the hind legs, 

ICa-brie, ca‘brit. Also cabree. [cf. Sp. 
cabrito kid, dim, of cabva goat.] The Pronghom 
Antelope, Autilope Americana (furcifera). 

(1624 T, Scott 2ud Pt. Vox Populi 22 A peece ofleane Kid, 
or Cabrito.} 1807 Pixe Sources Mississ. 1, x36 Killed one 
cabrie, two deer, two turkies. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 71/1 
The Prongbuck. .called cabree by the Canadian voyageurs. 

+ Ca*briole. Ods. [In sense 1,2. F. cabriole 
(16th ¢,) 2 leap like that of a goat. Senses 2, 3, 
Sppesr to be old errors for CABRIOLET. ] 

. A capriole, a caper (of a horse). 

1814 Scorr Haw, I. viii. 103 The occasional cabrioles 
which his charger exhibited. : 

2. A kind of small arm-chair (Littré). 

1785 Mackenzie Lounger No, 36 #8 Sofas and stuffed 
chairs in the drawing-room, which my Lady has made her 
change for cabrioles. 

3. = CABRIOLET, 

1997 Hotcrorr Stolberg’s Trav. (en, 2) IL Ixi. 403 The 
coaches are..less dangerous than the little one horse 
cabrioles, x80x, W. Ferton Carriages II. 180 The Cabriole 
is a two wheeled Carriage with the body like a Chariot, 
mostly used in France. 

CGabxiolet (karbrijolzt-), [a. F. cabriolet, deriv. 
of cabriole, so called from its elastic bounding 
motion.] A light two-wheeled chaise drawn by one 
horse, having a large hood of wood or leather, and 
an ample apron to cover the lap and legs of the 
occupant. Contracted by 1830 to Can, and in later 
times applied to any vehicle known by that name, 

{2789 Let. fr. Paris in Public Advertiser 3 Crushed to 
death by one of those machines called Cabriofets; on ac- 
count of which infernal vehicles, the inhabitants .. can no 
longer venture on foot at any hour. 1816 Aun, Reg. 339 
Lavalette was .. conducted by Sir R. Wilson beyond the 
barriers in an English cabriolct.] 1823 Gent?. Mag, 463/2 


April 23 Cabriolets were, in honour of his Majesty's birth. , 


day, introduced to the public this morning. 1840 Barwa 
Ingot. Leg. 194 His rg rang for his cabriolet [rie 
day}. 1845 Hoop Lost Heir, I'm scared when I think 
of them Cabrolcys. 1865 Miss Brappon %. Mfarchonont 
1. ii. 42 Edward Arunded had driven over in a cabriolet. 

Cabul(le, -byl, obs. ff. of CABLE. : 

Caburn (kebain), Mant. [? connected with 
CaBLE.] (f2) ‘Spun rope-yarn lines, for worm- 
ing a cable, seizing, winding tacks, and the like’ 
(Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). 

1626 Cart, Satis Accid, Yug. Seanten x6 Cables seruc .. 
for rope yarne, caburn, sinnit, an[d) okum. 1627 —- Sva- 
man’s Gram. v.25 Caburne is a small line made of spun 
yarne to make a bend of two Cables, or to sease the Tackels, 
or the like. 2678 in Puturps; also in mod. Dicts. 

| Cacafue'go. Also 7 cacafugo, -fogo, caco- 
fuego. [f. L.caca-re, Sp. and Pg. cagar_to dis- 
charge excrement +Sp. fuego (Pg. fogo) fire :—L. 
Jocus hearth.] A spitfire ; a braggart. 

(The name of the Spanish mleon taken by Drake in 1g77.) 

x6ag Fretcnen Jair Maid 1.1, She will be ravisht before 
our faces by rascalls and cacafugos, wife, cacafugoes ! 
¢1661 Argyle’s Will in Harl. Mise. (1746) VU. 27/2 
Presbytery will soon lose a prating, nonsensical Caca- 
fuego. 1696 Pinurirs, Caca/nego, a Spanish word signifying 
Shitefire; and it is used for a bragging vapouring fellow. 
rg2r-go in Bary. 1925 in New Cant, Dict. (1775 Asu, 

aca funegen an insect in Spain said to dart fire from its 
tail.] 

Cacagogue, erroncous form of CacoAcoGcuE. 

Cacao (kikdto, kiki-o). . Also (6-7 caccao), 
6-8 cacon, 8 caco, cocno; and see Cocoa, [Sp. 
cacao, ad. Mexican caca-uatl * caca-tree’.} 

1,. The seed of a tropical American tree (Zheo- 
broma Cacao, N. O. Bytineriacex), from which 


cocoa and chocolate are prepared. 

issg Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 342 In the steade [of 
money] the halfe shelles of almonds, whiche kynde of Bar- 
barous money they [the Mexicans] caule cacao or cacan- 

uate, 1394 Buunpevit, Lrere. v. (ed. 7) 568 Fruit, which 
the Inhabitants cal in their tongue Cacaco, it is like toan 
Almond. .of it they make a certaine drinke which they love 
marvelous well. @1687 Petty Pol. Arith. iv. (x x) 83 The 
value of Sugar, Indico, Tobacco, Cotton, and’ Caccao, 
brought from the Southward parts of America, 1702 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3842/3 A French Prize .. laden with Sugar, Caco 
and Indigo tom Martinico, 1748 Anson Vay. u, v, (ed. 4) 
248 Her Toad consisted of timber, cocno, coco-nuts, tobacco,’ 
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hides, 1836 Maccuivnay Himbold?s Trav. viii. 10d 
Cacao and sugar were also raised to a considerable extent. 
1849 W. Invine Columbus 11.315. * 

2. The powder produced by grinding the sceds, 
often with other substances mixed; also the drink 
prepared from the seeds or powder ; = Cocoa. 

1652 Wapsworti Chocolate 2 Cacao .. is cold and dry. 
1662 H. Srunpe /nd, Nectar ii. 8 They had brought to - 
them jarrs of Cacao. . 

8. The tree whose fruit yields this seed, more 
fully called Cacao-tree. 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 11 They supply the most agree- 
able soils for the cacao, 1998 Ronertson Hist, Amer. 
lL, vi. 296 The value.. was estimated by the number 
of nuts of the cacao, which he might expect in exchange. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food 32 The seeds of the cacao were 
made use of as money in Mexico. 

4. attrib., as in cacao-niut, -tree, etc. ; also cacao- 
butter, a fatty matter obtained from the cacao-nut, 
used for making pomades, candles, etc.; cacao- 
walk, 2 plantation of cacao-trees. 

1652 Wanswortn Chocolate 13 When they are growne up 
to a good hight, then they plant the Cacao-trees, 1661 
Hickerwem, Famaica 30 Two of these little Cacoa Nuts 
(or Kernels) passe currant forone farthing. /¢id. 24 Cacoa- 
Walks. containing ten or twelve Acres of Ground, 1662 
H, Srusee Jud. Nectar ii. 9 They made a certain cooling- 
drink of the Cacao nuts. 1778 Ronertson Hist, Aner. 11. 
vit, q1z The cacao-tree grows spontaneously in several parts 
of the torrid zone, 1883 Lapy Brassey The Trades 140 
The ground is then prepared for the reception of the cacao 
pods, which are planted in rows called ‘cacao-walks', 

Cacarootch, obs. form of Cockroaon. 

tCarcatory, a. Obs rare. [ad. mod. L. 
caciétérius, £. cacdre to evacuate the bowels; see 
-ORY.] Attended with looseness of the bowels. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 183 Cacatory, Dejectory, 
or Loose-fevers,,ought wholly to be imputed to Choler. 
1753 Cuamsens Cyel, Supp., Cacatoryfever. 

Caccagogne (kiekiggg). AZed. [mod. f. Gr. 
wdnkn excrement +-aywyos leading, leading away, 
f. dy-ew to lead, drive. Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
1753 has mod.L. cacagoga.} An ointment made 
of alum and honey, and used to promote stool, 

Caceao, obs. f. of Cacao. 

Cacche(n, obs. f. Catcy v. 

Cace, obs, form of Case. 

+Cacemphaton. Oés. rare. [Gr. xanéppa- 
zov ‘ill-sounding, equivocal’.] An ill-sounding 
expression, : 

(1589 Purrenitam Eng. Poeste (Arb.)260 This vice is called 
by the Greekes Cacemphaton, we call it the vnshamefast or 
figure of foule speech.] 1622 Peacnam Compl. Gentl, (1661) 
174 It had beene an harsh and unpleasing Cacemphaton, as 
your own eare will tell you. 1721-90 in Baiwey, 

Cachalot (kefilpt, kee'falo). Also 8-9 -elos, 
[a. F. cachalot, in the Bayonne dial, of 17th. 
cachalut, app. meaning, ‘ toothed’, from a Romanic 
word for ‘tooth’ or ‘grinder’, in Gascon cachat, 
Careassone cazchal, Cat. caxal, Pr. dials. cazssal, 
caysal. The first notice of the word in Eng. writers 
is quoted from the French of Anderson’s /Vistofve 
Naturelle de Zsland, etc. amburg 1746). The 
word is now found in most European langs., as Ger. 
hachalot, Da. kaskelot, Sw. kaselot, Du. kastlot, etc. 

(In Miscellanca Curiosa, 1670 (Frankfort, and Leipzig 
1681), observation cxxavi. (p. 266) treats of this whale ‘qui 
in Bayonna, Byaris, et in insula S. Johannis de Luca, et in 
locis ubi capitur Cachaiut, latine Orca dicitur’,) A differ- 
ent derivation is proposed by Zobler, Zestsch. (, Ron. Philol. 
IV. 176, whereby he would connect it with Sp. cachuelo, 
which derives from L. catulus.] J ; 

A genus of whales, belonging to the family Ca/o- 
dontidx, distinguished by the presence of teeth in 
the lower jaw. The Common Cachalot, or Sperm 
Whale, which yields spermaccti, grows to the 
length of 7o feet, and has a head nearly one-half 
of the length of the body; it occurs in all seas, 
but its home is the Pacific Ocean. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. XVI1.174 The figure which Mr. Ander- 
son gives of the Cachelot.. has the alr of a_monster. 1789 
Pennant Zoo/, U1. 46 This genus.. the French call Ca. 
chalot, a name we have adopted. 1832 Lyett Princ. Geol, 
If. 279 A herd of Cachalots, upwards of one hundred in 
number, were found stranded at Knirston, Orkney. 1833 
Sir C. Bet. Hand (1834) 298 The physeter or cachelot 
whale... has a very large head and is remarkable for hav- 
ing teeth, 1847 Carrenrer Zool, § 213. 

Cache (kaf), sd. Also 6 casshe, fa. F. 
cache, {. cacher to hide.] 

1. A hiding place, esp. of goods, treasure, etc. 

1595 Drake Voy. 12 The inhabitants havinge intelligence 
of our cominge, had .. hid theyr treasure in casshes. 1860 
C. Innes Scotl. in Mid, Ages x. 310 The little cache on 
the Orkney seashore, produced 16 pound weight of silver, 
2856 W. R. Kine Sports. at. in Canada iii. 57 
Crouched in his cache of green boughs. . 

b. esp. A hole or mound made by American 
pioneers and Arctic explorers to hide stores of 


provisions, ammunition, etc. 


. 3837 We Irvine Capt. Bonneville 1, 267 Captain Bonne. 


ville..prevailed upon them to‘proceed..to the caches. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xii. 138 The power of the bear in 
breaking up a provision cache is extraordinary, 1878 Mark- 
nam Gi. Frosen Seca v. 62 Every cairn and cache was 
thoroughly examined, - 
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2. The store of provisions so hidden, 

183.. Back Fral. Arctic Voy. (Bartlett), I took advantage 
of a detached heap of stones, to make a cache of a bag of 
pemmican, 842 mont Report Exp. Rocky Mts. (1845) 
22 As this was to be a point in our homeward journey, F 
made a cache (a term used in all this country for what is 
hidden in the ground) of a barrel of pork. 1865 Luppock 
Preh, Times xiv. (1869) 484 The Esquimaux .. they all of 
them make ‘caches’ of meat under stone cairns. - 

Cache (kaf), v [f. Caonn sd.: cf. F. cacher] | 
trans, To put in a cache; to store (provisions) 
under ground; said also of animals. 

1856 Rane Arct. Expi. I. xxiii, 288 He geourdingy cached 
enough provision to last them back.’ 1865 Lp, Mitton & 

. CHeapie WV, West Pass. v.75 We now proceeded... to 
‘remove the cask from its hiding-place, and ..to cache it 
safely at some distance, 1877 Coves Fur Axin:, ii. 51 When 
they [wolverenes]} can eat no more, they continue to steal 
the baits and cache them. 

Cache, obs. form of Casu, Chinese money. 

Cache(n, obs. form of Catcx z. 

Gachectic (kikektik), 2 Also 7-8 -ick. 

timately ad. Gr. xaxerrix-és in a bad habit of 
body. Cf. Cacnexy. Cachectiqgue occurs in F. 
in 16th. ; mod.L. cachecticus is prob. still earlier.] 
Of or pertaining to cachexy; affected with or 
characterized by cachexy or a bad state of body. 

-x634 T. Jonnson tr. Parey's Chirurg. xx. vii. (1678) 461 A 
melancholick cachectick disposition of the whole body. 1744 
Berxerzy Séris § 94 The good effect of this medicine on 
cachectic and scorbutic persons. x86 O. W. Honmes Elsie 
V, 2x0 The fiat-chested and cachectic pattern which is the 
classical type of certain excellent young females, 

Cacherctical, a. [f. prec. + -aul.] =prec. 

x625 Harr Anat. Ur, iv. 43 She was of a whitish bleake 
colour, and of a cachecticall disposition. 1733 ArnutHNoT 
Air (J.) Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and ca- 
chectical. x75 in Jounson ; in Cratc and mod. Dicts. 

+ Cachekow. Sc. Obs. [f. Catoa v. +Cow.] 
A ‘cow-catcher or cattle-pounder; hence ges, a 
bailiff, Cf. CatcH-Poun. 

_ 2813 Douctas 2@xeis vir. Prol. 136 Sum wald be court 
man, sum clerk, and sum a cachekow, Sum knycht, sum 
capitane, sum Caiser, sum King, 

+Ca‘chere. Obs. rare—. [e. ONE, cachéve, 
cacheor (mod.F. chasseur), f. cacher ta CHASH: cf. 
Catoner.] A hunter. 

61340 Gaw.& Gr. Kt. 1139 Penne bise cacheres bat coupe, 
cowpled hor houndez. 

+Ca‘cherel. Ods. Also 4 kacherel. if prec. 
+-EL. Cf. scoundrel, wasirel.] A catchpoll, beagle, 
*bull-dog’. - 

3325 Pol, Songs (1839) 151 Ajeyn this cachereles cometh 
thus y mot care. @x340 Ayend, 263 De dycuel a-ye huam 
and his kachereles. .his hous mid greate strengpe wolde loty. 

+ Cachespell,-pule. Sc. Os. Also 6 cache- 


puyll, -pill, -spale, caichpule, kaichspell, 7 
eatchpule, [app.corrupt form of MFlem. caetse- 
spel, f. caetse | =¥Fr. chasse, Eng, Caase), Du. 
kaats place where the ball falls+ ras play. The 
Flem. was evidently from a north. Fr. cache: cf. 
Picard cacher to chase.] A 

1. The game of tennis; also atirib, 

2868 Woman's Truth in Sc. Pasguits (1868) 4 Ane handles 
man I saw but dreid, In caichpwle faste tlayene. x61 
Rates (Jam,) Balles called Catchpule {1670 Tennis] balls the 
thousand viij/, x88 G. Cuaumers Life Q. Mary I. 255 
Cachepole, or Tennis was much enjoyed by the prince. 

2. A tennis-court. - 

31526 Sc. Ld. Treasurer's Acc. in Pitcairn Crimén. Trials 
I, 271 Item, for ballisin Crummmisecache-puyll. 1538 Ader- 
deen Registers XVI. (Jam.) The bigging of the said Alex‘ris 
cachespale wall, 2863 /déd, KXV. (Jam.) The fluir of his 
cachepill laitly biggit. xgo97 Sc, Act Jas. VE. (x8x4) 155 
(Jam.) Orcherdis, yardis, doucattis, kaichspell, cloistour .. 
cituat within the boundis. .of the priorie. .of Sanctandrois, 

Cachet (kafg). Also 6-7 catchet.’ [Fr. ;.f. 
cacher to conceal; in 18th c, treated as English.] 

LA seal, Letter of cachet (F. lettre de cachet): 
a letter under the private seal‘of the French king, , 
containing an order, often of exile or imprisonment. 

@ 1639 Srortiswoop A7st. Ci. Scot?. 1v. (2677) 193 She had 
appointed, in stead of his hand, a Cachet to be used in the 
signing of Letters. 1984 Erskine Princ, Se. Law (1809) 177. 
On the accession of James VJ. to the crown of England, a 
catchet or seal was made, having the King’s name engraved . 
on it, with which all signatures were to- be. afterwards 
teal : 1783 Scots Mag. XV. 62/2 He obtained a letter of 
cachet. . 

2. fig. Stamp, distinguishing mark, ‘sign manual’. 

ae ‘Tuacnenay Park Sk BE (r88s) 6 All his works 
[pictures] have a grand cachet: he never did anything mean. 
1882 Penopy Hug, Fournatism xxii.176 The journal in 
which the cachet of fashionable life is to be distinguished. 

8, attrib, Done under letter of cachet; privy, secret.- 

1837 Fraser's Mag, XVI. 293 Abominators of all close, 
cachet, muffled. .proceedings, ‘ 

+Cache‘xicate, cacexicate, v. Obs.rare-1. 

{£ next; see -aTE.] ¢vans. To render cachectic. 
1650 Bunwer Anthropomet. ii. (1653) 71 Cacexicate their 
petty Corpusculums, |" - 
-Cachexy (see below). Also’y cacéxy; -ie, 
cachexe, | -ie, . eakexy; and in mod.Lat. form 
cachexia; (8 cacexia). _ [ad. mod.L. cachexia or 
F, cachexte (16th ¢. in Paré), ‘ad.. Gr. xayegia, £ 
ina ~~ ~éfta = éfcs habit or state, £. Zx-ew to - 
ou, if. ~ 7 RPE SHES 
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have, have oneself; be in condition. Walker ac- 

cents (ke’keksi) which is according to Eng. analo- 
- gies; but mod. Diets. have mostly (kike-ksi).] 

‘A depraved -condition of the body, in which 

nutrition is everywhere defective.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

xgq3 R, Cortanp Galyen's Terap. 2D iij, The cuyll haby- 
tude of the body (whiche the Grekes call Cachexie). xg3g 

Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 58 The dysease which the 

phisicians caule exia, 26yx Witt tr. Primrese's Pop, 
Err, w. xii. 26a Who can in a Cachexie draw all the vitious 
humours out of the body at once. 2775 Ser E. Barry Od- 
sevu, Wines Ary Liable to. .cachexies..etc. 183 Beruune 
Sc. Fire-side Stor. 65 Affected with fevers and cachexy. 

b. A depraved habit of mind or feeling. 

x6g2 L. S, People's Lid. xvi. 40 The Israelives desiring a 
King .. out of a Cacexie and evill frame of spirit. 6g 
Reeve God's Plea Ep. Ded. s, I see. .a cakexy of evill life 
amongst you. 2843 F. 2, Pacer Warden of Birkingholt 
161 He would think that a cachexy of chattering had be- 
come epidemic among the clergy of the nineteenth century. 
1868 Symonns in Fort. Rev. Dec. IV. 602 Both poets 
(Clough and De Musset] describe the maladie du siécle, 
the nondescript cachexy, in Which aspiration mingles with 
disenchantment, satire and scepticism with a childlike de- 
sire for the tranquillity of reverence and belief. 

ce. Said of a body politic. 

x6sq L'Estaance Chas. /, 187 Her high repletion brought 
her [the City] into a Cachexy. 883 Macn. Mag. Nov. 33 
Ireland ,. lies fretful and wrathful under a grim social ca- 
chexy of distressful centuries. A 

Cachinnate (keekingit), v. [f. L. cachtund-re : 
see -ATE,] tr. To laugh loudly or immoderately, 

1824 De Quincey Walladmor in London Mag. X. 354 Not 
a publisher but cachinnates from Leipsic to Moscow. 1837 
Fraser's Mag. XV1. 432 Groggan .. only cachinnated the 
more vehemently. 

Cachinnation (kekingifon). [ad. L. cachin- 
nation-em, n. of action f. cachinnare: see prec.] 
Loud or immoderate laughter. 

1623 Cockeram, Cachinnation, a great laughter. 16: 
Person Varieties 11. 60 These Cachinnations or laugh. 
ings.. which we heare, are rather Aerall spirits. 18:5 
Scott Guy M, iii, The hideous grimaces which attended 
this unusual cachinnation. 1868 Brownixc King § Be. V1. 
vit. 767 He moved to mirth and cachinnation all. 

Ca‘chinnatox. [agent-noun f. L, vb, in prec] 
A loud or immoderate laugher. 

18.. R, Cuamaurs Wicesht, They mark a cachinnator as 
a man to be avoided, 

Cachinnatory (ke'kinateri), a, [f. prec.: see 
-ony.] Of, pertaining to, or connected with loud 
or immoderate laughter. . 

31828 Blachw. Mag. XXIV. 188 Shall our cachinnatory 
muscles remain rigid? 1846 Hawrnorne Afosses u. iii. (1864) 
6z Which threatened instant death on the slightest cachin- 
natory indulgence. 

Cachique, obs, form of Cacique. 

beat g (kee'tfolpn). Min. [‘ Kaschtschilon 
= “beautiful stone” of Kalmucks and Tartars’ 
(Dana).] A variety of the opal, opaque, bluish- 
white, porcelain-white, pale yellowish or reddish. 

79x Macte in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 369 That variety 
of calcedony which is to plnwanges by the name 
of Cacholong. 1868-80'Dana Min. 199 acholong ,. often 
adheres to the tongue, and contains a little alumina, 

| Cachou (kafz). Also 8 cashou, [Fr] 

1.=Catecau. 

1708 Mortteux Rabelais v. viii, Store of Mirabolans, 
Cashou, Green Ginger preserv’d. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat, 
(2752) 787 Cardamome, Long Pepper, Cachou, etc. ; 

. A’sweetmeat, generally in the form of a pill, 
made of cashew-nut, extract of liquorice, etc., 
used by tobacco-smokers to sweeten the breath. 

|| Cachrys (kerkris). Bot. [Gr. xaxpus catkin.] 

+1. ‘The catkin of nut-trees, willows, etc.’ Obs. 

1908 in Kersey. 73x in Battey II, 

. A genus of umbelliferous plants. 

| Cachucha, (kat{#tfi). Incorrectly cachuca, 
[Sp] A lively Spanish dance, 

1840 Barua Jngol, Leg. 480 A Court where it’s thought 
in a lord or a duke a Disgrace to fall short in the Brawls 

their Cachouca), 2842 THackeray frye in Comic T. § 
Sk. 11. rg4 In a very short time inse .. could dance 
the cachuca. -184z Loner. SA, Stud. 1, iti, I see thee dance 
cachuchas, 1867 Miss Brapnon Aum. Floyd i, 8. 


| Cacique (kist*k). Forms: 6 (L. caccicus, 


cacigtus,) cacike, cazike, -7 cassique, casique, ° 


(casica), 8 cachique, 8- cazique, 6- cacique. 
[a. Sp. cactgue, caztgze, or ¥.cactgue ative Haytian 
word for ‘lord, chief’ (Oviedo és. de las Indtas).] 
A native chief or ‘prince’ of the aborigines in 
the West Indies and adjacent parts of America. 
1555 Epen Decades W. Ind... 1. (Arb.) 72 Makynge ..a 
brotherly league with the Caceicus (that is to saye a kynge). 
1877 Hpen & Witizs Hist. Trav. 219b, These Indians 
gyue great honour and reuerence to theyr Cacique. 3578 
TN. tr, Cong, W. Ind. 33 A cruel and cursed Cacike, that- 
is to say a Lord, in whose power we fell. a@1618 Rateicu 
Afol. 46 The Mynes which the Cassique Carapana offered 
them. 1697 Damerer Voy. (1698) I. v, 224 They had a Ca. 
sica too.. he could neither write nor ‘speak Spanish. 
2778 Roserrson Hest, Anzer. 1, 1..97 Here Columbus 
was visited by a prince or Cazique of the country. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. I. 757 The several nations are governed 
their chiefs ee 2799 Sueriwan Picavyo 1. i, 
In yonder hill, among the palm.trees, we have surprised an 
old ‘cacique. x8 o1t Mexico us, i. (1864) 73 The 
~cacique who ruled over this province, = - *.-. 


CAOKLE. 


Hence Caci‘queship, + Cacique'sse. 

760 tr. Fras § Ulloa's Voy.v.v. (2772)266 The caciqu 

or Indian women, who are mamied to the aleades .. an 
others. 1849 Fraser’s Mag. XL, 411 The attainment of the 
caciqueship of that pseudo El Dorado by Gregor McGregor. 
_Cack (kek), v. Obs. or dial. [app. ad. L. caca-re 
in same sense, whence also MDu. cacken, Du. 
hakken, early mod.Ger. hacker, Da. hakke; also 
Boh. kakati, Pol. kakaé.} 

L. zztr. To void excrement. 

1436 Pol. Poents (1859) IL. 170 Wythoute Calise in ther 
buttere the cakked. ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 58/1 Cakkyn, or 
fyystyn, caco. ¢rsoo Dunuar Fenzeit Frier ror Ffor feir 
vacunnandly he cawkit. 1570 Levins Mant. 5 To cake, 
cacere. x61x Cotar., Chier, to cacke. a1gto Pore Adley 
i, Some cack against the wall. 1732 in Battey I. 

2. irvans. Vo void as excrement. . 

1485 Caxton Trevisa’s Higden Ww. x. (t527) 158 One that 
hadde cacked golde. 2549 Cranarer in Strype Life (1694) 
App. 105 Because the Devil could not get out at his mouth, 
the man blew him, or cacked him out behind. 

Cack, sé. Obs. or dial. [f. same source as prec.: 
used already in OE. in the comb. cac-Aifs “latrina’.] 
, € 1600 7 70x vy, Vv. (1842) 89 Hee hath a face like one’s that 
is at cack. - 

+Cackerel (kekorél). 7 Ods. Also 7 anc- 
karel, cackxel, [a. obs. F. cagzerel (also cagarel, 
cagaret) Cotgr., ad. Pr. cagarel, cagarello (also, 
according to Duhamel, gagavel, whence Cuvier’s 
specific name gagarella); app. f. Pr. cagar:—L. 
cacdre (see CAOK v.), with which the name is popu- 
larly associated, 

(Variously eenowoaieed as ‘a fish which voids excrements 
when pursued’ or ‘which when eaten relaxes the bowels’; 
M, Paul Meyer suggests that the name is merely one of 
contempt =‘ méchant petit poisson ’, ‘ poisson chétif’, The 
allied ene is now in Pr, picare?, dim, of Aicaro ‘rogue, 
rascal .., 

1. Asmall fish of the Mediterranean: the name is 
applied by the fishermen of Marseilles and Toulon 
to Swaris gagarella (Cuv.), and perhaps to other 
similar species of the same genus of small sea- 
breams, Early writers used the word to english 
Pliny’s waza ‘a kind of small sea-fish, eaten salted 
ae poor’, now the name of a genus closely 
akin to Swazzs, 

1583 J. Hiems tr. Funins’ Nomenctator, Mena..a cack- 
rell, so called, because it maketh the eaters laxative: some 
take it fora herring or sprat. 160r HoLtann Péing I. 249 
Cackarels change their colour ; for these fishes being white 
all Winter, wax blacke when Summer comes. Jéid. II. 
442 Salt Cackerels. 1632 SHERWoop L1e.-Fr. Dict, A 
cackerell (fish), cagarel, caguere?, cagaret, juscle : bocgue, 
mantole, mendole, mene, 1634 Sin T. Herpert Trav. 187 
Fish,whosc ordinary abode is in salt waters, namely porpoise, 
—cackrel, skate, soles, etc, ty2r-go in Baiuey. 178g Jonn- 
son, Cackerel, a fish said to make those who eat it laxative. 

2. fas if f. Cacx.} Dysentery (F. caguesangue). 

3659 Hower Zex, Tvtrag, [t. Prov.1g May the Cackrel 
take him [transl. It. cacasangue]. 

Cackle (kerk'l), sb. [f. the vb. stem: ef. Sw. 
Aackel in same sense.] 

1. Acackler. (Or? adj. cackling.) 

ar225 Aner. R, 66 Uolewed. .nout be kakele[v. ». chakele, 
kakelinde) Bue. Mod. collog. or dial, What a cackle she is ! 

2. Cackling ; as of a hen or goose. 

3674 N. Fairrax 2udk & Selv. To Rdr., Dinn’d & grated 
with the Cackle. 1697 Drypen 2neis vit, (R.) The silver 

‘oose.. by her cackle, sav'd the state. 1833 TENNYSON 

‘oose iii, The goose let fall a golden egg With cackle and 
“B. fle. Stupid loquacity, silly ch 

. fig. Stupid loquacity, silly chatter. 

1676 7A. Rivevus, Jun.’ Ay. Sivirke 18 Bedawb'd with 
Addle Eggs of the Animadverters own Cackle. 1859 TEN- 
NYSON Z71d 276 The rustic cackle of your bourg. 1862 
Tuornsury Turner I, 262 The cackle about Claude. 

b. A short spasmodic laugh, a chuckle. 

1856 Lever Martins of Cro’ M. 410 ‘She hasn't got a nice 
day for pleasuring !’ said the Jew, with a vulgar cackle. 

Cackle (kerk’l), 71 Forms: 3 kakelen, ca- 
kelen, 4-5 cackle(n, 5 cakele, -yn, kakyl, 5-6 
cakle, 6 cakyll, cackyll, -el, cacle, 7 cakeli, 6- 
cackle; Sc.6 kekkyl, kekell, 7 kekele : see also 
Keoxur. [Early ME. cakelen: corresp. to Du. ka- 
helewt, LG. kékeln, Sw. hackla, Da. hagle; cf. also 
Ger. gackelz, Du. gageelen, and GaGGie. The evi- 
dence does not make it certain to what extent the 
word has arisen separately in different langs. in imi- 
tation of the animal sounds, or has been adopted 
from one language into another. The word may 
have been WGer. or at least Saxon : but the-Eng. 
may also have been from Scandinavian.] 

1. tztr. To make a noise as a hen, especially after 
laying an egg ; also to make a noise as a goose 
(which is more specifically to GaceLE), 

. 3228 Ancr. R. 66 Pe hen, hwon heo haved ileid, ne‘con 
buten kakelen. 393 Gower Cons. II. 264 Somtime cac- 
lethasahen, ¢x440 Promp. Parv, 58 Cakelyn of hennys, 
gracille, 1470 Hors, Shepe, § G. (1822)17 The ghoos 
may cakle, 2849 ComfZ. Scot. vi. 39 Quhilk gart the hennis 
kekkyl. rss Hurozt, Cakle lyke a henne,.géocio. x996 
Suans, Méerch. V7. v.i.-rog If she should sing by day 
When every Goose is cackling. 2660 W. Secxen Monsuch 
Prof. # ,Some persons are like hens that after laying must 
be cackling, @ 1680 BurLer Rem, (1759) II. 139 Like a 
Wildgoose always cackling when he is upon = Wing. 


CACKLE, 


1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. Il. 253 A hen could not cackle 
but she was on the alert to secure the new-laid egg, 

b. Said of the chattering of other "birds, esg. 

crows, jackdaws, magpies, and orate a Obs, 
awx223 Aucr, R.88 Ane rikelot pet cakeled hire al pet heo 
isihd. 1830 Lynsay Test. Papyngo 94 Bark lyk ane Dog, 
and kekelllykeane Ka. 1553 T. WILSON fed, r17 b, Some 
cackels lyke a henne or a Jack dawe. 1613 Marknast Zug. 
Husbandmtan t. i. iti. (2635) 13 If Crowes flocke much to- 
gether, and cakell and talke. 1675-7 Hopes Homer 275 
A cloud of starelings cackle when they fly. : 
2. fig. Said of persons: a. To be full of noisy 
and inconsequent talk; to talk glibly, be loqua- 
cious, prate, chatter. b. To talk loudly or fussily 
about a petty achievement, like a hen after laying 
anegg. c. To chuckle, ‘to laugh, to giggle’ (J.). 
1530 Parser. 473/1 Howe these women cackyll nowe they 
have dyned. 1599 Broughton's Let?. ix. 34 Cease cackling 
of the vnlearnednes of thy betters. xgx2 Arnutuxot Jol 
Bull (1727) 7o Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed. 
x 7 ean Tanered 11. v. (1871) 78 The peers cackle as 
if they had laid an egg. 1860 Gen. P. Tnoxrsox Audi Alt, 
ILL. exix. 59 It is also the business of a sensible govern- 
ment, not to cackle on its discoveries. 1862 TuackeRay 
Four Georges iti. 162 The equerries and women in waiting 
+ .cackled over their tea. — ‘ 

3. zrans. To utter with or express by cackling. 

¢x225 Ancr, R. 66 3if hit nereicakeled. 1857 Livixcstone 
Trav. vi. 114 Any man who .. cackles forth a torrent of 
vocables, x880 HoweLis Undisc. Country i. 28 The ladies 
. Now rose. .and joyously cackled satisfaction, 

Ca‘ckle, v.4 Nauti. Also keckle. ‘To cover 
a cable spirally with 3-inch old rope to protect 
it from chafe in the hawse hole’ (Adm, Smyth). 

1748 Anson Voy. ut. ii. fed. 4) 427 They {cables} were be- 
sides cackled twenty fathom from the anchors, 

Cackler (kekloz). [f. CackLe v1 + -Erl] 
One who cackles ; fig. a tell-tale, tattler, blabber. 
slang. A fowl. 

az4o00 Cav, Alyst. 131 Kytt Cakelere and Colett Crane. 
1598 Frorio, Gracchione ..a chatter, a cackler. 1673 R, 
Heap Canting Acad. 192 A Prigger of the Cacklers, 1730-6 
Battey, Cackler, a Prater, a Tell-tale, a noisy Person; 
also a humerous word for capons or fowl. 1878 Browninc 
Poets Craisic 92 If they dared Count you a cackler, 

Cackling (kekliy), v0/, sd.” [see -1xe1,] 

1. The crying of a hen on laying an egg; also 
that of a goose, or other fowl. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Part, Foules 562 Tho began The goose to 
speke, and in her cakelinge, She said. 1562 J, Hevwoop 
Prov. § Epigr, (1867) 110 ‘The cocke praide hir, hir cack. 
lyng to seace. 1709 Jatier No. 133 rx The cackling of 
cranes, when they invade an army of pigmies, 282t CLARE 
Vill, Minstr. 11,70 Constant cacklings of new-laying hens. 

2. Loud idle talk or chatter : sometimes with im- 
mediate reference to the cry of a hen on laying. 

1530 Patser. 202/2 Cackelyng, bablong, cacguet, x60 
Dent Path-w. Heauen 171 They spend the rest of the da 
:;in.. cackling, prating and gossipping. 1860 Gen. P. 
Tuomrson Andt Alt. IIL exix. 61 This cackling about im- 

roved arms is not worthy of well-informed statesmen. 1! 

£0. Eviot J, Holt (2868) 161 And when it takes to cack- 
ling, will have nothing to announce but that addled delusion. 

Ca‘ckling, 79/. a. [see -1nG*.] That cackles. 

a@122g (see CackLe sé. 1). 1667 HARMAN Caveat 86 She 
hath a Cacling chete [i.¢. ahen). 1622 Fretcner Begear’s 
&. v. i, Or surprising a boor’s ken for grunting-cheats? Or 
cackling-cheats? 1694 Fuatman Belly God 29 Pluck offf] 
thecackling head. 2794 Mas. Prozzi Synon, XI. 174 Ciar- 
fatano means a prating, cackling creature, and answers to 
our term Quack, 31841 Catun iV. Amer. Ind. (1849) I. 
liv. 182 Some hundreds of cackling women and girls bathing. 

Caco- representing Gr. xaxo- combining form 
of saxés bad, evil, forming many compounds in 
Greek, some of which, like cacochymy, cacodemon, 
cacocthes, cacophony, have reached English through 

_ Latin (and French); others have been adapted 
directly from Greek in modern times (as cacology, 
cacotrophy); others have been formed on Greek 
analogies from. their elements, Compounds of - 
Greek and Latin, as cacedorons=malodorous, and 
the medical cacosomnta (sleeping badly) are ex- 
ceptional, : Occasionally caco- is used in looser or 
casual combination with words of Greek deriva- 
tion, which may have been modelled on caco- 
demon, as in caco-magitian, cacotype. Tt is very 
freely used in medical terminology to form names of 
bad states of bodily organs, but most of these are 
not English in form, e.g, cacogala‘ctia (a condition 
in which the milk is bad), cacagvossta@ (putrid state 
of the tongue), cacomorphia (malformation or de- 
formity), caconychia (morbid state’ of the nails), 
cacopharyngia (a putrid condition of the pharynx), 
cacophthalmia (malignant inflammation” of the. 

- eyes), cacoplasia (formation of diseased structures 
from a. depraved condition of the system), caco- 
preumonia, cacorrhachitis (disease of the -vertebral 
column), ‘cacothymia (disordered state of mind), 
cacotrichia (disease of the. hair), etc. ae 

Cacoa, obs. form of Caoao, Cocoa... - . 
_Cacochylous (kcko,koi'les), ¢. Path. [mod. 
f, Gr. uaesxid-os with bad juice or flavour +-ous.] - 
Characterized by bad chylé; of difficult diges- 
tion, as ‘ cacochylous aliments’. Sy/. Sac. Lex. 

1859 in Mave Za, Lew. Se 
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. Sd Cacochy‘lia, depraved chylification. . 
. 1706 Puintips, Cacochylia, a bad chylification, when the 
chyle is not daly made, 721-90 in BalLey. 1839 G. Ray- 
monp in New Monthly Mag. LV1.306 Persons. .using every 
diligence for a most unprofitable cacochylia. 
Ca'cochyme, @. Obs. Path. [a. F. caco- 
chyme (x6th c. in Paré), ad. Gr. xaxéyipos with 
unhealthy humours, f. #aso- bad + xvpés juice, hu- 
mour.] Full of evil humours. i 

2624 W. Barcray Negenthes in Arb. Fae Fas. I Coun- 
terbi, 26 The Bory Yee coerulea se of enil humours. 

Cacochymic (kreko,ki-mik), a. and sd. arch. 
Also 6 cacochymyke, -chimick, -ike, 7° -chy- 
mick(e. [f, CacooHyY.E (or its source) + -Ic.] 

A. adj, Having unhealthy or depraved hu- 
mours ; ill-humoured (in body). 

354 R, Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., In cacochy- 
myke bodyes and replete. 625 Hart Anat, Ur. 1. iii. 34 
His bodie {was} plethoricke and cacochymicke. 1665 R. 
Kepnate Afedela Pestil. 71 Uf Cacochimick .. he must be 
well purged. 1863 7. Tuompgon Ann. Influenza 4 A pale 
caccochimic and depraved countenance. 

B. oe An ‘ill-humoured’ person. P 

t + Sansoro Agripfa’s Van. Artes 158 Made now 0 
Ageie Cacochinickes, of Phisitions, Eeerpaens 

Cacochy’mical, ¢. ech. [f. as prec. +-st.] 
Having the humours of the body depraved ; ‘ill- 
humoured’ (in body, and jocularly, in disposition). 

1606 Hottanv Sueéon. Annot. 18 In cacochymicall bodies, 
such as his was. 1656 Riocrey Pract. Physic 193 To cure 
a Sacoce Tua Bete 3907 Frover Pulse-Waich 97 The 
old Writers call'd these the different Species of cacochi- 
mical Choler. 1836 Fraser's Mag. X11]. 227 By what 
means did you... arriveat a cacochymical old age? 1837 
Beppozs Let, Mar., Critical and cacochymical remarks on 
European literature. | 

7 Gacochy'mious, a. Obs. [f. cacochymia 
(see below) + -ovs.] =CAcoourMic. 

1676 Snapwett. Virtuoso n. Wks. 1720 1. 347 They were 
cacochymious, and had deprav’d viscera. 1702 E. BAYNaRD 
Cold Baths 1, (2709) 337 ‘Acocymious Juices. 

+ Cacochy'mist, Ods. [f. as prec. + -1sT_] 
A person of depraved ‘humours’. 

adi Agrippa's Van. Arts xc. 313 In stead of Alchym- 
ists, Cacochymists; in stead of being Doctors, Beggers. 

Cacochymy (kre‘kokoimi). azck. Also 6-8 
-ohymie, and in Latin form 6— cacochymia, (' 


vey Advice agst Plague 2x1 Cacochymies or fowl bodies of 
avai require strong es. 2652 Bicos Mew Disp. 
» 184 The Anarchy of a cacochymin keeps not court in the 


mm. 1744 Mircnert in : 
XLIIL 144 A iar kind o} Cachexy accompanied with 
an atrabilious C ymy. 7839 New Monthly Mag, LVI, 
386 Are not their countenances disfigured by the eacochymy 
oftheir humours, 1852 Hasutton Discuss. 248, 

+ Cacode-mieal, a. Ods. vare—*. A humorous 
mixture of cacodxmon and academical, : 

1610 Rowtanps Mart. Mark-all 6 Vp starts an old’ Caco- 
demicall Academicke with his frize bonnet. 

Cacodemon, -daemon (krekodz‘mon). [a. Gr, 
xaxodaipow evil genius; also adj. possessed by an 
evil genius, ill-starred; whence sense 2,] 

1, An evil spirit. 

(2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. u. xix. (1498) 45 Plato in 
Cunco callith the deuyll Cachodemon, that is to viiderstonde 
knowynge euyll.] 1894 Nasite Terrors of Nt. Wks, 1883-4 
III. 267 Anic terror, the least _iMusion_ in the earth, is a 
Cacodxmon vnto him. 1994 Swans. Rich. (I, 1. tii, 144 
Leaue this World, Thou Cacodemon! 2664 ButLer Hd. 
un. 1. 644 Nor was the Dog a Cacodxman, But a true Dog. 
as Younc Love Fame ui. (1757) 93 Poor negroes, thus, to 
show their burning spite 
dev'lish white, 1870 LoweLL Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 
93 To make the pagan divinities hateful, they were stigma- 
tized _as cacodamons, ris 


xvi 550 A great corru 
jf 


- tb. fed. A name for nightmare. Syd. Soc. Lex. 


_ x8xr in Hoorer Aled, Dict. 
ec. zransf. Applied to persons, ete. 
: xgzx Mrs. Cenriivar sfarflot.w, Wks. (1760) 168 The old 
Cacademon is gone into that house. 1822 Scotr Aenilsv. 
(2867) 109 My millcr's thumb—my prince of cacodemons— 
my fittle mouse, 1854 Bapnam Hadieut. 420 Untaught by 
their parents to know better, these little lemons, ete. 
2. Astrol. The Twelfth House (or Scheme) in 
‘a figure of the Heavens, so called from its baleful’ 
Signification. - Fe ee one 
~ ,@ 1625 Frercner Rollo w- ii, 442 The.twelfth the Caco-, 
demon. 1721-90 in Baler. * te 


, Cacodemoniac. rere. [f. prec.: cf, Dzno-- 


“NIAG:] ‘ One ‘possessed with an evil spirit. - 
+ 32657 Tomtinson Kenon’s Dip. 20 Unless somecacodemo- 
_Miack, that refers them to his Philosophy. ~ = 
* +Cacodemornial, 2. Obs. rare—1, [fas prec. 
+-An.] Of ap pare to an evil spirit,’ 
xgzz Sxetton Why nat to Courte Bo7 To his college con> 
uentuall, As well calodemonyall As to cacodemonyall, - 
Cacodemonic, @. [ad. Gr.: xaxo8arponseds 


I 
To cacodamons, say, they're’ 


CACOGENESIS. 


bringing misfortune’, in a sense taken from Caco- 
DEMoN.] Of the nature of a cacodemon. - 

"1886 Pad! Mail G. 20 Aug. 4/2 One of these. .declines to 
have further dealings with cacodxmonic powers. _- aS 

Cacode"monize, v. rare—. {see -1Z8.) trans. 
To make into a demon. bs ; se eas 

38. Soutiey Doctor (1849) 672 ‘ Beards’, The simple 
aopeetee of a tait will pth abel the Eudemon. 

Cacodorous (kxkdu-déres), a. rave. [A hybrid 
formation from Gr. xaxo- bad+Oporovs.] Hi- 
smelling, malodorous. 

1863 Press 5 Sept., The August sun begins to make the | 
Thames cacodorous. 778 M. Cotums Afrg. & Merch, WI. 
60 He. .made his way through a cacodorous crowd. 

+ Carcodox, 2. Obs. [a. Gr. xaiddofos of the 
wrong opinion; cf. orthodox.] Holding wrong or 
evil opinions or doctrines. 

1716 M. Davies A then, Brit, III, 28 That Cacodox Alastor 
has. .abandon'd the true Principles of Reason and Religion. 

Cacodoxy. (ke'kedgksi). rave. [a. Gr. xaxo- 
Soffa wrong ‘opinion, f. xaxdofos (see prec.)] 
Wrong ‘opinion or doctrine, heterodoxy. 

21864 R-Turnpure (Webster) Less anxious .. to favor or 
deny orthodoxy, heterodoxy or what Luther calls cacodoxy, 
than to establish the simple truth. 

Hence Cacodo'xian, Cacodo'sieal a, 

1693 Unquuarr Rabelais m1, xxxviii. 328 Cacodoxical fool. 
2716 M. Davigs Athen, Brit, 11, 43: These two Cacodoxian 
Alastors can Cantand Recant nothing but such guieyuilise 
Nugaments. 2880 Weaster Supp,, Cacodoxical, 

Cacodyl (krerkodil). Chem. Also kakodyl(e. 
[f. Gr. xaxd&bens stinking, xarwdla stink (f. «andes 

+ 45-, root of Sfev to emit smell) +-yn, matter.] 

An organic contpound of arsenic and methyl, 
As(CH,), = Kd, also called Arsendimethyl, a 
colourless liquid, of most disgusting garlic odour 
and with extremely poisonous vapour, which takes 
fire on exposure to the air. 

x850 C. Davvexy Atomic Theory vii. 219 The body.. 
which Bunsen regards as the radical, and which from i 
offensive odour he denominates kakodyle. 1867 Cornh. 
Mag. Mar. 383 The well-known garlic-like odour character. 
istic of cacodyl. 1869 Roscoe Llem. Chem. at Cacodyl 
is a colourless liquid, boiling at 170°. 1872 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1. 405 Cacodyt takes fire in the air, at ordinary 
temperatures, even more readily than crude alkarsin. 


Cacodylic (kekodilik), a. Chen. [f. pree.+ - 
10] Of eacodyl, as in Cacodylic acid, {a 0; H, 


a crystalline solid. 

x8go C. Davoery Atomic Theory vii. 219 Kd+Os forms 
kakodylic acid, or algargen. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chent. 

x One of the most important compounds is cacodylicacid ; 
it is soluble in water, and is not poisonous. 

Caccaconomy (keckrkpnomi). rare—1. [f. Gr. 
wart-guovdp-os a bad steward: see Econoxy,] Bad 
economy, bad management. 

2819 Svp. Ssurn in L£din, Rev. KXXIL 28 A mighty cm- 
pire in spite of the cacezconomy of their government. 

Cacoépy (ktkouépi). rave. [a. Gr. xaxoérera 
faulty Innguage.] Bad or erroneous pronunciation; . 
opposed to orthocpy. Hence Cacoépi'stic a. 

2880 Grant Wire Lvery-Day Eng. 40 Phonology finds 
in orthotpy only the materials upon which it works, which 
indeed it finds no less in cacotpy. 1867 A. J. Eris £. £, 
Pronune, 1. tii. 224 Abnormal, cacoepistic, rare, vulgar and 
dialectic forins.. , g 

Ca'coethe, -eth, a Obs. rare. [a. T. caco- 
ethe, ad, Gr. xaxon0ns: sec next. But in the ex- 
amples, the word may represent L. cacoz#hé pl. of 
the sb.] | Of an ill habit; malignant (as a disease). ° 

154t Cor.axn Gaiyen's Terap. 2Civb, It had ben 
better to haue called them [ulcers] Cacocthe, that is to say 
wycked, and nat inueterate. 166x Lover, Hist. nine. § 
ain. 119 It helpes hardnesses, that are called cocoéth. 

lICacoethes (kieko,7-pés, -7*}iz). [L.,a.Gr.caxé- 
0¢s ill habit, propensity, ‘itch’, subst. use of neuter 
of xaxonéys ill-disposed, f. xaxo- bad'+ (3@0s) FOe- 
disposition, character. (The Gr. (and L.) plural 
Was cacot#thé)] a. An evilhabit. b, An obstinate 
or malignant disease. c. An ‘itch’ for doing 
something, as in the zusanabile scribend: -cacocthes 
(incurable passion for writing) of Juyenal. Z 

1563-87 Foxe A. § Af, I. 657/1 Such is the malady and 
cacocthes of your pen, that it Yerinneth to bark, before it 


hath learned well to write. 1601 Hottann Péiny II. x42 


Gangrenes and those morimall vlcers called Cacoethe. x603 - 
H. Crosse Vertues Commrw., (1878) 139 .This cacoethes, or 


ill custome. .incroacheth so vpon th maners of men. 


(z7qn) 128 
cocthes, 


. || Gacogenesis (keekoydgernésis). [mod.L. f. 


CACOGRAPEY. 


Caco- + Gr. yéveots origin, birth] Morbid or 
depraved formation ; a monstrosity, a morbid pa- 
thological product. . 

Gai in Sy oi nets 48) [peth Fr 

acopraphy (kekp'grif). . a. BF. caco- 

graphie (3 oh ¢.), or ad, med.Gr. xaxo-ypagila = bad 
writing. The analogous épSoypapia orthography, 
naddcypagla calligraphy, and some of their deriva- 
tives, were used in classical Greek-] 

1. Bad writing; bad handwriting. 
to calligraphy). : 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cacography, ill writing, or awrit- 
ing of evil things; 1760 Swinton in Pil, Trans, L1. 858 
The cacography of the Etruscans, as their rude and un- 
couth manner of writing is termed. 1864 Burton Scot Adr. 
II, 297 The crabbed cacography of the original manuscript. 
1864 Daily Ted, 28 J une, The compositors made very light 


(Opposed 


ot cacography. ‘; . 

2. Incorrect spelling ; a bad system of spelling, 
such as that of current English. (Commonly op- 
posed to erihigri pr .) 

zg80 Barnet A/y, Let. HE. We may still wonder and find 
fault with our Orthographie (or rather Cacographie in deed), 
2638 Com. Hist, Francion 1, iii. 63 His clerk used a certain 
kinde of Cacographie, that admitted a multitude of super- 
fluous letters. 733 C. Burier Eng. Gram, in A. J. Ellis 
£. E. Pronune, 235 The cause of this cacography which 
causeth difficulty is a causeless affectation of the 
French dialect. 2806 Sourney Ann. Review IV. 8 The 
orthography or rather kakography of many of the names is 
French. 1820 Blackw. Afag. VIII, 318 A celebrated critic 
who sometimes condescends to amend my cacography. 

Hence Caco’grapher, a bad writer or speller ; 
Cacogra phic, -al @., of or pertaining to bad 
writing or incorrect spelling. ~~ 

1838 A thengunt No, 3099 (887) 383 A stupid series of 
cacographical errors. 1864 Even. Standard ag Sept., The 
most remarkably ungrammatical and cacographical produc- 
tion. 1880 J. A. H, Murray Addr. Philol. Soc. 35 Before 
Norman cacographers spelt them with o. 

Cacokenny, perverted form of Cacoouyitr, 

ll Cacolet (kakolg, -let). [dial. F., applied in the 
Pyrenees to a contrivance fixed on the back of a 
mule or horse for carrying travellers over the 
mountains, a mule chair] A military litter for 
the sick or wounded carried by mules; either in 
the form of arm-chairs suspended one on each 
side of a mule, or of a bed laid along the beast’s 
back. First employed by the French in the 
Crimean War, 1854-5. 

1878 A. Grieritus Eng, Army iv, 108 One hundred pack 
animals; seventy-six of which carry double litters, or ‘ caco- 
lets’, for.patients. 3884 Gen. Granam in Z¥sxes 4 Apr. 12 
Ambulances and mule cacolets were sent for. 1885 Observer 
8 Feb, 5/4 The wounded who have been successfully re- 
moved from Gubat in cacolets, ? 

+ Ca‘colike, -leek. Ods. A perversion of 
CatHoLto, associating it with «ards bad, and used 
as a term of reproach, 

1g82 Rien. N. T. Acts xi. Annot. 324 Some Heretikes o' 
this time call them Cartholikes and cacolikes. 1600 O. E. 
Reph Livelr, ii. 54 A Cacolike, or true member of the popes 
church. 2626 L. Owen Spec, Fesit, (2629) 20 That Iesuites 
should compell men Md force, to be Romish Cacoleekes. 
-Cacology (k&kglédzi). [mod. ad. Gr. xaso- 
Aoyia evil speaking, -vituperation, f. xaxodd-yos 
speaking evil, slanderous; = F. cacologie. The 
mod, use takes Jad grammatically, not ethically.] 

+1. Evil report. Oés. 

.1623 Cockeram; Cacologie, ill report. 1656-8 Brounr 
Bese Cacology, evill speech or report, detraction. | 

2, Bad speaking, bad choice of words ; vicious 
pronunciation. 

2778 in Asn. 1826 Praen Poems (1865) I. 26: Bistop 
Bembo mended her cacology. 1837 Fvaser’s Alag. XV. 
Bu Saooligy amused the frequenters of the Haymarket 

heatre, 2856 J. W. Croner in Croker Papers (1884) Li. 6 
Ona Knowles, who .. professed- to remedy cacology and 
teach elocution. 

Caco-magician. [f. Caco- + Magician,] ‘An 
evil magician or sorcerer ; one versed in the black 
art, o- - 7 

2636 More Antid, Ath, ut ix, (1712) 167 That he is a Ma- 
gician, not a _Caco-Magician, ‘and. that he has nothing to 
do with the Devil. 1842 D’israeti Armen. Lit. (1867) 647 
The great adversary of Fludd..denounced the Rosacrucian 
to Europe as a caco-magician. om . 

Cacoon (kikén). [?A native African. name.] 
The lange flat-polislied bean of a climbing tropical 
shrub, Aitada scandens (N.O. Leguminosz), which 
has Jointed pods six or‘eight feet long, containing 


in each joint oné of these beans, about 3 inches. 


across and half an inch thick. They are made 
into snuff-boxes; scent-bottles, spoons, etc., and 


are sometimes-sold ‘in the streets of London as 


West Indian Filberts. : ~ ceask 
1834 P, Sruonns ‘Cont, Product. Veg, -Kingd, The 


horse-eyes and Cacoons of Jamaica .. yield a considerable 
Spantity of oil or fat. 1885 


py Brassey The Trades 265 

‘he pods. ;contain from ten to:fifteen hard, brown, shining, 
flattened seeds, called cacoons. 8 xe WA is. . 

+Caco'pathy. Obs. rave, [mod. ad. Gr. xaro- 

magea distress, misery, f. eaxoradfs suffering ill.] 
An old term for a severe, affliction or malady:. 


(z708-at Kersey, Cacopathia,] |t721-90 Batev, .Caco-- 


ll 


dathy, a suffering of evil, or lying under a painful disease. 
1860 in Mayne Lx. Lex. ? 

+ Caco-phagy. Obs. [Ff Gr. xaxo- evil +-dayra 
eating] °A devouring’. Bailey 1730 (? for cato- 
bhagy). 

Cacophonic (kxkofpnik), « [f. as Caco- 
PHONOUS + -10: after euphonic.] Ht aomicing: 

1847 in Craic, 1862 Temple Bar Mag. UV. 187 Who re- 
Joiced in the vulgarly cacophonic name of ‘ Hyrum’. 

Cacophonical, a.=prec. (In Cmig 1847.) 

Cacopho'nically, adv. [f prec. + -tx2.] = 
CAcOPHONOUSLY, 

1864 Dx. Manen, Court § Soc. Il. 387 ‘Hamlet’, or 
‘ Ambleto’, as it is cacophonically rendered in Italian. 

Caco'phonize, v. rave. [f. Gr. xaxdpow-o$ 
(see next) +-1ZE.] trans. To make cacophonous. 

1872 M. Coiutns Pr. Clarice 1. v. 76 How should any one 
desire to mutilate and cacophonize so musical a name as 
Clarice? 

Cacophonous (kékp'fonas), a. [f. Gr. xaxd- 
gavos ill-sounding + -ov8.] Ill-sounding, having 
a harsh or unpleasant sound. 

1797 Alonth. Rev. XXIII. 579 The cacophonous repeti- 
tion of rumpf displeases, x uTHEY Lspricila's Lett. 
(1814) I. 280 The names, like the language. .are. sufficiently 
cacophonous to a southern ear. 1854 Bannan Hadient. 
318 The name of this illustrious but cacophonous benefactor 
of his kind was Wilhelm Deukelzoon. 1867 Macvarren 
Harmony ii. 58 Thus divesting it of its cacophonous effect. 

Caco‘phonously, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥%.] 
With bad, harsh, or unpleasant sound. 

1864. Press 21 May 481 Agricultural fiddlers and trumpeters 
playing cacophonously. 1880 Gentil, Mag. Dec, 726 The 
Opposition. .cackled cacophonously. 

Cacophony (ké&kpfoni). “[a. F. cacophonie, in 
16th c. cacofonie, ad. (through mod.L.) Gr. xaio- 
govia, f. kaxdpuvos; see above. Formerly used in 
latinized form eacophonia.]} 

1, The quality of having an ill sound ; the use of 
harsh-sounding words or phrases. (The opposite 
of exphony.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cacophony, an ill, harsh, or un- 
pleasing sound, (in words) a vitious utterance or pronuncia. 
tion, 1733 Swit Led. lxvi. Wks. 1761 VIII. 154 Alter 
rhymes, and grammar, and triplets, and cacophonies of all 
kinds. ax745 — IVks. (1841) IL. 419 To allow for the usual 
accidents of corruption, or the avoiding a cacophonia, 1753 
Chesterf. Lett, celxvii, Avoid cacophony, and make your 

eriods as harmonious as you can. 1847-8 De Quincey 

votestantism Wks, VIII. 140 My labours im the evasion 
of cacophony. hee 

2. Afusic. A discotdant combination of sounds, 
dissonance. Also Jig. Moral discord. 

1789 Burney Hist. Afus. (ed, 2) I, viii. 133 What acaco- 
phony would a complete chord occasion! 283: Macautay 
Let. in Trevelyan Life eer (1876) 1. iv. 223 The op- 
pressive privileges which depressed industry would be 
a horrible cacophony. 288 Mapame A. Gopparp in Gis7's 
Own Paper 13 Mar. 166 The continual holding down of the 
loud pedal produces unutterable cacophony, 

a 


+3. Aled. Old term for a harsh, grating, or dis- 
cordant state of the voice (Mayne Ey. .). 

Cacoplastic (keckopla:stik), a. Phys. [mod. 
f, Gr. xaxémAagros used in sense of ‘ ill-conceived’ 
+-10, after Z/astic.] Of morbid deposits: Im- 
perfectly organized, of imperfect structure. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl, Anat, § Phys. III. 748/2 The exuda- 
tion verges ¢ a caco-plastic character, Jdzd. 754/1 
Between..the caco-plastic, and aplastic deposits, the gra- 
dations are almost insensible. . 

Caco-rhythmic, cacorrhythmic (keko,- 
trdmik), a. [£ Gr. sandppv0 nos il-modulated, ir- 
regular in measure +-10, after rhythmic.] In bad 
thythm; also formerly ‘applied to an irregular 
or disorderly pulse’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.). 

1879 M. Coins Pen Sketches Il. 191 Marvellous caco- 


rhythmic Productions, which would remind some readers of 
Ossian, others of Tupper. 


+Cacosphyxy. Path. Obs. [ad. mod.L. ca- 
cosphyxia, f. Gr. xao- bad + opugis pulse] A 
bad or irregular state of the pulse. 
ead Kersey, Cacosphyxia. 1775 Asx, Cacosphyxy, a bad 
UES. ° 
"Ca-cobe:chny. vare. [mod.ad, Gr, xaxorexvia 
bad art.) Bad art; a mischievous or hurtful art. 
1775 Asu, Cacoteckny, a hurtful invention. 1847 in Crazc. 
)Gaco'thesis. Fath. [f Caco. + Gr. décrs 
placing, position.] A bad or faulty position of 
any part of the body. ; : 
2880 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 2 7 
Cacoto:pia.. sozce-2wd. (See quot., where Utopia 
‘nowhere’ seems to be mistaken for *£usopia ‘a 
place where all is well ’.)_ te 
1818 Bentnas Parl, Ref. Catech. 73 As a match for 
Utopia (or the imagined seat of the best’ government), sup- 
pose a Cacotopia (or the imagined seatofthe worst govern- 
ment) discovered and described. shee et e 
Caco‘trophy. [ad. med.L. cacotrophia, a. Gr. 
xaxorpopia.bad nutrition]. Imperfect’ or ‘dis- 
ordered nutrition--- = 


1708 Kersey, Cacofrophia. r721-90 BAILEY, Cacotrophy, | 


an ill nutriment, proceeding from a fault in the blood. 847° 


in Crate. Pee Se Sed - 
-Ca‘cotype. rare. [f. Caco-+.Type: cf.-CaLo-_ 
TYPE. faulty or-imperfect description in print. 


CACUMINATE. 


1853 Reape Peg Veg. 58 How tame my cacotype of these 
words compared with what they were, 

Cacoxenite (kekpksénait), Aziz. Also ca- 
coxene. [f. Gr. xaxo- bad + fér-os guest + -1TE; 
so called because its presence in iron ore is inju- 
tious.] A native phosphate of iron, containing 
also water, peroxide of iron, and phosphoric acid, 
occurring in radiated tufts of yellow or brownish- 
yellow colour. (Dana.) 


+ Caco-zea‘l. Ods. [Formed after Gr. xaxo- 
¢qAta unhappy imitation or rivalry, caxé(yAov bad 
affectation or imitation, f. saxd¢ndos : see next.] 

1, (Also in Gr. or L. form cacozelon, cacozelia) : 
Perverse affectation or imitation, as a fault of style. 

1579 E. K. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Gloss., Rather a fault 
than a figure ..called Cacozelon. 1589 Purrennan Eng. 
Poesie(Arb.)258 Cacozelia..we may call fonde affectation. . 
when we affect new words and phrases other then the good 
speakers and writers in any language, or then custome hath 
allowed. 1644 Butwer Chiron. 140 Take heed therefore, 
that Imitation degenerate into Caco-zeale, and of proving 
a Left-handed Cicero. 1721-90 Battey, Cacozelia. 

2. Perverted or misdirected zeal. 

1608 2rd Pt. Def. Ministers Reasons Refus. Subser. 66 
Who, from a hote fiery fierce cacozele, spare not, etc. 

So Cacozea‘lot, Cacozea‘lotry. 

16s9 Gaupen Jeans Ch. 62 (D.) Some spitefull Cacozelots, 
Ibid. 623 ‘Che caco-zelotry of some men in our times. 

+ Cacozea‘lous, a. Obs.—° [f. Gr. xaxd¢pd-os 
+-0us.] ‘Tll-affected, or badly imitating’. Phillips 
1676, (Ed. 1696 has ‘or viciously devout’.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cacozelons, il-minded or affec. 
tioned, one that imitates badly. [Not in Bartey.] 

Cacozyme (kerkozaim), Aled. [f. Gr. xaso- 
bad + (i leaven.) 

‘ A particle of matter... which is supposed to be 
the active agent in the production of infections 
disease, either by its propagation or by acting as a 
ferment’ (Sy@. Soc. Lex.). 


+Cacquet. Obs. rare, [a. OF. caguet cackle 
of a hen, tattle.] Cackle, tattle, babble, 

1867 Fenton cia $ Disc. 141 Open and publike cacquet 
in the streetes whiche brings their honour in question. 

Cactaceous (keckt2*fas), a Bot. [f. Cactus: 
see -ACEOUS.] Belonging to the old genus Cactus; 
or to the natural order Cactacex. 

1854 Bartiett Alex. Boundary I. viii. 196 Cactaceous 
plants abounded on the mountain sides. 

Cactal (ke'ktal), a. Bot. [f Cacr-vs +-anJ 
Allied to the cactuses, as in Lindley’s ‘ Cactal 
alliance’. : 

Cactoid (kektoid), « Bot. [f. Cacr-us + 
-O1D.] Resembling the cactus in form or structure. 

1878 Hooker & Bati Afarocco_328 The curious cactoid 
Euphorbia, producing the Gum Euphorbium, x885 J. Batt 
in Fral. Linn, Soc. XX11, 3 Cactoid plants .. are seen on 
the rocky slopes. 

Cactus (kektis). [a. L. cactus, a. Gr. xdutos 
a prickly plant found in Sicily, the Cardoon’ or’ 
Spanish Artichoke (Cynara Cardunculus): taken 
by Linnzeus as the generic name of the entirely 
different plants now so called.] 

+1. In ancient Nat. Hist.: The Cardoon. Oés. 

1607 Torsent Forr./, Beasts 102 There isa kinde of thorn 
called Cactus. 1953 CHAMBERS Cyci. Si wpp., Cactus .. the 
general*acceptation of the word is, that it signifies the 
artichoak. 2803 Rees Cyc?., Cactus, the name of a plant 
Gescribed first by Theophrastus. 

The generic name of many succulent plants 
remarkable for their thick fleshy stems, generally 
without leaves, and armed with curious clusters of 
spines ; they have usually few branches or none, 
and are often of grotesque shape, with flowers of 
great beauty and sweetness, The Linnzean genus 
Cactus is now subdivided into about 20 genera, 
as Cereus, Echznocactus, Opuntia, etc., constituting 
the natural order Cactacex, all of which however 
are popularly cactzses. 

ae 4 Asercrompre Lv, Man own Gard, (1803) Index, 
Cactus, or Melon and Torch-thistle. 1807 G. Grecory 
Dict. Arts § Sc. 1. 283/3 Cactus, melon thistle. in thenatural 
method ranking under the x3th order Succulentez. 1814 Lu- 
nan Hortus Fainaic. 1, 413 The slender parasitical currant 
cactus or Indian fig. 1836 Macottuvray Heneboldt’s Trav. 
iv. 63 Cactuses rose here and there, from a scanty soil_ 1843 
Prescott Afe.cico(1850) I. 13 The device of the eagle an 
the cactus. .the arms of the modern Mexican republic. 

3. attrib., as in cactus tribe, family, ete. ; cactus 
thorn, etc.; cactus dablia, a Mexican dahlia, so 
called. from its cactus-like flame-coloured flower. 

386g Tytor Zerly Hist. Man, vi. 119 To make rag-dolls, 
and stick cactus-thorns into them. “x870 H. Macmiutian 
Bible Teach. vii. 135 In the cactus tribe, the whole plant 
consists of jointed leaves. 188r Daily News 14 Sept. 2/6 
The latest importation from Mexico .. the cactus dahlia, 
*Juarezii’, «882 Garden 29 Aug..156/2 What a briiliant 
flower is that of the Cactus Dahlia, . . 

+ Cacw'minate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. cacti 
méind-re to make pointed, f. cacitmen: see Cacu- 
minous.] ‘To make sharp or pyramidal’ (J.). 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Cacuminate, to make sharp or 
copped. 1678 Prius, Cacuuinate, to form into a sharp 
top like a pyramid. 2721-90, Baitey (as in Brounz). 

2-2 


CACUMINATION, 


+Cacumination. Ots.—° [fas prec.] ‘A 
making sharp at the top’ (Phillips 1678). : 

Cacuminous (kikizminas), a. vere. [f. L. 
cactimen, -timinis a tree-top.] Ofa tree: Having 
a pyramidal top. : : 

189x M. Cotutns Jun Str. Meetings 10 Hours Of youth.. 
and love ‘neath trees cacuminous. « 1879 — in Pen Sketches 
I, 248 Luminous books (not voluminous) To read under 
beech-trees cacuminous, . 

+Cadl. Obs. [Deriv. uncertain: the dates are 
against its identification with next word, which the 
sense alone might permit.) A familiar spirit. 

1657 Be. H. Kine Poenzs 111. (1843) 87 Rebellion wants no 
Cad nor Elfe But is a perfect witchcraft of it self. 2658 
Ossorn dav. Son (2679) 34 Love .. cannot hold without 
Jentousie, nor break without Repentance, and must needs 
render their sleep unquiet, that have one of these Cadds or 
Familiars still knocking over their pillow. e 

Cad2 (ked). [Apparently, an abbreviation of 
Caper, CappIz, CaDEt, the senses of which show 
the development of meaning, starting from sense 2 
of Canzt, and its popular form CapDEE, The 
modern sense (5) appears to have arisen at the 
universities (or at least at Oxford), as an appli- 
cation of sense 4 to any one whose manners or 
conduct were like those of the class in question.] 

+1, An unbooked passenger whom the driver of 
a coach took up for his own profit on the way. 

1990 Useful Hints in Globe 12 May (1885) 1/5 To prevent 
his taking up short passengers, or (as they are termed) cads, 
to the robbery of his employer, 

2, An assistant or confederate of a lower grade, 
as a bricklayer’s labourer (dial); a familiar, 
‘chum’. 

1835 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. vii. 131, I will. appear 
to know no more of you, than one of the cads of the thimble- 
aig kaos of the pea-holder. 1839 Hoop Arémansegy 230 

fot to forget that saucy lad (Ostentation’s favourite cad) 
The page, who looked so splendidly clad. 

+3. An omnibus conductor. Oba 

1833 Hoop Sk. fr. Road, Though I’m a cad now, I was 
once a coachman. 1837 Dickens Prckw, xxxviii, Numerous 
cads and drivers of short stages. 1837 Penny Mag. 31 Mar. 
127 He who hangs behind—who opens the door and re- 
celves the money..is conductor or in the vulgar tongue— 
cad, 1848 Trackzray Bh, Snods xlix, A sceptical audience 
of omnibus-cads and nursemaids. 

4, =Sc. CapDIE, sense 2: ‘Cads, low fellows, who 
hang about the college to provide the Etonians 
with anything necessary to assist their sports’. 
Hone (note to quot.). So at Oxford, applied by 
collegians to town-lads of the same description, 
and contemptuously to townsmen generally. 

1831 Hone Fear Bk. 670 Preceded by one or two bands 
of music in two boats, rowed ie ‘cads’, 1838 Leg, date 
LBumination in Oxf Her, 22 Fe ., A gown-and-town row 
had got up, to testify their loyalty, By milling of all rads 
and cads, and other foes to royalty. 1844 Pecos Anecd. 
Eng, Laig. (ed. 3) 34 x0te, The Oxford Townsman. .in 1835 
had been promoted to the title of cad, 1850 Croucu Dip- 
sychus 11, ti, 152 If 1 should chance to rua over a cad, I can 
pay for the damage if ever so bad. 

5. collog. A fellow of low vulgar manners and be- 
haviour. (An offensive and insulting appellation.) 

1838 Hints on Etiquette for Univ. Oxf. 19 note, He was 
mentally considered a great ‘cad’ by the rest. 2850 Kinase 
Ley Alt, Locke xii, ‘Box the cad's cars, Lord Lynedale,’ 
said a dirty fellow with a long pole, 1862 A. Bop in Gd. 
Words 694 People who talk of the great majority of their 
fellow-creatures as Cads, 1868 Lessons Afid. Age 142 You 
cannot make a vulgar offensive cad conduct himself as a 
gentleman. 

6. Conch. as cad-catcher : see quot. 

x882 Artist x Feb, 63/1 ‘ Cadcatchers’ is an expressive, 
but not elegant, term now in usc amongst artists for pictures 
painted to attract the undiscriminating, 

Hence Cadism, the behaviour or action of a, cad, 

1876 IVorld V.8 It is the superlative ‘cadism’ of Eng- 
lish residents in India which galls the natives. 

+Cad3, Obs.=Cave sé.%, a cade-lamb. 

Gad. Chiefly dal., [Another form of Cappis2 
(dial. caddy); but there is nothing to show the 
actual relations'to each other of cad, caddy, and 
caddis, nor which is the primitive form.] A caddis 
or caddis worm. Called more fully cod-bait, 
cad-bait, cad-bit, cad-bote, cad-worm. 

1651-1653 [see Cappis3]. 1653 Lauson Com. Secr. An 
gling mn Arb, Garner 1.194 Cad bait is a-worm bred under 
stones in 2 shallow river. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat., 
Fishing (1706) 41 Wasps, Gentles and Cad-bits are good 
baits for the Gudgeon. x74x Compl, Fam.-Piece ut, it. 345 
Tench delight chiefly in Worms. .as the Lob-worm, Marsh- 

. worm; Cad-worm, and Flag-worm, 2793 Osnatpistone Brié, 
Sfortsman 83/z Cadbate, a worm, good bait fortrout. 833 

« Rennie A/bh, Angling 34 The grubs which are known 

y the name of caddis-vorms, case-worms, cad or cod bait 
and ruff coats, Morthampion Dial. We are going to the 
brook for some cads; * ao : 


(2. Cad-worm, applied in derision tonman. Obs, 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) IAs. u1. 155 This Cadworme, , 


hauing onely got Rime, which is but the 
to couple. Verse together. ec ; 
+Cad6, Obs.=Canpow2. - wed hE 
xgBx in Bristod Wills (1886) 233 The worne Irishe Cad 
[valued at] xxiiljs. BT tee 8 ayia vey ie 
Cadacé, -as, obs. forms of Cappis, 
Cadar, var. of Caper, a frame, 


uuttonsand loopes 
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Cadastral (kidarstril), z, [a. mod.¥. cadas- 
éral relating to the cadastre, as in Jes registres ca- 
dastraux (Littré).J] - - : 

1. Of, pertaining to, or according to a cadastres 
having reference to the extent, value, and owner- 
ship of landed property (strictly, as’a basis of dis- 
tributing taxation). ~ 

1858 GrapSrone Homer 1. 567 [Darius] divided the empire 
by a cadastral s: under provincjal governors, 1868 —~ 


Fuv. Mundi xiti, The catalogue of Homer is a great at- 
tempt to construct. .a cadastral account of Greece. 2886 


Q. Rev, Apr. The following statement exhibits the cade 
Saaibancpeee 


2. Cadastral survey: 9. strictly, a survey of 
lands for the purposes of a cadastre; b. doosely, 
a survey on a scale sufficiently large to show 
accurately the extent and measurement of every 
field and other plot of land. Applied to the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain on the scale of 
atrs OF 23°344 inches to a mile. So cadastral 


Wales, 2886 Blackw. fag. Sept. #2 note, The Domesday 
one: and the Ordnance 


ry. 

1804 dix, Rev, V. x7 To ile a general Cadastre, 
somewhat in the style oe our old doomsday book. 834 
Soutney Doctor cexli. (1862) 660 Materials for 2 moral an 

hysiological Cadastre, or Domesday Book. 2864 Sir F. 

ALGRAVE Norm, § Eng: IV. 62 The crown officers formed 
a new Cadastre according to the new principle which he laid 
down... the land was meted according to an_ invariable 

eometrical standard, without any reference to its produc- 
tive worth. 2864 Weuster, Cadastre, an official estimate of 
the quantity and value of real property, made for the pur- 

ose of justly apportioning taxes: used in Louisiana. 1875 

este Gaius 11. (ed. 2) 274 The list of capita was called a 
Cadastre (capitast rust). 

Cadaver (kidétvax). a. L. cadaver dead 
body, perhaps f. cad-dve to fall. So F. cadavre.] 
A dead body, esd. ofman ; acorpse. (Now chiefly 
in technical lang.) 

[z398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. v1, ii. (2495) 187 Careyne 
hath that name of cadauarc of ca «to falle.} ¢ 2500 
Noble ae 1, xxxv, Zelio is a beste .. it nbydeth gladly in 
places wher as people be buryed, And it eteth the cadauers 
or wormes, 3524 Will of ¥ Terry (Somerset Ho.) I John 


Terry of Norwich..commende. .my body to be Cadaver. .to 
be buried. 1547 Boorve Brev. Health ix, 18 Beware of. 


dead cadavers, or caryn. 1626 Davies It's Pilgrim. ii; 


_ Whoever came From death to life? Who can cadavers raise? 


1914 Manpevitte Mab, Bees (1725) 1. 186 Time was when.. 

¢ cadavers of the greatest emperors were burnt to ashes. 
1874 Roosa Dis. Zar (ed. 2) x9 Anatomical investigations 
onthehumaneadaver, _- , 

b. A skeleton. Yo 

2682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Afor. 9x Death's heads .. and 
fleshless cadavers, ‘ 

+Cada‘verable, ¢. Ols. rare. 
-ABLE.]- Mortal.” E . 

16st Bices New Dis. § 287 By things cadayerable you 
may expect strange accidents. : 

+ Cada-verate, v. Obs. [f. L. cadaver+-svE,] 
To render lifeless; to reduce_to dead matter. - . 

x6s7 G. Starkey Hedmont's Vind., [Excrementa] . . which _ 
+.8%6 by the heat of the body cadaverated, and cast forth.” 


[f. prec. + 


” Cadaveric (keediive'rik, kidervérik), a. fa. F. 


éadavérique, ox £. L. caddver (see above) + -10 (Gr..” 
suffix: the L, forms are caddverinus, cadaverasus).] 
1. Of or pertaining to dead bodies ; characteristic 
ofa corpse. (More technical than cadaverous.) 
. 3835-6 Topp Cyc, Anat. § Phys. I. 804/2 Chemical ac-” 
tions of a cadaveric description. 1865 Reader 2 Sept. 2609/2 - 
The earliest indications of cadaveric rigidity. 1880 B, Dyer 
in Daily News 7 Oct. 6/7 Cortain substances formed in de- 
composing animal tisgues. . [called] ‘ cadaveric alkaloids’ .. 
owing to their formation subsequent todeath. 2882 Ties 


CADDIE. 


8 Dec, 1o Evidence, previously given, with reference to the 
cadaveric lividities, . . 

2, -Caused by contact with a dead body, 

x87: Houmus Syst, Stergery (ed. 2) V. Index, Cadaveric * 
boils. 1883 /did. (ed. 3) IL 940 Cadaveric warts have a 
somewhat special appearance. x F 

adaverie. Obs. rare—l. = CADAVER. 

x600 Tounneur Trais/. Met. (1878) 11. 187 Prol. 8 What 
ashie ghost, what dead Cadaverie .. howles in my eares? 

+Cadaveriety. Obs. rare—4. [fh L. cadaver 
(see prec.), ? after variety, ebriety, etc.] Deadness. 

1651 Biccs Wew Disp. § 171 The cadaveriety, and dull 
lethargy of medicines, is contracted by the Opium. 

Cadaverine. Chem. [f. as prec. +- iNE.] 
One of the cadaveric alkaloids or Ptomaines. 

1887 Lauper Bruton Pharmacol. 98 Neuvine, cada- 
verine, putrescine, and saprine have no marked physio- 
logical action. | 

Cada‘verizable, a. [f next + -aBue.] Ca- 
pable of being converted into lifeless matter. 

post Biccs New Disp. § 287 Any putrefactible or cadaveriz- 
able thing, | - eas 

Cadaverize (kidz'vérsiz), 7, [f, Capaver+ 
-1ZB; perh. in earlier use; see prec.] ¢razs. To 
= jute a corpse; to make cadaverous. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXAIT. 421 To effect a.. ion 
of the circulation, and ca verise his commbananeens 

Cadaverous (kiidzervéras), a. [ad. F. cada- 
wéreux, -euse, ad. L. cadaveros-tus corpse-like, f. 
cadaver: see above.] Of or belonging toa corpse ; 
such as characterizes a corpse, corpse-like. 

1627 Fetruam Resolves 11. xxxiv, A cadauerous man, 
composed of Diseases and Complaints. 1643 Sir 'T. Browse 
Relig. Med. ,"(1656) § 38 By continual sight of Anatomies, 

cletons, or Cadaverous reliques. x65 Bicos New Disp. 
§ 26 Cadaverous dissection of bodies. 1713 Dentram Phys.- 
Theol. Iv. xi 205 Some cadaverous smell those Ravens 
discover in the Air. 1776 Wirnenine Bot. d rrangem. (1796) 
IV. 374 Cadaverous smell of the Phallus impudicus. 1855 
Baw Seuses & Jud. wu. ti. § 1x (1864) 172 The cadaverous 
odour is of the repulsive kind. 1848 Dickens Dombey 36 
The strange, unusual. .smell, and the cadaverous light. 

b. esp. Of corpse-like or deadly pallor. 

1662 Furrer orthies ut. 67 His eye was excellent at the 
instant aistavery of acadaverous face. .this made him at the 
first sight of sick Prince Henry, to get himself out of sight. 
a@ 17H LLWwooD Life 246 He found John Milton sitting in 
an Elbow Chair. .pale, but not cadaverous. 1820 W. Invinc” 
Sk. Bk, Tl, 145 He has a cadaverous countenance, full of 
cavities and projections, 1835 Witus Pencitlings I vi. 38. 

Cada‘verously, adv. [f. pree.+-t¥%] Ina 
cadaverous manner ; like a dead body. 

x847 in Cratc. : 

Cada'verousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Cadaverous quality; the condition ofa dead body. 

1669 W. Sinrson Hydrol. Chyut. 75 This depraved, circu 
lated matter, hath reached so far. .as to aoe a virulency 
or cadaverousness. 1839 Poe Sail Ho. Usher Wks, 1846 
I. 295 A cadaverousness of complexion. 

Cadaw, obs. form of Cappow. 

Cad-bait, -bit, -bote: see Can4, 

Caddas, caddes, obs. ff, Cappis. 

+Caddee. Ols. [The, same word as Canzz, 
Sc, Cappiz. See also Cap2.] . 

1803 Asn. Reg. (Chron.) 4708 ‘The York stage waggon 
was overturned from off the Bridge into the river at Caster- 
ton near Stamford. .owing to the proper driver trusting to 
the guidance of a caddee, whilst he loitered behind. : 

Caddee, var. of Capi. 

Caddel, obs. f. CawDLE. . 

Carddess. zonce-wi. [f. Can? 5.) A female cad. 
“1870 Ldiustr, Lond. News 29 Oct. 443, 1 do not insult the 
people by including in the name the cads and enddesses, 
1884 Reavy Perilous Seer. I. vil, 133 Caddess! What is 
that ?..I mean a cad of the feminine gender... 
_tCaddesse,.cadesse. ? Ols. =Canpow, a 
jackdaw. 

1868-73 Coorer Thesaur., Moncdula, a chough, a daw, 
a cadesse, 1567 Mar.er Gr, Fores? 79 The Caddesse was 
first called Afonedula, 1g83 Stanyuunsr <Zxeis wv, (Arb.)' 
zor This that prat’ pye cadesse labored too trumpet in 
eeche place, 16x Cuarman Jad xvi. 541 As a falcon frays 
A flocks of stares or, caddesses, x65§ Mourer & Benn, 
Heatth's Inprov, (1746) 187 The _Cadesse or Jack-daw. 
1688 R. Homme Armoury t. 248/: The Jack Daw, or Daw, 
is called a Caddesse or Choff. . : 

Caddet, obs. form of CaDet. 

Caddi, variant of Capi. 

Caddice, variant of Capos. 

Caddie, cadie (kredi). Se. Also 7 caudie, 
8 cawdie, ondy, caddee, 8-9 caddy. - [od. F. 
cadet ;' see CADET and CADEE.] ; 

$l. =Capzz, Caver 2, qv. Also ativib. : 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 462 Ane young gentleman 
latelic come from France, pransing. .with his short skarlet 
cloake .and his long caudie rapier. 1724 y Lea-T, 
Afisc, {1733) I. # Commissions are dear Yet I'll buy him 
onc this year; For he shall serve no longer a cadie. 21796 

- Ballad in Herd Coll, Il. 170 Jam.) There was Wattic the 
muirland laddic. With sword by his side like a cadie, 

2, A lad or man who waits about on the look- 
out for chance employment as a messenger, errand. 
boy, errand-porter, chair-man, odd-job-man, ete. ; 
spec. a member of.a corps of comissionaires in 
Edinburgh in the.18th c. (See also quot..1383.) 

exg30 Burr Lett. jr. N. of Scott, it. (1784) I. 26 The 
Cawdys, a very use! lack-Guard, who attend... publick 
Places to go of Errands; and though they are Wretches, 


CADDINET, 


that in Rags lye upon the Stairs, and in the Streets at - 
Night, yet are they often considerably trusted. . This Corps 
has a kind of Captain .. presiding over them, whom they 
call the Constable of the Cawdys. «1774 ,Frrcusson 
Compl, Piainstanes, A cadie wi his lantern, '2828.Scorr 
Hrt, Midi. xxi, A tattered cadie, or errand-porter, whom 
David ‘Deans had jostled. ¢28z7 Hoce Zales ¢ Sk, V. 65 
A caddy came with a large parcel to Mrs. Logan's house. 
a3x859 MacauLay Hist. Eng. V. 209 Every Scotchman, from 
the peer to the cadie. 1683 Weséeyan Mag, $48 The Cad- 
dies—sturdy women with creels on their backs who acted 
as porters—struggted for the customer. : 

b. A golf-player’s attendant who carries his 
clubs (generally a. boy or lad). 

1857 Chanthers’ Inform. People Vi. 696/2. 1864 Book- 
sedler 3x Oct. 662 Twenty golfers, with their attendant cad- 
dies scattered over the link. 1883 Standard 16 Nov. s/2 
The ‘caddy’ who carries the clubs probably possesses 
theoretical knowledge. . : 

3. Young fellow, lad. (duatcrous or familiar.) 

1786 Burns Larnest Cry xx, Gie him’t het, my hearty 

‘*cocks, E’en cow the caddie [C. J. Fox]. 1788-1813 E. 
Picken Jfése. Poents I. 186 (Jam.) A’ ye ecanty cheerie 
caddies. ‘ ‘ 

+Caddiziet. Os. [A dim. form; to be re- 
ferred apparently to It. cadzzo ‘basin, milk-pan, 
broad dish’, var. of cattiz0:—L. catinus, -unt bow), 
dish.] A basin or vessel of some kind. 

1662 & Ociray King’s Coronation (1685) 15 The Officers 

. of the Pantry. . brought up the Salt of State and Caddinet. 

- Gaddis, caddice (kre'dis). Forms: 5-9 ca- 

* das, 5 cadace, 6 cadys, -yas, -es, oaddes, -iz, 
-esse, 6-7 caddys, 6-8 caddas, 6-9 caddis, cad- 
dice, 7 cadice, (8 cadduce), 8-9 cadis. [Here 
two words are apparently mixed up: 1 (sense 1), 
properly cadas, cadace, OF . cadaz, cadas, cf. Cotgr. 
cadavce ‘ the tow or coarsest part of silke, whereof 
sleaue is made’; cf. Irish cadas=cadan cotton; 
2 F. cadis (15th c. in Littré) ‘sorte de serge de 
laine, de bas pris’. Of both, the ulterior history 
is unknown.] 

+L. Cotton wool, floss silk, or the like, used in 
padding ; Scotch writers of the 18th c, applied the 
name to ‘lint’ used in surgery. Ods. 

(Hue pz Tasarie J2S. Heber No. 8336 in Prom, Parv, 
57 Pur cadaz e cotoun de saunk fu le encusture,] @x400 

‘ov. Myst. 241 Cadace wolle or flokkys .. To stuffe withal 
thidobbelet. 1440 Promp. Parv. 57/2 Cadas, bombicinium. 
1488 Wid of Gist (Somerset Ho.), Vnum Jakke stuffed cum 
Cadace. 1463 in Rot. Part, in Promp. Parv. 57 No.. 
bolstors, nor stuffe of woole, coton or cadas, nor other 
stuffer in his doublet. 1738 AZed. Ess. § Observ, (ed. 2) IV. 


334 Soft half-worn Linen, which the French call earl ey 
the English; Lizz, and we Caddiss. 1769 W. Bucwan Dow, 
AMted, eye) 378 ‘With soft lint, commonty called caddis. 
+ 2. Worsted yarn, crewel. Ods, 
1930 Pausar. 202/1 Caddas or crule, sayette. Be Ww. 
Patren Exged. Scotl. in Arb. Garner TIL 
round about..with pasmain lace of green caddis. 
Kuo Brit. Merch. 1, 286 Tapestry with Caddas, 
tb. Hence afivib, as a material. Ods. 
2ggo-1600 Customs Duties, Addit, MS. Brit. Mus. No. 
2 Cruell or Caddasrybande. 1575 Languam Led. (1871) - 
37.Seemly begyrt in a red caddiz ll, xg96 SHaxs, 
e = Hats iv. 7 wine thon rob pr rere Terkin .. 
‘uke ste Zs ice garter. 1 ~ of Rates 
Caddas or cruel ribbon. © oS 
te. Short for caddzs ribbou: A worsted tape or 
binding, used for garters, etc. Obs. 
1g80 Lyty Zuphues (1868) 220 The country dame girdeth 
_herselfe as straight in the waste with a course caddis, as 
the Madame of the court with a silke riband. 1584 B. R. 
Herodotus 79 Stitching to the inside of, their vesture a 
tape or caddesse to gird their apparell. x6zx Suaxs. Wind, 
T. 1, iv. 208 Hee hath Ribbons .. Points ..Inckles, Cad- 
dysses,. @ 1664 Grants Sheph. Orac. yu, Surely I was... 
constrained to sell Cadice andinkle. x69x Lovd. Gas, No. 
2698/4 A..blue Saddie-Cloth bound with Green and White 
Caddis, 1739 Desacutigss in Phid, Trans, XLI. 190 Cadis, 
ora kind of Worsted Tape. 2752 S, WHatiey Lng. Gaz. 
Sturbridge (Cantb.), All sorts. of tapes, cadduces, and the 
like wares from Manchester. [x822-76 Nares, Caddis, a 
kind of. ferret or worsted lace] ° : 
+3. A kind of stuff; perh. of worsted (or ?silk). 
3536 Inv. Kilburn’ Nunzery Middlesex in Monast. 
Auglicanune IYI. 424/¢ One Carpet of Cadys for the table 
xijd, 252 Berksh. Ch. Goods 28 Ane other vestyment of 
gene caddes, a vestyment of Redd caddis. xssz Zu. Ch. 
‘wevey 54 Item: a cope of blew cades, 2552-3-liv. Ch, 
Goods Stags: in Ann, Diocese Lichfield IV. 48 One veste- 
ment of cadyas, iiij albes. [2876 Rock Text. Fadr. iv..3r.] 
b, A coarse cheap serge. [Mod.F. cadzs.] (The 
first Stok is of doubtful meaning.) Cf. Cappow?, 
28979 Lyrry Eg ja 79 In_steede of silkes I will weare 
sackcloth: for Owches and Bracelettes, Leere and Caddys. 
3734 Fr. Bh. of Rates 38 Cadis-Stuff per oo Weight. 2755 
. Jounson Caddis., this word is used in Erse for the varie- 
wind cloaths of the Highlanders, 1863 WraxaLi Hugo's 
iserables (1877) t iv a Who had sequined a4 Boooa 
manufacturing coarse clothes, serges, an 1887 J. 
‘H, Nopau in Leé., ‘Caddies is*still_used in Bolton for a 
special make of sheets and quilts.’ - [Cf Capnow ? ¢1860.]- 
Caddis 2, caddice (ke'dis). Also 7 cadice, 
Gados, 7-8 cadis. [Of uncertain origin: see.the 
equivalent Cap 4; parallel fornis are dial. cadew, 
caddy (pl. caddies), perh. a-falsé singular, from 
caddi-s (used as sing. and “pl; by Walton) ; pos- 
sibly 2 genuine dim. of cad: the relations of. the 
forms have not.been made out.] na 
‘IT, The larva of the May-fly and -other species of . 
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\Phiryganea, which: lives in water, and forms for 
itself.a curious cylindrical case of hollow stems, 
small stones, etc.; it is used as a bait by anglers. 

x6g2 T, Barker Art of Angling (653)9 Gentles, Paste or 
Cadice which we call Cod-bait. 1653 Watton Angler 9x 
The May flie. .is bred of the Cod-worm or Caddis. /é7d. 235, 
T have held you too ey, eae these caddis. 1855 Kincs- 
Ley Glancus (1878) 207 Those caddises, which crawl on the 
bottom of the stiller waters, enclosed, all save the head and 
legs, in a tube of sand or pebbles. x875 ‘Sronenence’ 
Brit. Sports i. v. iii. § 12 Caddies, caterpillars and gentles. 

2. Comb, caddis-hait, caddis-worm = prec. ; 
caddis-fly, a Phryganea, as the May-fly. 

r6aa Peactam Compl. Gentl, xxi. (1634) 253 Other wormes 
as the Bobbe, Cadis-worme, Canker, or such like. x658 
Row.anb Moufer’s Theat. Ins. 943 The great variety of 
those little worms whereof they come. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 116 The Cadis-Fly ..is a large four-winged 
fly, of a buff-colour. 1833 Proc. Berw. Nat, Clud I. No. 1. 
20 Caddis bait, which is the larva of different species of 
phrygenea. 1847 Carpenter Zool. §682 Caddice-flies..are 
very numerous in Britain; no fewer than 190 species having 
been described. 1863 Kinestey Iater-bad. iit. go The cad- 
dis-baits in that pool. 187§ Branpe & Cox Dict. Science, 
ec. I. 341 Different species of the Caddice-worm protect 
themselves by means of different materials. 


Caddised (kedist), 4//. a. [f. prec, +-zpD 2.] 
Furnished or baited with a caddis, 


3832 Fyrases’s Mag. XLIV. 63 Mute anglers drop their 
caddis’d hooks. 

Caddish (ke-dif), a. collog. [f. Cap? § + -IsH1.] 
Of the nature of a cad; offensively ill-bred; the 
opposite of gentlemanly. 

1868 Jsuiperial Rev. 22 Feb. 180 We shall be understood 
when we say, that it is a still more caddish offence. 1881 
Blackw. Mag. CKX1X. 186 A cad never seems more cad- 
dish than when he comes nearest to the most primeval sim- 
plicity of costume. 

Hence Caddishly adv., Ca'ddishness sb. 

2868 Loud. Rev. Fa Aug. 200/1 The cad takes his caddish- 
ness with him. 188, Miss Brappon Fist as J am xiv. 
wo Innate caddishness which must come out somewhere. 


addle, sb. dial. , : 

1. Disorder, disarray, confusion, disturbance. 

382g Britton Beauties |iiltsh. Gloss. (E. D.S8.), Caddie, 
a term signifying confusion or embarrassment. | 7 be in a 
caddle, means to be overwhelmed with business. _x861 
Huours Tow: Brown Oxf. xxx. (D.) ‘Ther wur no sich a 
caddle about sick folk when I wur a bwoy’. 1863 Mrs, 
Marsu Heathside Farm ¥. 70 Mrs. Stone, a short, plump, 
Wiltshire matron .. apologised for being found in such a 


caddle, 

2. Trouble, bother. 

1865 Reader 12 Aug, 182/2 The English won't take the 
trouble—won’t, as they peg us in Somerset, de at the 
caddle to look after such things. : 

Caddie, v. dial, [£ prec] To trouble, dis- 
turb, worry. 

1781 Hurton Tour Caves Gloss. Caddie, to attend offi- 
ciously. x825 Britron Beanties Wiltsh. Gloss. (E.D.S.) 
sv., Don’t caddle me, don't teaze me. A cadling fellow 
means an impertinent or troublesome companion. 1862 T. 
Hucues in Macu. Mag. V. 250 A caddled the mice in 
many a vield. 


Ca-ddow 1. Ods. exc. dial. Also § cadaw, El 
eadowe, 6 cadow, caddawe, caddowa, tal. 
eaw-daw. [perh. f. ca, ka jackdaw (Sc. Kat) + 
Daw. (The Ir. cudhég, Gael. cathag, Manx 
caaig jackdaw can hardly be connected.)] 


A jackdaw. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 57/2 Cadaw, or keo, or chowghe [z.”. 
ko; cadowe or kool, szoneduda, 1530 Patscx. 202/1 Cad- 
dawe a byrde, chucas. 3552 Huzoet, Caddowe, or choughe, 
byrde ; some call them Jacke dawe. 1573 Tusser usd. 
(B78) z0x Kill crowe, pie, and cadow. 1579 Marr. Wit § 
Wasd. (1849) 26 She can cackle like a cadowe. 1621 Ains- 
wortH Amsot. Pentat, Lev. xi. 1g Crows, caddows, pies, 
and the like. 2792 Osnatorstone Brit. Sforési. 85/1 Cad- 
dow, a bird, otherwise called a chough or jackdaw. 1842 
Few Words to Churchw. (Camb. Camden Soc) 1. 14, Ru 
bish, brought together by the jackdaws or caddows. 1864 
Arxinson Prov. Names of Binds, Caddow, caw-daw. 

Carddow 2. Oés. or dial. Also 6 caddo; 6-7 
eaddowe, 7cadow{e,caddoe. [Cf. Cappis13b; 
also Gaelic cudadh, cudath tartan (not Irish— 
O’Reilly) ; but it is doubtful whether this is from 
Eng. or the converse. The Manx cadee, and the 
Ir. cadas cotton, can hardly be related.] A rough 


woollen covering ; see quot. 1880. 

1579 Richmond Wills (2853), i fed blankets vs. ij cad- 
dow biankets ijs. iiijd. -x588 Me ex County Records 
I. 177 [Walter Hassellwrick stole} + Vnum straggulum voc’ 
an Irish Caddo [worth twenty shillings). x588 Lane. Wills 
(x86r) ITT. 135 A blankett and an Irish caddow checked. 
x60r Wexver Mirr. Mart. Biij, 1 stretcht my lims along 
the bed..Thrice ore the caddow I mine armes outspred. 
16xo Hotzanp Camden's Brit. u. Ireland 6 They +. make 

-of their course wool Caddowes also or lets. 26xx 
Corcr., Couverture velué, an Irish Rug, Mantle, or Cadowe. 
x68x Cuernant Azgier’s Vadeost, xaxiv, § 15 (2689) 190 Out- 
landish Cadows ‘and Blanckets, ¢2860 Sraton Rays fro 
‘Loomenary (Bolton) 40 Peggy wove caddows on a loom as 


i ay fet ith back place. x880 Antrian.§ Down Gloss. 


.S.) Cadda, Caddaw, a quilt or coverlet, a cloak 
cover; a small cloth which lies on a horse’s back, 
adduce: see Cappis}, te ; 
Caddy? (kedi). [app. a. corruption of Carty, 
Malay Zatz, a weight equal to 14 lb. avoirdupois.] 
“LL Asmall box forholding tea. Usually Zea-caitdy. 


. ‘1992 Madras Courier 2 Des, (X,) A Quantity of Tea in 


CADE. 


warter Chests and Caddies, imported last season. 1793 
weer 70 Lady Hesketh 19 Jan. (R.) When you went you 
took with you the key ofthe caddy, 2833 Hr. Martineau 
Brooke F. xii. 133 The best tea-tray and caddy. 1868 F. 
Pacer Lucretia 198 This house .. instead of looking like 
a tea-caddy.. might rather be said to resemble a fitter 
of caddies. 


2. U.S. A can with a lid, for water, ete. 


1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 201/1 Near where his. saw and 
water caddy are lying. 
Caddy °. P £ Capl] A ghost, bugbear, 


178: Hutron Tour Caves, Caddy, a ghost, or bugbear, 

addy, var. of CappIE. 

Cade (kéid), sb. fa. F. cade cask, barrel, ad. 
L. cad-us a large vessel usually of earthenware, a 
wine-jar, also a measure for liquids.] 

1. A cask or barrel. 

1387 in Rogers Agric, § Prices U1, 4928/4. ¢1420 Pallad, 
ou fusb. xi. 331 Kades thre Of wyne, 2706 J. Purtirs 
Cyder u1. 363 The Farmers Toil is done; his Cades mature, 
Now call for Vent. s8r2 W. Tennant Auster Fair i. vit, 
His lintseed stowed in bag or cade. . : 

+2. spec. A barrel of herrings, holding six great 
hundreds of six score each; afterwards 500. Ods. 

1337 in Rogers Agric. § Prices U1. 5583/3. ¢x440 Pronp, 
Parv. 57 Cade of herynge (or spirlinge) or opyr lyke, cada, 
lacista, etc. 1466 Afann. § Househ, xp, 207 Paid to Ed- 
wardes wyffe for j. cade of red herynge..vs. xg0z ARNOLDE 
Chron. (1811) 263, Xx. cadis rede hering is a last, v. C. ina 
cade, vi. score jtij. heringis for the C. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Heit. 
VJ, 1. ii. 36 Stealing a Cade of Herrings. x99 Nasne 
Lent. Stuffe (1871) 106 The rebel Jack Cade was the first, 
that devised to put Red-Herrings in cades, and from him 
they have their name. 1704 Worttoce Dict. Rust. et Urd., 
Cade..of Hed herrings 00, Sprats 1000; yet I findanclentl 
600 made the Cade of Herrings, Six score to the Hundred, 
which is called Magnum Centum. 1707 FLErtwoop Chron, 
Prec. (1745) 82 A cade of red Herrings (720 the Cade). 1751 
Cuampers Cyel., Cade,..used in the book of rates for... 500 
herrings, and of sprats 1000. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 
1, xxiv. 610 Herrings..reckoned by the cade and the barrel. 

3. Comd., as cade-bow (see quot.). 

1784 T. Garpner /Yist, Dunwich 20 The Cade, containing 
600 Herrings, being a_Frame called a Cade-Bow, made 
with Withs, having a Top and Bottom, with two Hinges 
folding, wherein Straw is Taid inclosing the Fish. 

Cade (kéid), sé.2 (@.) Also 5 kod, 5-7 cad. 
[Origin and part of speech unknown. In cade damé, 
‘cade” may be an adj. with some such sense as 
‘cast’ or ‘domestic, tame’, or a sb, used attrtb. 
as in fet-Jamb: in the former case ‘cade’ as a sb. 
would be short for ‘cade-lamb’; in the latter, 
 cade-lamb’ might be an expansion. 

(As Cotgrave gives an alleged F. ' cade? a castling, a starve- 
ling, one that hath need much of cockering and pampering’, 
a@ sense not unlike Eng ‘pet’, it has been suggested that 
cade-lamb was perh. for an earlier *cadel-lamb. But this 
is historically_impossible, M, Paul Meyer says Cotgrave's 
word is not Tr, but app. the x6th c., Languedocien cade? 
‘little dog’, and his explanation erroneous. Thecorresp. OF. 
word was chael, cheel, which has no likeness to the ME. 

od, cad, even if the sense suited, Wedgwood compares 
Da. saad wanton, petulant, sportive :-—ON. Adt-r merry, 
cheerful: but cade is not at all Sc., and apparently not 
properly northern, since Ray 1691 explains the ‘ North- 

‘ountry words’ pet, pet-laind as “a cade-lamb.’)} 

1. as adj. or in comb, Of the young of animals, 

esp. lambs and colts: Cast or left by the mother 
and brought up by hand, as domestic pet. 
01495 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 749 Hie vicus, a kod- 
lomb, 155% Will of Gane Lovet (Somerset Ho.) Three Cade 
lambes that go abowte the house. 1678 Littteton Det. in 
Cath, A wel 30 A cade lamb, agnus domesticus, domi educ- 
dus. 2682 Wortwece Dict, Rust. (E. D. S.) A cosse¢ lamb 
or colt, or cade lamb or colt, that is a Jamb or colt fallen 
and brought up by hand. 2698 F. B. Afodest Censure 14 As 
mild and gentle as cade Lambs, xy92 in PAdtl. Trans. 
LXXXII. #6 We do not wean our cade-lambs till June. 
1859 Gro. Exior 4. Bede x. 95 It's ill bringing up a cade 
lamb. 1880 J. F. Davies in Academy 24 Dec. 456. 

2. as sb. a. A pet lamb. 

1480 Nominate in Wr.-Wiilcker 698 Hee agna, a new 
lame; hec cenaria,a cad; hec berbex,a weder. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 50 A Cade, dome(s)tica vel domesticus; vt ouis vel 
ants domestica, 1633 T. Apams £.xf. 2 Peter iii, 18 He 
gave his poor godson a lamb for a cade. 1669 Coxame 
Ovid 60 Pritty Spinella, you..Are tame enough, as Gentle 
asaCad. 1830 Howmnr Seasons, Afarch 58 Others (lambs] 
«-are reared, generally by the assistance of a tea pot, with 
,cow’s milk and are called cades or pets. 

- b. The foal of a horse brought up by hand. 

1617 Markuam Cazaé, 11, tog Such horses as we call 
Cades, which are those that never suck their dams, but 
vpon their first foaling are put vp into a house. 

ec. A spoiled or petted child. (var. dial.) 
Peacock W. W. Line. Gloss. Cade, a child which is 
babyish in its manner. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word- 

bk. &.v., E's a reg’lar cade’ said of a spoiled child. 

8. Of fruit: Fallen, cast. [rare] . 

1876 Miss BroveuTon Foav IIL. 184 Austine is collecting 
the little cade cherries. — 

+ Gade, 52.3 Variant of Kxp, a sheep-louse. 

1570 Lrvins JZazip. 8 A cade, sheepe louse, pedicles ants. 

Cade (kéid),-s2.4 "[a. F. cade, in same, sense.] 
Aspecies of Juniper, Jenigerus oxycedris, called 
also Prickly Cedar, yielding O27 of Cade, or Cadé 
Oz, used in veterinary stirgery. 2 

1578 Turserv. Bk. Venerie \xvi. 187 If you'rubbe a 
Terryer with Brymstone, or with the oyle of Cade, and then 
put the Terryer into an earth where Foxes he or Badgerdes, 
they will Jeane that earth. x800 tr. Lagrange's Chere 


CADE. 


Ue ast Fhe part most fluid is sold under the name of 
‘C-OL! 
“+ Cade, 53.5 Obs. : 

61330 Arvth, & Merl. 933, Telle schulen wines twelue 3if 
anichild may be made With-outen knoweing of mannes cade. 

Cade, 2.1 ?Ods, [f.Cavg sd.1] trans. To put 
into a cade or keg. 

1599 Nasue Lent. Siuffe (x871) 106 The rebel Jack Cade 
. chauyng first found out the tricke to cade herring, they 
woulde so much honour him in his death as not onely to 
call it swinging but cading of herring also. . 

Cade, v.2 [f. Cape sé.2] ‘To breed up in 
softness’ (Johnson; with no quot. or reference). 

1879 Miss Jackson Shrogsh, Word-bk. Cade, to pet; to 
bring up tenderly. . 

{| Cadean (kado), [Fr.] A present or gift. 

a@x845 Barnam Jugol, Leg. 1882 Coruk, Mag. Jan. 13 A 
cadeau fromhis Highness. 1885 }i“here Chineses Drive 141 
Some little present as a New Year's Cadcau, 

+Cadee. Ofs. [Phonetic spelling of F. cadet.] 
The earlier form of Capzt, Cappize: A (gentleman) 
cadet in the army, 

a1689 Mrs. Benn IVidow Ranter ww. ii, He listed us 
cadees for the next command that fell in his army. 169 
Lurtretn Brief Rel, (1857) 11. 234 The French convoy 
arrived at Limerick, two French licutenant generalls, 106 
subaltern officers, 150 cadees, 320 English and Scotch gentle- 
men. rgoz Lond, Gas. No 3856/3, 1 Captain, 1 Captain- 
Lieutenant, 1 Cadee, and 20 Soldiers killed. 1789 W. Laicx 
Asi. to Preshyt. Elog. 33 Jam.) A Cadea of Dunbarton’s 
Regiment. /éid. And from a Cadee become a curat. 

Cadee, obs. form of Cant. 

Cadence (kétdéns), sd. [a. F. cadence, ad. It. 
cadenza ‘falling, cadence in music’, on L. type 
cadentia sb., f. cadent- pr. pple. of cad-dre to fall. 
The literal sense is ‘action or mode of falling, 
fall’,-and in this sense it was used by 17th c. 
writers; but at an early period the word was in 
Italian appropriated to the musical or rhythmical 
fall of the voice, and in this sense occurs as early as 
Chaucer. Cadence is in form a doublet of Cuance, 
the direct phonetic descendant of cadentia.] 

I. In verse and music. 

1. ‘The flow of verses or periods’ (J.) ; rhythm, 
rhythmical construction, measure. 

¢1384 Cnaucer //, Fame 627 To make bookes, songes, 
and dities In rime or else in cadence. ¢ 1425 WynToun 
Cron. beh Had he cald Lucyus Procurature. Dat had 
mare grevyd be Cadens, Dan had relevyd pe sentens. 1523 
Douctas nets Prol. 46 ‘Shrou my corruptit cadens im- 
perfyte, 1588 Sans. L.Z. LZ. tv. ii, 326 The elegancy, fa- 
cility, & golden cadence of poesic. 1642 Mitton Apol. 
Swmect. (1851) 292 An eare that could measure a just cadence, 
and scan without articulating. 1783 J. Brown Poetry § 
Aus, iv. 37 Measured Cadence, or Time, isan essential Part 
of Melody. 1824 Dinix Libr. Comp. 530 The periods flow 
with a sort of liquid cadence. 1873 Srmonps Gré. Pocts 
iv, 102 The Iambic is nearest in cadence to the language 
of common life. ‘ . 

b. The measure or beat of music, dancing, or 
any rhythmical movement ; e. g. of marching. 

r60g Z. Jones De Loyer’s Sfecters 20 Now daunses. . have 
necde of nothing .. but only of Number, measure and true 
cadence. 1755 Gray Progr. Poesy \. iii, To brisk notes in ca- 
dence beating Glance their many-twinkling feet. 1777 Sir 
W. Jones rcadia Poems 10g Nota dancer couldin cadence 
move. 2801 Strutt Sports § Past. ut. v. 195 Dancing 
round them to the cadence of the music, 1816 Scott Old 
Mort, vi, ‘The occasional boom of the kettle-drum, to mark 
the cadence. 1862 I. Grirvitus Artil. Jan, (ed. 9) 6 
Cadence, in slow time 75 steps..are taken in a minute 


2. ‘The fall of the voice’ (J.). 

169 Purrennan Lng. Poesic u. vil, (18x11) 66 This cadence 
is the fal of a verse in cuery last word with a certaine tunable 
sound which being matched with another of like sound, do 
make a [concord], 1616 ButLoKar, Cadence, the falling of 
the voice, 1768 Sterne Sent. Yours. (1778) 11. 150 A low 
voice, with a .. sweet cadence at the end of it. 1824 L. 
Munray Eng. Gram, I, 366 The closing pause must not be 
confounded with that fall of the voice, or cadence, with 
which many readers uniformly finish a sentence. * 

b. ‘Sometimes, the general modulation of the 
voice’ (J.). : 

rgog Stecte Tatler No.9 ? 1 The Smalicoal-Man was 
heard with Cadence deep. ‘x710 Jéid, No, 168 > 5 With all 
the. .Cadence of Voice, and Force Keli imaginable, 
1960 Stuune Tr, Shandy 276 Amén, said my Mother... with 
such a sighing cadence of personal pity, ‘1844 A, Wriny 
Poenss (3867) 87 The low cadence of her whispered prayer.’ 
2888 BAIN Gentes & Tut. wi. i. § 22 (1864) 361 A third quality 
of vocal sounds is cadence or accent, 1862 Trotiors Orley 
F. xxxviii, "No’ said Peregrine, with a melancholy cadence 
in his voice. 1863 Miss Brappon % Alarchmont 270, 

¢e, Local or national modulation, ‘ accent’. 

ryag Swirt Gulliver i. i, 182, I-returned an answer in 
that language, hoping .. that the cadence might be more 
agreeable to his ears. 177x Smotretr Humph. Cl. (1815) 
241 The Scotchman who had not yet acquired the cadence 
of the English, would naturally use his own in speaking 
their language, a rer : 

3..The rising and (esf.) falling of elemental 
sounds, as of a storm, the sea, etc. 

2667 Minton P, L. u. 287 Blustring winds, which all night 


long Had rous’d the Sea, now with hoarse cadence luli | 
x839 Mars. Hemans Release . 


Seafaring men orewatcht. 
Tasso, The low Cadence of the silvery sea, 1856 Kane 
Aret, Lxpl. 1. xxix. 377 A murmur had reached my ear for 
‘some time in the cadences of the storm. - oe 
4, Music. The conclusion or ‘close’ ofa musical 
movement or phrase. Also sometimes = CADENZA. 


14 


1597 Mortev Jutrod. Afus. 73 A Cadence wee call that, 
when coming to a close, two notes are bound togither, and 
the following note descendeth. 1795 Mason CA. ALus. 
1.14 A perfect cadence then marks its termination. ¢ 1860 
Goss Harmony xiii. 42 A Cadence or Close, signifies the 
Tast two chords of any passage ; the principal cadences are 
those which conclude on the key-note. When thelast chord 
is the triad on the key-note, preceded by the triad or chord 
of the gthon the dominant, it is called the Perfect Cadence. 
1867 Macrarren /Zarmony 1. 27 As performers insert 2 
flourish at a close or cadence, we conventionally use the 
word cadence, to denote the flourish introduced at a close. 
1880 Parry in Grove Dict, Afus. 1. 290/t. E 

5. Horsemaiuship. ‘An equal measure or pro- 
portion which a horse observes in all his motions 
when he is thoroughly managed’ (Farrier’s Dict. 
in Bailey). Cf. quot. 1833 under CADENCED. 

6. tvansf. Harmonious combination of colours. 

31868 Swinnursr. Ess. §& Stud. (1875) 364 The cadence of 
colours is just and noble ; witness the red-leaved book.. on 
the white cloth, the clear green jug on the table, the dim 
green bronze of the pitcher. 

II. Jn the Latin sense of falling. 

+7. Falling, sinking down ; mode of falling. Ods. 

1613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Cadence, falling, properly the 
ledging of corne by a tempest. «@ 1660 Hammonp /V2s, 1V, 
687 (R.) The cadence, or manner how Paul falls into those 
words, is worthy to be both observed and imitated. 1667 MiL- 
ton P, L, x. 92 Now was the Sun in Western cadence low. 

+8, The falling out of an occurrence ; chance. 

x6or R. Jounson Kingd. § Comneww. (1603) 8 This oppor- 
tunitie is a meeting and concurring of divers cadences, 
which at one instant do make a matter very easic. 
; Cadence, w. vare. [f. prec.] “vans. To put 
into cadence, to compose metrically. . 
a1749 Puts To Ld, Carterct (R.) These parting num- 
bers, cadenc'd by my grief. 1873 Svstonps Grk. Poets i. x8 


-Empedocles..cadenced his great work on Nature in the 


Same sonorous verse. 
Cadenced (ké!-dénst), 447. 2. [f. CaDENOE vw, 
and sé, + -ED.] Expressed or performed in cadence; 
characterized by cadence ; rhythmical, measured. 
a1zgo Avam Smits Jatt, Arts, A certain measured, ca- 
denced step, commonly called a dancing step. 7833 Reg. 
Jnstr.Cavatry \.82 The horse has a firm, even, and cadenced 
pace. (Cadenced means that the time passed in making 
each step shall be exactly equal.) x8s0 Mrs. Browninc 
Lady Geraldine’s C. x\v, Her voice, so cadenced in the 
talking. 185: — Casa Guide Wind. 3 Where the whole 
world might drop for Italy Those cadenced tears. 1870 
Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. 3. (1873) 287 You hear the 
cadenced surges of an unseen ocean. , 
Cadency (k7dénsi). [ad. L. *cadeutia: see 
-ENcy, In earlier use not distinguished from ¢a- 
dence; the sense of quality more proper to -ENOY 
comes out only in sense 3.) 
1. A falling out, happening, hap ;=CaDENcE 8. 


1647 Srricc Angl. Redtv. 1. xi. (1854) 10 How delightfully 


remarkable is it (as a most apt cadency of Providence). 

2. =CabENcE 1; cadent quality. 

2627 Fectuam Resolves t. Ixx. Wks. (1677) 106 Poetry .. is 
but a Play, which makes Words dance, in the evenness of a 
Cadency. 1642 Howent For. Trav, (Arb.) 48 The old 
Italian tunes and rithmes both in conceipt_and cadency, 
have much affinity with the Welsh. 17:9 Swirt Zo Yue. 
Clergyman Wks. 1755 11.11. 6 Rounded into periods and 
cadencies, . 

3. Descent of a younger branch from the main 
line of a family; the state of a cadet. 

29753 CHampurs Cycl. Supp., Cadency, in heraldry, the 
state, or quality ofa cadet, 1858 R, Cuampers Dow, Ann, 
Scotd, 1, 21x Not..a male descendant ..in existence, of 
eadency later than the fiftectith century. 3866— £ss. Fam. 
oe Ser, 1.18 He is recognised by a title of cadency 

rom his wife, as Mrs. Thompson’s husband. 1885 S. Satter 
in M, § Q. vi. XII. 514/2 It might be thought that the label 
was for cadency of birth; butit was nots | | 

b. Mark of cadency (Yer.): a variation in the 
same coat of arms intended to show the descent of 
a younger branch from the main stock. 

rjoz A, Nisbet (¢it/e} An Essay on additional Figures and 
Marks of Cadency. 1830 T. Ronson Hist. Heraldry Lj/2 
These marks of eadency. .have crept into the general blazon 
of many coats of arms, 1862 W. A. Wetts in WY. § 0. 
2g Mar. 231 James..would sx vita airis have borne as his 
mark of cadency the original crescent charged with a label, 

Cadene (kid?n), [a.F. cadene chain of iron, ad. 
Pr. cadena :—L. caténa ‘ chain’; in allusion to the 
chain-like character of the warp in, weaving.) 

A sort of inferior Turkey carpet imported from 
the Levant. i 1847 in Craic; and Jater Dicts. - 

Gadent (kérdént), a. fad. L. cadent-en, pr. 
pple. of cad-cre to fall.J 

. Falling (literally). Ods. or arch. 

3605 Suaxs. Lear t.iv. 307 With cadent Teares fret Chan- 

nels in her cheekes, _ 1659 J. Annowsautn Chaiz Princ. 200 


We ourselves have seen him Antichrist cadent. 1855 BAILEY. 


Agric g The moaning winds and cadent waters. : 
» Astro’, Of a planet: Going down; in a sign 
opposite to that of its exaltation. 

©Cadent Houses are the third, sixth, ninth and twelfth 
House of a Scheme or figure of the Heavens, being these 
that are next from the Angles’ (Phillips 1696). ~ 

1386 Lurron Thous, Notable Th, (x675) 202 If the part of 
Fortune be cadent from the Ascendent. 2671 Bracrave 


« Astrot. Phys. 164 Fixt Signs, and cadent Houses, alwayes 


signifie the greatest distances, 3 
“S Falling (rhythmically) ;. having cadence. 

2623 Sir E, Hopy Counter-snarle 13 It current and worse 
cadent lines. x857 Emerson Poems 134 Far within those 


CADETSHIP. 


cadent pauses. 1859 F. K. Harrorp Aariyrs of Lyons 24 
Unfailing lips those cadent strains prolong. 

4. Geol. Applied by Prof. H. Rogers to the 
tenth of his 15 divisions of the paleozoic strata of 
the Aileghanies, corresponding to the lower middle 
Devonian of British geologists. 


+Cardent, sh. Obs. [f prec] 
‘ 73 js + : 

graces’ in old English music. 

7879 F.. Taytor in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 43 ‘Shaked graces’ 
are the Shaked Beat, Backfall, Elevation, and Cadent. 

Cadential (kidenfal), 2. [f. L. *cadentia 
CaDENCE +-aL.] Of or belonging to a cadence. - 

1882 Athenazun 8B Apr. 454/1 The examples .. have in 
no one instance the slightest cadential character. 

|| Cadenza (kidentsi). Afesic. [It.; ‘see Ca+ 
DENCE.] A flourish of indefinite form given to a 
solo voice or instrument at the close of a move- 
ment, or between two divisions of a movement, 
(Sometimes called cadence: the use of the Italian 
word is designed to differentiate the two.) 

{2753 Campers Cycl. Sufp., Cadensa Sfuggita, in the 

Italian music.) 1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 100/1 Formerly the 
Cadensa was, by Italian as well as English singers, con- 
sidered indispensable .. The French never admitted it. 
1879 Parry in Grove Dict, Afus. I. 294 The cadénza usually 
starts from a pause on a chord of 6-4 on the dominant, pre- 
paratory to the final close of the movement, and its object 
1s to show off the skill of the performer. .It was formerly 
customary to leave the cadenzas for improvisation. 
t Cader, cadaz. Obs. exc. dial. {Identical 
in form and meaning with, and prob. a. Welsh 
cader ‘chair’, in Mid. Welsh also ‘cradle’; used 
also as in sense 2, and applied to a ‘ framework’ 
of various kinds. (If sense 3 is not the same word, 
we may perh. compare F. cadre frame.)] 


+1. A cradle. Ods. 

@x225 Aner. X. 82 Heo makes of hire tunge cradel [A7S. 
Cleop. cader) to bes deofles bearn, and rocked it. /bid. 378 
Hwon 3e beod ibunden widinnen uour large wowes, and he 
in_a neruh kader (A/S. Titus D cradel}. 

2. A light frame of wood put over a scythe to 
lay the corn more even in the swathe, 

1679 Pror Staffordsh, (1686) 333 Their barley. they mow 
with the Sithe and Cadar in the South parts of the County. 

3. ‘A small frame of wood, on which a fisher- 
man keeps his line’ (déa/.) Halliwell. 

2880 Miss Courtney J¥est Cormwall Gloss. (E. D.S.). 

Cadesse, var. CADDESSE, Odbs., jackdaw. 

Cadet (kidett). [a. F. cadet, in 15th c. capdet, 
a. Pr. capdet -Romanic type No cere dim. of L, 
caput, capit- head; hence, little chief, inferior head 
ofa family. Cf. also Cappzx, Cavpig, Cap.J 

1. A younger son or brother, 

x6r0 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 483 From_a younger 
brother or cadet of this house, 2672 Crowne Yuliana Ep, 
Ded. A iv, Leave that as a thread-bare portion to the Cadets. 
x689 Swirt Ode to Temple Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 245 Poor we, 
cadets of heaven, Take up at best with lumber. @ 1726 
Vannruci alse Fr. ti, 1am a cadet, and by consequence 
not rich, 1868 Freeman Norut, Cong. (1876) 11. viii. 210 
Spiritual preferments being turned into means of main- 
tenance for cadets or bastards of the royal house. 

b. A younger branch of a family ; a member of 
a younger branch. < 

1690 Locke Govt, 1.ix. § 25 A Cadet, or Sister's Son, must 
have the Preference, 1726 Wonrow Corr. (1843) IIL 238, 
I suppose his family was a cadet of your Lordship's family. 

c. The youngest son. 

1646 Str T, Browne Pseud. £P. 348 Joseph was the 
youngest of twelve, and David the eleventh sonne, and but 
the caddet of Jesse. 1748 Smottett Rod. Rand, (812) L. 19 
The cadet of 'a family. 

a. A gentleman who entered the army without a ~ 
commission, to learn the military profession and 
find a career for himself (ns was regularly done by 
the younger sons of the French nobility before the 
Revolution), b. A junior in the East India 
Company's service. See also CapDEE, Cappiz. 

x65r Howetn Venice 7 This may be one reason why she 
connives at so many Courtisans for the use of the Cadett- 

entlemen. [2652 Evetyn St. France Misc. Writ, (1805) 84 
‘The cadets and younger brothers minding for the most part 
no greater preferments than what they cut out with their 
sword] 1690 B. BE. Dict, Cant. Crew, Cadet, or Cadec,a 
Gentleman that Bears-Arms in hopes of a Commission. 
x69x Lond. Gas, No. 2719/2 The Etector of Saxony .. adds 
a Company of Cadets, 1704 Alyn to Victory \xx.7 She 
serves Cadet and Volunticr. 1768 Simes Al#/. Medley, A 
cadet serves without pay. 19772 Foore Nadob 1.9 Go out 
Cadets and Writers in the Company’s Service, 816 ‘Quiz' 
Grand Master i. 10 His kit's pack’d up, and off he’s set, 
To try his fortune—a cadet. ‘i 

‘8. A student,in a military; or naval college. 

1778 Swinourne Trav, Spain xliv. (L.) The royal apart- 
ments are now occupied by a college of young gentlemen 
cadets, educated at the king’sexpence. 1788 Lp. AuckLanp 
Diary in Corr, (1861) II.9x An establishment of one hundred 

oung: cadets for thearmy, @3843 Hoon To ¥, Hume iv, 
Watch Sandhurst too, its debts and its Cadets. 1860 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) II, 122 Sydney has just passed his examination 
as a naval cadet. 

Cade'tcy: [see -oy.]=Canersuip 2. : 
-Cade‘tship. - [f prec. +-sHip.] £3 og 
1. The status of a younger son. ive 
1831 Disraesi Vue. Dike it. iii. (L.) The ambitious pro- 
spects with which he had consoled himself for his cadetship. 


One of the 


CADETTE. 


2. The position or status of a military or naval 
cadet; the commission given to a cadet. 

2848 Srocovetzr Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 53 Yor the 
artillery and engineers, it is a condition of the presentation 
of a cadetship that the candidate should have gone through 
aregular conrse of instruction at Addiscombe. 1854 Blackw, 
Mag. UXXVI, 667 The age of entering on their cadetship. 
shila sAiinly May 06/2 Candidates for cadetship m 
the Royat Navy. 
|| Cadette (kadet).. [Fr.; fem. of cadet] A 
younger daughter or sister... 

1679 tr. Marie Maricini’s Aol. 4 The order ..seem’d to 
exclude my Sister as a Cadette, — 

Gadew (kre'diz:). The same as Cappis 2, 

2668 Witting Real Char, i. v. § 2. 128 Cadew, Straw- 
worm, 1713 Deruant Phys.- Theol, w. xiii. 234 The several 
sorts of PI nea or Cadews. 1774 Werte in Phil. Trans. 
LXY, 268 hey were taking .. cadew-flies, may-flies, and 
dragon-flies. 2802 Binctey Anion, Biog. (x823) UT, 238 The 
larvae of the Great Cadew Flies, form a case with small bits 
of wood disposed longitudinally. : 

CGadge (kedz), 50.1 [App. a variant of Cacz 
perh, confused with Capa@s v, to carry about ; but 
it does not appear what is the source af the 
earliest quotation, which the later merely follow,] 

1. Falcanry. (See quots.) 

x615 Latuam Falconry (1633) Was. of Art expl., Cadge, 
is taken, for that on which Faulconers carrie many Hawks 
together when they bring them to sell. xgar BarLey, Cadge, 
a round Frame, of Wood, on which Hawks are carried to be 
sold, 1865 Cork, Mag. May 623 We shall not trouble 
ourselves to take out the cadgé to-day, for our party is quite 
strong enough to carry the hawks on the fist. 

2. A pannier, 

Cadge, 52.2 vulgar. [f. Cancz v.] Theaction 
of cadging or begging. . 

x8:2 J, H. Vaux Flash Dict., The Cadge is the game or 
Booties of begging. 1832-53 Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) 

ev, 11,68 He-could ‘lay on the cadge’ better than ony 
walleteer that e’er coost a pock o'er his shouther. 

Cadge (kedz),v. Forms: 4 cagge(n, ?7cache(n, 
(pa. pple. caget), (6 Palsgr. kadge), 6- cadge. 
[Derivation and original meaning uncertain: in 
some early passages it varies with cache, cacche 
waters of babar in branch I it may be a variant : 

. the pairs botch, dodge ; grutch, grudge ; smutch, 
suuedge. Branch II may also be connected with 
caich or ONF. cacher in other sénses; but it may 
be a distinct word: the whole subject is only one 
of more or less probable conjecture. Connexion 
of ME. caggen with Cacx sé. is phonetically im- 
possible.] 

I, Early senses, , : 

+1. trans. To fasten, tie: cf. CanGEn v. (The 
early passages are obscure, and for one or other the 
senses drive, toss, shake, draw, have been proposed.) 


S. 

e1325 2, Z. Adit. P. A, 511 For a pene ona day & forth 
pay (labourers in the vineyard] gotz.. Keruen & caggen 
man [=maken] hit clos. Zéfd. B. 1254 Pay wer cagged and 
ka3t on capeles al bare. axgo0 Alexander 1521 And ben 
he caggis fo. 2: cachez] od on cordis as curteyns it were, 
¢x400 Desir, Troy 3703 Hit sundrit bere sailes & bere sad 
ropis; Cut of bere cables were caget to gedur, 2627 Dray. 
TON Agincourt 180 Whilst they are cadg’d contending 
whether can Conquer, the Asse some cry, some cry the man, 
1875 Lauc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to tie or bind a thing, 

+2. To ‘bind’ the edge of a garment. Cf. 
Capeina vil. sb. 1, Obs. ; 

1530 Patsor. 473/x, I cadge a garment, J set lystes in the 
lynyng to kepe the plyghtes in order. Ibid. 504, Ikadge 
the Plyghtes ofa garment. Ye dresse des plies dune listere, 
This kote is yli kadged: ce sayon @ ses plies mal dressés 
dune listere, 


+3. (See quots.) ?To tie or knot. Still diaz. 


1703 Tuoressy Le?, to Ray (E, D. S.) To cadge, a term in 
making bone-lace. 


naigs, that on 

the road Frae Carrick shore cadged monie a load” 3875 F, 
. §,) Cadge, to carry; or 
he has to take 


7 eX 
Gotuea (1. Bobbin) View Lanc.-Dial, Wks. (ra6s) 68 wh le° 
r 


usy cadgi 

Cadge, to stuff the belly. es 

6. intr. To go about as a ¢adger or pediar, or 
on pretence of being one; to go about begging. 
dial.and slang. .. . eeeece 

x812 J, H. Vaux Flash Dict.,Cadge,tobeg, 3846 Lytron 
Lucretia n, xii, ‘1 be’s good for nothin’ now, but to cadge 
about the streets, and steal; and filch’. - x8g5 Whitby Gloss., 
To Cadge about, to go and seek.from place to place, as a 
dinner-hunter. 2839 H. Kincstey G, Hamlyn xv. (D.) ‘I've 
got my living by casting fortins, and begging, and cadging, 
and such like’, 1878 Lanc. Gloss.(E:D. 5.) Cadge, to bag3 
toskulk about a neighbourhood. 1879 Print, Trades Frat, 
XxIX. 32 Cadging for invitations to the Mansion House. 


+ b. 31827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1654 A rosinante, bor- 


’ 2. Cheerful, erie 6 glad.” ri 
- 1925 Ramsay Gentle 
~ and my heart low 


15 CADMIUM, 


bd. trans. To get ing. 
1848 E. Farmer getty ypeeeN 5 1rg Let each ‘ cadge’ 


a trifle. x78 Brack Green Past.- xi. 86 Where they can 
cadge-a bit of food. 

Cadge, a. and adv. Se. =Capcy. 

2807-10 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 12 My heart did never 
wallop cadger. 

*Cardgel. Sc. Ods. ‘A wanton fellow’ (Jam.). 

2603 Philotus xcvi, To tak a 3oung man for his wyfe, 3on 
cadgell wald be glaid. P 

+Cadgel, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also cagel. 

+1. trans. To entangle. Hence Ca‘dgelled. 

1648 Hexunam Dutch Dict. (1660) fu es gore vallen, to 
be catch, cadgeld, or entangled in a net.. Verwerret gare, 
Cadgeld Yarne. 

2. To harrow. dial. ' 

1679 PLor Staffordsi. (x686) 342 They cagel it with har- 
rows to break the turf. 1847-78 Hattiwew, Cage/, to 
harrow ground. Worth. 

Cadger (kedza1). Also 5~6 Sc. cadgear. [f. 
CaDcE 2. + -ERL] 

1. A carrier ; esp. a species of itinerant dealer 
who travels with a horse and cart (or formerly with 
a pack-horse), collecting butter, eggs, poultry, etc., 
from remote country farms, for disposal in the 
town, and at the same time supplying the rural dis- 
tricts with small wares from the shops. 

¢x4so Henryson Jfor, Fad, 66 A Cadgear, with capill 
and with creils. cxgz3 Doucias Anes vin. Prol. 42 
The cadgear callis furth his capill wyth crakis waill 
cant, 164x Brest Farm. Bhs. (1856) 103 The cadgers.. 
call in the morninge, and if wee have anythinge for them, 
they goe on to Garton, and call for it againe as they come 
backe. 695 Kennett Par. Antig, Gloss. s.v. Cade, 
Cadger, a butcher, miller, or carrier of any other load. 
1816 Scotr 31, Dwarf iii, A buck hanging on each side o’ 
his horse, like a cadger carrying calves, 1826 — Davy in 
Lockhart (1839) VIII. 268 An instance of the King’s errand 
lying in the cadger’s gate, 28x Whitby Gloss., Cadger, a 
carrier to a country mill, or collector of the corn to grind. 
186x Sites Lugineers 11. 99 Single horse traffickers, called 
cadgers, plied between country towns and villages, supply- 
ing the inhabitants with salt, fish, earthenware, and articles 
oe clothing, carried in sacks or creels hung across the horse’s 

c 


1590 Weane 7yav. (1868) 33 In Turkie. .the graunde Cady, 
that is their chiefest Iudg, 1623 Purcuas Pilger. I, vi. vill, 
498 The house of the Cadi. 1653 Greaves Seraglio x55 In 
the presence of the Cadee (who is the Justice). 1682 WHELER 
Journ, Greece vi. 419 The Veivode and Caddi .. came to 
make their Inspection. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2328/1 The 
Kadis or Judges. 1703 Maunonewe ¥ou77. (1721) 95 The 
Cadi at last gave sentence. 1892 Wits Crazse in Aledit, 
xxxix. 236 The black-banded turban of a cadi. 

Hence Ca‘diship, the office of a cadi. 

188: Harper's Mag. UXIY. 353 The judge or cadi—I am 
not positive as to the cadiship. 

Cadie, variant of CADDIE. 

| Cadilesker (kidileskox). Also cadilisker, 
-escher, -esher, cadelesher, kadilesker. [f. 

rec,.+ Turk, Zeskar, ad. Pers. dashkarv army: his 
Jwisdiction originally extended to soldiers.] 

A chief judge in the Turkish empire. 

1686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2196/: Hussain Effendi Cadilisker of 
Romelia is made Great Mufti. 1688 /did. No. 2328/: The 
Kadileskers, or chief Judges. 703 {bid. No. 3911/1 The 
Grand Signior had declared the Mufti’s Son Cadttescher, or 
Judge Advocate. 1721-90 BaiLey, Cedelesher, Cadilesher, 
a chief Mayistrate in Turkey, of which there are but two. 
(In mod. Dicts.} 

Cadis: see Canprs. 


Ca‘dish, a. dial, [f. Capz sb.2] Tame, gentle, 

1988 MarsHart Forksh, (ed. 2) IL. 210 [Pigs]. .remarkably 
cadish and quiet. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 
(E. D. S.) Cadish, spoiled by over-indulgence, 

| Cadjan (ka'dzin). Anglo-Jndian, Also 7-8 
eajan. [ad. Malay and Javan. kayang palm-leaves, 
‘introduced by foreigners into Southern India’ 
(Yule).] 

1. ‘Coco-palm leaves matted, the common sub- 
stitute for thatch in Southern India’ (Col, Yule). 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. fudia & P.17(¥.) Flags..(by them 
called Cajans, being Co-coe-tree branches) .. supplying 
«Coverings to their Cottages. 1727 A. Hamitron Mew 
Ace. £. Lud, 1. xxiv. 294 His Palace .. was .. covered with 
Cadjans or Cocoa-nut Tree Leaves woven together. 1860 
TENNENT Ceylon I}. 126 (Y.) Houses are .. roofed with its 
plaited fronds, which, under the name of cadjans, are like. 
wise employed for constructing partitions and fences. 

2. ‘A strip of fan-palm leaf, i.e. either of the 
talipot, or of the palmyra, prepared for writing on ; 
and so a, document written on such a strip’ (Col. 
Yule). Also astrzb., as in cadjan leaf, letter’. 

1707 in J.T. Wheeler Madras in Oldex T. 11. 78(Y.) The 
officer at the Bridge Gate bringing in..a Cajan letter that 
he found hung upon a post. 1936 Jdéd, If, 23x (Y¥.) The 
President .. has intercepted a villainous letter or Cajan. 
2840 A, Campaett Code Madras Regul. 323 Vellum parch- 
ment or any other material instead of paper or cadjan leaf, 
1853 J. W. Dykes Salem 355, 

adjee,Cadle, obs. ff. of Capi, CAUDLE. 
_Ca‘dlock, Another form of CHartook, a plant, 
including Wild Rape and Field Mustard. 

x65 _Mouret & Benn. Health's Improv, (1748) 172 
Tame Pidgeons .. fed never at home but in Cadlock-time 
and the dead of Winter. 1790 MarsHati Afid/. Gloss. 
(E.D. S.) Cadlock, Rough, sinapis arvensis, wild mustard. 
Cadlock, Smooth, brasica napus, wild rape, 

ean (kedmian), a. Also Cadmian, 
-mean, [ad. L. Cadméus, a. Gr. Kadpetos, f. 
Kadpos Cadmus.} Pertaining to Cadmus, the 
legendary founder of Thebes in Beeotia, and intro- 
ducer of the alphabet into Greece. Cadmean 
victory (Gr. Kabdpela vinn), ‘a victory involving 
one’s own ruin’ (Liddell and Scott); usually. as- 
sociated with Thebes or the Thebans. 

x603 Hortann Plutarch's Mor, 12 A Cadmian victorie, 
that is to say, which turneth to the detriment and losse of 
the winner. 678 Cupwortu /ntel/. Syst. 146 Made them 
like the Cadmean Offspring, to do immediate Execution 
upon themselves. 19762 Geut/. Mag. 430 Our conquests 
would prove Cadmean victories, 182 Qeeucey Prometh. 
Unb. wv, The cup Which Agave lifted up In the weird Cad- 
mzan forest. 1868 Tennyson Lucr. so Dragon warriors 
from Cadmean teeth. 2 

Cadimia, Chem. Obs. [a. L. cadmia, a, Gr. 
wadpeta or wa8ula yi *Cadmean earth’.] ‘The 
ancient name of calamine’ (Ure Dict. Arts I. 569) ‘ 
also applied to a sublimate consisting of oxide of 


zinc (tutty), and to an ore of cobalt. 

1657 Phys, Ditty Cadntia ofictnarum, tutty. 1674 A. A, 
Barpa dot of JMettals 1, xxxiv. 146 Cadmia is also that 
which. sticks to the walls of the Furnaces, principally 
wherein Copper {s melted. 2753 Cuanpers Cycé. Sug. 
Cadmia, sometimes signifies a fossil substance, as the Lapis 
calaminaris. 1837 Dana fin. (1868) 409 The cadutia of 
Pliny and of other ancient authors included both the native 
silicate and carbonate, and the oxyd from the chimneys of 
furnaces (cadmia fornacun). 

Cadmic (kedmik), a. [f Capst-10at + -10.] 

1. Chem. Of cadmium: as in cadmic oxide, etc.” 
“ ~ |, 3873 Wrtiiamson Chem. 173 Cadmic sulphide is a beau- 

- E 5 tiful yellow compound, . 
1v. ti, x Wow 1} but I’m cadgie,“|  2,-Of cadmia, cadmean, 

2873 A. W. Warp tr. Crertins’ Greece. 1. iti. ox The earth 
used for the refinement of copper was called Cadmic earth. 


rowed..from some whiskey smuggler or cadger. 1843 Proc. 
Berw. Nat, Cinb U1. x1. 66 Many.. involved in smuggling 
+.under the name of cadgers, carried on... their contraban: 
commerce. 


Gloss. (&. D. S.) Cadger, a loose character who goes from 
door to door soliciting assistance. . 

8. Falconry. A man who carries hawks. (Cf. 
F. cagier ‘celui qui pene les faucons 4 vendre’ 
Littré; also Capa 56.1) App. only moder in Eng. 

1834 Mar. Evcewortn Helex xvii. (Rtldg.) 163 The Ger- 
man cadgers and trainers who had been engag: 

4, Comd., as cadger-like adj. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk, Boz (1850) 289/2 A love of all that is 
roving and cadgerlike in nature. 

Cadgily (ke'dgili), ade. Sc. [f. Caper + 
-LY4,)” Cheerfully, merrily ; wantonly. 

a1724 Gaberlunzie Mani, He. .cadgily ranted and sang. 
eXx7T$ FPerousson Poems (x789) II. 28 Whare cadgily they 
kiss the cap. x8xq Secon § Gael, I. 108 ‘Hoot gude-man’ 
she wad say, sae cadgily ‘set a stout heart to a stay brae’. 

Cardginess, Sc. [f. as prec. +-nEss.] Wanton- 
ness, lasciviousness ; sportiveness, cheerfulness, 
Cadging (keedgin), vb/. sb. [£. Canes 2.] 
+1, The binding or edging of a garment. Obs. 

16974 Depos. York Castle (x86x) 209 After I toucht the 
cadgings of her skirts, she stept not many steps after, 

2. The practice of 2 cadger in various senses, 
(See CaDGER 2.) Also attr7b. 

x8s9 Sata Tw. round Clock 387. Defunct satumalia of 
patrician ‘cadging’, 1859 Avztobiog. Beggar-boy 99 To 
join two genteel -men in the regular cadging trade. 
1879 Dixon Windsor IE. xxv, 254 No pride of place pre- 
vented him from cadging. 

Ca'dgy, z. Sc. and zorth. dial. ‘Also cadgie, 
eaidgie. [Of uncertain origin. Cf. Suffolk zedge 
in same sense; also Da. 4aad wanton, lascivious. ] 

1, Wanton, lustful ; amorous. a 

a xqzq (cf, Capaity). 1733 Cock-dcird in Chambers Sougs 
Scott, (4829) A cock-laird, fou cadgie, Wi’ Jennie did meet, 
1823 Lockhart Reg, Dalton vu. v. (1842) 435 He may weel 
be cadgy in the chaise wi’ her.- - = 


light. :8xx WiLLAN W. Riding Yorksh. .| 
Gloss, in Archzo | XVII. (E. D. 8.) Cadgy, cheerful, merry. 
I Cadi (ka-di, ké-di). Also 6-8.cady, 7 kadi, | Gadmiferous (kedmi-féres), a. Chem. [Ff 
caddi, -ee, 7-8 cadee, ae (7. cadis, cade, 8 | Cansi-um +-FEROUS bearing.] Yielding cadmium. 
jee). fa.- . , oS gad? judge,.f. - x€22 E. D.C Cadminunt §:;The Cumberland Cave .. 
cates) [a Arab 5218 207 Jef Se | a 

tojudge. (Whence, with al-, Sp. alcalde.)] cadmiferous. ; : 
A-civil judge among the Turks, “Arabs, Persians, -| Cadmium (kedmiim).’ Chem. [f. Capsra 
ete. ; usually the judge of a town or village. ~_—«(| “ealamine, the commion ore of zine, with which 
. . ‘ ba 


“‘CADMY. 


this metal is generally associated, The ending is 
that of other names of metals, as sodizem, etc.] 

A bluish-white metal, in its physical qualities re- 
sembling tin, found in small quantities chiefly in 
zinc ores. Symbol Cd. ~ 

1822 Inison Sc. & Art Il, 122 Cadmium. .was discovered 
by M. Stromeyer in 1817, in ores of Zinc. 1863 Watts Dict. 
Chem, (1879) I. 702 The only pure native compound of cad- 
mium isthe sulphide; called Greenockite. 1869 Latest News 
zo Oct, 15 Cadmium is obtained for commercial purposes, 
from zinc ores and furnace deposits. ; Z 

b. atirtd.=Capmio, as in Cadmium oxide, sul» 
phide, ete., cadmium compounds; cadmium yel- 
low, an intense yellow pigment, consisting of 
cadmium sulphide, artificially prepared. 

1873 Fownes Chem. 395 Cadmium oxide is infusible. 1879 
Roop Chromatics xi. 180 Bright yellow pigments, such as.. 
chrome-yellow, cadmium-yellow. 

+Cardmy. Ods. rare. 
mia.}] =Capmia. 

1756 C, Lucas Zss. Waters I. x11 Lapis calaminaris, or 
cadmia ; in our language..calamy, or cadmy. 

Cado'gan, (kadv'gin). [Said to be from the 
name of the ist Earl Cadogan (died 1726). See 
Littré, and AW. & Q. 7th Ser. IV. 467, 492.] A 
mode of knotting the hair behind the head. 

¢ 1780 B’ness D’Oserkincnt Alem, (2852) L.ix, The duchess 
of Bourbon had introduced at the court of Montbéliard .. 
[the fashion] of cadogans, hitherto worn only by gentlemen. 

Cados, obs. form of Cavpis, 

+Cadou'k, Sc. Obs. Also 7 caddouk, 9 ca- 
duac. [app. a. F. caduc, either with the notion of 
‘perishable’ or of ‘falling’ to one.] ‘A casualty, 
a windfall’ (Jamieson). 

1637 R. Monro Exfed. uu. 123 His Majestie was liberall 
and bountifull..in bestowing on them cadouks and casual- 
ties, /éfd, 171 Allother goods or caddouks in generall. 1819 
Scort Leg, Montrose ii, The caduacs and casualties were 
all cut off. 

Cadow, obs. form of Cappow. 

|)Cadre (kadr). [F. cadre frame (e.g. of a 
picture), also used in sense ‘ l’ensemble des officiers 
et sous-officiers d’une compagnie’ (Littré), ad. It. 
quadro:—L, quadrum four-sided thing, square.] 

1. A frame, framework ; scheme. 

31830 Scorr Jntrod, Lay Last Minstr., This species of 
cadre, or frame, afterwards afforded the poem its name. 
1868 M. Pattison Alcadem, Org. sec. 5 § 2.174 It would 
seem..that no branch of human knowledge should be ex- 
cluded. .The corrective to the oma | infinity of this cadre 
is supplied by the old classification of faculties. ; 

2, AZ. a, ‘The permanent establishment forming 
the framework or skeleton of a regiment, which is 
filled up by enlistment when required. 

1851 GALLENGA Mariotti's Italy 243 Lhe number of of- 
ficers. .becomes inadequate to the sudden filling up of their 
cadres, upon a transition from the peace to the war-footing. 
1869 E. Carpwe in Daily News 11 June, A larger number 
of battalions, with full cadres, ready to be expanded ..in a 
moment of emergency. 1884 Sat. Rev. 279 The principle 
of large permanent cadres in lieu of large standing armies. 

b. The complement of officers ofa regiment; 
the list or scheme of such officers. 

(After the Indian Mutiny, the cadres of Native Regiments 
which had been disbanded were kept in the Indian Army 
List for regulating promotions. In the parliamentary dis- 
cussions about the amalgamation of the Indian with the 
British Army, the word was in constant use in this sense.) 

1864 Datly Tel. 22 Aug., Allstaff corps lieutenant-colonels 
are to be removed from their cadre on promotion. 1870 
Pall Mall G, 12 Oct. 7 The regimental cadres, that is, the 
officers of each regiment. 

Caduae, perversion of Capoux. 

Cadue, variant of CADUKE a. Obs. 

+Cadu'cal, a. Obs. [f. L, cadiicus Capucous 

+-AL.] Perishable, corruptible; =CaADUKE 2. 

1533 Coverpace Lora’s Supper Wks, 1844 I. 435 The 
caducal and corruptible meats wherewith the belly ts fed. 
1642 H. More Song Sond u, i, iii, xxiv, Nought .. but vain 
‘sensibles we see caducall, ee ad 

Caducary (kadi# kari), a. Old Law. [ad. L. 
cadiicavius relating to dona cadiica lapsed posses- 
sions, See Capucous and -ary.] Subject to, re- 
lating to, or by way of escheat or lapse.. 

1768 Biackstons Const. I]. 265 The lord by escheat. .is 
more frequently considered as being zdtinus haeres, and 
therefore taking by descent in a kind of caducary succes- 
sion. 2818 Cruise Digest Il], 452 Whether the escheat 
were considered as a reversion, as it once was, or as a cadu- 
cary succession a6 z#festafo, as it then substantially was, 

Ca‘duce, Obs. =Capucrvs. ; 

r604 Damen i?122, Poewt on Earl of Devon, Who cqual 
bear the caduce and the shield. x6sr Evetyn Diary 7 
Sept. (D.) Heralds in blew velvet semée with fleur de.lys, 
- caduces in their hand. 1682 Corton Mond, Peake (ed. 4) 59 
Ewry Wand a Caduce did appear. _rgax~z800 in Bartey. 
+Caducce, a. Obs. [ad. I. cadue or L. cadi- 
cus.) _=CADUKE, CADUCOUS. . 

’ 1513 Bravsuaw St, Werburgh (1848) 118 This lyfe caduce 
and transytory. 165x Biccs New Disp. 2 That caduce, 
specious and seductive chameleon, Reason. 1657 ToMLin- 
,S0n Renou's Disp. 279 Inclined to fall. .imbecil and caduce. 
. Caduecean, a. [f. Canucr-us+-an.] Of or 
-pertaining.to a caduceus. . - et ate aa he 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Caducean, among the Romans 
was the name of a wand or rod. 1721-1800 in Battery. 1847 
in Cratc, 1879 J. Toonunter A /ees#is.6 OF that caducean 
rod he [Apollo] drove our flocks To pasture with. é 


[a. F. cadmie cad- 
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+ Caduceartor. Obs... [L. cadiceétor one who 
bears a caducews, a herald.] A herald, a mes- 
senger. 

1684 tr. Agripga's Van. Aris txxxi. 279 Fecial Messengers 
and Caduceators. 1754 tr. Yosephus’ Philo's Hind. Wks. 
797 Wars are determined by caduciators. 7 

| Caduceus (kidizsis). Pl. eaducei (-sé,i). 
[L. cadizeéus (also cadic@unt), ad. Dor. Gr. xap- 
Kev, xaptimov (Att. «nptxeov), a herald’s wand, 
£, xijpu€ herald.] 

The wand carried’by an ancient Greek or Roman 
herald. ‘ sgec. The fabled wand carried by Hermes 
or Mercury as the messenger of the gods; usually re- 
presented with two serpents twined round it. (This 
1s the earliest and proper sense in English.) 

igor Spenser Af, Hubberd 1292 He tooke ‘Caduceus his 
snakie wand, With which the damned ghosts he gouerneth. 
1606 Suaxs. Tr. § Cr. u. iii, 14 Mercury, loose all the Ser- 
pentine craft of thy Caduceus. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 243/2 
The Heralds in their Coats of Armes, and Caducei in their 
hands. 1753 Cuansers Cycl, Supp., Caduceus, is also'a 
name given to a kind of staff covered with velvet, and 
decorated with lower de luces, which the French heralds 
of arms bear in their hands on solemn occasions. 1873 
Symonns Grk. Poets xii. 410 Hermes. .caduceus,in hand. 

Jig. 1860 R. Vaucuan Afystics I. 1x. iii. 137 The long 
process of vigil.. which, with the caduceus of asceticism. . 
lulls to slumber the Argus-eyed monster of the flesh. 

Caduciary (kidi#-[iari), a. Old Law. [A non- 
etymological variant of CapuoaRy, app. assimi- 
lated to frduciary.] Subject to, relating to, or by 
way of escheat or lapse. 

2757 Sir J. Daravsrte Feudal Prog. (1758) 67 To pre- 
vent his inheritance from being caduciary. 1880 MuirHeaD 
Gaius IT. § 150 note, The L. Iulia et Papia Poppa, whose 
caduciary provisions, etc. 

Hence Cadweiarily adv. 

1880 Muirneap Gaizs so4 Failure to take undera testament 
-» The inheritance went to the heir-at-law caduciarily. 

Caducibranchiate (kadissibraenkijelt), a. 
Zool. [f. L. cadticus falling + branchiz gills, whence 
in mod.L. Caductbranchia, Latreille's name for the 
Batrachians.] Of Amphibians: Losing their gills 
before reaching maturity (like the frog). Also 
as sd. 

[x835 Kirpy Had. & Just, Anine, U1. xxii. 4x2 Caduci- 
branchia, or the proper Batrachians.] 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat, & Phys. 1..99/2 The early condition of the lungs in 
the caducibranchiate genera, .is that of a mere rudimentary 
sac. 1839-47 bid. ILL. 448/2 The urodelous kinds of Cadu- 
cibranchiates, 1870 RoLLeston Ani, Life Introd. 67. 

+Caduci-ferous, a. Obs.—°. [f. L. caducifer 
(f£. cadiic-eus (see above) + fer bearing) +-ous.] 
Bearing a caduceus, 

* 1656 Biount Glossogr., Caduciferous, that carries a white 
Rod in sign of peace. 1721-800 Baitey Caduciferous, 
bearing the Caduce. [Not in Johnson,] : 4 

Caducity (kadisiti). [ad. F, caducitd, as if 
iL. *cadticetatem, f. cadticus: see next.] 

1. Tendency to fall; quality of being perishable 
or fleeting ; transitortiness, frailty. 

x793 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 49 ft 4) IL, 231 One of 
those evenings of autumn when the chilling damps of the 
air, and the caducity of nature, deepen the gloom of a 
melancholy mind. 1841 L. Hunt Seer 11, (1864) 60 The 
stages of human existence, the caducity of which the writer 
applies to the world at large. 1879 M. Pattison Aiz¢ton 199 
The ordinary caducity of language, in virtue of which every 
effusion of the human spirit is lodged in a body of death, 

2. esp. The infirmity of old age, senility. 

1769 Cuesterr. Lett. 426 IV. 272 This melancholick proof 
of my caducity. 1776-88 Ginton Decé. § /*, xi. (R.) Count 
Henry assumed the regency of the empire, at once in a 
state of childhood and caducity. 181g W. Taytor in Rob- 
berds Afenz. IT. 460 My father was attacked with symptoms 
of caducity. oe D'Isragur Amen. Lit, (1867) 345, The 
youth, the middle-age, and the caducity of the eminent 
personage. —~ S 

3. Roman Law. Lapse of a testamentary gift. | 

x875 Poste Gatus 1. (ed. 2) 264 The leges caducaric, 
which fixed the conditions of caducity. 1880 Muiriean 
Gaius 464 If the party failing to take was sole heir, the 
caducity caused intestacy. . : . 

A, Zool. and Bot. Quality of being caducous. 

rear J. S. Garpyer in Nature XXIV. 75 The spores be- 
come detached before germination .. this caducity always 
characterises the microspore. . : ae 

Caducous (kidi#-kes), a. [f. L. eadiicus fall- 
ing, fleeting, etc. (f. cadére to fall) +-ous.] 

1. Zool. and Bot, Applied to organs or parts that 
fall off naturally when they have served their 
purpose ; fugacious, deciduous. 

1808 Roxourcn Z£. Jad. Buiter Treein Asiat, Researches 
VIII. soo Stipules .. minute and caducous, 1835 LinDLey 
Introd. Bot. (1848) If. 206 Fugacious, or caducous {leaves}. 
1859 Topp Cyel. Anat. § Phys. V. 659/t The placenta and 
other structures. .become caducous. — : ee 

‘2. Fleeting, transitory ; = CADUKE 2. , 

. 1863 J. C. Morison Sz, Bernard i. iii, 229 Monasticism... 


was temporary, caducous, and charged with germs of evil. 


8. Roman Law. Applied to testamentary gifts 
which for some reason lapsed from the donee. 

1886 Mundo Gains 11. § 206 The lapsed share becomes 
caducous, and falls to those persons named in the testament 
who happen to have children. 1880 — Uifian xvii. § 1 A 
testamentary gift which..he to whom it was left has failed 
to take, although so left that according to the rules of the 
ins ciutie he might have taken it, is called caducous. ~ 


CACUM. 


+4. Subject to the ¢ falling sickness’, epilepti_. 

1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. v. 144 Treat the caducous 
but roughly, and disturb the manner of the Paroxysm. 

+ Cadwhke, «. Obs. Also 5-6 caduc, 5-7 ca- 
duaue. [a. F. caduc (fem. cadugue) :—L. cadiicus.] 

1. Falling, liable to fall. . 

01420 Pallad. on Hush. xu. 134 The fruite caduke. 

2. Fleeting, transitory, perishable, corruptible. 

1484 Caxton Curial 4 Our lyf..ne hath glorye mon- 
dayne ne “pompe caduque wythoute aduersyte. x509 FISHER 
Wks. 1, Ii. E. T.) 196 Euery thynge in this worlde ts ca- 
duke. 31549 Compl. Scotl. 170 To fle thir varldly caduc 
honouris. r6gx Srantey Poems 242 Caduque corruptible 
bodies. 1688 G, Miece Gt. Fr. Dict., Caduke or crazy. 

3. Of persons: Infirm, feeble. ta 

rgr0-20 Coupl. to late maryed (1862) 10, I am all cadue, 
and wery for age. 1gqx R.-CorLanp Guydon'’s Quest. 
Chirurg., Yonge, vertuous and stronge, so that he be nat 
caduke nor shakynge of his handes. 

4. Epileptic ;=Capvcous 4. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvui i. (r495) 746 Caduc 
men that haue the fallyng euyll. 


Cad-worm = caddis-worm: see Cap 4. 

Cady, var. of Capt, Cappre. 

Cadyas, obs. form of Capprs1, 

+ Cardye, a. Sc. Obs. [cf. Da. head lascivious, 
wanton; and see CApcY: the formal relation of 
the two words is obscure.] Wanton, lascivious. 

1552 Lynpesay Jfonarche 2657 Kyttoke thare, als cadye 
as ane Con. [1877 Peacock WV. W, Lincoln, Gloss, (E.D.S,) 
Caddy, hale, hearty.] 

Cze-: see also CE. 

Cercal (s7kil), a. Phys. [f. Cxo-un + -an.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the cecum; 
having a blind end. 

x826 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol, IV, x1. rat Their caecal append- 
ages are numerous, 1858 Lewes Sca-side Stmttes Index, 
Czxcal prolongations of the intestines are .. ramifications 
without openings at the farther ends, x88: Fraud, Alicrose, 
Se. Jan. 99 It terminates behind ina cxcal extremity. : 

Cecally (si‘kili), adv. Phys. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In the manner of 2 caecum, with a blind end. 

1872 Nicnorson Palzout. 202 The intestine ends cxcally. 
1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv, Ax. viii, 463. 2 

{| Cee'cias. ? Ods. Also 7 Cecias. [Lat.; a. Gr. 
rauetas.| The north-east wind personified. 

1653 Urquuant Radelais 1. ‘xl, Just as the winde called 
Cecias attracts the clouds, 1667 Mitton P. £.x. 70% Boreas, 
and Cascias, and Argestes loud. 2824 ‘T. Forster Pevenn, 
Calendar in Hone Everyday Bk. 11.119 And Caecias blows 
his bitter blaste of woe. 

Czciform (si'sifgmm), a. Phys. [f Cxo-um + 
For«.] Having the form ofa cecum. 

x87t R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 205 Caciform appendages 
.. around the wsophagus and stomach. 

Gecilian (sisi'lian). Zool. [f. L. exctlia a kind 
of lizard (in Pliny cacits serfens blind worm).] 
A member of the Caxcd/zadw, a curious family of 
Amphibia, having the form of serpents, but the 
naked skin and complete metamorphosis of Ba- 
trachians; their eyes are very small and nearly 
hidden by the skin. 

Cacitis (sisaitis). Aved.. [f. Cao-unt + -1718,] 
Inflammation of the caecum, typhlitis. 

31866 A, Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 427 The inflammation 
limited to this portion ofthe largeintestine. .called typhiitis 
+-Or Cxcitis, 

Cearcity, var, of Cecrry, blindness. 

|| Ceectum (si*kim). Phys. Also occas. cecum ; 
Pl, omen. [L.3 for ztestinum cecum; neut. of 
excus diind.] 

1, The blind-gut; the first part of the large 


- intestine, so called because it is prolonged behind 


the opening of the ilium into a cul-de-sac. It is 
present in man, most mammals and birds, and in 
many reptiles. , 
rat in Bawey. 1727-sr Crtampers Cyc, s.v. Jutestine, 
The cecum.. has a lateral insertion into the upper end of 
the colon; and hangs‘to it like the finger ofa glove. 1872 
Houxtey Piys. vi. 150 The large intestine forms a blind 
dilatation beyond the ilio-cavcal valve. .called the corcum. 


2. With pl. ceca: Any blind tube, or tube with 
one end closed. The desiinal cuca are two long 
blind tubes connected with the upper part of the 
large intestine in birds ;' pyloric cxca, a series of 
blind tubes, from one to fifty in number, placed 
immediately behind the pyloric valve in the 


stomach of most fishes; also the prolongations 


of the stomach into the rays of star-fishes. 

3753 Cuamners Cyed, Supp. s.v. Intestintint, The fish 
ded tae in general a great number of these cca; they 
are called by the ichthyologists Intestinula coca, 1848 
Canrenter Anine Phys. 172 Furnished with one or more 
little appendages, termed cca. 1857 Woop Cov. O47. 
Sea-shore 129 The stomach is assisted by certain supplemen- 
tary stomachs which run through each my .. c@ea as they 
are called. 1868 Duncan Jvsect World Introd. 10 The 
second are cxca, and Jarger and less numerous 


Ceel-: see'CEL-. * : 
Casnaculum: see CENACLE. 
Ceeno- oceas. var. CENO-, C@No-. 
Cernozoie (sinoziuik), a. Geol. 


Another form 
of CaInoz010. . ? 


CAEN-STONE. 


1863 Q. Rev, CXIV. 396 A general conspectus of the Jater 
exnozoic periods, 1869 Puituirs Vesuvins viii, 235 The . 
extinct volcanoes manifested themselves very ‘largely in 
early czenozoic periods: 1879 tr. Haechkel’s Evol, Mar IL 
xv. 15 The Tertiary, Cenozoic, or Ceenolithic Epoch. ~ 

Caen-stone, A i ent building-stone 
found near Caen in Normandy; ‘it is at first very 
soft, but hardens on exposure. 

Cerule, -ean, etc.; see CEr-. . 

Ceesar (s7‘zi1). Also 4-8 Cesar. [L. Cesar, 
a propername. This is generally held to be the 
earliest Latin word adopted in Teutonic, where it 
gave Gothic Aatsax (cf. Gr. xafaap), OS. késar, -er, 
OBFris. Raiser, heiser, OG, hetsar,-er, OE. césere, 
ON. 4etsarz. But the OE. form of the word 
(which would Have given in mod.Eng. coser—ef. 
pofe) wes lost in| the ME. period. It was re- 
placed in ME. by hetser, cayser, Razser, from Norse 
and continental Teutonic, which has in its tum 
become obsolete, except as an alien term for the 
German émperor, and been replaced by the Latin 
or French form. See Kaszr, Karser.. Another 
form of the word is the Russian Zar or Czar.] 

1, The cognomen of the Roman dictator Caius 
Julius Czesar, transferred as a title to the emperors 
from Augustus down to Hadrian (B.c. 30 to A.D, 
138), and subsequently used as a title of the heir- 
presumptive of the emperor. In modern use often 
applied to all the emperors down to the fall of 
Constantinople. 

3382 Wyerir Yoku xix. 15 We han no kyng no but Cesar. 
[2388 We han no king but the emperour.] 1586 Ferne Blaz, 
Gentrie 150 Amongst the Romaines vntill the time of their 
Ceesars, it was a common vse. 1776-88 Gisson Decl, & F 
xiii, (1895) x44 After the adoption of the two Casars, the em- 
perors devolved on their adopted sons the defence of the 
Danube and of the Rhine. /6éd. Ixviii. 1238 Mahomed the 
second performed the zamzaz of prayer and thanksgiving on 
the great altar, where the christian mysteries had so lately 
been celebrated before the last ofthe Czesars._ 1793 SouTHEY 
Foar of Arc 1. 337 Cwsars and Soldans, Emperors and 
Kings. 1869 Freeman Novi. Cong. (1876) IIL. xii. 91 Be- 
fore whom Czesars as well as Pontifis were to quail. 

b. The emperor of the ‘ Holy Roman Empire’; 
the German KatsEr. 

1674 Hickman Hist, Quinguart, (ed. 2) 57 The very year 
before that Confession was presented to Caxsar, there wes a 
Colloquy betwixt the Lutherans and Zuinglians, 1704 Adar. 
Taworth in Lond. Gas. No. 4066/5 This. .has rescued Ger- 
many from a Rebellious Incendiary ; kept its Cesar safe. 

2. jig. or transf. An absolute monarch, an 
autocrat, emperor. 

1593 SHAKS. 3 Hen, V7, x1. i, 18 No bending knee shall 
cali thee Czsar now. 1594 — Rich. IIT, w. tv. 336 She 
shalbe sole Victoresse, Caesars Cassar, 1682 Sir T. Brownie 
Chr. Mor, 3 Lead thine own captivity captive, and be 
Cesar within thy self. 1697 Drypen 7g. Georg. W, 314 
The servile Rout their careful Cesar praise. 1839 SALA 
Tw, round Clock (x86x) 34 An ee will always be 
called Cassar, and a dog ‘ poor old fellow’. 

b. contextually, ‘The temporal monarch as the 
object of his subjects’ obedience (sometimes con- 
trasted with the obedience due to God); the civil 
power. In allusion to Aaée. xxii. ar, 

[¢e1000 Ags, Gosf, Matt. xxii. or Agyfad pam Casere ba 
ping be bas Casyres synt, ¢xx60 Hatton G. ibid., Caysere 
—Cayseres. 1382 Wvciir ibid, Zelde yee to Cesar the thingis 
that ben Cesaris, and, to God the thingis that ben of Ged. 
7388 rhid., Zelde 3e to the emperoure the thingis that ben 
the emperouris.] r6or Br, Barrow Serwe, Paules Crosse 27 
The things due from subjects to their Caesar. 1679 Penn 
Addr. Prot, 11, vi, (1692) 126 Caesar, by which Word I un- 
derstand the Civil Government, engrosseth AIL x34 J. 
Forrescug-Avanp Ded, Fortescue's Abs. é Lim, Mou. 8 
Impartially decides the rights of Caesar and his subject. 

8. attrib. or in comb. e.g. Casar-like, -worship. 

xg99 Haxtuyr Voy. IT. 1, 295 The most mightie Cesarlike 
maiestie of the Grand Signor. 1663 Gersier Cownse? Cviij b, 
Matchless Buckingham most Czsar-like glorious. 86r J.- 
Snerrarp Fadl Rome xii. 624 Between Christianity and 
Czssar-worship there could be no compromise. 

Cesar, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec] zvans.. To 
make into or like Ceesar, to call or style Caesar, 

@ 1655 T. Apaits Ws, (1861) I. 49x (D.) Crowned he villi- 
fies his‘own kingdom. for- narrow bounds, whiles he hath 
greater neighbours; he must’ be Casared to a universal 
monarch. 1926 Amuerst Terre Fil. xliv. 233 After having 
. Cesar’d and Scipio’d him secundum artem, 2 

Czsardom. [sée -pom.] The dominion or 
dignity of the Czesars. ' 

186 A. B. Hore Lig. Cathedr. 19th C. 144 Charles the 
Frank. .transporting the name and the pomp of the Cesar- 
dom to the forests of Rhineland, ; 

+Cesareate. Obs." [f.L. Cesarezs of or per- 
taining to Cmsar+-aTE.] The office of the 
Roman Czesar: the imperial dignity. . * 

@ 1638 Meve Sum. View of the Apoc. viii. ro Wks. (2672 
g20 The Western Casareate being extinct in Augustulus. 
3685 H. More J//ustr.248 The sad final fate of the Western 
Czsareate, Rast : 

Cesarean, Cesarian: (s‘zévriiin), a. and sé. 
[ad. L. Casurian-us pertaining to Cesar; also £ 
L, Casare-ts, in same sense +-aN.] 

A. adj.. ; 7 

1. Of or pertaining to Cesar or-the Cresars, 

3659 Howaue Lex. Tetvag?, To Philol., The Italian may 

- Vou. Il, - a 


. 7 


be also_calld.. the Imperiall Cesarean language, 1682 
Sir.T. Browne Chix, AZor. 953 -A short Cesarian conquest 
“overcoming without a blow. x9776 Gipson Deci. § F. I. 402 
The Cesarean ornaments, 1876 Emerson Zss. Ser. u. iv. 
10g Men of the right Czsarian pattern, 

2. spec. (in Obstet. Surg.) Cesarean birth, 
operation, section, the delivery of a child by 
cutting through the walls of the abdomen when 
delivery cannot take place in the natural way, as 
was done in the case of Julius Ceesar. Also fig. 

x65 Crooxe Body of Man 344 Concerning this Cicsarian 
section. 1661 Hickerincitt Fasmaica 40 Neither heat nor 
cold can baracadethe.. womb of the earth from the Cesarean 
Section .. of the greedy Miners. 2751 Cuammens Cycl. 5. v., 
Sometimes also denominated the Czsarian birth .: as were 
(born) C. Julius Czesar, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, and our 
Edward VI. 1818 Cruise Digest I. 163 If the wife dies in 
childbed, and the issue‘is taken out of the womb by the 
Cwzsarean operation, the husband will not be entitled to 
curtesy. 1865 Carty_e Fred. Gt. IV. 1. v.71 The Princi- 
pality of Orange .. clearly Prussia’s; but it lies embedded 
deep in the belly of France: that will be a Ca:sarean 
operation for you ! 

B. sé. 

8. An adherent of Czesar, of the Emperor (against 
the Pope), or of an imperial system. 

xs28 Let. in Brewer's Reign Hen. VIIT, Il. 323 The 
Archbishop of Capua and others of the Cesarians, ¢ 1355 
Harrsrietp Ditorce Hen. VIII (1878) 182 If any such 
thing should by the Czsarients..be attempted. 1618 Botton 
Flovus (1636) 282 The eagernesse of the Czesarians, 2869 
Sre.ey Zss, § Lect. i, 2 Then the Czsarians become .. en- 
lightened Liberals. : : 

+ Cesarrical, 2. Obs. Of Cesar, imperial. 

@x6x8 Raeicn in Gutch Coll, Cur, I. 71 Particular cus- 
tom, or Casarical law. 

Cesarism (si‘ziriz’m). [f. Casanr + -186.] 

1. The system of absolute government founded 
by Ceesar; imperialism. 

1857 O. Brownson Convert Wks, V. 192 Monarchical ab- 
solutism, or what I choose to call modern Cesarism, 1858 
Westm, Rev. Oct. 313 Clumsy eulogies of Czsarism as in- 
carnate in the dynasty of Bonaparte, x869 Padé Mall G. 
z Sept. 2 In Napoleon’s Ceesarism there has been no flaw. 
1870 Jevons 4 lem. Logic vi. 47 The abstract word Casarism 
has been formed to express a kind of Imperial system as 
established by Caesar. 1876 Bancrort Hist, U.S. V1, xxxi. 
97 Charlemagne. .renewing Roman Casarism. 

b. =ERASTIANISN, 

1876 M, Davies Unorth. Lond, 460 Cesarism, or the 
supremacy of the civil power in spiritual things. 

So Cze'sarist, an imperialist ; Cze'sarize, 2, z7fr. 
to play the Cesar; ¢razs. to make like Cesar, 
or like Ceesar’s. 

1603 Davies MMicrocos. 25(D.) This pow’r..Czesarizeth ore 
each appetite, x652 BenLowes ane xt. Ixxxiii, 203 
Should trophies Cazsarize your power, Should beauty Helen- 
ize your flower. 1875 H. Kinastey No. Seventeen x1. 309 
She is not a Cesarist, because she says that the lady of 
Chiselhurst had never any taste in ribands. 1883 SwinsurNE 
Victor Hugo in Fortn, Rev., German and Anglo-German 
Ceesarists, . i. 

Casarship (s#zixfip). The office of a Cesar; 
imperial dignity, 

“2 42 ACKSON True Evang, T, 1. 22 During the Cesar- 
ship of Nerva. 1864 Burton Scot Adv, I. iv. 172 Germany, 
though nominally in possession of the ae 

Cresious (si‘zios), a. [f. L. cwse-us bluish grey 
+-0U8.] Bluish or greyish green. (Chiefly in Foz.) 

3835 Linpiey Jutrod. Bot. (1848) II. 366 Cessious; like 
glaucous, but greener. [1880 Gray Bol. Text-bh. 400 Cxsins, 
lavender colour ; pale green with whitish or gray.] 

Ceesium (s7’'2idm). Chem, [f. L. ces, neuter 
of cestzs bluish grey.] One of the elementary 
bodies; a rare allali-metal discovered by spectrum- 
analysis in 1860-61 by Bunsen and Kirchhoff; so 
called from two distinctive lines in the spectrum 
given by its compounds. Symbol Cs. Used aztrdé., 
as in exszznt compounds. 

1861 Lond. §& Edinb, Philos. Afag. Ser. 1. No, 21. 86 A 
faint blue line not due to strontium or potassium or to 
the lately discovered cesium. 1862 Timzs Vear-bh. of 
Facts 188 Casium and Rubidium. The new alkaline 
metals ., described... in the Philosophical Magazine. 1864 
Lye, Jnaug. Addr. in Reader 17 Sept. 358 It was ne- 
cessary to evaporate fifty tons of water to obtain 200 
grains of what proved to be two new metals..He (Professor 
Bunsen) named the first cesium, from the bluish-grey lines 
which it presented in the spectrum. 1873 Fownes Chest 
350 Caesium carbonate is soluble in absolute alcohol. 

Crspitose, cespitose.(sespitows), a. Bot. 
& Zool. [ad. mod.L. caesprtas-us, £. coespit-eut 
turf; see -ose.] Growing in thick tufts or clumps, 
turfy. 

sso Linprey Nat. Syst. Bot, 30 Little elegant herbaceous 
plants, with white flowers, ceespitose leaves. 1872 NicHOLSON 
Palgont. 95 The corallum is cespitose, or tufted. 
 Caastus: see Czstus. : 


Gesura (sizitiori, sisifie'ri); Forms: 6 cesure, 
7 ceasure, 8-9 cesure, 6- cesura. fa. L. cxsitra 
‘cutting,- metrical pause’, f. cas- ppl. stem of 
cadére to cut. The'earlier form was immediately 
from French céstve. (Some writers appear to have 
erronéously, associated it with cease.)] ‘ 

1. In Greek and Latin prosody: The division 
of a metrical foot between two words, especially 
7 certain recognized places near. the middle of the 

ine, ° : eee 


CAFYHIC. 


In Dactylic Hexameter and Iambic Trimeter this usually 
occurs in the third foot (Jenthemimeral cesura), but 
there may be subsidiary exsuras as well; in the line 
Tityre | iu pat | -lz recu | -bans sub | tegmine | fagi, the 
main (penthemimeral) czsura is after -7#, and there are 
subsidiary ones after fz and -ans. 

[z573 Coorer Thesaur., Czsiura..a peece of 2 sentence or 
verse.] 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Casuva more properly 
denotes a certain and agreeable division of the words, be- 
tween the feet of a verse; whereby the last syllable of a 
word becomes the first of a foot, 187x Rosy Let. Grav. 
1, 96 Occasionally .. a short final closed syllable is length- 
ened by the arsis.. this is chiefly in the cesura, 1876 
Kennepy Public Sch. Lat. Grant. § 260 This verse of Lu- 
cretius, Anges | cunt ali|-2 gen | -tes att -e ntini | 
-uatur, in which are four strong czesuras, is faulty. 1884 
Monro Homer's Iliad Introd. § 50 The third foot must 
not end with a word.. such a break in the middle of the 
line is prevented by a Czsura. 

b. Used for the lengthening of the last syllable 
of a word by arsis which sometimes occurs in the 
cesura. 

1678 Pintrrrs, Cesura, an accident belonging to the scan- 
ning of a Latin Verse, as when after a compleat foot a short 
syllable ends the Verse, that syllable is made long, as in 
this Verse of Virgil: Ze datus nivenne moltt fulins hya- 
cintho. 1758 Jounson, Caeser, a figure in poetry, by 
which a short syllable after a complete foot is made long. 

2. In English prosody: A pause or breathing- 
place about the middle ofa metrical line, generally 


indicated by a pause in the sense. 

1556 Anr. Parker Psadier Aij, Obserue the trayne : the 
ceasure marke To rest with note in close. 158 Sipney 
Def. Poesie (1622) 529 The Casura, or breathing place in 
the midst of the verse. 1889 Puttennam Eng. Poesie \Arb,) 
88 Such Cesure must neuer be made in the middest of any 
word, if it be well appointed. 1603 DrayTon Odes 11. 40 
That ev'ry lively Ceasure Shall tread a perfect Measure. 
1751 Cuampers Cycé., Caeszere, in the modern poetry de- 
notes a rest or pause towards the middle of a long Alexan- 
drine verse. 1841 D’Israrri Amen. Lit. (1867) 170 In the 
most ancient manuscripts of Chaucer’s works the c7esura 
in every line is carefully noted, 

8. transf. a. A formal break or stop. b. A break, 


interruption, interval. : 

1596 Srenser 7, Q. u. x. 68 There abruptly it [a chronicle] 
did end, Without full point, or other Cesure right. 1846 D. 
W. PucuE Harlech Castle 23 Ridge .. extends with a few 
ceesures for nearly 22 miles. : 

+ Ceswra, v. nonce-wd. [f, prec. sb.] trans. To 
utter with a caesura (/adicrously, in sing-song style}. 

«1666 A. Brome Sat. on Rebel. (R.) No accents are so plea- 
sant nowas those That are ceesuraed through the pastor's nose. 

Cesu'ral, a. [f. Casura sb.+-aL.] Of or 
pertaining to a ceesura. 

1783 H. Brain Rhet. (1812) TTL. xxxviii. 98 A ceesural 
pause. 186r Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. 1. 262 Is this caesural 
mark..of any importance? 

Cesuric, a. [f. as prec. +-10,] = prec. 

1884 Athenaune No, 2981. 765 There are laws of ceesuric 
effect in blank verse: 

+ Caf, Obs. rare—'. [cf. OF. cofa, mod. Cove: 
but the phcesle does not fit.] ? A cask or box. 

¢ 1375 ?Barsour S¢, Tecla 73 Of wod dry as teyndire pa 
mad a caf & ee par-in Bath pyk and tere, to ger it bryne. 

Caf, caff(e, obs, north. forms of Cuarr. 

Caf, var. of Corz adv. Ods., quickly. 

| Gafard. Ods. Also cafart, caffard. [F. 
cafard, caphard, of doubtful origin: some have 
proposed to identify it with Cat. ca/re infidel, Sp., 
Pg. cafve cruel, which are app. ad. Arab, £ajir: 
see CAFFRE.] A hypocrite, an impostor. 

1539 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 593 We commoned of the 
cafart, Cornibus, that slaunderose frere. 1653 Urquarr 
Rabelais i. xlv, So did a certain Cafard or dissembling re- 
ligionaire preach at olny, that, etc. Jé¢d. 1. liv, Slipshod 
caffards, beggars pretending wants, 

iCafé (kafe). [Fr. caf? coffee, coffee-house.] 
A coffee-house, a restaurant; strictly a French 
term, but recently introduced in this country for 
the name of a class of restaurant. . é 

1816 J. Scorr Vis. Paris (ed. 5) Pref. 43 A rushin whisper 
over Paris, encreasing to a buzz in the Cafés, x85: Gat- 
tENGA Afariotti's [taly 389 Cafés and clubs roared inces- 
santly. 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 160 He wrote it as 
well as he knew how, and then went in disguise to the 
café of the critics. 1884 J. CoLporne Hicks Pasha 85 The 
cafés are crowded with backgammon players. 

Caf, obs. var. of CHAE v. to warm. 

+ Caffa. Obs. Also 6 capha. th 

1, A rich ‘silk cloth, apparently similar to 


damask, much used in the 36th c. : : 
xg3x Wardrobe Ace. Hen. VIII, x8 May, White caffa 
for the Kinges grace, 1839 P72 % ¥. Hewes Somerset 
Ho.) A doblet of Satten w* slevys of Caffa. x52 in Strype 
Ecel, Mem, U1. 1.11. xiv. 359 The said bed-maker received. - 
twenty-two’ yards and three quarters of crimson capha for 
‘a damask to the same bed, 1387 Fremine Contz. Holinshed 
III. r290/r Ouer the first loome was written, the-weauing 
of worsted... ouer the sixt.the weauing of caffa, x6qr 
Cavennisn Negot. Wolsey in Beck Drager's Dict. 4x Rich 
stiffs of silk in-whole pieces of all colours, as velvet, satin, 
damask, caffa .. and others not in my remembrance. 


2. A kind of painted cotton cloth madein India, 


and occutring in commerce in the 18th c, 

r7go Beawss Lex Mevrcat. (1752) 780 And some others 
fi.e, places] dependant on Caffa, which serves,them for an 
Almagazen. 1810 Zugyl, Brit. V. 49 Caffz. -painted cotton 
cloths, manufactured in the East Indies,and sold at Bengal. 


:Caffeic (k&{ffik), a. Chem. [ad F. deca 


CAFFEINE. 


f: café coffee; partially assimilated to mod.L. 
coffec, which would properly give caffeic, coffei.] 

Of or pertaining. to coffee; esp. in caffeic 
acid (C,H,0,), a substance found in brilliant 
yellowish prisms or plates. So Carffeidine, an 
uncrystallizable base (C;H,,NiO), produced by 
the action of alkalies on caffeine. Caffeone 
(kee'fz,dun), the aromatic principle of coffee, a 
brown aromatic volatile oil, produced in the roast- 

_ing of coffee berries, Caffetannate, a salt of 
Caffetarnuic acid, an astringent acid found in 
coffee berries, Paraguay tea, and other plants. 

3853 Pharmac, Jrai, KUT. 383 Caffeic acid is precipitated. 
1863 Watts Dict, Chem. 1. 709 Caffetannic acid colours 
ferric salts green. /éid. 710 Thecaffetannates are but little 
known. 1876 Harvey Jat. Afed, 547 Caffeic acid is an 
astringent acid. 1880 Cofe's Tobacco Plant Oct. 539 First 

bdivision.—Cafieic Aliments: Coffee, Tea, Maté, Gua- 
rana, and the rest. 

Caffeine (kee fijain). Chem. [ad. F. cafdine, f. 
café coffee +-INE; see prec.] A vegetable alkaloid 
crystallizing in white silky needles, found in the 
leaves and seeds of the coffee and tea plants, the 
leaves of guarana, maté, etc. 

1830 Linnixy Nad. Syst. Bot. 206 Coffee is..supposed to 
owe its characters to a peculiar chemical princi Fe called 
Caffein. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 707 Caffeine was 
discovered in coffee by Runge in the year 1820, Oudry, in 
1827, found in tea a crystalline substance which he called 
theine, supposing it to be a distinct compound ; but Jobat 
showed that it was identical with caffeine, 1869 Datly 
News 22 July, A piece of kaffeine, of the size of a breakfast 
plate, produced from 120 pounds of coffee. 

Caffetan, var. of CAFTAN, 

Caffia‘ceous, properly Coffeaceous, @ rare. 
Allied to the botanical genus Coffea, of which 
Coffea arabica is the coffee shrub. 

1865 Livincstone Zambesi xxvii. 563 Several caffiaceous 


~ 


bushes. .grew near, but no use was ever made of them. 
+ Caffling, af/. a. ? var. of CAVILLING. 


rggt Harincton Orl. Fur. xlv. 97 (N.) If 1 now put in 
some caflling clause I shall be called unconstant, 

+ Cadffoy, cafoy. Ods. 

1, Some kind of fabric, imported in the 18th c. 

1750 Beawes Lex Afercat. (1752) 686 Products of Abbe- 
ville, as Plush, Caffoy, Ticking, etc. 

2. Caffoy paper: a kind of “) flock paper used 
for covering. walls in the middle of the 18th c. 
, 1750 Mrs. Detany Life § Cory, II. 562 The {wall] paper 
is pearl coloured caffoy paper; the pattern like damask? 
1793 —IIL. 385 My dining room..is hung with mohair cafoy 
Paper. 

Caffre (ka‘fo1). Forms: 6 cafar, 6-7 caffare, 
7 cafre, coffery, 8 coffrie, -ree, -re, 9 caffree, 8-9 
cafer, caffer, caffre: see also Kari. fad. Arab. 


AS hajir infidel, impious wretch, one who does 
not recognize the blessings of God. f. £afara to 
cover up, conceal, deny.] 

}1. A word meaning ‘infidel’, applied by the 
Arabs to all non-Mohammedans, and hence to 
particular tribes or nations. More accurately dajir. 

1680 Taverner’s Relat, of Tunguin 86 The Cafer seeing his 
Child white, would have immediately fallen upon his Wife 
and strangled her, 1698 Faver Ace. £. /udia & Pers. 91 (Y.) 
Why he suffers. .this Coffery (Unbeliever) to vaunt it thus, 
1799 Sin T. Munro Leéé, in Life I. 221 (Y.) He [Tippoo].. 
was to drive the English Caffers out of India. 1804 Duncan 
Mariners Chron, 1.297 He. .put me in imminent danger of 
my life, by telling the natives that I was a fer, and not 
a Mussulman, 21812 A, Poustar Lichktenstein's S. Africa 
1.241 Being Mahommedans, they gave the general name of 
Cafer (Liar, Infidel) to all the inhabitants of the coasts of 
Southern Africa, x827 Keatince 7vav. I. ag0 A Moor will 
. point his musquet at, tha women abuse, and the children 

ursue the cafire (infidel), the generic term for Christian 

ere, : 

2. spec. In ordinary Eng. use: A member of a 
South African race of blacks belonging to the 
great Bantu family, and living on the north-east 
of Cape Colony, in Cafraria or Caffre-land. Also 
the name of their language, and used attributively. 

Cust (Afodern Languages of Africa 11, 298) makes Kaytr 
the general name of his Eastern subdivision of the Southern 
division of the Bantu family, and includes under it Xosa, 
Zulu, and Gwamba; in popular use the term has been gener- 
ally restricted to the Xosa, or to these and the Zulu. 

x99 Haxnuyt Voy. 11.1. a42 The Captaine of this castle 
(Mozambique] hath certaine voyages to this Cafraria .. to 
trade with the Cafars. 173x Meptey Kolben's Cape GC. 
Hofel, 8: The Caffres. .are so far from bearing any affinity 
or resemblance with the Hottentots, that they are a quite 
different, sort of peorle. 1833 Athenwunt z Nov. 729 A 
mission among the Ammakosa, or Kaffers, as they have 
been erroneously denominated. 1834 Princ.e.4/*. Sé. xiv. 
413 The Caffers are a tall, athletic, and handsome race. 

3A native of Kafiristan in Asia; see Karm. 

4. attrib. and in comb. as Caffre-boy, -slave ; 
Caffre-bread, a’ South African cycadaceous tree 
with edible pith; Caffte-corn, one of the names 
of Indian millet, Sorphune vieleare, cultivated as 
a cereal in tropical Africa... en F 

1781 India Gaz. No. 19 (¥.) To be sold by Private Sale 
two Coffree Boys. 1986 ir. Sparrman’s Voy. Cape G. Hope 
IE, 10 The colonists cat it Caffer-corn. 1800Svates Zadassy 
Ava to (Y.) The Caffre slaves, who had been introduced for 

~ the purpose of cultivating the lands, 2803 R. Percivat in 


18 


Naval Chron. X. 27 Which was the case with a Caffree 
boy. 1 Treas. Bot. 450 Encephalartos .. the interior of 
the trunk, and the centre of the ripe female cones, contains 
a spongy farinaceous pith; made use of by the Caffers as 
food, and hence the trees are called. .Caffer-bread. 
|| Cafila (kafild). Also 6 caffylen, 7-caffalo, 
caphille, 8 caffilla, -la, 9 kafila. [Arab, xlal3 
gaflah caravan, marching company.] A company 
of travellers,'a caravan, in Arabia, Persia, or India. 

1594 tr, Linschoten's Voy.in Arb, Garner IIT. 188 From 
thence; twice every year, there travelleth two caffylen. 
1630 Lorn Banians 81 (Y.) Some of the Raiahs .. making 
Outroades prey on the Caffaloes passing by the Way. 167x 
Cuarente Let, Customs Tajtictia x4 ‘Khey sent ‘yearly .. 
Caphilles or Caravans to Tombotum. 1986 tr, Beck/ora's 
Vathek (1868) 52 From the bells of a Cafila passing over the 
rocks. 1811 H, Martynin Ale. ut. (1825) 339 At ten o'clock 
on the goth our cafila began to move. iy Q. Rev. Jan. 
102 (Y.) A carriage .. followed by a large convoy of armed. 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Kafila. 

| Caftan (kaftan, keeftin). Also 7-8 caffetan, 
eafetan, coften, 9 kaftan, [Turkish 225 


gaften, also used in Pers. In early use appar- 
ently taken immediately from the Fr. cafetan.] 

A garment worn in Turkey and other eastern 
countries, consisting of a kind of long under-tunic 
or vest tied at the waist with the girdle. 

tsgt G. Fretcner Russe Commi. (1657) 273, Yet he will 
have his Caftan or under-coat sometimes of cloth of gold. 
a Cuarente Let, Customs Mauritania 41'The Jews wear 
a Shirt, Drawers, a black Close-coat, or Caffetan, 1695 
Mortteux S¢, Olon’s Morocco go They all wear a Cafetan or 
Cloth-Vest without S' 2700 Rycaut Hist. Turks 111, 
$33 Arich Coftan or Vest. 2726-8 Lavy M. W. Montacue 

ett, I, xxii, 11x My Caftan ..is a robe exactly fitted to 
my shape, and reaching to my feet, with very long strait 
falling sleeves. 1782 P. H. Bruce Afem. u. 60 They 
(Turkish Jadies} wear a Cafetan of gold brocade. 1813 
Moore T2of. Post Bag vi. ro Vhrough London streets 
with turban fair, And caftan floating to the air. 1835 
Witus Peucitlings 11. xliii. 43 Wily Jews with their high 
caps and caftans, 1866 Reader 27 Oct. 887 The. .caphtan 
was during the first years of Peter’s reign discontinued 
among the higher and middle classes of ia n society. 

Caftaned (ke'ftand), 2A/.@. Clad in a caftan. 

3863 Sara /schvostchik 96 A bearded, caftaned man. 1879 
R.S. Epwarps fussians at H. 1, 202 Caftaned merchants. 

+ Cag (keeg), sb.1 2 Obs. Forms: 6 cagge, 7-8 
cagg, 5,7 kag, 7-cag. [Identical with ON. age?, 
Sw. Aagge ‘keg, cask’. From the fact that ships, 
or boats, and casks, or tubs, often go by the same 
name, some propose to identify these words with 
Du. faag fishing-boat (see sense 2), early mod.Du. 
haghe, LG. kag, with which Franck compares 
Rhenish 4ac (?from ag), found already in the 
x4th c. Cf. also F. cague fishing-boat (from Du.), 
and cagve a herring-barrel, But of the origin 
and history of the word-group or groups, nothing 
certain is known. Now corrupted to KE; cf. the 
Cockney eb, ketch for cab, catch.) 


1, A small cask, a Kec. ? Obs. 

x4g2 Inv, in Test, Ebor. 111. 136, j saltkag lignet xd. 
1596 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1860) LI. 263 Iij cagges of strudg- 
shon .. ij cagges of caylles. 1611 Coron, Lucacguer, to 
put into a little barrell, orcag. Zucacgnd..incagged; put 
Into a cag. 1690 Mrs. Beun I¥id, Ranter iu. i, Lo drink 
a cagg of Syder, 1704 Wortincs Dict, Rust. ef Urb, 
Cage or Keg; this in respect of Sturgeon is 4 to 5 gaiton. 
x785 Woxcorr (P. Pindar) Lousiad u. Wks. I, 246 A brandy 
cag. 1797 Prisc. WAKEFIELD Afental Linprov. (1801) 1. 50 
Vast quantities are salted or pickled, and put up in cags. 

+2. A small fishing-vessel. (Du. daag.) Obs. 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 113/3 Several Caggs from Holland, 
were, suffered ..to pass. 1667 Jbid. 179/2 Privateers .. 
have... taken 8 Kags or small ships near Wangerold. 

+Cag, sb.2 Obs. exc. dial, A stiff point. 

x60g Epmonps Odserv. Carsar’s Comm, 113 Great firme 
boughs .. spreading themselues at the top into sharpe cags, 
(2847-78 Hatuiw. Cag, astump. [Vest.} 

Cag, v. dial. [cf. Cacey 2.] trans. To offend, 
insult. (Quot. 1504 is doubtful.) 

xgo4 in Plunpton Corr. 186 The other tenaunts cannot 
pays ther housses, but they shalbe cagid. x80x Soutney 
Lett. (1856) 1. x49 Pray, pray do not cag Horne Took for 
the sake of the debates. 1886 Lone Jsle of Wight Dial. 9 
Cag, to insult, offend, ‘I've ben and cagged en now, Ilouz’ 
—I have offended him now, I think. [Cageed, Kegged= 
offended, affronted, in various dialects.) - 

+ Caga‘stric, Caga‘strical, @. Obs.. Used, 
after Paracelsus, to describe some supposed class 
of diseases; explained by some as = under a ma- 
lignant star, ‘ill-starred’ [ns if cacastrical, f. Gr. 
stands evil +darqp star] - ts 
~1662 J. Cuanpier Van Helmont's Oviat, 322 He. .calls the 
Body of man Cagastrical or badly Planet-struck. 1753 


Cuampers Cycl. Supp., The pleurisy, plague, fever, &c., 


are ranked by that authorin the numberof cagastric diseases, 
- Cage (kéidz), sb. Also 5 kage, 6 kaig, cadge. 
[a. BF. cage (=It. gaggia) :—late L. *eavja:—L. 
cavea holiow, cavity, dungeon, cell, cage, f. cav-ws 
hollow. The phonetic development was as in 
rage, sage: rabies, *sapius.) Zs 
E: Generally and non-technically, a 

1, A-box or place of confinement for birds.and 
other animals -(or, in barbarous times, for human 
beings), made wholly or partly of wire, or with 


‘CAGE.. 


bars of-metal or wood, so as to admit air’and 
+ light, while preventing the creature’s escape... 
-@1225 Aucr, R. 102 Ase untowe brid ine cage. 1386 
Cuaucer Sguteres T. 611 Briddes. .that men in cages fede. 
7528 SxeLton P, Sparowe 324 Was neuer ae in cage 
More gentle of corage. 1547 Boorpis Jutrod. Knowl, xxxii. 
204 They do kepe in a kaig in the churche a white cocke 
andahen, 1581 J. Betz Haddon's Answ. Osor, 500 Lyke 
a common skold ina Cage. 1649 Lovetace To Althea 156 
Stone walls do not a prison make Nor iron bars a cage. 
1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 74 As nimble as‘a Squirrel 
in a Bell-Cage. 3927 Swirr Quitiver 1, vilt. 162 Kept in 
cages like tame Canary birds. 2727 Tinpar tr. Rapin's 
Hist. Eng. (1757) 111. 319 The Countess of Buquhan .. 
was put into a wooden cage, and placed as a ridiculous 
sight to the people on the walls of Berwick castle, 1878 
Becxranp Log-Bk, 198 So we make water cages for our fis! 
2. ‘A prison for petty malefactors’ (J.); 2 
lock-up. Obs, oo 
c rg00 Lancelot a767 As cowart thus schamfully to ly Ex- 
cludit in to cage frome chewalry, 1393 SHaxs. 2 Hex. V2, 
1y. ii. 56 His Father had neuera house but the Cage, ¢z600 
Distr. Emperor v, iii. in O. Pl. (1884) U1. 248 May con- 
stables to, cadges styl! comend theym. 1703 MAUNDRELL 
Fe Serus. (2732) 729 A small Timber Structure resem- 
ling the Cage of a County Burrough. 836-7 Dickens Sh. 
Boz (1850) 248/r It has..a alent pea cage-—an ase 
sembly-room. @z8go Tuackeray Fated Boots x, 1 found 
myer in a cage in Cursitor Street, . 
. fig. That which confines or imprisons. 
¢ 1300 K. Alis, sort Than she gooth to dethes cage. ¢ 1450 
Carcrave S. Katherine 35x ‘Thus was thy lyf, lady, kepte 
in cage. x649 G. Danan Trinarch., Hen. V, coxxxi, 
Soules enfranchis’d, from the torne-vp Cage Of flesh, _ 1730 
Bevenwce Priv, Th, 1. 77 The Cage of Flesh, Wherein the 
Soul is penned, 2884 Brewster fore Worlds 72 Animmor- 
soul .. imprisoned in a cage of cartilage and of skin. 
4. Anything resembling a- cage -in structure or 
purpose. +b. A scaffold, elevated stage or seat. 
1400 Cov. Afyst. (1841) 162, Lam kynge knowyn in kage. 
Jbid, 166 Hey), be thou kynge in kage full hye. ¢x440 
Promp. Parw. §7/a Cage, catasta. 3553 Even Treat, New 
Ind, (Arb.) 15 Upon the packsaddels [of an elephant}, they 
haue on euery side a little house, or towre, or cage lif you 
list so to call it) made of wood. r1s92 Sstaxs. Rom. § Ful. 1. 
iii, 7, I must vpfill this Osier Cage of ours, With balefull 
weedes, and precious Iuiced flowers. 1884 Western Daily 
Press 28 Nov. 7/4 By the term crinolette, we by no means 
allude to the preposterously ugly and attached ‘cage’ which 
was formerly tied round the waist, 1887 Pall Alalt oe, 
3x Mar, 2 The ludicrous and offensive object known as the 
cage’ in the Ladies’ Gallery of the House of Commons. 
@. =CaGE-WORK 2. 
rss Even Decades IV. Ind. un. v. (Arb,) 158 Defended by 
the cages or pauisses of the shyppes and their targettes. 
IT. In various technical uses. 
5. Mining, a. ‘A frame with one or more plat- 
forms for cars, used in hoisting in a vertical shaft’. 
r8sz J. Hepiey Coal-wrines i24 ‘Tubs fall or empty in the 
cage, 1835 Leisure Hour 474 We must step into this ‘cage’, 
which, you perceive, is a kind of vertical railway carriage, 
1879 JuRrEntes IVild Life in S.C. 249 The rabbit has... no 
cage with which to haul up the sand he has moved, 1883 
Chamb. Frnt, 733 The Cage, an iron structure open at two 
sides, fitted into two wooden guides fixed to the sides of the 


shaft. 5 
b. The barrel of 2 whim on which the rope is: 


wound ; a drum. : 

x854 Wuitney Metal, Wealth U.S. a] The cage, or drum 
on which the rope is wound, 1856 W. Bainsrrpce Law 
Afines 634 Cage .. also, the barrel for a whim-pipe. 

6. A confining framework of various kinds. 


a. Carpentry (see quot.). ee 
x753 Cuamoers Cycl. Sugp., Cage, in carpentry, signifies 
an outer work of timber, enclosing another within it, In 
this sense we say, the cage of a windmill, The cage of a 
stair-case denotes the wooden sides or walls which enclose 
it, 1896 Gwitr Archit, Gloss. - ; “ 

b. The framework in which a peal of bells is 
pay : : 

¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 107 (1810) 108 A cage of four 
small broken bells. 2892 E:tacompe Bells of Ch. 1x. eR At 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, there is a ring of five heavy befls.. 
in a cage in the churchyard. oe 

ec. A framework ‘confining a ball-valve within 

a. certain range of motion. rt 

‘a. A wire guard over the month of a pipe, ete. 
to allow the passage of liquids and prevent that 
of solids. - . 

6. A ‘cup with a glass bottom and cover, to 
hold ‘a drop of water containing organisms for 
microscopic examination. ie : 

- 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 18x/x s,v." Microscope, Capillary 
cages for containing animalcule: in water, 
‘ ], A vessel formed: of-iron hoops: or bars, to 

contain burning combustibles (see quot. 1867). 

1837 M. Doxovan Dow, Econ, 11,171 Those who fish for 
them [anchovies] go out in boats with a cage of burning 
charcoal fastened to each boat. 1867 Smytu Sailor's IV ord- 
bk., Cage, an iron cage formed of hoops on the top ofa pole, 
and file with combustibles to blaze for two hours. It is 
‘lighted one hour before high-water, and marks an intricate 
channel navigable for the period it burns, 875 BepFrorp 
Sailor's Pock. Bk. v. (ed. 2) 136 The entrances of channels 
shail be marked by special buoys with or without staf 
and globe, or triangle, cage, etc. ee 

8. Falconry. A-frame to carry hawks upon. See 
Capex sé. © 

3828 Sepricut Observ. Hawking 64 The hawks are tied 
upon the cage as upon a perch. 1875 ‘StongueNcE’ Brit. 
Sports tw. i. § 3. 292% The oblong cage is four féet six 
inches by two feet. : 


' 


CAGE. 


9. (See quot.) 

1883 Woop in Sanday Mag. Oct. 628/2 The nest of the 
squirrel is known in some parts of England by the name 
of “cage . 


ee a 
TIL. LO. attrib. and in comé., as cage-bar, -bird, 
ful, -maker, -seller; cageless adj.; also CAGE-WORK. 
1883 Lrovn 24d §& Flow II, 8r Beating their wings in vain 
against the mocking *cage-bars of necessity. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 834 Pigeons ond Horses , thrive -best, if their 
Houses, and Stables be kept Sweet: And so of *Cage- 
Birds, 1881 Ac¢henzuin 5 Mar. 329/3 A *cageful of common 
finches. @x849 Mangan Poems (1859) 185 The *Cage- 
less Wild-bird. x693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2837/4 A Germain 
New Fashion *Cage-maker. cxgoo Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 
ro Pouche makers, belowfarmes, and *cage sellers. 

Cage (kzid3), z.. [f prec. sb.] ¢vazs. To confine 
in, or as in, a cage; to imprison. 

577 Harrison England u. xiv. (1877) 265 To be caged vp 
as in acoope. 1625 Harr Anat, Ur. 1. v. 46 The women 
are caged vp like linnets. 1803 Soutuey Madoc ix W. vi, 
They lie .. Conquer’d and caged and fetter’d, x8z3 Byron 
Br. Abydos vi, xx, When cities cage us inasocialhome. 183 
ee Evior Romola t. i, 16, I don’t stay caged in my shop 
all day. . . 

b. To fit as a cage in the shaft of a mine. 

1860 AH V. Round No. 55. 103 Baskets that would rarely 
be dangerous if they were caged and supplied with proper 
guide-rods. _ t 

+Cargeat. Sc. Obs. vare. [Perh. dim. of Cac; 
Jamieson says ‘App. corr. from F. cassette’. Cf. 
also F. cachet¢e little place of concealment.] ‘A 
small casket or box’ (Jamieson). 

1488 Inv. Roy. Wardrobe & Fewell-ho, (1815) 5 (JAm.) In 
a cageat, beand within the said blak kist, a braid chenye.. 
Item in the said cageat, a litill coffre of siluer oure gilt. 

Caged (kzidgzd), ai. a. [f. CacE vw +-ED1.] 

1. Confined in, or as in, a cage. 

1g96 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. Induct. ii. 38 Twentie caged Night- 
ingalesdosing. x6g0 Pref. verses i es Posthuma(T.) 
The cag'd votary did wider dwell Than thou. x7z0 Gay 
Poeuis (1745) 11. 170 The cag’d linnet. 

+2. Closed like a cage. sonce-zse. 

1609 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 249 She would the caged 
cloister flie. : 

Cageling (kz'dglin). [f. Caen sd. + -11Ne.] 
A bird kept in a, cage. 

x8s9 Tennyson 7uien goo As the cageling newly flown 
returns, 1869 Brackmore Lora D, xx, (D.) As a child. 
chasing a flown goscling. 

Ca'ge-work, [f. Cace sb. + Wonk sd.) 

1. Opén work like the bars of a cage; also jig. 

x625 Gitt Sacr, Philos, 1. 77a lf this foundation of the mix- 
ture of the two natures in Christ bee taken away, all the 
Cage-worke of the Theodosians, that the Mediatour is 
mortall, and of the Armenians, that hee could not suffer, 
must needes bee rotten and unable to stand. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters U1, 135 Malmeudy .. consists of about a thou- 
sand houses, mostly of cage-work. 

2. Wart. (see quots.) Ods. 

@x6x8 Rateicu Roy. Navy 15 But men of better sort... 
would be glad to find more steadinesse and lesse tottering 
Cadge worke. 1708 Kersey, Cage-work, the uppermost 
carved Works of a Ship’s Hull. x72x-x800 in Baiwey. 1855 
Kuxosrey Westw. Ho xx. (D.) The English fashion was 
to heighten the ship..also by stockades (‘close-fights and 
cage-work') on the poop and fore-castle, thus giving to 
the men a shelter, 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., Cage- 
wrock, an old termi for a ship’s upper works, 


Caga(e, var. of Cac s61 Obs, 
Caggy (kegi), a. dial. or vilgar. 


1. Decaying, unfit for food. [f. Cacmac.] 

@1848 Marrvat &, Reeferxv, Mouldy bread,caggy mutton, 
2. dial. ‘Tll-natured, stomach{ul’ (W/ztdy Gloss. 
1855). [ef. Cac a.} ir 
Cagmag (ke'gmeg), sd. and a. dial, or velgar. 
[app. a word of dialectal origin, widely used in 
Lincolnshire. Yorkshire, and adjacent, counties : 
of uncertain derivation.] 
_ La. A tough. old goose. ‘b. Unwholesome, 

decayed, or loathsome meat; offal. 

177t Pennant Tour Scotl. (1790) 11 The su: erannuated 
geese and ganders (called here cagmags) which by a long 
course of plucking prove uncommonlytough and dry. 1847- 
78 Hactiwett s.v.,.There is a small inferior breed of shee; 
called cagmags. 
full of kag-mag sweltering in the sun. 
Gloss. GD. 
Jess material. Used, also, of persons, contemptuously. 
1877 Peacock JV, W. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. 3.) Cagmags, (2) 
a ree unwholesome meat. 1877 Holderness Gloss. 
meat, (2) a loose character. . 

2. ‘attrib. or adj. Unwholesome, decaying, refuse. 
- x89 Sata Zw. round Clock (186x) 295 The fumes of the 
vilest tobacco .. of ancient fish, of cagmag.meat, 1864 — 
Stet, of Worldin Temple Bar Jan. 185 No kagmag wares 
are solid. - ° . 


+Ca-gment, Ods. [? f. Cac v.] ? Insult, affront. 


1876 AMid-Yorksh, 


1504 in Plumpton Corr. x87 It is sayd, that they have * 


cagments for them that hath bought the wood, that they 
dare not deale therwith. 


‘{Cagot (kago). [Fr.; orig, proper name, perh. 
containing -got/ (cf?digot)-of uncertain origin: see 
‘Littré.] “Name ‘of an outcast- race or caste in 


southern; France; sometimes, like ‘pariah’ etc., 


applied to.other. outcasts" -. 

+1844 L, Costetto Béarn ¥ Pyresices 11.262 At one period 
_ the Cagots were ‘objects of hatred, from the belief that the 

were afflicted with the leprosy, 87x TyLor Print Cult, ‘d 


1864 Satain Daily Tel. 27 Sept., Barrels | 
S.) Cagmag, sb. and adj., refuse; any worth-. 


S.) Cag-mag, refuse, chiefly used in reference to, 
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x04 Many a white man..ascribes power of sorcery to des- 
pised outcast’ ‘ veces szandites’, Gypsies and Cagots. 1883 
T. Watts New Hero in Eng. Idlust. Mag. English cagots, 
pariahs, wretches convicted of the original sin of poverty. 

!Cagui (kagi). [Native name] A name of 
two Brazilian monkeys of the genus Hapale. 

[x693 Ray Synop. Anim. Quadr. 154-1 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. Supp. s.v., The lesser cagui is a small and tender 
animal. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (:862) I. vir. i 508 The Saki, 
or Cagui. .often termed the Fox ‘Tailed Monkey. 

Cahch, «ar, -ynge, -polle, etc. : see CartcH-. 

{|Cahier (ka‘de). [F., in OF. guaier: see QUIRE.] 
‘A book of loose sheets tacked together ; whence, 
reports of proceedings contained in such a book’. 
(Hardly in English use.) 

1849 in Smart (Sxp.); whence in Worcester, Webster, 
etc. 

Cahoot (kih#t). U.S. [prob.a. F. cahute (see 
next): cf. the uses of cabin, cabinet. But American 
dictionaries refer it to F. cohorte.] ‘Used in the 
South and West to denote a company, or partner- 
ship’ (Bartlett). 

18.. Chron. Pinevitie (Bartlett), I wouldn’t swar he 
wasn't in cahoot with the devil. 

Hence Gahoot v. to act in partnership. 

1857 NV, VY. Herald 20 May (Bartlett), They all agree to 
cahoot with their claims against Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

+Cahu'te. Sc. Obs. [a. F. cahute cabin, poor 
hut.] =Canin, senses I-5. 

cxsog Dunnar Flyting 449 Into the [ship] Katryne thou 
maid a foull cahute. «513 Douctas Afueis um. Prol. 15 
Nyce laborynth. shad neuir sa feill cahutis and wais. 

Cai, -age, obs. form of Quay, -acE. 

Caiaphat. sonce-zod. [f. Caiaphas, after ponté- 
fiate, caliphate.) A high-priesthood like that of 
Caiaphas (see John xi. 49, xviii. 14, 24). 

1676 Marve. Gen. C&ncils Wks, 1875 1V. 152 What 
new power had the bishops acquired, whereby they turned 
every pontificate into a Caiaphat? 

Caic, caik(e, -jee: see CaiQue, -JEE. 

Caice, -able, obs. Sc. form of CaSE, -ABLE, 

Caich, obs. Sc. form of Cato. 

Caichpule, variant of CACHESPELL Sc. Obs. 

{|Caid. The same as Aucaype. 

cx860 WRAXALL tr. R. Houdin xxi. 309 A caid who 
spoke French excellently. 1883 D. Hannay in Afag. Aré 
mae Agel Here sat the king or his caid. 

aidgie, -ly, -ness, mod.Sc. ff. Caney, etc. 
+Caige, v. Sc. Obs. [see Capey.] zzt7.?To 
wax wanton. 

1603 Philotus v, Now wallie as the Carle he caiges, Gude- 
man quha hes maid 3our mustages? 

Caigy, obs. form of Caney. y 

Caik, obs. Sc. f. Cake; var. of CAIQUE, 

Caikjee: see CaiQu5JEE. 

Cail, obs. Sc. form of Katz, Coir. 

Cailes, obs. form of Kayuxs, nine-pins. 

+Caille, v. Obs. [ad. F, catlle-+ (=It. cagliare, 
guagliare:—L. coagulare.| To curdle, to QUAIL. 
Yence Caitiing v6/. sb. 

x6ox Hoitanp Pliny 11.397 In case this accident commeth 
by cailling of the milk. 

||Cailleach (ka‘lvax). In Scott cailliach. 
[Gaclic catlleach old woman, orig. ‘nun’, f. cad/le 
pallium, veil.] An old (Highland) woman, a crone. 

1824 Scorr /Vav. 1, xviii. 280 Some cailliachs (that is, old 
women) that were about Donald’s hand. 1828 — /. av. 
Perth IIl, 121 Think you the Clan Quhele have no cail- 
liachs, as active as old Dorothy, 

Caimacam, var. of Kamara, 

Caiman, var. of Cayman, alligator. 

Gain, kain (kéin). Sc. & Jr. Also 3-4 can, 
3- cane, 6- kane, 8- kain. [a. Celtic cdzw, in 
Olr. ‘statute law’, mod.Jr. ‘rent, tribute, fine’ 
(O'Reilly), Gaelic ‘ fine, tribute, payment in kind’. 
According to Skene (Ceétée Scot/, IIT. 231) the, 
ptimary meaning was ‘ law’, whence it was applied 
to ‘any fixed payment exigible by law’.) 

_1. A portion of the produce of the soil payable to 
the landlord as rent ; a rent paidin kind. In later | 
times used only of the smaller articles, as poultry. 
e190 Charitlary of St. Andrews 45 (Skene) Ab can et 
cuneveth’ et exercitu et auxilio. x12gx [Skene cites] Cain, 
Coneveth, Feacht, Sluaged, & Ich. a@1z758 Ramsay Poeims 
(1800) IT. 525 (Jam.) The laird got a’ to pay his kain. 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs, Our Laird gets in his racked rents, His 
coals, his kain, and a’ his stents. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Midl. 
viii. 1854 H, Mitrer Sch. § Schut. (1858) 259 Under a tree 
on that inner island. .the queen sits and gathers kain for the 
Evil One. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scott. 1. i, 7 The Cane 
of the lands. :amounting to 40 Stones of cheese, 70 Measures _ 
of Barley, and a Sheep. BP x : 
b. attrib. © Lugah oO ein : 

1597 SKENEL Ex. Terns s.v. Cantus, This word, cane, 
signifies. .tribute or dewtie, as cane fowles, cane cheis, cane 
aites, quhilk is paid be the tennent. “as ane duty of the land. 
2810 Cromex Withsdale Song 280 (Jam.) It is hinted. .that 
Kain Bairns were paid to Satan, and fealty done for 
reigning through his division of Nithsdale and Galloway. 
1828 Scorr /*. HM. Perth WI. ii: 45 Cooped up in a convent, 
like a kain-ben in a cavey.' 1872 Cosmo Innes Se. Legal 
Axntiq., The cain fowls of a barony are’ quite well under- 
stood. Cain fowls aré sometimes “called reek hens—one 


* payable from every house that reéked—every fire house. 


- Barge]. 


CAIQUE. 


@. Zo pay the cain: (fig.) to ‘pay’ the penalty. 

@1%794 Fercusson Zecth Races, Though they should 
dearly pay the kain, And get their tails weel sautit. 1787 
Burns Tam Santson’s El. ii, To Death she’s dearly paid 
the kane, Tam Samson’s dead! 1794 in Ritson Se. Songs 
IL. 78 wu am.) For Campbell rade, but Myrie staid, And sair 
he paid the kain, man. 

2. (Ireland) A fine or penalty for an offence. 

1518 Rental Bk. Earl Kildare in Trans, Kilkenny 
Archzol. Soc. Ser. n. IV. 123 Item half kanys & penalties 
win the said Gleancappel, 

Cain 2 (kzin). Also 5-6 Caym, Kaym. 

1. The proper name of the first fratricide and 
murderer (Ger. iv.), used descriptively. 

¢ 2380 Wycur 7ract xxiii. Sel. Wks. I11. 348 Pei bilden 
Caymes Castelis to harme of cuntreis. ¢1400 Viwaine & 
Gaw, 559 The karl of Kaymes kyn. ¢ 1505 Dunsar JZyting 
s13 Cankrit Caym, tryit trowane, Tutiuillus, 1523 DoucLas 
Zéneis vin, Prol. 77 This cuntre is full of Caynis kyne. 

42. Comb. as Cain-like; Cain-coloured, of the 
reputed colour of the hair of Cain, to whom, as to 
Judas Iscariot, a ‘red’ or reddish-yellow beard was 


attributed. 

1598 Suaks, Jerry IV.1. iv. 23 He hath but a little wee- 
face; with a little yellow Beard : a Caine-colourd Beard. 
1656 Eirenicon 21 Lay by this Cain-like disposition. 

Hence also Cainian=Cainite. Ca‘inish c., of 
the temper of Cain. Cainism, the heresy of the 
Cainites. Caitnite, (a.) one of a sect of heretics 
in the second century who professed reverence for 
Cain and other’ wicked Scriptural characters ; 
(4.) a descendant of Cain; also fig. Caini-tic a., 
pertaining to Cain or the Cainites. 

1540 CovERDALE Confut. Standish Pref, Wks. 1844 11. 328 
Some spice of Cainish stomach. x6z0 Br, Hatt “on. Mar, 
Clergy 1, § 18 Censuring the opinion of Ambrose as sauour- 
ing too strongly of Cainisme and superstition. 1647 Pacttr 
Heresiagr. (ed. 4) 59 Possessed with a spirit of scoffing, 
terming ..us..Cainites. 1659 Grit Ass. Amendm. Last 
Transl, Bible 105 The Lord hath given superiority .. unto 
the true Shem and all the Shemites .. yea, unto Cain him- 
self and the Cainites if they do well. 1653 A. Ross Mavce- 
eva. (1658) 193 Caénztes..worshipped Cain as the author of 
much goodnesse to mankind. 1657 Convit IWhig's Supplic. 
(1695) But straight turned Anabaptists, Quakers .. And 
Mr. Gilbert Burnetans .. Helvidians, Cainians. 1683 H. 
Mone Jélusty. 377 Kainish persecutours. 1764 Mact.aine 
Mosheint's Eccl. Hist, (1844) 1. 64/2 The more obscure and 
less considerable of the Gnostic sects. .[as] the Cainites, who 
treated as saints .. Cain, Cora, Dathan, the inhabitants of 
Sodom, and even the traitor Judas. 1877 Dawson Orig. 
IWordd xii. 255 Intermixture of Sethite and Cainite races. 
1882-3 Scuarr in Relig. Encycl. 1. 358 Different turns in 
the Cainitic history. 

Cainell bone, var. of CANNEL-BONE. 

Ca’ing-whale (kayjinjhwéil), Se. [Ca’in 
(calling: see CALL) = driving like a herd or flock. 
The round-headed porpoise, which frequents the 
shores of Orkney, the Faroe Isles, and Iceland. 

e1865 Letiepy in Circ, Sc, I. 103/1 The round-headed 
porpoise, or ca’ing whale (Phocwua melas). 1879 Daily 
News 23 Aug. 6/2 Upwards of a hundred whales—the 
caving whale (delphinus deductor)—were driven ashore in 
Shetland. z : 

Cainozoie (kainozdwik, kZino-), a. Geol. Also 
kainozoiec, canozoic, [f. Gr. xaiwd-s recent + 
(gov animal + -1c, The analogical form would 
be ceertozo7c, as sometimes actually used ; but cazio- 
is favoured by most authors as more evidently 
suggesting the derivation. 

Of or pertaining to the third of the great geological 
periods (also called Tenriary), or to the remains or 


formations characteristic of it. 

x834 Pace Jutrod. Text-bk. Geol. 49 Cainozoic Period 
(Recent Life), 1863 Lyete Llem. Geol. g2 Some geologists 
.. have introduced the term Cainogoic, for tertiary. 1878 
Huxcey Piystogr, xvii. 290 One great group known as 
the Tertiary or ainozoic series, rie 5 

Cainozoology(kai:no,zouplédzi). [f. Gr. couvd-s 
recent + Zoouoey.] (See quot.) 

186 R, E, Grant Divis. Anim. Kingd. 8 The history of 
existing animals belongs to Cainozoology, and that of ex- 
tinct forms to Palmozoology. — (t#tle) Cainozoology, the 
Natural History of Existing Animals. . 

Caip, sd., Sc. form of Corz in various senses. 

Caiper-caillie: see CAPER-. 

Caique (kajz‘k). Also 7 caik, caic, caicche, 8 
caick, 7,9 kaik. [a. Fr.cazgue, ad. Turkish 2azk,] 

1. A light boat or skiff propelled by one or more 


Towers, much used on the Bosporus. 

162g Purcuas Pilgrims 11. 1623 Hee keepeth the Caiks and, 
always steereth when the Great Turke goeth vpon the water 
whose Caikes are most rich and beautifull to behold. x653 
J. Greaves Seragtlio 63 He. .steers the Kings Kaik [pzarg. 
rgoz W, J. Briyu's Voy. Levant xi, 49 Caicks, 
Gondalos, and other smaller Wherries. 18:2 Byron Ch. 
Har. wu. Ixxxi; Glanced many a light caique along the 
foam. 1864 Loud. Rew, 28 May, There he found a solitary 
boatman, whom he hailed, and was soon seated in his kaik. 
1884 J. Cornorne Hicks Pasha 10 The Sultan going ta’ 
mosque in a state calque at Constantinople. a 

2. A Levantine sailing-vessel. 

1666 Loud. Gaz, No. 95/2 Some Corsar Flutes belonging 
to Dulcigno.. took a Caicche. x8g2 Conyprare & H: Sf 
Paul (x862) 11, xxiii, at The Levantine caiques .. preserve 
.. the traditionary build and rig of ancient merchantmen. 
186: Geri £, Forbes x, 306 A crazy Turkish’ caique, with 


-an old Turk, a stout Arab, and two little boys, by way of 
_ crew. : Bos 


ci ee 


CATH. 


_ Hence Cailquejee, caikjee (kayz"k,dgz) [Turk- 
ish], rower of a caiqué: 2 

1835 Witus Pencillings I. xlv. 53 The poorest caikjee 
might row his little bark under its threshold. 1864 Dazly 
Tet, 24 Aug., His caiquejecs can go close up to the ground 
with their flats and barges. : 

+Caix, v. Obs. Forms: 4 cayr(e, kayre, 
eaire, kair(e, (?karre), 5- cair. [ME. dayre, 
a. ON, deyra to drive, ride, thrust, toss about.] 

1. intr. A poetic word for ‘to go, proceed, make 
one’s way’; perh. orig. to drive, convey (oneself). 

exzoo in Wright Lyric P.x. 37 Ant ben y-cayred from 
alle that y kneowe. ¢1325 E. E. Addit. P. B. 901 Cayre tid 
of biskythe. ¢ 1340 Alex. & Dind. 48 pe king. . wip his peple 
Kairus cofli til hem. ¢1350 Will, Palerne 5324 pei caired 
over cuntre & come nei3 rome. ¢z400 Desir. Troy 836, 1 
counsell be in kyrt, kaire to pi londe. ¢xz470 Henry IWVal- 
face 1x. 1240 Throu out the land to the Lennox thai cair. 

2. trans. To bring. 

ex3zg E. £, Allit. P. B, =a Pe candelstik bi a cost watz 
hae pider sone. [But perhaps=caryed.] 

. @. trans. To push backwards and forwards, 
. to stir about. b. ¢z/7. To rake, stir about. (sod. 
Se.) ‘If ye dinna cair, ye’ll get nae thick’ (Jam.). 

Cair, Sc. form of Carex. 

Cair, -handit, var. of Car a. Sc. left. 

Caird (kéead). Sc. Also 8 kaird. [Lowland 
Sc. a.Gaelic ceard ‘artificer in metal, tinker, black- 
guard’= Irish ceard m. artist, artificer, metal- 
worker, tinker :—OlIr. cerd (cerd) smith, artificer, 
artist, composer, poet. The same word as Ir. 
ceard f. art, trade, business, function :—-Olr. cerd 
art, craft, handicraft, Manx deird craft, trade, Welsh 
cerdd art, craft, now esp. musical art, minstrelsy. 

(The Sc. thus shows a degraded use of an important Celtic 
word; cogn. with L. cerdo handicraftsman, cobbler ; also 
Gr. xepdea ‘cunning arts’, xepde wily one, cunning fox.)] 

A travelling tinker ; a gipsy, tramp, vagrant. 

1663 SpatpinG Tvoub, Chas. J (1792) I. 243 Forbes .. nick- 
named Kaird, because when he was a boy he served a 
kaird. 2787 Burns To 5. Sisithk Vill an’ whisky gie to 
cairds. 1818 Scorr Hrt, Afidl. xlix, This fellow had been 
originally a tinkler or caird, many of whom stroll about these 
districts. 

Hence Cai*rdman sd. 

2axBoa Kut. § Sheph. Dau. ix.in Child Ballads w. 4374/2 
A cairdman’s daughter Should never be a truc-love o mine. 

Caird, northern form of Carp. 

Cairn (ké-un). Also 6-8 carne, 8 cairne,kairn, 
8~9 carn, [mod.Se, form (cf. bairn, watrn, airm, 
etc.) of earlier carn, a. Gaelic carn masc..‘ heap 
of stones’. Found in Lowland Sc. early in 16th c., 
and thence recently in Eng., as a term of pre- 
historic archeology, and more widely and popularly 
in connexion with the piles of~stones used or 
raised by Ordnance Surveyors. The direct Eng. 
representative of the Celtic would be carz, which 
is common on the Ordnance maps of Wales, and 


in local use with tourists in Wales. 

The word is found in all the Celtic langs.; Olrish carz, 
carnn, carnd occurs as neuter; Welsh, beside cavn fem. 
‘heap’, has carv mase. ‘hoof’ and ‘haft of knife’, ete, indi- 
cating an earlier sense ‘horn’, If theseare to be identified, 
the word must be =the recorded Gaulish Aar7-on neut. 
‘horn’; in which case the primary sense would apparently 
be ‘cairn ona mountain top’ i. e. the ‘horn’ on its ‘ head’; 
which is quite possible, though not certain. The word enters 
into the names of various mountains in Scotland and Wales. 
Welsh has also the collective derivative caruedd, as in 
Caruedd Llewelyn, ete.) : . 

A pyramid of rough stones, raised for 2 memorial 
or mark of some kind: a, as a memorial of some 
event, or a sepulchral monument over the grave of 
some person of distinction (cf. Ger. xxxi. 45, 2 San. 
xviii. 17, ete.). Hence, fo add a stone to any one's 
cairn, : 

1838 Stewart Crov, Scot. (1858) 1. 87 Towardis the middis 
of that carne on hicht Ane greit lang stone gart set on 
end vprycht. @3x600 Montoomerte Jlyéing gor A cairne 
beside n croce. 1992 Pennant Voy, Hebrides 209 (Jam.) As 
long as the memory of the deccased endured, not a passenger 
went by withoutadding a stone to the heap, . To this moment 
there is a proverbial expression among the highlanders allu- 
sive to theold practice ; a suppliant will tellhis patron, Curré 
mi cloch er do charne, 1 will add a stone to your cairn; 
meaning, when you are no more I willdo all possible honor 
to your memory. 1796 Pecce slnonyzt. (x809) 424 Kairns, 
or piles collected for memorials of the dead. 1805 Scott 
Last, Minsir. 1, xxix, On many a cairn’s gray pyramid 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lic hid. 1807 G, Craters 
Caledonia I. 1 ii. 92 A large Carn of stones. about twenty- 
five feet high. 1878 H. Srancey Dark Cont. I. vi. 137 We.. 
raised a cairn of stones over his grave. 


b, as a boundary-mark, a landmark on a moun- 
tain-top or some prominent point, or an indication 
to arctic voyagers or travellers of the site of a cache 


or depdt of provisions. 

The locat name of a summit-cairn in the south-east of 
Scotland and north of England previously to the pee ofthe 
Ordnance Survey was wan, as in Coutston Old Aan, the 
High Afan and Low Maz on Helvellyn, etc. 3 

aggoW estey}ks,(1872) 111.398 The Highlandsare bounded 
- by, Carns, or heaps of stones laid in a row, south-west and 
north-east, from sea to sea, 1790 Burns Zlegy Henderson 
iii, Ye hills, near necbors o’ the starns That proudly cock 
your cresting cairns! 1808 J. Granam Sabbath 167 On 
the distant cairns the watcher’s ear Caught doubtfully at 
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times the breeze-borne note. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.-W. Pass. 
xii. 546, I .. erected a cairn and a flagstaff. 1862 StaNntey 
Few, Ch, (1877) ©. iii. 53 The confines .. are marked by the 
rude cairn or pile of stones erected at the boundary of their 
territories. 1871 6-12. Ordu. Afap Eng. Sheet 78 Bangor, 
has many instances of ‘carn’. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. 
Lakes (2879) 301 The cairn on the summit of Scawfell Pike 
will now be a distinct object, and easily gained. 1878 
Marknam Gt. Frozen Sea iv. 56 The depot was placed on the 
north-easternmost island, and a large cairn was erected on 
the highest and most prominent point. 
ec. A mere pile of stones. 

_ 1699 Phil. Trans, XXI. 231 Three great Heaps of Stones 
in his Lake .. we call Cats in the Irish. x786 Burns 
Brigs Ayr 112 V'll be a Brig, when ye’re a shapeless cairn. 

Caixrned (kéomd), a. [f. prec. + -ED2.] Fur- 
nished with, or surmounted by, a cairn. 

1859 Tennyson Vivien 488 The lake whiten’d and the 
pinewood roar’d, And the cairn’d mountain was a shadow. 

Cairngorm, -gorwim (kéo-sngéo-1m, -g50'rem). 
{f. the mountain of that name (Gaelic Carngorm, 
i.e. blue cairn) between the shires of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Inverness, where it is found.] 

(More fully Catrngorm stone :) A precious stone 
ofa yellow or wine-colour, consisting of rock-crystal 
coloured by oxide of iron or, according to Dana, 
by titanic acid; in common use for brooches and 
seals, and for omamenting the handles of dirtks, 
and other articles of Highland costume. 

1994 Agric. Surv. Bars. 58 (Jam.) Scotch topazes, or 
what are commonly called Cairngorum stones, 1823 Byron 
Juan ix. xiiti, And brilliant breeches, bright as a Cairn 
Gorme., 1859 Ad Y. Round No. 29. 6 Scotch mulls, adorned 
with cairngorms set in silver thistles. 1862 C. King dat, 
Gents (1866) 94 The Cairngorum ..is only crystal coloured 
a dark orange or deep brown by some metallic oxide. x883 
H. Draummonn Nat. Law in Spir, Wed. 2) 372 The hidden 
amethyst and cairngorm in the rock beneath. 

Cairny (kéosni), a. raves). [f. Carry +-¥1] 
Abounding in cairns or heaps of stones. 

1807 TANNAHILL Poets 1530 The Rose blooms gay on 
caimy brae As weel’s in birken shaw. 

Cairo: see Coir. 

Cairt, Sc. var. of Cart; also in sense card. 

+Cairtar. Sc. Obs. [f. catrt, Sc. f. Cant 56.2 
+-AR8, -ER),] A card-player. 

1584 Knox Hist, Ref (1732) 132 Tables, quhairof sum 
befoir usit to serv for dis, Dycearis, and Cairtaris, 

Caiser(e, obs. form of Karser, emperor. 

Caislip, dial. form of Kersurp, CHEESELEP. 

Caisson (kélson, kzisin), Also 8 caissoon. 

a. F. caisson large chest, f. caisse chest. The 

rst pronunciation is given by most orthoepists, 
the second (which agrees with the usual treatment 
of F. -oz in the 18th.) is given only by Perry, 
Worcester, and Cull.] ; 

1, AG. a. A chest containing bombs or other 


explosives, to be buried and fired as a mine. 

1704, in J. Harnis Lex. Techs. 1721 Battery, Caisson [in 
Fortification], a Chest of Wood holding four or 6 Bombs, 
or sometimes filled only with Powder, and buried under 
Ground, by the Besieged, to blow up a Work the Besicgers 
are like to be Masters of. 2755 JoHNsoN, Catsson, a chest 
of bombs or powder, laid in the enemy's way to be fired at 
their approach. 1772 Simes Ali. Guide s.v. 

b. A chest containing ammunition; a wagon 
for conveying ammunition. Also fig. 

1904 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1708 Kersey, Carsson, a 
covered Waggon, or Carriage for Provisions, or Ammu- 
nition for an Army. 1730-6 in Batty. 1812 Lxamtiner 
24 Aug. 532/1, 20, caissons of ammunition. 1865 Busine 
Vicar. Sacr, wi. iti. 233 The retributive causes of nature 
roll ont their heavy caisson with us. 1870 Echo 14 Nov., 
Several artitlery caissons captured at Orleans were found to 
be filled with wearing apparel. 

2, Hydraulics. : 

a, A large water-tight case or chest used in 
laying foundations of bridges, etc., in deep water. 

1783 Cuampens Cycl. Supf., Caisson is also used for 2 
kind of chest used in laying the foundations of the picrs of 
bridges. 1765 Anu. Reg. 12/2 The greatest part of the first 
course fof the sixth pier of Blackfriars bridge] carried by the 
Caissoon. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build. 305 M,. Labelye 
erected the piers fof Westminster Bridge} in caissons, or 
water-tight boxes. 1875 B, Ricuanpson Dis, Mod. Life 7o 
The effect of atmospheric pressure on men who are em- 
ployed to work in caissons, ‘ 

b. In Canal-making. Formerly, a large water- 
tight cistern or reservoir made at any point where 
the canal had to be extended over lower ground, 
in order to enable the boats to come. forward 


with material for the embankment. 
2969 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit, U1. 272 At Stretford, three 
Mites off, is the Caisson 40 Yards long by 32. 1838 Sourney 


_ Let, (1856) 1V. 546. 286 Sates Lives Eng. I. 382 Brindley 


. shad the stuff required to make up the embankment brought 
in boats .. conducted from the canal along which they had 
come into caissons or cisterns placed at the point over which 
the earth and clay had to be deposited. -~ : 

e. A vessel in the form of a boat used as a 


floodgate in docks. 
18c4 Faingatnn in Proc. Inst. C, Bugin. 9 May, The em- 
ployment of caissons for closing the entrance to wet or dry 
docks, 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., Caisson, a vessel 
fitted with valves, to act instead of gates for a dry dock. 
d. ‘A sort of float sunk to a required depth by 


letting water into it, when it is hauled under the 


| CAITIFF. 


ship’s bottom, .. and on pumping out the water 
floats her’ (Smyth Satlor’s Word-bk.) ;=Camen. 

x81r Naval Chron. XXV. 219 This caisson or floating 
dock is made of wrought iron. : 

3. Arch. ‘ A sunken panel in ceilings, vaults, and 
cupolas’. Gwilt Zzcyel. Archit. 

4. attrib. and in comb., as caisson disease (see 
quots.); caisson-gate=sense 2 c. 

1866 Cornk, Mag. Mar. 381, 23 feet depth of water when 
the caisson-gates are opened. 1883 Harfer’s Mag: July 
945/1 The ‘caisson disease’ is the result of living under 
atmospheric pressure greatly above that to which the human 
system is normally adapted. 1887 Avaléh 11 Mar. 394 
What is known as the ‘caisson disease’ is not produced bi 
the mere increase of atmospheric pressure, but by the sud- 
den diminution of jt on leaving the caisson, which produces 
ruptures of small biood-vessels. 

Caitche, caiche, obs, Sc. variants of Carcx, 
a game played with a ball ; tennis. 

+ Caitifdom. Obs. [f. next +-pow.] 

a. Captivity. b. Wretchedness, misery. 

1382 Wyciir Esch, xxv. 3 The hous of Juda .. is led into 
caitifdoom. ¢x460 Towneley Ast. 156 With his blood he 
shall us boroo Both from catyfdam and from soroo. 

Caitiff (kéitif), sd. anda. Forms: a. 4 caitef, 
-teff, -tyf, -tyue, kaitif, kaytefe, 4-5 caytef, 
-tif, -tyf, -tyue, kaytiff, (4-6 £1. kaytyves), 4-7 
eaitife, -tive, caytife, -tive, 4-8 caitif, 5 kay- 
tif(f)e, catyfie, (caistiff), Sc. catif,- (pl. key- 
teyues, caytyveys, catyves), 5-6 kaytyf, 5-7 
caytiffe, 6 caytyfo, -ttine, -tief(e, catif, Sc. 
catife, -tive, -tyue, (p/. Sc. catevis), 6~7 cai- 
tiffe, catiffe, (p/. catives), 7 catife, 7~ caitiff. 
8. 4 chaytif, cheitefe, chaitif, 5 chaytyf. [a. 
ONE. caitif, caitive, captive, weak, miserable 
(=Pr. caztet, captiz, -tva, OCat, captzzt, -tva, Sp. 
cautivo, OSp. caftivo, Pg. cativo captive, It, cat- 
tive captive, lewd, bad) :—L. captiv-am Captive, 
The central OF. form chaztif (whence mod.F. 
chétif, -ive, of little value, wretched, sorry, miser- 
able) gave the Eng. variant chattz/, frequent in 
14-15th c., but did not displace the earlier Nor- 
man form, The transition of meaning has taken 
pines more or less in most of the Romanic langs,] 

5d. 

+1. Originally: A captive, a prisoner. Ods, 

1330 R. Brunxe Chron. 172 Galwes do 3¢ reise, and hyng 
pis cheitefe. «1340 Hamrore Psalter exxxvi. 3 The deuy! 
& his aungels led vs caitifs in synne, 1382 WycLir Kom, 
xvi, 7 Andronyk and Iuliane .. mye. euenc caytifs, or pri- 
soneris. 1449 Pecock Kefr. 479 Thei .. that .. leden Wom- 
men Caitifis, rs0z Arno.pe Chron. 161 In whoos power 
he is kepte asa atyt in myscrable scruitude, 1533 Bet- 
Lenpen Livy 1. (1822) 164 Thay have led you this day as 
vincust catives in triumphe. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues 
Comer, (2878) x4 As catiues and slaucs bend the will to 
such inhumane crueltie. 

+2. Expressing commiseration: A wretched 
miserable person, a poor wretch, one in a piteous 


case. Obs. 
¢ 1323 Alets, Hon. 3x Hou sal it far_of us kaytefes, That 
in sin and folilyes. ¢1386 Craucen Ants. 7’. 859 Tuo woful 
wrecches been we, and kaytyves. xq80 Caxton Chron, 
Eng.v. (1520) 56/x Alas sayd he, to us wretches and catyves 
is sorowe for our greate synnes. a 31547 Surney “Zneid 1. 
a7 From me catif alas bereucd was Creusa then, x604 

HAKS. Oth, 1v. i. 109 Alas poore Caitifie. 1631 WeEver 
-Anc. Fut. Alon. 46 The carcase of the poore caitiffe. 1678 
Butter Hud, 1. 344, I pity'd the sad Punishment The 
wretched Caitiff underwent. 

8. Expressing contempt, and often involving 
strong moral disapprobation: A base, mean, de- 
spicable ‘wretch’, a villain, In early use often 
not separable from sense 2 (esp. when applied by 
any one to himself): ‘it often implies a mixture 
of wickedness and misery’ J.; cf. wretch. 

@1300 Cursor AL, 11815 pat caitif [Herod] vnemeth and 

’ vn-meke Nu bigines he to seke, ¢1330 Amis §& Amil. 1564 
His wiif.. With wordes hard and kene..seyd to him ‘Thou - 
wreche chaitif’.. cxqoo Destr. Tray 10352 As a caiteff, a 
coward, no knighthode at all. r48x Caxton Reynard tArb.) 
96 He is a foule vylaynous kaytyf. x509 Banctay Ship of 
Fooles (1570) 173 Another caytife or mischicuous vilayne, 
1603 Suaks. Meas. for Af, v. i 53 The wickedst caitiffe on 
the ground, «1632 G. Phuercuer Christs Vict 1. xvii, That 
wretch, beast, caytive, monster Man, 1733 Swirr J7ensy 
of F. Dennis Wks. 1753 IL. 1. 144 Caitiffs, stand off, unhand 
me, miscreants! 867 Ireeman Morn. Coug, (1876) I. v. 274 
Two caitiffs whose names are handed down to infamy., 


q+ Rarely as ‘an error for caitifte; see Caitirry, 
@1340 Hamrote Psadier xiii, 12 Lord has turned away pe 
cnitife of his folke, ¢ 1340 Cursor AL, 7353 (Trin,) Wib caitif 
[Co#z. caitiucte] and care. - 
B. adj. — 
+1. Captive. Ods. 


x382 Wreur /sa. v.13 Therfor lad caitif is my puple. 
— Epkes. iv. 8 He... ledde caitifte caytif, or prysonynge 
prisoned, --- 7 

+2. Wretched, miserable. Ods. ; 

«1300 Crirsor Af, 9086 Yeo helpe me in pis caitiue cas, 
3393 Lanet, P. PZ C. xv.90 Noper in cote noper in caytyf 
hous was crist y-bore.: 267d, xin. 236 Pei chosen chile and 
chaytif pouerte. - ¢1400 Rom, Rose 21x Ful sade and caytif 
was she eek. ¢ 1440 Promp.Parv. 58 Catyffe, calamitosus, 
dolorosus. 1583 StaNynURST ncis 1, (Arb.) 35 Wee cayticle 

» Trojans, with storms ventositye mangled, 


CAITIFHEDE. 


3. Vile, base, mean, basely wicked ; worthless, 


© wretched’, ‘ miserable’. : 

@3300 Cursor M. 16517 Ded es caitiue iudas nu. 1325 
Z, 2. Allit. P, B, 1426 A caytif counsay! he cagt bi hym 
seluen. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Avij, When the chay- 
tyf. body hath synned by his falsdelytes. 1597 Br. Hart Sad, 
1¥. ii. 220 When Lolioes caytive name is quite defast. 1626 
T. H. Caussin’s Hoiy Crt, 130 An age so caytifie, where 
braue, and courageous magistrates are wanting. 2814 Scorr 
La. Tsies vi. xxxi, [He] cursed their caitiff fears. 2859 
Tennyson Ziid 35 Bandit earls, and caitiff knights. x87z 
Brownine Badarst. 1804 This or the other caitiff quality. 

+ Caitifhede, -ivehede. Obs. [f prec. + 
-hede,-HEAD.] a. Wretchedness, misery. b. Vile- 
peed eo eer Wi caitef hede [Cott. cai 

1340 Cursor M. 7353 (Fairk) Wip cait le  cai- 
tiers] and care one oF pis werld he sal fare. Ibid. 22382 
(Fairf.) Quen pat ilk warlagh brid {antecrist] his caitiuchede 
[Co##, caitiute] has ij. gere kid, 

4 Caitifly, -ively, adv. Obs. [f Carmnr a. 
+-Ly¥4%,] Like a caitiff: a. Wretchedly, miser- 
ably. _b. Vilely, basely, despicably, badly. _ 

2393 Lanat, P, PZ. C, iv, 242 Caytiflyche pow, conscience 
consailedist be kyng. ¢2q425 Wyntoun Cvon, 11. viii. 106 

e as Lowndreris cayttevely. 1523 Doucias neis 1x, 
xili, 22 Thynke 3¢ na lak and schame. .thus catyfly to fle? 


+ Caitifness, -iveness, Obs. [fas prec. + 
-NESS,] a, Wretchedness, misery. ‘b. Basencss. 

393 Lanav, P, PZ, C. x. 255 The cause of al pys caitifte 
{[v. ¥, caiteefnes] comep of meny bisshopes. ¢ 1400 Fudicinmue 
(r8a2) x13 The day is comen of catyfnes. x48 Caxton 
Myre, 11, xxiii, 187 [In heven] shal newer be ony doubtaunce 
. of caytifnes ne of ony trybulacion. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gi. 
Lxemfp. 1. vir 103 A strange caitivenesse and basenesse of 
disposition. 


_t Caitifty, -ivetie. Ods. For forms cf. 
Cairter. [a OF. caitdvete? (mod.F, chétivetd) :— 
L. caplivitat-em captivity, f. captzvrs captive.] 

L. Captivity, ; 

“e 1300 Cursor M. 23626 Pe gode.. sal liue in fredom fre, 
pe wicked. .euer in caitiuete, 1382 Wycuur Zphes. iv. 8 He 
Styzinge into hiz, ledde caitifte caytif. — Zsa. Prol., The 
ten lynages led in to caitiftie. 

2. Wretchedness, misery. 

@1300 Cursor MM, 7353 Wit caitiuete and care He sal vte 
o pis werld fare. 1340 Hamrote Py, Conse. 455 My moder 
has consayved me In syn and in caytefte, 1393 Lancw. 
P, Pl.C, x, 255 The cause of al bys caitifte* comep of 
meny bisshopes. 

8. Vileness, wicked baseness. 

4 1300 Cursor M, 22382 Quen pst ilk warlau bridd [ante- 
crist] his caitiute has tua yeir kidd. ‘ : 

[Caitisned, pa. pple. A misprint for caytifued 
-=cattived (see next), copied in some Dicts. | 

3678 Puiciirs, Caitisned, chained, a word used by Chaucer, 
(So rg2z-1800 Baitey.] 

+Caitive, v. Obs. In 4-5 oaityve, chatyue, 
eaytifue, [f Carr sd.] trans. To make captive. 
Hence Caitived g2/. a. : 

1382 Wycuir Bible Pref, Ep. iii, Chatyuyngeal vndirstond- 
yng for to obeishe to~Crist. — Jer. 2nd Prol., Sathan, 
Caityuende the soules of them that ben forsaken of God, 
exgoo ‘Chaucer’s' Test. Loud 1. Wks. (1532) In this derke 
prisone caytifued [331/:, (1560) 2792/2 printed caytisned] fro 
irendshippe and acquayntaunce, and forsaken of al. ¢xq40 
Relig. Pieces fr. Thorn. MS, 36 Whyls we ere in pis cay- 
tifede worlde, 


| Cajan. (k2dgin, ka-dgan). [a. Malay fae 


kachang applied to various leguminous plants 
(Cajanus Lablab, Dolichos, Phaseoles, Soja, etc.).] 

A genus of plants, Cajanus (N.O, Legumtnose), 
and esp. the species C. Judécus, a shrub native to 
the East Indies, but now naturalized in Africa, 
tropical America, and Polynesia, for the sake of 
the seeds or pulse, an esteemed article of food, 
called in India Dhal, Dhol, and Orheur, and in 
Jamaica Pigeon-geas, of which the Wo-eye pea and 
Congo pea are varieties. * ; 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVIV. 688 The Thera Paerou or 
Cajan-Tree, an arborescent Phascolzs or Laburnum, much 
cultivated at the Cape. x88 Yur Hobson-Fobson 109 The 
hie was introduced to America by the slave-traders from 

ica, 


Cajaput, cajeput, variants of Casupur, 
Gajole (kidzdwl), v. Also 7 caiole, cageole, 
eajoul, 7-8 cajol. [a. F. cajoler, in same sense, 
of uncertain origin and history. : 
Paré ¢x3g0 has ‘ cegeol/er comme un gay’ to chatter like 
ajay. Littré has 16th c. examples of cajoler, cajoller, cageol- 
er, in the senses ‘to chatter like a jay or magpie’, and ‘to 
ing *, also, in modern sense ‘to cajole’, Cotgr. 161z 
has cajoler, cageoler ‘to prattle or jangle like a jay (ina 
cage), to bable or prate much to little purpose’, Most. 
etymologists taking cagzoler as the original form, have in- 
ferred its derivation from cage cage, ugh an assumed 
dim. *cageole. This is doubtful both in regard to sense and 
form; the early meaning ‘to chatter like a jay’ does- 
not very obviously arise from cage, and does not clearly 
ive rise to the modern sense. The Fr. dim. of cage is not 
*cageole but gedle ‘ gaol', whence ¥. enjoler(OF. exgaioler, 
exugauler, Sp..enjatlar) ‘to put in gaol, imprison’, also 
‘to Inveigle, entice, allure, enthrall by fair words, cajole’. 
In Namur, cajoder has the sense. cvjoliver, to: make joli, 
whence Grandgagnage would refer it to the stem jo/- of 
Joli, with * prefix ca- frequent in Walloon with an iterative 
force’, --It is possible that two or éven three words are here ~ 
confused ;.in the.modern sense,-F. cayoler is, synonymous. 
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with enzéler above, and if net ccenete with that word, its 
sense‘has probably at least been taken over from it by form: 
association of cageoler or cajoler with enjéler, But the 
bserien d out of history must be left to French etymo- 
logists.] ; 

1. é¢vans. To prevail upon or get one’s way with 
(a person) by delusive flattery, specious promises, or 
any false means of persuasion. (‘A low word’ J.) 

1645 King's Cabinet Open. Pref. 2 How the Court has 
Deen Caiolde (thats the new authentick word now amongst 
our Cabalisticall adversaries) by the Papists. Jéid. 46 He 
-:gives avisoes to Caiole the Scots and Independents, 
1649 Mitton Ezkox. xxi, That the people might no longer 
be abused and cajoled, as they call it, by falsities and 
court-impudence. 1678 Butter Hud. ut. i. 1526 “Lis no 
mean part of civil State-Prudence, to cajoul the Devil. 
1923 SHerFieLD (Dk. Buckhm.) HAs. (1753) 11. 137 Cajoling 
a proud Nation to change their Master. 2735 lore Donne 
Sat. iv. 90 You Courtiers so cajol us. 1823 Lincarn Hist, 
Lng. V1. 196 They sometimes cajoled, sometimes threatened 
the pontiff. 1863 W. Pxwwrs Speeches iii. 36 Leading 
statesmen have endeavored to cajole the people. 

b. Const. z7¢0, from an action or state. 

1663 Perys Diary 17 Mar., Sir R. Ford..cajoted him into 
a consent to it, @ 2853 Ropertson Lect. ii. 55 Nor to cajole 
or flatter you into the reception of my views. 1862 ‘I'RENCH 
Mirac, xxvii. 310 He could neither be cajoted nor terrified 
from his. .avowal of the truth, 

@. Const. out of: (a.) to do (a person) ont of 
(a thing) by flattery, etc. ; (4.) to get (a thing) out 
of a person by flattery, etc. 

1749 Frevpinc Tom Fones x1. ix. (1840) 165/1 Everybody 
would not have cajoled this out of her. 1833 Marnyat P. 
Sinple (1863) 33 The stockings which she cajoled him out 
of. . 1839 W. Irving Wolfert’s R. (1855) 247 The populace 
--are not to be cajoled out of a ghost story by any of these 
plausible explanations. ‘ ; 

2. intr. or absol. To use cajolery. + Zo cajole 
with :=sense 1 (cf. Zerstuade with). 

1665 Perys Diary 12 Oct., He hath cajolled with Sey- 
mour, who will be our friend. x789 BetsHam Zss, I. iii. 40 
[Elizabeth] knew how to cajole, how to coax, and to flatter, 
1870 L'Estrance Miss Mitford I. vi. 210 The well-fee'd 
lawyers have ceased to browbeat or to cajole. 

+Cajorle, sd. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] A 
delusive flattery. 

1736 Glossogr. Nova, Blandishmext, a Complement, a 
Cajole, a thing pleasantly done or spoken. 

Cajolement (kidgzaulmént). [f. Casonn v. + 
-NENT.] The action of enjoling. 

1816 KeatincE Trav. 1]. 85 Neither official pomposity, 
threat, or cajolement, could blind him. x825 CoLexipce in 
Rem, (7836) II. 356. 1852 Trackeray LZ svrond t, xii. (1867) 
123 Pli them with tears, kisses, cajolements. 

jajoler (kadga~lar}. [fas prec.+-zn1,] One 
who Cajoles or overcomes by flattery. 

1677 Honses Homer a Cajoler, that confidest in thy face, 
1814. Monthly Rev. L' 477 Cajolers of the people. 
18qr Catuin WY. Amer, Ind. cre II. lviii. 238 The superior 
tact and cunning of their merciless cajolers, 


Cajolex (kadgdwlori). Also 7 cajollery, 8 
eajolry. fa. F. cafolerte, 16th c., in same sense, 


f. cajoler to CaAsoLE.] The action or practice of 
onjoling persuasion by false arts. 

1649 Evetyn Liberty § Serv. iv. (R.) Those infamous 
cajolleries, sit Swwney Dése. Goot. iii. § 45 (2704) 4x5 
Others prefer'd the cajolerys of the Court before the honor 
of performing their duty to the Country. 1835 Lyrron 
Riensi 11. iil. 111 Is he familiar with the people ?—it is 
cajolery! Is he distant ?—it is pride! 1868 E. Epwarps 
Ralegh 1, xxv. 650 He had mingled the usual cajoleries 
with more than the usual slightly-veiled threats. 

Cajoling (kidzowlin), vd/. sd. [f. Casouz v. 
+-rNG1,] “The action of the verb Cayouz. 

@1745 Swirt Wes, (1841) II. 29 Fawning and cajoling will 
have but little effect. 1864 Burton Scot, Aér. I. iti, 149 He 
tried cajoling, threats, an ppreals to chivalrous feeling. 

Cajo'ling, 44/. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG?.] That 
cajoles; deceitfully persuasive. 

1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 5x8 The king writ him 
a cajoling letter. ¢1746 Hervey Medit. §. Coiterpi, (2818) 
214 Vain images, and cajoling temptations, 1820 Foster 
in Life § Corr. (1846) II. 6 To assume a cajoling tone, 

Cajo'lingly, adv. [f. prec. + -tx%.] In a 
cajoling manner. — 

x8s3 Fraser's Mag. XLVII. 672 ‘What nian’, asks 
another, cajolingly, ‘can ever doubt the sincerity of our 
protestations?’ 

| Cajuput (ke-dgopit). Also cajeput, caja- 
put. timately a. ay hayu-putth ie. Ray 
wood + gzieh white (whence also the spec, name 
leucodendrox). The Eng. spelling, and F. cajeput, 
are due to the Dutch transliteration of the Malay, 
hajoepoetih, and moa.L, cajuguti (with 7 =). 
The Malay name has passed into the vernaculars 
of Southern India as Aaya-puteh, kaya-poote, etc.] 
1, Cajuput ivees one or more species of Mela- 
Teuca (N.O, Myrtacez), esp, MZ. minor (Cajuputi), 
and WM, leucodendroiz, natives of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and New Holland, and introduced in India. 

1876 Hartey Mat, Med. 610 The Cajuput Tree has been 
distributed over the whole of India. = -_ eG 

2. Cajuput oil; the aromatic oil obtained from 
these trees, used in medicine as a stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, and sudorific, - 

1832 Bapsace Zcou. Manuf. xv. (ed. 3) 145-[In 1831] caje- 
put oil was sold..at 7. ounce, «1848 Hoop To Mfr. 
Malthus vii, Doors all shut, On hinges oil’d with cajeput. 


CAKE, 


x866 Treas. Bot. 728 The leaves. .are distilled for the pur- 
pose of yielding the oil known as Cajuput or Cajeput oil, 
which is green, and has a powerful aromatic odour. 

3. Also applied to a Californian tree, Orcodaphie 
californica (N. O. Lauracez). 

Hence Cajuputene, Cajputene, Chem, ‘Cy Hy, 
the hydrocarbon of which oil of cajuput is the 
hydrate’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 1,711 Cajputene is obtained, 
together with' two isomeric hy bons, isocajputene and 
paracajpitene. x876 Hariey Mat. Med. 611 Oil of Caju- 
put consists chiefly of hydrate of cajuputene, 

Caka-te, v. humorous nonce-formation, intended 
to mean ‘To serve with Cake’, 

26aa Mipp.eton & Row.ey Old Laws v.i, Enter Gustho 
and others, one bearing a bride-cake. Gus. Will it please 
you to taste of the wedJock-courtesy ?. .If your grace please 
to be cakated, say so. 

Cake (kztk), sb. Also 4 kaak, 4-6 kake, 6 Sv. 
eaik, (ME. hake, cake, 13th c,, identical with, 
and prob. a. ON. Aeka fem. (mod.Icel. and Sw. 
kaka, Da. kage) in same sense, pointing to an 
OTeut. *£aké-. An ablaut-derivative from the same 
root kak- is OHG. chuohho (MUG. kuoche, Ger. 
huche), MLG. kéke, MDu. coeke (Du. hoek), all 
masc., pointing to a WGer. *éhon-. The ulterior 
history is unknown, but the stem (Aryan type 
*gag-) can in no way be related to L. cogudcre to 
cook, as formerly supposed.] 

1, As name of an object, with plural: A baked 
mass of bread or substance of similar kind, dis- 
tinguished from a loaf or other ordinary bread, 
either by its form or by its composition : 

@. orig. A comparatively small flattened sort of 
bread, round, oval, or otherwise regularly shaped, 
and usually baked hard on both sides by being 
turned during the process. 

61230 Hali Mei, 37 Hire cake bearned o pe stan. ¢ 1325 
EB. LE. tdlit. P. B. 635 ‘Pee pryftyly per-on bo pre pberue 
kakez, 1382 Wveutr x Sem. il. 36 That..he offre a silueren 
peny, and a round kaak of breed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
DeP, R.xvu.|xvii. (1495) 643 Some brede is bake and tornyd 
and wende at fyre and ts callyd..a cake. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
3 A Cake, zorta, tortuda. 130 ParsGr. 202/2 Cake of 
ome floure made in a print of yron, gayfre. 1342 Boorve 
introd. Know?, xxvii. 194 A peny worth of whyte bread .. 
ix. hp for a peny; and a kake serued me a daye, 1611 
Biste £2. xii. 39 They baked vnleauened cakes. — Hosea 
vii. 8 bg reeves isacakenot turned. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
NV. 7. Mark viii. 4 Their Loaves then were but like our 
Cakes, by the custom of breaking them. 1719 De For 
Crisoe (1840) I. v. oA I... reduced myself to one biscuit. 
cake a day. 1879 Froupe Cwsar xxii. 381 They made 
cakes out of roots, ground into paste and mixed with milk. 
Mfod. King Alfred and the cakes, 

b. In Scotland (parts of Wales, and north of 
England), spec. a_thin hard-baked brittle species 
of oaten-bread. Hence the name Land of Cakes 
(i.e. of oaten bread), applied (originally in banter) 
to Scotland, or the Scottish Lowlands. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Re  (a32) 42 (Jam.) That winter fol- 
lowing sa nurturit the Frenche men, that they leirnit to cit, 
yea, to beg caikis, quhilk at their entry they scornit, 1620 
Venner Via Recta i. 17 Of Oates in Wales, and some of 
the Northerne shires of England, they make bread, espe- 
cially in manner of Cakes, 1669 Sir R. Moray in Lanuder- 
dale Papers (1885) 11. cxiv. x71 If you do not come out of 
the land of cakes before New Year's day. 1915 Penue- 
cuich's Tweeddale Note 89 (Jam.) The oat-cake, known by 
the sole appellative of cake, is the bread of the cottagers. 
¢1730 Burt Lett. NV. Scotl. (1818) 11. 164 The Lowlanders 
call their of the country the land of cakes. 178 
Burns Caft. Grose i, Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither 
Scots. nly McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 113 With abund- 
ance of cakes. JZod, Country children in Scotland still 
‘seek their cakes’ on Hogmanay or ‘Cake-day’. Amon 
the rimes used, one hears ‘My feet’s cauld, my shoon's 
thin, Gie’s my cakes, and let’s rin,’ 

¢. In England, cakes (in sense a) have long been 
treated as fancy bread, and sweetened or flavoured ; 
hence, the current sense: 


.__A composition having @ basis of bread, but 


Containing additional ingredients, as butter, sngar, 
spices, currants, raisins, etc. At first, this was a 
cake also in form, but it is no longer necessarily 
so, being now made of any serviceable, ornamental, 
or fanciful shape; e.g. a tea-, ptm, wedding- 
cake, etc. 

c14z0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 50 Geder hit [the , tansy 
and butter, for a tansy cake) on a cake., With platere of 
tre, and frye hit browne, 1577 Nortuprooxs Dicing (2843) 
too His mother left bringing of wine and cakes to the 
church. 1683 Trvon Way to Health 233 Observe the com- 
position of Cakes, which are frequently eaten .. In them 
there. are commonly Flour, Butter, ag, Milk, Fruit, 
Spice, Sugar, Sack, Rose-Water and Sweet-Meats, as 
Citron, or the like. xz7z0 Appison Tatler No. 220 78 
bury .. was a Place famous for Cakes and Zeal. 1816 
Sourney Poet's Pilgr. 1. 44 Assche for water and for cakes 
renown'd, -184x Lane Arad. Nis, 3. 71 Sweet cakes, or bis- 
cuits, of an annular form. JZod, At the conclusion of the 
ceremony each child was regaled with a cake. To buy a 
cake for the christening. 5 

&. As a substance, without plural : Fancy bread. 
of the kind mentionéd in tc. (In Scotland, plain 
oatmeal bread of the kind mentioned in x b.) - 

4579 Fore Confit. Sanders sox The last answere is as 


jane 


CAKE. 


good as cake and pudding. 1633 B. Jonson 7, Tub u, i. 
(NJ If he ha’ cake And drink enough, he need not vear 
(fear] his stake, fod. Little boys are fond of cake. To 
buy a pound of cake at the confectioncr’s. To send wed- 
ding-cake to friends at a distance. No cards} no cake. 

8.. Applied to other preparations of food, not of 
the nature of bread, made in the form of a rounded 
flattened mass; e.g. a jish-cake, fotato-cake, part- 
cake. (The last named has the characteristics of 
a cake in the original sense, except‘ that it is 
cooked soft, eaten hot, and is reckoned not as bread, 
but as a kind of pudding.) 

4. A mass or concretion of any solidified or com- 
pressed substance in a flattened form, as a cake of 
soap, wax, paint, dry clay, coagulated blood, 
tobacco, etc. See also AGUE-OAKE, ELF-CAKE. 

1528 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 267, ij cakes of wax. 1597 


Lancuam Gard, Health (1633) 2 Vse it..in thy potage 
to heale the elfe cake. 1587 Freminc County, Holinshed 
JIL. 1368/r Their cakes of waxe which they call Agnus Dei. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 552 A Cake that groweth upon the side 
of a dead tree .. large and of a Chesnut colour, and hard 
and pithy. 1665 Pérd. Trans. I. 36 It fearth] soon melted 
and became a Cake in the bottom. 2799 G. Smirn Laborat, 
I, r22 Take it [the enamel] off the fire, make it into cakes, 
and preserve it for use. 1833 Marrvat P. Simpie iv, Four 
cakes of Windsor, and two bars of yellow for washing. 1884 
Manch, Exam, 29 Feb. 5/3 A parcel of cakes of dynamite. 
b. fig. 

1892 Bacenot Physics & Pol. (1876) 27 To create what 
may be called a cake of custom. 1879 H. Georce Progr. 
& Pow. x. 1, (1881) 433 A body or ‘ cake" of laws and customs 
grows up. 


p . : 

&. Heraldry. A bearing resembling the bezant ; 
a roundel. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her, Ciijb, Besantys and lytill cakys 
differ not bot in colore, for besanttis be euer of golden 
coloure. : 7 

6. dial, and slang. A foolish or stupid fellow. 

1985 Grose Dict. Viulear Tongue, Cake or Cakey, a foolish 
fellow. 1847-78in Halliwell], 1877 Peacock N. Linc. Gloss, 
(E. D.S.) Cake, a silly person, especially one fat and sluggish. 
88x Evans Leicester. Wds., Cake, a noodle. ‘ 

7. Cake is often used figuratively in obvious allu- 
sion toits estimation (esp. by children) as a ‘ good 
thing’, the dainty, delicacy, or ‘sweets’ of a re- 
past. So cakes and ale, cake and cheese (Scotl.). 
To take the cake: to carry off the honours, rank 


first. 

1s7g {see 2]. 1601 Suaxs, Jived, N. 11. iti, 124 Dost thou 
thinke because thou art vertuous, there shall be no more 
Cakes and Ale? 1606 Day //eof Gills un. i. (1881)68 That's 
Cake and Cheese to the Countrie. 1750 Kant Hotperness 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. un. 466 1V. &. If I stay in [office], I 
must now have my share of the Cake. 1854 Blackw. Mag. 
LXXVIL. goz Malcolm is, par excellence, the ‘cake’ of 
the corps dramatique, 1886 Garden 5 June 519/ The 
gardener’s life, as a rule, is not all ‘cakes and ale’. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 5/1 As a purveyor of light literature 
.. Mr. Norris takes the cake. 

8. Proverbs. Vorecan't cat your cake and have it 
(see quots.).: + One's cake is dough: one’s project 
has failed of success (obs.). Every cake has its 
muahke, mate, or fellow (northern dial, and Se.). 

1862 J. Hevwoop Prow. § “pier. (1867) 79 What man, I 
trow ye raue, Wolde ye bothe cate your cake, and haue 

our cake? xgzx Suartess. Charac. (1737) 1. 130 As ridicu- 
Tous as the way of childrén, who eat their cake, and after- 
wards cry for it. ."They shou'd be told, as children, that they 
can’t eat their cake, and have it. 1818 Wevtincton Let. 
in Gurw. Disp, XII. 589 Our own government also. .having 
got their cake, want both to ent it and keep it. | 

196 Suans. Taw. Shr. 1. i. 110 Our cake’s dough on 
both sides, Farewell. 587 Sertiy Reflect. Dryden 4 She 
is sorry his cake is dough, and that he came not soon 
enough to speed. 1708 Motreux Radelazs ww. vi, You shall 
have rare Sport anon, if my Cake ben’t Dough, and my 
Plot do but take. . 

1641 D. Fercuson Scot, Prov, in Ray Prov. (1670) 293 
There was neveracake, butithada make. 1678 Rav Prov. 
68 Every cake hath its make, but a scrape-cake hath two. 

9.. Comb. &, (senses I, 2), a8 cake-baskel, -borvl, 
-maker, -ntaking, -man, -mould, -stall; b. (sense. 
4), as cake-colous, -copper, -ink, -lac, -soap; ¢. 
adjs., as cake-bearing, -like; d. + cake-fiddler,- 
cake-fumbler, a parasite; cake-meal, ‘linseed: 
meal obtained by grinding the cake after the ex-. 
pression. of the oil’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); onke-urohin, 
a popular, name for Echinoderms. of a discoid. 
shape. Sce also CAKE-BREAD, ~HOUSE. 

1667 Phil, Trans, IL. gro As inall *Cake-bearing (called... 
Placentifera), and in all Kernel-bearing (called Glandu- 
qe or Ruminating Animals, 1874 Mns, Wintyey /¥e- 

evés ii, 43 A *cake-bowl in one hand, and an egg-beater in 

. the other. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Jliseries Hunt. Life (1826) 
1. xxxvi, Rubbing..*cake colours in a very smooth saucer, 
x39 Gutuick & ‘Linus Pazvé, 294 The pigments are pre- 
pared..as dry cake colours, as moist colours in earthenware 
pans .. and: in metal collapsible tubes. . 1803 Hatcuetr 
Phil. Trans, XCM. go nore, The fine granulated copper is 
made in this country from the Swedish *cake-copper, r88x: 
Raymonp Aining Gloss., Cake-copper, Tough cake, refined 
or commercial copper. 13x3 Douc.as nes, Traisl. to 


Rdr. 75, Tam na *cayk fydlar [1553 *caik fumler), full weil- 
Universal 


ye knawe. 1704 Lond, Gaz. No, 4022/4 The 
Cake-Ink., 1883 Cassell’s Fan, Mag, Oct. 686/¢ The 
sediment ..is formed into small, square cakes .. known as 
lacedye, or-*cake-lac. 1835 Topp Cycl. Anat. § Phys. 1. 
64/2 The *cake-like organ....which covers the ear. 189% 
ERCIVALL SP, Dict., Turronero, a *cakemaker, pistor 


22: 


agin 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 221 
the preservings, the picklings, the *cake-makings. 183z 
Ibid. Ser. v. (1863) 410 We turned off our old stupid deaf, 
*cakeman. ¢1x865 Circ. Sc. I, 343/1 Inspissated juice .. 
poured into..*cake-moulds. 1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts 

05 Dissolve therein one ounce of *Cake-sope. 1877 A. B. 

Epwarns Up Nile i. 5 The old Turk who sets up his *cake- 
stall in the sculptured recess of a Moorish doorway. 

Cake (kak), w [f. prec. sb.] ; : 

L. ¢rans. To form or harden into a cake or flattish. 
compact mass: also fg. (Chiefly Zasszve.) 54 

1607 Suaks. Teron u. it. 225 Their blood is cak’d: ’tis 
cold, it sildome flowes. 1708 J. C, Compd, Collier (1845) 17 
Turn it over after it is Caked, it will again burn brisk. x719 
De For Crusoe 1. (1840) 98 It [a Barrel of Gun-powder] had 
taken Water, and the Powder was cak’d as hard as aStone, 
1848-77 M. Arnoip Sohrad § R. Poems (1877) 1. 115 The 
big warm tears roll’d down, and caked the sand. 

2. indy. ice vefl.) To form (itself) into a cake 
or flattened mass. Const. ¢ogec/er. 

2625 H. Crooxe Body of San 88 Lead as soone as it is 
taken off the fire..caketh together. 1622 Matynes Aue. 
Law-Aerch. 49 Coate..such as will not cake or knit in the 
burning. 1919 De Foe Crusoe (840) 1. xii, 212 The powder 
..caking and growing hard. 3814 Sir H. Davy Agvit. 
Chen. 183 The stiff clays..in dry weather .. cake, and 
present only a small surface to the air. 

Ca‘ke-bread. [f Cake sd.+BreaD.] Bread 
made in flattened cakes; or of the finer and more 
dainty quality of cake. 

1377 Laxct, P, Pl, B, xvt. 229 Pei eten Calues flesshe and 
cakebrede. 1499 Office Mayor Bristol in E. E. Gilds 418 
To take cakebrede & wyne. "1544 in Latimer's Ws. (1844) 
IL, 48; Then cake-bread and loaf-bread are all one witl 

ou. 1549 Boorpe Brev. Health cevit. 1 refuse Cake 

ead, Saffron bread... Cracknelles, Symnelles, and all 
maner of crustes. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prev. § Epigr. (1867) 
166 Beyng shod with cakebred that spummer marth all. 
@ 1613 Oversury 4 Hie (1638) 203 In friendly breaking 
ke-bread with the Fish-wives at funerals. 1883 O’Dos- 
OvAN Merv. II. xlv. 262 Some brown cake-bread of the 
coarsest description had been broken. 
b. attrib. Like cake, brittle. 

1879 J. Stunpes Gaping Gulf Evij, The Spanish genet 
wil soone champ thys cakebread snafile a sunder. 

Caked (ketkt), ppl. a. [f. CAKE v. + -ED1] 
Formed into a cake, concreted; cake-shaped. 

a@1691 Bovte Wés, V. 72 (R.) A very shallow and wide-, 
mouthed vessel, called in the shops a clear caked glass. 
a 8ax Keats Fancy 246 The caked snow. . From the plough- 
boy’s heavy shoon. 1866 Livingstone Jrut. xii. (1873) 1. 
325 When we had dug down to the caked sand. 

Cake-house. [f. Care 5d. + House sd] 

+1. A house where cakes are sold. Ods. or dial. 

1666 Pepys Diary (879) III. 42x Thence took them to 
the cakehouse, and there called in the coach for cakes and 
drank. 1782 V. Knox £ss. (1829) III. clxx. 243 The cake- 
house at Hoxton, 1815 Scott Guy Jf. xvi, Gn the other 
side of the lake..is a..cake-house, 

2, A building where cakes of anything, e.g. indigo, 
are stored. 

1878 J. Incuis Sport §& IV. Nepaul iv. 34 The cake-house 
pea run to and fro between the cutting-table and the 

ke-house with batches of cakes [of indigo). 
aking (kétkin), vb. sb. [f. Cakev, + -ING1L] 
The forming of a cake; chiefly gerundial. 

3816 CLEVELAND A/in. 403 It burns without caking. 

Ca‘ling, 2¢/. a. ‘That cakes. 

18x0 Henry Elem, Chem, (1840) 1.319 Caking coal.. 
because its fragments melt at a certain temperature, and 
unite into one’mass, ¢ 1865 Letnenvy in Cire. Sc. I. 1127/1. 

Caky (kaki), a. [f Cane sd.4-¥1] 

1. In the form, or of the nature, of 2 cake. 

@xss6 Cranaen Hs, (1846) II. 66 An horse, refusing to 
cat wafers so long as’ their caky god was among them. 
1604 Hirnown Jk, 1. 568 A priest ,. ore his head the wafer 
shakes .. Meane while the vulgar in 2 maze Vpon the caky 
idoll gaze, 2823 J. Tnomson Lect. fuflam. 483 Hard’ 
caky substances. 1860 O, W. Hotmes Elsie Venner (1887) 
go Charlottes, caky externally, pulpy within. 1869 London 
Sec. Christm. No. 49/ Warm smells of a cakey description. 

2. dial, Weak of intellect, silly. ; 

1879 Shropsh, Word-bk, : 

Cal (kel), Also callen, kal, (?) gal, Thename 
given by Cornish miners to the native tungstate 
of iron and manganese, 

1875 Ure Dict. Avts III, 1039 The most common ore of 
this metal [Tungsten] is zol/ra, known also to the Cornish, 
siner as ‘cal’ or ‘callen”, Zéid. There remains a quan: 
tity of this mineral substance (gal), 2880 Miss Courtney 
HY, Cornwall Gloss, Cal, - : 


al, obs. form of Cann and Cav. 
|| Calaba (keelaba). .[A South American aired 
A tropical evergreen tree (Calophyllum Calaba). 
growing in Brazil and the West Indies, from the. 
seeds of which a lamp-oil-is obtained; it also 
yields, Calnba-balsam,; or -resin. 
1753 in Cuansers Cycl. Sufp.s.v, 1866 Treas. Bot. 2or/s 
This tree is called Calaba in the West Indies, Ca 
Calabar, var. of CaLABER ; obs. f. CALIBRE, 
Calabar-bean (kelibas bin). [From Ca/a- 
éar,.on the Gulf of Guinea, in Affica.] The seed 
‘of Physostignia venenosum, a climbing leguminous 
plant, called-.also the Ordeal-bean, administered 
by the natives to persons suspected of witchcraft. 
1876 Harvey Mat. Jed. 654., Pe 
Hence Calabarine, ‘an alkaloid found in the 
Calabar bean’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). : 
‘1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 310. - Rw ee hee 


CALABER. 


Calabash (kelabef). Forms: 6 calabaza, 
*7 oallebass, 7-8 calnbass(e, cali-, callabash, 
(?) 7-9 calabosh, 8 calobash, callebasse, 8~ ca- 
Jabash. [a. F. calebasse, calabace, Cotgr.) ad- 
Sp, calabaga, calabaza gourd, pumpkin =Cat. cara- 
fassa, mod.Pr. carabasso, calebasso, carbasso, Sicil, 
caravasza. The ultimate-source was perh. the Per- 
sian (8)p Jo tharbus, or kharbuza, also khar- 


puza, and Aharbiiza, ‘melon’, generally ‘marsh- 
melon’, occasionally ‘water-melon’, * whence 
Arabic ;3,5 khivbis ‘melon’, and py” hirbis 
‘pumpkin, gourd’; also Turk. garpiiz, Albanian 
and mod. Gr. «apmov{t, xapBoute; also through 
Tartar kharpus, karpus, in Slavonic langs., Serb. 
harpuza, Pol, + harbuz, +garbus, Rarbuz, arbus, 
Little Russ, harbus, Russ, arbuz_(Miklosich). 
The Pers. word is explained as f. khar large, 
coarse, and dca, puza, odoriferous fruit. The 
Sicilian form may be from Arabic; but actual 
evidence is wanting.} _ 

1. A name given to various gourds or pumpkins, 
the shell of which is used for holding liquids, etc. 

[1596 Raretcon Disc. Guiana (1889) 32 He also called for 

calabaza or gourds of the gold beads. (Though ex- 

plained as a 'gourd', this was probably the tree calabash, 
sense 2.)} 1658 Everyn Fy. Gard. (1675) 44 Their fruit re- 
sembling a gourd or callebass. a1813 A. WILSON Foresters, 
Clustering grapes were seen, With ponderous calabashes 
hung between. 1866 Livincstoxe poe vii. (1873) L x8x° 
Bard manured space is planted with pumpkins and cala- 

ASNES. 

2. The fruit of the Calabash Tree (see 7) of 
America, the shell of which is used for household 
utensils, water-bottles, kettles, musical instruments, 
ete. ; it is round or oval, and so hard externally as 
even to be used in boiling liquids overa fire. Also. 
short for Calabash-tree. 

1596 [see 1}. 1657 R. Licon Bardadoes 14 High and loftie. 
trees, as the .. Fistula, Calibash, Cherry. 1699 L. WAFER 
Voy. (1729) 321 The Calabash grows up and down among 
the boughs, as our apples do, x70 G. Hucnes Bardados 
116 The fruit called calabashes are of two sorts. 2828 W. 
Invine Columbus 1. 159 The calabashes of the Indians.. 
were produced on stately trees of the size of elms. . 

3. The hollow shell of either of the preceding, 
used as a vessel. : a 

2657 R. Licon Barbadoes 13 With either of them a 
natural Pitcher, a Calibash upon their arme. 168r 
Knox Hist. Ceylon 162 Two Calabasses to fetch Water. 
1699 Dampier Voy, 11.11, 215 Their Furniture is but mean 
viz. Earthen Pots to boil their Maiz in, and abundance of 
Callabashes. 1746 Lond. Jag. 323 Water presented .. in 

acopious Calabash. 2836 Maccttiivray Hrmdloldt's Trav. 

vi, 84 Baling out the water with 2 calabash. 2866 Excren 

Nat. Afus. viii. 285 A stringed instrument of the guitar 

kind, the body of which was a calabash. 

b. This vessel full of anything. : 

3679 A Paradox (Hari. Misc, 1753) I. 258 They will not- 

ve you a Calabash of Milk for it. 1843 Cartyie Past & 

*, (x858) 234 One small calabash of rice. 1875 Lusnocit: 
Orig, Civittz. vi. 280 Calabashes of wing. 

4, A similar vessel or utensil of other material. 

a7 Coox Voy, (1790) LV. 1377 Calibashes made of 

reeds, so closely wrought as to be water-tight. 285: H. 

Mevviti: Whale xix. 104 Nothing about the silver cala- 

bash he spat into. : . 

5. Sweet Calabash, the edible fruit of Passt- 

flora maliformis. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVM. 304/1 P. maliformis bears what is 
-ealled the swect calabash. 1866 Treas, Bot. 852. ‘ 

6. ‘A humorous name for the head’ Bartlett: 
Dict. Amer. [Cf Pg. cabaga=calabaga with ca- 
beca head.) 

. attrib, and Comb., as calabashful; enlabash 
fruit =sense 2; calabash gourd, the bottle-gourd. 
(Lagenaria vulgaris) = sense 1-3; calabash-nut- 
mog, Aonodora Alyristica; calabash-tree, a 
tree (Crescentia Crete) native to tropical America 
and the West Indies, bearing the large oval or 
globular frit called Calabash (sense 2); also a 
name ofthe Baobab tree. ne ge : 

1907 SLOANE Yamtatca I. p. xvi, Horses feed on *Calabash 
‘fcuit in dry times, 12824 Buncuete Trav. IL. 587 The 
*calabash gourd is much cultivated for the sake of its shell, 
x866 Treas. Bot. U1. 752/1 Called ..*Calabash Nutmegs 
from the entire fruit resembling a small calabash, 1737 
Miter Gard. Dict. (ed. 3) The *Calabash-Tree, . grows toa. 
considerable Height in the warmer Parts of America, where 
it produces a very large Fruit. ‘x796 Stroman Suvznam 
IL. xx. 115 The gourd or callebasse tree procures them cups, 
1816 Keitu Pays. Bot. 1.50. 7 

“+ Calabass. Os. A small kind of gun. 

1578 Bourns Javeit. 87 Certainc smal Ordinance .. as 
-Markets..and some Calabasses that doo shoote small stones. 

Calaber, calabar. (kxlibo1). Forms: 4-6. 
calabre, 5calabere, 6 calubur, calober, callabre, 
calabrye, calliber, calloper, 6-7 callaber, 7. 
caliber, 9 ‘calabar, 6- calaber. [app. a. FP. 

: Calabre, Calabria; 4 province of. Italy ; but. why 
so called-is unknown.}:., fob ates one 

1. A kind. of fur, apparently. obtained, from’some. 
foreign: species of the squirrél; now, .commere, 


CALABOOSE. 


cially, applied especially to the fur of the-grey or 


Siberian Squirrel: also aitxtb. Calaber pencil: an 
artist’s colour-brush made of the hairs of this fur. 
“1362 Lanot, P. PZ, A, vit. 257 His cloke of Calabre with 
knoppes of Gold. 1483 Caxron G. de fa Tour Bij, Gownes 
of moche fyn cloth and furred of calabre, letuce,- and 
ermyn, 1832-3 Act a4 Heu. VIL, xiii, Any maner of 
furres, other then black cony, budge, grey cony, shankes, 
calaber, gray, fiche. 1386 Chron, Gr, Friars (1852) 59 The 
ij. day of ine [rs49]..alle the gray ammesse with the 
calober in Powlles ware put downe. 1855 Epen Decades 
IV, Ind. (Axb.) 29x The people of Moscouia .. haue ryche 
furres’as Sabels, Marteines, Foynes, Calaber. 1583 Prat 
Diuerse Exper, (1594) 14 With a fine calaber pensill first 
dipped in y*coppres water. 1888 Gifts to Queen in Nichols 
Progr, Q. Zliz, Turred thorough with mynnyover and 
calloper. 1603 Fieetwoop zd. I, 355 We sitting in 
all our calabrye clokes of murrey, did geve the newe 
shereffs .. theire othes, 1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 
1754) II, v_ viii. 255/r Those Aldermen that have not been 
Mayors are to have their Cloaks furred with Calabre. 
2832-52 M‘Cunroce Died. Contnz., Calabar Shit, the Sibe- 
rian squilrel skin. 1875 Ure Dict. Aris I1..516 Furs, 
Skins, and Pelts imported,.1870. Squirrel or Calabar 150, 


8. 

+2. The animal itself. Ods. : 

1607 CowELt Jnterpr.s.v. Furre, Calaber is a little beast, 
in bigness about the quantitie of a squirell, of colour gray. 
21626 Mippteton Love & Anti ks V. 289 Beasts 
bearing fur..Lamb..wolverin, caliber, 1722 in BAILEY. 

Calaber, obs. f, CALIBRE. 

Calaboose (kelibzz). U.S. [Negro French 
(of Louisiana) ca/adouse, ad. Sp. calabozo dungeon.) 
The name, in New Orleans and adjacent parts of 
U.S., for a common prison. 

1837-40 Haurpuaton S. Slick, Him, Nature (Bartlett) A 
large calaboose chock full of prisoners, 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xv. 148 Send them to the calaboose, or some 
of the other places, to be flogged. 1883 Cextury Afag. Mar. 
649/2 The terrors of the calaboza, with its chains and whips 
and branding irons, were condensed into the French tri- 
syllabic Calaboose. : ' 

Catlabux tree, Name given in the West 
Indies to Afundingia Calabura (N. O. Tiliacex), 
the Silk-wood tree. 

Calaburne, variant of CauiBurn. 

| Calade (kala-d, kalai-d). [a. F. calade in same 
sense, ad. It. calata descent, f. calare:—L. chalare, 
ad. Gr. xaAG-v to let down, let fall.] The slope 
of a manége ground, down which a horse is tid- 
den at speeds to teach him to ply his haunches. 

1731 in Bawey vol. II. 1792 Ospatpistone Brit. Sports. 
87/2, [In mod. Dicts.] ae 

{| Caladium. (kalé-divm). Zot, Also 9 calla- 
dium. [mod.L. adaptation, by Rumph, 1750, in 
Herb, Amboinense V. 318, of the Malay name 
kélady (Forbes Watson) of Caladiun: (now Coloca- 
sia) esculentum, The genus in its present botanical 
acceptation was established by Ventenat in 1800, 
when, by a carelessness too frequent in botanical 
nomenclature, the actual species to which the 
name &dlady belonged, was excluded from the 
Caladiums and made a Colocasia.) 

A genus of plants belonging to the Arum family, 
grown in this country as hot-house plants, but 
cultivated in their native regions for their under- 
ground corms, which contain much starch. 

x845 Penny Cycl. Supp. 1. 264/t Caladium ayborescens .. 
yields a great quantity of starch. 1858 Hoce Veg. Kinga. 
797. x88x Mrs, Praep Policy § Passion 1. 270 The ve- 
randah was adorned with stands of choice ferns and calla- 
diums, 1882 Garden 4 Mar, 148 /; Caladiums.. will now be 
starting rapidlyinto growth. 1885 Lavy Brassey in Trades 
70 Caladiums and ferns growing in the wildest profusion. 

+ Caladrie. Ods. vave. Wyclif’s adaptation of 
the Charadrius of the Vulgate, Xapafpids of the 
Septuagint. .The latter was, ‘ according to Sunde- 
vall, the stone-curlew. or thick-kneed bustard, 
Charadrius Cédicnemus’ (Liddell and Scott). 
Caladrius. occurs also in later -writers (quoting 
from Aristotle) as some reputed white bird. _ 

2388 Wycur Deut. xiv. 18 Ete 3e not vncleene briddis 
«+ a cormeraunt, and a caladrie [138z jay; 1611 the Storke 
and the Heron]. 1367 Maptet Gv. Forest 76 The Cala- 
drius, sayth Aristotle, is of milkie colour, without any 


(2878) 137 
The snow-like colour'd bird, Caladrius. . 

|| Calalu’, Also calaloo, -loe,-ealeloe. A 
West Indian name for various plants cultivated as 
culinary vegetables. Mae . 

2956 P. Browne Yaiaica’ 174 The branchied Caleloe 
[Solantmn nodiflorunt] .. The negroes make use of it every 
day almost in the year. did, 232 Spanish Calaloe [Piyto- 
latca octandra), . [bid. 340 The prickly Calaloo [Amavaz- 
tus spinosus)..used as a green, when the more valuable 
sorts are scarce. 1884 Minter Plants. Calaln 


Calamanco (kelimznko). Forms: 6 cala- 
mance, 6-9. cali- 7 calla-,, 7-9 callimanco, (9 
calamanca), 7- calamanco. . [Found also in‘Du. 
halamink,' khaliwiink, Ger. halmantk, haluang, F. 
calmande, Geéhev. calamandre; of unknown origin. 

The form has naturally suggested connexion with med.L. 


black spot. 260x Crester Love's Mari, clviii, 


camelauéus, a kind of cap, and a cloth of camel's hair; but. 


evidence of connexion is wanting. See Du Cange,] 


1, A:woollen’ stuff of: Flanders, glossy on’ the. 


‘surface, and woven with a satin twill and chequered 


28 


in the warp, so that the checks are seen on one 
side only ;' much used in the 18th c. 

xso2-Lytv Midas [see 2], 1598 Frorto, Tesserino..a 
kinde of fine stuffe like..calimanco. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2832/3 His Wastcoat of a Striped Calamanco, +760 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy (x802) VII. xvii. 32 A tawny yellow jerkin, 
turned. up with red calamanco! 1848 THackEray BA. 
Suobs iv, ‘The body..trimmed with calimanco. 

b. attrib. 

1605 Lond. Prodigal 1, i, 223 What breeches wore I o° 
Saturday? Let me see;_o’ Tuesday my calamanco..o’ 
Thursday, my velure; o’ Friday my calamancoagain. 1639 
Forp Lady's Tr. 1. i, Diamond-button'd callamanco hose. 
17x10 Stents Tatler No. 96 ? 5 A Red Coat, flung open to 
show a gay Calamanco Wastcoat. 1812 H. & J. Sant Re. 
Addr, (1852) 41 A pair of black calamanco breeches. 1840 
Wuester Westinoreland Dial, Gloss, A calliminky petti- 


t. 
c. elipt. Garments of this material. 

1859 TuackeERay Virgin, xxxii, The girls went off straight. 
way to get their best calamancoes, paduasoys..capes, etc, 
U.S. Newspr. The seat of his striped calimancoes. 

2. fig. Applied to: a. language; b. a person. 

x592 Lyiy J/idas wv. iii, Doest thou not understand their 
{huntsmen’s] language? Avi, Not 1! Pet. Tis the best 
calamance in the world, as easily deciphered as the charac. 
ters in a nutmeg. 1607 Dexker & Wesster Sir 7. Wyat 
45 A Spaniard is a Camocho, a Calimanco. 

3. Applied to wood and plaster buildings. 

1792 Misc. Ess. in Ann. Reg. 150/2 The mansion. .was of 
plaister striped with timber, not unaptly called callimanco 
work, 1822 W. Irvine Bracel, Hall (1855) 267 Calimanco 
houses as they are called by antiquaries. 

Calamander (kelime‘ndax), Also cala- 
minder, (?calaminda). [Of uncertain origin: 
see quot, 1859. Clough Szzehalese Dict. gives kalu- 
madiviya as the Singhalese name; which Forbes 
Watson cites also as calunidiriya, halumederiye, 
etc., but these may be adaptations of the Dutch.] 

A beautiful and extremely hard cabinet wood of 
Ceylon and India, the product of Dzospyros gue- 
sita (N.O. Ebenacex), specifically akin to ebony. 

1804 R. Percivat Ceylon in Ann. Rev, 11. 47/2 The banyan, 
the cotton-tree, the tickwood, and the beautiful calamander 
..are indigenous here. 1828 Heser Yourn, Upper India 
(1844) HI, 161 (Y.) The Calamander tree ,, is become scarce 
from the improvident use formerly made of it. 1833 Hr. 
MARTINEAU Cizinaznon § P. v. ? ‘The finely-veined cala- 
minda, 28§9 Tennent Ceylon I. 1. iii. 118, I apprehend 
that the name Calamander, which was used by the Dutch, 
is but a corruption of Coromandel. 

Calamavry (kelimari). Also 6-7 calamarie, 
g calamer, calamury. [f. Li calaméri-us per- 
taining toa calamus or pen; in Sp. cadamar, F. 
calmar, From the pen-like internal shell (and 
perhaps also having reference to the ‘ink’ or 
black fluid, which these animals squirt out).] 

The general name for Cephalopods or Cuttle-fish 
of the family Zeuthidw, more especially of the 
— Loligo, cuttle-fishes having a long narrow 

ody flanked by two eas oer fins, and with the 
internal shell ‘a horny flexible pen’: e.g. the 
Common Calamary, Squid, or Pen-fish. 

1567 Marcer Gr, Forest 75 Calamaric. .is like the Cuttle, 
but that she is a little longer. 1634 Swan Sec. AZ. (1670) 
342 The Calamary is sometimes called the Sea-clerke, hav- 
Ing as it were a knife anda pen, Some call him the Ink- 
horn-fish. 19788 Phil. Trans. L. 778 The body of the.. 
Calamary is a sort of cartilaginous case. .of a roundish ob- 
long shape. 2048 CarrenterR Anine, Phys. ror The body 
.. furnished with a fin-like expansion behind, as in the 
calamary. 1854 Woopwarp Jfollusca ili. 11 The calamary 
can even strike the surface of the sea with its tail, 

|| Calambac (kelimbek). Also 7 callam- 
back, calembuo, 7-8 calamba, 8 -bo, 8-9 -beg, 
9 -bao. [Xalanbak is given by Crawfurd and 
Forbes-Watson as Malay and Javanese: Col. Yule 
thinks ‘it perh. came with the article from Champa’ 
in Anam. The other forms are corruptions or 
adaptations in Portuguese and other European 
langs.: French has: calamebac, -bart, -bowe, -boit, 
bourJ ; 

An eastern name of Aloes-wood or Eagle-wood, 
produced by Aguilaria Agallocha, Roxb. (See 
AGALZOOH.) 

(So all recent authorities on Indian Botany. Aloexyplunt, 
regarded as the source by earlier authors, is now given up.) 

[r3s2 Barros’ Decades @' Asia I. ix. 1 (transl. Yule) Campa, 
in the mountains of which grows the genuine aloes-wood, 
which the Moors of those parts call Calambuc]_ x594 
Merry Knack in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 571 Then will I have 
-.Calambac and Cassia. ' 1667 H. Oxpensurc in Pri. 
Trans. Il, 4x7 Where the best Calamba-wood, or Palo 
d'Aquila, grows. 1690 Songs Costzaze (1849) 189 Calembuc 
combs in pulyil case.. 175: CuamBers Cycl.s.v. Aloes, The 
calaimbo..is brought in small bits of a very fragrant scent. 
189r FE. Barrour Cyel. India, Calambac, Calanthao, Ca-_ 
lantbeg, also called’ Aloes wood is the Agallochum of the - 
ancients and the Agilla or Eaglewood of the moderns. It 
is produced in Siam and Silhet by Aguélaria Agallocha. 


388s G. Watr Dict. Econ. Prod.-Judia s.v., In.the in-, 


terior of old trees we found irregular masses of harder and 
darker coloured wood, which constitutes the famous Eagle- 
bor .called,.also Calambac, Agallochum, Aloe or Aloes 
‘ood. - esa 
||Calambou'r, In-7 calletnbour. One of the 
Fr. forms of prec. -[See Littré.]. _— - Stes o 
Said in modern English Dictionaries to be ‘A’species of 


CALAMINT. 


Agallochum or aloes-wood, less fragrant than calambac, 
used by cabinet-makers’; but this appears to be merely an 
error copied from dictionary to dictionary. 

1685 Loud. Gas. No. 2011/8 A little Callembour Box, 1847 
Craic, Calambac, Aloes-wood. Cadambour, thename given 
to a species of aloes-wood. [In WessTer, OGILVIE, CASSELL. } 

Calamel, obs. form of CALOMEL. 

Calament, obs. form of CALAMINT. 

Calamer, variant of CALawfaRY. 

Calamiferous (kelami-féres), a. Bot. [f. 
CALAM-US + -FEROUS.] +2. Producing culms, 
culmiferous (ods.). b. Bearing reeds, reedy. 

1753 Cuampers Cye?, Supp., Calamiferous, a denomina- 
tion given by some to those otherwise called culmiferous 
plants. 1847 in Craic; and later Dicts. 

Calamiform, a. [f. as prec.+-Form; cf. F, 
calanetforme.] Of the shape of a calamus, reed, 
or feather. x881 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

|| Calamina‘ris, @. and sé. [L.: in full apis 
calamindris * calamine stone’, f. med.L. calamina: 
see CALAMINE.] Earlier name of CALAMINE. 

1877 Harrison Lugland wt. xii. (1878) 79 Those_other 
which we call calaminares and speculares, 1585 Luoyp 
Treas. Health § vij, Take .. of the stones called Lazulus and 
Calaminaris. x750 tr. Leonardus' Airy, Stones 93 Calamt» 
naris, isa Stone, yellow, tender, not lucid, nor transparent. 
1750 Beawes Ler. Alercat. (1752) 582 Somersetshire Pro- 
duce..Copper, Lapis Calaminaris, Crystal. 

tCala‘minary, -ar, z. Os. Adapted forms 
of preceding. 

166z Funier Worthies ut. 17 The Calaminary-stone being 
of it self not worth above six pence in the pound. 1799 G. 
Smitn Ladorat, UH. 446 Prepare and calcine ,. some small 
bits of calaminary stone, 1860 Mayne £xf. Lex., Calamt- 
zaris..of or belonging to calamine. .calaminar. 

Calaminary, mistaken form of CALAMARY. 

t6z0 Verner Mia Recta iv. 76 The Calaminary, 
Cuttle-fish, are cuen of one and the same nature. 

Calaminda, -der, obs. ff. CALAMANDER. 

Calamine (kxlimoin). [a. F. calamine, ad. 
med.L, calamina, app. (like the Ger. galme?, for- 
merly hated :—calmia) corrupted by the alchemists 
from L. cadmia, Gr. xaipela, xadpla, ‘calamine’, 

Agricola supposed the name to be from calamus reed, in 
allusion to the slender stalactitic forms common in the 
cadmia fornacum (oxide of zinc from furnace chimneys).] 

An ore of zinc: originally applied, like med.L. 
lapis calaminaris, and the cadmza of Pliny, to 
both the carbonate ZnCO,, and the hydrous silicate 
Zn, SiO,, H,O but chiefly, in France and England, 
to the former, which is an abundant and important 
English ore of zinc. The silicate, found in Carin- 
thia, Hungary, Belgium, New Jersey, etc., is dis- 
sr Supe as Siliccous or Electric Calamine. 

The chemical difference between the two ores was esta- 
blished by Smithson in 1802; in 1807 Brongniart unfortu- 
nately chose cafamiie as the mineralogical name of the 
silicate, leaving the other ore as sine carbonatée, which 
Beudant in 1832 named Ssurusonire._ This nomenclature 
is followed by Dana. But common English and ['rench 
use (see Littré) continued to apply the name calamine to 
the carbonate; and in conformity with this Brooke and 
Miller in 1852 reversed Beudant's use of calamine and 
smithsonite. With British mineralogists, chemists, miners, 
and manufacturers, caZamne therefore means the carbonate. 

r60r Hottann Pliny 11.520 Some thinke it better to wipe 
..the dust from the Calamine with wings. 1683 Petrus 
Fleta Min. 1.18 Having here (in England] both the best 
Copper and Calamine of any part of Europe. 1794 SuL- 
uivan View Nat, I. 470 Zinc in the state of calamine. 
1799 G. Smitn Laborad. L. 243 Calamine is dug in mines 
about Mendip, etc. in the West of England, 1802 Swti- 
son in Phil, Trans, XCIII. 16 This calamine hen¢e con- 
sists of—Carbonic acid, 0.352; Calx of zinc, 0.648. 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chew, Philos. 373 Calamine, which 1s 2 com~ 
bination of zinc with oxygene and carbonic acid. 1839 
Ure Dict, Arts s.v. Zinc, The principal ores of zing are the 
sulphuret called blende, the silicate called calamine, and 
the sparry calamine, or the carbonate. 1869 Roscor 
Elem. Chem, 231 Zinc Carbonate, an_insoluble substance, 
occurring native as calamine. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts III. 
1387 Calamine is a mineral occurring usually in concretion- 
ary forms and compact masses, yellowish-white when pure 
.. it is a normal carbonate of zinc .. Calamine is worked 
in a rich mine of galena at Holywell. .The second locality 
of calamine is in the magnesian limestone formation. 1877 
Watts Dict. Chent, V. 1067 Zinc occurs as carbonate, form- 
ing the ore called calamine; as silicate or siliceous cala- 
mine ; as sulphide or blende. 


b. ad¢rié., as in calamine stone = /agzs cala- 


minarés (see CALAMINARIS). 

x6or Hoxtanp Péiny Il. 486 Brasse .. Made .. of the 
Chalamine stone, named otherwise Cadmia, 176s Hume 
Hist, Eng. 11. xliv. sor Oil, calaminestone, glasses .. 
had been appropriated to_monopolists, 1802. SMITHSON 
in Phil. Trans. XCIIL. 17 The smallness of these calamine 


the 


_ crystals, 


T 


Calamint (ke limint), Forms: 4-7 cala- 
ment, 5-6 calamynt(e, 6 -menthe, 7 calaminth, 
8 calemint, 6- calamint. “[ME. calament, a. F. 


‘calament (14th c. in Littré), med.L, calamentusm, 


ad. Li calaminthe, a, Gr. madaplvOn, xdddprv0os, ap- 
plied to the same orsome similar plant.” The Gr. 
is explained from xadds beautiful + plv6y,. ulvéos 
mint: but this is perh. only popular etymology. 
The Eng. word was subsequently assimilated to the 
L, form, and to mizt:]° 


. Agenus of aromatic herbs, Calamintha (N: O. 


CALAMIST. 


Labiate), including the Common Calamint (C. 
offctzatis), formerly in repute for its medicinal 
virtues, Lesser Calamint (C. WVege/a), Wood Cala- 
mint (C. sy/vatica), and several other species. 

{c1z65 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 Calamentum, (Anglo- 
Fr.) calemente.] 1322 Wardrobe Acc. 16 Edw. 1/, 23 Cala- 
ment 4@per Ib. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Xxxiv. 
(1495)623 Calament is an herbe like Mynte. ¢1q440 Prom. 
Parv, 58 Calamynt, herbe, cadamenta, balsamita. * 
Turner /erbad 1, (1568) 8 Calamynt. .is good for them that 
ar byten of serpentes. 1879 Lanauam Gard. Health (1633) 
1x2 Calament drunke three dayes, helpeth the Jaundies, 
1596 Srenser F. Q. 11. ii. 49 But th’ aged nourse .. Had 
gathered rew.. and calamint. 1625 B. Joxson Pan’s An- 
xiv, 25 Blue hare-bells, pagies, pansies, calaminth. 1688 R. 
Houme Arvmonry 1. 108/r Calamint is purplish, and of a 
blush colour. 1835 Hooxer Brit. Flora 248. 

+Carlamist. Obs.—° [£. L.calam-ns reed +-18T.] 

i. ¢One who plays upon a reed, a piper.’ 

2656 in Bount Glossogr,; 1678 in Puiuirs. 

2. ‘One hauing his haire turning vpwards.’ (Cf. 
next.) P 16z3 in Cockeras, 

+ Calami'strate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. cala- 
mistrat-us crisped, curled, f. calaméstrum curling- 
iron; cf. F. calamistrer.} trans. To cur\, crisp, 
frizzle (the hair). Hence Ca:lamistra‘tion. 

162x Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii, 1. it. 469 Which belike 
makes. .great women to calamistrate and curl it up. /érd. 
1. ii. 11. 182, When those .. calamistrations, ointments, etc. 
shall be added, they wifl make the veriest dowdy other- 
wise, a goddess. beet , 

alamite (kelamait). [ad. mod.L. generic 
name calamites, {. L. calamus reed; see -ITE.] 

1. Palwont. A fossil plant, of a genus or order 
abundant in the Coal Measures, of which the stems 
are found in jointed fragments, ribbed and furrowed. 
They are generally considered to have been allied 
to the existing Zgzetsetacece or Mare’s-tails, but their 
stem was furnished with wood and bark. 


1837 Penny Cycl. VI. 293/2 Calamites have been found - 


with a diameter of fourteen inches. 1842 H. Mituer 0. 2. 
Sands?. vii. (ed. 2) 175 Some plant resembling a calamite of 
the Coal Measures. 1873 Dawson Larth § Man v. 104 
Calamites, gigantic and overgrown mares’-tails, 

2, Aix. A variety of tremolite (white horn- 
blende) occurring in crystals sometimes reed-like. 

1882 Watts Dict. Chem, U1. 169 Ca/amite isan asparagus- 
green variety of tremolite, found. .in Sweden. 

+8. ‘A name given by some to the osteocolla 
.. others have called some of the fossile corall- 
oides by this name.’ Obs. 1753 Cuamnens Cye?, Supp. 

Calamitous (kilemites), @. (ad. F. cale- 
mitenx, -eus (r6th c. in Littré) ad. L. calamtt- 
dsus, contr. of calametat-dsus adj., from calami- 
tat-em Catammty. (The contracted termination 
has supplied an analogy for several similar 
formations in French and Eng.: see -1T0us, -ous.)] 

L clon ay with or causing calamity; disastrous, 
distressful ; full of distress, affliction, or misery. 

1545 Jove Ex, Dan, vii. (R.) Here is to be noted another 
heuey thretening which precheth the calamitous afflictions 
of y* chirche, ee Su T. Browne Psenud, Ep. 13 That 
calamitous error of the Jewes, misapprehending the Prophe- 
sies of their Messias. 1927 De For Lug. Fradesm, vii. 
(1841) I. 45 In former times, it was a dismal and calamitous 
thing for a tradesman to break. 1972-84 Coon Vay. (1790) 
VI. 1984 The late calamitous accident. 1839 TuirtwatL 
Greece III, 189 Contests, in which victory would be un- 
Profitable, defeat calamitous, 

+2. Of persons: Involved in calamity, distress, 
oe. affiction ; distressed, unfortunate, miserable. 

iS. 

2668 Act Prevent, §& Suppress. Fires in Lond, 2 Fire.. 
rendring very many of the Inhabitants calamitous. 1726 
Avure Parerg, 313 The Tears and Prayers of calamitous 
Persons. 3752 JouNnson Ramdd, No. 190 76 Thou hast 
seen ma happy and calamitous, 

Calamitously (kilemitosli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY¥%,] Ina calamitous manner; disastrously. 

x794 Lp, AuckLanp Corr, (2862) IT]. 232 Every subject in 
which he has borne a part. ,has ended calamitously. 

Cala‘mitousness. vave. [f.2s prec.+-NESS,] 
Calamitous condition or quality. 

3667 H, More Div, Dial, 11, ix. (1973) 1x4 The Calamitous- 
ness of this Scene of things, 2852 Smitu Lug, § Jr. Dict. 
Calamitousness. .af/reuse misere. 

Calamity (kilemiti), Also 5-6 calamyte, 
6-7 calamitie, (a. F. calamitd, f. L. calantitit-em 

nom, calamitas), damage, disaster, adversity ; by 

atin writers associated with ca/amus straw, corn- 
stalk, etc, in the sense of damage to crops from 
hail, mildew, etc. But there is difficulty in recon- 
ciling this with the force of the suffix, which ety- 
mologically could give only some such sense as 
‘ the quality of being acalamuts, reed, or straw’ (cf. 
Cruitas, auctoritas, bonttas); hence some would 
refer it to a lost *ca/amis ‘injured, damaged’, 
whence z7:columis ¢ uninjured, sound’. 


Bacon (Sylva § 669) .thus fancifully etymologized the 
word ‘ Avother ill sccldees is drouth, at the spiadling of 
the com, which with us is rate, but in hotter countries com- 
mon ; insomuch asthe word ca/antitas was first derived from 
Calamus, when the corn could not get out of the stalke.'] * 


1, The state or condition of grievous affliction’ or 


24 
adversity ; deep distress, trouble, or misery, arising 
from some adyerse circumstance or event. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 80 He was restored .. from 
anguisshe and calamyte in to right rete erite, ¢x§29 
Wotsey in Ellis Orig. Letz, 1. 103 IL. 6, I shalbe releuyd 
and in this my calamyte hol; zgs5 Even Decades IV. 
Ind. 1,1. (Arb.) 109 They fell from one calamitie into an 
Other. asoz Suaxs. on & Ful. us. iti. 3 Thou art wedded 
to calamitie, x62: eras, Calamity, misery. 2782 
Jonxson Ramtbl. No. 203 ? 3 So full is the world of calamity, 
that every source of pleasure is polluted. 1754 Ricuarpson 
Grandison IX. xxx. 352, 1 am in calamity, my dear. 
would Jove you if you were in calamity. .r841~44 
son £ss., Coumpensation Wks. (Bohn) I. 34 Yet the com- 
pensations of calamity are made apparent to the under- 
Standing also, after long intervals of time. _ 

2. A grievous disaster, an event or circumstance 
causing loss or misery ; 2 distressing misfortune. 

1ss2 Asp. Hamittox Catech, (1884) 32 Thair is na calamitie 
..that may chance to man or woman, 1586 Cocan Haven 
Health \xxv. (1636) 81 A griefe of the head, proceeding of 
a_rheume, which is a common calamity of Students. 367 
Mitton Samson 655 The ring well of all calamities. 
1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 143 Because of any great 
Calamity that may have fallen on their Person. 1748 Joun- 
son L, 2. Whks. 1616 X. 325 It was not his custom to look 
out for distant calamities, 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 60 
Voltaire saw his [Newton's] death mourned as a public 
calamity, 

+ Ca‘lamize, v. Obs.—° [ad. Gr. «adrauifer 
to pipeon a reed, f. #déAayos reed: see CALAMUS.] 
zntr. To pipe or sing. 1656 in BLoust Glossogr. 

|| Calamodendron, Palzont. ‘[f. Gr. eddapos 
teed + dévSpov tree.] A supposed genus of fossil 
trees; the fruits are found along with calamites, 
and are supposed by many to belong to them. 

1873 Dawson Zarth & Man vi. 131 The. .Calamodendron 
or Reed-tree. .had stems with thick woody walls. 

Calamury, variant of CaLasary. 

|| Calamus (kelim#s). Also 6 kalmus, cal- 
mus. [a. L. calanits, Gr. xédapos reed.} 

+1. A reed, a cane: vaguely used by early writers, 
after Latin or Greek authors. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxix. (49s) 622 Cala- 
mus is holowe wythin asa cane. /did. xxx. 622 Strawe is 
called Calamus vsualis, 1897 Gerarv Herbal 1. xlv. 63 
Bastard or false Calamus grows naturally at the foot of a 
hill. 2602 Hontanp Pliny I. 375 The shorter and thicker 
that the reed is, the better is the Calamus. 1722 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 53 The true or bitter Calamus is a 
Kind of Reed. 

2. Sweet Calamus, C. aromaticus: a. some 
eastern aromatic plant or plants (supposed by some 
to be Andropogon Schananthus, the Sweet-scented 
Lemon Grass of Malabar); b. eppliel bY some 
English herbalists to the native Sweet Flag or 
Sweet Rush (Acorus Calanits), 

1388 Wvyciie Zeck, xxvii. 19 Dan, and Greece, and Mosel, 
settiden forth in thifairis. .calamus. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xv. ixxiii. (1495) 515 Calamum smellyth full swete of 
yuory. 1535 CoverDaLe Jer. vi. 20 Wherfore bringe ye me 
-.swete smellinge Calamus from farre countrees? 16xz 
Bitte £-x. xxx, 23 Take thou, .of sweet calamus (Coverdale 
Kalmus] two hundred and fiftie shekels. 2650 RaWLEy tr, 
Bacon's Life & Death 45 Broath. .with..a little Angellica 
Seed, and Calamus, 274: Compl. Fant-Picce w iv. 243 
Calamus Aromaticus 3 Ounces, leaves of Wall-Rue 4 
Ounces. 1794 Martyn Roussenu's Bot. xviii. 251 Of plants 
not ciliaceous.. us Aromaticus or Swect Rush, 38g: 
Loxer. Gold. Leg., Nativity vj, Another goblet! .. Stir 
«. Grops of myrth And calamus therein | _ 

3. A genus of palms comprising many species, 
the stems of which grow to an extraordinary 
length, and form canes or rattans. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 1383/2 Catamus. .the species .. grow 
in the forests, climbing over trees “bushes to a_greater 
extent than any other known plants, 2885 H, Stancry 
Congo, The luxuriant and endless lengths of calamus are 
useful for flooring and verandah, mats. Sneha nig 

4, ‘A fistular stem without an articulation 
(Treas. Bot.). a 

+Calamy? Obs. vare. Also chaalamy. 
Early form of Cauaus, in sense 2. 

+1382 Wveur £2. xxx. 24 Tak to thee swete smellynge 
thingis. .of chaalamy [2388 calamy]. — Jer. vi, 20 Wherto 
to me .. 3e¢ bringen .. calamy swote sme! lende ? 

+Carlamy 2. Obs. rave. (Cf. Ger. kalmet.] 

1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters ¥, x1 Lapis calaminaris, or 
cadmia ; in our language calamine, calamy, or cadmy. 

+Calander, -re.. Obs. [a. F. calandre (= 
It. calandra, Sp. calandria), ad. med.L. calandra, 
Gr. xadavipos, all applicd to the same bird.] 

A species of lark (.4/auda Calandra) with a body 
thicker than that of the sky-lark, found in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 

1899 Nasne Lent. Stuffe 65 He was a Triton of his time, 
and a swecte singing calander to the state. 1626 Surrr..& 
Marxu. Countr. Farm 726 Concerning the nature of the 
Calander. .sheis totame, ifshe be not taken in the nest. 
“e Rees Cycl., Calandra, the caiandre lark. . 

lander, obs. formofCaLeNnDER. |. 

{Calando (kalarnds), [It. ca/ando slackening, 
descending: cf Canang] A susical direction 
indicating that the tone is to be gradually dimin- 
ished, and the rate slackened.. : ; 

}Calandring, Ods, 
$6.2] A kind of stuff, 


[ef Canewper 2 and 


CALATHUS. 


1697 Evetyn Nuaisn. viii, 280 Several sorts of Stufis, 
Calandring and Chambletings. 

Calangall, var. of GALINGALE, a plant. 

| Calangay. A kind of white parrot, a native 
of the Philippine islands. er 

1753 Cuamsers Cyel, Supp. Calangay.. has a crest of 
white feathers. 1775 in Asi; and in subseq. Dicts. 

Calange, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 

Calapash, Calapee, var. CALIPASH, CALIPEE, 

Calapite, ca‘lappite. [In Fr. calapite: f. 
Malay calapa, kalappa, the coco-nut.] A stony 
concretion sometimes found in the coco-nut, and 
used as an amulet; a vegetable bezoar. 

Calapyne, var, of CALEPINE. 

Calash (kilef), sd. Also 7 gallesh, calleche, 
colesh, galeche, 7-8 caleche, g caléche, [a.F. 
caleche, from Slavonic: Boh. 4o/ésa, Pol, hotaska, 
dim. of dofasa * wheel-carriage’, f. kofo wheel: cf. 
Russ. Aolasha calash, Aolesé wheel. In Eng, after 
many eccentricities, the word settled down as ca- 
lash; but the Fr. form caléche is frequent in modern 
writers in reference to the Continent or cen) 

1. A kind of light carriage with low wheels, 
having a removable folding hood or top. In 
Canada, a two-wheeled, one-seated vehicle, usu- 
ally without a cover, with a seat for the driver on 
the splashboard. 

a. Form cache, etc. oe 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 104/t The Pope... taking the afr in 
arich Caleche. 1673 Daypen Marv. 0d la Mode (1691) 16, 
I have been at your Lodgings in my new Galeche, 1676 
Ernerence Maz of Mode itt. ii. (1864) 36 Truly there is 
a bell air in Galleshes as well as men, 1678 Butter Hud. 
nt. 11.871 Ladies hurried in Calleches, With Cornets at their 
Footmens Breeches. 168: DineLey Jrad. Tour Jrel. in 
Trans. Kilkenny Archeol. Soc. Ser. it. (1864) IV. 46 The 
Modell of a Calesh or Relune to be drawn with one Horse. 
xjoz Lond. Gas. No. 3801/7 A Cannon Shot .. carried awa) 
part of his Caleche, 1843 Grestey Frank's First Trip 
to Continent 24 A caléche was called. TuoREAU 
Yankee in Can, i. ro The Canadians. .were riding about in 
caleches, 

Po Name Morr, Papleh Plats? first t 

x ANseLe Narr, Popish Plot roposing first to go 
in re Calash, and pass for - French-tian. 1913 §. FuLier 
Med. Gyn. 43 The Motion fofa). .light Calash. .at first may 
seem 2 little troublesome, and the Shocks too rude. 1! 
Sm R. Witson Life (1862) 1. iii. 129 Sleeping in the Calash, 

2. The folding hood of such a carriage ; also, the 
hood of a bathing machine, perambulator, etc. 

1856 A. Sautu Mr, Ledbury I. xv. 117 The calash of a.. 
bathing-machine. ton 

. A woman's hood made of silk, supported 
with whalebone or cane hoops, and projecting be- 
yond the face. Formerly in common use. 

1774 West, Mag. U1, 352 Chip hats or calashes, 179 
Westev in Ids, (2 2) VIF. 307 Give no ticket to any that 
wear calashes, 1848 THackeray Van, Fair xxxix, That 
lady in her clogs and calash. 1832 Hawrtnorne Séithed. 
Rom, I. xii. 212 Priscilla wore... a calash, which she had 
flung back from her head, leaving it suspended by the 
strings. 1867 Mrs. Gasket. Cranford (1873) 52 Three or 
four fadles in calashes met at Miss Barker’s door, A calash 
..is a covering worn over caps not unlike the heads fastened 
on old-fashioned gigs. : 

4, attrib., as in calash-driver, -head, ihe 

3820 Edin, Rev, XXXVI. 255/4 His sketch of the calash- 
driver, 2824 Scorr St. Rortan's (1832) 233 [The vehicle] had 
acalash head. 

Cala‘sh, v. Also 9 callash. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, To furnish with a calash. : : 

1807 W. Irvine Sadmaguad? (1824) 32 Well callash'd with- 
out and well bolster’d within. : 

Calash, obs. form of Gatos. ; 

Calastic, a so in Burton for chalasiick, ad. Gr. 
xadraorinds laxative. ; 

16a: Burton staat. Aled. nv. 1. 1. (2651) gor Octavius 
Horatianus. .preseribes calastick Cataplisms, or dry purging 
medicines. 1656 BLount Glossogr.,Catasticks, purging mede- 
cines, or oyntments, 1678 Prius, Calastichs. 

Calat(e, var, of Canner, Obs. drab, strampet. 

Calathian (kilzpiin), a. [ad. L, calathtana, 
otherwise, perh. correctly, calatina (viola).] In 
Calathiau Violet, a. name transferred from Pliny, 
identified with a gentian( Gentiana pnenmonanthe). 

1578 Lyte Dodocus 11. xxi, Of Autumne Belfloures, or 
Calathinn Violcts..Cordus calleth them Puevmonanthe: 
and truly it seemeth to be a certayne kinde of Gentian. 
1601 Hoitanp Pliny IT. 85 Some smell not at all, to wit, 
the Calathian Violet with the small leafe. ¢x806 R.Surrees | 
Poent in Taylor Life (1852) gor Our autumn fields are with 
pale gentian set, And the calathian glowing violet. 

|| Calathi-dinm, Zot. [mod.L.; dim, f. L. 
calathus (see below).] ‘A name for the head of 
flowers (or better for the involucre only) of Com- 
positre’ (Gray Bot. Text-dk.).” 

Calathiform. (ke lipiffim), 2. Bot. [mod.f 
L. type *calathiformis basket-shaped, £. calathus 
basket (see below) +-/orws, -ForM: of. F. calathi- 
Jorme.| (See quot.) : 

* 4880 Gray Bot. Text-th, 400 Calathifornt, cup-shaped ; 


of somewhat hemispherical outline. : 
“Calathus (ke'lipis), PL.-i, [L.: a. Gr. 
kadaGos vase-shaped basket, as seen on the head 
of Demeter in ancient Greek statues] aa 


CALAVANCE. 


i. An ancient basket (in sculpture, ete.). 

1933 Campers Cyed, Supg., The calathus or work-basket 
of Minerva, is no less celebrated among the poets, than her 

. distaff. 1846 Ents Zleiz Marb. 1, 20 On the head is a 

calathus, or basket, 1857 Bincu Aue, Pottery I. {1858} 43. 

2. Bot.=CauaTuipium; ‘The head of flowers 
bore by composites’ (Z7eas. Bot. 1866). 

Calavance (kalivens). ?Ods. Forms: 7 
garvance, caravance, 8 calla-, callevance, call- 
‘vanso, kalavansa, 8 callivancy, 8- calli-, cala- 
vance. [Orig. garvance, caravance,a.Sp. garbanzo 
chick-pea, according to Larramendi ad. Basque 
garbantstt, £. garatt seed, com + ants dry. (Diez 
says the question of derivation from Gr. épéBiv@os 
chick-pea is not worth consideration ; though the 
Pg. form ervango suggests connexion with the Gr.) 
Calavance appears to have come into Eng. through 
some foreign lang. which changed 7 into /.] 

A name for certain varieties of pulse, as Dolichos 
barbadensis, D. sinensis, etc. 

x620 Cocks's Diary II. 311 (Y.) They make their provition 
in aboundance. .garvances, or small peaze or béancs, 176 
Chron, in Ann, Reg. 126/2 Orders of his Majesty in couned 
.- Importation into this Kingdom of oats... pens, beans, 
tares, callivancies, 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I, 246 Rice, 
callevances, and water-melons. /éid. 255 ‘To bring away 
the maize and callavances. 1779 Forrest New Guinuca 104 
Abounding with kalavansas (beans), but having no rice. 
182g Marryat F. Mildinay vi, Salt fish and calavances, for 
such was our cargo. 1880 Sir J. Hooker in Yule Goss, 
s.v., When I was in the Navy, haricot beans were in con- 
stant use as a substitute for potatoes, and, in Brazil and 
elsewhere were called Calavances. , 

Calaverite (kaleevéreit), Aix. [f. Calaverasin 
California (where first found)+-ITE.] A tellurid 
of gold, or of gold andsilver, bronze-yellow, massive, 
and without crystalline structure. 

1868 Dana J7Zin. 795 (Supp.) Calaverite is frequently as- 
sociated with petzite, 1874 Proc. Aauer, Phil, Soc. XIV. 
229 Calaverite . : is associated with sylvanite and quartz, 

Calaw, variant of Caut.oo. 

Calawey, var. of Catzwey, Obs.,akind of pear. 

Cale- (keelk). A@2. and Geol [a. Ger. halk 
lime, MHG. fale, OHG. chakh (= OE. ceale 
Cuanx), WGer. a. L. cale-em (calx) lime. In 
adopting the German-term, English mineralogists 
have spelt it like Latin, and extended its use.] 

Lime: used att77d. or in comb. = ‘lime-, caleareous’, 
as in CALO-SINTER, -SPAR, -TUFF; also cale- 
aphanite, a calcareous variety of aphanite; cale- 
-schist, calcareous schist, limestone shale. 

1875 Dawson Dawz of Life iii. 53 Dark grey micaceous 
limestone or cale-schist. 1879 Ruriey Sted. Rocks xiii. 247 
The calc-aphanite schist has a schistose structure. 

i Calcaire (kalker). (Fr. (ad. L. calcarius) ; 
‘calcareous’, sb. in Geology ‘calcareons stone, 
limestone’.] In calcatre grosster and calcaive 
silicienx (lit. coarse and siliceous limestone) the 
French names of two Middle Eocene strata of the 
Paris basin, used by geologists penerally. 

1833 Lyset. Princ. Geol Til, 64 The yellowish white 
building-stone of Paris, well known by the name of Cal- 
caire grossier. 2838 — Evew:, Geol. (1865) 300 The calcaire 
siliceux and the calcaire grossier occupy distinct parts of 
the Paris basin. 1873 Dawson Zarth & Man x.247. 1874 
Dawnins Cave Hunt, ii, 26:The same may also be said of 
the calcaire grossier of the basin of Paris. 

+Calcane. Obs. [see-anE 2a.] Davy’s name 
for chloride of calcium ; cf. désmzrethane. 


x81z Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos, 348 Calcane consists of 
gt chlorine and x9 of calcium, e 
Calcaneal, Calcanean (k2lkz'-nzl, -an), a. 
Phys... [f. L. caledne-um +-Al, -an.] OF or be- 
longing tothe heel-bone. 
3847-9 Tonp Cyl, Anat. § Phys. 1V.970/2 Asuperior and 
inferior_calcaneal branch are generally observed. x8s5 
, Owen Shed, §- Teeth 65 There are three calcaneal processes, 
Hence Caloaneo- (-é'nz\o), combining form, 
“as in calcanco-cebotd, -scaphord, -ttbial adjs. 
1836-39 Topp Cycl. Anat, § Phys. 11. 340 The strong 
calcaneo-cuboid ligament. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade A. 
ir ‘The inferior calcaneo-scaphoid ligament is a broad and 
fibro-cartilaginous band of ligament. 1839-47 Topp Cycd. 
Anat. § Phys. W1. 452/t The calcaneo-tibial articulation, 
||Caleaneum (kelkztniiim). Phys. [L. (os) 
caleinenm, {. cale-em heel.]_ The bone of the heel. 
175t CHAMBERS Cy'c/. 1798 C, El. WILKINSON Ess. Phys. 8 
Philos, 39 The Caleaneum or hock. 1866 Huxtey Pre? 
Rem, Caithn. 94 The whole’ length of the limb from the 
«head of the femur to the under surface of the calcaneum. 
+Caleanth, Os. Name ofa plant. ' 
x607 Torset, Fourf, Bersts 398 The fume of wall-wort, 


calcanth, parsely .. do also kill mice. : 
Calcanth, -thum, vitriol ; see CaaLcanrHua: 
-Calcanthus, improper f.CHanc-, CanyoanrHus, 
— Galeax! (kelkar). [ad. It. calcara ‘a ‘lime- 
kill’ (Florio), §a ‘kind of oven or furnace to cal- 
cine vitreous matter in’ (Baretti) ; cf. L. calearia 
lime-kiln, fem. sing. of caledrizs, f. calx, -cés Yime.] 
1. In Glass-making : ‘A stnall furnace, in which 
the first calcination is made.of sand and potash, 
for the formation of.a frit? (Ure s.v.). .° =~ 
1662 C. Merret tr. Nevis’ Ar? Glass 19 Mix & spread 
them well in the Calcar, with a rake, that they may be well 
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calcined, & continue this till they begin to grow into lumps. 
zzz tr. Pomei’s Hist. Drugs 1. 104 The English call the 
whole Quantity, bak'd at a time in the Calcar, a Batch. 
1832 Porter Porcelain § G2. in Lardner’s Cab, Cycl. 155 
The Calear is in the form of an oven about ten feet long, 
seven feet wide, and two feet high. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
Il. 654 A reverberatory furnace or calear. 

2. Mefall. An annealing arch or oven. 

}Calear? (keelkiz). Bot. [L. cakar, calcari- 
spur, f, caée- heel + -@77- belonging to: see -aR.] 

A hollow ‘spur’ from the base of a petal. 

1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 138/2 Calcar, or spur in flowers, is 
a hollow projection from the base of a petal, and has usually 
a conical figure. 1880 Gray Sot. Texrt-bk. 400 Calcar, a 
spur; mostly used for the nectariferous one of a calyx or 
corolla. 

Calear, var. of CALKER 1, Ods., 2 diviner. 

Calcarate (ke'lkareit), a. Bot. [f. CALCAR2 + 
-ATE.] Fumished with a calear or spur; spurred. 

1830 Liyuptev Nat. Syst. Bot. 143 Sepals 4-5, combined at 
the base, .the upper one calcarate. 1870 Benth ry Bot. 221. 

Calcareo- (k#lké-rijo). Combining form of 
Caxcargous, used @. with adjectives, as calcarco- 
argillaceous (composed of clay with a mixture ol 
lime), calcareo-magnesian, -sulphurecous, etc.; also 
calcareo - coralligenous, producing a calcareous 
coral; b, with shs. as calcareo-barite (see quot.) 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess, 127 Springs strongly impregnated 
with calcareous or _calcareo-sulphureous matters, 1830 
Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 204 Calcareo-magnesian limestone. 
1837 Dana Ati. (1868) 617 Calcareobarite is a white 
barite from Strontian containing ..6%6°/, of lime, 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (1873) 75 The grand calcareo-argil- 
laceous deposit. 1846 Dana Zooph. vii, (1848) 113 Astrvidte, 
calcareo-coralligenous. de Oo 

Caleareous, -ious (kelkéoriss}, a. [f. L. 
calcari-as of lime (f. cale-em + -arius) +-ous. The 
spelling in -eovs, which -appeared about 1790, is 
erroneous, influenced by words in -cous, from L. 
-eus, The etymological sense of cadcar-cous would 
be ‘of the nature of a spur’.] 

Of the nature of (carbonate of) lime; composed 
of or containing lime or lime-stone. 

1677 Plot Ox/ordsh, 52 If .. the stones be of the warm 
calcariouskind. 1774 Gotpsm, Nad, fist, 1V. 10 An animal 
or calearious earth, which ferments with vinegar. 1792 A. 
Youne Trav, France 284 Rich loams on a calcareous bottom. 
2802 Binc.ey A xine. Biog, (2813) 1. 34 Eggs covered with a 
hard, calcareous shell. 1854 Wooowans Tollusca 81 The 
calcarious grit of Berkshire. 1878 Huxtey Physiog7. v 
tzo If 9 water be described simply as calcareous, it is 
generally assumed that the particular salt of lime which 
it holds in solution is the carbonate. 

b. Calcareous carth = lime, chalk; calcareots 
Spar =CALc-sPan ; calcareous tufa=CaLc-TUrF. 

1786 Watson in Phil, Trans, XL1X, 896 Ten grains of 
calcarious earth. 1799 Matcuici Med. Geog. in Med, Frail. 
1, 255 Chalk, or calcareous earth. 1826 Sin H. Davy in 
Faraday Ex. Res. 4 Calcareous tufas. found in every part 
of Italy. xBr7 R. Jameson Charac. Afin, 107 Calcareous 
spar, heavy spar afford examples of the hexahedral prism, 

Hence Caleareously adv., Calca'reousness. 

1816 Keatince Trav. France, etc, 11, 167 This bank ap- 
pears to be calcareously stratified. 1864 WerensTer Cad- 
CAPCOUSNESS. | ‘gk 

Caleariferous (kelkiri-féres), a. [properly 
f, L. calcar spur + -(1)FEROuS; cf. F. calcarifere ; 
the misuse (as if f. ca/c-) in 2 was app. due to 
thoughtless analysis of calc-ariows as calcar-cous.] 

1. ‘Bearing spurs’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2. catachr. for CALCIPEROUS. 

1853 Tx. Ross Humboidt's Trav. IIT, xxxii. 387 M. Bous- 
singault .. calls the rock of the Morros a ‘problematic cal- 
cariferous gneiss’. 88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Calcariferous, 
containing, or. mingled with, lime, 

Caleariform (k&lkeriffim), a. [mod. f. L. 
calcéri- spur +-FORM, or a. F. calcartforme ; with 
the same confusion of ca/car with cadc- as in prec.] 

a. ‘Shaped like a calcar or spur’ ( 7reas. Bot.). 
b. catachr. ‘ Having a calcateous, rhomboidal 
appearance’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1881). 

Calearine (kelkarein), 2. [f. L. calcar spur 
+-INE.] Spur-like. 

x87x Huxrey in Darwin Dese. Max vii. (2883) 205 The 
deep calcarine fissure. : 

Calearious, etymol. form of CaLoangous, 

+Caleary, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. calcdrius; 
see -ARY1,] = CaLcaREOUSs. ; 

1966 Phil. Trans. LVI. 232 The rocks below are mixed, 
caleary and noncalcary. : 

+Carleate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. calcat- ppl. 
stem of calcare to trample under foot, f. cadx the 
heel.] zrazs. To trample or stamp under the heel. 

2623 Cockeram, Caleate, to stampe. 3637 Tomtinson 
Renou’s Disp. 352 It should be calcated with ones feet. 

Calea‘tion. rare. [f. prec.: see -ation.} 

‘Trampling under the heel ; kicking. 
_ 1656 Biount Glossogr., Caication, a treading or stamp- 
ing. 172x-90 in Baitey. 3822 Blachw. Mag, X11. 342 Even 
a few supernumerary calcations would have been overlcoked. 

+Ca‘lcatory. . Obs. rare—1. [ad. L. caleato- 
rium, £. calcdre (see CaLoaTE).] A winepress, 
where the grapes are trodden.- —* ; 


_. €1420 Pallad. on Husb.1. 461 Above it [thi wyne celar] 


‘well the calcatory make, A wyne pitte the’oon half: cither 
totake, ~--"- s _- 


CALCIFORM. 


| Caleave'lla, Caleave'llos. [so called 
from Carcavelhos (karkiive'l’os) in Portugal.] A 
sweet white wine brought from Lisbon, 

1816 Accum Chem, Tests (1818) 190 Various wines and 
spirituous liquors. .Calcavella. 

alee, calce-vive: see CALXx. 

+ CalIceate, ¢. Ods. {ad. L. calcedius, pa. pple. 
of cakeare to shoe, f. calceus shoe; see-atE?.] 

Furnished with shoes, shod. Fathers Calceate: 
the ‘mitigated’ or ‘moderate’ Carmelites, who do 
not go barefoot. Also as sd. 

1669 Woopneap Sit. Teresa i. xvii. 117 He lived amon 
the Fathers Calceate of the Rule relaxed, did. 11, xxi. 
137 A Calceate Carmelite, /éid. u. xxvii, 170 To live... 
apart from the Calceates. 

Ca'Iceate, v. Obs. [fL. calcedre: see prec. and 
-ATES,] ‘To shooe or put on shooes or socks’ 
(BLoun?T Glassogs. 1656). 

Hence Ca‘leeated pf/. a. =CALORATR @, 

1730-6 Battey, Calceated, shod, or fitted with Shoos. 
Hence in Jounson and mod. Dicts, 

Calced (keelst), a rare. [f. L. cale-eus shoe + 
-ED?.] Shod; =Catcratx. (Cf. Discacep.) 

1884 Appis & Arnotp Cath, Dict. 3.v. Carmelite, In Ire- 
land there appear to be seven or eight Carmelite Friaries, 
calced and discalced, 

Calcedon, calecedony, etc.: see CHAL-. 

Calceiform (kee'lsiiffim), a. Sof, [mod. f. L, 
calceus shoe- +(1)FoRM ; cf. F. calcdiforme.] Shaped 
like a shoe or slipper; calceolate. 

1860 \WorcESTER cites Gray, 

Calceolaria (kze:ls7joléoria, keelsid-). Bor. [f. 
L. calceolus ‘small shoe, slipper’, dim. of ca/cens + 
botanical suffix -a77a.) _‘ Slipper-flower’ or ‘slip- 
per-wort’; a genus of Scrophulariacex, the flower 
of which has some resemblance to a broad-toed 
slipper. Native to S. America, but cultivated in 
our gardens for the beauty of the flower. 

1846 J. Baxter Liby. Pract. Agric. 1. 324 Cuttings of 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Linums, and Pelargoniums, should 
now be planted in a shady Lorder. 1873 Miss Brovauton 
Nancy \I. 35 The scentless flame of the geraniums and 
calceolarias. 

Calceolate (ke'lsidleit), 2. Bot, [f. as prec. + 
-ATE2.] Shaped like a slipper. 

1864 in Wesster. 1870 Bentiey Bot. 221 A slight modi- 
fication of the personate ..sometimes termed calceolate. 
187z Oniver Elem. Bot, . 216, 

Hence Ca*lceolately av. 

188x Dickson in rnd. Bot. X. 131 The far side of the 
funnel becomes calceolately pouched to an enormous extent. 

Caices, pl: of CaLx. 

+ Galce'scence. Olds. [f. L. cale- lime, after 


Jimorescence ; so called because typically exhibited 


in the lime-light.] Earlier term for CALORESCENCE. 

288: Nature X XIV. 66 Akin gave the name of calcescence 
to the phenomenon of the change of non-luminous heat-rays 
into luminous ones (as in lime-light), but the term has been 
superseded by Tyndall's term calorescence. 

alcey, obs. form of CausEway. 

+Carleia. Chem. Obs. [f. L. cale(z)- lime; ef. 
magnesia, soda, etc.) Oxide of calcium, lime. 

8x2 Sin H. Davy Chem, Philos. 346 The important 
substance lime or calcia, 

CGalcic (kee'lsik), ¢. Chem. [f. Cano-rum + -1¢,] 
Of or containing calcium ;= CaLorum adtyid, 

x87r Nicuots Fireside Sc. 275 Calcic carbonates. 1883 
Nature x Ye, 325 Precipitated calcic and magnesic phos- 

hates, 1884 /arper's Mag. Aug. 442/2 [It] contains so 

large a per cent. of lime that it may well be called a calcic- 
sulphur water, 

Calcidoine, obs. form of CHALCEDONY, 

Caleiferous (k2lsi-féres), a. [f. L. cale(z)- 
lime +-FEnous. Cf. F. calcifére.] Yielding or 
containing (carbonate of) lime. (Chiefly Geo2.) 

1799 Kirwan Geol. £ss. 436 An effervescent calciferous 
clay. 1836-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat. & Phys. V1. 380/2 This cal- 
ciferous fluid forms a layer of shell. 1876 Pace Adz. 
Text-bk. Geol, xvii. 314 Some beds of calciferous sandstone. 

Calcific -(ké#lsifik), a. [f. as prec. + -Fic.] 
Forming lime; belonging to calcification. 

1861 Bumsteap Ven, Dis. (1879) 594 Gummatous tumors 
occasionally undergo calcific degeneration. 1866 A. Fiunr 
Princ. Med, (1880) 59 We find calcific deposits in cheesy 
masses. 1869 Huxtey Phys. xii. 324 A deposit of calcific 
matter takes place. : , 

Calcification (kelsifikét-fon). fn. of action 
f. CaLeiry (L. *calcific-are) ; see prec. and -aTIon ; 
ef, F. calcification.| Conversion into lime; te- 
placement of other matter by lime; the hardening 
of a structure, tissue, etc. by the deposit of salts 
of lime, as in’ the formation of teeth, and many 
forms of ‘petrifaction’. 

1849-32 Topp Cycd. Anat. §- Phys. 1V.876/1 As calcification 
of the tooth progresses towards its base. 1854 Woopwarp 
Molluscan, 229 The shells... differ from Rhynconella chiefly 
in the calcification of the oral supports, 

‘b. cone, (the result of calcifying.) | 

1869 NicHoLson Zoo/, xxx. (1880) 289 A calcareous shell 
formed by calcifications within the walls of the first three 
cephalic segments. 1872 — Palvont. 88 The sclerodermic 


- coral. .is an actual calcification of part of the tissues of the 


polype, | 
Calciform (kee'lsifpum), a. [f. L. cale(z)- lime 
a pebble+-rorst; but see also 3.] 


CALCIFY. 


+1, Of metals: In the state of CALX ; oxidized. 

1982 Witnertne in Phil, Trans. EXK 733, Tron in a cal- 
ciform state, 1784 Kirwan 74/7. LX XIV, 160 Many caleci- 
form iron ores become magnetic by calcination. 1812 Sir 
H. Davy Chem. Philos. 47 Thus, as the metals have been 
distinguished by the termination ‘um’ as ‘aurum’, so their 
calciform or oxidated state might have been denoted by the 
termination ‘a’ a3 ‘aura’. 

2. ‘Pebble-shaped’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

3. [f. L. calx heel.] ‘ Having a projection like a 
heel’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Caleify (ke'lsifei), v. Phys. [f. L. cale()- lime 
+-FY; on the type ofa L. *caletfeire, ¥. cakifier_] 

1. trans, To convert into lime; to replace other 
matter by lime; to harden by the deposit of lime. 

2854 Woopwarp Jfollusca (1856) 42 Each layer was suc- 
cessively calcified .. and thrown off by the mantle to unite 
with those previously formed. 286: Hunme tr. Afogsin- 
Tandon 11.1 iii. 97 The stones are gradually dissolved, and 
serve to calcify and harden the new skin. 

2, intr. To hecome calcified; see prec. 

1859 J. Tomes Dent, cit (1873) 3 The edges of the front 
teeth first assume their full dimensions in the form of pulp, 
and then calcify. 1876 tr. /Vaguer's Pathol. 259 The fibrin 
calcifies, becoming a fixed, continuous stone-like mass. 

Hence Carleified pf. a.; Ca‘leifying vél. sh. 
and i. a. 

1836 Topp Cycl, Anat. & Phys.1, 116/1 The chorion of the 
ova is generally thin or coriaceous, seldom calcified or hard. 
ibid, 11. 381/a The calcifying fluid from which the shell is 
formed, 3875 BLAKE Zo0/, 233 The calcifying processes 
continue to deposit shelly material. 2880 Gunter Fishes 
31s Covered with calcified papilla. . 

Calei'genous, 2. Chen 7 Obs. [f. L. cale(7')- 
in sense of CALX + «ger-215 born, bearing + -OUS; 
ef, ALKALIGENOUS.] Producing a calx; said of 
those metals which with oxygen form a ‘calx’. 

1834 Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Se. Chem. 434 Metals, the 
oxides of which were termed by ancient chemists calces, 
and which are, therefore, known as the calcigenous metals. 
¢ 1868 J. Wipe in Cére, Se. I. 3114/1 Three classes; namely, 
Alkaligeneous, Catcigeneous, and Metals proper, 

Calcigerous (klsi‘dzéras), a. [f. L. calc{7)- 
+ -ger bearing + -0US.] Holding or containing lime. 

1839-47 Toon Cyc?. Anat. § Phys. III. 847/2 Calcigerous 
cells. 1842 E, Witson Alnat, Vade Af, 53 ‘True bone, cha- 
racterised by the existence of numerous calcigerous cells. 

Calcimangite (kelsimangoit). Aziz. [f. L. 
cale(7)- lime + MANG-ANESE +-1TE.] A synonym 
of Spartaite or manganiferous calcite. 

1868 Dana A/in, 678. : : 

Caleimine (ke'lsimin, -main), [f. L. cal(7)- 
lime, with factitions ending.) A trade name given 
to a kind of white or coloured wash for walls. 

1864 Wenster cites Harr. 

Hence Ca‘leimine v., to whitewash; Cnalei- 
mi:mer, 2 whitewasher, or wall-colourer. 

1883 Advance (Chicago) 4 June 361 Yesterday the calci- 
miners invaded our dwelling. : : 

Galcimurite (kelsimitiorsit), An. [f£ L. 
cale(z)- lime + wari-ate (= chlor-ate)+-1TE,.] ‘A 
chloritic calcareous earth’ (Craig) ; a blue or olive- 
green earth of the consistency of clay. 

Caleinable (kelsainib’l), a. [f. CALOINE v. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being calcined. 

16g2 Irencu Yorksh, Spa ii. a2. 1956 Wricnt in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 675 Marble, sea-shells, chalk, and_other 
calcinable matter, 1789 i Kerr Dict, Chem, 93/1 By fire 
it [molybdena] is calcinable. 

+Calcinate, a. and sh. Obs. [ad. med.L. cal- 
efnatum (that which is) caleined.} ; 

A. adj, Calcined. B. sé. A calcined form 
or product, as calernate of magnesia, - 
x6xo Marxnam Afasterf.11. x\t.284 Eate it out cither with 
verdigrease .. or else with Alercury. calcinate. [1685 Bovr 
Lefects of Motion iv, 37 Nitre itself may without Tartar be 
specdily reduced to a Calcinatum,] 

+Carlcinate, v. Obs. [f. med.L. caleinat- ppl. 
stem of calcindre.] = Carcine, 

1gs9 Morwrne Zvonym, 319 Sum put Tartarum to be 
calcinated in a newe pot in a potters oven. 1598 Fronio, 
Caicinare, to catcinate. x610 Marknan Afasterp. 11, Ixxix. 
355 Other Farriers vse to calcinate Tartar, and dissoluc it in 
water, 1626 Bacon Sy/na § 87 The Heat hath these de- 
grees; First, it indurateth and then maketh Fragile; And 
lastly it doth Incinerate, and Calcinate. ‘ 

Hence Calcinated, Ca'leinating pl. adjs. 

x6rx Corcr., Calcinatorre, calcinatorie, calcinating. 1615 
Dante. Queen's Acad. (1717) 185 He sucks Out of a little 
hollow instrument Of caleinated Clay, the Smoak thereof. 
1656 Brounr Glossogy., Cinnaber, made of calcinated Sul- 
phur and Quick-silver. 2 ‘ 

Calcination (kelsinzfon), [n. of action f. 
med.L. caleiudre: see CALOINE and -ATION.]  - 

1. The action or process of calcining ; reduction 
by fire to a ‘calx’, powder, or: friable substance; 


the subjecting of any infusible substance to a 


roasting heat. : 

¢31386 Cuaucer Chan, Vent Prot. & T. 25x Oure fourncys 
eck of Calcinacion [v.», Calcynacion]. 1393 Gowen Conf. 
II, 86 The point of sublimation And forth with calcination. 
21983 Pat Divers new Exper. (1594) 22 Wheresoeuer there 
bee any stones that be subject ‘to calcination, x6r0 B, 
Jonson Ach, 1. v, (2616) 632 Name the vexations, and the 
martyrizations’ OF mettalls in the worke .. Putrefaction, 
‘Solution, Ablution, Sublimation, ‘Cohobation, Calcination, 
Ceration, and Fixation; 1678 R. R{ussent] tr. Geber uy 1. 
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Iv, xiv. 120 Calcination is the Pulverization of a Thing by 
Fire. 1831 R. Kwox Cloguet’s Anat. 167 Bones .. may be 
freed of the animal matter by calcination. 1875 Urn Dict. 
Arts I. 573 The process of burning lime, to expel the car- 
bonie acid, is one of calcination. 

tb. Ixtended to other processes producing 
similar results; or used as synonymous with ox- 
idation in general. Ods. 

36rz Woopat. Surg. Afate Wks, (1653) 268 Calcination is 
solution of bodies into Catx or Alcool, by desiccation of the 
native humidity, by reverberate ignition, by Amalgamation, 
by Aqua fortis, the Spirit of salt Vitriol, Sulphur, or the 
like. 64x Frexcn Distil?. i, (1651) 9 Calcination :. may 
be done two waics—by firing, by Corosion, 17§2 CHambErs 
Cyel. sx. 179% Hasurron Berthollet’s Dyeing 1. 1 1. i. 
ro According ro its degree of oxydation (calcination), 1822 
Iason Sc, § Art II. 20 The process of combining a metal 
with oxygen was called calcination, now oxigenation, 

2. gen. A burning to ashes, complete combustion. 

1616 Buttoxar, Calcinatiot, a burning, a turning into 
ashes, 1722 WotLaston Relig. Nat.v.92 The earth reformed 
out of its ashes and ruins after such a calcination. 1822 
Blackw. Mag. X11. 280 Those burnings of barns..and the 
general calcination which has gone through the country. 

3. A calcined condition, 

1830 Lyeit Princ. Geol, 1. 28 Steno had compared the 
fossil shells .. and traced the various gradations from the 
state of mere calcination, when their natural gluten only 
was lost, to the perfect substitution of stony matter. 

b. conex, That which has been calcined, a cal- 
cined product or ‘ calcinate’. 

xr7rz tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1, 104 Fritt is..a Calcination 
of those Materials which make Glass, 1925 Braptey J?amt, 
Dict, U.sv., A quarter of an Ounce of this Calcination. 


+ Carlcinator. Os. [Agent-noun f. med.L. 
calcinéve.) One who practises calcination. 

1635 Person Varieties 1. 42 What is or opinion concern- 
ing the potableness of Gold, after which, our Chymists.. 
and Calcinators .. make such search and Iabour? 


Caleinatory (keelsi-nitori, kee'lsi-), a, and sd, 
[f. med.L. calcinat- ppl. stem of caletndre + -ory.] 
A. adj. Serving for calcination. 
16xx Cotcr., Calcinatoire, calcinatorie, calcinating, 1678 
R. R[ussecr]} tr. Geber v.i. 273 Let the Calcinatory Furnace 
be made square in length four foot. = 
B. sé. A vessel used for calcination [=calcind- 
‘torium (vas) in Du Cange}. 
1730-6 in Batter; hence in Jounson and mod, Dicts, 
+ Carlcine, a. Obs. rare—*. [2 ad. med.L. cal. 
cinens, or ?*caleinus, §. calx lime.] Of lime. 
1576 Baker Gesner's Jewel of Health 206.2, An oyte will 
then issue, which shall be named the calcine oyle. 
Calcine (kelssin), v. Also 4 calcene, 4-5 
caleyne. [ad. med.L. cale/inire, a term of the 
alchemists, ‘to burn like lime, to reduce to CALX’. 
Prob. the med.1.. word arose in Italy, where ca/eiua 
‘lime, quick-lime’, deriv. of It. caéce, L. caicems, is cited by 
Du Cange in a Latin document of 1215; Florio has also 
calcinare to burn lime, ‘to burn minerals to correct the 
uallgnitls of them’, ‘Che accentuation caécexing occurs 
in Chaucer; ca/eine is the pronunciation in Ben Jonson, 
and all the poets since; though some recent Dictionaries 
give ca‘/cine either as an alternative or sole pronunciation.] 
1, To reduce to quick-lime, or to an analogous 
substance, hy roasting or burning; ‘to burn in 
the fire to a calx or friable substance’ J. 
By the alchemists and early chemists this was supposed to 
be to reduce a mineral or metal to its purest or most refined 
residuum by driving off or consuming all the more volatile 
and perishable constituents; in reality it yielded in most 
cases a metallic oxide, though sometimes only a finely com- 
minuted or sublimed form of a metal, or a desiccated form 
of other substance. s 
¢ 1386 [see Cancinine whi, sh.) ¢1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 
9 The science to beynee gold into calx .. in be corusible 3¢ 
schal fynde be gold ealcyned and reducid into erpe. 1g80 
R. Day (title) ‘The Key of Philosophic .. howe to prepare, 
Calcine, Sublime, and dissolue all manner of Mineralls. 
r6or Hortann /*/iny II. s99 Fire burneth and calcineth 
stone, whereof is made that mortar which bindeth all worke 
in masonry. 1610 B, Joxson sl leh. 11. iti, (1616) 624, I sent 
you of his feces there, calcin’d, Out of that calx, I ha’ 
wonne the salt of Merevry. 1612 Woonatn Sire. Mate 
Wks, (1653) 199 Swines hoofs burnt or Calcined till they be 
white. 1643 Sin T. Browns Relig. Afed. 1. § 50, I would 
gladly know how Moses with an actuall fire calcin'’d, or 
burnt the Golden Calfe into powder. 1799 G. Sautit 
Labvorat. 1,77 A little nitre thrown into the crucible, which 
effectually calcines the remaining regulus ofantimony. 1822 
Inttson Se, § Avt I, 328 Take some oysters-shells, calcine 
them, by keeping them in a good fire for about an hour. 
31832 Hr, Maatineau £4772 § Vall, iv. 57 Mr. Wallace ex- 
plained how the tronstone, or zie asit is called, is calcined 
in the kilns, 1874 Kutcur Dict, dfech, sv. Calcination, 
Copper and other ores are calcined, to drive off the sulphur, 
the sulphurets being oxidized and sulphuric acid being dis- 
ongnect and volatilized, : etbnad Va ae 
>. To subject to a heat sufficient to desiccate 
therguh! , destroy contained organisms, etc. | _ 
1880 MacConmac Antisept. Surg. 105 Schroder and Dusch 
established that it was not necessary to calcine air. —- 
e. fig. To purify or refine by consuming the 
grosser part, : er 
1634 Hauincton Castava (x870) 130 Vet you bya chaste 
Chimicke Art, Calcine fraile love to pietie, 1648: Ean. 
Wrstmortn. Offe Sacra (1879) 88 The Crimson streaks 
belace the Damaskt West, Calcin’d, by night, rise pure Gold 
fromthe East. ax711 Ken Pre; I 
Clay by the last Fire calcin'd, Shall to spiritual be refin’d. 
2. ge, To bum.to ashes, consume. .. 
164r M. Frank Sry. (1672) 225 Though the general con- 
flagration shall at last caleine these glorious structures into 
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ashes, 1646 J. Haru Poems 1 Harmlesse reams .. Tobacco 

can Calcine them soon to dust. 18sg CosteL.o Stom, Serecu 

77. His body was found on the stone floor of his dormitory 

calcined to acinder, 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. I. 214 Cal 

cining the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
bjfg | : 

1633 G. Hernert Teniple, Easter i, As his death calcined 
thee todust. ¢16g0 Dennam Progr. Learning |. 157 Fiery 
disputes that union have calcined. 1879 Farrar S?. Pand 
I, 19 There are souls in which the burning heat of some 
transfusing purpose calcines every other thought. 

3. itv. To suffer calcination. . 

2704 Newton Ofiichs (J.) This crystal is a pellacid fissile 
stone. .enduring a red heat without losing its transparency, 
and, in a very strong heat, calcining without fusion, 1971 
Hasunton in Phil. Trans, LX1. 49 Its cone in many parts 
has been calcined, and is still calcining, by the hat vapours, 
1861 A. B. Horr Eng. Cathedr. vi.226 Thedrawback of these 
stones [clunch and c ky is..that under fire they calcine. 

Calcined (krelsoirnd). [f. Catcine v.+-ED 1] 
Reduced to dry powder or ash by burning; sub- 
jected to the thorough action of fire; purged by 
fire. 

1583 Phat Divers new Exfer.(1594) 37 Weigh ont of this 
‘calcined coppresse one part. x6og Tis Quersi#. un. i 
105 Salts may be extracted out of all calcined metalls. 1732 
Arautunot Rules of Diet 264 Calcin’d Hartshorn, which 
has something of this Quality. x8r0 Haney Elem. Chem. 
(1826) I, 619 Pure magnesia. .is.. prepared by the calcination 
of the carbonate, and hence its name of calcined magnesia. 
1870 ‘TyNDALL Prag, Sc, (ed. 3) xi. 301 When 2 decoction 
of meat is eherually. screened from ordinary air, and sup- 
plied solely with calcined air, putrefaction never scts in. 
1876 RoutLeoce Discov, 28 The calcined ore is then ready 
for the blast furnace. 

+Calci‘neous, a. Obs. rare—'. [a. med.L. cal- 
cine-us (f. calx lime)+-o0s.] Of the nature of 
quick-lime ; caustic. 

1660 tr, Paracelsus Archidoxis 1. vi. $6 How acute or 
Calcineous socver it be.. tis by that acuity alone that it 
Operates. 

Calciner (kzelsai-nax). 

1. One who calcines. 

1908 Morreux Radeclais w. xxix, A Calciner of Ashes, 

. An apparatus for calcining; spe. a kiln or 
furnace for roasting ore. : 

1837 Penny Cyci. VII. so2/r The charge of ore usually 
put into the calciner weighs about three... tons, 3870 Eng, 
Mech. at Jan. 4497/3 There are two calciners in use [in roast- 
ing copper ore}, one of them known as an ‘open’, and the 
other as a‘blind’ calciner, 1879 Lncycl. Brit, 1X. B42. 

Calcining (kelsirnin), vd/, 56. [f. Cancine v. 
+-Incl,] ‘The process of reducing to a cals, 
burning to ashes, or subjecting to 2 roasting heat. 

¢1386 Cnaucer Chan. Vem. Prot. § T, 218 The care and 
wo That we hadden in oure matires sublymyng And in al- 
malgamyng and calceniyng Of quyk siluer. “x60r Hortaxp 
Pliny, Expl, Was, ow Art, Calcining, the burning of a 
minerall, or any thing, for to correct the malignitic of it, or 
reduce it into pouder, 264x Frexcu Distitd, 1,(1651) 9 Cor- 
rosion is the Calcining- of bodies by corrosive things, 1861 
W. Farrsairn Addr, Brit, Assoc, The different processes, 
from the calcining of the ore to the production of the bar. 

attrib, x66 Meraett Neri's Art of Glassii, The Calcar 
is a kind of calcining furnace. 1875 Urn Dict, Arts I. ot4 
The Calcining Farnace rests upon a vault. 1876 RovtLeocy 
Discow. 28 Large calcining kilns. 

Calcining (kelsoinin), Ap. a, [f. as prec, + 
-InG2.] That calcines, 


. 


[f. CaLcIne 2. +-ER 1] 


1644-58 Crevetann Ger, Pocus (1677) 15 No more of your 
calcining Flame, 1787 Dvir Jlccce (1807) 97 Dissolving 


water's, and calcining sun’s and thieving air's attacks, 

Calcinitre, synonym of NirnocaLcirr. 

+ Carlcinize, v. Olds, [see -12u.] = CALcINE », 

1607 SYLVESTER by Bartas ui. iv. i. (1623) {v7 Gods dread 
wrath, which quick doth calcinize The marble Mountains. 
2656 Biount Glossogy., Calcinize, to burn to ashes, to 
reduce metals to powder by the fire, to refine. 

Calcio- (ke'lsio-), 2 combining form of Can. 
oruM, used in names of minerals: as caleio-cele. 
stite, a variety of Creresritr containing much 
lime ;. cnleio-fe'rrite, a hydrous phosphate of - 
calcium and iron, occurring as a sulphur-yellow 
mineral (Dana). ; ; . 

Calcite (ke'lssit), Af. fod. (Haidinger 
1845 calci?) {. L. cale-cm lime +-1Te, q.v.] The 
native crystallized rhombohedral anhydrous car- 
bonate of lime (calcium carbonate), which exists in 
an immense variety of forms: cale-spar, calcareous 
spar, Taken by Dana as the type of the Caite 
Group of anhydrous carbonates. Also affrid. 

3849 Murcntson Si/uria App, 347 A changa into crystal. 
line calcite. 1894 Dawkins Cave Hunt. it. 64 Lined with 
glittering crystals of calcite. 1878 Bates Centr, dlaer, vi, 
8x Brown and black blende in quartz and calcite seams, . 

Caleitrvant, a. vare. (pedantie.) [ad. L, eal- 
citrant-cm, kicking:. see next.) Kicking; that 
‘kicks’ at any restriction. Cf. RecaLcrrnanr. 

31856 Lond. Rev. 8 Dec, 621 A calcitrant son of Cambridge, 

Calecitrate (kee'lsitrett), o. (f° L. calcitrat- 
-ppl. stem of calcitvd@-re to strike with the heels, 
kick, f, cale-cnt heel; cf. obs. F. caletiver (Cotgr.).] 
zrans, and itr, .To kick. 

x6zz3 Cockrram, Calcitrate, to kicke, or wince, 1668 
Wiis Real Char, 179 Calcitrate, kick. 1708 Motreus 
Rabelais zw. xiii. (1739) 54 The Filly. .began to spurn it, to 
calcitrate it. 1832 /oaser's Afag. V. 242 They crect an 
idol .. which the succeeding generations, each for itself, 
calcitratesand heels over, st 


CALCITRATION. 


Caleitrvation (kcelsitret-{on). 
ptec.: Sed -ANION.] Kicking. A¢. and fig. 

1652 A, Ross Avcana Microc. 52 The birth of a child is 
caused partly by its calcitration, z7oz’C. Marner A/agn. 
Chr, wt, tu. ii, (1852) 537. 3866 G. Macponarp Axx, Q. 
Neigh. x. (1878) 181 There were signs of calcitration in the 
churchwarden, when he perceived whither I was leading him, 


Calcium (kelsivm)., Chen. [f (by Sir H, 
Davy) L. calx, cac(d)- lime, on the type of other 
names of metals in -Uaf, -1UM.] 

1. A chemical ‘element, one of the, ‘metals of the 
alkaline earths’, being the basis of lime; though 
one of the most widely diffused- of elements, it is 
found in nature only in composition, and was first 


[n. of-action f. 


separated by Davy: in 1808, as a light yellow’ 


metal, ductile and malleable, about as hard as 
gold, which rapidly oxidizes in at containing 
moisture, and forms ‘quick-lime’. Symbol Ca. 

+2808 Sin H. Dayy in 2A22. Trans, XCVIIL 346 I shall 
venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline earths 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnium. 1815 W, PHiciis 

Outl, Alin. § Geol. (ed. 3) 25 Lime Tras been proved by Sir 
H. Davy.. to be a metallic oxide, consisting of 28 per cent. 
of ox: gen and'72 of calcium. 1878 Huxvey Physiogr. 81 
A solid carbonate of calcium ., more commonly termed 
carbonate of lime, 188r Lockyer in Nature No. 614. 321/2 
Those short common lines of calcium which for years past 
we had watched coming out of the salts of calcium when 
decomposition was taking place, 

2, attrib. = Canoe; as in calcium compounds, 
salts, ete.; esp, calcium carbonate, CaCO,, car- 
bonate of lime, or limestone, and arragonite; cal- 
cium chloride, Ca Cl,, chloride of lime, bleach- 
ing powder; calcium finoride, Ca Fl,, fluor 
spat; calcium light, the lime-light; calcium 
oxide, Ca O, quick-lime; calcium phosphate 
Ca; (PO,)2, phosphate of lime, the chief constituent 
of bone-ash ; calcium silicate, Ca Si O;, found 
crystallized in tabular spar, etc.; calcium sul- 
phate, Ca SO,, found crystallized as Gypsum. 
,1864.Daily Tel, 4 Oct., A blinding ray from a calcium 
light apparatus. x869 Roscoe Ze, Chem. 154 When bones 
are burnt, a white solid mass is left behind} this is called 
Calcium Phosphate. 187z Daily News 7 Nov., Calcium 
lights shone on smiling multitudes. 1873 Fownrs Chem, 
364 Calcium Carbonate is always precipitated. 

Calco- (kee'lko), combining form of L. cale-cm 
lime [not formed on L. analogies, which give cadi-, 
but after Gr. words] in various technical terms. 

1896 Tomes Dental Anat. 139 The ‘calcospherites,’ by 
which name he designated the globular forms seen and de- 
scribed by Rainie, J/did. 140 or this modified albumen he 
proposes the name of‘ calcoglobulin'. 1882 Dana JZin. App. 
it, 20,Cadcozinci¢e. a mixture of zincite and calcite. 

Caleography, improper spelling of Caauc-. 

+ Caricops. Obs. A kind of fish. 

ryz7'A. Haminron Mew ace, Z. Ind I. xxxiii. x1 Fish- 
ponds to serve his Kitchin with Carp, Calcops and Mullet. 

Caleour, yar. of CaLKER, Ods., a diviner. 

Cale-sinter (kelksinter). viz, [ad. Ger. 
halk-sinter, £. halk lime (a. L. cale-ene; see CALc-) 
+sinéer slag.] A hard ‘crystalline deposit-from 
springs which hold carbonate of lime in solution. 

1823 W. Buckranp_ Feliz. Diluv. 115 Firmly cemented 
together: by stalagmitic infiltrations of calc-sinter. 1830. 
Lyewt Princ. Geol. 1. 200 One of these springs. .has formed, 
by its incrustations, an elevated mound of solid travertin, 
or cale-sinter. 3850 Lerron AZilZer's Anc, Art § 268. 300 
In Greece ,..tuifa and cale-sinter .. were also employed, 

Cale-spar (kelkispa-s). Ain. [see Catc-.] 
Caleareous spar or rhombohedral ‘crystallized 
carbonate oflime. .  - 

1822 “Mrs, Lowry Convers, Afin. 11. 28, Most of the fine 
calcspar. of Derbyshire, is of a deep topaz yellow colour. 
1830 Dauseny Atom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 267 Why -.do the 
Particles of carbonate of lime, assume Sometimes the form 
of calc-spar, sometimes of arragonite? 

‘Cale-tuff (keIkwf). Ain. [see Canc] A 
porous deposit of carbonate of lime, formed: by the 
waters of calcareous springs ; calcareous tufa. - 

18zz Mrs, Lowry_ Convers. Afiz, IL. 265 Acidiferous 

Earthy Minerals .. Calc-tuff. 
Geol, xx: (1876) 420 Calc-tuff .. is an open, porous,and some- 
what earthy deposition of carbonate of lime from calcareous, 
springs. .1863 Warrs Dict, Chem. 1. 722 Calctuff, an allu- 
vial form of carbonate of calcium. ~ ona 

Caleulability (kelkizlabiliti). [f, next: see 
-Iry.] The quality. of being calculable.\, ee 

1873 B. Srewart Conserv. Force vi. 138 The characteristic 
of all such [machines] is their calculability. - =: 

Calculable (ke'lki#lib’l),.@, [f L. calcudé-re 
or Fy caleatler to calculate: see -ABLE, -BLE. So 
mod.F. celcudable.]. Capable of being calculated ; 
that may be reckoned, measuréd,.or computed. - 

ax7a¢ Nogtn ‘Léves U1. 182, Eclipses ,. being regular and 
calculable.- "2809-10 CotEripce Friend (1865) 103 Incapable 


of producing any regular, continuous, and calculable effect. ~ 


x829 I Tavtor Zuchus. vis (1867) 113 The connexion of 


physical causes and effects is known-and calculable. -1865~ 
“Sat, Reo, 25 Mar. 332/2 There is always a caleulable risk of 


avacancy.. _ - 


_B, Of a’person: Such ‘that. his. action in given.” 
circumstances can be reckoned upof and estimated.” 


~ 1865 Pall Mal? G-1:May 2 He is the least consistent, ¥e- 


liable, and calculable of public men. -1876 Geo. Ettor- 


x857 Pace Adv. Tert-bh. - 
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Dan. Der, za2 He was exactly the man to feel the utmost 
piquancy in a girl whom he had not found quite calculable. 


Calcular (ke lkislix), . AZath. (2 £. CaLoun- 
us+-aR1,] Of or pertaining to a calculus. 

183: Brewster New/or (1855) 11. xiv. 9 The rules are .. 
extricated from algebraical process, and presented in cal- 
cular form. : 

+ Caloulary, sd. ? Obs. [same deriv. as next.] 
Grew’s name for a ‘congeries of little stony knots’ 
In a peat. 

1674 Grew Anat, Plants vi. § 3 ‘The Calculary (most ob- 
servable in rough-tasted, or Choak-Pears) is a Congeries of 
little stony Knots. 1677 — Anat. Mruits ii, § 6 Tartareous 
Grains .. in some Pears ., almost as hard as a Plum-stone ; 
which I have thereupon named the Calculary. 1753 
Ciampers Cyct. Supp. s.v., Vhe calculary is no vital, or 
essential part of the fruit, 1852 Smutu Zag. § 2, Dect., 
Calculary, Aicrre. . 

Caleulary (ke 'lki#lari), 2. Aved. [ad. L. ca?- 
cularius, {. calculus stone: see -aRy.J Of or 
pertaining to a calculus ; gravelly. 

1660 Gaupen Bf. Brewnrigg 218 Motion was tedious. .to 
him, by reason of his calculary infirmity and corpulency. 

+Caloulate, st. Ods. [f. L. calculare to reckon : 
see next. Cf. estimate sb., and see -aTE!, 2.} 

A calculation, reckoning, estimate. 

1695 E. Bernarp Voy. fr. Aleppo in Mise. Cur, (1708) IIL. 
99 By 2 moderate Calculate there could not have been less 
at first than 560. 1 Rycaur //ist, Turks 111, 432 An 
Exact avid Secret Calculate was made of the true Number. 
1734 Nortn Lxan. 11 viii. » 26. 602 Nor were these 
Brothers mistaken in their Calculate. 

Calculate (kelkifMeit), vt [ff L. calcudat- 
ppl. stem of calculd-re to count, reckon, f. calculus 
a stone (see Cancutus). Cf. It. cakolare, Sp., Pg. 
calcular, T. catculer. An early form of the pa. 
Pole. was caleulat, -ate, ad. L. caleulat-us.] 

. trains. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning; to compute, 
reckon. 

1570 Des Afath. Pref 42 Hable to Calculate the Planetes 
places for alltymes. 1656 tr. Hadbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 
92 When we calculate the magnitude and motions of heaven 
orearth, 167% True Non-Con/. 152 About 165 years, before 
the Counce! .. is‘the highest period from whence they can 
becalculat. 1833 H1. Martineau Alanch, Strike iii, 35 The 
men looked at the ground, and calculated how much digging 
and other work there would be. 1860 TynDALL Glac. 11. § 1. 
223 Bradley was able to calculate the velocity of light. 

b. absol, To perform calculations, to form an 


estimate. 

t6ox Suaxs. Ful. C. 1. iii. 65 Why Old men, Fooles, and 
Children calculate. 1613 R. C. Table i lph. (ed. 3) Calcu- 
fate, cast a count, reckon, 1789 T. JerreRson Writ. (1859) 
III. 35 As yet, no vote has been given which will enable 
us to calculate, on certain ground. : 

2. eltigt. To ascertain beforehand the time or 
circumstances of (an event, e. g.an eclipse, a nativity) 
by astrology or mathematics. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen, VI, 1. i. et A cunning man did cal- 
culate my birth And told me that by Water I should dye. 
1667 Mitton P. L. viit.80 When they come to model Heav'n 
And calculate the Starrs. 1857 De Quincuy China 10 To 
calculate a lunar eclipse. 7 

+8. To reckon in, count, include. Ods. 

1643 Sober Sadness 32 {He} must have been calculated in 
the Black-bill, if he had not taken himselfe off. . 

4. To plan or devise with forethought; to think, 


out; to frame, arch. 

x654 G. Gopparn in /utrod. to Burton's Diary (1828) I, 
30 For the indenture, that was calculated at Court. 1672 
Grew Idea Hist. Plants § 3 ‘That .. is a Thought not well 
Calculated. x708 Swirt Sentiments Ch, Eng. Man Wks. 
1755 IE. 1. 68 He doth not think the church of England so 
narrowly calculated, that it cannot fall in with any regular 
species of government. 1820 Hoyle’s Games Iinpr.171 Bach 
[player] calculates his game without inspecting the tricks. 
1856 Emerson Lung. Traits, Character Wks. (Bohn) HH. 61 
The English did not calculate the conquest of the Indies. 
It fell to their character. | ‘ 

5. To arrange, design, prepare, adjust, adapt, 
or fit for a purpose. Const. for, or zvf. with 7; 
now only in passive. 

1639 FuLer Holy War u. iii.(1840) 51 This vision, though 
calculated for this one bishop, did generally serve for all the 
nonresidents. 1691 T. H[aLe] 4cc. New Juvent. 16 Voyages 
all calculated for the proving ‘her against the Worm. 1727 
Swirr Modest Prop. Wks. 1753 II. u. 66, I calculate my 
remedy for this.. kingdom of Ireland, and for no other. 
1932 Brerneiey Servon to S. P. G. Wks. III, 250 ‘The 

istian religion was calculated for the. bulk of mankind. 
1816 Scorr Aztiz. i, The coach was calculated to carry six 
regular passengers.- 1848 Taint wate Kev. (1877) 1. 137 The 
college is calculated for the reception of sixty students. 


b. Inthe ga. .pp/e-the notion of design gradually 
disappears, leaving merely the sense ‘ suited’: see 
CaLcuLaATeD below. (Cf. the-similar history of 
apt, fit, adapted, fitted.) - : . 

6. atv. To reckon or count zfor or 97. 
3807 Sourney Life (1850) III. 109 All those may almost be 


calculated upon, x829 I, Taynox-Euchus, vi. (1867) 114 . 


Secutity in calculating upon the-future. 1873 Tristram 
Afoad viii, 150 We had calculated ona quiet Sunday. 
> 7, U.S. colléy. To think, opine, suppose, ‘reckon’; 
“to intend, purpose. -1- > - anne ~ 
3830 Gact Lawrie T. n. v. (18. : 
no thing to make nobody afeard. _ 1833 Marryat Peter S. 


- liv. (Aswerican speaking] ‘Well, captain,’ said he, ‘so you, 


~met with a squall?*, -‘T calculate not.” 1837 Haurgurron, 


_ nists “and calculators, 
~Nature hates calculators; her methods are saltatory and 


CALCULATOR. 


Clock, §. 291, T calculate you_couldn’t fault it in no par- 
ticular, 1859 Axickerbocher Mag. XVII. (Bartlett), Mr. 
Crane requested those persons who calculated to join the 
singin’ school to come forward, 


t Calculate, v.2 Ods. [f. L. calculus stone, 
pebble; cf. coagulate, etc.] dtr. To form stone 
in the bladder. Hence Caleulating pf/. a. 

1607 Torsuiy, Four. Beasts 197 The same..with Parsley 
drunk in Wine .. dissolveth the stone in the bladder, and 
preventeth al! such calculating gravel in time tocome. 


Calculated (ke lkitleited), pa. pple. & ppl. a. 
[f Cancunaty v7.1 + -xp!,] 

1. Reckoned, estimated, devised with forethought. 
1863 Geo. Evior Romola mi. xxvi. (1880) 11, 266 When he 


-did speak it was with a calculated caution. 


2. Fitted, suited, fit, apt ; of a nature or character 
proper or likely ¢o. 

31722 Dr For Col. Yack (1840) 286 The state of life that 1 
was now in was. .perfectly calculated to make a man com- 
pletely happy. 1793 W. Ronerts Looker-on (1794) No. 52 
JI. 273 These interlopers .. acted in a manner that was cal. 
culated to bring scandal upon the profession. 1795 SOUTHEY 
Life (1849) 1. 256 Never had man so many relations so little 
calculated to inspire confidence. 1864 MansEt Lett, etc, 
(1873) 298 These transparent disguises were not calculated, 
and, probably, were not intended, to deceive, 1868 Grap- 
STONE Fuv. Mundi i. 4870) 3 A circumstance calculated to 
excite strong suspicion. 1879 in Cassed?’s Techn. Educ. IV, 
76/2 Ireland is .. well calculated for the successful prose. 
cution of ostreoculture. : . 

Calculating (ka'lkisletin), vd/. sb. [ff as 
prec. +-1neG1,] “The action of the vb. Cancunate ; 
calculation: chiefly a¢trcd., as in caleulating-engine, 
smachine, -machinery, cte, 

1710 Brit. c!pollo 111. 66 His ‘Trigonometry for the Cal. 
culating of Sines, Tangents, etc, 1833 Brewster Vat. Megte 
xi, 292 The greater part of the calculating-machinery. 1878 
Tarr & STEWART Unseen Univ. ii. § 80. 90 Charles Babbage, 
the designer of the well-known calculating engine. 

Calculating (karlkisleitin), pp. al. [fas prec. 
+-Ine2,] That calculates ; esp. that shrewdly or 
selfishly reckons the chances of gain or advantage. 

1809-12 Mar. Evcrewortn 2 dsenéee ix, He was calculating 
and mercenary, 3828 Scorr /. AZ. Perth xxxii, It had 
been resolved, with the most calculating cruelty. 184x 
Muiaut in Nonconf 1. 145 Men of a hardier, more sincere, 
less calculating religion. 

Hence Ca‘leula:tingly adv. 

1855 Mrs. Wuitney Gayworthys i. (187917 Huldah Brown 
looked calculatingly upon the gathered material. 

+Calculating, Af/. 2.47 Obs. See Carcu- 
LATE v2 

Calculation (kelkiléifon). Also 4 caleu- 
Jacioun, fa. F. calculation, ad. L. calceulation-en, 
{. caleulare to reckon, CALCULATE. See -aTi0n.] 

1. The action or process of reckoning ; computa- 
tion. 

1393 Gowen Con/. LI, 230 A great magicien Shulde of his 
calculation, Seche of constellation, How they the citee 
tighten elte, /6id. 111. 46 He maketh his calculations, He 
maketh his demonstrations. cxqoo Maunpev. 236 The 
Philosophres comen, and seyn here avys aftre her calcula- 
ciouns. 3614 Rateich Hist. Wordd wi, xxv. (R.) One Bar- 
tholomew Scullet..hath by calculation found the very day. 
1757 Jounson Rabi. No. 1545 No estimate is more in 
danger of erroneous calculations. 1875 Jowetr Péndo (ed. 2) 
(II. 4x2 All arithmetic and calculation have to do with 
number. : ‘i ! s 

2. concr. The form in which reckoning is made ; 
its product or result. 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. fp. 134 If we suppose our 
present calculation, the Phaenix now in nature will be the 
sixt from the Creation. 1812 Jane Austen Afaus/, Park 
(1851) 8z If the first calculation is wrong, we make a second 
better. 287z C. Davies Metr. Syst. 1, 125 This calculation 
could not long suit the revenue. r-) 

3. Estimate of probability, forecast. 

1847 Emerson Refres. Men vi. Napoleon Wks, (Bohn) I. 372 
His very attack was never the inspiration of courage, but 
the result of calculation. 1848 Lytton Harold v. 142 
Hitherto, he had advanced on his career without calcula- 
tion. 7864 Tennyson £y. Ard. 470 The lazy gossips of the 
port, Abhorrent of a calculation crost. 

Calcula‘tional, «. rare. [f. prec. +-ab.] Of 
or pertaining to calculation. 

1874 Ptazzi Suytn Our Lnherit. ii: 14 Knowing well the 
numerical and calculational value of 7, 

+Caleulative, a1 Aled. ? Obs. [f.CaLouL-us 
+-ATIvB.] Liable to calculary disease. 

1687 Tomiinson Reno's Disp. 189 Foments applyed to 
pleuritical .. persons, as also to the calculative. 

Caleulative (kellki#létiv), a2  [f. Carou- 
LATE vt: gee -ATIVE.] Of or pertaining to cal- 
culation; given to calculating. : 

21766 Burney Popgery Laws Wks. 1X, 389 Habits of calcula- 
tive dealings.- 1840 Fraser's Mag. XX, 307 Extraordinary 
calculative powers. 1868 Cartyie Fred. trt. VIII. x1x. v. 
17o.Daun .. sits expectant; elaborately calculative, 
-Caleulator (ke'lkieiter). [a. L. calculétor, 
n. of agent _f: caleuld-re, corresp. to F. calcula- 
deur? see CALCULATE and -OR.] ~ 

1. One who calculates ; a reckoner- 


- €'1380 Wyctir Sed Wks, IT. 408 Siche ben many calkela- 


tours. 16xx-Cotcr, ‘Calciietenr, a reckoner, calculator. 


“ : "| .x722 De Por Plage (1884) 227 Calculators of Nativities, 
56, I calculate, that ain’t - 


38gx THACKERAY Sec. fez. Wap. ii, (Pock. ed.z887) 321 Econo- 
1841-4 Iemenrson Ess. Experience - 
impulsive, , 


4-2 


CALCULATORY. 


2. a. A set of tables to facilitate calculations. 
b. A mechanical contrivance for performing cer- 


tain calculations ; a calculating machine. 

1784 Tuomson (éit/c) The Universal Calcutator. 1824 W. 
Watton (titi) The Complete Calculator... and Universal 
Ready Reckoner, 1876 S. Kensingtow Afuseum Catal. No. 
831 This screw bears a calculator which serves to read 
angular displacements of less than zo seconds. 

Ca‘leulatory, a. ? Obs. [f. CALcuLaTE v. + 
-ony ; corresp. to L. caleulatorius, F. caleulatoire.| 
Of or pertaining to calculation or estimate. 

x6xx Cotor., Cadcudatoire, calculatorie, calculating. 1627 
Jackson Creed v1. Wks. V. 260 The argument is but cal- 
culatory, and this kind of argument is deceitful. 1649 Br. 
Haut Cases Conse. ut. ii. (1654) 179 Calculatory or figure- 
casting Astrology. 1677 Prior Ox/fordsh. 286 The first 
Contriver of the Art Calculatory in disputation. 

+Carlowle, sd. Obs, Also 7 calcull, 8 caleul. 
[a. F. calcu? in same sense, ad. L. calculus: sec 


below.] =Catcusation. 


z60r Houann Pliny xvii. xxix, According to the calcull © 


of others, the true reason and cause is this. 1682 WHELER 
Journ. Greece 1.20 He is much mistaken in the Caleule, both 
of its Longitude and Latitude. 1718 Woprow Corr, (843) 
II, 407, I design .. to... bring the matter to a close calcule 
with the printers. 1754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Latu (1809) 480 
Decrees .. founded on an error in calcu). 

+Ca‘Icule, v. Oss. Forms: 4 calculen, cal- 
clen, 5 calkule, -el, -ylle, 5-6 -il(1, 4-6 calcule. 
{?a. I. calcule-y in same sense, ad. L. calcula-re: 
see CALOULATE.] To reckon ; = CALCULATE v. 

1377 Lancet. P. Pl. B. xv. 364 Of bat was calculed of pe ele- 
ment be contrarie fei fynde. ¢1380 Wreur Sev. xxix. 
Sc}. Wks. I, 75 Pei traveilen in veyn pat calculen pat, etc. 
1387 TrevisA Higdenx (Rolls Ser.) Li. 237 He calclep and 
accountep pe ages of be world by powsendes, 1496 Dives 
& Paug, (W. de Wot, xxv. 62/1 They that calculen & casten 
yeres, dayes & monethes. 31849 Compl. Scot. 167 Quha can 
calkil the degreis of kyn & blude. 1559 H. Batnavis Let. 
in Keith f/ést. AG. Se. App. 44 You may calkill what twa 
thousand futemen. . will tak monethlie. 

+ Calculer. Obs. [f. prec.] =Cancunaton. 

€1391 Cuaucer As/rod, x4 ‘Thin almury is cleped the den- 
ticle of capricome or ellesthe kalkuler. 1470 HaroineChrox. 
clxxxviii. ix, The xx, daye of Maye. .as calculers it knowe. 

Calculifrage (kelkimifreidz). Aved. [a. F. 
caleulifrage a. ‘that breaks caleuli’, L. type *ca/- 
culifrag-ts,f. frag-us breaking, frangére to break.] 
An instrument introduced into the bladder for 
breaking down calculi (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence 
Calculi:fragous @., (medicines) fitted for break- 
ing or reducing calenli. 

+ are vb, sb. Obs. [f. CALCULE 2. + 
-Inci] Calcu ating, reckoning, 
«3374 Cuaucer Troylus 1.71 Whan pis Catcas knew b 
calkelyng, 3387 Trevisa Jigen (Rolls Ser.) I. 39 pe cal- 
culynge of Denys. . hab lasse by xxii 3ere ban be calculynge 
of y Pata 1882 Batman Barth. De P. R- vin, xxvi. 131 Able 

to science and use of calkling and of accompts. . 

Ca‘leulist. [f. Cancun-us +-1st.] One skilled 
in a mathematical calculus ; a mathematician. 

1829 Car.yte For, Rev. & Cont. Misc. 1V. 138 Mathesis, 
of which, it has been said, many a Great Calculist has not 
even 2 notion. 

+ Calculo'se, a. 

1. Stony, pebbly. 

©1420 Pallad, on Hush, 1. 274 The feldes calculose. 

2. Afed.=CALOULOUS 1. 

1686 Sir ‘T. Browne's Psexd. Ep. u. iv. 6x Calculose [ed. 
1646 calculous] concretions in the kidney. 

ence Galculosity. rare—°. 


1656 Biounr Glossogr., Calerlosity, fulness of stones or 
Counters. 


Calculous (kelkislas), a. [ad. L. calculés-us, 
£ calculus stonep pebble ; corresp, to F. calender] 

1. Afed. Of or pertaining to. 4 calculus or the 
stone; diseased with the storic; caleulary. 

*x605 Tinans pony 1, 156 A remedy .. to mittigate and 
to dissolue such calculous & stony matter. 1683 Rontnson in 
Ray's Corr. (3848) 137 A good medicine in some scorbutic 
and calculous cases. @x80r W. Huuerven Comment, xvi. 
(1806) 84 In opening the bodies of calculous persons. 1803 
Med, Frnt, 1X. 355 To ascertain the precise nature of cal- 
culous urine, 3827 Anernutiy Surg. Whe, (2827) II, 207 
No calculous concretion was found after death. 1858 Loud. 
Rev, Oct. 230 A victim of confirmed calculous disease. . 

+2. Stony (as the ‘calculary’ of a pear). Ods. 
169z Grew dnai, Plants vi. $3 A simple Body, having 

Hele her any of the Lignous branches in it, nor any Caleulous 

ots. 


Calculus (kelkids). -P/. -i,-uses, [L.3= 
‘small stone’, dim. of caéx ‘stone, pebble ; also, 
a stone or counter used in playing draughts, a 
stone used in reckoning on the abacus or counting 
board, whence, reckoning, calculation, account; and 
a stone used in voting, whence, vote, sentence.] 

1. Aged. A stone. A generic term for concre- 
tions occurring accidentally in the animal body’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Calculi are of many kinds, and 
receive names from the various parts of the body 
in which they’ occur, as ;ézal (in the kidneys), 
vesical (in the bladder), drostatic (in the’ pros- 
tate), -zutestinal (in the intestines, ':chiefly’ of 
animals), etc., or from the nature of their’ com- 
position, as lithic acid, uric.acid caletules, etc. 

(x6x9 Scraten 2.04. Thess: (1627) I. ‘To Rdr. 5 That fla- 


[ad. L. cateetlds-ts stony] 
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gellum studiosorum, Calculus Renum.] 1732 AnsuTHNoT H 
Rules of Dict 420 A Human Calculus, or Stone. 1760 tr. 
Koystler's Trav. 1V. 339 Bezoar is ..a_stone or. calculus 
taken from a species of the East and West Indian goats. 
1807 M. Baie Alford, Anat, 308 Calculi when divided.. 
exhibit most commonly a laminated structure. -1849 Topp 
Cyel, Anat, & Phys. WV.85/1 The oriental bezoard, a resinous 
intestinal calculus. 1880 Aled. Temp. Frat. Oct. 6 Biliary 
calculi are not infrequently due to this influence. . - 
2. Computation, calculation. Ods. 

2684 T. Burner The. Barth. 166 Supposetheabyss was but 
half as deep as the deep ocean, to make thiscalculus answer, 
all the dry land ought to be cover’d with mountains. 1693 
E. Hatrey in Phil, Trans, XVU. 654 Were this Calculus 
founded on the Experience of a very great number of Years. 
3817 Corenipce Big. Lit. 140 For the purposes of mathee 
matical calculus it is indifferent which force we term nega- 
tive, and which positive. . 

3. Alath. A system or method of calculation, 
‘acertain way of performing mathematical investi- 
gations and resolutions’ (Hutton); a, branch of 
mathematics involving or leading to calculations, 
as the DIFFERENTIAL, Intecra, Calculus, ete. 
The differential calculus is often spoken of as ‘the 
calculus’. 

1672 Phil. Trans, VII. 4017, I cannot yet reduce my Ob- 
servations to a calculus. xgg0 Jbid. XLVII. xi. 62 Mr. 
Clairant .. kept his calculus a profound secret. 1804 /éid. 
XCIYV. arp If the introduction of the new calculi, as they 
have been called, has extended the sof science. 1796 
Hutton Alath, Dict. 1. 234 We say the Arithmetical or 
Numeral Calculus, the Algebraical Calculus, the Differ- 
ential Calculus, the Exponential Calculus, the Fluxional 
Calculus, the Integral Calculus, the Literal or Symbolical 
Calculus, te... Algebraical, Literalor Symbolicad Calculus 
is..the same with algebra. 1837 Cartyte /r. Rev. (1872) 
LI, 11. i. 60 Science which cannot with all its calculuses, 
differential, integral, and of variations, calculate the Prob- 
lem of Three gravitating Bodies. ee Mutt Logie ut. xxiv. 
§6 The general problem of the algebraical calculus, 1854 
Boote /avest. Laws Th. i, (L.) The exhibition of logic in 
the form of a calculus, 1878 Geo. Extor Coll. Break/. P. 
a) Fount of spirit force Beyond the cafculus. 

ald, obs. f. Coup ; obs. pa. t. of Caun. 
iCaldarium (k&ldéerijm). [L., f. calid-us 
hot.J] A (Roman) hot bath or bath-room. 

1753 in CHamuens Cyed. Supp. 1832 Get. Pomperana 1. 
vi. 106 The stove of the caldarium. 1856 R. Vavuonan 
Alystics (1860) [. v. i. 110 It.. grinds their corn, fills their 
caldarium. 1881 Danwis_£arth-worms 227 The tops of 
the broken down walls of a caldarium or bath were like- 
wise covered up with 2 feet of ¢: 

Caldee, obs. form of CUALDEE. 

| Caldera (kaldéeri). Geol. [a. Sp. caldera= 
Pg. caldetva, \*. chaudiére cauldron, kettle, boiler 
-L. cald@ria, pl. of prec.] A deep cauldron-like 
cavity on the summit of an extinct volcano. 

1865 Lyte Llem. Geol, (ed. 6) 632 Enlarged afterwards 
into a caldera. 1875 Watts Dict. Chem. VII, 553 [In] the 
valley of Furnas .. the soil is now perforated by a number 
of geysers. The three largest and most active of these are 
called ‘caldeiras’, : 

Ca‘lderite. J/ix. <A variety of garnet. 

2837 Dana _S/fi, (1868) 269 Caldervite, a mineral from 
Nepaul, is said to be nothing but massive garnet. 

Caldese, var. of CuaLpEsy v., to cheat. 

+ Caldewelle. Obs. 

63 Alaun, & Housch. Exp, 192 Item payd flor viij. pypys 
of caldewelle, ix.s. 

+ Caldmawe: sce CALMEWE. 

* Caldrife, var, of Caunpuire a. Se. cold. 

Caldyron, another spelling of Cauiproy. 

+ Cale, sb. Obs. fa. F. cade insame sense.} A 
kind of head-dress worn by women ; a Caun. 

1588 Dutoney in Xoxdurgi Ballads (1887) VI. 391 Her 
Ladies. .in costly cales of gold. 

+ Cale, 5b.2 Obs. . . 

1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4453/4 One black Gelding .. with a 
very large Star tending to a Cale, a charge lately Inid on 
his Left Eye. : ‘ ; 

Cale, 56.3, early northern f Kaur, Cont, cab- 
bage, and cabbage broth or soup. 

ale: see also CALES. 

+Cale, v. Obs. [a. I. ca/e-” in same sense 

(=Pn, Sp. calar, It. edlare) s—L, chalé-re, ad, Gr. 


. XaAa-v to slacken, loosen, let down, lower.] 


‘traits. To lower (sails, yards, etc.). . 

x6sz Unounanr Yerecd Wks. (1834) 211 By the malig- 
nancie or over-niastering power of a’ cross winde, they 
should be forced to cale the hypocritical bunt, . 

| Calean, callean, calleoon. [Pers. 15 
galiyan.] *’A water-pipe for smoking ; the Persian 
form of the hubble-bubble’ (Yule). z 

1739 Exton in Hanway 7rav. (x762) 1. 1, v. 16 Several 
persians of distinction, who, smoaking their callean, ob- 
served a profound silence. 81x H. MArt¥N Let. in Ment. 
ut (1825) 412 Reclining in en and smoking calcans. 
1828 Auzstlbash i. 59 (Y.) The elder of the men met to 
smoke their calleoons under the shade. 

‘Caleatour: see CALIATouR. 

Calecannon, var. of CoLoOANNON. 


- Caleche, caléche: see CAbasu. 


Caledonian (keliddwniin), @ and sd [f 


_ Calédonia, Roman name of part of northern Britain, 


in modern times applied poctically or rhetorically 
to Scotland, ‘or the. Scottish Highlands, ‘ Cale- 
donia, stern and wild’ (Scott).] 


CALEPY, 


A. adj. Of ancient Caledonia; of Scotland. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Caledonian, belonging to Scot- 
Jand, formerly cailed Caledonia. 1785 Wanton Alilton's 
Sify, Lid. (1.) Tinged with Caledonian or Pictish woad. 
Afod. Used in titles, as ‘the Gentlemen of the Caledonian 
Hunt’, ‘the Caledonian Railway’. . 

B. sb. A native of ancient Caledonia ; Aztmor- 


ously = Scotchman. : 

1768 J. Macrierson (¢it/e) Critical Dissertations on the 
Origin of the Ancient Caledonians, 1782 (¢i#ée) The Un- 
fortunate Caledonian in England, 1813 J. Gran (#z¢/e) 
Account of the Picts, Caledonians, and Scots, 1883 Daily 
News 4 Sept. 5/6 Those who go ‘through’ with the volatile 
Caledonian [Flying Scotchman], . 

Caledonite (ke'ldonoitt). Alix. [f. L. Cale- 
don-t@ Scotland + -1Tz.] A mineral (see quot.) 
found at Leadhills in Lanarkshire and elsewhere. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chere. (1879) L. 722 Caledonite, cupreous 
sulpho-carbonate of lead, from Leadhills in Scotland. 

Caleduct, var. of Catipuct. 

Caleevere, obs. form of CALiven. 
Calefacient (keliferfitnt), a. and sé. fad. 
L. calefacient-en, pr. pple. of calefactre to make 
warm, f. cale-re to be warm + faccre to make.] 

A. adj, Producing warmth. 

B. 50. Afed. A medical agent which produces 
warmth or a sense of heat. 
166r Lovet fist, Anim. & Alin. 4x8 It's cured .. by .. 
calefacicnts. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885 Lp. Brasweer 
in 19h Cent. June 1027 Galen..says ¢ ‘ Old age is cold and 
dry, and is to be corrected by calefacients.” 

+ Calefacted, p/.a. [f. L. calefact-us heated 
+-ED.] Heated, warm. 

1599 A. M. Gadbelhouer’s Bh. Physick 85/1 Liquefye it in 
some calefactede locatione. : 
Calefaction. (kcelferkfen), Also 6 cali-, 7 
calfaction, callifaction. Now rare. [ad. L. 
calefactién-ent, n. of action f, ealefacére.] ; 

i. Making warm (41, and fg.); warming, heating. 

1547 Boornr Brev. Health \xxiti. 22 It doth signifye cali- 
faction of the lyver. 1574 Newton Health Mag. 4 Exer- 
cise by motion and calsfaction. 1658 R. Franck North. 
Aleut. (1821) 35 Ardent are other some because influenced by 

callifaction. ¢17g0 Fraxkiin Led/, Wks. 1840 VI. 98 The 
blood is returned again to the heart for a fresh calefaction. 
31852 J, H. Newnan Scofe Univ. Lduc. 10 The scignce 
of calefaction and ventilation is reserved for the north. 

2. Heated condition. ! 

1634 R. H. Salerne Regit. 196 The Calefaction or boyl- 
ing ceaseth not by Blood-letting. 1844 Dlackw. Jag. 509 
[ cae after his labours in a state of extremecalefaction. 

+3. Aled. (See quot.) Obs, 

1612 Woopaut Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 268 Calfaction is 
a.. preparing simple and compound medicaments, not by 
boyling or burning, but by the moderate heat of the Sun, 
fire, Pontus equinus, vel ejus vicarius.’ 

Calefactive (kzl?fektiv); a. Now rare. [f. 
L, calefact-, ppl. stem of calefacére to warm: see 
-Ive.] Having the tendency to warm ; warming. 

1576 Newton tr. Lewnete’s Complex. (1633) ror The warme 
and calefactive spirit, which .. was infused into the whole 
world. 1678 Honus Decamerat Wks, 1845 VIL -120 The 
air,. had gotten a calefactive power, 2874 B, Burwarp 
S. Lover 1. 158 Calefactive depths of Celticism. 

Calefactor (keléfektor). [Agent-noun of 
Latin type from calefaccre to warm.] . 

1. He who, or that which warms; a warmer. 

160g Timme Quersét. 11, vii. 133 It standeth in neede of a 
calefactor and restorer of heate, 

2. Name of a small kind of stove. : 

1831 Fraser's Mag, U1. 140 On the onc hand. «smokes din 
patent calefactors) a Dinner of innumerable courses. 

\. Calefarctory (kel/ferktori), @. and sé. [ad. 
L, calefactorius having heating power, f. cale/acére 
to warm; in B, ad. med.L. calefactdrtum a place 
or appliance for warming.J , 

A. adj. Adapted for or tending to warming. 
agzx J. Pucnue Clué (1817) 53 Love, like sunbeams, .con- 

tracted to one object is fervent and calefactory, 1848 

Bachelor of Albaity 78 Calefactory arrangements and 
thermal comforts. : 
B. sd. 1. ‘The room in a monastery where the 


inmates warmed themselves, | ; 

168x Biount Glossogr., Catifactory, is a room in a Monas- 
tery, with one or more fires in it, where the Religious per- 
sons warn themselves, after they come from Matins. 1774 
T, Wesr slatig. Furness (1805) 73 The locutorium, cale- 
factory, and conversation room. 1844 S. R. Martiaxn 
Dark Ages 406 Warmed by hot air from the stove in the 
calefactory. mes oe, 

2. A warming-pan; the ball’ of precious metal 
containing hot water, on which the priest warmed 
his hands when‘adiministering the eucharist in cold 
weather; otherwise called’ the Zome. : 

1536 Jaw. Lincoln Cathedral in Monasticon Anglic VU. 
128: A calefactory, silver and’ gilt, with leaves graven, 
weighing .nine ounces and half. 1536 Regist. Riches in 
-Antiq. Saris, (1771) 198 A Fat of Silver for holy water ..2 
calefactory, silver and gilt with divers Scriptures. 

+3. =CALEFAOIENT sd, . * ' 

1657 Tomuinson Reizon's Disp. 203 Many calefactories .. 
as Pepper, Bartram, Bitumen. | ae 

. t+ Garlefy,.v.- Obs. Also calify. “[ad. med-L. 

caleficire, ? calére.to be het; see -ry.] ~~ 
lvivans. To make warm-or hot; to warm, heat. 

Also aésol. - Hence Calefied péi. a. : 
3526 Prlgr, Perf. (153) 31 This spirituall sterre of grace 


CALEMBOUR. 


-. calefyeth [szarg. warmeth} & illumyneth our soules, 
1599 A. M. Gadethoucr’s Bk. Physick 13/1 Vake the kernelles 
of wallnuttes, lay them in calefyede water. x637 Tomits- 
son Reno's Disp. 38 Which taken alone do greatly calefy. 

2. tutr. To become warm. fo 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1 Crystall will calefy 
unto electricity, that is a power to attract .strawes or light 
bodies. 1638 R. Franck North, dent. (x821) 350 Soils, 
which calify and indurate by the Sun's reflection. 

Calegarth, var. of Calgarth Ods., cabbage 
garden. 2 

| Calembour (kalanber, kalémbiir). Also 
calembourg. [Fr. (According to Chasles, quoted 
by Littré, from the name of ‘the Abbé de Calem- 
berg, a witty personage in German tales’, i.e. 
Pfarrer Wigand von Theben, known as the ‘ Pfaff 
von Kahlenberg’ or Priest of Kahlenberg in Lower 
Austria.)]’ A pun. 

3830 Fraser's Mag. U1. 237 All British-born .. people .. 
father their calembourgs on Rogers. 1876 A. S. Parmer 
Word-hunter’s Note-bk:, 167 A. mere calembour on the re- 
semblance between the word ebrius and Ebraeus, 

Calembuc(o, obs. form of CaLaMBac., 

Calemint, obs. form of CaLamine. 

Calend, occas. obs, sing. of CALENDS, 

Calendal (kalendil), «. [f. L. calend-m Ca- 
LENDS +-AL.] Of or pertaining to the Calends. 

1839 Jfraser’s Mag. XX. 204 In the most ancient calendal 
system. did, 328 Each of the thirty calendal forms had 
its one or more animal representatives. 

Calendar (kelénda1), sd. Forms: 3-8 ka- 
lender, 4 kalunder, calundere, kalendeera, 
-dre, -dare, 4-§ kealendere, 4-8 calender, 5 
calendere, kalander, 7 callander, 6- kalendar, 
7-calendar. [a. AP. calender, = OF. calendier 
list, register :—L. calend@rium account-book, f. 
calendx, kalendz calends, the day on which ac- 
counts were due; see CALENDS.] 

1. The system according to which the beginning 

and length of successive civil years, and the sub- 
division of the year into its parts, is fixed; as the 
Babylonian, Jewish, Roman, or Arabic calendar. 
_ Fulian Calendar, that introduced by Julius Caesar B.c. 46, 
in which the ordinary Her? has 365 days, and every fourth 
year is a leap year of 366 days, the months having the 
names, order, and tength still retained. 

Gregorian Calendar, the modification of the preceding 
adapted to bring it into closer conformity with astronomical 
data and the natural course of the seasons, and to rectify 
the error already contracted by its use, introduced by Pope 
Gregory XIII in a,b, 2582, and adopted in Great Britain in 
1752, See Styie. . 

¢xzog Lay. 7219 He {Julius Caesar] makede pane kalender. 
@3300 Cursor MM, 24916 Pat moneth Pat man clepes .. De- 
cembre in be kalunder, 1387 Trevisa Higder (1865) I. 247 
Som monbe in be kalendere hab but foure Nonas, and som 
hap sixe. 1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sow/e v. i. 73 The competister 
in the Craft of the Kalendar he cleped seculum the tyme 
of an honderd yeere. x6zx Buste Pref 2 When he 
(Cersar] corrected the Calender, and ordered the yeere ac- 
cording to the course of the Sunne, 183 Brewster Newson 
(1835) II. xxiii. 311 When the public attention was called to 
the reformation of the Kalendar. 1854 TomLinson Arago’s 
Astyvon, 188 The Arabic calendar, which is that of the Ma- 
hometans, is exclusively based on the course of the moon. 
1856 Enurson Lug, Traits x. Wealth Wks. (Bohn) Il. 70 
Roger Bacon explained precession of the equinoxes, [and] 
the consequent necessity of the reform of the calendar. 
1886 R. Tuonson Relig. Humanity 20 The founder of the 
Church [Aug. Comte] drew up its calendar .. Each of the 
thirteen lunar months of the year is sacred to the memory 
of a great leader of humanity, a 

2. A table showing the division of a given year 
into its. months.and days, and-referring the days 
of each month to the days of the week 5 often also 
including important astronomical data, and indi- 
cating ecclesiastical or other festivals, and other 
‘events belonging to individual days. Sometimes 
containing only facts and dates belonging to a 
particular profession’ or pursuit, as Gardener's 
Calendar, Racing Calendar, etc. Also a series of 
tables, giving these facts more fully; an almanac. 

¢1340 Alisaunder 623 If, any wight ~..wilnes pem-[be 
twelue signes] knowe, Kairus to pe Kalender * & kenne yee 
may.” ¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol.1. § 11° The names of the hali- 
dayes in the kalender.’ 1481 CaxTon Afy7r, 1: xxxi. 126, 
This is xii tymes so moche & more ouer as the calender en- 
seigneth. 1549 B&. Cov. Prayev, The Table and Kalendar 
expressing the order of the Psalms-and Lessons. 1595 
Sars, Sohn iin i; 86 What hath this day deséru’d?..That 
it in golden letters should be set Among the high Tides in 
the Kalender? 1635 Austin Aed#. 207 Our Church keeps 
no Solemnitie for his [John the Baptist’s] Death (though the 
Remembrance of it be in her Calender). ‘1759 MILLER Gard, 


Dict, Pref, The Gardeners Kalendar which was, inserted. 


in the’ former “editions of this book. - 1824: _W. Irving 


T.:Trav. U1. 38 Greatness .. of a kind not to be settled by 


reference to the court calendar. - 1846 J. Baxrir Lider - 
Pract. Agric. WU. 423 Appendix, Agricultural Calendar... 


3879 Print, Trades Frul. xxvut. 11 Almanacks and.calen- 
dars in great variety. rs 


b, A-contrivance forreckoning days, months, etc, 


‘.agig De For Crusoc.t. 74, Every seventh Notch was' as 


long again as the rest, and every-first Day of the Month as 
{ong again as that long one, and thus I kept my Kalender. 


1768 STERNE Sent. Sourn., Captive (1778) I1,.31 A little 


calendar of, sniali sticks .. notch’d ‘all- over with the dismal 
days and nights he [a captive} -had passed there. 2863 T. 
Wricnt in AZacn, Mag. Jan. 273 The Roman calendar of 


29 


marble .. presented the more prominent attributes of the 
modern almanac. _ ' 

+3. fig. A guide, directory ; an example, model, 
oo r385 CrHaucer £2. G. W. 542 Thou ..woste well that 
kalender ys she To any woman that wull louer be. ¢x400 
Epiph, (Turnb, 1843) 115 Lete hem afore be to yow a Kalen- 

ere. 1423 S?, Trials Hen. V (R.) Images .. introduced... 
by the permission of the church, to be as a calendar to the 
laity and the ignorant. 1426 AupeLay Poems 27. 1602 
Suaxs, Ham, v. li, 214 He is the card or calendar of gentry. 


4. A list or register of any kind. (In the general 


sense, now only J) 
?axgoo Morte Arth. 2641 Kydd in his kalander a knyghte 
of his chambyre, 1499 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 
429 To be called and named the Maire of Bristowe is 
Register, or ellis the Maire is Kalender. 1589 Purrennan 
ing. Poesie (Arb.) 141 He shoulde haue alwaies a little 
calender of them apart to vse readily. 1633 G. Herperr 
Temple, Ch. Militant 243 When Italie .. shall .. all her 
calender of sinnes fulfill. 1664 H. More A/pst. Inig, 207 
The last time in Daniel’s Kalendar of his Four Kingdoms, 
1689 AZyst. (nig. 16 Registred in the Kalender with those 
that stood precluded the King’s Favour. 1857 H. Rep 
Leet. Brit. Poets iti. 81 The calendar which opens so nobly 
with the name of Chaucer, closes worthily in our day 
with that of Wordsworth. 7 4 . 

b. esp. A list of canonized saints, or the like. 
(Now usually treated as a form of sense 2, the 
days dedicated to the memory of the saints being 
usually registered in the ‘ calendar’ or almanac.) 

160r Hottanp Pliny II, 346 When they receiued /Escu- 
lapius as a canonized god into their Kalender. 163x Goucr 
God's Arvows ul. § 45.266 Such as the Holy Ghost regis- 
treth in the Kalender of true Saints. 1781 Gisson Decé. ¢ 
FTI. xxxiii. 254 The calendar of martyrs received..a con- 
siderable augmentation, 1832 W. Irvine A Zhamébra 11.256 
Peace offerings to every saint in the Kalendar. 


ec. A list of prisoners for trial at the assizes. 

{x591 Declar. Gt. Yroubles in Hart. Mise. (809) 11, 214 
To call those inquisitions, with their answeres to be put 
into writing..to keepe in a maner of a register or kalender]. 
1764 R. Sanpers (¢é¢/e) The Newgate Calendar. 1768 
Brackstone Coz. IV. 376 The usage is, for the judge to 
sign the calendar, or list of all the prisoners’ names. 1823 
Lams Last Ess., To Shade of Eliiston, Rhadamanthus .. 
tries the lighter causes .. leaving to his two brothers the 
heavy calendars, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iv. Race 
Wks. (Bohn) II, 28 The crimes recorded in their calendars. 

d. spec. A list or register of documents arranged 
chronologically with a short summary of the con- 
tents of each, so as to serve as an index to the 
documents of a given period. 

[2467 Ordin, Worcester tn Lug. Gilds 370 The Kalender 
of the articles and acts afore ee 1830 (Rolls Series) 
(cite) Calendars of the Proceedings in Chancery in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. x8s6 (#2#2e) Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series of the Reign of Edward VI. 

+5. fig. A record. Obs. 

160x Sans. Al’'s Well 1.iii. 4 The Kalender of my past 
endeuours, 9 Secpen Lazes Lng. 1. lvii. (1739) 105 His 
meritorious Holy War could never wipe it out of the Ca- 
lendar of story. a Ae Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 589 
Once they were as Calendars, for weak People to read 
some Mystical Glory by. | . 

b. An outward sign, index. Ods. 
1890 Lopce Exnphues Gold. Leg. (1887) 13 Nor are the 
Sdisnples in the face the calendars sf truth, : 

t 6. One who has charge of records or historical 
documents. Occurring in the name of an ancient 
guild in Bristol. Ods, 

r479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng, Gilds 417 The. .prestis 

f the hous of the Kalenders of Bristowe. ?cr600 MS., 
zbid. 287 The rites and liberties of the Kalenders, of the 
fraternitie of the church of All Saincts in Bristow, who were 
a brotherhood consisting of clergy and laymen, and kept the 
ancient recordes and mynaments, not onely of the towne, 
but also of other societes in other remote places. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as calendar-day, -holiday, 
Saint; calendar-clock, a clock which indicates 
the days of the week or month; calendar-court, 
a court of justice held on a day appointed in the 
calendar ; calendar month, one of the twelve 
months into which the year is divided according to 
the calendar ; also the space of time from any day 
of-‘any such month to the corresponding day of the 
next, ds Opposed to a lunar month of four weeks. 

1884 F. Brirren Watch § Clockut 38 [A] *Calendar 
Clock {or a] Calendar Watch. .[are} a clock or watch that 
denotes the progress of the calendar. 1865 dZorning Star 
26 May,, The court was not a *calendar court. 1875 Postz 
Gattis 1, (ed. 2)'tor A *calendar day consisted of 24 hours 
measured from midnight to midnight. x847 Emerson Re- 

res. Men iv. Montaigne Wks.(Bohn) I. 346, I mean to..cele- 

rate the calendar-day of our Saint Michael de Montaigne. 
1733 ‘Puicopatrius’ Ke. Sacheverell's Thanksgiv,-Day B, 
I. .consulted my Almanack, and found it was no *Calendar 
Holiday. . 1788 J. Power Devéses (1827) Il. 255 Within 
six *calendar months after his decease. 1868 Freeman 
Novnut: Cong. (1876) Il: x. 307 This whole. revolution. .took 
up lessthan one kalendar month. 1679 As¢aéd. Tést. 40 The 
Catalogue of their *Calender Saints,” ~ .*-_ * . 

+Carlendar, z. Obs..rare—, [ad. L. calenda- 
rius belonging to: the calends,] -: Ofthe'calends : 
‘applied! to the Curia calabra at_the Capitol at 
Rome, where the calends were proclaimed. 


- 3513 Douvcras Zneis vin. xi. 29 Neyr the chyminys 


calendare, =- + ao 
Calendax (kselénda1), v.- [f. thesb]- ~ 
1: trans. To -register’in a calendar or list; to 
register, record. = e, 


“usuall or Calendary month, 


CALENDER. 


1487 Act 3 Hex. V/1, iii, The names of every such pris- 
oner,,to be kalendred by fore the justices for the delyver- 
aunce of the same gaole. 1547 det 1 Edw. Vi,v.§ 5 The 
said Wardens shall cause the Number of the said Horses. . 
to be kalendered in a Book. 1624 Heywoop Guxaih. 1 
igo Let that day never be callendred to inemorise them. 
1697 View Penal Laws 97 He shall shew his Licence to 
once of the Wardens of the Marches (that their number may 
be Kalendred), 1870 Emerson Soc. § Sol., Work & Days 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 69 Life was then calendared by moments. 

2. sfec. a. To register in the calendar of saints 
or saints’ days. 

1594 Hoonrr Lect. Pol, v. (1632) 388 Wee are generally 
more apt to Kalender Saints then Sinners dayes. @ 3641 
Be. Mountacu Acts § Mon. 55 The Divines of Colen calen- 
dred Aristotle for a Saint. 1654 R.Wuittock Manners 
Zing, 21 (R.) Oft martyred names, as well as men, are calen- 
dared. 1842 Tennyson $2. Sti. Stylites 130 Holy inen, 
whose names Are register’d and calendar’d for saints. 

b. To arrange, analyse, and index (documents) : 


see the 5d. 4d. 

1859 River Liber Adbus Pref. 21 These books .. that are 
thus calendared. 1878 MV. Amer, Rev. CXXVI, 540 Trea. 
sures of the Record-Office. .Jately calendered and indexed, 
188: Sat. Rev. 24 Sept. 395/1 The task of analysing and 
calendaring (state-]papers. 

Hence Ca‘lendaring vé/. sd. 

1671 F. Puttires Reg. ecess. Ep. Ded., Allowances of 
Money. .for the Calendring and well ordering of them. 

Calendar: see CALENDER 5.1, 2, 

Calendarer (ke'léndaraz). [f. CaLenpan v. 
+-ER1,] One who calendars (esg. documents). 

1864 Q. Rev. CXVI. 354 ‘The rules and regulations which 
he [the Master of the Rolls] has framed for the guidance of 
the Calendarers. 188x S. R. Garpiner in clcademty 29 Jan. 
74 ‘To a calendarer the work of writing a preface must be 
something like a holiday. . 

Calendarial (Kkeléndéorial), a. rare. [f. L. 
calendari-us (or Eng, CALENDAR) +-AL.] =next. 

1867 M. Arnoin Celtic Lit. 59 Arthur and his ‘Twelve (/ 
Knights, signifying solely the year with its twelve months; 
., Stonehenge and the Gododin put to purely calendarial 
purposes. 1880 Contemp. Rev. Apr. 585 ‘The calendarial 
system of Genesis. Gee 

Calendarian (kceléndéerian), a, and sb. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to a calendar, 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 372 The conventional calen- 
darian principles of the poem. Ji. 380 Calendarian 
festivals. 

B. sd. A maker of a calendar. 

1826 Hone £. D. Bk. 1. 1378 A contemporary kalendarian. 

+ Calendario'grapher. Os. rarc~', [f. 
CaLenvanr sé. or L. calenddrium; cf. biographer.) 
A calendar- or almanac-maker. 

1683 J. Gavsury Wharton's Wks. Pref., A Speculation .. 
little understood, even by our common Calendariographers. 

+ Ca'lendarist, Ods, rare, [see -1st.] One 
who calendars (events, days, etc.), one who assigns 
dates and periods. 

1685 H. More ParaliZ, Proph, qrr, 1 will allow more to 
the ingenious Calendarist than he requires. /éé¢, ‘Thus 
invalid is the Calendarist’s ground. 

+Calendary, sd.) and a. Obs. [ad. L, calen- 
dériune sb., calendarius adj.; see CALENDAX.] 

A. sb. =CALENDAR 5d, 

¢ 1450 tr. igden (1865) 1. 247 Sommnte monethe in the caien- 
dary [1387 kalendere] hathe 1iij. nones oonly. 1694 Fatty 
Fersey i.7 Recorded in the Kalendary or Martyrology of 
Coutance. | &; 7 

B.- adj. Of, pertaining to, or according to, the 
calendar ; = CALENDARIAN, 

1633 Cressy Fas, Disc. 115 To performe my Calendary and 
prescribed task. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 212 The 
1783 W. F. Marryn Geog. 
Mag, II, 19r The four seasons, the moveable feasts and 
other calendary information. 

+Calendary, 53.2 Obs. [f. Canenpan sé. or 
v.: cf registry.| The act of calendaring. 

1680 Marvet Gen. Councils 12 A question .. upon what 
day they ought to keep Easter; which though it were no 
point of Faith that it should be kept at all, yet the very 
calendary [ed. 1676 calending] of it was controverted. 

Calender (kze'léndaz), sd.1 Also 6 calander, 
calendre, 8 calendar, g callender. [a. F. ¢a- 
landre:—med.L. calendra, celendra, L. cylindrus, 
a. Gr. xvAwvipos roller, cylinder. In sense I app. 
a cormpt form of calenderer, calendrer.) 

+1. One who calenders cloth; a calenderer. Ods. 

1513 Aci 5 Hen. VITI, iv. §x The said Strangers, called 
Dry Calanders ., use the said dry calandring of Worsted. 
1574 Life Abp, Canterd. B vijb marg. note, A scourer or 
Calender off worsteddes of. Norwich. 1705 Hearne Col- 
dect. 6 Aug. (O. H. S.) I. 26 A fire hapen’d, .in a Calender's 
House. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 24 My good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go. |, : . 

2. A machine in which cloth, paper, etc., is 


_pressed under rollers for the-purpose of smoothing 


or. glazing; also for watering or givmg a wavy 
appearance, etc. : : 

1688 Mice Gt, J’'r.-Dict., Calender,.-cavendre. 1708 
in Kersey. rggx Cuampers Cycl,, Calender is also used 
for watering, or giving-thé waves to:tabbies:and mohairs. 
Lbid. Supp. sv, At Paris they ‘have an -extraordinary 
machine of this kind, called the royal calender. -179x 
Hasurton Berthollet's Dyeiug To1, ui, x. 295 The. impres* 
sions of the calender, under which stuffs are passed to water 
them. 1802 Hell Advértisér.23 Dec. 2/3 A valuable Cal- 
Tender, complete: .1875 Zvcycd.- Brit. 11. 818/2 When: it 


CALENDER. 


fs desired to finish cloth with a stiff or with a glazed finish 
+ pit is finished in the calender. 

3. atirtb: & Comb, as calender-house, -mill, -roll. 

a727 Swirt Furth. Acc. E. Curll Wks. 1755 WL 1.157 
‘The calendar-inill-room at Exeter-change. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts J. 576 The arrangements .. are generally conducted” 
at the calender houses where goods are finished. 1882 W. 
C. Santi “Hidde i, 125 "Iwasa school of the calender kind, 
Meant to put a fine gloss on the mind. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
25 Nov. 6/r It [paper] is passed between *calender rolls of 
chilled steel, which, by tremendous pressure, give it an even 
and polished surface. : 

Calender, s.2 Also kalender. [ad. Pers, 


pas galandar, of unknown origin.] One of a 


mendicant order of dervishes in Turkey and Persia. 

{1614 SewpEN 7itles Hon. 378 The Turkish Calendarlar 
(a kind of Monkish Order) wear in their Caps Jong Horse- 
haires hanging.} 1634 Sm T. Hervert 7rav. (1677) 70 
Thirty Nobles in the habit of Pilgrim Kalenders. 1924 
Arab, Nights (1812) I. 35 ‘There are three calenders at the 
gate... they are all blind of the right cye. 1837 Penn 
Cyel. VIL. sp0ft Frequently the Calenders go about half 
naked, with their skin painted red or black. 

+Carlender, 56.3 Obs. rare—'. [a, F. calandre 
weevil :—med. L. calandrus ‘ gryllus, cicada, cur- 
culio’ (Du Cange).] A corn-weevil. 

1708 in Kunsey, 728 Brapiey Fam. Dict. UH. s.v. 
Preserving Corn, Mites, Weevils and Calenders. 

Calender, v. Forms: 6 calandre, calendre, 
7 calander, callendre, 7- calender. fa. F. 
calandre-r, {, calandre; see CALENDER 50.1] 

¢rans. To pass through a calender; to press 
(cloth, paper, etc.) between rollers, for the purpose 
of smoothing, glazing, etc. 

1§13 “ict 5 Hen, VI1J, iv, Worsteds which been .. shorn, 
dyed, and calandred. 1523 Act 15 § 15 Aen. VIII, iii. $10 
The sayd craftes men.. shall not .. calendre any worstedes. 
1696 J. . Merchant's Wareho. 17 Prize. .is not Callendred, 
or thickned as other Cloths. 1880 Préxt. Tints 15 Feb. 31/2 
The paper..must be heavily calendered before being used. 

Hence Calendered AA/. a., Calendering vd/. sé. 
(also atézb.), 

1§13 «ict 5 Hen, VILA, iv. § 1 The said dry Calandring is 
scorned and abhorred. 832 Bassace icon. Mann/. vit. 
ted. 3) s¢ Establishments for calendering and embossing. 
1850 Suites Self Felp ii, rz Awoman who kept a calender- 
ing machine. 1878 Corned Rev. Feb. 188 Beautifully printed 
on fie calendered paper. 

Calender(e, obs. form of CaLenvan. 

Calenderer (keléndaras). Also 5 -derar, 
8-9 -drer, 9 callenderer. [f. CALENDER v. + -ER1.] 
One whose business it is to calender cloth, etc. 

1495 «ict 11 len. VIL, x. § 2 Calenderars of the same 
Worstedis. 19755 Jounson, Calendrer, the person who 
calenders. 1829 Post Office Lond, Direct. 365 Welsh, James, 
Calendrer and Embosser. 1832 Marrvat WV. forster xxxi, 
Dyers, Callenderers, and Scourers. 

FGalendographer. Obs. rare—', [f. CALENDS 
sense §.] The constructor of a calendar. 

«x61 Bovte IF ks, VI. 154 (R.) That eclipse. .that. «almost 
all calendographers had speed over, 

Calendric, -ical (kalendrik, -ikil), a. rare. 
[f CaLEnDar sé. +-I0, -1cau.] Of the nature of 
a. calendar (in various senses). 

1863 Pinkerton in MV. § Q, Ser. mt. IIL 181 The labour of 
+ sprecising in a calendrical form such a vast chaos of docu. 
ments. 1878 ‘T. Harvey Relurn of Native u. vitl, Thoma- 
sin's hair ,.was braided according to a calendric system : 
the more important the day the more numerous the braids. 

Calendry. [f CaLEnpEn: see -ry.] A place 
where calendering is done. 

xiii Moatew Diderot 1. 188 The gunpowder smill, the silk 
calendry, 2 

Calends, kalends (kzeléndz), sd. 2, Forms: 
(1 sing. calond, kalondus], 4-5 calendis, kalen- 
dis, -es, (sing. kalendo, 5 calende), (4 kalendez, 
“us, 5 kalnndes, 5-6 kalendas), 5-7 calondes, 
(6 kalendies, callends, 7 calands), G- calonds, 
kalends. [ad. L. £alenda, -as sb. pl., first day of 
the month, on which the order of days was pro- 
claimed; f. root fal-, cal-, which appears in L. 
calare, Gr. xadetv to call, proclaim. (Or a. F. 
halendes, 13th c. in Littré.) The singular calend~ 
israre and obs.; it occurs in OE. in the sense 
‘month’, No sing. was used in Latin,] 

1. The first day of.any month’ in the Roman 
calendar: the term was more or less retained in 
actual use down to the r7the, 

(The Romans reckoned the days forward to the Kalends, 
Nones, or Ides next following. “Thus, ‘on the a7th of May! 
was“ ante diem sextum Kalendas Junias’. ‘This was loosely 
rendered into English as ‘the sixth of the Kalends of June’, 
or ‘the sixth ICalends of June’, Cf. Nonus, Ipus.) 

1398 ‘Truvisa Barth. De P. RK. 1X. xxi. (1495) 359 ‘The 
fyrste daye of a monthe hath the name of Kalendis. 21400 
Morte Arth. 345 By the kalendez of Juny we schatle gn. - 
countre ones. ¢1400 <1 pol, Lol, 93 Awaytip not beis Egip- 
cian daies, pat we call dysmal, ne kalendis of Janiuer. c14z0 
Pallad., on Hush, wt. 30 In Marche Kalendes in the soile 
pak, 1496 Dives § Paup. WY. de W) 1 xvii. 87/2 The. 

yrste daye of the yere, that is the fyrste Kalendas of Janu- 
arye, 3577 Hounsnep Chron, 111, 1239/1 In:the yeare of 
our redemption, one’ thousand, one hundred; thirtie and 
three, the fift calends of June, being the three and thirtith 
yeare of the reigne of Henric the first. “3598 Haxtuvt 

Vay. 1. 94 Wee tooke our journey’... about the kalends of 
June.. .1626 Massincer Rom, Actor v. i, ‘Thou Shalt die- 
_ to-morrow, being the fourtcenth of “Che Kalends of October. 


30 


3665 Maney Groteus’ Low-C. Warrs 337 Those that be- 
longed to the City, marched out safe the Seventh of the 
Calends of August. 229764 Lroyp Zive Odes Wks. 1774 I. 
121 On thy blest Calends, April, 1844 Lixcanp Auglo-Sar. 
Ch. (1858) 1. iii. 96 The calends of May and November. ~ 
b. With reference to debts and interest being 
then due: Settling day. - : : 
1643 Mitton Divorce (2852) Introd. 10 How they will 
Te a and in what Calends. a 


a. In OE. A month ; also, appointed time, 
season. ye ‘ 
arooo Menol. fi (Gr.) Se kalendus kymed.. us to tunes 
a 


hine fole mycel Januarius heton. /ééd. 3x Kalend. . Martius 
rede. axooo Sol, §- Sat, 479 (Gr.) Air se des cyme, pict 


sy his calend ewide (?) arunnen. 

+b. In Scripture versions: Applied to the Jew- 
ish festival of the new moon. Ods. . 

1382 Wycuir /sa. i. 14 Zoure kalendis and 30ure solemp. 
netees hatede my soule [1388 my soulc hatith ze calendis}. 
— 1 Sam. xx. 5 David seide to Jonathan, Loo! Kalendis 
ben to morwe. 1565 Jewett Def A fol. (1611) 60 God con. 
manded the people to keeps the Calends and new Moones. 
1609 Baste (Douay) Viuind, xxviii. 11 In the Calendes you 
shal offer an holocaust to the Lord (1382 Wycur, In ‘the 
calendis forsothe, that is, in the bigynnyngis of monthes}. 

3. Phrases. fa. Catends of exchange: Pa 
money changer’s calendar, reckoning, or account ; 
Aence, business or practical reckoning. 

©1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1647 This Troylus this lettre 
thought al straunge.. Hym thought it like’a Kalendes of 
chaunge. 1470 Harorxe Chrov. xiii. i, Brutus. .called this 
Isle Briteyn. .So was the name of this ilke Albyon All sette 
on side in Kalandes of achaunge, Jééd, Ixxii. ti, Her 
goodlyhede .. chaunged all his corage and manhede, In 
Kalandes of eschaunge he was [so] impressed. 

b. On (at) the Greek Calends (L. ad Gracas 
kalendas) : humorous for, Never; since the Greeks 
used no calends in their reckoning of time. 

«1649 Duumn. or Hawt. Consid. Parlt. Wks. (1711) 185 
That gold, plate, and all silver, given to the mint-house in 
these late troubles, shall be paid at the Greek Kalends, 1656 
Brioust Glossogr. s.v., At the Greek Calends, never; for the 
Greks have no Calends. 2872 O. W. Houses Poet Breakf 
TY. i. 18 His friends looked for it only on the Greek Calends, 
say on the 31st of April, when that should come round, if 
you would modernize the phrase. 1882 J/acw. Afag. 253 
30 we go on. .and the works are sent to the Greek: Calends. 

+4, fig. First days, beginning, first taste, pre- 
jude. (Also in stzy.) Obs. 

€ 1374 naucer Zraydus ut. Prol, 7 Now of hope the ka- 
lendis bygynne. ¢ 1380 Wyctiir Seri, xiv. Sel. Wks. IL. 
261 Kalendis of pis sizt hadde Poul whan he was ravyshed, 
1423 Jas. 1 Hine’s Q. vi. vy, Gave me in hert kalendis of 
confort. 2168 Rareicn Kev. (1644) 114 What is age, but 
the Calends of death? ae 

5. A calendar, record. (Also in sing. eg 

1470 Harpixe Chron, ccxl. xxix, 1 make you a kalende 
Of all the waie to Edenbourgth, rsg0 Greens A/ourn, 
Garut. (1616) 45 Their looks are like Calends, that can de- 
termine no certaintie, x60r Weever Mfirr. Mart., Sir 
F. Oldcastle FF ee Him for a Saint within your Kalends 
hold, 1866 E. H. Bicxursteri Vesterd,, to-day, §c. XM. 317 
Tee that stand On the sidereal calends marked in 
ight. 

Calendula, Bot. [mod.L. dim. of calend, 
intended to express ‘little calendar, little clock, or® 
perth. little weather-glass’,] . 

1. The generic name of the Common Marigold, 
and its congeners, 

187x in M, Collins Afry. § Alerch. 1. x. 309 The golden 


- haze of the Calendula, 


2. Pharm. A lincture of the flowers applied as 
a hemostatic to wounds, etc. atérib. in Calen- 
dula ointment, plaster, ec. 


Calendulin (kilendislin). Chem. [f. prees+ 
-IN.] ‘A mucilaginous substance extracted from 
the leaves and flowers of the common marigold’ 
(Watts Dict. Chen. I, 722). 

Calenge, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 
4+ Garlent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. caléns, calint-om 
pr. pple. of calere to be hot.] Warm, hot. : 

1607 Torsunt Forr/. Beasts 377 Styled with the same 
epithets that the lion and the sun are; as heat-bearing, 
wstive, ardent, arent, calent, hot. 1656 in BLount Glossog?’. 
2778 in Ast, Sie 

alenture (keeléntius).- Also 6 colontura, 
6-7 callenture. [a. I. calenture, ad. Sp. calen- 
dura fever, f. calentar to be hot, f L. caléut-ea 
hot, burning.] ; 

i. A disease incident to sailors within the tropics, 
characterized by delirium in which the patient, it 
is said, fancies the sea'to be green fields, and’ 
desires to lenp into it. 

The word was also used in the Spanish general ‘sense of 
‘fever’, and sometimes in that of ‘sunstroke’. 

1503 Nasne Christ’s 7. (1613) 92 ‘Then (as the possessed 
with the Calentura,) thou shalt offer to leape. 160 Lard... 
Prodigal. v. i. 277 Such men die mad as of a calenture. 
3618 Rauiton Lent, (1644) 223, I have suffered the-most 
violent Calenture for fifleen dayes: @x622 R. Hawxins 
Vay, S. Sea (1847) 43 ‘To avoyd the calmes, which .. breed 
talenturas, which wee call burning fevers. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1, 14 In this Voyage. 71 was continually sick, being - 
thrown into a violent Calenture by the excessive Heat, 
igat Swiet S: Sea Prof. vii, So, by acalenture misled, The’ 
mariner with rapture ‘sees, On the smooth ocean's azure 
bed, Enamel!’d. fields and verdant trees. 1840 Gey. .P, 
Tuomrson £.rerc. (1842) V. 483 Demanding to jump over- 
board like the seaman in a calenture. 


' CALF, 


2. fig. and trans, Fever; buming passion, 
ardour, zeal, heat, glow. . 


1596 Nasuey Saffron Walkiex 44 Fre hee bee come to the 
..faging Calentura of his wretchednes. «163x Doxnr 
Poems (2650) 158 Knowledge kindles Calentures in some, 
1642 Jun. Tavior Zipise. (1647) 362 ‘hey were in the Calen- 
ture of primitive devotion. a@1g11 Ken Prefarat. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 27 Pure Chastity excells in Gust ‘he Calen- 
tures of baneful Lust, 1841 Hor. Sauta Moneyed Man U1. 
ix. 238 The mirage of a moral calenture, which conjures 
up unexisting objects. . 

Hence Calentural a. (Carlyle), Calentwrist. .. 

x823 Lams Elia, All fools D, (1836) 96 You were founder, 

I take it, of the disinterested sect of the Calenturists. 

+ Calenture, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.J 
a. ¢rans, To infect with the calenture; hence fg. 
to fever, fire. b, ¢i¢7. To become hot or inflamed. 

1678 Manvets Poems Wks. 1776 III. 336 Thirst of em- 
pire calentur’d his breast. 1649 G. Dante. Trinarch., 
Rich, Hf, ccix, A busie Age, where euery breath Calentur’s 
into faction. 

+Carlepin. Obs. [a. F. cadepin, ad. It. cate- 
pino dictionary, polyglot, from the cognomen of 
the Augustine friar, Ambrosio Calepino, of Calepio 
in Italy, the author of a fatnous Latin Dictionary, 
first published in 1502, which in its many editions 
was éhe Latin Dictionary of the 16th century, and 
the foundation of the later work of Forcellini. 
There was an octoglot edition by Passerat in 1609.J 

A dictionary (sometimes ‘a polyglot’); fg. 
one’s book of authority or reference; one’s note- 
book or memorandum-book. . 

Hence the French phrases ‘je consulterai la-dessus mon 
calepin’, ‘cela n'est pas dans son calepin’, ‘mettez cela sur 
votre calepin ’ (make a note of that to serve as a lesson), and 
the English (obs.) ‘to bring any one to his Calepin’, i.e. to 
the utmost limits of his information. 

1568 Lane. Wills (1860) 11,226, I wyll that Henry Marre- 
crofte shall have my calapyne and my parafrasi¢s. 1579 
Fursu AHeshins’ Pari. 56 Let him turne ouer all his 
vocabularies, Calepines, and dictionaries. 1603 Fronio 
Afontaigne wt. xiii. (1632) 602 A stone is a body: but he 
that should insist and urge : And what is a body?.. and so 
goe-on : Should at last bring the respondent to his Calepine 
orwit'send, a 1649 Druna, or Hawrn, Magic Mirr. Wks. 
(1711) 174 Taxations, monopolics, tolls .. and such imposi- 
tions as would trouble many Calepines to give names unto. 
1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. (1769) 22 We have weeded the 
calepines and lexicons. [x773 Nucesr /riar Gerund I. Fe 
Calepino is not. .the title of a work, but a patronymic of the 
country of the author. .a native of Calepio in Italy.) 


+Cales. Obs. rave—l. The name of 2 fabulous 
creature: see quot. : 


c1300 K. sldés. 7094 Ther he fond addren..And 2 feolle 
worm, Cales, 


Calescence (kileséns), [f. Canzscznr a. on 
L. type *caléscéutia: sce -ENOE.] Increasing 
warmth or heat. 1846 Worcester cites Boast. 

Calescent (kilestnt), a rare. [ad. L. calés- 
cént-ent, pr. pple. of caléseere to_ grow warm, incho- 
ative from calére to be warm.] Growing wam, 
glowing with heat. : 


3804 Huppesrorp IWeecant, Chaplet 162 ‘The calescent 
sanguine flood By vile vulgarity called Blood, 


Calesh, obs. form of Cabasi, 

Calet(te, var. of Cannrr, Obs. 

Calewe, obs, form of CaLnow. ’ 

+Carlewey. Os. rare. Also caylowey, kay- 
lawey, calawoy, calwoy. [2. OF. cafllouet, cail- 
Joel, in Cotgr. Carllouet, £. Cattloux in Burgundy : 
see Skeat Notes fo P. Pi. 376.) A kind of pear. 

1377 Lanct. P, P2, B. xvi. 69 Contenence is nerre pe croppe 
as iolwey bastarde. ¢1400 Kom, Rese 7045 With deynte 
flawnes, brode and flat, With caleweis, or with pullayle 
[Er. a poire du caillouel), 


Calf! (kif). Forms: 1 cenlf, colf, enlf, 2, 
Kentish chalf, 3 kelf, 3-5 kalf, 3— calf, (5 calffe), 
6 caulf, Aertish chawife, § calve; (St. 6-9 
cawl, 9 cauf). Pi. calves: x conlfru, calfru, 
calfur, cealfas, 4 calveren, calvys, 4-5 calfis, 
7 calfes, 4- calves,- (The genit. sing., esp. in 
comb., was frequently ca/ves.) [Common Teut.: 
OWS. cealf (pl. ceal/rit), OMercian ce/f (pl. calferit, 
calfur), ONorthumbrian cvl/, celf, correspond to 
OS, and MDu. ca//(Du. £a/f), OHG., chald (MHG. 
half, kalb-, mod.G. halt) :—OTeut.. *kalbos, ts 
neut. In later WS. the word was often masc. (pl. 
cealfas)=ON, fdlfr ; in Goth. only the fem. £a/bd 
(Sdpors) = OHG. chalba, mod.G. kaibe female 
calf, is recorded.] : 

1. The young of any bovine animal, esf. of the 
domestic cow. ‘Calf is applied to’ all young 
cattle until they attain one year old, when they are 
year-olds or yearlings’ (Stephens Bk. Farm I, 179). 

Ln calf, with calf (said of the cow).:. pregnant. 
Golder calf: the idol set. up by Aaron, and the- 
similar images, sct up by Jeroboam ; sometimes.” 
proverbially with reference to the ‘worship’. of 
wealth. ‘Zhe calves of our, lips’ (a doubtful 
transl. of a difficult Heb. passage, in Has. xiv, 2 
where the LXX and Peschito have ‘ fruit’) is occas, 


quoted in the sense of ‘an offéring of praisc’,’ 


CALF. 


@8o0 Consus. Gl. 2144 (0. ET) Vetulus, cell; -vitula, 
cucelf. cz00o JErric / vad. xxxii, 4 pa nam he pet gold 
and get an cealf and hig cwadon Israhel pis ys bin God. 
cxoco Ags. Gosh. Luke xv, a7 Pin feeder of-sloh an feet celf 
[e 1x60 Tatton G. chalf]. azz2g Aver. KR, 138 Hit regibbed 
anon, ase wet kelf and idel. ¢1ago Halt Meid. 37 Hire 
calf suked, er2yo Gen. § Ex, 1013 Kalues fleis, and flures 
bred. 1300 Cursor AZ. 6503 Pair gold in tresur gadrid bai 
samen A goldin calf par-of pai blu. @1340 Hamrote Psalter 
xxifi]. 11 Many calfis has vmgifen me} fat bulles me has 
vmseged. 1371 Wycur Seeg. riers (1608) 12 Priests .. 
wenten to calveren of gold. 1382 — Hosea xiv. 2 We 
shuln 3eelde the calues of our lippis [=Vulg, vitudos, uxx 
kapréy], ¢z400 Maunnev, ix. z05 Calveren of gold. 2483 
Cath, Angl.sx With Calfe, fetosus., 1534 ALS. Ace, St. Fohn's 
Hosp, Canterb., Off y° cat’ of-cristchurch for a chawlfe, 
iijs, tijd, 1839 ‘Taverner Zras, Prov. (2952) 10 He that 
hath borne a calfe; shall also beare a bull. 1562 J. Heywoop 
Prov. & dEepigr. (1867) 48 As wise as Waltam's calfe, 2607 
Torseit Mour:f, Beasts 89 A tail almost as long as a calves. 
1629 J. Cote Of Death 105 Before we can offer unto God 
with a goed conscience, the calves of our lips. 1671: Mitton 
PR. mt. 4x6 They .. fell off From God to worship Calves. 
1727 Swirt Jéodest Prop. Wks. 1755 11. u. 66 Their, mears 
in foal, their cows in calf, 186x ‘TH. Martin Horace’s Odes 
t, v.80 Your heifer bounding in play With the young calves. 

b. Zo slip (cast) the calf: to suffer abortion ; 
said of the cow, also (Aamoronsly) of women (obs.’ 

1664 Pepys Diary 19 Sept., Fraizer is so great with .. all 
the ladies at court, in helping to slip their calfes when there 
is occasion. 1842-71 Steenens Bk. of Farm 1, 178 A cow 
that suffers abortion slips her calf. 

c. ‘transf. Applied to human beings: A stupid 
fellow, a dolt; sometimes a meek inoffensive 
person, Also as a term of endearment. LZssex 
cadf: a nickname for a native of that county. 

13553 Upatt Royster D.u. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 94 
You great calf, ye should have more wit, so ye should, 1611 
Snaxs, JPént. 7.1. ii. 126 How now (you wanton Calfe) Art 
thou my Calfe? 1627 Drayton Nynephid. {x652) 171 Some 
silly doting brainless calfe, 1712 Sree.e Sfect, No, 113 P 3, 
T cried, like a Captivated Calf as I was. agtg D’Urrey 
Pills W. 43 It prov’d an Essex Calf. 1865 Punch zo Apr., 
An Essex calf of the first magnitude, 

2. ellipt. Leather made from the hide or skin of 
acalf. (More fully ca//-leather ; see 7.) 

1727 Swiet Perth, Acc. #, Curll Wks. 1755 ILI, 1, 156 As 
to the report of my poor husband’s stealing o’calf, it is really 
groundless, for he always binds in sheep. 1879 Print. 
Trades Frnt, xxv. 9 The material used is Calf, 2879 in 
Casseti's Techn. Educ, TV. 88 Calf is .. prepared by the 
process called by tanners ‘ tawing ’, 

8. The young of other animals; as of deer, the 


elephant, the whale. 
1398 Truvisa Barth. De P. Ry xvim. xxx. (498) 793-The 
hynde etyth of the herbe Dragancia to be delyuerde of her 
calffe the more cesely. 1486 Bh. St. Albans Ej, Ye shall 
hym fa hart) a Calfe.call at the fyrst yere. 2897 Return 
Jr. Parnass, Mt. 1. V.887 Your Hart is the first yeare a Calfe, 
the second yeare a Brochet. 1725 Duprey in Phd, Trans, 
XXXIII, 260 The Calf, or young Whale, has been found 
erfectly form'd in the Cow, when not above seventeen 
Foches long. 1860 Tennent Ceylon If. 397 An cohen, 
which had been captured by Mr. Cripps, dropped 2 female 
calf. 1875 ‘StoneHRNGs’ S77, Sports txt. xi. § 2. 155 The 
hounds also by their tongues indicate, .the presence, if any, 
of a calf. with the hind, 1884 Jerrerins Red Deer iv. 63 
The young of the. .tall red: deer are called calves. 
4. Sea-calf, a. popular name of the Seal, esp, 
Calocephalus vitulinus (or Phoca vitulina). 
¢ 1613 Cnaenan Odyss. iv. (R.) In sholes the sea calues 
came, wx7tx Ken Hynmar: Poet, Wks, 1721 TEI>182 The 
Calves Marine, who on firm Ground Are'wont to. take:a 
Sleep profound, 2842 Renny Cyc? RXI.x61/2 The alae 
name is sea-calf, and on that account the male is called the 
bull, and.the female the cow. 1853 Kane ‘Grinnell Exp. 
xxv be Some overgrown Greenland calves .. Very strange 
are't ay ee ee 
5: cransf.-a. A small island lying close to a 
larger-one. [ON. £di/i; known in Eng. only. in 
*The Calf of Man’.] _. ote os 
.1833, J. Gorton rapa . Dict. 1. 347,Calf_of Man ,. An 
island, situated off the south-west extremity-of the Isle of 
Man, , 2860 H. “Maravat Jutland I, vil/gt The early North- 
men often named these small islands calves. x18.. BACKWELL 
Isle Mant Guide 60 Beyond... lies the Calf of Man .. The 
Calf. contains about 600 stiperficial acres ofland. ~~ 
6. An iceberg detached from\a coast glacier; a 
fragment of ice-detached from.an iceberg or floe. 
2818 Adiz.Rev, XXX. 18 The fragments of ice, which the 
seamen term calves. ‘1853 Kane Grinnell Ex, xiii. (1856) 
‘gos ‘The interposition of floating fragments or calves. [bid. 
ath jor: Calves .. fragments of tables..which have been 
forced down by pressure, and afterward. ; have been liberated 
again from the floe and find their way upward wherever an 
opening permits, ne atta Tate, eee Byetes es 
: Comb, @, Obvious and gerieral, as calfbrazns, 
flesh, -guts, head, -house, leather, ~per, -whale, 
worship ; calf-like, adj. and ady. (For parts of 
the animal the génit. cal/"s, calves', is:now.usnal.) 
Ye x600 Distracted Brig. i. i, in O, Pe. (x884). IE. 18x You: 
love the cubboarde Wherein your *calves-brayns are lockt 
‘up for breakfast,’ @ 1300 Cursor Jf. 2714 He. :bam fedd wit 
*calf flesse [Tyiv. MS, calués flesshe). | '¢,x425 Poe: in W: 


re 
Wiilcker 66xCavo itulina, calfilesche,  16rx Suaxs.Cynrb. 


01. iii, 34 It is a voyce in her eares which:.*Calues-guts, nor” 


the voyce of ynpaued Eunuch to boot, .can never-amend.” 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Foisseker. 3778) 87. To-dress “a 
*Calf’s Head Surprise. '1813'Moore Post Bag. iii. 34 The 
dish. Was, what.old Mother Glasse calls, ‘a’ calf’s-head. 
surprised’! 1823 — Fab., Holy:Altiance w. or A Duke, of 
Dirth sublime’, . (Some calf-head,-ugly from all tune). 2807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 472-*Calves-house, 22 féet 


by 16, with their pens. 1879 in Cassed]'s Techn. Educ, 1V. - 
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BS (2 The calf-house .. should be a roomy, well-ventilated 
n 


6, 
wilding. 1726 AMHERST Terra Fil. xxxviit. 200 Dress'd i 


a suit of *calve’s-leather cloaths. x6z0 Sraks, ¢izf.1v.i.179 
*Calfe-like, they my lowing follow'd. 1856 Hazwrer’s Afag. 
Janu, 86 Have the *calfpens opening into the cowshed for 
convenience of suckling, 829 Magrvar /. Afildmay xiii, 
T was going to swim to the *calf whale. 16g0 FoLLer 
Pisgah v. v. 152 *Calfe-worship. .continued in the kingdome 
of Israel. 2860 Pusry 101. Proph. 82 He[Jeroboam] would 
have calf-worship to be the only worship of God. 

. Special combinations: calf-bed, a cow’s 
matrix (déaZ.) ; also (Aemorous) parturition (of a 
cow), cf. child-bed ; oalf-bound a. (Bookbinding), 
bound in calf (cf. 2); calfeountry, calf-ground 
(S¢.), the place of one’s birth or early life ; + calf- 
haulm(see quot.); calf-kill,a heath plant (Aa/mia 
latifoléa) injurious to cattle eating it; cf. ‘lambkill’ 
=X. angustifolia; calf-knee, popular name for 
the malformation called ge valgtne, or knock- 
knee; calf-land = cal/-country ; calf-lea (.Sc.), 
‘infield ground, one year under natural grass’ 
(Jamieson) ; calf-lick (dza/.), a tuft of hair on the 
forehead which will not lie smoothly and evenly ; 2 
cowlick, a ‘feather’; } calf-lolly (? so0nce-qwii.), 2 
stupid calf; calf-love, romantic attachment or 
affection between a boy and a girl; calf-lymph, 
vaccine lymph obtained direct from the animal; 
ealf’s-teeth sb. £/., milk teeth; calf-time, the 
period of youth; calf-trundle (da/.), ‘the entrails 
of a calf; fig. applied to the ruffle of a shirt, or 
flounces of a gown? (Halliwell) ; calf-ward (.5¢.), 
asmall field or enclosure for calves. Also CALF’s- 
Foor, CALF-SKIN, CALVES’-SNOUT, 

1822 Soutury Lett, (1856) IJ. 305 Your uncle Tom has 
lost a cow, in *calf-bed, 1831 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 56x That, 
I believe, is his *calf-country. 1884 //7nst. Loud. News 21 
June 606/2 We'll go and take a look at my *calf-ground, 
274% Coutpl, Pai.-Piece ut, 486 A Cow that strains in Caly- 
ing, when their *Calf-haulm, Udder, or Bag, will come down 
and swell as much as a blown Bladder, 1765 Dickson 


Agric. xiii. 109 When it is only two or three years old, it is 
called, in some parts of the country, calf-lea. 1708 Mottrux 


Rabelais w. ixvii, L was. .a *Calf_lolly, a Doddipole. 1823 
Garr Eutail 1. xxxii, 284, 1 made a *calf-love marriage, 
1863 Mars, Gaske.. Sylvia's L. W104 It’s a girl's fancy— 
Just a kind o’ calf-love-—let it goby. 1884 Christian World 
3 June 4277/4 any doctor can procure “calf-lymph for his 
atients. 21686 R. Home Arwoury 1. 173/2 A *Calf Ride 
is] a place made of Boughs .. in which the Calf is kept 
whilst he is sucking. 1599 Porter Angry Hom, Abingd. 
(1841) 88 Ere your *calues teeth were out, you thought it 
long. 2822 Scott Viged ix, Where have you been spending 
our *calf-time? 278g Burns Dr. Horudook xxiii, His braw 
calf-ward whare gowans grew. 

Calf4 (kaf). Also 4 eaalf, 5~7 calfe, 7 calue. 
fopp. a, ON, £alfi of unknown origin ; adoption 
rom Ir., Gael. cada leg, calf of the leg, has been 
conjectured.] 

1. The fleshy hinder part of the shank of the leg, 
formed by the bellies of muscles which move the 
foot. 


he Cuaucer C. 7, Prol. s92, fful longe were 
his legges and ful lene ylyk a staf ther was no calf ysene. 
cx440 Promp, Parv. 58 Calfe of a legge, sura, 02480 
Foc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 678 Hie museniis, the calfe of the 
lege. x54z R. Corranp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg, The 
calfe oucr the leg mouyng the fote and ancle,_ 1g88 Swaks, 
LL. L. v. ii. 645 His legge is too big for Hector. More 
Calfe certaine. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (7801) I, 58 The 
contraction of the calf of the leg inthe cramp. 31848 Tuack- 
eRaY Van, Fair xxxvii, A handsome person and calves. 
|. b. #ansf. The corresponding part of 2 stocking. 
@ 1659 CLEVELAND Pet. Poevt 55 My Stocking-calves..Are 
iz'd as ed as my Nock, 1777 Sueripan 7yip 
Scarb; 1. ii, The calves of these stockings are thickened a 
little too much. 
2. Applied to the corresponding part of the arm 
containing the belly of the triceps muscle. 
1860 O. W. Hotes Zisée V, (1887) 33 The triceps .. fur- 
nishes the cadfof the upper arm, 
Calf(e, obs. form of CaLvE v. 
_}Calfam, sd. Obs. rave, ? =CALIPH. 
-4ggo Bate Afod, 119 In thys poynte here hath he shewed 
hymselfe a very wyse calfam. 
Calfate, calfet: see CALPRET 2. 
. Calfhood (kafihud). Calf state or stage. 
x880,G. Auten Lvodut., lu Summer Fields, Cows hate 
dogs instinctively; from their earliest calfhood upward, 


_ Ca lfin, sd. 00s._Sce: Also: éalfing, colfin. 
[Jamieson suggested connexion with F. ¢alfater 
CazFret.] The wadding: or other stopping of-a 
un. ; . : ie 
ere W. Row Contu. Blair's Antobiog. xii. App.(18 48) 587 
naffcr= 


~Calfless (ka'flés), a1 


¢ 13325 Gloss. W. de Bidlesw. in Wright Voc. 148 La jambe, « 
z: 


_ beer, American beverage: 


CALIBOGUS, 


1388 Wreir Yod xxi, 10 The cow caluyde, and is not 
priued of hir calf [v. +. maad calflees]. a 1828 [see next], 

Ca‘Ifless, 2.2 Also calve-. [f. CaLr2+ 
-Less.] Ofthe leg: Destituie of calf; thin, lean. 

1528 SKELTON Poem agst. Garnesche 30 Your longe loth: 
legges .. as a kowe calfles. 1822 W. Irvine Braceb. Hali 
(1845) 269 Long, lean, calfless legs. 1860 Ssutes Self-Help 
x, 256 Calveless legs and limp bodies. 

Calfling (ki-flin). In 6 calueling. [f.Canrl 
+-LING.] A little calf. 

1898 Yonc Afontemayor’s Diana 79 Licking their yong 
and tender, caluelings. 

+ Calfret, v. Obs. Also calfate, calfet, cal- 
futer. [ad. F. calfrete-r (Cotgr.), calfater, cal- 
JSeutrer to caulk (a ship). The word occurs also 
as It. calafatare, Sp. calafatear, -fetear ; usually 
believed to be f. Arab, WAL galafa, in 2nd con- 
jugation golafe to caulk a ship with palm-tree 
fibre, etc. ; cf med.Gr. xadagdrys caulker. The 
Fr. form calfeutrer is conjectured to have been in- 
fluenced by /eaéve felt.] ¢rans. To stop up (with 
oakum) the seams of (a ship); to caulk. 

a 1600 Hume in Sibbald Choon. Scot, Poetry (1802) LIT, 381 
(Jam.) Weill calfuterd | Arrvéed calsutered] bots. 1601 

OLLAND Pliny I, 48a They .. therewith [viz. with reeds} 
calfret or calke the joints of their ships. 1648 Huxnan 
Dutch Dict. (1660) Alenteren .. to give Knocks or Blowes, 
orto Calfate. 1653 Urquuart Kabelais nu. xiii, The Plaintift’ 
truly had just cause to calfet. the gallion. 

Calf’s-foot, calves-foot. Also 5 calvys- 
fote, 6 calfes foote. 

1. Zt. The foot of acalf; hence, calves-foot jelly. 

x620 Venner Via Recta ili, 70 ‘She vse of them (especially 
of Calues feete) is very profitable in consumptions, 2798 
Nourse in P&il. Trans. LXVI. 438, I _now allowed him 
chicken broth ,. calves-feet jelly. 1785 W. Scort in Azed, 
Commun. V1. 85, 1 procured some calf’s foot jelly. 1899 
Sata in Daily Tel. 28 June, What purported to be mock 
turtle soup. ..with pieces of calves-foot or cow-hee! in it, 

2. Herb. The Cuckoo-pint or Wake-robin (Asam 
maculatun) ; see AnuM, [So Fr. pied-de-veart,] 

exgso Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588 Yarns, Cokkupyntel ef 
Calvysfote. 1878 Lyte Dodveus ui. vii. 322 Calfes foote or 
Cockowpynt. "1607 ‘Yorsrtn Four.f, Beasts 30 The hearb 
Arum, called in English Wake-Robbin or Calves-foot. 

Calf-skin. Also calf’s-, calves-, calve-. The 
skin or hide of a calf; 2 superior kind of leather 
made from this, and used in bookbinding, shoe- 
making, etc. More rarely vellum, 

xggo Suaks. Cow. Erv. iv. itt, 18 Hee that goes in the 
calues-skin, that was kil'd for the Prodigal. 1595 — Yohn 
m. i, 129 Hang a Calues skin on those recreant limbes ! 
1604 in Shaks. C. Praise 60 Master Bursebell the calves- 
skin scrivener, 1704 Swirt 7. 7'ud v. 75 Copies, well- 
bound in calf-skin. Morse Aver. Geog. it. 74) 

jo calve-skins {exported in 1 yr. from piso aa 1870 

MERSON Soc, & Solit., Courage 207 Cowardice shuts the 
eyes till the sky is not larger than a calf-skin, 

+b. A purse, etc., made of calf-skin, Ods, 

1628 Dekker Owles Alman., This puts .. coyne into the 
Painters calueskinne. 

be. atirid, 

1606 Wily Beguiled Prol. (N.) His calfs-skin jests from 
hence are clear exil’d. 31785 Grosr Class. Dict, Inle. 
Tongue Calfskin fiddle, a drum. 

Calf's snout: see CALVES’-syouT, 

Calfuter: see CaLFrer, 

+Ca‘lgarth, cale-garth. [f. cae, Kaue+ 
Gartn.] A cabbage garden, a kale yard. 

14.. Harl, MS, 1587 in Promp. Parv. 58 Canletum, cawle- 
garthe, 1483 Cath. Angl. 51 A Cale garth, ortus, etc.; obi, 
a gardynge. 1575 Richmond Wills (1853) 255, j old cal- 
garth spade and j haye spayde. ; at's 

Gali-, a non-etymological spelling of cadz- in 
words formed from Gr. x@AA-os beauty; confused 
with calo- from Gr. xadd-s beautiful. See Caurr-. 

Cali-: see also CaLe-. 

+Caliatour, caleatour. In Catiatour(’s) wood, 
a dye-wood from the Coromandel coast, identified 
by some with red sandal-wood. : 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2269/2 Of Caleatours Wood. 

Caliawndyre, var. of ConIANDER, Ods, 

Caliban (keliben). [App. a variant of Can- 
NIBAL, or perth. actually a form of Cazzd. It does 
not appear, however, where Shakspere found the 
form.}] The name of a character in Shakspere’s 
Tempest, ‘a saluage and deformed slaue’ (Dram. 
Persone); thence applied to a man of degraded 
bestial nature. Hence Ca'libani:sm, : 

(x60 Suans, Zea. 1. ii. Wee'll visit Caliban, my 
slane, who neuer Yeelds vs kinde answere.] 1678 Burter 
Hud, wi, 1. 282, [ found th’ Infernal Cunning-man, and th’ 
YVnder-witch, his Caliban,. With Scourges .. arm’d. ° x! 
Gio. Euiot Dan. Der. w. xxix, Grandcourt held that-the 


.. Jamaican negto was a beastly sort of baptist Caliban, 1859 
‘Sara Tw. votnd Clack (2861) 69 


Where is the Dutch pug? 
Where is that Narcissus of canine ‘Calibanism? 
Calibash, obs. form of. CaLaBasH, CALIPASE. 
Caliber, obs. form of CanaBER. ~~ . 
Calibogus (kelibowges). U.S: Also calli:. 
[Schele de Vere’suggests that the -dogus is from 
Baeasse: cf. Boevs2.] -A mixture of rum and 
spruce-beer. Leia oon ee 3 ae 2 2 
ey, Dict. Pule, Tongue, bogus, ram and spruce 
Le tear Peg sab eee Cah DE Boirrev Recoll, 


_ bore .. having now been determined by Cal 


ete,, pounds, are to_the diameter of n ball o! 


CALIBRATE. 


Labrador Life v6e CaMlibogus, a mixture of Rum and 
Spruce-beer, more of the former and less of the latter. ~ 
Calibrate (karlibrzit), v, [f Canine + -aTE3: 


cf. F,.calibrer.] trans. To determine ‘the calibre 


of; spec. to try the bore of a thermometer tube or 
similar instrument, so as to ‘allow in graduating it 
for any irregularities : to graduate a gauge of any 
kind with allowance for its irregularities. 

1864 in Wenster, ‘869 Roscoz Elem. Chem a7 The 
[thermometer] tube must be calibrated, i.e. the irregularities 
in the bore must be determined and allowed for. we 
Tynpaut Head x. App. 330, 1 give here the method of cali- 
brating the galvanometer. °2882r Tarr in Nature XXV. 128 
‘The external gauge was accurately calibrated. 

Calibration (kclibrét-fon). [£. prec. +-aTton.] 
The action or process of calibrating. 

1871 B. Stewart “cat § 20 The relative abl peed of the 
Abration. 

Calibre, caliber (ke'libez: occas. kalz-br), 
sb. Also 6-8 caliver, 8 calabar, calliber, -bre, 
caliper, calabro. [a. F. calilve (gualibre in Cotgr. 
1611t)=It. calibro, Sp. calibre (OSp. also calito, 
Diez) of uncertain origin; the Arab. Js gai 
‘mould for casting metal’, or some cognate deri- 
vative of galaba to tum, has been suggested as the 
source. Sec CALLIPER. 

(Mahn conjectured as source L, gué@ Libra of what weight?) 

Calibre and Callifer(s are apparently originally the same 
word. Several 16th c. writers assign the same origin to 
Cativer, the name of a species of harquebus, as if this 
were derived from ucbuse de calibre, or some similar 
name, Littré has ‘douze canons de calibre d’empereur 
(x2 cannons of empvror’s calibre) pour la batterie’ of 16th c. 
The frequent use of ca/iverin the sense of cadziv, in the 
16th and x7th c., appears to favour this.] 

1, a. The diameter of a bullet, cannon-ball, or 
other projectile. Obs, b. Hence, The intemal dia- 
meter or ‘bore’ of a gun. 

(As the ‘calibre’ of 2 piece of ordnance determines the 
weight of the projectile it can throw, phrases like ‘guns 
of heavy calibre’ often occur in popular use.) 

1588 Vork Ord. Marshall, City London in Stow's 
Suv, (1754) 11. v.xxxi. §70/1 We had our particular Calibre 
of Harquebuze .. The Prynces.. caused seven thousand 
Harquebuzes to be made, all of one Calibre. xg9r Sir J. 
Saytne Justruct. Militarie 189, 1 would that all their bul- 
lettes should be of one Caliver. @ 1395 — Aximady. Capt. 
Berwick in Grose Atil, Antig. (1801) 297 A harquebuze and 
acutrier, both .. of one caliver heighthe of bullet. 1678 
Pairs, Cadiéer, in Gunnery the heighth of the bore in 
any peice of Ordnance, 1708 Kersey, Caliver or Caliper, 
the Bigness, or rather the Diameter of a piece of Ordnance. 
or any other Fire-arms at the Hore or Mouth. 1746 Ref. 
Cound, Sir F. Cope 99 All the Cannon was of the same 
Caliber, being ry Pounders. 1729-51 Cuampers Cyc.s. v., 
‘The caliber is the rule by which all the parts ofa cannon, or 
mortar,as well as of itscarriage, are proportioned. 2778 Phil, 
Trans, LXVIL, 65 The bore. . was nearly 20} calibers long. 
1803 Wettincron Let. in Gurw. Disp, IL. 327 We .. have 
taken about 60 pieces of cannon .. of the largest calibres, 

b, éransf. The diameter of any body of circular 
section; es. the intemal diameter of a tube or 
hollow erliwlers in Phys. chiefly of an artery. . 

1727-51 Cuamnens Cycl., Caliber or Catiger, in a general 
sense, notes the extent of any round thing in thickness, or 
dinmeter. In which sense we say, a column is of the same 
caliber as another, when they are oth of the same diameter, 
1964 Rew /#gniryvi. § 19 ‘The caliber of these empty tubes. 
1836 Topp Cyci. Anat. 1. 77/2 If we.brace the arteries .. we 
shall find their calibres everywhere diminished, 


2. fig. ‘+a. Degree of social standing or’ im- 
portance, quality, rank. (The earliest cited sense ; 


prob, from Fr.}] Ovs. b, Degree of personal capa- 
city or ability; ‘weight’ of character ; (often with 
conscious reference to 1).‘ In wider sense: Qua- 
lity, ‘stamp’, degree of merit or importance. 

r867 Fenton 7) ‘a Disc. 164. The forfeiture of the honor 
of a ladye of equall calibre [edsewhere spelt calabre} and 
callinge to mec. 1649 Drums, or Hawn, Shiamachia 
Wks. (t721) 199 Sir Henry Vane, or others of such calibre? 
x79 Burns App, IWihigs Wks. VI. 108 Declamations of 
this kind coming from men of their Calibre .. were highly 
mischievous. 1808 Scorr in Lockhart i. (7849) aft The 
calibre of this young man’s understanding, 1826 J. Git- 
cuntst Lecture ss Weknow the Doctor's caliber well enough, 
1857 Huanes Zom Brown Pref,, Playing against an cleven of 
their owncnlibre, 1860 Mint ef. Govt. (286s) 57/2 Major- 
ities would be compelled to_look out for members of a 
much higher calibre. 1870 DisraeLt Lothar xxviii, 125 
The host, with the Duke of Brecon on his right and Lothair 
on his left, and ‘swells’ of calibre in their vicinity. 
8. pl. calibers, =CALLIPERS, or 
- 4, altri, and in conib., 23 in ealibre-rule, -scale 
(see quots.); calibre-compasses, -square :. see 
CALLIPER. 

1729 Surivocne Artillery t. x The Calibre Scale. .an In- 
strument or Ruler .. to determine the Weights of all Iron 
Bullets by their Diameters, 2753 Cuamarns Cycl, Sugp.5.Ve5 


Caliber-rule is an instrument, wherein aright linc is so di-. 


vided, as that the first part being equal to the ‘diameter of 
an iron or leaden ball of one pound weight, the other parts 
ave to the first, as the dinmaters of balls of two, three, four, 
i unds, x f’ one pound. 
The caliber is used by. engineers, from the weight of the 
ball given, to determine its diameter, or caliber; or vice versa. 
+ Calibre, -ber (ke'libox), uv. Obs. * [f., prec. 
Cf, Fecadibrer.] “trans, To determine the calibre of ; 
to measure with calipers, ‘Hence Oa‘libered,-bred 
Pploa, - 173x in Bateay, vol. U1. (1775 in ASH. = 


* camel, laden with callicocs. 166g 


- calicoc. "2783 CHamsuns ; 
of divers kinds, plain, printed, ‘painted; stain'd, dyed, chints, _ 
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Carlibyed, a. [f Caumre sb.+-zp.] Of or 
having calibre: chieflyin comp, ~ - 

1887 Standard 7 Nov. 5/7 The smaller calibred weapon, 

Caliburn, -burno (ke'libzin, keelibpno), 
Also Calab-,; caleb-. The name of King Arthur's 
sword, See Exoanipur. - ”’ 

1297 R. Grouc, 174 Mid is suerd he was Igurd .. Cali- 
bourne it wasicluped. Jb/d. 208 Calebourne is gode suerd. 
2a 1400 Mforte Arth. (1847) 353 The kyng with Calaburne 
knyghtly hym strykes. Turner Anglo-Sax, (1830) 
I, ut. iii. 175 A sword, fancied to have been his caliburno. 
1813 Scort Trierm. 1. xv, On Caliburn's resistless brand. 

Calicate, incorrect spelling of Canyoate. 

Calic(e, early form of CHALICE. 

Caliciform, (kz'lisiffim), ¢@ Also (¢r70n.) 
ealyciform. fad. mod:L, caliciformiis, f, L. calte- 
eu (calix) cup + -(ronm: cf. F. calictforne.] 
Ta the form of a cup; cup-shaped. 

1849-52 Topp Cyc?, Anat. TV. 1122/: A caliciform papilla, 

Calicinated (kilisinztéd), pp/. a. [app. ir- 
tegularly f. L. ca’éx cup.] Made cup-shaped. 

185: D. Witson Pref. Anu. (1863) I.u. vi. 460 The beau- 
tiful calicinated fibula. 

Calicle (ke'lik’l). Bio/ Also (erron.) ealycle. 
[ad. L, cadzcilus, dim, of caléx cup.] (See quot.) 

1848 Dana Zooph. ii. 16 note, Calicle..is used for the pro- 
minences which contain the cells in many corals. Jéfd, iii. 
20 Every calicle is the site of a polyp-flower. 1874 A. WiL- 
son in Gd. Words, 703 A row of little cup-like bodies .. 
known as *hydrothecae’ or ‘calycles’. 

Calico (kx'like). Forms: a. 6 (Calzecot), 
callicutt, 6-7 ealecut, 6-8 calli-, caliout, 7 eali- 
cute, 7-8callicot. 8.6 kalyko,calyco, calocowe, 
(callaga, -ca), 6-8 callico(e, 7-8 ecalicoe, 7- 
calico, [In 16-17th c. also calicut, from the 
name of the Indian city- (sense 1), called in 
Malayalam X0fikddu, in Arabic Qaligitt, med.L. 
(Conti) Collicuthia, Pg. Qualecnt (V. de Gama), 
Calecut (Camoens). Itis not clear how the form 
calico, occurring in 1540 as kalyko, arose; it may 
have been merely an English corruption; the F. 
calicot has been suggested as the intermediate 
form, but the age of this is uncertain.] 

1. The name of a city on the coast of Malabar ; 
in the 16th c. the chief port, next to Goa, of 
intercourse between India and Europe; used astri6, 
in Calicut-cloth, Calico-cloth: see next, 

a. fersos Dunnar Warldis Instabilitie 6a It micht have 
cuming in schortar quhy!! Fra Calzecot and the new-fund 
Vie.) 254 (July) Lett. Credence of T. Bellenden fr. Jas.V 
to Hen, VIII, 1X peces of Callicutt claith pertenyng to 

i in Leith. 1589 HaxLuyr Voy, (1886) 

3 nen wouen together, resembling some 
thing Callicut cloth. — 1 y-(3599) IlL.1. £4, Ded., Lapped 
vp almost an hundred fold in fine calicut-cloth. : 
i 3540 Lane. 1Vills(x860) 11, 152 senalyes and an elne 
kalyko cloth. {xg47 Boorne /utrod, Knowl, 142 The newe 
foundeland named Calyco.] 1549 W701, L. ap hes (Somer- 
set Ho.) Calocowe clothe. x Scot in Aiddicton's Vay. 
(iakl Soc.) App. iii. 165 (Y.) They [the Javanese] weare a 

inde of Callico-cloth, 

2. Hence: a. orig. A general name for cotton cloth 
of all kinds imported from the East (see quot. 
1753); ‘an Indian stuff made of cotton, sometimes 
stained with gay and beautiful colours’ (J.) ; sub- 
sequently, also, various cotton fabrics of European 
manufacture (sometimes also with linen warp). 
b. Now, in England, applied chiefly to plain white 
unprinted cotton cloth, bleached or unbleached 
(called in Scotland and U.S. cotton). oc. in U.S. 
to printed cotton cloth, coarser than muslin. 

a. 3622-62 Hevin Cosmagry, ut. (1682) 205 A Smock 
of Calicute, a kind of linnen cloth here made, and from 
hence so called. 1678 Yavernier’s Voy, Kingd. Tonquin 
xill. 43 Blue Calicuts. Jd, Relat, yarn 58 Chites or 
painted Calicuts which they call calmendar, 1688 R, 

forme Armoury, 349/t Dowlns, Scotch Ctoth, Callicot. 
1758 Exusin PAZ Trans. L. 453 Callicutsare painted with 
the juice of this shrub, 1789 Coxe Trav. Swits, 1. 30 Their 


* manufactures are coarse callicots and muslins. 


B. 1898 Invent. in Drapers' Dict. 42; Wij yards of Cal 
Inga, 6s. 4d; xij yards of Callaca, ras. xg90 Weone Zrav. 
(Arb.) 3 Fine Lawne or Callico thrast down my throate. 
1616 Trav, Eng. Piler.in Harl, Afisc. (Math.) WL 326 A 
G. Havens 'P. della 
Valle's Tram, E. ine Bt A very great Trade of fine Cotton 
Cloth or Callico. 1666 Perys Diary 24 Sept., Flags, which 
Thad bought for the Navy, of Calico. 1914 Fr, Bk. Rates 
230 The Arrest .. forbidding the Sale or Consumption of 
painted Callicocs from the East-Indics, or such as are printed, 
or paintedat Home, ‘z7x9 J..Roarats Spinster 347 A taw- 
dry, pic-spotted, flabby, ragged, low-priced thing, called 
Callicoe. made... by a parcel of Heathens and Pagans, that 
worship the Devil, and work fora half penny a day. 1740 
Jounson Drake Wks. IV: 452 Dressed in white cotton or 
ct, Supp. 8 Callicoes are 


muslins, and the like. 1774 cd 14 Geo. /7/, iii, Instead of 


the Word Callico, which stands for foreign Callicoes, cach: 
piece may be marked with the words British Manufacture. .- 
+ 2860 Warter Sea Board § Down Il. 2z ‘The wind sounded 


like the tearing ‘of calico. 2875 Une Diet. Arts.1. 579 It 
was 
IL s6s : 33 
@. 3841-44 Emerson Ess, Prudence’ Wks. (Bohn)-I. 99 
Calicoes. [cannot] go out.of fashion .. in, the few swift mo- 
ments, the Vankeesuffers. . them to remain in his possession. 
1063 Life in South U1293 Cotton-prinis'.. called ‘ealicoes’ 


‘ung with black lustreless calico. - 


for needy adventurers to buy printed calicoes.. — .|- 


 CALIDUCT. 


in America, for dresses. - r872 Brer Hante Proje 6 P,1, 
40 The furniture was extemporized from packing cases; and 
covered with gay calico, as als. 

8. simple attrib, (or adj.) Of calico (cf. sense 1). 
Calico éall, a ball where the ladies wear only 
cotton dresses. f : 

1612 Rates (Scot}.) 294 (¥.) Calico copboord claiths, the 
picce..xls, 264: Evenyn Afem, (1857) 1, 24 The men, wear- 
ing a large calico mantle yellow coloured, 2796 Campaigzs, 
1793-4 1. u. ii. xox Callicoe sheets keep us 
1855 Macautay Ast. Eng. IV. xviii. 141 Flaunting in a 


calico shirt and a pair of silk stockings from Moorshedabad,. 


4, Comb., as calico-glaser, -making, -smoother, 
-trade, -weaving; ealico-diaper (see, quot.); 
+ calico-lawn, ?2 finequauty of “Calico, lawn of 


calico or cotton ; calico-printer, one whose trade 
is calico-printing; calico-printing, the art or 
trade of producing a pattern on calico by printing 
in colours, in mordants which produce colours on 
being dyed, or by other process. 

1696 J. F. Merchant's Warcho, 12 *Callico- Diaper.. 
called so by reason it is made of Cotton, as the Callicoes 
are, and is wrought into little figures. 1723 Lond. Gas. 
No. 6196/7 Mathew Bacon ..*Callico-Glazer, 1809 A. 
Stewaat in Lockhart Scoté (1839) III. 180 Breaking into 
the workshop of Peter More, calico-glazer, Edinburgh. 
2xs9z Descr. Carrack Madre de Dios (¥.) The calicos were 
book-calicos,*calico launes, broad white calicos, finestarched 
calicos, coarse white ‘éalicos, browne coarse calicos, 1683 
Lond. Gas. No. 1791/4 Two striped Muslins or Callico 
Lawnes. 1859 Satres Se//-Help 36 Robert Peel .. began 
the domestic trade of *calico-making, x706 Lod. Gas. 
No, 4264/4 William Shirwin,.*Callico-Printer, 1854 Mrs. 
Gasket North § S, xix, One of the half-dozen calico- 
printers of the time. 19753 Hanway 7raz. (1762) UI. 1. 
tii, x5 Sugar-baking and *callicoc-printing. are the great 
articles. 1867 NV. 4 Q. Ser. ut. XI, 186/x In 1676 Calico 
printing. .was invented and practisedin London. hg62Gentl. 
Alag.6 We have obstructed them in the *callico trade, 


t Calicrat. Os. [app. f. Callicrates, name of , 
e 


a Greek artist celebrated for his minute ivory 
carvings of ants and other small animals (Pliny 
NV. HZ. vis. xxi. § 21, ' Callierates ex ebore formicas 
et alia tam parva fecit animalia ut partes cormm a 
pga — non Posen "),] An ant, 

1596 J. Bure. Passage of Pileremer, The Caliicrat, that 
ie the, Bot, and the hony io a a ; 

Calicular (kilikiwar), a [f. L. caltcnl-us, 
dim. of calix a cup +-aR.] See also Canyounar. 

+1. ?Resembling a little cup (? or perh,=CaLr- 
ouLAR). Obs. 

x6s8 Str T. Browns Gard, Cyrus iit. 224 Contemplatin 
the calicular shafts (of the teasel] and uncous disposure o} 
their extremities. _ 

2. Biol. OF or pertaining toa calicle. 

1849 Murcnison Sifuria x. a2t They ., produce their 
young clusters through this marginal calicular develop- 
ment. 1872 Nicuotsox Palront. 94 Three chief forms of 
gemmmation. .amongst the compound Zoantharia—viz, basal, 
parietal, and calicular. 

Hence Calvoularly adv. 7 

1846 Dana Zoopk, iv. § 60 The coralla. .may be described 
as calicularly branched, 

Caliculate (kilikislct), ¢ (6 L. calieulus 
(see prec.) +-ATE2.] Having calicles. 

1846 Dana Zoopth:. (x848) 437 Corallum betow, short calicu- 
late, calicles pariform. . : , 

Caliculated,=prec.; also obs. f. CALYOULATED. 

Cali‘culato-, combining form of Caniounans, 
as in caliculato-ramose: see quot., ... 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. § 8a The coralla of these species are 
. styled caliculato-ramose (i.c. Each calicle forming a sepa. 
rate hranch to the corallum : arising from segregate budding), 

Calid (kelid), @.-arch. (nd. L. calidus warm.] 
Warm, tepid; hot. . ‘(in Afed.; cf. Caurprry). 

1599 A. M. Gadethouer’s Bk. Physic 41/2 Appiye the same 
on the Forehcade. .the salve beinge reasonable calidc. x65) 
Tomttnsox Kenon's Disp. 14x A thin, calid, and cholleriet 
humour, “168: Crrtnam Augler’s Vadem. xxii. § 1 En- 
livened by the Suns calid Influence, 1854 Syp. Dopeus. 
Balkier xxiii. 98 Summer. .Crowned with oak and ash, Her 
hot fect slippered in the calid seas. Tone oe, 

+ Calidity. Obs. fad. mod.L. ‘caliditas, f. 
L, calid-ts (see prec.); = F. calidtié: see -17y.] 
Warmth, heat.. (Chiefly zecha, in Med). 

x28. Payne. Salernc’s Regim, Qijb, This walnut .. is 


‘harde of digestion .. by reason of hit calidite. 1599 A. M. 


Gabelhoner's Bk, Physic 47/2 For caliditye, and itchinge of 
the Eyes. x620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 5. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend, Ep. 5xThe potentiall calidity of many waters, 

Calidity, var. of Canripiry, shrewdness, | .- : 

Caliduct (kze'lidokt). [f. (app. by Wotton) ‘L. 
cali-dus-hot, or cal-or heat + ductus, after AQur- 
nuor.: Cf. I, caliduc (in the Academy's Dict. 


1801).]:. A ductor pipe for the conveyance of 


heat by means of steam, hot water, or aig. . 
a ‘Relig. Wotton. 254 Pipes .. transporting heate to 
sundry parts of the House from one common 
am ready to baptize them Caliducts as well as they are 
termed i, v 
water. 1664 Evenyn Kad, Hort, (1729) 228 Since the Sub- 
terranean Caliducts have been introduced. the most tender 
.. Plants. .did outlive. .those rigorous Seasons. 17%3 Cuan- 
pers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. The ancient caliducts, 1863 Drarer 
dnt, Devel, europe xvi. 
ducts, imbedded in the wall 
Calif, variant of Canren. _ 


Calify, var. Cauery v. Obs, 


‘urnace.. I. 


enti.ducts and Aquz-ducts that convey windeand . 


(865). 348 Earthen pipes, or cale- 
x age ae “27 


lecently warm. . - 


. 


CALIGATE. 


“+ Galigate, «. Ods. [ad. L. caligitus ‘booted’; 
f. caliga half-boot, esp. that worn by the’Roman 
soldiers: see -\tB2.] Wearing calige.or military. 
boots ; esp. in huight caligate. ; 

e162 Entertainm, Temple in Nichols Progr. Q, Eliz. 1. 
134 After followed his messenger and Caligate Knight. 
xséz Leicu Arimorie (1397) gob, These are Knightes in 
their offices, but not nobles, and are called knights Caligate 
of Armes, because they were startuppes'to the middle legge. 
1586 T'rrne Blas, Gentrie io6 A caligate knight, that is a 
souldior on foote, 1636 Birount Glossogr., Caligaze, that 
wears stockings, buskings, or harness for the Legs. 


+ Galigation. Med. Obs. Also 7 call-. [ad. L, 
caligatton-ent dimness.of:the eyes, f. caligdre to be 
dim or misty.] Dimness or mistiness of sight. 

x615 Crooke Body of Maz 252 The calligation or dimnesse 
of their sight, the hissing of their eares. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend, Ep, wt. xvili. 153. 1657 ‘Toatinson Rexon’s 
Disp. x95 Such medicaments as cure caligation, 

Caligino'sity. erch. [f. as if ad. L. *eadi- 
gtnisitas, £. caligindses: see CALIGINOUS and -ITY; 
ef. F, caliginosité.] Dimness of sight. 

1637 Tominson Renow's Disp, 334 [Eyebright] takes away 
caliginosity and cures all pituitous diseases, 1876 Gro, 
Exior Dax. Der, v. xxxvii, 348, I prefer a cheerful cali- 
ginosity, as Sir Thomas Browne might say. 

Caliginous (kilidginos), Also 6 calaginous. 
{ad. L. caliginds-ces ‘misty’, £. caligen-cm misti- 
ness, obscurity: cf. F. caligzneux.] Misty, dim, 
murky; obscure, dark; also fig. (Now arch.) 

1548 Contpl, Scot. 38 Al corrupit humiditeis, ande caliginus 
fumis. 3578 Banister Hist. Maz viii. 98 The liver maketh 
the thicker bloud and that which is calaginous. 1650 tr. 
Caussin's Angel of Peace 53 Those men. .precipitate them- 
selves into... caliginous observations. 1790 Cowrer Odlyss. 
xur. 443 The goddess enter'd deep the cave Caliginous. 1794 
Mrs. Prozzi Sysox., II. 310 That caliginous atmosphere which 
fills London towards the roth of November. 1849 Lyrron 
Caxtons u. x1utlxi, Her lone little room, full of caliginous 
corners and nooks, 1849 Taz?’s Afag. XVI. 218. 

+Cali‘ginousness. Oss. [f. prec, +-NESS.] 
Caliginous quality; obscurity; dimness of sight. 

x620 Venner Vie Recta viii. x66 Caliginousnes of the 
eyes, 3t BAWeY, vol. 11, Cadiginousness, darkness, full- 
ness of ob sae : F . 

|| Caligo (kiloi‘go), [L.] Dimness of sight. 

x8or Med. $¥rxi. V. 139, 1 -. examined her eye, but could 
-discoverno..appearance of caligo. 1881in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Caligrapher, -meter, etc.: see CALLI-. 

Cali-gulism. zozce-wd. [f. Caligula, cogno- 
men of the third Roman Emperor+ -1su.] Amad 
extravagance such as Caligula committed. 

1748 WALPOLE Lett, to Manz (ed. 2) II. 103 (D,) Alas! it 
would be endless to tell you all his Caligulisms, ; 

i Caligus (kz'ligis). Zool. [mod.L., £ caliga 
‘shoe’.] A genus of poecilopodous crustacean 
parasites, family Cakgide. Hence Ca‘ligoid. 

1836 Pensy Cycl. VI. x61/1 Caligus .. commonly known 
among the ‘fishermen as fish-lice. 1852 Dana Crus?. 11. 
"5 ‘ew Caligoids have been reported from the Torrid zone. 

alimanco, obs. form of CALAMANco. 

(| Calin, [Fr.: a. Pg. calaim,a. Arab. -2\3 
qoines ; the ultimate derivation is disputed. * — - 

ee Calay in'Vule.] ‘The tin of Siam and Ma- 
lacca, of which the Chinese make tea-caddies, etc.’, 
by some said to be an alloy of lead and tin, 

1782 Beawes Lex Mercat. Red, 817 A mixed metal called 
Calin, 1793 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Calin, the name of a 
sort of mixt-metal, seeming composed of lead and tin, It 
is prepared: by the Chinese, and they make several utensils 
of it, as tea-canisters, coffee-pots, and the like. 1847 in 
Craig; and in mod, Dicts. * . - 

+Calino. Obs. .rave—1. . [Perh. suggested by 

. €calino custure me’, the corrupt form of a popular 
Trish melody, frequently mentioned c. 1600. (Cf. 
Shaks, er. 7. 1v. iv. 4, and editors.) But cf. also 
FB. caliz ‘a beggarly rogue or lazie vagabond that 
counterfeits disease’ (Cotgr.).] 7 

1599 ‘Nasue Lenten Stuge a4 ‘Amongst our English har- 
monious calinos, one is vp with the excellence of the browne 
bill. another playes his prizes in‘print.. © ° . a 

+ Ca‘lion..Ods. Also 5 calioun, 5-6 ealyon. 
[Of uncertain etymology. Cf.obs.F. cazllon ‘a dot, 
clutter, clot, or congealed Iumpe of-flegme, bloud, 
ete.’ (Cotgr.), app..f. cai/ler to coagulate, ‘curdle, 
clot (:—L. coagulare).} A flint nodule; a boulder. 
or pebble; often. collective. a : 

ex4s9 Meri xx. 329.His horse..ran so swyfte_that 
(? through] the felde that was full of smale caliouns that the 
fire spatkeled thikke, 1463 in Bury Wells 37 :1f..brykke be 
not sufficient to endure, lete it-be maad with calyoun and 
moorter, 1499 Promp. Parv, 58/2 Calyon, rounde stone, - 
pudus, 1338: Fardle Facious.1. vi. 10x Crickes .. whose 
entringes thenhabitauntes yse to stoppe.vp with great heapes 

of calion and stones, ~*~ Pe TR ow ce 


‘Calipash (kelipef). Forms: 7 calapatch;. 


8 calibash,. callepash, 8- calipash, callipash, . 


(9 calapash). ’ [Perh. caligash and Caniene may _ 

be-adoptions of some West Indian ‘ words ;-the 
former suggests Sp. carapacho (see Carapace).] 

+a. The upper ‘shell or-catapace of the turtle 
~(obs.) ‘b, That part of the turtle next to the upper 
shell, containing a.dull green gelatinous substance. 
1689 H. Pitman Aeclation in Arb. Garner VII. 358 We left 
some peces of the flesh on the calapatch and calapee, that is, 


VoL, II. : 


83 


' the back and’breast shells. 1749 Frenpine Ton: Yones 1. 1 
The tortoise. . besides the delicious calibash and calipee con- 
tains many different kinds of food. 1768 Sterne Sev. 
Journ. (1775) 217 An alderman who swallows three pounds of 
callipash and callipee. @1845 Hoop Yurties, Havin 
..Forestall’d the civic Banquet yet to be, Its callipash 
and callipee. 1883 Pal? sfad? G. 21 Nov. 11/2 The callipec 
is the white portion of the flesh which comes from the 
belly ; the calipash is black in colour, and is taken from the 
pack. 

Calipee (ke'lip7). Forms: 7 calla-, challa- 
pee, 7-9 calapee, 8 callepy, 8- calli-, calipee. 
[See prec. ; not found in any other European lang.] 

1. ta. The lower shell or plastron of the turtle. 
({obs.) b. That part next the Jower shell, contain- 
ing a light yellowish gelatinous substance. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 36 Lifting up his [a Turtle’s} 
belly, which we call his Calipee, we lay open all his bowells, 
1679 TraPHam Yantaica in Sir T. Blount Nat. fist. (1693) 
354 Lhe Callapec, viz. the Belly-part so called, baked, is an 
excellent dish, 1689 (see CaLtrasu]. 1699 Damier Voy. I. 
102 The Challapee, or Belly {ofa tortoise]. 1769 Mrs, Rar- 
FALD L£xg. Housekpr. (1778) 15 Cut off the bottom shell, then 
cut off the meat that grows to it, (which is the callepy or 
fowl), 1829 Marryat #. Jfiddmay xviii, Turtle lying on 
their backs, and displaying their rich calapee. [see prec.] 

+ 2, A kind of turtle. ? Ods. 

1794 StepMan Surinam (2813) I. i. 16 The turtles are 
divided into two species, and are generally distinguished in 
Surinam by the namesof calapec or green turtle, and carett. 

Caliper, -compasses: see CALLIPEL, 

Calipe-va, calli-. Also calipeever, 2 -piver. 
eallipiver. A fish: a mullet of the West Indies, 
Mugil liza, much esteemed as a delicacy, 

1833 M. Scort Yom Cringie (1862) 230, Cold calipiver— 
our anal: Salmon. 62d. (1859) 395 That calipeever so 
crisp in the boiling. 1866 Afor2. Star 17 Mar., Such deli- 
cacies as the callipiver and turtle steaks. 1883 /iskeries 
Exhib. Catal, (ed. 4) 170'The Calipeva or Jamaica Salmon. 

Caliph, calif (kee'lif, kavlif). Forms: 5 ealy- 
phes, -iffe, -yffe(e, 5-7 caliphe, 6 calipha, 7 
chalif, -iph, 7- calif, 8— khalif, caliph, [ME. 
califfe, caliphe, cle. a. F. caliphe, calife, ad. 
med.L. calip~ha, ad. Arab. si.\% zhalifah, suc- 
cessor (f. i to succeed, be behind), assumed 
by Abu-bekr after the death of Mohammed. Later 
forms attach themselves more directly to the 
Arabic: orientalists now favour Xhatif, The pro- 
nunciation with long @ (éi) is not justifiable} 

The title given in Mohammedan countries to the 
chief civil and religious ruler, as successor of 
Mohammed. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 245 Ayein the caliphe of Egipte. 
¢1400 Maunpev. v. 36 Sahaladyn that toke the Califfe of 
Egypte and sone him. /bid, xxi. 230 The Calyphee of 
Baldah, 1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. {zs04) $24, The 
Calphane of the Sarasins were kings & chiefe bishops. 
fbid. 754 Called by the calipha and inhabitants, of Caire. 

163 Purcuas Prdgr. I. 1. xiit. 63 The story of this Bagded 
or Baldach and her Chalifs [also written chalifha]. 1614 

Raceicu Hist. World 1. 199 The state of the Caliphe. 1615 

Brpweut Arab. Trudg., One of the Chalifs. 1734 Sare 
Korauz Prelim. Disc. 181 The third Khadif of the race of 
al Abbas, 1758 Jounson /d/er No, rox ® 1 The favour of 

three successive califs, 1784 Hentev in Bechford's Vathek 

(1868) 123 zofe, Caliph. .comprehends the concrete character 

of Prophet, priest, and king. 1837 Wuewe t Hist. Induct. 

Se, (2857) III. 228 The califs of Bagdad. 1849 W. Irvine 

Mahomed's Success. ii, He contented himself .. with the 

modest title of Caliph, that is to say, successor, by which 

the Arab sovereigns have ever since been designated. 

Caliphal (keelifal), 2, [f. prec.+-au.] Of or 
pertaining to a caliph. 

88x Pall Mall G. XXXIV. 1417 His Caliphal preten- 
sions will not be seriously disputed. 

Caliphate (kee'lifeit). Also -at. [f. as prec. + 
-aTE: in PF. caliphat, med.L. caliphatus.] 

1, The rank, dignity, or office of caliph. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc?. SxfZ. s.v., The Caliphate compre- 
hended the power both of the royall , and priesthood. 1817 
Keatincr Zaz, 1. 314 The grand signior is considered as the 
head of that religion since the extinction of the caliphat. 
184z Exenmstone Hist. Jad. 1. 5x9 ‘The califate. 

. The reign or term of office of a caliph. 

1934 SaLe Koran Prelim. Disc. 56 Moseilama.. had a 

eat party, and was not reduced till the Khalifat of Abu 

Beer. 1859 MacauLay Pitt Misc. (2860) 11.359 His short and 

unreal caliphate. 2869 J. Batowin Preh. 

In the year 637, during the califate of Omar. 

: 2. The dominion of a caliph. 

-1614 SELDEN Titles Honor 93 Whil'st the Chaliphat_re- 

mained yndeuided. -1872 Freeman His¢. Zss. 1. vi. 40 The 

\Empire even in the Hast was not a Caliphate. am 

: +Calivphe. Ods!—\ A kind of sailing vessel. 

+4393 Gownrr Conf. II: 258°With caliphe and with galey 

The same cours, the same wey, Which Jason toke. : 

.Ca‘liphship. vere. [f..Catirpy+-surr.] The 

office of soliphs ee eae : 

~ 3677 Sik T.-Henzerr Trav, 266 (T.) Ally, son-in-law to 

Mahomet.. pretending to the caliphship. - aye 

Calippic: see CaLLirrio. ‘ vee 

Calis, obs.:form of CHALIon ;-var. of CaLLts., 

{{Calisaya (keelisé'a). .[? A native S. American 
name, adopted as the botanical specific name.] 


lations Vi. 232 


In .Calisaya bark: the most valuable ‘sort of | 


Peruvian Bark, obtained from Cinchona‘calisaya. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 173/2 The Carthagena yellow barks 


“4 


“both contain quinia, but in less quantity than the Calisaya, 


CALIX. 


bark. 1875 H. Woon Therap. (1879) 60 Calisaya or Royal 
Yellow Bark. 

Hence Calisay‘ine, an alkaline substance from 
calisaya bark, used in making a kind of bitters. 

Caliver (ke'livez, kalZva:). Obs. exe. Hist. 
Forms:' 6 qualivre, calliour, kalli-, qualli-, 
kaly-, calea-, 6-7 caly-, cally-, calee-, cale- 
ver, 7 caliever, calivre, 6-9 calliver, 6- caliver. 
[App. the same word as CALIBRE; see the quota- 
tion from Littré there, and the following : 

1588 FE. Yor Ord. Marshadt in Stow's Surv. (1754) I. 
v. xxxi. 570/1 When I was first brought up in Piemount.. 
we had our particular Calibre of Harquebuze to our Regi- 
ment, that one Bullet should serve all the Harquebuzes of 
our Kegiment. -Of which Worde of Calibre, came first this 
unapt Term which we use to call a Harquebuze a Calliver, 
which is the Height of the Bullet and not the Piece. 
Before the Battell of Mounganter [= Moncontour, 1569], the 
Prynces caused seven thousand Harquebuzes to be made, all 
of one Calibre; which were called Harquebuze du Calibre de 
Monsieur le Prince. So as I think some men not under- 
standing Frenche, brought hither the name of the Height of 
the Bullet for the Piece. 1394 Barwick Disc. conc. Weapons 
8 It is supposed by many that the weapon called commonly 
a Caliver is another thinge than a Harquebuze, whereas in 
truth it is not, but only a Harquebuze, sauing that it is of a 
greater circuite or Bullet then the other is of; wherfore 
the Frenchman doth call it a peece de Calibre, which is a> 
much as to say, a peece of bigger circute, x61 FLonio, 
Cottév0, as Caliéyo, an instrument that gunners vse to 
measure the height of any piece or bullet. Also the height 
or bore of any piece, from whence our word Caliuer is 
derived; being at first a piece different from others.) 

1. A light kind of musket or harquebus, origin- 
ally, it appears, of a certain calibre, introduced 
during the 16th ¢.; it seems to have been the 
lightest portable fire-arm, excepting the pistol, 
and to have been fired without a ‘ rest’. 

1568 in Archvologia (1829) XXII. 78 [In an inventory 
of the goods at Grafton and Salwarpe 28th November 
1568, occurs} ‘Kalyvers’. 1569 [see 3]. 1574 Lance. Lieu- 
tenancy (1859) 1. 32 Ffitt men to serve w qualliuers. 1577 
Church. hee &, Margaret's, Westu. (Nichols 1797} 19 
Paid for newe stocking of five calyvers 12s. 1578 Sin R. 
ConstaBL_e Order of Canipe Ulart. MTS. 847 \k 53>) The 
ordonnance .. halberts, harquebusses, qualivres, launces. 
1587 Houinsnep Se, Chron, (1806) 11. 303 A.. hot skirmish 
--between the Englishmen and Frenchmen with hagbuts, 
caleevers, and pistolets. 1588 Lucar Zartaglia’s Colloq. 
6x His Caliver .. must be in length at the least three foote 
and two ynches, and the bore must be in Diameter ¢ of an 
ynch. His Musket .. the bore in Diameter 34 of an ynch. 
2588 T. Detoney in Roaxd. Ball. (1887) V1. 390 With Mus- 
kets, Pikes, and good Caleeuers, for her Graces safegarde 
then. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 3 A good Calli- 
uer charged with good powder and bullet. 1602 Futveckr 
ist Pt, Parall. R He that shooteth in a Caleeuer at birdes. 
16x3 Haywarp Norn, Kings 77 OF late yeeres .. the har- 
quehuze and calliuer are brought into vse. 1642 in Rushw. 
Hist, Colt. ut, (x62) 1. 67¢, 100 Colliers .. whom he armed 
with Pikes, Musquets, and Calievers, 1678 Prittirs, Cadi- 
ver, or Calliver, a small Gun used atSea. 1761 Hume /7ist. 
Lug. 11, xxvii. r29 The caliver.,was so inconvenient that 
it had not entirely discredited the bow. r82x Scotr A’enz/zw. 
i, Then you are from the Low Countries, the land of pike 
and caliver? 283q Prancens Bett. Costume 278 During 
this reign (James I’s] the caliver, a matchlock that could be 
fired without a rest, came greatly into use. 

+b. A soldier armed with a caliver. Ods. 

1s8x Stywarp Mart, Discip.t. 44 The Caleuers or Coriers. 
Such must haue either of them a good and sufficient peece, 
flaske, touch bore, pouder, shot, &c, 1591 Garrard A7Z 
nae 83 Calivers or Horgabuzieres or Musketieres. * 

+2. 

1889 Pappe w. Haichet (1844) 37 One of them lately at 
Yorke, pulling out his napkin to wipe his mouth after a lie, 
let drop a surgeans caliuer at his foote where he stood. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as caliver-man, -shot, etc. 

1869 in Heath Grocer’s Comp, (t869) 10 Furnyshed with 
calyuer matches with flasks. 16143 Purcuas Piigr. I. v. xv. 
447 A calliver-shot could scarce reach from the one side to 
the other. 1622 R. Hawxms Voy. S. Sea (1847) 170 In_a 
muskett, two calever shott, or many smaller, @ 1642 Sin W. 
Monson Naval Tracts i. (1704) 174/2 The Fleet was to pass 
within Calliver Shot of this Fort. 1829 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxxii, Ye musquet and calliver-men. 

Ca‘liver, v. zonce-wi. [f. prec. sb.]  ¢rvazs. To 
shoot witha caliver, . 

1863 Sata Cast. Daug. 1. iii. 43 He was averse to all high- 
handed measures of musketooning, and calivering. 

Caliver, obs. form of CALIBRE. 

+ Caliverer. Obs. rare—}. [£ Canrver sb. + 
-En 1}, A soldier armed with a caliver. 

1g90 Sir J. SuvtHe Disc. Weapons 5 Harquebuziers may 
skirmish with more dexteritie and certeintie than the Cali- 
verers with their Calivers, i . 

| Calix (kee'liks). Pl. ca‘lices. [L. caix cup 
(see Cuattcz), On account of the running to- 
gether of this and the ‘Greeco-Latin calyx ‘outer 
covering of a fruit or- flower-bud’ (cf, It. calice, 
Sp. .calée; F. calice), modern scientific writers 
rarely “distinguish the two, but ‘commonly write 
both. as .Canryx, * The diminutives*Caricne and 
CanyoLé are more: generally distinguished.] 

A cup; a cup-like cavity: or organ; e.g. the 


-truncated termination of the ‘branches ‘of the ureter 


in: the kidney; ‘the wall of the Graafian follicle, 

from which an_ovum:has escaped; the cup-like 

body .of a crinoid or.coral which is placed on the 

top of -the stem; the body of a. Vorticella; a 
- Ps = g 3 = a> 5 


CALIXTIN., : 


cup-shaped depression in the upper part of, the 
theca of a coralligenous zoophyte, which contains 
the stomach-sac (sometimes in French form calice). 

1708 Morreux Radelais v. xiii (1737) 186 A Carbuncle 
jetted out of its Calix orCup. 180x Sled. Frui. V. 284 Re- 
maining in one of the calices or infundibula in the kidneys. 
1869 Niciotson Zood, xii. (1880) 160 A shallower or deeper 
cup-shaped depression, which contains the stomach-sac of 
the polype, and is known as the ‘calice’, 288: Mivarr 
Cat 233 ‘Vhe part surrounding this prominence is called 
the calix. . . ¥ 7 

Calixtin, -ine (kalikstin). Zccl. Hist. 

1, [in F. Calixtzi, in med.L. pl. Calixtini, calix 
cup, in sense 1 referred to L.] A member of a 
section of the Hussites, who maintained, as their 
chief article, that the cup as well as the bread 
should be administered to the laity; a Utraquist. 

730 tr. Dupin's Ecct. Hist, 16th C.1. 11. xxxi, 185 Those 
called Calixtines, who administered the Sacrament in both 
kinds, 2753 CuAmbers Cycd, Suff. s. v., The Calixtins .. 
in the main .. still adhered to the Doctrine of Rome. 1838 
Penny Cyel. XIL 361/1 The Hussites now divided into 
several branches, some..more moderate and rational, such 

> as the Callixtines, ' y 

2. An adherent of the opinions of George Ca- 
lixtus (1586-1656), a Lutheran divine and pro- 
fessor at the University of Helmstedt, Brunswick, 
noted for his moderate and conciliatory views and 
writings on controversial points; a syncretist. 

1929-51 Champers Cyci, s. v., The Calixtins are esteem’d a 
kind of Semi-Pelagians. 1826 C. Butter Grotins xii. 201 
Denominated Syncretists or Calixtines from George Calixtus. 

Caliz, obs, form of CHALICE. 

Calir (kok), sd... Also 6 calke, cauke, 9 caulk. 
[epp. ultimately £ L. cale-en (calc) heel, calednenm 
heel, or ca/car spur: but the history is wanting.] 

1. A pointed piece of iron on a horse-shoe to 
prevent slipping ; = CALKin, 

1587 ‘Turperv. Lpitaphs §& Sonn. (1837) 387 He sets a 
slender calke, And so he rides his way. xggr Prretvate SA. 
Dict., Rampones, caukes in a horse shooe. 1881 Daily 7vl. 
17 Jan., Where would the poor horse be without the ‘calks’ 
on the hind feet? . 

2. A piece of iron projecting from the heel of 
a boot, shoe, or clog, which digs into the ice or 
frozen ground, and prevents slipping. U.S. 

1803 Navad Chron. X111, 113, In Canada it is customary 
during the winter season. .to wear on the feet a sort of pat- 
ten, called cantks. 1874 Knicut Dict. Afech. sv. Lhe 
calk .. attached to a boot consists of a plate with spurs, 
which project a little below the heel. 

+ Calk, 54.2 Obs. rare. Perh. calculation: cf. 
CaLk v.!; perh.=chalk. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I, 88 With astrologe and vther 
instrument, With compas, calk, and als with quadrent. 

Calk, obs. and northern form of CHALK. 

| Cal, v1 Obs. Also calke, kalk. [app. 
shortened from Caxucone, calkil, calkle.] 

L. frais. To calculate, reckon; esp. sslrologicaby: 

x4ox Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 6x If y cowde calkyn Al manere 
kyndes. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 58 Calkyn, calenlo. xgo9 

awes Past. Pleas. xviii. i, On his boke he began to calke 
How the sonne entred was in Gemyne. 1859 A/irr. Dlag., 
Dk, Clarence xxvi. 3 Whose fortuncs kaiked made the 
father sad, 2646 J. Gere Astrologome, 19 Woolsey calked 
the Kings Nativity. 

2. ints. or absol. 

¥398 [see CALKING 1]. 1485 in Paston Lett. I. 350 Oon 
Doktor Grene, a preest, hath kalked_and reporteth, that, 
etc, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 55/x They kalked on his 
natyvyte, 1556 J. Hexwoop Spider § F, xliv. 26 If one 
diucl! with an other for lies should calke. 

3. ?.To appropriate, lay claim to. [Perhaps a 
different word =to chalk out.] : 

1606 Birnie Atrk-Burial 30 By kirk-buriall the pavement 
[is] so partiallie parted to paticulare men, that if they cleaue 
to that they haue calked, the people that rests must byde at 
the doore, : 

Calk (kk), v2 [fF Cank sb.1] trans. To pro- 
vide (a shoe) with a calk or calkin; to rough-shoe. 

1624 Scott end Pt. Vox Populi 46 As many ..as would 
suffice for sixe or cight thousand horse all calked sharpe and 
frost-nayled of purpose for trauaile oucr the Ice. | 

Hence Ca‘lking w/..sb. ; also ad(rib.,as in calk- 
ing-anvil, an anvil for forming horse-shoe calks 5 
ealking-tongs, for sharpening these. - : 

x695 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Calcfatura, The 
ealking or cauking of horseshoes, i.e. to turn up the two 
comers, that a horse may stand the faster upon ice. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 5 Feb, 4/x Colonel Myles’s system was .the 
exact opposite of the much-practised ‘ catking ’- 

_ Calle (kgk, kelk), 7.2 4 
calgue-r, in same sense, ad. It. calcare to, press 
under:—L, ca/ca@re to tread. (Cf. Cauk.) -Often 
supposed to be identical,. etymologically, with 

Cuaux, with which it has nothing todo] | - 

trans. To copy (a design) by rubbing. the back 

. with colouring matter, and drawing a blunt point 
along the outlines so as to trace them in the colour 
on a surface placed beneath. Hence .Ca-lking 
vbl.sh, . Sa eate eas, fA ‘ 
1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. (2769) s2 Two .plates exactly 
. counter-calked. 1859 Guiitck & Tinns Paint. 147 Trans- 
ferred by tracing, or, as itis also called, calking.-" «°° 
- Calk, var. of Caui y obs, f. Cauk g, to tread, 
Calkel, var. of CaLouLz v, Ods, to calculate, 


Also calque. © [a. I. 


840 


‘Calken, local name of the Weaver Fish. 

1674 Ray Local IWds., Sea Fishes, Collect, 104. - 

+Carlker!. Obs. Also 6 calear, 7 calcour, 
[f- Can v.t+-2n1.} A calculator of nativities, 
etc. ; an astrologer; a magician, conjurer.  - 

135 CoverpaLe Jsa. ii. 6 Calkers of mens byrthes, 
whereof ye haue to many. 1584 R. Scotr Discov. Witch- 
craft vu, xv. 122 Imps, calcars, conjurors. . 1662 FuLirr 
Worthies 1, 209 Forewarned (by what Calker I wot not). 

Calker? (k@ka1). Sc. Also caulker. [f. CaLk 
v2+-ER1] = Cain. Also fig. 

1994 Burns To Fohn Taylor ii, Poor slip-shod giddy Pe- 
gasus Was but a sorry walker 3. To Vulcan then Apollo goes, 
‘To get a frosty calker. x85 Scott Guy AY. xxxix, They 
turn down the very caulkers of their animosities and 
prejudice, as smiths do with horses’ shoes in a white frost. 
2833 M. Scorr Tont Cringle xvi. (1859) 434 The Bight of. 
Leogane is a horseshoe, Cape St. Nicholas is the caulker on 
the northern heel. 

Calker 3, var. of CAULKER. 

Calkes, illiterate spelling of Caux. 

Calketrap(pe, -treppe, obs. ff. Cantrop. 

Calisil, var. of CanouLE wv. Obs. to calculate. 

Caliin (ko-kin, keIkin). Forms: (5 kakun), 
6 ealkyn, 7 cawkin, 7— calkin, calking. ([Pos- 
sibly going back to 2 ME. *calkaiz, a. OF. cail- 
cain heel:—L, caleduneum hecl; but the earliest 
form kakuzt agrees with the Du, 4alkoex, MDu. 
calcoen ‘ungula,’ f. L. calx. Some orthoepists 
treat (kG-kin) as only a vulgar or colloquial 
pronunciation, but others know no other.] 

1. The tumed-down ends of a horse-shoe which 
raise the horse’s heels from the ground; also a 
turned edge under the front of the shoe; applied 
esp. to these parts when sharpened in a frost. 

1445 Boxennam Jereale Saints (1693) 22: Tweyn hors... 
Of wych the toon hym greuously boot, ‘And wyth hys kakun 
thetotherhym smoot. 1587 Houixsnep Scot. Chron. U iij b, 
Causyng a smyth to shoe three horses for him contrarily, 
with the calkyns forward. 1607 Torsei /our.f, Beasts 322 
Little grave} stones getting betwixt the hoof, or calking, or 
spunge ofthe (horse’s] shooe. 1610 Markuam AJasterp, 11. 
xevii. 387 Let your [horse-Jshooes behinde haue a cawkin on 
the out-side. 1727 Braptey Yam. Dict. 1. s.v. Bleyiees, 
Calkings spoil the Feet of a Horse. 1868 Regul. & Ord. 
Army? 1214 The calkins of the hind shoes are to be removed, 
as these are not needed on board. 

2. The irons nailed on the heels and solcs of 
strong shoes or clogs to make them wear longer. 

1832 Sourney Lett. (1856) IV. 3r4 The price of men's 
clogs is five shillings..This price includes calking, i. ¢, the 
iron-work, — 

+ Carling, od/. sb.1 Obs. [f.CaLK v.1+-InG1,] 

1. Calculation, computation. 

1998 Trevisa Barth de P. R. (Tollemache MS.) vin. 
xxvii, pe science and use of calkynge [1535 calclynge ; Lat. 
caleutz]and acountes, seat Os 

2. spec. Astrological prognostication, 

ex4o0 Lpifh. (Turnb. 1843) 103 Yeh yere wer certeyn 
dayes three By calkyng cast'and computacion Sowght and 
chosen. x156z Puan sEncid ix. Bbij, To king Turnus 
deere he calkinges kest. But not with calking craft could 
he his plague beswitch that day. 

Calking wl, sh2, var. of CAULKING. 

Calkling, var. of Catcunine vd. sb. Obs. 

Calkule, -ylle, var. CaLouLE v. Obs. 

Call (kol), v Forms: (1 cenllian), 3 callen, 
3-6 calle, (4 cale, kal, kel), 4-5 kall, 4-7 cal, 
§ callyn, 6 canal, (eaul(e), 4- call. Also (S¢.) 
9-9 caw, 8-9 ca’. [OE. shows a single instance of 
ceallian: but ME. callen, hallen, was originally 
northern, and evidently a. ON. £al/a to call, ery, 
shout, to summon in a loud voice, to name, call 
by a name, also to assert, claim (Sw. 4al/a, Da. 
halde). A common: Teut. vb.: in MDu. callen, 
Du. fallen to talk, chatter, prattle, MLG, salle, 
OHG. challén, MEG, kallix to talk much and 
loud, to chatter:—OTcut. *£a/ijan, cogn. with 
gol- in Slav. gélos voice, sound, and perhaps with 
Aryan root gar- to chatter. 

The connexion of meaning in Branch III seems far-fetched, 
but there appears to be no doubt ofits identity.] poe 

i To shout, utter loudly, cry out, summon, 
tntr. 7 on - 

1. To utter one’s voice loudly, forcibly, and 
distinctly, so as to be heard at a distance; to 
shout, cry: often emphasized by oz, to cry out. 
Const. 7a, after (a2 person whose attention it is 
desired-to engage). One may also call across.a 
river, “pa shaft, dow stairs, zufo a passage, ctc. 
See also senses 21523. (Not in Jahnson.) 

ax000 Byrhinoth (Gr.) 9r-Ongan ‘ceallian ofer cald wacter, 
Byrkitielmes bearn. ayx225 St: Alarher. 3 Ha bigon to 
Bun ini ai Std deg pam herd. 76id. 7341 panb 

ua lang bai cal rightin pam . Lbid. 7341 Pan bigan 
hat cal and cri pat. odd o pam suld ha merci? 1393 Gower 
Conf, 1. 148 Upon her knees she gan down falle. ,and to him 
calle, x5r3 Brapsnaw S¢. Werbirght (1848) 105 ey eee to 

' her, in the name of Jhesu. 1596 Suaxs. Taw, Shr. Induct. 
ii, 91° Sometimes you would call out for Cicely Hacket. 
1604 -—- Oth-_1. i. 74 Heere is her Fathers house, Ile call 
aloud, 1667 Drypen Jlaré, Afar-ali u. i, Do you licar, my 
aunt calls, x7xx Anpison Spéct. No. 44 ? 6. The Mother is 
heard calling out toher Son for Mercy. 1714 ELuwoop Az- 


' dobiog. (1765) 93 He calling earnestly after.me. 1788 Dinnin | 


"Ive ve 6 


pus to criste. -exzgo0 Cursor AL, 5720 - 


CALI. 


Mus. Tour sxxvi. 143 #ofe, He called to one of the sailors 
to tell him what it was, 1848 S. Bamrorp Zarly Days vi. 
(2859) 63, I thereupon called as loudly as I could, 1864 Ten- 
nyson £7, Ard. 837 He call’d aloud for Miriam Lane. 

b. Said of animals, chiefly birds, making certain 
cries or notes ; of bees before smomiae : 

1486 Bk. St. Albans A ij, Inthe tyme of their loue they call 
and not kauke, 1552 Huvoet, Calliykea porteyene. 1609 C. 
Burrer Fem. Afon. v. (1623) Liij, After the second swarme, 
I have heard a young Ladte-Bee call. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. 
Reer. 1. (1706) 73 Being almost spent, it is painful for them 
[the hounds] to call. 2704 Worrince Diet, Rust. et Urb. 
s. v. Bees, In the Morning before they Swarm, they approach 
near the Stool, where they call somewhat longer. 1825 
Consett Rur. Rides 289 The poor partridges.. were calling 
all around us. 1847 Loner. £v. 1. v. 2 Cheerily called the 
cock to the sleeping maids of the farmhouse, 185t TENNYSON 
To Queen 14 While. .thro’ wild March the throstle calls, 

@. Said of sounding a summons with a trumpet. 

2606 Suaus. Tr. § Cr 1. iti. 277 Hector .. will to morrow 
with his Trumpet call, To rowze a Grecian. 

d. fg. Said of inanimate things. 

x61z Biate Ps, xiii. 7 Deepe calleth vnto deepe at the 
noyse. x842 Tennyson Sea-/airies 9 Day and night to the 
billow the fountain calls. 

e. Cards. To make a demand (for a card, for 
one’s opponents to show their hands, etc.) : as a. 
in Long Whis/, at a certain point in the game, to ° 
call upon one’s partner to produce an honour if 
he has one, in which case the game is won; /o 
call (for trumps); see 22d. b, in Poker, to call 
upon one’s opponents to show their hands. ec. in 
Quadrille, to ‘call a king’, i.e.demand and take 
into one’s own hand a king from one’s partner's 
hand. 3 

1680 Catron Compl. Gamester, in Singer Hist. Cards 338 
If he forgets to call after playing a trick, he loseth the 
advantage of can-ye for that deal. 1709 Brit, Apollo i. 
36. 2/r If either A, or B, have Honours they are at Liberty 
to Call. 1820 Hfoyle's Games Iimpr. 44 (heading) Of 
calling honours, /bid, 80 If both sides.are eight, and no 
one calls, each player must possess an honour, /édrd. 93 
(Quadritle) Call to your strongest suit except you have 
a queen guarded, re Long. Alag. Sept. 499 (Poker) 
When the bet goes round to the last player..and he does 
not wish to go better, he may simply ‘see it’ and ‘call’. 

2. Zo call at a door: orig. to call aloud there so 
as to make known one’s presence and business to 
those within ; hence, to knock or ring, and speak 
or make a communication to one who answers the 
door; whence, fo call at a house, to go to the 
door, or enter, for the purpose of some communi- 
cation—the extended notion. of eséert#e was at 
first expressed by zo cal? zz, still in familiar use = 
“look in’ in passing, or incidentally; Zo call on (a 
person): to pay him a short business, ceremonial, 
or complimentary visit; and absol. fo ca//=make 
or ‘ pay’ a call. 

(2.1300 Cursor AT. 10096 Mi saul es cummen, leucdi, pe to 
And calles at pi yatt ‘vndo’! 2598 Suaxs. Afersy Ww ve 
9 Go, knock and call.) x93 — Atch, 7/, 1 ti, 94 To day I 
came by, and call’d there, 1599 —- Alzch Ado. iii. 44 
You are to call at all the Alehouses, 1603 — A/cas. for M1, 
Goce call at Flauia’s house, And tell him where 1 
stay. x911 Buncen. Spect. No. 150 7% I happened the 
other Day to call in at a celebrated Coffee-house near the 
Temple, 1787 Cowrsr Lett, 18 Jan., A young gentleman 
called here yesterday who came six miles out of his way to 
see me, 183r Gen. P, Tuomrson Exerc. (1842) I, 366 If 
she is erigee to call again. 1834 Macreapy Kemin: 1. 420 
Called at the Literary fund office, and saw..the secretary. 
x88 Mrs, Ripper A. Spencedey isa iii, 65 She thought of 
calling in Banner Square, Jfod. Call in some time during 
the day. Have many visitors called to-day? 

b. 70 call at (a place): to stop fora short time 
in passing, in order to speak or communicate in 
some way with people there: said e.g. of a car- 
rier who ‘calls’ at a house or place to deliver or 
receive a parcel, and has his regular ‘houses of 
call’; also ofa vehicle, railway train, ship, steamer, 
which ‘calls’ or ‘touches’ at places on its way. 

Merely ‘to make a short stop or stay at a place’ is not 
Zo cadl: purpose of speaking, dealing, visiting, or other 
communication .. is of the essence of the notion. F 

1670 Cotron Esfernon nt. vit. 378 His Majesty continu. 
ing his way through Guienne, took occasion to call atBlaye. 
1927 Swirr Guldizer nt. viii. 174 Tlie captain called in at 
one or two ports. 1782 Beawes Lex dlercat. 267 Where 
the vessel was to have liberty to call, in her way down, for 
a pilot.: 1799 NELSON in Nicolas Désp. (1845) LU. 147 Cap- 
tain Blackwood. .calls at Minorea in his way down. Jéia. 
352 Direct the Ships to call off here, but not to anchor. 
Railw. Time Tabic, Trains call at this station when required. 

** trans, , . os . 

3. To utter (anything) in a loud voice ; to read 
over (a list of names) in a lond voice; to pro- 
claim, announce, give out, make proclamation of. 


Often with on? Also absol. 
ex325 E£. E. Aliit. P. C. 411 He callez A prayer to pe 
hy3e prynce, for pyne, on bys wyse. ¢xz20 Gay (J.) Nor 
parish clerk, who calls the psalm so clear. 1768 ‘Tucker 
Zt. Nat. 11. 530 How .. should it come into his head that 
calling a psalm was more holy employment than sawing 9 
board? 183g THackeray Wevucomes II. xiii. 445 ‘Adsum’! 
..the word we used at schoo! when names were called. ar 
he 


- Macaunay Hist. Zag. IV. 489 His duties were to cal 


odds when the Court played at hazard. 1886 AZanch. Exam. 
x4 Jan. 4/7 Sir Erskine May called out the names of members 
in the order in which they were to .. take the oath. 


CALL. 


b. To announce or proclaim authoritatively ; 


to decree. 

1647 in Se. Pasguils (1868) 152 Might make the Pope 2 
jubilee call. 1859 Sata Tw. round Clock 27 The newly 
made barristers ‘call’ carouse‘in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 28976 
TREVELYAN Macaulay I. iii, 124 He could be angry as an 
‘opponent, but. .knew when to call a halt. J/od, Here the 
captain called a halt. We had better call a halt for a minute. 

4, To summon with a shout, or by a call; hence 
to summon, cite; to command or request the 
attendance of, bid (any one) come ; formerly also, 
to ask, invite, ‘bid’ formally or authoritatively, 
Also absol.; and with adverbial extension, as away, 
back, home, in, out, into a place, to a duty. 

a@1geo Cursor J. 3712 Sithen his sun he cald him till. 
Ibid. 19793 Pai pat war oute, in did he calle. 1377 Lanct. 
P. PLB. im. 3 The kyng called a clerke..To take mede pe 
mayde. cxgco Blzwhol’s Test. in Halliwell Nuge P. 3 
Whylis ye have your right memorie Calle unto you Psa 
owne secretory. 1535 CovervALe Afaré xv. 16 The soudyers 
«. called the whole multitude together. 1549 Latimer Ser. 
bef. Edw. VI, ii. (Axb.) 57 They were not called to the feast. 
rggx Swans, T2vg Gert, 1, tit. 6x Come away man, I was 
sent to call thee, x7r2 Steere Sect. No, 264 2 1 The 
Bell which calls to Prayers twice a Day. 1912 TicikeLu 
Tbid. No. 410 P11 Sir Roger's Servant was gone to call a 
Coach. 1830 Tennyson ‘Adz thines will die’ 20 We are 
called—we must go. 1847 — Princess u1. Ag) te chapel 
belis Call’d us. 3183x Macautay.in Life § Lett, 1. (1880) 
209, I called a cabriolet. 1882 J. H. Buunt Ref Ch, 
Eng, V1. 11 Southampton was called before the Council. 
Mod, At the end of the play the chief actors were called 
before the house. 

b. jg. 

@1340 Cursor MM. 19494 To call men vnto amendment. 
1826 Piler. Perf. (W. de W.1531) 13b, Somtyme he taketh 
chyldren. .& calleth them to his glory. 1667 Mitton P, LZ, 
t, 9a The torturing houre Callsusto Penance, 2678 R. Lz- 
STRANGE Seneca’s Ifor. (1702) 4x Whensoaver my Duty 
calls me. x8x9 Crasse 7. of Hall iw. Wks, 1834 VI. ‘3 
While Richard’s mind, that for awhile had stray’d, Call 
home its powers, 1866 B, Tayior AZy Alission, Poems 256 
Where the fairest blossoms call. 

ce. To rouse from sleep, summon to get up. 

x6rz Suaks, Cyd. u. ii. 7 1f thou canst awake by foure o' 
th’ clock, I prythee call me. 27xx SteeLe Sfect. No. 132 
vx The next Morning at Day-break we were all called. 
1832 Tennyson JZay Queen 1 You must wake and call me 
early, call me early, mother dear, 1858 Afere, AZar. Mdag. 
V. 306 The Captain..was called at x2. 

+ d. To invoke, appeal to. Cf. also Call to 
witness, 200, Obs. 

er2zgo Ger, 5 Bx. 3237 Qvad god, ‘ quor-at calles Su me?’ 
exsoo Afedusine (1888) x In the begynnyng of all werkes, 
men oughten first of alle to calle the name of the Creatour. 

4. Sometimes with the force of the modern 
‘call on’, 238. Obs, | 
x6or Suans, Ttvel. NV. ut, ii, 56 Wee'l call thee at the 
Cubiculo. 1603 — Jeas. for Ad. iv. iv. 18 Ile call you at 
your house. 

£. With the force of ‘call for’; now dechiz., as 
to call @ ease in court, call the trial, 

cx2go Bestiary 6st He remed and helpe called. x699 
Bentiey Phal. xi. 236 The Trial must be Call’d over again. 
1697 Devven Virg. Georg: wv. 480 One that once had call'd 
Lucina’s Aid, 1738 Swirt Death Szift, I wish I knew 
what King to cail. ae Hovie Wihist (ed. 6) 10 A new 
Deal is to be call’d, Mod, The judge ordered the next case 
to be called. % 

g. To attract animals by a particular ‘call’, 
e. g as in moose-calling. 

. With a thing as 047.: Chiefly with adverbs 
(senses 24-35); or in phrases, as 70 call attention 
(17 a), call to mind (20 b), etc. 

176s Frances Sueriwan Siduey Bidulph (ed. 2) III. 160 
But let us call another subject—When did you hear from 
Mr, Faulkland ? . ‘i 4% 

i. Zo call a bond: to give notice that the 
amount of a bond will be paid. ; 
k. S¢,=Call upon, call at, visit, go through. 

3837 R. Nicoun Poets (2843) 72 The puir auld beggar 
bodie, ca’d The touri where [ was born, Afod. Sc. ‘I'l caw. 
the haill town for’t, or I want it.’ 


1. In various phrases: see 17-20, 


§. To convoke, convene, summon (a meeting or ” 


assembly), See Call together, 34. 

cxgse Will, Palerue 1460 Pemperour calde his cunseil for 
to knowe here wille, 2383 Craucer Z, G. H7. 1860 And 
Brutus... let the peple calle, And openly the tale he tolde 
hem alle. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VIS, xxviii. Preamb., His 
Highnes is not mynded..to calle & somone a newe parlia- 
ment. z6zx Bisce Yoel i. 14 Call a solémne assembly. 1618 
Bouton Storns (1636) 259 Cicero the Consull, calling a 
Senate made an Oration. 31848 Macautay Hist, Zug. IT.. 
252 It. might be nec tocall a Parliament. 1885 c¢ 
48 Viel. xvi, § x2 The notice calling the meeting. 

6.. To nominate by a personal ‘ call’ or summons 
(to spécial service or office); esf. by Divine 
authority ; ‘to inspire with ardours of piety ; or 
to.summon into the church’ (J.). 2 ‘ 

¢1300 Harrow, Hell 184 Loverd Christ, icham That thou 
calledest Habraham. 36; ; 
called to be an Apostle of Jesus Christ. — ov. viii. 30 
Whom he: hath‘called, them hath he also made righteous. 
rsox Suans. 1 Hen. VI, v. i. 29 What, is my Lord-of Win- 
chester. .call’d vntoa Cardinalls degree? 1606 — Aut. § CZ. 
1. vii, x6 To be call'd into’a huge Sphere. 16xx Bratz Acts 
xiii. 7 Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them.-. 1680 A%ew. Fraser ix, in Sel. 


Biogr. (1847) U. 302, I was indeed cal led by the Lord to_ 


the exercise of the Ministry... ** ~ 


. = étle) Ca’ the- 
CoverpaLe r Cor. i. x Paul,- 


_Pony chance to be’sma’ :We' 


35. 


* pb. To invite in due form to the pastorate ofa 
church (Presbyterian or Nonconformist). 

1560 1st Bk. Discipline iv, In a church reformed .. none 
ought to presume either to preach, either yet to minister 
the sacraments, till that orderly they be called to the same. 
1703 Kirkton Hist. ¥. Welsh in Sel. Biogr, (1845) 1. 33 
ital was speedily called to the ministry in one village 
then in another. x84x McCrie S& Ch. Hist. 1. 137 The 
Church to which he was afterwards called. 1862 Macrar- 
LANE Lee Dr, Lawson 53 In due time he was unanimously 
called to be Mr. Moir’s successor. 

@. eligi. for Call to the bar, 20a. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz (2850) 218/: A barrister }~he said 
he was not called. 1865 — Afu#. Fr, iii, ‘1’, said Euguene, 
‘have been ‘‘called” seven years’. 

7. To ask with authority, bid, command, enjoin, 
call upon (a person) ¢o do (something). Now esp. 
said of the call of God, or of duty. 

(2 1300 Cursor A. p.962. 23 (Cott. MS.) pai..calden a blynd 
knight To wirk after fer lore.) 1580 Barer Adv. C 2x They 
began to cal Hortensius to pleade in good matters. 1678 
Wantev Wonders vi. xxix. $ 5. 616/1 Some were therefore 
called to open the Basilick vein. 1736 Westey /és. (1872) 
XIIL 200, Iam called to preach the Gospel both by God 
and man. 1769 Rosextson Chas. V, V. 536 xote, The sub- 
ject..does not call me to write a history of the progress of 
society. 1853 Maurice Propi. 5 Kings v. 80 The king be- 
lieves that he is called tobuild a temple. 1882 R. W. Datu 
in Ga. Words Apr. 263 One may be specially ‘ called’ to 
shelter the homeless, 3 , 

: b. Amer. Land Law. To require (objects, courses, 
distances, etc.) to answer to a description in a 
survey or grant of land (Webster). 

+8. To challenge ; to impeach, accuse of Oés. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur (1816) II. 456 Now ye be called 
upon treason, it is time for you to stir. ¢1489 Caxton 
Saxnes of Aymon 566 Telle me, constans, false traytour, 
why dyde ye calle my fader of treyson. 

9, Hawking. (See quot.) 

1483 Cath, Augl, 52 To calle 2 hawke, stnpare. 100-32 
Ortius Voc. ibid. 52 Singo: to calla hawke with meat. 

10. Cards. To call honours, call a king, call for 
trumps see e, 22d, 

IL. To name, give a name or designation to. 

Ll. érazs. To give as name or title to; to name. 
With complemental object ; also to call by the name 
of; to call one's name so-and-so (arch. and dial.). 

crago Gen. § Z.%. 3686 Pat stede bed cald dor-for cabroth. 
a1300 Cursor JZ. 11930 A haliday, Pat pai calld sabat in | ar 
lay. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 42 Ane erle in pe North, 

ctred men kalde, ¢z400 Maunpev. Prol. 1 The Holy 
Lond, that men callen the Lond of Promyssioun. c 1400 
Desir, Tray 5204 Thesame yle. . Cicill is calt. 1535 Cover- 
pate Afaét.i. 25 He..called his name Jesus. — /sa. x!viii. 
x O thou house of Jacob : ye y' are called by the name of 
Israel. x62 Latimer Serm. in Lincoln i. 66 A certaine 
secte which were cauled Flagellarii. 16zx Bist Gex. i. 
God called the light, Day, and the darknesse he calle 
ba pre 4733 Berxecey Th. Vision § 16 Wks, 1871 1. a9 40 

things by their right names, _1842 Pricharp Vat. Hist, 

Man 206 The people whom the Russians call 7schudes. 

b. To style, designate, term, address as, speak 
of as; to reckon, consider, 

1340 Cursor M. 25143 (Cott, G.) Par calles him fader ful 
fele Wee er noght to him suns lele, /ééd. 2426 (Trin.) Why 
mades pou vs in were to calle pi wif pi sister dere, /déd. 
27541 (Fairf.) Synnis .. pat clerkis callin veniale. 1482 

axton Tulle of Old Age, The poet Ennius callyd hym 
his swete hony. x Recorpg Pathw, Knowl, 1 xxvii, 
That quadrate is called properly to be drawen in a circle, 
when all his fower angles doeth touche the edge of the 
circle. xg8x Confer. ut. (1584) 1, The Papistes call iustice 
for treason, persecution for religion. 16rz Biste Afadachi 
iii. 15 Now we call the proud happy. «363: Donne Para- 
doxes (x652) 2 You can cal it pleasure to be beguil’d in 
troubles. 1720 De For Cagt. Singleton i, (1840) 1 The 
woman, whom I was taught to call mother. 1736 Butter 
Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 19 That living agent each man calls 
himself. 1795 Soutney Yoanr of Arc. 1.29 Her parents mock 
atherand call her crazed. 1895 Jowett Plato(ed. 9) IL. 426 
Would you not call a man able who could do that? 

12. To apply abusive names to; to abuse, vilify. 
Now dial. Cf. fo call (one) names, 17 ¢. 

1633 Forp’7is Pity ut. vi, I fear this friar’s falsehood ; 
Iwill callhim. x70 Swirt A¢rs, Harris’ Petit. Wks. 1755 
III. 1. 6x As though I had call’d her all to naught. 1825, 
Brockett WV. Country Gloss, 37 Call, to abuse. They 
called one another! " 3860 Dia, Batley s,v., In the un- 
sophisticated Vorkshire dialect .. 20 ca/¢ is to put forth tor- 
rents of abuse. 1874 Crowle Adv. 19 Dec., No child in the 
Band of the Cross must use bad language or call any one. 

IIL. To drive. Sc. 

13. trans. To urge forward, drive (an animal or 
a vehicle). Perh. originally ‘to drive with shouts’ ; 
but no trace of this is known since the r4the., and 


‘the sense is not in ON. 


1375 Barsour Bruce x. 223 Than Burmok..callit his wayn 
toward the peill. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1x. 718 Thir 
cartaris. .callyt furth the cartis weill. a 2600 Montcomerie 
Flyting 73 ee ae gow hast thou cald over a know. 
39785 Burns Cotier’s Sat. Nt. iv, Some cw the pleugh, 2794 
es to the knowes, 1832-53 Whistle- 
binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 29 My father wad lead wi’ a 
bairn, But wadna be ca'd for the deil’. 

b. To drive in the chase, to hunt. . 

1768 Ross Heleuore 122 (Jam.) We never thought it wrang 
to ca a prey. 

c. To make to go; to tum, drive. F 
x724q, Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) IL. 167 If that her tip- 
4) a-good scour o't atid ca’t 

II. r9 We ca'd the bicker 


awa. 219776 in Herd Sc. So: 


aft about. 28:8 Scorr Rob Roy xxvi, Even if hé were a- 


CALL. 


puir ca’-the-shuttle-body [i.¢c. weaver]. 1863 J. Nicnotson 
The Burnie, Ca’ aboot the mill wheel. (So #0 ca’ ower, to 
knock over.} 

a. fg. as in Call clashes: ‘to spread malicious 
or injurious reports’ (Jam.). Call the crack: to 
keep the conversation going. Cal/ one’s way: to 
pursue one’s way, move on. 

1768 Ross Helenore 76 (Jam.) Ca’ your wa’, The door's 
wide open. 1785 Burns £4, Lafrath ii, On fasten-een we 

a rockin, To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin, 
1858 M. Porteous Neal Souter Johnny 13 While Souter 
Johnnie ca’d the crack. 

14. To drive (a nail) ; also, to fix, fasten, or join 
by hammering ; to forge, weld. Also ca’ ot. 

1513 Doucias Zneis vin. vii. 174 In every place sevin ply 
thai well and call. 31676 W. Row Con/x. Blair's Autobiag. 
xii. (1848) 504 Cawed in the boots by the hangman. 1768 
Ross /elenore 84 (Jain.) Dut to the head the nail ye mauna 
ca, 1789 Burns A'tré's Adam, He has cooper'd and cawt 
a wrong pin in’t. 

15, absol. To drive (a horse, cart, etc.). Zo 
ea canny, to drive gently and carefully, also /y. 
Also to drive (a weapon) ad, Jet fly as, 

axgoo Sir Egety 45 ( Jam.) His spear before him could he 
fang. .And called right fast at Sir Gray Steel .. And Gray 
Steel called at Sir Grahame, 1823 Gaui Znéadé L. xxvil 
239 But..ca’ canny. AZo. Will you come and ca’? lie, 
drive a skipping-rope}. : . 

16. intr. (for reff.) To drive, be driven. 

1737 Woprow Corr. G43) Il, 246, {regret your want of 
health, and fear you may be calling off from an ill time to 
the joy of your Lord. 1768 Ross //edenave 7o \Jam,), | 
mounts, and with them aff what we could ca’. 1794 Buass 
kpung Jockey 12 When Jockey’s owsen hameward ca’, 
@ x803 in Scott A/instr. Sc. Bord. 1, 199 (Jam.) ‘Vhere will 
never a nail ca’ right for me. : 

IV. Phrases and Combinations, 

* Phrases. 

LT. a. To call attention los Lo direct or invite (a 
person’s) notice to; to point out, show. (Ch 42.) 

a P, Cuxnincttam Tao Fos, i VS. Wales 1. 204 Vo 
call their attention to the procuring of this valuable niedi- 
cine, 1835 Marrvat Jac. faith. xxvii, ‘To which I shalt 
soon have to call the attention of the House, 1885 Siv K. 
Fry in Law Rep. XXIX. Chance. {8} It is not necessary to 
call attention to the evidence. A/od, Attention was called 
to the state of the ‘Thames. 

b. Zo cal? cousins: to address cach other as 
‘Cousin’; to claim cousinship or kinship z//. 
So formerly ¢o call brothers or sisters. (Ch hes 

¢€1603 Marston /usat. Countesse Wks. 1856 [11.112 We 
two, that any time these fourtcenc yecres have called sisters, 
€ 1623 MipoLeton Axnyth. for guiet Life Wks. Dyce) LV. 
443 So near I am to him, we must call cousins, rsx Wy 
Watrote Corr, (1837) I. 156 Pray do you call cousins, 1808 
Scorr .4 utobiog. in Lockhart11839'6 My father used to cail 
cousin, as they say, with the Campbells of Blythswood. 

@. Yo call names: to apply opprobricus names 


or epithets to (a person). (Cf. 12.) 

Ixg94 Suaxs. Rick, [//, 1. iti. 236 That thou hadst call'd 
me all these bitter names.) 1697 Dampier 1 oy. (1698) 117 
They..content themselves with standing aloof, threatning 
and calling names. 1722 Sreery Spect. No, 274 Px Calling 
Names does no Good. 1854 H, Mitier Sch, & Scfon, xxi. 
(1860) 233/2 He replied to my jokes by calling names. 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 3/t ‘They were not in the 
habit of calling one another names. ' 

Q. Zo call (a thing) one’s ow: to claim or re- 


gard as one’s own. (Cf. 11 b.) 

1613 Suaxs. Aen. IIs, it. ii, 454 My robe, And my in- 
tegrity to Heaven, is all I dare now call my own, 1962 
Giuson ¥rn/, in C. Morison Liv 37, 1 had hardly a moment 
I could call my own, 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop iii, She 
daren’t call her soul her own. 1857 Hucues Yow Brown 
iy, The first place that he could call his own. , 

8. Zo call in question: to summon for trial or 
examination ; to impeach ; to challenge, impugn, 
dispute, cast doubt upon; formerly, also, to ex- 
amine, make inquisilion into; so } Zo call ix 
doubt. (Cf. 4.5 

1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 119 That. .I should call in ques- 
tion the demeanour of all. x587 Harnison Zugdand 1. 1. v. 
(1877) 130 This is alas too open and manifest .. and yet not 
called into question. 1600 Suaks, 4. ¥. £.v.ii.6 Neither 
call the giddinesse of it in question. x160x — Juf. C. 1. iii. 
165 Now sit we close about this Taper heere, And call in 
question our necessities, r67t Mitton Samson 43 Let me 
not rashly call in doubt Divine prediction. 1831 BREWSTER 
Newton (1855) L. xiii. 371 This opinion..has only recently 
been called in question. 1844 Titackeray 3. Lyndon xix, 
For calling the honour of his mother inquestion. 

19. Zo call into heing, existence: to give life to, 
make, create. Call into dlay : to bring into action. 

19784 Suertock Disc, (1759) 1. it. 76 To call Men from the 
Grave into being. 1868 Freeman Norns. Cong. (1876) II. x. 
go8 It was no small work to call into being that mighty 
abbey, 2873 Max Muuter Se. Relig. 29 By which a canon 
of sacred books is called into existence. 1874 BLackre 
SeifCuilt. 45 An art which calls into play all the powers 
that belong to a prompt and vigorous manhood. : 

20. a. Zo call to account: to summon (one) to 
render an account, or to answer for conduct ; 
hence, to teprove, ‘rebuke: cf. Account sé, 7, 8. 
Call to arnts: to summon to prepare for battle or 
war. Call to the bar: to admit as a barrister; see 
Bas. 56.1 24, Call to (one’s) feet, legs: to bid 
one stand up; sfec. to bid one in a company rise 
and speak, propose a toast, sing, etc. (Cf. 4, 6.). 

@x618 Rangicn Rew, (1664) Dja, Call your observation to 
accompt, and you shall find it as I say. 3659 PEARSON 

; 5-2 


CALL. 


Creed (1839) 13 They who heard St. Peter call a lame man 
unto his legs. 3722 Appison Sfect. No. 89 * 1 He was 
called to the Bar. 1833 Ht. Manringau Mauch. Strike v. 
$r This ‘mob’ declared their intention of calling Wentworth 
to account, 1848 Macauray Hist. Eng. 1. x92 Calling the 
old soldiers of the Commonwealth to arms. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1.139 He who transgresses them is to be cor- 
rected, or, in other words, called to account. 

b. Zo call to memory, mind, remembrance: to 
recollect, recall, cause to be remembered; also 


with dack: cf. 26d, (Cf. 4.) 

1492 Paston Lett: goo LII. gx Preying yow to call to 
your mynd. 1583 Stusves Anat. Adus. tt, 1, 1 cannot call 
your name to remembrance. x6rz Biotr A/ark xiv. 72 Peter 
called to minde the word that Tesus said vnto him. 1701 
Ear. Crarenvon in Pepys’ Diary V1. 207 Whose name I 
cannot call to mind. 1835 Marrvat Fac. Faithf xxiv, 
Calling to mind what had occurred, 187 R. H. Hutton 
Ess. (1877) I. 3 It is necessary to call to mind. .a strangely- 
forgotten truth. . 

@. Zo call lo witness, record, stirety : to summon 


or appeal to (one) to bear witness, etc. (Cf 4 d.) 

1835 Coverpace Deni. iv. 26, | call heauen and earth to 
recorde {1641 to witnessc) ouer you this daie. 1601 SHaks. 
Ad?s Weel v. iii. 108 She call’d the Saints to suretic, ‘Nhat 
she would neuer put it from her finger. 1848 Macau.ay 
Hist. £ng. 1. 504 ‘They were all ready to call God to witness 
that they renounced all spiritual connection with foreign 
prelates. 1859 ‘Tennyson Slaine 1991 ‘To this I call my 
friends in testimony. 

** With prepositions. 

Formed on the intrans. senses 1 and 2; the com- 
bination, however, has often the force of a transitive 
verb, and takes an indirect passive, as ‘a light 
was called for’, ‘we arc not called upon to act’, 

21. Call after. See 1. + Also, To ask for, 
demand, summon (o¢s.). 

©1340 Cursor AL,17842 Anoon pei calde aftir parchemyne. 
1377 Laxci. P. Pl. B. 1,100 The kynge called after Mede, 

22. Call fox. a, To ask loudly or authorita- 
lively for; to order; fig. to claim, require, demand. 

1535 Covexpare Zack, xxxvi. 29, 1 wil call for the corne, 
and wil increase it, 1996 Suaxs, Zas#t, Shr. i. ii. 172 Hee 
calls for wine. x601 — <1 /l's Well 1. i. 202 My Lord cals for 
you. 1737 BerKerey 4p. Querist § 104 Wks. 1871 LI. 
534 Whether our circumstances do not call aloud for some 
present remedy? 1801 I, Miner LY@ xiii, (1842) 246 He 
said some things which, I thought, called for a fresh lashing. 
1843 Ruskin A/od, Parnt, (1857) 1. Pref.g The crying evil 
which called for instant remedy. 1875 Scrivener Lect, 
Grk, Test. 18 Few employments call for 80 much patience. 

b. To call for (a speaker, actor, etc.) to appear 


in order to receive the appleme of the audience. 

1822 New Afonth, Mag. 1V. 315 U the public call for an 
actor whom they have not seen a long time, 1832 Mac- 
neapy in Remit. ¥. 413 The audience called for me, and 
scemed pleased in applauding me. 1851 Jélust, Lond, 
News 46 The author and the performers were called for. 

c. To go to or stop at a place and ask for. 

1641 Best Farm, BDks. (1856) 103 The cadgers..call for it 
againe as they come backe, 1833 Ht. Martineau Shree 
Ages m. 89 ‘Yo be left at the Blue Lion till called for. 

a. Card-playing. To call for trumps: to indi- 
cate by special play to one’s partner that he is to 
play out trumps. Also adsol. 

1746 Hovis H/ist (ed. 6) 79 If your Partner calls .. you 
are to trump to him, : 

23. To call on or npon. a. Tocall to a per- 
son with a request or entreaty; to address ina 
loud voice ; to apostrophize the absent or dead., 

ergoo Desir, Troy 388 The Kyng was full curtais, calt on 
a maiden, 3475 Caxton Jason 7o And whan he had so 
don he began to calle upon the two knightes. x60 Suaks, 
Fut. Cy ii. x5 Who is it in the presse, that calles on we? 
31718 J. Cuaspurtaynr Relig. Philos. (1730) Ded,, The Texts 
-.in which he does so often call upon Atheists and Infidels. 

b. To invoke, or make supplication to(God, ete.). 

ax300 Hymn to Virg. xin Trin. Coll. Hon. App. 257 
Moder milde fur of alle, .On pe hit is best to calle. @ 1300 
Cursor AM, 5718 On drightin can pai cri and call, Jdrd. 
19670-All pat calles on pi nam. r4g0 Caxton Zueydos iv. 19 
‘The goddis by hym adoured and callid on, 1613 Biot Gex, 
iv. 26 Then began men to call vpon the Name of the Lord. 
1867 Lyrton Lost 7. Afiletus 67 One night on death he 
called And passed with death away. woe 

ce. To appeal to, make direct application to (a 
person) for (something) or fo do (something) ; to 
require, to make a demand upon. In the pas- 
sive, snid also of the call or requirements of duty. 

1472 Manc. Paston Levt. No, 695 ILI. 45 Ye is seyde here 
that my Lord Archebysschoppe is ded; and yf yt be so, 
calle up on hys suertes for the mony. ¢1600 Sitans, Sou, 
Ixxix.z Whilst 1 alone did call upon your aid. 2750 Joun, 
son Rambl, No, 120 F2 He called for help upon the sages 
of physick. 1814 Lett. fr. England 11. hit. 368 He called 
upon his congregation for horses. 

1g30 Patscr. 473/2 Call upon-them to remember my 
mater, 2603 SHAKS. AJeas, for Af. v.i. 287 Speake not you 
to him till we call vpon you. 717 Jas. Mita Brit. Lidia 
II. v. iv. 4a7 They would be called upon by parliament to 
produce their records. 1848 Macautay Hist. £ing. 1. 530 

rd Berkeley called on all his friends to help him. 1883 
Sin W. Brett in Law Rep. 11 Qucen’s B. Div, 599 Without 
calling upon the defendant's counsel we are prepared now 
to give judgment, /fod. A man is not called upon to make 
such sacrifices every day. ce ae 
+d. To appeal to as an authority or precedent. 

1647 Cuanennon fist, Reb, 1, (1843) 22/2 His [Earl of 
Manchester's) authority. .was still called upon. ‘x6g3 Fuz- 
wer Ch. Hest. v1. 312 Commonly Princes call on such Statutes 
when themselves are called on by their necessities. 
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~ +e. To make a claim for, demand (money due). 

1472 Mane. Paston Leée. 695 111. 44, I pray 30w send me 
a kopy of the dyssecharge .- bothe for my dyscharge and 
3owyrs wat sum ever that be callyd upon of cyther of us 
here after. 1607 Swans, Vion u. ii. 22 My Master is 
awak'd by great occasion To call vpon his owne. 

+£. To impeach, challenge. Ods. 

1606 Sans, Aut, § C21, iv.28 Full surfets, and the dri- 
nesse of his bones, Call on him for’t. 1740 Cuesterr. Lett. 
I. clx. 295 You call upon me for the partiality of an author 
to his own works, 1791 Smeaton Laystone L.§ 73 Sup- 
posing his character upon, not only as a professional 
man, but as a man of veracity. 

g. To pay a short visit to, to make a call on. 
x60z Suaks. fas. wi. iit. 34 He call ypon you ere you go 
tobed, 1822 New Month. Alag. 1V. 403 He had called on 
me in Wales, and stayed with me nearly three days. 1840 
Fraser's Mag. XX. 404, I can..occupy myself. .in calling 
upon some friends. 
*8* [With adverbs. 

(See also the prec. senses, and the adverbs them- 
selves for less specialized combinations.) 

24. Call again. a. See senses 1-3, and AGAIN. 

tb. [sense 4.] ‘Yo call back, recall, restore ; to 
revoke, retract, Ods. 

¢ 1340 Cursar A, 26459 If eft misdos wel es right Pe lauerd 
call again his plight. ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 215(Matz.) 
Calle ageyn thin oth. 1483 Cath, Augl.52 To calle agane, 
venocare, 509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxi. xvi, Dede done 
can not be called agayne. @ xg28 Sketton Ph. Sparowe 22 
Nothynge it auayled To call Phylyp agayne Whom Gyb 
our cat hath slayne, 1562 Turner Herdal u, 840, The 
juice. .calleth them agayn that ar brought in to an extreme 
depe slepe. 2887 GoLvinc De Mornay xiv. 211 Time can- 
not be called againe. 

25. Call away. [sense 4.] To summon or cause 


to come from one’s actual place or occupation ; 


J. to divert, call off (the mind, thoughts, etc.). 


@1748 Watts (J.) The passions call away the thoughts. 
x7qx AH. Watrote Lett, Af, Afanu LI. ix. 27, 1 ..am called 
away and scarce know what I say. 1833 Lame Last Ess. 
Elia (Chandos) 478 When _.. necessity calleth him away. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) I. 4r Mencxenus, who is called 
away to take part in a sacrifice. 

26. Call back. a. See senses 1, 3, and Baox. 

b. [sense 4] ‘vans. To summon (a person) to 
return ; to recall; to bring back (a thing). 

1594 Carew Jinarte’s Exant. Wits viii. (1596) 117 The 
much cold ..calleth backe the naturall heate inward by 
counterposition, z6rr Biote 1 £sdr. i. 50 God..sent by his 
Fahraeg, oe to call them backe. 1697 Drypen Viry. Georg. 
ut. 409 The raging Tempest call’d him back in vain. 187 
Jowetr Plato (ed, 2) V. 68 Wine may call back the vita! 
powers in disease. 

e. To revoke, retract. 

18$3 Bare Vocac. in Harl. Alise, (Malh,) I. 356 He called 
a great pece of his tale backe againe. 1605 Broucuton 
Corrupt, Handling of Relig. 6 He calleth backe himselfe in 
particulars. 1611 Biste /sa. xxxi. 2 Yet he.. wil not call 

acke his words. 1848 S. Banrorp Zarly Days vii. (1859) 
68 Rap out a round regimental oath, and as instantly call it 
back with a ‘ Lord help us’. 

a. To recall to memory, remember. 

18sr ‘Trencu Pocms 38 Then calling back this day we 
will_be strong. 

27. Call down. 
Down adv. 

b. traits. See sense 4, and Down ; also fig. to 
invoke from above, bring down, cause to descend. 

3810 Scotr Lady of L. 1.x, On his name Shall call down 
wretchedness and shame. 1864 Tunnyson Zin, Ard. 324 
Calling down a blessing on his head. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) 111, xii. 197 Irregularities which called down the 
censures of Pope Leo. , 

+e. [from 3.] To lower by proclamation; to 
denounce, decry. Ods. ; 

1 Ronrxson tr. Aore’s Utop. (Arb.)59 To calle downe the 
vatuc of coyne to lesse then it is worthe, 1608 Bacon Adz, 
Learn. u, § 3 Ifan untruth .. bee once on foot... it is never 
called downe. 1633 T. Starvorn Pac. Hid, iy. (1821) 267 
All other ree ime «Shall bee decrycd, anulled, and called 
downe, 1668 Cut Dése. Z'rade (2698) 246 If the rate of 
Usury should be called down. —, 

+d. [from x.] To call to one to come or sit 
down, to stop (a speaker). Ods. 

21656 in Burton Diary (1828) ¥. 295 He went on a littic 
way in it, but was called down, in respect it was late. 

28. Call forth. a, /i¢. ‘lo summon or cause to 


come forward ; to call out. 

@ 3300 Cursor AL, 11083 Sir Zachari pai did call forth. 
1826 TINDALE Alc¢és xxiv. 2 When Paul was called forth, 
‘Vartullus began to accuse him. sgo Suaxs, Aids. NV.1.ii, 
3 Call forth your Actors by this scrowle. 1667 Mintox 

. L. x, 649 Calling forth by name His mightie Angels. 

b. fg. To summon-jig., lo cause to appear; to 
draw forth, elicit ; to summon up (courage). 

1697 Davven Virg. Georg. wt. sor’ The Western Winds .. 
Call forth the tender Grass. 1709 Port £ss, Crit. 666 And 
call new beauties forth from ev'ry line. 1713 — Prot. Aa- 
dison's Cato 16 He..cails forth Roman drops from British 
eyes. 1853 Azad, Nes, (Reldg.) 73x He then called forth 
his courage, and went up. 

29. Callin. a. zvir. See senses 1, 2, and Iv. 

b. trans. See 4; spec. To withdraw from the 
outside, from an advanced position, from free 
action, from circulation or publicity. 

3897 Suaks, 2 /7ex, IV, ww. iii, 28 Call inthe Powers, good 
cousin-Westmerland. 1633 Massixcer Mew May w. ii, 
Call-in his license. 1644 Micron Azo. (Arb.) 32 Uf one of 
your publisht Orders .. were call’d in. 1668 Crip Dise. 


a. z2tr. See senses I, and 


Wvade (1698) 246 That money will be suddenly called in. - 


CALL. 
2676 R, Dixox 7Zwo Test. 7o If a Book be called in, I 
will therefore buy it. 1875 Jevons Aloney (1878) 114 The 
last proclamation of June, 1842, calling in light gold. 885 
Law Rep. ag Chance. Div. 461 The whole balance of the 
mortgage. .might be atoncecalled in. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 
5 May 4/7 The Russians are willing to call in their out- 
posts. 
e. To summon for assistance or consultation. 
3678 N. Waxtey MWonders v.i.§ 103. 468/2 The Swedes, 
who were called in for the support of the German liberty. 
1875+ Jevoxs Dfoney (1878) 36 To call in the aid of the 
microscope, 1885 Sir J. Haxnen in Law Rep. 10 Probate 
Diz. 90 Sir William Guil was called in. . 
d. To require the payment or repayment of 
(money ontstanding): cf. Cann sd. II. 
xox Lond, Gaz. No. 371e/8 Part of the 10 per-Cent. .. to 
be called in, 1713 /did. No. 5114/3, 205, per Share was .. 
called in, : 
30. Call off. a. See senses 1, 3, and OFF, 
_ b. [See 4.] To summon away, or from what one 
is doing 3 jig. to divert, call away (the attention). 
1633 Br, Hart Hard Texts 545 The Lord..will call off 
these evils wh they groane under. zgzz Stuere Sect. 
No, 104 > 2 My Eyes were suddenly called off from these 
-. Objects by a little Party of Horsemen. 1766 Goins, 
Vic. IV. xxxi, But the appearance of .. the jailer’s two 
servants now called off our attention. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. ut. iv, And in mid chase called off his hound. 
31. Call on. a. Sce senses 1, 3, and On adv. 
tb. ¢rans. To invite to come on, allure, incite ; 
Jig. to encourage the growth of, bring on. Ods. 
1603 FLorio Afontaigne 1. xii. (1632) 296 It is a wonder, 
whither the wickednesse of mans heart will pro- 
ceed, if it be but called-on any little successe. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 546 How to multiply and cal! on mosses, 
c. intr, Of hounds: To ‘ challenge’. 
379% Worupce Dict. Rust. ct. Urb, sv. Foxehunting, 
And for such as are first cast off, let them be old stanch- 
hounds, which are sure; and if you hear such an one call 
on merrily; you must cast off some other to him, 1847-78 
Hacttwett s.v.. When hounds are first cast off, and find 
game, they are said to call on. 
32, Call out. a. See senses 1, 3, and Our adv. 
b. To call or summon forth; fig. to evoke. 
1480 Voce. in Wr.-Wiileker 605 Provoco..to calle-out. 
1840 Fraser's Alag. XXX. 697 The usual trick of being 
called out a dozen times, under pretence of a patient wanting 
me. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 3 (1882) 176 {His} fiercest 
burst of vengeance was out an insult to his 
mother. A/od. The military were called out. 


ce. To challenge to fight (esd. a athe). 

1823 New Month. En II. xxx Damme if I don’t call 
them out. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 594 In modern. .par- 
lance, ‘ i you out’, 2882 Pevopy Lug, Sournalisne 
xi. (1883) 78 [He] contrived. .to be called out for a criticism 
which was too free and frank even for those times, : 

+d. To call for repayment of (money in a bank 
or the like). Oés. ‘ 

1682 Luttrett Brief Rel. (3857) I. 211 Several persons 
who had moncy in the chamber of London .. thought fit to 
call'it out, but were told there were no orders to pay any, 

33. Call over. a. Sce senses 1, 3, and OVER, 

b. To read aloud (a roll or list of names), to 
which the persons called are to answers, in order 


to prove their presence. - Also aésol. 

1687 Br. Cartwricut in Afagd, Coll. & Jas. 17 (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 117 We called over the College Roll. 1837 
Dickens Picky. xxxiv, A gentleman in biack .. proceed 
to call over the names of the jury, 1864. H. Cox Justit. 1, 
ix. 137 It has been the practice of the House of Commons, 
on several occasions of sufficient importance, to order. that 
the House be called over at a future day. 

+c. To read aloud, recite (an announcement), 
proclaim ; to recite, rehearse (a story). Obs. or dial. 

1681 Select, fr. Hard, Alisc. (4793) 466 Here let me call 
overastory. 2865 Harland Lane, Lyrics 137 Iv 0! Sunday 
to’t chourch theaw wilt gang, Ther axins tha'll yer um coed 

or, 
d. Call over the coals; see Coan. 

84. Call together (see 5). To summon to 


assemble, to convoke. 
1§26-Tinpate Luke xxiii. 13 And Pilate called [Wet 

clepid] to poser, the hyc prestes, 1621 Bistz Fer. |. 29 Call 

together the archers against Babylon, fed. Calt the work. 

men together at once. 

85. Call up. a. Sec senses 1, 3, and Ur adz, 
b. To summon, from some lower region or place 

(e.g. from Hades), to bring into the mind by an 


effort of memory or imagination. Bs 

1632 Minton Perser. 169 That thy power Might. .call up 
him who teft untold The story of Cambuscan bold. 1667 
— P. £. 1.603 Philosophers. .call up unbound. .old Proteus 
from the Sea. 1847 L. Husr Afen, Won, § 8. 11. viii. 
x46 A tinselled nymph. .calling up commonplaces with a 
wand, x87x Freeman Norn. Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 32 Able 
to call up a personal image of several men of the days of 
Eadward. ‘ . 

~@. To summon before an authority, tribunal, or 


examiner. ; : valk 

1753 World No. was unfortunate! led up to give 
evidence against om 1846 MeCuntocd Ace. Brit. Sit 
fire (1854) 11. 323 In school... the master ‘calls up’ a cer- 
tain number «+ With each of whom he construes a part. . 
_ &. To call to mind, recall. z 

3913 Apprson Cafo1, iv, Why do’st thou calf my sorrows 
up afresh? 1848 Macautay //ts¢. Lng. 1. 155 The occa- 
sion. .could not but call up some recollections, 

e. To call on or incite (o rise and speak. 

yn Macautay Hist, Eng. 11. 524 These words called up 

Rochester. He defended the petition, 


CALL. 


- Gall (k91), sé. Also 4-6 cal, calle, (8-9 Sc. oa, 
9 Se. and dial. caw, diat. cawal). [f prec. vb. 

1. Aloud vocal utterance or speech, a shout, a 
cry; a loud vocal address or supplication. 

a1300 Cursor At. 6790, I, for-soth sall here bair call, 
Jbid, 1377 Ano paim. .Be-for ihesus par made his call. 3678 
Bunvan Pilgy. 1. 207 They gave but a call, and in came 
their Master, 3704 Pore Past., Summer 83 But would you 
sing..,The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call. 1822 
New Month, Mag. V.1g0 You are amused with the per- 
petual opening and shutting of box doors, and the audible 
Calls of ‘Mrs, So and so’s places’. ; 

b. spec. The xeading aloud of a roll or list of 
names; 2 roll-call : see CaLh v. 33 b. 

1723 Br. Nicorson in Ellis Orig: Lett. un. The Com- 
mons were very warm yesterday : and their Debates ended 
in a Call of their Members, 780 Burne Corr, (1844) Il. 
318, I think to make my motion as soon as possible after 
the call of the House, 1832 Macxinrosu Revol. 1688 
Wks, 1846 II, 5x The attendance was partly caused by a 
call of the House. .On the call. .it appeared that forty were 
either minors, abroad, or confined by sickness. 

ce; A word or name called; a thing thus men- 


tioned or indicated. 

x8ox Srrurt Sforts ¢ Past. ww. ii, 296 The other calls at 
pleasure head or tail; if his call lies uppermost. -he wins. 

2. The cry of an animal, esf. of 2 bird, 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 62 The Hen by her common call, 
gives no meat to her Chickens. 1773 Barrincton in Phil, 
Trans. UXIII, 250 The call of a bird, is that sound which 
it is able to make, when about a month old. 1833 Chasd. 
Frnt. II. 148 They can hear the call of their calves. x8q2 
Tennyson Locksley H. 17x They shall .. Whistle back the 
parrot’s call. 1879 Jerrurtes Wild Life ix S.C, 301 Neither 
redwing nor fieldfare sings during the winter; they of course 
have their ‘call’ and cry of alarm, 

3. A particular cry or sound used to attract or 


decoy birds, etc. 

1530 Parscr, 202/2 Call for quaylles, croguatlet. 1890 
Lonce Euphues Gold, Leg. (1887) 98 Aliena smiled to see 
how Ganymede flew to the fist without any call, 1596 
Rateicn Dise, Guiana (1887) 76 The deer came. .as if they 
had been used to a Keepers call. 2851 /7¢zst, Lond. News 
15 Feb. 127 The birds after answering to the call... at last 
darted off again. tes 

b. A small instrument or whistle to attract 
birds, etc., by imitating their note. 

1654 Bare Myst. Nature §- Art 73 They are known among 
some Shopkeepers by the name of Cals; and there are long 
white boxes of them, which are transported hither from 
France. 1704 Wor.ipce Dict. Rust. et Urb, sv. Calés, As 
for the Artificial Calls..they are best made of Box and 
Walnut Tree, or such hard Woods. 1708 Kursry s.v., 
Among Fowlers, Calls are arteficial Pipes, made to catch 

uails, etc. 19753 CHampers Cycl, Supp. s.v-, Different 
birds require different calls; but most of them are composed 
of a pipe or reed, with a ittle teathern bag, somewhat in 
the form of a bellows. : 

ec. A decoy-bird. 27. and fig. Ods. 

1898 SHaxs. Fohs us. iv.’174 They would be as a Call To 
traine ten thousand English to their side, 1624 MassincER 
Parl, Love w. iii, This fellow has a pimp’s face, And looks 
as if he were her call, her fetch. 1723 Braptey Mawr, Dict. 
s.v. Lark, Those live Birds tyed to the P. are 
nam’d Calls, , 

4. Hunting. A strain or ‘lesson’ blown upon 
the horn to cheer and encourage the hounds. 

1674 N.Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1706) 18 The Call, a Lesson 
blowed on the Horn to comfort the Hounds. r72x in BatLey. 

5. a, The act of.calling at a door or place on 
the way: hence, Housx ofcal/. b. A short and 
ey Sane visit : 20 make, pay, receive, a call. 

1783 WPER Task 1. 244 Dependant on the baker’s punctual 
call, 1826 Parody in Times a5 Jan., Enumerate the prin- 
capal houses of call in..London. 1862 Trottore Orley F. 
xiv, She had. .made-a morning call on Martha Big 1875 
B. Taytor Faust I. v. 90 Wi 
1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 493/2 The chief interest of Queens- 
town isasaport of call, — — 

6. Summons, invitation, bidding, Also jig. 

«1300 Cursor MM, 3022 Mete and drine he gaue ss all 
pat wald cum al til his call. rg92 Sans. Ven. § Ad. 849 

‘apsters answering every call, 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 378 
Who first, who last... At thir great Emperors call., Came 
singly where he stood, 1788 OHNSON /amz0Z. No, 204 P 5 
His call was readily obeyed. “1833 Hz, Maatineau Briery 
Cy, iv. 92 A call to devotion. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz- 
Cc. D. es ae The bell rings and the orchestra in acknow- 

ledgment of the call play three distinct chords. 1873 Emer- 
son Lett. § Soc. Aims, Eloguence Wks, (Bohn) TI. 193 
Men who lose their talents, their wit, at any sudden call’ 

+b. A summons to answer to a charge; ac- 
cusation, impeachment: . Ods. 

61340 Cursor IM, 19138 (Faitf.) Pai gedder bad bring forp 
pe apostles alle for ti] ansquare to paire calle. 

ce, A summons by applause for a speaker, actor, 
‘etc., to appear before an audience. Cf, Canuv.2z b. 

1887 Pusch x2 Mar. x25/: The enthusiastic .. call that 
es him on the conclusion of his excellent work, 

A summons or signal sounded upon a bugle, 
trumpet, etc. ; also fig. : 

1581 Srywarp Mart. Discép, x, 18 In sounding a march, a 
cal, y® charge .. i retrait. 1667 Minzon P. LZ. vi. 295 
Armies at the call Of Trumpet .. Troop to thir Standard. 
3713 Lond. Gaz, No. 5135/3 The Drums beating a Call. 


x876 B. Taytor Faust iI. ry. iii, 269 The first clear call of 
bells is swept across the land, 


©. concr. A whistle, ot other instrument, | 
which such 2 call is sounded, che 


3769 Patconer Dict. Marine (1789) The call can be sounded 
to various strains, ‘each .. appropriated.to some particular 


. 


‘e passed without a call to day. - 
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exercise, 1828 Scorr Sr, Lavzunz.iv, She whistled onasmall 
silver call which hung around her neck. 

£ Call to the : admission to the status of 
barrister; see Bag sb.) 24, Barrister. Also + Calf 
of serjeants (obs.). 

«3626 Bacon i.) Upon the sixteenth was held the ser- 
jeants feast at Ely place, there being nine serjeants of that 
call. 1698 Concreve Way of W. 1. xv, In the country 
where great lubberly brothers slabber and kiss one another 
when they meet like a call of serjeants, 1868 M. Parmison 
Academ, Org. v. 184 There shall be examinations and de- 
grees required for the call to the Bar. 1878 R. H. Hurron 

cobt ii, 27 The day of his call to the bar. 

&. sfec. An invitation to undertake the office 
and duties of pastor of a church. 

1666 Life F Livingstone in Sel. eeee (1845) I. 136, I 
got ane joynt call of parish and presbytery and the old 
minister and my Lord Tarphichen patron of the church .. 
to be minister there. «1704 T. Brown 2 Oxf Scholars 
(1730) I. 2, I shall receive a call to be a Pastor or Holder- 
forth in some Congregation or other. 17535 WesLey Wis, 
(1872) XIII. 208 Both an inward and an outward call are 
requisite, 1818 Scorr Hrt. Afidl, xxxix, [The] pay’ 
terians who had united in a harmonious call to Reuben 
Butler to be their spiritual guide. 1859 J. CunnincuamM 
Ch, Hist, Scotl, 11. x. 422. 2 

h. A notice requiring theatrical performers to 
attend at a rehearsal. 

1876 Jennie of * The Princess’ 2x9 You are cast for Player 
Queen. Call is for eleven this morning. 1885 G. R. Sins 
Mustard § Cr. in Referee 16 Feb,, A ‘call’ is frequently 
made out for ‘supers and ladies and gentlemen’ when the 
principals are not required. 

1. Whst. A ‘call for honours’ (see Cau z. 1 e) ; 
also, a sign given to a partner by a special kind of 
play that he is to lead trumps (cf. CALL v. 22 d). 

1887 Teniplebar Mag. Apr. 551 My partner .. will lead 
trumps on the first opportunity m obedience to my ‘call’. 

k, Amer. Land Law. ‘An object, course, dis- 
tance, or other matter of description in a survey 
or grant, requiring or calling for a corresponding 
object, etc., on the land’ (Webster 1864). 

. Demand, requisition, claim. 

@1300 Cursor M. 8705 pe barne atte dede is nauper of 
thayme wille haue per-til cal ne clayme. 171x STEELE 
Speet. No. 206 #1 There is a perpetual call npon mankind 
to value and esteem those who set a moderate price on their 
own merit. x78: Jounson Ramél. No. 141 78 The call for 
novelty is never satisfied. 1832 A. Fonstanque Lug, 
under 7 Administ. II. 268 The Duke of Newcastle's call 
upon the anti-reformers to take up arms against the people, 
18338 Athenwum No, 219. 19 The call of these times for 
cheap reprints, 3870 Bryant Ziad I, 1x. 269 The calls of 
thirst And hunger having ceased. 

8. A requirement of duty; 2 duty, need, occa- 
sion, right. 

3674 Crarennon Hist, Reb. (1704) 111. xtv. 377 He as- 
sured them. .‘ that they had avery lawful Call to take upon 
them the supreme Authority of the Nation’, 1719 De For 

Crusoe (1858) 243 What call, what occasion, much less what 

necessity I was in, to go. 1! . Moore View Sog Fr. 

(x789) I. xvi. 124 There was noe for his interfering in the 

usiness, 1858 Tuackeray Virginians xxii, I don’t know 
what call she had to blush so when she made her curtsey. 

+b. Occasion or need to go; an errand. Cds. 

_ 1791 Smeaton Edystone L.§ 324 Having a call to St. Ives 

in Cornwall. | § 325 Having a second call into Cornwall. 

9. A divine, spiritual, or sacred appointment, 
or prompting, to a special service or office. See 
Cait v. 6. 

1650 Ministers New Eng. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. ccc, We 
came bya call of God to serve him here. 2788 Mem, Capt. 
P. Drake I. xi. 79 Proposals. .to quit the World, and embrace 
that Course of Life, to which I told him I had no Call. 1790 
Mrs. Frercuer in H. Moore Life (x8r7) U1. vt. r2z, I feel 
a call from the Lord to give m: testimony to his faith- 
fulness. 1862 Srantey Few. Che (1877) I, xix. 368 It was a 
‘call’..or inward movement of the Divine Spirit through 
the conscience. @ 1876 J. H. Newnan Azst. Sk. Lt. i. 344. 

+10. Calling, occupation, vocation. Obs. 

1548 Geste Pr, Afasse 72 We must al be busely occupied 
..eche man in his call accordingly. 1628 FLEetcHer Bei ‘a 
Bush u.i, Which lives Uprightest in his call. 178 Mrs. 
Frercuer in H. Moore Lif (1817) I. m. 161 Spending your 
time thus, for the bodies of the people. If that is your call, 
it isa mean call! 2 

Com, & A demand for the payment of 

money ; esp. a notice to a subscriber to pay up a 

portion of capital subscribed. Also attrib. 

1709 Loud, Gaz. No. 4354/4 That..fwo per Cent. on the 
Adventurers Stock be received in part of the said two Calls. 

*1776 Apa Sanu W. NZI, 1. ii. 319 A. call of fifteen per 
cent. 1847 C. G. Appison Contracts 1. i. § 2 The directors 
must provide funds by making calls on the shareholders. 

b. On the Stock. pectaige. 

71860 C, Renn Eng. § For. Hunds (1883) 127 A ‘Call’ is 
an option of clai Stock at a certain time, the price and 
date being fixed at the time the option-money is given, 

12. dial. Scolding, abuse. Cf Cant v. r2. 

13. Sc. (now. in form ca’, caw.) Driving, In 
various applications: as, Hard and forced respira- 
tion ; a place where cattle are driven, a cow-gang; 
a pass or defile between hills. -~ > ._- 

x765 Ogiluy § Nairus Trial 83 (Jam.) There was a severe 
heaving at his breast, and a strong caw, and he cried to 
keep open the windows to give him breath. * 2768 Ross 
Helenoré 22 (Jam.) In the nor cow hor ewe did spare, 
1798 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XV1, 268 (Jam.) By -. the heights 
of Lead-na-bea-kach, until you arrive at the Ca (i.e. the slap 
or )' of that hill. 21876 Rosinson Mid-Vorkst, Gloss. 

{(E.D.S.)s.v. Caw. + 


CALLA. 


TQI. Phrases and Combinations. 

14. Phrases, a. with preps., as Af call: at com- 
mand, ready to answer a call or summons; im- 
mediately available. Wethiu call: within hearing 
or reach of a summons; hence, within call of (a 
place): near to (it); wethix call of (a person): 
Jeg. subject to (his) authority. 

1594 Hooxer £cc/. Fol. Pref. (J.) Always at the call... of 
a number of mean persons. 1632 Massincer & Fieio Fatal 
Dow, wy, i, A true friend at a call. 1668 Cuitp Disc. Trade 
(1698) 227 It is our interest..not only to have many seamen, 
but to have them .. within call in time of Danger. 1697 
Dampier Vey. (1698) I. xx, 342 Those that subscribed to be 
at all calls. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 182 P 6 All the great 
Beauties we have left in ‘own, or within Call of it, will 
be present. tas Tennyson Dream Fair W.8s5, I sawa 
lady within call, 1885 Afanch., Exam, 20 July §/5 An un. 
conscious desire to possess gold at call. 

b. To have the call: to be in chief or greatest 
demand ; to be the favourite: in Long Whist, to be 
entitled to ‘ call honours’. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 674 Youth has the call. 
1863 Parvon Hoyle's Games 18 The partners having eight 
points are said to have the call. 1867 I. Francis Angling 
1, (1880) 31 Baited wheat has the call, MNewséager. Heifers 
had the call of the market at £17 to £20 each. 

15. Comé., as call-bell, a bell for summoning 
attendance; a small stationary hand-bell for that 
purpose ; sfec. an electric bell giving the alarm at 
a fire-station, etc. ; + call-belt, a belt for support- 
ing a bugle or similar instrument; call-bird, a 
decoy bird for attracting others by its note; + call- 
book, a muster-roll ; call-boy, a youth employed 
a. (in a theatre) to attend upon the prompter, and 
call the actors when required on the stage, b. (on 
a steamer) to transmit the captain’s orders to the 
engineer, @. (in a hotel) to answer the bells; call- 
change, a method of bell-ringing in which the 
tingers follow oral or written instructions ; call- 
day, in the Inns of Cowt, the day appointed in 
each term for the ceremony of calling students to 
the bar ; see also quot. 1720; call-duck, a decoy 
duck ; call-loan, a loan to be repaid at call; 
eall-money, money at call; call-night, the night 
on which students of law are called to the bar; 
call-note, the note used by a bird or other animal 
in calling toits mate; call-off, a cause of diversion 
or distraction; call-out, the act of calling ont 
(forces, etc.) (see CALL v. 32 b); call-over=CaLn 
56. 1b; call-rocket, a signal rocket. 

1872 Extacomse Bedls of Ch. iv. 8 A *call-bell to the 
Divine services, 1879 G. Prescorr SA. Telephone 375 The 
introduction of call bells or alarms followed. . with the early 
introduction of the electric telegraph. 1883 Cassed?’s Fam. 
Afag. Dec. 59/2 The alarms enable the fee Tenens to 
leave the station within a minute after the call-bell rings. 
1686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2182/4 He had..an embroidered Buff 
*Call Belt, and an Agat-handled Sword. 1973 Barrincton 
in Phil. Trans. LXV. 263 The fascinating power of their 
*call-birds. 1663 Perys Diary 15 Jan., To examine the 
proof of our new way of the “call-bookes. 1803 aval 
Chron. XV, 4 Are copies of the muster or call book sent 
to the Navy Board? 1794 Matone Shaks, I. 88 note, His 
first office in the theatre was that of *Call-boy. 1863 
Sata Quatk the Cirvcrinn. 65 A Woolwich steamboat .. 

assengers and crew—down to the very call-boy. 1872 

ELLACOMBE Bedés of Ci. iii. 35 The ringing ‘ rounds’, and 
*call-changes’ was a good deal cultivated, a very long 
time before the birth of half-pullchange-ringing. 1872 J. 
T. Fow.er Sets, Sacristy U1. 137 When some variation. .is 
rung again and again, then another variation, and so on, it 
is ringing ‘call-changes’, or ‘set-changes’. 1880 Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1. 297/2 Ringers are said to be ringing call 
changes when the conductor calls to each man to tell him 
after which bell he is to ring. 1920 Stow's Suru, (ed. 
Strype 1754) EI. v. xxvii. 469/2 The Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen do meet at Guildhall, and sit in the orphan’s 
Court once in every year to hear the names of all secu- 
rities called over; wherefore that day is called *Call-day. 
1886 Widiaker's Almanack 9 Inns of Court Law (Dining) 
Terms—Hilary begins 11 January, ends 1 February; Call 
Day, 26 January. 1656 Eant Mona. Adv. fr. Parnass. 
186 The true de quois, or *call-ducks. 1882 Pail Mail G. 
7 June 5/a Recourse had more and more to * cali” loans. 
1885 Daily News 12 Feb. 7/2 Most of the banks affecting to 
consider *call money as the same thing [with cash on hand}. 
1883 Sé. Fames's Gaz. 17 Nov., In the sister Inns of Lincoln 
and Gray, *‘Call Night’, like Grand Night, has its own 
peculiar and appropriate ceremonial. 2833 Proc. Berw. 

at, Club 1. No. x. 22 The mellow *call-note of the grey 
linnet was,.heard. 1883 Century Mag. Aug, 484/x The 
Euro} partridge and Bob White differ in their call-notes. 
1883 J. PARKER Afost. Live 11. 186 No- .*call-off from pro- 
longed and arduous enquiry into profound and useful 
subjects, 3887 7éuzes (Weekly ed.) 7 Oct. 27/1 The *call-out 
of the Russian reserves. 1887 Charity Organ. Rev. June 
24g A Saturday *call-over at school. 

all, obs, form of Caur, ; 

| Calla (keeld). Bot. : 

1. A genus of floating marsh plants (N.O. Orou- 
tiacez), natives of Northern Europe and North 
America. 1866 in Treas, Bot. 194. 

a; A name erroneously given to the White Arum, 
Ethiopian or Trumpet Lily, Richardia xthiopica 
(N.O. Aracez), a native of the Cape of Goad Hope, 
weil known as a drawing-room ornament. 


3870 H. Macaucuan BidleTeachings vii. 143 The beautiful 
calla or Ethiopian lily, 1883 Harger’'s Mag. Mar. 606/2 


CALLA, 


Lilies, callas, and other water-plants._ 1884 E. P. Ror sid. 
Feb. 444/1 The plants are sems-aquatic, like this calla lily. 

Calla-: see CALs-. Ws 

Callesthertice, -ies, [f. Gr. «dAdos beauty 

+aladqrids ; see AESTHETIC.] Name proposed 
by Whewell for zesthetics (see /EsrHetio B 2). 
Hence Catllesthe'tical a. 

1847 Wnrewett Philos, Induct. Sci. IL $69 Since .. xs- 
thetics would naturally denote the doctrine of perception in 
general. .and since the essential point in the philosophy now 
spoken of [the theory of the Fine Arts] is that it attends to 
Deauty..I-should propose the term Callzesthetics, or rather 
Callasthetic. Jéid. I. Pref. (ed. 2) 7 The progress of 
political, and moral and cadlesthetical truth. 

CGalla‘inite. Mix. [f L. callaina (Pliny) = 
callais (see next)+-17z.] A hydrous aluminium 
phosphate, 2 massive translucent mineral of apple- 
green or emerald-green colour, with whitish and 
bluish lines or spots. (Dana A772.) 

{| Callais (kerleis). (L. a. Gr. waddais.] A 
sea-green precious stone ; probably turquoise. 

3878 Lussock Prek. Times iv, 83 Beads of Callais, a min- 
eral, 3883 N. Joy D/an before Metals u. i. iv. 209 Amber, 
jet, callais, flint, slate.. were adopted to make pendants. 

Callamanco, Callambae, etc.: see CaLs-. 

Callant (kalint). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
calland, callan, (calen). (Identical with Flemish 
(and Du.) Aadané customer, chap, blade, a, north. 
F. caland = F. chaland customer (literally): see 
Littré. A modern word in Scotch, taken from 
Flemish or Dutch by the fisher-folk of the east 
coast, with whom ‘cannie callant’ is 2 favourite 
form of address, The sense ‘customer’ has died 
out inSc.; cf.chap=chapman, blade, lad, fellow.] 

A Jad, youth, stripling ; a boy of any age. 

1916 Ramsay On Vit 21 The calland gap'd and glowr'd 
about. 1719 Hamuttron Zp. Ramsay i, O famed and cele- 
brated Allan! Renowned Ramsay! canty callan! a 1774 
Ferousson Poct, Vis. (2879) 31 Av’ ilka cnaey callin sing 
like me, 1790 A. Witson J/zser, I’m hunted hame wi’ dogs 
and callans. 1824 Scorr Waverley III. 249 ‘Ye're a daft 
callant, sir’, saidthe Baron, 1826 J. Gicurist Phil, Btyn. 
205 College calens might become so free and bold, ete. 1819 

. Hoos Hawick Commonriding Songs Scotia’s boast was 

‘awick callants, 1823 Scotr Qreniin D. xv, It will ruin the 
callant with the King. 1840in West:orland Gloss., Callan, 

Callash, Callavance, etc. : see CAL-. 

Callat, Calle, obs. forms of CaLuer, Caub. 

Called (k§ld). Pa. pple. of Cant v,, rarely 
used as adjective. 

1497 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 Aworshipful gentyl- 
man callid Lowys de Bretaylles. 26x Brnte Ror. viii. 
28 To them who are the called according to his purpose, 
1614 J. Ropinson Jelfg, Commun. 27 In respect both of 
the .. will of the Caller, and obedience of the Called. fa 
Harpy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 3 Called cards can only be 
called in compliance with the general laws, 188z Standard 
14 Dec. 5/7 Two millions of ‘called’ bonds. 

Callembour, obs. f. Canasibour. 

Callen, same as Cat, wolfram. . 

+ Garllent, a. Obs. (ad. L. callent-em knowing.] 
‘Crafty, witty, cunning or wise by experience 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Callepash, Callepy, obs. ff. CALIPASH, -PEE. 

Galler (kg'le1), sd. [f Cant v7, +-ER1.] One 
who calls, in various senses of the vb. ; es. - 

1. a. One who cries alond, or proclaims. b. One 
who invokes, ‘summons, or exhorts in a loud yoice. 
+ ¢. A petitioner, an appellant, one who challenges. 
d. The convener ofa meeting. 

exgoz J..Younce in Leland Collect, (2774) IV. 288 The 
King called them before hym, and demaunded the Cause of 
ther Difference. The Caller sayd, Syre, he hath taken 
from me my Lady Paramour. 1532 Mory Con/ut, Tindale 
Whs. 823/1 Callers vppon the name of God. 1548 Upatt, 
etc, Evasin. Par. Matt. xx. 98 We be bounde to the caller 


for this also, 1577-87 HotixsnepChron. 111. 907/1 The caller - 


of the court was one ke of Winchester. 1635 Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 98 Item to the caller in the court, y@. 1842 
Gen. P, Tnomeson £-xere, (1842) V1. 246 Letting the callers 
of the meeting have their way, 1866 W. R. Kine Sporéswan 
in Canada it, 52 (Moose-hunting] The caller. .rctires, with 
a reserve gun, to the rear of the sportsman, - on 

2. One who pays a short or complimentary visit. 
(The chief current sense.) ; 

1786 Map, D’Arbtay Diary (1854) IL], 30 Making him 
keep off all callers, by telling them I am dressing for the 
Queen, x82 Cuacaers Lef?. in Life (1851) I. 296 We 
have had 1 flow of forenoon callers. 1865 Loud. Rev. 23, 
Dec. 662/1 The most successful caller, i.¢, the caller who 
finds no one at home. : 

3. Sc. A driver. , 

¢xqgo Hunrvson Afor. Fab. 73 The caller cryed: How, 
haike vpon hight. 1808 Barry Orduey Jt, 447 (Jam.) The 
caller goes before the beasts backward witha whip. __ 

4. Of other than persons: 9. fig. A ‘thing which 
calls, b. A call-bird, a decoy-bird. : 

“x607 Hieron JV2s. 1, red The sight of it is rather a com- 
mon caller vpon him to bee faithfall to him, 1725 Brap.ey 
Fam. Dict. U.s.v. Lark, The Way of taking Larks is with 
Nets, .the Callers are set soon the Ground, 

5. With advbs., as caller away, off; oi, ctc. F 

rgeg Even Decades W. Ind. u. vit. (Arb.) 127, My impor. 
tunate caulerson, 1628 Dance Aficrocosm, |xvi. 142 His... 
caller away is his study. 1g2x S¢. German's Doctor § Stud. 
295 Callerson to have that point reformed. 1878 F. Wituians 
Atidl, Rattw, 642 The ‘calter-off’ shouts out..the name, 


7 


. 1864 ArKinson Vit! 


38 


Caller (karlax), a. Sc. and north. dial, Forms: 
4 ealoure, 5-6 callour, 8 calour, ?callar, 8- 
caller, cauler, (9 cawler, cauller, calor). [prob. 
Sc. form of CALVER, q.v. Cf. sidler from szlver, ete. 

It has generally been assumed to be derived in some way 
from stem of OTeut. £a/-2x to be cold. But this does not 
account for the form; nor does it yield the required sense, 
which in earlier times was not connected with co/d: ‘cal- 
lour prey’, recens preda, might be still warm.) : 

1. ‘Fresh; as opposed to what is beginning to 


corrupt’ (Jam.) ; without taint of décomposition; - 


said of the flesh of animals used for food, esp. fish 
(which were specially liable to decay) ; ‘as fresh 
as when taken out of the water’. 

71375 ?Barsour S?. Cosmas §. Dantian 360 In pe kirk- 
gard jestrevene wes lad Ane Ethiope, & 3et his flesche Is 
caloure Inucht & als fres. ¢1qgo SON Jor. Fab, 
2126 in Anglia JX, Ane side of salmond, as it _wair, And 
callour. 1513 Doucias £xeds vu. xiii. 110 The recent 
spreith and fresche and callour pray, (Cf. x936 Betrenpen 
Descr. Alb, xi. (1821) ©. p. xtiii, Quhen the salmondis faillis 
thair loup, thay fall callour in the said [boiling] caldrounis, 
and ar than maist delitious to the mouth.) 1768 Ross 
Helenore 6 She. .was.. As clear and calour as a water trout. 
1862 Mac. Mag. Qct. sor The Newhaven fish-wife .. 
shouting ‘Caller herrings!’ or ‘Wha'll buy my caller cod?’ 

2. OF air, water, etc.: Fresh and cool; well-aired. 

1513 Douctas Zneis vu. Prol. 87 The callour air, pene- 
trative and puire, a 1600 Hume in Sibbald Sc, Poctry HI. 
7 (Jam.) The rivers fresh, the callar 

‘elenove 77 Behind the door a calour heather bed. 
Scorr A tig. xxi, ‘ Queer tirlie-wirlie holes that, .kcep the 
stair as caller as a kail-blade.’ 1884 Good Was. May 326/r 
You ha’e the caller air, the caller earth; an’ they’re aye 
healthy. 

Calles, obs, form of Cantos. 

Callesthetical: see CALL@STHETIC. 

+ Ca‘Llet, sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 6 calat(e, 
calet, kallat, 6-7 callette, callot, 7 callat, ca- 
lette, callott, 6-8 calot, callet. 

{Many have suggested its identity with F. cafllette ‘foole, 
ninnie, noddie, natural’ (Cotgr.), dim. of caif/e quail (es- 
teemed a silly bird); but this does not quite answer pho- 
netically, does not quite suit the sense, and was in Fri 
applied'to men as readily as to women. Others have thought 
of I. calotte a kind of small bonnet or cap covering only the 
top of the head, but no evidence appears connecting this 
especially with a ‘callet’. The Gael. and Ir, caiéfe girl 
has also been suggested. It is not certain which is the 
earlier sense; perh. ‘scold’, as in the vb. and Cattery.) 

1. A lewd woman, trull, strampet, drab. 

exgoo Cocke Lovelles B. (1843) : YC he call her calat, she 
calleth hym knave agayne.  ¢1530 Reprorpe Play [Vit § 
Se. (2848) 17 Wyl I mar him, drabb? Thow, calat, thow ! 
3532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 423/2 Frere Luther and 

‘ate calate his nunne, lye luskyng together in lechery. 1569 
J. Salnroro] tr. Agrifpa's Van, Artes 94 Other Qucenes 
which were gueanes, and courtly callets. 1600 Hottanp 
Livy . Wiii. 4x Any unhonest woman or wanton callot 
(ipudical, 1604 Swans. Oth. rv. ii, 121 A Begger in his 
drinke Could not haue laid such termes vpon his Callet. 
1616 Butuoxan, Callette, a Lewd Woman. 1731 Baiey 
vol. I, Calot, a Drab. 1785 Burns Folly Beggars Air i, 
I'm as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my callet. 

2. As a term of abuse; sometimes perhaps = 
‘scold a in the ve Also atirzb, aul dial. 

1828 Sxecton £2 Ruwunyng 347 Than Elynour sayd 

e callettes, I shall breake your pallettes, zg30 Patscr. 28 

rampe, I play the callet, ze rasepoune (1 gibe, flout}, 3575 
J. State Gani. Gurton uy, ti, Faith, would chad her by 


the face, chould crack her callet Crown. 1577 Stanxyuurst * 


Deser. Fret. in Holinshed V1. 52 Let us... leave lieing for 

varlets..scolding for callets, 2z6xx Sans. [Vind 7. 11. iii. 

¥. A Caillat OF Loundless tongue, who Jate hath beat her 
usband, And now bayts me. ‘ ¥ 

Hence Catlety a. dial, scolding, ‘ ill-tongued’. 

31863 in Atkinson Province. Danby. : 

Ca‘llet, v. Obs, exe. dial, [f. prec. sb.) éndr. 
To scold, rail. Heénce Caleting pA/. a. 

1693 Bratuwatt Care's Cure, To hear her in her spleen 
Callet like a butter queen, x69r Ray M,C. Wads., Callet, 
to cample, or scold; as, 2 calleting housewife, 1764 T. 
Bryoces Homer Travest. 1797) I. 62 Mother, you know 
not what you're Sok: Vo Callot thus will be your ruin. 

‘thy Gloss. (E. D.S.) Caltié, to wrangle, 
tochide. ‘They snap an’ callit like a couple o’ cur-dogs.’ 

Calletrappe, -vance, obs. forms of CaLrror, 
CanAVANOE. : 

Calliher, eic.: see CaLt-. 

4+Calliblephary. Obs. rare. [After Gr. 
KOAMBAEPaporv, neut. of KaAALBAEpapos, f. KAAAL- 
combining form of #é@Ados beauty + BAépapor eye- 
lid; see-arnyl.] A dye for the eye-lids. . 

166x Lovett Hist, Anim. & Alin. 34 The marrow of the 
right fore legge with sout.:serveth for a calliblephary. 

+Garllid, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. callidus.] 
Crafty, cunning.. 3 

2656 in Brounr Glossogy, 392x-1800 in Bary; and in 
mod. Diets, Pera 5 f 

Callidity (kiliditi). Now rare. “Also 7 
(erron.) ealidity. [ad. L.-calliditdtem cunning, 
craft (in good or, bad sense), £. ¢allidus skilful, 


- cunning, crafty: see -1ty.] _Craftiness, cunning. 


_ 1g24° 94. Papers.Hen, VIII, VI. 280 His Holines, unto 
wham the callidities and crafty circumvencions of France be 
not unknowen. 1677 GALE Cré. Gentiles 11.111, 99 Haravpyia. 
signifies al manner of Calliditie or dexteritic to cheat & 
deceive. 1752 Smarr (of Garden, Her engle-cy'’d callidity, 
deceit And fairy faction, 833 Jvaser’s ‘Afag: NII. 203 
Suspect their own intimate friends of callidity. _ 


. Relig, Lneyel. U1. 2556/: 
h 


CALLING. 


Callify, obs, form of Canzry. 

Calligraph (kerligraf), 50.1 arch. Also cali-. 
[o. F. calligraphe, ad. med.L. calligraph-us fair - 
writer, good penman, ad. Gr. xadAypagos, f. xadAc- 
comb, stem of xdAAos beauty + ~ypapos ‘writing, 
writer’ (sometimes also ‘ written’), In this and 


‘the following cognate words the non-etymological 


spelling Caui- is frequently found.] 

One who writes beautifully ; sfec. a professional 
transcriber of manuscripts. . . 

1853 Fraser's Afag. XLVIL. 83 The numerous scattered 
works of former zealous caligraphs. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casaubon 38 The calligraphs, a race who long survived the 
invention of printing. | 

allipraph (ke'ligraf), 36.2 [f. same elements 
as prec., on analogy of autograph, holograph, which 
have Greek prototypes in -ypapov.] A beautiful 
specimen of writing. 

8 Browsine Poets Croisie xxxvii, Over the neat crow. 
quill calligraph His pen goes blotting. 

Calligraph, v. [f. prec., or F. caltigraph-er 
(perhaps with some thought of Gr. ypag-cw to 
write) 5 cf. to photograph, telegraph, etc.) trans. 
To write beautifully or ornamentally. 

1884 A thenausm 3° May 570/r The roll of Shiuten Doji, a 
famous Japanese outlaw of the tenth century.. finely calli- 
graphed and illuminated. = 

Calligrapher (kili-grifes). [f. same elements 
as CALLIGRAPH +--EB: cf. philosoph-er.] 

1. One who writes beautifully : sometimes (with 
qualification) merely = penman. 

38z5 Scorr Guy Mf. xv, He should have been a calli- 
gar er. 3824 D'Israeut Cur. Lit., Autographs, Queen 

lizabeth .. was indeed a most elegant caligrapher. 

2. spec. One who professes the art of elegant pen- 
manship ; a professional transcriber of manuscripts. 
, 1753 Cuanpens Cycl. Supp. s.v. Calligraphy, Calligraphy 
is also used to denote the calligrapher’s work, in transcrib- 
ing fair and at large. 1838-9 Haniam Hist, Lit, I. 1. ii. 
140 vote, Against Thomas i Kempis it,is urged that he was 
a professed calligrapher. 1864 R. Cuampers Bh. of Days 
Il. 309 A caligrapher, a writer and engraver of ‘letters, 
knots and flourishes’. . 

Calligraphic (keligroefik),¢. [ad. Gr. «addr 
‘ypagucds, in same sense, £, naAArypapos ; see -10.] 
Of or ining to calligraphers or calligraphy. 

1774T. Warton Hist. Poctry,Diss. 1, (1840) I, or Excel- 
lence in the calligraphic art. 1809 Monthly Mag, XXVIII. 
187 Two specimens of her calligraphic skill are carefully 
preserved in the Bodleian library. 1882-3 Scutare Relig. 
ELneyel. U1. 2556/3 The calligraphic principle, or effort to 
write beautifully and ornamentally, came in. : 

Calligra’phical, a. Gés. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] = ptec. ; also, Of a beautiful literary style. 
Hence Calligraphically adv. 

1630 J. Tavzor (Water Poet) Wks. 111. 76 Dedicated .. To 
the. . Historiographicall Calligraphicall Relater and Writer 
.. Sir Thomas. Coriat, Jeni! t'of Troy, 2882-3 Scare 
J q fe The Jews .. may have perfected 
it calligraphically into the square character, : 

Calligraphist (kitligrifist). [f Gr. «aAar- 
ypad-os or- Eng, CALLIGRAPHY +-IST: cf. zoologist, 
etc.] = CALLIGRAPHER, esp. in sense T. 

2816 Sincur Hist. Cards 134 The same calligraphist 
furnished the prototype of both. 1849 Miss Muzock Ogit. 
vies 24 All the care af her governess and masters had never 
succeeded in making her a caligraphist. | 18s0‘Trave duc, 
in Eng. § S. Dunstan was. .a calligraphist. * 

Calligraphy (kéli-grifi). [Ultimately ad. 
Gr. wadduypadia, sh. of quality f xaddrypdeos: 
see CALLIGRAPH sd.1: perhaps immediately from 
L. calligraphia or ¥. calligraphie.] 

1, Beautifal or fair writing as 2 product ; also, 
elegant penmanship as an art or proicsston. 

_ 1613 RC, Table Aliph, (ed. ? Calligraphie, faire writ- 
ing. 3632 B, Joxsox Magn. Lady ur. iv, Thave to commend 
me..my kalligraphy, a fair hand, Vit fora secretary, 2753 
Crampurs Cy'c?. See 58. Vey Calligraphy made an article tn 
the manual labour of the antient monks. 3826 Sincer ‘ist. 
Cards 93 Calligraphy was also another art which received 
considerable attention. 1866 Feros Aue. § Mod. Gr}. 


“sii, 498 The age of calligraphy is gone. - 


2. Handwriting, penmanship generally; style 
of handwriting or written characters; 2 person's 
characteristic handwriting or ‘hand’, __ 

1645 Mitton Colast, Wks. (3847) 221f2 A divine of note 
had..stucke it here and there with a clove of his own calli. 
graphy, to keep it from tainting. 1856 Howseh. ds, XU. 
240 His calligraphy suggests -. the skating of an ‘intoxi- 
cated sweep over 2 shect of ice. 2859 Guutick & Tinay 
Painting we The study of the calligraphy, or penmanship, of 
ancient MSS, : 1880 Earue Philol, £. 1. § 99 In the eleventh 
century the fashion of our calligraphy was changed. 

+3. Belles-lettres. Obs. ces ‘ 

1860 Worcester cites R, Park. 

Callimanco, obs. form of CaLaMAnco. 

Callimeter. zonce-wd. -[f£ Gr radu comb, 
stem‘ of xdAAos beanty + MeTpov measure: see 
-METER,] A measure of beanty:.: ~ 

1862 J. Brown Horw Subs. 353 A flower ..of a certain 
fixed and well-known valuc in Davie's standard calimeter. 

Calling (kP'lin), v#7. 56. [f. Cann v. +-1NG lj 

"I. The action of the'vb. Cau... aaa 
_ 1. The action of emitting a loud voice ;" crying, 
shouting, proclamation. Applied also to par- 


CALLING. 


ticular cries of animals. Calg on or ttpo1: in- 
vocation of. : 

exes Z. LZ, Aliit, P. B. 1362 on he cuntre of Caldee 
his callyng con spryng. ¢1340 Cursor AT. 19093 (Trin.) Pe 
callyng on [v.7. on-call] his holy name. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxi. 77 What complayntes, callynges, and lamenta- 
cyons. 1826 Pilg. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 38 By the in- 
uocacyon and callyng on the name of Jesu. 535 Cover- 
DALE Ps. v, 1 Heare my wordes (0 Lorde! considre my cal- 
lynge. 1693 Urqunart Ladeiais m. xiii, Bawling of mastifts 
..calling of Partridges, 1864 Tennyson £1. Ard. 909 
There came so loud a calling of the sea, That all the houses 
in the haven rang. ° Soaks, Ae 

+2, An addressing; greeting, invitation. Ods. 

@3x300 Cussor AZ, 11536 And thanked ioseph. .O pair cal- 
ling and herbergeri. 1838 STEWART Cron. Scot. II. 46 [He 
received] thame .. With fair calling and hamelie cheresing, 

8. The summoning ofa person, a meeting. 

cx44o Prong. “Parv. 58 Callynge or clepynge to mete, 
invitacio, Jbid, Callynge or clepynge to-gedyr, convo. 
cacio. 1580 Barer Adv. C 38 A calling or assembling to- 
gither, connocatéo, x61x Binns Nui, x. 2 The calling of 
the assembly, 17r2 Prmeaux Direct. Ch.-lWardens (ed. 4) 
35 The calling of the said Meeting, 1848 Macautay Hésé, 
Ling. I. a76 To prevent the calling of a parliament, 

b. The summoning or inviting to a spiritual 
office or to the pastorate of a church. 

1578 oud Bk, Discipline iii, Vocation or calling. .is a law- 
ful way, by the which qualified persons are promoted to 
any spiritual office within the Kirk, 1864 J. M. Duncan 
Paroch. Ecel. Law Scotl. ii. 72 The presbytery by whose 
decision and authority the calling and entry of a particular 
ministry were effected. ? 

+4. Naming, denomination; an appellation or 
name. Obs. 

¢1460 J, Russet, Bh. Nurture 772 in Babees Bh. (1868) 
169 ‘Colericus’ by callynge. 1530 Batson. 202/2 Callyng, 
namyng, afellance. 1547 Houzlies 1. Misery of Man. i. 
(1859) x7 This, our right name, calling, and title, earth. 
1563 T. Gate Antidot. Pref. 2 The diuersitie that is vsed in 
callinge of simplés, 1576 Lamparpe Peramb, Kent (1826) 
29x Persons also, had their callings .. of some note of the 
body, as Swanshalse, for the whitenesse of her necke, 
1600 Suaxs. A. V, LZ. 1. ii, 245, I am.. proud to be Sir 
Rolands sonne.. and would not change that calling. 

5. Loud vituperation, scolding (da/.). Calling 
(of) names: the ‘applying of reviling names or 
epithets. 

2687 T. Brown Saints ia Upr. Wks. 1730 I. 72 There’s 
such calling of names and giving the lie. 7844 Dickens 
Mar. Chuz, iv, Such_a bandying of words and calling of 
names. 1863 Mrs. Toogoop Vorksh. Dial., He behaved 
badly, so I gave hima good calling, 1864 Atxtnson Whithy 
Gloss., Cali tng ascolding. x885 Moncoun/. §Tudependent 
22 Oct, rorg Caling names was not argument. 

6. The attracting of animals by a particular 
‘call’ or cry. 

4775 R. Cuannter Trav. Greece {1825) 11, 161 Calling 
is practised in still weather. .The caller applies two of his 
fingers to his lips, and_sucking them..produces a squeak- 
ing sound. 188 Lp. Dunraven in 19¢k Cent. 641 Moose- 


‘calling. .consists..in imitating the cry of the animal with 


a hollow cone made of birch bark, endéavouring by_this 
means to call up a moose near enough to get p shot at him. 

7, Driving. Sc. = 

exggo Sir J. Batrour Practicks 356 In.. calling of his 
catte} throuch landis pertenand, to the defendar. : JZod. Sc. 
Cannie ca’ing. — ‘i 

8. With various advbs. : see CALL v, 

3440 Promp. Pary. 58 Callynge or clepynge a-3ene, 7cvo- 
cacto, Ibid. Callynge or clepynge yn ton Mince grvacacia, 
1580 Hottypanp Treas, Fr. Tong, Rappel, a callin, againe, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 316 The calling forth of the Spins of 
the Body outward, 1813 Hyskisson in Zraminer 15 Mar. 
166/2 The calling out the Local Militia, 2857 Hucnes 
Ton: Brown v,.The master..came down in cap and gown 
tocalling-over. 1875 Watney Liye Lang. xiv. 285 Acalling- 


out of many of the higher powers. 


II.’ Summons, call, vocation. 

9, The summons, invitation, or impulse, of God 
to salvation or to his service; the inward feeling 
or conviction of a divine call; the strong impulse 
to any course of action as the right thing to do. 

[x382 Wveutr 1 Cor, i. a6 Se ce 3oure clepinge, Britheren.] 
1534 Tinvate, did. Brethren, loke on youre tallinge. 2535 
Coverpate Rove, i. 7 Sayntes by callynge. arg6 Ansiv. 
Cartwright 50 Our dumbe ministers haue as good a call- 
ing as the scribes..had. 1642 Mrnton Ch. Gout, Wks. 1738 
I, 4x The conscious warrant of some high Calling, 2648 
Westin, Assembly's Shorter Catech., Vétectual calling is 
the work of God's Spirit, 2822 Svp. Sant Vs. (1859) 1. 


202/2 The doctrine of calling, or inward feeling, is quite . 


orthodox in the English church. 2861 FLoR. NIGHTINGALE 
Nursing 84 What is it to feel 2 calling for any thing? 


th. The state of grace -and obedience into 


which the Christian is calléd; duty. (Here the’. 


notion was affected by the next.) Oés. 
+1604 Hirron HAs, I. qe The state and calling of a true 
Christian is alouely calling. 2644 Direct. Publ. Worship 


* x0 Callings towards God and men. 


_ ¢- In reference to the Christian ministry there 
is often a mixture of the notions of the divine 
‘call’, the zocatzo or call of the bishop, presbytery, 
or church, and the professional ‘ calling’ as in 11. 
1383 Stuppes Azaz, Abus, 1.83 A good pastor, and dili- 
ent in his calling. -xgqs-83 Aur. Sanpys Ser, (1841) 80 
sisted from heaven'with‘all helps necessary for their 


} calling, ‘2732 Law Serious C. xxiv. (ed: 2) 489 In the exalted 
virtues of his Apostolical calling. x85 Prescott PAidipl/, 


it. ix, (1857) 312 The dangerous calling of the missionary. 
1883 Frovupe Short Stud. W.1. iii. 28 Th 3 
sacred callings 7s 7. - 2 


- s 


¢ duties of his _ 
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d. Requirement of duty; occasion, right ;= 
Catr 50.8. ; 
3857 Lit. Churchman Il. A spri American air 
wach has no sort ie ta be a pee 
+10. Position, estate, or station in life; rank. 
[Founded on 1 Cor, vii. 20, Gr. «Aqoe, L. voca- 
tione, where it stands for the condition or position in 
which one was when called to salvation; but after- 
wards often mixed up with sense 9, as if it meant 


the estate in life to which God has called a man.]} 


[1382 Wycuir 1 Cor, vii, 20 Eche man in what clepynge 
he is cleped, in that dwelle he; 1534 Tivpace, in the same 
state wherein he was called; 1539 Cranmer and 16zz, in 
the same callinge, wherin he was called; 1557 Geveva, in 
the same state wherin he was called; Aem., in the 
vocation that he vvas called.] axgss Latimer Sera. & 
Rem, (1845) 15: We are commanded ..to apply ourselves 
to goodness, every one in his calling. 1375-6 Lansdowne 
AMS. 2t in Thyune's Animadu, (1865) Introd. 52 Righte 
honorable. .presuminge uppon the honor of your callinge. 
rsgo GREENE Jfourn. Garmt. (1616) 15 Seeing hee was a 

entleman of some calling, by his traine. 1603 KNoLLEs 
Hist. Turks (1638) 304 As wel vnto them of the poorer sort, 
as others of greater calling, 1621 Burtrox Axzat. Ale?.1. ii. 
1V. Vi. (1651) 154 As it [Poverty] is esteemed in the worlds 
censure, it is a most odious calling. 1633 Treas. Hid. 
Secrets Pref., A Lady of Great calling. x69: SHADWELL 
Scovvrers w. 376 Men of Calling, knaves of business. 

11, Hence, Ordinary occupation, means by which 
livelihood is camed, business, trade. [Often ety- 
mologized in the same way as prec.] 

zgyx Recorve Pathw. Knowl. 'fo Rdr., As carefull 
familie shall cease hir cruell callinge, and sufire anie laiser. 
1588 Alarpret. Zpist. (Arb.) 46 They continue in vnlawful 
callings. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. v. xiv. 413 They 
who count a calling a prison, shall at last make a prison 
their calling. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Upr. Wks. 1730 
1, 76, I was a ferry-man by my calling. 1768-78 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. V1. 488 The appellation given to all common 
trades and professions, which are termed lawful callings, 
that is, employments whereto each particular man is called 
by the courses of nature and fortune, those two ministers 
of Providence. 184x~4 Emerson Ess. iv. Spir. Laws Wks. 
(Bohn) J. 68 Our choice of a calling. 1848 Macautay Hist. 
Lng. I. 284 A large class of mosstroopers, whose calling 
‘was to plunder dwellings and drive away whole herds of 
cattle. 1872 YEATS Growth Comme. 203 Navigation, with 
its many attendant callings, 

b. concer. A body of persons following a par- 
ticular preseason or trade. 

1660 Hammonp (J.) A caution. .not to impose celibacy 
on whole callings, and great multitudes of men or women. 

IT. attrzb. and comd, 

1848 Bamrorp Zarly Days xii. (1859) 118 Another calling 
house was Schofield’s, 1853 Mars. Gaskeur Cranford 4 
From 12 to 3 are our Calling-hours. 1860 Sat. Rev. IX. 
599/t The calling-house of wits, the gathering-place of 
poets and connoisseurs. 

Calling, 97. a. [f£. Cattv. + -ING2.] That calls, 
cries, summons, etc.: in various senses of the verb. 

1634 Mitton Conrus 207 Calling shapes, and beckoning 
shadows dire. 1878 Dickens Domébey x, Joey B., Sir, is not 
in sans acalling man. 

. spec. innames of some animals: Calling 
erab, a tropical genus of Land-crabs (Gelastmus) 
having one very large claw, which the animal 
extends, as if beckoning, but really in menace ; 
Calling hare, a rodent genus (Zagomys) nearly 
allied to the Hare, found in Siberia and other 
countries, and noted for their peculiar loud sonor- 
ous call or note. F 

1802 Binciey Avinz, Biog. (1813) 1. 411 The calling hare. 
These are solitary animals, and rarely to be seen. 2847 
Carpenter Zool. § 786 Some of the Land-Crabs are re- 
markable for the inequality in the size of their claws ; the 
larger is sometimes held up ina beckoning attitude, whence 
..the name of Calling-Crabs. 1849 Mammalia IV. 162 
The dwarf pika or calling-hare, . 

Callino. ? = Cazino, 

x602 Dekker Sativomastix Lv, Hor, O, oh! Tue. Nay, 
your 9, oh’s! nor your Callin-oes cannot serve your turn. 

Calliope (kaleidpz). OU. S. [Gr. Kaddsdaq 
(beautiful-voiced), the ninth of the Muses, pre- 
siding over eloquence and heroic poetry.] An in- 
strument consisting of.a ‘series of steam-whistles 


- toned to produce musical notes, played by a key- 


board like that of an organ. 

1863 Russet. Dit Iudia 1. 269 The whistle sounds, 
and the calliope shrieks out ‘ Dixie” incessantly. 

Callipash, Callipee, see Canipasu, -PEE. ‘ 

Calliper, caliper (ke'lipe1). Forms: 6 cal- 
leper, 7 callaper, +par, calloper, 7-8 callipper, 
8 caliber, (canniper), 7- calliper, caliper. 
[App. -the same word as CALIBRE ; calliger com- 
passes being compasses for measuring the calibre 
of a builet, etc. The earliest known English 
instances of callifer compasses occur in ‘a book 
translated from Italian, with an Appendix ‘to 
shew the Properties, Office, and Dutie of a Gun- 
ner’, Cf. also Florio (1611) ‘ Coltbro, as Calibro, 
an instrument that Gunners vse to measure the 
height of‘any piece or bullet ;- also, the height or 
bore of any piece’. It is however remarkable that 
from ‘the beginning the words were spelt differ- 
ently; only iti.modern times do-we find occa- 
Sional conscious identification.with caliber, calibre.] 


CALLISTHENTIC., 


1. Originally used attrib., ca//iper compasses or 
compasses calliper, compasses used to measure 
the calibre of shot; afterwards usually in pl. 
callipers or patr of callipers: A kind of com- 
passes with bowed legs for measuring the dia- 
meter of*’convex bodies ; often witha scale attached 
for reading off the measurements; alsoa similar in- 
strnment with straight legs and points turned out- 
wards for measuring the bore or internal diameter 
of tubes, etc. 

xg88 Lucar Callag. Arte Shooting App. 35 Measure first 
with a paire of calleper compasses the whole thickness of 
the peece. Measure likewise with a paire of other com- 
passes, 1 mean straight compasses, the Diameter of the 
concauitic in the Peece. x627 Cart, Smita Seaneai’s Gran, 
xiv. 68 Compasse Callipers belongs to the Gunner, and is 
like two half Circles that hath _a handle and ioint like a 
paire of Compasses, 1644 Ny Gunnery 1.(1647) 49 To take 
the said height or Diam. of the shot with a pair of Callaper 
compasses, 7d. (1670) 50 Also by such a pair of Callapers 
you may find the Diameter of the Base-Ring, and of the 
Mussel-Ring of any Piece of Ordnance. 1677 Moxon AZech. 
Exerc. (1703) 196 Callippers measure. .any round Cilindrick 
Conical Body. x6g2 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram, u. 
viii. 97 To find the Diameter of any round Shot .. by a 
pair of Calloper Compasses, which are Compasses bowed 
at the Points. 1753 Hocartn slval, Beauty Introd. 47 
These points may be marked upon a marble figure with ca- 
libers properly used. 1795 Hop in Paz. Trans. LXXXVI. 
6 Measured by a pair of calliper compasses. 1821 Craic Lect, 
Drawiig vii, 372 An anvil, a hammer, and a pair of cali- 
pers, 1859 Ssites Sed/-//edp 267 Moral philosophy which 
proposes to measure our heads with callipers. 1876 Cafad. 
Set, Appar, S. Kens, No. 284 Universal Calliper, with slide 
and reverse action. No. 271 Calliper with Dial. .divided 
into eighths of an inch. : R 

b. Applied to measuring rules of varying shape 
for taking the dimensions of other than round 
bodies, Calliper-square, a rule or square carry- 
ing movable cross-heads, adapted for the measure- 
ment of internal and external diameters or sizes. 

1708 Kersey, Calipers, an instrument made like a Slid- 
ing-Rule, to embrace the two Heads of a Cask, or Barrel, 
in order to find the length of it. 1876 Catal. Scz. Appar. S. 
Kens, No. 293 Collection of Timber Callipers for the use of 
foresters. A/od. techn. Calliper (in Liverpool timber yards), 
a rule for measuring timber, something like that which shoe- 
makers use to measure fect, ; ‘ 

2, lived The clip for holding the load ina crane. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. WL. 272 Portable Cranes.. 
to draw Stone out of the Quarry with Callipers. 

8. Watch-making. * The disposition of the parts 
of a watch or clock ; the arrangement of the train’ 
(Britten). App. akin to CALIBRE. 

1884 F. Brirren Watch § Clockm, 151 As a matter of con- 
venience in arranging the caliper of the watch. 

Calliper, v. [f prec. sb.] To measure with 
or use callipers. Hence Ca-llipering vd/. sb. 

1876 Catal, Sci. Appar. S. Kens, No. 477 Callipering En- 
gine (British Horological Institute). 1881 Hastuck Lathe 

Vork 34 The diameter of the cylinder is tested by calliper- 


ing. 

Gallippic (kali-pik), a. [f. Gr. KadAcraos + -1C.] 
Of or pertaining to Callippus, 2 Greek astronomer 
who lived ¢350 B.c. Callippic cycle or period: a 
cycle proposed by him as an improvement on the 
Metonic cycle, consisting of 4 of the latter or 7 
years, at the end of which, by omitting one day 
(i.e. making one month to have 29 days instead 
of 30) Callippus thought that the full and new 
moon would be brought round to the same day 
and hour. 

2696 in Pintutrs. 31708 Kersey, Callippich Period. 
1721-1800 in Batey. 1751 Cuanpers Cycé. s.v.. The Calip- 
pic period itself is not accurate. .it does not bring the new 
and full moons precisely to their places; but brings them 
too late, by.a whole day, in 553 years. 1876 G. Cuampers 
Astron. 468 This cycle of 76 years (19X 4) is known as the 
Cal[l]ippic period. 

Callipygian (kelipi-dgitin), a [f. Gr. eaaani- 
mbyos, adj. f. “adAe- comb. stem of xaAdos beauty 
+a buttocks: the name of a famous statue 
of Venus’.] Of, pertaining to, or having well- 
shaped or finely developed buttocks. . 

[x646 Se T. Browne Psend, Ef. 1. vi. 195 Callipyge and 
women largely composed behinde.] «#1800 The Callipy- 


fan Venus, 1883 Atheneni 17 Oct. 497 The Callipygian 
ttxuriance he so deplores. 

Callis, obs, form of CULLIS. . 

ex612 Braun. & Fi. Thfervy 1. 455 Decoctions, Leaches, 
and callisies. 1642 in Hari. Afisc. (Malh.) IV. 536 A spoon- 
ful or two of callis made of chickin. 


Callis-sand. Ods. or dial. Also Calis-, Ca- 
lice-, ete. [f: Callis, Calleis, Callice, Calice, etc. 
16th c. forms of the name Ca/a7s, noted for its sand- 
dunes; the sands of Calais are frequently referred 
to in the 17th c. asa place for duels: see quots. 
in Nares.] A fine white sand, originally imported 
from Calais, used for blotting ink, scouring, etc. 


1594. Prat, Yewell-ho. u. 32 Take of right callis sand, and 
wash the same. 1659 Hoote Comenius Vis. World (1777) 


-116 We dry a writing with blotting-paper, or-calis-sand out 
‘ofa sand-box. 1704 WorLipGe Dict. Rust. ef Urb. s.v. Sand, 


Calice-sand, burns reddish, but falls not in Water, 1897 
E..Peacock WV. W, Lincolz Gloss. (B.D. S.) Callis-sand, 
white scouring sand. * 


Callisthenie (kelispenik); a. Also cali-. [f. 


CALLISTHENICAL, 


Gr. wadAt- comb. stem of «déAdos-beauty + o0éves 
strength (cf..the propername KadAroOévns ‘ beauti- 
fully or elegantly strong’) +-10.] Of of pertaining 
to the development of physical vigour in associa- 
tion with beauty; pertaining to calisthenics. 

1847 Craic, Calisthenic, relating to calisthenics. 2859 
Sava 72, round Clock (x861) 193 The tyranny of the * calis- 
thenic exercises’ and the French mark. 1863 S. W. Mason 
Gymnastic Manuad Introd. 4 To hasten the introduction 
of gymnastic, or calisthenic training into our schools. 

Callisthenical, «. vare—". [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Addicted to callisthenics, 

1837 Chamd. Frail. & July 192 “Twere also as well she 

should be calisthenical, ; 
Callisthe'nics, sd. a/. [f. CannisTHENto a. ; 
cf, gymnastic-s, Mod.F. has callisthenie, repr. a 
regularly formed Gr. *xadAoBévera ‘beautiful 
strength’.] ‘Gymnastic exercises suitable in the 
physical education of girls’ (Littré}; ‘training 
calculated to develop the beauty of the human 
figure, and to promote elegant and graceful move- 
ment’ (Craig). (Chiefly a term of young ladies’ 
boarding-schools.) 

3847 in Craic. 1872 Narneys Prev. § Cure Dis. 1. vi. 168 
Some theory of calisthenics is taught. 3871 Datly Nets 
5 Jan., The exercises, perhaps, should be called ‘callis- 
thenics’, rather than gymnastics, as they..consist simply 
In rhythmical movements with wooden rings and light 
wands, to the sound of piano music. x872 F. Tomas Dis. 
Women $7 An instructress or professor of calisthenics. 

Callisthenium, [f. as prec., after gymua- 
sium. A place for the practice of callisthenics. 

1883 N.Y. Tribune No. 13554/2 The calisthenium was 
thrown open and the girls danced until supper-time, 

| Callithrix, callitrix (kc'lipriks). Also 7 
eilitrich. [L. callithrix, pl. callitriches a kind 
of ape or monkey in Ethiopia (Pliny vim. liv, 80 
§ 216).) A genus of small Brazilian monkeys. 

1607 Torsett Fours. Beasts 7 The Calitrich..may be 
termed in English a bearded Ape, 1688 R. Hote Armoury 
tt, viii. § 19 He beareth Gules, the Head of a Calitrich Ape. 
1708 Kersey Callithrix, a kind of Ape in Ethiopia, with 
a long beard, and a spread Tail. 1774 Gotpsat. Hist. 
(1862) I, vi. 1. s07 The Callitrix, or Ereon Monkey of St. 


ago. 

Callitriche (kalitrik¢). Bor. [mod.Latin 
(Ruppius & Dillen.) f. Gr. waaaizpry-os beantiful- 
haired.) A genus of small water-weeds inhabiting 
ponds and ditches; also called Water Star-wort. 

1836 Penny Cycl, V1. 166/1 A few obscure floating pang 
all of which belong to the genus Callitriche. 1855 Ktnes- 
Ley Glaucus (1878) 206. 1882 Cornk. Mag. Jan.-34 De- 
graded blossoms like glasswort, callitriche and pondweed. 

Callivance, obs. form of CALAVANOE. 

Callixe, obs, form of CALx. 

Calloo (kil#), Also calaw, callow. A 
species of Arctic duck, dias (Fuligula, Harelda) 
glacialés, called also Long-tailed or Long-keeled 
Duck, a winter visitor to Orkney and Shetland. 

1992 Statist. Acc, Scott, V.189 Lyres, calloas, wildgeese. 
Jbid. VIL, 546 The calaw. 2806 New. Jour Orkney f 
Shetl. 79 (Jam.) The calloo—named from its evening call, 
which resembles the sound calloo, calloo, arrives from the 
arctic regions in autumn, and spends the winter here, 

Calloper, obs, form of CaLABER, CALLIPER, 

Calloge (keelaus), a Bot. [ad. L. callésus: see 
Cautous.] Having callosities. 

1864 in Wenster, 1880 Gray Bot, Text-bh 400. F 

Callovsify, v. vare—1, [see -rx; cf. ossify.] 
trans, To make callous. 

1800 W. Tavior in Robberds Afenr, 1.344 Smoking tobacco 
-emay act by callosifying lungs too sieve like. 

Callosity (kilysiti). [o. F. callosté:—L. cal- 
lositat-en, {, callés-us ; sec CALLOUS.) 

Ll. The condition of being callous ;- abnormal 
hardness and thickness of the skin or other tissues. 

1578 Banister Hist. Afau 1. 4b, The callositie of the 
Gowmes serueth some men in stead of teeth, 1671 SALMON 
Syn, Med. 1.1. 119 If the, Flesh, about the Uleer be dry, 
and sensless, it becomes a callous: and that Hardness is 
called Callosity. 1744 Mrrcnett in Phil. Trans, XLITT. 
108 The Thickness or Callosity of their Skins. 183: Brew 
ster Nat. Magic xii. (1833) 303 This callosity of the skin 
may be effected by frequently moistening it with ‘dilute 
sulphuric acid, : ies 

2. coucr. A callous formation, a callus; a thick 
ened and hardened part of the skin, such as the hard 
lumps that arise from constant pressure or friction, 
or on the cicatrized surfaces of ulcers, Also 
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Callot, variant of Cattet,. . 

Callot(e, -ott(e, obs. ff, Canotre, skull-cap. 

Callotechnics, sb. 2/1. rare. [Improperly 
spelt for callitechnics or calotechnics (Gr. xaddt- 
rexvia, xodoTexvia).] A proposed name for ‘The 
fine or ornamental arts’. 

1860 Worcester cites R. Park. 

+ Callough. Obs. zazve. ?Some shell-fish. 

16x09 Forkincnam Azt Care iv. iii, 83 Winkles, 
Purples, Cutle, Callough, Cockles, Muskles, Shrimps, 

Callous (keeles), a. fad. L. callosus (cf. F. 
calleux) hard-skinned, callous, f. callum (callus) 
hardened skin ; see -ovs.] 

1. (Chiefly Phys. & Zool.) Hardened, indurated: 
as parts of the skin exposed to constant pressure 
or friction, or the cicatrized surfaces of ‘ulcers. 
Also applied fo pare which are naturally hard. 

1578 Banister A/ist. Man 1. 4b, With gowmes, which 
flesh is made socallous, and indurated, 1608 Time Quersit. 
11. 180 Callous and hollow ulcers, 1649 Jer, Tavtor Gt. 
Exemp, vi. § 7 The flesh of beasts grows callous by stripes 
and the pressure of the yoke. 695 Coxcreve Love jor 
Z. 1. xv, With labouring callous hands. 1797 Bewick 
Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 337 A callous conical protuberance. 
1875 Jowetr P/ato (ed. 2) 1. 134 Hard and callous skins 
under their fect. 

b. Bot, : 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 180 The tips of the 
leaves being callous. 1884 Bower & Scorr Phaner. & Ferns 
174 The condition termed by Hanstein callous .. consists 
in the thickening of the bands of membrane in alll directions. 

2. fig. Of the mind, feelings, conscience, etc., and 
of persons ; Hardened, unfeeling, insensible, 

1679 Goopman Penitent Pardoned 1, iv. (x73) 109 The 
frequent injuries done to it [conscience] render it callous 
and insensible, x729 Butter Sev, Wks. 1874 Il. 8 
Totally hard and callous to impressions of religion. 
Hume My own Life 18 Apr. in Hist. Eng. (1825) Introd. 4 
Callous against the impressions of public folly. 1833 Ar+ 
worn Let. in aad Corr. (1844) I, vii. 343 It is an immense 
blessing to be perfectly callous to ridicule. 1844 D1sraeut 
Coningsby 1. ix. 35 The callous bustle of fashionable saloons, 

Callous sé., erroneous spelling of Cattus. 

Callous, v. [f. prec. adj.] 

trans, To make callous, to harden. /é#. and J. 
Only in pple. (and Pye adj.) Ca‘Housed, hardened. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X.658'The whole English mind cal- 
loused against its efforts to make an impression, x850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx. 204 On the back and shoulders 
of the child, great welts and calloused spots. 1880 E. H, 
Arr New Engl. Bygoncs 108 Hands calloused by toil. 

Callously (keelasli), adv. [f. Catnous a+ 
-LY2.) Ina callous manner, unfeelingly. 

1870 Daily Tel. 7 Oct., When died she callously got 
rid of their bodies as best she could. 1883 American 184 
No house. .more callously indifferent to those it employed. 

Callousness (km'lesnés). *[f. as prec. +-NESS.] 

+1. a. Callous quality or condition, indura- 
tion; b. A callous formation ; = CALtosrry 1, 2. 

¢ 1660 Jer. Tavtor On Repeui. vu. viii, A callousness of 
his feet or a wart upon his fingers. ¢xg7xg Curyne (J.) The 
skin becomes the thicker, and so a callousness grows upon 
it. 19765 Phil. Trans, LY, 82 There are often found in 
them [the lungs] tumours, callousnesses, etc. . 

2. fig. A hardened state of mind, conscience, 
ete. ; want of feeling, insensibility. 

2692 Bextiry Boyle Leet, 12 Abandon’d to 2 callousness 
and numness of soul. 1726 Burter 15 Serst. v.91. 178 
Jounson Ledé, 258 (1788) II, 194 As I have not the decrepi- 
tude I have not the cailousness of old age. 1844 STANLEY 
Arnold (1858) I. vi.236 The richer classes will again relapse 
into their old callousness, 1867 Pearson Hist, Eng. LU. 
35 John’s .. utter callousness to honour. 

allow (kse'lou), a. and sb. Forms: 1 calu, 
oaluw, cnlo, 3 calu3, + calu, calouh, calewe, 
onlouwe, 6 kallowe, 6- callow. [OE. cal (def. 
calu-c):—WGer. kalwo-, whence also MLG. kale, 
MDu. cale (calu, gen. caluwes), OAG. chalo (def. 
chalwe, chalawe), MUG. hal (katwe), Ger. kaki, 
by Kluge thought to be cognate with Lith, 207 
naked, blank; but not improbably an adoption of 
L, calv-ns bald. Cf. Ir. and Gael. calbh bald.] 

A. adj. +1, Bald, without hair. Obs. 

@ 1000 Prov, (Kemble) 42 (Bosw.) Monig man weorp fierlice 
caluw. @ 1000 Riddles xti. 99 (Gr.) Ic com wide calu. ¢ 1375 
Cato Major u. xxix, Pat forched is lodly Pat is calouh & 
bare. 1388 Wveur Lev. xiii. 4o A man of whos heed heeris 
Acten awei, is calu [1382 ballid]. | 

2. Of birds: Unfledged, without feathers. 

-1603 Houtanp Plutarch's Alor. 63 Yoong callow birds 
which are not fethered and fledg’d. 2728 THomson 


applied to natural thickenings, such as those on |, Sing Sr The wallow youn .. Their brittle bondage break. 
. | x80x Sout 


the legs of the horse, the breast ofthe camel, ete, 
x6ox Hontann Pliny xvi.-vii. 460 Certain hard callosi- 


_ Hes like’ Pumish stones.” x72g Brapiey Fan, Dict, s.v. 


DA bate If the Ischaria is caused by some Flesh Kernel 
or Callocity, 18:8 Av. Preseru, Feet 4a A simple Cal- 


losity is nothing more than a thickening of the epidermis,’ 


x878 Tarr & Stewart Unseen Univ, v. § 165, 169 -ASSCS ++ 
have callositics only on the inner side of the fore legs. 
_3. fig. A hardened state of mind or conscience ; 
insensibility ;= CALLOUSNESS 2, 

316g8 Sin T: Browne Hydriot, v. 28 To weep into stones 
are fables. Afflictions induce calosities. 2748 Hantiry 05- 
serv, Man wt iii, § 7, 311 When Men ceasé to regard God 
in due measure. they are very apt to relapse into Negli- 
gence and Callosity. 1874 Farrar Life Chist 82 A cale 
losity of-heart, a petrifying of the moral sense. . 


uEY Thalada v. iil, Poems IV. 180 Her young in 
the refreshing bath, Dipt down their callow heads. 822 
Hazuirr Tadie-t. 11, xiv. 329 The callow brood are fledged. 
@, Applied to the down of unfledged birds; 
and so, to the down on a youth’s cheek and chin. 
2604 Drayton Ozv/e 245 His soft and callow downe, 1697 
Drvoun Virg. Past. vit. §7 The callow Down began to 
cloath'my Chin, 19735 Somervitte Chase 1. 497 Prove .. 
their Valour’s Growth Mature, e’er yet the low Down 
has spread [ts curling Shade. 5 
. 8. fig. Inexperienced, raw, ‘unfledged’: 


CALM, 


Lans Life Ser. u. xvii. (1865) 343 The first callow flights 
in authorship. 1849 C. Broxtii Sizrdey xxxiii. 474 In all 
the voluptuous case of a yet callow pacha. 

4, Of land: a. Bare; b. (/reland.) Low-lying 
and liable to be submerged. 

31677 Prot Ox/ordsh. 243 When these Lands are not 
swardy enough to hear clean tillage, nor callow or light 
enough to lie to get sward. 1898 Lever J. Ainfon xx. 138 
Broad tracts of bog or callow meadow-land. - 1882 Science 
Gossif Mar. 51 If a callow meadow is flooded all the winter. 

5. Couib. + callow-mouse, a bat. 

1340 Ayend, 27 Pe enuious ne may ysy bet guod of opren 
nanmore panne pe oule oper be calouwe mous pe briztnesse 
of pe zonne. 

B. sb. 

+1. One who is bald; a bald-pate. Obs. 

¢1305 Life St. Dunstau 89 in E. E. P. (1862) 37 Out, what 
hab lewe (St. Dunstan] ido: what hab pe calewe ido. 

+2. A callow nestling ; fg. a2 raw youth. Obs. 

a1667 Jer. Tavtor Seri. (1678) 370 Such a person. .de- 
plumes himself to feather all the naked Callows that he sees, 
1670 Mrs. Benn JVidow Raut. w. iii, She .. that can prefer 
such a callow as thou beforea man, 

3. The stratum of vegetable soil lying above the 
subsoil ; the top or rubble bed of a2 quarry, which 
has to be removed to reach-the rock. dal. . 

1853 Morton Cyl. Agric. I1. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Callow 
(Norf,, Suff.), the soil covering thesubsoil. 1875 Une Dict. 
Arts 1. 673 Callow, the top or rubble bed of a quarry. This 
is obliged to be removed before the useful material is raised. 

4. A low-lying damp meadow by the banks of 
an Irish river. 

1862 H. Coutter IWest of Ireland 8 The extensive Cal- 
lows lying along the banks ofthe Suck. x8&% Gard. Chron. 
$ Agric. Gaz. 15 July 663/2 The callows consist of low flat 
land near a river, and liable to be overflowed, as well as 
being always ina damp state in the driest seasons. 1883 
Dundee Advert. 235 Aug. 6/1 All the callows on the banks 
{of the Shannon) to Lusmagh ..are submerged. 

Hence Ca‘llowness, Ca-llowy a. 

1855 De Quincey in Page Zz/é (1877) II. xviii. go Such 
advantage ..as belongs to callowness or freshness, 1823 
Monthly Mag. LY. 240 Like to a bird, who bestows on her 
callowy nestlings the morsel, 7 

Callow, var. of CaLLoo, wild duck. 

Calltrop, obs. form of Cartrop. 

| CarIkam. Ods. [L. callum.] = Cauuus. 

¢ 3420 Paliad. on. Husb, 1.599 Callum that in Elmes leves 
borne is. ax640 Jackson Creed x, xlii, Wks. IX. 499 Fre- 
quent calcitration against the edge of this fiery sword breeds 
a callum or complete hardness, 1646 Funter Wonnied 
Conse, (1841) 28: That callum, schirrus, or incrustation, 
drawn over it [the conscience] by nature, and hardened by 
custom in sin. ; 

Callus (ke'lds). Also (erroi.) callous, Pl, 
calluses. [a. L. cal/us hardened skin] 

1. Phys. and Pathol. A callous formation; a 
hardened and thickened part of the skin, or of 
some other tissue naturally soft ; also applied to 
natural thickenings of the skin, etc.;= CALLosiry 2, 

1363 T. Gave fntidot. 1. 56 It doth dry fistulas which 
haue not callus indurated, 1656 Rinctey Pract. Physte 
157 The Callous must be first removed. 1728 De For Plague 
(1884) 249 Spots..as..hard as a piece of Callous or Horn.- 
1769 Pennant Zool. 111. 280 Between the eyes and the 
mouth is a hard callus, 1858 QO, W. Hotwes Aut. Breaks, 
T. 65 When I have established a pair of well-pronounced 
feathering calluses on my thumbs. 1873 Tristram Mfoad 
xv. 292 Even in the young {ibex) kid there is a hard callous 
..on the front of the knee. P 

2. Pathol, <The bony material thrown out around 
and between the two ends of a fractured bone 
during the process of healing’ (Syd. Soc. Lex). 

31678 Jonzs Heart § Right Sav. 396 Nature supplyes the 
.-breaches, in our bones, by a callus, or hardness of the 
like kind, 1713 Cumseioen 4inat, 1, i. (1726) 8 The Callus 
from the broken ends ofa bone that is not set. 1845 Toop 
& Bowman Piy's. Anat, 1.125 The permanent callus has 
all the characters of true bone, 1855 Honen J71. Osteol, 
(2878) 37 This ferule termed the provisional callus is not 
removed until the fracture has been thoroughly repaired, 

3.. Bot. A hard formation in or on plants,‘ 

3870 Hooker Stud. Flora 109 Rubus fruticosus, roodng 
fromacallus at the tip. :882 Vines Sacks’ Bot, 173 The 
callus formed between the bark and the wood, when the 
stem is cut off above the root. . 

4. fig. A, callous state of feeling, etc. 

3692 Burnet Past. Care vii. 73 A Callus that he Con- 
tracts, by his insensible way of handling Divine Matters. 
1858 O. W. Houses Avi. Breaky, 7, aii, 116 Editors have 
..to develop enormous calluses at every point of contact 
with authorship. ‘ 

Calivanse, obs. form of Cabavanor. 

4 Callymoorcher, Obs, rare—". (Cf. moucher 
loafer.] ? A raw cadger, a greenhorn. . 

266: Muppieton Afayor of Quind. in Dodsley XI. 132 
(N.) Thon upstart callymoocher. : 

}Callyoan. Obs. ?Somekindoffur. 

exsz4 Church. Acc. St. Mary Hilt, London (Nichols 
1797) 125 Furred with caltyoan and mynks. 

‘Gal. (kim), 52.1 Forms: 4-7 calme, 6 cawme, 
v= enlm. [ME. calme, a. F. calme (x6th c. in 
Littré, in 15th c. came) in same sense, ad. It. or 
Sp. (also Pg.) calma. i 

Since calnza in OSp. and Ee ee also ee ot is 

*, Diez, comparing mod. Pr. chanuste ‘resting-time of the 
po fi ty and Remansch calma,caume a shady restin; place 
for cattle’, thought calwza possibly derived from late L. 
cauma (occurring in Vlg; Job xxx. 30% a, -Gr. rain 
"burning heat, fever heat, heat of the sun, heat of the 


CALM. 


day’, used also in med.L. of the burning heat of the sun, 
Taken in connexion with the senses of the Rumansch and 
Provengal’ words this gives the possible development of 
meaning ‘burning heat, heat of the day, rest during the 
heat of the day, quiet, stillness’; but it is notable that It. 
caine has no sense of ‘heat’, only ‘a calme, or quiet faire 
weather’ (Florio), As to the phonetic change of az to ad, 
Diez suggested popular assoc. with calére to be hot, calor 
heat, which Schuchardt also (Roimanta IV. 255) thinks 
probable ; the latter has given other instances of the pho- 
netic change in Vokalisinns des VulgGrlatetns 1. 494-6 and 
264 fee aan 

1, Stillness, quiet, tranquillity, serenity ; freedom 
from agitation or disturbance. 

a. Ht. of the weather, air, or sea: opposed to 
storit; = CALMNESS. 

3393. GowER Conf. III, 230 As the..rage Of ,windes 
maketh the see salvage And that was calme bringth into 
wawe. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 13157 All the calme ouercast 
into kene stormes. oxqsyo Chaucer's Dreme 1384 All was 
one, calme, or tempest. 1526 Pilger. Pex. (W. de W. 1531) 
252 Thecolde, the hete, the cawme, the frost, y° snowe. 1530 
Parser, 202/2 Calme, styll whether,carme. 1611 Binte Mazi. ‘ 
viii. 26 There wasa great calme. 1613 SHAKS. Alex. 77, m1. 
i, 166 A Soule as euen asa Calme, x822 Hazuitt Tablet, 
Ser. 11. iv. (1869) 85 Before and after earthquakes there is 
a calm in the air. x850 Tennyson /7 Afenz. xi, Calm on 
the seas, and silver sleep. 1868 J. BE. H. Sxinner Roughing 
z 253 By the rock of Pontiko there was a sheet of breath. 
Im. 

b. Absolute want of wind: often in pl. calms. 

Region of calms, a belt of the ocean near the equator, 
lying between the regions of the north-east and south-east 
trade winds, 

z5r7 Tornincron P2lgr. (x884) 57 We..fonde the wynde 
agens vs or ellys,.calmys. 1627 Capt. Satu Seaman's 
Gram.x. 46 When there is not.a breath of wind stirring, it is 
a calme or a starke calme. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4547/2 
By reason of Calms he could not come up with them ‘till 
the 6th. 1799 Med, Frni. 1. 96 A calm prevailed, and the 
heat was extreme, 1812 J. Witson Jsle of Palimis m1. 923 
Chain’d in tropic calms. 857 H. Reep Lect. Brit. Poets 
II, xii. 113 The misery of a dead calm beneath a torrid sky. 

@. fig. (to a and b.) of social or political con- 
ditions and circumstances. 

1847 J. Harrison E-chort. Scottes aro The stormes of this 
tempestious worlde, shall shortely come to a calme. x606 
Suaks. 7 § Cv.1. iii. roo The vnity and married calme of 
States. 178r Cowrer Friendsh, xxiii, Religion should . . 
make a calm of human life. @x850 CaLnoun Wes. (1874) 
IV. 24 Till our free and popular institutions are succeeded 
by the calm of despotism. . 

d. fig. of the mind, feelings, or demeanour ; 
= CALMNESS. 

x606 Suaxs, 7%. § Cr. iv. i. 15 Our blonds are now in 
calme, 17%9 De For Crvsoe (1840) I, xiv, 236 All my calm 
of mind..seemed to be suspended. 1807 Worpsw. Sovz. 
Lib., To Clarkson, & good man’s calm, A great man’s happi- 
ness, 1879 Farrar Sf. Paul II, 376 In that desperate crisis 
ene man retained his calm and courage. 

2. attrib, and in comb. 

3863 Jntell. Observ. No. 46. 253 The ‘calm belt’ of the 
equator. 1886 Pall Mall G. 20 July, Now the birds are 
storm-makers, and in another moment they are calm- 
bringers. : 

+ Calm, 54.2 Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 6 calme, 
eawm, 7 caulm, 8 calm, cam. Cf. also Caur. 

1, A mould in which metal objects are cast. Sc. 

1535 Sc. Acts Fas, V (28r4) 346 ‘Twa hagbutis .. with 
powder and cawmys for furnessing of the samin. 1840 bid. 
(1597) § 94 Ane Hagbutte of Founde, called Hagbute of 
Crochert, with their Calmes, Bullettes and pellockes of leed 
or jrone, 1599 in Pitcairn Crimzx. Triads I1. 75 Prenting 
in calmis, maid of trie, fillit vp with calk, of fals adulterat 
money. ex7z5 Orem Hist. Aberdeen in Bibl. Tog. Brit. 
(1782) V. 152 Three hagbuts, with calms of stone, 1768 
Mauchiine Less. Ree. in Old Ch. Life Scotl, (2885) 139 A 
set of Cams or moulds, 5 


‘b. Jn the calms (fig.): in course of construc- 
tion, in’ the state of preparation. 
@ +662 Bamue Le?t. (1775)-11, 197 (JaM.) The matter of 
peace is now in the caulms. 
+2. An enclosing frame, as of a pane of glass. 
1877 Harrison Exgland u. xii. (1877) 236 Some .. did 


make panéls of horne in steed of glasse, and fix them in 
woodden calmes. 


8. The heddles‘of a loom. See Caam, 

Calm (kam), @, Forms: 4-7 calme, 6 cawme, 
caulme, (? came), 7- calm. [a. I. ca/me, in same 
sense (15th c. in Littré), f. calwe sb. The other 
langs. have not ‘the adjective.] 

1, Free from agitation or disturbance; quiet, 
still, tranquil, serene ; without wind, not stormy. 

a, &t. of the weather, air, or sea, | 

¢ 1400 Dest. Troy 2011 Stormes were stille.. All calme it 
become. .cx44o Proms, Parv. 58 Calme-wedyr, malacia, 
talmacia, 1550 Jove Exp, Dau. Ded. Aij e same sea 
..wyl be so cawme and styll, 1373 Tusser Husd, (2878) z25- 
Get honie thy hawme, whilst weather iscawme, r6zx Bist 
Youckh i. 12 So shall the sea be calme. *794 Suttivan View 
Wat. 1, 63 The sea is much calmer. .at the bottom, than in 
any part nearer its surface, 1856 Ruskin Dfod, Paint. IV. 
v. xx. § 6 The sea. .is never calm, in the sense amoun- 
tain lake can be calm: 1878 Huxvey Physiogr. 53 A calm 
atmosphere promotes the formation of dew. roe 

b. sec. Absolutely without wind. 

2440 Promp, Pary, 58 Calmeor softe, wythe-owte wynde, 
calmus,tranguilius, “1849 Boorve Introd. Knowl. i, (1870) 
126 Although a man stande in neuer so came a place. 1712 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4906/2 It fell stark Calm. . 

‘G. transf-and fig. of sound, utterance, etc. ; of 
the mind, feelings, demeanour, or actions. 

You, II. 
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x570 Ascuas Scholen, nt, (Arb.) roo A..caulme kinde of 
speaking and writing. 164x J. Jacxson True Evang. T. 
1. 6 Sweet and calm and sociable manners and conversation. 
r7zg Butter Sera, Wks, 1874 II. 87 He could have ao 
calm satisfaction. 1798 Conermce Aac. Adar. v. xiii, Be 
calm, thon Wedding-Guest! 1859 Tuackeray Virgiv. 
xix. 147 He tried to keep his voice calm and without tremor. 
1870 B. Peacock KR. Skirlangh III. 146 The placid river 
whose calm murmur was distinctly audible. 

d. fg. of conditions or circumstances. 

3667 Mitton P. Z. v1. 461 Live content, which is the calmest 
life. r75r Jounson Rasrbl. No. 185 » 4 The calmest mo- 
ments of solitary meditation. 1837 Hr. Martineau Sac. 
Amer. IL, 352 In the calmer times which are to come. 1863 
Hawrnorne Old Home, Loud. Suburb (1879) 244 A calm 
variety of incident, 

2. Comb., as calm-minded, -mindedness, 

1899 Sanoys Europe Spec. (1632) 83 A calme-minded 
hearer. 1820 Keats Lamia 1. 158 With calm-planted steps. 
— Ayper.wm. 38 The thrush Began calm-throated, 1882 Pad? 
Mall G. 26 Oct. x Public opinion has been cursed .. with 
an_ odious malady called calm-mindedness. 

Calm (kim), v7. Forms: 4-6 calme, 7- calm. 
[f. Cana a., or perh. a, F. cadme-r, which however 
is only trans. Perh. the trans. sense was really 
the earlier in English, though evidence fails; the 
intrans. is not in Johnson.] 

1. istry. Of the sea or wind: To become calm. 
Obs, exc. with down. Also fig. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeless u1. 366 Pan gan it to calme 
and clere all aboute, ¢1400 Desty. Trey 4387 The course 
of the colde see calmyt. 1969 W. Gipson in Farr's 8. P. 
(1845) IT. 244 If God command the seas to calme, x598 
W. Puiturs Linschoten's Trav. in Arb, Garuer ILI. 22 
It,.raineth, thundereth, and calmeth. 1599 Suaxs. Pass. 
Pilgr, 312 What though her frowning brows be bent, Her 
cloudy looks will calm ere night. 1684 Lond, Gaz. No. 
1982/2 The wind calming, they were forced to give over 
the pursuit, 1877 Mrs. OLipnant Makers Flor, xi, (1877) 265 
Theexcited mass calmed down under this wonderful appeal. 

2. trans. To make calm; to quiet, still, tran- 
quillize, appease, pacify. 4, and fig. 

1889 Mfirr. Mag., Dh. of York xxiv. 7 Right shall raigne, 
and quiet calme ech crime. rg93 SHaks. 3 Hex. V/, m1. 
iii, 38 Renowned Queene, With patience calme the Storme. 
aod Mitton P. £, xu. 594 Go, waken Eve; Her also I 
with gentle Dreams have calm’d. xyog Lapy M. W. Mon- 
taGue Le#t, Ixv. 107 [She} can also..calm my passions. 
1783 Pott Chirurg. IVks. 11. 436 When. .that inflammation 
is calmed. 1795 Soutney Yoan of Arc t. 122 She calm’d 
herself. x84x-44 Eaurson Zss., Heroiso Wks. (Bohn) I. 
tro Jt may calm the ss haa a of calamity. 

+8. To delay (a ship) by a calm; to becalm. 

1893 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VIZ, tv. ix. 33 A ship that, having 
‘scaped a tempest, Is straightway calm'd [1623 calme). x604 
— Of, 1 i. 30, I... must be be-leed, and calm’d. 17: 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., It is not uncommon for the 
vessels to be calmed, or becalmed, as the sailors express it, 

Calmant (keelmint, ka-mant), sd. Zed. [a. F. 
calmant, pr pple. of calmer ; used as adj. and sb. 

a 


in medical lang. and transferred.] = CALMATIVE sé, 

x81x Metusina Trencn Leadbeater Papers 11, 210 What 
females call work..is a sort of composer, a calmant pecu- 
liarly useful. .to the delicate and irritable spirits of women. 
1862 Med. Times II. 390 Tobacco has always had the repu- 
tation of being a calmant rather than a stimulant. 1081 
Mes Prap Policy § P. iti, Prussic acid. .acted asa speedy 
calmant. 

Calmative (kel-mativ, ki-m-), a. and sb, 
Chiefly A/ed. [f. Canam v.+-aTIVE. (The Latinic 
suffix is here defensible on the ground of the It. 
and Sp. calmar, F. calmer but cf. -aTIvE.)] 

A. adj. Having a calmitig effect ; sedative. 

1871 NarHeys Prev. § Cure Dis, u. v. 569 Cool sponging 
of the body is grateful and calmative in delirium. 1875 H. 
Woon Therap. 39 A calmative action on the nervous system. 

B. sb. A medical agent which quiets inordinate 
action of an organ; fransf. and fig. anything 
which has a calming effect. 

1870 Pall Mail G. 5 Nov. 4 The venerable Professor of 
Materia Medica tried to prescribe a calmative. 1875 H. 
Watton Dis. Eye 103 The combination of iron with calm- 
atives and sedatives. 1883 Brit. Q. Rev. July 19 There is no 
more effectual calmative to the irritable nervous system than 
the healthy fatigue of sustained labour. 

Calmed (kaimd, oct. ka-méd), ad7. a. [f. Carat 
@.+-ED.}] Made calm, reduced to calmness. 

1590 GREENE Azad. (1676) 3 The Dolphines. .fetcht their 
carreers on the calmed waues, 2798 Soursey Joan of Are 
ViIt. ‘The calm’d ocean. 2877 Mrs. Ouiruant Makers 
Flor, iti. 877) 86 A softened, calmed religious twilight. 

b. Detained by a calm, becalmed. Ods. 

2634 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (x857) ILL. Ixili. 25x For 
a more speedy passage of calmed ships. 

Calmer (ka'moz). [f. Cant v.4+-ER1] One 
who or that which calms, 

1653 WALTON Azgder 33 Angling was. .a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. 178g Keatince Trav. (1817) I. 265 The duplica- 
tion of the sum operated as a calmer to his mind. 3896 M, 
Arnotp Lit. & Dogma148 The calmer and pacifier. 

+Calmewe. Ods. Also 5 caldmaw. [Deriv. 
uncertain ; possibly f. ca/d, Coup + Mrw (Se. maw) 
agull. Cf. Consow.] Some sea-fowl; perhaps 
the Winter Mew, or Gull in its immature-plumage. 

©3430 Lypc, Miz. Poeins (1840)"202 The semewe.. Nor 
the caldniawe, nouthir fat-nor lene, 14.: P#ers of Fullh. 
356 in Hazl. #. P. P= IL. 75 The lampwynkes and thise 
calméwes That sweme on wawes whan it flowes, And som 
tyme on the sondis gone. -_ ~ : - : ee 

+Ca‘Imey. Obs. [a. Ger. Zalmed.] = CALAMINE, 
. 1786 Nucent Gr. Tour (Netherl.) I. 273 Near this place 


y 


CALOMEL. 


there are several mines of lead, coal, vitriol, and calmey, 
or lapis calaminaris. 

Calming (kimin), vb/ sb. [f Cans vu + 
-ING ‘a Stilling, tranquillizing. 

rgiz Suartess. Charac. (1737) 11. 6x To tend .. towards 
the calming of the mind. 1883 Daily Nezws 10 July 4/7 Time 
works wonders in the calming of national passions. 

Ca‘Iming, Af/. ¢. [f. as prec. +-1Ne2.] That 
calms. : 

21863 Ropertson Lect, ii. (1858) 62 A question not alto- 
gether calming in these days. 1858 Froupe Hist. Eng. 
III. xv. 328 A calming circular to the justices of the peace. 

Calmly (ka-mli), adv, [f. Cat a.+-ny2.] In 
a calm manner; tranquilly, without agitation. 

1897 Hooker Zec?. Pol. v. lxxix, § 14 By quiet speech did 
thus calmly disclose itself. 1624 Cart. Saitn Virginia v. 
178 This thveanin gust passed over more calmlier then 
was expected, 1671 Mitton P. &. iu. 43 To whom our 
Saviour calmly thus replied. r7xrz AppIsoNn Sect. No. 295 
yx When her Passion would let her argue calmly. 1886 
Froupe //ist. Eng. (x858) I. v. 424 They .. settled them. 
selves calmly down to transact. .the ordinary business. 

Calmness (ka-mnés). [f. Catt a. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being calm; stillness, tran- 
quillity, quietness. 

a. orig. Absence of wind: now CaLu. 

1516 Pynson Live St. Birgette 58 There arose anon suche 
a great calmenes that in a lytell smalle Bote they came..to 
londe. 1548 Upatt, etc. Arasm, Par. Luke viii. 24 (R.) 
Immediately shall the tempeste be tourned into calmnesse. 

b. Stillness of the sea or other surface of water, 


of the atmosphere, or general aspect of nature. 

rg80 Barret Alz. C 40 Calmenesse or quietnesse of the 
sea, 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. i. 9 The sea was re- 
turned to its. .settled calmness. 1860 TynpaLt Géac. 1. $ 16. 
106 The calmness was perfect, : 

@. wransf. and fig. Of the mind, feelings, or de- 

meanour; of conditions and circumstances, etc. 

186x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. w. ii, (1634) 513 Lhe Church 
incalmenesse of time appeareth quiet and free. 1597 Hooker 
Eccé. Pol. v. \xii. § 18 Calmness of speech. x699 Lurtrete 
Brief Rel. \V. 538 The dyet goes on with calmnesse, 
3823 Lame E?ia (1860) 153 The Quakers go about their 
business. .with more calmness than we. 1883 Liovp £44 § 
Flow 11, 283 The almost rigid calmness of his features, 

Calm-stone, var. of CAM-STONE. 

Calmus, obs. form of CaLastus. 

Calmy (kami), a. poet. arch. [f. Caum sd. 
(or a.) + -¥1.] 

1. Characterized by calm; tranquil, peaceful, 

a. of the air, sea, etc.; of times and places. 

3587 Cuurcnyarp IVorth. Wales (1876) 107 When Calmie 
Skyes sayth bitter stormes are past. 1596 Srenser /*. QO. 
u. xii. 30 A still And calmy bay. 1g98 Torre 4 dba (1880) 
130 A gentle calmie Winde. 1663 Cowrey Verses §- Ess. 
(7660) 17 That Sea, where she can hardly say, Sh’ has 

nown these twenty years one Calmy day. ry2g Pore 
Odyss. xv. 511 Six calmy days and six smooth nights. 31855 
Sixcteton Virgil I, 335 All lies settled in the calmy sky. 

b. fig. of thoughts, feelings, etc. ae) 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 256 My calmie thoughts I 
fed On Natures sweete repast. «1649 Drummonp Wks. 
(2711) 12 Sleep. Had..left me in a still and calmy mood. 

3 Of or pertaining to the equatorial calms. 

18:8 Cotesroons Jport Colon. Corn 156 Enabling them 
to hasten out of a calmy region. . 

+Calmy. [cf Caumey.J ? Calamine. 

1658 A. Fox Wards! Surg. u. xxili, Gray Calmy Stone. 

| Galo. Obs. vare—'. [L.] _A camp-servant. 

6x7 S. Cottins Defence Bs. Ely Bivb, A calo of that 
campe, but the meanest of many. 

alo-, Gr. xado- combining form of wads beau- 
tiful: in some words interchanging with Canii-. 

Calobash, Calober, obs. ff. CALABASH, -BER. 

+Calodemornial, a. Obs. nonce-wd. Of or 
pertaining to beautiful or good spirits. 

1522 SKELTON Why nat to Courte 806 To his college con- 
uenticall As well calo demonyall, As to caco demonyall. 

Ca‘logram. [f. Gr. «aAw-s cable + -GRAn.] 
A suggested substitute for CABLEGRAM, 

1868 Let. in Daily News 29 Sept., ‘Cablegram’.. is a 
mongrel and unsatisfactory term; instead of which, allow 
me to suggest one regularly and _analogically formed— 
*Calogram’, from the Greek word xdAws, a cable, 899 
Ibid. 14 Oct. 6/2, I would suggest that the word ‘ Calo- 
gram’ be used in place of ‘Cablegram ', 

Calo-graphy. vave—'. In quot. kalo-. [f. Cao- 
+-ypapia writing (not according to Greek pre- 
cedents,] = CALLIGRAPHY. ; 

1804 Sourney Le?#, (1856) I. 296 An amateur of Gothic 
kalography. 1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts. 

Calomel (ks'ldmél). Chiefly Afed. Also 8 
ealamel [In F. calomel, calomélas; according to 
Littré £ Gr. xaddé-s fair, beautiful + péras black. 

Littré says ‘so called, #t is said, because the chemist who 
discovered it, saw a beautiful black powder change into a 
white powder in the preparation.’ Chambers (Cyed. 1727-51) 
s.v. says The denomination Ca/omed rather seems to have 
first belonged to the Athiops mineral ; from wados, Zrdcher, 
fair; and pe\as, niger, black : for that white or pale bodies, 
rubbed herewith, ecome black, Some will have it first 
given to, Mercurius dulcis, by a whimsical chymist, who 
employed a black in his laboratory ; whose complexion, as 
well as that of the mercury, he alluded to in the term the 
medicine being fair, the operator black.’ Nothing appears 
as to when, where, or by whom the name was given: Littré 
“calls it ‘ancien nom’.} i i 

_ Mercurous chloride; or ‘protochloride’ of mer- 
-cury (Hg, Cl,); & preparation much used in 
6. 


CALOPHANTIC. 


medicine in the form of a white powder with.a 
yellow tinge, beconiing grey on exposure to light ; 
also found native as horn-quicksilver in crystals. 

2676 Wiseman Surg. (J.) Lenient purgatives with calomel. 
1727-st Cuampers Cyct,, Calomet, in pharmacy, a name 
given to Mercurius dulcis, further sublimated to a fourth 
time, or upwards, 1800 Aled. Frul, 1V. 410, I have been 
‘dissatisfied with the general and indiscriminate use of 
Calomel in the diseases of children, 1863 Kincstey Vater 
Sab. v. (1878) 229 She dosed them with calomel and jalap. 
1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 402 Pure calomel is a heavy, 
white, insoluble, tasteless powder. 

attrib. 1999 Med. Frul. 1. 466 The calome! pill was given 
morning and evening. 

Calompniouse, obs. form of Caupsmrovs. 

+ Calopha‘ntic, a. ?uoncewd. [f. Gr. xadd-s 
fair, excellent + -avrns shower (f. palvew to show) 

+-10.] Pretending or making a show of excellence. 

x602 Warner Ald, Lng, 1x. lili (2622) 238 In Calophan- 
tick Puritaines. 

+ Calox,-our. Obs. [L. calor] Heat, warmth. 

1899 A. i. Gabelhouer's Bh. Physic 31/2 With a gentle 
& easye calor distille it. x62 Woopart Surg. Mate Wks. 

1653) 9: Of a moderate or temperate calour. «1618 

WLVESTER Tobacco Battered §17(D.) The other drowns 
the Calor Naturall. 1686 Brount Glosso %,, Calour. 

Calorescence (kelore'séns). Physics. [f. L. 
calor heat; suggested by calcescence, fluorescence. 
(Etymologically, incorrect in form, and not cx- 
pressing the fact to which it is applied.)] Aname 
applied (Jan. 1865) by Prof. Tyndall to the change 
of non-luminous heat-rays into rays of higher 
refrangibility so as to become luminous. See also 
Caxcescence, 

1865 Tyxoaur Heat xiii. (1870) $ 617 To express this trans- 
mutation of heat rays into others of higher refrangibility, I 
Propose the term calorescence. 1869 — Notes Lect. Light 
§ 248 In calorescence the atoms of the refractory body are 
caused to vibrate more rapidly than the waves which fall 
upon them; the periods of the waves are qui ied by 
their impact on the atoms, ‘The relrangibulicy of the ra 
is, in fact, exalted. 1881 Nature XX1V. 66 Akin gave the 
name of calcescence. . but the term has been superseded by 
Tyndall's term calorescence, which is etymologically un- 
fortunate, sceing that the Latin verb is cadesco, not caloresco. 

Caloric (kalyrik). Physics. Also 8-9 -ique. 
[a. F. calorigue (invented by Lavoisier), f. L. calar- 
em heat + -tgue = -1c.) 

1. The name given to a supposed elastic fluid, to 
which the phenomena of heat were formerly at- 
tributed. (Now generally abandoned, with the 
theory to which it belonged.) 

{1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1.8 note, This clastic matter 
of heat, termed Calorique in the new nomenclature of the 
French Academicians,] 1792 Phil, Trans, LXXXII. 88 
The universally diffused caloric or matter of heat. x80z 
Month, Mag. X11. 581 The laws of this ca/origne (or whate 
ever it is tobe called). 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ainbr. Wks, 
x855 I, 84 Poor Vulcan has recently got A lingo that'salmost 
historic And can tell you that iron is hot Because it is filled 
with caloric. 1834 Mrs. Somervitie Connex. Phys. Se. 
XXV, (184) 238 The rays of caloric which produce the sen- 
sation of heat. 1864 Max Mixter Se. Lang, Ser. 1. xii. 
579 Till very lately, Caloric was a term in constant use, and 
it was supposed to express some real matter. 

2. Used simply for ‘ heat’; also fig. 

1794 Pearson in Pil. Trans. LXXXIV. 386 Such a de- 
gree of caloric as was just sufficient to melt them. 799 
SoutHey Nondeser. iii. Wks, LI. 63 A wretch.. Who swalls 
with calorique. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Soltt,, Lloguence 
Wks, (Bohn) IJ1. 24 The additional caloric of a multitude. 

3. Comb. caloric-engine, the name given by 
Ericsson to his improved hot-air-engine. 

1853 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. V. 305 ‘The experimental 
trial of the caloric-engine vessel. 1883 Daily News 10 Sept. 
2fx Two small caloric engines. 

Calovrically, adv. rare—. [£. an assumed 
adj. *calorical (£. Cavoric) +-1¥2.] In the man- 
ner of heat, as heat. 

x869 Barma-Goutn Orig. Relig. Belief 176 In the sun it 
(Divine power] is gathered up and centred to act lumin- 


ously, calorically, and attractively. 7 
Caloricity (kclérisiti), Biol. [f. Caronice+ 
«tx: cf. F. caloricité] The faculty in living 
beings of developing heat so as to maintain nearly 
the same temperature at all times. 
1836-9 Toop Cyc?. Anat. II. 651/x Caloricity or the power 


of evolvin loric. 

Caloriduct (kilyridvkt). [f. L. calér-em heat 
+-ditct-1s conveyance, after agueduct.| A tube or 
channel for conducting heat. 


2864 in “‘Wroster. ond 2 3 
Calorie (keliri). Physics, Also onlory. aff 
mod.F, calorde, arbitrarily f. L. calor heat. ) 
French conventional unit of heat ; also applied to 
the English unit. See first quot.’ . 
2870 T. L. Pinvson tr. Guillenun's Sun 37 The quantity 
of heat which is called a calorie is. the amount required to 
raise x kilogramme of water 1° centigrade. .In England the 
. calorie is sometimes stated to be the quantity required to 
raise x Ib. of water from 60° to 61° Fahr,, the equivalent of 
-which in work is 722 foot-pounds. x880 Vainve XXI. 37 
The amount of heat received from the sun is about twelve 
calories, per square metre, per minute. c 
‘Calovifacient (kilprifz'-fiént), a Phys. 
{Formed as if from a L. *calérifacient-em, pr. pple. 
of “calorifacére (f. calir-em_+facéve to make); but 


42. 


= prec, 
x860 Worcester cites TuomPson; in mod, Diets, 

Calorific (kelorifik), a. Physics. [a. F. calo- 
rifique:—L.. calorific-us heat-making : see -F10,] 

L. Producing heat. 

1682 Grew Anat. Plants (J.) A calorifick principle is 
either excited within the heated body, or transferred to it. 
1686 Goan Celest, Bodies u.ii. 161 Luminous and Calorifique 
Bodies. 186: H. Macmitran Footn. Page Nat. 197 The 
sunbeam .. divided into actinic, luminous and_calorific 
rays. 1869 Tynpatt Notes Lect. Light § 246 The non- 
luminous calorific rays may be thus transformed into lu- 
munous ones, 

2. loosely. Of or pertaining to heat ; thermal. 

x81z Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 67 Active powers, such 
as gravitation, cohesion, calorific repulsion or heat. 1860 
Tyspatt Glac. 1. § 22. 151 To make good the calorific waste. 

+ Calori-fical, a. Obs. [f.as prec. + -av.] = prec. 

1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 80 By reason of their moist 
and calorificall nature, 1635 Swan Spec. AV, v. § 2(1643) 149 
Dew..is of a calorificall nature. 

Calori‘fically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] By 
way of heating, by means of heat. 

1880 Contemp, Rev. Mar. 380 If the land be acted upon 
calorifically. : , 

Calorification (kalgrifika'fon). Phys, [a.F. 
calorification, n. of action f. L. type *calérificdre : 
see CALORIFIANT.] The production of heat, esd. 
in living animal bodies. 

1836 Toop Cycl, Anat. I. 804/2 Calorification is not the 
only fanction that may survive... death. 2889 /bid. V. 472/2 
All the phenomena of excess of, .calorification, 

Calorifi-cient,a. [An utterly erroneous form.] 
= CALORIPACIENT. In mod. Dicts, 

Calorifier (kilgrifijer. [f. Canoriry + 
-ER!.]_ A name of an apparatus for heating air. 

188: Daily News 20 Oct. 3/3 In winter these fans will 
drive a current of air over ‘calorifiers’ into the courts. 

Calo: (kalgrifei), v. [f. L. calor-em heat + 
-Fy, repr. L. type *calorificdre: cf. CALORIFIANT.] 
zrans. To make hot. (In quot. only Aumorotts.) 

184: Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 219 Feeling myself then 
somewhat calorified, I took off be Ok 4 

Calorimeter (keldri‘mita:), [f. L. calér-em 
heat +-mETER, Gr. »évpov measure.] An instru- 
ment for ipa’ aT quantities of heat, or 
the specific heat of bodies. 

2794 G. Apans Nat, ¢ Exp. Philos, 1. viii. 32x Calori- 
meter, or spparanie for measuring the relative quantities of 
fire in bodies, 8x0 Henry vem. Chem. (1826) I. x09 La- 
voisier ascertained that equal weights of different com- 
bustible bodies melt, by burning, very different weights of 
ice. The apparatus which he emp! .-he has called the 
calorimeter, 288: Hint in Metal World No. 22. 342 ‘Two 
distinct forms of calorimeter have been used, one the con- 
tinuous calorimeter... the other the intermittent calorimeter. 

Calorimetzic (kilpxime'trik), a. [f. prec. + 
-10,] Ofor pertaining to calorimetry ; also loosely 
used for ; poring to the measurement of tem- 
perature, thermometric. So Calo-rime‘trical a. 

3864 in Waster, 2876 tr, Waguer’s Gen. Pathol. 655 
Exact calorimetric investigations. x880 Wature XXI. 273 
To obtain the temperaturc., by a well-known calorimetric 
method. 1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 121 Various calori- 
metrical experiments, ‘ 

Calorimetry (keeléri-métri). [f L. calir-en 
heat+Gr. -erpia measurement.] The measure- 
ment of heat. 

1853 Laroxer Nat. Phil. iv. (title) Calorimetry. 1872 
Maxwett 7/4, Heat (1877) 9 The method of measuring heat 
may be called Calorimetry, 1882 Watts Dict. Chem. UI. 
18 The measurement of temperature, or thermometry, is... 
a preliminary to the measurement of heat, or calorimetry. ” 

alorimotor (kailgrimdwtd1).  [f. L. calar-ent 
heat + wdtor mover.) ‘A voltaic arrangement 
consisting of one pair ora few pairs of very large 
Sores used chiefly for producing considerable 

eat effects’ (Watts Dict. Chenr. I. 723). 

3832 Nat. Philos. U1. Galton. ti. § 8 (U.K. S.) The first 
battery of this kind .. constructed by Dr. Hare, professor 
of chemistry in Palaaeipbis, and called by- him a Calori- 
motor, from its remarkable power of producing heat. 
-Calorist (koelérist). rare. [f. Canor-1c +-187.] 
One who held that heat or caloric.was a material 
substances THence Galoristic a. . oe 

1864 NV. Brit. Rev. Feb, 43 Any able Calorist..maintain- 
ing the materiality of heat, ° /éid. 6 The Caloristic idea fof 
radiant hent] seems to have been exactly analogous to the 
Corpuscular Theory of Light. . ee 

Calorous,.a. Ols. rare. [f. L. calor-em heat 
+-008; cf. I. chaleureux.] Warm. 

2737, Ozu, Radefais V. 232 Our outward Man wants 
something that's calorous, : : 

alot, var. of CannEt, Obs. 

Calotte (kilpt).. Forms: 7 calot, callott(e, 
callote, 7-8 callot, 9 calotte. [a. F. calotte, ac- 
cording to Littré, dim. ofea/ecaul] - - __ 

1, A plain skull-eap; now esf. that wom by 


CALPAC; 


Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, etc.; formerly also” 
the coif of a serjeant-at-law. . 

16.. Songs Costtime (1849) 135 Then calot leather-cap 
Strongly pleads. 1632 B. Jonson Magu. Lady 1. vii. 68 The 
wearing the Callott; the politique hood. 1656 J. Harrinc- 
TON Oceana (1700) 214 They wore black Velvet Calots, 1670 
Lassers Voy. Italy II. 388 An ordinary callotte (or cap 
which we wear under our hats’. 1976 Pexnanr- Tours 
Seotl, 1.243 A head of Cardinal Beaton, black hair, smooth 
face, a red callot. 3895 Ceremonial Cath. Ch. U.S. 137 
Should any wear the calotte, it is taken off also whena 
genuflection is made ; when the deacon sings the Gospel. 

2, A cap-like set of feathers on a bird’s head, 

_ 1874 Cours Birds N.-IV,636 Occiput subcrested. forming 
a calotte of brownish-black. af Se : 
3. Any thing having the form of a small cap ; 
the cap of a sword-hilt; the cap of a pistol, etc. 

(Chiefly Fr. uses, but occas. used in Eng.) 

1886 ines 3 Mar. 9/5 Hf .. the spherical calofie of the 
German system were put out of shape during the firing, it 
is doubtful whether the firing could be continued with the 
same precision.. 

"4. Arch. (See quot.) 

1929-51 in Crtammers Cycl. 1876 Gwar Archit. Gloss, 
Calotie,a concavity in the form of acupor niche, lathed and 
plastered, serving ta diminish the height of'a chapel, alcove, 
rss Seria which otherwise would appear too high for the 

readth. ‘ 

5. Any segment of a sphere, especially the 
smaller of two unequal segments. (A French 
sense ; but given in some Eng. Dicts.) ~ 

Calotype (ketip), sb. Photography. [f. Gr. 
wadés beautiful +7énos type.] The name given by 
Fox Talbot to the process of producing photo- 
graphs, invented by him in 1841, sometimes also 
called Zalbotype. The picture was produced by the 
action of light upon silver iodide, the latent image 
being subsequently developed and fixed by hypo- 
sulphite of soda. Also aftrib., as in calotype pro- 
cess, picture, etc. ; 

84x Fox Tarnor Specif. Patent No, 8842. 3 The paper 
thus prepared, and which I term ‘calotype paper’, is placed 
inacamera, 1845 Athenzumt 22 Feb, 202 ‘Lhe sharpness of 
the outline of the Calotype pictures is .. inferior to that of 
the Daguerreotypes. 1881 7ties 4 Jan. 3/5 Calotype, or the 
waxed paper process, with itsdevelopment by means ofsilver, 
superseded the daguerreotype, in which the image was de- 
veloped by mercury vapour ;,and, again, calotype .. was 
ousted .. by Archer's collodion process, in which the paper 
picture gave way to..glass anda substratum of collodion. 

Hence Caloty-pie a., Ca-loty:pist. : 

28s4 Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 88 Paper suit- 
able for taking Calotypic impressions. 185 Brownixc 
Mfesmerism x, 1 imprint her fast On the void at last As the 
sun does whom he will By the calotypist’s skill. 

Calotype,v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf: to photograph.) 
trans. To si oreo or imprint by the calotype 
process ; to p! Sahay ore 

1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXIV. 754 Presenting the mind to 
it in a state of reposc..a blank shect of paper, upon which 
the object may reficct or calotype itself. @ 1879 M. Cottins 
in Pen Sk, I. exeiv, Who could calotype Am: y's Jaugh? 

Calouh, calouwe, obs. forms of Cattow. 

ft Caloyer (kzeloyos). Also 7 coloiero, caloiro, 
caloieri, caloier, caloire, 9 kaloyeri. [a. F. 
caloyer, ad. It. caloiero (pl. -teri), ad, late Gr. 
xadrdynpos, f. xadds beautiful + -ynpo-,-ynpos in comb. 
old, aged, i.e. ‘good in old age, venerable’. ~The 
It. caloiero, whence Fr. and Eng. immediately 
come, has z for palatal + (= cons.). The accen- 
tuation is shown in Byron quots.] ‘ 

A Greck monk, esf. of the order of St. Basil, 

x6rg G. Sanpys 7¥rav, 82 This mountaine is only inhabited 
by Grecian Monks whom they call Coloicros, vnintermixed 
with the Laity, 2638 Paarrt Christianagr, 1. il, (2636) 47 
Dedicated in honor of St, Basil, to the Grecke Caloicrs, 
3676 I, Vernon in PAI. Trans, XI, 582 Now there is 
Convent of Caloieri's there. 1683 Winter Journ, Grecce _ 
u. 194 His usual Habit differeth not from the ordinary 
Caloyers, or Monks of the Order of St. Basil, /3id. vi. 450 
They consist of boven hundred Caloiroes,  Jé/d. 479 Here 
is also a Convent of Caloires, or Greekish Monks. 28: 
Byron Ch. far, t1. xlix, The convent’s white walls glisten 
fair on high. Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, Nor 
niggard of his cheer, 18:3 — Giaour 786 How name ye yon 
lone Caloyer? Sey W. Caner Afonteiegvo.29 The Vindika,, 
the black caloyer of the Czernagora, ‘ 

Calp (kelp). J#x. [See quot. 1862 ; mod.F. 
has also ca/g.] ‘Local name of a species of dark- 
grey limestone occurring in Central Ireland.. 

1784 Kirwan Jf¢n,' (ed. 2) 1. 293 Calp, or black quarry 


- stone of Dublin, Colour, bluish black, or dark greyish blue, 


iously intersected with veins of white calcareous spar 

and often invested with the same. 1803 Ans, Rev, I. 8 oft 
The calp quatries are situated in the neighbourhood of 
Lucan. 31862 Juxes Stud. Alan. Geol. 512 ‘This. has been 
called Calp from a local term signifying black shale. : ° 

- Calpac, calpack (ke'Ipek). Also kalpack. — 
[Lorki GLI galpag or GLI galpag.] A felt 
cap of triangular form, worn by Turkis, Tartars, 
etc. ; also an oriental cap generally. ez 

1813 Byron Giaour 716 ‘Tis Hassan’s cloven crest ! His 
calpac rent.. Note, The calpac is the solid cap or centre 
part of the head-dress; the shawl is wound round it, and 
formsthe turban. 1835 Wivus Penciliings 11. xlvii. 71 The 
old trader, setting his huge calpack firmly on his shaven 
head. 1871 Datly News 10 Feb, The. . Persian Ambassador 
-- wearing his fur kalpack. re : . 


CALTHA. 


.Hencé Ca‘Ipacked #//. a., Wearing a calpack. 
18g2 Winwis Stunner Crise Medit. xxxvii. 223 Calpacked 
and rosy Armenians, ee oh ak 
Calque, variant of Calkv. ~ can 
Calsay, calsey, ealsway-: see CAUSEWAY. 
Calsoun, var. of Carzoon. : : 
Calstock, obs. f. Kanz-stoox, and Castoo 
(casto’), cabbage-stock, - ae 
Calsydoyne, obs. f. CHALCEDONY. 
|| Caltha, (keelpa). Bot. [L.] The Marsh Mari- 
gold; also the genus to-which it belongs. 
xg99 Curwonr Cadtha Poet. \xii, To buz of Caltha now 
the Bee was bold..For now no more he cals her Marygold, 
But newes from Lady Caltha he is bringing. 1738 Pron 
Poems 400 Wanting the.Sun, why does the Caltha fade? 


Bs #10 June 404/3 The richly coloured double 
yellow Caitha: J ee 


Calthrate (Cockeram), erroneous f. CLATHRATE. 
Caltrop (keltrgp), Caltrap. Forms: t (?) 
coltetreppe, calcatrippe, 3 calketrap, 3-5 
calketrappe, 4 calketreppe, kalketrappe; 5 
calletrappe, 5-6 caltrappe, 6 caltrope, -troppe, 
-throppe,-calltrop, calteroope, 7 calthrap, (6 
galtrope, -troppe,.7 galtrap, -trop, -throp(e, 
gall-trappe, -throp, 7-8 gall-trap); 7-9 cal- 
throp, (5, 9 calthorp), 5— caltrap, 6- caltrop. 
[ME. catke-; halketrappe, occurring in senses 1 and 
33- OE. coltetraeppe (? colcetreppe), calcatrippe, sense 
3; corresp. to OF. kauketrape, cauchetrepe (caude- 
zrepe) Godefroy, in’ sense 3, later chazche-trape, 
chauces-trappes, chausse-trape Littré (senses 1, 2, 
3), which point back to an orig. cazdke-, cazlce- 
trape, cf. obs. It. calcatrippa, sense 3; these forms 
indicate a L. type *calcatuagt #)a or *calcttrap( pa 
(the latter is in mod. botanical L.), app. f. cale-en 
heel +zvappa trap, gin, snare (a. OHG, zvago trap, 
gin, noose); but, perhaps in calcatrappa there was 
an association with calcare to trample, tread. All 
the earliest examples are in sense 3; but it seems 
much more likely that the name should have been 
first used literally, and then transferred to plants. 
The mod.-Eng. and Fr. sense ‘star-thistle’ is 
clearly transferred from 2. As a plant-name the 
word appeared (from.med.L.) already in late OE. ; 
sense 2 was probably adopted from French. Ga/l- 
trap, frequent in 16-17th ¢., is an evident popular 
etymology, referring to the galing of horses’ feet.] 
1. A trap, gin, or snare, to catch the feet of 
beasts, of horses or men in war, and the like, Ods, 
(Still in Fr. in sense’ ‘ wolf-trap ’.) 
(Quots. ¢ 1300 and 1393 lead on to sense 2.) 
«1300 Gloss, Necham's Treat. an ee Voc. xxx Pedicane 
sive descipulaim, gua lupi capiantur, gloss. calketrap. ¢1300 
. Alis, 6670 They haden .. calketrappen len ynowe, 
In weyes undur wode and bowe, Alisaundris,men to aqwelle. 
‘1340 Ayend, 131 Pise wordle pet ne is bote .. a forest uol of 
pyeues an o! catketreppen and of grines. 1393 LaNcL. 
. Pl. C..xxt 296 With crokes and with Kalketrappes a- 
cloye we hem echone. ¢1440 Prom. Pary, 59 Caltrap of 
yryn, fote hurtynge, Zanes. 1850 Lewtcu A@iller's Anc. 
Art § 391, vote 9 Psyche maltreated by Eros, singed as a 
butterfly. .caught in a caltrop. 
2, Mél’-An iron ball armed with four sharp 
prongs or spikes, placed like the angles of a tetra- 
edron, so'that when thrown on the ground it has 
always one spike Projecting upwards: Used to 
obstruct the advance of cavalry, ete. © —* 
25r9 Horman- Vig, 266 b, They hydde pretely vnder the 
grounde caltroppys of yron-to steke in horse or mennys fete, 
1577 HotinsHep Chron. II. 57/1 The Irishmen had strawed 
all alongest the’shorea great number of caltrops of iron, with 
peak apeced standing vp, to wound the Danes in the feet. 
zg8z Marsecn Bh, oe ‘ates 164 They did cast: from’ them 
their Caltropes, which pricked their horses in the feete so 
sore, that down came the Chariots, horsemen and all. z6rz 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xiv. (1632) 797 The murtherers to 
inde thém. x62z F. 


“were Indians about,—iron s toe 
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Mor. 59 With Calthrap-thistlés yough and keen.  ~_. - 
qer ually: Caltrops : A name given 
‘to various plants that catch ‘oiv entangle the - feet, 


* 


or suggest‘the instrament deséribed_in'z. | Applied - 


in ‘OE. to brambles or buckthom, and apparently 


43 


to Eryngo or Sea-holly ; by 16th c. herbalists to 
Star-thistle (Centaurea Calcttrapa) from its round. 
head garnished with long radiant spines; also by 
translators to the spiny-seeded Zrebeilus terrestres 
(Land Caltrops) ofSouthern Europe. b. Water 
Caltrops, a name for Potamogeton densus and 2. 
evispus, which tend to entangle swimmers; also 
from its resemblance to the instrument {sense 2) for 


the seed of Zyafa natans of Southern Europe. 
cxoco Ags, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 269 Razenus, colte- 
treppe, pefandorn. axzoo Jéid. 298 Heraciea, calca- 
trippe. cra6s Jbid. 357 Tribulus marinus, calketrappe, 
ee han Pg 1387 Sion. partie ataoacor oe pa 
usuca, wilde popi (arg. calketrappe) ¢1q40 Promp. Paro. 
# Caltrai heive, saliunca. 1578 Lyte Dodoeuts w. lix. 521 
his herbe is now called in.. Inglish, Starre Thistel, or 
Caltrop. 3597 Gerarb Herbal ui. coxeviii. 825 Most do call 
the fruit of this caltrops castanex aguattles [=F chétaigne 
ean, fruit of Trape natans). 16xx Cotcr.,s.v. Achantigue 
sean: or Star-thistle. 167: Satmon Syz. Jed, mh, xxil. 
437 Tribulus Tp:Bodos Caltrop, abates inflamations. 1727 
Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v., Land Caltrop..the Seeds are in- 
closed in a Fruit that is furnish’d with several Prickles, and 
resembles the Cross of Malta. 1855 Sincteron Virgil I. 80 
Succeeds a prickly wood And burrs and caltrops, 1866 
Treas. Bot. s.v. Trapa, The very singular four-horned fruits 
of the European species of 7vapa (7. uatans)., have been 
compared to the spiked iron instruments called caltrops.. 
growing in water, it is commonly called the Water Caltrops. 

+ Ca'ltrop, v. Ods-° In 5 caltrappyn. [f. 
the sb.]  ¢rans. To catch or trap with a caltrop. 

ate. Promp. Para. $9 Caltrappyn, hanzo. 

Calubur, obs. form of Carabrn. 

Calumba (kilemba). ded. Formerly also 
calomba, calumbo, -ombo, columba, -umbo, 
-ombo. [f. Colonzbo, in Ceylon. ‘So called from 
a false 4 egy that it was supplied from thence’ 
(MM. T. Masters in Zreas. Bot. 636).] 

The root of Jateorhiza palmata (or Coccolus 
palmatus) N.O. Menospermacex, a plant indi- 
genous to the forests of Mozambique, used in 
medicine as a mild tonic and stomachic. 

x8xx Hooper Med. Dict., Columbo .. the root formerly so 
called is now termed Calumba in the London pharmacopceia 
«As an antiseptic, Calumba root is inferior to the bark. 
1876 Hartey Mat, Med. 724 Calumba is indigenous to the 
forests of Eastern Africa, where it climbs to the tops of the 
loftiest trees. 1883 Cassed/'s Fam. Mag. Ane 53/2 Take 
some of the milder bitter tonics—infusion of ‘calomba, for 
instance. 

Hence Calu'mbin [see -1N], Calu-mbic acid 
[see -1¢], bitter substances found in Calumba root. 

x837 Penny Cyci, VII, 306/2 The active principle Calum- 
bine. .ma: obtained either by alcohol or xther. 1876 
Harrey Wat, Med, 725 Calumbin is the principal constitu- 
ent. /did. Calumbic acid is a yellow amorphous substance. 

alumet (kee'li#mét), [a. F. calumet (Nor- 
man form of chalet), given by the French in 
Canada to plants of which the stems serve as pipe- 
tubes, and to the Indian pipe. A parallel form to 
chalumean, in OF. chalemel=Pr. calamel :—L. ca- 
lamellus, dim. of calamus reed. The wu in chalu- 
mean began in the 16the., and chalumet, calumet, 
was evidently modelled on it in the 17th c. 

Charlevoix (1721) says ‘Le calumet est un mot Normand, 
qui wr dire chaluneaz, et est proprement le tuyau d'une 
pipe. : 

A tobacco-pipe with 2 bow! of clay or stone, and 
a long reed stem carved and ornamented with 
feathers. It is used among the American Indians, 
as a symbol of peace or friendship. To accept 
the calumet is to welcome terms of peace offered, 
to refuse it is to reject them. 

11638 Fesuit Relations 35 Jamais ils ne tirent aucune con- 
clusion que le calumet ala bouche, 1673 Marquette Voy. 
Mississippi (Recit. des Voy. en 1673, ed, Lenox 54) Il y a un 
calumet pour la paix, et un pour la guerre.) 1717 Atlas 
Geogr. V. 780 They send 5, 10, or 20 Warriors to the 
Enemy, with the great Calumet of Peace, ..This Calumet 
is only a Tobacco-Pipe described by La Hontan, etc. . 17! 
World Il. No. xoz. 264 The French desired to smoak the 
calumet of peace, 1778 Rozertson Amer, I. iv. 393 The 
ambassadors present the calumet oremblem of peace. 1841 
Carun WN. Amer. Ind. (1844) 1, xxix. 235 The calumet or 
pipe of peace. .is a sacred pipe and never allowed to be used 
on any other occasion than that of peace-making. 1849 
TuHackeray in Sertéuer’s Mag. (1887) 1. 552/2, I wanted .to 


have gone to smoke a last calumet at.. Portman Street. 1855 


Loner. “aw. 1, Smoke the calumet together, And as 
brothers live henceforward ! i ; . 
+Calumner., Obs.- [irfeg. £ Canuimny (cf 
astronom-er).- See:CALUBMNIER.] A calumniator. 
1614 LopcE Seneca, Life vi, Senecas calumners, saith he, 
accuse him of ‘diuers crimes. 1675 J. Sautn Chr. Relig.. 
Appeat u, 38 (L.) The calumners of Lysimachus. , : 
.Calumniate (kalo mnije't), v.. -[f. L. calam- 
néét- ppl. stem of calumnidri; see -aTe5. Cf- 


16th c. Fr. calommnier.] : 
1. tvans. To asperse with calumny; utter . ca- 
lumny regarding ; to accuse of charge-falsely and 
maliciously with something criminal or disreput- 
able ; to slandér; 7~ = im. ge aro geeh 
+ 2554 Br.-Hoorer in Strype Eec?,. Mem. U1. App. xxiv. 67° 
So that hatred unto’the-trewth dyd ‘alwayse:falsly reporte 
and calumniate all godly mens doinges. xr6zx Biste Prgfi2 
warg.;~ The highest personages’ have been calumniated, - 
16zo N. Brent ty. Sarpi's Hist, Council Trent (2676) 480 


CALUMNY. 


Mantua was .. calumniated to be ill affected. 1918 Free. 
thinker No. 2. 12 He was never heard to Calumniate his 
Adversary for want of Argument, 1837 Wuewer Hist. 
Induct, Sc. (1857) 1. 309 We must not calumniate even the 
Inquisition, 

b. intr. (absol.) To utter calumnics, 

1606 Swans. 77. § Cx v. ii. 124 Deceptious functions 
Created onely to calumniate. 1699 Benrtey Phal. Pref. 27 
The Editor and his Witnesses may calumniate as they please, 

+2. To charge (a thing) calumniously agazust a 
person. Obs. rare. 

1648 ikon Das. xii. 95, I thought, that... the gaining 
of that respite could not be somuch to the Rebels advantages 
(which some hauc highly calumniated against me). 

Calumniated (kalomnij'téd), gpl a. [0 
prec. +-ED.] Aspersed with calumny, slandered. 

1793 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 67 The calumniated, like 
a city taken by night, are slain in their sleep. 1828 D'lsrazit 
Chas. I, ¥. xit. 33x It requires.. more zeal to defend the 
calumniated than care to raise the calumny. 1848 Macavu- 
tay Hist. Eng. I], 216 The calumniated Latitudinarians. 

Calumniating (kalomnijeltin), vd/. 0d. [f. 
as prec.+-ING1.]~ The action of slandering or 
defaming. (Now gerundial.) 

1659 Gentl, Cadi. (1696) 7 A wronging, a calumniating 
even of the very Devil, 1855 Macautay //és#, LI]. 24 Cas 
lumniating and ridiculing the Church which he had deserted. 

pease pit eioesg ppl. a [fas prec. +-1NG %] 
That calumniates, slandering. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. § C7. 11. iii. 174 Loue, friendship, charity, 
are subjects all ‘To enuious and calumniating time. x72 
Brit, Apollo 11}. No, 154. 3/1 Calumniating Tongues. 

Calumniation (kaloumniétfon). [n. of action 
f. Canumniate, Cf. F. calomncation (14th c.).] 

l. The action of calumniating ; slandering ; mali- 
cious dletraction. 

1548 Hoorer Dec?. 10 Commandm. Pref., Clear and free 
from misconstruing and calumniation of such sycophants, 
etc. 1603 KNoties Hist. Turks (1621) 1051 By the calum- 
niation of the envious. 1726 Ayuirre Parerg. 25 Calumnia- 
tion..a Malicious and False Representation of an Enemys 
Words or Actions for an Offensive Purpose. 

2. A libellous report, a slander, a calumny, 

1588 Let. in Hard. Mise. (1809) 11. 67 With many more 
such matters (which I nevertheless count to be very vain 
calumniations. x6or Hotranp Pliny T1. 483 A notable 
calumniation framed against him, 1955 Carte Hist. Eng. 
IV. 184 By their calumniations against his majesty. 

Calumniator (kalomnicitos). In 7 also -er, 
-our. [a. L. calumniator, n. of agent f. caluemnt- 
G@rz; see CaLumnrate and -on. Cf. 16th c. F. 
calomniatertr.] One who calumniates ; a slanderer. 

1549 Coupe. Scot. iv. 31 The peruerst opinions of inuyful 
calumniaturis ande of secret detrackers. @1g63 Becon Nev 
Catech. w. (1844) 185 Satan..is called ‘the tempter’, ‘ the 
calumniator or quarrel-picker’, and ‘ the accuser of the bre- 
thren’, 1663 CowLey Verses $ £ss, (1669) 85 The Calum- 
niators of Epicetys his Philosophy. 1848 Macau.ay Hise, 
Zug. Il. 148 To appoint, as his successor, his rival and 
calumniator, Tyrconnel. 

Calumniatory (kalemnijiteri), @ ([f L. 
type *calusmzdtére-us, f. caltemniator: see -ORY.] 
Slanderous, calumnious, ‘ 

1625 Bp. Mountacu Aff. Cxsar 17 Your selves have re- 
lated it in your calumniatory Information. 1836 Random 
Recoll. Ho. of Lords xv. 366 Never did personality, or any- 
thing calumniatory of an opponent escape his lips. 

+ Galu'mnier. Obs. vare—), = CALUMNIATOR, 

1586 Wuetstone Lug. Mlirr. 165 Yea these calumniers 
and lybellers .. slaunder their owne knowledge. : 

+ Ga‘lumning, vbl. sb. Obs. rare—'.  [irreg. 
var. calumnying: cf. calmuer.] Calumniating. 

a Wyvarr Let. Privy Council 248 Touching the Bishop 
of London and Haynes’ calumning in this matter. 

Calumnious (kalo-mnias), z. Also 5 calomp-, 
6 calumpniouse. [ad. L. calzemenzdsus, £. calun- 
nia; see CaALuMNY and -ous. But perb. Caxton 
took it immediately from a 15th c, F. calompnteux, 
-euse (though Littré has it only from 16th c.).] 
Characterized by calumny ; ofthe nature of calum- 
ny or of a calumniator; slanderous, defamatory. 

1490 CaxTon Eneydos xxvii. 98 Dydo seeng the first open- 
yng of the daye sore besi to chasse the tenebres calompniouse 
away. 1508 Fisner Sev. Penit. Ps. Wks. 266 This calum- 
nyous vyce of enuy. xr6ox Suaxs. Ad/'s Well 1. iii. 61 A 
foule mouth’d and calumnious knaue. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
v. 770 With calumnious Art Of counterfeted truth. rg1z 
Sreere Sgect. No, 151 r 7 He has been .. unmercifully 
calumnious at such a Time. 1855 MacauLay ist. Eng. 
IV. 225 It might be true that 2 calumnious fable had done 
much to bring about theRevolution. 1871 Mortzy Voltaire 
(1886) 99 A calumnious journalist. 

Hence Calusmniously adv., Calu'mniousness. 

1628 Br,“Mountacu AZé. Cwsar 26 Dealing... so insin- 
cerely and ¢alumniously. 1652 GauLe Magastrom. 350 
{She} most calumniously charged the vertuous Queen with 
- her own-sorcerous act. 1633 Br. Morton Discharge Im- 

Piitat. 159 (R.) The bitterness of my stile was plainness, not 

calumniousness, | ; de cand 

+ Calumnize, v._ Obs. [ad. med.L. cakemn(p)- 
sizi-ve or 15-16th c. F. calompnise-1; £.L. calum- 
274.1. 8€@ -12ZE,] trans,.. To calumniate. 

1606 Warner AZ), Exe. xv. xcviii. 388 Saints, vnsanctified, 
that algo Sturre the State, Calumnize Church, our Liturgie, 
and Rites in criticke-rate. 1636 Heyvwoop Chadlenge wi. 

- Wks. 1874 V. 54, Ihave callumnis’d Your fame. | @19723 

D’Unrey Athen. Fit (D.) Rather than calumnize the-king. 

Calummny: (kelomni). -[ad. L.. calnnia and 
FB, calommnde (15th c. in 'Littré).] : 

: G-2 


CALUMNY. 


1, False and malicious misrepresentation of the 
words or actions of others, calculated, to injure 
their reputation; libellous detraction, slander. 

1864 Q, Eniz. in Froude Hist. Eng. (1863) VIII. 103 Ca- 
fumny will not fasten on me for ever. 3602 Suaxs. Hane. 
att. 3, x4x Be thou as chast as Ice, as pure as Snow, thou 
shalt not escape Calumny. r6zx — Wind. 7. u. i. 72 The 
Shrug, the Hum, or Ha (these Petty-brands That Calumnie 
doth vse), 1961 Jouxson Kaz, No. 144 76 Calumny is 
diffused by all arts and methods of propagation. 1838 
Tumuwatt Greece V. xl. 118 His conduct .. had given a 
handle for calumny. . : ‘ 

2. A false charge or imputation, intended to 
damage another’s reputation ; a slanderous report. 

ex6zz Cuarman //iad xx. (R.) What then need we vie 
calumnies, like women that will weare Their tongues out. 
x67g Baxter Cath, Theol. 1, 1. 108 The Synod of Dort re- 
jecteth your accusation as a Calumny. 1975: Jounson 
Rambl, No, 183 ® 7 To spread suspicion, to invent calum- 
nies, to propagate scandal, requires neither labour nor 
courage. 1836 Gitpert Chr. A tonent. vi. (1852) 168 A ca- 
lumny against the revealed character of God. 
_tCalwmny, v. Obs. [a. F. calomniter (16th. 
in Littré), ad. late L. calznuidre for classical 
calumpniari to CALUMNIATE. Cf. calzmmnier, etc.] 
To calumniate. Hence Caluvmnying vé/. sb. 

163 Foxe in Latinter’s Serm, & Rent. (1845) Introd, 10 
Changing his old manner of calumnying into a diligent kind 
of conferring, etc. 

Calvaix. Obs. vare—'.  [a. F. calvaire ‘the 
(bare) skull or skalpe of the head’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. 
calvéria skull (see below).] A skull. 

3420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 984 The calvair of an horsed 
asse or mare, Sette that uppe. 

Calvayr, app. erroneous f. CARAVEL, q. V. 

1g90 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 4 Stately Argosies, Caluars, 
and Magars, hulkes of burden great. 

|| Calvavia, calvarrium, Avat. [L. calua- 
via skull, f. ca/u-us bald-headed, bare, ca/va the 
scalp. The form in -22 is modern and not of 
Latin authority.) ‘That portion of the skull 
which is above the orbits, temples, ears, and occi- 
pital protuberance’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. iv. (1495) 108 Caluaria 
the formest partye of the skulle hath that name of balde 
bones. 3866 Huxtey Preh. Rem. Caithn. 88 The calvaria 
is remarkable for the projection of the supraciliary ridges. 
1882 Owen in Longm. Mag. 1. 6 What is posed as the 
‘Neanderthal skull’ is the roof of the brain-case, or ‘cal- 
varium ’ of the anatomist. 

Calvarial (kelvéorial), «. Anat. [f. L. cal- 
varia +-Av.] Of or belonging to the calvaria. 
1866 Huxrey Prehk. Rem. Caithn.125 The calvarial sutures. 


Calvary (kelvari). [a L. calvaria skull, 
used to translate Aram. JAS gogulpé or 


gogoipé ‘the skull’ (Heb. nbab. gulgolep skull, 
poll), in Gr. transliteration yoAyoéa, the name of 
the mount of the Crucifixion, near Jerusalem,] 

1. The proper name of the place where Christ 
was crucified. (Rendered in OE. Headpan-stow.) 
AlSo used generically. 

¢ x000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 33 Hig comon on ba stowe 
pe is genemned caluaric pa:t is heafod-pannan stow. — A/aé?. 
xxvii. 3x Golgotha, pxt ys, heafod-pannan stow. 1382 Wyciir 
Luke xxiii. 33 And aftir that thei camen in toa place, which 
is clepid of Caluarie [2388 Calucric}. — A/att. xxvii. 33 
Clepid Golgatha, that is, the place of Caluaric. 1878 Geo. 
Ensor Coll, Breakf. P. bag bi Calvary where Reason mocks 
at Love. 1878.N. Amer, Rev. 342 A new Calvary and a new 
Pentecost in reserve for these coheritors of the doom. 

2. (F. caluaire] in RC. Ch. a. A life-size 
representation of the Crucifixion, on a raised ground 
in the open air; b. A series of representations, in 
a church or chapel, of the scenes of the Passion. 

19727-5t Cuampers Cye?., Calvary, aterm used in catholic 
countries for a kind of chapel of devotion, raised on a hillock 
near a city. .Such is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris ; 
which is accompanied with several little chapels, in each 
whereof is represented in sculpture one of the mysteries of 
the passion, 18:5 M, A. Scutmmenrenninck Demol, Port 
Rayal IU. 206 She also took her for three wecks to the 
calvary of the Luxembourg. 1846 R. Harr Zecl, Records 
(ed. 2)223 Of the Golgotha, or Calvary, which represented on 
a large scale the circumstances of the Passion, with images 
of S. Mary and S. John, our Saviour on the Cross, and 
sometimes the two thieves, grouped in the open air, we have 
no English example, 1884 Harfer’s Mag. Nov. 852/1 By 
the side of the high-road..is one of those calvaries so as- 
sociated with the landscape of Catholic countries. : 

3. Calvary clover, a name Tor AZedicago echinus; 
Calvary cross, cross Calvary, in Her., a cross 
mounted on a pyramid of three grises or steps. 

1882 Garden 2 Sept. 220/a Calvary Clover .. makes av 
pretty basket plant. 2678in Pittirs 444, A Cross Calvert, 
1730-6 Bary, Ca/vary (in Heraldry) as across calvary, is 
set on steps to represent the Cross on whiclour Saviour 
suffered. x826 Kinny & Sp, Lxtoutol, (1828) III. xxxiv. 483 
The front is nearly the shape of a Calvary cross,. 2863 D, 
. Witson Pret. Anu, Scot, U1. 458 Engraved with floriated 

or Calvary Crass, . e . 

‘Calve, obs. form of CALF. : 

Calve (kav), v.1 Also § calfe, 5-6 calue, 7 
calf, (9 dal. cnuve). [OL cealfian, f. cealf CALF 
sb.1,; cf. the corresp. MHG. alben, Du. halven, 
Sw. halfva, Da, halve, See sense 3.] 

1. intr. To give birth to a calf. Said of kine, 
deer, etc. ; cf. Cary sb. 3, 3. ; : 


44, 


1000 Exrnic Honr, 11. 300 Da wolde heo [seo cu] cealfian 
on gesihde pies folces. 1388 Wyetir ¥od xxi. 10 The cow 


_ caluyed [x382 bar] and is not priued of hir calf. 1398 Tre- 


visa Barth. De P. R. xvis. xlix. (1495) 632 A Hynde. -etith 
this herbe [diptannus) that she may calue eselier and soner. 
1523 Frrzuners. Husb. § 70 If 2 cowe be fatte,-whan she 
s calve, than..the calfe shall be the lesse. 1674 t. 
Scheffer’s Lapland xxviii. 131 The does. .calve about May. 
1828 Scorr ¥. Af. Perth Il. 293 ‘What's the matter?’ said 
Dwiniog. ‘whose cow has calved?’ 2860 Jferc. Afar. 
Afag. VII. 213 They [whales] differ..in their habit of re- 
sorting to very shallow bays to calve. 
b. transf. 

cng ir aah P.L.wu. 463 The 
now half appeer’d The Tawnie Lion, pawing to get free His 
hinder parts. , 

2. trans. To bring forth (a calf, or young). 

a Wyeur Fob xxi. 10 The cow..caluede [1382 bar] not 
a deed calf. 153213 Act 24 Hen. Vit, vii, Any maner 
yonge suckynge calfe .. which shall happen to fall or to be 
calued. 1607 SHaxs. Cor. ut. i. 240, I would they were Bar- 
barians, as they are, Though in Rome litter’d : not Romans, 
as they are not, Though calued 7’ th’ Porch o' th’ Capitoll. 
3846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 11. 87 Of the origin of 
(the short horns] .- little can be learned, prior to 1777, in 
which year the famous bull, Hubback, was calved. 

3. Of a glacier or iceberg: To detach and throw 
off a mass of ice. Cf. Caur sé. 6, and CaLveE v.2 

1837 Macpovcatt tr. Graah's E. Coast Greenl. 104 The 
Greenlanders believe that. .the reverberation caused by the 
utterance of a loud sound, is sufficient to make an iceberg 
calve, /bid. 132 One of the numerous large ice-blinks .. 
calved a very considerable berg. 1873 A. L. Apams Field 
& Forest Rantbles xi. 280 A vast field of ice at one time 
poured down the slope into the long fiord below, where it 
calved its bergs. 1882 H. Lanspett. Through Siberia 1. 
199 The icebergs ‘calved’ as they went along, with much 
commotion and splashing. 5 

Calve, v.2 dial. [Of uncertain standing and 
derivation. It is possible that (kav) is merely an 
earlier pronunciation of cave retained locally; but 
it is notable that calve in coincides in form and 
sense with W.Flemish zz-kalven (cf. de gracht 
halft iit ‘ the ditch caves in’ De Bo), in which the 
Toot part is the same as in Du. afkhalwen, to fall 
or break away, zz¢-La/ven to fall or shoot out, said 
of the sides of a cutting or the like. De Vries 
refers this -Aa/vei to kalve, kaluwe, surface of the 
ground, surface layer or soil (see Cattow).  Z7- 
talven. would thus signify the shooting in of the 
surface orearth above. Some, however, think that 
the word is, in its origin, identical with the pre- 
ceding. The evidence is not decisive. _ 

Calve (hiv, k6v) in, is the v ular form in Lincoln. 
shire, Notts, Hunts, Norfolk, and adjacent parts of Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Leicester, Derby, and Ye ire. Wesley, 
who is quoted for it, was a native of Epworth, in the dis- 
trict covered by Mr, E, Peacock’s Gloss. of Manley and 
Corringham, North Lincolnshire, ming the word to 
be from Dutch, it has been suggested that it was ‘intro- 
duced by the Dutch navvies who camc over for the large 
drainage works in the Lincolnshire fens’ (Wedgwood).] 

To fall in as an undermined bank or side of a 
cutting; to Cave in. 

x9ss Westev Is, (1872) II. 323 The rock calved in upon 
him, with a concave surface, which just made room for his 
body. 1988 /éd. V1, 521 Instantly part of the pit calved in, 
and crushed him te death. 2873 E. Peacock in M. § @. 
Ser. iv. XII. 274 In this part of the world we all say 
calved in, never caved in, 1877 — Manley §& Corringham 
Gloss. (E. D. §.) Canve, to slip down as earth does in a 
cutting or in a bank undermined by water. 

Calved (kivd), 24/,@. Also 6 caulfed. [f. 
calue(s (sce CALF 2) +-ED.] Having calves, 

1593 Pass, Morrice 82 They that trode right, were cither 
clouterly caulfed. .spindle shankte, or bakerly kneed. 1870 
Hawtnorne Zng, Note-bks, (1879) IL. 244 A Highlander. 
with. .bare shanks, most enormously calved. : 

Calveless, var. spelling of CaLFLEss. 

Calven (kiv'n), pf/. a. [f. Canve v, after 
strong pa. pples. like shaken] That has ealved, 

1880 Afatdstone Newspr, For Sale, Fresh Calven Dairy 
Cows. 1863 Atkinson Danby Provinc., Calucn-cow,a cow 
which has not long since had 2 calf. . : 

Calver (ka-ver), sb.2 [f. Canvev.+-ER1] A 
cow that calves, or bears young. 

2783 Worrat Bran New Wark 322 (E. D. S.) He that 
self me tother day a barren cow, and a calf, for a calver. 
3808 T. C. Curwen ints on Feeding Stock 177 The milk 
of the sixth, a winter calver, was reserved for the family, 
1884 York Herald 26 Aug: 7/1 Calvers made up to £23 
each, and half-breds and calving heifers up to £16 each, * 

+Calver, sb.2 Obs. rare. [See Catven a] 
Only in Palsgrave, and it is difficult to determine 
what he intended by ‘salmon scum’. Perh. the 
treatment as a sb. was some error. . 

1830 Pascoe, 202/2 Calver of saulmon, escume de saslnon. 

(The following OL, passages possibly belong to these 
words, Unfortunately the OE. and Latin are alike uncer- 
"e700 Epinal Glott, 47x almaria, caluusce (E77. caluuer’ 

a700 Epinal Gloss. 472 galiuaria, caluuwr(Z7/. caluuer', 
— 476 galbalacrum, caluar (Exf caluuer). @8o0 Corpus 
GZ, 952 galmaria, caluuer. — 956 gabadacraum, calwer, 
— 954 gadmilla, liimealuuer,_ — 427 calvarium, caluuer- 
clim. axzoco OL. Gloss. in Wr.-Willcker, 280 (Jncipit de 
meusa) calnaria, cealfee, — 281° Caluiale, calwerbriw, 
ax100 Alphabet. Gloss, ibid. 369 calmaria, cealre, Caluiale, 
cealerbriw. 76d. 413 Galmaria, calwere, Gabalacrum, 
ealwer. Cf.'also Ags. Leechd. 98 1. xxxviii..2 Nim sur 
molcen, wyre to cealre, and be mid py cealre.] 


ie Clods now Calv’d, | 


* Calving (ka-vin), 57. sd. 


- Pallad. on Eusb.vus. 66 0 


{Calver, a. Os. In 4 calwar, 5 calvur. [Of 
this and its connected words, the origin and 
original sense are unknown: cf. prec. It may be 
the earlier form of Sc, Canter (cf. silver, siller).] 

An epithet applied to salmon or other fish. E. 
Miiller thinks ‘fresh ; Way (Proms. Parv.) ‘fish 
freshly taken, when its substance appears inter- 
spersed with white flakes like curd’. See also 
CALVERED. 

A good deal of evidence points to the condition of a fish, 
the dressing or cooking of which has begun while it is yet 
alive, instead of after it is dead. (Cf, also 7536 Bettenpen 
Deser, Alb. (x821) I. xliii, Quhen the fish faillis thair loup, 
thay fall callour in the said [boiling] caldrounis, and ar 
than maist delitius to the mouth.) 

a1403 Forme of Cury in Warner Antig. Culix. 19 Take 
calwar samon, and seeth it in lewe water. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parv. 59 Calvur, as samoon or opyr fysshe. 1526 Ord. 
Hen. VIII, ibid. 175 Calver Salmon 1 mess. . 25. 6d." 1719 
D'Unrey Pills V. 145 Your Pheasant, Pout, and Culver 
Salmon. 1865 Way Proms. Parz, (note s.v.) In Lanca- 
se, the fish dressed as soon as caught are called calver 
salmon. - - 

+ Ca‘lver, v. 200s. Also 7 calvor. [app. f. 
CALVER a.: cf. CALVERED, which is in form the 
pa. pple. of this vb., though earlier in our quots.] 

1, trans. To treat or cook ‘as a ‘calver’ fish. 
(The mode apparently differed at different times.) 
Nares says ‘To prepare salmon, or other fish, in 
a peculiar way, which can only be done when they 
are fresh and firm’. Some identify it with to 
Crisp. Some explain it To cut salmon into thin 
slices while ‘fresh’ (or ‘alive’) and then pickle 
these. 

365: BARKER A7t of Angling (1653) 13 Trouts calvored 
hot-with antchovaes sauce. /6id. (1820) 33 A dish of close 
boyled Trouts buttered with eggs .. Every scuilion dresseth 
that dish against his will, because he cannot calvor them. 
x660 R. May Accompi. Cook 354 To calver salmon to eat hot 
or cold. 1663 Kinuicrew Parson's IVed. in Dodsicy (1780) 
Xi. 445 The chines fry’d, and the salmon calver’d. 

2. ztr. OF fish: To behave when cooked as a 
“calver’ fish. Some recent writers conjecture ‘To 
shrink by cutting and not fall to pieces’ (Craig), 
some ‘ to bear being sliced and pickled ’. 
, %65r Barker Av? of Angling (3659) 33 So the fierce boyl- 
ing will make the fish to calvor. Jéd. (1820) 2x You shall 
see whether he calvors or no. 2676 Corton Angler 1. 310 
A Grayling is a winter fish .. his flesh even in his worst 
season is so firm and will so easily calver that .. he is very 

ood meat at all times. 1682 Cnutuan Angler's Vade-nt. 
xii. § 1 His flesh. .is firm, white, will easily calver. 

Hence Calvering véd, 53. : 

eT Barker Art of Angling (1820) 12 When it (vinegar) 
boyles ‘take it off the fire and pour it upon your fish, you 
shall see your fish rise presently, if they be new, and there 
is no doubt of calvoring. 

alver, obs. form of claver, CLOVER, 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, (1586) 18 b, Great 
calver, sperie, chick, and the other pulses, 

Ca‘lvered, ppl. a. ? Obs. (exc. Hist.) Also 7 
calvert, calvored. [f. Catver v.] Used from 
end of 16the: app. in room of the carlier CALVER @,: 
see Cavern v. Cf, quots. 1822 and 1860, 

x6x0 B, Jonson Alch, ut, ii, (1616) 622 tly foot-boy shall 
ente phesants, caluerd salmons. @ 1640 MassinGer Guar 
dian w. i, Great lords sometimes For change leave calvert- 
salmon and cat sprats. 1652 Barker lt of Angling (1820) 
1x We must have two dishes of calvored Trouts, ot 
Suapweie Scowrers nu. Wks. 1720 IV. 330 Think on the 
Turbott and the Calvert Salmon at Lockets. 1822 Nas, 
Caiver'd salmon. .now means, in the fish trade, only crimpe: 
salmon, x8s§ MacauLay Ast. Lng. Ul. 560 Prince 
George, who cared _as much for the dignity of his birth as 
he was capable of caring for any thing but claret and 
calvered salmon. 1860 Krrenzner Cook's Ovac, 178 note, 
Calvered Salmon is the Salmon caught in the Thames, an 
cut into slices alive, 7 : 

Calveren, obs. = Calves, irreg. pl. of Cau¥ 1. 

Calves’-suout, cal£’s- (kivzsnaut; ki-fs-), 
[f. Canrl, calves + SNovt.] ; 

An old name of Ayrmeuinom or-Snapdragon ; * 
esp. of A. Orontium or Small Snap-dragon. 

48 Turner Names of Herbes sv. Antirrhinon, Plinies 
antirrhinon. .maye be calied in englishe calfe snoute, gsr 
— Herbal i. Dijb, Yellow Calfys snowte. 1629 Parkinson 
Paradisi in Sole x\v. ajo In English Calues snout from 
the form of the seeda vessels, and Snap-dragon, or Lyons 
mouth from the forme of the flowers. 1845 Penny Cy'el, 
Supp, I, 123/2 4. Orvontinm ..or Calves'-snout, occurs’ in 
dry sandy and gravelly soils. : 

|Calville. ? 00s, Also 7 calvile, 8 calvil, 
[Fr. : of unknown origin (Littré).] A kind ofap le. 

1664 Evetyn Kal, Hort, (1729) 232 Applies. Pome Apis, 
Cour-pendue, Calvile of all sorts. 2727. Braptey Kam. 


Dict. sx. Apple, The White Calville, is white both within 


and without; its Taste is more delicious than that of the 

red, for which reason ‘tis more valued. 1755 in Jonnson - 

(from Battey); and in mod. Dicts. z 3 
[f. Catvs +-1e1,] 


Of kine, ctc.: The bringing forth of calves or young. 
"3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvitr. xxx. (1498) 792 After 
the caluynge the hynde rie two manere herbes, ¢1420 

t ete in mesure her calvyng wol 
advannce. 1587 Harrison Zng/and iu, i, (1878) 1, 2 Acow 
. which in six yeeres had sixteere calfes; that is, foure at 
once in three caluings, and twise twins, @ x8; H, Forves 
Lit. Pagers 152 (L.) Bay-whaling, a practice destructive to 
the cow whales about the time of calving, 


CALVING. 


b. évansf. of a glacier or ice-berg. 

3837 Macnousatt tr, Graah's E. Coast Greentl, 48 An ote 
casional report, caused by the calving of the ice-blink. 

e.. Comb. as calving-seasott, -tinie. : 

mg28 Paywer. Salerne's Regim. Bijb, Hare fleshe and 
hartis fleshe .. best before caluing tyme. 188: Du CuAutu 
Land Midn. Sut V1, 197 The reindeers’ calving season. 

Calving, pila. [-1Ne*.] Bearing calves. 

1886 York Herald x0 Aug. 7/4 Calving cows*made up to 
4x9. ,calving heifers £ 12 xos. each. 

alvinian (kzlviniin), 2. and sé, Also 6 
Caluen-. [f. pr.n. Calvin, in Lat. Calvinus + -1an.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or following the 
doctrine of, Calvin. (See.CAaLvinisM.) 

1566 T. Starteton Ret, Untr. Fewell Pref., The Lutheran 
and Caluinian Religion. 1688 Br, or Oxrorp Keasous 
Abrog. Test. 54 Patron of the Calvinian Faction, 1862 Lit, 
Churchman 446 The Calvinian development of St. Augus- 
tin’s idea of predestination was logically true. 

“+B. sb. =Catvinisr. Obs. : 

ms8z Munvay.Zng, Ron, Life in Harl. Mise, (1809) 11. 
206 .He curseth all Caluenians, Lutherians, Zwingfians. 
‘x69x Woon Ath, Oxon. 1. /193 Laurence Humphrey {was] 
«much of the Calvinian both in doctrine and discipline. 

Calvinish, a, Obs. rare. = CALVINISTIO. 
1637 Declar. Pfaltegrave's Faith 30 A Calvinish heresic, 
alvinism (ke'lviniz’m). [f. as prec. +-IsM. 
Cf. F. calvinisme, mod.L. calvinismus.] The 
doctrines of John Calvin the Protestant Reformer 
(1509-1564), particularly his theological doctrines 
on’ grace, in which Calvinism is opposed to An- 

manzanism, b. Adherence to these doctrines. 

(The particular doctrines of theological Calvinism are con- 
tained in the so-called ‘ five points’, viz. (x} Particular elec. 
tion. (2) Particular redemption. (3) Moral inability in a 
fallen state, (4) Irresistible grace. (5) Final perseverance.) 

1sgo Levins Manip, 146 Calwynisme, catinisoms. 630 
R. Sr ARYLTON Strada's ‘Low.e. Warres w. 65 She was 
jealous lest Calvinisme, which then infected France, might 

e caught by their neighbours of Haynolt. 1655 L’EstrRancE 
Chas. £,.127 The Doctrine of St. Augustine; which they 
who understand it not, call Calvinisme. 1863 Froupz #7zs/, 
Eug. VI\. 367 Thus spoke Calvinism, the creed of repub- 

‘lics,in its first hard form. 
ig. 1863 Denise I, 126 The destruction, the waste in 
ature} the plants that bud and never bring forth fruit.. 
the Calvinism of Nature, things predestined to destruction ! 
alvinist (kee'lvinist). [f as prec. + -Isr, Cf. 
F. calviniste.] An adherent of Calvinism. 


1579 Futke Heskins' Parl. 577 The seconde and thirde, 
he sayeth are denyed by the Caluenistes. 1673 Mitton 
jestination, 


True Relig. 7 The Calvinist is taxt with P, 
and to make bed the Author of sin. 1768 Tucker Zt. Nat. 
I. 543 No Arminian will doubt a man being debarred of his 
liberty by shutting him up in a gaol; nor will the most 
rigid Calvinist deny, that upon being let loose he is at 
i to go which way he pleases. x80 R. Witserrorce 
Holy Bapt.-2: g, Those who compiled the Service-Books of 
the Church of England were not Calvinists, 

attrib, x876 Bancrorr Hist, U.S. V1. Index sro Union 
‘of, Calvinist colonies proposed. 

alvini'stic, a. [f. prec.+-10.] Of or be- 
longing to Calvinism, following the.doctrines of 
Calvin.- Caloinéstic Methodists: a section of the 
Methodists who follow the Calvinistic opinions of 
Whitfield, as distinguished from the Arminian 
opinions of Wesley ; their chief seat is in Wales, 

1820 Scotr Abbot xiv, The cloak and band of the Calvin- 
istic divine. “x8g0'R, Wi-beRForce Holy Bapt. 145 The 
Calvinistic doctrines of Election, Predestination, and Per- 
severance are incompatible with: . Baptismal Regeneration. 

Calvini'stical, 2. [f. prec.+-auJ = Cat- 
vinistic ; of the nature of, or pertaining to, Calvin- 
ism. Hence Calvini‘stically adv. 

1606 W. Crasnaw Rone, Forgeries 78 Is not such a Cal- 
uinisticall sentence worthy to be razed out for ever? 1779 
Jounson Aitton, L. P. (1816) 128 His theological opinions 
are said to have been first Calvinistical, 18r4 Scott Wav. 
xxv, This calvinistical Colonel, “3853 Lyrron Jy Novel 1. 
365 (Hoppe) Mrs, Avenel, in an awfully stiff, clean, and 
calvinistical cap. . ie : 

Bicxman Hist. Quinguart: (ed. 2) 58 The Doctrine’ of 
Free-will is laid down as Calvinistically as one could wish. 
1832 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 588 Do not be so Calvinistically 
severe on their little amusements, | . i 

‘Oalvini-sticate, v; To make Calvinistic, 

- 1834-43 Sournzy Doctor alvi, If the old English worthy.. 
had-been Calvinisticated till the milk’ of human kindness 
sit : which his heart was always_ready to overflow had 

rned sour. ; . 5 


Ca'lvinize, v. [see -1zn.] a. tur. To follow - 


Calvin, to teach Calvinism. b. vans. To.imbue 
ey Calvinism. Hence Calvinized, Ca‘lvinizing 
pila! 7 
x6s9 Heviin Cert, Epist. 175 He'did not Arminianize in 
all things, I am suré he Calyinized innone, 1824 M°Curtocu 
Scotl. 11.75 This Calvinised Country. “86: Q. Rea, CX. 549 
One brother Churchman was Romanising, or another Cal- 
Vinising. 2862 Jéid, Apr. 325 The Calvinist has:Calvinized 
ss the services of his Church by his hymns. 
Siz T, More (1832) IL. 40 The ‘Calvinvaing Clergy. ~ 
Carlvino., in coms. Calyinistic.. - ~ --, 
(1584. Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 39+Calling “some 
Augloguriteni, some Caluino-fapisiz.) . 1667, H.. More 
Div. Dial, w. xviii. (2713) 325 ‘The ‘Purks indeed are held 
at, Fatalists, whence some in reproach‘call this‘Point of 
Ivin, Calvino-Turcism, i Le gee . 
Calvish (ka-vif), 2, [f Caurl+-snj, --. 
-1, Resembling a.calf ; calf-like, doltish, stupid. 
“pb. OF or, addicted to calf-worship. — 


- 


2829 Sout#ey - 


45 


31590 Piththy Note Papists (Collier)4 The Bul bewitcht his 
caluish braine. 1660 Gaupen Srouurig 48 He was trans- 
ported with just indignation against the calvish Idolaters. 
1834 Beckrorp /taly II. 71 Her “Majesty's absolute com- 
mands having swept females off the stage, their parts are 
acted by calvish young fellows. 

2. nonce-tse. [f. CauF2.] Pertaining to the calf 
of the leg (with pun on prec. sense). 

3826 Lams Let. in Fined Meznz, viii. (2850) 210 The cramp 
clawing me in the calvish part of my nature, makes me 
ever and anon roar builishly. 

Calvity (ke'lviti). rave. (ad. L. calvitiés bald- 
ness, f. cafv-zs bald: cf. F. calvitée.] Baldness. 

1623 Cocxeram, Caluity, baldnesse. 1656 raiatal er ir ty 
Calvity, balduess, deceit. 1886 Cornh. Mag. 384 Middle- 
aged ..and inclining to calvity and obeseness, 

Calvor, -uy, variants of CatvEr v. 

Calvysfote, obs. form of Catr’s-Foot. 

Calwey, var. form of CaLewry, Obs., a pear. 

Calx (kelks). Forms: § cals, 5-7 calee, 7 
eallixe, calxe, 8 calix, 7- calx. 2. calees 
(formerly also calxes). [L. calx, calc-em lime; 
applied in an extended sense to substances pro- 
duced in the same way as quick-lime.] 

1. A term of the alchemists and early chemists 
for a powder or friable substance produced by 
thoroughly burning or roasting (‘calcining’) a 
mineral or metal, so as to consume or drive off all 
its volatile parts, as lime is burned in a kiln. 

The calx was formerly taken as the essential substance or 
‘alcohol’ of the crude mineral after all the grosser parts 
had been dispelled. The ‘calx’ of a metal was supposed 
to be the result of the expulsion of ‘phlogiston’; in reality 
it was usually the metallic oxide, but in some cases the 
metal itself in a state of sublimation. 

61460 Bk, Quintessence 7 Caste. .cals of..gold..in wiyn.. 
and 3e schule haue 3oure licour..bettir gilt, 1605 TiMME 
Quersit, 1. xiii. 56 The black feces .. being reduced .. into a 
calxe. Jbid, u.v. 123 Put fire thereunto. .untill the earth, . 
is well calcined., Divide this thy callixe, 16z0 B. Jonson 
Akh. 1, v, Sub. How do you sublime him? Fac. With the 
calce of Egg-shells, x6r2 Woovau. Surg. Mate Wks, 
(1653). 268 Exicination is solution of bodies into Calx or 
Alcool. 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2042 Nor reduced into a calx 
but by a strong fire, by which it will turn into a substance 
like unslaked lime. a@169x Boyne Wks, I. 719 All brought 
into calees or powders that are white. 1756 g Lucas Ess. 
Waters I. 3 Lead by calcination. .becomes a red calx or 
mineral earth. Jéid. Metals deprived of. .phlogiston .. are 
reduced to calces. x78x J. T. Ditton Trav. Spain 233 
Metallic calxes. 1991 Hamvron Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1. 
i. 7 Oxygen may be separated from some oxyds or metallic 
calces, 1812 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 23 Having ascer- 
tained the increase of weight of lead during its conversion 
into calx, 2822 Inuson Se, § Art II, 20 The calx of tin, 
now the oxide of tin. . 

ig. 1799 Sovtnny Nondescr. iii. Wks. ITI. 63 Some mass 
for the poor souls that bleach, And burn away the calx of 
their offences In that great Purgatory crucible. 

+2. Sometimes in Latin sense ‘lime’: esp. in 
cale vive, calcevive (L. calx viva, F. chaux vive) 
quick-lime. Ods. 

18x Stywarp Mart. Discip. 1.12 sre ought to haue., 
Calx viue, Lint seede Oile, etc. « Frencn Distill. v. 
(r65r) 129 Make a strong Lixivium of Calx vive. r6g2 AsH- 
MOLE Theat. Chem, Brit, x16 Our true Calcevive. .our Fer- 
ment of our Bread. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1. 439 Calx is lime 
combined with acids. 

8, Zzon School slang, [Another L. sense of calx, 
‘the goal, anciently marked with lime or chalk’.] 
The goal-line (at foot-ball). 

oe Daily Tet. x Dec., The Collegers were over-weighted 
.-and the Oppidans managed to get the ball down into their 
calx several times. 

Calybite. [f. Gr. «aAvBq little hut] One of a 
class of early saints who passed their lives in huts, 

Calycanth. Zot. [ad.L. Cauycanraus.] A 
book-name of the Natural Order Calycanthacex, 

1866 Treas. Bot., Calycanthacez (Calycanths). 

Calycanthemy,. ot. [f. Gr. «adue- Catyx 
+Gv0ep-ov flower+-y.] The conversion, partial 
or complete, of sepals into the appearance of petals, 
asin the variety of primrose called Jack-21-the- 
box. Hence Calyca‘nthemous a. 


1880 Gray Bot. Text-bh, 400 Calycantheny, name of the 
monstrosity in which’ the calyx imitates an exterior corolla, 

I Calycanthus (kelike-nfis). Bot. [modL., 
f; Gr. xdAve- Canyx+dv@os flower] A North 
American genus of shrubs ; esp. Calycanthus flori- 
dus or Carolina ‘Allspice. 

1864 Miss Yonce Triad I. 10 Come and reach me down 
some calycanthus out of the-greenhouse. | 2884 STEVENSON 
Silver, Sguati, 267 Cally]canthuscrept, like a hardy weed, 
allover ourrough parlon “ 

Calycifloral (keellisifldo'ril, kilisi-), 2: Bod. 
[f. L. calye-eue (calyx) a, Gr. nddun- + flor-em flower 
+-au.] -Having the stamens and petals inserted 
in the calyx. So Calyciflotrate,-Calyciflo‘rous, 
im same sense. _ a ee : 

1872 Oirver Zien, Bot,i.v. 58 Polypetalous flowers have 
their stamens inserted on the receptacle .. or inserted upon 


- theéalyx, and aré herice called Calycifloral, as Pea, Bramble, 


Apple.- 1880 Gray Bot.-Tert-bk. 400 Calyciflovons, petals 


+ Gistinct or coalescent) and stamens adnate to the calyx. 


. Calyciform. (ke'lisifgim, kilisi-); a. Bot. [f. 
as prec, +-FORM; cf. mod.F-caliciforie.} 


. Brit. Flora 26 A calyptra is the calyx of a 


*calyptre. x 


CALYPTRATE. 


Having the form of a calyx, calyx-shaped. Also 
erroneous spelling of CaLiciFori cup-shaped, 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat, Med. 453 Male,flowers in 
clongate aments, caliciform scale diversely shaped, 1870 
Hooker Sind. Flora 463 Woodsia .. involucre inferior, 
membranous, at first calyciform. 

Calycinal (kzli-sinal), a. Bot. 
+-AL.] =CALYOINE I, 

1831 J. Davies Alanual Mat, Med. 453 Salicinez .. male 
flowers, calicinal scale supporting an unilocular ovary. 1835 
Linpiey Jxtyod, Bot, (1848) 1. 386 While the calycinal pro- 
tuberance is making its appearance. 

Caly‘cinar, z. Bot. [f. as prec.+-ar.} l= 
prec. 2. (see quot.) 

1866 Treas, Bot, Calicinar, when a flower becomes double 
by an increase in the number of lobes of the calyx or sepals. 

Calycine (ke'lisain, -in), ¢. [f. L. calyc-em 
(calyx) +-unE.] Of or belonging to the calyx; 
resembling a calyx. 

1, Bot. 

18r6 Coresrooxe Asiat. Res. X11. 339 Embraced at the 
base by the calycine hemispherical cup. 1830 LinpLey 
Nat, Syst. Bot. 218 The symmetry of the stamens, corolline 
and calycine segments, 186x S. Tuomson Wild Fl, 1. 
(ed. 4) 239 Calycine sepals. 

2. Biol. and Phys. (See Canyx 2.) 

1872 Nicnotson Palgont, 133 Sphzronites has each caly- 
cine plate perforated by two pores. 1897 HuxLey Anat. 
Luv. An. it. 96 A calycine investment for the whole animal. 

Calycle (kelik’l). Bot. [ad. L. calycul-us 
(which is now often used instead), dim, of calyx.] 

1. A little calyx: a. A row of bracts or leaves 
sutrounding the base of the calyx, and resembling 
a smaller outer calyx. b. The outer proper cover- 
ing or crown of the seed, adhering to it to facilitate 
its dispersion, ce. Formerly, the outer envelope 
of a bud. 

173% Barvey vol. IT, Calycle, with Botanists, a small bud of 
aplant, 1803 Rees CycZ., Calycle,a term invented by Vail- 
lant to express a series of leaves surrounding the base of the 
calyx, x880 Gray Bot. Texd-bk. goo Calycuens, an tavo- 
lucre or involucel imitating an additional calyx. 

2. Erroneous form of CaLIcix. 

Hence Ca‘lyoled a., having a calycle, calyculate. 

1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxvi. 378 note, The calyx is 
. calycled, or furnished with a second set of leaflets at the 
base. 1810 Encyct. Lond. 1. 683/1 Calycled andromeda, 

Ca‘lycoid, -oi-deous,«. Bot, [f. Gr. «édve- 
CALYX + -O1D, + -E0US; the Gr. was xadueddns.] 

1866 Treas, Bot., Calycordeons, resembling a calyx. 

Calycular (kili-kislaz), 2. Bot. [f. L. caly- 
cul-tes CALYCLE+-AR. Cf. mod. F. caliculatve.] 
Relating to or composing a calycle (in its various 
senses). 

1658 Sin 1. Browne Gard. Cyrus ili, Even the Autumnal 
buds, which await the return of the Sun, do after the winter 
solstice multiply their calicular leaves, 1707 Stoane 
Jamaica 1. 259 The calycular leaves are purple. 866 
Treas, Bot., Calicular,a term of eestivation, when the outer 
bracts of an involucre are much shorter than the inner. 

Calyculate (kilitkicMett). a, Bot. [f. L. caly- 
cul-ts CALXYOLE +-ATE? 2. Cf. F.caliculé.] Hav- 
ing a calycle. So formerly Caly-culated, (having 
fruit) enclosed in a calyx or involucre. 

1690 SLoanEin Parl. Traus. XVII. 466 Calyculated Berries 
of the bigness of a large Pea. 1658 Ibid. 928 Such .. have 
the Calyx of their Flower non deciduous, in which the Fruit 
standeth as in a Cup, and these he calls Calyculated Fruits, 
3725 SLOANE Yamaica 11.95 Of ‘Trees which bear berries, 
and are umbilicated or caliculated, 288 Gray Bot. Text- 
$k. 400 Calyculate, bearing bracts next to the calyx which 
imitate an external or accessory calyx. 

Carlycule. Another form of CaLyoLE; see 
CULE and cf. F. calicele. 

Calyon, variant of CaLIon, Obs. 

Calyptobla'stic, 2. Zool. [£. Gr. xadurré-s 
covered + BAacrds sprout, shoot.] (Hydroids) 
Having the generative buds provided with an 
external protective receptacle. 

1869 NicHotson Zool, vill. (1880) 122 The name of ‘Ca- 
lyptoblastic Hydroids’ has been proposed by Professor All- 
man for the Sertularians and Campanularians. 

Calyptolite (kili:ptélsit). Miz. [f. Gr. xe- 
Avrré-s covered +-LITE,] A variety of Zircon. 

1839 SHeparp Mix, (1858) 288 Calypiolite, very minute 
dark brown crystals, having the form of zircon, 

alyptra (kiliptri). Bot. In 8 calyptre. 
[mod. L, a, Gr. acAvmrpa covering, veil, f. xadbn- 
ew to-cover. Cf. F. calypive.] A hood or cover ; 
spec. &. the hood of the sporecase in mosses; b. 
‘the interior membranaceous and often hairy cover- 
ing ofthe ovarium’ (De Candolle and Sprengel 
Philos. Plants won . 
1783 CHAmagrs Cycl., Sudp., Calypira. 


[f. Catycrne 


2777 Rosson 
Moss, covering 
the fructification like a hood. 19794 Martyn Rousseat's 
Bot. xxxii. 493 Alidded capsule, covered with a smooth 
) J. E. Satta Phys. Bot. 402 Mosses, which 
have..a hood-like corolla, or calyptra, bearing’ the style, 
and concealing the capsule. 1830 LinpLEy Vat, Syst. Bot. 
60 (Of the Mangsove ribe} Calyx superior. .with the lobes: 
varying in number. .occasionally all cohering in a calyptra. ° 
3858 Canrenrer Veg. Phys. §736.' 

Calyptrate (kiliptre't), a, Bot. [f. prec. +- 
-atE4 2. Cf. F. calypiré|  Wavinga calypira,. 


. - > hood, or covering ; hooded; operculate.- 


CALYPTRIFORM. 


2830 Linprey Vat, Syst. Bot.273 Each fibre of the roots 
has a calyptrate covering at the extremity. 1835 — Zutradd. 
Bot. (1848) 1. 327 The calyx is .. calyptrate, if at the period 
of falling it bursts on one side, as in Eschscholtzia. 

Calyptriform (kiliptriffim), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec. +-FoRM.] Calyptra-shaped. 

1830 Linney Wat. Syst. Bot. 46 The corolla is calyptri- 
form in Antholoma. z880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Calyp- 
triform, calyptra-shaped ; as the calyx of Eschscholtzia. 

So Calyptrimo‘xphous a. (Gr. sopdy form.] 
* Applied in Botany to ascidia which have a dis- 
tinct lid’ Syd. Soe. Lea. 1881. 

Calyptrogen (kili-ptrédgen). Bot. ([f. Gr. 
xadvaTpa covering +-GEN taken in sense of ‘ pro- 
ducer’.] The outer zone or layer of the meristem 
or primary tissue of the youngest part of plants. 

188: Nature XXII. 288 Four zones of meristem :—calyp- 
trogen, dermatogen, periblem and plerome. 1884 Bower 
& Scorr De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns g Since this accession 
originates in certain cases from a special layer of meristem, 
the latter is to be distinguished as the calyptrogen. 7 

|| Calystegia (kcelist?-dgii). Bot. [f Gr. xd- 
Aue- CALYX +o7€yy covering, in reference to the 
generic distinction.] A genus of plants separated 
by modern botanists from Conxvolvulus, because of 
the two large bracts which enclose the calyx ; it 
contains the large White Convolvulus or Bindweed 
of the English hedges. 

1880 Vew Virginians 1. 85 A tangle, or wilderness of dew- 
berries, white calystegias. 

Calyver, obs, form of CALIVER. 

Calyx (ke'liks, ket-liks). Formerly also calix. 
Pl, calyces (kee'lisiz), rarely calyxes. [L. calyx, 
a. Gr. xadvg outer covering of a fruit, flower, or 
bud; shell, husk, pod, pericarp (from root of eaAvm- 
rev to cover). In med.L. and in the Romanic 
langs., this word has run together in form with the 
much commoner Latin word calix ‘ cup, goblet, 
drinking vessel’; and the two are to a great extent 
treated as one by modern scientific writers, so that 
the calyx of a flower is commonly (though quite 
erroneously) explained as the ‘ flower-cup ’, and the 
form calyx and its derivatives are applied to many 
cup-like organs, which have nothing to do with the 
calyx of a flower, but are really meant to be com- 
pared toa ca/zx orcup. See sense 2 and cf. CaLix.] 

1. Bot. The whorl of leaves (sepals), either separate 
or grown together, and usually green, forming the 
outer envelope in which the flower is enclosed while 
yet in the bud. Called by Grew, 1682, Zipale- 
ment, 3 

ae Mauricin Aviat, Plant, Calyx .. floris basis est. 
1686 Ray Hist. Plant. 1. Az Calyx, folliculus sive, invo- 
lucrum floris .. the cup enclosing or containing the flower.} 
x693 [sec Cauycunate]. 2704 in J. Hanns Lex. Techs, 
xqx8 R. Braptey New Juprov. Planting nu. (ed. 2) 83 
The other [race] whose petals cannot contain themselves 
within the Bounds of the Chalyx, are call’d round podded 
Flowers. 1737-59 Mitten Gard. Diet, Explan. ‘Terms, 

he empalement, Ca/éx, is generally understood to mean, 
those less tender leaves, which cover the other parts of the 
flower. 1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. t. 195 vote, The effect 
of light .. occasions the actions of the vegetable muscles .. 
which open their calyxes and chorols. 2802 Man. Epce- 
wortn Sforal 7. (1816) 1. xvii. 144 The brown calyces of 
the geranium flowers, 1866 Rusiin Lt, Dust 212 The 
calyx is nothing but the swaddling clothes of the flower; 
the child-blossom is bound up in it, hand and foot. | 

b. Applied to similar parts of other organisms. 

18sr Riciarpson Geol. vit. 224 In the sea-lily it {the 
stomach] reposes in the calyx surrounded by thearms, 1872 
Nicnotson Palwout, t19 At the summit of the stem is placed 
the body, which is termed the ‘calyx’, 

2. Phys.and Liol. Variant spelling of Canix, ~ 

x83 R. Knox res (aie Anat, 798 The Calyces (Infundi- 
bula) are small membrancous ducts which embrace.. the cir- 
cumference of the mammillw. 1836 Topp Cyci, Anaz, I, 
357/1 The part of the ovary in which the ovum is lodged is 
termed the calyx. 

8. Comb. as calyx-base, -leaf, -limb, -lobe, ~seg: 
ment, -tooth, -tube ; calya-like adj. 

1870 Hooxer Stud, Jlora 315 Beta.. Fruit adnate to the 
disk and *calyx-base. x872.Oxtver Lem. Bot. 3. i, 
*Calyx-leaves or Sepals. 1849-52 Topp Cyc?. Auat. 1V. 
1137/2 A,.*calyx-like arrangement. 1870 Hooxer Stud. 
Flora 176 *Calyx-limb deciduous, 1839 Darwin Orig. Spee, 
vii. (1872) 173 The uppermost flower generally has two 
*ealyx-lobes, 1870 Hooker Stvd. JVore 66 Stamens in- 
serted on the *calyx-mouth. Jésd. 115 Bracts longer than 
the ovate *calyx-segments, did. 265 *Calyx-tee 
Ibid, 183 *Calyx-tube and corolla white, 

¥Calzoo‘ns, sd.A/, Obs: Also calsoun, -sound, 
-sune, [From one or other of-the Romanic 


langs.: F. calgons, calecons, Sp, calsones, Pg. calves ° 


Kt. calzond breeches, drawers ;—late L. calefones ; 


augmentative forms of L.*calcea,Sp. calza, Pg. calga- 


It. calsa, F. chausse hose, f. L. calceus shoe, half- 
boot.] Drawers, hosé, trousers; used of those of 
oriental nations. © 

63g G, Sannys Trav. 63 The next that they weare isa 
smock'of callico with ample sleeves .. vnder this a paire of 
calsouns of the same, which reach .to their ancles. . 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Calsounds or Caisunes, a kind of drawers 
or such like garment of Linnea, which the Turks wear next 
ttheirskin. |, x07 Hernent -raz,115 The better sort of that 
sex here wear linen Drawers or Calzoons: 


short. 
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Cam (kam), sb. Also camb, camm. [ef. Du. 
fant (MDu. cant), Ger. kamm, Da. and Sw. kam, 
the same word as Eng. Coan, but also applied to 
2 ‘toothed rim or part of a wheel, teeth of a 
wheel’, as in Du. Aamrvad, Ger. hammrad, Da. 
and Sw. kauthjul ‘toothed wheel, cog-wheel’; 
thence also mod.F. came ‘ cog, tooth, catch ‘of a 
wheel, sort of tooth applied to the axle of a 
machine, or cut in the axle, to serve to raise 
a pestle or forge-hammer’, Taken into English 
prob. either from Du. or Fr, 

The pri meaning of ‘Teut. sanbo- was ‘toothed in- 
strument’; cf. its cognates Gr. youho- tooth, peg, Skr. janbha- 
tusk, OSlav. zgdi tooth: see Coms.] 

A projecting part of a wheel or other revolving 
piece of machinery, adapted to impart an alter- 
nating or variable motion of any kind to another 
piece pressing against it, by sliding or rolling 
contact. Much used in machines in which a uni- 
form revolving motion is employed to actuate any 
kind of non-uniform, alternating, elliptical, or 
rectilineal movement. The original method was 
by cogs or teeth fixed or cut at certain points in 
the circumference or disc of a wheel, but the 
name has been extended to any kind of eccentric, 
heart-shaped, or spiral disc, or other appliance 
that serves a similar purpose. 

1997 Specif. W, Vicker’s Patent No. 1168 The wheel F 
turning a cylinder with a cam and two crankes, 1805 
Speetf. $. Hartop's Patent No. 2888 Upon any axis A.. 
apply a pin, cam, crank or curve or curves 1831 G. 
Porter Silk Afanuf, 269 Camms, or wheels of cccentric 
form. 1832 Baspace Zcon. Manuf, vi. (ed. 3) 44 If one or 
more projecting pieces, called cams, are fixed on the axis 
opposite to the end of each lever, 1858 GREENER Guznery 
418, 1867 Athenaune No. 2084. 440/3 An iron camb for 
power-looms, 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1. 407/2 Cams are 
Variously-formed plates, or grooves, by means of which a 
circular may be converted into a reciprocating motion. 

b. Comb., as cam-ball valve, cam-groove, cam- 
gear wheel, cant-shaft, cam-wheel. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 393/t A cam-groove cut in 
the reverse side of the crank-plate, 3874 Kyicnt Dict. 
Aech, 435/2 The duty of the cam-whceel is to give an inter- 
mittent reciprocating motion to the bar. . 

Cam, si.2 north. dial, [= Se. kame, haim, a. 
ON. Lamb-r (Da, and Sw. kam) Com, crest, ser- 
rated ridge, crest or ridge of a hill, etc, ‘The 
same word originally as Coma, and Caxt sd.1, but 
the three come through distinct channels, and there 
is no consciousness of their identity.} 

A ridge; a long narrow earthen mound; the 
bank on which a hedge is planted or the like. 

1788 MarsuaLt £. Yorksh, Gloss. (E. D. §.), Cast, any 
long mound of made earth. 1855 IVhithy Gloss., Cant, a 
mound of earth, a bank boundary toa field, 186z Ramsay 
Remin, Ser, u. Introd. 26 (Vorksh. dial) Cum doun ¢’ can’ 
soid. 1896 Afid. Vorhsh. Gloss., Cant, a rise of hedge. 
ground; generally cam-side. 2 

Cam, 3.3 dial. [f. Cam a. or uv] Contradic- 
tion, crossing in purpose. . 

1875 Lane, Gloss. (E. D.S), When he meets wi cam, there's 
no good to be done. ; 

+ Cam, a. and adv. Obs. exc. dial, Also kam, 
(7 kamme). [Adopted from Celtic: in Welsh 
cam crooked, bent, bowed, awry, wrong, false ; 
Gael. cam crooked, bent, blind of one eye; Manx 
cant (as in Gaelic) ; Ir. cam :—OIrx. camm crooked, 
repr. an OCeltic *canrdo-s, as in the proper name 
Camboduntn ‘crooked, town’. In English prob- 
ably from Welsh, and no doubt in oral use long 
before the 16th c. when first found in literature ; 
the derived form cammed is in the Promptorium.] 

A. adj. Crooked, twisted, bent from the straight. 
Hence wed. dial. Perverse, obstinate, ' cross’. 

1600 Hooker Seri, iii. Wks. I. 698 His mind is perverse, 
kam [ed. 1676 cam], and crooked. 1642 Se, Pasguils (1868) 
117 Cam is thy name, Cam are thyne cyies and wayes.. 
Cam are thy lookes, thyne eyies thy ways bewrayes. 1853 
AxermaniViltsh. Tales 138 As cam andasobstinateasa mule, 
3862 Hucues in ALacm. Afag. V. 236/2 As cam as a peg. 

B. adv. Away from the straight line, awry, 
askew (also jig.). Clean cam (haut), ‘crooked, 
athwart, awry, cross from the purpose’ (J.); cf. 
Kim Kan, 

1879 Tomson Calvin's Serin, Tint 999/2 We speake in‘ 
good earnest, and meane not..to say, walk on, behaue your 
selues manfully : and gocleane kam our selues like Creuises. 
1607 SHaxs. Cor. 11. i. 304, Sicin. This is cleane kamme. 
Brut. Meerely awry. x6rz Corcr. s.v. Contrefoil, The 
wrong way, cleane contrarie, quite kamme. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais v. xxvii, Here they go quite kam, and act clean 
contrary to others. 755 Jounson, Kame, crooked. . 

Cam (kom), v. dial.; ¢rans. and utr. [f. Car: 
aj (Sec quots.) PR ey eek Bet eee 

€1746 J. Cotrier (Tim Bobbin) Zzeazonns § AL Wks. (1862) 
53 So ot teh [so that they] camm’d little or none; boh agreed 
t' pey aw mecon [to pay all between them].. 1847-98 Hat- 
LIWELL §.v., A person who treads down the shoe heel is said - 
to cam, North. 1878 Lane. Gloss. (E.D. §.) Collog. use. 
He cams his‘shoon at th’ heel. /éia., Caw, to cross or 
contradict; to o) vexatiously; .to quarrel. ~ I’ll’cam 
him, an’ get up his temper, . : 7 


_ Cam, obs. and Sc. form of came, pa. t. of Comy. ° 


_hee is todemeane himself, sober, quiet, and friendly. 


CAMARADERIE. 


Cam, obs. f. Cam, Kuan, and var. Cast 56.2 

+Camaca. Obs. Also camaka, cammaka, 
-aca, camoca, cammoca, -oka. [a. OF. camocas 
(Aamoukas in Froissart) ‘silk stuff approaching. 
satin’ (Godef.), or med.L. cawzoca, camucum, med. 
Gr. xapovya ; also in Sp. camocan, camutcapt, acc. 
to Dozy, ad. Arab. kamkhé or kimkhd, which 
Devic thinks originally a Chinese word, and ulti- 
mately identical with OF. cangue.] A kind of 
fine fabric, probably of silk. aT Ns , 

1975 Will of Edw. Ld. Despencer (trans. Rock) My great 
bed of blue camaka, with griffins, also another bed of ca- 
maka striped with white and black. “1393 Lancet. PF. PZ C. 
XVI. 299 A cote of cammoka ober of clene scarlett, «zq0o 
Cov. Myst. x63 In_kyrtyl of cammaka kynge am I cladde. 
e1478 Sqr. lowe Degre 835 Your curtaines of camaca, all in 
folde, cx485 £.E. Misc. (1855) 4 The dosers alle of camaca. 

[727 Biounr Law Dict., Camoca, a Garment made of 
Silk, or something better. 1876 Rock Text. Madr, iv. 30.] 

Camack, Sc.. form of Casnioor2. 

||Camaieu (kamayé). Also camayeu. , [F. 
camaten, formerly camahien, camaheu: see CAMEO.] 

1,=Canmeo, : 

1596 Danerr. tr. Comines (1614) 264 Goodly Camaycux 
excellently well cut. x727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Cameaiez or 
Camayen..a peculiar sort of onyx! also..a stone, whereon 
are found various figures, and representations of landskips, 
&c., formed..so as to exhibit pictures without painting. 
1731 Batey vol. Il. Camaieu. 1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide 
x, 65 And sure no Camayet was ever yet scen Like that 
which I purchas’d at Wicksted’s Machine. 

2. A method of painting in monochrome. 
. 2727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Cainaier is also used for a paint- 
ing, wherein thére is only one colour; and where the lights 
and shadows are of gold, wrought on a golden, or azure 
ground, 1755 in Jounson. 1875 Forrnum ALaiotica xi. 96 
A small plate, the painting of which in blue camaieu is, etc. 

+Camail. Ods. exc. Hist, [a. F. camail = Pr: 
capmalh, It. camaglio; ace. to Diez f. cap head + 
mail Mai, and thus orig, ‘head-armour’,]- ~ 

1. A piece of chain-mail armour attached to the 
basinet or head-piece, and protecting. the neck 
and shoulders. In comd., as cantail-lace. 

2826 Mrs. Bray De Foi-xc xi. (1884) 127 The dagger there- 
fore slipped out; and sliding athwart the camail of his oppo- 
nent fell to the ground. 1874 Bouten. Avis & Avi. viii. 
127 In England the basinet was constantly worn with the 
camail, but without any ventaile. bid. x. 197 The camail- 
lace or other mode of attachment was covered by a plate, 
generally enriched, which formed a part of the basinet, 

2, (See quot.) 

1670 Lassets Voy, Italy (1698) I. r47 The Canons in the 
Quire wear a rochet and camail. x68: Biount Glossogr., 
Camail(Fr.) a Hood to cover the head in foul weather: 
also a blew or purple ornament, worn by Bishops above 
their Rochets, and reaching as low as the bent of the arm, 
x823 Craun Teche, Dict, Camatl (Eccl), a purple orma- 
ment worn by a bishop over his rochet. 2 

3. ‘A capuchin or short cloak, sometimes of fur’. 

31858 in Simmonps Diet. Trade. : . 

Hence Camailed ¢., having a camail. 

1874 Bourert Avms § Arm. viit. 128 In eager the 
camailed basinet ceased to be worn when the 15th century 
was only twoor three years old, . 

Camaile, obs. form of CameEn, 

Cama‘ldolite. Also Camaldulite, -dulian, 
-dule, -dolensian. A member of the religious 
order founded by S. Romuald at Camaldoli in the 
Apennines, at the beginning of the 11th c, 

1727-51 Crambens Cyl, Cammlduiiaus or Camaldunians, 
1764 Mactaine tr. Jfosheim's Eccl. Hist, (x844) 1. 256/2 In 
the year 2023, Romuald, an Italian fanatic .. founded the 
order or congregation of the Camaldolites, «882-3 Sciarr 
Relig. Encycl. 1. 373 s.v. Camatdules, [Rudolf] also es- 
tablished Camaldule nunnerics (1086). Il, 912/2 [Gregory 
XVI] since 1823 general of his order, the Cameldolensians, 

Camali, var. of Cumbix, coarse (Indian) woollen. 

Camalyon, obs. form of CAMELION. , 

Camamel(le; -ille, -ylle, obs. ff. CamominE, 

Camara? (kemiri), Zot. [a. Gr, capdpa (see 


CAMERA) ; cf. F. camare (in sense 0).] 


a, A membranous fruit composed of two united 
valyes and enclosing one or many seeds attached 
to the internal angle (Littré, and Syd. Soc. Lex), 
b. One of the cells ofa fruit. c, A carpel (Zreas, 
Bot. 1866). i Aveta 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk, 400 Camara and its diminutive 
pons (chamber) are sometimes used for the cells of a 

it. . Ba ied 2 
|| Camaza? (keemiré), [Native name in Guiana] 
‘A hard.durable timber obtained. from Dipteryx 
odorata’.(N.O. Leguininose). Treas, Bot..1866. 

|| Gamarada. Obs. [Sp. camarada, lit. ‘room- 
ful’: see COMRADE.] 2 73 : : 
1. A company’ of soldiers messing. or lodging 
together. 2. One of such a company in his-rela-~ 
tion to the others; a comrade. ; 
1598 Barrer Theor. Warres t. ii. g 


With his Camaradas, 
leid. 
xo Pescennius Niger-did-condemne- vnto death, a whole 


-Camarada of Soldiers. /6id. Gloss. 249 Camarada, a Spanish 


word, ig a small number of z7 or 12 soldiers, and is the one 
halfe of. a squadra, being vnited together in their lodging. 


. Camarade, obs. form of COMRADE. - : 
| Camaraderie (kamaracdai?). [Fr., £. cama- 
vade ComnavE.] ‘The familiarity which exists 


CAMARILIA, 


between cantarades” (Littré), comradeship; loyalty 
to, or partiality for, one’s comrades ; esprit de 
corps. 


1840 Fraser’s Mag. XXI, 721 A spirit of camaraderie and - 


partisanship peer in matters of art. 1863 Russe.t Diary 
North § S. 11. 107 The only camaraderie I have witnessed 
in América exists among the West Point men. 

Camarike, obs. form of CamBRIc. 

[Camarilla (kemarili, Sp. -2'l¥a}. 
dim. of camara room, CHAMBER.] 

1. A small chamber. 4 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life Wks, II, 312 Now and then, one 
has a new cell or'camarilla opened in his brain. 

2. A private cabinet of counsellors; a cabal, 
clique, junto ; a body of secret intriguers. 

x839 R. M. Bevertey Heresy Hunt, Priesth. 111 Confer- 
ence 1s a camarilla of-priests, who, with closed doors, make 
all the laws by which the society is regulated. 1858 Sad. 
Rev, V. 445/r It is only a camarilla which demands Lord 
Palmerston’s return to office. 1867 WarDin Ess. Reunion 11 
No camarilla of worldly-minded politicians lay or sacerdotal, 

|| Camarine, Ods. Also camerine. [f. Cama- 
rina (Kapdplva), the name of a Sicilian’ town, 
beside which was a pestilential matsh.] A fetid 
marsh orswamp. Also jig. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemzenie's Complex.To Rdr., This Author 
-.doth not onely. .wade into the very Gulph and Camarine 
of Mans apparant wilfulnesse. 16197 S, Cortins Def. Bf. 
Lelie 454 And doe wee meruaile now, if King Henry voyded 
such a Camarine? 268x P. Rycaut Critich 163 The danger 
of poisonous sents, and Camerines of Customs, which use 
to envenome and infect the soul. 

|| Camas, camash, cammas, variant forms of 
QUAMASH (Camassza esculenta), a. liliaceous plant, 
whose bulbs are eaten by North American Indians, 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 221 The Indians .. 
come toit in the summer time to dig the camash root. 188. 
Joaquin Mitter Menz, & Rime 83 The camas blossom. .al 
Oregon in the early spring. 

Hence Camas rat ((see quot.). 

1868 Woop Homes without H. i. 35 The Camas Rat 
(Psendostonsa boreatis).. The name is derived from its food, 
which consists chiefly of quamash root, 

Camayeu: see CamMAIEv. 

Camayle, camaylle, obs. forms of CamEn. 

Camb, obs. form of Coat, 

Cambacee, ? obs. form of Canvass (or Castaca), 


1460 Carcrave Chron. 177 Thanne schuld thei clothe him, 
and gird him with a girdil! of cambace, 

Cambake, obs. form of Casmoox. 

+ Cambal. Os. ?=Cumauy (or next). 

1599 Haxnuyt Voy. Il. 1.257 Marchants which come out 
of China, .come to buy muske, cambals, agats, silke, : 

Cambaye’. [f Cambay a sea-port of India.] 
A kind of cotton cloth made in India. 

1727 A. Hasncton New Ace. EF. Ind. 1. i, 9 Coarse 
chequer'd Cloth, called Cambaya Lungies, made of Cotton- 
yarn. 1874 Knicur Dict. Mech. 432 Cambayes. 

Camber (kse'mbar), sé. Also GAMBER. (a. F. 
cambre, f. cambrer: see next. Cf. CAMBREL.] 

1, The condition of being slightly arched or 
convex above. Also cozcr. a flattened arch.” 

168 [see Camzler-heeled in 4). x823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build, 220 Camber .. the convexity of a beam upon the 
upper edge, in order to prevent its becoming straight or con- 
cave by its own weight, or by the burden it may have to 
sustain, in course of time. did. 582 Camber ; an arch on 
the top of an aperture, or on the top of a beam; whence 
Camber-windows, &c, 876 Gwitr Avchit. 437 If the re- 
quired rise or camber [in a riveted girder] equals ¢ in the 
middle in inches, 188x Tiszes rx Apr. 10/5 Boatbuilders 
insist on giving ‘camber’. : 

2, A piece of timber so bent; a camber-beam. 

1677 Moxon Afech, Hxeve. (2703) 138 Camber, a piece of 
Timber cut Arching, ¢18s0 Rudint. Navig. (Weale) 102. 

3. ‘The part of a dockyard where cambering is 
performed, and timber kept. Also, a small dock 
in the royal'yards, for ‘the convenience of loading 
and discharging timber’ (Smyth Satlor’s Word-bh.). 

1885 Lavy Brassey The Trades 403 Just outside the 
carnber, (he] met us in the dockyard steam-launch, . 

4. Comb., as camber-beam, -slip (see quots.) ; 
t camber-bored, camber-keeled (also -heel), adjs. 
Camber-nose, ‘an aquiline nose’ (Halliwell, 


[Sp., 


who cites ‘ Junius’). 

ot Bantey, *Camber-beam ..is.a Beam cut hollow or 
arching in the middle. 1823 P, Nicnotson Pract, Build. 129. 
1626 Carr. Snutn Accid. Yung. Scaniexn 32 To know whether 
she be equally bored, *camber, taper, or belbored. «@ 2618 
Ratzicn Royal Navy 34 Itis a great weakening to a ship to 
haye so much weight..at both the ends, and nothing in the 
Mid-Ship, which causeth them to warpe, and (in the Sea- 
phrase, and with Marriners) is tearmed *Camberkeeld. 
@ x642 Sir W. Monson ‘Naval Tracts iii. (2704) 3950/2 It 
will make the Ship Camberkeel: 1867 Smvtn Sazlor’s 
Word-bk. Camber-keeled, keel slightly arched upwards 
in the middle of the length, but not actually hogged. 1823 
P. Nicnotson Pract, Build. 388 The *Camber-s ip is a piece 
of board of any length or breadth, made convex on one or 
both edges, and generally something Jess than an inch in 
thickness; it is made use of as a rule .. When the brick- 
layer has drawn his arch, he gives the camber-slip to the 
carpenter, = a a a a 
: Camber (kemboz), v. [app. a.FS cambre-r 

to arch slightly’ (16th c, in Littré), a semi-popular™ 
tepr. of L. camerare to vault (the natural Tepr. 
being chambrer), f. camera vault.] 
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1, zztr. To be or become slightly arched or [{ 


curved so that the centre is higher than the ends. 

x6az7 Carr. Smita Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 The Decke doth 
camber or lie compassing. 1757 Ropertson in Phil. Trans. 
L. 288 Now it so happened, thro’ the great weight of the 
head and stern, that the ship cambered very much. _ 

2. trans. To bend (a beam, etc.) upwards in the 
middle; to arch slightly. 

1852 P. Nicnotson L£ncyet, Archit. 1.74 In all these in- 
stances the difficulty may be obviated by cambering the 
timber upwards. 3876 Gwitr Arché#. 437 It is usual to 
camber a riveted girder, so that on receiving the permanent 
load it may become nearly horizontal. 1882 Nature XXV. 
247 At the centre of the span, where the bottom member 
has been cambered upwards to a height of 150 feet for navi- 
gation purposes. 

Elence Cambered 2//. a., Ca'mbering vl. sd. 
and Add. a. 

1627 Carr. Smita Seaman's Gram. ii, 6 A cambered 
Decke. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Cambered 
Dech, the deck..of a ship is said to be cambered, or to lie 
cambering, when it is higher in the middle of the ship’s 
length, and droops toward the stem andstern, 1878 Barr- 
LEY tr. Topinara's Anthrop. 1. vi. 340 With head erect and 
cambered loins. 1787 Rozpertson in Phél, Trans. L. 292 
The resistance of the parts bent by the cambering. 

Camber a.: see CAMBRIAN, 

Camberwell Beau'ty. [from Camberwell, 
a parish of Surrey, now within the London area.] 
A collector’s name for a species of butterfly ( Vanessa 
Anttopa), occasionally seen in England. 

1847 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. v. 198 Mr. Broderick re- 
marked that he had seen the ‘ Camberwell Beauty’ on 
Twizel-moor._ 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 706. ayy 

Cambial (kee-mbial), «. [ad. late L, camdidl-is, 
f, cambizem : see Cambium and -At..] 

1, Relatingtoexchangeincommerce, [F. camézal.] 
2864 in WessTER. 

2. Bot. Pertaining to cambium. 

188x_ Gard. Chron. No. 414 XVI. 726 The adventitious 
roots in the cambial region of the vascular bundles. 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot, 130 A middle layer of the cambial cells 
always remains capable of division. 

Cambiform, (kembiffm), a. Bot, [f. Camar- 
unt +-Fous.] Of the form of, or like cambium. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 114 Cambiform tissue, 1884 Bower 
& Scorr De Bary’s Phaner. § Ferns 523 The narrow cam- 
biform cells. | : 

'Carmbio. Obs. [It. cambio change, ex- 
change:—L. cambiun.] a. A bill of exchange. 
b. A place of exchange, an exchange; = Cambium 1. 

1643 Howe. Dodonas Gr, 20(D.) Punctuality in payment 
of cambios. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cambio, a Burse or 
Exchange as the Royal Exchange in London. 

Cambiogenetic (kee:mbio,dginetik), a. Bot. 
[f. L. cambcum + Gr. *yeverwess, f. yeveots produc- 
tion.] Pertaining to the formation of cambium. 

+ 1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. § Ferns 473 The 
cambio-genetic production of tissue. /écd. 585 An indica- 
tion of cambiogenetic growth in thickness. 

Carmbism. rare. [see next and -1su.] The 
theory and practice of exchanges. 

1837 Wuitrock Bh. Trades (1842) 334 The authors who 
have written. .on cambism and the operations in exchanges, 
‘Cambist (kembist). [a. F. cambiste, f. L. 
cambium, It. cambio exchange. (So Sp. cambista,)] 

1. One who is skilled in the science or practice 
of exchanges ; one who deals in bills of exchange. 
- 1809 R, Lancrorp Jutrod. Trade 130 Cambist, one well 
versed in the knowledge of exchanges, a trafficker in bills. 
186: GoscHEn For, Exch. 99 These speculators in exchange, 
or cambists, as they are technically called. 

2. transf. Astitleofa manualof foreignexchanges. 
* 18rx P. Keury (¢it/e) The Universal Cambist, and Com. 
mercial Instructor, 1882 Wainve XXVI. 55 The book isso 
far a cambist or dictionary of weights and measures. 
_Cambistry. [f. prec.: see -Ry.] The science 
or-operations of the cambist. In mod. Dicts. 

Cambium (ke mbi#m). [2. late L. cambinm 
exchange (found in the Laws of the Lombards) ; 
the physiological sense, 2, occurs in 14th ec. in 
Arnold de Villa Nova (‘ cambium humiditas mani- 
feste alterata membri continentis complexione’).] 

1. a. Exchange, barter. b. A place of ex- 
change, an exchange. Obs. 

1708 Kersey, Cambram, the exchanging or bartering of 
Commodities ; alsoan Exchange, or Place where Merchants 
meet. 1723-1800 in Bawey; and in mod. Dicts. 

+2. One of the ‘alimentary humours’ formerly 
supposed to nourish the bodily organs. Ods. : 

1643 T. Jounson tr: Pavay’s Wks. 1. vi. (2678) 9 The 
Arabians have mentioned four other humors, which they 
term Alimentary .. The third [humor] they call by a bar- 
barous name, Cambium, which,.already put to the part to 
be nourished, is there fastned. x7o8 Kersey, Camzbiune, 
one of the three Humours sometime thought to nourish the 
Body, the other two being call'd Gluten and Ros. xg2r- 
3800 in BaiLey; and in mod. Dicts, - 


.3. Bot. A viscid substance, consisting of cellular 


tissue, lying immediately under'the bark of exogens, 


-in which the annual growth ofthe wood and 


bark.takes place. ‘The’ cells are inactive during 
winter; but very-succulent in spring ‘This name 
_was formerly given to the fluid contents only of 
the cells.” Syd: Soc: Lex. ied «ag ey 
~ (Quot. 167r illustrates the origin of this sense from 2,). _ 
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1671 Grew Anat. Plants. ii. §23 The said sap. .becomes 
{as they speak of that of an Animal) the Vegetative Ros or 
Cambium : the noblest part whereof is at last .. assimilated 
to the like substance with the said Lignous Body. 1813Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem. iii. 147 The Cambium which is the 
mucilaginous fluid found in trees between the wood and the 
bark. 1877 W. Day vibes N. W.86 A species of red. .de- 
rived from pine bark or the cambium of the ground-willow. 
b. attrth., as in cambium-layer, -ring. 

1842 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 3 (1880) 78 There is always a 
zone of delicate young cells interposed between the wood 
and the bark, This is called the Cambium, or better, the 
Cambium-layer. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 654 The primary 
bundles. .are united by a cambium-ring. 

Camblet, variant of CaMLE?. 

Cambmok, camboe, -ok, obs. ff. Cammoox. 

Camboge, obs. form of GAMBOGE. 

Camboline, var. of CAMELINE 56.1 Obs. 

Camboose, var. of CaRoosE. 

Cambrel (Kzembrél). ? Ods. exe. dial, Forms: 
5-8 cambrel, 6 camborell, 7 cambrell, cambril, 
cammeril, 9 da/. camrel, cammeril, cambril, 
cameral. See also CHAMBREL, GAMBREL. [It is 
uncertain whether this isa mere variant or alteration 
of CaMBREN (given as a synonym by Blount and 
Bailey, and really a Welsh word), or whether it is 
to be referred to the verb Camper, F. camdrer; cf. 
CAMBER sd. 2, The lateness of these words is against 
their being the source of cambre/ ; on the other hand, 
the variant forms chamérel (in sense 2) and gambret 
(in both senses) make the Welsh derivation difficult. 
Perhaps there has been contact of distinct words, 
and action of popular etymology.] 

L. A bent piece of wood or iron used by butchers 
to hang carcases of animals on. 

€ 1450 Voc. in Wr,-Wiilcker 612 Spatzla, a Cambrel, and 
asclyse. 1642 J. Jacnson Yue Huang. 7.11. 116 He.. was 
crucified. . with his head downward, just like a sheep upon 
the Cambrell. 1731-1800 Battry, Cambren, Cambrel. 1808 
Jamirson, Camrel, Cammeril, a crooked piece of wood, 
passing through the ancles of a sheep, or other carcase, by 
means of which it is suspended. 1863 Glasgow Daily Her, 
14 Nov., He said a cameral was a beef-tree or piece of wood 
used for hanging up carcases, 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. U1. 
Gloss., Camdrid or Gamdril, a butcher's stretch to hang car- 
cases from or by. 188r in Leivestersh, Gioss. (E. D.S.). 

2, The bend or joint of the upper part of a 
horse’s hind leg; the hock. Now chiefly dial. 

x6to MarkHam Masterp. i. i. 212 The length of his hinder 
hough would be twelue inches, and his cambrell fiue inches. 
Ibid. 295 The hinder legges will be all swolne .. from the 
cambrels or houghs vpward. 1631 Drayton Nymphaé x. 
Wks. 1519 (N.) A perfect goat below, His crooked cambrils 
arm’d with hoof and hair. 1725 Brapiey Fam, Dict, U1. 
52/2 View his Cambrels, have an eye to the Joint behind. 
x880 O. C. § arnt. Was. (E.D. S.) 137 In the north the 
hocks of animals are called cambrils or gambrils, 

8. attrib. 

1523 Fitzuern. Husb. § 107 A courbe is an y)] sorance.. 
vnder the camborell place. 16x Cotar., Chapelet du iarret 
..the cambrell hogh ofa horse. 1686 Lond. Gaz, No. 2121/4 
Two hinder feet white towards the Cammeril Joint. 1877 
E, Peacock W.-IV. Lincoln, Gloss. (E.D,S.) Cameril stick, 
by which the carcase is suspended. 

+Ca'mbren. Oés. rare. [a. Welsh cambrez, 
a combination of cam crooked + pre wood, stick, 
applied in Wales both to the butcher’s cambrel, 
and to the swingle-tree used when one horse is 
yoked in front of another. (The latter in Anglesea 
is called domdbren.)] = CABREL I. 

1636 in Biount Glossogr. 1721 Baiwey, Cambren, a 
crooked Stick with Notches on it, on which Butchers hang 
their meat. 1731-x800 [see prec, x]. 

|| Cambresine (kembrézi-n). Also 8 cam- 
brasine. [F.] ‘A species of fine linen made in 
Cambray’ (Littré) ; also a similar eastern fabric. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 731 The Persians however 
drive a very considerable trade here in silk stuffs, Cambre- 
sines, Indianas, Carpets, Lizats, &e. . 

Cambrian (kxmbrian), a. (sb.) [f. Cambria, 
var. of Cumbria, latinized derivative of Cymry 
(-OCeltic Combroges ‘ compatriots’) Welshmen, 
or of Cymru Wales. Cumbria and Cambria were 
originally the same, but were subsequently differ- 
entiated : Cambria was regularly applied to Wales 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth. (Some think that 
Cymru, a late word, is only a variant of Cyary 
the name of the people, parallel to the later Eng. 
use of Wales = OL. Wealas ‘Welshmen’, as the 
name of their country.)] ~ 

1. Pertaining to Wales, Welsh; sd. a Welshman. 

(x586 J. Hoorn Girald. Irel.in Holinshed 1. 24/2 There 
came vnto him a Welsh or a Camber woman, 1626 W. 
Sctater L.xfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 299 Wee, Brittans of t’other 
race, are growne all Cumber, Camber; quite changed from 
the temper of our peaceable forefathers. Cf. Rive Raut, 
Cam a@.] 1656 Brount Glossoer., Cambrian,Welch, Brittish. 
7780 Von Trow /eeland 21x Among the ancient Cambrians. 
1860 AMY, Rott No. 68. 420 Change is too strong even 


for Cambrian nationality. 
2. Geol.’ A name given by Sedgwick in 1836 to 

& group or ‘system’ of Paleozoic rocks lying 

below the Silurian, in Wales and Cumberland. - 


‘As originally defined, the, Silurian of Murchison and 
Cambrian of Sedgwick, being established in different dis- 


‘| tricts, were found on further investigation to overlap.each 
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other; the Cambrian is now generally held to include the 
Tremadoc slates, Lingula flags, Mencvian beds, and Long- 
mynd group, containing the Harlech grits and Llanberis 
states; but the Geological Surveyors limit the term to the 
Longmynd group, while others extend it to include all the 
Lower Silurian of Murchison (Bala and Llandeilo groups). 
1842 H. Mitter O. R. Sandst. xii, (ed. 2) 257 The geolo- 
gist as learnt from Murchison to distinguish the rocks of 
these two periods,—the lower as those of the Cambrian, 
the upper as those of the Silurian. 1873 Geile Gt. [ce Age 
xvi. 207 In Lewis we get boulders of Cambrian sandstone. 
1876 Pace Adv, Text-bk, Geol, xi. 193 The Cambrian may 
vary in composition in different regions. 

Cambric (k2'mbrik). Forms: 6 camerick(e, 
-yk(e, -ike, camarick, -ike, (Sc. cammeraige, 
camorage, camroche), 6-7 cambricke, ca- 
merige, 7 cameric, 6~8 cambrick, 8- cambric. 
if Kameryh or Kamerijk, Flemish name of Cam- 

Way mL. Camaracun, in French Flanders.] 

1. A kind of fine white linea, originally made at 
Cambray in Flanders. (Also applied to an imita- 
tion made of hard-spun cotton yarn.) 

3530 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIIT, a9 Oct. in Beck 
Draper's Dict., xxiij elles of cameryk for vj shirtes for the 
Fong ¢ 1870 Tues Pride & Lowd. (1841) 19 His shire 
had bands and ruffe of pure cambrick. 1878 Royad xv. 
232 (Jam.) Ane quaiff of camorage with twa cornettis. 
rg83 Se, Acts Fas. VJ (1597) § 113 The wearing of coastelic 
Cleithing of Silkes..Cammeraige. axs86 Maztland Poems 
(1786) 326 (Jam.) Of fynest camroche thair fuk saillis. 1597 
Lowe Chirurg, (1634) 367 Cover it with a linnen cloth, or for 
porns of higher dignitie take layre or camerige. 1607 

HAKS, Cor, 1, fii, 95, { would your Cambrick were sensible 
as your finger. 1620 HoLLanp Camden's Britt. 478 Came- 
ric, Calecut, &c. had..their denomination from the places 
where they were first invented. 1712 Strete Sect. No. 
$52 ? x The most delicate cambricks, muslins, and linens. 
2738 Berkevey Querist § 552 Wks. 1871 IIE. 399 Diapers 
are made in one town ..in another cambrics. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts 1. 675 Linen cambric .. manufactured .. from 
power-spun flax. frequently called cambric muslin. 

b. As the material of handkerchiefs. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 328 It is not our habit .. to flourish 
cambric over the woes of any one. 

eG. attrib. 

1575 G. Harvey Lefter-bk. (1884) 98 Frenche camarike 
rulfes, 2914 Gav Trivia wi. 82 Cambrick Handkerchiefs 
reward the Song. 1793 J. Beresrorp in Looker-on No. 79 
A cambrick trophy of former achievements. 

Cambril, Cambue, var. Campnen, Casmock. 

Cambugium : see Gampoce. 

Came (kzim). Also 7 caum. [app. the same as 
Cana? q.v.] A small grooved bar of lead used for 
framing the glass in lattice windows: chiefly in p/. 

1688 R. Honme mt. ix, 3b4/2 Leads Cleese] .. termed 
Caums, 1731 Baitey vol. II, Cases, the small siender rods 
of cast lead of which aes make their milled lead for joining 
the panes or quarrels of glass. 1734 Burlder's Dict. s.v. 
Cames, Their Lead being cast into slender Rods, of twelve or 
fourteen Inches in Length, are called Cases; and some- 
times they call each of those Rods a Came, 1898 Ure Dict, 
Arts I. 677 Cames .. were formerly called ‘ lattices’, dnd 
hence leaded windows were termed lattice windows. 2878 
Gwitt Archit, § 2228 The glazier’s vice is for preparing the 
leaden slips called eases with grooves, etc. 

Came (kz!m), pa. t. of Come v. ; Se. f. Conn. 

Cameist (keemizjist). rave. [f. Cante-0 + -187.] 
A maker or connoisseur of cameos. 

1866 Keader 10 Feb. 148/3 M. Saulini (the celebrated 
cameist). 

Camel (kemél). Forms: 1 camel, -ell, 3 
kamel, 4-5 camele, kamell(e, 4-7 camell, 5 
camelle, -ylle, 6 cammell, 6-7 cammel, 3- 
camel. Also 8. 3 camayl(e, 4-5 camail(e, 
5 cameile, cameylle, camayli(e, (camely) ; 
y- 4-5 chamel, 4-7 chameli(e; 5 4-5 
chameyl(e, 5 chamayle, chamoil. [Late OE, 
camel, camell, ad. L. camél-us (-ellus), a. Gr. d- 
pyA-os, adopted from Semitic: Heb. and Pheen. 
201 gamal; if of native Semitic origin, perh. f. 
vb. *ganal, Arab. jamala to bear (Gesenius). In 
ME. affected by the OF. forms (see below). 

, The early Teutonic name for the camel was app. in some 
way identical (or rather, perhaps ultimately derived from 
2 common source) with the Gr, éAdpas, éAchavra, L. ele- 
phant-us, clephant : viz, Gothic uléandus (=1lo-), OHG. 
olbenta, MHG. olbent, OE. olfend, oluend, {ound in the 
Ags. Gospels, and coming down as late as Ormin in form 
O.rent, q.v. “But the Lindisfarme Gloss already in the 
roth c, adopted the L. of the Vulgate as camel, camell-, 


which after the rath c. jbaloed by the influence of OF., be- . 


came the only name, So in the ather modern Tcut. langs. : 
Ger. hamecl, kame, Du, kameed. The Romaniclangs, follow 
two Latin types : (x) L. camélus, whence ONE, cameit, OF. 
chameil, later cantotl,; chamoil (ike vila, vetle, voile); (2) 
L. camedlus, whence It. cawmello, Sp. camello, ONY. 
camel, OF. chamel, modF. chameat (like bellus, bello, bel, 
Jean), All the OF. .forms appear in ME. (where cametd 
regularly became camayd); hut the camedof OL, and ONT., 
being also most like the Latin, is the survivor.) 

LA large hormless ruminant sass dis- 
tinguished by its humped back, long neck, and 
cushioned feet; it is nowhere found wild, but is 
domesticated in Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
in the arid regions of which it is the chief beast 
of burden. oo" asi 

There are two distinct species, the Arabian or one-humped, 
and the Bactrian or two-humped ; a lighter and fleeter 
variety of the former is known as the Dromedary, : 
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egso Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. iii, 4 Gewede of herum dzita 
camella [e975 Rusk, hrezl olbendena herum  ¢ 1000 Ags. 
reaf of olfenda hzrnm; cxr60 Hatton, of oluende hare]. 
— Mark i.°6 Mid herum camelles (Rashw. cameles, Ags. 
oluendes, Hatton, olfendes} —~ Matt, xix, 24 Eadur is 
camel [Ruskw. olbende, Ags. olfende] Serh Syril nedles 
Oferfera. ¢ 1230 Gen. § Ex. 1398 And fond good grid and 
good hostel, Him, and hise men, and hise | ame 1280 
£, E, P. (3862) 3 As epe forto bring a camel in to pe neld-is 
ei, @ 1300 Cursor AT. 3304 And bine camels (Gott, chameyles, 
Trin. camailes} sal drinc pair fill, ¢ 1300 X, Ads. 6333 
They no haveth camayle, no olifaunt, 3382 Wyeur Fudge, 
viii, 2x The neckis of kyngis chamels [2388 camels]. — 
1 Chron. xii. 40 Assis, and chamoilis [1388 camelis), and mulis. 
¢ 3386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 1140 Syn ¢ be strong as is a 
greet Camaille [v. r. camaile, camayle, Hart. A/S. chamayle 
(rime bataille, -aile, aylle)}. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. xxiii. 250 
Mylk of mares or of camaylles or of asses. ¢ 1400 Afol. 
Loli, 45 Blind foolis, clensing forp fe knate, ‘but swelowyng 
pe camely. 1440 Promp, Parv., Camelle, or chamelle, 
camelus, ¢14g0 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker Hie camelus, a 
camyile. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164/4 His knees were as 
hardeas the horneofacamel. 1593 Suaxs. Rich, //, v. v. 16 
It is as hard to come, as for a Cameli To thred the posterne 
of a Needles eye. 1607 Torset. Four, Beasts 75 The 
wantonness thereof appeareth by the proverb of a dhocie 
Camel. 1699 Dampier’s Voy. (1729) LIT. 1. 384 His Neck 
small, and resembling a Cammels. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 
§ 278 Well, therefore, has the Camel .. been termed ‘the 
Ship of the Desert’. 186x Fror. NIGHTINGALE Nursing 71 
It is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

b. fig. A great awkward hulking fellow. 

1606 Suaks. Jr. & Cv. 1. it. 271 A Dray-man, a Porter, a 

very Cameli, —u. i. 58 Do rudenes, do Camell do, do. 
¢. fig. in allusion to Afatthew xxiii. 24: Any- 
thing large and difficult to ‘swallow’ or away with. 

[ex380 Wyciir Wks. (1880) 172 Swolwynge pe grete 
camaile alhool.] 1637 Gittestis Zug. Pop. Cerem, W. v.23 
Christians. .mocked & nicknamed Puritans, except they can 
swallow the Camell of Conformity. 164z Mitton Ch. Govt. 
vi. (1851) 125 Can we believe that your government strains 
in good earnest at the petty gnats of schisme, when it makes 
nothing to swallow the Camel hetesie of Rome? * 2860 L, 
Harcourt Diaries G. Rose 1, 143 If the former was more 
than ‘a gnat’, the latter was not less than ‘a camel’ of 
immorality. 2 . ; ae 

2. dechn. A machine for imparting additional 
buoyancy to vessels, and thus enabling them to 
cross bars, shoals, etc., otherwise impassable ; also 
for raising sunken ships, removing rocks, etc. 

It consists generally of two or more huge water-tight 
chests provided with plugs and pumps. Water is admitted 
in order to sink the chests into position, and they are then 
fitted and braced to the sides of the vessel, which they are 
sometimes shaped to fit. On pumping out the water the 
camels rise, bearing up the vessel along with them, 

1916 Perry State of Russ. 168 His esty. .sent a Pere 
son with me to shew me all the (which are flat 
Vessels made to be fix'd to the bottom of Ships, and to 
come up like a Chest on each-side). 1799 in Naval Chron. 
II, 283 Menof war. .lifted over the bar by means of camels. 
180g Lid, XIV. 227. 2847 A. Key Recov. H. M.S. Gor 
76 Theconstruction of camels to besecured tothe ship's bilge, 

» (See quot.) Ods. : : ; 

1753 Cramners Cycl, Supp, s. v., Camel is also a denomi- 


nation given to a kind of pit-coal, otherwise called canel, 

4. attrib. and Comb., as camel-back, -battery, 
-corps, -driver, eguiper (see 1c), -hide, -heeper, 
-load, -man, -path, -trunk; also camel-backed, 
Saced, -haived, -like, -shaped adjs. 

2860 R. Noes Vacat, Tour 464 For ladies to ride ten, 
twelve, and twenty-four hours on *camel back at a stretch. 
163r Weever Anc, Fun. Alon. er Crooked, crump- 
shouldred, or *Camell-backed. 1639 Futter Holy War w. 
Xxvi. (2840) 227 Not that he was |, or camel. 
backed. 1884 J, Macponatp in 19¢ Cent, June 987 The bluc- 
jackets of the, .*camel-battery poured a well-directed fire at 
+ethe redoubt, 2884 Gitmour Mongols 112° The *camel 
caravan usually does & good part of its travelling at night. 
1884 Timesa2 Nov., The *Camel Corps which marched from 
Assouan, 2818 Keats Zudyi:. m1. 473 To slake My greedy 
thirst with nectarous *camel-draughts, x753 Hanway Trav. 
(2762) 1. 1. xxix, 125 The trifling conduct of the carriers and 
*camel-drivers. 2829 Soutney Sz 7. Afore I. 27 Father 
Cressy, the *Camel-gulper, 1807 Aled. Fral. XVII. 179 
SCamel-faced boys and girls, and *camel-haired children, 
@ 1300 Cursor AL. 2250 Pai pam hide Bath wit hors and 
*camel-hide. soz Pencivats Sf. Dict, Camelero, a*Camel 
keeper. 1603 'T. Cantwaicut Confut. Rhen, N.T. (2618) 
s00 Knees... *Camell-like in the curtesie which you giue 


unto his name. 1762 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 59/2 A large 


camel-like protuberance of fat on the top of their shoulders, 
x Hanwar_ Trav. (1762) 1. 11, xxx, 129 *Camel-loads of 
loth. 1613 Purcitas Pilgr. (1864) 68 Indian Merchants, 
with their..ten Camels, and fiue *Camel-men. 1883 E. 
Arnoip Pearls of Faith xxu.79 Amm the camel-man lay 
dead. 1884 bey News 27 Sept. 5/3 Two *camel messen- 
gers..came in to-day to ask for food and arms, x824 Edin, 
Rev, XLI. 45 Beaten *camel-paths. 1660-3 J. Srencer 
Prodigies (2665) 1 think it hard to find a Faith that can 
swallow any such Camel-stories. 1854 Tuackeray New- 
comes II. 294 A *camel_trunk or two which have accom. 
panied him on many an Indian h . 

5. Special comb,: camel-bird, name applied 
to the ‘Ostrich; camel-brown, an artificial fly 
used in angling; camel-engine,=sense 2; camel- 
gut, the dried gut or intestines of a camel 
used. to furnish strings for musical instruments ; 
eamel’s-hay, 2 sweet-scented grass or rush grow- 
ing in the East (Andropogon Schanauthus) ; 
camel-insect, a name given to members of the 
genus Jantis, from ir elongated thorax; 


camel-kneed @., having hard or callous knees . 


like those of a camel, caused by much kneel- 


CAMELION. 


ing; camel-looust = camel-insect; camel’s- 
meat=camel’s-hay; cariel’s-straw, an old name 
for the Common Rush (_Jeenetes conglomeratus and 
effusts); camel(’s)-thorn, a leguminous plant 
(Alhagi camelorum); camel-tree, Acacia giraffx. 
Also CAMEL(’8)-HAIR. ; . 

277% L. Scotr Fob, note, The Ostrich is called by the Per- 
sians the *Camel-Bird, 2789 Best Angling 107 September 
“..2 *Camel brown. .2 Dubbed with the hair pulled out of the 
lime of an old wall. 186. Athenaun: No. 1999. 240/3 A 
huge powerlul *camel-engine. 1880L. Wattace Ben-Hur 
4 nguishing acacias.and tufts of *camel-grass.’ 1879 

TAINER Music of Bible 12 The Kinnor had, sooo ne to 
Fetis, nine strings of Me marian 1597 Gerarn Herbal 1. 
xxix. § 1.40 *Camels haie leaues very like vnto Cy- 

erus. 17%8 Quincy Compl, Disf..81 Camels-Hay is also 

frequently cali'd the sweet Rush. x80r Sourney Thalaba 

v. xxxvi, Some *camel-kneed prayer-monger. 1598 Fiorito, 
Squinance, squinanth, Scaneaels. Rete, or sweet rush, 
which is very medicinable. 1578 Lyre Dodoens w. Wii. 511 
The first kinde [of Rushes] is called in English, the Rush 
candle, or dle rushe: *Camels strawe. 1607 TorsELL 
Four. Beasts 74 There is a certain herb, which hath a seed 
like a myrtle-seed..and this seed is food for Camels. .It is 
therefore called *Camel-thorn. x8go Layarp Mineueh xii. 
306 Without a blade of vegetation, except a scanty tuft of 
camel-thorn, 

Carmel, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] Zo camel 

2¢: to ride or perform a journey on camel-back. 
__ 3865 E. C. Crayton Cruel Fort, II. 144 He had..camelled 
it through the deserts. 1885 L’fo0l Daily Post 9 Jan. 6/2 
To day I have heard ‘fueled” for taking in wood, and 
‘ cameled ° for using that ungainly beast in travelling. 

Ca-meleade. nonce-wd. [after cavalcade] A 
train of people on camels; a caravan with camels, 

1886 Contemp. Rev. 860 The train .. overtakes the crawl- 


ae ep 
a-meldom,. zonce-wd, [see -pom.] The 
region of camels. ‘ 


1885 Daily News 10 Jan. 4/6 Evolutions [of a camel] .. 
which neither the most far-travelled Arab nor the oldest 
inhabitant of cameldom had ever seen or heard of. : 

Cameleer (keeméliez). Also camelier. [An 
analogical repr. of L. camelirius ; see -EER.] A 
camel-driver ; a cuirassier mounted on a camel. 

1808 A. Parsons Trav. A/r. iv. 76 The cameliers (men 
who attend, feed, load, and unload the camels). 1837 De 
Quixcey Revolt of Tartars (1862) IV. 148 A body of trained 


* cameleers, that is cuirassiers mounted on camels. 1883 Cot. 


Warren in W. Besant Life Palmer xi. 309 Six of these 
cameleers were of the Aligat tribe. ; 

Cameleon, obs, form of CHAMELEON. ' 

Camel-hair: see CaMEL’s-HAIR, _ 

Cameline (kemélin, kemlin), sd.1 Also 5 
kamelyne, 5-6 camelyn(e,6 camboline, 8 cam- 
lin, 9 camaline. [a. OF .camelin, ad. med.L. camé- 
linum, {. camélinus: see CAMELINE @.] 

orig. A kind of stuff made (or supposed to be 
made) of camel’s hair: cf. Camber, Also the trade 
name of a modern fabric, 

¢3400 Rom, Rose 7367 And dame Abstinence... Toke of a 
robe of kamclyne, And gan hir gracche [? graithe] as a 
by ne. a1450 Acts of Christ, MS, Addit,’ 11307, f. 97 
(Haltiw.) The cloth was ryche and_ry3t yn The chaumpe 
it was of red camelyn. ‘cxr4go Voc. in Vr.-Walcker 369 
Camelinus, camelyn. 1886 Ripon Chron. 4 Sept. 2/6 (Advt.) 
We can suit every taste in Cameline Prints. 

b. A garment made of this material. 

zg99 Haxrurt Voy. Il. 261 The Tallipoies go ve 
strangely apparelled with one camboline or thinne clot 
next to their body of a browne colour. 1727 A. Hamitton 
New Ace. £. Ind. 1. i. 15 A Gown..called a Camlin; it is 
made of Camels Hair, or of their mgs Wooll, 1837 Laro- 
ner Steam Contntun. w, India 114 Their dress consists of 
a camaline, bound round the waist by a leathern girdle. | 

Cameline (kemélsin), 54.2 [a. F. cameline 
(in mod.L. camelina). Littré says ‘the sauce is 
doubtless named from the plant’. (It has been 
conjectured to be a corrupt form of chamalinem, 
corresp, to Gr, *xapafAsvoy ‘ dwarf flax’.)] 

1, A genus of cruciferous plants; spec. the ‘Gold 
of pleasure’ (Camelina sativa). Also attrib, 

1898 Lyte Dodoens W. xxxv. 494 The oyle of tha seede of 
Cameline or Myagrum.. doth cleare and polish the skinne 
from all roughnesse. 1398 Ftorio, Afagrv, the herbe Cn- 
meline, ¢x863 in Cire. Se, I. x05/a Cameline or Dodder oil 
is extracted from the seeds of the Camelina sative, 

2. ‘A certaine daintie Italian sauce’ (Cotgr.). 

¢ 1420 Liber Cocortne (1862) 30 pis is sawee fyne, Pat men 
calles camelyne, ; oes 

Cameline (ke'millin), a. [ad. L. camétinus 
£. camélus Came: see -INE1.] Belonging to a 
camel, or to the camel tribe. 

3865 W. G. Patscrave Arabic I, i. 39 The loss of his old 
master and cameline companions gives him no regret. 

+Camelion. Oés. Also 5 camalyon. [Asa 
word app. the same as CHAMELEON, but in the 
14th c. taken as made up of camel +lion, and 
identified, with camelo-~ard.] A camelopard or 
giraffe. : 


_ 1382 WyeLtr Deut, xiv. 5 Phigarg, origen, camelion [388 


camelioun], that is a beest lijk a camele in the heed, in the 
bodi to 2 paard, and in the nek to an horse, in the feet toa 
bugle; and pardelun, that is, a litil pard. (Is/g. tragela- 
phum, pygargum, orygem, camelopardalum ; Dovay the 
pygargue, the wild beefe, the cameloparde; 16x the py- 
garg, and the wild ox, and the chamois.) 1387, TREvISA 
Higden (2865) 1. 159 Camelion is a flekked best in colour 


CAMELISH. 


liche to a lupard. ¢ 1400 Sowdone 1008 Wilde beestes 
bloode, Of Tigre, Antilope, and of Camalyon. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Dewi, xiv. 5, Vnicorne, Origen and Camelion. , 

{Wyelif appears to have had before him a Latin text 
reading’ cameleopardalium; this he mistook for two words, 
rendering camie/eo ‘ camelion’ (with a description identify- 
ing it with the giraffe), and Jardalus ‘ pardalun, that is a 
litil pard’, .But some MSS. correct this by omitting the 
Jatter, thus taking ‘ camelion’ as the translation of the whole 
camelopardalim: this was followed by Coverdale.) 

Camelion, obs. form of CHAMELEON, 

Carmelish, a. [f. Camen + -1sa1] Of the 
nature of the camel ; obstinate as a camel. 

Hence Ca*melishuess. : 

1883 P, Rosinson Havntl, Beasts, Camelishness is a term 
of abuse for one whois obstinate past all reasoning. 

Camelist. sorce-word. [f. CAMEL +-Ist.] A 
partisan of the camel. 

1863 Miss Powrr Arab, Days & N. 117 They, the camels, 
are patience itself, say the camelists. 

+Ca'meller. Obs. vare—. [f. CAMEL + -ER}, 
probably after F. camelier.] A cameleer. 

16r5 G. Sanoys Zvav. 137 Our Companions had their 
cradles struck down through the negligence of the Camellers. 

Camellia (kime‘lii). [Named (by Linnzus) 
after Kamel (latinized Camzellus), a. Moravian 
Jesuit who described the botany of the island of 
Luzon. (Often mispronounced as caméHa.)] A 
genus of evergreen shrubs belonging to the tea 
family ( Zesnstrdmiacew), remarkable for the beauty 
of their flowers, and chiefly natives of China and 
Japan. Also atértb., as in camellia-house, -tree. 

1753, in CHampers Cyc?, Supp. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 
202 We are indebted to China for. .species of the Camella, 
Peeonia, and Rose. 1872 Oniver Elem. Bot. 147. The 
favourite Camellias of our plant-houses, evergreen shrubs 
introduced from Japan. 2885 Lavy Brassey Zhe Trades 
4r Camellia-trees of .. gigantic proportions. 

Camelopard (kemélopad, kame'lépaid). 
Also 7 -e; and (er707.) 6 cameleoparde, 7-9 ca- 
‘meleopard ; also (in Latin form) camelopardus, 
-pardalis,' and camelopardal. [ad. L. camélo- 
pardus, -pardalis, Gr. kapndondpSarus, £. kdpndos 
CaMEL + mapdadcis ParD: so Fr. camélopard. 
Confusion with Zeodard led to the erroneous early 
spelling camecleopard in medL., Fr., and Eng., and 
to the vulgar pronunciation as cazel-deo-pard. 
See also CaseLion.] ° 

1. An African ruminant quadruped with long 
legs, very long neck, and skin spotted like that of 
the panther; now more commonly called GiRAFFE. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvut. xx. (2495) 780 Came- 
leopardus hyghte cameleopardalis also, and hathe the heed 
of a camell..and_speckes of the Perde, 1572 BossewEtt 
Aymorie 1. 53, P. beareth Or, a Cameleoparde, Sable, 
Maculé da lng x6ox Curster Love's Mart. cxviii, The 
Horse, Cameleopard, and strong pawd Beare, The Ape, the 
Asse, and the most fearefull Deare. 1609 BrBLe (Douay) 
Deut, xiv. 5 The pygargue, the wild beefe, the camelo- 
parde, 1613 Purcnas Pilgy. 1. vi. i. 464 The Giraffa or 
Camelopardalis, a beaste not often seene, 1653 H. Cogan 
Diod. Sic. x04 Those beasts called Cameleopards are pro- 
created of them whose name they bear. 708 Mortteux 
Rabelais v. xxx. (739) 141 Hyzena’s, Camelopardals. 1769 
Carterer in Pxit, Trans. LX.27 Inclosed I have sent you 
the drawing of a Camelopardalis. .1776 Ginson Decl. & F. 
I, 350 Camelopards, the loftiest and most harmless creatures 
that wander over the plains of.. Ethiopia. 1840 MacauLay 
Ranke, Ess. (1851) 11. 128 When camelopards and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre, : 

2. Astr. A -worthern circumpolar constellation, 
situated between Ursa Major and Cassiopeia. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 191/2 Camelopardalus, the camelo- 
pard or giraffe, a constellation formed by Hevelius. 

Camelopa'rdel. er. [f. prec.] A heraldic 
animal, figured as a camelopard with the horns 
of an ibex. x830 in Rozson Hist. Heraldry. 

Camelot, obs. form of CaAMLET. 

Camelry (keemélri). [f. Cann +-py (in sense 
1 after cavalry).] 

1, Troops mounted on camels. : 

2854 Lippety & Scott Greek Lex, 5. Ve ReLNAOS, H KapNAOS, 
like 4 twos, the camels in an army, as one might say the 
camelry. 1883 G. A. Simcox Latix Lit, IL. vi. iv. 176 It 
was Croesus who frightened his’ enemy’s cavalry by his 
camelry, 1885 Ties 2 July 5 General Buller and the second 
half of the ‘ Light Camelry’, .left Assouan to-day. did, 16 
‘July 12/3-The Camelry is a new force in the British Army. 
[t is neither, properly speaking, cavalry nor infantry.,A 
special flag had, therefore, been invented representing a 


black camel rampant upon a white ground. 

“2. (A place where caniels are laden and unladen,’ 
1882 in ANNANDALE Jaigperial Dict. : 
Camel’s hairy. Also camel-hair. : 
L. The hair of the camel. (But ef. Caaten-yaRn.) 
ex325 Metr. Hout. 10 Wit camel hare was hecledde. Jésd. 


4r Al men wist that knew sain Jon; That he hauid camel: 


har him upon, ¢1380 Wvewtr Servz, Sel. Wks. 113 Joon 
was clopid wib camele heer, x6xz Biase Matt, iit. 4 The 


same Iohn had his raiment of camel§ haire. 1858 Simmonps. 


Dict. Trade s. y,, Camel’s-hair is much longer than sheep’s 

wool, and often as fine as silk. 18600. W. Homes Zésie V7. 

(1887) 67 A camel’s-hair scarf. . - : : 
2. The'long hairs from the tail of a squirrel, used 

to make artists’ paint-brushes, Also aftrib., as 

in camel's) hair brush, pencil, Paar 

* 'a77x Smuaton in Phil, Trans, LXI, 206 Take a middling 

Vor, II, : . z 


» attrib, 


49 


camel's hair pencil. 182g Hone Zvery-day BR, I. 347 He 
could not procure camels’ hair pencils. 12858 Siamonps 
Dict. Trade, Camet-hair Pencil, a small brush used by 
painters in water-colours, made of badgers’ hair, camel's 
hair, or other suitable material. 1839 Gutuick & Timps 
Paint, 295 Brushes made of red sable, and also the squirrel 
—or ‘camel hair’ as it is called. 

Camel-yarn. [In Da. Lameelgarn, Du. kemels- 
haar, Ger. kdmelhaar: app. from a mistaken 
notion; cf. Camzet and Mounarr,] Yarn made 
from the wool of the Angora-goat, mohair yarn. 

1670 Bk, of Rates, Yarne Camel, or Mohair Yarne. 

Camemille, obs. form of CamoMILE. 

Camenes, Zogic. A mnemonic word, repre- 
senting the second mood of the fourth figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a uni- 
versal affirmative, the minor premiss and the con- 
clusion universal negatives. 

r8sx Whatetey Loge (ed. 2) 42 Camenes, viz. (came) 
every A is B ; (ex) no B is C; therefore (cs) no C is A. 

Cameo (kemzjo), [a. It. caméo, camméo, cor- 
resp. to med.L. cammezs (Du Cange): of un- 
known derivation. Rarely accented as in It. on e. 

The mod.F. camiée (masc.) is ad. It. cameo (also cameo, 
both in Florio 1621). Older F. forms were camehu, camen, 
camahen, camahien, gamahtiex (whence MHG, gimahen), 
camahter, camayeu, and camaiex still in use, whence oc- 
casional Eng. Camarev in r8th c. Sp. has cama/co (in 
Minsheu 2623) Pg. camafeo (also acc. to Diex camafeio, 
camafen); med.L. had camahutxs (in England) 1295, 
canahotus, camahelus, camaher, 14th c.3 Du Cange has 
also camasil, camaynus, camayx; camenus (Lives of Ab- 
bots of St. Albans). Some of these, possibly all, are formed 
from the modern langs., though the relations between the 
earliest known forms, med.L. camahséns, and OF. camehu, 
canter, all found in England in 13th c. documents, are un- 
certain, Of the derivation nothing is yet known : guesses 
may be seen in Mahn, Diez, and Littré.) . 

A precious stone having two layers of different 
colours, in the upper of which a figure is carved in 
telief, while the lower serves as a ground. For 
this purpose the ancients used the onyx, agate, 
etce., and especially the sardonyx, ‘a variety of 
chalcedony, consisting of alternate parallel layers 
of white and red chalcedony’, which was carved 
so as to leave a white figure in relief on a red 

A > 
ground. Thence extended to all lapidary’s work 
of the same kind; and in modern times (‘by 
abuse’ Littré says) to similar carving in shells of 
molluscs, of which the inner stratum is differently 
coloured from the outer. 

[z2e22 Ornanenta Eccl. Sarum in Register S. Osmuna 
(1884) II. x29 Item capa una.. brodata cum inorsu argent. 
in quo continetur lapis unus cameu .. Item capa una..cum 
morsu argent, in quo continetur magnus camehu. 1295 
Visitat. Thesaur. S, Pauli (Monast, Angi, III.) i oe 
annulos auri, novem cum saphyris .. unum cum camahuto, 
1530 Patscr. 202/2 Camuse, precious stone, chamahievx. 
1554 in Bristol IVills 193 My Ryng wth A white camfeo, 
1596 Danett tr. Comzines (1614) 157 A ring set with a 
camée.] x56x Hony tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) 
Gja, Olde coynes, cameses[?-oes), granings. 1670 LasseLs 
Voy. Italy \. 127 Rich jewels, strange stones, cameos, 

ictures. 1747 DINGLEY in Phil, Trans. XLIV. 506 The 

Merit both of Intaglio’s and Cameo’s. 1757 Keyser 
Trav, (1760) II.27 Twoexquisite cammei. 1762-7 H. WaAL- 
POLE Vertue’s Anccd, Paint, (1786) I. 137 The ring which 
Henry sent ., to Cardinal Wolsey, was a eo on a ruby 
of the king himself. x79x E. Darwin Bot, Gard., The bold 
cameo speaks, thé soft intaglio thinks. 18r3 Mar. EpGeworTH 
Patron, I, xvi, 269 A woman's accomplishment .. ought to 
be..as Dr. South expresses it, more in intaglio than in 
cameo, 1865 Athenzum 28 June 127/3 Cameos and in- 
taglios, ancient and modern, 1871 Miss Yonce (tit/e) 
Cameos from English History. 1874 Westrore Precious 
Stones 45 Sardonyx..the Occidental variety .. for camei. 
1860 Print. Trades Frul. No. 32. 30 The Cameo 
colour stamping-press. 1863 Kincstey Water Bad. v.(1878) 
21g Her car of cameo shell. 1883 Glasgow Weekly Her. § 
May 8/6 Cameo checks in beautiful colourings at 84d. 

Camera (keméra). [a. L. camera (camara) 
vault, arched chamber, = ‘Gr. xapdépa anything 
with an arched cover. In late L. in sense ‘cham- 
ber’, as also It., Pg. camera, Pg., Sp. camara, 
Pr. cambra, ¥. cambre, chambre: see CHAMBER. 
Used in Eng. only as a Latin or alien word, until 
popularized in connexion with photography.] 

{{L. In Latin sense: An arched or vaulted roof 
or chamber. Given in mod. Dicts., but. probably 
not in Eng. use, exe. in such cases as ‘the Camera’ 
of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford. 

1708 Kersey, Camera, (L.) a vaulted or arched Building, 
an Upper-Chamber or Gallery. 1730-6 Bary, Camera, 
a vault, roof, or upper gallery; (in the title of Mus. Books) 
signifies chamber-musick, or musick for private consorts, in 
distinction to musick used in chapels and publick consorts. 
1863 Oxf. Wuiv, Cal. 63 The building known till lately as 
‘the Radcliffe Library’ is now used as a Reading Room in 


connection with the Bodleian Library under the name of 


‘Camera Bodleiana’. [In the Latin Statute of 1856 the 
Radcliffe building was described as a camera] 


b. ‘Used in the Latin law proceedings for the 


.judge’s chamber’ (Tomlins) ; hence. the phrase 


iz camera’, i.e. in the judge’s private chamber, 
instead of “in open court’, 

1/2. In reference'to Italy and Spain: A cham- 
ber.; a council or legislative chamber ; one of the 
departments of the papal curia. : : 


CAMERATION, 


r7t2 Lond. Gas, 5068/2 A Declaration read .. by the Secre- 
tary of the Camera. 1832 Downes Lett. 1. 343 The Camera, 
or Chamber, adjoining the body of the thurch, contains 
ten large frescoes by aphael. 184x Spatpine Jtaly & /t. 
Zsé, IIL, 114 The ‘amera or Treasury, whose president, 
the Camerlengo, is assisted by the Auditor, the Treasurer. 
general, and Assessors. 

3. Optics. Short for camera obscaura (see 42). 

zg27-sr Cuampers Cyel. s.v. Camera Obscura, Another 
portable camera may be thus made. 1760 Sterne J. 
Shandy (1793) 1, 133 Others... will make a drawing of you in 
the Camera. 1770 Court Misc. Apr., In the plate we have 
represented the different sorts of cameras. Fig. I is of the 
first kind ..or camera obscura. 1845 Atheneum 22 Feb, 
202, 1878 Foster Phys. ut. ii. 397 The eye is a camera, 

b, esp. That form used in photography. 

1840 E. Rivpie Ser. § Nat. Philos. (1844) 359 Producing 
fae with the aid of the Camera, by the. .process of 

I,Daguerre. 1853 R. Hunr Avan. Photogr. 36 The photo- 
graphic picture, which is invisible when the plate is taken 
from the Camera, 1859 Sara Tv. vonnd Clock 111 He 
throws the curtain of the camera over his head. 

4, Camera obscura [L.; lit.‘ dark chamber ’], 

a. Opiics. An instrument consisting of a dark- 
ened chamber or box, into which light is admitted 
through a double convex lens, forming an image 
of external objects on a surface of paper, glass, 
etc., placed at the focus of the lens. 

(1668 PAiZ, Trans, U1. 741.] 1727-51 Cuamners Cycl. s.v., 
Construction of a portable camera obscura. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Dict. ¥. 237 Various sorts of camera obscuras. 1822 
Inuson Se. § Art 1. 255 The eye is..no more than a camera 
obscura. 184x Emmerson JAfisc. (1853) arg The Daguerreo- 
typist, with camera-obscura and silver plate. 1874 Kxicu'r 
Diet, Mech,, Camera obscura..was described by Leonardo 
da Vinci, in 1500... Baptista Porta, in 1589, mentions it in 
his book on ‘ Natural Magic’. 

b. Zit, Dark chamber or room. 

1725 Pore Let. to E, Blount 2 June, When you shut the 
doorsof this grotto, it becomeson the instant, froma luminous 
room, a Camera obscura. 1753 Richarpson Grana'son 
(178x) III. xvii, 144 Shall I.. make a Lover's Camera 
Obscura for you : . 

5. Camera lucida [L.; lit. ‘light chamber’, 
after camera obscura). Optics, +a, (see quot. 
1753) Obs. wb. An instrument by which the rays 
of light from an object are reflected by a peculiarly- 
shaped prism, and produce an image on paper 
placed beneath the instrument, whilst the eye at 
the same time can see directly the pencil with 
which the image is being traced, 

[x668 Hook in Phil. Trans. I. 741.) 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyct. Supp., Camera Lucida, a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
for making the image of anything appear on a wallin a 
ae room, either by day or night. 1831 Brewster Optics 
xl. § x95 Camera Lucida .. invented by Dr. Wollaston .. 
has come into very general use for .. copyingand reducing 
drawings. 1832 GeLt Pompeiana 1. v.79 The original draw. 
ing as obtained by the camera lucida. 

Camerade, -ado, obs. forms of Comrapn. 

Cameral, a. [a. Ger. Rameral, ad, med.L. 
camerél-is, f, camera in its late sense of ‘chamber, 
bureau’.] Of or pertaining to the camera or 
‘chamber’ ; relating to the management of the state 
property (in Germany). Hence Ca:merali'stic c., 
Ca:merali'stics sd, 4/. (in Latin form cameralza). 

x76a tr, Busching’s Syst. Geog. IV, 103 The imperial 
royal representation and chamber, with which the cameral 
exchequer is connected. /did, IV. 522 The Amptskeller.. 
looks to ., economical and cameral matters, 1830 W. 
Tavtor Germ. Poetry III, 242 Gothe..was ennobled in 
1782 with the appointment of Cameral President. 

Cameral, variant of CAMBREL. 

Cameranious, a. sonce-word. [f. L. camera] 
Chamber-. 

x79 T. Twsninc County Cleveyoz. (2882) 147 Private 
cameranious fiddlings and singings. 

Camerate (kzmérét), 2. Zool. [ad. L. camer- 
at-us, taken as = ‘chambered’ (see next).] Divided 
into chambers ; chambered ; =CAMERATED 2, 

1843 TRAHERON Vigo’s Chirurg. 1. xxi. 33 Some [exitures, 
i, e, abscesses] are called camerate, bycause they have many 
concavites and chambers, 188 CreLanp Lvolution iii, 83 
Camerate eyes found in the invertebrata. 

+Ca'merate, v. Ods. [f. L. camerdt- ppl. 
stem of camerare to vault, f. camera: see -ATE3.] 
trans. To vault, to arch. 

1623 Cockeram, Camrerate, to siele, or vault. 1686 BLount, 
Caimerate, to vault, seil, or make an Arch or Roof, 

Camerated. (keméreltéd), 2p7. a. [£. prec.] 

1. Arch, Arched, vaulted. ? Ods. 

1678 Puitues, Camerated, vaulted, or arched, a term 
mat in Architecture. .1708 E. Harron New View Lond, 
TI. 362/1 The roof within is camerated and covered with 
Lead. | 1827 D, Hucuson Walks thro’ London 187 The roof 
of the interior is camerated. 

2. Zool. Divided into chambers (as some shells), 

1836 Topp Cyc?. Anat. I. 547/r The camerated portion of 
the shell, 2854 WoopwarpD Mollusca (1856) 77 Shell ex- 
ternal, camerated and siphuncled. 

Cameration (keméréfon), [ad. L. camera- 
zion-em vaulting, f. camerare; or f. CAMERATE v.] 

1. Arch. Vaulting, arching. ? Oés. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. (R.) Where two arches 
intersect, which is the as tea manner of cameration, 1721 
Batrey, Cameration, Vaulting or Arching. 273% JouNsoN. 

b. Steg. An old term (=Galen’s xapdpwpa) 
for a fracture of the skull where the bones appear 
arched. Ae 
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CAMERELLE. 


1730°6 in Bary, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cauttration; 
synonymous with Casarosis. 1 ON cerere 5p 

2. Zool. Division (of a shell, etc.) into chambers, 

1877 Huxcey Anat, Inv. An, xii. 658 The cameration of 
the skeleton. .- av 23 

+Camérelle, Ods.xare—'. [It. and med.L, 
dim. of camera.] A little chamber. 

“8 Cath, Angi. 52 A camerelle, camerelia. 

amerie, var. of CaMERY. . 

Camerige, camerike, obs. ff. Cawpric. 

Camerine: see CAMARINE. : 

Camerist. sonce-wd. [app. a. F. candbriste 
chamber - woman, ad. It. camerista, £. camera 
chamber.) Chamber-woman, lady’s maid. 

1838 New Month. Mag. LI. 515 The fraternal camirist 
attacked the hair of her sister with combs, brushes, perfume, 
and all the tact ofa genuine artiste, 

Cameronian (kemérouniin), a, and sd. [f. 
the name Camervon+-TaAN.] A. adj. Pertaining 
to Richard Cameron, his tenets, or his followers, 
B, sb. A follower of Richard Cameron, a noted 
Scottish Covenanter and field preacher, who re- 
jected the indulgence granted to nonconforming 
ministers and formally renounced allegiance to 
Charles II, His followers afterwards constituted 
the body called the ‘Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland’, 

1690 B. EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, Canrcronians, Field-Con- 
venticlers (in Scotland), 269 Lutrreu. Brief Rel. (1857) 
II. 229 The Cameronians pretend neither to acknowledge 
king Witiam or king James, but king Jesus, and declare 
for the old covenant. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 15 Camero- 
nian Zealots inthe Western Shires. 1816 Scorr O/d Mort. 
Introd., The religious sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians, 
was at that_time much noted for austerity and devotion. 
1886 W.G. Brame in Dict. Nat. Biog. s.v, R. Cameron, 
It ought to be added that the ‘reformed presbyterians’ 
decline the term ‘Cameronian’, although to this day it is 
applied to them in popular use. . 

2. Cameronian Regiment: the title of the old 
26th Regiment of Foot in the British Army (now 
the ist Battalion of the Scottish Rifles), formed 
originally of the Cameronians and other Presby- 
terians who rallied to the cause of William III, 
and fought at the Battle of Killiecrankie. 

1848 MacauLay fist. Eng. xiii. 7 ‘ 

+ Camery. ? Ods. A disease of horses, in which 
pimples appear on the palate ; the frozsce. 

1g72 Mascaut. Govt, Cattle (1627) 16a, Camerie, is in his 
mouth venomed. 16r0 Marxuam JZasterp, 1. xxvii, 262 
The Camery or Frounce in horses, are small pimples or 
warts in the midst of the palate, 1727 BrapLey Ham. Dict, 
Camery or Frounce, a distemper in horses, being small 
warts or pimples in the palate of a horse’s mouth. 

Cames(e, var. of Cammes, Ods.; see also CAMISE, 

Came-stone, another form of Cam-STONE. 

r6rg Sir R. Bovre in Lismore Paper's (1886) I. 90, I gave 
him a came stone for his arms, . 

Camestres. Zogic. A mnemonic word, re- 
presenting the second mood of the second figure 
of syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a 
universal affirmative, the minor-premiss and the 
conclusion universal negatives. 

xggt T. Witson Logigue Hja, Ca. The christian right- 
eousnesse isthe purenesse of the mynde. swest. To 
weare a tipete, a coule, a shaucn croune is not the purenes 
ofthe minde. yes. Therfore the outwardeattyre is not the 
christian righteousnesse. 1870 Bowen Logic vii. 200. 

Camesyd, var. of CamorsEp, Ods. 

Cameylle, Camfeo, obs. ff. Casret, Caro, 

Camfer, -fire, -fory, etc., obs. ff. Capon. 

+ Camfering, p//. a. Obs. 

1582 STaNyuurst Zncis Ded. (Arb.) < Theyre Verses in 
camfering wise run harshe and rough. (Cf. Shropsh, Word- 
bh, (E. D. S.) Campering, metttesome, high-spirited:}  - 

Camforye, Camfrey, obs. ff. ComFrey; 

{Camion. Obs. [I*. camion a cart on low 
wheels, also in OF. chamion: see Littré.] A 
truck or ‘wagon -formerly used for transporting 
cannon, ©... - —‘Inmod, Dicts.  * os 

+ Ca'mis, camus. Ods. [Spenser’s.word was 
prob., meant to represent Sp. and Pr. camzsa,= 
Pg. caniza, It. camicia, caméiscia ‘shirt, smock, 
priest’s surplice’, Fs chemise (ONF. kemise) :— 
late L. camisia, camisa Yinen tunic, alb, ‘shirt (see 
CHEMISE); or else the cognate It. cdmzce surplice. 
It is hardly likely that he knew the Oriental gami 


or Camise (see below).] .A light loose dress of © 


silk or linen; a chemise, shirt, tunic. 


. 1596 Srenser /*,Q, 11, iit. 26 And {she] was yclad, for heat. 


of scorching aire, Allin a silken Camus lillywhight. Jéid. 


y.v. 2 [The Amazon] All in a Camis light ‘of purple silke: 


Woven uppon with silver, subtly wrought, - a 
Various foreign forms of the-word-camisia: 
camesa, camisa, camiseia, occur casually. . = 
1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Camesa, a Shirt or Shift. 
1796 Stepan Surinanu: I1.xx. 89 The rest of his (a rebel 
negro's} dress is a camisa; tied around his loins like a hand- 
kerchief, | 1825 Scorr Talisman xv, His:.person was wrap- 
ped in the folds of his camiscia, or ample gown of linen. e 
Camisa‘de, 127, Obs. orarch. [ac F. cami: 


sade.] = CaMmIsano. 


.1360 Daus tr, Slefdane’s Comnt, 268 2, The Emperour at- - 


sempteth the matter by a Camisade in the night, and 


50 


chouseth ont of the whole nombre the fotemen of Almaignes 
and Spanyardes, & comaundeth them te put on whyte 
shirtes ouer their harnesse. 16g0 W. WatkeERr /diont, Anglo» 
Lat, 80 Others were to set upon to give a camisade to the 
camp, 3819 Scorr Leg. Montrose xiii, ‘It was a pretty 
camisade, I doubt not .. a very sufficient onslaught.’ 2832 
Cariyte Sart, Res. 1.1.56. 1864 Reader 28 May 678 The 
word ‘Camisade’ .. had its origin in the surprise of a 
French post near Rebéc by the tt ed de Pescaire; the 
Marquis’s men on that occasion having worn white shirts 
over their clothes to distinguish them, — ~ 

Ca:misardo. AZ. Obs. or arch; Also 6 cam- 
massedo, camnesado, camisada, 7 camizado, 
8 camiscado. [ad. Sp. camtigada, camtsada, f. 
camtsa shirt: lit, ‘an attack in one’s shirt’: see 
Camis, CHEMISE, and -ADO ; also CanvaSaDo.} 

1. A night attack; originally one in which the 
attacking party wore shirts over their armour as a 
means of mutual recognition, (A very common 
word in 16~17th c.) 

1548 W. Parren Eafed. Scotl. in Arb. Garner TIT. 89 Of 
whon, in a camisado. .-his Lordship killed above eight fans 
dred. 1566 Gascoicne Yocasta Wks. 91 By night I wil the 
cammassado give. 1575 CuurcnyarD Chipges (1817) 110 
The French came forth, at midnight.. As though they 
would a camisado make. x579 FEentos Guicciard. xti. 
(1599) 554 Ranse de Cere..gaue them a Camnesado in their 
lodging. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 249 Camisada, 
a Spanish word, and doth signifie the inuesting or putting 
on of a shirt ouer the souldiers apparell or armour; the 
which is vsed in the night time, when any suddaine ex- 
ploit ..is to be put in practise vpon the enemy. 166 
Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1672) 83 Not dreaming of cack 
a Camisado. 1721 De For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 106 The 
garrison .. gave us several camisadoes, 18653 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt, V. xm_ xiii. 125 Prince Karl, ,has been on march 
all night, intending a night-attack or camisado. 


» StS: 
1565 Jewer Repl. Harding (1611) 5 Howbeit (gentle 
Reader) be of good cheere. ‘AN this re but a cannes 
These be but visards: they bee no faces. 1678 Butter 
Hud. . ii. 296 Some for engaging to suppress Lhe Camis- 
ado of Surplices .. More proper for the cloudy Night Of 
Popery, than Gospel-Light. 1837 Cantyte F2. Rev. IL, tv. 
vii. 216 A cami » or shirt-tumult, every where. 

_2. (erroncously) The shirt worn over the armour 
in a night attack. 

1618 Sir R. Wittiams Actions Lowe Countr, 82 (T.) Some 
two thousand of our men, all in camisadoes with scal- 
ing ladders. Jéid. 83 Their armours and camisadoes: I 
mean the shirts that covered their armours. : 

+Camisard, camisax. [a. F. camisard, {. 
Pr. camisa shirt-+ and: cf. CasisapE.] ‘Name 
given to the Calvinist insurgents of the Cevennes, 
during the persecution which followed the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes’ (Littré). Also ati id. 
1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3908/3 Accounts. -of the Successes of 
the Camisars against the French King’s Forces. /did. 
No. 3973/2 ‘Fhese Roman Catholicks call themselves the 
White Camisars, or the Florentines. x7x0 Steere & Ap- 
DIson Tatler No, 257 2 12 Brownists, Independents, Mason- 
ites, Camisars, and the like. 1816 Keanxece Trap, I. 

jo They could effect little in a midnight warfare against 
misards, 1882-3 Scuarr Relig. Encycl. 1. 376 Without 
leaders the Camisard army gradually melted away, 

Ca-misated #l. a, vare—°, See quots, 

2732 Battny vol. I1, Casisated, cloathed with a linen gar- 
mont, surplice or shirt, 1758 Jouxsox, Camisated, dressed 
with the shirt outward, IHence in mod. Dicts, 

Camiscia: sec Camis, CHEMISE. - 

{| Camise, camiss (kami's). Also (in Byron) 
eamese. [Arab, gone gami¢ under-tunic, shirt ; 
occurring in the Koran, but generally thought to 
be ad, L. camisia, camisa: see Camis, CHEMISE ; 
Mahn suggests Skr, Ashauma linen stuff.] The 
shirt worn by Arabs and other Mohammedans. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. Tambourgi ii, Oh! who is more 
brave than a dark Suliote,.In_his snowy camese and his’ 
shaggy capote? ¢x8%0 Nat. ELucyed, I. 237-The national 
costume of the lower orders [in Afghanistan] is..a large 
shirt, ‘camiss', worn over the trowsers, reaching down to 
the knees, 1859 Sata Ziv. round Clock (1861) 143 The Su- 
liote of the fruitship, in his camisc and capote, 1865 S. 
Evans Bro. Fabian's ALS, 105 Snow-white the camise. 

Camisole (kremisdul), [a, F. camztsole, ad. Sp. 
camisola, dim, of cantisa shirt: see CHEMIBE.] 

yi. A kind of sleeved jacket or jersey. 

3816 Gentl, Afag, LXXXVI. 1. 213 They wore short 
camisoles, huzar-sabres, 1828 G. W. Bripces An, Famaica 
II, xut.121 Columbus found. .a multitude. naked, orclothed 
only in a species of cami: ae ee 7 

2. & loose jacket worn by women when dressed - 
in negligée, “ Peas : 
- 1848 THackeray Van, Fair I, v.56 Mrs. O'Dowd the 
.good house-wife, arrayed in curl-papers and a camisole. 

1837 C, Bronti Professor 1. viii, 14 She seldom wore a 
gown—only a shabby cotton camisole. = ; _ 

3. A Sait jackets formerly put upon lunatics. 

188x in Syd, Soc. Lex, | 

Camister, Thieves’ cant.. [f. Casts in sense 
‘surplice’ (? termination suggested by wrdvister)_] 
A clergyman, a minister. — “ Pa) e : 

* 38sx Maview Lond, Labour I, 23 (Hoppe) 

Camizado, var. of CamrsaDo. Pak be 
Camilo. Obs. cf, CHAMELEON and CaMELIon. 

+ _¢z400 Maunpey, 289 There ben also in that contree manye 
Camles that is a lytille best as a goot, that is wylde, & he 
*lyvethe be the yr, and etethe nought ne drynkethe nought. - 
-Camlee; camly, var. Cumbiy, Indian blanket, 


CAMLET. 


Camlet (kemlét), sb. Forms: 5 chamlyt, 


‘chamelet(t, 5-6 chamlett, 5-7 cham(e)lot, 6 


chambelot, 6-7 chamblet(t, 6-8 chamlet, 6-9 
camblet, 7chamolet, camelott, camlott, 7= 8 ca- 
melot, 7-camlet. fapp. immediately from French: 


* Littré cites chamelof 13th c., camelot 16th c.; 


Cotgr. translates I. came/oz, ‘chamlet’; Du Cange 
has med, L. camelotum; Anglo-French statutes of 
Edward IV have chamelett, and the spelling with 
cham- was the prevalent one in English till after 
the Restoration. The ultimate origin is obscure ; 
at the earliest known date the word was associated 
(by Evropeans) withcamel, as if stuff made of camel’s 
hair; but there is reason to think it was originally 
the Arabic £hamlat, from Zhaml; Marco Polo (ed. 
Yule) I, 248 (Skeat). Khaml, khamlat, is ex- 
plained by Lane as ‘the nap or pile or villous 
substance on the surface of cloth’; éhamlat, by 
Johnson, as ‘camelot, silk and camel’s hair, also, 
all silk or velvet, especially pily and plushy’. Ac- 
cording to Littré, the Journal officzel of 1874, p. 
3220/1, says camelot is so called from the Arabic 
seil el kemel, the Angora goat; cf. CaMeL-xarn. ] 

A name originally applied fo some beautiful and 
costly eastern fabric, afterwards to imitations 
and substitutes the nature of which has changed 
many times over. ‘A kind of stuff originally made 
by a mixture of silk and camel’s hair; it is now 
made with wool and silk’ (J.). ‘A light stuff, for- 
merly much used for female apparel, made of long 
wool, hard spun, sometimes mixed in the loom 
with cotton or linen yarn’ (Ure). It is uncertain 
whether it was ever made of camel’s hair; but in 
the 16th and 17th c. it was made of the hair of 
the Angora goat. “ : 

According to Beck, Drager’s Dict, ‘In [the] production [of 
camlets}, the changes have been rung with all materials in 
nearly avery possible combination; sometimes of wool, 
sometimes of silk, sometimes of hair, sometimes of hair with 
wool or silk, at others of silk and wool warp and hair woof 
;+Those of our day have had cotton and linen introduced 
into their composition. They have been made plain and 
twilled, of single warp and weft, of double warp, and some- 
times with double weft also’, ~ : 

cxg0o LZ pig, (Turnb, 1843) rzy Wer ther of gold any 
clothes fownde. .Or was ther any chamlyt orsatyn, @ 1413 
Inv. Wardrobe Hex, [V (Draper's Dict), Seven_yards of 
red chamlett at 13s, 4d, the remnant. 1423 Jas. I. Kiugis 
Q. clvii, There sawe I. . For chamelot, the camel full of hare. 
492 Act ro Edw. IV, iti, Satens Sarcenetz & Tarterons 
Chamelettis & autres Draps de soie, & dore & sole, 1832-3 
Act 24 Hen. VILL, xii, Silke, chamblet, or tafata, 178 
Frorio rs? Fruttes 10, I wil buy .. Velvet, Grograyne, Sat- 
ten, Makadowe, Chambelot. 1615 G. Sanvys* ray. 15 
Natolia affoording great store of Chamolets and Grogerams. 
1634 Sin T. Hervert 7rav. 146 Some of rich gold or silver 
Chanicts, and other of cloth of gold, 1633 Swan Spec. AL 
(2670) 308 Camblet..of Camels hair as some’ do affirm. 
1644 Everyn Diary (1871) 64, I went to see their manu- 
factures in silke, their pressing and watering the grograms 
and chambletts. 1680 Morpen Geog. Meet. (1685) 327 
Famous .: for g lets. 1914 Gay Trivia 1. 46 
Show’rs soon drench the Camlet’s cockled Grain. 173) De 
For Eng. Trades, xxvi. (1841) 1. 266 Camlets from Nor- 
wich. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour I. 98 Here (Leyden) they 
make .. camblets, tho’ inferior to those of Great Britain. 
2774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist, 1. 35 Stuffs made from the hair 
ofthe Angora goat) are well Bown among us by the name 
of canrlet. - 1812 J, Suyrn Pract. Custoyts 256 Mohair. .is 
commonly imported ready spun, and is woven into camblets. 
1825 ELrHINsTONE Ace. aubut (1842) II. 87 The tents.. 
are of a kind of black blanket, or rather of conrse camlet, 
' b. Watered (water) camlet; camlet with a wavy or 
watered surface ; of. Fr. camelot a ondes (Cotgr.). 

1g96 Srensen JA. Q, 1v. xi. 4g Wav'd upon, like water 
chamelot. x6or Hottann Pliny I. 228 The waved water, 
Chamelot, was from the beginning esteemed the richest 
and brauest wearing. 1624 Bacon Mew Ati, (1650) ; A 
Gowne..of a kinde of Water Chamolet, of an excellent 
Azure Colour, 1658 RowLanp Joufet's Theat. Lns. 961 
Wings as if it were watered Chamblet. 2719 D'Unrgy P77/s 
(1872) VI. 95 A watered Camlet Gown she had. 

¢c. A garment made of camlet. Also fg. 

1623 Suaxs, /fen. VIII, v. iv, 93 You ? th’ Chamblet, get 
yp o' th’ raile. 1648 Herrics Hesfer. I. 64 Cloath’d in 
her chamlets of delight. 1847 L, Hunt Afex, Women, § 
B: IT, xi. 272 To see and be seen in his new camlet, 

Bory saig x3 Mychamlett kyrtell, 36 

rg26 Lance. Wills (1854) 1.13 My chamlctt kyrtell, a 162g 
Fustcase Wom, Prise. vy. i, His camblet breeches.. 1662 
Perrys Diary 6 Mar., This night my new camelott riding 
coate..came home. 1696 Br. Patnice Com, Exod. xxvi. 
{ed, 2) 507 These Camlet Curtains (as I may call them [of 
Goats’ hair), 1789 Mrs. Piozzt Fourn, France I. 5 The 


| women..in long white camblet clekes. ay L. Hunt Alen, 


Women, § B. 272 His blackcamlet cloak with silver buttons. 
.0. Comb., ascamilet-maker; camiet-mingled adj.; 


-also camlet-fly, a fly with mottled wings. 


3658 Rowtanp Mouffet's Theat. Ins. 969 Nature bred this 
with 2 chamblet mingled coloured coat. 1676 Corrox 
Angler 11. 335 In the middle of May (comes in) the Camlet- 
fly. 1750 Beawas Lex Alercat. (1752) 686 Of the aforesaid 
woo! te Camblet-makers alone take 80000 Ib. . 

Camlet, v. For forms see Casier sd, [f. 
préc.sb.] ¢zazs.To'mark or variegate as (watered) 
camlet’; to mark with wavy veins. Hence Ca‘m- 
leted Al. a.; Carmleting v7. sb, 


CAMLETEEN. 


1618 Botton Florus 1. v, 14 Embroydered Gownes, Cas 
sockes.chambleted with figures of palmes. 1626 -Bacon - 
Sylva § 658 Some have the Veines more varied and Cham- 
loted: as Oake, whereof Wainscot is made. Jéid. § 747 . 
The’ Turks have a pretty Art of Chamoletting of Paper. : t 
r6g2 Everyn dev, (1827) UI. 53, 1 also inspected'the mane | JEng.} for the Irish and Gaelic fora bent stick for hurling, 
ner of chambletting silk & grograms..in-Morefields. z6g2 | shinty, hockey, a golf-club, is camdz, caman.] 

Bentoives Zcoph. 1. liti, In sackcloth chamleted with tears. 1, A crooked staff, a crook ; esp. a stick or club 
1927 Brapiey Faw. Dict. 1. s.v. Alder, They afford the | with a crooked head, used in games to drive a 


Tnlayer Pieces curiously chambletted and very hard. ball, or the like: -* 
: a ema at: , elike; a hockey-stick ; hence, the game 
Camleteen, -ine (kemlét7n), 2 Also 8 played with su Ja stick, 3 9 


camlettee, camletine, gcambleteen, [f, Cater; rs . 

i fcdraieers a 3 o3428 Voc: in Wr.-Wiileker 666 (Nomeina Ludorum) Hoc 
ef. F, camelotixe.| An imitation camlet ; a ‘camlet Sadism, cambok, 1483 Cath. Azgl. 52 A Cambake [v.r. Cam- 
of inferior kind. joke], cambuce, 3547 SaLessury Welsh Dict., Kamoc, a 

3730-6 Bawey, Camlettee, Canleteen,aSortoffine worsted | camocke, x70 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) I. 1. xxix. 
camlets or camelots.- 1733 Cuausers Cych Sugd., Came 02/2 People please themselves .. some in Hand-ball, Foot- 
Zetine, in commerce, denotes a slight, narrow kind of camb- all, Bandy-ball, and in Cambuck, x821 Zain. Even. 
let, little valued. .also. .stuff made‘ of hair mixed with wool, | Courant 22 Jan., On Christmas and New Years day, matches 
in imitation of a camblet, 186x S: Jupp Margaret u. xi. | were played..at the camack and football. 1885 /nverness 
(872) 309 Dress of cambleteen. : 30 Yrs, ago ii, 80 A numerous party played a game of Cam- 

Caznleting (ke'mlétig). In 7 chamBleting. | mack. : : 

[f. Casnumr: cf. coating, shirting.| Stuff of camlet. 2. A crooked stick or piece of wood, a knee of 
timber ; a cambrel. 


1697 Evetyn Wenzisyt. viit. 280 Several sorts of Stuffs, camp) 
¢ 3480 Nominale in Wr..Wiilcker 724 (Nomina domo pertin 


Calandring and Chambletings. sae Ve ‘ ‘ect $e 
amlin, Cami REIN AMIE nentta) Hec cambuca, a cambok. c1sro Barctay Mirr. 
c = c ott, obs.f Cant a $8.,C ET. Good Mann. (1570) Bvj, Soone crooketh the same tree that 


ammaka, -oka, var. Castaca, a fine cloth, good camoke wilbe, Asa common prouerbe in youth I heard 
Cammamyill, -myld, obs. ff, CanomiLE. this sayde. 1580 Lyty £2 nplenes (Arb.) 237 Crooked trees 
Cammas, var. QuaMasH ; see CaMas, proue good Cammocks. /did. 408 If my fortune bee so yll 

a that searching for a wande, I gather a camocke. 1593 

Drayton Zclog. vu. 62 And earely crook'd that will a 
Camocke bee. 1615 Crooke Body of Afan 815 This tendon.. 
maketh an empty cauity, through which the Butchers peirce 
their Cammockes to hang the it vpon in the shambles. 

Ca‘mmocky, a. [f. Caustock1 + -y1.] 
or abounding in Cammock or Rest-harrow. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cammus, var. of Camors, Oés. 

Camnesado, obs. form of Camrsavo. 

Cam-nosed, a variant reading of cammosed, 
Caxotsep : prob. only an error, 

Camoca, var. of CAMAca, Ods., a fabric. 

| Camovcho, rave-1, [CE. It. camoscio ‘a kinde 
of stuffe worne in Italie’ (Florio).] A fabric. 
(In quot. applied contemptuously to a Spaniard.) 

1607 Dexker 7. Wyat Wks. Al x15 A Spaniard is 


a Camocho, a Callimanco, nay which is worse a Dondego. 


Camock¢e, obs. form of Cannock. 

+Camois, camus, @. (and sb.) Obs, Also 
4cammus, §-8 camoise, -oys, -oyse, 6 ?-ous, 
8 chamois, [a. F. canes, -use, ‘having a short 
and flat nose’. Thurneysen refers it to a Celtic 
source, comparing thé Ir. sb. camzs hollow, re- 
treating angle, bay, Gael. camas bought, bay, creek, 
space between the thighs: cf. Caméus- in place- 
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Gaelic camag ‘curl, ringlet, crook,’ and Manx 
cainag ‘crutch, crooked bat or shinty to play 
hurles; also the game itself’. 

But some of the senses of the Manx word may be from 


Cammassado, ~esado, var. of Camisapo. 
Cammauyne, obs. form of Caiovyne, 
Cammed. (kxmd), a. Obs. exc. dial. [app. 
extended from Cam a.; cf. wicked.] 
+1) =Camors; having a cam or camois nose. Ods. 
te 1380 Sat, Blacksmiths in Rel. Ant. 1.240 The cammede 
<agee cryen after col! col! ¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve’s 7. 
14 Rounde was hese face and kammede was hese nose. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 59 Cammyd, or schort nosyd, sinus. 
2. Crooked, perverse. dial. 
¢1946 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Tamers § MM. Whs. (1862) 
6z Its not to tell heaw camm’d things con happ’n! 875 B, 
Wavueu Old Cronies vt. 60 (in Lane. Gloss.) ‘Phow'st gettin’ 
camm’d as a crushed whisket, 
Hence Ca‘mmedness. 
c1440 Prom. Parv. 59 Chammydnesse [x499 cammed- 
nesse];-szw2tas, . 
Cammel, Cammeoril, obs. ff. Causr, CamBrun, 
+Cammes. Ots. Also cames, camwysse. 
Apparently a corrupt form of Canvas; ‘a kind of 
gauze for seuplen * (Jamieson), 
3540 Sc. Ld, Treas. Ace. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 1, gox 
For cammes to stuff the orpheis of be samin. rg4x Zéid. 309 
For xij boltis of cammes, to be salis. ress Ch. Acc. Levers 
ton, Line. in Archzol. XL1, 360 For iiij yardes of camwysse 
for the hye awlter, 1578 /nvendories 215 (Jam,) A lang pece 
of cammes, sewit with the armes of Scotland, 


Cammock! (kemok), Forms: reammoce, | names in Scotland. For another suggestion see 
“ue, I, 4 gammoc, 4-7 cammok, 5 cambmok, } Diez, and Littré.] 
shambmok, camok, -oke, -ocke, 6-8 cammock, | 1. Of the nose; Low and concave. Of persons : 
7 camock, 9 dial, cammick.* [OE. cammoc, Pug-nosed. 


generally assumed to be from Celtic, and to be the 
same word as the next, with a reference to crooked 
stems or roots’; but the plant is not so named in 
any Celtic language, and the root is not specially 
crooked, so that the actual origin remains doubtful.] 
+The plant Ononis spinosa (N. O, Leguminose) 
also called Rest-harrow,-and according to Cock- 
ayne, Cammock Whin. Some earlier writers iden- 
tified it with Peucedanunt; and ‘Petty Whin’; but 
it is not clear what plant or plants they meant. 

¢ 1000 Sav, Leechd, I. 209 Das wyrte man peucedanum, & 
odrum naman cammoc (v.7 cammuc] nemnep. ¢xeo0 O. E. 
Voc.in Mehl ay (Nomina Herbarum), Peucedantutt, 
cammoce. ¢x0go Géosses (Cott. Cleop.) ibid.-416 Gotuna, 
cammuc, 3377 Lane. P. Pl, B. xrx, 319 For. comunelich 
in contrees kammokes [ze.c? C. canmokes). .& wedes Fouleth 
be fruite-in be felde. «1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon) 
3 Pencedona, i. cammoc secundum quosdam. Jéid. 36 

‘esta dovis, herba est retinens boves in aratro, an. Cammoc. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P-R, xvii. cxxxviil. (1495) 695 The 
Cambmok is a pryckynge shrub. Jéid, Of the rotes and of 
the stalkes of Cambniok is made a medycyn that Physicyens 
call. Licium. Zééd.‘Chambmok gendreth fyre of itselfe. 
exqgo Alphita (Anecd, Ocon.)\156 Resta bouis’.. anglice 
hyseneherde uel cammok. . rg98 Lyte Dodoens vi. ix. 668 
The. roote of Resthatrow or Cammock, 1579 LANGHAM 
Gard. Health {x639) 327 Restharrow, Cammok, or Petyiwin. 
3775 Licutroor Mora Scot. (2777) 1.386 Prickly Restharrow 


or.Cammock. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 123 The above field 


contained many cammocks, . ,. - 
“2. Vaguely.applied dialectally to other plants, as 
St. John's Wort, Ragweed, Fleabane, Varrow, etc. 
3878 Britten & How, Plant.1,s. v.; In Hampshire almost 
any yellow flower.is called Cammock, =~ i 
. Cored, Carmmock whin =sense 1. 

_Cammock2, cambook (kemek)... Ods.-exc. 
Sc. Forms: .3 cambok, -oke,.-ake, 6 camok, 
~oke,.-ock, -ocke, (7 cambuo(k), 6, 9 Sz cam-~ 
mock, 9 ‘Sc. oatnack. [ME. kambok, app. ini- 
mediately ad. cambuca, a late L. word (Du'Cange 
cites Papias cambuta, sustentamen vel baculus,’_ 
sa pete croci, and Gloss. tent came. 
7e@, DECULUS episcoporum), app. of Ganlish origin, 7 i : 
derived_from lane aun), SEP Cam; pa “MOIS +-L2.] | Like a:camois nose ; ee d ‘ 
in mod. Welsh. by." camazg, camog fem. ‘ piece “And caenaly aks Se oa, dele ] ace 
of bent wood, the felloe of a wheel’, Cf, -also _, Camok(e, obs; form of Cammoox. ~*~ 


€ 1380 Sir Ferusmb, 4437 Ys browes were bobe rowe and 
grete, ys nose cammus. ¢ 1386 CHAvcER (eeves 7. 14 
ound was his face and camuse (so 3 AZSS.; v.7. kamuse, 
camoyse, kammede, Hari. camois] was his nose. 1580 
Barer Al. C 444A nose, that is to say, crooked 
vpwardeas the Morians. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. 
vi. x. 328 Many Spaniards. .of the race of Barbary Moores 
«shave not worne out the Camoys nose unto this day. 16g0 
Buiwer Anthropomet. vii. (1653) 123 The Inhabitants have 
all Camoyse or saddle Noses, “ x745 tr. Colusmella’s Husb. 
B vj, Such oxen ,.[as have] black eyes and lips, wide 
nostrils, a camoys nose. 175: CHAnsERs Cycé. s,v The 
Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. 2877 R. H. 
Horne in Mrs. Browning’s Lett. Ul. 277 A gentleman .. 
with a Jarge camus nose. i i 
b. fig. Low and curved like a camois nose. 
, 1664 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. xxi. 52 The Cornice 
is camuse and blunt. | 
ce. Hence cazois-osed. 
160x Hortanp Pliny I. 336 The former haue flat noses, 
the other are hooked and camoise nosed vpward. 1656 
. Blount Glossogr., Camotse-nosed, hooked-nosed, . 
2. absol. or quasi-sb. A person or animal with 
a camols nose, 
‘1485 -Caxton Chas, Gt. (1881) 94 The camuse. .is_geffro: 
Jangeuyn. zg15 Barctay Egdoges tv. (1870) C vj, She wit! 
“Bacchus her camous did promote. 1618 Sin R. Wituians 
Actions Low County. 49 White little hounds, with crooked 
noses, called camuses. x75x Cuampers Cycl., Camus, a 
person with a low, flat nose, hollowed or sunk in the middle. 
+ Carmoised, z. Obs, Also 4~5‘camused, 6 
gamesyd, camoused, cammoised, cammosed, 
7 camus’d,.-oysed. [f, Cawors +'-ED.] “Made 


camois; having a camois nose. 

1393 Gower Con/.'Ilz10 Some one, for. she is noble of 
kinne .. Some one, for that is camused, @ 1533 Lp. 
Bexners {uo xxxiil. 103 Grete eeres and a camesyd nose. 
1583 Sranvnursr Poems {Arb.) 14x This slut with a“cam- 
moysed haucks. nose. -cx60o Montcoments Flyting' 472. 
That cammosed ‘[ed. 1688*camnosed] cocatrice they quite 

“with themcarie. ‘162g Listz Du Bartas, Noe'xx Camoysed 
dolphins, “1637. B. Jonson Sad Shefi.,'u. iu49 Though 
my nase be camus'd, my lipps thick, And my‘chin bristled ! 

- 2650 Butwer Auth, vil. 82. All children ate a little 
camoised about the Nose, before the bridge riseth.. - 

+ Carmoisly, ca°mously, adv. Obs. [f. Ca- 


* the Neapolitan. 


CAMOUFLET. 


Camomile, cham- (ke'mémoil). Forms: 
3-4 came-, camamille, 5 camamylie, -melle, 
-myle, camomelle, 5-6 camomylle, 6 camma- 
myll, -myld, cam(m)omyle, camamile, -mil, 
-mel, camimile, chamomylle, -myle, chame- 
mell, 6-7 cammomill, 6-8 camomil(1, 7 cha- 
mamil, chamemell, cammomel, chamee-, cha- 
meynile, chamomel, (8 camomoi}), 8-9 chamo- 
mil, 6—- camomile, [a. F. caxomille (also for: 
mefly canamille), ad. L. chamomilla (Pliny, etc.), 
an altered form of chamamélon (Pliny, Palladius, 
etc.), a. Gr. xapatpndov earth apple (f. xayet on 
the ground + pfdov apple); so called from the 
apple-like scent of the blossoms. Cf. It, and Pr. 
camonilla, Sp. camomila, Fr. dial, camomile, cama- 
mile. The spelling cha- is chiefly in pharmacy, 
after Latin; that with ca- is literary and popular.) 

1. The name of a Composite plant, Avzthemzs 
nobilis, an aromatic creeping herb, found on dry 
sandy commons in England, with downy leaves, 
and flowers white in the ray and yellow in the 
disk, but in cultivation often all white like a 
double daisy, The flowers are employed in medi- 
cine for their bitter and tonic properties. Also 
distinguished as Noble or Roman Camomile, 
White C., and in its single wild form as Scotch C, 

©1265 Voc. in Wr-Wiileker 557 Camoméilla, camemille, 
maiwe. 1313 in Wardrobe Acc. Edw. IT, 20 Camamille, 
i2d. ¢1440 Promp, Para, aH Camamyle, herbe, camamilla. 
a1450 £. E. P, (1862) 141 Vn-to a benche of camomylle My 
wolulle hede I dyd inclyne. 1483 Cath, Angl, 52 Camo. 
melle, canomillum., 1513 DouGias @xels xit, Prol, 116 
The clavyr, catcluke, aa the cammamyld. 1530 Pazscr. 
z02/2 Cammamyll herbe, casmamille, 1540 Evyot Zmage 
Gow. (r§56) 63b, The grounde was thicke covered with 
Camamile. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes (E.E. T. S.) 13 
Aathenus [Anthemis} .. is called in siglishe Cammomyle. 
1573 Tusser Hs, (1878)95 Herbes of all sortes. .Camamel, 
1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 77 Chamamell is hot and 
dry in the first degree. 605 Timae Quersit. 1, vii. 33 The 
flowers of chamamil. 1660 Bonn Scuf. Reg. 41 The Camo. 
mile the more it is trodden on, the better it groweth. 1748 
Tuosson Cast, [ndot, 1. \viii, He bask’d him on the ground, 
Where the wild thyme and camomoil are found. 1794 
Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxvi. 397 Common or true Camo- 
mile. sometimes covers a considerable extent of ground on 
dry sandy commons, 1878 T, Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 51 
Warm fomentations..medicated with. .chamomile. 

b. Also used as an English book-name for the 
genus Anthems, and popularly applied to several 
allied plants, esp. A/atricaria Chamomilla (Wild 
Camomile, pegs C., German C., or Camomile 
Goldins) ; Anthemis Cotula (Stinking Camomile, 
Dog’s C., May-weed) ; Blueor Purple C., the Sea 
Starwort, Aster 7) vipolium ; Red or Purple C., 
Adonis auiumnalis (from its foliage). : 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxx. 184 Stinking Camomill or Co- 
tula foetida, Jdéd. 185 Vnsauery Camomilla (47. zrodora} 
or Cotula non foetida, 1597 Gerarp Herbal, Women that 
dwell by the seaside call it.. blew camomill, 1783 Atvs- 
wortn Lat. Dict. (Morell) v1, Canta, Dogs camomile. 1790- 
1820 Sowerby Fug. Bot. (ed. 3) VI. 52 Corn Chamomile, 
Anthemis arvensis. 1859 Geo. Evior A, Bede 214 The 
wild camomile that starred the road side. 

2. Comb., as camomile-flower ; also eamomile- 
alley, an alley planted with camomile (see quot.) ; 
camomile-tea, an infusion of camomile flowers, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 96 A Physitian prescribeth, for the 
cure of the Rheume that a Man should walk continually 
upon a *Camomill-alley; Meaning that he should put Camo- 
mill within his Socks. 1652 Cutperrer Eng. Physic 18 
Boiled with. .*Chamomel flowers. 1753 World 37,1... am 
forced to attend with her *camomile tea. 

Camooyne: see CAMOVYNE. : 

+ Camoroche. Ods. rare. The Wild Tansy or 
Silver-weed (Potentilla ansertia). 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 204 Gosys gres, or camoroche, or 
wylde tanzy, camaroca, vel tanasetum agreste. 

|| Camorra (kimpi). [It. camorra (kamprra), 
‘Irish rugge or mantle, a Mariners frocke’ (Florio).] 

. A kind of smock-frock or blouse. , 

1869 W. Gttpext 2. Borgia I. 211 She was dressed..in a 
camora, of gold shot brocade. ; 

2. A secret society of lawless malcontents in 
Naples and Neapolitan cities. Sometimes ¢rans/. 

3865 Sat, Rev. 21 Jan. 87/1 The Camorra is a system of 
organized extortion, which has survived the Bourbon rule... 
its name is conjectured to be that of a species of short coat 
worn by members of the society. 1880 Horn, Rev. Feb. 174 
The profits which. . this official camorra divide between them 
are enormous, - ‘oats ‘ 

’ Hence Camo‘rrism, the principles or practice of 

this society ; lawlessness, anarchy. Camorrrist, 

amember of acamorra. ~ | : ; 

* 3863 Sat. Rev. 7 Nov. 623/2 The notes .. treat .. of. the 

Neapolitan Camorrists. 1883 “Chamb. Frid. 78.The Ca- 

morrist remains the’ personification of power.and heroism to 
+Camose. Obs, [cf Cantzwe.] A sea-gull. 

1838-46 Exyor, Candoscccus, a sea gull, or'a camose, — 

- || Camondlet (kamuefl).-12/..[Fr.: see Littré.] 
A mine containing a. small charge -of: powder, 
laced in a wall, of earth between the galleries of 
esieged arid besieger, so as, meRION NS to bury, 
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suffocate, or cut off the retreat of the miner on the 
opposite side ; a ‘stifler’. = 

3 +836 in Penny Cyel. Vi. 197/2 Cantouflet or Stiffer. 1847 
in CRalc. 

Camous, -ed: see Camors, CAMOISED. 

Camovyne,-wyne. Se. Also6 cammauyne, 
Qcamooyne, =CAMOMILE. 

1549 Compl, Scot. 67, I sau cammauyne, quhilk is gude 
for ane scabbit moutht. 1768 Ross Helexore 112 (Jam.) On 
the camowyne to lean you down, 1884 Mitrer Plant-x., 
Camooyne, or Camowyne, Anthemis nobilis. 

Camow-nosed, a. = Camois-nosed. Casois. 

«1600 Hume in Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poctry iii. 386 (Jam.) 
His little camow-nosed sheepe, And rowtting kie to feede. 

Camoys(s, var. of CAMors, Obs, 

+Camp, 54.1 Obs. exc. dial, Also 1-3 comp, 
3 komp, 4 kamp. ([OE. camp, cpp, corresp. to 
OF ris. camp, cpinp, (MDu. camp, Du. Lamp), MLG. 
amp, OHG. champf (MUG. and Ger. kampf), 
combat, all mase., ON. Aapp ( £ from ap) neuter, 
(Da. and Sw, damp) contest, keenness, vehemence. 
WGer. or OTeut. *4avipo-z was presumably an 
early Germanic adeption of L. camp-us in its 
transferred sense ‘ field of contest or combat’, also 
‘duel, fight, battle, war’; see Cap sd.2, The word 
was thoroughly at home in WGer., and gave 
origin to numerous derivatives, particularly the 
vb. Zampjor ; see Kemp v. and cf. Kemp sd,:—-OE. 
cempa, WGer. kampjo-n = late L. campion-em 
Cuampion. In ME. the word survived longest in 
the north, esp. as an archaism of alliterative verse. 

(Kluge and others, however, claim the word as native 
Teutonic, mainly on the ground of the improbability that 
the Germans who had so many native words to designate 
war, should adopt a foreign designation; but they offer no 
Satisfactory account of its etymology.)]} 

+1. Martial contest, combat, fight, battle, war. 

Beowulf 5003 In campe secrong cumbles hyrde, ¢ ro00 
Riddles vii. 2 (Gr.) Mecg esette’ Crist to compe. ¢rzos 
Lay, 4215 Per heo weren on kompen [1275 fihte]. /d7d. 
4347 Pu eart muchele betere cniht to halden comp [1275 
werre} and ifiht. /did. 14024 Per wes feht swide strong 
comp swide sturne. 2a xq00 Morte Arth, 3702 Alte be kene 
mene of kampe, knyghtes and ober. 

2. Hence Camp-ball: An ancient form of foot- 
ball in which large numbers engaged on both sides. 
See Camp v1 3, and Casmine vb. 56.1 
.¢ 600 Day Buggy. Bedn, Gr. in Strutt Sports & Past. 1. 
iii, I am Tom Stroud of Hurling, I'll play a gole at camp- 
ball. 1840 lee Came Esk Fighting camps. 1847-78 
Hatuiwe et, Cam, an ancient athletic game of ball formerly 
in vogue in the Eastern Counties. 1887 /é/ust, Lond, News 
26 Feb. /t The game in very ancient times was not so 
properly called football as camp-ball. 2887 JEssorr Arcady 
236 Camp-ball .. used to be a very favounte game in my 
parish some fifty years ago, and it was, by all accounts, a 
very rough one—something like football: 

Camp (kemp), sb.2  Also6-7 campe. [a. F. 
camp (16th c. in Littré) in same sense: cf. It., 
Sp., Pg. campo camp’, orig. ‘ field’, and F. cham, 
Pri camp, field, field of tournament, field of battle 
iL. camp-us level field, sec. the Campus Martius 
at Rome, the place for games, athletic practice, 
military drills, etc., whence ‘field of contest or 
combat’, ‘field of battle’. Although cams was 
the Norman form of cham, no trace of it appears 
in ME., which had only Cusp from central OF., 
in the senses of ‘field of duel or tournament’ and 
heraldic ‘field’. Cawip was introduced early in 
the 16th c., from contemporary Fr. and with the 
sense castra@, but was also at first used to render 
L. campus in other senses, as well as occasionally 
in the sense of the earlier chavzp ‘ field of combat’, 

Littré supposed that the 16th century French use of camp 
was merely the literary adoption of the Picard form in a 
special sense; but evidently it was an adaptation of It. 
(or ?Sp.) canifo, in a sense not used with B, champ.J 

I. In the military sense. 

1. The place where an army or body of troops is 
lodged in tents or other temporary means of shelter, 
with or without intrenchments. In common 
modern use the collection of tents, huts, and other 
equipments is the chief notion, the site being the 
‘camping-ground’; but as used of ancient works, 
Roman, British, Danish, etc., it usually means the 

sintrenched and fortified site, within which an army 
lodged or defended itself; 2 modern éutrenched 
camp includes both notions. The name is also 
given to a permanent station for the reception of 
troops, in order that they may be trained in 
manosuvring in large bodies, and in campaigning 
duties generally, asthe camps at Aldershot, Shom- 
cliffe camp, camp of Chalons. 
+ 1528 Sin Gr, pe Cassatis, etc. (The King’s Ambassadors 
with the Pope)in Strype Zced, Alem. I. 1, xxiii, 6x It is very 
pereala, that the Spanyards have refused batel, and conveyed 
themself out of ther. camp neerer unto Naples ‘in the night, 
+1860 Bint (Genev.)2 Kings vii. 7 They left their tentes and 
their horses and their asses, cuen the campe as it was, and 
filedde for their lives. 1593 Suaxs. Lucr. Argt. 13 Sextus 
Tarquinius, . departed with the rest backto the camp, | 1683 
Burnet tr. Afore's Utopia 170 They fortify their Camps well, 
with a deep and large Trench, ‘2697 Daynun Vir. Georg. 
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tt. g40 The Youth of Rome. .pitch their sudden Camp be- 
fore the Foe. 2727-51 Cuaspers Cycl.s.v., Rhoe, describ- 
ing the great Mogu!'s camp, says, it is twenty English miles 
round, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits v. Ability Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 33 He disembarked his legions, erected his camps and 
towers. x870 F. Wison C/. Lindis/. 70 A fine ancient 
British camp, upon a neighbouring hill-top. Me 

2. A body of troops encamping and moving to- 
gether; an army on a campaign. (In earlier Eng. 
the host.) . 

1584 Vicary Zugtishut. Treas, 39 In anno 1551, when, 
the said citie was taken and destroyed by the campe of 
Charles‘the first. ¢1590 Martows Jfassacr. Paris 1. vi, 
Dismissthy camp. 1598 Grenewey Zacitus’ Aun. tv. vi.97 
This fleeting enemy was not to bee pursued with a maine 
campe. 16x Brpte 1 Sav. iv. 7 God is come into the campe 
(Cover, hoost, Genev. hoste]. 1706 Farquuar Recruit, 
OF. u.i, I hope you have more honour than to quit the 
service, and she more prudence than to follow the Camp. 
198t Jouxson Ramdl. No. 144 7 4 Multitudes follow the 
camp only for want of employment. 1839 Tuiriwact 
Greece III. 451 The army was formed in a hollow square, 
inclosing the baggage and the followers of the camp. 

b. Hlying camp, camp-volant: ‘a little amy 
of horse and foot, that keeps the field, and is con- 
tinually in motion’ (Phillips 1696-1706), See 
also quot. 1699. ? Obs. 

1597 Houxsnep Chron. IT. 1040/2 Who .. with a campe 
yolant did what he could to stop the Englishmen within 
Hadington from vittels. 1726 De For Hest. Devil (1822) 
299 Some of his camp-volent are always present. 1611 

OTGR., Camp volaut, a flying campe, a campe of light- 
horsemen for ordinarie reades. 1699 B. Ee. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Flying-Cantfs, Beggers plying in Bodies at Funerals. 1727- 
§t Campers Cycl, s.v. Camp, Flying Camp is a strong 

ody of horse or dragoons. 

e. Camp-royad: the main or chief body of an 
army with the commander-in-chief; a great body 
of troops; hence fig. a great number, a host. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. 31 b, False witnesses they had in 
pay a Campe royal. 1601 Dent Pathw, Heanen 216 A 
Campe-royall, euen forty thousand strong. 164: Brom 
Jou. Crew 1. Wks. 1873 IIL. 377 This Doublet. .might serve 
to furnish a Camp Royal of us. 7 ‘ 

8. Used for: The scene of military service; 
military service, the military life in general. 

1925 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. m1. iv, 1 must .. my Patrick 
soon remove ‘fo Courts and camps that may his soul im- 
prove. 1799 Lams Corr. Ixxi. (1870) 194 The world, the 
camp and the university have spoilt him among them. 1805 
Scott Last Afinstr. ni. xv, Love rules the court, the camp, 
the grove. 1827 Keste Chr. V.1 Advent x, Through court 
and camp he holds his heavenward course serene, 1855 
Macautay fist, Eng. II. 204 His knowledge of courts and 
camps was such as few of his countrymen possessed. 

TI. ¢ransf. from the military sense. 

4, The temporary quarters, formed by tents, 
vehicles, or other portable or improvised means of 
shelter, occupied by a body of nomads or men on 
the march, by travellers, gipsies, companies ofsports- 
men, lumbermen, field-preachers and their audi- 
ences, or pace ‘camping ont’; an encampment. 

Connected with sense x by intimate gradations, e.g. the 
camp of the Israelites, or of North American Indians, 

1560 Biste (Genev.) La. xvi. 13 At cuen the quailes came 
and couered the campe (//xdg. castra, Coverp, tentes}, 2823 
F, Coorer Pioneer xx, ‘Che sugar-boiler, who was_busy in 
his ‘camp’, 3864 W. Camrbete Aly Judian Fral. Contents 
--Sport at Dharwar .. A Civilian's Camp, . Bison-Shooting, 
etc. 1886 F. H. Guittemanrn Cruise of Marchesa 1. 95 It is 
the hunter’s rule to see that the fire is extinguished... before 
breaking camp. 

b. loosely. ‘Quarters.’ ; 

19747 H. Watroce Corr. (1837) I. ro8, I am got into a néw 
camp and have left my tub at Windsor. 

5. An encamping; a ‘camping out’, 

In Australia the regular term for an expedition or exeur- 
sion for fishing, shooting, etc., in which the party camps out. 

1865 Jutelt. Observ. No. 37. 15 A previous night’s camp 
near the spot. 1880 Incits Azistyal, Cousins 233 We're 

oing to have a regular camp; we ,. intend going to Port 
foe king to have some shooting, fishing, and general diver. 
sion, 1886 Pall Mall G, 3 Aug, 13/2 Cadet corps (now out 
for a week’s camp). _ ; 

6. The whole company or’ body of ‘persons en- 
camped together, as surveyors, lumbermen, sports- 
men, etc.; a company of nomads, ’ 

r7so Beawes Lex Aercat. 79%. ‘The Chan of the Western 
Moungalcs Camp, tributary to China. 1864 in Wessrer. 

_ ITI, fg. from the military sense. © 

7. A ‘host’ or ‘army’ of arguments, facts, etc.” 

1566 Pater Pal, Peas, Ded., Titus Liuius in whom is 
contayneéd a large campe of noble facts and exploites at. 
chieued by valiaunt personages, 
xiv, 282 ‘The main camp of allegations. © = - 

_ 8. -a. A, body of adherents of a militant doc- 
trine, or theory. bb. The position in which. ideas 
or beliefs are intrenched and strongly defended. 

* x8gx Mortry Voltaire (1886) 23 No one who has marched 
ever so short a way out of the great camp of old ideas, 1885 
Cropp Afpths §& Dr. un. vii. 182 Matters still dividing philo- 
sophers into opposite camps. aa a 

IV. In sense of ME..Coaue, |. 

. +9. The field of-combat,-the lists. Obs. rare‘. 
xg2g Lp, Bernens /roiss, Il. clsi, [clvii.] 446 Howe: he 

-durste ..do armes with hym in campe or iustes mortal, 

_ WV. In various senses of L. campus. : : 
“+10; Campe of Mars, Camp fart: = Campus 

Martius. Obs. 


189x E, Burr sled Fideng 


‘ 


1834 Loy Berners Colt, Bhs M.'Aurel. (1546) F viij, The ! 
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emperour goynge to the campe of Mars. 1647 R. Stary. 
ton Fuvenaé 109 Exercising and training like the tyrones 
or young souldiers in Camp Mart. 

+11. Plain, level surface, field. Watery camp 
(cwritlens campus, campus latus aquarum): the 
surface of the sea. Obs. - 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas 1, iii, (1641) 29/2 Whereby 
w'are stor'd with Truchman, Guide & Lamp, To search all 
corners of the watery Camp, ‘ 7 7 

+12. Field of inquiry; field of discussion or de- 
bate, subject of debate. Ods. . 

2538 Lrtanp Jfin, I. p. xxi, I have more exspatiatid yn this 
Campe then they did. 1538 Srarxey Zugland iv. 128 
Wherfor I wyl not entur into that Camp. 

| VI. 13. =Spanish cago: see quot. 

1877 Athenzunt 1 Dec. 703/2 The, Falkland Island word 
for expanses of bog land, ‘camp,’ is not derived from the 
French champ.,but from the Spanish campo. 

414. (A sense of F. camp: see quot.) Obs. rare—°. 

1753 CuamBers Cyc/. Sufp., Camp, is also used among the 
Siamese and East-Indians, for a quarter of a town assigned 
to foreigners, wherein to carry on their commerce. In these 
camps, each nation forms itself a kind of city apart, in which 
their store houses and shops are, and the factors and their 
families reside. [So in Loudon Encycl. 1829.) 

VII. attrib. and Comé, a. Simple, as canip- 
boy, -craft, -diseases, -equipage, -equipment, -fare, 
Sashion, frock, -guide, -hut, -keeper, -hettle, -kit, 
-language, -life, mill, -money, -plot, -squire, stove, 
ete. : : 

1813 Wetiincton in Gurw. Disd, XL. 27 Stores commonly 
called *camp equipments. 1820 T. Mircnett Aristoph, |. 
121 The sack that holds our coarse *camp-fare. 1886 Pal? 
Ala G.28 July 2/1 Seated *camp-fashion on boxes. @ 1849 
J.C. Mancan Poems (1859) 338 In an uniform of blue and 
white And a grey *camp-frock he is dressed. 1828-40 
‘Tyrer Hist. Scot. (1864) 1. 153 The servants who remained 
in the *camp-huts. 1805 Naval Chrox, XIV. 35 Bailing it 
out with a “camp-kettle. 32830 Arison Hist, £trope XI. 
Ixxvi. § 39. 447. The ponderous iron camp-kettles hitherto 
used by the soldiers had been exchanged for lighter ones. 
186x Max Miter Sc. Lag. 303 Urdu-zeban, *camp-lan- 
guage, is the proper name of Hindustani. 1828 MacauLay 
Hatlam, Ess, (1854) 1,72 The Judges would have given as 
strong a decision in favour of *camp-money as they gave 
in favour of ship-money.” 1610 Hortanp Camden's Brit. 
83 Maximus, a base *Campe-Squire. 

b. Special comb., as camp-bed, -bedstead, 2 
bed or bedstead for use in field-service; hence 
spec. a bedstead made to fold up within a narrow 
space; a trestle bedstead ; camp-chair, a form of 
folding chair; +camp-chaplain, an army chap- 
lain; camp-colour, a flag or colour used in 
marking. out and arranging the camping-ground 
for 2 body of troops; hence camp colour-man (see 
quot.) ; camp-disease, -duty (see quots.) ; camp- 
fever, 2 name given to fevers of an epidemical 
character occurring in camps, chiefly typhus ; 
camp-fire, a fire it in a camp or encampment; 
hence a milijary social gathering ina garrison, ete, ; 
spec. in U.S, a re-union of members of one or 
more clubs, ‘posts’, of the ‘Grand Army of the 
Republic’, a society of ex-volunteers; camp-finx, 
-furniture (see quots.); camp-marshal=F. mard- 
chal de cantp~, see CAMP-MASTER; camp-paper, 2 
kind of copying paper, like carbon-paper ; eamp- 
party, a party forming a camp, camping-out 
party; camp-seat, -stool, a light portable fold- 
ing stool; camp-vinegar, a preparation made by 
mixing vinegar with Cayenne pepper, soy, walaut- 
ketchup, anchovies, and garlic, and afterwards 
straining it, Also CAMP- FOLLOWER, - MASTER, 
“MEETING. 

1690 Lond, Gaz, No. 2529/4 One large Tent fit tor a 
Colonel, with Chairs and *Camp-Beds, 2825 Hone Eueay- 
day Bk, 1. 940 A *camp-bedstead, of planks resting on 
bars of iron, 1885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 631/1. Winthrop 
found a “camp chair, 1679-88 Sec. Serv. Money Chas. 
§ Yas. (1851)196 One of the *camp chaplains. .on his allow- 
ance of 8s. per diem.’ 1783 Ray in Phit. Trans, LXXV. 
422 By arranging *camp colours in the. intervals. 1753 
Cuanpeks Cye2: Supp. s.v.. The *camp_ colour-men, are 
drawn a man, out of a company. 1853 Srocqueter Afi 
Encycl, Camp Colour men, soldiers whose business it is to 
assist in marking out the lines of an encampment, ctc. 3 to 

the camp colours to the field, on days of exercise, and 

fix them, for the purpose of enabling the troops to take up 
correct points in marching, etc, 1753 Campers Cyed. Supp, 
s.v.,; The *camp disease, wmordus castrensis, ee ee 
he 


- called, is a ‘malignant fever, Dudley Digges died o! 


camp disease which raged in the garrison -nt Oxford, in 
1643. | Lbid.,"*Canp Duty, in its utmost extent, includes 
every part of the service performed by the troops during 
the campaign, But in a more particular sense, denotes the 
guards ordinary and extraordinary kept in camps. /6é. 
s.v. Camp, The *camp fever is the same with what is other- 
wise called the Hungarian fever, and bears:a near affinity 
to the petechial fever, 1837 Tuircwatr Greece. IV, xxxi 
r21° Their *campfires first anounced their presence. 1884 
Boston (Mass.) Fraud. 6 Sept., Edwin-Humphrey Post, No, 
104,G. A. R., of this town celebrated its fiftcenthanniversary 
by a camp-fire Friday evening. 1871 Forses War France 
§ G. 283 (Hoppe) During peace time, there is a camp-fire 
—or gathering equivalent to it—once a week in every 
Prussian Regiment, 1783 Cuampers Cycé, Supp, *Camp 
Flux, 0 name frequently given to the dysentery. 3857 
Sinsionps Dict. Trade, *Camp furniture, articles of cabinet 
work made compact, light, and-portable, so as to be euily 
folded and transported; such as camp-stools, camp-bed+ 
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steads, tables, etc. 1670 Corron Zsfernoi i. iv. 152 The 
Count de Suze, Bezaudun, *Camp-Mareschal. 2707 Lond, 
Gaz. No, 4392/2 The Count Louvignies, a Camp-Marshal 
to the Spanish Forces, ¢z7g0, Imison Sch. Avé II, 31 To 
make *Camp Paper, with which a Person may write or 
draw without Pen, Ink, or Pencil. 1831 Peacock Crotchet 
Casé, 296 Sitting on a *campstool with 2 portfolio on his 
knee, “1873 Brack Pr. Thule vi. 87 He folded up and 
shouldered his camp-stool. ot 

Camp, 53.8 dial. [Of uncertain origin and 
history.] A conical or ridge-shaped heap of po- 
tatoes or turnips, in the open air, covered with 
straw and earth, for winter storage; called also a 
bury, pie, or pli, Cf. also CLAMP. 

1790 Marsua. Afid/, Counties (E.D.S.) Camp, a hoard 
of potatoes, turneps, etc. 1881 Leicester Gloss. (E. D. 5S.) 
Camp, ‘bury’, a pit lined with straw in which potatoes 
are placed, and then earthed over so as to form a mound. 

Hence Camp-cellar, a temporary cellar made of 
clay heaped up. 

1713 Lond, § Countr, Brew. u. (1743) 110 This Salt, which 
is of a hot moist Nature, is that with which they make their 
Camp-cellars, by mixing it with Clay, to keep their Wine 


and other Liquors in. ‘ 
+Camp, 50.4 Obs. rare. [a. ON. hamp-r 


beard, moustache.] /. Whiskers (of a cat) ; stout 
bristly hairs: cf. Kemp sd. 

¢ 1450 Henryson Afor, Fad, 47 Hee [the Cat] lay so still, 
the Myce were not affeird .. Some tirled at the Campes of 
his beird. ‘ 

+ Camp, v1 Obs. exc. dial. [OE. campian, 
conpian, f. camp fight: a parallel formation to 
Du. Lampen:—WGer. type *hampéjan. The other 
langs. have forms from WGer. *kampjan, viz. 
MDu. hempen, OHG. chamfen, chemfan, MAG. 
hemphen, kempfen, Ger. himpfer ; also Icel. keppa 

- (i *hampja), Sw. kampa, Da. kempe, whence north. 
Eng, Keur.] 
1, dutr. To fight; to contend in battle. Cf. Kemp. 


(The rare 16th c. instance, may belong to Camp 7.2) 

¢xo0e Guthlac 316 (Gr.) Sceal oretta a .. gode compian. 
(2a 1400 Morte Arth, 2634 There es no kynge undire Criste 
may kempe with hym one !] 1362 Leicu Armorie (1597) 
6x Aristotle affirmeth that Rauens will gather together on 
sides, and campe and fight for victorie. 

2. To contend in athletic contests; also ¢vazs., 
as in ¢o camp the bar, Obs, or dial, 

1774-6 J. Bryanr JZythol, (T.) In our island, the exhibi- 
tion of those manly sports in vogue among country people 
is called camping} and the enclosures for that purpose, 
where they. wrestle and contend, are called camping closes. 
1856 R. Vaucuan JZysiics (1860) I, vi. viii. 262 Those three 
tall fellows. .fonder of sword-play, wrestling, and camping 
the bar, than of churchmen or church-going. . 

b. To strive with others in doing anything, e. g. 
drinking. Cf. Kurz. 

1587 J. Metvitt Diary (1842) 256 A banquet of wat and 
dry confectiones, with all sortes of wyne wharat his Majestic 
camped verie mirrelie a guid whyll. . 

8. esp. To contend at camp-ball, to play a foot- 
ball match. Cf Casrerne vdd. sb1 

¢ 1440 Prony, Pars. 60 Campyn, pedipilo. 1573 Tusser 
Flush. (1878) 60 Get campers 2 ball to campe thetewithall 
Lbid, 64 In medow or pasture (to growe the more fine) let 
campers be camping in any of thine. 1684 Sir T. Browne 
Tracet-viii. Wks. 1836 IV. 205 Words .. of common use in 
Norfolk..as..kamp. 1691 Ray S. § £, C. Was. E. D. 8.) 
Canip, to play at Football. This word .. extends over 
Essex, as well as Norfolk and Suffotk, 1880 Standard 29 
Dec. 6/2 Another field, called Camping Close, on which the 

inhabitants of Haverill, in Essex, used to Camp. 
' 4, intr. To wrangle, scold. Cf. Campus. 
1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsiey 1X. 25x She'll camp, 

j rae you. Ohshehasa tongue! 1642 [see Camrinc 

. ta), 
5. trans. To kick (a person) like a foot-ball. 
1867 Drant Horace’ Efist. 11. ii, Hvij, Lest euen younge 
_ folke, seinge you drinke .. Do make of you mere mockinge 

stockes and campe you with theire feete, 

eae f (kemp), v2 fa. F. campe-r, £ camp 
Caup 56.2] aie , 

1..dntr, To live or remain in a camp; to form 
or pitch:one’s camp; to encamp.. : 

3543 Foray Fr. Country in Chrou, Calais (Camd.) 21x 

The hole oste departed owte of, Callyes .. and campid the 
same night without the walles ‘of the towne in the feldes. 
536 J: Heywoon Spider § F, Ixvi, ad fin, At retret of 
trompet, they. xetyred 2 meyne, Where they before “had 
campt, 1580 Nort Plutarch 132 (R.) Fabius camped al- 
ways in the strong and high places of-the mountains. -x6xx 
Bistz Z.x. xix. 2 There Israel camped before the mount. 
3808 J. Barnow Coluizb, ut. 533 To meet the expected war, 
Camps on the confines‘of an eastern plain. 1830 Biackie 
Zschylus 1, 5x He Was camping far at Ilium. : 


2. To sojourn or remain in a tent, pitch one’s ° 


tent ; also fami. to take up one’s quarters, lodge. 

r61z Biste Nahune iii. 17 The great grashoppers which 
campe.in the hedges in the coldday. 1651 C. Cartwricut 
Cert. Relig. 1, 125 Bring it to the place, where they camped. 
1857, KincsLey Two ¥. Ago l. 106 Don’t. .ask me to come up. 
and camp with you, 1859 Tuackeray, Virgin, vi. 48 The 


messenger from Virginia. .camping at night in the snow by | 


the forest fires. “x883-Gititour JZongols xxvi. 307 A ‘great, 
tall, blustering Mongol. .advised mete camp beside him. cy 
.--b. To camp out: to lodge in the open ina camp. 
3837 H. Martineau Soc, in Amer. (1839) I. 294 Others 
besides emigrants camp ‘out in the woods, 1867 SaiLEs 
Huguenots Eng. xi, (1880) 181 They had to camp out at 
night inthe public Squares, ~ 1884 ‘T. E. Dawson Handbk. 
. ‘Canada 30x Canadians who camp-out upon these islarids.- 
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8. trans. To establish or place in camp; to 
lodge ; also to place, put (ods.). 

1549 Compl, Scot.83 The tua gryt battellis of onnumerabil 
men of veyr var campit neir to giddir, 1598 Barrer Theor. 
Warres .i, 20 In Garrisons it [Ensign] ..is most often 
camped upon the wall. 16x6 Suaxs. du. § CZ. ww. viii. 33 
Had our great Pallace the Capacity To campe this hoast. 
Aled, The troops would be camped along the river side. 

||\Campagna, campagnia (kampan¥a). Obs. 
[It. campagne open field, champaign, the country, 
a campaign :—L, campania: cf CaMPaNIA, CaM- 
PAIGN, CHAMPAIGN. ] 

+1. In 17th and 18th c. occasionally used for: 
CHAMPAIGN, level, open country, plain (esp. in 
reference to countries where Italian is spoken, but 
also in ordinary Eng.). Ods. 

1642 M. Fran Sera. (1672) 413 Thisis a hill of Glory, hard 
to climb... no plain campagnia to it. x17o3 Maunpreci 
Journ. Ferus. (1732) 18 We pitch’d in the Campagnia. 1717 
Berkevey Tour /taly Wks. 1871 1V. 568, 6 miles through 
the like flat campagna. . 

+2. In 17th c. occas.: A (military) Campaicn. 

1652 Evetyn State France Misc. Writ. (1805) 84 He who 
hath not made two or three campagnas {as they use to term 
it) by the time that he is 18 years of age. 1663 Perrys 
Diary xt Dec., He appoints such a day, and summonses all 
the country-people as to a campagnia, and, by several com- 
panies, gives every one their circuit. 

3. Now only as proper name ‘the Campagna 
(di Roma)’ in Italy ; see CAMPANIA. 


* Campagne, obs. form of CAMPAIGN. 


| Campagnol (kampin’pl). [Fr.; f£. campagne 
country.] The Short-tailed Field-mouse. 
i378 Pennant Zooé, 1, ro, The short-tailed Field Mouse. 

ames.. Fr, Le petit Rat de champs, Le campagnol, \tal. 
campagnoli.) 1835 Kirsy /fab. & Lust. Anim. I. ii. 92 ‘The 
Campagnol, or short tailed rat of Pennant. 1868 Woov 
Homes without Hxxxi. 598 The Short-tailed Field Mouse 
otherwise termed Campagnol or Field Vole (drvicola 
arvensis). 

Campaign (k&émpé'n). Also 7-8 campagne, 
7 -agn, -aine, -aigne. fa. F. campagne country, 
one country, champaign, ‘the field’, campaign, 
which in the course of the 16th c. took the place 
of the earlier champagne in all its senses (except 
as the proper name of a French province). It 
was introduced into Eng. in the rythc., and at 
first occasionally used in all the senses of the 
earlier CHAMPAIGN, butwasat length differentiated, 
and restricted to the military sense, for which it is 
now the proper term. The forms campagna, -agitia, 
-ania were also in 17th c. use (see above). 

Littré treats 16th c. Fr. campagne as a substitution of the 
northern or Picard dialect form for the Parisian c/as- 
pagne; but there can be no doubt that it was actually an 
adaptation of It, camPagna (common in the military sense 
in x6th c., e.g. Caro Virgil's Zin. xu. 563 ‘Turno 1a cam- 
pagna aprendo’, Turnus opening the campaign), and may 
have been taken into F. first in military phraseology, and 
gradually extended to other senses, the advantage of a 
form which could not be confounded with the name of the 
province Chaupagne perhaps conducing to the result. For 
ultimate etymology see Cuampaicn, CAMPANLA.] 

+1. A tract of open country ; a plain; = CHam- 
PAIGn. Obs. 

1628 Hosnes Thueyd. (1822) 130 The River Achelous .. 
running through. .most part of the campagne of Acarnania, 
1647 Crarenvon //ést. Red. Il. v1, ‘here was between 
the Hill and the Town a fair Campaigne. «1718 Gartu (J.) 
Where Tiber. .fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. 1765 
Sterne 7%. Shandy (1802) VII. v. 12 The outworks stretch 
a great way into.the campaign, 2 

+2. Oper country as opposed to hills, woods, etc. ; 
country as opposed to town; = CHAMPAIGN. 

«1667 CowLey Dang. in Much Company Wks. 1710 LU. 
762 To be sure not to venture his -Person any longer in the 
open Campaign, to retreat and entrench himself. 1684 
Scanderbeg Rediv. ii. 9 Vor that the Countrey is there 
Composed of vast Campagn and level woods. 1699 Maun- 
DRELL in Yourn. Ferus. (1721) Tijb, We hunt in the most 
delightful Campaign. 1706 Cottier Ref. Ridic. 194 They 


_that see you in the Campaign in the Summer. 


8. Adz. The continuance and operations of an 
army ‘in the field’ for a season or other definite 
portion of time,-or while engaged in one continuous 
series of military operations constituting the whole, 
or a distinct part, of.a war. (In Ger. Feldzig.) 

The name arose in the earlier conditions of warfare, ac- 
cording to which an army.remained in quarters (in towns, 
garrisons, fortresses, or camps) during the winter, and on 
the approach of summer issued forth into the open country 
(uella canipagnua, dans la campagne) or ‘took the field’, 
until the close of the season again suspended active opera- 
tions, Hence the name properly signifying the ‘being in 
the field’, was alsoapplied, now to the season or time during 
which the army kept the field, and now to the series of 
operations performed during this time. In the changed 
conditions of modern warfare, the season of the year is of 
much less im ince, and 2, campaign has now no direct 
reference to time or season, but to an.expedition or con- 
tinuous series of operations bearing upon a distinct object, 
the accomplishment or abandonment of which marks its 
end, whether in the course of a week or two, or after one or 
more years. The history of the sense: is seen in early 
Dictionaries ; e. g. “ 

1656 Biouxt ona he sv. A word much used among 
Souldiers, by whom the next Campaine is usually taken for 
the next Summers Expedition of an Army, or its taking the 
field. xgax Bawey; Camfain, [in Mi 


tary Affairs] the . 


CAMPAIGN. 


space of time every Year, an Army continues in the Field, 
during a War. 1730-6 — A summer's war. 1758 JoKxson, 
Campaign, the time for which any army keeps the field, 
without entering into quarters. 

1647 CLarENDON 7st. Reb. 1. 1. 49 After he had made two 
or three Campaigns .. he came in the leisure of the Winter 
to visit his Friends in England. 1667 Perys Diary 28 June, 
Several commanders that had not money to set them out 
to the present campagne. 1693 Mem. Ci. Teckely 1. 37 
And prepared themselves to open the Campagn in good 
time. 1708 Swirt Predict. for 1708 Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 153 It 
will be a glorious campaign for the allies. 1790, Beatson 
Nav. § Mil. Mem. 1. 218 The want of success in the last 
campaign. 1847 Emerson Refres. Afen, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) [. 375 In the Russian campaign he .. said ‘I have 
two hundred millions in my coffers, and I would give them 
all for Ney’. . 

4. transf. +a. A naval expedition ; a voyage or 
cruise. Obs. (So F. canspagne, It. campagna.) 

1708 J. Bion Suffer. Prot. in Arb. Garner VI. 404 Being 
several Campaigns, Chaplain aboard one of the Galleys, 

b. An expedition or excursion into the country ; 


a summer's trip or sojourn. 

1748 H, Watrote Corr, I.123 A campaign at Twickenham 
furnishes as little matter for a letter as an abortive one in 
Flanders. 1749 Mus, E. Monracu Ledé, (1823) ITI, 82 The 
waters are good .. the place agreeable, and you cannot 
make a better summer’s campaign. 1789 Wotcott (P. 
Pindar) Svh/. for Painters 59 A man in rather an exalted 
station.. Made frequent curiosity campaigns; Sometimes 
caught grass-hoppers. ‘ ‘ 

e. Lronworks, The period during which a furnace 
is in continuous operation, 

3871 Trans. Amer, Inst. Alining Eng. 1. 98 By their cor- 
rosive action on the lining ..they shorten a campaign or 
run toa few days. 188x in Raymonp Adining Gloss. 

5. fig. Applied to any course of action analogous 
to a military campaign, either in having a distinct 
period of activity, or in being of the nature of a 
struggle, or of an organized attempt aiming at a 
definite result. 

1770 Funius Lett, xxxix. 201 ‘They .. rest from the .. la- 
bours of the campaign. 1773 Mackin Alan af World 
(1793) 36 Their amorous equipage for the nuptial campaign. 
3868 Dickens Leé#, (1880) II. 388, 1am now preparing for 
afinal reading campaign. | 1887 Pall Mall Budg. 31 Mar. 3 
A campaign Is being carried on in Paris .. against the in- 
terlopers who sell tickets at the doors of the theatres, 

b: esp. in Politics, An organized course of action 
designed to arouse public opinion throughout the 
country for or against some political object, or to 
influence the voting at an election of members of 
the legislature. ¢. The Yan of peat Se in 
Ireland, entered upon in the winter of 1886-7, a 
method of conducting operations against landlords 
who refused to lower rents, according to which the 
tenants in a body were to pay what they considered 
the fair rent into the hands of a political leader, 
charged to retain it until the landlord should 
accept the sum offered, less any amount subse- 


quently expended in maintaining the struggle. 

1880 Wenstar Supp., Campaign, (U.S. Politics) the sea- 
son of excitement and effort preceding an election ; canvass. 
1884 Boston (Mass.) ¥rz2. 20 Sept., The attempt of the Re- 
publicans to introduce the tariff as one of the issues of the 
campaign. 1886 United [reland 20 Nov. 272/2 The ‘Plan 
of Campaign’ as laid down in United Ireland of October 
gard. 1886 Pad? AZal? G.24 Nov. 2/r The plan of campaign 
is. the proposal that whenever a landlord refuses to settle 
at the abatement proposed by his tenants. .the reduced rent 
of all the tenantry is to be banked with an unknown in- 
dividual, who is to act as paymaster and dole out weekly 
allowances to such of the tenants asare evicted by the land- 
lord for non-payment of rent. AZo. The electoral cam- 
paign has now begun in earnest. 

+6. Short for canzpaign-coat, -lace: see7 b. Obs. 

1690 Mundus Mfuliebris, Campaine, a narrow kind of 
Jace, 1692 TRYoNn Good Housew. i. 7 A Flannel Shirt, and 
a eee Doublet, Coat, and Campaign, a Gown over 
all lin’d. 

7. attrib. and in Comb.: a. Of the nature of open 
country; belonging to the open country. 

3628 Hovses Thucyd. (1822) 129 The campagne country 
beyond Strymon. 1634 Hoitanp Piiny I. 84 The Cam- 
paign Rose bloweth earlyand is veryforward. 1768G. Waite 
Selborne xv. 43 The stone curlew .. abounds in all the cam- 
paign parts of Hampshire and Sussex, 1882 Exwes tr. 
Capello & Ivens I. iv. 77 We plunged into the vast cam- 
paign country to the north, Ss 

b. Of, belonging to, or used on a military cam- 
paign: as campaign-coat, -lace, -oven, -shoes, -wig. 
(Some of these were perhaps merely catch names 
referring to the famous campaigns of Marlborough.) 

1677 Loud. Gas. No. 1180/4 Wearing a brown serge Sute, 
and a brownish *Campaine Coat. x690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Campaign-coat, originally only such as_ Soldiers 


, wore, but -afterwards 2 Mode in Cities. 1725 New Cant. 


Dict., Campaign-coat, ina Canting Sense, the ragged, 
tatter’d .. Coat, worn by Beggars and Gypsies, in order to 
move Compassion. 1682 Lond. Gas. No. 1769/4 A green 
Mohair Silk Petticoat, with a *Campain Gold and Silver 
Lace. 1708 Kersey, *Camfpaign-Ovei, a portable Oven.. 
us’d by Confectioners, 1730-6 Baitey, Campaign oven, a 
portable oven made of copper; of a convenient length, and 
about three or four inches high, being raised on feet, so that 


. fire may be kindled underneath, and on the cover or lid of 


it are ledges to hold fire also, 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2840/4 
A Highway Robber «. with a *Campagne Ferbae: 169 
Satyr agst. French 7 Our stockings must be Mill'd, our 
Shooes *Campaign. 1688 R. Hotme Armozry u, xviii. § 118 


A*Campaign Wig, hath Knots or Bobs (or a Dildo on each 


CAMPAIGN. 


side) with a Curled Forehead, a Travelling Wig. 1846-60 
Famuoit Costume, Gloss., A wig called a‘ campaign-wig’ 
was introduced from France about 2712. It was plain, and 
close-fitting.. 7 

Campaign (kémp#'n), v. [f. pree. sb.] 

i. utr. To serve in, or go on, a campaign. Also 
fig. and tranusf. 

ror [see Campaicninc]. 3766 G. Cannine Anti-Lucretius 

. 4or Without an host what General couldcampaign?_ x80 
Siz R. Muscrave Hist, Jrish Red. p. vi. (T.) The officers, 
who campaigned in the late rebellion. 1875 Jowett Plato 
sed. 2) IIT. 280 He..feeds his heroes, when they are cam 
Prigning, on soldiers’ fare, 1885 Pall Mall G, 20 Feb. 2/2 
You will campaign in the Soudan. 

2. crams. (nonce-use.) 

1768 SreRNE Sent. Fourn. (1778) I. 114 An old soldier... 
campaign’d and worn out to death in the service. 

Campaigner (k&mpétnai). [f. Caupaien 2. 
{or s6.)+-ER.] One who serves in a campaign ; 
esp. one who has served in many campaigns, a 
veteran ; also jig. 

177: Sauocterr Humph, Cl, Both horse and rider were 
old campaigners, and stood without moving a muscle. 1815 
Scorr Guy dM. xi, Lam an old campaigner, and perfect! 
used to it, 1858 Loner. Eyzperor's Bird's.n. vi, Fort! 
the great campaigner came Slowly from his canvas palace. 

Campaigning, vd/. sb. The action of the 
verb Cameaicn. Also aéfrid, 

a7ox Cotiier tr. A/. Anton., Med, 186 This Campaining, 
Tempestuous Life you are engaged in. 1989 WotcotT 
(P, Pindar) £xfost. Odes viii. 23 When Judges a campaign- 
ing go. 1859 G. Witson £. Forbes iv. 118 Old soldiers who 
were past campaigning. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfi. I. v. 45 
Preparing sledges for our campaignings on the ice. 1872 
Brack Adv, Phacton xxii. 314 His foraging adventures in 
campaigning time. oh of 

Campaignlet. A diminutive campaign. 

1885 Sat, Rev. 18 July 67/1 The campaign or campaigniet 
of 1885 cannot be considered a aca 3p 

Campain(e, obs. f. CAMPAIGN, CAMPANE. 

+Carmpal, 2. Obs. [a. Sp. campal (of. Mine 
sheu 1399 ‘Campal, belonging to a champaine 
countrey, as Batdlla campal, a champaine warre’) 
= F. campal, It. campale in med.L. campal-is, f. 
camp-us Camp sb.2 V.; see -Au.] Pertaining to 
the open country or ‘the field’. 

1998 Barrer Theor, Warres un. ii. 82 If it shold come to 
compel Sent. ‘bid. ww. i. £46 Slaine. .in a campall battell. 
lbid. v. iii, 152 Sufficient with a campall fortification, 162% 
Corcr., Campal, campall; of..a campe or field. 

Campan: see CAMPANY. 

|} Campana, (k&mpa'na). [late L., It. and Sp. 
campana a, bell. 

Isidore says, xvt. xxv. 6, Campana a regione Ltalias nomen 
accepit, ubi primum ejus usus repertus est, This refers to 
the ancient statement that ded/s were either invented or 
first used in churches at Nola in Campania.)] 

1. A church bell. 

1706 in Prittirs; and in mod. Dicts. 

. Used by Drayton as the name of some bell- 
shaped flower ; according to various Dictionaries, 
The pasque flower (Anemone pulsatilla). 

1654 Drayton Poly-olb. xit, For the laboring wretch that’s 
troubled with a cough, Or stopping of the breath .. Cam- 
pana heere he crops, approow 

8. Arch. (See quots.) 

1823 P. Nictiotson Pract, Build. 582 Campana, the body 
of the Corinthian capital. Campauz, or Campanula, or 
Gutta, the drops. .of the Doric architrave,. 

Campanal (kempinal), a. rare~. [f. late 
L. campdna bell +-au.] 

+1. Bell-shaped. Ods. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. (1593) 177 Conicall or Campanall, 

2. Campanal Alliance: in Bot. Lindley’s name for 
his alliance of natural orders, of which the Cam- 
panulacex or Bell-flowers were the type. 

Campanalian : see CAMPANILIAN. 

Campanarian, a. vare—'. [f. late L. cam. 
pandri-us bell-founder, bell-maker+-Ay-] Of or 
pertaining to bell-founding or to bells. | 

1869'J. Raven Ch, Bells Camébr. (1881) 61 Campanarian 
tasueies obiits were but sparingly.indulged in at Cam- 

ridge, ~~ * : cess os 

Canipane (kdémpéin). In 7 campain. [a. 
E. campane —L. campana bell.) -: othe ewe 

L. Her. Abell. (Cf Caspany.) Hence Cam- 
paned op. @,, furnished or adorned with bells.” . 

1688 in R. Houme Armory ut, 46r/2 He beareth Argent, a 
Bell, or a Campain. .by the name of Campane. : 


wondrous good. 


+2. A bell-shaped vessel forming’ the’ head or’ 


upper ah of an alembic. ds. ; 
{r6q4x Prencn Déstitl, ii, G65) 52 Put to the Water as 
much of the Spirit of Sulphur Per Caspanam, as will give 


it a pleasant acidity) 1662 J..Cuanpter Vax Helmont’s. 
¢ or glassen Bell. 2670 W. Simson - 


Oriat. yoo By a Cam i 
Hydrol, Ess. 100 Sulphur burning under a Glass Campane 


(for the making its Oyl). ; poe 
+Gampanel. Obs. rare:. [ad. F. campanelle 
or It. campanella, ‘dim. of campana dell.] 
“lL, Asmall bell. .- ) oe 
1653 Unquuart Rabelais 1, xvii, Tingling .Tantans and 
rigging Companels; tohang about his mares neck. « 
2. sortofbit. - > 1... Be Fe 
. 16xx Corcnr., Campastel, campanell, or Bell-fashioned rowle 
in the mouth of a bitt. 1617 Markuam Cavad. un. 58 If he 
sewryth his nether chappe, you shall then take that bytt 
which we call-the Campanel |. 1688 R.. Houne “Armoury. 
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ut. vil. § 44 There are several sorts of Bits, as. .The Bastonet 
Bit, The eae or Bell Bit., 704 Wortince Dict, Rust. 
et Urb. s. v.y The Campanell, or the Curb and Hook, being 
the Chain and Heok under the Horse Chops. "ay ow 
|\Campanero (kempinéer9). [a.Sp.campanera 
bell-man, f. camgana bell] The Bell-bird of 
South America, , ie 
} 2828 Warerton Wanderings u. (1887) 157 No sound.. 
from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest .. causes 
such astonishment as the toll of the campanero. 1860GossE 
Rom, Nat. Hist. ar The cam or bell-bird of the 
Amazon .. much like a snow-white pigeon, with a sort of 
soft fleshy horn on its forehead, three inches high. 
+Campa‘nia. Oés. [In form, a. L. campania 
‘plain level country’, sfec. as the name of the 
rich and level  sabaned of Italy, lying south-east 
of the Tiber (afterwards particularly distinguished 
as Campagua di Roma); in later Lat, applied to 
many similar tracts, and as a common appellative ; 
f. campus field. Hence (through Fr.), Cnan- 
PaicN, Campalcn. But perh., in Eng. use, really 
the Italian word (also adopted as Campagna, 
campagnia), spelt as Latin, or phonetically.] 
. ‘A large open level tract of ground without 
hills’ (J.); plain; = Cuanvatcn. 

1647 Crarenpos Hist. Reb. I. v. 556 A clear view, upon 
an open Campania, 1663 CHaxLeton Chorea Gigant. 42In 
fields and spacious campanias, a@x1698 Tempce (J.) In 
vast campanias, there are few cities. 

2. 1x campania: in the flat open country where 
the operations of regular warfare are conducted ; 
in open battle, ‘ in the field’, ‘in campaign’ (in its 
original sense), Cf. Campaicn and CHAMPaicy. 

r6or R. Jounson Kingd. § Comurw. (1603) 93 The Hun- 
garians presuming .. upon their valour in campania, have 
ever neglected to fortifie their frontiers. did. 179 As they 
[cavalry] are of % consequence in campania, so amongst 
hils and rockes they are of small service. . 

8. Operations of an army in the field during a 
season; = CAMPAIGN sé. 3. 

1679 Everarp Prot, Princes Europe 8 Since the last Cam- 
Panis, the three .. have ent: into the entanglement of a 

Var. @2698 Tempuey (J. s.v. Attributes, Y have observed a 
Campania deternsine contrary to appearances, by the cau- 
tion and conduct of a general. 7 

Campaniform (kémpeniffm), 2. Bot. [f. 
late L. campdna: sce -For«.] Bell-shaped. 

2757 Puttney in Phil. Trans. L. 65 Campaniform or bell- 
shaped flowers. r789 Mitten Gard. Dict. (ed. 7). 1823 in 
Crans Techn, Dict. : 

Campanile. [It.; f. campana bell. The 

ural is in It. in -¢, in Eng. usually in -es. Most 

requently pronounced as Italian (kampané‘le), 
often as French (kampin#‘l), but also anglicized as 
(keempanil, -il),] 

A bell-tower ; ¢5f. applied to the lofty detached 
bell-towers of Italy; a steeple generally. 

1640 Somnen Antig. Canterb. 160 Neere unto their Cam- 
panile or Steeple. 169x Woon ith, Oxo, 1./303 The Cam- 
panile or Tower at Darleston, 1762-71 H.Watroty Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint, (1786) 111. 167 The great Campanile at Christ. 
church Oxford. 1855 Tennyson Daiésy 13 Slender cam- 
panili grew By bays the peacock’s neck inhue. 1868 Freu- 
man Worm. Cong. (1876) I. ix, 400 The rudeart of English 
masons strove to luce the campaniles of Northern 
Italy. attrib, 1842S. Lewis Topogr. Dict, Eng. 1, 5820n 
the north side of the north aisle. .is a detached campanile 
tower, 1865 Morning Star 4 Apr., The shaft is 2 splendid 
structure of the campanile order. ; 

Campani‘lian, a. Obs. rare}. [f, prec. + 
-IAN.] Pertaining to a bell-tower, or peal of bells, 

1693 Urqunart Radelais ut, xxviii, This Campanilian 
Oracle fretteth me to the Guts, ‘ 

Campani'liform, a. [f. CAMPANILE + -FoRM.] 
Shaped like a bell-tower or steeple. (In various 
Dicts. explained as ‘shaped like a small bell’.) ° 

2846 Woncestsr cites Hanns. “4 

Campaniloger, incorrect f. CAMPANOLOGER. 

Campanist (keempinist).. [ad. med.L. cam- 
panista bellman, f. campana.|. Once versed in the 
subject of bells. . ; 

3872 J.T. Fowzer in M. § Q. Ser. w. IX. 53x Campanists 

, all, Looke, Brothers, Looke ! Loe ! here’s a passing goodlie 
+ Booke! 2881 J. P. Buiscux Old Nottinghamsh. 110 It has 
been figured by most campanists. : 

Hence Campanistic a. : 

1883 Trans. Cumbld. Antig: Soe. VU1.153 Our campanistic 

major, Jeremy Tolhurst. “ - dng ote . 
Campanology (kemping'lédzi). [ad. mod.L. 
campanologia; f. late L, campaita bell: see -L.0Gy.] 
The subject of bells; detailed examination of the 
principles of-bell-founding, bell-ringing, etc. 
[1677 F. S[repman] (27#/e} Campanologia. 1753 CHaMBERS 


Cycl. Supp, Cantpanologia, the art or science of ringing . 


Ss 
is.] 1847 Cratc, Campanology, the art of ringing bells. 
_1857 | aad Ch. Bells x In ‘favestigating the subject of 
campanology, the belfry first presents itself, - 1872 Ex.a- 
conse Bells of Ch. ii: 30 Writing a treatise on Campanclogy. 
Hence Campano‘loger ; Campanolo’gical @., 
-ly adv; ; Campano'logist. ‘3 
1800 Chron.in Aun. Reg. 11/1 In the records of the Cam- 
- paniloger’s art. — 1857 Luxis Ace. Ch. Bells p. vi, Cam- 
-panologist, campanological.. 1882 A éhenzum No. 2859. 205 
{usical and campanological performances. 1884 /dzd. x8 
bsg sor/2 


1 poorest, 
under review... 182z Jo Tate in Parr’s livks, (x828) VII. 250 


The. .county of Surrey turned out. ae cone of 
en a f z speaking, peice TL ess . the grotind for a camp in advance of the army. 


CAMPEMENT. 


Aleamed Grecian. .a campanologist. 1868 Guardian 455/1 
The Revd. H. T. Ellacombe, & well known. campanologist. 

Campanula (kéempe'nieda). Bot. [mod.L. 
campinula, dim. of campana bdell.] A bell- 
flower; a large genus of herbaceous plants, giving 
its name to the N.O. Campanulacee. The flowers 
are bell-shaped, and usually blue or-white. The 
best-known species are C. rotendifolia (Bluebell 
of-Scotland), and C. Afedttene (Canterbury Bells). 

1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 205 Antirrhinum, Asphodel, 
Campanula. 1938-9 Mrs. Devaney Life §& Corr, (1861) I. 
40 My lady Sutherland will be very glad of your campanula 
and vetch seed. 1806 Bowses Banwell Hill1, 184 Along 
this solitary ridge, Where smiles, but rare, the blue cam- 
panula. 1846 Rus Jfod. Paint. I. u. 1. vii. § 22 The 
interwoven bells ofcampanulaand heather. 1849 Kincstey 
N. Devon Mise. WI, 262 The little ivy-leaved campanula. 

Campannula'ceous, 2. Jot. prec, + 
-ACEOUS.] Belonging to the N.O. Campantulacex. 

2830 Linoiey Nat. Syst, Bot. 187 More properly a Cam- 
panulaceous than a Lobeliaceous plant. . 

Campanular (kempe‘nidlis), a, [f. as prec. 
+-AR.] Bell-shaped ; having a bell-shaped pedicle. 

1813 Binctey Anim. Biog. II. 270 Thecampanular wasp. 
1868 Woop Homes without H. xiv. 259 Another species of 
«- Tree Wasp is the Campanular Wasp (Vesta sylvestris). 

iCampanularia (k&mpamidleoria), Zool. 
[mod.L.; f. CAMPANULA: see -ARIA.] A genus 
of hydroid Zoophytes having the polype-cells 
bell-shaped and supported on Jong footstalks. . 

1855 Kincstey Glancns (1878) App, 234. 1883 Harper's 
Bag. Dec. 107/t Graceful stalked vases of the campanu- 
laria appear as if by magic, : 

Campanulate (kempernisl2t); a. [ad. mod. 
L. campanuldtus, i ear fe see -ATE” 2.] 
Bell-shaped, (Used chiefly in Botany & Zoolegy) 

x668 Wiruins Real Char. 96 A flower of one intire leaf, 
whether Campanulate; such whose flowers have some re- 
semblance to the figure of a Bell. 1794 Martyn Rousscan's 
Sot, xvi. 185 Rather a funnel-shaped than a campanulate 
corolla, x828 Kirpy & Sp, Eutomol, II. xxxv. 710 The 
pedicle is campanulate in many Vespide. 2842 Dana Zooph. 
686 Calicles tubular or campanulate. 

Campa-nulated, 2. [f prec. +-ED.] = prec. 

19757 Purtney in Phil. Trans. L. 69 The flowers .. are 
large, of a campanulated figure. 1856-8 W. Crark Var 
der Hocven’s Zool. 1. 76 Cells campanulated, pedunculate. 

Campa‘nulous, a [f mod.L. campdunla+ 
~0us.] Bell-shaped, campanulate. 3 

1929-51 in Cuampers Cyt. 1799 Aled. Fru?. 1. 39 The 
calyx is undivided, campanulous. : ” 

+Campany. Obs. rare—1, (See quot.) . 

x688 R. Howse Armoury wt, 461/2 A Bell... is termed a 
yy or Campany from the French word, Campaine. 

+ Camparnole. Os. rare—'. Also compur-, 
campre-, camper-. [app. a corntpt form of a dim. 
of campdna, such as *campanola, -wola,| (See quot.) 

1387 ‘T'revisa Higder Rolls Ser. IV. 65 Acompumole [v.~. 
campurnole, camprenol, campernole} avon. trast, a gyt- 
delle of golde; L. builaue auream) of golde for his sone. 
2398 — Sarti: De P, Rvxix. csliv. (1495) 946 Tintinabuluz 
is a belle other a Camparnole. . - 

Camp-ball: see Caup.sé.1 2. . 

Campbellite (kormbélsit). A follower of 
Alexander Campbell, a religious teacher of Vir- 

inia, BSS cee ee . 

288x NV, ¥, Nation XXXII. 461 We are quite sure these 
are the doctrines oftht Campbellites. 188s W. M. THayen 
Log-Cab, to White Ho. ii, Abram Garfield .. united with a 
comparatively new sect, called Disciples, though Camp- 
dellites was a name by which they were sometimes known, 
in honour of the founder of the sect, Alexander Campbell. 
-Camp ceiling. Arch. [? from its shape te- 
sembling the roof of a camp tent.) ‘A ceiling 
formed by an inclination of the wall on each side 
towards the plane surface in the middle, so as to 

-form something like a coved cciling. Most fre- 
quently used in garrets’. (Crabb Techs. Dict.1823). 

Campeachy wood. Also 7 Campecha, 
Compéche, 7-9 Campeche, 8 Campechy, -chie, 
-chio. [From Campeacky on the west coast of 
Yucatan, in Central America, whence it was ori- 
ginally exported.] ‘The red dye-wood yielded by. 

*Bamatoxylon Campechianum,y, better known as 
Locwoop, So Campeachy tree. - 
16g2 Wanswortn Chocolate xg Three Cods of the Log- 
wood or Campeche tree, 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2186/1. Four 
Thousand Quintals of Compeche Wood. 1725 SLOANE Ja- 
mica V1, 184 Campeche wood good to dye withal. 1836 
Macaituiveay tr. Humboldt’s Trav. xxiv. 370 Campeachy 
wood abounds in several districts. 1866 Tyas, Bot. 
+Campechena, Campechiana, Campu- 
china, obs. by-forms of the prec. . 
1703-Lond. Gas. No, 3895/3 Goods out of the Mary, Man 
of War ftom Vigo, consisting of Sugars. . Campuchina. Ibid. 
No. 3912/3 Tobacco, Campechenn. 720 Sfow’s Siz, (ed. 
Strype 1754) II. v. xvii. 362/2 Cocheneal, Campechiana, etc. 
| Campearz, 2. Obs, [Sp.campear to pitch a 
field ; eampear 22 vandero ‘to flourish an ensign 
(Minsheu), f. cago field.] (See quot.) ' : 
. 298 Barrer Sheor, Warres u.i. 21 To aduance the-En- 
signe, and not to campear it, or pitch it on the ground. 

| Campement (kaipsman). [Fr.; f. camper to 

Caup.] “A detachment whose duty is to mark out 


OAMPER. 


x8az V. Bracker ALahratia War 1. ix. 145 The campe- 
ment was always attended by a 77ssalah [division of native 
cavalry] of Mysore horse on the line of march.’ Zid, 146 
‘The campement was ordered to attach itself to the brigadier. 
general, instead of proceeding in advance. 
--Gamper!, Obs. ordial, [f. Came v.t+-ER1] 

1. A player at camp-ball ; a foot-ball player. 

. ©1440 Prontp, Parv, 60 Campar or pleyar at foott balle, 
1573 Tusser Husb. (2878) 60 Get campers a ball, to campe 
therewithall. Zéid. 64 In medow or pasture (to growe the 
more fine) let campers be camping‘in any of thine. 

2. ?A contentious’ person; a wrangler, Cf. 
Case v1 4. : 

_ 1930 Otptxon Hist. Ho, Stttart 281 Women of quality 
are wont to be campers. 

Camper 2.(kampor). [f: Caatr sb.2, 0.2 + -ER.] 

+1. One who belongs to 2 camp, or to the camp 
(cf. Camp sb.2 3); a soldier, military man; a 
camp-follower. Oés. : 

163 R. H. Arraiguin. Whole Creat. xi. § x. 99 They pro- 
mise. ,more than Saul to his Courtiers and Campers. 169 
New Dise. Old Intreague xvi, 8 The running Campers. 

2. One who goes into camp, or encamps ; .one 
who lives or lodges in a camp ortent. Camper 
out; one who lodges in a camp or tent in the open. 

1856 Kane drct. Exgi, U1. ix. 92 Asingeniously.. crowded 
together as the campers-out ina buffalo-bag. 1869 Daily 
Tel. 5 July, The new campers this year are the 7th Surrey, 
the xz9th Surrey, and the London Irish. 1883 American 
VUI.169 A true and circumstantial delineation of the camper’s 
life in the Maine forests. . P 

3. One who takes part in 2 camp-meeting. 

1883 Chicago Advance 16 Aug., At the Sabbath services 
none but the regular campers were in attendance. 

+Carmpernoyle, O%s. [A corrupt form of the 
word appearing in med.L. as campizolitns, It. cam- 
pignuolo, OF. campionenl(cf.mod.F.campagnoule); 
a deriv. of campus field: see CHAMPIGNON.] A 
champignon, mushroom, or toadstool. 

1527 ANDREW Brunswyke's Distyll, Waters Cj b, Camper- 
noyles that some men Callyth tode stoles, 

Campeson, var. of Gantbison, Ods., a stuffed 
doublet worn beneath the armour. 

.¢1325 Coer de Z. 376 Fox plate, ne for acketton, For 
hauberk, ne for campeson, 

Campestyal (k&mpe'stril), a. rare. [F. L. 
campesier, campestris pertaining to a level field 
(f£. campus plain, field)+-an. (Cf for the form 
L. canmpestr-dtus.)] Pertaining to fields or open 
country ; growing or living in the fields, 

«1780 Mortimer (J.) The campestral or wild beech, is 
blacker and moredurable, 2880 Howsuts Undise. Country 
xiii, 188 The sylvan and campestral flowers. 

+Campe'strial, 2. Obs. [See prec. and cf. 
tervestri-al, equestre-an. Both forms have analo- 
gies in Latin.] = Camprsraat. 

2606 Brrnte K27%-Buriall Ded., Inall campestrial prowes 
and eens exploits. 1607 Torset, Four-f, Beasts 170 
A wilde Campestrial Weasil. 1678 Eveiyn Sylva (1776) 137 
The Campestrial or wild [Beech}. ; 

+Camp-fight. Ods. [A r7the. rendering of 
AFr. champ bataile (see Caamp, sb, 1), or of 
med.L. pugia canpi (in a charter of 1122, in Du 

“Cange), in which campus has the ordinary me- 
diseval sense of the place enclosed for two cham- 
pions to fight in single combat (‘in campo decer- 
fare’), or of the duel or combat itself, ‘singulare 
certamen quod» rustice dicimus campru, ‘pugna 
duorum, quod -nostri camzpzme vocant’, ‘pugna 
campi, id est, duelli’ (Du Cange, s.v.), Cf AonE- 
Frout.] ‘In-law writers [from 17th c,] the trial of 
a cause by duel, or a Iegal combat of two cham- 
ions in the field, for decision of some conttoversy’. 
hambers Cyel. Stepp. 

x60y Verstecan Dec, Intell. iii, If it were a crime desery- 
ing death then was the Camp ight for lyf and death, 1627 
Hanewitt Afologie (2630) 3x8 For their tryall by Camp- 
fight, the r Was’ with perill of his owne body, to 

rove the accused guilty. Coxe Justit. ut. 22%. 21698 
Compre Aist. Lug. 572° The Trials Ordeal,and of Camp-fight. 
- Ga:mp-follower. A man or woman who 


~ -follows or hangs on to a camp or atmy, without ‘ 


being in military service,. , 

2820 WELLINGTON Let. in Gurw. Disg, V. 464 The proceed- 
ings of the General Court Martial, on the trial of Edward 
Poole, camp follower. n 
Here he and several thousand of his soldiers and camp- 
followers were cut to pieces 1876 Daily News 3 Nov, 5/4 
Those unfortunates who are known under the euphemistic 
appellation of ‘camp followers’. “* : 

avopheer, obs. form-of CaMPHOR., . 

Camph-, abbreviation of Campnor, taken as 
® stem on which to form names of related chemical 
substances, as Ca*mphene, a terpene contained in 
camphor oil from Laurvs camphora; a. crystalline 
colourless mass ;~generic name for the hydrocar- 
bons isomeric or polymeric with oil of turpentine 


C,H,);=TEREBENE. Ca‘mpherene,a camphene ° 


of the’ second dider (see quot.). Ca‘mphilene, 
‘Deville’s name for the camphene obtained “by 
treating hydyochlorate- of turpentine oil with lime ; 
also any-camphene .of the third order’ (Watts). 
Oa'mphine (-sin), the-commercial namé-of. an 


r8go W. levine Mahomet 11, 265. 
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illuminating oil procured by distillation from com~ 
mon turpentine; also aft7?d, Ca'mphogen, ac- 
cording to Watts = Cyxens, C,H,,; but appa- 
rently also loosely used for camphene and camphene. 
Ca'mphol, + applied by Gerhardt to common 
camphor ; but by: Berthelot to C,,.H,,O, regarded 
as the alcohol of a series of which Borneol is 
one variety, and common camphor the aldehyde. 
Campholic acid, C, H,,0, Ca'mphyl, the 
radical of Camphol, C,,H,,; whence Camphy lic a. 

1839-47 Toop Cyel, Anat. III. 152/6 Camphor .. is now 
found to be an oxide of *camy ie. Warts Fownes’ 
Chem, ne A crystallised hydrocarbon, called camphene. 
1863-79 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 724 A camphene often yields 
several isomeric modifications by treatment with different 
acids, or by repeated treatment with the same acid. The 
hew camphenes thus produced are called casmphenes of ihe 
second order, ox sometimes “caspherenes. Another class, 
called camphenes of the third order, or sometimes *camphi- 
Zenes, are obtained by the action of lime or baryta at high 
temperatures on the bydrochiormts of other camphenes. 
1842 Alech. ifag. XXXVII. 380 Lamp for burning oi! and 
*Camphine. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogiivies xxxvi. (1873) 275 
This camphine is always too dull or too bright. 1850 Kincs- 
tev Alt, Locke iii. (1876) 37 Ye comfortable folks who. .grow 
wise in an easy chairwith..acamphinelamp. ¢186y LetHEby 
in Cire, Se. 1. 106/r Oil of turpentine, or camphine. 2863-79 
Watts Dict, Chem. 1.726 *Camphogen, Dumas’ name for the 
bysroeat ign C!0 El, obtained from camphor by the action 
of phosphoric anhydride; it is identical withcymene. /érd. 
The several bodies to which the name “camphol has been 
applied, are isomeric but not identical, being especially dis. 
tinguished by their different rotatory power. 1876 Hariey 
Dat. Med. 703 A solid talline camphor, called borneol 
or camphol. /éid. *Camphylic alcohol, of which common or 
laurel camphor is the aldel wd. 18976 tr. Schutsenberger’s 
Ferment, 30 The presence o' f *camphyl alcohol. 

Camphor (ke'mfe1,-01). Forms: (4 caumfre), 
5-9 camphire, (6 campher, camfory, -ie, cam- 
fery, camphora, camfora, canfora), 6-7 cam- 
phyre, (champhire, 7 camphory, campheer, 
-phir, -fer, -fire, canfir, 8 champhor), 7- cam- 
phor, [a. F. camjre, camphre = med.L., Pr, 
and Pg, camphora, It. canfora, Sp. and Pg. 
alcanfor, med. Gr, rapoupa (*Camphora, quam 
Aetius caphura nominavit’ Herm. Barbaro, 15th c. 
commentator on Dioscorides, Devic), a. Arab. 

AS RGfitr, in Old Pers. Lapa, Prakrit Zappit- 
vam, Skr, karpiivant; in Hindi kappiir, kapir, 
Rapiiy, Malay &dpiir. The European forms are 
immediately from Arabic, with az for long @. 
Various forms of the word occur in 26th c. Eng., 
but the typical form down to ¢1800 was camphire ; 
the mod. cawzphor is conformed to the Latin.] 

1. A whitish translucent crystalline volatile sub- 
stance, belonging chemically to the vegetable oils, 
and having a bitter aromatic taste and a strong 
characteristic smell: it is used in pharmacy, and 
was formerly in repute as an antaphrodisiac. 

Common camphor (Cw BaeO) is prepared by distillation 
and sublimation from C "a affetiari (Laurus Cam- 
phora), a tree indigenous to Java, Sumatra, Japan, ete., and 
from other lauraceous trees. Many essential oils, as those of 
feverfew, lavender, etc. , deposit varieties of camphor differing 
only in their action on polarized light. Borneo camphor or 
Borneol (Cy Hig O) is yielded by vobalanops Camphora, 
N, O. Dipteracez, a tree growing in Sumatra and Borneo; 
it is less volatile than common camphor, has a mingled 
camphoraceous and peppery smell. Ngai Cawphor, of the 
samechemical composition as Borneol, is produced in China 
and Burmah by the distillation of Bluaea balsamifera, 

3313 in Wardrobe Acc. 7 Edw, If, 20 Caumfre z 1530 
Patser. 202/2 Camforie or gumme, cavzfre. 18533 Even 
Treat. New Ind. Arb.) 22 Great plentie of Camphora called 
camphyre, whiche they affirme to be the gumme of a cer- 
tayn tree. 1585 Luoyn Treas. Health I, ii, Gume of Arabicke, 
Dragance, Camfery. 1598 Ginrin Skiab. (2878) 35 Tearmes 
of quick Camphire, & Salt-peeter phrases. 1599 Haxtuyr 
Voy. U1. 1. 242 Canfora being compound commeth all from 
China, and al which groweth in canes commeth from 
Borneo. x608 Tia Quersi#. 111,177 Camphor. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § Fie Brimstone, Pitch, Champhire, Wildfire .. make 
no such fiery wind, as Gunpowder doth. x629 Carr. Sairiz 
Trav, § Adz. v. 8 Campheer, and powder of Brimstone. 
1649 Jer. Taytor Gi, ZxenzZ, ut. xiv. 15 Intemperance .. 
makes a fait estate evaporate like Camphire, guraing it into 
nothing. 1657 W. CoLes Adazn in Eden cclxxxiv, In English 
camphire, camfire, camphor, and camfer, 1661 Bortz Spring 
Of Air u. i, (1682) 2x Camphire of which a little will fill a 


room with its odour. 1680 Morpen Geog. Rect. (2685) 323° 
The Canfir of-Borneo. 168: Drypen 52. Fryar i. 
1725 V. 149 Prescribe her an Ounce phire every 


Morning. .to abate Incontinency.. 1764 Crurcinte Candi- 
date Poems_(1769) II. 35 Her loins by the chaste matron 
Camphire bound: 1781-7 Br, Watson Chem. Ess. (1789) V. 
pany or. .181r4 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chen:.146 Camphor 
is used to preserve the collections of Naturalists, 1873 Dar- 
win Insectiv. Pl. ix. 209 Camphor is the only known stimu- 
lant for plants. : : 7 . 

+2. A tree or plant which yields camphor; esp. 
Camphora oficinarum ond Dryobalanops ‘Can- 
phora; see prec. sense. Obs: ~ 5 

-The shrub called ‘camphire’ in the 26zr version of the 
Bible is now identified the Lawsonia inerimis or henna- 
plant, N.O. Lythracéez. 7 - 

2570 Levins Maxif. 72 Campher, herb, camphora. 1596 
Srenser /. Q. ut, it, 49° Rew, and Savine, and the flowre Of 
Caniphora, 16x Biste Sone of Sol, i. t4 My beloued is vnto 
me,-as a cluster of Camphire [2885 X.-, henna-flowers]. 
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7633 H. Cogan Pinto’s Trav, xxxix, (2663) 136 A Tent 
itched u, os 12 Ballston of ee ood o Conon. 1684 
UNYAN filer. 1. 194 Here also grew Camphi ich 

Spicknard, and Saffron. : Reet 

. atizib. and in Conb., as camphor ball, julep, 

otl, pill, posset, tree (see 2). 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier (1871) 38 Being curiously 
washed with no worse thana*Camphor ball. 1611 Beauat. 
& FL. Philast. 1, 26 Such *Camphire constitutions as this. 
2836 Penny Cycl, V1. 204 In that part of the stem [of Dryo. 
balanops Camphora) which should be occupied by the pith 
it (Borneo camphor] is found along with *camphor-oil. 1672 
Mrs. Beun Amorous Pr.wv.iv, To do penance In *Cham- 

hire Posset, this month. 1607 Torset. Four-/. Beasts 448 

he leopard ., delighteth in the “camphory tree. 1876 
Hartey Mat. Afed, 451 The Camphor Tree is a large and 
handsome tree with evergreen shining leaves. 
Camphor, v. rare. [f prec. sb.]  ¢vans, To 
impregnate or wash with camphor; to camphorate. 
Hence Ca'‘mphored g#/. a. 

560 Wuitzuorne tr. Aacchiavell’s Arte warre (1593) 
26 b, Some moiste it .. with camphored aqua vitae, ie 
Tourneur Rev. Trag. ut. v, Does every proud and selk 
affecting Dame Camphire her face for this? 1696 Tryon 
Misc, 2 Camfired Spirit. 1709 Stentz Tatler No. ror Ps 
Wash-Balls Perfumed, Camphired, and Plain, shall restore 
Complexions, 

Camphoraceous (keemfrél'fas), a. [f. Cast 
PHOR sb. +-AcEouS.] Of the nature of camphor. 

1845 Garrop Afat, Aled. & Therap. (1835) 225 The leaves 
+ -possess 2 powerful odour and camphoraceous taste, 

Gamphorate (kee-mfSret), sb, Chent, In 8 -at, 
[see next, and -aTE4.] A salt of camphoric acid. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. § £2. Philos. 1, App. 547 Campho- 
rats..white and transparent, bitterish..crystals irregular, 
1800 tr, Lagrange’s Chem. IL. 244 The cannhecie acid unites 
readily with earths and alkalies. Combinations of this kind 
are called Camphorates. 1874 ScnortemmeR Carbon Comp, 
306 Calcium Camphorate. .is readily soluble in water. 

Camphorate (kzmférét), 2. ? Obs. [ad. med. 
L. camphorat-us : see -stE%.] Camphorated, 

@69r Boyte Wks, I. 433 (R.) Shaking the saline and 
camphorate liquors together. 1710 T, Futter Phavnn Bx 
temp. 94 A Camphorate Draught. 

Camphorate (kemfércit), », [f as prec. + 
-ATE3,] To impregnate or treat with camphor. 

164x FRENCH DistilZ. ii. (1651) 54 Crollius his Treakle water 

Camphorated. xgzz tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1, 182 Spirit 

of Wine camphorated. 3812 Month. Rev, ENXIX. 182 ho 

would. .camphorate an ephemeron for immortality? 

Hence Ca‘mphorated A7/. a. 

1743-4 Mrs. Devany Li/e § Cor. (1861) IT. 256 One ounce 
of Castille soap dissolved in half a pint of camphorated 
spirits of wine, 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1834) 88 Two 
large torches .. the camphorated vapour of which ascended 
and gathered itself into aclond. x81: A. T. THomson Lond. 
Disp. (2818) 324 Camphoretted oil of turpentine, 1830 
Linpuey Vat, Syst. Bot. 1773 A a ches camphorated smell. 

Camphored 2//, ai see CAMPHOR v. 

Camphoretted. 00s.; see CamPHORATED. 

Camphoric (kémfptik), @ Chem. [f. Cam- 
PHOR +-Ic.] Of or pertaining to camphor; con- 
taining camphor in chemical combination, as in 
camphoric acid (Cy H,O,). 

1794 G. Apaus Nat..§ £xp. Philos, I. 542 The camphoric 
acids. 2829 Cuitpren Chem, Auaé. 280 Camphoric acid.. 
forms snow white plumose crystals, 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal, 63/1 Camphoric Antiseptics. 

Casmphorize, v. Also 8 -irize. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.]=CaMPHORATE v. Hence Ca‘mphorized. 

1736 Bawey Housel. Dict. 155 To Camphorise Spirit of 
Wine. 2742 Compt. Fam.-Piece \.i.17 Nothing so effectually 
cures Kibe Heels, as doing them with camphiriz’d Spirits. 

Camphorous (kemfdres), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Of the nature of camphor, camphoraceous, 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. 5. v. Borneol, It... is.. of a mingled 
camphorous and peppery smell, 

Camphory (kemf6ri), ¢. = prec. 

1826 H. H. Wizson tr. Afalaté 89 The camphory balm, 
and flowery perfume. AZod. It has a camphory smell. 

Camphyl: see Camps-, 

Camphyre, obs. form of CarHor. 

+ Camping, v0/. sb.1 Obs. [f. Came v1] 

1, Fighting in CasrP-PiGHT or single combat. 

[Perh. taken by Caxton from Flemish £amfev.} 

x148x Caxton Reynard (Arb,) 102 Reynard the foxe thought 
how come I on this Campyng, we ben not bothe lyke, 

2. Contending, fighting. 

1349 Prayer-bk, Troubles (1884) 148 Leave off .. good 
countrymen, your camping at your own doors, and bestow 
that your stoutness of courage... against your enemies. 
1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ, (1596) 410/2 A yong and a stout 
prelat, more fitter for the.camping cure, then for the peace- 
able church of Christ. A 

8. Contending in a camp-ball match; foot-ball 
playing. Also at¢r7b,, asin camping-ball, 

1430 Lyne. fin. Poents(z840)200 Bolsteryd out oflenghth 
and breed, Lyche a large campyng balle. ¢x440 Prom. 

_Paru, 60 Campynge, fediptiudtun. 1465 Deed in Sir J. 

Cullum Hist. Hawsted (1813) 124 The camping pightel 

joined to the East side of the churchyard.. 1567 DRanxt 

Horace’s A. P, Biv, The stoole ball, top, or camping ball 

if suche one should assaye As hath no mannour skill therin 


-, They all would..laughe at hym alonde. 1840 Spurpens, 


Supp. Forby's Voe. East, A. 8%, I have heard old persons 

speak of a‘celebrated camping, Norfolk against Suffolk, on 
-Diss Common, with 300 on each ‘side..The Suffolk men, 
after x4 hours, were the victors. Nine“deaths were the 
result of the contest, within a fortnight. These were called 
fighting camps; for much boxing was practised in them. ~ 


. 
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Camping (ksrmpin), vd/. sb.2 [f. Casre 9.2] 

1, Going into a camp, encamping; a lodging in 
tents, ete. Camping out, cf. CAMP v2 2b. 

zg72_N, Roscarrocke Bossewell's Avmorie Prel. Verses, 
Campings, mornings, musterings. 1721 De For A/ent, Cava- 
lier (1840) 53 The. .order of their marchings, camping, and 
exercise was excellent. 1830 LygLt and Visit U.S. I. 
234 The camping out of the people in the night when the 
first shocks occurred, 

2. atirib., as in camping-place, -ground, 

1606 Brysketr Cev. Life 94 (T.), Thad rather be at acamp- 
ing dinner than at your's. 1616 Purcnias Pilers Deser, Ind. 
Many memorials and monuments of Alexanders Expedition 
to these Parts .. Altars, Camping-places, and great Pits. 
1835 W. Irvixc Tour Prairies 187 In quest of a camping- 
place, 1867 Lavy Herserr Cradle L. viii. 207 A beautiful 
camping-ground. 

+ Camping, ff/. 2.1 Obs. [f. Camp v1 4.] 
Wrangling, contentious, scolding: cf. CamPLe. 

x64z Minton Afal. Simect, Wks. (1849) 80/1 A troop of 
camping Huswives in Viraginia. 

Camping, Af/. a2 [f Camp v.2 + -1e 2] 
That camps or lodgés in a tent, etc. 

r60x Suaks. Adl’s Well m. iv. 14, 1..sent him forth, From 
Courtly friends, with Camping foes to liue, 1872 Taust 
Map of Thames 22/2 A camping man should not require 
more than three good meals per diem. 

Campinion, obs. f. CaaMpienox, mushroom. 

+Campion!. Ods. Forms: 3 caumpiun, 
4-7 campion, -pioun, 5 campyon. [A doublet 
of CHAMPION, in later times chiefly Scotch. ME. 
campiun, a. ONF. campiun, -on = central OF. 
champitn, -on (= Pr. campio, -on, It. campione):— 
late L. campio, -onem a combatant in the campus 
or arena, a professed fighter, f. camp-us field of 
athletic or pugilistic contest, place of fighting in 
single combat, lists: see Camp sé.1 and 2, Cantpio 
was formed on campus, like ¢abellio ‘scrivener’ on 
tabella ‘written deed’. Practically also a doublet 
of Kemp 56.] 

1. One who fights in single combat as a trial of 
strength or bravery, or to decide a judicial ques- 
tion ; a gladiator, pugilist, or professional fighter ; 
a. combatant. . 

¢1320 Cast, Love 970, 1 am as campion [v,”. campioun)} 
ouer-come. 1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 60 As ilk man war a 
campioun, ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 60 Campyon or champyon, 
athleta, pugil. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron, Scot. xvi. (Jam.) 
Thay refusit na maner of besines nor laubour that mycht 
pertene to forsy campionis. 

2. One who fights on behalf of another, or on 
behalf of any cause; a champion. éechzz. One 
who ‘does battle’ for another in wager of battle. 

¢1270 Saints’ Lives (Laud, MS.) (1887) 281 Ich habbe ane 
guode Caumpiun to pine bi-hofpe i-founde, xgga Lyn. 
pesay Afonarche 5660 Mony one nobyll Campioun .. The 
Law of God thay did defende. 1588 A. Kinc Canzsius’ Catech. 
180 b, S. Paul that maist invincible campion of Christ. xg99 
Sanoys Europe Spee. (1632) 215 Their cheife Campions dis- 
couraged. 1609 SKENE Keg. fej. 57 Anent the exchange 
of campions .. gif .. ane other campion is produced in the 
kings court then he quha waged the battell in the inferiour 
court. @16g1 Cacoenwoop Hist. Kirk (1843) 11. 79 Our 
Head, and soverane Campioun, Jesus Christ. 

Campion? (kempien). Herd. Also 7 cam- 
pian, 7-8 champion. [This name ay pears first 
in Lobel (1576) and Lyte (1578) applied to the 
‘Rose Campion’ or ‘ Garden Campions’ (Lychunis, 
now Agrostemma, coronaria), and the‘ Wild Cam- 
pions’—Red and White—(Z. déurna, and vesper- 
tina). As the first was identical with the plant 
called by Dioscorides Auyyls orepavaparuey, in Lat. 
lychuis cordndria, where the second word in both 
means ‘of or fit for a crown, chaplet, or wreath’, 
andthe Avxvis is said by Theophrastus to have 
been used for garlands, the Eng. name has been 
conjectured to be identical with Campron1 and 
== ‘champion’, 

But ifso, we should have looked for some such name as 
*Campions’ flower’ ‘Campions' lychnis’, and also that the 
name should have gone back to the rath ¢, when the form 
‘campion’ for ‘champion’ was in Eng. use. But of neither 
do we find any trace, and the conjecture must for the pre- 
sent be taken for what it is worth. The Dict. des Sciences 
du Naé.(18x8) tome X, has 'Compaguon Blane, nom vulgaire 
Lychnisdioica’ Hénicuer, Phtlol.de la Flore ve Norman. 
die et d’Angleterre 18, has Red and White Campion, / 
vouge et le Slane Compagnor, but the age of these names 
and their relation tocampion is very doubtful. Others have 
conjectured formation from campus field.] ay 

The name of certain plants, species of the genus 
Lychnis: ander the name Lyte included the culti- 
vated Rose Campion, Z. (Agrostemma Linn.) coro- 
naria, and the wild Red and White Campions, Z. 


diurna and L. vespertina. It is doubtful whether it . 


was a popular name even of these. Later writers 
have extended it, with qualifications, to a number 
of allied species, as Campion of Constantinople, 
athe Scarlet Lychnis (Z. chalcedonica); Meadow 
Campion, the Ragged Robin, Z. Flos Cuculé; 
“Bladder Campion, Silene inflata; Corn C., the 
Corn Cockle, Agrostemma Githago; Moss Cam- 
pion, Stlene acaulis ; these are only book-names. 
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1876 Lonet Stirpium Adversaria nova (Antwerp) 142 
sie Coroneria, (Anglice) Rose Campion. 1578 Lyte 

odoens 11. X. x58 The wilde white Campion hath a rough 
white stemme. 1630 Drayton Jfuses Elys., Nymphal v, 
Sweet-williams, campions, sops-in-wine, One by another 
neatly. 2688 Ray Hist. Plant. 1. 992 Lychuis Coronaria, 
Garden Campions or Rose Campion. 1688 R. Hote Ar- 
moury 11. 68/1 The double Champions are both red and 
white, 1859 Carern Bal/. § Songs 128 The campion with 
its star of fire. 1863 Barisc-Gouip Jceland 102 Here’and 
there bloomed a little moss campion. 188: G. ALLEN Vig- 
nettes fr. Nat., Red Campion §& lhite, Known to .. vil- 
lage children as red and white campion. 

Campish (ke'mpif), a. [f Camp sb.2+-1sH.] 
Savouring of the camp, in manners, etc. 

1561 Mutcaster Positions xiv. (1887) 67 Not for the sol- 
diars saying .. bycause his authoritie is to campishe. 1868 
B. Cracrort £ss, 1]. 290 He. .was of military tastes, not a 
little campish in his licence. ' 

Cample (kz‘mp’l), v. Ods. exc. dial. [app. f. 
Camp v.14 -LE, frequentative suffix.] zr. To 
enter on a wordy conflict; to answer in anger ; 
to wrangle, scold, or quarrel. 

2621 Burton Anat. Aled, 11. iii, wv, ii, 381 If they be in- 
censed angry, chid a little, their wives must not cample 
again, but takeit in good part. 1640G, Apsotr Fob Para- 
phr. 224 Not to cample, but humbly to yeeld obedience. 
169t Rav NV. C. IWds., Callei, to cample or scold. 1709 
Hearne Collect. (1886) II. 280 In the NorthofEngland when 
a man complains they say he camples. 181x Wittan IV. 
Riding Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cample, to answer pertly 
and frowardly when rebuked by superiors. 

Hence Cample sé., Ca‘mpling vb/. sb. & ppl. a. 

1660 H. More Afyst. God, w. xi. 126 His campling and 
cavilling with the Gymnosophists, 1867 E. Waucu Tatlin 
Matty ii. a3 in Lance. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Yo know aw’ve no 
neighbours to have a bitova cample to. 1881 Leicestersh. 
Gloss. \E. D. S.)s.¥., Shay wur 2 very camplin’ woman. 

Campless, ¢. [f. Caspr sé.2+-LEss.] With- 
out a camp or camp-accommodation. 

1863 Life in South 11, Footsore soldiers, campless and 
blanketless. 

+ Camplete, Os. ?Some kind of wine. 

¢rg00 Blowbol's Test. in Halliw, Nuge P. 10 Malmasyes, 
Rumneys, With Caperikis, Campletes, and Osneys. 

Ca'mp-master. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Came sb.2] 
The term used in 16-17th c. to render Sp. waestre 
de campo, It. maestro at campo, and F. maistre de 
camp, a staff-officer of the army in these countries : 
also put for the L. pin fectus castrorum. Camp- 
master-general, a field-marshal. 

In France, the staff-officers of infantry regiments at their 
institution in 1558 consisted of a colonel-gencral, a mestre 
de camp, and a sergeant-major; the mestre de camp sub- 
sequently became colonel of the raaienants in the cavalry 
the title of wattre de camp was retained by the commander 
of the regiment. Sir D. Scott Brit. Aruty (1868) II. 382. 

1569 Kixcesmyiy Conf?, Satan (578) az So wicked that 
a might be a Campmaster, a General amongst them. 158: 

AVILE Zacitus' Hist, u. xxvi. (2591) 68 Julius Gratus the 
Camp-master [pre /ectus castrorum] was pat in prison. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 249 Cauipemaister, in 
Spanish Maestro del Campo, is a Colonell : 

mmander or officer oucr one Regiment. Jb/d,, Can, 
saister General, in Spanish, Macstre del Campo Generall, 
isa tt Commander, and is with vs the high Marshall of 
the field. 1670 Cotros Esferion 1.1.2 He was made Camp. 
Master to the Light Horse of France. 1693 Paris Rel, Batt, 
Landen 4 The Regiment of the Camp-Master-General, 

Carmp-mee-ting. [f. Camp sb.2+ Mrrtine.] 
A religious meeting held in the open air or in 
a. tent (chiefly among Methodists in America), and 
usually lasting for some days, during which those 
who attend encamp on the spot. 

1809 Q. Rev, II. 336 Our fanatics. .have not yet ventured 
to hold camp-meetings. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notcs (1850) 
174/t Religious scenes . , which can hardly be surpassed by 
an American ¢amp-mecting. 

Campment, rare. Short for ExcaMpMeNt. 

182 Blackw. dTag. VIIL. 39 Nursoo’s youth had Scindia’s 
campmients seen, 

+Campo. Obs. School-slang. [Pad. L. campus 
field, perh. in some such phrase as 27 campo ‘in 
the play-ground’; or ?a. It. campo ficld.]  Play- 
field, play-ground. : 

1612 Brinstey Ld. Lit, 299 Without running out to the 
Campo {as they tearme it) at schoole times. /éd., There is 
no day but they will allleoke for somuch time to the Campo. 

Campoo (keempi). Anglo-Jnd. Rarely campo, 
[app. ad. Pg. campo camp.] ‘ Used for “a camp”, 
but formerly specifically applied to the partially 
disciplined brigades under European commanders 
in the Mahratta service’ (Yule). : 

x803 WELLINGTON in Grant ist. Judie 1.1xx. 468/s Their 
infantry, of which there were three campoos, foughtivell. — 
Let, in Gurw. Disp. 11. Two battalions of the Begum’s 
Campoo escaped. x88 roi Rev. Apr. 294 (¥.) Campos and 
pultuns (battalions) under European adventurers. 

Carmp-shed, v. [see next.] fraus. To face 
(the bank of a river or the side of. an embankment) 
with piles and planks. a 

1882 Daily News 2 Oct. 6/2 The Richmond Vestry. eammp. 
shedded and otherwise improved it [the eyot below Rich- 
mond Bridge]. 1882 Globe 2 Oct.7/2, - ++ 
- Camp-shedding, -sheeting. [Derivation 
and proper spelling uncertain ; if the 17th c. cavzg- 
shot (see next) is.the original form, it would appear 


1 that camp-shotting has been variously corrupted 


eing the chiefe * 


CAMSHOCEH, . 


to -shiutting, -sheeting, -sheathing, -shedding.] 
Collective form of Camp-sHot. 

. B39 Rees Cyci, aed eeoy, camp shot, or campstead, 
in inland navigation denotes a facing of piles and planks in 
the front of banks or wharfs, to Yeoh the banks being 
worn away. 2858 Kincstey Chalk-streamt Stud., Misc, 1. 
182 There is a campshutting (a hoarding fe English) upon 
which you can put yourelbows. 1862 H. Kincstey Ravens- 
foe Lil, 201 The old gentleman..moved slowly down along 
the camp-shuting..Then the lad..slipped over the camp- 
shooting (will anybody tell me -how to spell that word? 
Cau eading won't do, my dear sir, all things considered), 
286s Bazatcette Aetrofol. Dratnage 25 A channel is cut 
in the bed of the river. .the sides protected by campsheath. 
ing, 1872 Taunt Alap Thames 13 The old weir, with its 
broken campsheding. 

Campsho, var. of CamsHoce a. Se. crooked. 


Carmp-shot, [Etymology unknown. 

The term has been penutbly conhictired to be Du. or 
Flem. with second element=schot ‘ earding’, as in cain. 
scot; *kant-schot would be ‘side-boarding’; but no trace of 
this or any similar compound is found in these langs. The 
thingis well known there, and called schocting i.e. ‘shoeing’.} 

A facing of piles and boardingalong the bank of 
a river, or at the side of an embankment, to protect 
the bank from the action of the current, or to 
resist the out-thrust of the embankment. 

1691 T. H{ace] New Jrvent. p, Ixxi, Surveyors assured 
me that under St. Magnus Church they after the Fire met 
with an old Campshot and Wharton: in'd from the 
‘Thames, and.. that there were foun ampshots much 
further from the Thames in digging of Cellars. 1867 F. 
Fraxcis Augting i. (1880) 6x zofe, "The campshot’, as it 
is termed on the Thames, is the wooden boarding and piling 
that keeps up the bank of the river, 

Campsin, camsim, obs. ff. Knazsix, simoom. 

Campward, campwards, adv. [f. Car 
sb2+-wanv.] Towardacamp. ‘ 

[2600 Farrrax Tasso x1. xlvi, Against that part which to 
his campe ward lay.) 1830 W. Prituirs AZ¢, Sinai 1. 331 Hied 
then the Levite campward. 188: Philada, Times No, 2228, 
x But proceeded campwards in modest civilian’s state. 

Campylite. afix. [f. Gr. xaymid-os bent + 
-ITE.]_ An arsenio-phosphate of lead, a variety of 
Mimetite. 

1868 Dana Jfi2. 537 Campylite, from Drygill in Cumber- 
land, is in barrel-shaped crystals (whence the name, from 
xap¥Xos, curved). : 

Campylospermous (ke:mpilosp5-1mas), a. 
Bot. [f. mod.bL. campylosperm-us (f, Gr. napadaros 
bent + owéppa seed) +-ou8.] (Sce quot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bh. 400 Campylospermous, curved: 
seeded. Said of secd-like fruits or carpels, as those of some 
Umbelliferz, in which the contained seed is involute by the 
lateral edges, so as to produce a longitudinal furrow on the 
ventral face, : . 

Campylotropal, 2. Got. = next. 

3838 Linprey Jutrod. Bot. (1848) I. 397 Mirbel, who first 
distinguished these ovules, calls them campylotropal, 

Campylotropous (kempilgtrdpas), a. Bot. 
[f. mod.L, campylotrop-us, f. Gr. xapmdaos bent + 


.-Tporos, f. rpézev to tum + -0uS.] Said of the ovule 


of phanerogamous plants when its nucleus, with 
its integuments, is curved upon itself, 

1835 Henstow Piy's. Bot, 270 The ovule is then termed 
campulitropous. 1870 Bentley Bot. 324 The progressive 
development of the campylotropous ovule..in the Mallow.* 

Campyon, var. of Campion}, champion. 

Camyrade, -ado, obs. forms of ComradE. 

Camrel, dial. form of CAMBREL. 

Camroche, obs. form of Casmnio. 

Camrocke, Cf. Cammock and CAMBREL. 

2a 1400 Chester Pé, (Shaks. Soc.) 186 And with this crocket 

camrocke your backes I shall cloe. 
Camshachle (kamfi-x’l), 7. Sc. Also’ cam- 
shauchel. [f. Cast a, crooked, awry + SHACHLE v. 
to distort.] ¢vans. To crook, distort, twist all 
awry. Hence Camshachled #7. a. 

1808, rf Nicon Poeurs I, 33 (Jam.) Nac auld camshaucheld 
warlock loun. 8x9 S¢, Patrick 11, 19x (Jast.) An ye think 
tae camshachle me wi’ your bluidthristy fingers.* 

Ca‘mshell, In Orkneyand-Shetland: Cuttle- 
fish bone. : 

1693 Wattace Descr. Orkney 18 On the shore is to be 
Soar. -Camshells or Os-Sefiz, that the Gold-Smith makes 
so t Use of. 2753 Cuanpers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Came. 
Shell, a word used in Zetland to denote the os sepiz. 

Camshoch (kamf5x, kamJo), 2. Sc. Also 6 
camschow, -scho, 7 -schoche, 8 campsho, 8-9 
camsheugh, 9 -shech, [The first part is evidently 
Canta. ‘crooked, perverse’; the second perh. repre- 
sents OL, sceoh ‘askew, perverse’, of which schoch* 
would be the normal Scotch form; Jamieson has 
also the Sc. verbs shemch, shach to distort, and - 
shachle, shockle to distort, wriggle.] 

L. Crooked, distorted, awry; deformed. 

1823 Doueras Znc7s ut. x. 43 Thai elriche brethir. .with 
mony camscho beik, And hedis semand to the hevin arcik, 
oid. vn. Prol. 107 Laithlie of forme, wyth crukit camschow 
beik. a@z600 Montcomertn Flyéinzg 295 That cruiked, 
camschoche croyll, vneristned, they curse. xg30 Ramsay 
Twa Cats §& Ch.13 A monkey withacampsho face. x807- 
zo Tannanite Poenrs (1846) 21 Auld, swirlon, slaethorn, 
camsheugh, crooked Wight. we : 

2. fig. Perverse (in disposition or fortune). . 

2606 Birnie Kirk-Burial (1833) 36 The camshoch com- 
mons now at last coms in a rere warde to debate the cause, 


CAMSTAIRY. 


1787 W, Taytor Scots Poems 170 (Jam) Bot eamshach wife 
or girnin gett. 1790 A. Wiuson Zo &. Picken, The queer 
carles sae camsheugh spak’, @ x809 Christwias Ba’ ing in 
Skinner’AZésc. Poet. 129 (Jam.) Pate had caught a camshach 
cair At this uncanny wark. f: : 

Camstairy (k&mstéti), @. Sc. Also -staizie, 
-starie, -stary, -steary, -steirie. .. [Derivation 
uncertain: first element app. Caat crooked, awry.] 
Obstinately perverse, unruly, or wilful; fractious. 

1776 Herp Coll. Sc. Songs, When she-is fou she is unco 
camstarie. 1844 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 12. 100 He 
had a wild, camstary pony. 1863 Miss Tyrer in Gad. Words 
Oct..709/1 No wonder he is camsteary, 1868 G, MacponaLp 
A. Falconer J, 195 ‘ What are ye sac camstairie for?’ 

Gamstone (kz:msto"n), Sc. In 8 calm-. 

a. ‘Common compact limestone probably of a 
white colour’ (Jam.). b. A white or bluish-white 
clay used to whiten hearths, door-steps, etc. 

1991 Statist. Acc, Scot?. 1. 209 There is calmstone and 
plenty of ruddle, 1795 -Jé7d. XV. 327 (Jam.) At the base of 
the hill, .you_ meet with several layers of camstone. 1815 
Scotr.Guy M.-xxxvi, A pail of whiting or camstane, as it is 

led, mixed with water—a circumstance which indicates 
Saturday. night in Edinburgh. 1806 Forsytu Beauties 
Scoti, T1I. 359"The third kind of limestone is. .camstone or 
glenstone..It contains a considerable proportion of clay. 

Camus, var. of Cass and Camors. 

Cam-wheel: see Can. 

Cam-wood (kemwud). [According to some, 
ad, native African name fami.) The hard red 
wood of Gaphia nitida (N.O. Leguminose), im- 
ported from West Africa, and used for dyeing, and in 
turning and cabinct-making ; called also Banwoop. 

1698 Dasrmer Voy. (1705) ET. u. 58 At Cherburg near 
Sierra-Leone..there is Camwood, which is much like Blood. 
wood, if not the same, 170x Lond. Gaz. No, 3758/8 Cam 
Wood and Elephant’s Teeth, lately cast away upon the 
Goodwin Sands. 1788 Crarkson /itpol, Slave Tr, 7 The 
first African woods, that were known to be objects of com. 
mercial importance, were Camwood and Barwood. 1876 
R. Burton Gorilla L. 1, 257 Corisco had long been cele. 
brated for cam-wood .. yielding a better red than Brazil. 

Camwysse, var. of Caamus, Oés., linen cloth. 

+Camy, a. Obs. rare. [app. f. came=Karn 
comb, crest.] Having a sharp or serrated ridge. 

1513 DoucLas 2xeis vu. xiv. 42 Thai’that with scharp 
culter teill..the hylly knowis hie, Or camy eige, 

Gan. (keen), 54,1 Forms: 1 canne, (4 cane), 
4-4 canne, kan, 5-6 kanne, 6-9 cann, 6- can, 
[app. Com. Teut.: OF. canne:—~WGer. hanna 
weak fem. (whence MDu. kazze, Du. han, OHG, 
channa, MYIG, and Ger. £anne); also ON, hanna 
(Sw. 4anna, Da, Rande) :—-OTeut. type *Rann6n-. 
The word occurs also in med.L. cgzva, app. from 
Teutonic. The Germanic origin of the word is 
questioned ; but the. form is not derivable from 
L, cautharus pot, and L. canna ‘reed, pipe’, does_ 
not suit the sense. (In OE., only in a glossary, 
where it might be from L.)] 


1. A vessel for holding liquids; formerly used | 


of vessels of various materials, shapes, and sizes, 
including: : drinking-vessels; now generally re- 
stricted to vessels of tin or other metal, mostly 
larger than a .drinking-vessel, and usually cylin- 
drical in form, with a handle over the top. 

azooo /Ecrric Vor. in Wr.-Wilcker 122 Crater, uel 
canna, canne. ¢1375°2 Barnour St. Laurentius 36x He 
brocht a vatir-cane & Laurens hyme baptist pane. 1388 
Wveuir Folin ii, 6 There weren set sixe stonun cannes [1382 
pottis]. “«xq00 Cov, Afyst- agg (Matz.) Beryng’ a kan with 
watyr. 1485 Juv, in Ripon Ch, Acts 370 Duo kannes’ de 
ligno. , 1538 CoverpaLe Hosea iii. 1 They..loue the na 
kannes.” 1g62 J. Hevwoon Prov. é Epigr. (867) 49 Mery 
we were as cup and can could-holde. “1g98 B. Jorson-Zv. 
Man in’ Hunt 1. v. (1616) 27 Two cannes:of beere. 1649 
BuitHE Eng. [ueprov., Inepr. (1653) 138 The Buckets or Kans 
to take up thy Water. r7sg D’Urrey Pit/s (x872) TIT. 247 
Now what do you say to the Cans of wood? x73: Batty 
Cann, a wooden Pot to drink outof’ 178% Jonnson, Car, a 
cup; generally a cup made of metal, or some other matter 
than earth,’ 2800 Worpsw, Pet Lamb xi, I have’ brought 
thee in this can I'resh water from the brook. 1803 Scorr 
Bonnie-Dundee, Conie fill up my'cup, come fill up my can. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xiv, The milkecah was standing by 
itself outside a public-house. ‘1842 Tennyson: Will Waterpr. 
xxii, The ‘truth, that flies the flowing can, Will haunt the 
vacant clip,“ ! £6. Fook. rr 

b. (from ifs Shape) A chimney-pot.- 

3833 Act 3'$'4 Will. LV, xvi. § 103 Chimney cans or pots. 
1866 Glasgow Police “Act 29° § 30 Vic. cclxxiii. § 384 To 
repair any Chimney Head or Can. Se eae al 
42. Se. A measure of capacity... Ods. 


"1809 Epmonstone Zetland Isles 1,-163 (J. ‘An.) About three 
fourths ofa can or gallon ofoily .  - : a2 
‘8. “A vessel of: tinned’ iron, “in which flesh -of 
animals, fish, fruit, etc. are ‘ tinned:, or'sealed up 
air-tight for Sees (chiefly in U.S). |, 

1874 Harper's Weekly Frué. 26 Sept. (Hoppe) Salmon... 
\Pickled, Smoked, and put up in cans. - * get 3 

4., Comb., as -can-carrier; -makér; can-quafing 
agj.. See also Can-Buoy, CANDOCK, CAN-HOOK.. ” 

1897 Return fr. Periass, w. 1. it.-270 Can-quafling huck- 
sters. “@1611 Beavis. & Pt. Philaster v. iii, My kind can-- 
carriers. 1623 Reg. St! Mary Bredman, Canterb., Thomas 

Colle Cannemaker, Boe eae. 5 

Can, 56.2 Se. [f. Canvil. Cf cauiy.] > 
a: Skill, knowledge. b. Power, ability, 
Vor. If. 


| deed 


_ hed. Past Indic, 1st and 3rd sing. coul 
: |: Forms: a.-1 edi$e, 2-3 oupe, kuthe, 3-5 cowpe, 


57 


--2768 Ross Helenore 13 (Jam.) Thae auld warld foulks had 
wondrous cann Of herbs that were baith good for beast and 
man, Jdid, 134 I'll all Maggie's can and her cantraps defy. 
Can (ken), v1 ¢drzveg. (Forms: see below.) 
[A defective verb, belonging to the small but in- 
teresting group of Teutonic prefertte-present verbs 
(now chiefly used as auxiliaries of tense, mood, or 
predication), in form characterized by having as 
their present tense an original preterite, which re- 
tains the preterite form but has come to have a 
present signification, and from which a new 
weak past tense has subsequently been developed. 
Cf. dare, etc. OE. cunan, pres. Ind. can (cpr), 
a, cide (:—custe), is identical with OFris. 
inna, kat, kunda (konda), OS. cunnan, can, 
consta, const, (Du. kunnen, kai, konde), OHG. kun- 
nan, kan, kunda (konda), or kunsta (konsta), (Ger. 
kinnen, kann, konite), ON. kunna, kann, kunna 
(:—keenda), Goth. (and OTent.) Leaznan, kann, 
hunpa.- The OTeut. sense was ‘to know, know 
how, be mentally or intellectually able’, whence 
‘to be able generally, be physically able, have the 
power, L. gosse’. Since the present was formally 
a preterite, its meaning ‘I know’ must have been 
derived from that of ‘T have learned, I have at- 
tained to knowledge’ ; the original present stem 
being *£772-20- or *her-1-, pre-Teut. *ger-n-: cf. 
Lith. z7vadzt I know, Zend d-saz#-t2 knowledge, 
Olr. pret. adgéin he knew. Beside this Teutonic 
has Aaé- (ablaut form 4724-), WGer. 2id-, whence 
OE. cudwan to Know, OHG. zr-chid-an, bi-chnd- 
ait, to recognize, 2~chnd-¢ recognition (answering 
to a Goth. *-4néss fem.). This stem is widely 
diffused in the Aryan langs.; cf. L., Gr. g7dé- in L. 
gnd-sco, Gr. yt-yvdi-one (é--yorv); OSlav. 2na-12 
to know; Olr. gudéh kriown. In Skr. the pres. 
has stem jaz-, the preterite sia, jandlmi, jajita\u. 
It has been further thought that the root was originally 
related to the Aryan gex- (with by-forms g74-, gnd-), to bring 
forth, produce, Skr. ga’ndm?, pret. jaza'na, L., Gr. gen-, 
gi-gu- (see Kin, Kina); but if so, they were already differen- 
tiated in Old » and the nature of the connexion of 
sense has not been determined.] 
Here, as in Bz, it will be convenient to illustrate 


the inflexions separately from the senses. 


A. Inflexions. 

1, Pres. Indic. 

1st and 37d sig. can (keen, kin, k'n). 

Forms: I=4 cann, com, conn, I— can, (4-5 
eonne, canne ; also kan, etc.). 

3000 Cedmon Poems, Sat. 250 Ic can eow leran. /bid. 
629 Ic eow ne con. ¢xx975 Land, Hom. 35 Nis nan sunne 
pet he ne con. _a122g Ancr. 2. 206 More vuel ben heo con. 
cx2go Ger. § Ex. 309 Ic wene I can a red. ¢ 1300 Cursor 
4M, 20358 O me self can [Zafer J1SS. con, canne} I na rede, 
cxg20 Cast, Loue 355 Hose pis forbysenecon, ¢ x420.Avor, 
Arth, xxxiii, I conne nottesay, 1467 Eng. Gilds (1870) 497 
‘The craft that he canne. 755 « Heywoop Spider & 2, 
Giij, Sure I canno false knackes, Jfod. What can it be? 

and sing. canst (keenst). 

Forms: 1~4 const, -canst, (4-5 konst, kanst, 
6 canest, 6-7 cannest), vorthern 3- can, kan. 

ar000 Azdrens 68 (Gr.) Pu ana canst ealra zehygdo, 
@1225 Juliana 66 Greide hwet so bu const rimliche biben: 
chen, #1240 Lofsoug in Cott. Hoi, 217 To pe pet const and 
wult wel don. @1300 Cursor AZ, 12121, [can be ken bat pou 
necan, a1400 Jbid, 824 (Add, 1S.) Ynow pou canst fynde. 
cxse0 in Hazl, 2. P. P. 36 Canst thou thy byleve? 1526 
Tmoate Mark i. 40 Yf thou wilt, thou cannest [1387 
Genev., etc., canst] make me clene, - 600 [see B 6]. 1630 
Suaxs. Temp. m. it. 67 Canst thou bring me to the party? 

plural can. 

Forms: I-2 cunnon (cunne-), 2-5 eunnen, 
(4-5 kunnen), 3-5 cunne, 4-5 connen, conne, 
4-5 south. kunnep, connep, 3- orth. eon, can, 


(Kan), 5- can. 

Beowulf 162 Men necunnon, a 1000Czdmon's Daniel 141 
3e necunnon. ¢ri75 Laub. Hom. 75 Alle 3¢ kunnen. .ower 
credo.” ¢x205 Lay. 7301 Tweien wisé men*pe wel cunnen 
a speche [¢ x275 conne of 5) ¢], Lbid.23059 Ne cunne we 
demen [¢ 1275 ne con we telle]. @ 1300 Cursor AM. 9065 Quat 
rede can [v.7. con} we. 1340 oy FH 249 Po pet-connep .. 
onderstonde. . 21340 Hampoie Psalter ix. rr Oper pat kan 
paim noght. ¢ 1380 17/7. Palerne 4184 As wel as we kunne. 
c1386 Craucer Sgrs. Prol. 3 For certes ye konnen [v. 7 
konné, can). ; 1387 -‘Trevisa Higder (186s) II, 169 Pese men 
--kunnep wel inow.telle. ¢ Prcock Repr, 1. xvi. 89 
Manye’kunnen’suche textis bi herte. 1550 LATIMER Serv. 
Stamford 1. 104 All that-can it not may learne., 183g 
Browninc Paracels, wv. Wks..I, 149 You can see the root 
of the matter, --.~> er 

Negative cannot (keenpt) ; Jamil. can’t (kant). 
(Sc.canna). (The earlier mode was,to pret z) 
22a 1400 Cursor MM, (add. to Cott.) p.959.'105 And bou pat he 
fore cannot sorus be.’ 148x Paston Lett, x40 1, 186 
Other tydyngs as yett can'I rion tell you. z 
Whethir it be thus or non] can ‘iot say.” .35.. Peampion 
Corr. 72, I canot get my money. 2706 Col. Records Penn. I. 
256-The House éant agree to this, 174 Ricuaroson Pamela 
Ls6Ifhe..as you saycan’thelpit. 1742 Youne.Vi. 7/1 
‘89 An angel’s arm can't snatch me, from the 
of angels can’t confine me there. 1827 
‘Without Thee I cannot live. Afod. Can’t you go? 
(kud). 


Lbid,.x72 I, 229. 
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CAN, 


cowthe, (4 coth), 4-5 coupe, 4-6 couthe, (5 
cou;the), 4 zorth. cup, cuth, 4-6 couth, (also 
in 4-5 with k-); B. 4~6 conde, k-, 5-6 coud, 7-8 
often cou’d; y. 6 coulde, 6- could, (6 coold, 
6-7 cold, 6— Sc. euld). 

The current spelling is erroneous : 7 began to be inserted 
about 1525, app. in mechanical imitation of should and 
would, where an etymological 2 had become silent, so 
that these words now rimed with cond, and might better 
have been written shoud, wound; cf. northern wad. In the 
sense £1107, the earlier form couth was retained longer. 

a. ¢893 K. Actrrep Oves.1.ii.§ 1 Ninus..se cude manna 
wrest dry-crefias. ¢ 1250 Gen. § Lx, 280 Ne kude he no3t 
blinne. a 1274 Prisoner's Prayer vin Philol. Trans. (1868) 
104 Ar ne kuthe ich sorghe non. ¢ 1297 R. Giouc. 29 He was 
y flowe an hey, & ne cowbe not aelizte. @ 1300 Ci7sor AT. 
21420 (Cott.) Ful wel he cuth [/a¢er AVS. cutht, coube). 
léid, 23945 (Edin.) 1 wald spek if I cupe (C. G. cuth, F. 
coupe]. c1325 ZF. Addit. P, B, 813 As be wyfcoupe. 1340 
Hamrote Pr. Conse. 7444 Wha couth pan telle. B34ss 
Kut, de la Tour (1868) 75 He took fro them all that he 
couthe, rgr9 Aen. Ripon (1882) I. 315 In as convenient 
hast as I couthe, 1530 Lynpssay Zest. Pafyigo 875 In 
Inglande couthe scho get none ordinance, 1879 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal, Jan. 19 Well couth he tune his pipe. 1607 
Watkincton Sie Glass 18 Ne any couth his wit so hiely 
straine. 1652 C, Srarviton //erodian v. 37 So well his 
leere he Couth [9ée South]. 

B. 2330 1742, Palerne 4378 As hecoude, ¢ 12386 Crau- 
cer Sgas. 7. 31 A Rethor excellent That koude [z.7. coude, 
coupe, koupe, coupe] hise colours. @ 1400 Octontan 111 (W.) 
The emperour, couthde no man kythe His ioye. cxq20 
Chron, Vilod. 554 As he wel couzthe and ou3te to do. 1478 
Joun Paston Lei?, 812 11]. 219 He koud get the good will 
¢xgoo in Hazl, Z, P, P. ert Yet could he neyther pates 
noster nor ave, ¢2532 Lp. Brrners Avon clavi. 654 Al 
preuely as he coude. 1697 Drynun V’7rg, Georg, i. 738 
Th’. Entrails cou'd no Fates foretel, 19762 Gendd. Afag, 
137 CWill] cou’d his fears impart. 

7. ¢xsgo Lp. Bernens Ath, Lyt. Boyt, (1814) 129 
There was none that coude..yet Gouernar dyd as moche 
as he coulde. 1830 Ade. Our Ladye (1873) 20 The same 
Alphonse. .coulde nothynge of her language. 1875 Lang- 
nam Let, (1871)61, I coold my rulez, coold conster, and pars. 
1584 Power Léoyd's Cambria 315 (He] cold doo no good. 
1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Caiech. 114 He culd nocht be pric- 
iudiciable to y* kirk. 1890 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 6 He could 
not rest. c1620 A. Hume Bret. Tong. (1865) 20 Of this I 
cold reckon armies. 1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. 265 
He could not consent. 1882 Leste Keitn Alasnam's 
Lady KII. 201 He really couldn't say where. 

and sing. couldest, couldst (kudst). 

Forms: 1 ctiSest, 4 couthest, coudest, 6- 
couldest, couldst. 

¢x000 Ags. Gosp, John i. 48 Hwanon cudest Su me [Line 
disf. wistes 3u vel cubes Su]. 1377 Lanai, P. Pl. B. v. s40 
Koudestow au3te wissen vs pe weye. /bid, vit. 76 Pow 
couthest me wisse. 1526 Tinpate Afark xiv. 37 Couldest 
not thou watche [so all exc. Rie. coutdst, WreiF my3- 
tist not}. 1667 Mitton P. L. iv. 950 And couldst thou 
faithful add?.. Faithful to whom? 

plural could (kud). 

Forms: 1 cti$on, 2-3 cupen, 3-5 couthen, 
couthe, (4 copen, 5 coothe), 4-6 couth, 4-5 
koude, cowde, 5-6 coude, 6 kowd, colde, 6- 
could. 

@x000 Catdinon's Daniel 258 {Hi} dydon swa hie cudon. 
¢3175 Cott. Hom. 223 Hi cuSon 3eider god and yfel. az300 
Cursor M. 12344 Wele pai couthe paire lorde knaw. ¢ 1340 
Ibid. 14716 Pai cowd a-gayn him finde resoun nane. 1380 
Will. Palerne 1033 Alle be surgyens of salerne..ne coupen 
have 3our langoures a-legget. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 789 Welle 
koude they the gise. r4x3 Lyne. Pylgx. Sozule 11. iil, (1483) 
gr Ye that more good coothe. c1449 Pecock Refs... vi, 28 
As othere men mijten and couthen do. ¢ 1450 Merlin x. 
146 Thei cowde heir tydynges. 1475 Bk. Nodlesse (1860) 13 
They. .couthe have no socoure. 1510 Love Bonavent. Mirr. 
(Pynson) viii, Dj, They coude the langage of Ebrewe. 
#1533 Lp, Berners Aon vii. 16 The ii. brethern kowd 
not. 2380 Stpney Arcadia 397 Well my pipe they couth. 
2646 E, Flisuer) A/od. Divinzty 237 They could skill to say. 
Mod, Could you or couldn’t you? 

8. Pres. Suebj.: sing. cam (keen), Since 16th c. 
levelled with the Indic. 

Forms; 1-4 cunne, (3-4 kunne), 4-5 conne, (4 
cone, konne). Fe 

axooo Satan yor Det Su cunne. a1225 Ancr. R. 280 
Hwat turn his fere ne cunne nout. ¢12g0 Hymn Virg.1. 

§ Nis non maiden .. 4 swo derne louize kunne. 1377 
wat. P. Pi, B, xix. 26 Thow knowest wel. . And bow conne 
resoun, 1393 Gower Conf. I. 50 Though I ne conne but a 
lite. ¢3430 Merlin ii. 40 With that thou conne me no 
ma Roy Sa#., All though he canne many a wyle. 
rapt Suane. 1 Hen. IV, wii. 34 List if thou can heare the 
tread [Qg. canst]. Afod. He will come if he can. 

plural can. 

Forms: 1-3 eunnen, 2-3 cunne, 4-6 conne, 

«x00 Lvene 374 pat [hi] andsware secgan cunnen. 1735 
Bergetey Hs, 187x III. 320 Confute them if you can. 

4. Past Subj. sing. could, 2nd sing. could(e)st. 
(Like the Indicative.) + ~ 

Forms; 1 eti8e, 3-5 couthe, (4 cope, kousde), 
4-6 couth, 4-6 coud, coude, 5 cowde, 6- could. 
@ 1300. Cursor M1. 438 If he cuth[w.~ coude, couth, coupe}. 
bid. 4555 Coud pu [v.27 cuth, cowde ; Trin. ‘coudestou] 
tell me quatiit' ware. “/did. 20024 Pof..icothe. "¢1380 
Wycur Whs, (1880) 382. No leyser to telle all 3if -kouzde. 
€.1440 Gesta Rozz. (x878) 36x If thou couthiste peynte. zg08 
Fisuer Iks, (1876) 172 §6 yf he coude. fynde-x good and 
ryghtwyse personnes, - ¢1532 Lp: Berners Avoz-clxvi. 
654.10 seke yf he coude fynde the damoysell. 386 Ferne 
Lacyes, Nobvit, xx, I had rather. .my.daughter Alice couth 
ckaroll‘a'lay'so lustiltie. 1656 Be, Hatu Occas. Medit. (1851) 
Oh that thou couldest! x697 Drypen Pirg. Georg, 1. 705 
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CAN. 
Were Lovers Judges, or coud Hell forgive. fod. 1 wish 
1 could help you. Yo Pe 
plural could, : 
Forms: 1 etiSen, 3-4 couthen, coude, 6- 


could, 
atzzg Leg. ‘Kath. 1330 Pah we cuden. «1300 Havelok 
69 Til pat he koupen speken. 1394 /. Pl, Crede G2. 3if 
bel coupen her crede, 162 Bintr 2 Cor. xi. 1 Would to 
God ye could bear with me. ‘ 
5. Infinitive can (keen). Obs. exc. Sc. or dial. 
Forms: I cunnaen, 2-4 cunnen, 3-5 cunne, 
4 connen, 4-5 conne, 6- can (in 9 dial.; regular 
in Se.) See also Con 2. : 
exrzs Lamb, Hom. 73 pet heo sculen .. heore bileue cun- 
nen. @1a40 Moral be 332 He sceal him cunne sculde 
wel. 21300 Finding Cross 216 in Leg. Rood (1871) 93 Pe laws 
wele better mai he cun. ¢12320 Cast. Love 1071 He scholde 
konnen al pat God con. ¢13340 Cursor Mf. 2570 Na mare 
saltow ham con rede pen sternesof heyuen. ¢ 1374 Cuaucrr 
Troylus vy. 1404 Cryseyde shal notconne knowe me. ¢ 1380 
Wreur Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 245 To cunne no more ban is 
nede to cunne but to cunne to subrenesse. 1393 Gower 
Conf. Il. 138 To conne arede. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 55 
Wold I ken, And kun him thank. 1484 Caxton Curial 5 
He shal neuer conne trotte. xsgs Epen Decades W. Ind. 
(Arb.) 52 To wyl to doo hurte & can not, 1607-12 Bacon 
Gt, Place, Ess. (Arb.) 282 In evill, the best condicion is not 
to will, the second not to can, 2826 Scorr Avzig. xxvi, 
* He'll no can haud down his head to sneeze, for fear 0” see- 
ing his shoon.' 7047 Frances Keats (Mrs. Butler) Ree. 
Later Life (1882) U1, 165 Lady Macbeth, which I never 
could, and cannot, and never shall can act. 1886 Sreven- 
BON Avduapped 298 ‘Ye'll can name your business.’ 
+6. Pres. pple. cunning (in OE. cunnand), 
now only as adj., q.v. Obs. 
+7. Pa. pple. could: in OE, cip, ME, couth, 
chiefly as adj.: see CouTnw. As pple. coune 
(=cun, on model of str. vbs.) occurs anomalously, 
and in mod. dialects condd is commonly so used. 
1413 Lyoc. Pylgr. Sorule 1.4%. (1859) 3 Vf thou haddest ony 
good conne. A/od. Se. He has not could come. If 1 had 
could find it, . 
8. vd. sb. CUNNING, q.v. As a gerund canning 
has been used for the nonce, and is in mod.Se. 
1863-87 Foxe A. & AL. (1684) IJ. 419 In canning the text 
of the whole New ‘l'estament. . without book. 
B. Signification. 
I. As an independent verb. 
tl. “rans. To know. a. To know or be ac- 
quainted with (a person). b. To know or have 
learned (a thing) ; to have practical knowledge of 
(a language, art, etc.). Zo can by heart: toknow 
by heart. 7 can one’s goad: to know what is 
good for one. Oés. 
¢x1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxv, 12 Ne can ic cow. ¢ 1200 
Trin, Coll, Hom, 29 Cune sume mede penne pu almesse 
makest. ¢1297 R, Giouc. 443 Of Engelond ne con ych non 
rede. @ 1300 Cursor A. 13142 Sco sa well her mister cuth. 
1340 Hanrote Psalter Comm, 22 Pe lord bat all bing can. 
¢ 1386 Craucer Afiller's 7. 18, I can a noble tale for the 
noones. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. IL. 282, I can 
nou3t but bat I can nou3t. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 1251 For 
sleght pat he couth. 1480 Caxton Deser. Brit. B® Now 
they lerne no frenssh ne can none. 1526 SKELTON agnyy 
561 Can you a remedy for the tysyke? 1538 CoveRDALE JV, 
7, Ded, To. instruct such as can but English. 1541 Payne 
Catitine 1.74 He coulde it by hart. 1548 Hann Chrou. 
(x809) 363 An honest manne and one that could his good. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & AM. (x684) H1, 325 Unlearned men that 
can no letters. xg9x Harixcton O7!. Fur, rxxxv. xxiii, It 
had bin well that he it never coud. x600 Farrrax Tasso x. 
iv. 180 The way right well hecould. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
56a, Most of the Inhabitants can no word of Cornish. 1632 
B. Jonson Magn. Lady 1.i, She could the Bible in the ho M 
tongue, 1649 LovELace Pocms(1659) 120 Yet can I Music 
too; but such As is beyond all Voice or Touch, 
ce. In phrase Zo can (some, 110, small, goot, etc.) 
skill of or i: to have skill in, be skilled in. 
e1gx8 Pace in Ellis Orig. Left. us. 1, 186 They couth 
de skelein byldyngs. 1532 Heaver Xenophon's Housch, 
(1768) 52 A carpenter... that can good skylte therof. 1538 
LEvAND Jtix. IL, 56 One Thomas Long. .could skille of the 
Law. 1§78 T. Procror Gorg. Gallery, Talke thou of that, 
wherin some skill thou can. 6x3 Cuarman 3B. D’Anbois® 
Rev. Plays 1873 II, 180 Since I could skill of man, 1 
Burwer Chiron. 19 One that could well skill in Manual 
Rhetorique. x7r0 Pururs Pastorals iv. 23 No Skill of 
Musick can I, simple Swain, 
2. intr. To havé knowledge, to know of; also 


to know wach or Gitle of. arch. . 
ax2go Ozl 5 Night. 560 Bute thu-canst of chateringe. 
@ 1300 Cursor M, He Pat mast kan bath on crok and craft. 
Tbid, 7408 (Gott.) He coude of Loe erg Di rote. ¢x400 
Destr.. Tray 2529 A mad priste, t neuer colde of no 
knighthode, but in a kirke chyde. c14zo Avow, Arth, 
xvii, The king couthe of venery. 1602 Roweanns Greene's 
Ghost (1860) 70, I neuer was there (that I can of), 2825 
Scorr 7adism. (854) 407 Thou canst well of wood-craft. 
1875 Kincstry Poems, Little Baitung 82 That cunning 
Kaiser was a scholar wise, And could of gramarye. . 
II. With infinitive, as auxiliary of predication. 
(Many manuals of English Grammar have ineptly treated 
caz so construed, as an auxiliary of the Subjunetive or 
‘Potential’ mood !) 
8. To know how (¢o do'anything) ; to have learned, 
to be intellectually able. 
3154 0..2. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Suile &-mare 
pact wecunnen sain. ax3z00 Cz7'sor J/, 14692 Your aun 
ok yee can noght spcll. ¢1400 Raw. Rese 176 Wel coude 
he peynte, I undirtake,. That such ymage coude make. 
1485 Caxton Parts & V7. (4868) 64 On‘ al the maners that ye 


58 


shal conne demaunde. 1490 — J/ow to Di¢ 2 To conne ° 


deye is to haue in all tymes his herte redy. @ rgz0 Aiyrr. 
Our Ladye 148 Dyserecton to canne kepe peace. on all 
partyes. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. ro Well couth hee 
tune his pipe. 1726 Gav Fables 11. vi. 48 We country-folks 
Cou'd ope our gracious monarch’s eyes, 

This passes imperceptibly into the current sense: 

4. To be able; to have the power, ability or 
capacity. (Said of physical as well as mental, and’ 
of natural as well as acquired ability; =L. fosse, 
F. poitvoir.) d 

@ 1300 Havelok 111 So yung bs sho ne coupe Gon on fote, 
1375 Barsour Bruce ui. 431 Sum off thaim couth swome 
full weill. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 76 To can renne withe speer, 
1526 TinpALE Maré xiv. 37 Coudest not thou watche with me 
one hour? 156: T. Norton Calvin's Sust. 1.6 Thou canest 
not with one view peruse the wide compasse of it. 161 
Biste £x. vit. 2x The Egyptians could not drink of the 
water. 16s0 T. B, Worcester's Apoph. 22,1..cold not come 
to the speech of any of them. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 117 
This Empyreal substance cannot fail. 1697 Daypen Virg, 
Georg. 1v. 642 What Madness cou’d provoke A Mortal Man 
t' invade a sleeping God? 1909 Steere Tatler No. 11 ? 3 
The whole Company. .take Hands; then, ata certain sharp 
Note, they move round, and kick as kick can. 1875 
Jevons Afoney {x878) 2 [She] coutd not consume any con- 
siderable portion of the receipts herself. Afod. What weight 
can you carry? Whocan run farthest? The house can hold 
nomore. Such language can do no good to the cause. 

b. In this and the prec. sense it occurs, used for 
the nonce, as a main verb, with infinitive. 

{Cf. 1855-1607 in A 5,] 

1866 Drant /ovace's Sat. 1. iii. B vij, The wyse can rule; 
to can is full as muche As though he did. 1633 P. Fretcner 
Pisce, Eel. v1. xxvi, If from this love thy will thou canst un- 
bind, Yo willis heretocan. [2837 SLE Fr. Rev, (1872) 
III. mt, iv, 118 What a Man kens he cans} 

5. Expressing a possible contingency; = May 
possibly. 

c1280 Gen. & Ex. 2872 Ic am sonder man, Egipte fole me 
knowen can [=may possibly know me]. 1609 Braus (Douay) 
Numb, xxxii. 17 Whatsoever we can have, shal be in walled 
cities. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1. i. 138 Dost think 
My mother can be living ? 

6. Expressing bility: To be permitted or 
enabled by the conditions of the case; cazz yot..? 
= is it possible for you to..? 

1542 Upatt Evasm, Afopht. a, Thou cannest not 
have of Phocion a frende & a flaterer bothe to gether. 
1583 Stuppes Anat, Abus. u. 38 And can you blame them? 
x Heywoop Eaw, /V, 1. u. ili, Thou cannest bear me 
witness. 1611 Braue 1 Cor. x. 21 Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord, and the cupof devils, 1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort, 
(1729) 195 You can lly over-water your Strawberry-Beds, 
1667 Micron P. L. i. 735 Thy way thos canst not miss, 
1709 Sterte Tatler No. 45 #9 ‘The best Sort of Companion 
that can be. 186 Loner, Vill. Blacksm. ni, You can 
hear him swing his heavy sledge, With measured beat and 
slow. 1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. U1. 22x Even if it could 
be believed that the court was sincere. eee 

7, In past aa getieg expressing an incligation 
in a conditional form, (=Ger. hdnute.) 

2658-9 Cot. Wiutr in Burton Diary (1828) IV. 39, I could 
like well that they should be in that House. 1712 AppIsoN 
Spect, No. 121 P 8, I could wish our nol Society would 
compile a Body of Natural History. 1786 Mrs. Incipaip 
Such things are in Brit. Theat. (1808) 14, 1 cou’d not think 
of leaving you 80 soon. ‘ 

8. e/i:pi., with verb to be supplied from the con- 
text, or with do, make, come, get, etc., understood. 
Can or cannot away with: see AWAY 16. Cannot 
but; see Bur 7 c. 

¢1440 Hyuton Scala Penf, (WW. de W. 1494) t. Isxii, I can 
wyth plente and I can wyt! , Tmaye allin hym that 
strengthith me, ¢ Gesta Ront, (1879) 38, I am 2 ser- 
uaunt of yourys in all bat I can and may. ¢1g00 A/ayd 
Emlyn in Ane. Poet, Tracts (842)27 He coude well awaye, 
With her lusty playe. 22936 Tinpate Patino. LHoly Script. 

. 1,27 The more tangled art chou thercin, and canst 
nowhere through. 16x11 Heywoop Gof’, Age 1. i, Wks. 
1874 III, 19 What cannot womens wits? they wonders 
can When they intend to blinde the eyes of man. io 
Daypen (J.) Mecenas and Agrippa, who can most With 
Cassar. xgxg De For Fan. Lustruct, i iit Nie pe I. 63, 
I will do all I can with them. 1718 Pore Zéiad xut. 987 
What with this arm I can, prepare to know. 1719 YounG 
Busivis w, i.(1757)§3 What could your malice more? 1807 
Str R. Witson in Life (1862) IT. viii, 374, I could no more, 
T was really exhausted. 1869 J. Martineau Zss. I. 394. 

b. Cards. Can-ye, canyou: sce CAN-YOU. 
ITZ. Senses now written Cox, 

+9. To get to know; to learn, study. Ods. 
In this sense it was also treated as a weak vb. with 
pa. pple. cad: the variant con was at length es- 
tablished as a separate form, with weak inflexions 


(cons, conned): see Con v. ; 

1394 P. Pl. Crede 107 A man pat my3tc me wissen For 
to conne my crede, ~ 1528 More Dial. Heresyes 1. Wks. 11/1 
He laboured... to can many textes thereof by harte. 1530 
Parser. 93 Ifthe lernar can perfitly these two, exemples. 
1863 Alirr. Mag., Blacksm, xviii. 7 So fare they all that 


have not vertue cand. 1587 Freainc Contu. Holinshed 


YW 1 eels They had cand their lesson. 


fF Zo can or con thank(s: to express or offer 
thanks, ‘to thank: app. originally ‘to’ acknow- 
ledge’ or ‘recognize’ one’s gratitude. [ME. thank 
cunne(n, OE, pouc cunnan, =pone witan, in OS. 
thank witan, OUG. thank wizan. Cf. also Gr. 
yap eldévar, (L. gratias mentinisse), It. saper 
grado, Pr. saver grat, F. savoir gré, whence also 
in ME. fo cunne gree, maulgre, to express one’s 


. 


CAN. 


satisfaction or displeasure. These phrases were 
distinctly identified with cax, could as late as 1825. 
But on the other hand, already in ME., the verb 
was often imagined to be different, and inflected as 
a weal vb. caz or czinz (whence cannes, canied ; 
ertrnest, ctinnes, cunneth, -cunned) and in later 
times generally cov (connest, cons, conned), rarely 
ken. See Con: the examples which follow illus- 
trate its original form as belonging to caz.] 

¢1193 Lamb. Hom. 31 Ne con crist him nenne ponc. 
3300 Cursor AT. 14065, 1 can hir mikel thank. ¢1400 Rom. 
Rose'4400, 1 drede thou canst me gret maugre. 1483 Cax- 
TON G, de la Tour xviii. 26 Yef he canne ani good, thanne 
he wille cunne her moche thanke. 1483 — Gold. Lee. 364/4 
The Jadyes. .couthe her moche thanke, 1483 Valearia abs 
Terentio 9b, My-maister cowde me grete thanke. 1523 
Lp. Berners Fyoiss. 1. coxxiv. 294 The good lady. .coude 
hym hate thanke, 1533 More Afolagy xii. Wks. 871/2 No 
man hath any cause to can him ani thank. 1545 AscHuam 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 31 Not onelye I..but many other mo. .wyll 
can you very moche thanke. 1584 Discov, 
Witcher. xu. xiv. 201 The smiths will canne them small 
thankes for this praier. [672 — See Con.] 

{The following examples show the tendency 
to make a separate vb. of it with regular inflexions. 
Some writers made it into gaz, the converse of 
the change in Can v.2 

1534 More Com. agst. Trib, u. Wks. r210/r Els would 
Christe haue canned her much more thanke. 1342 Upar. 
Erasm. Apoph. 110 b, I allowe hym and gan hym thanke, 
féid, 238 a, Augustus .. after gannyng hym thanke, com- 
maunded, etc. 1566 Drant Horace's Sat. 1. i. Evijb, 
And cannes me litle thankes, 

IV. Can, cannot, can be, can do, may for the 
nonce be used substantively in obvious senses. 

1626 Fenner Hidden Manna (1652) 62 Hee hath still, in 
every action, more Can-does than Wil-does, 1644 Hunton 
Vindie. Treat. Monarchy vi. 51 Sure, by cannot, he un- 
derstands fallaciously, as he useth to doe, a worall cannot, 
1839 Carnyie Chartism iii. 124 Let a man honour his 
craftsman, his can-do. did. v. (1858) 25 How can do, if 
we will well interpret it, unites itself with shall-do among 
mortals; howstrength acts ever as the right-arm of justice. 

| See also Can-you. 

+ Can, v.2 (pa. tense.) Obs. Also 4 cun, cun- 
ne, 4-5 kan, con, conne. [In ME. and early 
mod.Eng. used for GAN, pa. t. of génzan to begin: 
see Gin v. In the early MSS. of Cursor Mundi 
gen and can constantly interchangé, but the evi- 
dence shows that cas was fully established in 
northern use early in the 14th c., and its beginnings 
were evidently in the period before -1300, from 
which no northern documents survive. It was in 
its origin a variant of gaz, appateatly merely pho- 
netic ; in later times, when used as a simple auxiliary 
of tense, its identity with gar tended to be for- 
gotten ; it was, from its form and construction, 
curiously associated with the preceding verb Can, 
and this occasionally led to a forgetfulness of its 
being a past tense, and to the substitution of couth, 
coud, could,the pa.t. of that verb. Caz prevailed 
in northern and north midland poets till the 16th c., 
and in the end of that century it was greatly 
affected by Spenser and his fellow-archaists. and 
followers. Its main function is now filled by did, 
though the original gaz is still a favourite note 
of ballad poctey: | : 

1. Averb in the past tense meaning gaz, i.e. 
began, fell, set, procecded #0, Followed by an 
infinitive with fo, it was much less usnal: than 
Lan. 

a 1300 Cursor AI, 13557 Fast pai can [G. gan, J. con 7, 
gon] on him to stare, 2423 Jas. 1 Avugis Q. iv, And than 
how he... In philosophy can him te confort. ¢x470 Henry 

Wallace w. 98 And so on ane hyseyne he can (ed, 1648 be- 
gan] to cast, r ry . sap” 

2. It was usually followed by an infinitive with- 
out éo, and then approached or passed intoa simple 
auxiliary of the past tense= the modern dd, 

a 1300 Cursor AL, 758 Po nedder ner-hand hir gun (G. gan, 
¥, con, 7. gon] draw, /bid. 2009 A neu liuelade cun (G. 
gan, F. con, 7. dud] pai bigin. /did. 6390 Moyses on pe 
roche kan stand, /0fd,6462 Moses. .fourti dais can [G, gan, 
F. con, 7. gon] per-on duell. /é/d. z2129 Ho ! all ban cun 
L%. con, G. Z. gan) pat cri, 375 Barnour Bryce 1, 330 Sone 
to paryss can he ga. ¢x4o0 Desir. mg rras8. Antenor 
titly con ryse, ffenkeyt on fote, & to be fre sayde. ¢xqz0 
Chron, Vilod. 128 Pis pore mon toke pis bred and..on 
his way con passe, ¢ x420 Si7 Amadace liii, The king toke 
Sir Amadace..And to him conne he say. rgtg Dovc.as 
ZAGucis \, Vili, 116 Thus snide Iioneus, and sa can he seis. 
€1570 Tuvnne Pride & Lowl. (1841) 7 And straightly with 
his armes he can me fold. xgg0 Srenser F. Q. 1. i. so Tho 
can‘she weepe fed. 3699 gan). Jéid. 1. vi, 23 Till to ryper 
yeares he Ban, aspire.  r60z Davison, Rhapsody (1611) 37 
Then gan his Teares so swiftly for to flow..Then blust- 
ring sighes to boistrously can blow. . cact . 

+b. 16th c. Scotch can do=‘did’ auxiliary. 

_1g13 Douctas Eneis vit. vi. rt As scho fare Doun from 
the skyis; on fer can do [ed. x33 gan do) espy. /did. vit. 
vi. 57 He can do [ed. 1883 gan do} schaw the altaire. 

qi 5. Erroneous forms couth, coud, could, = 
‘did’. (See above.) 2 

1378 Barnour Bruce ut. 460 The croune, that Thesu couth 
ber. a x550 Christis Kirke Gr xvi, The cavlis with clubbis 
coud udir quell. /did, xxi, Ane bent a bow, sic sturt coud 


. CAN, 


steir him, c1qyo Henrvson Alor. Fab, 27 (Bannat. MS. 

1568) On euery side full warely could hee wate, 

Can, v3 [f Can sd] To put in a can or 
cans } to preserve by sealing up air-tight in a can; 
‘to tin’. See Cannep, CANNING, 

x87 San Francisco Weekly Bulletin 17 Nov. (Hoppe) 
Full directions for canning fruit. 1884 Harper's’ Mag. 
July 297/2 The, . facilities for canning beef. 

an, obs. form of Kaan 4. 

Canaan (kénin). [ad. Heb. yyo5 A'xacan]. 
The ancient proper name of Western Palestine, 
promised to the Children of Israel ; hence fig, Se 
in hymns and devotional use) land of promise, land 
of heavenly rest across the Jordan of death, heaven. 

1637 J. Morton (¢éfle) New English Canaan. 1772 W. 
Wiis LHysz, ‘ Guide me O thou great Fehovah’, Land 
me safe on Canaan’s side, 1807 Soutuey Lsfriclla's Lett. 
(1814) IIT. 328 It [Spain] is also the Canaan of Physicians, 

Canaanite (k2tninoit), sé.1 [f prec. + -178.] 

L. A native of Canaan. ig. ‘ No true Israelite.’ 

1382 Wycur Judg.i. 32 He dwellid in the mydil of Cha- 
nanei [1388 in the myddis of Cananey), 1535 CoverDALe 
ibid, But dwelt amonge the Cananites. x605 7ryad? Chev. 
n, i, in Bullen O, PZ (1884) IIT. 285 What foolish Ca- 
naanits were they to run in debt to their eyes for an houres 
Sleepe, 1927 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 35. f 

2. (more properly Cananezan): One of a Jewish 
sect desperate and fanatical in its opposition to the 
Romans: ence, a zealot, a fanatic. 

r6rx Bute Afati. x. 4 The names of the twelue Apostles 
are these. .Simon the Canaanite [x88 Revised, Cananxan.] 

Hence Canaanitess, 2 woman of Canaan; 
Canaani-tio, Canaanitish adjs., belonging to 
Canaan; of or like a Canaanite. Also jig. 

x62t ArnswortH Aznot. Pentat. Numb. xxvi. 13 [Saul] 
the sonne ofa Canaanitesse, 1882-3 Scuarr Redig. Encyci. 
ID, xxgx The Jebusites were a Canaanitic tribe, 2535 
Covenpace Gex. xlvi.10 The Cananitish woman, %872 
Srurcron 7rcas. Dav. Ps. |x. 6 Let not Canaanitish doubts 
and legalisms keep thee out of the inheritance of grace. 

Canaanite, sd.2 Alin. A variety of pyroxene 
consisting of a. greyish- or bluish-white rock, found 
near Canaan, Ct., U.S. 

(3844 W. Prituirs JZ. 89 Canaanite occurs very exten- 
sively at Canaan, Ct. 1868 Dana Afi, (1880) 803 Canaanite 
is a whitish pyroxene rock .. and constitutes ridges, 

Canaby'e, obs. North. form of Canopy. 

+ Canace (keenis?). Obs. rare, [L. Canace= 
Gr. Kavdiy.] The daughter of Zolus, who com- 
mitted incest ; formerly taken typically, 

1623 CocKERAM, Caxaces, incestuous women. 1678 Pit- 
LIPS S.V., They use to call an ZIncestuous Woman, Canace. 

+Canacin, ca‘nakin, Ods. 

1673 Cant. Academy, Canakin, the Plague. 
Baswey, Canacén, the Plague. Clountry word], 

+Canacle, conacle. Ods. rare. [Of un- 
known derivation and meaning.] ? A cup. 

¢ 1325 Z. EB. Alit. P. B1461 Pe coperounes of pe canacles 
es on pe cuppe reres, Wer fetysely formed out in fylyoles 
rae” T1575 Per watz.'.Clatering of conacles bat kesten 

les. 

Canada? (kenida). The-name of a British 
possession or ‘dominion’ in N. America, used 
attrib. in the names of various commercial pro- 
duets, animals, and plants, as Canada agaric, goose, 
stag, etc.; esp. C, balsam, a pale’ balsam or 
resin derived from Adzes balsamea, and A. cana- 
densis, used in medicine, and as a transparent gum 
for mounting microscopic objects; C, rice, an 
aquatic griss (Hydropyrum esculentum), whose 
seeds feed great flocks of water-fowl, and are also 
used as food by the natives; O, tea, the leaves of 
Gaultheria procumbens, used _to flavour tea, or as 
asubstitute for it ; Mountain Tea ; 0. turpentine 
= Canada baliant. 

[624 Carr. Suita Virginia v1. 205, I had..calledit New 
England, yet so long he (‘'homas Hunt] and his Consorts 
drowned that name with the Eecho of Cannaday.] 

1840 Gosse Canadian Nat, ‘The bark ofthe fir or balsam 
is covered with bladders full of a fluid -resin,.this is the 
*Canada-alsam ‘of the apothecaries... x86: Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pl. UL 284 *Canada Flea-bane.. a dull-looking 
plant, with small heads of dingy flowers. 2 Forster 
Hudson's Bay Birds iin Phil, Trans, LXII.424 'The*Canada 
eae are very plentiful at Hudson's Bay. 1838 Penny Cycl. 

I, 308/: The Canada Goose generally builds its nest on 
the ground. 1842 Jbid, XXIII. t20/z This [Suruta fiunerea] 
is the ..*Canada Owl of Latham, 1869 T. Burroucus in 
Galaxy Mag, Aug., The tree*or *Canada-sparrow. - 1837 
Penny Cyl, VIII. 359/1 The French in America call this 
Least [Cervus Wapité the*Canada Stag, 5 

|| Caiada,? (kin’a-dd). [a. Sp. catada “a dale 
between two mountains’, f, cao ‘tube, gutter, 
caiia reed.]~ In the Western States of N. America : 
A narrow valley or glen; @ ravine or small caiion. 

180 B. Taytor Eldorado xiii, (1862) 131 Descending 2 
Yong cafiada in the mountains. 2879 Beersoum Patagonia 
iv. ga The catiada.. .wasabout a mile and ahalf broad. 188 
Ravaionn Afining Gloss. , Canada, 2 ravine, or caiion. 

Canadian (kiné'-diin), a.andsd, [f. Canapal 
+-Tan.] A. adj, Of or belonging to Canada or its 
people. B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Canada. 

180g L, in Navad Chron, XIV. 30 Canadian :balsam. -had 
been shipped. 182g Scotr Let.in Lockhart (1839) VII. 362, 

¥ cau get the Canadian geese ...from Mr. Murray. 1868 
Mars. Ouarnant Brownlows 1, 127 The Canadian had crept 
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into his good sence. 1876 Bancrorr fist. U.S. IV. xiv. 
415 ‘The French Canadians of that day. 

+ Cana‘doe. Obs. rare. (? Drink from a Can.) 

1610 Histriow, ii, 104 And now, my_maisters, in this 
bravadoe, I can read no more without Canadoe, Ovnes. 
‘What hot some Canadoe quickly ! 

Canage! (kzrnédz). Sc. [f cane, CaIn +-acE.] 
The peyaiet of cain; amount of cain paid. 


3597 KENE Lap. Terms, Canage of woll or hides is taken 
for the custome theirof. 


Canage2, nxonce-wd. [f. Cane sd.1; a humor- 
ous nonce-word formed after véwtage.] A ‘harvest 
of canes’, i.e. a copious caning. 

388 Hates in Antiguary Nov. 190/1 Plautus’s Virgi- 
demia (a cana; ¢)a comical analogue of Vindemia (a vintage). 

iCanaglia. Obs. rare. Also canalia. [a. It. 
canaglia; see next.) =next. 

xtos Jonson Volpone u. ii. 73 Clamours of the Canaglia. 
1681 Rycaut Critick 231 Not trusting to these vile Canalia. 
«1734 Nortu Zxam. u. iv. ¥ 141. 306 Low Plebcian In- 
vention, proper only for a Canaglia of Poltroons, 

NCanaille (kana'y, -zil). Also 7 canaile, 
cannale, 8 kennel, 9 Se. cannailyie, canalyie. 
{a. F. canaille, ad. It. canagha (Sp. canalla, Pe. 
canalha), £. cane, L. can-is dog, with collective 
suffix, 22. ‘pack of dogs’. In 17th and 18th c. 
app. naturalized; now again consciously used as 
French. The It. form was in earlier use : see prec.] 

A contemptnous name given to the populace; the 
‘vile herd ’, vile populace ; the rabble, the mob. 

1676 Ernerevce Max of Alode v. i, (1684) 66 Let the 
Canaile wait as they should do. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot.1. 
26 This Shameful Impiety.. has not only prevailed with the 
Populace, the Cannale, the Vulgar. 1748 Ricuarvson C/a- 
risse (1812) II, 73 Faulty morals deservedly .. bring down 
rank and birth to the canaille. 1792 GentZ Mag. LXIL 1. 
6 Like true Canaille .. literally, a parcel of Dogs. x805 
J. Nicoz Poems 1. 37 (Jam.) The hale cannailyie, risin, 
tried In vain to end their gabblin. 1845 Disraett SydiZ 103 
Railroads .. and manufactories .. are enterprises for the 
canaille, and I hate them in my heart. 

b. A pack. 

268, Jars & Feal. Ceas'd 4 A most Powerful Party. .en- 
rag’d against the whole Canaille of these Miscreants. 

anakin, var. of CANTKIN. 

Canal (kinz’l), s/. Forms: 6 canall, 6-7 
canale, 7 canalle, (cannal), 5, 7- canal. [a. 
F. cana? (16th c.in Littré), a refashioning, after L. 
candlem or It. canale, of the earlier F. chenal 
(chanel, chenel): see CANNEL, CHANNEL. (The 
isthe. instance may be from L.) The words caved, 
Canyin, and chanel, Cuannen, from the same 
Latin source, but immediately from old French, 
were in much earlier use in Eng.: when canal was 
introduced it was to some extent used as a synonym 
of these, but the forms were at length differentiated. 

(There was an OF. (Picard) canai, a variant of canel, in 
the rathe., but this had nothing to do with the 16th c. cazal 
of literary French.)j i es 

+1 A pipe used for conveying water or liquid ; 
also a tube, or tubular cavity. Ods. 

c 1449 Pacocx Refr. v. iii. 497 As thoru3 a pipe or a canal. 
1578 T. N. tr. Cong, W. India 193 The water is brought .. 
in two pipes or Canalls. x60x Hotranp Pliny IT. 467 These 
canales (as I may so say of gold ore) follow the veins of such 
marble and stone in quarry, 1626 Bacon SyZva § 138 
If the sound which would scatter in open Air be made to go 
all into a Canale, it must needs give greater force to the 
Sound, x67o E. Kine in Phil, Traus., (They, a sort of 
Wild Beej bore a Canale in the Stock. 1698 Katty 
Exam. The. Earth (1734) 95 We take the Diameters and 
Axis..as small Canals or Tubes, _ 

2. Phys. A tubular cavity in the body of an 
animal or in the tissues of a plant ; a duct; as the 
alimentary canal, the Haversian canals of the 
bones, the semicircular canals of the ear, etc. 
Rarely applied to small tubular passages in inor- 
ganic substances, (The second sense in current use.) 
. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 30 A small Quetily of Spirits, in the 
Cels of the Braine, and Cannals of the Sinewes, are able to 
move the whole Body.. ax71z Ken Hymuar. Poet. Wks, 
x72t II, 25 Through ev’ry soft Canal, Make vital Spirits 
sail. 1748 Hartiry Observ. Man 1. i. § 1 & 5. 27 The 
Cavities of the Vestibulum, semicircular Canals, and Cochlea 
fof the ear}. aot Rew Luquiry iii, Wks, I. tr5/2 The en- 
trance of the alimentary canal..the entrance of the canal 
for respiration. 180 Jed. Frvl. V. 172 The duplicature of 
membrane within the cranium and spinalcanal. 1866 Hux- 
Ley Phys, xii. (1869) 318 All bones, except the lest, are 
traversed by smafl canals’. These are called Haversian 

canals, 1869 Pinuiirs Vesuv. xi, 308 We found it [Vesuvian 

Java] pipy or full of ca: a Os. tg 

3, A water-course, a CHANNEL generally. Obs. 

(exc. as influenced by sense 6). : ; 

1538 Letanp /#iv, IL. 72 The.. canales of eche partes of 

Sowey river kept from abundance of wedes. 2574 Parry 

Dise. bef. R. Soc. 37 The different Velocity of Bodies .. 
experimented in large Canales, or Troughs of water, fitted 

ith aconvense Spee for that purpose. 1756 WATSON 

in Phil, Trans. KLLX. 900 One of the canals, which carries 

off the waste water from the baths. 771 CavENDISH idid. 

LX, 607 The fluid shall be able to pass readily from one 

body to the other by that canal, 2860 Tynpatt Glee. 11. 

§ 25. 364 We could see the water escape from it [moulin] 

through a lateral canal at its bottom. - tl at 

+4. Geog. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
water connecting two larger pieces ; nstrait..Ods. ; 
now CHANNEL.-" 6. =. eee 


CANALICULATED. 


1686 Loud, Gaz. No, 2119/2 The Canal of the Black Sea 
near to Scutaret. 1704 Collect. Ag é, Trav, IL. 32/1 In 
the Canal of Bahama. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. S473/t The 
‘Turkish Fleet having entred the Canal of Corfu. 1750 
Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 8 In_the bottom of the Adri- 
atick Sea there were a quantity of small marshy isles, sepa- 
rated oy by narrow canals, 1829 Sz 17 Sept. 1/5 The 
canal of Constantinople, or of the Bosphorus, gives vent to 
the waters of the Black Sea, which flow. . by the canal of the 
Dardanelles or of the Hellespont. 

+5. A long and narrow piece of water for the 
ornamentation of a garden or park. [App. directly 
from 17th c. French; see Littré.] Ods. 

1663-4 Pervs Diary 14 Mar., My Lord Southampton’s 
canalle. 1666 /bid. 15 July, Walked to the Park; and 
there (it being mighty hot, nnd 1 weary,) lay down by the 
Canalle. 1728 H. pe Saumanuz in PAI. Trans, XXXL 
412 Having a Boat on the Canal in St, James's Park. x72 
Lond, Gaz. No. 6388/3 A Canal or Fish-Pond well stocked. 
1751 Jounson Rammbd, No. 142 P 4 The wall which inclosed 
the gardens..and the canals. 1827 Hone Lvery-day Bh. 
IL, 102 Skating. .on the Canal in St. James’s.. park. 

6. An artificial watercourse constructed to unite 
rivers, lakes, or seas, and serve the purposes of 
inland navigation. (The chief modern sense, 
which tends to influence all the others.) 

1673 TempLe United Prov, iii, (R.) ‘The great rivers, and 
the strange number of canals that are found in this province, 
1703 L. Fluppugsron (¢/i/e) Method of conveying Boats or 
Barges from a higher to a lower level on Canals. 1797 
i. Rennie (éf¢ée) Report concerning a Canal proposed 

etween Edinburghand Glasgow. 1836 Pcuny Cycd. V. 426/2 
Shortly after this (1756) Brindley was consulted by the Duke 
of Bridgewater on the practicability of constructing a canal 
from Worsley to Manchester. 1887 Buckie Cévilés. I. iii. 
142 If we have no rivers, we make Canals. ; 

trausf, 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 176 From the basin of 
the Orinoco, the wonderful natural canal of the Cassiquiare 
leads us straight into the Rio Negro, 

+ 7. fg. A medium of communication, means, 
agency. Obs.; now CHANNED. : 

1722 Woprow Corr. (1843) 11. 658 You will not fail to send 
..a full account of your Synod, and I shall be a canal to 
your friends at Edinburgh. 1752 SMovierr Per. Pic. IU. 
ixxxiv, Ignorant of the canal through which he obtained 
that promotion, 1779 Sin W. Hamitton in Ail, Prans. 
LXX. 43 ‘The Royal Society. .through the respectable canal 
of its worthy president. ; : 

8. Arch. Applied to various semi-tubular grooves : 
see quot. Morecommonly Cuannet. {These uses 
already in Latin, in Vitruvius.) . 

1727-51 Cuambers Cyel. s. v. 1896 Gwitr Archit, Gloss., 
Canad,. .the flutings of a column or pilaster. ‘Whe caval of 
the volute is the spiral channel, or sinking on its face, com- 
mencing at the cye, and following in the revolutions of the 
volute. The canal of the larmier is the channel or groove 
stink on its soffite to throw off the rain, % : 

9. Zool. ‘The groove in the shells of certain uni- 
valve molluscs, for the eit dente of the siphon or 
breathing tube. (The third current sense.) 

183g [see CaNauirerous]. 1854 Woonwarn Mollusca 34 
Protected by the canal of the shell. . . 

0. Comt., as canal-barge, -boat, -bridge, -carrter, 
-loch, -man, -watered adj.; canal-built a, of a 
build adapted to canal navigation; canal-cell 
(Bot.), a cell in the archegonium of Vascular Cryp- 
togams, which ultimately forms the canal through 
which fertilization takes place ; canal-ways adv. 

1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 104/2 The passengers 
being .. taken on afterwards by another *canal-boat, 3843 
Lever ¥ Hinton xix, (1878) 131, I started from Portobello in 
the canal-boat, 1819 Post Of. Lond. Direct. 319 *Canal- 
carriers to Manchester, Liverpool, and Staffordshire Pot- 
terles, x873 Benner & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. u. iv. 336 The 
*canal-cell penetrates between the rows of cells of the neck 
and becomes converted into mucilage. 1828 Fadl Bruns. 
wick Theatre x Rivermen, *canalmen, and their families. 
1869 Notes N.-IWV. Prov. India 86 Assessing *canal-watered 
estates to the land revenue. 183 Gen. P. Tuomrson Z'zerc. 
(1842) I, 350 If the Chinese .,have conveyed their moral 
reo “canal-ways to the other side of the Great 

Canal, 2. rare. [f prec. sb] trans. To make 
a canal through ; to furnish with canals. : 

1870 Emenson Soc. § So/it, vii. 13x Canalling the American 
Isthmus, x! Warnen Winter ou Nile i. 18 Allcanaled 
and railway 

Canalage. vare—. [f. Cana sb. + -ace.] 
The construction of canals; canal-work. 

1854 Chamb. Frai, 211 This extensive system of canalage. 

Canal-bone, -coal, var. CANNEL-BONE, -COAL. 

Canalia: see CANAGLIA. . 

Canalicnlar (kendlikizix), a. Wat. Fist. 
[ad. mod.L. candlicularis, {. canalicul-us; see be- 
low. Cf. F. canaliculaire.| Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling a canaliculus; minutely tubular. __ 

3678 Bett Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat. 144 The special 
métamorphoses of the fibres into canalicular, or flattened 
cylindrical forms.” - : : 

Canali‘culate, «. Nat. Hist. [ad. mod.L. 
candliculat-us, £. canaliculus. Tn mod.F. canals- 
cid.) Having a longitudinal groove or hollow ; 


minutely channelled. ears 
“3828 Kirpy & Sr. Znfomol, U1]. xxix.-183 ee tee all 
canaliculate. - x8ge Dana Crvsé. 1. 446 Tarsus of third pair 
of legs long,-canaliculate. -/bid. 54x The beak .. is canali- 
culate or longitudinally concave. _x880 Gray Bot. Text-bh. 
4oz Canaliculate, channelled, or with a longitudinal groove. 

Canali'culated, ag/.a. =prec.; a striated 

: aoe, 


CANALICULATION. 


with minute grooves or flutings; also, pierced with 

a minute canal, ie ap 
1762 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. LII. 446 A kind of crystals 

canaliculated, or striated lengthwise. 1828 Starx Len. 

Nat, Hist, U1, 37 Shell .. canaliculated at the base, 1849 

Ruskin Sev. Lanips iv, § 2.95 The fluting of the column... 

feebly resembled many canaliculated organic structures. 

1882 C. C. Hortey Snakes xix. 372 Redi..observed the 

canal ..in the fang..and that these canaliculated teeth.. 

were for the conveyance of the venom, 

Ca:naliculation, Vat. Hist, [see prec. and 
-Ation.] A canaliculate formation; a minute 
channelling or grooving. 

1880 R. B, Watson in Frud, Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 98 The 
slight canaliculation in which the mouth terminates. /éfd. 
XV. No. 87. 406 A very slight canaliculation on the suture. 

Cana-licule. [so in Fr.] =Cawanicusus 2, 

1839 Topp Cycl, Auat. TI. gr/2 The lacrymal canalicules. 

Canaliculus (kendlikislis). Pl. canali- 
euli. [a. L. canaliculus, dim. of canalis pipe, 
groove, channel. The 16th c. plurals in -zco/?, 
-icolos in Shute appear due to an It. canalicolo. 

tl. Arch. A groove, fluting, channel. (Sec 

Cawan and CHANNEL.) Ods. 

1863 Suute Axck. C iija, If your pillor shall haue Casadi- 
culos. Ibid, Ciijb, The Caxaticoli, standing vpright within 
the Triglyphi. /ézd. Diij b, If this piller be garnished and 
filled with Canalicud:. 

2. Phys. A small canal or duct ; applied esp. to 
the minute mbes connecting the lacunz in the 
bones, and to the lachrymal canals connecting cach 
lachrymal sac with the eye-lids. 

[xg27-51 CHampers Cyci?., Canalis or Canaliculus arterio- 
sus] 1854 J. Hoce Microsc, 1. ii, (1867) 67 ‘The lacunz 
and canaliculi of bone-structure. 1875 H. Watton Dis. 
Eye 471 ‘Uhe division of 2 canaliculus. 

Canaliferous (k:enili-féros), a. Nat. Hist. 
[f. mod.L. candlifer (£. canalis channel + -/:x pro- 
ducing) +-ous. Cf. I. canalifére.] Having or 
bearing a canal: said of shells of molluscs. 

1835 Kiruy //ad, § Just. Anim. I. ix. 296 Lamarck’s 
canaliferous Zoophagans, called so from the long straight 
canal which terminates the mouth of their shells, 1850-8 
W. Crarx Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 796 Shell spiral, with 
aperture entire, not canaliferous. 

Canalization (ke:nilaizé-fon, kingelizét-fan). 
[f. Canaize + -aTion ; ora. mod.F. canalisation.] 

1. A furnishing with canals; the cutting of a 
canal through (an isthmus, etc.), the making (a 
river, etc.) into a canal; the construction of canals. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 193 «A plan of canalization for the 
Hellenic kingdom. 1858 77ies 26 Nov. 7/3 The canaliza- 
tion of the Isthmus [of Suez]..may well cause hesitation. 
1880 Law Reforis, 13 Chanc. Div. 4 ‘The canalisation of 
the rapids, 

2. Phys. and Pathol. The formation of a canal or 
canals in theliving organism : see also quot. 1881. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 203 Canalisation of the 
embolus .. leading to the permeability of the obstructed 
part. 188: Syd. Soc. Lex., Canalisation, the conversion of 
a vessel, especially a vein, into a rigid tube. Also, the 
boring through a structure, as of the prostate gland. 

Canalize (keenilaiz),v. [f. CANAL sb. + -IZE: 
mod.}’, canaliser was perth. the immediate source. ] 

1. tans. a. To cnt a canal through; to furnish 
with canals. b. To make like a canal; to convert 
(a river) into a canal. 

1860 Pusey Alin. Progh. 142 This system of canalising 
Egypt. 1865 Ties 23 Mar. 10/6 The St. Lawrence .. has 
been canalized for such pers of its course as were naturally 
unfit for navigation. 1870 Athenaunt 26 Feb, 299 We.do 
not desire so to ‘canalize’ the Thames, as our neighbours 
have ‘canalized’ the Seine. 

2. Phys. and Lathol. 

2876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 199 The symptoms .. of 
thrombosis disappear .. if the thrombus is reabsorbed or is 
sufficiently canalized, 

Hence Ca‘nalized ee a. 

x85 Househ. Weds. XU. 54 The canalised river. 
Athenzun. bos5/2 Slowly descending the canalized Seine. 

Canaller (kinz'lex). collog. [f, CANAL + -ER1.] 
a. A’person who works or lives in a canal-boat. 
b. Acanal-boat. (Chiefly 7S.) | : 

1864 T.S, Nicuots 4o Vrs. elmer, Life 11, -Steamboat 
men, sailors, canallers, 1884 Sau Francisco Chron, Aug., 
The ‘canaler’s’ familyisseen on deck. 1887 Century Alag. 
Aug. 487 Near the bow of each canaler was a lantern. 

+Canalliary, Obs. rave, [f. canaglia or 
canaille AC v.)+-R¥.] =CANAILLE (collectively), 

1600 0. E: Repl, Libel t. viii, 210 Moriscoes and Negroes, 
and horseboies, and such Haeah 

Canalling (kance'lin), vb/. sb. [f, Canan sé. 
and z.+.-1ne4.]  a..The construction of a canal ; 
canal-making ; canal-work. b. Travelling - or 
doing business by canal; canal traffic. ig 

1834 Cham. Frni. 1. 40 The longest piece of canalling re- 
quired to open the whole line. 1885 Harper's Alag. May 
858/2 The journey..is made up of twenty miles of ,. canal- 
ling. 1885 Graceville (Minnesota) Transcript.3 Jan. 2/t 
They say the days of canaling are over .. The railroads .. 
have taken all that business. ; : : 

: Canalure, obs. form of CANNELURE. 
Canatyie, Sc. form of CANAtLLE. 
+Canamell. Os. Also 5 galamelle. fad, 

med.L, cannamella sugar-cone, f, canna cane + mel 

honey. Cf. Canamgrt.] The sugar-cane, - 
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€1400 MAUNDEV. xii. 141 Made of Galamelle; and that is 
that men maken Sugar‘of. 1506 Guyirorpe Pilger. (2852) 
47 Infynyte plente of vynes, olyffe, fygges, and canamel! 

Canape, -pie, -py, obs. ff. Canopy. 

| Canaad (kanar, kinaad). [Fr.; lit. ‘duck’; 
also used in sense given below. 

Littré says Canard for a silly story comes from the old 
expression ‘vendre un canard & moiti¢' (to half-sell 2 duck), 
in which 4 soitié was subsequently suppressed. It is clear 
that to half-sell a duck is not to sell it at alls hence the 
sense ‘to take in, make a fool of’. In proof-of-this he cites 
baitleur de canards, deliverer of ducks, utterer of canards, 
of date 1612; Cotgr., x6xx, has the fuller vendeur de 
canards a moitié ‘a cousener, guiler, cogger; foister,” 
lyer’, Others have referred the word to an absurd fabri- 
cated story purporting to illustrate the voracity of ducks, 
said to have gone the round of the newspapers, and to have 
been credited by many. As this account has been widely 
circulated, it is possible that it has contributed to render 
the word more familiar, and thus more used, in English.] 

An extravagant or absurd story circulated to im- 
pose on people’s credulity; a hoax, a false report. 

(1 saw the word in print before 1850 (En).J 1864 in 
Weuster. 1865 Even. Standard 3 July 6 A silly canard 
circulated by the Qiu/, about Englan Ne joined France 
aod Russia in ‘ offering’ their mediation to the belligerents, 
1880 W. Day Racehorse in Train, xix. 185 The canards 
so industriously circulated as to the real cause of the deadly 
opposition he had met with. 

Canard (kiné-sd), z. 
a. F. canarde-r.} 

1. intr. To fly abroad as a false report. 

1862 Russeut in Times 27 Mar., Stories of all sorts last 
week respecting his resignation .. which may be heard 
canarding about in the hails of the hotels, 

2. To make a harsh sound like the cry ofa duck, 
on a wind-instrument. 

1841 /raser's Alag. XXIII. 399 A ragged starveling, 
canarding on a clarionet. 

Canary (kinéeri), st. Forms: (6 canara), 
6-7 canarie, (7 canari, cannaries, 8 kanary, 
canario), 7—- canary. f[a. F. Canarie, ad. Sp. 
Candria, in L. Canéria insula ‘Isle of Dogs’ one 
of the Fortunate Isles, so called from its large 
dogs (candri-us of or pertaining to dogs, f. can-7s 
dog, Pliny), whence Cazdriw znsulz as the name 
of the group in Amnobius c. 300.] y 

The name of an island (Gran Canaria) on_the 
west coast of Africa, and of the group Canary Isles 
or Canaries, to which it belongs. Hencein various 
uses, originally a//ib., but subseq. taken as sbs. 

1. A lively Spanish dance, the idea of which is 
said to have been derived from the aborigines of 
the Canary Islands. In early use generally plural. 

3592 Nasne P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 18b, As gingerly as if'she 
were dancing the Canaries. r6or Snaxs, All's Welt n. i. 
77 A medicine ‘That's able to breath life into a stone... and 

e you dance Canari. 1606 Dexkur Sev. Séus un (Arb.) 
27 They would make all the Hogges-heads that vse to 
come to the house, to daunce the Cannaries till they recld 
againe. x65 Francion vu. 5, I played the Canaries, which 

most all the company danced. 1772-84 Cook Voy, (1790) 
TI. 413 The canario, first used by the Canarians. 1789 
Burney Hist. A/us, UI. vii, 488 Country-dance and canaries. 
1862 Athenzune 25 Jan. 111/3 Pécour it was who invented 
the ‘Canary’, a very lively dance, something like our Sir 
Roger de Coverley. 1880 Grove Dict, Aus. ¥. 302 Canarie, 
a. now antiquated dance. ‘ ' 

attrib. 1609 Ev. Wom.in Hum, 1.3, in Bullen O, Pe. 
IV, Another as she goes treads a Canarie pace. 1789 
Buaney Hist, Alus. (cd. 2) IV. ii. 89 Sometimes the canary 
and sometimes the courant sttp. Bee 

2. =Canary wine, light sweet wine from the 
Canary Islands. Formerly also in J/.: Obs. 

1897 Suaxs, 2 Hen. IV, 1. iv. 29 T faith, you have drunk 
too much canaries. 1601 — Yrvel. N,1. tit, 85 Thow lack’st 
acup of Canaric. 1641 Brome You. Crew iv. i. Wks. 1873 
1IZ. 418 Good old Canary, I assure you. 1667 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1326/1 The St, Francis of Bilboa, laden with Canazics, 
and in her way was robbed .. of one Hogs! of Wine. 
axgix’ Kun Lett. Wks. (1838) 80 Three bottles of canary 
for our sick friend. 1848 Macausay S/ist, Lng. I, 320 ‘Yo 
intoxicate large assemblies daily with claret or canary. 

3. =CANARY-BIRD. Occasionally sig. =songster. 

1655 Mourer & Benn. Health's Improv. (1746) 189 So 
also doth the Canary, Finch or Fiskin., 1661 Loveut Ais. 
Anint.& Min, Introd, Birds, which are .. the .. canarie, 
sparrow, finch. 1836 Penny Cyct. V1.229 The hen canary 
will gencrally lay three or four_times in the year. 1862 
Catvertey Verses §& Trans. 34 No darkringleted canaries 
Sing to me of‘hungry foam’... * ae . 

4. Short for CANARyY-BImD (sense 2) in various 
slang and other uses.(cf. Halliwell); also for 
Canary-grass Or -seed. | 

5. Angling. A ‘fly’ of a canary colour. 

1867 I. Francis Augiing x. (1880) 372 The Canary .. is 
je cites called the os ma al wi 

16. A humorous blunder for guandary (put into 
the mouth of Mrs. Quickly). Y 

1598 Suaks. Alerry IV. u. ii. 61 You hnue brought her into 
such a Canaries, as ‘tis wonderfull: the best Courticr of 
them all could neuer haue brought her to such a Canarie.. 

7. attrib. and Comb, as canary-colotred, -suck- 
ing (sense 2), -yellow adjs.; camary-creeper, ‘a 
garden name for 7rofxolum aduncine,-(wrongly 
called 7. canariense); conary-finch=CANany- 
BIRD; canary-grass, the grass (Phalaris canari-_ 
ensts) which yiclds canary-seed; reed canary- 


[f. prec. sb. ; in sense 2, 


CAN-BUOY. 


Srass =canary-reed; canary-reed, a British grass, 
Phalaris (Digraphis) arundinacea; + eanary- 
sack=CANARY 23 canary-seed, the seed of Pha- 
laris canariensis, used as food for canaries; also 
the plant itself; canary-stone, a ‘ beautiful yellow 
species of carnelian’-(Simmonds Diet. Zrade); 
{canary-wine =Canany ‘23 canary-wood, the 
light orange-coloured wood of Persea indica and 
£. canariensis, obtained from Brazil. 

x8x3_ Bincrey Anim. Biog. 1.174 The *Canary-finch. 
1836. Song 4 Cyl. VI. 228 Canary bird, or Canary finch, 1668 
Wirins Zeal Char. u. iv. 83:73 *Canary Grass, 2911 I. 
Petiver in Phil. Trans, XXVIL 380 It’s call’d Canary 
grass, because brought from thence, and is the common 
Food of those Birds. pe Jerreries in Chad. Frué. 
1 Mar, 130/2 The reeds and reed canary-grass come up. 
1884 Mitter Plant-2, 929 *Canary Reed. 1632 MassincEr 
City Mad... i, All the conduits Spouting *canary-sack. 
1597 Gerarp Herbal‘), Ixiv. 86 *Canarie. Seed groweth 
naturally in Spain. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot, xiii. 133 
Canary seed..is found in the Canary Islands. .and is culti- 
vated in Europe for the food of ary and other small 
birds. 1836 Penny Cye/, VI. 230 Canary seed is chiefl 
cultivated in the Isle of Thanet in Kent, and about Sand- 
wich. 1641 Mitton Ch, Discif. 1. (1851) 18 His *canary- 
sucking, and swan-eating palat. x620 Venner Via Recia 
ii. 27 *Canarie-wine..is of some termed a Sacke, with this 
adiunct sweete; but yet very improperly « for it is not 
so white in colour as sack, nor so thin in substance, 1670 
R. Coke Dise. Trade 6 The Canary Wines imported, 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1, 679 *Canary wood. “i 

Canary, a (attrib, use of Canary sd. 3.] 
Canary-coloured, bright yellow, ‘i 

1854 Litackeray WVezcomes I, 128 The tall canary ones 
with white polls, ¢ 1865 Circle of Se. I, 228/2 The .. liquid 
is..of a canary-yellow colour. 1882 Garden 14 Oct. 347/2 
Overlapping florets. .of a clear canary yellow. 

Canary, v. Obs. [f. Canany sd. 1] duty. 
To dance the canary; to dance in a lively way. 

1588 Snaxs. L. LZ. £. 1. i. 12 To ligge off a tune at the 
tonguesend, canarie to it with the feete, 1812 W. Tennant 
Anster F, un ii, The saffron-elbow’d Morning up the slope | 
Of heaven canaries in her jewell'd shoes. /d/d. w. Ixxxi, 
Hoar-hair'd men.. Canary in unconscionable rage. 

Canary-bird. [See Canany sb.] 

1, An insessorial singing bird, a kind of finch - 

(Fringilla or Carduelis canaria, family Fringil- 
Hide), originally ought from the Canary Islands, 
now 2 very common domestic songster. The wild 
bird, still found in Madeira, is green, but the do- 
mesticated breed is mostly of a characteristic yellow 
colour. (Also Fine g" ih and simply canary.) 
_ 1576 Gascoicny Compl, Philomene 33 Canara byrds come 
in to beare the bell, And Goldfinches do hope to get the 
gole. zgor Percivatt Sf. Dict., Verdon, 2 canarie bird, 
Anis viridis ex insula Canaria, 1685 Lond. Gas. No. 
2077/4 These are to give notice that there is lately come 
over from Canary, 700 Canary Birds, 1706 Piutuirs, 
Canary-bird, an admirable Singing-bird of a green Colour, 
formerly bred in the’ Canaries, and no where else. 1802 
Binciey Anim. Biog. (1813) 11. 174 The Canary-bird must be 
considered as the musician of the chamber. x850 Mrs. 
Stowe Unele Tom's C. xiv. 124 She (Eva) would perch like 
@ canary-bird on some box or package near ‘Lom; 

2. Thieves’ slang. (Sce quots.) 

2673 R. Heap Cant. Acad, 157 Wewgate is a Cage of 
Canary-birds. 1925 New Cant. Dict., Canary-Bird, a 
little arch or knavish Boy; a Rogue or Whore taken, and 
clapp'd into the Cage or Round-house. 1785 Grose Dict, 
Vulg. Tongne, Canary bird, a jail bird, or person used to 
be kept in a cage, also in the canting sense, guineas. 

+Canarrye. Obs. Also canayr. Used by Ld. 
Berners to render Froissart’s zacatre, a sort ‘of 
kettle-drum, otherwise called Naxken, q. v. 

1g23 Lo. Berners /rviss. I, xii. 22 With trumpes and 
Canaryes. /did. Ixxx. 102 Noyse of trumpettes and canarys. 

Canastex (kinz'stor). .[a. Sp. canastra, ca- 
nasta (Fr. canastre, It. canestra) ~L. *canastrum, 
canistrum, a, Gr. xévaorpov basket. Cf, CANIstER.] 

1. A mush basket used to pack tobacco in. 

2. A kind of tobacco made of the dried leaves 
coarsely broken,’so called from the rush basket in 
which it was formerly imported. 

3827 Hons Lvery-day Bk. 11. 196 The best tobacco. .the 
Dutch Canaster. “1850 Tuackeray Jit, Horace, Mean- 


while I will smoke m pauaster, And tipple my ale. 1853 


Blackw. Mag. LXXIV. 132 The dried leaves, coarsely 
broken, are sold as canaster or knaster.»: ‘ 

NCanaut (kingt). Anglo-Judian. Also 7 
eanat, kanate, 9 kanaut, connaut. [Urdi from 


|. Arab. ganat (Yule).] 4 The side-wall of a tent ; a. 


canvas enclosure ?.(Yule). : om . 
262g Puncuas Pilgrincs ws, 1481 The Kings Tent .. in- 
circled with Canats (made of red Calico stiffened with Canes 
at every breadth, standing vpright about nine foot high). 
2793 Dinos Camp. India 230 (Y.) The canaut of canvas .. 
was painted ofa beautiful sea-green colour: ' 1817'Jas. Mint, 
Brit, India 11, 201 (Y.) Silk of which they make tents ‘and 
kanauts. 1834 1, Mepwin Angier Hales I, ix, 163, I have 
known tents, though the,‘canauts’ (walls) and ‘fly’ (roof) 
consisted of four or five cloths, completely honeycombed in 
a very few weeks (by white ants]. 2 : i 
Canayr: see CANARYE. Fuse 
Can-buoy.; Wau, [f. Caw sb.14Buoy-sb.] 
A’ large; cone-shaped buoy, floated over sands, 
shallows, ‘etc., and usually painted of a ‘definite 
colour, for. purposes of recognition. (Formerly 


called can-lodies, Smyth, Sailor's Word-bh.) 


CANCAN. © 


1626 Carr. Satu Accid. Yung. Seamen 13 A boy, a can 
boy, 1969 Farconer Dict. Marixe (1789) Can-Buoys. .are 
in the form of a cone, and of this construction are all the 
buoys which are floated over dangerous banks and shallows. 
1868 Aferc. Adar, Mag. V. 317 The Black Can Buoy on the 
Black Tail Spit. 189g Beprorp Sailor's Pocket-bk. v.(ed. 2) 
3136 Single-coloured can buoys. .will mark the starboard side. 

+ Cancabs. Ods. See anak 

19773 Bruce in Phi, Trans, LXV. 417 The worst sort of 
Troglodyte Myrrh, called cancabs. r 

|) GCanean (kankan, keenykeen). [F. (x6th.c. in 
Littré), noise, disturbance,. ‘rumpus’, also the 
dance, Of uncertain etymology, the popular fancy 
being that it is the L. guanguam, about the proper 
pronunciation of which a noisy wrangle is said to 
have occurred in the French schools. But Littré 
also points to an OF. caguehan tumultuous as- 
sembly ; Scheler, thinks it the vbl. sb, from’ caz- 
caner, which he thinks was ‘ to quack as a duck’. 

A kind of dance.performed at the public balls in, 
Paris, with extravagant and indecent gestures. 

1848 H, Grevitte Leaves fr. Diary 269 Wearing a beard, 
smoking a short pipe, dancing the cancan. 1882 A, E. 
Sweet Sk. /rone ‘Texas Siftings’ 36 He usually compro- 
mises by dancing the Can-can. 

Hence Caneaning J/. a. 
dance the cancan.} 

_ 1863 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/5 The shouting, dancing, cancan- 
ing crowd. 
ancar, -d, -ous, obs. ff, CANKER, -ED, etc. 

Cancel (ke‘nsél), sd. [(1) ad. L. cancelli (see 

Canortt) ; (2) f. following verb.] 
+I, L. 42 Prison bars, limits, bounds, confines. 
Chiefly fig. Obs. 

1896 F'rrz-cererev Sir. Drake (1881)66 Bounded Within 
the cancels, that the world doe bound. ¢1645 Sir E. Der- 
inc in Rushw. Aést. CofZ, ut (1692) I. 295 As Mr. Speaker 
is bounded in and limited, by the Rules and Cancels of this 
House, 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. E-xems., mt. xiv. 14 A person 
whose spirit is confined . .and desires no enlargement beyond 
the cancels of the body. @ 1667 — Sev, (1678) 28 To put 
holy things into cancels, and immure them with acts and 
laws and cautions of separation, . : 

II, 2. The act of striking out, erasing, annulling, 
rescinding, etc, = 

1884 Manch. Exam, 12 May 4/4 If an order is fairly 
executed it isa rare thing to receive a cancel. . 

8. Print. The suppression and reprinting of a 
page or leaf. Hence concr. a. a page so cancelled 
or struck out; b. the new page substituted for 
that cancelled. Also cancel-page, -sheet... 

3806 Sournry Leéz, (1856) I. 334 Send me down a whole 
set of the sheets, that I may look them over; and see what 
cancels are necessary. 1824 D’Isracur Cur. Lit. (Relde,) 
459/2 It was his pride to read these cancels [suppressed by 
the censor] to his friends. /id., These cancel sheets or 
castrations. 1862 National Rev. Jan. 38 This title-page is 
a manifest cancel, 1872 J. A. H. Murray Comzpl. Scott, 
Introd. 33 The leaf is a cancel replacing the original 37. 

4. Paty of cancels; an instrument for defacing 
or punching tickets (on the railway, etc.). : 

1887 Daily Tel. 11 Apr. 2/6 Charged with stealing a pair 
of Cancels, the property of the District Railway Company. 
1887 Standard 18 Apr. 3/3 A pair of ticket cancels, 

Cancel (ke'nsél), v. Also 3-6 cansel, 5-7 
eancell, 6 Sc. cancil. [a. F. cancelle-r (15th c. in 
Littré):—L. cancellére to make lattice-wise, to 
* cross out a writing, f, cancellus, cancellé cross-bars, 
lattice. Cf, Pr. cancellar,,Sp. cancelar, It. can- 
cellare. ¥. canéeller is a learned word: the native 
F. repr. of the L. is chanceler ; see, CHANEL, etc.] 

1. cvaus. To deface or obliterate (writing), properly 
by drawing lines across it lattice-wise ; to cross out, 
strike out. Of legal documents, deeds, etc.; To 
annul, render void or invalid.by so marking. 

cx44o [see Cancenuine vb. sb. 3], 1466 Man. § Househ, 
&xp. 332 This day my mastyr reseyvid and canselled the 
said obligacyon. 1539 Exyor in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.142 II. 
117 There was a former patente founde of the sayde Office, 
and myn was callid in and cancelled. 1592 Greene Art 
Conny catch. u, 2 Marry saies the prentise..then Bull shall 
cancell my indentures at Tiburne, @1716Soutu Sevwe. I, 
x.(R.) The hand-writing against him may be cancelled in the 
court ofheayen, 1767 Buackstons Com, 11.xx, 309 A deed 
may be ayoided, by delivering it up to be cancelled; that'is 
to have lines drawn over it, in the form of Jattice work or 
caucelli; though the phrase is now used figuratively forany 
manner of obliteration or defacing it. 1836 ARNoLD Leé. 
in Lie §& Corr. (1844) IT, viii. 34 In my Catholic Pamphlet 
+ thereis one paragraph which I shouldnow cancel. 

+b. To deface or destroy by cutting or tearing up. 

1580 Baret Adu. C 50, I tore or rent in peces the verses 
that I made: I cancelled them, 1613 R. C. Tadle Aph, 
(ed. 3) Cancel? to vndoe, deface, crosse'out, or teare. 1650 
Futter Pisgah i, iv. 385 That-innocent Volume, first éan- 
celled with 2 pen-knife to pieces, then burnt to ashes,- 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 296 One ancient custom of cancelling 
bonds-was, by striking a nail through the writing. 

2. fig. To anmul, repeal, render void (obligations, 
promises, vows, or other things binditig); 2 
...2494-Fanyan vit. 352 All such bandes and promysses-that 
the Kynge°or any other had made. .shuld Deradnulled: & 
cancelled, 1594 Drayton Jdea 845 Shake hands for ever, 
Cancell all our Vowes, 1692 Bentury Boyle Lect. ix. 33 
Who can say that this [the Moral Law] is abrogated ani 
cancelled by Jesus?’ 2772 Prresriey Nat: § Kev. Relig. 
(2782) II. 34 That promise must have been cancelled. 1844 
‘THirtwate Greece VII. 138 All debts were to be cancelled, 


(Cf. F. cancaner to 


- Names, in faintin 
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+ b. zuéx. To become void or null. rare. 

@ 1667 CowLey, A rash oath that cancell’d in the making. 

3. gen. a. To obliterate, blot out, delete from 
sight or memory. 

1530 Lynpesay Zest. Papyngo 252 Quho bene Iniuste 
degraditar of glorie, And cancillat out of thy memorie. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 379 Canceld from Heav'n and sacred 
memorie, Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. «827 
Montcomery Pelican Sst, 1. Great Babylon was like 
a wreath ofsand, Left by one tide, and cancell’d by the next. 

b. To frustrate, reduce to nought, put an end 
to, abolish. 

1893 Suaxs, Lncr. 934 Why hath thy servant, Opportu- 
nity..Cancell’d my fortunes? 1608 Vorksh, Trag. 1 Niscd 
Much good has been expected in your life; Cancel not all 
men’s hopes. 1813 Byron Leé. ¢o Moore z Oct., Your letter 
has cancelled all my anxieties. x8g0 Tennyson Ju Jfem. 
xev. 44 At length my trance Was cancell’d, stricken thro’ 
with doubt. 1868 Hews Readwahk v. (1876) 87, | would 
cancel those offices which are becoming obsolete. 

e. with off (CE. czt off) 

1608 Suaks. Per. 1. i. 113 We might proceed to cancel off 
your dayes. : . 

4. Arithm., To strike out (a figure) by drawing 
a line through it; esg. in removing a common 
factor, e.g. from the numerator and denominator 
of a fraction; also adsol. Hence b. To remove 
equivalent quantities of opposite signs, or on oppo- 
site sides of an equation, account, etc.; to balance 
a quantity of opposite sign, so that the sum is zero. 

1542 Recorpe Gr. Artes (1575) 151, I must write that 1 
ouer 3, and deface or cancell the 3. 1894 BLunpevin Zverc. 
1. iv. (ed. 7) 12 Cancel! the 2, and draw another line under 
the 2 severall Products. 1798 Hutron Course Afath. (1827) 
I, 16z Here the 2 to carry cancels the —2, and there re- 
mains the — 1 to set down, P 

ec. fg. To render (a thing) null by means of 
something of opposite nature; to neutralize, coun- 
terbalance, countervail; to make up for, com- 
pensate. 

1633 G. Hennertr Temple, Tie Bag iv, Many a brunt He 
did endure to cancell sinne: And having giv'n the rest be- 
fore, Here he gave up his life to pay our score. 1681 Dry- 
pun Ads. § Alchét, 181 With publick Zeal to cancel private 
Crimes. «39777 Gotpsm. Prologue 16 Here then at once 
I welcome every shame, And cancel at three score a life of 
fame. x853 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. (1860) $49 One 
motion exactly cancels the other. x88x Jowetr Thueyd. 1. 
29 The later kindness..may cancel a greater previous wrong. 

5, Printing. To suppress (a page, sheet, etc.) 
after it has been set up in type or printed off. 

1738 Burcu Afilton’s Wks. 1. 46 ‘The Sheet otherwise the 
same, not cancell’d, but the Alteration made as it was print- 
ing. 1775 Mason Aden, in Gray's Poems (1775) 401, 1 once 
had an intention to cancel the pages, and correct the pas- 
sages objected to. 1852 H. Corron Edit. of Bible 276 
Mr. Lea Wilson was of oeen that fol. xxxi. in the New 
Testament has been cancelled and reprinted: 


1473 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 78 That noo wullen cloth 
from thensforth be shorne ris 79 cancellyng but yf it be 
fully wet. 1483 Aci 1 Rich, I//, viii. § 4 That no Sher. 
man nor other persone. .shere nor cancell any Cloth within 
this Roialme but if the same be afore fullye wette. 


+7, To inclose with lattice-work or rails. Obs. 
[the literal sense of L. cancellare.} 

1644 Evetyn Diary (1827) I, 177 Ina little obscure place 
cancelled in with yron worke, 1680 Futusr Pisgah wv. tii. 
50 Cancelling, and railing it with posts. 

Cancelee‘r, sb. Hawking. Forms: 7 can- 
celleer, -ere, canceleer, cancileer, -ier, cancil- 
leere, chancelleer, 7-8 cancellier, 8 cancelier, 
(a. the infinitive (taken subst.) of ONE’. cazceder, 
in mod.F. chazceler to swerve, shake to and fro, 
waver, totter, stagger, app. the same as OF. cax- 
celer, chanceler to place in the position of crossing 
bars or lattice-work, to cross; but since OF. had 
also es-canceler, es-chanceler, Littré takes the 
latter as the proper form in this sense, and ex- 
plains it ps i ex-cancellare to escape out of 
cancelli, ‘sortir des barreaux, d’ot chanceler’, and 
thinks that the use of the simple verb in the sense 
of the derivative was due to confusion. But the 
simple cazceler is quite as old in this sense (t1th 
c.).] See quot. ry04. 

xs99 Weever ZLfigr. wv. v. (N.) Nor with the Falcon 
fetch a cancelleer, 16rz Drayton Poly-olb, xx, The fierce 


. and eager hawks .. Make sundry canceleers e’er they the 


fowl can reach. 1665 Corron Scarron. i. (1741) 141 Full 
swift she flew till coming near Carthage, she made a Chan- 
celleer, And then a Stoop. 1704 Woruince Dict: Rust, et 
Urb.,Cancellier. .when a light flown Hawk, in her stooping, 


. turns two or three times upon the Wing, to recover herse! 


a Mie seizes, 21823 in Crabp Techs, Dict. 
le Jigs _ 2 
x649 G. Danret :Trinarch., Hen. V, cclvi, Enough if 
fame .. Scorne to Stoope, in well-wing’d Verse, To Single 
Canciliers._ 1655 L’Esrrancx Chas. /, 
20 His cancellier, his fall being only from the first loft. © 
Cancelee'v, cancelie’r, v. Hawking. [Ff 
prec.) Ofahawk: To turn.(once or twice) upon 
the wing, in order to recover herself before striking. 
1633 MASSINGER Grtardiax I, i, The partridge sprung, He 
makes his stoop, but, wanting breath, is forced To cancelier. 
1834 Mar. Encewortn He/en (Rtldg.) 166 Now right over 
the heron, ‘and now she will eer is ec 
b. fig. To turn aside, to swerve or digress. 


CANCELLI. 


a@ x697 Ausrey Nad. Hist, Surrey (1719) V. 407,1 will take 
the Boldness to cancelleer, and give a general Description 
of these Parts of England. ee 

Cancellable, cancelable (kensélib’l), «. 
[f Caxorn v.+-ABLE.] That may be cancelled. 

1675 Penn Eng. Pres. {ut. Disc, 22 The free People are 
the Original, not cancellable by a ‘Transcript. 

Cancellarian (kenséléorian), a. rare. [f. L. 
cancellari-us CHANCELLOR + -AN.] Of, or of the 
nature of, a chancellor. 

1846 Edin. Rev. Apr. 288 (Lord Chancellors), Holding 
the Great Seals..for eighteen years together (a length of 
cancellarian days of which there is no other instance). 1887 
Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 4/2 It. was only last year that he 
went out of the Vice-Cancellarian office. 

Cancellariate (kiensélé-riét), rare. [f, L. 
cancellért-us + -avs.] Chancellorship. 

1846 Worcester has ‘ canceddarcate, belonging to a chan- 
cellor’, app. an attrib. use. 

+ Cancellate, v. Obs. xare. [f. L. cancellit- 
ppl. stem of cancelld-re to Cancun: see -Ates,] 
trans. &, To inclose, rail in; b. to strike out, 
cancel. Tlence Cancellating vd/. sb. 

1647 Jen. Tavcor Dissuas. Popery i. (1686) 16 He was forced 
to cancellate or blot out many sayings of St. Ambrose. 1649 
— Gt, Exemp, xix. § 12 (1703) 375 This act was like to can- 
cellating and a circumvaillation of the holy mysteries. 

Cancellate (kiensélét), @ fad. L. canceltit- 
us pa. pple. of cancellare to CanceL.] Marked 
with cross lines like lattice-work ; reticulated. 

x66x Lovett //ist. Anim, § ALin, Introd, The belly, in 
solipedes is rough and hard ..in some mordaveous cancel- 
date. 1835 Linptey /fvod. Bot. (1848) 11. 362 Cancellate, 
when the parenchyma is wholly absent, and the veins alone 
remain, anastomosing and forming a kind of net-work. 1880 
Gray Bot, Yevt-bk, 401 Cancellate, latticed. 

Gancellated (karnséleited), pA/. a. [f. pree] 

1. Marked with crossing lines, like lattice-work ; 
separated into spaces or divisions as by cancelli. 

1681 Grew A/useum (J.) The tail of the castor is almost 
bald..and cancellated, with some resemblance to the scales 
of fishes. 1800 Youne in Phil. Zvaus. XCI, 53 To this 1 
adapted a cancellated micrometer, 1841 Proc. Berw. Nat, 
Club 1, 272 Shell conical. .cancellated with transverse striw. 

2. spec. Having a cellular structure formed by 
fine interlacing fibres and plates running in all 
directions, and Aoi by minute labyrinthine 
cavities, as in the less compact tissue of Lones. 

1836 Topp Cycé. Anat. I. 443 ‘The cancellated structure in 
which the marrow is lodged. 1857 Bircu auc. Pottery 
(1858) II. 326 In quality from a coarse gritty and cancellated 
structure to a fine compact homogeneous paste, 1881 Frn/, 
Alicrosc. Se. 42 Labyrinthic or cancellated shelly growths. 

Cancellation (kzenséléi-fon). [ad. L. canced- 
fation-em, n. of action f. cancelldre: see CANCEL v. 
and -ation. So mod.F. cancellation, (In L, the 
sb. had only the sense of fixing a boundary.}] 

1. The action of the vb. CaNcEL: the crossing 
out or obliteration of writing, the suppression of 
a leaf or sheet of a book as originally printed, the 
annulling of a legal document ; a making void or 
rescinding of an obligation; the neutralizing of 
opposing equal numbers or amounts. 

1536 Act 27 Hen, VILE, xxvii, The said Chauncellour 
shall haue power. .to make cancellacion of suche leases and 
letters patentes, 1628 Coxe On Litt, 308b, By cancella- 
tion of the Deed. 1855 MAcauay ‘ist, Zug. U1, go In 
spite of cancellations and interlineations, the original words 
can easily be distinguished. 1872 J. A. H. Murray Compi. 
Scott. Introd. 20 ‘They entailed the cancellation of no fewer 
than 33 of the original leaves, and the substitution of 37 
others, 1875 Poste Gains 1 (ed. 2) 247 The mere cancel- 
lation or obliteration of a will was an informal Revocation 
and left the will valid at civil law. 1878 F. A. Wacker 
Moucy t. iii. 68 In this cancellation of indebtedness. “ 

2. efymologically. The action of marking with 
cross lines lattice-wise. (soce-zrse.) 

1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 60 The cancellation of his back 
by stripes and scars. * 

Cancelled (keenséld), pp/. a. [f. Cancun v. + 
-ED.] Crossed or struck out, annulled, made void. 

1539 TunsTAaut Sern, Pala Std. (1823) 15 In cancellyng 
the bondc of our synne .. and fastenynge it cancellyd to his 
crosse. 1557 Recorve JVhefst. K iv, I leave out. .cancelled 
figures. soar Star Chand, Cases (1886) 81 ‘The said can- 
celled decd. 1820 SHeLiey Promecih. Und, wv. i. 11 Many 
a cancelled year. 

Ca’nceller. [sce -2x.] One who cancels, 

x6xx Cotor., Quasseur, a squasher, casser, canceller. 

{| Cancelli (kense'lei), sé. a2. [L. cancelld cross- 
ing bars, gratings, lattice, railings, pl. of cancels, 
dim. of cancer, pl. cancré crossing bars, grating.] 

1. Bars of lattice-work ; sfec. the latticed screen 
between the choir and body of the church; hence 
the CHANcEL (mod.F. cazce?) so tailed off. (Hardly 


’ in Eng. use.) 


1642 Jur, Taytor Zpisc.-(1647) 247 S. Ambrose his send- 
ing his Deacon to the Emperour, to desire him to goe forth 
of the Cancelli, 1703 Maunpretn, Yourn. Ferus. (1732) 
27 The Altar is inclos’d with Cancelli. . . 


2, Phys. ‘The lattice-work ‘of the spongy por- 
tion of bones, consisting’ of thin plates and bars 
interlacing with each other, and forming arches. 
and_buttresses in the direction.of greatest pressure’, 
Syd. Soc. Lex. ¢ ‘ ; ; 

x802 Med, Frnt, VIIL 371 The bone of the cavity of the 


CANCELLING. 


tympanum in the cetacea.. shewing no vestige of fibres, 
* cancelli, or vessels, 1872 Proc. Amer, Phil,.Soc. X11. 95 
The cancelli. always run parallel with the axis of the bone. 
1b. Improperly applied to the ‘interstices . be- 
tween these bars and plates of bones. (Probably 
first extended to the whole cancellous or cancel- 
lated tissue, including the interstices, and then 
carelessly misapplied to the latter.) 

1845 Topp & Bowman Piys, Anat. 1. 80 In the cancelli of 
bones there is a large deposit of fat. 3854 Owen in Cire. 
Se. (¢. 1865) 11. 47/2 Mere cancelli, or small medullary cavi- 
ties. 1881 Mivart Cat 20 Some bones have their entire 
substance replete with cavities or cancelli, and such are 
called cancellated or spongy. 

Cancellier, variant of CancELEER. 

Cancelling (kensélin), vii. sb. [f. Cancen v.] 

1, The action of crossing or blotting out, annul- 
ling, rescinding, etc. (see the verb); cancellation. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 60/1 Cancellynge or strekynge owte 
a false word, ofedus. 1552 Hutoet, Cancellynegc, or _de- 


facynge of ynge. 1631 Star Cham. Cases (1886) 81 The 
supposed cancelling of the deed. 1870 GLapstone Gleart. 
IV. xxv. 216 The King became a party to the cancellin 


of the whole arrangement. 1887 4 thenaum 13 Aug. 211/2 
Shelley cut it up freely with cancellings and alterations. 

2. Comb., as cancelling-press, -stamp (contriv- 
ances for defacing printed stamps, to prevent their 
re-use). 

Cancellous (kensélas), @ Phys. [f. Can- 
OELL-I+-ous: cf. L. cancellosus.] Waving an open 
porous structure as of network, made up of fine in- 
terlacing fibres and plates, as in cancellous tisste. 

1836-9 ‘Topp Cyc, eluat. 11. 789/1 Deep in the cancellous 
structure of the bones. 188r Mivart Caé 36 Cancellous 
bony tissuc invested by compact bone. 

Cancelment (karnstlmént). [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] = CANCELLATION, ; 

r62z Exsinc Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 134 A breefe of the 
cancellments. 188 Miss Brappon Aspi. IIL, 269 The 
cancelment of Madoline’s engagement. 

Cancer (kz'nsaz), sé. Also (4 canere), § 
canser, (6 canker), [L. cancer (cancrum) crab, 
also the malignant tumour so called. (So in 
Greek, xapxivos, xaprivwpa ‘crab’ and ‘cancer’; 
the tumour, according to Galen, was so called 
from the swollen veins surrounding the part affected 
bearing a resemblance to a crab’s limbs.) The 
word was adopted in OF. as cancer, cancor for the 
disease, reinforced after 1100 by the Norman Fr. 
cancre, which gave the ME. and modern CanKER, 
The original Latin form was re-introduced in ME. 
in the astronomical sense, and about 1600 in the 
medical, as a more technical and definite term 
than canker, which had come to be applied to cor- 
roding ulcerations gencrally. (Cf. also Cuancne, 
in 17th and 18th c. shanker.)] 

1. Acrab. (Now only as a term of Zoology.) 

a? Butrevn Bk. Sémples (1579) 76 (This castor .. Joueth 
to feede vpon Crabs and Cankers ofthe Sea.) 1607 TorsetL 
Serpents 686 ‘The like things are reported of the Asps, Can- 
cers, and Tortoyses of Egypt. 16g0 Futver Pisgah IV. iii. 
47 ‘The slowest snail makes more speed forth-right, than 
the swiftest retrograde Cancer. 1992 1. Danwin Bot. Gard. 
1. 221 The anchor'd Pinna, and his Cancer-friend. 

b. Afed. ‘A term for an cight-tailed bandage ; 
those resembling, it was thought, a crab’s legs’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex). Also called cancer-bandage. 

1753 in Cuampers Cycl, Supp. _ 

a. Astron. a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
Crab, lying between Gemini and Leo. . The 
fourth of the twelve signs or divisions of the Zodiac 
(%), beginning at the most northerly point of the 
ecliptic or summer solstitial point, which the sun 
enters on the 21st-of June, The sign originally 
coincided with the constellation, but on account 
of the precession of the equinoxes, the first point 
of Cancer is now in the constellation Gemini. 
Tropic of Cancer: the northern Tropic, forming 
a tangent to the ecliptic at the first point of 
Cancer, about 23° 28’ from the equator. = =~. 

erggx Crraucen Astvol, (1872) 9,In this hetied of cancer is 
the grettest declinacioun northward of the sonne. .this signe 
of cancre is cleped the tropik of Somer. ¢x400 Desétr. 
Tray 2344 In the season of somer, cr the sun rose, As it 
come into ‘eanser. 2594 Biunnevic Lxerc. vi. xiv. (ed. 7) 
624 The Sunne being in the fourth degree of Cancer, ' 1606 
Suaxs, 7”. § Cr. ii. 206 And adde more Coles to Cancer, 
when he’ burnes. With entertaining great Hiperion. 1727 
Tuomson Stonmer 44 When. .Cancer reddens with the solar 
blaze, 1833 Macautay Mar Success. Sp. Ess, (4854) I. 
2a9/t The American dependencies of the Castilian crown 
still extended far-to the North of Cancer and far to the 
South of Capricorn, - 1859‘ Pictures of Heavens 32 Cancer 
- perhaps the Zodiacal sign was so called because the sun 
begins to return back... when it cnters this sign, and its 
stetrograde motion may be represented by that of a crab. - 

_ ,8. Pathol. A malignant growth or tumour in differ- 
ent parts of the body, that tends to spread indefin- 
itely and to reproduce itself, as also to return after 
Temoval; it eats away or corrodes the part in 


which it is situated, and generally ends in death. - 


‘The earlier name was Canxer, 9. v. 1661 Hot.tanp Pliny 
. II. Gloss., Cancer is a swelling or sore comming of melan- 
choly bloud, about which the veins appeare of a blacke or 
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swert colour, spread in manner of a Creifish clees. 1671 
Satmon Syvz. Afed. 1. slviii. 114 Kapxevos, Cancer is a hard 
round ‘Tumour blew or blackish having pain and beating. 
3747 Hervey Aledit. §& Coutempl. (4818) 254 On some a re- 
lentless cancer has fastened its envenomed teeth. 1768 G. 
Wurte Selborne xviii, (1853) 80 The wonderful method of 
curing cancers by means of t 3877 Ronerts Handbk. 
Med. 3. (ed. pom Cancer is decidedly a hereditary disease. 
b. jig. evil figured as an eating sore. 

26st Baxter Jnf. Bapt. 274 This Cancer is a fretting and 
growing evil. @zgzx Ken L£dmund Poet. Wks,_1721 I. 
94 Sloth is a Cancer, eating up that Time Princes should cul- 
tivate for Things sublime, 1875 Jowerr P/afo (ed. 2) Il. 
355 Theincurablecancerofthe soul. _ ‘ i 

A plant: possibly cancer-wort (sec §). 

1546 Lancuey tr. Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1, xvii, 3rb, Yf he 
be stynged with a spider, he healeth himself with ecatinge 
Pylles or a certain herbe named Cancer. 1609 Heywoop 
Brit. Traye, Who taught the poore beast having poison 
tasted, To seck th’ hearbecancer, and by that to curehim? 

5. Comb. (in sense 3), as cancer-cell, -element, 
serum; cancer-root, cancer-wort : see quots. 

31876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 479 Cancer-juice consists 
of *cancer-cells and a usually scanty, fluid substance, the 
intercellular substance or cancer-scrum. 1768 G. Winte 
Selborne xviii. (2789) 53 This woman .. having set up for 
a *cancer-doctress, 19714 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 64 To this 
they add a Root call’d the *Cancer Root. 188% Mitver 
Plant-2., Cancer Root, Conopholis (Orobanche) ameri- 
cana and Epiphegus virginiana. one-flowered, Aphyl- 
fon _uniflorum. 197 Gerard Fferbal Index (Britten & 
Holland) *Cancerwoort, that is Fluellen, 504. 1884 Minter 
Plant-n., Cancer-wort, Linaria spuria and L. Liatine; 
also an old name forthe genus Veronica. 

Cancer (kensa1), v.  [f. prec. sb.] évans. To 
eat into as a cancer; to eat (its way) slowly and 
incessantly like a cancer. 

1840 De Quincey Casnistry Rom, Meals Wks. Ill. 280 
Other things advance fcr saltnm:—they do not silently 
cancer their way onwards. 1858 — Au/fobiog. Sk., Wks. 
(1863) xiv. 93 The strulbrug of Swift..was a wreck, 2 shell, 
that had been burned hollow and cancered by the fierce 
furnace of life. 

Hence On‘ncered £77. a., affected with cancer. 

21774 Gotpsmitn Nat. Hist. (2776) V1I. 102 The appli- 
cation of toads to a cancered breast. 

Cancerate (kernsérell), wv. [f. L. cancerat-us 
cancerous.] zz. To become cancerous, to grow 
into a cancer. 


1694 R. L’Estrance Fadles 95 
the point of a nail in the wall, 
Burton Cancers 11. in Phil. Trans, XLII. 110 The Right 
Lobe of the Lungs was full of scirrhous cancerated Tuber- 
cles. 38x4 J. Gincnrist Reason Arbiter Lang, 64, | would 
thank any man to put a cover on a cancerated nose. 
Canceratic (kenstre'tik), a. Pathol. [ad. L. 
canceratic-us: see -aT10.) Of the nature of, or 
related to, cancer. 188: in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Canceration (kmnsérétfon). [noun of action 
from CANCERATE 2.) A growing cancerous or 
into a cancer. 
173% Baitey vol. H, Canceration, a spreading abroad cans 
cerously. x755 in Jounson 5 and in mod. 
Cancerd, cancered, obs. ff. CANKERED. 
Cancerideous (kenséridzas), a. Pathol. [f. 
L. cancer, on some mistaken analogy.] = CaNcroib. 
2881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. | 
Cancerin (ke nsérin). 
from Newfoundland. vee 
Cancerism (kenstriz’m). Pathol, [f. CANoER + 
-Ism.}] ‘The cancerous diathesis’ (Syd, Soc, Lex.). 
a’ncerite, ca‘ncrite. Palwont. [sec -1Tu.] 
A fossil crab. . : 
2848 Wenster Cancrite. | 1860 Worcester Cancerite. 
Cancerous (ke'nstras), z. In 6 canserous, 


An artificial guano 


[f& Cancer sb.4+-0us.] Of the nature of cancer ; 


affected with cancer. . 

1863 ‘I’. Gani: Antidot, 1. 20 Canserous vicerations. 1681 
Granite Sadducismus 91 Cancerous Knots iu the breast. 
x797, M, Bateite Aford, Anaé, (1807) 198 When a portion of 
the intestinal canal becomes cancerous, 1872 Conun Dis. 
Throat 125 Cancerous tumors .. occur in the tonsils. 

Jig. 1695 H. Vaucuan Siler Scind. 200 Frustrate those 
cancerous close arts. 1720 Wettox Suffer. Son of God 11, 
xxi. sgt_Cancerous and Calumniating Hearts, 1868 Gro. 
Eutor SA, Gipsy 317 Remorse was born within him, cancer. 


-ous, Forcing cach pulse to feed its anguish. 


-Cancerously, adv. Ina cancerous manner. 
3732 [see CANCERATION]. 1847in Caaic ; and in mod. Dicts. 
Ca'ncerousness. . Cancerous condition. 

1731 in.Battey vol. II. 1958 in Jouxson. 1886 Brit. 

Aled. Frul. 1sgf2.  - 7 cane 
Cancheler, obs. form of CHANcELLon. 


- Cancil(jeer, -ier, variants of CancrnEEn. 


Cancker, -cred, etc., obs. ff. CANKER, -ED, ¢tc. 
+Cancrenated, «. Obs. rare—, [f. It. can- 
crenare to gangrene (f- cancrena gangrene) + -ATE 


‘+-ED.] Affected with gangrene. 


zs82 Hester Phiorav. Secr. 11. xix. 97 Woundes. .beyng 
impostumated or cancrenated, thei chaunge their names. 
Cancriform (ke'nkrifgim), @. [f. L. canes 
(cancer), crab + -Fon3x.] oe) 
1. Crab-shaped.. - : 
1826 Kirsy & Spr. Zutontol, (1828) HI. xxxv. 714 The 
cancriform spiders. Ibid. IV. 394. i 
~ 2.° Pathol. ‘Waving ‘the appearance of cancer’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.).- a : 


CANDENCY. 


Canerine (ke'nkroin), a. [Formed on the 
normal L. type *cancrtnzs, {. cancer: see -INE.] 
Having the qualities of a crab; crab-like, Can-.. 
crine (or palindromic) verse : <(Latin) verses which 
are the same, read either forwards or backwards, 
as Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor (Bailey). 

1755 in Jounson. 1846 R. Hant Eccl, Records 245 At 
Hingham Church in Norfolk there is a curious cancrine 
inscription over the font. . 

Cancrinite (kenkrineit). 47x. [Named after 
Cancrin, a Russian statesman: see -1TE.]” A mas- 
sive mineral found at Minsk in the Urals, a silico- 
carbonate of aluminium and sodium. |. 


- 1844 in Dana Zin. ‘1830 Daubeny Afton, The, xii. (ed. 2) 


413 Silicates .. with Carbonates. Example: Cancrinite. 
1879 Ruttey Stud, Rocks x. 108 Cancrinite is probably an 
altered condition of nepheline, oe 

{Cancro. Ods. [It.: lit. ‘the cancer (take 
you!)’] Ansimprecation. (Cf. plague! pest !) 

c1600 N. Breton Philiston's Lett, (Gros.)63 (Hoppe) Now 
and then {he would] rise off his bed in a rage, knitting 
his brows with cancro, 3612 Cuarman WVidowes Tin 
Dodsley (1780) VI. 2rx Cancro! what, thy husband's body? 

Cancroid (keykroid, -oid), a and sé. In 
sense 2 also -ide. [f, L. cancer, cancrs crab+ 
-o1. In sense 2 after F, cancrotde.} ‘ 

A. adj. 1. Like the crab in structure. 

1826 Kinny & Sr. Lutomol, (1828) IIL, xxxv, og In the 
cancroid spiders, 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 65 These are Can- 
croid in the. . branchial peculiarities. 

2. Pathol. Resembling cancer. 

1859 ‘Topp Cyel.-Anat. V. 591/1 Of a cancerous or cancroid 
nature, 1878 T. Bryast Pract, Surg. }. 513 Cancer of the 
lips is generally applied to epithelioma or cancroid disease, 
true cancer or carcinoma being very rare. 7 

B. sb. 1, A crustacean of the crab family. 

x8g2 Dana Crust. 1. 48 The outer antennz are small, as in 
the Cancroids. : 

2. A disease resembling cancer; also a synonym 
of epithelial cancer. 

x8gr in Marne £4. Lex. 1889 Tovp Cyel, Anat. V 
5393/2 Scirrhous or Hard Cancer and Cancroid are by no 
means so common, _ 1872 F. Tuomas Dis. Women 519 
Malignant disease .. in two forms, cancer and caneroid. 

Cancrous, obs. form of CANKEROUS. 

Gand (kend). ‘A name in some mining dis- 
tricts for Fluor spar’ (Ure Dict. Arts I. 679). 

1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss. (E. D.S.) Cant, cand, fluor spar. 
Candareen (kendarzn). Also 7 condrin. 
[‘In Malay, to which language the word apparently 
belongs, fasditri’ (Yule).] A Chinese weight and 
money of account, equal to 10 cash or pq ofa tacl. 
As a weight of gold or silver estimated at about 6 
grains imay: i ; 
[554 A. Nunes 39 (Y.) In Malacca the weight used for 

gold, musk, &c., the cate, contains 20 tacls, each tacl 16 
mazes, each maz 20 cumduryns.] x6rg _R. Cocks Diary i. 
(1883) 2 (Y.) We bought 5 greate square postes of the Kinges 
master carpenter; cost 2 mas 6 condrins per peece, 1745 
P, Tuomas Fru, Voy. S. Seas 260 A Moidore by those 
Weights weighs just thirty Candarines. 1796 Morse der. 
Geog. 11. 531 Candarcen. 802 Naval Chron. VHI. 382 
Which will be settled at seven mace two candereen per 
head. 2854 in R: ‘Tomes slaner. it Fapart 410 The Japanese 
have a decimal system of weight, like the Chinese, of catty, 

tac], mace, candareen, and cash, . . 

Oandavaig (kendavélg). Sc. dial. [According . 
to Jamieson, f. Gael. ceann head + dubhach black- . 
ing; melancholy, sorry.] A salmon that lies in 
the fresh water till summer without going down 
to the sea, and is consequently reckoned as foul ; 
a black-fish. Also’a Jater-spawning variety of 
salmon. ‘ 

1793 Statist. sce. Scotl, 1X. 109 Jam.) We have—a spe- 
cies of salmon, called by the country people candavaigs, 
that frequently do not spawn before the month of April, 

Canded, obs. form of CanDIED, : 

+ Carndefy, candify, v. Obs—° [Cf L. can- 
defackve: see -¥¥.] To make or become white. 

168Gin Brount Glossog?.; hence in Baitey, and mod. Dicts, 

|| Candelabrum. (kend/lé-brim). 7. -bra. 
(Also in modern use, candelabra, 77, -ns.) ° [L. 
candelébrum candlestick, £, candéla CANDLE.) 

1. Greek and Roman Auntig. a. A. candlestick, 
usually an ornamental one. b. A stand on which 
lamps were supported. ° 

31834 Lytton Pompeii wv. vii, One of those tall and grace- 
ful candelabra, common to that day, supporting a single 
lamp. 2876 Humpnreys Coin Coll. Man. xxvi. 397 Bronze 
candelabra of Etrurian workmanship. - 7 eee 

2... An omamental branched candlestick holding 
a number of candles; a chandelier. Warns 

3815 Ladin, Rev. XXV. 106 Some of these [cacti]. «divided 
into several branches in the form of candelabras. 1820 
Scorr Jeanhoe vi, Four silver candelabras, holding great 
waxentorches. 3841-4 Emrrson Zss, sir¢ Wks. (Bohn) 1. 
249 Galleries of statues, vases. .and candelabra. f 

Gandelere, obs. form of CHANDELIER. . 

Candelere, -deller, obs. ff. CHANDLER. 

+Camndency. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. candéniia 
whiteness, glow, sb. of quality f. candént-em: see 
next and -ENcy.] Warmth, fervency. . ‘ 

2723. MeWarn Laruest Contend, Faith 18 (Jam.) Your 
paper bewraying so much candency for the one, and cools 
ness in the other, ‘ : . 


CANDENT. 


Candent (kéerndént), 2. Obs. or arch,. [ad. L, 
candént-em, pr. pple. of candére to be white, glow.] 
1. At a white heat ; glowing with heat: ' 

1877 Dee Relat, Spir. 1. (x659) 356 The Colour of the fire of 
the 4 Archesis very red ; The rest are very pure, Aerial, can- 
dent, 1646 Sir t Browne Pseud, Ep. ut. it. 60 Wires 
totaly candent. 1660 Bovis New 2p. Phys.-Mech. xxxvi, 
283 The heat of a candent Molipile. 1790 Cowrrr iad 
xix, 141 Lord of the candentlightenings. 1800 Sir W. Her- 
SCHELL in Phil. Trans. KC, 296 Rays emanating from can- 
dent substances, 1832 Fercusson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 
282 The candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row Of smiths. 

2., Je. Fervent, impassioned, vave.  * 

1723 M¢Warp Zarnest Contend. Faith 170 (Jam.) Some 
men, .are keen and candent against any who will do this. 

+ Canderros, Obs. 

1753 Cuampers Cyel. Supp., Canderros, in the materia 
medica, a name of'an East Indian gum. .It has much of the 
appearance of common amber, only that it wants its yellow 
colour, being white and pellucid; we sometimes ‘see it 
turned into toys of various kinds, which are very light. 

Cande‘scence. [f. next: see -gnce.] Can- 
descent state; dazzling whiteness or brightness. 

3880 Miss-BroucHton Sec. 7,1. 1 vi. 83 ‘The clear:cans 
descence of country snow. 

Gandescent (kkéndestnt), a. vere. [ad. L. 
candésceni-ent, pr. pple. of candéscre to become 
white, begin to glow, inchoative from candére : 
see CANpDEN?.] Glowing with, or as with, heat. 

1824 Beppors Lez, in Poents Introd. 34 The moment he 
[the sun] touched (the Alps], it appeared that all the snows 
took fire, and burned with a candescent brilliancy. 1863 Q, 
Rev, CXIV. 540 The spark. .cast forth from the candescent 
metal, 1884 1L. Wattace Ben-huy 1, xiv. 68 The star .. less 
candescent than before. ; 
Hence Cande'scently adv., glowingly, dazzlingly, 

1883 Miss Brovanton Bedinda u. ti, Candescently white, 
ft Gandicant, @. Obs. rare, [ad. L. candi 
cant-em, pr. pple. of candicére to be whitish or 
white.] Growing white, inettieg to white, whitish. 

1657 Tomtinson Rexon's Disp, 317 Small cups with can- 
dicant flowers. 193: Bawry vol. 7 Candicant, waxing 
white, Hence in JOHNsoN, and mod, Dicts. : 

Hence Carndicancy, ‘a whitening or making 
fair, etc.’ (Bailey vol. IL. 1731). ; 

+ Candicate, v. Ols—° [f. L. candicat- ppl. 
stem of candicdre (see prec.) +-ATE.} 

1623 Cocxeram, Candicate, to waxe white. : .. 

Candid (kzndid), a. (ad. L. candid-us white, 
glistening (also used in many fig. senses as below), 
f. stem of candére to be white, to glisten. Perh. im- 
mediately from F. candide, 16th c, in Littré. (Not 
in Shaksp., Bible, Cotgrave, or Cockeram 1623.) 

+1. White. (Usually with reference to other 
meanings, or in translation from Latin.) Ods.orarch, 

1630 Jackson Creed vit. xxvi. Wks, VIII. 10g Sending 
Him back to Pilate In a white or candid robe. «2700 
Dryven Fubl, Pythagor, Philos. 60 The stones came 
candid forth, the hue of innocence, 1738 WARBURTON 
Div, Legat, 1, 54 That candid Appearance, which .. does 
result from the Mixture of all Kinds of Colours, 2805 J. 
M. Goon Lucretins 1. 298 The candid milk, 

2. fig. +a. Splendid, illustrious ; fortunate. 

1648 Herrick Hester, To T. Shapcott 179 Brave men .. 
whose candid actions are Writ in the poets endlesse’kalen- 
dar, 1775 Bentiey Serm, x. 371 This candid and joyful Day. 

b. Pure, clear; stainless, innocent, arch. 

1647 Crarenvon Hist. Red, 1.1, 72 Nor cared tomake his 
designs .. appear as candid as they were, a1667 CowLEy 
To Royal Soe. ix, His candid stile like a clean stream does 
slide, "1868 Browninc Ring § Bk. 1x. 475 Where does the 
figment touch her candid fame? Rie ee 

3. Free from bids ; fair,-impartial, just. 

1635 Swan Sfec. M. (1643) Pref. x Men of candid sinceritie 
will be readie..to giveita friendly welcome, 1754 CHATHAM 
Lett. Nephew vi. 46 Keep your mind in a candid state of 
suspense, 1828 Arnotp Let. in- Life & Corr. (1844) L v. 
243, I-know that your mind is entirely candid : and that no 
‘man will conduct an eg with more perfect fairness. 
1883 Froupe Short Stud, 1V.u. iti. 197-He was too candid 
to attribute such- doubts .. to wickedness of heart. 

+4. ‘Free from malice; not desirous to find 
faults’ (J.) ; gentle, courteous’ (Cotgr.) ; favour- 
ably disposed, favourable, kindly. . Oés. 

1633 Marmion Fine Compan. Ded., Candid dispositions 
who (in spite.of malice and ignorance) dare countenance 
Poetry. x660 StaNLEY_Hist. Philos, (1701) 79/2 To shun 
the censorious, and to apply our selves to suchas are candid, 
1718 l'vee-thinker.No. 6x. 37 Your Lectures meet with 2 
very Candid.Reception. 1732 Pore £ss.. Maui. 15 Laugh 
where we must, be candid where we can. 1800 Med, Frnd, 

+ soz ‘The candid manner in“which my Communication 
has been treated, lays me under-strong obligations. 

5. Frank; open, ingenuous, straight-forward, sin- 

‘cere in what one says. — -* ON ened 
x675 Ocitsy Brit. Advt., We shall gratefully accept Can- 
did Informations. 1774 GoLpsa. Retad, 113 Let us be candid 
and Speak out durmind. 1856 Froude Bish Hag (30) 1, 
ii, Yar A’. very candid account of Henry's feelings is fur- 
snished byhimself, aa. > “ 
.-, b. ironically; in phrase candid friend: one who 
claims:to be a friend, and, in:the name of candour, 
speaks unpleasant things,- °° - : 

1798 Caunins Wew Moral,in Auti:Facobin 9 July (1852) 
208 Save, save,'oh! save me from the Candid Friend | Bey 
Habits § Cust. Working Classes 26 ‘Troops‘of friends .. 
candid and. sugar-candied.- 1884 Daily News 5"Dec, 3/1 
Mr.- Raikes congratulated [Mr. Goschen] on being able to 
pose as the candid friend of the Conservative party, “~~ 
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- Candid, obs. form of Canprep. 

Candidacy (kendidsi). [f. Canpmatr: see 
-acx 3; cf. magistracy.] The position or status 
of a candidate ; CanpipaTESHIP, CANDIDATURE. 

(2852 D. G, Mrrcneu. Satie Sumer 129 He. .avows his 
own candidatecy.]~ x864 Fremont in Daily Ted. 2x pe 
In accepting the candidacy sonprepeee tome. 1870 Daily 
News 22 Oct., The candidacy of the Duke d'Aosta for the 
pain. 


throne of § 
Candidate (keendide't), sb. [ad. L. can- 


-didat-us adj. clothed in white, sb. a candidate 


(because candidates for office wore a white toga), 
£. candidus white: see Canprp. Cf. mod.F. can- 
didat (16th c. in Littré).] 

I. One who seeks or aspires to be elected or 
appointed to an office, privilege, or position of 
honour, or who is put forward or selected by 
others as an aspirant; e.g. one who seeks a seat 
in the House of Commons, or other representa- 
tive body. Const. for; formerly sometimes of. 

1613 R.C, Table Alph. (ed. 3) Candidate, a suiter for, or 
one elect for aplace. 1685 Lett. in Academy (1876) 21 Oct. 
408/2 Yesterday the newes came of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
death .. There are severall candidates for the place. 1704 
Ne son Jest, § Fasts xiii, (1739) 158 Candidates for Holy Or- 
ders. 174x Mippteron Cicero Itt. 150 A white Gown, the 
proper habit of all Candidates. 188 in ard, Deb. 1068 A 
court of law decided, that a man was not a candidate, who 
had not offered his services to the electors. 1844 STANLEY 
Arnold's Life § Corr. 1. ii. 54 The head-mastership of 
Rugby became vacant ..[Dr. Arnold] finally resolved to 
offer himself as a candidate. 1866 Gro. Exiot F. Holt 
(1868) 14 Offering himself as candidate for North Loamshire. 

du apposition, 1713 Swirr On Himself Wks. 1755 IV. 
x2 Caress’d by candidate divines. 1845 Stocqueter /Jandbk. 
Brit, India (1854) 153 A numerous supplementary class of 
candidate pupils. 

b. Formerly the word had a sgec. use in the 
Universities (cf. Acentiate), but this is now merged 
in the general sense. 

1691 Woop Ah, Oxon. (R.) He published certain books 

ainst B, Jewell, being then a candidate of the Fac. of 
Theology. "1706 Puutcirs, [after explaining the Ancient 
Roman sense, adds] the Word is still in use in the Univer. 
sities. 1804 Med. Frol, xu. 287 His name as a Candidate 
for a Degree shall be entered in the minutes of Senate, and 
a day fixed when the Candidate shall read his Commentaries 
on the Aphorism and Case, McCurtocn Ace. Brit. 
Encfire (1854) U1. 339 ‘The candidate for honours may seek 
to attain them in classical literature .. or in mathematics, 

2. fig. & transf, a. Sometimes simply = Aspirant, 
seeker for; sometimes with tacit allusion to the 
white dress of the Roman casdidati, or the posi- 
tion of a Christian catechumen. 

3647 Crasuaw Pocus x49 Ye holy doves !. .bright Candi- 
dates of blissful light, The heirs elect of love. 1673 Cave 
Prim, Chr. m. ii, 275 They laid up the body as a candidate 
and expectant of a joyful and happy resurrection. 21700 
Drypex (J.) While yet a young tioner, And candidate 
of heav’n. 2750 Jounson Rawibl. No. 2x 6 A candidate 
for literary fame, 71847 R. Hasitton Rew. & Punishm. 
iii, Gy 3)145 The Christian is 2 candidate for the approval 
of his faa e, 1873 F. Hart Mod, English x05 Thousands of, 
words and uses of words, on their first appearance, or 
revival, as candidates for vernacularization. 

b. One who is thought likely or worthy to gain 
a post, a position of honour, etc. 

1766 Gorpsst. Vic. W. xxxi, If ever there was a candidate 
for Tyburn, this is one, 178x Gispon Deed. § Fall 111. 260 
Strength and majesty. .marked him, in the popular opinion, 
as a candidate worthy of the throne. 

+8. Hist. One of the cohors candidatorum (so 
called from their white dress) who served as the 
body-guard of the Roman Emperors after the 
time of the Gordians, a.p. 237. 

1686 Biount Glossogr., Candidais ..also gallant yong 
Gentlemen or Knights about the Emperors person. 1727-51 
Cuamoers Cycd, s.v., It was the younger Gordian who insti- 
tuted the Candidati. 

+ Candidate, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad, L. candidit- 
gs: see prec.) Clothed in white. (Soetic.) 

1626 Hotypay Persius 329 He.. Whom candidate chaulky 
ambition Draws gaping to her lure?. r648 Herrick Hesfer., 


-Clond, Seest thou that cloud that rides in state, Part ruby- 


like, part candidate? 2 

+ Candidate, v1 Obs. rare. [f. L. candidat- 
ppl. stem of candida-re to make white, f. candidus 
white: see CANDID and -aTE3.] évazs. To make 
white, or as a candidate ; to whitewash (jig.). * 

‘1628 Fevruam Resolves . §7 (T.) To purify and cleanse 
us, that we may be the better candidated ‘for the court of 
Heaven. -1677 Ginpin Dewzonol. (1867) 437 This is his usual 
note to candidate-iniquity, ~ 

Candidate, v.? collog. [f. the sb.] To stand 
os a candidate. Candidating vid. sd..and ppi. a. 

1888 Chicago Advance Aug. 538 To look upon the parish 
instead of himself as the can ing party, bid. 554 He 


holds candidating, .to be absurd, delustve and sacrilegious. | 
ting” 


which..has given greater liveliness to: 


1887 Nv L. Warner Rel. Life Scot. 264 The ‘ candidat 
-Candidatecy : see Canpipacr.- 


Candidateship (ke'ndidzt,fip). [f Canpm- “Ceylon.] A variety of- Spinel, ‘dark green or 


ATE 54, +.-8H1P.] “ The.position of a candidate. 
2778 in Perry, . 3829 Blackw. Mag. XXV. 200 The can- 
didnteship for'that uneasy and. cheerless seat. 
“Suéprarn Fa/l Romie vii. 385 Genseric .. stipported..the 
ciindidateship of Olybrius.; jock : : 
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CANDITE. 


Candidature (ke ndidétitin. [a. F. candid- 
ature: see CANDIDATE sd, and -URE.] Standing 
as a candidate, candidateship. 

8g Dixon W, Penz xx.(1892)171 The Court prepared to 
oppose his candidalure. 1882-3 Catperwoop in Schaft 
pilaf Encycl. 11. 936/2 [Hamilton] was supported in his 
candidature by Dugald Stewart. 

Candidly (kendidii), adv. [f. Cann + -tx2.] 

1, Fairly, without prejudice or bias, with open 
mind, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. 153 That proverbe must be 
candidly interpreted, 1647 SALTMARSH Sfarh?. Glory (1847) 
207. ¢1650 Tomors in Baxter /u/f. Bapt. 211 He would have 
sought for truth candidly. 1748 Season. Adu, Protest. 28 
So that the Children .. may listen candidly to wholesome 
Instruction. 1817 Mar. Enceworru /arrington (1832) 49 
To think candidly of persons of his persuasion. 

+2. Without malice; favourably, kindly, cour- 
teously. Obs. 

16s0 H. More in Authus. Tri. (1656) 72, I will candidly 
passe over what may receive any tolerably good inter- 
pretation. 1768 Strane Sex, Yourn. (1778) I. 132 Candidly 
disposed to make the best of the worst. 1782 Hiwuxs in 
Phil, Traus. LXXU. 425, 1 hope this little piece will be 
candidly received. 1845 Maurice Mor. § Afet. Philos, 
in Encycl. Metrop. 1. 581/1 He must not candidly and 
generously concede the truth and wisdom of those [pro- 
positions] which seemed to him plausible or reasonable. 

3. Frankly, openly, straightforwardly, without 
reserve, 

1762 GoLpsu. Mask 3 Montaigne or Colley Cibber, who 
candidly tells us what they thought of the world. 1783 
Lp. Haites Axe, Chr. Ch. iv. 98 Few judges have so can- 
didly avowed their incapacity to discharge the duties of 
office. 1884 G. Densan Lave Times Rep. LY. 666/2 ‘The 
Pra, el himself candidly answered that they took the risk. 
Jfod. 1 candidly confess that I am ashamed of my party. 

Candidness (ko-ndidnés), [f. Cannip4 -NESs,] 
State or quality of being candid. 

+1, Purity, innocence. Ods. 

1654 CoxaIng. Dianea 1.67 The candidness of my thoughts. 
r6gs Furter Ch. Hist. x. 69 Whose plain ‘lombs, made of 
white Marble, shew..candidnesse of their natures. 1692 
Soutu Ser. II. xii, 459 (R.) The candidness of a man's 
very principles, the sincerity of his intentions. 

Fairness, impartiality, 

1628 Fectuam Xesolves m1, Ixii. (1..) The candidness of an 
upright judge. . fen 

ay 3. Favourable disposition, favour, courtesy. 

1643 Prynne Power Parl, 1. Pref. Aijb, Entertaine it 
therefore, with that candidnesse. 1688 1. Crayron in 
Phil, Trans. XVII. 790, 1..haveno reason to suspect their 
Favour, whose Candidness I sosignally proved. : 

4. Frankness, straightforwardness, sincerity in 
speech, : 

Candied (keendid), 2p/. a. Also 7 eanded, 
7-8 candid. [f. CanDY v. +-ED1] 

1. Preserved or incrusted with sugar. 

166 R. C. Times’ Whis. vi. 2771 Marmalade, Candid 
eringoes, & rich marchpaine stuff. 1620 Venner Via Recta 
vi. 106 Candied ginger. 2722 tr. Poset’s Hist. org I, 157 
Candied Orange Peel. 1859 Sata Tru. round Clock 36 
Candied horehound. ; 

b. éransf. and fig. Covered with anything crys- 
talline or glistening, as hoar-frost. 

x600 Fairrax Tasso vi. ciii, 114 The siluer moone. .Spred 
frostie pearle on the canded ground, ¢1750 SHENSTONE 
Odes Wks, 1764 1. 305 The winter’s candy'd thorn, 2822 
Hazurr Tablet, Ser, 1, vii. (1869) 144 My sensations are 
all glossy .. ang, wear a candied coat. 

2. Crystallized, congealed. 

1641 Best Feri. Bks. (1856) 68 Putte up before it [honey] 
wax cold and canded. 1648 Ear: WestMorLb. Otta Sacra 
(x879) 88 When the clumsie Winter doth incline His candid 
Icicles. 1746 G. Avams Microgr. 238 The inside Cavity 
of it_{a Fit] appear’d to be crusted all over with a pretty 
candid substance. 18:0 Henry Blew. Chem. (1840) 11. 198 
Transparent crystals of sugar. .called candied sugar. 

3. jig. ‘Sugared’, ‘honied’, flattering, glozing. 

r6o2 Suans. Have mt it, 65 The Candied tongue. 1649 
Drumm. or Hawty. Poems Wks. (1711) 55 The candid 
poyson’d baits Of Jesuites, 2 

Candiey (keendijo1). rave. One whio candies. 

1598 Fiorio; Zuccherato, a sugar-maker, a comfet-maker, 
@ preseruer, a candier, ‘ 

+ Can , vu. ? Obs, [In Bailey a variant of 
Canpzry ; but in mod. dicts. referred to Canpy.] 

172 Bawwey, Candify, to whiten. 1847 Craic, Cande/y, 
to whiten, to make white, 1864 WspsTeR, Canai/y, to ma 
or become white, or candied. 1885 ANNANDALE J/g, Dict, 
Candify, to make or become candied, to candy. 

+Candify, sb. Obs. Herb. [cf prec] Name 
of a plant: app. Fuller's Herb or Soapwort, 
Saponaria officinalis, : 

-1727 R. Braptey fam. Dict, s.v. ly, Put some Candify 
or Fuller’s Herb, and some Opium or Poppy Tears, amongst 
the Lime with which you: whiten the House. 

Candisa‘tion. Ods=-° [n.'F. candisation, f. 
candir to CANDY.) ‘The Crystallizing of Can- 
dying of Sugar, after it has been dissolv’d in 
Water, and purify’d’ (Phillips 1706). ‘ 

Hence in Kersey and Battey. 


‘Candite (ke ndait), sb. Ain. [f. Candy in 


brown to black, found in Ceylon, also called 

Ceylonite or tion Magners spinel: (Dana.) 

-1844 Puittirs Afiz, 138 It was called Candite by Bournon. 
+Candi'te, v. Obs. vare—}, [After It, candito 


‘-CANDITEERS, 


candied, pa, pple. of candire to candy; also can- | 


ditare “to candy with hard sugar’.] =-Canpy 2. 
1693 Sir 'T. Broun? Wat. AHis?. 6x (Ginger). . Transported 
Candited into Forreign Parts, [? error for candied.] 
+Canditee'rs, Ols. ‘In Fortification, Frames 
to lay faggots and brushwood on to cover the 
workmen’ (Phillips 1696) ; whence in subsequent 
Dicts. to the present day. 


Candle (kz'nd’l), sd.' Forms: 1-4 condel, -ell, 
1~6 candel, -ell, 3 Or. kanndell, 3-4 kandel, 
4-5 conde, -il, kandil, 5 candelle, -ylle, -yle, 
-ullo, -ul, 5-6 -yl, 4- candle, (d/a/, cannel, -le, 
kennel.) [OF. candel, cpndel fem., ad. L. candela 
(or candella) ‘candle’, {. candé-re to shine. One 
of the Latin words introduced at the English Con- 
version, and tong associated chiefly with religious 
observances: even in the rsth c. three of the 
glossaries in Wright-Wiilcker include ‘candle’ 
among the ‘names of things pertaining to the 
church’ (nomina pertinencia ecclesiv), This sacred 
character of the word bears on the OE. poetic 
compounds Godes candel, heofoncandel, etc. in 2. 
The southern ME, pl. was conden. 

L, candé/a came down in Romance as It., Pr., Sp. can- 
de‘la, Pg. candea. OF. chandeile, -doile, ONE . candcile, 
-dotle. "Theactual F. chandelle (OF, chandele) represents a 
late L. variant canded/a (usual in med. L.), assimilated to 
diminutives in -c//a. (Cf. gueréla, gueredia.) 'The occasional 
late ME. spelling cande2/v may have been after French.) 

1. A source of artificial light, consisting of 
a usually cylindrical body of wax, tallow, sper- 
maceti, or other solid fat, formed round a wick 
of cotton or flax, formerly also, of the pith of a rush. 

Candles are distinguished according to the method of 
manufacture, as dipped or mould candles, by the material 
employed, or by some other peniBarity, as Paris candle, 
royal candle, etc. ‘The word is also used without plural asa 
name of material, as in a piece of candle, an inch of canitle, 

700 Erfurt Gloss. 382 (O. i. T.) Lmunetoria, candel- 
thuist. a800 Corpus Gloss. 745 Enrunctoria, candeltwist, 
¢ 1000 Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 154 Cautpas, candeles leoma. 
1184. O. E. Chron, an. 1140 Me lihtede candles to zxten bi. 
1297 R. Giouc. 290 pat chyld heo bete so stronge myd 
pe condlen long & towe. 1386 Cnaucer ITs Prot. 334 
A nigard that wol werne A man to light a candel at his 
lanterne. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK, vit. xvi. (1495) 322 
A glasse sette byfore a candle receuyth lighte of a candil. 
1497 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dicics 69 Is like to hym that 
lighteth a candelle to another. 1579 in Turner Wee. Oxford 
402 A pound of the best cotton candells. 1613 Suaxs. //e#. 
V///, w. ii. 96 This Candle burnes not cleere, ‘tis 1 must 
snuffe it, Then out it goes. 1662 Ear Orrery State Lett. 
(1743) 1. 117 ‘To provide fire and candle. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No, 89. 2/1 Why should a Rush Candle burn loaget thana 
Cotten one? 1771 Smotrett /fumph. Cl. 1.15 May, Ten 
mould.-candles, that had scarce ever been lit. 1852 W. P. 
Snow 9rai. Arct. Seas. iv. 46 Very little candle was re- 
quired below at night. 1856 Ennrson Zug. Traits xii. Uni- 
versities Wks. (Bohn) EL. gt No candle or fire is ever lighted 
in the Bodleian. ‘s 

jb, In religious or superstitious use. 

1300 Cursor BL. 20701 Gas pan wit fair processiun. . Wit 
cirges and wit candel bright. ¢ noo Apol, Loll, 48 Wil pu 
offir a candil pat pu geyt merit & grace? 1554 Wooppe 
Dial, Dj in Brand Pop, Antig, (1870) I. 27 Wherefore 
seryeth holye Candels? To light up in thunder, and to 
bless men when they lye a dying. 1861 Pinxincton Burs, 
S4, Pauls Liv b, 76id. We shuld bear our Candel at her [the 
Virgin's] Churching at Candlemas. 1611 Cotor. s.v. Chav- 
delle .. There was for cuery Saint his candle. 2824 W. 
Irving 7. Zrav. Il. ror A votive candle placed before the 
imageofasaint. 186g TrotLorg Belton st. 1, 13 (Hoppe) 
Captain Aylmer was member for Perivale inthe Low Church 
interest., He would say a sharp word or two, .about vest. 
ments ; he wasstrong against candles [#.¢. the usc of candles 
on the altar or communion-table in Anglican churches}. 

7 ¢. as used at a sale by auction: see 5 d. 

1662 Perys Diary 3 Sept., After dinner we met and sold 
the hulkes, where pleasant to see how backward men are at 
first to bid ; and yet when thecandle is going out how they 
bawl, 1690 Records E. Ind. Cons Mr. ‘Thorowgood to 
manage the Company's Candle at the Sale. _ Ses 

d,.A standard spermaceti candle -used as a unit 
of illuminating power: hence candle power, 

1869 Roscoe lem, Chem. 98 Cannel gas is said to be 
equal to 94.4 candles. , 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 553, 10,500 
cubic feet of 25-candle gas to theton, 1883 Harpers Alag. 
Feb. 482/1 One hour's light of two-thousand candic-power. 

2. fig., A source of light ;. applied poetically 
(with attributes) to the natural juminaries. In 
OE, poetry deg candel, heofon-candel, rodor candel, 
woruld-candel, Godes canel, were poetical terms 


for the sun. Oés.  - . 4 
Beowulf 3148 Hadre scinep rodores candel. ‘937 O. E. 
Chron, Glad ofer grundas Godes_condel beorht, ° o1374 
Cnaucer Compl. Mars 7 Loo yonde the sunne the cande! 
of Inlosye, xg9z Suaxs. Rov. § Ful. mv. 9 Nights can- 
dles are burnt out. 1596 R..L{tncne] Diella (1877) 37 He 
that can count the candles of the.skic. 1634 Br. Hate 
Occas, Aedit. xtix. Wks. (2808) 148 On 2 glow-worm. What 
acold candle is lighted up, in the body of this sorry worm, 
+8. fe: ‘a. That which illuminates the mind. . 
gga Bart Avirn to know Thyself (1829) 267 Yet will I set 
you up a candle which, shall .. clearly dispel his mist and 
vain poctry. xgsg Latimer in Foxe A. § 47. (1631) IIT. 
XL. §03/2 Wee'shall this day light such a-Candle by Gods 
grace in‘England, as I trust shall neuter bee put ot, @ 1619 
» Dantet Coll. Hist. Eng. (1634) 2 Since the candle’of Ictters 
gave us some little light therof.: 
b. The ‘light? of life, 


|. out, as soon as the 
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1838 CovERDALE Yod. xxi. 17 Haw oft shal the candle of 
© wicked be put out. 1593 Suaxs, 3 ‘en. VJ, ut, vi. t Heere 
uurnes my candle out; -I, heere it dies. 1605 — Alacd. v. 
v. 23 Out, out, breefe Candle, Life’s but a walking Shadow. 
1642 Futter “oly § Prof. St.1.ii.6 Her candle was put 
day did dawn in S. Augustine. 1768 

Biackstone Comm, 11.275. - ny 

4. transf. a, A preparation containing resinous 
or aromatic substances for diffusion during buming ; 
a pastil. Avedicated candle: (see quots.) 

x6ar Burton Azad, Afel. 1. iii. m. (2651) 210 Perfumes, 
suffumigations, mixt candles, ‘ive glasses, and such 
natural causes. 1793 CHamBers Cycd. Supf. 8. v., Medicinal 
Candles, candelz /umales, ave compositions of odoriferous, 
aromatic, and inflannnable matters, as bénzoin, storax .. 
formed into masses in shape of candles. The effluvia and 
odours whereof when burnt, are supposed to be salutary to 
the breast. 1880.Sy, Suc. Lex., Medicated candle, acandle 
containing some drug for diffusion during burning .. Mer- 
curial candle. . 

+b. A bougie; a suppository. Obs. 

2684 tr. Boxel’s Mere. Compit, xx. 839 Suppositories are 
made round like Candles .. whence they cai) them Candles 
from the similitude, 3753 Cuamaers Cycl, Supp. s. v., Can- 
dies for caruncles of the urinary passage. (88x Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Candela, bougic.} 

¢. Mucus pendulous at the nose. 

1858 Gro. Extor Amos Bart. ii. (D.) The inveterate cul- 
prit was a boy of seven, vainly contending against candles 
at his nose by feeble sniffing. 

d. Crristsas CANDLE, Rowan CANDLE, q.v. 

Il. 5. Phrases. a. Candle, book, and bell: see 
Bett sd.) 8. 

a 1900 Cursor Af. 19110 Curced in kire pan sal pai be wid 
candil, boke, and bell, 1842 Barsast Jugod. Legs, Fack- 
daw of Rheims, The cardinal rose with a gnifie look, He 
called for his candle, his bell and his book. 

th. To set, light, proffer a candle before or to 
the devil: to propitiate or humour him, as saints 
are supposed to be propitiated by a votive candle ; 
later, fo hold a candle to the devil (by confusion 
with c): to serve or assist an evil person, to be 
active in evil courses. Ods. 

03461 Paston Lott, No. 428 H. 73 Aman must sumtyme 
seta candel befor the devyle. 1562 J. Hrvwoon Prov. § 
Epigr. (1867) 20, I fearyng She would spit her venym, 
thought it not euyll To sette vp a candle before the deuyll. 
1577 Yusser Hus, (1878) 148 ‘Thou maist find ease so prof- 
fering vp a candell to the deuill. 1599 Manston Piguad. 11. 
X45 A damn’d Macheuelian Holds candle to the deuill for a 
while, That he the better may the world beguile. 1649 
Howeti P7e-cm, Parl. 20 According tothe Italian Prover! 
‘That one must sometimes light acandleto theDevil. ¢ 1670 
Lapy Apercavenny in R. Mansell Narr, Popish Plot 12 
She could not endure to hear it, but yet_was forced to hold 
a Candle to the Devil. 1828 Scott / af. Perth 11, 213 
(D.) Here have I been holding a candle to the devil, to 
show him the way to mischief. 

c. Zo hold a candle to another: lit. to_assist 
him by holding the candle while he works; hence, 
to help in a subordinate position. ot to de able 
or fit to hold a candle to: not fit to hold even a 
subordinate position to, nothing to be compared to. 

isso Crow.ey Way to Wealth 13x Dise playars... that 
hauc nothynge to playe for. . Holde the candle to them that 
haue wherewyth, and wyll sette lustily to it. 1590 Gregnn 
Never too late (1600) 19 Driuen. .when Iam worstable, forst 
to hold the candle. “2596 Swans, Aferch. Veo. vi. 41 
Lorenzo. Descend, for you must be my_torch-bearer, 
Jessica, What, must I hold a Candle to my shames? 6x4 
T. Apass Devil's Bang, 225 Let Plato then, hold the candle 
to Moses. 1640 Sir E. Denne Carmelite (x64) 43 Though 
I be not worthy to hold the candle to Aristotle. 1778 
Byrom Poems, Others aver that he to Handel Is scarcely 
fit to hold a candic. 1883 W. E. Norns Wo New Thing 
I, vii. 175 Edith is pretty, very pretty ; but she can’t hold a 
candle to Nellie. 7 , 

dG. Zo sell or let by the candle, by inch of candle, 
ete.: to dis; of by auction in which bids are 
received so long as_a small piece of candle bums, 
the last bid before the candle goes out securing the 
article; hence in many fig. and érausf. uses, Cf. 
AUCTION 3, °° : 

This appears to have been a custom atlopted from the 
French; ef. Littré, also Cotar., s.v. Chandclle. 


x652 Mitton Let?. State Wks, 1738 II. 169 ‘The Councit 
- thinks it meet to propose the way of selling by inch of 


Candle, as being the most probable means to procure the 
truc Value of the goods, 1672 Sir 'T. Brownn Lett. 7o 
Friend xx, (1881) 141 Mere pecuniary matches, or marriages 
made by the candle. 2680 in Sir J. Picton L'pool Aunic. 
Rec. (1883) 1. 287 ‘Lhe new marked ground .. was lett by 
inch of candle in the towne hall. 1697 Cortier Ess, Sfor. 
Subj, tt. (2709) 58 To give Interest a share-in Friendship, 
is in effect to sell it by Inch of Candle. x700 Acé rz ¢ 12 
Will, IH, in Lond, Gas, No, 6129/1 All such Goods, shall 
be sold at publick Sate by the Candle. 797 Burke Regic. 
Peaci iv. Wks, 1X. 84-Where British faith and honour are 


‘to be sold by inch of candle. 825 Hone Every-day Bh, A. 


837 Four acres :. are let by inch of Candle. x8sr WV, § OQ. 
15 Nov. 383 Forty or fifty Asli ago goods were advertised 
for public sale by the candle... * " + , 

1727-52 Citamnens Cyc/, s, v.. There is also a kind of Ex- 
communication by Inch of Candle; wherein, the time a 
lighted Candle continues burning, is allowed the sinner to 


come to repentance; but after which, he remnins excommn- 


nicated to all intents and purposes. aie 
~ $e. Zo smell of the-candle: i.e. of work by 
night, of close and prolonged study: Ods. 

1604 Hirron J2:s. 1. 504 If that bee commendation, .for a 
mans labours to smell of the candle. (Cf. Lawr.) =~" °° 


““£ Thé game, play, etc. is not worth the candles, 


CANDLE. 


i.e. not worth the mere cost of supplying the 
necessaty light (cf. 1350 in- § ¢): not worth the 
labour expended. : 

(Of French origin: cf. Cotar. s, v. Chandelle ‘Le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle, it will not quit cost’.) 

ax1690 Tempce Zss, /fealth Wks, 1731 1.274 Perhaps the 
Play Is not worth the Candle. ¢ 1700 Gentil. /ustracé, (1732) 
556(D.) After all, these discoveries are not worth the candle. 
1874 P. Bayne in Contens, Rew. Oct. 706 The game would 
not be worth the candle. . : 
+ -g. Zo light or burn the candle at both ends: to 
consume or waste in two directions at once, 
(Ch. Corer. ' Brusler la chandelle par lex deux bouts'.) 
* 2730-6 Batuey, s, v.. The Candle burnsat both Ends. Said 
when Husband and Wife are both Spendthrifts. 1753 Han- 
way Jrav, (1762) II. 1. iii, 19 Apt to light their candle at 
-both ends; that is to say, they are apt to consume too much, - 
and work too little, 1848 Kinostry Safut’s Trag, ut. i. 
140 To double all your griefs, and burn life’s candle, As vil- 
lage gossips say, at either end. : 

Various phrases obvious in meaning. . 

1552-6 Robinson tr. More's Utop, (1869 Arb.) 27 Set-furth 
the brightnes of the sonne with a candell as the Prouerbe 
saieth, 1579 Gosson Seh. Aduse (Arb.) 41, 1 burnt one 
candle to seek another, and lost bothe my time and my 
trauell, when I had doone, 58x Lamparne E77en, ut. iv. 
361, I shal but set 2 Candle in the Sunshine. 1607 TopseLL 
Four. Beasts Pref, Another Physitian, lighting his Candle 
by the former lights, succeeded them in this great under. 
taking. 1676 M. Cuirrorn Hun, Reason in Phenix (1708) 
II. 532 Men grope in the dark that light not their Candle 
at ours, 1728 Younc Love Fame vii,gz How commentators 

dark passage shun, And hold their farthing candle to 

the sun, 1873 Lytton K. Chillingly vn. vii (Hoppe) 
Slothfully determined to hide his candle under a bushel 
(cf, Bfazé, v. 15). 


TIT. attszd. and Cond, 

6. General relations: a. attributive, as cand/e- 
lame, -grease, -rack, -screen, -shine, -smoke, -time, 
wright, etc. ; b. objective, as candle-hear'er’, -bear~ 
ing, -maker, -makiieg, -seller, ete. \ 

1555 Fardle Facions ut. xii. 267 The Acholite.. occupieth 
the roume of *Candle-bearer. 1887 Spectator 2 Apr. 463/1 
Draughts which no *candle-flame twas sensitive enough to 
indicate. 2774 Goins, Nat. Hist. VII. iit. (Jod.) Drops 
of *candlegrease. 161 Cotor., Chandelier. .a Chaundler, 
or *Candle-maker, or Candle-seller, 1612 Tourneur Ath, 
Trag.¥. it. (1878) 142 Back to your “candle-making ! ¢286g 
Lrtneny in Cie. Sc. 1, 98/1 We do not employ much syax.. 
for candleemaking. 1863 Barixna-Gounp J/ce/and 209 A 
curious *candlerack of wrought iron foliage. x8r9 Post OF. 
Lond, Direct. 324 “Candle-screen Manufacturers, 1853 
Charles Auchester V1, 230 By bs Ping or the setting 
sun. 1647 R. Srapyeron Fuvenal 85 Foul’d with *candic- 
smoak. 1658 Songs Costuire (1849) 168 But you keep off 
till *candle-time. 1766 Entick London 1V. 3 A street occu- 
pied. .by *candle-wrights, or candle-makers. ae 

7. Special comb. : candle-ball, -bomb, asmall 

lass bubble filled with water, which when held 

in the flame of a candle, bursts with a loud explo- 
sion; candle-bark (da@/.), 2 candle-box (cf. Bank 
$6.1 8); eandle-box, a box for keeping candles 
in ; { candle-branch, a chandelier (cf. Brancu sd. 
2d); candle-canting (see quot. and cf. 5 d); 
} candle-case, a case or box to keep candles in; 
candle-dipper, a machine for making candles by 
dipping ;. candle-dipping, the process of manu- 
facturing candles by dipping as distinguished from 
moulding ; also aéirib., as in candledipping ma- 
chine; eandle-fir (Sc.), ‘fir that has been buried 
in a morass, moss-fallen fir, split and used instead 
of candles’ (Jamieson) ; candle-fish, a sca-fish of 
the salmon family, frequenting the rivers of north- 
western America, which on account of its extreme 
‘oiliness is used when dried as a candle; + candle- 
fly, ‘a flie that honering about a candle burnes 
itself? (Florio s,v. Fazfalla), 1 moth; candie- 
hour, ?time when candies are burnt, night-time ; 
‘+ candle-inch (see 5d); candle-lamp, a kind of 
Inmp in which candles are used ; candle-match, 
a match or fusee made of the wick of a candle, or 
of a piece of greascd paper ; + candle-mine (jig.), 
a mine of fat or candle material ; candle-mould, 
a iviould or mould-frame for making candles in, 
‘now usually made of pewter or tin; candle-nut, 
the commercial name for the fruit of the Candle- 
berry tree, or Candle-nut irce; candle-paper, a 
spill for lighting candles.; + candle - quencher, 
‘an extinguisher ; ‘+ candle-rush, the common mush, 
formerly used for making rush lights; candle- - 
‘shears, snuffers; candle-shrift, penance done . 
with candles; 4:candle-silver, a money-payment 
-for the supply.of candles; candle-slate (see quot.) ; 
+ candle-sniting, the snuff of a candle; ‘tcandle- 
“stuff, (@.) study or work done by candle-light ; 
(é.) material for candles ; eandle-teening (dal.), 
_-tending; -tining, the time for lighting: or seeing 
to the candles, evening, nightfall. Also Cannue- 
BERRY, -END, -LIGNT, -STICK, etc. ; 
+ 2994 G. Anas Wat. § Exp. Philos. 1, ix, 325 This effect 
_of vapour is.. exemplified by the small machines called - 
*candie-balls, 1823 in Crapn Technol, Dict., *Candle- 
bomb, 38975 Lane. Gloss, I. 1). S.) *Candle-bark, cannel- 
bark, a candle-box.: -1566 J. Harynoron in Leisure Ho. 
(1884) 630/r, That no mans bed be vninade, nor fire or “candle 


. two plants and to the plants 


CANDLE, 


box vneleane, after eight o'clock in the morning. 1837 
Cartyte Fr, Rev, I. rv. vii. 223 Amid candle-boxes and 
treacle-barrels, 199 Minsneu Span. Dict., Candeléro de 
tinieblas, a*candle-branch that hath many candlestickes in 
it, 18978 Ropinson Wiztby Gloss, s.v. Canting (E.D,S.)‘A 
*eannle-canting’ when articles were appraised until acandle 
burned down to a certain mark, and the highest bidder got 
the bargain. 1596 Suaks, Tam, Shr. nl. it, 45 A paire of 
e *candle-cases. x604 B. Jonson Case 
ts Altered, Neither knive-cases, Pinne-cases, nor Candle- 
cases, 1682 Standard 7 Oct. 5/2 The wonderful “candle- 
fish, or ‘oolachan ’, which ascends the North-Western rivers 
in March, 1886 Montreal Gaz, 14 Aug. 2/4 Advt., British 
Columbia ‘ Candle Fish’., This delicious fish, the ‘oolachan’ 
packed in small tubs—for family trade. 1626 Cockrram n, 
farfalla, a*Candle-Fly. 1738 AILEY 7asvt, ain (1877) 
392 (D.) Why should an owl be an enemy to small birds .. 
a turtle-dove to acandle-fly? 1650 G. Daniet Tyinarch., 
Crastini Anim, 12 Till when, our Numbers (destin’d to 
more) Creeps to a corner, at a “Candle-Hower. * 1729 
D’Urrey Pils 1. 355 Meaning by *Candle-Inch to buy my 
Lot, 88a EB, O'Donovan Merv Oasis I. xxvi. 448 On the 
table burned half a dozen *Candle-lamps. xg97 SHaxks. 
2 Hen, LV, 1, iv, 326 You whorson *Candle-myne you. 1566 
in Rogers dgvic. §& Prices ILI, 77/2 *Candle-mould, x635 
Mrg, Worcester Cent. /nv, Index 8 A Candle-mold. 1835-6 
Tovp Cyci. Anat. 1. 58/1 The fruits of the Aleurites triloba 
..the *candle-nuts of the inhabitants of these remote regions. 
1884 Leisure Ho, Feb. 86/2 Candle-nuts, which are exceed- 
ingly hard, but yield good oil. 1854 Suimonps Comm. 
Products Veget. Kingd. (L.) The *candlenut, tree grows in 
the Polynesian Islands. 1829 Prarp Pocms (1865) I. 363 
Twisting up his song Into the sweetest *candle-papers. 
1382 Wyenir Ex. xxv. 38 *Candelquenchers, and forsothe 
where the snoffes ben quenchid, be thei maad of moost puyr 
ld. ©1440 Promp. Parv. 60 *Candylrysche {v. ». candel- 
erushe), Japirus. 1978 Lyte Dodoens w. lii. 511 The first 
[kind]. .serueth for Matches to burne in lampes. .is called.. 
in English, the Rush candle, or candle rushe: Camels 
strawe, 3679 Pror Stagordsh, (1686) 379 Both which it 
seems are Candle-rushes, 2483 Cats. duel. 52 A *Candyl 
schers, entuuctorinm, x61x Rates (Jam.) Candlesheares, 
the dozen pair xxxs. 187: Rossetti Dazée at Ver. lvii, 
This. Dante writ in answer thus .. Hither to *candleshrift 
and mulet, 1420 Will of T. Exton, *Candelsilvyr qui in 
eadem ecclesia ut in aliis ecclesiis civitatis predicte tempore 
paschali. colligi solent & levari. 1854 Pharmac. Frail. 
XITl, 623 *Candle-slates, and other bituminous shales. 
31483 Cath, Angl. 53 A *Candylsnytynge, Zicinus, licinum. 
1509 Nasue in Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 10 For recreation 
after their *Candle-stuffe. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 774 By the 
help of Oyl and Wax, and other Candle-stuff; the flame 
may continue, and the wick not burn. 1519 Horan Vide. 
26x About *candell tendynge the fh ge broke of. 
1613 T. Gopwin our. Antig, Ne i hoon fax, Candle. 
tining. 1946 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 314 Vrom candle- 
dowting to candle-teening. 

Candle, v. vouce-wd. [f. prec.] 

41. Zo candle over: to cover with the material 
of candles, Ods. ‘ 

1676 Marvin, Jr. Smirke 16 Is it the Taeda, in which 
they candled a Man over in Wax, and he, instead of the 
wick, burnt out to his lives end like a Taper, to give light 
to the Company? . " 

.2. To test by allowing the light of a candle to 
shine through, : 

1879 Daily News 28 Aug. 3/7 Letters ..‘candled’, like 
suspicious eggs, to detect whether more than one sheet was 
covered by the enclosure, °1883 /é/d, x Aug. 5/t An old- 
fashioned post-office, with clerks ‘candling’ the letters. 


-+ Candle-beam. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1. A beam between the chancel and the nave of 
a church, on which the rood stood, with candles 
“placed on each side-of it ; a rood-beam. 


31463 Bury Wills (850) ts And my body to be beryed by : 


the awter- of Seynt-Martyn .. under the percloos of the re- 
tourne of the candilbeem. 1499 in T. Gardner Hist. Dan- 
qwich (x754) 156 Paid Tho, Cuttyng for makyng of the Vyse 


- untothe Candelbem, 1849 Rock Ci. of Fathers VII. x. 471. 


2. 7A suspendéd beam of wood to support a 
number of candles; cf. quot. 1552. ; 

¢ 1440 Prouip, Parv, 60 Candelbem (499 candell beme], 
ducernarinum. 1492 in Bury Wille (1850) 238 My candy}. 
heme that hangyth in my hall wt vj bellys of Jaton standyng 
thereon. rgg2 Huiogrt, Candle deame, suche as hangeth in 
gentiemens halles, with sockettes to set candels vpon, 
“Candleberry (kernd'lberi), [f. Cann, sé. 
+ Benny sd.1] A name applied to the fruit of 
emselves. , 

.&, properly Candleberry-myrtle: (2.) A shrub 
(Mprica cerifera) common in North America, 
whose berries‘yield myrtle-wax or bayberry tallow, 
a greenish-white wax, of-which tolerable candles 
are made ; calléd also dayberry and wax-myrile, 
and in WS. commonly candleberry tree. (b.) The 
name is sometimes extended “to the other species 
of galeworts, esp. to the Sweet Gale (AUprica 
Gaie). : ee 

2753 Cuampens Cyel, Sugt., Candle berry tree ..an aro- 
matic evertesn'. ala ies the Virginta myrtle. 
Watson in Phil, Trans, LIT. 93 The candleberry myrtle of 
North America, 1858 Carrenter Veg. Phys. § 347 Wax... 
exists in such abundance in the fruit of a Virginian myrtle, 
that this has received the name of Candleberry. 


b. properly, -Candleberry tree: A species of. 


spurgewort, Aleerites ivtloba, a tree of the Mo- 
luceas and the S, Pacific Isles, which produces the 
candle-nut of commerce, the kernels of which are 
used. by the natives as candles... | . 
1866 Treas, Bot. 36/1 The Candleberry tree’. _ attaining 
the height of thirty to forty feet. .is commonly cultivated in 
ical countries for the sake of its nuts. F 


Vou. I a 


2763 | 


— 6 


Gandle-coal. <A variant of CaNnNEL-coaL, 
frequent in the 18th c. See Canngn2 d. 

. Gandle-end (kend’l end), Also 6-8 candle's. 

1, The end piece of a burnt-down candle, which 
remnins in the socket of the candlestick. 

1547 Boorne Jutvod, Knowl, vi, (1870) 144 Whan I ete 
conktla ends, I am at a feest, 1668 R L’Estrance Vs, 
Quev, (1708) 65 The Brands and Candle-Ends, which they 
would still be filching, and laying out of the way. 1732 
Pore £4. Bathurst 292 When Hopkins dies, a thousand 
lights attend The wretch, who living sav’d a candle’s end. 
os Mortey Voltaire (1886) 195 How Voltaire put his 
host's candle-ends into his pocket. 

tb. Zo drink off (or eat) candle-ends: a 10- 
mantic extravagance in drinking a lady’s health by 


which gallanis gave token of their devotion. Oéds. 

1897 Suaxs. 2 Hex, IV, u. iv. 267 Dol. Why doth the 
Prince loue him sothen? /a/, Because... hee. .eates Conger 
and Fennell, and drinkes off Candles ends for Flap-dragons, 
@ 3626 Frercuer 3% Thomas u. ii. (N.) Carouse her health 
in cans and candle-ends, @ 1637 B. Jonson Afasgue Moon 
in Dodsley VI. 62 (N.) But none that will hang themselves 
for love, or eat candle’s-ends, as the sublunary lovers do, 

te. To rate by candle-end: see CANDLE 5d. 

1687 J. M. Elegy to Cleueland 5x Wks. aby The Cause by 
Candiés-end he did not rate, When others Pens did Truth 
assassinate. : ; ie 

2. fg. A thing of short duration or of little 
value ; a trifle, fragment, scrap. Usually 2/. 

2.1626 Fletcner Hum, Lieut, m. v.(R.) We are but spans, 
and candles-ends. 184x Orperson Creolvane ti. 16 A savin: 
of cheese parings and candle ends. 1860 Sara Lady Chesterf 
v. 81 This nip-cheese, candle-end saving. .principle. 

Ca‘ndle-ho:lder, zare—!. [See CanDux 5 c.] 
One who holds a candle; an attendant or assistant 
who lights those who are engaged in any work or 
ceremony by night; a candle-bearer. 

xgoz Suaxs. Rov. & Fu. 1. iv. 38 Give me a Torch, Iam 
not for this ambling. Being but heauy I will beare the 
light. .A Torch for me.. Ile be a Candle-holder and looke on, 

Candlelight (kand’Ijleit). Forms: 4 can- 
deli;t ; see also CanpLEand Lies, [OE. candel 
leoht, £. candel, CANDLE sb. + Leoht, LicH?.] 

1, The light given by a candle or by candles, 
Often, artificial light in general. 

arooo C. 2. Benct 53 (Bosw.) Candel-leoht, z205 Lay. 
23752 Per wes al jonge niht songes and candelliht. ¢ 1380 
Str Ferumb. 2544 Pay schyne per in tal pat house so dob be 
candelizt. ©1430 //ymns Virg. (1867) 123 As cler as candy!- 
ly3th. 1678 Trial Coleman 30,1 cannot see a great way 
by Candle-light. 1710 Appison 7atler No, 240 ? § One who 
had studied Thirty Years by Candle-light. r7x6-8 Lapy 
M. W. Monracue Lett. I. xix. 59 A very fine effect by 
candlelight. 1875 Heirs Suc. Press. ix. 133 Weill, don’t 
you think that most men fall in love by candle-light ? 

b. ‘The necessary candles for use’ (J.). 

52 Firzurrs. /7xsd, ‘ 149 Whether the warkes that thou 
..& thy seruauntes do be more auauntage to the than 
the fyre & candell-lyghte, meat & drynk y' they shall 
spende. «19704 Motineux Let. to Locke (J.), I shall find 
him coalsand candlelight. 

e. A picture representing a scene by candle- 
light, 

oe x. H, Watrore Veriue’s Anecd. Paint, (1786) UE. 
24 He frequently painted candle-lights. 

+d. fg. ‘Light’ of life. Cf, Canpir 3b, Obs. 

1596 Srenser ¥, Q. vi. mm. iii, A man of full ripe yeares .. 
weake age had dimd his candlelight. 

2. The time during, or at, which candles are 
lighted ; dusk, nightfall. 

1663 Pepys Diary 29 Aug., She and I, it being candle. 
light, bought meat for to-morrow, 1699 Lutrrete Brief 
Kel. (1857) IV. 481 Yesterday the lords satt till after candle- 
light debating his majesties speech. 1699 Bentiey Pha. 
Pref. 26 The Whole might be done .. twice over before 
Candle-light, 1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. V. lix. 195 Soon 
after candle-light on the fourth. .the firing was renewed. 

3. attrib, OF or pertaining to candlelight. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirl:(1842) 328 Unlawfull conventicles, 
candle-light congregations. 1645 Quartes Sol. Recant. 
vin. 80 Candle-light devotion. 2813 Exramtiner 22 Feb. 
24/1 The candle-light glow of Titian. 1797-1803 Fosrer 
in Life & Corr. (1846) 1. 178 Pages of vulgar truisms and 
candle-light sense, 1832 Marryat WN. Forster xliv, A very 
pretty candlelight colour. 

Candle-lighter. ff CANDLE + LIGHTER.] 

1. One who lights candles; sfec. an acolyte. 

1753 Cuamaers Cycl. Supp., Candle-lighter, an officer in 
the antient church, called also accensor and acolythus. 28 
Rusain Stones Veu, 11. iii. § 35. 51 Watching the candle- 
lighter at his work, ing his lddder about the heads of 
the capitals as if they had given him personal offence. 

“2. A thing for lighting a candle, etc.; a spill, 

1853 Mrs, Gasxett North § S. 240 (Hoppe) She knew 
that her mother slept, from the candle-lighter thrust through 
the keyhole of her bedroom door. 1859 W. Corus After 
Dark 67 (Hoppe) A piece of paper, rolled up tight like these’ 
candle-lighters that the ladies make. 

So Candle-lighting vii. sb. 

x60g L, Hurten dn Answer Bo They washed at table 

-and at candle-ligiiting: mass sO 
- Candlemas (ke'nd’lm&s). Forms: 1-2 can- 
“del meesse, 3-§ -Imasse, -messe, 5 -mas, 4 can- 
dil-masse, 5 -messe, -mas, condulmas, 5 candyl- 
messe, 6 -mas, 6-8 candlemess, 6- candlemes. 
LOE, candelmesse, £. candel, CANDLE sh. + messe, 
Mass. In Icel. Aydtlmessa: cf. med.L. candelaria, 
F. chandeleur, Ger. lichtmesse.] > - 7 ts, 
i: The feast of the: purification of ‘the Virgin 


CANDLESTICK. 


Mary (or presentation of Christ in the Temple) 
celebrated with a yet display of candles. 

1014 O. E. Chron., Her on pissum geare Swegen zeendode 
his dagas to candel massan ili nonas Febr. a 1226 [see 3}. 
exzeg Aletr. Hout, 195 The first nam es Candelmesse, The 
tother Maryes clensing esse, The thred Cristes meting es 
cald. exqxe Love Bonavent. Mirr, ix. (Gibbs MS.) pis 
feste of pe puryficacioun pat is cleped candelmasse. 1g00 
Orius Voc, in Cath, Angi. 52 The feest of candelmas, or 
meetynge of candelles. xg90 Greenwoop Collect. Art. 
Fiiijb, Your solempne & double feasts of your hollomass, 
Christmass, Candlemass. 1879 Simmons Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. 242 note, Candles were offered at Candlemas and cer. 
tain other festivals, 

2. The date of this feast, February 2nd. It is 
one of the quarter-days in Scotland, 

a 1123 O. E. Chron, an. 1101 Dises geares eac se b’ Rannulf 
to pan[m] Candel maessan ut of pan{m] ture on Lunden 
nihtes odbzerst. ¢za00 Ormin 7706 Patt da33..mang Enng- 
lisshe menn Iss Kanndellmesse nermnedd. ¢x450 3 
Curtasye in Babees Bk. (1868) 331 Frow alhalawghe day To 
candelmesse. 1631 Bratnwatt Whimzies, Zealous Bro, 117 
Hee holdsall bonds bearing dateat Lammasse, Michaelmasse, 
Candlemasse or any masse whatsoever to be frustrate and 
of no effect; but by changing masse into tide they become 
of full force and vertue, 1818 Scotr Rod Roy vi, ‘I wad 
sae for certain, that I am gaun to quit at Canniemas.’ 1876 
Grant Burgh Sth, Scotl. u. xiii, 46g The old quarterly 
terms for paying the school fees were, Lammas, Hallow- 
mas, Candlemas and Beltane. 

3. attrib. and Comb. as candlemas-day, -cve, 
-cuen, -night, -season, etc., and in Sc. candlemas- 
ball, Waze, crown, hing, offering (see quots.). 

a@r22z5 Aucr. R, 422 Condelmesse dei, 1389 in ne. Gilds 
(1870) 54 After candilmesse day. ¢1qso 4h. Curtasye in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 311 Bryng in fyre on alhalawgh day, To 
condulmas euen, I dar welle say. 121 in Arnolde Chron, 
(1811) p. xliii, Candylmas day next after, the Kynge and the 
sayd Duke of Burgoyn bare theyr Candyls. 1655 L’Estrancr 
Chas. I, 129 February the 24, (you may if you please call it 
Candiemas night) had been time out of minde celebrated 
at Court with somewhnt more then ordinary solemnity. 
1843 Carryce Past §& Pr. (1858) 129 In that Candlemas 
season. 1857 CHamBers /uforne. People 11. 466 Candlemas- 
day is a holiday at the public offices. 

1994 Statist. Ace. Scot/, X11. 211 (Jam.) The scholars... 
pay..a Candlemas gratuity, according to their rank and 
fortune, from 5s. even as far as 5 guincas, when there is a 
keen competition for the Candlemas crown. The king, i.e. 
he who pays most, reigns for six weeks. 1825 Jamunson, 
Candlemas bleese, the gift made by pupils to school-master 
at Candlemas ; elsewhere Candlemas offering. 1863 Came 
vers Bk of Days a Feb,, The latter part of the day was 
usually devoted to what was called the Candlemass bleeze, 
or blaze, namely, the conflagration of any piece of furze 
which might exist_in their pesmbontivond «Another old 
popular custom in Scotland on Candlemas day was to hold 
a foot-ball match. .the Candlemass Ba’ as it was called, 

+ Candle-rent. Obs. Rent or revenue derived 
from house-property (which is continually under- 
going deterioration or waste). 

1622 Cuarman J7ayday ii, Candlerents: if the wars hold, 
or a plague come to the town, they'll be worth nothing. 
a1613 Overnury Charac., Ordinarie Widow, She dare 
not venture upon. .a souldier, though he have candle-rents 
in the citie, for his estate may be subject to fire. 1633 
Maron /ine Compan. 1, iti, Candle rents that are subject 
to fire and ruin. x655 Futter Ch, Hist, vi, vii § 16 (1845) 
III. 447 The dean and chapter of Paul’s .. pretended them- 
selves yearly losers by some of these chantries; for gener- 
ally they were founded on candle-rents, (houses are Lon- 
don’s land,) which were subject to casuality, reparation, and 
vacations. /did. x1. ii. §6 VI. 68 Bying them generally (as 
candle-rents) at or under twelve years’ valuation. 

Candle-snuff. The snuff or burnt wick of a 
candle. 

z55a Hurort, Snuffer of a candle or candlesnuffe. 2633 
Cuarxninn Thealina § Cl. 102 Her eyes like Candle-snufis 
by age sink quite Into their Sockets. 1880 Syd, Soc. Lex, 
Candle snug. has been recommended for the cure of ague. 

Ca:ndle-snu-ffer. 

1. An instrument for snuffing candles. 

1gsz Hutort, Candle snuffer, or instrumente to snuffe 
candelles, 1766 Smotverr Trav. xxiii. I. 353 (Joo.) Hard- 
ware, such as knives, scissars, and candle-snuffers. 

+2. -An attendant whose duty it is to snuff and 
attend to candles; sgec. in Theatres, the man in 
charge of the lights, when these were candles. 

zg7tz Appison Sect. No. 42 03 Two or three shifters of 
Scenes, with the two Candle-snuffers, 182z CARLYLE in 
Maen, Mag. XLV. 236 Then shall I no longer play a 
candlesnuffer’s part in the great drama, 188z FirzGeRaLp 
World behind Sc. x7 ‘Not fit ta be a candle-snuffer’,. When 
oil lamps took the place of candles, the wicks required con- 
stant trimming, and the services of this official continued in 
requisition, 

+Candle-staff, Obs. [OE. candelstef, . 
Canpie+Starr.] A candlestick; the main stem 
or.shaft of a branched candlestick, 

c1000 Ags. Gosp.-Matt. v.15 Ne hi ne alad hyra leoht-fet 
[Vulg. ¢xcernant| and hit under cyfe settad, ac ofer candel- 
ste [Vul . candelabrunt}, artoo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
26 Candclabrun, candelstef. 31382 Wyeiir Ex. xxv. 33 
ix 3erdes, that ben to be brou3t forth out of the candelstaf. 


Candlestick (kend’l\stik). Forms: see Can- 
piB and Strick. [OE. candelsticca, f. candel, CANDLE 
+ sticca, Stick. Cf, prec.: there is no ground for 
the inference that_it was originally ‘a piece of 
pointed wood’; app. the earliest recorded meaning 
was the metallic ‘stalk’ or shaft ofa candelabrum.] 

LA ae east a candle; formerly a general 
name, including chandeliers, simple or branched, 
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upright or pendent, branches, lustres, etc. ; now. 
chiefly 2 moveable stand for holding a candle. 
¢970 Chart, Bp. Aiselwold in Cod. Dipl. V1, ror, .n, syl- 
ure candelsticcan and.1, onergylde etc. @ 212% 0.2. Chron. 
an, 1x02 Pet wzeron roden .. and candel sticcan, 1303 R. 
Bruwne Hand? Syune 9374 A kandelstyxe stode be kyng 
before, Pat oute of Jerusalem was bore. 1387 Trevisa Hig 
den Rolls Ser. V. 207 He hadde a candle stikke {candela- 
brum] i-made by craft of honde so_bat oyle schulde 
renne. 53a in Ch, Goods af Berks 8 Fyve brasenne candle- 
stickes for thaulter, 1332 Hutorr, Candlestycke with thre 
braunches or lightes. “zgg9 Minsnau 52, Dict., Candeléro 
de tinieblas, a. candle-branch that hath many candlestickes 
in it. 1605 Bacon Ady. Learn. 1, iv, a (1873) 32 Set 
up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights, 1687 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2217/4 Two pair of small silver Chamber 
Candlesticks, 1753 CHampers Cyc/, pute. s.v., Larger, and 
more stately candlesticks contrived for holding a great 
number of candles, are called branches and girondoles; 
and when made of glass, ¢us#ves, 1862 C. Woroswortn Ver 
Tesé. Gen, Epist. 170 The word Candlestick has taken root 
in, the English language as an emblem of a Church. .but it 
does not rightly represent those Avxviat ; which were simi- 
lar to the Seven-branched Avxviae or Lampstands. . 

2. fig. (chiefly with reference to Rev. i. 20, in 
which the lighted candie is included.) 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 259/t Thou spouse of god .. thou 
candelstyk of ly3t withoute derkenes. 1709 Ref. Sache- 
verell’s Serm.9 The golden Candlesticks, as the seven pe- 
titioning Bishops were then call’d. 1882 Farrar £a7ly 
Chr. \¥. 359 The final removal of the candlestick of 
Judaism. ; 

3. Comb., as candlestich-caster,-maker, turner, ete. 

cxgro Cocke Loreties B. (1843) 10 Broche makers, glas 
blowers, candelstycke casts. ‘2599 Nasur Lent. Stufe 
(1871) 94 Candlestick-turners and tinkers, 1845 D1sRa&Li 
Sybil (1863) 25 Some monster of the middle class, some 

tinker or tailor, or candlestick-maker, with his long purse, 
preaching reform and practising corruption. 1867 F. Francis 

Angling x. (1880) 346 The CandSestick Maker. This is a 

fly to light the salmon to bed with, 1852 Dickens Beak 

Bp. TI, 236 (Hoppe), With a look candlestickwards. 

Hence Candlesticked #/. a., set on a candle- 
stick. 

1884 A. A. Purnam Ter Vrs. Police Fudge xxviii. 226 A 
dozen such candles not hid under a bushel, but candle- 
sticked and lighted on the bench. 

Candle-tree. ; 

1. =Candle-berry Myrtle. Hence Candle-tree Oil. 

r6gt Ray Creation u. (R.) The candletrees of the West 

Indics, out of whose fruit, boiled to a thick fat consistence, 

are made very good candles. 1753 Campers Cyc?. Supp. 

2. An American tree, Parmentiera cerifera (N. O. 
Crescentiacer:) : from the appearance of its fruit. 

1866 reas, Bot, 648/t In the Isthmus of Panama. .termed 
the Candle-tree.. because its fruits, often four feet long, 
have quite the appearance of yellow wax-candles, 1855 
Lavy Brassey The Trades 108 In the nursery and exten- 
sion grounds are. candle-trees, A 

Candle-wa:ster. He who or that which 
wastes candles by late study at night. So also 
Candle-wasting. 

1899 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. um. ii, A whoreson book- 
worm, a candle-waster. 1g99 SnaKs. AZuchk Ado v. i, 18 
Patch griefe with prouerbs, e misfortune drunke With 
candle-wasters, 1600 E. Brounr Hosp, Incur. Fooles Ded. 
(N.) A thousand of these candlewasting book wormes. 

-2. A small bit of burmming wick that falls upon 

the substance of the candle and causes it to run. 

Candle-wick (kend’lwisk). [OE. candel- 
weoca: see Wick.] The wick ofa candle. Also 
attr th, 

cr000 Aatreice Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 134 Punelia, wel Sunes, 
candelweoca. 1483 Cath. Angi. 53 A. Candylweke, Zichinus, 
Uchinumn, 1876 Newrox tr. Lewtnie’s Complex, (1633) 125 

Oyle doth nourish the flame in the Candlewike. x62: 

Coror, Zmmecher, to furnish with a match or candle- 

weeke. 1777 Howanrn Prisons Eng. (1780) 397 The Keeper 

.. employs the prisoners in spinning candle-wick, 2880 

Browne Clive 129 Pray me trim your candle-wick! 

“kb. Candlewick Mullein, a name of the Great 
Mullein or Hag-taper, Verdascum Thapsus, the 
léaves and stalks having been used for wicks. Oés. 

1597 Gerarp /erbai cclvit. § 3, 631 Candie weeke Mullein 
‘hath large, broade, and woollie leaues. xz61x Cotor., AZes- 
chentere, candie-weeke Mullein. 

Candle-wood. - f ; 

1. Resinous wood, splinters of which are burned 

. to give light. : 

1753 Cuampgrs.Cyc?, Supp., Candlewood, als of pine 

about the thickness of the finger, in New England.. 


. to burn instead of candles. *r857 Hottanp Bay Path xv. 


168 The Candle-wood blazed cheerfully upon the hearth. 
2, A popular name of several trees which yield 
such wood: Californian C., fougudera splendens ; 
Jamaica C., Comphia guianensis; 8. American C.; 
Stiadophyllun , capitatum; White and Black C, 
(of the West Indies), Amyris Lalsamifera. - . 
xyz tr, Poet's Hist. Drugs 1. 62° Besides the Candle- 
Wood, we have. .a certain red Wood which they call Coral- 
Wood, x756.P, Browne Fameatca 208 White Candlewood, 
or Rose-wood .. The jong. trees are frequently cut for 
firewood. .they are full of resin, burn very freely and with a 
most agreeable smell, “1884 Miter Plant-n.. . 
- Gan-dock: (keendpk). [f. Caw sé.1+ Dook 56.1] 
‘The Yellow Water-lily. “Also applied to the White 
Water-lily ; see quots. : se J aR Ds 
2661. Wat TON Arete (ed. 2 xx, 242 To kill the water 
weeds,'as Water-lillies, Candocks.. and Bull-rushes that 
breede there, (ee Witnenine Bot. Arrangem. (ed. 2) 11, 
555 (Britten & Holl.), Novuphea alba [called Watercan] at 
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Tamworth, from the half unfolded leaves floating on the 
water, being supposed to resemble cans.] 1820 Satter 
Troller's Guide 88 Candock Weeds (by some called the 
Water Lily), 1821 S. F. Gray 2rit. Plants 1. 707 Nywt- 
phza alba, White Water-Lily. .White water-can, Candack. 
1879 Prior Plant.u., Can-dock, from its broad leaves, and 
the shape of its seed , like that of a silver can or 
flagon. Dan. aa-kande, the apt water-lily, 

Candore, obs. form of Connor. 

Candour (ke‘ndes). Also 7-9 candor. [17th c. 
candor, a. L. candor (-drent) dazzling whiteness, 
brilliancy, innocency, purity, sincerity, f root 
cand- of candére to be white and shining, ac-cend- 
ére to set alight, kindle: cf. candid, candle. TY. 
candeur (16th c. in Littré) may have aided; the 
14th ¢. example is properly Latin.] 

+1, Brilliant whiteness; brilliancy. Obs. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. xi. (7495) 872 Candor 
is passynge whytnesse}. 1634 Sin T. Hervert Trav. ox 
This nights travaile was bettered by Cynthias candor, 1692 
Tron Good House-w, ii. 25 Milk .. the Emblem of Inno- 
cence, deriving that aimable and pleasant Candor from a 
Gleam of the divine Light. Ben ‘ 

+2. Stainlessness of character ; purity, integrity, 
innocence. Obs. 

x60 B, Jonson Ach. v. v, (1616) 676 Helpe his fortune, 
though with some small straine Of his owne candor. 1675 
Traverne Chr. L£thics xxv. 388 If afterwards he comes to 
see the candor of his abused friend. 1703 Rowe Fair 
Penit, \. i. 376 Pure native Truth And Candour of the Mind. 
1704 T. Brown Eng, Sat. Wks. 1730 I. 29 My lord Dor- 
sets morals and integrity, his candor and his honour. _ 

8. Freedom from mental bias, openness of mind ; 
fairness, impartiality, justice. 

@ 1637 B. Jonson Eig. cxxiii. (R.) Writing thyselfe, or 
judging others writ, I know not which th’ hast most, candor 
or wit, 1633 Hades’ Dissert, Peace in Phenix (2708) II. 
388 If thou hast but a grain of Candor in thy heart, and 
wilt pass Sentence according to the Prescript of Truth. 
1902 Clarendon's Hist, Reb. 1, Pref. 2 The candor, and 
impartiality of what he relates. 1794 Parey Evid. ut, ii. 
(1Bx7) 282 “A species of candour which is shown towards 
every other book, is sometimes refused to the Scriptures, 
1836 Wuatety Chr. /evid, v, To exercise candour in judg- 
ing fairly of the evidences, 1857 H. Rep Lect. Brit. Poets 
xv. 202 In criticism candour with its comprehensive sym- 
pathies, is as rare, as bigotry is frequent. 

+4. Freedom from malice, favourable disposi- 
tion, kindliness ; ‘sweetness of temper, kindness’ 
(J.)- Obs. : 

1653 WALTON Angier To Rdr., If he [the Reader) bring 
not candor to the reading of this Discourse, he shall. .injure 
me.. by too many Criticisms. 1666 Drrnen Aun. Altra, 
Ded. (Globe ed.) 42 Your candour in loning my errors. 
175% joreeoe Cheynel Wks, IV. 508 He shews himsclf sin- 
cere, but without candour. 1965 — Pref. Shaks. Wks. IX. 
Ss ‘That bigotry which sets candour higher than truth. 
1802 Med. Frud, VIIL 226 A gentleman of unbounded can- 
dor, and a most benevolent ition. 

5. Freedom from reserve in one’s statements; 
openness, frankness, ingenuousness, outspokenness, 

1969 Lett. Funins ii. 11 This writer, with all his boasted 
candour, has not told us the real cause of the evils, x836 
Hor. Sarva Tie Trump. (1876) 72 Candour in some people 
may be compared to barley sugar drops, in which the acid 
preponderates over the sweetness, hs JH. Newman ist. 
Sk. 1, 1, iv. 257 Openness and candour re rare qualities 
in a statesman. 

Candred, var. of CANTRED, 

Candroy. A machine used in preparing cot- 
ton cloths for printing. 

3858 in Simmonps Dict, Trade. 

Candy (krendi), sb. [a. F. cand? in secre candi ; 
cf. It. succhero candi (found, according to Littré, 
in an It. author of 1310), Sp. asucar cande, Pg. 
assitcar candi, med.L. saccharum candz; a Arab., 
orig. Pers. 3:5 gand sugar, the crystallized juice 
of the sugar-cane (whence Arab. 3303 gandah 
candy, ($325 gandi candied); of Indian origin, 


ef. Skr. £handa ‘piece’, also § sugar in crystalline 
pieces’, £. khang to break. As in the other langs., 
the fall Sugar Canny (q. v.) appears much cnrlier 
than the simple cazdy.] - or 

1. Crystallized sugar, made by repeated boiling 
and slow evaporation, more fully called Sucar 
Canpy ; also any confection made of, or incrusted 
with this. (in U. S. used more widely than in 


Great Britain, including toffy, and the like.) 

{ex420 Liber Cocorum 7 With sugur candy thou_may hit 
dowee. 1543 Traneron tr, igo's Chirurg. Interpr. Straunge 

‘ds., A syrupe they calle candic.} 2769 Mrs. Rarratp 
Lug. Housekpr. (1778) 241‘To a pound of double refined 
sugar put two spoonfuls of water, skim it well, and boil it 
almost to a candy, when it is cold, drain your plums out of 
the first syrup, and put them in the thick s [p. 1808-x: 
Foster in Lie § Corr. (1846) Vc lxxv. 410 Handing rouni 
candies: and cowslip wine. 1844 IEmerson Voung Amer. 
Whks. (Bohn) II. 302 One man buys. .a land title. .and makes 
his posterity princes ; the other buys barley candy. 1830 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv. 124 With her hands full 
of candy, nuts, and oranges, 1865 Mrs. Wirrney Gay- 
avorthys IL. 44 The'parson ., approved only of white un- 
flavoured candies for his children. © , ; 
.2. Comb., as. candy-stall, -store, -voran ; oandy- 
braid (U..S.), a twist of candy or tofly; candy- 
broad sugar (Sc.), ‘loaf or lump.sagar’ (Jam.) ; 
eandy-high a. or adv., to the. point of candying 


CANDY. 


or crystallizing ; so candy-height ; eandy-man, 
an itinerant seller of candy; in the north of England, 
a bum-bailiff or: process-server ; so called because 
in the great strike of coal-miners in 1844, when 
2 large number of extempore bailiffs were employed 
to eject the miners wholesale from the cottages, 
therewere recognized among them some well-known 
sellers of ‘dandy candy’ from the Newcastle streets, 
whose appellation was transferred to persons em- 
ployed in the unpopular office ; }candy-plate, an 
obsolete confection (see PLaTE); candy-pull 
(Z.S.), a turn at pulling or twisting toffy to make it 
tough and light-coloured, a party of young people 
at which tofly is made-(in Scotland a affyjotn) ; 
candy-sugar = SUGAR-CANDY. ; 

180 Emerson Soc. § Solit. Wks. vii. (Bohn) IIT, 64 Steam 
- can twist of iron like *candy-braids. 1732 R. Max- 
WELL Zraus. Soc. Improv. Agric. 290 (Jam.) Three ounces 
of *candy-broad sugar. 1741 Compl. Fant. Piece 1. i, gt 
Boil it to a *Candy-height. 1769 Mas. Rarratp Lug. 
Housekpr, (1778) 247 When it begins to candy round the 
edge of your pan it is candy height. :9g0 E. Sants Conpi. 
Housevv, 200 Sugar made into a syrnp, and boiled *candy- 
high. 2863 Newcastle Chron. 31 Oct., The colliery carts and 
waggons stood at the doors and the furniture was handed 
out..It was evident that the **candymen' had warmed to 
their work. 1880 Patrerson Anivim & Down Gloss, (Ei. 
D, S.) Candy2nan, a rag-man, These men generally give 
a kind of toffee, called ‘candy’, in exchange for rags, etc. 
1886 Leeds Merc. 13 Jan., A large body of police and thirty 
‘candymen’ arrived at Medoursley Collicries, Consett, near 
Durham, yesterday, for the purpose of evicting sixty, 
unionists, x Damet Trinarch., Hen. V, cccixvi, 
Soesaue the Ipocras, and *Candy Plate. 1887 Bostou (Mass.) 
Frni.20 Aug. 5/3 The candies suggest pleasant winter even- 
ings, and *‘candy pulls’ atthe beach in summer. 2 ALA 
in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., A very grand *‘candy’ stall, over- 
brimming with those okipons so irrepressibly dear to the 
American palate. 1884 Mew York Her. 27 Oct. 7/6 Girl to 
tearn to attend bakery, lunch room or *candy store. 1864 
Louie's last. Term 168 The *candy-woman.. did not make 
any thing of the Dough-balls any how. . 

{| Candy in mod. edd. of Shaks, 1 Hen. LV, 1. iii. 
251: see CAUDIE, 

+ Candy, 54.2 Obs. form of Canpia, name of 
an island (formerly Crete); used in some obs, names 
of plants and Eyaocire? also in CANDY-TUFT. 

1897 Gerard Herbaé1.xxiv. 3x It grows in Crect, now called 
Candy. 1601 Howanp Pliny 11, 229 Touching the Candy 
Carot, it resembleth fennel. 1635 J. Tavtor (Water P.) 
Parr in Hart. Mise. (Malh.) IV. 212 More sweet than 
candy oil. 1668 Witrans Real Char. n. iv. 89 Candy Alex- 
aeer 29750 Beawes Lex Afercat. (2752) 382 Oils, in Candy 


arrels. 

Candy, 56.3 [Mabr. &hayd?, Tamul and 
Mayal, Aayg?; in Pg. candi? (Yule).] A weight 
used in southern and western India, varying greatly 
in different parts, but averaging 500 pounds av. 

1638 Purcwas Pilgr. 1. 657 (¥.) The candec at this place 
[Batecola] containeth neere 500 ponte 1862 Bricur 
America, Sp. (1876) ror Every Candy of cotton—a candy is 
7 cwt. or Ibs. 784—costing 8orupees. 1895 Benrorp Sailor's 
Pocket-bh, ix, (ed, 2) 323 ‘The Maund 2g Ibs., and the Candy 


goo Ibs. English av. . é 

Candy (kerndi), v [f Canny sé,1, after I. 
candir, It. candire to candy. The formation of the 
French vb. was prob, assisted by taking cazd? in 


sucre candi.as a pa. pple.= candied: ef. It. sive 


‘chere candito} 


L. trans. To preserve (fruits, etc.) by boiling 
with sugar, which crystallizes and fornis-a crust; 
to coat or incrust with sugar. Also aisol. 

2533 Error Cast. Helth (sen) 920, Gynger. .candyd with 
Sugar. «1634 Ranvotrn 70 Metthan: 114 Neatly to candy 
o’re the wholesome pill, 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 
I, 126 To pot and_candy, and preserve for the uses of the 

ily. ¢x960 Guasse_(¢it/e) Compleat Confectioner .. 
Method of .. Candying Fruit. 1866 Gro. Exvior F. Holt 
(1868)24 If I've only got some orange flowers to candy. 

2, fig. To sweeten, render pleasant or palatable ; 
to give a pleasant ee, to; to sugar over, 

3592 Consfir, Pretend, Ref, Pref. 2 To candic and sweeten 
them ouer with the louely shewe of pence, 1604 1. Wrianr 
Passions v. iv. 903 ‘That which was canded with semblable 

leasure. 1642 Futur Holy §& Prof. Sé, w. xix. 337, His 
Teachers .. candy over his sourest studies with pleasure. 
1658 CrevELAND Gen. Pocnis (1677) 153 For shame you 
pretty Female Elves, Cense thus to candy up your selves, 
Nortn Zxazren 305 (D.) Thereby to candy them 
e posterity, =~ ae 

into crystals, congeal in a crystal- 
line form: a. sugar, honey, etc.; b. (¢raus/-) 
other things resembling sugar, as salt, ice, etc. 
1g98 Svivester Du Bartas 1. ii. (1641) r4/x ‘Th’ excessive 
cold of the mid-aire (anon) Candies-it fa dropping show’rj all 
in bals of -Yey-stone. - 160r Howtann Pliny I. 362 As for 
sugar .. the best comes out of India. - A kind of hony it is, 
— and candied in certaine Canes. xg13 Lend, § 

‘ountry Brew. . (1742) 110 The Sea-salt water candied or 
coagulated by the Sun, 1880 Print, Trades Fraul, xxx. 37 
Too much boiling candies the molasses, , 

4. transf. To’ cover or incrust with crystalline 
substance, as hoar-frost, etc. Also fo candy over. 

1607 Suaxs. Timor w. iii. 226 The cold Brooke Candied 
with ice. 16x3 W. Browny Brit, Past. 1. iv. (1772) 1. 119 
Hoary frosts had candy'd all the plaines. 2639 & Daniet 
Ecctus. xiii, 44 Prost, sent as salt..and Plants are Candid 
ore. 1703 Burcnutt Naval Trans, 1. xix, (1720) 393 ‘The 


Provisions sent to them were. candied with Salt. 
. : 


CANDYING. 


5. intr. To crystallize or congeal, to becdme in- 
crusted with sugar, 


1657 S. Purcnas Zheat, Pol. Flying-Jus. 209'The hony.. , 


ofthe new world, candies not; but is alwayes liquid like 
oyl, 1718 Quincey Compl: Dish. 34 After. the Syrap comes 
to stand some time, it will candy.’ Zod. Preserves candy 
by long keeping, ) ‘ 

Candying (kendi,in), vd/. sd.. [f. Canny 2, 
+-Incl!] The action of the verb Canby, q: v. 

1653 W. J. Gent (¢é#le) A Choice Manual. ,also most ex- 
quisite ways of Preserving, Conserving, Candying, etc. 
1662 Futter Worthies, Essex 318 The candying of them 
[Eringo roots} being become a staple commodity at Col- 
chester. r187x NicHous Fireside Sc. 99 The ‘candying’ 
results from boiling the molasses. 

Candytuft (keerndi,teft), Also erron. -turf, 
(£ Canvy 56.2 = Candia, name of the island+Turt.] 
A plant, Zberis umbellata, originally brought from 
Candia; and, by extension, .the | Sen Lberis (N.O. 
Cruciferx), consisting of herbaceous plants or 
small. undershrubs with white, pink, or purple 
flowers in flat corymbs or ¢ tufts’. 

*[578 Lyre Dodoeus v, xiii. 629 Candie Thlaspi is in com- 
plexion lyke to the other Thlaspies.] Evetyn Kal. 
fTort. (x729) 200 Sow divers Annuals .. Candy Tufts. 1727 
Brapiey fam, Dict, Candy Tuft, serves for an Ornament 
to great Parterres, 2742 Cowzpl, Fam.-Piece it. ii. 362 Hardy 
annual Flowers, as.. dwarf Lychnis, Candy Taek 2858 
Genny Gard. Everyday Bk, 146/1 The smailer kinds [of 
hardy annuals] .. such as Larkspur, Candy Tuft. 

‘Cane (kzin), sé. Also 5 canne, can. [ME, 
canne, cane, 1. OF. cane, later carne (= Pr. cana, 
Sp. cafta, Tt. canna):—L. canua, a. Gr. ndvva, 

vy, reed, perh, from Semitic: cf. Heb. mp 
ganeh, Axab. 3:3 qanah reed, cane. In Latin 
the sense was extended from ‘ (hollow) reed or 
cane’ to ‘tube or pipe’, a sense retained in 
Romanic, and prominent in the derivatives caz- 
nea, cannella, ete, 

1. The hollow jointed ligneous stem of various 
giant reeds or grasses, as Bamboo and Sugar cane, 
and the solid stem of some of the more slender 
palms, esp. the genus Calamus (the Rattan) ; also 
the stem of the 


else but the oy 


E. Ind, TE. xlvi. 1g ‘The best Canes in the World grow 
hereabout. 1783 Cowprr Task 1, aa ow came the cane 
from India, smooth and bright With Nature’s varnish. 286x 
Devamer téci, Gard, 163 As soon as the last dish of fruit 
(raspberries] has been gathered, cut down .. every cane on 
which it has grown. 1880 Howe.ts Undisc, Country xiii. 
189 The canes of the blackberries and raspberries in the 
garden were tufted with dark green. 
b, covtesteally =Sugar-cane. 

1781 Cowrer Charity 190 Has God then given its sweet- 
ness to the cane..in vain? 1837 Hr. MArtinzau Soc, Amer. 
I: 52 Some of the southern newspapers have recommended 
the substitution of beet for canes. : 

ec. As name of a substance, without plural : 


usually the stem of the rattan or other palm. 
Wod._A piece of cane, , Ribs of whalebone or split cane, 
2. Hence, with various defining words, Bamboo 
cane, Dragon cane, Rattan cane, Reed cane, Sugar 
cane; see Bampoo, etc. Malacca cane, a species 
(Calantus Scipionztm) much thicker than the rattan, 
used ‘for walking-sticks ; Tobago cane, a slender 
West Indian paim, used for the same purpose. 
Also in the names of plants which are not canes: 
as Dumb Cane, an araceous plant, Dieffenbachia 
seguina; Indian cane, Canna indica (N. O. 
Marantacex); Sweet Cane, the Sweet Flag, 
Acorus Calantus.. . ; 
x6xx Binary /sa. xiii. 24 Thou hast bought, mee no sweete 
cane with money. x6xx Corcr.; Acore, Calamas aromaticus, 
the sweet Cane, 1842 Penny Cycl’ KXI11, 227/2 The canes 
which grow immediately from the planted slips are-called 
plant-canes..the canes which sprout up from the old roots, 
or stoles, being called rattoons, 2866 Treas. Bat, 116/: Its 
[Bactris minor) stems. ‘are said to be sometimes imported 
into this country under the name of.Tobago canes, Ibid. 
406 Diefenbackia, It has acquired the name of Dumb Cane 
in the West Indies, in consequence of its fleshy cane-like 
stems rendering speechless any person who inay, happen ‘to 
bite them, the juice of the plant ber 80 excessively acrid 
as to.. prevent articulation for several days. 1874 Knicut 
Dict, Afech. 1. 443/2 Malacca canes have frequently to be 
colored in parts, - 00 | 777° se ae 
“+8. A dart or lance made of & reed or-cane ; 
also fig. Obs. (cf. Lat. uses of calanus, harundo.| 
3s8r J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor, 77 You shall see how. 
quickly he will take up your glove, ‘and . crush your Sophis- - 
tcall canes. in peeces. “1677 Sepiey Aut, § CZ, Wks.-1722 
1. 262°Slain. by some flying Parthian’s darted Cane. @ 1700 
Davven (J.) The flying skirmish of the, darted cane, | - 
, th. Play of (the). cane(s: a translation of Spr 
juego de: cafas ‘ skirmish with throwing-canes on 
horsebacke.one at another’ (Minsheu 1623). -Ods. 
- 4896 Chron, Gr. Friars (1832) 92'The play of the’ Span- 
yardes that was callyd the cane. 1574 Hettowes Gucnara’s 
fam, Ep-(2577) 209 All the knights of the bande should .;* 
practise the play at the canes, x627 Ry ASHLEY diansor 
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5 The Prince went downe, with’all the Alcaydes ,. to play 

at the Canes, . 

4, A suitable length of a cane stem, especially of 
one of the slender palms, and used fora 
walking-stick, or as a rod for beating. Hence, by 
extension, a slender walking-stick of any sort. 

xsg0 Webse 7rav. (1868) 17 In Turkie they are beaten for 
debt vpon the soles of their feet with a Cane. 1662 Pepys 
Diary 28 Apr., Sending the boy down into the cellar. .I fol- 
lowed him with a cane, and did there beat him. 1686 Lond. 

No. 2186/4 A Silver Sword, and a Cane of gilded Silver, 

1722 De For Relig. Courtsh. 1. iii. ese) 104 There are more 

ways of correction than the rodand the cane. 1799 SouTHEY 

Shitffebottone's Amat. Poems iv, That portly Gentleman‘ 

With gold-laced hat and golden-headed cane. 1853 Arabian 

Nis. (Rtldg.) 190 One of the slaves. .gave me so many blows 

witha small pliant cane. 

+5. A pipe or tube ; in later use, esp. a slender 

lass tube, the tubular neck of a retort, or the like. 

So L, and It. canna, F. canne.] Ods. 

1430 Lyna. Chror. Tray 1. vi, They take a quil..or a large 
can And in the ende this stone they set than. 1547 BoorDe 
Brev. Health iii. 23b, The canes of the lunges [cf. L, canna 
gutturis|. 1603 Syitvester Du Bariass. vi. 1. 209 Least 
our eyes should bee As theirs that Heau’n through hollow 
Canes do see. 1684 R. Warier Nat. Leger. 28 Take a 
Glass Cane AB... seal it at A,and .. fill it with Mercury. 
1693 LE. Hautuy in PAil, Wrans. XVII. 652, Ltook a smaller 
Bolt-head with a proportional Cane or Neck. 1920 /bid. 
XXXI. 118 Let there be provided two small Glass Canes. 

+b. Cane of fire: old term for a gun or fire-arm. 

{26th c. F. and It. ; cf F. canne 2 vent air-gun.] 

1550 Epw. VI, Youd. in Lit. Rem. (1858) 279 With. .canes 
of fire and bombardes assaulted the castel. 1g91 HarincTon 
Ort. Fur. 1x. \xvii. (R.) And brings with him his iron cane 
and fire, Wherewith he doth beate down and burne All 
those whom he to mischiefe doth desire. [1670 LassEts 
Voy. Italy 1. Ev, They bring home nothing but firecanes, » 
Parots, and Monkies.) ae > 

6. Applied to a slender cylindrical stick or rod 
of various substances: @ ofsealing-wax or sulphur ; 
b. of glass (solid); + ¢. of tobacco. 

x16x8Syivester Tobacco battercd Wks. (1621) 1145 Impose 
so deep 2 Taxe On All these Ball, Leafe, Cane,and Pudding 
Packs. a 16za Harincton Zfier.tv.34 (N.) Then of tobacco 
hea pypedoth lack, Of Trinidadeincane, in leaf, orball. 1645 
Evetyx Diary (Chandos) 129 ure made... casting it 
into canes. 1746 Phil. Trans. XLIV. 27 Coscerntiig the 
effects of a cane of black sealing wax, and a cane of brim- 

stone, in electrical experiments. 1849 Peiratr Curios. 
Glass-making 108 ‘Cane’ invariably means a solid stick of 

ass; and ‘ tube’ hollow. Public Opinion xx July 47/2 

lass blowers, with globes, cylinders, and canes. 

7. Put for F. canne, It. canna, as a measure of 
length. Cf. Canna?; also L. ca/amus, and Reup. 

At Naples = 7 ft. 3} in., at Toulouse 5 ft. 83 in.; in 

Provence 6 ft. 54 in. 
3653 Urquuart Radeluis 1, xxxvii, A combe which was 
nine hundred foot long of the Jewish Canne-measure. 1789 
Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 892. 1769 Hamutron in Phil. 
Trans. LX. 2 A Neapo! cane is two yards and half a 
quarter, English measu: 

. = CANNEL. 

162: H. Atnswortn Axnot. Pentat, Lev. i. 6 (1639) 6 The 
Cane (or chanell bone) of the shoulder. 

9. Comd.: 2% attributive, as caie-arrow, -bi/l, 
-botton (hence caie-bottoniing), -chair, -cut, -field, 
grass, pitce, -seat, -slip, -stigar, -wine ; Pb. objec- 
tive, as cane-scraper, -seller, -splitter, -stripper ; 
@. with pa. pple., as casze-bottomed, -seated, adjs. ; 

cane-like adj., cane-wise adv. 

1874 BouteL, Avis § Ari, iii, 52 Long *cane arrows... 
tipped. . with sharp pieces ofstone. 2831 J. Hotrann Manuf, 
Aletals 1. 142 The*cane bill. 1897 A. B. Eowarns Uf Nile 
ii, go A row of *cane-bottomed chairs, 1696 Loud. Gas. No. 

2243/4 *Cané-Chairs.. Tables, Stands. 1710 /ééd. No. 4646/4 

ichard Lewis, born in Shropshire, 2 Cane-chair-maker, 

x8g0 Marc. Funter Wom. in roth C.(x862) 263 Light cane- 
chairs. 1887 Pall Mall G.5 Aug. 3/t Three *cane-cuts over 

the palm of the hand. 3x84 Orperson Cveo/, xvii. 202 A 

*cane field bordering the road, 1882 P. Ropinson Under 

Suit uv. 198 The tiger. .crouches among the *cane-grass, 

1866 Treas. Bot. I. 406/1 The stem has a *cane-like appear- 

ance. 1875 Urn Dict. Arts TLL. 937 The *cane-pieces were 

strewed .. in the path of the wheel, and the juice expressed 
flowed away through a ¢ or gutter. 188x Mechanic 

§ 40, 19 Beechen frames for *cane-seated chairs. 1875 Ure 

Diet, Arts IIL. 936 The proper season for planting the 

*cane-slips. 1887 Daly News 20 May 6/8 Sugar..*Cane 

sorts continue inactive. 1855 J, F. Jonnston Chene. Cont. 

Le 1, 255 The *cane sugars are popularly distinguished 

from the sugars by greater sweetness, /érd. 329 To 

this *cane-wine the negroes give the name of Guarapo, 

3654 Frecknoz Trav: 7x The body [of the Pinto tree] grow- 

ing cCane-wise.-- . - . 

10, Special combs. : cane-apple, the Strawberry- 
tree, ‘Arbutus Unedo~(Chambers : Cyci, Supp. 
1753)3 cane-brake, (a.) a brake or thicket of 
canes; (¢.) a genus of grasses, Arundinaria, allied 
to the-bamboo; cane-brimstone, sulphurin rolls 
or sticks; cane-fly, a: West Indian insect; cane- 
gun; a gun constracted in the form of a cane or 

" walking-stick ; “cane-harvester; 2: machine for 
“-cutting. standing (sugar). canes; cane-hole (in 

Stugar-planting), the hole or trench in which the 

slips ‘of sugar-cane- are. planted; cane-juice, the 
_ juice ‘of “the: sugar-cane; oane-killer, a plant 
| (Alectra brasiliensis); cane-liquor: = cane-juice; 

‘cane-mill, a -mill for, crushing (sugar) canes ;° 


cahe-preis, a machine ‘for pressing sugar-canes ; | 


- ment. 


CANELLA. 


cane-stripper, a knife for stripping and topping 
the stalks of the sugar-cane ; + cane-tobacco, to- 
bacco in the form of cane (see sense 6); cane- 
trash, the refuse of sugar-canes after the expression 
of the juice. 

1839-40 W. Iavine Wolfert's R. (1855) 201 They were 
generally pitched. close by a *canebrake, to screen us from 
the wind. 1876 Bancrort fist. U.S. 1. ii. 49 The impass- 
able canebrakes, and the dense woods. 1750 G. Hucues 
Barbados, The*Cane-fy. .is a small whitish fly. It is chiefly 
to be seen among thick-planted ripe canes. | *750 Beawes 
Lee Mercat.(17§2) 751, I might add Sugar..if these People 

ad the Art to cultivate and boil the *Canes Juice. 1764 
Graixcer Sugar Cane. note(R.) A nation who made use 
of the cane-juice as adrink. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts IL. 941 
Recent *cane-liquor contains no appreciable portion of acid 
to be saturated, 1600 Rowtanns Lett. Humours Blood vi, 
77 Out upon *Cane and leafe Tobacco smell. 1605 CHarMan 

4¢d Fools in Dodstey (1780) IV. 187 My boy once lighted A 
Pipe of cane tobacco with a piece Of a vile ballad. 3608 
Merry Dev. Ednont. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 215 Stuff’d With 
smoke, more chargeable than cane-tobacco. 1842 Penny 
Ciel. XXIIL. 228/2 The canes. . are reduced to the form of 
dry splinters, which are called *cane-trash, and are used as 
fuel in heating the vessels for evaporating the juice. 


+ Cane, 5.2 Obs. form of Kuan 2. [Pers la 


éhan.] An eastern inn or caravanserai. 

1612 Trav. four Englishut. 77 The Canes that stand in 
high wales. .for the protection of Trauellers. 16g0 Futter 
Pisgah w. i, x8 Amongst these canes or turkish innes. 1748 
R. Pocock £gyft in Pinkerton Trav. XIV. 194 Several 
canes at Buloc, in., which strangers are accommodated, 

Cane, 56.3 /ocal. A weasel. 

2789 G. Winre Sellorue xv. (1853) 6x A little reddish beast 
. which they call a cane. 

Cane, 5.4, var. of CAIN, payment in kind. 

Cane, 50.5, obs, f, Kuni, ancastern prince or lord. 

Cane (kéin), 7.1 (f. Cane 56.1] 

1. érans. To beat with a cane as a punishment. 

@ 1667 Jer. Taytor Serut. iii, 147 (L.) That it be esteemed 
..more shame to fornicate than to be caned. 1715 De Fou 
Fam. Instruct, i, iv. (1841) Wks, 1.73 I'll cane the rascal if 
he don't. 1812 D'Israeui Calam. A uth. (1867) 142 ‘To exe- 
cute martial law, by caning the critic. 1825 Macauray Z'ss. 
(2851) I. 25 Dressed up in uniforms, caned into skill. 

2. To drive (a lesson) 770 (a person) with the cane. 

1866 Newspaper J had a little Greek caned into me. 

8. To fit or set (a chair, etc.) with cane. 

1885 Leisure Ho. Jan. 47/1 Women and children. .caning 
or rushing the ‘ bottoms’. 

+ Cane, z.2 Obs. exc. dial. To forma scum or 
‘head’, as liquor in a state of fermentation, ale 
turning sour or becoming ‘mothery’, Hence 
Caned fi. a., Caning ub/, sb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 53 Caned, acidus. Ibid. 53 Canynge of 
ale, acor. 1500 Ortus Voe. ibid. 53 Acor, canynge of ale. 
1847-78 Hacuiw., Caned, mothery. Forksk. 1876 Ropin- 
son Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E.D. 5.) Kéait, to scum, or throw 
off as recrement, Aéan, a particle of this nature, Aéaned, 
scummed in this wise, 

Caned (kéind), AAé. a. [f. Cane 56.1 and 2.] 

1, Beaten or chastised with a cane. 

2. Furnished with cane, or with 2 cane. 

2696 Lond, Gaz. No. 3206/4 Cain'd Chairs. x848 Tuack- 
gray Sh, of Snobs ii, The long-caned ones [footmen] walked 
upand down the garden, 

+ Ca’nel, canell(e. Obs. Forms: 3-6 canel, 
3-4, 7 camele, 4-7 canell, canelle, 5 canylle, 
cannell, 7-8 cannel. [ME. canele, a. OF, canele, 
canelle (mod. F. cannelle) cinnamon :— med. L. 
canella, dim, of canna cane.) Cinnamon ; perhaps 
including the similar but inferior Cassia bark. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 17744 Muche canele & gingiucre & licoriz. 1382 
Wvreurr Prov. vii. 17 Myrre, and aloes, and canell. ¢ 1460 

» Russet, Bk. Nurture in Babces Bk, (1868) 125 Gynger, 

anelle, longe popu. i578 TURBERY, Bk, Falconrie 342 
The powder of fine Canell whiche is nothing else but Cinna- 
mon. _x608 Syivester Di Bartas 268 Moluques {sles, that 
bear Cloves and Canele. 1651 Ree. Pittentucene in Statist. 
Acc, Scotl, IV. 376 {Jam.) Some great bunns .. baken with 
sugar, cannel, and other spices. x7at Ramsay [és (1848) 
III, 70 Strains that warm our hearts like cannel gill. 

+ Canel, -ell. Early form of Kenwen for dogs. 

1509 Barctay Ship of Fooles (1570) 85 They make of the 
Church for their hawkes 2 mewe And Canell for their dogges. 
1s7o Levins Afanif. 55 A cancl of dogs, canile. 

anel, -ell, var. CanneL. Oés., channel, neck, 
cannel-coal. 

||\Canella (kine'la), [med.L, caned/a see CANEL.] 

+1. Cinnamon, or Cassia bark ; ‘=CANEL. Ods. 

1693 Sin T. P. Biount Vat. Hist. 40 Doubtless, the Shop- 
Cinnamon or Cazella, is the true Coscia of the Ancients. 
3876 Harter Jat. Aled. 719 Canella was at one time ap- 
plied to cinnamon. 

2. a. Bot. A genus of plants (N. O. Cavellacee), 
the most important of which is the West Indian 
tree, C. alba,.or Wild Cinnamon. b. The inner 
bark of this tree, also called white ctiznamon ; used 
in medicine, and in the West Indies as a- condi- 
Also Canella-bark. : 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 17 Large quantities of. .canella 
or winter’s bark. 1881 Syd: Soc. Zex., Canelfq..the Phar- 
‘macopccial name, U.S. A., of the bark of the C. adéa. 1865 
Treas. Bot. Canella, furnishes‘a pale orange-coloured bark, 
with an,aromatic odour, whichis used asatonic 

Cane‘llin.. Chem. [f. prec. + -1N.]- (See quots.) 
\ 3876 Harwey Mat. Afed. 720 A little Mannite, which was 
described by Petroz and Robinet as canellin. 1803-99 Wats 
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Diet. Chem, 734 Canella alba..contains manna (formerly - 


mistaken for a peculiar kind of sugar called canellin), 

Caneorlogy.: ztmorous. [f. Cane sb.13 see 
-LoGy.] The doctrine of the use of: the cane in 
corporal punishment. net, Wa: 

2837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 572 When caneology was practised 
+.in all well-disciplined ‘schools. 1876 Crouston IVine & 

Walnuts 1. 242 Deeply skilled in caneology. 

Cane‘phorus. Also canephor, cane’phora. 
[a. L. cangphora, Gr. xavynpdpos adj. (f. saveoy 
basket + -@opos carrying), also as sb. in senses given. 
In mod.F. caséphore, whence Eng. canephor | 

a. In ancient Greece, one of the ‘maidens who 
carried on their heads baskets containing the sacred 
things used at the feasts of Demeter, Bacchus, and 
Athena ’ (Liddell and Scott) ; hence, b. Arch. ap- 
plied to ‘figures of young persons, of either sex, 
bearing on their heads baskets containing materials 
for sacrifice’ (Gwilt Zzcycl. Archit. Gloss.). 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XX XIX. 713 To be chosen canephor 
was as if* Beautiful’ were stamped on the lintel of a woman's 
soar 1880 Warren Bool:-lazes iii. 23 The head of a cane- 
phorus. 

Caner (ké'naz) One who canes. 

3868 Daily News 6 Oct., Described as a chair-caner. 

Canescence (kine'séns). vare—1. [f. as next ; 
see -ENCE.] Hoariness, dul! whiteness. 

38g R. Burton El Medinak (1861) 1. 306 All colour melts 
away with the canescence from above. The sky is of w 
dead milk-white. 7 7 

Canescent (kanesént), a. fad. L. cdnéscent- 
ent, pr. pple. of c@néscére to grow hoary, f. cast-tes 
hoary.] Rather hoary; greyish or dull white, 
like the down or hairs on the leaves of plants. 

1847 in Cratc. . 

|| Canette (kinet). [F. dim. of cane, canne 
Can, jug.] A little (earthenware) can or pot. 

r88r bliglaes Aleg. Feb. 366 These quaint canettes are 
pretty, aie their gilded edges, colored bodies and footlines 

In biack. 

Caneva, -as. 1. Obs. form of Canvas, 

2. Also, modern fancy name of a woollen fabric. 
1885 Vug. Ladies Frul. 1 July 3/2 Caneva., made of the 
finest wool.. closely woven together to resemble canvas, 

Canfir, canfora, obs. forms of CamPHor. 

Canful. As much as a can will hold. 

rox in Fleet St. fag. (1887) 1. 1x Having brought, in a 
canfull of salt water. 1824 Scorr Redgaunt, ch, xiii, A 
cup, or rather a canful, of tea. 

Cang, @. and sé. Obs. Also kang, chang, 
chank, cank. (Of unknown derivation: the ex- 
change of ¢a-, cha- suggests French origin ; Gode- 
froy has a quotation for changox, asa term of per- 
sonal insult, which might be a deriv. of chang] 

A. adj. Foolish, silly. (In first quot. from 
Ancr. Riwle ? wanton.) 

a 122g Leg. Kath, 260 Ne kecched he creftiluker cang men. 
arz25 Ancr. &. 56 To kesten kang {v.” canh] eien upon 
gungewummen. /did. 62 Andnis heo to muche cang [7 7. 
chang, cangun]. /drd. 358 Nis he a kang knit pet seched 
reste ie uthte, 

B. sb. A fool. 

aizz5 Ancr. R, 214 pis is al pes pee blisse. bid. 270 
He is so old cang [z. *. ald fol; ald ganh] pat kumed. Zdzd. 
362 Oder we beod kanges (z.7. changes). 

Hence Canged «@., foolish, besotted. Ca-ng- 
liche adv., foolishly. EKangschipe, folly. Can- 
gun = canged. 

@3225 Ancr. R. 362 (MS. T.) Oder we arn cangede, pet 
wened mid lihte scheapes- buggen eche blisse. [See Canc 
sh.|_ Ibid. 56 Pet te wummen lokede cangliche o weopmen. 
Ybid, 338 Nan more kangschipe [v. » madschipe, kanh- 
schipe] nis ben setten God terme. /d/d. 62 [see Canc]. 
cx230 //alé Meid, 33 Pu most to him halden, beohe cangun 
oder crupel, 

Cang: see CANauy, 

+Cangeant, a Ods. rare—. [n. northl. can- 
geant=changeant: see CHANGY.] Changing. 

3638 Sytvestrr Du Bartas mu. ky. rw. (2641) 228/1 The 
cangeant colour of a Mallards neck, . 

Cangenet. [Perversion or error.] =Canzonzr. 

1988 Suaxs. L. L. ZL. tv. if. 124 Let me superuise the 
“TGampia (kandgi), [of Tk cangio, F. cage] 

ANG (Ka'naga). [ch Lt. cangea, I. cange. 
A light boat used on the Nile. 

x715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5306/2 Cangi a Bashes (which ..are 
small Vessels fit for carrying and landing go Men). 1859 
ALY, Round No. 14. 334, 4 couple of cangias with large 
flapping’ sails, 3877 A, B. Epwaros Nile xi. 300 Such 

Ticketty, barbaric-looking ‘craft as these Nubian cangias. 

Cangica-wood. A wood from South Ame- 
rica, of a ‘light yellow - brown colour, used for 
cabinet-work and turnery. (Weale.) Sera 

” 3878 Une Dict, Arts, Cangica wood. .is imported from the 
Brazils in trimmed logs, from eight to ten inches diameter. 
Cangile (kzng'l), v. ‘St. Tpeth. onomatopozic : 

. of jangle, wrangle intr. To dispute acrimo- 

Bowsly, to wrangle. iss ee 
+ 2619 Z. Born Last Batted? (2629) 530 (Jast.) Only jangli 
and cangling, and at last returning 20 et where ones’ wee 


beganne, -x839 Chand, Frid, 19 Oct 310 To have .. personal 
snd domestie affairs harrowed tp and cangled pale 


Cangler, a wrangler, a quarrelsome disputant. 
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CANION. 


|| Cangué, cang (ken). . Also § congo. [in-| . Gamicule (kee-nikisl). rare. fa. F. couttcule - 


F. cangue, ad. Pg. cango, connected with cangz 
“yoke for oxen, porter’s yoke’, = 

Prof. Legge thinks that the notion that the Portuguese name 
repreccats or was suggested by a Chinese word is 5 
The Chinese name is 4d, in modern Pekinese chid, in 
Canton dial. 4a, explained as ‘one stick added to another, 
as a flail, a cangue or woodencollar.’ The kang-gini, mod. 
Mandarin &'ing-hiai, ch‘ing-hiai ‘neck-fetter’, cited from 
the Awang-yuze (a Dict. of 1009) is not thename, but merely 
one of the explanations of the character £id.] 

A broad heavy wooden frame or board worn round. 
theneck likea kind of portable pillory as a punish- 
ment in China, 

1727 A. Hamuton New Ace, £. lund. U1. 175 (¥.) With his 
neck in the oes, 1997 Staunton Lyubassy II. 4g2 (Y.) 
The punishment of the cha, usually called by Europeans 
the cangue, is generally inflicted for petty crimes. 1836 
Penny Cycl.s.v., Thecang most commonlyin use weighs 50 or 
60 pounds..As the cang prevents his making any use of his 
hands, he must be fed by others, 1883 ¢. Rew, gam Corea 
188 A sort of cangue was fastened round the neck. 

Hence Cangue, v. 

[1696 Bowyer ¥rul. Cochin China in Dalrymple Orient. 
Rep. 1. 8x (¥.) He was imprisoned, congoed, tormented.] 

3883 Daily Te?. 2 Oct., Several men were brought up and 
cangued, the square boards being opened, their heads thrust 
through, the boards nailed up. 

Can-hook. [?f Can sb.) + Hook sb.] A con- 
trivance for slinging a cask by the ends of ils 
staves, consisting of a short rope or chain (little 
longer than the cask), with a flat hook at each 
end, the tackle being hooked to the middle of 
the rope or chain, 

1626 Carr, Ssutn Accid. Yung. Seamex 13 The canhookes, 
slings, parbunkels. 1627 — Seaman's Grant. v.21 The Can- 

*hookes. .the Brewers vse to sling or carry their barrels on. 

1969 Farconer Dict, Mar. 1867 Suvi Sailor's Word-bk, 

Canibal(e, obs. form of CANNIBAL. 

Carnicide. [f. on L. type *canicida, f. canis 
dog +-cida killing: see -cme.] A dop-killer. 

r8g2 Winris Sus. Cruise Medit. xii. 248 The dead dog is 
hung by his heels..and the canicide is compelled to heap 
wheat abouthim. | ‘ 

Canicular (kini‘kila), a. (sb.) Also 5 cani-, 
canyculere, 6 canycular, canikeler, canicu- 
lare, Sc. -lair, 6-7 caniculer. [ad. L. canicular-is 
pertaining to the dog-star, f. canicela little dog, 
ogy, dim. of canzs dog. Cf. F. caniculatre.} 

. adj 


ys ‘ F 

1. Canicular days: the days immediately pre- 
ceding and following the heliacal (in modern 
times, according to some, the cosmical) rising of 
the dog-star (either Sirius or Procyon), which is 
about the 11th of August; the Doa-pays, q.v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1%. xv. 36 In the mydle of 
the monthe Iulius the Canicular dayes begyn. 1goz Ar- 
noLpg Chron, (1811) 172 The Canycular daies begynne y° 
xv. kalendas of August and endure to the iiij. nonas of Sep- 
tembre. 127 Anprew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters By , 
In the canikeler dayes the leves begynne to fal 
x6or Ho.ttanp Pliny I. 19 All the time of the canicular 
daies they [dogs] are most ready to run mad. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Zp. 225 Some latitudes have no canicular 
dayes .. as .. Nova Zembla .. for unto that habitation the 
Dogge-starre is invisible. 1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Flying. 
Jus. 132 The extraordinary heat of the Sun. .in the Canicu- 
lar dayes. 1783 Cuampers Cyc/, Suff. s.v., Canicular days 
are computed by Harris to extend from the 24th of July to 
the 28th of August. 1756 C. Lucas Zss. Waters 111, 258 
In the canicular days or other hot weather. 

2. Of or pertaining to the dog-days. 

1597 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb.(1586)95 In Julie, before 
the Caniculer windes. 1394 Greens Look. Glasse (1861) 144 
The sun .. Afflicts me with canicular aspect. 1710 T. Fute 
Ler Pharm, Extemp. 243 The Canicular Habit of the 
-Body. 1847 Disrari Tancred m1. iii, The canicular heat 
of Jerusalem. : . , 

3. Cantcular cycle or period: the ancient Egyptian 
cycle of 1461 years of 365 days each, or 1460 
Julian years, also called the Sothie or Sothiac 
period; in which time (as was’ supposed) any 
given day of the year of 365 days would have 
passed successively through all the seasons of the 
natural.year (taken as = 365} days}. Cantetlar 
year: the ancient Egyptian year, computed from 
one heliacal rising of Sirius to the next. 

1660 Stanuey Hist. Chadd. Philos. (1701) 2/t A canicular 
Cycle, which consists of 1461 years {and are 1460 natural 
years). 166z Stituincre. Orig. Sacr, u vi. § 1. 1837 Witte 
weir Hist. Induct, Sc. (2857) 1.98 This pei 
is called the Sothic Period, from Sothis, the name of the 

star, which their fixed year was determined, and 
for the same reason it is called the Canicular Period. . 

4. humorously. Pertaining toa dog. © < -. 

xsoz G, Harvey Four Lett. 7 If mother Hubbard .; Hap. 
pen to tell one caniculartale ; father Elderton. .will counter- 
feit an hun dogged Fables.” x833 Lams Evi (1860) 425 
Content with these canicular probations. . Bes 


» 50. _ ae 
+5, The dog-star; ( A/.).the Gop days. Obs. 
¢1420 Patlad, on Husé, vit. 13 Er the Caniculere the 
hounde ascende, 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy vy. xxxvi, At 


oyng out of the Canyculeres. 1727 McUne Hist. Glasgow | 
goyn o i é FASEOW | 


119 Scorching heats of the : 

6. humorously. (gL) Doggrel verses. 

x87z De Morcan Paradoxes 207 Some caniculars or 
doggrel verses. Se se 


riod of 1461 years © 


dog-star, dog-days, ad.L. canicula.] The dog-days. 

21719 Avpison Let, in Student 11.89 More afflicting to | 
me than the canicule. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad w. 1000 
sembling ‘more the baneful Canicule. 1834 Fraser’s Mag. 
XX. 541 During the canicule of 1825, z 

Caniculture. Aumorous. [f. L. caniss dog + 
ciultura.| ‘The rearing of dogs, : 

Newspaper. The most philosophic of the protests against 
caniculture. F 

Canikin, variant of, CANNIKIN. 

+Caninal, a. Obs, [f. L. canin-us Canine 
+-AL.] = Canine, dog-like, . 

1599 A.M. Gabvelhouer's Bk, Physic 20/1 People which 
are troubled with a Caninall hunger. 1660 Futter Alixt 
Contemp, (1841) 186 Our English pulpits. .have had in them 
too much caninal anger. , bd 

Canine (kanairn, keensin), a. (sé.) [ad. L. 
caninus, f. canis dog; cf. F. canin, 16th ce] 

. adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, a dog ; 
having the nature or qualities of a dog. 

1623 CockERAM, Canine, doggish. 1664 H. More J/yst. 
{nig, Apol. 55% That Canine eloquence must needs sound 
harsh to their ears. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase rv. 335 As the 
Dog.-Raving he foams, and howls, and barks, and bites.. 
His Nature, and his Actions ali Canine. 2870 L'Estrance 
Miss Mitford 1, iv. or Greyhounds, the most graceful and 
the most attached ofall the canine race, 

b. of appetite, hunger, etc,: Voracious, greedy, 
as that of a dog. Canzne Us opp Aunger: the 
disease Bunty, Carine madness: hydrophobia. 

1613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Canine, dogge-hungry. 
1648 Hunting of Fox ax The Sectaries have canine Ap- 
petites, x7s0 Jounson Rabi, No. 6 » 6 The dreadful 
symptom of canine madness. 1804 Med. Jrué. XL. 391 
Characteristic marks of canine madness, 1818 ‘I, JEFFERSON 
Wit, (1830) IV. 308 A canine appetite for reading. | 

2. Canine tooth: one of the four strong pointed 
teeth, situated one on each side of the upper and 
lower jaw, between the incisors and the molars; 
a cuspidate tooth. (In some animals the canine 
teeth are immensely Meveloped and become tusks.) 

{x98 Trevis Barth. De P. R.v. xx.(1495) 124 Houndes 
wyth the sayd teeth that hyghte Canini gnawe bones.) x 
Torset Four-/. Beasts 113 They whose teeth hang over 
their canine teeth, are also adjudged railers. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 752 The Teeth are in Men of three kinds, Sharp, 
as the Fore-teeth; B as the. .Molar-teeth, or Grinders; 
and Pointed-teeth, or Canine, which are between both. 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I, 478/t The canine teeth {of the 
Carnivora] are .. preeminently strong, long and sharp. | 

3. Anat. & Phys. Canine fossa: a depression in 
the upper jaw-bone behind the canine prominence. 
Canine laugh: the expression of the face in sneer- 
ing (so called because similar to that of a dog’s 
face in snarling), sts sardonicus. Canine muscle: 
the /evator anguli oris, which in the dog raises 
the corner of the mouth in snarling. Canine 
prominence or ridge: a ridge on the upper jaw- 
bone caused by the fang of the canine tooth. 

1836-39 Topp Cyc. Anat, I. 223/1 From the inner part of 
the canine fossa. /bid. 207/2'The canine ridge, which corre- 
sponds to the socket of the canine tooth, = 

B. sd. = Canine tooth (see 2). Also in comd., 
as canine-shaped adj. 

3835 Swainson Wat. Hist. Quadrupeds § 7x (L.) The more 
perfect quadrupeds have three sorts of teeth, termed in. 
clsors, canines, and molars. 1870 RoLLeston dain Life 
9 The nbsence of canines is characteristic of the order. 

11 F ocosely used for‘dog’, °° 

3869 E. Farmer Scrap Book (cd. 6) 61 As though ‘Hullah’ 
had tutored each canine to sing. 1886 Pall Mall G. 3 Apr. 
13/2 A better-favoured canine was sacrificed. 

Caning (kétnin), v6/. sb. [f. Canz v. + -1NG 1] 
The action of Cane v. ; a beating with a cane. 

1938 De For Fam. Instruct. 1. vitt. (9841) I. 150, I owe 
him a caning for all this, x87x Mortey Voltatre (1886) 53 
Having a caning inflicted. ‘ 

Caniniform (kinainiffm), a. [f. L. canin-us 
CANINE +-FoRaL] Shaped like a canine tooth. 

1876 Tomes Deut, Anat, 390 The outermost [incisor] be- 
ing somewhat caniniform. 

aninity (kininiti).’ [f. L. caninis, after hu- 
manity.y : 

1, Canine quality or trait ; dog nature or race. 

1794 Matias Purs. Lit. (1798) 92, I surely may be ex- 
cused for this caninity. 1879 . Macpvonatp Six Gibbiée 1. 
ix. 131 A lover of humanity can hardly fail to be a lover of 
caninity, 1884 A. Putnam 10 ¥7s. Police Fudge xit. 86 These 
dog-masters have imbibed the worst qualitics of caninity. 
2, Syapaty with dogs, kindness to dogs. 

1864.4. §& Q. Ser. ut. VI. 447 Our Duke's caninity had the 
more, benevolent purpose, etc, 1886 Sat, Rev.,27 Feb, 
a8o/t The humanity of the wire muzzle, or rather its en- 
lightened caninity. ‘ 


- +Ganion, ca‘nnion, canon. Ols. Forms: . 


6 cannyon, 6-7 canion, canyon, 7-8 cannion ; 
also 6-7 canon, 7-cannon.: [In form canion, - 
a. Sp, caiton tube, pipe, gun-barrel, ‘the cannions 
of breeches’ (= F. canou, It. canuone), augmenta- 
tive of cafia, It. canna tube: see Cannon. © The 
I*, form canon was also used in the same sense.] 

pé. Ornamental rolls, sometimes indented, some- 
times plain or straight, laid like sausages round 
the a of the legs of breeches... A tage 


CANISTER. 


1583 Srupses Auat, Adus. (1877) 56, Hose..with Canions 
annexed reaching down beneath their knees. xg98 Hens- 
Lowe Diary Apr. (Fairholt)A payer of paned hose, .drawne 
out with cloth. of silver and canyons to the same. id. 
Hose .. laid with silver lace and canons of clotli of silver. 
1611 Cotar., Chausses 2 gueue de-merlus, round breeches 
with strait cannions. 1660 Pervs Diary 24 May, Madc 
myself as fine as I could, with the linning stockings on and 
wide canons. 1677 Songs Costuine (1849) 182 By thy dan- 
gling pantaloons, And thy ruffling port cannons. 4706 Pur 
Livs, Caxzaions, old-fashioned ornament for the Legs, 1834 
Prancutt Srit. Costunte 266 Closer-fitting hose .. with the 
canions, or canons attached. 1860 Farmnotr Costume 412 
Canions .. are constantly seen in portraits of Henry 11] of 

-France and his court. —— : 

Hence Cenioned ¢., having canions. 

x6o7 Dexxer & Wenster Morthw. Hoe u. i. Wks. 1873 
ILL, 20 The bragging velure-caniond hobbi-horses, 

Canister (krenista:), Also 8-9 cannister. 
[ad. L. canzstr-ceme bread basket, basket for fruit 
or flowers, ad. Gr. xavaorpoy wicker basket (app. 
f. xdvve reed).] 

1, A small case or box, usually of metal, for hold- 
ing tea, coffee, shot, etc. 

wx Lond. Gas. No. 4918/4 A silver Canister for Tea. 
‘x769 Facconer Dict, Marine (1789) Ccc b, A case..or can. 
nister, filled with case-shot. 1778 Jounson in Boswedl 
(1887) IIE, 320 An author hunted with a canister at his 
tail, 1828 J, W. Croxur in Cr, Papers (1884) 1. xiii. qog A 
dog with a canister tied to his tail, 

. Chi A metal vessel used to hold the 
wafers before consecration. 


+2. An instrument used in racking off wine. Ods. 

2678 Puiiurrs, Cannister, a certain Instrument which 
Coopers use in the racking of [x696 off] the Wine. Hence 
in Barey, etc, 4 

8. A quantity of tea from 75 to 100 lbs, weight. 

1704 Worttnce Dict, Rust. ef Urb. s.v., Canister; of 
Tea, 75 tox c. weight. xgzgin Kersey. 1721 in Baey. 

4. A basket for bread, flowers, etc. [transl, or 
imitation of the Lat. or Gr.J : 

1697 Porrer Antig. Greece w. viii. (1715) 233 Full Canis- 
ters of on Lillies. 1697 Davoen Virg. Aeneid 1, (1836) 
ge 1718 Pore Odyss, t, 184 They heap the glittering can- 
isters with bread. "1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. 
(Bohn) 1.°435 Weave wood to canisters and mats. 

5. Short for canister-shot (see 6), 

+ 1801 Naval Chron, V1, 237 A brisk discharge of cannister 
and grape, 1833 MarryaT P. Simple (1863) 331 ‘Put 
another dose of canister in.’ We didso, and then dischar ed 
the gun, 1863 Kincuake Crimea (1877) IIL. i. rer ‘The 
storm of.. grape and canister came in blasts, 7 

6. Comb,, as canisterful ; canister-shot, a kind 
of case-shot consisting of a number of small iron 
balls .. packed in a cylindrical tin case fitting the 
bore of the gun from which it is to be ? 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bh. s.v. Caseeshat). 

1809 Naval Chron, XXI. 25 Repeated broadsides of grape 
and’cannister shot, x8x0 Wetuincton in Gurw. Disp, V1. 
375, 1000 rounds of canister shot. 1865 Dickens Mud, Jr. 
vi. 309 A canister-full of treasure. 

‘Ca‘nister, 2. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. a. To put 
in a canister. b. To fasten a canister to the tail 


of (a dog). Hence Ca‘nistered ppl. a. 

181g Hist. ¥. Decastro ii. 58 No dog canistered but I held 
his tail, 1843 A. Ponptanguy in Life § Ladours ii. (1874) 
x44 The canistered genii..in the ‘Arabian Nights’, 16a 
Mark Narter Life Dundee IL, 124 In the same spirit with 
which a cruel boy canisters a dog, 

+Canitude. Ols—° [ad. L. canititdo, f. cdnus 
grey.] -(See-quot.) 

1656. BLounr fosseer, Canitude, hoariness, whiteness, 
gravity, Hence in 1678-96 Puittirs, and xgax-42 BatLey. 

Cani'vorous, a. xonce-wd, [f. L. canis dog, 
after carnivorous.| _Dog-devouring. 

1835 New Monthly Mag, XLV. 287 ‘They: are fond of 
puppies.. They do this not from a canivorous propensity, 
- tCank, a. dial. or slang. Obs. Dumb. - 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad, 36 Cank, dumb. 1688 R, 
Hoimes Avmoury ni. iit. § 68 Canke, a Dumb Man. 1738- 
xBoo Baitey, Cazk, dumb. Clountry Word), 

Cank (keyk), v. dial. [Imitatiye' of the sound.] 
énxtr. To ack le as geese ;-to talk rapidly, to chat- 
ter. Hence Cank sé., Canking vbi. sb. 

. 174% Snensrong Let, 23 Sept. Wks, 1777 II. 36 The cank- 
ing of a goose. 1773 Graves Sdzr, Quix. w. ili. (D.) The 

ig of some § geese. threw poor Jerry into the 

utmost consternation. 1869 B. Brieriey Red Wind. Hall 
xiv. in Laxc. Gloss. s. v., Aw'll just have a bit of a cank 


wi' thee. 1879 Miss Jacxson Shrogsh. Word-bk., Cail to 


cackle as geese; to talk rapidly, to gabble. 
c s-ard, -art, obs. ff, CANKER, -ED. 
Cankedort : see KaNKERDORT. SA 
Canker (keenkox), s3.. Forms: 1 cancer, -or, 
3 cauncre, 3~4 canore, 4 kankir, 4, 6 cankre, 
‘5 cankyr, kankere, 6 cancar, cankar, kanker, 


6-7 cancker, 4-canker. [a. ONF. cancre, in - 


Central OF. and mod.F. chancre (whence also in 
Eng. shanker, CHANons, q.v:):—L. cancr-um 


(nom. cazcer). crab, also gangrene. The word 


had been used in OE. directly from L.]. 


‘L. An eating, spreading sore or ulcer;-a gan- | 


grene, +a. Formerly, often the same as CANCER. 
b. Now sfc, A gangrenous affection of the.month, 


gangrenous stomatitis, -stomacace. 


-Turner’s name ‘red 


69: 


-A disease -of the horse’s foot, characterized by a 


fetid discearze from the frog. 
For the specific sense a, the Latin cancer was introduced 


about 16003 but canZer was used alongside of it till 1700. 
ex000 Sax. Leechd. Ul. 110 Gemeng wid pam dustum, 
clem on cancer. Jéid. 1. 370 Wid cancer-wund. az22g 
Axcr. R. 98 Ase holi writ seid, ‘hore speche spret ase 
cauncre.’ 1382 Wycuir 2 Tim, ti.r7 The word of hem crepith 


as a kankir [x388 canker, Vulg. ## cancer), xg28 Payne.t 
Salerne’s Regin. Xij, A er is a melancolye impos- 


tume, eatynge partes of the bodye, 1559 Jirr. Magi, 
Dk, Clarence xi, 3 No cankar fretteth flesh so sore. 1568 
‘T. GALE Axtidot, 1. 79 Cankers in the mouthes of the chil- 

1s95 Sans. Yoku v. ii. 14 Heale the inveterate 
Canker of one wound, By making many. 1899 A. M. Ga- 
belhoutr’s Bk. Physic 248/2 When as a woman getteth 
an obduratede Breste, & feareth leaste it be the Cancker. 
1607 TorseL. Four-/ Beasts 282 The Canker in the mouth 
+-3s a rawness of the mouth and tongue, which is full of 
blisters. 1630 Wapswortn Sf. Sie St viii, 88 Who had 
halfe his nose eaten away with a Canker. 1662 R. Matuew 
Unt. Alch. § 99. 163 Women that have Cankers in their 
breasts. rgox Lond. Gaz. No. 3723/4 Her [a mare's] Tongue 
almost eaten off with a Canker. ¢17z0 W. Gmsonx /ar- 
vtcr's Guide ui. xiii. (1738) 219 A _mishapen or rusty Bit .. 
will create those sort of Ulcers the Farriers call Cankers. 
1752 BERKELEY Thoughts Tar-Water Wks. 111. 497 The 
foul disease, which with them passeth for a canker as they 
call it. 183x Youatr Horse xix. (1847) gor Canker is a 
separation of the horn from the sensible part of the foot. 

+2, Rust. Obs. exc. dial. 

1533 Etyvort Cast. Helthe 1. 9 Choler, grene lyke to grene 
cankar of mettalls. 1557 Biste (Genev.) AZat?. vi.19 Wher 
the mothe and kanker corrupt. 1§70 Levins Afauip, 71 
The canker on iron, ferrugo. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Canker, 
rust; oxidization on any metal, but especially iron. 

3. A disease of plants, esp. fruit-trees, character- 
ized by slow decay of the bark and tissues. 

15ss Epen Decades 1, Ind. (Arb.) 239 The disease of 
trees that the Latines caule Caries, which we may caule 
the worme or canker, being but a certeyne putrifaction. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 54 Crab trees. .are usually free 
from the Canker. 1813 Sir H. Dawy Agric. Chem. v. (1814) 
264 The canker or erosion of the bark and wood is a disease 
produced often..by a poverty of soi], 1846 J. Baxter Lidn, 
Pract. Agric. 1. 62 Such trees are. not liable to canker. 

b. (See quot.) 

1913 Lond. § Country Brew. u. (1749) 92 Suffering others 
with their Shoes to t on many of the Corns of the Malt 
while they lie working on the Floor, which is often attended 
with ill Consequences; for, by bruising the Kernels, there 
immediately commences the Growth of a Canker, that will 
show itself in a Bunch, turn green, etc, 

4. A caterpillar, or any insect larva, which destroys 
the bats and leaves a a 7a om 

©1440 Proms, Parv. 60, r, worme of a tre, feredo, 
x Basses Hist, Maz 1.6 The eyes of. . Betles, Cankers, 
& such other. xg90 Suaxs, JZids. Niu ii. 3 Some to kill 
Cankers in the muske rose buds. 1637 Murton Lycidas 45 
As killing as the canker to the rose. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 
zzz The garden worm commonly called a Canker. 1782 
Marsuatt in Phil. Trans. LXXIL. 217 Among the nu- 
merous enemies to which turnips are liable, none have 
proved more fatal here than the Black Canker (a species of 
aml pea 2858 J. Martineau Stud. Chz. 103 The prophet 
fy ‘onah] was offended..that the canker was sent to destroy 

is favorite plant. 

45. An inferior kind of rose; the dog-rose 
(Rosa cantina). Obs. exc. locally. 

1862 Hester Phiovav. Secr, t. xi. 11 The buddes of Can- 
kers or wilde Eglantine. xg96 Suaxs. 1 Hex. JV, 1. iii. 
a6 To put downe Richard, that sweet louely Rose, And 
plant this thorne, this Canker Bullingbrooke. 1623 Fiet- 
cuEern Maid of Adil] 20 A white rose or a canker. 1846 
Sowerny Zug. Bot. (1864) III. 230 The Wild Rose is some- 
times called the Canker in various parts of the Country. 

b. A local name for (a.) the common Wild 
Poppy (apauer Rhexas); (b.) the Dandelion (Zeon- 
todo Taraxacunt); (¢.) a toadstool or other 
fangus. (Britten & Holl.) 

6. fig. (from senses 1-4) Anything that frets, 
corrodes, corrupts, or consumes slowly and secretly, 

3564 Paurreyman in Saxidwin's Mor, Philos. To Rdr., 
That pestilent and most infectious canker, idlenesse. 1583 
Stupses Anat, Abdus. (2877) 105 Three cankers, which. .wil 
eat vp the whole common welth, 1597-8 Bacon Honour & 
Rep., Ess. (Arb.) 68 Enuie which is the canker of Honour, 
3750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 36 An extravagant In- 


terest..is.a sure Canker to their Fortunes, 1863 Kinaiaxe. 


Crimea (1876) 1. i. x7 The canker of Byzantian vice. 

7. (See quot.: cf. CANKERED 4.) 

1607 Torssit Four-/, Beasts 455 The brains of a Leopard 
being mingled with a little quantity of the water which is 
called a Canker, and with a little Jasmine, and so mixed 
together, doth mitigate the pain or ach of the belly. 


8. Comb. as canker. lit(ten, -eaten, -hearted, 
like, -mouthed, -poisonots, -stomached, -toothed 
adjs.; canker-berry, the fruit of the Dog-rose; 
also the West Indian plant.So/anum dahamense ; 
canker-bloom, the blossom of the Dog-rose; 
canker-blossom, a worm that cankers a blossom, 
a canker’ (sense 4); also fig.; canker-ont v., to 


-eat away like a canker; }canker-fly, app. some 
‘kind of caterpillar; canker-rash, a variety of 
scarlet .fevet in which the ‘throat is ulcerated ; ° 


canker-rose, (@.) the Dog-rose (=sense 5); (-) 


.| -the'wild poppy (=sense g b), ‘from its colour, and. 
characterized by’ small fetid- sloughing ulcers ;. | 4 py ¢ 3 ‘ 
, st _ Also called - 
canker of the mouth or water.canker.. C. Farriery, | 


from its injuring corn-land’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; cf. 


aS - 


= se 


corn rose’; cankerweed, a 
dial, name of Ragweed; + cankerwort, (a.) thée- 


'} our kin in hate. 


CANKEREDLY. 


Dandelion (= sense 5b); (0.) ? = cancerwort (see 
Cancer. See also CayKenrrer, CANKERWORM. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 174 The *Canker Berry. The 
berries are bitterish and thought to be rely serviceable in 
sore throats, 1603 Suaks. Lear v, iii. 122 My name is lost 
By Treason tooth: bare-gnawne and *Canker-bit. 1753 
Smotrert C4. Hathoue (1784) 187/21 His reputation canker- 
bitten by the venomous tooth of slander. ¢x600 Suaxs. 
Sonn. liv. 5 The *Canker-bloomes have full as deepe a dic 
As the perfumed tincture of the Roses, xrs90 — AZids. NV. 
ut ii, 282 You iugler, you “canker blossome You theefe of 
loue. @1619 Daniet f/ist. 222 Those corruptions which 
‘Time hath brought forth to fret and *canker-eate (the state], 
t893 Drayton /iclog. x. 81 A leaveless *Canker-eaten Bow, 
rrr Lond, Gaz. No. 4847/4 Her (a mare's] Tongue Canker- 
eaten. 1633 Watron Augler 98 ‘There be of lies, Cater- 
pillars, and * er flies, and Bear flies, 1583 Govpinc 
Calvin on Deut. clxvii. 1034 *Cankerhearted against God. 
1859 Air. Alag. 704 (R.) [Dissimulation] *canker-like de- 
vours it to the root. 1820 Hoyle's Gantes Impr. 434 They 
[cocks] may. .become seam-eyed or *canker-mouthed. 1871 
Patcrave Lyr. Poems 47 The *canker-poisonous chains. 
1912 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs 1. 112 The Wild, or *Canker- 

ose, called Cinosbaton. x186x Miss Prarr /Yower. Pé. 
11. 233 Rosa_caxina (Common Dog-rose).. another of iis 
names, the Canker-Rose. 1607 Lingua ui. ii, in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1X. 388 Those *canker-stomached, spiteful crea- 
tures. 1788 Burns Let. dirs. Dunlop 27 Sept. (Globe) 428 
A *canker-toothed, caterpillar critic. 

Canker (kenkox), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To infect or consume with canker. 

1398-1664 [see Canxerrp 1, 3]. 1750 Jouxson Rasmdl, 
No. 95 Px ‘To canker the root. 7 

+b. To corrode, rust, tamish. Ods. exc. dial. 

¢ 1420 [see 2]. 1570-1799 [sce CANKERED 2], 

2. fig. To infect, corrupt; to consume slowly 
and secretly like a canker. 

4a 31420 OccLive De Reg. Princ, 4003 God graunte knyghtes 
rubbe awey the ruste Of covetise, yf it her hertes cankir. 
1642 Mitton Ch. Dee 11 (1851) 33 There is no art that 
hath bin more canker'd in her principles .. then the art of 
policie, x730 Jounson Ramél, No. 85 #11 Cankered by 
the rust of their own thoughts, 1850 Tennyson Jn Alem. 
xxvi, No lapse of moons can canker Love, 1875 B. WHITE 
Life in Christ u. ae G28) 119 A world smitten with a curse 
which cankers half its blessings, 

3. intr. To become cankered ; +o rust, to grow 
rusty or tarnished ; to fester (dal). Also fig. 

2329 Horsman Vedg., This latton basen cankeryth, for 
faulte of occupyeng. r6xo Suaks. emp. iv. i. 192 As with 
age, his body ouglier growes, So his minde cankers. «1626 
Bacon Physiol. § Med. Rent. (L.) Silvering will sully and 
canker more than gilding. 1879 G. MacponaLp 2, fader 
I, vil. 75 It cankers and breeds worms, 

Cankered (kce'nka1d), £p/. a. Forms: 5 can- 
kerd, 5-7 -cred, -karde, -card, -cerd, 
-ckerde, -ckered, -ckred, -crid, (Sc. -karit, 
-kerit, -kerrit, -keart, -kart, kankyrryt), 6-7 
cankard, 6-8 -kred, 7 -cered, 6- cankered. 
[f. Canker v. +-ED.] 

L Ulcerated, gangrened. 

1308 TREVISA Barth, le PR xvi. xxiv. (1498) 783 Rotyd 
woundes. .cancred other festred. 1720 WELTON Super Son 
of God IL, xxiv, 654 Old cankered sores. 3 

+2, Rusted, corroded; tarnished. Ots, exc. déad. 

1570 Levins Afani~. 49 Cankred, ferruginosus. 1897 
Suaks. 2 Hex, /V, ty. iv. 72 The canker'd heapes of strange- 
atchieued Gold. 1611 Bintr Yas. v. 3 Your gold and siluer 
is cankered. 1799 G. Sautn Labora. 1. 227 The iron, . will 
become cankered. . 

3. OF plants: a. Infected with canker.  b. 
Eaten by a cankerworm. 

¢x530 More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 88/2 The cancred rote 
ofpride. 1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 205 If you find any 
[Tulips] to be Canker’d, 1803 Ann. Rev. 1. 767/1 A new 
and effectual method of.. curing cankered trees, 1837 
Hawtuorne Twice-fold T, (1851) I. vi. 115 To pine and 
sy like a cankered rosebud. : 

+4. Infected, polluted ; infectious, venomous. 

1633 Mitton Arcades 53 What the .. hurtful worm with 
cankered venom bites. 2679 Pror Staffordsh. (1686) 106 
The Colepit waters, especially those they call Canker'’d 
waters, that kill all the fish wherever they fall into the 
Rivers. e : 

5. fig. Infected with evil; corrupt, depraved. 

1440 York Afyst. vii. 97 Here ig a cankerd company, 
1513 Dovcias 4euzis v. iv. 72 Defend 3ow fra that cankyrit 
Iv.7. kankeyryt] cast. 1535 CoveRDALE Susanna 52 O thou 
olde canckerde carle, that hast vsed thy wickednesse so 
longe. ryss Harrsrietp Divorce Ffen. VILL (1878) 296 
Dangerous, pestilent, cankered heresy, 1695 Kennetr Par. 
Axtig. App. 693 The cancred greediness of worldly minded 
men. 1797 Gopwin Zuguirer 1. ii, 9 The .. most cankered 
villain. 1857 H, Reep Lect. Brit, Poets vit. 2g0 A can- 
kered profligate, case-hardened in sensuality. 2 

We. alignant, envious; ill-natured, spiteful ; 


ill-tempered, crabbed. (This and preceding sense 


were exceedingly frequent in 26th c.) 

rg13 Doucias @neis v. xt. 12 Rolling in mynd full mony 
cankarit bloik. 2835 Stzwarr Cvovt, Scot. I. 60 Cruell and 
crabit, and cankerit of kynd. 1: Facions Pref. 
zo Any cankered reprehendour of other mens doynges, 
1595 Suaxs. Fol u. i, 194 A wicked will., A cankred 
Grandams will! 1628 Sruxetey Petit. in Harl. Mise. 
(Malh.) III. 394.A cancered enemy to ‘God and his Sove- 
reign. 1816 Scott Azttig. xxv,‘ What ails ye to be cankered, 


‘man, wi’ your friends?” 1859 C. Bronré Shivday x. 146 The 


vinegar discourse of a cankered old maid. 
Cankeredly (keenkeidli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] ‘Spitefully, malignantly ; speevienly: 
xg35 Stewarr Cron. Scot. V1. 447 Rycht .cankartlie he 
ansuerit him, 3559 Afirr. Mag. gor. So cankardly'he had 


CANKEREDNESS. 


Cankeredness.. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] Malice, 
spite; ill-humour; crabbed temper.: 

1538 Str T. Wriotnesty in Ellis Orig. Lett? u. IL. 109 
Thinking . . with his clemencye to conquerre their cancerd- 
nes. 1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasiu. Par, Pref, to Luke 3a, With 
malicious cancardnesse, 1660 Hacker’ Sermt. Whitehall 
22 Mar. 8 The cankardness of two men cost them fourty 
years bondage more. 


Ca‘nkerfret, sd. Obs. or dial. [See next, and 
the verb.] 

+1. Corrosion by rust. Ods. 

x618 Boron Florus u. iii, 86 That the Armes of the Ro- 
mans might not take dust, or canker-fret. [Or is this vd. 2] 

2. ‘Copperas’ (? Verdigris). 8. ‘A sore or 
blister in the mouth. Zasé” Halliwell. - 
.tCankerfret, a. Obs. [f. Canker sd. + FREr 
pa. pple. ‘eaten away, gnawed’.] a. Eaten away 
with ‘canker’ or gangrene; b. Corroded with rust. 

1297 R. Grouc. 299 Somme by come cancrefrete, & somme 
blynde ober wode. 1603 H. Crosse Vertucs Commrw. (1878) 
56 Blades. .canker-fret and rustie within, 

+Ca'nkerfret, v. Ods. [f. Canker sd. + 
FRET v.] a. frans. To eat with ‘canker’. b. 
éntr. To become cankered ; to rust. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 36 Which else through ease and 
selfe-love would rust and. cankerfret. Jdid. 103 Ere [this 
sin] have cankerfretted the soul. 

Cankering (keykorin), fl. a. [f. Canker v. 
+-InG2,] That cankers: see CANKER v. 

1388 Weir Pref EA. Jerome vii.69 Thorou3 cancrynge 
rust [1382 rust wastynge]. x523 More Arch. /// (1641) 
439 Neither fretting time, nor cancaring oblivion. 1673 
T. Monck (¢éf¢e) Cure for the Cankering Errors of the New 
Eutychians, 1775 Apa Asier. nd. 196 The rust it had 
contracted, through the fault of cankering time. 1814 
Soutney Juscript. xxxvii. Wks. LI]. 158 A slow and can- 
kering malady. 1832 Lanner £.xfed. Niger I. i, 32 Cut- 

. lasses. ..half devoured with cankering rust. 
+Cankerly, a. and adv. Obs. [f. CANKER sd. 
+-Ly.] = CANKERED, CANKEREDLY. 

rg80 H. Girrorp Gillo/lowers (1875) 6 That crabbed and 
canckerly naturde curre. 

Cankerous (kx'nkeras), a. Forms: 6-8 can- 
erous, 7 cankrous, -ckerous, -carous, 7— can- 
kerous. [f. CANKER sd, + -ous, after It. cancheroso, 
F. chancretx.] 

1. Of the nature of a CANKER, or eating sore; 
cancerous, gangrenous. 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. u. iii, 18 The begynnynge 
of cancrous corruption. 1616 Surrt. & Markn. Coun/r. 
arnt 390 Cankrous vicers of the mouth. 1725 Braptey 
Fam, Dict.s.v. Malanders, Being a sharp Salve, it will 
kill the canckerous Humour. 

+b. Rusty, like rust. Ods. 

ac Bices New Disp. ? 160 A canckerous and zruginous 
quality. 

c. Of the nature of canker or blight in plants. 

1866 B, Taytor Fineyard Saint Poems (1866) 206 The 
vines were brown with cankerous rust. 1866 Fetton «inc. 
§ Mod, Gr, I. xi, 196 Cankerous blight, fruit-withering. 

+2. Affected with canker; in a state of decay. 

1609 W. M. Afax in ALoone in Halliw, Charac. Bhs, (1857) 
99 Your flesh, rotten; your bones, cankerous. : 

Having the qualities of a canker; eating 
into the flesh ; corroding ; infectious. 

1691 ‘I. Have] tcc. New Invent. 17 A Cancarous and 

_ Corrodingsubstance. 1833 Mrs. Brownine Prometh. Bound 
Poems 1850 1. 186 These cankerous fetters, 

4. fig. 

x620 Dexker Dreame (1860) 18 Cank’rous enuy. «1734 
Nortn Lai. ut vi. ? 36. 40 His Words are cancrous, and 
fall as Excrements, 19735 Tomson Liberty wv. so Tyran- 
nick rule .. whose cancrous shackles seiz’d The envenom'd 
soul. 288 Mrs. Prazp Policy § P. I. 100 A cankerous 
regret, 

Canker worm (ke'nkazwiim), [CANKER sb. 4.] 

1. A caterpillar that destroys buds and leaves, 
a CANKER (sense 4). b. spec. (in U.S.) The larva 
of the Geometva brimata or winter moth. 

1530 Patscr, 202/2 Cancker worme, wer de chanucre, 1611 
Biste Feet i. 4 That which the locust hath left, hath the 
canker-worme.eaten, 1634 CANNE iVecess, Separ. (1849) 36 
Viperous generation, caterpillars, moths, canker-worms. 
1820 Scotr Afonast. v, Pestilential heresy ..as a_canker- 
worm in the rose-garland of the Spouse, 184: Emerson 
Leet, Times Wks, (Bohn) IL, 260 The canker-worms have 
crawled to the topmost bough of the wild elm, 1863 Loncr, 
Birds Killingw. 196'From the trees spun down the canker- 
worms upon the passers-by, : 

» Jig. era © 

xg80 in Fan's S. P. (1845) TI. 307 Unto the minde acanker- 
worme of care, 164 Mitton Ch, Gove. vi, (1851) 121 Must 
tradition. be the perpetuall canker-worme to eat out Gods 
commandments? 2858 Froupe Aést. Eng. IIL. xiii. 148 

ies. are cankerworms, and spoil all causes, good or bad. 

Cankery (kernkeri), z. Also 4-cankry. [f. 
CANKER 5b. +-¥1,] _ ; 

‘tL. Of the nature of a canker; gangrenous. Ods. 
. 7398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. Vix. (1495) 274 Noli me 
tangere is a cankry postume in the face. 

ie Jtieeted with CANKER. ; 
- 1674 R. Gopvrey Jn, § Ab, Physic 79 Others [seem'd Lo 
be] Cankery or Black-Chollery, i is : 

tb, Rusty ;- affected as if with rust. Ods. 

“1744 Wocan in J. Burton Gennineness Clarendon's Hist. 

140 The ink being turned brown and cankry, - 
ce. OF trees. Z ae 

+, 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 136 Cut off as much as 

you can of the Cankry Boughs. “1802 W. Forsyri Fruit 


-nel(l, 7-8 cannal(l. Sec also Caran 


‘70 


Trees vii. (1824) 188 Finding the pear-trees in Kensington 
gardens in a very cankery, and unfruitful state. 

8. fig. Cankerous ; ill-humoured, crabbed. Se. 

1786 Burns Ef. Major Logau iv, Cankrie care. 1791 A. 
Wuson Zpfie & Deil Poet. Wks. (2846) 85 Right cankry 
to hersel’ she cracket. ‘ — Poents (1816) 40 (Jam.} The can- 
kriest then was kittled up to daffing. 

Canking, wé/. sb.: see CANK v. 

Canmesse. Obs. A-variant of CANVASS. 

1570 Levins J/anif. 85 Canmesse, canabis. 

Cann, v. Nauti. See Con. by 

rst Smotierr Per. Pic. (1779) I. ii. 14, I must confess 
you did not steer; but howsomever, you canned all the 
way. 1826 Scorr in Lockhart xxiv. (Chandos) 571 Though 
I shall not desire to steer, Jam the only person that can 
cann, as Lieut. Hatchway says, to any good purpose. 

Cann, obs. form of Cay, 

|| Canna (kernd), sb.1 [L. canna reed, Cane, 
taken in Got. as the name of an entirely different 
genus.] A genus of endogenous plants (N.O. 
Afarantacex), with brightly coloured flowers, yel- 
low, red, or orange, and ornamental foliage, na- 
tives of warm climates, but cultivated in Britain. 


1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 197 Sow on the Hot-bed.. | 


Canna Indica..and the like rare and exotic Plants. 1767 
J. Abencrommie Zu, Aan oon Gard. 742/2 Canna, Indian 
shot, or canacorus, 1883 Pad? Afall G. 17 Sept. 4/1 Mark 
also the crescent-shaped bed of Cannas—the Indian shot, 
as it is sometimes called, from the seed being so hard that 
the Indians used it as a missile. 

|| Canna, sb.2 See Cane 50,1 7. 

1600 Pory Leo's Africa u. 61 A Canna (a measure proper 
to this region containing two elles) of course cloth is solde 
for halfe a peece of gold: 

Canna, (in 16th c. canuocht), Sc. form of can- 
not: see CAN v. 

12x Ramsay Poeuts (1877) 11. 267 He disna live that canna 
link The glass about. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Anbr, Wks. 
1855 1. 230, I canna read Greek—except in a Latin transla- 
tion done into English. 


Canna, var. of CANNACH. 

Cannabal, obs. form of CANNIBAL, 
Cannabic (kana bik), a. [f. Gr. xavvaBes (L. 
cannabis) hemp +-1¢.] Of the nature of hemp. 
Cannabic contposition, a substance composed of 
a basis of hemp amalgamated with resin, and 
made into thick sheets, available for the same 
purposes as papier miché. Catnnabene (Chem.), a 
volatile, colourless, strong-smelling liquid obtained 
from Indian hemp. Ca'nnabin (Chem.), the 
poisonous resin of the extract of Indian hemp. 
Ca‘nnabine @., of or pertaining to hemp. || Can- 
nabis indica, Indian hemp; the dried flowering 
tops of the female plants of Cannabis sativa, 


grown in warm countries. 

173t Batter vol, II, Cannabine, of hemp or hempen. mre 
Watts Dict. Chent. VI. 391 Cannabene exerts a powerful 
intoxicating action, though in this respect it is less energetic 
than cannabin, the resin of Indian hemp. dé, I. 735 Can- 
nabis indica .. used in the Hast as an intoxicating agent. 

Cannabie, obs. Sc. form of Canopy. 

Cannach (ka'nix). Sc. Alsocanna. [a. Gaelic 
cdnach.] The Cotton-grass (Zvtophorunt). 

1803 Mrs. Grant 2oents 42(Jam.) The downy cannach of 
the wat’ry moors. 1804 Graname Sabbath 244 Where the 


leafless cannachs wave their tufts Of silky white. 180 Scorr 
Lady of L.u. xv, Still as the canna’s hoary-beard, 852 
D. Moir Desert. Churchyard, The hoary cannach. 

Cannailyie, cannale, obs. ff. CANAILLE. 

Cannakin, obs. form of CANNIKIN,’ 

Cannal, obs, f. CANNEL, CANAL, KennEL, 

Cannapie, obs. form of Canopy. 

Cannas, canness, obs. Sc. ff. Canvas 5d, 

Canne, obs. form of Caw sé.1, Kuan 1, : 

Canned (kend), p67. a. [f. Can v8] Put up 
or preserved in a can ; tinned. 

1865 Jorn. Star 13 Apr, Canned milk, 1879 Boppam- 
Wuetnam Roratina 140 note, A small quantity of canned 
Provisions. 1882 JVewsf~., Canned beef and mutton. * 


Cannefas, obs. form of Canvas sb, 

+ Cannel, canel (kent), st.1 Obs. Forms: 
4-6 canel, 5 canell, 5-6 kanel, 6 crnelle, can- 
(ME. 
canel, kanel, x1. ONY. canel channel of a river, 
conduit, etc.; the central OF. form was chanel, 
whence the parallel ME. chanel, later channel. 
I. canel, chanel, correspond to Pr., Sp. canal, It. 
canale:—\.. canal-em pipe, groove, channel, etc. 
After Canab was introduced in 16th c., canned 
gradually became obsolete, though sense 2 still 
exists in the form Kenner, and CANNEL-BONE, 
from sense 5, is in 18th c. dictionaries. 
of these senses channel also occurs as a parallel 
form ; and all the other senses have been taken up 
either by CHANNEL or by Cannan] | 

+L, (form caneZ) The natural bed-of a’stream of 
water; a water-course. -Obs. Now Cuannen. 

@ pe Cursor A, 1866 He did pe waters ga til pair canels 


pat bai com fra. /ééd, 22577 (Gétt.) In-til hir canel [z, » 
chanel] sal scho [be se] turn, And als ti] pairis ilk a burn. 


+2. (forms cael, cannel) The gutter or surface 
water-course in a street, or bya road, This sense 


In both - 


CANNEL. 


still survives as KENNEL sd.2, q.v.. (The 18th c. 
spelling caxnad was app. influenced by caval.) . 

c1380 WyeLir Serv, Sel. Wks. II. 335 ei, grutchiden 
ajens bis water, and drunken podel water S be canel. er4go 
Loneticnh Grail xxxix. 244° Is likned to a flood .. that 
trowbled as a kanel schal be. c¢x4qg0 Promp. Parv, 60/2 
Canel, or chanelle [H. in the weye, P.in the strete], cana- 
dis [P. aguagiunt], 1533 More Afol. xxxii. Wks. 896/: 
They wyll..knele downe in the kanel and make their praiers 
in the open stretes. 1563 Homilies 11. Gluttony, etc. (1859) 
303 They lie stinking in our bodies, as in a lothsome sink 
orcanell. 1666 Perys Diary 6 Sept., It was pretty to see 
how hard the women did work in the cannells, sweeping 
of water, 1756 C. Lucas Zss. Waters 1.83 The common 
cannals in the streets, 7 

Jg. 1540 Exyor Jmage Gow. (1556) 59 All the stynkynge 
canelles of vice, 1657 Reeve God's Plea 92 Unravell your 
lives, sweep the hid corners, rake the cannels. 

+8. (form cane?) A pipe or tube; a tap for a 
cask. Obs, 

c1420 Padlad. on Hus. 1. 464 Canels or pipes wynes forth 
to lede Into the vat. cxq460 J. Russer,, BA. Nurture in 
Babees Bk, 121 Looke bow haue tarrers [and] wyne canels, 
1629 Church-w. Acc. Houghton-ie-Spring Given for a 
spidick and a Cannell—jd. : 
+4. Channel, passage. Obs. 


* 1561 Hopy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) Xija, When 


the canelles of the body be so feeble, that the soule can 
not through them worke hyr feates. 

+5. The neck. Ods. = CHANNEL sd.) 10, Krn- 
NEL 56,3 [An ancient sense, the origin of which is 
not quite clear. Cotgr. has F. canneau dt col 
‘the nape of the neck’, Littré ‘le conduit qui 
traverse le cou’, evidently the medullary canal of 
the cervical vertebrae (see F. zgue in Devic). 
Matzner compares also L, candlis anime wind- 
pipe. Hence CANNEL-BONE, CHANNEL-BONE.] 

€1340 Gaw., § Gr. Kut. 2298 Kepe py kanel at pis kest. 

+6. (See quot.) Ods. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 60(MS. K.) Canel ofa belle, cancilus. 

7. Comb, (sense 2), canel-dung, canel-raker (cf. 
KENNEL); (Sense 5) canel-piece, a piece of 
armour for the neck ; see also CANNEL-BONE. 

1593 H. Suir Sermz, (1866) 11. 33 When we knocked at 
the *cannel-door, then the good door wasshut. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, ccxlviii, 316 The women .. came out with stones & 
*canel dunge [Fanyan sg9 ‘ordure of the strete’}, 1430 
Lypa. Chron. Troy m. xxii, Some wolde haue of plate a 
bauer That on the brest fastned bea forne The *Canell pece 
more easy to be borne. ¢xs00 Cocke Loreli’s B. 10 Be- 
wardes, brycke borners, and *canel rakers, 1541 Barnes 
IVks. (1573) 244/1 Carter or Cardinall, butcher or Byshop, 
tancardbearer or cannelraker. 1580 Barer Ade. C 58 A 
cannel raker, Jurgator Jlatearum, ae 

Cannel (ke'ntl), 54.2 Forms: 6 canel, (7-8 
eanole, 7’cannol), 7 cannell, cannal, 8 canal, 
cannil, kennel, (7-8 channel, 8-9 candle), 7- 
eannel. [Of northern, prob. Lancashire origin. 
Can'le, cannle is the Sc. and northern form of 
candle, and the opinion has been expressed, at 
least since carly in the 18th c., that cansel-coal is 
really =‘candle-coal’, It does not appear in evi- 
dence that the pronunciation of candle as cai’le 
goes back in Lancashire to the 16th c., though 
such may be the case. A greater difficulty is that 
it is doubtful whether the original name was not 
simply cael, rather than cannel coal: sec the first 
mention in Leland 1538. But no other etymo- 
logical conjecture yet offered will bear examination, 
The following quotations refer to the derivation : 

«1734 Nonrit Lives 1, 294 Famous for yielding the Canal 
(or Candle) coal. It is so termed, as I guess, because the 
manufacturers in that country use no candle, but work’ by 
the light of their coal fire. 1796 Kirwan J/in, 11. 52 Can. 
nel Coal. This is found chietly in Lancashire, its proper 
name is Candle Coal, as it burns like a Candle, but Candles 
in that shire are called Cannels, 18zx Pinkerton Petal. 
I, 572 Cannel coal, so called from the enunciation of the 
word candle, in Scotland and the north of England, be- 
cause its flame is clear and pure, like that of a candle. 
1836 Siz G, Hean Home Tour 14 It seems to be the general 
opinion that having been used to light the men at their 
work, and serving as candle, it became by corruption ‘ Can- 
nel’ coat. 1875 Roninson IViitly Gloss. (E.D.S,) Canale, 
acandle. Cannée-cond or kenunel-coal, so called because it 
burns without smoke like a candle.] 


A bituminous coal (in Scotland called favvol- 


* oa), which burns with a very bright flame, and, 


from its richness in volatile matter, is much used 
in the manufacture of coal oils and gas; ils texture 
is sufficiently compact and hard to allow of its 
being cut and polished like jet. | oe : 
838 Leann Jin, VII. 47 Mr. Bradeshau hath a place 
caullid Hawe a myle from Wigan,’ He hath founde moche 
Canel like Se Coole in his Grounde very profitable to hym. 
x673 R, Brome Grittania in N. § Q. Ser. ur. VIL. 485/1 
Wigan is famous for..the choicest Coal in England called 
cannell. x690 B. E. Dict, Cant, Crew, Cannal, choice 
Coals. .that Blazé and Burn pleasantly. 1700 Leicn Lanc. 
§ Chesh, in N.§ QO. Ser. ut-VIL 485/2 The Kennel near 
Haigh, from which by distillation inaretort, will come over 
a very severe ‘vitriolic water.” 1836 Sir G. Heap Home 
Tour 4 In Liverpool and “elsewhere it is advertised by 
boards and’ placards ‘Coal and Cannel sold here’.. 1860 
TyNDALL Glac. 1. App: 437, Boghead Cannel .. was once a 
mass of mud. 1864 Daily Tel. 16 July Advt., The ‘Curly’ - 
Cannel of a small district in Flintshire yields a larger per- 
centage of crude mineral oil..than any cannel, ONG 


CANNEL, 


attrib, 1869 Roscor lent. Chem. 98 Cannel gas is said 
to be equal to 34.4 candles. rere i 
b, Also called cazzel coal, 

1610 HoLLAND Camden's Brit. 1.735 Commonly called 
Canole cole, 3679 PLot Staffordsh, (1686) 125 ‘Lhe Cannel. 
coal being’the hardest. .will take a passable polish, .¢1728 
Woorwarp (J.) Our' canal-coal nearly equals the -foreign 
jet. 19773 Gentl, Afag. May, A head of his present majesty, 
cut in cannil coal. 1878 Green Coad i. 30 Cannel coal does 
not soil the fingers.” 

e. Occasionally, also chanel coal, by assoc. 
with Canwer sd.1 and its variant CHANNEL. 

x669 Lister in Ray's Philos. Lett, (2718) 55, I _do think 
them not Channel because they burn with much Difficulty, 
1751 S. Wuatiny Zug. Gazeteer, Gia (Lanc.) Channel. 
coal, which .. may be taken up in a handkerchief without 
soiling it... They make snuff-boxes and other toys of it. 

d, Often (since 1700) written candle-coal. 

+1734 [see above). 1769 De Koes Tour Gt, Brit, IIL 28: 
Between Wigan and Bolton, is found great Plenty of what 
they call Canel or Candle Coal, 1793 Statist, Acc. Scat, 
VI. 424 (Jam.) At Blair, beds of an inflammable substance, 
having some resemblance of jet, here called candle-coal, 
or light coal. 280g Fotsytn Beauties Scotl, 11, 467 That 
light, hard, grey-coloured species called here candle coal, 

+Carnnel, v. Ods. Sc. [a. F. canne-ler.] ‘To 
channel, to chamfer’ (Jamieson). 

Cannel, -ell, var. Cane, Obs., Sc. f, CANDLE. 

+Camnnel-bone. Oés. Forms; 4-7 canel-, 
5 canelle-, 5-7 cannell-, 6 cainell-, 6-7 canell-, 
7 canal-,kannell-, cannel-. [f. camel, kanel, kenel 
‘neck’; see CANNELSO.1 5, and CHANNEL sé, 
whence also the form CHANNEL-BONE.] 

1, The ‘ neck-bone’: perh. properly the cervical 
vertebrae, which form the medullary canal. (But 
it is not easy to know in what’sense early writers 
used it, Quotations ¢1420, 1593, may belong to 
sense 2; and the Dict. explanations of 17—18th c. 
are of uncertain authority.) 

©1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunuche 943 Hyt (her neck] was 
white smothe streght, and pure flatte Wythouten hole or 
canel-boon, ¢1420 Anturs Arth. xl, 12 The squrd squappes 
in toe His canel-bone allsoe, And cleuet his schild clene, 
1337 4. Arthur (Copland) 1v. xxviii, His swerd kerued him 
unto his canell boone. 1593 GoLpINc Ovid's ATet. 284 [He] 
thrust him through the place in which the necke and shoul. 
ders joine; He groand, and from his cannell-bone could 
scarcely pull the stake. 1656 Brount (rlossogr., Cannel 
Sone, the Neck or Throat-bone. 1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's 
Archit, 149 The cannel bone of the Throat. 2678-96 Pru.- 
Lips, Canned-bone, the neck-bone or wind-pipe, 17ax Bary, 
Canel-bone, the Neck or Throat Bone, so named, because of 
its resembling a Canal.,- ; 

2. The collar-hone or clavicle. 

1420 [see prec.) 1470 Henry Wallace v. 823 Baith cannell 
bayne [xst ed. 2470 collar-bane] and schuldir blaid in twa 

“Throuch the mid cost, the gud suerd gart he ga. rs48 
Patten Lag. Scot, 47 (Jam.) The Lorde Hume. .had a fall 
from his horse, and burst’ so the canell-bone of his neck, 
that he was fayne to be caryed a a to Edenborowe. 
1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 409. His cannell bone was 
broken which knitteth the two shoulders together in the 
forepart. 261 Corcr., C/avicrles, the kannell bones, chan- 
nell bones, necke-bones, ‘craw-bones; extending (on each 
side one) from the bottome of the throat vnto the top of the 
shoulder. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Unl. § 219. 6 Lhe two 
Shoulder-blades (which the Cannel-bones, called in birds, 
furcule:, that is little forks, couple to the Chest). 

8, ? The haunch-bone or ilium of an animal. 

¢1460 J. Russen, Bk, Nurture in Babees Bk, (1868) 145 
Betwene pe hyndur leggis {of pe cony) pecke fe canelle 
boone, 16x10 Marxian AZasterp, ut. clvii. 463 The vpper 
thigh bone goeth into the pot of the Cannel-bone. 

annel coal: see CANNEL sb.2 

+ Cannellate, -elate, a. Arch, Obs. [After 
It. cannellato ‘wrought hollow or chamfered as a 
reed’ (Florio), and F, carzelé, pa. pple. of caszeler 
to channel or flute, as canneler une colonne; cl. 
canneax- fluting, and med.L. cavel/us channel. 
(The number of 27’s and ?’s is thus: quite unfixed.) 
The Tr. and It. words ‘are taken as immediately 
connected with cannella, cannelle, dim. of canna, 
anne reed, cane, but F. caveat can hardly’ be 
separated from OF, cae/, one of the forms of 
canal: see CANAL, CHANNEL] Channelled, fluted. 
"1673 Ray Trav, 738) II. 359 They are cannellate, and 
there are now standing seventeen of them. 676 I. VERNON 
in Phdh, Trans, U1: 379 These Fillars..are canellate, 

+Cannel-nail, Obs. 

2630 Marxaam Masterp. W. xcviii, 389 Some, canell naile, 
or other naile piercing the soale, 1639 I. De Grey Conmpi, 
HTorsem, x99 If your horse have gotten a sore foot by meanes 
of any cannell-niayle, 

.Cannelure (kernélitiz). Also 8 canalure, 
[sm Fy caanelure groove, £. canneler to CHANNEL] 
A groove, fluting’; also called CHANNELURR. 

_ Hence Ca‘nnelured a., grooved, fluted. 

3788 Gent, Mag, XXV, 128 The colour of this shell is the 
purest white; its canalures or ribs; which serpentize, are 
crossed by circular'lines. ' 1866 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 350 The 
hinder cannelure of the bullet. 1882 Greener Gun 153 Swiss 
-long-range cannelured bullets, 

N Camneéquin (Ke-nekin). [a: F. connequin 
=Pg. canegtin, Sp. caniqui.] A kind of white 
cotton cloth from the East Indies. my ; 

1847 in Craic ; and {i mod. Dicts,.”~” ; ‘ 
Canner (keeno1). | [f..Can 7.34+-8R1; of. Can- 
NED.] ‘ Oné who cans meat, fish, fruit, etc, . ‘ 


71 


+1878 N. H. Brsuor Voy. Pater Canoe 120 The canners 


» take a large portion of the best peaches. 1878 Robinson's 


‘Epitome of Lit. Sept. 136/2 A canner of tomatoes. Afod. 


ewspaper, Fifteen million lobsters are annually used by 
the Maine canners, ; 

Cannery (kentri). [f. as prec. + -ERY.] A 
factory where ment, fruit, ete. are canned. 

1879 Echo 18 Oct. 1/5 The salmon canneries in Oregon. 
1880 Libr. Unio. Knowl, X1, 47 (Oregon) The first [salmon] 
cannery was established in 1868 by Mr. Hume, of Maine. 

Cannes, -e8s, obs. Sc. forms of CANVas, 

Cannet (kenét). ‘Her. [a. F. canette, dim. of 
cane duck.] A duck, borne as a charge, without 
feet or bill. ; 

Cannibal (kenibil). Forms: 6-8 canibal, 
6-7 caniball(e, canniball, 7 cannabel, 7- can- 
nibal. [In 16th c. pl. Canzbales, a. Sp. Cantbales, 
originally one of the forms of the ethnic name 
Carié or Caribes, a fierce nation of the West 
Indies, who are recorded to have been anshro- 
pophagi, md from whom the name was subse- 
quently extended as a descriptive term. 

Professor J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, has pointed out 
that ?, 7, 7 interchange dialectally in American languages, 
whence the variant forms Caniba, Caribe, Galibi: and that 
Columbus's first representation of the name as he heard it 
from the Cubans was Canibales, explained as ‘los de Caniba 
or Canima’; when he landed on Hayti, he heard the name 
of the people as Carzérs and their country Carvii; the latter 
was alterwards identified with Puerto Rico, named by the 
Spaniards ‘ Isla de Carib’, ‘which in some islands ', Colum- 
bus says, ‘they call Canséa, but in Hayti Cavié’. Ap- 
parently, however, it was only foreigners who made a place- 
name out of that of the people : according to Oviedo (Hist. 
Gen, 11, viii.) cartbe signifies * brave and daring’, with which 
Prof. ‘Trumbull compares the Tupi cazyba ‘superior man, 
hero, 2/7’. Catie-An is app, another variant =carib-an; cf. 
Galibé above-mentioned. 

Columbus's notion on hearing of Caniba was to associate 
the name with the Grand Kian, whose dominions he be- 
lieved to be not far distant ; he held ‘que Caniba noes otra 
cosa sino Ja gente del Gran Can’. Toconnect the name with 
Sp. can, It. cane, L. cant's dog, was a later delusion, enter- 
tained by Geraldini, Bp. of San i 1521-53 it natu- 
rally tickled the etymological fancy of the 16th c., and may 
have helped to perpetuate the particular form canibad in 
association with the sense aes agi. See Prof.‘lrum- 
bull’s article, in M. § Q. Ser. v. IV. 172.) 

1. A man (sf. 2 savage) that eats human flesh ; 
a man-eater, an anthropophagite. Originally pro- 


per name of the man-eating Caribs of the Antilles. 

1883 Even Treat, New Jud. (tr. Sebastian Munster Cos- 
sog. 15) Arb. 30 Columbus .. sayled toward y® South, and 
at y* length came to the Ilandes of the Canibals. And 
because he came thether on the Sundaye called the Domini- 
cal day, he called the Iland .. Dominica .. Insula Crucis. . 
was also an Ilande of the Canibales. rgss — Decades New 
World (tr. Peter Martyr oft t (Arb.) 66 The wylde and 
myscheuous people call ibales or Caribes, which 
were accustomed to eate mannes flesshe (and called of the 
olde writers Anthropophagi).. Vexed with the incursions 
of these manhuntyng Cantbales. 1584 R. Scot Discoz, 
Witcher, u. ix, Kin to the Anthropophagi_and_Canibals, 
1594 J. Davis Seaman's Seer. u, (x 4 12 The Canibals of 
America flye the presence of men. 1604 Sas. Od. 1. iii. 
143 The Canibals that each others eate. 166: Hicker. 
INGILL Jamaica 76 Thence they are call'd Caribs, or Canni- 
bals. 2679 Estad?. Test 18 The fierce Cannibals of the 
West Indies, 1748 Anson Voy, u. vii. (ed, 4) 480 The ne- 
cessity of turning cannibal. 1772 Primstizy Wat. & Rev. 
Kelis. (3782) ILI. so M. Voltaire... represents the Jews as 
canibals, x852 Tu. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav, 11], a4 
Geraldini, who to Latinize all barbarous denomina- 
tions, recognized m the Cannibals the manners of dogs 
(canes). 3865 Livincstone Zamibesi iii, 67 Nearly all blac 
believe the whites to be cannibals, 

b. fig. (sometimes formerly as a strong term of 
abuse for ‘ bloodthirsty savage ’). 

1363-87 Foxe A. § MW. (1684) IIT, 739 (On Boner’s portrait) 
‘This Cannibal in three years 5 ‘wo hundred Martyrs 
slew. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hex. VJ, v. v. 61_Butchers and Vil- 
laines, bloudy Caniballes, How sweet a Plant haue you vn- 
timely cropt. 1604 Hreron Js, 1. 559 Such are his carnall 
cardinals, Or rather bloudy cani! 3845 Sroppart in 
Encyel, Metrop. (1847) 1. 159/z The late Mr. Windham, an 


“accomplished scholar .. whom Mr. Tooke calls .. 2 ‘canni- 


= 


bal’, and ‘a cowardlyassassin’. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life 
vii. Wks. (Bohn) IT. 420 Sickness is a cannibal which eats 
up all the life and youth it can lay hold of. 

2. An animal that preys on its own species. 

2796 Morse Amen, Geog: 1. 696 The shark and great black 
stingray, are insatiable cannibals. 288z Darwin Earth 
Wornts 1, 37 They [worms] are cannibals, 

3. attrib. Pertaining to a cannibal, cannibal-like ; 
bloodthirsty. : ; 

1596 Nasne Saffron Waldex 120 He is such a vaine Bae 
silisco..& swarmeth in vile Canniball words. 1607 Car. 
MAN Bussy D' Ams, Plays 1873 TL. 58 To feede The rauenous 
wolfe of thy most Canibal valour. @1694 TitLotson Sern. 
xcix. (1742) VI. 1591 They have the face to complain of the 
cannibal laws, and bloody persecutions of the church of 
England.- x7g0 Burne 77. Rev. 210 To stimulate their 
cannibal appetites. 1835 Macautay Mist. Eng. HY, xiv. 
goo The street poets portioned out all his joints with can- 
nibal ferocity, 1873 Spectator 2 Feb, 240/1 He {the shrike] 
is a cannibal bird. - 

Cannibale-an, 2. razz, In 7 cannibe-llian. 
[f. prec. +-BAN, -IAN.] = CANNIBALIC. 

x602 Carew Corzwall 34a, His Canniballian fellowes. 
1845 Blackw. Mag. LVI. s2 His cannibalean majesty. - 

Cannibalic (kenibeelik); a. [f.as prec, +-10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or. characteristic of a cannibal, 

_ %837 Dickens Pick. (1842) I, 413 The fat youth gave a 


CANNON. 


semi-cannibalic leer at Mr, Weller, 1844 — Mast, Chue, 
xxxvii, Preparers of cannibalie pastry, 1886 Bracke iViat 
does Hist. Leach ? 11x In this worse than cannibalic style. 

Cannibalish (kenibilif), a, [f. as prec. + 
-ISH.] Savouring of cannibalism. 

1837 New Month. Alag. XUIX. 522 It is rather a canni- 
balish proceeding, 1863 Possibil. of Creation 291 The poor 
fellow would be horrified at the cannibalish suggestion. 

Cannibalism (kenibiliz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-Isx-] The practice of eating the flesh of one’s 
fellow-creatures, jig. Bloodthirsty barbarity. 
i796 Burke Regic. Peace 1. Wks. VUE 1797-8 By canni- 

ism; I mean their devouring, as a nutriment of their 
ferocity, some part of the bodies of those they have mur- 
dered. 1824 D’Isragui Cur. Lit., Dk. Buckhm. (1866) 312 
The political cannibalism of the mob, 1879 Wattacr 
slustralx. 93 Cannibalism is.. practised in most of the tribes. 

Cannibalistic (kcemibili'stik), a. [f. as prec. 

+-I8T +-1C.} Addicted to or pertaining to canni- 
balism, Hence Cainnibali'stically a/v. 

1851 Fraser's Afag, XLII, 476 They see Englishmen .. 
pugnacious, intemperate, and cannibalistic. 1884 Pad? Afall 
Budget 22 Aug. 27/1 Badgers are cqually cannibalistic. 
1851 H. Metvitte Whale x. 55 Queequey was General 
Washington canniballistically developed. 

Cannibality. vare. [see -1r¥.] =CANNIBALISM. 

1796 Monthly Mag. 1. 294 Cannibality, or man-eating, 
has always existed as a condition and practice of mankind, 

Cannibally (keenibili), edo. ([f. as prec. + 
-LY*.] After the manner of a cannibal. Also /ie. 

1607 SHaks. Cov, 1v, v. 200 And hee had bin Cannibally 
ginen, hee might haue boyld and eaten him too. ryoa C, 
Matuer AZagn, Chr. 1. App. (1852) 194 To have cannibally 
devoured one another. x 

+ Cannibe, a. Obs. [Conjectured by some to 
he for F. canzf or its OF. dim. canzver.] 

€1420 Palteud. an Hush. 1. 1137 Showe forth also the can- 
nibe knyves lite In plantes yonge a branch awaie to take, 

Cannie: sec Canny, 

Cannikin, canikin (ke‘nikin). Forms: 
6-9 canni-, cani-, 7 canna-,9 canakin. [dim. f. 
Can sh.1: cf. Du. hanneken, Eng. mannthin, panni- 
Ain, and see -KIN.] A small can or drinking vessel, 

1s70 Lee. Bp. St. Andrew in Se. Poems 16th C. 18, 313 
‘Jam.) Carruse, and hald the cannikin klynclene. 1604 
Suaks, Oth. u. iit, 71 And Jet me the Cannakin clinke, 
clinke. [1658 Hexuam Da. Dict., Nanncken, a small Canne, 
Pot, or Cruse.) 1764 Gentl, Mag. XXXIV. 89 And clink 
the cannikin here below. 2845 Browsine /2ight Duchess 
xvi. 1 When the liquor’s out why clink the cannikin? 1849 
Blackw, Mag. UXV1. 570 With a canikin of rum, 

b. ge (see quots.) 

1688 R. Home Armoury wi. iii. § 68 Cannikin, the 
Plague. 1690 in B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, , 

Cannily (kenili), adv. Sc. (and north, dial.) 
[f. Canny a.+-Lv2.] Sagaciously, skilfully, pro- 
dently ; cautiously, slily ; gently, softly; comfort- 
ably, etc. (see various senses of Canxy). 

1636 RuTHueERronp Le?#, Inix. (1862) 1, 178 Those who can 
take that crabbed tree handsomely upon their back and 
fasten it on cannily, shall find it such a burden as wings to 
a bird. @ 2662 Baiture Ledé. (1775) 1. 147 (Jam. He has .. 
carried himself far more cannily than any of that side. ax Fi 
Ramsay Poents (1800) 11. 386 Steering cannily thro’ life. 
186 Scott Antig. xxvii, Step lightly and cannily. — Bé. 
Dwarf vii. 1839 Cumbrid. §& West Dialog. 18 Sae we 
dud varra connoly. 1866 Kixesiey Herew, xv. 199, 1 told 
my story as cannily as I could. 

Ganniness (keeninés). Se. [f as prec. + 
-NES8.] Sagacity, skilfulness, prudence, cautions- 
ness ; gentleness, quietness. 

a1662 Batty Lett, (1775) II. 92 (Jam.) When the canni- 
ness of Rothes had brought in Montrose to our party. 1878 
P. Bayne Purii. Rev, iii, 8x Native Scotch prudence and 
canniness,’ 

+Canning, v/. sb.1 Obs. [f Canv.1+ nel] 
Being able, ability. 

@1sss Braprorp Ji/s, (Parker Soc.) IT. 28 (D.) Why 
would I not but because I could not? I mean because my 
canning is taken away by sin. x65 IT. ADams White Dev. 
38 Cunning served his turn when canning did no good. 

Canning (kernin), vd/. 56.2 [f. Can v.34 
-Inc1,] The preserving of meat, fish, fruit, etc., 
by sealing up in cans or tins ; tinning. 

1872 in Sacramento Weebly Union 24 Feb. 6 (Hoppe). 
1879 Ecko 18 Oct. 1/5 In canning, every precaution is used 


|: to secure the native freshness and flavour of the article pre- 


served. 1882 Standard 10 Feb. 5/3 The ‘canning ' of the 
vast shoals of salmon. . 
attrib. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 159 Thistle 
Haddie Canning and Curing Company. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. July 297/2 The canning house. , 
Cannion, variant of Canion, Ods. 
+ Cannipers. Obs. Corrupted f, CALLIPERS, 
2707 J. Morriner Husb.(J.) The square is taken by a pair 


of cannipers, or two rulers clapped to the side of a tree, 


* measuring the distance between them. x725 BrapLey Fam. 


Dict. sv. Felling, A pair of cannipers. 
Cannister, obs. form of CANISTER: 
‘Cannoa, cannos, obs. ff. Caroz. 
Cannon (kez'nen), 34.1 Also 6 (chanon), 6-8 
canon. [In 16the. also canon, Sc. cannoun, a. 


’F. canou (14th c. in Littré) =Pr. canon, Cat. cand, 


Sp. cafon, It. cannone, lit. ‘great tube, barrel’, 
augm. f. catza, canue Cane, reed, pipe, tube. 
The spellings canoz and caxnon occur side by 
side down nearly to 1800,- though the latter is 
the more frequent after c 1660.] 


CANNON. - 


1, A tube, a cylindrical bore. Ods. | * | 
> 1588 Lucar Tartagiia’s Arie Shooting 30 How long the 
canon or concauitie of every Peece of Artillerie ought to 
bee. 1604 E.G. D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies v. ix. 353 A small 
canon of cristall, in length half.a foote. x161x Cotan., Tva- 
jectoire, the cannon, or taile of a perfuming funnell, 1626 
‘Surri. & Mark. Conzty. Farne 358 You must make fast 
the foresaid Canon of the said barke of the new branch, 

2. A piece of ordnance ; a gun or fire-arm of a 
size which requires it to be’ mounted for firing. 


(The leading current sense.) 

The following varieties are mentioned in the 16th-17the. : 
Canon Royall, height 84 in. ; shot 66 lbs.- Cazoxz, height 
8 in,; shot 6olbs. Canon Sarpentine, height 7 in. shot 
534 Ibs. Bastard Canon, height co shot gi} tbs. Demy 
Canon, height 64 in.3 shot 304 lbs, Canon Petro, height 
6 in.; shot 243 Ibs. 

For the various ancient forms of cannon or great guns, see 
Asric, BastisK, BASTARD, CaRTHOUN, CuLverix, Dragon, 
Pacon, FALcoNeT, SAKER, SERPENTINE, SIREN, etc. 

2g IT. Macnus in State Pagers (1836) IV. 325, 5 pret 
gonnes of brasse called cannons, besides sondery other faw- 
cons, 1849 EARL Surewspury did. V. 441 To sende unto 
Tynmowthe..a cannon, a saker, etc. 1570 Levins Afanip. 
163 A chanon, gunne, formenti genus. 1573 Dinrn, Occur. 
vents (1833) Bo Thrie houlkis of Ingland, ladunit with ane 
cannone ryell, four singill cannounis .. with ane Scottis 
peice les nor ane cannoun. 1600 Suaxs, 4. % £. m. 
vii, 153 Then, a Soldier .. Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Euen in the Canons mouth. 1604 E. Grimston Siege of 
Ostend 189 Canons of wood, a fadom long, with great bandes 
of Yron. 1633 T. Srarrorp Pac. Hib. xvi. (1821) 387 An 
other Cannon was brought up, and planted by the emy- 
cannon, 1705 Stanuore Paraphr, I. 18 They march directly 
up to the mouth of the loaded Canon, 1730 Beawes Lev 
Afercat. (1752) 832 Iron Bars, Cannons, and Bullets, 1858 
GREENER Guuxery 97 Mr. Nasmyth, whose monster cannon 
. Was to astonish the whole world. 1864 H. Jones Holiday 
Lape 219 The Irishman’s recipe fora cannon ‘ Take a long 
hofe, and pour some brass round it’. 

b. Also collect. (= ‘artillery, ordnance’), and p/. 

1496 Suaxs. 1 Hen. 7, 11, iii. 56 Thou hast talk'd.. Of 
Basiliskes, of Canon, Culuerin. 1666 Perys Diany (2879) 
IIL, 495 In the trial every one of the great guns, the whole 
cannon of seven.. broke in pieces. 1760 Keyster’s Trav, 
1, 184 The largest cannon here are about fity pounders. 
1855 Tennyson Charge Lt, Brigade iii, Cannon to right 
of them, Cannon to left of them, Cannon in front of them 


Volley'd and thunder’d. 
e@, Phrase. 
«@ 1639 Srottiswoop Hist, Ch, Scot?, v. (1655) 239 He was 
apprehended, and by sentence of the Council of War con- 


demned to ride the Cannon. bet 7 

3. Afech. a. A barrel or hollow cylindrical piece 
capable of revolving independently on a shaft, 
with a greater or less velocity than that of the 
shaft. b, The perforated barrel of a watch-key. 

4. A smooth round bit. Also cannon-bit. 

1596 Spenser J, Q. 1. vii. 37 Could manage fair His 
stubborne steed, with curbed canon bitt. 1614 Marknam 
Cheap usb. 1.33. (1668) 24 A sweet sinooth Cannon bit, with 
a plain watering chain, 1617 — Caval. 1. 50 The first byt 
a horse should weare, should be a smooth Cannon. 1617 
J. Lane Sguive's 1. 273 The bitt, a canon bytt. 

5. The part of a bell by which it is suspended ; 
also called the ea. See also Canon 1 14. 

1872 Extacombe Bells of Ch, i.4 The ear or cannon on its 
top or crown, by which it is hung... in the tower. 

6. An empty zinc retort ; see-quot. 

1891 Trans. Amer, Inst. Mining Eng. 1,74 Beneath the 


eee is placed a row of six so-called cannons to break the 
eat. 


7. Billiards. A stroke in which the player's ball 
is made to hit one of the other balls in such a 
way as to glance from it and strike the second. 

(Also called cavambole and carro, of which cannon ap- 
pears to be a perversion ; probably influenced by the notion 
of a ‘heavy shot’.) 

1839 KentrieLp Bilfiards 16 Canons. .constitute by far the 
most interesting part of Billiards, 1844 Manrvon Srlliards 
4 Scoring canons and hazards, r18g0 Tiackuray Pendennis 
xaiti, §I wish to the doose your wife was dead.’ ‘Sodo I. 
That's a cannon by Jove.’ 1863 Miss Brappon ¥. Afarch- 
mont I, i, 3, 1 am afraid she'll _never make a cannon, 
1872 Brack Adv, Phaeton xi. 137 Even when he got a good 
chance of a cannon, the smallness of the balls caused him to 
fail entirely. aXe 

b. Prransf. [The date is early.] : 

1806-7 J, BrrrsrorD Méiseries Hunt. Life (1826) vu. ii, 
Briskly stooping to pick up a lady's fan when two other , 
gentlemen’ are doing the same, and so making a cannon 
with your head against both of theirs. 

8. attrib. te bee, 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie u. vii. 203 His new stampt 
complement, his Cannon oathes, a 1668 DAVENANT Siege 
Rhodes Poems (1673) 49 With smoke of Cannon-Clouds, 
x8Bs R. Bucnanan Master of Mine I, xii. 175 Gusts, fitful 
though terrible—very cannon blasts of air. - ..’ 

9. Comb., as cannon-bore, -breech, -bulled; -cast- 

- ing, fever, ~flash,:-mouth, fodder, -reek, -smoke 5 
cannon-hot, -moulded, -mouthed, -smoked adjs. ; 
}cannon-roared'pa. pple. ; cannon-clock, a’can- 
non witha buming-glass so fixed over the vent as 
to fire the priming on the sun's reaching the meri- 
dian ; cannon-fly: (see quot.) ; canuon-lock, a 
contrivance for exploding the-charge of 2 cannon ; 
‘eannon-metal, a variety of bronze used for cannon ; 
cannon-mouth, the mouth of a cannon-bit ; .can- 
non pinion, the perforated pinion which carries 
the minute hand of'a watch, and ‘drives the minute 


wheel; cannon-royal (seé sense 1); ennnon- - 
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stove, a stove for heating, shaped somewhat like 
a mortar, 

1655 Mrg. Worcester Cent. Znv. § 64 So clear from dan- 

er, that .. a Pound of Butter did not melt being laid upon 
the *Cannon-britch. 1605 rs# Pt. Feronimo in Haz), Dods- 
ley IV.382 Spleens big as a *cannon-bullet. 1924 Watts 
Logie i. ii. § 4 It is slow when compared with a cannon- 
builet. 1833 din. Rev. LVII. 38x That .. exciting sensa- 
tion known to military men by the name of the *cannon- 
fever, 1860 Hawtnorne Afard, Faun xxix. 229 The last 
*cannon-flash of a retreating army. :1787 T. Best A7t of 
Angling (ed. 2) 114 The Oak Ask, Woodcock, *Canon or 
Down hill fly. 1799 G. Sst Laborat. II. 297 The oak-fly, 
Some call this. the cannon-fly. 2567 in Tytler Azst. Scoz/. 
(1864) ITI. 264 Knox thund out. .*cannon-hotagainst her. 
1631 Davenant Gondibert u, xxxv, Deep *Cannon Mouth’d 
experieucd Hounds. 1884 F. Brrrren Watch § Clocknt. 178 
A long boss or pipe called the *cannon pinion. The cannon 
pinion drives the minute wheel. 1398 Barret Theor. Warrves 
V, tii, 234, 5000 Quintals or Centenaires of *Cannon powder. 
2627 Cart. Ssuth Scamean’s Grane. xiv.71 Serpentine powder 
in old time was in meale, but now corned and made stronger, 
and called Canon corne powder. 1599 Nasue Lent, Stuffe 
(1871) 91 When the fame of the king of fishes was *canon- 
roared in her ears, x83 Sir R. Witson Diary I. 147 My 
new order ribbon : it is not in itself beautifal, but it be- 
comes so when *cannon-smoked. 

Cannon, sd.2 [Cf. Canton (also spelt caz- 
zo), and Cannon sb.1] A fi ralarcy or sausage- 
like curl, properly horizontal, like the canions of 
breeches. Hence Caznoz curls, 

e800 Alem. Mary Somervitle iii. (1873) 41 He wore a 

owdered wig, with cannons at the ears, and a pigtail. 185; 

30, Extor. Se. Cleric. Life, Janet's Repent, v. 218 Wit 
.. sandy hair, which was this morning arranged _in taller 
cannon curlsthanusual. Jdid. II. r90 Old lawyer Pittman’s 
daughters with cannon curls surmounted with large hats. 

Cannon, v. [f. the sb.: cf. It. caznonare.] 

1. ¢#tr. To discharge a cannon. ¢7ans. To can- 
nonade, 

x69x Lutrretu Brief Rel. (1857) II. 170 To leam and use 
the art of canooning and bombarding. 1693 Jfem. Ct. 
Techely 1. 43 At break of day they began to Cannon the 
Imperialists. 1865 Sfectator 7 Jan. 5 He must... cannon 
them into material civilization. 

2. Billiards. To play one’s ball so as to make 
a CANNON (sce sense 7). Also (of the ball), to strike 
and rebound. 

1844 Marnon Billiards 11 Any bungler can canon full 

naball. x859 J. Lane (Vand, India 114 He cannoned 
all over the table, went in off the red and white, 1864 
Spectator 531 The art of cannoning as it were, against the 
miserable, the ball ultimately meant to strike the great and 
powerful. 1873 Bennerr & Cav. Billiards 225 If the spot- 
white is cannoned on full, the balls will be left together. 

8. trans. To strike with rebounding collision 
(prop. laterally or obliquely), to come into violent 
collision with. 

1864 Vasnéay Trav. C. Asia 197 Our heads were con- 
tinually cannoning each other like balls on a billiard table. 

b. zu¢r. (with various pe) 

1872 Datly News 25 Mar., Franc Huron and Acton can- 
noned, and both fell. 1879 F. Portox Sport Brit. Burmah 
I, rrr He [a blind bear] used to get loose and run up the 
first tree against which he cannoned.. x880 Miss BraDpon 
Just as [ am xvii, 106 Scampering over hedges and ditches, 
and cannoning at gates, 

Cannon, obs. form of Canon, 

Cannonade (kenénétd), sb. [f. Cannon sd. 
+-ADE; cf. It. cannonata, Sp. caftonada (Minsheu).] 
A continued discharge of cannon; an attack with 
cannon, 

1655 Fircuno Trav. 12 Your young gallants of the time.. 
talk of nothing but rampards and parapats, musquetads .. 
and canonads, 1769 Rovertson Chas. V, II. vir.96 A 
furious canonade, 1776 W. Hratu in Sparks Cor, Amer. 
Rev, (1853) I. 333 We could not reduce the fort by cannon- 
ade. 1837 Cartyie Fy. Rev. ILL. v. vi. 299 Twelve hours 
of raging cannonade. 1841 Ecriunstone Hist, Jad. 11.213 
A cannonade was kept up on both sides. 

fg. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 167 A cannonade, more or 
less sharp, is constantly kept up against the coast. - 

b. Aumorously : at billiards. 

1844 Disraett Coningsby xii, Where the echoing balls de- 
noted the sweeping hazard or the effective cannonade. 

Cannonade (kecnénétd), v. .[f. prec.] 

1. zraus, ‘To batter or attack with cannon ; to dis- 
charge cannon against. 

ax670 Sir J. Turner J/erz. (1829) 68 Da, Leslie .. can- 
nonading the royal troops, when they came in view of him, 
x790 Beatson Naw, § ALi2, Ment, 221 Throwing shells and 
cannonading the ships. 1795 A/onthly Rev, XVII. 569 Let 
Aresh cities be cannonaded into rubbish. : 

- 2. tutr, To discharge cannon continuously, 

1702 Lond. Gas. No. 3829/3 ‘The Enemy cannonaded all 
day. * 1842 Exrninstone 7st. Jad. 11. 443 After cannonad- 
ing for three days. .he ordered a general assault. 

ie. 1886 Puetrs Burglars in Par. 1.9 ‘Che omnibus 
bobbed and cannonaded through..the streets, 

Cannona‘ding, vii, sb. The action of the 
prec. vb, ; the sustained discharge of cannon. 

: aes E, Warraner in Camden Soc, Afisc. (1881) 46 Admi- 
rali Byng, who commanded the cannonading. 1777 Watson 
Philiplt (2839) 245 He began a brisk cannonading. 

Jig. 1878 Moriry Cott,"Afise., Byron 230 No. .polemical 
cannonading can drive away the impalpable darkness of 
error. » are i! bea: S . 

Cannonarchy. [cfi axarchy, etc.] Govern- 
ment by cannon ; usurpation supported by cannon. 

184x Mrs. Gorr Ceci? (1860) 79 (Hoppe) The greatest des- 
potism of modern times-—the cannonarchy of Napoleon, 


See also CANNON-BALL, -BASKET, etc. . 


CANNONRY. 


1864 Atlantic Monthly May 633 Our constitutional polity 
would give way to a cannonarchy. 

Camnnon-ba:ll, [See Bau sb.1 5.] 

1, A ball, usually of iron, to be thrown from a 


cannon. (Also col/ect. and as 7.) ~ 

1663 Butter ‘ad. 1, 1. 872 Heavy brunt of cannon-ball. 
1704 Lond. Gaz, No, 2 Colonel Fox was killed with a 
Cannon-Ball. 1704 Collect. Vay. & Trav. TI. 764/2, 800 
Cannon-ball. 1848 W. K. Ketty tr, L, Blanc's Hist. Ten VY. 
IT. 265 Being battered down with cannon balls. 

b. A7st. A nickname for the hard-headed rem- 
nant of the protectionist party in England. 

1858 Sat, Kev. 30 Oct. 413/2 The amendment .. which 
sealed for ever the fate of Protection, was carried {in 1852] 
with only fifty dissentient voices—the celebrated ‘cannon- - 

alls. 

2. Cannon-ball fruit, the globular woody fruit 
of a South American tree, Couronpita gudanensis 
(N. O. Lecythidacex) or Cannon-ball Tree: 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII, 381/1 Cannon-ball tree. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 34z The Cannon-ball fruit : its shell is used as 
a drinking vessel, and its pulp when fresh is of an agree- 
able flavour. 1885 Lapy Brassry The Trades 112 Perhaps 
the most remarkable of the order of Lecythidacez.. was 
the so-called ‘ Cannon-ball tree’. 


+Camnnon-ba:sket. Ols. A gabion. 

1647 Crarenvon /is¢, Red. (4703) LI, vss. 419 The Govern- 
our... brought away their Cannon Baskets, and many Armes, 
1656 Ducarp Gate Lat, Unt. § 905 With Ordnance, placed 
behinde Canon-baskets (filled with earth). 1687 J. Ricarps 
Fourn, Siege of Buda xo Cannon-Baskets and l'aggots were 
brought to the Tower, in order to the raising a Battery. 

Cannon-bit: see Cawnon sh. 4. 

Ca‘nnon-bo:ne, [f. Cannon sé.1 as being tube- 
or reed-shaped; in F. canon.] ‘The single bones 
between the knee or hough and fetlock of the fore 
and hind leg (of a horse or other quadruped), 


the metacarpal and metatarsal bones respectively. 

1834 Ste C. Bett Hand 92 When we look in front, instead 
of the four metacarpal bones, we see one strong bone, the 
cannon bone. 1854 Owen in Circ, Sc. (1865) 11. 83/1 The 
single bone [of ox), called ‘cannon-bone’, which articulates 
with both these carpal bones, does not answer to the single 
‘ cannon-bone’ in the horse, but to the metatarsals of both 
the third and the fourth digits. 1872 Nicuorson Palzont. 
400 These are anchylosed together in the adult, and form a 
single mass which is known as the ‘canon-bone’, 

annoned, (kenend), a. [fF Cannon sb. + 
-ED2,] Furnished with cannon. 

1869 M. Arxoip South, Night vi, There, where Gibral- 
tar’s cannon’d steep O’erfrowns the wave. : 

Cannoneer (kendnioz), Also 6- cannonier. 
[a. T°. canonnder = It. cannoniere, Sp. caitonero, 
*E canhonetvo: see CANNON and -EER.] 

An artilleryman who manages the laying and, 
firing of a cannon ; a gunner. .' 

1562 Act 5 £iis. v. § 12-Gunners, commonly called Canon- 
cers, 1590 MaRLowe 2nd pt. Tamburl, m. iit, ad fin., To 
save our cannoneers from musket-shot. 1591 GARRARD Ai7¢ 
Warre 303 The Cannoniers ought to be readie. era atte 

in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Afer (1841) II. 588 Practical cannon- 
eers..find the random of a bullet very different from the 
parabola, 1795 in Nicolas Disf. Melson (1846) VIT. Introd. 

7 Ordnance stores for the siege, and cannoniers. 1855, 
Riacautay Hist, Eng. TH. 244 The Irish cannoncers stood 
gallantly to their pieces. 

Hence Cannoneerring vi. sb., management of 
cannon; cannonading. 

27856 Burne Vind, Nat, Soc. Wks, 1. 3: The present per- 
fection of gunnery, cannonccring, bombarding, mining, and 
all these species of artificial. .cruclty. 

+Ca'nnonery. Ods. Also 7 canonrie, [ef 
I, cannontére=Sp. cantonera] See quot.; alsoa 
loop-hole to shoot out at. 

(r598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 249 Cannonera, a 
Spanish word, and is the place or roome where the Cannon 
is placed in a bulwarke.] /éid. v. ii, 130 Make the Can-, 
noneries that they may shoot from aboue, x61 Frorio 
Casamatia, & casamat, 2 canonrie, 

Ca‘nnoning, vid. sb. [f. Cannon v. +-1NG1.] ° 
1. The discharge of cannon; the noise of this 
discharge ; any similar action or its noise. : 
1607 Brewer Lingua 1, i, (R.) The loud cannoning of 
thunder-bolts.  x69r [see CANNON @. 1]. ; : 
2. The making a cannon at billiards; a coming 

into violent collision. 

1864 [see CANNON v. 2]. 188% 7ises 14 Feb. 4/2 In riding 
for gates.. there was crowding and cannoning. 

Ca'nnon-proof, sd. and a. [see Proor.] 

A. sé, Impenetrability to cannon-shot; safely 
from cannon ; cannon-proof armament. 

x6ox Cornwatiyes Jess. 1. xxix. (1631) 42 Put him ina - 
Castle by Cannon proofe well guarded. x6xx Beaum, & Ft. 
King §& No K, u1.1i; 1f I might stand still in cannon-proof, 
and have fame fall upon me, I would refuse it, ; 

‘B. adj. Impenetrable to cannon-shot; proof 
against cannon. | : ; 

1632 G. Hucnes Saints Losse 37 It's canon-proofe, and a 
wall impregnable? 1667 Earu Orreny State Lett, (1743) 
II, 222, I endeavour to make my batteries at Kingsale can- 
non proof, ' 1695 Lond. Gas. No. 3100/; The Lodgment on 
the Right was made Cannon proof. oe : 

Cannonry (kenonri). [f..CaNNon si.-+-Rv: 
cf. wushetry, gunnery) | : 

1. Discharge of cannon, cannonading. 


1839-40 W. Irvine Iolfert’s R. (1855) 157 Their columns 


“were ripped up by cannonry. 1873 Browntnc Red Cal, 


Nit. Cap 1x4 Had not the dreadful cannonry drowned all, 


CANNON-SHOT. 


2. Artillery, cannon collectively. . 

z8gr Mrs. Brownine Casa Guidi WW. uy, Long live’ the’ 
Duke !—how roared the cannonry! er 

8. 2once-use. Cannoneers as-a force.:" 

1866 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive 219 You may have to call 
yourselves ‘ Cannonry’ instead of chivalry. 

Ca'nnon-shot, [see Saor-sb.] 

1. The shooting or discharge of a cannon... 

1606 Hisron Wks, I, 46 If Hee had done-it-by cannon 
shot, 1876 Bancrort Hist, U.S. LI. xiii. 199 Triple line 
was formed, out of reach of cannon-shot. 

2. Ammunition shot from a cannon; balls or 
other ‘ shot’ for a cannon. . : 

sor Suaks. 1 Her, VY, 11. iii. 79 These haughtie wordes 
of hers Haue battred me like roaring Cannon-shot. 1653 
Urqurart Rabelais 1, xxxvii, These are cannon-shot, 1687 
Lond. Gaz, No. 2282/6 Ply’d with Bombs and Cannon-shot. 
x87x Joaquin Muer Sougs Ltaly (1878) x19 The hail like 
cannon-shot strack the sea. i 

3. The distance a cannon will throw a ball ; the 
range of a cannon. 

xs80 Sir R. Bincuam in Spenser's Wks, (Grosart) I. 463, 
I entered the harbour .. within canon shotte of the fortress, 
x7oz Lond. Gaz. No. 3844/4 Out of Cannon-shot of that 
Town. 1790 Beatson Wav. § Mil, Mem, (1804) 327 To 
approach within cannon-shot. 

Cannopy, Cannow/(e, obs. ff. CANopy, CANoB. 

Cannos, variant of Canous a, Obs. 

Cannot (keengt), the ordinary modern way of 
writing can nof: see CAN v. 

1 Cannula, (kenisli). Surg. Also (incorrectly 
eanula. [a. L. cannula ‘small reed or pipe’, 
dim. of cana (q.v.) reed, pipe.] A tubular instru- 
ment introduced into a cavity or tumour in order 
to allow the escape of fluid. 

1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc, Conepit. xiv. 484 Let a Cannula be 


made of a Linnen Rag besmear'd with White Wax. 1754 
64 SMeELWE Aidwif, 1.229 Blowing into the mouth with a 
silver canula so as to expand the lungs. 1866 Fiint 
Pring, § Pract. Med, (1880) 148 A canula or hollow needle 
introduced into the chest, 1876 Fosrer Phys. 11, iv, (2879) 
378 When a ureter is divided. .and a cannula inserted, 

Cannulax, 2. [f. prec.+-ar.} Of the form 
of a cannula, tubular. 

1823 H. H. Witson Ws. (1864) 111. 386 A sort of canular 
trochar. 1847 in Cratc. 

Cannulate, -ated, z. Also canu-. [f as 
prec. +-Ari+-0D.] a. Made ofa tubular shape, 
tubular; b. Channelled or grooved. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Comfpié. vim. 288 Putting a cannu- 
lated Catheter into the Wound: 1707 SLoaNne Famaical. 17% 
Furrowed or cannulated calyces. 1775 Exuis in PAri, 
Trans, LUXVI. 4 A regular cannulated appearance on the 
surface, 1805 Med. Ful, XIV. 490 The canulated catheter, 
188x Syd, Soc. Lex., Cannulate, tubular. 
‘+Cannule. ? Olds. In 8 canule. & L. 
cauntla: see above.] A minute canal or channel. 

1918 Buatr in Phil Trans. XXX. 894, I find one Canulo 
entring the Bone from the sides of the Orifice for the Care- 
tide Artery, 7 i 

Canny (kerni), 2. Se. Also in north Eng. 
dial. conny. [A .comparatively modern word : 
not found before 17th c. App. f. Caw v. in sense 
‘to know how, be able’, or the derived Sc. sb. 
Can, ‘knowledge, skill’+-y: cf. Sw. dunnig. 
Canny, conny, thus originally was nearly =czz- 
nand, cunning in its primary sense. But it has. 
developed an extensive series of meanings, two or 
three of which are in common usein Eng. literature 
to denote qualities considered. characteristically 
Scotch. It is also current in the North of Eng- 
land as far south as’ Lancashire and the Humber, 
but in senses more or less distinct from the Scotch.] 

1. Knowing, sagacious, judicious, prudent ; wary, 
cautious. Se. arch. 5 . 

3637 Rutwerrorp Lei. Ixxxiii. (2862) I. x2 Men's canny 
wisdom, who, in this storm, take the nearest shore and go 
to the lee and calm side of the Gospel. ‘a x66r /2id. 1, xi. 
{Jam.) I trust in God, to use the world, as a canny or cun- 
ning master doth a knave-servant ;—he giveth him no 
handling or credit, a266a Battie Lett, (x773) IT. 138 
(Jam.) The Parliament is wise to make, in a canny and a 
safe way a wholesome purgation, «1788 Ramsay Poents 
(1800) II. 256 Ye gales that .. please the canny boatman. 

b. esp. Cautious in worldly- matters, worldly- 
wise, shrewd, having a-constant eye to the main 
chance. (A somewhat snecring‘application of the 
Scotch word by English writers to ‘a.low pru- 
dence or roguish sagacity, which sontheni people 
are pleased to attribute to their-northen kinsfolk’ 

(Chambers’ Jrnl.). Perth. from Scott's use. ° 

,7826 Scorr Antiq, xxxviii,,' Tf ye'll lei me hear’ the ques- 
tion,’ said Edie, with the caution of a canny Scotchman, 

‘I'l tell you whether I'll answer itor no.’ 1882 Miss Yonce 
Cameos {x877) II. vii, 90 Starving out the English, as the 
canny Scotch had so often done, 1870 Lowett Sttidy Wind. 
14§ 1t [the Hohenzollern] was an able and a caxny house, 


& Scotch version of the word a/c; which implies thrift and ° 


an eye to the main chance. 1878 Hotnroox Hyg. Brain 53 
As they say in canny Scotlan vite ee 6 
+2. Cunning, artful, wily. Se. Obs. ox arch. 
@1x662 Banu Lede. (1775) 11.67 (Jam.) Mr. Marshall .. 
by canny conveyance, got a sub-committee nominate accord- 
ing to his mind.—Vines, Horle, &c...seeing us excluded by 
Marshal's cunning, would not join. 
Von. If : ‘ 


2794 Ritson Sc. Songs. 
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I. 269 (Jam.)-Well does the canny kimmer ken, They gar the 
sceuds ‘fs ee down. a 

8, Skilful, clever, ‘cunning’ (in the old sense). 
Canny wife: ‘wise woman’, midwife (Fr. femme 
sage); hence canny moment: moment of child- 

‘birth. Sc. arch. : 

1768 Ross Helexore (1789) z5 (Jam) [They] did with care 
the canny knack impart inte their bairns, 1790 SHIRREFS 
Poenzs 266 (Jam.) A skilly wife, our parish howdy; Wha did 
her jobs sne freely canny. 2810 Cromex Rem. Nithsdale 
Soug App. 335 (Jam.) When the pangs of the mother seized 
his beloved wife, a servant was ordered to fetch the cannie 
wife who lived across the Nith. 1825 Scorr Guy AZ.i, ‘Ye'll 
be come in the cannie moment I’m thinking.’ 

+4, Supernaturally wise, endowed with occult 
or magical power. Sc. Obs. 

1768 Ross Rock $ wee pickle Tow (Jam.) She was ne’er 
ca'd chancy, but canny and slim. 1816 Scotr 24 Dwarfiv, 
His popular epithet soon came to be Canny Elshie, or 
the Wise Wight of Mucklestane Moor, 

+5. Lucky, fortunate, prosperous. Sc. Obs. 

191g Pennecutk Poems 62 (Jam.) Farewel, old Calins, kan- 
nie all thy life. xzzz Ramsay Poet's Wish ii, Whaever 
by his canny fate, Is master of a good estate. 

b. Lucky or safe to meddle with; es. with 
negative. Cf. Uncanny. Sc. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk ui. v, Word gae'd she was na 
kanny, 2829 Scorr Desouol, v. 161 Which are not supposed 
to be themselves altogether canny. 

G. Careful, frugal, thrifty. (An archaic Sc. sense, 
which has been taken up in English to characterize 
a quality considered specially Scotch.) 

1gz5. Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ti, Whate’er he wins, I'll 
guide with cannycare, ¢1800 A7a.xinz,‘ Be canny with the 
sugar!’ 1866 Howetts Venet. Life 267 The number. . 
and cost of the dishes were carefully regulated by the canny 
Republic's laws. 1872 Spectator 7 Sept. 1129 A business- 
like, thrifty, canny, constitutional government. 

7. Careful or cautious in motion or action; 
hence, quiet, gentle, ‘soft’ of speech; free from 
commotion, disturbance, or noise. Said of persons 
or animals, in their action, speech, or disposition ; 
and also applied to things, as running water, the 
sea, wind, etc. (The usual sense in modern Scotch.) 

1785 Burns Cotter’s Sat, Nt. iv, Some tentie rin A cannie 

rrand to a neebor town, 1786 — Salut, auld Mare v, 
Hamely, tawie, quiet and cannie, 1814 Scotr Wav. ix, 
‘The plaids (Highlanders] were gay canny, and did not do 
so much mischief.’ 2823 — Pzrate v, ‘Speak her fair 
and canny.’ 1820 Elenite II. 34x Jam.) The canniest 
hand about a sick bed. - 186z Ramsay Rewzin. v. (ed. 18) 
x25 Mounted upon a Highland pony as being the canniest 
baste. Mod. Sc. A cannie laddie. Cannie Nannie, a 
species of wild bee not given to stinging. 

b. Of humour: Quiet, sly, ‘ pawky’. (Sc., and 
used by Eng. writers as characteristic of Scotch 
humour. 

3876 Green Short Hist. viii, § 2,46 His canny humour 
lights up the political and theological controversies of the 
time. 


8. Quiet, easy, snug, comfortable, pleasant, cosy. Sc. 

@1758 Ramsay Poems (1800) I. 44 (Jam) Edge me intosome 
canny post. Jéid. II. 227 (Jam.) A canny soft and Rowery 
den. 1787 Burns £4, Yames Smith 4) Cannie, in some 
cozie place, They close the day, Zod. She [a servant] has 
a gey cannie 

9. Agreeable to the eyes or perception, tidy, 
seemly, comely; good, worthy, ‘nice’, very satis- 
factory. In the north of England (in some parts 
pronounced couny) 2 general epithet of approba- 
tion or satisfaction, as in ‘Canny Newcastle’, ‘ the 
Canny Town’. In N. Lancashire, ‘ of good size or 
amount’. (Cf. the vulgar ‘a tidy bit of money’, 
and the like.) Not a Scotch sense. 

180z R. ANDERSON Czmnbrid. Ball. 40 Tom Linton was 
bworn till 2 brave canny fortune. 18ar Mrs. WHEELER 
Westmrld. Dial. 99 Saa yee_awt else et wur conny while 

ree Stayd? 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 237 We wish to 
be cleanly and canny. 1870 Laucash, Gloss. (E.D.S,) s.v.; 
‘ Jim had supp’t a conny lot.’ 2873 Whitby Gloss., Conny, 
seemly : ‘she’s conny beeath te feeace an te follow.’ 1877 
Holderness Gl, ‘A conny lahtle bayn’ [=bairn} 

10. Also used adv. ; esp. in phr. to ca’ canny: 
to go cautiously, quietly, gently, carefully, warily. 
' @1796 Burns My Nannie O vi, I maun-guide it cannie, o. 
1804 ‘Tarras Pocus 82 (Jam.) The troddling burnie i’ the 
glen Glides cannie o'er its peebles sma’. 1814 Saxon § 
Gaet ITI. 73 (Jam.) ‘Chaps like them suid ca’ canny.’ 1816 
Scorr Azézq. vii, ‘Canny now; lad—canny now—tak tent, 
and tak time’ r822 Gatt EZxtail 1. 239 (Jam.) ‘But, 
Charlie and Bell, ca’ canny.’ : : 

Canoe (kinz:), sb. Forms: a. 6-8 opnoa, 7 
cannon; 8. 6-8 canow(e, 7 cannow(e, canoufe, 


-7-8 canoo; ¥. 7— ca2ano, cano,-¥-8 cannoe, 8- | 


canoe. [In 16the. cazoa, a. Sp. canoa, a. Haytian 

canod, the native name found in.use by Columbus. 

Caxoa continuéd in Eng. use into the 18the., but 
‘before 1600 there-appeared a parallel form cazow, 

used with varieties of spelling into the 18th c., 
}-which was apparently an- Eng: modification ‘of 

canoa ; in the course of the'17th c appeared the 

forms caano, cano, Canno, canoo, cannoe, antl canoe; 
.of which cazo is also the Du., and cazee an earlier 
. Fre form-(in Cauxois’ transl: of Acosta,1600). ° 


«(The mod.F, caxot is considered “by Diez and Scheler_a 
dim. of OF. caze ship,-boat (prob..of” Teut. origin: cf. LG. 


CANOBIST. 


kane, Du. haan, Ger. kak, also L. canna small vessel, 
gondola) 3 but it is perh, the word cance spelt according toa 
mistaken etymology. It is not however the equivalent of 
canoe in English, but means simply ‘little boat’.)) 


i. A kind of boat in use among uncivilized 
nations: a. Originally applied to those of the 
West Indian aborigines, which were hollowed out 
of a single tree-trunk, and thence to those of other 
savages, or of pre-historic men, of this construction. 
b. Extended to those of other races and other con- 
struction, and used generally for any rude craft in 
which uncivilized people go upon the water; most 
savages use paddles instead of oars, whence ‘ canoe’ 
is sometimes understood to be any vessel pro- 


pelled by paddles (cf. sense 2). 

a. 1555 Even Decades HW, Jud. (Arb.) 45 The Indian lane 
guage. Canoa, a boate or barke. /éid.1.i, (Arb.) 66 Theyr 
lighters or small boates (whiche they call Canvas) .. Theyr 
boates are made only of one tree, made holow with a cer- 
tain sharpe stone..And are very longe and narowe, Many 
affirme that they haue sene some of them with fortic ores, 
@x618 Raveron /uvent, Shipping 5 The Boate of one tree 
called the Canoa, ‘r6z2 R, Hawkins Vay, S. See (1847) 90 
With cannoas, which they have in this coast so great, that 
they carry seventie and eightie men in one of them, 1697 
Damrier Vay. (1729) 1, a9 Canoa’s.. are nothing but the 
‘Tree it self made hollow Boatwise. 1727 A. Hamitton ew 
Ace. FE, fad. \1, xxxviii, 71 ‘Che People come thronging on 
Board in their Canoaes. 

B. _xs90 Greene J, Bacon (1630) 40 Persia [shall] downe 
her Volga by Canows, Send downe the secrets of jer 
spicerie. 1623 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. il, In a boate like 
the cannowes of Inde, 1661 Hickerinoten Yamarcar 48 In 
Boats and Canoues. 1786 Nucent Gr. Jour I. 78 An In- 
dian canow brought from the straights of Davis. 

Y- 1622-62 Heyuin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 143 Making 
Caanos or Boats. 1637 Hevwoop Royal Ship 9 Such the 
Indian Canooes, 1665 G. Havers P. dedda Malte’s Tram, 
£. Ind, 343 Little Canoosiwhich are long narrow boats, but 
like troughs out of firm trees) 1685 Az. Trans. XV. 980 
Rowed up the River Mississippi, in a_Canot. 1719 W. 
Woon Surv. Trade 167 To work in any Cannoc or Wherry. 
1760 T. Hurcuinson Hist. Col. Mass. v. (1763) 467 They 
had two sorts of canoos. 1777 Ronenrtson //ist. Amer. 
(1783) I. x15 Canoes. .rudely formed out of the trunk: of a 
single tree. x825 Bro, Yonathan I. 29 Our birch canoe 
dipping, with every motion of the paddle, 1837 W. Ixvine 
Capt. Bonneuille \. 78 {He} descended the Platte from this 
fork, in skin canoes. 1865 Lusuock Preh. Zitmes xiii, (1869) 
429 Each canoe being formed from a single trunk, probably 
hollowed by fire, 

2. In civilized use: A small light sort of boat 
or skiff Bropelle’ by paddling. 

The ordinary canoe is made of thin board, galvanized 
iron, caoutchouc, paper, etc., and like the Aayak of the 
Esquimanx is covered in, except the small space occupied 
by the canocist ; it is propelled by a paddle having a blade 


. ateach end; but so-called ‘Indian’ or * Canadian canoes’, 


which are open, and hold several persons, are also in use as 
pleasure-boats, and are propelled bya single-bladed paddle. 

1799 Caldron or Follies of Cambridge 9 Some mount the 
brond-built sloop, while others woo The well-oar'd funney 
or the slim canoo. 1807 Souruey Espriedla's Lett. LU. 63 
Many of the smaller boats (on the Isis] had only a single 

erson in each; and in some of these he sat face-forward, 

eaning back as in a chair, and plying with both hands a 
double-bladed oar in alternate strokes. .One of these canoes 
is, I was assured, so exceedingly light that a man can 
carry it. 8x8 Vistt to Oxford 50 A young man who was 
drowned just below Folly Bridge by the over-setting of a 
dangerous kind of boat called a canoe, much used for 
pleasure till forbidden by the Governor of the university. 
1865 J. Maccrecor (¢i¢7Ze) A thousand miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe. Pap. Song ‘Paddle your own canoe’. 

8. attrib. and Comé., as canoe burial, travelling ; 
canoe-man ; canoe-like, -shaped (shape) adjs.; also 
canoe birch, a name for Betula papyracea; 
canoe-song, a song sung by a canoeist while 
afloat ; canoe wood, the wood of the Tulip tree. 

1835 Pensy Cycl. IV. 3490/2 Betula papyracea, the paper 
or *eance birch, 1865 Tytor Larly Hist. Maz xii, 352 
With this belief the *canoe-burial of the North West and of 
Patagonia hangs together. 1856 Otmsrep Slave States 359 
A number of long, narrow, *canoe-like boats, of light draft. 
31834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge (1859) 360 Quoth Hanse 
to the black *canoe man. 1885 F. Potrocx in J/acnt, 
Afag. Feb. 261/2 An expert canoeman will almost turn it 
round with one twist of the paddle. 1882 W. Boyp Aguatics 
in Canada, One of the most popular French *canoe-songs. 
1843 Penny Cycl XXV. aarfa Tulig-tree ..in America, 
where it is native, it is also known by the names White 
wood, *Cance wood, Saddle-tree, etc, 

Canoe (kinz:),v. Also 9 canoo. [E£ prec. sb.] 

intr. To paddle or propel a canoe; to move as 
in a canoe. Zo cance it (colloqg.): to do the 
journey in a canoe. . 

1842 Nabob at Home in Atheneum 3 Dec. Stretching 
out the muslin, and canooing forward on his heels with- 
out getting up, 1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 692/2 Many 
enterprising souls..would have. .bicycled, or canoed. | 1884 
Ibid. oe. goa/t You go on your. .vacation trip, canoeing it 
«to Lake George. | 

Canceing (kaniin), vb/. sd. [f. prec. + -ING1.] 
The practice of paddling a canoe. Also atirzd. 

318790 Daily News 10 Oct., When it was not the fashion ta 
regard..the Nile as a punting and canoeing stream. Ka 
Ibid, 27 Sept., Recognised canoeing. .dates. .from the pu 
lication of thé cruise of the Rob’ Roy in 1865. Since then 
a literature of canoeing has sprung up. : : 

Canoeist (kin7ist).. (Also canoist; spurious 
fem.-iste.) [See -Ist.] One who paddles a canoe. 

3863 Maccrecor Reb Roy in: Baltic 2 ae a 


CANON. 


experience of a former voyage was a great advanta 
the canoist, 3873 G:C. Davies ALount. & Afere xvill. 155 


e to 


Panting canoeists stop for a refresher. 1872, M. Cottins , 


Pr, Clarice I, ii, 30 ‘The pretty canoiste can move silently 
along the river with unfatiguing strokes of the paddle. 
Canon! (kemnon). Forms: 445 canoun,: (§ 
canown), 6-8 cannon, i, 3- canon. [Found in 
OE. as canon, a. L. canon tule, a. Gr. ravdv rule. 
Early ME. had ca‘zoz, prob. from OE., and canwz, 
canou*s, a. OF. can, canon, the Fr. descendant 
of the L, Senses 12-14 are of obscure origin ; some 
or all may belong to Cannon, in F. spelt canoz.] 
1. A rule, law, or decree of the Church; esp. a 
rule laid down by an ecclesiastical Council. The 


canon (collectively) = Cazzon law: see b. 

The Canons, in Ch. of Engl.=‘The Constitutions and 
Canons Ecclesiastical’ agreed upon_by Convocation, and 
ratified by King James I under the Great Seal in 1603. 

e890 K, AEtrrep Beda w. xxiv.(Bosw.) Canones boc. agoo 
Laws of /Elfred xxi. in Thorpe 11. 376 (Bosw.)Da canonas 
openlice beodap. 1300 Cursor M. 26290 Als pe hali canon 
{v.7. -oun] vs sais pat scrift on sere-kin sines lais. 145 
Treaty w. Scotl. in Rymer Foedera (1710) XI. 258 
Maister Robert Dobbes, Doctor of Canon. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. ww. ix. 254 The canon deffendeth expresly 
al manere of bataille and violent hurt. 1397 Hooxer 
Eccl. Pol, v. \xi. § 2 A sacred canon of the sixth reverend 
synod. x6or Suaxs. Add’s Well. i. 158 Selfe-loue, which 
is the most inhibited_sinne in the non, 1658 Bran 
Hal Consecr. Bps. vii. 171 The Papall Canons were never 
admitted for binding Lawes in England. 1827 HaLLam 
Const. Hist. (1876) I. vi. 303 A le of new canons had 
recently been established in convocation with the King’s 
assent. x8%9 Jeruson Brittany viii. x3: A priest is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the canons ..toenterapublicinn. 

b. Canon law (formerly Jaw canon: cf. F. droit 
canon): ecclesiastical law, as laid down in decrees 
of the pope and statutes of councils. (See Gratian, 
Dist. iii. § 2.) 
©1340 Cursor M., 262go (Fairf.) Squa sais lagh Canoun pat 
is wise, bat shrift on mani synnis lise. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(1865) IL. 117 (Miitz.) By dome of lawe canoun. ¢1400 
Apel. Loll, 73 Law canoun is callid law ordeynid of prelats 
of the kirk. “1494 Fanyan vit. 526 They sent % estudy- 
auntys of y* lawe, canon & cyuyle. xzgzz in W. H. Turner 
Select. Records Oxford 7 John Prynne, bachiller of Canon. 
1552 Apr. HamituTon Catech. (3884) 1 Doctours of Theologie 
and Canon law. @ 1586 Ausw. Cartwright 3 The common 
Lawes are against the cannon Lawes in many hundreth 
oyntes. 1765 BLacksToNe Conn. 1, Introd. 82 The canon 
fav is a body of Roman ecclesiastical Jaw, relative to such 
matters as that church either has, or pretends to have, the 
proper jurisdiction over. This is compiled from the opinions 
of the antient Latin fathers, the decrees of general councils, 
the decretal epistles and bulles of the fol see. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg, MJonast. Ord, (1863) 33 Where he made 
himself master of civil and canon law. 

a. gen, a, A law, rule, edict (other than ecclesi- 
astical). b. A general rule, fundamental principle, 
aphorism, or axiom governing the systematic or 
scientific treatment of a subject; e.g. canons of 
descent or inheritance ; a logical, grammatical, or 
metrical canon ; canons of criticism, taste, art, etc. 

2588 Fraunce Lazviers Log.t. ii. 7b, Such rules, maximacs, 
canons, axioms. .or howsoever you tearme them, 1602 SHAKS. 
fan.t.ti.132 Orthat the Euerlasting had not fixt His Cannon 
‘gainst Selfe-slaughter, 1607 — Cor. 1. x. 26 Against the 
hospitable Canon. 1628 Mitton Vacat. Exercise, Sub- 
stance with his Canons; which Ens..explains. 1788 Rem 
Aristotle's Log. v. ii. 113 They have reduced the doctrine of 
the topics to certaine axioms or canons. 1806 Afed, Frué. 
XV. 1 34 The canons of pathology. 1869 Rocens Pref, Adam 
Smith's W.NA17 The indirect taxation of France violated 
every canon of financial prudence and equity. 1874 Sayce 
Contpar, Philol.i.s8The canons of taste and polite Kterature. 
2879 Farrar Sé. Pani? I. 623 We may assume it as a canon 
of ordinary criticism that a writer intends to be understood. 

c, A standard of judgement or authority ; a test, 
len ah means of discrimination. 

s60r Hortann Pliny 11, 497 Morcoucr, he made that 
which workmen ‘call Canon, that is to say, one absolute 
picce of worke, from whence artificers.do fetch their 
draughts, simetries and proportions, x6gx Honnes Gout. 
Soe. xvii. § 16. 313 ‘the sacred Scripture is..the Canon and 
Rule of all Evangelicall Doctrine. 1869 Goutsurn Puss. 
AZoliness vii. 65 This Lord's Prayer, what a canon does it 
suppl for ca and correcting our spiritual state. 1874 

» WALLACE Gp Logte § §2, 93 [Reason] is a canon, 
not an organon of truth, and can furnish only a criticism of 
knowledge. . : 


+8. Math. A general rule, ‘formula, 
a table of sines, tangents, etc. Obs. - 
¢xgor Cuaucer Astro/, 1. § 2 Lok how many howres 
thilke coniunccion is fro the Midday of the day precedent, 
as shewith by the canoun of thi kalender. 35 4 BLUNDEVIL 
Bvere, ui, (ed. 7) 130 If you shall not finde in the Canon, the 
Sine which by your calculation is found. 1656 tr, Hobbes’ 
Zlem, Philos, (7839) 292 The straight line BV, .if computed 
by the canon of signs, 706 Pattiirs, In Mathematicks, 
annon is an infallible Rule to resolve all things of the same 
Nature with the present Inquiry. xggr Champers Cycé.s.v. 
Canon, Natural Canon of Triangles is a table of sines, tan- 
gents, and secants together. Artificial Canon of Triangles 
ae ip needa bo Deertthns of sines and tangents are 
d BS UTtON Course Math. (x . 
Trigonometrical Canon, is a table. sere: : > 
. 4. The collection or, list of books of the Bible 
accepted by.the Christian Church as genuine and 
-inspired. Also.tvazs/, ‘Any set of sacred books. 
1382 Wycir_ A, joe, Prol., In the .bigynnyng of canon, 
that is, of the bok of Genesis, xggx T: Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1. 43 b, What reverence is due to the Scripture, and 


table 3 esp. 


74 


what bookes are to be reckened in the canon therof. 1647 
Jj. Jacnson Trxe Zvang. 7. u. x26 S, Andrew the Apostle 
>. added nothing: to the Canon of Scripture. 1870 Max 
Mutter Sc. Relig, (1873) 29 The process by which a canon 
of sacred books is calledinto existence. 1832 Farrar Early 
Chr, 1, o8 The Epistle to the Hebrews is not a work of St. 
fo but it is pre-eminently worthy of its honoured place in 
the ion. . 

45. A canonical epistle. See CanontoaL 3. 

1483 Caxton Gold: Leg. 25/3 Saynt John that saith in his 
canone, We have, etc, 1502 Ord. Crystex Men 1. i. (W. de 
W. 1506}84 Wherfore sayth well saynt Iames in his canon. 

6. The portion of the Mass included between the 
Preface and the Pater, and containing the words of 


consecration. 

a@1300 Cursor AL, ar190 Pe first mess pat sent petre’sang, 
Was bar ban na canon lang Bot pater-noster in paa dais, Na 
langer canon was, ‘it sais. 1395 Purvey Resmoustr. (1851) 

2 After the sacringe, in the canoun of the masse. «1480 

‘ut, de la Tour (2868) 40. 1532 More oy be Tindale 
Wks. 490/2 Luter himself casting away the holy canon of 
x masse, 1 Be. Hatt Tracts (1677) 43 It was the 

farther solemnizing and praragr fan) that holy action which 
brought the Canon in, 178 Grspon Decl. & F. II, xlv. 
‘e officiated in the canon of the mass. 1868 Hoox 
Lives Abps. U1. 1. iit. 284 note, The canon or rule was the 
part of the service containing the actual consecration. 
INeZ. Afus. A species of musical composition in 
‘which the different parts take up the same subject 
one after another, either at the same or at a different 
pitch, in strict imitation. 

A passage in Burney’s Hist. ATusic (1781) 480 suggests as 
an earlier meaning ; ‘The rule by which a composition (in 
canon-form), which is pid adit indicated in the score, 
can be read out by the formers in full.’ Cf. quot. 1: 

1597 Morey /styod. Afus. 104 Of how manie parts the 
Canon is, so manie Cliefes do they set at the beginning of 
the verse. 1609 Doutanp Ovnith. Microl. 48 A Canon 
.-is an imaginarie rule, drawing that part of the Song 
which is not set downe out of that part which is set downe. 
Or it is a Rule, which doth wittily discouer the secret of a 
Song. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. 1. 54 Such Organists as were 
Masters of Canon, Fugue, and Counterpoint. 869 Ouse- 
LEY Counterp. xxiit. §23 The closest stretto should be re- 
served for the end. .especially if it be introduced in canon. 


b. A long hymn, used in the Eastern Church, 


consisting of eight odes, each of many stanzas. 

1862 Q. Kev. Apr, 338 If we might venture ,.to name the 
characteristics of these canons, we should say richness and 
repose, and a continuous thread of Holy Scripture..woven 
into them. 

8. a. ‘In old Records, a Prestation, Pension, or 
Customary payment upon some religious Account’ 
(Phillips 1706), From Roman Law. 

2633 Cave Ecclesiasticé Introd. 51 He restor’d the Corn- 
Canon, (as they call’d it) the Allowance of Corn, 
which Constantine had settled upon the Church. 1726 
Ayuirre Paverg. age Wark Allowance was, by the ancient 
Lawyers, called a Canon, and not a Prebend, as now it is. 
1847-79 Hatenwett, Canon, 2 portion of a deceased man’s 
goods exacted by the priest. 

b. A quit-rent. [cf Littré, Cazon 10.) 

1643 Paynne Power Parl. App, 164 Therefore to sus- 
taine the burthens of Peace, the demesne was instituted, 
(which among the Lawyers is enlled Canon). 1774 Br. 
Haturax Anal, Rom. Law (279s) 69 On condition that the 
Tenant shall improve the Lands, and pay a yearly Canon 
or Quit-Rent to the Proprietor, 

9. A chief epoch or era, serving to date from 
(Gr. xavaiv xpomnds) ; a basis for chronology. Cf. 
canon monument in 15: x 

1833 Cruse Lusebins vi. xxii, 242 A certain canon com- 
prising a period of sixteen years. 1876 Birch Rede Lect, 
Feyt 14 Lhe Turin papyrus, the canon of history, a list of 
all the kings, 

b. Paschal Canon: the rule for finding Easter, 
to which was often appended a table of the dates 
of Easter and the feasts varying with it for a series 
of years. 

1727-51 Crianbers Cycl. s.v.Canon, PaschalCanon, atable 
of the moveable feasts, shewing the day of Easter, and the 
other feasts depending on it, for a cycle of nineteen years, 

LO. a. (See quot.) - 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Canon, in monastic orders,a book 
wherein the religious of every convent have a fair transcript 
of the rules of their order, frequently read among them as 
their local statutes. : 


__b. ‘The list of saints acknowledged and canon- 
ized by the Church’ (Chambers Cyc/. 1727-51). 

LL. Printing. A-size of type-body equal to 4-line 
Pica; the largest sizeof type-body that has a specific 
name, ‘ 

So called perhaps as being that used for printing the canon 
of the Mass; but Tory is said by Reed (of. cit. 36) to have 
-used the term Canon for letter cut according to rule—detires 
de forme—as distinguished from lettres bastardes. 


1683 Moxon Mech< Exerc, French E 
083 ee hk. Exerc, French Canon ae [types} toa 


au 12x B. 
Printers) a large sort of pred ae ee AL 
i¢ Canon of the Mass was 


2696 Prttuirs, Cavoz..a Surgoon's Instrument, made use 

of for the sewing up of Woun 1921 in Baitey; 1955 in 

.Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. (Not in Syd, Soc, Lez.) 
13. (See quot.) . 


* 


CANON, 


3847-78 Hatuiwext, Casons, the first feathers of a hawk 
after she has mewed. [Perh. the same as Cannon? ef. Sp. 
cation a quill.) 

14. A metal loop or ‘car’ at the top of a bell, 
by whichit is hung. Also written Canxon (sé.1 5). 

1688 R, Hotme Armoury i, 461/2 This is calieda St. Belt, 
because it hath not Canons on the head to fasten it to the 
stock, 1878 Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 219 [Bells] are first 
carefully secured by iron belts and braces through the 
ears or ‘canons’ to the stock. 2883 School Guardian No. 
315. x2 The height of the bell from the lip to the top of the 
canons is 8 ft. - 

15. attrib. and Comdb., as canon law (see 1b), 
-lawyer, -making, monument (cf. 9), rule, type 
(cf. 11): canon-leke, -wise adjs. =" 

3601 Br. Barrow pow ‘2 We acknowledge it *Canon- 
like, but not Canonicall. 1659 Baxter Key Cath. xxv. 147 
This is a cheaper way of *Canon-making ina corner. 163% 
R. ByFiELp Doctr. Sado. 149 You finde nothing .. in any... 
*cannon monument, and register of Antiquitie. 160: 
Hotrann Plutarch's Mor. 33 The very *Canon rule, an 
paterne of all vertue, 642 Heron Rejorve. Wks, 2738 1.7 
An insulting and only *Canon-wise Prelate, 

Canon 2 (ke‘non). Forms: (1 esnonie), 3 
canon, 3-4 canun, canoun, 3-4 chanun, 3-3 
chanoun, 4~7 chanon, § chanowne, (cannon), 
6-7 channon, 6- canon. [Found in OE, in the 
form canonic, ad. L. canonic-us, a late L. sb. use 
of the adj. caszonzers Canonto, £. cand rule, ete.: 
see prec. L, canontons gave It. canonico, Sp. 
canonigo, Pr, canorgue, Cat. and Pr. canonge, 
ONF. cano'nie, later canot'ne, central F. chanoine, 
derive from a lateL. form *canonius: cf. canonia 
in Du Cange. The t2thc. Eng. form was cazzze-2, 
later ME. canow'n: apparently an adaptation of 
the ONF. canonze (pron. kanonya), with the end- 
ing imperfectly represented (perh, by confusing 
with Canon sd.1), When this was subsequently 
influenced by French of Paris, the central Fr. 
chanoine was represented in Eng. by chanun, cha- 
noun, SO common in 14-Isthe. But canon re- 
appeared in the 16th c. and is the surviving form, 
‘ranning together with the preceding Canon 1, so 
that many dictionaries treat the two as one-word.] 

L. Ecel. Hist. A clergyman (including clerks in 
minor orders) living with others in a clergy-house 
(claustrum), or (in later times) in one of the 
houses within the precinct or close of a cathedral 
or collegiate church, and ordering his life accord- 
ing to the canons or rules of the church. This 
practice of the cazonica vita or canonical life 
began to prevail in the Sth ¢.; in the r1thc. it 
‘was, in some churches, reformed by the adoption 
of a mie (based upon a practice mentioned by 
St. Augustine) that clergymen so living together 
should renounce private property: those who em- 
braced this rule were known as Augustinian 
(Austin) or regrtlar, the others were sece/ar canons. 

From the ‘regular’ canons, came in the r2th ¢, those who 
followed the still stricter rule of Norbert of Premontrdé, 
thence called Premonstratensian Canons. These two 
frours of ‘canons regular’ were popularly distinguished 

the colour of their habits as Béack Canons and White 
anous, As these vied, in strictness of living, with the 
monastic orders, the difference between a canon regular 
and a work, became in the later Middle Ages (as now in 
the R, C. Ch.) soslight that the onc is frequently confounded 
with the other. Thus Littré explains ‘Augustinian Canons’ 
as ‘soines, dits aussi hermites de Saint-Augustin’, 

¢ 1205 Lay, 21861 Canones per comen, /édid. 24289 Canunes 
[275 many canoun) per weoren. @ x300 Cursor AL. 22062 
Clerk, or munk, or canun [v.7. canoun, chanoun} 1386 
Craucer Chan. Yen. Prol. §& T. 20, 1 demed hym_som 
Chanon for to. be. 1393 Laneor. P. Ps. C. vi. 157 Bope 
monkes and chanouns, ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv, 69 Chanone, 
chanonicus. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, excii, 168 Preestes 
and frerys and chanons and seculeres, 1518 WrtornesLEY 
Chron, 879) I. r2 All the orders of friers, channons, moncks 
of Stratforde and Tower Hill. 1616 Surrt. & Marxn, 
Countr. Farm 580 Students, monks, chanons and other 
fine and daintie persons. 1682 N. O. Botlean's Lutrin n.21 
But Oh! these Chanters, Chanons make a Pother. x86x 
Pearson Early § alid. Ages Eng. 275 An attempt of the 
anti-reformers to substitute canons for monks in Winchester 
was put down, 

1387 Trevisa Higder (1865) I. 373 Patrik rered pere a 
chirche, and dede bere chanouns reguler. ¢x400 Maunpev. 
vii. 79 In the Chirche of Seynt Sepulchre was wont to ben 
Chanouns ofthe ordre of Seynt Augustyn. ¢2423 Wynroun 
Cron.1. Prol. 86 Of Sanct Androwys a chanowne Regulare. 
1609 Sxens Reg, Afa7. 54 Abbats and_Priours of regular 
Channons. 1844 LinGarp Azplo-Sax, Ch. (1858) LI. xii. 235 
Regular canons, whether in holy orders or not, are always 
reckoned among those who are bound to a life of chastity. 

“1297 R. Grouc. 282 Canons ber were Seculers. xg13 
Brapsnaw Sé, Werburg (1848) 137 From secular chanons 
to monkes religious. 1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. u. xi. 
(2638) 132 Goods gotten by a Canon seculer by reason of his 
Church .. shall not goe to his successor. 1844 Lincarp 
Anglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) TI. xii. 235 The conversion of the 
conventual and collegiate clergy into secular Canons. 1868 
Freeman Norn: Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 85 The chapter was 
formed of secular canons. 

2. In the Church of England, since the Reforma- 
‘tion, all canons have been secular, and the system 
of canons has’ been retained mainly in connexion 
with cathedral churches, where the canons, with 


ws 


caNon. 


the dean at their head, constitute the body of 
resident ecclesiastical dignitaries, who manage the 
cathedral, and (formally) elect the bishop. (See 
CHAPTER.) 

The name.of Afisar or Petty Canons is now sometimes 
given to those cl of the cathedral establishment 
who assist in performing the daily service, but are not mem- 
bers of thechapter. Honorary Canons, are titular members 


of the cathedral chapter, who are noneresidentiary, and re- ° 


ceive no emoluments, See also PreseNnpary. 

[¢ 1308 in E. E. P. (1862) 82 Alle pe Canouns of be queor. 
1362 Lanet. P. PZ, A. x1. 33 Neuer kyng ne kniht ne Canoun 
of Seynt poules. 31483 Caxron Gold. Leg. 223/2 Commaund- 

g hym., that he shold assemble the chanones of Seint 

‘ames for to burye thys pyl e.] xg6x'T. Norton Cal- 
vin's Inst, wv, v. (1634) 535 There be commonly Canons with 
five, six or seven benefices. 1976 Lampanne Perambd. 
Kent (1826) 143 A coll stored with two and twenty 
Chanons. @1626 Bacon(J.) Deans and canons, or prebends, 
ofcathedral churches. 1628 Barre Microcosm, iit. 8 He is 
a main pillar of our Church, though not yet Dean or Canon. 
1jog Steece Tatler No. 54 ¥ 3 One of our Petty-Canons. 
3765 Brackstone Cony, 1 xi. 383 The chapter, consisting 
of canons or prebendaries. 1837 Syn. Sourrit Let, Sizzgdetor 
Wks, 1859 Il. 26x/2 You are not a Dean nor a Canon-Resi- 
dentiary. 1862 Mrs, H. Woop Chavinings i.2 He was one 
of the senior minor canons. 

b. prefixed as a title. 

(This fashion has prevailed chiefly since the 
appointment of titular or honorary canons.) 

2849 Binns Hore AZost. Pref., The late Canon Tate. 

Oanon, obs. form Cannon, Canron. 

Cation (kenYon, ke'nyan). Also cannon, 
eanon, Canyon. [a. Sp. cafton tube, pipe, conduit, 
barrel, cannon, etc. (augm. of cafta:—L. canna 
reed, pipe, quill, Cawu; thus the same word as 
It. cannone, Pg. canhao, Pr. and F. canon, Eng. 
cannon, and cation), but spec. applied by the 
Spaniards of New Mexico in the sense in which 
it has been adopted from them by their English- 
speaking neighbours. In order to retain the pro- 
nunciation and prevent confusion with caso, which 
would result from the ——— want of the Spanish 


letter fi, # (enye), in English typo phy, the 
word is frequently spelt Caron, q. v. 

A deep gorge or ravine at the bottom of which a 
river or stream flows between high and often 
vertical sides ; a physical feature characteristic of 
the Rocky Mountains, Sierra Nevada, and the 
western plateaus of North America, 

18g0 B. Lavior Eldorado xxvii. (1862) 287 The word cafion 
(meaning, in Spanish, « funnel) has a eculiar adaptation to 
these cleft channels through which the rivers are poured. 
1863 Let. fr, Vancouver's Isl, in Daily Tei, 17 Nov. 7/2 
Through what is called a cannox (pronounced hanyou), a 
vast Borge formed by perpendicular rocks, 1874 CovEs 
Birds N.-W. 228 Deep, rocky caiions, where the dense 
foliage and precipitous walls shut out the sun, and a per- 
Ro twilight prevails, 1882 Gare Geol. m1. 1. if. § z. 379 

e Grand Cafion of the Colorado river is 300 miles long, 
and in some places more than 6oo0 feet in seth 

attrib, Beersoum Patagonia v. 65 The tracks sud- 
denly tumed and went up the caiion-side on to the plain. 

+Canonee’r. Ods. Also cannonier. [humor- 
ously f. Canon1, after CannonzER.] One who 
makes, cites, or interprets (ecclesiastical) canons; 
a canonist ; a zealot or stickler for the canons. 

1641 Curates' Confer. in Harl. Misc.’ Malh.) IV. 376 
‘They are the curates, who are set to be Cannoniers, 1659 
Baxter Key Cath. xvii. 7x We turn this Canon against 
the Canoneers. 2682 — Search Schisi. i. 1 The Diocesan- 
Militants, or Canoneers, | 

Canoness (kerndnés). [f. Canon? + -838 ; 
cf. F. chanotnesse, in 16th c. also casondesse; in 
med.L. canonica and canonissa.] 

L. Eccl. Hist. A member ofa college or community 
of women living under a rule, but not under a 
perpetual vow; hence, a woman holding a prebend 
or canonryin a female chapter. (The Aspustinian 
Canonesses are now practically an order of nuns.) 

1682 ee France 36 The Nuns, or Regular Canon: 
esses of the Blessed Virgin of the Nunnery of ‘ron. 1726 
Avurre Parevg, 140 There are also in Popish Countries, 
women which they call Secular Canonesses living after the 
Example of Secular Canons. 1772 Pennant Tours Scotd, 
(1774) 246 The nunnery, filled with the canonesses of St. Au: 
gustine, 1844 Marc. Futter Won. it 19th C. (1862) ru She 
may be one of the lay sisters of charity, 2 canoness bound 


by an inward vow. 1888 Dict. Nai. Bugg. I. 2136/2 Louisa * 


was appointed at the age of seventeen a canoness of Mons, 
then the wealthiest. chapter in the Austrian Netherlands. 
“2. humorous. The wife of a canon. 

1873 E, Benpoc Adz, Protestant 213 The canons, canons 
esses, and minor canons. 

+Canonial, @. Obs. [a.F. canonial, ad. late 
L. canonialis: cf. canonda in Du C.] Canonical, 

a ra2g Ancy, R. 8 Sein James canoniel epistle. xg02 Orv, 
Crysten Ment w. xxvi. (W. de W. 1506) 3x4. The whiche 
ben bounde unto the houres canonyales. 1889 Pasguill’s 
Ret. 13 Whatsoeuer he speakes, must be Canoniall. 

Hence Cano‘nially adv., canonically. _ 

158t Marseck Bk. Notes 115 To our Lord N., the Pope; 
and to his successours entring canonially. % 
-Camonie (king nik), a. “(and sd.) [ad. L. 
‘canotizc-us,= Gr. xavouxds of or accordifig to 
Canon; or 2. F. canonique. Already in OE. ‘as 
sb,= modern Cawon2,] |. aS : = 


75 


_L. Authorized by, or according to, ecclesiastical 
canons; =CANONICAL I. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 219/t Euery day atte vii houres 
canonyques. x532 Morr Confut. Tindale Wks. 516/2 By 
an olde canonike and sure grounded custom of y® churche. 
1663 Butter Hud. 1. 1. 257. 1664 Davpen Reval Ladies 
1, il, "Tis Evening now, and the Canonick Hours For Mar- 
riage are past. x82 Comse Qr. Syntax) Picturesgzve vii, 
The Doctor, in canonic state, Now op’d at once the church- 
yard gate, 

2. Of or pertaining to the canon of Scripture ; 
= CANONICAL 2. 

2634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 53 Some portion of holie 
Canonick Scripture. 1645 Ruruerforn Tryal§ Tri. Faith 
(1845) 6 The Church’s last prayer in canonic Scripture is for 
union. x835 I. Taytor Sir. Despot. iv. 150 Not to be 
traced in the canonic writings. 

3. gen. Having the authority of an accepted rule 
or type; classic; =CanonicaL 4. 

38s0 Lerten tr. Mftiller's Anc. Art § 138.115 His numerous 
pictures of gods and heroes (as his Theseus) attained a 
canonic consideration in art. : 

4. Mus. Following the strict rules of canon-form. 


(CE. Canontcar 6.) 

1854 tr. Cherubini’s Counterpoint 43 Canonic imitation is 
that where the consequent responds to the antecedent, note 
for note, from beginning to end. 1879 Grove, Dict. Aus. L. 
654 The voices move, in strict canonic imitation, on a ground- 


ass. 

5. Of or belonging to the order of canons; = 
Canonioan 7. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 426/t They toke not the canonyke 
breed, for the chanonnes that were at yt tyme .. governed 
them self after the reule of Saynt Austyn. 

B. sb, I. = Canon sb.2; one in canonical 


orders. (L. canonicus.) 

arooo Laws of Ethelbert vi. 2 (Bosw.) Godes beowas, 
biscopas and abbodas, munecas and mynecene, canonicas 
and nunnan. x678 R. Barcray Afol. Quakers xu. § x. 
443 Ten Canonicks, so called, were burnt for that Crime. 
@ 1853 Lanvor Pks. I. 60/1 The bones had been verified. .in 
presence of the archbishop, the canonics, and the protono- 

ary. 

2. A scheme or system of logical rules or dia- 
lectic; =the Epicurean 70 xavovucdy, 

2655-60 Staniey H7st. Philos. (1701) 548/2 Thus may this 
short Canonick or Treatise of Rules, serve instead of a 
laborious and prolix Dialectick. 1847 Lewes /ist. Philos. 
vin, ii, (1871) I. 351 The Epicurean Logic called Canonic, 
which is a collection of rules respecting human reason and 
its qpiication. : 3 

+3. a. The theory of music or harmony (7 xavov- 
«ny). . One who studies music theoretically (of 
the Pythagoreans, who were called of «avortxot). 

x6ss-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 385/r The Pytha- 
goreans named that which we now call Harmonick, Cano- 
nick..A Canonick in general is a Harmonick, who is con- 
versant about that which consists of Harmony. 

Canonical (king nikal), a. (and sé.).  [f. med. 
L. canonicél-ts, £. canontc-us : see prec. and -At.] 

1. Prescribed by, in conformity with, or having 
reference to ecclesiastical edict or canon law. 

3570-6 Lanoarpe Peramb. Kent. (1826) 303 Rochester 
hath. .a lawful and canonical! Cathedral See. 1586 W1d7 
in Spenser's Wks. (Grosart) 1. Introd. 17 For. .my wyfe for 
and in the name of her canonical! parte and porcion. 1768 
Bracusrone Coma. 1. (17931553 These canonical disabilities 
being entirely the province the ecclesiastical courts. 
1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) II. viii. 298 With the 
weapons of legal and canonical disputation. 

b. Canonical hours: (a.) stated times of the day 
appointed by the canons for prayer and devotion ; 
(d.) the hours (now from § a.m. to 3 p.m.) within 
which marriage can be legally performed in a 
‘parish church in England ; (¢.) ¢vans/. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 218/2 And eucry day at every 
hour canonycal she was lift up in thayer of thangellis. xg26 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 153%) 164 All suche meditacyons 
perteyneth to the houres canonicall. x607 Torsen. Four, 
Beasts Ded. 7 The canonical voice and watchfulness of a 
cock. 21667 CowLey /rtendship in Abs, Each Day think 
on me, and each Day I shall, For thee make Hours Cano- 
nical, 1859 Hoox C4. Dict. 144/2 In the Church of Rome, 
the canonical hours begin with vespers. 

x66% Pepys Diary (:879) III. 207 We, fearing the cano- 
nicall hour would be past before we got thither, did with a 
great deal unwillingness send away the license and wedding 
ring. 1719 D'Urrey Pills III. 270 Let us be wed, At 
‘Hours Canonical. 1847 Baruam Jugol. Leg. (1877) 344 [t's 
long past the canonical hour. 

@. Canonical dress, etc.; the articles of dress 


worn by clergy according to canon. 

+ 3666 Pervs Diary 27 Sept., I..to speak for a cloak and 
cassock for my brother ..and I will have him in a canonical 
dress, 1683 Lurrrett Brief Rel, (1857) I. 343 Titus Oates 

.¢to be divested of his canonical habit for ever. 1862 
Smutes Engineers ITI, gt Two..old men, whose canonical 
hats indicated their quality as village pastors. 


d. Canonical obedience; the obedience to be - 


yendered by inferior clergy to the bishop or other 
ecclesiastical superior, according to the canons. 

x6ax Burton Anat, Mel. m1. iv. 1. ii. (7651) 650 A false per- 
swasion .. of canonical or blind obedience. 1769 Biack- 
stone Cone. IV. 87 His new engagements of canonical 
obedience to the » 3869 Hoox Lives déps, IL. ii. 150 
At his consecration he made a profession of canonical obe- 
dience to the Archbishop. . . 

2. Of or belonging to the canon. of Scripture. 
(Also -used of other sacred books.) .- 
~.G3868 CoyenpALe Corrying, Christ s.Cress 


vill, Whe IL. .: 


CANONTIOITY. 


258 The canonical books of the old and New Testament. 
1632 Massincer & Frecp Fatal Dowry wi. i, If this new 
reacher.. Could prove his doctrine for canonical, 165x 
AXTER Luf. Bapt. 167 Though it be not Canonicall, he was 
a wise man that said, etc. 1790 Pater Hore Paui. 1. 6 
Sentences from the canonical epistles. 1857 Max Mirier 
Chips (1880) I. x, 267 ‘Che chief canonical books of the 
Buddhist faith. 2862 Trencu Affvacles Introd. 42. 

3. Canonical Epistles, more particularly, the 
seven catholic epistles of James, Peter, John, and 
Jude; also applied to certain epistles of St. Basil, 
ete. Also quasi-sé., a canonical (obs.) = CANon! 5. 

(Emor10Ay xavorexy had various senses in ecclesiastical 
writers. In reference to the Catholic Epistles the meaning 
is disputed; in reference to those of Sa Basil, it means 
‘having the authority of a canon’.) 

1561 Baus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 292 He is greater, 
that is in vs (sayth S. John in his Canonicall) than is he 
that isin the world. 1755 Cuampers Cyel, Sufp., Canoni- 
cal..or general epistles. [a 122g see CANoNIAL.) 

4. gen. Of the nature of a canon or tule; of 
admitted authority, excellence, or supremacy ; 
authoritative ; orthodox, accepted ; standard. 

1583 ‘I’. Witson Let. 67 Suche as all the worlde hathe 
confirmed and agreed upon, that it is autentique and canon- 
ical. 1603 H. Crosse Vertnes Comanw, (1878) 81 Wise- 
dome vader a ragged coate is seldome canonicall. 1651 
Hones Govt. § Sec. xvii. § 18. 313 ‘There must bee some Ca- 
nonicall Interpreter. 1996 Afonthdy Rew, XIX. 545 He.. 
remained the canonical geographer of the antients, 1812 
/bid. LXV. 133 Before Polycletus had ascertained the 
canonical proportions of a beautiful human frame. 1868 
Sat, Rev. 15 Aug. 220/t Challenging all those who may be 
disinclined to accept his criticism ns canonical, 

5. Math. Furnishing, or according to, a general 


rule or formula (see Canon?! 3). 

1738 Locan in Rigaud Cors. Sef, Men (1841) I. 331 A true 
canonical equation or power. 28g: J. J. Sytvesrer (A244) 
On a remarkable discovery in the Theory of Canonical 
forms of Hyperdeterminants. 1876 Saumon Higher Ady. 
xv, Art. 164 The simplest form to which a quantic can 
without loss of generality be reduced is called the canonical 
form of the quantic. 

6. Mus, According to the rules of canon, in 


canon form. 

1609 Doutann Orxith, Micrel. 51 Virgular Syncopa~ 
tion is much vsed, Numerall seldome, Canonicall most 
seldome, 386g Ousenny Covnterp, xxiii, $15 Some frag- 
mentary Imitation or canonical episode, , 

7. Of or belonging to an ecclesiastical chapter, 


or to one of its members (see Canon *). 

1899 Hooker Eel. Pod. v. xxx. § 11 No other benefices 
but only their canonical portions, 1600 /décé, vin. vil. $3 
The very act of canonical election. 1634 44). Lana's 
Visit. Lixeter in 4th Rep. Commtiss. Hist. MSS. 138/2 A 
canonicall house, due to a canon residentiary. 1662 J. Bar- 
Grave Pope lex, V1 (1867) 116 At my Canonical house, 
at the metropolitical chureh of Christ, Canterbury. 1881 
Freeman Subj. Lands Venice, Parenzo,; Among the canon- 
ical buildings on the south side of the church. 

B. sb. pl. {cf. academicals.| Canonical robes. 

1748 Smottetr Ryd. Rand. ix, I did not at all wonder to 
find acheat in canonicals. 1932 — Per. Pic. (1779) LV. xcvi. 
171 He was accosted by a person in canonicals. 1755 Con- 
zotsseur No. 65 Out of his canonicals, his constant dress is 
what they call parson’s blue. 1848 Macauray fist. Eng. 
I. 327 An ecclesiastic in full canonicals. 


Canonically (kangnikali), ade. [f. prec. + 
-LY¥2.] Ina canonical manner (see the adj.). 

1529 More Supptic. Soules Wks. 296 Stephen was well and 
canonically chosen archbishop of Caunterbury. 1609 Br. 
Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 355 Then is he Sacrile- 
giously false, and Canonically irregular. 1759 H. WaLPoLe 
Corr. (1837) I. 405 Marca was married yesterday... the law- 
yers and milliners were all ready canonically. 1768 Braci- 
STONE Conte. 1, 387 The vicar. shall be canonically insti- 
tuted and inducted, 2824 Byron Def Traugf i i, 293 
Would you..bea Titan? Or (To talk canonically) wax a 
son OfAnak? 1837 Hawrnorne Twice-told T. (1857) 1. v. 
70 An English priest, canonically dressed, 1875 OusELEY 
Atus. Forut ix. 49 Treat the theme canonically, or with 
perpetual imitations. ¥ 

Canonicalness (kingnikilnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NxESS.] The quality or fact of being canonjcal. 

1638 Cuiuincw. Relig. Prot... iii. § 28. 141 Their Autho- 
rity and Canonicalnesse. 1715 Burnet Owe Time an. 1711 
(R.) Maintaining the canonicalness of the apostolicat consti- 
tutions. 1747 CARTE Hist. Zug. 1. 472 The canonicalness of 
whose election he had as abbot already acknowledged. _ 

Canonicate (kinpniket). [a. med.L. canonic- 
at-us, £. careonicus; cf. F. canonicat.| The office 
or dignity of a canon ; a canonry. : 

1632 Wapsworts tr. Sandoval’s Civil Wars Spain 237 
The Bishopricks,.. Canonicates, & other Eee’ esiastical 
preferments, 1662 J. Barcrave Poge Alex. VIL (3867) 4x 
Theservice..did scarce deserve a simplecanonicate. 21853 
Lanvor Was. If. 82 Within the walls of the canonicate. 
1865 Even, Standard 3 June, His nomination to thecanoni- 
cate of St. Peter is spoken of. , 

+ Canonica‘tion. Os. zvare—*._ [n. of action 
£ med_L. canonicdre to make canonical, to canon- 
ize.] Canonization, consecration. 

a@i6qx Sretuan Wks. 122 (R.) After his canonication, 
those that would consecrate the’ tenth part of their sub- 


_ stance unto Hercules, should be very prosperous. 


Canonicity: (kenini-siti). [f on type of a 
L. *canonicitas, £. canonte-tes, or ad. F. canonicité: 
see -1r¥.] Canonicalness, canonical status, esd. 
the fact of being comprehended in the Canon of 
Scripture, or in any other sacred canon. 

10-2 


" ,- With great honour and intronised. eX 


CANONISM. 


2797 Alonthly Rev. XX1IL 485 To attribute canonicit 

to all those Scriptures of the Jews. 84x Myers Cath, Th. 
xix. 73 If none but a literal line and measure of Cony 
will be accepted. 1849 W. Firzcerarp tr. Whitaker's 
Disput, 46 Would Augustine, if he held all the books to have 


- an equal right to canonicity,. have “preferred some to 


others? 7 

Canocnico-, combining form of CaNnonio. 

1689 Afol, Fail. Walker's Acc. 25 It being Canonico- 
Prelatically impossible, tho Schismatico-Presbyterially cer- 
tain, 

+Canonism. Ods.—' [f. after next; see 
-IsM.] The principles of canon-law. 

r6er W. Sctater Tythes Rev. (1623) 161 Neede you, A 
man so skilled in Gratian, bee catechized in Canonisme? 

Canonist (kernénist). [a. F. canoniste (15th c. 
in Littré), in med.L. canonisia: see -187.] 

1. A professor of, or one skilled in, the canon 
law ; a canon-lawyer. 

1842 Brinklow Coplaynt xxiv. (1874) 71 The greasy 
canonistes nosel the peple in idolatry. 1549 Latimer Serut. 
Ploughers 38 A cannoniste, that is to saye, one that is 
broughte up in the studie of the Pope’s lawes and decrees. 
1643 Mitton Divorce (1851) Introd. 10 The shallow com- 
menting of Scholasticks and Canonists. 1961 Srerne 77. 
Shandy (180a) IV. xxiii. 99, I am a vile canonist, replied 
Vorick. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. App. 652 It 
offended against the strict laws of the Church as under- 
stood by continental canonists. ‘ k 

2. One who makes or upholds canons in science, 
criticism, etc. . 

1786-3805 H. Toone Purley 1, vi (629) If the etymolo- 
sien canonists..had not been so remarkably inattentive to 
the causes. ,of those literal changes of which they treat. 
Canonistic (kenGnistik), a. (if. prec. + -tc.] 
Of or belonging to a canonist; concerned with 
the exposition of canon-law. 

1648 Mitton Zetrach. (1851) 223 ‘The apt Schollers of this 
canonistic exposition. 1861 W. Perry //ist. Ch. Eng. I. v. 
218 Famous for his canonistic learning. 

Canoni'stical, « rare. [f. prec. + -au.] 
Having relation to canonistic matters ; also = prec. 


1865 Pall Mall G. 27 July 10/2 Decisions, cases important: 


for canonistical hermeneutics, and the like. 

+ Canonistre, Obs. (ad. IV. canoniste: of. 
alkamistre, sophister, etc, and see -ISTRE.] An 
earlier form of Canonisr. 

3362 Laxot. P. Pé, A. vi. 135 Bote Catoun construweb 
hie nay And Canonistres bope, And siggen bi hem-seluen 
Sompnia ne cures. 1393 Ibid. C. x. 303 Caton counteth hit 
at nouhe and canonistres at lasse, ¢ 1380 WycLiF Serm. Sel. 
Wks, 1. 32 Pis man of lawe .. was nepir civilian ne canon- 
istre, 1382 — Bible Prol. xiii. 51 Sumtyme cyuylians and 
canonistris weren devout, 

Canonizant (kingnizént), 2. Afath. [a. F. 
canonisant, pr. pple. of canoniser in sense ‘ regler’.] 
Attributive of an equation by the solution of which 
a quantic may be reduced to the ‘ canonical form’. 

1879 Satmon Higher Plane Curves y. 186 A cubic iden- 
tical with the Canonizant cubic of the last article, 

+ Canonizate, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. canonizat- 
ws, pa. pple. of canontzd-re.] =CANONIZED. 

3538 Bare Thre Lawes 1223 To haue canonyzate Francis- 
cus de pola. 1865 Jewer Repl. Harding (1611) 271 Not 
Canonizate for a Saint as yet. . 
Canonization (ke:ndnaizét-fan). [ad.L. canon- 
isation-em, n. of action f. canonizdre to canonize: 
ef. F. canonisation.] The action of canonizing ; 
esp. formal admission into the calendar of saints. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Sel, Wks. 111. 433 To trowe siche canony- 
zaciouns is lesse ban bileeue. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 60 Ca- 
nonizacion, cavonizacio, 1932 More Confut, Tindale 
Wks. yyla This new saint of ‘Lindales canonisacion. 1538 
Bare Tere Lawes 1635 He sent hym to heauca by hys 
canonyzacyon, And from thens to helle by an excommunyca- 
cyon. 1648 Hennick esper.(1844) 11. 158 ‘To be number'd 
one Here, in my book's canonization. 1651 Honnes Govt. 
§ Soc, xviii. § 14. 362 The canonization of Saints which the 
Heathen called Apotheosis, x782 Prresriey Corruft. 
a 1v. 370 Before there were any regular canonizations. 

. Jig 

3854 Emerson Lett. § Soc, Aus, Quot. § Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) ITT. 220’Tis curious what new interest an old author 
acquires by official canonization in Tiraboschi or Dr. John- 
son, 1877 Mozury Unie, Seri, iw. 87 ‘The canonisation of 
men—the popular judgment which sets them up morally 
and spiritually upon the fas of the temple. 

Canonize _(kee'ndnaiz), v. Also -ise. [ad. 
med.L. canonizé-re (also in 1gthe. Fr. canonizer).J 

l.tzaus. To place in the canon or. calendar of 
the saints, according to the rules and with the 
ceremonies observed by ‘the Church. . ; 

¢x380 Wvcuir De Eccles. Sel. Wks. III. 344 ‘If be pope 
canonise bis man ne he must nedis be seint in hevene. 
7460 Carcrave ‘Chroz, (1858) 253 This same 3ere was 

homas of Lancastir canonized. 1526 Pynson tye St. Bir. 
gitte in Myrr. Our Ladye (1873) Introd. 58 This blessyd 
woman seynt Birgette was canonyzed by pope bonyface, 
1598 Barckiey Felic, Man (163x) 257 They assured him he 
should he canonized for a Saint. @ 1680 Butinr Rene. (2759) 

i. 195 A Fanatic... canonizes himself a Saint in his own 

ife-time. 1875 H. EB, Mannine Afission H, Ghost vii. 19 


A multitude who have not been canonised on earth, though 
they are saints in heaven, : ie 


+2. To ‘install.in any ccclesiastical’ dignity or 


office ; ‘to consecrate.’ Obs. ao? ‘ - 
1393 Gower Con/: I. 254 Thus was he pope canonised 
Apel. Lolt, 57 


Wan any auerous'or couctous is id ii 
iiaad cheat ous is canonizid in be kirk, or 


ae ' 


76 


+8. To deify, apotheosize. Ods. or arch. fa 
2gs3 Even Yrcat. New Ind. (Arb.) 20 Of them which 
amonge the gentiles were canonized into y¢ numbre of the 
oddes. 1564 Hawarp Zicfropins 1. 2. 160x HoLraxp 
Yiny U1. 210 Circe our famous witch .. was canonized a 
oddesse. 1669 Gace Crz. Gentiles 1. u. viii. 106. 1794 
ULLivaN View Wat. LI, Adventurers who were afterwards 
«+ canonized as a sign in the heavens..called Argonauts. 


4. fg. To treat as a saint or glorified person. 


1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 683/: But women are 
as it were canonised here: God putteth them into his regis- 


ter, and setteth them in an honourable degree. ¢ zg90 Mar- 
Lowe Fausé, t. 118 Fanstus, these books, thy wit, and our 
experience, Shall make all nations to canonize us. 1825 
Bro, Fonathan Tl. 282, 1 am not ready to canonize all 
women because I love one. ae 

5. To make canonical ; to admit into the Canon 
of Scripture, or (¢vazs/.) of authoritative writings. 

238z [see Canonizep]. i593 Nasuwe Christ's T. 38b, 
Canonizing such a multifarious Genealogie of Comments. 
1898 Polimanteia (1881) 36 To canonize your owne writers, 
Ho Ussner Body Div. 5. 3657 Cosin Canton Script. ti. 14 
They canonized the Books of the Maccabees. 1872 O. 
Stpcey oS Eccl. Terms 86 Apocryphal books..were not 
canonized. 


6. To sanction by the authority of the church ; 


to give authoritative sanction or approval to. 

1393 Gowen Conf. 111. 280 Of the law canonized The pope 
hath bode to the men, that, ete. ¢x400 A Aol. Loll. 46 per 
wordis are canonized, & approuid of holi kirk. 1635 
Pacitr Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 89 These .. doctrines are 
Canonized in their late meeting at Trent. a G.H. Hist. 
Cardinads u, 1. 132 The Popes are sure to have the Car- 
dinals Canonize their errours. 1869 Lecky Zurop. Mor. I. 
i. 39 We should still be compelled to canonise a crowd of 


acts. 

+ 7. (See quot.) 

1978 Coorer Thesaur., Canonize, to canonice: to exa- 
mine by rule. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Canonize, to examine 
by rule, to Register, to put in the rank and number. 

Canonized, p/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] Placed 
in the canon; sainted; consecrated, beatified, 
deified. + Canonized epistles: cf. CANONICAL 3. 

1382 Wycur Yames Prol., Not the same ordre is at 
Greekis..of the seuen epistoelis that ben clepid canonysid. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Canonyzyde, canonizatus. 2593 
Suaks. 2 Hen. V/,1. iii. 63 Brazen Images of Canoni 
Saints. 1602 — Ham. 1. iv. 47 Thy Canoniz’d bon 
Hearsed in death. 1790 Burk #. Rev. 49 Acting as if in 
Presence of canonized forefathers. 1827 
Time w, The lofty seat Of canoniztd bards. 
Hanoy |Voodlanders iv, No canonised antique. 

Canonizer (kanénaizo1), [f. as prec. +-ER.] 
One who canonizes. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catcch, Kj, The canonizars of 
thir new sanctes, 1588 G.D. Disc. Allen's Sedit. Drifts 
99 An open patrone of. .trecherie, and a cannoniser of dis- 

loyall traytors. 75x Br. Lavincton Exthusiasut (1754) m1. 
216 Such Canonizers and God-makers. x82: Blackw. Alag. 
X. 697 The canonizer is worthy of the saint. 

Canonizing, vd/. sb. [f as prec. + -ING}.] 
The action of the vb. CanonazeE; canonization : 
a. Admission into the calendar of saints. 

1380 Wvcur Seri. xxix. Sel. Wks. III. 456 Po canon- 
ysynge of bo seyntes, @1638 Mepe A post, Latter Times iv, 
Wks. (t672) 629 The Canonizing of the Souls of deceased 
Worthies. .was an Idolatrous trick even from the days of the 
elder world. 19727 A. Hasnuton New Acc. E. Indl, li. 
243 The Chinese are speedier in their canonizing than the 
Romans are, ‘ . 

b. Establishing as canonical. “ 
_ 1651 Honnes Leviath, m1, xlii. 282 The Canonizing, or mak- 
ing of the Scripture Law, belonged to the Civill Soveraigne. 

Canonizing, £//.@. That canonizes. 

3869 Preeman Norm, Cong, (1876) III. xi, 30 The canon- 
izing voice of England. 

+Carnonly, adv. Obs. vare—'. [f. Canon! + 
-L¥2.J] Canonically. 

1so2z Ord. Crysten Meu w. xxi. (W. de W. 1506) 234 If he 
hath not ben elccte canonly, 

Canonry (kenonri). Also 4-5 chanonry(s. 
{f Canon? + -ny, (The L. was canonia, F. 
chanointe.)| The benefice of a canon ; the status, 
dignity, or office of a canon. 

3482 Caxton Higden (1527) 305b, He..hadde geuen 
his letyll newe a. chanon cc in the chyrche of Lyncoin. 
1687 Loud. Gaz, No. 2307/2 The Seizure of the Canonrics 
and Prebendaries, x69: Woon Ath. Oxon, I, 81 This Tol- 
lard. enjoyed his Canonry but few months. 1703 Hearne 
Collect. (1886) 1. 104 His Canonry of Xt Church. 2726 
Ayurre Parerg. 139. 1862 Mrs. H. Woon Channings 
i, 2 A young man who had but just gained his minor 
canonry. 1886 Law Times Rep. LIU. 702/: The profits of 
a canonry of Windsor were alienable by way of mortgage. 

Ca-nonship. [f..Canon2 + -sure,]=Canonry, 

1534 Hen. VIIL, Liber Regis p.viiiy Every suche dignitie, 
prebend, reat, pety canonship. x64o Br. Hatt Ch. 
Moder. 31/2 The time was, when. none should be promoted 
ae conesclipa Va eothedrilt, but arr = could Ary 

ing, and competently construe. x ed ane vi. §8 in 
Ooo} § Camb. Bnactan. 96 Camoncig cx Probend inthe Ca. 


OLLOK Course 
1886 T. 


‘ thedral Church,’ x762 tr, Busching’s Syst. Geog. I. 602 


Lautenbach ... containing an important canonship. 


|. +Camnony, cha‘nonie. Obs. [a. F.chanoinie: 
or med.L, canouia in same sense.] = CANONRY. . 
1641 Micton Ci, Discip. 11. (1851) 66 For their Bishop- - 


ricks, Deaneries, Prebends, and Chanonies. 
Canoo, obs. form of CANOE. | 
Canope, obs, form of Canopy. ite 
Canopic (kind«pik), a. [ad. L.. Candpic-us, f. 
Cangp-us a, town of ancient Egypt.] 


f or. pers ; 


CANOPY 


taining to Canopus. Canopic vase; a vase used 
in Egypt, chiefly for holding the entrails of em- 
balmed bodies. ‘ 

1878 Witxinson Anc. Egyptians III. Index, Canopic 
vases. 1883 W. Arustroxe Perrot's Art Anc. Egyft 1. 
gor The canopic vases. .were sometimes of stone, especially 
alabaster, sometimes of terra_cotta, and now and then of 
wood, and were used to hold the viscera of the deceased. 

Canopied (kendpid), fo. a. [f. Canopy 5d. 
or v.+-ED.] Covered with, or as with, a canopy. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucy. 398 Her eyes.. canopied in darkness 
sweetly Jay. 26x Cuapman J/éad xin. (R.) Mars. .Sat cana- 
pare with golden clouds. 2796 Morse Asner, Geog. 11. 550 
alanquins .. a kind of canapied couches. x870 Lowest 
Among my Bks. Sere 1. (1873) 296 These saints of literature 
descend from their canopied remoteness, . 

b. Arch. (Cf. Canopy sd. 3.) 

r849 Freeman Archit. 296 Rows of canopied niches. 1879 
Sie G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 1. 182 A fal canopied and 
crocketed panel to each intervening pier. ee 

| Canopus (kindupis), [L., a. Gr. Kéveros.] 

L. The bright star & in the southern constellation 
Argo, situated in the rudder of the ship. 

zggg Even Decades IV. Jud. (Arb.) 278 When these arc 
hydden, there is scene on the lefte syde a bryght Canopus 
of three starres of notable greatnesse..In the myddest of 
these is seene an other bryght Canopus. 1830 TENNYSON 
Dream Fair Wom, 146 We Franke the Libyan Sun to sleep, 
and lit Lamps which out-burn'’d Canopus. 

2. = Canopic vase. 

1836 Penny Cyel. VI. 244/2 Canopus is also the name of an 
Egyptian jar. 1857 Bircu Ane. Pottery (1858) II. 204 The 
canopos or jar resembling those in which the Egyptians 
placed the entrails of their mummies. /d7d. (2873) 503. 

Canopy (kerndpi), sd. Forms: 5-6 canape, 
-ope, canapese, -opi, cannopy, canyppy, 
(?eannebe), zorth. canaby(e, 6-7 canapie, -apy, 
-opie, Sc. cannabie, 7 cannapie, canopey, 6— 
canopy. [In 15th c. canape, a. F. canapé (for- 
merly also covopée masc. ‘a canopie, tent, or 
pauilion’, Cotgr.) = Sp., Pg. canapé ‘ couch, sofa’, 
It. canopd (Diez), med.L. ‘ canopenm, quod suspen- 
ditur super altare’ (Du Cange), in cl. L. conapeune, 
-cum, -inm, ‘net of fine gauze about the bed, 
mosquito curtains’ (Lewis & Short), ‘pavilion, 
tent, or bed with a tester’ (Scheller), a. Gr. cevw- 
mefov ‘an Egyptian bed or couch with mosquito 
curtains’ (L. & S.), f. admvow gnat, mosquito. The 
Eng. forms may have bebn partly from med.L., 
and in Eng. the sense has adhered to ‘curtain or 
tester’, while in the mod. Romanic langs. that of 
couch’ or ‘ sofa’ has prevailed.] 

1. A covering or hangings suspended over 2 
throne, couch, bed, etc, or held over a person 
walking in procession. - 

1382 Wyeur Judith xiii. 10 She toc awei his canope fro 
the pileris. 1454 £. £. Wills (1882) 133 My bed of grene 
sylke, wip the testour & Canape ther-to. ¢1gxr 1st Eng. 
Bk, Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 29/2, Tiij of the nobleste beret! 
the canapie ouer his hed. © rg6x Jxverrt. 138 (Jam.) Ane 
cannabie of gtene taffetic .. quhilke may serue for nef dry 
stuill or a bed. 1576 Lamparpe Peramd, Kené (1826) 213 
They beare the foure staves of the Canapic over the Kings 
head at the time of his coronation, 1631 Honpes Leviath. 
iv. xiv. 365 At this day the Popes are carried by Switzers 
under 2 Canopie. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 
268 ‘The mattress... had a Jarge canopy over it, spread like 
the crown of 2 tent. 1843 Prescott Afexico (1850) I. 28 
Above the throne was a canopy of variegated plumage. 

‘b. spec. A covering over a shrine, or over the 


Host when bore in‘ procession. 

r5t3 Brapsiaw St. Werbureh (7848) 146 Also ouer the 
shryne was prepared a canaby Of cloth of golde. exgeo 
Ment. Ripon (Surtees) II. 201 Caruer framyng et carvyng 
j_canape pro Corpore Xpi per iiij dies, as. 2gy6 Chrout, 
Gr. Friars (1852) 94 The byshoppe bereynge the sacra- 
ment under a canapy, 1757 tr. Keysler's Trav. (2760) I. 
70 The venerable host, wikeh was carried under a splendid 


canopy. e . 

2. transf, and gent. A covering, an over-hanging 
shade or shelter. 

160x Suaks. Jud C. v. i, 88 Their shadowes sceme A 
Canopy most_fatall, vnder which Our Army lies, 1642 
MatstTerton Serm, 23 Beautifull walks .. shaded with the 
green canopy of every pleasant .. tree. 1723 Pore Let. to 
Digby 10 Oct., The prospects begin to open. .thro’ the high 
canopies of trees tothe higher arch of heaven. x8gg Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. (1860) § 299 Under a canopy of perpetual 
clouds. 1874 Harrwie Aerial IW. i. x The atmosphere 
spreads its invisible canopy over sea and land. 

b. esp. applied to the overhanging firmament. 

x602 Stans, am, 1, ii, 91 This most excellent Canopy 
the Ayre .. this braue ore-hanging, this Maiesticall Roofe, 
fretted with golden fire. 1607 — Cor. wv. v. 41 Where 
dwel’st thou? Vader the Canopy. 1667 Micron 2. Z. it. 56 
Where he stood So high above the circling Canopie Of 
Nights extended shade. 1794 Sutuivan View Nat. IT. 1. 
453 At first, the celestial canopy was divided into three | 
principal parts. 1869 Freenan Norn. Corg. (1876) 11. xiii, 
290 The people had met under the canopy of heaven, 

ec. fig. Covering, shelter. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comm. (1878) 19 Shrowding th: 
selfe vnder the Cannapie ‘of Vertue. 1650 Huppert Pill 
Formatity 12 A. form of Religion serves for a Canopie to 
cover all these abominations. 18.. Svo. Sarri, Withdraw. 
ing the canopy of his name from the bad passions of coun- 
try gentlemen. i oi eee. ¢ 
Be arch . A roof-like Omamented projection, sur- 


mounting a niche, door, window, tomb, etc. 


CANOPY. 


_ 1682 N. O, Bottear’s Lutriz iw, 31 The Pulpit now lifting 
its lofty Head With carved Canopy stands covered. 1874 
Parner (dlust, Goth, Archit. 1. ¥. 186 A niche was origin- 
ally intended to contain an image, and the canopy over it 
was to protect the head of the image. 

Canopy (kendpi), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

trans. ‘To cover with, or as with, a canopy. 

¢z600 Suaks, Soun, xii, Lofty trees.. Which erst from 
heat did canopie the herd. 1698 Crowne Caliguda im. 28 
That point of Heaven .. Which canopys that holy happy 
land. x7or EE. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. G3 Yon gay clouds, 
which canopy the skies, x869 I, Peacock in Atheneum 
a2 May 7710/3 A very graceful iron herse, .canopies the ala. 
baster effigies of 2 Mannion and his spouse. 

|Canor, [L.] ‘Melody or sweet singing’ 
(Blount Glossogy. 1656). 

Canorous (kandores), a. [f. L. candr-us melo- 
dious (f. ,caner song, £ canére to sing) +-ous.] 
Singing, melodious, musical; resonant, ringing. 

1646 Sm {[. Browne Psend. Z. vu. xiv. 368 Birds that 
are canorous..as Nightingales. .Canary birds and Larkes. 
1748 tr. Columella’s Hush. vn. xii, The keeper of the manor 
house [7. ¢. a dog). .of a vast canorous bark, 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat, Hist, 111. 171 A beautiful & acanorous bird. 1822 De 
Quincuy Confess, Wks, V. 94 A long, loud, and canorous peal 
of laughter, 

Hence Cano-rously adv., Cano*rousness. 

1680 H. More Afocal. Apoc.293 The voice. .as of 2 Trum- 
pet talking loudly or canorously with him. 1870 Lowe. 
Among my Bhs. Sex. u. 184 He chooses his language for its 
rich canorousness rather than for intensity of meaning. 

Canou(e, canow(e, obs. ff. CaNnoz. 

Canoun, early form of Canon 2, 

+ Camnous, a. Obs. rare. Also spelt -ois, -us, 
cannos. [f. L. cézus hoary.] Grey, hoary. 

1513 Dove.as Afnvis v. vii. % Or that wafreindlie eild 
had thus besprent My heid and halfettis baith with canus 
[ed. 1583 canous] hair. Jéid. v. xii. 144 To Troiane ingill, 
and the cannos [ed. 1553 canois) Veste. : 

+Canque. Ods. [Soin F.] A Chinese cotton 
fabric: see quots. 

iso Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 793 Cotton Linens, 
called Canques.. of Nanquin. /déd. 794 Coarse and fine 
Canques or Cotton Linen. 

Cansel, canserous: see Canogt, etc. 

Cansonet, obs. form of Canzoner. 

+Canstick. Ods. Apparently a contracted 
form of Canpuestios. Att with the canstich: 
Jack-o’-lantern, Will o’ the wisp. 

xg62 J. Heywoon Prov, § Epigr, (1867) 20 Coll vnder can- 
styk, she can plaie on bothe handis, Dissimulacion well she 
ynderstandis, 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. vis xv. 122 
They have so fraied us with bull beggars, spirits, witches. . 
kit with the cansticke, etc. rg96 Snaxs, 1 Hen. /V, m. i. 
131, I had rather heare a Brazen Canstick [x623 candle- 
stick] turn’d Or a dry Wheele grate on the Axle-tree, 16x6 
Cuarman Batrachom, 8 Their fencefull bucklers were The 

iddle rounds of can’sticks. [Cowper has: The lamp con- 
tributed its central tin, A shield foreach.} 1627 S. Conins 
Def. Bh. Elie Aijb, His .. wodden cansticke. 

ant (kent), sJ1 Also 5-8 kant. [Found 
¢1400; tare before 1600, Words identical in form 
and corresponding in sense are found in many lan- 
guages, Teutonic, Slavonic, Romanic, Celtic. Cf. 
Du. kant, MDu. cant, border, side, brink, edge, 
corner, MLG, £azeé (mase. ) point, creek, border, also 
kante (fem.) side,-edge, whence mod.G. kante edge, 
corner, border, brim, margin; also Du. and Ger. 
dante point-lace. (There is no -trace of the word 
in the older stages of Teutonic.) Also OF. cant 
and mod.Norman cant, Walloon caz side, Sp., Pg., 
It. canto edge, comer, side, med.L. casas comer, 
side; with which some compare L.canthus, Gr. nav- 
64s corner of the eye, and L. canthus tire (? felloe) 
of a wheel, according to Quintilian a ‘ barbarous’ 
word, The Welsh cawt.edge of the circle, Breton 
ait Circle, circumference, which ‘were thought by. 
Diez to-xepresent an original Celtic word, are 
held by Diefenbach and Thumeysen not to be 
tative; so that at present we cannot go beyond 
the-Romanic canfo, and its possible identity with 
L, canthus, The Teutonic words were probably 
from Romanic.! “It-is not, clear’ whether the Eng. 
word was adopted from OF. or from LG., or, in 
different senses, from both. 
TL. Original sb. senses, 

+1, (probably) Edge; border, brink. Ods. 

¢%378 ? Barsour’ St. Lucas 69, 70 Quhene he had dry- 
wyne wel oure De kanttis of sewynt geris & foure._¢x400 
Afelayne 7495 Inder the cante of a hille Oure Britons 
beldis & bydis stille. . oo 

2. A nook, comer in a building ; aniche. Ods. 

[z48x-90 Howard Househ. Bhs, (1841) 400 Item, for ij. 
panchons at the garden gate, with kant ther above viijd.] 
1603 B, Jonson $as./’s Exteré. Wks. (1838) 530/1 Irene, or 
Peace’; she was placed aloft in a cant, her attire white; 
semined with. stars. . 1604 DEKKER King’s Extert. 297 
Directly under her in a Cant by her selfe, Fame stood up- 
tight, 1605 VersreGan: Dec: Jutell, v. 150 A nooke or 
corner being in our.ancient lan: e called a kant or cantell. 
3624 Weester Mon. Honour. Wks. (1857) 369 In several 
cants beneath sits, first Magistracy. .next iberality. 

+3. A corner or angle.of a polygon., Obs-- . 


. , 36xz Corer. sv. Pent, La figure hexagone a six pents, 
-haning six Cants.’ -1688 R. Hone “Armoury mL. ae § 2 


& Tower or Steeple of six Cants or six square. .Some term 


~ SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., *Cant-body, an imagini 


7 


it an Hexagon or Octagon Tower, that is six or eight cor. 
nered; but Master Masons generally term it six or eight 
Cants or Corners, 1876 Gwitr Avchzt. Gloss., Cant, an 
external angle or quoin of a building. . 
+b. ? A comer piece ; a triangular piece. Obs. 

x688 R, Horme Armoury u. 1x8/2 Garden, part to be 
divided into Beds and them again to be cast into Ovals, 
Equant Cants, Frets, Borders or Knots. 

One of the side-pieces in the head of a cask ; 
also cant-giece. (So in Welsh). Cf. cazile-piece 
(Cantu sd. 8). 

x6xz_Cotcr., Panncau de doile, a cant pane or peece. 
1848 J. A. CaRtyLe tr. Dante's Inferno xxviii. 22 Even a 
cask, through loss of middle-piece or cant [Jer meszud per- 
dere o lutla} yawns not so wide as one I saw. 

5. The oblique line or surface which cants or 
cuts off the corner of a square or cube; an oblique 
face of a polygon, a crystal, etc.; an inclined or 
slanting face of a bank, or the like. 

x8q0 Fosunoxe Zucycl, Aztig. 148 Canis (parts which 
have inclined faces). “1850 Gloss. Ternis 72 Archit. (ed. 5) 
107 Caxé, a term in common use among carpenters to ex- 
press the cutting off the angle of a square. 1874 Kyicur 
Mech, Dict., Cant, an angle, a bevel, a chamfer, a slope, an 
arris, a hip, a ridge, 1878 Branpe & Cox Diet. Science 1. 
367 Cant, aterm used in Architecture to express the sides 
of a polygon turned from the spectator. 18977 IX. Peacock 
N.-W, Line. Gloss., Cant, part of a buttress wall or other 
building which is sloped off. 1880 Standard 20 May 13 
Along the ‘cant’ of the ice the sealer coasts. 

6. A squared log. U.S. CE. Canver sb.1 2, 

(18977 Laumberian's Gaz. 24 May, A cant or square-edged 
timber. 1879 /bid, 5 Nov., The cheapest and most effec- 
tive means yet devised for holding the cant in place. 

Nauti, A piece of wood laid upon the deck of 
a vessel to support the bulkheads, cic. Cf. Cant- 
PIEOR, etc. in 12. 

1794 Rigging & Scamanship 1. 286 Fir cants nailed on 
the limber-strakes. 1865 Reader 12 Aug., Washing arrange- 
ments. Suitable places on board ship are to be set apart 
for the purpose, fitted with cants, to prevent the escape of 
Water, and screens so arranged as te roll up when not in use. 

II, from Cant v, 

8. A toss, pitch, or throw, which overturns, casts 
down, etc. 

3736 J. Lewis Hist, Thanet Gloss., Cant ., likewise sig- 
nifies a cast or throw; ‘I gave hima cant’. x755 Mem. 
Capt. P. Drake lI. xiv. 244 To give me such a cant, as I 
never had before nor since, which was the whole Length of 
the Coffee-room ; he pitched me on my Head and Should- 
ers, under a large Table, at the further End. 

9. A sudden movement which tends to, or results 
in, ag aed or turning over. 

x806 A. Duncan Nelson 308 The carronade .. tooka cant 
from a roll of the ship. 186g Cartyte Pred, Gt. xu. viii, 
Fortune’s wheel made suddenly a great cant. 

10. A slope, a slanting or tilted position; a de- 
flection from the perpendicular or horizontal line. 

1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 20 Giving the piece a cant with 
the forehngers. 1873 Mrs. Wirrney Other Girls xxxiv 
The seat sloped with the sharp cant of the half-overtume: 
vehicle. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. x. 245 A large tongue of ice 
below the water was forced under the bows of the vessel, 
raising her. .and with the help of the wind giving her a cant, 

b. An inclination. 
188: Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The helm had been lashed with a 


small cant to _ 
lL. Whale-fshing. See et) 
¢., Cart, a cut made ina 


1867 SmytH Sailor's Word. 
whale between the neck and the fins, to which the cant pur- 
chase is made fast, for turning the animal round in the 
operation of flensing. 

IXT. Attributively and in combination, 

12. Combs. with the sb, (orstem of the vb.) with 
the general sense of ‘having canted corners or 
sides, on the slant, sloping, in a position diverging 
from the perpendicular or straight line’, as in 
cant-buttress, floor, -frame, -piece, -riband ; cant- 
board, a sloping board ; in Carriage bicilding, a 
board serving to show the plan of the side of 
a carriage ; cant-body, Mare. (see quot.); + cant- 
ceiling, a ceiling which slants to meet the wall, 
as in attics, etc., apparently now corrupted into 
CaMP-cEILING ; cant-moulding, -riband, -tim- 
ber, -window (see quots.), 

19789, SMEATON in Phil, Trans. LI. 103 A *kant-board, for 
throwing the water more directly down the opening. .into 
the lower cistern. 72 Carriage-building in Cassels 


Techn. Educ. TV. 13x The cant-board which 
,cant. Jéid. The diagram showing the cant-board. 


. 


186: 
figure 
of that part of a ship’s body which forms the shape forward 
and aft, and whose planes make angles with the 
midship line of the ship. - 1899 W: H. Waite Ship-build, 
in Cassell's Techn. Educ. TV. 1290/1 In the cant-bodies the 
plan followed is almost identicaf with that sketched. 166; 
in Cosin Corr. (Surtees) II. 367 Two *cant buttresses of 
hewen aishler neately jointed. 1688 R. Horme Armoury 
IIT. xiii. § 88 He beareth..the like Tower with an Eve, or 
*Cant seileing Roofe. ¢x8s0 Ridin. Navig. (Weale) 119 
One or two *cantfloors are added. 1833 RicHanDson J/ere. 
Mar. Arch, 2x The only guides in drawing the *cant 
frames. 1869 Sir E. Ree Shié Build. viii. 13x The half- 
beams = pore Lay a Gi panes oe oe 
consequently at rigi es to the side, 1823 D, 
Nicnoison Pract. Build. ea sateneutioags a bevelled 


~ surface. 1876 Gwitt Archét, Gloss., Cant-moulding, one” 


with one or more bevelled, instead of curved, surfaces. _ 
2798 Rigging §& Seamanship, 4 *Cant-pieces are used in 
he angles of the fishes and sid¢-trees, 


ows the side- | 


CANT. 


Navig. (Weale) 103 *Cant Ribands are thoseribands that do 
not lie in a horizontal or level direction, or square from the 
middie line, but nearly square from the timbers, as the 
diagonal ribands. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
*Cant-timbers..those timbers which are situated at the two 
ends of a a They derive their name from being canted, 
or raised obliquely from the keel. 1860 H. Stuart Sea- 
max’s Catech. 67 Those timbers which form the bow and 
stern of a ship are called ‘cant timbers’. 1663 Grenier 
Counsel x3 Those Spectacle-like *cant Windows, which are 
of Glasse on all sides, 1877 E, Peacock NM. W. Line. Gloss, 
(ELD. S.) Cant-window, a bay-window whose angles are 
bevelled off. 1882 Evans Leicestersh. Gloss.(E-D.S.) Cant- 
window, a projecting window with angles, as distinguished 
from a ‘bow-window’ which projects in a curve. 

18. From other senses: as in Whale -fishing 
(see 11). Cazet-blocks, the large purchase blocks 
used by whalers to cant the whales round during 
the process of flensing. Can¢-purchase is formed 
by a block suspended from the mainmast-head, and 
another block made fast to the cant cut in the 
whale. So Cant-poc, CAN?-HOOK, CAnt-SPAR. 

Cant (kent), 34.2 Ods. exc. dial, [App. con- 
nected immed. with Can’ v.1 ‘to share’, and with 
Cant, though in some uses it closely approaches 
Cant s6,1; whether this is original or due to sub- 
sequent confusion is not clear.] 

A portion; a share; a parcel; a division. 

@rsqx Wvatrin Zottet's Alise. (Arb.) g2 Lend in no wise, 
But if thou can be sure to win a cant Ofhalf at lenst. 1736 
J. Lewis Hist. Thanet Gloss., Cant, a corner of a field, 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. Cant of Dobbin, a roll of 
riband. 1847-78 Hattiwete s, v.. In Hampshire a small 
bundle of hay Is termed a cant, 1863 Mouton Cyd. elgrte. 
Gloss, (2. D. 8.) Cant-furvow, a divisional furrow. 1875, 
Panisa Sussex Dial, A haystack is said to be cut acruss 
in cants, and a field of wheat is divided’into cants when it 
is portioned out in slips for the reapers, each of whom takes 
one or more cants as his share of work. 

Cant (kent), 56.3 (This and its accompanying 
vb. presumably represent L. cas/-us singing, song, 
chant (Pr. and NI'r. cant, Vr. chant), canid-re 
NFr. canter) to sing, chant; but the details of the 
derivation and development of sense are unknown, 

Cantare and its Romanic representatives were used con- 
temptuously in reference to the church services as early as 
1183, when according to Rigord (¢ 1200) Gest Philip, August, 
(1818) x1, the Cotarelli of the Bourges country ‘sacerdotes 
et viros religiosos captos secum ducentes, et irrisorit can- 
tores ipsos vocantes, in ipsis tormentis subsannando dice. 
bant : Cantate nobis, cantores, cantate ; et confest im dabant 
eis alapas, vel cum grossis virgis turpiter czedebant ’. 
far as the evidence shows, the vb. appears in Eng. first ap- 
plied to the tones and language of beggars, ‘the cantin; 
crew’: this, which according to Harman was introduce 
¢ 1540, may have come down from the religious mendicants 5 
or the word may have been actually made from Lat. or 
Romanic in the rogues’ jargon of the time. The subse- 
quent development assumed in the arrangement of the verb 
is quite natural, though not actually established. Some 
have however conjectured that caw/ is the Irish and Gaelic 
cainnt (pronounced kain’t?, or nearly kantf) ‘language’. 
And as early as 1711 the word was asserted to be derived 
from the name of Andrew Cant or his son Alexander Cant, 
Presbyterian ministers of the tzthc. ‘This perhaps means 
that the surname of the two Cants was occasionally asso- 
ciated derisively with canting. ‘Che arrangement of the sb. 
here is tentative, and founded mainly on that of the vb., 
which appears on the whole earlier.) . 

+I. (Sporadic uses, from L. cautus or its re- 
presentatives ; not directly related to II.) 

+1, Singing, musical sound, Cant organ: app. 
a technical term in music. Obs. 

rgox Doucras Pal. Hon. 1. xlii, Fabourdoun, pricksang, 
discant, countering, Cant organe, figuratioun, and gem- 
mell. x704 Swirt 7. 2ub Wks. 1760 1. 100 Cant and vision 
are to the ear and the eye the same that tickling is to 
the touch, 1708 Brit. Apollo No, 79. 2/2 That shrill Cant 
of the Grasshoppers. t 

+2, Accent, intonation, tone. Obs. 

1663 Avon-bimn. 110 It depends not upon the cant 
and tone, or the wording of the Minister. 1763 dun. Reg. 
307/2 If these lines want that sober cant which ts necessary 
to an epitaph. 

II. The speech or phraseology of beggars, etc., 
and senses connected therewith. — 

3. ‘A whining manner of speaking, esp. of beg- 
gars’; a whine. ; 

1640 CLEVELAND in Wilkins Polit. Ballads 1. 28 By lies 
and cants, [they] Would trick us to*believe ‘em saints. 
x HicxerinGite Priest-cr. wv. (1721) 227 With a Cant 
like a Gypsie, a Whine like a beaten Spaniel. 

4, The peculiar language or jargon of a class: 

a. The secret language or jargon used by gip- 
sies, thieves, professional beggars, etc.; ¢razs/- 
any jargon used for the purpose of secrecy. 

1706 in Puisrps. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quewedo's Cont 
Wks. (1709) 226 They talk'd to one another in Cant. 1715 
Kersey, Cant, Gibberish, Pedler’s French. 1734 Nortu 
Eran. i. ¥. P 110, 383 To avoid being understood by the 
Servants, they framed a Cant, and called the Design of a 
zeneral Rising the Lease and Release, 1865 Dickens JZ12. 

7. XVI. 127 the ring of the cant. ; 

b. The special phraseology of a particular class 
of persons, or belonging to a particular subject ; 
professional or technical jargon. (Always ‘depre- 
ciative or conteneptiuorts.) : ; 

1684 T, Burner 7A. Zarth 1. 214 There is heat and mois- 
ture in the body, & you may call the one ‘radical’ and the 


¢x8g0 Rudin.) other ‘innate’ if you please; this is but a sort of cant 


CANT. 


x7x2 Appison Seed, No. 421 P 3 In the Cant of particular 
Trades and Employments. 1750 Jounson Rambl, No, 128 B4 
Every class of society has its cant of lamentation, which is 
understood by none but themselves, 1839 Dickens Nich, 
Nick xxxiv, All love—bah! that I should use’ the cant of 
boys and girls—is fleeting enough. 1841-4 Emerson Zss. xiii. 
Poet Wks. (Bohn) I, 156 Criticism is infested with a cant 
of materialism. 186x Hottanp Less. Life viii. 119 Re- 
peating the cant of their sect and the cant of their schools, 

+¢. The peculiar phraseology of a religious 
sect or class. (Cf. 5 b.) Obs. ; 

168: Drypen Abs. § Achit. 52x Hot Levites., Resum'd 
their cant, and with a zealous cry Pursued their old be- 
loved theocracy. 1696 C. Leste Suake ix Gr. (1698) In- 
trod. 46 Really to understand the Quaker-Cant is learning 
a new Language, : syeg SACHEVERELL Sermi. 25 Aug. 35 
Diabolical Inspiration, and Non-sensical Cant. x7zz Speet. 
No, 147? 3 Cant is by some people derived from one Andrew 
Cant who, they say, was a Presbyterian minister. .who by 
exercise & use had nbtained the Faculty, alias Gift, of talk- 
ing in the Pulpit in such a dialect, that it’s said he was 
understood by none but his own Congregation, and not by 
all of them. 

d. Provincial dialect ; vulgar slang. 

z80z Mar. Enceworts /7ish Bulls (1832) 226 The cant of 
Suffolk, the vulgarisms of Shropshire. 1852 GLADSTONE 
Glean, IV, exxil, 122 The coarse reproduction of that un- 
mitigated cant or slang. 

e. attrib. 

x Swier Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 11. 1. 185 To 
introduce and multiply cant words is the most ruinous cor- 
ruption in any language. 182q W. Irvine 7, Trav. 1. 27 
Slang talk and cant jokes. 1841 Borrow Zincad! (1843 
II. 150 The first Vocabulary of the ‘Cant Language’.. 
appeared in the year 1680 appended to the life of ‘The 

nglish Rogue’, 

5. A form of words, a phrase : 

‘ta. A set form of words repeated perfunctorily 
or mechanically. Ods. 

1682 Sejanns in Bagford Ballads (1878) 758 note, A young 
Scribe is copying out a Cant, Next morn for to be spoke in 
Parliament. 1704 Srerve Lying Lover 1. i. 7 Sure., you 
talk by Memory, a Form or Cant which you mistake for 
something that’s gallant. 1712 Appison Sfect, No. agr § 6 
With a certain cant of words. 

b. A pet phrase, a trick of words; esd. a stock 
phrase that is much affected at the time, or is re- 
peated as a matter of habit or form. (Formerly 
with @ and plural.) arch. 

1681 Country-man's Compl. & Advice to King, Gods! to 
be twice cajol’d by cantsand looks. x69x Woop Ath, O.xon. 
1i./450 Enamour'd with his obstreporousness and un- 
decent cants, 1692 BenTLey Boyle Lect. 200 That ordinary 
cant of illiterate. .atheists, the fortuitous or casual concourse 
of atoms. 1710 Hearne Collect. (1886) II. 365 The late 
happy Revolution, (so he calls it, according to the common 
Cant), 1769 Funius Lett. xxvi. 119 note, Measures, and not 
men, is the common cant of affected moderation. ¢1825 
Jane Austen Northaug. Ad, (1833) 1. v. 22 It is really very 
well for a novel ,. is the common cant, 

eC. attrib, 

1712 Apoison Spect. No. 530 ® 3 Enlivened with littlecant- 
phrases. 1753 Stewart's Trial App. 230 It was a cant word 
through the country, That the tenants might sit, since the 
worst of it would be paying the violent rolls. 1774 Gouvr. 
Morris in Sparks Lye & Writ. (1832) 1. 23 The belwethers 
+ roared out liberty, and property, and a multitude of cant 
terms. 1790 Pacey Hora Paul, (1849) 396 There is such a 
thing a apecutar word or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the 
memory of a writer or speaker and presenting itself to his 
utterance at every turn. When we observe this we call it a 
cant word oracant phrase. 185§ Prescott Philip [1 (185751. 
vedo ‘To borrow 2 cant phrase of the day, like “a fixed fact’. 
1868 Hetes Realmak xvii. (1876) 465 He .. can—to use the 
cant phrase—afford to support the dignity of the peerage. 

6. As a kind of phraseology : 

&. Phraseology taken up and used for fashion’s 
sake, without being a genuine expression of senti- 
ment; canting language. 

1710 Berkeey Prine, Huu Knowl, § 87 Allthis sceptical 
cant follows from saree osing, etc. 2783 Jounson in Bos- 
well 15 May, My dear fr end, Clear your mind of cant. .you 
inay tad in this manner; it is a mode of talking in society ; 
but don’t ¢Ainz foolishly, 3809 Syn, Suir 17s. (2867) 1. 
174 The pernicious cant of indiscriminate loyalty. 1870 
Lowetn Study Wind. 187 Enthusiasm, once cold, can never 
be warmed over into anything better than cant. 2875 
lated a i 20 mn fact hee is Be greater cant than 
Cant, 1883 J. Parner Tyne Ch, 320 There is a cant of in- 
fidelity as certainly as there is a cant of belief. as 

Ub. esp, Affected or unreal use of religious or 
pietistic phraseology ; language (or action) imply- 
ing the pretended eeapeion of goodness or piety. 

3709 Strvrz Anu, Re/, 1. lv. 609, 1 set down this letter at 
large, that men may see the cantof these men. x7x6 Appt- 
SON Freeholder No. 37 go ‘That cant and hypocrisy, which 
had taken possession of the people's minds in the times of 
the great rebellion. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt Yourn. France ¥. 256 
Hypocritical manners, or what we so em hatically call cant. 
3849 Rouertson Ser, Ser, 1 x, (866) 282° Religious 
phraseology passes into cant, 2873 HAMERTON Intell, Life 


v1. ili, oxz He had a horror of cant, which. .gave him a re-’ 


ulsion for all outward show of religious observances. x879 
RouvE Ceasar i. 6 The whol i 
pickiest est rien Whole spiritual atmosphere was 
@. attrib, aan 
, 1747 Cante Hist, Eng. 1. 601 To make up what was want- 
ing in the justice of their cause .. bys isti 
piled petal 2 ause .. bya cant and sophistical 
7. One who uses religious phrases unreally. 
1725 New Cant/Dict., Cant, an Hypocrite, 2 Dissembler, 
double-tongu’d, whining Person. ~ x Mars._ Camezon 
Pink Tippet m. 16 Lest she should be cal jed-a cant. .1873 


78 


E. Benvoc Adv. Protestant 132 He was not a cant, but 
really felt what he said. ; 

Cant (kent), 50.4 [Goes with Canrz.t The 
sb. (if not immediately from the vb.) may be an 
aphetic form of *excant, or *acant, a. OF encant, 
mod.F. cxcan (Pr. encant, Sp. encanto, It. incatto), 
in same sense: of disputed origin. The loss of 
the initial syllable is found also in MHG. and 
mod.G. gazé in same sense. 

Diez takes the Romanic words as repr. L. é2 quantum 
£to how much?’ as the cry of the auctioneer; and with this 
agree the occas, med.L, form diguantus, Pr. enguant, and 
OF. inguant, and med.L. vb. znguaniare. But no forms of 
the word appear to go back before the end of the rath c. 5 
the earliest and ordinary forms in med.L. were ivcantus 
(4th decl.), zxcantum, incantare, accantare, incantator, 
accantator; and OF, had eachanteur, enchantement (al- 

ly in Assizes of Yerusalem). These show that the word 
was then identified with the Lat. zucantare, accantare, 
derivs. of cantare to sing, in the sense of ‘proclaim, cry’. 
Cf. Du Cange, under date 1351, ‘quod incantator publicus 
dicti castri.. debeat facere proclamationem’, and the illus- 
trative ‘jussit ergo Moyses praeconis voce cantari’. M. 
Paul Meyer thinks the identification with candare too old 
and genera! to be explained as an error; and that there is 
more ground for treating the connexion with iz guantune 
asa later fancy. Cf. also the mod. Fr. vendre a la criée to sell 
by auction, and the Sc. and north.Eng. vou, cry, shout, 
auction, ‘selling of goods by an outcry’ (Phillips 1678)). 

A disposal of property by public competition to 
the highest bidder; an auction. Chiefly Irish. 

1708, Lond. Gaz. No. 4178/4 The Manor. .is to be sold by 
publick Cant to the best Bidder. 1738 Hist. Crt, Excheg. 
vii. 134 The Goods areset upto Cant. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
freland it. 27 Two or three lots of ground were to be let 
by auction, or, as the phrase goes, by cant. 1834 SouTHEy 

lector CXXxIx. (1862) 352 The whole of them were set up 
for sale by public cant in Dublin. 

Cant, 54.5 Sc. [Of uncertain origin: possibly 
belongs to one of the prec. sbs. Cf. also cantrip.] 
?* Trick; slight, illusion’ (Jamieson). 

2790 Morison Poems 38 (Jam.) Williy's wisp wi’ whirlin’ 
cant Their blazes ca’. 1813 D. ANDERSON Poems 81 (Jam.) 
Superstition.. Experiencing plans OQ’ auld cants that night. 

Cant (kent), 2. Sc. and north. dial. Also 4-6 
kant, 5 kaunt. [Common in early times (13- 
14th c.) in the allit. phrase ‘kant and keen’. 
App. the same word as mod.Du. damt ‘neat, 
clever’, in phr. ant en klaar quite ready; also 
East Fris. Aané; considered by Franck to have 
been developed out of the sb. dant edge, etc. (see 
Cant sb.1); cf. the connexion of idea in ‘keen’ 
and ‘edge’. The actual historical relation be- 
tween the Low German and the northerm English 
word does not appear. Hence Carry, Flem. and 
LG. hazstig.] 

Bold, brisk, courageous, hearty, lusty, lively, hale. 
The Sc. sense leans to ‘Lively, merry, brisk’; cf. 
Jamieson, who compares ‘cant men’ (armed fol- 
lowers) with ‘merry men’ of the ballads, 

a 1300 Cursor IM. 8943 Iuus bat war sacant [Gott. § Trin, 
crabbed] and kene, 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 50 Knoute com 
with his kythe, pat it was and kene. 1375 Baruour 
Bruce vu. 280 The kyng.. Vith his men that war cant 
and keyn, ?%@1400 Aforte Arth, 2195 The knyghte couc- 
ride on his knees with a kaunt herte, ¢1440 Gaz, & Gol, 
ii. 2(Jam.) Cant men and cruel. ¢r4so Henryson Alon 
Fab. 5 Ane Cocke. .Right cant and crous, 513 DovGLas 
AE ners vit, Prod. 42 The cadgear callis furth his capill wyth 
crakis waill cant. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 11, 517 Alss 
blyth and als rejesit, And in him self that tyme als crous 
and kant. 1674 Ray N.C, Weds. 9 Cant, strong lusty; 
Very cant, God yield you’, i.c. Very strong and lusty, Go 
reward you. Chesh. 1849 C. Brontit Shirley 1. 189 Th’ 
wife ’s a raight cant body, 1868 E. WaucH Siteck Bart iv. 
76 As cant as a kitlin, 

+Cant, v1 Obs. [OF uncertain etymol.: asso- 
ciated in sense with Cant sé.2, but of much earlier 
appearance, being the oldest vb. cazz in the lang., 
and as a word preceded only by Cant a. and 
Cant sé. Since the dim. of the latter_word, 
cantel, chantean, CANTLE, had the sense of § piece, 
fragment’, it is possible that this sense may have 
attached also to the primitive, and that a verb 
Zo cant ‘to divide into pieces? may have been 
in LG. or ONF. : but it has not yet been found.] 

1. trans, To part, divide, share, parcel out, 
apportion. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Cantyn or departyn, Jartior, 
divide, 1529 Mone Contf. agst. Fob, Ml Wks ae Our 
very prison this carth is, And yet therof we cant vs out 
.-dyuers partes dyucrslyc to our self. 1533 — Debcll. Salent 
Wks. 943/2 To divide & cant it améng good poore hus- 
band men, that should til the ground [with] theyr handes. 

2. (See quot.) Cf. Cant sb.2 (quot. 1875). 

1863 Morton CyeZ, Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cant, (Kent), 
to let out land to mow, hoe, ete, ‘ 

Cant (kent),2.2 ([f£ Cant sé.1; ef. Du. and 
Ger. kaniex in several of the same senses.] 

I. trans. j : eas 

1. To give a ‘cant edge to; to bevel; esp. to 
bevel off'a corner. oy 

1542-3 Act 34 § 35 Hen. VIIT, vi, Pinnes..shal..haue.. 
the point well and rounde filled canted, and sharped. ig 


x79x- 
Smeaton Edystone L. $274 The corners only were a Tidde 


cantedoff, 18:2 J. Hovoson in J. Raines Afen:, (1857) 1. 97 


.song tone used by beggars 


CANT. 
The several pillars which have their uppermost corner 
canted off. 1851-3 Turner Dom, Archit. I¥. ii. 30 The 


Abacus is square, with the angles canted. . 

2. To bring .or put (a thing) into an oblique 
position, so that it is no longer vertical or hori- 
zontal ; to slope, slant, tilt up. 

17ix_ Duncan Mariter’s Chron. (2805) UI. 302 The’ sea 
broke in upon us, and the canoe being filled half full, canted 
her broadside to it. 1756 WintHror in P/il. Trans. L. 12 
Some {chimnies) were. .canted horizontally an inch or two 
over, so as to stand very dangerously. 1792 Afuschausen’s 
Trau. ix. 30 The wind rose suddenly, and canted our barge 
on one side. 2826 Miss Mitrorp 27. Ser. 111. (1863) 496 
She sat... with her feet canted up on an ottoman. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. 12/1 lfthe ship needsa ‘list’, she can 
be canted. : 

b. To turn over completely, turn upside down. 
€1850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 103 Canting, the act of 
turning anythirig completely over, so that the under snrface 
shall lie upwards. 1855 Kincsiev Gleucrs(1878) 160 Without 
canting the net over, and pouring the contents roughly out. 
+e. fg. (?) To incline, adapt with a bias. Ods. 

1682 Sournerne Loyal Bro. wv, Wks. 1721 1. 56 Gifted 
rogues, That cant their doctrine to their present wants. 

3. To throw off, e.g. to empty out, the contents of 
a vessel by tilting itup. 70 cant off: to decant. 

1658 A, Fox Warts’ Surg, mm. viii. 241 Let it stand in a 
warm place .. then cant of the Aquavite cleanly. «184s 
Hoop Poems (1864) 265 As vessels cant their ballast—rat- 
tling rubbish. . 

4. To pitch as by the sudden lurching of a ship; 
to toss, to throw with a sudden jerk. 

1685 I’. Spence Ho. Medict 120 Some couragious Priests 
had the leisure to joyn him, and cant him into a vestry, that 
was accidentally open. 785 SmoLLEert Ouéx. (1803) [I.r30 
This very innkeeper. .held a corner of the blanket,and canted 
me into the air with great strength and nimbleness. 1797 
Smeaton Edystone L, $254 xole, The boat tock a sudden 
yaw or sheer, which canted me overboard, head-long into 
thesea. 1805 Wavad Chron. XIII. 387 The Ship gave a lurch, 
by which he was canted into the mizen shrouds ! 1816 Scorr 
Antig. xvii, That spray of a bramble has .. nearly canted 
my wig into the stream. 1862 G. Berxecey Sfortsue. IV. 
Prairies v.82 ‘Does the cow-catcher’, I asked, ‘always 
cant the beef on one side’? 

L. intr. : 7 

5. To tilt, take an inclined position, pitch on 
one side, turn over; often 40 cant over. 

xgozC. Matuer dfagn, Chr. vi. ii, (1852) 356 It fell on end 
and then canted along on the floor between two of the chil- 
dren. 1851 S. Juop Afargaret iil. (1871) 15 It jolted over 
stones, canted on knolls, sidled into gutters, 1862 SsiLes 
Engineers Til, fies note, A loose park, which canted over. 
1858 CariyLe yeah, G . (1893) IT. 88 The celestial sign 
of the Balance just about canting. /6¢d. (1865) II. v. it. 72 
The History so-called of Europe went canting from side to 


side. 1884 Mauch, Exam, 10 Sept. 5/1 The steamer, which 
canted over, lay in a very dangerous position. 


6. To have a slanting post on, lie aslant, slope, 

2994 Rigging & Scamanshif Il. 301 The upper fluke 
should cant down. 1882 Nares Seananship (ed. 6) 135 

he .. yard-arm should. .cant abaft the yard rope. 

. Matt. To take, move into, or have an oblique 
position in reference to any defined course or 
direction ; to swing round from 4 position. 

319784 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson VIL Add. 7 At 7 weighed ; 
in canting the ship got stern way. sia bla. Mag. 
LXXXVE 65s/2 ‘The great length of the Nimrod and Cor- 
morant caused them, when canting or swinging across the 
Channel; almost to block it up. 1887 Biackmonre in Har- 
pers Mag. Mar. 563 ‘The boat canted round towards the 
entrance of the creek. Newspaper, The stern of the 
Andalusian was seen to be canting to the southward. 

18. fig. To cant with: ?to fall in with, take the 
direction of. (Cf. 2¢.) Ols. - 

1656 in Burton Davy (1828) I. rrx They were all cant. 
ings, such as could not cant with my thoughts, 

+9. (See quot. 1877.) Obs. or dial. 

1674 [sce Cantinc vb/. 56.1}, 1877 Holderness Gloss. 
(BE. b. S.) Caxt, to move about with a jaunty step. ‘Why 
awd woman gans cantin aboot like a young lass.’ 

Cant (kent), 7.2 [See Cant 56.3 It is not 
certain whether the vb. or the sb, came first.] ” 

I. 1. ztr. To speak in the whining or sing- 
3 to . 
2 a 

1567 Hannan Caveat (1869) 34 ‘ It shalt be lawefull for the 
to Cant’—that is, to aske or ‘for thy living in al 
places.” 26r2 Beaum; & It. Cupid's Rew. w, 418 The cun- 
ning’st rankest rogue that ever Canted. 1687 Concrive 
Old. Bachel, wi. vi, Thy master. .lies canting at the gate. 
1950 Jounson Rammbi. No. 171 ® 10 [He] me cant and 
whine in some other place. _ ed 

2. intr. To speak in the peculiar jargon or 
‘cant’ of vagabonds, thieves, and the like. 

3609 Dexner Lauth, § Candle-L. Wks, 1885 III. 194 He 
that in such assemblies can cant best, is counted the best 
Musitian. 26g2 Gaute Afegastrout. To Rdr., He cannot 
tell how to cant with him [a gypsie] in his own foystin: 
gibborish. ¢16gz H. More in R. Ward Zife (1710) 307; 
don’t deny but that may sooner teach a Mar to Cant and 
talk Gibberish. 1708 Kensey, Caxt, to talk darkly, after 
the manner of Thieves, Beggars, &c.__ 1721-1800 in BatLey. 

b. Slang and dial. To speak, talle; in Sc. (see 


quot. 1788). ; eats 

1867 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The vpright Cofe canteth 
to the Roge. x690 B. E. Dict. Cart. Crew, Cant, to 
speak, 1713 Ramsay Elegy Magey Johustoun, OF auld 
stories we dia cant. 19726 Ayvurre Parerg. 309 Tho’ it 
cants or speaks in another manner. 2988 Picken Poews 
Gloss., Cant, to tell merry old stories. 

@. ¢vans, To speak or utter in a cant way. 

2892 Greene De/: Coneycatch, (1859) 5 To heare a pesant 


’ CANT. 


cantthe wordes of art belonging toourtrade, 1631 Brati- 
wait Whimstes, Wine-soaker 102 Whichsackes his capitall, 
makes his tongue cant broken English. 73, Surrvey 
' Gamesters m. ui, Canting broken Dutch for farthings. 
+3. dtr. To use the, special. phraseology -or 
‘jargon of a particular class or subject. ? és. . 
1625 B. Jonson Stasle of N. ww. iv, When my Muster. 
Master Talkes of his ‘lacticks, and his Rankes, and Files. . 
Doth not he cant? dad, Thou canst cant too, ic. In all 
the Language in Westminster Hall, Pleas, Bench, or Chan- 


cery, Fee-Farm, Fee-Tail, Tenant in Dower, etc., etc. * 


1688 MiscE Gt. Fr. Dict., Cant, to speak a canting Lan- 
age, to have an affected pee: kind of Speech. 1698 
ornis Pract. Disc. 262 The Quakers. .only Cant in some 

loose general Expressions about the Light. 

+4. To say or exclaim in the pet phraseology 
of the: day, to-use the phrases currently affected 
at the time. Also, Zo cant d#: to phrase it in 
the’cant of the period. Ods. 

+ 1648 Jentyn Blind Guide i.6 No other import or ten- 
dency (as he cazts it), 1660S, Forv Loyal Subject’s Exult. 

13 The Sovereign Authority of the People (as our Times 

have learned to cant it). 1669 W. Simrson Aydrol, Chym.24 

Those..which they so much cant to be drying decoctions. 

x710 Sm. J. St. Lecer Managers Pro § Con, in Somers 

Tracts Ser, w.(x75x) LIL 242 To set right (as they cant) the 

.. Youth of the University. «1716 Sourn 12 Sermt. (1744) 

IL. 64 There was thirty years more generation-\ork (as they 

canted it) cut out for him. . 

5. To affect the conventional phraseology of a 
school, party, or subject. 

1728 Youn Love Fane yt. (1757) 155 Let them cant on, 
since they have got the knack, And dress their notions, like 
themselves, in black. 1784 JoHNson in Boswel? (1887) 1V. 
308 Don’t cant in defénce of savages. x802 Mar. pcr- 
wortH Moral T. (x8x6) I, xiv, 114 Who cants about the 
pre-eminence of mind. 1866 Cartyte Remix, II. 215 A 
paltry print then much canted of. 1870 LoweLt Among 
my Bks. Ser. t, (1873) 349 Lessing .. knew the classics, and 
did not merely cant about them. mele 

6. spec. To affect religious or pietistic phrase- 
ology, esd. as a matter of fashion or profession ; to 
talk unreally or hypocritically with an affectation 
of goodness or piety. 

1678 Butter Avd. ut 1. 765 Till they first began to Cant 
And sprinkle down the Covenant. 1778 Jounson in Loswedd 
iz Apr., He [Dr. Dodd] may have composed this prayer 
then. A man who has been canting all his life, may cant to 
the last. 1813 Scorr Rokedy 1. xviii, I could not cant of 
creed or prayer. 185: Kincstey Veast xi. (1853) 189 In 
Christian England Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 
And yet waste men’s lives like vermin’s. 1856 R. VauGHan 
Mystics (1860) II. vit. ix. 102 Those dreamers who .. cant 
about a general brotherhood which exempts them from 
particular charity. 

- 7. trans. (in senses 5, 6.) 
x6q4x M.Frani« Serve. Transfig. (1672) 514 To set up King 

Jesus; a phrase much canted, 1676 Marvett Af. Suzirke 

Liij, Shall any sort of men presume to,. force every 

man to Cant after them what it is not lawful for any man to 

utter? ‘176x Sreane 27. Shandy ui. xii. 60 OF all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world. .thecant of criticism 
is the most tormenting. 1825 Zdin. Rev. XLIL, 355 He 
may cant out his panegyricks. se Decne in Life & 

Lett, (1880) I]. 146, I have heard the same cant canted 

about a much finer building. * 

8. dial. (See quots.). 

1877 E, Peacock W.-H, Linc, Gloss. (E. D. 8.) Cant, to 
deceive by pious pretences, to impose upon. 1881 Evans 
Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. §.) Cant, to wheedle; coax ; hu- 
mou, ‘The pony’ll be quiet enough when he’s been canted 
a bit.” F 

If. +9. trans. To chant, sing; to repeat in 

a sing-song manner, intone. Os. 

» 1632 GAULE Afagastvom,24 Whois an Inchanter? A Sooth- 

singer, by pecan Limmaatis or a Sooth-sayer by calculating 

numbers, 170§ Hickerincity Priest-Cy, u, iii. 35 Singing 

Menand singing Boys, that instead of rehearsing the Creed, 

cant it, like the tune called the Mock-Nightingale. 

+10. éztr. To chant, sing. Sc. or dial. ? Obs. 

19768 Ross Helenore 59 (Jam.) The birdies..Canting fu' 
cheerfu’. . : ; 

Cant (kent), v.4 [ef. Cant sd.4, and the med.L, 
cognate verbs zvcantdare, accantare to proclaim, cry, 
put up to auction, there mentioned.] To dispose 
of by auction. Chiefly Jrésh. ’ 

The first quotation may belong’to Cant v.! to divide. © 

{us7o Wills.§ fn. N. C.(x835) #5, I will yt all my goods 
aftr my deathe shalbe canted & sold at my foredore & 
then to be distributed in money by euen portions to my 
executors.] ‘x720 Swirr risk Alanis. Wks. 1761_ III. 4 
Canting their own lands upon short leases, and sacrificing 


their oldest tenants fora penny an acre. 1923 — Power of 


Bps. ibid, 262 [Trish] landlords .. cant their lands to the 
highest bidder. - 1828 C. Croxer Fairy Leg. Irel. U1. 236 
Tim the driver swears if we don’t pay up our rent, he'll cant 
every ha’perth we have. x839 W. Carterton Fardorougha 
(ed. 2) 46 He .. canted all we had at half price; and turned 
us to starve on the world. 
+2. To enhance by competitive bidding. rare. 
@1745 Swirt Hist, Eng. Will IT (R.) When two monks 
‘were outvying.each other in canting the price of an abbey. 
+Cant, 2.5 Obs. dial. [f. Canta] intr. To 
become ‘cant’ or well; to recover strength, to 
mend. Hence Carnting zi. sb. cs 
1690 BLE. Dict, Cant. Crew, Cant .z also (Cheshire) to 
prow Strong and Lusty, 


ealth to the good wives [wife’s] canting’ i.e. her recovering 
after lying-in, : “ron 


Cant, v7.8 =Sdanz, 


ag8o Tusser /7isb. (1878) 84 Good_ huswiferi tet 
{2577 scanteth) the lenger to inst. ° ees 


“excuse for cantanker. 1837-40 


1880 in Andring § Down Gloss. 
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“Can't (kant), a collog. contraction of cannot ; 
see Can vi AT. 

Cantab (kent®b). A colloquial abbreviation 
of CANTABRIGIAN, 

3750 Coventry Pompey Litt. 1. x. (1785) 68/t The young 
Cantab..hadcomeupto London. 1755 Gentl. AJag. XXV. 
60 Upon gawdy, or exceeding days, as they are call’d by the 
Cantabs. 1807 Byron Zo JZiss Pigot 5 July, Sad dogs all 
the Cantabs. 3 

Cantabank (kentibsenk). rare. [ad. It. can- 
tambanco, f. canta-re to sing + banco bench.] A 
singer on a stage or platform ; hence, cos/emptu- 
oxsly, 2 common ballad-singer. 

[z589 Purtennam Zug, Poesie (Arb.)96 Small and popular 
Musickes song by these Cantabazgui vpon benches and 
barrels heads.) 1834 Sir H. Tavtor Artevelde 1. iii. i, He 
was no tavern cantabank. ; 

||\Cantabile (kantabzlc), a. and sb. Afusic. 
[It. =that can be sung, suited for singing.] 

A. adj, In a smooth flowing style, such as 
would be suited for singing. 

1730-6in Batey. 1822 Resository No. 80. 103 The smooth, 
cantable, and expressive melody which pervades its struc- 
—_ 1864 Realuz 13 Apr. 8 Written in a simple cantabile 
style. . : 

B. sd, Cantabile style; a piece or passage of 
music of this style. 

1744 J. GREEN Psalmody 140 Cantabal, Vocal Music. 
1788 J. Witttams (A. Pasquin) Childr. Thespis (1792) 137 
Tho her sportive cantabilies win us. 1808 Woxcotr (P. 
Pindar) Wks. 1812 V. 353 The tuneful Nymph..That in 
cantabile delights the soul, 1856 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Ber- 
dioz’ Instr. 81 It expresses them admirably in its cantabile, 

Cantabrigian (kentibridziin), a. and sb. 
[f. Centabrigza, Latin form of the name Cambridge 
+-AN.] Of or belonging to Cambridge ; a mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge. 

cx1645 Hower Let? (1650) I. 15 The Oxonians and Can- 
tabrigians .. are the eg Sie Academians on earth. 171 
Sreece Spect. No. 78 ? § Some hardy Cantabrigian Author, 
1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, ‘ Tins’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 120 
Every slip of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian who writes his 
first leader, assumes that we subdued the earth before we 
sat down to write this particular ‘Times’. 

Elence, zonce-curds,, ag Cantabrigi'city, Ca'nta~ 
brize v. 

1863 De Morean in WV, § Q. Ser.in. IV. 170 There is a 
general Cantabrigicity about it. 16s Futter Ch. Hist. 
1x, vii, §47 Know also that this university [Dublin] did so 
Cantabrize, that she imitated her in the successive choice 
of her Chancellours. 1885 Academy rao 19/2 Readers .. 
might be excused for considering that Mr. Mullinger ‘ can- 
tabrizes’. 


t+ Cantaitlie. Sc. Obs, [A variant of Cantus ; 
a Du. Lanteel battlement.] ?‘A corner-piece’ 
(Jam.). 
156x Royal Invent. (1815) 165 (Jam.) Item, ane bed.. with 
a litle cantaillie of gold furnisit with ruif head piece, 
Cantalite. Avix. [a.\. cantalite, £. Cantal in 
France +-1T8.] A feldspathic rock from Cantal 
in France, formerly considered a variety of quartz. 
+ Gantaloon. Obs. A woollen stuff manu- 
factured in the 18th c. in the west of England. 
r71r Lond. Gaz. No. 4806/4, 4 Trusses of Cantaloons or 
Serges. 19748 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit, I. 94 (D.) Western 
Goods .. Shalloons, Cantalocns, Devonshire Kersies, etc. 
Ibid. (2769) 11. 25 In Bristol, and many Towns on that Side, 
Druggets, Cantaloons, and other Stuffs. « 
Cantaloup (ke ntalep). Chiefly U.S. Also 
cantalupes;-leup, canteleup, -lope, -loup, -lupe. 
[a. F, cantaloup, ad. It. Cantalupo, the name of a 
former country seat of the Pope near Rome, where 
it is said, on its introduction from Armenia, to have 
been first cultivated.] A small, round, ribbed 
variety of musk-melon, of a very delicate flavour. 
1839 Penny Cycl, XV. 86/2 Varieties of melons. .The Early 
Cantaloup, 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
IL. 354 The cantaloupes, crooknecks, and cucumbers will 
send forhim. 1863 Live in South II. 343 A fine cantalupe 
melon, at five cents. 1883 F. M, Crawrorp Dr, Claudius 
xiv, Behold also, his Grace eateth the cantelope. 


+ Canta-nker. - Obs. nonce-wd. [A back form- 
ation from CANTANKER-0US, like cazker, canker- 
ous.} =CANTANKEROUSNESS. So Cantankerate 
v., to provoke; Canta‘nkersome a.=CANTAN- 
xERous (both UZ. .S. collog.) 


1825, CaxNING Let. in Stapleton Canning § Tismes (2859) 
App. iv, F. is cantankerous. He is also tricky. No man 


shas a right to be both..Straightforwardness is the only 
ALIBURTON Clochit, J. xxiv. 
(1862) 115 You may..cantankerate your opponents, and 
injure your own'cause by it. did, 111. xii, A terrible cross- 
grained cantankersome critter. : 


Cantankerous (kénteynkaras), @. collog. 
Also 8 cuntanckerous: [Said by Grose, who 
spells it contankerous, to. be a Wiltshire word. 
This spelling gives some support to the conjecture 
that the word was formed on ME. coniak, conteke, 
contention, quarrelling, contekour, conteckour one 
who raises strife, whence *“conteckerous, *conta- 
Aerous would be a possible deriv. like trazforous, 
which might subseq. be corrupted under influence 
of words like cazkerows, rancorous. Its oddly 
appropriate sound, and perh. some assoc. with these 
words, have given it general colloquial currency.] 


CANTED, 


Showing anili-natured disposition ; ill-conditioned 
and guarrelsome, perverse, cross-grained. 

1772 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 1, There's not a more bitter 
cantanckerous road in all christendom. 1775 Sneripan 
Rivals v. iti, | hope, Mr. Faulkland. .you won’t be so can- 
tanckerous. 1842 Miss Mitrorp in L’E strange Life (1870) 
ILE. ix. 142 As cantankerous and humorous as Cassius him- 
self. 186g Livincstone Zambesz ix.195 A crusty old bachelor 
or..a cantankerous husband, 1873 S!. Pazd's Mag. 1. 533 
A cantankerous element in his nature, 

Hence Canta‘nkerously adv., Cantankerous- 
ness. 

1868 A. K. H. Bovp Lessons Mid, Age 217 One impractic- 
able, stupid, wrongheaded, and cantankerously foolish per- 
son of the twelve. 1876 Mrs. H. Woop Orville Coll. g1t 
You have behaved cantankerously to him. 188x A. R. Hore 
in Boy's Own Paper 10 Sept. 794 The roller had crushed the 
cantankerousness right out of him, 1886 Ci. Life 2 Jan. 
2/6 A member. -expelled for general cantankerousness, 

Cantar (kentiz). Often in the native forms 
cantaro, caniara. [f. It., Sp. cantare, cantara:— 
L. canthar-us, Gr. xév@apos tankard, drinking-pot.} 

A measure of capacity and weight used in some 
of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
varying greatly according to the locality, from 
742 lbs. in Rome to 5023 Ibs, in Syria. 

1730-6 Bary, Canter [in Spain] wine measure, is about 
two gallons. Caviar [in Turky in Asia] 100 rotelloes, 
about 418 pounds averdupoise. Cantar {at Tunis] 114 
pounds. 1773 Brypone Sicily xvii. (1809) 186 Mortars .. to 
throw a hundred cantars of cannon-ball or stones. 1858 
Simmonns Dict. Trade, Cantara, cantaro,a liquid measure 
of Spain ranging from 24 to 4 gallons, 1882 Zven. Standard 
16 Sept. 5/2 The cotton crop is estimated at 2,000,0c0 can- 
tars, 1887 Pall AlallG. 24 June 12/1 lormerly twenty loaves 
{of sugar} went to the Moorish cantar, or hundredweight. 

+Cantarie, Obs. [ad. L, cantdria Cuantny, 
f. cantére to sing: cf. CANTUARIE.] =CHANTRY, 

_ € 1593 Rites of Durkan (1842) 37 Within the said Gallelei 
in the Cantarie .. stood Our Ladies alter. . 

|| Cantata \kantata). A/usic. [It.;='a thing 
sung, 2 séng, a composition to be set to music’, 
f. cantare to sing ; for the It. ending -a/a see -avr.] 

1. Originally, a narrative in verse set to recitative, 
or alternate revitative and air, for a single voice, 
accompanied by one or more instruments ; now 
applied to a choral work, cither sacred and re- 
sembling an oratorio but shorter, or secular, as a 
lyric drama set to music but not intended to be 
acted. (See Grove Dict. AZus. I, 304.) 

1924 H. Carny (#é#/e) Cantatas for a voice, with Accom. 
paniment. 1744 J. Green Psaluzody 140 Cantata, a Song in 
an Opera Stile.” 17g: Smouterr Per, Pre. 11779) L. ii. 22 
Pipes performed the whole cantata, 1775 Mrs. Harris in 
Priv. Lett, 1st La. Alalmesbury 1, 296 A very fine new 
cantata composed by Ranzini. 1861 Woops Pr. of Wales 
tn Canada 140 ‘The Montreal Oratorio Society performed 
..a grand Cantata specially composed. 

+2, A song, chant. (sonce-215¢.) 

a1734 Fievpinc True Patr. Wks, 1775 IX. 321 The.. 
swan, whose last breath goes out in a cantata. 

Hence Cantatize v. once-wd. To perform 
cantatas. 

_ 1842 Blackw. Bag. LI. 24 The flexile trills of a cantatiz- 
ing Signora, 

Canta'tion. rare. [ad. L. cantatdin-em sing- 
ing, incantation, f. cantare to sing: see -ATION.] 
+a. Singing (ods.). b. Incantation, magical charm. 

x623 CockeraM, Caxtation, Singing. 1656 Buount Giess., 
Cantation, singing or enchanting. 1846 Forp Gath. /r. 
Spain 237 As Ulysses stopped his bleeding by cantation. 

||Canta‘tor. vare. [L.: agent-noun f. caztare 
to sing; ef. Canrarrice.] A (male) singer. 

1866 Encet Nation. Mts. vit, 239 In describing a voyage, 
the cantator represents with his body the uneasy motion of 
the waves, ms 

Cantatory (kentateri), a. rare. [f. on L. 
type *cantatdre-us, f. cantdtor-em : see prec.) Of or 
pertaining to a singer or his singing. 

1836 Jfraser’s Mag. XIU. 75 This specimen of his can- 
tatory powers, sad . 

{J Pertaining to cant; whining, sing-song. 

In mod. Dicts.. 

||\Cantatrice (It. kantatrrt{e, Fr. kantatr7s). 
{a. It. and F. cantatrice:—L, cantatrix, cantatric- 
ez2, fem. of cantator.| A female professional singer. 

1866 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 7/4 The rival cantatrice, 1872 
Saures Charac. xii. (1876) 350 A promising but passionless 


cantatrice. 

Cant-dog (kentdgg). [f Cant v.24 Doe.] 

north. dial, ‘A band-spike with a hook’ (Halli- 
well); in U S.=CAnt-HOOK 2. 

1868 Harper's Mag. XXXVI. 420 Six large logs were 
piled on to one large sled in a moment's time, two or three 
men assisting with-their cant-dogs. 1885 Boston (Mass.) 
FFui., Cant-dogs are coming into use for various purposes. 

Canted (keentéd), AA/. a. [f. Canr sb.land v.2 
+-ED.] In various senses of Cant 2,2; tilted up, 
caused to lean from the perpendicular; having a 
sloping or slanting surface; bevelled; placed at 
an oblique angle ; having the comers bevelled off. 

1649 in Vetusta Mon. (1748) 11. Plates 23 & 24 One round 
Structure or Building of Free Stone, called the Canted 
Tower fof the Old Palace at Richmond, Surrey]. | 1664 in 
Bp. Cosin Carr. (Surtees) Il. 374 To makea canted stepp into 
the great roome.: x848 Rickman Archit. li, The general 
plan of the abacus is a square with the angles cut off, or 

. ? ™ a 


CANTEEN. 


what is called a canted square. 
Eccl. Terms 66 s.v. Bevel, A sloped or canted surface, 
1874 Kntcnr Dict. Mech. sv. Cant, A bolt with a hexagonal 
or octagonal head is said to be six or eight canted. 

Canteen (k&ntin). A@/> [a. F. cantine, ad. 
It. cantina cellar, cave, of doubtful dériv.: see 
Diez and Littré. The history and order of the 
senses is obscure. The quotations of date 1744 
virtually carry senses x and 4 back to 1710-11, 
the date of the occurrences referred to. See also 
note under 4.] k 

1, A kind of sutler’s:shop in a camp, barracks, 
or garrison town, where provisions and liquors 
are sold to soldiers and non-commissioned officers. 
Now under regimental control. Also, in Indian 
and colonial use, applied to a victualling or re- 
freshment house resembling this. 

1744 M. Bisnor Life § Adv. 138, I took him to the Can- 
teen, and gave him what he would drink. 1603 Rees Cyc/., 
Canteen is the cabaret, tavern, or place in a garrison-town 
where the garrison have the privilege of purchasing spirits 
«and beer. 1832 Life W. ¥. Neptune 105 In the kitchen 
of the Canteen at the Citadel. 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 
243 No civilians. .are to be permitted to frequent, or in any 
way to make use of the Canteen, without the .. sanction 
of the Commanding Officer. 1886 The Canteen at the 
Indian and Colonia! Exhibition, : 

2. *A small case divided into compartments 
for carrying flasks or bottles of wine and other 
liquors’ (Littré); a French use, which however 
may have given rise to the next two English ones. 

1737 OzeLt Rabelais 11. 235 ‘Two Cantines (Bottle-Cases). 
The Lest Cantines are sold at Charing-Cross. . 

8. A box or chest with an outht of cooking and 
table utensils, and other articles serviceable in a 
camp, or on an expedition, used by officers, etc. 

1827 Keatincr Srav. 11,6 Next follow the mules, with 
the tents and canteens, 1839 Anne Tyrer Leta 13 Mr. 
Howard's canteen contained a small tea-service, etc, 1855 
Macautay Hist, Exg. U1. 627 The sumpter horses were 
unloaded : the canteens were opened. 

4. A small tin or wooden vessel, of a capacity of 
from 3 to 4 pints, for water or liquor, carried by 
soldiers on the march, travellers, workmen, etc. 

(This sense appears to be in vulgar Fr., since Littré says 
‘Il ne faut pas employer cantine pour cruche, ni dire : 
remplissez cette cantine’.) F 

1744 M. Bisuor Life § Adz, 8 The soldiers. .ran into the 
Water ..and after they had filled their Bellics, filled their 
Canteens. 1769 Faconer Dict. Marine (1789) Lspoulette, 
a tin canteen, or case, to carry fine powder. 1800 WEEMS 
Washington x. (1877) 129 Her soldiers often without a crust 
in their knapsacks or a dram in their canteens. 1822 
Monthly Mag. 1 Dec. 464 Canteen, or canting ..a tin flat 
bottle, in which soldiers carry liquor on their shoulders. 
18s1 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld, & Durh. 12 Canteen, a 
small wooden flat barrel, containing about half a Lape. in 
which a pitman carries water or coffee with him to his work. 
1868 Regul. § Ord. Army § 1128 The Men will. shift their 
pouches, havresacks and water canteens, round to the front 
of their bodies. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as (sense 1) canteen-keeper, 
-sergeant, -steward; (sense 3) canteen -camel, 
-horse ; (sense 4) caitecn-maker. 

1796 Cavalry Instruct, (1803) 216 On a march, servants, 
Jed horses, and canteen horses remain with their squadrons, 
1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encyel, 1. 374 The canteen camel of 
Eastern tourists. 1886 Pall Mall G. 12 8 2/a The 
regimental and cantcen supplies are left in the hands of 
canteen stewards and quartermasters. 1887 Haccarp Yess 
19 The canteen keeper sent for his boys to turn him out. 

Cantel, var. of CantLE; misreading of CavTEL. 


+Cantel-cape, -cope. ds. [Cf F: chan- 
teau ‘the quarter-piece of a garment, a cantle of 
cloth’ (ONF. cauiel).] A kind of cope or cape. 

axz2t 0. £. Chron. an, 1070 Messe hakeles and cantel- 
capas and reafes. [trans], Srevinson 1853, Mass-robes, and 
cantle-capes, and vestments.) ¢ 7205 Lay. 29749 Godd clare 
and wel idon, ba haued his eaaial espe on. 1845 Ludlow 
Churchw, Acc. (Camden) a4 Payde tor mendynge of iij, 
cantylcopesiijd. did, 27 For mendynge of a cantilcop vd, 

Canter (kenta), sd. [f. CANT v.2+-ER1, Cf, 
also Cant sd.1 6.] 

1. One who cants, or tilts, 
-2, (See quot.) - 

31875 Rowson Hhithy Gloss. (E.D. §.) Canter, a timber- 
carrier. one who brings ‘bauks’ or tree-trunks’ from the 
woods to the ship-yards, 

Canter (kernte:); 90.2. [f Cant v8 +-zRr 1) 


1. One who uses the ‘cant’ of thieves, etc. ; one’ 


of the ‘canting crew’; a rogue, vagabond. arch, 
x6og9 Denker Lazth, §& Candle-L, Wks, 1885 Il, 197 
Stay and heare a Canter in his owns language, making 
Rithmes, 3610S, Riowsanns] Mart. Mark-clt E jb, Thus 
haue Irunne ouer the Canter's Dictionary. 1630 J. Tavior 
(Water P.) Wes. 1. 239/t [They] gaue all their mony to the 
mendicanting Canters. 2653 Gaus Aagastrom, 131 Astro- 
logers, Soothsayers, Canters, Gypsies, Juglers. 17x9 D'Un- 
rey Pills ILI. 100 A Filcher my Brother, A Canter my 
Uncle, 1865 tr. V. Hugo's Hunchback w. vi. 76 Four or five 
canters . were quarrelling, , * : 
- 2. A talker of professional or religious cant ; in 
147th c. a nickname of the Puritans. 
16sz Evewyn Mert. (1857) I. 292 On Whit-Sunday, -1 
went to the church .. and heard one of the canters. 172% 
Vind. Sacheverell 42 The seditious Canter, 1821 Black, 
Mag. xq The Schlegels are the great critical canters of 
modern Europe. - 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 213 The 
days when he [Lauderdale] was a canter and a rebel. . | 


1872 O. Surrey Gloss. 
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Canter (krenter), 53.3 [cf Canrer v2] A 
Canterbury gallop; aneasy gallop. ‘ The exertion 
is much less, the spring less distant, and the feet 
come to the ground in more regular succession,’ 
than in the gallop proper (Youatt). , 

2985 Connoisseur No. 69 She never beyond ‘a 
canter or a hand-gallop. x773 Jouxson s.v. Canterbury 
sales The hand of an ambling horse, commonly 
called a canter, 183x Youatr Horse (1843) 527 The canter 
is to the gallop very much what the walk is to the trot. 
28yz Loner. Gold. Leg. v, This canter over hill and glade._ 

b. Zo win in a canter: to distance all the 
other -horses in a race so much that galloping is 
unnecessary at the end; fig. to come off victor 
with the greatest ease. - 

2833 Lytton Afy Novel (Hoppe) He wins the’ game in a 
canter. 1874 Sat. Rev. Aug. 180 (ibid.) Hermitage won in 
acommon canter, 

2. fiz. (cf. run, scamper.) 

a Sm J. Steruen (Webster) A rapid canter in the 
Times over all the t of the day, 1865 Dickens A/zt. 
Fr. xi. 86 Ma was talking then, at her usual canter. 1879 
QO. W. Hotmes Motley xvii. 118 He ever and anon relieves 
his prose jog trot by breaking into a canter of poetry. 

+ Canter, 4.4 Obs. rare—}. [Pad. Sp. cantera.] 
A kind of Spanish fishing-boat. 

1642 Sir W. Mosxsos Naval Tracts v1.(1704) §32/1 There 
are. .employ'd out of Spain .. Vessels call’d Canters, upon 
that Fishing. (1867 Saiwru Sazlor’s Word-bk., Cantera, a 
Spanish fishing-boat,) 

Canter, obs. var. of Canror. 

+ Canter, v.1 Obs. ?To chant, to intone. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv, (1871) 137 Thynke, yf Saynt 
Augustyn, Y habia or Ambrose herd our curyouse dys- 
cantyng and canteryng in churchys, what they wold say. 

Canter (kmntez), v.2 [Shortened from CanTEr- 
Bury v.] 

1. iztr. Of a horse, etc. : To move in a moderate 
gallop, raising the two fore-feet nearly at the same 
time with a leap or spring. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4247/4 Trots, Paces, and Canters 
very fine, 1804 G, Rose Diaries (1860) II. 193 The horse, 
on cantering down a. hill, came on his h 1865 Livinc- 
stone Zambest x.ax2 The zebras. .canter gracefully away. 

2. Of the rider. 

1768 STERNE Sent, Fourn, (2778) I. 117 La Fleur. .canter’d 
away..as..perpendicular asa prince. 1821 Byron Yieas1v. 
ciii, I canter by the spot each afternoon. 1870 E, Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. U1. 164 He was cantering through the park. 

8. transf. To run or move as in a canter; to 
move nimbly or briskly. 

1961 Sterne 77. Shandy (1793) IV. 157 “Tis..any thing 
which_a man makes a shift to get astride on, to canter it 
away from the cares and solicitudes of life. crSas Houlston 
Tracts U1. No. 38. 1x Away she canters, and tosses over 
and tries on before the looking-glass every article of dress, 

4. trans. To make (a horse) go at a canter, to 
ride at a canter. 

1856 R. VauGuan Mystics (1860) II, vitt. vii, 80 The islander 
catches. .the first [pony] that comes to hand, puts on the 
hatter, canters it his journey, and lets it go, 

5, transf. To impart a cantering motion to. 

1821 New Month. Mag, rE She would not be cantered 
in a swing set up in a kitchen-garden, because, as she 
whispered, the potatoes had eyes. 

Canterburian (kentosbitivriin), @. and sd, 
[f. Canterbury + -AN.] Ofor pertaining to Canter- 
bury, ¢s. to the archiepiscopal See; in the 17th. 
taken as a representative of High Church Angli- 
canism. Hence Canterbu‘rianism. So + Ca'n- 
texburiness, mock designation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or his dignity. 

rs7o_ Levins Afanip, 20 Canterburiane, Cantuariensis, 
1660 T. Fister Rustichs Alarm Wks. (1679) 216 Either 
Romish or Canterburian Catholicks. | 1848 H. Mitzer First 
Lupr, xx. (1857) 351, The Canterburianism of the times of 
Charles the First did that hapless monarch much harm. 
1888 Alarprel. Lfist. (Arb,) 15 The Pope. .being far better 
than were John with his Canterburinesse. 3589 Afarprel, 
Epfit. (1843) 9, I hope his Canterburinesse will looke to this 


geare. . 

Canterbury (kentoabéri, -bori), sd. [A city of 
England famous from ancient times as the sce of 
the Archbishop and Primate of all England. The 
shrine of Thomas 4 Becket (St. Thomas of Canter 
bury) who was murdered in the cathedral 29 Dec., 
1170, was in pre-Reformation times a favourite 
object of pilgrimage; and it was a company of 
pilgrims to this shrine that Chaucer made the nar- 
rators of his ‘ Canterbury Tales’, to which some 
of the attributive uses refer. 

|. ©3386 Cuaucer Pol. 16 Thanne longen folk to goon on 
pee And specially from cucry shires ende Of 

‘ngelond to Caunturbury they wende The hooly bliisful 
martir for to seke That hem holpen whan pat they 
were sceke.] - 2 . 

A, attrib. ? 

1. In phrases referring either (a) to the pilgrims, 
as Canterbury bells ; (6) to the tales told on the way 
(or Chaucer’s work so called), as Canterbury tale 
or sfory, in later times often taken as a long tedious 
story, a ‘friar’s tale’, a fable, @ cock-and-bull 
story; (¢) or applied by the Puritans to the hierar- 
chical position of Canterbury, as Canterbury trich, 


-Canterbury Tal: 


CANTERING. 


[e x386 Cuaucer Prof. (ite) Here bygynneth the Book of 
the tales of Caunterbury.] ?a1g50 in C. Wordsworth Zcc?, 
Biog. (1818) 1. 168 Pilgrimes. . with the noise of their piping, 
and with the sound of their singing, and the jangling of 
their Canturburie bels. 1373 Turserv. Bk. Falconrie 260 
A verie olde womans fable or Cantorburie tale, 1579 Furke 
Heskizs’ Parl, 422 A lewd tying counterfeter of more then 
Caunterburie tales, 1589 Greene Afenaph. Wks, 1881-3 
VI. 86 Whosoeuer Samela descanted of that loue, tolde you 
a Canterbury tale, 1389 Hay any Work: 1 There is a canter- 
bury trick once to patch up an acusation with a lye or two. 
1662 Fourrer Worthies (2811) 1. 527 (D.) Since that time 
Tales are el to Fabule Milesiz, which 
are ized, nec vere, nec verisimiles, 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 132 ? 10 One [Story) of a Quarter of an Hour 
long. .gathers Circumstances every Time he tells it, till it 
grows into a Jong Canterbury Tale of two Hours, 19737 
in N. & Q. Ser. mr. IX. 4x4/2 [He] would begin a long 
Canterbury Story of a duel he had fought. -1763 Cor- 
man Deuce és in him u.i. (D.) What, to come here with 
a panncetary tale of a leg and an eye, and Heaven knows 
what i 

2. Canterbury ace, rack, vate, trot, gallop, etc., 
supposed originally to designate the pace of the 
mounted pilgrims. . 

1636 W. Sameson Vow-breaker v. i, Have I practic’d 
..my smooth Ambles, and Canterbury Paces? 1675 Charac. 
Fanatic in Hari, Mise. VU. 637 (D.) A Canterbory rack, 
half pace, half gallop, 297 E, Warp J##s. Il. 6 With whip 
and spur he might beat-up Into a Canterbury tit-eup, 1773. 

ounson, Canterbury gallop, the hand gallop of an ambling 

orse, commonly called a canter; said to be derived from 
the monks riding to Canterbury on easy ambling horses. 
3826 F. Coorer Afohicans ti, The most confirmed gait that 
he could establish, was a Canterbury gallop with the hind 
legs. 1830 Gatt Laurie T. vi. vii, (1849) 280 On horse- 
back, and off at a Canterbury trot, ! 
B. sé. 

+1. [From phrases in A 2.] An easy galloping 
pace; a hand-gallop; a Canter. Oés. 

3163 Bratawalt Whimsies, Hee rides altogether upon 
spurre..who is as familiarly acquainted with 2 Canterbury, 
as hee who makes Chaucer his author, is with his tale. 
tyro Suartese. Chavac. 1. iii. (1737) IL. 25 The common 
Amble or Canterbury is not..more tiresom to a good Rider, 
than ie aay of Essa: reer is to an au Readee, 
I Ennis Popse’s Dunc. (N.) The Pegasus of Pope, like a 
Kentish post-horse, is always on the Canterbury. he 

2. A piece of furniture; a stand with light 
partitions to hold music-portfolios and the like. 

1849 in Ssrarr Supp. 1857 J. H. Wars Dont Econ. 202 
Rosewood or mahogany plain Canterbury with drawer, 
1880 Argosy XXX. 9 Look in the canterbury and find me 
that piece by Schubert. 1883 Miss Bravpon Gold. Calf i. 
to In an ancient canterbury under the ancient piano. 

+ Canterbury, v. Obs. rare—'. [ff prec. sb.] 
intr. To canter. 

3673 Marvett Reh. Transp. U1. 402 The Prelates trooping 
it up and down on the publick Post-horses and canterburing 
from Synod. .to Synod. 


Canterbury Bell(s. [See Betusd.! 4; app. 
the full name was fancifully associated with the 
small bells worn on their horses by the pilgrims 
in pre-Reformation times, and often mentioned in 
the 16th c, (See Britten and Holland.)] 

A flowering plant of the genus Campanula; 
originally applied to the native species C, 7ra- 
chelium, the Nettle-leaved Bellflower or Throat- 
wort ; but in later times erroneously transferred to 
the cultivated exotic C. Avedzu, called in the 
16th c, Coventry Bells or Marian’s Violet. _ More 
loosely, the name has been applied to the Giant 
Bell - flower, C. /atifolia, and perhaps to other 
species. (Until the present cent. always Bells.) 

178 Lytz Doedcens i. xx. 170 Of Canterbury Belles or 
Haskewurte, Zd¢d.-172 In English they be called Bel- 
floures, and of some Canterbury Belles, x597 Gerarp 
Herbal 163 (Britten & Holl. 87) Of some about London 
Canterbury bels, but improperly, for that there is another 
kind of bell flower growing in Kent, about Canterbury, 
which may more fitly be called Canterburie bels, bicause 
they grow there more plentifully than in Gy dered countric. 
1688 R. Hote Azsoury us, iv. § 60 The Canterbury Bells 
have large rough leaves like Nettles. 1741 Compl, fanz.- 
Piece ts tii, 357 Towards the End of this Month, sow.. 
Canterbury-bells. 1821 Care Vill. Ainstr. 11.134 The wild 
stalking canterbury bell, By hedge-row side. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. PH. 11, 339 Giant Bell-flower . . often called 
Canterbury-bell, 1882 Garden“ July 12/2 A collection of 
Canterbury Bells, 


. ¥ Formerly Lady’s Smock, Cardamine pratensis. 


1597 Gerarp Herbal 203 They are commonly called in 
Latine, Flos Cuculi; in English Cuckowe flowers ; in North- 
folke Caunterburie bels; at the Namptwich in Cheshire, 
where I had my beginning, Ladie Smocks. — - ‘ 

Canterer (kcerntorer). A steed or. rider. that 
canters. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. sex Her husband was..one ~ 
of the gayest sparrers, swimmers .. cnnterers, drinkers, 
revellers, ; . 

Cantering, vi/. st. The action of. the vb. . 
CANTER, é : 

3827 Lytton Peihaut xiii, (L.) For the rest, he loved 
doting. better than cantering. . . ; 

attvib, 3867 Lavy Hersent Cradie LZ, vii. 167 A better 
track with occasional cantering ground. 

Catering, ///.¢. That canters, —- 

1793 Lo. Aucktanp Cor. (1862) ILI. 82 A little cantering 
horse. 2846: Prescott Jerd, § /s, ¥. i. 110 Cantering dac- 
tylic measure. : 


CANTHARIO. 


Canthavic (k&npotik), a. [f, Cantaan-rnes 
+-10.] In Cantharie acid, a substance of the 
‘same composition as cantharidin (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
_- So Cantha'ridal-a. Med., pertaining to, made 
with, or caused by canthatides. Gantha‘ridate sb., 
ca salt.of cantharidic.acid. Cantha‘ridate v., to 
impregnate :or tréat with: cantharides. Cantha- 
ri-dian, -ide’an, of the nature of, or composed of, - 
cantharides. | Ganthari-dic ‘@., of the nature of 
canthatides, as in’ Cantharidic acid, x development 
of cantharidin by the absorption of one equivalent 
of water, .Cantha'xidin, the vesicating principle 
of cantharides; also called Castharidt-nic acid. 
Cantha'ridism, the poisonous action of cantha- 
rides, ’ Cantha‘ridize v., to affect or treat with 
cantharides'(esp. as an aphrodisiac); also fig. - 
“31871 Narneys Prev. § Cure Dis. wu. iv. 534 Cantharidal 
collodion can be applied tothe skin. 1875 H. Woop Therap, 
4879) 563 A constant symptom in cantharidal poisoning, 
188r Syd. Soc, Lex. s.y., Cantharidate of potash. 1786 
Burns Holy Mair xiii, O how they fire the heart devout, 
Like cantharidian plasters, 1873 Mortey 2ousseaz II. 29 
Hewrites..like a pedagogue infected by some cantharidean 
philter. 1833 CaruyLe Mise. (2857) IIL. 268 His love- 
philtres, his cantharidic wine of Egypt, 1877 Watts 
Founes Chen 11. 608 Heated with alkalis it (cantharidin] 
dissolves, forming salts of cantharidic acid. x8r9 Crt. 
DREN. Chents Anal, 309 Cantharadin has the form of small 
crystalline plates with a shining micaceous appearance. 1861 
Huume. tr. ;Moguin-Tandon ..ut. iti, 132 Cantharidin .. 
«taken internally, is a virulent poison. 18r2 Sourney Ov- 
giana 11, 223.He may..very probably have cantharidized 
it (the language of 2 book] to the taste of the French court. 
1832 Mitrorp Parzvell's-Poens (Aldine ed,) Life 37 note, 
He has cantharadised the story. — 

|| Gamtharides (ke&nperridzz), 5d. 2 Also 6 
eanterides, 5-7 cantarides, 9 cantharids. 
Rarely in sing. 5 cantharide. [L.; pl. of caz- 
thards, 2, Gr. kav@apls blister-fly.] _ 

L. (sing. Cantharts in Entom.) A genus of cole- 
opterous-insects of the family Trachelide; the 
officinal species (C. vesteatovta or Spanish Fly) 
has golden-green elytra, Early writers appear to 
have applied the name to Aphides. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvit. Ixy. (1495) 642 Grene 
flyes brede ini corne that ben callyd Ca{n]tarides. ¢ 14z0 
Pallad. on Hush, 1.865 The cantharide in roses that we se. 
1567 Marier Gr. Forest 112 One kind. .is in colour greene: 
in humor or iuice verie poysonous, and is called Cantharis. 
193 NasHE Christ’s 7, 73 a, The greene venemous flies 
Cantharides. «162g Cope in Gutch Cod?. Cur. I. rex The 
Cantharides ever have, and will crop the fairest flowers. 
1878 DownEn Stvd. Z14, 428 The caritharides vibrating in the 
transparent air, ‘ 

‘2. The pharmacopcetal name of the dried -beetle 
Cantharis vesicatorta or Spanish Fly. Used ex- 
ternally as a rubefacient and vesicant; internally 
as.a diuretic and stimulant to the genito-urinary 
organs, ete. Formerly considered-an aphrodisiac. 

xgqt R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., And make no 
scatres, but blysters as canterides, 1579 Lananam Gard. 
Health (2633) 53x Apply it on the bare skinne, to make 
blisters and*holes, euen as Cantarides doth. 261z Beaum. 
& Fu. Philaster wv. i, Before, she was common talk; now, 
none dare say, cantharides can stir her. 1832 Youatr Horse 
si, (1847) 252 Some stimulating liniment .. consisting of 
turpentine or tincture of cantharides. 1847 Exerson Poezs, 
‘Mithridates Wks, (Bohn) I, 420 Give me agates for my 
meat; Give me cantharids to eat. 

Jig. 1898 E. Given Stial. (1878) 32 They are Philosphicke 
true Cantharides To vanities dead flesh. x60 B; Jonson’ 
Poetast. v.i, I, you whoreson cantharides! was it 1? 1790 
Burne Fr. Rey, 93 Swallowing down repeated provocatives 
of cantharides to our love of liberty. , a 

Cantho-: see Canruus, ae 

Cant-hook (kentjhuk), [f. Cant v2 + Hoox.] 
“+1: pl. north. dial,‘ The fingers’ (Halliwell). 

2. U.S. A-form-of lever for canting over or~ 

. taming . timber, etc.,, consisting of.a wooden bar 
with an iron-catch or hooked arm near-its lower 
end which passes over thé log, grips it, and so 
affords.a hold, by which it may be pulled over; 
called also cant-dog. © ~ a8 

‘@1848 in Bartiett Diet. Amer. 1883 Harper's Mag, Jan. | 
206/2 Chinese laborers easily roll them down upon the cars, 


- aiding themselves with cant-hooks, jack-screws, 
Canthrip, dial. var. of Cayrrre. : 
|| Canthus (kenpis). Phys. [Ls ; 0: Gr. xavdds 
corner of the. eye.] The outer or inner angle or 
comer of the eye, where the two lids-méet. - Hence, 
from combining’ form carzh(o-, Canthectomy 
“(Surg.), (Gr: éerojep cutting out]; * excision’ or in- 
‘cision of either canthus’. (Syd.Soc: Lex.), Cam- 
thi'tis, inflammation of.the canthus.” Cantho- 
pla‘stio, of or-periaining to. Ca‘nthoplasty -[Gr. 
,-tAaoria moulding], the opération of enlarging 
the palpebral aperture when too small. ‘ Gantho'r- 
:thaphy [Gr. -fadia stitching], the operation of 
sewing up the canthus. -_ : 2 
+ 1646 Sir Ty Browne Pseitd; Ep,174 They open at the in- . 
ward canthus or greater angle of: the eye. 1929-52 CHAM- 


Bers Cycl. s.v., ‘That.corner next the nose, is called the, 
great, "inner, and domestic canthus. 1799 J. Roserrson 
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anterior canthus of the eye. x860 Mayne Exp. Lex., 
Canthoplastic, belonging to the operation of canthoplasty, 

| Camtica. Ods. [Li pl. of canticum song; 
f. can-éve, cant- to sing.] The Song of Songs (in 
the Vulg. Canticum Canticorum). Cf. Cantécles. 

@1300 Cursor M. 8472 Pe quilk man clepes cantica. 1563 
39 Articles vi, Cantica, or Songs of Solomon. 1897 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 1a Ecclesiastes, and Cantica. 

+ Cantic, -ick, sb. Ods. [a. F. cantique, ad. 
L. canticum: see prec.] A song, a canticle. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 27 b/x It is said in the Cantykes 
Canticorum ii Aryse thou my spouse, ete. 1613 R. C. Table 
Alph. (ed. 3), Canticke,a song. 1653 Urqunart Ralelais 
1, xxiii, Canticks, made in praise of the divine bounty. 1669 
GaLe Crt, Gentiles 1. 11, i. 2 We find not..in the Psalter, or 
Lamentations any Cantic bound up by Laws of Metre. 
[1867 Coruh. Mag. 473 A cantique by the village-girls.] ‘ 

Cantic (kerntik), a. [f Cant 56.1, or its 
Romanic cognates +-10.] Cantte guotns (coins): 
‘ short three-edged pieces of wood to steady casks 
from labouring against each other’ (Smyth Saz/or’s 
Word-bk.). Cf. also CANTIING 2. 

1727-51 Cuambers Cycd. s.v. Quoin, Cantic Quoins are 
short, three legged [?edged) quoins, put between casks to 
keep them steady. 1753 — Supp., Canting cots, in ship 
building, the same as cantic coins. 

Canticle (kentik’l). Also 6 Se. cantikil, 
[ad.L, cantdenlam, dim. canticum song (Cantica).] 

1. A song, properly a little song; a hymn. 

cr2ago Gen. § Ex. 4124 He [Moses}.. wrot an canticle 
xgsz Ase. Hamicton Cateck. (1884) 33 In the Cantikil of 
Moyses. ¢1705 Pore Yan. & May 524 Thus his morning 
canticle he sung, ‘Awake, my love,’ etc, 1870 Lowzi.t. 
Among my Bhs. Ser. {3873) 2ox Religious canticles stimu- 
lant of zeal. 188: J. C. Suarre in Academy 12 Feb. 112 
The Queen’s Wake contains several ballads which exhibit... 
much more of his power than this tiny little canticle. 

b. spec. One of the hymns (mostly taken from 
the Scriptures) used in the public services of the 
Church. (In the English Prayer-Book applied 
only to the Benedictte; but often used also 
of the Benedictes, Jubilate, Magnificat, Cantate, 
Nune Dimittis, and Deis misereatus, and some- 
times of the Ze Dezem.) 

1625 Bacon Death, Ess, (Arb.) 7 The sweetest Canticle is, 
Nunc dimittis. x853 Ropertson Serw, Ser. mn. iv, (1872) 55 
The canticle which belongs to our morning service. 1874 
H. Revnotps Yohn Baptist ii. 72 The evangelic canticles 
contained in this chapter. x880 T. Hezmore in Grove 
Dict, Mus, 1. 336 The short melodies sung to the psalms 
and canticles in the English Church, 

ec. transf. 

r8gr Loner. Gold. Leg. 11. Nativity 5 Where robins chant 
their Litanies, And canticles of joy. 1863 Kinciake Crimea 
(2877) II. vii. 56 The time-honoured canticles of a doctrine 
already discarded. 

2. pl. A name for the Song of Solomon. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 284 b, Rede the canticles 
of Salomon. 912 Ticket Sect, No. 41075 A Transla- 
tion of one of the Chapters in the Canticles into English 
Verse. 1845 J. H. Newman £ss, Developi. v. (L.) The 
Canticles must be interpreted literally; and then it was.. 
a necessary step, to exclude the book from the canon. 

3. A canto of a poem. Obs. 

1596 Srenser F. Q. 1v. v.46 The end whereof... Shall for 
another canticle be spared. 1647 H. More Song A Sond 
in. 111.1, So large matter. .for a fresh Canticle more fit. 

b. A small canto. (Azemorous.) 

28z9 Byron Led. to AZurvay 6 Apr., You shan’t make 
canticles of my cantos. 


|| Gantilena, Afusic. [It. or Lat.: see next.] 
- @. The plain-song or canio-fermo in old church 
music; the melody or ‘air’ in any composition, 


-now usually the highest part. b. A ballad. 


1789 Burney Hist, Mus. IEf1. ii. 165 The cantilena or 
principal melody was not given as it is by modern com. 
posers to the soprano or highest part. 1867 MACFARREN 
Haruytopy 1, 20 The people may be said to make their can- 
tilenas in the very act of singing them. 

|| Cantile:ne. Ods.(exc.as Fr.). [a. F.cantilne, 
ad,.L. cantiléna a song, an old song, gossip, etc., 
f. cantéllare: see CANTILLATE.] 

+1. ‘An old song, silly prattle ; idle tale, trick. 
~ 2835 Lynpesay Satyre 4280, 1 knaw fals Schiphirds fyftie 
fidder,—War thair canteleinis kend. 1656 Brount Glos- 
sogy., Cantilene, 2 verse, a common speech or tale, a 
‘song. - 

2. A song, a melody. 

1638 Swan Sfec, MM, vii. § 3 (1643) 348 They [birds} chaunt 
her [Aurora] out a mirthfull cantilene. 

Cantilever (krentilzvez).. Also 7 candi-, 7~9 
canti-, 8-9 cantaliver, § cantaliever, 8-9 can- 
talever. [The spelling cazd¢lever found-in the 


I7th c. (if of any authority) compared with the 
Sp. ‘éax debaxo'de la viga, mutilus super -quem | 


capita trabium imponuntur, a corbel in masonry’ 


(Minsheu Voc, Aitsp. 1617), naturally suggests — 
-some such Sp. phiase‘as can de Hevar, *modillion 


for .carrying. or bearing’: but’ of this there is 
actually no trace. On the other hand the’ name 
‘flying lever bridge’ used in A treatise on Bridge- 
butlding by. T. Pope, New. York, 1811, for what is 


.now-called a‘ ‘cantilever bridge’, and-the ‘term . 


“¢framed “lever” used for cazitilever in Tredgold’s 


Agric, Perth 316-By opening the vein below the canthus-: |- Carpentry I 828, indicate that /ever in its ordinary 
1874 Cours Birds N.-H. 608 ‘A conspicuons spot just at the : |“ mechanical sénse, is_part of the word. -For the 


Vor. TY, 


CANTING. 


first part we then think of Cawr sé.1, but as to the 
meaning in which that word might be here used, 
or the nature of the combination in caudti-Jever or 
canta-lever, no satisfactory suggestion can be 
offered. (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., has canting- 
“ivre =console-bracket.)] 

1. Arch. A kind of bracket or support of stone, 
wood, or iron, whose length is many times its 
breadth and more than twice its depth, which 
projects from the wall ofa building for the support 
of a balcony, the upper members of a cornice, 
eaves of a house, etc. ; also a//72d., as in cantilever 
cornice, principle. 

3667 Primatr City § C. Build. 71 For Candilivers about 
eighteen inches deep and eight inches broad, handsomly 
carved with flowers, 1740 Pinrpa Spaz,-Eng. Dict., Caan, 
a dog..In architecture, the end of timber or stone jutting 
out of a wall, on which in old_buildings the beams used to 
rest, called Cantilevers. 1759 B. Martin Nad. /Yist. ug. 1. 
311 Wainscot Galleries round it, sustained by Cantilevers. 
1869 Latest News 26 Sept. 14 A plan. .for widening London 
Bridge by. .forming footways upon cantilevers and brackets 
external to the road. 1880 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 421 Each 
architraye, each niche within the wall, Each cantilever, 
moulding, tooth or ball. 1884 Pad! AM/all G. 5 Dec. 11/2 
The cantilever principle in its first development. 

2. In Bridge-building. A projecting support or 
arm of great length, two of which, stretching out 
from adjacent piers, are used to support a girder 
which unites them and completes the span; also 
attrib,, as in cantilever arnt, bridge, ete. 

(8x1 T. Pore Treatise on Bridge-building (N. York) 
Jrontisp, Flying lever bridge.]_ r8go E. Cuank Britannia 
§ Conway Bridges I. 276 The semi-beam or cantilever has 
to support half the weight of the heam suspended from its 
extremity [A?¢ p. 44 ‘bracket arch’ és used), 1867 B, BAKER 
in Engineering II. 338 (Loug S, pan-Bridges) The cantilever 
girder of uniform depth in appearance is identical with the 
independent girder. 1882 A szerican 1V. 70 A combination 
of two cantilevers with a central girder. 1887 Hasedl’s Ann, 
Cyel, 174/2 The main feature (of the Forth Bridge] will be 
the extraordinary spans, for a rigid structure, of a third of 
a mile in length, each of which is made by two cantilevers 
of 680 feet Iong, united by 350 feet of girder, 

Cantilie, var. of CANtILy adv. 

Cantillate (kerntilet), v [f. L. cavetzllai- 
ppl. stem of cantilla-re ‘to sing low, to hum’ 
(Lewis and Short), f. casfare to sing: see -aTE3,] 

To chant; to recite with musical tones: sfec. ap- 
plied to the intoning in Jewish synagogues, 

1864 R. Lee Reform Ch. Scotl., Singing can hardly be 
said to be used..in the Synagogues. Their cantillating 
much more resembles intoning. 

Cantillation (kentilétfon). [f. prec.; see 
-aTion.] Chanting, intoning, musical recitation ; 
spec. that used in Jewish synagogues. 

1864 Encen Afus, Anc. Nat, 328 The kind of singing 
which musicians call cantillation, and which may be heard 
in every synagogue. 1879 Stanger AZnsic of Bible 158 The 
Arabs .. recite the Koran to a sort of irrregular chant or 
cantillation. ; 

Cantily (keentili), ado. Se. [f. Canty +-1¥2.] 
In a canty manner, cheerfully, blithely, cheerily. 

xg2x Ramsay Addr. Town Council Edind., And cantily 
Your supplicant shall sing. x826 J. Witsox Noct, Amber. 
Whs. 1855 I. 200 A’ the bit bonny burdies are singing sae 
cantily. | 

Cantine, obs. form of CANTEEN, 

Cantiness (kevntinés). Sc. [f. Canty a+ 
-NESS.] The quality of being canty; cheerfulness. 

Canting (kentin), vJ/. sb. [f Cant v.24 
-inG1.] The action of the vb, Can; tilting, 
sloping, turning over or about. a. évans. b. zndr. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Canting..the act of 
turning any thing about. cx8s0 Audim. Navig, (Weale) 
105 Canting, the act of turning anything completely over, 
so that the under surface shall lie upwards. 1865 Specij- 
Plimpton's Patent No. 2190 These springs .. control the 
turning, tilting, or canting of the stock or foot stand [of 
the roller skate]. 1865 Cartyie Jtvedh. Gt. III. x, v. 262 
Friedrich Wilhelm is amazed at these sudden cantings of 
Fortune’s wheel, 

+c. (See quot.) Oés. 

1674 N. Fainrax Bulk § Selu. 102 It cannot well be call’d 
motion... But ‘tis somewhat else that we have no right name 
for, (unless skipping or canting may in a low sort speak it), 

Canting, vil. si. [f. Cant v.53 +-1nNe 1] 

1. The practice of using thieves’ eant ; the secret 
language or jargon used by thieves, professional 
beggars, etc.; see Cant sh,3 4 a. : 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 23 Their languag—which they 
term peddelars Frenche or Canting—began but within these 
XXX.' yeeres, . 1597 Harrison England u. x. (1877) 1. 218 
They [beggers] haue devised a language among themselues, 
which they name ‘canting’; but other ‘pedlers French’, a 
speach compact thirtie yeares. 1641 Brome You, Crew nu. 
Wks. 1873 IIT. 392, I whderstand their canting. 1670 Cor- 
TON Esfernon ui. vit..327 Le Plessis in the Canting of that 
Cypher was call’d Floze,. 1690 B, E, Dict. Cant, Crez, 


’ Canting, the Cypher or Mysterious Language, of Rogues, 


Gypsies, Beggers, Thieves, etc. 2723 in Wew Cant. Dict. 

F The use of the special phraseology of a par- 
ticular class or subject (always comtesmptiotes) ; 
jargon, gibberish ; see Cant 0.3 4b.-" 

"~ x6ag-B. Jonson Staple of WV. w. iv, Pye. She- bears, Ar- 
ent, three Leeks vert; In Canton Or, and tassel’d of the 
rst. Per. Cau,Is not this Canting? x6yx Honnzs Leviath. 

‘22 Hypostatical, transubstantiate, cénsubstantiate..and the 


CANTING. 


like canting of Schoolemen. 1693 PAi/. Trans. XVII. 709 
Nothing but Canting, and a Jargon of Scraps. 

attrib, 1812 D'Isracur Calam. Ants. (1867) 146 The 
canting dictionary of criticism. ie \ 

3. Unreal or affected use of language; sfec. the 
formal use of religious'or pietistic phrases; hypo- 
critical talk; see Cant 50.8, § b,6. In r7th’c. ap- 
plied in ridicule to the preaching of Presbyterians 
ahd Puritans; hence Canting coat, the Geneva 
gown, or coat of the Puritan minister. : 

1659 Character Engl, in Hart. Misc. X. ror [The Pres- 
byterians]..make an insipid, tedious, and’ immethodical 
prayer, in.phrases and a tone so affected and mysterious 
that they give it the name of santing : a term by which they 
do usually express the gibberish of beggars and vagabonds. 
1687 Drvpen Hind & P, ut. 232 Quit the Cassock for the 
Canting-coat. 1698 Norris Pract, Disc. x90 Canting I call 
using Words without any real Sense or Notion under them. 
1722 SEwEL Hist. Quakers (1795) 11. vu. 23 Fudge. Leave 
your canting. i Smotvett f/umph, Cl, (1815) 180 Here 
has been nothing but canting and praying since the fellow 
entered the place. 1809 Syp. Saitn Wés. (1867) I. 14x They 
hate canting and hypocrisy. 7 


Canting (kentin), voi. sb.3 north. dial. {f. 
Cant v.4+-1NG 1] Sale by auction. 

1651 Newsletter 22 May in‘ Afilton’ State Papers (x743) 68 
The Venetians made Jately an edict that they should sell all 
the offices within the City, by way of cantinge, to rayse 
monies. r69r Ray A. Ps Wds., Canting, azctio. 1825 
Brockett NV, Country Gloss. 37 Canting, a sale by auction, 
proclaimed publicly an the spot where it is to take place. 
1875 Rosinson Whitby Gloss, (E, D,S.) s.v., ‘We will call 
a canting,’ holdasale. ‘A cannle-canting’ [=sale by inch 
of candle}. 

Canting, wd/. sd.4: see Cant v6 

Ga‘nting, ff/.a1 [f. Cant v2 +-1NG?.] 

1. That cants, tilts, or turns over; that stands or 
lies a-tilt ; slanting, sloping. 

1877 E. Peacock WV.-IV, Linc. Gloss., Canting, sloping on 
a level. 1880 Daily News 18 Sept. 5/3 A Martin’s self- 
canting anchor. 

2. Canting quoin, coin: see quot. and cf. 
Cantic guoin, Canting-livre: see CANTILEVER. 

1626 Carr. Ssutu Aceid, Yung. Seamen 13 Pallast, kint- 
lage, canting coynes, standing coynes. 1730-6 Baitey, 
Canting-coins, [in a Ship} are small, short pieces of wood 
cut with a sharp ridge to lie between the casks, and prevent 
them from rolling one against another, 

Canting, Af/.a.2 [f. Canty3+-tnc2.] That 
cants or uses cant. 

1. Speaking in a sing-song tone; whining. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N.t. v, An old Canting Beggar. 
1748 Donstey Preceptor (1763) 1. Introd. 37 Some have a 
singing or canting voice. x84: Borrow Zisteadi I. iv. 11.278 
‘The whining, canting tones peculiar to the gypsies. 

2, Speaking the dialect of vagabonds, etc.; of 
the nature of, or belonging to, this dialect; see 
Cant sb.3 ge. (Blending with vd/. sb. used attrib.) 

1g9z Groundwork Couey-catch. 99 The manner of their 
canting speech. 1620 MELTON Asérolog. 15 The Gypsies 
Canting ‘Tongue. 1690 B. EL. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cantin, 
Crew, Beggers, Gypsies. 1710 Parmer Proverbs 197 ¢ 
canting catch that common rogues make use of. 

3. Of, saci to, or using the phraseology or 
jargon of a special class or subject. 

16zg Massincer Picture u. ii, This is no canting language 
Taught in your academy. @1659 Osporn Odserv. Turks 
34 Lhe custom of Universitie requires .. knowledge in the 
Arts so called, and_a nimble mouthing of canting terms. 
a 1684 Roscommon Ghost Old Ho. Commons (R.) While I.. 
took for oracles that canting tribe [lawyers]. 1904 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn, Alhahest, one of the Canting ‘Terms of the 
Alchymists, : my ae 

4, Given to using religious or pietistic language 
formally or affectedly; hypocritical; of, or be- 
longing to, such phrases or pretensions, 

1663 Flagellum or O. Cromnuell gx'A letter... fraught with 
hypocritical canting expressions. 1703 De For Short IVay 
w, Dissenters Misc. 420 You..have set up your Cantin 
Synagogues at our Church-Doors. 178x Cowerr Truth 
233 On holy ground Sometimesa canting hypocrite is found. 
31864 Burton Scot Aér. I. v. 249 A clamorous quack or 
canting fanatic, 7 

. Her. Canting arms: = allusive arms (see 


ALLUSIVE Ib). So canting heraldry, herald, coat. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyel. s.v. Arius, Canting Arms‘are 
those wherein the figures bear‘an allusion to the name of 
the family. 1824 Scorr Vaz. xiv, Canting heraldry. 1830 
— Monast. xxxiv, A device of 2 punning or canting herald. 
3832 ‘Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) IV, iii. 38 Boleyn—or 
Bull-en—had the canting arms of a black bull’s head. 1864 


Sir FB. Parcrave Norn. & Eng. U1. 30 His descendants ' 


gave a very clever canting coat, a bridge-crossing a con- 
ventional similitude of water. sy 7 

Hence Ga‘ntingly adv., Ca-ntingness. 

1698 Whether Preserv. Protest, Relig. Motive af Revol. 
#,Bycophant Divines. .cantingly blow us into Triumphs of 
Thankfulness and Joy. 1740 Toial Mr. Whitfield's Spirit 
40(R.) In a suffering hour, as he [Whitfield] cantingly ex- 
Presses it. 1840 Hoox in New Monthly Mag. LX. 429 To 
moralize, not tediously, boringly, or cantingly. . 

\Cantinier. [Fr.; f. cantine Canteen] A 
canteen-keeper. (The feminine in F. is cantinzeve.) 

1721 Lond. Gaz. No, 6001/3 The Cantinier acquainted him 
that neither Mr. Knight nor the Serjeant .. were in his 
Lodgings. 3 Tae a 

_ tCantion. Obs. [ad. L: caxtiin-ent' singing, 
incantation, f. cazz- ppl. stem of candye to sing.) 

1, Asong. ~ ceed, Jaret ee Meee 

3579 EE. K, Spenser's Shepht, Cal, Oct.Gloss., Singing a 


82 


Cantion of Colins making. ¢ 1660 WHarton Jasis § Jest. 
Wks. (1683) 17 The Ecclesiastical Cantion thereon [Quin- 
quagesima] used, taken from Psalm 30. oe 

2. -An incantation, charm. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cantion, a song or enchantment, 
asorcery or charm, 1678 CupwortH /ifel. Syst. 1. iv. 349 
‘The Arcane’ Cantion. .harps much upon this Point. 


Cantish, a. rare. [£ Cant 0.3 + -1881,] 
Savouring of cant. - . 
2880 Grant Witte Zvery-Day Eng. 461 The phrenological 
use of the word is.. if not cant, at least cantish. 
Cantitate, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. cantétai- ppl. 
stem of cantzitdre, freq. of cantare to sing.] intr. 
To sing as a bird. (Used contemptuously.) 
1830 Fyaser's Mag. I. 341 To play the cantitating gander 
to his wise group of admirers. 
Carntity. nonce-wd. [f. Cant 56,3 + -1TY.] Cant- 
ing quality; cant. 
x8g0 CaRLyLE Latter-day Pamph. viii. 52 From the chair 
of verity this, whatever chairs be chairs of cantity. 
Cantle (kent’l), 5b. Forms: 4-9 cantel, 5-7 
cantell, 6- cantle; also 4-5 kantel, -tell, § 
eantelle, -tylle, chantel, 6 cantil, 7 kantle. 
[a. ONF. canted (in Central OF. chantel, now 
chanteatt) = Pr. cantel, med.L. cazfell-ws, dim. of 
cant, canto, cantus comer. (Du. dant has, among 
other senses, that of ‘ piece’ or ‘cantle’ of bread.)] 
+1. A nook or corner; a cormer-piece. Ofs. 
¢1350 Magdalena 383 in Alteng?. Leg. (Horstmann) Opon 
¢ heige hurst in a grene cantel. 2axg00 Morte Arth, 4232 
The kyng with Calaburne knyghtly hym strykes The can- 
telle of pe clere schelde he kerfes in sondyre. c1420 <inturs 
of Arth, xii, He keruet of the cantel, that couurt the kny3te, 
‘hro his shild and his shildur. x595 in Laneham'’s Let. 
(1871) 42 A rich skarlet mantell, With a-leauen kings beards 
bordred aboout.. and yet in a cantell Iz leaft a place, the 
twelth to make oout. x605 Verstecan Dee. /utedl, v. (1628) 
150 A nooke or comer being in our ancient language called 
akant, or cantell. — 
tb. A projecting comer or angle of land. Ods. 
1583 Stanvuurst Zsezs 11. (Arb,) 86 A cantel of Italye 
neereth. 1599 Haktuyr Voy, LI. 87 Constrained to leave 
the sayd plaine, save a cantell that was toward the sea. 
x6x0 HoLtanD Camden's Brit. 1. 601 It runneth far into the 
sea with a long cantle or Promontory. 1692 Lurtrett 
Brief Rel. (1837) 11. 613 A road to be made .. crosse a can- 
tell of and, 
+2. A corner or other portion cut or sliced off ; 
a shiver, a slice, Obs. 
¢1400 Aelayne 1032 Thay hewe theire scheldes to thaire 
handis In cantells hyngand by. ex: 30 Six Gener. 5934 Ofhis 
sheld flo3 of a grete cantel. x oes Matory Arthur 1. xvi, 
But the stroke of kynge Ban felle doune and carfe acantet of 
the sheld, 1530 Pauscr. 202/2 Cantell or shyver, chantean, 
1600 Farrrax Jasso vi. xlvili. 103 Their armours forged 
were of metalle fraile, On euery side, thereof huge cantels 
flies, 1627 Drayton Agincourt (1631) 58 The English .. 
cut into‘Cantles all that them withstood. , 
3. A section, or segment, cut out of anything. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Cantel, of what euer hyt be, 
guadra, minutal, 1574 Hettowes Guenara's Ep. (1577) 
12 The vniuersall earth, which .. by the ambition of men 
hath bene diuided into cantels, rg96 Siaxs. 1 Hen. IV, 1. 
i, See, how this River .. cuts me from the best of all my 
Lands, A huge halfe Moone, a monstrous Cantle out, 2653 
H. Cocan Diod, Sic. x19 Those great cantles of the Marble, 
which..they have hewed and cut off from the Quarry. 1823 
Lamu Last £ss, Elia, Superan, Man 441 The huge cantle 
which it used to seem to cut out of the holiday, i M. 
Cotuixs J/rq. § Merch. 1.1.8 It has always cut an awkward 
cantle out of my property. 
b. A thick slice or ‘ cut’ of bread, cheese, meat, 
or the like. 
¢1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 772 Hee guadra, a cantel of 
brede, @1528 Sxetron Zlynour Rum, 429 A cantell of 
Essex chese. 3552 Huxort, Cantet or shief of bread, 
minutal, 1627 Fettuam Low-Countr, (1677) 46 A Cantle 
of green Cheese. 1737 OzeLt Rabelais 1. ‘xxx, At the price 
of a cantle of bread. 1804 Duncuss Hevefords, Gloss. (E. 
D. S.), Cantle, a piece of bread or cheese. - 
+c. A segment of a circle or sphere. Ods. 
tgst Recorne Pathw. Knowl, 1. Def, If that part be 
separate from the rest of the ‘circle, then ar both partes 
ealled cantelles. /éid. Halfe globys-and cantcles of a 
globe, 1606 Suaxs. sind. § C?, m1. x. 6 The greater Cantic 
of the world is lost With very ignorance. e 
4. A part, a portion (viewed as separate). 
¢13r85 Suoremam 33 Al i-hol Mot be thy schryfte, brother ; 
Najt tharof a kantel to a prest And a kantel to another. 
¢1386 Craucer Ants. T. 2150 Nature hath nat take his 


bygynnyng Of no partye ne cantel of a thing, But of a - 


thing that parfyt is and stable. rgg2 Let, in Law. VI's Lit. 


Rent (1858) II. 4x8 That you might have soche a cantell of . 
recreation. 1577 Stanynurst Deser, rel. Ep. Ded., Pe- « 


rusing a cantell or parcel of the Irish historic that heere 
issucth. 1636 FeatLy Clavis Afyst. xxxi. 401 Time .is as 
it were a portion or cantle of cternity. 1860 Gen, P. Toomr- 
SON Andi Alt, IIL. cxxxix. 116 A huge cantle of the folly... 

5. The protuberant part at the back of a-saddle; 
‘the hind-bow. . 

1g92 Greene Art Conny'catch. 1. 5 His sadle is made 
without any tree, yet hath it cantle and bolsters... x6s2 Sin 
C. Correntrt, Cassandra ni. 11, (2676) 138 Nailed it to the 
cantle of his Saddle. 1859-4 7¢ Tandar Horses viii, 120 
Riey 3 men should learn to leap irito the saddle by placing 
both hands on the cantle,‘as the horse moves. . 
; b. Cantle bar: a bar in the.saddle of 2 camel, 
in place of the cantle. . ‘ : . 


| 1859 W. Grecory Ley fi 1. 50 As the dromedary rises ..- 


you. are. brought up by’the’cantle-bar just in your-lower 
ivertebrs. © we ene ae 


" CANTO. 


+6; The crown of the head. Se. [perh. from 
Du. Aaztecl-a battlement, used fig, (Jam.).] x? 

- 1822 Scorr Nigel ii, ‘My cantle will stand a clour wad 
bring a stot down.’ 1847-78 Hartiwewr, Canéle, the head. 
Northumb, Mod. To crack his cantle for him. ~" 

7. dial. (See quot.) ty 

r8xz WinLtan W, Riding Yorksh, ‘Gloss., Canttles, the 
legs, chiefly in young animals. 1847-98 HALuiweLt, Cantle, 
the leg-of an animal. Worth. 

8. ? (Cf. Scantiinc.) ; 

1536 ALS. Acc. St. Yohn's Hosf., Canterb., To y° sawers 
for sawyng ko[nJtyll bord. x615 Jéid. Payd for saing of 
contéelibordes and quarters. 1573 'in L'fool BMunic. Rec. 
(1883) I. r10:A cantel of a chest board. 1693 J. Epwarps 
Bhs. O. & N. Test. 428 Cantle [in Heraldry] quasi Scantling. 

9. Comb. + cantle-meal, piecemeal; cantie- 
piece, a side piece of the head of a cask ; cf. cazt#- 
piece (Cant 5b,1 4), and F. chantean; cantle-wise 
adv., by cantles, in manner of a cantle (cf. CANTLE 
vt 3). Pica also CANTEL-COPE. ~ 

e134 AxTON Bk. Curtasye (1841) (Matz) Men gete 
it bal by. *cantelmele. 1659 J. DICRENSON Fru. Tay. 
46 The *Cantle-pieces of Sugar-Hogsheads.  xg48 Haut. 
Chvon., Hen. VITI, an. 12 (R.) His garment was a chemew 
of clothe of siluer, culpond with clothe of golde, of damaske 
*cantell wise. 

+ Cantle, v.1 Ods.. Also 6 cantel, kantel. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To cut into quarters or portions, divide. 

1607 Dekker Wh. of Babylon 1. i. Wks. 1873 UH. 193 This 
vast Globe Terrestrial should be cantled, And almost three 
parts ours. 1693 Drypen Fuvenal’s Sat., For four times 
talking, if one piece thou take, That must be cantled, and 
the judge go snack, 

2. To cantle out: to portion out, cut out. 

3583 Go.oine Calvin on Deut. xcii. 570 Men are alwayes 

iuen to cantle out the poore folkes morsels as short as can 

e. 1674 N. Fainrax Sudk § Selv. 64 Their shape being 
nothing but their bulk so cantled out. , 

8. To piece together cantles of cloth. 

2848 Hatt Chron. (1809) i Dir garment was large & 
plited verie thicke & canteled of very good intaile. 1568 
Grarton Chron. Hen. VI1/, an. 6 Their apparell and bardes 
were cloth of golde, cloth of siluer, and crymsyn velvet 
kanteled together all in one sute. 

+ Cantle, v.2 Obs. rare. =SOanTLE, to measure 
by a standard. 

1603 Harsner Pog. Iapost, 80 Thyraus .. likely dooth 
Cantle all Exorcists by himselfe. 

+ Cantler. Obs. rare. App.=Canter 5.2, 

1611 Fiorio, Birvone, a cheater, a conycatching cantler. 

Cantless, a. vare. Void of cant. 

1885 Jearrneson Real Shelley Il. 10, 

Cantlet (kentlét). [f Canrne sd.+-Er] A 
small cantle, a fragment. 

@1700 Drvven Kab. Ovid's Met. xii, 180 Huge cantlets 
of his buckler strew the ground. 1848 KinesLey Saint's 
Trag. 1. i. 20x To spoil a waggon-load of ash-staves. .And 
break a dozen fools’ backs across their cantlets, x849 C. 
Brontit Shirley xxxiti, A cantlet of cold custard-pudding, 

+ Cantling, Obs.rare. [app. f. Cant, CANTLE; 
but cf. Scanturne,] : 

1, A small part, corner, section, or division. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Setv. 186 At Dooms-day a less 
cantling of it than England. .will be enough to hold all the 
dwellers of it. 

2.-A support under a cask, to keep it steady 
when lying on the staves. Cf, Canic-quomx. 

166 Suret, & Marku. Counter, Farm 61x A vessell.. 
which hee shall cause to be set., vpon a cantling. /éid. 617 
Making two or three towres in the vessels, and afterward 
setting it againe vpon his cantling. 

+ Cantly, adv. Se. & north. [f. Cant a.4-L¥2.] 
Boldly, briskly, eagerly, energetically, ‘checrily. 

1382 Minor Poenrs v. 64 John of Aile of the Sluys ..Was 
comen into Cagent cantly and kene. ‘exqoo Destr. Tray 
6s04 Then crict he full cantly pe knightes vpon. 

Canto (kento). £7 -os. [a. It. canto song, 
siging iL, cantius, f. candye to sing.) 

+L. A song, ballad. Ods. . 

1603 G. Fiercnen Death of Elise iii, To heare 2 Canto of 
Elizae’s death. 1633 P. Feercnen Purple Jsl. vi. Axxvi, 
Then should thy shepherd sing A thousand Canto’s in thy 
heav'nly praise, 2636 Buount Glossogr., Canto, a Song or 
Sonnet. x710 Pict, Alalice 12 The Canto, or Poem in 
Dogrell Rhime, en : 

2. One of the divisions of a long poem’; such 
a part as the minstrel might sing at one ‘fit’. 
(Used in Italian by Dante, and in Eng. by Spenser.) 

zg90 Srexser J, Q, (heading) Canto 1. xg96 Jéid. w, it. 

54 The which, for length, I will not here pursew, But rather 
will reserve it fora canto new. 1603 Dravron Bar. Wars 
1. Ixvii. 8 As the next Canto fearfully shall tell. 1759 Dit- 
wortit -Pofe 20 This truly bata: re piece in-five cantos. 
1883 Lioyp £45 § //ow Il. 195 In the twelfth canto of the 
Purgatorio. _ j . 
> ¥3. Ades.~[Ital.] See quot. 1879. : : 

* «19789 Burney Hist. AZus. (ed. 2) W. iv. 325 Canto. .the 

upper part or melody in a composition of many parts. 1879 
Auris in Grove Diet, Afus. 1. 306-Technically canto .. is 

understood to represent that part of a concerted piece to 
which the melody is assigned. With ‘the old masters this 
was, as a rule, the Tenor; with the modern it is almost 
always the Soprano, 

.. || Canto farmo (ka'nto :fermo). Aves, [Tt.:~L. 

cantus fermus firm song, i.e. ‘the melody which 
remains firm to its original shape while the parts 
around: it are varying with the- counterpoint’ 
-(Grove Dict. Afus. I. 306).]. - 


- CANTON. 


a, ‘Thesimple unadorned melody of the ancient | 


hymns.and chants of the church’ (Grove) ;-plain- 
song." b. Hence applied to any simple subject 
of the same character to which counterpoint is 
added. : .. 

a@189 Burney Hist, Mus, LL. iti. 261 Making supplica- 
tions to St. John in a fragment of simple melody, or Canto 
fermo. 1840 CanrtyLe Heroes (1858) 253 His Divine Comedy 
4s, in all senses, genuinely a Song, In the very sound of 
it there is a canto ferimo; it proceeds as by a chant. - 1879 
Grove Dict. ATus. 1. 306 {Palestrina’s) motet ‘ Beatus Lau- 
rentius’ is still more completely founded on the canto 
fermo, since the tune is sung throughout. .in the first tenor, 
while the other four parts are moving in counterpoint above 
and below it, | 

Canton (kentfn, kéntgn), sd.1 [a. OF. canton 
corner, portion of a country, part of a shield, etc. 
=It. cantone corner, angle, augmentative of canto 
corner ; see CAN? 56.1] 

+1. A comer, an angle; a retreating corner, 
angle, or nook. Ods. 

1534 Lv, Bernens Gold. Bh. M. Anrel, xv, When I kept 
the Cantons, jetted in the streetes. xg98 Yona Diana 87 
The house was quadrant, and at euery Canton was reared 
vp a high and artificiall tower. 160x HoLtanp Péiny I. 73 
In the inmost nouke of the creeke, the very canton and 
angle of Bocotia is washed by the sea. 1683 Urquuart 
Rabelais 1. x\viii, He. .with his Artillery began to thunder 
so terribly upon that canton of the wall. 

2. Her, An ordinary of a shield or escutcheon, 
being a square division less than a quarter, occupy- 
ing the upper (usually dexter) corner of the shield. 

1872 Bossewet Armorie u. 39 Whan ye shall see anye 
token abated, by the dignitie of the Canton. 1662 Evetyn 
Mem. (1857) I. 389 The King gave us [the Royal Society] 
the arms of England to be borne in a canton in our arms. 
1808 Regul. relat, to Service at Sea w. i. 79 Merchant 
Ships are to roe Me Red Ensign with the Union Jack in 
a canton, 1864 Boute.. Heraldry Hist. é Pop. (ed, 3) 
208 Heirs of an heiress, who are not also heirs of their 
father, should bear on a Canton their father's arms. 
Ruskin Lagile's N. § 235. 

b. ‘Also used for the angular spaces between 


the branches of a cross or saltier’ (Chambers Cyci.). 

1830 E. Camenent, Dict. Mil. Sc.s.v. Colours, Vhe Second 
Colour. .is the St. George’s Cross throughout, the Union in 
the upper Canton, the other three Cantons black. . 

- +8. A quarter ; a division of anything; a piece, 
or part. Cf. Canter. 24. Obs. 

x60x Houanp Pliny IL. 434 A square piece or canton of 

the fish Tuny salted and condited. 1603 — P/utarch’s 
‘Mor. 462 If you regard number, all Greece. .is not able to 
furnish us, for it would but answere one portion or canton of 
their [the Persians’] multitude, 1631 Bratuwatt IVhimzies, 
Postmast. 75 Hee quarters out his life into foure cantons, 
cating, drinking, sleeping, and riding. x686 Burner /raz. 
255 (L.) Another piece of Holbein’s. .in which, in six several 
cantons, the several parts of our Saviour’s Passion are 
represented. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. 403 How many 
Degrees are required to be a canton of thy knowledge? 

4. A’subdivision of a country; a small district. 

x6or Hottanp Pliny I. 56 The description by him made 
of all Italy, which be diuided into 1x Regions or Cantons. 
1602 WaRNER Adéion’s Eng. Epit. (1612) 360 The Saxon 
Heptarchia or their seuen Kingdomes, Cantons or Colonies 
here erected. rg0z Eng. Theophrast. 319 Men who have 
been the refuse of a little canton, and are now the honour 
of the world. x760 T. Hurcuinson Hest. Coll. Mass. Bay 
ii, (1765) 277 The Indians .. divided into smaller cantons, 
1796 T’, Jerrerson Wit. (1859) 1V. 153 In the retired can- 
ton where I'live, we know little of what is passing. 1839 
‘Tuirtwatt Greece L 343 Cypselus, king of fArcadea, or of 
some Arcadian canton, 3 

b. A parcel of ground; a portion of space. 

2643 Sir I. Browne Redig. Med. 1. $15 There are no 
Grotesques in nature: not any thing framed to fill up 
empty cantons and unnecessary spaces. 2690 Locke Huw, 
Und. W. iii. § 24 This little Canton, I mean this System of 
our Sun, 1693 Everyn.De la Quint. Compi. Gard, 1. 180 
All the Fruits of the same season, should be placed in the 
same Canton, or Parcel of Ground, : 

5. spec. & One of the several sovereign states 
which form the Swiss confederation. 

x6xzx Corcr., Cason .. proper to Helvetia, or Switzer- 
Jand; which, at this day consists of thirteene such Cantons); 
x625 Bacon Nobility, Ess, (Arb,) 291 The Switzers last well, 
notwithstanding their Diversitie of Religion, and of Can- 
tons, xgzo Lond. Gaz. No: 5860/r Berne, June 12 .. One 


18972 


of the Avoyers or Chief Magistrates’ of the Canton. ‘868 , 


G. Durr Pol, Surv. 21 Pure democracy... has long existed 
in several of the small cantons. ~ * ‘ 

b, In France, a division of an arrondissement 
containing several communes, answering somewhat 
to the hundred in England. 7 

x6xx Corer, Cazton..a Canton, or Hundred; a Precinct. 

1838 Peviny Cycl., X. 416/2 The smallest.judicial divisions 

., fe cantons, each of which ..in the rural districts compre- 

ends several communes . . The whole number of cantons in 

the kingdom. is 2834. x848 W. H. Keuy tr. 2. Blanc’s 
Hist, Ten. Y. 1. 50 An electoral college in each canton. . 

* +Carnton, s).2 Obs. [A variant form of:Canto ; 
perh, from confusing the Italian words cazéo comer, 
canto song, caiztore comer, canzone song.] 

A song ;=Canro x. : ss 
_, 594 Zepheria Canzon ii, How many Cantons then,-sent I 
tothee? xG6or Suaxs. Twel, N. 1..v, 289 WriteJoyall Can- 
tons of contemned loue. x609 Heywoon Sryt, Troy xu. 
xviii, They Oades and Cantons sing. 5 rie 
2. = Canto 2. es 


x609 Heywoop (¢i#Ze) Troia Britanica, or Great Britaines™ 


Troy, A Poem deuided into XVIT. seuerall Cantons. 


83. 
‘ Canton (keentgn, k&ntg'n), v. Also 8 cantoon. 
[Partly f. Canvon 50.1, partly repr. F. cantonne-r 
to quarter, It. cazfonare to canton, to corner, f. 
F. canton, It. cantone: to which the 17th ¢. can- 
Zoon points.] 

1, ¢rans. To quarter, divide: @. To divide (land) 
into portions; to part, share. Also with oz. 

2598 FLorio, Cantonare..Alsotocanton. r60z W. Watson 
Decacordon 62 marg., The lesuits are iolly fellowes to cap 
crownes, to canton Kingdoms. 1622-62 HeyLin Cosmogr. 
ut, (1673) 159/r Cantoning his Estates amongst hischildren. 
yer De For True-born Zug. 1.152 He Canton’d out the 

‘ountry to his Men, And ev'ry Soldier was a Denizen. 1747 
Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 287 The great lords, among whom the 
country was cantoned. 1895 H. Rocers Orig. Bible ii. 
(ed. 3)68 How contentedly they ‘cantoned' out the world 
amongst them, , 

b. spec. To subdivide into cantons or districts. 

1619 Stix D. Carteton in Relat, Eng. & Germ. Ser. 1. 
(x868) 7 Follow the example of..the Swisse, in cantoning 
themselves, 1697 Potrer Axtig. Greece 1 i, (2715)2 Being 
canton’d into a great number of States, 1713 Dernam //ys.- 
Theat. w. x. 172 They.. begun to be Cantoned into distinct 
Nations. 1769 Brackstone Comm, 1V. 403 Where any 
kingdom is cantoned out into provincial establishments. 
185x THIRLWALL Charge 16 note, Hereupon they[the bishops] 
cantoned their great dioceses into "Archdeaconrigs 

ce. transf. To subdivide or cut out (generally). 

1653 Cousid. Dissolu. Crt. Chancery 36 The cantoning or 
cutting of the Courts at Westminster into so many County 
Courts, or parts. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix. § 10.303 When 
they came to be. .canton’d out into curious acrial notions. 
x720 Wetton Suffer. Son of God 1. x. 253 Who canton their 
Devotions in Quadrature with the World. 

2. To divide (a part) from, or cut (it) out of a 
whole ; to separate, sever by division. arch. or Obs. 

1653 Consid. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 63 To canton out a 
part of his Kingdom to be tryed by a Commission, 1682 
Whole Duty Nations 14 A Nation or Kingdom is a part of 
Mankind canton’d from the whole world. ¢x6go Locke 
Conduct Und. § 3 They canton out to themselves a little 
Goshen in the intellectual world. 1742 Warts Juiprov. 
Mind ix, Wks. (813) 63 They canton out to themselves a 
little Province in the intellectual world. 

+3. zutr. (for vefl.) To sever or separate oneself, 
secede, withdraw ; fig. to digress. Ods. 

x6xx Cotar., Se Cantonner, to canton, or cantonnize, it; 
to seuer themselues from the rest of their fellowes, or from 
the bodie of a State, and fortifie, quarter, or erect a new 
State, apart. ¢1630 Drumm. or Hawru. Poems 56/1 Hold 
those subjects too too wanton, [That] Under an old: king dare 
canton. a3 Nortu Lives 11. 92, I have not cantoned 
much from the places intended express for particularities of 
this nature. 

4. trans, To quarter (soldiers); to provide with 
quarters. (Pronounced keentgn and kentirn.) 

zoo Rrcaut Hist. Turks UI. 384 Leaving some of their 
Horse Cantoned near the City. “1751 Ait. Frans. XLVII. 
xxviii. 194 The Greys were cantoon’d in the village of Vucht 
near Boisleduc. 1785 Alem. Capt. P. Drake UU. ti. 141 The 
small Corps, that were cantooned about that Neighbourhood. 
x855 W. Sarcent Braddoch's Exped. 142 An absurd plan 
for ger ping aap in small divisions all over the country. 

b. fig. To quarter, or locate in detachments. 

1773 G.Wuite Selborne xxxviii. 96, I myself have found 
these birds in little parties in the autumn cantoned all along 
the Sussex downs. /6#d. (1853) II. xvii. 207 The variegated 
breed of his son-in-law, Jacob, were cantoned on the other. 
ax799 H.Watrote Mem. Geo. 17 (1847) I]. vi. 157 The 
whole body of Whigs were cantoned out in attachments to 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford. 

5. utr. (for reff.) To quarter (oneself), take up 
cantonments or quarters, 

1697 Potrer Antig. Greece (1715) I. tii. 10 His People .. 
canton’d up and down the Country. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4381/1 Our Army hath .. received Orders to canton. 1841 
Exvpninstone Hisé. Ind. Il. 279 He. .cantoned for the rains 
near the present site of Calcutta, 

6. Her. To fumish (a shield or cross) with a 
canton or cantons; to furnish the cantons with; 
to place in a canton. See also quot. 1688. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. viii. § 45 This is of some Bla- 
soned two Barrs Cantoned, thereby shewing that the higher 
hath a Canton joined to it. 17a97-s1 Cuamsers Cycl. s. Vv. 
Across argent, cantoned with four scallop-shells. 1864 Bou. 
TELL Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xxi. § 10 (ed. 3) 3x5 The cross of 
St. George cantoning in the xst quarter a sword erect gules, 

Cantonal (ke-nténil), a. [2. F. cantonal: see 
Canton sé.l and -at.] Of, pertaining: to, or of the 
nature of a canton. ; 

31842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 426/r In Switzerland several of 
the cantonal governments were parties to the bargain. 1847 

ROTE Greece 1. xxxi. IV. 176 It is well known... how un- 
alterable are parochial or cantonal boundaries, x86x M. 
Arnoip Pop, Educ, France 4x The formation of cantonal 
eommittees, to watch over the. .primary schools, _ 

Ca:ntonalism, 2 cantonal system or principle. 

1893 Echo 13 Sept. 5/1. 1884 Coutentp. Rev. June 887 The 
Vaudois Government .. has -. come back to Cantonalism. 


, Cantoned (sce the vb.), Z4/. a. [f Cantos)” 


and v, +-ED.] 
- 1, Formed.or. divided into, cantons. 


1611 CotGr., ‘Carttouné, cantonned, or cantorinized; se: 
uered from the rest of their fellows, and fortified, or quartered 
apart. «1649 DrumM. or Hawtn. Skiasmachia Wks. (1711) 
195 Conform to the government of a republick and cantoned 
towns. x869 A. W. Warp tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece LL. uu, i. 

2 "3 Whe cantoned associations of Arcadia. : 

1. Quartered in cantonments. oy 

. 1790 Beatson, Naval § Mil, Mem. 1.169 The army can- 

toned in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk. 1877 Crery Zin. 

‘Tact. ii. 20 Troops cantoned in and about-the town. : 


CANTOR. 


3. Arch. (See quot.) 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyd. 1876 Gwitt Arch, Gloss. ,Cantoned 

uelding, one whose angles are decorated with columns, 
pilasters, rustic Brains, or anything projecting beyond the 
naked of the wall. 

4. Her. See Canton wu. 6. 

Cantoner, The inhabitant of a Canon, 

@i670 Hacker 0p. Williams 1. (1693) 67 These poor 
Cantoners {the Swiss] could not enjoy their own in quiet. 

Cantoning, 24/. sb. The action of the vb. 
CANTON ; ‘f concer. a portion, fragment (o0s.). 

1622-62 Hevuin Cositog”. 1. 11682) 190 The dismembring 
and cantoning of this fair Estate. 1625 Br. Mountacu sl fp. 
Czsavent 8 Popular cantonings of dismembred scripture. 
1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 73 Quartering, Billeting, and 
Cantoning of Troops. Be . 

ll Ca-ntonist. [ad. Russ. Lantoni'st, from ¥r.] 
The child of a (Russian) soldier in cantonment. 
, 1854 Fraser's Mag. 1. 481 The so-called military canton- 
ists supply a yearly contingent of recruits, of which it is im- 
possible to estimate the amount. 

Cantonite (kernténait). Aziz. [Named from 
Canton in Georgia, U.S.; see -1Tx.] A variety 
of Covellite, in cubes, with a cubical cleavage. 

1858 Suerarn Affix. App. 3 Cantonite..a dimorphic form 
of covelline. 1868 Dana Alrn. 84. 

+ Cantonize, v. Obs. [f. Canton sb.1-+ -izE.] 

1. ¢raus. To divide into portions or parts; ‘to 
parcel ont into small divisions’ (J.); to form into 


cantons. 

1606 SyLvester Du Bartas n. iv. m. (1641) 217/1 ‘Vo Can- 
tonize the State. 1612 Davirs Why Jreland, etc. (1787) 103 
And thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten persons of 
the English nation. x70r dArginent for Var 20 An un- 
warrantable reason for cantonizing the Spanish Territories. 
1807 G. Cuatmers Catledonia I, 1 ii. 57 Those kindred 
countries were each cantonized into many tribes, 

b. To cantonize out: to separate. 

ax670 Hacker Cent. Sern. (1675) 818 God cantonized out 
for himself but ‘I'welve Families or Tribes out of all the 
Kingdoms of the Earth, . 

2. intr, To separate (oneself) into, or form, an 
independent community. Also ¢o cantonise %é. Obs. 

1605 Ravuicu /utrod, /fist. Eng, (169316 Whether any 
parties did cantonize or were free Estates, or Common- 
wealths. x6x1 [see Caxton vw. 3]. 19711 Suartesn, Charac. 
u. § 2 (1737) I. 113 To cantonize ts natural; when the Society 
grows vast and bulky, 2809 Edin. Rev. XIII. 458. 

8. ¢rans. To canton (troops) ; to locate. 

1626 T. H[awkins] tr. Caussin’s Hey Crt. 127 The Diuells 
and Furyes were cantonnized. ¢1674 Scotlana’s Gricu, under 
Lauderdale 36 Neither is he content to have thus canton- 
ized those [ministers] that were licensed. 

Hence Cantonized ffi. a., Cantonizing vd/. sb. 
and Api. a. 

161x [see CANTONED 1]. 1651 Davenanr Gondibert (1673) 
Pref, 4 Their cantonizing in ‘Tribes. 171 Suarress. Cherac, 
nN. § 2 (2737) 1. 123 Sedition is a kind of cantonizing already 
begun within the State. 

Cantonment (kintgnmént, -t7nmént). Also 
8-9 cantoonment. [a. F. cantonnement, f. can- 
tonner : see CANTON v. and -MENT.] 

1. The cantoning or quartering of troops. 

1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist... iii. (R.) No places of 
cantonment for soldiers. . . 

2. The place of lodging assigned to a section of 
a force when cantoned out; also (often in plzral) 
the place or places of encampment formed by 
troops for a more permanent stay in the course of 
a campaign, or while in winter quarters; ‘in 
India the permanent military stations are so 
termed’ (Stocqueler AZZ. Lizcycl.). 

1756 Gentl, Mag. XXV1. 554 They repaired to their re- 
spective cantonments, 1777 W. Heat in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 338 Every purpose. .has been answered, 
by the troops in their present cantonment. 183 WELLING- 
ton Le#, in Gurw. Disp. X1. 31x The distress of the Spanish 
troops. .induced me to order them into cantonments within 
the Spanish frontier. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. Ludia I. 
287 To withdraw from the cantonment to the Residency. 
1844 Regud. § Ord, Ariny 270 No Officer is on any account 
to sleep out of Camp or Cantonments without leave. 

3. transf. Quarters ; places of occupation. 

31837 W. Irvine Cat, Bonneville I, 166 All hands now set 
to work to prepare a winter cantonment, x875 tr. Schiidt's 
Desc. & Darw. 227 The Mammalia, whose extraction may 
be inferred. .from a comparison of their present cantonments 
.»with the encampments of their former kindred. . 

+Gantoon. Ods. A strong kind of fustian, 
showing a fine cording on one side and a smooth 


bright surface on the other. 

1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2328/4 A _Cantoon grey cloth Bed. 
3864 in Wesster ; and in mod, Dicts. 

Cantoon, -ment, var. of CANTON v., -MENT. 


WGantor (Kent?:, -01),” Als’7 canter. | [L. 


_ Cantor singer, agent-noun f, caz-éve to sing.] 


+1. A singer. Ods. 

1609 Doutann Ovith. Microl. 4A Cantor, who doth.. 
sing those things,.which the Musitian .. doth set downe. 
163x Bratawait Whimsics, Ballad-mouger, 18 Stanza's, 
which halt and hobble ‘as lamely as that one-legg’d cantor 
that sings them. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Cantor, a singer. 

2. He whose duty it is to lead the singing in 
a church ; a precentor. 

1538 LeLanp /tin.-V. 26-The Cantor of S. Davids. 1662 
Futter [Vorthies ut.155 Being Canter of that Church. 
1789 Burney Hist. AZis, (ed. 2) TIL ii, 255 The Cantor or 
Chanter who directs the singing in Lutheran churches. 1867 

f : ‘ : ea 


CANTOR-COPE. 

Lavy Hersert Crad/e L. vii. 176 The pillars where the 

Cantors stand during service. 1887 J. Banzn Powett in 

Ch, Union Gas, XVII. 145 A prose consists of a chorus, with 

intervening verses sung by cantors. 

Benes Osntretay. * : ‘ 

1884 Edin, Rev. July 227 [Bach’s] appointment to the 
Cantorship at tee = 

+Cantox-cope. Obs. (Cf. CanTEL-core.) 

1348 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 233 Two ‘cant* copes’ of ‘ blewe 
satyn’, 1480 Voe, in Wr.-Wiilcker 72x Hec dalmatica,a 
canturcope. i 

+ Cantove. Ods. [ad. Du. Zantoor (in Ger. 
hontor), ad. F. comptoir Gin 15-16th ¢. also con- 
touer): see CountER.] Office, banking house. 

1673 TemeLe Observ. United Prov. Wks. 1731 1.71 Thecom- 
mon Revenue of particular Men lies much in the Cantores, 
either of the Generality, or the several Provinces, which 
are the Registries of these publick Debts. 1669 Ciitp 
Dise. Trade (1694) 62 They have since reduced it by placart 
to 3 per cent. as to their cantors, and all publick receipts 
1680 Butuer Rem, I. 211 Like a Dutchman's Money i th 
Cantore., And whether he will ever get it out Intq his own 
Possession iga Doubt. = | : 

Cantorial (kentooridl), cantoral (kentd- 
rll), a [f. on L. type *caztort-us, or f. Cantor 
+-AL.] Pertaining to a cantor or precentor; ap- 
plied to that side (the north side) of the choir of 
a cathedral or church on which the precentor sits. 

3992 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 67/1 The pall bearers and execu- 
tors in the seats on the decanal side, the other noble gentle- 
men and gentlemen on the cantorial side. 

Cantred. Aist. Forms: 4-5 candrede, 5 
candred, 5-7 cantrede, 6-9 cantred. [app. an 
adaptation of CantRer, assimilated to the Eng. 
hundred] A hundred; a district containing a 
hundred townships. 

1387 Trevisa //igdcx Rolls Ser. I. 343 A candrede is a 
contray pat conteyneb an hondred townes. 1480 Caxton 
Descr, Brit, 20 Hundred and candred is allone. 1495 dc 
11 Aen. 7/7, xxxiv, Preamb., Cantredes, comotes, hundredes 
..to the seid Castelles. -belongyng. 1577 Hounsnep Chron, 
II, 10/2 Meeth conteineth but sixteene cantreds. 1587 
Harrison £ngland un. xix. (1877) 1. 312 Essex hath in time 
per wholie beene forrest ground, except one cantred or 

undred, 31610 FoLkincuam Aird of Survey u. vii. 60 Two 

Knights Fees make a Cantred. ‘1614 Sreep Theat. Gt. 

Brit. Pref., The Shires divisions into Lathes, Hundreds, 
Wapentakes, and Cantreds. 1747 Carre Hist. Eng. 1. 640 
‘The city of Wexford and the two adjoining Cantreds. 1875, 
Struvus Const. Hist. 1. iv. 63 The cantred of Howel dha 
may answer to the hundred of Edgar. 

Tb. transf. Obs. 

1694 N. Famrax Bulk & Selo. 139 That this. .is evenly 
dealt out amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 

Ca'ntref, -ev. Also dial. canthrif. [a. Welsh 
cané hundred + évef town, place.] = CanrRen. 

1606 Warner Ad, Eng, xv. xciii. (1612) 375 Wales, that 
had neere as many Kings as Cantrefes in times past. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Cantved or rather verge a signifies an 
hundred villages. 1847 Mat, Cyel. I. 738 The county of 
Anglesey is divided into three cantrefs » 2875 Ropinson 
Whitby Gloss (E.D.S.) ‘T'll whallop the whooal canthrif’, 
i.e, fight the entire lot. 1887 Adi, Rev. Jan. 75, 12,800 
erwr (=acres] formed the territorial division called a cymwd 
and about double that number a cantrev. 

Cantrip (kentrip). Also -raip, -rap. [A 
mod.Sc. word, of unknown origin: the orig. phrase 
appears to have been ‘to cast cantrips’, like to 
cast figures, horoscopes, nativities, lots, spells: 
perth. a perversion of some term of astrology. 

(Jamieson suggested cané to turn over+7aip rope ; Mahn 
Icel. gan frenzy, frantic gestures (which he renders ‘ witch- 

. craft')-+évappa a step.)} uy 

A spell or charm of necromancy or witchcraft ; 
a witch’s trick or mischievous device. Also 
Jocosely, any playfully mischievous trick; any 
whimsically mad, eccentric, or extravagant piece 
of conduct ; in phr. ¢o flay one a cantrip. 

1719 Ramsay £2. Hawmiiton ui, vi, Nor cantrapes cast to 
ken your fate. “172g Gent. Sheph, uw. ii, A witch, that 
for sma’ price, Can cast her cantraips, and give me advice. 
1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter, By some devilish cantrip 
slight Each in its cauld hand held « ‘light, 18x6 Scorr 
Antig. xliv. 298, ‘I think some Scottish deevil put it intomy 
head to play him yon other cantrip.' - 1872 ‘Daily News 
17 Aug., Ourown young mays ermitted no such cantrips. 
ge Mosel Becket 171 Save irom some hateful cantrips 
of thine own. 4 ts” BS 

Cant-spax. Naut. ‘A hand-mast pole, fit 
for making small masts‘or yards, booms, etc.’ 
(Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bh.).-— . 

361x Rates (Jam.) Cant-spars or fire-poles, the hundreth, 
xaxf, 1927 W. Marner Vag. Man's Comp. 410 For which 

they import..Cantspares, ~ : . . 
+Camtuarie. Obs. [ad:med.L. cantuaria, var. 
of cantaria, CHANTRY, q.v.] = CHANTRY 3.- 

1538 Leranp (fi. I, 
Yarde they made Lodgings for too Cantuaris Prestes., /did. 
I, gx Ther is a Cantuarie, aan eae 

Canty. (keenti), & + Se. and north. dial, [A 
deriv, of Canr a., either native or of Low German 
origin: cf. Flem. and. LG, dentig,. similarly re- 
lated to ant, there referred to.] » Cheerful, lively, 
gladsome; esp. in Se, manifesting, gladness ‘and 
sheerfulness; in north of England rather =lively, 
brisk, active: .a: of petsons. r %: ae 

21724 Gaterlunzic Man ii, He grew eanty, and shi 
fain. 1725 Rassay Gent. Sheph, ay rT be inaircanty wit, 


And at the west end of the Chirche 


84. 


and ne’er cry dool. ¢1775 Mas. Grant Roy's Wife, O,she 
was a cantie quean. ' 1789 Burns. 7o Dr. Blacklock, And 
are ye hale, and weel, and cantie? 1837 Dickens Pickw: 
(1847) 406/2 Three or four..canty old Scotch fellows. 845 
Enaty Bronté Wather. Heights xxii. 193 My mother lived 
till eighty, a canty dame to the last. 186 Arxixson Whitby. 
Gloss. s.¥., ‘She's a canty aud deeam for her years.’ 1866 
CariyLe Remin, E. Irving | 395 Canty, shrewd and witty 
oo on ‘you set them ra 

"D. o ¢ 

12g Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. ii, Little love or canty cheer 

can come Frae duddy doublets, and a bag th toom, 1786 
Harvest hat Chambers Pag. Hui Sc. Poets (1862) 34 
Till they do lilt some canty ane. x78 Bors ¥. Anderson, 
And mony a canty day, John, We've wi! ane anither. 

Canula, -lar, common var. of CANNULA, -LAR. 

Canun, early form of Canon 2. 

Canvas, canvass (ke‘nvis), sd. Forms: 4-5 
canevas, 5 kaneuas, canivas, 5-6 canwas, 5-7 
canuas, 6 canvesse, canues, (cannefas), 6-7 
qanves, 6-8 canvase, (7 canuase, canvasse, 
canuasse, § dial. canvest, cannas, canness), 
§- canvas, 7— canvass. (ME. canevas, a. ONF. 
canevas (Central OF. chanevas) = Pr, canabas, Sp. 
cahamazo, It. canavaccio:~late L. type *cazna- 
éaceus ‘hempen’, {. caunadis hemp. (From Lat. 
adjs. in -dceus were made, in Romanic, adjs. and 
sbs. of augm. and pejorative force, e.g. L. popultus, 
populace-us, It. popolaccio, Eng. ponine:) The 
word has entered into most of Suropean langs. 

The spelling canvas, with one s, plural canvases (cf. at- 
/ases) is, it will be seen, more i ieyagars than caxvass, 
and now predominates; this spelling is also better used in 
the verb with the literal sense of ‘ furnish or line with can- 
vas’, whence canvased, canvasing ; but the old derivative 
verb with sense ‘to toss in a sheet, discuss, debate, solicit 
votes’, is now always spelt Canvass, and this spelling is re- 
tained in the verbal ob. in turn derived from it, as ‘the 
electoral casvass’.} 

1. A strong or coarse unbleached cloth made of 
hemp or flax, used (in different forms) as the ma- 
terial for sails of ships, for tents, and by painters 
for oil-paintings, formerly also for clothing, etc. 

2260 et seq. in pouets Agrit. & Pr II. 521. ¢ 3325 Cocr 
de L, 2645 A melle he hadde .. Four sayles wer theretoo .. 
With canevas layd wel al bout. ¢ 2450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
$70 Canevasium, Canevas. ¢ 1460 lortescus «ids, ¢ Lim. 
Ton. (1714) 19 A pore Cote under their uttermost Garment, 
made of poe Canvas. 1537 Bury lWills (x850) 133 My 
best couerlett lyned wyth canwas. 1608 Row anns Ausmors 
Look, Glasse 6 Sattin and silke was pawned longa goe, And 
now in canuase, no knight can him knows 1665 Bove 
Occas. Refi. (1675) Pref. 21 The fashion, that .. allows our 
Gallants to wear fine upon Canvass and Buckram. 
1871 Bryant Odyss. v. 312 Calypso. .brought him store Of 
canvass, which he fitly shaped to sails. 

b. Onder canvas: in 2 tent or tents. 

1864 Soc. Setence Rew, 197, A life under canvas in the finer 
seasons of the year, 187. I". Grirrrrus Eng. Army i.26 The 
residue lived all the year round under canvas. 

2. A piece of canvas used for various purposes : 
as +a. A sheet, covering or screen; a filtering or 
bolting cloth; a blind for a carriage window, 
etc. Obs. 

©1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. § T. 387 And on the 
floor y-cast a canevas [v. ». kaneuas, canvas}. r4x1 £. £, 
Wills (1882) 19 A reed bedde of worstcyd.. with a canvase, 
amateras. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 397/2 There was acan- 
uas that hynge oucr hys heed. 1561 Hottynusn How 
Apoth. 27 Wett a cannefas in Endiue water .. and laye it 
vpon the lyucr. rg82 Hester Phiorav. Sccr. ut. xiii. 61 
Straine it harde through a Canues. 1667 Sir R. Moray in 
Phil. Trans. U1, 474 Alithcinterposed Canvasses. 1754 Ricn- 
arpson Grandison (1812) I, 210 On the contrary side of the 
chariot (his canvass being stiil up on that next me). 1785 
Miss Firtvinc Ophelia U, xviii, A chariot .. having can- 
vasses to let down. 

b. A covering over the ends of a racing-boat to 
prevent water from being shipped; hence casvas- 
Zength (see 8). ; 

1880 Newspaper, At the Farm he led by his forward can-. 
vas, 2887 St. Yames's G. 28 Mar. 13 Not a canvas-length 
(about rs ft,) separated the boats. : 

.8. spec. As material for sails ; sail-cloth ; hence, 
sails collectively. Under canvas: with sails spread. 

1609 [see Canvas-ciimper in 8]. x645 Quarters Sol. Re- 
cant, vit. 88 Pilots that are wise Proportion out their Can- 
vase to eer cca 1697 Devow. Virg. Gore: I 34 Be 
spread the flying Canvass. - 1794 Rigging & Seamanship I, 
86 From No. iors 6is termed double, and above No. 6 
single, canvas, 1835 Sin J. Ross WV.-I/, Pass. iii. 32 We 

- were obliged to reduce our canvas, ¢1860 H. Sruart Seas 
mar’s Catech. 52 Canvas is made in lengths of 4o feet called 
bolts. . The stoutest is called No. 1, and so on in fineness to 
No. 8. - 1873 Buacs Pr, Dhtele xv. 242 The small boat was 
put under canvas again, —j Sn 

4, spec. As material on which oil-paintings’ are 
execitted ; Zezce,-2 piece. of canvas prepared to 
receive a painting 2 _- s , ; 

1708 Tate Warviour’s Welc. xxiv, Then try your Skill: 
a well-prim’d Canvass stretch. tr. Keysler’s Trav, 
(x760) 11,273 Damp, which is such a prejudice to the pictures 
on canvas or wood, 2769 Funes Lett. xxx. 135 Mark in 
what manner the canvass is filled up. -x805 No Nicnenis 
Let. in Corr, w. Gray (2843) 43 A power .. of painting a 


scene, by judicious detail, as if it were on canvas. - 

b.- An oil-painting; also, paintings collectively. 
+ 1764 GoLpsM. Tvat. 137 The canvas glow’d beyond e’en 
Nature warm. 1835 Lytton Xienzi'u. i, Receptacles for 
the immortal’ canvas of Italian .. Art. 1868 Rusiin Pod, | 


.canvisado, -zado. 


CANVASADO. 


Econ, Art i. 125 Cheques. .freely offered, forsuch and such 
canvasses, 1882 <¢henzum No. 2866. 439 most im- 
t serial or cyclical group by Mr. E. Burne Jones .. 
consists of six canvases in all. ; 
c. fig. fe . : 

1768-78 Tucker Lt, Nat.(1 Bs2) I]. 422 Striving to imprint... 
upon the imagination so much .. as her coarse canvass can 
take off. x822 Hazurtr Tadle-t, II. iii. 47 The canvas of 
the fancy is but ofa certain extent. 1845 J. H. Newman 
Ess, Developm. Introd. 7 History... does not bring out 
clearly upon the canvass the details. - 

||. [French.] (See quots. and cf. Littré.) 

1727-51 Cuaswpers Cyel., Canvas, is also used, among the 
French, for the model, or first words, whereon an air, or 
piece of music, is composed, and given to a poet to regulate 
and finish, The canvas of a song, is certain notes of the 
composer, which shew the poet the measure of the verses he 
is to make. us, Du Lot says, he has canvas for ten 
sonnets against the muses. 1730-6 in Baitey. 1849in Suarr. 
1864 in WensTeRr. d 

5. A clear unbleached cloth so woven as to pre- 
seni the appearence of close and regular lattice- 
work, used for working tapestry with the needle. 

x6xx Cores., Gase, Cushion Canuas; the thinne Canuas 
that sernes women for a und vnto their Cushions, or 
Purseworke, etc, 1953 Cuampers Cyel. Supp. s.v.,Working 
canvas, for botts or cushions, narrow, broad, and broadest. 

+8. Hawking. (An early use, of which the 
precise meaning is now obscure.) .Cf. Canvas v. 1. 

1589 Nasue Pasquill § Afar, 10 Such canuaces made,such 
stales set, such traynes laide by the factious, to bring their 
Superiours into contempt. 

. attrib, (or adj.) a, OF canvas. : 

1563 T. Gare Antidot. 1. 49 Straine it through a newe 
canues clothe. 1627 Drayton Agincourt (R.) Barks .. with. 
their canvass wings. 1720 Gay Poenrs (1745) I. 165 Thick 
rising tents a canvass city build. 2856 Kane Avct. Eri. 11, 
xvi. 167 Canvas moccasins. .for every one of the party. 

+ b. Having the colour or appearance of canvas; 
light grey. Cf. Canvas-Back 2. Oés. 

1486 Bk. St. Albaxs Avijb, Hawkes haue white maill, 
Canuasmaill, or Rede maill..Canvas maill is betwene white 
maill and Iron maill. 7 

c. Pertaining to a canvas booth at a fair.’ 

1860 Mavuew Lond. Labour U1, 131 A fair, or as we call 
it, acanvas clown. bd. 149 Strolling actors .. as long as 
they are acting in a booth, are called canvas actors. 

8. Comb., as canvas-breadth, -cutter, -dauber, 
-stretcher ; oanvas-bag, a bag made of canvas; 
also At. (see quot. 1708) ; } canvas-climber, 
a sailor; canvas-length (see 2 b above). ae 

1708 Kersey, *Canvas-dags or Earth-bags (in Forti.) are 
Baggs filfd with Earth, and us’d to raise [or repair] a Breast- 
work in haste. zzar-z800 in Bamzy. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist TH, viii. 173 Guineas in a canvas bag. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 27 (Jam.) The shade beneath a *Canuess-braid 
outthrow. 1608 Suaxs. Per. 1v. i. 62 From the ladder tackle 
washes off a *Canuas-clymer. 1806 Wotcort (P. Pindar) 
Tristia Wks, 1812 V. 267 Behold the *Canvas-dauber ! 

Canvas (kenvis), v. Also canvass. [f. prec. 
sb.: see also Canvass v, which has. the same 
origin, but is unconnected in sense, and is now never 
spelt canvas. For spelling, see note to prec. sb.J 

+1. Hawking. To entangle or catch in a net (sec 
Canvas sb, 6) ;-also ¢rans/. and fig. Obs, 

1889 Alirr. Mag. 230(N.) As the canuist kite, doth feare 
the snare, 1876 Perr Palace of Pleas., The hawke having 
Din once canvassed in the nettes, wil make it daungerous to 
strike againe at the stale, 1580 Lyuy Luphnes 4oz Some 
thing T should (x58: would) not utter which happylye the 
itchying eares of young gentlemen would so canuns, that 
when I would call it in, I cannot, and_so_be cnughte with 
the Torteise, when I would not, 1653 EZ. Citgenitacy Cath, 
Hist. 95 Unless he. .made a bait to fly ata Bishoprick, and 
being canvassed in Peters net, it stirred up some atra bilis. 

+2. ?To stuff or pad or¢ with canvas, Ods.: 

1606 Cuarman dons. D'Olive Plays (1873) 1. 200 Heers 
wit canuast out ans coate into’s Jacket, 1630 J. Taytor 
(Water.P.) [&s. 1. 65/x Linnen Diapers but for transporta- 
tion Could hardly Canuase out their, occupation. 

8. To cover, line, or furnish with canvas. 

1g56 (see below]. 1865 Dickens Christutas Bks., Dr, 
Alarigold, The door had been nailed up and canvassed 
over, 388: Mus. Prarep Policy & P. 1. 122 The walls were 
onty canvased. 1885 Mauch, Guardian 10 Jan, 6 More 
cotton was still to be baled and canyassed. . 

Hence Ca‘nvased fi. a, - _ 

, 1856 Ronixson tr. More's Utop.(Arb.) 80 marg., Glazed or 
canuased windowes. 1gs9 [see 1 above], 2875 Daily News 
x8 Mar, Canvassed verandahs. ; ; 
it Canvasado, -za‘do. Ods,. Also canuaa- 
sado, onnunzedo, canvissado, oanuisado,-zado, 
[Cf. Canvass v, and CAn- 
VA8S sd, 2; but.in sense 2, there was apparently 
confusion with Camisabo, which might ensily arise 
from the corrupt forms camwrassado, cammesado, 
on one side, and canziias, canzines, CAMTUYS, CANNES, 
on the other] - . aN aS 
> 2. A sudden attack. ‘ ; 

. 1g82.J. Beus. Haddon's Anstw, Osor. 381 That is wont to 
happen in a Canvizado or sodein skarmishe. 1593 Bacchus 
Bounty in: Hart. Misc, (1809) Il. 264 Which cop ernosed 
crue. -assaulted with a fresh can 'o the citic of Vinosa. 
1599 Nasue Lent. Stuffe 5x Which had the worst end of” 
the staffe in that sea journey or canuazado; © 

2, A night attack’, a Camisano. ; 

21626 Baeron Pilgrs Paradise 19 (D.) And in the night 
their sedaine canuassados. x605 Z. Jonzs tr. De Loyer’s 


“Specters 37 Which came thus by night to give them the 
Oe 


{can}vazai @x6x8 Raveicn Jahontet (2637) 79Lhe night 


CANVAS-BACK. 


following the Moores gave a Canvasado upon don Orpas. 
x617 J. Moore Mappe Mans Mortal. it. v. 131 To giue the 
enemie acanvisado, _ : : 

3. ?A kind of stroke in fencing; a counter- 
check direct. bee ee 

160% Deacon & Waker Spirits §- Dev. 3x2 The one of 
them proferring the canuizado, or counterchecke directly 
vato theother. — Assw. Darel To Rdr, 2 Giuing the Can- 
uisado of late to her Maiesties high Commission. 1605 
Heywoon Tyoudles Q. Eliz, Wks. 1874 I. 225 Holo, holo! 
thou hast giuen me the canvissado. 

Canvas-back. [f. Canvas sd. + Baoxk sb.1] 

1. A back-of a garment made of canvas ; hence 
Jig. a veverse much inferior to the front. 

1605 Lond. Prodigal wu. i, 243 My father in a mocado coat 
a pair of red satin sleeves anda canvas back. 1668 CrrLp 
Dise. Trade (ed. 4) 10 Many.. would not go to the price of 
a whole satten doublet; the embroiderer made many hun- 
dreds of.them.,with canvas backs, ay 34 Nortu Lxaut. 
1. ii. P 83, I thought it reasonable to bid Be jance to this bold 
‘Traducer, and turning him round, shew his Canvas Back. 

2. A North American duck (Fidligula valisne- 
rian@), so called from the colour of the back 
. feathers. Called also more fully Canvas-dack 
duck, and Canvas-backed duck. 

a 1813 A. Winson Joresters, Four large ducks .. The far- 
famed ‘canvass-backs’. 1832 Blackw. Mag. May a The 
canvass-back stands alone. , /é/d. The man who has feasted 
on canvass-back ducks, cannot philosophically be said to 
have lived in vain. 18§9 Hetrs Friends in C. Ser. u. I. i. 
20 He had never tasted a canvas-back duck. 

1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 79/1 The water in both 
was blackened with flights of canvas-backed ducks. 

Canvass, canvas (kenvis), v. Forms: 6 
kanivas(se, kanvas, 6-7 canuas(e, canvase, 
canuasse, canvasse, (6 canvaze, canvisse, can- 
uize, 7 canvise, canvize, canvace), 6~8 canvas, 
6- canvass. [f. Canvas sé., in its former spelling 
canvass, and some of its special senses.‘ The de- 
velopment of senses 1-§ is plain enough, starting 
from the literal notion of ‘ toss in a sheet’, whence 
‘shake up, toss to and fro (agitare), discuss, etc.’ ; 
but that of the intrans. 6, which appears early, 
has not been explained. The two notions sub- 
sequently influenced each other, and produced 
connecting usages. . 

Johnson says ‘from canvass as it signifies a sieve’: cf. 

NvAS sh, 2; but no clear example of the vb. in the literal 
sense ‘sift or winnow' has occurred. Yet Cotgrave’s ex- 
planation of F, waster ‘to vanne or winnow. .also to course, 
chide; canuasse, bayt.. rake up scoffingly the faults or 
imperfections of others’, affords an analogy for such a 
developnierit; not so the case of derner ‘to vanne or win- 
now corne, also to canuasse or tosse in a siue (a punish- 
ment)’, which points to the development in 1-4 below. 
With Johnson’s derivation agrees his explanation ‘to 
votes previously to the decisive act’, but this is not histori- 
cally the original sense of 6, and is either a conjectural ex- 
planation, or at mosta mixing up of the notions of soliciting 
and of discussing or investigating. The trans. sense in ‘to 
canvass the constituency’ is quite late,} 

tL. évaes, To toss in a canvas sheet, etc., as 
a sport or punishment ; to blanket. Ods. 

1508 Di. Buckhu's Acc, in Brewer Calendar 497 To a 
child of the kitchen being kanivassed before my Lord. 1530 
Parscr. 596, I kanvas a dogge or a matter, je frafficgue. 
gor Suans, x Hez, I77, 1. iii. 36 [le canuas thee in thy broad 
Cardinalls Hat, If thou proceed in this thy insolence [cf 
2 Hen. IV, 1. iv, 243). 1611 Cotar., Berner (see above), 

.t2. transf. To knock about, shake and shatter 
thoroughly; to buffet; to'beat, batter, drub. Ods. 

1573 RASTELL 12 Fests of Widow Edyth xu. Hiijb, 1 
should canuas thee, and make thee lame. 1577 HotinsHED 
Chron. IV. 242 How lustilie the English canons did canvass 
and batter his castell walles. 1612 Warner Add. Eng. 11. 
vil. 27 Hercules did canuase so his carkas. 1643 Sudy. of 
Supremacie, etc..57 To play.'.at the cudgels, to canvase one 
another with crosse blowes. * . ‘ : 

. tb. To subject to attack or assault, Ch Can- 
VASS sb. 2.:Obs.. . .: 


xg99 Haywarp 1st Pt. Hen. IV, 53 The north parts were ° 


many times canvased, ‘arid .. almost consumed by the Scots. 
+3. fg. To buffet or ‘thrash’ (a person) in 
writing ; to criticize destructively and unsparingly. 
.1990 GREENE Never too late (x600) 64 Some, .haue for their 
Satitical inuectiues been-wel canuased. ° x61x Corer. s.v. 
Serné, We* hath beerie throughly canvassed; (a’-phrase 
most ‘commenly applied to an ignorant or dull-headed 
fellow, that hath prouoked a earned penne, or tongue,'to 
fall zboord him). “1618 Barnevelt's Apol: D ij, I leaue him 
to your learned penne ; canuase him according to his merits, 


‘tb. To ‘pull to pieces, criticize’ or discuss de- 


structively (a writing, etc), Obs..- ° - 
1577 tx. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 165 Therfore did the 
tiles bait and canuase -it too and fro with wonderful 
Preatie quippes. x589 Nase in Greene Afenaph. (Arb.) 
Ded., Some desperate quipper will canvaze.my proposed 
comparison, ,1615 Luther's Conun. 1 Pet. v.g1 These words 
haye been So, canvassed and wrested by my Lord the Pope. 
4. fig: To shake*out or discuss (a subject or 


tnatter); so that its parts may be, thoroughly in-- 


vestigated ;'to discuss, criticize, scrutinize fully. - 
1330 Patsor. 596/2 This mater hath be canvassed in dede. 
3573 G. Hanvey, Letfer-d%. (1884) 1x Sutch matters have 
bene thurrouly canvissid long ago. 166z J. BARGRAVE Pope 
Alex. VIE (1867) x5 Canvacing many titles, at length they 
- pitched upon Eminency. 1953 RicHarpson Grandison (1782) 
VI. xvii. 67 They canvassed the matter, with. much 
natured earnestness. 1798 Dantas Ayres: Law Rep: Iv 
343 An opportunity to canvass the character of the witnesses, 


* eeive t 


good. - 


85: 


1845 DisrAe.t S3/di2 (1863) 261 It was canvassed and criti- 
cised sentence by sentence.’ 1864 Fraser’s Afag. Apr. 487 
Clubs where the reputations of men are coolly canvassed. 

. Tb. To investigate or examine physically. Ods. 

3622-62 HeyLin Coszzogr. 1v. (1682) 105 Having thoroughly 
canvassed all the Eastern Shores, he turned his course. 

+c. ‘To discuss’ (a dish). Obs. 

1602 Return fr. Parnass. u. vi. (Arb.) 33, I inuited the 
hungry slaue. .to the canuasing of a Turkey pie. 

d. intr, To debate; to discuss, 

x63x Hevuyn S#. George 40 That he should neyther can- 
vasse over idle Pamphlets, nor give beleefe to old wives 
Fables, _@1766 Frances Sueripan Sidney Bidulph (1767) 
V. 169 Having canvassed over the first part of Sir George's 
letter. 1704 Gopwin Cad. Witdiams 272, I canvassed for a 
moment whether I should make use of this, 1835 Marryat 
Jac. Faith. xxxii, We sat there canvassing over the affair. 
. @. évans. ?To scrutinize, so as to reject bad 
votes. Cf. CANVASSER d. 

1738 Burnet Own Time (1766) 11. 182 The poll was closed 
when the Court thought they had the majority: but upon 
casting it up, it appeared they had lost it: so they fell to 
canvass it. e . 

+5. ?To bargain or deal with ; to sound or try 
as to their expectations. Ods. 

2688 Evecyn Afeuz. (1857) LIL. 289 The hero [William III] 
is now at St, James’s.. By what I collect, the ambitious and. 
the covetous will be canvassed for places of honour, and rich 
employment. , 

6. intr. To solicit ; esp. to solicit votes or support 
previously to an election; also, to solicit support, 
contributions, orders for goods, etc, (Johnson says 
‘To try votes previously to the decisive act’.) 

a@isss Latimer Seruz. § Reut. (1845) 296 This object is so 
seriously taken up, and canvassed for. .in so eager or rather 
so ardent a spirit. «1626 Bacon (J.) Elizabeth being to re- 
solve upon an officer, and being by some that canvassed for 
others, put in some doubt of that person she meant to ad- 
vance. 1660 Hammonp Wks. IV. 510 (R.) He that should 
give his voice unto Christ, because there was no body else 
to canvass for it. 168r TempLe Afen:. ut. Wks. 1731 L. 342 
Every one began to canvas for Elections in the ensuing Par- 
liament._ 1726 Ayuirre Paverg. 119 This crime of canvassing 
or solliciting for Church-Preferment. 1824 Miss 'exrier 
inher. xv, She had begun to canvass with her brother and 
uncle, to bespeak their votes. 1831-55 Brewster Newton 
II, xix. 215 Unwilling to canvass personally for a seat in 
the new Parliament. io i 

7. trans. +a. To sue for or solicit (a thing). Obs. 

1768 H. Watrore Hist, Doubts Pref. 19 He .. was not 
likely to canvass the favour of the father by prostituting his 
pen to the humour of the court. «1774 Gotosm. Hist. 
Greece I. 7g Even kings sometimes canvassed that title 
[‘ citizen of Athens’) for themselves and their children. 


b. To sue or solicit (persons, a district) for 
votes, subscriptions, custom, orders, etc.; esp. to 
solicit the support of a constituency, by going 
through and interviewing the individual electors ; 
to ascertain by this means the number of one’s 


supporters. 

x8rz Examiner 5 Oct. 638A His inability to canvas the 
Livery in person, 1844 H. H. Witson Brit, India I. 16 
Mr. Paull, having canvassed unsuccessfully the borough of 
Westminster, ceased to be a member. 1855 MoTLey Ditch 
Rep. (1861) 11. 293 His most trustworthy agent .. was now 
actively canvassing the governments and peoples of Ger- 
many. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. ixxi. 236 Having can- 
vassed the town and county of Aberdeen (for]..adherents 
to the Covenant, 


Canvass (ke'nvas), s6. Forms: 6 canvace, 7 
-uasse, -uase, -vase, 7-8 canvas, 7- canvass. 
[f. prec. vb., the spelling of which it retains.] 


+1, A shaking up ; a tossing up and down. Obs. 
1611 CotaGr., Demenée..a tumble tosse, canuasse. 


+2. A shock; esp. that of a sudden attack or 


surprise. Cf. CANVASADO. 

x6xz Coter., Camisade, a camisado, canuas, or cold Pie; 
a suddain assaulting, or surprisall of the enemie. 1627 F. E. 
Hist. Edw, IT (2680) 69 Levies..sufficient to give a Canvas 
to the Royal Army. 

‘tb. In Fencing. = Canvasavo 3. Obs. 

@1641 Br, Mountacu Acts § Mon. 184 For it is the sorest 
canvase, that can be giuen an opposite, to beat him at his 
owne weapon. ° ents ip 7 
-+3. Repulse, rejection (e.g. at an election, in a 
Suit). Phrase, To have or receive the canvass. Obs. 

x62t Burton Anaé, Mel. 1. ii, m. xi, If he chance to miss 
and have a canvass, he is in hell on the other side. Zid. 1. 
iii. viz, (652) 352 But why shouldst, thou take thy neglect, 
thy Canvas so to heart? It may be thou art not fit. 1626 
Smrey Brothers u.i, 1 have promised him As much as 
ary 4 comes to; and I lose My honour if my Don re- 
e canvas, ; . 

+4, Examination of the ‘pros and cons’; full 


discussion. ? Oés.. : 

x608-xr. Be. Hatt EZisé. v. iv. (1627) 369 Learned canuases 
of the deepé points of diuinitie, a1687H More Pre-erist. 
Sozd.Pref., I deem it worthy the canvass and discussion of 
sober and considerate men. 5 * 


: 8. The action or process. of personally soliciting 


votes: before an election ; including the notion of 
ascertaining the amount of support which a can- 
didate may count upon. (Johnson ‘makes it ‘ The 
act of sifting voicés, or trying thern previously to 
the decisive act of voting’,-but of this, apart from 
thé actual solicitation of votes, there is no clear 
evidence:. “The.first.. quot. is obscure; and may 
belong elsewhere, e. g. to Caxvas 56.6.) ¢ ‘ 


CANZON, 


[x6x2 Bacon Cunning, Ess. (Arb.) 435 There are some that 
are good in Canuasses & factions, that are otherwise weake 
men.) 169: Woop Ath. O.von. 1./846 In the election .. 
was the greatest canvas..in the memory of Man. 1788 
Lo. Suerrietp in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1861) IL. 222 In 
short their success on the canvass quite astonished them. 
1791 Mackintosu Parl. Suffrage Wks. 1846 III. 229 Candi- 
dates and their .. agents in every street during an active 
canvass. 1844 Disragu Conngshy v. iv. 201 The results of 
the two canvasses were such as had been anticipated. 

attrib. 3188: Daily News 2x Jan. 5/4 It had never been 
their custom to preserve canvass books. 

6. A solicitation of support, custom, ete. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 219 The other mode of ecclesiastical 
canvas, stthjects them (bishoprics and cures] infinitely more 
surely and more generally to all the evil arts of low ambition, 
18r7 Coteripce Brog. Lit. 78 One gentleman procured 
me nearly a hundred names for The Friend and .. took 
frequent opportunity to remind me of his success in his can- 
vass. 1846 Prescott Ferd. § fs, 1, vi. 290 Honours, which 
had before been. .made the subject of a furious canvass. 

Canvassed (kienvast), o4/. a. [f. Canvass v.] 
Subjected to canvassing ; discussed. 

Afed. A much canvassed appointment. 

Canvasser (krenvasos). [f, Canvass v.+-ER 1] 

1. One who tanvasses: see CANVASS v. 1~5. 

1599 Minsuzu Sp. Dict., Manteador, a canuasser or tosser 
in a blanket or sheet, 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argenis 
254 These busie Canuassers of causes. 1648 W. CLEMENT 
Relat. § Odserv. 3 Old Canvasers of Factions. 3799 SHERI- 
DAN Pizarro m1, iii, Who seeks alone for living homage 
stands a mean canvasser in her temple's porch. 

b. One who canvasses electors for votes. 

1797 Bugke (R.) As real publick counsellors, not as the 
canvassers at a perpetual election, 1855 MacauLay //ist, 
Eng. 1V. 458 As a canvasser he was irresistible, 1869 Daély 
News 25 Jan., It has become practicable for an authorised 
canvasser to Vitiate an election by excessive zeal. 

c. One who solicits custom, or goes about so- 


liciting orders, esp. in the book-trade. 

1865 Kyuicut Pass, Working Life WN. 18 Book-hawkers 
known as canvassers, 18979 Print, Trades Jral. xxvii. 4 
Onc of the greatest nuisances of the day is the canvasser. 

d. U.S. ‘One who examines the returns of votes 
for a public office’ (Webster) ; a scrutineer. 

1792 in Sparks Life § Writ.G. Morris (1832) 111, 38 A ma- 
jority of the canvassers rejected the votes of three counties. 

Canvassing, v/. sb. The action of the vb. 
CANVASS, q.v. 

1565 Jewer Repl, Harding (1611) 86 This errour must 
needs hold by the canuasing of the Scriptures. 1577 Stany- 
nurst Desc. Ircl. in Holinshed V1. 25 Through the can- 
vasing of the towne merchants ,. that famous Mart was 
supprest, 1589 Coorer Admon. 142 Such canuasing and 
working for Bishoprikes. 1606 HouLanp Sweton, 342, That 
pastime with us in some places called the canvasing, and 
else where the vanning of dogs. 1613 R. C. 7adle Adph, 
(ed, 3) Cannasing, narrowly searching out of any thing. 
1620 SHELTON Quix. iv. v. LI 55 She told likewise all the 
Story of his Canvasing. 1753 SMotLerr Ct. Fathone (1784) 
z21/2 He .. after much canvassing agreed to discharge the 
defendant. 1838 Dickens Wich, Nick. xvi. 121 At canvass 
ing or election time. . 

+b. (edlipé. const. for ‘a-canvassing’.) ; 

2682 Temrce AZes, ut. (R.) The elections were canvassing 
for a new parliament. 

Canvassing, #/. a. That canvases. 

1579 J. Sruspes Gaping Gulf F ij, Such a rablement of 
itching canuasing discoursing and subtile heads. 1865 
Kuicnr Pass. Working Life UI. 18 The persevering ac- 
tivity of the agents of the canvassing booksellers. 

Cany (ké'ni), a. [f. Cane 50. +-¥.] 

1. Made or consisting of cane. 

1667 Mu.ton P. L. m. 439 Where Chineses drive With 
Sails and Wind their canie Waggons light. 1738 Grover 
Leonidas wv. (R.) Scimitars., and cany bows. 1849 Du 
Quincey Afail.coach IV. 343 The little cany carriage. 

2. ‘Full of canes’ (J.); cane-like. 

1853 G. Jonnston Nat. Hist. East. Borders 1.75 They 
shoot up in freedom their cany boughs. 

Canyculere, Canyon: see CanI-. ; 

Canyon (kenyon). Also kanyon. [A phonetic 
spelling of Sp. cafon, designed to represent the 
proper spoken word: cf. Canton.] =Caffon. _ 

1861 R. Burton City of Saints 117 note, The Spanish 
cation—Americanised to kanyon—signifies a .. ravine of pe- 
culiar form, common in this part of America, 1865 TyLor 
Early Hist. Man, iii. 39, Traversed a kanyon or ravine. 
1878 Brack Green Past. xiii. 103 To explore the neighbour- 
ing canyons. F 

Can you? Cards. . Also formerly can-ye? 
Now Can you one? A ‘call’ at Long Whist ; 
when one side has already scored eight (‘ten 
being the game), and a new hand is dealt, if a 
player on the winning side has two honours in 
his hand, he may thus ask his partner if he ‘also 
has one, in. which case, counting the majority, of 
honows, they would score two and win. 

- 2680 Cotron Compl. Gamester in Singer Hzst. Cards 338 
If cither side are at eight groats he hath the benefit of call- 
ing can-ye, if he hath two honours in his hand, and if the 
other answers one, the game is up, which is nine in all, but 
if he hath more than two he shews them, and then it is one 
and.the same thing ;- but if he forgets to call after playing 2 
trick, he loseth the advantage of can-ye for that deal, - x709 
Brit. Apollo i, No, 36:2/z ‘The first are 8 Groats, which is 
generally call’d Can-you, the last are 6-Groats, which is 
generally call’d long Cazz-yore, + 3 
+ Canzon. Ods. [ad. It. canzone song + see next. 


. In very common use in 17th c.] A song. . 


CANZONA. 


3sg0 Lovce L£uphues Gold. Leg. in Shaks, Wks. (Halliw.) 
VI.37 My canzon was written in no such humor. 1597 
Minpceton Wisdom of Sol, Wks. V. 459 Deepest canzons of 
lament. 1633 P. Frercuern Purple /sl, 1. xiv, To frame 
Angelick strains, and canzons sing. 1687 Winsrantey Lives 
Eg, Poets 99 A writer of. .canzons, and madrigals, 

|| Canzona (kantsd-na). [Tt-; deriv. form of 
canzone: see next.) 1. = CANZONE. 

2. Adusic. &%. The setting to music of the words 
of a canzone or canzona, for one or more voices. 
b. An instrumental piece written in the style of 
a madrigal. +¢. Apparently an equivalent for 
sonata, as a piece of several movements. (Grove.) 

2880 E, Prout in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 306 A canzona by 
Sebastian Bach may be found in. .his organ works. 

|| Gamzone (kantsé'ne). oe canzone (= Sp. 
cancion, Pr. canso, cansoit, Y. chanson) :—L. can- 
ttén-em singing, song, f. cant- ppl. stem of caz-ére 
to sing.] In Lal. or Prov. Lit,: A song, a ballad ; 
a species of lyric, closely resembling the madrigal 
but less strict in style. 

g90 Greene Never too date (1600) 34 Francesco. .to try the 
finesse of his wit, with a poeticall furie, began thus to make 
a Canzone. @1789 Burney fist. Alus, (ed. 2) II. iv. 325 
When the song is written on a grave or tragic subject, says 
he it is called Canzone. 18977 Mrs, OureHant A/akers 9 
For, iv. 122 The Florentine public .. sang the great poet's 
canzones about the streets. 

Canzonet (keenzone't). [Aad. It. canconetia 
(=Pr.cansoneta, Fr. chansonnette), dim. of canzone.] 
A little or short song; a vocal solo in more than 
one movement; now usually, a short song of a 
light and airy character. 

1593. T. Morey (¢#/e) Canzonets, or little short Songs to 
three Voyces. 1597 — /ntrod. Afns, 180 Canzonets, that is 
little shorte songs... which is in composition of the musick 
a counterfet of the Madrigal. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 291 
The lakes reechoing their continual canzonets and the like. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry & ALusic xii. 199 The common Song 
or Canzonette. 1792 S. Rocers /tal. Song 118 The can- 
zonet and roundelay Sung in the silent greenwood shade. 
1847 Tennyson P’cess wv. 117 A rogue of canzonets and 
serenades, 1880 W. H. Cumstnes in Grove Dict. A/us. 
lL x6 Haydn has left us some admirable canzonets grave 
and gay; for example, ‘She never told her love’. 

Cati-: see Can-. (In Spanish fi is a distinct 
letter (called ¢#-ye), with its own alphabetical 
place, between N and O.) 

+ Caorsin. Oés. (exc. Hist.) Also 4 kauersin. 
(a. OF. caorsis, caotrsit, coursin, etc., in med.L, 
caorcini, cadurcini, caturcini, in Matt. Paris caur- 
sini, an inhabitant of Cahors, L. Cadurcum, in 
Languedoc, a famous seat of Italian money- 
changers and financiers in the Middle Ages; hence, 
banker, usurer, money-lender, Commonly men- 
tioned along with Lombards and Jews. See 
Godefroy and Du Cange.] 


A banker or money-dealer from Cahors; usurer. 

The Caorsins were expelled from England by Henry III 
in 1240, readmitted on the intervention of the Pope in 3250, 
and again proscribed and imprisoned ‘on account of their 
unbounded and detestable usury’ in r25x. : 

(2 rz89 Marr. Paris Chron. an, 1235 (Rolls Ser.) IIL. 328 
Caursinorum pestis abominanda. /dfd. an, 1255 V. 519 Qui 
[Judaei} si forte ab aliquibus Christianis plangerentur, ab 
amulis corum Cahursinis siccis lacrimis deplorabantur.j 
1303 R, Bruxne Handl, Synne §555 Okerers, ande kauer- 
syns, As wykkede bey are as sarasyns. 1340 Ayend. 35 
Pe hege men .. pet hyealdep and sostenep Iewes and pe 
Caorsins, pet lenep and destruip be contraye. 


Caoutchin (kau'tfin). Chem. [f. Caoutoz-ouc 
+-IN.] A hydrocarbon, C,, H,, contained in the 
oils produced by distillation of caoutchouc and 


gutta percha: one of the elements of caoutchouctu. 

1863-72 Warrs Dict. Chem. 1. 76 Caoutchin is a trans. 
parent, colourless, mobile liquid, having an odour like that 
of oil of orange. 

Caoutchouc (kawtfuk, ka-). [a. F. caoset- 
chouc (pron. kayztfze), ad. Carib cahuchu (Littré).] 

1. India - mbber,,or Gum Elastic; the milky 
resinous juice of certain trees in S. America, the 
E. Indies, and elsewhere, which codgulates on ex- 
posure to the air, and becomes highly clastic, and is 
waterproof ; it is now a most important substance 
in arts and manufactures, 

‘Introduced to France early in the Jast maguont f but its 
origin was unknown till the visit of the French academicians 
to South America in 1735. They ascertained that it was 
the inspissated juice of a Brazilian tree, called by the natives 
Ahué; and an account of the discovery was sent to the 
academy by M, de la Condamine in 1736’ Penny Cye2.). 
Chiefly obtained from the Brazilian Sithonia clastica (He- 
wea, caontchouc) N.O, Euphorbiacez, and E. Indian Ficus 
tlastica, But many other tropical plants, Euphorbiacezy, 
Apocynacee, Artocarpads, and others, yield it in consider- 
ale quantity. Chemically it_is composed entirely of car- 

on and hydrogen, but is not a simple proximate principle, 
beta mixture of substances. : 

1775 Phil. Trans, LXVI. 258 An elastic gum bottle, other- 
wise called bovadchio or caout-chouc. 17979 Ibid. LXIX. 
384, I take the tube out of the phial, and thrust it... intoa 
small caoutchouck, or elastic gum bottle. 1988-9 Howarp 
New Royal Encyct, s.v., Caontchoue in natural Liter: 73 
vary, elastic -resin .- Very useful for erasing, the strokes 
of black lead pencils, and is popularly called rubber, and 
lead-eater, | 1827 Barapay Chem, Manip. iv, 1a2 Cloth is 
rendered air-tight by caoutchouc. 1870 Emerson Soc. & 


86 


Sol., Work: §& Days Wks. (Bohn) 11. 63 What of this dapper 

caoutchone and gutta-) which makes water-pipes .. 

and rain-proof coats for all climates? 2873 J. H. 

Shores Medit. 1. i, 25 The secret of the luxuriant verdure 

{in the Euphorbia] .. is the existence of a kind of caoutchi 

in their white acrid juices. , 
‘pb. attrib. or in comb. 

1833 Brewster Wat. Magic viii. 206 The sles where 
the caoutchouc-tree was indigenous. 1859 Jernson Britiany 
iv. 38 Drinking -. ont of my caoutchouc cup. 186: Du 
Cuatu Eguat.Afr.x.121 ‘The native caoutchoue collectors. 
Ibid. 122 The caoutchouc-vine grows equally. well, 

c. =* Waterproof’ (cloak). ~ 

1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 59 With the large hood of her 
caoutchouc heavy with snow. 

2. Artificial Caoutchoue: 2 substance formed by 
adding to a solution of glue tungstic acid or sodium 
tungstate, and then hydrochloric acid ; it is elastic 
when warm. A/fineral C.: =ELatertte, ahydro- 
carbon found at Castleton in Derbyshire, and else- 
where. Vielcanized C.: caoutchouc kneaded with 
flowers of sulphur, with which it unites and be- 
comes black and horny: see VULCANITE. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chen. I. 739 Sulphured or vulcan- 
ized caoutchouc is an excellent material for tubes for con- 
veying water or gases, 

Caoutchoucin (kau'tfsin). Chem. [f. Ca- 
ovrcnouc+-In.] A thin volatile oily liquid or 
empyreumatic oil, obtained from caoutchouc by 
dry distillation. It is composed of two polymeric 
hydrocarbons, Caottchin and Lsoprene, 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 739 Caoutchoucin .. forms 
an excellent solvent for caoutchouc and other resins. 

Cap (kep), sb.1 Forms: 1 (cappa), ceppe, 3 
keppe, 4-6 cappe, (5 cape), 5-7 capp, 6— cap. 
[OE. cxppe, a. late L. cappa ‘cap’ (It. cappa, Pr., 
Sp., Pg. capa, ONF. and Picard cage, F. chage, all 
meaning ‘cloak, cape, or cope’). Isidore, 2. 636, 
has(x1x.xxxi. 3, De ornamentis capitis feminarune) 
‘cappa . . quia capitis ornamentum est’; Diez 
cites cappa from a document of 660, and an ancient 
gloss ‘cappa mitra’. Med.L. used indiscriminately 
cappa and capa (the latter, however, much more 
frequently), and commonly in the sense of ‘cloak, 
cope’; Chvox. Treverti anno 1146, has ‘ caracalla 
(i.e. a long cloak with a hood) quam nune capam 
vocamus”. The presumption is that the name was 
transferred from a woman's cap, hood, or head- 
covering, as Isidore used it, to the ‘hood’ of a 
cloak, and then to a cloak or ‘cape’ having such 
a hood, and thus to a priest's ‘cope’, The sense 
‘ head-covering, cap, hat” was at an early period 
in Romanic appropriated by the dim. cappell/unt, 
-ellus, in It, cappelto, Sp. capelo, Pr. capel, OF. 
capel, chapel, ¥. chapeau, ‘hat’, (The sense ‘ little 
or short cloak’ was retained by the fem. dim. 
cappella, capella, It. cappella, Pr., Pg. capella, Sp. 
capilla, ONI. capelle, F. chapelle, until this received 
the calcvaly transferred sense CHAPEL, q. V.) 

An explanation of cafa, from cafere to take, ‘quia quasi 
totum capiat hominem’ (because it Zakes as it were the whole 
man) is erroneously cited by Du Cange, and many after 
him, from Isidore. It is really from Papias ¢ 10533 and is 
manifestly a ' hia etymology’ of a fate age, after the 
application had passed from ‘cap’ to ‘cloak with a hood’. 
(Mahn thinks that cafga may be of Iberian origin.) The 
evidence of OE. is important, since it points to two distinct 
L, types, viz, cappa (which gave cuppe, cappe, cap), and 
cépa which gave case, cdf; the latter is also witnessed by 
Icel. saga ‘cowled cloak, cloak with a hood’: see Core. 

It looks as if cafpa, the living Romanic form, was first 
adopted in Eng. (say from Italy) in its 7th c. sense, and gave 
cappe, and that at a later time cé@fa, 50 common in med.L., 
was introduced specially for the ecclesiastical dress. The 
Jatter is not actually evidenced in OL., but it occurs in 
Layamon, and was in the language early enough to undergo 
the phonetic change of OE. ¢ into ME. 0. OHG. (ate) had 
chappa ‘cloak with a hood’; so MHG. Aafpe, MDu. cappe 
(voth rarely in sense ‘cap’); modG, £afgc, Du. haf ‘cap’. 

Words to be distinguished are (x) Cag, OE. cappe, L. 
cappa; (2) Cap, Sc. dial. form of cop (like Zaf, stad, for top, 
stop); (3) Cage, carly ME. form of CON, retained in north. 
dial, and Se, as cage, cats (cf. early ME. and north. Jase, 
Sc. paipepope); (4) Cafe, mod.Eng,, from F, cape, Sp. capa 
cloak, the same word in origin as 3, but re-introduced ina 
new connexion ; (5) Cafe, F. cad, It. capo headland ; (6) Coes 
OE. cop, copp top, summit, also cup; (7) Cope, early MIs. 
cape, \ccl. kdpa, L. capa. In ME, cage also occasionally 
appears for caffe, cap.) - 

I. A covering for the head. - 

1, A hood, a covering for the head. (Precise 
rai not definable; in first quot. still in Latin 

‘orm, 7 

exoco -/Etrnic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 152 Capitulunt uel 
capitularium, heafod-clab uel cappa. axroo Aes, Von 
ibid. 328 Cagfa, cxppe. £ 

+2. A cloak with a hood; a cape or cope. “(But 
prob, we 49 here is really Latin, and not OE.) 

@ 1000 digs. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 200 Caracalla, cappa. 

8. A head-dress for women, varying according 
to fashion and taste. In later times a light cover- 
ing of muslin, or the like, for the head, ordinarily 
worn indoors, or under a bonnet. C& Mox-oar. 

-@12ag Ancr. R. 420 3if3¢ muwen beon wimpel-leas, beod 
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ENNET. 


CAP. 


haue no bigger, this doth fit the time, And Gentlewomen 
weare such, caps as these, 1898 B. Jonson Eu. Man in 
Hum., Our great heads .. never were in safety Since our 
wives wore these little caps. ¢1830 Mzs.Suerwoop Hound. 
ston Tracts UT. No. 67. 7 My lady's maid..with a fly cap, 
and a hat all puffed about with pea-green ribands. 1872 
Ruskin Zagée's N. § 153 The quaint cap surrounds .: the 
courtly and patient face. 1883 Lioyp £45 & #low II. 201 
Count the nuns’ caps and handkerchiefs. fod. She insists 
on all the maids wearing caps, 

4. A head-dress of men and boys: commonly 
applied to every kind of ordinary male head-dress 
which is not called a“‘hat’, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by not having a brim, and by being 
usually of some soft material; also to a number 
of official, professional, and special head-dresses. 

3382 Wyetie Ex. xii. 14 [Men with] cappis died, or 
steyned, in the heedis ofhem. ¢1430 Freemasonry 697 When 
thou comest by-fore alorde.. Hod or cappe that thou of do. 
¢1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 735 Hic pilius, a cape. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I, cxix, 142 He toke of his cap 
and saluted the duke. 1553 Even 7veat. New Ind, (Arb.) 
22 Some [weare] high cappes lyke myters, of redde colour. 
1594 Suans. Rich. (17, m1. vii, 35 Some followers of mine 
owne..hurld vp their Caps, And .. cry’d, God saue King 
Richard. 1662 Furter Worthies w. 50 The best caps were 
formerly made at Monmouth, where the Cappers Chappel 
doth still remain, 1663 Butter Hud. 1. m1. 1151 Black Cay 
underlaid with White, Give certain guess at inward Light, 
1742 Mippteton Cicero III. ix. 6 xofe, A Cap was always 
given to Slaves, when they were made free, whence it be- 
came the emblem of liberty. 1772 Hartford Mercury 
Suppl. 18 Sept. at The Swedes were divided into_two 
parties, distinguished by the names of Hats and Caps. 
Mod. Hats and caps of every shape. ‘ 

b. Used contextually instead of college cap (esp. 
in phrase cap and gown), night-cap, skull-cap, or 
other specific sense: see e. 

r6rz Corer, Calotie..a little light cap, or night-cap, 
sworne vnder a hat. a1656Br. Hate Rew. Wks. (1660) 242 
We hold the head uncovered if the hat be off, though the 
cap be on. 1807 Soutney Lsfriedla's Lett. 11. 63 The 
caps and tassels of the students. 1835 Hoop Poetry, Prose, 

Worse xxix, Judge Park appears dreadfully prosy While 

looming to death ia his Cap. 1857 C. Bepe Verdant 
Green 341 While Mr. Green was paying for the cap and 
gown. Afod. Do we appear in cap and gown? Is it a cap- 
and-gown affair? P 

ec. A helmet or headpiece: also cap of fence. 

530 Patsor. 202/2 Cappe of fence, segrette de maitle, 
1580 Sipney Le?. in Arb. Garuer I. 309 When you play at 
weapons, I would have you get thick caps and bracers. 
1839 E. dD. Crarke Trav. sof: Their cap or helmet is the 
most beautiful part of the costume. 1874 Bourert Arms 
& Arm, ix. 61. | ma 

d. ‘The ensign of the cardinalate’ (J.); a car- 
dinal's biretta. ; 

tg9t Suaxs. 1 Hen. VI, v. i. 33 If once he come to be a 
Cardinall Hee'l make his cap_coequal with the Crowne. 
x666 Lond. Gas, No. 26/2 The Pope expects more windfalls 
before he will give any Caps. ‘1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
1. 11. 74 He puts on the red Cap upon their heads .. with 
these words, Esto Cardinadlis. x795 Soutusy Vis, Maid 

Orleans 11. 276 These .. in scarlet, and in caps Like car- 

inals, I see. 1864 Burton Scot. Ady, II. i, 69 It would 
have proved. .as fatal.zas another such like cap..had done 
to. .Cardinal Betoun. < So a 

e. With some qualifying word, indicative of 
shape, origin, or character; as Buack Car, q.v.; 
college cap, square cap, that wom by academics, 
which in its present shape is also popularly styled 
tvencher cap, or mortar-board, and in its earlier 
form is called in Scottish Universities the Jo/s 
Knox cap (see also Caren-oar); forked cap, a 
mitre ; [great cap (see quot.) ; ft Afonmonth cap 
(see quot. 1662 in 4); Sco/ch cap, the cloth cap worn 
with the Highland dress; also various recent 
modifications of that pattern; + spiced cap, 2a 
cap lined with a blister for the head; ‘} s/atzule 
cap, 2 cap of wool ordered by statute (see quot. 
1571) to be wom by citizens on holydays for the 
benefit of the cappers’ trade; hence, cap of wool, 
taken as the mark of a tradesman or citizen. . Also 
cricket-, polo, footbalicap, And see CATER-OAR, 
Nicutoar, SKULL-oAP, etc. 

1514 Bancray Cyt. § Uploudysh, (1847) Introd. 66 With 
forked cappes it folly is to mell. 3574 dict 13 Elis. xix, 
Euery person .. shall. wear vpon the Sabbath and holy day 
; vpon their head a Cap of Wooll knit thicked and dressed 
in England, xg82 in W.H. Turner Select, Ree, Oxford 430 
Scottyshe cappes partelie colored, 2588 Swas. 2.2.2. v. 
ii. 28: Well, better wits have worne plain statute caps, 
2599 —~ Hex. V, w, vii, 103 The Welchmen did good service 
., wearing Leekes in their Monmouth caps, 60g Marston 
Dutch Courtesan (N.) Though my husband be a citizen, * 
and his cap’s:made of wool, yet I have wit. ‘ 2689 R. 
Davies Jrul. (1857) 51 It was concluded. .to put on a spiced 
cap by order of Br. Villis for amaurosis. 1691-Wooo A¢A. 
Oxon. 1. 193 Sampson..was an enemy. .to the square cap. 
x732 BERKELEY Aleighs. 1. § 1x Philosophers in square caps 
and long gowns, 1781 Cuampers Cyl, s,v.. Churchmen, 
and the members of universities .. wear square caps, 1753 
Cuannens Cyel. Supp. Cap or great Cap, a denomination 
of a kind of compendious bandage, serving for almost all 
occasions of the Teads being in figure not unlike a helmet. 
3873 Edin. Univ. Calendar 174 Cap of black silk velvet 
after the John Knox fashion. 1883 Cornh. Mag. July, 
Court Royal, A sitk , red hood, and college cap. 

£. Cap of niaintenance: (a) see MAINTENANCE ; 
(4) A cap borne as ‘one of the insignia of office 


before the sovereign of England at the coronation, 


CAP. 


- and before mayors of some cities; (¢) in Mer. A 
‘cap borne as_a'charge, or in place of a wreath, 
. 80 cap of dignity, estate, honour, state. Cap 
of liberty or Phrygian bonnet: the conical cap 
given in the Roman times'to slaves on emancipa- 
tion, and often used as a republican symbol. Cap 
and bauble, Cap and bells: the insignia, of the 
fool or jester: cf. Foou’s Cap, Cap and feather 
days: the days of childhood. 
1489 WrioTHEsLey C/ror. (1875) I. 2 A capp of mayn- 
tenance brought from Rome to the Kinge. 1528 TinpALe 
Obed. Chr. an Wks. I. 186 For their labour he [the pope] 
giveth to some a rose; to another a cap of maintenance. 
r6x0 Guituim Heraldry vi. v. (1660) 400 This kind of Head- 
tire is called a Cap of dignity. 1632 Massincer City Mad. 
iv. i, The cap of maintenance and city sword Borne up in 
state before him. 2663 Butter And. 1, 1, 1067 For who 
without a Cap and Bauble,. Would put it to a second proof: 
1709 ADDISON 7atler No. 161 ? 4 The Genius of a Common- 
wealth, with the Cap of Liberty on herHead. 1752 Carre 
fist, Eng. IYI. xox The Earl of Surrey had re-assumed 
them, putting over them..a cap of maintenance purple with 
powdered furr. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) Gloss., Cha- 
‘eee. -an_antient Cap of Dignity, formerly worn by No.- 
ility, being made of crimson Velvet in the outside, and 
lined with fur. x82xr in Cobbett Ruv. Rides (1885) I. 50 
Here I was got into the scenes of my cap-and-feather days! 
x8gx Lavarp Nineveh 97 The head dress of the Persian 
Monarchs appears to have resembled the Phrygian Bonnet 
or the French Cap of Liberty. 1874 Boutett 4 res § Avie. 
x. 20r In this example [crested helm of King Richard I1.] 
the lion-crest_stands upon a‘cap of dignity’. 1884 Punch 
1 Mar. 100 Where last he shook the cap and bells. 

g@. From the custom of uncovering the head 
(abridged to ‘raising’ or merely ‘touching’ the 
cap) in sign of reverence, respect, or courtesy, 
come many expressions, such as ¢o come with cap 
in hand, tuith-cap and knee, bareheaded and 
bowing or kneeling, | w7th cap and courtship, or 
cap and curtsey; and also the contextual use 
of cag, for the raising of the cap, respectful salute. 

1865 GoLDING Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 3 No man would crouch 
+.to Judge with cap in hand. 15873 G. Harvey Letter-bk, 
* (1884) 5 Neither atoning me aword, noracap. x58 Mar- 
Beck Bk. of Notes 1189 They shall have cappe and knee, and 
many gaye good morrowes in this lyfe. xg98 E. Girin 
Shiad, (1878) 44 Cap and courtship complements, x600 
Hottanp Livy 3x. xx, 328 They.. importuned them . .with 
cap and cursie, 1675 Brooks Gold, ey ad V. 486 
Qh the caps, knees, and bows that Haman had. 1679 
Penn Addr, Prot... 14 It [Apparel] opens Doors .. carries 
away the Cap and the Knee from most other pretences. 
1goz Lng. Theophrast, 109 A cap or a smile Etec will 
serve to gain us the reputation of the opposite Virtues, 1887 
Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. g Suppose that it went cap in hand to 
every Government in Europe. 


h, fg. (with some sense of top). 


1607 SHAKS, T7201 I. iii. 363 Thou art the Cap Of all the. 
Fooles aliue. 

§. In names of plants, as FRIAR’s caP, SOLDIER'S 
ap, Tunk’s oar, for which see these words. 

+6. slang. (From the expression ‘to send round 
the cap (or hat) for an improvised collection ') 
= cap-money (see 19). Ods. 

* 48x Eurcka; Seguel Ld, Russell’s Post Be 
amount'of Cap ‘is realized out of an average field? 
‘7, =Head; as in quot. 1659 in 9, and in such 

combs. as fuddle-, haf-cap. , 
8. Short for Cap-PAPER. 
., 1630 'J. Tavcor (Water P.) Wks. (N.) Dunghill rags... May 
be advane'd-aloft to sheets of cap. 31751 CHamBErs Cycd, 
s.v. Paper, Papers. .may be divided..with re; to use.. 
into cap, cartridge, copy, etc. 1874 Knicur Dict. Mech. s.¥., 

Flat cap-is 1417 inches ; double cap is 17x28; foolscap 
and legal cap are of various sizes, 1875 Ure Dict, Arts 
III. 497 Under the characteristic names of coarse papers 
may be mentioned: Kent cap, 21 by 18; bag cap, 19} by 243 
Havon cap, 2i by'265 imperial cap, 224 by 29. . 

9. Phrases. + 7v cast one’s cap at: to show in- 
-difference to, give up for lost. + Zo come, fall 
under, lie in one's caf: to occur to, be in one’s 
mind. Zo put on one's thinking or considering 
cap: to take time for thinking over something. 
The cap fits; the description or remark suits or 
‘is felt to‘suit,(a particular person). Zo pull caps > 
to quarrel, wrangle, struggle a (?in 2 noisy 
or undignified way): To set one's cap at: (colloq.) 
said of 2 woman ‘who séts herself to gain- the 
affections of ‘2 mat. + Zo have one’s cap set, to 
have (enough) under one’s cap: to’be intoxicated. - 
To throw up one’s cap;-i.e. in token.of joy. +-Zf' 
your cap be of wool: as-sure a8-your cap is of wool. 
And other obvious proverbial phrases, suchas JZ, 
cap ts bettér at ease than my head, Ready as a-bor- 
rower s:cap, ete. -_ - ane f ; 

-1562z J. Heywoop Prov. § Epiegr. (1867) 136 My cap.is | 
better at ease then my‘hed, 1899 ‘Tonisen c nloits Sonu. " 
‘Tim, 824/2'Hauing cast their caps ‘into ‘y* winde (as the , 
Prouerbe is) thinke no harme can touch ‘them. 1582 Long 
Meg of Westminster (N.) Vicar..lle make thee pay every 
fart ing, as thy .ca be of wooll, a 
it, i, 196 He:that-throwes not is cap forioy. xg97 — : 
2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 125 The ahewar tae weedy ase tenes 
‘cap. 1612-Cotar. s.v. Prendre; Lapluye leprendra, he will - 
‘be well whitled, his cap will be set. 2624 ‘Be, Mountacu 
Gagg.'6x Goe cast your cap then at -Peter’s primacy from 
confirming his Brethren. @2637'B. Jonson 7. 26 tis ils {N.) 


2x What 


ts93 Suaxs..3-Hen.-VI, |} - 
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Slip, ‘you will answer it, an if your cap be of wool. 165: 
R. Lacon Barbadoes ea) 42 fall back, and put a 


their considering caps. a@x659 Ossorn Obdserv. Turks 
(2673) Pref, 4 It lies not in it agg rehend. x7x9 D’Ur- 
FevPills IIE, 52 He..casts his Cap, At the Court and her 
Cares. 21734 Nortu Ld, Guilford (1808) I. 84 (D.) It fell 
not under every one’s cap to give so good advice. /éid. II. 
32 The reasons were and such as come not under 
everycap. 19755 Mem. Caft. P. Drake YH. v. 188 Mr. Miller, 
to show the ee fitted him, made a Stroke with his Cane. . 
atme, 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops toCong. 1.i, Instead of break- 
ing my heart at his indifference, I'll .. set cap to some 
newer fashion, and look out for some less difficult admirer. 
1785 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Ode to R. A.'s x. Wks. 1812 I. 
roo Our lofty Duchesses pull caps, And give each other’s 
reputation 1806 — Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 341 Seven 
cities of the Grecian world Pull'd wigs, pull’d caps, 1816 
* Quiz’ Grand Master wt, §5 If the cap fits him, he may 
wear it, 1822 Byron $a x1. Ixxx, Some, who once set 
their caps at cautious dukes. 1830 Gen. P. THomrson 
Exerc. (1842) 1. 195 Men are exhorted to struggle and pull 
caps. 1848 THackeray Vaz, Fair I. iii, That girl is set- 
ting her cap at you. 1839 De Quincey War Wks. IV. 272 
They could not have caused a war by pulling caps with 
each other. 1866 Gro. Etior . Holt (1868) 38 If anybody 
shows himself offended, he’ll put the cap on for himself. 
II. Things of similar shape, position, or use. 
* Of things natural. 

10. a. A cap-like covering of any kind; spec. 
the fzleus or head of a mushroom, the Jate//a or 
small bone protecting the knee-joint (KNEE-caP) ; 
a cloud resting on a mountain top. b. A top 
stratum or layer, es. when harder than that which 
it covers; a capping. ¢. A cap-like top. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. 1xxxi. (14951653 Somme 
plantis beere sede in harde shales and in cappys wythout 
aboue the shalys ; as nottes and other suche. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos, 1.92 The lithe Cap of Air in the obtuse end 
ofanEgge. 167x Grew Anat. Plants 1. vi.§8 Ina Nut.. 
there are three general Parts, the Cap, Shell, and Pith. 
1678 Phil. Trans. XIE. 1032 The Mine. .lies twenty yards 
under a surface or Cap of th. 1762 Hupson in zdid, LI. 
496 Part of the base of one of the Fungi..rests on the 
pileus, or cap of the other. 1767 Srerne 77. Shandy IX. 
xxxi, A wound upon the capof'a man’s knee. 1791 SMEATON 
Edystone L. §108 The merchantable Beds are universally 
covered with a Stratum called the Cap, which is formed en- 
tirely of a congeries of petrified sea-shells. 1839 Murcutson 
Stlur, Syst. i. xxxvii. 516 The present form of the hills has 
alone been preserved by caps of semi-conglomerate corn- 
stone, 1856 Loncr. 7vilight, Like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps ofthe sea. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. § a 
ror On looking towards the Aéggischorn we found a [cloud] 
cap ton its crest. 1865 Lussock Preh. Times xii. (1878) 
426 The ice cap at the Antarctic Pole. 

** Of things artificial: general and technical, 

11, A cap-shaped part forming or covering the 
top of various things, e.g. of a thimble, furnace, 
etc. ; the movable upper story of a windmill, the 
outer covering of a bee-hive, an extra box or case 
added on the top of a hive, the upper half of a 
journal-box (the lower half being the #z//ovw). 

1609 C. Butter Fem, Mov. (1634) 39 The Head [of the 
hive] is to be covered and bound fast with a Cap. 1674 
Ray Smelt. Silver Coll. 1x4 The refining Furnace is covered 
with a thick cap of stone, Sir T. Biounr Nat. Hist. 
293 Full of little Pit-Holes, like the Cap of a Thimble. 
1783 Phil. Trans, LX XIII. 452 The cap of the receiver. 
1867 F. Francis Angling i. (x880) 10 Take off the cap of thé 
float. 1881 Mechanic §970 The roof should be ornamented 
at its very apex by a cap. 


- b. The tire of lead and tin on the periphery of 


a glazing wheel. 

12. A cap-like cover or similar part on the end 
of anything, 

E:g. of a magnetic needle, a portable telescope, the lens 
of a camera; also the iron-banded piece on the end of a 
wooden pump-rod by which it is connected with a working- 
beam; the band of leather, etc. in a flail through which the 
middle-band passes=Cartinc; the metal on the butt-end of 
fire-arms; a covering of tarred canvas on the endof a ship 
rope; an extra covering on the toe of a boot or shoe (=foe- 
cap); small pieces of leather used to confine temporary pins 
or bolts in carriages, 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 61 Cappe of a a a meditentunt, 
1530 Patscr. 203/r Cappe of a flayle. 1680 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 1532/4 A Pair of French Pistols..the Stocks of 
Maple, Silver Side-plates, and Silver Caps. 1947 KnicuT 
in Phil, Trans, XLIV. 658 These [magnetic] needles .. 
weighed..with their caps 7 pennyweight. 1794 W. FetTon 
Carriages (x801) Gloss., Pole pin caps, etc. 3870 Eng. 
Mech. x8 Mar. 661/3 Designs .. suitable for the toe-caps of 
boots. 1876 Hires Catech, Orgax iv. (1878) 25 The cap [of 
a wood organ pipe] is a ‘piece of hard wood at the lower end. 
‘of the pipe, covering the block. 2879 Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ, 111. 99 When the camera has been placed in position 
.z,the cap of the lens should be removed. 1883 Law Rep. 
XV. Queen's B. Div. 359 A métal cap was put over the shaft 
«.The cap kept the’shaft in its place. . 

13. A cap-like covering ; .a cover or case. 

E. g. a nipple or breast-cap; the inner case, which en- 
.closes the: movements in ‘some*forms of watches; in a can- 
non=Arron ; the cover of a headband or the envelope of a 
book while binding. ae ee 

1688 R. Houme Avimoury mu. xii, § 18 A Brest ‘Cap, ‘or 
Nipple Cap. .is made of silver in-shape like-an hat. 1704 

. HaRRIs Lex. -Techs, :s.v, They call also that-Piece of 
Lead which is put over the. ouch-hole of a great Gun, to 
‘keep the-Prime:from being wasted or spilt; the Cap of the 
Gun. 1883 Leisure Ho. 244 fe Séwing.the ‘caps’, or covers,, 
on to the bales [of wool]. 7894 Brrrten Watch § 


- Clock. 4 The.cap covers'the escapement and. balarice. - 


b. A ‘small conical paper bag for holding” 


CAP. 


groceries, etc., made by twisting up a sheet of 
paper ; a ‘cornet’. 

14. =Gun cap, Percussion cap: A cap-shaped 
piece of copper lined with a fulminating composi- 
tion, used to ignite the powder in fire-arms. 

¢x826 Wexuncron in Mem. R. Davenport-Hill 231 
‘Croker, you may understand the battle of Waterloo, but 
Yl be d——d if you know anything of copper caps!’ 
1844 Regul. §& Ord. Arnty 112 note, Copper caps [will be 
charged for] at the rate of ten shillings a thousand. 1868 
Sat. Kev, No, 652. 561/2 Sometimes the caps would not ex- 
plode; sometimes there were no caps at all. 1886 Afanch. 
Exam. 6 Jan. 5/2 The cap missed fire. 

15. A part laid horizontally or flat along the 
top of various structures. : 

.g. a horizontal beam joining the heads of a row of 
piles in a timber bridge, or the tops of a row of posts in a 
frame, a Alate; the handrail ofa balustrade, or ofa stair rail- 
ing; the lintel of a door or window frame; a piece of wood 
laid upon another in order to bring it up to a required 
height ; the hood-sheaves of a shock of corn. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 151 If the Board be too 
thin, they underlay that Board upon every Joyst with a 
Cap. 1688 R, Hotme Armoury it. xiii. §78 The first isa 
Wall with a Cap or Head over the Door. 17g0 W. Mar- 
SHALL AZidl. Counties (E. D.S.) Caps, hoodsheaves of corn- 
shucks. cx8s0 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 103 Caps, square 
pieces of oak, laid upon the upper blocks on which the ship 
is built, to receive the keel 

16. Azch, The uppermost part of any assemblage 
of principal parts. 

E.g. the capital of a column, the cornice of a room, the 
capping or uppermost member of the surbase of a room, etc. 

1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 50 The pillars are cylindrical; 
their caps primitively fluted. /dfd. 110 Its pillars .. from 
floor to cap, are hexagonal. 

17, Naut. A strong thick block of wood, having 
two large holes through it, used to hold two 
masts together, when one is erected at the head of 
the other in order to lengthen it (Smyth Saz/o7’s 
Word-bk,). Cap of a block: see quot. 1794. 

2626 Carr. Situ Seaman's Accid. 28 Strike your top 
masts to the cap. 1692 — Seaman's Gram. xvi. 77_ To 
lower or strike the Flag, is to pull it down upon the Cap, 
1762-9 FALCONER Shifwr, ut. 583 The .. stay Drags the 
main top-mast by the cap away. 1794 Rigging § Seaman- 
shig I. 150 Cap, a semi-circular prviertion from the sides 
and round the end of a block above the pin; through it 
two holes are bored .. through [which] the strap is passed, 
to prevent its being chafed. 1840 R. Dana Bef, Mast xxxv. 
132 Rigging all jet go .. topsail yards down upon the caps. 
¢3860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 75 The lower caps are 
usually made of oak, with an iron band round them. 

TIT. attrib. and in comb, 

18. General relations: a. simple attrib., as cap- 
border, -box, -peak, -riband, -string, -strip, -wor- 
ship, -pochet, -priming; b. appositive, ‘formed 
or acting as a cap’, as cap.glass, -house, -prece, 
-roof, -sill; cc. objective gen. as cap-knitter’, 
-maker, -making, -setting; A, adjs., as capless, 
cap-ended, -roofed. 

1798 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 1. 219 A *Cap-Box is a 
case made convenient for carrying ladies’ head-dresses safe. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 145 Every such segment belonging 
to a root-cap is hence termed simply a *Cap-cell. 1843 
Fral, R. Agric. Soc. IV. u. 365 *Cap-ended, that is, having 
no gables. 1660 Suarrock Vegetables 12 Those that use 
*Cap-Glasses .. straw, litter, or the like. 1861 C. Inxes 
Sk. Early Sc. Hist. 443 A square keep surmounted by a 
*cap-house. * 1465 in RzponCh. Acts 120 Marjoria Claton, 
*cappeknytter, 1600 Hevwoop Zaz, /V,1. 1. ii, All kings 
or cap-knitters !- 1840 Gatt Demon of Dest. vin. 53 His 
hoary hair streamed *capless. ¢xqqg0 York Afyst. xxiv, The 
*Cappemakers, 1488-9 4c¢ 4 Hen. V'T/, ix, Hatmakers and 
Kapmakers doth sell their hattes and cappes at suche an 
outrageous price. 1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5182/4 The Cap- 
makers of Bewdley. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 4. 405 Each 
pier is composed of seven sticks of oak timber, united by a 

cap-piece. 1844 Regul. § Ord, Army g2 With a view to 
the preservation of the *Cap Pockets, they are .. to be car- 
ried inside the Pouch, over the Ammunition. 1879 G. Mac- 
DONALD Sir Gibbie xxi. 112 A turret with a conical *cap- 
roof. 1882 Sactey go Dec. 12/2 Caught by a *cap-setting 
woman, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 263 
Beautiful, in spite of age, and “cap-strip, and neckcloth, 
and spectacles. 3630 Sanverson Serv, 1, 262 The knee- 
worship, and the “capsworship, and the lip-worship they 
may have that are in worshipful places. 

19. Special combs. : 

+ Cap-castle, the chief village of a district ; eap- 
head (d/ining), a top placed upon-an air-box, 
used in sinking, etc,; capland (see quot.); cap- 
man, a cap-maker; cap-money (see quot.) ; cap- 
pudding, a pudding containing plums or currants 
which form a black top or cap to it when it is 
served up ; cap-scuttile (see quot.) ; cap-sea (see 
quot.) ; cap-sheaf, the top sheaf of a shock or 
stook, also #ig.-;- cap-shore (see quot.); cap-sick 
a., ? brain-sick, intoxicated ; cap-square, +-squire 
(see quot.). i 

1664 SpELMAN 8.v. Afetrocomiae, Et nos in Gallia Nar- 
bonensi ,Metrocomias nunc *Capcastles appellamus. 1819 
Edin, Rev. XXXII. 10 *Cap-land .. was held by the oaths 
of seven recognitors. 1647 in Rushw. //ist. Cod. 1v. U1. 974 
Two Thousand *Cap-Men from Bewdly. 1847-78 Hatut- 
WELL, *Cafmoney, money gathered ‘for the huntsman at 


* the death of the fox. ¢ 1850 Rudim, Navig.{Weale) 103 A 


*cap scuttle, a framing composed: of coamings and head- 
ilédges raised above the deck, with a flap or‘top which shuts 
closely over into a rabbet. i880 AnpRrEews Daring Voy.-135 


CAP. 


Their course took them into the **Cap Seas’, or ‘Rolling 
Forties’ of Sailors, to the south and eastward of the Grand 
Banks. x8sr H. Metvi..e Whale xly. 296 The placing the 
*cap-sheaf to all this blundering business was reserved for 
. .Cuvier.. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 8 *Capshore, a 
support under the forepart of a lower cap: 1619 H. Hutton 
Follies Anat. (1842) 9, I could .. tell a tale should .. make 
them startle; fain themselves *cap-sick. x6xx CorTcr., 
Clavette .. also the *Capsquire, or. Fore-locke of the car- 
riage ofa Canon, 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. Cap-Sgucres, 
are broad Pieces of Iron, on each side of the Carriage of 
a great Gun, and lock'd over the Trunnions of the Piece 
with an Iron Pin: Their use is to keep the Piece from flying 
out of the Carriage when ‘tis shot off with its Mouth lying 
very low. 

+ Cap, 14.2 Obs.. Also 6 capne. [Etymology 
uncertain; not easily connected with prec., and 
being exclusively Eng., it cannot be the Scotch 
Car 5b.3] <A closed wooden vessel; a cask. 

xgx9 Horan Vudg. 19 Valantynys be put and shocked in 
a close vessell as is a cappe. «1672 Witxins (J.) A barrel 
or cap, whose cavity will contain eight cubical feet of air, 
will not serve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 

Cap (kp, kap), 50.3 Sc. Also 5 cop, 8-9 
caup. fapp. a later Sc. form of cop (as in éaZ, 
top, etc.) :—OE. copp cup, vessel, or ON. hopp-r 
cup, small vessel used in the dairy; but the form 
caup, unless merely phonetic, raises difficulties. 
Amed.L. caupus is rendered by Aélfric ‘ cuppe’.] 

1. A wooden bowl or dish, often with two ears 
or handles, formerly used as a drinking vessel. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Misc. (t733) I.9t There will be.. 
brandy in stoups and in caps. ¢x730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. 
(1818) I. 157 It is often drunk..out of a cap..a wooden dish 
with two ears or handles about the size of a tea-saucer and 
as shallow. 1785 Burns Holy Fair xxiii, How drink gaed 
round, in cogs and caups. 1868 G. MacnonaLo 2X. /alconer 
I. 272 A good slice of swack cheese with a cap of ale, 

b. Zo hiss caps with: ‘to drink out of the same 


vessel with’ (Jam.); hence che hiss ofacap. To 
drink cap-out: to empty: seeCop. Also proverb 


Between cap and lip. 

71g Let, in Wodrow Corr, (1843) I. 115 They .. got not 
so much as the kiss of a caup. 1737 Ramsay Se. Prov. 
(2776) 53 Cates) Meikle may fa’ between the cap and the 
. lip. 18x8 Scorr Rob Roy xxix, ‘Drink clean cap-out, like 
Sir Hildebrand.’ 1879 Jamteson Se. Dict. s.v., ‘IT wadna 
kiss caps wi’ sic a fallow.’ , 

2. A measure of quantity: formerly Cop, q.v. 

1879 JamlESONn Sc. Dict., Cap, Capfor’, Capfu’, the fourth 
part of a peck; as a capfu’ o’ meal, salt, etc. 

3. Comb. cap-ale, ‘a kind of beer between 
table-beer and ale’ (Jam.); }cap-ambry, a cup- 


board: see Cop-. 

1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 163 Sandy brewed 
within his own premises the cap-ale, 

Cap (keep), 2.1 [f Car sd.1] | 

1. “rans. To provide or cover with a cap; to put 
a cap on (a person, or his head) ; esf. as the sign 
of conferring a University degree (in Scotland). 
Also fo cap about. 

1483 Cath, Angl.s54 To Cappe, cappare. «1829 SKELTON 
Ebynour Rum, in Hart, Misc. (Math.) EL 479 With her 
clothes on her hed. .like an Egyptian Capped about. x620- 
Venner Via Recta (1650) 302 Not by over much wrapping 
and capping the head, 1881 //ist. Glasgow lvi. 468 Lheir 
royal Highnesses were duly capped. 1883 W. C. Satu WV. 
Country Folk 44 When..he was capped, the town Gathered 
ig a (the nigiple of . ) 

. To put a cap on (the nipple of a gun). 

1856 Kane Arct, £xpé, 1. xxix. 387 While the men were 
loading and capping anew. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xviii. 
318, I had capped the nipples. . 

2. To cover as with a cap or capping. : 

2602 Carew Cornwall r15/2 When the top of Hengsten is 
capped withacloud. x69r T. Hfare] eloe, New Invent, 82 
To Capp the Bolt-heads with Lead. 2750 W. Exzis Jfod. 
Husbandnt. V. i. 28 Cap, to cover a sheaf at the top. 3853 
G. Jounston Nat, Hist, £, Bord, 1, 109 The turf has been 
pared off to cap stone-dikes, ; 

b. To cover at the end; to protect the end of. 

1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1, 163 To Cap a rope, to 
cover the end with tarred canvas, x823 P. NicitoLson 
Pract, Build. 264 The extremities of beams, etc. have 
sometimes been capped with pitch. 1857.Cuampers /7- 
forint, People I, 70: 1 Capping the end of the oar with the 
hand has a very awkward appearance, 

8. To form, or serve as, a cap, covering, or top 
to; to crown; to overlie, lie on the top of. 

x808 J. Bartow Coluud, ur. 153 Columns of smoke, that 
cap the rumbling height. 1830 Lyew Princ. Geol. I. 58 
‘The basalts. capping the hills. 1853 Browninc /7a Paci 
Lippi, Lodging with a friend .. In the house that caps the 
corner. 2878.B. Taytor Dewkalion w. iv, 160 One block 
Shall cap the'pediment. 

b..To serve as a cover or wrapping for. ? Obs. 

1738 Pore Zf,’Lady 38 One common fate all imitators 
share, To save mince-pyes, and cap’the grocer’s ware, 

4. To overtop, excel, outdo, surpass, beat. .-(At 
first zorth. dial.) ’ Neue oa 
 182x Mrs, Wueerer Westiild, Dial, Pref, 9 He wod giva 


supper. .if they cud cap him wie onny six words. 1848 C. 
Brontk ¥. Eyre (1857) 386 ‘Well! that caps the lobe 


1857 Gen, P. Tuompson Andi, Alt. I, xix. 68 There ts one 


story, which caps all the records religious war ..can pro- ’ 


. duce, 1876 Green Short Hist, ix, 
. Capped the revelations of Bedloe by 
herself.. with knowledge of the plot. 


b. dial. To pass the comprehension of; to 
- puzzle, bring to one’s wit’s end. + ayn 


§ 4 (1882) 637 Oates 
charging the Queen 
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1736 Baie, To Cap one, to put him toa non-pliss. “1837 
HEAvysecE Sarl (1869) 167 “I would cap a monkey To say 
what I have gathered. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Yorksh. Diai.,, 
It caps me how t’ old man gets his work done. _ 

@. Hence phrases, To ‘cap the climax, to cap all. 

1836 W. Irvine Asfo7 ia III. 160 He capped the climax of 
‘this. .intelligence, by informing them that, etc. 1863 Cork, 
Mag. VII. 323 As if to cap the climax of mismanagement. 

' 6. To cap an anecdote, proverb, quotation, etc. > 
to follow it up with another, a better, or one 
which serves as a set-off; to quote alternately in 
emulation or contest, so as to try who can have 
‘the last word. Zo cap verses: to reply to one pre- 
viously quoted with another, that begins with the 
final or initial letter of the first, or that rimes or 


otherwise corresponds with it. : 

1584 Peete Arraignin. Paris w, ii. (1829) 48 Sh’ ath 
capt his answer in the cue. 1399 Suaxs. Hen. V, 11, vii. 
124 Orleance. IM will neuer sayd well. Cozsé. I will cap 
that Prouerbe with, There is flatterie in friendship. 1606 
Br. W. Bartow Ser, (1607) D 2b, Had he bin to sit in 
the Counsistory, only to cap voices, himself hauing no nega- 
tiue, etc, x161z Brinstey Led. Lit. 300 Or if time permit, 
sometime to cap verses. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 59 He 
thinks the Roman Poets good for nothing but for Boys to 
cap verses, 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1, 145 Don't 
think we are capping compliments as we used to de verses 
at school. 1856 R. Vaucnan Adystics (1860) I. 1. v. 32 Now 
you come to Shakspeare, I must cap your quotation with 
another. 

6. To place or put on as or like a cap. 

r61z T. James Jesuits’ Downes. 30 The lesuits are iolly 
fellowes to cap crownes. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VU. 
494 The hood will just cap itself over the horse's ears, 

+ 7. To take away the cap from {a person). Obs. 

1553 T, Witson Riet. 92b, Boyes. .will saye .. Sir I wyll 
cappe you if you use me thus.. meanynge that he will take 
his cappe from him, 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 
307 To cap one, or take away his hat, 

. intr. To take off the cap in token of respect ; 
also, Zo cap zt. Const. fo (a person), whence 
indirect passive #o be capped to. 

1585 Braprorp in St Eccl, Mem. WW. App. xlv. 
134 You must cappe to him in all places. a1s64 Brecon 
Humble Subplic. in Prayers (1844) 238 They alone be 
capped, kneeled, and crouched to. 1687 in JZagd. Coll. & 
Fas, IT (2886) 216 They have denied any power over them 
in that College, and do refuse to cap. 1863 Sata Café. 
Danger, 111, iv. 115 Soon I was well known and Capped to. 

b. ¢rans. (by omission of #0). 

axg93 H. Samiti Sermt, (1871) I. 205 How would they cap 
me if ] were in velvets. 1763-5 CuurcniLt Azthor, Poems 
II. 2 And cap the fool, whose merit is his Place. x8s50 
Tuackeray Pendenuts 1, xvili, He and the Proctor capped 
each other as they met. . 

9. Of a horse: 70 cap the hock to injure, and 
hence cause a swelling at, the point of the hock. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. Horse-idiocy 327/2 Capable of ex- 
ercising, sufficient discretion ., to refrain from capping his 


own hocks. 
+ Cap, v2 Obs. [app. a. OF. cape-» to seize, 
take, cf. cape ‘bref de prise de corps’ (Godef.) : 


see Care sb.4 But cf. also Cartas, the name of a 
writ ; and Cape v2, a. Du. kage to take] 

1. trans. To arrest. 

1589 R. Harvey P/. Pere. 11 Cap him sirra, if he pay i€~ 
hot. r6xrx Beaum. & Fu. Kant, Burning Pest. um, Twelve 
shillings you must pay, or I must cap you. ; 

2. ©To seize by violence, to lay hold of what is 


not one’s own’ (Jamieson), fod. Sc. . 

Cap, v.3 Obs. Sc. form of Care v, 

|| Capa (ki-pi). [Sp.: see Carz.] A Spanish 
cape or cloak. i 
- 1787 J. Townsenn Journ. Spain (1792) I. 335 The genteel 
young Spaniard in his capa. 1879 Beernonm Patagonia iv. 
62, 1 drew my head under.my capa and fell into a sound 
sleep again. ; 

+ Capabilitate, v. Obs. To make capable; to 
indicate the capabilities of (property). : 

1780 W. Worty in Cussans Hist, Herts 104 Brown .. 
ao Cae may excel, But ne'er could capabilitate 
so well. : . 
. Capability (ketpabiliti), [f Caranre: see 
-bility, tty. “Of mod. English formation ; there 
is no, similar word in French.]- The quality of 
being capable in various senses, ‘ 

+1, The quality of having room for any thing ; 
ability to receive or contain, Cf. Capacity. Oés. 

1616 Buttoxar, Capability, an aptnesse to containe or re- 
ceiue, 1627 Hakewit. A fol, 223(R.) Discoursing of the arke 
and the capabilitie thereof. 1656 in BLounr Glossogr. 

2. Power or ability in general, whether physical 
or mental; capacity. _ Med : 
+3887 Gotping. De Afornay xy. 240 The abilitic or capa- 
bilitie that is in men to vnderstand things. x602 SHAxs. 
-Ham.w. iv. 38 He.-gaue vs not That capability and god- 
-like reason To fust in us vnused. ‘x823 MeCurrocn Poi, 
-Zcon. u. it. 125 Commodities, for the production of which 
they have no natural capability. 1856 Sin B. Bronrz 
Si sae I. iii. 9x The capability of fixing the attention. 

. Legal or moral qualification or capacity... 

-x684 Bunyan Pilger, 11. 58 The Righteousness of his Man: . 
hood giveth capability to his obedience to justifie, 1846 G. | 
*Putturs in Spurgeon 7reas, Dav. Ps. cv.'22 The capa- . 
bility of binding is to be regarded as an evidence of 
authority. ae 7 a a 

4. The quality of being susceptible of, or admit- 

. ting of treatment, in any specified manner. « - 


CAPABLE. 


. 1794 G:Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. V1, xix. 331 If the 
ray .. have exactly the same capability or disposition to be 

‘refracted by the prism. 1816 Kearunce Trav. (1817) 1. 246 
The charge has been very near capability of substantiation. 
1875 Jevons Moncy (1878) 40 The capability of a substance 

-to receive such an impression, /éid. The capability. of a 
substance for being easily recognized. 1879 Cassell’s Techs. 
Educ. 1. 166 The capability of rapid movement. 


= 5, (usually 27.) An undeveloped faculty or pro- 


perty ; 2 condition, physical or otherwise, capable 
of being converted or turned to use. Capability- 
man, one who makes it his business to discover 
-the capabilities of estates. - 

-_ 1978 Phil, Surv, S. [rel. 169 Here are all the capabilities 
for a terrestrial paradise. 283 Disraeni Pug, Dukes vi. 
(L.) Sir Carte. ,was immensely struck with Hauteville, par- 
ticularly with its capabilities. 1842 Emerson Nature viii. 
‘Afeth, Nat, Wks. (Bohn) II, 221. 1882 A. W. Warp 
Dickens ii, 23 It was only as the author proceeded that he 
‘recognised the capabilities of the character. 1887 G, B, 

Hitt Boswell's Wohns. ILI. 400 note [‘ Capability Brown’] 
got his nickname from his habit of saying that grounds 
which he was asked to lay out had capabilities. ie 
' Capable (kélpab’l), @. [a. F. capable (=Pr. 
capable), ad. late L. capabil-em (in early theological 
use: see Du Cange), irregularly f. L. cap-cve to 
‘take. The regular formation would have been 
capibilis; perh. capabilis was influenced by cagax : 
Beda Z2d. de Orthogr. has ‘cap~ax, qui facile 

capit; capabilis, qui facile capitur’ (Du Cange) ; 

so Augustine, but Cassiodorus ¢. 575 has it in the 
active sense=capax, as in thé mod. Jangs.] 

+1. Able to take in, receive, contain, or. hold ; 
having room or capacity for. Const. of, for, or 
inf. Obs. ve 

xg7x Dicces Panton. w. xxv. Ggij, This translygured, 
bodye is also capable of two internall spheres. . x60: T. 
Wricart Passions (1620) 330 They are almost capable of a 
-bushel of wheate. a@ 1618 Rateicu Le?t, (1651) 87 ‘The other 
five ships stand at Trinidado, having no other Port capable 
for them near Guiana. 1634 Sin T. Hersert Zrav, 25 
Their Canoes .. are .< capable of three naked men. 1675~ 
Hosses Odyssey 111. 450 The seat was large and capable of 
two. 1686 tr. Chardin's ;Trav.246 Capable to lodge two 
hundred men. 1704 Hearne Duet, Hist. (1714) I. 43x The 
Moselle .. being not capable of Ships of Burden. 177g 
Jounson Western Ist. Wks. X. 479 He has begun a road 
capable of a whecl-carriage, . 

+b. fig. Able to take in with the mind or 
senses ; able to perceive or comprehend, Obs. 
. 156x T. Norton Calvin's Just, 1.26 Only those things be 
painted: and grauen wherof our cies are capable, 1594 
Hooker £cel. Poi. 1. xi. (R.) Capable we are of God, both 
‘by vnderstanding and will, ax662 Heyuin Laud 1. 222 
The likeliest way to make them capable of the inconveniences 
they should run into, 1667 Minton /. Z. vit. 51 Not 
capable her eare Of what was high. - ‘ : 

2. absol, Able to hold much ; roomy, capacious. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. fr. Acad. 1. 343 The rounde 
formeis most capable. 1617 Moryson/iim. 111, 1. iii, 86 The 
hugest and most capable vessels in his Cellar. r6sg0 Fut. 
LER Pisgas ui. ii. 75 That capable vessell of brass, 
+b. Lé Comprehensive. Ods. 
xg9z_Nasne P. Penilesse (ed. 2) a You make this 
word Damon, a capable name of Gods, of men and of 
diuells. 1604 Suaxs. Off, 11. iii, 459 Till that a capeable, 
and wide Reuenge Swallow them vp. “ok 

8, Able or fit to receive and be affected by; open 
to, susceptible: +a. of anything material. Ods. 
16xx Tourneur 4th, Trag. voi, Wks, 1878 I, 136 Ifany roote 
of life remaines within ‘em Capable of Phisicke, feare’em not 
my Lord. 1612 Davies IV hy Ireland, ete, (1787) 3 The hus- 
bandman must first break the land before it be made capa- 
ble of good seed. 1662 Futter IWorthies (1840) I, 263 Some 
have flesh, salt, and flesh capable thereof. 

b. of things immaterial. arch. 

1590 Greene Never zoo late (1600) 95 Mirimidas~eares 
are not capable of any amorous persuasions, x597 SHaks. 
2 Hen. IV,1, i, 172 You were aduis'd his flesh was capeable 
OF Wounds. 1667 Micron P. J. 1x. 283 His violence .. 
“beieg sick As wee, not capable of death or paine. .can repcll. 
188 Busnnete Nat. § Sufgernat.x.(1864) 314 To be capable . 
of his doctrine, only requires that the hearer be a human 
“creature, 

c. absol. ety 

1602 Suaks, Ham. ut. iy. 127 His forme and cause con- 
joyn’d, preaching to stones, Would make them capeable. 

4, Able to be affected by; of 2 nature, or ina 
condition, to allow or admit of; admitting ; sus- 
ceptible. Const. of, also adsol. . - 

. 1597 Hooxer Ecc?. Pol. v. Wii. §1 Infants which are not 
capable of instruction, x6gz-Neepuam tr. Selden's Mare 

Ci. 11 The soil of a strange Citic is not capable of such 
adedication. x7xz Appison Sgcct. No. 4697 5 He who is in 
any degree capable of Corruption. 1732 BerKetey Alciphr, 
‘vit. § 33 The being of a God is capable of clear proof. 1736 

Bouter Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 1, 96 It is easy to see, that 
we are capable of moral improvement by discipline. 1794 * 

Sutuivan View Nat. 1. 45 [A matter] capable of explanation, 
.868.J. H. Brunt Ref Ch. Eng. 1. 407 It was a system 

capable of very ready abuse. 1875 Jowsrt Plato (ed. 2) 
.V. 70 Men differ from the lower animals-in that they are 
. capable of musical discipline. a 

5, Having the needful capacity, power, or fitness 
for (some specified purpose or activity). Const. 


of; formerly also 77/7 : : ; 

"3897 Hoower. Zce?. Pol, v. Ixxxi. § 5 A quality which 
maketh capable of any function. 1634. Br. Hatt Occas. 
Aledit. Wks. (1808) xxx No other creature, besides man, is 
capable to appreherid this,beauty. 1712 Strete Sfect. No. 
264 22 How few there are capable of a religious, learned, 


CAPABLENESS. 


or philosophick Solitude, 1752 Jounson Kam62, No, 207 ®8 
Anything .. capable of giving happiness. 1737-39 MILLER 
‘Gard. Dict., The weaker trees being less capable to furnish 
a supply of nourishment: 1796 Br. Watson AR Bible 338 
You are capable of better things. 1863 E. Neate Azadi. 
Th. & Nat. 5x.Animals must be capable of forming general 
thoughts. 1879 Cassedt's Techn. Educ. 1Vegx/3 A common 
compass-card, capable of free movement on heedle-point. 
b. In a.bad sense:. Having the effrontery, de- 

pravity, wickedness for. elatee 

1680 S. Cuarnock in Spurgeon Treas. Daw. Ps. x. 22 
The criminal papatle to practise them. "1777 Burke Corr, 
(x844) II. 144 They who are capable of being forgers, are 
capable of being incendiaries. 1867 Freeman Nore. Cong. 
(1876) I. vi. 4x7 Eadric was capable of every wickedness. 

6. absol. Having general capacity, intelligence, 


‘or ability; qualified, gifted; able, competent. 


1606 Suaxs, Tv. § Cv. 11. iii. 310 Let me carry another to 
his Horse; for that’s the more capable creature, 197; 
Burner Own Tinte (1766) i. 31 The capablest man for bust- 
ness and the best speaker in that kingdom. 1728 Morcan 
Algiers IL v. 294 Giving him, when capable, the whole 
management of all his domestic affairs. 1857 Mrs. JAMESON 
Leg. Madonna 237 Joseph as the vigilant and capable 
guardian of the Mother and the Child. 287x BLackte Four 
Phases i, 3 A’more capable. .witness could not be desired. 

+7.. Having some external, es. a legal, capacity 
or qualification; qualified, entitled; in Zaz, 
qualified to hold or possess (property, etc.). 
Const. of, also absol. Obs. 

1605 Snaxs. Lear u. i. 87 OF my land .. Ile worke the 
meanes To make thee capable. .1610 Guituin Heraldry i. 
v. (7660) 65 Bastards are not capable of their Fathers 
patrimony. 1633 Be. Hau. Hard Texts 134 To kee 
themselves from all fegall pollution, that they might 
be capable of eating the passover. 1760 T. Hutcuinson 
Hist. Coll. Mass. ii. (1765) 327 Protestants .. were capable 
of being made freemen. x809 Tomes Law Dict. s. v. 
Capacity, An alien born. .is capable of personal estate; but 
he-is not capable of lands of inheritance. 1828 Cruisr 
Digest V1, 534 The devisee must be 2 person capable at the 
death of the devisor. 

Ca'pableness. [f. Capasne+-yuss,] The 
quality or condition of being capable (in various 
senses) ; capability. 

ase Gonna De Mornay xv. (1617) 261 So it (the mind] 
should euermore haue brought the ability and capablenesse 
of it into act, 1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Wits(x616) 27 
Whereunto these ventricles serue, and their large or narrow 
capablenesse for the reasonable soule, all shail bee told by 
vs. 31607 Hreron Wks. I. 289 Where there is no capable. 
nesse of faith, there ought to bee no baptisme, x R, 
Mayset Narr, Popish Plot 7 She there examined his 
capableness for business. 173: Batwey, Appeasadbleness, 
capableness of being pacified. 

Capably (kz! pabli), adv. [f. Carasiy +-Ly 2] 
In a, capable manner; in 2 way that shows ca- 
pacity ; with ability, ably. 

1885 Aanch. Exam, 18 Mar. 3 The details, .are.. freshly 
conceived and capably handled. : 

+ Caparee. Obs. [ad. L. capax, capaci-, f. ca- 
pére to take. (See -acious.) Ital. has capace, and 
there may have been a 16th ec. F. capace, as the 
direct source.}] Able to take in (with the mind) 
or comprehend ; ‘capacious ’ 0/. 

zsss Cor, Poi in Strype Cranmer (1694) App. x. 216 
The doctrine of the presence prevayling .. above mans 
reason..may be capace of the same, 2688 Lennarp tr. 
Charron's Wisd. wm. xiv. § 36 (2670) 439 When they are 
great and capace'of that whereunto they were instructed. 

tCapa'cify. Obs. rare. [f. L. capaci- (see 
prec.) +-FY.] =CAPAorrare. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. I. i. (R.) Copacif 
all those good things. Jdzd, (1823) II. xliv. 462 [To] enjoy 
the benefits he is capacified and designed for. . 

Capacious (kapétfas). it L. capaci- (see 
above) +-0uS: see -AGIOUS.] * . 

+1. Of such size as to take in or hold} able to con- 
tain; ‘having the capacity of or fo (with infinitive). 

2624 Raceicu Hist. World 1. vi. (R.) The ark. .was suffi- 
ciently capacious to contain of all. ‘x62q4 Massivcer Pav. 
Lévé 1, ii, There cannot “be room in one lover's ‘heart 
Capacious enough to entertain Such multitudes of pleasures, 
3634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 154 A Hoecious harbour capa- 
cious of many thousand sail, 2686 CowLEy Davideis ww, 
What breast but thine capacious to receive The vast in- 
fusion? 1744 Axenswe ‘Pleas, Jaag. ui. 244 Is thy short 
span Capacious of this universal frame? 1779 Forrest 

‘ay. N. Guinea 232 A range of. .china jars, each capacious 
of, at least, twenty gallons, . aa ¢ 

$. Able to hold much ; roomy,-spacious, wide. . 

2634 Brereton 7'vav, (1844) 67 The Lutherans have..a 
mis! ty congregation, and a capacious church. .16s6 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elent. Philos, (1839) 488 ‘Nature has bestowed upon 
them wide and capacious ears, -z690 Norris Beatitudes 
(2694) I. 14 The cepormmnity of such craving’ and capacious 
Appetites, 1700 Marpwett in Collect. (Oxf Hist. Soc.) 1. 
‘gxt He-will erect a capacious Anditoritme, 1818 Haziirr 

wg Poets iv, (1870) 93 The capacious soul of Shakspearé. 

1840 Dicitens'O. C.' Shop ili, A pair of capacious shoes. 
2856 Sin B.\Bropre Psychol. Ing. 1. ii..64*There is no 
Animal whose memory is equally capacious with that of man. 

1872 Yeats, Growth Cont. 202 Capacious quays. a 

3. Qualified, adapted or disposed forthe xecep- 
tion of: arch. “+ Of apacity or qualified” zo. do 
something (abs). ©" 

.4677 GaLe- Crt. Gentiles w, II, 


450, The more capacious 


he is to order al means and affaires-in subservience to his. 


end and designe. - x692.Poens-in Burlesque 20 The:girl 
began: To,grow capacious of-2-Man. -%9709 Brit. Apollo 


IL, .No.: 2, Each Hi " 97h. AP 
AU An. es each Homan Soul-Capacious"is ‘fo learn 


Odjss.¥. 330 For the future ‘sails 
. Vou. TI. Te . 


jing us to enjoy. e7 


- all equiangle figures; what cay 
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- Supplied the cloth, capacious of the gales. did. Xxat. 201 

_ Then posts, capacious of the I raise. 1828-40 Sir 
W. F, Narier Penins. War vu. i. (Rtldg.) I. 328 A mind 
capacious of warlike affairs, 1850 Mrs. Browninc Vis. 
Poets ccxiiii, Their eyes capacious of renown. 


Capa‘ciously, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2] Ina 


capacious manner. ~~ 
z8x8 in Topp. 1846 in Wor 
Capaciousness (kapétfesnés). [£ as prec. + 


-nESS.] The quality of being capacious; the 
power of holding or containing ; largeness, roomi- 
ness, wide extent. Cf, Capacrry. 

1642 T. Goonwin Heart of Christ 129 There is. .a greater 
capaciousnesse, vastnesse, and also qui in his affec- 
tions, 1658 RowLANnp M@oujfei's Theat. Ins. 1109 What 
thou speakest of the capaciousness of the place, 1685 H. 
More Paralip. Prophet. 169 By reason of the vast differ- 
ence in their capaciousnesses. 1858 Hawrnorne Fr. & JZ. 
Sruls. ¥. 297 The vast capaciousness within St, Peter's is 
thrown away. 1874 Pusey Lent. Sevvz. 98 We.. gain.. 
larger capaciousness for His endless Infinite love. 

Capacitate (kapesitet), v. [f Capaciry + 
-ATE ; see -AOITATE and -aTz 3 7.] 

1. “rans. To endow with capacity for or fo do 
(something) ; to render capable ; to qualify, fit. 

1657 CromweLt Sf. 8 Apr. (Carlyle) You can capacitate 
me to receive satisfaction in them. 1669 Woruince Syst. 
Agric. ii, (1681) xo It capacitates all sorts of Land .. for 
some of the Improvements mentioned. 1704 Swirr 7. Tub 
Pref., He will please to capacitate and prepare himself by 
these directions. 1710 Norris Cin. Prud. iv, 175 This 
Temper that naturally qualifies and capacitates us for Hap- 
piness. 1853 Rosertson Serv. Ser. 111, iii. (1872) 32 Long 
and careful study .. capacitates him for his task, 

absol, 1692 Virters (Dk. Buckhm.), Chances (1714) 197 
A Fund which might capacitate to make you Presents of 
my own. 

2. To make legally capable; to qualify in law. 

1637 Cromwett Sf. at Apr. (Carlyle) It seems to capaci- 
tate all those who revolted from the parliament [to elect or 
be elected], 2686 Evenyn dem. (x857) L1- 273, 2nd March 
Came out a proclamation. .capacitating Papists to be chosen 
into all offices of trust. ¢ 2792 Wutxes Cov7. (1805) V. 1 
To admit all the other sectaries to be capacitated equally 
with the members of the church of England. 

Hence Capa‘citated 2f/. a., Capa‘citating vi. 
sb, and Api. a. 

@ 1652 J. Smit Se?, Disc. ix. a7 The capacitating of man 
for converse with God, 1669 W. Simpson Hydyoi. Chyut. 
270 Being conveighed into a proper capacitated Matrix. 

Capacitation (kipzesita-fon). [noun of 
action f. prec, : see -ATION.] A rendering capable. 

@ 1858 De Quincey Miracles Wks. VIII. 234 The..super- 
natural birth..was essential as a capacitation for the work 
to be performed, 

Capacity (kdpesiti). Also 5-6 -yte(e, 6-7 
-itie, (6 -ite, -itye, -asitie). [15th c. capacyte, 
a, F, capactié, ad. L. capacitat-ent, noun of state f. 
capax, er tae able to take in: see -aciry.] 

+1. Ability to receive or contain ; holding power. 
Obs. (in general sense). 

x Caxton Afyrr. mi. xx. 279 The capacyte and gretnes 
of heuene, xsgy Even Decades W. Ind, 1. 1. (Arb.) 66 
Hauens of capacitie to harborowe greate nauies, did. 
ly. (Arb,) 85 A potte of no bygger capacitie then to houlde 
them only. 1606 Suaxs. Ant, § Cé. Iv. vill. 32, x702 
En if Theophrast, 228 There isa certain degree o! capacity 
in the greatest vessel, and when tis full, if you pour in still, 
it must run out. 


31978 Chr. Prayers in Priv, Prayers (851) 513 That 1 may 
so drink of thee, according to my capacity, as I may live 
for ever, 1634 Br. Hawn Occas. Med, Wks, (1808) 195 All 
favourable promises presuppose a capacity in the receiver. 
1845 De Quincey Wks. V1. 275 Men of genius have a larger 


capacity of 
c.- Capacity for heat, moisture, etc. : the power 
of absorbing heat, etc. Capacity of a conductor 


(Electr.): see quot. 

1793 T. Beppoes Calculus, $c, 233 The great capacity of 
the arterial blood forheat. 1863 R.S. Curtry Pract. Telegr. 
(1871) 293 By the Capacity of a Condenser or Cable is meant 
its power to receive a charge, 2878 Huxcey Physiogr. 68 
The hotter the air the greater its capacity for moisture. 
3883 Watson & Bursury Math. The. Electr. § Magn. 1. 
160 The capacity of a conductor in presence of any other 
conductors Is the charge upon it required to raise it to unit 
potential, when all the other conductors have potential zero 

2. Hence, Content : ka. superficial, Area (obs.); 
b. .czbic, Volume, solid content. Measure of ca- 


_ pacity; the measure applied to the content of a 


vessel, and to liquids, grain, or the like, which 
take the shape’ of that which holds them. 

157x Dicces Paxton. u. ix, You maye readely measure 
; pacitie «. soeuer they bee of. 
Jbid, W.xxiv, Rules for the inuention of his capacitie super- 
ficiall and Solide. 2658 Sin T. Browne Hydriot. u. (2736) 
18-The present Urns were not of one Capacity, the 
containing above 2-Gallon. .1697 Dampier Voy., Of a 
Capacity usually of a Gallon or more. x88 Farapay £22. 
Res. iv. x2 A glass globe of the’.. capacity .. of about 140 
cubic: inches. t 
ordinary measures of length, weight and capacity. *. 

+3. A containing space, area, or yolume, Obs. 

1649 BuitHe Eng. iniprov. Impr, (2653) 155 Into a long 


square .. or an Ovall Ca or else into ‘a Circular plot, 
‘2756 Burke Szb/, § B.1v. ix, The whole capacity of the eye, 
vibrating in all its parts. 


space, a Cavity.-.Ods. _~ ee 
“agqx RéCortanp Galyen’s Terag, 2 G ij, In dividing y° 


1866 Herscne.’ Faw, Lect. Se. 192 Our . 


+b. esp. A’space of three dimensions; a hollow ° 


CAPADOS. 


tronke. .betwene the necke & the legges, is two great capa- 
cytees. 15947, B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 216 ‘there 
are two capacities or holow places inthe heart. 1662 Gran. 
vit Lux Orient. xiv. 129 Not ..a meer void capacity, for 
there are no such chasms in nature. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 

Techn., Carcass, is an Iron Case, or hollow Capacity, about 

the bigness of a Bomb. 
te. fg. 

_ 1587 Gotpine De Mornay xv. 248 Influence that_floweth 
into the _capasitie of our vnderstanding. 1752 JonNson 
Rambl, No. 204 2 3, I will fill the whole capacity of my 
soul with enjoyment. 

4. Mental or intellectual receiving power; ability 
to grasp or take in impressions, ideas, knowledge. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 1 After the capacyte of my lytel 
entendement .. I haue ordeyned this book. + Baer 
Alz. C 64 To apply himself to the capacitie of the scholer. 

1671 Mitron Sassou 1028 Capacity not raised to .. value 
what is best. 1923 BerkeLey HW/ks, II]. 145 He wants ca- 
pacity to relish what true pisty is. 3836-8 Sir W. Haat- 
ton ATetaph, I, 253 Faculty is active power; capacity is 
passive power. 

&. Active power or force of mind; mental abil- 
ity, talent. 

1485 Caxton Paris § V, Prol., My capacity is not suffi- 
cient for the proper handling ..of such subjects. 1597 
Hooxer Lcc?. Pod, v. \xvii, § 12 Hath not perhaps the wit or 
capacity to tread out so endless mazes. 1673 Manvete 
Corr. ccxi. Wks, 1872-5 I]. 413 Ready to.. serve them to 
the best of your capacityes. 2723 STEELE Guardian No, 17 
?7 The fellow was a person of diligence and capacity. 
1856 Ruskin Jfod. Paint. IL w. x. 8 22 Everlasting 
difference is set between one man’s capacity and another's. 

6. gen. The power, ability, or faculty for any- 


thing in particular. Constr. of, for, or anf. 

1647 Jer. Taytor Lid, Proph. i, ro Enable him with the 
capacities of our Saviour and Lord. 1736 ButLer Anad, 1b 
i. 19 We are endued with Capacities of action, of happiness 
and misery. 1949 'teLpIne Zon Youes 1x. vii, The capa. 
city of removing themselves from one place to another. 
1833 Hr. Marrineau Charmed Sea i. 8 Sophia..seemed to 
have lost the capacity of loving. 1869 Buckie Civids. 11. 
i. 5 As society advanced there arose a capacity for self- 
protection. 1883 Nature 8 Mar. 435 The means of deter- 
mining exact positions fin astronomy] and the capacity to 
reduce them, 3 . ; 

7. The quality or condition of admitting or being 
open to action or treatment; capability, possibility. 

1689 Whole Duty Man x. ii. 79 Several branches [of Jus 
tice] answerable to those capacities of injury. 1669 Wor- 
LipGE Syst. Agric, iii, (1681) 17 Of Wet Meadows or Land 
under that capacity of beingoverflown. 1669 Marvett Corr, 
exiv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 274 You have 5a +. capacity of 
straitning the project. 1719 De For Crusoe 11. v. 106 To 
deprive them of the eapockty of ever returning. 1991 
Saeaton Edystone L. § 90 That there should be a level 
area..or the capacity of making such a one. 182g MeCuL.- 
tocu Pol. Econ. 1, 23 Countries possessed of the greatest 
capacities of improvement. 1830 Daupeny Afow. The. v. 
(ed. 2) 159 A capacity for infinite division. 

+8. Hence 70 be in, put into or out of a capa- 
city: i.e. a position which enables, or renders 


capable, Ods. 

1649 Jer, Tayior Gi. Zxentp, 1. vi. 17 He instantly, if 
he be in capacity, leaves the wife of his bosom. 1669 Mar- 
VELL Com, Cxxxi. Wks. 1872-5 II, 296 The House..not..in a 
capacity to finish that bill before their meeting in February. 
a 1692 Woop Life (1848) 23 Being just ..in capacity of 
spending the remainder of his dayes in ease and quietness, 
he died. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. xiii. 352 The capacity we 
were then in, of settling ourselves at Mindanas. 1725 De 
Fos Voy, round World (840) 282 Not willing to put our- 
selves out of a capacity of planting further. 1804 Duncan 
Yvident 1, 185 Our {galley) alone was in a capacity to 
begin the engagement. — . 

6. Position, condition, character, relation. 

a@1649 Cras, I. Wks. 295 He should be in a capacity of 
Honor, 26gg Forrer Ch, Hist. mt. 9_In what capacity 
these Jews came over, [ finde not, xgx0 Popz Left. in Wks. 
V. 84, 1 am..dead in a natural capacity..dead in a poetical 
capacity .. and dead in a civil capacity, 1747 Hervey 
Medit. & Contempt. (1818) 266 The moon is .. ready to act 
in the capacity of a guide. 1835 Bucnanan Ch, Estadlishm. 
i.g Channels through which the mind of a people, in their 
collective capacity, can be expressed. 1848 MacauLay /ist. 
Lng. 1. 364 King, in his individual capacity, had very 
little to give. x87x Charac. iv. (1876) 111. 

+b. Relation, tenor, sense (of words). Obs. 
z7zo Watertanp Vind. Christ's Divin. 102 Trenzus 
understood: those Texts. .in that Capacity. 

10, Law. Legal competency or qualification. Zo 
be tn capacity: to be legally qualified. 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 66 Capacite in the Iawe to pur- 
chase, take, and resceyue..possessiouns, «1626 Bacon Use 
Cont, Law (1636) 42 Persons attainted of felony or treason, 
have no capacity in them to take, obtaine, or 5 
1641 Terms de la Ley 44 Capacitie is when a man, or bodie 
politicke or corporate is able to oe or take lands or other 
things, or to sue actions. 1768 BLacustone Coma. II. 497 
The ecclesiastical court is the judge of every testator’s capa- 
city. 184 StreenEn Laws Eng. 11. 406 The capacity of an 
alien may be enlarged by his becoming a denizen, 
Capacks, var. of Capax a. Obs. 

+ Capade (kipzd). [a. F. capade, f. cap head 
+2sDE.] In Aat-making =Bar sh? 12. 
x797 P, Wakerietp Mental Improv. (x8or) I. 85 These 


* pieces, or capades, as they are called, being formed in this 


manner. 31875 Ure Dict. Avis II. 784 The bat or capade. 
* Ca'pados. Ods. rare. [? F. *eape a dos‘ cape 
to back’ (but this does not appear in, French 
Dicts.). Halliwell says Cagtyhouse occurs in same 
sense in MS: Arundel 249, if. 88.) ?A hood ;’a 
piece’to protect the back of the neck. ° A a are 


CAP-A-PIE. 


" €2340 Gam § Gr, Kn. 186 In pe wyie Of a kyngez ca- 
jeden pat oes his swyre. Jéid. 572, & sythen a crafty 
capados, closed aloft, 

: ap-ambry : see Cop, 

Cap-a-pie (kepap/-), ado. Also 6-9 cap(e- 

a-pele, (7 capp-a-pe, cap a. pea, capape(e, 
7~9 cap a pied, etc.). [OF. cag a pie head to 
foot, mod.F. de pied en cap] From head to 
foot : in reference to arming or accoutring. - 
" rgzg Lo. Berners Jroiss. I, ccccxvii. He Harnessed men 
cape a pe, lyke men of armes, 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § 
£. Vii. 28 the rest all in bright harnesse capa pe. 1640 
Futter Adel Rediv., Berengarius (1867) 1. 3 Confessors 
of the truth accoutred capp-a-px with undaunted cou a 
x6g0 Butwer Anthropomet, Pref., Thus Capa peia is that 
Gallant great. 2682 Bunyan Holy War 55 To arm you 
with capsa-pe for your body. 12751 SmouLerr Per, Pic. 
(779) If, ixiti. 204° There was no possibility of furnishing 
them cap-a-pee at Antwerp, 1848 Mrs, Jameson Sacr. § 
Leg. Art (1850) 240 Mounted and armed cep-2-pie. 

Caparison (kipz'risen), Also 7 caparisson, 
-izon, 8 -ason. [a. earlier F. caparasson, now 
caparazon, a. Sp. caparazoit, Pg. caparagao, accord- 
ing to Littré, an augm. of med.L. caparo chaperon 
(a sort of cape worn by old women, etc.), deriv. of 
ca~a Care. See also CobPERISON, J 

I. A cloth or covering spread over the saddle or 
harness of a horse, often gaily ornamented ; hous- 
ings, trappings; also of other beasts of burden. 

x60z Fursecks Pandectes 66 To esteeme..a horse by his 
trappinges and caparison. 1627 Lisander & Calista x. 210 
Seeing him without any caparison or other coverture but 
his saddle. xqgr Jouxson Ramdl. No. 120 ?6 He covered 
his horses with golden caparisons. 1845 Srocqueter 
Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 307 Elephants, with .. rich 
caparisons, and gorgeously painted trunks, 

+b. Akind of defensive armour for a horse. Ods. 

1598 Haxtuyt Moy. 1. 62 Some of them haue. .caparisons 
for their horses made of leather, artificially doubled or 
trebled vpon their bodies. 1753 Cuampers Cyc? s,v., An- 
tiently, the caparasons were a kind of iron armour, where- 
with horses were covered in battle. 

2. transf. The dress and ornaments of men and 
women ; equipment, outfit. Also fig. 

1598 Pasguslt’s Ret, 4 Spangled and trapt with a full ca- 
parison of the ornaments of this present age. x6xr SHaks. 
Wint, Tow. iii, 27, 1634 Hevwoon Lane. Witches w. 

_ Wks, 1874 LV. 224 You have..furnisht her with all the Ca- 

risons that she hath worne. 1749 Smottett Regicide ut. 

iv. (R.) My heart groanes Beneath the gay caparison. 1868 

Mitman St. Panl’s vi. 112 A. rigidly restrictive caparison 
of the human mind. 

Caparison (kapzrrisen), v. [a. F. caparas- 
sone-r, f. the sb.J trans. To put trappings on ; 
to trap, deck, harness. Also fg. 

1394 Suaxs, Rich, [17, v, iii, 289 Come, bustle, bustle. 
Caparison my horse. a 1797 W. Mason 2p. Sir WW. Chant 
Jers, O let the Muse attend thy march sublime And with 
thy prose caparison her rhyme. 1822 Byron Werner wv. i, 
He shall be straight caparison’d. 

Hence Capa‘risoned ff/. a, Capa'risoning 
vb]. sb. and ppl. a. Capa‘risonment, rare. 

1600 Suaks. 4. ¥. Z, ut, ii, 205 Though I am caparison’d 
like a man, 1623 Sir I’, Cottineton in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 
284 ITI. rg2, 184x Evruinstone Hest, Jud. 11, 343 Trains 
of caparisoned horses followed. 

Capar(s, obs. form of Caper sd,1 

+ Capa‘x, a. Obs. Also 6 capack(e)s. [a. OF, 
capax, 2, L. capax, f. capére to take: cf, Capace, 
Capactous.] Of capacity ; able and ready to take 
or receive ; capable. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 361 They scholde sende 
theire servauntes to the study, if thei. were capax of 
congnge (Trevisa able to leme}. 1483 Caxron Gold. Leg. 
a Goo fight and be capax of perylles. r49x — Vitas 

‘atr. (W. de W.) 11, 282 a, Was capax and redy to receyue 
the euerlastyng blysse._ ¢ 1530 Reprorve Play Wit § Se. 
(1848) 2 Yoong, paynefull, tractable and capax. xg56 J. 
Hevwoon Spider § F. xv. 49 Sure I-can no false knacks, 
Alas, master spyder; ye be to capacks, 

+Cap-bar, -~barre, Sc. Obs.'= Capstan bar. - 


ie xgso Aderd, Regist, (Jam.) Serving of schippis with cape _ 


KES. 7 

+ Ca‘p-case. Obs. [?f. Cap sb.l or Care 50.1] 
1. A travelling-case, bag, or wallet. (Represent- 
ing the modern portmanteau or carpet-bag,) 

1577 Harrison £ugland.u. xvi. (2877) i 363 Feeling 
whether their cay or budgets be of anie weig it or not, 
by taking them downe from their sadics. x632 T. Detonev 
1. of Reading, (He] turned backe and called for a capcase 
which layin the Warehouse. _x64z Hixne ¥. Bruen 122 
‘Thus many gamblers bring a Castle into a cap-case. 

2. A receptacle of any kind ; a box, chest, casket, 
. case(L,-capsa). Also fig. . 


1597 Morte Introd, Mus: ee Your — iat barres you : 
some olde Organist. 2608 


haue robde out of the cap-case o: 
Deicen Belnanx Lond. Wks. 1884-5 III. 109 These Bawdy 
baskets .. walke with baskets or capcascs on their armes, 
.wherein they haue laces, pinnes, needles. , 1622 Burton 
Anat. Mel, in, iv. 1. if. (1651) 645 S. Philanus arm; .shut up 
in asilver-capéase. a 1623 Boys IVds. (1630) 259 Wormes 
shall haue their carcase, and vnthrifty heires their cap- 
case. 1627 Minpieton Changeling un. iv, "Iwill hardly 
buy a capcase for one’s conscience though. a3 

| Ca‘p-dates. ‘Perliaps Cape-dates’ (Nares). 
: a as athatos of Health (N.) Take .. halfe a quarter of 

+ Cape Geaip), sb1 “Obs. “Also 4. ape, 6 Se, 
oaip. [Early form of Core retained in north. dial. 


90 


“and Se. Cf, ONF. cape.] A cloale with 2 hood; 


a cloak or mantle generally; an. ecclesiastical 
cope. base 5 

poe Lay. 7782 A cnitht mid his capen [zzg0 cope], /2i¢. 
13097 He nom ane cape [rz50 cloke] of his ane enihte. 
¢ 50 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3523 ‘Thou sal be ful fayne For to 
hald my kapes sleue V I washe. 1423 Jas. 1. King’s 
Q. 1. viii, There saw I stand, in capis wyde and lang, 
A full grete nowmer, but thair hudis all, ¢1450 Nominale 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 72x Hee capa, acape, crszo Treat. Ga- 
Zaunt (W. de W.) xxvii, So sey capes as now be, & so few 

jod preestes, z56r in Ju. R. Wardr. Scotl, (1815) 156 
fam.) Nyne peces of caippis, chasubles, and tunicles, 

Cape (kzip), 6.2 [16th cad. F. cape (cape), 
ad. Sp. capa or It. cappa, in same sense, Cotgr., 
1611, has ‘cage, a shorte and: sleeveless cloake or 
garment, that hath instead of a cape, a capuche 
behind it’.] 

+1. A Spanish cloak (with a hood). Ods, 

1565-78 Cooper Zhesaur., Chlamys, a cloke : a Spanish 
cape. x580 Barer Adv. C 63 A spanishe cape: a cloke 
with an hoode. . - 

2. The tippet of a cloak or similar garment, 
being an additional outer piece attached to it at 
the neck and hanging loose over the shoulders 
(e.g. in old riding-cloaks, infants’ pelisses, etc.). 

1596 Suaks, Tam, Shr. ww. iii, 140, I said a gowne.. With 
asmall compast cape. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny IT. 199 Leaues 
..resembling the cape of a cloke, 1828 Byron Juan 1. 
exxxiv, The mountains..clap a wokecape on their mantles 
blue. 1828 Scott #. AL. Perth IIL. 39 Having the cape of 
(his riding cloak] drawn up. : 

3. A separate article of attire, being a kind of 
short loose sleeveless cloak, fitting round the neck 
and falling over the shoulders as a protection 
against rain or cold. Waterproof capes of this 
kind are in common use. 

(16xx in Heath Grocers’ Cone. (2869) 92 Or any other 
garments, safe only a cape of velnet.] 2758 Jounson Jdlex 

‘0. 49 ® 3 He... buttoned up his cape, and went forwards. 
1837 Hawtuorne Twice-told 7. (1852) II. xii. 190 To see 
the stream of ladies, gliding along the slippery sidewalks, 
with..quilted hoods, boas, and sable capes. 1862 Miss 
Yonce Cfess Kate vii. (1880) 70 Adelaide had meantime 
picked out a nice black silk cape. 1885 Zaw Rep. 14 
Queen's B. Div. By Such rain as they .. caught in their 
oilskin capes. Zod. A policeman in his waterproof cape. 
The fur capes at present worn by ladies, 

4. Comb., as cape-bonnet, -cloak, -coat. 

«1613 Oversury A IV ife (1638) 72 A picketooth in his 
Hat, a capecloak, and a long stocking. 2691 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 3631/4 A thin flaxen Hair’d Man, with a black Hi 
a brown Frize Ca - 1870 LoweLt Among my Bhs. 
Ser. 1, (1873) 247 ing secrets out of the mouth of one 
cape-bonnet into that of another. 

Cape (kz!p), 50.3 [ad. F. cap head, cape, ad. 
Pr, cap or It. cafo:—Romanic capo, for L. caput 
head, (The native Fr. repr. of Rom. cago is chef)] 
_1. A piece of land jutting into the sea ; a pro- 
jecting headland or promontory. 

1386 Cuaucer Pro/, 408 firom Gootlond to the Cape of 
ffynystere. x Enen Decades W. ind. 1. m. (Arb.) 75 
Inclosed on bothe sydes with capes or poyntes which re- 
ceaue the water, rg98 Haxtuyr Voy. I. 3rr A cape or 
headland called Sivetinoz, 2635 N. Canrenrer Geog. Del. 
u, xi. 189 A Promontorie. ,whose extremity is called a cape. 
1799 H. Hunter tr, Sé. Pierre's Stud. Nat, V1. 8 Between 

ape Horn and the Cape of Good-Hope. 18:2 Brron Ci. 
Har. u, x\, Childe Harold hail'd Leucadia’s cape afar, 

trans. § fig. x8g0 B. Tavior Eldorado xxxvii. (1862) 388 
We approached a cape of the mountains. 1860 Rusiain 
Mod, Paint. V. Pref. 6 Pieces of paper .. caten away ., in 
capes and bays of fragile decay. 

2. The Cape: some familiar headland ; es. the 
Cape of Good Hope in South Africa. Hence 
familiarly for Cage Colony, and ellipt. for Cape 
(colony) wine, wool, funids, etc. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. it. 642 Through the wide Ethiopian 
to the Cape. 1686 Lond. Gus. No. 2180/4 The 25th of 
June they all sailed from the Cape. ¢x800 Soutney Jz. 
script, xl, Vessels which must else have braved The for- 
midable Cape, and have essayed The perils of the Hyper- 
borcan Sea. «1845 Hoop Public Din. ti, Bucellas made 
handy, With Cape and bad Brandy, 2884 York. Her 
23 Aug. 7/2 Wool Markets... Capes are without improve- 
ment. 1884 Pall MallG. 1 Oct. 5/2 Capes .. were practi- 
cally unsaleable at the beginning of this week, investors 
fighting shy of the stock of a colony whose future, ctc. 
Afod, He has gone out to the Cape, to try sheep-farming, 

3. Cape Fly-avway (see quot.). 

1969 Vatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Terre de beurre, 
cape fly-away, a cant-phrase applied to any illusive appear- 
ance of land in the horizontal clouds. x867 Smytu Sailor's 
Word-tk., Cape Fiy-away, 3 cloud-bank’ on, the horizon, 
mistaken for land, which disappears as the ship advances. 

&. attrib. a. in sense 2, 28 in Cape door, region, 
wine,-etc.; esp. in numerous.names of animals, 
plants, etc. found at the Cape of Good Hope, as 
Cape aloes, ant-catér, ash, badger, ebony, heath, 
marmot, etc. ; Cape clouds (see quot.) ; Capa elk, 
the Eland ; Cape-gooseberry, Physalis pubescens ; 
Cape-hen, a-small kind of Albatross; Cape jas- 
mine, Gardenia florida ; Cope pigeon, a Petrel. 

x822 Burrowes Lncycl. V. 623/2 A *cape boor bestows no 
more labour on his farm than is absolutely necessary. 1880 


tes 


-Acnes Giperne Suv, Alcon & S. 269 The famous Magel- 
the’southern heavens. Sometimes they are - 


lanic Clotids in 
called the *Cape Clouds. x880 ‘Sitver & Co,’ S. A/rica (ed. 
‘g) 440 The *Cape Gooseberry is a species of winter cherry. 


. 


CAPELIN, 


2975 Daraysere in Phil. Trans, LXVIII. 408 An uncom. 
mon birdlike *Cape hen. x760 Ettis iid, LI. 932 The 
*Cape Jasmine. .is the most rare and beautiful shrub, that 
has yet been introduced into the European gardens. 1858 
Merc. Mar, Mag. V. 290 Albatrosses and *Cape Pigeons 
about. 1797 Hotcrort Stodberg’s Trav. 111, Ixxxiv.(ed.2) 
352, Lhave seen it drunk. .for red *Cape wine. _ 

b. attrib. and in. comb. in other senses; as 
cape-wise adv.; Cape weed, Roccella tinctoria ‘a 
dye lichen, obtained from the.Cape de Verde 
Islands’ (Zreas. Bot. 1866), _ Ae 

2849 TnorEau IVeck Concord Riv. 207 1 jutted over the 
stream cape-wise. . * . 

+ Cape, 564 OldZaw. [a. OF cafe sb. fem., ad, 
L. cage imperat. of capere to take.} Acjudicial wyrit 
(now abolished) relative to a plea of lands or 
tenements ; so named from its first word. Divided 
into cage magnune, or the grand cape, and cape 
paruum, or petit cape. 

{rope Baitton mi. § 4 A respouns par le graunt Cage ct 
par le petit. ¢vanzs?. To answer by the great and little 
Cafe.) 1588 Frauxce Lewiers Log. 1. xit. 55 Replevyne 
of land upon a id cape in olde time. 264: Yermes 
de ja Ley s.v., Grand Cape lyeth before apparance, and 
petit Cape after .. By the grand Cape the tenant is sume ° 
moned to answerto the default, and over to the demandant : 
Petit Cape summoneth the tenant to answer to the default 
onely. x7o6in Pumurs. . 

+ Cape, 56.5 Obs. exc, dial. [var. of Cap (see 
To b). Cr. also Cope, CorEsTonz.] Top. 

1650 Howewt Girafi's Rev. Naples 22 To negotiate with 
the cape leadersof the  omgraed 1796 W. AlarsHaty Yorksh. 
(ed. 2) I, 203 Setting the plants behind the ‘cape-sod’, or 
first-turned spit. 1822 H. &. Srrickcaxn Agric. E. Riding 
99 Turning the cape-sod, and planting the quickwood. 

+ Cape, v.1 Waut. Obs. Also 5-7 cap. [app. 
more or less directly, f. F. cap cape, also ‘the 
forepart of a ship, in relation to the direction 
which it is following, as ‘ porter le cap au nord”’ 
(Littré),] d¢r. To head, keep a course, bear up; 
to drift. Said of sailors and of ship. 

c1goo Dunnar in Maitland Poems 133 (Jam.) That ye man 
cap be wind and waw. 1513 Douctas vets 11, viii. 125 
The port quham to wecappit wasfulllarge. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scot. 1. cay Sum with ane torss la capand~on the 
wynd. 2629 Carr. Saati Seasnan’s Gram.ix. 41 Experience 
to try her drift, or how she capes. 173076. Baitey, Cap.. 
used of a ship, in the ‘Trials of the running or setting of 
currents, 1867 SuytH Sazlor’s Word-bk. s.vy How does 
she cape? How does she lie her course? 

Hence Ca‘ping wd/. sb. 

2594 Davis Seaman's Secrets (x607)40 The ship. .may 
make her way 2 or 3 points from her caping, 

+ Cape, v.2 Obs, [a. mod.Du. agen to take, 

ilfer, plunder ; 4e kaap varen to go a privateer: 
ing :-see Caper sb.3 Cf. also Cap 2.2: but it is 
uncertain whether there is any original connexion.] 
To take or seize as a privateer ; a/so, to goa priva- 
teering. Hence Caped Zf/. a., Ca'ping v0, sd. 

1676 Row Supp. Blair's Autobiog. xi. (1848) 489 Some of 
our grandecs get much by their-caping: 192 Woprow 
Hist. Ch. Scotl. 1, 220 (Jam.) Some private persons made 
themselves rich by caping or privatccring upon the Dutch. 
2789 Fountaisnate Decisions 1. 80 (Jam.) The buyers of 
caped goods in England are not liable in restitution. 

ape, v.3, var. of KEP to catch. . 

a 1802 Lanckin x. in Child Ballads w. 332/2 A bason..To 
cape this ladic’s blood. 

ape, Sc. f. Cope; occas, var. Car sd, 

Caped (kéipt}, a. [f. Cape si. + -Ep2,] Having - 
a cape; clad in a cape. a : 

e550 Pride & Abuse Wom. 119 in Hazl. £. P. P. WV. 239 
A cat casso¢, Moche lyke a players gowne. 1589 Pappe 
w,, Hatchet Dijh, In a cap'de'cloake, 2784 Netw Speed, 
I. 4/1 The treble-caped great coatand belt. 1859 Sata 7%, 
round Clock (1861) 362 A hackney coachman’s many-caped 
coat. 1886 T. Harpy in Atheneum 16 Oct. s01/3 Quaintly 
attired in_caped cloak, knee-breeches, and buckled shoes. 

Caped, pl. a.: see Care v.2 yee 

Capel (ké'p'l). A/in, Also caple. <A com- 
posite stone of. quartz, schorl, and homblende, 
oceurring-in the walls of tin and copper lodes 
(Raymond Aitng ‘Gloss. gt Bist 

80x, Hircuixs in Pit, Traus, XCI. 162 The copper 
lode is filled with by ee of ore and stony matter, thelatter 
of which is here {in Cornwall] called Caple. °° .: 


+Capel2, cappell. d/h. Obs. [ad. L* 


‘capella, app. 80 used in med.L, by alchemists ; sce 


Du Cange.] -?A, kind of large crucible. 
1g27 ANDREW Brunswyke's Déistyll, Waters Aija, Ye 
must have cappellys of whyte claye. .comonly halfe a yerde 


. wyde and depe. did. Aijb, As brode and longe as the” 


cappell or fornays is. 1783 Cuamners Cyel. Supp. IT. 

Plate re Cappels, [1881 RayMonp Jfining Gloss., Capella, 

Spanish, cupelling furnace} "-"" 2+ ne 
Capel 3, variant of Cartz, Ods., a horse. 


y Capelet (ke ety. Also capellet. fa. F. 
ca; 


et, Picatd for chapelet, fromthe resemblance 

to a wreath.] A wen-like swelling on the heel of 
a horse’s hock, or on the point of the elbow. 

1931-1800 Batwey, Capelé. 197975-Asit, Cafelet. 1992 

Ossatoistone Brit. Sportsut, 93/2 Capellet, in horses, 2 

particular swelling to which they are subject. 3847 in 


- Crate. . 1864 in Wenster, 


Capelet, obs. form of CuaPLeT. - 
Capelin, caplin (ks pélin, keeplin). Also 
7 coapline, -ling, 7-9 capeling, 8 -elan, caplein, 


CAPELINE. | 


gcapalan. [= Fr. capelan, caplan, Sp. capelan.] 
A. small fish very similar to a smelt, found on 
the coast of Newfoundland, and much used as a 
bait for cod, - : 

1620 J. Mason New/oundland s, June hath Capline a fish 
much resembling Smeltes in forme andeating, 16a3 Wxit- 
Bourne Newfoundland 8 The Riuers. .are stored with.. 
Launce, Capelin, Cod, and Trouts, Zbéd. 89 Capeling. 2753 
Cuasirs Cyc?, Supp, Cagelax, 1823 in W. Cobbett Rur. 

Rides (1885) I. 397 Innumerable sniall fry slip down unper- 
ceived, like caplive down the throats of the sharks, 286r 
Huime tr, Mogtin-Tandon 1 ur. i. 102 Other Gadoids .. 
the Haddock, the Capalan. x86x L. None Jcebergs 53 
Four or five whales. .were feeding upon the Capelin, 

Capeline. (kapélin). In 5 capleyne, 
pelline, cappeline. { . FE, capeline, ad. Tt. (or 
med.L.) cap(p Jeliina little hat, dim. of cappella 
(see CHAPEL), dim. of cap(f)a Car, Carn.) 

1. ‘A small skull-cap of iron worn by archers 
in the Middle Ages’ (Fairholt). Obs. (exc. Hist.). 

¢1470 Henry Wallace ui. 88 Asteylle capleyne in his bonet 
bat mar. 1834 PLancut Srit, Costume 204 The skull-caps 
of steel, called capellines [temp, Edw. IV.}. 

2. Sterg. A bandage, which by its arrangement 
forms a kind of cap or bonnet. 

1706 in Puituirs. x7gx Phil, Trans, XLVII. x1. 270, 1 
bound the head with a strong ine. ote. A bandage 
peculiar to the head. 1783 Cuannens Cyc/. Supp., Capeline, 
a kind of bandage used by the French surgeons im cases of 
amputations ; consisting of a roller with two equal heads. 

3. A lady’s-hat; also, a woollen hood of loose 
texture, worn by. ladies in going to or from an 
evening entertainment. (From mod.Fr.] 

[xgg5_ Asx, Cafeline (from the French), 2 woman's hat 
adorned with feathers.] 1868 Houme Lee 3. God/rey Ixix. 
412 She. .drew the. .capeline. over her head, . 

iiCapella (kipe'la). [1.cagel/a she-goat.] Proper 
name of a star of the first magnitude in Auriga. 

1682 Sm T. Browne Chr, Mor. 121 The time might come 
when capella, a noble northern star, would have its motion 
in the equator. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. lxii, a4 We 
read..that Capella, which is now pale blue, was red. 

Capella: see CHAPEL. 

+Cape'llane. Ods. [ad. late and med. L. 
capellanus. Cf. It. cappellano, F. capelan, chape- 
Zatz chaplain.] a. A keeper of the sacred relics. 
b, One who Officiates in a chapel; a chaplain, 

@ 166 Furier, The dignities and duties of the precentor, 
Srerist, subsacrist, capellane, ostiary. 1827 Gent, Mag. 
XCVIL 1. 54x At that time forty shillings a year was a 
common stipend for a capellane. 

Cap 16, var, of CAPELINE. 

Capelovcracy. [f. Gr. xémpdos shop-keeper + 
-rparia rule.] The shopkespine ‘interest’ or class. 

x8qx Lytron:iVé §& AZorn. (2851) 236 A milliner's house 
(shop, to outward appearance, it was not), evincing,, its de- 
gree above the Capelocracy, to use a certain classical neo- 

logism, by a brass plate, 1853 — J/y Nouvel (Hoppe), The 
triumph of the capelocracy. 

+ Cape-me:xchant. Olds, Also Oap-. [app. 
an adaptation of some foreign title in caf or cazo, 
meaning ‘head merchant’ or ‘ head of the traders’.] 
An old name for the supercargo in early voyages ; 
also the head merchant in a factory. (Smyth.) 
* | x6x3 Purcuas Piler., Descr. India (1864) 156.The Cape- 


ca- 


Merchant Floris performed a sworthy exploit, x627 Carr. 
Sontn Seaman's Grait. viii. '34 The ‘Cape-merchant or 
Purser hath the charge of all the soune or mer- |. 


chandize, 1697 Dampizr Voy. (x729) I. 272 Cape-Merchant, 
or BcpesGange of Capt. Swan's Ship. 2708 Kersey, 
Cap-Meychant, 17ax-x800 in Batrey. 


b. fg. 
+ 1g8r- } Bou Haddon's Answ. Osor. 138b; They -. did: 


admitte Grace to be cape marchaunt (as it were) with Free- 


will, . 1639 Futter Holy War 19 The French .. were the 
cape-merchants in this adventure [Crusades]. 1649 SELDEN 
Laws Eng, u. vii. (2739) 39 The King shewed himself the 
Cape-Merchant of the world. . A 

Caper (kz'pax), 53.1 Forms :.c. with -s in sing. 
and £/ 4 caperis,, 4-6 cap(p)aris, -es, 6-7 ca- 
Peres, -ers, -ars, cappers; 8, without -s in sizzg, 
6-9 caper, 7 capar; -y. (from Fr.) 5-7 capres. 


(ME. cageris, caperes, a. L. capparis, a, Gr. nén- 


apis ;'in OF. caspi'es, mod.Fr. cépre, It. cappero. | 


The final s being treated as the peal Sign, esp. in 
sense 2, was at length dropped in the singular. 
Cf. F. cdpres in Littré] . : Ale é 
‘L.A shrub (Cagparis spinosa) in habit ‘ofgrowth 
like the common bramble, abundant on walls and 
rocky oo in the South of Europe. : 
136a Wyciir Zecles. xii. 5 The erbe caperis [2388 capparis] 
shal be scatered. *zsgx Turner Herbal H iij b,* Capers 
Js a‘pricky bushe. 3878 Lyte Dodoeus vi. xviii. 680 The 
‘Caper is a prickley plant or bush almost lyke the Bramble. 
2597 Geraro Herbal 1. poe ee Itis ganerally called 
Cappers in most languages ; in English Ca pers, Caper,and 
Capers, ' 2688 R. Homme Armoury tt. 102/2 
weak woody stalk. 275: Cuampers Cyci,, Caper, Cap- 
Paris, 3881, Corvh, Mag. Mar. 315-In sheltered nooks the 
-Caper hangs her beautiful purpureal snowy bloom. 8 
. (usually in 4/.)° ‘The flower-buds of the same, 
gathered for pickling, ---: - : 
1481-90 For 
my Lord. .xxij. Ib. capres, 1866 Gascoicne Supposes, Wks. 
(1587) 58, I will go into the towne and buy oranges, olives, 


and cappers, 64x Suckiinc Let. 56 The Capers which 
will make my 


Lord of Dorset goe ftom the’ Table, ~1732_ 


Capers hath a | 


Howard Housel. Bhs. (1841) 31x He bout-for - 


_As ifit danced or capered up and . 
; ing and capering like a kid. 1768 Tucker -|~ 


91 


ARBUTHNOT Jules of Diet I. Capers, astringent and 
diuretic. 1882 Gardez 9 Sept. 233/1 The Capers of commerce 
are the flower-buds ed while in a young state. 

3. Capucine, Capuchin Capers, Euglish Capers: 
the seed-vessels of the Nasturtium (Zropxo/um 


ioe see CAPUOINE), or of the Caper Spurge 
(Zuphoriia Lathyris), gathered for pickling ; also 
the plants themselves. 

1693 Evenyn De fa Quint. Compl. Gard. U1. 189 Capu- 
cine-Capers, or Nasturces, are annual Plants. 1721-1800 
Baer, Capuchin Capers, a plant called Nasturces. 1750 

oHNSoN Lamibi, No. 51 ® 12 The art of making English 

sper she has not yet persuaded herself to discover. 
. A sort of scented tea. 

1864 W. Woop Ws. about Tea 10 Scented Teas..a close 
twisted round shot-like leaf, termed Caper. 1883 Daily 
News 27 July 6/8 Tea..scented Caper sd. toxs. o3d. 

5. attrib., as in caper-berry, -bush, -plant, -sazice, 
-shrub, -tree; also caper-bean = dean-caper (see 
BEAN) ; caper-bush, caper-plant, caper-spurge, 
different names of Luphorbia Lathyris; caper- 
tree, Busbechia arborea of New South Wales. 

1885 Bitz (R. V.) Zccles. xii. 5s The *caper-berry shall fail. 
1673 Ray Trav, (1738) Il. 14, I found nothing by the way 
but a few *Caper-bushes, 1807 Pinkerton dfed. Geog. 
Abr. (1811) 209 The rocks on the [Spanish] coast .. abound 
with samphire..vetch, caper bush. 1882 A. J.C. Hare in : 
Ga. Words Mar. 185 The beautiful *caper plant, which is 
the hyssop of Scripture. 199 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Righis 
of Kings Wks, 1812 II. 431 Dear as, to Legs of Mutton, 

Caper-Sauce. 1609 Binte (Douay) Lccles, xii. 5 The *caper- 
tree shal be destroyed. , ‘ H 

Caper (ketpas), sé.2 [app. abbreviated from 
Caprroxe sb.: Florio has It. ‘ cagriola a capriole 
or caper in dancing’. Cf. the vb.; also caé from 
cabriolet.] _A frolicsome leap, like that of a play- 
ful kid ; a frisky movement, esf, in dancing ; said 
also of horses; fig: a fantastic proceeding or freak. 

1sgz Greene Ufst. Court, in Hart, Afisc. (Malh,) 11. 248 
You, Maister Usher of the dauncing schoole..stand upon 
your tricksand capers. 1600 SHaxs. A.V... iv. 55 We 
that are true Louers, runne into strange capers. 1712 Pore 
Spect. No. 408? 5 An Hour in Secret, wherein he had his 

Prisks and Capers. 1856 Orasren Slave States 68 Jane 
{a horse] gave a little sympathizing caper. . 

b. Zo cut a caper or capers: to dance in a 
frolicsome way, to act fantastically. + Zo cut a 
caper on nothing: to be hanged. 

z6or Suaxs. Zwved. N. 1 iii. 129 And, Faith, I can cut 
acaper. 7s, And I can cut the mutton too’t. 69x Woop 
Ath, Oxon, 11. /262 By his high dancing and cutting of Ca- 
pers .. he did .. spraina vein, Motrevux Rabelais w. 
xvi, Two of the honestest Gentlemen in Catchpole-land had 
been made to cut a Caper on nothing, x711 STesie Speci. 
No. 4 ?8 He can Dance, though he does not cut Capers. 
1826 Disraili Viv. Grey y. xv. 260 Executing splendid 
somersets, and cutting every species of caper. 

2. Comb, oaper-cut, the culting of a caper; 
caper-cutting @, that cuts capers; caper-wit- 
ted @., of frivolous or unsteady mind. 

ax626 Fretcner Love's Pilgr.. My poor child .. Your 
caper-cutting son has run away with. «1670 Hacker Ads. 
Wiiliams 1. 227 (D.) Whatsoever any caper-witted_man 
may observe. x875 Brownine Aristoph. Agol. 361 Those 
flute-girls—trash who. .fed eye with caper-cuts, 

-+ Carper, sb.3 Obs: exc. Hest. [a, mod.Du. 
Aaper privateer, corsair, f. hapen, HE. Tris. kapen to 
take away, steal, rob, plunder (see Carn v.2).} 

“L A privateer (also caper-vessel) 5 the captain of 
a privateer; a corsair. * 

1657 CoLvIL Whig’s Supplic. (169s) 23 Capers bringing in 
their prizes, Commons cursing new excises. 1666 LAMONT 
Diary (1810) 243 Divers persons contributed to the reakin; 
out of smaller Vessels to-be capers. 1667 (did. 246 
caper vessel .. did spleit on upon the Sands. 2668 7veady 
in Magens Jzserances (1755) II. 447 The Captains and 
Capers shall. .give good and sufficient Security. 182x Sco1t 
Pirate xxvi, Brenda. .ran from her like a Spanish merchant- 
man from a Dutch caper. 


F ¢ fee. x19 D'Unrer, Fills V. 349 Wit Capers, play Sharpers, 


loud Bullies - . 

+2, A captor, seizer.. Se. Obs. 

1759 FouNTAINHALL Decisions 1. 333 (Jam.) The oft’ de- 
bated cause of the Ca; of the two prize Danish ships.. 
that they were free ships, but that the Capers had probable 
grounds to bring them up. 

-Caper (ketpox), sb£ Sc. Also kaper. [a. 
Gael. ceapatre piece of bread. and butter.] ‘A 
piece of oatcake and butter with a slice of cheese 
on it (Jamieson). . 

,-x83g Clan Albin I. orx (Jam.) Hugh..1 gave you a 
kaper, and a crogan of milk. 2818 Tysal Sons'of Rob Roy 
107 She gave the deponent .. bread, -butter, and cheese, 
which they’¢all a caper, : 

Caper (kétpar), sb.5 slang. (Seé quot.) , 

x85t Mayvnew Loud Labour 1.287 And capers (chorister 
boys and ballet-girls).. ee 7 

Caper (képs), v1 [app. abbreviated from 
Capnriote v.: Florio has It. ‘ capriolave to caper 
or.capriole’. Cf. the sb.] “dtr. To dance or leap 
in: a frolicsome manner, to skip for merriment ; to 
‘prance asa horse. Also avith abort, away. ~. 

1588 Suaxs, L. L. LZ, v. ii. 113 The third he caper’d, and 
cried All goes well. 3635 SwAN Séce. J%, yn ii. (1643) gaz 
down. “z69r Bovte ks. _ 
TI. 282 (R.) Da i 
Zt. Nat. ‘(x8s2) Tl. 445, The complete horseman .. may 
let ‘him -sometimes ice and and curvet. -803 
“Maz. Encewornt-Aforad T. vill. 50 A number of people 


CAPERNAITE. 


capering about. 1847 Barnas Jugol. Leg. (1877) 168 

Capering awayin a Spanish bolero, 1859 ‘Tesnivson. laine 

788. Making a roan horse caper and curvet For pleasure, 
b. cransf. and fg. of a singer or singing bird. 

1593 H. Surrn Sern. I. 410 A nightingale. .quavers and 
Capers and trebles. 1 Doutann Ornith. Microl. 88 
The Italians .. caper with their voyces, 1850 Bracuie 
schylus I. Pref. 6 The old Hellenic dialect can caper 
gracefully through movements, that..would twist our Eng- 
lish tongue into. .dislocation. 

+ Caper, v. Ods.2 (f. CAPER sb3] To privateer. 
See Caperer and CaPerinc. 

+ Carperate, v. Obs. [f. L. cagerat- ppl. stem 
of capera-re in same sense.) zvazs. To wrinkle. 
b. zntr. To frown. Hence Ca-perated poi. a. 

1623 Cockeram, Caferate, to frowne, 1657 Tomtixson 
Renou's Disp. 372 Its pill more crasse, rugous, and cape. 
rated. 193: Bat.ey II. Cagerated, wrinkled like a goat’s 
horn. 1775 in Ast. 

Capercailye, capercailzie (kxparkéilyi, 
-ketlzi). Sc. Forms; 6-9 capercailye, -llie, -ly, 
-le, capercalse, -calye, -calzeane (-callzie), 7 
-kelly, 7-9 -caley, -cally, 8 -coille, -colze, -colly, 
(cobberkely), 9 capercailzie, -kayle, cniper- 
eaillie. [Corruption of the Gael. name capzeld 
colle (kapal kg'l¥e) great cock (4. horse) of the 
wood (cor/le= genitive of coll wood). The /s for 
7 is a 16th c. Sc. way of representing 7 moudlld, 
as in Sc. spudye, Fr. espoutlle spoil, and is properly 
represented by /y.} 

The Wood-grouse ( Zefrao uvogallus), the largest 
of European gallinaceous birds; the male is also 
called Mountain Cock or Cock of the Woods. 
Formerly indigenous in the Scottish Highlands, 
where, after having become extinct, it has‘ again 
been introduced from Scandinavia. 

1536 BELLENDEN Crem, Scot, (1821) 1. Introd, 42 Caper- 
cailye, ane foul mair than ane ravin quhilk leiffis allanerlic 
of barkis of treis. 1596 i - Datryecetr. Leslie's Hist. Scotl. 
(1885) 39 ‘The Capercalze. with the vulgar peple, the horse 
of the forest. 1630-56 Sir R. Gorvon Hist. Lard. Suthd, 
In these fforests. ther isgreat store of partriges, pluivers, 
capercaleys, ©1730 Burt Lett. NV. Sco¢l. (1818) 11, 71 The 
Cobberkely which is sometimes called a wild turkey. 1797 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. XX. 307 (Inverness) The caper coille or 
wild turkey was seen in Glenmoriston about go years ago. 
x799 R. Jameson Ballad, Ld. Kenneth § Ellinony, The 

aiper-caillie and Tarmachin, Craw'd crouse on hill and 
muir, 1830 Lyetn Princ. Geol. (1875) LI. ut. xlii. 460 ‘Lhe 
larger capercailzies .. had_been quite destroyed. 1884 Q. 
Vicroria Sfore Leaves 50 Saw a capercailzie, of which there 
are many here. r 

+ Ca-perclaw, variant of CLAPPERCLAW. 

1589 Hay any Work (1844) 60 His Bishopdome was reason- 
ably caperclawed. 

Caper-cousin, corruption of CaTER-cousIN. 

+ Caperdew'sie, caperdo'chy. 04s. (opp. 
corruptions of CaAPraDooHIO.] The stocks ; prison. 

x600 Hevwoon 1 Zaw. /V, tv. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 72 My 
son’s in Dybel here, in Caperdochy, itha gaol. Jééd. 1. 1. 
86 He’s in Capperdochy, Ned, in Stafford Jail, for a rob- 
bery. 1663 Butter “ud. 1, 1, 832, [here engage myself to 
loose ye And free your heels from caperdewsic. 

ay coed (két-paroz). [f. Caper v.+-ER1L] 

1. One who capers. 

1693 DrypENn Fivenal, The nimble caperer on the cord. 
ites Sivnon Walia x, Columbia's caperers to the warlike 
whoop. dese 
2. A caddis-fly (Phzyeanea); from its flight, 

x8sg Kincstey Glaucus (1878) 208 Caperers and sandflies. 
1863 — HWater-bab. 80 Fly away as a caperer, on four 
fawn.coloured wings, with long legs and horns, 

+ Caperer = Carer sb.3, privateer. 

1676 W. Row Conin, Blair's Autobiog, xii. (1848) 508 At 
this time our caperers set to sea. 

+Caperhay, v. Ods. [?£ Caper v.+ Har a 
kind of country-dance.] 

1600 Look About You in Hazl. Dodsiey VII. 421 Come, 
caperhay, set all at six and seven. 

aperik, var. of CAPRIKE, Obs. 

Capering (kérporin), vb/. sb. [f. Carer o.+ 
-incl] Frolicsome dancing or leaping. : 

bs Larston Sco. Villanie 193 To shew his capring 
skit? 2793 W. RoBerts ~on No, 84 The leaping and 
capering she [the harej displays. 1868 HELrs Kealmak xv. 
(1876) 410 Not to be indulged in caperings of their own, 

+Carpering, vi. sb.2 Obs. [f. Carer v2 + 
-Inc1,]  Privateering. .. 

1696 W. Row Contin. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 492 The 
Scots capeting did not a little irritate the Dutch. 

Ca‘pering, #77. a. [f Caren v. + -1ne?] 

That capers, dancing. ; ; 
. 1895 Maruuam Str 2. Griniule xxiv, A winde-taught ca- 
pring Ship. asg7 xsé Pz. Ret. jr. Paruass. v. i. 14x8 A 
capringe page. 1698 Rowe daub. Stepm. Prol. 21 Nor 
capering monsieur from Active France. 1828 Scorr J. Jy. 
Perth ti, Those gallants, with their capering horses. 

Hence Ca'pexingly adv. cay 

1641 Bron Fou. Crew t. Wks, 1873 III. 
most capringly. a ee * 
 Caperis, -es, obs. flrof CAPER 56.1, the plant. 

Capernaite -(kipsmepit). - Also 6 capar- 
naite. - [f. Capernaun a town of Galilee +-ITE.] 
An inhabitant of:Capernaum; ence (with refer- 
encé to Johi-vi.-52) A controversial designation 


366 Most crowse 


_ for.a.believer.in transubstantiation. . : 


12-2 


CAPERNOITIE. 


-Hence*} Caperna‘itan s}., Capernaitic a., Ga- 
pernai‘tical a, Cape:rnaitically adv., + Ca- 
pernwitish @., + Capernize v. (All frequent in 
the doctrinal polemics of the 16th & 17th c.) 

i549 Rinotey Deter. Sacrament Wks, (1841) 175 They 
which affirm transubstantiation are indeed right Sacramen- 
taries and Capernaites. 1579 FuLKe Heskins’ Parl, 217 
To be Caparnaites. 1642 Racers Naaman 230 Call- 
ing them Capernaits and Carnall. 166 S. Fisner_Spir. 
Verities Rev. Wks, (1679) 85: No High-climbing_Caper-. 
naites..can ever soar high enough to enter, 264: Mitton 
Anintady., (1851) 234 O race of Capernaitans..capable onely 
of loaves and belly-cheere! 1880 tr. Hagenbach's fist. 
Chr. Doctr. II, 338 Cardinal Humbert was carried so far... 
as to interpret the phrase [This is my body] in the peste 
Capernaitic manner. 1882-3 Scuarr Relig. Encycl. IT, 2368 

the carnal Capernaitic misunderstanding. 1563-87 Foxe 

A. § J, (1684) II. 7/2 The absurd, gross, and Capernaitical 
opinion of the new Schoolmen, «1656 Br. Hatz Rem, Wes. 
(1660) 192 They will admit of [no] other then a grosse caper- 
naiticall sence. 1640 Sir E, Derinc Prop. Sacr. (1644) 41 
Forbear this carnall barbarisme of eating our Saviours body 
thus Capernaitically. 1643 Herre Axsw. to Fernez A 
Capernaitish following the King for loaves. 1624 A. Darcie 
Birth Heresies xxi. 98 Did he determen we should hereby 
Capernize & Nicodemize, to..make doubt of Gods power? 

Capernoitie (kepamoiti), sb. Sc. [Etymo- 
logy unknown.] Head, noddle. Hence perhaps 
Capernoi-ty a., Capernoi-ted a., ‘ crabbed, irrit- 
able, peevish’ (Jam.); slightly affected in the 
head by drinking, muddle-headed, wrong-headed ; 
also Capernoi-tedness. 

1719 W. Hamu.ron £f. ii. in Ramsay's Whs., 1 thought I 
shoud turn capernoited. 1769 Herp Sc, Songs II. 23 Sheis 
,.Sae capornoytie, and sae bonny. 1819 St. Patrick IIL. 42 
(Jam.) His capernoitie’s no oure the bizzin’ yet wi’ the sight 
of the Loch fairies. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. ii, Caper- 
noited maggots and nonsense. 1832-53 !VAistle-Binkie (Sc. 
Songs) Ser. u, Of the stark aquavite they baith lo’ed a 
drappie, And when capernutie then aye unco happy. 

Caperoile, -oilie, 5c. The Heath-pea (Oro- 
bus tuberosis), or CARMELE. 

1795 Statist. Acc. Scot. (Lanark) XV.8 (Jam.) Carameile 
or 


‘aperoiles—the root so much used in diet by the ancient 
Caledonians. 


Caperon, obs. var. of CHAPERON a hood. 
Capersome (kélpaisdm), a. [f. CAPER v. + 


pet Given or inclined to capering. 
1852 Airp Life D, Moir in Motr’s Wks. 1. 29 We are ina 


frivolous capersome humour, 1857 HeavyseGe Sau? (1869) 
206 I’ve never seen a cat..more capersome. 

Capes (kéips), sd, gl. north. dial. and Sc. 
a. Grains of corn to which the husk continues to 
adhere after threshing ; b. The grain which is not 
sufficiently ground; ¢@. Flakes of meal which come 
from the mill when the grain has not been suffi- 
ciently dried. (Jamieson.) 

1641 Best Farm, Bks. (1856) 103 Thechaffe, capes and heads 
gather togeather on the toppe and are taken off. 790 
Morrison Poems r10 Wi' capes, the millshe gard them ring 
.«. Then Goodie wi' her tentie paw, Did capes an’ seeds the 
gether ca’, 1796 W. Marsuair Vorksh. (ed. 2) I. 362 To 
separate the chaff, the capes, and the grain. 1847-78 Haut. 
WELL, Cages, ears of corn broken off in thrashing. 

Capestan, obs. form of CapPsTan. 

Capestone, north. form of CopESsTONE. 

Capet, obs. form of Carot w. 

Capful (kepful). [f Car sd + -Fun.] As 
much as a cap will contain. 4 capful of wind 
(Naut.): ‘a light flaw, which suddenly careens 
a vessel, and passes off* (Smyth Sadler's Word-bk.). 

1719 De For Crusoe 7 You were frightened, wa'n’t you, 
last night, when it blew but acap-full of wind ? 185x Loxer. 
Gold. Leg. v. At Sea, I was whistling to Saint Antonio for 
a capful of wind to fill our sail, 1873 C. Roninson N.S. 
Wetes 44 When down the shaft one night he picked up a 
capful of quartz worth £20, 


Capha, -@, obs. forms of Carra, Correr. 
+Capharr, Obs. [In F. caphaz, a. Arab, tee 


4hafarah defence, premium for defence or protec 
tion, f. &hafara to protect, patronize.] . See quot. 
_ 1703, Maunnrete Journ. Ferus. (2732) 4:A-place where 
We paid our first Caphar. /ééd. 119 ‘The excessive demand 
made upon us by the Caphar-men, 31975r CHAMBERS Cycel., 
Cafhar, a toll, or duty imposed by the ‘lurks on the Chris- 
tian merchants, who carry or send merchandise from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem. ‘ Ma 


Capharnaism (kifaneiiz'm). [f. Capharna- 
uu, Aramaic form of Capernaum+-ts3t.] The 
doctrine of the Capernaites, Also + Capha‘rnaite, 
ard bs Cavenwatre. ; ee ty 

1 LouNT Glossogr., Capharnaits., : tr, iit! 
Eccl, Hist. 6th C. TI. Vv. re The | inptots Cope ae 
1828 Soutiey in Q, Rev, KXXVII, 217 Bishop Ricci .. 
would have taxed him with Capharnaism.. ° . .- A 

Caphtan, .Capiai, ‘var, of CAPTAN, CABIAI. 

‘t Capian, a. Obs. rare, OF or belonging to 

~the Cape of Good Hope. 0 = 
- 193 Mep.ey Kolben's Cage GC. Hapall. So Capian wine, 
WCapias (keepices). Zaz. [L. capias ‘thou 
 » IMayest take’.] A writ’ or process : commanding 
. the officer to take the body of the person named in 
_ it, that is, to’ arrest him ; also called tori of cixpias. 

iS 


‘The term Cafias includes writs of various kinds; ‘Cagias 
3 Capias 


ad respondendurm, to enforce attendance at court 
ad satisfaciendun, 


fendant, until the plaintiff's claim is satisfied} Capias 27a 


after judgement, to imprison the, de: ° 
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eatunt, to arrest an outlawed person; Capias in Wither- 
want, to seize the cattle or-goods of any one who has made 
an unlawful distraint (see WiTHERNAN). _ : 

1467 in Exg. Gilds (1870) 390 That noseriaunt take. .for ser- 
vynge of a capias eny thynge but in maner folowynge. 1543 
Ludlow Churchw. Ace.(Camden) 14 Payde for ij capias.. 
vid, 2622 Fretcner Stax. Cur v. ii, A capias from my sur- 
geon and my silkman. 1648 Pryxne Plea for Lords 52, 
Walter Clerke. .was arrested. .upon a Capias Utlagatum. 
1682 LutrreL. Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 234 If his lordship had 
not appeared, a capias in Withernam would have gone out, 
whereon he must have been committed. 1689 HickerixcicL 

2 Jug. ii. 17 Excommunications, Capias’s, Fines, 
and Imprisonments. _x8x2 Comar (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque 
xxv, Near Clifford’s-Inn appear’d to stand Of Capiases an 
ugly band. 1865 Dudlin Univ. Mag. 1.563 A distinguished 
general officer .. who was just going out to India and who 
had been stopped bya capias. 

Capibara, var. of CaPYBaRA. 

Capidaa, obs. form of Cariran. 

+ Capidoce, ca‘pydois. Sc. Obs. [perhaps 
the same as CaPapos.] 

1848 Aberd. Regist. V. 20 (Jam.) Vij capidocis of velvet. 
Sfod. Sc. Capie-dossie, a_hairy cap. 

Capie-hole: see Carry-HOLE. 

Capil, -pill, -pyl, var. of CAPLE, Ods., a horse. 
.Capillaceous (kepilét-fes), [f. L. capiliace-us 
hairy, hair-like, f. cagc//-us hair: see-aceous.} Of 
the nature of, or resembling hair; hair-like, thread- 
like. Cf. Capiptary 5. Hence Capilla‘ceously 
adv.; Capilla'ceo-mu‘ltifid a., divided into many 
hair-like filaments. : 

1731-7 Miter Gard. Dict. s.v. Crocus, Spring Crocus, 
with a capillaceous Leaf. 2858 Gray Bot, Text-bk. 40or 
Capillaceous, so slender that it may be compared with the 
hairs of animals, 1877 F. E. Hutme lV¢/d F 7, Introd. 10 
Water-Buttercup,—Submerged leaves capillaceo-multifid. 

|| Capillaixe (kepzlé-r). [F. capillaire maiden- 
hair fern, ad. L. capillaris of hair, capillaris 
herba the maidenhair.] A syrup or infusion 
of maidenhair fern (Adzantim capillus Veneris). 
b. A syrup flavoured with orange-flower water. 
Also Syrup of capillaire. 

1954 Counoissenr No. 38 Whatever orgeat or capillaire can 
inspire. 1791 Boswett Folsson (1831) I. 482 He used to 
pour capillaire into his port wine. 2 Lantyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xxxii, 49s True Maiden-hair, which is used, or supposed 
to be so, in the syrup of capillaire, 1851 T. Moore Brit. 
ferns (1864) 17 Capillaire .. is prepared id pouring boilin 
syrup over the fronds, and Mavouring the infusion wit 
orange flowers. : 

+Capillament. Obs. [ad. L. capilament-um 
the hair collectively, f. cagil/us hair. Cf. F. ca- 
pillament.] An _ organic structure, cries 4 a 
slender and hair-like appearance ; a hair-like fibre, 
filament; one of the ultimate ramifications of the 
toot of a plant, or of a nerve in animals. 

x68: tr, Willis’ Rent. Med. Wks. Gloss., Capillaments, 
small hairy thredsof the Nerves. x727 BrapLey fam, Dict. 
1. sv, ddder’s Tongue, The Root is small, and divided intoa 
few Capillaments. 1748 Hartiey Observ. Mant, i. 1.2 é 17 
The Nerves are rather solid Capillaments than small Tubult. 
1785 Reiw /ut. Powers 83 Capillaments of the optic nerve. 

tb. Bot. A filament; a stamen, Ods. 

¢1720 Quixcy (J.), Those small threads or hairs which 
fro up in the middle of 2 flower, and adorned with little 

erbs at the top, are called cap’ ents. 1727 A, HAMILTON 
New Ace. E, ind. I. xxxix, 81 Fruit... with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments. x75: Cuampers Cyed,, Capilla- 
ments, more usually called stamina. 

+Capi‘liar, a. Ods. Also 7 capillare. [ad. 
L, capitlar-ts of or pertaining to hair, f. capillus 
hair: cf. I. capilaire, 14th c. in Littré.] Of or 
pertaining to hairs, hair-like. 

L.=CAPILEARY 5. , 

x60r Hottanp Pliny II. 127 No root at all these Capillar 
hearbes haue, /id.232 Polytricha & Callitrica (both capil- 
Jare herbs), ‘ 

2, = CAPILLARY 3, : : 

x6xz Woopait Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 22 The cutis. -hath 
many capillar veines in it. 1666 G: Hauvey Mord, Angl. 
x, 96 The chyle .. sticks in the Capillar veins, : 

3. = CAPILLARY 2, ° : 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. xxii. 162 If the chink [in fractured 
skull) be only capillar, and hard to be scene.. the Chirur- 
geon may be excused. . 1693 Lvetyn De la Quint. Compl. 
Gard, 1.7 All the Capillar Roots must be taken away. |. 

Capillarimeter (kipiliri-m/te:). «[f.L. ca- 
pilléri-s +-METER,] An- instrument for determin- 
ing the. strength .of wine or the quality of oil on 
the principle of capillary attraction. 

3874 in Knicut Dict, Mech. 188: in Syd, Soe. Lex. 

Capillariness, -arious, etc. : see after Cari 
LARY, 2.7 ae “ a 

Capillarity (kepileriti). [ad. F. capilaritd, 
£..L. capiilar-2s: CAPILLARY + -1ry.] + Capillary 


quality ; esp. that of exerting capillary attraction 


or repulsion. . Also, capillary attraction. 

1830 Henscnet Stud. Nat. Phil. 234 Capillary attraction, 
or capillarity as it is sometimes called. x80 Davuneny 
Atom. The, (ed. 2) 315 The affinity of'capillarity .. which 
acts solely between the surfaces of the attracting body and. 
of that which combines with it, © 1882 Genxie-7ext-ok. 


Geol, 11 1. iv. § 2. 299 The Dower porseseet by water of pene- - 


trating rocks, in virtue of the porosity and capillarity. 


“Capillary (kexpiliri, kipiliri), @ and sd. ‘[F. 


L. capiliéris: seé CAPILLAR and -ary2.]’ 


CAPILLIFORM. 


A. adj, 1. Of, pertaining to, consisting of, ‘or 
concerned with hair. | : 
- 1656 Biount-Glossogr., Capillary, of or like hair. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxvi. (1856) 326 Another, remarkable 
for a dirty person, of well used-up capillary surface. 1863 
Possibilities of Creat. 182 [A whisker] shooting its capillary 
beshore in a curving direction across the cheek. x885 
Truth 1x June 932/r It is as good for the dentists as for 
the capillary artists. ee = 

2. Hair-like; resembling a hair in tenuity. 

1654 Power Ex/. Philos, 1. 37 All diaper’d or. branched 
over with pure white capil! little veins. 1704 Swirr 
Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 294 Certain capillary 
Nerves. x742 H. Baxer Alicrose. u. ve 86 This Dunghill- 
Water abounds..with a sort of capillary Eels, that are ex- 
treamly active, x18zz Prnxerton Petval. I. 26x Capillary 
virgin silver. 1872 Onwver Elem. Bot. u. 182 Lesser He- 
1 , Submerged leaves, with capillary segments. « * 

3. Having a very minute or hair-like internal 
diameter; as 2 capillary tube ox vessel, ‘ 

1664 Power £4. Philos. u. 142 Take a small Capillary 
Glass-pipe, or Tube, open at both ends. 2669 W. Sturson 
Hydrol. Chym, 297 Rain-water .. meeting with capillary 
veins (as I may call them) or small pores [in the rocks}. 1742 
H. Baxer Alicrose. 1.x, 132 The Blood... in the minute 
Capillary Veins and Arteries. x18x9 Pravrain Nat. Phil. 
I, ror The reason why the water between the two narrow 
plates of glass rises only to half the height it does in a 
capillary tube. 287: B. Stewarr Heat § 16 A tube of glass 
+-Which has a capillary bore, -+ - , : 

4. Of, pertaining to, or taking place in, capillary 
vessels or capillaries. For Capéllary Attraction, 
Repulsion, see those words. 

= (t7t2) An Examination of M. La Place's Theory of 
Capillary Action, 383: Brewsrer Optics iv. go A drop of 
the fluid.. will be retained by the force of capillary attrac. 
tion. 1836 Topp Cycl, Anat, I. ye The capillary system 
. becomes infinitely less extended. | ae 

+5. See quots. Ods. (Cf. B. 3.) Bch Aa 

e1720 Quincy (J.), Capillary, or capillaccous plants, arc 
such as have no main stalk or stem, but grow to the ground, 
as hairs on the head; and which bear their seeds in little 
tufts or protuberances on the backside of their leaves. 1753 
Cuambers Cycl, Snuff, s.v., Capillary plants amount to 
much - same with what are denominated acaulose plants. 

» SO. ; : 2 
+1. Anything resembling a hair or colléction of 
hairs. Ods. 

1697 Everyn Numisnt, vi. 214 As it were Capillaries, hairy 
Lines and tender Rays, 

2. A capillary vessel. Cf. A. 3. esp. One of a 
number of extremely minute blood-vessels, in which 
the arterial circulation ends, and the venous begins. 

1667 Phil, Trans. Il. 51x The capillary’s of the Arteries, 
aud Veins, 1744 BerkeLey Sivis § 56 Mercury: .may justly 
be suspected of hurting the fine capillaries.’ 1794 G. Apams 
Nat. § Exp. Phil, W. xxi. 420 Secreted ee ee fine capila- 
ries .. in the es of plants and animals: 1873 Mivarr 
Elem, Anat. x. 406 Minute tubes, capillaries, which convey 
the blood to the tissues, 

+38. Bot. A name given. apparently at first to 


the Maidenhair Fem, Adzantum capilles Veneris — 


(in ancient Lat. Capilus Veneris and herba capit- 
darts), and thence to other ferns or allied plants. 

(x578 Lyte Dodoens m1. Ixviii, 4og Apuleius calleth it Ca- 
pillus Veneris, Capillaris, and aha 1646 Six T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 351 Some kinde of the capillaries, which are very 
small plants and only grow upon wals and stony places. 
x692 Ray Disc. u. iv. (1732) 191 The leaves of Ferns and 
other Capillaries. 75x Cuamuers Cyl. s.v., The ancients 
thought that eerie, Pee were all without secd. 

D. Any stemless or acaulous plant. Obs. . 

1664 Evunyy Kal. Hort. (x729) 217 All Fibrous Plants .: 
Also the Capillaries; Matricnria, Violets, Primroses, ete, 
may now be transplanted, 2675 —_Verra G729) 45 Violets, 
Auricula, Primroses, and other Capillaries planted in Beds, 
or Bordures, . 

Hence + Capi‘Nariness = CaPILLARity; “+ Cae 
pilla‘rious @.= CAPILLARY ; also Capilla‘rian a, 
nonce-we, , ‘ ; cn 

29778 Asi, Capillariness, the state of being capillary. so 
in taba. Diets.) 1750 G. Huis Barbados 252 Its..capil- 
larious, fringy branches are divided into .. smaller ones. 
x828 Lamp in ae §: Lett, xv. (Wks. 1865) 443, J call all 
good Christians the Church, Capillarians and all. . 

Capillate (kerpilet), a [ad. L. capillat-us 
hairy, f. capill-us hair: see -ATE 2.) Furnished 
with hair’ : . 

1881 in Syd. Soc, Let, = 

+Capilla-tion, Obs. rare. 


2 


“fad. L. capilla-- 


t0n-ent, {, capillatus hairy, f. capillus hair] ‘The © 


state or ‘condition of being hairy or hair-like ;- 
hence, coucr. a. 2 hair-like blood-vessel, a capil- 
lary ;- b. 2 capillary fracture of the skull. ; 
1646 Six 1. Browne Psetd, ZZ, 1x0 Nor is the‘humour 
contained in smaller veines, or obscure capillations, but in 
a vesicle or little, bladder. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Capil- 
éation, hairiness, a making a thing hairy, or a causing hair 
to grow.’ 1704 J. Hanns Lex. Techu., Capillation ..is a 
-Fracture in the Skull, so small that it can scarce be found, 


' which yet often proves mortal. 2752 in CHanpers, 


-+Capillature. Obs. rare. 
- diva in same’sense.] (See quot.) 
1636 Blount Géssog7., Sh aagcniconek a frizling of the hair, 
the bush of hair on the head, i 
mod. Diets. it dy eens hee 
Capilliform (kapi-liffmn), [f. L. capill-us+ 
-FORM.] - Having the form of a hair; hair-shaped. 
~ 183g Linouy Jutred, Bot. (1848) II. 104 Long capilliform 


fad. L. capilla- 


«1. pedicels, 


17ax-x800 in Battery; andin . 


‘ 


CAPILLITIUM, 


{Capillitium (kepilisidm). Bot. [a. L. ca- 

pillitium the hair collectively, £. capilies.] En- 
tangled filamentary’ matter -in fungals, bearing 
sporidia. (Zreas. Bot. 1860.) - ; 

1871 Cooxe Fungi (1874) 34 The, spinulose projections 
from the capillitium..are the remains of pedicels. 1875 
Bennerr & Dyer tr, Sachs’ Bot. 255 The mass of slender 
filaments remains as a delicate Capillitium. 


.Capillose, a, and sd. [ad. L. capillos-us 
full of hair, £ cagilus.]_ A. adj. Full of hair, 
hairy. In mod: Dicts, . 
B. sb. Min, A syrionym (in Chapman 1843) for 
Millerite or apes of nickel, also called capit- 
lary pyvites. ‘(Dana Min. 57.) 

+Capilmute, ca‘balmute. Sc. Law. Ods. 
[app. £ cagé/, Cape, CaBbe horse+ ute, Moor, 
pleading, plea, The synonym catielmude is f. 
Cartnz.| The form of legal action by which the 
owner of strayed or stolen cattle proved his 
ownership, and obtained restoration. 

Quonian Attachiamentax, Note (Jam.) Forma controver- 


siz vulgo appellatur capiduute, cabalnente, vel cattelmute ; 
nam mote aa neue significat placitum, querelam, etc. ° 

+Capilota‘de. Oss. Also 7-8 capirotade, 
-adoe. [a. F, capilotade, formerly capirotade, in 
Rabelais cabivotade, ad. Sp, capirotata (cf. It. cap- 
perottato), accorting to Littré f. capirote hood, as 
if a dish with a hood’, but Scheler and others 
doubt this.) A-kind of dish (see quot.) ; jig. a 
cooked-up story, hash, medley. 

‘x6xx Cotcr., Capivotade, Capirotadoe, or stued meat, 
compounded of Veale, Capon, Chicken, or Partridge, minced, 
spiced, and layed upon several beds of Cheese. 1696 
Puiturs, Capilotade, a stew’d meat, compounded of the 
heads, legs, carcasses of Capons, Partridges, etc, 1705 Van- 
sruci Corfed, m1. ii, What a capilotade of a story’s here! 
1731-1800 Batey, Capirotade. .Minc’d Meat. 

Caping, v0/. sb., see Cape v. 1, 2, and CoPING. 

Capisten, obs. form of CaPstan. 

+ Capi'strate, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. capistrit- 
ppl, stem of capistrare to halter, f. capéstrum 
halter.] zvavs. ‘To halter, muzzle, or tye’ 
(Cockeram 1623). 

Also 1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1721~1800 in Battery. 

Capital (kepital), 56.2 Forms: 3 capitale, 


5 capital, 6-7 capitell, -el, (7 capitull, -ol), 7- . 


capital. [Answers to L. capitedl-cm in same sense 
(dim. of caput head, or rather of its dim, capizit- 
une), and its representatives, It. capztel/o, OF. 
capttel; chapitel, now chapiteau ; but from the be- 
ginning tending to confusion with the adj. Cariat, 
to which it is now assimilated. Italian influence 
favoured capited(2) in the 17th ¢] 
.1, The head or.top of a column or pillar. 

¢1290 Land Cokaygne 65%in E. E. P. (1862) x58 pe pilers. . 
Wib harlas, and capitale Of grene jaspe and rede corale. 
1413 Lyps. Fler. owle We KEXVi. (1483) 83 The legges ben 
as it were pylers .. the knees ben the capitals and the feete 
the bases. 1563 SuHute Avchit. Bjb, In the Capitel, was 
set Voluta..foran ornature and garnishment of the Capitell. 
1604 Drayton Oz/v 629 From the Base, up to the Capitell. 
1660 Broome Archet. Ka, Corinthian Capitall. 670 Las- 
gers Voy, Ztaly II. x37 Four great Pillars .. adorned with 
Capitels. .of bevera (ores x947 Scheuee Lguip, Men of War 
60 On the Capitol, Victory, Trade, Peace and Plenty might 
be expressed, x85x Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) L. vii, 72 A 
capital is only the cornice of a column, 

2. The head or cap of a chimney, crucible, etc. 

1716 Desacunizrs Fires-ipr. 79 Such a Capital will 
whol % hinder the Wind from going into the’ Chimney. 
1953, CHampers Cycd. Supp: s.v., Capital of a lanthom.. 

apital of a mill, 1800 Henry £fi¢. Chem. (1808) 148 An 
alembic, covered with its capital. ae 

8. A chapter of a book. (for CaprrnE.)-. 

18r9 Scorr Jvanhoe xxxvii, Holy St. Bernard in the rule 
of our. profession, hath said, in the fifty-ninth capital, etc. ° 

Capital, sJ.2: see B. under the'adj.- - 

Capital (kepitil), @ and sb2 ~Forms: 3-4 
capitale, 5-7 capitall(e, 5-6 capytal(l, 7 capi- 
toll, 4- capital. [a. F. capital (12th c.), ad..L. 
capital-is, in legal and ecclesiastical use. The 
actual F, descendant of the L. word is- chepiel~ 
(pronounced chete/ ).] ke . : 
A. “§ I. Relating tothe head. -- - - 
+1. Of or pertaining to the head or top. Obs. 

@zaag Aner, R. 238 Widuten eddren capitalen bet bledden 
on his hefde. 1486 BA. St. Albans, Her. Fj, Sparris. put 
+: by the maner ofan hede, and ij syche sparris ionyt togedyr 


make a capitall sygne. 1616 Cuapnan Homer's Batrachom.: | 


gels parts capitall They hid. 1667 Minton P. ZL. x11. 383 

is [the Serpent's] capital bruise. 1688 R. Honme Avmoury 

tu. xiii, 34 A Pillar Composed in the Capital part, © 7; 

2. Affecting, or involving loss of, the head or life. 

1483 Caxton oe Leg. 24h To haue capytal_ sentence 
1g8t 


(or ent) punishment is done sundry wayes. 1770 iG~_ 
Horne Plutarch (1870) T. 3181/2 Cimon. .narrowly escaped a 
capital sentence, 1868 Sfectator 9 Dec. 1487 We.never 
remember a capital verdict upon such insufficient evidence., 
b. Punishable by death. - ~~ aa pares 


126 Frit Purgat..20r Whosoever hath committed ay 


capital crime. 1688 Srrapiine Serzz. (1692) 168 The Egyp- * 


tians made it Capital to affirm that their God Apis, was 


Gead, @zyqg Swirr f7ks. (1842) IT. xg4 Guilty of a capital 


E Liven, 1, xii. (1588)67 Capital — 
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4 crime. 1827 Hatram Const. pe (1876) IIL. xvii. 330 It 


was capital to preach even in houses. : : 
‘+c. OF persons: Dealing with capital crimes; 
also, capitally condemned. Odés. 

1583 Srupses Anat. Abus. 1. 106 They, as Capytall 
Iudges, geue definytiue sentence of lyfe and death. _263r 
GoucEe ‘Gods Arrows 111, § 60, 295 Putting capital malefac- 
tors todeath. 1644 Prynne Check to Britan. 4 Animpeni- 
tent, obdurate, Capitall Delinquent. 

td. Fatal. Oés. 

#1626 Bacon (J,) War, which is capital to thousands. 
zzox Coturer JZ, Antoninus xx In the Reign of Adrian an 
excellency of almost any kind was sometimes Capital to 
the Owner. 7 ae Ao 

e. Roman Law. Involving loss of civil rights. 

1838 Arnoip Hist, Rome (1846) I. xiv. 289 ‘The punish- 
meat of a libeller involved in ita dimeinutro capitis, and was 
thus in the Roman sense of the term capital. 

+3. Said of an enemy or enmity: Deadly, 
mortal, Qds. 

1375 Barsour Sruce w. 2 The lord off lorne ., That wes 
capitale ennymy To the king. xs0z ArnoLpe C/zon. (1811) 
283 A capital enmyte lyke to haue endured for euer. 2670 
Corton Jésfernon 1. ut, 109 The Bishop was his capital 
Enemy. 1762 Hume Hisé, Eng. (1806) IV. liv. 162 ‘The 
capital enemy of their country. . 7 

4. fig. Of defects, errors, and the like: Fatal, 
vitally injurious, most serious, radical. (Passing 
into sense 6 d,) 

1538 Starkey Zgland 128 You have notyd such [faults} 
as be most capytal. 1g8r Murcaster Positions xxxiii. 
(1887) rex _Immnoderate exercise..a very capitall enemie to 
health. x6x2 T. Tayton Cowen. Titus ii, 10 (1619) 429 It 
is more capital! to smite the master then a stranger. 1734 
tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 11. 1. 34 Hannibal's stay at 
Capua was a capital blemish in his conduct. 1855 PRres- 
coTr Philip 11, i. ¥. (1857) 249 In the outset, he seems to 
haye fallen into a capital error. 

IT. Standing at the head. 24. and fig. 

5. Of words and letters ; + Standing at the head 
of a page, or at the beginning of a line or para- 
graph, initial (0bs.). Capital letters: letters of the 
form and relative size used in this position. 

1391 Cuaucer Asérol. 8 This same bordure is devyded 
--With pepe capitals, 1432-so tr. Higden (Rolls Ser.) 
IV. 299 The capitalle letters. .expresse this sentence, 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxii, 84 The grete capitalle lettres of the 
bygynnynge. .of the psalmes ‘and chapytres. . ben alle mayde 
fayre. 1584 Power Lloyd's Cambria g It is easy for the C. 
Capitall to créepe in. 2662 Perys Diary 1x June, To have 
the capitall words wrote with red ink, 1676 Moxon Prin, 
Lett. 10 Use a Capital Letter. .in all Pome Nemes. 1831 

Lonthly Mag. XXXIV. 


capital letters, except in the 
6. Chief,” 


1530 Test, Zbor. (Sur- 
od of the aforsaid 


ttler, 
under 


Capital manor; one held dz capite, or directly 
from the King. Capital messuage: that occupied 
by the owner of a property containing several 
messuages, Capital town or city=CaPiTaL sb. 
(see B. 2 below). 

1839 Act 31 Hex, VITI, v, The saide manour of Hampton 
courte shall .. be the chiefe and capitall place and parte of 
the saide honour of Hampton courte. 1602 Hottanp Pliny 
T, 225 From thence. .tothe capitol towne of the Arachosians, 
Sts miles. 164z Pernins Prof, Bk. v. § 406. 175 The heire 
is not compellable to assigne unto his mother .. the capitall 
messuage which was his Fathers, 1667 Mitton P. L. 0. 
924 Battering Engines bent to rase Som Capital City. did. 
Xt 343 This had been Perhaps thy Capital Seate, from 
whence had spred All generations. 1768 Bracksrone 
Comm. Il,'ar4The eldest son had the capital fee or prin- 
cipal feud of his father's ions. 3774 ‘T. Warton List. 
Eng. Poetry (1840) I. 18 Chained in the cloister, or church, 
of some en monastery. 1809 BawvEN tr. Domesday Bh. 
$89 The Abbot of Westminster claims all this because the 
capital manor is given to St. Peter. 

+e. of ships: ‘ Of the line’; first-rate. Ods. 
“1688 Loud. Gas. No. 2397/4. The Capital Ships are off of 
Torbay about 4 Leagues from the Shore. 3766 Smotterr 
Hist, Eng. (1804) V.248 OF these capital ships (those of the 
Hine) 17 were stationed in the East Indies. . 
. of other things. mn 

@ 1535 More De guat. Noviss, Wks. 85/2, li. capital vyces, 
that he to wit enuye and couityce. 1597 J. Payne Royal 
Zxch. 44-Love ys the capitall-affection in men and wemen. 
x67z Mitton Sautsox 394 To win from me My capital secret. 
3749, Cuesterr, Leéf. 11. clxxxv. 189 The Last Supper, by 

attl Veronese .. is reckoned his capital performance. x87z 
R. W.. Dare Comsmandit. 7 The old traditions. .made Obe- 
dience the capital virtue of childhood. Tike pe a 

; & less strictly. Main, leading, “weighty, im- 
portant, first-class. - 5S , - 
3724 A. Cotums Gr. Chr. Relig. 20 Several capital places 
in the sacred Writers, 1767 Gooch Treat, [Wounds 182 
These preparatory-rules, generally necessary before any 
spinal operation. - 1788 Prizstiey Lect, Hist. 1 i. 5 
All-history has a capital advantage over every. work 
fiction. 793 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 47 He. .espoused 
the daughter of a capital . 2828 Hazirre Eng. Poets 
vi. -(2870) 246 So capi 
author's talents. 


-and undeniable a proof of the | 


CAPITAL. 


7. In mod. use: Excellent, ‘ first-rate’, Often 
as an exclamation of approval. 

1762 Lp. Rapnor in Priv. Lett. 1st Ld, Malmesbury 1. 
85 The Hobbema is also a very capital picture. x99x"'G, 
Gamsapo! An, Horsent. vi. {x800) gt He clears every thing 
with his fore legs in a capital style. 1835 T. Hoox a. Gur- 
aey 1. ii, Nobody said capital, or even good, or even toler- 
able, 1870 E. Peacock Kai/Séir?, 111.26 He was a capital 
companion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 100 Capital, 
Socrates; by the gods, that is truly good. 

8. Of or pertaining to the original funds of a 
trader, company, or corporation; principal; ence, 
serving as a basis for financial and other opera- 
tions. 

x709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4su/z An Act for Enlarging the 
Capital Stock of the Bank of England. 1776 Apam Sout 
W. N. 1.1. ix. 98 The capital stock of Great Britain was 
not diminished even by the enormous expense of the late 
war, 2825 Soutury in Q. Rev, XXXII. 4x Compelled..to 
encroach largely oe its capital fund. 1884 Lo, SztzorNe 
in Law Kep. 25 Chanc. Div. 689 She may commute into 
a capital sum. the benefit given to her. .by way of annuity, 

IT. +9. Capital lye: the first or strongest 
alkaline solution employed in the process of soap- 
making. Obs. (Cf. I. capztel in same sense, med. 
L. capitellum ‘aqua saponis vel lixivium’, It. 
capitello ‘lie to wash and skoure with’ (Florio). 
So that strictly this is a distinct word.] 

1704 WorLincE Dict. Rust, ef Urb.s.v. Soap, The Magis- 
tral or Capital Lye .. is so strong, that an Egg will swin 
therein. 1731 Baitey, Casitad Lees, are the strong Lees, 
made by Soap-boilers from Pot-ashes. 

B. 5. (Several elliptical uses of the adjective.] 

1. A capital letter. Hence 7o speak in capitals: 
i.e. with emphasis. (Cf. A. 5.) 

3649 G. Danis. Trtuarch., Rich. 1, cxvii, Noe Character 
so small, But through that Glass appeares a Capitall. 1676 
Moxon Print. Lett. 5 A, B, C, etc. are Capitals. 1733 
Swirr Ox Poetry 99 When in Capitals exprest, The dullest 
reader smokes the jest. 1871 L. W. Locnuart Jair to See 
I. 4 (Hoppe) ‘Asp I am!’ cried Fuskisson, a little white 
ensign, speaking in large capitals, with a voice like a Jew's 
harp. 1873 Burton H7s?. Scot. VI. Ixviii. 147 The Service. 
book was amply decorated with pictorial capitals, 

2. A capital town or city; the head town of a 
country, province or state. 

1667 Mitton P.£. 1. 756 Panda:monium, the high Capital 
Of Satan and his Peers. 780 Jounson Named, Ro, 49% 4 
He that, like Casar, would rather be the first man of a 
village, than the second in the capital of the world. 1853 
Ropertson Serm, Ser. it. ix. 115 § 2 A constant round from 
the capital to the watering place, and from the watering 
place to the capital. 

3. A capital stock or fund. a. Commerce. The 
stock of a company, corporation, or individual 
with which they enter into business and on which 
profits or dividends are calculated; in a joint- 
stock company, it consists of the total sum of the 
contributions of the shareholders, b. Pol. Zicon. 
The accumulated wealth of an individual, com- 

any, or community, used asa fund for carrying on 

resh production ; wealth in any form used to help 
in producing more wealth. 

[x6xx Cotcr., Capital, wealth, worth ; a stocke, a man's 
principall, or chiefe, substance.} 1630-9 Wotron Left. § 
Lreat. 459 (K. 0.) 1647 Crarenpon Fist. Red. vit. (1847) 
441/1 Such aopetone upon all kinds of receipts for monies 
borrowed and dy spent, that they had no capital for 
future security, 1727-51 Cuampens Cycé. s.v.. Power given 
by Parliament to the South-Sea Company to increase their 


capital. 2790 Burke fr. Kev, 51 You began ill.. You set 
up your trade without a capital. 1793 BentHam Zmancip. 


Cot, Wks. 1843 IV. 411 In proportion to the quantity of 
capital a country has at its disposal, will..be the quantity 
of its trade, 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 442 The gen- 
tlemen of fortune turn their capitals into this channel. 
3825 MeCurtocu Pod. £con. u. ii. 73 The accumulation..of 
the produce of previous labour, or, as it is more commonly 
termed, of capital or stock. /ézd@. 114 Credit. .enables those 
who have capitals. .to lend them to those who are desirous 
to obtain them, 1863 Fenn Zng. § For. Funds 26 Bank 
Stock..is the capital of the Corporation of the Bank of 
England. 1874 Heres Soc. Press. iii. 54 The immense 
difficulty that it is for any human being without capital 
to ensure himself a living. : NEES 
@. Fixed capital: that which remains in the 
owner’s possession, as working cattle, tools, ma- 
chinery, etc. Cérciulating, floating capital: that 
which is constantly changing hands or passing 
from one form into another, as goods, money, etc. 
31976 Avass Sautu WY. N. (1869) I. 1. i. pe His capital is 
continually going from him in one shape, and returning to him 
in another. Such capitals .. may .. be called_circulating 
capitals, 1825 MeCuttocu Pot, £cov. 1. ii, 95 What could 
he do without the assistance of fixed capital or tools? 
Jig: also phrase, Zo make capital out of: to 
turn to account. . 
3847 Heirs Friends in C. (1851) J. 28 To reject the ac- 
cumulated mental capital of ages. 2853 Macauzay Hisé. 


, Lng. xxv. (1869) IV. 314 He tried to ‘make. . political capital 


out of the desolation of his house. 286g Mrs. Rippetr G. 
Geith II, ii.,26 The quietest, most conciliating manners that 
ever a man made.capital out of. 2885 Srevenson Dv. 
Fehylti. 8.1 you choose to make capital gut of this accident. 
4. Fortif. (See quot.) . ; ; 
1706 Puiturs, Capital, the line ., drawn either from the 


” angle of the Polygon to the point of the Bastion, or from 


the point of the Bastion to the middle of the Gorge. 1853 
Srocqveter Mil, Eucyel,, Capital ..is an imaginary: line 
bisecting the salient angle of a work. 


CAPITAL: 
“} 5: (See quot.) Obs. 


3 2799 G. South Ladorat. 1.188 One part of capital or cream | 
Ye : 


cla a. 3 : 

Capital (kepitil), w [f thé sb] “trans. To 
furnish or adorn with a capital. - 

x8sx Rusuin Stones Ven. 1. ix. § 29 They shod and’ capi- 
taled the mouldings till they looked Tike a group of shafts. 

Capitaled,-(kerpitild), a7. a. [f. Carrran sé: 
+-ED2,] ‘a, Arch. Furnished with a capital. . b. 
Supplied with capital.- (Chiefly in comb.) 

1803 Ann, Rev. I. 383/1 The..sluggish proceedings of an 
under-capitaled community. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. 
i, § 17 All Romanesque, massy-capitaled buildings. 1853 
C. Bronté Villette xx.(D.) The white column capitalled 
with gilding. a 

Capitalhood (keepitalhud). [f. Carrran sb.2 + 
-HooD.] The condition of being a capital city. 

1863 Examiner 25 Nov. 743 Her (Florence’s] half forgotten 
dreams of capital-hood are more than realized. 

Capitalism (krepitiliz’m). [f. Caprransd.2 + 
-1s3.] The condition of possessing - capital ; the 
position of a capitalist; a system which favours 
the existence of capitalists, 

1854 THACKERAY Vewcomes 11, 75 The sense of capitalism 
sobered and dignified Paul de Florac. 1877 A. Dovat Beticr 
Ties (1884) 10 This institution of private capitalism is ofa 
comparatively recent origin. 1884 Pad? Mall G. 11 Sept. 6/1 
A loophole for capitalism to creep in upon the primitive 
Christian communism. 

Capitalist (ke'pitalist). [f Capiran sb.2 + 
-tst.| One who has accumulated capital; one 
who has capital available for employment in 
financial or industrial enterprises. Also at¢r2b. 

1ygz A. Younc Trav, France 529 A gross evil of these 
direct imposts is, that of moneyed men, or capitalists, escap- 
ing all taxation. 1823 Coneripce adle.t. 27 Apr., The 
poor-rates are the consideration paid by.. capitalists for 
having labour at demand. 1843 Drsragui SydiZ (1863) 95 
The capitalist flourishes, he amasses immense wealth; we 
sink, lower and lower; lower than the beasts of burthen. 
1867 J. B. Kinnear Quest, for Refd, Parlt, 213 The capi- 
talist class. 

Capitalistic, «. [f Cariranist+-10.] Of 
or pertaining to capitalists. 

1897 A. Dovat Better Times (1884) 7 The offshoot of 
capitalistic production. 1884 Christian Union (N.Y.)24 Apr. 
390 ‘The substitution of some form of co-operation in pro- 
duction and exchange for the capitalistic method. 

Capitalization (ke:pitaloizzi-fon). [f. Capr- 
TADIZE +-ATION.} 

1. The action of converting into capital, or of 
representing an annual income or payment by its 
capital value. 

1860 Sat, Rev. 1X, 3/2 Her creditors. agreed to the capi- 
talization of their overdue dividends. 1885 Sir H. Cotron 
in Law Rep. 30 Chanc. Div, 243 ‘The profits .. were to be 
capitalized, and she was only to have the income arising 
from that capitalization, 

2. Conversion into a capital city. - 

1863 Pall Mall G. 9 Oct. x0 Florence is being summarily 
subjected to the advantages of capitalization. 

8. The action of printing in capitals. 

1864 in WEBSTER, etc, 

entnne (kee'pitileiz), w [f. Capitan sb,2 
+ -IZE. 

1. trans. To convert into capital. 

_ 1868 Rocers Pol, Econ. xxiii. (ed. 3) 307 Notes bearing 
interest, to be subsequently capitalised into a funded debt, 
1885 Sin E. Kay in Law Times Rep. LUI. 369/2 The come 
pany were authorised. .to capitalise the reserved fund. 

Jig. 3878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 241 They should 
teach us to capitalize our philosophy. 
: 2, To convert (a periodical income or payment) 
into an equivalent capital sum; to compute or 
realize the present value of such a payment for a 
definite or indefinite length of time, 

1896 Ties 22 Jan., As to the project of capitalizing incomes, 
that is another affair. ‘ 186x Gen. P. Tnomrson Audi Alt. 
III. exlv. 13x-The hundred millions .. must be, as the term 
learnt in France I think is, capitalized. _ 

3. To print in capitals..‘nonce-tse. “2 

1856 Wiirrce Zss, § Rev, IT. 264 Capitalizing the names 
of abstract qualities, rans eee . 

Hence Capitalized 2f/.a., Capitalizer (kze'piti- 
Joi:zox) sé., Ca‘pitalizing vbl. sb. - 

"1863 Gianstone Financ. Statenr. 33 The capitalized value 
of the income, 1880 A¢lantic Monthly Dec. 849 The ad- 
ministrator of capital and labour is not a mere middleman ; 
he is a capitalizer. ‘ 1882 W. B. Weepen Soc. Law Labor 
28 Small farmers... are’ almost “always capitalizers. 1880 
Atlantic Monthly Dec, 848 Capitalizing; that is the con- 
verting of capital and labour into more capital... . 

Capitalless (kepitiljlés), a. [£Carrran sd, 
+--LESSs.]- Without capital; having no‘ capital. 


N 


3866 Cruse Banking ii. 65:Dishonest speculation which © 


thoroughly bad and capitalless houses have practised, ° 
Gapitelly (kee'pitili), adv. [f. Caprran a. + 
“uy 4.]° In a capital manner. oe > Bs 
1.-In a manner involving. loss: of life,‘as in 7a 
punish or, accuse capitally, Pods Oh veut gave 
x619 N. Brenr tr, Sarpi's Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 410 
Those that are infected with Heresie ought to be procecded 
against capitally. 1608 Br. Parricx Coma. Gen, xiii, 13 He 
was punished capitally. -x741- Mippieton Cicero I. vy. 378 
The people could not condemn, nor even tryaman capitaly. 


1837 Tirta. Greece TV. xxxv, api im- 
pened ut Gr xxxv, 396 He was capitally im 


- tion. 29 


94 


- 4. Fatally, seriously. 
x605 Wanner AL. Eng. xv. c. 394 So capitally bad. 1747 
Ricuarpson Pamela I. 77 None but the Presumptuous, 
~the Conceited, and the Thoughtless, err capitally. 1835 I. 
earon Spir. Desfot. ix. 376 Those who are capitally .. in 
fault, - aa 
3. Principally, mainly,. eminently, in an im- 
portant degree. , 


1786 'T. JeFFerson Writ. (1850) I. 586 The commerce. .so * 


far as it depended on that article, which was very capitally 
too. 1836 Fosrer in Life & Corr. (1846) II. 304 Capitally 
fantastic, witty, and brilliant. 

4. Iixceliently, admirably. : 

17so Warsurton Filian Wks. 1811 VIII. 90 The action 
too was capitally interesting. 18:0 Scorr Le?. in Lockhart 
(1842) 191 Miss Baillie’s play went off capitally here. 875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. 33x You understand me capitally, 
Socrates, Z 

5. In capital letters : in large characters. 

2735 Youxc Centaur vi. Wks. IV, 239 In heaven's. .effort 
for our welfare, is capitally written the Dignity of Man. 

Ca‘pitalness, [f. Cariran a.+-nxEss.] The 
condition or fact of being capital. 

1611 Coter., Cagizalité, capitalnesse ; or a capitall fact. 

|| Capitan (kapita'n, keepitén). Also 8 capi- 
dan, (7-8 captain). (Sp. capitan Carrary.] 
Mostly atévzb., as in Capttan (or Captain) Pacha, 
the chief admiral of the Turkish fleet. Hence 
capitan galley =next. 

(1688 Lond. Gas. No. 2320/3 The Captain Bassa or Lord 
Admiral. 1707 /éid. No. 4336/6 The Captain Pasha will go 
«With the Gallies ..into the Huchioelage 1955 SMOLLETT 
Quix, (1803) I]. 150, 1 rowed in the capitan galley of the 
Three Lanthorns at Navarino. 1835 Wits Pencillings 
II. v.96 He was formerly capitan pasha, or admiral-in-chicf 
of the fleet. @ x849 J. C. Mancan Poems (2859) 182 Many 
a Capitan, and bey. ; y 

|| Capitana (kapita-nd). [It, Sp. and Pg. 
capitana in same sense, prop. adj,, fem. of capitan, 
-o, qualifying wave ‘ship’ or other word.] The 
chief or admiral’s ship. 

1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1988/1 The Capitana of the Gallics 
of Naples. .was in a great storm cast away. 1728 Morcan 
Algiers II. v. 315 Algiers lost .. their Capitana or Admiral. 
1843 Prescorr Mexico u. iv. (1864) 87 Orders were given .. 
to take the direction of the capitana or admiral’s ship. 


Capitanate. [ad. It. capétanato.] The office | 


of a Capitano. 

_ 1818 J. C. Honnouse Hist. Iiiusir. 523 Ye..were..ine 
jured first by what was called a Senate, then under the 
name of a Capitanate. 

Capitan(e, obs. form of CAprarn. 

| Capitano (kapitine). [It.;=Carrain.] A 
captain, headman, or chief. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 283 The Prafectus otherwise called 
the Capitano .. over all their [Venitian] forces. xzog Ap- 
vison Ltaly(1766)87 The chief officers of the commonwealth 
are the two Capitaneos, 1779 Forrest Vay, N, Guinea 
x10, I made him a Capitano, by giving him a frock and 
drawers of chintz. 1847 Disraewi Yancred vy. viii. 

; Capitanery, -ry: see CAPTAINRY. 

Capitate (ke'pite't), a. Wat. Hist. [ad. L. 
capitat-us headed, f. caput, capit- head: cf. next, 
and see -ATE2 2.] 

1. Having a distinct head, knob-headed. 

3661 Lovers Hist, Anint § Alin. Introd., Gudgin, capi- 
tate and not capitate, 1807 J. E. Susrn, Phys. Bot. 274 
(The Fistil] capitate, forming a little round head. , 1848 
Dana Zoofh, 135 Tentacles long and capitate, 

2. Bot. Having the inflorescence in a close 
terminal cluster or head, as in composite flowers. 

2686 Phil, Trans. XVI. 285 The capitate Herb, whose 
flowers are fistular. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. x. 103 
Capitate flowers like the thistles. x86x Miss Prarr Flower. 
Pt, V. 298 Dense-headed Rush, or Capitate Rush, — 

Fence Ca‘pitated fi. a, with same meaning. 

, 1676 Grew Anat. Flowers App. § 15 Without Stalks, that 
is, Capitated, asin Scabious, 1763 Enrer in Phil. Trans. 
LIII. 132 Having a globular or capitated stigma. 

a rn (keepitett), v. AZath.- (f. as pree] 
(See quot.) 
~ 1884 Caytey Alou. Seminvariants in Amer. Frul, Math, 
VII. t. 10 We capitate a symbol by prefixing to ita number 
which is not less than the highest number contained in it: 
thus ss2 may be capitated into 5552, 6552, etc. : 

Capitation (kepité-fon). [ad. L. capitation- 
emt (sense 2), f. caput, capit- head, having the 
form of noun of action from a vb.: see prec. and 
-ATION.] an ° 

1. The counting of heads or persons. 


1614 Rateicn Hist. World 1. 418 This law of capitation. 


1646 Sir T.- Browne Psend. Ep. 360 Yor not performing 

the commandement of God concerning capitation. ‘ 
2. a. The levying of a tax or charge by the head, 

i.e. upon each person. . b.: A tax or fee paid -for 


each head ; a poll tax. ¢. A payment or fec of so 


‘much per-head from pupils, ete. . - : ‘ 
x64x' wes (¢itd), Specch, touching the Bill of a Capi- . 


‘tation or Poll-money. 2696 Lurrretn Brief Rel, (1857) 
IV. 156 To make the whole capitation about 5 millions. 
1745 Fisupinc True Paty, Wks. 2778 IX.’ 317 Demand- 
ing two millions, to be immediately raised by capita- 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 28x According to the 
last capitation, there were” 166,871 Jews in Poland .. who 
paid the tax. 67d, 463 All other religions are. .included in 
this system of toleration, on paying. a certain ‘capitation. 
Afod,Vhe Head Master's salary, paid partly by a capita- 
tion on each pupil. . pats 


CAPITOL. 


. 8. Attrib, and Comd., as capitation-consumplion, 
-tax; also | capitation-drugget, stuff, etc. (see 
quots.),; capitation grant, a grant of a certain 
sum for every person who fulfils certain conditions, 
as to a school for scholars who pass a test examin- 
ation, to volunteers, etc. , 

(1886 Pall Mali G. 19 Oct., We find..the average *capita- 
tion consumption of tobacco about’ 8ib. 302: “1690 B. E. 
Dict, Caut. Crew, *Capitation-Drugget, a Cheap, Slight 
Stuff, called so from the Tax of that Name. 1862 Sat. Mev. 
<5 Mar., It would be quite possible to merge several of the 
existing grants [for education] into a single ‘capitation 
grant, 1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4031/4 Some Druggets, *Capi- 
tation Stuffs,.and Shalloons, 1776 Apam SstH I. WV. 
(1869) IT. v. ii. 466 *Capitation taxes are levied at little.ex- 
pense, 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /udia I. 112 A capitation 
tax upon pilgrims to the temple of Jagannath. x1gor Loud. 
Gaz. No. 3740/4 An Olive *Capitation Wastcoat, 

Capitative, a. [f. L. capéfat- (see prec.)+-IVE.] 
Reckoned by the head; ‘per head’, ~ 

1879 Giapstone in r9¢% Cent. Sept. 57x The capitative 
addition made by their population to our commerce, 

+ Capitaynate. Sc. Obs. [f. capitaym, obs. f. 
Captain +-avTE.} Acaptainship. —~ 

1593 Dre Diary (1842) 43 Jan. 7th I receyved letters from 
the Lord Lasky from his capitaynate in Livonia. - 

| Carpite (keepitz): L., ablat. of caput head, 
occurring in the phrase ¢enére in capite to hold 
(of the king) in chief; whence /enant, tenure in 
capite, and attrib. uses, as capite-Jands, and the 
treatment of cagite in Law Dicts. as‘ The name of 
a tenure (abolished by Act 12 Chas. Z/, xxiv.), by 
which land was held immediately of the King, or 
of the crown’. 

1616 Buttoxar s.v. Cafite, a tenure, when a man holdeth 
lands, immediately of the king as of his crowne. ax626 
Bacon Use Com. Law (1636) 39 Ifa man be seized of capite 
lands and soccage, he cannot devise but two parts of the 
whole. 1634 SanpeRSON Ser II. 291 A single rood of 
capite-land will bring the whole estate into wardship. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 46 Capite is a Tenure that holdeth im- 
mediatly of the King, asof his Crowne. 1985 in Jonnson, 

Capite-berne, Sc. Obs. Alsocapy-. [app.f. 

cappit, CAPPED or CAPED+Fr. ‘derne a.kind of 

oorish garment, or such a mantle as Irish gentle- 
women weare’ (Cotgr.).] Perh. a cape or hood. 

1473 in Ace. Ld. Treas. Scotl. 1. 29, ijf elne of blak fora 
clok and capiteberne for the Quene. “x474 /did. 22, 33 
elne of satyne to lyne a cipiberne ofthe Kingis clok. /did. 
24, V quarteris of vellus to lyne a capitbirne for a riding 
gowne to the King. sh ps : : 

Capitel(l, -ele, -il, obs. ff. Carrman, Capir.e. 

Capitellate-(kipitelet), a: [f. L. capitelum 
(see next) +-sTE2 2.] Furnished with a capitel- 
lum or small head; terminating in a small knob. 
Cf. Caprrare. : 

1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 240 Stigma capitellate, 

i Capite‘llum. (L. dim. of caput (or its dim. 
capituhun) head.] <A littlé head. In Phys. The 
rounded eminence on the outer surface of the 
lower end of the humerus or upper arm. 

1872 Mivart £lem,. Anat, 148 A rounded prvasiaesiccy 
called the capitellum, which joins the outer bone of the 
fore-arm or radius. ; ; 

+ Carpitle. Obs. Also 4-5 itil, -ytle, -itele, 
[a., OND. capitle:—L. capitulum, dim. of caput 
head. Another form of Cusrrrce, chapter.] 

1. ?A chapter; or? capital city. 

1340 Ayend, 43 Pe zenne of ham pet .. purchacep be stryfs 
and pe werres in cites oper inc capiteles, oper, betuene pe 
heje men, : : 

2. A chapter of a book (or the like). 

3340 Ayend. x Pise bye» be ceplietes of be boc uol3inde, 
¢x380 Wyense Sernt. Sel. Wks. 1. "3H As tellip pe Gospel of 
Joon in pe same capitle. ¢1430 Lyoc. Bockas 1. x. (1554) 
20b, In this Capitle (ed. 1558 chapitie) [Bochas] gan direct 
his stile To write the story. c14qqo Promp, Parv. 61 
Capytle, or chapytle, or captur, capreredetne, -- 

A stimmary. 

1382 Wycir Hedy, viii. x Forsothe ‘a capitle ypon tho 
thingis that ben seid. 1388 /ééd. (Gloss) A capitil, that is 
a schort comprehending of many thingis, 

Capitol (ke'pitgl). Forms: 4 capitole, (-hole, 
-olye),.4-5 capit-, capytoile, -olie, 7 capitol, 
y~ capitol [ME. capitolie, capitotle, a. ONY. 
capitole, Parisian capitotle (=It. capitolio), ad. L, 
capitoliunt, a derivative of capzt head. The mod.J’. 
capitole and Eng, capitol are new adaptations of 
the L.] ~ ., eS ea 

1. Literally, A citadel on the head or top ofa 
hill. esp. The great national temple of, Rome; 
dédicated to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, on the 
Saturnian or Tarpeian (afterwards called Capito- 
line) Hill; sometimes applicd: to the whole hill 


‘including the av or citadel, © 


1375 Barsour, Bruce I. 543 Syne in hys capitole wes 
he [Caesar] Throw thaim of his consaill priuc, Slayne. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jfonkes T. 713 This Julius to the capitolie 
[w.7. capitolye, capithole, capitoile) went. %axgqoo Aforte 
Arth, 96 At Rome .- Appere .. In be kydd capytoile before 
pe kyng selvyrie. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 10 Brenus. .wanneé and 
conquerid to-Rome, except the capitoile of Rome. x60r 
Suaxs. $20..C, 1.111. 36 Comes’ ar to the Capitoll 
to morrow?- 167x Mitton P. R. v. 47 There the Capitol 
thou seest..On the Tarpeian rock. 1838 Arnotp Rone I. 
315 The commons in that revolution occupied the Capitol. 


OAPITOSE, 


_b. dransfiand fig. 
- €1630 Drumat, or Hawrn. Poems Wks, (1711) ay ihe spot- 
less sp’rits of light .. Greet their great victor in his capitol, 
1682 Sin T, Browne Ch», Mor, 26 Triumphs not. leading 
up into capitols, but up into the highest heavens. 175 
Crannees Cycd. s.v., Antiently the name capitol was..ap- 
plied to all the principal temples, in most of the colonies. 

2. U.S. ‘ The edifice occupied by the congress 
of the United States in ‘their deliberations. - Also, 
in some states, the state-house, .or house in which 


the legislattire holds its sessions ’ (Webster). 

1843 ‘Penny Cycl, XXVII. 98 The-president’s house is 
situated at the opposite extremity of Pennsylvania avenue 
from the Capitol. 5 . 7 

Hence ‘Capito‘lian, Capi'toline a., of or per- 
taining to the Capitol; Capitoline games: games 
in honour of Capitoline Jove. 

1618 Hotypay Firvenal 142 He could not add the capi- 
‘tolian oaken garland to the Alban olive garland. a 1822 
‘Sneciey Liberty vii, Gold profaned thy capitolian throne. 
"2667 Mixron P. ZL. 1x. 508 Ammonian Joven or Capitoline, 
was seen, @x789 Burney ist, Afus, (ed, 2) 11. i. 6 In the 
time of this Emperor [Constantine] .. the Capitoline games 
were abolished. 

Capitol, obs. form of Carrman. 

Capitose (ke:pitows), a. [f. L. capzt, capit- 
head +--o8E.] @. Having a large head. b. Obstin- 
ate, headstrong. . 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Capitoul (kapitel). [F. capitoul, a. Pn 
capitol :—late L. capitolinue, for capitiluu chapter, 
town-hall} A name given to the municipal 
magistrates of Toulouse. 

1783 Cuambers Cyel, Sufs.s.v. 19786 Nucent Gr. Tour 
Vas Their eschevins were called Coatoals. 1818 Hattam 
Mid. Ages (1872) I. 347 The capitouls of Toulouse pretend 
to an extravagant antiquity. 

+Capitoulate, Ots. Also capitolat, -ulate. 
{ad. Fr. capztotlat, £. capitonl: see prec.] a, The 
dignity of a capitoul, 1b. A ward or quarter of a 
city presided over by a capitoul. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 591 The Stats 

eerely held in the Provinces, the Mairalties of townes, 

hreevalties, Consulships, Capitolats, & Church-wardens, 
are as it were the forme of a Democraty. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Tholouse is now divided into eight capitu- 
lates or quarters, : 

Capitulant (kapi-ti#lant). [a. F. capituland, 
pr. pple. of capitiler to CAPITULATE.] One who 
capitulates. k 

1839-57 Arison Hist. Exrope xxvil. § 99 Gaining posses- 
sion of the fortress which Freaninsinnes held. pid 

Capitular (kipitislix), 2. and sb. [ad. med. 
L. capituldr-ts adj, capitulare sb., £. captindaum in 
its various senses: see below.] 

A. adj. 

1, Of or pertaining to an ecclesiastical chapter ; 
governed by a chapter. 

1623 oie Mag seg she See of, or belonging to, 
achapter. x65 ife Father ‘a7pi (1676) 36 That in a ca- 
pitular action... should be sent forth two Apostolical Briefs. 
1747 Carre Hist. Lng, I. 787 Seizing the temporalities of 
bishops and capitular .bodies, x86: A. B. Horz Zug, 
Cathedr. 19th C. 182 Some of the old cathedrals had been 
served by chapters of canons, others by monks—all were 
hereafter to be capitular, a 

2. Phys, Of or pertaining to a terminal pro- 
tuberance of bone. Cf. Carrrunuse 2. 

1872 Mivart Zen, Anat. 28 The first of these articular 
sources is termed ‘capitular’, 188 — Caz 37 One kind, 
attached to the centrum, are called capitular. 

3. Sot. Growing in small heads, as the Dandelion 
does, 1846 Worcester cites Loupon; and in mod, Dicts 

B. sb. [various elliptical uses of the adj.] 

a. A member of an ecclesiastical chapter. 

1726 Ayurre Pavergon 20x The Chapter may. .make De- 
crees and Statutes which shall bind the Chapter itself and 
all its Members or Capitulars, 1762 Sterne 7, Shandy 
(1802) IV. 20° The dean of Strasburg... the capitulars and 
domiciliars (capitularly assernbled) .. all wished, etc. 

2, =CapiTuLaRry B 2. " 

3660 Jer. Tavior Rule Conscience w. i, (R.) The capitular 
of Charles the Great joyns dicing and drunkenness to- 
gether, x7gr Cxamsers C'yci, s.v., In these capitulars did 
the whole Rrench jurisprudence antiently consist. 10 
Cotenwor Friend (1818) I. 142 Nothing gives us a better 

notion of the ., French monarchy, than the third capitular 

of the year 8rz. . a eae ; 

3. 7A law or statute of a chapter, or of an éc- 
clesiastical council; a canon; also fg. 

@ 1667 ‘Jer. Tavtor Sernz. (1678) 90 Our. Blessed Saviour 
made those capitulars and canons of Religion. r7ar-1800 
Batrey, Capitulers, ordinances or injunctions of kings or 
bishops, about Ecclesiastical Affairs, x75x Cnamsens Cycd., 
Capitular or capitulary, denotes an act passed ina chapter, 
either of knights, canons, or religious...” 

4, ?A heading or.title of a chapter. 

-7, 1846-7 Maskett fou; Rit. I, p. liv,-Here-must be men- 

toned a Capitular which not unfrequently is to be met with 

in MSS. of the New Testament in English ..‘ Here begyn- 

nythe a rule, that tellith in whiche chapitris of the bible. . 
- ye mown fynd the epistlis and the gospels’.: 

“+ Capitilarly,, adv. Obs. [f. CaPrrunar a.- 

+-LY2,} "In the form of, or as,.a chapter. - - 

1702 Acc. Transact. Present Convocation s The Dean.and 
Prebendarys. .meeting Capitularly in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber.- grr Swiet Let, My, St: Yohn rx May (R.)-You could 
do'nothing but when all thr 


{seo Caritutar B. 1], 


ee Were cnpitularly met; 276x- 
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Capitulary (kapitiiri), a. and sd.  [ad. 
med.L. capituldrius, -itim in same senses; F. 
capitulaire. Cf, Caprrunan.] 

A. adj. Of or ining to a chapter. 

1974 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Til. § 35 (R.) The 
register of the capitulary acts of York Cathedral. | 186r 
Téintes 25 May (Milan), The Capitulary Vicar has prohibited 
the clergy from taking part in the approaching national féte, 

1 SU. 7 

1, A member of an ecclesiastical chapter. ? Ods. 

x694 Lutreete Brief Rel, (2857) III. The grand dean 
+ adjourned the chapter. .and retired a4 22 capitularies. 

2. A collection of ordinances (in mod.L. called 
capitula), especially those made on their own 
authority by the Frankish kings. 

x6go0 EXcperrietp Tythes r1x And the capitularies [say] 
that they were the vows of the faithful. 274: RTE 
Hist. Eng. ¥. 240 Enjoined by the capitularies or Charle- 
Magne. 1 Brovcuam Brit, Const. iii, (1862) 54 We 
have also an ordinance of 829, the Capitulary of Worms. 
2875 Stupss Const. Hist. 1. i. io Germany, except in the few 
Capitularies of the Frank sovereigns, has no central or 
common written law. 

3. A heading, title, category. 

x824-g Lannor /inag. Conv., South 
portion of our metre. .ranged under the capitulary of lyric. 

+ Capi'tulate, 4f/. a Obs. [ad. med. L. 
capitulat-us, pa, pple. of capitulére * capitulis ali- 
quid distinguere” (Du Cange), to draw up under 
distinct heads, f. capitulum head of a discourse, 
chapter, title, dim. of caput head.] 

Reduced to heads; agreed or laid down in a 
number of distinct heads or items; stipulated. 

xg28 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1.1. 99 It is capitu- 
late between the king’s highness and the French king to 
make actual war in Flaundres. 1574 Hettowes Guenara's 
£2. (1577) 19 It was a law made and capitulate by the 
Lawyers, 1600 Hontann Livy xxiv. vi. 512 It was capitu- 
late and covenanted, that. .the river Himera, etc. 

Capitulate (kapitidet), v. [f prec. or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed: see -a’tE 3.] 

+1. trans. To draw up in chapters, or under 
heads or articles ; to specify, enumerate. Ods. 

1893 Lopce Wm. Longbeard Wijb, The lawes. .which we 
capitulate at sea are not..used on lande. 1608 Torset. 
so 600 The places of serpents abode being thus 
generally capitulated. ¢xz645 Howett Leté, (1678) 1x6. 
1678 Marveit Def, Howe Wks. 1875 1V. 182 The Discourse 
+ -Capitulates that Mr. Howe should by efficacious intend 
infallibility, etc. 

+b. z2tr. 

1g96 Nasus Saffron Walden 81 For an assay .. of his 
pen, he capitulated on the births of monsters. 

2. zt. To draw up articles of agreement; to 
weer, or propose terms ; to treat, bargain, parley. 

2896 Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, ut. ii. 120 Percy, Northumberland, 
-.Mortimer, Capitulate inst ys. 1618 Sir T. Lave in 
Fortescue Papers 38 He did not intend to capitulate with 
his Majesty. 1669 Baxter Cad? Unconv, 247 ‘Think not to 
capitulate with Christ, and divide your heart betwixt him 
and the world. x697 Damrten Vay. (1729) I. 220 The 
Spaniards .. capitulated after day to prolong time. 
2748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (x8xx) VII. 344 It had the ap- 
pearance of meanly gepitulating with you. 1815 Wetttnc- 
Ton in Gurw. Disp, X11. 355 We must not capitulate with 
mutinyinanyshape. 18x6 Soutney £ss, (1832) I. 322 Those 
magistrates. who capitulated with the. .agricultural rioters, 
and. .acceded to the demands of a mob. 

+b. With various constructions: To make con- 
ditions, stipulate, agree. Ods. 

1380 Nort Plutarch (1676) 965 Plemminius. .did capitu- 
late with Lepidus to render up the Town, xs80 Sronry 
Arcadia w. (1590) 432 To capitulate what tenements they 
should have. x60z Secar Hon, Mil. § Civid ut, xiii, 126 
Two gentlemen capitulate to fight on horseback. 1715 DE 
For Hou. § Fust, (1841) 16, I capitulate for so much justice 
as to explain . 8x8 Mars. Suetrey Frankenst, iv, 
‘The man who thus capitulated for his safety. 

+3. zrans. a, To make terms about, agree upon 
the terms of; to formulate, arrange for, conclude. 
b. To make the subject of nerotation. Obs. 

1593 Lonce in. Longbcard Fijb,A peace lately capitu- 
lated betwixt Dagobert, kinge of France and Grimoald. 
1649 Cuas. 1, Wks. 230 He had no Commission. .to capitu- 
late anything concerning Religion. 166: Wesster 7hra- 
cian Wonder u.i, How dare you, sir, capitulate the cause? 

4, intr. To make terms of surrender; to sur- 


§ Porson. AN that 


ia 2734 Spect, No. 366 ? 8, I still pursued, and, about 
two o’cl 


~ 1847 R. Hasurton Rew. § Punishut, vi. (1853), =“ We 
cannot capitulate the ‘premises, 1870 Daily.Te/. 22 Sept., 
3 to the policy of capitu- 
lating Franc. = 0 4s eh Sead eae ie 
Hence Capi-tulated #24. a. ‘Capitulating 
wbl. sb.and polva.- © te en, 
x86 Ferne Blas: Geutrie 331A Combate ‘capitulated, 
that ‘is-to wit, a Combate, wherin, are set:downe .¢ diuers~ 


CAPITULUM. 


Articles or conditions, as to the manner of the battaile. 
1654 Hart Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 281 This capitulating 
Traytor. x753 Smoncert Cé, Fathom (x784) ta/t He put 
on his capitulating face. | 

Capitulation (kapistidlz fon). [a. F. capéte- 
lation, ad. med.L. capitelation-em, n. of action f, 
capitulare to draw wp under heads.] The action 
of the verb CariTUuLATE. 

41. The action of arranging in chapters or heads ; 
a portion of a work so arranged. Ods. 

, 1613 R.C. Table Aliph, (ed. 3) Capitulation, distinguish- 
ing by parts, bringing to hands [? heads}. 3 

. A statement of the heads of a subject; sum- 
mation, summary, enumeration ; cf. recaptteclation, 

1579 Fenton Gutcciard. 1. (1599) x5 This is the capitula- 
tion and summe of them [the conditions of a convention]. 
1638 Heywoon Port Piety 264, 1 should but spend paper in 
a meere capitulation of their names, 1882 Stevenson Aven 
§ Bés, rap Conlentoe is not description, 

+3. The making of terms, or of a bargain or 
agreement; stipulation. Ods. 

1s89 Putrennam Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 298 In conuersation 
simple, in capitulation subtill and mistrustfull, 2647 Crar- 
ENDON Mist, Reb. vi. (1843) 5347/2. 1721 Stavee Lecd, Afent, 
I. 5, xif. 103 Appointing by capitulation what the pope 
should do. 4 . 

+b. p/. Articles or terms of a treaty, stipula- 
tions, covenants, conditions. Ods. 

1580 Nort Plutarch (1676) 377 The capitulations which 
the Ephori sent unto him, were these. x667 7eaty in 
Magens /usurauces UH. $70 The Kings of Great Britain and 
Spain shall..keop.. all and singular the Capitulations 
in this present Treaty agreed, xgax Srryre d£ cel, Mem. 
Il, 1. xxvii. 221 Soldiers .. had been paid for their service 
.. according to their capitulations. 1728 Morcan Hist. 
Algiers 11. iv. 285 The Capitulations between his Imperial 
Majesty and his new Ally. . 

‘+c. An agreement on specified terms, 2 cove- 
nant, convention, treaty. Ods. 

1535 Garpiner in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. u. Ixv, 161 In 
case..any of them should swerve from any piece of the 
capitulation by force of the emperor, 1642 Bripce IWomnd. 
Conse. Cured § 4. 29 Then the Doctor comes to the matter 
of capitulation or covenant. x69x LutrreL. Bric/ Rel. 
(1857) IJ. 212 The French at Mons had already broke their 
capitulation with the burghers, 1798 Datias dlmmer. Law 
ep. I. 459 The rights which descended to him in _con- 
sequence of his father's original capitulation, 1843 Pres- 
coTt Mexico vit. iv. (1864) 444 The terms of his [Columbus] 
original ‘ capitulation ' with the crown. a 

d. spec. (@.) The agreement or conditions sworn 
to by the former German emperors at theirelection. 
(6.) The agreements made by the Swiss cantons 
with foreign powers respecting the regiments of 
Swiss who took service under them. (¢.) The 
articles by which the Porte gave special immunitics 
and privileges to French subjects; extended subse- 


quently to those of other nations. 

3622 Prot, Princes in Rushw. Hist. Coll, 1.74 As was 
agreed upon in the Capitulation Royal, and Fundamental 
Law of the Empire. 1756 Nugent Gr. Zour II, 26 Every 
Emperor is tied down at his coronation to some new 
articles, which are called terms of capitulation, 1796 Morsr 
Amer. Geog. 11, 472 European merchants live here in.. 
splendour and safety .. owing to particular capitulations 
with the Porte. 1863 Kinctake Crimea (1876) L. viii. 116. 
1872 Freeman Growth Eng. Const. 209 The system of 
military capitulations.. by the Cantons. “1884 Twiss Law 
Nations I. 463 It may be doubted whether the term 'Ca- 
pitulations’ came into use before the Treaty of 1535 between 
France and the Porte. 7 

4. The making of terms for surrender ; the action 
of surrendering to an enemy upon stipulated terms. 

16s0 Cromwett Le?, 18 Dec. (Carlyle) The gentlemen you 
desire .. to treat and conclude of the capitulation. 1769 
Rozerrson Chas. V7, V. wv. 407 Clement . .was soon obliged 
to demand a capitulation. 1876 J. H. Newsan Hist. Sé. I. 
1. i. x7 In Greece to offer earth and water was the sign of 
capitulation. Zod, The capitulation of Metz, 

b. The instrument containing the terms, 

1793 Lo. Aucxranp Corr. III. 9, I. .enclose the capitula- 
tions of Breda and Gertruydenberg. _1849-go Atison Hist. 
Bare VIII. lv. § 34.590 At daybreak the capitulation was 
signe ‘ . 

Capi'tulator. [agent-noun ‘in L. form, from 
CapPituLATE v.] One who capitulates. 

r61z Corcr., Capitulens, a capitulator. 1632 in Suer- 
woop; 2846 in Worcester; and in mod. Dicts. 

Capitulatory (kipiticlate:ri), 2. [f as prec. 

+-oRY.] Of or pertaining to capitulation; cf. 
vecapitulatory. . 

3833 Lap Elia (1860) 243 In their tedious genealogies, or 
their capitulatory brass monuments? 

Capitule, <ull, obs. ff. Carrie, Carrrat. 

I Capitulum (kipi-ti#lim). [L.; dim. of caput 
head.] A little head or knob. ot 

1, Zcel,.A short ‘lesson’ from Scripture. 

2733 in Caspers Cych Supp. 1885 MeCrms Sketches ki 
‘Stud, 29 The last of the capitula of St. John’s Gospel. 

2. Phys. “A protuberance of, bone received into 
a hollow portion ofanother bone’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

2955 in Champers Cyc’. Sugg. 1881 Mivarr Cat 37 They 
articulate-with the ‘heads, or the capitula, of.the-ribs. 

‘8. Bot. ‘A close, head’of sessile flowers. Also 
a term vaguely applied among fungals to thé re- 
ceptacle, pileus, or peridium? (Zveas. Bot.). 

~ 272-1800 Banery, Cafitulun [among Botanists) is the 
Head or Flowring Top of any Plant, 2830 Linotey Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 106 The neutral florets. .being quite open in very 


CAPKIN. 


many capitula. 186: S. Tuomson Mild Flowers 1, (ed. 49% 
The flower-head or capitulum of such’a plant as the daisy. 

4, Zool, The body of a barmacle together with 
the case containing it; so called from its forming 
a head to the peduncle or foot-stalk. 

1872 Nicnotson Pa/zout, 152 At its free extremity the 
peduncle bears the ‘capitulum ’, ; 

Capivara, var. of CAPYBARA. 

- Capivi, var. of Coparma.. . 

Caplin. (kepkin). sonce-wd. [f. Cap sh. + 
-r1y.] - A little eg Boe 
1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI, 2x5 The small mannikins had .. 

thrown down ther broad brown capkins. 

Caplan, obs. form of CAPELIN. 

Ca‘ple, capul. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: a. 4-5 
capel, 4-6 capil, 5 capylle, 5-6 capill, 6 capyl, 
4-7 caple. 8. 4-9 capul, § capulle, 5-6 capull. 
In Drayton cauple. [ME., caged, -z/, -yl, -20/, cor- 
responds to Icel. £apall (for kafal-r) nag, hack, 
mare; also to Ir. cagal/, capil] horse, mare, Gael. 
capail mate, the relations between which are un- 
certain; the ultimate source is prob. L. caball-as 
horse, hack. See also CaBAut, and its variants. 

Not in Old Irish (Windisch): Manx has cadéyi, Welsh 
ceffyl (Davies, not in Sas Cornish cevil, hevil, keffyl 
(also in place names as Nankevtl, Pexkevil), Breton caval 
in Lagadeuc’s Catholicon 1499, and in Rostrenen 1732, not 
in Legonidec), These forms point to no_common Celtic 
source, but to separate adoption from L., Norman Fr., and 
perh. Eng. The Irish well was evidently directly from 
L.cabadles. Uhe Icelandic word is chiefly in ecclesiastical 
documents after 13th c., and may be directly from L., or 
perh. immed. through Irish. The immediate source of the 
ME, word is not determined.) : . 

A horse: in ME. chiefly Zoetical; now only dial. 

c1290 Land Cokaygne 32 in &. £. P. (3862) 157 Hors, no 
capil, kowe, no ox, o1325 Z. Z, Adit, P. B. 1254 Pay wer 
cagged and ka3t on capeles al bare. 1362 Lanaz, 7. Pi, 
A. Iv. 22 Penne Concience on his Capul Carieth forp Faste. 
¢ 3386 Cuaucer Frere’s 7. 254 Bothe hey and Cart and eek 
hisecaplesthre. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv.61/2 Capul, or caple, 
horse, cabadius. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 114 The ane of 30w 
my Capill ta, The viher his (the king’s) Coursour alswa. 
1547 Saressury Welsh Dict., Kephyll, a capull. 1600 

OLLAND L7uy 11. vil. 2 a6s note, Grasse and food, for sheepe, 
caples, and goats. x603 Drayton Bar, Warres v1.1, Phoebus 
tooke his lab’ring Teame .. To wash his Cauples in the 

in Streame. 1670 Ray Proverds 48 It is time to yoke 
when the cart comes to the caples, Cheshire. 1799 R. 
Jameson Pop, Batlads (1806) 1.233 (Jam.) And hark ! what 
capul nicker'd proud? 8x9 Scorr /vanhoe xxxviii, I will 
get me. .my neighbour Buthan’s good capul, 

A name for a hen. age ‘ i 

1460 Towneley Myst. 99 Sell oure hen, both to 
and fro She kakyls. eared : 

Caple, variant of Caren. 

Capleyne, obs. form of CAPELINE. 

Caplin, capling (ke'plin, -lip). [f Car] 
‘The cap of leather on a flail, through which the 
thongs pass that connect the swingel and staff. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury mt. 333/1 The Cap-lings .. of a 
Flait or Threshal ,. are the strong double Leathers made 
fast to the top of the Hand-staff and the top of the Swiple. 
1704 in Wortipce Diet. Rust. et Urb, s.v. Flail. 1927 in 
Braptey Jam, Dict, sv. Fail. 

Caplin, -ling, var. of CAPELIN, a small fish. 
Capnite (kepnait). Az. [in Ger. Kapnit 
(Breithaupt 1841), f. Kapuzk (in Hungary) + -1Te.] 
A variety of Smithsonite, containing carbonate of 
iron. : 1868 in Dana Afiz, 
Capnomancy (kepnomensi). [f. Gr. xamvés 
smoke +pavrela divination. Cf. I. capnomancie 
(in 16th e. cafnomantie.] Divination by smoke. 

x6x0 Hearey St. Aug. City of God 294 ‘Divination .. was 

done. .by smoake, Capnomancy. 1663 5 » SPENCER Prodigies 
(166s) Pref., Those thin and curious arts, capnomancy, ate 
gury, Sooth saying,’ 1883 Stewart Neth. Lochaber xxxiv. 
206 In books on. divination it is called Capnomancy. 
- Capnomor (ke'pnomgs). Chen. [f. Gr. xamvds 
smoke + (?) #épa, Doric for potpa part.] A colonr- 
less transparent oil of peculiar smell, one of the 
constituents of sfnoke, obtained from wood-tar. 

2838 T. Tromson Chen. Ore: Bodies 736 Capnomore .. 
was discovered by Reichenbach,. .and was so named by him 
«because it exists in the smoke of organic bodies, 1863-79 
Warts Dict, Chem, I. 741 Capnomer is contained, together 
with creosote and another oil, in the portion of wood-tar 
which is soluble in potash, 

{|\Carpoe. ‘A fine short-stapled cotton wool, 
used in India for stuffing cushions and lining pa- 
Janquins, etc.’ (Simmonds 1858). See Kapox, 

1780 Brawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 817 Capoc (asort of very 
fine Cotton), : ; a ay 

+ Capo'che, v. ¢rans. Obs. rare—'. Meaning 
uncertain: Johnson suggests ‘perhaps to strip 

off the hood’, f, CarovoHy; it might also be a 
Sportive use of CABOOHE vw. so, 

1664, Burier Hud..1. tt. 529 We still have .. Capoched 
led. 1689 as o'er-reach’d] your Rabbins of the Synod -And 
snapt their Canons with a Why-not. ee . 

NCaporechia, [It-; fem. of capocchio silly, 
simple (cagoccto, capocchio-* shallow skonce, log- 
gethead’ Florio) ; lit: “blockhead”, f. cafo.head.] 

fh pote 's ean of the reading chipochia, in 

HAKS,.Z'7, » IV. ii. . r : 
a poore ch i 6 is Wii te .2) Ales Route wretch 
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Capon (kérpen), sd; Forms: .1, 3 capun,' 4 
capoun, (kapoun, chapon), 4-6 capone, § ca- 
pun(e, (capvne), capoone, 4~ capon. [OE. 
capur, ad. L. capon-ent in same sense, whence also 
ONF. capun, capon (F. chapon, Pr. and Sp, capon, 
It. cappone), which prob. reinforced the Eng. word.] 

1. A castrated cock.’ - ies : 

c1o00 /Etrric Voc.-in Wr.-Wilcker 132 Cao, capun. 
Gallinaceus, capun. cx2go Bestiary in 0. &, Afisc. 13 
De coc and ‘te capun. a 3300 Floriz & Bi, 260 Bute he also 
capun beo idist. 1377 Laxcr. P. PL B.1v, 38 For a dozeine 
chickenes Or as many capones, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. Rex. xviii. (1495) 425 The m is a cocke made as it 
were female by keruynge away ofhis gendringestones, 1481 
Caxton Reynard 26 He..hadde toforehym asfatte capone 
as a man myght fynde. z598 Barckiey Jelic, ATan 1.(1603) 
11 Is made fat with daintie and delicate fare like a capon. 
x600 Suaxs. A. ¥, L. 11. vii. 154 The Iustice In faire round 
belly, with good Lon aie @1704 T. Brows Wks. (1760) 
IIL. 26(D.) To truck. .justice for fat capons to be delivered 
before dinner. 1847 Baruast Jigol, Leg. (1877) 16x On 
capons fine they daily dine. 186s Livincstone Zambesi 
x. 226 Some fine fat capons. co: . 

b. formerly used in payment of rent in kind. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, xi. Preamb., xl. acres of wood xlfi. 
rent and the rent of L. opeee 1523 Lo. Benners Foviss. 
I. eceexlvii. 789 They gadered vp the rentes, as Capons, and 
other thynges in his townes. . 

c. as a type of dullness, and a term of reproach. 

3542 Uva Evasm. Apoph. 307 b, [He] came flynging home 
to Roome again as wyse 2s 2 ig te zgsx ‘I’. Witson 
Logtke 11 Some [men] are y kinde, and so blunt 
by nature, that no arte at all can whet them. rsgo Swaks. 
Com, Err, i. i. 32 Mome,. Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot, Patch. 

+ 2. ¢ransf. A eunuch. 

1594 Carew Auarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 279 OF a T1000 
such ps who addict themselues to their ke, none 
attaineth to anie perfection, euen in musicke (which is their 
ordinarie profession), 2605 7¥yall Chev. u. i. in Bullen O. 
4, (1884) III. 289. 169: D'Unrev Ad for Money 65 Hf there 
be a Capon in Christendom, I'll make thee one. 

8. Humorously applied to various fish; esp. a 
red-herring. 


699 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Ramsay Hamil- 


LIWELL, 


+48 


‘apfon, 2 red-herring. 


illet-doux. Cf 


56 O thy letter, thy letter .. 
vp this Capon. 

5. Comb.,as ir nytt Sesh; capon-crammed, 
-like, -lined adjs.; capon-beer, ? capon-broth 
made with beer; capon-bell, the passing-bell 
(Halliwell cites Dekker); + capon-cote, a house 
for keeping capons; capon-justice, a corrupt 
magistrate who is bribed by gifts of capons; 
capon-money, money in commutation of a pay- 
ment of capons ; + capon’s-feather, the feather of 
acapon; also, Common Columbine (4gudlegia 
vulgaris); eapon’s-tail, a plant, Valeriana 
prrenaica; capon’s-tail grass, Festuca Afyurus 
(Britten and Holland). : 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 411 Drink incorporate with Flesh or 
roots (as in *Capon-beer &c.) will nourish more easily. 1 
T. Hfate] Acc, New fuvent, 78 If the Alderman thought 
that an impossibility, he was certainly far gone in *Capon- 
broth. 1393 Lane. P. Pé. C. vir. 136 Hue hadde a childe 
in the *chapon-cote. 1897 ond Pt. Return fr, Parnass. Mm. 
fi. x2x4_ His mawe must be *Capon crambd each day. 
3662 Heviin Hist, Ref, (1849) 1, 212 (D.) Salcot of Salis- 
bury [otherwise called Capon} .. redeems his peace :. by 
making long leases of the best of his farms and manors} 
known afterwards most commonly by the name of *Capon’s 
feathers, 1847-78 HAtitvett, LA aol gai the herb 
columbine, ¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Walcker Caro spadonia, 
*capuneflesche, Cavo cafonina, caponflesche. a 2639 Warp 
Sern. (1862) 128 (D.) Ju ges that judge for reward, and say 
with shame, § Brin; » such as the country calls *capon 
justices. 1856 R. Vauanan Adystics (2860) I. x50 A portly, 
*capon-lined burgomaster. ‘1724 Lond. Gas. No. 5246/3 In 
Arrear to the Corporation of Portsmouth, for Town-Rents, 
Retiefs, *Capon-Money or other Dues. 1548 Turner Names 
of Herbes, Phu is called in englishe setwal, of other some 

Capones tayle. x598 Frorto, Amantilia, the herbe Vale- 
rian, Capons taile or Setwall. 1397 Gzrarp Herbal 1, xxii, 
29 My friend. .gave it the title. .*Capons-taile Gracce. 

Capon, v. [f. prec; = F. chaponner]* trans. 
To make a capon of; to castrate. Hence Ca’- 
poned: ZA/. a., Ca‘poning wd, sb. - : 

3624 Massincer Renegade t. i, Had it been discovered, I 
had been caponed, x L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (2708) 
184 Nothing but a Capon’d, a thing unman’d, could ever, 
etc. 1693 Drypen Fuvenal's Sat. vi. 487, 1886 NV, Zealand 
Her,1 ane 2/6 The caponing of male fowl birds, : 

+ Ca'ponet. Obs. [f. Caron+-rr: prob. OF ; 
mod.F, has chaponneatt.] A little or young capon. 

1570 Levins cial 4 3 A caponet, of capon, capunciiis. 
1619 H. Huron Follies Anat, (x842) 2x To. shelter the 
scorcht caponet or hen. 1708 Motreux Redelais ww. lix. 
(x737) 243 Caponets, Caviar and Toast. 


| Caponier (kepinicx). Also caponiere, ca- 


ponniére, kaponier. [a, F..caponmnidre, ad. Sp. 
caponera in same sense; orig. a capon-cote or 
mews, f. cagon Caron. Many modern writers have 
used the French form]. . ar 


CAPPADINE. 
‘ A covered passage across the ditch of a fortified 


" place, for the purpose either of sheltering commu- 


nication with outworks or of affording a flanking 
fire to the ditch in which it stands’ (Stocqueler 
Atil, Dict. 1853). + Vee 

2683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1858/6 A Retrenchment.. which we 
still maintain, to cover the Caponiers we have in the Ditch, 
x704 J. Harris Lex, Techn., Cagouniere. 1772 Sines ALi, 

uide, Caponier, 1830 E. Camrsewn Dict. ALil. Se, 
Cafontére. 1863 KiNcLAKE Crimea (1877) III. v- 364 OF 
its eight angles, every other one was supplied with a little 
bastion or caponiere. B79 Casseil's Techn. Educ, IV. 138/2 
Kaponiers are large casemated masonry buildings for the 
defence of the ditches of permanent works on the polygonal 
system. 1882 St, Yames’s Gaz. 6 Feb.,. Strong caponiers for 
flanking the ditches. er Bs 

Caponize (kétpaniez), v. [f. Capon 56. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To make a capon of; to castrate. . - 

1654 Gayton Fest, Notes w. ii, 180 [To] dishonour a Cock 
of his spurrs : that is to Caponize the gallant spirit of the 
Creature. 1736 Bawey Househ. Dict. x40 These bustards 
may likewise be caponiz’d, as well as turkeys, to make them 
larger. 1859 R. Burton Centr, Afr. in Fral. R. G.S. 

XIX. #2 ‘The habit of caponizing cattle‘and poultry pre- 
vailed.. before the arrival of the Arabs. _ 

Capoone, obs. form of Caron.* = . 

Ih Gaporal (kapora'l). . [a. Sp. and F. cagoral] 

+1. A corporal. (.59.)- ee 

x598 Barret Theor, Warres 1.1.23 Of the best approued 
Souldiers to chuse for Caporals. /6id. Gloss. 249 Cabo de 
esquadra or Caporall, a Spanish word, is the head or chiefe 
vnder the Captaine of a small nuriber of souldiers. . c 

2. A kind of (superior) tobacco. (%.) : 

1850 Tnackeray Pesdennzs Ixix. (1885) 680 Couldn't find 
a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to Strasburg, 
where I got some Caporal, 

Caporcianite (kippafinsit). Afi. [f. Monte 
de Caporciano in Tuscany + -1TrE.] A variety of 
Laumontite. 

1868 Dana AZi2. 399 Caporcianite ocenrs in pearly mono- 
clinic crystals of a flesh-red color. 

Capot (kipp't, formerly kaxpat), sd.1 Also. 7 
capet. [a. F. cagot (¢ always mute) ‘said of the 
pare who fails to make a trick’, also ‘the stroke 

‘hed ra a player ismade capot’ (Littré).]- 

Piguet. The winning of all the tricks- by one 
player (which scores 40). 5 - . 

1651 Royall Game Picguet 32 Which of them socver 
wins all the s,..he shail reckon Fourty 3 and this is 
called a Capot. 1674 Cotron ane. Gasmester vi. (1676) 87 
(Picket) A Capet. 2700 FanqunarConst, Couple u.n.i, The 
Capot at Piquet. 1823 Lams E£iva, Alys. Battle (1853) 55 
She would ridicule the pedantry of the terms—such as pique 
—repique—the capot—they savoured (she thought) of afiec- 
tation. : 

|| Capot (kapo), sd.2 [a. F. capot, dim. of cape 
Carve.) = Capote. ; 

1778 . Cuanpter Trav. Asia af. (1825) I. 195 Wrapped 
in their thick capots or loose coats. 1836 W. Invinc Astoria 
(1849) 47 They wear a capot or surcoat, made of a blanket. 

Capot (kitpp't), v. [f. Capor sd.1:° formerly 
accented on first syllable] ¢vazs. In Piguet. To 
score a capot against, to win all the tricks from. 

r6sx Royall Game a ba ed And so by this meancs he 
come to be Capotted. x69 Shuffling, Cutting, § Deal. i 
T have thrown out all my best Cards ., so I may very well 
be capetted. 1700 Farquiar Const, Couple w, 1, i, 1 have 
capotted her my self two or three times inan evening, 18:8 
Scort ob Roy x, He hazarded everything for the chance of 
Piqueing, repiqueing, or capoting his adversary, a 

. transf, To ‘score off? (a pe) heavily. 
Also as an-imprecation Cafot me 

1649 Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney 15 Oct. If it be to 
come in bya Privy Seal .. I doubt you will be capotted. 
2760 Foore Minor 1. i, Capot me, but those lads abroad are 
pretty fellows. : 

Ca‘potaine, @. [?Fr.J_ perk. =-Cavore 2. 

1821-Scotr enti. xxxiii, She Jaid aside her travelling 
cloak and capotaine hat. a 

Capote (kipout). [a.F. cafote, a fem. form, 
answering to cago masc., dim. of cape Care.] 

1. a, A long sh cloak or overcoat with a 
hood, worn by soldiers, sailors, travellers, etc. 
b. A long mantle reaching to the feet, worn by 
women. | : Ls am 

3812 Byron Ch, Haz. 1. lii, The little shepherd in his 
white capote, 2836 W. Irvine Astoria I. 76 Emerging .. 
like spectres from the hatchways, in capotes and blankets, 
1854 ‘Tnackeray Newcomes II, 299 The ladies came down, 

retty capotes on, 1857 EMERSON Poems 97 Frocks ‘and 
Blouses, capes, capotes, 1877 KincLake Crimea VIL. vi. 94 
His troops in their.sombre capotes. | +e 

2. A close-fitting hat of cap-like form.:. _ : 

1882 Society x4 Oct. 24/r Some of the cafbtes have had 
their dimensions: rcduced to ‘such a degree as to attain 
merely the form of a skullcap. 1886 St. Fames’s Gas. 25 
Sept. 1x/s New bonnet and capote shapes. . 

+Capowch: Od. A ant of CAPUOHE, 2 
howto cows Se ae cal ee 

CnettLe Atade-daris Dr. (1841) 47 Conueying a 
iinney sauit vnder his capouch. ‘ - 1656 Busunr Glossogr., 
Cafpouche, a coul, hood or cover for the head. . 1742 Jarvis 
Quiz. 1. W. xxix. (2885) 171 He. .put on him 2 prey capouch, 
1783 Ainsworti’ Lat, Dict, (Morell) 1, Capitinz, as some 
say, ahood, acapouch. _ - - . ” 

apoun, obs. form of Caron, - - : : 
’ Cappadine ‘(kepidin, -din). [perhaps from 
CapaDe.] ‘A sort of silk flock or waste obtained 


CAPPADOCHIO. 


from the cocoon after the silk has been reeled off’ 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 

1678 Priturs, Cappadine, is a kind of Silk whereof the 
shagg of some kind of Ruggs‘is made. 172x in Baiey. 

+ Cappadochio. Os. Also CarsrpewwsiE, 
-DooHY, q.v. [Nares suggested ‘a corruption of 
Cappadocia’, of which country ‘the king, says 
Horace, was rich in slaves, but had little money’. 
But this reason seems far-fetched.] ‘A cant name 
for prison’ (Nares); perhaps rather, the stocks. 

. 3607 W. S, Puritan in Supp. Shaks. I1.-510 (N.) How, 
aha aa? my old aunts son, my dear kinsman, in Cap- 
padochio o : 

Cappagh (kepi). A place near Cork, in 
Ireland; ‘whence Cappagh or-Cappah brow, a 
brown pigment, consisting of a bituminous earth 
coloured by oxide of manganese and iron ; man- 
ganese brown. ‘ 

: 287g Une Dict, Arts I. 896 Vandyke, Cappah.. and Co. 
logne Browns, 1 

ap-paper (keepypétpar). [See below.] 

1. A kind of wrapping paper: the precise appli- 
cation has apparently, varied from time to time. 

31597 Richmond. Wills (1853) Vj quare of capp paper, 
xijd., xij quaire of paper. 1583 J. Mics Fuatus’ Nomen- 
clator 6 (N.) Packe paper or cap-paper, such paper as mer- 
cers..use to wrappe their ware m. 1634 Adthorp AfS. in 
Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 65, 4 quire of cape paper 
to pack up y° plate, G0 or 04. 1693 Rosertson Piraseol, 
Gen, 973 Cap paper or brown paper, wherein grocers wrap 
their ware. 1745 Sréxetey Corr. I. 37x Send it to me by 
the carrier, tyed up in a bit of cap-paper. 1847 Mas. 
Suerwoop Ladyof Manor LV. xxiv, 92 She was offering to 
Henry a small parcel contained in cap-paper. 1877 I, Pea- 
cock WV. W. Line. Gloss. (E, D. S.) Cap-paper, a whity- 
brown, thin paper, such as milliners fold their wares in. 

+2. Used as filter-paper. Obs, 

1634 Bate Jéyst, Nature § Art 30 Strain them through 
a cap paper. 1667 Boyle Orig. formes § Quai, Glasse 
Funnel lin’ with Cap-paper. 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 

8 ¥. Canstich, Then filtrate through Cap-paper, 1788 WITH- 

BERING in Pett, (Trans. LAXVILL. 321 Saturated with vege- 
table alkali it converted cap paper into touch paper. 

3. A size or kind of writing paper. 

3854 Lanpor Lett, American 52 Meanwhile on what cap- 
paper were ‘employed the unseasoned crow-quills of the 

ntinent | °x875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 494. 1874 Knicat 
Mech, Dict., Cap-paper, x. a kind of writing paper. Ruled 
with biue lines, and foldiagon the back, it is foolscap } with 
red lines to form a margin on the left hand, and made to 

~ fold on the top, it is legal cap. 2. A size of paper from 
7} X12to 8b X14. 

Probably, senses x and 3 are quite distinct in origin. 
Sense x has been conjectured to have originated in the use 
to which the paper was put, asa ‘cap’ to hold groceries, 
or as the material for the paper caps of workmen. Sense 3 
may have been named from the watermark of a cap, em- 
ployed to indicate a certain size, Cf, also Footscar.] 

+Cappard, a. Obs. [Cf. Capmrare.] 

1653 Prat Gard, Eder tro A Peare. .graffed upon a white 
thorn will be small, hard, cappard, and spotted. 

Capparid (kepiirid). Bot. [f. L. capparis the 
caper : see -1D.] A plant akin to the Caper; one 
of the Capparidacer. 

Capyarida'ceous, @., of the natural order Cap- 
paridacese, of which the Caper is the type. [Cap- 
paridacez is erroneously formed for Capparacezx.| 

1866 LivincsToNnE F772i, xii. (1873) I. 346 A species of Cap. 


fruit. 
joneped, capt (kept), A/a. [f. Cap sb. and 
U. + -ED: . 

1. Provided with or wearing a cap, either as an 
article of dress, or of defensive-armour. 

1370 Wyciir Agst, Bape. Friers (1608) go Capped Friars, 
that beerié called Maisters of Divinitie, “xqox Pol, Poems 
(1859) ILizo7 Aske thi cappid maistres, 1587 FutweL. Like 
will to Lin Hazl. Dodsdey WIT. 32x Where learn’d you to 
stand capp'd before a judge? 2667.3. Cuampertayne SY, 
Gt, Brit. 1-11. x. (2743) 943 Anciently it was not. permitted 
to any Subject to be s0 much as capped in presence of the 
King of England. 18s9 Jeruson Brittany xvi. 269 Crowds 
of white-capped laundresses, 

b. Having.a natural cap or head-covering. 

4, Wortwnce Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v, Kishing Flies, 
The Steel-Fly, .capt about with the Feathers of a Peacocks- 
tail. 19783 Atnswortn Lat, Dict, (Morell) 1. s.v. Lark, The 
capped, or chit, lark... » 

x856 R. Vaucnan Mystics (1860) I. vi. i, 150 The friar .. 
went capped with the name of Brother Brimstone ever after. 


2. Covered on the top as with’a cap; crowned. _ 


x6r0 Suans. Tenip. w. 152 The Clowd -capt Towres. 
1663 Bovis Exp. Hist. Cold xix. (R.) Saxoy, and the 
neighbouring cbuntries. .have mountains almost perpetually 
capped jwith snow. 2826 Byron Ch, Har. ut.’ lxxxvi, 
ae ao Jets, Se fet pelgh sppenr, Precipitously 
seam UXLEY . 
Lower Bagshot sand, eer Re Serene epee Bt 
» Jig. 
¢1603 Montcoments Flyting 624 Great fraud .. Cappit 
with quyet conceit. 1847 MERSON Keepy, Men iv. Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I, 338 You are bottomed and capped and 
wrapped in delusions, *~ rok ace 
ce. Having 
a crust. dial, 


1950 W. Exus Mod, Husbandye. mn. 1.98 (.D.S. When 

in ee pereeanly ree the surface is.apt to eee 

ca . 3 . YOUNG ie, E: 813) IT. 

89 He yore the surface slightly bound (called hers pe - 
ou. I, : Os I ace ae 


P 
the hip with the ridge of the roof.’ 832 


the surface caked or hardened into” 


97. 


. 8, Fitted with a cap, asa ship’s mast-with pro- 
tective covering, a loadstone with a piece of steel 
or magnetic iron, a fire-arm with a percussion cap. 

2875 Lanenam Let. (3871) 38 A payr of capped Sheffeld 
kniuez. 1613 M. Ripiey Magu. Bodies 3 Artificially capped 
and armed with stecle, or iron. 21667 H. Otpennurc in 
Phit. Trans. Il. 423 The two pieces [of Load-stone]..un- 
capped as well as cay 1685 BovLe Lfects of Mot. iv. 
38 ‘The Load-stone vigorous. .and well capped. 1803 Navai 

Veron. IX. All the lower and upper Masts up, capped, 
rigged over - 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 23 Sept. 4/2 The 
muzzle-loading rifle was also loaded and capped. 

4, Of o horse’s hocks: Having a swollen ap- 
pearance, as if covered with a cap. Cf. CAPELET. 

3831 Youatr Horse xvii. (1847) 366 Capped Hock ..is sel- 
dom accompanied by lameness. /d7d. (1872) 392 A horse .. 
with a sig hock is regarded with a suspicious eye. 

5. dal. Puzzled, beaten. ; 

6. Capped Quartz, a variety of crystallized 
quartz, embedded in a matrix of compact quartz. 

Capped, cappit, Sc. var. of Correp, crabbed. 

Cappe‘lenite. Jz. A silico-borate of 
yttrium and barium, from Norway. 

3886 Amer. Frni. Science Mar, 230 Cappelenite occurs in 
hexagonal crystals of a brown color, 

Cappeline, var. of CAPELINE. 

Capper (keepax), sd.1 Also 6 cappar. 
Cap sb. and 2, +--ER1,} 

+1. A capmaker. Ods. 

1389 Eng. Gilds (x870) 12 Philippo atte Vyne, Cappere, ciui 
Londonie, 1488-9 Act 4 Hex. V1, ix, No hatter nor cap- 
per. .{shall] put to sell any hatte .. above the price of xxd. 
1574 Ludlow Churchw, Acc. (Camden) 158 Richarde 

jlipes, capper. xr58z W. Srarrorp £-xvam. Compl. i. 
(1876) 14 He .. bryngeth wyth him .. a Capper of the same 
towne. 1677 Yarranton £ngel. Improv. 162 The benefit 
that may come. .to the Cappers of Bewdley. 1805 Lucock 
Nat. Wool 67 In the reign of Elizabeth the cappers madea 
violent struggle to counteract the trade of their rivals, 

2. One who caps; in various senses of the verb. 

1587 GoLpinc De Mornay xviii. (1617) 320 A thousand 
flatterers, and as many crouchers and cappers. 18g0 L. 
Hunt Axtobiog. 100 An excellent capper of verses, 1876 
Mid-Yorksh. (E. D. S.) Capper, an extinguisher. 

3. dzal, A person or thing who ‘caps’ or ‘beats’ 
all others; a thing which ‘beats’ one’s compre- 
hension. 

1990 Mrs. Wueeter Westinid. Dial, (1840) 13, Nea yan 
knas what it means, it’s a capper. 1802 R. ANDERSON 
Cumbld, Bail. s2 Then at dancin, O he was a capper! 
3868 E. Waucx in Lanc. Gloss. That's a capper of a tale, 
asheaw! 1877 Holderness Gioss. It's a capper wheear mah 
knife’s gone teeah, 

Capper, Sc. var. of COPPER. 

Capper-: See Caren-. 

Cappie (kee'pi). Sc. [dim. of Cap 6.3] 

1. A small drinking vessel. . 

1824 Scorr St. Ronan's xiv, I think ye hae been at the 
wee cappie this morning. 

2. ‘A kind of beer between table-beer and ale, 


[f. 


formerly drunk by the middlingclasses’ (Jamieson). 

Capping (ke'pin), vb/.5b. [£. Car v.1+-mal,] 
1, The action of the vb. Cap in various senses, 

xs92 Greene Groatsw. Wit (1617) 3 Schollers .. receined 
(after lon; capping and ee ee reward. x602 
Return. ‘A arwass. 1. iv. (Arb.) 17 Letts leaue this sap 
ping of rimes. 1717 De For Hist. Ch. Scot. u. 45 The 
Bishop. .would have proved that Capping, or pulling off the 
Hat, and kneeling, were syeccinens. 1863 Gro. Exuior 
Romola t, xvi. (1880) I. 225 To be swamped in the capping 
of impromptu verses, 1883 Athenzum 3 Nov. 564/1 Acap- 

ing of the Cervantic with the Rabelaisian spirit. 885 N. 

ATTISON Afent, 57 In the thought of how I ought to per- 
form my first act of ‘capping’ I omitted the ceremony al- 
together. 

. spec. The putting of a gun-cap upon a gun, 

etc, Also attrib. ( 

1847 Infantry Man, (2854) 34 Bring the firelock down to 
the rs “poaition, 1006 Cornh. 


e, The ceremony of conferring a University 
degree in Scotland. 
2. Cap-making ; the capper’s trade. 
1662 Furter Worthies, Wales 49 Capping anciently set 


fifteen distinct Callings on work. 


at the top, or overlaid. . 
. 2933 Loud. & Country Brew. m1. (1743) 207 Under its Cap- 
ping of fresh Malt, Wee Trans: BT. 374 The apes 
late of lead which served as a capping to the junction of 
Geol. It is hi detest chat rock cxpoieg of the 
eat. Mait. t is here wit i the 
oolitic group.” x8so Lezirce tr. ‘MailePs Ane ire 336 A 
truncated pillar.. with base and capping. 1878 Huxrey 
Phystogr. 25 The capping of sand .. of insignificant thick- 
ness, i . ies 
4. aitrib. and Conb., as capping-sheaf, -stone ; 
capping-leather, leather. from which the upper 
leather of a shoe is made; capping-plane (/oz2- 
ery), 2 plane for working the upper surface of the 
balustrade on-a staircase; capping - woollen, 


8. That with which .anything is capped, covered 


- woollen stuff for cap-making. : 


3642 Best Farm. BRs. (1856) 142*! inge leather is soe 
dane Ser B Dareose BS La eS 
*Capping-sheaves, the hood-sheaves of a 'stook’ of corn, 
*Capping-stones, the coping stones. of a wall or other 


“CAPRICCIO. 


building. rgsg Fardle Facions 1. ix. 198 Rounde about 
these sparres thei straine *cappyng wollen. 

Capping (keepin), 244. a. [f Cap v.1+-me2.] 
That caps, that makes an obeisance. 

r60z Breton Mother's Bless. \xii. (D.) A smoothing 
tongue, a capping knee. 

Cappuce, obs. form of Capucus. 

Cappy (ke'pi), 2. [f. Capsd.+-¥1.] Character- 
ized by a cap; like a cap. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 24 June 758/2 Hairless and cappy age, 
x865 Mrs. Wuitney Gayworthys i, zo Cappy headdress. 

+Ca‘ppy-hole. Sc. Also capie-hole, cop- 
pihool, coppiehoall. A school-bdys’ game, in 
which the object is to throw a marble into a hole. 

1605 Session Kec. Ayr 24 Mar., To summon Thomas Smal 
for playing at ye coppihoo! in the Kirk-door. ¢1675 A. 
Peven Lord's Truntp. (Jam.) Adam played it [his stock} at 
the Capie-hole one morning with the Devil at two or three 
throws at the game. 1722 Life Se. Rogue 7 in Brand Pop. 
Anta. (#870) I + 304, I was, .readier at..Cappy Hole than 
at my Book. 

Caprate (kee'prett), Chem. [f, CaPR-I¢ +-aTE4,] 
A salt of capric acid. 

1836 Penny Cyel. V1, 273/x In order to procure capric 
acid, caprate of barytes is first obtained. 1863-79 Warts 
Dict. Chem... 74a The caprates are mostly difficultly soluble 
in water. 

Capreall, capreol, obs. forms of CaPRIOLE. 

Caprel, corruption of CAPRIOLE. 

+ Ca'preol(e, Obs. [ad. L. capreolus (in same 
senses), dim. of caprems roe, f. caper goat.) 

L. A kind of deer; a roebuck or variety of it. 

1655 Mourer & Benn, Health's Improv. (1746) 155 OF all 
Venison, Roebuck and Capreol beareth away the Bell. 

2. A tendril. (Cf. It. capriolo.) 

7578 Lyte Dedoens v. xxx. 589 A kind of Cucumber. . full 
of aprecles or clasping tendrelles. x72g Braptry Ham. 
Dick I.s,v. Sallet, ‘The Capreols, Tendrels and Claspers of 

mes, 

Coapzgolate (keepridlett, kiprz-Sleit), a. Bot. 
[ad. L. *capreolit-us (cf. capreolatim), f. capreolus : 
see CAPREOL.] Furnished with tendrils. 

1737-59 Mituer Gard. Dici., Capreolate plants .. such 
plants as twist and climb upon others, by means of Tendrils, 
1880 Gray Bot, Text-bk, 401 Capréolate, bearing a tendril, 

Capreoline (kipridlain), @. Zool. [f. L. ca- 
preol~us roebuck + -INE.] Of or belonging to the 
genus Capreolus of Cervidee. 

1835 Swainson Quadrupeds §299 The Capreoline group 
is formed to contain the roebucks. 

Capres, obs. form of Carer sd.1 ; 

+Capret. Obs. [Cf It. capretto, capretta kid, 
fawn, dim. of capro, capra goat: in ¥r. chevret, 
chevrette. (Perh. in melL.)f A toe. 

1382 Wycuir Devt. xii, 15 As capret and hert thow shalt 
eete. — 2 Sam. ii-18 Ceertis Asahel was a moost swift 
renngr, as oon of the caprettis that dwellen in wodis. 

t+Caprerttie. Obs. rare—'. [Some corruption of 

F. capriot or It. capriccio, or inreg. formation from 

CaPEr.} A fantastic motion of some kind. 

1575 Lanenam Let. (x871) x8 By an Italian, such feats of 
agilitiee. .gambaud, soomersauts, caprettiez and flights. 

Capric (keprik), a2 [f L. caper, cafroum 
goat+-10, Cf. F. caprtgue.] 

1. Of or belonging to a goat (sonce-25e). 

1882 Academy No. 49x. 252 Capric and porcine flesh, 

2. Chem, a. Capric acid (Cy Hy Oy), 2 fatty 
acid obtained from butter, cocoa-nut oil, fusel oil, 
etc.: a colourless crystalline body, having a slight 
odour of the goat. Otherwise known as restéc 
acid, the name preferred by various chemists, who 
would apply capric to what is otherwise called 
caprylic. (¥ormerly sometimes caprinic acid). 

1836 Pensy Cycl. V1. 273/ Capric acid crystallizes in small 
needles. 853 F. in Ledlie's Mise. 11. 183 The odour 
in question .. may possibly be influenced by the formation 
of capric acid, a much more pungent substance than the 
caproic acid of the fair subject. i 

b. Capréc series: the series of chemical com- 
pounds allied to capric acid, as capréc aldehyde, etc. 

From same source Ga'pramide, the primary 
amide of capric acid (formerly called Ca‘prin- 
amide), Ca‘prone, ‘the ketone of the capric 
series, Also CAPRATE, CAPRYL, q.¥. : 

|| Capriccio (kapré‘ttjo). Also 7 caprichio, 
eapritio, 7-8 capricio. [a. It. capriccio sudden 
start, motion, or freak, app. f. capro goat, as if 
‘the skip or frisk of a goat’ (in Sp. cagricho) :—L. 

4 type *capriceus. (For the sense cf. CAPRIOLE.)] 
. A. sudden sportive or fantastic motion; a prank, 
ee Geanvits, Scope, Sct. Adar. x6 The shifts, windi 
665 Granvinn Sceps. Sez. 7: e windings, 

and Bee ecsnd. Ganddane of distressed Nature. 1693 

Bentier Atheist, Boyle Lecé. v. 9 All the various Machins 

and Utensils would now and then play odd Pranks and Ca- 

ricio's quite contrary to their proper Structures. | 176x 

TERNE 17. Shamdy (1802) I. xxii. 117 To have ., viewed 
the soul stark naked, watched_her loose in: her frisks, her 
gambols, her capricios. 1823 Lane Zilia Ser. m. v. (1863) 

_ 267 Magnificent were thy capriccios on this globe of earth, 

Robert William Elliston ! . 

2. = Caprice i. Obs. 

-26ox Suans AZ/'s Well u, iii, 310 Will this Caprichio hold 

in thee, artsure? 22634 Cuarman To Par; In quite gepoeae 


r 


CAPRICCIOSO. 


capriccios, 1686 W. pe Briramse Hun. Prud. § xx. 92 The 
Capricio’s of Fortune. 1690 Locke Aum, Und. iv. xvi. § 12 
A thousand odd Reasons, or Caprichio’s, Men's’ Minds are 
acted by. 1794 Matutas Purs. Lit, (1798) 379 Another little 
capriccio of. the late Adam Smith, 1824 Scort Redgauntlet 
Let. v, Folks who. .partake of their fantastic capriccios.. 
3. A thing or work of fancy;=CapRiog 2._ 
+ 1678 Cupwortn Jxtell, Syst. 1. iti, [They] look upon the 
plastick life of nature asa figment or phantastick Capritio. 
1824 Heper Frvé. (ed. 2) IT. xxi. 353 1t is a mere capriccio, 
with no merit except its carving. 1873 Sysonxps: Gré. 
Poets xi, 390 These exquisite little capricci, engraved by 
Greek artists upon gems. J ¥ 
b. Music. A name variously applied (see 
Grove s.v.) but usually denoting 2 composition of 


lively character, and more or less free in form. 

1696 Piittirs, Cagriccio's are pieces of Music, Poetry, 
and Painting, wherein the force of Imagination has better 
success than observation of the Rules of Art, 1789 Wotcorr 
(P. Pindar) Subj. Painters 42 Still is that voice, of late so 
strong, That many asweet Capriccio sung. 1845 E. Hotmes 
Mozart 155 This is not a prelude .. but a capriccio to try a 
piano. 2882 StatHam in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 225/1 His 
next published work, the ‘ Capriccio in D minor’. 

|| Capriccioso (kapritt{o-so), 2. Afusic. [It., 
f. capriccio +-oso = -ouS.] <A direction in music 
to denote a free fantastic style. 

Caprice (kipri's). [a. (after 1660) F. cagrice, 
It. capriccio; see CAPRICCIO, and CarnicH, which 
both preceded this. About 1700 ca‘price was a 
usualaccentuation; Pope rimed the word with vzce.] 

1, A sudden change or turn of the mind without 
apparent or adequate motive ; a desire or opinion 
arbitrarily or fantastically formed; a freak, whim, 
mete fancy. 

1667 G. Dicsy Elvira v. in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 82 Depen- 
dent on the wild caprice of others. 1673 DRYDEN AZarr. & 
la Mode w.iv, Rho. Now I have the oddest thought .. 
Aelan. This is the strangest caprice in you. 1927 Swirr 
Gulliver ut. ii. 192 The caprices of woman-kind are not 
limited by climate or nation. 1732 Pore £ss. Man 11.239 
That counter-works each folly and caprice ; That disappoints 
th’ effect of ev'ry vice. 1776 Anam Ssuta WV. NM. Lon 1 x. 
146 He was liable to be removed .. at the caprice of any 
church-warden. 1856 Froupe //ist, Lug. (1858) L. ii. 120 
The restraint which ordinary persons. .are able to impose 
on their caprices, . ' 

b. The disposition of a mind subject to such 
humours ; capriciousness. 

1709 Pore £ss. Crit, 287 Critics of less judgment than 
caprice. 1712 Appison Spect. No. 435 §1 The Folly, Ex- 
travagance, and Caprice of the present Age. 1728 Younc 
Love Fame vu. 161 Say, Britain! whence this _caprice of 
thy sons? 1855 Macautay Ast. Zug. LV. 433 There was 
something appalling in the union of such boundless power 
and such boundless caprice. 

c. transf. of things. 

1748 Anson's Voy. u. ii. (ed. 2) 178 The vessel. .left to the 
caprice of the winds and waves. 1793 T. Beppogs Catarrh 
150 This caprice of our climate. 1867 Freesan Norm, 
Cong. (1876) 1. iti, 136 By a caprice of language. 

2. A work of irregular and sportive fancy. 

1721 Baitey, Caprichio, Caprice..also a particular Piece 
of Musick, Painting and Poetry. 1838 Hatiam Hist, Lit, 
I. t. iii, § 82. 199 Extravagant combinations of fancy, 
caprices rapid and sportive as the animal from which they 
take their name. 

b. Afitsic. = Capriccio 3 b. 

1880 E. Prout in Grove Diet, Afus. s.v. Capriccio, Inthe 
present day the word Caprice is usually. .applied to a piece 
of music constructed either on original subjects, and fre- 
quently in a modified sonata- or rondo-form (as in Mendels- 
sohn's ‘Three Caprices,’ op. 33, or Sterndale Bennett’s 
Caprice in E), or to a brilliant transcription of one or more 
subjects by other composers. : 

3. A kind of scarf so called. 

1838 Workwoman's Guide, A kind of scarf made of broad 
ribbon, and called a caprice. 

+ Ca‘pricerve. Obs. vare~', [ad. mod.L. 
capricerva the antelope, f£. ca~ra she-goat + cerva 
hind.] The antelope. ; 

166x Loven. Hist. Anim. § Min. 28 Capricerve .. The 
flesh of the last is not very pleasant. 

+Capri‘ch. Ods.. [ad. It. capriccio: see above. 
This adapted form of the It. preceded the adop- 
tion of F. caprice.] = Capriccio, CAPniox. 

1656’ Brounr Glossogr., Caprichio, Caprich, an humour, 
fancy, toy in ones head, a giddy thought.’ 1664 BuTLER Hud. 
1. i. xB Till drawing blood o' th’ Dames, like Witches 
Th’ are forthwith cur’d of their Capriches., 1698 S. Clank 
Script.-Fust. Introd.B ij, If once we give way to the Caprich, 
Luxury and intemperance of 2 wanton Fancy herein. * 

Caprichio, capricio, obs. ff. Capriccio. 

Capricious (kipri‘fos), 2. Also 7 -ichions, 
-itious.” 
(=Sp. caprichoso): “see above. The by-form ca- 
prichious belongs to the corresp. forms of the'sb.] 

+d, Characterized by play of wit or: fancy; 
-humorous, fantastic, ‘conceited’. Ods. . 

3394 Canew Huarte's Exam. Wits 153 (L.) The inventive 
. wits are termed in the Tuscan tongue capricious (capriciuso) 
for the resemblance they bear to a goat, who takes no plea- 
sure in the open and easy plains, but loves to caper along 

. the hilltops. 1600 Suaks, 4, Y.L. ui. iii. 8, 1 am heere 
with thee, and thy Goats, as the most capricious Poet honest 
Ouid was among the Gothes. ryzo Suartess. .Charac, 
(1737) TI. 142 The capricious Point, and Play of Words.” 


2. Full of; subject to, or: characterized by ca- 


Price 5. guided by whim or-fancy rather than by” 


(ad. I. capricieux, “ad. It. capriccioso. 


98 ae: 


judgement or settled purpose ; whimsical, humour- 
some. - : eran 
x60g Casmen Rize. 57 A friend of his that knew him to 
be Caprichious. 1644 Exg. Tears in Harl. Afise, (Malh.) 
V.450 The monstrous exorbitant liberty, that almost every 
capricious mechanick takes to himself. 1753, Jouxson Ad- 
venturer No. 1116 Our estimation of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious, 1833 J. Rennie dAdh. dugling 49 We have 
known the salmon. .so capricious as often to prefer a fancy 
fly. 1884 Law Times Rep. 10 May Fy /1 The defendants’ 
refusal was not capricious, but a bond fide exercise of their 
judgment. a5 ae 

3. transf. Of things :* Subject to change or irre- 
gularity, so as to appear ungoverned by law. 

1823 Lana Elia Ser. 1. vii. (1865) 283 The capricious hues 
of the sea, shifting like the colours of a dying mullet. 1830 
Lyert Princ. Geol. (1875) LI. .xlix.617 The capricious dis- 
tribution of coral reefs. 1874 Hries Sac. Press. vi. 75 The 
vicissitudes of a capricious climate. 1875 Tarr & Stewart 
Unseen Univ. iv. $118 To give to the atoms a perfectly 
arbitrary and capricious side movement. 

Capriciously (kipri‘fesli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥4_] In a capricious manner, according to ca- 
price; arbitrarily. 

1946 Hervey J/edit, (1818) 23 One is tempted to exclaim 
against the King of Terrors, and calt him capriciously cruel. 
19771 Funius Lett. xiviii. 250 A power arbitrarily assumed, 
and eapriciously applied. 1853 Kaxe Grinnel? Lap. xxvi. 
(1856) 217 This ice-opening was instructive .. because it 
taught .. us.. how capriciously insecure was our position. 
1869 Freeman Nori. Cong. (1876) Il. App. 663 How ca- 
priciously Scottish and Northumbrian affairs are entered 
or not entered in our national annals. 

Capriciousness (kapri‘Jasnés). Also 7 ca- 
prichiousness(e, caprytchyousnes. [f. as prec, 
+-NESS.] The quality of being capricious. 

1617 Marxuam Caval. 11. §3 Inuented.. to showe ca- 
prytchyousnes of cunning mens braines. r67x Drypen 

Evening's Love w. i, You have a just Exception against the 
Caprichiousness of Destiny. 1732 Frecpinc Amelia 1. v, 
From nothing better than a capriciousness in his friend’s 
temper. 1828 D’Israevi Chas. /, 1, a The capricious- 
ness of popular favour. 1863 Geo. Euior Romola vi, I 
.-marvel at the capriciousness of my daughter’s memory. 

Capricorn (keprikgin). [a. F. capricorne or 
ad. L. capricornus ‘goat-horned’ (the Zodiacal 
sign), f. caper, capr-tm goat + cornu horn ; ef. Gr. 
aiyéxepws. The Latin form also is common in 
English books in sense 1. > 

1. Astron. a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
He-Goat, lying between Sagittarius and Aquarius. 
b. The tenth of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
beginning at the most southerly point of the ecliptic 
or winter solstitial point, which the sun enters 
about the 21st of December. Tropic of Capricorn: 
the southern Tropic forming a tangent to the 
ecliptic at the first point of Capricorn. 

¢ x39: Cuaucer Astrol. t. § 17. Wiche declinacioun ..is 23 
degrees & so Minutes, as wel in cancer as in Capricorne. 
1430 Lypc. Chrox, Troy Prol., Whose lordshyp cheifest is 
in Capricorne. zg09 Hawes Past, Pleas. Xxxilt. i. (1845) 161 
Whan golden Phebus in the Capricorne Gan to ascend fast 
unto Aquary. 1595 J. Davis Seamans Secr.u. 5 What is 
the Tropick of Capricorn? 1667 Minton P. L. x. 677 As 
deep as Capricorne. 1687 Drypen Hind & P. ut. 598 That 
very morn ‘The Sun was entered into Capricorn. 1833 
[see Cancer 2]. 2867 Denison Astron. withont Math. 37 
The tropic of Capricorn, which the sun reaches in our winter 
and the southern midsummer. — Fi 

+ 2. A ‘ goat-horned’ animal ; ?.a chamois. Ods. 

1646 Evetyn Diary (Chandos) 189 He shew'd two heads 
and hornes of the true capricormne, which animal he told us 
was frequently kill’d among the mountaines. 

3. Capricorn beetle: 2» name given to bectles of 
the genus Cerambyx. 

1900 Kine Transactioucer 18 A Scarlct Butterfly, an Ash- 
coloured Capricorn, 198% Smeatuman in Phil. Trans. 
LXXI. 168 sote, The Caterpillar of a_large Capricorn 
Beetle, or Goat Chafer, 1828 Kinny & Sp. Latonol, IV. 
xlix. 527 In the wood itself may be found the Anobida and 
the Capricorn beetles, be ‘ : 

{ ? Humorously used for capricedo, with a refer- 
ence to Aorv (as in next verb). 

2612 Cuarsan Iidows 1. in Dodsley (1780) V1. 183 Have 

ou no other Capricorns in your head, to entrap my sister 
in her frailty. : 

+Ca‘pricorn, v. Obs. vare—*. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. ‘Yo fit with (gout’s) horns; to horn. 

» 1665 R. B. Comment. 2 Tales 85 A wily Wench there was 
+«Who us'd to Capricorn her Husband's head. : 
+ Caprico-rnify, w. Obs. rare—3.' 
+-FY.] = pree. ae Prenh 4. 

16rx_ Corvat Crudities (1776) 40, So consequently ‘they 
should be capricornified, , -_ 

Caprico‘rnity. wonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -1TY.] 


[f. as prec. 


* Goat-horned or he-goat quality. 


1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 227 Billy [a goat], as if perceiving 
some indefinite symptoms of capricornity about him. 

Caprid (ke'prid), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. caprid-x, 
f, caper goat: see -ID.] Of or belonging to ‘the 
Capridee or goat tribe.. : . pr de 

3864 in Wenster. - a a 

Caprifieate, v. [f L. caprifreare; see next 
and -ATE8.] zvazs. To-ripen by caprification. 
, (in mod, Dicts.) +. oa ee ued 
* Caprification (kerprifiketfon).. [ad. L, -ca- 


prification-em, n. of action £ capreficare ‘to ripen - 
figs by the stinging of the gall-insect’, f. caprifecus | 


- CAPRINE + -10.] 


CAPRIOLE., 


the wild fig-tree (f.. caper, cafr-2m poat-+ ficus 
fig-tree, fig).] : ae aan 
1. -A process resorted to forripening figs by means 
of the puncture of insects produced on the wild 
fig (Caprificzs), or by puncturing them artificially. 
‘According to the investigations of modern science, it is 
proved to be not only unnecessary but positively injurious.’ 
(R. Thompson in 7reas. Bot.) arent 
x60z Hottanp Pliny I. 545 As touching the ripening of- 
Figges by Caprification, true it is, that there be certain 
flies like gnats engender in greene figs, which are the occa- 
sion thereof. xysx Phil, Trans. XLVII. 17x The effects of 
caprification in fig-trees. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoou. (1802) 
IL. 41x Caprification, or the piercing of figs in the island of 
Malta, is said to ripen them sooner. 1833 Lispvey /nttrod. 
Bot. (1848) 11, 217 Causes so essentially different as fertilisa- 
tion and caprification. -x870 A. L. Apams Wile V.§ Malta 
107 The Maltese practice caprification extensively, by at- 
taching the fruit of the wild fig by strings to the branches of 
the domesticated trees, in tay 
12. Erroneously used for: Artificial fertilization. 
1836 Penny Cycl, VY. 273 This kind of caprification .. 
practised with the date palm, and which has been mentioned 
by Herodotus, r8g9R. Buntox Centr. Afr-in Fral. R.G.S. 
IX. 368 § 2 Bees’... performing an important part.. 
by masculation or caprification, and the conveyance of pol- 
len.’ 1879 Cassel’'s Techu. Educ. I. 243/2 An artificial 
means of ensuring fertilisation..a small feather is inserted 
and turned round in the cavity. This operation is called 
caprification, . z . . 
+Carprifig. Obs. rare—'. [ad.L. caprific-us: 
cf, F. a pea The wild fig. re 
¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. w. 589 Sum men sette amonge 
hem caprifige Tree, that it nede not for remedie To honge 
on every tree that trees fige. 1866 Treas. Bot. 492A wild 
sort called the Caprifig. [see Capriry.] 


Caprifoil (ke'prifoil). Also 6 caprifole, 
-foly. [ad. med.L. caprifolium ‘ goat-leaf’ or 
honeysuckle ; cf. It. caprifoglio, F. chévrefeutile.} 
a. Old name for the Honeysuckle or Woodbine ; 
b. English name for plants of the N.O. Cagri- 
JSoliacex, including the honeysuckle. 


1578 Lyte Dodoens ut li. 39x Called..in Englishe Hony- a 
suckle, or Woodbine, and of some Caprifoyle. 1596 SreNseR 


¥. Q. ut, vi. 44 Eglantine and Caprifole Smeny 1597 
Geraro Herbal u. ccexxviii. 891 Called in English Honi- 
suckle and Caprifoly. 1678 Pinups, Cafrifoile. 1849 


Jouns Forest Trees II. 440 Caprifoils, Caprifoliacea 

Caprifoliaceous (ke:prifoulia-fos), «. Bot. 
[see -ous; cf. I. caprifoliacé] Belonging to the 
N.O. Caprifoliacex (see prec.). . 

18s2 TH. Ross Husmboldt's Trav. I. vi. 212 The family of 
the honeysuckle, or caprifoliaceous plants, 

Capriform (keprifpum), a. [f.L. caper, capr(Z)- 
goat+-ForsM.) Goat-shaped. . 

31847 in Craic. 1847 Carrenter Zoo?. § 267 The Capriform 
Antelopes are more widely diffused, | 

+ Carprify, v. Obs. rare—), [f L, caprificare: 
on the analogy of vbs. in -ftcare see -FY.] To 
ripen by caprification. ; 

1420 Pailad. on Husb. w. 592 In Juyn, as sonne is hicst, 
to caprifie The fig-tree is, that is to signific The figges grene 
of caprifigtree rende With tree made like a sawe on hem 
suspende, ae ‘ 

Caprigenous (kipridgénas), a. [f. L. capré- 
gen-us (1. capr(z)- goat + -genus produced by, of 
the kind of) +-ous.] Produced by a goat; of the 
goat kind. - : . 

1731 in Batty vol. II; and in mod, Dicts. © , r 

+ Carprik(e. Ols. Also 6 capryck, caperik. 
A kind of wine. ; 

cx460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture 120 in Babecs Bk, (1868) 
125 Greke, Malevesyn, Caprik, & Clarey, 514 Barcuay 
Cyt, § Uplondyshit, 36 Muscadell, Caprike, Romney, and 
Malvesy. xs87 Harrison Zagland 1. vi. (2877) 1. 149 Cas 
prike, Clareie, and Malmesie. 

t+Carpril. Ods. [cf Carreoue.] ? A wild goat. 

rsxr4 Lam, Coktye More isin Chetham Misc. 11. Sum 
eaprils of Redelyf y* were wyld and wold not be dryven. 

Caprine (kerproin, -in), a, [ad L. caprin-as, 
f. caper goat; cf. F. caprtn,] Of or pertaining to 
a goat; goat-like, . : : 

‘x607 Torsein Four, Beasts (1673) 228 These eyes..their 
colour varicth as it doth in Men, according to the caprine 
and glazie humour, 21660 Gaupen, Brouzrig 236 ‘That 
which in their Physiognomy is.canine, vulpine, caprine, 
1824 J, MeCutnocit Aveht. Scot, T1. 310 The Caprine - 
population has undergone the same revolution. 1847 Car- 
penTER Zool, § 967 ‘Other Caprine Antelopes (often desig- 
nated as Goats) are found in Asia. : 

* Oapring, -ly, obs. ff, CArERING, -LY. 

Caprinic, a, Chen. [f. L. caprin-us of a goat, 

In Caprinée aczd: an older name 
for Capric acid. teers ps : 

1865 J. Wyipe in Cire, Se. I. 333/2. 

[Capriny, ? mispr. for Carrinc. : 

@ 1687 C, Cotton Encid u. Burlesqued Pref, As frotick- 
some asx capriny Monsieur.) - pee 

Capriole (k:e‘prigul), sd." Also 6 capreall, 7 
capreol, caprioll(e, (caprel), 7-8 capriol. [a., 
¥.. capriole, (now cabriole), ‘a caper’, or ad. It. 
capriola ‘a fawn, a kid, a young hind ;. also, 2 
capriole or caper in dancing, also-a Capriole or 
Goat's leap that cunning riders teach their horses * 
(Florio), dim.-of. cagva she-goat:—L. capra: cf, 
caprea, capreolus, applied to wild goats, ete.] 


CAPRIOLE. 


1, A leap or'caper, as in dancing. - : ; 

31594 Davies Orchestra in Arb. Garner V. 40 With lofty 
turns and coprnies in the air, 1630 B. Jonson Chioridia 
Wks. (1692) 
friskals, and Jead lavoltaes with the Lamia. 2760 Foors 
Afinor 1, (1781) 15 Ltaly {has} equip'd him with ‘capriols and 
cantatas. 1832-4 De Quincey Caesars (1862) IX. 107 All 
possible evolutions of caprioles and pirouettes, : 

Jig. 1599 Marsron. Sco. Vildanie m1. ii. 225 His heeles doe 
caper ., His very soule, his intellectual Is‘nothing but a 
mincing capreall, @xz670 Hacuer Cent. Sern. (2675) 326 In 
the Capreols of out own fancy, x8s2 Hawtnorne 2éithe- 
dade Rou. ix, Permitting no gaprioles of fancy, 

2. Horsemanship. & high leap made by a horse 
without advancing, the hind legs being jerked out 
together at the height of the leap. 

cx160§ MonrGomMenie Alyzing s09 While ky kest caprels 
behind with their heeles, 1617 Marxnam Caval, 11. 239 
That sault which ., Italians call Caprioll, and wee heere in 
England the Goates leape, a 1634 Ranpourit Poews, Thy 
Pegasus, in his admir’d careere Curvets no capreols of non; 
sence here. 1814 Scorr Wav. viii, The occasional caprioles 
which his charger exhibited. 1884 E. L. Anperson Horse- 
manship u.xvil. 153 The Capriole, the most vigorous of all 
the school movements, So 

8. A kind of head-dress wom by ladies, 

1756 Connoisseur No. 112 (1774) IV. 58 The milliner told 
me .. that the name of this ornament .. was a Capriole or 
Cabriole. 1864 in Wesster. 4 : 

Capriole (kepridel), v. [f. prec. sb., or di- 
rectly from It. capriolare ‘to caper, to capriole’ 
(Florio).] #7. To leap, skip, caper. Also said 
of horses (and their riders) ; and fig. 

1580 Sipney, etc. Ps. cxiv. (R.) Hillocks, why capreold 

e, as wanton by their dammes We capreoll sce the lusty 

mbs, 1690 Crowne Eng. Fricr mi. 20 If you had been 
starv’d you wou'd not have caprioll’d with be witty con- 
ceits. 2788 Dinpin Alnus. Tour xc. 365 Leap, skip, and 
pound would poor Ap Hugh, And capniole, and caper too. 
2837 Cartyte Fr, Rew. (1857) I. 1. vi. x. 220 Rascality, 
caprioling on horses from the Royal Stud. 

Hence Caprio‘ling wd. sb. and ppi: a. 

1628 Lr Grystr. Barclay’s Argenis 4x To have their stables 
full. .of caprecling Horses, 1821 De Quincey Whs, (1863) 
XIU. rex The wild..dancing, waltzing, caprioling. .of the 
chamois. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xii, In the midst 
of her exuberant caprioling. : 

Capriole, obs. var. of CAPREOLE. 

+ Carprious, a. Obs. rare—. (See quot.) 

_ 1623 Cockeram, Caprious, a goatish desire, lustfull. 

Carpriped, a. [ad. L. caprapés, -pedem, f. caper, 
capr(2)- goat + Zés foot.] Goat-footed. 

1730-6 Baier, Capripede; and in mod. Dicts. 

Capritio, -ious, obs. ff. CAPRICoIo, CAPRICIOUS. 

Ca‘prizant, ¢. Med, [ad. medical L, capri- 
ads (pulses), £. caper goat] Of the pulse: 
‘ Bounding’, uneven in motion.’ 

x730-6 Batwey ; and in mod, Dicts. ‘ 

Gaprizate, uv. Med.. [cf prec] ‘To a 
like a goat; a term applied to the pulse’ (Crab 
Techs. Dect, 1823). _ 

Caproic (kaprawik), a. Chem. [f; L. caper, 
capr- goat (from its sméll)+-o%¢c, -10; in form 
purposely varied from Carrio, with which it is 
associated. Cagyondc was another form used by 
some] ~ 

1. Caproic. acid; a peculiar acid found along 
with the capric and butyric acids in. butter, etc. ; 
chemically also called zormal: caproic. or pentyl 

Jormie acid; this and zso-caprote or isopentyl- 
JSormic acid being forms ,of the hexoic acids 
(Cy Hy; O,), the monatomic monobasic or fatty 
acids of the hexyl series. ot : 

1839-47 Topp Cyc?, Anat, III, 3590/1 The butyric, caproic, 
and capric acids, 1873 Watts Jownes’ Chent. 686 Caproic 
Asid is produced by the action of alkalis on amyl cyanide. 

2. Caproic sertes: the series of chemical com- 
pounds allied to caproic acid, or Containing the 
radical caproyl; as caprote alcohol, caproic alde-~ 
hyde, caproic ethers, etc. ~ 

From same source Oa'proate, a salt of caproic 
acid. Ca'proone, the ketone of the caproic series. 
Ceproyl or Ca'pronyl, C,H, O; the radical of 
the caproles foaes 3 whence Ca‘proylami:ne, etc. 

x845 Day tr. Sémon's Anim. Chen. 1.76 Nearly the whole 
of the caproate salt is deposited. 2873 Waris Fowzes’ 
rake 687 The:metallic caproates are.soluble and crystal- 

isable. 


+Carpron1,. Obs. Also chappron, (capon). 


Ie F. capron, NF. dial. form’ of chageron hood.} 
‘hood, Cagron hardy [F.=bold hood or cap; 
cf, wad-cap,wild-cap, etc); an appellation for- 
an impudent fellow. 

¢1460 Bh, Curtesye (Oriel MS.) ]xvi. (1868) 46'To his soue- 
reyne Chappron [Caxton capron] hardy no bonet lust avale. 
1846 Bate Zug. Votaries ut. (xg50).67 The monkes had their 
cowles, caprones, or whodes, and their botes. 1561 Awpe- 
Lay Frat, Vacad. 12 This knave with his cap on his head 
lyke Capon hardy, wyll_syt.downe by his Daister. [x6xx 

orcR,, Vn Chaperon fait & t’en veux, a notable \whipster 
or ‘on Senet one, L.warrant her] = oy 
“| Capron 2.°: Obs. “[F. ‘capron, caperoit: see 
Littré,| - A’ sort of strawberry. < * Stas ee 

1693 Evetyn De la Queint.Compt. Gard. Gloss., Caprons, 
Straw-berry Plants that have large Velvet Leaves, and bear 
large Whitish Straw-berries which have but a faint taste, 5- 


7/2 Ixion. .does nothing but cut capreols, fetch” 
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Caprone. Chen. See under Carrio: 

Capro'nic. Chem, An early variant of CAPROI, 
~1859 Tonp Cycl. Anat, V. 392/t A variety of volatile fatty 
acids, .known under the names of. . lic, capronic, capric 
and vaccinic acids. ¢1 . Weber in Cire. Se. I. 33/2. 

Caproone, caproy!: see Caproic. 

+ Capruch, Ods. ? = Caprren, caprice. 
ost aa Example u. i, A mental tiphon, a windy 

‘apruch, 

+ Capruncle, Obs. rare—". fad. L. caprencit- 
Zant. — An earthen vessel, : 

3657 Tomuinson Revou's Diss. 489 The vessels in a 
Pharmacopoly..are Bottles, Capruncles, etc. 


Capryck, caprytchyous, ete.: see Capri-. 

Ca ryi pe: Chem. [f. Capr-rc (acid) + 
-YL. pplied by some to the radical (C,, H,. 0) 
of capric or rutic acid; by others to the radical 
(C, Hy, O) of caprylic acid, which some distinguish 
as Caprylyi. In the latter sense it appears in 
Caprylami:de, the amide of the caprylic series ; 
Ca‘prylate, a salt of caprylic acid; Capryloni- 
trile, etc. 

Capry lic, a, Chem. [f. as prec. +-Ic.] 

Caprylic acid (C,H, O,): 2 fatty acid of a faint 
but unpleasant odour, found as a glyceride in 
butter, cocoa-nut oil, ete.; one of the octylic or 
8-catbon fatty acids. So caprylic sertes, etc. 

1845 Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chen, 1.75 Two of these 
acids, the capryllic and vaccinic, were discovered only a 


few monthsago, 2859[see Carronic]. x893 Watrs Fownes’ 
Chet. 688. 


Caps, A printers’ abbreviation of caditals, 
capital letters, 

18g0 THacneray Pendennis xxxii, We'll have that in large 
Caps., Bungay, my boy. 

+ Capse. Obs. rare. [a. OF. capse, ad. L, capsa 
box.] “A coffer, chest. 

1447 Boxennam Seystiys x00 In a capse of sylvyer it for to 


close. 

| Capsicum, (ke‘psiktm). Sof. [mod. L. 
(Tournefort) of uncertain composition. Linnzus 
pa ges it from Gr. xémrew ‘to bite’ (rather ‘to 
gulp down’); but it is generally referred to L. 
capsa case, as if named from the . In either 
case the formation is etymologically irregular.] 

1, A genus of tropical plants or shrubs (N.O. 
Solanacex), characterized by their hot pungent 
capsules and seeds. 

The common annual capsicum or Guinea Pepper (C. az- 
nun), and Spur P ae (C. eatescona) prodce the chillies 
of commerce, the chief source of Cayenne pepper. 

Bell Pep; 


- Other 
species are Bird P C. baccatune’ er (C.g7a0s- 
>) Goat Pepper (C. ticosum), etc. oer 

[z 64 Everyn Kal, 


‘ort. (2720) 19 Sow on the Hot-bed 
. Capsicum Indicune. andthe like rare and exotic Plants.] 
2796 C, Mansuart Garden. xvi, (1813) 264 Capsicum is 
sometimes raised for its young pods to pickle, 1878 H, M. 
Srantey Dark Cont. II, xii. 35x The capsicum with its red- 
hot berries rose in em! ‘ing masses, 

&. The fruit of the capsicum ; esd. the prepared 
fruit of Capsicem Jastigiatem, an active stimulant, 
used chiefly as a, condiment. 

1725 Bravtey Fam. Dict. 1. s.v. Sailet, The Indian 
Capsicum superlatively hot and burning. 1787 J. Cortins 
in Med. Commun. I. The active ingredient .. is the 
capsicum. r8ox JZed. . V. 423 The gangrenous dis- 

osition of the throat was only checked by capsicum. 1845 

arwin Voy, Nat, xiii. (x852) 279 After tobacco, indigo 
came next in value; then capsicum, 

Hence Carpsicine, Chem., the active principle 
extracted from the capsules of capsicum. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat, Méd, 16x Capsicine. .when 
perfectly pure, istasteless, inodorous, and crystallizes in acicu- 
lar fragments. 1866 7reas. Bot. 2109/1 A peculiar acrid fluid 
called capsicin, which is so pungent that half a grain of it 
volatilised in a x 
tained air to cough and sneeze. 1863-79 Watts Dict. 
Cheut. I. 747 Capsicine, 187g H. Woop Zherap, (1879) 85 
The name of Capsicin has been applied by different ob- 
servers to the oil, to the resin, to their combination, 
but should. .be dropped, as having no definite meaning. 

Capsizal, (képseizi]). [f Carsize v. + -ab 
Il. Py The act of capsizing; an upset. 

188z W.C. Russert Sailor's Sweeth, III. v. a18, I was 
none the worse for my capsizal. 1882 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 
687 To protect. .against all risks of further ‘capsizals’, 

Gapsize (kz&pssiz), sd. [f. next.] = prec. 

1807 H, S. Barretr Adi the Talents-62 Shou’d he get a 
capcise, How...could he rise? 1848 J. Grant Adv. Aide- 
de-C. xxxviii, We escaped a capsize, 1882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 132 In the event of a capsize they. . will float. 

Capsize (k&pszi-z), v. [Origin unknown; app. 
originally a ‘sailor's expression: not in Bailey, 
Johnson, Ash, norin Todd 1818. The first element 
may possibly be Cap 5.1 : 

(Prof. Skeat suggests corruption of Sp. cadezar ‘to nod, 
Pitch as a ship’, or of caguzar in ‘capuzar ux baxel, to sink 
a ship by the head', from cabeza, cabo head.)] 


_ L.érans, To upset, overturn (a oe the water). ° 


1788 Dinpin Aftis. Tour xxxv. 142, 1 began to think, with 
the sailors below, that-there was certainly a chance of ‘ our 
being capsized’, .1803 Rees Cyci,, Cagsize, in Naval Lan- 
guage to upset or, turn over anything. 823 Byron Fuaz 


| 1X. xviii, What if carrying sail capsize the’ boat?’ 1847-78 


Hatutwett, Capsize, to move a hogshead or other.vessel 


{ forward by turamg it-alternately on the ‘heads, " Somerset. 


large room, causes all who respire the con-" 


* x627 Situ Seaman's Grant. ii, 7 Holes thorow w. 


CAPSTAN, 


2870 E. Peacock Ralf Skird. Il. 286 He.. capsized the 
stool on which he had been seated. 2 

Jig. 1833 Marryvar P. Simple xvii, 1 was capsized .. when 
T looked at the house, 

2. intr. (for ref.) To be wpset or overturned. 

x805 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. IV. § The captain... 
expressed his surprise that the ship should remain so long 
on her beam-ends, in such a heavy sea, without capsizing. 
1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 140 The sail .. will capsize 
behind the top-gallant sail, 

Hence Capsi-zed pp/. a., Capsizing vA/, sb., etc. 

1882 Daily News 1 June 3/6 She fell in with a capsized 
vessel, apparently a schooner, 

Capstan (ke'pstin). Forms: a. 4 capstan, 
5-6 capstayne, 6 capestan, 6-7 capstain(e, 
-sten, 7-8 -stane, 7 -stone, -stang, 7- capstan ; 
8. 7 capsterne, 7~9 -stern, (7 capstorm) ; y. 7-8 
capstand ; 6. 7-8 capstall; see also CAPSTRING, 
{either a. F. cadestan, also in 16th ¢. capestaz 
(Littré), or else directly from the source of the 
¥r., viz. Pr. cadcstan, earlier cabesivan (Cat. cabes- 
trant, Sp. cabestrante, -estante, cabrestante, Pg. 
cabrestante):—L. *capistraut- pr. pple. of capistra- 
ve (Pr. cabestvar), to halter, bind fast, fasten, f. 
capistr-uimn (It. capestro, Sp. cadbestro, Pg, cabresto, 
Pr. cabestre, F. chevétre) halter, {. cap-ére to take 
hold of. 

‘The Fr. cadestan is not known to us earlier than Palsgr. 
1530; since the word occurs in Eng. in :4thc., it may have 
been learned from the shipmen of Marseilles or Barcelona 
at the time of the Crusades. In Pg., capisirum and its 
derivatives have the » transposed, cadyes/o.‘ halter’, nauti- 
cally ‘ropes, cables belonging to the bowsprit', cadvestutrvo 
‘halter-maker', cabrestante; the last is also the approved 
form in mod. literary Sp.; thig form gave rise to the un- 
tenable conjecture that the derivation was from caéya goat 
-++estante ‘standing’, ingeniously supported by the known 
application of the name of the goat in various languages 
(cabria, chévre, bock, etc.), to various mechanical devices. 
The attempt to find a meaning in the word, in English, 
produced many popular perversions of the second element, 
as stain, stone, stand, stall, stern, stornt, string, Other 
names were capstock, and cabtestock.} Cw 

1. A piece of mechanism, working on the principle 
of the wheel and'axle, on a vertical axis, the power 
being applied by movable bars or levers inserted 
in horizontal sockets made round the top, and 
pushed by men walking round, whereby the appa- 
ratus is made to revolve and wind up a cable round 
its cylinder or barrel ; it is used especially on board 
ship for weighing the anchor, also for hoisting 
heavy sails, etc,, and for raising weights out of 
quarries, mines, coal-pits (see Gin), and the like. 

Double capstan, one that has two barrels on different 

ecks, so as to be worked by two sets of men. Phrases, 
To heave at the capstan, to man the capstan, to bring the 
cable to the capstan ; to vig the capstan, to insert the bars, 
ete. ; to Pawl the capstax, to drop the pawls or catches 
into their sockets so as to prevent recoil, when heaving is 
stopped ; fo come up the capstan, to slacken the cable by 
lifting out the pawls and walking back; 4o surge the cap- 
stan, to slacken the rope while heaving so as to prevent 
riding or fouling. . 

a. forms capstan, -staiz, -sten, -stone, -stang. 

e325 £, 2. Addit. P. B. 418 Pe arc ., with-outen .. kable 
ober capstan to clyppe to her ankrez, ¢ rg00 Cocke Lorell's 
B. (2843) 12 Some wounde at y* capstayne.. Some stode at 
y°slynge, 1530 Pauscr. 607/2 Let go your capestan.. das- 
chez vostre cabestan, ax608 Sir F. Vere Comm, 28 The 
Cap-stain being too strong for my men. 1615 ALS. Acc, 
St. Fokn's Hosp, Canterd., Anyorne pynne for the capsten. 
1618 RaveicH Jnvent, Shipping 16 The weighing of Anchors 
by the Capstone is also new. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) 132 With our capstens [we] stretched the two 
byghtes,  x633 T. James Voy. 25 Bringing the Cable to 
Capstang, to heaue in our Cable. - 1706 Puttiirs, Capstan, 
Capstand or Capstern..Come up Capstan, or Launce out 
the Capstan, when the Sea-men would have the Cable that 
they heave by slacked. x729 Desacunters in Phil, Trans, 
XXXVI, 196 A Capstane, or upright Shaft, drawn round 
by Horses.” 1832 Banpace Econ, Mazz. vii. (ed. 3) 48 In 
mines it is sometimes necessary to raisc or lower great 
weights by capstans. 

B. forms capstern, -storm. 

1624 Carr. Suiru Virginia 1. 14 The men..were throwne 
from the Capstern, by the nreking. of a barre. x670 Dry- 
DEN Tempest 1.3, Hands down! Man your Main-Capstorm. 
1789 Westey Ws, (x872) LI. s2x The capstern of the ship, 
19769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (2789) To come up the Cap- 
sterz, is to let go the rope which they had been heaving. 
1836 Marrvat Midsh, Easy xiii, 45 Mind you leave all your 
pistols on capstern. 

y. form capstand. : F 

1616 ButLoxar, Cafstand, an instrument to wind up things 
of great weight, some call it a Crane. 1791 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. $154, I tried them by a strain from the Capstand, 

5. form capstall. 

1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1. 318 Enforced to worke 
their vessels to land Wee Capstall or Crane. cle ohn 
The Lover (1723) 190 Anchors, Cables, Rudders .. Capstals. 
‘2. atéeth, and Comb., as capstan-bar, -barrel, 
-heaver ; capstan-headed adj.; capstan-house, 


.see quot.; capstan-swifter,-‘a rope -passed hori- 


zontally through notches in the. outer: ends of the 

bar .. the intent is to steady the men, and to give 

room for a greater number to assist, by manning 

the swifters both within and without * iSuyib: 

ich you 

‘put vour *Capstaine barres, for as many men : can stand 
. — 2 


CAPSTOCKE., 


at thém to thrust it about, and is called manning the Cap-. 


staine, 1798 Carr. Miter in Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1846). 


VII. Introd. 157 They dropped under the capstan-bars, and 
were asleep in a moment. 1766 Putiups s.v., *Capstan- 
barrel is the main part of- the whole piece.- 1790 Roy in 
Phil. Trans. UXXX,. 147 *Capstan-headed screws, 1793 
Bentuam Pazopt, uw 115 The *capstern-heaver would be 
dead before the wheel-walker felt the sensation of fatigue. 
1809 C. Miciarp in Naval Chron. XXII. 309 The mess: 
room door of thé *capstan-house. 1863 Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 10t Capstan-houses. These are the houses in which 
capstans, anchor stocks, pump boxes, etc., are manufactured, 
repaired, and stored. 

+ Ca'pstock, Obs. [Cf Carstan and Capue- 
sTocK.] =CAPsPaNn. S 

xsgx Recorpe Pathw. Knowl. Pref., To sette forth the 
Capstocke, and eche other parte, wold make a greate showe 
of Geometries arte. 

Cap-stone (kepstoun). [f. Cap +Srone,] 

1. A stone which caps or crowns: @. the top- 


stone. Also jig. 

3685 Gracian's Courtier’'s Orac.150 Here is the fair occa- 
sion. .to put the cap-stone upon his other perfections. 179 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 293 They had put on the cap-stone 
ofthe stair-head. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarxe Shats. Char. xvii. 

7 The capstone to his revelry is when he accepts Falstaff’s 
pledge to a bumper. * 

b. The overlying horizontal stone of a cromlech 
or dolmen, 

x8sx D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) IT. 9 Much greater 
mechanical skill..was required to. -upheave the capstone of 
the cromlech on to the upright trilith. 1879 Lupsock Addr. 
Pol. & Educ. ix. 157 A dolmen. .of which only the capstone 
now remains, . 

e. Coping-stone, coping. 

1663 Lond. Gaz. No. 6/1 The Sea here threw up several 
Capstones and Keys, x828-41 Tytrer His¢. Scot, (1864) I. 
137 So near the walls as to be able to fix their movable 
bridges on the capstone. : 

d. The uppermost bed of stone in a quarry. 

279x Smeaton Edystone L. § 108 Were it not for these 
cavities, the cap-stone would not readily be worked. 

2. Geol. A fossil Echinite of the genus Conulus, 
so called from its cap-like shape. 

1677 Por Oxfordsh. 92 By the Country people called 
commonly Cap-stones, from their likeness to a Cap laced 
down the sides. - 

Capstone, obs. form of Capstan, 


+ Ca’pstring. A perversion of CapsTay, 

16c9 Heywoon Brit. Troy(N.) Some to the cap-string call, 
some pray, some sweare. 16535 Wevwoop & Row.ey Sort. 
Land & Sea iv, iii, Part of their Capstring too I with a 
Piece abaft shot overboard. 

Capsular (ke'psisliz), a. [ad. mod.L, capsz- 
lir-is, {. capsula: see CAPSULE and -aR1] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a capsule, 

{879 Piot Staffordsh, (1686) x96 The bicapsular seed vessel 
of Digitalis ferruginea.] 2730-6 Battev, Capsular, pertain- 
ing to a coffer, chest or casket. 1748 Harttey Observ. Man 
i vii. & 74. 245 The capsular Ligaments of the Joints. 
1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xvi. 175 A berry covered with 
a capsular shell, 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 766 Cap- 
sular Lymphatics .. come from the supra-renal capsules. 
1822-44 Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) II1. 167 Capsular cataracts 
are those in which the front, or back, of the capsule of the 
lens is alone affected. 1845 Linney Sch. Bot. iv, (1858) 37 
Fruit berried or capsular. aa 

+Capsulary, a. Obs. [ad. mod.L. capsudaré- 
oh lowsid (see prec.).] -=prec. 

r625 Crooxe Body of Man 360 A small braunch from the 
Facrentd veine which they call the Capsulary or purse- 
braunch. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 172 A capsulary 
reception of the breast bone. 1656 in BLount Glossogr. 

+ Capsulate (kepsizé), a. Bot. Obs. [ad. 
mod.L. capsulatus, f. capstela: see -atE2.] Wur- 
nished with or enclosed in a capsule ; formed into 
a capsule; capsuled, 

1668 Witiins Real Cha», 1. 102 Capsulate herbs. 1688 
R. Houme Armoury 1, 115/t Capsulate Pods [arc] little 
short seed Vessels, 1803 Rees oes s,v.; Capsulate plants 
-. bear their seeds in short capsula. 


+Ca'psulated, a. Ods. [f. prec. +-En.] =prec. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Peed. Ep. 194 The seed of plants 
lockt up and capsulated in their husks. 1664 Powrr £24, 
Hire 1. 40. 3737-89 Minter Gard, Dict., Capsulated 

ants, - 

Capsula'tion, Ad. [f. CarsunEy. +-ation.] 
‘ The enclosure of a drug in a capsule to render it 
more convenient or more pleasant in administra- 
tion’ (Syd. Soc. Lesx.). 

Capsule (kepsicl). Also 7 capsul; and in 
Latin form capsule, £/. -0.. [a. F. capszle, ad. 
L, capsela_small box or case,‘dim. of capsa box, 
repository.] ? . 

. , 1. ger, A little case or receptacle. - Obs. 

1652 Urounarr Fewel Wks. (1834) 233 Brought their dis- 
orderly raised spirits into their former capsuls, 1713 DeR- 
uam Phys.-Theol. x, note 1 (R.) The little cases or capsules 
which contain the seed in this species (the fern]. 

2. Phys: A membranous integument or envelope ; 
a bag or sac, as : 

‘a 1093 Urquuanr Radelais wi, xxxi, 262 The left Capsul of 
the Heart. 1738 Med. Ess, § Observ. (ed. 2) IV. 193 When 
this Capsule is opened the Crystalline escapes. 1804. ABER- 
netuy Surg. Obs, 13-The tumour will .. acquire for itself 
akind of capsule, 18s OwEn Shel. & Teeth 7 The capsule 
of the eye-ball..isa fibrous membrane, 1866 Hustey Phys. 
v. The tubules fof the kidney}. .terminate in dilatations. . 
called Malpighian capsules, +, 

3. Bot. a. A dry- dehiscent seed-vessel, contain- 


. 100 
ing one or more cells, and opening when ripe by 
the separation of its valves. b. Applied to certain 
kinds of perithecia or receptacles ii Fungi. 

1693 Leguwennogk in Phil. Trans. pe 706 So soon as 


the Capsula breaks upon the the Seed, 1776 
Wrrnenine Bot. Arrangent. (1796) 1. 96 A Capsule with two 
boat-shaped Valves, and one Cell; the Valves oj = 


length-ways, 1830 Lixptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 182 de 
hiscence of their capsule: 2674 Lussock Wild Flowers iii. 
77 The seed capsules, when ripe, burst open if touched. 

4. Chem, A shallow saucer, for roasting sam- 
ples of ores, or for evaporating. _ = 

2927-51 Cuampens Cycl, Capstula, in chymistry, is an 
earthen vessel, in form of a pan; wherein things are fre- 
quently placed, that are to undergo very violent operations 
of the fire. 2727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Distilling, Two 
Bars of Iron.. to support the Retort or Capsula, 1853 
Grecory Luorg. Chem, 181 If we heat acapsule of peunon 
a little beyond 212°, and drop water into it. 1873 W. Lees 
Acoustics ut. v. 111 A small capsule containing water. 

5. Aled, A small envelope of gelatine to enclose 
a dose of nauseous medicine. 

1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 503 When patients object to 
the taste, the drug may be gs a gelatine capsules, 

6. A metallic cap or cover for a bottle. 

x858 in Sinmoxns Dict. Trade. 

‘7. A percussion cap; the shell of a metallic cart- 
ridge. fF ai In mod. Dicts. 

Capsule, v. [f prec.) ¢vaxzs. To furnish or 
close (a bottle, etc.) with a capsule or metallic cover. 

Hence Ca‘psuled £4/. a., Capsuling vd/, sb., etc. 

1859 Al’ Year Round No. 30. 77 Any patent capsuled 
colour tubes. 1886 Brit. Manuf. Export Frué. x Oct., The 
necessity for wiring, sealing, or capsuling. 

Capsuli-, capsulo-, comb. forms of L. cag- 
sula, CAPSULE; as in Capsuli-ferous a., bearing 


capsules, Ca‘psuliform a., having the form of 
a capsule. Capsuli‘genous a., giving origin to 


capsules, Ca:psulo-lenti‘cular a., of the capsule 
of the lens of the eye. 

1857 BERKELEY Cryptog. Bot. § 474. 430 Variously formed 
capsuleform organs. 1870 Hooxer Std. Flora 471 Lyco- 

odium Sclago..leaves erect..upper capsuliferous. 1870 

OLLESTON Anim, Life 125 The so-called capsulo-genous 
glands. 1878 Watton Dis, Eye 74x Traumatic cataract is 
always capsulo-lenticular. 

Capt, var. of Capren J//. a. 

+Captable, a. Obs. [ad. L. captabilis, f. 
capiare to catch at (see Caprate).] Liable or open 
to be caught or taken.- 

31649 J. Ecuston tr. Behmen's Epist. xv. (1886) 12 Our 


precious life. .lying captable to both [i.¢. heaven and hell). 


Captain (ke'ptén), sé. Forms: a. 4-5 capi- 
tain, -tayn, -tane, -tein, 5 capytayn, -tein, 
capeteigne, 5-6 capi-,capytayne, 5-7 capiteine, 
6 capitan, 7 Sc. capitane; 8. 4-5 capteyn, 5 
-tayn, -tan, 5-7 -tayne, 6-7 -taine, 7 Sc, -tane, 
5- captain. [ME. capzfain, a, late OF..(14the.) 
capitaine, capitain, ad. late L, capitdne-us capitan. 
zs adj. ‘chief, principal’, sb. ‘chief, headman’, 
f. caput, capit- head. 

Had L. capitdueus been an old word, which lived on in 
French, its OF. form would have been cazain, chatain (:— 
captaneum); being of somewhat later (10-x2rth c, origin) the 
actual OF. form was cata-niz, cataigue, chataigne ; a still 
later (12th c.) semipopular form, preserving the intertonic 
i of cafitanenus, was chevetaine (whence Eng, Cuserraty). 
Capitaine was again a much later adaptation of the L.J 

I. A chief or man. 

1. One who stands at the head of others and 
leads them, or exercises authority over them; a 
headman, chief, or leader. Now only as jig. use 
of special senses, 

¢1380 Wreuir De Lccles. ix, Sel. Wks, IIL. 360 It were 

‘ood to obcishe to Petre, and pat sich a captein were in be 

hirche. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 23t Thou hast ben capy- 
tayn ayenst the fayth. 3534 More Pievs Wks. 2x Christ 
our lorde and soueraine captayne. x6zz Binte Hed, ii. 10 
The Captaine of their saluation. 1683 tr. Lrasmus’ Moriv 
Zune. 50 Homer, that Captainof all Poetry. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1H. 89 He [Homer] is the great captain and 
teacher of the whole of that charming tragic company. 

2. esp. A military leader; a commander of a body 
of troops, of a fortress, castle, etc. 

1378 Barsour Bruce vu E plese off the castell..tauld it 
to thair capitane. x450 W. Soner in Jour C. Eng. Lett. 4 
Peris Brusy was cheffe capteyn. 1535 Coverpats Fudge. it 
Whoshall. .ba oure Captayne of warre against y* ites? 
x603 Snats. Afeas, for AL, u, ii. x30 That in the Captaine’s 
but a chollericke word, Which in the Souldier is flat blas- 
phemie, 16:8 Botton /lorus 1. xviii. 157 Such as the 
Captaine is, such is the Souldicr. 267: Minron Sasson 
x65r Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests. x752 
Jounson ambi, No. x90 » 2 The captains of thousands 
awaited his com 38gg Macautay Hist, Lug, IL, 200 


OF alt the Irish-captains the most dreaded and the most | 


Tred, 5 

3. A military leader of skill and experience ; an 
able general or commander a strategist. 

xsg0 A. Core (tite) The History of two most noble Cap- 
taynes of the World, Anniba? Scipio. 2689 Evetyx 
Mem, (1857) LT. 27 Authors of sec! t captains and 
politicians. xzor Swirt Contests in Hess § Rome Wks, 
x755 II. 1. 18 Miltiades .. is reckoned to.haye been the first 
great captain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece. - 1838 
Macautay Ser iV. Temple, Ess, (L,) Condé and Turenne 
will always be considered as captains of a very different 
order from the invincible Lewis. 


2868. Freeman. Norv. 


CAPTAIN. 


Cong. (x876) 11. x. 477 The world first fully learned how 
greata spain England had in her future King. 

IE. The head of a division. . 

4. gen. A subordinate officer holding command 
under a sovereign, a general, or the like. 

ergo Wreurr Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 323 Folk, bat weren pe 
fendis capteyns in killing of martiris. 1835 CoverpaLe 
x Macc. xv. 38 The kynge made Cendebeus captayne of the 
see coost. 1594 Suaks, Rich. J1/, v. iii. 108 o thou, whose 
Captaine I account my selfe .. Make vs thy ministers of 
Chasticement. 1609 Biste (Douay) Lament. 1.commt., His 
Capitaine Nab lan spoyled al 2611 Brste Deué, i. x5 
Captaines ouer fifties, and captaines ouer tenes, and officers 
among your tribes, 2830 Srarns Diog. S. Cabot ii, 109 On 
Cabot’s arrival..he gave him the title of his Captain. : 

5. sec. In the army: The officer who commands 
a company of infantry or foot artillery, or a troop 
of cavalry or horse artillery, ranking between the 
major and the lieutenant. The grade is the third 
in order of promotion. 

1567 Confed. Popish Princes in Strype Ann. Ref. Lo. 
538 The principall licvetenaunts and capytaines.. zg98 
Barret Theor, Warres u. i. 15 Regiment {divided} into 
companies, ouer ‘every company a Captaine, 1641 Se. 
Acts (1870) V, App. 679/2 Petitione be the Lieutenant Colon- 
ellis and Majoris .. desyring the pay-of ane enptaine. 28r4. 
Scorr i¥av. v, Captain Waverley of the ——— regiment of 
dragoons.  xB4s S, Austin Rawhe's Hist. Ref. LU. 347 Who 
had now risen to the rank of captain. : 

6. The officer who commands a man-of-war, In 
the British navy, the title of an officer who ranks 
between a rear-admiral.or a commodore and a 
commander. The title is also often given by 
courtesy to a commander. 

Captain of the Fleet: an officer, temporarily appointed by 

the a tye who acts as adjutant-general of a naval force, 
carries out all orders issued by the commander-in-chief, but 
whose special duty it is tokeep up the discipline of the fleet ; 
he wears the uniform of a rear-admiral. Captain of the 
Port : an officer of the Board of Health who ‘controls the 
entries and departures, the berthing at the'anchorage, and 
general marine duties in a port, but possesses no naval 
authority. Hence, the port-captain is quite another officer’ 
(Smyth Sailor’s Vord-bk:.). 
01554 Even Decades W, Jud, vu.(Arb.) as This capitayne 
Wyndam, puttyng furth of his shyp at Porchmouth. 1593 
Suans. 2 Hen, V4, w. i. 107 This Villaine heere, Being 
Captaine of a Pinnace. 1626 Carr. Sautn Aceid. ug. 
Seamen x The Captaines charge is to commaund all, and 
tell the Maister to what Port he will go. 2748 Obsery. Conc, 
Navy 36 A Captain of a Man of War of tl ener ke equal 
in toaColonel. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 11. 194 
Captain Pyescott, acommander in the navy. 1836 MaravaT 
Medsh. eg at The captain of the frigate, 

b. Applied to the chief sailor of a gang of men 
to whom the duties of a certain portion of the 
ship are assigned, as cagtain.of the forecastle, 
oe of the hold, captain of the mainiop, etc. 

3801 Naval Chron. +1. 103 He was kapinia of a gun at 
the Battle of the Nile. 1833 Marrvar P. Simple 11, vii, 
The captain of the main-top was there with two other sailors, 
x859 F, Grirritis Artil, Afan. (1862) 208, No, x, the Cap- 
tain [of a gun] commands, attends the breech, primes 
points, and fires, 1882 Navy List July 459 Captain of 
Quarlondecie Men, Captain of the Forecastle, 
the Foretop, Captain of the Hold, etc. Fe 

7. The master or commander of a merchant ship 
or of any kind of vessel. ; 

1704 Appisox Jta/y 6 Our Captain thought his Ship in so 
great Danger. 182z J. Fut Lett. Amer. 144 The persons 
who take the charge of keel-boats are also Captains. 1858 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 39 Capt. Baker had every confidence 
inthe ship. 1873 Mortey Aovssean II, 55 A kidnapper of 
coolies or the captain of a slaver. ‘ear 

8. The superintendent or manager of a mine (in 
Corawall, etc.), 

1602 Carew Coyrwaill xo/x Their ouerscer, whome they 


Captain of 


terme their Captaine. 1797 Bortase in Phil. Trans. L. go « ; 


This very intelligent captain of the mine observes, ctc. 1852 
Letnre’ Ho, Gar note. P7864 Mus, Luoyp Ladies Pole. 16.- 
9. The foreman of a company of workmen or of 
a workshop in various trades. (Cf. also 6 b.) 
- 1886 Newspaper, D. H., ‘captain’ of Messrs. Davies’ 
[tailors’) shop, said that he never saw a coat worse made. | 
10. The head boy of a school, or of a form 
in it. , 
1706 Sfcet. No. 307 P13 Every Boy is bound to have as 
a Memory as the Captainof the Form. 1930 £toniana 
x. 156 There was a speech made by the captain, x82g 
Scorr in Lockharé (1839) VIII, 149 A schoolboy who writes 
himself Captain of Ciegleswick School. x864 Black. 
Mag. XCV1, 226' (Hoppe) The late captain of Harrow... 
gives it as 


necessary advantages. 

V1. In Cricket, Football, and other sports: ‘The 
leader of a side or team, the chief of a club, etc. 

1837 Hucues Tov: Brown 1. v, Old Brooke is talking to 
the captain of quarters [at foot-ball}. Jésd. 11.viii, And then 
the Captain of the eleven ..what a post is his in our School 
world. 1868 (7#/c) The Rob Roy on the Jordan .. By J. 
Macgregor, Captain of the Royal Canoe Club, 1884 //a7- 
fers Mag. Jan. 299/1 They {bowling club] have a captain, 
and o trensurer. Gs . : 

12, As a term of address (without implying an 
office or rank). famz/ar or slang. Cf. ‘ governor’. 
” y607 Snaxs. Sion un, ii. 76 Why how now Captaine? 


what do you in this wise Company?) 26rx— Wnt. 7.1. ii. . 


122 ComeCaptaine; We must be neat; not neat, but clesaly, 
Captaine. 1862 Russert Diary, North ¢ S. 1. xiii. 139 Al 


“the people who addressed me by name prefixed ‘Major’ or 


‘Colonel’. ‘Captain’ is very low..The conductor who took 
our tickets was called ‘Captain’. ride aA” Ege Pats 


his opinion that the small houses have their 


' 


CAPTAIN. 


- ‘III, 13. A name for the Grey Gurnard. 

[exszo Anprewe Noble Lyfe in Babces Bh. (1868) 232 
Capitaius is a lytel fisshe with a great hede, a wyde rounde 
mouthe.] 18r0 P. New Jishes 14 (Jam.) Grey Gurnard; 
Crowner.—It is known by a variety of other names, as Cap- 
tain, Hardhead, ete. f 

IV, 14. Comd., as captain-craft, -commandant, 
-hackum, sharp; captain’s biscuit, a hard variety 
of fancy biscuit ; }+captain-pacha: see CAPITAN. 

1844 Dicxens Afar, Chuz. v, (C. D.) 53 He took a *Cap- 
tain’s biscuit. 1639 Futter Holy War in. xxiv. (1840) 162 
There were some mysteries in the *captain-craft. 1876 Ban- 
crort Hist. U, S. LV. xv. 429 Commissioned. .as *captain- 
commandant for Pittsburg. 1877 Major Discov, Pr. He: 


x. 13t Prince Henry..gave Cabral the rank of *Captain 
Donatary. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Captain-hackum, 


a Fighting, Blustering, Bully. léid. *Captain-sharp, a- 
ar Cheat; also a ‘Hufling, yet Saeshine Cowardly 
ly. 
‘+ Captain (keptén), @. Obs. [In part perth. 
ad. med. L. capitaneus chief, principal; but in 
many ‘cases not to be distinguished from an attrib. 
use of prec. sb.] Chief, principal, leading, head-. 
3866 Drant Horace Sat. ii. B, He lays it to the captaine 
heape Whereof it rose, and grew. 1566 ‘T. Starteton Reé, 
Untr. Fewell iv. 50 A manifest and Captain Untruthe. - 
1g8x Mutcasrer Positions xxxiii, (1887) 12x Sound sleepe, 
the captaine cause of good digestion. ¢ 1600 Suaxs. Sonu. 
lii, Like stones of worth..Or captain jewels in the car- 


* canet, 1635 R. Bouton Conf. Aft. Conse. iv. 182 Some 


Captaine and Commanding sinne. 


Captain. (keptén), v. [f. the sb.] a. ¢raus. 


. To act as captain to, lead as captain, head. 


"3828 Scorr Ht, 


, Pasiph.-i.43 


‘ 


1g98 Barner Theor. Warres ui. 24 Captained as we are, 
our blind ignorance may chance breed our owne woe. 1700 
Soutnerne Mate of Capur 1.i, This head-long rout .. Is 
captain’d, headed, and led on by some. 1815 SouTHEY 
Roderick xiv.-103 Who called them to the field, who cap- 
tained them. 1885 MJanch. Even, News 29 May 2/4 Lord 
Harris captained the team. 1885 Sa, Rev. 4 July x/2. 

b. dtr. 
_ 1671 Drvpan Zven, Love 19 As if 1 were gone a Captain- 
ing to Flanders. . 

Captaincy (kcepténsi). [f. Carramy sd, +-or 
(cf. aldermancy) ; after infancy, Keutenancy, etc, 
in which the suffix, really -y, is apparently -cy.] 

1; The post or position of captain. 
tal. xvi, The captaincy of the Tolbooth. 
1840 CartyLe Heroes (1858) 275 Enlisted, under Heaven's 
captaincy, 1884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 242/: Mr. G...after seven 
years of captaincy duties, retires from the post,” 

2 The action or control of a captain; general- 
ship. ; 

x80 CartyLe Latter.d, Pamph. i. 43 To bring these 
hordes of outcast captainless soldiers under due captaincy. 
1864 WENDELL Puitties in Boston (Mass.) Conemonw. 27 
May, We have had neither statesmanship in the White 
house nor captaincy in the head quarters of the army, 

» The district under the rule of a captain (e.g. 
in Brazil). [=Sp. capitanta.] 

r8zr Soutney Le?, (1856) LI]. 255 Disputes and divisions 
between the'great captaincies will be the next step. 

Captainess (kepténes). [f. Capramy sb. + 
-Ess, Cf. F. capedainesse in sense 2.] : 

L. A female captain or commander. (Formerly 
frequent.) 

1465 Marc. Paston Lett. 502 Il. 187, I had lever..to be 
captensse here then at Caster. 1581 Stoney Astr. & Stella 
Ixxxviii, From my dear Captainnesse to run away. 1658 
Ussner Aun. vi. 354 A Company of woemen whose Cap- 
tainesse was Archidamia. 864 R. Burton-Dahome II, 
75, note, The captainesses of the life-guards, P 

2. The flagship of a fleet of galleys. Ods. 

z600 Hotrann Livy xxxv. xxvi. 903 The rest of the fleete 
having lost their captainesse [dratoria nave antissa], 

Captain General, captain-general. [= 
F. capitain général, Sp: capitan general.| Chief 


. commander of a force; commander-in-chief of an 


army (ods. in Eng. use). Also‘the governor of a 
Spanish province or colony. 
r514 Sun, Terouane in’ Rel, Aut. \, 317 The Lord Pont 
Deremy, capeteyn generall. 1606 Sxaks. 77. § Cr. U1. iii. 
279 Honour’d Captaine Generall of the Grecian Armie, 
emnon.' 1708 Proclant. 30 Dec. in Loud. Gaz. No. 
4503/x John Duke of Marlborough, Captain General of 
our Forces. 1777 Watson cles f JZ (2839) 159 The marquis 
of Mondejar, captain-general of the province. 1809 WEL- 
Lincron Lez, in Gurw. Disé. V. 3 Appointing me one of 
Vay Ca zis General of tg lags armies, 7848 Darwin 
1. Neat. i, (2! 3 It is here the governors and captain- 
generals of the ff jands have been buried. . 
Ca‘ptainless a. Without a captain. 
1586 WaRNER 4/5, En, In, xix. (R.) But captainless Con- 
fusedly they deale.” 1796 SoutnEy Yoan of Arc vu. 587 (R.) 
All captainless, Iil marshalled. x8g0,Cartyie Latter, 
7 Captainless, uncommanded, these wretched 
outeast soldiers’. .must needs become banditti, - . . 
-Captain-liewtenant. A military officer 
avho commanded a company or troop, with a cap- 
tain’s rank, and lieutenant's pay. (The rank no 
longer exists.) : Joss 
@1638 Cromwett in-Rushw. Ast, Col, ut, II. 278 My 
captain-licutenant slew him. 3748 Odserv. Conc. Navy 48 
In the Army there are Captain-Lieutenants whosé Commis- 
Slons are superiour to all other Lieutenants and inferiour 
to Captains. 1970 Davies in Phil. Trans. LX.. 187 Tho. 
Davies, Captain Lieutenant of Artillery. ¢x880 Grant 
Hist, India 1. Wi. 28/2 Captain-Lieutenant Clark’... was 
struck on the breast by aspent ball... 


101 ge 4 


‘| Garptainly, a. Obs. Befitting a captain. 
1597 J. Parnes Koyal Exch. 34 Endowed wth courrage 
and Captaynely knowlege. 


Captain-pasha: see CaPrran. 


+Ca‘ptainry. Oss. Also 6 eapitanry, -ery. 
[ad: F. cagitainerie, in med.L. capitaneria (Matt. 
Paris): see CaPTaIn 5d, and -RY.] 

The office of captain, captaincy ; a district under 
a captain. 

1836 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. 1. 276 The king of Pichtis .. 

romittit..to geif the capitanry of Camelon to him. cxg65 

ANDESAY (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (1728) 5x Under the Cap- 
tainry and Government of James Hamilton. 1577 Houin- 
sHED Chow. Zrel. an. 1568 (R.) Fearing that their capteinries 
should be taken away. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 111. 

0 The capitanery of Luggarus, 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 
i 749 The x6 captainries, into which this country is divided. 

Ca-ptainship. [f Carratn sé, +-sur.] 

1. The office, position, authority or rank of a 
captain ; commandership ; leadership. 

e465 Eng. Chron, (Camd. Soc.) 79 To dyscharge hym 
[Capteyn of Caleys] of the capteynchyppe. 1495 Act 11 
Hen. VIT, xxxiii. § 25 The Captainshippe of the Castell of 
Aberwstoyth. 1542 Upaie Eras. Apoph. 2340, He was 
putte from the capitaineship of a compaignic of horsemen. 
1643 Payvnne Power Parl, u. 63 The Karle of Warwick was 
elected to the Captainship of Calice. 1752 Carte Hist. 
Eng. Il. 223 The captainship of the Scotch Guards. 1841 
W. Sratoine Jtaly § Lt. /st. 11, 150 A still more terrible 
host, called the Great Company ..then under the captain- 
ship of Lando, a German, : 

2. The dignity or* personality of a captain. 
humorous ; cf. lordship. 

1611 Barrey Raz Alley in Hazl. Dodsley X. 324 Is this 
the fittest place Your captainship can find to putt in? 1612 
Cuarman Widowes 1. in Dodsley (1780) V1. 224 Your Cap- 
tainship commands my service no farther. ¢1817 Hocc 
Tales § Sk. VI. 154, l advise your lordship, your captain- 
ship, and your besiegership. 

8, A district under the rule of a captain. 

{transl. Sp. & Pg. capitania.] 

1680 Morven Geog. Kect. (1685) 258 The Portugueses enjoy 
+. the Captainships of Para, etc. 1825 Waterton Wand. 
S. Amer. 1. ii. 173 He has been shot south of the line, in 
the captainship of Para. 

4, Skill in performing the part of captain or 
leader, ‘skill in the military trade’ (J.). 

2606 Suaks. Aut. § C2, un. xiii. 8 The itch of his Affection 
should not then Haue nickt his Captain-ship. 

|Carptal, Ods. [Pr.:—L. capitdl-is.] An old 
title of rank in the south of France = chief, captain, 
as in the famed Capital de Buch, here referred to: 

x92 Wyrtex Armorie x59 Truth and courage bold That 
Chandos, and the Captall true did hold. 

+ Ca'ptate, v. Obs. [f. L. captat- ppl. stem 
of captare to catch at, freq. of capére to take, seize.] 

trans. To catch at, strive to obtain, seek after. 


x628 Hosnes 7) . 1. xxii, note, [They] recited their 
histories to ca) 1689 Gaupen Tears Church as 


ptate 

(D.) Condescending oft ..in order to captate the love an 
civil favour of people. 167x True Nou-Con/. Pref.,I do not 
captate the empty praise of an affected modesty. 

verao (keeptatfan). [a. L. captation-em, 
n. of action f. capid-re (see prec.) ; cf. F. captation.] 
A catching at, an endeavour to get, ess. by address 
or art; the making of ad captandum appeals. 

xg23 Sxetton Gari. Laurel 815 With captacyouns 
of Denevelence. 2613 R.C. Téble Alph (el 3), Capitation, 
procuring, purchasing. 1628 Br. Hatt Quo Vadis xv. 700 

‘euer generation was so forward as the Jesuiticall for cap- 
tation of wils [cf. L. captatio testamenti] amongst their 
owne, or of soules amongst strangers. ikon Bas, 107 
Popular captations wl some men use in their speeches. 
1636 Brount Glossogy., Captation, subtilty to get favour, 


acunning endeavor to get a thing. 7873 Daily News 28 
July 44 'o induce candidates to rely. .less on the arts of 
political captation. 


+Capte. Obs. [ad. L. capi-us taking, com- 
prehension, capacity, f. capf- ppl. stem of cap-cre 
to take.] Capacity, comprehension. 

x42 Upart Evasu. Apoph. Pref. 23 b, Helpe the weake 
and tendre capte of the vnlearned reader. /éid. garb, A 
mery conceipte to those that are of capte to take it. . 

Caption (ke'pfen). Also 4 capcioun. [ad.L, 
caption-em taking, f. capt- ppl. stem of capére to 
take. Cf. OF. capcion, -tio.] 


1. Taking, catching, seizure, capture. zow rare. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Peter ii, 12 Beestes, kyndeli in to capcioun 
(Vulg. #2 captionen:), or takinge. 1680 Sess. Adutir. 18 Feb. 
in Beawes Lex AMercat, 238 A caption in order to anadjudi- 
cation. 1689 Tyeaty in Magens Jusurances (1755) II. 471 
Ships present at the Caption. 1813 AZouthly Mag. XXXVI. 
x4 To handle is to exercise the instrument of caption. 1886 
Pall Malt os June 16/r (Advé.) Mineral water .. an im- 
proved method of caption, by which dilution is avoided. 

b. Law. Arrest or apprehension by judicial 
process. - (esd. in Scotch law.} 

1609 Sxene Jteg. Afa7. Table, 70 The forme of the breive 
of caption of ane debtour, 1635 Pacirr Christianogr. 1. 
(1636) 35 Letters of Caption sent forth against the said Pre- 
bend. xrgo2 J. Cuampertayne S?. Gt. Brit, n,n. x. (2743) 
434 The last step. .is called a caption, which is‘a warrant to 
seize the debtor's per 1739 Col. Rec. Penn. 1V. 39x ¥° 
a“ and Cause of his Caption and Detention. 182 . ScoTT 
Rob Ray Introd., Sentenced by letters of horning and cap- 
tion. 1837 Wew Month. Mag. XLVII. 310 The caption of 
some of the most violent appeased the riot. . 


2, The action of cavilling or taking exception ; 


CAPTIOUSNESS. 


an objection or cavil ; fallacious or captious argu- 
ment; a quibble, sophism. (L. captio.) Obs. 

x60y Bacon Adv. Learning u. xiv. § 6. 55 The degenerate 
and corrupt vse is for Caption and contradiction. 1622-62 
Heyvtin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 2/1 Not to spend more time 
in answering so vain a Caption. x6sg Futten Ck. Hist. n. 
84 How causelesse is the Caption of the Papists at the Con- 
secration of Matthew Parker, «1734 Nortu Lives 1, 365 
He .. showing them the proclamation, asked if they could 
find any caption to be made upon it. 

8. Law. ‘That part of a legal’ instrument, aga 
commission, indictment, etc., which shows where, 
when, and by what authority it is taken, found, or 
executed’ (Tomlins Zaw Dict. 1809). This ap- 
pears to be short for ‘certificate or note of caption 
or taking’; and it is sometimes used for the 
‘making or execution’ of this certificate. 

1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v. Caption (Captio), When a 
Commission is executed, and the Commissioners names sub- 
scribed to a Certificate, declaring when and where the Com- 
mission was executed, that is called the Caption. 2790 
Dattas Amer. Law Rep. 1.131 The time from which they 
are bound: whether from the caption or from the inrolment 
of the recognizance. 8x8 Cruise Digest V. 123 Unless 
the caption of such fine be before one of the justices or 
barons. 1885 J. Woopcock in Law Zimes LXXIX, 23xt 
A customary tenant..must attend before the steward to be 
sworn to the caption. — 7 ee 

The foregoing is sometimes explained as ‘ the beginning or 
heading of a warrant, commission, or indictment’, whence. 
comes 

4, The heading of a chapter, section, or news- 
paper article. (Chiefly used in U.S.) 

1848 BartLert Dict. Amer, Caption: This legal term is 
used in the newspapers where an Englishman would say 
titie, head, or heading. 1854 NV. & Q. Ser. 1. UX. 245/2 [A 
review) having three works as the caption of the article, 
1865 Grosart Palmer's Alem. Introd. 21 Prof. De Morgan 
.. delighting the readers of the Athenzum with the treasures 
of his. . reading, under the caption, ‘A Budget of Paradoxes’. 
31879G. Prescorr Sf. Telephone 11x A short article ..in.. 
this journal under the caption ‘Galvanic Music’. 

Captious (kz'pfas), az. Forms: 4,6 capcious, 
5 -cyows, 6 -tius, 7 -tiose, 6-captious. [ad. F. 
capticux or L. captzds-zes fallacious, sophistical, f. 
caption-em (see CAPtiox).] 

. Apt to catch or take one in; fitted to ensnare 
or perplex in argument; designed to entrap or 
entangle by subtlety ; fallacious, sophistical. 

1447 Boxennam Seyntys 7 At Caimbrygge.. Where wyttys 
be manye ryht capcyows And subtyl. 1530 Patscr. 307/1 

cious, crafty in wordes to take one in a trap captionx, 
1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Mark ii, 232, Wherfore they 
went ynto Iesus, & moued vnto hym this capcious question. 
3677 Gate Crt. Gentiles Il. ui. 31 Verbal, Captiose, So- 
phistic Questions. 1784 Cowrer 7irecininnt 903 Acaptious 
question, sir, and yours is one, Deserves an answer similar, 
or none. 189r Biackie Four Phases 1. 113 By captious 
questions to worm answers out of other people, 

tb, Crafty. Ods. 

x890 Swinpurn Testaments M7 This former kinde of 
disposition which by reason of the cunning condition ap- 
peareth to be made in hope of gaine, and is therefore 
progeriie tearmed captions. 1608 Torsert Serfents 779 

iders .. have given themselves .. to captious taking at 
advantage, watching and espying their prey. ; 

2. Apt to catch at faults or take exception to 
actions ; disposed to find fault, cavil, or raise ob- 
jections ; fault-finding, cavilling, carping. ; 

€1380 Wverr Sere. Sel, Wks. II. 13 Pes wordis ben sopeli 
seid a3ens alle capcious men. 1338 Coverpate NV. 7. Prol., 
The world is captious, and many there be that had rather 
find twenty faults, than to amend one. 1561 Even tr. Cortes’ 
Arte de Navigar Pref. ad fin., Enemies to vertue & 
captious of other mens doinges. 1655 Futter CA. A/ist. 
Pref., To cut off all occasions of Cavill from captious per- 
sons, 1804 Med. Friel. XII. 359 The objections of the 
captions. 2865 Trottore Belton Est. vi. 6o He was cap- 
tious, making little difficulties, and answering him with 
petulance. | 

38. In various nonce-uses. : : 

+a. Able to take in or contain, capacious. Obs. 

x60r Suaks, A22’s Well 1. iii. 208 Yet in this captious, and 
intenible Siue, I still poure in the waters of my loue And 
Jacke not to loose still. , 

7b. Alluring, taking, plausible. Obs. 

2776 Sir P. Francis in Men. (1867) IT. 55 The pro 
was captious, and if made at an earlier period, mig] 
been listened to by some of us. 

Cc. huntorous. ? , 

1808 W. Irvine Knickerb. (1861) 134 Little captious short 
pipes, two inches in length, which..could be stuck in one 
corner of the mouth. - 

Captiously (ke'pfasli), ade. [f. prec. + -Lx2.] 
In a captious manner. 

1539 Bipe (Great) Luke xi. 53 The lawears and the 
Pharyses began..capciously to aske him many thynges. 
1863-87 Foxe A. § MM. (1684) III. 239 Captiously asking 
often of Bradford a direct answer concerning Oaths, x657 


ition 
have 


* J. Surtu AZpst. Rhet. 78 A fallacy in sophistry, that is, when 


a saying is captiously taken and turned to another sense. 
x812 J. & H..Sartn Re7, Addr. x. (1873) 96 Objections... 
captiously urged, . 866 G. MacponaLp Az. 0. Neighs. 
xxiii. (1878) 425 The father .. had been behaving captiously 
and unjustly to his son. ; 

Captiousness (kerpfesnés). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] Captious quality or disposition. 

1845 Upart, etc. Erasuz, Par. Luke (1548) 71a, The mali* 
cious capciousnesse of the Pharisees and of the Scribes 1664 
HH. More Jfyst. Znig.10r Who put questions. .for captious- 
ness, contention and a conceited hope of puzzling him. 


CAPTIVABLE, - 


1780 Jounson Rabi. No. 745 The captiousness of old 
age, 1861 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 562 [He] sometimes pushes 
his criticism to the Jength of captiousness. 

+ Captivable, 2. Obs. rare. [£. Carrive v. 
+-ABLE.] That can be taken captive: 

1675 H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 244 If we find our 
selves Captivable by them. - 

+ Capti-vance, Also -aunce. 
[f. F. captiver to CAPTIVE +-ANCE.] 
TIon, CAPriviry, ; 

2596 Srenser JQ, ut. vit. 45 That wofull squyre Whom 
he had reskewed from captivaunce. /did. v. vi. 17 With 
that he gan at large to her dilate The whole discourse of 
his captivance sad. : ey 

Captivate (ke'ptivett), v [f. late L. captioat- 
ppl. stem of captivire to take captive, f. capiivns 
Captive; cf. i. cape‘ver and CaPrive u,] 

+1. gran. To make captive, take prisoner, cap- 
ture. Obs. or arch. 

exgs8 Harrsriecp Divorce Hen, VIL (1878) 186 The Em- 
peror would yet again captivate the Pope. x64x J. Jack- 
son’ True Evang. T. 1. 209 Croesus .. when he was cap- 
tivated by Cyrus. 1768 C. Bearry Two Months’ Tour 1x 
The Indians. .killed and captivated all. 1796 Morse Asser. 
Geog. L. 428 They were mostly taken or destroyed by the 
enemy, and their seamen captivated. 1825 Bro. Youathan 
111.86 The British. .captured or captivated four successive 
patroles, . . 

tb. To capture, secure, hold captive (animals 
and things).- Oés. 

1598 Locriue m1. iv. 165 Thy bragging banners..Shall all 
be captivated with this hand. x63 Purcias Prlgr. 1. 
vi, i, 466 Another captivateth his legges with a Rope. 
1696 Tryon Afisc. i, 6 There this dark furious Spirit is hid 
or captivated, : 

2. fig. To make or hold captive, put or keep 
in subjection, subjugate (the mind, mental attri- 
butes, etc.) Const. fo. Ods, exc. as passing into 3. 

o2g26 Pritn Disput. Purgatory (1829) 118 Let us ever cap- 
tivate our reason unto that. 1603 Lorio Aoutaigne (1634) 
189, I captivate more easily my conceits under the atic- 
toritie of ancient opinions. r6zx_Biste Pref. 116 They 
that are wise, had rather haue their iudgements at libertie 
in differences of readings, then to be captiuated to one. 
1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) LV. 269 That requires us 
to captivate our Reason to the Obedience of Faith. 1838 
J. Hattey in Life (1842) 163 Lord, subdue me to thyself; 
captivate me to thyself. 


8. esp. ‘To overpower with excellence’ (J.): to 
enthrall with charm or attractiveness ; to enslave, 
fascinate, enamour, enchant, charm. 

7535 Coverpate Fudith xvi. 9 Hir bewtye captyuated his 
mynde. 1592 Suaks. Vex, § Ad, 281 This I do to captivate 
the eye Of the fair breeder that is standing by. 1665 BovLe 
Occas. Refi. vi. x. (R.) Princesses. .who captivate by proxy. 
1713 AppIson Guardian No, 111 Wisdom. .so captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himself upto her. 1768 
Bearrié Ainsé7, wu. xxxvi, Lured by the toys that captiv- 
ate the throng. 31814 Scorr Mav, xiv, The sort of beauty 
or merit, which captivates a romantic imagination in early 
youth. 1828 D’Israrii Chas. /, I. v, 92 A tale .. to caps 
tivate the listeners, and humour the nation, 

+ Captivate, £/. a. Obs. Also 6-7 -at. [ad. 
L. captivdt-us: see prec.] =CAPTIVaTED. Hence 
+t Captivately adz., in captive condition or form. 

1596 J. Heywoon Spider § J’. Ixxiii, 12 Before nor since 
my suffrance captiuatlic. 58x J. Bent Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 1370, It is bond, servile and altogether captivate, 
159x SuAks. 2 Hen, VI, v. iii. 107 Tush, women haue bene 
captiuate ere now. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, 1. 247 
That Arke In Balaims temple Captivate. 167x True Nou- 
COU Mar His Majestie..was so possessed and captivat by 
a design. | 

Captivated, pf/. a. [f. prec. vb. +-ED.] Made 
captive, enthralled. 

162t Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr, Ded., This captiuated 
and exhausted Kingdome, 1636 Featty Clavis Afyst. xiii. 
183 To release your long captiyated attention. x692 Sourit 
x2 Serm. (1697) I. 294 The Victorious Philistines were 
worsted by the Captivated Ark. 1750 Beawes Lex Afercat, 
(1752) 213 The Captor must exhibit all the .. captivated 
mariners to be examined. JZod. A captivated admirer, 

Captivater, obs. f. Caprrvaron. 

Captivating (ki ptiveltin), v4/, sd. The action 
of the verb CAPTIVATE. : 

1623 Hart Arraigum, Uy. Ded., The captivating of the 
French King. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 354 By captivat- 
ing he ascended, . : vt : 

Ca'ptivating, 2/7. a. That captivates, takes 
captive, or enthralls. (See the vb.) 

1675 H. More in R. Ward Lie (1710) 244 The Captivating 
Desires of the Animal Life. “2690 Baxter Kinga. Christ 
i, (169x} 6 Their Persecuting, Captivating .. Enemies, 
expr Ken Hymnoth, Poet. Wks. 1721 11.213 When-cap- 
tivating Death he copie led. 19772 Witxts Corr, (1805) 
IV, x09 Mrs, Garrick is .. the most captivating of the 
Whole circle, 1868 Freeman Vorut. Cong. (1876) II. viii, 219 


Obs. rare. 
= CAPTIVA- 


The tale is one of.the most captivating in the whole range 


of monastic history. i 
Hence oe pecannaly adv, 

1861 Temple Bar. UI. * ‘he: i tivatingl 
modelled. B86, EC. Goeton Guana by Sone IL, a2 
Never did she sing or act more captivatingly. : 

Captivation (keptiva'-fon). [ad. L. captroa- 
tidn-ent, n, of ‘action.f. captivare to CAPTIVATE.) - 

1. The action of taking or holding captive’; the 
fact or state of being taken or held captive; now 
only fig., of the attention, mind, fancy, affections. 

x610 Hratgy S¥, Ang. City of Ged 71a In the scaventith 
yeare after their captivation they [ie, Jews} returned home, 
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1656 Br. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 21 No small part of our 
servitiide lyesin the captivation of our understanding. 17x 
Jounson Rambl. No. 1472 5 By some occult method of 
captivation, he animated the timorous..and opened the re- 
served, 1868 Hotme Lee 2. Godfrey xxiv. 129 It was a 
case of mutual captivation. 1878 C. Stanrorp Syib. Christ 
49 They are bound, not in captivity, but in captivation, 

2. A captivating influence, a fascination. 

1824 Scotr St. Ronan's xviii, Lady Penelope threw out 
the captivations of her wit. . 

Captivative (ke'ptiveltiv), @ [f. L. captivdt- 
(see above)+-IVE.] Fitted or tending to capti- 
vate. 

1772 J. Ross Winterdine Rocks 42 The warbling tenants 
of the Grove, Which captivative trill the voice of Jove. 

Captivator (k:e'ptiveter). In 7 also -er. 
[f Carrrvare v+-or.] One who captivates, 

1651 Baxter Jf, Bafi, 151 Captivaters of the best of their 
Brethren, 1690 — Kingd, Christ ii. (1691) 4x Babylonish 
Conqueror and Captivater, 1862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos, 
Syst. 62 Nature is both the captivator and the emancipator 
of the soul. : 

Captive (keptiv), z. and sd, Also 4-5 cap- 
tif(e, -yfe, 6- yue. [a. F. captif, -ive, ad. L. 
captiv-us taken prisoner, a prisoner, f. capt-us 
taken ; see -IVE. Cf, CalTIFF.] 

A. adj. (In early use, and in many phrases, the 
adj. and sb. are hardly separable.) 


1. Taken prisoner in war, or by force; kept in 
confinement or bondage. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Traylus i. 333 Stocked in prison.. 
Captive to cruell king Agamemnon. 153g CoverpaLe Zzra 
x. 6 Put out from the congregacion of the captiue. 16zr 
Bute 2 Mace, viii. ro To make so much money of the cap- 
tiue ewes. Aad Dryvex Pal, & Are.t. 511 Nor hopes 
the captive lord his liberty. 185 H. Ruep Lect. Eng. Lit, 
iv. (1878) 128 Kings were captive in England's capital. 

b. transf. Said of animals caught and kept in 
confinement, e.g. a captive lark; also of things 
restrained from escaping, as a captive balloon. 

c. Zo lead, take, hold captive: perh. this was 
orig. the sb., as in /o take prisoner, but it remains 
suehanged in the pl. 

[x382 Wyeuir 2 Chron. xxx. 9 Their lordis that hem Jaddyn 
caityf,) 1535 CoverpaLe Jer. xxii. 11 In the place, where 
ynto he is led captyue. xg75 Lanenam Led. (1871) 32 Many 
led captiue for triumph. 161x Bipce Gen, xiv. 14 His brother 
was taken captiue. x806 A. Knox Res. 1. 33 Temptations 
by which..we were led captive. 1884 GusTarson Fouzd, 
Deathi.(ed.3)4 Setting free the waters they had held captive. 

2. fig. Captivated, enslaved in will and feeling. 

1594 Suaxs. Rick. 71, 1. i. 8 My Womans heart, 
Grossely grew captiue to his honey words. x6or — Adl's 
IWell v. tit. 17 Whose words all cares took captiue. 

3. Of or belonging to a captive. 

1590 SPENSER F.Q. 1. vii. 49 That he my captive languor 
should redeeme. 1672 Minton Sanzson 1603, 1 sorrowed at 
his captive state. 

4. Used for Carrirr a. or sb. 

1634 Alalory’s Arthur (1816) I. 239, Lam the most wretch 

and captive of the world. 
. SO. 

1, A person taken prisoner, in war, or by brigands 
or savages; one taken and held in confinement. 

ta3go0 Morte Arth, 1580 To comone with his captifis 
fore covatys of silver. 1494 Fanyan wv. Ixvit. 43 To bea 
Captyuc or a prysoner to yt Romaynes, 26zx Binty Dav. 
ii. 25 A man of the captiues of Iudah. 1713 Younc Force 
Relig. 1, (1757) 53 But whither is the captive borne away, 
The beautcous captive, from the chearful day? 

Jig, ¢1600 Suans, Soun. Ixvi, And captiue-good at- 
tending Captaine ill, : . 

b. ¢ransf. Said of an animal or thing. 

1820 Hayle's Games Impy. 313 He [a piece at draughts] 


becomes king and is crowned by placing one of the captives _ 


upon him. 1885 Padl Afall G. 7 Feb. 3/2 The balloon com- 
mittee at Chatham is only busy with ‘captives’, 
2. fig. One captivated or enslaved by beauty, 
personal influence, or the like. 
"2932 Lanspownr Beanty § Laz (R.) The fairest of the 
sex complain Of captives lost, and loves invok’d in vain. 
CS. Comb, captive-liko a. and adu. ae 
1583 T. Watson Pocurs Ixxiii. (Arb.) 109 The winged boy 
:.led him captiuelyke from all delight. * 
Captive (ke'ptiv),v. arch. [a. I. ‘captive-r 
(15th c.) :-L. captivire, f. captivus CAPTIVE a. 
In very common use in 16-x8the.; rare in roth. Orig. 
ronounced cagél've, as still in Milton; but capéive, used 
ohaks. , and frequent in z7th c., alone survives,] ‘ 
‘o take captive, bring into captivity: a, /. _ 
¢1430 Lypc, Alin, Poets (1840) z Thei hym captived, 
whereby he was y-lore. “596 H. Crarnam Briefe Bible 1. 
Tiglath Pileeser had .before tyme captived them [the 
sraelites]. 1599 Suaks, Hen. V, u. iv. 55 When Cressy 
battell fatally was strucke, And: all our princes captiu’d, 
1702 C. Marner Mage, Chr. 11. (1852) App. 217 They butch- 
ered and captived many of the inhabitants. 2756 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 8 And their inhabitants 
slaughtered, and captived, 1828 W. Tavtor Surv. Germ. 
Poetry I. 300 Thusnelda has been captived by the Romans. 
-b. fig. To captivate, enthrall (the understanding, 
reason, affections, will, etc.). : ek. 
xg28 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 169/1 To captive and sub- 
dewe oure vnderstandyng. xg8z J. Bet Yaddon's Ansiw. 
Osor. 142), Freewill being captived hath no power to worke 
anything but sinne. a1s95 Soutnwett Peter's Conpl., 
O women! woe to men} traps for their falls... Earth’s neces: 


sary ills, captiving thralls. cx60g Rowey Birth Meri. u. 


ji. 305 ‘That face..Captiv’d my senses. ‘x640 Bastwick 
Lord Bfs. ii. Bijb, Captiving them with manyfold- cere- 


CAPTURE. 


monies. ¢1720 Prion (J.) How she the vagrant might in- 
thral, And captive him, who captives all. - ote Ghorenite 
Rosciad (R.) If music. .Captives the ear, 

Hence Ca'ptived pv. a., Ca’ptiving fi. a., etc. 

x59 Horsey Trav, (1857) 182 To by and redeme divers... 
of those captived people. x96 Spenser F. Q, m1. i. 2 But 
the captiv’d Acrasia he sent..a nigher way. 3623 Purcuas 
Pilgr. I. 1. xvii. yo ake Philistins placed the Captived Arke 
in Dagon's Temple, 2671 Minton Samson 33. 1724 RAMSAY 
Lea-t, Misc. (1733) U1. x25 My captiv'd fancy. 1798 Afonthly 
Mag. V1. 99 The captived king Zedekiah, 

+Ca-ptivement. Obs. rare—. [f. Capriver. 
+-MENT, or a. obs, F. captivement, £. captiver.] 
A taking captive, captivity. 

1714 ‘Nestor Ironsiwe’ Orig. Canto Spenser xxy, And 
eas‘d the Pain of her sad Captivement. 

+Captiver, Ods. [f. Carriveyv.+-En.] One 
who takes captive ; a captor. 

16x3 Forses On Rev. 200 The captivers are captiued. 
1640 Featty Retuolds in Fuller Abel Rediv. (1867) U1. 202 
Without captiver both are captive led. 

Captivity (k&ptiviti). Also 4 (captyuide), 
4-6 ‘captyuyte, 6-7 captinitie. [perb. a. F. 
captivité, ad. L. captivitas, -tatent, £. capirv-us 
captive. The OF, was chetiveté: as Littré has 
captivité only from.15th ¢., the ME. may have been 


| direct ad. Lat.) 


1. The condition of a captive ; the state of being 
held prisoner by an enemy or conqueror; some- 
times sfec. that of the Jews at Babylon. 

ex325 £. E. Allit. P. B, 1612 Pat cagt wate in pe cap- 
rade in cuntre of Iues,’ ¢1380 Wryertr Wicket (1828) 2 

‘hey shall fall. .into captyvyte manye dayes, 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. celiv. 328 There were many cristen men. .put 
in captyuyte. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen. FZ, iv. y. 13 To set him 
free from his apaulle, 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 1. Vi. 
§ 8 How durst Ezra. after the Captivity, profarie so sacred 
a thing? 1794 Susuvan' View Nat. I: 238 Their several 
captivities, dispersions, and desolations. 1860 Pusey Adin. 
Proph. 135 A captivity implies a removal of the inhabitants. 

b. of a captive animal. 

1774 Go.psm. Nat. Hist. V.305 A malicious joy in these 
call-birds to bring the wild ones into the same state of cap- 
tivity. ‘ er 

2. fig. The servitude or subjection of the reason, 
will, or affections. : . 

1538 Srarkey England 31 Wyse consey] may at the lest., 
restore the wyl out of such captyvyte. 52 Apr, HAMILTON 
Catech. (1884) 38 The miserable captivitic of the devil. 605 
Bacon Ado: Learn. 1. v. §12 Disciples do owe unto masters 
.-not an absolute resignation or perpetual captivity. x16xx 
Binte 2 Cor. x. 5 Bringing into captiuitie euery thought to 
the obedience of Christ. x63x Hosses Leviatl, 11. xxxii, 
196 By the captivity of our understanding is,.meanta Sub- 
mission. .of the Will to Obedience. 1724 Appison Ca/o ur. 
i, (L.) The strong, the brave, the virtuous, the wise Sink in 
the soft captivity together. coon’ . 

+3. Those who are in captivity; captives col- 
lectively.- (A Hebraism.) Obs. To lead captivity 
captive : a Scriptural phrase used in Jedges v. 12, 
Ps. Ixviii. 19 in the sense of ‘lead off one’s captives 
in triumph’; but often taken (after Zz. iv, 8) in 
the sense ‘to lead away into captivity those who 
have held others in bondage’. : 

-1526 Tinpate Zk. iv. 8 He is gone vp an hye, and hath 
ledde captivitie captive [Wyeuir, ledde caitifte caitif], 2597 
Hooxer Led, Pol. v. lxxviii,§ 9 He led captivity captive, 
x6rx Binte Jude. v. x2 Leade thy captiutie captiuc, thou 
sonne of Abinoam [z382 Wrcnr, Tak thi chaytyucs ;'1388 
thi prisoneris; 31535 Coverp, Catch hem yt catched thee, 
thou son of Abinoam]. — Dav, vi. 13 That Daniel which 
is of the captiuity of the children of ludah, 1667 Mivrox 
P. £.x, 188 And with ascention bright Captivity led captive 
through the Aire, : : ; 

Captor (kreptox, -o1). [a. L. cagfor, agent-n. 
f. cap-tye to take (see Carruneg): cf. F. capters.] 

L. One who takes by force a prisoner or a prize; 
spec. (in 18th c.) one who, makes a capture at sea, 

1688 Miece Gt, Fr. Dict., Captor, celui quia fait Ja prise, 
xyiz Act 10 Anne xxvi. § 113 Her Majesty's Declaration 
made in favour of the Captors of prizes. 1722 Cart. Ocie 
in Lond. Gas. No. 6091/3, I being Captor, was disqualified. 
1758 Macens Justrances 1, 487 Before the Ship or Goods, 
can be disposed of by the Captor, 380g Soutney Afadoc in 
Ast, xviii, Ririd .. Close on the captors, with avenging 
sword, Follow'’d right on, 87x Braciiz Jour Phases i. 56 
Lysander the captor of Athens, . 

-72. A censor. (Cf. caption.) Sc. Obs. 
-1646 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 186 ‘There were captors ap. 
pointed to observe what speeches ministers uttered. f 

Captress (kr'ptrés). rare. [f. Capron+-uss.] 
A female captor. . yi 

1867 Pall Mall G. 2x Feb..3 He has followed his captress~ 
with heavy heart and sickly smile. : 


Capturable (ke'ptitirib'l), a. [f Carrorgz, 


_+-ABLE.] Capable of being captured. © 


1865 Carivie Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. iti, 36 Breslau capturable. 
1876 Tinsley's Mag. XIX. 109 Less capturable than the 
sleeping weasel. 7 


Capture (keptitiz), sd, [a. I. capture (16th c. 
in Littré),-ad. L. captiira taking, seizing, f. capt- 
ppl. stem of caf-dve to take: sce-URE.] : 
“1. The fact’ of seizing or taking forcibly, or by 
stratagem, or of being thus seized or taken ; catch- 
ing; seizure;. arrest; esg, the seizing as a prize. 

1g4t-2 in Pitcairn Crim. Tria?s 257* Remission to John 
Lausone. .for his capture and apprehension. 6x1 Corcr., 
Capiure, a capture or taking. 1713 Guardian No. 159 - 


> | CAPTURE. - 


‘Being concerned in several captures, he brought home with 
him anrestate of about twelve thousand pounds. . 184x Ex- 
ruunstone Aftst. Ind, Il. 197 After Akber’s- capture of 
Ahmednagar, 1848 Arnoutp Maz. Insur. (1866) 11. m. ii. 
706 Capizre is the forcible taking of a ship, etc. in time.of 
‘war, with a view to appropriating it as prize. 1873 Mortey 
Rousseau 11, 124 The primitive usages of .. marriages by 
capture, purchase, and the rest. OSes : 

2. The prize, prey,-or booty so taken. 

1706 in Puitrips._ 2730 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 213 
It ts allowable to bring a dubious capture into port. 1975 
Jounson West, Is7. Wks.X. 399 Produces a plentiful capture 
-of herrings, AZod. He had. been butterfly-hunting, and 
now exhibited his captures, - y 

Capture, v- [f prec. sb: of. F, capture-r. 
Not in Johnson 1735-73; replaces CAPTIVE 2.] 

. ¢varis. To make.a capture of; to take prisoner ; 
to catch by force, surprise, or stratagem ; to seize 
as a prize in war. 

1793 SoutHey Youn of Arc ut, 12t His bravest Chiefs Or 
slain or captured. 18rq Wetunaton Zed. in Gurw. Dis, 
XII.8 The value of the property so captured. 28g0 Pres- 
corr Per: T1.175 To disperse the enemy, and, if possible, 
to capture their leader. 1879 Lussock Sez. Leet, i. 5 To 
capture small aquatic animals, 

fig. 1873 BLAck Pr. Thule xviii. 281 As if women were to 
be captured by millinery! 1882 Hinspare Garfield § 

- Bdite. 1, 60 He took great pleasure in ‘capturing boys’, as 
he called it. ‘ : 

Hence Captured pf/. a. ; Ca‘pturing pZ/. a., etc. 

1795 SoutHEy Your of Arc vi. 168 Of every captured town 
the keys Restore. 1820 Hoyle's Games Impr. 357 Should 
all the captured pieces not be taken off the board. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 240 The English .. turned the 


captured guns against the shore. x800 Lo. Spencer in 
Nicolas Disp. Nedsov (1845) IV. 225 note, The capturing 
Squadron. 1864 Morning Star 2 Feb., The capturing of 


vessels when not carrying contraband of war was unlawful. 
Capturer (ke'ptiiirer). One who captures. 
1820 foyle's Games Limpr. 357 The capturer in that case 
js forfeited or huffed. 1829 J, Knapp F202 Nat. 149 A 
. very skilful capturer of these animals. 1884 O’DoNnovan 
Story of Mera i, 17 The capturer of Schamyl. 
Captyhowse, obs. var. of CAPADOS. 
|| Gapuceio (kipzttfo). Obs. rare. 
cappuccio (capuccio in Florio).] = CAPucHE. 
1596 Spenser J. Q, mt, xii, ro In a discolour’d cote of 
straunge disguyse, ‘hat at his backea brode capuccio had. 
Capuche (kapzf, kapzt{). Also 7 capuch, 
-uce,cappuce. See also Capouon. [a. F. capzche 
(also éapzce), ad. It. cappuccio (= Sp. capucho), 
augm. of cappa: see Car, Cara.) The hood of a 
cloak; sgee. that of the Capuchin monks. 


[a. It. 


ax600 Aberdecn Register (Jam.) Ane sie [i.e. say] ca- 
pusche. x6rz CorGr.y eg ep a Capuche; a Monks 
Cowle, or Hood. .also, the hood of a cloake. x658 CLEVE- 


* Lanp Lustich Ramp, Wks, (1687) 424 His Hood or Capuch 
(which was a part of the Cloak... and served to cover the 
Head), 1670 G. H, H7st. Cardinals 1. u, 46 He put his 
Cappuce or. Cowle upon his head. 726 Cavattter Jen, 
1: 49 Nothing else was to be seen there but Cassocks and 
Capuches. 1843 James Forest Days(x847) oe ag jolly friar, 
clothed in grey, with his capuche thrown bac 
Hence Capuw'ched a., hooded. 

1646 Str T. Browne Psend. &p,v. iti. 236 They are differ- 
eau cucullated or capuched upon the head and backe, 
1646 Brount Glossogr., Capuched, hooded, 

Capuchin, (kepizttfin, kep7fi-n), sb. (and aé- 
trib.) Also’ -ine. [a. 16th c. F. capuchin (now 
capucin), ad. It. capeccino, f. capuccio, capuche 
hood :, see above.] : : 

1, A friar‘of the order of St. Francis, of the new 
tule of 1528. So called from the sharp-pointed 
capuche, adopted first in 1525, and confirmed to 


them by Pope Clement VII. in 1528. 

1899 Marston Svo.-Villanie 1. ii. 178 When impropriat 
gentles.will turn Capuchine, x603 Br, Hatt Servi. v. 5 
Moreéstrictand Capuchin-like, 1922 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
I. 163 Vhe'invention of Friar Auge the Capuchin.* 1772 
Smoutetr Lzauph. Cl. (1785) 1: 63/2 He -. traversed .. 
France, in the disguise of a Capuchin. 1876 Bancrort 
Hist, U.S. Wxl, 494 The Capuchin missionary. 

2. A female garment, consisting of.a cloak and 


hood, made in imitation of the dress of capuchin | 


friars ; whence its name’ (J.). ; 

[706 tr. ‘CZess Me feyche Trav. § Wrapping: up their 
Heads in their Hooded-Gowns, they seemed.to me to be 
Thieves disguised_in Capuchins.] 1749 Fistpinc Yow 
Foues Wks. 1775 ITI, 72 ‘The young lady had_on-her' hat 
and capuchin. x782 — Covent Gard, Frul. 9 May, With. 
in my memory the ladies-.: covered their lovely necks 
witha Cloak; this was exchinged for the manteel, this 
again was succeeded by the pelorine, the pelorine by the 
neckatee, the neckatee by the capuchine, which hath now 

. Stood its\ground a long time. 1858 THackeray Virgiz. 


L oe a oe tte 
~ b, =Capoone, hood. - Be foe: oy 
1834 PLancnét Brit. Costume 322 In..1732 we find a suc- 
Cessor.to the hood in the capuchin, -:887 Corni. Mag. 
. Mar. 266 Attached to the collar of the coat, and hanging 
midway down ‘the back, is the uncouth capuchin; oN 
3. A plant, Zuepatiers. : Wires 
1756 P, Browne Yamaica 322 The Capuchine or-Balsa- 
mine (Impatiens], «introduced to Jamaica many yearsago.-_. 
4. Capuchin monkey, an American -monkey 


(Cebits capucénes) with black hair’ at the ‘back: of ' 


the head, looking something like a cowl; Capu- 
chin pigeon, a sub-variety of the Jacobin pigeon, 
with a range of, inverted feathers on_the back of 
the head, suggesting a ‘cowl or hood, 
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2988 J. E. Santa in Ledsvere Ho, (2883) June 353/2 The 
Pastas monkey .. w! horrid yellings are iielevable 
to the ears. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (x872) 1.1. i. 
11 The ‘movements of the little Capuchin monkey. 18835 
Owen Shel. § Teeth 300 Capucin-monkey (Cebus). | 

1735 J. Moors Columb. in ‘Tegetmeier Pigeons xvi. (1867) 
x46 Under the title of the Capuchine Moore alludes to a 
breed which is evidently nothing more than an inferior or 
cross-bred Jacobine, 

5, Capuchin’s beard, a variety of endive used 
for salad; Capuchine capers, see CarEr sb.1 3. 

186z Driamer Kitch. Gard. 111 Barbe de Capucin, or 
Capuchin’s Beard, is consumed in large quantities in Paris 
during winter and eatlyspring. It is the same thing as the 
foregoing chicory. 

| Capuchon. Obs. [Fr.; augm. of capuche 
hood.] A hood; a kind of head-dress. 

1604 E. G. D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies 1. xii. 245 An earthen 
vessell, like to... a capuchon or hoode. 1613 R, C. Zadle 
Alph, (ed. 3) Capuchon, a hoode or coule, 1834 Prancut 
Brit. Costume 120 The capuchon, instead of being worn as 
a cowl, was sometimes twisted into a fanciful form and 
placed upon the top of the head like a modern toque. 

4+ Capu'cian, -u'ccian. Obs. = CAPUCHIN. 

zg97-8 Br. Haut Sav, vi. i, 198 And dieth like a starv’d 
Cappucien. 1645 QuarLes So/, Recazzt. u. 2 1” abjure de- 
light, and tum Capuccian. 

| Capucine (kapzist). Obs, [Fr.; fem. of ca- 
pucin: see CAPUCHIN.] 

1. The French name of the Tropzolum (majzs 
and mines) or Indian Cress, in England commonly 
known as Nasturtium.  Capucine capers: the 


pickled seeds of this plant. 

1693-1721 [see Carer s2.! 3), r7r9 Lonpon & Wise Conzpi, 
Gard, i, 289 Violet Capucins, or Nasturces Camamils, 

2, The dark orange colour of these flowers. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dyeing Ul. 1. 352 To make 
these colours incline to mor-doré and capucine, 

Capul(1, obs. form of CaPue, horse. 

Capulet (kee*pizzlét). = CAPELET. 
oe Jounson Sgortsu:. Cyct. 104 Capulet, or Capped 

‘ock, 


Capulin, ‘The Mexican Cherry’ (Webster), 

Capun, obs. form of Caron. 

Capusche, obs. Sc. form of CaPucHE. 

|| Caput (kee'pzt). [L. j==head.] ; 

L. Sometimes used in technical language instead 
of the vernacular ‘head’ or ‘top’; esp, in Azat. 
In Bot. the peridium of certain fungi. 

+2. Short for Capot mMoRTUUM, q.v. 

+8. The former ruling body or council of the 
University of Cambridge. 

1716 Kennet in Monk Zé Bentley (1833) I. 423 The 
Caput, as they call them, complain much of a breach of 
their privilege, that it was not laid before them preparatory 
to its cing laid before the Senate. 1797 Cambridge Univ. 
Cad. 144 The vice-chancellor, a doctor of divinity, a doctor 
of laws, a doctor of physic, a regent master of arts, and 
a non-regent master of arts, form the caput. They are to 
consider and determine what graces are proper to be brought 
before the university. 1823 Lams £/ia(x860)16 Your caputs, 
and heads of colleges care less than any body else, 1830 
Br. Monn Lie Bentley (1833) I. 423 The .. mistake of con- 
founding the Caput Senatus with the Heads of Colleges. 

4. Occas. used in certain L. saris in Astron, 
ete., as Caput Draconis, i.e. Dragon’s Head, a 
star in Draco; Caput AZeduszx, the star Algol or 
Medusa’s Head in Perseus ; also a species of fossil 
Pentacrinite ; capzt radicis, the crown of the root 
in a plant. 

1649 G. Dantet Trixarch, Hen, V, \xxxii, Irresolution, 
doth as Dreadfull rise As Caput Algot in Nativities. 

{Carput mortuum. [L.; = dead head] 

+1. A death’s head, a skull. Ods. 

1658 R. Franck Worth. Ment, (1821) 153 Fancying ., he 
lived now in his grave, and every object a Capzt Aortuum, 

2. Alch. and Chen. The residuum remaining 
after the distillation or sublimation of any sub- 
stance, ‘good for nothing but to be flung away, 
all vertue being extracted’ (Willis 1681). 

1641 Frencu Dzstill,i, (1651) 4 Adde the Caput Mortuum, 
of Vitriall, or Aqua fortis. 1662 R. MatHew Uni, Alch. 
§ 89. 153 Take out the Retort with the Capud. 1741 Commi. 
Fant. Piece 1, i. 80’ Take, .the Caput Mortzezz of the Scull 
ofa Manz Dram. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat.I. 135 Earth, 
or. .caput mortiuzz. is the last element of all bodies which 
can be no farther altered by any art whatsoever. 

3. fig-- Worthless residue. 

aryx Ken Edmund Poet. Wks: 1721 II. 138 His youth- 
ful Heat and Strength for Sin engage, God has the Cagut 
Mortuum of his Age. 1812 Examiner 5 Oct. 633/1 The 
caps mortunm of the Addington administration. 3876 A. 

. FAIRBAIRN in Contemp, Rev. June.x24 The Pietists.. 
hailed it as the caput mortuuni of the speculative. .school. 

Capybara (kepibara). Also. capibara. [A 
native name in’ Brazil.] The largest extant rodent 
quadruped (Aydrocharus Capybara), néarly allied 
to the Guinea-pig; it livés about the rivers of 
tropical S: America. Cf. Canrat. : 

31774 Gotpsm. Wat. H7sé. (1862)_1. ut. iii, 350 The’ capi- 


bara resembles a hog of about two years'old .. Some natu- 
ralists, have called-it the water-hog, 1849 Sh.Nat. Hzst., 
Mammalia 1V.+155 The food:of the capybara Consists ex- 


clusively of grass and végetables; as water-melons, gourds, 
etc, x8s2 Tx. Ross tr. Huszboldt's. Trav. I. xviit, 168 A 
herd_of capybaras which was' crossing the river. > ~ 


Capy- :-see CaPi-. a eet 


Capyl, obs. form of Carre, horse.” 


CAR. 
*Capyous, a. Obs. [f. L, cap-ére to take.] 
= CAPABLE, 
¢1430 Lyne. Lyf our Ladye xlv.ii. (Caxton) The wonder- 
fullest and most meruaylous [things]... Wherof no wyght by 
kynde is capyous. 
Gar (kix), sb.1 Forms: 4-7 carre, (5 Se. 
caar), 7-8 carr, 6- car. [ME. carre, a. ONF. 
farve:—late L. carra, a parallel form to carvis, 


_carrum (whence It, Sp. carro, Pr. car, char. 


JONF. car, F. char, ME. Cuar),a kind of 2-wheeled 

wagon for transporting burdens. ‘The L. was a. 
OCelt. *karr-os, *harr-om, whence Olt. (also mod. 
Ir. and Gael.) caz+ mase. ‘wagon, chariot, OWelsh 
carr, Welsh car, Manx carr, Bret. havr. 

(Late L. cavra also gave WGer. carra_fem., in OHG. 
charra, Ger. karre, MDu, cazre, Du. kar fem., Sw. harra, 
Da. kare.) : 

1, A wheeled vehicle or conveyance : 

a. generally—a carriage, chariot, cart, wagon, 
truck, etc. (Now little used in this wide sense.) 

31382 Wycuir Isa. Ixvi, 16 His foure horsid carres [1388 
charis]. ¢1400 Maunpev. xi. (1839) 130 Ne Hors ne Carre 
nouther. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 62 Carre, carte, carris, cur- 
rus. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw, JV (1830) 122 For cariage .. 
of the Kinges carre..from Grenewiche. x6co Hottanp 
Livy xxv. xiii. 556 They sent little above forty carres 
(wehkicuda), 16xx Brste 1 Esdras v. 55 They gaue carres 
that they should bring Cedar trees from Libanus. 1750 
Brawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 399 Merchants, and others that 
use Carrs or Carts, 

b. Since 16th c. chiefly poetic, with associations 
of dignity, solemnity, or splendour; applied also 
to the fabled chariot of Phaéthon or the sun, and so 
to that in which the moon, stars, day, night, time, 
are figured to ride in their grand procession. Also 
in prose, a chariot of war, triumph, or pageantry. 

xyggo Srenser J*.Q. 1. ii, t Phoebus fiery carre In hast was 
climbing up the Easterne hill. xg9q Suans. Rich. ///, v. 
iii. 20 The weary Sun .. by the bright ‘Tract of his fiery 
carre. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x 65 Four times [he] cross’d 
the Carr of Night, 1697 Drypen Mirg. Georg. 111. 795 To 
draw the Carr of Jove's Imperial Queen. 1738 GLover 
Leouidas 111. 133 The king arose. ‘No more} prepare 
my car.’ 1758 Jonnson /d/c7 No. 51 ? 9 A slave was placed 
on the triumphal car. 1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington 55 
And a reverent people behold The towering car, the sable 
steeds. 1853 RonerTson Sev. Ser. 111. vii. 93 Whose body 
opposing the progress of the car of Juggernaut is crushed 
beneath its monstrous wheels. 

c. spec. Applied locally and at special periods 
to various vehicles in particular; also with de- 
fining words, as Jrish car, etc. 

1576 Act 18 Zliz. x. § 4 Cars or Drags, furnished for.. 
Repairing .. Highways, 1704 Woruipce Dict. Rust. e¢ 
Urb. s.v. Beech, Some approve it much for Cars, 1716 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5446/2 Carts, Drays, Carrs and Waggons. 
1824-7 Hone Every-day Bk. Il. 240 The common Irish 
Car is used throughout the province of Leinster... The Irish 
‘jaunting car’ {is a) wholly distinct and superior vehicle, 
1838 Murray's Handbk, N. Germany 318 A Russian Moun- 
tain, down which visitors descend in cars. Mod, In some 
provincial towns (e.g. Birmingham) ‘car’ means a four- 
wheeled hackney carriage, ‘cab’ meaning a hansom. 

d. ¢ransf. A miniature carriage or truck used 


in experiments, etc. 

1831 Brewster Vat. Magic iv, (1833) 87 The living object 
AB, the mirror MN, and the lens LL, must all be placed in 
a moveable car for the purpose of producing the variations 
in the size of the phantasms. 

2. ‘In the United States the term has become 
“restricted almost entirely to vehicles designed for 
travelling on railways’ (in Great Britain known 
as carriages, trucks, wagons, etc.), or to those 
used on tramways. Hence in U.S. passenger-car, 
sleeping-car, coal-car, freight-car, petroleum-car, 
provision-car, tool-car, etc. In Great Britain regu- 
larly applied to those of street tramways, 

31837 Hr. Marrinrau Soc. Amer. 1. 181 During my last 
trip on the Columbia and Philadelphia rail road, a lady in 
the car had a shawl burned to destruction on her shoulders. 
180 Lyew. 2nd Visit U. S. If, 110 Here we. .entered the 
cars ofa railway built on piles, 1834 THoreav Waldeviv. 
(1886) x3 For the last half-hour I have heard the rattle of 
railroad-cars. 1879 Hartan Eyesight viii. 109 Straining 
the accommodative apparatus of the eye by reading in a 
car or carriage. JMod, On account of the snow, the cars on, 
the tramways in London ceased running at eight o’clock. 

+8, Formerly extended to a sleigh or hurdle 
without wheels. Ods. (So in Gaelic.) 

¢x400 Maunpev. xi. 130 Thei let carye here vitaylle upon 
the yse, with carres that have no wheeles, that thei clepen 
scleyes. ¢x470 Henry Wadlace u. 263 On a caar wolikly 
thai him cast. . sake 2 

4, The’part of a balloop in which aeronauts sit. 

1794 G. Avans Nat. § Exp. Philos. UL. xxxiii. 404 (OF 
Air Balloons) To this 2 sort of carr, or rather boat, was sus- 
pended by ropes: 1822 Inuson Se. § 477 L171 ‘The car, or 
boat, is made of wicker-work covered with leather, 18z5 in 
Hone Every-day Bh. J. 443 Mr. Graham .. seated himself 
in the car of his vehicle. j 

+5, The seven stars in the constellation of the 
Great Bear, called also the Plough or Wain. Ods. 

1633 P. Frercuer Purple isi. 1. li, None nam’d the stars, 
the North Carves constant race. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
1 210 The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 

6. Contb., as car-borie adj, ; chiefly attrib., as car- 
boy, -driver, -gear, -nazl, -ring, -wheel, etc., etc. ; 
and esp. in U.S. in sense 2 (where carriage-, truck-, 


CAR. 


qwagon- are used in Britain), as cer-axle, -buffer, 
-conductor, -coupling, -door, -heater, -lamp, -seat, 
-spring, -starter, ~wheel, ~window, etc., etc. ; car- 
ful, as many or as much as a car will hold. Also 
Carman, etc. 2 os 

1827 HeEner tr. Pindar v. 4 *Car-borne Psaumis. 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1.207 An occasional *car- 
full of priests, 1808 Anperson Cumbid. Ball. (1819) 43 
The *car-gear at Durdar she wan. x605 Sytvester Dz 
Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 32/2 *Car-nails fastned in a wheele. 
180x Soutney Thalaéa xu, xiii, And clench’d the *car-rings 
endlong and athwart. 188 Chicago Times 14 May, The 
employés of the Grand Trunk *car shops are on strike. 
1884 Western Daily Press 2 Apr. 5/7 A *car-washer in the 
employ of the Great Western Railway. 

Cayr sd.2: see CARR. 

Car, a. Sc. Also kar, ker. [a. Gael. cearr 
wrong, awkward, Ir. cearr left-handed, wrong, 
cearr-lamhach \eft-handed, Manx kiare in lazte- 
chiare left hand.J 

a. Left, sinister: commonly in car-hand, car- 
handed, 'b. Awkward; perverse; wrong ; sinister. 
e14z0 Anturs Arth, x\viii, With a cast of the carhonde, 
in a cantelle he strikes. ¢r4so0 Wisdom Solomon in Ratis 
Raving 23 The visdome of the wysman is in his rycht hand, 
and the foly of the ful inhiskere hand. 1548 Compl. Scotl, 
x15 He resauit the vryting in his kar hand. 1g97 SKENE 
Exp. Weds. s.v. Hebdomas, Vpon the ker and wrang side, 
was placed the thrid Idole, Frngga. 1808-79 JAMIESON 5.¥., 
If you meet a car-handit person, or one who has flat soles. 
ibid, Sc. Prov, You'll go a car gate yet. 

Cax, v. [f. Car sé.1] tans. To place or carry 
inacar. Zo car it (collog.): to go by car. 

xggx E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 119 Car'd on the foam your 
glimmering legion rides. 186 E. Fornes in Life xiv. sox 
The ladies and I prepared to car it to Killarney, 

+Carrab, Obs. rare. [ad. L, carab-us (see Du 
Cange) ‘a small wicker-boat covered with raw 
hide’: cf. Gr. sxdpaBos ‘a kind of light ship’. 
English writers appear to have identified it with 
Ir, corvach, CURRAGH.] (See quot.) 

31387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 389 Pe Scottyshe 
men..took a carabum, bat is a schippe i-made but of tweie 
hydes and an half, 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. u. 228 
Devout men, that ina Carab (or Carogh) made of two tanned 
hides only and an halfe, sailed out of Ireland into Cornwall. 

Carabe, obs. form of Caror. 

Ca‘rabid, cara*bidan. Zt. [f. mod.L. pl. 
carabide, {. L. cdrabus a kind of crab, used in 
Zool. for a genus of beetles.] One of the Cara- 
bidz, a family of large carnivorous beetles. 

x835 Kinny Had, § Lust, Anim. 11. xx, 359 Evidently bee 
longing to the Carabidans. 1880 D’Atnertis Mew Guinea 
lL se A large number of insects, especially carabids. 

+Carabin (keribin). Ods. Also 6-7 car- 
bine, 6 -yne, 7 carbeene, carabine, carrabin. 
See also Carpine, the weapon: the two words 
have been taken as onein English. [a. F. carabin 
(16th c. in Littré), of disputed origin: Roquefort 
alleges an earlier calabriz, according to Diez, 
f. calabre an ancient engine of war, the name ca/a- 
érin being transferred from the man who worked 
that to those who carried these fire-arms; but Littré 
inclines to see in ita transl. of Caladrvines Cala- 
brian. 

Calabre, also Pr, and OSp., is regarded by Diez as repr. 
medL. chadadula an engine for throwing stones, earlier 
catabola, a, Gr. xarafody overthrow, destruction.} 

A mounted musketeer; acarabineer. (See 1611.) 

3g90 Wepre 7rav. (Arb.) 19 Much like to Carbines or 
Horsemen readie to y* warre. - rg9t Sin J. Suvrne Jzstr. 
ATitit. 292 Musters of Carabins or Argolettiers. 161z 

- Corer, Carabin, a Carabine or Carbeene ; an Arguebuzier 
armed with a morrian, and breast-plate, and seruing on 
horsebacke. 625 Marknam Souldiers Accid, 42 Hargo- 
busseirs, or Carbines, 1626 T, H. Canssin's Holy Crt. 266 
Toleaue it, like a Carbine, who hath shot of his pistoll. 1735 
Carte Ormonde 1, 97 A troop of horse which consisted. .of 
sixty Carabins, (Not in Jounson 1755.) [x885 R. Burton 
toor Nights 1, 202 note, Men who formerly would have 
half starved as curates and ensigns, barristers and carabins.] 

b. (See quot. ; ch free dance.) 

1816 Sincer Hist, Cards 234 Carabin a term used at the 
game of Jansquenet, to designate an occasional player who 
takes the chance of a card or two. .and then ceases to play. 

Cavabineer (ke-ribinivx), carbineer (kar- 
binior), Also carabinier: fa. TF. carabinier, f£. 
carabine Carpine.]’ A soldier who carries ‘a 
carbine, (The 6th Dragoon Guards are distinctively 
called: 7he Carabiners.) . 

2672 T. Venn Jilit, Obsorv. vi. That the Harquebuzier 
and Carabinier be often exercised to shoot bullets at a 
mark, | zgat_ Barwey Carabineers, horse-men who carry 

. Carabines, , r8x9 Rees Cyl. 5. Wey Formerly, all regiments of. 
light armed horse were called Carabineers. 1820 Byron 
Let, to Moore 13 July, I have heard no more of the cara- 
Viniers. 1873 Daily News 17 Sept. 5/4 Yesterday, five Cara- 
Dineers.. gave evidence in favour of the’ Claimant. . - 

Carahoid, a. Ent.-.[f. L. cérabius (sce Ca- 
RABID)-+-01D.] . Like or related to the genus 

Carabus of beetles, ; a! 

: ‘Caracal (keerakeel). [. F. cavacad, a. Turkish 
53 4,5: garah-qulag, {, garah “black + gzlak 
car] A feline animal (e/is caracal Linn.) found in 
northern Africa. and south-western Asia ; it belongs 


104 
to the sub-genus of the lynxes, and is generally 
supposed to be the ‘lynx’ of the ancients. 

1760 Phil, Trass. (1809) X1. 474 #ote, The caracal is an 
animal of great strength and fierceness. 1774Gotpss. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) 1. 1v. i. 381 The siagush, or, as Mr, Buffon 
names it, the caracal. 1834 Jarpine Fe/ing 251 The cara- 


cal has always been considered to be the lynx mentioned 
by_the ancients as_ possessing such wonderful power of 


sight. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 238/2 The Caracals hunt in * 


packs like the wild dogs. p 

fl Caracara (kiraka@ra). Also carcara. [See 
quot.] Name for the South erican birds o 
the /olyboring, an aberrant sub-family of the 
Falconidz, with affinities toward the Vultures. 

1838 Peuny Cycl, X. 168 Marcgrave was the first to in- 
troduce into Europe the name of the vulgar 
appellation of the bird in Brazil, derived from its hoarse 
and peculiar cry, 

Caracature, obs. f. CARICATURE, 

Carack, var. of CaBRACK, a ship. 

Caracol (kerikel), caracole (-koul), sd. Also 
7 caragolo, carrocol. fa. F.caracol, caracole, ad. 


At. caracollo wheeling of a horse, ad. Sp. (and Pg.) 


caracol snail, periwinkle, spiral shell, also winding 

stair; in sense 1 Cat. has caragol, It. also caragollo. 

Ulterior derivation doubtful: see Diez and Skeat.] 
+1. A spiral shell. Ods. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sec (1847) 94 Certaine shels, like 
those of mother of pearles, which are brought out of the 
East Indies, to make standing cups, called caracoles, 

2. Arch, ‘A term sometimes applied to a stair- 


case in the form of a helix or spiral’ (Gwilt). 

1721-1800 Baitey, Caracol. 1753 in Cuampers Cycl. 
Supp. 1823 in Crase Techn. Dict. ; and in mod. Dicts. 

. A half-turn or wheel to the right or left 
executed by a horseman. Littré gives the sense 
in Fr. as ‘a succession of such wheels to right and 
left alternately, movement in a zigzag course’, 
which appears to have been the earlier sense in 
Eng. also. Many writers have used the word 
without any clear notion of its meaning: see 
next. 

x614 Marxnam Cheap Husé, 1. i. (1668) 2x In the Art of 
Horsemanship, there are divers and sundry turns... those 
we call Caragolo. 1643 SLincssy Diary (1836) 103 Now was 
S* W™ Constable crept out of Hull w't their Horse making 
their Carrocols upon y* woulds. «1 i ane Onrrery Giz. 
mau iv, What a Caracole he made, when you fne’d about, 
1792 OspaLpistone Srit. Spordsm. 94/1 They sometimes 
ride up in caracols, to perplex the enemy. 1810 Encyci. 
Brit. (ed. 4) V. 171 In the army, the horse always makes 
a caracol after each discharge, in order to. pass the rear 
of the squadron, | 2825 Scorr Tadisn, xxviii, The Scottish 
knight .. made his courser carry in a succession of 
caracoles to his station, 1863 Tuornnury True as Steel 1, 
145 Chargers pacing with curvets and caracoles. 

Caracol, caracole, v. [a. F. caracole-r, It. 
caracollare to caracol, wheel about; see prec.] 

1. zetv, Of a horseman or horse: To execute a 
caracol or caracols. Often used loosely for ‘to 
caper about’. Also ¢vazs/. of other animals. 

2656 Buount Glossogr., Caracol, to cast themselvs into a 
round ring, as souldiers do. 2785 Sfortswan's Dict., To 
caracol is to go in the form of half rounds, 1813 Scorr 
Trievrm. i. xix, Now _caracoled the steeds in air. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine ii, The Captain on his .. steed cara- 
colling a eae 186: G. Merepiti Evan Harr. xii. 
466 Once that sound used to set me caracoling before an 
abject multitude. 

. érans. To make (a horse) caracol, 

1835 W. Irvine Tour Prairies 44 He was fond of caracol- 
ling his horse. 1845 Saunvers Cad, Pict., Chaucer 82 The 
youthful knight..caracolled his horse along the pavement. 

Tence Ca-racoling, -colling wd/. sd. and Api. a. 

1837 CarLyLe #7. fez. (1857) I, 1, vit. vi. 205 Caracoling 
Bodyguards. 1843 Miati. Nonconf. UII. 209 We crave in- 
dulgence for a little caracolling. . 

Ca‘racoler, -coller. [f prec.+-zr1] One 
who caracols. 

2837 CartyLe /7. Rev, (1857) I. 1. yt. vi. 205 Himself and 
his Women are dispersed by caracolers.. 1861 Sat. Rev. 27 
Apr. 422/r The trained caracoller of Batty’s circus. 


|| Cawacoli. Obs. [?the Carib name.] A mixed 


metal or alloy formerly used by the natives of the 
-Caribee Islands, and imitated by Europeans by 


mixing 6 parts of silver, 3 of copper, and 1 of 
gold. Chambers Cye/. Supp. 1753. 

I) Caracore. [Also in I. cavacore, Sp. cara- 
cora.) ‘A sort of vessel used in the Philippine 
Isles’ (Littré). : 2 


1994 Rigping § Seamanship 1. 240 Caracores_ are light 
vessels used by the natives of Borneo ..and by the Dutch 
as gunrda costas in those latitudes, e 


* Cadvact, cavect, sb. Obs. Forms: 4-6 
caracte, carecte, 4-7 carect, 5 karect, 6 car- 
racte, karecte, carrect, 7 caract, carract. See 
also Caanaor, ..[ME. caracte, carect, OF . caracte, 
carecte fem., caract masc., correspond to L. types 
¥chavacta,.-am; app. ‘a. Gr. xapanrés, -4, -dv 
‘ graven, impressed as a mark’, taken’ absol. as = 
character, ‘Caracta occurs in Pr. rendering cha- 
vacterent in the Vulg., Rev, xiii. 15: possibly -the 
form arose only in Romanic from L. chardcter.] 

1, A mark, sign, or. CHaRAcTER. gs 


CARAMBOLE. 


3377 Laxct. P. Pi. B. sat. Bo poe carectus pat cryst 
wrot. 1382 Wycuir Rev, xiv.xrx If ony man toke the ca- 
recte of his [the beast’s] name. 
166 Sum seable cros or mark or carect. 1570 BILLINGSLEY 
L£uctid 1. v. 68 The greatest and least karectes or numbers. 
1587 Gooine De Mornay iii. 37 The Egiptians..described 
him [God] in their holy Carects as a Pilot alone gouerning 
a ship. 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M. v. i. 56 In all his dres- 
sings, caracts, titles, formes, x6s5 Trarr Cont. x Con 
x. 2x Analtar. wwhich must have its prints and carects, 

Pe 1530 Pasar, 203/1 Carracte in prickesong, seinime, 

. Spec. A magical character orsymbol; a charm. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 57"Whan that a man .. With his 
carecte him [a serpent] wolde enchaunte. Jéid. II, 138 
Of sorcerie the caractes. 1522 SKELTON Why uat to Court 
694 By nycromancy, By carectes and coniuracyon. 

+Caract, v. Obs. [f prec. sb. Cf. med. L. 
caranare in Du Cange.] , : 

traus. To mark,(with a sign or letter), 

1662 FuLter Worthies 1. 6x We have in the Margin ca- 
racted them with a Rem: for Remove. : 

Caract(e, obs. form of Carrack and Carar. 

Caracter, -ere, earlier spelling of CoanactEn. 

Carafe (kira‘f), Also caraff, -affe. [a. F. 
carafe=It. caraffa (Neapol. carrafa a measure of 
liquids), Sp. and Pg. garrafa, Sicil. carrabba. 
According to Littré identified by Mohl with Pers. 
431,35 garabah ‘a large flagon’ (see Canzor) ; but . 
Dozy refers it to Arabic _4,¢ gharafa to draw or 
lift water: ef. the derivatives 3 ,& ghuruf little 
cup, L41,¢ ghiréf a great and full measure’ of 
dry things; W3lé gharraf having much water, 
33l,¢ ghirdfah a draught, etc., no one of which 
however exactly answers to the Romanic forms.] 

A glass water-bottle for the table, bedroom, etc. 

The word has long been in common use in Scot].; in Eng- 
land it is of later appearance, and often treated as still 
French. Also vulgarly corrupted to cva/t, croft. 

1786 Lounger (1787) I. 178 Called for a..caraf’ of 
water. 1845 ‘nackeray in /*vaser’s Mag. Nov., Caraffes, 
with the tumblers..placed over them. 18§r Art Jrul. 
Catal, Exhib.gt A Water-caraftand Tumbler, 850 Ramsay 
Remin, Ser. 1. (ed. 7)260 [With old-fashioned Scotch people] 
the crystal jug or decanter in which water is placed upon 
the table was a caraff (Fr. carafe). 186x Trarrorp City § 
Sub, 1,28 On the table stood a croft of water, surmounted 
byatumbler. 1868M1ss Brapvon zz to Earth I, xi. 277 
A claret jug, a large carafe of water, and an empty glass. 

Carage, obs. form of CarriacE. 

Carag(h(een, var. of CaRRAGEEN. 

Carain(e, -ing, obs. forms,of CARRION. 

Carak(e, obs. form of Carnack, a ship. 

Caral(le, caralde, obs. forms of Canon. 

Caramba, = CARAMBOLA. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Averrhoa Carambola, the Caramba. 

| Cavambola. [2. Pg. (and mod.Lat.) cavani- 
bole. Several Portuguese writers of the 16th c. 
state that this was the native name in Malabar: 
Molesworth has Mahratti davanbal; Forbes Wat- 
son has a Hindi name farmal, Singhalese and 
Hindi Aama-ranga, Skr. harma-ranga, (Marsden 
has Malay £avambi/ coco-nut.) Linnzeus took the 
Pg. name into botanical Latin.] 

The acid fruit (golden-yellow, ellipsoid,. ob- 
scurely 10-ribbed) of-a small East Indian tree 
Averrhoa Carambola, (NO. Oxalidacer); also 
the tree itself, : 

1598 tr. Lruschoten's Voy. 96 note, The fruite which the 
Malabars and Fortingales call Carambolas, is in Decan 
called Cazarizx, in Canar Camarix and Carabeli. 1887 
ae 16 Sept. 5/3 The carambola and the Otaheite 
apple. a : 

Carambole (kerimbél), sb. Billiards. [a. 
F. carambole, ad. Sp. carambola the red ball at 
billiards, the stroke so called, a trick: derivation 
unknown. As the word is in Pg.‘ identical in 
form with the prec., suggestions as to their iden- 
tity have been made, but without any evidence.] 

+ a.-In billiards, the red ball which is placed 
on the mark. (But it is doubtful whether this 
sense has ever been practically in English use.) 
+b. The game in which this ball is used. Obs. © 
ec: The stroke otherwise called a Canyon. ‘ 

1778 Cc Mtr Hoyle's Games Impr, 205 Billiards. .Caram- 
dole, is P layed with three Bails, one being red which is neu- - 
tral.. The chief Object of the Game is to hit with your own 
Ball the two other Balls, which is called 2 Carambole. 1788 
J. Beauronr 76d. iti. 195 Caramédole is 2 game newly intro- 
troduced from France. Jbid. 196 The Russie carambole 
«has still more lately been introduced. 1820 Hoyle’sGames . 
impr. 371 Each’ of the hazards and the carambole counts ~ 
two, Hi . 372 Which stroke, called a carambole or cavont. 
x8so Bohn's Handbk. Games g19 If with his own ball he 
strike two others successively, the stroke is called a canon 
(formerly cavone or carautbole), ae 
" dd. attrib., as in caranibole game = b. 


"* 3807 in WN. 5 Q, (1886) 27 Feb. 167, 1820 Hoyle's Gates 


Impr. 371 The Red or winning and losing carambole game. 
28g0 Bohn’s Handth. Games 544 The Carambole Games 
..are played with three balls. . i . : 

Carambole, v. [a. F. carambole-r, f. caram- 
bole; see prec.} zztr. To,make 2-carambole, or 


. cannon at billiards.. Hence Ca‘ramboling ad/. sb. 


©1449 Pecock Repr. ive: ~ 


CARAMEL, — 

1973. C, Jones Hoyle's- Games -Juipr. 205 Seven may be 

by th in ree Stroke, by cuenbaie and putting in both 
Balls, * 1820 Hayle's Games Impr.380 If the striker caram- 
holes and holes both the red and his adversary’s ball, ‘he 
gains seven points, 1870 Daily News 6-Oct., A good deal 
of .. domino-playing, and caramboling at billiards. : 

Carametle: see CARMELE, . 

Caramel (korrkmel), sd. [a. I. carameél, ad. 
Sp. (It., Pg.) caramelo, of uncertain origin. 

, Scheler suggests that the Sp. represents L. calemellus 
little tube, in reference to its tubular form ; thinks it 
from med.L. cantamella sugar-cane: an Arabic source is 
conjectured by Literé.) : 

~ A black ‘or brown porous'substance obtained by 
heating sugar to.about 210°C., by which it loses 
two equivalents of water ;"burnt sugar. It is used 
for colouring spirits, ete. b. A kind of ‘candy’ 
or sweet, G. attrib, as caramel-walnuts. 

1725 BraDLey Kam, Dict, s. v. Sugar, When it is boiled to 
Caramel, it breaks and cracks. ¢ 1865 J. Wycor in Circ, 
Se. 1. 4x3/1 High-dried malt .. containg a substance termed 
caramel, 3884 Philadelphia Times Sept, An article so 
generally a favorite with all classes as caramels, They are 
made of cream, sugar, vanilla, pistache, etc, 

Hence Caramel v., Ca‘ramelize v. [cf. F. cava- 
méliser’), trans, and intr., to turn into caramel. 

17a7 Brapiey Jam, Dict. s.v. Afple, Let it boil so long 

* till the Sugar be red enough and caramel’d. 1842 Penny 
Cyel, XXIII. 230/: By caramelizing the syrup. 1883 
Knowledge 20 July 36/: Partial carbonisntion, or ‘caramel. 
ising’, 

|Caramoussal, carmousal. Obs. Also 
caramousal, -musall, -mosil; carmasal, car- 
mizale, carmusol, [In It. ‘ caramusdié, a kind of 
ship in Ormuz, caranzetsalino, a kind of pinnace or 
bark? (Florio), caramutssd/e, a Turkish merchant- 
man (Baretti), Sp. cavasmuzad ‘transport vessel used 
by the Moors’ (Velasquez), F. casmoussal a kind 
of Turkish ship’ (Cotgr.), 16th c, L. caramussallus, 


Turkish, Jlugel,3 gardmusdl a kind of ship 
(Meninski 1680, Zenker 1866). (Kara-mussal is 
also the name of a place in the Gulf of Nicomedia 
near the Bosphorus.)}_ A Turkish and Moorish 
ship of burden, noted in the 17th c. 


Tos. Hype Notes ou Peritsot’s Trav, (1691) says (p. 81) | 


_ ‘navis cujus prora ac puppis sunt elevatiora quam media 
pars’: ef,,the description of the old Caraver. 

[2g63 Hirron. Comes Anexanprinus Conznent. de bello 
tn insulam Meditam (in Du Cange, and Jal) Tria navigia 
qu vulgo appellant Caramussalos; minora sunt autem 
onerariis nayibus, et figura prope ovali.) 1587 SAUNDERS 
Voy, Tripoliin Hakluyt Voy, IL. 187, 1 and sixe more, , were 
sent forth in a Galeot to take a Greekish Carmosell. 1603 
Knoties Hist. Takes (1621) 1329 ‘There were two gallies, 
a caramoussal, and a Greeke brigandine. 262g G. Saxpys 
Trav, {2670) zo Turkish Carmasals and Gallics. x628 Diany 
Voy. Medit. (1868) 33, ¥ made her for a carmizale, 165% 
Howewt Venice 195 Som Gallies and Caramusails that 
Cartied passengers upon a Pilgrimage to Mecha. 1656 
Brounr Glossog7., Carmasal, carmuso}. 1668 \Vitkins Real 
Char. u. xi, 280 Galeot, Caramosil, Carrack, Caravel. 1696 
Priruirs, Carmousal, a Turkish ship with a very high 
poop. 1721-2800 Battey, Caramousel, and Catwnorsal. 

| Caxranha, caranna (kirany’a, -ena). Also 
7 -agna. [a. Sp. caraia, from the native name.] 
A resin obtained ‘from a West Indian tree, Bur- 


sere acuminate (N.O. Ampridacez). 

26x6 Butoxar, Carvanna. 1678-2706 Purutrs, Cavanna, 
a Gum coming from the West-Indies, good for the ‘Tooth- 
ach, ‘if applyed to the Temples. 17x12 tr. Pomet's Hist, 
Drugs I. 198 It is call’'d Caranna Gummi, or Caragna. ' 

Carant, caranto: see Coranro, 

|| Cavanz(keer&yks), [mod.L.; in F. carangue.] 
A genus of fishes of the family Scomberidw. C. 
Trachurus is the Scad or Horse-mackerel, 

2836 Penny Cyct, VI. 278/a. 1854 BapHam Halient. 22 

t Rome .. during Lent .. this caranx is often seen, h 
and smelt, sputtering in rancid grease. pew 

Caranye, obs. form of Carnton. 

Carrap. [from the native name] Caray oil: 
an oil obtained from the seeds of the Caraga gutia- 
nensis, a large tree found in Guiana. _ - 

1865 Leruesy if Circ. Sc. 1. 95/2 A semi-solid oil, named 
Crab or Carapa oil. 31866 7reas. Bot. I. 220s. v. Carafa, 
By pressure the seeds yield a liquid oil, called Carap oil 
or Crab‘ oil, suitable for burning in lamps..In this country 
it hardens into a solid fat. fe 39 

Carapace (ke'riipels), [a.. mod.F. carapace, 
ad. Sp. carapfacho upper shell of a ‘tortoise: of 
donbtial origin; taken by Barcia as a by-form of 
*carafazon, by metathesis for cafarazon caparison, 
body-armour of a horse, augmentative of capara, 
-0, in med.L, a hood, a covering of the.head and 

' shoulders, f, L. capa, Carn. ; 

_ The upper body-shell of tortoises, and of crns- 
taceans. Extended to the hard ‘case investing the 
body in some other animals, as, certain Infusoria: 

1836 Topn Cycl, Anat. I. 20a/r If the carapace is raised 


inacrab, 2854 H. Minter Sch, § Schi, x. (2857) aor The- 
Catapace of some tall tortoise, 
Comp, Anat, 38 A continuous coveririg for the boty, like 
the carapace of the Arthropoda.- ee a 
Jig. 18600. W. Homes Prof. Breakf-t. ii, Nothing... 
Could have got me to leave the shelter of my carapace. 
Hence Cavrapaeed a. 
“a7 Pace 4 dy, Text-bk. Geol, xix. 357 Carapaced turtles. 
OL. i, 7 


‘ }Caratch (karat{), Arab. 
tribute.] The tribute or poll-tax levied ‘by the . 


1878 Beuu Gegendaner’s . 


105 

Carrapax. = CARAPAOE. 

1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. IV. 10/2 Amecbar endowed with 
‘a power-of constructing for themselves a carapax or shelly 
covering, 1862 Dana Afan. Geol. 345 Turtles or Chelonians, 
Body having acarapax, or shell. 

Carat (ke rit), Forms; 6 caracte, carette, 
carret, (carrotte), charect, 6-7 karect(e, car- 
rect, 6-9 caract, 7 caratt, karat, charat, char- 
act, charract, (corrat, carack, carrack), 7-8 
earrat, carract, 7- carat. [a. F. carat, ad. It. 
carato; cf. Sp. and Pg. quitlate, earlier gzirare, 
a. Arab, b)n5 grat (and girrat) ‘weight of 4 
grains’, acc. to Freytag ad. Gr. wepériov ‘little 
horn, fruit of carob or locust tree, a weight = } 
ofan obol’, Isidore (XVI. xxv. Io) has ‘ ceratume 
oboli pars media est, habens siliquam unam et 
semis’; but originally the Gr. repariov was iden- 
tical with the L. s¢/igua, and was called the si/igua 
Greca, (Formerly confounded with caract mark, 


sign, character: see sense 4.) 

As a measure of weight and fineness, the cavat represents 
the Roman siZigua, as ty of the golden solidus of Constan- 
tine, which was 2 of an ounce: hence the various values 
into which +p and scx enter or originally entered.] 


+1. The seed or ‘ bean’ of the carob-tree. Ods. 

x60r Hoitann Pliny I. 447 The fruit called Carobes or 
Caracts. [1846 Linptry Veg, Kingd. (1853) 350.) 

2. A measure of weight used for diamonds and 
other precious stoves, originally y+_ of an ounce, 
or 3} grains, but now equal to about z}y of an 
ounce troy, or 3} grains, though varying slightly 
with time and place. It is divided into 4 carad- 
grains. Also attrth., as in a one-carat diamond. 

zs75 Lanenaas Let. (1871) 48 As for the valu, yoor iewel- 
Jers by their Carrets let them cast, and they can, 1598 
Hax.uyt Voy. II, 1. 225 These pearles are prised according 
to the caracts which they weigh, euery caract is 4 praines. 
1667 EK. Kine in PAil, Trans. U. 429 A Diamond of 10 
Carats. 1679 Lond. Gas, No. 1462/4 Lost. .a parcel of Rough 
Diamonds .. containing 38 Caracks % 1943 S. Manpen 
Boulter's Mon. (1745) 57 Asementing Carvacts vastly raise 
Th’ advancing Value of the Diamond's Blaze. 17530 Brawns 
Lex Mercat. (1752) 873 The Jewellers divide the Ounce into 
x52 Parts, or and these into Grains, whereof four 
makea Carat, 1868 Szvp Budlion 146 Six carats are equal 
to 19 grains Troy weight. 1875 Jevons J/oney (1878) 36 A 
one carat diamond. 1887 IWVAztaker's Alm, 362 The jewel- 
lery ounce is divided into 1514, carats and 600 pearl-grains, 

3. A proportional measure of one twenty-fourth 
used in stating the fineness of gold; e.g. if the mass 
contain 22 parts of pure gold and 2 of alloy, it is 
said to be 22 carats fine, or gold of 22 carats. 
Also atf7/d, with numeral, as 22-carat gold. 

1558 Ipen Decades I. Jud. (Arb.) 211 The golde is 
of .xxii, caractes or better in fynesse. 1575-6 Act x8 
Eliz, xv, No .. Golde lesse in fynesse than that of xxij 
Carrottes, 1627 Donne Serm, clvii. Wks. 1839 VI, 266 All 
their clods of Earth are Gold. .of innumerable ts, 1676 
B. Wins) Man, Golds. 57 In his report of a Gold assay 
he [the Assay-master] sets it down by and Carract- 

ains, 1722 Lond, Gaz. No. ‘2 The Gold. .will be of 
the Standard of 22 Carrats. Hutton Consse Math. 
(1806) I. rap it is said to be 22 caracts fine. 1820 G. Carry 
Funds 94 The whole weight of any piece of pure gold is 
supposed to be divided into twenty four parts, called carats. 

ig. 188: Sipney Astv, & Stella xvi, Beauties which were 
of many carrets fine. 

tb, The tradition that the carat was originally a definite 
weightof gold, and=2'; of some weight (see the etymology), 
survived in dictionaries, arithmetical works, etc., but these 
have erroneously taken it as x of an ounce (=z scruple’, 
and gly of a pound T: =} 02); also as 4 of an ounce. 

. 2882 Hutort, Sow fe, a certayne measuer called a cha- 
rect, whereof thre eadramme._ 1958 WarveEtr. Adexis’ 
Secr. (1568) 49 a, Take Damaskene Roses..an unce, Lignum 

Aloes, Galanga, Bengewyne, of eche of them a carette, 1656 
Buount Glossogr., Caraz..is the third part of an ounce. 
1667 E. Cuampertatne S?. Gt, Brit, 1. (1684) 12 The pound 
weight or 12 Ounces Troy of Gold, is divided into 24 parts 
which are called carrats so that each carrat is zo penny 
weight troy, or half an ounce, 1686 W. Harristr. Lemery’s 
Chyim, 1.1. 75 A Cavat of Gold is properly the weight of one 
Scruple. His Deva ‘fag. RKY, 361 Weigh a small vial 
which-holds about 4 ounces ., fill it with water, and weigh 
that,.z-128th of the whole..is called a caract, 182 A. 
Rytanno- Assay Gold § S. 28 The ounce containing 24 
carats, oi 

4. fig. Worth, value; estimate. Ods, 

Here a confusion with Caracr character, is evident.) 

1897 Suaks. 2° Hen, IV, sv. v. 162 Thou best of Gold, art 
worst of Gold. Other, lesse fine of Charract, is more pre- 
cious, xg98 B. Joxson Ev. Man in Hum. m. iii. 22 No 
beautie, no; you are of too good caract; To be left so, 
without a guard. ‘16g0 Howe. Girafi's Rev. Naples 125 
“Authority doth commonly discompose the mind of man, 
8 cially one of aebase carat. @1680 Butier Renz, (1750) 
IL. x4 Counterfeit Jewels of any Caract. 


gla sharay 


Turks on their Christian subjects. 

1682 WHELER Fourn, Greece vi. 479 The Inhabitants were 
all run away, ape Dae able to pay their-Caratch. _x753 
‘Hanway Trav, (1762) I. -v. iii. 138 The abolition of ‘the 
catak, imposed on the sunnis. 1775 R. Cuanpter 7rav. 
Greece (x825) IT. 7 a »» caratch or tribute money. 


pay 
1796 H. Hunter tr. Sz. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (2799) ITT.. 482 - 


‘The carach or tribute is paid only by the Greeks. 
Caraus: see CanousE: = Lee 


CARAVANSERAI. 


Caravan (ke riven, kerivern). Also 6 ca- 
rovan, 7 carrauan, caruan, karavan, 8 karra- 


wan. [In 16th c. carozan, a. Pers, ols yb harwén, 


in same sense. Found in med.L. carvana (Hove- 
den), caravanna, caravenna (Matt. Paris), and F. 
carvane, from Crusading times, but app. not in 
Eng. before 16th ec, The form caravan was per- 
haps caravane from French.J  - 

1. A company of merchants, pilgrims, or others, 
in the Hast or northern Africa, travelling together 
for the sake of security, esp. through the desert. 
Also atirib., as in caravan route. 

1599 Haxtuvr Voy. IL. 5. 204 “The maner and order which 
the Carouan obserueth in marching. 160x W. Parry Sher- 
ley's Trav, 23 A caravan is a great many of camels laden, 
and men ina company, x60z Warner 4db, Eng. x1. Ixvi. 
(1612) 282_Their Marchants trauailing by Carauan, that 
is, Great Droues of laden Camels. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 
x2z Brought ouer-land by Caruan from Mecha. 19760 
Gotpsm, Cit, W. xxii, He. -hired himself as a camel-driver 
to a caravan that was crossing the desert. 176r STeERNE 
Tr. Shandy w. (1770) 62 (D.) From thence by karrawans 
to Coptes. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 31 Various caravan 
routes. 1893 Loxcr. Aasmbalu 3 At the head of his dusty 
caravan. P : 

+b. Thieves cant. An object of plunder. Obs, 

1688 Suanwet S77. Alsatia 1. i, Thy cousin here is the 
wealthiest Caravan we have met with a long time. 1690 
B. EL. Dict. Cant. Crew, Caravan, a good round Sum of 
Money about a Man, and him that is Cheated of it. 

2. A fleet of Turkish or Russian ships, esp. of 
merchant vessels, with their convoy, 

1605-74 Campen Rem. 493 The sinking of the great Gale. 
asse of the Saracens, the taking of their Convoy, which, .is 
called a Caravana. 1654 FuLLer Como, Ruth (1868) 119 
A caravan. .sailing inthe vastocean. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2177/2 News .. of the rencounter between Signior Venier, 
Captain Isxtraordinary of the Ships of this State, and the 
Turkish Caravan. 1753 Cuamuurs Cycl, Supp. s.v., Sea 
Caravans. .conveyed by ships of war. 

b. (See quots.) 

x727-5t Cuampers Cycl., Caravan is also an appellation 
given to the voyages, or campaigns, which the knights of 
Malta are obliged to make at sea, against the lurks and 
Corsairs, 2858 WV. Porter //ist. Ants, Malta 11. xx. 20, 
Every Knight, during his residence in Malta, was bound 
to complete four caravans, or cruises of six months each, 

8. transf. A troop of people going in company 
(so in Fr.]; a company in motion. Also fg. 

1667 Mittox ?. Z. v1, 428 [Birds] rang'’d in figure wedge 
thir way. .and set forth Their Aierie Caravan, 1681 Corton 
Poet. Wks, (1765) 332 We a Caravan of dead Folks were, 
1683 Argun. for Union 4[Arians, Socinians, ete.) may asso- 
ciate in a Caravan, but cannot joyn in the Communion ofa 
Church, xrgx1 Swirr Leét. (1767) III. 223 We got out be. 
fore eleven, a noble caravan of us. 1919 De For Crusoe 
(Hotten) 177 Attacking a whole Caravan of them, 

4. A covered carriage or cart: In 17-18th c. 
applied to a private or public covered vehicle carry- 
ing passengers or a company of people together 
(now shortened to var}; hence early inigthc.to a 
third class ‘covered carriage’ on a railway ; now, 
usually, 2 house on wheels, e.g. the travelling 
house of gipsies, a showman, or (according to 
recent fashion) a party on a pleasure tour; one of 
the covered vehicles of a travelling menagerie, ete. 

1674 Biouxt Glossogr., Caravan or Karavan, .also of late 
corruptly used with us fora kind of Waggon to carry passen- 
gers to and from London, 1689 Lond. Gaz, No. 2450/4 A 
lair easie going Caravan, with a very handsome Roof 
Brass Work, good Seats, Glasses on the sides to draw up, 
that will carry 18 Persons. x74 Act 14 Geo. Z/, xiii. § 5 
Nothing in this act shall .. extend..to Caravans or the 
covered Carriages of Noblemen or Gentlemen for their 
private use. (So 175x 24 Geo. IT, xiii. § 5.] 1784 Con- 
noisseur No, 25 We should laugh at a nobleman who.. 
should .. be content to have his family dragged to his 
country seat, like servant maids in the caravan. 1997 Br- 
wick Brit, Birds (1847) I. 369 One of these birds which was 
kept in a caravan, 1823 Mechanic's Mag, No, 19. 290 
The steam-engine cont ys its force to impel the caravans... 
and coaches. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I. 272 Several 
caravans containing wild beasts, and other spectacles, 1872 
Brownie Fifine iv. § A slow caravan, A chimneyed house 
on wheels, 1886 W, G. Srasius Cruise of Wanderer 9 
Nice curtains divide the caravan at pleasure into two com- 
partments. Jdfd. 3 He is unsuited for a caravan life, 

Hence Caravanee'x, the leader or conductor of 
an (oriental) caravan. Carava'ning vl, sb., 
travelling by caravan or house on wheels. Caixa- 
va‘nist, one who practises this mode of making 
atour. Carava‘nnish a., resembling or smacking 
of a caravan, 

1768 E, Buys Dict. Terms of Art, Caravanier, a Person 
who leads the Camels, and other Beasts of Burden, com- 
monly used in the Caravans in the East. 1885 Chr. Leader 
gs Nov. -680'Caravaning in Scotland, 1887 Pali Mall G. 
19 Sept 6/t The caravanist reverses matters .. every night 
finds him encamped in meadow, in wood, or on moorland. 
1856 Rusnin Mod. Paint. IV. v. ii. §.15 Great diligences 
going in a caravannish manner, with whole teams of horses. 

Caravance, obs. form of CALAVANCE. 
Caravanserai, -era, -ary. (kerivensérai, 
-ri, -€ri). Forms: (6 cauarzara), 7 caravan- 
sara, car(r)avans-raw, keravan serai, quer- 
vanseray, 8 -caravanserie, 8-9 caravansora, 


‘Bary, 9 caravansery, (caravensary); 8- ie 
' : : 4 14. 


CARAVEL. 
vanserai. [ult. a. Per, Aérwan-sardi, f. karwiin 
caravan + (41 pw Saaz, oF |p sar palace, mansion, 
inn,- In F. caravansérai, Pg. caravangara, The 
endings -ary, -evy, are due to popular analogy.] 

A kind of inn in Eastern countries where cara- 
vans put up, being a large quadrangular building 
with 2 spacious court in the middle. 

‘1399 Haxtuyt Voy. II. 1. 196 We fay in one of the great 
Cauarzaras {?caruanzaras], that were built by Mahomet 
Bassha with so many goodly commodities. 1615 tr. De AZou- 
Jart's Surv. £. Ind. 8 The Sophie hath caused to bee erected 
‘certaine. .huge lodgings. .called Carauan-sara or Surroyes, 
for the benefit.of Carauans, 1634 Six T. Hersert Trav. 
51 Where is a Carravans-raw, 1682 Weer Yours, Greece 
m x92 Publick Buildings they call Karavax: Sevais, or 
Kans, 1687 tr, De Thevenot's Trav. wt. v. 8, I went to 
lodge in a Quervanseray. 1712 Apvison Sfcct. No. 289 * 9 
A house that changes its inhabitants so often, and receives 
such a perpetual succession of guests, is not a Palace but a 
Caravansary. 1798 T. Maurice Hindostax tv, iii, (2820) II. 
2g2 The birth FP Christ [in]. the stable of the caravansera 
. ein the lowly village of Bethlehem, x80z Sourney Thalada 
v. viii, Not in sumptuous Caravansery. 1855 Minaan Laz. 
Chr, (1864) IV. vit. vi. 170 In Jerusalem there were public 
caravansaries, 

b. éransf. and jig. 

1760 Sterne. Serm. Yorick UI. 17 What provision the 
Author of our being has prepared..how many caravanseras 
of rest! 1808 Foster Ess. 1, vii. 88 The man whose mind 
has been a kind of caravansera of opinions. 1864 SALA in 
Daily Tei. 13 Oct., The palatial caravanserais of New 
York, 

Hence Caravanse‘rial a. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., Hotels..at Saratoga 
Springs (and] their caravanserial congeners in other parts 
of the United States, 

Caravel (ke'rivel). Maut, Forms; 6 cara- 
uelle, 6-7 -vell, 7 -vall, 8-9 -val, 6- ecaravel : 
see also Canvev. fa. F. cavavelle (16th c. in 
Littré—in earlier F. caruelle), ad. Ut. caravella 
(Sp. carabela, Pg. caravela), prob, dim. of Sp. 
caraba; cf. late L. carabus, Gr. ndpaBos a kind of 
light ship. 

Isidore x1x. i. 26 explains Caradus as ‘parva scapha ex 
vimine facta, quzecontecta crudo coriogenus navigii preebet | 

1. A kind of ship: variously applied at different 
times, and in relation to different countries, 

a, The same as Carvet, which was the earlier 
vernacular form; but since the term came to be 
only historical, usually written cavavel, like b and c. 
In later times applied to b. The Portuguese cara- 
vela, 2. small ship with lateen sails; ¢, The Turkish 
war-frigate, called in Italian caravedla, 

3g27 R. Tuorne in Hakl, Divers Voy, (1582) B iv b, A flote 
of three shippes and a carauell that went from this citle. 
1555 Even Decades W, Ind., Interpr. (Arb.) 45 A Carauel 
or Caruet. Jbid. 1. 1. (Arb.) 65 Light marchaunte shyppes 
without deckes whiche the Spaniardes call Caranelas. x600 
Hocrano Livy xxv viii. 673 Three Galleaces or Caravels, 
3642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. i. xxi. 138 The King of 
Spain..sent a Caravall of adviso to the West Indies. 1738 
ean, Sanowicn_ in Navad Chron. (799) Il. 324 The 
{Turkish} Caravels or frigates under forty guns. 1769 FaL- 
coner Dict, Marine (1789) Caravelle, a small square-sterned 
Portuguese vessel, navigated with lateen sails; and estcemed 
very expeditious. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. II, 463 Cara- 
vellas (‘Turkish war-vessels]. 1843 Prescotr JZexico (1850) 
I. 22x The vessel..in which Cortes himself went, was of a 
hundred tons’ burden .. the remainder were caravels and 
open brigantines, 1848 W. Irvine Codsmndus I. 123 ‘Two of 
them were light barks, called Caravels,. They are delineated 
as open, and without deck in the centre, but built up high 
at the prow and stern, with forecastles and cabins. 

2. The floating molluse Zanthina. 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica 1. 7 What seamen call a Caraval or 
Portuguese Man of War, | . 


Caraway (keriwe!), Forms: (5-7 carway), 
.6 caruway(e, carowaye, -weie, 6-7 careway(e, 
earawey, 7 carrowayo, 7-9 caTraway, 5- 
caraway. [From med.L. caraz, or some allied 
Romanie form: cf. F., It.’ Sp, caswd (whence Se. 
‘ caray, kervic), OSp, alcaravea, alcarahucya, Pg. 


 altaravia, alcorovia, a. Arab. \y ) Xl al-karawiya 
or -harwiyd,: cf.-Gr. kdpov, xépeoy (in L. carunr, 


carenm Pliny), forms however which could not, 


. immediately give the Arabic.] . 


1. An umbelliferous plant (Carteme Carui): its 


small fruits, commonly called 'caraway-seeds’, are 
aromatic and carminative ; they are used in cakes, 
sweetmeats, ete., and yield a volatile oil, ~ 


¢x440 Promp. Parv, 62 Caraway herbe, carway, sic seri. ' 


bitur in‘campo florum, 155 Turner Herbad H wb, Carue 
wayes, .the poticaries call it cava. x579 LancuAm Gard, 
Aeatth (639) 125 Carway breaketh winde, 1794 Martyy 
Roussean’s Bot, xvii. 236 genni Save no proper involucre, 
.106x Detamer Ajtch, Gard. 124 Caraway is the object of 
field_culture in Essex, and on other stiff soils. 
- +2. The fruit or ‘seed? of the caraway ; also n 
.Sweetment or confection containing caraway-seeds, 
- Obs. exé, as Se. Canvy, 0 fee : 
: 1587 Szacer Sch. Vertue in Babes BR.(1868) 343 Bisketes 
or Carowayes. 1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 101 To 
eat Carawayes or. Biskets, or some other kinde of Comfits 


or.seedes together with ‘Apples. 2897 Suaxs. 2 Hen. 1V, - 


¥. lit. 3 We will eate a last yeares 


, Pippin of ny " cafe 
fing, with a dish of Carrawayes, a ee 


Muuton slstrot. 75 


! 


-made at 


106 


A piece of Cheese, Pippins, or Carrowayes. - 1620 VENNER 
Via Rectavit. 162 In meates, I prefer the Carewayes before 
«» Fennel-seeds, xzgx2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I, 5 The 
Caraways that the people of Paris buy out of the Shops. 

3. Comb., as caraway-comfit, a sweetment con- 
taining caraway-seeds; caraway-seed (see 1) 
also aftrib., as in cavacway-seed biscuit. . 

x90 Stee.e Tatler. No. 245 % 2 One Silver gilt [box] of 
a large Size for Cashu and *Carraway Comfits. 2548 ‘Cur- 
NER Names of Herbes s. v., Ye may use *carawey seede or 


carotseede. 1626 Bacon Sy'/oa §54 Adding a little Coriander- 
seed and Carraway seed. 1694 Phil, Trans. XVIII. 212 


Oyl of Carni-Seeds, 1836-7 Dicxens Sz, Zoz (2850) 141/2 
Some sweet carrawayseed biscuits. 

+Carawimple. Ods. (Cf, Carriwitouert.) 
“3672 Eacnann Le¢t. 2A meer fiction..a dream, device, 
and carawimple. . : : 3 

Carayne, obs. form of Carrion, - : 

Carb-. Chem. Combining form of Cannon, 
used (instead of Carbo-) before vowels, in names 
of carbon compounds, as : ze 

Oarbally'lic (or ‘rvicarballylic) acid [ALLYL], a 
3-basic acid obtained by the action of potash on 
allylic tricyanide; its salts are Carba‘liylates. 
Oa'xbanil [ANIL], an amido-derivative of the 
benzene group, cyanate of phenyl, CO=N-C, H;, 
a mobile liquid with a pungent odour; hence 
Carbanilamide, NH,-CO.NH-C, H,, Carbanilic 
acid, HO.CO-NH-C,H;, Carbanilide, CO = 
2\NH.C,H,). Ca‘xbazol [Azo- + -o1], an amido- 
phenyl, 2C, H, = NH, occurring in coal-tar oil, 
and as 2 by-product in the manufacture of aniline. 
Carbazotic acid [Azoric], an earlier name of 
Picric acid ; its salts are Caxba-zotates. 

1873 Fownes’ Chen. 730 Carballylic Acid is produced by 
the action ofnascent hydrogen on aconitic acid. Jbid. The 
carbs of the alkali-metals are easily soluble in water. 
1897 Jbrd. II, 56 Carbazol crystallizes in shining lamina. 
r88x Atheneum 14 May 658/3 ‘On some Carbazol Com- 
pounds’. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/, Anat, Il. 405 The properties 
.. closely resemble the carbazotates, 1830 Linney Vat. 
Syst. Bot. 93 A_ peculiar acid, called Carbazotic, 1883 
Chamb, Frail. 226 A yellow, intensely bitter mass .. known 
also as Carbazotic Acid. 

Carbage: sce Cappacr, GARBAGE. 

Carbamide (ka-sbimaid). Chem. [f, Carn- + 
Aspe.) Analytical name of the organic com- 
pound Urea, CO-2(NH,), as a primary diamide 
of Carbonyl, Hence Sulpho-carbamide or Sulphur 
urea, in which CS takes the place of CO. 

Also Carba‘mic [see Axtc] a., related to car- 
bamide, as in Carbamic acid, CO.NH,OH, Car- 
bamic ethers, Ca'vbamate, a salt of carbamic 
acid, as Ammonium carbamate, CONH,O.NH,. 

1865 Maxsrietp Salts 367 The compound ‘ Carbamide’ is 
not yet known in the separate state, 1877 Watts Fotunes’ 
Chem. V1. 391 Carbamide or Urea. .was the first instance of 
the artificial formation of a product of the living organism. 
1869 Roscor ven, Chent. xxxv. 382 Carbamic Aci : 

+ Carberry, v Sc. Obs. [?f. Carberry Hilt 
where Queen Mary was finally routed.) ¢rans, 
? To defeat, get the better of. 

1692 Babell 551 We, for all the Councell’s threats, On that 
day neither pray nor preach..By which we doe the state. 
Carberrie, : 

Carbide (ki-tboid). Chem. [f. Carn-+-mE.] 
A compound of carbon with an clement, as. hy- 
drogen or a metal, as Jron carbide; \ess usual 
than the older equivalent carduret. 

ce 1865 J. Wvtve in Circ. Se. 1. 308/2 Tha combinations of 
sulphur with metals are termed sulphides... of carbon, 
carbides. 1879 Athenwunt 6 Sept. 312/2 Native iron car- 
hides of Greenland. 2879 G. Prescorr Sf, Telephone 434 
Carbides of hydrogen obtained as secondary products. 

Carbinado, obs. spelling of CanBonavo. 

Carbine (ci-boin), ca‘rabine, - Also 7 car- 
(rjabin, 8 carrabine. (In 17th c. caradine, a, ¥. 
carabine, in It, Sp., and Pg. carabina, the weapon 
of the CARabiy, q.v.] - 

A kind of fire-arm, shorter than the musket, used. 
‘by -the cavalry and other troops; ‘a kind of 
medium between the pistol and the musket’ (J.). 

r60g Verstecan Dee, Intell. i, (x628) 23 ‘The names of 
Lances, Carabines, pykes, muskets. 1640 T. Carew On 
Death K, Sweden (R.) The thunder of their carabins. ¢ 1648 
Howett The Vote ii, No pistolls or some rare-spring carrae 
bins. 1660 H. More A/yst. God? v. xvi. 189 Discharging 
their carbines. - xg2t De For afem. Cavalier (1840) 182, 
I discharged .. my carabin twice, 1799 Eant.:Ancran in 
Trans, Roy, Soc. Edin, (1805) V. 246, I had a carabine 
rogheda. x8xg WeEtLincton in Gurw. Dis. 
XH. ae I will apply for the Carbines for your Cavairy. 
1858 GREENER Grsncxy 399° Double rifled carbines can ‘be 
constructed of so light'a weight that their exclusive use for 
cavalry is not far distant. r8g9 Jeeuson Brit/any x, 152 
His double-barrelled carabine . . slung over his shoulder. 

“b. Comb, as carbine-ball, -lock, ~proof, -shot. * 

1643 Crontvell's Lett. & SP. App. 29 July, Retreating in 
order, near carbine-shot of the enemy. 1655 Mnro. Wor. 


cesar. Cent, Iuv, § 44 A Brest-plate .. of Carabine-proof, 
“xg2x De For Jfeu. Cavalies (1840) 66 ‘A. salvo of carbine 


shot, 2802 Wetuncton in Gurw. Disp. I, 380 Ordering .. 
20,000 carbine balls to be cast. 1814 Byron Coysais’t. vii, 
24 Free from rust, My carbine lock. a . i 

Carbinol (katbingl). Chem. .[f. Caron + -ot 


(the ending of alcohol, used .to.indicate-an analo- | 


_ COH. H; 
d 


: aseal after it has been divested of earth and fixe 


CARBON. 


gous compound).} A generic name introduced. 
by Kolbe ¢ 1868 for the monatomic alcohols. 
Simple Carvdinol ismethyl alcohol or wood spirit (taken as 
), 2 compound of x atom of carbon with x of hy- 
10H, and-3 of replaceable hydrogen, any one or more 
of which may be replaced by the same number of alcohol 
icals, thepame or names of which are prefixed, When 
only one hydrogeri atom is replaced, the carbinol is‘a 
‘ primary alcohol’, as pals carbinol COH.H:CH,= 
ethyl or ordinary alcohol, C:H;0H 3 ethyd carbinod CO, 
H2.C:Hs=propyl alcohol .CsH:OH, ..When two atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced, the carbinol includes the ‘secondary 
alcohols’ as dturethyl carbinol COH.1H.(CH3):=seconda: 
propyl alcohol ‘CsEh40 5 inethyl-propyl-carbinol COH.H. 
CH3.CsHy. ‘When all three atoms of hydrogen are ‘re- 
placed, the carbinol includes the ‘tertiary alcohols’, as 
trimethyl carbinol COHACHS:=terti: butyl alcohot 
CHyOH, dimethyl. ethyl-carbinol COH.(CH;).C2Hs. 
The nomenclature of the compliented members as cardinols 


’ is more simple and definite’ than as alcohols, 


_Carbinyl (kisbinil). Chem. [f£ Cannon +-r3, 
as in ethyl, etc.] A term for the alcohol radicals 
of the corresponding carbinols, 28 Dimethyl car- 
binyl iodide C (CH,)rH-I. (Watts.) 


‘,.Carbo-. ‘Chem. Combining form’ of -Carzon, 


used before consonants, in names of carbon com- 
pounds. . - : 

1810 Henry Elem, Cheut. (1826) 1. 468 The bi-sulphuret of 
carbon was found by Berzelius to be capable of. forming 
compounds which may be called Carbo-Sulphurets. 1873 
Fownes’ Chem, 823 Carbo-cresylic and Cresotic Acids are 
formed simultaneously by the action of carbon dioxide and 
sodium on cresol, ; 

Carbo-hydrate (ka:tbohoi-dre't). Chem. [f 
Canso- + Hyprate, q.y.] An organic compound 
of carbon with oxygen and hydrogen .in the pro- 
portion to form water. They are divided into 
Sugars proper (CyH,O,;), Grape-sugars or Gli- 
coses (Cy Hy, Og), and Amyloses, comprising starch * 
and woody fibre (C, H,.Q;). 

1869 Roscos Elem. Chem. 1876 tr. Waener’s Gen. 
Pathol, 53x Carbo-hydrates ned fats serve chiefly to the pro: 
duction of heat, and of vital force, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
668 Cell-walis and starch-grains .. consist mainly of carbo. 
hydrates insoluble in water. ‘ 

Carbokull, obs. form of Carnuxcte, 

Carbolate (kiabolt). Chem. -[f. Carnot-t0 
+-ATE.] “A salt of carbolic acid; a phenate, 

3075 H, Woon Therap, (1879) 628 An alkaline carbolate. 
1870 Bartuotow Jai, aed. (xt79) 323 Carbolic acid exists 
in the blood, probably, as. carbolate. | 

So Ca'rbolated A//. a., made into a carbolate ; 
impregnated with carbolic acid, carbolized, : 

1884 Sat, Rev. 7 June 760/2 Cotton-wool..moistened with 
carbolated oil 1884 ‘Health Exhib, Catal, 62/e Concen- 
trated Carbolated Creosote Disinfecting Fluid. 

Carbolic (karbp'lik), a. Chem. [f, Carn. +-0L, 
the ending of alcohol, benzol+-10,.] In Carbolic 
acid, a swhstance more -systematically called 
Phenol or Phenyl alcohol, C,H;-OH, a secondary 
monatomic aromatic alcohol (consisting of benzo) 
in which one atom of H is replaced by OH), 
found in the heavy coal oils, and elsewhere, form- 
ing, when pure, white deliquescent crystals, melting 
at 35° to an oily liquid, with penetrating odour and 
burning taste. It has powerful antiseptic qualities, 
and is much used as a disinfectant. Hence cartoli: 
soap, ete. : ‘ . 

* ¢386g Letnrny in Cire. Sc, I. 118/2 ‘The acid of creosote, 
or carbolic acid, rai Lp, Byry in Alorn, Star, 6 Nov, 
Cowshieds were carefully cleansed and washed with gasetar, 
pecholie fine and water. zee rupees in fatter 405 . 
me substance Cay fe Of Kalin: © germs, without in} 
itself too .potent B caustic 0 Dilute carbolic acid fulfilled 
these conditions. 1872 Buaci Ads. Phacton 
lady doubted the efficacy of carbolic soap, 

Cavbolize (kiubéleiz), v. tt prec, + «12E,] 
érans, To impregnate with carbolic acid. Hence 
Ca‘rbolized ffl. a. oe . 

31870 Daily News 24 Oct., Fine hemp or tow. carbolised 
with crystallised carbolic acid. 1884 W. H. Srone in Teones 

30 Oct,.9/6 A small tent of carbolized gauze, to prevent the 
dispersion of poisonous membrane. ae: 

arbon. (kesbgn, -an). [ad. F. carbone (same 
sense), made by Lavoisier from L, carbo, carbon-ent 
coal, charcoal.] _ = : . ; 

L. Chem. One of: the’ non-metallic -.clements, 
very abundant in nature, .occurring uncombined in 
three allotropic forms—two crystalline (diamond 
and graphite) and one amorphous (charcoal), and 
in.combination in carbonic acid gas, the various 
carbonates, and nearly all organic compounds 
(thence often -called ‘the carbon compounds’). 

Carbon (symbol C) is-a tetrad; atomic weight 12. 

1789 Priustiey in Phi? Trans. LEXIX, 279, Suppose 
that even the whole of this plumbago afforded only one of the 
elements of the fixed air, viz. that which the Fi chemists 

call cardone. 1794 G: Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1, xii, 

Their cardonne is supposed to be the remaining i of 
salts. 
1810 Henry Lvew, Cherm, (1826) I. 335 The diamond_,; was 
first shown .by Guyton to contain carbon. - x8r3 Sir A. 
Davy sigri¢e. Chent, ii. (2814) 46 Carbon is considered asthe 

ure matter of charcoal, 3856 Dove Logie Chi. Fatih vis 
iv, 35a Is man's body mere carbon? 1862 R. H. Parrersox 
Ess. Hist. & Art8. Carbon’.. in-its amorphous state,’ is 


(Hoppe) My 


' CARBONACEOUS. 


charcoal; when crystallised in prisms, it becomes black 
and opaque graphite;; and when crystallised in octohe-, 
drons, it is“etherealised into the limpid and, transparent 
diamond. Seige Py el 

2. Electr. A pencil of fine charcoal (usually made 
of condensed lamp-black), used in one form of the 
electric light. Two of these-aré placed with their 
points close to each other, and a current of gal- 
“vanic electricity transmitted through them renders 


the carbon points intensely luminous: 

Also sometimes used for the’ delicate filament of charcoal 
in the incandescent form of the electric light. 

1860 Farapay Forces Nat., Electric L. tag Bale light is 
essentially giver by the carbons. 1879 G. Prescorr Sf. 
Telephone 403 The light. .is soon extinguished by the burn- 
ing or wasting away of the carbons, . 

. attrib, 2%. In general sense, Of, like, or per- 
taining to charcoal or coal, or some form of 
carbon-; sgec. carbon.-printing, process, a photo- 
graphic process introduced by Poitévin in 1855, 
producing permanent prints in black and white, 
the shades of which are produced by the carbon 
of lamp-black. 

1808 J. Bartow Colunzb. v. 669 When at his word the car- 
bon clouds shall rise. -x879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. U1. 326 
The perfecting of a carbon process has been the work of con- 
siderable time. Newspaper, The majority of-the works 
shown are permanent carbon photographs, 

Db. Chem., as in carbon compounds, etc., and 
specific names, as Carbon dioxide, CO,, system- 
atic name of carbonic acid gas; Carbon mon- 
oxide; CO, a highly poisonous gas, also known as 
carbonic oxide gas; etc. 

‘xB69 Roscozr Elem. Chem, xxvii, (1874) 289 Organic 
Chemistry is defined-as the chemistry of the carbon com- 

ounds, 3873 Fownes’ Chem. x6x Carbon Dioxide, or Car- 

onic Oxide, is always produced when charcoal burns in air 
or oxygen gas. /bid, 163 Carbon Monoxide isa combustible 
gas, : ; 

c. Electr., a8 in carbon light, points, poles, etc. 

1891 tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. 30 As soon as the current 
passes through the carbon-poles the electric are is formed. 
/bid, 33 To reach the carbon holders. /déd. 74 Instead of 
the carbon-cylinder thick rods or wires of zink. .may be em- 
ployed. 1875 Hamerron /2ted2. queens ose Theliane that 
plays between the wedded intelligences as the electric light 

urns between’ two carbon points. 1879 G. Prescorr 5%. 
Telephone 39 C is a carbon transmitter included with bat. 
tery B in the primary circuit, 

Carbonaceous (kazbinél'fos), a [f, L. care 
bon-em charcoal; coal +-Aorous.]. 

1. Of the nature of.coal, charcoal, or other com- 
mon form of carbon; coaly. 

1791 Hamu.ton ‘Berthollet's Dyeing 1. 8 It destroys the 
carbonaceous or coaly matter. 2863 Possidil. Creation 53 
Manchester would soon be envelo ina t_carbon- 
aceous fog. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm, ror Bellows 
chimneys, and carbonaceous fuel were certainly employed 
by the ancients, F . - 

. Chen: OF or pertaining to the chemical ele- 
ment.carbon ; ea of or Nsaplarirn carbon. 

1794 Sutuvan View Nat, I. 243 The acid is lecomposed, 
the carbonaceous principle combines, and is fixed in the 
vegetable, while the oxigene is thrown off. 1794 G. Apams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos, 5. xii. 497 Carbonaceous inflammable 
gas, 1807 Atten & Pepys in Phil. Trans: LX. 268 ‘To 
consume certain known quantities of diamond and other 
carbonaccous substances in oxygene gas. 1879 Christian 
World 19 Dec. 814/1 Food..is made up of two constituents, 
the nitrogenous or flesh-forming part, and the carbonaceous 
or heat-producing part. . : , 

3. Geol. Of the nature of coal, abounding in coal, 
coaly. F 

1833 Lvetu Prine, Geol. III. 222 In one part ofthe series, 
carbonaceous sHales occur. x872 W. Symonns Ree. Rocks vi._ 
208 Carbonaceous markings of plants. 1878 GREEN Coad i. 27 | 
‘The beds .. more or less coaly or carbonaceous in character. 

+Carbonarde, sé. Obs. [a. F. carbonade, “a 
rasher on the coales’ (Cotgr.).]-=CARBONADO. 

3631 MassinceR Beleeve as yor l. w. iii, 1 was tolde that 

ad fleshe enough of mine owne, And, yf that I were 
hungrie, I might freelye Eate mine owne carbonades, 

+Caxbona‘de, v...Ods. :[f. the sb.] =Can- 
BONADO BS et : 

x6zq Massincer- Picture 1. i, With his keen-edge spear 
He cut and carbonaded them. 634 Six T. Henvert Trav, 
150 Carbonaded or rosted in the fire. 1655 Fyanciou I-11, 
73 The Gyants, who carbonaded one another as small as 
minced meat. 1748 RicHARpson Clarissa (1821).V1, xxv. 106 
{1'll} carbonade and broil the traitress, : é 

Hence + Oirbona'ding wd. sb. ; 

2399 NAsug Lent, Singe G27) 87 To have the scorching 
and carbonading of it. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low-C .(1738) 1. 350 
Their ey iffers not, much from our broiling or carbon- 
ading, 1736.BaiLey Househ. Dict. 156, Carbonading, 

t+Carbona'do, sb. Obs. Also-7 carbinado,. 
charbonado.. ifs; Sp: carbonada: ‘a, Carbonado 
on the coles ’:(Minshew) = It. carbonata, F.. carbon-- 
ade (Cotgrave) ; see’-aDo.] A piece of fish, flesh, 
or fowl, scored across and grilled or broiled upon 
the coals." Oftén har A wg Bs 

1586 Martowe rst Pt, Tantbrivl, ww. iv. 47,1 will make 
thee slice the brawns of thy arms into carbonadoes and ‘eat | 
them. asor Lyty Sago 11. iii. 175 If 1 venture .. to eate 
rasher on the coales, a carbonado. 607 Suaks. Cor, wiv: 
199 He scotcht him, and-notcht him like a carbinado. .” x65 
Marxnam Eng. pace 7 ‘bonadoes:; - 1656" Heviin 
Surv. France 72 A’suit of Turkic grogram «. cut with long 


slashes or carbonado’s. _ 1656°H. "More Antid, Ath.m. itt, | Grecory Inorg. Chem.279 


y made goodly Carbonado’s of Witches. 1687 B. Ran- 
_ DoLrH Archipel. 19 His Buttocks were like unto Carbonados. 
Carbona‘do (katbondi-do), v. arch. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To make a carbonado of; to score 
across and broil or grill. 
x6zx Suaxs, Wind, 7. ww. iv. 268 How she long’d to cate 
Adders heads, and Toads lo’'d. ¢x630 Jackson 
Creed 1, cvii, Wks. 1844 ILI. 105 Having .. lastly his raw 
bulk broiled or carbonadoed quick. 1679 Hist. Fetzer 5 
The colour of his face was as if it had heen newly Carbana- 
doed, and Inid upon-a Gridiron. 1820 Scorr Monast. xvi, 
On a level with Richard Coeur-de-Lion, when he ate up the 
head of a Moor carbonadoed, 2823 
Jig. 647 Warn Simp. Cobler 62 Whose heart hath been 
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[see Carsonart]. 


long carbonado’d..in flames of affection towards you. 1672 
R. Wito Poet. Licent. 27 Raw men you were, raw still you 
are, I Do scarce believe you'l carbonado’d die. 

b. quasi-ttr. (from elliptic use of gerund). 

675 J. Suir Chr. Relig. Af. w.7 His Arm not to shrug, 
while it was carbonadoing, with that live Coal that fell into 
his Sleeve, 1863 Tuornpury 77ve as Steel UII. 2 While 
some venison stakes, dipped in wine and spiced, were car- 
bonadoing at a fire. 

2. transf. To cut, slash, hack. 

2596 Nase Saffron IValden 20, 1 am the man will deliuer 
him to thee to tt and carbonadoed. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear u. ii, 41 Draw, you Rogue, or Ile so carbonado your 
shanks, 1650 Butwer A nthroponwt. 259 Barbarous Gallants 
Slash and their Bodies. 1748 Smottetr Rod. 
Rand. (1812) 1. 58, I would flea him, carbonado him. 1832 
W. Irvine Alhambra 11. 166 He..has been.,so cut up and 
carbonadoed that he is a kind of walking monument of the 
troubles of Spain. 

Carbona’doed ff/, a., Carbonadoing wi. sb. 

r6or Saks. A//'s IVell w. v. 107 Your carbinado’d face. 
26x58 Mannan Lug. Housew. u. ii, (1668) 78 The manner of 
carbonadoing. 1635 Quartes Zm6d. 1. v. (1718) 21 To broil 
the carbonado’d hearts of men, 1655 GurNaLt Chr. in Arm. 
1, 223 Satan's plundering him of his estate .. carbonadoing 
(as I may say) his body with sores and boiles (which were 
as so many deep slashes in his fi . 

i Carbonari (karbona'ri), sd. g/. Rarely in 
sing. carbonaro. [It.; pl. of cardoxaro collier, 
charcoal-burner, an appellation assumed by the 
society.) The members of a secret political ‘asso- 
ciation formed in the kingdom of Naples during 
the French occnpalion under Murat, with the de- 


sign of introducing a republican government. 

1823 Byron sige Bronce xii, Have Carbonaro cooks not 
carbonadoed Each course enough? 1840 Marryar Olla 
Podr, (Reldg,) 245 The Carbonari had become formidable 
in Italy, 1870 Disxarxi Lothair viii. 33 How they can be 
got together, I marvel: priests gud phi hers, legitimists 
and carbonari! 1880 W. Cory dod, Eng, Hist. I. 148 note, 


In 1799 ..when driven to the forest of the Abruzzi they 
[republicans] are believed to have disguised themselves as 
cl 


-burners. In the course of ager f ears the name 
Carbonari was borne by a society, or con: Civate societies, 
nging all over Italy. 

ence Carbona‘rism, the political principles of 
the Carbonari, or (¢vazs/.) of similar revolutionists. 

1832 Athenzum No. 243. 399 A touch of carbonari-ism. 
x857 Sat.. Kev. III, 5x/r. 1878 Seavey Stein 111, 487 His 
subjects .. were almost all imbued with the principles of 
liberty, and indeed with some ideas of carbonarism. 

Carbonate (ki-1binet),sd. Also 8-9 carbonat. 
[a. F. carbonate, ad. mod.L. carbondtum ‘a carbon- 
ated (product) ’, f. Carson or L. carbon-emt + -ATU 
ic. Cf. CARBONATED.) 

1. Chem. A salt of carbonic acid, a chemical 
compound formed by the union of carbonic acid 
with a base or basic oxide. These constitute a 
very numerous class of bodies, some of which, e.g. 
Carbonate of lime, Ca CO,, exist in great quantities 
in nature. 

Since Carbonic acid (the hydrate), CH:0; = 2HO.CO, 
contains two atoms of repla le hydrogen, there exist 
two sets of carbonates, viz. Vormal Carbonates in which 
both atoms of H are replaced by a metal, and Hydrogen 
Carbonates, in which only one atom of H is so replaced. 
Thus sormal, sodium carbonate (carbonate of soda) 
2NaQ.CO, Aydrogen sodium carbonate (bicarbonate of 
soda) HO.NaO.CO. . |. 

- 1794 Pearson in Phil, Trans, LEX XIV. 394 Carbonate 
of lime (chalk) readily dissolved, with effervescence, in the 
liquid. ‘ x794 G, ApAms Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. App. 546 
‘The alkaline carbonats are soluble in water. 1807 MARceT 
in Phil. Trans. XCVII, 308 Common carbonat of magnesia. 
1876 Pace Adv, Text-bk. Geol. it. 70 The alkalis and alka- 
line carbonates attack manyr with great facility. 1876 
Hartey A/at. Med, 245 Carbonate of lead has been known 
from the highest antiquity. , : d 

2. ellipt. ‘The’ common term in the West for 
ores containing a considerable proportion of car- 
bonate- of-lead. They. are sometimes earthy or 
ochreous -(soft carbonates), sometimes granular 
and comparatively free from iron (sand carbonates), 
and sometimes compact (hard carbonates)’ (Ray- 
miond: Mining Gloss.), - =~ 

.Carbonate (kisbdne't), v.1- [f. prec: of. F. 

carbonater.]. ee en ee . 

-1: tvans.: Tq burn,to carbon, char, CaRBontze, 

_ 1831 Fraser's Afag. II], 744 Witches ...were carbonated 

in the. fire because they. unreasoriably resisted drowning 

in the millracé, cn gee on 
~ 2. Chem. .To form into a carbonate.- b. To im- 
>pregnate with carbonic acid gas,-to aérate’ 

1805 W. SAUNDERS Ain: Waters 237 Caustic alkali... bee 

coming itself carbonated kt Etre oF the water. 2853 W. 
e slow action of air, moisture, 
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CARBONIFEROUS. 


and the vapour of acetic acid on thin sheets of lead, by. 
which the metal is oxidised and carbonated. g 

+ Carbonate, v.2 Obs. [var. of CARBONADE v.] 
=Canponabo v. Hence Carbonated fl. a. 

1629 GauLe Holy Madn. 255 To carbonate his Flesh. 695 
Evetyn Terra (7729) 22 How men carbonate and cnt so 
many Rills, and narrow Trenches irregularly crossing one 
another, to drain their Meadows, 1659 Gaupen ears Ch. 
580 (D.) Antiepiscopall Preachers .. being loth to be Car- 
bonated or Crucified Christians. 

Carbonated (ka-sbineited), a. [f. mod.L. 
carbonatus, -unt, or ¥. carbonatéd, £.L. carban-em ; 
see CARBON.] 

+ 1. Reduced to carbon, carbonized; burnt black ; 
covered with carbon. (Cf. Carbonate v1 1.) 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 249, Coal, and bituminous and 
carbonated wood. 1825 in Hone Lvery-day Bh. 1. 883 
Blacksmiths are super-carbonated, 

+ 2. Chemically combined with carbon; Canr- 
BURETTED. Obs. 

_ 1797 Henry in Phil, Trans. LXXXVII, 402 The heavy 
inflammable air..is termed, in the new nomenclature, 
carbonated hydrogenous gas, /d/d. 409 ‘The carbonated 
hydrogen. 1805 Branne zbid, XCVL. 96 Mixed gases, 
oe chiefly of carbonic acid and carbonated hy- 
rogen, ; : 

8. Chemically combined with carbonic acid; 
made into a carbonate. 

N.B, Carbonate of lime, soda, antmonia, etc. were orig- 
inally‘called cardonaied line, soda, ammonia. 

x803 Sir H. Davy in 2A72, Zvans. XCI1I. 269 The car- 
bonated alkalis. x805 W. Saunpurs A/in, Wafers 43 The 
mild or carbonated ammonia, will decompose all the earthy 
salts by double affinity. did. 50 Carbonated suda is readily 
procured. /did. 280 A wine pint of Pyrmont water contains — 
Of oxyd of iron -56; carbonated lime 4-46; carbonated 
magnesia 10°03. x Henry /2pit. Chem. (ed. 5) 135 ‘This 
water. . will effervesce with carbonated alkalis. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 16 Dec, 11/1 To separate the carbonated lead from 
what remains of the metallic. a ; . 

4, Impregnated with or containing carbonic acid 

as. 

1858 Gerkin ist. Boulder viii. 144 Formed by the percola- 
tion of carbonated water. 1875 Ure Dict. lvts LIT. 1098 
Acidulous or carbonated waters are characterised by an 
acid taste, and by the disengagement of gas. 1876 Pace 
Adz. Text-bk. Geol. ti. 48 Highly carbonated atmosphere. 

Carbona-tion. [f. Carporars v. + -10N.] 
Formation of a carbonate; impregnation with 
carbonic acid. 

1881 Daily News 6 June 3/2 Defecation of the beet juice 
with lime, carbonation with carbonic acid. 

+ Carboned, f//. a. Obs.-1 = CarponaDED 
(for which it may be a misprint). 

x660-1 Perrys Diary 1 Jan., Where we had a calf’s head 
carboned, but it was raw, we could not eat it. 

Carbonic (kaibynik), @ Chem. [f. CaRpon, 
or its L. source carhdn-em + -10.] 

1. OF or pertaining to carbon. esf. in certain 
chemical names, as Carbonic acid, a name origin- 
ally given to the gas now more systematically 
called Carbon(ic) dioxide or Carbonic anhy- 
dride, CO,, formerly also known as fixed air, the 
gas whichis formed in the ordinary combustion of 
carbon, disengaged from fermenting liquors, given 
out in the breathing of animals, and largely evolved 
from fissures in the earth, constituting the choke 
damp or foul air of mines and caves. This is 
still popularly called carbonic acid gas, but the 
name Carbonic aced is applied in chemistry to the 
hydrate or compound CH,0O, supposed to be 
formed when carbon dioxide comes in contact 
with water, of which the carbonates are the salts. 

Carbonic oxide =carlon monoxide, CO. 

2791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 82 note, ‘The various kinds 
of acids, as Carbonic acid (or fixed air). 1793 T. BEDpoEs 
Calculus 234 It returns to the lungs surcharged with car- 
bonic-hydrogene air, 1794 SuLtivan View Nat, 1.232 This 
aerial, or carbonic acid. 1794 J. Hurron Philos. Light, §c. 
161 The azotic and carbonic air. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 105 An inflammable gas, called carbonic oxide, 
which burns with a blue flame. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. i, (1878) 4 The carbonic acid in the air. 1873 J. Cooke 
New Chent. 143 This aeriform material is now called in 
chemistry carbonic dioxide. 1877 Ronerts Handbk. Med. 
I he expired air may be cool, and is deficient in 
carbonic anhydride. aa 

b. Of or caused by carbonic acid gas. 

x8g2z Arran Sc. & Pract. Afed. I. 735° Carbonic narcosis 
may possibly, in some cases, the heart's action, 

2. Of coal.or charcoal; of the Carbonari. (Also 
rr) : 5 

1819 H. Busk Dessert 421 Come share the heat of our 
carbonic fire. “82x Byron Jo Aloore 19 Sept., The cause’ 
has been the exile of all my fellow Carbonics. . 

Carboniferous (kazboni-féras),. ¢ [f L. , 
carbon-éne coal; CARBON + -/é7 bearing +°-OUS. 
Ci. mod.F. carbonifere| ; 

1. Producing coal. Applied in Geo/. to the ex-: 
tensive and thick series of. palxozoic strata, with 
which seams of coal are associated, the Cardoni-. 
Jerous Systent or Formation, lying next above the 
Devonian.or Old-Red Sandstone, and including 
the Coal Measures, Millstone - Grit, and. Mouiitain 
or Carboniferous Limestone; - also to. the, rocks, 
fossils, etc., of this. formation, and to pe age ‘of. 

i) , - 14-3. 


CARBONIFICATION. 


geological time, the Carboniferous Age, Era, or 
feriod, during which these strata were deposited, 
and the luxuriant_vegetation existed that formed 
the coal-beds. Seeree . 

29799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. 2g0 By carboniferous soils, | mean 
the various sorts of earth ‘or stone améng or under which 
coal is usually found, 180z Peayrain Lédustr. Hutton, The. 
152 The facts which Mr. Kirwan produces in treating of 
what he calls carboniferous soils. -1830 LyeL Prine Geol. 
(2875) I. 1. xlv. 529 The Scar Limestone, a member of the 
carboniferous series. . Muter O. R. Sandst. x. 
(ed. 2) 224 During the vastly-extended term of the car-' 
boniferous period. 1857 — Férst Jmpr-i. 14 Deep in the 
carboniferous ocean. 1851 Ricraxvson Geol, i. 6 Lead is 
chiefly confined to the carboniferous limestone. 1881 A. 
Ramsay in Nature 419 The Apalachian chain is chiefly of 
post-Carboniferous date. ee . 

2. jocularly. Coal-bearing, carrying coals, 

1865 Daily Tel, 20 July, There was a set-to between some 
of the speakers and the coalporters. .One speaker suggested 
- athe expulsion of the carboniferous brawlers. | 

Carbonificartion, [Noun of action f. next.] 
Conversion into coal. 

1883 Standard 31 Jan. 5/3 Lignite is vegetation further 
advanced in the process of carbonification. 

Carbonify (katbenifei), v. [f. L. carddn-em 
coal +-ry: on L. type carbénificare.| trans. To 
convert into coal or charcoal, to Carsonize. 
Hence Carbo'nified f//. a. 

1803 Aled. Frnd. (X. 371 The phenomenon of Scintillation 
produced by the concussion of carbonified wood, 

Carbonigenous (kiiboni‘dzénas), 2. [f. L. 
carbon-ent + -genus bom, bearing +-ous.]  Pro- 
ducing or developing carbon. 

1865 Ncader 29 Apr. 477/3 A carbonigenous ¢ra composed 
of stemmy herbage and productive trees. 

Carbonization (ka:ubonsizet-fon). [f. next + 
-ATION.] a, Conversion into (mere) carbon, char- 
coal, or coke, b. Charging with carbon or car- 
bonicacid. @, Combining chemically with carbon ; 
CARBURIZATION. 

x804 Hatcuetr in Phit. Traus, XCIV. 390 Vegetable 
matter jn an incipient state of carbonization. 1830 Lyzie 
Princ. Geol. \. ast The heat of the tuff. . was proved by the, 
carbonization of the timber, corn, papyrus-rolls. .there dis- 
covered. 2873 H. Woon Therap. (1879) 182 ‘These changes 
of the blood .. its secondary excessive carbonization, 1875 
Uru Died, arts 111, 899 (Steel) The carbonization or con- 
version is effected, as it were, in layers, 

Carbonize (ka-sbonaiz), v. [f. Carbon + -12E J 

1, ¢rans. To convert into mere carbon; to reduce 
to charcoal or coke. 

1806 Hatcnertin Phil. Trans, XCVI_131 note, Caoutchouc 
and elastic bitumen were saly superficially carbonized by 
the sulphuric acid. 186 J. Laurence in Alouthly Mag. 
XLIL. 298 Diamond. .we can carbonize that precious gem, 
and prove it to be charcoal. ,1870 F. Pore Electr. Tel. iv. 
(1872) tt A flash of .. clectricity frequently carbonizes the 
paper tween the plates, : 

» ‘To carburet or carburize. arch. 

x808 [see Caruonizen]. x875 Ure Dict. Arts III.’ 899 
(Steel) Phe combination of the carbon with the iron. .extends 
from one lamina to another until the whole is carbonized. 

8. To cover with charcoal, lamp black, etc. 

See Carponizep, 

Hence Ca‘rbonizing odd, sd. and gp/. a. 

1867 Morning Star 7 Aug. 5 The men cmployed in the 
carbonising departments in the ens factorics. 

Ca‘rbonized, Api. a. [f. prec. +-Ep.] 1. Con- 
verted into mere carbon or charcoal, charred. 

2858 Genie Hist, Boulder iv. 53 A .. mass of carbonized 
matter. 1863 Q. Rev. 380 In the Lake of Constance. have 
been found .. carbonised wheat, grains of barley, etc. 

2. =CARBURETTED, CARBURIZED. arch. 

1808 Henry in Phil. Trans. XCVLII. 285 ‘Carbonized 
hydrogen, from Stagnant water. 1875 Une Dict. Arts IH. 

Steel so produced being more carbonized on the surface 
than at the centre of the bar. ae 

8. Covered or prepared with carbon so asto yield 
fn copy of anything written over it. 

1883 Daily News 19 pepe 7/: To keep un account of the 
sales and receipts, and, by ineans of carboulsed papers, to 
make duplicate copies, . 

Carbonless, a. Void of carbon. 

1850 Mraser’s Mag. XL 295 The carbonless. .hydrogen. 

Carbonometer. [f. Canyon + -(0)METER,] 
An instrument for.testing the presence of an excess 
of carbonic acid, 1864in Wunster. : 

, *Carbono'se, a. Obs. rare', [f. Li'cardin- 

em + -0se.] Of the character of coal. - , 

x8rx Pinkerton Petral. I. 249 Weight, from carbonose to 

granitose. _ py a 

Carbonons (kasbénas), a. [f. Carpon +° 
-0U8.; -perh. after F. carboneuz.] .-Of the nature. 
of or eres! carbon. — - . cert 
. 1794 G. Avams Nai, § £27. Philos, 1. xi, 483 A carbonous 
substance, which is disengaged from the blood in the lungs. 
1865 Mansrietp Salis soi We ..see the epibasic attach. 
ment for metal salts, which is so strongly marked'in H; N; 
considerably weakened in its carbonous congeners. - 

Carbonyl (kasbénil). ‘Chem. [f. Carpor + 
-¥L(Z)=Gr. 8Aq’ substance,. base.] A name for 


the divalent compound: radical CO (known in the, 


free state as carboit monoxide-or carbonic oxide gas) 
considered as° a -constituent of: urea, alloxan, 
creatin, etc..-Also attrib. as-in carbonyl séries, 


compound, chloride, etc., and-in comd., as sulphos - 
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carbonyl, CS, in which the combination is with 
sulphur instead of oxygen. : sh 
1869 Roscoe Elen, Chent, xxxv. 38 Cartiony! chloride is 
formed when dry carbonyl and dry chlorine gases are 
brought together in sunlight. 1880 Libr, Univ. Knowl 
VILL 493 Carbonic oxide or carbonyle, CO. 
Carbozyl (kaibpksil). Chem. [f. Canzon+ 


-OX(YGEN) +-YL=substance.] A name given to the 


monad group —CO.OH, contained in all the fatty 


-acids; thus Formic acid is H—CO.OH, Acetic 


acid CH,—CO.OH, Butyric acid C,H,—CO-OH. 

1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 346 Carboxyl we thus regard 
as contained in all the fatey acids ; it is formed by the oxida- 
tion of methyl. 1878 Kinezetr. Ania, Chen. 33 Hydro- 
gen is replaced by a monad car! 1 group, 

Carboy (ki-1boi). Also 8 karboy. [Evidently 
a corruption of Pers. 331,53 gardlah, garrdbah, ‘a 
large Alagon’ (for wine, rose-water, etc.) : see the 
quots. Kaempfer (loc. cit.) ‘gives an exact etch- 
ing of a carboy’ (Yule).] ; 

A large globular bottie, of green or blue glass, 
covered with basket-work for protection, used 
chiefly for holding acids and other corrosive liquids. 

[2712 Kaeurver Aman. £.xot. 379 (Y.) [Referring to the 
wine trade of Shiraz] Vasa vitrea, alia sunt majora, ampul- 
lacea et circumducto scirpo tunicata, quae vocant Karaba 
--Venit Karaba una apud vitriarios duobus mamudi, raro 
carius.] 1753 Hanway 7raz. 1. 154, 1 delivered a present 
. of oranges and lemons .. and 6 Karboys of Ispahan wine. 
1800 Symes End, to clva 488 (Y.) Six corabahs of rose-water. 
x813, Mituounxe Ovjext, Comut. 11. 330 (Y.) Carboy of Rose- 
water, 1838 Por l. G. Pyin Wks. 1864 IV, 106 A carboy 
containing nearly three gallons of excellent Cape Madeira 
wine. 1883 Ties 7 Apr., ‘wo carboys were .. found to 
contain nitro-glycerine. . 

Hence Carrboyed Afi. a., put into a carboy. 

1858 Fraser's Mag, Li. 536 Shrimps and anemones live in 
water carboyed many miles off shore. 

Carbuncle (ki-benk’l). Forms: a. 3-4 char- 
buole, -bokel, 3-5 -bocle, (3 -bugle}, 4 -bokyll, 
-bukelile, 5 -bokill, -bokell, 6 cherbukkill ; 
B. 5 carbokyl, -bokull, (? 6 -bocle); 7. 5 char- 
bonele, -bonkkel, -bouncle, 5-6 -buncle; 
6, i carbunculum), § karboncle, carbunacle, 
3-6 earboncle, 6 -bonkel, 6-7 -bunckle, 7 
-bunkle, 4- carbunele. [ME. charducle, -bocle, 
a. central OF. charbucle, -boncele, var. of charbuncle, 
in ONF. carbunele, carboucle (=Pr. carbuncle, Sp. 
carbunclo, (4 carbonco, + carboncol), It. carbonchio) 
iL. carbuncul-us small coal, carbuncle stone, 
red tumour, dim. of carbo coal. Ata later period 
the forms in char- were displaced by carboucle, 
-buncle, which came nearer to the Lat.; these. 


alone occur in the medical sense. 

The mod.F. escaréoucie is a by-form with a prefix es- 
(L. ex-), which goes back also tothe rrthe. Cotgr. has also 
carboucle; charboucle remains in rural use for smut of- 
corn’ (Littré) Prob. both the change of -ducle to -boucle, 
and the prefixed es- were owing to etymology.) 

1. (Formerly often more fully carbuncle-stone): 
A name variously applied to'precious stones of a 
red or fiery colour; the carbuncles of the ancients 
(of which Pliny describes twelve varieties) were 
probably sapphires, spinels or rubies, and garnéts ; 
in the Middle Ages and later, besides being a name 
for the ruby, the term was esp. applied to a myth- 
ical gem said to emit a light in the dark; in mod. 
lapidary work the term is applied to the garnet 
when cut ev cabochon, or of a boss form, usually 
hollowed out to allow the colour of the stone to 
be seen. 2 

a. ¢1230 Hali Meid. 43 Alswa as a charbucle is betere 
pen a iactnet ipe enenc of hare cunde. @ 1300 /Voris & Ld, 
234 On pe tur anouen-on Isa charbugle ston. ¢xg00 Destr. 
Troy Chaundelers full chefe,.& charbokill stones. 
€ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of dyson iii. 74 A charbokell. .whiche ° 
stone full precyous was shinyfig as a torche that brenncth, 

B. cxq.. Sir Beues(MS. C,) In the hylte was a carbokull 
[v.7. charbokyll) stone. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
769 Hie carbocuius, a carbokylstone. 

y. ¢x400 MauNpev. xxii. 239 A rubye and a charbonele. 
of half a fote long. ¢1430 Lyne. Chorle § Byrde xxxviti, 
‘The white Charbonkkel that rolleth in wave. . 

8. ¢1303 Land Cokaygne goin EB. E. P. (1862) 158 per is 
«Carbuncle and astiunc, Smaragde, lugre and prassiune. 
48x Caxton Alyrr. ut. vii. 72 Carboncle, the whiche by 
nyght ..shyneth as 4 cole brennyng. 1567 Marzet Gr. 
Forest 5 Vhe Carbuncle. .giueth light, but especially inthe 
night season. 1614 Raceicu, Ast. World 1.96.The He, 

. Suppose that the Arke was lightened by a Carbuncle, 

«x69r Bots IWVks. I. 790 (R.) There are very learned men, 
who (plausibly enough) deny that there are’ any carbuncles 
or shining:stones at all, 1787 Grovitr.Athenaid tw,.(R) 
Carbuncles, gems of native light, Emitting splendour. 1816 
Creavetann Afiz.. 296. The carbuncle. of the ancients was 
probably a garnet. .Kinestuy ‘Herew, viii, 138-They 
were all lighted by single carbuncle. a 3 
tb. jig. applied to.a,thing or 
splendent quality. Obs. - * 2 >. - cca 

31430 Lypa. Bochas. ut, ix. (1554) 8xb, Charboncle' of 
armes | mirrour of policie! Tats tooticeas Encis Prol. 7 
Thow peirles perle..Chosin_cherbukle, cheif flour, and 
cedir tree. ¢2630 Drun. or Hawi. Poeurs Wks, (1721) x 
The wand’ring carbuncles which shine from high. . 

e, Carbuncle as a substance; also fig. resplen- 
dent substance. =~ ieee 


person of .ré- 


< buneul-us + -INE: 


CARBUNCULOUS. 

1423 Lyna. Py/gr.v. ii, (1483) 93 This other world whiche 
tha secse cower with ee of Gharbouncle. * 1667 Munro. 
P, L.1x. 500 His Head Crested aloft, and Carbuncle his 
Eyes. 1847 Emerson Repr. Alex iii. Swedendorg Wks. (Bohn): 
I. 313 If you will have pure carbon, carbuncle, or diamond, 
to make the brain transparent. <9. : 

2. Her. A carbuncle borne in a shield, and 
hence, a charge or bearing representing a carbuncle 
with its rays; = Escarponcce. 

¢ 3386 Cuaucer Str Yhofas 160 His sheeld .. And therin 
was a bores-hed, A charboucle [w#, charbokele, charbokil, 
charbokel] beside. 27a@2400 Alorte Asth. 2523 A charboclein be 
cheefe, chawngawnde of hewes. 887 A. Arthur (Copland) 


vy. ix, Griffons of golde in sable charbuncle y® chefe of |. 


syluer. 1572 Bossewent Armorie u. 55b, The field: is 
parted per Pale Nebule, Carboncle and Diamonde. 1727 
in Cuamsers Cye?, 1730-6 in Baiwey; and in mod. Dicts. 

3. Afed. An inflammatory, circumscribed, .ma- 
lignant tumour, caused by inflammation of the skin 
and-cellular membrane. It differs from a boil in 
having no central core; an anthrax. 

[2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit, lix. (1495) 275 Antrax 
;-is callyd also Carbunculus.] 1530 Patscr. 157 Vite char- 
bonele, 2 carboncle, a sore pestylenciall. 1562 Buruern Bk. 
Simples, $c. 16b, {It} healeth, Antrax, led the Car- 
buncle, 1605 Snaxs. Lear ui. iv.227 A Byle, A plague sore, 
or imbossed Carbuncle In my corrupted blood. ax6gxr 
Boyvie JVés. ITI. 676 (R.). Which turned to a pestilential 
carbuncle, that could scarce be cured in a fortnight after. 
1859 Times 20 Apr. 8/2 The original complaint of the King 
of Naples was carbuncle (anthrax). : - 

b. A red spot. or, pimple on the nose or face 


caused by habits of intemperance. 

1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 1.87 Her Nose, emboss’d 
with Carbuncles Divine, Before her steps did like a Flam- 
boy shine. 1709 Appison Tatler No. 131 2 5 The Council 
for the Brewers had a Face... inflamed .. with Carbuncles. 
1830 ie Darnley (1846) 25 Sundry carbuncles illumin 
ated his countenance, and gave an air of jollity to a face.. 
not otherwise very amiable. : 

transf. : 

1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 368 The description of the car- 
buncles and the cotyledons [of 2 cuttle-fish}. ‘ 

+5. (See quots.) Ods. 

1577 B. Goose Herestach’s fsb. (1586) 17 b, Carbuncle, 
that is ground over heated and parched with the sunne; 
which will burne the rootes of whatsoever commeth in it. 
(x60x Hottaxp ad 1 The hot earth, called ..Car- 
bunculus, which vseth to burn the corne sown therupon.] 

8. attrib. and Comb., as carbuucle-face, -nose, 
-tumour; carbuncle-stone : sce 1 above. 

shi Rowua nnd lenges 19 eee tegen 7 beurariny cxaet 
acarbuncletumor, 2690 B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Carbunele- 
face, very Red and full of large Pimples. , 1710 Tatler No, 
260 27 A Carbuncle Nose likewise bore an excessive Rate, 
1864 Daily Tel, 17 Mar., A carbuncle ring on his finger. - 

Carbuncled (kaabomleld), fo/-a.. [f. prec] 

1. Set or adorned with carbuncles. : 

1606 Sutaks. ‘Ast, § CL. 1. viii. 28 Carbunkled Like holy 
Phoebus Carre, . 

2. Affected with a carbuncle or carbuncles; 
spotted, pimpled ; red or shining like a carbuncle.. 

1664 Brome Good fellow in Songs & Poents 355 A car- 
buneled face Saves a tedious race, For the Indies about 
us we carry. 1709 Sreece & Swirr Tatler No. 66? 4 
Our Friend is to drink till he is carbuncled and ‘Lun-bellied. 
1845 Miata Vonconf. V. 181 Look at that carbuneled nose, 
and those trembling hands. 

3. trausf. 

1803 Naval Chron. X1V. 368 The carbuncled appendages 
Lin a cuttlefish] might be tentacles. : 7 

4, (Cf. Carnunorne 5.) Obs. ) 

1577 Goocs MHeresbach's Husb. (1586) 24 Carbunckled 
(and), that is burnt with the sonne, rotten, and mossic. 

Caybuncular (kaibo‘nkiwlin, a. [f. L. car- 
drenetel-us CARBUNOLE +-AR1.] Of, pertaining to, 
resembling, or characterized by carbuncles. 

1937 Ozewt Radelais Il. 78 Who ow'd the carbuncular 
Richness of their Phyz to,.Drinking. 2754 Wanrote Leé?. 
Hi. ALaun No. 252 (1834) 111. 63 Such a carbuncular state of 
blood as carried off my, brother. 1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop 
viii, Sticking his.fork into a cular potatoc, 1882 
Pop. Sei. Monthly 422 Carbuncular germs in the soil, 

Carbu‘neulate, ¢. [ad. mod.L. cardunculat- 
us, {, carbuncul-us; see -aTE?.] Having -car- 
buneles, ‘like to carbuncle, tuberculate’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex). So Carbunculated a. -0 

1860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1842 Blackw. Mag. LIL, 97 

heir carbunculated physiognomies. ‘ : 

+ Carbunculate, v. Obs. [f. as pree.: see 
-ATE3.] ‘To burne like a coale’ (Cockeram 1623). © 
+Carbuncula'tion, 04;.: [ad, L. eardeener- 
latigu-em a disease of plants, f. carduncelé-7e.to | 

have carbunctlus or blasting.] (See quots.) ~ 

1673 Caity in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps, cxlvii. 16 Un- 
seasonable frosts... scorch the tender fruits, which. .is usu- 
ally expressed by carbunculation or blasting, .1704 J, Harris 
Lee. Techn, Carbunculation, is the blasting of the new- 
sprouted Buds of Trees and Plants,-éither. by excessive 

eat. .or'else by excessive Cold. x7gg in JonNson, etc. 
.*Garbu'nculine, a.-Obs. rave—'. [6 L. care 


cf. carbunculosus(ager) land 
containing red toph-stone.] - = 


|. “exq20 Pallad, on Hush. xit.272 Black erthe is apte, and 
" fonde carbunculyne, And ragstoon all to.rapte is for hem 


digne, |. °° i : oo 
Carbwuculous,.¢. [ad. L. carbunculés:us, 
f. carbuncul-us CARBUNCLE: see -0US.]_ Of, abound- 


. ing ia, or of the nature of carbuncles.' --' 


-1623 WooDaLe Sure. Alate Wks: (1653) 405 Pestiléntial or © 


CARBURE. © - 


: 109. 


Carbunculous: spots. 1882 Mozziey Renin. I. ix. 69 An-t .+Carcan, Ods. Forms: .6 Sc. carkanne, 


angry eye, and a carbunculous complexion. -- . 


+Carbure. Obs. Chem. [2. F. carbure, £- 
CARBON : see -URE.] =CARBURET. | 


3790 Wepewoon in Pil. Trans. LXXX. 319 Lavoisier. 
--Mentions a carbure of zine also, and says that both these 
carbures are called plumbago, or black-lead. 1799 G. Surrut 
Laborat, 1. Pref. 6 Black lead is well known to be"a‘com- 
pound of iron; called carbure of iron. 


Carburet (ka'tbitiret), sb. Chem, [£.CAnp-on + 
-URET, q.v.] A compound formed by the chemical 
combination of carbon with another clement ; = 
CARBIDE, eo . 

1795 Peanson in Phil; Trans, LUXXXY. 335 A compound 
of iron and carbon... which in the new system is denominated 
a carburet, ofiron. 1820 Farapay Aes. xvi, 68 Pure steel .. 
and good iron mixed with charcoal powder were heated in- 
tensely fora long time. .they forme: carbutets. 1836 Mac- 
cuuivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. ii. 33 Carburet of iron, 
which gives the’ green colour to the parenchyma of plants, 

Ca‘rburet, 2. [f. prec.] ras. To combine (any 

element) chemically with carbon; to impregnate 
or charge with carbon. Hence Ca‘rburetting, 
-eting, vbl. sb. and pi. a. 
* 1869 Eng. ifech, 31 Dec. 379/t A_ small -making 
machine, founded upon the principle of the carburetting of 
the atmospheric air, Jézd. It feeds the .. vessel in which is 
placed the carburetting element, 1 

Carburetted, -eted (kiubitireted), opi a, 
Chem, [f. prec.+-ED.] Combined with carbon, 
as in Carburetied hydrogen, the ‘fire-damp’ of 
miners, and chief constituent of coal-gas. Also 
impregnated with, or holding carbon in solution. 

r80z Henry in PAdd Trans, XCIII. 37 Carburetted 
hydrogen gas. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chews Phitos. 306 Car- 
buretted hydrogene..is the gas evolved in stagnant waters. 
1836 Topp Cyct, Anat, 1, 0/2 Animal fat is chiefly a.. 
highly carburetted hydrate of oxygen. 1861 Smites Zugin- 
cers II. 227 He suggested. .the employment of carburetted 
hydrogen gas, then coming into extensive use for lighting 
purposes. 188x P. Smyru in Macure 430 The existence there 
of carburetted gas of some kind, = 

Ca‘rburettor, - etter. [f prec. a. + -on, 

-ER.] That which carburets; spec. an apparatus for 
charging hydrogen, coal-gas, or atmospheric air, 
with carbon, by passing it through or over a liquid 
hydro-carbon, so as to add illuminating power. 
, 1866 Morning Star ax Sept. 5/3 A dull, sluggish gas-flame 
is brightened to an extent almost marvellous when a car- 
burettor. is placed in the course of the pipe supplying it. 
1882 Echo 20 Jan. 1/3 The hydrogen is passed through 
carburetters, and is stored in holders. ‘ 

Carburiza‘tion. [noun of action f. next; 
see -ATION.] The process of combining an element 
or substance with carbon, as in the conversion of 
wrought iron into steel. : 

1864 Reader g Apr. 450 The degree of carburization is 
regulated by the addition of Spicge! eisen ’—a material con- 
taining a known quantity of carbon. x88x:Afetal World 
133/ The history of our knowledge concerning the carbur- 
isation of iron, from the work of Clonet at the end. of last 
century to that of Margueritte in 1856. 

Carburize (ka-sbiireiz). [f F. cardure carburet 
+-1ZE.) ¢vazs. To combine with carbon ora carbon 
compound; used esp. of the’process of imparting 
carbon to wrought iron in making cement steel ; 
also’ =CaRBURET 7. - , 

Carcage, Sc. form of CARGASE. 

. 1477 Ghavier Yas. ITI in Hist. Edinburgh. 1 i. (1753) 8 
The Nolt-Market 6f Carcages and Mutone. xgz3 Douctas 
Bneis x. ¥. 35-Full mony carcage of,thir oxin greyt. 

| Carcajou (katkagz). [Fr. of N, America, 
app: of Indian origin.] 

. A name given in N. America to the. Glutton 
orWolverene (Gulo liscts),  ~ : : 
“2774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hisé, (1862) J. 1y, iii. 425 The-glutton 
in thé north of Europe and Siberia, as in the northern 
parts of. America, where it has the name of the ‘carcajou. 
1796 Morse Amey. Geog. F. 196 The Wolverene, called in 

anada ‘the Carcajou, ‘and by hunters the Beaver eater. 
3865 Lp. Mitton & Cuzapte WV. W. Pass: vii. 103 The fur. 
hunter's greatest enemy is the. -wolverine or carcajou. ‘ 
_ 12. According to-Littré, Webster, and the Dicts. 
generally, ‘The American badger (A¢eles Labra-: 
dorica) found in the sandy plains or prairies of N. 
Anierica’. (Apparently-some error.) Also errone- 
ously applied- by Charlevoix to the Canadian Lynx. 
, 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV, 231/1 ‘The mistake. of Charlevoix 
in applying to it.[the Canadian Lynx] the appellation. of 
Carcajou ..has produced some confusion of synonymies 

«amongst subsequent writers. 1866 W:.R. Kine Sfortsman 
§ Nat, #2 Canadat, 16 The name ‘Carcajou’ is erroneous 
as applied to this-animal [the Canadian-Lynx]. a 

Carcake (ka@-ykzik). Sc:'Also in Jamieson 
care-, ker-. [First part as in. Carg-SunbDay, 
Ger, Kar-Jreitag, etc] A kind: of small cake 

. baked: with eggs,. and eaten on Fastem’s Een 
(Shrove -Tuesday) in some parts of Scotland. 
Blood kercake: a cake made, of blood and. oat- 
meal, formerly used -in the-south of. Scotland. 


(Jamieson). “9° 3 
1816 Scotr Autig. xxvi, The dame-was still busy broiling 
car-cakes on:the girdle. x818 — Hré, Afidl.. xxix, They 
arena nae iy ie girdles for carcakes neither. 1818 Hocc 
vownte of Bodsb. X.-277 (Jam.) Ye'll crush -the poor auld 
body as braid as a bleed Aerente.” See Sy = ae. 


, for blasphemers, chaynes for sclaues. 


(carcant), 6-7 carquan, 7 carkan, carkeyne, 6-8 
carcan. f[a. F. carcan (in OF. also. guercant, 
cherchant, charchant, Pr. carcan, late L. carcan- 
num, It. carcame), f. Tent.: cf. 'OHG. guercka 
(fem.), ON. £verk, in comb. kverha- throat.] 

1._ An iron collar used for punishment. 

1534 Lo. Braners Gold. Bk. Mf: Aurel. iv. Diijb, Carcans 
1596 DaNetT tr. 
Comines 236 A fetter to put on their feete, very hard to be 
opened, like to acarquan. 19777 Brann Pop. Antig. (1849) 
Ill. re An iron collar or carcan. 

2. An ornamental collar or necklace; =next. 

1539 Ld. Treas, Acc, in, Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 299 
New-3eris Giftis, in chengeis, tabullatis, ringis, stanis, car- 
kannis, x6or Hotrann Plizy xxxim. xii, juans and such 
ornaments for their shooes of silver. 1603 — Plutarch’s 
Mor. 215 The gorgeous trappings and capparisons, the 
brooches, collars and carkans of riches. 1694 Stryre Cran- 
mer App. iii. 7 One carkeyne of gold antique warke. 

Carcanet (kaakanet). arch. Forms: 6 kark- 
nett, garganet, 7 carckanet(t, -kenet, -quenet, 
-conet, -kaneth, 7-8 carknet, 7-9 carkanet, 6- 
carcanet.~ [f. prec. + -rr, dim. suffix. 

(No Fr. carcanet appears to be recorded, but it is difficult 
to believe that the word was entirely of Eng. formation.)] 

1. An ornamental collar or necklace, usually of 
gold or set with jewels. arch. 

(App. obs. from ¢1670 to z9th c.) 

c1ggo in Gutch Cold, Cur. I. 313 A Karknett for my Lorde 
of Richemount. xgq2 P'cess Mary's JFewels in Madden 
Privy Purse Exp. 180 A carckanet. Jdéd. 198 Item a kar- 
kenet, 1572 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Progr. Q. Edis, 1. 
323 One riche carkanet or collor of golde, haveing in it two 
emeraldes, 1583 STANYHURST 27s 1. 25 Thee pearle and 
gould crowns.. with garganet heauye. 1601 Hotianp (liny 
I. 357 To weare costly pearles and rich stones in carkanets 
about our necke. 1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. u.iv, He 
might but see the Carknet where it lay. 1649 Jer. Taytor 
Gt. Exemp. uM. vii. 36 A gold chaine, or a carkenet of pearle, 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinads u. ut. 204 A Carcanet of Geld. 
1815 Moore Ladla R. (1850) §6 Around the white necks of 
the nymphs. . Hung carcanets of orient gems. [erroneously 
1863 Sata Capt. Danger. I. i. 5 The Don wears jewelled 
rings and carcanets on all his fingers.] 

+b. A similar ornament for the head. Ods. 

x6rx Cotor., Fermailiet, a Carkanet, or border of gold, 
etc., such as Gentlewomen weare about their heads. 1630 
Marston Ant. § Afed. 1. 1, ii, Curled haires, hung full of 
sparkling carcanets, 1822 Scott Wiged v, His high-crowned 
grey hat .. encircled by a carcanet of large balas rubies. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 1. (1613) 148 For thy Carcanets of 
pearle, shalt thou have Carcanets of Spiders. 1648 Her- 
RICK Hesper. (1869) I. 43 Making a carkanet Of maiden- 
flowers, 1830 TENNYSON Adedine v, A carcanet of rays. 1876 
Macrarren Harmony ve (ed. 2) 191 This a carcanet of 
smiles, the other, a rosary of tears. i 

Hence Carcaneted a,, furnished with a carcanct. 

ax6g2 Brome City Wit w.i, Her lip painted, her neck 
carkanetted. . 

Carcass, carcase (ké-1kas), 5d. Forms: a. 
4 carcays, karkeis, 4-6 carcas, 5 carkoys, 
5-6 carkes, 5-7 carkeis, -keys, -kas. 8.6 car- 
kace, carckesse, karkaise, 6-7 karcasse, car- 
casse, -kasse, -kesse, -keise, 7 -caise, -kase, 
karease, 7-8 carkass, 8 carkess, 6- carcase, 
y- carcass, [Of this we have two types: a. ME. 
carkoys, -cays, -kets (which survived to 16th ¢. and 
even to 1611 as cares, -eys), a. Anglo F. carcois, 
carcas (in Central OF. charcos, charcois, charchois, 
charquozs, still dial. in W. of France) answering 
to med.L. carcoszum (see Du Cange and quot. 
1450 in sense1); 8, 16th c. carcasse, later carcase, 
carcass, a. 16th c. Fr. carcasse, ad, It. carcassa (Pg. 
carcassa, Sp. carcasa) ‘carcass’. The 16-17th c. 
forms carhazse, -keise, -kesse, ate app. a mixture 
ofa and 8. In mod. spelling’ carcass and carcase 
are almost equally common: the Dictionaries 
from-Bailey and Johnson downward give carcass 
alone or by preference. 

(The ulterior etymology presents mafiy difficulties: see 
Diez, Littré, Scheler, Skeat. It is to be noted however that 
OF. carcois, med.L. carcostum, must app. be separated from 
OF. targuais quiver (repr. med.Gr. tapxdcwor, evidently 
ad. Pers, (Arab, Turk. ¢avkash quiver, arrow-case), al- 
though some confusion of the two words may be suspected 
in mod.F. cargzois (since 15th ¢.), It. carcasso and turcasso, 
Pg. carces quiver. M. Paul Meyer thinks it must also be 
separated fromthe r7thc. F. cargueis in sense ‘mast-head’, 
repr. L. cexchésiuzt, But the actual derivation of carcosizan, 
carcassa, and their mutual relation remains quite uncer- 
tain. Diez’s suggestion of L, cave flesh,-and It. casso chest; 
breast, or cassa.case, trunk, is untenable for carcosiuu, and 
not very likely for cavcassa.} 3 e 


_ 1. The’ dead body of man or beast; but no 


longer’ (since. c 1750) ‘used, in ordinary language, 


.. of the human corpse, exc? in ‘contempt (see -3). 


With. butchers, it means the whole trunk ‘of a 
slaughtered animal, after removal of the head, 
limbs, and offal. 7 4 


. 6a." [1269 L2b..Custum 1. 192 (Godef) Le carcois de boef. 


31323 Ibid. 304 Le carcas de porke. 1314 Siz R. Currorp 


. in Hest. Lett, $c. (Rolls 1873) 228 Carcois de beef salé, xx.- 


carcois de‘moton.]\" . .0 Pes 
- 1340 Hamrore Pr.- Consc. 874: Wormes..sal.. gnaw on 
at Stynkand..carcays, . 3388 WycLir’£.7; xsi, °35 The kar- 
keis [1382 careyn] of the deed oxe.’ ¢xgoo Vruaine.¢: Gaw. 


CARCASS.. 


tbe A Karcas of Saynt Martyne. cx440 Proms, Parv, 62 
arkeys, corpus, cadaver. c14g0 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 570 
Carcosium, a carkoys. 1530 Patscr. 203/: Carkes of a 
foule, grauche. a1535 More Wés, 190 (R.) Setting hys 
carcas in a gay shrine, & then kissing his bare scalpe. 1555 
Even Decades W. Jad. (Arb.) 56 Lefte theyr carkeses in the 
wildernesse. xs75 Brief Disc. Trowbl. Franchford (1846) 
195 No skermishe, where some .. left not their karkaises in 
the felde. r6xx Biste Yedg. xiv. 8 A swarme of Bees, and 
honie in the carkeis of the Lion. — 2 Kings ix. 37 The car- 
keise of Iezebel. 1630 Lorp Banians 1x That he might 
strowe..the earth with dead carkeyses, 

BR. 1528 Roy Satire (1845) A dedde stynkynge carkace. 
1883 Sranyiursr £xe7s 1, (Arb.) 19 His carcasse on rockish 
pinnacle hanged. x590 Suaxs. Afids. N. ui. ii. 64 de 
rather giue his carkasse to my hounds. r6g0 Mitton Leé¢. 
State Wks. 1738 IJ. 160 That the breathless Carcass may 
be deliver’d to his Friends. 1663 Flagellum or O. Crom: 
aveld (1672) 120 On the 17th December his Carcasse was 
landed at Bristol. 1727 Swirt Guddiver 1. viii, go The care 
casses of an hundred oxen. 1750 Jounson Ramdl. No. 33 
? 4 Famine who scattered the ground everywhere witl 
carcases, 183g W. Irvine Tour Prairies 124 10 bring home 
the carcass of the doe. @ 1849 H. CoLertnce Poems (1850) 
IL. 162 She wept O’er the new-ransom’d carcase of her.. 
Hector. 1875 Jevons J/oney (1878) 6 A carcase of meat. 

+b. Said of part of a dead body. Ods. rare. 
Sing Gerster Counsel Bva, The carcass of his head on a 
ole. 

+2. The living body considered in its material 
nature. Oés. exc. asin 3. 

1406 OccLeve Afisrude 350 My carkeis repleet with hevy- 
nesse. 1571 Dicces Pasion, Pref. Aiij, This man not- 
withstanding he were imprisoned in a mortal! carkasse .. 
yet his diuine minde, etc, ax6x8 Raveicn Afahomet 9 
His T'rances proceeded through the weaknesse of his earthly 
Carcase. @1683 OLDHAM Poents (L.), Was ne'er so fair a 
creature For earthly carcass had a heavenly feature, 16.. 
R. L’Estrancz (J.), He that finds himself in any distress, 
either of carcass or of fortune. x7ox Contier tr. AY. Aurel, 
57 ‘The Declension of your Health, or the Accidents in 
your Carcass, need not affect you. 1749 J. Fox Wanderer 
No. 12 (1718) 77 The injur'd Animal only sought to secure 
his little Carcase from farther danger, 

In later times, in application to the human 
body, dead or alive, it has gradually come to be 
a term of contempt, ridicule, or indignity. 

{rg28 Roy Sad, (1845) Fye on his carkes bothe quycke and 
dead. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AL. (1684) III, x25 Laden with a 
heavier lump of this vile carcase,] 1586 Warner Ad). Lng. 
u. Vii, 27 Hercules did canuase so his carkas. 1692 SouTi 
Sernt, VV. ii, (R.) He thinks that Providence fills his purse, 
and his barnes, only to pamper his own carcass. 1775 ADAIR 
Amer, Ind. 265 That they might shed blood, like wolves, 
without hazarding their own carcases. 1827 PoitoK 
Corse T. vu, The miser drew His carcass forth, and 
gnashed his teeth, and howled. 1870 Bryant Homer 1. 1. 
47 Cloak and tunic and whatever else Covers thy carcass. | 

4. fig. Anything from which the ‘life’, ‘soul’, 
or essence is gone ; the lifeless shell or husk, the 


‘corpse’, ‘skeleton’. 

1612-5 Br. Harr Contemp. v. Quails § Manna (1628) 909 
The carkasse of the sacrament cannot give, life; but the 
soule of it. @16x7 Hizron Iks, 11, 484 Hee is but. .almost 
a Christian. Hee is but the out-side and carkasse and 
sheath, x64x J. Jackson 7rue Evang. T. 11. 148 No better 
than a counterfeit or carcasse of true patience. «1763 SHEN- 
stone Ess. 19 ‘The mere carcase of nobility, 1883 Bricur 
in Edin. Daily Rev. 15 June 3/t The corrupt carcase of an 
old commercial body. 

attrib. 16121. Taytor Comme. Titus ii. 8 The dead and 
carkase faith not of a few, 

5. cvansf. The decaying skeleton of a vessel or 
edifice ; a ruin, 

1596 Suaks. Aferch, 7. in. i. 6 The Goodwins. .very dan- 
gerous flat, and fatall, where the carcasses of many a tall 
ship, lye buried. 1637 Heywoop Koyad Ship 3 In the very 
Apex and top thereof (M' Ararat), there is still to be dis- 
cerned a blacke Shadow, resembling a Darke Cloud .. by 
the Natives .. held, to be the still remaining carkasse of the 
Arke of Noah. 1662 Furrer Worthies (1840) IL. 505 The 
carcass of a castle, 1879 J. HawTnorwe Laugh. Mill 43 
The carcase of a dismantled and deserted house, 

6. The naked framework or ‘ shell’ of a building 
before it is plastered, etc, the ‘skeleton’ of a 
ship ; see quots. 

1663 Gerpier Counsel 67 Oaken Carcasse. 1677 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. (703) 159 Carcass is (as it were) the Skel- 
leton of an House, before it is Lath’d and Plastered. 1704 
Woruipce Dict, Rust. et Urb. sv. Wind-Atill, The Body 
or Carcase, or ‘outside of the Mill, 1823 P. Nicnotson 
Pract. Build, 221 Carcase of @ Building, the naked walls, 
and the rough timber-work. . before the building is plastered 
or the floors laid. 186g Daily Ted. 18 Oct. 7/3 They get the 
Jand on a ground-rent, and ‘run up’ carcases with money 
borrowed. x867 Smyru Sailor's Word-bk., Carcass fa 
shif, the ribs, ‘with keel, stem, and stern-post, after: the 
planks are stripped off. 7 

7. Mil. A spherical -iron shell, filled with an 
inflammable composition, and having three holes 
through which the flame blazes; fired from a 
mortar or gun to set fire to buildings, wooden 
defences, etc. Formerly also_of other shape. and 
material ; see ‘quot. 1751. sa 

(In this sense regularly spelt carcass.) . F 

1684. Loud. Gaz. No, r980/x To attack that. place, with 
Bombs ‘and Carcasses.' 1731 J..Gray Gunnery 67 Bombs, 
grahadoes, carcasses, and other shot. x75r CHANBERS Cyc/,, 
Carcasse, or Carcuss, a kind of bomb, usually oblong, or 
oval, rarely circular; consisting of-a shell, or case, some- 
times of iron, with holes; but more commonly of a coarse 
strong canvas, pitched over, and girt. with. iron. hoops; 


| - filled with combustible matters, ‘2790 Beatson Nav. § AG. 


' Ment. 1.322 The carcasses, bombs, and red-hot balls. .fired. 
into the town, had little or no effect. 1820 Wenuincton 


CARCASS. 
Lée. in Gurw. Disp. V1: 5977-No opportunity of tryiig- the: 
24 pound carcasses which you have been so lind ag terolier 
him.” 18g9 F. Grirvitus AréiZ. Alan. (1862) 86 Carcasses v4 
the flame from which is. nearly unextinguishable. 

8. Comb., as carcass-carrier ; less, ike adj. 3 
. earcass-butcher, a butcher who sells meat by the 

carcass; also /ig. (cf. BurcHEr 1 b); caroass-foor- 

ing, -roofing (Arch.), the framework of timber 
_ Which supports the boarding “of the floor or: roof 
(see 6); carcass-shell =sense 7. © se 
1993 Gentl, Mag. XLILI. 599 The trades of the fell-monger 
and'*carcase-butcher are intolerable. x835 Gen. P. Tron. 
son ZLverc. (1842) IL]. 446 An exercise of despotic power 
such’as is not usual among the carcase-butchers of the cone 
tinent. 1837 Wuitrock 3. Trades (1842) 8x When the 
bullock is Talted, skinned, and dressed, the carcass butcher 

sells it to the retail butcher. 1609 Davies in Farr’s S. P. 

(1848) x82 ‘ Cast out your dead !’ the “carcase-carrier cries. 

19736 H. Wacrote Corr. (1837) I. 7 Headless carcases and 

*carcaseless heads. 1548 Upatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Mark 

ii. 20 b, The *karkaslyke sicke man. 1823 P. NicHotson 

Pract. Build. s82 *Carcase roofing, that which supports 

the covering by a grated frame of timber-work. 

Carrcass, zv. [f. pe sb., sense 6.] ¢rans. To 
put up the carcass of (a building). Hence Ca‘r- 
eassing vb. sb. 

188x Mechanic § 163. 56 Battens, deals and planks for car- 

cassing and rough purposes. 1886 Standard 18 May 3/5 

Bailing which were to be carcassed by the yr of 

january. 

Carcassed (ki-tkist), Af/. 2. [f. Canoass sé] 

+1. Turned into a carcass ; dead, corrupt. Ods. 
@ 1603 T. Cantwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T, (1618) Pref. 
As vnto Vitellius, the dead citizen was alwayes of good 
sauour, so vnto you, the dead and carcased soules are of 
pleasant smell. 

2. Having a carcass. (In parasynthetic comb.) 

apt Lene, Gas. No, 6318/3 A grey Mare ,. strong car- 
cassed. 

Careat, var. of CARKNET, carcanet. 

15.. Songs Costume (1849) 92 Thair collars, carcats, and 
hals beidis | 

Carcedony: see CARcHEDoNY. 

+ Carceir, v. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. carcereev, ad. L. 
carcerare, {. carcer prison.] trans. To imprison. 

1630-56 Six R. Gorvon Hist, Zarld. of Sutherl, (1813) 
406 This Felton had bein tuyse carceired by the Duke. 

Carcel (kaasél). [f. proper name of inventor, 
a Frenchman, early in 19th e.] Carcel-lamp, a 
lamp in which the oil is pumped up to the wick 
by clockwork. Called also the French or me- 
chanical lamp. 

1845 dfechanic’s Mag. xu. 402 One of the most de- 
serving of notice is the improved carcel lamp. ¢ 186g 
Letueny in Czre. Sc. 1. 103/1 Colza oil is generally cone 
sumed in the Carcel or French lamp. 1882 Riise Brappon 
wisph, v.60 In the bright white light of the carcel lamps, 

+Carcelage. Ods.—° [ad. med.L. carcelagium 
‘quod . . carceris custodi prestatur ab incarcerato 
pro victu et potu qui ei subministrantur’ (Du Cange 
sv. Carcerariunt), Cf. Sp. edvcel prison, carcel- 
age prison fees, f. L. cavcer.] ‘Prison fees’ (J.). 

1678-96 Puivurs, Carcedlage, the Fees of a Prison. 172 
Battey, Carcedlage, Prison-Fees,- 1755 JouNson, Carcelage. 
(So in mod. Dicts.) 

+ Carrceral, a. Obs. [ad. L. carceralis, f. car- 
cer prison.) Of or belonging to 2 prison. 

1503-87 Foxt A. & AL, (1596) I. 605/2 Released from his 
earceral indurance. 3656 in Buount, 3678-96 in Pricurs. 

Carcerate (kiuséreit), ». [f. L. carcerat- ppl. 
stem. of carcerdre to imprison: see -ATE3.] trans. 
To imprison, incarcerate, confine. 

1839. I’. Banwam Adaueus Exul 19 Living souls .. car- 
cerated in matter. : 7 

Carcera‘tion. [n. of action f. prec.: see 
ATION.) Imprisonment, incarceration. 

31870 ‘Tnotiore Vicar'of Bullh. 9x Talking of .. the in 
Justice’ of carcerati¢nwithout evidence of guilt. : 

‘Carreerist., nonce-cd: [6 L, carcer + 1st] 
One who advocates or has to.do with prisons.’ . 

x82x Syn, Sarit 1s, (2859) I. 3938/2 How comes our loyal 
carcerist to forget all these sorts of tides? 

Ca‘roerule (kiusérizl), Bod.’ [ad. mod:L. car- 
certlus, dim, of careey prison, taken as.= cell.] 
(See quot.) 2 oe ta, a 

2870'BuntTLuy Bol. 309 The Carcerule is a superior, many- 
celled fruit, each cell being dry, indehiscent, and one or 
few-seeded, 3875 Bunnurr & Dyer tr, Sachs’ Bot, 11: v. 537. 

+ Carchedony, cancsneny: Obs. -[ad. L, 
carchidinius (cardbruncidusy a brilliant precious 
stone from. Cartliage (Pliny),' f£.. Gr. KapynSdv 
Carthage, ‘Some’MSS. read xapxydév instead of 


Xodeydav CHALCEDONY in Rew xxi. .I9: the two 
+ words-were evidently confused.J.0 0 | > = 
‘2678; Pinus,” Carcedouy, ‘see. Calcedonic. _ 1721-1800 


~ Battery, Carchedony, a kind of Carbuncle, a precious Stone. 
‘archef, obs. form of KERCHIER. ~~ 
‘Carcinology (kissing lédgi). . Zool -[f Gr. 
kaptvos crab.+ -Aoyia : see -LOGY.J’ ‘That part of 
zoology which treats of crabs and other crastaccans. 
Hence Ca:reinolo-gical ¢., Carcino‘logist. 
+ 1082 Dax Crust. nz 1392 .The Carcinological collections. 
. sin the United States.” 1864 Weaster, Carcinology. 31876 
Benepen- Anim. Parasites 7._.1886 Athenzune Pai 2 

-The Challenger. could never'afford to operate for the con- 
chologist,.or carcinologist, or ichthyologist. separately. -: 


uly 20/ . 


110. 


« Carcinoma (kiusingumi). Pl.carcinomata. 
L., a. Gr. xapxiveya (-zar-), the disease cancer, 
 Kapeives crab; cf. CANcER.] 

1. déed. The disease .Cancer. 

.' This word has been applied by authors in other ways. 
Indolent *non-malignant tumours, [and] those forms only 
of cancer in which ‘the structure resembles brain matter, 
have been thus-called..By somie.-restricted to the carly 
stages only of cancer’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). - 

272 BAILey, Carcinoma, the Cancer before it comes to an 
Ulcer.” x73: Cuampers Cycl., Carcinoma, in medicine, a 
tumour more usually called a Cancer. 1805 Afed. Frui. 
XLY. 83 Possessing a similar life with carcinoma, and multi- 
plyin inthe same manner. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surry. 

99 Secondary carcinomata can only be produced by the 
direct pr gation of the epithelial cells. ~~ 

+2. Med. A disease of the:cornea. Ods. 

193t BaLey; Carcinoma..a Disease in the horny Coat of 
the Eye. 1753 Cuantmers Cycd. Supp., Carcinoma is. used. 
to denote a disorder of the tunica cornea of the eye, wherein 
the little veins of the part appear turgid and livid. 

3. Bot. ‘A disease in trees when the bark sepa- 
rates, an acrid sap exuding and ulcerating. the sur-- 
rounding parts’ (7%eas. Bot.). 

+Carcino:mato'se, «. Obs. 

-OSE.] =next. 

1940 ZOLLMAN in Phil. Trans, XLI, 304 The Flesh was- 
had, and, as it were, carcinomatose. “, ‘ 

Carcinomatous (kisingu-mites, -gmites), 
a, Aled. [f. L. carcindmat- (see CARCINOMA) + 
-0us.} Characterized by, or of the nature of, car- 
cinoma. ae 

1900 Phil, Trans. XXU. 478 The growth of carcinomatous, 
Tumours. 1753 Scots Mag. XV. 51 With carcenomatous 
eye. 1847-9 Loon Cycl. Anat. IV. 430/2 Carcinomatous 
degeneration. 1898 A. Hamturon Nerv. Dés. 191 The car- 
cinomatous growtl le ae 

| Caxcinosis (kaisindusis). fed. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. xapxtvos crab, cancer; see -osis.] ‘The pro- 
duction and development of cancer; also, a syn- 
onym of the disease cancer’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 282 In so-called general 
carcinosis, many small cancerous nodules may appear in 

the various organs and tissues of the body. 1876 tr. Vag- 

ner's Gen, Pathol, 13x "Cu ‘is, carcinosis, etc., not 
arising from an exterior cause, are not ranked among the 
infectious diseases. 

Carck, var, of Carx v, 

Carckesse, obs. form of Cancass.- 
|| Carcoon (kiik/‘n), Angio-Jud. Also -koon. 

[Mahratti AdrAitn clerk, n. Pers. Aa7-kue operator, 

manager, f. £dr action, work, business.] A clerk. 

2803 Weitincton Let, in Gurw. Dis, Il. 161 A carkoon 
whom he sent to me this morning. 1826 Exrumnsrone in 

. Rev, (2884) 374 The carcoon who been it missed the 
etachment, 2858 Bevertoce Hest. Judia II. vin. i. 267 

* He laboured’, says Duff, ‘as assiduously as any carcoon 

under his government.’ : 

Card. (kaid), 56.1 [a, F. carde tensel-head,, 

wool-card (15th c. in Littré); app. ad: Sp. or 

It. carda thistle, teasel, card, a deriy. fem. form 

from com. Romanic (It., Sp., Pg.,) cavdo masc., 

thistle :—med.L. cardus:—L. carduus thistle. 

Adopted in WG. as *karda, OHG, charta (wk. 

fem.), MHG. charte, MLG. karde, MDu. caerde,’, 

Du. daarde, Ger. karde (from LG.), In Eng,, the 

related verb (CARD 2) occurs in the 14th c. 

‘The Romanic sense, ‘teasel’, does not seem to occur in 
—. wee inthe comb. card-gutherer = ccard-thistle- 
gatherer. e. 

1. +a. An implement for raising a nap. on cloth, ° 
consisting of teasel-heads set in 1 frame (oés.). 
b. Aviron instrament with teeth, or (later) a wire 
brush (see 2 a, b), used for the same purpose. 

{xgor See 3.- Some of the early quots. in 2 may belong: 
here.} rgx1-xz Ac? 3 Hen. VITT, vi. § 1 The Walker and- 
Fuller. .shall not rowe nor werke any Clothe or Webbe with 


[é as next + 


anyCardes: x550 det 3-4 Eadie, V1, ti, No Person shall. .oc- 
cupy any yron cards or pickards, in rowing of any sct cloth. 
161 Corcr., Applancur de draps, the Cloathworker; who 
with his thistle cards doth smooth and stroake down clothes. 
1819 Rees Cyc, s.v. Cloth, The instruments used in this 
operation (dressing’cloth] are the wire cards, and teazels. 

2. a, An instrument with iron teeth, used in 
pairs to part, comb out, and set in order the fibres 
of wool, hemp, etc., one of the cards being held 
in the hand, and the’ other fastened to a ‘ stock’ or 
support. b. In later use a sort of wire brush for 
the same purpose; consisting of a strip of leather, 
vulcanized rubber, or similar material, into which 
short steel- wires .are inserted, Thése strips are 
fixed on. a. flat. surface or on the cylinder of a 
carding-machine, and the wool is. passed betwee 


" two ‘sets of them working with each other. 


_Also’ with defining prefix-as hand-card, stock-card, tow 
card, woolcard, etc... ~. 5. . Ay £ : 
xgox [sce 3]. 2418 Bury IWitls (2850).3 Assigno Sibill 
eye seruienti mee -. de wollecombes, j. kem- 
byngstok; j. rot j- par de cardes. ¢ 1440 Pronip, Pare, 6a 
Carde,_ instrument, cardus, 1483 Act: Rich 
“FIT, xi. §2 No Merchant Stranger... shall bring into this 
Realm .. Cards. for Wooll. --r548 R. Cnowzzy in Strype 
Eccl. Mem, 1X. i. 142-Honest matrons brought to the nee y 


rock and 1563-87 Foxe 4. ¢ Sf, (1684) IIT. 747 
is no Womans matter, at and Tow. : x6rq4 MARKHAM 
Cheap Hosb. (1623) 125 Take 2 Woo!-Carde and, .combe off 


all the scurfe filth from the Swines backe, .2757 Dyer 


OARD. 


Fleece 1. (R.) Behold the ficece beneath the spiky comb “. 
Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, Spread.in 


- soft flakes. x79 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. 58 With wiry - 


teeth revolving cards release The tangled knots. 1851 Avé 
Frat, Ilust. Catal. p. iv*/t From the lap machine, the: 
Cotton passes to the carding engines, or cards. =~ a 
3. attrib. and Conib., as card-board, -room, -stock, 
-tach, -wire ; also card-can, the receptacle into 


: which the carded cotton or.wool falls ; card-cloth, 


the leather or indiarubber backing. of a card ;° 
hence ‘card-clothing;.card-end, the ‘Soft mass or, 
rope or.fibre delivered-by the carding machine ; 
card-gatherer, a gatherer of carding-thistles or 
teasels; card-maker, one who makes cards for 
combing-wool, etc. ; card-tenter, one who attends . 
to a carding-machine; card-thistle, the teasel. -_ 
x688 R. House Armory it. ix. 383 The third is a * 
Board or Leaf..as yet without Leather or Teeth. 3796. 
Morse’ Amer. Geog, I, 403 In manufacturing card-boards, 
card-tacks, and finishing the'cards. 2887 Afanch. Guard, 
26 Feb, 12 Frame pulleys, “card cans. 1851 Aré. Frié, 
Ilust. Catal, p. v**/z To make *card-cloth, hides of leather 
are cut up into strips. 2864 R, ARNoLD Cotton Fate. 29 
The *‘ card end’, deposits itself in circular tin ‘pots’, 2725 
Lond. Gaz. No, 6400/6 games Hand, late of Lyneham in’ 
the County of Wits, Cardgatherer. x4oz -Pol. Poems 
(1859) II. ‘109 Carpenters ne sowters, *card- makers ne: 
powchers. - 1483 Acévr Rich J//, xii, § x Founders, 
Cardmakers, Hurers, Wyremongers. 1595 SuHaxs. Jaw. 
Shr. Induct. ii, 20 Christopher Slie.. by byrth a Pedler, 
by education a rdmaker, 72885 Jlanch. Z.vant ag 
July 5/1 An appeal has been issued by the *cardroom hands’ 
to’ the.trade unionists of the country. ‘xg6z Richmond. 
IWills (1853) 156 *Cardstocks, iijs, Stockcards.and hande. 
cards, ij’. reer art Gral, lust. Catal. po N*/r The, 
carding depends more on the quality of the cards than upon 
any, «skill in the, .*card-fentérs.. 1578 Lyte Dodoers tv. Ix. 
52x The *Cardthistel or Tease! is of two sortes, the tame 
and the wild. 1897 dct 2 Liz, xiii, Their trade. .of Card. 
making and drawing of ‘ardwyer, . an 
Card. (kad), 50.2 Also. 5-7 cerde. See also’ 
Carr sb.*, Cuart sb. [An altered representative: 
of F. carte: (14thc. in Littré in sense ‘ playing- 
card’), ad. It. caria, in ‘same sense (cf. quot. 1816" 
in 1), a specific use of It. carta paper, leaf of, 
paper, leaflet :—L. charta (carta) papyrus leaf, 
paper, ad."Gr. xaprns leaf of papyrus, leaf, thin. 


plate; perh. of Egyptian origin. © (It does not.__ 


appear how the Eng. form came to be carde, in-' 
stead of cate, which was established in Sc.)- 

The native Fr. repr, of L. carta was charte; after the in- 
troduction of carte from Ital. it was gradually extended to 
other senses, belonging to charte (as in charte blanche), or. 
to med.L., It, pat . carta, as those of map, chart; card. 
The Eng. word has had a parallel history; the shape and. 
stiffness of a playing-card being generally Present to mind 
in‘the later extensions of the word.) iby. me 

I. 1. One of a‘ pack’ or set of small oblong 

pieces of pasteboard, used in playing games of 
chance, or chance and skill combined: now called 
more specifically s/aying-cards.. . Unless otherwise 
indicated bythe context, always aelersing th this: 
sense to the particular species of cards which are 
marked with ‘ pips’ or conventional figures of four, 
different kinds or ‘suits’, called severally sdades, 
clubs, hearts, and diamonds. ‘The ‘pack’ consists 
of 4 ‘suits’, each of 13 cards, 10 of which bear 
respectively 1, 2, 3, etc. (up to 10) pips all of one 
form, and the ‘remaining 3 have habited figures 
called ‘King’, ‘Queen’ and ‘Knave’, whence’ 
they are called Counr (ie. coat) or picture-cards. , 
(The earliest sense in Fr. and English.) ; 

83400 Chester PL. 1. (1847) 83 Usinge cardes,-dice, and. 
cupes sinalle, 1463 Act 4 Ldw. JV, iv. §1 That no Mer- 
chant. .shall bring, send nor conucy .. Chessemen, playing. 
Cardes. xg62 J. Heywoon Prov. §& Lpigr: (1867) 29 Te! 
thy cardes, and then tell me what thou hast wonne. 1577 
Noernprooce Dicing 11x The Kings and Coate cardes that - 
Wwe ust nowe were in olde time the mages of idols and false 
gods. 1589 Hay any Work Aiijb, . though they bee 
Slihont homes, eare parlous beasts.’ 1650 Sin E. Nicttotas 
in NV. Papers (1886) 1. 192 Ifa Presbiterian or Scotch court 
card were trumpe. 1732 Pore £4. Bathurst 142 Mighty 
Dukes pack Cards for half-a-crown. 1816 Sincex -/7/ist, 
Cards 4 Cards are mentioned as being in common usc 
among the Italians at the end of the thirteenth century. 
1858 O. W. Hormes Aut. Break/: T. (1883) 25x Tum up 
the faces of your picture-c- 7 BEG aoe s 

q One of the tablets in the game of‘ dominces ’. 

1820 Lfoyle’s Games Impr. 182 At the commencement of- 
the game fof Domino], the cards (as they are called) arc - 
shuffled with their faces on the table. Peers 

_b. Al house (castle) of cards: built by children - 
in (heir play; hence applied fg. to any insecure 


- or unsubstantial scheme, system, etc. 


2641 Mitton Reform. Wks. 1738 I. 18 Painted Battlements 
at Prelat 0 Re but one puff of the King’s to 
blow them down like a past-board House -built of Court- 
Cards, 2643 Bre Hae Remed, Discontent, 27 It is for 
Children to cry for the falling of their house of Cards, 
3665-9 Bovie Occas. Ref. 1. xviii, (1675) 275 As children 
oftentimes do with their Cards, when having taken a great 
deal of puins to build. fine Castles with them, they them- 


_ selves afterwards ruine them with their Breath. = 


ce. ff, A game. or. games played with catds; 
card-playing. Phrase, Zo Alay cards or.ai cards. 
(Sc, at the cards); aganie at or of cards ; formerly; 
+ 01 the cards. ; an as 


, CARD. 
«7484 Mane. Paston Leff. 88x III. 314 Pleyng at the 
tabyllys, and schesse and cards. .ss02 Priny Purse Exp. 
Eliz. York (1830) 84 Item to-the Quenes grace .. for hure 
disporte at cardes this Crismas. 1589 Hay any IVork A iij b, 
Our brother Westchester had as line playe twentic. nobles 


. ina night, at Priemcero on the cards. 1661-2 Perys Diaz; 


13 Jan, My aunt Wight and my wife to cards. x699 B. E. 
Dist:.Cank. Crew, Knave-Noddy, a Game on the Cards. 
71g Du: For Jam, Iustruct.-. fit. (1841) I. 63:Spend no 
more precious time at Cards. -1775 Aznals of Gaming 86 
Every thing that can be done upon the cards by the most 
expert ‘jonenss. 1787 ‘T, JEFFERSON Cov. (1830) 95 After 
supper, cards; and after.cards, bed. 1826 J. Witson Woc?. 
Abr. xxv, While an occasional. evening away .. at an in. 
nocent and cheerful game at cards. 
2. In many fig. phrases arising out of the game: 
a. (in seve.) from technical terms of play. 
4 Card of ter: one that has ten pips, a ‘ten’; 
from its function in some game appears to come the 
phrase Zo face (brag) it out with a card of ten, 
i.e. to brag, put on a bold front. + Cooling card: 
app. a term of some unknown game, applied jig. 
or punningly to anything that ‘cools’ a person’s 
passion or enthusiasm. . } Pacing card: ? = card 
often. Leading card: a card which determines 
the ‘suit’ which must be played by those who 
follow the first player; 7g. ‘an example or pre- 
cedent’ (Dict. Cant. Crew 1690). Loose card (see 
quot.). ao 
1542 BrinkLow Cowt//, xix. (1874) 45 He shal haue fauor 
for his masters sake, or els brage it owt with a carde of x. 
1579 Lyty Luphines (Arb,) ros A certeine pamphlet which 
he termed a cooling carde for Philautus. 1580 /did. 320 All 
louers (he onelye excepted) are cooled with a carde of teene 
[tenne]. xg9r-Suans. 1 Hen. VI, v. iii. 84 There all is 
marr'd: there lies a scaling card, x600 Breton Pasguill’s 
Mad-cap (1626) D ij b, Feede their humours with a Card of 
Tenne. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe u. i. in Bullen O, Pé. (1884) 
IL. 37 For temper sake they must needs have a cooling 
carde plaid upon them. x62x A I Ausw, Conunons in 
Rushw, Aés#, Coé?, (1659) I. 5r God sent us a Cooling-card 
this year for that heat.” «1624 Be. M. Smrtu Seri. (1632) 
33 If yee [goe away] for these facing-cardes of multitudes 
or chaire, ynhappy are yee. 1683 ‘Irvon Way to Health 
474 Drunkenness being the leading Card toall Evils... 1690 
. EB, Dict, Cant. Crew, Cooling Card, cold comfort, no 
hope. _ 2706 Hearne Coffect, (1885) I’ 164 A great Duke 
(as a Leading Card) has subscrib’d 30,0002. 1820 Hoyde's 
Gaines Inipr. 49 Loose card, is a card of no value, and con- 
sequently, the properest to throw away. 
. b. Suze card: an expedient certain to attain 
its object ; a person whose agency, or the use of 
whose name, will ensure success. ‘Similarly with 
other adjs., as guod, safe, likely, doubtful, etc, and 
in phrases, to Alay one’s best card, to have played 
one’s last card, etc. ” 
1579 Lyty Zughues (1636) Aiv, A cleere conscience is a 
sure card. 1589 R, Harvey Plain Perc. 12 To get a sure 
card on their side, either calles for Iustice. 1605 Toyall 
Chev. v.ii.in Bullen O. P72. (1884) ILI. 343 Here’s Cavaliero 
Bowyer, Core and Nod..sound cards. 1649 Setoen Laws 
Eng. 1. xv. (1739) 28 It cannot be denied that the Pope and 
Kings were good Cards in those days. Jbid. xlvii. 78 The 
Bishop. .had pag Sis other Cards to shew but that of 
the Canon. 1690 BE. Dict. Cant, Crew, A sure Card,’ 
a trusty Tool, or Confiding Man. 179 J. Stevens Que- 
vedo’s Com, iVks, (709) 164 Is this the Service I am to ex- 
pect from you, Paul! f must turn a new Card. xg1x Brit: 
Apollo IL. No. 102, 3/2 Don Gimerack his last Card has, 
plaid. 1742 Fietpine ¥ Andrews w. iii, We have one sure 
card, which is to carry him before justice Frolick. 1955 
Youne Centaur 1. Wks. 1757 IV. 123 All their objections to 
Christianity seem to be no more, nor less, than playing the 
best card they have, ,1763 Fr. Brooxe Lady ¥. Mandeville 
in Barbauld &xit, Novelrsts (x820) XX VII. 23 Poor fellow! 
I pity him;, but marriage is his only card. x81x_WeLLING- 
ton Let. in Gur, Disd. VIII. 454 The Prince d’Aremberg 
-»is too great a Card to give up for the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz. x82 J. Beeincnam in Examiner 25 May 336/2, I 
have been called upon to play an anxious card in life. 1826 
Scotr /Voodst, II, xiv. 358 No card seemed to.turn up 
favourable to the royal cause. Dae ' 


* @. mod. slang. [app. suggested ‘by such expres- 
sions as sae card, etc.; see prec, ), applied to a. 
person, with -adj. (as Aowing, old, queer, etc.) 
indicating some eccentricity or peculiarity. -, 
1836 Dickens Sh, Boz 264!Hoppe) Mr. Thomas Potter whose 
great aim ‘it was to be considered as a ‘knowing card’. 1852 
+ Bleak H.W, 77 Butsuch an old card as this. 1873 Buack 
Pr Thule x. 151 You are the most romantic card I know.; 


d,. (in 42.) from the comparison of any enter- 


-prise to a game of cards, as Zo play one's cards +) 
Also Zo throw ox fling up one's | 


well, badly, ete. 
¢ards: to abandon a project. Zo show one’s cards: 
to reveal one’s plans, the extent of one’s resources. 
+ To have or go tn with good cards: to have good 
grounds for expecting success. > 7 cast or cont 
one's cards; to reckon- up- one’s: chances, “take 
stock of one’s: position. + Cards aid cards (see 
quot. 1584). See also Cur, Dean, SHUFFLE.vés.; 
“True. 7 - Se te oe a 
1577 Hotinsxep Chron, IV. 207 Choosing rather to die in’ 


cbattell Gf hap had'so cut.their.cards), xg8x Campion in. 


Confer. 11: (1584) Uiv, T would I might be suffered’to shewe 
.my cardes, * 1384 R. Scot Discov, Witcher.-xiv- viii, 317 
Calculating and casting his cards in this maner. - 7584 B. R. 
Herodotus xb, It was cardes and cardes betwene them, 


“the ‘one beyng full meete and quit with the other.- 2.1390 - 


Martowe Afassac. Paris i. ii; Since’ thou hast all the cards 


within thy hands. .deal thyselfa Kirig. 197 18¢ Pt. Ret. fr. - 


lll 


Parnass. wi, 1373 Let us caste our cards before wee goe, 
r62zz Quartes Argalus § P. (1678) 119 Amphialus. .trusting 
to his Cards. xézz Bacon Hex. V/I, They went in upon 
farre better Cardes to overthrow King Henry, then King 
Henry had to ouerthrow King Richard, 1638 Cuituincw, 
Relig. Prot. 1. ii. § 155. 114 There being nothing unwritten, 
which can goe in upon halfe so faire cards. 1645 QuARLES 
Sot, Recant. 11. 86 And let thy wisdome play Pad Cards with 
best advantage. 1664 J*Joddan F. w. 32 Our Cards we had 
both need to count and cast. 1688 W. Darren Jenatins no 
Phanat. 18 If I cannot oppose more weighty Reasons to the 
contrary, Ill fling up my Cards. ryz0 Subst. af Late Conf, 
3 The Cards run so much against him. 

@. On the cards, + out of the cards: within (o7 
outside) the range of probability. 

Ox the cards appears to mean with Dickens ‘liable to 
turn up’, as any thing in the game may when the cards are 
turned up. But it is very possible that the phrase origin. 
ated with Carromancy, when the cards were consulted as 
to'the issues of enterprises. Other sources haye also been 
conjectured. 

1813 Sin R. Witson Diary 11. 40 It is not out of the cards 
that we might do more, 1849 Dickens Dav. Coff. xi, ‘If 
in short, if anything turns up.” By way of going in for any- 
thing that might be on the cards, I call to mind that Mr. 
Micawber..composed a petition to the House of Commons. 
1832 — Bleak H. iv, It don’t come out altogether so plain 
as to please me, but it’s on the cards. 1865 Car.yLe vedi, 
G#. (1873) V. 303 Lest a scalade of Prag should be on the 
cards. 1868 Mint Engl, § /rel., It was on the cards whether 
Ireland should not belong to France. Afed, It was quite on 
the cards that he was to be raised to the Upper House. 

TI. 3. A map or plan; = Cuart 56.1 Ods. 

xsaz_R. THorne in Hakluyt Dévers Voy. (1582) Bivb, A 
little Mappe or Carde of the worlde. /d/¢. Cija, The first 
lande from the sayd beginning of the carde towarde the 
Orient is certaine Ilandes of the Canaries. 1553 Eprn 
Decades W. Ind, {Arb.) 45 Of the vniuersall carde & newe 
worlde. 1570 J. Campion in Arb, Garver I. 53 In our way 
to Scio, as you may plainly see by the Card. 1597 Even 
& Wities Hist. Trav. 231 Vf Ortelius generall Carde of 
the world be true. xgoz Burcurey Let. in Unton Corr. 88 
The best particular cardes of Normandie and Picardie. 
x602 SHaxs. Hawt. v. ii, 114. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. 
xxiii. § 46 (1873)246 Not only that general map of the world 
«. but many other more particular cards, x6s0 Futter 
Pisgah v. xx. 183 Such an elbow appears not in the late 
cardes of this country. 

tb. Card of the Sea, Mariner's Card or Sea 
Card; = Cuant sd.1 1b, Obs. 

3534 Lo. Berners Gold, Bh. M. Aurel. Rvij, What pro- 
fitte is it to the mariner to know the carde of the see. 1555 
Even Decades WW. nd, 1. x.(Arb.) 134 Manye of thosemappes 
which are commonly cauled the shipmans cardes or cardes 
of the sea. 1594 BLUNDEVIL E-verc. vil. xxvil. (ed. 7) 690 
‘The Mariners Card. .is none other thing but a description 
, :of the places that be in the Sea or in the land next adioyn- 
ing tothe Sea, as Points, Capes, Bayes. 1613 Purcuas Pilger. 
vut, ii, 729 Pirats.. robbing him .. forced him to sustaine 
himselfe with making of Sea-' 1649 G. Dantet 77in- 
arch., Rich. I, cccx, Harry..by his Card knew how farr 
on His Voyage he might be. 36/8 Paiuurs, Card, a Sea- 
Map .. Vulgarly so called for Chart. 1721-2800 in 
[Not in OUNSON.) : . : 

4, The circular piece of stiff paper on which 
the 32 points are marked in the mariner’s com- 
pass. 

16th c, quotations are doubtful since they may belong 
rather to 3b ‘chart’, Possibly the compass-card was at 
first so called rather because it was regarded as a sort of 
* chart’ than on account of its material. 

[xsss Even Decades W. Jad. 11. vu. (Arb.) 127 Knowleage 
of the sea carde & compasse.] 2605 Suaxs. JZacb. 1. iti, 
x7 All the Quarters that they know I’ th’ Ship-mans Card. 
1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1700) 140 What Seaman casts 
away his Card, because it has four and twenty Points of the 
Compass? 29732 Pore Zss. Aan 1. 98 On Life’s vast ocean 
diversely we sail, Reason the card, but Passion is the gale. 
x75t Campers Cycd. s.v. Contfass, The flower de lis, 
wherewith all nations still distinguish the north point of the 
card, - 1770 Phil, Trans. LX. 133 At noon it {the Scilly 
light-house] bore directly north by true card, 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk, 
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1394 Hooxer Lecd, Pol. 1. (1617) 5 That Law. .is the Card 
to.guide the World by. 2636 Featty Clavis Afyst. xxix. 
382 Let us.. carefully steere by the Card of God’s word. 
wx7o3 Burnitt On N. 7, 2 Peter ii. Pref, Our apostle .. 
recommended the ‘holy scriptures to us..as our card and 
compass. 1786 Burns Jo Afount. Daisy vii. 39 Unskilful 
he to note the card Of prudent lore. . 
_ @ Zo speak by the card; to express oneself with 
care and nicety; to be exact to a point. 

160z SHaks, Hau, v. i. 149 Wee must speake by the Carde, 
or equiuocation will yndoe vs. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 
TV. 315, I speak by the card in order to avoid entangle- 
ment of words, ; - 

TID. 5: gex. A flat piece of stiff paper or thia 
pasteboard, usually rectangular ;*used as a surface 
to write‘or draw upon, or for other purposes. 

r6ro G. Firercuer Christ's Vict. 1. xv, There hung the .. 
Card Where good and bad and life and death were painted. 
2622 Peacnam Comp. Gentil, xiii. (1634) 129 My booke. .will 
teach you the use of colours for-Limning... the manner of 
preparing your card. x72z4 Swirr Dragier’s Leta. iit, (x724) 
VI. 415 If we are driven to the expedient of a sealed card 
[i.e. as a substitute for coin]. 1828 Soutney ZA. A. Cun- 
ningham, Thou ..didst wilfully Publish upon a card, as 
Robert Southey’s, A face,.as like Tom Fool’s. fod. Cards 
bearing-the names of the prize-winners are affixed to the 
successful exhibits. - a = a2 ‘ 

6. In many specific applications (in most” of 
which small Size, not. greatly exceeding. that of a 


-playing card, is implied) : : 


a. A small sheet on which ‘arletter or message 


CARD. 


may be written; hence formerly a short letter, 
note, or message, whether literally on a card or 
otherwise. Recently the use of actual cards for 
this purpose has been revived, whence Posv-carp 
(in U.S. postal card). So message-card, correspond- 
ence-card. 


1996 Coise Penelope (1880) 173 With scoffing cardes she 
doth vs load. 178: Cowper Lez. to Newton 4 Oct., Send 
Dr. Johnson ..my poems, accompanied with a handsome 
card, 1784 — Task 11. 384 Never at his books Or with his 
pen, save when he scrawls a card. 1797 Eneyel. Brit. VU. 
432/2 These ..are to be noted down. upon a Jarge mes 
sage-card, 1873 MorLey Rousseau 11. 289 Hume was the 
friend of Walpole, and had given Rousseau a card of in- 
troduction to him. Afod. Send me a card to let me know 
of gl arrival. I'll drop you a card when I hear fromhim. 

. conveying an invitation to a party, a ball, 
etc.; or serving as a ticket of admission to an 
exhibition or entertainment, as evidence of mem- 
bership in a society ; or the like. 

1771 SMOLLETT Husiph. Cl. (1815) 80, I can’t resist the 
curiosity I have to know if you received a card on this oc- 
casion? 1824 Byrox ¥xazxvi. Ixix, All country gentlemen 
.. May drop in without cards. 1876 World V. No. 114. 17 
Astonished by an invitation to dinner, which she declines, 
and then by cards for parties, which she refuses, J/od. Adut. 
House to be sold.. Cards to view may be obtained of the 
nuctioneer. 


@. bearing a person’s written or printed name, 
or name and address. More fully with prefixed 
sb, indicating the special purpose, as (a Vésiting 
card: used chiefly for presentation on making a 
eall, or to be left in token that a call has been 
made. Phrase, Zo /eave @ card on (a person). 
(6) Wedding cards: bearing the names of the 
bride and bridegroom, and sent as a notification of 
the wedding. (c) Business card: see BUSINESS 24. 

1795 S. Rocers Hords for Als. Siddons 51 A thousand 
cards a day at doorsto leave. 1848 ‘FHackrray Bk. of Snobs 
xxviii. (1..) Our first cards were to Carabas House. — Man. 
Fairy \11. 178 (Hoppe) ‘The Scape tradesmen .. left their 
cards, and were eager to supply the new household. 2885 
O. W. Houmes Poems 160 Brattle Street and ‘I'emple Place 
Were interchanging cards! x836 Emrrson Ang. Jradts vi, 
Manners Wks, (Bohn) I. 47 If he (an Englishman] give 
you his private address on a card, it is like an avowal of 
friendship. Jfod. He called, and sent up his card. 

d. with defining sbs. prefixed, as birthday, 
Christmas, Easter, New Year cards, printed with 
ornamental designs, etc. to be sent (on the occa- 
sions indicated) as an expression of compliments 
or good wishes ; co/lecting cards, on which small 
donations received by collection for charitable in- 
stitutions are recorded ; menu cards, etc. 

@ 1869 E. Garretr Occup, Retired Life vii. 133 A Christ. 
mas card gives as much delight as a Christmas-box, 

e. A programme, official or not, of the ‘events’ 
at races, regattas, and the like. 

fod, Here's the c’rect card, sir! 

7. trans, U.S. A published note, containing a 
short statement, request, explanation, or the like. 
( Webster.) 

1887 Chr, Leader 21 July 462 When news reached the 


saloon keepers that a prohibitory law had been passed, they 
published the following card: ‘To all prohibitionists,’ etc. 


8. A large rectangular piece of pasteboard con- 
taining an advertisement, or the like, for placing 
in a window, hanging on a wall, etc. So w7xdow- 
card, show-card, etc. 

9. Comm. (mote fully pattern-card, sample-card): 
Sometimes simply a sheet of pasteboard, some- 
times an elaborate contrivance resembling a port- 
folio, on which samples of manufactured articles 
are fastened for exhibition to customers, 


10. Afech. One of the perforated pasteboards or 
sheet metal plates in the Jacquard attachments to 
looms for weaving figured fabrics. 

83x G, Porter Silt Manuf. 252 Figure weaving. .These 
fixed cards thus become substitutes for the intermediate 
blank spaces on the revolving cardslips. 1859 Lneyel. Brit. 
XIIL. 143 Since 1841. .scarcely a machine has been worked 
without the ornaments being applied by means of cards. 

Ti. slang or collog. ‘The card’: = ‘the correct 
thing’, the TICKET, q. v. 

x8sr Maynew Lond. Lad. Il. 47 (Hoppe) I’ve got 10s, 
often for a great coat, and higher and lower .. but tos. is 
about the card for a good thing. 

IV. atirtb. and Comd. 

12. atirib. with prefixed numeral in names of 

games (sense 1), as ¢hvee-card monte, trick, five- 
“card, eight-card cribbage: see the sbs. - * 

18. General combs., ‘as (sense 1 b) .card-castle, 
-house ; (sense 2) card assembly, box, -cheat, -cheat- 
ing, -maker, -making, -meeting, -party, -player, 
-playing;-roont,-table; card-devoted adj. ; (sense 6 c) 
card-basket, -tray. : 

gsr SMOLLETT Per, Pie. (1779) IIL. Ixxxiii, 285 Our_hera 
“forthwith repaired toa *card-assembly. 1829 Cartyie Afise. 
(1857) II, 76 A mere intellectual *card-castle. 1859 Sata Tz. 
round Clock 153 Skittle sharps, *card-cheats, ‘duffers’ and 
xing droppers. 1608-Dexker Belman Lond, Wks. 1884-5 
IIT. rar This *card-cheating. .is called Batt fowling.. .x784 
Cowver Task wv. 229 Sit pupils in the school Of *card-de- 
voted time, x824 Miss Mrrrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 14 


CARD. 


Knocking down the rest of the line like a‘nest of *card- 
houses. 1564 J. RasTec. Confut, Fewell’s Serm, 2 *Karde- 
makers, tapsters, gailers, 1694 Lutrrety Brief Kel. (1857) 
III. 38x°Mr. Whitfeild, the late kings cardmaker. 1732 
Berxecey Alciphr. 11. §2 This idle amusement [gaming] 
employs the card-maker. r7gr Cuampers Cycel. s.v. Cards, 
The great letters, in our old manuscripis .. are apparently 
done by the illuminers after this method of *card-making: 
1824 Miss Mirrorp Iiddage Ser. t. (1863) 196 He belonged 
. to every *card-mecting of decent gentility. 1777 Jounsox 
in Boswed? 11. 574, Tadvised Mrs. Thrale who has no*card- 
parties at her house, to give sweetmeats, and such good 
things, in an evening. 1840 Marrvat Poor Yack li, She.. 
was considered quite a catch at card-parties. 1389 Hay any 
Work Aiijb, What, a bishop such a *cardplaier? 1816 
Sincer A7s?. Cards 38 Ferdinand V... promulgated more 
severe laws and penaltiesagainst Card-players. 1377 Nortu- 
arooke Dicing (1843) 142 What say you to *carde playing? 
3848 Macaunay Hist. Lng. 1. 255 Most of the time which 
he could save.. was spent in racing, cardplaying, and cock- 
fighting. 1876 Geo, Extor Daz. Der. 1. atx Who is that 
standing near the *card-roomdoor? 1713 ADDISON Guardian 
No. 120 (Jod.) There is nothing that wears out a fine face 
like the vigils of the*cardtable. 1785 Cowrer Let, fo Vew- 
fon 19 Mar., The card-table, .is covered with green baize. 

14. Special combs.: card-case, a case for carry- 
ing visiting cards; card-catalogue, a catalogue 
(of a library, ete.) in which each item is entered on 
a separate card; + card-conny-catching, } card- 
gospeller, vozce-zds. (see quots.); teard-holder, 
one who holds the cards fora great personage while 
he is playing; also fig.; ‘+ card-man (see 3), a 
maker of maps or charts; card-match, 2 piece 
of card dipped in melted sulphur ; also /ig.; card- 
money, money allowed a person to enable him 
to play cards; card-paper =CARDBOARD ; card- 
press, a small press for printing cards; card- 
rack, a rack for holding business or visiting cards ; 
eard-sharper, one who makes a trade of cheating 
at cards ; card-sharping, the practices of a card- 
sharper; {+ card-work. Also CarDBoaRD. 

1835 Marrvat Olla Podr, viii, Again drawing out his 
*card-case, 1870 Miss Batocman #. Lynne I. xiv. 235 
Margaret took out her card-case. 1878 H. Stevens (of Ver- 
mont) (¢/#/e) Photo- Bibliography, ora word on printed *Card 
Catalogues of old rare beautiful and costly books. .Six sample 
Cards of the proposed Titles, rg9z Greene Def Conny- 
catch, Wks. 1881-3 XI. 76 Let mec vse it for an excuse of 
our *Card Conny-catching: for when wee meet a country 
Farmer with a full purse, a miscrable miser .. we hold ita 
deuotion to make him a Conny, in that he is a Caterpillar 
to others. 1550 Latimer Serm. Stamford 1. 269 Among 
SO great a number of gospellers, some are *card-gospellers, 
some are dice-gospellers, some pot-gospellers. ax6s9 Os- 
Born Jssex's Death Wks. (1673)677 With what Circumspec- 
tion Princes ought to play their Game, since Counsellors 
their *Card-holders, are not seldome Cheaters. 624 Liste 
Du Bartas 92 The poet followeth Mercator, Ortelius and 
the common opinion of the *Cardmen of our times, 1673 
(R. Leicu] Zransp. Reh. 102 Crying Chimney Sweep, 
Ay, or *Card-Matches and Save-alls. 1730 Frevpinc 7am 
Thumb ut, vi, Where are those eyes, those card-matches of 
love. 1760in Hone Lvery-day Bk, 11, 1628 Two of the lady's 
servants. .agreed..to dispose ofthe *card money, 2858 Lp, 
Sr. Leonarns Handy Bk. Prop. Law xvii. 124 For. .orna- 
ments of her peas pocket-money, card-money, charities, 
or anyother objects, 19777 Munce in Phil. Trans. LXVIL, 
336 There must..be two other circular pieces of *card-paper 
cut out. x830 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser, 1. (1863) 260 A 
house of card-paper would be the solider refuge. 1826 /did. 
Ser. 11, (1863) 342 Painted shells and roses..on *card-racks 
and hand-screens, 1859 SALA 7w. round Clock 336 German 
swindlers and *card-sharpers, 1887 Enna LyALt Donovan 
xvi, 183 Beware of pickpockets and cardsharpers dressed as 
gentlemen. 1870 Daily News 20 Apr., Two men.. were 
charged with..*card-sharping in a railway carriage. 1653 
H. Cogan Pritto's Trav. xxxix, (x663) 157, 12 Ballisters of 
the wood of Camphire .. wreathed about with silver in the 
fashion of *Card-work. 


+t Card, sb.3 ‘Obs. Sec also Cnarp, [a.F. carde, 
in same sense; ef. Sp. cardo, lit. ‘thistle’, used asa 
name of the artichoke, from its thistle-like flower.] 
a. The tender central leaf-stalk of the Artichoke, 


Cynara Scolynus, blanched for table use. b. | 


The prepared midrib of a variety of white beet. 
1688 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 205 If you would have them 
abound in fair cards, you must keep them wel! hous'd. 29704 
Collect. Voy. § Trav. VIL. 34/1 They pare it like a Lettice, 
or Artichoke Card. 2727 Brantey Faun. Dict., Cardes: 
They are of two Sorts, viz. Cardes of Beet and Cardes of 
Artichoke; those of the Beet are .. the Stalksor Ribs. 


+ Card, 56.4 Obs. (Cf. Cuan, also ‘ Cardi, Sc., 
a kind of trout found in Lochleven, probably the 
char’ (Jam.).] Some sort of fish.. Ee 

c1640,J. Suvtir Hundr. Berkeley (188s) 319 A Cod, a Card. 

Card (kira), v1 Also 4 karde, § cardyn. 
[f. Carp sd.1, or, perhaps, rather a..F. carder; in 
our quots. the vb. appears earlier than the sb.]  ‘ 
.. 1, rans. To prepare wool, tow, etc., for spinning, 
by combing out impurities and parting.and straight- 
ening the fibres with a card. Also with owé, and 
absol. Also,’ To dress cloth with: tensels or 
cards (ods.); see Carp sd.) 2, To remove (im- 
purities) from flax, etc. with cards (ods.). = 


1393 LancL. P. P/, C.x, 80 Bobe to karde and to kembe. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 62 Cardyn.wolle, carfo. 1447 Boxen- 
HAM Seyiztty's Gasp 294 To spynnyn and cardyn she hadde 
no shame. x93 Even Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) at The men 

- spinne and cardeand make clothe. 
Hush. W586) 39 Some use agayne to carde of the knoppes 


15977 Goocs Heresbach's . 
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fof flax] with an iron Combe. 166r Hickertneity Fa- 
maica 31 The Natives, card out this Rind intoa kind of 
course Tow, 21687 Perry Pol. Arith. (2690) 19 Cloth must 
be cheaper made, when one Cards, another Spins, another 
Weaves, 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. (R.) These card the short, 
those comb the longer flake. 1804 Ears. Laupern. Prd/, 
Wealth (4819) App. 409 Machines which at once clean, card, 
and reduce the cotton into a state adapted for spinning. 
Jig: 3377 Lasau. P. Pl. B. x, 28 Wisdome and witte now 
is nou3t worth a carse, But if it be carded with coueytiseas 
clotheres kemben here wolle. 1786 Burns I*As. YT, 45, 1 
inclose you two poems I have carded and spun since I past 
Glenbuck. ff ¥ . 

b. transf. Said of bees and spiders. Also, -70 
card wp (dial.): see quot. 

1608 Lorsen. Serpents 786 As for separating, dividing, 
picking, carding, or suting their stuffe, they [a kind of 
spiders] are very bunglers to the first ‘mentioned. 1829 
Family Libr. 1.70 The bees. .carded it with their feet into 
afelted mass. 1876 Afid. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.) s.v., To 
‘card up’ a hearthstone is..merely to separate and remove 
the ashes and cinders. To ‘card up’ a room means, to put 
it generally to rights, 

72. To stir and mix with cards (sce quot. 1607) ; 
to stir together, to mix. Obs. 

rox G. Fretcuer Russe Coos, (1857) 92 They drinke 
milke or warme blood, and for the most part carde them 
both together. 1392 Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl, Alisc. 
(Math,) I]. 241 You Tom Tapster. .carde your beere. .halfe 
smal & halfe strong. 1607 Torseu. Four-/. Beasts 277 
As for his diet, let 1t be warm mashes, sodden wheat and 
hay, thoroughly carded with a pair of Wool-cards, 1635 
Pacirr Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 133 Wine, carded to- 
gether with a little warme water. % 

Jig. 1897 Suaxs. 2 Hex. JV’, 1. ii. 62 The skipping King... 
carded his State, Mingled his Royaltie with Carping Fooles. 
1627 Fevtuam Resolves u. xliii, Calm discussions do card 
affections into one another. 

+3. To.comb or cleanse (of impurities). Ods. 

1612 SHELTON Quix. 1. vi. 1. 42 ’Tis necessary that this 
Book be carded and purged of certain base things. 

4, To scratch or tear the flesh with a wool-card 
or similar instrument, as a method of torture. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (x852) 74. For cardynge of hare 
mayde wyth a payer of carddes soche as doth carde wolle 
with-alle. 1603 Frorto Alontaignue (1634) 393 With Cardes 
and Teazels. .he made him to be carded..untill he died of 
it. 1827 0. Rev, XXXV. 87 On the overthrow of his party 
he was taken prisoner, and carded to death. 2881 W. EE. 
Forster in Standard 25 Jan., ‘Card’ him—that is to say, 
an iron comb used for agricultural purposes is applied to 
the man’s naked body. : 

5. Sc. ‘To scold sharply’ (Jamieson). [ef. Sp. 
cardar ‘to reprimand severely’, carda ‘a severe 
reprimand ’.] : 

Card, (kaid), v.2 [f. Carp s,2] 

+1. dutr. To play at cards; to play one’s cards. 
Also, to card tt. To card a rest: to set up aREST 
(in Primero) ; fs. to stand to one’s point. 

1548 Latiner Ser. Ploughers (1868) 25 ‘Thei hauke, thei 
hunt, thei card, thei dyce. 1623 Suertey 77av, 136 Youshall 
hazard to Card ill, that play to please one by displeasing 
another, @ 3617 Bayne On Haat 1. (1658) 166 pay hat live 
revelling, carding, dicing. x 097, Herwoop Royal King uti. 
Wks. 1874VL. 32 Will you card A rest for this? 1728 Fircpinc 
Love in sev. Masks Wks. 1775 1. 42 Lasses, that sleep all 
the morning, dress all the afternoon, and card it all night. 
1766 Anstey Bath Guide xiv. 6 Brother Simkin’s grown a 
Rakehell, Cards and dances ev’ry Day. 

+b. zrans. To card away. 

3620 J. Dyke Divers Sel. Serm. (x640) 169 It may bee 

they card and dice it [their trouble] away. ~ 


2. trans. (WU. S.) To send a message by post-card 
to a.person. Cf, WIRE v. 

3878 in Netusfager, Fulcitus carded almost daily his friend 
Ruisseaux. 1880 ( frou @ letter) Will you card to me here 
an answer to my friend the professor's question? - 

8. To fix ona card, (Frequent colloq, in trades 
where pattern-cards are used: see Cann 56,2 9.) 


1884 Harper's Afag.Oct. 522/2 Theyare carded, and boxed 
in cotton-weool. : 


Cardakew, var. of Carnrcu, Obs. 

|| Caydamine (ka:deeminé, ki-diimain). Bod. 
[mod.Lat. (Linnzeus), a. Gr. xapdapivn some cress- 
like plant, f. xdpSapoy cress: cf: F. cardamine.] 
A genus of cruciferous plants, including the com- 
mon Lady-smock or Cuckoo-flower (C. pratensis) ; 
Meadow-cress. - . . , 

1753in Cnamnens Cyc?. Supp. 1875 Vite Tweed 27 The 
slender cardamine, first lilac hued, ‘Then growing white and 


pure, 1882 Garden 22 Apr, 284/1 A regular bed of lovely 
pink Cardamine. : 


Cardamom (kisdimgm). Forms: 6-8 car- 
damome, 7 -dumome, -damony, -damon(e, ( 


‘cardemon), 7-9 cardamum, 7- cardamom, fad. 
L, cardamodmum, a° Gr. xapidpwpov, f. xapdapov , 


cress +@uwpoy AMomuM; ef, F. cardamome.) 


“A spice consisting of the seed-capsules of various 


species -of momune and L£ictiaria (N.O. Zingi- 
heracee), natives:of the East Indies and China; 


used in-medicine as a stomachic, and also for. 
flavouring sauces and curries.. (Rarely applied to - 


the plant from which the spice is obtained.) “The 


only kind included in the British pharmacopoeia _ 


is the Malabar cardamom, obtained from 2. Car- 
damomum. . Also occas. applied ‘to. the cap- 
sules of 4. A/elegueita of Western Africa, usually 


_ called Grains of Paradise. 
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(1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xxxiil: (1493) 623 
Cardomomum helpyth ayenst wamblyng and indygnacyon 
of the stomak.] 1553 Even reat, New Ind. (Arb.)-15 
' There begin spyces to be found as ginger .. Cardamome, 
Cassia. 599 Laxcuam Gard. Health (1633) 122 Car- 
damom, or Graines of Paradise, are good to be drunke 
against the falling sicknesse. xgr2 tr. Pomed’s Hist. Drugs 
I. 2x The lesser Cardamome is enclos’d in a Pod of the 
Length of a Child’s Finger. 1799 Sourney Nondesc>. iii, 
Wks. III. 63 Give Boreas the wind-cholic, til! he roar For 
cardamum, 1841 Evpuinstoxe Hist. fadia 1.11 Pepper and 
cardamums grow in abundance on the western coast. 1870 
Yeats Nat. L/ist. Comm. 151 Cardamoms are shipped to 
this country from Ceylon. ' 
attrib, 1789 W. Bucuan Dom, Aled. (1790) 183 Powdered 
cardamum seeds. 1883 4 thenzu 21 July 735/t Cardamom 
gardens in Coorg. i. 

+ Cardanic. Afath. Obs. Pertaining to Car- 
dan, an Italian mathematician of the 16th c. 
Cardanic equation: a cubic equation (for which 
Caidan discovered a general method of solution). 

1684 Phil, Traus. XIV. 575 A cardanick Equation. 

Cardboard. [f. Carp sb.2+Boanp.] Paste- 
board of the thickness of card, for cutting cards 
from, or for making boxes and the like. Also 
attrib, in cardboard box, etc. 

1858 in Simmonps. 1863 Wynter Subtle Brains 309 The 
rooms in which the portraits are gummed on cardboard and 
packed up. 1879 Print. Trades Frui. xxvur. 16 They 
are printed on stout, fine cardboard. ; 

Carde. Obs. Some fabric anciently used for 
canopies, curtains, and linings. The explanation 
in quot. 1882 does not suit quot. 1295, which in- .. 
dicates a linen material. 

(295 Du Cancer s.v., Visitatio Thesauraria §. Pauli Lond. 
. linea una Carda Indici coloris. .similiter Carda Inda cum 
zona defilo,. Unum velum Quadragesimale de Carde croceo 
et Indico. 1396 Alen. Ripon (Surtees) ILI. 124 In card emp. 
pro coopertorio Corporis Xpi. in die Corporis Xpi. 2s. 1401 
Will of Furnenx (Somerset Ho.) Gounam denigro Burneto 
dupplicat cum Carde.}] 1426 22,4. IVills (1882) 76 A blewe 
bedde of Tapecery..& a sclour with curteyns of carde. [1882 
bats rity sacl Dict., Carda, Carduus, an inferior silk, sup-. 
posed to have been made of the coarse outer filaments of 
cocoons, probably used for linings. Fourpence an ell was 
pad in 1278 for 119 ells of carda, for thirty-four surcoats to 

e used in a tournament.] 

Carde, perhaps = CaRpER. 
Carp sf.2 2c, 

1572 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxf. 341 No fuller. .may 
kepe..in their houses journeymen, otherwise called cardes. 

+Cardecu. Ols. Also y cardicue, -akew, 
~ecue, -ekue, -eque, -ecew, -escue. [a.F. guart 
d@’éeu quarter of an deze (usually englished ‘crown’).] 
An old French silver coin, worth + of the gold ¢cz, 
or r§ sous tonrnois. 

In 1580, when the silver guart d'deve was first struck, the 
value of the gold ¢cu is said to have been about 8/6 (see 
Larousse s.v. Ze), whence the cardecu would be worth 
about 2/r} by a gold standard. English writers of rzth c. 
make it=about 1/6. “re 

x605 Tryall Chev. i. i. in Bullen O. 72, (1884) IIT. 305 
There’s a Cardicue to wash downe melancholy. 1606 Citar. 
Man AZons. D'Olive Plays (1873) I, 202, |_could neuer yet - 
finger one Cardicuc of her bountie, 1611 Corvat Craditics 
Go, I compounded with them fora cardakew., 1662 Futter 
Worthies 1.95 In the Court of France, the Kings Jester 
moved to have ..a Cardescue of every one who carried a 
Watch about him, and cared not how he employed his Time, 
1727 W. Mature Vag. Man's Comp, 236 iver .. Old Car- 
decus. .value 15, 6d, 1 farthing. 1819 Scott Jvanhoe xxii, 
The bunch of them were not worth a cardecu. : 

Carded (ka-ded), Apl. a. [f. Card v. + -ED.] 

L. Dressed with a card, or by a carding machine. 

1847 Boorve ZBrev. Health ceclxx. 119 Stuffe it with 
carded wolle or cotton, 1858 Loner, Af, Standish we 44 
The carded wool like a snow-drift Piled at her knee, 

2, Supplied or furnished with a card. 

rs21 Test, Ebor, (Surtees) V. x40 My cardyd and my best 
compass. see . 

+ 3. Mixed, or adulterated by mixing. Also /Zg, 

1596 Nasune Saffron Walden 99 Being constrained to bee 
take him to carded ale. @x625 FLercHer [Vom Prise Vv, 
iy. (R.) Mine is, Such a strange carded cunningness. 1626 
Bacon Sy/va § 46 To be drunk cither alone or Carded with 
some other Beer, ; 

{| Cardel. Also kardel. [nd. Du. hardeel, guar- 
deel. A hogshead containing in 17th c, 64 gallons, 
used in the Dutch whaling trade. See QuARDEEL, 

1694 Ace. Sev, Late Voy, (1712) 11,178 The Train-oyl runs 
into the Warehouse into a Vatt, whereout they fill it into 
Cardels or Vessels..A Cardel or Hogshead holds 64 Gallons, 
Jbid, 1x Cutting the great pieces of fat into lesser pieces, 
to fill our Kardels with them. 1857 Polar Seas § Regions 
(ed. 20) 46x The Dutch. took 57,590 whales, yielding 
3,105,596 quardeelen of oil... A’quardecl of oil contains .. 
from 77 to 90 imperial standard gallons. 

Cardenal, -ale, -all, obs, ff. Carpinat. 

Carder1.(kivide1). [f. Carp v1+-Er}.] 

1. One who cards wool, etc.; one who attends 
to a carding machine. oe 

exqso Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker_ 692 Carfetrix, a carder. 

- 1514 Act 6 Hen, VIL, ix. § 1 The Carder and Spinner to 
deliver.. Yarn of the same Wooll. 16:3 Suans. Hen. VIS, 
1. ii, 33 The Clothiers. .haue put off The Spinsters, Carders, 
Fullers, Weauers. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6380/13 Charles 
Banton. .Spinner and Carder, .1862 Athenzunt 30 Aug. 
265 Potters, grinders, carders, hacklers. <3 

b. A species of wild bee, Bombus mascorum ; 
so ‘called from its tearing moss into shreds .for 
the construction of its nest.- Cf. Carp v.11 b. 


But cf. Carrn, 
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1864 H. Mitrer: Sch. §& Schat. (1858) 68 There were the 
buff-coloured carders, that erected over their honey-jars 
domes of moss. 1868 Woop Homes without H, xxiv. 463 
Carder Bees. .prepare the materials for their nest in a man- 
ner similar to that. employed in carding cotton-wool, 

2. See quot. Cf. Carp a1 4, ee 

1812 Gent, Mag. Mar. 282/2 Persons who call themselves 
Carders,-from the instrument they use (a woo! card) to en- 
force compliance with their demands for the regulation of 
the price of land [in Ireland]. 2833 Man. Enceworrx 
Love § £. 1. iii. (D.) Carders and thrashers, and oak-boys, 
and white boys, and peep o’ day boys. 

+Cardex2, Obs. Also 6 cardar. [f. Carp 2.2 
+-ER.] A card-player. 

e1830 Hickescorner in Singer Hist. Cards agr Walk. 
ers by nyght .. and joly carders, zg80 Lupron Sigudle 94 
There is not one dicer nor yet carder in all our countrey, 
171a' Srae.e Sfect, No. 308 2 6 The Carders.. never begin 
to play till the French-Dances are finished. 

Cardia. Anat. [Gr. apdia heart, also ¢ car- 
diac orifice of the stomach’ (Liddell and Scott) ; 
so in mod.F.] The upper or cardiac orifice of 
the’stomach, where the cesophagus enters it. 

1782 W. Heperpen Con, xxv. (1806) 140 From the fauces 
to the cardia. 188 Huxrey Cray-/ish ii. 52 In a man’s 
stomach the opening by which the gullet communicates 
with the stomach is called Cardia. 

Cardiac (kiudixk), a, (and 5d.) - Forms: 5 
cardiake, 7 -aque, -acke, 7-8 -ack, 8- cardiac, 
[a. F. cardiaque of the heart, ad. L. cardiacus, 
a. Gr. wapiiands, f. rapdia heart.] 

A. aay. 

1. Of or pertaining to the heart, anatomically, 

physiologically, or pathologically. + Cardiac 
passion (L, cardiaca passio|: ‘an old name for 
cardialgia or heartburn’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); but 
app. org. palpitation of the heart. 
_ 2602 Hottanp Pliny IY. 133 The Cardiacke passion, which 
is a feéblenesse and trembling of the heart. 629 CHAPMAN 
Fuvenal v. 65 His longing friend. .blown in fume up with a 
cardiack fit. 1726 Monro Anat. Nerves (1741) 74 The Car- 
diac Nerves, 1810 Encycd, Brit.(ed. 4) V. Tyr Cardial ia... 
better known by the name of cardiac passion, or heartburn. 
1835-6 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1. 192/r The cardiac arteries arise 
from the aorta close to its origin, 1883 Nature 15 Mar. 
468 The cardiac action became stronger. 

2. ‘ Applied to medicines supposed to invigorate 
the heart’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); cordial, strengthening. 

166x Everyn Prusetfug. Misc. i, (t805) 241 Strawberries, 
whose very leaves ,. emit a cardiaque & most refreshing 
halitus, 7x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 77 Whatsosver raises 
the Spirits, and gives sudden Strength. .is term’d Cardiack, 
or Cordial, as comforting the Heart. 1744 BerKEtey Sivis 
§ 64 The stomachick, cardiack, and diuretick qualities of 
this fountain. 1807 in G, Grecory Dict. Arts. 
= Pertaining to or affected with disease of the 

eart. 

1748 tr. Vegedins’ parvig Horses 50 Such [Horses] as 
have the Head-ach, or the Staggers, or are mad or are car- 
diac. 1856 Kane Avct, Expi, Il. 30 We both suffered 
from cardiac symptoms. 5 . 

4. Anat. Distinctive epithet of the upper orifice 
of the stomach ; hence applied to the correspond- 
ing end or region 6f the stomach, or to some 
organ connected with it. Cf. Carpia, 

1843 J. Witison tr. Swedenborg’s Anim. Kinga, 1. ii. 70 
The cardiac orifice guards the stomach. 1866 Huxizy 
Phys, vi. (2869) 266 Its {the stomach’s] left end is produced 
into an enlargement which, because it is on the heart side 
of the body, is called the cardiac dilatation. ‘The opening 
of the gullet into the stomach, termed the cardiac aperture. 

5. Heart-shaped (in cardiac wheel = HBART-OAM). 

15 lai 

» Sd, 


+1. A disease or affection of the heart, or re- 
ferred to the heart ; ? = cardiac passion (see A. 1). 
_cxqgo Destr. Ferus., Addit, MS. 10036, f. 29 Suche joie 
Titus gan undretake, That him toke a cardiake, 1468 
Medulla in Cath, Angi. 54 Cardiaca; ke pe morbus, 
acardyake, 1483 Cath, Angi, 54 A Cardiakylle or cardiake, 
cardia, cardiaca. ~ 

2. A medicine supposed to stimulate the heart, 
acordial. Also jig. © 

1746 BERKELEY 27d Let, Tar-water § 6 This medicine of 
tar-water worketh..as a,.cardiac. ,x803 AZan i Moon 
(804) 65 No. 9 How many cardiacs has the fertile invention 
of modern dramatists mixed up. .to please an audience? © 

| Cardivaca. Obs. (Lat.; short for cardiaca 
passio,| = cardiac passion; see CARDIAO A. I. 

¢x375 ? Barnour St. Margarete 10 Vertuyse. .Agayne ane 
ql, callyt cardiaca, x1g6r Hortysuse How. Azoth. 19 b, 
Cardiaca is a disease of trembling of the harte. 
~ 't Cardi‘acal, a. ? Os. Also 5 cardyacle, 7 
cardiacell, [f. as CARDIAC+-AL.] : 

1. = Canptao A. 1, 

1447 Boxennam Seyxtys (2835) 9 The cardyacle passyoun. 
x620 Venner Via Recta vii, eee The Cardiacall Pession 
Proceeding of choler. 1656 in Biounr Glossogr. 

2. = Carprao A. 2. . eats: 

1620 VENNER Via Recta vi. 106 Cardiacall medicines. r727 
Braptey Jan, Dict, s.v. Bezoar Sione, The great cardiacal 
virtues with which the Bezoar is endowed, ; 
~8. = Carpio A. 3. - 7 

748 tr. Vegetins' Distemp, Horses 135 They. .tum.mad, 
lurious, phrensical, and cardiacal, : a 


Candice. “A precious:stone in the shape of a 

eart. 

2730-6 in Battry. 1778 inAsu. 2846'In Wi . 
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“+ Gardiacle. Obs. Also 4 cardiakill, 5 -kyll, 

cardyakyli(e. [ad. L. cardiaca, OF, cardiaque, 
. perth. with excrescent -/e as in chronicle, treacle 

(OF: triacle from L, thériaca), assimilated to sbs. 
_in -acle.] = CarDiaoa, cardiac passion. . 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xx. 8x Coughes, and cardiacales, 

crampes, and tothaches, ¢1386 Cuaucer Pardoneres Prol. 
T. 27, I have almost y-caught a cardiacle. 1398 Trevisa 
arth, De P. R. vit. xxxii. (x495) 246 There is dowble 
maner of Cardiacle. ¢x48s Digdy Afysé. (1882) m1. 1363 Pe 
Tentyll Jelopher a-zens be cardyakylles wrech. 

Cardiagraphy, erron. f. CARDIOGRAPHY, 

Cardial (kiadiil), a. vere. [f. Gr. xapdi-a heart 

+-AL; etymologically irregular.] Pertaining to 
the heart ; = Carpiac A. §. 

x868 Duncan Jusect. World Introd, 141 The cardial por- 
tion of the dorsal vessel, 1887 Sara in /dust. Lond, News 

Apr. 4o2 Everyone whose cardial arrangements are not as 
fart as the nether millstone. 

- Cardialgic (kaidijeldgik), a. [ad. Gr. xap- 
Biadryucds ; cf. F. cardialoique: see prec.] 

L. Pertaining to cardialgia. 

x620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 124 They..helpe the Car- 
dialgicke paines of the stomacke. /déd. viii. 188. 

2. fig. (nonce-zse.) Producing ‘heart-ache’. 

x8x7 Coneripce Own Times (x850) ILL. 951 ‘Twice as 
many cardialgic teeth, that have given ten-fold more heart- 
aches than, etc. 

Cardialgy (ka-idijeldzi). AZed. [ad. mod.L. 
cardialgia (also used), a. Gr. xapSiadyia heartburn, 
f, xapdia heart +dayos pain; cf. F. cardialgie.} 

The disease or affection popularly known as 
‘heartburn’ (because anciently referred to the 
heart), consisting of pain and a sensation of heat 
about the cardiac orifice of the stomach, often 
accompanying indigestion. 

1658 Phys, Dict., Cardialeia, Heart-buming. 17:0 T. 
Futter Pharm. Extenp. 414 Effectual against .. Car- 
dialgy. 1925 Braptey Fam. Dict. s. v. Stomach, The Car- 
dialgia or gnawing at the Stomach. 1803 Med. Hrd. IX. 144 
Mr. H.P, M. had been frequently affected with cardialgies. 

Cardiform (ki-usdiffmm), a. [f. Carp sd.1 (or 
F. carde) + -Fors.] Resembling a wool-card : 
applied to the teeth of certain fishes: see quot. 

1875 Brake Zool. r9x When. .with their points bent back, 
they are cardlike or cardiform. 

Cardigan (ka‘:digin). [Named from the Earl 
of Cardigan, distinguished in the Crimean war 
(1855).] A knitted woollen over-waistcoat with or 
without sleeves. 

1868 Rowe in Gd. Words 699/1 Rubbing. .the sleeve of his 
brown Cardigan. 1879 Miss Birp Rocky Afount, 1. 278, I 
bought a cardigan for myself..and some thick socks. 1883 
Daily News 22 Oct. 7/t Jersey frocks and Cardigans. 

+ Cardimelech, Olds. [f. Gr. xapéi-a heart + 


Heb. >bo melek king.} ‘A supposed active 
principle in the heart, superintending what are 
now called the vital functions’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1684 Phil. Trans. XIV. 704, Vice-royes residing in the 
_ nore Viscera as in Provinces..Cardimelech in the 

eart, 

Cardinal (kasdinil), a, Forms: 4 cardinale, 
5 -enale, 5-6 -ynall, 6-7 -inall, 4-inal. [a. F. 
cardinal, ad. L. cardinal-ds pertaining to a hinge, 
principal, chief, f. cardo, cardin-em hinge. 

The specific applications in Eng. (found also in other mod, 
European langs.) follow those of the Latin word (classical 
or post-classical). The analogy of cardinalwinds (L.venté 
cardinales), whence cardinal potrts, etc, led to a certain 
association of the adj. with the number four, asin cardinal 
virtues, cardinal humours.) . . 

I From fig. uses of the Latin adj. 

1. gen. On which something else hinges or de- 
pends, fundamental; chief, principal, of special 
importance. (Almost always of abstract things.) 

c31440 Prout, Parv. 62 Cardenale, cardinalis. 1593 
Nasue Christ's T, 36b,For the cardinall indgement against 
it, «1639 W. Wuatetey Prototypes 1. xi, (1640) 94 The 
cardinall grace, that on which all other graces move as the 
doore ee its hinges, x650 R, Gety Sev. 8 Aug. 19 Ye 
read of :.four cardinal Angels. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
IT. 629 One of the above cardinal crimes (theft, adultery, 
murder}, 182x Syp. Sait Wes, (1867) I. 316 One cardinal 
fault which pervades the work, 1868 GLApsTonE $2v. 
Mugdi i. (1870) 5 A cardinal argument for placing the date 
of the Poet near that of his subject. 1875 Bryce Holy Ron, 
Emp. xv. (ed. 5) 245 To that position three cardinal duties 
were attached. - ' ; 

2. Cardinal virtues (Lat. virtutes cardinales) : 
in scholastic philosophy, justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude, accounted the four chief 
‘natural? virtues as distinguished from the ‘ theo- 
logical’ virtues of faith, hope, and charity. Some 
modern writers include these, and speak of ‘seven’ 
cardinal.virtues ; so the.‘ seven cardinal sins’. 
..@1300 Cursor M. 10008 pas er‘four vertus principals, De 
quilk man clepes cardinals .. pat es rightwisnes, and meth, 
For-sight, and strenght. 1340 Ayend. x23 Zeue opre virtues 
huer-of be pri byeb yelieped godliche and pe -uour byeb 
y-cleped cardin: 1470 Hors, Shepe, §& G, (x822) 5 The 
foure vertues _callyd cardynall. 1326 Piler. Perf. (W. de 
‘W. 1531) 1x The vertues cardynall, with the vertties morall. 
xz61z Suaxs. Hex, VILL, mi i, 103, I thought ye .. two 
reuerend Cardinall Vertues, But Cardinall Sins, and hollow 
hearts I feare ye. 2649 Roperts Clavis Bibi, 363 The 4 
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chief cardinal vertues. ‘1852 Mrs, Jameson Leg. Madonna 
(857) 94 The seven cardinal virtues, 1875 H. E. Manninc 
Mission H, Ghost x. 266 The four Cardinal virtues are 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. 

b. Cardinal virtues also occurs in the general 
sense (Z). 

3640 Warts Bacon's Adv. Learn. Pref. 33 A seperate his- 
tory of their virtues : we mean, such as in nature may be ac- 
counted Cardinal], 26sx Hopnes Leviath, }. xiii, 63 Force, 
and Fraud, are in warre the two Cardinall vertues, 749 
Frevoine Tone Yones 103 That cardinal virtue, patience. 
2855 Bain Senses § Jut. m1. § 12 (1864) 2x7 In every kind of 
expression clearness is a cardinal virtue. : 

3. Cardinal number (Arith.j : a number which 
answers the question ‘how many?’; one of the 
ptimitive or ‘natural’ numbers (ove, ¢2w0, three, 
etc.), as distinguished from the OrpiNAL numbers 
(first, second, third, etc.). 

tg9r Percivaty Sp. Dict. Biijb, The numerals are cither 
Cardinall, that is, principall, ypon which the rest depend, 
etc. 1668 Witkins Real Char, 328 Adverbs Cardinals; 
as semel, bis, ter, etc. x71x J. GReenwoop Eng. Grant. 277 
Three is a cardinal number, 1845 StopparT in Zucyci. 
Met. (1847) 1. 45/: Numerals are commonly divided into 
cardinal and ordinal. ; ; 

4. Cardinal points ; a. the four points of the hori- 
zon (or the heavens) which lie in the direction of 
the earth’s two poles (cardines), and of sunrise 
and sunset respectively; the four intersections of 
the horizon with the meridian and the prime ver- 
tical; the north, south, east, and west points. Cav 
dinal winds: the four chief or main winds which 


blow from these points. ' 

1849 Compd, Scot. vi. (1872) 61 Ther is iiij. callit vyndis 
cardinal, 1643 Paradles on Times 15 All the winds in the 
compasse, both collaterall and cardinall. co 1645 Hows. 
Lett, (1650) 11. 26 They..subdivided the four cardinal winds 
to two and thirty. 1755 B. Martin Afag. Arts § Se. 
mm. ii. 179 Four of them are called the Cardinal! Points.. 
S, the South ; W, the West; N, the North ; E, the East.. 
sometimes called the four Winds of Heaven. 1862 Raw- 
uinson Azc. Afon, I. v.96 The angles of the building 
exactly face the four cardinal points. 

+b. of the ecliptic: Astvol, and Astvou. The 
two equinoctial and two solstitial points of the 
ecliptic; also applied to the corresponding signs 
of the zodiac, viz. Aries, Cancer, Libra, Capri- 
cornus, called also cardinal signs. Also, in a horo- 
scope, ‘the First, Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth 
Honses’ (Bailey). Obs. | . 

1894 BLunpevit E-verc. ui. 1. xvi. (ed. 7) 311 The two Equi- 
noxes, and the two Solstices, are commonly called the foure 
cardinall or principall points, 1646 Sir I. Browne Pseud. 
Eg. Wks. (1686) 235 The cardinal intersections of the zo- 
diack. 1839 BarLey Jestus viii. (1848) 94 Diurnal, car- 
dinal, nocturnal, equinoctial. ae 

¢. of the prime vertical: ‘ Asirol, The rising 
and setting of the sun, the zenith and nadir 
(Webster) ; = cardines (see Carpo). 

5. Phys. . 

+ Cardinal humours: ‘an old term for four principal 
humours, viz. blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile.’ (o6s.) 

Cardinal veins : ‘the venous trunks. . which transmit the 
blood in the early embryo from the Wolffian bodies, the 
vertebral column and the parietes of the trunk to the sinus 
venosus by means of the ducts of Cuvier. Similar veins 
from the anterior part of the body join the duct of Cuvier. 
These are sometimes called anterior cardinal veins and the 
others posterior cardinal veins’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

6. In R. C. Ch. Cardinal bishop, priest, deacon : 
a rendering of Lat. epdscopus, presbyter, diaconus 
cardinalts; see CARDINAL sé, which arose from 
the absol. use of the adj. in this sense. Also 
(Hist.) Cardinal chirch: rendering of ecclesia 
cardinaits, the name given in early times to the prin- 
cipal or ‘parish’ churches of Rome, to distinguish 
them from the ‘ oratories’ subordinate to them. 

1670 G, H, Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 68 The Title of Cardinal 
was first given to the Places, that is, to the Cardinal 
Churches, but apply’d afterwards to the persons that Go- 
vern'd them, /ézd. 72 There are six Cardinal Bishops, fifty 
Cardinal Priests, and fourteen Cardinal Deacons. |, 

II. 7, Zool. Pertaining to the hinge of a bivalve 
shell. 

1836 Topp Cyci. Aziat. 1,708/r The part of the shell. .upon 
which the hinge occurs, is called its cardinal edge. 1850 
Dana Geol, App. i. 691 The cardinal area is nearly wanting. 
1862 — Man. Geol. 180 The insertions of the cardinal muscle, 

TIT. [f Carpuvan sd,] 8, Of the colour of 
a cardinal’s cassock; deep scarlet. : 

1879 Daily News 13 June 2/2 A black satin dress with 
‘cardinal’ trimmings. | 1882 Garde 7 Oct. 309/2 Single 
Dahlias. .fine deep cardinal. 1887 Sat, Rev. x Jan. 19 The 
young lady in cardinal hose and a scarlet hood. 

Cardinal (kasdinal), sd. Forms: 4 cardenal, 
-ynal(ie, -inarl, (g/. -inaus), § -inalle, 5-6 
+ynall, 6 .-enall, (cartdenall), 0-7 -inall, 2- 
cardinal, [absol. uses of prec., after those of 
cardindlis in later Latin.] . ote 

I. The ecclesiastical sense and its derivatives. 

1. One of the seventy ecclesiastical princes (six 

cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and four- 


‘teen cardinal deacons) who constitute the pope’s 


council, or the-sacred college, and to whom the 
right of electing the’pope has been restricted since 
the third Lateran council in 1173. Fe 


CARDINALATE. 


_ The cardinals hold the highest rank next to the pope, who 
is chosen from their number. [See Carpinat a. 6.) 

1125 O. E. Chron., On pes ilces gzeres sende-se papa of 
Rome to @ise lande an cardinal Johan of Creme. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. 476 Tueie cardinals the pope him sende iwis. "1393 
Lane. P. PLC, xx. 415 Ich knew neuere cardinal pat he 
ne cam fro be pope. 1538 Starkey Eugland iv. 124 Hys 
College of Cardynallys. 6r3 Suaxs. Hex. VIII, 1. i. 51 
The right Reverend Cardinall of Yorke. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. -Reb. 1.1. 23 Rochel .. was then straitly besieged by 
the Cardinal Richelieu. 1782 Prrestiey Corrupt Chr. U1. 
x, 25x Cardinals .. have the rank of princes in the Ch 
1845 S. Austin tr. Ranke’s Hist, Ref. I. 34x The Council 
«prescribed to Cardinal Raimund very strict conditions. 

b. Preceding other titles, indicating dignities 
held by one who is also a cardinal. _ 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinads 1. ut. 79 The Cardinat Nephew, 
whom they call Padrone. . Ibid. 84 The Cardinal Vicar. 
1709 Lond, Gaz. No. 4525/r Inthe Cardinal-Legate’s Coach. 
1783 Watson PAilip //T (1839) 223 The cardinal-arch- 
bishop went himselfto Rome. | 

te. The cardinal’s blessing: a blessing merely 
without any further advantage. Ods. 

17oz C, Matuer Magu. Chr. vit, 32 What will they merit 
but the Cardinal’s Blessing who will take no warning? 1738 
Jortin Erasnt, I. 53 A gift, which, in all probability, would 
never be worth more than a Cardinal’s Blessing. 

+2. Name of a variety of apple. Obs. 

2664 Evetyn Kad, Hort, (3729) 223 Apples..Lording- 
Apple, Pear-Apple, Cardinal, Winter Chestnut. 

. A short cloak wom by ladies, originally of 
scarlet cloth with a hood. 

1745 Mrs. Detany Life § Corn, (1861) II. 382 You are 
Capering about in your fine cardinals. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Duenna iii, 193 My cardinal & veilare in her room. 1826 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 11 (1863) 451 The thickest and 
brightest red cardinal that ever came out of a woollen. 
draper's shop. (1858 Tuackeray Virgin. xxxii, (1878) 248. 

4. = Cardinal-bird; see 7. 

2756 P. Browne Famaica 467 The Cardinal. This bird is 
frequently imported from South Carolina, 1852 Voy, JZau- 
vitius iv. 160 The cardinal, though scarcely larger than a 
bullfinch, is conspicuous for his bright scarlet plumage. 

5. slang. ‘Mulled red wine’, 

II. 6. In pleral (for the adj. with a sb, pl.).= 
cardinal points, winds, virtues,numbers, muscles, ete. 

7398 Trevis Barth, De P. R. vin vi. (1495) 304 The 
endes of this lyne that hyghte Axis ben pyghte in the poles 
and hyghte Cardinales. 1735 P. Gorpon Geog. Anat, It is 
impossible to distinguish properly in it any one of the inter- 
mediate points of the compass; nay, or so much as two of 
the four cardinals themselves. 1768 Tucker L#, Nat, (1852) 
II, 402 Philosophy .. classes the virtues under the four 
cardinals of prudence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. 
1816 J. Ssity Se. g& Aré II. 183 Each segment between the 
several cardinals and their compounds, is subdivided into 
four equal portions, 1841-72 T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. 
553 Three pairs [of muscles] .. denominated respectively 
‘adductors’, ‘cardinals’, and ‘ accessory cardinals’. 187% 
Rony Lat. Gram, 1. 442 The genitive plural of the cardinals 
and distributives, : 

II, 7. Comé, (all in sense 1), as cardinal- 
making vbl. sb.; eardinal-bird, grosbeak, a 
North American singing-bird (Cardinalis virgi- 
nianus) with scarlet plumage; cardinal’s (‘} car- 
dinal) hat, the red hat worn by a cardinal, taken 
typically forhis dignity or office; cardinal lace, 
the name of a modern pattern of lace; cardinal 


spider (see quot.). Also CARDINAL-FLOWER. 

1Boz Bincrey A xin. Biog. (1813) 11. 161 The *Cardinal 

Grosbeak ., is an inhabitant of several parts of North 
America, 1885 Lavy Brassey Jz Trades 422 Cardinal 
gros-beaks (Petylus Cardinalis) are a kind of Virginian 
nightingale, 1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1225 And as moch 
besydes he had not longe afore For a *Cardynall hatte. 
1832 G. Downes Lett, Cont, Countries I. 349 ‘The devices 
ofa cock and a Cardinal's hat. 88x Daily ews 12 Sept. 
3/5 *Cardinal laces are still wanted. 1662 Futter Worthies 
(2840) I. iv.16 This custom of *cardinal-making. 1883 Woop 
in Gd, IVords Dec. 762/1 The common House-spider. .some- 
times grows to an enormous size, and it is then known by 
the name of the *Cardinal Spider. 
. Caxdinalate (kasdinalett), 56. [a. F. cardin- 
alat (It. cardinajato), ad. med.L, cardindlitus 
see-ATE1,] The office or dignity of a cardinal; 
the.zank of a cardinal church. : 

1645 Evetyn Jen, (1857) I. 170 Beating also the title of 
a Cardinalate. 1716 Pope Let. to Swift.20 June, I have 
not the least hopes of the Cardinalat.. 1839 James Lows 
ATV, TI, 105 The refusal..to nominate De Retz to the Care 
dinalate. : % 2 : 

‘+ Cardinalate, v. Obs. Also 6 -ite. [f, 
CARDINAL Sb, + -ATE3.] : 


-trans. To raise to the rank of cardinal. 

1577 Housiep Chron. para Polydor .. affirmeth 
him to be cardinalited by Pope Nicholas 5. 1620 Br. HALL 
fon, Mar, Clergie 1, xxi, (1628) 763 Panormitan was care 
dinalated by an intruding Pope. 


Cardinal-flower, [From its scarlet colour, 
like that of a cardinal’s robe or hat. (In F. cav- 
-dinale rouge; also cardinale blene.)) . The Scarlet 
Lobelia (Z. cardinals), a native of North America, 
cultivated for. the splendour of its blossoms.- b, 
Blue cardinal flower : (rare) for L. syphilitica. 


‘1698 Periver in Phil, Trans. XX, 405 American Scarlet 


Cardinal-Floweér, 1767 J, Abercrompie Lv. Aan his own 
Gard, (1803): 233 Perennials and biennials of the fibrous 
rooted tribe ..-crimson-cardinal flower. 183x, J. Davies 
Manual Mat, Med. 24: Blue Lobelia, or Blue Cardinal 
Flower. Lobelia syphilitica, 1868 Lossinc Hudson 9 The 
splendid Cardinal flower... glowing like a flame. page 


set with cards, 
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Cardina'lic, a. rare." [f. Carpinan sé. +-10.] 
Pertaining to a cardinal. So Cardina‘lical a. 

1650 A. B. ALutat, Polemo 32 The Cardinalical party, (I 
mean the Jesuitical), 2886 Forrnua in Arehzol, J. x20 
Some bronze casts from other cardinalic . 

Cardinalissh, 2. rare—. [see -IsH1.] Sa- 
vouring of a cardinal. 

1624 'T. Scorr Aphor. State 13 It not onely sheweth the 
Cardinalish Prince, but that which lyeth next vnder. 

Cardinali:sm. [sce -1sx: in F. cardinalisme.] 
The institution or system of cardinals. : 
: se G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. u. 33 Cardinalism receiving 
its form and essence from the Power of the Pope, 184 


5 
Pfyffer (my landlord) 

+ protests against nalism loudly. said 
Cardinali:st. Hist. [see -1st. In F. car- 
dinaliste, a partisan of Cardinal Richelieu or Maz- 


arin.] A partisan of cardinals or of a cardinal. 

Applied esp. to the adherents of Cardinal Granvella during 
the Dutch revolt from the Spanish rule in the 26th ¢. 

16g0 R. Staryviton Stvada's Low-C, Warresw.8x The fac-* 
tion of the Cardinalists. x85g Motiey Dutch Ref. I. 390 
They stigmatized al! who refused to enter into their Jeague 
ascardinalists. | eo sens. ptt 

Cardinalitial (ki:udinali-fal), a. [f. L. type 
*cardinalici-us (cf. lt. cardinalzzio, F. cardinalice): 
see -ITIAL.] Pertaining to cardinals as a class. - 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinads_u. i, 108 The Cardinalitial 
Authority is great, 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. 96 
Renewing his attack against the Jesuits. .with the aforesaid 
cardinalitial success. 31849 Rock Ch. of Fathers Il. 70 All 
the other cardinalitial robes. 

Cardinalitian (kaudinili-fiin), a. [Ff as prec. 
+-AN.] = prec. . 

19716 M. Davies Athex. Brit, III. 95 Advanced to the 
Cardinalitian eminency. 1770 Barretri Journ. Genoa II. 
68 Badajoz..is no very cardinalitian residence. 1866 Daily 
Tel, 30 Oct., The Cardinalitian discourse. 

+ Cardina‘lity. Ods. [f. on L. type *cardina- 
litas: see -It¥.] Condition of a cardinal; car- 
dinalate. 

tszg Lp. Berners Froiss, LI. exevi. [excii.] 605 All his 
Cardynalles to be putte out of their Cardynalyties. 16x6 
Brent tr. Sarfi's Counc. Trent (1676) 615 The Archbishop 
of Otranto, and others, who aimed at the Cardinality. 

+ Cardinali:ze, v. Obs. [a. 16th c I". car- 
dinaliser ; see -1ZE.] 

1. trans. To raise to the rank of a cardinal. 

1616 R. Suetpon Surv. Miracles Ch, Rome 306 His carnall 
kinred, whereof, he hath..cardanalized diuers. 

2. humorously. To make scarlet. 

1653 Urounart Radelais 1. xxxix, Crayfishes, which are 
cardinalised with boyling. ' 

Cardinally (ki-1dinali), adv. [f. CarDixat a. 
+-LY2,] Fundamentally, pre-eminently. 

1866 P. G. Mepp in Ch. & World 348 That cardinally 
important subject, 1874 Moriey Comproutise (1886) 36 
Our own [age] is characteristically and cardinally an epoch 
of transition, , . 

{ Humorous perversion of carnally (cf. cardinal 
sins). . 

1603 Suans. Afeas. for Af. u. i, 81 My wife, who, if she 
had bin a woman inally giuen, might hauc bin accus'd 
in fornication, . , 

+ Ca'rdinalri:c. Obs. [see-n10; cf. bishopric.) 
= CARDINALATE, 

1688 R.. Hotme Armoury ut. 37 Lesser dignities, as, Car- 
dinalricks, archbishoprics, etc. 

Cardinalship (ka-sdinalfip). [f. CarpDinan sé. 
+-surp.] The state or office of a cardinal; tenure 


of office of a cardinal. 

1537 ?TinDALe Lx. St. Yokn 64 All his doctrine .. of 
benefyces..cardinalships. x6gx Relig. Wotton. 656 {R.) 
During the time of his cardinalship. 1783 W. F. Martyn 
Geog. Mag. 11. 332 In elevating foreign prelates to the car- 
dinalships. 1872 Atheneum 8 Junc 713/t Montalto’s car. 
dinalship was passed in worrics, : 

+ Cardine, a. Obs. [Badly f. Gr. xap5l-a + -INY,] 
= CARDIAO. : 

1769 Wuvtr Vital Motions in Phil. Trans, UX. 34 The 
cardine nerves. . 

Cardines, pl. of Carbo. i 

Carding (ka-din), vd/. sd.1 Also 5 gardyng. 
[f. Carp v1 + -in@l; with the form gardyug cf. 
OF. guerder = carder (Littré Suppt).Jo 

1. The dressing of wool, cotton, etc. with cards 


or in a carding-machine. : een 

1468 in Rigon Ch. Acts (1882) 134 Spynnyng et cardyng 
in festo S, Mathi. 148g Pol, Poenrs (1859) 11. 284 Thei putt 
owte of purse, As myche for gardyng, spynnyng, and 
wevyng, ~ 1727 Di: For Eng. Trades. xivit. (1842) I. 189 
The carding is generally done byhired servants. 1851 Alré 
Frat, Ltust,-Catal, p, v**/s The carding depends more on 
the quality of the cards than upon any attention or skill in 
the operatives. b 7 a 

b. concer. The carded product. ‘ 

1837 Wittrock Bk. Trades (1842) 170 The fibres of the 
cotton. .when sufficiently combed are called cardings. 

2.-Torturing with wool-combs. . Cf. Carp z.1 4. 
* 1828 Heper Journ, India 111.348 The work of carding... 
bbery, goes on as systematically. 


CroucH Remains (1869) 1. 148 Pay 
pia ism. 1 


murder and ro! 

3. attrib. (sense 1), as in carding-cylinder,--mill, 
-room ; carding-engine, -machine, a machine 
for combing or cleansing wool or cotton, in which 
a large cylinder set with cards works in connexion 
with smaller cylinders and a hollow shell similarly 


CARDO. _ 


- 1860 SauLes SedAhelp ii. 35 One of the first. .to adopt the 
*carding cylinder, 1795 Edin. Advertiser 6 Jan. 15/3 The 
whole Cotton Machinery. .consisting of five common *card- 
ing engines, etc, 1835 Ure Philos, Manuf 111 Towards 
one end of this floor are distributed the carding-engines. 
x822 J. Furst Lett. Amer. 72 A fulling-mill, a *carding- 
mill, and a mill for bruising flax-seed. 1834 Mrs. GASKELL 
North § S. xiii, 1 began te work in a *carding room soon 
after, and the Auff got into my lungs; and poisoned me. 

Carding, vii. sb2 [£ Carp v2+-mne1,] 
Card-playing. Also attr7b. . 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, it. § 5 Where disyng, cardyng, 
tenys pleiyng .. shalbe used. 1594 Br. Kinc_Youas 11618) 
325 To erect dicing and carding houses. 1654 Trarr Conte, 
ad xxxi. 22 In Carding and Dicing he had often wished 

imself hanged if it were not so and so, 1885 Pall Afalt - 
G. 24 June 2 The sole, .income was derived from the carding, 

Carding (kiudin), Af/. a. [f. Carp al+ 
-Inc*.] That cards; as in Carding Bee = Carder. 
Bee (see CaRDER1 1b). . 

1802 Bincrey Antu. Biog, (1813) III. 288 The Carding 


- Bees nearly all perish in the winter. 


Cardio- (ki-1dijo-; with dissyllabic endings 
kudijp-), combining form of Gr. xapdia heart, as 
in Cardiograph (-graf), (Gr. ~ypdpos writing, 
writer], an instrument which registers the motions 
of the heart by tracing a curve on paper, etc. 
Cardiography (-p:grafi), [Gr. -ypagia writing], a. 
in anatomy, ‘a description of the heart? (Craig) ; 
b, ‘the application and use of the cardiograph’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex): Cardiology (-g'16dzi), (Gr. 
-Aoyla discourse], knowledge of, or a treatise on, 
the heart. Cardiometer (-g'mita1), [Gr. -yérpov 
measure], an instrument fot measuring the force 
of the heart’s action; also jig.; hence Cardio- 
metrical(-ome'trikil),2. Cardiometry (-p'métrt), 
(Gr. -yerpia measurement}, ‘the measurement of 
the size of the heart by percussion and auscultation’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex). Cardiopathy (-g:papi), (Gr. 
«nadia suffering], disease of the heart. 7 

1870 S. Ges Auseuit. & Perenss, iii. 48 The *Cardi. 
ograph is an instrument invented by Chauveau and Marcy 
whereby the movements of the cardiac impulse may be 
registered. 1847 Cratc, "Cardiology, 1860 Reave Closter 
& AIL. 334, I called little Kate's hand a *Kardiometer, or 
heart-measurer, because it graduated emotion, and pinched 
by scale. 1875 H. Woop Therap, (1879) 151 The. .beat will 
influence the mercurial column of the cardiometer. 1878 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst, 423 Careful *cardiometrical studies 
showing that the arterial pressure is not seriously affected. 
1883 Lancet x Aug, 2319/2 The commonest age at which the 
*cardiopathy manifests itself. .is from forty to forty-six. 

+Cardiogno:st, Obs. [ad. Gr. xaphoydorys, 
f. napdia heart + -yvisorns knowing, knower.] One 
who knows the heart. aa ; ; 

x65 Urquuarr Jewel Wks. G854) 276 As if they were his 
cardiognosts, and fully versed in his intentions. : 

So + Ca:rdiogno'stic, a. and sb. ( =prec.). 

1640 Sin E. Denise Carmelite (1641) 39 You will make the 
Saints to be Gnosticks indecd, Cardiognosticks! 1643 Tre 
Informer 40 Greater Kardiognosticks than God Almightic. 
¢1645 Howett Left. (2650) 1. 436 The omniscient Creator, 
he is only kardiognostic. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. . 

Cax¢lioid (ki-sdioid). Afath. Also -oide. [ad. 
Gr. xapétoe:5ys heart-shaped, f. «apbia + eféos form.] 
A curve somewhat resembling a heart in shape. 

If through a fixed point in the circumference of a circle 
straight lines be drawn, intersecting the circle at different 
points, and such that the length of each line on each side of 
the point of intersection is equal to the diameter of the 
circle, the extremities of these lines will trace out a car- 
dioid, having its cusp at the fixed point, The cardioid is 
also traced out by a point in the circumference of one 
circle rolling round the circumference of angther equal to it. 

1753 in Cuamners Cyel. Supp, The Cardioide. 1832 
‘Satmon Higher Pe. Curve (3879) IL. 44 The curve is of the 
form of a heart and is called the cardioide. 1879‘Tiomson 
& Tart Nat, Phil. 1.1. §94 We have .. the case of a circle 
rolling externally on another of equal size, The curve in 
this case is called the Cardioid. us : 

Cardiphonia (kirdifownia). [fF Gr. ‘xaptla 
heart +-povia, f. avy voice.] The title given to 
a collection of letters by the Rev. John Newton 
(178r), intended to mean ‘utterance of the heart’, 
in which sense it has been occas. used by later 
writers. S ‘ 

178 J. Newron (f/#/e) Cardiphonia, or Utterance of the 
Heart. 188x Contemp, Rev, 330 The work [In Memoriam] 

.. became at once a text-book and a cardiphonia. 

Cardite (ka-dsit). Zool. A genus of molluscs 
(Cardita) of the family Cyprinids: [So in Fr.] 
> 1852 TH, Rosstr. Humboldt's Trav. l. vi, 204 The cardites,’ 
the turbinites, the ostracites, and shells of small dimension, 

{Carditis (kasdaitis). A/ed. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
kapdia +'-1718.] _ Inflammation- of the muscular 
substance of the heart, Sant oh a at 

2983 Cutten Ids. (1827) IL. 69 Carditis and Pericarditis, 
or the inflammations of the heart and Pericardium. | 1836-9 
Toon Cycl, Anat. I, 637/t True carditis seems to be 
generally admitted to be rare, heen 

| Cardo (kairdo). Pl. cardines (ki-sdinzz). 
[L. cardo hinge ; adopted in some special senses.] 

$1. Astrol. in pl.=CanDInaL points, Obs. 

x87x Dicces Partom. 1. xxix. Liij, The foure cardines or 
quarters of the Horizon. 1625 Fietcuer Rollo.w.ii, How 
are the cardines? -x660 H.‘More J/ysé, God. vu. xv. 3a 


CARDOON. 


Starres and Planets do most potently act in the Cardines 
of the yay ite of which Imum ar 2 one. 

+2. fg. A hinge’, turning-point. Ods. e 

42 (eos Wks. xxvii (1672) 109 The main Cardo and 
hinge of Repentance. 1657 Cotvin Whig’s Supfplic. (x695) 
89 This is the Cardo of the Dispute. : 

-&. Conch. The hinge of a bivalve shell. 

. aygs Gentl. Mag. XXV. 3x, 1789 G. Wurre Selborie 

(2853) III, 19 The cardo passing for_a head and mouth. 

1897 Huxtey Anat. lnv.An. vii.4e9 The cardines. 
ardoo'er, Sc. [f. vb. cardoo, cardow, curdow, 

expl! by Jamieson as ‘To niend old clothes, patch, 

botch’: of uncertain origin.] 

1837 Locunanr Scofd (1839) VII. 2x7 A little hunchbacked 
tailor. .one of the race who creep from homestead to home- 
stead ..the great gossips and newsmen of the parish,—in 
Scottish nomenclature cardooers. i 

Cardoon. (kaid#n). Forms: 5 cardoun, 7-8 
cardon, 7- cardoon., Also 8. 7-9 chardon, 8 
chardoon. [a. 16th c. F. cardow cardoon, ad. 
It. cardone (or Sp. cardow) great thistle, teasel,. 
cardoon, augm. of cardo:—L. cardus, carduus 
thistle, cardoon, or artichoke. In origin, the 
same word as F. chardox thistle, the northern 
form of which, cardon, had appeared in ME. as 
Canpoun.] 

A composite plant ( Cynara Cardzmcetlus), closely 
allied to the Artichoke (see quot. 1845); a native 
of the south of Europe and north of Africa, and 
cultivated in kitchen-gardens, esp. on the continent, 
for the fleshy stalks of the inner leaves, which are 
made tender by blanching. (By Cotgrave applied 
also to the similar Carp of the Artichoke.) 

The cardoon was prob. first cultivated in Northern France 
in the x6th /or ?end of rsth) c.3 it is mentioned by Parkin- 
son (Paradisus 1629) under the name of Carduus esculentus 
(Edible Thistle), and is said in Treas. Bot. to have been 
first cultivated in England in 1656. 

x6xx Corcr., Means. .spaces left for Cardoons betweene 
rowes of Onyons. Zéid., Cardons, Cardoones; the stalkes of 
Artichokes, or of the white thistle, buried in the ground, or 
otherwise vsed, to get them a whitenesse (excellent meat). 
3640 Parkinson Zheat. Bot. 974 The Cretanes use their 
wilde Artichoke in the same manner that the Italians, 
Spaniards and French use their Cardui or Chardons. 1658 
Evetyn #7, Gard. (1675) 162 The Spanish chardons. 1796 
C. Marsuatt Garden, xx, (1823)4 Blanch, .endive, beet, and 
chardons by tying. 184g Darwin Voy. Naz. vi. (1873) x19 
Botanists are now generally agreed that the cardoon and 
the artichoke are varieties of one plant, 1882 Mrs. Reeve 
Cooke: -Housek, xxv. 323 Cardoons, this excellent 
vegetable is little known in England. 

|| Cardo-phagus. nonce-wd. Pl.-gi. [f Gr. 
xapdos (L. carditus) thistle + -payos -eater.] A 
thistle-eater, i.e, donkey. 

x857 THACKERAY Virgin, xix. (D.) Kick and abuse him, 
you who have never brayed ; but bear with him, all honest 
ellow-cardophagi. 
Cardou'n. Obs. [a. ONF. cardon=central 
F. chardon thistle=Pr. cardé, It. cardone, augm. 
of Romanic cardo :—L. cardus, cardiuus thistle: cf. 


Carpoon.] A thistle. 
¢x42g Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 645 Cardo, cardoun. 
+Cardue. Obs. [ad.L.cardizus.] A thistle. 
1388 Wycuir 2.Kings xiv. 9 The cardue, that ts a low 
eerbe aid ful of thornes [1382 thistill], of the Liban sente to 
the cedre. — 2 Chron. xxv. 18 A cardue, ether a tasil 
{2382 the thistil]. i . 
+ Carduel. Ods. [ad. L. carduélis.] A gold- 


finch, 
xg72 Bossewett Avmorie 11. 22 On awreathe d’Or and 
Sable, a Carduell volante, beaked and legged Argente. 
Cardumome, obs.-form ‘of CARDAMOM. 


+ Cardus, Ods. rare. 

17%6 Loud, Gaz, No. 5481/4 The Pannel with red Cardus 
near the Crupper. : : 

|| Carduus (ka-sdiezs). The Latin word for 
‘thistle’, yaar sometimes used in Eng. as the 
name of the Cardzzes benedictzs or Blessed. Thistle ; 


esp. aitrtd., as in + carduzs posset, + water. 

1398. Trevis Barth. De P. KR. xvi. Exxvi. (1495) 625 
Carduus ben thystels grete and smale. 1599 Suaxs. Aluch 
Ado m. iv. 73 Get you some of this distill'd carduus bene- 
dictus and _lay it to your heart, - 21613 Overnury A Wife 
(1638) 204 He utters a most abominable deale of Carduus 
water. 1647 AsHMote Diary (1774) 305 Taking a carduus 
posset at night, and sweating upon it. 1789 W. Bucuan 
Dor, Med. (1790) 677 Infusion of Carduus. Infuse an ounce 
of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus. ae 

Cardyacle, cardynal: see CaRpr-.~ = 

Care (kéor), sJ.1 Forms: I cafu, Gearu, 2~. 
kar(e, 4 car, 3--care... [Common Teut.: OE, 
cart,’ cearu=OS. cara, OHG. chara, MHG. dar, 
Goth. Zara, trouble, grief, care, ON. 2ér (:—Ravi), 
gen. Ravar, bed of trouble or sickness :-OTeut, 
faré-, (In no way related to L. cura.)] . 

+1. Mental suffering, sorrow, grief, trouble. Ods. 

Beowilf 2303 (Gr.) Cearu’ was geniwod geworden in 
wicim. c1izgo Hymn to God 33 in: Trin. Coll. Hont..259 
Bring us ut of wo and kare. ‘@ 1300 Cursor A, 3212 Sara 

.,dezed.. and Abraham for.hir hadde care. Jéid. 3612 Par 
ilig Wer‘now, in bedd 0 care'[T7iz. wo]. 1330 R. BRUNNE 
Chron. (Rolls) 3204 body 3ow bar wib wo -& kare! 
€1430 Syr. Gener. 7256 Comen he is to doo vs care. ¢ 1440 
Proms. Pary, 62 e, Erésticia. 18.. Frere & Boye 23 in 
Ritson Ane. Pog. P. 36 Euer she dyde the lytell boye care, 
As fer forth as she dorste. 1596 Spenser FQ. 1v. viii. § 


* Rose or carnation was below my care. 


* tude: 


115 


Him to recomfort in his greatest care, 1648 Herrick 
Hesper., Sorrowes succeed, When one is passed another 
care we have, Thus woe succeeds a woe. ,1718 Pore [liad 
xvi. 89 His words infix’d unutlerable care Deep in great 
Hector’s soul. , : 

+b. Utterance of sorrow ; lamentation, mourn- 
ing. Clothing of care: mourning-dress. Ods. 

a 000 Ags. Ps. Ixxviii. xx Geonge for pe gnornendra care 
[gemitus], a@1300 Cursor JT. 10419 Sco tok on hir cleping 
ocare, bid. 10444, I se be leuedi ma sli care. 

2. Burdened state of mind arising from fear, 


doubt, or concern about anything; solicitude, 
anxiety, mental perturbation ; also in Z/. anxieties, 
solicitudes. 4 Withoeten care: without doubt. 


+ To be 22 care; to be troubled, anxious, concerned. 

cxo00 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxi. 34 On ofer-fylle and on drunc- 
ennesse and pises lifes carum. 1240 Sawles Warde in 
Cott. Hont. 255 Ich habbe peruore sar care. ¢1297 R, 
Groue. 457 Of pe erl of Chestre 3e ne dorre abbe non 
care. 2320 Cast. Lone 1509 O God hit is, wib-outen 
care, Of alle schaftes schuppare. 1362 Lanct. P. Pt AVL 
x70 Pei beop cumbred in care * and cunnen not out-crepe. 
c1qz0 Sir Amadace xxxi, Gode Sirs, haue 3¢ no care. 
xs76 Gascoicne. Steel G2. (Arb.) 6x In my glasse ., I can 
perceive how kingdomes breed but care. 1593 Saxs, 
2 Hen. V1,u. iv. 4 So Cares and Ioyes abound as Seasons 
fleet. 1682 N. O. Boilean’s Lutrin w. 332 Vretting Care, 
that kills a Cat ! 1714 T. Eituwoon A uetobrog. (1765) 92, I was 
in care how to speak with some Friend about it. 1796-7 
Coreripce Poens (1862) 2 The sorrow-clouded breast of 
Care, 1864 Tennyson Zu. Avd. 222 Cast all your cares 
onGod. 1884 //dust. Lond. News 27 Sept, 307/3 Black care 
who sits behind the horseman. . 

8. Serious or grave mental attention ; the charg- 
ing of the mind with anything ; concern ; heed, 
heedfulness, attention, regard ; caution, pains, 

¢x000 Ags. Gosf, Luke x. 40 Nis pe nan earu (1160 care) 
pet min swustur let me enlipie penian. 1548 Unaxt, etc, 
Lrasm, Par. Mait. xxvi. 116 Buryed with the busy care of 
anoble man. 1580 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 320 Dost thou now 
commit Idolatrie with them with-out care? 1616 R.C. 
Times’ Whis. v. 1673 Many .. only vse their care In dainty 
banquetes. 
Precepts he performs with Care. 1742 Pore Due. iv. 431 
x828 Scorr J, AY, 
Perth (1860) Introd. ro Mustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. x7 
As a parrot turns .. And takes a lady’s finger with all care, 

b. Const. of (arch.), for, and znf. Here, and in 
@., the sense may pass, esp. in negative construc- 
tion, to Regard arising from desire or estimation, 
liking, inclination ¢o or for. 

¢1400 Dest. Tvay 427 Criste on the crosse for our care 
deghit. 390 Greene Poems (186r) 295 Care to live or 
sweet delight in life Draws me. 1623 Liste ZUjric on O. §: 
NV. T. Judg., They worshipped the God of heaven with care of 
his commandements, 165: Hospes Leviath. 1. xii. 52 Man, 
which looks too far before him, in the care of future time. 
1705 I. Norris in Pa, Hist, Soc. Ment, X.82 They stand in 
care of nobody's censure, 1850 Tennyson [7 Mem. xxxviii, 
If any care for what is here Survive in spirits render'd free. 
31863 Geo. Exior Xomola 1. (x880) Introd. 8 Public spirit.. 
its essence is care for a common good. 

c. To have a care, + keep a care, take care. 

1588 Suas. L. Z. LZ. v. ii. 51x We will turne it finely off 
sir, we wil take some care. 1590 — Afids, N.1V. i. 15 Good 
Mounsieur haue a care the hony bag breake not. 1596 
— Tam. Shr.1.i. 191 He tooke some care To get her cun- 
ning Schoolemasters to instruct her. x6r0 — Temp. 1. i. 
gor If of Bie roe — acare, Shake off slumber and be- 
ware. 1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703) 221 You must take 

eat care, that the Solid Ball-.be. gr: Spherical. 1697 

RYDEN Vive. Georg. tv. 160 Take a timely Care to bring 
the Truants back. 1819 Byron ¥uan 1. xiii, For native 
Spanish she had no great care, 1876 Brack Madcap V. 
xviii, 161 ‘Have a care, Jack v Peter called out. 

4. Charge; oversight with a view to protection, 
preservation, or guidance. In the address of a 
letter or package ‘cave of ee 

cx400 Destr. Troy 6196 Noble knightes all, Vnder care of 
twokynges. 1560 Brpte (Genev.)2 Cor. xi. 28, I..have the 
care of all the Churches. 1647-8 Corrrett Davila's Hist. 
Fr. (1678) 4 He left the Care of the whole Enterprize,__r710 
Parweaux Orig. Tithes ii. 67 Upon the Evangelical Priest- 
hood..is incumbent ..to take on them the Care of their 
Souls. 18x Lane Avab. Nts. I. 9p» I commend thee to the 
care of God. . x18g0 Mrs. Srowe Uuele Toi!'s C._ xxiii. 230 
*Vl take her under my care.’ 18g2 Dickens Bleak Ho,, 
Address to Nemo, care of Mr. Krook, 1875 Jevons Money 
(2878) 207 The ship-master. .is obliged to retain the identical 
cases committed to his care. . 

b. Hence. To have the care of, take care of, etc. 
» 3579 Tomson Calvin's Sern. Tént, 363/2 O Lorde... I thanke 
thee, for that thou vouchsafest to haue care vppon so 
wretched a creature as I am. _1g8z N.T. (Rhem.) Like x. 
32 [He] brought him into. an Inne, and tooke care of him. 
x6rz Brae Pref. 2 It doth certainely belong vnto Kings to 
haue care of Religion. 1620 Sustton Quix. III. xxxiii. 240, 
I desired this Waiting-woman to have a Care on him. 
zgxx Appison Sfect. No, 37 & 4 She has no Children to take 
care of, 1847-Tennyson Prine. iii, 69'She had the care of 
Lady Ida’s youth. 1873 Jowerr Plato (éd, 2) I. 273 You 
take care of your money. _ aoe : ss 
5. ‘An object or matter of care, concern, or solici- 


tsgo Spenser F. Q. 0. x. 37 Gathered the Princes ..To 
taken counsell of .their ‘common cares. 1634 Br, Hatu 
Occas, Med, § 123 The main care’ of.any creature is-self- 
preservation. -1732-BErKELEY Aléif/i7.t. §t. 1750 GRAY 
Elegy vi, Or-busy housewife ply her evening ‘care. . 1812 
Byron Ch. Har. 1. ix, Pomp and power alone aré woman's 
care. x855-Tennyson To Afanrice, Come, when no graver 
cares employ.” 3875, Jowerr Pilato (ed, 2) I. 298 He could- 
not himself spare the time from cares of state. - 


1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. v.791 His Mother's’ 


CARE, 


b. of persons and things. Cf. ‘ youthful charge’, 

1697 Drypen Vivg. Past. u. 59 Came if m rl 
Arms, my lovely Care. 1704 Porx Messiah 49 The goo 
shepherd tends his fleecy care. 1733 SomMERVILLE Chase 
1. 465 Each watchful Eye Fix’d on his youthful Care. 186 
Aytoun in Jales fr. Blackwood TX. 39 Wintry frosts sha 
never see The rose that is my care ! 

6. Comb. a, attrib. as care-line, -wrinkle; b. 
objective, (2.) with pr. pples. forming adjs., as 
care-bewitching, -bringing, -charming, -defying, 
drowning, -eluding ; (4.) with vbl. sbs. or agent- 
nouns forming sbs., as care-charmer, -killing, etc. ; 
¢c. instrumental, as care-accloyed, -crazed, -crossed, 
-encumbered, fraught, -laden, -lined, -pined, 
-scorched, -tired, -tuned, -untroubled, -wounded, 
etc., and esp. care-worn; also care-bed, a bed 
ofsuffering or grief ; + care-weed, mouming attire. 
Also CARE-TAKER, -TAKING, etc. 

1596 Fitz-Gerrrey Sir I”. Drake (1881) 81 Poore *care- 
accloyed pilgrime traveler. axqoo Sir Pere. Ixvii, The 
kyng to *Carebedd es gane. 1768 Ross Helenove 56 (Jam) 
An care-bed lair for three lang hours she lay. 1645 QuARLES 
Sol, Recant, vii. 5 *Care-bewitching sweets. x597 DRAYTON 
Mortimer. 72 Prest with a *care-bringing Crowne. 1592 
Damien Delia Wks. (1717) 415 *Care-Charmer Sleep, Son 
of the sable Night. xr594 Suaxs. ich. [/J, m1 vii, 184 A 
*care-crazed mother of a many sonnes. 1876 M. ARNOLD 
Lit. § Dogma 249 *Care-crossed, toil-stained millions. 
1802 Lams Corr. cxliii. (1870) 376 *Care-drowning night. 
1730 THOMSON A utz1 605 With every gentle *care-eluding 
art, 1841-6 Loner. Bridge xii, ‘Thousands of “care-en- 
cumbered men. 1835 Wituis Pencillings 11. Wii. 140 Their 
*care-fraught profession. x88 Burrox Q. Anne IIL. xiv. 
1x Whispers and *care-laden looks. 1603 Dekker Grisséle 
Wks, 1886 V. 115 Coy dames, who.. Fly the *care-pined 
hearts that sue to them. x6x0 Hiéstrion, wi, 68 Cast water 
on the *care-scorcht face. * 1993 Suans, Rech. //, m1. it. 
gz My *care-tun’d tongue. x6xr A. Starrorp Niode 1, 241 
(T.) [The nightingale] begins to carol out her care-tuned 
musick. 1794 Burns Wks. 1V. 279 *Care-untroubl’d, joy- 
surrounded, ¢ 1500 Dunpar Sua Mariit Wem, 422, I go to 
the kirk, cled in *cair weid. 1828 Cartyne Afisc, (1857) I. 
219 His *careworn heart. 1856 Dickens Le?#, (188¢) I. 443 
A face too careworn for her years. 1882 Three in Norway 
xix. 149 We met a very careworn-looking man. 1627 May 
Lucan v.(T.) Cornelia, his *care-wounded breast clasping. 

+ Care, 50.2 Obs. Some kind of stuff. (Perh. 
the same word as Cary.) 

1429 Test, Ebor. (1836) 1. 420 A russet cloke, lynd wt care 
aboute y*schuldyrs. a@x440 Sir Egdane. Ixxi, Thys lady 
was in care cladd, 

Care (kéox), 56.8 The name for the Mountain 
Ash, in the south-west of England. 

3849 Kincstey in Life I. 173 (D.) Of old Dartmoor was a 
forest .. its hill-sides clothed with birch, oak, and ‘care’. 
1880 W, Cornw. Gloss. (E.D.S.) Care, the mountain ash. 

Care (kéez), v. Forms: 1 carian, cearian, 
2-3 carien, 3-4 car, kar, 4-care. [Com. Teut.: 
OE. carian =OS. cavén, OHG. charén, -én, MHG, 
caren, karn, Goth. kavén:—OTeut. *hardjan to 
mourn, sorrow, have trouble, trouble oneself, f. 
*kard- Care sb.1] 

+1. To sorrow or grieve. Obs. 

@x000 Crist 277 (Gr.) Hweet bemurnest Su cearigende. 
@ 1175 Cott. Hom, 243 Pa cearodon ba sunder halzan. ‘¢ 1230 
Hali Meid. 27 Moni ping schal ham wradden .. ant makie 
tocarien. 1350 Will, Palerne 3182 Whi carestow? sede be 
quene. c1400 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 4 The lond.. for defalte 
of help hath longe cared, 1530 Patscr, 475/1; I care for his 
losses, Ye me chagrine de ses pertes. 

+b. To mourn, lament. Obs. 

1300 Cursor M, 3212 Satta. .deid. .and abraham can for 
hir car, ¢1386 CHaucer Clerkes T. 1156 Lat hym care and 
wepe and wryng and waille. 

2. +a. To be troubled, uneasy, or anxious (ods.). 
b. To feel concern (great or little), be concemed, 


trouble oneself, feel interest. Now only with jor. 
Beowulf 1536 Na [man] ymb his lif cearad. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. 48 Sore mei anoder of hire fluht carien. ¢x300 Beket 
1573 Ich wole sigge..whi ich carie so, ¢1340 Cursor 
M, 11675 (Fairf), I care mare for a-noper bing. cz460 
Towneley Myst. 88 (Mi&tz) Ye nede not to care if ye folow 
my sawe. 1535 CoverpaLe r Sam. ix. 20 As for the Asses 
..care not thou for them for they are founde, 1593 Suaxs. 
2 Hen. VI, 1. i.173 Those that care to keepe your royall 
Person. x6xz Biste 2 Saw, xviii. 3 Neither if halfe of 
vs die will they care for vs. 1856 Froupe Hzst, Eng. 
(1858) I. v. 42x He cared only.. for his own interests. 186r 
Fazer Ayu, ‘ Sweet Saviour, Labour is sweet, for Thou 
hast toiled; And care is light, for Thou hast cared. 
_ & To be careful, to take care. Now only dial, 
@x393 H, Sanru Serv. (1637) 302 It is not enough to heare 
but you must care how you heare}; it is not enough to pray, 
but you must. care how you pray. id. (1866) HI. 47 Let 
them which are down care to rise. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 200/2 Unless a man cares to fall her right, she'll break 
all up. ‘ . 
3. To care for: to take thought for, provide for, 
look after, take care of. Also with zndérect pass. 
c1230 Hali Meid. 5 He wile carien for hire. ~ 1377 Lanct. 
P.P?.B.1, 16x panne cared -pei-for caplus to kairen hem 
pider. 1535 CovERDALE Ps, xxxix. 17, I am poore & in 
mysery, but the Lorde careth for me, 1607 Suaxs. Com. 1. 
1.79 Who care for you like Fathers? 1676 Hine Conternpi, 
1, 183'He careth for us that knows what is fittest for us, 
1858 Gro. Exiot Se. Cleric. Life, Fanet's Rep. xxv. 318 In- 
finite Love was caring for -her.. 1889 Afanch. Guard, 14 
Apr. 7 The'child had .. been well cared for; © + = 
- 4, In negative and ‘conditional construction: a. 
Not to care passes from the notion of ‘not to trouble 
‘15-2 


CARE-AWAY. 


Sneself’, to those of ‘not to mind, not to regard 
or pay any deference or attention, to pay no re- 
spect, be indifferent’, Const. for, ete. > 

¢1gfg Caxron Sonnes of Aymor vi. 239, 1 departed fro 
my londe poure & exyled but I dyd not care for it. 1535 
Coverpate Matt. xxii. 16 Master_we knowe that thon .. 
carest for no man, 1596 Srenser FQ. u. ii.18 Ne ought he 
car'd whom he endamaged By tortious wrong. 1610 Suaxs. 
Temp, 1. i. 18 What cares these roarers for the name of 
King? 1633 P. Frercner Pésc. Eeci, v. 28 Full tittle caren 
they To make their milkie mothers bleating stay. x71 
Sreete Sfect. No. 1454 The young Man is rich, and, as 
the Vulgar say, needs not care forany body. 1748 ‘THOMSON 
Cast. Indol. 11. iii, I care not, Fortune, what you me deny. 
Greece 11. 6: This important pass, 
which Philip did not care attempting to force. 1816 
Witson City of Plague u, iv. 174 In thy embrace what do 
I care for death. 1872 Mortex Voltatre (2878) 3 Men had 
almost ceased to care whether there be any moral order or 
not. 3875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) III. 5, ay ae appears 
not to care about riches, 1883 Luoyp £06 ¢ 
care what people say. . , 

(2.) with some strengthening word, as a-fi, a 
button, a straw, arush, a fig, a farthing, a rap, etc. 

890 SPENSER J’. Q, 1. ii. 12 Fle, cared not for God or man 
a point. 2633 Marmyon Fine sy ry u, i, 68, I do not 
care a pin for her. 1709 Steete Tatler No. 50, I do not 
care a farthing for you. 1760 Gotpss. Cit. WV. xlvi, Not 
that I care threedamns what figure I may cut. 1828 Thax- 
maturgus 23 If for the truth you carea button. 1856 R. 
VauGHAN AZystics (1860) 1. 4 A subject .. for which not ten 
of your friends care astraw, 2876 Geo. Exiot Dan. Der. 
236, I don’t care a toss where you are. bid. 211 You sup- 
pose I care a damn for that? 1880 Srurczon 77cas. Dav. 
II. 4 Pharisees care not a fig for the Lord’s hearing them. 

(b.) Sc. To care na by: not to care about (it). 

1788 E. Picken Poents I. 189 (Jam.) Alake, she cared na 
by. 21796 Burns My Nannie O. viii, Come weal, come 
woe, I care na.by. . 

b. Not to mind (something proposed); to have 
no disinclination or objection, be disposed zo. Now 
only with ¢/, chough. 

1g26 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 18 Some for a fewe 
tythes, with Cayn, careth not to lese the etemall rychesse 
of heuen. £3590 farcowe Dido tv. v, So you'll love me, I 
care not if I do. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, 1. ti. 142, I care 
not if I be your Physitian. 1621 Frorto, Serdcca i fuso..a 
light-heeled trull that cares not to horne hir husband. 1646 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 324 We care not to lett you see what 
we wrot up tothe King. 1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1821) 
V. 265 Will you eat, or drink, fricnd?..1 dont care if I do. 
1841 Grestey C. Lever 58, I don’t care if I go with you for 
once. 

5. To have a regard or liking for. Orig. only in 
neg. or interrog. constructions (‘not to a ee as 
in 4a); now also in affirmative, but usually as the 
alternative or negative of an implied negation. 

a. To have a regard, liking, or inclination for 
(a thing) ; to be inclined or disposed ¢0, to think 


it worth while ¢o do, 

1860 A. L. tr. Calvin's Foure Serm, iii. (R.) He cared for 
nothing more then that kynde of lyfe. 1631 Gouce God's 
Arrows ut. § 4. 189 Malice. .onely careth to satisfie its owne 
venomous humour. 1697 Dasrier Voy. I. ix.275 We.. 
baked of these Roots .. but none of us greatly cared for 
them, 1762 Gotpsm. Wash x2 He never cared to give 
money. 1868 J. H. Bunt Ref Ch. Eng. I. 98 Few cared 
for reformation ; many cared for destruction. 21875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 511 They become rulers in their own city 
if they care to be. 1883 H. Wace Gospel § Wit. ii. 36 The 
main positions for which a Christian writer cares to contend. 

b. To have regard, fondness, or attachment for 
(a person). 

©3830 Lo, Berners Avth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 244, I care not 
for hym that is ayenst my heart.” 1s90 Lopce Euphnues 
Gold. Leg. (288) 163 Creep not to her that cares not for 
thee. x6g7 R. Licon Barbadoes 47 He never car’d muc 
for her afterward. 1750 Lapy Hervey in Bk. of Days I. 
299, I dread to see people I care for quite easy and happy. 
1878 Mrs. Woop Pomeroy Ad. I. vie 93 She was sure she 
cared for the lord at heart. : 

6. zrans. in various senses: +a. To cause care 
to, trouble (ods.). +b. To care for, regard (obs.). 
c. To take care of, guard, preserve with care (dia/.). 

fex290 Hati Meid. 29 Lutel parf pe carien for pin anes 
liuened.] ¢1386 Cuaucer Miller's L. 112 Nay ther of care 
thee noght quod Nicholas. cxgzo Ludiciumt (1822) 13 The 
day is comen of Catyfnes, to care that ar uncleyn. 
¢1g65 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 30x (Jam.) He cares you 
not in’his just quarrell. x6xz Jas. [ in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 
266 IIE. x06 Ye littill care youre olde freindis. 1628 Fett- 
nam Resolves I, 76 (L.) Care them [jewels] up, and wear 
them but on festivals. 188x Mrs. P. O’Doxocuve Ladies 
on Horseb, vi, 84. If you care your things .. it is surprising 
how long they may be made to serve. 

Care, var. of Cane, Obs. 

Careage (see qnot.). [? for Caruacs.] 

1704. WorLIDGE Dict. Rusi. et Urb., Carcage is 2. term 

* sometime used in Agriculture, and signifies the Ploughing 
of Ground, cither, ordinary; or extraordinary. 1747 80 in 
Braptey Jaz, Dict, , 

Careatides: see CaryatiD. 

+ Caxe-away, pir. and sb. Obs. 

a, An exclamation of merriment or recklessness ; 
‘care begone! away with care!’ Hence, a reckless 
fellow, roisterer. b. Something that drives away 
care (with a pun on cavaway, quot. 1633).. : 
. 1440 Prom. Parv. 6x Care-awey, sorowles, tristicia 
Procul, 147% Ripcey Comp. Alch. v. xxxvi. in Ashm. (1652) 
357 Hay hoe, careaway, lat the cup go rounde. 2575 New- 
TON tr, Lemnie’s Complex. 99 (D.) Wanton yonkers and wil- 
full Careawayes, 2g88 Fraunce Lawiers Log, 1. xix, 72D, 


7774 Goupsit, Hist. 


7, 1. 18, Idon’t - 


116. 


False forsworne knaves, desperate careawaies. ¢1633 T. 
Avams Wes, (1862) II. 466(D.) If worldly troubles come too 
fast upon a man, he hath a herb called care-away. 

. Careck(e, carect, careke, obs. ff. CARRAcK. 

+ Carre-cloth. Os. exc. Hist, Also 6 carke- 
cloth.’ [Etymology uncertain: . . 

Palsgrave’s ‘carde, clothe (@read cavde-clothe) for brides’ 
seems to be thesame word, and, if not merelya blunder, would 
seem to point to identity of the element with Carpe. 
Some have conjectured F. carve sb. or carré adj., square; 
the word can hardly be Care sé.?, though that sense has 
been played on.] 

A cloth formerly held over (or placed upon) the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom as they knelt 
during the marriage-service. 

Cf. med. L. Fugalisy for which Du Cange quotes an ex- 


ample of 4th c., showing that it denoted a cloth placed upon 
the head of the bride and the shoulders of the bridegroom. 


1530 Parser. 203/r Carde, clothe for brides: they fic 
the French] use none. 1534 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furnit. 
(1866) 204 A care cloth of silke dornex. xgso in Surrey Ch. 
Goods (1869) 42 A care cloth of silk, 1552 /éid. 12 Item a 
carke clothe. bid. 63 Item on lynyn care cloth. 7559 
Fanyan vit. 716 Thei cam foorthe, and kneled before the 
altare all the masse tyme, and the care clothe was holden. 
1624 W. Wuatetey (4#/e) A Care-Cloth, or a Treatise of the 
Cumbers and Troubles of Matrimony. 1878 Rock Text. 
Fabr. 72 The care cloth was a sort of canopy held over the 
bride and bridegroom as they knelt for the nuptial blessing. 
Careen (karin), sb. Naut. Also 6-7 carine, 
7earene, eareene, Screen. [a.¥.caréne fem., keel, 
in phrases such as e caréxe=‘on the careen’, 
helped by the use of the verb.] 

1. The position of a ship laid or heeled over on 
one side. Ov (2fon) the career: turned over on 
one side for repairing, or by stress of weather, ete. 

159t Hon. Actions E. Glemham, Which compeld them 
to lie vpon the carine, to stop their leakes. x6z7 Carr. 
Saitn Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 Breaming her.. either in 
a dry dock or vpon her Careene. ¢ 2645 HowzLu Lett. I. 
1. xxviii, Many Gallies, and Galeasses .. either in Cours, 

at Anchor, in , or upon the Carine. 1651 — Venice 
36 She hath bin so often trimmd, putt bpen the Carine, 
and metamorphosed. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1359/4 The 
Algierine .. had so great a hole made in her, that [s}he 
was brought to her Carene. 1707 /bid, No. 4380/2 We 
saw him on the Careen [from being struck between wind 
and water). 1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine {2789) L iij b, 
When 2 ship is laid on a careen, every thing is taken out of 
1798 Naval Chron. {2799) I, 171_A broadside, which 


her. 
ARRYAT Fivate iii, The [ship] 


laid him on acreen. 1836 
righted from her careen. . 
. The process of careening: see the vb. 

xg1z W. Rogers Voy.(1728) 2x7 The Dutchess began to 
make ready for a careen. 

8. A careening over. (See the vb. 4.) 
| 1880 L, Wartace Ben-Hurt, i 6 The charm [of the camel} 
is not..in the movement, the noiseless stepping, or the 
broad careen, 

Careen (karin), v. aut. Forms: 6-7 ca- 
rene, 7 carine, (careene, carreene, caren, car- 
rine, 7-8 carreen, 8 creen), 7~ careen. [cor- 
responds to mod.F. caréner, earlier cariner, Sp. 
carenar, It. carenare, f. F. caréne, Sp. or It. carena 
keel :—L. carina keel. 

(The precise source of the vb. does not appear; it may 
even have been f, the sb.: the Fr., Sp,, It. verb is not in 
Cotgr., Minsheu, Florio.)] , 

1. trans. To tum (a ship) over on one side for 
cleaning, caulking, or repairing ; to clean, caulk, 
etc. (a ship so turned over). 

1600 Haxurr Voy, (x810) III, A fit place to carene the 
ship. 1628 Dicpy Voy, Afedit. (1868) 56 ‘To stay att Milo to 
carine and fitt her. 1682 Wieter Fourn. Greece 1. 28 A 
Fountain of Pitch .. with which they caren Vessels. 1687 
B. Raxnotrn Archiged, 11 To carine his ship. 1747 Col. 
Records Penn. V. 7x His Sloop cou’d not go to Sea without 
being Carcen’d. 1849 W. Invine Colnimbus III. 25 Finding 
@ convenient harbor. .he unloaded and ‘carcened his vessels. 

Jig. 19763 H. Wavrote Corr. (1837) 1. 189 After an Irish 
vores do not wonder you want carccning. ; 

+b. transf. Humorously Zo carcen a wig. 

1673 Character Town Gallant 5 He. .pulls out his Comb, 
Carrcens his Wigg. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 53 He {the 
beau) is two long hours careening his wig. 1704 Poe? 
Banter'd 48 Swiming Line carcend with Flies. 

2. absol. 

1697 Damrier Voy. 1. xvi. 443 A fine small Cove .. fit to 
Careen in. 1790 Beatson Naz. & Jil. Deut, I. 227 The 
Commodore .. informed the Captains, that his orders were 
..to careen, and refit, 282x Byron Farin. xx, He left 
his ship .. With orders to the people to careen. 

Js 1737 M. Green Spleert (1807) 173 Once in seven years 
T’mseen At Bath or Tunbridge, tocarcen. 1874.Sat. Rew. 
29 Jan. (Hoppe) We got him safe to Eskmount .. There he 
is at pea careening, and the ladies take the best care 
possible of him, pvt : 

‘b. Said of the ship itself. 

3667 Lond. Gas. No. x48/3 Some that were driven to shore, 
were since forced to unlade and Carine. 1670 Marvett 
Let, Mayor Hull Wks. 1. 335, Lbesty for our ships to 
careen and victual in any of his ports. 1720 Loud. Gaz. 
No, 5827/t The Barfleur..is now carrcening, 

- 8. ivans. To cause (a ship) to heel over. ° 

_ 1833 M. Scorr Tot Criugle xii. (2859) 28x Do you mean 
to careen the ship that. you have all run to the starboard 
side? "1836 Marrvat Pirate xi; The heavy blows of the 
seas upon the sides of the vessel carcened and shook her. 

4. intr. ‘A ship is said to careen when she in- 
clines to one side, or lies over when ‘sailing on 2 
wind? (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-6h.). : 


“CAREER. 


21763 SuzNnstone Love § Hon. 99 The fleet careen’d, the 
wind propitious fill’d The swelling sails. 1762 Fatcoxer 
Shifty... 32 Careening as if never more to right, 186: 
Dicey Federal St. 1.4 The ship staggered, careened, an 
reeled, as wave after wave came dhandering on her. 1883 
G. C. Davies Wor/olk Broads ix. 76 If the wind is’ strong 
then the yachts careen over to the very verge of safety. 

Careenage (karinédz). [f. CAREEN uv. +-aGE; 
cf. F. cavénage.| 2. The careening of a ship; 
ellépt, the expense of this, b. A careening-place 


(cf. anchorage). 
In sense b the Fr. carénage is much used, esp. in W. 
Indies, and parts of N. America. 
Sir J. Jervis in Naval. Chron. X. 462 The Asia and 


“Zebra were pore: -to enter the careenage, 1829 


Lond, 

Encycl. V. 16x Carcenage is the place where the operation 
is performed, and also the money given for careening. 1841 
Orverson Creoleana v. 45 The whole line of the carenage 
being .. one continuous sloping bank of slime. : 

attrib, 1897 KinciaKe Crimea V. ii. 372 [He] crossed the 
Careenage Ravine. 

Careening, vi/. sb. [f. as prec.+-1xel] 
The action of the verb CAREEN. 

2668 in Witxins Heal. Char. 283. 1692 in Capt. Smith's 


Seaman's Gram, xvi. 76 Careening, is bringing a Ship to lye 
down on one side while they trim and caulk the other. 


1833 Brewster Wat. Magic. vi. r4x They were great: 
heeled-to on one side, or in the position called careening. y 
attrib, 2697 Damrter Voy, 1. iii. 38 A good careening 
place. x7 eaTson Wav. & Dil. Ment, * §2 The ca- 
reening-wharfs, etc. are entirely decayed. 7 

Career (kiriex), sb. Forms: 6-7 carrieve, 
careere, (6 carire, -eire, carrire), 6-8 carier(e, 
carrier, -eer, 7 carrere, carere, (carrear, -eere, 
-eir, careir), 6—- career. [n. F. carridve race- 
course; also career, in various senses;=It., Pr. 
carviera, Sp. carrera road, career :—late L, car- 
varia (via) carriage-road, road, f. carr-2s wagon. 

The normal Centra! Fr. repr. of late L. carvaria is OF. 
charriere, still usual in the dialects; it is not clear whether 
carridre is northern, or influenced by It. or Pr.] 

+1. The ground on which a race is run, a race- 
course; also, the space within the barrier at a 
tournament. b. ¢raizsf The course over which 
any person or thing passes ; road, path, way. Obs. 

rg8o Sipney Arcadia (1622) 286 It was fit for him to go to 
the other end of the Career. 1642 Howet, For. Zrav, 
Arb.) 46 In the carrere to Her mines, @1649 Drumm. or 

AWTH, Poents Wks. (1711) 6 Rowse Memmon’s mother... 
That she thy [Phocbus'] career may with roses spread. 1652 
Howett Venice 39 Since the Portuguais found out the 
carreer to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 1951 
Susie On Career, or Carier, in the manage, a place 
inclosed with a barrier, wherein they run the ring. 

+2. Of a horse: A short gallop at full speed 
(often in phr. Zo pass a career). Also a charge, 
encounter (at a tournament or in battle). Ods. 

577 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (2633) 139 Seven tall men., 
made sundry Carreers and brave Turnaments, 1391 Har- 
incTon Orl. Fur, xxxviti. 35 wy.) To stop, to start, to pass 
carier. 1598 Barret Theor. Warresv. ii. 142 The Lanciers 
.. ought to know how to manage well a horse, run a good 
carrier, etc. .2617 Marxuam Caval, 11, 203 To passe a 
Cariere, is but to runne with strength and courage such 2 
conuenient course as is mecte for his ability. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1. 766 Mortal combat or carreer with Lance. 2751 
Cuanmers Cycé., Carcer..is also used for the race, or course 
of the horse itself, provided it do not exceed two hundred 
paces, 1764 HARNER Obsery, XXvI1 Vi. 284 Horses..walking - 
in state and running in full career, R 

+b. ‘ The short tuming of a nimble horse, now 


this way, nowe that way’ (Baret Alvearie) ; transf.’ 
a frisk, gambol. Ods. ds 


1577 Hotinswep Chon, III. 809/r Manie a horsse raised 
on high with carrier, gallop, turne, and stop. xg94 ond 
Rep. Faustus in Thoms Pr. Rout, (1858) III, 338 Careers 
and gambalds, 1s99 Suaxs. Her. V, ui. 132 ithe king is a 
good king, but .. he passes some humors, and carrceres, 

3. By extension: A ranning, course (usually im- 
plying swift motion)’; formerly [like Fr. carrire) 
applied sec. to the course of the sun or a star 
through the heavens. Also ads/r. Full speed; 
impetus; chiefly in po like 7 fill career, 
t to take, give (oneself or some thing’ career, etc., 
which were etigionlly terms of horsemanship (see2). 

61534 tr. Pol, Vergs Linge Hist, (1846) I. 55 Theic .. tooke 
privilic there carier abowte, and violentlic assailed the tents 
of there adversaries, 159% SPENSER Jtvins Time xvi, As ye 
see fell Boreas... To stop his wearle cfriere suddenly, 2626 
T. H.Caussin's Holy Cr#. 31 Dolphins. .leapeand bound with 
full carrere in the tumultuous waues, 1667 Minton P. ZL, 
1v. 353 The Sun..was hasting now with prone carreer To 
th’ Ocean Iles, a 12677 Barrow Seri, Wks. x7x6 IIT. 35 
Sooner may we..stop the Sun in his carriere. 1962 Fat- 
coner Shifzur. ut. 258 Vast torrents force a terrible carcer. 
x8x0 Scorr Lady of L._m. xiii, Stretch onward on thy 
fleet carcer! 1863 Mary Howitt tr. /. Bremer’s Greece U1, 
xvi. 137 Away we went in full career with the waves and 
the wind. as : 

b. Hawking. (See et) 7 

1727-5 Campers Cyel,, Carcer, in falconry, is a flight or 
tour of the bird, about one hundred and twenty yards. 

4. jig. (from 2 and 3) Rapid and continuous 
‘course of action, uninterrupted procedure’ (J.); 
formerly-also, The height, ‘full swing’ of 2 person’s 
activity. - ©... 00 0. igh 

xg99 Suaxs. Muck Adon. iii. 250 Shall quips’ and.sen- 
tences..awe a man from the careere of his humour? x6xr 
— Wint. T. 1 ii. 286 Stopping the Cariere Of Laughter, - 
with a sigh. . 1603 Frorio AMostatgne 1. ix. (1632) x5 He 


CAREER. 


takes a hundred times more cariere and libertie unto him- 
selfe, than hee did for others. 1643 W. Burron Beloved 
City s7 Antichrist, in the full course and carrére of his 
happynesse. 1663 Cowtey Verses § Ess, (1669) 35 Swift 28 
light Thoughts their empty Carriere run, 
Cher. Ethics xxv..389 Quickly stopt in his careir of vertue. 
x7az Woutaston Relig. Nat. ix. 174 Not to permit the reins 
to our passions, or give them their full carreer.” 1767 For- 
pyce Serm, Pug. Women 11. viii. 29 A... beauty ..in the 
career of her conquests, 1848 MacauLay Hést. Eng. I. 599 
In the full career of success, 3 : 

5. A person’s course or progress through life 
(or a distinct portion of life), esp. when publicly 
conspicuous, or abounding in remarkable inci- 
dents; similarly with reference to a nation, a 

olitical party, etc. b. In mod. language (after 
fr, Carriere, ‘eq. used for : A course of professional 
life or employment, which affords opportunity for 
progress or advancement in the world. 

x803 WELLINGTON in Gurw, D2sp. I. 424 A more difficult 
negotiation than you have ever had in your diplomatic 
career. 18:5 Scribbleomania 200 That great statesman’s 

public career. 1860 Mortey Wetherl, (2868) I. i. 7 A history 
++ Which records the-career of France, Prussia, etc, 1868 
Gzo. Exior /. Hold 20 Harold must go and make a career 
for himself. 2884 Condzenzd. Rev. XLVI. fH An artist, even 
in the humblest rank, had a career before him. 

Career (kario'x), v. For forms see the sb. 

+L. zutr. To take a short gallop, to' ‘pass a 
career’; to charge (at a tournament) ; to turn this 
way and that in running (said of a horse); also 
Jig. Also trans. with cognate object. Ods. 

2994 WiLLosie Avisa F ij, Shamelesse Callets. .That..can 
carire thé whores rebound, To straine at first, and after 

ecld. x6zx Speep Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xv, 52 His horse of a 
fierce courage carrierd as he went, 1672 Viturers (Dk. 
Buckhm.,) Rekearsad (x74) 4 How we Tilt and Career. 

2. transf. and fg. To gallop, rm or move 
at full speed. (Also ¢o career it.) 

1647 WARD Sitp. Cobler 87 If’s tongue doth not career’t 
above his wit. 2679 Sc. Pasgusls (1868) 248 Episcopie 
must quit the cause, And let old Jack carrear boys. 2798 
Sourney Yoan of circ 1. 368 When Desolation royal ly 
careers Over thy wretched country. 1823 Scotr Peveril 
v, The little Julian was careering about the room for the 
amusement of his infant friend. 1852 Househ. Narrative 13 
‘Two heavy seas. ,careered towards one another. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning dur. Legit, 332 Sap. .Careering through atree. 

8, trans, To make (a horse) career, 

3829 W. Irvine Cong. Granada Ixxxiii. (1856) 450 A Moor 
is born .. to career the steed. .and launch the javelin. 

4. To move swiftly over. (Cf. ‘ez the streets’) 

3830 W. Priciies At. Sinat 1. 4 Tn living clouds career- 
ing the expanse, These fleck the firmament. 

ence Garee'rer, Caree'ring vb/, sb. and ppl. 
@., Caree'ringly ady, ae 

1844 Blackw. Mag. 69x Careerers of the skies! 1627 Br. 
Hatt Heavy. vfon arth vii. 80 All ., fall to plunging and 
careering, 1817 Corerince SiéyZ, Leaves (1862)66 The mad 
careering of the storm. 1599 Nasne Lent. Stuffe (1871) 

8 The careeringest billow. 1667 Mitton P. L. vi. 756 

ateering Fires, 1838 De Quniczy Wks. XIV. 205 Huge 
careering leaps. 1832], Wusonin Blackw. Mag. 272,] came 
down waveringly, corsering\y, flourishingly. . 

Carefox, obs. form of Car¥ax. 

Careful (kéox1ful), @. Forms :. 1 carfull, cear- 
ful, 3, 5 karefull, 4-5 carful, 6 Sc. eairfull, 3- 
careful. [OE. caz/ul, cearful, f. care cate -+-F0L.] 

+1. Full of grief; mournful, sorrowful; also (of 
cties, etc.), expressing sorrow. Ofs. 

axoo0 Sont's Address x3 Cleopab bonne swa cearful ., se 
gest_to dam duste, ¢xzog Lay. 16761 Duden of claSes 
karefulle cnihtes. 1394 P. Pl, Crede'44x pey crieden alle 
o crya carefull note. 1470-85 Matory Arthur (x8x6) 1, 261 
A careful widow wringing her hands and making great 
sorrow. ¢1g05 Dunsar Tua maritt Wen 4x8 My clokis 
thai ar caerfull in colour of sabill. xs92 DANIEL ante 
Rosamond, Her Tears upon her Cheeks (poor careful Girl }). 
1599 Parisnius 11. (1661) 26 To .. ease her careful heart. 

2. Full of care, trouble, anxiety, or concern ; 
anxious, troubled, solicitous, concerned, arch. 

“ a1o00 Gutfilac 549 (Gr.) Cweedon cearfulle Criste lade to 
Gudlace. @ 1300 Czysor M. 23136 paa care-ful eth sal be to 
kene. cx400 Rowland § Of. 1066 He crakkede full many a 
carefull croun. , 1535 CoverpaLe Tobias v. 12 That I make 
the not carefull, Tam Azarias, xg82 N.T. (Rhem) Matt. 
vi. 34 Be not careful therefore for the morrovv. 3606 

nn Fawne mi. Wks. (1856) 63 Necessarie as sleepe To 
carefull man, 1734 STEELE A7riv. Ulysses, The King arose, 
and beat his careful Breast, 1814 Byron Lara 1. xx, Itis a: 

— the careful brow might smooth. ‘ ~ 

_3. Fall of. care ‘or concem for, attentive to the 
interests of, taking good 'care of, - 

@x000 Lambeth Ps, xxxix. 18 (Bosi.) Drihten carful o38é 
ymbydig is mines. 1535 CoveRpALE 2 AMfacé: xv. 19 T 
that were-in the cite, were most carefull for those whicl 
were to fight. 1553 Bate Vocacyon in Hard, Misc. (Malh.) 


I. 357A woman .. which was to me a carefull creature. . 


1590 Suaus, Erv. 1. i. 79 My wife-more carefull. for the 
Jatter-borne, 1594 — Rich. IZ, wil. 96 Bethinke you like 
a carefull Mother-Of the young Prince your sonne: 2732 
Pore EY. Bathurst 13 Then careful Heav'n supply’d two 
sorts of men. 1795 Sourney ‘Your of Arc viit. 47,She.. 
stretch’d forth her careful hands To ease the burthen, 2850 
Mas. Stows.Uncle Tom's C,-vi. 38, Be careful of the horses, 
Sam. .don’t ride them too fast. > | - Wee 
4. Applying care, solicitous attention, or pains to 
what one has to do ; heedful, painstaking, attentive 
. to one’s work ; circumspect; watchful, cautious. 
ex0g0 Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 172 Curiosus, carful.. “z 


h 7593 
Goupine Calvin on, Deut, xxii, 129 That they should be the i 
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earnester and carefuller in teaching their children, 1888 
Stians.’ Titus A. ww. ii. 2x Goe get you ne, and pray be 
carefull all, And leave you not_a man of warre vnsearcht. 
3640 Br. Hats Zpisc. 1, vii. 29 The carefullest Ambassador 
aay perhaps swerve from his message, 21845 GRAVES in 
Encycl, Metrop. (1847) 11. 752/x Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
a careful and learned antiquary, 1860 TyNDALL Glac. 1. 
§ 22. 155, I felt just sufficient fear to render me careful. 
itd Montey Crit. Mésc. 192 None the. Jess careful, minute, 
pai systematic, in examining 2 policy, 

db. Come to do a thing, that a thing be done, or 
with relative clause. 

3579 Lyny Zuphues(Arb.) 144 The master would be more 
carefull what he did teach. 1622 Sparrow Bk. Come. Prayer 
G@66x) 40 Careful to maintain the ancient usage. 2677 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 48 Be very careful that the 
Spindle stand exactly Perpendicular. 179% Sunins Lett, 

viii. 252 He was careful not to assumeany of those powers. 
1820 Hoyle’s Games Imsr. 43x Be careful that they are 
neither thrown tt mor changed, 1836 Macoiutivray 
tr. Humboldé’s Trav. 290 Both males and females are careful 
to ornament their persons with paint. 

+5. Applying care to avoid; on one’s guard 
against, cautious, wary. Obs, 

xg80 Lyty Zufhnes (Arb.) 446 Not disdainefull to con- 
ferre, but careful to offende. 1666 SrurstowE Spir. Chym, 
(2668) 217 Be more careful of doing anything to lose your 
Peace. 1711 Sreeve Sfect. No. 118 p2 Orestilla is .. par- 
ticularly careful_of new Acquaintance. 1728 R. Morris 
Aut, Archit, 91 Ever careful of acting so indiscreetly, 

+6. Causing trouble or fear, dreadful. Obs, 

1340-70 Alex. § Dind, 158 Careful cocodrillus. .pe king 
lette. cxgog Dunpar Gold. Targe 243 So carefull was the 
crak, 1352 Lynprsay Monarche 5747 Herode, .With mony 
vther cairfull Kyng. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cad. Dec. 133 
The carefull cold hath nypt my rugged rynde. 

7. a. Of things: Fraught or attended with 
sorrow, trouble, or anxiety. Obs. or arch. 

¢xaco Tréu. Coll, Horm. 171 On be careful dai pan he cumed 
al middeneard to demen, ax300 Cursor Af, 3632 Ar pat 
he deied in car-ful bedd. 1413 Lypa, Pylgr, Sowle n. xliv. 
(1859) 50 Alas! the careful tyme that ‘euer we were con- 
ceyued. r57y tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 633 He casteth 
him. .intoa careful and miserable exile. 3634 Tonp Perkin 
Ward. m. ii, Paths which lead. .to a careful throne. 
Soutney Roderick xv, He upon his careful couch. 

b. Showing care, done or performed with care. 

265 Hoppes Leviath, mi. xxxii. 198 By wise. -interpreta. 
tion, and carefull ratiocination. 1786-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav, 
(760) IIT. 245 After a careful survey of this place. 1797 
Berwick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 59 A careful examination of 
the specimin. 1848 MacauLay His¢, Eng. I. 617 Careful 
watch was kept all night. 1883 LLoyp £0 } FU. I. 32 His 
drawing was careful. _ ; 

Care (kéoufuli), ado. [OE. carful-Hee; 
see prec, and -L¥2.] In a careful manner; with 
care: in various senses of the adj.; now chiefly, 
Heedfully, attentively, circumspectly, cautiously. 

1000 in Thorpe Laws II. 360 Se sacerd sceal don care 
fullice Godes penunga. a 1300 Cursor MM. p. 989. 333 Ful 
carfully me-think be pis way 3e walk. 7393 Lanot, P, P. 
C. xxi. 201 For drede gan ich quaken, And criede car- 
fully. x§5x Ropinson tr. More's Uiop. (Arb.) 147 Whome 
they see depart from his life carefullie and agaynst his will. 
2589 Morwyne Zvonyi. 7, 1 began carefullyto muse. 1588 
Suaxs. 77, A. u. ii,8 Let it be your charge. .To attend the 
Emperours person carefully. 
III. 95, I walkt plaguy carefully, for fear of sliding. 21726 
Coxtigr (J.) Envy, how carefully does it look? how meagre 
and ill-complexioned? 1836 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 
429 The parliament, in asserting the freedom of England, 
carefully chose their language. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 
TIl. ~~ ‘We-must examine carefully the character of his 
Proposals, a ; 

arefulness (kée1fnlnés). [OE. carfulnys: 
see CAREFUL and -Nzss,] The quality or state of 
being careful. 

@, Solicitude, anxiety, concern. arch, b. Heed- 
fulness, vigilance, attentiveness, exactness, caution. 

@ x000 in Thorpe How, II. 280 (Bosw.) Godes cwydas sind 
to’smeagenne mid micelre carfulnysse. ¢ ro00 Sax. Leechd. 
III. 2x0 Briwasniman gestreon mid carfulnysse ge[tacnad}. 
6312975 Lamb. Honz. 115 Mié carfulnesse haldan pas bebo- 
dan. x835 Coverpae Ps. cxxvili]. 2 Eate the bred of care- 
fulnesse, 2593 GrimatpEe Czcero’s Offices 1. (1558) 13 It is 
harde to haue a carefulnesse ouer other mens matters. x60 
Bacon-Adv, Learn, 1. i. $3 (2873) 8 There groweth careful- 
ness and trouble of mind. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
x Cor, vii. 32 Carefulness about the World is so bad a thing. 
1823 Lame Z£2ia(1860) 213 The face. .full of thoughtand care- 
fulness, 1863 Fr. Kempte Resid. Georgia 16 You may rely 
upon the carefulness of my observation. 1865 MonsELL 
HHyntn, °O Worship the Lord’ ii, Low at His feet lay thy 
burden of carefulness, a 3 

Carein(e, obs. form of Carrion. - 

Careing : see under Carr SuNDAY. 

19785 Newark Fair in Brand Pep. Antig. (1870) I. 67 Care- 
ing Fair will be held on Friday before Careing Sunday. 

Carek, obs, form of Carrack. 

Carel, -eld, obs. form of Canon, CARRELL. 
-Careless(kéwalés), a. [OE.cariéas, repr.OTeut. 
type *karalaus: see Care sb. and.-Less.] The 
opposite of CAREFUL in its various senses. 

+1. Free from care, anxiety, or apprehension. 
Since ¢1650 archi, poetic, or nonce-word.) 

.axz000 Rite Ben. 2 (Bosw.) He on dam dome freoh and 
carleas'bip. ¢ x205 Lay. 2478 Nu we mazen to 3erecareles 
wunien here. @ 1248 Aner. &. 246 Pe kastel is wel kareleas 
azean his unwines. ..1548 Upatt, etc. Lvasm. Par, Matt. 
ix, 6 Depart in peace with a quyet and_careles-mynde. 
r6rx Bisce* Fudge. xviii. 7 They dwelt carelesse, after the 
maner of. the Zidonians, quiet and’secure. [x67x Miron 
?. R.1v. 299 In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 2705 


1814 


17x0-xz Swirt Lett. (1766-8) - 


CARENOY. 


Pors Z£¢, Miss Blount xx Thus wisely careless, innocently 
gay. 31836 J, Witson City of Plague 1. i, 352 That book, 
‘With whose worn leaves the careless infant plays, 1857 
Hucues Yom Brown, The may-fly is the carelessest fly that 
dances..by English rivers.] 

2, Unconcerned; not caring or troubling one- 
self; not solicitous, regardless ; having no care of, 
about, or + to, 

ar000 Caedmon's Exod. 13x (Gr.) Wulfas sungon, car- 
leasan deor. ¢ rz0g Lay. 19658 Penne weoren heo care-lase 
of Costantines cunne. *579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 144 See- 
ing the father carelesse what they learne, he is also secure 
what he teacheth. 1585 Apr. SANDYS Se7v2, {2842) 148 A 
governor like to Moses..not careless to be zealous in God's 
cause, 1596 SuaKs. Tam, Shr. w. ii. 79 And come to 
Padua carelesse of your life. 6x4 MARKHAM Cheap Husb. 
1, di, (1668) 10 Gingle the..stirrops about his ears, to make 
him careless of the noise. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 
Iv, 504 "Lis Aristzus ..Who to his careless Mother makes 
his Moan, 2927 De For Eng. Trades. (x84) I. vii, 48 
Careless of the event of things. 1770 Goins. Des. V¢d!. x61 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 1800 Wornsw. 
Michael 28, 1 was yet a Boy Careless of books, 1Bo7 
Crasse Par, Reg. ut 859 Careless what he said. 1847 tr. 
F De Vega's Fru. Tour iii, 18 Quite resigned and careless 
about the loss. 1883 Lioyp £68 § F7. II. 202 ‘Not at all’ 
--said Frank, in one of his most careless tones, 

8. Not taking due care, not paying due attention 
to what one does, inattentive, negligent, thought- 
less ; inaccurate, 

1579 LyLy Euphues (Arb.) 195 As farre be they carelesse 
from honour as they be fromawe. 1579 THYNNE Aninady. 
(1865) 6 By oure carelesse .. printers of Englande, 1732 
BerkeLey A leiphr. v. § 25 It is natural for careless writers 
to run into faults they never think of. 180g Worvsw. 2re- 
Jude xut, (1851) 276 Souls that appear to have no depth at 
all To careless eyes. x87: Mortey Voltaire (1886) 29 
Writers so acutely careless as Montaigne. 

4. Of things : 

+a. Uncared for, untended (obs.) ; b. Arranged 
or uttered without art; artless, unstudied, néglig: 
(arch.); ¢. (esp. in mod. use) Done, caused, or 
said heedlessly, thoughtlessly, negligently. 

1g90 Martowe /7ero ¢ LZ. 1, A country maid, Whose care- 
less hair..Glistered with dew. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. IV. iv. 

8 Their many wounds and carelesse harmes. x608 SHAKS. 

Zach, 1. iv, zt To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd 
As ‘twere a carelesse Trifle, 1660 Stantey /ist. Philos. 
(1701) 32/2 Causing a careless rupture in the State. 1704, 
STEELE Lying Lover \. (1747) 12 My Sword .. does it hang 
careless? elie Pore Let’, Wks. 1736 V. 52, I have seen.. 
women. .loox better in a careless night-gown..than Made- 
moiselle Spanheim drest for a ball. «1763 Sunstone Ws. 
(x764) I. 128 My limbs with careless ease reclin'd, 1768 
Beatie Jfinsty. 11. vi, One evening, as he framed the 
careless rhyme. 1798 S. Rocrrs ZY, ¢o Friend 190 Care- 
less my course, yet not without design. A/od. othing 
— show better the contrast between careful and careless 
work, 

5. quasi-adv. 

1812 J. Witson Jsle of Palms u. 447 ‘The dripping sail is 
careless tied Around the painted mast. 8s5 l'ennyson Zo 
Maurice 15, A careless-order'’d garden. 

Carelessly (kéoalésli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2J 
In a careless manner, without care; without ape 
prehension (ods.) ; without attention, art, or study ; 


(now esp.) heedlessly, thoughtlessly, negligently, 

x56x ‘TI. Norton Calyin's Lust, w. xvi (1634) 9x1 Beil 
men. .more carelesly follow their owne lusts. 1g92 Greene 
Groatsw, Wit (1617) 39 The one carelesly skiping, the other 
carefully prying. 1611 Biste Zzek. xxxix. 6 Among them 
that dwell corelesly in the yles. — Zeph. ii. 13 This is the 
reioycing citie that dwelt carelessely. 1667 O_prneure in 
Pha. Trans. U1. 432 Course Hemp, carelesly twisted. 19726 
Avpison Dial. Medals ii. 46 Leaning carelessly on a pillar. 
3747 Berxevey Let. Wks. 1871 FV, 315 Things hastily and 
carelessly written. 1847 Heips Friends in C. (1851) I. 7 
Looking at everything so carelessly that they see nothing 
truly. 1876 Gro. Exot Dan. Der. TIL. xxxvii, 130 Many 
a carelessly-begotten son of man, 

Carelessness (kéo1lésnés). [OE. cardéasnes : 
see CARELESS and -NESS,] The quality or state of 
being void of care, or of taking no care; freedom 
from trouble or anxiety (04s.); heedlessness, in- 


attention, ei aga negligence, indifference. 
¢ 1000 ZELeRIC oc. in Wr,-Wiilleker 172 Secuvtias, kar. 
leasnes. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11, 204 Consider 
how great is our carelesnesse, or drowsinesse, or sluggish- 
nesse. 1897 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v, lxviii. § 9 Carelessness to 
whom we impart the mysteriesof Christ. 6x3 R. C. Tadde 
Ah. (ed. 3) Securttie, carelesnesse, feare of nothing. 164 
J. Jackson True Evang, T. 11. 148 The Stoicks.. patience 
+. was .. onely a.. wretched carelessnesse. x7a9 BuTLeR 
Serne. Wks. 1874 IL. 97 Men do indeed resent what is occa. 
sioned through carelessness. 1823 Lanes Zia (1860) azz 
With what ineffable carelessness would he twirl his gold 
chain! 2849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps v. § ix, 144 Accidental 
carelessnesses of measurement or of execution, 
Carrelesswisse, adv. In a careless way. 
x880 Emma Marsa, Jer, Troubl, Times 15 With a 
violet velvet cloak thrown. carelesswise over his shoulder. 
- Caren, obs. form of Carrion. 
Carenage: see CAREENAGE. 
+ Carenayre. Obs. rare, [ad. L. cartudria 
vessel for making carénqwm: see CARENE 1,] 
¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. vist. 129 In carenayres naked 
children goo And glocke-it oures v to and froo. : 
t+Carency. Obs. rare—1. [ad. med.L. caréntia, 
£ carére to lack; cf. Fr. cavence} It: carerizia.} The 
state of being without; wantingness, want: - ~° 
- 1655 Br, Ricwarpson Observ: O::'T. x85 (L.) This sense of 


dereliction and carency of Divine favour. * - 


CARENE: 


+Care'nel. Obs. rare. [ad. L. carenum, 
a. Gr. udpowov.]- A sweet wine boiled down. . ° 

1420 Pallad. on Hxsb, x1. 484 Defrut, carene, and sape, 
in oon manere of must is made. : mea 

+ Garene 2, Obs. rare". [ad. med.L. caréna a 
forty days’ fast, also a remission: of such fast; ac- 
cording to Du Cange formed from guadragéna or 
guarantend,. Cf, QUADRAGESIMA, QuanaNTINE.] 

A forty days’ fast; a reniission or indulgence 
from forty.days of fasting. ? = CARENTANE. 

1647 JER. Tayior Dissuas. Popery 1. iv. § 4 (R.) Were you 
well advis’'d? it may be your Quadragenes are not Carenes, 
that is, are not a quitting the severest penances of fasting 
so long on bread and water. 

+Carene 3, Os. vare—1, [2. F. cardne keel :— 
L. carina.]. (See quot.) 

1955 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 3x Carene, the bottom or keel of 
a shell, when in its situation, as that part of the 
Nautilus, on which it swims. * 

Carene, obs. form of CAREEN. 

+Carentane. Oés. [Cf. It. guarantana, -ena, 
-ina, Pr. quarantena, carantena, F, quarantaine, 
med.L. gzavantena collection of 40, space of 40 
days; f. Romanic guaranta (:~L. quadraginta) 
forty +-ana, F. -aine (see dozen).| A group of 40; 
a space of forty days ; a forty days’ a 

1647 Jer. Taytor Dissnas. Popery t.§ 3 (R.) Inthe church 
of Sancta Maria de Popolo there are for every day in the 

ar 2800 years of pardon, besides 14,014 Carentanes, which 
in one year amount to more than 1,000,000. 

Carer (kée'raz). {f. Cane v.} One who cares. 

x69x Norais Pract. Disc. 185 The immoderate Carers for 
the World. x8s0 Brownmc Christ. Eve 166 A carer for 
none of it, a Gallio? 

Carerie, var. of CAREER: perh. erroneous. 

xg99 Porter Angry Wont, Abingd, (1841) 123 Giue roome 
and let us have this hot carerie. 

Caresay, obs. f. Kersey, a cloth. 

+Carresome, @. Obs. In 6 Sc. cairsum. [f. 
Cane sb. -+-SOME.] Troublesome, burdensome. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. Il. 588 He fell in sic trubill war 
cairsum for to tell, 

Caress (kire's), sé. Also 7 carresse, caresse, 
(charesse). [a. F. cavesse, 16th c. ad. It. caressa 
slate L. *edrétia, f. carus dear] An action of 
endearment, a fondling touch or action, a blan- 
dishment. 

[1612 Cotar., Cavesse,a cheering, cherishing .. hugging .. 
making much of.] 165 Jer. Tavtor Holy Living x. xiv. 
(R.) All the caresses and sweetness of love, 1667 MiLToN 
P. ZL, vit. 56 Solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) UI. 52 The goat .. easily 
attaches itself to man, and seems sensible of his caresses. 
1863 Geo. Exior Romola 1. xxxii. (1880) I. 386 She felt his 
caress no more than if he had kissed a mask. 

b. fig. 

1647 Ctarnennon Hist, Red. I. 1. 98 The Scots made all 
the Caresses to many of the English. 1649 G. Dame. 
Trinarch. Hen. V, celxxi, 'T wer in vaine To frame 
Carresses of Discourse. 1750 Jonnson Ramdl. No. 772 
When the gifts and caresses of mankind shall recompense the 
toils of study. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Zing, (1806) V. Ixx. 233 
The caresses of faction, and the allurements of popularity. 

Caress (kire’s), v. [a. F. caresse-r to caress, 
fondle, ad. It. carezzare, f. caresza; see prec.] 

1. érans, To treat affectionately or blandishingly, 
to touch, stroke, or pat endearingly; to fondle. 

3697 Damprer Voy, (x729)T. 59 (heading) Thenatives caress 
them, 2736-8 Lapy M. W. Z ontacue Leéi, 1. xiii. 46 She 
caressed me as if I had been her daughter. x85x Loner. 
Gold, Leg. yi. Cott, Odenwald, My very hands seem to 
caress her, bad E, Peacock Ralf Skiré, 111. 14x Isabeli 
was caressing the fawn, 

b. transf. and hg. 

ce Hervey Afedit. (1818) 16x Fondly caressing this 
little flower, 1853 C. Brontit Villette xiv, (285) 128 Acacia. 
boughs caresssed its panes, x870 Lowel Among my Bks. 
Ser. 1, Gey) 195 Its prolonged echoes caress the ear. 

2, fig. To treat with kindness or favour, pet, 
make much of. arch. 

1658 Mitton Lett. State Wks. 1738 II,a30 For the Swect- 
ness of his Ag PRT caress'd fF all Men, 1682 Addn 
Jr. Chester in Lond. Gas, No. 1764/4 [We] do further re- 
solve and promise not to Caress or Encourage any person 
who shail obstinately persist in courses disliked by Your 
Majesty. 1728 MorGan A/giers II. iv. 287 Sultan Suliman 
highly caressed a Person, concerning whom he had heard 
so much, 2740 JoMmNsON Blake Wks. 1V, 359 Without being 
much countenanced or caressed by his superiors. 177: R. 
Henry Hest, Gi. Brit. 11, 3 The pocts of the north were 
«sgreatly caressed by our Anglo-Saxon kings. 1804 A, 
Duncan Mariner's Chron, I. 227,. 1876 FREEMAN Vor, 
Cong. IV. xviii. 128 William was thus busy in half caressing, 
half coercing, his English subjects. : 

ig. To-‘treat’. Obs. ee 

. 2670 Hosnes Behemoth (2840) 409 Lambert. .caressed his 
soldiers with an entertainment at his own house. 1699 
T. Cocuman Tully's Ofices (2706) 199 Sums. .daily thrown 
away to Caressthe People. °° ‘ 

3. absol,. ; Pp ae 
* 3683 D. A, Art of Converse 96 To treat with your Frietid 
asa Sergent caressing with eran. 1982 . ounson Kaui, 

No. 200°? 15 .Some.. offend when they design to, caress. 
3187 B. Taytor Maust 1, y, 214 She slept while we were 
caressing, = -. - ae Pog mse 
' Care'ssable, a. rare. _[f. Caness 2. + 
poy ; as may be caressed... af, 

1663 Sin G, Mackenzie Relig. Stoic i t. 
caressable of opinions, . isd Les sae meet 


. 
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Caressant (kire'sint), dé. rave and poetic. [a 
F. cavessant, pr. pple.] . Caressing, fondling. _ 
| 286 Tesere & Trevor Tensnhduser x2 The caressant airs 
of Heaven: 2872 R. Exuis Catullus xxv. 10 Those tender 
hands caressant. ~ 

Care'sser. [see -zn1.] .One-who caresses... - 

1822 Bepnoes Brides’ Trag. m1. v, Close to my heart, dear 
caresser, you creep. : - 

Caxe'ssing, 2/. sb. and ppl. a. [f. CanEss-v.] 

A. abi. sb. The action of the verb CARESS. 
er oe a. That caresses ; fondling, endearing. 

1665" J. Spencer Prophecies 69 In caressing of Christ -by 
some pretty attributes. 21774 GoLps™. tr. Scarron's Com. 
Rom. (2775) 1. 53 The same civility and caressing expres- 
sions, 853 Macautay Azst. Eng. IV. 44x His caressing 
manners, < Y 

Hence Care’ssingly adv., ina manner. 

1834 Mrs. Heaans in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 634 A bright™ 
rill wound Caressingly about the holy ground. «184g Hoop 
Cupid Greyb., Passing his hand caressingly over her curls. 

Care‘ssive, a. [f. Caress v.+-1VE; formed 
after words like express-ive.] abitually caress- 
ing; of the nature of a caress, 

1801 Afonthly Mag. X11. 98 Diminutives easily acquire a 
caressive character. 1880 Harper's Alig. 909 Much cares- 
sive handling. 

Care Sunday. Se. Also cair-. [German 
has the corresp. har-freitag (in MHG. arorttac, 
kartac) Good Friday, and karwoche (also in 
MHG.) Passion week ; £ar-sonutag appears not to 
be in use. OHG,. chara, OL. caru, Care in its 
earlier sensé of ‘ sorrow, trouble, grief’.] 

‘According to Bellenden, Sunday immediately 
preceding Good Friday; but now generally used 
for the fifth in Lent’ (Jamieson). 

1836 BeLLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) IT. 497 Thus entrit 
Prince James in Scotland; and come, on Sonday, in 
Lentern, to Edinburgh [Boetn. domtinicae passionis ob- 
viam, 1538 Adberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Betuixt this & Cair 
Sonday. a1s78 Ditern. Occur. (1833) 23 Lestit ny caris 
sonday in Lentrone. 2825 Hone Lucry-day Bk. I. 415 Care, 
or Carle Sunday is the fifth Sunday in Lent. . 

+ Caresweet, Obs. An old name for Gentian. 

1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 22 Gentiana, 
baldemoyne, careswete, idem. 

Caresye, obs. f, KERsEY, a cloth. F 

Caret (kerrét, kéorat). [L. caret (there) is 
wanting, f. carére to be in want of.] 5 

A mark (4) placed in writing below the line, 
to indicate that something (written above or in the 
margin) has been omitted in that place, 

1710 W. Matusr Yung. Man's Gomep. (2727) 38 That which 
is called Caret (that is to say in lish, it is wanting) 
markt with a Latine Circumflex, thus &) which is to shew 
where a Word forgotten. .ani above the Line, is to 
comein, 2824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. I. viii, 218 Shouldaletter 
have been omitted, a caret 15 put at the place. 2870 Lown, 
Study Wind, (1886) 301 Like the cavets on a proof-sheet, 

Caret, obs. form of Carrot. 

Carre-ta‘ker. [f. Care sé,+ Tarr, f. TAKE 
v.] One who takes care of a thing, place, or 
person ; one put in charge of anything. 

1858 M. Porreous Souter Johnny 17 The souter’s wife.. 
was servant to Gilbert Brown ..and .. acted as nurse and 
care-taker to Agnes hisdaughter, r8s9 W.G. Witts Life's 
Foreshad. 11. xvii. 205 The caretaker of the house met them, 
hatin hand, 1869 Daily News 19 quly, The votes of Par- 
liament to the caretakers of the par! . 

b. esp. in Ireland, a person put in charge of 
a farm from which the tenant has been evicted. 

1868 Times 24 June 12 (Irish ers Three companions 
assaulted the ~ %887 Lilust. Lond. News 29 Jan, 
113 The evicted tenants were readmitted os carctakers, 

Care-ta:king, vb/. sb. [f. as prec. +-1e1,] 
‘ta. Anxiety (obs.). b. Taking care of 

x625 K. Lone tr. Bareclay’s Argenis w. viii, 266 Shee was 
very ill, both by caretaking and sicknesse. 1765 StERNE 
Tr. Shandy VU. xx, The want of caretaking of me.. 

So Care-taking #7/. a., that takes care, careful. 

182g in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) 11. 12 Industrious and 
care-taking creatures reduced to beggary by bank-paper. 

Carete, -ette, obs. ff, Cart 36.2, Carre, Carat. 

Careway, obs._form of CARAWAY. 

Carew, var, of Carve, Oés., a measure of land. 

+ Care-worm, Ods. [? error for Eaneworx.] 

xg98 W. Pinturs Linschoten's Voy. (1864) 222 They can 
hardly keepe any Paper or Bookes from wormes, which are 
like care wormes, but they doe often spoile and consume 
many Papers and euidences of great importance. 

| Carex (kéoréks). Bot. Pl. carices (kéoris2z). 
[L. cérex sedge} .A large genus, N.O, Cyperacce, 


comprising various grassy-looking plants; a sedge. . 


2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R.xvit. xxxv. (1495) 624 Carix, 
Sedge ig an herbe moost harde and oDG- 
son In:J. Raine Afev, (1858) IE. 305-Narrow haughs edged 
with carexes. , 1834 Munis Brit. Birds (1841) 11; 27 Carex, 
and'stunted rushes,” 18g9"Darwin Orig. Spee, iii. (1878) 56 
Not counting grasses and carices, i . 
Careyn(e, obs. form of Carnion. te 
+Carf, Obs. exc. dial, Ini oyrf, 4 kyrf, kerfe, 
4-7 carfe,: 5 carffe. [OE. had cyrf.fem. repr. 
OTent. £7376- from ablaut stem of Carvev, Cf. 
MUHG. derbe, MLG. and MDu. herve, Du. herf 


fem.: Thence. ME, kyrf, kerf; the :later form” 


may be. modified after the vb., in OE, ceorfan; cf. 
LG. Aaif] i 


vs hee : . 


Sour, or a place parted 


CARFOUR. 


T. Cutting, a eut, incision; a wound; a fissure. | 
a1000 Rule St, Benet .28 (Bosw.) Cyrf abscissio, ¢1340 © 
Gaw, or Ret ae Kepe be cosyn. .pat pou on kyrf sette. 
1393 Gower Conf. 11. 152 With sondry kerfe and portreture. 
Yaiqeo Morte Arth, 2714 And whene be carffes ware 
clene, bay clede them azayne. 859 Morwynxe Lvonysi. 64 
A thin borde with a litt or carfe in the midst cut out over- 
thwarth. 3563 GoLpinc Ovid's Afet. vit. (1593) 205 The. 
bloud came spinning from the carfe, 1639 J cs Ace. St. 
Fohn's Hosp. Canterb., For sawinge of a carfe in a peice 
of timber, lj, 1849-78 HaLiiwett, Car, the breadth of 
one cutting ina rickofhay. Kent. 1879 Jamieson, Carf, 
a cut in timber, for admitting another piece. Dust/r, 

2. ? The cut part at the end of-a piece of wood. - 

zg02 ARNOLDE Carer 95 Tiij fote of assise be syde the 
carf. 1542-3 Act. 34-5 Hen, VITT, iii, Euerie shyde of tal- 
wood to conteyne in length .iili. foote of assise at least, be- - 
sydethecarfe. 3799 S. Freeman Sows OF. 151 All cord wood 
for sale shall be four feet long, including half of the carf. 

Carf, obs, pa. t. of CARVE u, mes 

Carfax, -fox (ka@xféks, -ffks). Forms: 4 
carfuks, carfouk, 5 carfowgh, carfoukes, 6-7 
carfox, 7 carfoix, carefox, 8 cairfax, 5- carfax. 
[ME. carfuks, -fouk, repr. an earlier carreford(s, 
Sures, corresp. to Pr. carreforc, OF. carrefor(s, 
Sour (mod. carrefour):—L, guadrifure-us 
four-forked, £ guadri- = guatuor four +frurca fork, 

As the F. had lost the final ¢ before the r2the,, it is not 
uit clear how this came into Eng. ;~possibly from the 

atin form—it could hardly be from the Provengal. The 
total absence of the vin Eng. is also notable, esp. as fort 
was a well-known word from OE, times, “Bur notwith- 
standing these and other obscure points in the phonetic 
history, the derivation itself appears to be beyond doubt.) 

1. A place where four roads or streets meet. 
(Sometimes extended to more than Jou.) 

1357 London City Rec., Lett. Bk. G72 Item qenul Pulter 
nautre denzein de la Citee nestoise as Carfuks del leden. 
halle ouesqz conyns volatil nautre Pulletrie pur vendre. 
e440 Promp, Paro, 62 Cartehowse (v.». Carfax, or Car- 
faus), guadrivium. ¢1450 Merlin xvii. 273 Thei enbusshed 
hem a-gein a carfowgh [? carfowrgh) of vj weyes. 1500 
Partenay 1819 No place ther had, neither carfoukes [I'r. 
carrefours] non, 1662 Puinites, Carefox, guasi, guatre- 
into four wayes, a market place in 
Oxford. [ed. 1678 Carfax.) 1886 C. W. Barpstey $inz's, 
Psalm 17 He comes to a country carfax. Four roads meet. 

2. Hence, the proper name of 2 place formed 
by the intersection of two principal streets in 
various towns, as at Oxford and Exeter. “ 

1527 Will of W, Secoll of Stanton Harcourt (Somerset 
Ho.) My house in Eynesham before the Carfaxe, 1580 
Vowett ZLxcter (1765) 6 The Conduit at arene or 
Carfox, ©2630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 107 (1810) 104 Four 
..Streets..do all mect in the midst of the city, called 
corruptly Carfox. 1656 BLount Clase, Carefox, amat- 
ket place in Oxford socalled. 1693 Will of H. Ellis of Hor. 
sham (Somerset Ho.) Scarfolkes. 1663 J. Enwarns Bks. of 
0. & N.T. 1. 429 Carfax. .the place where Four Ways meet 
in Oxford. 2709 HEARNE Collect, 243 uly, Ad quadrivium, 
vulgo Cairfax. “x75: S. Wuattey Lug, Gaceteer Exeter 
(Devon), Here are 4 principal streets. .all centering in the 
middle of the City, which is therefore called Carfox. 1880 
Sussex Gloss. (E. D. S.) The Carfax at Horsham. 1886 
T. Norruy Hest. Exeter xiii. 66 They were taken to Excter 
and executed at the Carfoix. . 

+8. (in form carfouk): Used to tender med.L, 
quadrivium, in the academic sense of the four 
‘arts’, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy ° 
(cf. Ant 7). Obs. 

387 TrRevisa Higden vi. xiv. Rolls Ser. VII. 69 pat car- 
fouk ich leve [</ud guadrivinm omitto), but he{Gerebertus] 
drank perof bat he passed al obere. . 
+Carfe, Os. [? error for cer 
2704 WorupcE Dict. Rust. et Urb., Carfe, signifies Ground 
unbroken in Husbandry. 12x in Baiey. 1775 in Ast. 

Carfe, sb.: see Carr. Ss 

Carferal (kautril). [f. the first syllables of 
car-bon, fer-rum. (iron), and _al-umina, of which 
substances it is compounded.] (Sce quots.) 

1881 Mature XXV. 62 The powers of carferal, well known 
as a filtering medium in the removal of ammonia from sew- 
age. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 65/1 Carferal, 2 new .. 
firering material compounded of alumina, iron and carbon. 

+ Carrfle, v. Obs. rave—*. A verb applied to_ 
one of the operations in preparing flax for spinning. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. xvi. xevii. (Tollemache 
MS.) It {flax} is knokked and bete, breyed and carfled [ed, 
1495 carflyd}, rodded and guodded, ribbed and hecchelid. . 
ie Carfoix, -ouk(es, -owgh, -ox: see CARFAX. 

+Caxfour, carrefour. Obs. In 5 quare-, 
querfour, 6 quare-, quarrefoure, 6-8 carfour, 
6- carrsfour, carri-, [a. F. carrefour, in 13th c 


.gquarrefour: see CanFax.] A place where four 


ways meet, a ‘carfax’. (Formerly quite naturalized, 
but now.treated only as French.) . 

1477 Caxton Jasoz 28 In alle the quarefours of the cyte. 
1490 — Eneydos xxvii, 100 By the grete quarfours and by 
wayes. 1802 Ord, Crysten MMen(W. de W, 1806) v. ii. 363 In 
a quarefoure of a towne, - 1600 Hortanp Livy xxvit. iv. 628 
Neera unto the carrefour or crosse waie [compitunt) of Anage 
nia, Jéid, xxxvan. xxxvi. 1005 In all quarrefours or crosse 
streets of the citic. x60r — P/izyI. 59 Rome. .containeth.. 
265 crosse strects or carfours. 1652 Evetyn “State France . 


_ Mise. (1805) % You walk the Streets and public Carfours. 
ei 


exg3o Burt Lect. N. Scotd, (1818) 1. 22 It [Glasgow] has 

a spacious carrifour, where stands the cross, 21734 NorTH 

Lxam, ut. vii, P 86. 572 Their Seat was in a Sort of Carfour, 
at Chancery-Lant End. . 


. Carfufiie, variant of CURFUEFLE, Sv. © 


CARGA. 


“Carga, In 8 cargo,.cargau: [Sp. carga load; 
cogn. with F..charge, It. carica, £. caricare,in late 
L. carrica@re.to load: see CHarcz, Cango.}] A 
‘load’ as a measure of weight (see quots.). . 

x62z Marynes Ane. Law-Merch, 26 They account also by 
Cargaos of goo!” smal weight. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
s.v. Weight,.At Antwerp ,. The carga, or charge, 4ool., 
which is two Bales of 2001, each, for an Horse to carry. 
rgxz _W. Rocrrs Voy, (1718) 199 Each Cargau 81 Pound 
weight... 2753 Cuamerrs ‘Cycd. Seb, Cargo also denotes a 
weight used in Spain and Turky, amounting to about 
300 English pounds. 18g0 Prescorr Per Il. 103 Two 
hundred cargas, or loads of gold. 

|| Carga2, Obs. [Sp. carga charge.] (See quot.) 

z623 Markuam Souldiers Actid. 60 [Oi] the Sounds and 
Commands of the Trumpet ..(which we generally call 
Poynts of Warre) there are sixe’s.. The fift is Carga, Carga, 
or an alarum, Charge, Charge which sounded, every man 
(ike Lightning) flyes vpon his enemie, 

+Cargason, cargazon. Ods. Forms: 6-7 
(9) cargason, 7 cargazon, cargosoon, car(r)a- 
gasoune, (cargaison). [a. Sp. cargazoz ‘load of 
a, ship, cargo’, double augm. (-azo, -o7) of carga, 
cargo load: cf. F. cargaison.] 

“1. The cargo or freight of a ship. 

3583 J. Newsery Let. in Arb. Garner ILI, 172 There 
should come in euery ship the fourth part of her-cargason 
in money. 1626 Capt. Smitnx Aceid. Yung. Seamen 2 The 
Cape-merchant and Purser hath the charge ofall the Cara- 
gasoune or Merchandize, ¢ 264g Howex, Le??. 1. vi, Her 
cargazon of broad cloth. 1657 R. Licon Bardbadoes (1673) 8 
That part of the Cargosoon that was consign’d for that 
place. 1722 De For Col. Fach (1840) 315 We will not fail 
to.. bring money enough for any cargaison. 1882 Myers 
Renew. Youth 65 They lade thy bark for nought, they pile 
thereon With vain largess the golden cargason. 

b. fg. 
‘1625 Donne Serit, Wks. 1839 VI. 67 Discretion is the 
ballast of our ship..but zeal is the very freight, the carga- 
son, the merchandise itself. 1642 Howett For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 67 A cargazon of Complements and Cringes. ¢ 1645 
— Lett, 1. xi, My body is but a Cargazon of corrupt humours. 

2. An inventory of goods shipped, a bill of 
lading. [So F. cargaisoz.] 

1599 Haxtuyr Voy, EI. 1, 217 These Marchants as soone 
as they are come on land, do give the cargason of all their 
goods to that Broker that they will haue to do their busi- 
nesse for them, with the marks of all the fardles and packs. 

Carge, obs. Sc. form of CHARGE sd. 

1470 Henry Wadlace vit. 396 He had leuer haiff had 
him at his large.. than off fyne | to carge [ed, 1570 
charge} Mor than in Troy was fund, 

Carged, carging: see CARGUED. 

Cargo! (kaago). Also8 cargoe. Pl. cargoes. 
[17th c. a. Sp. cargo loading, burthen, or perhaps 
carga load, freight, cargo, in It. carico, carica, 
med.L. carricum, carrica load, f. late L. carricare 
to load, f. carries Car: see CHARGE] 


1, The freight or lading of a ship, a ship-load. 
2637'R. Licon Barbadoes 8 As we had Cause to suspect 
him for the Cask, so wee had for thé Cargo, 697 PoLLex- 
FEN Disc. Trade, § Coyn 116 The Ships Adventure and 
Bristol, whose Cargoes cost in England about 600002, 170% 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4151/4 The Catharine Maurice .. with her 
Cargo of Brown Sugar.and Ginger, 1725 De For Voy, 
vound World (1840) 7 We had a very rich cargo on board. 
, 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. J. 321 ‘The specie was leaving 
the country in cargoes, 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 67 
Having discharged her cargo and taken in ballast. 
+b. A bill of lading. Ods.—° (Cf. CaRGason 3.) 
2678 Lrrrreton Lat, Dict., A cargo or Bill of lading or 
list of Foods, merctum catalogus. 1721 Bawey, Cargo,» 
Also a Bill of Lading, or List of the Goods of a Ship. 
2. transf. (cf. load). tb. slang. (see quot. 1690.) 
1690 B, EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cargo, a good round Sum 
‘of Money about a Man. 2914 H: Grove Sect, No. 558? 5 
Advancing towards the Heap, with a larger Cargo than 
ordinary upon his Back. 1762 Lavy M. W. Monracus 
Lett. xciv. 155, 1 am promised a cargo of lampoons from 
Bath. 1806-7 J. Berusrorp Miseries Hum, Life (1826) u. 
xxxi, A cargo of novels. 1843 Darwin Voy, Nat. xv, Six 
were intended for riding, and four for carrying cargoes. | 
3. Comb., chiefly attrib., as cargo-boat, -book, 
Hiner, -port (an opening in-the side of a ship for 
delivering cargo); -ship, -steamer, : 
1899 Mere. Mar. Mag.(1860) VIL. 8 Cargo boats conveying 
Foods to Canton from Ships.” 1867 Ssyvra Sadlor’s Word- 
kt. Cargo-book, shows the mark, number, quality, and (if 
measurement goods) the dimensions of ‘such packages of a 
Ship’s cargo. 1884 St. Yamies's Gaz. 10 Apr. 5/1 The own- 
ers of cargoships and steamers. : 
J:SeealsoCaRgay °°. |e : 
+ Carr: 02, Obs. [Both of the following uses 
seem explicable: from the senses of- the Sp. cargo, 
carga burden, ‘load, weight, bundle, fardle, truss; 
ste. ;.but they appear earlier’ than the prec., and 
have no contact with it in Eng, 
There is however no evidence that cavgo was so used in 
iP. The suggestion that the exclamation was meant for 
the Sp, caréjo, appears phonetically out of the question, 
as does that of its being for It, corapgio (kora'ddzo).) 
1, A-contemptuous term applied to a person. 
-1602 B.. Jonson’ Poetast. y. iii, A couple of condemn’d- 
caitiue calumniéus Cargo’s. 7 : 
. 2. As aii exclaination or.imprecation.- 
- 1607 G. Witxins Miseries Enf. Marr. ry. in Haz. Dods. 
dey TX, 533-But cargo.!, my-fiddlestick cannot play without 
rosin. 1615 Albumaz. in Dodsley (1780) VII. 25z Twent 


Pound a year For three good lives? Cargo | hai Trincalo!, | Who can believe’such a caticatura ,. eyer existed? 5 
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-Cargoose.:“[app. f.’ Carr sb.2+Goosu: the 
bird breeds in meres and fens: cf. carr swallow.] 


A name for the Crested Grebe. 
. 1677 CHarteton Exerc. de Nontiz. Animal. 107 Avis 


- quedam anate paulo major..agri Cestrensis incolis (ubi 


frequens est) a Cargoos dicta. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. 
France Ul. 232 Why there are no.. cargeese upon these 
lakes nobody informs me. 1879 Jouns Brit. Birds 609/2. 

+Cargued, carged, 2. aut. Obs. [? cf. F. 
carguer to charge, lade (Cotgr.).] In Bigh-cargued 
or ied ae 3 which is found also in the form Azgh- 
charged, and appears to be the same as high-carved. 
The original form and sense are unknown. 

High-caged (-cadged) has been suggested: cf. CacE 4¢, 
CaGE-workK 2. 

580 Nortu Plvtarch (1676) 105 The Persian galleys, be- 
ing high cargued, heavy, and not yare of stereage. rg9z 
Rareicn Last Fight Rev.{Arb.) 19 So huge and high carged 
was the Spanish ‘Ship. 

So (high) Cargeing vd/. sb. 

1618 Rareicu Le/z. (2651) 13x The high Cargeing of Ships, 
is that that brings many ill qualities. 

+ Cariacare. Ods. Put for the Vulgate carz- 
carumt ‘of dried figs’ (1 Sawz. xxv. 18}. [L. carica.] 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 67/1, ii C masses of cariacares, 

Carian, obs. form of CaRRion. 

+Cariate, v. Ods. [f. Cart-Es +-ats, prob. 
after F, carter: see -atTE.] ¢rams. To affect with 
caries or decay. 

Hence Ca'riated Z/. a., decayed, carious. 

1665 G, Harvey Advice agst. Plague 24 Light cariated 
dusts of Vegetables. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. x. 139 And 
cariate the very bones. 1788 J. S. Le Dran’s Obseru. Surg. 
(177%) 20 The Hole of the Cariated Alveol. 

Cariastic, a.: for CARYATIDIC. 

1789 P, Smvru tr. Addrich's Archit. (1818) 107 Cariatic 
columns in any temple would have been ridiculous. 

Cariatid, -al, etc. : see CaryaTID. 

Carib (ke'rib). In 6 pl. caribeis, caribes, 
cariues. [a. Sp. caribe: see CANNIBAL.] One of 
the native race which occupied the southern islands 
of the West Indies at their discovery: in earlier 


times often used with the connotation of carmzbal. 

rg55 Epen Decades W. Ind. 3, 1. (Arb.) 66 The wylde and 
myscheuous people called Canibales or Caribes, whiche 
were accustomed to eate mannes flesche. 1578 T. N. tr. 
Cong. W. India 4 Others .. looking for death, and to be 
eaten of the Cariues. 1602 Metamorph. Tabacco (Collier) 
zo Which at the Caribes banquet gouern’st all, And gently 
rul’st the sturdiest Caniball, 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U.S. 
VI. xlii. 259 The oppressed and enslaved Caribs. 

Hence Garribal a, (after cannibal); Caribbe'an 
a. and sb, sept to certain of the West Indian 
isles, and to the sea between them and the main- 
land; Caribee: (= CARIB). 

1849 Cantyte Disc. Nigger Question 37 Under the in- 
competent ibal (what we call ‘Cannibal’) possessors. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1858) 319 Their battles with the Carib- 
beans. did. (1858) x How 300 Caribbees came and in- 
vaded them, 1777 Rosertson /ist. Amer, (1783) II. 449 
A Caribbean canoe. Jéid. II, 450 The Caribbees still use 
two distinct languages. , 

Caribou, cariboo (keribi). Also carr-. 
[Canadian F. caribou: prob. of native American 
origin.] The North-American Reindeer. 

1774, Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 1. v. 336 The North 

mericans also hunt the rein-deer under the name of the 
caribou. 1848 THorEeau Maine W. i. (1864) 1: Deer and 
carribou, or reindeer, are taken here in the winter. 1879 
Lp. Dunraven in ro¢t C. July 63 The American Cariboo is 
identical with the reindeer of Europe. 

|| Cavicado. Obs. Also carr-. [prob. f. It. 
caricare to load, caricata a loading: see -ADO.] 
A movement in fencing. 

1595 Savioro Practice Lija, You maie vse a caricado. 
1399 Marston Sat, 227 The carricado, with th’ enbrocata. 

Caricatu'ra. Obs. Also 8 carri-, carra-, 
8-9 cara-. [It.; lit. ‘charge’, ‘loading’, f, carz- 
care to charge, load, exaggerate. Superseded in 
English by carzcatzre.] 

1. = CARIOATURE 1. 

@x682 Siz T. Browne Misc. Tracts 207 Pieces and 
Draughts in Caricatura. x690 Six J. Browne's Let. to 
friend § xo note;-When men’s faces are drawn with resem- 
blance to some other animals, the Italians call it, to be 
drawn in Caricatura. 1773 Gotpsn. Stoops to Cong, iv, I 
shall-be stuck up in caricatura in all:the print shops. 1829 
CunnincHam B7it. Paint, 1. 187 Heidegger .. had a face 
beyond the reach of caricatura, 

_&. = CARICATURE 2. ‘ : 
1giz Hucues Sect. No. 537 2 Those burlesque Pictures, 
which the Italians call 'Cavacatura’s; where the Art con; 
sists in preserving, amidst distorted Proportions and aggra- 
vated Features, some distinguishing Likeness of the Per- 
son. -x75x Cresterr. Lett. xo May, Rembrandt paints 
caricaturas; x81q J. Cautristp Cadcograph, Pref., The 
multiplicity of caracaturas of my person already appeared. 
‘b: = CARICATURE 2D. - : 

1732 Berxetry Alcifhr. v. § 20 Nothing is easier than to 
make a Caricatura (as the Painters call it) of any Profession 
upon Earth. 1736-82 J. Warton Zss, Poge IL, viii..g2 A 
caricatura of Cowley. 1783 W. I. Martyn Geog. Mag. IT, 
172 Their plays being mere extravagant caricaturas. 

3. = CARICATURE 3.” : ar 

1952 (¢i#72)Lusus Nature, or Carracaturas of the, ptesent 
Age. . 2789 Mrs; Prozzi Yourn. France UU. 313 Every thing 


” appears to me acaricatura of London. 8092. Rew. 1. 347 


CARICOUS. 


‘A, atirib. 

1680 Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend § ro What Caricatura 
Draughts Death makes upon pined Faces, 1682 — Chr, 
Mor. iii. 14 Caricatura representations, 

Caricatural (kerikdtitivral), @ [f. Carrca- 
TURE+-AL.] Of the nature of caricature, resem- 
bling a caricature. 

1881 Daily News 4 Mx This cari ral Di 
of Lord Beaconsfield, ana Silusty. Rona a oeTephy 
278 To adorn the boulevards by their caricatural presence. 

Caricature (kerikitiier), sb. fa. F. cart- 
cature, ad. It. caricatura, which it has super- 
seded in English. The stress was, and is often 
still, on 2, esp. in the verb and derivatives car7z- 
caturing, etc.] 

1. In Art. Grotesque or ludicrous representation 
of persons or things by exaggeration of their most 


characteristic and striking features, 

1827 Macauray Jfachiav., Ess. (1851) I. 50 The best por- 
traits are perhaps those in which there is a slight mixture 
of caricature. x80 Lerrcu tr. MziZler’s Ane, Art $13.44 
thorough destruction of beauty and regularity by exagge- 
rated characterizing is caricature. 1863 Wricut(#rtle), Hise 
sat Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art, 

. ¢vansf. of literary description, etc. 

387r Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 5 Stories .. which .. 
illustrate, if only by caricature, some real feature in his 
character. ‘ i 

2. A portrait or other artistic representation, in 
which the characteristic features of the original are 


exaggerated with ludicrous effect. 

1748 H. Wacrote Let. G. Montagu 25 July, They look 
like caricatures done to expose them. 1788 Storer in Ld. 
Auckland's Corr, (:861) II. 207 A pleasant caricature of 
Lady Archer is lately come out. 1826 Syp. Smiru Wes. 
(1859) 11, 88/1 You may draw caricatures of your intimate 
friends. 1883 Lioyp £4 § Flow II, 128 His marked 
features stood out so strongly that it made his face seem 
almost like a caricature of himself. A 

b. tvansf, of literary or ideal representation. 

1756 Counoisseny No. 114 Their ideal caricatures have 

erhaps often represented me lodged at least three stories 
rom the ground. 1841-44 Emerson ss, Nom. §& Realisne 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 254 If you criticise a fine genius, the odds 
are that you are..censuring your own caricature of him. 
3833 Marspen Zarly Purit. 245 An early Puritan comes 
down to us as a distorted caricature, known only as mis- 
represented in the next century by profligate wits and 
unscrupulous enemies. 

3. An exaggerated or debased likeness, imitation, 
or copy, naturally or unintentionally ludicrous. 

1767 Sir T. Merepirn in Burke's Corr, (1844) 1. 129 You 
are a caricature of St. Thomas, not to believe, till you saw, 
what I could do in an election. 1839 W. Irvine Vol/ert’s 
R. (1855) 166 Where they were served with a caricature of 
French cookery. 1860 SmuLes Sed Help ix. 251 The monkey, 
that caricature of our species. 

4. attrib. 

1848 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. (1879) 739 A caricature-like- 
ness of the Common Swallow, Bs ANE Grinnell Exp. 
xl. 365 A rough caricature drawing by one of the men. 

Caricature (see prec.),# [f.thesb. Ch F. 
caricaturer.] : 

zrans. To represent or portray in caricature; to 
make a grotesque likeness of. 

1762-7 H. Watrore Verdue's Anecd, Paint. IV. iv. (R.) 
In revenge for this epistle, Hogarth caricatured Churchill 
under the form ofa canonical bear. 1760 Lyrretton Died. 
Dead iv, He could draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, 
with a masterly hand. 185: Rusuin Stones Ven, (1874) I, 
App. 398 The appointed fate of the Renaissance architects, 
to caricature whatever they imitated. 

b. zransf. and fig. To burlesque. 

1749 SMOLLETT Gil BL. 431 It would be caricaturing the 
peerage to confer iton me. 1862 Goutpurn Pers. Relig. Wv. 
vii. (1873) 307 The Faith once given to the saints is griev- 
ously caricatured, 

Hence (from sb. and vb.) Caricatuvrable a. ; 
Caricatured 4//. a.; {Caricaturely adv. ; }+Ca- 
ricaturer (= CARIOATURIST); Caricaturing vd/. 


sb.; Caricaturish a. (For pronune. see the sb.) 
31886 Sat. Rev. 3r July 170 A grotesque and caricaturable 
ugliness, 1823 Avraminer 5 Apr. 223/1 ‘Those caricatured 
rogues which give eclat to celebrated plays, 1865 Public 
Ogin, 28 Jan. 104 It is the caricatured crinolines that have 
brought their originals into disfavour. 1739 Mackiin Love 
a@ ia Mode 1. i. (2793) 10 His manner .. has something so 
caricaturely risible in it, 1758 Monthly Rev. rad The most 
eminent Caracaturers of these times. /J:d. All the humour- 
ous effects of the fashionable manner of Caracaturing. 1859 
Dickens 7. Two Cities 11. xiv, With beer-drinking, pipe- 
smoking, song-roaring, and_infinite caricaturing of woe. 
1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 40x Hither that .. they are rude or 
weak, caricaturish or insufficient. 
Ca-ricatirist. [f£ CARICATORE+-IsT; or a. 
FE. caricaturiste.] One who practises caricature. 
1798 Fearwar [Unstr. Sterne i. 8 Exaggeration is also the 
art of caricaturists. 1865 ents ae pre ecmanga Rte 
(1875) 480 Gillray was, beyond all others, the great political 
carcaturist of his age. 1866 Ferton Aze. § Mod. Gr. Il, 
ix, 136 Aristophanes..was a brilliant caricaturist. 
Carices, plural of Carex, sedge. 
. Carick(e, carilk(e, obs. forms: of CaRRack. 
Cavico'gvaphy. [f Carex, caric-+-(0)GRAPHY, 
after pure.Gr. compounds.] A description of the 
genus Carex-and its species. pied : 
1846 in Worcester. 1864 Wepsrer cites Dewey. | 
Caricous (ke'rikes), @. [f. L. cdrica a kind of 
dry fig+-ous.] _Resembling a fig. . 


- CARTED. 


_ 4730-6 Batey, Caricous Tuntour (with Surgeons)aswell- 
ing resembling the figure of a fig. 175 in Campers Cycd. 
1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts, 

+Carie. Ods. perhaps = Carry sd. load. 

exzoo K, Alis. 6695 With besauns, a thousand camailes ; 
¥ wol geve the gymmes, and byghes, Ten thousand caries. 

Carie(n, obs. form of CaRRY v., CARE 2. 

Ca‘ried, Afi. a. rare—!, [f. Cantes+-ED. Cf. 
F. carvié.] Affected with caries, decayed. 

1884-VerNn. Lee Exphor, I, 18x Unfleshed, caried carcases. 

Carien, obs. form of Carrion. : 

Caries (keerijzz). [Ii. cartés. Cf. F. carte] 

a. Pathol. Decay of the bones or teeth. b. 

Bot. Decay of vegetable tissue. 

1634 T. Jounson Pavey’s Chirurg. xix. 27 The excremen- 
titious humours. .to wit the matter of the Cardes. 1633 CuL- 
PEPPER Riverius 11.xv. 89 A Caries or foulness of the Bone. 
1836 Topp Cyct. Anat. 1. 746/1 Caries. attacks the cranium 
in common with the rest of the osseous system. 189 J. 
Tomes Dental Surg. 305 The enamel and the dentine are 
the tissues. .affected by caries. 

Hence + Ca-riez’d f/. a. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirturg. xxix. (1678) 689 His 
leg all ulcered, and all the bones cariez’d and rotten. 

|| Carillon (ka:r2i¥on, -7'yon). [Fr. ; f ‘med.L. 
guadrilion-em a quaternary, because carillons were 
formerly rung on four bells’ (Littré); cf. It. gaad- 
rigtio ‘a crue, troupe, companie’ (Florio); but 
some think the caril/o was orig. the melody.] 

1. ‘A set of bells so hung and arranged as to be 
capable of being played upon either by manual 
action or by machinery’ (Grove), 

1836 Fam, Tour S, Holland 111 A fine set of carillons, 
which emit pleasing silvery tones. 1854 Bapnam Hadreut. 
377 Adjust to each a little carillon of bells. 2872 ELLAcoMBE 
Bells of Ch. x. 349 There are in the tower of Notre Dame 
at Antwerp two Carillons..accords or harmonies of four 
and six notes can be played on them. 

2. An air or melody played on the bells. 

, 1Bo3 Rees Cycl,, Carillons, a species of chimes frequent 
in the Low Countries, played on a number of bells. 1873 
Loner. E¢izateth Pref. 81 When ceased the little carillon 
To herald from its wooden tower The important transit of 
the hour. 1879 Dowpen Southey iv. 85 Flanders .. where 
the carillons ripple from old spires. 

3. A musical instrument, or appendage to one, 
to imitate a peal of bells. 

beg Rees Cycl. VI, Caritdon, is likewise the name ofa 
small keyed instrument to imitate a peal of hand bells. 
31876 Hires Catech. Organ x, (1878) 98 The Carillon {in the 
organ] is a series of sonoroussteel bars. 188z C, A. Epwarps 
Organs 68 In Mr. Holmes’ organ the echo, the solo, and 
the carillon are all three commanded from the fourth clavier. 

Hence || Carillonnew'r. [Fr. 

1772 Burney Pres, St, Mus, 15 The Carillonneur was 
literally at work, and hard work indeed it must be. | 1872 
Hawes Adusic & Jtor, un. iti, 472 The best living carillon- 
neurs. 1879 Grove Dict. Altus. 1. 593 As carilloneur his 
duties were to play. .to keep the chimes in tune and to set 
fresh tunes. .on the drum of the carillon. 

ll Carina (kirsini). Zool. and Bot. [L. carina 
keel.] Applied to various structures of the form 
of a keel or ridge; esp. a. the two petals forming 
the base of a papilionaceous corolla; b. the 
median ridge on the mericarp of an umbelliferous 
fruit; ¢. the median ridge on the sternum of 
birds ; d. the dorsal single plate of the shell of 
Cirripedes; 6. the vertebral column of an embryo. 
(Syd. Soc. Lez.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu., Carina, is a Term used... 
by the Anatomists for the first Rudiments of the intire 
Vertebrm, as they appear in a Chicken’s Embryo... because 
it is crooked in the form of the Keel ofa Ship. 2974 GARDEN 
in Phil. Trans, LXV. 104 This carina, or keel, is very dis- 
tinguishable.. by its thinness, its apparent laxness, 1828 
Stark Zlem, Nat. Hist, 11, 187 Dorsal carina prolonged and 
pointed, 1842 Gray S¢rzct, Bod, (1880) 185 In a Papiliona- 
ceous Corolla. .the two anterior [petals]. . partly cohering to 
form a prow-shaped body, the Carina or Keel. 1872 NicttoL- 
son Palwont. 151 The compartment at the end of the shell 
where the animal thrusts out its cirrated limbs, is called the 
‘carina’, 1872 Oniver Elem, Bot. App. 304 Ala roundish, 
converging, shorter than the compressed, curved carina. 

Carinal (kirsinil), 2. Zool. and Bot. [f. prec. 
+-aL.] Pertaining to the carina ; see prec. 

1872 Nicuotson Palzont. 131 The carinal Margin. 1872 
Otiwer Lem, Bot, u. 181 The carinal ridges are opposite to 
thestamens. 1877 Huxiey Anat. Inv. An. vi. 292 The 
carinal and the rostral compartments, 

{| Cavinaria (kerinéorii). Zool, [f. L. caring 
keel.] A genus of Heteropodous Molluscs, hay- 
ing the heart and liver protected by a small and 
delicate shell of glassy translucency, known to 


collectors as Glass Nautilus and Venus’s Slipper. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § gor. 1873 Dawson Earth and 
Max iv, 76 Those singular molluscous swimmers by fin or 
float known to zoologists as..Carinarias, 

Carinate (ke'rin¢t), a: Zool, and Bot. fad. L. 
carinae-us, f. carind-re: see-next, and -ATE 2) 
Furnished with 2 Canmya or ridge; keeled. 

178: Kerr in Phil. Trans. UXXI. 374 The back is cari- 
nate; the belly flat. 1876 Hartey A7a?. Med. 391 Leaves 
linear. -smooth, channeled above, carinate below. 

Hence Carina-to-; comb. f. L. cavindtus. - 


1846 Dana Zooph, (18. Lob ‘inato- » Ibid. 
166 Exterior often.. bey cae ia aaee 


arinate (ksrinelt), v. Zool. and Bot. [f. L. 
cavinat- ppl. stem of carmdre to furnish with a 


120 


keel (or shell), f. caviza keel: see-aTE3.] zrazis. 
To furnish with a carina, keel, or central ridge, . 

Hence Ca‘rvinated 2/1. a., keeled, ridged; = 
CaRINATE a.; Carrinating A/. a., ?forming a 
carina ; Caxina-tion, a keel-like formation, ridg- 
ing resembling ‘a keel. 

x698 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 324 The Stalk is 
round and carinated. 1880 Watson in $7ul, Linn. Soc, XV. 
No. 84, 228 Two threads whose prominence slightly cari- 
nates each whorl, 1788 Gray in Phil. Trans. LAXIX. 28 
Carinated scales. .a character of venomous Serpents. 1846 
Dana Zoogh. 384 The twelve large carinating lamellze. 1880 
Watson in Forl, Lins, Soc, XV. No. 82. 117 Each whorl.. 
projects in an angular carination. 188x — zéid. No. 87. 4tz 
‘The line of the tubercles forms a rather acute carination, 

+Carine. Obs. [2. F. carize:—L. carina] Keel. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Carine, the keel or bottom of a 
ship. Howe, 1678 in Priturs. 

Carine, obs. form of CanzEn. 

Caring (kéorin), vd/. sb. [£ Care v,+-1Nel] 
The action of the verb Cars. . 

1553 GrimaLDe Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 87 No painful- 
nesse, no diligence, no caring. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1. 328 
A caring and studying to prooue what is the good will of 
God. 1633 P, Fretcner Purple Isl, v1. xxxv, Daintie joyes 
laugh at white-headed caring. @1797 H. Watroie Letz, 
I. 39 (L.) If ee ge of indolence is a mightier deity with 
you than the god of caring for one. 

Carino-, comb. form of Carma, keel. 

1872 Nicnotson Padgont. 151 The one nearest the carina, 
‘carino-lateral’, 

Carioch, obs. form of CarooHE. 

Carion, obs. form of CaRBRION. ; 

+ Ca:vio'se, a. Obs. rare—}. [ad. L. carios-us, 
f. cartés.] = Cantous. 

19762 WoLasTon in Phil. Trans. LI. 585 The os calcis, 
and astragalus, are both of them Cariose. 

Cariosity (keri'siti). Pathol, [ad. mod.L, 
caridsitét-em, f. caridsus rotten, carious.] Carious 
state or condition ; 2 carious formation. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. xviii.130 Moist medicaments are 
not to bee applied to bones, because they cause cariositie, 
1746 Amyano in Pit Trans, XLIV. 199 A..Cariosity in 
the Body of the Os Humeri. : 

Carious (kéerios), a. [ad. F. cardeux (16th c. 
in Paré), or L. carios-us, f. cariés: see -OUS.] 

1. Pathol. Of bones, teeth, etc.: Affected with 


caries, decayed. 
1676 Wiseman Chirurg: Treat. w. iv. 309 Finding the 
bone carious. 2789 W. Bucitan Dont. Afed. 357 A rotten or 


carious tooth. 283z Youatr Horse viii. (1847) zoz ous 
or hollow teeth are occasionally. seen. 
2. transf. Decayed ; rotten with ary rot. 
jodye to be be- 


x530 Test, Ebor, (Surtees) 295 By eerie 
ride in the Trenyte qweir, 2832 Veg. Subst. Food 49 The.. 
carious grains are .. often housed with the sound grain, 
1842 Blackw. Jfag. LI, 286 Fire racing along the old carious 
timbers, 1848 Ruskin AZod. Paint. ¥. Pref. 37 The earth 
yields and crumbles be his foot .. for its substance is 
white, hollow, and carious. 

Hence Cariousness. 

1818 Art Preserv. Feet 116 A cariousness which has ren- 
dered the amputation of one or more toes .. necessary, 

+ Caritably, adv. Obs. = CHARITABLY. 

1533 More Debeli, Salem Wks. 973/t To do otherwise 
truly and caritably their duty, [Perh, ony a misprint.) 

Caritative (keritetiv), a. [ft. L. caritat-em 
charity + -rvE.] Of charitable or benevolent ten- 
deney. Cf. CHanrrative. 

3884 M. Kauraann in Ge. Words 617 Thus by a, ‘carita- 
tive system’—a term first introduced into text books of 
political economists by Wagner—to secure social peace, 

+ Ca‘rity. Obs. [ad. L. caritas, -atem, f. carus 
dear, Cf. Coaniry, Caerty.} Dearness, dearth. 

1830 St. Papers Hen, VITT,1.367 A gret carystycin Italye 
of ait maner of grayn. 1620 ‘VENNER Fin Recta tii. 56 Not- 
withstanding the raritie and caritic of it. 1656 Brounr 
Glossogr., Cavity, dearth, scarcity, dearness. 

Cariune, obs. form of Carrion. 

Cark (kirk), sb. Obs.orarch. Also 4-3 carke, 
kark(e. [a. AF. karke, hark, a northern F. form 
of carche, charche, bearing the same relation to 
harkier, carchier, charchier (see next), that charge 


Goes to chargier. 

.The pretended OE. ‘ceare, care, care’ and its deriva- 
tives in Bosworth are baseless figments. There is no word 
of this form in Teutonic] _ 

+1. (?) A load; a weight of 3 or 4 cwt. Obs. 
axgoo [Ritey Lib. Ald, (2859) 223 De Scawinga, Qe toutz 
les avers des queux serra prys custume par karke, doit Je 
karke poysera iiii centaines .. kark du grein iii centaines.] 
1493 Acta Audit, 3x (Jam.), li tun of wad, a cark of alum, 
apok of madyr. a1goz ArNoLDE Chron, (1811) a Akarke 
ofpeper, Akarkofgynger. Jbid.99 The kark therof shal 
wey iij. C. exggo Sir J. Barrour Practicks (1754) 87 Jam.) 
For ane hundreth carkes of kelles at the entric ij, at the 
furthcoming ii. [1637 Cowretn Jnterpr., Carke secmeth to 
be a quantity of wooll whereof thirtic make a Sarpler, 27 H 
VI. cap. 2. [Some error—the word there is sackes.] Hence 
in Termes de la Ley, Biount, Puturirs, BaiLey, ete] 
2. Charge, burden of responsibility. Obs. 
(Se. need on Arth, & Merl, 3952 Thi 
io hfe cjon him. ¢€1330 he crt. 952 1s 
ich seven saunfail, The cark edde of the batayl, cxqoo 

Gamelyn 760, I see that al the cark schal fallen on myn 
heed. 580 Banincton £2, Lord's Prayer (1596) 148 
Them that have any great cark vpon their hands. 

3. That which burdens the spirit, trouble ; Aezce, 


troubled state of mind, distress, anxiety; anxious 


20790 (Cott.) He wil noght tak be carl 


- OARKING. 


solicitnde, labour, or toil. (In later use generally 
coupled with care.) arch. 

o31325 2. ZL. Alzit. P, B. 4 Fayre formez myst he fynde in 
for[pJering his speche & in pe contrare, kark & combraunce 
huge. Jéid, C. 265 He knew vche a cace[? care] and kark bat 
hym lymped. 1330 R. Brunne Chrox, 135 He quath. .fiue 
thousand to be hospitale, for bei were in karke. cx4a 
Pecock Rep. ut, xv.-377 This seid cark and caring 
attendaunce is miche more in a man for that he hath wijf 
& children. 1542 Boorve Dyefary v. (1870) 240 Euer in 
carcke & care, for his ce wyll ever be bare. 1567 Drant 
Horace Epist. u. 1, Mongst so much toyle, and such a 
coyle, such soking carke,and spyte. xg90 Spenser J. Q. 
1.1. 44 Downe did lay His heavie head, devoide of careful 
carke, 2626 Massincer Rom, Actor n.i, What then follows 
all your carke & cating? 1639 H. Aixswortn Anunot. Ps. 
x. 3 He woundeth himselfe with his greedy carke. 1841-6 
Loner. Nuremberg xxii, The swart mechanic comes to 
drown his cark and care. 

+4, Care, heed, pains. Ods. 


1482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb.) 78 The gret carke that they - 


had of her riches .. and imoderate carke of her kynnefolke. 
1549 CoverDALE Erasm. Par. Phil, iii, 1, I haue with 
muche carke and care oftentymes warned you. 1576 Woot- 
TON Chr, Man. 66 The cark & care which Gods Spirit .. 
taketh that justice may overcome. 1603 Fronio Montaigne 
1, xxiv, (1632) 61 The carke and care men tooke about good 


husbandry, 

Caxk (kazk), v. Obs. or arch. [ME. carke-n, 
karke-2, is identical in form with ONF. carder, 
karkier, carquier, garkier, \ater (and mod. Pic.) 
carker (in other dials. carczer, carchier, charchier) 
to load, burden :—late L. carcare, contr. f. carricare 
to load (whence came the OF. duplicate form 
chargier, in ONE. carguer, cargier, to CHARGE).] 

+1. trans. To load, burden; a/so, to charge or 
impose as a charge upon. Obs. 


@ 1300 Cursor M. 8253 (Gott.) It was sua karkid (7, karked; - 


C. cherged, 7. charged], ilka Low, wid lef, and flour, and 
fruit, enow, Jd7d. 23002 Pai sal haue na might vp to win, 
Sua heui carked of Pair sin, 1330 R. Brunne Chron, 110 
Anober oth. .be clergie did him karke. 1340 Ayend, 138 De 
ilke. .bet nagt ne hep bote pane nhicke y-carked mid zenne 
dyadlich. did. 142 Pe milde herten y-carked mid bornes of 
ssarpnesse of penonce. 1393 Lanew. P, Pd. C. 1v. 472 Shal 
i kyng ne kny3t..Quer-cark be comune. 

. To burden with’ cave, burden as care does; to 
worry, harass, vex, trouble. (Mostly in pa. pple.) 
Obs. or avch.; but see CARKING ZA/. a. . 

@ 31300 Cursor Af. 5654 pan bai ware carked [2.7 fillud] in 
pat Jand (Eeypt] wit care. bid. 25994 (Gatt.) Bot carked 
C. charked, #. carkid] sua i was wid care. did. 2423 
ou cark pe noght sa fast wit car. ¢1330 Arth. & Meré 
4464 The king Cradelman Was soure carked and alle his 
re 1830 Tennyson Dirge 8 Thee nor carketh care nor 
slander. 

8. intr. To be anxious, be full of anxious thought, 
fret oneself ; to labour anxiously, to toil and moil. 


Obs. or arch, - 

1400 in Wright Lyrie P, xvi. 54 For hire love y carke 
ant care. 1830 PALsGR. 476 I carke, I care, I take thought, 
Se chagrine. 1956 Aur, Parker Psaltcr xxxvi. Argt., How 
he careth and carkth for his lytheir gayne, 1580 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 209 To carke [ed, 2873 carp] and care, and cuer 
bare .. What life itis, 1609 Houtann Am. Afarcell, x1x. 
x. 136 Constantius .. sat carking (L. evranien?] and musing 
upon the matter, 1649 Butug Lng, Jinprov. Intpr. (1652) 

He need neither Moyle nor Carke as hedid before. a 1677 
Barrow Sera, Wks. 1716 I. 54 A covetous man .. carking 
about his bags, 2732 Benneey A/cifhr. ii. § 20 Old Buba- 
lion in the city is carking, starving, and cheating, that his 
son may drink, game, and keep mistresses. 1848 Kincstey 
Alt. Locke's Song 9 Why for sluggards cark and moil? 


-+ 4, In weakened sense (cf. CARE z.): To take 


thought or care, busy oneself. Ods. 

21375 Yoseph Arim, 30 Pei carke for here herbarwe. 
¢ 1420 Pallad, on Hush. wv. gor For boles eke now tyme is 
fortokark. x602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pernass. i.v.(Arb.) 47 
Our doting sires, Carked and cared to haue vslettered. 1603 
Engl, Mourn. Garm, in Select. fr. Harl. Mise. 799) 207 
To cark for sheep and lambs, that cannot tend themselves, 

+5. ? (Morris explains ‘to produce’.) Ods. rare. 

2340 Ayend, 230 A donghel pet ne carkep. .bote bornes and 
netlen, 

Cark- in various words: see CaRc-. 


Carke-cloth: see CanE-oLorH. 


+Carrket. Obs. Also 6-7 carcat, -kat. [Con- 
tracted f. CAROANET, carhuet.] = CAROANET. 

1g.. Songs Costiime (1849) 92 Thair collars, carcats, and 
hals beidis. x80 Houtypand Treas, Fr. Tong, Collier § 
autre bague pendant an col, a coller or carket. | 1603 Pla- 
Jotus xxviii, For to decoir ane Carkat craif. That cumlie 
Collour bane. 1814 Discipline UI, 26 (Jam.) There's a glen 
where we used to make carkets when we were herds. 

+ Carvkful, a. Obs. [f. Cank sh.+-F0L.] Full 
of care or trouble ; anxious. Ganeaaed 

ex449 Pecock Rep. 1, xv. 377 Ouer thou3tful and ouer 
carktal x Mone of Eveshant (Arb.) 60 Ouer carkefulle 
of hys bodely helbe. 

Carrking, v4/, sb. Obs. or arch. [£ CaRK v.+ 
-InG1,]. The action of the verb Cank ; grieving, 
being anxious; trouble, solicitude ; anxious toil. 

1583 GoLpine Calin ont Deut, exxxvii. 844 They which 
are maried., must needes be giuen ouer to many cares 
and carkings. a1639 W. Wuatetey Prototypes 1. vi. (1640) 
73 Without any further carking and perplexity of mind. 
1659 Geni? Call, v. 424 Those carkings and so icitudes to 
which needier persons are exposed. x69r E. Tavior 
Behinen’s Threef. Life xvii. 312 Distrustful carking and 
toiling. 1861 P, Youne Daily Read. cexvi. 75 With all 
our carking and caring, we cannot increase our stature. 


CARKING. 
. Gavking' (kivakin), 24/. @, Obs, or arch, .[f. as 


prec. +-ING2.] That carks. 


.1. An attribute of cave, or the’ like: Burdening, - 


distressing, grieving, wearing, fretting. 

exs6g T. Ropinson Mary Magd. \xviii, Solace in, her 
brest no place can-finde, For carking care doth all delights 
together binde, 2748 Txomson Cast. Zndod. 1. i, Ate “up 
with carking care & penurie, 2840,Dickens Old C. Shop 
Ixiv, Some carking care that would not be driven away. 

&@: Of-persons: a. Fretting, anxious; b. Toiling, 
moiling ; ¢. Miserly, niggardly. 

-x567 Dranr Horace Efist. ii. C iij, Duke Nestor, sillic 
carking segge. 1579 Twyné Physicke agst. Fort. i. \xxxtiii. 
266a, Ala ouryng and carkyng man, whose lyfe ‘ought to 
be a patterne of all quietnesse, 1600 Heywoop r £adw. LV, 
Wks. 1874 I, 2x‘Whoserecreant limbs are notcht with gaping 
scars, Thicker than any carking craftsmans.score. 1720 
Wetton Suffer. Son of God Il. xv. 402 Who are so ex- 
tremely carking and caring about this tite. 2748 Rictarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) VIII. |xxi. 33x Immensely rich and 
immensely carking. 1750 BerKeELey Patriotism: § 22 Ibycus 
is a carking, griping, closefisted fellow. 1789 D. Davipson 
Seasous 62 (Jam,) List’ning to the chirp O’ wandring mouse, 
or moudy’s carkin hoke. 
“+Cerkingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec + -nx2] 
Anxiously, fretfully, solicitously. 

x6xx' Corer. Chagrinentenit, pensiuely, heauily, sadly, 
carkingly. ‘2633 -Br. Hat. Hard Texts 11 Be ye not 
anxiously, distrustfully, carkingly careful for the things of 
this life. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Und, xvi, 193 Neither 
immoderately desire riches, or carkingly heap them up. 
x660 S. Fisher Rusticks” Alavi Wks. (1679) 326 Your .. 
false Translations ye are so carkingly careful off 

Caz, carle (kal), sb.1 Also 4-7 karl(e, 5 
karll, 6 carril, cairle, carll. [a. ON. Zar7 (Sw. 
Da. Zarl) man, male, freeman, man of the people ; 
found in OE., from the time of the Danish kings, 
in Azs-carl, later also in dutse-carl, and carluan, 
but not as a separate word. ON. 4ar/=OHG. 
charal, karl, MG. Rarl:—OTeut. type *harlo-s. 
OHG, had also charlo, MHG. charle, karle :— 
OTent, type *Aarlon-, Besides these the LG. 
dialects have an ablaut form repr. an OTeut. type 
*kerlo-z, viz. OE. ceorl (from cerl), MDu. evel, 
derle, Du, kerel, MLG, derle (whence mod.G. ker?), 
Fris, zzer7: see Caurnu. The form 4ar/ appears 
as the proper name Karl, OE. Carl, L. Carolus, 
Fr, and Eng. Charles; cf. Caries’ Wain.) 
- 1. A mian of the common people; more particu- 


Jarly a countryman, a husbandman. arch, 

[x000'See Housz-carz, Bus-cart, CARMAN?}, 

2378 Barnour Bruce mt. 226 Stalwart karlis .. and wycht. 
Tbid. x. 738 He wes a stout carle and a sture, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prol. 345 The Mellere was a stout carl for the 
nones, ¢rd42g Wynroun Cro. vit. xi. go Thai sparyt 
nowther carl na page. cxr440 Promp. Parv. 62 Carle or 
chorle, vusticus. ¢ 1450 Merlin xi, 167 They saugh come 
a grete karl Fhourgh the medowes, rg09 BarcLay Ship of 
Fooles (1570) 159 Fye rurall carles; awake I say and rise. 
exgso Sir J. Batrour Practicks sro (Jam.) Cairles, and men 
of mean conditioun, 1g32 Hurorr, Churle or_carle.of the 
countrey, vusticus. 2757 Dyer Fleece 11. 435 They clothe 
the mountain carl or mariner, -1820 Scotr Monas?. xvii, It 
seems as if you had fallen asleep a carle, and awakened a 
aan x82x JOANNA BAIL Alalcom's Heir xii. 2 By 

lord and by carle forgot., 1876 Morais Sigurd 11. 87 And 
kings of the carles are these. : 

Tb. esp. A bondman, a villain ; cf. Count. Obs. 
(after 1500 blending with prec.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 29444 Pe toper . es woman, carl o feild, 
and child: bat es wit-in eild. ¢rq00 Cato’s Morals 313 in 
Cursor MM, p. 1673 If pou haue carlis' bo3t to serue- pe tn pi 
po3t. 1440 Proms, Parv. 62 Carle or chorle, bondeman 
or woman, serwus nativus, serva native. c1440 York 
Wyst, xi, 191 We are harde halden here als carls vndir pe 
kyng. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. .148/2 He tormented a 
uylaynor.a carle for the couetyse of hys good. 1530 Parser. 
203/t Carle, chorle, wélaiw.” 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 144 

he discriptione ‘of ane vilaine (quhilk ve cal ane carl in 
our scottis langage), [x844 Lv, Brouczam Brit. Const, x. 
(1862) x40 The oath of a. .king’s thane, being of equal avail 
with that of six carles or peasants.] i 

2, Hence, A fellow of low birth or mde manners; 
a base fellow ;' a churl, Jn later times, passing into 
a vague term of disparagement or contempt, and 
chiefly with appropriate epithets. Sc. (kerl) or arch, 

@ 3300 Cursor AZ, 13808 ‘ Pou carl, qui brekes pou vr lau.’ 
erga5 E. E. Adtit, P. B. 876 An out-comlyng, a carle, we 
kytte of byn heued.. ¢ r400 Veuaine & Gaw. 559 The karl 
of Kaymes kyn, 1476 Sir J. Paston Lett, 776 Lil. 163 
They weer ffrowarde karlys. 1326 Sketon Afagny/. 28. 

knave and a carl, and all of one kynd. rs49 Corsi, 

Scott. xvii. x46 Thai that var viciiis & couuardis, var reput 
for.vilainis ande carlis. - xg97 1¢ Pé. Return fr. Parnass, 
¥. 1. 1479 Farewell, basé carle clothed in a sattin sute. 1728 
‘THomson Hymn to May (R.), 1 deem that carl, by beauty’s 
pow'’r unmov'd Hated “of heav'n. 2828 Scorr H7t. Midd, 
xvii,‘ Yedonnard carle’, 1829 — Demionol, iv. 123 Wrinkled 

carles and odious hags, 1882 Miss ForHercit, Azth & XK, 
iil, A rough-hewn, cross-grained carle like him.” =~ 

b. sfec, One who is churlish or.mean in money 


_matters ;"a grabber ;-a niggard:. Now only Sc. 


zs4z Brinxrow Comi. ii. (1874) 4 Another rich covetos 
carl. -xg64 Becon Yetwell of Foye Whs. u. 15 Those riche 
carles and couetouse churles. xg93 T. Nase Chris's T. 
53 None is so much the thieues mark-as ‘the myser and 
the Carle. 1397-8 Br. Hatt Sat. un, iv. 34 The liberal man 
should liue, and carle should die. 1642 Roczis Naaman 
‘354, I will not say, as a Carle lately.did, of great wealth, I 
- shall dye a beggar, ie Batey's.v., An’old Carle, an 
old doting, spretoaeata » ASUrly niggard. xg4z Ricaro> 
OL. . . 


- (Perh, a back-formation from Cartinc? 


121. 


sow Grandisoi (1781) 11, xxxvi. 341 Mercantile carle. 1837 
R, Nicot. Poents (1843) 90-He was a carle in his day, And 
siccar bargains he could mak. 

8. Without any specific reference to rank or 
manners, but usually including the notion of sturdi- 
ness or strength, and sometimes of ronghness; = 
Fellow, Sc. _ (CF. 2375-86 in x.) 

a@xgso Christis Kirke Gr. xxi, The carlis with clubbis coud 
udir quell. 1668 CuLreprer & Cote Barthol. Anat. 1. xxxi, 
7 If he be a lusty Carle. 1724 Ramsay Teast, ATisc. (1733) 

. 84 The night was cauld, the carle was wat. 1794 Burns 
The Carles of Dysart, Upwi' the carles o’ Dysart, And the 
lads o’ Buckhaven. 1798 Wornsw. P. Beli 1, xvii, He was 
a carl as wild and rude As ever hue-and-cry pursued, 2828 
Scorr /."4%. Perth vii, The town hold me a hot-headed 
carle. 3857 J. Witson Chix. North 1. 156 A rosy-cheeked 
carle, upwards of six feet high, 1858 M. Porteous Souter 
Yohnny 7 A blither cantier carl, 

. Sc. Lo play carl again: ‘to return a stroke, 


to give as much as one receives’ (Jamieson). 

1862 in Hislop Prov, Scot? 161 Play carle wi’ me again. 

4, =Carb HEMP, q.v. 

5. attrib. and Comb.: a. simple attrib. or in 
apposition: That is or acts as a carl; knavish. 

¢1450 Lr7e of Tolos 1081 Thou carle monke, wyth all thy 
gynne.. Hur soroweschalt thou not cees. 1593 PEELE Order 
Garter Wks, 1829 I1. 238 The carl Oblivion stol’n from 
Lethes lake. 

b. In sense of ‘male’, as car] cat, carl crabs 
carl doddie, a flowering stalk of ribgrass, scabious, 
ete, (cf. crx? doddy) ; also Carb HEMP, CARMAN 2. 

(The asserted occurrence of cart-catt, cart-/ugol, etc. in 
OK. appears to be an error: they have not been found by 
us even in ME.) 

¢1605 Montcomertr /lyting 670 Carle cats weepe vinegar 
with their eine. 169t Ray NV. C. Was. (E. D. §.) Cart-dat, 
a boar or he-cat. x803 Sir R. Sinuatp Fie 132 (Jam.) The 
common sea-crab..the male they call the Carle crab. 868 
G, Macpowatp R. Fadcouer 1.65 ‘He kneipit their heids 
thegither, as gin they hed been twa carldoddies’. 

Carl, si.2 dal. [Cf Carn v.2] 

1, =Canuine 2, 

1875 Roninson [Viitby Gloss. (E.D.S,) Carlings or Carls, 
are gray peas steeped in water and fried the next day in 
butter or fat.. They are eaten on the second Sunday before 
Easter, formerly called ‘ Care Sunday’, 

2. Carl Sunday = Carling or Care Sunday. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 130/1 The 5 Sunday in Lent 
called Carle Sunday. 1788 Marsuait £. Vorksh. (E.D.S.) 
s.v. Carlings, The Sunday next but one before Easter, 
which is called Carl-Sunday. 

Carl, v1 [?f. Care sd,1] 

1. cxtr. (?)To act or behave like a carl; to 
talk with a graff, snarling voice, to snarl. Still dzad, 

1602 Return fr. Parnass. v, iv. (Arb.) 72 Nought can great 
Furor do, but barke and howle, And snarle and grin, and 
carle, and towze the world, Like a great swine. x62x 
Burton Azat, Aci, 1, ii, 1. v. (2651) 60 They Carle many 
times as they sit, and talk to themselves, they are angry, 
waspish. 1875 Ropisox Whitby Gloss. Cari, to snarl, 

2. trans. To provide or suit with a male. Sc. 

x807 Kuicksie Wayside Cott. 177 (Jam.) If she could get 
herself but carl’d..She wi’ her din ne'er deav'd the warld, 

Carl, v.2 dial, [Of uncertain origin. 
<-fort parched peas’, 
taken asa participial form.)] 

trans. To ptepare as carlings ; to parch (peas); 
to birsle or bristle. Hence Carled Jf/. a. 

x6xr Cotar. s.v. Groule, Febves groilées, parched or 
carled Beanes, 1862 Leeds Dial. 253 Carled peas, grey 
peas steeped all night in water and fried the following day 
with butter. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Vorksh. Dial, The sun 
carls the hay and makes it crackly. Jbid., T’ground is 
sumpy underneath, but carled on top. 

Carlage, obs. Sc. var. of CARLISH a. 

Carvlet, [ad. F. carrelet, in same sense, dim. of 
carrel, carveat file:—Romanic *gzadrello, dim. 
of guadro:—L. quadrune square.) A file of tri- 
angular section, two sides being single-cnt, and 
one smooth ; used by comb-makers. 

1688 R, Hotme Arwoury 11. 383/2 Combmakers Tools .. 
a Carlett. three square, whereof the smooth side is up and 
one of the Teeth sideseen, 1874 in Knicut Dict. ech. 3 
and in mod. Dicts. ‘ 

[Carlet in Richardson, etc., 2 mistake for 
Cartel, i, e. (the earl of ) Carlisle, in the following : 

1630 Drayton Barons Warres iv. 7 That craftie Carlel 
closely apprehended.) ~ 

Carl hemp. Also 6 churle hempe, charle 
hemp. [from Carn sé in sense ‘male’; but 
the name was actually given’ in 16th c. to what is 
now known to be the female plant (being. the 
robuster and coarser). : : 

-(So-in med.L.,.and other Jangs.i the popular error was 
pointed out by Ray H7s¢. (1686) 
nobis foemina dictur guia ‘prolifica)’, also by Linncus 
Amenitates (1746) I. 329; and fully discussed by Biatr, 
Botan: Essays (1730) 246.)) ree 

1, The female or seed-bearing hemp plant, which 
is of stronger growth, and produces a coarser fibre. 
_ 2823 Frrzners. Husb. § 146 Thy female hempe must be 
pulled from the churle hempe, for, that-beareth no sede.. 
‘The churle hempe beareth sede. .the hemp therof is not soo 
good as the female hempe. 1573 Tusser Hzsb, (2878) 32 
Karle heuypes left greene, now. pluck vp cleene. 59? 
Gerarve Herbal ecxxvii. 572 The male is.called Charle 
Hempe, and Winter Hempe. The female Barren Hempe, 
and Sommer Hempe. 169 Ray N.C, Was. (E. D.S.)s.v., 


Nostrates dicunt karl-cat pro fele masculo, et karl-hemp pro |! 


“White Caroline Thistel, 


. 159 ‘Mas robustior (aec | 


CARLING. 


‘cannabo majori vel masculo. 1877 FE. Peacock N.1V. Linc. 
Gloss, (E.D, S.) The carl or male hemp was used for ropes, 
sackcloth, and other coarse manufactures} the fimble, or 
female hemp, was applied to .. domestic purposes, 

Jig. 172% Kerry Se, Prov. 373 (Jam.) You have a stalk of 
carle hemp in you ;--spoken to sturdy and stubborn boys, 
1789 Burns To Blacklock, Come Firm Resolve, take thou 
the van, Thou stalk o’ carl-hemp in man. 

2. Also called shortly carl, 

1§73 Tusser Azsd. (1878) 113 The fimble to spin and the 
karl for hir seede. atk B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 
39 b, The female or firble Hempe is first pulled up, afterward 
the male or the carle, when his seede is ripe, is plucked up. 
(In mod. Trade and other Dicts.) 

Carrlie. Sc. [f Carn sb.1+-1=-r4.] A little 
carl, a man short of stature. 

1697 CLeLanp Poems 68 (Jam.) Some peevish clownish 
carlie. 1822 Gat Sir A. IWylie 1. 40(Jam.) Andrew settled 
into a little gash carlie, remarkable chiefly for a straight- 
forward simplicity. , 

Carlin, Obs. Also carline. [a. F. carlin, 
ad, It. carZino, £. Carlo Charles, the name of several 
rulers, esp. Carlo I, 1266.] ‘A small silver coin 
current in Naples and Sicily, equivalent fo about 
four-pence English’ (Chambers Cyc/. S1pp.), or, 
in later times, twopence. 

1705 HIckeRINncILL Priest-Cr. ut. 1.7 The Pardon will cost 
»» a Dukat and 5 Gross or ,. 5 Carlins._1799 Sir T. Trou. 
BripGE in Nicolas Désg. Nelson (1845) ILI. 329 Sailors. .all 
driven into the gun-boats without a carline. 188 Hosuovse 
Hist, [llust. Ch. Harold 54x, 26 pence of the ancient small 
money (now, worth a carline). 

Carline], -ing (ka@alin). Chiefly Sc. Forms: 
4 kerling, -lyng, 6 carlyng, 6-9 carling, carlin, 
carline. [Northern ME. Aer/ing, a. ON. herling 
woman, esp. old woman, fem, of Xaz7 (with um- 
lant and -zg, Norse form of -2#, -EN). Cardin is 
assimilated to CaRL, and in the ending follows the 
Sc. pronunciation of -1nG as -7#, as in mornin’, 

Slittin’, ete. InSc. commonly (ke'rlén).] 

A woman, esp. an old one; often implying con- 
tempt or disparagement, like CARY sb.1 2. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 11056 Pe tan was leuedi maiden ying, 
Pe toper hir hand-womman kerling. ¢1375 ? Barnour S¢, 
Theodera 21 Thru flatry Of kerlyngis, pat in mony wyse 
qung mene betresis oft-syse. 1501 Dotctas Pad, fon. 1942 

nto the nimphe I maid a busteous braid, Carling [v. ~ 
Carline] (quod 1) quhat was gone, 1630 B. Jonson Mew 
Junv.i, Why .. sold'st him then to me .. for ten shillings, 
carlin? rzx2 ArpurHNot Yokn Bull u. iv, Parry There's 
no living with that old carline his mother. 1787 Burns 
To ¥. Smith, That auld, capricious carlin, Nature, 1820 
TANNAHILL When Fohn and me were married, My minnie, 
cankert carling, Would gi’e us nocht ava. 1827 ScoTT 
Chron, Canong, Introd.(1863) 242 It was but about a young 
cateran and an auld carline. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 
ITE. rv. 56 Goodwife .. Thou art a sturdy carline yet. 

b. Applied particularly to a witch or one 
charged with being such. 

1g28 Lynpesay Drewe 45 Off the reid Etin and the gyir 
carlyng. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. IL. sry How King 
Duffois was witchit be ., ane Witche Carling that duelt in 
Forres. a 1700 in Sc. Pasgutls (1868) 44 A witches son, shame 
fa’ his face Sa carling lyke. 1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter, 
The carlin caught her by the rump, And left poor Maggie 
scarce astamp, a@ 1835 Hoc Witch of Fife lix, The kerlyngs 
Sey of the bishop’s wyne Quhill they scentit the morning 
wynde, 

Carline? (kaslin). [a. F. cardize, Sp. It., and 
med.L. carliza, reputed to be for Carolina, from 
the emperor Karl or Carolus Magnus (Charle- 
magne)—‘ Terba quam Carolinam vocant, quod 
Magno quondam Carolo divinitus ostensa fuerit, 
adversus pestiferam luem salutaris’ (Ruelle ¢ 1525 
in Du Cange).] . 

A genus of Composite plants, closely allied to 
the thistles, and hence generally called Carline 
Thistle. The common species (Carina vulgaris) 
grows on dry soil, and is conspicuous for the straw- 
coloured, hygrometric involucre which surrounds 
the dull purple disk of the flower. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. Ixvii. 529 Carline Thistel .. 
Ibid. 530 They call it Car- 
lina, or Carolina, bycause of Charlemaigne Emperour of 
the Romaynes, vnto whom an Angel first shewed this 
Thistel, as they say when his armie was striken with the 
pestilence, Jézd., The roote of Carline boyled in wyne, is 
very good .. against the Sciatica. 605 Tinme Quersit. 
1. 177 The rootes of angelica, of the Carline-thistle. 86x 
Miss Pratt Flower. Pi. UI. 182 Carline-thistle. 1879 
Lupsock Sed. Lect. xi, 36 The heads of the common carline 
«. present a sort of thicket, which must offer an almost im- 
penetrable barrier to ants. ' 5 
-Carline 3,2. and sd, ‘Also Caroline.- Applied 
to one of the balls in a particular game at bil- 
liards ; also to the game in which this is used. *. 

x820 Hoyle’s Games Linpr. 372 The Caroline or Carline 
game is played either on a round or square table with five 
balls, two white, one red, another blue, and the caroline ball 
yellow, 3863 Parnon Hoyle's Games 408 The carline holed 
in'a cehtre pocket scores six. Fi ; 

Carling, carline (kislin, -lin), [OF un- 

certain etymology : in mod. F. car/ingue ‘the step 
of a mast, the peece of timber whereinto the foot 
thereof enters ’.(Cotgr.), (according to Littré from 
English); Pg., Sp., lt: caringa. “Icel. her ling (in 
the Brt/z), as if the same word as CARLINE}.] 
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CARLING. .- 


“1, Maud, One of the pieces of timber about 5 inches 
square in section, lying fore and aft under the deck 
‘ofa ship, with their ends let culvertail-wise into the 
‘beams. ‘On and athwart these the ledges rest, 


swhereon the planks of the deck and other portions, 


of carpentry are made fast’ (Smyth Word-bk.). 

x6zx Coter. s.v. Ailenuys, Our Ship-wrights name them 
Comings or Carlings. 627, Carr. Suir Seaman's Grant. 
ii, 7-Carlings .. lieth along the ship from beame to beame. 
1775°FaLcu Day's Diving Vess, 5 These stanchions were 
again supported with cross beams or carlings in the middle 
of the chamber. 1804 A. Duncan Afariner’s Chron. II, 325 
The first explosion .. struck them against the carlings of 
the upper’deck, so as to stun them. 1840 R. Dana Be 
Mast xxxi. 119 The water dropping from the beams and 
carlines, ¢18§0 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 103 The carlings 
by the side of, and for the support of the mast .. are much 
larger than the rest. 1863 Times 19 Mar. 14/2 Iron carlines. 

a. dial. (see quot.). 

x875 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Carlin, or Carelin, the 
portable beam beneath a hatchway in the floor, for giving 
Cross-sttpport to the hatch-lid. ; . 

3. Carling-knee, a piece of timber lying trans- 
versely from the ship’s side to the hatchway, serv~ 


ing to sustain the deck between the two. 

1626 Carr. Suirn Accid, Ving, Seamen 30 Carling-knees, 
for the Dauid. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ii.7 The Carling 
knees. .comes thwart the ship from the sides of the Hatches 
way. 3704in J, Harris Lex Techn. 1867 in Smytu. 

Carling 2 (ki-ulig). In 6 carline, 7 carlin. 

[Possibly f. cave in Care-Sunpay+-iinc. Peas, parched, 
or otherwise prepared, appear to have been long associated 
with Lent ; see Brand ‘ Mid-Lent Sunday’, and Patscrave 
6s2, ‘I parche pesyn, as folkes use in Lent, je grasle des 
days. This being so, Cart v.? would be from carding.) 

1. (See quots.) 

162 Turner Herbal u. 93a, The pas or burstled 
peasen which arcalled in Northumberland Carlines. @ 1724 
in Ramsay 7ea-¢. Alise. (733) [. 90 There lads and lasses 
.» Will feast .. On sybows, and rifarts and carlings, ¢1746 
J. Cotuer (Tim Bobbin) Lauc. Dial. Gloss., Cartings, 
peas boiled on Care-Sunday, 1875 [see Cart 50,2 1], ‘ 

2. Carling Sunday, the fifth Sunday in Lent, on 
which it was customary to eat parched peas. 

¢ 1680 in Law Mem, 191 note, [Protest of the Gibbites] 
They solemnly renounce. .‘ old wives fables and bye words, 
as Palm-Sunday, Carlin-Sunday..ete.’ 19777 Brann Pop. 
Antig, (1849) 1. 112. 19786 Gentleman's Mag., In North- 
umberland the day is called Carling Ssadays The yeo- 
manry., steep peas, and afterwards parch them, and eat 
them on the afternoon of that day, calling them carlings. 
xBag Hone Every-day Bh, 1. 378 Care Sunday is the fifth 
Sunday from Shrove Tuesday... It is also called Carle 
Sunday, and in some parts Carling Sunday. 

Carling 3, var. of CanLine. 

+Carlip. Ods. xave~}. 7? A species of fire-arm. 

2639 Uuhotpy Marksman in Harl, Misc. (1812) 1V.7 (D.) 
The carlip is but short, wanting some inches of a yard in 
the barrel. be te 

Carlish (kiulif), a. Also 3 karl-. [f. Cann 
sb +-1sH1,] Of or pertaining to a carl or carls; 
churlish, clownish, vulgar, coarse; rude, mean. 
Hence Oa‘rlishness. 

a@1240 Wokuuge in Cott. Hom. 273 Ne pole me neauer 
mi luue nohwer to sette okarlische binges. ¢ 1375 Barsour 
Troy-bk.1. 86 Hyme lykis erare to be Carlyche pane curtase. 
©1440 Proms, Parv.77 Chorlysche or carlysche, rusticanus. 
axgoo Colkelbie Sow 11. 513 (Jam.) This carlage man, this 
foirsaid Colkelbe. 1542 Upary Erasm. Apoph. 179b, At 
suche a carlishe aounswer. xg32 Hutogr, Carlishnes or 
churlyshnes, rusticitas. a1624 Br. M. Smytu Seri, 245 
When a poore Dauid, as it were, would borrow a shcep of 
carlish Nabal, 1803 W.S. Rose tr. Amadis de G, 78 ‘Two 
carlish knights stood by. 

Carlism (kiuliz’m). [a. F. carfisme, Sp. car- 
Zismo, £. Carlos Charles+-18m.] Attachment to 
Don Carlos, second son of Charles IV of Spain, 
and his heirs, as the legitimate successors of Fer- 
dinand VII (died 1833), to the exclusion of the 
daughter of the latter, and her heirs; Spanish 
legitimism, So Garlist sé, an adherent of Don 
Carlos ; a@j., pertaining to Carlism. 


1830 42, Reg, 287-The Carlists were in fact the party.. 
of the Church. 1834-Gent/. Afag. CIV, 1. 97 Vittoria, the . 


seat of Carlism, 1836 Gen. Tuomrson Brit, Legion v. 130 
Lest the eloquence of the Carlist had been ofa nature to in- 
duce the Christino to desert. 3 Spectator 23 Aug. 1061/2 
The delinquencies of some foolish partisans of Carlism. 
*+Carllein, Ods. vare—', [? for carling, f. 
CARL sbi +-LING, or? -ING.] A little carl. : 


1460 Towneley Alyst. 146 Herod. Shuld a carilein, a 
knafe, bot of oone yere age, Thus make me to rafe? 


Carlog, -lock, -lok(e, obs. ff. of Caarnnoox.” 
Carlock (ki-slgk). [a. Russ. Aart isinglass ; 
in F..also carlock.] « Isinglass from the bladder of 
the:sturgeon,-imported from Russia. - . 

2768 in E, Buys Dict. Terms of Art. x819in Pantologia ; 
and in mod. Dicts.- : ji ree 

| Carlot. Obs. rare, [f. Cann sb.14-04)] 
A churl, carl, peasant, : Pre ee 

x6o0 Suaus. A. ¥. L. ut. v. 108 He hath bought the 
Fpttage, and the bounds That the old-Carlot once was 

Carlovingian (kaizlovindgiiin), a.- [ad.. F. 
carlovingien, for carlingian, after Merovingian (f. 
Mérovée +-ing).. Another form is CAROLINGIAN. ] 
Belonging to the second dynasty of French kings, 
fonnded by Carl or‘Karl the Great (Charlemagne); 


122 : 


x782 Grsson Decl, “4 F. slix, The Carlovingian Sceptre 
was transmitted ..in a lineal descent of four generations. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. 1.45 The weakness of the 
Carlovingian monarchs, _ i : 

Carisbadtwins. ‘Large felspar crystals which 
are porphyritically embodied in a regularly con- 
stitted rock, as in the granite of Carlsbad ‘in 
‘Bohemia, and the granite. of some parts of Corn- 
wall’ (Ure Dict. Avis). : “ 

Carlylism (kauslsiliz’m). [f. the name of 
Thomas Carlyle(1795-18S1) +-Isu.] a. The char- 
acteristic literary manner or teachings of Carlyle. 
b. A mannerism of Carlyle (chiefly in language 
or'style). : SN ee 

1841 Jraser’s Mag. XXV. [22 It is Carlyleism in manner, 
but not in matter, 1881 Athenwune 9 Apr. 488/3 Fighting 
the good fight of liberty against tyranny, Christian kindness 
against Carlylism. 188 N. V. Natiot XXXII. 232 The 
emptiness, or, to use a Carlylism, the ‘putrescent ‘cant’ of 
most of the talk. ee a. 

So also Carly‘lean, -eian, -ian a., of, pertaining 
to, or like Carlyle ; sd.,an admirer or imitator of 
Carlyle. Caxlyle’se, the literary style or dialect 
of Carlyle. Carxlyle‘sane ¢., Carlylia‘na, Car- 
ly'lite, etc. 

1878 Mortey Carlyle 188 Two conspicuous qualities of 
Carlylean doctrine, 1884 Lllxst. Lond, News, 3 Sept. 243/2 
Thenee the Carlyleian gigmanity. 1878T. Sinctair Afount 
104 Carlylians are good guides, if there are no better. 1858 
Sat. Rev V. 4r4/1 The Guarterly will .. talk Kingsleyism, 
and the Edinburgh Carlylese. 1886 F. Harrison Choice 
ks. 18: The finest Carlylese is never equal to the finest 
English. 1866 Cornk. Mag. Oct. 414 His letters..took a 
curiously Carlylesque tone. 1865 Sat. Rev. 1x Nov. 607 
The Carlylites retort that Mr, Disracli is ‘a Jew’. 

|| Carmagnole (karmanyol), [Fr. carmagnole 
a kind of dress much worn in France during the 
Revolution of 1789 ; also in senses given below.] 

Name of a lively song and dance, popular 
among the French revolutionists in 1793. 

3827 Scott Nafoleon Prose Wks, 1835 II. 99 note. 1837 
Cariyte /r. Rev. (1857) 1k. um. v. xi. 82 Duke Brunswick is 
not dancing carmagnoles, but has his drill-sergeants ready. 
1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. v. 189 That liberty which has for 
her lullaby the carmagnole. io 

2, A nickname for a soldier in the French revo- 
lutionary army; applied by Burns to the devil, as 
the author of mischief or rnin. 

1796 Burns Poem on Life, That curst carmagnole, auld 
Satan, 1823 Gatt £xfail IIL. xii. 115 Switching away the 
heads of the thistles..as if they had been Parisian car- 
magnols. i. 

8. The bombastic style adopted in reporting the 
successes of the French revolutionary army. : 

1860 Tisnes 16 Apr. 10/2 A fair specimen of the style called 
the Carmagnole, so much cultivated by the newspaper and 
oy coe writers of the first Revolution. 

+ Carmalle. Ods. rare—*. ? Carmelite. 

¢1528 Sxeirton Juage eee 11. 429 Be they not car- 
nalles, And lordes infernalles? Yea gredy carmalles, As 
any carmarante, 

Carman! (ki@amdn), [f Car si.+May.J A 
man who drives a car; a carter, carrier, Also 
name of one of the London City Companies. 

rg8o0 Barer Af. C 146 A carman or carter. 1898 B. 
Joxsox £v. Max in Hum, m. ii, Serve..in Thames-street, 
or at Custome-house key, in a ciuill warre against the car- 
men. 1663 Gerster Counse? 26 That. no Car-men turne or 
tumble down their Bricks. 1735 in Saift's Lett. (1768) 1V. 
14x, I promise... to send the paper by the carman. 1880 
Times 15 Nov. 6/2 The carman who drove me. .to Ballinroe. 
1887 [Vhitaker's A lit. 309 The fee for taking up freedom 
by purchase in the Carmen's Company is £9 158, 

+Carman?, Ols. Also 2 carlman, 4 car- 
menne, eareman. [a. ON. armani, var. of 
karlmann (in nom. harmadr) male, man, f{, harl 
man, male + saz man.) A man, an adult male. 

x135 O. Z. Chron, Pa namen hi pa men..carl men and 
wimen. @1300 Cursor Af, 27166 Quar he carman be, woman, 
or barn. ¢1338 A/etr. Hom. 156 Simeon hiht the carmanne 
And the womman was cald dam Anne. ?ax400 Aforte 
Arth, 957 Carefulle caremane, thow carpez to lowde, 

Carmasal, var. Caranoussat, Obs. 

+Carme, sé. and a. Obs. Also 4 karme, [a. 
T. carme:—Carmel.| = Canrsenire. 

¢1380 Wyceiir Sed, Hs. HI. 353 Carmes seien pat pei 
weren | bifore ie tyme pat Crist was born. . ¢3394 P. 
PL, Crede 340 ‘Two trore karmes wip a full coppe.* 1479 WHE 
of Stoughton (Somerset Ho.) Freres mynors, freres carmes. 
2535 Compt. too late Maryed (N.) A grey friar, Jacobin, or 
aCarm, 163r Weever lac. Jun, Alon. 139 This Order of 
Carmes, or Carmelites. 2797 Archacol, X11, 272 Discalced 
Carmes at Tongres. . 

Ca'rmele. Sc. “Also carameile. [a. Gael. 
catrmeal, corra-meille, Ir. cara meala, * heath-pea, 
wild licorice’.] The Heath Pea (Lathyrus ma- 
crorrhizus), a leguminous British plant with an 


edible tuberous ‘root. 


2772 Suaw in Pennant Tour Scot@-(1769) App. 310 (Jam.) 
One root. . which we call carmele. .grows in heathy and birch 
woods to the bigness of a large nut .. I have often seen it 
dried, and kept for journeys through hills where no pro- 
visions could be had.: 1884 Mutter Plaut-2,, Carameile. 
+ Carmelin, a.and st. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. 
carmelin, ad. .L. carmelin-us] = CARMELITE, 
Hence also Garrmeliness. vare.-- : 
» x63 WEEVER Ane, Fun, Mon. 139 There were likewise 


CARMINE. 


Carmelin-or Carmelinesse Nunnes here in England. “x65 
Francioi vi. 14. cose nore a : 
+Ca'rmelitan, c.and 5d. Obs, ‘=next. © ** 
' 1899 Sanpys Europe Sfcc, (1632) 67 The Carmelitans and 
Augustines. 2736 J. Serces Pofery Enemy Script. 50 note, 
‘A Carmelitan ffonk. ie rs Bade oe ye 
’ Carmelite (ki:imélsit), sd: and a, | [a. F. car: 
mélite:—L. Carmélités, -a inhabitant of Carmel.] 
1. A member of amorder of :mendicant friars 
(called also, ‘from-the white cloak which forms 
part oftheir dress, Wite Friars), who-derive their 
origin from 2 colony founded on Mount:Carmel 
by Berthold, a Calabrian, in the 12th century. 


_ Also attrib., or-as adj. - 


The order was introduced into Europe in the-r3thc., and 
in the 26th divided into several branches, one of which, the 
bare-Jooted Carimelites, were distinguished by the’severity 
oftheirrule. .: -° : = 

¢xg00 Dunnar Freiris of Berwik 25 The Jacobene freiris 
ofthe quhyt hew, The Carmeleitis and the monkis eik. | xg05 
Test. Ebor. (1869) IV. 239 To the Freerres Carmelites a 
certayne of bookes, 1648 Mu.ron Odserv. Avt Peace (1851) 
572 Most grave andreverend Carmelites. 2756-7tr, Keysfer’s 
Trav. (1760) III. 81 The above-mentioned Carmelite church. 
1765 Entick Londou IV. 281'The church of the White- 
friars, or Carmelites, stood on the south-side of Fleet- 
street. “1823 Lincarp Hist. Eng, VI. sor Pallavicino,'a 
carmelite friar, - E 

+2. A variety of pear. -Ods, re 

1704 Woruince Dicé. Rust. et Urb., Carmelite, is a large 
flat Pear, one side gray, and on-the other a little tinged 
with red..It is ripe in March. 753 in Jounson. * 

3. A fine woollen stuff, generally of a grey or 
other obscure colour: perh.=Fr. carmeline ‘wool 


of the wicugna’ (a species of llama), Littré. 

31828 J. T. Satu Nollekins 1. 19 Among her dresses was 
one of a fashionable Carmelite, a rich purple brown. 1859 
Lady's Tour Monte Rosa 7 Every lady..should havea 
dress of some light woollen material such as carmelite or 
alpaca. x83 Miss Brapvon Stv. §& Pilgr. 1. vii. 77 [She} 
put on her Puritan hat, and sober gray carmelite gown. 

Carrmeli:tess. A female Carmelite. 

2669 Woopnean S?. Teresa 1. xxx, 183 The life of St. Ann, 
a Carmelitess; °. ‘ ; 7 : 


+ Ca‘rminate, v. Obs. [f. L, cairudinat-' ppl. 
stem of ca@rmin-Gre to card (wool), f. c@rmen a 
card for wool+-aTe8, Cf. It. carminare ‘to card 
or teazell wool, also to make.grosse humors fine 
and thin ’.(Florio). Cf.-CanmiNaTiveE.]  ~ P 


, 
érans. Of medicines : To expel (wind) from the 
stomach or bowels. mig fe star ed 

s6or Hortaxn Pliny xxv. viii, To carminate or dissolve 
ventosities, /id, (1634) Gloss., To Carminat, is to make 
more fine and thin the grosse humours. . terme.. borrowed 
from those that card wooll. 1635 Phys. Dict, s. Vv. Car- 
minating medicines, are such_as do break wind. - 

q To card wool, etc. (Only in Dicts.) 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Carminate, to card wool, 
or deuide. 1623-Cockeram, Cavwmtinate, to spin. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Carmtinate, to card wool, or hatchel flax, 
to sever the good from the bad. 

+Carmina‘tion. Obs. rare. [noun of 
action, f. .carminare to make verses, f. carmen 
verse, song.] Charming, incantation. . 

1620 Mrtton Astro/og. 80 Seducing and blinding the igno- 
rant... by Incantations, Carminations, Annual Observations, 

Carminative (ka@imineltiv), 2. andsé. ff. L. 
carminat- PEE stem of ca@rminare to card + -1VR, 

“A medical term from the old theory of humours.’ The 
object of carminatives is to expel wind, but the theory was 
that they dilute and relax the gross humours from whence 
the wind arises, combing them out like the knots in wool.’ 
Wedgwood.j 3 . 

A. adj, Of medicines, etc, ; Having the quality 
of expelling flatulence. : 

1658 in Phys. Dict. rzx0 Appison Tatler No, 224 28 The 
Carminitive Wind-expelling Pills. 2804 Aled. ¥rud, X11, 
555 Fennel.. The seeds .. Supposed to be stomachic and , 
carminative, 7878 H. Woop 7%erap. (1879) 291 Chloroform 
- exerts. .a.stimulant carminative action, : 

B. sd. A carminative medicine or agent. 
+ 1671 Sausion Syx, Aled. 111, xvi. 366 Carminatives are such 
as by a heating, rare and Anodyne anette nel winde, 
173% Swirt Strepior § C.,Carminativeand Diuretick, Will 
damp all Passion Sympathetick, 1807 Aled, Frul, XVIL 
560 Peppermint water is well known as a carminative. 

Carmine (ki-umin), sd. and a. [a. F. or Sp. 
carmin, in med.L. ‘carniin-ws, contracted from 
carmesin-tus, £ Sp. carutest Crimsoy, a, Arab 
(634)3 girmast ‘crimson’, f. girmiz, KuRMES, 
ALKERMES, the scarlet grain insect.] : 

1. A beautiful red or crimson pigment obtained 
from cochineal. b. Chem. The colouring matter 
of.cochineal ; =CARMINIO ‘edd. mn 

(cz4g0 Alphite (Anccd. Oxon) 93 Lacca..de qua et urina 
humana fit carminum.} x7x2 tr, Pomet’s [1ist, Drugs It is , 
of no other use that. I know of... but to make Carmine, 
1986 Connoisseur No. 110 Fixing a high duty upon rouge 
and carmine. 79x Hamitton Berthollet's Dycing Il. 1. 
ii. iii, 80 Carmine is the Inke obtained from cochineal by 
means of alum.” 2882 ‘Vines Sachs’ Bot. 39 Weak acetic 
solution of carminc [has] no power of colouring living proto- 
plasin ~~ . 

2. transf. As the name ofacolour = °° *) 

1799 H. Hunter tr. S¢. Pierre's Stud Nat, 1.583 The azure 
insect deposited in a goblet of carmine. -1828 Sourney Ey. 
Cunningham, To give his cheeks that deep carmine en- 
3870 Emma-Manrsuatt C, Atugscofe 30 A sky 


grain’d, A . Ata 
where amber melted into the softest-carmine. 


CARMINIC. 


- 3. a. attrib.. or as adj. Of this colour; deep 
crimson. Carmine, Spar = Carmnive. b, in 
comé., qualifying other adjs. of colour, as carmine- 
crimson, -purple, ete. : ne 

f 2737-59 P. Miter Gard, Dict.y Avichusa ..2..-Perennial 
wild Borage with a Carmine Flower; 1845.Daswin Voy. 
Naz. i, (1873) 14 A most beautiful carminé-red fibrous matter. 


1882 Gaver x Apr. 210/r The fine bright carmine flowers - 


of this plant. J:d: ax Oct. 354/r Bracts ofa bright carmirie- 
crimson colour. 14 Oct..347/2 Dahlias. .rich carmine“purple. 

Carminic: (kaiminik), @.. Chem. [f. prec. + 
+10] Carwinic acid; the colouring’ matter’ of 
cochineal ; =CARMINE Ib. - 

1876 Harvey Jat, Med. 79x The latter is called carmine, 
Cochinellin, or carminic acid: 1880 Academy 20 Nov. 368/3 
Carminic acid and Tyrian ae cs i 
‘Ca‘rminite. AG, An arsenate of lead and 
iron of a colour varying from carmine to tile-red. 

2854 in Dana Min.410, . 

Carmizale, carmousal, var. CaRaoussaL. 

+Caxmot, di. Name for the substance of 
which the ‘ philosopher’s stone’ was supposed to 
consist. z8gr in Mayne; and in recent Dicts. 

Carmuiche, -usche, obs. Sc. ff. Sxre3rsuH. 
(Fr. Ascarmouche.] 

2535 Stewarr Cron, Scot. {7858) I, 249 With countering 
and with carmuiches also. /éid. II. 6r0 With greit scrym- 
myng and carmusche’ euerie da. 

Carmusol,.var, CARAMOUSSAL, Ods. 

-Carn, carne, yar. of CAIRN. 

|| Cawnac (kiunek). rave. [in F, corrzac, Pg. 
cornedca,, supposed: to be of Indian origin, but not 
now found in any Indian vernacular. (Dr. Rost, 
quoted in uecesggets Singhalese Airawa ele- 
phant-stiid + xayaka. leader; others propose, for 
the first part, Skr. Aart elephant.)] The driver 
of an elephant, 2 mahout. 

3704 'Collect. Vay. (Churchill) III, 825/2 Old Elephants .. 
oftentimes kill their Caruak 2 Guide 1727 A. Haanton 
New Acc. £, Ind, 1, xli. 110 Going to the River to be 
washed, with his Carnack, or Rider on his Back. a x8 z in 
Lyeii Prine. Geol: xxxv. I. 43 The elephant only allows 
himself, to. be led te the: carnac whom he has adopted. 
1884 C. Bock: Temples § Eleph. 22 The carnac or driver 
was quite-unable to control the beast, 

+Carnadine, Ods. Also carnatine, carnar- 
dine. fad: It. carnadino ‘a camation colour’ 
(Florio); cf. carnato ‘the hue or colour of one’s 
skin and flesh’ (Florio), ‘ complexion’ (Baretti), 
fi carne flesh : carne, carnat-0, carnat-in-o, consti- 
tute a regular series. -Cf. INcARNADINE.] 

‘Red, or carnation colour; or a stuff of that 
colour’ (Nares). 

1g98 Torte Alba (1880) 74 How ill fits you this Ribbon 
Carnatine. @1627-Mippteton Any Thing jor Q. Life 
Com. (N.) Grograms, sattins, velvet fine, The rosy coloured 
he as {1847-78 HauiweLe, Carnadine, the carna- 
tion. 

Carnage-(ka:médz). [a. F. carnage (16th c. 
in Littré), ad. It. carnaggio ‘camage, slaughter, 
murther; also all manner of flesh meate ’- (Florio 
1611) :—late. L. carnaticunz flesh-meat, also, the 
flesh-meat supplied by tenants to their feudal lords. 

OFr. had the corresp. word charnage, ONF. cariage, 
‘flesh. of animals, meat, feast of flesh, season or day, during 
which flesh is eaten’ ;- it stills exists dialectally,] 

+L, (See quots.) Ods..(only in Dicts,) * 

1656 Biounr.Glossogr., Carnage, flesh-time, or the season 
wherein tis lawful to eat flesh. Also a term in Venery, 
signifying that flesh which is given the dogs after hunting. 

2 so in: Panis: x172zr~x800 Bauy; Carnage, Files! 
that is given to Dogs after the Chace, %y 

2. Carcases collectively; a heap of dead bodies, 
esp. of men: slain in battle. ? Obs. (or confused 
with next), '° ae : 

‘1667 Mitton: P. L. x. 268'Such a sent I [Death] draw Of 
carnage,-prey innumerable... x7zq Gay Zrivia-'ut. 472 As 
vultures o’er a camp .. Snuff up future carnage of the: 
fight.- 1774-GoLnsnc ‘Wad. Hist. (1776) II. 124° The-animals 
of the forest ., mostly live upon accidental carnage; 1842 
Barnast ati ear Leg., Black: Mousquetaire, Where those, 
who'scorn’d'to fly or-yield In one promiscuous ‘carnage lie. 

3, The slaughter‘of a great number, esp: of men ; 
butchery, massacre. © _ a8 “ = 

. Frequent in Hottann, then rare till late in the.18th¢. 

1600 Hottanp Loy 1. 16 The carnage and execution was 


no lesseafter the conflict than during the fight. x60z — . 


Pliny vu. vii, Such as delight only in carnage and bloudshed: 
3696 Prinurs, Carnage, a great slaughter.” 1 te Gispon 
Decl, § Fs 1, xiii, 28x A-slight resistance was follow 

dreadful carnage. 1813 Byron.Br. Abydos m1. xx, Mark | 
where his carnage’ and his conquests.cease |. ‘He makes a 
solitude, aud.cal is it—peace! _ y . 

b. ‘Slaughter personified. © =~. "> 
38x4;Byron Lara u. x, Carnage smiled upon her daily 
dead,. 1826 Wornsw. Thavksgiz.. Ode viii, Yea, Carnage 
is Thy daughter. | sf ‘ 

4. “Comb.,. as.-carnage-field, -lovex ; carnage 
coloured, -covered, -loving-adjs. . . 

xr72x-Cipsrr Refusal; ‘These Carnage Lovers have such: 
a Meanness in their Souls. 1800 CampseLt Pleas. Hopeg2 
Garmage-cover d:.fields.: 1826.2 Irvine Babylon 1: 1, 99. 
The, ragon, carnage-coloured,, signifies Rome. ‘Bid. Th! 
vi, 131° ‘The carnage-loving character of-the: infidel Anti- 
christ. 1837 Cartyte Fr, Hee, (2857) ILL. u.-vis-vilicrat 
One of those, Carnage-fields, ‘such: as: -you_read: of- by, the 
name ‘Glorious Victory’, , <7 24 eat a 


spirituall then carnall. 
+ lawe is spiritual, but- am carnal! [Wyctir fleischli], 6x1 


red bya? k 


+ , 3643 Siz T. Browne. 


123 
-Carnaged (ka-médgd), a. [f. prec. +-D2,] 


|. Strewn with carnage or slaughtered. bodies. 


1795 Sourney Your of Arc 1x. (D.) Look yonder to that 
camaged plain. 1852 D. Moir Castle of Time xvi, Death's 
vultures crowd o’er Ascalon. 

Carnaill, obs. Sc. form of CARNAL a. 

+ Carnal, sd.1 Obs. [Presumably for F. coretlle 
crow: but there may be some connexion or as- 
sociation with carnal adj.] ?A crow. 

17.. ‘Carnal §& Crane’ i. in Child Ballads u. iv. (1885) 
8/: In argument I chanced to hear A Carnal and a Crane. 

+ Carnal, sb.2 Obs. A perversion of cardtzal. 

a@3§28 Sketton Jutage H; » 1 429 Be they not car- 
nalles, And lordes in les? 3543 Brecon Pol. Warre 
Pref., One .. an Englishe man borne daunceth now like a 
Traytoure in a Carnalles wede at Rome, 1598 BarKcLey 
Felic. Man (1631) 5: This Cardinall..or rather Carnal! and 

is Brother. were both extremely in love with one woman, 

Carnal (kanal), a. Forms: 5 Se. carnaill, 
5-6 carnell, 6 karnale, 5-7 carnall, 5- carnal, 
fad. L. carwad-zs fleshly (in Tertullian and other 
Christian writers), and frequent in med.L. as an 
attribute of relationship, as rater or soror carnalis, 
brother or sister by blood, in which use it appears 
in Eng. in 15th ce. The theological sense appears 
equally early, but app. not in Wyclif. The Fr. 
repr. is chariel: see CHARNEL.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to the flesh or body ; bodily, 
corporeal. Ods. 

c1470 Henry Wallace x1, 1348 Bot Inglissmen him seruit 
of carnaill fud, xg§55 in Strype Zcc/, Afenz, 111. App. xliv. 
x25 Look not you for it with eyes. x579 Fucke 
Refut, Rastel 745 The Lutheranes admitte the carnall 
presence. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. i. 22 Carnal Interr- 
ment or burying, 2847 tr. St. Aug. on Psalm xiv. III. 240 


The Church which coming from the Gentiles did not con- 
sent to carnal circumcision. R 

+2. Related ‘in blood’, ‘according to the flesh’, 

cr4go Merlin vii. 117 Noble knyghtes .. many of hem 
carnell frendes, 1490 nu How to Die 8 His wyf, his 
chyldren, & his frendes carnall. xg09 Barcray Ship of 
Fooles (1570) 181 Christ our Sauiour .. His carnall mother 
baer ly ia honour. 1598 Haxcuyt Voy. 1. 66 Two carnall 

ers 


3. Pertaining to the body as the seat of passions 
or appetites ; fleshly, sensual. 

a@x400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 84 Myghty Soferauns of carnal 
temptacion, 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 148 b, 
Blynded with sensnalite & pleasure. 1670 Watton 
Hooker 33 The visible carnal sins of gluttony and drunken- 
ness, and the like. 1829 Soutney Ad? for Love iv, To 
carnal wishes would it [Heaven] turn The mortified intent? 

b. Sexual. 

c1430 Merlin i. 17 That myght haue childe with-owte 
carnal koowye of man. 1853 T. Witson Rhet, 25d, 
Without wedlocke and carnal copulation. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. 1x, 1013 That false fruit.. Carnal desireinflaming. 1686 
Col, Rec, Penn, 1, 176 He was accused of having Carnall 
Knowledge of his Brother in Law's woman Servant. 

4. Not spiritual, in a negative sense; material, 
temporal, secular, arch, 

1483 {see CuaRNeL), ¢xgzo Barctay Mirr, Good Mann. 


‘ (570) D ija, Suche one in carnell troubles can no displeasour 
in 


le. x6xxz Brete Rom, xv. 27 Their duetie is also to 
minister vnto them in carnall things. 78x Gispon Deci. § 
. xxviii, § 5 ILI. 80 Judge whether Martin was supported 
by the aid of miraculous powers, or of carnal weapons. 1839 
Stonexouse A.xcholme = [Wesley] began to doubt the 
ueiley, and even the lawfulness of carnal studies, 

+b. as sé. in pZ. ‘ Carnal things’, temporal or 
worldly goods, [Rendering 7d sapsexd, or Vulg. 
carnalia, in Rom. xv. 27, 1 Cor. ix. 11.] Obs. 

2607 S. Cottins Serit, (2608) 89 They haue aduanced .. 
the: spirtualls of other men, with the loss..of their own 
carnalls, 1625 Burces Pers, Tithes 10 Every man .. that 
is made partaker of the Minister’s Spirituals, must render 
Carnals, “/id. 14 Spirituals doe well deserue carnals. 

5. Not spiritual, in » privative sense; unregene- 


. tate; unsanctified, worldly. 


¢tgro More Picus Ded., All faithfull people are rather 
1826 TInDALE fom. vil. 14 The 


Brots: Rom. vii. 7 ‘The carnall minde is enmitie against 
God. 1667 Mitton P. Z, xt. 212 Had not doubt And carnal 
fear that day dimm’d Adams eye. x7z2 Appison Specé. 


| No. 494 Px To abstain, from all Appearances of Mirth and 


Pleasantry, which were looked upon as the Marks of a 
Carnal Mind, 1863 MozLey Mirac. iii, 65-To a-carnal 
imagination an invisible-world is a contradiction in.terms— 
another.world besides the whole world. | | ‘ 

“6. Carnivorous ;7/g. bloody, murderous... Ods.. 


tl 1594 Suaxs. Rich. [77; w. iv. 56 This carnall curre Preyes 
on the 


issue of hisimothers body: ‘ 
7. Comb.;.as carnal-minded adj., -mindedness }! 


| carnal securitan [f. carnal security; sense’ 5]; etc: 


- 2664 H. More Antid: Idol. x. 123: Abusing the credulous 
and *carnal-minded. 1607 Hieron -Wés, 1. ros This must 
needes.condemne ‘our *carnall mindednesse:' “1849 Hare 
Par, Serm, (1849) 11. 30 Spiritual pride... is apt to settle’ 
down into carnalmindedness. 1627:Bernarn /s/e.of Man 
18 One Mr. Outside, in the inside a *carnall Securitan,-a 
fellow that will come to his Church. 1655: FUuLLER Ch, Hist. 
1X, 1z2 A most *carnall-spirituall exposition... 18:8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi. xii, This'*carnal-witted scholar, as“ he* had in 
his pride termed Bittler. - Sey es : 
+ Carnal, v: Obs. rare. [f. Canwat-a2] a. 
trans, To make carnal, fill-with*sehsnality! -b. 
tztr.-'To have carnal intercourse zi?k, "". : 
we Relig. Med, -1.§27-This was -the 
Temper of that Lecher that carnal’d with a Statua.: a 1653 


. CARNALLY. 


G. Danni JdyiZ iii. 90 The Lust of Tyrants .. carnalls thé 
worldat Will, : 

Carnalism, rare. [f. Carvan +-190.] The 
practice of what is carnal ; sensualism, 

1864 Ties 17 Aug. 6 There is a degree, .of carnalism, 
so to speak, in all this. 1876 M. Davirs Unorth. Lond. 119 
To avoid the Charybdis of carnalism, there is no need to 
seek the Scylla of Quietism. 


+Caznalist. Oss. [f. as prec. + -IsT; cf. 
senstalist.] A habitual follower of carnal things ; 
a ‘ fleshly-minded ’ or unspiritual man. 

x62 Burton Anat. Mel. m. iv. u. i. (x651) 685 Meer car. 
nalists, fleshly minded men. 1659 Hug. Univ. Distract. 
21 Shallow-headed, narrow-hearted Carnalists are pusled in 
it. 2829 Lond. Encycl. V. 172 A Carnalite isa worldly- 
minded man ; acarnalist seems to be some shades darker in 
character, : 

+ Ca'rnalite. Ods. [f. as prec.+-1T#.] = prec. 

1573 ANDERSON E.xZ. Benedicius 7b (L.), We feare not 
what the pope or any other carnalite can do against us. 

Carnality (kamz'liti). fad. L. carnalitas 
(Augustine), f. cavsdl-is, Cf. ¥. charnalitd] 

l. The state of being flesh; fleshly condition, 
fleshliness ; fleshiness. 

@ 1400 Cou, Myst. (1841114 Parfyte God and parfyte man, 
Havyng alle schape of chyldly carnalite, xg26 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W, 1531) 82b, This vertue toke from Hely the pro- 
phete all carnalite, and made hym apte..to be lyfted up to 
god in the fyry chare. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. v. 
vy. 240 His _carnallity and corporall existence. 1881 Daily 
News 31 Jan. 2/1 The carnality of Nana’s beauty, which 
would fave been to the taste of Rubens, 

2. a. Sensuality, indulgence of the ‘flesh’ or 
body with its appetites. ‘b. Carnal intercourse. 

©1440 Gesta Rom, 1. xlvi. 158 Thow hast slepte to longe in 
the slepe of carnalite. 1483 Caxron Cato Diij, In car- 
nalitees and in many vyces delectable and swete to the 
persone. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. ix. 200 He may 

ive up himself to lewd carnality. 1720 Gay Eguivocation, 

Aarriage at best Is but carnality profest. 1866 J. Murray 
Comune, £2, xxiii. 24 To bury all moral feeling in the grave 
of carnality, ; . 

8. a. The state of being unspiritual or unre- 
generate; unspirituality, worldliness. b. comer, A 
carnal thing, action, etc. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1290/1 Many doo almessesthat abyde 
in theyr carnalytees. 1548 Upatt, etc, Evasm. Par, Luke 
xix, 14 b, The carnalitie of the lawe. 1660 InGELO Benti- 
volta I. (1682) 90 He exploded Reason as a meer Carnality. 
1684 Cuarnock Attrib. God (1834) 1, 252 Spirituality is the 

entus of the Gospel, as carnality was of the law. 1748 

ARTLEY Observ. Man ui. iii. § 2. 234 Mankind .. tending 
ever from Carnality to Spirituality. 1751 Bp, LavincTon 
Exthus, Method. § Papists Cong. (1754) II. 185 The- 
most infamous Carnalities. 1834 - Mivver Scenes & Leg. 
x. (1857) 153 The deadness and carnality of the church at 
this..time. 1879 Cur. Rossetti Seek 8 F. 254 Christ saw 
that great company approach whom he fed by a miracle.. 
and whom later he rebuked for carnality. 

Carnalize (kaimialeiz), 7 [f CARNAL a.+ 
-I2ZE.] 

1. trans. To make carnal; to rob of spirituality ; 
to sensualize. Hence Ca‘rnalized Ai. a. 

1685 J. Scotr Chr, Life i. § 2 A sensual and carnalized 
spirit, 1755 Youne Centaur vi. e7s7) 1V, 264 We are so 
carnalized by our lusts. 2850 M‘Cosn Div. Govt. (1852) 21 
A tendency to carnalize the Divine character by represent- 
ing itin symbol. 1884 Miss Conse in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 
803 It will not merely belittle life, it will carnalize it, to take 
Religion out of it. 3 

+4. intr.To act carnally, have carnal inter- 
course. Obs. 

1706 T. Baxer Tundr. Walks ut. i, Tell him you are sorry 
you shou’d carnalize without his consent. 

Carrnallite. AZ. [Named (by H. Ross 1836) 
after Von Carnall of the Prussian mines (Dana).] 

A hydrous chloride of potassium and magnesium, 
occurring as a milk-white mineral (but often red- 
dish from admixture of oxide ‘of iron and organic 
matter) in the salt mines in Prussia and Persia. 
It is now an important source of potash. 

.1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh, Geol. xvi. 305 A series of sali- 
férous strata .. carnallite, kieserite, ete, 882 Puayratr in 
Macnt. Mag. RLY. 335 Potash. .now found in the minerals 
carnallit and kainit, in such inexhaustible quantity. 

Carnally (kinéli), adv. [f. Carnan a+ 
“LY 2. 

1. Corporeally, bodily 5 in the flesh ’. 

1839;Lonsta. Seri, Padue hy woman eps Christe... 
shall reygne with all his sayntes here in erthe carnally;. r36z 
T. Norton Cadoin's Inst. 1.25, Men do not beleue that. God 
is among them, vnlesse he shew himself, carnally; present. 
1607 Denker Northw, Hoe w. i, Wks. 1873:IET..49. What 
saies the deuill .. for Ime sure thou. art carnally*possest 
with him: 1847 De Quincey .S$,.A0éZ-Nun Whs,-IID. or 
Gross-men, carnally deaf from eating’ garlic and onions: , 

‘2. In end of camal intercourse... , _. 

4474 Caxton Chesse 114 He-knewe hys doughters carnelly. 
1533-4. ch25 Hen; VIT1; xii, To'the whiche prince Arthur, 
the: said. lady.Catherine:was: lawfully maried, and“by him 
carnallie. knowen: .¢ :6x0. Femtale Saints (1886) 180. Some 
may thinke perhaps that. .he vsed her carnallie. 1612 Bivte 
Levexviii: 20. 2686 Col. Rec. Penn, I. 176 Being Carnally 
Concerned with a‘ Woman Servant, : 4 
>3. In an unspiritual: manner; as a ‘carnal’ or 
unregenerate person; ‘according’to the flesh’. 

xg27-Tinpare Doct, Treat. {846 43 Because either of us 
looked carnally for him. 1g6x‘T. Norton Calvin's Liste wx, 
(1634) 38 They carnally, worshipped God in stocks and stones. 
16rx Bratz Rove, viii, 6 To be irc tanta is death, 

-3 


CARNALNESS. 


1683 Baxter Paraghr. Mark xii.24 Carnal Men think car- 
nally of things Heavenly. 1714 N evson BS. Bull xxxvi, 
Either spiritually or carnally. 

Carnalness, [f Carnaua. +-nEss.] 
quality or state ; unspirituality; sensuality. 

1849 Coverpace Lvasi. Par. Romnt, viii. ro Ye haue for- 
saken your carnalnes, and begunne now to be spirituall. 
3646 P. Butketey Gosgel Cov. 1. 20 The carnalnesse and 
licentiousnesse of the lives of Christians. : 

Carnardine, erron. form of CARNADINE. 

+Carnary (kanari). Obs. [ad. med.L. car- 
nérium in same sense, in ancient L. a place for 
flesh,.a larder, etc., neut. of carzdrzus belonging to 
flesh, f. caro, cariz-ent flesh. In V. charnéer.] 

A charnel or chamel-house ; also attrib, 

1938 Levanp Jééx. IIL, 59 The Carnarie Chapelle in the 
Cimitery. {4id. 100 A fair Chapelle on the North side of 
S. Mary Abbay Chirch. -under it is a Vault for a Carnarie. 

Carnassial (kammrsidl), a. (sb.) Comparative 
Anat, [f. F. carnassier carnivorous=Pr. carna- 
citer, med.L. carnacerizs butcher, bourreau, f. L. 
type *carndce-zts of or pertaining to flesh, f. carz-em 
flesh + -A.] ; 

A. adj. ‘Relating to flesh eating’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; used of certain teeth of carnivorous animals, 
specially adapted for tearing flesh, B. as sd. A 
tooth adapted for eating flesh. 

2849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 907/1 The tooth .. hasa.. 
carnassial modification of form. Jdid. 911/2 The fourth pre- 
molar is the carnassial tooth. 1854 Owen in Cire. Se. 
(¢ 865) I]. z09/a2 The lower carnassials of the lion. 1875 
Brake Zool. 78 The carnassial apparatus of these predaceous 
marsupials. | i 

Carnatine, var. CARNADINE, carnation-colour. 

+Carna‘tion!, Ods. [a. OF, carnation, -acion 
= tucarnation (perh.aphetic form).] = Incarnation. 

¢1410 Love Lonavent. Afirr. iii. (Gibbs MS.) Pe secund 
Adame cryste god and man reformed his ymage in his car- 
nacioun. 1570-87 Houinsuep Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 395 He 
was slain the = of the carnation 1057. 170 Hopxins 
Wes. 716 (R.) The. .temporal carnation of the Son of God. 

Carnation? (kamétfon), sd, and a. [ad. L. 
carnation-ent (in Ceelius Aurelianus ¢ 420 in sense 
‘fleshiness, corpulence’), f. carn-em flesh; cf. F. 
carnation, and It. carnagione ‘ the hew or colour 
of ones skin and flesh’ (Florio).] 

A. sd, 1. +a. The colour of human ‘flesh’ or 
skin ; flesh-colour (ods.); b. a light rosy pink, but 
sometimes used for a deeper crimson colour as in 
the carnation flower. 

1935 Dewes Jutrod. Fr. in Palsy, 921 Carnatyon, car- 
uation. 1597 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, 1. (2586) 67 Some 
of them glitter .. with a deepe purple, and some with a 
passing beautifull Carnation. rg99 Sans. Hen. V, u. iii. 

5 A could neuer abide Carnation, ‘twas a Colour he neuer 
ik’d. 1622 Peacnam Compt. Gentl, xiii. 129 Flesh-colours 
or Carnations for the face and complexion. “1662 PHIbuirs, 
Carnation, a kind of colour resembling raw flesh, 1827 
Lyrton Pelham iii, Her complexion of the most delicate 
carnation, 1863 Miss Brappon Efcanor’s Vict. III. viii. 
108 The pink-blossom tint of her cheeks was intensified into 
vivid carnation. . : : 

2. pl. ‘Flesh tints’ in a painting; those parts 
of a painting which represent the naked skin. - 

1704, J. Harris Ler. Techu., Carnation, is a Term in 
Painting, signifying such Parts of an Human Body as are 
drawn naked .. or what express the bare Flesh; and when 
this is done Natural, Bold, and Strong, and is well coloured, 
they say of the Painter, that his Carnation is very ‘good, 
1760 Goupss. CiZ. 1. xxxiv, What attitudes, carnations, 
and draperies! 1812 Examiner 25 May 327/1 He has 
been .. less happy than usual in his carnations. 

3. Name of a variety of cherry. 

2664 Evetys Kal, Hort, (1729) 210 Cherries: Carnations, 
Morella. 1767 J. Avercronnie Lv. Man own Gard, (1803) 
674/t Cherries, carly May, Carnation, Amber. 1846 i . 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, I. 163. 

B. adj. fattrib. use of the sd.in sense 1.] fa. 
Flesh-coloured (obs.); b. rose pink. Sce A. x. 

1565-78 Coorer Thescur., Carnosus candor, a, carnation 
whitenesse. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 1s. Wi. 217 [The flowers of 
the orchisare]. ofa carnation or fleshly colour like thecolour 
of mans body. 1588 Suaxs. L. Z. Z. 1. i. 146 How much 


Camal 


Carnation Ribbon may a man buy? 1607 Torsett Hour. | 


Beasts 13 A certain four-footed beast of a yellowish-carna- 
tion colour. /éid. 232 [O£ Horses] the chief colours are 
}_ bay, white, carnation, golden, russet, mouse-colour, 
fiea-bitten, spotted, pale and black, 2653 H, Cocan Pénto'’s 
Trav. li. § 1. 202 Ina Carnation’ Satin Suit. 18z0 Scott 
Monast. xvi, Hanging garters ofcamation silk. 1824 Byron 
Fuan xvi. xcili, Juan grew carnation with vexation. : 
fig. 3647 Wann Simp, Cobler 86 To sugar your papers 
with Carnation phrases. : ‘ 
-.C, Comb., as carnation-coloured, -painted adjs. 
‘1596 Nasur Saffron Walden 64. When these Italionate 
carnation ‘painted horses tayles were in fashion. 1786 tr. 
Beckford's Vatheh 99 His superb camation-coloured tent. 
“Carnation (kamé!fon). - Also 6 incarna, 
cyon, Coron-,cornation. [Some 16the. authors 
give one form’ of the name as- coronation, appa- 
rently from”‘its 16th c. specific name, Betonica 
coronaria, in allusion to its use in chaplets (ef, 
Campion), or from * the floures .. dented or toothed 
aboue ... like to a-littell crownet? (Lyte). On the 
other hand, Turner calls the plant. azz incarinacyon, 
Lyte has carnation as well as coronation, and 
Getarde expressly identifies it with the colour 


_ dim. of car heap.] 


Ahis supposed derivation.) =Cornetian. 


124 


‘carnation’. Prior takes covonation as the original 
form, and:Britten and Holland think his opinion 
‘probably correct’. - «© © 0 eS 

One or other name must have been due to popular mistake; 
carnation is alone found after 1600, and has 
even modificd the later application of ‘carnation’ as 2 
colour-name: the flower, however, is not always of this 
colour: as Lyte says, ‘some be of colour white, some car- 
nation or of a lively flesshe colour, some be of a cleare or 
bright ade, some of a darke or deepe redde, and some 
speckled’. ; s i Seat ae 

The general name’ for the cultivated varieties of 
the Clove-pink (Dianthus caryophyllus). 

1538 Turner Libellus Aiij, Betonica altilis siue coronaria, 
que a quibusdam uocatur cariophillatum, est herba ‘quam 
uernacula lingua uocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer aut 
an Incarnacyon. 2578 Lyre Dodoens u, vii. 156 In English 
garden Gillofers, Cloaue gillofers, and the greatest and 
brauest sorte of them are called Coronations or Cornations. 
Léid. 154 Vetgnica altilis, Carnations, and thedouble cloaue 
Gillofers, x57&Srenser Sheph. Cal, Ape. 138 Bring Corona- 
tions, and Sops in wine, Worne of Paramoures. 1597 
Gerarp Herbal ut. clxxii. 473 The great Carnation Gillo- 
flower. flowers of an excellent sweete smell, and pleasant 
Carnation colour, whereof it tooke his name. 1611 Swans. 
Wiut, T. w. iv. 82 Carnations, and streak'd Gilly-vors. 
1779 SHERIDAN Critic u. ii, The striped Carnation, and the 
guarded rose. x8x4 Wornsw. Zxcurs. 1. 737 Carnations, 
once Prized for surpassing beauty. 186z Miss Pratt Flower, 
Pi, I. 207 Clove-Pink, Carnation, or Clove-Gilly-flower. 

attrié, 163t Mitton Zit. Mch'ness Winchester 37 The 
pride ofher carnation train. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Sind. Nat, (1799) I1L 107 Basilicons, with a carnation 
smell, exhaled the sweetest of perfumes, 

Carnationed (kam? fond), a. [f. prec. + -ED2.] 
‘}®. Flesh-coloured (ods.); b. reddened, maderuddy. 

1649 Lovetace Lucasta 12 (L.) Court gentle zephyr, 
court and fan Her softer breasts carnation'd wan. 1823 
Byron Afan/y, 1. ii. 18 Carnation’d like 2 sleeping infant’s 
cheek. 1876T. Harpy Hand Ethelb, Il. xxxv.76 Her hair 
getting frizzed and her carnationed by the wind, 

Carnaval, obs. var. of CARNIVAL, 

+tCarneity. Obs rare. [f. L. carne-us 
of flesh +-1Ty.] The state or quality of being flesh. 
, 69x G. Keirn 2nd Narr, Proc, Turner’s Hall 3x Flesh 
is a Substance, Carneity is but 2 Mode or Quality of it. 

+Carrnel. Ols. Also 4 kernel. [o. ONF. 
caruel (Cotgr. carneai), var, of kernel, in OF, 
crenel: see Kennen.] An early variant of the 
word Kerven, CRENELL, battlement, embrasure, 
_ 61320 Cast. Lone 695 pe carnels so stondep vp-riht, Wel 
i-planedand feiri-diht. cx325 £. Z. Alit. P. B. 1382 With 
Reyne carneles aboue, coruen ful clene. ¢3330 R. Brunxe 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1035 Pey wybynne stode in karneles 
Wyp arblastes schotten ageyn quarels. ¢1340 Cursor MM. 
(Trin. & Laud MSS.) pis castel.. with carneles is hit set 
ful wele, 1362 Laxct.,P. Pi, A. vt. 78 Pe carnels bep of 
Cristendom. .brutaget with pe bileeuc. 

Carnel, obs. f. Kernen (of fruit). 

[Carnel, carnel-work, error for cartel, Can- 
VEL, CARVEL-WoRK, in Phillips, whence copied by 
Blount, Harris, Bailey, Chambers, Webster, etc.] 

+Carneled, cz Obs. [f Cannen+-ep2. Cf. 
F, ‘ carwelé imbattled, having battlements ’ (Cotgr.) 
and Carnruate.}] Embattled. - 

¢ 1330 Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14646 Castels 
aboute be toun dide make, Bretaxed & carneled. 

Carnelian (kain7‘liin). Forms: 7-8 carne- 
lion, 9 carnelian. [A variant of CornELian, 
altered under the influence of med.L. carneolus 
CanyeoL, or otherwise etymologized from L. 
carn-em flesh, with the notion of expressing ‘ flesh- 
coloured’.] ConnxLtan ; a flesh-coloured, deep 
red, or reddish-white variety of chalcedony. 

x695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth (T.) The common 
carnelion has its name from its flesh colour. ..which is, in 
some of these stones, paler, when it is called the female 
carnelion ; in others deeper, called the male. .x789 Mrs. 
Prozzt Fours. France 1. 335 Carnelions much amaze onc 
in so northern a latitude. | x826 J. Smrrir Panorama Sc. § 
Aré I. 463 The carnelion is an agate nearly transparent, of 
different shades, 1861 C. Kine Ant. Gevts (1866) 5 The 
Carnelian is a semi-transparent quartz of a dull red colour, 


- arranged often in different shades. 


+ Carnell. Se. Obs. [According to Jamieson, 
“A heap’ (Jamieson), 
1536 BELLENDEN Crvx, Scot, (1821) I. Introd. 40 Ane carnell 
of stanis, liand togidder in maner of ane croun. 
+Caryneol!, Ods. [ad. med.L. carneol-ts cor- 
nelian; dim. of L. carnens fleshy, with the sense 
of ‘slightly flesh-coloured’; but perh: an altera- 
tion of the -forms in corz- under the influence of 
3398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. xvi. xxiii. (249s) 563 Care 
neolus is a red stoon and dynmme. .yf it is hanged atte a 
mannys necke..in stryfes it alayth wrathes. 1708-Kenrsey, 
Carucol, a precious Stone, .273x in Bawey,-vol. I, . - 
+Ca'rneol2, Os. Some (?fieshy-leaved) plant. 
1678 LitrLuton Lat, Dict., Carneol, an herb, acesi. 1708 
Kersey, Carneol, a-kind of Herb. [Hence in Bawey, 1731] 
Carneous (kiunies), 2. “[f. L. carne-us fleshy 
(Ef. carn-eu fleshy +-ous.J° 9. +>: A 
L. Consisting of flesh, fleshy; . 
1578 Banister Hist, Zan ww. 45a, Of carneous and Mus- 
cilous substance, 1662 Futter MVorthies m. 98 All their 
[carps’] mouths are Tongues, as filled with a Carneous 


substance. . 1836 Topp, Cycd.-Anat. I. 575/x The carncous 
parts of the fishes, eee = 


apparently 4 


‘CARNIFY: 


‘+2. Flesh-coloured, pale red.. Obs.‘ 

16973 Ray: Journ. Low C. 466 The one with a carmeous, 
the other with a blew flower. 1880 Gray Bot. Texi-bé. 401. 

Carney, sd. ? Obs. [perh.-connected in some 
way.with L, caro, cérn-erit flesh : F, acharné would 
be in ONF. acavaé, but evidence is wanting.] (See 
quot,) <7 oo a aaa 

1678 Prituirs, Carzey, a disease in Horses, whereby their 
mouth becomes furred and clammy that: they cannot eat. 
Hence in Barer, Cuanuers Cycl. Suff., and mod. Dicts. 

Carney, v.: see Canny. = 

Carniferous (Kami-féres), a. rave". -[6.L. 
cari-em flesh +-FEROUS.] Flesh-bearing. os 

2842 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 27 There is also a milk tree; 
but we nowhere find a carniferous, a flesh-bearing tree, 

| Carnifex (ka:mifeks).. Ods. exc. Hist. [L, 
carnifer, carnific-em, f. carn-em flesh + ~fex, ~ficem,. 
maker, f. fac- (in comb. -/ic-). make, making; in 
ancient’ L. ‘executioner’, but in med.L. often 
‘ butcher ’ (the trade), e. g. = aye 

rs2r Crt. Rolls of Northall, Middx, [Presentment] quod 
Johannes Swycote est carnifex et vendit carnem corruptam, 

1662 Fuiven Worthies 1. (1840) 497.1 oe 

An executioner. : 

156: Godly Q. Hester (1873) 40 Auoide the murder of this 
carnifex Aman. 1617-MiopLeton Fair Quar. ww. iv, Let 
the carnifexes scour their throats. - 1823 Scotr Migel v, The 
carnifex, or executioner there. 1882 J. MarTINEAU Spiuosa 
ot ‘The chief carnifex undertaking the high-born folks. 

+Carni‘ficate. Obs: [f. L. carnific-are to exe- 
cute: see prec.] ‘To hang’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Carnification (ka-mifké'fon), [sb. of action 
f, CARNIFY : see--FICATION.] : 

+1. The formation of flesh or sarcose tissue. Os. 

1934 Nortu Lives II. 224 If 2 wound was .. come to 
carnification. . koe : 

2. Pathol. Alteration of certain tissues so that 
they become like flesh; esp. fleshy condition of 
the lung, as in the fcetus. 

2788 J.S. Le Dran's Observ, Surg, (1771) 351 The Carni- 
fication of the Bone. 1834 J. Fornes tr. Lacunec’s Dis. Chest 
183 The lung has entirely lost its crepitous feel under the 
finger, and has acquired a consistence and weight altogether 
resembling those of liver .. modern anatomists have named 
this condition of the organ hepatization or carnification. 
31881 Syd. Soc, Lex., Carnification of the lung, a term ap- 
plied by Laennec to simple condensation of the lung, with. 
out inflammation, in which it becomes tough, leathery, in- 
elastic, and having the appearance of muscle;' it is the 
condition which is found in the fetal lung, etc. : 

8. The conversion of bread into flesh by transub-- 
stantiation. : 

3826 Sovtuey Vind, Eccl. Angl. 4x8 Giving their sanction 
to miracles of carnification. 1827 Q. Rev. XXXVI. 341 
A famous wafer in which the miracle of carnification had 
been manifested. a iar 

+Carnifice. Ols. rare—t, [ad. L. *earnifi- 
cium execution, butchery, f. carnifex, ~ficem ¥ cf. 
officiunt, office, etc.] Butchery, murder, torture. 

1657 Tomtinson Renoz's Disp. 470 It.. were carnifice to 
adhibite sixty of them (Spanish Fires]. ; 

Carnificial (kiinifi-fal), a. [f. as prec. +-A1.] 
Belonging to an executioner, or to a butcher ; 
butcherly. : 

“1632 Lirncow Jotall Disc. Bij a, I bequeath thee to a 
Carnificiall reward. 1822 Scotr Nigel xxx, By. the blow. 
of my adversary’s weapon. .and not by any carnificial knife, 
1863 N. § Q. Scr. mt. IV. 482 The ‘camificial curiosity of 
Selwyn and Boswell. 1882 Pall Mall G. 1 Wee, 2°The 
carnificial view of the uses of the Cattle Show. 

ft Cazxnificine, sd. anda. Obs. rare". [ad. 
L, carnificina the executioner’s office, *carnifict- 
nus adj. £ carnifex, -icem : see above.] - 

A. sb. : . : : 

1656 Buounr Glossogr., Carnificine, the place of execu- 
tion, the office of hangman, 1678 in Pururs, 

B. adj. Of the executioner; butcherly. - 

168 Baxter Afol. Nonconf. Min, 201 Set up this Carni- 

ficine trade, 


Carnify (ké-snifei), vw [On type of Fearne 


“| fie-r, L. carnified-re to execute: see CARNIFEX.] 


Hence Ca‘rnified, Carnifying 22/. a. and vbi, sd, 
AL. trans. To make or convert into fleshs .* | 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 37.89 All these creas, 
tures. .are but the herbs of the field digested into flesh in 
them, ‘or more ‘remotely carnified in our selves, 2826 - 
Soutitey Vind. Zeel, Angi, 4x3 The miraculous image, or 
carnified and bleeding host." eee 
b. Pathol. .To alter (bone or other tissue)’ so 
that it becomes of the structure of flesh: cf. Car- 
nirication 2. Chiefly passive. Also intr, To 
undergo this-alteration. en 
“2946 Anvann in Phil, Trans, XLIV. 203 The Bone is 
carnified, that.is, turned into Flesh. 1830 R. Knox Bé. 
clard's Anat, 158 The nails soften, carnify, become imper- 
fect horny tissue. 1862. H, Funter- Dis, Lungs x1°The 
~ lung is carnified and reduced to a small inelastic mass. - 
“2. trans. and intr. To generate flesh. Obs. - 
3639 T-pe Grey Compl, Horseman (1656) 341. That the 
carnifying flesh may heale the better. 1607 Hace Prin. 
Orig, Afar, (J.).In inferiour faculties I walk, I see, I hear, 
I digest, I sanguify, I carnify.. 2704 Wortince Dict, Rust. 
et-Urb. sv. Burutugs, Heal the Sore with your carnifying 
and healing Salves. 1829 Lond. Encycl.N.174 To Carnify. 
is to generate flesh, _ an oi ; 
s3..*To quarter or cut in pieces ...', to torment’, 
Blount Glossogr..1656. [Only a Latinism.] 


CARNILATE. 


-+Carrnilatie, v. Obs: rare. [f. med.L. ber- 
nellire, quernellare (KERNEULATE) ; cf. F. carnelé 
Simbattled, having battlements’ (Cotgr.):" see 
Carnet, and CRENELLATE.] To KEsnen, CRE- 


NELLATE, or furnish‘with battlements. — - 

1577 Harrison Exgland ti. xix, (1878) 1. 310 It'is not Iaw- 
full tbe anie subject to'carnilate, that is, build stone houses. 
‘Carnival (kisnivil), Forms; 6. carnoval, 
carnevale, 7 carnevall, carnivall, 7~8 carnaval, 
7- carnival. [a lt: carnevale; carnovale (whence 
F, carnaval), evidently related to- the med.L, 
(tr-12th c.) names caruelevirium, carnilevartia, 
carntlevdmen, cited by Carpentier in additions to 
Du Cange. These appear‘ to originate in a L. 
*carnem levare, or It. *carne levare (with infinitive 
used: subst. as in 27 /evar’ ded sole sunrise), meanin 
‘the putting away, or removal of flesh (as food) *, 
the name being originally proper-to the eve of 
Ash Wednesday. The actual It. caruevale appears 
to have come through the intermediate carnelevale, 
cited by Carpentier from a document of 1130. 

The history of the word is illustrated by the parallel med. 
L, name carnen laxare (cited by Carpentier from 2 er 
of roso), corresp. to It. *carne lasciare “leaving or forsak- 
ing flesh’, whence, app. by contraction, the modern car- 
nasciale = carnevale, Carnen laxare, *carne lasciare, 
*carnelasciale, carnasetale, form a series exactly parallel to 
*carnem levare, *carne levave, carnuclevale, carnevale, 
Other- names having a similar reference are, for Shrove 
Tuesday, carnicapiunue ‘flesh-taking’, and carnivore [dies] 5 
for Lent or its beginning, carnif~rivinm, carnisprivium, 
brivicarniunt, f£. privare to deprive, In all these, ‘fiesh’ 
means seat, and that it was understood to mean the 
same in carnelevare ig shown by many early quotations 
in Du Cange; e.g. ina MS. of beg, of r3th c. ‘De 
Iudo Carnelevar, tnis,’ ef 
Also ‘ Dominica ad vel ante carnes tollendas’; with which 
compare: the Spanish carnes tolendas, ‘shrove-tide’. We 
must. therefore entirely reject the suggestion founded on 
another sense of Zevare, ‘to relieve, ease’, that carnele- 
variune meant ‘the solace of the flesh (i.e. body)’ before 
the austerities of Lent, The explanations ‘farewell flesh, 
farewell to ficsh’ (from L. vale) found already in Florio, 
and ‘down with flesh!’ (from F, evad), belong to the domain 
of: laretymology, (Cf. Dr. Chancein WV. § Q.s.7 TV-82.)] 

1. The season immediately preceding Lent, de- 
voted in Italy and other Roman Catholic countries 
to-xevelry and riotous amusement, Shrove-tide ; 
the festivity of this season. Aligh Carnival: the 


revelry of the Carnival at its height, 

Originally (according to Tommaseo and Bellini) ‘the day 
preceding the first of Lent’; commonly extended to the last 
three days or the whole week before Lent; in France it 
comprises Fendi gras, Dimanche gras, Lundi gras and 
Mardi gras, i.e. Thursday before Guinauagesia, Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, .Monday, and Shrove Tuesday; in a 
still wider sense it includes ‘the.time of entertainments 
intervening: between ‘Twelfth-day’ (or Boxing Day) and 
Ash eceedey * (Littré), 

Mid Lent Carnival (Carnaval de la mi-caréme): a 
festivity held on the middle Thursday of Lent, to celebrate 
the fact that the first half of that scason is atanend. 

“1sgg Tuomas Hist. [talie 85a, In theyr Carnoual time 
Qvhiche we call shroftide), 1565 Jewen Repl. Hardin 
Wk8, (1609) 4 The Italians .. contrary to the Portuise; ca 
the first weeke in Lent the Carneuale. 1632 MAssinceR 
City Mad. ww. iv, After a carnival Lent ever follows. 1646 
Evetyn Diary Jan., Shrovetide, when all the world repaire 
to Venice, to see the folly and madnesse of the Carnevall. 
1739 Gray.Led, to West 16 Nov., This, Carnival lasts only 
from Christmas to Lent ; one.half of the remaining part of 
the year is past In remembering the last, the other in ex- 
Reatin the future Carnival. 1756 Nucent Gy, Zonm, Jtaly 

IJ, 88 The carnival is the season devoted intirely to plea- 
sire, and begins the second:holiday after-Christmas. 1763 
i Brown Poetry & Mus. 202 The Carnaval is, in many, 
ircumstances, almost 2 Transcript of the ancient Satur- 
nalia of Rome, ‘2827 Byron Leppovi. 1873 Morty Ronse 
seat I, 208 Like distracted masks in high carnival, | 1886 
Pall Mati G. 3 Apr. 10/2 A:tragical finale to the gaieties of 
the Mid-Lenten Carnival..The Carnival.of the Mi-Ca- 
réme. .is the great festival of the Parisian blanchisseuses. 

2. fg: Any season or course of-feasting, riotous 
revelry, or indulgence. nied hte gg, 

1598. Torte Alba (1880) oz The Carnouale of my sweet 
Loue is past, Now comes the Lent of my Jong Hate. 164 
‘ Er. TayLon Gt. Zxemp: u.-xii. 93 To avoid ., freer revel- 

lings, carnivals and balls. 1765 Sterne 77. Shandy VII. 
xxvii, During that carnival of sporting. x816 Byron Siege 
Cox, xvi,.He saw the lean dogs. . Hold o’er the dead their 
carnival, 3870 Lowery Study Wind, (1886) 348 It was a 
carnival 6f intéllect without faith. ‘ . 

8. attrib. a z ine ; 
:260§ B: Jonson -Volfone iv. ii. (616) 498°For your cars 
niuale concupiscence (cf. Cotcr. Carnavalée),- 162% CORYAT, 
Crudities 325 Carnival. Shows in Italy like Shrove-Tuesday 
onesin England, . Their Carniuallday. .is obserued amongst 
them in the same manner as our Shroue-tuesday with va in 
England. 2709 Stree Tatler No. 94 ¥ 2'Both of them: 
were at a Play ine Carnival Evening. 1800 CotzRipce 
Wallenst, w. ii, This is a carnival night. ies oer 
Hence Cairnivale'sque a., cliaracteristic, or of 
the style, of the carnival. = : 
48g Vourtletter| whetsuacorig’ boise nsec i 
289 Your {letter} whetsno 7, being m: carnivalesque, 
wae Blacks reply, beiag merely esq 
nivalesque drama. 1866 Reader x Sept. 760 (The Lord 
Mayor] in grand carnivalesque Pomp, -~ Boas 
WCarnivora (kami-véri), 5b: pl. Zool: .[L. 


In Dominica dimissionis carnis,’ etc. ° 


‘Sruls. § Corr. Miss. Berry (1866) 1.. |: 
wv. Mag. XXXIV. 374-'This unique and car- - 


Carnivora (sc." animatia). flesh-eating (animals) 3. 


sée CaRNivonous:] - 


- 21682 Sm T. Browns Afzse. Tracts (2684), 
 carnous state’of Body. - 1694 J, T' 
XVIII x7 Much more like a Sceleton than 0 carnous Sub- - 
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A large order of flesh-eating Mammalia, including 
among others the feline, canine, and-ursine families. 
(@or 2 singular, see Carnivorz.) Also, some- 
times applied to orders or groups of other animals, 
e.g. to a large family of pentamerous beetles. 

1830 Bennett Gardens Zoal. Soc. 99 The most. typical 
group of the Carnivora. 1847 CarrenTer Zool, § 645 The 
aquatica Carnivora [Beetles] .. live during their larva and 
perfect states in water. 1863 Daily Ted. 7/2 In a land like 
Hindostan., what a veritable power the great carnivora are. 

Carnivora‘city. uonce-wd. [f. L. carni- flesh 
+Voraoity: cf. carnivoreus.] Appetite for flesh. 

1730 Pore Let. Gay 18 Aug., Wondring at the superior 
carni-voracity of our friend. 7 

Carnivore (kiunivGex). [a. F. caruzvore, ad. 
L.carnivor-us flesh-eating.| A carnivorous animal; 
one of the Carnivora. Also, a carnivorous plant, 

1854 Owen in Cire. Se. (1865) II. 86/¢ The.. talons... 
enable the carnivore to seize the prey. 1881 G. ALLEN 
Vignettes i. 5 YVighting with their teeth, like carnivores, 
1884 Pall Mall G.14 July 5 Great tropical carnivores like 
the beautiful Sarracenias, with their ingeniously devised 
traps for luring unhappy insects to their living tomb. 

Carnivorous (kaani-voros), @. [fF L. carnt- 
wor-us (f. carnie flesh + -vorus devouring) + -ous.] 

1. Eating or feeding on flesh ; applied to those 
animals which naturally prey on other animals, 
and sfec. to the order CARNIVORA, 

2646 Sin T. Browne Psered, Ep. tv- x, Many there are .. 
which eate no salt at all, as carnivorous animals. 
1664 Power £2. Phitos.1.6 In all Flyes, more conspicu- 
ously in Carnivorous or Flesh-Flyes. “1797 Bewicx Brit. 
Birds (1847) 1, Introd, 9 Birds may be distinguished, Jike 
quadrupeds, into granivorous and carnivorous. 1833 Mrs. 
Brownine Prometh, Bd., Poems(x850) I. x87 Zeus’s winged 
hound, The strong carnivorous eagle. 1845 Darwin Voy, 
Nat. 1, (1852) 34 The carnivorous beetles or Carabidae. 
1879 WatLace Australasia iti. 56 Carnivorous marsupials 
preying upon the other groups. 7 

2. Bot, Applied to those plants which absorb 
and digest animal substances as food. 

1868 Sci. Opinion i.16 The highly interesting carnivorous 
plants. ai MceNap Bot. iv. (1883) 95 Some plants .. obtain 
2 part of (their as peed food] in a peculiar manner. 
‘These are the so-called carnivorous plants. 

3. Med. Applied to caustics as destructive of 
flesh. 188: in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Carni-vorously adv., Carni-vorousness. 

1937 Marryat Dog-J tend xxxviii, The sow ..was car- 
nivorously inclined. pe Hoce Liye Shelley 11. 446 He 
dined carnivorously. 2856 Chamb. V.133 ivor- 
ousness is an aberration of humanity, and a semi-return to 
the diet of beasts, i 

+Carnoggin. Oss. [a. Welsh cyruiogyn a 
piggin, dim, of eyrndawe horned (Owen Pughe); 
perh, in reference to the longer stave left pro- 
vecting a ahandie] (See quot.) 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Carnogan (Brit.), a little kind of 
a wooden dish with hoops, a Piggin. [Hence in Putts, 
Kersey, & Bawey.] 1682 Wii § Drollery 203 (N.) That 
country [Wales] yeilds flannel, carnoggins, Store of Meth- 


eglin in thy 

Carnose (kamaes), a. [ad. L. carsds-2s 
abounding in flesh, fleshy, £. caro, caszt-em flesh.] 
Consisting of or resembling flesh; fleshy. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. soa, Y¢ Cypres tre and the 
Tamarisk hane carnose or fiesshy leues. 1677 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles II. ut. 122 The mortification of some carnose part. 
3731 Massry in Phil. Trans. XXXVU. 217 Two short 
Garnose Antenna. 1854 Bapuam Halient, 77 Cartilaginous 
fish .. nre carnose in fibre and difficult to digest. 

Carnosity (kaimp'siti), (a. F.carnosité (14the. 
in Littré, with parallel forms in Pr. Sp., It), £. 
L. carnds-ts fleshy: see -1T¥.) 

1. Fleshiness ; pulpiness; flesh or pulp. Ods. 

1833 Exvor Casi. Helthe 1. 2 Carnositie or fleshynes, etc. 
r60t HotLann Pliny xv. iii. I. 43x They erre. .that they sup- 
pose an Oliue the more grown it is in carnositie, to be the 

‘uller of oile. 1657 Tomunson Renon's Disp. 670 Their 
(Golden Apples] ity is very sapid and sweet. 

2.-A morbid fleshy growth, 2 caruncle. 

.2889 Morwyne Zvonym. 280 If an eye be diseased with 
blerednes. or any swelling carnosit bred upon it. 6x8 
Fietcuer Chances mn. i, What's goo for a Carnosity in the 
Dladder?_ xygx Stack in Phil, Trans. XLVI. 328 Stric- 
tures and camnosities of the urethra.. 2820 Zucyel. Brit. 
(ed. a '. 189 Carnosities are very difficult of cure. 

th. jig. Obs. 

2613 -Sretman De 2001 temer, Eccl, (1668) 105 Overgrown 
with so hard 2 carnosity, as it requireth strong and potent 
corrosives to make an entrance, 1689 N. Ler Princ. Cleve 
w. i, Your thoughts are swell’d with @ Carnosity. 7 

Carnoso- (Kaméswse), combining form of L. 
carndsius, used in sense -‘carndse. and... ’, ‘with 
catnous modification’; * as in.carnosopbrous, car- 
wioso-suberosé, etc. Se? Ste ~ 
, 1846 Dana Zooph. 644 Carnoso-tuberose. 1866 Bernerey 
in Intell. Observ. No. 50. 96 The carnoso-fibrous stém. ~- 

‘Carnous (ki-umss), 2.-2Obs.  [ad. L. carnas-us 
fleshy, f. carn- flesh’: see -oUs.]. ° ne 
<1. Consisting of or abounding in flesh; fleshy. 
1877 Vicary-Englishm.. Treas. Kj, Acarnous pannicle. 
A fair and. 
+ TuRNER in PA, Trans. - 


ae * 
the Parts, 
TI, 63.. 


eB J..5.Le Dran's Chere Se (2773) 24 All- 
ott caruous and osseous, 1783 ‘Potr Chirurg. 


tepublic and bore 


CAROCHE., 


‘2, Of fruits, roots, ctc.: Pulpy, fleshy, 

260z Hottann Pliny xv. iii, [The] stones and carnous 
matter [of olives}. /éid. II. 19 The roots of some be car+ 
nous and fleshie..namely of the Beet. 2679 Prot Staj: 
JSordsh, (1686) 199 Such [Herbs] as have a carnous substance, 
and will never become lignous. 

+Carnou'se. Obs. Also 7 -nooze, -nose. 
‘The base-ring about the breech of a gun’ (Kersey). 

1626 Cart. Surrn Accid. Yung. Seamen 32 Her carnooze or 
base ring at her britch. — Seaman's Grant, xiv. 6 
Carnouse ..is the greatest circle about her britch. 1 4 
Puiturs, Carnese. 1708 in Kersey. 1731 in Bate. 

Carny, carmey \ka-mi). v. dal, and collog. 
[Widely diffused in midland and southem dialects, 
from Whitby to Comwall, but origin unknown. 

(There have been numerous conjectures, e.g. referring to 
caro, carnenut flesh, or cara dear, but no evidence. Cf. 


blarney.)) F 
To act in a wheedling or coaxing 


a. tir. 
manner. b. zraus. To wheedle, coax, cajole, 


Hence Oarnying ppl. a3 also Canny sd. ‘soft, 
hypocritical language’ (Slang Dict, 1874). 

w8rr Wittan West Riding Was. (B,D. S.) Carny, to 
flatter, to coax. 1836-49 Smart, Carny y.n., to interlard 
discourse with hypocritical terms or tones of endearment, 
(Collog.) 188. Household Wds., That carneying old woman 
..who is pulling Mr.S. by the arm. 1867 re Sketcuney in 
Cassell’s Mag. I. 479/2 Them ‘umbugs that carneys over 
good ladies and gets reglar supported. 1870 READE ut 
yourself, M1.v. ox ‘Well, sir,’ said Cole, in a carneying voice. 

Caroach, obs. form of Carocue. 

Carob (kexgb). Forms: 6-7 carobe, carrob, 
7 carabe, 9 carubbe, caroub, 6- carob. [a. F. 
carobe, carvobe (also carroube, carrube) Cotgr. 
(now caroube), corresp. to It. carrudo, Sp. garrobo, 


algarrobo, a. Arab. rail (al) kharrithbah, in 
Pers, Keys pe Ahirniib, « bean-pods, carobs’.] 


1. The fruit of an evergreen leguminous tree 
(Ceratonta siligua), Carob-tree, a native of the 
Levant: a long flat horn-like pod containing 
numerous hard seeds embedded in pulp, Also 
called carob-Lean, carob-pod. 

Generally identified with the ‘husks’ eaten by the prodigal 
in the parable, Laze xv. x6; and by some taken to be the 
‘locusts’ eaten by John the Baptist, whence the names 
Locust-pods, and St. John's Bread. 

1548 Turnen Names of Herbes s.v. Siliqua, \t may be 
called in english a Carobe tree, and the fruite Carobes or 
Carobbeanes. 159x PercivaLe Sp. Dict., Algarrova, Ca- 
robes, or S, Johns bread. x60x Houtann Pliny UL. 172 As 
for those Carobs or Cods of Syria. 1682 WHELER dour, 
Greece Vi. 424 ina hath .. abundance of Almonds, and 
Keratia, or Carol 1880 V. L. Cameron Our Future 
flight, 1.ii. 28 The carob harvest was going on as well as 
the olive gathering. 1886 A. H. Cuurcn Food Grams {nd. 
170 Carob pods are 6 inches to 1 foot in length, and about 
1 inch broad, 

2. The tree, more fully called carod-tree. 

1548 [see 1]. 2568 Turnztr Herbal i. 20 The leafe is 
lyke unto Carobe, or saint Johannis breadis tre. 168: 
Baxter Paraphy, Luke xv, 15 They would not let him fill 
his Belly with the Cods of the Carabe Tree, which was the 
swines meat. 1842 L. S. Costetio Piler. Auvergne I. 45 
Where the tall carob’s branches spread. cx854 STANLEY 
Sinai §& Pal. ii, (1858) 146 The large dark-leaved, wide- 
spread tree called the ‘Carob’, common apparently in the 
forests of Galilee. 2886 A. H. Cuuncn Food Grains Ind, 
173 The carob tree was introduced into India about the 
year 1840, 

Caroce, obs. form of Canossz : ef. next. 

Carorche, sb. arch. Forms: 6-7 earroch(e, 
7 caroch(e, caroach, carioch, 9 caroche, car- 
roch. [a. 16th c. F. carroche, ad. It. carroccto, -ia, 
augmentatives of carro chariot:—L. carrus; see 
Caz. Cf. the parallel word Canossz.] 

The 17th c. name of a coach or chariot of a 
stately or luxurious kind ; the representative of the 


modern ‘ carriage’ for town use. Obs. exc. Hist. 
xgox Percivaut Sf. Dict, Carrucha, a carroch, a coche. 
1606 Dekker Sew. Sinus 1. (Arb.) 20 ‘They harnessed the 
Grand Signiors Caroach. r6r0 HoLbann Camden's Brit. 1. 
42 To ride in a Carroch, or hanging Coach. 16xx Corvat 
Crudities 85 Seven or eight stately Carochs of great per- 
sonages. x6xq Coon 7 Quogue in Dodsley VII. 28 The 
keeping of a coach For country, and a carroch for London. 
1672 F. Prius Reg. Vecess, 213 He did ia .. 1666 prohibit 
the Duke of Newcastles Footmen the wearing of black Vel- 
vet Caps, whilst they attend his Caroch, 1678 Butter 
Hud. wt, m1. 211 To mount two wheel’d Carroches, [182z 
Scorr Nigel i, The court ladies .. when visiting his shop in 
their caroches. 1848 Tuackeray Bk. Szobs ii, When the 
caroches of the nobles had set down their owners.] 
b. Used to represent It. carroceto, the car of 
state which accompaniéd the army of an Italian 
e standard. 


1840 Browntne Sordclio 1. 263 We shut .. im .. all noises 
but The carroch's booming. 7 


“@, attrib, (trade name of a kind of tricycle). . . 
1885 Bazaar 30 Mar, 1274/3, 46 in. Caroche Gem, central 
gear, front steerer..44in, Caroche tricycle, rear steerer: 


+ Caro’che, v. Obs. [f. the sb.; or ad. It. 
carrocciare, cavonzare, -¥, carrosser ‘to- ride in, a 
caroch*.] -a, dt. To ridé or travel-in a caroche. 
b. évans. To convey in a caroche, Hence Ca- 


‘ rochoed JA/. @., seated ot driven in a caroche.  - 


1618 Witker Motto (1633) §6o If but he and.'s whore 
Carrocht a Furlong are; the Coach man may For, sennight 


CAROT. - 


after let his Horses play. 1619 Br. WittiaMs. Sera, Ap- 
parell (1620) 11 To Caroach it abroad,,to go out and see. 
1636 Heywoon Challenge 1.i. Wks. 1874 V. 12 Came hee on 
horse-backe or Caroach’t? 1650 A.B, AZutat. Polemeo 30, 
I speedily caroatcht thither, 7 

-Caroigne, obs. form of CARRION. -* 

Cavol (kevral), sd. Forms: 4-6 karol(e,ka- 
Tolle, carole, 4-7 caroll(e,.4-9 carrol(l, 5 (ca- 
reld), caroul,. 5-6 caral(le, carowl,.6 ‘carralle, 
caril, caryl, cerrell, karrel; 7 karil, (carrold), 
4- carol, [a. OF. carole, also har-, char-, guar-, 
quer-, kerole, -olle, in all the senses. in which it 
occurs in Eng. (exc: 3);~still"in French dialects. 
(Marne cazole dance, fete, joy; Swiss Rom. coraula, 
coranlo, round dance, dance-song, corarl ball, 
round dance (Godef.), Pr. and It. cavola:; Old 
Pr. also covola. The ulterior etymology'of OF. 
carole'and its accompanying vb. caroler, is un- 
certain; nor is it clear whether the vb. or the sb. 
takes priority etymologically. There are many 
indications that the first syllable had originally ca- 
(see Diez, 1878, p. 539, and cf. the Swiss and 
Breton forms); hence Romanic etymologists gener- 
ally agree with Diez, in seeking the etymology in 
the Gr.-L. chorus, and its derivatives choréa, cho- 
vaules, etc.: cf. esp. ‘corolar ved coreiar,, coreas 
ducere? quoted by Diez from Faidit Gram. Prov., 
of 13thc, Wackemagel would take the vb. (corau- 
lare ‘ conculcare’ to tread, dance, Ugutio) as a de- 
tivative of the sb. corazda, choraula, choraules, the 
fluteplayer who accompanied the chorus dance, and 
the sb. as a derivative of the vb. Another con- 
jecture, assuming ‘ ring’ to be the original sense of 
the sb,, has proposed as its source L. corolla ‘little 
crown, coronet, garland’, In any case, a Celtic 
origin is out of the question: Welsh carol (Christ- 
mas) carol, and vb. caro/i to sing carols, are from 
English (Rhjs), and Breton horoll dance, horollé 
to dance, £oreller dancer, are from French. The 
arrangement of the senses herefollowedistentative.] 

I. A ring-dance, and derived senses. 
+1. A ring-dance with accompaniment of song ; 

?a ring of men or women holding hands and 
moving round in dancing step. arch. 

@1300 Cursor M. 7601 O pair karol suilk was be sang. 
cx300 K, Adzs, 1845 Faire is carole of maide Lae othe in 
halle and eke in tent. 1303 R. Brune Handi, Synne 3460 
Wymmen..pat borwe clopes yn carol to go. < 1380 Arth. 
§ Merl, 1722 Miri time it Is in may-.. Damisels carols 
Tedeth. 1387 Trevisa “Higde (Rolls) VIL. 123 He saw a 
mayden ,. daunsynge in a carrole among oper maydouns. 
1394 Gower Conf. ILI. 365 With h and lute and with 
citole, The love daunce and the carole .. A softe pas they 

daunce and trede. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 1022 And daunceden 

with a caralle be chirche abou3t, 1483 Cath. Augl. 54 A 

Caralle, corea, choris, pecter, 16a Drayton Poly-olb. xi, 

In carrolds as they course. 1616 Buttoxar, Caro/, a song, 

sometimes a dance. 1865 TyLor Zarly Hist. Man. vi. 115. 

‘The circles of upright stones. .have oe goer the idea of 2 

ring-dance, and the story has shaped itself,.that such a 

ring was a party of girls who were turned into stone for 

dancing carols on a Sunday. 1866 Excit Wat, ALus. viii. 

273 We learn that the term Carole was applied by the 

Trouvéres to a dance in which the performers moved slowly 

round in a circle, singing at the time, 2867 Loncr. Dante's 

Parad. xxiv. 16 Those carols dancing in different measure. 

+b. Diversion or merry-making of which such 
dances formed a leading feature, Ods. (So in 
mod.F, dial. =‘ f€te, joie’.] ; 

@1300 Cursor MM, 28146 Caroles, iolites, and plaies, ic 
haue be-haldyn and ledde in ways. 1340 Ayend. 7x Oure 
blisse is ywent in-to wop, oure karoles tnto zorze. ¢x340 
Gaw, & Gr. Kit. 43 Iusted ful Iolile bise gentyle kniztes, 
Syben kayred to be court, caroles to make. 1483 Caxron 
G. de la Tour Cij, To be att feestes, Joustes, and carolles. 

‘+c. A company or band of singers, a choir. 

(? Or simply. ‘ assembly, company ” as in Godefroy 
‘assembleée, cercle, réunion’.) Ods. . 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 253/1 Thassembles of martirs, th 
Couentes of Confessours, the Carolles of Virgyns. 

-2: & song ; originally, that to which they danced. 
Now usually, a song of. a joyous. strain; often 
transf. to the joyous warbling of, birds. : 

+1303 R. Brunne Handi, Synue 9043 bys ys pe karolle pat: 
peyisunge, - 1393 Gower Cou/. I. 133 And eke he can carolles 
make, Roundel, balade and virelay. cx4g0 Promp, Parv. 
g2 Caral,'songe [P, caroll], palinodinmn [K. Psalmodium], 

~»Caroolyn, or synge carowlys. 1495 Spenser LZithal, 259 
The whiles: the: maydens doc theyr carroll: sing. 1600 
Suaxs. 4. Y.Z. v, tii..27 ‘This Carroll they began that houre, 
With ,a-hey and a ho, & a hey.nonino, ¢1750 SHENSTONE 
Elegy ix, To sing soft carrols to your lovely dames. 2800 
Wonnsw. Hartleap Well. xv, He heard the birds their- 
morning carols sing. ' 21824 Campsett Dead Eagle 99 The 

» fife-like carol of the lark, ane 7 

8. a, A song’orhymn of religious joy: 

1847 Surrey’ nerd 1. 300 Children, and maides, that 
holly carolles sang." 1628 Bacon Lss., Adversity (Arb.) 505 
Yet, euen:in the old Testament, if you Listen to Dauids 
Harpe, you shall heare as many Herselike Ayres, as Carols. 
1830 Tennyson Dreane Fair Won. 245 ‘Glory to God’ she. 
sang, and: past afar, .Losing her carol I stood pensively, 

b. es. A song or hymn of joy sung at Christ- 
mas in celebration of the Nativity. Rarely applied 
to hymns on. certain other festal occasions, : 
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1502, Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 83 Item to 
Cornishe for setting of a carralle upon Cristmas day. 1521 
W. vz Worpe (¢##/e), Christmasse Carolles. xg30 Patscr. 
203/1 Carole a song, chancon da noel, 2873 Tusser usb. 
{2878} go A Christmas Caroll of the birth of Christ vpon 
the tune of King Salamon, xggo Suaxs. Adids. N. u. i. 102 
No night is now with hymne or caroll blest. 1641 J. JAck- 
son True Evang. T. wi. 175 The Dity of that hymne, or 
Caroll, [was] Peace on earth. 1667 Mitton: P. L. xut. 367. 
1774 T, Warton Hist: Eng. Poetry xxviii. (1840) 11. 397 
‘These coronation carols were customary. "2806-7 J. Beres- 
Forp Afiseries-Hum. Life (1826)-ii. 29 Screaming and 
bellowing Christmas carols under your window. 2845 S. 
Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 371 Singing hymns-before 
the doors of houses, and new year's carols in the villages. . 

IE. A ring, and related senses, (perh..ought to 
be) - P 

+4. A ring or circle, ¢. g. of standing stones, 

1330 R. Brusne Chron. Wace in.-Heame Pref. R. B. 194 
ee Bretons renged about pe-feld, Pe karole of the stones be- 
held, Many tyme sede bam about. /éid. 195 Whan he had 
gon alle aboute Within pe karole & withoute. ¢1470 Harp- 
ING Chron. lxx. x, Within [the} Giauntes Carole, that so 
ther hight, The [Stone hengles} that nowe so named been. 

[All these. instances refer to Stonehenge, also called the 
Giants’ Dance; cf. quot. 1865 in sense 13, but Du Cange 
has instances of a very different kind, e.g. ‘ Unum-annu- 
lum cum saphyro magno, et karola in circuitu 7 lapidum 
et 8 perlarum'] : 

QA precinct, a space enclosed by rails, etc. See 
Du Cange. 

+5. A small enclosure or ‘study’ in a cloister. 

{See numerous OF. examples in Godefroy, and quot. from 
Premonstrat, Statutes in Du Cange ‘in claustro carolz vel 
hujusmodi scriptoria’.} 

1593 Deser. Monuments, §¢. Ch. Durham § 4x (1842) 70 
In every wyndowe three Pewes or Carrells, where every one 
of the old monks had his carrell, severall by himselfe, that 
when they had dyned they dyd resorte to that place of 
Cloister, and there studyed upon there books, every one in 
his carrell all the after nonne. 172 Baer, Carved, a 
Closet or Pen ina Monastery. 18x0 Acc. Gloucester Cath., 
The ten divisions for the windows in the south cloister are 
divided into twenty carrols; two carrols in each window ;— 
their width four feet, : 

b. Carol-window. 2a bay-window. 

¢1600 Jurp Ace. Comp. Carpenters 223 In 1572 the Car. 
penters Company of the City of London ordered a caroll- 
window to be made in the place wher the window now 
standethe in the gallerie, i 

+6. Achain. [So F. guarole, two examples in 
Godef.; see also Du Cange. 

1428 Seven Sag: (P.) 2885 Scho putte ilke resche in other, 
And made a karole in a stounde, T! 
to prognde And the othir scho helde on heygh. 

: Comb. and attrib. as carol-song, carol-wise ; 

carol-chanting ppl. adj. 
_€7385 Craucer L. G. W201 (Camb, MS.) And songyn as 
it were in carolewyse. 1583 ‘T, Watson Poems (Arb.) 137 
Let those lament who lust, Ile sing a carroll song for ob- 
sequy. 1601 Ctiester Love's Adaré, (1878) 5 And carroll. 
chanting birds are sudden mute. 

Carol (ke'rél, -al),v. For forms see prec. [a. 
OF. caroler, fi carole; see prec. The derivative 
forms in -ed, -tng, -er, are now most commonly 
spelt (in England) with / (carolled, etc.) though for 
no good reason: cf. F. caroler, carolant, caroler.J 

+L. intr. To dance in a ring to the accompani-. 
ment ofsong ; to dance and sing, make merry. Ods. 

@3300 Cursor A, 7600 [Par] karold (Go¢¢, dauncid] wim- 
men be be wai. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne post ese 
wommen 3ede and tollede here oute Wyp hem to karolle be 
cherche aboute. Jéid, 9138 ae men. pat 3¢de so karol- 
Jande Alle pat 3ere hande yn hande. cxgoo Nom. Rose 810, 
I wolde have karoled right fayn, As man that was to daunce 
right blithe, 1530 Lo. Beaners A7vth, Lyt, Bryt, (1814) 
33 Ladyes and damoyselles did carowle and sing. 

. To sing, orig. in accompaniment to a dance. 
Now usually; To sing a lively or joyous strain. 
(Chiefly poet.) _~ ‘ 

63369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 848, I sawe her daunce so 
comely, Carol and sing so swetely. 73 Gower Conf IH. 
30 If she carole upon a songe, Whan I it here, I am so fed. 
¢x44o Prop, Parv. 62 Caroolyn, or synge carowlys [P. 
caraliyn], Asadwodio. 1879 Srenser Sheph. Cad. Feb., Tho 
wouldest thou learne to caroll of love. 1633 P, Fretcuer 
Pisce. Ecl.xi.i, And carol lowd of love, and loves delight. 
279% Cowren /Ziad xviu. 712 Carolling to it with a slender 
voice, 1853 De Quincey Sf. Alt, Nun viii. x7 Juvenal’s 
qualification for carolling gaily through a forest full of 
robbers, = 

b. tronically. oS 
, 1440 J. Surtey Dethe K. Fasmes (x818) 18 Sirs the spows 
is foundon, wherfore we bene cumne, and all this nyght haf 
carold here. “i s 

G. érvansf. of the warbling of birds, etc. 

3895 Srenser Efithal. 79 Hark, how the cheerfull: birds 
do chaunt ., And carroll. of Loves praise, 1768 Bearnie 
Minstr. tzv, Where: the grey linnets carol from the hill. 
1830 Tennyson Sea-Fairies, Merrily merrily carol the gales. 
.3. trans. a. with cognaté object. ~ 

2875 Lanenam Led. (1871) 60 Then carroll I vp-a-song” 
withall, 1589 Greene Afenaphor (Arb,) 37 To carroll out this 
roundelay: 1718 Prior 2nd Hymu-Callimachus(R.) Hover- 
ing swans .. carol sounds harmonious. 1797 PAilaxthrope 


‘ No. 25 Many a feather'd warbler .. Carrol'd the' melodious. 


lay. 189 Tennyson Z/aine.joo Carolling as he went A 
true-love ballad., =. et, 
b. To sing of, celebratée-in song: — - 
1634 Mitton Comus 849 The shepherds :. Carol her good- 
ness loud in rustic lays. © 2683 Cuatxniw, .7healma & Cl. 


. 40 Shepherds Swains still Carol out her Fame. ‘2774 [estnt. 


Afag. U1. 374 The Muse That ‘carrol’d Sir John Hill!.- 


the ton hende touched: 


. and it is yet known in the market as the ‘ Carolina’. 


. Jad. 226 Sharp ani 


CAROLUS. 


Caro‘lathine, Afi. [f. Karolath in Silesia] 
A variety of Allophane, found in rounded balls of 
a honey-yellow colour at Zabize in Upper Silesia: 
2858 in Dana Afi. 500. . 

Caroler, -oller (kerdlez). [f. Canony: + -ER1] 
One who carols; a carol-singer; a singer, bard. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp MWiserics Hum, Life ii. (1826) 29 
‘Sunt et mihi carmina’..says the. caroller. 1852. Miss 
Yonce Cameos (1877) II. xxxiii. 345 Coming down with 
some alms for the carollers. = ; atate 

+Carolet. Obs. xare—, [dim, of Caron ’sd.; 
see -ET.] A little carol or song. iis : 

1593 Drayton Shegh, Gazi. vii, Repeat a carowlet in xime. 

|| Gavolin (kee'rélin). [Ger. Karoliz, £.L. Carol- 
tts Charles.] Thename ofa gold.coin formerly 
current in Bavaria and in Wiirtemburg.; the Bava- 
tain carolin was worth 20s. 4-23¢. sterling, that of 
Wiirtemburg 20s. 1-47d. 

18zx in Keuty. Caméist. 
Com, 326. 

Carolina (kerélsini). The name (after Charles 
II.) of a North American colony, now forming two 
states: (North:C. and South C.) of the American 
Union ; hence applied to the Sweet Potato (see 
quot.), and used in the names-of various plants 
and animals, as Carolina ash, osprey, whiting ; also 
Carolina Allspice, the flowering shrub. Calycan- 
thus floridus; Carolina Pink, Spigelia Marilan- 
dica, also called Indian Pink, of which the‘root is 
an active anthelmintic. See also CanoLine‘a.. 2. 

2734 Mortimer Nat, Hist. Carolina in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVIII. 317 Adburnus Americants, the Carolina-Whit- 
ing. 1884 Century Mag. Jan.. 442 c-The sweet potato was 
adopted from the aborigines in all the Southern olor 
bg 
Treas. Bot. 203 Carolina Allspice or Sweét-scented shrub. 

Caroline, sd.- {see Canonin, Carnin.] A 
name of coins of various countries and of different 


values ; sometimes = CARINE, or CAROLIN. 

isss Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb) 195.A rounde plate of 
syluer as brode as the coyne cauled a Corolyne, 1709 Lond. 

as. No. 4571/2 (Naples) A Captain is to receive five Caro- 
Hines a Day, 2917 Berxetey in Fraser Life (1872) he 
The clergy of Ischia get each a Caroline a mass, 1783 W. 
F, Martyn Geog, Mag. II. 78 (Sweden) A caroline, (about 
one shilling and two-pence value). 1865 Athenauiut No. 
1953. 448/2 The forty golden carolines with which the 

rand-Duke .. repaid the dedication. , : 

Caroline (ke'rdlein), a. [f. Carol-us Charles.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Charles: es. &. of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne); b. of Charles I. and IT. 
of England, or their period. 

1652 Neeouan tr. Sedden's Mare Cl, 322 Underthe Caroline 
kings. 1805 W. Saunpers Jfix, Waters 314 The village of 
Carlsbad .. as well as.. the Caroline Waters [named after] 
the emperor Charles IV. in 1370, -1839 Hatuam Jist. 
Lit, IV. ww. v. § 22. aa Wale has a more uniform’ elegance 
-.than any (other] of the Caroline era. 1874 F. Hatt in 
N. Amer, Rev. CXIX. 310 Our Caroline divines. 1884 
Courtnore Addisox i, 20 The Caroline dramatists. 

+2. Applied in end of 17the. to 2 fashion of hat. 

1689 Lond, Gaz. No. 2246/4, 25 black Hats, commonly 
called Caroline. . 1698 /éid. No. 3119/4 A Young Man, aged 
about 17..wears,.a Carolina Hat. | 

Caroling, -olling (kmrblin), vi/. sd. [f 
Canot v.+-ING1.] The action of the vb. Caror. 

¢1300 X. Adis. 1045 At theo feste was’trumpyng .. Carol- 
yng, and turneieyng. ¢1386 Cuaucer Chan. Yeu, Prot. § 
T. 792 Was never..lady lustier in carolynge. 1523 Lp. 
Bernens Fyoiss. I. cexix. 279 On a Sonday after dyner .. 
ther was great daunsyng and karolynge. 1g96 Srexser 
Heav, Beauty 265 Carolings OF Gods high praise. @1834 
Corertnce Lit. Rem, 1.82 (La) The sweet carolings of As 
you like tt, 1853 C. Brontit Villette xxiv. (1876) 256, 

Caroling, -olling, @f/.¢. That carols. 

1867 Miss Bravnon 2, Godwir I. i. 5 Carolling music of 
birds. 1880 Atlantic Monthiy Sept. 329 The singer's carol- 
ing lips are dust. - 

Carolingian, c..= CARLovincian, q.v. 

1881 Athenvune No. 2803..86/2 The accessories preserve 
something that is Carolingian, 1882-3 Scuarr Relig. Ens. 
eget. ILL, 1777, Ornaments of the Carolingian period. 

Caroli'nian, a [f med. L. Carolinus of 
Charles ; and its derivative Carolina, ] re 

a. Belonging to Charles the Great. b. Belonging 
to one or both of the Carolinas in U.S. Also sd, 

31847 Secret Soc. Mid, Ages 321 The Fehm-Gerichte .. 
named ,. Carolinian Tribunals, as having been (as was be- 
Heved) instituted by Charles the Great. 1775 Anan mer, 
cold to a Carolinian. x876°Baxcrorr 
Hist, U, S. WV. xivii. 228 It became the pride of native 
Carolinians not to accept a seat in (the king's council], 

Carolitie, 2. Arch. Erroneous f. CoROLLITIC.: 

1842-96 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Carolitic column, one with, 
afoliated shaft, . . an 

Carolus (keerdlds). [f. Caroles,Latinized form 
of Karl, Charles.] A gold piece struck in the 
reign ‘of Charles I.; originally valued at 20s., but 
afterwards at 23s. The name has been given to 


various other coins‘bearing ‘Carolus’ as the name 


1847 in MeCuztocer, Dice, 


. of the monarch 3 e.g. a Carolus dollar. | 


3687 Loud, Gaz. No. 2258/4:A Boy about 18 years old :.- 
Run away with: .s5 Carolus pieces of Gold. « 1753 Ricarp~ 
Son Grandéson (1781) IL xx, 216, 120 Carolus’s were also in 
this purse, 31855 Macaunay Hist, Eve. IV. 490 Every 
trader had his own strong box. .and. .told down the crowns 
and Caroluses on his own counter, . ee . 


-CAROM. - 


. Caront, carrom (ke'rem). An abbreviation - 
-of CARAMBOLE, applied‘to the stroke-so called’ in 
Billiards ; now'corrupted to Cannon 5d:1 7, 

A. she. 7 . : . : 

2779 C. Jones Hoyle's Gauzes Impr. 260. Which stroke-is 
called a Carambole, or for shortness, a Carrom. 1826 Hoyde 
4mpr.-396 A_carombole.or carom. ~-1830 Boun Aandbk, - 
.Gantes 519 A canon. {formerly carouz.or carombole), 1872 
Mark Twain Junoc. Abr. xii. 84 We accomplished very 
little in the way of.caroms. ; : oe 

B. vb. (tras, in quots.)- . ‘ 

1860 O, W. Hotes Prof Breaks.-t, 67 She glanced from 
every human contact, and ‘caromed':from one relation to 
another. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 494/2 ‘A single stone 
was made to ‘carom’. Ped en 

Caromel, variant of CaranmEn. . 

Ca'rony bak. ‘A synonym of true Argus. 
tura bark’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1853 Tu. Ross tr. Huntboldt?s Trav, 111. xxv. 2note, The 
“trade.carried on.,in the Carony bark, which is the bene- 
‘ficial bark of the Bonplandia trifoliata. 

+Caroo'n!, .carroon, caroo‘me. Obs. 
.[Etymol, -obscure. Derivation from Car or F, 
carre has been conjectured; ef. also OF. carvon 
.paving tile: was the impost originally levied to 
defray-paving ?] ..‘A licence.by thée‘Lord Mayor of 
London’ to keep a cart’ (Wharton Zaz Zéx. 1860). 

1720 Stow's' Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) L-v. xviii. 389/x If 
the yearly Rent of 17s. 4d. piece be not paid to the said 
President and governors, the Caroon, that is, the License of 
such person so'wanting or refusing shall be forthwith sus- 
pended, * 1730-6 Battey,-Carvoon, a Rent ‘received for the 
Privilege of driving a car or cart in the city of London, 

1800 Co.quuoun Cori, Thames xi, 33x To regulate and 
control Carroons or privileged Carts, 1832 I. V, WILLIAMS 
Executors & Adm,'l,53x A caroome; or @ license by the 
Mayor of London to keep a.cart. . 

Caroon ? (kar#n). [Etymol. unknown. (Mahn 
compares Ir.cagv, dim.caoraze, the rowan-tree berry ; 
but there is no connexion.)] A species of cherry. 

x8g8 in Sinmonos Dict. Trade. . 

Caross, var. Kaross, an African cloak of skins, 

+Caxo'sse, Os. Also in 7 oaroce. [a. F. 
carosse (NOW carrosse), ad. It, car‘ozza, augmentative 

of carro chariot, etc.: cf. the parallel Carocue.} 
A Carriage, a CARocHE. , 

1898.F Lorio, Carroccia..a caroce, 2 coche, a chariot. 
x608 Cyarman Byron's Trag. Plays (1873) II. 297 The 
Carosse of the.Marquis of Rhosny Conducted him along to 
th’ Arcenall, 1657 Corvin Whigs Supplic. 89 And when 
-y¢.travel in carosses, Ye will salute the high-way crosses, 


‘| Caroteesl, -el. [possibly ad. Arab. Jlb,3 


givtal, collective of girtélat, gartillat ass’s burden, 
basket, fruit-basket.] ‘The commercial name for 
a tierce or-cask, in which dried fruit and ‘some 
other commodities are packed, which usually 
averages about 7 cwt.” (Simmonds Dict, Trade). 

39764 Wortince Dict. Rust. et Urb.,.Carotee) of Cloves 
4 to 5 C Weight; Currants 5 to 9 C.; Malt about 3 C. 
z7at_ Batwwey, Carofeel, a quantity ‘of some-Commodities; 
as of Cloves, :from 4.to 5 Hundred Weight." - 

Carotic (kirp'tik),.¢. Pathol. and Phys. [ad. 
Gr. xapwriucs stupéfying, ‘soporific, f xapody to 
stupefy, Cf F. cavotigue]  ° - : : 

1, a.‘ Having power to stupefy or produce stupe- 
faction ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). b. -Of the nature of or 
pertaining to stupor or carus; in a state of carus. 

1684 tr, Boned’s Merc, Compit. xvi. 567 He-was thought to 
be carotick, but he was not so; for at length -he awaked. 
188: Syd, Soc. Lex., Carotic sleep, profound drowsiness. 
-&, =CARorp. (rare) - : 

1636 Ripctey. Pract. Physic 53 Che temporal muscle, and 
the Carotick Arteries, 3843 ‘J. Witxinson Swedendorg’s 
Anin, Kiigd, 1, ii, 85 The cranial-or carotic blood. « * 

Carotid (kirp'tid), a.andsd. [ad. Gr.napwrld-es, 
f, xapoty ‘to plunge into deep sleep, to stupefy’, 
because compression of these arteries is said to 
produce ‘carus or stupor. (Galen.)] - 

A.-adj. Epithet of the two great arteries, one 
on either side of the neck, which-supply blood to 
the head. i 

Each of the two primitive carotid arteries afterwards 
divides into two branches, called the external and internal 
respéctively. 1667 B. Kiyo in Phil, Trans. II, 4g0 Which 
made me open the Carotid Artery., 1804 AnERNETHY Sure. 
Oés. 193 It had passed beneath, and torn the internal carotid 
artery, 183x R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 649 They ascend.. 


to the upper part of the larynx, where they divide into the 
external carotid and the internal carotid arteries, ; 

b. Pertaining to or adjoining the carotid arteries ; 
@. g. carotid canal, the-tunnel through the temporal 
bone which gives passage.to the internal ‘carotid, 
and its plexus of nerves (carotid plexus). 

2842.E. Wison Anat, Vade MM. 26 Nearer to the apex of 
the bone is a large oval opening, the carotid foramen. 1877 
Burnet Lar 88 ‘The carotid canal is the simplest in struc- 
ture..of the canals in or'about the tympanum. i 

..$b.- ‘A. carotid artery. -- -- ~- - 

274% Monro Anat, (ed. 390 The Arteries derived from 
the external Carotids, 1806 Afud: Jrnl. XV. 477. After-the™ 
incision into the carotid of a horse,” 1862 CALvERLEY Verses 
$ Tr, 46 With vest blood-spotted, and cut catotid. 

tCaro'tidal,.a. Obs." [£- prec. +-A42.] =prec. 

2664 Power £2A, Philés. 1. 66 The carotidal -Arteries, 
7ay Beacees Farrigry(1763)83 The Blood whichis brought 
to the Brain by the Carotidal'and the Vertebral-Arteries, ~ 
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“,Carotidean (kseroti-diin), a.» [f:-as“prec.+ 
-EAN, - CEP. cavotédien.] =prec.  < 

-1836-39 Tonp Cyed, Anat. II. 285/5 He would exclude 
-the Vidian nerve, or at least its carotidean branch. 

Caxrou'ba (kariba), A variant’of Canoz (tree), 
‘following the Ardbic form of the word. 

1856 J. H. Newman Calliséa (1885) 330 A few olives and 
caroubas. x oy Hernerr Crade L. ix, 233 The so- 
-called ‘ Forest’ of Carmel... with dwarf oak, bay, carouba, 
1884 Harper's Mag, 209/t Looking at the carouba-trees, 

Caroul, obs. form of Carot. 

Carousal (kirauzil). [f Carouse v. +-ab; 
but the formation may have been aided by the 
misunderstanding of cavozsel, and its association 
with Canousr v.] A fit of carousing, a drinking- 
feast or carouse ; revelry in drinking, 

1765 Srerne 77. Shandy VIL. xiii. (R.) The swains were 
preparing foracarousal. 180% SoutHey 7halaba vi. xxviii, 

jounds of carousal came, and song. 1814 Byron Lara 1. 
vii, Join’d the carousals of the tid and gay, 2872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comut. 124 The Germans were celebrated for 
their hospitality. .and their carousals. . 

q Erroneously put for CARousEL q. v. 

+ Carou'se, adv. Obs. Also garaus, carous. 
[a. Ger. gar ats, in gar-aus trinzken to drink ¢ all 
out’, to empty the bowl. Cf. Aun our, the English 
phrase in same sense. In 16th c. F., Rabelais has 
boire carrous et alluz.] In the phrase Zo drink, 
quaff ( pledge one) carouse: i.e. to the bottom, to 
drink a full bumper to his health. 

1867 Drant Horace Ep. i. 18 The tiplinge sottes at mid- 
night which to quaffe carowse do vse. 1586 T’. B. tr. La 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1589) x93 Rather than they wil refuse 
to drink carouse. xs600 RowLanns Lett. {umours Blood 
(1874) 43 His hostesse pledg'd him not carouse (77 house]. 
1609 HoLtane Asm, Marcell, xxvn.i, Some againe drink- 
ing garaus, 1667 E. CuaMBERLAYNE.S¢. Gi, Brit, 1, (1684) 40. 

arouse (kirau‘z), sb. Forms: (6 garouse), 
6-7 carous, car(r)owse, -ouse, 7 car(r)ousse, 
carrouze, (caraus, garaus, -ausse, karausse), 
7-9 carouze, 6- carouse. [The prec. adv. in 
phrase fo drink carouse, taken for obj. of the vb.: 
of. F. ane carrotsse, Sp. carauz, also from Ger. 
The word formerly rimed with ozse, mouse; the 
the pronunciation (-auz) appeared first in the vb., 
€1660 (cf. grass, graze, advice, advise, etc.), and 
subsequently spread to sense 3 of the sb., taken as 
a deriv. of the vb,] 

+1. The action or fashion of ‘ drinking carouse’. 

1559 Airr. A/ag. 6x0 (R.) Lyaus fruitful cup with full 
carowse Went round about, 1600 RowLanps Lett, Humours 
Blood vii. (1874) 13 Drinke some braue health vpon the 
Dutch carouse .. Or visit Shorditch, for a bawdie house. 
x6zx Ricu Honest, Age (x844) Introd. 19 Their best was, I 
drinke to you, and I pledge yee; some shallow-witted 
drunkard found out the Carowse, 

+2. A earl drunk ‘all out’, a full draught of 
liquor, a full bumper to one’s health, a toast. Obs. 
bef, 1700 (but used by Scoit). 

1594 Drayton Jdeas vii, Quaffing Carowses in this costly 
Wine. 1896 Suaxs. Taw. Shr.1. i. 277 Quaffe carowses to 
our Mistresse health, x61x Rowrann Four Kunaves (1843) 
13, I. .will drinke a healths carouse, x62x Corer., Cavous, 
a carousse of drinke, 1617 Moryson J¢z. 111. 11. iti. 86 All 
which garausses he must drinke. 1674 Mitton MMoscov, 
Wks..1738 LI. 145 The Emperor standing up, drank a deep 
‘Carouse to the Queen’s Health, 1813 Scorr Lokedy 1, vii, 
Quaff the full carouze. 

3. A drinking bout ; a carousal; carousing. 

1690 W. Waker Idiomat, Anglo-Lat, 228 Bassus at the 
Thracian carowse, 1725 Pore Odyss.1. 480 The early féast 
and late carouse. 1833 Hr. Martineau AZanch. Strike i. 8 
To go to the Spread-eagle and haveacarouse, 185: Loncr. 
Gold. Leg., Refectory ad fin., What means this revel and 
carouse Ps 

Carouse (kirauz), v. Forms: 6 karous, 
garouse, Carous, 6-7 carrouse, car(r)owse, 7 
garousse, carrowze, -ouze, 7-8 carowze, -ouze, 
6- carouse. [f. CAROUSE adu,: cf. F. carousser 
‘to quaff, swill, carouse it’? (Cotgr.).] _ 

Li intr. To drink ‘all out”, drink freely and 
repeatedly. So fo cavouse tt. 

1g67 Drant Horace Ep, xiy,1 that in tune and out of 
time, karoust it without measure, x596 RALEIGH Déscoz’. 
Guiana (1848) 64 Some. .garoused of his wine till they were 
reasonable pleasant, 160x Hottanp Péiny I. 349 To quatfe 
and .carouse again vpon it more lustily. 1656 Brount Glos. 
sogr., Cavouse, to drink all out. ‘ry27 A.' Hamitton Mew 
Ace. £. fad, 1, xv. 173 To procure’ Wine and carouze with 
him, which they did, and he-got beastly drunk. 1779 Joun- 
son -L. P., Thomson Wks. TV. 167 Thomson .. carousing 
with lord Hertford and his friends. 1827 Potuock Course 
T. 1, Drinking from the well of life, And yet carousing 
in the cup of death. 1875 B. Tavtor Fausé ‘1. vi. 102. 

b. To drink a bumper ¢o (any one), to drink 
health:or success Zo. : eis, 

1583 Stusses Anat. Abus, (2877) 1. 107 _Swilling,. gullin 
and carowsing from one toanother. 2394 Lyty Aforh. Bond, 
115i g2, I carouse to Prisius,and brinch you mas Sperantius, 
1604 Suaks. Haut. v. ii. 300(2nd Qo.) The Queene Carowses 

(rst Qo. drinkes] to thy fortune Hamlet.-. 9 
- + 2. 2¢ans, To drink off or np, to drain, to quaff, 

to swill; to drink (a health).- Ods..- _ ‘ 

580 Lyty “uphzes (Arb.) 432°The Glasses wher-in you 
carouse your wine, 1604 Suaks. Ozh. 1: iii. 55-Roderigo -. 

To Desdemona hath‘to night Carrows'd Potations, pottle: 

deepes*x6r7 Monyson- /¢7,-1..162 Some Gentlewomen 


CARP. 


were so free in this excesse, ag they-ivould. «garousse health 

after health with men. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 168To 

Carrouze strong Drink, Brandy, Wine. 742 Youne Vy. 

Thv. as Egypt's wanton queen, Carousing gems. . 
» fig. & 

1s89 R. Harvey PL. Perc. 23 Carrouse vp your owne 
quarrels in the cup. 1645 Quartes Sol. Recaut. 1.20 Why 
doe we thus... carouse full Bowles Of boyling anguish? 
1660 W. Secxer Nousuch Prof, 11 If the Cup be lawful we 
must not carouze it. 

Carousel (karvzel). Also 9 carrousel. [a. 
F. carrousel, ad. It. cavosello, garasello ‘a kind 
of joust or feat on horseback’. Littré takes It. 
carosello or garosello as dim. of garoso, quarrelsome, 
contentious, f. gara quarrel, strife; but this is 
doubtful, and possibly the etymological form was 
carrosella, from carro chariot.)] 

‘A tournament in which knights, divided into 
companies (quadrilles) distinguished by their 
liveries and dresses, engaged in various plays and 
exercises; to this were often added chariot races, 
and other shows and entertainments’ (Littré). 

x6g0 Marve, Death Ld, Hastings, Before the Crystal 
Palace where he dwells The Armed Angels hold their 
Carousels. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2117/4 A great carousel is 
preparing here [Paris] against Easter. 1697 Dryvpen Virg. 
nid v, (1806) 111. 131 This Game, these Carousels Asca- 
niustaught. 1753 Hanway 7vaz, (1762) 1. vin. xc. grq The 
carousel, the expence of which amounted to seventy thou. 
sand crowns. 1839 James Louis X7V, III. 27 Those 
carousels and mock-fights. 31865 Cartyte Fredk. Gi, VI. 
xvi. vi. 187 Carrousel ..is, in fact, a kind of superb be- 
tailored running at the ring. . ; 

“] Many writers employing the word historically, 
have erroneously identified it with cavousal. 

1709 STEELE Yatler No. 33 P10 A Carousal, wherein many 
of the Youth of the first Quality .. ran for the Prize, 1762 
Hume Hist, Lng. (1806) IV. 1.35 His fine taste in dress, 
festivals, and carousals. 1774 1, Warton Hist. Eng, Poetry 
(1840) IL. a8 A royal carousal given by Charles the Fifth of 
France to the Emperor. 1823 Linaarp Hist. Eng, V1. 23 
The young king loitered for weeks at Calais, spending his 
time in carousals and entertainments. 1858 PLancué 
D'Auinoy's Fairy T. 440 After which, there were ballets, 
carousals, and a thousand other things. 

Carouser (kirau'zor). One who carouses. 

1596 Rateicu Discov. Guiana (1848) 64 The greatest 

arousers and drunkards of the world, 598 R. BaRcKLEY 

elic. Man 1, (1603) 24 Carowsers that will match Nero. 
1732 Lp, Lanspowne 70 Garth (R.) The bold carouser and 
adyent'rous dame, 1849 W. Irvinc Mahomed viii, (1853) 
27 The noise brought the carousers from their tents, 

Carousing (kirauzin), vé/. 5d, The action of 
the verb Carouse. Often attr2d. 

1583 StanyHursr “neis 1. (Arb.) 81 They kept a myrry 
carousing. 1592 Nasu P. Penzlesse (ed. 2) 23 b, Downe to 
y® bottome of his carrowsing cups. 1617 Moryson /¢72. 
1u. 11, 87 Which kind of karoussing they call the crowning 
of the Emperor, x6go Huseerr Pill Formality 137 
Drowned in carowsing bowls. 1756 Nucenr Gr, Tour, 
Gernt. I. 208 At Vienna, Their chief diversion is feasting 
and carousing. 186x Ramsay @ezziz. iii, 62. 

Carou'sing, Fie a. That carouses. 
Carou'singly adv. 

1603 FLorio Afontaigne ui. ii. (1634) 188 Our carowsing 
tospot German souldiers. 1704 Rowe UJysses tt. i. 955 
These Carousing Lovers, 1848 Craic, Carvonsingly. 1875 
Mvers Paenrs 58. " 

Carowaye, -weie, obs. ff. Caraway, 

Carowl, carowse, obs. f, CaroL, CAROUSE. 

Caroyene, -oyne, obs. ff. CARRION, 

Carp (kaip), s#.1 Also 5-7 carpe. Pl. carp, 
formerly carps. fa. OF. carpe (Sp. carpa) :—late 
L. carpa (Brachet cites Cassiodorns a 575 ‘ destinet 
carpam Danubius’). The same name (modified 
in termination, etc.) appears in Romanic, Celtic, 
Teutonic,:and Slavonic: cf. esp. OHG. charpho, 
MLG. argZe masc. pointing to a possible WGer. 
*karpo. But the original source is unknown.] 

1. A freshwater fish, Cyprinzs carpio, the type of 
the family Cyprindd@ ; introduced into England as 
early as the rgth c., and commonly bred in ponds. 
61440 Promp, Parv. 62 Carpe, fysche, carpus, 1462 
Mann. & Househ. Exp, 56% My master putte into the said 
ponde, in gret carpes, xxj. 1584 R. Scot Disc. Witcher. 
xm, x. 248 A bone taken out of a carps head, stancheth 
bloud. 2653 Watton Angler 1. ix, The Carp is the Queen 
of Rivers: a stately, a good, and a very subtle fish. x7x8 
Lavy M. W. Monracue Ze??, liv, II. 80 In the fish ponds 
are kept tame Carp, said to be, some-of them, eighty years 
ofage. 1770 WuiTEe Selborne xl, 103 In this water are many 
carps. 1854 BapHam Hadient. 257 That singular ‘fleshy 
palate which is popularly but incorrectly known all over the 
world as_carp’s ‘tongue. 1867 F.- Francis Angéing iii 
(1880) 84 In rivers carp bite more boldly than in ponds, 

2. Applied to other species ofthe genus Cyprinus, 
or family Cysrinide, to which belong the Gold 
and Silver Fish, the Prussian or Crucian Carp (C. 
gibelio), the Norwegian Carp (Starpuna norve- 
gtca), and others. Ne ee 
‘2786 Waite Seddorne xcviii, Gold and silver fishes .. Lin- 
nzeus ranks ,, under the genus of eyprinzs or carp. 1847 
CanvenTer Zool, § 567 The.Cysrinidz or Carp tribe. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal, (ed: 4) x07 Collection of Stuffed .. 
Carp,.Crucian Carp, Gold Carp. = * 

-8. Comb. ~ | 2% : 
_ 16: 81706 PHILLivs, Carp-stone; a triangular stone found 
in the chop of a carp, white without and yellow within. - 


Hence 


CARP, 


+ Carp, sb.2 Obs. rare. [f. Carp v1] : 
a. Discourse. b. Power of speech. ce, Carping 
speech, cavil (with play on Carp sd.1).’ . 


¢x328 2. £. Alt. P. A, 882 In sounande notez a gentyl _ 


carpe. Jéid, B. 23 bt kydde hit hymself in a carp onez. 
(id. B. 1327 Pat he ful clanly bi-cuv-er his carp bi pe laste. 

1618 Mynsnut £ss. Prison 1st Ep. Ded. i, Carpes haue bin 
good cheap this Lent, for I haue had more than I desired 
fornothing. ~“ = - : ’ 

(i Associated with Carx. ~ 

“31948 Upact, ete. Eras. Par. Mark viii. 572, Their vayne 
and superfluous carpe and care. 

Carp (kip), 7! Also 4 karp, 5 karpe, 4-7 
carpe. [Senses 1-3, chiefly in northern poetry 
(especially in alliterative verse), were probably a. 
ON. éarpa to brag ; but the later prose senses 4-6 
appear to be derived from, or influenced by, L. 
carpére to pluck, /é, to slander, calumniate. The 
ulterior history of the ON. word is uncertain.] 

+1. intr. To speak, talk. Obs, 

ax240 Wohunge in Cott. Hont, 287 Carpe toward ihesu 
and seie bise wordes. a x300 Cursor AL, App. Resurrect. 388 

pai come narre pe castelle, to-geder carpand. ¢1400 
Destr, Troy 829 The Kyng ban full cuneay, karpes agayne. 
r42z0 Siege Rouen 1235 in Archwol. XX. 381 Vnnethe 
thay my3t brethe or carpe. 1470 Harpine Chron, Proem. x, 
Leonell., that wedded ., The erles daughter of Vister, as 
mati do Karpe. xg70 Levins Afanip. 33/3 To carpe, talke, 
colloqui, confabulari, 1875 Turverv. Bh. Falcourie Epil, 
Aa iij, To carpe it fine wih those that haue no guile. 
+b, To discourse of, in speech or writing. Ods. 
x350 Will. Palerne 216 Pe khowherdes bestes i carped of 
bi-fore. 1393 Lancy. P. PZ. C. xxi. x99 Thus conscience of 
crist and of be croys carpede, ¢x42§ Wystoun Cron, 11. 
Pro}, 26 (Jam.) Of thame.. Carpe we bot lity], 1605 
Movrcoara nie Fflyting 575 Of his conditions to carp fora 
while, 

+2. crans. To speak, utter, say, tell. Oe. 

1380 Will. Palerne 503 To karp pe sope. 1393 Gower 
Conf. IIE. 325 To carpe Proverbes and demaundes sligh. 
¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 4610 When Calcas his counsell had carpit 
to the end. rgrsg Se. Field 73 in Furniv. Percy Folio l. 
2x6 Our Knight full [of] courage carpeth these words, 

+3. intr, To sing or recite (as a minstrel) ; to 
sing (as a bird). Obs, 

©1425 Thomas of Erceld, 33 To harpe or carpe, whare- 
so pou gosc, Thomas, bou sallhafe be chose sothely’; And 
he saide ‘harpynge kepe I none, For tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsye’, 1515 Barctay £Lgloges iv. (1570) Civ/2 In 
goodly ditie or balade for to carpe. a 1528 SKELTON Agst, 
comely a 5 13 In his | eae carp hecan,  ¢ 1570 THYNNE 
Pride §& Low, (1841) 8 Many was the bird did sweetly carpe 
Among the thornes. 1802 Lochmatben Harper vii. in Scott 
Afinstr, Scott, Bord, (1869) 94 Then aye he harped, and aye 
he carped Till a’ the lordlings footed the floor, 

+4, Vituperatively: To talk much, to prate, 
sinter Cf. See Obs. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pi. B. x. 69 Clerkes. .carpen of god faste, 
and Pane {him] moche in be mouthe. @ 2828 Sxetton Col, 
Cloute 549 Some .. Clatter & carpe Of that aed f 1530 
Patsor. 476/%, I carpe (Lydgate), Ye carguetie.. This 
farre northen verbe. 1557 Pratse Maistr. Ryce in Totiel's 
ATisc. (Arb,) 202 Came Curiousness and carped out of frame. 

5. spec. To talk queruiously, censoriously, or 
captiously; to find fault, cavil. (The current sense.) 

(Certain examples of this before the 16th c. are wanting : 
the early ones may have merely the sense of r with cone 
textual colouring. Cf. Carrer.) 

(1377 Lancu. P. Pd. B. x, 286 Abasshed To blame yow or 
to greve, And carpen noght as they carpe now, Ne calle yow 
dumbe houndes. xs40x Pol, Poems(1859) 11. 77 Thou carpist 
also of oure coveitise, and sparist the sothe. xgrg BARrcLAY 
Legloges i. (1570) Aj, Some in Satyres against vices dare 
carpe.) 1548 Sond Fohn-Nobady in Strype Cranmer (1694) 
App. 139 ‘They will currishly carp. 156z ‘T. Norton Cale 
win's Inst, 1. xiii, (1634) 49 Servetto carpeth, that God did 
beare the person of an Angell. x65 Dicces Compl, Art 
éass..377 The King .. carpeth upon the marriage. a 26977 
Barrow Sev, Afatice of Soc., Incarping and harshly cen- 
suring .. their neighbours. 1785 Burns and Zp. Laprath, 
Neer grudge an’ carp, Tho’ fortune use you hard an’ sharp, 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. xv. 386 The bulk of 
soctety did not assemble to carp and to cavil. 

b.. Const. a?,, ‘ , 

1586 ‘Tuvnne Contin. Holinshed Pref., Curioustie carping 
at my _barrennes in writing, x794 Bure Corr. 1V. 235 
That faction and malice may not be able to carp at it. 
1879 M. Arnotp Falkland Mixed Ess. 207 We will not 
carp at this great writer, 

+ 6. ¢rans. To find fault with, reprchend, take 
exception to. Obs. . : 

15go Cranmer Sacrament 100 a, Whiche my saiyng divers 
ignorant persones .. did carpe and reprehende. 1582 N. 
T. (Rhem.) Luke vii. warg., The Pharisees did alwaies 
carpe Christ, x98 Grenewey Tacitus Ann, v. ii. (1622) 117 


Couertly carping the Consull Fufius.. r605 Campen Zev, - 


(1637) 230 Carping whatsoever hath been done or said 
-heretofore, , 1678 R.-Barcray Afgol. Quakers. iti, § vii. 87 
Our Adversaries shail have nothing from thence to carp. 
+7. dutr. (2?) To censure ; tojudge, discriminate. 
xox Troub. Raigne K. ohn (1611) 2x Any one. that’ 
knoweth how to carpe, Will scarcely iudge us both one 
countrey borne. ‘oe : on 4 
+8. (?) To'contend, fight. Ods. vare. - 
1535 Stewart, Crovt, Scot. I. 606 With brandis bricht that 
scherand wer and scharp So cruellie togidder did tha carp. 


4] Associated with Cank, q: v. Soe 

¢x463 Chevy Chace u. 135 Tivydale may carpe off care. 
xgea World & Child in Hack ~Dodsley 1 267 liver he is 
Carping of care. 1670°G. H, Hist. Cardinals 1. 11.49 Poor 
drudgeing. . Priests that carp and moyl all day long. 2702 
as. caceehrest: gt2 Carping for the unprofitable goods of 
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Caxrp, v.2 [Pad. L. carpére to pluck, card.] 
(See quot.) Hence Carper, Carping.vd/. sb, - 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 202 The business to which chil- 
dren are first put in iness.is carping; that is, pre- 
paring thistle-teasels for the workman, who fits them into 
the rods and handles for dressing the cloth, ‘The little 
carpers sit at this easy work. -. ‘ . 
+ Carpa‘cious, z. Obs. rave—.  [f. Lat. car- 


| pére, taken in sense of Eng. Carp: after /oguacious, 


rapacious, etc.: see-actous.] Given to carping. 

1574 R. Scor “op Gard, (1578) 62 Corrupt and hastye 
Judges..carpacious Controllers, and..impudent Scoffers. 

Carpal (kaspal),@. Anat, [ad. mod.L. car- 
pélis, £. carpus wrist.] Of or pertaining to the 
Carpus or wrist. : 

1743 Bevan in Phil. Trans. XLII. 489 Several Anchy- 
losses's formed in the small Joints, viz. carpal and meta. 
carpal Bones. 1840 G. ELtis Anat, 402 The posterior 
carpal artery is very small, 1800 Mfed. Frul. WV. 416 The 
articulation between the carpaland metacarpal bones. 1856 
Yarret. Hist. Birds I. 390 From the carpal joint to the 
end of the wing, e ne 

b. sb. pi.=Carpal bones. 


1855 Owen Shel, & Teeth 15 The row of short bonesjoined 
with these arethe ‘ carpals’. 7 


Carpar, -are, obs. f, CARPER. 

Carpel (kiupél). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. napr-és 
fruit, on type of mod.L. dim. *carpellum ; see -EL, 
and cf. F. carpelle.} One of the divisions or cells 
of 2 compound pistil or fruit; or the single cell of 
which a simple pistil or fruit consists. 

(x827 Duna Monogr. des Anonacées 13 1! serait utile et 
commode d’avoir un mot particulier pour exprimer dans un 
fruit multiple, le fruie partiel résultant de chaque ovaire 
féconde et développé ; je propose ici celui de carpelle, car- 
Pellum,| 1835 Linpiey Jatrod. Bot, (1848) 1, 372 Carpels 
are modified leaves. 1869 Grav Bot. § 547 It is convenient 
to have a name which ll designate a single pistil-leaf, 
whether occurring as a distinct simple pistil, or as an ele- 
ment ofa compound pistil. For this purpose the name of 
Carpel has been devised. 188: G. ALLEN in Knowledge 
No. 4. 65 A littlecentral boss or cushion, supporting several 
carpels or unripe fruitlets. 

+Carpell Obs. rare—', 

3593 Peete Etu. J (1829) 155 ‘God save her grace, & 
give our young prince [Edw,. I) a carpell in their kind.’ 

Carpellary (ka-zpéliri), a. Bot. [f. CaARPEL; 
see -any, and cf. F. carfellaire.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a el. 

3830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 216 The two carpellary 
leaves of which the fruit is formed, 1835 —~ Jutrod. Bot. 


(1848) I. 372 The carpellary theory of structure, 

+ Carpencloth, carpynucloth. Ods. [Cf 
carpent obs. f. Carpet.] Probably carpet-cloth ; 
table-cloth or bed-covering of carpet. 

1577 Wills § Inv. N. C. (1835) 1, 414, Beddinge, iij car. 
penclothes of tappestarye iiij/, xs.—iiij grene carpynclothes, 

+ Carpenel, Ods. Some kind of fabric; ? = 
CaRPMEAL. : 

1523 Act 14 § 15 Hen. VIII, xi, Chothes called carpenel 
whites, commonly made for lining of hosen, 

Carpent (kitpént), vw vere. f[ad. med. L. 
carpent-are to cut or make asa carpenter; cf. F. 
charpenter, in the senses here given.] ¢rans. To 
make as a carpenter; fs to put together, con- 
struct mechanically. Hence Ca-rpented J#/. a. 

1623 Favine Theat. Jfon, 11. xii. apr Extended upon-the 
Crosse, made and carpented of Oake. 1878 T. Sinciair 
Mount 75 With carpented ‘ Columbiads’, unfortunately he 
{Poe] condemned poetry not founded at all on the tour de 
force plan of little ambitious prosaic spirits. 

Carpent(e, obs. (erroneous) f. CARPET. 

+Carpentage. Obs. [f. CaRPENT + -AGE.] 
Carpenter's work; carpentry. 

1660 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Barckoener, a certaine Beame 
ofcarpentage. . 

Carpentarie, -ary, obs. f. Canventry. 

+ Carpentaries. Obs. perth. pl. ofcarpentarie, 
-ary, as a variant form of Canrenrer ; perh. for 
carpentaris, pl. of form carfentar: see -AR 2, ‘ 

1486 Bh. St. Albans, Her. £j b, Carpentaries and makeris 
of howses, : ee : 

Carpenter (ka:1pénto:), 5%. Forms: 3 car- 
penter, (4 carpunter, 5 -pentour, -pynter, 
6 -pintor, (Sc.) charpenteir). f[a. Anglol'r. cav- 
penter, ONT. carpentter (F. charpentier = Pr. 
carpentier, Sp. carpentero, It. carpentiero):—Iate, 
L. carpentéri-us originally ‘ carriage-maker’, f. 
carpent-um two-wheeled chariot, wagon. ~ ; 

L. carfent-um was app. a. OCelt.: *carfentom, whence 
Olr. carpat, mod. Ir, Ka Gael. carbad carriage, chariot, 
litter, bier; 
Isidore xtx. xix. 2 says ‘ Lignarius generaliter-ligni opifex 
appellatur, Carpentarius speciale nomen est. Carpentum 
enim solum facit.] - * ‘ 


i.:* An. artificer in wood’ (J.); as distinguished: 


from a joiner, cabinct-maker, etc., one who does 


_the heavier and stronger work in wood, as the‘ 


framework of houses, ships,-ete. ~ -- 
¢ 1325 Coer de L. 5934 My fadyr nias mason, ne carpen- 
tere, 1387 Trevisa Sah aby (Rolls) II. 367 Of Dedalus be 


carpunter, @ 1400 Lee, Kood (1871) 30 pat holi tre was fairest- 


po..pe carpenters it let[e]adoun. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1597 
Carpentours, cotclers, coucheours fyn. x495 Act 1x Hen. 


VU, xxii. § x A maister Ship Carpenter. .havyng men undre- 
hym. 2848 Compl, Scot, 1o Ane merchant, ane cordinar, 


rob, related to OCelt, *carz-or3 see Car: 
- Blac 


CARPENTRY, 


charpenteir, 3364 Butteyn Dialogue (1886) 8 Suche Car- 
penter, suche chips.. 1567 Drant Horace Ef, xiv, The 
carpintordothe grudge. x6rr Biste Jfark: vi. 3 Is not this 
the carpenter, the sonne of Mary? 1665-9 BoyLe Occas, 
Reft, (1675) 376 Like the Carpenters that toyl'd to build the 
Ark to save Noah from the Deluge, themselves perisht in. 
2835 Miss Murrorp in L’Estrange Life ILI. iii. 3x Captain 
Gore is. .a capital working carpenter, 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven, (1874) 1. App. 38x The tride which of all manual trades 
has been most honoured ; be for once 2 carpenter, 

2. fig. of. ‘builder, constructor! : 
2393 Lanai. P. Pe. B, x. 4x0 Carpenters vnder criste hol 
kirke to make. x597 aud Pt. Return fr. Pernass. w. ii 
.1722 The chiefe Carpenter of Sonets. . re 
8. Naut. ‘An officer appointed to examine and 
keep in order the hull of a wooden ship, and all 
her appurtenances’ (Smyth Sai/or's Word:0k.). 

Hence carpenter's crew, mate, yeontan, ete. ~ 

1627 Caer. Surman Seaman's Gram. viii. 35 The Carpenter 
and his Mate. 1708 Royal Procl. 20 May in Lond. Gaz. 
No.4440/t Trumpeters, Quarter-Gunners, Carpenters Crews.” 
2753 Cuambers Cyed. Sup. s.v., The carpenter has a mate 
under him, and a crew or gang to command on necessary 
occasions. 1833 Marrvar /. Simfle xvii, The captain.. 
sent for Mr. Muddle, the Carpenter. 

4, Short for carpenter-ant, carpenter-bee, etc. 

3883 Kuowledge 13 July 20/: [One species of tree-ants} 
bore into the trunk of the tree itself, by reason of which .; 
they are designated pee : 

5. attrib. and Comb., as carpenter-fashion, -shop, 
-theory. In possessive case, frequently designating 
varieties of tools and instruments specially used by 
carpenters, as carpenter's axe, chisel, clamp, gauge, 
level, plane, square, etc. Carpenter-ant (see 4); 
earpenter-bee, a genus of solitary bees, Vylocopa, 
the females of which excavate cells in decaying 
wood in which to deposit their eggs ; + carpenter- 
grass, common Yarrow, Achillea . Mfillefolium ; 
carpenter’s herb, common Self-heal, Prunella 
wulgaris; erroneously, bugle and yarrow; car- 
penter’s measure, tonnage as measured by the 
cubic foot; carpenter’s or carpenter-scene 
(Zheat.), &. a scene introduced on the front of the 
stage to give the stage-carpenters time to arrange 
complicated scenery behind for the next act; b. 
the painted scene which forms the background of 
this, and shuts off the part of the stage behind, 
where the stage-carpenters are at work.” . 

2844 Penny Cycl. XXII. 635/1 The wings of the..*car- 
penter-bees are most frequently black, with a fine purple or 
violet gloss. ey ease Athan, xii, (1858) 102 The idea of 
the universe as a building which .. God_put up *carpenter. 
fashion, x26 Gé, Herdall (Britten & H.) In some places 
is called *Carpenter-grasse, it is good to reioyne, and soudre 
woundes, 1578 Lyte Dodocns 1. xc. 133 Brunella, in English 
Prunell, *Carpenters herbe, Self heale & Hooke heale, 2612 
Coracr., Herve au charpentier..Carpenters-hearbe, Sickle- 
worte, Hooke-heale, Selfe-heale. 1737 Ozett Kadelais(1807) 
Il. x19 He shoutd go scarch for some millefoil, Sonicponty 
called thecarpenter's herb: 1861 Miss Pratt Flower, Pi, IV. 
176, 768 Phil, Trans, LVII. 312 Secured ina tube from 
the wind, in the manner of “carpenters levels. 1756 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) 11. 147 A bounty of ten shillings 
aton..of*Carpenter’s measure, 1860 Corwhilt Mag. Dec. 
750 (Hoppe) The dialogue of a front-scene (known techni- 
cally as a “carpenter's scence) when Pig play requires a 
complicated view to be arranged behind it, 1864 Athenaum 
No. 1928, 506/2 Carpenter-scenes, 1874 Graphic 31 Jan. . 
111/2 A Carpenter's Scene is gencrally a flat in the first 
grooves consisting of some murky picture or other. 1882 
Freeman in Lougit, Mag, 1, 88‘ Barber-shop’, ‘*carpenter- 
shop'.. x Hoime Armoury ut, ix. § 13 A Joyners 
Rule..and a *Carpenters Square. 1862 H. Svexcer First 

Prine. 1. v. § 33 (1875) 120 He declines to accept the *car- 
penter theory of creation as the most worthy, : 
Carpenter, v. [f. prec.] 


>, 


intr. To do carpenter's work. ¢rans. To make 
by ‘carpentry; to do carpenter's work; to put 
together mechanically, F ‘ 
-ex81g Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) 1. xi. 301 He drew, 
he varnished,.he carpentered. 1861 Sat, Hew. -7 Dec, 582 
The man who ploughs orcarpenters sees a satisfactory fruit 
of his labours, : 

Hence Ca‘rpentered 2f/, a, Carpentering 
whl. sb. (also attrib.). 

1837 Cantyte Fr, Rev. 1, ww. dil. (D.) The Salle des Menus 
is all new carpentered. 1838 Dickens O, Svvisé lit, Here 
he took to gardening, planting, fishing, carpentering. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine vii, He succeeded to. the carpenter> 
ing business.’ 1844 W.'G. Wines in Padé Madi G. 28 July 
4/x A playwright may take a month..and only produce a 
carpentered thing at last, 1884 Brack Fad, Shacks. xxviii, 
She even tried her hand at carpentering, “ 

Carpentership. . [see -sir.]’ The art or 
occupation of a cag oi i fig. workmanship, 

-1§74 Wituats 30 Carpentership, architectura. 1885 
hu, Afag. July 98/2 One man gave up his carpentership. . 
Carpentry (ki-xpéntri). Also 4 carpentarie. 


 [a. ONF. carpenterie =F. charpenteric (=Pr. car- 


pentaria, Sp. carpinteria):— L. carpentiria (se. 
Jabrica) carriage-maker's workshop: cf. -ny.] _, 
1..-The trade or art of .a carpenter; the art-of 
cutting, working, and joining timber into structures. 
1377 Lani. P. P2. B. x. 178 Tooles of carpentrie, 1382 
Weir £x. xxxv. 33 Werkis of carpentarye, 1523 Lp. BER- 
ners Foiss, 1, cxx. 144 Two connyng men maisters in car- 
“pentre. 1586 Ferne Silas. Gentrie 72 Carpentarie..dealeth 
with wood. 1677 Moxon Jfech, Exerc, (1703) 117 Ithad been 
more proper for me in.these Exercises to have introduced 


CARPER. 


Carpentry before Joinery. 1836 Emerson Nature, Spirit. 
‘Whs, (Bohn) IT. 166 Tdenlisin & a hypothesis to account for 
nature by other principles than those of carpentry and 
chemistry. 1873 Roorxce Cieil Engineer. 1. iii. § 242 
-Carpentry is the art of combining pieces of ‘Timber for the 
‘support of any considerable weight or pressure, 

., Timber-work constructed by the carpenter ; 
*an assemblage of pieces of timber connected by 
framing, or letting them into each other, as are the 


pieces of a roof, floor, centre, etc.’ (Gwilt). 

1558 Fardle Facions 1, iv. 46 The chiefe citie. .stondeth 
not by building of masonrie, & carpentrie as ours. 6x6 
Markuam County. Farut_333 Borne vp with carpentrie or 
frames of timber, 1770 Frannum Let?, Wks. 1840 VI. 335 
‘The carpentry of the roof. .is sheeted or covered with deals. 
1865 Cartyie Fredk, Gt, vit. iii, Solid well-painted carpentry. 
_ 3. attrib. 

* 2950 Beawes Lex Mercat, (1732) 832 Carpentry Wood .. 
brought here from Lower axony. 19796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 542 The inward carpentry-work. 

Carper } (kaspez). [f. Carr v.+-zR 1] One 
who carps. ta. A talker, prattler. Ods. b. A 
fault-finder, a caviller, a captious critic. 
er4go Promp. Paru 62 Compate, (abalator, garulator. 
1547 Reconne Fudic. Ur. Aiib, The besye brabling of 
curyouse carpers, 1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (1841) 36 Every 
Duns will bee a carper, rg: J. Betn Hadidon's Answ. 
Osor, 50x A carper of other mens faultes. 16538 A, Fox 
Wurte Surg. Ep, Ded, 9 He will meet with very many 
Carpers and Cavilers, 2666 J. Smith Old Age (1752) 51 
That audacious carper at the works of God. 1868 Brown. 
ING ame § Bd, vin, r007 Carpers abound in this misjudging 
world. 5 

Caxper 2. One who prepares teasels: see 
Canp v.4 

+Carpese. Obs. rare—. [a. 16th c. F. carpase, 
ad, L. carfasum, a, Gr. eépracov.] A plant with 
narcotic juice mentioned by ancient authors. 

1g98 Sytvester De Bartas u. 1. uw. 16x The stifning 
Carpese, th’ eyes—foe Hemlock stinking. [z6xx Corcr., 
Cargase.} 

Carpet (ka-1pét), sd. Also 4 karpete, (6 car- 
pente}, 5-6 carpette, -pyte, 6 carpett, -pete, 
6-7 carpit. [ME. carpete, varying with carpette, 
and in 16the carey 3 from F. or med.L., and 
this from It. OF. had carpite (13th c.), sort of 
coarse cloth (mod, F. cargedfe rug, small (Turkish) 
carpet is app. from Eng.). Med.L. had carfita, 
carpeia, explained by Carpentier in Du Cange as 
‘a kind of villose or thickish cloth, and a garment 
of that cloth’; also carpetta. Florio has It. 
carpetta ‘a carpet for a table’; mod. Ital. dicts. 
carpita a, coarse et ; La Crusca says ‘a coarse 
hanging for a table, made of rough woollen mate- 
tials, and of patches, of motley colours’, 

Carpita is etymologically identical with F. charpie (Pic. 
carpie, Latinized carpia 13th c.) lint (for surgical purposes) 
procured by the unravelling of old linen,’ the pa. pple. fem. 
of OF, chariv to card wool, to unravel cloth & reduce itto 
threads, to tear to shreds, corresp, to It, cazfire, pa. pple. 
carpito, representing (with change of conjugation) L. car- 
pere to ) Pick, pluck, tear, pull in pieces, The name 
carpita may have been originally given to a fabric formed 
of unravelled cloth, or of shreds of cloth patched together. 
The variants carpeta, carpetia also occur in later med.L., 
doubtless from Italian cavfetfa, which assumes the form of 
a diminutive.] 

I. As a simple sb. 

{In med. Lat, use, ‘A kind of villose or thickish cloth, and 
a‘garment of that cloth’. Carpentier cites, ster alia, 

tagx Carmelite Rule, Habeat unusquisque frater unam 
Carpitam) quod est nostra Religionis signum, non de petiis 

“consutam sed contextam {a carpet which is the distinctive 
dress of our order, not sewed together of pieces (or patches) 
but woven together}. Unam carpitam de panno serico 
velluto [a carpet of silk velvet cloth}, 

+1. A thick fabric, commonly of wool, used to 
cover tables, beds, etc.; a table-cloth. Ods. 

1345 Sacrist’s Roll Lichfield Cathed. (Derbysh. Archzol, 
Trazs,) 9 Item unus pannus qui vocatur Karpete. 1434 in 
Rogers Agric. & Prices IV. 57%. x513 BR, Keruynge in 
Babvees Bk, 283 Laye carpentes about thebedde. xs27 /nv. 
Sir H, Guildford's Goods (MS.), A carpet of grene cloth for 
a lytill foulding table. x563 Foxe A. & M.an. 1555 Oct., The 
carpet or cloth, which lay upon the table whereat M. Ridley 
stood, was remoued. x64z Futter Holy & Prof St. w. % 
287 A Communion-table will not catch cold with wanting a 
Tich carpet. 702 Lovd, Gaz, No. 3851/; One green Cloth 
Carpet, with a small Fringe round it, for the Communion 
Table. sgaz-gz Cuamsers Cycl., Carpet, a sort of covering 
+eto be spread on a table, trunk, an estrade, or even'a 
passage, or floor. 1728 Newton Chronol. Antended, To 
adorn their beds and tables with rich furniture and carpets, 

. b. On the carpet (i.e. of the council table) : 
under consideration or discussion. [cf. F. sz de 
-tapis.| : 

1726 Woorow Corr. (1843) ILI. 255 The great cry made for 
the people's powers in election. wich is the pay now upon 
the carpet. 1734 Nontn Lives Pref, 2x These three 
brothers, whosé lives are upon the carpet’ before me. = 7 73 
R. Graves Spirit, Quzzx.x, xi. (D.) He. .contrived to bring 
another subject upon the carpet. 1800 Weems Washington 
xii, {x897) 387 A question of importance being on‘ the carpet. 
3855 MotLey Dutch Rep. w. iii. (1866) 664. ars 

. A similar fabric, generally worked in a pattertt 
of divers colours, used to spread: on a floor or the 
ground, for standing, sitting, or kneeling ‘of, or 

{now usually) to cover a floor, or stair, Also the 

material, as-in ‘a piece of carpet’, 

. Vou, Ti, 
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1438-60 Lid: de Antig. Legib. ccvi, Duas vestes vocatas 
Carpette sternendas coram fontem ecclesiw. 14.. ATS. 
Addit. 6113f..1062 in Dom, Archit. III, 107, lij chambres 
of pleasaunee .. all the floures covered with carpettes. 
rgrz More Rich. JIT ys hy 49 On a carpit in a Ladies 
chamber, 1548 Hane Edw. JV, 234 (R.) A prelate, more 
mete for a ladyes carpet, than for an ecclesiasticall pulpet. 
xs80 Baret Ady. C 144 A carpet of Turky, Polyueta 
Dhrygia, 3682 Drypen Jfac F?. gt No Persian carpets 
spread th’ imperial way. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 289 P9 
‘The Dervise, laid down his Wallet, and spread his Carpet 
after the Manner of the Eastern Nations. 1839 tr. Lamar. 
tine’s Trav, Bast 155/1 [In] the mosques .. I found a small 
number of Turks, seated cross-legged, or kneeling on the 
carpets. 1861 Fror. NicutincaLe Nursing 61 A dirty 
carpet. .infects the [sick] room. 

b. Being, at first, chiefly a luxury of a lady's 
chamber, it became an attribute of luxury and effe- 
minacy (see esp. 6); also of the chamber, drawing 


room, or court, 14s opposed to the camp or field. 

rs8t Stywarp Jfart. Discip. To Rdr. 2 Whereby we maie 
not be reputed sleepers, or followers too much of the carpet. 
x630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 32 For the times began 
to be quick and active, and fitter for stronger motions, than 
those of the Carpet. Jéd. 40 They were of the Court and 
Carpet, not led by the genius of the Camp. 

te. Knight of the carpet: see quotations ; also 

=CARPET-KNIGHT, Obs. 

241847 in Strype Eccl, AZe+. U1. u. App. E, The Knights 
of the Carpet dubbed by the King on Shrove Tuesday. 
[These were evidently Azights Bachelors; the list follows 
that of the Knights of the Bath made at same time.) 
1586 Ferne Bias, Genivie 105 A Knight .. may be dubbed 
-.in the time of peace vpon the Carpet .- he is called a 
Knight of the carpet, bycause that the King sitteth in his 
reguil chaire of estate and the Gentleman. .kneeleth before 
his Soueraigne vpon the carpet or cloth vsually spred .. for 
the Soueraignes footest 1630 Naunron Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 47 A worse Christian than he was, & a better knight 
of the carpet than he should be. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury 
1. 57/2 Knights of the Carpet, or Knights of the Green 
Cloth ; to distinguish them from Knights that are Dubbed 
as Soldiers are in the Field. 

da. 70 walk the carpet: said of a servant sum- 
moned before the master or mistress for a repri- 
mand. (Cf. CARPET v. 4.) 

x23 Gaur E£ntail IL], xxix. 278 Making .. her servants 
* walk the carpet’. i 

3. fig. Applied to a covering or expanse, as of 
grass or flowers, resembling a carpet in smooth- 
ness, softness, or varied colouring. 

1593 Suaxs, Rich. 17, ut. iii. go Vpon the Grassie Carpet 
of this Plaine, 2670 Evetyn Diary 22 July, At either end 
of the towne, upon the very carpet w! the sports are 
celebrated. 19757 Dyer Jlcece 1. 26 They. .'The close-wov'n 
carpet graze. ¢ 1854 Srantey Stuai & Pad, ii. (1858) 122 The 
carpet of flowers. .on the bankes of the Chebar. 

4. Short for carfet-moth ; see 5. 

2856 R. Stern Pract. Hints 108 Those beautifully marked 
Geometrz: called ‘carpets’ by collectors, x89 Stainton 
Butterf. §& Moths 11. 73 In the month of May the ‘ Carpets’ 
enter on the scene, 1866 E, Newman Brit. Butter/. § 
Moths 64 The Satin Carpet ., the Ringed Carpet, 

II. In combination or attributively. 

5. Comb. a. attributive ( i to a carpet, 


or made of carpet), as carpet-cloth, -shoe, -web, 


-work; b. objective, as carpet-beater, -beating, 


dusting, -maker, -plauner; c. instrumental, as 
carpet-covered adj.; . similative (resembling a 
carpet of smooth turf), as + carfet-grass, 
+ ground, +-hill, +-walk, +-way; also carpet- 
sniooth, -woven adjs. combs. as ecarpet- 
bed. (Gardening), a bed in which dwarf foliage- 
plants of different colours are arranged so as to 
form a pattern like that of a carpet; 80 carpet- 
bedding, -garden; carpet-broom, -brush, one 
‘used for sweeping a carpet; carpet-danoe, a 
dance on the £, an informal dance (the carpet 
being taken up for dancing on great occasions) ; 
earpet-moth, a name for several species of Geo- 
meter moths, from their variegated colouring ; 
carpet-rod, a metal rod to keep a stair-carpet in 
its place, a stair-rod ; carpet-snake, a large Aus- 
tralian snake (A/ovelia variegata) with variegated 
skin; see also quot. from Whitworth; carpet- 
weed, the genus Mollugo (N. O. Caryophyllacex). 
see also CARPET-BAG, -KNIGHT. 

2836-7 Dickens S#. Bos (28: A jobbing-man—*car- 

ae beser and so forth. Me Ped Mahe 7 Spe. 4/¢ The 

‘carpet beds’, where some intricate pattern is worked out 
ina variety of colours, Here no flower is allowed, the effect 
being duc entirély to the colours of the leaves. * x615 
Churchw. Acc. Gt. Wigstone, Leicestersh. (Nichols 1797) 
149 New *Carpet-cloth for the communion table, 283571, 
Hoone. Gurney I. v.84 Hard *carpet-covered benches, x86 
T. Peacock Gryli Gr. xxiii. 198 On these occasions, it was 
of course a *carpet-dance. 1865 Dickens Jfut. Fo. (Hoppe), 
A well-conducted automaton to come and play quadrilles 
for a carpet-dance. 1786 Mrs. Carperwoop ¥ru/, (1884) 
26 Fine *carpet-grass. N. Cox Gentl, Reereat. v. 
(1706) 30 He will tread as boldly on Stones as on “Carpet- 
ground, x759 Dizwortn Poge x. ambling muse ran- 
ning on a carpet-ground. 1732 Murs,. Penparves in Jf7s. 
Delauey's Antobiog (1861) I. 376 This house lies on the top 
ofa *carpet hill. ¢ sb00 Cocke Lorell's . (1843)9 Broudercrs, 
«sand “carpyte makers. 1863 Trarrorp World ix Ch. I. 
go Another corridor .. reduced upholsterers and “carpet 
eey to despair, 1848 THackeray Van, Fair iii, She 


looked for one instant_in his face, and then down at the 


CARPET-BAGGER. 


*carpet rods. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Lost Bower xviii, 
*Carpet-smooth with grass and moss, 2863 Woon Nat, 
Hist, IIT. 113 The Diamond Snake. .fand] The *Carpet 
Snake .. are varinble in their colouring. 1864 Glasgow 
Herald 12 Apr, An enormous carpet snake which .. was 
found to measure 12 feet 6 inches in length, 1885 G.C. Wutr- 
wort Azglo-[nd, Dict,, Carpet snake. Loosely applied to 
any kind of snake found in a dwelling house, other than a 
cobra or a dhiman..most commonly the /ycodon aulicus. 
1664 Evetyn Kai, Hort. (1729) 201 Mow *Carpet-walks. 
1664 H, More A7/yst. nig. 549 To keep rank and file. .not 
to break order though all be not *Carpet-way. a 1668 
Crevetann The Times 31 We .. Must not expect a Carpet 
way. 1884 Brownine Ferishtah 128 A *carpet-web I saw 
once leave the loom, x6xx W. Barusten A{tven: (1876) 82 
All the floore with *Carpet-worke was strawn., 18:6 JANE 
Austen Lona. x. 72 If 1 give up music, I shall take up 
carpet-work, 31768 Tucker Lt. Nad. (3852) Il, 414 ‘The 
*corpet-woven grass that beautifics our lawns, 

6. attrib. and Comb, arising out of sense 2 b, a8 


' carpet-consideration, courtship, friend, gentry, toy ; 


+ carpet-man, + carpet-monger, one who fre- 
quents ladies’ boudoirs or carpeted chambers, one 
who deals in ‘carpet-trade’; + carpet-trade, the 
occupations and amusements of the chamber or 
boudoir. Also CARPET-KNIGHT (q, v.), and many 
appellations akin to it (in which caret implies 
haunting the chamber or boudoir), as carpet captain, 
champion (champion of the dames), coward, peer, 
shield, squire (=squire of dames‘, or modelled 
on it (with the sense of dilettantism, shirking of 
practical work, difficulty, or danger), as cavfet geo- 
logist, poet, soldier, ete. 

1848 Hatt Chron. (1809) 133 Like a *Carpet enpitaine he 
+. removed his Campe & fled to Crespy, 1623 Cockenam 
tt, Paris, a Carpet Captaine, rather than a Warrlour. 1600 
Fairrax. Tasso xvi. xxxii. 286 A *Carpet champion for a 
wanton dame, 1602 Snans. 7wed. NV. n.iv. 258 Heis knight 
dubb'd with vnhatch’d Rapier, and on “carpet considera- 
tion. 1636 Massincer Bash/. Lov. 1. i, You are not to be 
won By carpet-courtship, but thesword. 1605 Play Stueley 
in Sch. Shaks. (1878) 201, I am a soldier And hate the name 
of ape orate, 21616 Beaum. & Fu. Valent, w. ii, 
Have I lived Only to be a *carpet-friend, for pleasure? 
1871 Fortescue Forest of Hist, 153b, The daintie coward 
and *carpette man. 1599 Nase Lent, Sinffe Ded., Any 
other ‘carpet-munger or primerose knight of Primero. rg92 
— P. Pentlesse (N.) The. .insinuating curtesie of a ‘carpet. 
peere. 1854 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Poet. & dinag, 
Vks. (Bohn) 11]. 167 Your *carpet poets, who are content 
to amuse, 31869 Rawiinson duc. Hist, 470 No *carpet 
soldiers, but hardy troops. 1605 Play Qrete in Sch. 
Shaks, (1878) 188, I shall be thought .. a coward, A sleepy 
dormouse, and a “carpet squire. 1660 WaTeRnouse Arms 
& Arm. 68 Adorned with rich Clothes, precious Jewels, and 
"Carpet toyes. zg8r Ricn Favew, Adilit. Profess, (N.) 
This noble duke had no maner of skill in carpet-trade. 

b. Sometimes pouaine into an adjective : 

@ 1639 Warp Ser, rg (D.) Our strait-buttoned, carpet, 
and effeminate gentry. 2884 S¢. Fasmes's Gas. 20 Apr. 4'‘The 
carpet markmanship which is the special fruit of Wimbledon. 

Garpet (ki-pet), 2. [ft prec, sb.) 

1. trans. To cover or spread with a carpet. 
Hence Carpeted f//. a. 

@ 3626 Bacon New Atl, A fair Chamber richly hanged 
and carpeted under Foot. 18x Lert. /r. Engl. I. xiv, 161 
The room is carpeted. 1849 C. Bronte Shirdey x. 142 She 
noiselessly Prag ..the carpeted floor, 1860 Emerson Cond, 
Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 348 A sumptuous ship has 
floored and carpeted for him the stormy Atlantic. 

2. éransf. To cover or strew as with a carpet. 

1728 Ramsay Ep. Somerville, These delightful flowers, 
Which t the poetic fields. 1817 J. F. Pennre Royad 
Minstr. v. 339 The yellow leaves ‘That carpet autumn’s 
groves. 1865 Gosse Land and Sea (1874) 216 Clumps of 
pale primroses are carpeting the hollows. , 

3. To place on a carpet. vare. (Cf. pillow.) 

x8ar Byron Fan ut. lxvii, Haidee and Juan carpeted their 
feet On crimson satin. 

4, colfog. To call (a servant) into the parlour, 
eic., to be reprimanded ; to reprimand, ‘ call over 


the coals’, (Cf. Carrsr sd. 2d.) 

1840 H. Cockton Val. Vox xii, They had done nothing! 
Why were the ted? 1892 Daily News 23 Sept., 
When they {Colonel Burnaby and Captain Annesley] were 
‘carpeted’ (by the Jockey Club] to account for the sus- 
picious running of the mare Tarragona with Michel Grove. 

Ca:rpet-ba'g. A travelling bag, properly one 
made of carpet. 

1844 DisrakEt Coningsby 1, v. (R.) Coningsby .. had lost 
the key of his carpet-bag. 1858 Hawrnorne #7 ¢ Jt. 
Frils. (1872) I. 1 Our dozen trunks and half-dozen carpet- 
ae being already packed and labelled. 

. attrib, as in carpet-bag adventurer, govern 
ment, rule (U.S. slang): see next. 

1874 Frascr’s Mag. Aug. 155 The double curse of negro 
and carpet-bag rule, 1878 4. Amer, Rev. CXAXVIL 379 A 
ring composed of carpet-bag adventurers. 1886 Dicey Lzed, 
Case agst. Honte Rule 108 The so-called Carpet Bag Go- 
vernments, that is .. the rule of Northern adventurers who 
were kept in office throughout the South by the Negro Vote. 

Carpet-ba‘gger. U.S. Political slang. [E. 
CaRPEt-BAG + -ER.] Ascomful appellation applied, 
after the American Civil War of 1861-5, to im- 
migrants from the Northern into the Southern 
States, whose ‘ property qualification’ consisted 
merely of the contents of the carpet-bag which 
théy had brought with them. Hence, applied op- 
probriously to all Northemers who went south and 
tried, by the Negro vote or otherwise, to_ obtain 
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political influence ; and generally to any one inter- 
fering with the politics of a locality with which 
he is thought to, have no‘ permanent or genuine 
connexion. ie 

Hence Carpet-baggery, Carpet-ba'ggism.- 

-1868 Daily News 18 Sept., All ‘ carpetbaggers’ and ‘scala- 
‘wags’-are whites. The carpet baggers are immigrants from 
the North who have thrawn themselves into local politics, 
and through their influence with the negroes obtained office. 
1872 Spectator 21 Sept. 1194 At the elections which took place 
in June, 1868, ‘ Carpethogeers. and other adventurers who 
put themselves forward as the friends of the freedmen were 
everywhere successfil. 2880 Gen. Grant in New York 
Her, 26 Oct., See the prosperity and the thrift that has 
been brought to these new States by these carpet baggers ! 
188: Philada, Record No. 3459. 2 The ‘solid south" is a 
protest against carpetbagism..in the form of Northern men 
going down in person to take charge of Southern politics. 
1884 Adidnor (Dakota) Teller 30 July, To abolish this in- 
famous system of territorial carpet-baggery and to require 
all appointees to territorial offices to have been two years 
residents of the territory, Jfod. Aug. Newsp. The electors 
have preferred the local manto a carpetebagger from London. 

Carpeting (ki-upétin), 56 [f Carrer sd. or 
U. + ING I, 

1, The action of covering (as) with carpet. 

2. Material for carpets. 

1806-7 J, Beresrorp Miseries Hum, Life ii. ix, This [is} 
carpeting compared with what follows. 2813 L. Hunt in 
Examiner aa Feb, 114/¢ Matting and carpeting have done 
much for the stone floor, 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 139 
In Wilton carpeting, there is both a linen warp and a 
worsted warp. 2 : 

3. transp A carpet-like covering. 

1883 Century Mag. Dec. 174/1 Its rich carpeting of wild 
flowers, 1885 S, O. Jewert March Island xiv, The frayed 
whitish carpeting of their last year’s leaves, 


4, See Carper v. 4. 

Mod. collog, ‘She received from her mistress a thorough 
good carpeting.” 

Carpet - knight. [f. Carper sd. 2b + 


Kyicut.] Originally, perhaps = Knight of the 
Carpet (see CARPET 2c) ; but, usually, 2 contempt- 
uous term fora knight whose achievements belong 
to ‘the carpet’ (i.e. the lady’s boudoir, or car- 
peted chamber) instead of to the field of battle ; 
a stay-at-home soldier. In modern use with less 
reference to the lady's boudoir, and more to the 
drawing-room with its avoidance of practical work. 

1976 Wnetstone Rock of Regard 55 He consults with 
cane knights about curious masks. 1580 H. Girrorp 
Gilloflowers (1875) 85 Yee curious Carpet knights that 
spend the time in sport & play. 1580 Banet «lé. B 956 

hose which serue abhominable and filthy idlenesse, and as 
we vse to call them carpet knightes. 61x Corar. s. v. 
Couchette, Mignon de couchette, a Carpet-Knight, one that 
euer loues to be in womens chambers. 162x Burton Azaé. 
Mel, 1, ii. uw. it, (1651) 75 As much valor is to_be found in 
feasting, as in fighting, and some of our City Captains and 
Carpet Knights will make this good. 17r9 D’Urrey Pills 
(1872) [V. 276 Brave Carpet Knights in Cupid’s fights. 
3810 Scort Lady of L. v. xiv, 1..hold your valour light As 
that of some vain carpet-knight. x860 A, L, Winpson 
Ethica vi, 297 Their authors had been no carpet-knights, 
but had lived and acted the lives of their heroes, 

Ca‘rpetless, a. Without a carpet. 

1833 Mraser’s Mag. X11. 631 In spite of carpetless floors, 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xiv. (C. D. ed.) roa The common 
stairs of this mansion were bare and carpetless. 

Carpholite (ka1ffleit). Adi. [Ger. karpho- 
“ith (Wemer 1819), £ Gr. «dppos straw + Al@os 
stone.] A hydrous silicate of alumina and man- 
ganese, occurring in silky fibres of a straw-yellow 
colour, in the tin mines of Schlackenwald. 

x844 Pairups J72, 18. 1868 Dana J/ix. 419. 

Carphology (karfp'lédzi). Azed. Also in L. 
form carphologia. 


Jan, 


Carphosi-derite, Min. [f. Gr. xappos straw 
++ oi8npos iron + -ITE.]- A hydrous sulphate of iron 
with sand and y occuiTing as 2 straw- 
coloured mineral, found in reniform masses and 
incrastations, in: Labrador. : 

318g0 Dana Alin, 452. : 
‘Garpid (ka-spid). Bot. ‘[In mod.L, carpidtm, 
dim, (on Gr. type) of «apzés fruit.] A synonym 
of Carper: ‘’’ 188 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401. 
-Carping (ka-spin), v7. sb. The action of the 
verb Carp: +2. Speaking or saying; speech, 
talk ;’ faculty of speech. Obs. - “y . Be 
“ex32g 2, Z, Allit. P. B. 1550 Sone so pe kynge. for 
his care carping my3t wynne. axqoo Relig. acto 
Thornton MS. (1867) 7 Ryghte sayeyng and carpyng of be 


wordes. .@ 1400 Cow, Afyst. (1841) 166 Suche a carpynge is 
unknowe. ae Pee 


~ ‘p. Censorions speech; cavilling, fault-finding, 
eaptious criticism. == > - : ee ; 

¢1400 Vivaine & Gaw. 127 This kenckarping of Syr Kay. 
1599 ‘SUAKS, JZvch Ado 1. i, 71 Such carping is not come 
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mendable. 1697-r712 Lustre Shor? Method cw: Deists, $6. 
it, All those little carpings. .that are made as to the passage 


* through the Red Sea. 1868 Nerrinsie Browning i. 49 


‘The alloy of harsh criticism, of ungrateful carping, - 

Carping, o4/. sb.2 The preparing of teasels: 
see CaBP v7.2 or 8 : 

Caxping, ///. a. That carps; fault-finding, 
censorious, captioas. 

xs8t Stoney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 48 Their carping dis- 
Prayse. c1xsgr Suaxs. x Hew. VJ, w. i. 90 With enuious 

tongue. 1730 Lp. Lanspowne 70 Mem, Waller 
zo No carping critic interrupts his praise. 2865 TroLLorE 
Belton Est. xi. 120 That carping spirit in which she had 
‘been wont to judge of his actions. 

] Confused with Carxine foi. a, 

zs80 T. Marsnate in Farr's S. P, (1845) 11, 312 With care 
pyng cares did call and crie. 13703 
Luke xii. 30 By our carping care. : ; 

Hence Ca‘rpingly adv., in a carping way. 

1579 J. Rocers (¢/t/e), An answer unto a wicked .. Libel 
made by Christopher Vitell.. ingly answering to certain 
points. 1577-86 Houmnsuep Chron. Srel, (1808) VI. 13 
jaroneh his procurement carpinglie published. 1955 in 

OHNSON. = 

Carpit(e, obs, form of Carrer, 

+Carples. Obs. vare~'. (? Cf. Carpet] 


x $37 Willof W, Walwyn Somerset Ho.) A carplese of olde 
wole, 


+Carpmeal, Carptmeal. Ods. [from Cart- 
mel on Morecambe Bay.] (See quot.) 

x610 Act7 Fas. J, xvi. § 2 All Cogware, Kendalles, course 
Cottons, and Carptmeales. .made within the said Counties 
of Cumberland and Westmerland, or within the said Townes 
and Parishes of Carptmeale, Hawkeshead, and Broughton, 
in the said Countie of Lancaster. 1677-1692 Cores, Casde- 
meals. 1704 Worse Dict. Rust, e¢ Urb. Cargmeals, a 
coarse kind of Cloth made in the North of England, and 
formerly mentioned. I know not whether the Name con- 
tinues still. 1799 Strutr Dress & Habits 11, 195. 

Carpo-!, combining form of Gr, xapzds, Can- 
pus, wrist, as in Carpocerite [Gr. «épas horn], 
Ca:xrpometaca'rpal a,, ‘ relating to the carpus and 
metacarpus’. Carpope'dal a, ‘relating to the 
hand and the foot’ (in carpopedal spasm ‘2, term 
applied to the local convulsions which affect the 
hands and feet of children’). Gaxpo'podite, 
‘the fifth basal joint of the hinder antenne of 
certain Arthro, * (Syd. Soc. Les.) 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv, Ax, vi, 314 To its inner portion 
the ischiocerite is ing a merocerite and car- 
pocesite. while the last segment, or procerite, consists of a 
long multi-articulate filament. 28: Tovp Cycl. Anat. 
II. 510 The carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb enjoysmotion 
forwards, backwards, inwards, and outward: 


ls. 2877 Roseats 
Handbk. Med, 1. pedal contractions. 1870 


Roiesron Anim, ‘Lit: The fifth ent is known as 
the Carpopodite. . i iia 

Caxpo- 2, combining form of Gr. xapwés fruit 
as in Ca‘rpogone, Carpogo'nium Zot. [cf. ar 
aa the female reproductive organ of Thal- 
lophytes which produces a sporocarp or spore- 
fruit; hence Gaxpogo'nial a, relating to the 
carpogonium. Caryo'phagous «. Zool. [Gr. 
-aryos eating), frnit-eating. Carpophore Bot.[Gr. 
-popos bearing, f, ¢»¢épey to bear], a prolongation 
of the axis of a flower, raising the pistil above the 
stamens, as in Geraniaceee and Umbelliferz ; also, 
in Thallophytes, the stall: of2 sporocarp or spore- 
fruit, Ca'rpophyli Zor, [Gr. puadoy leaf], ‘the 
modified leaf which by its folding produces a carpel’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), Ca‘rpospore Bot. (Gr. ondpos 
sowing, seed], in Thallophytes, the spore formed 
in a sporocarp or spore-fruit; hence Carpospo'rous 


@,, applied to Alge which produce sporocarps or’ 


spore-fruits with carpospores. - . 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 236 The female organ [of ‘Thallo- 
phytes] .. may be designated by the general term Carpo- 
gonium. /bid. 292 The truc fertile carpogonial branches. 
1839-47 Toop Cycd, Anat, WI. 302/1 ‘The Carpophagous 
Phalangers. 1870 Benteey Bor. 298 The axis is prolonged 
intheformofacolumellaorcarpophore, 1871 M. Cooxe Jusgi 
(1874) 168 A germelike tube, which, without originating a 
proper mycelium, develops at the expense of the nutritive 
material stored in the zygospore into a carpophore, or fruit- 


bearer, 1880 Grav Bot. Texi-bk. 401 Carfophyll, literally” 


fruit-leal; synonym of Carpel. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 267 

The coxpospores are here precisely like the ordinary non- 

sexual conidia, 1887 Nature ot Apr. 577/2 The carposporous 

forms of Alga. . | ¢ , 

Carpocra‘tian. A follower of Carpocrates 

of Alexandria (a.p. 120), who asserted the mor- 

tality of Christ’s body and the creation of ‘the 
world Os angels. Also }Caxpo-cratite. 

2583-7 T. Rocrrs 39 Art. (1607)65. 1677 Gitrin Dzmonol, 

(1867) 138 The filthy Carpocratians, who taught that men 

must sin and do the will of all the devils. 1882-3 ScntarF 

Relig. Encyel, 11, 80 The Antinomianism of the Carpo- 

cratinns. 1579 Futxe Con/it. Sanders 590 The Gnostikes 

and Carpoeratites haue Images painted in collours. 
‘Carpolite (kitpéleit). Also -lithe. [f Gr. 
sapro- fruit +Al8os ‘sone: see -LITE.] A fossil or 
petrified fruit. - 5 : 

‘ 84 Crate, Carfolite,, 85x Ricuanpson Geol. 196 Car- 
OE EHES. ars . 
Carpology (ka:pg'lddzi). [f Gr: xapzo- fruit 

st rAoyia: see -LOGY.] The part of botany. which 


orKiTt On VN, 7, 


CARRACK. 


ds concerned with the study of fruits. Hence 
Carpolo'gical z., Carpolo-gically adv., Caxpo’- 
logist. en ke : 

: 2806 £din. Rev. VIII. 66 Those botanists. are. aware of 
the necessity of the study of carpology. did. 67 A carpo- 
logical tour in France, England and Holland.. 1869 in Eze. 
Mech, 24 Dec. 370/2 Carpological specimens, 829 Cotr- 
BROOKE In Lrans. Lin. Soc. XU. (1822) 46 That eminent 
‘carpologist, < oa ope 

| Carpus (ki-upis). Ava. [mod.L. carpus, a. 
Gr. xaprés wrist.] The part of the skeleton which 
unites the hand to the fore-arm, consisting in the 
higher vertebrates of eight small bones, in birds 
of two. In man it forms the zvvist ; in the horse, 
the dzzee, he ; 

2679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 295 From the Carpus to the 
ead” of the middle finger. 1726 Monro Anat. (1741) 259 

The Hand is..divided into the ;, Metacarpus and 
Fingers. 1833 Sm C. Beri Hand (1834) 91 The carpus, 
forming fin the horse] what by a sort of license is called the 
knee, 1840 G. Exus Amat. 417 Other small arteries are 
given off to the carpus and hand. ¥ 

Carquan, Carquenet, obs. ff. Carcan, -Er. 
Carr} (kx). dial. [Old Northumbrian carr 

rock.] A rock: now especially applied to insulated 

rocks off the Northumbrian.and Paseo coasts. 

. 980 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 24 Se de setimbres hus his 

ha a, Mark xv. 46 Byrgen Bt wes geheawen 

ofcarre, 3856 Berwick Nat. Club V1. 223 Farne Islands 

—The Utt Carres, modemized into Out Carres, are not far 
from Monkshouse. : ; * 

Carr?2, car (ka1). decal. Also 4 Kerr,5 ker,6-7 
carre. [FromON. Cf. Da. her, der pool, pond 
(e. g. gade-kur village pond), Sw. dzvrr fen, morass, 
marsh, moor, Norw. 427, kjyexrr pool, marsh, wet 
copse, Icel, 47a77 copse-wood, brushwood, £ar7- 
myrv taarsh grown with brushwood.] 

1. A pond or pool; a bog or fen; now, usually, 
wet boggy ground; a meadow recovered by drain- 
ing from the, bog. sie 

¢2330R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14574 Sire Thadok, be 
erchebischop ofzork, He liuedein kerres, asdopbestork. 1538 
Lrrann J##, V. 53 This Fenne. .hath many Carres of Waters 
init. Jd, V. 122 There is a praty Car or Pole in Bishops 
Dale. 2556 Scotter Crt, Roll in E. Peacock NIV. Line. 
Gloss, (2. D. S.) s. v., Every inhabytant of Scotter shall put 
ther geyse inthe carre. 1614 Marknam Cheap Hus, (1623) 
46 Which pastures may be either high woods, commons, 
carres, or such like spacious pieces of ground, 1691 Ray 

nC. Was., Carre, a hollow place where water stands. 1843 
Frat. Roy. Agric. Soc. LV. 11.293 These redeemed meadows, 
or carrs (Lincolnshire). -consist of an unctuous peat.. 1880 
Times 17 Sept. 8/5 In the carrs and marishes both corn and 
turnips are under water. 1881 Archzol. XLVI. 378 There 
are lands called cars in most of the ‘neighbouring parishes. 
3887 Vork Herald 16 Apr. 2/1 Agistments in Everingham 

> - Horses and Cattle may be Pastured on the above 
Carr from zoth May to Old Michaelmas Day, 1887, - 

2. A fen or bog grown up with low bushes, 
willows, alders, etc. ; a boggy or fenny copse. 
-e1440 Promp. Pary, 272 Ker, where treys growyn be a 
watur or a fenn, cardetunt; ker for aldyr, alnetum. 168 
Woriwce Dict. Rust, et Urb., Carre, woody moist y 
ground. x69r Ray S, § Z£. C. Wids., Carre, a wood of 

alder, or other trees in a moist boggy place. 1865 W. 
Wurre Zast, Eng. 11. 98 The larger islets are known as 
* carrs’, and ‘alder carrs’ to denote those on which the water. 
side tree grows thickly. 1874 NV. $ Q. Ser. v. 1.132 In 
Norfolk .. osier or alder carrs, One is called the bird-carr 
from the fact of the black-headed gull breeding there. 2883 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xv. (1884) 111 In the upper 
marshes, low copses, locally called ‘carrs,’ are numerous, | 

3. attrib. ond Comé,, as carr fir, oak, wood,, 
timber and trees dug up in carrs; t+ carr-grave, 
}-graver, an officer appointed to attend to the 
carrs; ‘+ carr-sick (sce quot.): carr swallow, a 
local name of the Black Tem. (Sferua niyy'a). 


Also Cancoose, ia . ; 
69x Ray N, C. Weds, Carsich, the kennel, a word used 
in Sheffield. ‘xBoa MontAauy Ornith. Dict 11, [tis found 
in the fenny parts of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, and 
is called at this last place Car-Swallow. sn, ; 
- Carr 3, cax (kiz). focal, [perh, identical with 
ptec.] (See quot.) : 
- 1679 Pror Stafordsh, (1686) 146 Whother they can find 
any coal water, 1. ¢. an acid water Jat | a Car, or yellow 
sediment. 1880 R. Hontanp in 0. C. § 4, Words (E. D, S,) 
77 The brown sediment (humate of iron) deposited in water, 
from boggy ground is called carr in Cheshire. 
- Hence Carz-water, Carzy @, : ‘ 
31875 Lanc. Gloss. 70 Carr-water, red peaty water, Carry, 
red, peaty. 1888.V.§Q.vi.V.1395 2 os) 
+ Carr, var. of Can, --"- 
Carrabin, Carrat, etc. : see Cana-, 
Carracature, obs. form of CARIGATURE, ! 
+ Carrack, cavack (kerik), Obs, exc. Hist, 
Forms: 5-6 caryk(e, § carikke, careke, karik, 
carrik(ke, carryk(e, carrake, carryg, 5-7 carak, 
carack(e, carrike, carricke,‘6 carake, caryck, 
(caracte,- carect), correk(e, 6-7 carike, car- 
ick(e, careck(e, carracke, carreck(e, carricle, 
carrak, 7 (corract), carraque, 7-8 (caract), 7-9 
earack, carrack: [a. OF. carvague, caraque=' 
med_L. carraca, carrica, carica, Sp., Pg. carraca,lt, 
- caracca (whence also MDu.“daré-ke, now kraak), 
of uncertain origin ;, see Diez.J-, - : : 


-CARRAGEEN. 


ZA: large’ship -of ‘burden, also fitted for warfare, 
“such as thosé formerly used by the Portuguese~in 
trading with the East'Indies ;.a galleon. 


73386-Cuaucer Sogn. 1.24 Brodder than of a carryk 


{arSS., carrik4, carik, carike, caryke] is the sayl. axq22z 
Hen. V.-in Ellis Orig. Lezt, Ser, ur. ‘32 I. 72 Maistres for 
owr grete shippes, carrakes,, barges, and balyngers, a x42z 
‘Toma i6id, I..72 note, Ther be twey new. Carrakas of makyng 
at Bartholem., 148 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxliii, With 3 
carrickes (v, 7. carrikkes, Fanyan carykes] of Jene, 1483 
Act x Rich. I1f, viii. Preamb., In Caraks, Galeis, and 
Shippes. 1495 Act x1 Hen, VII, v. Preamb., Carrykis .. 
of other regions and Cuntreies. 1g09-10 Act x Hen. VITI, 
xx, § 1 Any Carrek or Galey. xgra Wriotuestey Chron 
(1875) Lz x carike of France, rgz3 Lo, Berners Frozss. 1. 
Xxvil, qx Shyppes, careckes, and galyes, 1529 RasTEL 
Pastynie, Hist, Brit. (1811) 250 Toke .iif, of the greattest of 
theyr Caryckes. 534 Lp. Berners Geld. Bh. AL. Aurel. 
(1546) U v b, In greate carrackes. 1579 Nortu Plutarch 338 
(R.} One of the greatest carects or hulkes of the king, 1g81 
J. Beci:-Haddon's Answ. Osor. 459 A great Carrick would 
be skarce able to beare them all. xg90 Suans. Com. Err, 
31.31. 140 Spaine, who sent whole Armadoes of Carrects. 1600 
App. Ansot Lx. Yonah 146 The hugest mightiest Carickes 
that ever came on the water. 2628 WiTner Srit, Kememb. 
vin. 1045 The Carraks, and the Argosies of Spaine, 1655 
Heywoop Fort, dy Land ww. i, Wks, 1874 VI. 414 With any 
Carract that do's trade for Spain. 1670 Cotton Eisfernox 
mm. 1x. 44x The wrack of:the Carricks, 1703 De Foz Sf, 
Descent Misc, 130 Here a vast Carrack fics, while none 
pursue, 1860 Mottey Wetherd. (1868) LI. xvi. 283 Drake ., 

* fell in with one of those famous Spanish East Indiamen, 
called carracks. 

Carract, obs. form of Carat. 

Carrageen, -gheem (kxrigin). Properly 

Cartagheen moss. [From Carragheen near 
Waterford in Ireland, where it grows abundantly.] 
A kind of seaweed (Chrondus crispus), also 
called Jtsh moss, common on the British coasts, 
of a-cartilaginous texture and a purplish colour, 
becoming yellowish-white when dried. It yields 
-on boiling a nutritive demulcent jelly, used for 
food and in medicine. Introduced into medical 
use by Mr. Todhunter of Dublin. (See Reece’s 
Monthly Gazette of Health, Jan, 1831.) 

1834 Estuer Coprey Housekpr's Guide 57 Carraghan moss 
+» in the time of the dreadful destitution in Ireland, in 1831, 
was the means of Preserving many families from starving. 
xey7 M, Donovan Dom, Econ, 11, 33 Carrageen, commonly 

led Irish moss, introduced from Ireland as an article of 
food within the last ten years. 1841 Penny Cyel. XXI. 156 
Carrageen moss. .is frequently employed instead of isinglass 
for the manufacture of blanc-mangé and jellies. 
_ Hence Carragee'nin (Chem), the form of PEcrin 
found in Carragheen, 
* Carraine, carran, carren, obs. ff. CARRION. 

‘Carralle, -ell, obs. forms of Canor. 

-Carrat, Carraway: see Carat, CARAWAY, 
_Carrawitchet: see Carri. a 

Carreck(e, carrek(e,-obs. ff. Carrack. 

+ Carre-crow, .Obs. = Carrion Crow. 

x611 Corcr., Corbin, (carrion, or carre) crow. 

Carrect, carret, obs. formas of Carat. 

Carreen(e, Carrell, etc.: see Carz-. 

Carrefour :-see CarFour. 
tCarrrel, -Ods. Also carele. 

‘itioned-in.the 16th and 17th c. ; 

1370 Bk. of Drapery in Beck Draper's Dict, (1882) Car. 
‘vells, Currelles, [mentioned with bays, fustians, and mock- 
adoes, -as] works mixed with silk, :saietrie; or Jinen -yarn. 
x6rz Bk. of Rates (Jam.) Carrels, ‘the peece, conteining 35 
elnes, viij 4 .x720-Storu's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. ix. 

+-266/¢ There were Carells, Fustians, Blankets, . 

Carriable, -carryable (kevritib’l),:.a. [f. 
Camry +-aBiu.] That may be carried. - 

* x6zz -Cotcr., -Rortatisse, portatiue, -portable, carryable. 
2887 Pall Mall G, ro June 10/r A simple motion, carryable 


A fabric men- 


aby-a-simple majority, - ree 
Carriage (Ketidg). “Forins: 4-7 catiage, 5 
karyage, 5-6 caryage, 5-7 cartyage, (Sc. 5-7 
searage, 6 -carraige), 6- carriage. .[a. ONF, 
cartuge, in.mod.F. charriage, Picard carriage 
-action of conveying in a vehicle, f-carder, mod.F. 
charrier to carry-(in-a cart, etc.) :sée--aGh] 
wl The‘action‘of cartyirig., Bees 
1., Carrying or bearing from one place to another ; 
sconveyance. . : ~ . 
‘3388 Wycuir-Gen.xlv. 19 That thei-take waynes . to the 
‘cariage [x382 kariying] of her little children. ¢1440 Proms. 
Paro. 62 Caryage, vectura, portagium, etc. 1834 Lo. Ber: 
NERS, Gold, Bk. M. Aurel,(1546) Fb, The horse, that hathe 
-.g passed his -course of caryage, shoulde.reste hym. .1626 
Bacon Sy/va§193 The carriageofthe Sounds. 2693 Unquxdrr 
Rabelacs um. lit. 422 Their Carriages by Wains arid Carts 
of the Wines. x7ag Dr“For' Voy. -roind W. (1840) 299 
Mules or horses for carriage, 1825 M*Cuttocu Pol. Econ. 
a . 284 For the expences of. carriage as for those of pro- 
uction. - Temata . : 


object: = ‘being carried 2. 


“26x Swans. Cymd, un. iv. 190°Least ..."1 be suspected: of 


Your carriage from the Court.. x719 De For Crusoe (1840) 
A. xx, 359 -Trees, which. lay there for carriage; 1826 Se. 
Sesatanr. Olserv. Hawhing (1828) 35 ‘By constant ‘carriage, 


not only.by-day,-but.also .. during a part of the night. ~~ 


a. esp. Conveyance of-merchandise; commercial 
: transport 5. traffic-of ‘transport ;_ carrying trade. 


’ 5 


* by swith "ob/.” genitive, or'special-reference to the 


181 


« 1523 Firzners. fitsb. §128 The erthe swelleth & bolneth 
+. with treadynge, and specyally with caryage. 1847 Acir 
Edu. VI, v.85 The cariage or conveyance of anny horses 
«. into Scotelande, 684 Burner tr. More's Utopia 73 The 
Streets are made very convenient for all Carriage. 727 De 
For Lug, Tradesut. xxvi, (1842) I. 260 Our river navigation 
is not to be named for carriage with the vast bulk of carriage 
by packhorses and by wagons. 3997 Burke Late Stale 
Nation (R.) The largest proportion of sertas had been 
engrossed by'neutral nations. 1834 Sourney Doctor xxiii. 
(z862) 52 The whole carriage of the northern counties .. 
was performed by pack-horses. 

+3. An impost on the transport of goods through 
a country or territory; a customs duty, toll, or 
carrier’s licence, Ods. 

{¢xzz00 in Dugdale Monast. 1. 310 Soluta et quieta de 
omnibus Geldis .. et lastagio et stallagio et carriagio.] 1771 
Axntig. Sarisb. 80 Free from Toll, Pontage, Passage, Pas- 
ture, Lestage, Stallage, Carriage and every other Custom. 

+4. An obsolete service of carrying, or a pay- 
ment in lieu of the same, due by a tenant to his 
landlord or feudal superior, or imposed by autho- 
rity. Cf AVERAGE sé.1 Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Pers. 2. P 677 Distreyned by taylages, 
custumes, and cariages, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cexxit. 
214 Touchyng vitails and also of caryages. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. xv. 125, Iam maid ane slaue of my body to ryn and 
rashe in arrage & carraige, 1571 Campion fist, /xed, 1, viit. 
(1633) x02 The Irish imposition of Coyne, Livery, Cartings, 
carriages, loadings. r6rx Biute Pref 2 He [Solomon] had 
-, troubled them with somecariages. 1703 in Keble Bf. 7. 
Wilson (1863) 194 ‘'o leave all such carriages, Boones and 
services on the same foot as already provided for by Law. 
1755 in United Presbyter. Mag. Apr. (1884) 156 ‘lo answer 
all carriages and days dargs exacted by the laird. x754- 
1835 [see AVERAGE 56.!]. : 

5. (ellipt. or contextually) The price, expense, 
or cost of carrying. 

1783 Campers Cycl. Supp., Carriage, also denotes the 
money or hire paid to a carrier, or other bearer of goods. 
The carriage of letters is called postage. 1866 Rocrxs 
Agric. & Prices 1, xx. 504 Sometimes the carriage is given 
as a separate item, 

+ 8. (contextually) Power, ability, or capacity 
for carrying; (in quot, 1588 quibblingly). Ods. 

2g88 Suaxs. Z. LZ, L. 1. ii. 74 Sampson .. was a man of 
good carriage, great carriage; for hee carried the Towne- 
gates on his backe like a porter. 40 Pinena Lug, Span. 
Dict. s.v., A Beast of Carriage, a Ship of Carriage. 

7. Avith. See Carry 7. 

1847 De Morcan Avithmet. Bks. Introd, 22 Proceed with 
each figure, and carriage. 7 

+8. ‘Bearing’, course, direction. Obs. 

1668 Currerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. 1. vi. 10 The in- 
sertion of many Nerves, and the oblique carriage of many 
fibres, /did. 12 The ariee of Fibres. 

9. The carrying of a fortress, etc.; also carriage 
away: cf. Carry 16, 46. 

x603 Knotts Hist. Turks (1631) 610 Solyman .. resolued 
forthwith to besiege Vienna, the chiefe citie of Austria, in 
good hope that by the carriage away of that, the other 
cities .. would without any resistance yeelded ynto him, 

O. Action of conducting, carrying out; execu- 
tion ; conduct, management, administration. 

r6or R. Jonnson Kingd. § Conta. (1603) 82 The whole 
Government and carriage of affaires. x6xx Speep His, Gi. 
Brit, x. i, (1632) 1241 A Proclamation against all griping 
Monopolies..and Protections ..as also against other abuses 
in other inferiour carriages. 1650 B. Drscollim. 21 The car- 
tiages or miscarriages of these affaires. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. Ep. Ded. 18 The carriage and conduct 
of this noble Enterprise. 1876 Belfast News 22 Nov. 3/3 
Messrs. ——:solicitors, had the carriage of the sale. 1884 
Law Times Rep. 26 Apr. 246/1 The carriage of the order 
[for winding up a company] ts given to the first petitioner. 

IL. The carrying (of a motion), 

1879 O'Connor Beaconsfield 307 The consequence of the 
carriage of the motion would be the expulsion of Lord John 
Russell from power. . é 

II. Manner of carrying ; conduct, behaviour. 

12. Manner or way of carrying or bearing (e.g. 
anything in the hand, the body, or any part of it). 

x6z2 Burton Anat. del, un ii, 1. iii, (£651) 470 “Tis not 
the eye, but carriage of it. 1653 WaLtTon Azgler 1. v, The 
ill carriage of the line .. makes you lose your ‘fabour. 1688 
R. Homme Armoury m1. 150/1 r good Graver. .[must] have 
a curious & exact carriage of the Hand. x171x Bupcett 
Sgect, No, 67? rx An handsome carriage of the body. x82 
De Quincey in Page Life I. v. 97 A-peculiar-and graceful 


“carriage of her head. 


13. Manner of carrying one’s body; bodily de- 
portment, bearing, mien.. : : 
-1396 Suiaks. 1 Hen, IV, wu. iv. 466A goodly portly man... 
of a most noble Carriage. 1653 H, Coan tr. Pinte’s Trav. 
xxxviiil. § 3.°153 A stately carriage,.far different from that 
he was" wont to have. z705 Appison /fady'4s.A free and 
easie Carriage. 1866 G. Macnonarp Anz. Q.. Neighh. ix. 


(1878) 135 He had the carriage of a military man. 

14. Manner of conducting’ oneself socially; de- 
meanour; deportment, ‘behaviour. (Referring to 
mariners.) arth. : . : 
“‘x590 Suaks. Cor, Err. ut, ii. 14 Teach Sinne’ the carriage 
ofaholy'Saint. 1642 Funter Holy ¢ ee S26 ye xxiy 227 
Others have so scornfull a carriage. 1697 
xiii. (1698) 372 “A -pretty ingenious .young-man... of a ver 
civil’carriage and, viour. 274% Mippreton Cicero II. 
‘vii. 6 Her husbands peevishness and churlish carriage: 1828 
Byron Feat, lxvi; Her very prudent carriage. — + 7" 

Manner -of ‘acting _t0.:0r ‘toward: 
treatment of othérs. .azch. 


others ; 


.1898 Bacon Hypocrites, Ess,(Arb.) 117 Their. .honest-car- 
" slag towardes men. 1612 — Faction ibid’ 83 The even -|~ also thereby. 


‘Dampier Voy, - 


CARRIAGE. 


carriage betweene two factions, proceedeth not alwaies of 
moderation. 1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Psezd. Lp. 1. x. (2686) 30 
Whocan but laughat the carriage of Ammon unto Alexander? 
1692 SoutH 12 Serwz. (1697) I. 125 We have treated of men’s 
carriage to Christ in this world. 1725 De For Voy. 
round W, (1840) 158 The affectionate carriage of this poor 
woman to her infant. 1844 DisraeLt Coningsby 1, xii. 171 
Lueretia’s carriage towards her gave her little discomfort. 
1856 Emerson Lig, Traits vi. Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 48 
Nothing can be more delicate..than the courtship and 
mutual ae of the sexes, . 

te. (with 22) An act of behaviour towards 
another. Ods. : 

1649 Br. Hat, Cases Coxse. 1. ix, In all which mutuall 
carriages, we ought to be guided by those respects which 
we could wish tendered to ourselves in the like occasions. 
1682 Bunyan Holy IVar 338 After some mutual carriages 
of love. 1684 —Pélgr. 1. 6 All her unkind, unnatural, and 
Ungodly carriages to her dear Friend. _ 

15. Habitual conduct or behaviour. 
to morals or character.) 

1888 Tuynne Let. in Axcinadz, (1865) Introd. 92 Makinge 
my actions the towchestone of the honest cariage of myself, 
1648 Herrick /esper., ptt, sober Matron, With blamelesse 
carriage I liv’d here. 1772 STEELE S/ect. No. 480 P2 Some- 
thing of their own Carriage they would exempt from Ex- 
amination, 1759 Sterne 17, Shandy (1802) I. vii. 14.4 person 
of decent carriage. 1844 Disrartt Coningsty u. 1.50 That 
irregular and unsettled carriage of public men which so 
perplexed the nation. . F : : 

. Conduct or action 27 given circumstances, 

1587 Freminc Contx, Holinshed 11. 1402/2 His fidelitie 
and good carriage in small things, 1634-46 Row “ist. Kirk 
(1842) 217 His cariage in relation to Gowrie’s Conspiracie. 
1663 GerBier Counsel C iv a, Negotiations .. wherein your 
Lordships carriage hath justly deserved the respects of 
those. 1868 I’reeman Norm, Cong. (1876) LI. ix. 409 Harold’s 
energetic carriage in the Welsh campaign. 

te. Short for ‘good carriage’, (Also in sense 13.) 

1618 F'cetcuer Jsland P'cess 1. i, One without carriage 
or common sense, 1621 Exvsinc Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 
106 Protested his innocencye and carryage in that place. 
1666 Purys Diary 27 Sept., She is poor in clothes, and not 
bred to any carriage. : 

+16. A piece of conduct; action ; proceeding. 

1609 Tourneur Fix. Ponts 120 His former carriages. 
1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts 244 All her actions & carriages 
are full of honor. 1696 Stivtincri, Sera. iv. 159 Men, 
sober, just, humble and meek in all their carriages. . 

+17. Manner or way of conducting or managing 
(an affair). Ods. 

x6r2 Davies IAy Ireland, §¢. (1747) 9 Touching the car 
riage of the Martiall affaires fromthe seventeenth year, etc. 
1658 Br. Reynotps Lord's Supp. xvii, To leave every man 
in the external carriages of his worship unto the conduct of 
his private fancy. 1683 Evetyn Diary 2 July, Some dis- 
like of the present carriage of matters at Court. 


III. Vhat which is carried. 


+18. Something carried ; a burden, a load. Ods. 

1488 ALS. Christ’s Hosp., Abingdon in Dom. Archit. V1. 
41 For cartis with cariage may goo & come. 1g23 Lo. 
Berxers Froiss, ¥. ly, Their horses with caryages entred 
in: and the two that came last [were] laden with coles. 
1583 Basincton Comrandmz.(1590)339 The pismire.. whose 
many little cariages..make a preat heape at last. 1598 Bar- 
rer /heor. Warres 1. i, 27 The musket is a heauie cariage, 
and painfull to be handled. 1607 Torsen. /oum/. Beasts 
Ded. 5 When our backs be broak, they must take up the 
carriage. 1704 Worupce Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Saddle, 
fos ken the Portmanteau, or other Carriage off the Riders 
back. 

pb. A load, as a quantity definite or indefinite. 

1596-7 S. Fincue in Ags. Hest. Croydon (1783) 152 We get 
in carriages of stone and bricke. 1704 Worupce Dict. 
Rust. et Urb.s,y., Carage of Lime is 64 Bushels. 1805 
Forsytn Beaxties Scotd, 1. 519 Bringing. .carriages of lime. 

ce, fig. Burden, load. 

a3553 Upatt Royster D. ut. ii, Mery Doth not love lade 
you? Cust. I feele no such cariage. 1610 Saks. Tenip. 
v. i. 3 Time Goes vpright with his carriage. 

+19. Baggage. (Originally col/ect.; later often 
in fi.) Obs. a. The portable equipment of an 
army, L. zmpedimenta ;=BaccaGE 2, Sometimes 


Including the whole baggage-train. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vit. 275 The cariage .. Behynd hym 
levyt heall still. 2@2xq00 Morte Arth,2282 They kaire tothe 
karyage and take whate them likes. 1460 CarGraveC@ron. 
313 In the tyme of the batail al her cariage was stole be 
the Frenschmen, 1586 J. Hooxer Girald. fret, in Holin- 
shed Tl. 84/1 The cariage was dragging after the armie, 
and slenderlie manned. xg98 Grenewey Jacitus' Aun, 1. 
‘xi. (1622) 2x The carriages inclosed in the middest [sxediis 
impedimentis|, 1611 Sreep Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. iv. 43 The 
‘King .. had‘sent his maine Army to conduct the Carriages. 
‘x6rx Binz x Sam xvii. 22 Dauid left his cariage in the 
‘hand of the keeper of the cariage. 1644 Suincspy Diary 
(1836) 130, His carriage could not pass. 1655 STANLEY /Yis/, 
Phizilos. (70x) 126 To burn their Carriages and Tents, 

b. ‘Movable or portable property; baggage or 
luggage carried with one on a joumey, etc. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.xvut, xix. (1495) 778 The 
camell is..gode..to bere charge and caryage of men. ¢1425 
Three Kings Cologne 40 Every kyng .. had with hym his 
cariage, bat is to seye beestys, as oxen and schepe and ober 
beestis pat Iongeth to mannys lyuyng’and at hE 2863 
-Foxe A, § AZ. (1583) 988 This Cardinall [Wolsey] .. hauing 
in his cariage lxxx wagons. 1598 Haxiuyt Voy. I. 94 Con- 
strained at euery baite to take downe mi carriages and lift 
them up againe’on sundry horses backs, 26x: Biste Acis 
-Xxi. 15 We tooke vp our.cariages, & went vp to Hierusalem. 
1655 Hrancion Ix._2 A little waggon ...to be made.here, to 


(Referring 


orse., 1743 R. Poors Yourn, France.§ Holl, (1744) 1,.200, 
would greatly have lessen'd my Carriage, and my expence 


pony Carriages in it, which is too heavy for my Surpter- 
V1 
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CARRIAGE. 
20. Leaves: and branches carried away by a 
stag with his antlers when passing through a 
thicket or wood. Olds. | 

1616 Surer. & Marky, Contr. Farm 684 If the Hart be 
tall and large, the cariages will also be somewhat large. 

. +21. Meaning carried: by words; burden, im- 
port, purport, bearing. Ods. 

3602 Suans, Han. 1.1.94 By the’same cov'nant And car- 
riage of the article design’'d. 1607 Hieron IV&s. 1. 367 This 
was the question, as appeareth by the whole carriage of the 
former chapter. 16.. Yise's Store-ho. r12(L.) The Hebrew 
text hath no other carriage. 

IV. Means of carrying. 
* In general use. 


+22. collect. Means of conveyance. Obs. 

¢ 1480 ATerlin x. 144 On the tother side come all the cariage 
of the londe, and brought vitaile. x6ra Brinstey Lud. Lit. 
Introd. 16 Knowing languages to be the carryage of know- 
ledge. x710 Act g lune xi[x.] §6 Letters and Packets, 
passing or repassing by the Carriage called the Penny-Post. 
1800 WELLINGTON Let. in Gurw. Dis. I, 104 To proceed 
with that quantity for which they have at present carriage. 

+23. A vehicle or means of conveyance of any 
kind. _Ods. exc. in wheel carriage ; = next. 

1g.. Dk. Northumb. Household Bk. xlix. (1827) 386 Ther 
shall be a Caryage apontide at every Remevall for the 
Cariage of my Lordes Childre Stuff. “1665 G. Havers P. 
della Valle's Trav. E. Indiago Oneof those Carriages which 
the Portugals call Rete..a net of cords ty’d at the head and 
feet, and anging down from a preat ndian Cane. 1740 
Jounson Drake Wks, IV. 44x ‘The most useful animals of 
this country .. serving as carriages over rocks and moun- 
tains, x79 Smotcetr Humph. Cl, 23 Apr., The poor chair- 
men and their carriages. /béd. 26 Apr., Coaches, chaises, 
chairs, and other carriages. 1776 ADAM Smitu IW, NV. (1869) 
Il. v. i. 307 Ahigh way, a bridge, a navigable canal, may -. 
be .. made and maintained by a small toll upon the car- 
riages that make use of them. 1786 Burns /uventory, 
Wheel carriages I hae but few, Three carts..2e auld 
wheelbarrow. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1872) II. 94 No 
wheel-carriage rolls this morning in these streets, 

+24. A wheeled vehicle generally. Ods. or arch. 

1860 WHITENORNE Arte IVarre (1588) 41 Every ten men of 
armes, should haue fiue carriages. 16xz Cotcr., Charvroy, 
acart, or other cariage. 1693 Pittington Vestry Bk. (Surtees) 
aro For mending the church gate that carriages comes in 
at, 2s,6d. 9x1 Lond. Gas. No. 4935/4 Wheels of all man- 
ner of Carriages. 1941 Act 14 George //, xlii. § 5 Carts, 
waggons, or other carriages, employed only about Hus- 
bandry, or carrying of only Cheese, Butter, Hay, Straw, 
Corn. 1957 Gentl. Mag. 528 Laws .. for.. regulating the 
drivers of carriages within this city [London]. 

25. A wheeled vehicle for conveying persons, as 
distinct from one for the transport of goods. Often 
in comb., as Aackney-carriage, railway-carriage, 
travelling-carriage, etc. 

1706 Puiturs, Carriage, also a kind of cover'd or close 
waggon. 1748 Smouvett Xod. Rand. xi, The master of 
the waggon .. fearing the captain and his lady would take 
umbrage and leave his carriage, ete. 1751 — Per. Pic. lii. 
(heading), The whole company set out for Ghent in the 
Diligence .. Our Hero is captivated by a Lady in that Car- 
riage. 1837 CartyLe /*+. Rev. LI. 1v.v, Monsieur in a com- 
monplace travelling carriage is off Northwards. 1875 Echo 
2g Oct., The Supervisor of Excise... said that the word 
‘carriage’ as defined by the Act of Parliament, meant any 
vehicle not used for carrying merchandise or any kind of 
goods, x884 Miss Brappon Jshmaed xxix, Lolling in the 
corner of a, railway carriage. : 

26. sgec. A wheeled vehicle kept for private use 
for driving in; especially an elegant four-wheeled 
vehicle having accommodation for four persons 
inside, and drawn by two or more horses. Cav- 
riage and pair: one drawn by a pair of horses. 

This use began about the middle of the 28th c.; coac was 
the word in earlier use. 

Urgqx Act 14 Geo. Lf, xlii. § 5 The covered Carriages of 
noblemen and Gentlemen. for their private use.] 177% 
Smotverr Hranph. Cl. 24 May, The postilion behind, en- 
deavouring tostop the carriage. 1794 W. Fenton (title), A 
Treatise on Carriages, comprehending Coaches, Chariots, 
Phetons, Curricles, Gigs, Whiskies, etc. 1848 Trackeray 
Van, Fair viii, A carriage and four splendid horses. 1879 
Times 27 Aug., The party drove off in a carriage and pair, 
1884 Miss Brappon /shmae? xxix, I wonder that you can 
drive in an open carriage in such weather, 

a Tye technical use, 

27. The wheeled support on which a piece of 
ordnance is mounted ; a even-carriage. 

1860 WnitenoRNE Arte Warre (1588) 97,.To make the 
carriage of the artillery, with the spokes of yo wheele 
crooked. 1603 Knotres Hist. Turks (J.), He commanded 
the great ordnance to be laid upon carriages, which before 
lay bound in great unweildy timber. 1706 Piutiirs, Car 
gs fa for Pieces of Ordinance, a kind of long, narrow Carts, 
each made to the proportion of the Gun it is to carry. 19776 

W. Hearn in Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev. (1853) Y. 278, 1 

should be glad to have the carriages for the four pounders 

sent forward, 1874 Knicnr Dict. Aleck. s. v. Cannon, The 
gun is mounted ‘ona steel carriage weighing 15 tons. 

8. Carriage-building. The wheeled framework 
which supports the body of a coach or similar 
vehicle (see quot. 1794). : 

1961 Official Deser. Royal State Coach, The whole of the 
carriage and body is richly ornamented. 1794 W.,FEtToN 
., Carriages (1801) I, 39 Its (carriage’s] meaning is frequently 
confined to the under part only, on which the body is 
placed. /dfd. 40 All four-wheeled carriages are divided into 
two parts—the upperand under carriage. The upper is the 
“-main one, on which the body is hung; the under carriage 
- is thé conductor, and turns-by, means of a lever... The hind 


-wheels are placed .on the upper part; the. fore wheels on 
the under, - © . . 
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29. ‘Applied to various mechanical contrivances . 


which move and carry some part of a machine. 

2688 R. Horse Arzeoury mt. iii. 114/t (Several Parts of 
a Press) The Carriage, is the sliding Plank on which the 
Marble Stone is laid. 1833 J. HoLtanp A/anw/. Metals U1. 
229 The type carriage is caused to move steadily along. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. 1V. 395/2 From seven hundred to 
nine hundred spindles.-arranged upon the ‘carriage’, or 
movable part of the mule. 

O. +a. The-loop attached to the sword-belt, 
through which one passed his sword. Ods. (Perh. 
only an affectation.) - 

r6oz Saks, Ham. v. ii, 161. Zant. What call you the 
Carriages? Osv. The Carriages, Sir, are the hangers. Hawt. 
The phrase would bee more Germaine to the matter; Ifwe 
could carry Cannon by our sides. 

b. 3847-78 Hatriwett, Carriage, a belt which carries 
a whetstone behind a mower. (Var, diad.) 1879 in ‘Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh. x , 

3L. Agric. An artificial channel for conveying 

water for irrigation, drainage, etc. Ods. or dial. 
(CE. CARRIER 5.) 
. 1669 Worttwce Syst. Agric. iii, § 2 (1681) 22 Let the main 
Carriage narrow by degrees, and so let it narrow till the 
end, that the Water may press into the lesser Carriages, 
that issue all along from the main. 1679 PLor Staffordsh. 
(1686) 356 Smaller carriages or trenches 40 or 50 yards 
asunder. 1704 Woruipce Dict. Rust.et Urb.s.v. Drains, 
The lesser Drains must be made among the Carriages in 
the lowest places. 1885 Hampsh. Gloss.(E. D. S.) Carriage, 
a drain, water carriage. : : 

32. = BEARING 56.12. b. A rail-chair. 

1788 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 3 A piece of 
brass, or brass carriage, made to fit upon the vertical part 
of the meridian .. This Piece of brass carries the spindle. 
1816 Specif. Losh & Stephenson's Patent No. 4067.6 The 
half lap joinings of the rails c, ¢ placed in their carriages. 

e. Arch, ‘The timber framework on which the 
steps of a wooden staircase are supported’ (Gwilt). 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build, 188 This additional 
wood-work, which is necessary to the firmness and durability 
of the construction, is called the carriage of the stairs. 

+33. =Portacr. Ods. 

2953 Cuambers Cycl, Supf., Carriage is also used to de- 
note a space of ground, over which the inhabitants of New 
France, and other colonies of North America. .are obliged 
to carry their boats and provisions. 

IV. Adtributively, and in Combination. 

34. General: +a. (used for carrying), as car- 
riage-beast, -bier, -bullock, cattle, etc.; tb. (con- 
cerned with the baggage), as carrtage-man, 
-master; ©. (referring to vehicles, senses 23-26, 
esp. 26), as carriage-blind, -break, -builder, -build- 
tng, -clock, -door, -exercise, frame, -head, -ladder, 
-lamp, -voad, -spring, -tax, -top, -wheel, -window. 

1548 Tuomas /éal. Grau, Giumente, any *cariage 
beastes. 1623 Bincitam Xenophon 28 Lay your baggage 
vpon the carriage-beasts. a@1825 Gay Goshatuk xi. in Child 
Ballads w. xcvi. (1886) 362/2 Rise up..And make her *car- 
riage-bier. 1837 Cartyte fr, Rev, LI. 1. iv. 33, Pull up 
your *carriage-blinds, 1803 Wettincton Let. in Gurw. 
Disp. 1. 399 Every *carriage Bullock..should have a saddle. 
1884 F. Burren Watch § Clocku, 113 Used for striking 
the hours on in..*carriage clocks. 1860 W. G. CLark 
Vacat, Tour 53 Like a *carriagedamp. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce vi. 275 The *cariage-men and the pouerale, 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres w. iii. r10 The *cariage-maister is 
to furnish him with cartes and cariages. 1798 Soutney 
Eng. Eclog.1, A *carriage road That sweeps conveniently 
from gate to gate. 1869 Puiturs Vesnv. viii. 208 Wide 
enough for a broad caciage tone. 1869-Niciotson Zool, 
xiii. (1880) 390 In ‘many Brachiopods the arms are sup- 
ported upon a more or less complicated internal calcareous 
framework or skeleton..sometimes called the ‘carriage. 
spring apparatus’, 1887 Spectator 5 Mar, 318/c Carriage- 
builders and others interested in the *Carriage-tax. 2853 
Douatas Alilit. Bridges vii. 359 A very good substitute 
for a capstan may be formed of a carriage wheel. 1856 
Emerson Lug, Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 70 Two 
centuries ago. .the carriage wheels ran on wooden axles. 

35. Special comb.: carriage-bridge, a military 
bridge running on wheels; carriage-company, 
people who keep private carriages; carriage- 
coupling, the coupling for uniting the fore and 
hind carriages of a four-wheeled vehicle, or for 
connecting the fore-carriage with the body;.car- 
riage dog, 2 coach-dog, 2 Dalmatian dog; enr- 
riage-drive, the roadway for carriages in private 
grounds, parks, etc.; enrriage-free a., free of 
charge for conveyance; carriage-guard, a guard 
to prevent the fore-wheels of a carriage from rub- 
bing against the body in turning sharp round; 
,tearriage-gun, 2 gun mounted’ on a carriage; 
carriage-horse, +(a.) a horse used for carrying 
purposes ;“ (2.) one that runs in a carriage; car- 
xiage-house, a coach-house; carriage-lady (cf. 
carriage-company); carriage-lock, a brake fora 
carriage; carriage-lubricator, a self-acting con- 
trivance for oiling a carriage wheel-box and axle; 
carriage-piece, one of the slanting pieces forming 
the support of the steps of a wooden stair-case, a 
string-piece (see 32); carriage-step, a step or 


set of folding steps fixed below the door of a car- | 
riage ;. + carriage-trade, the trade of conveyance, ° 
carrying-trade; carriage-way; that part of roads, | 


etc. open to, or intended for, vehicular traffic. 
+ 1853 Douctas J/ilit, Bridges vi, 277 Neither bateaux, 


. CARRIER. | 


pontoons, nor *carriage-bridges can be conveyed. | 1833 
Chamé. Frut, No. 72.155 Affluent merchants and trades 
men..vulgarly denominated *carriage company. x85§ 
Tuackeray Wewcomes ix. (D.) No phrase more elegant and 
to my taste than that in which people are described as 
‘seeing a great deal of carriage-company’. ..1824 Miss 
Mirrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 221 The very *carriage-dog, 
Sancho, was individualized. 1863 Miss Brappon ¥. March: 
mont (Hoppe), A wretched equestrian making his way along 
the *carriage-drive. 1742 Wooproore in Hanway 7rav. 
(1762) I. 11. xvii. 76 The ship .. having six *carriage guns of 
three pounders. x804 A. Duncan Trident I. 261 A French 
rivateer .. mounted ro carriage guns and 9 swivels. x96 
ANETT tr. Continues 333 Their Estradiots tooke all our *car- 
riage horses, 1647 Litty Chr, Astro?. lvii. 38x The Carringe- 
Horse attending the Army seem serviceable. 1883 Rok in 
Harper's Mag, Dec. 43/1 The drive passed to an old- 
fashioned *carriage-house, 1837 CartyLe /’7. Rev. 1, Vi. - 
vy. (D.) No *carriage-lady.. but must dismount in the mud 
roads..and walk. 1848 Dickens Domnbey JL. 2xx (Hoppe), 


“I put up the *carringe-steps. 17x19 T, Gorpon Cordial Low 


Spir. 274 These advantages .. will give us all the *carriage 
trade of the Mediterranean, 1833 ict 3-4 Will, IV, xWwi. 
§ 116 Whenever the width of the *carriageway in such street 
-.will allow thereof. 1875 Poste Gaius 1v. § 3 A right of 
horse-way or carriage-way through his land. 

Hence Carrriageful, as much or as many as a 
carriage willhold. Ca’rriageless a., without car- 
tiage. Carriagewards adv., towards a carriage. 

1837 Marryat Olla Podr. xxxii, A carriagefull of, child- 
ren. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xviii. 244 A carriageful 
of luggage.- 1861 Trarrorn City & Suburb, L. 284 Accord. 
ingly, carriageless John Perman was .. fain to hand his 
sister..into a Tottenham omnibus, 187: Daily News 23 
Feb., Some men hurrying carriagewards, 

Carriageable (keridzib’l), @. [f. prec. : see 
-ABLE, and ef. marriageable.] 

1. Capable of being carried; portable. rare. 

rjoz C. Marner Jag, Chr. 1. (1852) App. 196 What 
billets of wood were. .carriageable for them. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. Art ii. (1868) ror Works of carriageable art. _ 

2. Practicable for wheeled carriages. . 

18r3 Wetiincton Let. in Gurw. Disp. XI. 44 There are 
only two carriageable roads across it. 2878 Fraser's ee 
XVIII. 699. 1884 J. Coruorny Hicks Pashe276 Carriageable 
roads might be made all over the country with little labour. 

Carriaged (keridgd), a. [f Canrracr +-p.] 
‘+a. Having a carriage, deportment, bearing ; be- 
haved, mannered (obs.); b. furnished with’ car- 
riages. Only with qualifying adv., as handsome-, 
zll-, many-, well-carriaged. * : 

1633 Ames Agst, Cerent, 1. 131 A well cariaged man out- 
wardly, 1650 W. Fenner Christ’s Alarm 57 Any finee 
carriaged man under heaven. 1664 Prrys Diary 14 June 
(D.) A fine lady .. and very well carriaged, and mighty dis- 
crect, 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4674/8 A brown bay Gelding 
--handsome carriaged. 1883 Daily News 1 Mar, 5/3 A.. 
many-carriaged excursion train. co County Gentl. 25 
June, ‘Lhe Gucen’s guests were certainly well carriaged. 

Carrrick bend. Nant. [See Benn sd. 3. 
Carrick was a. frequent variant of Canrack ship 
of burden; and may have that sense here.] 

A knot for splicing two ropes together, formed by 
looping the two ends to be joined, and interlacing 
them, each going at every intersection, now over, 
now under, the other. 

x8r9 Rees Cyel.s.v. Bend, Yor a carick bend, lay the 
end of a rope or hawser across its standing part, ete. ¢x860 
H. Sruart Seaman's Catech, 2 Or a carrick bend, or a 
bowlineknot, | | : eae 

Carrick bitts. Waut. [app. f. carvich = Car- 
RACK ship of burden (cf. prec.) + Bit1(s, q.v.] + 
. ¥847in CraiG, ¢ 1850 Audint, Navig. (Weale) 103 Carrick 
ditts, the upright pieces of timber near the ends of the 
windlass, in Which are the gudgeons for the spindles to 
work on: they are also called ‘ windlass-bitts ’. z 
- Carrick, carrik, obs. forms of CARRACK, : 

Carried (kerid), Af/. a. - [f. CARRY v. +-ED.] 
In’ various senses of Canny v. 3 esp. - ad 

1. Afid, Of arms: Held in the position described 
in Carry v.°36. aa i 

1833 Regul, Jastr, Cavalry! 1. 28 Standing steady with 
carried arms. 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 265 Remain with 


_ their arms carried. 


-2. Sc. ‘Transported’ or ‘carried away’ in mind; 
rapt, abstracted ; not ‘collected’. - Rie bs 

1825-79 Jameson s.v.; Jenny’s gotten an_heirscaip left 
her, aed shoe just carryit about it. 182g E. Invine Let. in 
Mrs. Oliphant £i/ 285 Sarah Evans..was somewhat car- 
ried in her mind if you remember. 1832 Gloss. Waverley 
Novels, Carried, in nubibus : having the mind fixed upon 
something different from the business in hand: having the 
wits gone ‘a wool-gathering". eaan sae oa tat 

Carrien, carrine, -ing, obs: ff, Carrion. - . 

Carrier (kerio1). Forms:' 5 caryare, -our, 
5-6 -er, 6 cariar, -ier, carryar, 6-7 -er, 6-= 
carrier. © [f. CARRY 2% +-ERLJ* - ae 

Ll. One who -or that which carries, in “various 
senses of the verb; a bearer. . ae 

1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R.velxi. (1495) 178 Aveyne is 
berer and caryerof blode. ¢xq40 Promp. Pary.62 Caryare, 
vector, veetitor, 157x GoupinG Calvin on Ps/\xxiv. 16 The 


“sonne as the cheef caryer thereof [z.¢, of light]." 1580 Baret 


Aly, C x29 Acarier of letters. 1592 Let. Univ. Cambridgein 
Payne Collier Asuals Stage 1. 292 The most ordinary car- 
riers and dispensers of the infection of the plague. 697 
Davoen Virg. Georg. ww. 13 Winds. will drive ‘The loaded 
Carriers from their Ev'ning Hive. 1844-57 G. Birp.U ris. 
Defosits 99 Blood-discs, the reputed carriers of oxygen, 1884 
Spectator 12 Jaly 913/1 To obtain carriers for the dead. 


CARRIER. 


sb. A bearer of a message, letter, efc. 

2588 SHAKS. Zit. A. tv. iii, 86 What sayes Iupiter I. aske 
thee? Why villaine art not thou the Carrier? x98 — 
Merry W. it. ii. 141 This Puncke is one of Cupid's Carriers. 
r6az Burtox Axat, Mel. in. ii. ut, The very carrier that 
comes from him to her is a most welcome guest, if he bring 
aletter. 2774 Gonos. Met. Hest. iv. viii, These are 
pisces bar .as the most expeditious carriers. 18.. THack- 
gray /atal Boots xi, Being a letter-carrier. 

@. slang, (See quot.) : 

+ 2923 New Cant. Dict., Carriers, a Sett of Rogues ..em- 
ploy’d to look out, and watch upon the Roads, at Inns, &c., 
in order to carry Information to their réspective Gangs, of 
abooty in Prospect. ~, 7 

_ a. Techn. Applied to particular parts of in- 
struments and machines which act as bearers and 
transmittors ;" in AZech. “esp. a piece of iron in a 
lathe ‘by which what is being turned is carried 
round in the machine. 

188 Greener Gusnery 2or A carrier is then secured on 
8 part of the plug that projects out of the breech-end of the 
barrel, and then put into the face-plate of the Jathe, which 
carries it round. 2870 TynpaLL Hea? iv. § 114 As long as 
the rocker is able to communicate sufficient heat to the 
Carrier on which it rests. 188s MaxweLt Zlectr. § Magn. 
1, 295 The moveable conductors are called Carriers. 

2. One ‘whose occupation it is to carry loads, 
a porter, Also in comb., as water-carzier, etc. 

exprz ast Zug. Bh. Aner. (Arb.) Introd. 35/2 Cariers that 
go with the olyphantes, and cary our harneys and vitales. 
32528 ATS, Acc. St. Fokn's Hosp., Canterb., Paid for.. the 
hay makers & cariars, 1688 R. Horme Armoury u.72/1 A 
Bearer or Carrier... attend Merchants Cellars and Grocers 
Shops, to carry their Goods.*+on their Backs or Shoulders. 
1885 Pall Mall G, 25 Nov., His carriers, thirty Malays, 
are follostng: , 

3. sgec. One who undertakes for hire the convey- 

ance of goods and parcels (usually on certain 
routes, and at fixed times). The most familiar 
current sense. 
. In the legal sense the term carrier or common carrier, 
includes any person or association of persons undertaking, 
for payment, the transport of goods by land or water, as 
Stage coach proprietors, railway companies, parcel delivery 
companies, owners and masters of ships, etc. 

147% Wilt in Ripon Ch, Acts 154 Rog. Brounfeld de Ebor’, 
earyour. *¢1g00 Cocke Lorell's B. (1843) 10 Carrycrs, car- 
ters, and‘horskepers, 1533-4 4cé 25 Ben. VIT1, viii, The 
poore cariers .. repairynge wekely and monthely to your 
citee of London, ssgz Greens Art Couny-catch. m1. 8, I 
haue .. a Cheese from my Vnele .. which I receiued of the 

rier. 1642 Declar. Lords and Comm. 31 Dec. 3 The 
robbing of the common Carriers and Trawnters. 1746 

Berxevey Let, Wks, 1871 IV. 308 My wife..sends you 2 

present by the Cork carrier. 174 ‘ounson Leé, 29 Jan. in 

Boswet!, if anything is too bulky for the “Posts fet me have 

it by the carer, Zod. Inscription on Vans, etc,: ‘The 

North Western Railway Company, carriers.’ 

jg. 1583 Bautncton Commandm. (1590) 455 Our senses, 
the common carriers of conceits unto us, 

b, Applied to a nation or community who con- 
duct the commerce between distant parts of the 
world, ; 

1673 ‘Tempiy Observ. Unit. Prov, Wks. 1732 I, 60 Their 
Sea-men being, as they have properly been call’d, the com- 
mon Carriers of. the World. 1776 Apam Sarra WN. tv. 
ii, The Dutch were .. the great carriers of Europe. 286: 
Gosentn For, Zach. 18 The country which becomes the 
carrier for others. 1875 Mentvate Gea, Hist. Rome xvii. 
(1877) 98 The Carthaginians made themselves the common 
carriers of this vast population, 

4. A CaRRIER-PIGEON ; also the breed of these, 
though not used for carrying purposes. 

164 Witxins Mercury xvi. (1707) 68 A smaller sort of 
Pigeon, of a light Body, and swift Flight... called by the 
Name of Carriers. 1741 Com. fam.-Picce m. 512 The 
Carriers [are valuable] for their swift Return home, if car. 
ried toa Distance. x8g9 Darwin Orig, Spcc. xi, (1873) 306 
Varieties between the rock-pigeon and ‘the carrier, 1863 
Hoxcer Lect. Wrky. Meu 105 ‘Homing’ birds. .used as 
carriers are not ‘ carriers’ in the fancy sense, 1867 TeceT- 
“MEIER Pigeons vil. 75. .. 
~ 5. A conduit or drain for water, etc. Cf. Car- 
BIAGE 3I- *  _- i 
2 A. Youns Agric. Suffolk 157 A carrier or master 
rain, into which all the single drains empty themselves .. 
I strongly recommend these carrier ditches to be open. 1872 
Daily News's Oct., Liquid flows gently from the delivering 
“carriers. 1883 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 4/2 This liquid .. is 

+ lifted by a sludge pump into an underground carrier and 

deposited in earth tanks; * 

_ 8. With advbs., as carrier about, on; cf. CABRY 2, 

1ss6 T. Hony tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer ni. (1561) N iij b, 
No carier about of trifling newes. 1661 Argyle's Last | 
“Wiil, $c. in Harl. Misc, (2746) VU. 30/2 A most indefa- ‘ 

tigable Carrier on of-his Designs. 1884 in Law Times - 
af 8 Mar. 45/2’ The carriers on of the business, 

. Comb., as carrier-block, -pin; carrier-bird, 
applied to ‘the’ pelican,. the carrier-pigeon; car- 
Tier-shell, -trochus, a genus of molluscs, re- 
matkable: for the habit of attaching pieces of 
penne et Bt to their shells. - 

180r Sourney: Thalaba v. iv, And journeying onward, - 
‘blest the *Carrier Bird. © 1850 “Tennyson fn ‘Ment sexy, But 
this it was that made:me move As light as carrier-birds in 
air, 288z Greener Gust 162 To throw the cartridges upon 
a *carricr-block in the-rear, . 1884 F. Britren Watch ¢ 
Clocknt. .104 Holes ..to receivé the “carrier ‘pin. 3854 
{Woopwarb Afollusca (1856) 15 The *carrier-trochus cements 
shells and corals to the margin of its habitation. ="-" |. 


- Carrrier-pigeon. [see prec. 4.]_ A.brecd of 
‘Pigeons in which the instinct ‘for finding the way 


- 149% Caxton 


1838 


home is-very strongly developed, used for bearing 
communications or letters. Also fig. 

31647 R. Srarviron Fuvenal 66 Letters brought by carryer- 
pidgeons. x6s0 — Strada’s Low-C, Warves vu. 79 The 
antient invention of Carrier-Pidgeons, 1840 Br. E. Srantey 
Birds v, Caxcier Pigeons. ‘These are a particular breed, 
which can be so trained, that when carried to great dis- 
tances from the place of their usual abode, and turned out, 
they will find their way back. 189x" TEGETMEIER (¢/tde) 
Homing, or Carrier Pigeon. 21856 Loner. Childr. Lord's 
Supper 157 Prayer. .the carrier-pigeon of heaven. 

Carrine, obs. form of CaREEN, 

Carriole (kex'rioul). Also eariole. [a. F. 
carrzole small covered carriage, = Pr. carriol, car- 
rtola, Sp. carriola, lt. carriuola, med.L. carriola 
vehicula feminarum (Papias, in Du Cange), dim. 
of med.L. carva’Can.] 

1. a. A small open carria 


single person. b. A cover 


with a seat for a 
light cart. 


31834 Beckrorn /taly I. 63 These goddesses stepping into. 


a car, valgarly called a cariole. 1860 Al/ ¥. Round No. 
64. 334 Obliged to burn his carriole, or covered cart. 2868 
Hawrtuorne Amer. Note-tks. (1879) U1. 41 Through the 
curtain of the cariole. 1878 Brack Green Past, xxxii. 257 
The people shot by us in the light little carrioles, 

2. A kind of sledge used in Canada. 

1808 Pike Sources Aississ. 1 68, I rode in a cariole, for 
one person, constructed in the following manner. 18z0 
Situiman 7 our Quebec 337 The Carriole. .gaily careers over 
the frost-bound river. 1833 Cham. Frul, No. 67 118 
When ‘ beautified’ with a lithe paint and a few trifling or- 
naments the sledge assumes the name of cariole. 

Hence Ca-rrioling v/, sb., riding in a carriole. 

3884 Sat. Rev. LVI. 636 All carioling is not of this agree- 
able character. The tourist may now and again have to 
drive for many hours together through pine. woods, gloomy, 
monotonous, and empty of sound. 


Carrion (k:erian), sd, (and a.) Forms: a. 3 
earoine, caronye, (charoine), 4-5 caroigne, 
-oygne, -oyne, 5 karoyne, -oigne; f, 4 caraing, 
4-5 careyn(e, kareyne, 4-6 carayne, § caranye, 
5-6 careine, 6 caraine, carrayne, -eyne, kar- 
reine, 6-7 carraine; y. 4 karyn, 4-6 caren, 
caryn(e, 6 carrine, 6-7 carren, carring, 7 car- 
ran; 6. 4 karyun, 4-6 cariune, caryon(e, 4-8 
carion, 5 caryonne, 5-6 caryen, carien, car- 
rien, carryon, cariong, 6-7 carian, 6- carrion. 
(ME. caronye, caroine, a. ONF. caronii, later 
caroine, caroigne, in central OF. charoigne (mod. 
F. charogne, and in other sense carogue, Picard 
carone, carongne) = Pr. caronha, It. carogna, Sp. 
carrofa, pointing to a Romanic type *carantia, sup- 

osed to be a.deriv, of ca7o flesh, but not regu- 

arly formed on the stem carn-. The phonetic 
history of the English 8. and 5. formsis obscure.] 
A. sb. 

tl. A dead body; a corpse or carcass. Obs. 

@z2ag Aner. RK. 84 Pe bacbitare .. beked mid his blake 
bile o cwike charoines as be pet is bes deofles corbin of 
helle. xz97 R. Grouc. 265 [They] slowe .. ey3te hondred 
& fourty men, & her caronyes [v. 7. caroines] to drowe. 
@ 2300 Cursor AY, 22906 Ded par gun his [a lion’s) caroigne 
{v7 carion, caroyns, careyn) li, cxg08 Pol. Songs (1839) 
203 A vilir caraing nis ther non. 1382 Wycur Lebr. ill. 
17 Whos’ careyns ben cast down in desert. 1386 CHau- 
cer Anis. 7. 1157 The careyne [v7 careyn, caroyne, 
karoigne, caroigne] in the busk with throte ycorue. ¢x440 
Promp. Parv, 6: Carnnye or careyn, cadaver. 1494 
Fapyan v. exxiv. roz Y¢ cource of the riuer was let by the 
multitude of the caryens or dede bodyes. rsgo L. Lioyp 
Diall Daies Oct. 5x The raven. -retumed not, but fed upon 


the carrens. ¢ Howext /et?. 1. 1. xx, Dogs which .. 
eat the Carrens. 1718 Free-thinker No. 47. 342 The Raven 
.. Stay’d to prey upon the Carrions of the Dead. 1763 C. 


Jounston Keverie 11. 235 They all flocked about him, 
croaking like so nny ravens about a carrion. 

+b. = Applied to a dead man or corpse that 
‘walks’ or returns to earth. Ods. 

2430 Lypc. AZin. Poents (1840) 143 Blissid Austyn the 
careyn gan comspelie, *In Jhesu name .. What that thu art 
trewly for to telle’. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 174/3 Thenne 
the caryon broughte hym thyder to the graue. 

_2. Dead putrefying flesh of man or beast ; flesh 
-unfit for food, from putrefaction or inherently. 

1297 R.’Grovc. (Rolls) 6544 Po ne vond he atte laste No3t 
of hom bote caroyne; «1340 Hamrore Psaéter cxlvi. 10 

e deuyl. .fedis paim wip karyun. c 1400 Desir. Troy 1972 

te vnto curres ascaren to ete. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Tony 


1. yii, Whan a beast is tourned to careine. c1gio More | 


Picus Wks, 25 Vile carein and wretched wormes meate. 
‘x587 NortH Gueuara’'s Diall Pr(x6x9) 698/2 ‘The wormes 
in .carring. 179% Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Resonsir, Wks. 
8x2 II. 457 Like flies in Carrion. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ, U, 1a7 The vulture .. feeds on putrid carrion. 

X Ks Pa ee Obs. « 

x Previsa Higdes w.-xxxiii, Perof cometh tweie manere 
of ae for.we beep.i-slowe wip wepoun, oper we beep 
adreent. [Hence 1494 in Fanyan.] 348: Caxton Afyrr. 1. 
~.18 They come the sooner to their ende and to carayne, 

8. transf. Used (contemptuously) of a living 
human. ‘body; cf. Carcass (?06s.). +b. The 
fleshly nature of man, ‘ the flesh’ in the Pauline 
sense (obs.). 

1377 Lanct. P. Pd: B. xiv. 331 Ne noyther sherte ne 
shone ,. To keure my caroigne. axqgo Kut. de la Tour 
“xxvii. (x868) 39 To aorne suche a carion as is youre -body. 
C ‘tas Pair. (WW. de W.) 1. xxxv. 328, To leve 
thy careyne and folowe Thesu Gryste. 1549 Compl. Scotl. 


_ with *carren kyte to haunt. . 1542 


CARRION. 


xvii. 134 Our carions ande corporal natur..is baytht vile 
ande infekkit. 1996 Snaxs. AZerch. V. ut. i. 38 Shy. My 
owne flesh and blood to rebell. So/. Out vpon it old car- 
rion, rebels it atthese yeeres. 1832 Ht. Martineau Dese- 
rare ii,a7 Much good may your tender mercies do your 
carrion. i, 

+4. Used (contemptuonsly) of a living person, 
as no better than carrion. Ods. 

1547-64 BauLow!n Jor. Philos. (Palfr.)x. § 1 It were better 
for a woman to be barren Than to bring forth a vile wicked 
carren, x60x Sitaxs. Yud. C. 11. i. 130 Priests and Cowards, 
and men Cautelous, Old feeble Carrions. 1661 Perys Diary 
15 Sept., Pegg Kite. .will be..a troublesome carrion to us 
executors, . 

+5. Used of animals: sometimes app. in sense 
‘noxious beast’, ‘vermin’; sometimes merely 


‘poor, wretched, or worthless beast’. Ods. 

1497 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 142 The euill creatures 
ben wors than serpentes, lyons or caraynes. 1562 J. Hey- 
woop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 119 Daws ar carren. 3573 
Tusser usd. xvi. (1878) 35 Let carren & barren be shifted 
awaie, For best is the best, whatsoever you paic. 1634 
W. Woop New Lug. Prosp. 1. vi, The beasts of offence 
be Squunckes, Ferrets, Foxes. did. 1. vili, Having shewed 
you the most offensive carrions that belong to our Wilder- 
nesse. 21639 W. WuateLey Prototypes \. xix. (1640) 227 
They {dogs and monkeys] be paltry carrions. 


6. fg. Anything vile or corrupt ; + corrupt mass ; 
‘ garbage’, ‘ filth’. 


524 S. Fis oa pare Begg. x8 Declaring suche an horri- 
ble carayn of euyll ageinst the ministres of iniquite. 1597 
st Pd. Returu Paruass. v. i. 1455, | woulde prove it upon 
that carrion of thy witt. 1845 CarLyLe Cronewedd (1873) 1. 
21 Flunkyism, falsity and other carrion ought to be buried ! 
1870 Emerson Soc. & Sol., Courage Wks. (Bohn) HI. 113 
Melancholy sceptics with a taste for carrion, who batten on 
the. hideous facts in history. 1879 Froupe Ceasar xxiii. 402 
note, Roman fashionable society hated Cassar, and any car- 
rion was welcome to them which would taint his reputation. 
B. atérii, passing into aaj. 

7. Consisting of, or pertaining to, corrmmpting 
flesh. (Usually with some notion of contempt.) 

a 1538 Morn De guai, Noviss. Wks. rot No man findeth 
fault, but carrieth his carien corse into y’ quere, and.. 
burieth y* body boldly at the hie alter. 2583 Sraxviurst 
Eneis wy (Arb.) 77, A stincking Foule carrayne sanoure. 
¢3613 Row.anps Alore Auaves 30 Some carion beast, 
Whereon the Rauens and the crowes doe feast. 1860 Pusey 
Alin. Proph, 454 ‘The carrion-remains should be entombed 
only in the bowels of vultures and dogs. 

+b, As an epithet of Death personified ; also 


of Charon, Obs. 

1566 Antinoton Aprileins 62 Deliver to carraine Charon 
one of the halfepens, which thou bearest, for thy passage. 
1587 Miirr. Alag. Q. Cordida xvii. ¢ By hir elbowe carian 
death for me did watch, 1576 Parad. Daynty Dev. (N,) 
Seeing no man then can death escape..We ought not feare 
his carraine shape. 1596 Snaxs, A/erch, V. wu. vii. 63 A 
carrion death, Within whose emptie eye there is a written 
scroule. ae A. 

8. Applied in contempt to the living human 


body, as no better than carrion (cf. 3). 

1537 Surv, Northampton Priory in Prance Addit. Narr. 
Pop. Plot (1679) 36 In continual ingurgitations and farcyngs 
of our carayne Bodies. 1563 Honrtlees i. Excess Aiper, 
(2859) 316 Why pamperest thou that carrcyne flesh so hye? 
1577 Staxyuurst Desc, fred, in Hotinshed V1. 14 By the 
imbalming of their carian soules with the sweet and sacred 
flowers of holie writ, 1606 Suaks. Tr, §& Cr. tv. i. 71 For 
euery scruple Of her contaminated carrion weight. 

9. +a. Carrion-lean, skeleton-like. Ols. b. Rot- 
ten ; vile, loathsome; expressing disgust. 

rg6s Harpinc Confut. Afol., Ye will haue your spiritual 
Bankets so leane and Carrien, 1380 Hottruann Treas. Fr. 
Tong., Eslance, as chevaux eslancez, carren horses. 1645-6 
Evetyn Diary 28 Jan., My base, unlucky, stiffnecked trot- 
ting carrion mule. 1653 H. Cocan Pinto’s Trav, xxii, § 3 
79 Mounted on horses, or to say better, on lean carrion Tits 
that were nothing but skin and bone, 1826 in Cobbett 
Rur, Rides (1885) 11.82 The foul, the stinking, the carrion 
baseness, of the fellows that call themselves ‘country gen- 
tlemen’. 1867 N. & Q. Ser. un, XI. 32/2 Then she called 
me all sorts o carrion names, 

C. Comb. a. attributive with sense ‘having to 
do with, feeding on carrion’, as carvrion-livd, 
-chafer, ~fty, -hawk, -kite, -raven, -vulture; D. 
objective and instrumental, as carrion-feeder, 
-nosing ppl. adj,, «strewn pa. pple. ; ¢, similative, 
as carrion-like adj. or adv., -scented ppl.adj. Also 
carrion-flower, a name for the genus er gore 
also for Swtlax herbacea, from the scent of their 
blossoms; }carrion-lean a., lean as a wasting 
corpse or skeleton; ig. meagre, very deficient ; 
+ carrion-row, a place where inferior meat or 


offal was sold. Also CARRION CROW, 

1839 ‘Trirtwatt Greece Ill. 137 Neither dogs, nor *car- 
rion-birds, would touch them ..so long as the pestilence 
lasted. x86 Kinsy & Sp. £ntomol. (1828) II. xxiv, 386 
‘The *carrion-chafers, and others of the lamellicorn beetles. 
1855 J. Jounston Chere, Com. Life 1. 332 The Stapelias are 
called *carrion-flowers because of the disagrecable putrid 
odours they exhale, 2852 Thoreau Stesnser (1884) 1/23 The 
Smilax herbacea, carrion flower, a rank green vine. It smells 
exactly like a dead rat in the wall; and apparently attracts 
flies like carrion. 1987 Best jase (ed. 2) 114 The Oak 
Ask, Woodcock, *Carion or Down hill fly comes on about 


~ the sixteenth of May. 1796 Wotcortr (P. Pindar) Sat. Wks. 


1812 IIL. 395 Court-sycophants, the Carrion-flies, 1861 
Huwmetr. A Gs Hiren Tandon w, W. 1.241 of the carrion 
fly. xs8 T. Howett Denises (1879) 234 Art thou so fond, 
y' ) DALL Lrasin. Apophth. 
245b, Because it was so *caren feane.- rg54 J. Procrer tr. 


CARRION, 


Viscentins To Rdr., How owgle and carrion-lean yeare to Sez 
158: J. Brut Haddon's Answ, Osor, 135 So carrion leane in 
the knowledgeof Scriptures, 1602 FULBECKE 1s¢ Pt. Paral? 
it It is better to haue a declaration too copious thencarion= 
eane. 19710 Brit. Apollo 111.18. 2/1 He is so Carrion-lean. 
1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 189 It maketh them *carran- 
like leane, 1878 Tennyson Q. Alary w. iii. 171 The *car- 
rion-nosing mongrel. 1589 Cooper Admon. 140 As *earren 
Rauens flye. .to stinking carcasses. 1728 Swirt Ansty, Afe- 
mortal Wks. 1755 V. 1. 173 The district in the several mar- 
kets, called *carrion-row. 1829 Scorr Anne of G, ii, The 
huge *carrion vulture floated past him. aie: 

Carrion crow.. [see prec] A species of 
Crow (Corvus Corone) smaller and more common 
than the Raven, and rather larger than the Rook, 
which feeds on carrion, small animals, poultry, etc. 
It is the ‘ Crow’ of most parts of England, and the 
‘ Corbie’ of Scotland. 

1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 225/2 We fave as doo the 
ranens and the carein crowes yt neuer medle with any quicke 
flesh. 7774 Gotpsm. Nad. Hist. I. 122 The Carrion 
Crow is less favored by mankind. «2812 J. Levvex Za. 
Soudés xliii, And they heard-the ery, from the branches 
high, Of the hungry carrion crow. 

'b. Applied by Dampier, Sloane, etc., to a Vulture. 

1699 Damrier Voy. II. 11. 67 Carrion Crows are blackish 
Fowls, about the bigness of Ravens; they have bald Heads, 
and redish bald Necks like Turkeys; and..are often mis- 
taken for such. Jé:d. Some of the Carrion Crows are all 
over white..The Logwood-Cutters call the white ones 
King Carrion Crows. 180z Buxerey Ani. Biog. (1813) 
Il, 28 The Carrion Vulture .. Synonyms. Vulwur Aura. 
Linn...Carrion Crow. Sloane. ; 

+ Carrionerre. Obs. ?nonce-wd. [cf F. satiere 
saltcellar, poturiére pepper-box, etc.] A holder or 
dispenser of carrion, or of that which stinks like it. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer. (Grosart) 11. 184 Fie, quoth my 
lady, what a stink is here? When ’twas her breath that 
was the carrionere. 

+Carrrionize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Cannion + 
-IZE.]_ érans. To tum into carrion, to corrupt. 

1593 Nasie Christ's T. (1613) 43 Her Heart, her Lungs.. 
al are carioniz’d and contaminated with surfets of selfe- 
will. 2623 Cockrram, Carionized, stinking. 

+ Carrionly, c. and adv. Obs. Also 6 car- 
renly. [f. Carrion + -Ly.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of carrion ; corrupt, vile, 
loathsome. B. adv. Like carrion. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Alor, Philos. (Palfr.) viii. §6 Pampering 

his carrionly carkasse. Jéid. 7 The rumor of no vice 
stinketh more carrionly, then the mame of lechery. 1§73 
Tusser Husé, (1878) 52 Such pestilent smell of a Saran 
thing. x609 Br. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 68 K 
Carrionly Curre. 
_Carritch, -es (karrit{, -7). Se. [Carritches 
is a corruption of Carecnize sé. F. catéchdse, which 
has been treated as a plural, with sing. carritch.] 
= CATECHISM. 

1961 Mem, Magopico 5(Jam.) A blind woman. taught him 
the A, B, C, and the Mea Carritch. «1774 Fercusson 
Poems (1789) 11. 112 (Jam.). 1818 Scott f/rt. Alid2. xvi, 
I can say the single carritch, and the double carritch, and 
justification, and effectual calling. fod, Sc. He knows 
the carritches thoroughly. 

b. Zo give carritch: to take to task. 

1778 Herp Se. Songs 11. 219 (Jam.) The very first night 
the strife began, And she gac me my carriage, 

Hence Ca‘rritoh v. éraus., to catechize. 

1837 R. Nicot, Poeuts (1842) 83 The Minister .. duly car- 
Titchin’ the bairns. i 

Carriwitchet, carwi'tchet. Forms: 7 
earwhichet, -whitchet, -wichet, corwhichet, 
7-9 carwitchet, § carrawitchet, carry-which- 
it, carry witchet, 9 carwhichit, carriwitchet. 
[Derivation unknown. Dr, Fitzedward Hall in A/od. 
Zng. asks ‘can it be a corruption of F. coléfchet?'] 

A pun, quibble; a hoaxing question or conun- 
drum, s 

1614 B, Jonson Barth, Fair v.i, (1631) 69 All the fowle i’ the 
Fayre, -I_meane, all the dirt in Smithfield, (that’s one of 
Master Littlewit's Carwhitchets now). 630 J. Taytor 
(Water P,) H74s, (N.) Devices .. of planting the Ile of Dogs 
with whiblins, corwhichets, mushromes and “tobacco. 1662 
Dryoen iV itd Gall, 1.i, A bare Clinch will serve the turn; 
a Carwichet, a Quarterquibble, or a Pun. 1669 Butter 
Ren. U1. 120 Carwitchets, Clenches and Quibbles. a 174: 
Savace Author to be let § 4, I..deal in clinches, puns. .an 
carry-which-its.. ¢x7g0 Ansutnxot Dissert. Dumpling (N.) 
Conundrums, and carrawitchets,—at which the king laughed 
till his sides crackt, x822 Scorr Méiged xiii, Mortal 
wounded with a quibble or a carwitchet at the Mermaid, 
3874 Slang D, Carriwitchet, a hoaxing, puzzling question. . 

»as * How far is it from the first of July to London Bridge ?* 

Carrob, Carroch(e: see Caron, CaRrooue, - 
-Carrogh, erroneous f. Curnacu, coracle, 

‘Carrol(, -old, obs. ff. CAROL. ae ay 

Carrollite (kerleit). Jf. [Named- from 
Carroll Co.-Maryland, where found.] .A variety 
of cobalt pyrites containing copper. 

* 1887 Dana Afar. Mfise, 181. | : 

_ Carrom, var, of Canow, CARAMBOLE. 

Carronade: (keronzrd). Avil. [f. Carron, 
near Falkirk in Scotland (where originally cast) 

+-ADE.] <A short piece of ordnance, usually of 
large’ calibre, having -a- chamber for’ the powder 
nee Bat coy y used on shipboard, - 

.+ Gaid in N. FQ. sth Ser. 11. 247 (1855) to be the ii i 
“of Gens Robt: Melville) 47 1855) so ian 


* 


184 

1979 Admiralty Minute 16 July (ALS. Record Of-), Ex- 
periments having lately been made .. of the utility of small 
pieces of cannon called carronades, and the Comptroller of 
the Navy .. having. recommended the use of them. 178: 
-Genti, Alag. LI. 485 Trials were made of an hundred pound. 
carronade, mounted on a battery at Leith. ‘809 WELLUNG- 
ton Led. in Gurw. Disp. IV. 439 You havé omitted to re- 
quire carriages for the carronades. ‘1833 Manrvat P. Simple 
(1863) rg Our largesboats had carronades mounted in their 
bows. “2858 Greener Guazery 67 Carronades .. short 
ordnance without trunnions, but fastened by a loop under 
the reinforce. 1861 Sates Znginecrs Il. 6x The manu- 
facture of carronades or ‘smashers’ at the Carron works. 


attrib, 1833 Manrvat P. Simple (1863) 52 To take a seat , 


upon the carronade slides. 


Carron oil, [From Carron ironworks, where - 


much used.} A liniment composed of equal parts 
of linseed oil and lime water (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1884 Chamb. Frat. 4 Oct. 6535/2 The best thing to apply to 
a burned or scalded part is Carron oil spread on lint. 

Carroon, variant of Caroon]. 

Carrot (keret).. Forms: 6 caret, carete, 
carette, carot, carote, carotte, 6-7 carret, 7 
earrat, carroote, 7- carrot. [a. F. carotte:—L, 
caréta; ad. Gr. rapwréy ?f. xapa head, top. (Cf. 
xepadardv, headed, said of plants, as garlic.)] 

1. An umbelliferous plant (Dancus Carota) 
having a large, tapering root, which in cultivation 
is bright red, fleshy, sweet, and edible. 

1538 ‘Turner Libellus, Daucus creticus.. mihi uidetur 
anglis esse, Wylde cavot. 1548 — Names of Herbes 60 
Carettes growe in al countreis in plentic. 165-78 Coorer 
Thesaur., Carota.. the wilde caret. x Maxtyx Kous- 
sean's Bot, xvii, 232 Carrot has a large winged involucre. 
1832 Veg. Subst. food 237 Unsuccessful attempts to change 
by culture the wild carrot into the esculent one, 

2. Usually, the edible root itself. 

7533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 28 Parsnepes and carettes 
.-d0 nourishe with better iuyce than the other rootes. 1634 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd, 26 Parse- 
nipps and carrootes. 2776 Jonnson in Boswell (1887) II. 
439 You would not value the finest head cut upon a carrot. 
1783 Cowrer Zp/t. //are, Slic’'d carrot pleas‘d him well. 
1832 Veg. Subst, Food 244 The quantity of nutritive matter 
..In the whole weight of carrot, being 98 parts in 1000. 

b. Something shaped like a carrot; a plug. 
1646 Sik J. Temrte Jrisk Rebell, 106 The Rebels .. put a 
gag or carret in the said Master Bingham's mouth. 1808 
Puce Sources Alississ.t. 17, 1.-presented him with two car- 
rots of tobacco. oe ¥ 

3. 2. Applied humorously or derisively to ‘red 
or ‘carroty’ hair, or to one who has such hair. 


(In the latter case used like a pee name.) 

+ ¢x685 Vue, Man's Counsellour, Roxb. Ball, V1. 559 The 
Carrots I’d like to forgot, which is the worst colour of all. 
1685 S. Westev Aagyots 57 The Ancients .. Pure Carrots 
call'd pure threads oi old. 1690°B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Carrots, Red hair'd People. 1775 Sueripan Rivals 
Li, Jack Gange, the exciseman, has ta’en to his carrots, 
1876 Mrs. Moreswonrtn (title) ‘Carrots,’ Just a little boy. 

. attrib. or as adj, =Carnorty, ? Obs. 

167x Guanvits Disc. A. Stubbe 28 If I had said your head 
was Red, I had not such a Liar neither; it was direct 
Carrot. ¢x680 Roxburgh Ball. (1886) V1. 219 The Carrot 

ate be sure you hate, for she’l be true to no man, 27r0 
Pater Proverbs 114 To picture Judas with..a squint 
eye ..a carrot beard. 1877 Bracke Wise Men 95 ‘The 
roving Scythian, with his carrot curls, . 

5. Comé., as carrot-coloured, -cating, -headed, 
-fated adjs., carrot-Jly, poultice, root, -seed; onr- 
rot-tree, an umbelliferous shrul (A/onisia edelis) 
with an edible root,-found in Deserta Grande, an 
uninhabited island S.E. of Madeira. 

a@x659 CLEVELAND Swtectynmt. 63 Robson and French .. 
May tre their *Carret-Bunch. 1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1935/4 
A. *Carrot coloured Beard and Hair, 1672 Davenaxt 

News fr. Plymouth (1673) 13, These *Carrot-eating Dutch. 

1882 Garden 1 Apr. 219/2 The *Carrot fly (Psila rose) is one 

of the true flies. 2719 D’'Unrev Pelés I. 7 Confound the 

*Carrot Pated Jade. 2808 Aled. Frnd. sax. 349 The 

“carrot, poultice. .would hops be useful. 1395 fousch. 

Bk. Earé Cumbria. in Whitaker Hist. Craven (i812) 320 

Pd. for vi cabishes, and some *caret roots bought at Hull, 

txs. 183x J. Davies Afanual Slat, Med, 187 Carrot Root 

. has been employed in decoction asa stimulant, 1832 Ver, 

Subst, Food 242 *Carrot-seed is raised..in Essex. 1866 

Treas. Bot. \1. 750 The *Carrot-tree, has 2 crooked woody 

stem one to four fect high. . The orchil-gatherers and fisher- 

men, .eat the roots. . 

Carrotiness. [f Cannory +-neEss.] .Carroty 

quality or colour, ‘ redness of hair’ (J.). 

“1730-6 Battey, Cavotiness. 198g in Jouxson. 

Carrroting, bi. sb. (See quot.) 

1880 Libs. Univ. Knowl, VII. 357, Furs intended for 
‘felting, .are treated with a solution of nitrate of mercury, an 
operation called carroting or secrctage, - 

Carroty (ke'riti), a. -[f. Cannor+-r1.] Like 
© carrot in colour, red; said of hair. Also, of 
persons : ‘red-haired. Sree 

3696 Turin Pind. Ode v.18 Long was his Chin, and 

* carotty his Beard. © x728 Morcan A/géers 1, iv. 306, T have 

never met with any North-Briton, Dane, or any other, more 

carotty and freckled. . 2948 Smor.ett Rod. Raua, xiv. 

(1804) 77,'1 had parted with those carroty locks, 2826 Dis- 
nazi Viv. Greyvi. i. 276 Long, carroty hair, | 
b. Comb. as carroty-hatred, headed, -polled. 

« 299% Wotcorr (P.-Pindar) Hair Powder Wks. 1812 IIL. 
285 Poor Carroty-polled Phyllis, x840 Marayat Poor Jack 
vill, A carroty-headed boy. “x856 ‘Tiackeray Christinas 
-Bks. 251 ‘That Carroty-haired Angelica. - , te hed 
_ Carrouse, -ouze, -owse, obs. ff, CAROUSE, 


_ to carie Pieresshetres. x90 Suaks. Cont. 


CARRY. 


{Carrrow. -Obs. Jreland, 
form of some Irish word. ee - 
The adj. carack ‘tricky, shifty, deceitful’ has been sug= 
gested ; but evidence is wanting.) (See quots.) : 
1577-87 Houssuep Chrow. I. 45/1 A brotherhood of 
‘karrowes; that proffer to plaic at cards all the yeare long. 
1596 Srenser State fred, Wks, (1862) 527/1 There is an- 
other, .much more lewd and dishonest, and that is, of their 
Carrows, which is a kinde of people that wander up and 
downe to Gentle-mens houses, hving oncly upon cardes and 
dice. _x829 Scort Aufiz. Introd. 8 In the character of the 
Irish-itinerant gambler, called in that country a carrow. 
Carry (keri), % Forms: 4-5 -carie, carye, 
cary, 3-6 carrie, 5 carry. fa. ONF. carie-r, 
mod.Pic. carrie-7-=Central F. charier, charrier 
z—late L. carricére‘to cart, convey in a car, f 
carr-wts Car. * Looe, 
An earlier L. carvdcare in sense of ‘load’, became car 
care, cargare, whence OF. charchier, chargier? sce 
Cuarce, After this, was formed a new carricare in sense 
of ‘transport in a cart’, which gave OF. carier, charier. 
Ultimately therefore carry has the same etymology as Car, 
Cuarce, and Carco.j ‘ - : ; 
From the radical meaning which includes at once ‘to re- 
move or transport’, and ‘to support or bear up’, arise two 
main divisions, in one of which (I.) ‘removal’ is the chief 
notion, and ‘support’ may be eliminated, as in 4,5, and 
several of the fig. senses; while in the other (11.) ‘support’ is 
the prominent notion, and ‘motion’ (though usually retained) 
may entirely disappear, Cf. ‘Do not leave the carpet-bag 
here; carry it up stairs’, with ‘Do not drag it along the 
floor; carry it’. For the former ¢ake is now largely sub- 
stituted, : . ei 
L. To transport, convey while bearing up. 
* Of Literal inotion or transference int Space. 
1. zvans. To convey, originally by cart or wagon, 
hence in any vehicle, by ship, on horseback, etc. 
[ex3zo in Dugdale Afonast. (1661) 11, 102 De libero transitu 
cum plaustris carectis & equis.. cariandi decimas suas et 
alia bona sua.) 1330 R, Bruxne Chron. (Rolls) 13987 He.. 
dide pem carie to ber contres, & tgied fem at here cites. 
1489 Caxton Jaytes of A. 1. xiv, Vpon cartis he shal doo 
carye wyth hym. 1538 Starkey Eng/asd 65 To the hole 
destructyon .. of al other caryd in theyr schyp. y6rz BisLe 
Gen, xiii. 19 Carry corne for the famine of your houses. — 
2 Kings ix. 28 His seruants caried him in a charet to 
Terusalem, 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I, ii. 18, 1 carried 
about 4o/, in... toys. . : ‘ 
spec. &. To bear a corpse to burial, b. To 
carry com from the harvest field to the secre. 
1466 $. Paston's Fuseralin Let. U1, 268 Geven to Martyn 
Savage. .awaytyng upon my master at London be vii. a 
before that he was caryed, iis. xd. [2g26 Piler, Pers. (W. 
de W. 153x) 23 After that he. .rcpeth it, byndeth it, shocketh 
it, and at the last caryeth it home to his barne.J 1802 Br. 
oF Lixcoun in G. Rose Diaries (1860) 1. 427 Our wheat is all 
carried. 1851 H. Mavo Pop. -Suferst. (ed. 2) 170 It is a 
field of wheat, but it has been cut and carried. : 
ec. absol. Said e. g.-of a carrier. ‘ 
¢363x Mrurox On Univ. Carrier ti,x8 If 1 mayn't carry, 
sure }'ll ne'er be fetched. Jfod.- The common carrier who 
carries between London and Totteridge. ‘ ‘ 
2. To bear from one place to another by bodily 
effort; to go bearing up-or supporting. So zo 
Setch and carry, To carry Goals (fig.); see COAL. 
3340-70 Alex, § Dind. 725 3¢..carien by costum corn to 
hure temple. ¢x384 Cuaucer A, Fame 1280 Y saugh him: 
carien a wyndmelle. ¢1386 — Pro/. x30 Wel coudeshe carie 
a morsel. 3449 Pecock Refr. 1. vi. 30 His apostlis 
. wolden aftirward caric fischis in paniers, xgxx 1s¢ Zug, 
Bk. Amer. (Arb,) Introd. 32/2 He [gryflon} wyll well cary in 
his neste an oxe, x610 SUAKS, J¢/f. 1 i, 90 Hee will 
carry this Island home invhis pocket. Jd. mt. i. 25 Tle 
‘beare your Logges ..Ile carry it to the pile. x6rx-BisLe 
1 Kings xxi. 10 Carie him out, and stone him. — Jsa, xl, 
x1 He shail gather the lambes with his arme, and carrie 
them in his bosome. | x7xx Sreety Sect. No. 41 26 Honey-" 
comb .. carried off his Handkerchief full of Brushes. x79x 
*G.Gaspano’ Aun. Horseut, iv. (1809)83 A horse .. which 
does not carry me at all in the same way he did the man I 
bought him of. 1826 Scorr Guy AL. xxiii, ‘ Dumple could 
carry. six folk, i€ his back was lang encugh.’ 1884 Muss 
Brabovon /s/unael iv, The lad .. carried the youngest on 
his shoulder across the sands. ares 
_ b. Falconry. To bear a hawk upon the fist. - 
1826 Sin J. Sennienwr Obsery. Hazwking (1828) 35 The 
passage-hawk, when first taken, must be carried all day 
upon the fist, and fed at night by candle-light. x88 E. B. 
Micnue. Falconry ix alin, in’ Mac, Mag.Nov. 39 He 
{thé young hawk]is ‘ carried ’ for some hours amongst men, 
children, dogs, and horses, so as to become accustomed to 
their presence. . ene 
e. absol. + To carry double: said of _a-horse 
with saddle and pillion. - See also quot.-1677. 
. 1877 Hotinsnen Chron. II, 813/1 They were put to carie 
and draw. xggx Suaxs. Tzvo Gent. wi. i.274 Shee can fetch 
and earry! why 2 horse can doe no more; nay 2 horse cane 
not fetch, but onely carry. 1677 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat., 
Ffunting (2706) 17 When 2 Hare runs on rotten Ground, or 
in a Frost sometimes, and then it sticks to her Feet, we say, 
sho Carryeth, 2678 Butter Hud, 11.1. 569 A Beast... Which 
carries double. ¢x7z0 Prior Adma ut,'To go and come, to 
fetch and carry. 186z Huxiey Lee, Whe, Alex x05 The, 
Carrier [pigeon], I Jearn..does not ‘carry’. °° * a 
8. Also said of a cart, wagon, railway -train, 
‘ship, bicycle, or. other -vehicle; so running -water 
carries boclies floating :on it, or suspended in ‘it, 
avind carries leaves; balloons, slates, ete, | 
-1377 Lancr. P. Pi, B. xix, 326 A carte hy3te cristendome 
, vr. 1.1.88 And 
floatin, siaigit, obedient to the streame, Was Carried to- 
wards Corinth, 2652 Eveiyn Diary 22 Mar., Mlinging it 
into a rapid streame,-it..carried-away the sand, etc. “1803 


: ‘{app. a corrupt 


CARRY. 


Med, Frnt, X. 363 Blood carries with it the basis of nutri- 
‘tion, Afod: This tricycle has carried me five thousand miles. 
_&. To bear or take (a letter, message, report, riews, 
and the like). -(Without reference to weight). 
£1340-90 lex. & Dind, 184 And bad him in haste To be 
king. .carien his.sonde. xggx. Suaxs,: Zzvo Gent, 1. i. 112 
‘Nay Sir, lesse then a pound shall serue me for carrying 
your Letter, x64x Sir BE. Nicnoras in VW. Pagers (Camd.) 
“53 He being.dessigned to carry that newes; 1670 MiLTon 
?. 2, v. 870 These tidings carrie to th’ anointed King, 18z0 
Hoyle’s Games Impr, 467 On such complaint being carried 
to any one of the stewards. 1848 Macautay ‘ist. Eng. I.v. 
6oo The news..had been carried to thé Earl of Pembroke. 
5. To conduct, escort, lead; ‘take’ (a person) 
with one, without reference to the mode of transit ; 
to ‘take’ (a horse, a ship) ¢o a place, a given 
distance, etc. Now arch. and dial. 
+ 3513 Dovucras 2Zueis xt, i.57 The Troianis..by power 
‘of hie Jovear hiddir cary. 1584 Powet Lloyd's Cambria 79 
Carieng with them the Archbishop. z6zz Bisie 2 A7Zngs ix, 
2 Look out there Jehu..and carry him toan inner Chamber, 
1659-60 Pepys Diary27 Feb., My landlord carried usthrough 
a very old hospital. 27253 De For Voy. round World (1840) 
2 He that can carry a ship to Lisbon may with the same 
ease carry it round the world, 1730 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(1752) 795 The Japonese Pilots..come aboard and carry the 
Vessel into Port, xgg8 Jounson Jdler No. 6 9 The lady 
carried her horse a thousand miles in a thousand hours, 
31772 Franxuin Avfobiog, Wks. 1840 1.7 My father carried 
his wife with three children to New England. x8z8 2. 
Burt's Lett. N. Scotl. 1, 66 note, The Scots..talk of.. 


getting on the back of a cart-horse, and carrying him to ° 


grass, 1822 J. Fiint Lett. Amer. 264 (Americanisms) Carry 
the horse to water. 186z Ramsay Jtewezit. Ser. 1. iv. 52 

‘Carry any ladies that call up stairs,’ 1886 Burton Arad, 
Wis, (abridged ed.) I, 286 As soon as it was dusk, the slave- 
girl came to him and carried him to the house. 

b, esp. To take by force, as a prisoner or captive. 
- 2584 Powen Lloyd's Cambria 93 Caried him towards the 
ships, 1588 Pittington Vestry Bk, (Surtees) 27 Nicolas 
Yonger was carried to Littleburne about the rogge monie. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 fen. JV, v. v.97 Go carry Sir Iohn Falstaffe 
to the Fleete. 1663 Perys Diary-to Aug., My she-cosen 
Porter... to tell me that her husband was carried to the 
Tower, 3799 S. Freeman Yow O/f, 99 Apprehend and 
carry him before a justice, 1885 Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 
423 A body of constables .. carried off the actors to prison, 

@. in Backgammon. 

“1820 Hoyle’s Gangs Iupr. 294 Directions how to carry 
your men home. /éfd. 296 Six and five, a man to be car- 
ried from your adversary’s ace-point, as far as he can go, 
for a gammon, or hit, . 

‘6. To carry all before one: (i. e.) like a body 
moving with irresistible force and carrying away 
or propelling everything in its course. 

x672z R.'Witp Poed, Licent. 35 Some men there be that 
carry all before ’em. 2848 L. Hunr Zar Honey vii. 81 That, 
indeed, carries everything, even truth itself, before it, 1878 
Bosw. Suite Carthage viii. 169 The Irreconcilables carried 
everything their own way. | 

b. To-shoot down, ‘ bring to the ground’. 

‘3653 H. Cocan Pinto's Trav, xlix. § x. 190 Having dis- 
covered this @ [wild boars], we got as near to them as we 
could, and discharging amongst them, we carried two of 
them tothe ground. * 

7. To transfer (a number, cipher, or remainder) 
to the next column or unit’s place before or after, 
in the elementary operations ofarithmetic, 

. 1798 Hutton Course AMath,’(1806) I. 23 To carry as many 
to the next figure as were borrowed before. /bid, (1827) I, 

161 ‘The r to carry from the decimals is set down, 1825 in 
Copserr Kur, Rides (1885) II. 35 You are to put down the 
4 and carry 2. Rhee tr Reco Ge 
” pb. To transfer (entries) from one account book 
to another, - ae : 

1748 De Foe’s Engl. Tradesin, (1841) 11. 4x This carrying 
things from the journal..to the ledger, ,is called posting. 

8. A channel, drain, pipe, étc. is said to carry 
water or other liquid or fluid, sound, etc. . 

t6or Hortaxn Piiny vi. xxvii, When it begins once to 
carry a more forcible streame it is called Tigris. 1607 Tor- 
SELL four, Beasts 389 The voice of a man carryed in a 
trunk, reed or hollow thing. 1749 Fieivina Tow Yones 1. 
iv, A constant cascade not carried down a'regular flight of 
steps. xz7go Beawes Lex Mercat, (1752) 733 The Canal .. 
serves to carry the water. .tothis city, 1878 Ho.proox Hyg. 
Brain 55 ‘The nerve. filaments carry the will, 1886 Law 
Times LXXXI, sol A g-inch sewer, which carried the 
-drainage from the houses into the main brick sewer. ~ 

9. A bow, a gun, or the like is‘said:to caxry an 
arrow,.a-ball, or other missile to a’ specified ‘dis- 
tance or in &.specified way, Usually adsol.; and 
transfior fig. 2 2 + 7 Big e. 

1636 Healey Theaphrast. t9 Hee, that saluteth a man 
as farre off as his eye can carry levell. 1643 Sir T. Browne 


Relig. Med. ii.§ 3 Scholars are men of Peace, but..theirpens - 


carry farther, and give a lowder report than thunder.. 1644 
Nys Guinéry (1670) 4, After you have-made one shot, and 
find the Peece ‘carry just over the Mark. ° ‘x869 Puitiirs 


Vesuy. viii, 226 About as high’as a’ crossbow can carry. - 


1870 Lowe, Study Wind. 377 A fine, telling phrase that 
will carrytrue, |, . & + 
10. The wind is said. to ‘car7y-a ‘ship along, 


which it drives.cr impels over the sea, 


1526 Tinpae Actsxxvil. 17 We tet doune avegséll and soo - 
were caryed,. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaur. sv. Nauis, The: 
shippe fleeteth beyng’ caryed with winde and sale. _xsg0‘ 


Stans, Cor,’ Lrr, 1. i. 110 Her part. .Was carried with more 
eed before the winde. ‘722 WoLLaston Relig. Nat.vi99 


a 
The wind, which carries one: into the port, drives another- 
‘back to.sea, 1737 Pore Horace's. Epist..t. vis 79 Where 


awinds can.carry,.or where waves can roll. 


185 


“11. To cause to go or come. 
: ‘a. The impelling moral cause or motive is said 
to carry one to a place. 

x876 Green Short Hist.v. § 1 (1882) at3 A mission carried 
him [Chaucer] in early life to Italy, . 5 

b. A march, journey, a space traversed, is said 
to carvy one to a point. 

x187x Freeman Worm, Cong. (1876) 1V. xviii. 240 The great 
ieee which carried Harold from London to Stamford 

midge, ; a 
- 12. Provision, or money, which lasts out till one 
reaches a distant point of space or time, is said to 
carry one to that point. 

1703 Burcuetr Naval Trans. 1v. xxi. (1720) 553 They in- 
tended to take in Provisions, being so much streighten’d 
that they had not enough to carry them to the Havana, 
1855 Macautay Hist. Lng. 1V.695 A scanty stock of silver, 
which. .was to carry the nation through the summer. 

13. fg. To continue to have with or beside one, 


as one moves on; to ‘take with’ one. 

1777 W. Dacaymrce Trav. Sp. & Port, xxxv, A hollow 
way, which we carried with us to Aranjuez. J67d. Ixxxiii, 
We carried a mountainous country along with us, on the 
left hand. 1840 Marryat Poor Fack xivii, We made sail, 
carrying with us three-fourths of the flood. 1857 Merc. Mar. 
Mor (1858) V. 9, I carried a steady Trade [wind], all sail set. 

14. To extend or continue (a line, a piece of 
work) in the same direction to a specified distance, 
or in a given direction. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 112 Ne yet the mone, that she carie 
Her cours alonge upon the heven. 1704 Wortince Dict, 
Rust, et Urb.s.v. Lapis Calam., They should carry Air- 
shafts with them, as in Lead-Mines, 1715 Desacuxiers 
fires Iutpr. 32 Such a Pipe may be carried into a Bed and 
warm it, 2772 Hist. Rochester 28 [They] did not carry this 
tower to the height it now is, 187r Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 154 The defences were not carried down 
to the water. 1878 Bosw. Smitx Carthage 424 The man 
who..could carry a wal! from sea to sea, — 

b. fg. of things immaterial: as in fo carry to 
excess, too far, etc. 

1711 ADpISON Sfect. No.119 ® 5 This kind of Good-manners 
was perhaps carried toan Excess. 1728 T. SHERmDAN Persins 
v. (1739) 67 The highest, and most generous Notions of 
Friendship. How high does Cicero carry it in his first 
Book of Paws. 1878 Morey Crit. Mise. Ser. i. 194 He 
carries the process a step further. 

** With notton of taking away by force. 

15. To take as the result of effort, to win (as a 
prize), succeed in obtaining: also fo carry off 
(F. emporter.) Cf. 17. 

x607 SHaks. Cov. u. i. 254 He would misse it [the consul- 
ship], rather then carry it But by the suite of the Gentry to 
him. _r6rz Corcr., Aachere..any Portsale, Outrope .. 
wherein he that bids most for a thing is to carrie it. 1625, 
Bacon Friendsh., Ess. (Arb.) 169 He had carried the Con- 
sulship, for a Frend of his, 1647 W. Browne Pole.x. 1. 
69 He alwaies fights alone, and Mone carries the victory. 
1726 Sout x12 Ser. (1717) VI. 379 Consider ,. what the 
Issue may be, if the Tempter should carry thy Choice. 2734 
tr. Rollin's Anc, Hist. (1827) V. xiv. 312 He had carried the 
prize at the Olympic games. 1862 MerivaLe Rom, Enzcp. 
(1872) V. xlii. x strove to carry with his own hand the 
victory. : , 

b. Hence 70 carry it: to gain the advantage, 
win the contest, ‘ win the day’, ‘ bear the palm’, 

1s80 Nortn Plutarch 621 Cesar carried it by much. x598 

Syaks, Merry W. un ii. 70. 60x — Adl/’s W. 1. i, 30 It 
must bee avery plausiue inuention that carries it. 1647 W. 
Browne Polez. u. 98 Love carried it from Jealousie. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. w. xviii. §8 Revelation .. must carry 
it against the probable Conjectures of Reason, 1779 For- 
rest Vay. N. Guinea 18x The name Selangan carries it 
generally over the other [name]. 1870 Goutsurn Cathedral 
Syst. i. 7 Where the two come into collision, the second 
must carry it over the first. 

c. So Zo carry the day, : 

21683 N. Lockyer in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 15 
He returns, and then his people carry the day. 1855 Macav- 
Lay Hist. Eng. 1V. 429 The French King had. .said that the 
last piece of gold would carry the day. 1879 M*Carrny 
Owen Times 11. xix.-s9 The phrase had carried the day. 

16. To take away or win from the enemy by 
military assault (a town, position, ship, etc.). 

x6ox Suaxs, Adi’s W. in, vii. 19 The Count. .Layes downe 
his wanton Siedge before her beautie, Resolue to carrie her. 
x622 Bacon Hen. VT, Wks. 1857-62 VI. 129 Thetown would 
have been carried in the end. 1677 Gout. Ventce 101 Dying 
of pure indignation that he could not carry the Town. 1703 
Burcnerr Navel Trans, mi. xix. (1720) 384 Lawson .. 
pressed so hard upon De Ruyter, that he had like to have 
carried him, 1797 Str J. Jervis in A. Duncan Nelsov (x806) 
46 Boarded and carried two of the enemy's gun-boats. 1876 
Bancrorr’ H7?st. \U..S. V. x. 444 Horne directed eight regi- 
ments .. to carry this position, ~ | 2 

b. jig. and ¢ransf. (Often with mixture of senses.) 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Cont. Prayer Pref., To court the affec- 


tions ‘and. .by their help, to carry the understanding. 868 


Freeman Norm; Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 340 They were words 


- which at once carried the whole assembly with them. 1884. 


‘Reape Perilous Secr. xiii, Always Kept his temper and car- 
tied everybody, especially the chaplain. met 

17. To gain victory for, to’ be victorious or suc- 
cessfnl against opposition with (a matter or mea- 
‘gute for which one contends), Hence snch phrases 
as to carry one’s candidate; to. carry (=win) az 


election, ete: 


+ @16xg9 Fotnerny A theont. 1. i2§ 5.7 Arguments. ssufficient 


to carry the matter, - 1715 Burnt Own Time IL. 9 If the 
‘King would: have acted with the spirit ‘that he. sometimes 
sputs on, they might-have carried their: business.. 1723 Won- 
-ROW Cor7,(4843) II: 9 Several.of. the elders. .have. carried 


CARRY. 


acall for Mr. John Hepburn. 1848 Macaunay Hist. Eng. 
IL 125 The government had been unable to carry its 
measures. 2870 Srannore Afist. Zug, IIL, xiii. 178 They 
carried their candidates in the centres of popular election. 
b. frequent in phrase Zo carry one's point; cf.16. 

3699 Bentiey Phal. 429 li 1 can carry this Single Point. 
1759 Franntin Ess. Wks, 1840 IIT. 416 The surest way of 
carrying his point. 1885 Mrs, Macquoiw Louisa II. it, 21 
She had carried her point with her husband. 

18. esp, To carry @ motion in a meeting, a bi 
in a legislative assembly, etc.: to get it passed or 
adopted by the whole or a majority of the votes. 

1666 Marvett Cor? lix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 198 Upon division 
of the House..’twas caryed for the provisos being com- 
mitted, 1682 N.O. Botlean’s Lutrin w. 147 Let faithful 
tellers take the Poll, and note The Ay’s and Noe’s; And if 
we carry ’t, then Sir! Down goes the Innovation, once agen 
Sir! 1837 Tur wat Greece LV. xxx. 135 This motion was 
carried, probably by a very small majority. 1863 H. Cox 
Jnstit. 1. viii, too The second Reform Bill was carried by a 
large majority. AZod. The remaining clauses were carried 
unanimously. i 

* * * Of figurative transference. 

19. Ina variety of figurative uses taken from 1 
or 2, the subject, or object, or both, being things 
immaterial, or the motion not in space, but from 
or into a sphere of thought or action = take, con- 
duct, transport, transfer, cause to go. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 29b, But at his ende. 
caryenge it out of this worlde with hym, he shall neuer dye, 
1713 BERKELEY /i“ds. VIL, 189 If we carry our thoughts from 
the corporeal to the moral world. 1754 Ersxine Prtuc. Se. 
Law (1809) 257 Heritable rights may be carried from the 
debtor to the creditor either by, etc. 1818 Cruise Digest 
IEL. 45 It does not appear that this case was ever carried to 
the House of Lords. 1857 Buckxe Czvilis. I. ix. 589 [Private 
judgment) carried into politics, over-turned the government. 
1885 Act. 48 & 49 Vict. 1. § 25 All sums received..shall be 
carried to the consolidated loans fund, 

1662 Bk, Com, Prayer, Collect 4th Sund, after Epiph., 
Such strength and protection as shall..carry us through all 
temptations. @1778 Cuarnam Lett. Nephew i. 3, 1 will 
recommend to Mr. Leech to carry you quite through Vir- 
gil’s Aineid. 1781 Burne Corz. (1844 IL. 438 The grand 
principles of justice and policy are not dear enough to us to 
carry us through the difficulties which we should encounter. 
1873 BLack Pr. Thule xviii. 280 The perfect independence 
of that gentle young lady..might carry her too far. 

20. To impel or lead away as passion does, or 
by influencing the mind or feclings; to incline, 
move, urge, sway, influence. Now usually carvy 
away; cf. 46 b. 

1577 St. Aug, ALanzell\ Longmans) 62 The soule. .is caried 
with desirousnes, drawen with longyng. 1896 SrensER 
F.Q. ww. iv. 34 Caried with fervent zeale, 1601 F, Gopwin 
Bps. of Eng. 335 Subiect to flatterers, who carried him to 
their pleasure. 1608 Gotpinc “pit. Frossard's Chron, 1. 
152 The king. .was altogether carryed by this man, in such 
sorte as he both neglected and hated his vnckles in respect 
of him. x62x Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. vt. i. ee 291 We 
should moderate our selves, but we are furiously carryed. 
1715 Burner Own Time 1. 556 That idleness to which 
youth is naturally carried. @x844 Camppen ‘ How delicious 
7s the winning’ \ii, Just as fate or fancy carries, 


21. Zo be carried: to be rapt, to be moved from 
sobermindedness, to have the head turned. Obs. 


exc. Sc. 

1562 1. Norton Calvin's Just. 1, ix. § r They are not caried 
with such giddinesse [tanié verligine raplari), 1829 Scot 
Surg. Dau. iii, If their heads were not carried with the 
notice which the foolish people. .took of them. 

**E* 70 conduct (a business). 

22, To conduct, manage (a business or affair), 
arch. Now usually ¢o carry on. 

rg90 Suaxs. Adids, N. 1 ii, 240 This sport, well carried, 
shall be chronicled. 1399 — Aduch Ado iv. i. 212 This wel 
carried, shall. .Change slander to remorse. 1607-12 Bacon 
Ess., Seditions, &¢. (Arb.) 395 When Discordes, and quar- 
rells.. are carryed openly. 1612 — Vain-glory ibid. 462 If 
they haue neuer so little Hand in it, they thinke it is they 
that carry it. 2718 Burnet Owz Time IT. 193 The elections 
were Carried with great heat. 1848 Browninc Sovl’s Trag, 
(7868) 23 So will you carry matters, that the rest of the 
world must at length unite and put down, etc. 


+b. Hence 7o carry tt; to conduct matters, 


behave, act. Ods. 
x60x Sxaxs. Trvel, Nm. iv. 130 We may carry it thus for 
our pleasure. 1628-6 Suirtey Maid’s Rev. m. i, She will 
carry it so, that Velasco shall be suspected. 1672 Fiaver 
Fount, Lifeiv.g The Lord seemed to carry it as one ata 
distance from his Son. x7qz Ricnarpson Pamela UE. 306 
Sir Jacob carried it mighty stiff and formal. 
.. @, with extension 70 carry into effect, execution, 
practice, etc. (Cf. next.) ; ae 
1731-59 Murer Gard. Dict, Pref., Carrying this into 
practice. x769 Gotosm. Hist, Rome (1786) 1. 483 [They] 
were appointed to carry it into execution. 1828 Scott 
F.M, Perth iv, He would find it difficult to carry it into 
execution. 187r Freeman Worm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 123 
He did not tarry long in carrying his purpose into effect. 
eR EK Zyty or absolute uses implying motion. 
+28. To drive, ride, move with energy or speed, 
2362 Lanct. P, Pl. A, 'Prol. 28 Coueyte not in cuntre to 
‘carien [sowe B. MSS. have Kairen) aboute. Ibid. 1v. 22 
Thanne Conscience on his capul carieth forth faste. 1399 — 


-Rich. Redeless 1. 301 Whanne realles remeveth and ridith 


thofa tounes, And carieth ouer contre. ¢z4so Henrvson 
Wor. Fabi. 58, I tuké my club and homeward could:I carie, 
So ferlying as I had seene ane Fary. _ 1513 Douctas Avers 
wit. iv. r00 In haist Hercules com at -hand Wyth, forius 
mynd careing ouyr the land. £67. x11. xi. 136 Lat ws follow 
that way, and thiddir cary, 


CARRY, : 


- 24, Falconry, To fly away with the game-or 
quarry. [so Fr. charvier.] s 

x6rg LatHan Falconry (1633)14 Affirming that Doves will 
make Haggards carry: which is not so, for this is idlenessé 


and want of skill in their keepers, that causes them to- 


Carry, 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, (1706) II. 49 Should 
she -be guilty of Carrying, yet by this-means she will be 
reclaimed, and forget that Error. 1826 Sir J. Sesricnut 
Observ. Hawking (1828) 8 Less disposed to carry, f.2.,to fly 
away with the game; a fault to which all hawks are more 
or less inclined, ie 

II. To support, sustain. : 

* With more reference to motion. ; 

25. To hold, hold up, sustain, while: moving on 

or marching ; to bear. 7o carry weight (in Horse- 
yacing): i.e. such additional weight as equalises 


the competitors. 

z563 Foxe A. § az, (1383)73 ‘The myracles of the foresayde 
Helenus. -how he caried burning coalesin hislap. 1782 Cow- 
PER Joh Gilpin 115 ‘He carries weight!’ ‘He rides a 
race] 1818 Scorr Kod Roy iii, ‘ You ride four stone lighter 
than 1.’ ‘Very well; but I am content to carry weight,’ 
1852 TeeTaOe Ode Wellington 6 Warriors carry the war- 
rors pall, . 

26. To hear, wear, hold up, or sustain, as one 
moves about; habitually to bear about with one 
(e.g. any omament, ensign, personal adjunct ; also 
a name or other distinction). 

e2380 Wyctir Seé. Wks. IL. 266 Carie a swerd in a 
scaberge. 1601 Hottann Pliny xxxvu. vii, Rubies of India 
.-which carry the name also of Carchedonij. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun, Kon. 149 Deacons, for 2 difference from the 
Priests, carried a round wreath of white cloth, 163z Gouce 
God's Arrows v. $11. 421 More fit..to carrie a bush-bill 
rather then a battell-axe, 1703 Burcuetr Naval Trans. 
mt. xix, (1720) 389 The victorious Fleet. .under the Command 
of the Earl of Sandwich, who carried the Standard, 287g 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IIL, 46 We do not know whether they 
are to carry arms, AYod. He carries a snuff-box. 

b. To bear within one, contain. 

tg09 Hawes Past, Pleas. xvi. vii, My sadde body my hevy 
hert did cary. 1748 Smoterr Rod. Rand. \xvii, A sailor 
having drunk more new rum than he could carry. 1880 
eee. Tel. 3 Dec., Valuable carbonates of lead, which carry 
silver, 

c. To be pregnant with. 

1976 Jounson in Boswell (1831) IT. 458 Mrs. Thrale is 
big, and fancies that she carries a boy. 1788 J. Powe 
Devises nee) II. 36 The mother supposed to be now car- 
rying a third child, 

2'7. To bear about (mentally); to have or keep 
in the mind, 

1g83 Banincton Commandur, 315 O let us carrie some 
greater care to observe His will 1602 Carew Cornwall 
107/1, 1 carried once a purpose, to build a little woodden 
banqueting house. 1709 Berxevey £ss, Vision § gt We 
oughe to carry that distinction in our thoughts. 1878 
Morrey Crit. afisc. Ser. 1.195 To carry ever with us 
unmarked, yet living tradition. E 

8. To bear as a character, mark, attribute, or 
property; to exhibit, display: @. to the senses. 

8: Act a3 Liz. ix. §2 Whiche Coulers, althoughe they 
carrye a Shew of a good, true and perfitte Couler. 1396 
Srenser J. Q.1. i. 46 That Lady trew, Whose semblance 
she did carrie under feigned hew, 1633 Br. Hatt. Hard 
Texts Isa, xi. 15 That baye . , carries the forme of a tongue. 
x69x Mitton Samson 1073 His habit carries peace, his brow 
defiance. 1704 Worupce Dict, Rust. et Urb, sv. Foal, 
‘The same Shape he carries at a Month, he will carry at six 
Years old, 179x Burne Aff. Whigs Wks. VI. 30 Any writer 
who has carried marks of a deranged understanding. 1873 
Howtano A, Bonnic. xv. 236 Both carried grave faces. 

b. to the mind. 

zs89 Purrennam Eng. Poesie ut, xxiti. (Arb.)-279 Rude 
and vaciuill s; @ marueilous great indecencie. 
1597 Morteyv Jutrod. Afus. 76 Make your descant carrie 
some forme of relation to the plaine song. Jéid, 114 These 
waies of double descant carie some difficultic. 1677 Hate 
Prin. Orig, Man. ii. 4g Something that carries a kind of 
analogy to Sense. 2693 Jfent, Ct, Seckely Ep, Ded. 6 At 
this ny they carry the highest Value, 284g Sreruen 
Laws us Il, 576 The liability .. may at first sight carry 
the air of hardship. . 

+c. To bear (affection, respect, etc.) 0, cowards. 

xg98 Barner Theor. Warres .i.19 He ought to carie 
great respect vnto the Sergeant Maior. 1605 Verstecan 
Dee. Intell, v. (1628) 147 The naturall affection they carried 
ynto the Country-men. 1709 Srerte Yatler No, 112 2 To 
carry an universal Benevolence towards every Thing that 
has Life. a@2718 Penn Jks. (1726) I. 538 The Over-fondness 
some carry to their Opinion. 

d. So, Zo carry ieee fe authority, and the like. 
In fo carry conviction there is a mixture of notions. 
. 3613 Sans. Her. VITZ, wt, il. 933 Words cannot carric 
Authority so weighty. 1662 StinuincrL. Orig, Sacr. u. vii. 
.§.2 Such as do not carry an immutable obligation along 
with them,” x69x T. H{are) Ace. New /nuent, 13 The Navy 
Officers, with whom it carries so much weight. 1729 Butter 
Sernt. iti, Wks. 1874 IL. 33 Conscience .. carries its own 
authority with it. x870 oo Peacock Ralf Séirl, II. 192 
The voice almost carried conviction. 


29. To bear or convey (a meaning, sense, etc.). 


- 36st Hosnes Leviath. 1, xxxiv. 207 The sense they” 


{words] carry in the Scripture, 288x ‘l'ytor Anthrof. vi. 


162 The root, which carries the sense .. is followed by suf- - 


fixes strung on to modify it, 
_80. To bear implicitly or as a consequence; to 
involve. a ; 

x66a Stinuncrt. Orig. Sacr. u, vi. §5 Those predictions 
which have seemed to carry the greatest improbabilities 
with them. 7x7 Col. Ree. Penn, II. 39 Understood ‘to 
Carry their assent along with it. 1835 I, Tayior Spi7. 
Despot. iv, 168 The determination of {these questions} car- 


186 


~ ries. .the question of ecclesiastical polity. 877 E. Conner 


Bas. Faith i, 66 A positive judgment carrying immense 
consequences. a - ‘ . 
81. A loan, etc. is said to carry interest, a dill 


to carry grace, . x 

1693 W: Rosertson Phraseol, Gen, 313 -Corn carries a 
price, Annona cara est. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No: 4870/4 Notes 
carrying 6 per Cent. Interest. - 1767 BLackstone Covet, 1. 
xxx, A contract, which carries interest. 1767 A, Younc 
Farmer's Lett. People, These little farms carry twenty 
shillings..an acre. 1866 Crump Banking v, 104 Bills or 
notes on demand carry no grace. moe, 

-** Wath chief reference to manner. , 

32. To hold (the body, head, ete.) up in a certain 
way. 

1583 Bapincton Commandnt. (1590) 352 Till hee and his 
counsell have brought his maintainers to carie but a, small 
port. 1619 R. West Bh, Demean. in Babees Bh, (1868) 295 
‘fo carry up the body faire, is decent, 1723 S. Moatanp 
Spec, Lat, Dict, 12 His coming to an Estate makes him 
carry his Head so high. 1724 Lond, Gaz. No. 6258/3 Stolen 
+a Mare. does not carry her Tail well. 

b. said of a ship. 

796 in Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1846) VII. Introd, 223* The 
Captain gets on..and carries a good helm. 2836 Marryar 
Pirate iii, ‘How does she her helm, Matthew ?’ in- 
quired Oswald. .‘ Spoke a- er’, 

e. absol. 

1829 Lond. Encycl, V. 194 A horse is said to carry well, 
when his neck is arched, and he holds his head high. 

33. ref. To comport, demean, behave oneself. 
Also of conduct. 

x593 Bison Govt. Christ's Ch. 253 To carrie himselfe for 
a Presbyter. 12653 H. Cocan Pisto's Trav. xv. § 3.49 Let 
us carry ourselves in such sort, as they may not perceive we 
fear them as Enemies. xz929 Col. Rec. Penn. 111. 86 Carry- 
ing themselves very rudely. 2847 L. Hunr Afen, tomer, 
«& &. 1. iii. 43 The way in which sheep carry themselves on 
abrupt and saltatory occasions. 1876 G. Exior Dan. Der. 
V. Xxxvi. 331 She carried herself with a wonderful air, 

b. of conduct or behaviour /o or /ozwards others. 
arch. or Obs. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. Seneca, How to 
cary our selues towardes our neighbours. 1668 Perys 
Diary 4 Nov., The Duke of York do. .carry himself wonder- 
full submissive to the King. 1714 Eviwoon Autobiog. 74 
My Sisters. carried themselves very kindly to me, 

te. intr. (for ref.) To behave. Ods. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (2842)95 He craved the advise 
of the Assemblie how to carie in the mater. 1673 O. WaLker 
Education 285 It is an action of very great Prudence to 
carry even between adulation andsowreness. 31726 Woprow 
Corr. (1843) III. 269, 1 hope the youth will carry so as he 
may not be ashamed of the God of his fathers, 

+384. To carry a hand (over, upon, to): to treat 
in a specified way; so fo carry an eye on: to watch, 
oversee. Obs, 

1g96 J. Norpes Progr. Pietie (1847) 22 We must carry a 
pris short hand over our affections. 1622 Massincer, etc. 
Old Laws n. ii, 1" carry an even hand to all the world. 
1633 T. Starrorn Pac. Hid. xxi. (x821)215 To carrie a strict 
hand upon the Commissaries. 1646 Sin T, Browne Psend. 
49.1. viii, 30 If any man. .shall carry a wary eye on..many 
other, 31723 S. Mortanp Sfec. Lat. Dict. 12 To Carrya 
severe Hand over any one. 

+35, To wield; ¢o carry a (great) stroke, to 
wield or have great influence. Oés. 

xg98 Barret Vicor. Warres u.i, 22 The Lieutenant ..in 
the absence of his Captaine, caricth his roome, charge and 
command, 1633 Br. Hard Texts Dan. xi. 4 To 
carry that sway and esse wh that great monarch 
bore before them. ¢1645 Howe. Zeéf, (1678) 205 My Lord 
Wentworth .. carries a mighty stroke at Court, 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Psend. Ep. vi. x, Though Sulphur seem to carry 
the master stroak. x65 Currerenrn Astrol, Fudgen Dis. 
(1658)6 The time of the year carries a great stroke in this 
businesse. . a 

36. AZ/. To hold a weapon in the position for 
saluting. 

1796 Lusi, § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 239 Carry swords! 
Eyes—right! 1833 /éid.1. 6o‘The men Sinan at ‘Carry 
Swords’, till ordered to ‘Slope’, 1844 Regul. § Ord, Army 
265 Reliefs are to carry their Arms when passing Officers 
who are dressed in their Uniforms, 2859 F. Grireirns 
Artil, Alan. (1862) 152 The officers recover and carry 


swords, 
*&* [Vith chief reference to sustaining. 

37. Zo carry sail: said of a ship, or of those 
who work it. (F. cherrier de la voile.) 

263r Masstnerr Eniperor of £. 1. iii, You carry too much 
sail for your small bark. 2703 Burcnett Naval Trans. ve 
xiii, (1720) 64x The Adventure. .stood away with all the Sail 
she could carry.. 1836 Marrvat Aftdsh. Zasy xxvi. 103 ‘1 


fear, sir, We cannot carry.the mainsail much fonger." 1840 
R. DANA Bef. Mast xxxi. 119 Noone could say that he was 


slow to carry sail. am 

88. To support, sustain the weight of, bear. 

1626_ Bacon Syiva § 530 or Camomile, or Wilde 
Thyme .. y sticks, as you do Hops upon Poles, 183: 
Brewster Oftics x.93 An armed natural loadstone, which 
could carry 1 Roman pounds. x8gr Rusxin Stones Ven. 
(1874) 1. i. 30 Main‘arches. .carried by.. pillars. x95 Buck. 
Lanp Log-Bk. 59 The thick skin which carries the hair. 

b. said of plants. : 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 425 They will put forth many, and 
so carry more Shoots vpon a Stemme. 1982 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 2 This Plant... carries its Seed in little 
Bunches or Clusters on its Top. 1828 Srevart Planter’s G. 
368 ‘The Trees of the present year. .all carried a healthy leaf. 
: ¥89, -To bear, endure, ‘take’ (anything grievous). 

2583 Basincton Commandnt. (2590) 433 He is a slave to 
the thing that he gapeth for, and to e up his mouth he 
will cary any thing, x605 Suaxs. Lear t,.ii.-48 Mans 


‘ 61.. Caxxy off. 


CARRY. 


Nature cannot carry Thaffliction nar the feare, 2679-x9335 
Burnet Hist, Ref. 352 Queen Anne did not carry her death 
so decently. 

40. To 
(cattle). 

1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 166 The foot of every 
brook .. carries amazing crops of lint. 1846 Grote Greece 
(2862) II, xvi. 395 The cold centr4l plain did not carry the 
Olive, 31884 Times (weekly ed.) 42 Sept. 7/4 A grazing farm 
..which is said to carry head, of cattle. 

To support (an inference, analogous case, 
etc.); to give validity to. - . 

‘1835 I. Tavtor Spir. Desfot. vii. 298 The end being of in- 
finite moment carnes all means and makes all lawful. 2885 
G. Densanin Law Times' Rep. LI. 785/2 It is impossible 
to say that any one case is so in point as to carry this case. 

4.2, Cards. To retain the cards of one suit in 
one’s hand, while those of another aré thrown out. 

1744 Hovce Piguet ii.9 Which of these suits are you to 
carry? 1820 Hoyle’s Games Inipr. 12x (Piguel), Suppose 
elder-hand, that you have the ace, queen, seven, eight and 
ten of clubs, also the ace, knave, seven, eight and ten of 
diamonds, ete,, carry the ace, knave, etc. 

+48. To have (specified dimensions). Ods. [So 
F. porter, * avoir telle dimension’.} - 

%60z Hottanp Pliny IT, p74 Another Obeliske, which car- 
ried in length a hundred foot wanting one, 1632 WEEVER 
Anc. Fun. Mon, 382 The height of the West arched roofe 
.carrieth an hundred and two foot. 1670 Lassets Voy, /taly 


bear as a crop; to sustain, support 


(2695) II. 60 The walls‘shew you what compass it carried. - 
.- LIT 


. Combined with adverbs. 
See also the preceding senses and the adverbs for 
non-specialized combinations. 
44, Carry about. 
a. See senses 1-3, and Axsour. 
fod, It is too valuable to carry about with you. 
b. trans. To move or drive hither and thither. 
1539 Brore(Great) Ephes. iv. 14 aboute with every 
wynde of doctrine. 16rz — Hebr.xiit. 9 Be not caried about 
with diuers and strange doctrines. 
+c. To cause to revolve, set in motion, Ods. 
1677 Moxon Aech, £xere. (1703) 180 Wheels turn’d with 
Wind, Water, or Horses, to carry the Work about. ~ 
45. Carry along. -See senses of CARRY and 
a f se ks 
1833 Chamh, Yrul. No. 70. 14x A stone bridge carryin 
ale the road in Peebles to Selkirk, . a 
46. Carry away. 
a. trans. scarry of a, ek a 
fe x600 Stiaks, Sonn. Ixxiv, When that fell arrest Without 
all bail shall carry me away.) 1603 Frorio don ftaigse (1632) 
ap A popular sickenessc. .carried away an infinite num 


. To move forcibly from the firm footing of 
reason and judgement. A 
zg70 Hurogt, This thing raulshed or caried me awaye, 
whether 1 would or no, 3887 Gotpine De Mornay Pref. x 
Their reason is caried awaie and oucemalstered by the 
course of the world. 1709 Sreeur Yatler No. 131 P 2 
Woman-kind .. are carried away with every Thing that is 
showy. 1879 Froune Czsar xvii. 275 Carried away by 
general enthusiasm for liberty, 

¢c. To break off and remove by force. Also, to 
lose by breakage; and-zztr. Chiefly Naui. 

1597 Wriotnestey Chron. (1875) 1, 62 Carriinge a parte of 
the house awaye with him. 1703 Burcuett Naval Trans. 
V. xNit. (1720) 33 The best Bouer Ancher carried away witha 
Shot. ¢2750 Narrative Byron's Voy, 4(L.) We carried away 
our mizen-mast. 1840 R. Dana Bef, Alast xv. 4x Her jib. 
boom ran between our .. masts, carrying away some of our 
rigging. 1853 Kaxe Grinnell Exj. ili. (38561 27 We ran 
into an iceberg ..and carried away our jib-boom, 1867 
Saytu Sailor's Wond-dk. sv., That ship has carried away 
her fore top-mast. 1881 Daily News 9 June 5/$ Some 
thing ma Fcarny away on board the leading boat. 

+d. To win, gain for oneself, or as one would. 
have it. Os. ‘ 

158 Noweut & Day in Confer.1. (1584) Citij, His wordes., 
were [not] of sufficient credite to carry away such a matter. 
1633 Be. Hawn Hard Texts Hebr. ii.2 Every transgression 
.. carryed away a terrible judgement from the just hand of 
God, 3677 Eart Orneny Art of War 157 Whoever keeps 
In Reserve a Body of Men. .rarely misses to carry away the 
victory. 

+e. To carry it away: to have the advantage, 
carry the day. Ods. 

198 Grenewey Jaciius’ Ann, xu, vi, (x622) 187 This 
opinion’ carried it away. x602 Siaks. Ham, us. ii. 334, Do 
the Boyes carry it away? 1633 Br. Harn Hard Texts 
Matt. xxvi. 2g Doe not thinke that either thy secrecy or 
impudence can carry it away without notice. 

47. Carry back. -. ; aS 

trans. To take back in time by process of thought 
or retrospective action. : 

rg2z De For Plague (1756) 221. None knows how far to 
carry that back, or where to stop, 1876 Green Short Hist, 
il, $7 (2882' 9s. the legend. .carries us back to the times of 
our own /Elfred, eer: fs 

48, Carry forth. See simple senses and Forrn, 

49. Garry forward. | °° . ‘ 

trans. To transfer from one, column, page, or 
book to its successor, or to-the next account. 

1839 Reply Lockhart's Pamph, 97 Carry forward £41.478 


“158. 5c. 


50. Carry in. See senses 1-5, and In ad. 


a. trans. To remove from this life, be the death of. 
1680 Tempie Health § Long L, Wks. 1770 III. 275 Old 
Parr..might have .. gone further, if the change of country 
diet and air for that of the town had not carried him off, 


, 


CARRY... 


1710-Appison Tatler No. 22x v2 A. Fever, which .. at-last 
carried him off. 31878 Seevey Steis-III. g59 A serious cold, 
which in seven days carried him off. 
- b. To win (the prize, honours, etc.: cf. 15); 
so to carry tt off. : 
3828 Scorr ¥. 42, Perth’vi, Some of those who. think 
they carry it off through the height of their pluined bonnets, 
1882 Pesopy Lng. Fournalisa vii. 57 The North Briton 
carried off the palm. 


ce. To cause to pass; to take away the adverse 


effect of ; to render passable. 

78 Burxet Own Tine II. 177 They promised..to carry 
off his impeachment with a mild censure. 1863 Geo. Exior 
Romotat. iii, A rapid intellect and ready eloquence may 
carry off a little impudence. 1879 Miss Brappon Vixen 
att 75% I have not enough diamonds to carry off black 
velvel 7 

d. To bear it out, face or brave it out. 

1904 R. L’Esrrance (J.) Ifa man carries itoff, there is so 
much money saved. 2886 Stevenson Dr. Fekyll i (ed. 2) 8 
Frightened too. .but carrying it off, sir, really like Satan. 

52, Carry on. 

a. trans, To continue or advance (a proceeding) 
from the stage already attained, : 

1649 Mitton Zikoz, Wks. 1738 I. 317 To carry on the 
solemn jest. 1774 J. Bavant Jdéhol. I. 374 Which.. 
assisted to carry on the mistake, 1858 Trenci Paradies i, 
(1877) 68 They did but carry on the work which he had 
eebegun. 1876 Green Shoré Hist, viii. § 5 (1882) 511 Poetic 
Satire had become fashionable in Hall..and had been 
carried on vigorously by George Wither. 

b. To maintain, keep up, prevent from stopping. 

1606 Suans, 7% § Cr a iil 174 He.. carries on the 
streame of his dispose, Without obseruance or respect of any. 
x79 Frover Puise-Waitch 32 The Circulation will be car- 
ry’d on more rarely, 1790 Pacey Hore Pav. 1. viii, They 
carry on no connexion of argument. 1823 JANE AUSTEN 
Pride & Prej. xii, 232 The conversation was carried on. 


- 1856 Brewster JZart. Se. 11. ii. (ed. 3) 125 We at the same 


time carried on a regular series of observations. 1877 
Brockett Cross § Cr. 34 The conflict which has been car- 
ried on for nearly three hundred years. 

c. To practise continuously or habitually; to 
conduct, manage, work at, prosecute. 

1644 Suincsoy Diary (1836) 127 Carrying on his busi- 
ness with so much success. rgxz AppisoNn Sfect. No. 305 
P 5 The last War, which had been carried on so successfully. 
1748 Anson's Vay. 1, v. (ed, 2) 6r Besides the battery men- 
tioned above, there are three other forts carrying on for the 
defence of the harbour, ry9x Smeaton Zdystone L, § 101 
Plan for oan’ on the works, 2802 Mar, Epceworrn 
Morad T, (2816) 1. 217 His trial must be carried on in open 

y+ 1884 Lp. Cocerwoe in Law Times Rep.8 Mar. 45/ 
Brickmaking, which is undoubtedly a business, was being 
carried on, 

d. intr, (Maut.) To continue one’s course, 
move on. 

1832 Blackw, Mag. Apr. 643 Carry on, carry on; reef 
none, boy, none. 1840 R. Dana: ‘Ber. Mast xi 125 As 
we were going before it [the gale], we could carry on. 3833 
De Quincey SY, AZZ, Nun Wks. {TI 35 She carried on, as 


by 


sailors say, under easy sail. 

@. To continue a course of conduct orrelations ; 
esp. (colloq.) to behave or ‘go on’ in some con- 
spicuous way which one does not more minutely 
characterize. ; . 

x856 WuyTe-MELviLLE Kate Cov. iii, How Lady Carmine’s 
eldest daughter is carryirig on with young Thriltless, 863 
Bares Nat, Amazon vii, (1864) 195° More drinking is then 
necessary. .and thus they carry on for many days in succes- 
sion, .2886 Stevenson Dr. Fehyl? iv. (ed. 2) 37 Stamping 
with his foot .. and carrying on (as the maid described it) 
like a madman, | . 

53, Carry out. (See senses 1-s, and Our.) 

_ ‘ka. tvans, To transport (the mind) in ecstasy 
or devotion. Ods, 

1899 Davies Jvmort: Soul xxxv. (L.) These things trans. 
Port and carry out the mind. 2639 Harvey in Carlyle 
Cromavell (1872) V. x. 154. His requests, wherein his heart 
was so carried out for God and His People. 

b. To conduct duly to completion or conclusion ; 
to carry into. practice or to logical consequences 
orinferences. oer : ° 

3605 Suaxs, Leary, i. 61 Hardly shall I carry, out m 
side, Her husband being aliue.- 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXIL 
317 His jackass brother. .‘carried out’, as the phrase now 
ts, the principle so far that it drove him from the throne, 
1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (2858) I. ii. 117, Henry .. proceeded 
to carry out his father's ultimate intentions. 1875 JowsTT 
Plato's Crito (ed.'2) I. 391 The law which. requires a sen- 


tence to be carried out. x885 Sir H. Cotton in Law Rep,” 


go Chanc. 13, I do not think that the cases .. carry out t 
Proposition for which he has cited them. .” re 
&. To carry out one’s bat (in Cricket): to leave 
the wickets (esp. at the close of the.game) without 
being ‘ out?, ee ‘ 
3859 Ad ¥. Round No. 13. 306 We had made our 80 runs 
in less than two hours, and carried out our bats. 
G. tvans..To bear out (a corpse) for burial. . 
1526 Tinpace Ac#s v. 6 And thé yonge men roose vp.. 
and caryed him out, and buryed him [so x6rz]. 1832 te a 
nyson May Q., New Year's Eve 42 When I have said good- 
night for evermore, And you see me carried out from the’ 
threshold of the door. 
4. Carry over. . 
&, trans. To influence (any one) to pass over to 
a other side, me oa : 
x8sg Macautay Atst. Eng, xvii. LV. 64 Ti 
regiment or two would do moe harm thar ood. Z ia. xxii, 


Marlborough had promised to 
Tae ot de ami to cay over he amy, Rosell 


. Vou. IL . 


could he find one of thesecarry-alls, 


‘137 


b. To -carry to'a riew account; to keep éver to 
the next settling day on the Stock Exchange; to 
allow anaccount to remain open over the day when 


its settlement is due; also said of the debtors. 
1748 De Foe’s Engl. Tradesne, (1841) 11. 19 Carried over 
£10 14s. od. 1839 Reply Lockhart's Panph. 13 Balance 
carried over .. £2932 45. 4d. 1880 Standard 15 Dec, The 
charge for ‘ carrying over’ English Railways advanced in 
the later hours. 1887 Daily News 26 Feb, 6 The smaller 
brokers and were ‘carried over’ on sufferance, 
55. Carry through. 
trans. To conduct or bring safely through diffi- 


culties, or 2 crisis; to prosecute to the natural end. 
r605 Suaxs. Lear 1. iv. 3 My good intent May carry 

through it selfe to that fail issue For which I raiz'd my 
likenesse. 1832 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 67/2 It is by similar 
means that conservative meetings. .may be carried through 
in sey. part of the country. 1863 tr. “Hugo's AZiseradles 
viii, (ed. 7) 163 Impudence had carried him through before 
now. 1874 Acé 37 & 38 Vic. xciv. § 10 Such petition shall 
be presented, published and carried through. 

6. Carry up. 

eb Tocontinue (building, etc.) toa given 
height. 

1703 Sranuore Pavazgh, 1, 80 For carrying up his Spiritual 
Hause. 1747 Col. Ree Penn. V. 61 So much of the Build- 
ings as was carried up before such Notice. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit, 566 Where walls. .are to be carried up. . 

b. To bring up (one portion of a series or subject) 


so as to preserve its due relation to the rest. 

2630 Wapswortn Sf. Pilg. iii. 17 Wee march forth .. by 
two and two, Father Thunder himselfe carrying yp the 
reare. 1817 Jas, Miui. Brit. India 11. v. iii. 392 Unable to 
carry up its payment to the level of the taxation. 

c. To trace back in time. 

1697 Hatt Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii, He carries up the 
Egyptian Dynasties before the Flood, 2862 Staxtey Fez, 
CA, (1877) I. iv. 64 ‘The feud .. is carried up by them to the 
feud between Joseph and his brethren. 

+d. To bear, holding up; to hold up. Oés. 

1863 Foxe A. § AL. (1596) 66/2 She was caried up from 
drowning. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. VITT, w. i. 51 She that carries 
vp the Traine. 1685 Lurraett Brief Rel. (1857)1. 340 ‘These 
six persons following carried up the pall. 

e. =Carry over or forward to the top of a new 
column, in accounts. 

Carry (keri), sd. [f. prec. invarious unconnected 
applications, of dialectal or technical origin.} 

. A means of transport; a vehicle, b. sfec. 
‘A two-wheeled barrow’ (Jamieson). Sc. and 
north, dial. 

1605 Stowe Az, 1272 On the last of March, Henry 
Barrow and John Grenewood were brought to Tyborne in 
acarry. x820 Caledonian Merc. 20 July, Alexander then 
asked the Ioan of her carrie. 1863 Atkinson Danly Pro. 
vine, Carry, a_kind of waggon with solid floor but un- 

lanked sides .. Used for carting stone, wood, etc. and in 

ay and harvest time. 1887 Scott, Leader 20 May 4 One 
of the. -horses. .started, violently throwing Wilson on tothe 
front of the ‘carry’. 

e. (See quot.) 

188: Antrim § Down Gloss. (E.D. S.) Carry, a weir or 
mill-lead. ; 

+2. Falconsy, Manner of carrying. Obs. 

1628 Latnam and Bk. Falconry (1633) go Shee is a buz- 
zard; shee is of a bad carry, he can her do nothing. 

3. The position required by the command to 
*carry arms’; cf. Carry v. 36. 

7853 Regul. Instr, Cavalry 1. 170 The lance to be brought 
to the ‘Carry’, . 

4, The range (of a gun); cf. CARRY g. 9. 

18g8 Mayne Retp Oceola \xxxiii, Our position was beyond 
the ‘carry’ of their guns, ; 

5. A portage between navigable rivers or chan- 
nels. U.S. and Canada, Cf. CARRIAGE. 

3860 AU Y, Round No. 75. 588 We crossed the carry at 


day-break, 1884 arper's Mag. June 125/1 Boats came to 


* St. Louis from Montreal with but few ‘ portages’or ‘ carries’. 


6. The drift of the clouds as they are carried 
along by the wind. Se. : 

x89 H. Buss Vestriad v. 870 Still towering, till the faith- 
less currents change, And adverse carries floating hopes 
derange. 1828 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 292 
The clouds are driving fast aloft in a carry from the sea. 
3857. R. Write Aladeiva 170 The direction of the wind.. 
ne from the ‘ carry’ of the lower strata of clouds. 

. The clouds collectively, firmament, sky. 

1788 Picken Poevzs 60 (Jam.), I min’..sin’ he used to speel 
Aboon the carry. 1807-10 TaNNAHILL Sleeping, Maggie, 
Mirk and rainy is the night, No a starn in a’ the carry, 

Caxry-all, carryall (ketipl). U.S. [f 
CaRry v.+ ALL: app. altered by ‘popular ety- 
mology’ from ‘CaBRronE.] <A. light carriage for 
one horse, usually four-wheeled and ‘capable of 
holding several persons. 

1837 Hr. Martingau Soc. Amer. (1839) I. 276 We mounted 
our carry-all, a carriage which holds four. 18s “Haw- 
THORNE Twice-told T. 1. xvi. 249 A, four wheeled carryall, 
peopled with a round half dozen of pretty girls. 2882 
Howeuts in Lougm, Mag. 1. 45 The neighbouring farmer- 


\folks in buggies and carryalls; . 
b. In Canada applied to a sleigh (Bartlett). 


. Cf. CaRBIoLE 2; - - 


..c, transf, That which carries ev ing one has; 
1884 J. Hanperton JZy Friend Moses 216 A haversack 3 


+ Ga‘rry-castle. Ods. A descriptive term for 
an elephant, which carries a castle. . 


CARSE. 


3¥08 Siivester Du Bartas 1. vi. (1605) 193 The scalie 
Dragon, being else_too low For th’ Elephant, vp a thicke 
Tree doth goe.. To watch the Carrie-Castell. zg99 ‘I’. 
M{ovrer] S7dbezvormes § Flies 34 ‘To see a Norway whale, 
or Libian cat, A Carry-castle or a Crocodile, 


Carryg, obs. var. of CARRACK. 


Carrying (kze'riin), v2. 56. 

1, The. action of the vb. Carry in various senses. 

e440 Promp. Paro. 62 Caryynge, x1g2r in Bury Wills 
(1850) 123 Ten for carieng of tymber. x626 Cart. Siti 
Accid. Fug. Seamen 13 ‘The sheathing, furring, carrying, 
washing, and breaming. «1719 ADDISON (J.), In the carry. 
ing of our main point. 1769 in Picton L’fool AZuntc, Ree. 
(1886) II. 220 ‘fhe slave carrying and limitation Bills. 
¢ 1868 Circ. Se. 435/t In subtraction the carrying can never 
amount to more than 1, 


2. with advb. 

1897 Hooxer cc?, Pol. v.Ixxv. $3 The carrying him forth 
upon a bier. x6rx Binte AJatz. i. 17 Vntill the carrying 
away into Babylon. 1642 Howenn For. Trav. (Arb.) 43 
‘There are many things .. worth the carying away. 173% 
Appison Spect. No. 73 ¥ 5 ‘The carrying on of Traffick, the 
Administration of Justice. x729 in Picton Z7pootBlunic. 
Ree. (1886) 11, 87 The carrying on the building. 

8. An act of carrying; that which is carricd. 
Carryings-on (p\.): questionable or oztré pro- 
ceedings, flirtations, frolics; cf. CARRY v. 52. 

1663 Butcer Hind. 1, 1. 5561s this the end To which these 
Carryings-on did tend? 1821 Byron Foscari u. i. 305 Your 
midnight carryings off and drownings. 18.. Petes Cram 
in Knickerbocker Mag. (Bartlett) Wherever there were 
singin’ schools, there would be carryings-on. ¢ 1865 Circ. 
Sc. 1. 510/2 The carryings from the rejected decimals are 
to be taken account of. 

4. attrib., asin carrying corporation, horse, power, 
vessel; carrying-place, a place where goods, etc. 
have to be carried overland in inland navigation 
(cf. Carniace, Carry sé.) ; carrying trade, the 
trade or business of carrying goods, es. over sea 
between different countries. 

61440 Promp. Parv, 62 Caryynge vesselle, or instrument 
of caryynge. 1776 Anam Ssitn UM. Lom, v. 377 ‘rhe 
coal trade.. employs more shipping than all the carrying 
trade of england. 1786 W. Grayson in Sparks Corr. Amer. 
Rov, (1853) 1V. 133 ‘he navigable waters and the carrying: 
places between them are made common highways. 1876 
Bancrorr J/isé, U.S. V. liii. 124 ‘he shortest carrying- 
place from the Kennebec to the Dead River. 1878 F, Wi- 
LiaMs Midd. Raitu. 157 A monopoly of the carrying trade 
of the district, 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 133 If a river has 
a steep bed it generally possesses great carrying, power. 
1887 Manch, Guard. 2 Apr. 7 Business of a carrying cor- 
poration, 

Examples of the passage of the vbl. sb. into a 
gerund, and its subsequent apparent use as a pas- 
sive pple., through omission of preceding preposi- 
tion a, as in ‘ the ark was a building’. 

1684 $. Peter's Siege of Vienna 4 ‘Vhe Fortifications. . 
which were vigorously carrying on by Count Staremberg. 
1736 Butter Azad, i. iv. 186 A mysterious Oeconomy, 
which has been carrying on from the ‘Time the World came 
into, etc. 3742 Jarvis Quix. 1. mn. viii. (heading) Several 
unfortunate persons, who were carrying, much against their 
wills, to a place they did not like. 1777 Surrioan 7rip 
Scaréb. u. i, 1 met a wounded peer carrying off. 1816 Jane 
Austen Luna un, xviii, 266 ‘Tea was carrying round. 1849 
Grore Greece (1862) V. Ixi. 338 The operations now carry- 
ing on in Chios. 

Carrying, 2//. «. That carries: see Carry v. 

1627 FettHam Mesofves 1. liii, The carrying stream is 
greater, than the bringing one. 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar., 
Fourteen high-class weight-carrying hunters, 

Carryke, obs. variant of Carrack, 


+ Carry-knave. Ols. A common prostitute. 
x630 J. Taytor (Water P.) 1//£s. (N.) Ourhyreling hackney 
carry knaves, and hurry-whores. 


Carryon, obs. form of Carrion. 


+Carry-tale. Obs, <A tale-bearer, a tell-tale. 

1377 Hounsnep Chron. ITI, ro62/1 By reason of carietales 
and flatterers, the loue continued not long. 1588 Saks. 
L. L. L. v. ti 463 Some carry-tale, some _please-man. 
1619 ScraTeR Expos. x Thess. {630} 13r, We haue our 
carry-tales .. to acquaint vs with their priuate actions & 
speeches, a@x6s2 Brome Queen un. vi. Wks. 28) ait 35) 
Ican be here no carry-Tale. 2824 Loud. Eneyel, V. 192. 

Carsay, carsey, obs, ff. of KERsEY, 

Carse (kits, Sc. kers), Sc. Forms: 4 kerss, 
6 cars, 7- carse, [Of uncertain derivation, but 
perhaps the same word as carves, carrs, cars, pl. 
of Carr 5.2 fen, low wet land. 

This suits the sense: the early quotations speak of the 
kerss as full of pools and mires: Trivet describes the Carse 
of Falkirk in time of Edwd, I, as loca palustria (Jam.). 
The suppression of the yowel of the plural is phonetically 
regular, and the retention of the (s) sound instead of its 
change to (z) is seen also in Zence, dice, mice, truce (the 
latter also, like cavse, made into a singular), Cf, also the 
change of Peres, Peres to Piers, Pierce. The difficulty is 
that no early examples of Aerris or Carres are found in Sc.; 
in Barbour the word is already derss. The Welsh cors 
‘marsh’ suits the sense, but presents 2 difficult in the vowel, 
as well as in the geographical localization of the word.] 


The stretch of low alluvial land along the banks 


' of some Scottish rivers : : 


© Thus all the flat lands, on the north side of Tay, between 
Perth and Dundee, are called the Carse of Gowric; those 
on the Forth, the Carse of Stirling, and the Carse of Fal. 
kirk’ (Jam.). ‘The name appears to have originally referred 
to their wet fenny character, but is now’ associated with 
their rich fertility. = : 
18 


CART. 


2375 Barnour Bruce xi, Thai herbryit thame thatnycht 
Doune in the kerss .. in the kerss pollis [=pools] ther war. 
1535 Stewart Cro, Scot. 1H. 54 Into the cars of Gowrie 
quhair thala. 1657 Cotvi. Whigs Supplic. 100 When mires 
ey hard, like toasted bread, That men might through the 

Varses ride. 19787 Burns Let, G, Hamiilion 28 Aug., The 

windings of Fath through the rich cdrse of Stirling, and 
skirting the equally rich carse of Falkirk. 3822 Sourney 
After Kiug’s Visit Scott, i, Highland and lowland, glen 
and fertile carse. 1873 Burton fist. Scot. I. iii. 83 The 
haughs or carses on the borders of the rivers. 

b. attrib. 

1797 Statist, Acc, Scott, XIX. 448 What lies next the 
river is carse clay. 1806 Forsyru Beauties Scot?, 111. 52 
The soil. .formed by the slime deposited in floods, is of the 
nature of carse-ground. 1873 Genie Gt. /ce Age xxii, 287 
The great carse-lands of the estuaries. 1881 Alloa Adzer- 
tiser No. 1617. 2/t Carse farmers have..got their fallow 
wheat sown. 

Cart (kit), sb. Forms: 3-7 carte, (3 karte, 
3-4. kart), 6 (charte), Se. cairt, 3- cart. [OF. 
had crvZ neut., pl. craét, app. related to Du, £7at 
neut. ‘hind part of a cart’ (which is, however, only 
mod. Du. and suspected to be of recent adoption). 
Some compare OHG. cratfo, ereezo, masc., MHG. 
hratte, kretze (m. and f.) basket, hamper, panier, 
mod.G. dial. krdtze fem., basket (cf. Crane), and 
suppose that OE. crat was prop. a cart of basket- 
work, but of this there is no actual evidence. ON. 
had 4azt-r masc. ‘cart’, generally considered to be 
cognate with the OE. word; and since the ME. 
was always cart(e, and never crat, its direct 
source appears to have been the ON., rather than 
the OE. word. 

If ME. carte had merely arisen by metathesis of 7 from 
OE. crvt, we should expect some overlapping of forms as 
in the case of brid, bird; one may note, however, that OE. 
erwet-auén exists in mod, Welsh as caréwen. Cart has en- 
tered from Eng. into most of the Celtic Jangs. ; but is there 
palpably a foreign word.} . 

+1. A carriage of any kind ; a chariot, car. Ods. 

(a 800 Corpus Gloss., Carruca (MS. carcura), crest. ¢ r000 
#itenic Gen. |. 9 He hefde..cratu and ridendemen. ¢ r0s0 
Gloss. in Wr.-Witlcker 426/6 {1 carruca on crete.) 

er200 Orsi 48 Alls iff beas karrte weerenn off wheless 
fowwre. cx20g Lay, 11396 Mid carte he [Aldolf] for to 
Lundene. @1300 Cussor Af, 6220 He .. cuppel did his 
cartes all. a1340 Hampore Psalter Ixvii. 18 pe kart of 

‘od is ten thowsand manyfald. 1382 Wyeur A/azi. Prol., 
iibey ben as foure whelis in the foure horsid carte of the 
lord. 
Algate hys Fader Carte. cx44o Promp., Parv. 62 Cart, 
bign, reda, quadriga. 7483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/2 
Salamon had xl M, Packes for the horses of his cartes, 
c and curres. 1596 Srenser F, Q. v. viii. 34 On get | 
side ofhis embatteld cart. 1602 Saks. Ham. us. ti. 165 Full 
thirtie Times hath Phoebus Cart gon round Neptunes salt 
Wash, and Tellus Orbed pod. ; 

2. spec. A strong vehicle with two wheels, and 
without springs, used in farming operations, and 
for carrying heavy goods of various kinds, (Dis- 
tinguished from a zagor, which has four wheels.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 189 So gret charge .. Of mules, of 
cartes, and of hors mydde alle gode. e325 BE. E. Allit. P, 
1259 T’o cnyre at be kart & be kuy mylke. ¢1386 Ciraucer 
Nonnes Py. 7, 200 A carte ful of donge ther shalt thou sec, 
ergo Merlix ii. 37 This erthe may be hadde a-wey..in 
cartes. 1§23 Firzuers, Aas. § 19 Any wodde, cole, or 
tymbre to cary .. with thy charte or wayne, x6az BuRTON 
Anat, Afel, 1, iii, vu. (1651) 350 As good horses draw in 
carts as coaches. 1x623 J. Tayror (Water P.) World on 
Wheeles (1630) 235 A Cart is the Embleme of 2 Man, and a 
Coach is the Figure of a Beast: for as man hath two legges, 
a cart hath two wheeles, 1847 Emnrson Poems, Jonadnoc, 
‘Their talismans are ploughs and carts. 1877 Pace De 
Quincey I, vii. 128 A common farmer's cart was brought. 

b. With various sbs. indicating its use, as 
baggage, dung-, dust-, harvest-, hay-, luggage-cart, 
cte., or the animal that draws it, as domkey-cart. 

1642 in Thornbury Haunted London (1865) 385 Paid to 
the same for the night-cart and cover... £7 9s._ 1910 Brit, 
Afolls Ill, No. 26. 3/2, I. .was Poyson'd with Night-Carts. 
1991 ‘G. Gampano’ Ann. Horsem. v. {x809)89 Ona hay, pea, 
or dust cart. bid. xv. 126 Some Mack carts on the 
road. 1802 Med, Frul: VIII 52 Conveyed here on the 
baggage cart. 2849 Rovertson Sera, Ser. 1. ii, (2866) 23 
Wheat, dropped by a harvest cart upon a road, 

0, Formerly used, for conveying convicts to 
the gallows, and instead of a drop; also for the 
public exposure and chastisement of offenders, esp, 
lewd women. Cf. Cant v. 2, Canr’s-tatn. Obs. 

x624 Hrvwoon Captives vy. jii,-in Bullen O, PZ. IV, They 
will spitt at us and doom us Unto the post and cart, 2682 
Drypen Loyal Bro. Prol. 34 Like thief and parson in a 
Tyburn-cart, 2708 in Picton L’fo0l Muni. Rec. (1886) II, 
8 That Marg' Justice be whipt next day att a cart’s 
arse, and... Jane Justice be carryed in the cart at the same 
time from the Exchange to Jane Justice’s house, | 1800 
Coventoce Piccolont, 1. xii, Your windows and balconies all 
forestall’d To see him ‘on the executioner’s cart, 1862 
Tiackeray Lovel 263 (Hoppe) She was always fitting the 
halter and traversing the cart.. but she for ever declined to 
drop the handkerchiefand have the business over. 

3. A tivo-wheeled vehicle of lighter or more 
elegant make, with springs, drawn by one horse 
at a‘rapid pace: Often specified as spring-cart 
(which varies least from 2), mail cart, village cart; 
Meo Doa-oant, “Tax(eD) Cant, q.v. 

1823'Act 4 Geo. xev. § 19 Any .. chaise, curricle, gi; 
chair, or taxed cart. 3838 Six G. Strenns Ado, in Seareh G 


¢1384 Cuaucer H, Fame 943 Pheton wolde lede | 


188 


Horse ii. 34 Tradesmen who require light carts for the con- 
veyance of their goods, 1848 Tiackeray Let, 1 Nov., A 
party of us drove in an Oxford Cartto Blenheim, Avzod. He 
met me at the station with his village cart. 
+4. Some kind of | rt vessel. (? error.) 
1568 C. Watson Polyb, i, 26 After the third Navy came 
the carts [ras irmyovs] and foists in which their horses 


were transported, 
5. Proverbs and Phrases. To set ox put the cart 


before the horse: to reverse the natural or proper 
order. + Zo be left out of the carts tail: (see 
quot.). ‘Zo keep cart on wheels: ?* to keep 
straight’, or ‘to keep things going’. - 
(1340 Ayenb. 243 M uolk of religion zettep be 2uol3 
-uore pe oksen.) 1520 Wairtinton Vig. (1527) 2 That 
techer setteth the carte before the horse that preferreth 
imitacyon before Preceptes. azsq Wvarr Defence 265 It 
is a common proverb, ‘I am left out of the carts tail,’ and 
it is taken upon packing gear together for carriage, that it 
is evil taken heed to, or negligently, slips out of the 
cart, and is lost, 1687 Afirr. Mag., QO. Cordtla v. 5 Lest 
I set the horse behinde the cart. 1589 Purrennam Zug. 
Poesie (Arb.) 181 We call it in English prouerbe, the cart 
before the horse, the Greeks call it Histeron proteron, we 
name it the Preposterous. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 1. iv. 244 May 
not an Asse know, when the Cart drawesthe Horse? 161 
Corer. s.v, Oye The cart leads the horse ; the young in- 
struct the old, 1662 Newcome Diary (1849) 56, I must 
walke closer with-God or I cannot keep cart on wheeles. 
6. Comb., as cart-driver (formerly also = chariot- 
eer), filler, -gelding, -grease, -harness, -horse, 
jade, -maker, -pitch, -road, -room, -rope, -shed, 
~thill, -track (-tract); cart-aver (Sz.) a cart-horse 
{sce AVER 56. 3); ‘fcart-band, ?the tire of a 
cart-wheel ; cart-body, that part of a cart which 
holds the load (see Bony s/. 8 b); + cart-bote, 
-boot (Fenda! Syst.), an allowance of wood toa 
tenant for making and repairing carts (see Boor sb.1 
5b); t+ cart-bread (see quot.); + cart-clout, an 
iron plate to protect the axle-tree from wear; 
+ cart-gate = Carr-war; } cart-gun, ?a cannon 
mounted on a carriage; cart-head, the front of a 
cart (cf. CAnt’s-TAIL) ; cart-ladder (-leather), a 
rack or framework at the front, back, or sides of a 
cart, to increase its carrying capacity ; called also 
‘ead-trees; caxt-man, a man who drives a cart; 
+cart-nave, ?the nave of a cart-wheel; +} cart- 
piece, ? =cart-gun ; +eart-ritt =cart-rut; cart- 
road =Cant-Way; cart-ruck, -rut, the deep rut 
cut in soft ground by the wheels of a cart ; hence 
eart-rutted a.; cart-saddle, the small saddle 
placed on the back of a cart- or carringe-horse 
to support the shafts; also as v. ¢razs., to put a 
cart-saddle on, to yoke; }cart-spur, -spirn, a 
cart-track [OL. sfor track ; cf. Spoor]; + cart- 
staff, the shaft of a cart’; also applied to other 
parts of a cart; tcart-taker, the officer who im- 
pressed carts for the king’s service; so + cart- 
taking ; cart-tire, the tire of a cart-wheel; cart- 
track, a track along which a cart has gone; a 
cart-rut; cart-warping (see quot.). See also 
CARtT-FUL, “HORSE, -HOUSE, -LOAD, -TAIL, -WAY, 
“WHEEL, -WHIP, -WRIGHT, : 
1822 Scott Pirate iv, The carles andthe *cart-avers. .make 
it all; and the carles and the cart-avers cat it all. 148 
Cath Angi, 54 A*carte band, crusta. 1994 West Symbol, ii. 
Chancerie § 88 Surrender. .the said tenement and premisses 
+. with sufficient *carthote, heybote, and hedgebote. 1726 
Avurre Parerg. 506 If a man ents Trees for..Cartboot, 
Ploughboot and Fireboot. xg80 Bannt Alp, C 149 Broad 
solde in markets in London; “cart bread, nie Wills § 
{uv N, C. (1835) 1. 95, J carecta cum rotis fiij hopis et viij 
rep = a reapers Bk. War rer t19 
ailes for Tyers, and all other purposes. .Spun; aines, 
Catt-clouts, Weights, 26rx Staep Hid Ge. Brite rae 
Prince? nay an Incendiary ..a Stage-plaicr, 2 *Cart. 
driuer, ¢1goy Dunnar Comél. to King ag Chaff-midden 
churls cuming off *cart-fillaris, xg94 Jauch. Crt. Lect 
Ree, (1885) 11. 89 There hath bene a *Cartgate .. betwixte 
the landes. 1973 Gent?, Mag. XLII, 644 *Cart-grease 
must be used, 1550 Hann Chron. 18 Ffen. VII, 156 The 
Cardinal... had there *cart gonnes ready charged. 18:8 
Scort Ht. Avid?. xviii, Mending his *cart-harness, 1812 
W. Tennant Auster F, ix, On his *cart-head, sits the 
goodman, 1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 174 With al his 
clownes, hoist vpon such “cart-jades, so furnished, etc. 
x§23 Firznens. Husb, § 5 Anda *carte ladder behinde whan 
he shall carye eyther corne or kyddes or such other .. 
Theyr waynes haue carte Iadders bothe rg rt and 
before.’ ‘2727 Bravtey Ham. Dict. 1.s.v. Cart, The Cart- 
Leathers, 2753 Cuampins Cycl, Supp, sv. Cart, Cart. 
ladders, the crooked pieces sct over the wheels to kee; 
hay and straw loaden off them. 188 Nortu Pletarch 
138 *Cart-makers .. Sadlers, Coller-mnkers, 1719-54 W. 
Sewer Eng.-Dutch Dict. s.v. Sleeper, Tie *Cart-men at 
London, 1807 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 212 A cartman 
* driving full-tilt through Broadway. 188: Echo 28 Jan. 4/3 
Embezzlement by a Cartman, . 3882 Atlantic AMouthly 
XLIX, 678 Near! pat the cartmen and porters are negroes, 
¢1480 Voc.in Wr.-Wilcker 628 Vimpane*cartenave, @1670 
Sravoinc Troub. Chas. I, 14° May, Thair cam..tiia uther 
iron *cart peices to the schoir, 1865 Tytor Larly Hist, 
Mean, ix. 255 Well smeared with *cart-pitch and tar. 1649 
G, Danwei Trinarch., Rich. If, elxxxv, Revenue run’s 
faire... The other *Cart-Ritt , but for a while. 1868 
Hotme Lee 2. Godfrey &xxi 157 A *cart-voad which plunged 
+ deep into a wood. "1832 Miss Mirronp V#dlage Sev. v. (1863) 
445 A miniature farm-yard, with stabling for two, *cart- 
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room forone, 1535 CoveRDALE Jsa, y. 18 Wo vnto vayne per: 
sonnes, that drawe ., synne as it were with a *cart rope, 
rag Massincer Bordman 1. iii, A cart-rope Shall not 
bind me at home. 659 Gaupen Brownrig (1660) 162 He 
drew all .. not by the cart-ropes of rigor and imperious- 
ness. 318x8 Scotr Rob Roy xi, I will have his meaning 
from him. .if I should drag it out with cart-ropes. 3823 
Lane Elia, Ozford in Vac. 319 The .. quill, that has 
plodded .. among the “cart-rucks of figures and ciphers. 
16or Hottann Pliny II. 35x. The earth taken from a 
*carterut where a wheele hath gon. 1669 Woopneap Si. 
Teresa ut. xxxv. 233 To pull the coaches out of the cart- 
rotes, x82z Crare Vill. Minstr. 1,135 The cart-rut rippled 
down With the burden of the rain. 188x Poynter Among 
Hilis I. 153 A steep, *cart-rutted lane, 1377 Lanai. £. PA. 
B, 1. 179 *Cartesadel the comissarie, Oure cart shal he lede, 
x692 Lond. Gas. No. 2777/4 A black punch Gelding. .gall’d 
with the Cart-Saddle on the off side. 1483 Cath, Angl. 35 
A*carte spurre, ordita. 1528 St, Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 
496 It haith chaunced me .. to take a fall of my horse, and 


to breke my left arme, overthuart a cartspirn. 1297 R. 
Gvouc. (Rolls) 2198 Z bepmen bet iteizt tossofte & to Spade 
To *eartstaf & to p 


oustaf, 2788 Cuanpers Cyed, Supp. 8.V. 
Cart, Cartstaves, those that hold the cart and the raers 
together. r4gg in Housch. Ord. (1790) 24 *Carte Takers— 
Richard Rede, ete. 1653 A. Witson Jas, /, xz_Purveyors, 
cart-takers, and such insolent officers, 1782 S. Pecoe Cur. 
Alisc, (1818) 33 The King’s Cart-takers, a post which is now 
in being though out of use. 167 F. Putters Reg. Necess. 
6 To be freed from Pourveyance and *Cart-taking, 160r 
oLtanD Pliny I. 493 The French white Ash..will bend 
well for *cart-thills and fellies. Jéid, II. 365 Snailes (such 
+.2s are found betweene two *cart-tracts). 1827 Miss Mit- 
Forp Village Ser. 1, (1863)60 The roads through the coppice 
. have the appearanccof mere cart-tracks. 1839 StoNEHOUSE 
Axrholme 43 Another method by which the sediment of the 
Trent water is made highly beneficial to the adjoining land 
«.i8 termed *‘ cart warping’, the alluvial soil being Ied on 
the land during a hard frost or in very dry weather, 

Cart (kixt), v. [f. prec. sb.] : 

1. ixans. To carry or convey in a cart; also fig. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 62 Cartyn or lede wythe a carte, 
carruco. 1663 Aron-bimn. 7 When_the_ Ark was to be 
Carted to the City of David. 1807 De Quincey in Page 
Life i. vii. 129 We were all carted to the httle town, 1864 
J. HH, Newaan Afo/. 31, I hereby cart away as so much 
rubbish, the impertinences, with which the Pamphlet swarms, 

+b. To mount on a cart or carriage. Obs. _ 
1s50 Hatt Chron. 5 Hen. VIII, 27 The pece of ordinaunce 
was ray & carted, and furthe was it caried. 

+2, spec. To carry in a cart through the streets, 
by way of punishment or public exposure (esp. as 
the punishment of a bawd). Ods. 

1596 Suaks. Tan. Shr. 1 i. 55 Leauc shall you haue to 
court her at your pleasure. Gre. Tocarther rather. She's 
to rough for mee. 1607 Dexter, &c. Northiv. Hoe 1. iti. 
Wks. 1873 ITI, 13, I was neuer Carted (but in harvest) never 
whipt but at Schoole. 2664 Burner Hud. 11.1. 8x Demo- 
critus ne'er Iaugh'd_so loud, To see Bawds carted through 
the crowd. 1738 Pore £pit Sat. 1. 150 Vice..lifts her 
scarlet head, And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead, 1812 
Crane 7. of Hall 1, (D.) Suspected, tried, condemned, and 
carted in a day. : 

3. intr. or absol. To work with a cart; to use a 
cart. 

1393 Lancet. P. P2. C, vi. 6a Hit by-comep for. -knaues vn- 
crouned to cart and to worche. 1463 Mana. Paston Lest. 
480 II. 143 Your grey prema yght good to plowe 
nor to carte, 1707 t Mortimer //usd, (L.) Oxen are not 
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so -.Where you have occasion to cart much. 
CGa'rtable, .@. [f. Cann sb. or 2.+-ABLEJ 


That can be carted ; that can be traversed by carts. 

1684, Phil. Trans, XVI. 744 Above Twenty Miles from 
Keswick, and none of the way Cartable. 

artaceous: sec CHARTACKOUS a. papery.. 
+Cartafilargo, -phila'go. Ots. Given by 

Turner as an English name of Graphalium sylua- 
ticune or Iilago germantca. : 

rggx Turner Herbal, (1568) 1 jb, Centunculus [cudweed) 

.-inenglyshe in some places cartaphilago, 3962 /o/d.11. 11 b, 
Cottenweede .. I thinke that the herbe which is called in 
Englande Cartafilago is n certain kynde of the same herbe, 
1578 Lyte t. Ixii. go Called of Turner. .Cartaphilago. 

Cartage (kivstédg). . [f. Carr sd. or 2. + -AGB.] 
The process of conveying by cart; the price paid 
for this; ; 

3428 in Heath Grocers’ Coutp. (1869) 6 For chalke and 
stoon and cartage om us. s@. 19755 Macens Jusurances 1, 
327 Cartage of the agate from the Keys to the Warehouse. 
1878 F. Wiiuians’ Alidl. Railz.,297 The proposed line 
would free the streets... from an enormous amount of cartage. 

‘Cartage, obs. form of Cantriper. i 

Cartall, obs. form of CARTEL, : 

Carte 1 (kart, kart). Forms: 4- carte, 6 cart, 
(carete), Se. cairt. [a. IF. carve card:—L. carta, 
charta paper: adopted at two different times ; first 
in ME. in branch I; secondly, after this had be- 
come obs. (exc. perhaps in Sc. cartes ‘ playing- 
cards’), from mod.Fr, in branch IT] - : 

“I. +l. ?A treatise, exposition of a science. 
(? spec. of astrology). Ols. 

1393 Goiver Conf. II]. 130 As it is written in the carte, 
Complexion he [#. «. Canis Minor] taketh of Marte. 1560 
ed. of Chancer's Astral a49/2 In any carts [ed. Skea? tretis] 
ofthe Astrolabic that I have yscene, there ben some conclu- 
sions, that; ete. | ee 
_{2. A chart, map, plan, diagram, Also fig. Obs. 

rsoz Arxotpoe Chron. (1811) Introd. 15 The Copye of a 
Carete cumpasyng the Circuet of the Worlde, 358 7'rcas. 
Ace. in Lander Tractate (1864) Pref. 8 For paynting of the 
vii Planetjs, of the kart, with the rest of the convoy xvi 
1578 /uvent, (1815) 237 (Jam.) Tua litle cairtis of the yle of 
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Malt. 1669 Marvert Whs. 1872-5 LL. 273 A cart of the 
flats and sands-that we meet with at Court, 1670 Corton 
Esfernowu. vit. 333 Very, expert in the Geographical Cart. 
1683 Weebly, Memorial 85 Having referred his readers to 
the common Sea-carts. .for the situation of the island, 

+3. A charter; a legal ‘paper’ or document, Ods. 

c3449 Pecock Kefr. 402 Cartis or chartouris conteyning 
the formes of 3euyng the seid greet endewing. 1640 Futter 

Joseph's Coat v. (1867) 135 ‘hough these outlandish sins 
have of late been naturalized and made free denizens of 
England; yet our ancientest carte is for gluttony. 

4. Sc. A playing-card ; #2. the game of cards. 

1497 Se. Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 117 
Augt. 7. Item, giffen to pe king to play at be Cartis with be 
Spanyartis, at Noreme, xx Vnicornis. axzsss Lynpgsay 
Tragedy 8 Playng at cartis,and Dyse. 1785 Burns Zfist. 
Davie viii, Tent_ me, Davie, ace o” hearts! (To say aught 
less wad wrang the cartes). 1816 Scorr Auéiz. xv, ‘Take a 
hand at the cartes till the gudeman comes hame,’ 

IT. 5. A bill of fare. 

1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris iii. 6 The Carte at old 
Véry’s, 18g0 Tuackeray Pendennis xivi, The carie was 
examined on the wall, and Fanny was asked to choose her 
favourite dish, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxix. 387 Our 
carte is comprised in three lines—bread, beef, pork. 

6. Short for CArtTEe-DE-viISITE. 

x86x Dickens ZLe?#. (ed. 2) II. 148, 1 think the ‘cartes’ 
are all liked, 1867 Yates Black Sheep 11. 292 (Hoppe) Mr. 
Felton had some letters yesterday .. and there was a carte 
of his son in’em. — . . 

Carte? (kait) Fencing. [(Also written 
QuaRr(z): a. F. day ad. It. guarta fourth, 

First introduced in the form guarte; ‘m 18th c, naturalized 
as carte; recent writers, using French authorities, show a 
tendency to revert to guarte.] 

A position in fencing; one of the eight parries 
and two usual guards of the small-sword. See 
quot. 1861. 

1797 Sir W. Hore Method of Fencing 15 The only sure 
defence and preservative upon the ordinary Quart and 
Tierce Guards. 1709 Steete Tatler No. 26 » 1x Questions 
about the Words Cart and Terce, and other Terms of 
Fencers. 1809 Rotann Fencing 37 In parrying either carte 
or tierce the same edge of your blade will parry both parades, 
provided you turn your wrist in its proper position for each 
parade, 1840 Barnam Jugol. Leg., Tragedy iv, He thrust 
carte and tierce Uncommonly fierce, 186z G, CHaeaan 
Foil Practice 1x Quarte—The hand turning to the left, the 
point raised and inclined to the left, the finger-nails turned 
up (slightly). 1878 Brownine Poets Croisic 137 No carte- 
and-tierce Observes the grinning fencer. 

b, as vd. (nonce-word), 
. 1965 Universal Mag. XXXVUI, 4x/x Vl carte and terce 
you, you scoundrel. 


|| Carte blanche (kart blanf). Also 8 chart 
blanch, charte blanche. [Fr. (formerly charte 
blanche): =blank paper.} : 

1. A blank paper given to any one on which to 
write his own conditions. 

1707 Lp. Rapy in Hearne Codiect. (1886) I. 43 Who sent 
Chart Blanch to make a Peace, 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 
299 P 2, I threw her a Charte Blanche, asour News Papers 
call it, desiring her to write upon it her own Terms. 1864 
Karx Chas. Bold WU, im. ii.234 Louis .. returned a carte 
blanche which was filled up with the government of Guienne 
and a long list of inferior posts and emoluments. 

b. Hz. Blank paper. - . 

1990 Burke Jy. Rev, Wks. V. 285, I cannot conceive how 
any man can..consider his country as nothing but carte 
blanche, upon which he may scribble whatever he pleases. 

2. Hence jig. Full discretionary power granted. 

1966 Cursterr, Lett. ccce. (1792) 1V. 235 Mr. Pitt, who 
had carte blanche given him, named every one of them. 
3809 Winnuam Let. in Speeches’ Parl. (x812) I, 114 Unless 
I can have carte blanche as to my military plans. x86r A. 
B. Hors Lug. Cathedr.rgthC. 185, 1 pce Aaa to assume 
carte blanche in arguing the impossibility of basilican re- 
vival. 1879 Lond, Soc. Christm. No. 47/t Our good -easy 
vicar gave me carte blanche to use this organ. 

8, Piguet, A hand containing no picture-cards. 
(The French is avoir cartes blanches to have blank 
cards ; the earlier Eng. was d/ank or blanche.) 

(1651 Royal Game Picguct 6 Uf he..find that he hath 
never a Coat Card in his hand, he saies..I have a Blanche. 
r659 Shuegling, Cutting, & Deal. 7, Iam blanck.- 1676 
Corron Compl. Gamester vi, 88 (Picket) He that hath 
a Blank ..his Blank shall hinder the other ry +. and 
Repicy.] 1820 Hoyle’s Games Lpr. 112 Carte Blanche, 
means a hand without a court card in the twelve dealt, 
which counts for ten, _ x8g0 -Bohn’s Haudbk:. Games 200. 
1882 Laws of Piguet Law xviti,' Carte blanche .. scores 
first, and consequently saves a pique or a repique, 

Carted (kitted), 242 a. [f. Cant v.+-zp 1] 
Carried in a cart; sgec. as a punishinent, 

'x683_Soamze & Daypen tr. Botleau's Art Poetry (L.) 
Thespis °. with his carted actors. 1692 SouTHerne Wives 
Excuse un. i, Like a carted bawd justly punish’d for the 
sins of the people. ¢2730 Swirt Clad in Brown Wks. 1755 
IV, 1. 263 Old carted bawds such garments wear. : 

|| Carte-de-visite (ka‘rt)ds,viz7't). Pl.cartes- 
de-visite, [Fr.; =visiting card.] A small photo- 
graphic portrait mounted ona card, 34 by 23 
inches: so called from the purpose for which they 
were first proposed. : ; 

2861 WV. & Q. Ser. 11. XIE. 322/2 A carte de visite in old, 
times, In these-days of cartes de visite, etc, 1869 Eng. 
Mech. 17 Dec, 328/2 The former style of cartes-de-visite. 
2875 tr. Vogel's Chenz. Light iv, 36 The collodion process . . 
acquired ‘an immense impetus through the introduction of 
cartes de visite. did. vi..53 The Carte de visite was intro- 
duced at Paris by Disderi in 1858 ., and has been diffused 
over the whole carth, eee Bee . 


. the sayd yryn. 
. As vnmete for this. .as a carter of husbandry to be a caruer 
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Cartel (ka1tél), sd. Forms: a. 6-7 cartel, 
7 -all, 7--el. 8. 6 chartale, -ell, 6-7 -el. [a. 
I. cartel, ad. It. cartello (=Sp. cartel, med.L. 
cariellus), dim. of carta paper, letter, bill. (The 
fem. dim. cartel/a has a different sense.)] 

1, A written challenge, a letter of defiance. 

zs60 Six T. Cuaconzr Leé. 15 Jan. in Froude Hist. 
Eng. Vi. a3 Our professed enemies. .instead of cartels of 
defiance, will send us solemn letters of ion. 1598 
B. Jonson Zu. Man in AHunz, +. v. 89, 1 should send him 
a chartel presently. x6so Jer. Tavtor Holy Dying iii. § 8 
Xerxes .. sent a el of Defiance against the Mount 
Athos. 1769 Rosertson Chas. V (1813) V, 431 He .. sent 
back the herald with a carte¢of defiance. 1841 D’Israru 
Amen, Lit. (1867) 454 To the unknown libeller .. Sir Phili 
Sidney .. designed to send 2 cartel of defiance. 1880 g 
Cox Con. Fob 213 Job breaks out into this brief cartel 
of defiance. : 

+2, A slanderous writing, a libel. Ods. 

1590 Davipson Reply Bancroft in Wodr, Soc. Mise. 516 
That calumnious chartale, fraughted with as many lies 
almost as it hath lines. 1600 O. EB. Rusly Libel Ep. Ded. 5 
One of our friends doth only term it a chartell or libel. 

8. A written agreement relating to the exchange 


or ransom of prisoners, etc. ; such exchange itself 

1692 Bentiey Boyle Leet. ix. 335 The agreements of the 
Cartel do expire of their own accord when the Peace is 
concluded, t71g Burner Own Sime an. 1659(R.) By acartel 


that had been settled between the two armies, all prisoners * 


were to be redeemed at a set price. 1774 MWesim. May. 11. 
483 A cartel being soon after established for the exchange 
of prisoners. 1809 WELLINGTON Leé. in Gurw. Disf. V. 69, 
I shall endeavor to establish a cartel of exchange as soon 
as possible, 1832 W. Invinc idtambra II, 184. 

b. scartel-ship: see quot. 1769. 

2769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Cartel, a ship com- 
missioned in time of war to exchange the prisoners of any 
two hostile powers; also to carry any particular proposal 
from one to another. 179g in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) U1. 
38 Three Cartels are expected from Toulon with sick pri- 
soners, 1818 Examiner 10 May 304/2 He was coming home 
in the cartel. oy . 

4, get, A paper or card, bearing writing or 
sgl 3 ; a tablet. 

1693 Urquuart_Radedais 11. viii. 68 Covering them with 
Husks.. Films, Cartels, Shells..Rinds. 1762-71 H. Wat- 
pote Vertue's Aueca, Paint, (1786) I. 210 He ordered acartel 
with some Greek verses .. to be affixed to the frame [of a 
portrait], x8g0 Mrs. Browntxc Poems II. 324 Wipe such 
visionings From the Fancy’s cartel. 1875 Srunss Cons/. 
Hist. I, xiii, 584 To send ina cartel or report of the number 
of knights’ fees, ; : . 

5. attrib, as in cartel ship, a ship employed in 
exchanging prisoners ; sce 3, 3 b. 


. x757 W ustey Wks. (1872) II. 425 Some hundred English, 


who had been prisoners in France, were landed at Penzance, 
by acartel ship. 1826 Kent Comm. 69 The same interdice 
tion of trade applies to ships of truce, or cartel ships. 

Hence Cartel v. zrazs., to serve with a chal- 
lenge ; ‘| Ca:rteller, | Carrtelist, one who chal- 
lenges ; Ga-rtelling 2/, sb,, making of cartels, 
exchanging of prisoners. 

7508 B. Jonson Zu. Man in Hum. . iv, Come hither, you 
hall chartel him. x6x1 Frorto, Cartellante, a challenger, 
acarteller. @ 1679 Eant Orrery Gueman in, The Mode of 
fighting Duels with single Rapier, which .. has been call’d, 
by the Cartelists, @ de Boutsville, 1865 Cartyie Fredh, 
Gt. V. xix. ix. 628 No more ripe or cartelling. 

Carten! (ka-ataz). Also 3-6 cartare, 4 karter, 
5 cartere, 6-8 cartar. [f. Carr 5d. + -ER1, 
(Littré and Cotgr. have F. chartier in this sense in 
16-17th c.)J - 2 

+1. The driver of a chariot ; a charioteer. Obs. 

1300 Cursor M1, 21287 Pe'carter self is iesus crist. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Boeth, v. iv. x63 As men seen be karter worken in 
pe tournynge .. of hys kartes or chariottes. x§13 Douctas 
Eneis xu, viii. 60 Metiscus the cartar, ‘That ‘Turnus chayr 
had for to rewle on hand. 1§5 Recorpe Cast. Knowl. 
(x556) 264 This .constellation ts also named Auriga the 
Cartar, 1580 Barret Aly. C 150A chariot man, a carter. 

2. One who drives a cart, 

atzgo Owl § Night. 1184 Drah to the cwab pe cartare. 
1463 Mann. § Househ. Exp, 226 Thecarteris that browt hame 
1549 OLDE Evrasm. Par. Ephes. Prol. Cij, 


at anoble mans table. 1697 Dampier Vay. (1729) 1. 432 A 
piece of Buffaloe-hide; shaped like our Carters Frocks. 
3840 Hoop Ug Rhine 194 The carters drive along the streets 
smacking a tune with their whips. . 
b. Asa type of low birth or breeding; a rude, 

uncultured man, a clown. (Common in 16th c.) 

xS0g Barctay Ship of Fooles Pref,, Why are they [poets] 
dyspysed of many rude carters of nowe a da) whiche 
vnderstonde nat them? 158% J. Bern Haddox's Answ. 
Osor. 3b, There is no Carter but knoweth it. 2589 Put- 
tennam Eng. Poesie 1. xx. (Arb.) 57 Continence in a king is 
of greater merit, then in a carter. 1848 Macaubay ist. 
Eng, iii. (1849)-1. 322 A man with the deportment, the 
vocabulary, and the accent of a carter. . 

+8. ?Some kind of missile, .Ods. ; 

rggr Smotterr Per. Pic. (1779) 1; ii. 8 Heaving .. round 
and doubleheaded i , Crows, and carters, 

4, More fully Carter-ish; a kind of fat-fish 


(Pleuronectes megastoma), otherwise called Wuirr. 


to that strange family of 
+Carrter?, Sc. Ols. Alsocairtar. [f, Carts! 
4 ¥-ER1] > A card-player, | -- 
1566 Kxox Hist, Ref, Wks, 1846 I. 345 Tables,’ whairof 
sum. .used to serue for drunkardis, dysaris, and cartéris. - 
Carter, obs. form of CHARTER: . 


x884 St. Fames'sGaz. x8 Jan, 6/t Thecarter, etc.. .belong 


CART-HORSE. 


Carter-eap (Nashe): =Caten-car, collegian. 

+ Carterlike, z.and adv, Obs. [f. Carren? 
+Like a.) Like a carter; rude(ly, clownish{ly, 

16x T. Hony tr. Castigtione’s Courtyer 1. Liij, Rude and 
cartarlyke singing. 1980 HoLtysano J'reas, Fr. Youg., 
Roturiérement, carters like, 1678 Framsteep in Baily 
Acc. Flamsteed 117 That you should think me of that 
carter-like temper that I cannot move without a goad. 

+ Ca-rterly, a. & adv. Obs. [f. as prec. +-L¥.] 

A. adj. Like or befitting a carter; clownish, 
boorish, rude, ill-bred. 

3519 Horan }idg. 280 A carterly or a rebaud songe, 
1579 Lyty uphues (Arb.) 40 Diogenes a philosopher, yet 
who more carterly? 1612 Cotar.s.v. Charierie, A carterlie, 
or churlish tricke, 1644 Sir E. Derine Prog. Saer. E itij b, 
This is carterly language. 

B. adv. In a rude or boorish manner, 

1553 GrimaLps Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 57 We must.. take 
hede ., that ., nothing blockishly or carterly wee dy. 1893 
Nasne Lett, Cou/nt. 57 Not the most exquisite thing that fs, 
but the Counsel Table Asse Richard Clarke, may so Carterly 
deride. 1598 FLorio, Villanamente..clounishlic, carterly, 
basely, inciuilie, 

Cartesian (kaifziin, -z¥in), a. (sb) [ad. 
mod.L. Cartestdes, f, Cartesins, latinized form of 
the name of René Descartes, the famous French 
philosopher and mathematician (1596-1650).] 

A. adj, Pertaining to Descartes, or to his 
philosophy or mathematical methods. 

1656 H. More Avtid, Ath Gen. Pref, 18 So perfectly 
agreeable to the Cartesian Philosophy, 1691-8 Noniis 
Pract. Disc, (1711) 11, 128 When I happen to fall into that 
Cartesian doubt and perplexity. 1837 Haram //isd. £ét. 
it. iid. § 86 Cogite; Ergo sum, this famous enthymem of the 
Cartesian philosophy. 1854 Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Se. 
Chem. 73 Varying the form of lenses from sections of spheres 
to sections of certain ovals, which, from the name of Des- 
cartes, are termed the Cartesian ovals, 1882 Mixcinx 
Guifl, Kinemat, 20 The Cartesian equation of the curve. 

b. Cartesian devil, C, diver: a philosophical toy, 
consisting of a hollow figure, partly filled with water and 
partly with air, and made to float in a vessel nearly filled 
with water, having an air-tight elastic covering, ‘Uhis 
covering being pressed down, the air inside the vessel is 
compressed, and more water forced through a smallapertuie 
into the figure, which consequently sinks, to rise again when 
the external pressure is removed. 

1731 Phil. rans. XXXVIL 79 ‘The Glass for shewing 

¢ Experiment with the Cartesian Devils. 

B. sé. A follower of Descartes ; one who accepts 


the philosophy of Descartes. 

x660 Bove New Exp, Phys.-AMech. Digress. 347 Divers 
of the new Philosophers, Cartesians, and others. 1692 
Bentiey Boyle Lect. 59 The Cartesians and some others .. 
have asserted that brutes are meer machins and automata, 
1758 Jonson /déer No. 10 ? 4 The Cartesian who denies 
that his horse feels the spur. 1837 Hatta Vist, Lit. wi. 
iii. § 86 xote, This word (Ego), introduced by the Germans, 
or originally perhaps by the old Cartesians. 

Carte'sianism, the philosophy of Descartes. 

1656 H. More Améid. Ath. Gen. Pref. 17 Not only Platon- 
ism, but that which now deserves to be called Cartesianism, 
for Des-Cartes his so happily recovering it again into view. 
1870 lihengum 3 Dec. 716 Cartesianism, if logically fol- 
lowed into its conclusions, surely lands us in Spinozism. 

Cartful (kastful). [see -ruL.] As much or 
as many as a cart will hold. 

1399 Lanci. Rich, Redeles 11. 158 Cauzte of the kytes a 
cartfull at ones, 1453 Marc. Paston Lett. I, 256 ‘This 
day I have had inne ij. cartfull of hey. 146s A7ann. & 
Housch. Exp. 316 Payd for a cartfolle of charcolle vjs. 
1652 big Wotton. 614 (R.) Wood. .at_ twenty-five crowns 
the cart-full, 1863 J. Brown Hore Subs. (ed. 3) 143 A 
cartful of irrepressible youngsters. 

|| Carthamus (ka-1pamis), Also 7 cartamus, 
8 carthame. [mod.L. carthamus (in F. carthame), 


ad. Arab, ree gartum, girtim, in same sense.] 


A small genus of annual composite plants ; esp. 
C. tinctorzus (Safflower or Bastard Saffron), culti- 
vated from southern Europe to China, the flowers 
of which yield red and yellowdyes. b. The florets 
used in the mass as a dye, and as a dmg. 

15q8 Turner Names of Herbes, Cuecus ..is called..in 
englishe Bastarde saffron or mocke-saffron. . The Poticaries 
call thys herbe carthamus. 1662 Fu.ter Worthies 1. 317 
No precious drug is more adulterated [than Saffron] with 
Cartamus. 780 Beawes Lex Mercat. 806 Commodities 
of the Country's [Java's] Growth..Carthame (or Bastard 
Saffron), 1814 Srr H. Davy Agric. Chem. 146 The Car- 
thamus contains a red and a yellow colouring matter.. 
from the red, rouge is eis fa 

Hence Cartha-mic a., as in Carthamic acid, the 
same as Ca‘rthamin, the red colouring matter of 
safflower, Cy His O;. ; : 

x836 LT, Tuomson Chen. Org. Bodies 405 Carthamin. This 
.. Dobereiner considers as an acid, to which he has given 
the name of carthamic acid. 1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem, 
I, 808 The carthamin is precipitated in red flocks, 
_+Cartholic, Ods. A derisive perversion of 
CarHotic. ; 

xg@z N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xi. Annot, 324 Some Heretikes 
of this time call them Cartholikes and cacolikes, 

Ca‘rt-ho:rse. A horse used to draw a cart. 
(In first quot: transl, déga/is ‘horse. drawing two- 
wheeled chariot’, Now, a-large thick-set horse 
used. for heayy work:) ae = 

x398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R. xvin. sli, (1498) 802 Chary- 
otte horse were ordeyned and halowed to the-sonue, and 
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. CARTHOUN. 


carte horse were halowyd to the mone. 1483 Cat/, Augé. 
ss A carte hors; veredus, caballus. 1535 CovERDALE 
x Kings iv. 26 Salomon had fortye thousande cart horses, 
and twolue thousande horsmen. 1623 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
World on Wheeles Wks, 11. 235/2 Searse any Coachhorse 
in the world doth know any letter in the Booke, when as 
euery Carthorse doth know the letter G very vnderstand- 
ingly. 8x3 Macautay in Life § Leit. (1880) I. 48, I will 
work like a cart-horse. 

+Carthoun. Oss. [=Ger. hartaune, kartane, 
ad. It, and med.L. guartana, which, as well as the 
former Ger. transl. wzertelsdiichse ‘ quarter-gun ' 
designated originally ‘ a 25-pounder cannon in re- 
lation to the largest siege-pieces of 100 Ibs.’ 
(Kluge). - Also Carrow, q. v.] 

A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-cannon ; 
recent writers identify it (ap». through some error) 
with the caznon-royal. See also Cantow, CURTALL. 

1849 Mem, Kirkaldy Gr. xxviii. 335 These consisted of 
one cannon-royal or carthoun (a 48 pounder), two sakers, 
etc. 1867 Suytu Satlor’s Word-bk,, Carthoun, the ancient 
cannon royal, carrying a 66 Ib. ball. 1874 Knicut Dict. 
Atech, 1. 446 Cannon royal or carthoun 48 pounds. 

Cart-house (ka@rtyhaus). — 

1. A shed or outhouse in which carts are kept. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 54 A Carte hows, carectarca, x80 
Forsytu Beauties Scotl, 11. 230 The barn, cart-house, an 
granary [formed] the third side. 

+2, (ka-stjhau's) A house on wheels. Ods. 

16or R. Jounson Kingd. §& Comunw. (1603) 161 Moving 
houses, built upon wheels like a shepperds cottage .. they 
plant these cart-houses verie orderlie in a ranke, 

Carthouse, obs. corrupt f. CARTOUOHE. 

Carthusian (kaspiz-ziiin, -z!in), a. and sd 
Earlier forms were Charthous, Chartous, Cartu- 
sier, [ad. L. Cartusidn-us, Cartusiensis, ‘from 
the Caturstant montes, or from Catorissium, 
Caturissium, Chatrousse, a village in Dauphiné, 
near which their first monastery was founded’ 
(Littré). In F. chartreux, OF. charteus, -ous, 

Most English dictionaries erroneously explain their name 
from la Grande-Chartreuse, their chief convent, near Gre- 
noble; but this is really named after the order: see 
Cuarter-nouse.] 

1. a. adj. Of or belonging to an order of monks 
founded in Dauphiné, by St. Bruno, in the year 
1086, remarkable for the severity of theirrule. b. 
sé. A. monk of this order. 

€ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 674 Monkes ne preistes, Chanons ne 
Charthous pat in chirche serueth. 1§26 Pilger, Perf (W. 
de W. 1531) 26b, The order of the cartusiensys. 1536 BeL- 
tenpex Cron. Scot. (1821) 1]. 299 He. .deit a chartour [? -ous] 
monk. 1863-87 Foxe 4. § A%. 11. 375 The house of the 
Carthusian monks, 1605 Stow An, 559 The religion of the 
the Cartusiers, 1633 Massincer Guardiax 1 i, Live, like 
a Carthusian, on poor-John. 1828 Scort /. Af. Perth xxv, 
In the Carthusian convent, 1847 Sir J.Steruen Lccl, Biog. 
(1850) 123 The Carthusians with their self-immolations. 

2. a. adj, Of the ‘Charterhouse’ School, founded 
on the site of a Carthusian monastery in London. 
b. sb. A scholar of the Charterhouse School, 

1860 All Y, Round No, 66. 367 There is plenty of 5 
for the Carthusians to play in, 1864 Blackw. Mag. XCVI. 
449 (Hoppe) Carthnsians regard their old school with loyalty 
and gratitude. 

Cartilage (ki-stiledg), [a. F. cartilage (16th c, 
in Littré), ad. L. cartidago gristle.] 

1. A firm elastic flexible tissue, of a whitish trans- 
lucent colour, in vertebrate animals ; gristle. 

Temporary cartilage is that which occurs only in very 
carly life, and subsequently ossifies or changes to bone; 
perinanent cartilage is that which permanently retains its 
character, e.g. the articular cartilage which coats the 
ends of bones at the joints, and the wembraniforin cartilage 
which occurs in the walls of cavities. 

zgqx R, Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirtie., What is 
cartylage? ,. It is a substaunce as it-were of the kynde of 
bones, but it is softer or sowpler than the bone is. 1633 P. 
FrercucrPurple fl wv. 44 note, The winde-pipe. .is framed 
partly of cartilage, or grisly matter. 1797 Gonwin Euguirer 
1. iii. 15 What at first was cartilage .. gradually becomes 
bone. 3873 Mivart Z/om, Anat, ii, 24 The adjacent surfaces 
of bones are coated with smooth cartilage. . 

_b. A structure or formation consisting of car- 
tilage, a gristly part; as the card/lages of the ribs. 

msqx R, Cortann.Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, The bones, 

stles, or cartilages, the synewes, 1827 F. Coorer Prairie 

I. i, § Ornaments ..pendant from the cartilages of his 


ears. ‘ 

+ 2, Applied to the conts of an onion. Ols, .° 

31563 yin Avt Garden, (2393) rr The, number of carti- 
lages, with the which the bodie [of an onion] is included. 

. Comb,, as cartilage-corpuscle, -like adj. 

1847 Topo Cyc2, Anat, IV. 518/1 The cartilage-like tendon, 
atl Wagner's Gen, Pathol, 154 Bone and cartilage-cor- 
puscles. : . 

Cartilaginean. are. A cartilaginous fish. 

1835 Kinny Had. § Inst. Anim, 11. xxi, 388 Cartilagi- 
neans in which [the skeleton) is cartilaginous. 

+Caxtilagineous, @.'Ols. Also 7 -ious. 
[f L. cartiligine-us (£, cartilagin-em cartilage} 

+-0uS.]: =CanribacInous, * ; 

3646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ef. w.xix, The Lampreyhath 

«efor the spine or back-bone, a cartilagineous substance. 
72693 Phil, Sraus, XVIL 930 Cartilagineous Fishes. 

-Cartilaginification. (ki-stilidginifiket-fon). 

[So in mod.Pr.: £, L, cartélagini- stem of cartilage 
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cartilage; see -Floation. Cf. ossification.] The 
formation of or conversion into cartilage. . 

1842 BE. Winson Anat. Vade Af. 5 The semi-opaque 
Jelly Decomee, ama) Sanpete and oa =. ihe 
Change. .constituting cartilaginification. 1847-9 Topp Cyc?. 
Aunat, LV, 2531/2 Some alterations of texture. .(the so-called. 
cartjlaginification and cation. 

artilaginiform (kautiladginiffam), a. [f. 
as prec.; see -FORM.] Resembling cartilage. — 

1830 R. Knox Béclard's Anat. 238 Cartilaginiform liga- 
mentous organs. 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. J. 249/x This 
remarkable structure .. called by the older anatomists .. 
cartilaginiform ligament. | Gee 

Cartilaginoid (kistildzinoid),a. [f.as prec.; 
see -OID.] Of the form or nature of cartilage. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. srt A cartilaginoid thicken- 
ing of the periosteum, 188x E. R. LANKESTER in Frul. 
Microsc. Se. Jan. 13% Ahomogeneous cartilaginoid subs! tance. 

Cartilaginous (kiastile-dginos), a. [ad. F. 
cartilaginenx, or L.cartiléginds-us, £. cartilagin-ent 
cartilage: see -0US.] 

L. Of the nature of, or consisting of, cartilage. 

1sqx R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The places 
about the lachrymall..and the palpebres neyghbours carty- 
! ouses, 1710 STeete & Appison Tatler No, 260? 5 
The Gristle or Cartilaginous Substance. 185: RicHARDSON 
Geol. viii. 278 In the Sturgeon the skeleton is cartilaginous. 

b. Zool. Cartilaginous fishes: an order of fishes 
having a cartilaginous skeleton. . 

1698 Woopwarb Nat. Hist. Zarth vi. (2723)271 Fish..of 
the cartilaginous and squammose..kinds. 1769 PENNANT 
Zool. U1. §7 Many of the cartilaginous fish are viviparous. 
7 Carpenter Zool. § 579. , 

. Bot. OF the texture of cartilage. 

1677 Grew Anat, Seeds iv, § 22 The Inner Cover fof the 
Seed] is also Cartilaginous or Horney. 1830 LixpLey Naé. 
Syst. Bot. 137 Albumen. . between horny and cartilaginous. 
2870 Hooxer Stud, ova 80 (Holly} leaves glossy .. with 
waved spinous cartilaginous margins. 

Casting (ki-stin), vd/. 50.1 [f, Cart z. +-1NG1.] 
The action of conveying in a Cart. In specific 
senses: @. exposure to public ignominy in a cart; 
p. the transport of coal underground to the shaft. 
2554 MarTIN ge oe of Priestes LL ijb (L.) In caries 


ing. 1642 ‘I’. Tavtor God's Fudgem. u. iv. 57 Scarce a 
mouthely Sessions ., without in iT 


b. Often fig. for sarge quantity, ‘load,’ ‘heap’, 

3897 Houmsnep Chron, Lt, 123 Whole cart lodes of com- 
plaints and greevances. is Pacirr Heresiogr, (1647) 158 
‘The Anabaptists brought -loads of lyes to maintaine 
their..opinions._ 1789 J. Woicort (P. Pindar) Expost. Ode 
vii, Wks, 1812 II. 230 Of fun you rob him of cart-loads. 

Cartographer (kaitg'grifer). Also charto-. 
[f. F. carte card, chart, or L, charia, carta (a. Gr. 
xdprn, xaprys), leaf of paper + Gr. --ypdd-os writer 
+-un1; cf. scographer. The ch- spelling is in 
accordance with the ultimate etymology (the Gr. 
would be *xaproypddos) ; but the other is com- 
moner, and perl. preferred, as not suggesting the 
pronunciation of ch- in chart.] 

One who makes or compiles charis or maps. 

1863 Reader 12 Dec, 7035/3 Each cartographer only de- 
Hincated one Inke. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. vie 308 
The speculations of chart 1885 sithenzunt 29 
Aug. 274/2 No cartographer since the 15th century had 
ventured to indicate it, 

Cartographic (ka:togrefik),a. Alsocharto-. 
[f. as prec. +--I0.] Of or pertaining to cartography. 
So Caxtographical, of, belonging to, or dealing 
with cartography. A 

388g Acadenty 19 Sept. ‘ood specimen of. .cartographic 
work, 2880 / figs ec, 48 The cartographical ont beng 
only in its infancy. 88x Mature XXIV. No. 607. 150 
Valuable chartographical matter. 

Cartography (kaitggrifi). Also charto-, 
[f. as prec.+Gr. -ypagia writing; as if ad. Gr. 


- *xaproypapia.] . The drawing of charts or maps. 


régo R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Fret, Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
28 ‘Lhe circlets.which in cartography denote cities ar towns, 
1Bs9 J. R. Jacxson (¢i¢/e), A Manual of Geographical Science 
«-Part 1., Chartography, 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov. 1177/1 
A clever piece of cartography. otc 

Caxtomancy (kivstomemnsi). [f. It, caréa in 
sense ‘playing-card’ + Gr. yavrefa divination.] 
Divination by playing-cards. 

3871 Tytor Prinz, Cult, ¥. 114 Cartomaney, the art of for- 
tune-telling with Ofcards, x886 Newcastle Weekly 
Chron. 29 May 3/1 It is said that the earliest work'on 
cartomancy was written or compiled by Francesco Mar- 
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CARTOUCHE. 


colini, and printed at Venice, in 1540. .Cartomancy was very 
fashionable in England during the eighteenth century. 
Numbers of young ladies used to consult the cards to know 
whom, when, and where they would marry. 4 

Carton (kitten). [app. a. F. carts papier- 
maché, pasteboard, f. cartes, see Cantoon.] In 
Tifle practice: A white disc or circle within the 
bull’s-eye of a target ; also a shot which strikes 
this; aftrzb. as in carton-target. : 

1864 Daily Tel. 15 July, Captain Heaton, out of 27 shots 
--made 26 bull’s-eyes, of which 13 were cartoris .. These 
Swiss carton targets, at which the Vernon prizes are shot 
for, were. .crowded during the day. : 

Cartoon (kait#n), sd. Also 8 carton, car- 
tone. f[a. F. caréon or (its source) It, cartone, 
augin, of caréa paper.] ; 

1, A drawing on stout paper, made ag a design 
for a painting of the same size to be executed in 
fresco or oil, or for a work in tapestry, mosaic, 
stained glass, or the like. 

267% Everyn Diary x8 Jan., I perceived him [Gibbon], 
carving that large cartoon, or crucifix, of Tintoretto, 1683 
Ibid, 9 May, To ask whether he [the Duke of Norfolk] 
would part with any of his cartoons and other drawings of 
Raphael, 1697 C, Hatron Corm, (1878) II. 229 But y® sight 
best pleased me was y® cartoons by Raphael, web are far 
beyond all y° paintings I ever saw. “x7xz STEELE Spcct. No, 
226 px The Cartons in Her Majesty’s Gallery at Hampton- 
Court. «@17zx Prior Adina m1, 440 When Rarus shows you 
his Cartone, He always tells you, witha groan, etc. 1762-72 
H, Watrors Vertue's Anetd. Paint. (1786) I, e40, 1882 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (2857) Bg The set of cartoons for the 
tapestriesof the Sistine Chapel. 1867 Evex. Standard 14 Feb., 
Coloured cartoons for church windows in stained glass, 

_2. A full-page illustration ‘in 2 paper or period- 
ical; esp. applied to those in the comic papers 
relating to current events. 

1863 Miss Bravpon Eveanor’s Vict, xl, One of Mr, Leech’s 
most genial cartoons. 1879 Print. Trades Frnl. xxix. 8 
The cartoons bearing on colonia! politics. 

Cartoon, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To design, as a cartoon (sense 1); to 
make a preparatory sketch or tracing of. 

1887 Athenzunt 12 Mar. 348/t The mental cartooning that 
foreshadowed those masterpieces, fbid. 248/ Rossetti was 
greatly struck by this story, and immediately the subject 
for ‘Michael Scott's Wooing’ was ‘mentally cartooned’. 

2. To represent by a cartoon (sense 2); to cari- 
cature, or hold up to ridicule. 

1884 A.A. Purnam 10 Yrs. Police Judge xxii. 94 ‘They 
make bold to cartoon. .the goodly profession of the law, 
Cartoonist. An artist who draws cartoons. 
1880 Daily News 28 Dec. 3/1. 1883 Glasgow Her. 12 

July, The cartoonist of the comic papers. 

+ Cartoo'se. Ots. 1, var. of CaRrousE. 

2. Ofdoubtful meaning; cf. CanrousE and Car- 
TOUSE, 

1607 Dexxen, ete. Northw. Hoe i. i, Wks. 1873 ILI. 37 
A close sleeue with a cartoose collar. 

Cartouche (katt sf). Also (7 catouche, 
carthouse, § catooch), 7-9 cartouch. See also 
Canrousg, Cartriner. [a. F. cartouche fem. ‘ the 
cornet of paper wherein . . grocers put the parcels 
they retaile; also, a Cartouch, or full charge, for 
a pistoll put vp within a little paper to be the 
readier for vse, etc.’ (Cotgr.). Also=‘ Cartoche, 
a cartridge, or roll (in Architecture)’ (Cotgr.): the 
latter is in mod.Fr. cartouche, masc, a. It. cartoceto 
‘a coffin of paper’ (Florio), a ‘cornet’ of paper, 
nugmentative f. carta:—med.L. carta, L. charta 
paper ; see Carrel, Cuarr.] 

i. =Fr. cartouche fem. 

1. a. AZT, A roll or case of paper, parchment, 
elc., containing the charge of powder and shot for 
a, gun or pistol; a cartridge. ? Obs. Also, in 
Pyrotechnics, the case containing the inflammable 
materials in some fireworks. 

26zx Corcr. [see above]. x625 J. Graxvint Voy. Cadis 20 
To fill Carthousesof powder. 1662 Prutuws, Cartouch (T'r.), 
a sharge of powder and shot, made ready in a paper, call 
also a Carthrage [¢d, 1678: also sometimes mistakenly used 
for Carthrage]. 1704 J. Lex. Techn, Cartouche, 
the same with Cartridge. ryx8 J. Cnampertayne Relig. 
Philos. V1. xxi, §24 A little Cartouch or Case, of that kind 
which they use in making Squibs in common Fire-Works, 
1725 De For Voy. round IW. (1840) 257 A harquebuss, .with 
cartouches, powder and ball. 3850 Mazzi Koy. 5 Repub. 
Jialy 37 Women were rivals in the enthusiasm. .they pre- 
pared cartouches. : es 

b. A case of wood, pasteboard, etc., containing 
iron balls,-to be fired from a cannon or howitzer. 
6x Corcr., Cartottche, also, a peece of pastboord or 
thick paper stuffed (in a round or pudding like forme) with 
bullets, ctc., and to beshot out ofa great peece, 1693 Paris 
Rel, Batt. Landen 19 Whose Cannon play'd upon them 
with Cattouches. 3768 Sines J. Medley, Cartouch, a 
case of wood..holding about four hundred musquet-balls, 
besides six or cight balls of iron. ees ce 
c. = Cartridge-box. mos 
, 1808 J. Bartow Codnutb, vit. 595 No cramm’d cartouch 
their belted back attires. = «© 7’ +) ¢ : 

‘A ticket of leave or dismission given to a 

soldier,’ - (In mod, Dicts. but app. purely Fr.) 
ILS =¥r. carfouche masc. oe 

2, Arch. a. A.corbel, .mutule, or madillion, 

The earlier form’ was Cartouss; q.v. ? Obs. ° 


CARTOUSE. 


1726 R. Neve Builder's Dict. (1736), Cartooses, Cartouses, 
or.as some call ’eni Cartouches are the same as Modilions .. 
under the cornice at the Eaves of a House .. omaments re- 
presenting sciolls of paper: But most commonly-are flat 
Members with Wavings for a device. 1762-yz H. Watrots 
Vertue’s Anecd, Paint. (1786) II. 50 Three. eartouches to 
support the balcony, x8g0 Parker Gloss. Archit, [see 2c], 

b. Any omament in the form of a scroll, as the 
volute of an Ionic capital. ; 

x6zz Corcr., Volute..the writhen circle, or curle tuft that 
«Sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc., and is tearmed 
by our workmen, a Rowle, Cartridge, or Carthouse, 1662 
Partues, Cartouck (F.)..a Roll, with which they adorn 
the Cornish ofa Pillar, 1708 New View Lond, II, 489/2 A 
white marble monument adorn’d with Cartouches. 1789 
P. Suvru tr. Aldvich’'s Archit. (1818) 105 Twisted columns, 
which are called cartouches. 

c. A tablet for an inscription or for ornament, 
representing a sheet of paper with the ends rolled 
up ; a drawing or figure of the same, for the title 
of a map, or the like; a drawn framing of an en- 
graying, etc. Often attrib, 

@1776 J. Granger Zeét. (1805) 69 The roof of this church 
is painted in Cartouches‘or compartments. 1824 J. JoHNSON 
Typogr. 1. 540 The print itself has ‘a large cartouche 
oval frame; with pinks and gillyflowers issuing from the 
fonr corners. x8g0 Parwer Gloss, Archit., Cartouch, Car- 
touche, F., 2, term adopted from the French for e tablet, 
either for ornament or to receive an inscription, formed in 
the resemblance of a sheet of paper with the edges rolled 
up. 1875 Fortnum Mazolica xiii. 146 Panels edged with 
cartouche ornament. 

3. Her, The oval escutcheon of the Pope and 
€churchmen of noble descent’, 

1828 Berry Dict. Heraldry (1830) Cartouche, is an oval 
shield in which the Popes and churchmen of noble descent 
in Italy place their armorial bearings. - 

4, Archxol. Name given to the oval or oblong 
figtires in Egyptian hieroglyphics, inclosing cha- 
racters expressing royal or divine names or titles. 

1830 Q. Rev. May 118 (Zeyst. Antig.) It was soon found 
that royal names were inclosed in a sort of ova ring, called 
by Champollion a cartouche, x18g0 Lavarp Wineveh x, 246 
Between the figures is a cartouche containing a name in 
hieroglyphics. 

ITI." Comb. (from sense 1) as cartouche-box 
= Cartridge-box. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 231 Some. . that had not waxt up their 
Cartrageor Catouche Boxes, wet all their Powder. x71 
Loud. Gaz, No. 4850/3, 3 Chests Catooch Boxes. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) 1. vii. xciii. 429. 1808 Regul. Service 
at Sea vu. ii. § 28. 223 He..is to be very careful that there 
are not any cartridges left in the cartouch-boxes, 
-+Cartou'se, Obs. Also 7-8-0080, -ouze, -oese, 
[A variant of Carrovcny, or ad. It. cartoccto; for- 

- merly appropriated to the architectural sense.] 


I, A modillion or corbel; =CarrovoHnE 2 a. 
x6zz Corer, MZodilton, a cartridge or cartoose, a foulding 
bracket or corbell, x624 Wotton in Rediz. (1674) a5 In the 
Comice both Dentelli and Modiglioni (our artizans call them 
Teeth and Cartouzes), 1660 Broome Archit. Aa, Mutils, 
that which we commonly call in English a cartouse, 1663 
Gerber Cozesed 43 Masons put stone Cartoeses in the top 
of the inside.walls, which are bearers to the Summers. “1726 
{see Carroucte 2], F 7 
2. A volute; see CaRTOUOHE 2 b. 
. Cartow'’sh. dial. Sc. [According to Jamieson 
{. F. courte short, and howsse ‘a short mantle of 
course gjoth worne in all weather by countrey 
‘women about their head and shoulders’ (Cotgr.). 
Du Cange-has howia curta of date 1360. ] 
A kind of ‘bed-gown’ worn by working women 
in parts of Scotland, e. g. Fife. (Jamieson.) 
+Caxtow", Sc. Ods.. [app. ad. 16th c. Flem. 
hartouwe ‘genus bombarde maioris, vulgo car- 
tuna et quartana, Ger. cariaun,-Tt. courtaun? 
(Kilian) ; meaning feelers > (CaRrHouN). 
The Flemish word and the forin curtall ‘a great gun’ 
mentioned by Hall, sniggett F. guariaut, in the 16th c. 
guartailt, the measure of a fourth of a bushel, which Littré 
refers to med,L. guartdéle: but no evidence of the applica. 
tion of the I’, word toa gin has been found, Cavtow was 
apparently sometimes associated in the r7th c. with car?, as 
if the same as cart-fiece, i.e, carriage-gun.] ~~ 
A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-cannon, 
which threw a ball of a quarter of a hundred- 
weet oS also CARTHOUN, 
16g0 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) gr9 June 15... The Covenanters 
. Lords. .had..with them tuo ies cartowes and some lesser 
‘field-peeces, @x670 Sratpine 7reub, Chas. J (2830) I. 109 
‘Tivo cartowis or quarter canons, haveing the bullet to about 


24 pound weighteach. J5/d, Il. 228 On Tu: 


peal Luysday 14 of May, 
the tua Cartowis wes brocht about fia Montrois to ‘Abin 


dene be sea: bot thair wheilles wes hakit and hewih by the 
Gordouns,as ye have hard, Thair cam also tua uther iron 
cart peices to the schoir. ' 


Cartre, obs. form of Caanrzr, bor 
“Cartridge (kiitridg): Forms: 6-7 cartage, 
7 cartrage, -redge, -rege, cartharidge, (carta- 
lage), cartruce, 7-8 carthrage, 8 cartrouche, 
7- cartridge. . [A corruption of Canrovong, q.-v. 
for other forms ‘and examples:]_ E 

I. AGil..The case in which the’ exact charge ‘of 
powder. for fire-arms" is made up; of paper, 
parchment, pasteboard, flantiel, serge, metal, ‘etc., 
according to its ‘use. Generally, for small-arms, 
the cartridge contains -the bullet as well as the 


+ factors are whipped at the Cart’s tail. 


* BARY, q. V. 
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powder (called: distinctively a dadt-cartridge) ; if 
it contains no ball, it is a b/ank cartridge. 

1579 Dicces Stratiot. 116 Cases of Haileshot in manner 
of Cariages. 16xz Fiorito, Scernuzso, a cartage so called of 
gunners. x625 Marxuam Souldiers Accid. 42 Cartalages 
«for this or any other peece on horsebacke. 1626 Carr. 
Smarty Accid. Yug. Seanten 2 The Maister Gunner hath the 
charge of the.. Spunges, Cartrages, Armes. 1644 Nre 
Gunnery 1. (1647) 38 Canvas or scone paper, to make 
Cartredges. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Cariouche (Fr.), a 
charge of powder and shot ready made up in a paper; we 
corruptly call ita cartage 1665 Phil. Traus. L. 84 A Cart- 
ridge full of Gunpowder, 1677 Eart Orrery Art of War 
8 If the Powder in the Cartruce be wet. 1678 Pmu.uirs, 
Carthrage..abag of Canvas..of such a depth as to contain 
just so much Powder as the Charge of the Piece: Also a 

harge of Powder and Shot made ready in a Paper-for any 
smaller Gun, x7o2 I, CHAMBERLayne S?. Gé. Brit. (ed. 20) 

69 Ordnance. .with cartrouches and ball for service. 1868 

egul. § Ord, Army § 630a, 90 rounds of ball Cartridge 
and 60 rounds of blank Cartridge. 1887 Murray's Mag. 
Aug. 18: The famous buckshot-cartridges were ordered by 
the Government that preceded him (Mr. Forster]. 

b. transf. and fg. 

1673 Marvets Reh. Transp. u. 182 *Tis pity that you, .did 
not .. fill the cartridges or distribute them to each magis- 
trate according to his calibre. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 
221 Pellets or Cartrages of the same forme..made not of the 
leaves of the same tree..but plainly of the Rose. 1826 
Suerivan in Sheridaniana, Every line is a cartridge of wit 
in itself. 2872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin \xvii, What rare 
wisdom it is not to fire away one’s last cartridge. 

te. = Cartridge-box. Obs. 

x627 Carr. Smiva Seantan'’s Gram. xiv. 66 They haue also 
Cartrages or rather cases for Cartrages made of Lattin to 
keepe the Cartrages in, 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., 
There are also Tin Cartridges, in which the Paper or Parch- 
ment ones are both formed and carried. 

42. Arch. & A modillion or corbel; b. The 
volute of an Ionic capital ; c. A tablet represent- 
ing a sheet of paper with the ends rolled up; = 
CARTOUOHE 2 a, b,c. Obs. 

x6xz Cotar., Cartoche as cartouche; also a Cartridge or 
roll (im architecture), 1786 Nucent Gr. Your, France IV. 
90 The cartridges in the cieling are also by [Le Brun]. 

3. (See quot.) 

Sy Hooboe Miner's Dict. E xb, When the Miner haums 
a Fick, there is always some of the Haum comes through 
the Eye on the other Side. that part he calls the Cartridge. 

4, attrib. and in comb., as cartridge-bag, a flan- 
nel bag, etc., containing the charge of powder for 
a cannon ; cartridge-belt, a belt having pockets 
for cartridges; cartridge-box, a box for storing 
or carrying cartridges; the case in which a soldier 
carries his supply of cartridges; also see quot. 1867; 
cartridge-case, (4.) =cartridge-box ; cas the paper 
which contains the powder of a cartridge; cart- 
ridge-filler, (¢.) one who fills cartridges ; (4.) an 
appliance for charging cartridge-cases with the 
proper quantity of powder ; cartridge-paper, a 
strong kind of paper, used for making cartridges, 
and also for rough drawings, etc.; cartridge. 
shot, shot contained in cartridges. 

1699 Dampier Vay, II. 1, iv. 70 The Soldiers have each a 
*Cartage Box, covered with leather, 1802 Home Hist. Rcd, 
iv, A musket, bayonet, and cartridge-box, were delivered to 
each volunteer. 1867 Suvru Sailor's Word.th., Carividge. 
50x, acylindrical wooden box. .just containing one cartridge, 
and used for its safe conveyance from the magazine to the 
gun..The term is loosely applied to the ammunition-pouch. 
1769 Fauconer Dict, Marine (1789) Lanterne..a*cartridge- 
case, to carry the cartridges from the ship’s magazine to the 
artillery. x858 J.B. Norron Topics 7 The *cartridge-cry 
-. did not originate with the sepoys. 187: Rusxin Fors 
Clan, vi. 8 Bevery ctiter and. *eartridge-filler is as fit for 
Elysium as any heathen could be. 27x2 4c¢ 10 Axue in 
Lond. Gas. No, 5018/3 Paper called ..*Cartridge Paper. 
4739 Betcuron in P/ut, Trans, XLI. 750 Fine Paper pasted 
on Cartridge-paper, or Two Papers pasted together. x690 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2 Major la Borde was kill’d with 
*Carthrage-shot from the last Cannon that was fired. 1753 


. Hanway 77a. (1762) IT. 396 note, These [swivel guns or 


harquebuses} carried cartridge-shot to a great distance. 

Cart’s-tail. Rarely cart-teil. The hinder 
part of a cart, to which offenders were tied to be 
whipped through the streets, Hence Cart’s-tail- 
ing vi, sb., Cart’s-tailable a. nonce-was. 

1863-87 Foxe A. 4: M4, (1596) 1868/1 They. .should betyed to 
a Carts tayle, and be whipped three market dayes through 
the City. 1642 in Rushw. Hés¢. Cold. ut. (1727) IV. ssob, 
He shall be whipped from thence at a Cart’s-Tayl. 1753 
Cuampers Cyci, Supp. s.v. Cart, Bawds and other male- 
‘ dat 1856 FroupE Hist. 
L£ng.i,(L.) The rough remedy of the cart-tail. 

x808 Sourney Lez, 22 Nov., Your phrase’ of ‘eking out’ 
is cart's-tailable without benefit of clergy. id, I am not 
quite sure which deserves the severest cart’s-tailing. - 

+Cartuary, chartuary. Ods. [ad. med. L. 
cartuariunt =cartularium,] =next. - 

zga3 Firzuers, Surv. (1539) Pref., The other small bokes, 
as court-baron, court hundred, and chart » 1708 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gt. Grit. u. 1. ii. (1743)312 The cartuay 
of Kelsoe, 21754 Carte in Gutch Cold. Cun. 11. 77 Entered 
into Cartuaryes or Registers, ? : 4 3 

Cartulary (ka-stidlari). Also spelt Cxarzu- 
(ad. med.L..cart-, chartularium,t. L. 
cartula, chariula, dim. of carta, charta, a. paper, 
writing, charter; see CmantT and -ary, Cf F, 
cartiulaire (14th c. in Littté),] ~ sre 
:*A place where papers’ or records are kept J.) 


CARUAGE. 
whence the whole collection of records (belonging 
to a monastery, etc.); or the book in which they 
are entered ; a register. 

xsqx R. Coptanp Gauydon's Formul. Tij, Taken at the 
cartulary of mayster Peter [of Bonaco]. 1631 Weever Ane. 
Fun. Mon. xiv. 99 Those cartularies, by which Saxon princes 
endowed their sacred structures. 1761 Hume Hist. Zug. x. 
I. 217 Anaction.,in which..the King of France's cartulay 
and records. .were taken. 1848 H. Miter First Jnepr. iii, 
857) Eg The Cartulary of Moray—contains the Constitu- 
tiones Lyncolnienses. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) 
II, App. 528 The cartulary of Saint Michael’s Mount con- 
tains two charters in which Eadward is called ‘rex’. 

+ Cartware, Ods. [see Warz] <A team of 
horses ; used by Harrison 1577 also in the sense 
of Canucarte (L. jeegzent). 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 142 There cumth, a 
carteweare, of good hors Ey. 1563 GoLpinc Ovid's Alet. 1. 
(1593) 32 Which when the cart-ware did perceive, they left 
the beaten way. 1577 Harrison in Holinshed Descr. Brit. 
1, xX. #arg., For Hide they used the word Carucate or Cart. 
ware, or Teme. — England u. xix. (1877) 1, 309 So manie 
hundred acres ., called in some places of the realme, carru- 
cats or cartwares, 

Cart-way (ki-itw7). 

A way along which a cart can be driven; some- 
times = highway, as in the phrase ‘common as 
the cart-way’; but now usually a rough road on 
a farm or in a wood, passable by a heavy cart, but 
not by a carriage or other spring-vehicle. 

x36a Lane... P, Pi, A, mm. 127 Heo is..As Comuyn as 
Cart-wei to knaues and to alle, 1532-3 dot 24 Hen. VIL, 
vy, Any common high way, cartway, horseway, or foteway. 
1g90 H. Swinsurn Sestaments 162 Albeit the wife were as 
common as the Cart-waie. 1673 in Ansted Chasned Ist. 1. 
iv. (1862) 78 There is a cartway cut by art down to the sea. 
1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.y. Copse, Where the Woods are 
large, it is best to have a Cart-way along the Middle of 
them. 1768 Brackstons Comme, (1793) 4a Every cartway 
leading to any market-town must be made twenty feet wide 
at the least. 31824 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 46 
Cross-roads, mere cart-ways, leading to the little farms. 


Cart-wheel. 

1. The wheel of a cart. 

1386 Cuaucer Sompnu. T. 549 Twelf spokes hath a cart 
whel comunly. 1585 Parsons Ch. E-rerc. w. i. 132 A drye 
cart wheel. .cryeth and complayneth, vnder a small burden. 
1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 342 Armed men, with a 
clouted shoe and a cart-wheel for their standards, 

2. Aamourously said of a large coin, as a crown 
or dollar. 

1867 A. Sxetcutey in Cassedl’s Mag. alt He .. says 
‘This ere cart wheel’s a duffer’. 1885 Lapy BRassty 
The Trades 195 The old Spanish doubloons, . by irreverent 
travellers from the United States termed ‘ cartwheels’. 

3. Zo turn cart-wheels; to execute a succession 
of lateral summersaults, as if the feet and hands 
were spokes of a wheel; also Catherine-wheels. 
(Street-boys do this by the side of a moving omni- 
bus, etc., for chance Soppen thrown to them.) 

1864 SaLa in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., saw a little. .blackguard 
boy turning ‘cartwheels’ in front of the Clifton House. 

Cart-whip. A whip used in driving a cart, a 
long heavy horse-whip. 

1713 Lond. Gas. No. 5144/10 Carters are to ride with long 
Cart Whips. 2823 Cannine in Az. Reg, (1824) 129/1 Driv- 
ing the slaves, by means of a cart-whip. 

Hence Gart-whip v., to flog with a cart-whip. 

1788 Dispin Mus. Tour liv.222 They are cart-whipt and 
treated with much other cruelty. x82: Zdin. Rew, XIX. 
141 After a cart-whipping. .he was carried to a sick-house. 

Cartwright (ka@stroit) [f Carr sb + 
Wricut.] A carpenter who makes carts. 

x4.. Vork Myst. Yntrod. 26. 1483 Cath, Ang?. 55 A 
Cartewright, carvactareus. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Biijb, 
Be a ship-wright, cart-wright, or tiburn-wright. @ 1619 
ForHERBY ‘Atkeon. u, i, § 8. 193 Some, Housewrights; 
some, Shipwrights; some, Cartwrights; and some, the 
loyners of smaller workes. 1829 CartyLe Mise, (1837) I. 
268 As essential. .as the millwright or cartwright. 

Hence Ca‘rtwrighting, doing cartwright’s work. 

1850 Mara. Futter Life without § within (1860) 124 The 
blacksmithing, cartwrighting .. and grain-grinding, 

Carty, ¢ fam. [f Carr sbl+-y.] Of the 
breed and build of a cart horse. 

1863 Reader 7 Nov. 529 The early illuminators’ variations 
of a few podgy fat-calved knights, and the carty fetlocked 
horses they should have ridden. 1875 ‘Stonenence’ Brit. 
Sports u. m1,i. 52x Well-bred but very strong and carty. 

+Garuage, Old Law. (erron. spelt carv- 
age).~ [a. ONF. caruage, in mod.F. charruage, 
on L. type *carvitcéticum ; but actually made in 
med.L. carrucagium, and car(ryudgium.] 

1. Ploughing. ars 

x6x0 Fouxincnam Art of Surveys. vii. 14 This Deluage is 
distinguishable into Caruage and Scaphage. Caruage com- 

rehends all sorts of plowing of Grounds. Zéid. x. 24 Crust- 
clung and Soale-bound soyles craue Caru 1688 R. 
Home Armoury ul. 333/2 Carvage is Plowing of Ground. 

2. =Caruoace.’ . fe 
, [1664 SpetmAn Gloss. 126 Carucagium, alias caruagiun, 
est tributl genus quod singulis aratris:.imponitur.] ~*~, 

x6x0 Forxincuam Art of Survey um. iv. 71 Infeofting with 
Toll, implies Freedome from Custome, etc. With Caruage, 
from taxation by Carues. 364x Termes de la Ley 47 A pri- 
viledge by‘ which “a man is freed from Carvage. “670 
Brounr Law Dict. sv. Carrucate. xzoo Tyree Hist. | 
Zug. TL, gtz-The late-unreasonable Carvage or Tax in_his 
Diocese. 1846 Dugdade’s Monast, Il. 103/r He desired 


CARUCAGE. 


the convent to lend him their annual! carucatage, caruca- 
gium, or carvage. : . 

Carucage, carrucage (ke'riakédz). eudal 
Syst. (Also 6 charugage.) [ad.'med.L. car{7)z- 
cdgiuue (=ONF, caruage, F. charruage), f. med. 
L, carvitca plough. (If of Latin age, the type 
would have been *carriicdticum ; but the word 
was of later origin, after I. -age, med-L. -dgizs, 
had become familiar formatives: sce -aGE.)}] 

A tax levied on each plough or carucate of land. 

1577 Houinsuzp Chron., Johan, 1200(R.) The dutie called 
charngage, that was, three shillings of euerie plough-land- 
1s92z Stow Auads 271 The same time King Henry (11T] 
tooke Carucage, that istwo Marksof Silver of every Knights 
Vee, towards the Marriage of His Sister Isabell to the Eim- 
perour. x6rz Srrep Hist. Gt, Brit, 1x. ix. 68 After the taking 
of Bedford, he had Carrucage, that is, two shillings vpon 
every Ploughland. xzoo ‘Tyrreue fist, Eng. 11, 851 The 
King had granted him., a Carucage of Two Shillings on 
each Plough-Land, 3875 Stusss Const. Ast. 1, xi. 382 
[Danegeld] was in very nearly the game form reproduced 
under the title of Carucage by the ministers of Richard I. 

+Carucate, carrucate (keeriskelt). Pedal 
Syst. fad. med.L. car(r)iicéta plough-gate 

plough-land, f. ¢ar(z)ica plough (see CaRue). 
he ONF, regular repr. of carriicata was 
car(r)edée, central F. char(r)eds: see -aTE}, 

L. carritca (f. carr-us Car) was originally ‘a sort of state 
coach or chariot’; this sense is stil] found anno 700 ‘ carruca 
in qua sedere consuevi' (see Diez); but in Gaul it was 
early applied to the wheel-plough, in which sense carruca, 
carruga, carria appear in the Balic and Allemannic Laws. 
Cf, the sw. Eng, plongh=' wagon '.) 

A measure of land, varying with the nature of the 
soil, etc., being as much as could be tilled with 
one plough (with its team of § oxen) in a year; a 
plough-land. 

The acreage of the carucate varied according to the sys- 
tem of tillage. If the land lay in three arable common 
fields the carucate, according to /Vefa, contained 180 acres; 
60 for fallow, 60 for winter corn, and 60 for springcorn. If 
the land lay in 2 fields the carucate consisted of 160 acres, 
80 for fallow, and 8o for tillage. Commonly only the land 
under plough in any one year was reckoned, the fallow being 
thrown into common pasturage. Hence in ancient deeds the 
normal carucate is either 120 acres or 80 acres by the 
Norman number (g score to the hundred) and 144 acres or 
96 acres by the English number (6 score to the hundred).— 
Rev. 1. Taylor, 

(1086 Domesday Bk. Hampsh, (Du Cange) In dominio 
sunt 2 carucate. ¢1190 Chart. Rich. [ (Du Cange) Viginti 
Carrucatas terra scilicet unicuique carrucata sexaginta 
acrasterrx.] 1432-0 tr. Higden 1, xlix, (Rolls) 11.91 Which 
alle William Conquerour kynge of Englonde causede to be 
describede, and the hides and carucates of londe to be 
measurede [ef Jer Aydas sen carncatas gondii. 3577 
Harrison Lngland n, xix, (1877) 1. 309 So manie hundred 
acres or families (or as they haue been alwaies called in some 
places of the realme, carrucats or cartwares), we Stow 
Annales Will. [, an. 1080, 218 How many carucates of lande, 
how many plough-lands. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon 
§ 295 (1810) gos Some hold_a hide and a carucate to be all 
one, but not of any certain content, commonly said to be 
so much land as a plough can..plough in a year. 1788 
Keiuam Domesday Bk, 168 (T.) Twelve carucates of land 
make one hide, 1841 Tyrier Hist, Scot. (1879) 1. 28. 
A bovate. .contained eighteen acres; a carucate containe 
eight bovates; and eight carucates made a knight's fee. 
1875 Stunes Cost. Hist, 1, x. 302 The old English hide 
was cut down to the acreage of the Norman carucate. 


+Garruck. Obs. rare—. [ad. med.L. car(r)iica, 
as occasionally used for carucéta, like mod.F, 
charrue in sense of charruée.] =CARUOATE. 


x627 Sprup Lugland Aby. xxviii. §3 These Parishes 
are measured by Hides, and Carucks, or Plough-lands, 

+Carue. Old Law. Also 6 carewe, (7- 
erron. carve). [a. ONT. carue (mod.F. charrue 
=Pr. carruga, It. carruca):—L. carriica (med.L, 
carriice, carriga, carriia), used already in the Salic 
Law in the sense ‘plough’, See note to CaruvoateE. 
Mod.F. charrue is both plough and plough-land 
(or carucate), whence the Eng. use. 

- The spelling carve is a blunder of transcription, after 
the differentiation of 2 and 2, owing to the fact that v was 
right before ¢ in most words, e.g. carve, starue, serve.) 

A. plough-land or Canucate. 

[rz92 Britton 111. xxi. §x Une carue de terre ove les apur- 
tenaunces (one carucate of Iande with the appurtunences.)] 
1593 Norven Sgcc. Brit, M'sex 3. 5'The vsuall account of 
lande at this day in Englande is by acres, yardes, carcwes, 
hydes, knightes fees, cantreds, baronies and counties. 1610 
Founincuan A7é of Survey u. vii.60A Plow-land or Caruc 
of land is said to containc 4 Yard-land at 30 acres to 
the Yard-land. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 173b, Ifa man_bee 
seised in fee of a carue of Land by iust title. 1642 W. Biro 
Mag. Hon, 135 A Carve of land, or Plow land, 1670 Biount 
Law Dict., Carrucate or Carve of Land. . ne 

Caruncle (kiro'yk’l, kersnk'l). Also 9 ca- 
runoule, and 8-9 in Lat. form carunoule.  [ad. 
16th c. I. carauneule ‘a little peece of flesh’, 
Coigr. (mod.I, cavoncule), ad. L, carencela, dim. 
of caro, carnem flesh,] ee 

i. A small fieshy excrescence: applied in Ana- 
tomy to certain natural formations, as the lachrymal 
and urethral caruncles, the wattles of the turkey- 

- Cock, etc. “In Pathol, formerly applied to a stric- 

ure. ts 0 , 

x6r3 Crooxe Body of Man 143 Caruneles or teats, with 
very fine perforations .. opening into the.. pipes of the 


. 142 
Vreters. 1661 Lovett J/ist. Axtint. & Alin. Introd, A 
carancle like a tongue. 1688 R, Hotme Armoury i. 306/t 


‘Tne Caruncles [are} knotty pieces of flesh, hanging about the * 


Bill... asin Turky-cocks, 1720 Becxet in fil, Trans. 
XXXII. sx A Caruncle in the Urethra. 179¢.G. Apams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos, 1. xvii. ogg At the inner corner of the 
eye..stands a caruncle. 1872 Darwin Dese, Aa II, xii. 
23 The fleshy caruncles on the heads of certain birds, 

2. Bot.-* An excrescence at or about the hilum 
of certain seeds’ (Gray). 

1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot, 144 Having a remarkable 
tumour, called a caruncula, at one end of the seeds, 1870 
Hooxer Sind. Flora 328 Cuticle brown, caruncle large. 

Hence Caruncled a. CaRuNcULATE. 

1870 HooKer Stud, Flora 366 Seeds caruncled, 

Caruncular (kirankislds), a. [on type of 
L. *carunculdr-is, F. cavonculaire: see prec, and 
-An.] Of the nature of or resembling a caruncle. 

1847 in Craic. : 

Caru'‘nculate,.c. [ad. mod.L. carunculitus, 
f. caruncula (see prec. and -are? 2): ef. I, caron- 
culé.| Having a carancle or caruncles, 

1835 Linpiey J/utvod. Bot. (1848) I]. 31 The umbilicus .. 
is said to be..carunculate. 1870 Hooker Sted. Flora 326 
Euphorbiacea..sceds carunculate. 

Caru'nculated, a. [f. asprec.+-ED.] =pree. 

1804 Bewick Brit, Birds (2847) IT. 285 A naked, red, 
warty, or carunculated skin. Darwin Animals & Pl. 
1, v. 139 ‘The skin over the nostrils swollen and often carun- 
culated or wattled. 

Carwneculous, « [=F. cavonculenx, on L. 
type *carunceulds-us.] = prec. 1847 in Crasc. 

Carus (kéoris). Aled. (med. L. carus, L. 
caros, a, Gr. xdpos heavy siéep, torpor.) A term 
applied to various forms of profound sleep or in- 
sensibility ; esp. ‘the fourth and extremest degree 
of insensibility, the others being sopor, coma, and 
lethargy’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1678 Purtiirs, Cares, a disease in the Head which is 
caused by an over full stomach and want of concoction. 
31696 — Caros, or Carus, a Slecp wherein the person affected 
being pull'd, pinch’d and call’d, scarce shews any sign of 
hearing or feeling. 1782 Heserpen Coma, 1xix, (1806) 340 
Paralytic debility of the senses and intellect .. as carus, 
coma, lethargy. 

Caruway, obs. form of Caraway. 

Carvage, bad spelling of Canvace, ploughing. 

Carve (kit), v. Forms; I ceorfan, 2 keruen, 
2-3 keoruen, 3 keorfen, (curuen), 4 cerue, 4-6 


|. kerue, 5-7 kerve, 6-7 karve, 5- carve. £4. ¢. 


a. 1 cearf, 3-5 carf, 3 kerf, (sti. kurue), 4 
karf, karue, carue, corue, 4-5 carfe, 5 kerue, 
carff; 22. 1 eurfon, 3-4 corue(n, 4 corwen. 
8. 4 keruet, § carft, 5-carved. fa, pple. a. 
I corfen, 3-4 i-coruen, 3-6 coruen, 4 coruun, 
koruun, ykoruen, corn, caruen, kerue, 4-5 
(y)corue, (y) coruyn, 5 coruene, 6 keruen, é 
9 carven; 8. 5 keruyd, 6 kerued, 6- carved. 
[Common Teut.: OF. str. vb. ccorfan, cearf, 
pl. cesfou, corven, corresp. to OFris. serva, 
MDu. and Du. Aerver, MHG. and mod.G. 
herben, to notch, carve, (pa. pple. gekurbex occurs 
in MHG.,, in Niederrheinisch); not known in 
OHG. or Gothic: OTeut. type *hezfan, kar, pl. 
Rurbum, kortan. Cf. also Icel. kyrfa to carve, 
Da. karve to notch, indent, Sw. Aarfiva to notch, 
carve, The Teut. word is generally held to be 
cognate with Gr. ypd¢-ey to write, orig. to scratch 
or engrave; pointing-to an Aryan prdh-.. The 
original strong conjugation has become weak as 
in ajl the mod. langs, but the pa. pple. carvez is 
stilt used as an archaic form. 

The normal mod. repr. of ecor/- would be cherve: ¢ was 


prob. retained here by influence of cuxfon, corven. Thear 
for carlier cv is as in Annour, Sark, etc.) . 
I. +1. trans, To Cur: formerly the ordinary 
word for that action in all its varieties. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gost, Mark v.5 Hine sylfne mid stanum ceor- 
fende. cx200 Trin. Coll. Hont. 87'To keruen pat fel biforen 
on his strenende lime, @1300 Cursor AL. EM Quils samp- 
son slepped.. His hare sco kerf. exes £. LE. Alktt, P. A. 40 
Quen corne is coruen with crokez kene._ ¢1386 Ciaucer 


Prioresses T. 139 Ther he with throte ykoruen Jay. . ¢x420. 


Liber Cocorune (1862) 40 Kerve appuls overtwert and cast 
perin. ¢xg50 Bk. Curtasye 765 in Babees Bk., With brede 
y-coruyn. “1480 Caxton Descr. Brit, 45 They wolde .. 
pricke‘and kerue her owne bodyes. 1560 ed. of Chaucer's 
Boeth. i. 198 b/2 They. .corven and renten my clothes, 
+b. With various extensions, as of Lerven, to 
cut off; 40 carve (a limb) from any one ; 20 carve 
asunder, in two, in or to pieces ; to carve (a. knight) 
out.of his armour. Ods. : ma 
erooe JEteric Lev. viii, 20 Hig curfon done ram eall to 
sticceon. e¢xoas O. Z. Chron. an, xorg He cearf of heora 
handaandheora nosa. 2297 R. Giouc. (1810) 560 Sir Willam 
Mautrauers Carf him of fet’ & honde. ¢ 1325 Chroz. Eng. 
757 in Ritson Aleér. Rom. 11. 301 Hys legges hy corven of 
anon. 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 244 Pe dede body peli] 
Britten on four quarters corn. 1382 WYcLir Hosea xiv. x 
Wymmen with chijld of ithen coruen out, ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Kuts, T, 1838 Tho was hecorven outof his hameys. ¢1400 
Desir Tray 9468 He karvo hit of-cleane. bid. 9832 He 
~kylles our knightcs, kerucs hom in sonder. 1430 Syr 
Gener, (Roxb) 4223 Laces and stringes he kerue on twoo. 


CARVE. 


x48: aaron Chas, Gé. 222 He carf-hym asondre in the 
myddes, ; . 
tc. fg. Obs. (with influence of other senses). 

¢1230 Hali Meid. x17 Peo pat _habbid fram ham icoruen 
flesches lustes. 238. Wycur Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 231 A 
sworde sharpe..to kerve awey synne. ¢1386 Cuaucen 
Monkes T. 467 His estate fortune fro him carf. P 

+d. intr. or absal. Obs. 

aszz2g Aner. R. a Gif eax ne kurue, ne be spade née 
dulue. -hwo kepte ham uorte holden? ¢1314 Guy Warw. 
(A.) 4066 Thai corwen purch liver and burch lunge. cx4co 
Destr. Troy 6674 He .. Corveeuyn at the kyng with a kene 
sword. 1430 Lypc. Chvou._ Troy u. xi, Ye lyue y' carueth 
through the centre. 1513 Douctas Zneis x11. v. 217 Onto 
hys chyn the edge did carvin doun. 

+2, trans. To cleave (as by cutting). Obs. 

¢ 1378 £, E, Aut, P. B. 1547 As 2 coltour in clay cerues 

oO forzes. ©2374 Cuaucer former Age 21 No ship yit 

arf the wawes ra €3430 Lypc. Bochas ui. xvii. (1554) 
56a, A great hy] .. carf on twain, Not farre asyde from the 
towne. 1604 T, Waricur Passions v. § 2. 170 The filing of 
iron. .almost all men, .abborre to heare..for that the aire so 


carued, punisheth and fretteth the heart. 


+3. 2. To circumcise. b. To castrate (a cock). 

¢ 1420 Circnmeision (Tundal’s Vis, 86) The chylde was 
corve therwith. 21586 Bricut MJelanch. xxxix. 252-Gene- 
rally of fowle the carued is better than the other. .of beastes 
the gelded have preferment. 160x HoLiaxn Pliny V. 280 
If they be once carued and made capons they crow no more. 
1978 IttLeTON Lat, Dict., To carve as cockrels are carved. 

To cut (a way or passage). Also _/ig. 
, 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 97 The shippes .. carfe waie 
in the water. 1813 Byron Giaour xxxv, Yo such let others 
carve their way. Aret. Exp. II. xxiii. 232 The 
axe was indispensable to carve our path # gh the hum- 
mocks. 1865 Hoteanp Plain T. iii. x15 It is by work 
that man carves his way to that measure of power, 
II. To cut artistically or ornamentally, 

5. trans. a. To hew, cut, or sculpture (any solid 
figure, an image, oud of stone, iz ivory, etc.); to 
make or shape artistically by cutting. 

«1000 Rood 66 (Gr.) Curfon hie Sxt moldern of beorhtan 
stane, ¢xqz0 Chron, Vilod. 292 He..carff welle ymagus 
and peynted bothe. 1535 Coverpate /sa. xl, 20 Morouer 
shal the ymage maker..carue therout an ymage. «@x700 
Drypen (J.) And carv’d in iv'ry such a maid so fair, 1855 
Tennyson aud 1, viii, An angel watching an urn Wept 
over her, carved in stone, 2878 Huxtry Physiogr. 207 
oan has been carved out of a single block of green 
marble. 

b. To fashion (a material) z#z¢o some shape by 
oubsiag chiselling, or sculpturing. 

1535 CovERDALE J isd. xiii. 13 He carueth it [wood] dili- 
gently .. and .. fashioneth it after the similitude of a man. 
19.. Bentiey (J.) Had Democrates really carved mount 
Athos into a statue of Alexander the Great, > 

6. To cut or engrave figures, either in relief or 
intaglio, o7 (¢u, into) a surface. 

(¢ 1250 Gen. & £x, 2700 He carf in two gummes of pris Two 
likenesses. 1386 Cuaucer J/illeres 7. 132 With Powles 
wyndowes corven on his schoos. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
219/x Thistory of her was... entayled & coruen in the 
sepulcre, 1542 Upaie tr. Zvasm, Apoph. 332, An other 
(chaire of estate} with whippes kerucd in it. 1600 Stars, 
A. ¥. L.m1 ii. 9 Carue on cuery Tree, The faire, the chaste, 
and _ynexpressitte shee. 1643 Mitton Divorce u. vi. (1851) 
77 To carve into his flesh the mark of that, strict and pure 
cov'nant. ¢1800 Sourury Retrospect, Some idle hind Carves 
his rude name within a sapling’s rind. 1807 Wore Bur, 
Sir F. Moore viii, We carved not a line and we raised not a 
stone, 

b. to cover or adorn (wood, stone, etc.) with 
figures so cut on or in the surface, 

€1384 Cuaucer 4, Fame 1295 Which (gate) that so wel 
corven was, ¢1394 7. Pl. Crede 161 Pe pileres weren.. 
queynteli j-coruen wip curiouse knottes, 1570 Levins 
Manip. 34/21 To carve’ wood, tusculpere,, 1612 Binur: 
x Kings vi, 29 Hee carued all the walles of the house round 
about with carued figures of Cherubims, 1698 Drvpun Ving. 
Georg. 1. 63a Nor Box .. smooth-grained.. which curious 
Hands may kerve. 1703 Maunpreeu Your, Ferus, (1732) 
97 Carv'd in such a manner, as to resemble a piece of 
wainscot. 1832 Tennyson Pat. dré 138 A million wrinkles 
carved his skin. 1878 Loner. es Pandora v, Yon 
oaken chest, carven with figures, 1883 Luoyp £6 $ Fl. 
Il. 84 Sarcophagi carved with old Christian emblems, 

7. intr. or absol, To cut figures or designs; to 
practise the sculptor’s or engraver’ art. 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 12, Kaman the stone .. is casic 
to be engranen and carued in, xg9x Harincron Ori, Jur, 
i. xxxiii, He that carves and drawes with equall praise. 
1841-4 Emerson ss, Art Wks, (Bohn) I. 147 We carve 
and paint, or we behold what is carved and painted, 2858 | 
Granstong f/omer I. 14 Where other pocts sketch, Homer 
draws ; and where they draw he carves. A 

ITT. 8. ézir. To ent up ment at table. 4 Zo 
carve to: to serve, ‘help’ (any onc at a meal). 

1300 K. Horn 233.Tech him. .Biuore me to kerue, And 
of thecupeserte. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prof, 100 He. .carf biforn 
his fader at the table. ‘3484 Caxton Se ane 17 Euery 
man that wylle come to lenyaithode hym behoucth to lerne 
in his yougthe-to, kerue at the table. ¢2g30 Lo. Bernens 


|. Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (814) 283 There Goucrnar carved to the 
i 


lady ryght goodly with his knyfe...‘1625 SanneRson Seri. 
(x68x} 1. 133 Give them from your own, but do not carve 
them from another's trencher. 1665 Boy1e Occas. Reff. ut. v. 
(3675) x52 Upon his being Carv’d to at a Feast. 1927 Swirr 
Gulliver un. iii. 122 A bit of meat .. out of which I carved 
for myself. x73: Cursterr, Zeéé. coxi, A man who. tells 
you gravely that he cannot carve. 1868 Q. Vicroria Life 
Highi, 148 General Grey and Lady Churchill carved. 
b. drans. e.g. To carve a fowl, a joint, etc. 
exsz9 Fritu sintith. (1829) 301 Men to carve his [Pope's) 
morsels. 1599 Suats. Aluch Ado v.i. 157 A calues‘head , 


CARVE. 


and a Capon, the which if I doé not carte most curiously, 
say my knife’s naught. ¢16zz Cuapman J/iad ix. (R.) Till 
Thad. .carued thee tendrest.meate, 1865 Trotore Beléon 
sé. '‘xxiy, 286 Captain Aylmer..would have carved the 
roast fowl with much more skill. * 7 : 

9. jig. a. inir, To help or serve (oneself or 
others) at one’s own discretion, to do at one’s 


pleasure, indulge oneself. 

1602 Suaxs. Haw./1, iii, 20 Hee may not, as vnuallued 
persons doe, Carue for himselfe. «602 Warner Alb: Eng. 
1x. Ii. (t6x2) 232 Which of the Patriarks, Prophets, or 
Gods people.. vnto their owne Affections caru’d. 1633 
Br. Hatin Hard Texts 381 They shall carve themselves of - 
your punishment, and their’owne advancement at their 
pleasure, 1649 — Cases Conse. 1, x. (1654) 159 Thus to 
carve himselfe of Justice, is ..to violate lawfull authority. 
x69r Locke Afoney-Wks. 19727 II. 33 When some common 
and great Distress. .emboldens them to carve to their wants 
with armed Force. : 7 . 

+ b. ¢rans. To apportion at discretion, to assign 

as one’s portion or lot, to take at one’s pleasure. 

178 Banister Hist, Maz 1. 51 Be sapient therfore 
Reader. .not captious in caruing a fault. 1650 Hosses De 
Corp. Pol. 35 Where every man carveth out his own right, 
it hath the same effect, as if there were no right at all. 
1662 Futter Worthies (1840) 1. iv. 18 Carving a good por- 
tion of honour to themselves, 19742 Mippeton Cicero I. 1. 
33 Licence being indulged to an insolent army of carving 
for themselves what fortunes they pleased. 1755 Younc 
Centaur ii. (t757) TV. x39 God’s promises are better than 
anything we can carve for ourselves, 

O. To cut up or subdivide. 

xgxx Suarress. Charact. (1737) III. rza Our second head 
we shou'd again subdivide into'firsts and seconds, but that 
this manner of carving is of late days grown much out of 
fashion. 1818 Cruise Digrest, VI. 379 The testator .. has 
carved the whole fee in particular estates. x870 BRYANT 
Ztiad I, 1. 25 All the rest was carved into small portions. 
31875 Stusps Covst. Hist. 1. v. 97 The Country was carved 
into equal districts. 

ll. The alliterative phrase ca and carve goes 
back to the 14th c. when the two words were 
equivalent, and cet was ‘beginning to take the 
place of carve: it is still used, though mostly fg., 
and prob. ‘carve is now usually taken in the pre- 
ceding or some of the extant senses. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixiv. (x49) 181 The 
skynne. is callyd cutis in latyn, for it..is ofte kytte and 
coruen. Jdid. xvi. cii. 667 Bowes of mirra ben kerue and 
kytte and slytte. cxzqoo Rom, Rose 1887 This arwe was 
kene grounde, As ony rasour that is founde, To kutte and 
kerve. 1633 G. Hersent Temple, Divinitie ii, Which with 
the edge of wit they cut and carve, 99 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud, Nat, (ed. 2) 1, Tntrod. 6 ae. L. T, Rede.. 
proceeds to cut and carve me down into. .a careful abridge- 
ment, x8zz'Comar (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque xix. 72 To 
the last he'd cut and carve. 

12. Zo carve out: & (in Legal lang.) To cut a 
smaller or subordinate estate out of a larger one. 

1628 Burces Pers, Tithes 21, To carue out his whole 
‘maintenance out of their estates, 1767 Blackstone Conznz. 
I. 107 The fee-simple. .is generally vested and resides in 
some person or other; though divers inferior estates may 
be carved out of it, 1876 Dicay Real Prop. v. § 2. exg The 
estate of tenant in tail was, according to the metaphorical 
expression of the lawyers, ‘carved out of’, that is, less than 
an estate in fee simple and different from it. 2879 CasTLe 
Law Rating 66 The interests carved out or subordinate to 
his occupation. 1885 Law Rep, 29 Chanc, Div. 255 A lease 
carved out of a term created Dy a lease of the 27th of 
June, 1797. . aba! 

b..transf. (Sometimes also in other senses, esp. 
I and 4.) 

t603 Suaxs. Macd. 1. ii. 19 Braue Macbeth .. with his 
brandisht Steele..caru’d out his passage. 2698 Brack. 
more Py, Avth, vit. 379 The valiant..carva out to 
themselves propitious Fate. 1736-7 Bentury Sere. xi. 

4 Carving out his own satisfaction in every object of 

esite, 2867 Freeman Noruz. Cong. (1876) 1, vi. 465 Roger 
now sought to carve out a dominion for himself. 1874 
Brackte Seif-Cuit. 77 Persistency will carve out a way to 
unexpected success. x8y3 McLaren Sernz. Sey. it. viii. 144 
No matter what honour they have carved out for themselves 
with their swords. 2 

+13. fg. (with reference to speech) Schmidt sug- 
-gests To show great courtesy and affability’. Ods. 

7888 Suaxs: Z, Z. L.v. ii. 323 He can carue too, and 
lispe.; Why this is he That kist away his hand in courtesie. 
1898 -— Merry IV. 1. iii, 49 Shee “discourses ; shee carues : 
she'giues the leere of inuitation. 

Carve, :sd.. [f. 
Carving. See also Carr. 

Mod, Give it a carve. a - - 
~Carve; erroneous spelling of Canun-ploughland, 

Caxved (kasvd, -éd), 27/7. a. - [f. CARVE 2. + 
-ED1.] Cut; sculptured, engraved ; see the vb. +. 

326 Piler, Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 192b, No kerued ne 
grauen ydoll. 1393 SHAKs, ich, I, ui. iii. tg2 A payre of 
carued Saints, 16rx Brore Ps. lxxiv. 6 They breake downe 
the carued worke thereof, 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) 
III. 188 ‘The carved chapel of Wainscot. 1822 Procrer 
(B. Cornwall) Flaod of Thess. 1. 102 Phidias—whose 
carved thoughts Threw.beauty o'er the years of Pericles,. 
1870 Bryanr Wiad \, mt, 160’ At rest on his carved couch, *° 
bs Nau, High-carved: app. = high-cargued; 
see ene and Carving." *. _ 

@ 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts m. (1704) 374/t The” 
difference in the Built of Ships, betwixt.a Bro) pele and 
high Carv'd. "1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 170/j Two great 
Frenchmen of War, being high carved ships... Pa 

Carvel (kiuvél):. Vaud. Forms: 5 kervel; 
~yle; 5-caruyll, 5-7 carvell; 6 caruile, karuell, | 


e vb.] An act or stroke of 
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6-7-carvill, 7 earvile, -eile, karval, 6-7, 9 car- 
wel;.see also CaRaVEL. [a. OF .cavuelle, kirvelle 
(x6the. in Littré): see Caraven. Carvel was the 
vernacular Eng. form from 15th to 17th c., and still 
continues to be so, so far as the word is truly at 
home, as in the comb. carvel-duzlé, etc.] 

. The ordinary name from the rgth to the 17th c., 
of a somewhat small, light, and fast ship, chiefly 
of Spain and Portugal, -but also mentioned as 
French and English. (Rarely mentioned after 
1650 exc. as a thing of history, and then usually 
written cavavel, aftermod.F .caravelle, Pg. caravela.) 

1462 Rep. Fr. Prisoners in Paston Lett. 11. 93 In to 
Scotland ward in a kervyle of Depe. 1494 Fasyan vit. 447 
Of y° Englyshe men. ii, barkys, and a caruyll: the whiche 
thre small shyppys escaped by theyr delyuer Saylynge, 
rgrz Douctas Ane?s vin. ii. 61 The payntit carvellis fleting 
throu the flude, 1575 Laneuam Le#. (1871) 13 Hoounds 
harroing after (the deer], az they had bin a number of 
skiphs too the spoyle of a karuell. 1390 Greens 7. Bacon 
ix. 262 Rich Alexandria drugs, Fetch’d by carvels from 
Egypt's richest streights. 1613 Purcuas Pilgr. vill. ii. 729 
Thus Columbus is set forth with three Caruels at the 
King’s charges. 1622 Heviin Cosmogr. wv. (1682) 29 Anin- 
finite number of karvals and small Boats. 1627 Carr. SmiTH 
Seaman’s Gram, ix. 40 A Caruell whose sailes stand like a 
paire of Tailers sheeres. 1631 Heywoop air Maid of W, 
Lv. i, Wks. 1874 II, 313 It did me good Tosee the Spanish 
Carveile vaile fer top Vnto my Maiden Flag. 1686 Zoxd. 
Gaz. No. 2201/1 Besides.. they have 9 or xo Carvels or 
small Frigats, from 18 to 6 Guns. x830 James Darniey 
xxxv. 154 From the biggest man-of-war to the meanest 
carvel, 1834 H. Minner Sch, & Sch. iii, (1857) 42 All sorts 
of barques and carvels..correctly drawn on the slate. 

+2. a. The Paper Nautilus or Argonaut. b. 
The floating molluse Janthina. ec. A jelly-fish 
(Medusa). Obs. 

1657 R. Licon Bardadoes 6 This little Fish, the Carvill, 
riseth to the top of the sea..and there. .raises up his Maine 
Mast, spreads his sayles, which he makes of his own sinews, 
and begins his-voyage. 2688 J. Cravron Virginia in Phil, 
Trans. KVM. 783 In the Sea I saw many little things which 
the Seamen call Carvels.,they Swim like a small Sheeps 
Bladder above the Water, downwards there are long Fibrous 
Strings, some whereof I have found near halfa yard long. 
1690 }. Banister Virginia ibid. 671 The Nautilus or Carvil 
{as the Sailors call it). [1707 Stoane Yavzaica I. 7 When we 
were in about 46 degrees of Northern Latitude, I first saw 
what seamen call a Caraval or Portuguese Man of War.] 

3. Comb. carvel-built, (aut.) applied to a 
vessel ‘the planks of which are all finsh and 
smooth, the edges laid close to each other .. in 
contradistinction to clinker-built, where they over- 
lap each other’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bh.). So 


carvel-planked a., carvel-work. 
1678 Puttuirs [erroneously] Cazzei-work, the building of 


ships first with their Timbers, and after bring on their 
planks, 1798 Carr. Mi.ter in Nicolas Diss. Nelson VII. 


clix, The pains I had taken to get carver-built boats, 1805 
Mariners Dict., Carvel Work, in contradistinction to 
clincher work ; is the common method ef plenkie vessels by 
laying the edges close to each other, and caulking them to 
make them water tight. 1839 MceCtintock Voy, Fox (1882) 
249 She had been originally ‘carvel’ built. 1886 R. C. 
Leste Sea-painter’s Log xi. 252 The heavy carvel-planked 
boats of the French, Spaniards, or Italians. 

Carven (ka-1v’n), #4/. a. [Strong pa. pple. of 
CaRVE v.: in ME. corvez ; carven occurs in 16thc., 
but its present use is a roth c. revival; orig. poetical, 
but now frequent in rhetorical prose.] =CaRveEp. 

1330 R. Brunne Chyon, (1810) 336 OF arte he had pe 
maistrie, he mad a coruen kyng. 1430 Lypo. Chron, Troy 
m1. xi, The corue knottes. c 1449 Pecock Regm. 1. xix. 114 
Graued werk or coruun werk. xg28 More Heresyes 1. 
Wks. 2127/2 Hys ymage painted or caruen, 1820 Keats St. 
Agnes xxiv, Garlanded with carven imageries, 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Aur. Leigh wv. 1oo4 A screen of carven ivory. 
1879 DowpDENn Southey 32 A miracle of carven tracery 
branches overhead. 

Carvene (kasvin). Chem. A hydro-carbon 
Cy Hy, found in oil of Caraway. 

1876 Harvey Mat. Med. 578 Carvene boils at 343°. 

Carver (katvo1). [f. Carve v. +-zR 1] 

L. genx. One who carves or cuts. 

71380 Wycir Sel. Wks. ILI, 320 Clipperis and purse- 
kerveris. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.v. xx. (2495) 125 
Of the teeth some ben keruers.. 160g Bacon Adv. Learn- 
dug (x873) 56 A carver or a divider of cummin seed. 

2. spec. One who carves wood, ivory, stone, etc. ; 
a sculptor: most frequently (when not otherwise 
qualified) applied to one who carves in wood. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kxts. J. 1041 Né portreyour, ne kerver of 
ymages. 1495 Act tr Hen. VIT, xxii. §1 A Freemason... 

'yler, Plommer, Glasier, Kerver nor Joyner. 1589 Purt- 
vennaM Zitg. Poesie(Arb.) 3x1 The painter or keruers craft. 
1603 Zyyall Chev. iv. i. in Bullen O. P2. TEL. 336 A cunning 
Carver had cut out thy shape.. in white alabaster.- 2754 
Dopstey Agric. ii. (R.) Smooth linden best obeys The 
carver’s chissel. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) IL. 604 
The carver, the gilder, and the paper-hariger. 1840 Hoop 
Kilinansegg, Death xvii, Yes foreman, 2 carver and gilder. - 

+b. attrtb. (A tree) used for carving. - 

1590 SreNsER F, Q. 1.1.9 The carver holme, the maple. 
seldont inly’sound. ° » : 

3. One who carves at table, 


1432-0 ‘tr. Higden- (Rolls) VI. 438 Whom the “kynges 


* kerver hurte soore. ‘ @z4s0 in Zug. Gz/ds(1870) 446 To bere 


his swerd-& be_his' kéruere tofore’ him. \1g09-r0 det 1 


Hen. VITE, xiv, Hys Cuppe berers-Carvours and Sewers. “|: 
1670 Lassers Vay. Italy 1." 16 Several carvers cut up all’ 


CARY. 


the meat at aside table. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No, 4672/1 First 
Carver, and Brother to the Empress, Afod, An expert 
carver, 
b. A carving knife. 4 pair of carvers: a carv- 

ing knife and fork. 

1840 THACKERAY Catherine ii, You had got the carver out 
of her hand. 

+4. fig. One who assigns any one his * portion’. 
+ Zo be ones own carver: to take or choose for 


oneself at one’s own discretion. Ods. 

15979 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 55 In this poynte I meane not 
to be mine owne caruer. 1598 — Moth. Bombie (Halliw.) 
Neither father nor mother, kith nor kinne shall bee her 
carver in a husband. 1583 Bavincton Command. 343 
That everie souldier shonld be his owne carver and take 
what_he can get. 1614 Raveicu Hist. World v. v.§7. 11. 
s95 Plainly told them, that the Romans would be their 
owne Carvers, and take what they thought good. 1645 Br. 
Hatt Contentation 39 Wee are ill carvers for our selves; hee 
that made us, knows vvhat is fit for us. 2714 Asp, J. 
Suarr Sera. 1.1. (R.) He himself, were he to be the carver 
of his fortunes .. would chuse for himself, 1797 Hotcrorr 
Stolberg's Trav. li. (ed. 2) 250 Peter .. has .. been the carver 
of his own fortune. 


Carvership. [see -suir.] The office of 
carver (to the king). 

1830 Nicotas in Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. York 192/1 He 
was..protected in the enjoyment of the carvership. 

Carvery. zonce-zud. [see -ERY.] a. Meat to 


be carved. b. Carved or sculptured work. 

1839 New Monthly Mag. LV. 129 The tin was lifted from 
his share of the carvery. 1845 T. Coorer Purgat. Suicides 
(1877) 23 O’ ercanopied with perforated carvery. 

Carvey, -vie, var. of Sc. Carvy. 

Carving (ki-1vin), vd/. sb. [f. Carve v.] 

1, The action of the verb CaRVE, in various senses. 

In senses 5-7 of the vb., cazwing is now usually restricted 
to work in wood, ivory, etc., scx/piure heing used of work 
in stone, and chasing of work in metal. 

azzey ducr. R. 344 Of keorfunge, oder of hurtunge. 
a 1240 Lofsong in Cott, [fom, 207 In umbe keoruunge. ¢ 1380 
Wycuir Seé, Wis. II], 264 Kervynge of mete. 1530 ELyoT 
Gou.1.viii, He shulde be. .enstructed in painting or keruinge. 
rg6x T. Norton Caluin’s Inst. 1. 26 Caruing and painting 
are the giftes of God. a@z1613 Ovrraury Charac, Very 
qwoman, Her wrie little finger bewraies carving. 1642 
Mutton Ch, Govt. (1851) 118 To say Episcopacy is partly of 
divine institution, and pay of mans own carving. 1768 
Priv, Lett. ut Ld. Malmesbury I, 168 Ladies here never 
interfere with carving, etc. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Hist. 
Wks. I. 5 The value which is given to wood by carving. 

2. Carved work ; a carved figure or clesign. 

cx384 Cuaucer 17. Fame 1302 More to tellen.. Ne of 
compasses ne of kervynges. 1633 G. Herperr Temple, 
Sion i, Wood. .embellished with flowers and carvings. 1826 
Scotr Hocodst. i, The carving on the reading-desk. 186: 
Lavy Herperr laepress. Spain 20 The choir .. is very ric 
in carving. x : 

8. Naut. High-carving: see CARVED b. 

@1642 Monson Waval Tracts (Churchill) ITI. 322/1 A 
ship that carries her ordnance low, and her hull high built, 
has a great advantage of a galley..if she [sc. the galley] be 
desperately forced to board the same ship, she will not 
be able to enter her, in respect of her heighth and high 
carving. 

4. ativib. and in contb., as carving-board, -fork, 
-knife, -machine, -machinery, -table, -tool, etc. 

c1450 Bk. Curtasye 673 in Babces Bh., Two keruyng 
knyfes. 1503 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 96 A 
payre of carving knyves. 1673-4 Grew Anat. Trunks vii. 
§ 3 Shoomakers. .make use of it [sallow] for their Carving- 
boards. 1678 Loud. Gaz, No. 1332/4 z silver carving fork. 
1680 /éid. No. 1487/4 A great Carving Spoon. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 1. 739 The most perfect carving machine. .made 
for strictly artistic works. /ééd. The carving machinery 
. invented by Mr. Jordan and patented in 1845. 

Carving, #//. a. [f. as prec.+-INe2.] That 
carves or cuts; cutting, nad a 

ax225 Ancr. R.212 Scherpe & keoruinde wordes, ¢ 1400 
Destr. Tray 8640 Hit was keruond & kene. 1413 Lyne. 
Pylgr, Sowle wi. i. (2483) 50 Sharp keruyng rasours. 

+Carvist, Obs. Falconry, A hawk in its first 
year, of proper age to be carried on the fist. 

1677 N. Cox Gent. Recreat. 11.(1708) 21 ‘The fourth [Falcon] 
is termed Murzarolt (the latest term is Carvist, as much as 
to say, Carry on the Fist) they are so called January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and till the middle of May, during 
which time.they must be kept on the Fist. 1704 WorLIpGE 
Dict. Rust. et Urb. sv. 19720-1800 in BarLey. 

Carvy (kisvi). Also 7 carvi, 7- carvie, 9 
earvey. Sc. form of CARRAWAY, esp. (in #2) in 
sense 2, small confections containing carraway 
seeds. ~ 

ax648 Dicny Closet Ofen. (1671) 149 If you shew a few 
Nar cin on the oink will not be amiss. 1689 A. Hav 
tr. St. Germain's R. Plysic 58 (Jam.) Seeds of the four 
greater hot seeds, viz. Annise, earvie, Cumin, Fennel. x8oz 
Agric. Suro. Peebles 397 Jam.) A small handful of camo- 
mile flowers, two ken-spooniole of anise-seeds, and as much 
carvey-seeds. 1820 Black. ffag. Oct. x4 Jam.) She had 
preserved, since the great tea-drinking. .the remainder of the 
two ounces of carvey, bought for that memorable occasion. 

Carway; obs. form of Caraway. 

Carwhichet, -witchet, var. CARRTWITOHET. 

Carwi'dgeon, ? =Carriwircaer. 

* @31626 MippLeton Mayor of Queend. v.i;, 2nd Player, The 
Whirligig, the Whibble, the Carwidgeon. S%ion. Hey- 
day ! what names are these?. 20d. PZ. New names of late. 
+Cary. Obs. Some textile fabric. Cf Cann sb.2 
“ex 04, P. Pl. Crede 422 His cote was of a cloute Pat cary 
y-called. Y ee 


CARYATID. 


Caryatid (kerietid). Azch. Pl. usually in L. 
form caryatides ; also caryatids, and (erron.) 
8 careatides, 9 coryatide. [ad. L. caryatid-es, 
a, Gr. xapudrides, pl. of Caryatis, Kapuans a 
eons of Artemis at Caryae (Kapba: a village in 

aconia), also 2 female figure as below.] 

. A female figure used as a column to support an 
entablature.. Also attrid,, as in caryatid Jigures. 

1863 Suute Archit, Biija, Ymages, figured like women. . 
named Cariatides..for pillers. 1679 Couyinement,a Poentg 
Alas, the Order solely is, That of the captiv’d Carisitides. 
3796 R. Cuannier 7rav. Greece (1825) 11.86 The entablature 
is supported by women, called caryatides. The Greeks .. 
destroyed Carya, a city which had favoured the common 
enemy, cut off the males, and carried into captivity the 
women, whom they compelled to retain their dress ..in a 
state of servitude. 2804 Avz. Rev. II. 35x Vo place like 
caryatids our perfection in our supportance. 1844 DisraEtr 
Contngsby vu. viii, 2 4 Sacyaides cxryed in dark oak. 1846 
Exuis Algiz ‘Marb. t «39 Caryatid figures, 847 Tenny- 
son Princ. iv. 183 Two great statues, Art And Science, 
Caryatids, lifted up A weight of emblem. 

Hence Caryatidal, Caryatide-an, Caryati‘dic 
adjs., like, or of the nature of, a Caryatid. 

3833 Gent? Mag. I11, 1932/2 Cariatidal statues. 1865 E. 
C. Cuavton Crueé Fort, 1. 143 Caryatidean attitudes. 288: 
O'Donovan Mera Oasis xxxvii, (1882) II, 126 Caryatidic 
appendages of the architecture of my residence. 

larycke, caryk(e, obs. ff. Carrack. 

Garyen, caryne, caryon, obs. ff, Carrion, 

Caryinite (kiroitinsit), Aziz. [f. Gr. xapuw-os 
nut-brown.] A lead-manganese-calcium arsenate. 

1887 Dana Mare. din. 234. 7 

Caryophyllaceous (kze:riofilzt-fios), a. Bot. 
fea mod.L. Caryophyllacew, £. caryophyllus (ad. 

t. xapudgudov), the clove-pink.] 

@. Belonging to the N.O. Caryophyllacex. bd. 
Applied to a corolla having five petals with long 
claws, as in the clove-pink. 

2835 Linpiry Juivod, Bot. (1848) 1. 335 A caryophyllaceous 
(corolla) has long, narrow, distant claws. 


+ Caxryo'phyllate, v. Ols-' [f. as prec. + 
-ATE.] To flavour with cloves. Hence Caryo- 
phyllated Z//. a. 


1641 Prencn Déstill. iv. (1651) 99 On this pour Spirit of 
Wine Caryophyllated. ca e 

Ca:ryophy lleous, ¢. Bot. =CaRryYoPHYLL- 
OEOUS, a. 

3794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xix, 272 Caryophylleous 
plants, 

|| Caxyopsis (kerig'psis). Bot, Pl.-ides (-idiz). 
[mod.L., f Gr. xapu-ov nut + dts appearance. 
small one-seeded dry indehiscent fruit, whose pericarp 
adheres to the seed throughout so as to form one 
body with it, as in wheat and other kinds of corn. 

1830 Linptey Vat. Syst, Bot. 6 Dry nuts or caryopsides, 
1872 Otiver Elem. Bot. 11.278 In Barley and Oats, the 
pale, or the pale and flowering glume, adhere to the cary- 
opsis, after the time of flowering. 

Cas, obs. form of Cass sé, 

+Cas. ? Overthrow, fallen mass. (But in the 
passage quoted the Ellesmere and two other MSS. 
have zas heap.) 

©1386 Cuaucer Kxts. T. 147 (Harl., Corpus, Petw, 
Lansd.) To ransake in the caas of pe bodies dede {so ll. 152 
162; here Harl, has chaas), 

Ca, sa, (ka si), Zaz. The usual abbreviation 
of capias ad satisfaciendum (see CAPIAS). 

1796 J. Anstey Pleader’s G. (1803) 70 (He] conceives that 
Ca’ Sa’s are vexatious, And shudders at a Fieri facias, 
1864 Daily Tel. 30 Aug., The bankrupt had not only been 
arrested on a ca. sa, but on a capias, and the proper course 
would be to apply to a judge at chambers. 1863 Dublin 
Univ. Mag. I. 562 V’ve got a ca. sa. against you, Captain. 

Casalkene, obs. form of CassaxkIn. 

Casal (ket'sal), @. [£ Case+-an.] Of or be- 
longing to grammatical case. et 

2834 J. M. MeCurrocu Zng. Grau. 57 note, The casal 
termination of the Saxon possessive, ‘ 

Casal, casale, [It. casale, f. casa house] 
A hamlet (in Italy, Malta). 

1506 GuyLForDdE Filer. (1851) 56 We landed .. and wente 
to suche casales as we founde, and refresshed us. 1810 
Cotermce Friend (1818) III. 321 A venerable old man, 
belonging to one of the distant 1834 F. F, Heap 
- Bubbles of Brinnen 190 People who had come from the 
most remote casals [in Malta] to see the execution, 

Casamat(e, obs. form of CasEMATE. : 

Casamunarz, var. CassumuNAR a medical root. 

+Casard. Ods. = Casines. 

: 7490 Pynson Promy. Parv., Casard netes donge [xg16 W. 

de W. casan]), dozetun. - : oo 
Casareep; casava: see Cass-, = 

_t Casbald. Obs. A term of reproach (addressed 

in places quoted to Mary Magdalene). : 
cx440 Vor& Alyst, xxxiv. 194 Go home, casbalde with pi 


clowte, ¢x480 Towneley Myst. 213 Go home, thou cas 
bald, with that clowte. . sities pins 


Cascabel (kaskibel). Forms: 7 “caskable, 
casacabel(, 9 cascable, y- cascabel.' [a. Sp. 
cascabel little round bell, child’s rattle, rattlesnake ; 
which has been conjectured to--be connected with 


L. seabellune a kind of castanet ‘played with th 
foot; see Diez.] uals eS 


144 

1. Gennery..Formerly the knob or -pommel at 
the rear end of a cannon ; now the whole rear part 
behind the base ring, “including knob and base. 

1639 R. Waro Animada. Warre x29 The Cénter of the 
pummell or Caskable of the Peece. 1672 W. P. Comp 
Gunner iv. 5 The Pumel! or Button _at her Coyl or Britch- 
end is called the Casacabel. 19793 Phil.-Trans. LXXXV. 
439 A circular cavity .. to meiare the cascabel of the gun. 
1797 Rumrorp zid. LXXXVII. 240 A cannon of metal.. 
placed vertically upon its cascabel. 1858 Greener Gussie 
g Furnished with trunnions, cascable, and touchhole, 1864 
Daily Tel. 25 May, The knob of the cascable. : 

+b. called also cascabel-deck.. Obs. 

"1669-S. Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xi. 48 (On engraving 
of a Gun) Casacabell deck. 1706 Puitups, Cascadel, the 
Pummel or. hindermost round Knob at the Breach of a 
great Gun, by some called the Cascabel-deck. 

12. A rattle-snake; also its rattle. [Sp.] 

1760-72 tr. Fuan § Ulloa's Voy. S, Amer, 1. vii. 60 The 
cascabel or rattle-snake. .at the end of its tail is the cascabel 
or rattle, 18g2 Tx. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. 1. iv. 152 
The Cascabel, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other vipers. 

Cascade (keskzi-d), sb, Also'7 cascata, cas- 
cate, caskade. [a. F. cascade, ad. It. cascaéa fall, 
f. cascare to fall: see -apeE.] 

1. A waterfall. a. Usually, 2 small waterfall ; 
esp. one of a series of small falls, formed by water 
in its descent over rocks, or in the artificial works 
of the kind introduced in landscape gardening. 

1641 Evelyn Diary 8 Oct., Divers springs of water, arti- 
ficial Cascades, 1670 Lassets Voy. /taly i. 315 The foun- 
tains, the Cascazas, the Grottas, the Girandolas, and_the 
other rare water works. 1789 Mas. Piozzi Yourn. France 1.11 
The underwork of an artificial cascade. 1808 Pixe Sources 
Aléssiss. t. App. 50 Springs which form small cascades as 
they tumble over the cliffs. 1873G,. C. Davies Afount, and 
Mere xiii. 101 For a quarterof a mile the water comes down 
in a series of small cascades. 

+b. Formerly in a wider sense. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2151 On this side of the Cascata’s 
of the Nile. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 105 A t Cascate 
or Catarract of the river Rhene. 1684 T. Burset 7%, 
Earth 1. 99 Great spouts or caskades of water. 1718 Rowe 
Ode King’s Birth-D. vi, Volga tumbling in Cascades. 

2. traisf. ond fig. 

1860 TysDaut Glac. t § 2, 20 The ice cascade. 2869 
Pamuvs Vesuz. iti. 70 Forming a most beautiful and un- 
common cascade [of red-hot ashes, ctc.]. 1878 Geo. Etior 
Coll. Breakf, P. 389 Anti-social force that sweeps you down 
The world in one cascade of molecules, 

b. A pyrotechnic device atetig a fall of water, 

c. A loose wavy fall or ruffle of lace, etc. 

31882 World 2x June 18/1 (The jacket] had a sailor collar 
+.and cascade of lace down front. 1885 New-York 
Weekly Sun 13 May 6/5 Morning dresses. .are made dressy 
with profuse use of ribbons in bows, flots, cascades. 

d. Llectr. Charge by cascade: 2 method of 
charging a series of insulated Leyden jars by con- 
necting the outer coating of the with the knob 
of the next, and so on; the last outer coating being 
connected with the ground. 

x870R. Fercuson Llectr. 89 Called the charge by cascade. 

8. Comd., as cascade-garden. 

@ 1667 Cowtey Greatness (1684) 123 Nor vast Parks, nor 
Fountain, or le-Gardens. 

Cascade (keské'd), v. [f. the sb.] 

L. intr. To fall or pour in a cascade. 
ke 702 = Plarxer] a 's De a 79 ni -Cas- 
kading from a mighty ct. x 48 De For, &c. Tour 
Gé. Brit, 11. 218 ©) in the middle of 2 large octagon piece 
of water stands an obelisk of near seventy feet, for 2 Yet- 
a'-Eat to cascade from the top of & 1791 Smeatos Edy- 
stone L. § roo The waves cascade through this gap. 1830 
Lyett. Princ. Geol. (1875) I}. 1. xxvi. 34 A much more 
copious stream of melted matter, had cascaded down the 
same height and overflowed the plain below, 1880 Miss 
Biro Fapax I. 123 A vigorous mountain torrent cascading 
its way between rocky walls, : 

b. ¢ransf. (Cf. Casoave sb. 2 c.) : 

3861 Tuackeray Philip xix, 258 Who wore 2 large high 
black-satin stock cascading over a figured sitk waist-coat. 

e, wulgar. To vomit. ? Obs. 

, (azz Ssotterr Humph, Cl, TI. 4 Oct. iti, She cascaded 
in his urn.] 1805 Naval Chrom. XV. 35, Lhad cascaded two 
or three times, . 1847-78 Hat.iweit, Cascade, to vomit. 
Var. dial. (Webster Says? ¢collog. or vilgar in Amer.] 

2. trans. To pour, like a cascade. 2once-ztse. 

21996 Cotermce Lett, to Estiin (1884) 2x The Monthly 
has cataracted panegyric on my poems, the Critical has 
cascaded it. . * : ne 

Eine Cascading vi. sh. : : 

199t Smeaton Edystone LZ, § 100 The cascading of the 
water through the gaily before mentioned. 7 

+Cascan. [n. obs. F. cascane.] (See quots.) 

1696 Piuttirs, Cascans, in Fortification, Wells dige’d to 
clear the Mines from Water. oe J. Harris Lex Tech, 
Cascan. .is a certain Hole or Hollow-place in form of a well, 
from whence a Gallery dug in like manner under Ground is 


‘convey’d, to give Airto the Enemies Mine, xrz2r~r800 in 


Battey. 


| Cascava (kavskira), [Sp. edscara bark.] A 


bark canoe (in-Spanish America). . . 
882 Athenzui:e 5 Shr rg5/2 Birch-bark canoes, dug- 
outs, cedar canoes, as, woodskins, and cascaras, , 1882 
Standard x0 Feb, ¢/3 The cascara of the Caripuna..or the’ 
coracle of the Mandans and the Welsh. » 
Cascarilla, (kreskirila). [a. Sp. cascarilla,. 
dim, of cascarva rind, bark. In F. cascarille.] The 
bitter aromatic bark of the plant Croton elenteria, 
used asa tonic. Also called cascarilla bark. - 


CASE, : 


2686 Lond. Gas. No. 2186/1, 200 thousand pounds of the 
Bark of ‘Trees, called Cascarilla. 19759 B. Srittiner. tr. 
Seyerstein's Physic in ALisc. Tracts (1762) 210 They use the 
cascarilla, which is certainly a very good medicine in shiver- 
ings. 1826 Goon Bk, Wat, (1834) 1. x91 The cascarilla 
bark and castor oil are obtained from plants poisonous in 
some part or other, 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist, Comme, 234. 

Hence Cascari'llin, a bitter substance (C,, H,, O,) 
obtained from cascarilla bark. 

38795 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 83 Cascarillin, a neutral, 
bitter, crystallizable principle. ¥ zt 

4+ Casceis. Sc. Obs. Some article of attire. 

1598 Juvent?, (1815) 23 (Jam.) Ane white casceis pasmentit 
with silvir. | a . : 

+ Caschielawis, Sc. 27 Obs.- Also casche- 
lawes. : 

(Cosmo Innes, Sketches of Early Sc. Hist. compares gias- 
favis=Gael. glas-lamh handcuff; this has suggested the 
possibility of formation from Gael. caisg (kafk) restrain+ 
éamk (lav) hand, or that the derivation includes cas foot 


* (genitive coise, ko'fe) and Zam, But these are merely con- 


jectures, The torture, however, appears to have been allied 
to that called ‘ the three smalls,’ in Gaelic folk-lore.} 

An instrument of torture, said to have been “in- 
vented by the ‘Master of Orkney’ in 1596. Its 
action appears to have been forcibly to draw to- 


gether-the body and limbs of the victim, and hold - 


him in this cramped position. . 

(An unlucky ‘shot’ at a derivation, hazarded’ by Dr. 
Jamieson [* It might be deduced from Teut. Lasse, ce 
(Fr. chausse) a stocking, and daz tepidus q, the warm 
hose’), although absolutely pre-scientific and worthl is 
the sole foundation for the imaginary description of this 
‘ frightful machine’, adopted by Mr. Lecky, Hisé, Kaz. (1865) 
I. 142. The assumption that it was in legal use is equally 
baseless ; all the references are to legal proceedings against 
those who were charged with applying this cruel torture.) 

1896 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 1. 378 The said Alesoun 
was, be vehement tortour of the caschielawis quhairin sche 
was kepit be the space of fourtie-aucht houris, compellit 
to mak the said pretendit Confessiounc. /did. 1. 376 He 
being kepit in the caschielawis ellewin anys and ellewin 
nychtis; tuyise in the.day, be the space of fourtene dayis, 
callit in the buites, [1607 /ndictment of Master of Orkney 
in Se. Acts (1826) IV. 396/2 Novo et inusitato crudelitatis 
tormento a se invento vulgo lie caschelawes.] xg99 (zz Oct.) 
Regr. of Privy Council of Scotl. V1. 49 Without ony offens 
or fault committit be him [he] patt him to tortour in ane 
instrument nameit the caschielawis, and held-him thairin 
the space of twa houris, drawing his body, nek, armes, and 
feit togidder within the boundis of ane span. . 

{| Caschrvom (ka‘sxrem). Also cascrome, 
-croim, casschron. [Gael. cas foot, cro, chron, 
crooked.] An instrument of tillage formerly used in 
the Scottish Highlands, called also ‘foot-plough ’. 

31806 Gazetteer Scotl, 513 Thecascroim or crooked spade is 


almost the only utensil used by the common class of tenants . 


in labouring the ground, 1808 J. Watker Hist. Hebrides 
ight. Scot. 1. 270 The cascrome, or crook spade, 1824 

(eCurtocn Hight, § IV. (sl, Scott. IV. 297 Dugald who 
drives at the rom. 1861 Sywires Lxginecrs I. '375 
An instrument called the cas-chrom—literally the ‘ crooked- 
foot’ .. was almost the only tool employed in tillage. 

I Casco, [Sp. casco hull, hulk.]' a. The hall 
ofa ship. b. A kind of boat used at Manila in 
nang and unlading eae . ; 

x58 facens /xsuranccs 11, 211 Upon the Casco as it is 
call’d or the Hull of the Ship. 

Case (kéis), sd.1. Forms: 3-5 cas, (4 cais, 
eaice, cass), 4-5 chas, enace, 4-6 cace, kace, 6 
Sc. enice, g- case. [ME. cds, caas, a, OF, cas in 
same sense :—L. ca@sz-s, casstt-s fall, chance, occur- 


rence, case, f, stem cas- of cadére to fall] : 
+1. A thing that befalls or happens to any onc ; 
an event, occurrence, hap, or chance. ; , 

3228 Aner, R. 340 Swuch, cas and swuch auenture biti. 
med to summe monne, 1297 R, Grove. (1810) 24 Par fore 
me clepude bat Water bo Homber. .for be ‘cas pat Momber 
-. por ynne a-dreynt was. ¢ 2314 Gry Wari, (A.) 1698 In 
Jasse while pan pat was Might falle mani wonder cas. 2373 
Barsour Bruce 1. 592 The Erle offthe Ieuenax was, I can 
nocht tell 30w throw quhat cass, Lewyt behynd. ¢2384 
Cnaucer /7. Fame, 254 How Eneas tolde Dido every caas 
That hym was tyd upon the see. ¢ 1460 Fortescue sds, 
Lim. Moan, (2714) 38 For_doute.of sodeyn Casys, whic 
mowe fal to hym. xg96 Spenser J. Q. 1. ix. 26, I you 
recount a ruefull cace, 

+b. A deed, a thing. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1810) 282 Pys gode kyng and he dude bys 
gode cas. ¢1340 Cursor AL, 1497 (Fairf.) Quen caym had 
done pat sari cas [G. & 7. dede, C. plight). e332 Lo, 
Berners Axon elxiv, (1883) 646 Such & kyng traytoure that 
hathe done suche a case [ed. 160r deede}. " 

+2: Chance, hazard, pep ay ei nas 

1340-70 Alisaunder 24 Case fell, pat this e Was with” 
siknes of-sought. 1375 Barnoda Brace u, were tauld hys 
brodyr halyly .. how he chapyt‘wwes throw cass, ¢1440 
Gesta Rom, li. 230 (Harl; MS) Fel cas, that ther was a 
ree namid andronicus, 1483-Caxton Gold. Lee. 237/3 
And thus by caase of fortune..she toke the body of the 


prothomartir. . z 
- tb. Chiefly in phrases: dy (de, 62) case, of case, 
on, upon case=* perchanee;perhaps’; ‘so PERCASE. 


-1297 R. Grove. (1810) 140 Gorlois, erliof Comnewail, perforp * 


com bicas. c1340dyenb. 70 cas hit is pet Salomon 
-rayp.? ¢1375 7 Barvour St. eludreas 249 Syne eftir hapnyt 
of case, -- 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 13 On cas (forsan] 
despised of envious men and proude, ¢ 1420 Chron: Vilod. 
220 Upon a day hit fell by case. 1513 Douctas Zneis 1. 
vi. 99 The schippis that on caice war redy thair. © zg60 
Rottanp Cré, Vesus 1. 692 In argument I and that gentill 
man Fell heir on'case. “| thie 


* 


CASE. 


3. An instance or example of the occurrence or 
existence of a thing (fact, circumstance, etc.). 

«wx300 Cursor. AM. 26679 In pat case man most.nede sceu 
quam wit he did bat folf. -c 1340 Axed. 42 Pet hi ham loki 
uram pise zenne ine pri cas,- ¢xg00.AZel. Lell..79 In pis 
cas he schal not be cursid’ exagg Pecock Repr. 243 In 
manye Caasis. x38: Manneck Bk, Notes 297 The case shall 
bee this: My... neighbour .. is so Sppreseed with povertie, 
that he is not able to paie. 65x Hospes Leviath, im. xi. 
265 In a certain case that rarely happens. 1769. Funins 
Lett, xvi. 7o Some case or cases, strictly in point, must be 
produced. x87z2 Heirs Aucuz. & Afas?, i. (1875) 15 The 
most recent case within my knowledge. tat ‘ 

4, The case: The actual state or position of 
matters’; the fact. J¢ zs not the case: it is not the 
fact, it is not what-actually is or happens. 

c¢1400 Desir. Troy 12025 Euen the couenand to kepe, 
as be cas was, Pat bertat hom pe toun. 1463 Bury Wills 
(r850) 29, I wil the seid iijs, iifjd, go therto, or part therof, 
as the case requireth. @1626 Bacon (J.) Here was the 
case} an army of-English, wasted and tired with a long 
winter's siege, engaged an army of a greater number 
than themselves .. fresh and in vigour. -x6g0 Jer. Tavtor 
Holy Living (J.) He hath no need to use them, as the case 
now stands, 1758-°S. Haywarp Serzz. i. 4 This is the case 
not only with men of years, but with infants of a day old. 
1830 Macautay Zef. in Trevelyan Li7e II. vii. 8 The case 
with me is the reverse, 1888 Sir L. W. Cavein Law Times 
Rep. LI. 627/2 A short consideration of the different sec- 
tions will show that this is not the case. , 

b. A state of matters relating to a particular 


person or thing. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 42 Delicacy in loves cas Withoute 
reson is and was. «1586 Sipney (J.) Well do I find each 
man most wise in his own case. x68 Burner Rock- 
ester (1692) 30 What sense this noble Lord had of their Case 
when lie came at Jast seriously to reflect upon his own. 
r7rz Appison Sfecz. No. 108 # 7 Will Wimble’s is the Case 
of many a younger Brother of a great Family. 1726 Gay 
Fables, Hare § many Friends 4x And when a lady's in the 
case, You know all other things give place. 1848 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. V1. 178 But. he regarded the case of the Church 
of Rome as an exception to all ordinary rules, 

+e. All a case: all one. Obs. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit. 34x He that swears by. 
Heaven, or by the Earth, by the Temple, or by the Gold, 
itis allacase. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad, ? 313 Believe or 
disbelieve me_in this, all is as a case to me, a@r7oq R. 
L’EsrrancE (J.) Taken or not taken, tis all a case to me. 

5. Condition, state (of cirenmstances external or 
intemal), plight. J good case: well off. - 

cxgoo A, Adis. 4428 With sweord ryden he dud amere In 
this strong fyghtyng cas, He mette with Dalmadas, xq482 
Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxlix. 319 Our enbassatours came 
home ageyne in werse caas than they wente. 1329 More 
Comf, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1140/1 He. .neuer leaueth his ser- 
uantes in case of a coumfortlesse Orphanes. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Hfosea iv. 3 Therfore shal the londe be in a miserable case, 
1560 Binur (Genev.) Gen, xl. 14 When thou art in good case 
show mercie unto me. x6rz1 — £2. v. 19 And the officers 
of the children of Israel did see that they were in euill case. 
1614 Raveicu Hist, World I11, 80 Thereby Iéaving their old 
enemies in case of much contempt and disabilitie. x693 W. 
Rozertson Phyaseol, Gex, 315 In good case for estate, 
beatus, 1783-CowrEr Gilpix x\viii, But stop and eat, for 
well you may Be in a hungry case. 1875 Jowsrr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 281 And now.I-know not what virtue is, and you 
seem to be in'the same case. — S 

b. esp. Physical condition, as 272 good case (arch.); 
also simply, 2% case, ott of case (? obs.). 

1640-1 Kirkeudbr, War-Comm, Min, Bk. (1855) 60 Or- 
daines .. that William keip the horss in good caice. 1660 
Srancey Hist. Philos. (azor) 121/t By this means their 
Horses are the better in Case, but the’ worse for Service. 
1674 Diary of W. Cunningham (2887) 3 The houses are 
out of case, 1693 W, Rosertson Phraseol, Gen, 3x5 In 
good case for flesh, pinguis, 1704 Swirt Batt. Bhs. (3712) 
231 Their Horses large, but extreamely out of Case, rg2g 
Brapiey Fant Dict, vockey. one that brings Horses into 
Case. 1755 JOHNSON S; v., In ludicrous'language, J1 case is 
dusty or Jat. 1808 Scott Mari, 1, xxi, Our Norham vicar 
-- Is all too well in case to ride.“ 

e. Ji.case to or coe a condition or 
zo or for; prepared, ready. arch. . we 

[3462 Paston Lett. 430 11.77 Scheis;in the cas to have the 
lyf in stede of damages.) - 2523 Lp. Berners. Froiss. 1. 
cxxx. 157 We be nat in case to do any great dede of armes. 
x60 SHaks, TeviZ. ut. fi. 29, I am in case to iustle a:Con- 
stable. 1653 H. Cocan Pinto’s Trav. viii. § 2. 23 When 
thou art in better case to hear me;I will tell thee. 1663 
Butter Hud. 1.10. 745 Quoth Ralph} I should not, ifI were 
In Case for Action, now be here. x824,Miss Mirrorp 777- 
lage Ser. 1. GBés) yo Tiven if they escapad -hanging’ for that 
exploit, I should greatly doubt their being in case to at- 
tempt‘another, 1865 Cartytn Pyedé-Gi-VIL, xvin. ix,'26x 
Breslau; which is in no case to resist and be-bombarded. 

6. Law. ‘The state of facts juridically.-con- 
sidered’ (J), -a, A cause or suit brought. into 
court for decision. b. A statement of thé facts of 
any matter seb jedice, drawn up-for-the considera- 
tion of a higher court. ¢. A cause which has been 
decided: /eading case, one that has settled some 
aap ortent point and is frequently cited as a prece- 

ent. - 2 

1323 Lo. Banners Freiss, I,.cccxxvi. sro The pope gaue 
the duke full puyssance. .reseruyng: certayne cases papall, 
the which he myghtnatgyue. 15g2 Huot s. v. Preindice, 
As the riled cases and matters of the lawe be called boke- 
cases, 1602 Suaus. Ham. y. i. 108 Why might not thatbee 
the Scull of a Lawyer? Where be his Quiddits now? his 

Quillets? his Cases?" x6ar-31 Laun Seri. (1847) 204 This 

isa t Teading case for Kings. 1689 Tryal Bés. 26 
This being a Case of the greatest Consequence, peradven-_ 
ture, we ove was in the Westminster Hall. 1710 Pripeaux: 

ob, ii. 


position 
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Orig. Tithes ii. a Soecramnls ‘and.judged Cases have ever 
had the like au ity.- 2863 H. Cox /astit. 1. ix. 524 If 
the justices ‘refuse to state a case, application may be made 
to the Queen’s Bench for a rule commanding them to do so. 
3877 (#édZe) eae oi epee done- into Engli 1886 Daily 
Feed 17 July 2/x There is a very strong Bar engaged in 

e case, 

d. The case as presented or * put’ to the Court 
by one of the parties in a suit; hence, the sum of 
the grounds on which he rests his claim. Also 

Ag. as in to make out one’s case, a case. 

1375 Barsour Brace t. 52 And othir sum nyt all that cass 
- ci ban he ee pep war ci irk ner 

legre.] 1596 Drayton Le iv. 40 My doubtful e to 

lead. x602 2nd Pt. Returne fr. Pernass, iv. ii. 1647 Till at 
length, ter varios casus, by putting the case so often, they 
make their client so lanke, that, etc. 1660 Jer. ‘Tavior 
Worthy Conunun, Yatrod. 7 This is a breviate of our case. 
1863 Mrs, C. Crarxe Shaks. Char. xvi. 391 Shake- 
speare has made out a strong case for Shylock. 1883 Zaw 
ines 20 Oct. 407/2 A litigant without a case. 1885 Law 
Rep. 29 Chane, Div. 452 lfhe abandoned the point it must be 
assumed that he had no case. A/od. This concluded the 
case for the prosecution. ‘That is our case, my lord.’ 

e, A form of procedure in the Common Law: 
see quots. Ods. in England. 

2590 Suats. Com, Err. tw. ii 42. 1891 Lamparpe Arch, 
(1635) 61 Suits at the Common Law, for remedie in Cases, 
where no proper helpe was formerly knowne .. called the 
Action or Writ upon the Case. 1594 Hooker Zcc?/. Pod. (1617) 
656 We should shortly have no actions upon the case, nor 
of trespass, but all should be pleas ofthe crown. 1631 S/ax 
Chamb, Cases (1886) 77 The plaintiff had brought an action 
of the case against Rickby. 1768 BeackstTone ut. 122 Action 
upon the case, This action of trespass, or trangression, on 

6 Case, is an universal remedy given for all personal wrongs 
and injuries without force .. so called because the plaintiff's 
whole case or cause of complaint is set forth at length in the 
original writ, 1863 H. Cox /zstit, 1. ix. 523 Action of tres- 
pass on the Case, so called from the words 27 consimili casu 
.. in the Statute of Westminster the Second, which autho- 
rizes such actions. . Injuries caused by negligence are usually 
remediable by action on the case. ; : 

7. Case of Conscience: A practical question con- 
cerning which conscience may be in doubt; a 
question as to the application of recognized prin- 
ciples of faith and obedience to one’s duty in a par- 


ticular case or set of circumstances. 

A transl, of L. casus conscientia (F. cas de conscience), 
meccening Ames (1576-1633), ‘called cass, because it is 
wont to happen or occur (cadere) in life ; and casus con- 
scfentiz, because when it happens, conscience ought to give a 
judgement with the greatest carefulness’, These cases or 
questions are divided into two classes, (x) those which con- 
cern a man’s state before God, (2) those which concern his 
actions in that state. It is mainly to the second of these, 
or cases of conduct, that Casuistry is understood to refer. 

[a — Astexanus Susmsma de casibus Couscientiz (1469).) 
1gg2 W. Perkins (#2¢/e), A Case of Conscience, the greatest 
that euer was; Howa may knowe whether he be the 
Child of God or no: resolued by the Worde of God. 60g 
Bacon Adv, Learnt, u. xxv. § 2x In this part I commend 
much the deducing of the law of God to cases of conscience. 
[x65 in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1, 309 IV. 5 note, He [Cromwell] 
hoped .. to have had some clearing of the Case as to his 
conscience: but instead of that they had made the matter 
more doubtful ..than it was before] 1660 Jer. Tavior 
(##7e), Ductor Dubitantium; or the Rule of Conscience 
in all her general measures; serving as a great instru- 
ment for the determination of cases of conscience. x85z 
Rosertson Serve; Ser, tv, xii. I, 81, This epistle [xst to 
Corinthians] is one of Christian Casuistry, or the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the various circumstances and 
cases of conscience which arise continually in the daily life 
of a highly .. artificial community. 

8. Med. a. The condition of disease in a person, 

1709 Tatler No, rat ¥ x Xt is the general fault of phy- 
sicians, they are so in haste, that they never hear out the 
case. 19732 Berxerry A/lcifhr. vi. § 9 A patient must have 
full liberty to explain his case, and tell all his symptoms. 
x848 Macauray Hist, Eng. 1. 44x The'fourteen doctors who 
deliberated on the king’s case. ‘ Sr 

b. An instance of disease, or other condition re- 
quiring medical treatment ; ‘/a record of the pro- 
gress of disease in an individual’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.) 

1732 ArputHNoT Rides of Dietj256 [They] are hurtful in 
Cases where the Blood is too much dissolv'd. 1938 Goocx 
(éz#Ze), Cases and Practical Remarks in Surgery. 1804 
Asernetuy Surg. Observ. (title), Aclassification of Tumours, 
with cases to illustrate the history of each species, z8sr 
Dixon W: Pens xxiii, (1872) 207 At Deal they shipped a case 
of small-pox. 1864 Miss YonGe Triad II. 325 Nothing else 
could teach him that patient§ are not cases but persons. 
x88x Brit. Med. Frul, 18 June, About two hundred cases 
of iilcerated-legs pass through my wards annually. 

ec. U.S. slang. of persons? A ‘specimen’, ‘cure’, 
_ 1848-60 BARTLET? Dict. Amer Case, A character, a queer 


:}, one; as ‘That-Sol Haddock isa'case’. ‘What a hardcase 


he is’, meaning a reckless egrace, manvaissujet. r884 
P, Rox in Harper's Mag. May. 923/2 Thete was a little 
wheat in all that chaff of.a man, ,But the wife is a case. ” 
9.-Grammar. [L. casus“used to translate Gr. 
aroots-lit. “falling, fall”. ot ofa 
By Aristotle r7aaus was applied to any derived, inflected, 
or extended form of the simple dropa.or piiua (i.e. ‘the 
nominative of nouns, the present indicative of verbs), such 
,as the oblique cases of nouns, the variations of adjectives 
due‘ to gender and comparison, also the:derived adverb 
(e. g. dtxaiws was 2 wréets of Sicatos), the other tenses and 
moods of the verb, including also its interrogative form: 
The grammarians| following the Stoics, restricted wrdocs to 


nouns, and. includéd-the nominative under-the designation.) - 


a: In inflected danguages, one of the varied forms 
of a substantive, adjective, or pronoun; which express, 


CASE, 


the varied relations in which it may stand to some 
other word in the sentence, ¢.g. as subject or object 
of a verb, attribute to another noun, object of a pre- 
position, etc. b. But as many modem languages 
have nearly or quite lost these variations of form, 
case is sometimes loosely used for the ve/afzon itself, 
whether indicated by distinct form or not. 

Thus, by a mixture of the two notions, in modern English, 
substantives are commonly said to have three cases, #omi- 
native, objective, and possessive; the two former being merely 
relations, and the latterentirely formal; in modern French to 


have two (or three) cases, cas-sujet and cas-régime (the latter 
subdivided into dixect and indivect), which are in the noun 
merely relations, while of the pronouns some retain only 
one case-form, some have four (e.g. z/s, les, leur, eux). 
Thus also, in quot. 1824, ‘nominative’ case is loosely used 
for sebject. Mc ; 7 

1393 Lanot. P. P?. C. iv. 339 [As] adiectif and substantyf 
vnite asken Acordaunce in inde in cas and in numbre, 
©1440 Gesta Rom. xci, 416 (Add, MS.) And _so we han the 
nominatif case. 1530 Patscr. Introd. 30 But thre cases, 
nominatyve, accusatyve and oblique as 7e, we, moy. 1881 
Sipney Def. Poesie (arb) © Those cumbersome differences 
of Cases, Genders, Moodes, and ‘Tenses, xs98 Sxaxs. 
Merry W. ww. i. 46 Well: what is your Accusatiue-case ? 
16za Brinstey Pes, Parts (1669) 5 What is a Case? Every 
severall ending of a Noun inthe declining of it. 1751 Haxnis 
Hermes ui. iii, (1786) 273 Whatever we may be told of Cases 
in modern Languages, there are in fact no such things. 
1824 L. Murray Gram. I. 341 Toerr, is the infinitive mood, 
and the nominative case to the verb ‘is’, 1868 Browninc 
Ring § Bk, vi. 965 A complete list Of the prepositions each 
With proper case. 

IL. Phrases. 

+10. J case: @. in the event, in fact (cf. 3). 
(See also 5, 5 b, for a different sense.) 

1340-90 Alea, §& Dind, 228 For more may hit in cas 3ou 
menske pan greue. ¢ 1384 Wvceur Se/, Wks. IIT. 377 In 
veyn preyers of ypocrites, pat in caas ben dampned devels, 
¢ 1449 Pecock Reps. 1. xiv. 232 Thous in caas it can not be 
founde speciali witnessid bi Holi Scripture. 1526 Pieler, 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 Exceptin case whan you vnder- 
stande not yt ye rede therin. 1629 W. Scrater Lap. 2 
Thess. 75. 

b. as conjunction (with sentence): in the event 
or contingency that, if it should prove or happen 
that, if. 

¢1490 Maunpev, xviii. 191 In cas that he had ony Werre 
agenst ony other Kyng aboute him. 1418 £. £. Wills 
25 Yn case Ideye. 1554 Putpot Lam. § Writ. (1842) 327 
In case one sudden chance .. had not interrupted me. 1 
Spenser State Lrel. 12, 1 would tell yon in case you would 
not challenge me anon. 1646 Futter WVonstded Conse. (1841) 
324 In case his leg be set, he flings, flounces. .unjointing it 
again by his misemployed mettle. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Lon. 195 To bein readiness in case anything should happen 
to the present Board of Admiralty. 1864 D. Mitcneri Sev. 
Stor. 76 In case his papers were not all right. 

c. lest, in provision against the case that. 

1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech, 152 Thou sall pay him 
the price of his labour .. incaice he cry to God agains the. 
Mod, Take your umbrella, in case it should rain. 

G. Ju case of: in the event of. 

1736 ButLer Anal. |. iii. 70 Obnoxious to it [punishment) 
in case ofa discovery. 1745 P. Tuomas Frul. Anson's Voy. 
65 All the Ships had Orders .. in case of not meeting there, 
to make the best of their way to Macao. 1832 W. Irvixc 
Alhambra }. 90 More apt to trust to the length of his legs 
than the strength of his arms, in case of attack, 

t1L. Lf case be that: if it should prove or happen 
that, if perchance. ' So zf case. Obs. 

1835 CoveRDALE od xxxi. 38 But yf case be that my londe 
crie agaynst me. — $er. xxxviil. 17 Yf case be, that 
thou wilt _go forth vnto the kynge off Babilons prynces. 
TAT R. CopLann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., It ought nat 
to be applyed, but yf case be that the pacyente were faynte 
herted. 7598 Suaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 34 If case some one 
of you would flye from vs. 1630 J. Tayitor (Water P.) Ws. 
(N.) If case a begger be old, weake or ill. 


12. Zo put or set the case, formerly fo prt or set 
case, (that): to propound a hypothetical instance 


or illustration, to suppose. 

¢1400 Destr. Tray 2932 With Sossyngs, & Sotelte, Set- 
tyng of cases. axqzo0OccLeve De Reg. Pritc. 038, T putte 
cas. . Thow were yfalle in indigent povert. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom, 
iv. xo (Harl MS.), I sette cas, pat a thefe make an hole in a 
hous, 1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri. Tim. 142/2 Let vs put 
the case that nothing is sought for. 1654 Jer. TayLor Read 
Pres, Ep. Ded., Put case the Turke should invade Italy. 
175r Jortin Serm. (1771) III. 39 Either there is a future 
state, or there is not, “but the case that there is not. 1850 
Tennyson J Afenz. xxxv, O me, what profits it to put An 
idle case? . 

18. Z-any case: by any means (obs.); at all 
events, anyhow. Jz (+ dy, tfor) no case: by no 
means (? ods. in this sense). 

@1400-50 Alexander 1362 How he mi3t couir in any cas 
to come to be cite, Jézd, 2350 Pat bai suld corde be na 
cas vnto pe kingis hestis. ¢1440 Jfonzydon 355 But she 
kowde wete for no case ens he come ne what he was, 
1877 B. Gooce tr. Hevesbach's Husb. 1. (x586) 12 b, Varro 
soul in any case have twocourtes. x596 Suaus. x Hee. IV, 
y. ii, 25 Let not Harry know’In any case, the offer of the 
King. 161x-Bisie Afaté. v. 20 Yee shall in no case enter 
into the kingdomé of heauen. Mod. In any casé you had 

_ better hear what he has to say. ; Me 
TIt: 14. Comd., as case-ending, -fornz (sense 8) ; 
case-book, a book containing an account.of legal 
or-medical cases;, + case-divinity; casuistry ; 
- case-law, the law settled by-decided.cases; }case- 
putter, one who puts cases or the (legal) case;- 
: ’ io 


OASE. 


so {case-putting; stating of a legal case, the 
making of hypotheses. . 

1762 Cannine in Poet. Register (1807) 459 Now adieu, my 
friend Jacob—I'll close up my *case-book, 1862 Burrox 
Bh. hunter 11. 129, 1 know not whether ‘lay gents’... can 
feel any pleasure in wandering over the case-books, 1628 
Br. Hate Kighteous Mam, 721 That which law and *case- 
divinity speakes of life, 1642 Futter Holy ¢ Prof. St. ut. 
x. 90 In Case-divinity Protestants are defective. 1874 Sayce 
Compar, Philal. vii. 286 The'so called *case-ending in -a. 
187g Witney Life Lang. iii. 4x A *case-form of a com- 

ounded adjective. 1862 Mane Avc. Lazy (2870) 13 Eng- 

ish “case-law is sometimes spoken of as unwritten, 287: 
Markay Elem. Lav (1885) 58 English case law does for us 
what the Roman law does for the rest of Western Europe. 
1885 Law Times LXXIX. 1533/1 The unwieldy mass of 
case-law which now cumbers every practitioner's shelves. 
1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i, He's a tatter’'d worm-eaten 
*case-putter; some callhim Lawyer. 1645 Mitton Tetrach. 
(85x) 159 Some heroick magistrat, whose mind .. dares 
lead him both to know and to do without their frivolous 
*case-putting. 1687 R, L'Estrance Ausw. Diss. 2t The 
Case-putting- Humour goes on still too ; though the Author 
succeeds no Better in his Third Supposition. 

Case (k's), s6.% Forms: 4~ case; also 4 cas, 
enas, kase, 4-6 cass, § kace, 5-6 casse, 6 (5c.) 
eais, [a. ONF. casse, in central OF. chasce, chasse, 
mod.F. chidsse (=It. cassa):—L. capsa case, re- 
ceptacle, f. cap-cre to take, hold.] 

1,_A thing fitted to contain or enclose something 
se; a yétéptacle or holder; a box, chest, bag, 
sheath, covering, etc.; sfec. in very early use (as 
in OF.) a reliquary. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 21617 And ilk paskes .. wit-vten case... 
pis cros was men pan wont to se. 1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 
304 Ane cass of siluir fyne. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ants. 1. 1500 
The arwes in the caas, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
Xvi. exxvi. (1495) 686 Of russhes ben made..cuppys and 
casses and baskettes to kepe in lettres and other thynges. 
cx44g0 Proup, Parv. 269/1 Kace, or casse for pynnys, cap- 
cella, 1597 SHaks. 2 /fen. SV, ut. ii. 351 The Case of a 
Treble Hoeboy was a Mansion for him. @ 1639 Wotron 
(J. A fair case for books, x8g9 Tennyson Zdaine 973 Full 
meekly rose the maid, Stript off the case, and gave the 
naked shield. 1872 I. Yates Castaway I. 12 (Hoppe) 
Lighting a cigar and handing his case to his friend. 

b. with various substantives or adjs. indicating 
special use or purpose; e. g. book-case, card-case, 
cigar-case, etc. (for which see their first element). 

4382 Wycur /sa. xxii, 6 And Elam toc an arewe caas. 
rg82-3 Juv. Ch. Goods Stags. 46 1j corporas casys of sylke 
with Ij corporases. 1896 SHaks, Tam. Shr. un ii 45 A 
aire of bootes that haue beene candle-cases. Afod. A col- 
lector of plants with his botanical case. 

e. A box or frame in which choice or delicate 


plants are grown, e. 5. fern-case, Wardian case. 

1664 Evetyn Aal. Hort, (1729) 205 The least size of 
Cases ought to be of sixteen Inches. supported from the 
Ground with Knobs or Feet four Inches, 1704 Wortince 
Dict. Rust, et Urb, s.v. Fir, Sow the Seeds in Beds or 
Cases..during March. 1842 Tennyson A mphion xi, Squares 
of tropic summer shut And warm’d in crystal cases. 

2, The outer protective or covering part of any- 
thing, as the case ofa watch, a fire-work, a sausage ; 
a natural outer covering, sheath, or receptacle ; 
é. g. a seed-vessel, the ‘ case” of a pupa or chrysalis, 
of a case-worm, etc. 

x398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xl. (1495) 155 The blood 
sholde be brent but yf the superfluyte therof had place 
within the caas of the galle, 1605 Suaxs, Lear w. vi. 147 
Lear, Read. Glow, What, with the Case ofeyes? 16xx — 
Wint. T. v. ti, 14. 1605 Tinme Quersté, wi. 178 All the 
kindes of poppey, with their cases which containe the seed. 
x660 Bove New Lx. Phys.-Mech, xxvii, 206 We took a 
Watch, whose Case we open’d, 1665 Phil, Trans. 1. 89 
This Insect leaves two Coats..in the ‘heca or Case. 169% 
Ray Creation: J), Other caterpillars produced maggots, that 
immediately made themselves up in cases. 1856 Kane Arct. 
E-xfl, IV. vi. 70 This solid case of nine-foot ice. 1870 Eser- 
son Soc. § Solit. Wks. (Bohn) ITI, 4: The care which covers 
the seed of the tree under tough husks and stony cases. 

b. So in comb., as clock-case, Dillow-case, wvaich= 
tase; seed-case, pupa-case: see CLOOR, etc. 

1848 C. A. Jouns JV. af Lizard 298 The unusual hardness 
of the seed-case. 3 

C. spee. 7 

1869 Lng. Mech, 24 Dec. 354/1 Galls are of two kinds, 
called respectively gaé/s and cases. Gails ave more or less 
solid or ligneous, and contain ee insect. Cases are hollow 
and-horny, comprising a cofozy of insects. 

a. Book-binding. (=Book case.) The boards 
and -back, cloth-covered or otherwise, in which 
books are ‘cased? or ‘ bound in cloth’, and which 
are often prepared and issued to the public for the 
annual volumes of magazines, etc. Also a cover 
of a similar kind made to hold separate pamphiets, 
ete., without binding, so that they can be arranged 
among books in a library. ae 

1868 E. Arner (Prospecivis of Eng. Reprints), Handsome 
cases, in best roan and cloth, Roxburghe style, to contain 
six of the ‘Reprints’, One shilling each, J/odx. Cloth 
cases, gilt-lettered,: for binding the volume will be issued 
with the December number. . 

3. Aig. .The body (as enclosing the soul, etc.). 

. 3547-64 BiulLowin Mor. Philos: (Palft.) ii: 6 The body .. 
the case & sepulchre of the soule. 1606 Swans. Ast: § CZ, 
iv. xv. 89 This case of that huge Spirit now is cold. :1883 
J. Gustour Afongols xviii, 214 "The body is merely the case 
or shell'in which the soul lives. 2”, . 

‘tb. The exterior (of a man) Obs, -* 
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1655 Futter Ch. Hisé, vit. i. § 26 On the inside thereof 
walked the proper case ofa man well habited. —- 
- 74. The skin or hide of an animal. Ods. 
+ @1g69 Kincesmyzt Man's Est. vi. (1580) 31. Every mans 
skinne is the case ofa sinner. 1578 Turnerv. Venere xxii. 
198 His {Raynard’s] case will serue to fur the cape of master 
huntsmans gowne. 1633 Cost/ie [Vhore uy. ii, in Bullen O, 
Pl, TV, For Hares and Asses weare the lion’s case. . 2704 
Worttwoe Dict. Rust. et Urb, sv. Wild-Cat, Tho her case 
be not so good as that of the Martern, yet it is very warm, 
* b. Applied to clothes or garments. Obs. 


1893 Nasuz Christ's T. 736, Our garments (which are. 


cases and couers for our bodies), 1597 1st Pt. Return fr. 
Parnass, \. i. 370 Then he steps, and bringes out Signior 
Barbarisme in a case of nightcapps, in a case of headpeeces 
all-to-be-wrought. 1650 Furrer Pisgat u1. xi. § 2x [Samson] 
bestowed their corps on’ the earth, and their cases on their 
fellow countrymen. 1667 Davbsn nd, Enipervorn. ii, A Man 
of bearded Face, His Limbs all cover’d with a shining Case, 


5. The frame in which a door or window is set ; 


cf, STAMR-CASE, 

1663 GEeRBIER CownseZ (1664) 44 That doore cases. .be made 
as high again as they are wide, and so must well popetoned 
window cases be. 1719 DE For Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 248, I 
made a formal framed door-case, and a door to it of boards, 
1827 Hone L£very-day Bk. 1, a5 Affixed to the outer door- 
case, 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Case of a Siair, the wall 
surrounding a staircase. ms 

6. ‘ The outer part of a house or building’ (J.) 5 
the shell or carcass. 

1677 Hate Print. Orig. Afan. 1. tii. 75 That case or Scele- 
ton of the World. /éd. 76 The case or Fabrick of the 
House. 1704 Worwpce Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Oak, 
The rough-grain’d body of a stubbed Oak, is fittest for the 
Case of a Cyder-Mill, and such Engines. 1704 Appison 
fialy 147 The Case of the Holy House is nobly design’d. 
1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Case ..is also a term used to 
denote the carcass of a house. 7 

b. A/asonry. ‘An outside facing of 2 building, 
of material superior to that of the backing’ 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 187.4). 

¢. In the following some have suggested influ- 
ence of It. casa house. 

1678 Marvens HWés. (1875) IIL, 497 Anct. - That Charles 
himself_might chase To Caresbrook’s narrow case, 2690 
B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Case, 2 House, Shop, or Ware- 
house. 1730-6 BaiLey, Case..a house where thieves, pick- 

ockets, whores, house-breakers, Nigar mien and all the 

loose, idle, furacious crew meet and drink..and revel. 

7. A box or chest with its proper contents; often 
of definite character (e.g. a case of surgical instru- 
ments, a dressing-case); or of determinate quantity, 
as a case of glass. + Case of drawers: chest of 
drawers (ods.). 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, xiv, For every case of veluet 
conteinyng .xiiii. pieces of veluet v.s, 1686 Loud. Gas, No. 
2118/; Looking-Glasses, Screwtores, Cases of Drawers. 
x7o4 Wortipce Dict. Rust. ef Urb, Case; this of 

ormandy-Glass is 120 Foot. 1745 P. Tuomas Frl. 
Anson's Voy. 58 Cases of Spanish Brandies and Wines. 
1848 Macaucay Hist, Eng. 1. 556 Cases of arms from 
Holland. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 217 Nail set cases, 
dressing cases..work cases, writing cases. 

b. Hence (or from 8), A set. 

1g99 Suaks. Hen. V, im. ii. 5 The knocks are too hot: and 
for mine owne part, I haue not a Case of Liues, 1824 
Scort Redgauutlet ch. xvii, Cicely. .displayed a case of tecth 
which might have rivalled ivory. 


8. A case of pistols (dags): a couple, brace. So 


a case of rapiers. Also tvansf. A brace, a pair. 

x579 Lance. Iills (860) II. 126 One case of pystolles ...a 
case [of] dagges. e¢xggo Martowe Fans? vi; I have run 
up and down the world with this case of rapiers. 1598 B. 
Jonson £v, Afan in Hum, Pref. 82 An inseparable case of 
coxcombs, city-borne; The Gemini or Twins of foppery. 
1667 Ear Orrery State Lett, (1743) 11. 1x8 A hundred 
case of pistols. 3832 G. Downes Lets. Cont, Countries 1. 
304 [He] discharged in the act a case of pistols, 

+b. ?One of a pair, the fellow to another. 

7628 Frercner Afard of Mili nu. it, The other is the case 
of this. : 

9. Printing. The receptacle or frame in which 
the compositor has his types, divided into com- 
partments for the various letters, figures, and spaces. 

In ordinary printing the compositor has two such cases 
before him on a slanting stand, the upper case containing 
the capitals, etc., the lower the sinutl letters, ‘ordinary 
spaces, etc. " 

188 Afarprel, Ep. (Arb.) 22 His Letters melted, with 
cases and other tooles defaced. 1637 Decree Star Cham. 
zz July § 23 That no Master-printer_shall imploy cither to 
worke at the Case, or the Presse [any but Freemen). 1824 
J. Jounson Zyfogr, 11.1, 9 The compositor is materially 
retarded by moving from one case to another, 1880 Printing 
Trades Frul. No.°32. 25 Many eminent journalists began 
life at a compositor’s-case, 

10. A“?. Short for case-shot. : 

1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 160/4 Being all Iaden below with 
double and barrs, and above with Case and Baggs. :x810 
Wetuncron Lef. in Gurw. Diss. VI. 15x Let there be 20 
rounds of Case for each gun, 1879 A¢henareue 1 Nov, 556/3 
The fire of case from the Russian batteries.” 


Ll. ALning. (see quot.) 6 
188: Ravmonp Aftiing Gloss., Case, a small fissure, ad- 
mitting water into the workings. ~ , 


12. Comd., as case-maker, plant, -spring, -tree, 
~wing; case-bay, in Butlding (sce quot.) ; case- 
man (Printing), one who works at the case, a 
compositor ; ease paper, ? a corruption of CAssE- 
paper; ‘}case-pepper, a species of ‘Capsicum 
(prob. C. daccatim) ; case-rack, the wooden frame 


CASE. . 


in which printers’ cases‘are kept ; case-room, the 
compositors’ room ; case-work, ‘a book glued on 
the back and stuck into a “ case”.previously,pre- 


pared’ (Knight). Also CASE-BOTILE, -WoRM; ete. 
1876 Gwitr Archit. Gloss., *Case Bays,'the joists framed 
between a pair of girders in naked flooring .. The extent of 
the case-bays should not exceed ten feet. ¢2480-Voc. in | 
Wr.-Wiilcker 688 Hic cassarius, a *casmaker. 1664 Perrys 
Diary (1879) 11. 36 Thence to my case-maker for my stone 
case. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Case-maker, a carpenter 
who makes wooden packing-cases for shipping goods. 1615 
Marxnam Eng. Housew, u. i. (1668) 26 Seven corns of *case 
epper. 1675 Evetyn Lerra (1729) 45 Exoticks and choicer 
Case Plants, 1884 F, Britren Watch. § Clotki. 47 [He] 
fixes the *case springs,in a thin brass ring between the 
movement and the case. _ 1664 Eveyn Sylva (1776) 139 To 
shelter Orange and other tender *Case-trees from the parch- _ 
ing Sun. x9770-4 A. Hunter Georg, Ess, (1803) II, 100 
The elytra, or *case wings are of a reddish brown colour. 
‘Case, 54.3 Also ense-char. A fish ‘of the 


family Salmonide,  - wes 
2 175x S. Wuattey Engl, Gazetteer (Winander Meer,There 
is a fish very much like it (the char] (but of another species, * 
supposed to be the case) called /orgoch, or red-belly. 1769 
Pennant Zool, III, 260 The jaws in the Case Charr are 
perfectly even. 

Case, sd.4 (See quot.) 

1834 Chamd. Frat. 1. 53 The greater part of the head of 
the sperm-whale is composed of soft parts, called junk and 
case. The junk is oily fat; and the case is a delicate 
fluid, yielding spermaceti in large proportion. . 

+ Case, v1 Obs. [f. Case sb 12.) a. trans, 
To put or bring forward ‘as a supposition. b. 
intr. =To put cases (see CASE sb,l 12), 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 52 Good Casuists would case it, 
and case it, part itp and part it ; now it, and then it, punc- 
tually, 1687 R. L’Estrance Azsw. Diss. 21 For this way 
of Casing a Matter, has the Force of Asserting it. a 1go04 
— (J.) They fell presently to reasoning and casing upon the 
matter with him, and laying distinctions before him. 

Case (kéis), 7.2 [f. Case sb.2] 

1. trans. To enclose in a case; to put up ina 
case or box; to incase, surround with. 

xs7g Turserv. Falconrie 161 When he hath armed or 
cased the hearons tronke witha cane or reed.- 1608 Suaks. 
Pericles v.i. 112 Her eyes as iewell-like, and cast as richly, 
3664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 30 Long wings like those of 
Flyes, which lye folded up, and cased wit in the former, 
19748 Auson's Voy. 1. viii, 111 A great quantity of snow and 
sleet, which cased our rigging, and froze our sails. 1825 
Hose £very-day Bk. 1. 1524 The felloes are cased in brass. 
1856 Kane Aset. £xfl. 1. xxiii. 309 Bones of seals, walrus, 
and whales—all now cased in ice. “1876 Sates Se. Natur. 
ix. (ed. 4) 161, I procured the whole of them myself, pre- 
served them and cased them. . ‘ F , 

b. with 1, over. an 

1593 Suans. Rich. L/, titi, 163 Like acunning Instrument 
cas'd vp. 19713 Guardian‘ No, 25 1743-3 Wesney Sud. 
(1749) 95 The sleet ,. froze as it fell, and cased us over pre- 
sently. 1815 Sin W, Grant in G. Rose Diaries (1860) 11. 
522 He insisted on having them cased up, and sent back. - 


¢. To cover or clothe with the hide of an animal, 


etc. (Chiefly said with reference to armour.) 

1583 Sraxvnunsr Zueis 11. (Arb.) 66 With lion his yellow 
darck skyn my carcase I cased, 1596 Susans, x Hew. LV, 
ii, 55 Case ye, case ye; on with your vizards. "1613 Hry- 
wooo Silver sige m1, i, Wks, 1874 III. 129 Yet 1 ere night 
will case me in his skin. 19725 Pore Odyss. xxiv. 535 They 
case their limbs in brass; to arms they run. 1854 PaTmore 
Angel in Hos. iii. 5. 1863 W. Pius Speeches sil. 4o Men 
cased in iron from head to foot, 

a. fig. : 

1606 Suans. 77. § Cr. i. iii, 187 If thou would’st not en- 
tombe thy selfe aliue, And case thy reputation in thy Tent. 
x87t Buackin Mone Phases 1. 127 A people .. cased in the 
hard panoply of unreasoned tradition, 

2. Technical uses, : nd 

a. Building. To cover the outside of a building 
with 4 fneing of different material, 

1902 W. J. Bruyn's Voy, Levant \siii. 235 It is. a-Building 
Cased with great Free-Stone. 1734 Burl ers Diet., Casing 
of Timber-Work, is the Plaistering a House all over on the 
Outside with Mortar, and then striking it wet by a Ruler, 
with the Corner of a ‘T'rowel..to make it resemble the Joints 
of Freestone, a1735 Arputitor (J.), Then they began to 
case their houses with marble, 1876 Gwitr sirchit, Gloss, 
s.v., A brick wall is said to be cased with stone, or with a 
brick superior in quality. . 

b. Book-binding. To glue (a book), after sewing, 
into its ‘case’ or cover. | 
ce. To line (a shaft, tube, etc.). : 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V, 337/1 The shaft is sunk 

as in ordinary mines, cased with timber. 

a. Glass-making. (Sée quots.) 
+ 1849 Pevtatt Curios. Glass.nmaking 74 The modern prac- 
tice of casing: flint glass with’ one or more thin coatings of 
intensely colenred glass. /dfd, 114 ‘The principle of casing 
a layer of colour upon flint crystal glass. *° " 
.'@. dal, (See quot.) : F 

1813 A. Younc Agric. Essex I, 261 The whole was clover; 

art of it was what is called cased, in June, that is, made a 
Bastard fallow ; tempered as they call it in Norfolk; and the 
operations of this casing were, first to clean plough it shal. 
low; ‘then it was roved across; then’ stitched up, and 
ploughed once more. 
°3, To furnish or fit with cases (cf. shelved). 
3884 Athenwni 5 Jan. 23/3 The narrow gallery beyond 
(not yet completely cased) will contain, when arranged, a 
good stratigraphical series. 2 ‘ 

+4, To strip of the case or skin; to’skin, Ods. 

160x Suaus, Ad2's Tell wi, vi. x11 Weele make you'some 
sport with the Foxe ere we case him, 1634 Sir T. Herperr 


1 


CASEABLE. 


Trav, 212 The, Bats, some case like Rabbets. S 
Guasse Cookery vi. 196 Take a full grown hare and let‘it 
hang four or five days before you case it, 1803 Rees Cyed. 
s.v. Casing, They say, flay a deer, case a hare. _ , 
ot Carseable, a. Sc. Ots.- Also 6 caiceable, 7 
casible. [f. Casy sb.l+-asue. Cf. chanceable.| 
Ableorliableto happen, possible; naturalin thecase. 
c1g65 Linpesay .(Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (1728).115 No 
man can say, it is bot caiceable to ane man to-fall in ane 
offence. a 1662 R. Bawtie Lett. (1775) 1.185 (Jam.) Of this 
symptom, very caseable, more din, was made by our people 
than I could have wished. 1672 'Ty1e-Non-Conf. 97 As is 


casible. 
iF LL. case-ts cheese 


1796 Mrs. 


aseate (kztszelt). Chem. 
+-are4.] A salt of caseic aci 

1840 Henry Elen. Chem, 11, 448 Caseate of ammonia has 
a sharpe saline bitter taste mixed with that of cheese, 

Caseation (ké's¢\@"fon). [£. L. caseat-us, treated 
with cheese: see -aTION-] a. The coagulation of 
milk, conversion into cheese. b. Pathol. ‘A form 
of fatty degeneration of morbid products .. in 
which the structure..is converted into a soft 
yellowish cheesy material’ (Syd. Soc. Lex). 

2866 A. Fuint Prine, Med. (1880) 162 Caseation of the 
productsof lobar pneumonitis. x876 BristoweE 7%e. § Pract. 
Med, (cd. 2) 64 A tendency to.. that form of degeneration 
which is termed caseation. : 

Case-bottle (kalsbp:t’l). [f. Case 56.2] 

& A bottle, often square, made to fit into a case 
with others. b. A bottle protected by a case, 

x9t9 De For Crvesce (2840) I. vi. 108, I filled a large square 
case-bottle with water. 2825 Scorr Guy AZ. xxiv, A case- 
bottle of brandy. x8s2 THackeray Zug. Hunt. v. (1858) 244 
Under their arms, sword, hanger, and case-bottle. 

Cased, (kéist, poet, keised), gol a. [f Case 
% + -ED,] Enclosed in or furnished with a case, 
put into a case, etc, (see the verb). 

r598 SHAKS. Yohn w1.1. 259 Thou maist hold..A caséd 
Lion by the mortall paw. 1634 Brereton J'rav. (1844) 11 
Adorned over mantle-tree’ with birds cased. 1694 Acc. Sev. 
Late’ Voy. s, (2711) 38 The Armadillo is cased over the Body 
with a’ shell. “1849 Pectatt: Curios, Glass-making 115 
Cased coloured glass for windows. 1846 Gwitr Archit. 
Gloss,, Cased Sash Frames, those which have their interior 
vertical sides hollow, to admit the weights. 

Case-harden (ké'shaud’n), v. [£ Case sd.2 
(in locative constr.) + HaRDEN v.] trans. 

_1. To harden on the surface ; sfec. to convert 
iron suparlicielly into steel by partial cementation. 

1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703) 56 Rasps have formerly 
been made of Iron and Case-hardned, because it makes the 
outside’ of them hard, 1864 Daily Ted. 11 Aug., Till the 


ship-men find some way of case-hardening their P es, 188x 
Greener Gr. 253 Some work is case-hardened by plunging 
when at a red heat into a solution of prussiate of potass. 


2. J. To. harden in constitution or spirit, so as 
to render insensible to external impressions. 

. 1933 SteELE Guardian No, 95 § 15 Adieu, old fellow. .e’en 
get thyself case-harden'd, x77 MOLLETT {umph. Ci, UI. 

Qct., In order to case-harden the constitution. x87: R. 
H. Hurron £ss. (1877) I. roo He can so easily case-harden 
his spirit against the supernatural pain. 

Carse-ha:rdened, 2. a. Hardened on the 
surface. a. lit. ‘ 

269x Loud. Gas, No, 2624/4 A small screwed Case-hardened 
Lock. ‘x83 J. Houtann Manuf, Metals 3. 288 The method 
will succeed well with case-hardened goods. 

b. wransf. and fig. . 
29769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Anne, A case- 
hardened or weather-beaten tar, 1836 Marryat JZids/. 
Easy v, Eventually, I cared nothing for a flogging, I had 
ecome case-hardened, 1863 Mrs. C, CLarxe Shaks. Char, 
xiii, 328 The callous and case-hardened of the old world. 
Carse-ha:rdening, vé/.si. The.process ex- 
pressed by the verb CASE-HARDEN. 3. Uf. 
, 2677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 54 The mantier-of case-harden- 
ing is this. .Take cow-horn or hoof, etc. . 286 J. Suirz 
Panorama Se. Arti. 8 The depth, of the steel induced by 
case-hardening, ,x866 Livinastone Yrvl, iv,’ (2873) 1. 89 
They are unacquainted with the process of case-hardening. 
by tvansf: and fig. < : ‘i 
1755 Gentt. Mag. XXV. 60 Absolutely necessary for the 
further case-hardening our hero. x8r3 Scorr Leé: in Lock. 
hart (1839) IV. x28 A few years of. . oppression would bring 
us back to the same case-hardening in body and sentiment. 
Caseic (ke'sFik), a. Chet. [E. L. case-ts cheese 
+-3c.] In Caseie acid, a synonym of Lactic acid; 
also (obs.) = Caproic acid. bo oe 
1840 Henry Elem, Chei. II. 448 Caseic acid is of the 
colour and consistence of syrup .. and has an acid bitter 
taste mixed with that of cheese. ¢ 865 ‘J. Wyipg in Circ. 
Se. I. 333/t Caseic, sudoric, and capric acids. 
Caseiform (kzséiffim), a. [f L. case-ts 
cheese ; see -FoRM.] Having the form of cheese. 
847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. VY, 107/2 [Tuberculous matter] 
of two materials, the one soft, friable, ‘and caseiform.’ ~ 
Casein (ket'szjin). ‘Chem. (Incorrectly -ine.) 
[f. L. case-zs cheese + -1N.] -A substance belonging 
to the class of Proteids or ATbuminoids, forming 
-one of the chief constituents_of-milk ; chemically 
identical with the Legumin (also called vegetable 
caseit), of the seeds of leguminous plants... Casein 
is coagulated by acids, and forts the basis of cheese. 
3841) Lond, Edin, § Dub. Frnl. Dec. No; 126 ‘Vegetable 
Caseine. 1848-6 G. Day:tr. Staon’s “Anine: Chem. U0. 35 

Owever much the nutriment:of the: mother may vary, no 
Sreat influence is thereby exeited on the relative,quantities 
of casein ‘and sugar: 3863 Wrnter Subt. Brains §. Liss. 
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Fing. 187 Casein, or ,cheese, exists more abundantly in 
peas and beans than it does in milk itself. 1869 Roscoz 
Elem, Chem, 434 Casein is the nitrogenous substance con. 
tained in milk and’cheese, - 

b. Jocularly for‘ the cheese’, ‘the correct thing’, 

1856 Kincstey Let. May (D.) Horn minnow looks like a 
gudgeon, which is the pure caseine. 

Case-knife (kétsynsif ). [£ Case sd.2 + Kyire.] 

a. Aknife carried in a case or sheath ; a hunter’s 
knife. b. ‘A large kitchen or table knife’ (Craig). 
x7o4 Appison Ziazy Wks. 1721 Il, it The King always 
acts with a great case-knife stuck in his girdle. 1712 ARe 
BUTHNOT John Bull (1727) 106 He pulled out a case-knife.. 
and threatened to cut his own throat, x833 J. Hottanp 
Manuf. Metals 11. 5 The description of knife .. used for 
cutting food, or a case-knife, as it was long afterwards called, 
from being fitted with a sheath. 1841 Lane drab. Nes, 1, 
126 A dagger or case-knife is .. now more commonly worn, 

Ca,-seless, za. Without a case. 

1884 A. A. Purnam 10 Vrs. Pol. Fudge xii. 70 A caseless day. 
What better condition of a court than to be without business? 

Casemate (ké''s;méit). Forms: 6-7 casamat(t, 
casamate, (6 cassamate, 7 casemat, cazimate), 
6- casemate. [The actual form is a. F. casemate 
(in 16th ¢. also chasmate, casmate, -matte); the 
earlier forms were ad. Sp. casamata, It. casamatta, 
Of these the first element is app. Sp. and It. casa 
house, but the second is uncertain. Diez mentions 
It. matta in dial. sense ‘pseudo-’, also Sicilian 
matta dark. Wedgwood, comparing the Eng. 
equivalent ‘slaughter-house’, suggests Sp. matar 
‘to kill, slaughter’, but it is difficult on this theory 
to account for the form of the word.] 

lL. Fortif. A vaulted chamber built in the thick- 
ness of the ramparts of a fortress, with embrasures 
for the defence of the place; ‘a bomb-proof vault, 
generally under the ramparts of a fortress, used as 
a barrack, or a battery, or for both purposes’ 
(Stocqueler 1853). +. An embrasure (0s.). 

The original sense is thus given by Barret Ticor. Warres 
(1598) Gloss. : ‘ Casamatta, a Spanish word, doth signifie a 
slaughter-house, and is a p! uilt low vnder the wall or 
bulwarke, not arriuing vnto the height of the ditch, sciulne 
to scowre the ditch, annoying the enemy when he entreth 
into the ditch to skale the wall.’ The Sp. and It. is cx- 
prs in the same words by PercivaLL and Fiorio; the 
jatter adds as an English equivalent cazonri¢, i.e CANNON- 
ERY, loop-hole, embrasure. E 

1575 Gascoicnr in Turbery. Vewerie Pref, Aiv, Plotformes, 
Loopes and Casamats, deuised by warlike men. 1589 Ive 
Fortif. 26 Casemate. .any. edifice that may be made in the 
ditch to defend the ditch by. x59: Ganrarp 47? Warre 
160 As curtaines or bulwarkes with their casamates do 
flancke a fortresse. 1600 Dymmok /reland (1843) 38 Their 
correspondency hindered by the cassamates in the ditch. 
16z0 DEKKER Dreamte (1860) 12 Forts, gabions, palizadoes, 
cazimates, 1647-8 CortereLt Davila’s Hist. Fr.(x678) 527 
Raising new Forts, and new Casamats. 1656 Brounr 
Glossogr., Casemate. rygo Beatson Nav. & Mil. Mem. 
App. 138 The fort has good casemates. 1859 F. Grirritns 
Artil. Maz. (1862) 248 Casemates, or vaulted batteries, are 
made bomb-proof, 1877 W. ‘Tuosson Cruise Chaitenger i. 
x9 Galleries in the solid rock, forming a kind of casemate. 

+c. fig. ? Batteries. 

2635 Hevwoop Hievarch. vu. 441 Of Thunder, Tempest, 
Meteors, Lightning, Snow, tes, Trajections, of 
Haile, Raine. . 

2. Arch. ‘A hollow moulding, such as the ca- 
vetto’ (Gwilt) ; = CASEMENT I. 

x6xx Corcr., Vasselie .. « hollow in a piller, etc., called, a 
Casemate. . 

Hence Ca'semated a., provided with casemates ; 
transf, strongly fortified. 

zggx SMOLLETT Per. Pic, xvii, Casemated as he was, the 
instrument cut sheer even to the bone fof his skull]. x85 
Ord. § Regul. R, Eng. iv. 18 Casemated Barracks, and Hos- 

itals, x870 Daily News 5 Oct., A perpendicular rock, like 
Gibraltar, 200 feet high, casemated, and nearly impregnable. 

Casement (késmént, kzi-z-). Also § cas- 
ment, 6 casemund, cazement, 7 kesment. fapp. 
ad. med.L. casamentun, in It. casamento a building 
or house-frame; cf. OF. enxchacement ‘cadre’; or 
? of Eng. formation, from Cass 5.2 or v.2 Sense 
1 is perh. a distinct word.] 

1. 47h. A hollow moulding, a cavetto, not ex- 
ceeding a quarter-round; =CASEMATE 2, 

1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy u. xi, The ryche coyning, the lusty 
tablementes, Uinettes ronning in casementes. 22490 Boroner 
in Gwilt Archit, 928 [Names of mouldings on sketch], A 
cors wythoute; a casement, a bowtelle .. a casement wyth 
Levys .,a casment wyth trayler of Levys. 1660 Bioome 
Archit, Aa, Scotia, 2 hollow casement.” 1677 Moxon Afech. 
Exerc, (1703) 268 A: Cavetto,’ or-Casement. ' 2875 GwiLt 
Archéé. § 2531 The cavetto.. By workmen-it is frequently 
called a casement. . - 

2. A frame or sash forming a window or part of 
a window, opening on hinges attached to the up- 
right side of the frame in which it is fixed. (The 
usual sense.) From the:early pronunciation popt- 
lar etymology made a form gase- gazement, *. — 

a 7556 J: Heywoop Spider § FI. xcvii. 5 Ech copweb..she 
full defaces: No wem seene in casemunds, nor cdsemund 
cases, 1575 Tunpenv. Venerie xxxv. ox“ Where casements 
neede not opened be. xg90 Suaxs. Mids. ‘N: 1: i. 57-Why 
then may you leaue » casement of the chamber.window 
open. xg95 Barnrietp Cassandra ii, Through. her light 
cazements cleare, He [Pheebiss] stole a kissc. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta Introd. 5. x66a J.. Bancrave Pope Alex. VIT 


CASE-WORM. 


(867) 132 The kesment being taken away, or a pannel of 
lass broken. 1704 Woriipce Dict. Rust. ef Urb. sv. 
en Fouses, Some use Glass-doors, Casements, or Chases. 
rg22 De For Plague (1884) 138, I seldom opened the Case- 
ments, 2843 W. Irving Braced. Halli. 5 When J throw 
open my jingling casement. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Leet. 
Archit, I, 229 Ifa window were beyond the width of a 
single casement, a small pillar was often interposed. 
tb. App. used by Gerbier for zwzndow-—frame, 

2662 Gersier Princ. 18 Windows to be fitted in woodden 
Casements. 1663 — Counsed 95 Shutters .. framed .. to the 
witdth and height of the stoné casement of the window. 

G. fig. (cf. window.) 

1642 R. Canrenter Larfertences vi. vit. 18a Hee that hath 
set the Casements of his curious eyes wide open to vanitic. 
r6gx Ray Creation uu. (R.) By these casements enter in 
adulterous thoughts in the mind. 1696 J. Epwarvs £-r- 
istence § Provid. God 11, 29 The clear and pellucid casements 
of the body to let light in. 

3. ta. ? = Case sb.2 1. Obs. 

1668 Lane. Wills (1884) 165, I give to my Grand-child .. 
one great Cupboard and a little one w<t wee call a casement, 

b. Casing, covering. 

1689 Switr Ode to Temple, Some (‘tis said) for their de- 
fence Have worn a casement o'er their skin. 1862 Lytton 
Str. Story 13 The mailed knight. .in his casement of iron. 

4. Forlif. ? Corruption of CASEMATE, 

1992 Simes Ail. Guide, Casement, is a bomb-proof work 
made under the rampart, 

5. attrib. 

178 Mrs. Piozzi Fourn. France 11.120 We have got the 
little casement windows clean. x805 Worpsw. IVagganer t. 
76 Those casement panes. . 

Hence Oa-semented ., furnished with cascments. 

1842 Hor. Smitu Afoneyed Man I. iii. 51 Its panelled 
rooms, and casemented windows. 1885 1’. Rtoziny Remin, 
Towns, Vill. § Schools 343 4 large irregular room .. with 
little casemented windows. 

Caseous (kzi-sies}, a 
-OUS.] : 

1. Of the nature of cheese, cheesy. 

166r Lovenn //ist, Anint. § AZiv. 3 The Asses [milk] hay- 
ing more serum and lesse of the caseous, or cheesy matter. 
x78x Kerr in Phat. Trans, LXXI. 380 (1d forms a coagu- 
lum _ with the caseous part of the milk. 1881 Daily Tel. 
23 Feb., Not Parmesan, but some inexpensive and whole- 
some caseots product. 

b. Aeamorously. 
cheese, 

x807-8 Syp. Smutu Plymndey's Leté. Wks. 1859 11. 168/1 
A universal state of disaffection among that cascous and 
wrathful people [the Welsh). 1859 Sata Tw. round Clock 
(1861) 271 Parma, in which caseous Italian city, etc. 

2. Pathol. Kesembling cheese in appearance. 

2753 Cuamurrs Cycl. Supp. s.v., Cataracts are by some 
divided into milky, and caseous, differing only in the degree 
of hardness or consistence, 1804 ABERNETHY Sig. Obsort', 
I. 43 Cysts..containing a kind of caseous substance. 1878 
T. Bryanr, Pract. Surg. J. 5 The formation of caseous 
deposits .. in the bones, joints, skin, or lungs. 

+ Caser. Ods. 

1585 IVidds 6 Inv. N. C. (1860) 112, j caser, j chair and a 
lnunce, 12d. 

Casern, -e (kizdn). AZ Also cazern. 
[a. F. caserne, ad. Sp. (and Pg.) caserna, f. casa 
house: Littré compares cava, caverna.] One ofa 
series of small (temporary) buildings between the 
ramparts and houses of 2 fortified town for the 
accommodation of troops ; also a barrack. 

1696 PuiLirs Cazerus. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3913/2 
They set fire to their Caserns. 1716 Prot. Afercury 3 Aug. 3 
Yo build Cazernes or Barracks in Hide Park. 1858 Beve- 
nipce Hist. India 1. i, xi. 638 All the tents and temporary 
caserns were blown to pieces. 1863 Kinctane Crimes (x877) 
IV. xiii. 314 The fronting walls of the cazern.. were in 
some places destroyed, 1867 SmytH Sazlor's Word-bh., 
Caserues .. correctly small lodgments erected between the 
ramparts and houses of a fortified town, to ease the inhabit- 
ants by quartering soldiers there. 

Case-shot (kéZsfot). Adi. [f£ Casy sd? + 
Suor.] A collection of small projectiles put up 
in cases to fire from a cannon; canister shot. Its 
composition and fashion have changed from time 
to time. Also, a shrapnel-shell, or spherical iron 
case containing a, number of bullets. 

1628-8 Camden's Hist. Eliz. an. 160r (R.) A_continuall 
storm. .of chain-shot and case-shot. 1627 Capt, SsutH Sva- 
man's Gram. xiv. 66 A Case is made of two peeces of hollow 
wood loyned together like two halfe Cartrages fit to put into 
the bore of a Peece, and a case shot is any kinde of small 
Bullets, Nailes, old iron, or the like to put into the case to 
shoot out of the Ordnances, 1769 FaLconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Mmib, Case-shot. .is formed by putting a great quan- 
tity of musket-bullets into a cylindrical tin-box called a 
canister.- 1877 Curry Min. Tact. xi. 134 Case-shot is ser 
viceable against troops under the same conditions. 

Caseway, var. of CAUSEWAY, 

Ga‘se-weed. ‘Also-6 casse-weede, 7 cass- 
weed. ‘[f. Case sb.24 Wexp.] An old‘name for 
Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella Bursa pastoris). 

1578 Lyte Dedoins 1. lv. 81 In English Shepherds purse, 
Serippe, or-Pouche : and of some Css eweede, .zg97 Gu- 
rarp Herbal xxiii, §.2. 225 Called..in'the North part of 
England..Caseweede. 1879 Prior Plant-n., Case-weed, or 
casse-weed, in allusion to its little putse-like'tapsules. 
Ca‘se-worm. - [f. Case s.24-Worm sd.) A 
‘caddis-worm ; see Cappis ?, ~ Hence, ‘case-wortt 


[f. L. case-as cheese + 


Abounding in cheese ; fond of 


Jy = caddis fy, phryganea: 


* "2606 S, Ganpinsr'Aneling-95 The case-worme, thé dewe- 
‘worme, the gentile, 168: CueTnam Avgle?’s-Vadeom. iv. 
7 : 19—2 


CASH. 


§ rr (1689) 40 Cod-bait, Cadis-worm, Cad-bait or Case-worm, 
are all one and the same Bait, 1826 Kirsy & Sr. Zs:fomol. 
(x828) II. xxiii. 300 Those caseworm-flies that are remark- 
able for their long antenna. 1836-39 Topp Cyc?. II. 865/1. 

‘Cash (kz), sd2 [ad. F. casse $a box, case, 
chest, to carrie or kepe wares in, also a Marchants 
cash or counter’ (Cotgr.), or its source It. cassa 
‘a chest, .. also, a merchants cashe or counter’ 
(Florio 1598) :—L. capsa coffer, Case. Mod.F. 
has cazsse, Sp. caxa, Pg. caixa: the phonetic his- 
tory of the Eng, word is not clear; the earliest 
known instances have cash; the sense ‘money ’ 
also occurs notably early, seeing that it is not 
in the other langs.] 7 

+1. A chest or box for money; a cash-box, till. 

1598 Frorio, and z6rz Coter. [see above] a Marchants 
cash, or counter. a@ 1617 Winwoop Alemorials 111. 281(T.) 
a0,oco/, are known to be in her cash. 1673 Tempe United 
Prov. ii. (R.) This bank is properly a general cash, where 
every man lodges his mony. az693 Urquiuart Rabelais 
un xli. 342 They had. .emptied their own Cashes and Coffers 
of..Coin, 2734 North Lives 111, 387 He always carried 
a cash on purpose for them [the beggars]. 

+b. A sum of money. Oés. 

1677 YARRANTON Eng. /iiprov. 20 As the Land and Per- 
sonal. Security is at this day, no living man .. can take a 
great Cash into his hands, and pay six in the hundred for 
it, 1707 C, N, Poem on Union 1g A flowing Cash, an 
Universal ‘Trade. x9r5 Burnet Ozu Tite (1766) I. 327 
There was a considerable cash in his hands, partly for the 
pay ofhis men, 3752 Hume £ss. & Treat. (1777) 1. 372 No 
merchant thinks it necessary to keep by him any consider- 
able cash. . ; 

2. Money; in the form of coin, ready money. 
a. Formerly in literary and general use; but now 
only commercial (see b), or consciously used as a 
sort of commercial slang. 

1596 Nasus Saffron Walden 106 He put his hand in his 
pocket but.. not to pluck out anie cash. 1661 NeepHam 
Hist. Eng. Rebeltton 48 For a twelve months cash. 1667 
Mirton P. L. iv. 188. 1686 Burnet 7'rav. ii. (1750) 95 There 
was great store of Cash and many Jewels in the House. 
1724 Swit Drapier’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 1. 55 Very near as 
much as the current cash of the kingdom in those days. 
1727 A. Hamitton New vice. E. Jud. V1, xtv. 149 Bees-wax 
is the current Cash in that Country. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia u. iii. (1783) 187 Where’s the cash? who’s to pay the 
piper? 1788 Prwstiey Lect. Hist, ui. xv. 124 The quantity 
of circulating cash in different nations. 18ro Sir A. Bos- 
wee Edinburgh 1535 Those who have cash, come here to 
spend, 1858 Greener Guunery 231 Let but some individual, 
with the head and the cash, try the experiment. 

b. As a term of banking and commerce, used 
to signify, in its strictest sense, specie; also, less 
strictly, bank-notes which can at once be con- 
verted into specie, and are therefore taken as ‘cash’, 
in opposition to bills or other securities. Also in 
the phrases hard cash, ready cash, cash in hand, 

1599 Sraxs. Hen, V, 1. i120 Nyu. I shall haue my 
Noble? Pst. In cash, most puscly payd. x64: Frauds. Ho. 
Comutons U1. 235 Three hundred Pounds ready Cash. 1696 
Lurtrete Brief Ret. (1857) LV. 100 Ortly bills or notes, and 
not cash. 1758 Scots Mag. Oct. 512/1 He had then but 
little cash in hand. .178z T. Pickertne in Sparks Corr. 
almer, Rev, (1853) UI. 512 These notes are not received 
there as cash, but onlyas pledges. 1827 Par/. Debates 1528 
On and after the rst October next, the Bank will be ready 
to pay cash for their notes of every description, dated prior 
to the xst Jan, 18r7, 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 
(1849) 38 He required hard cash in return for some corn. 
1852 McCuttocu Comm, Dict., Cash, in commerce, means 
the ready money, bills, drafts, bonds, and all immediatel 
negotiable paper in an individual's possession. 1885 AZanch. 
Fxam.ax July 5/2 To pay down the price in ready cash. 

Jig. 1928 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 266 He had the 
most learning in ready cash of any he ever knew. 

+c. Minted coin, current coin. Ods. 

1614 T. Apvams Devil's Bang. 205 ‘Vo buy leaden trash, 
with golden cash. x69: Locke Money Wks. 1727 II, 92 
The current Cash being .. computed... to want fait its 
Standard Weight. — Lower. Interest 93 Clipping had left 
none but light running cash. 1708 Morrevx Rabelais v. 
xv. (1737) 60 A few cropt Pieces of White Cash. 

d. It is also the regular term for, ‘money’ in 
Book-keeping. See cash account in 3. 

16g in Index Royalists (Index Soc.) 18 The said treasurers 
or their clerk ofthe cash. 1875 Poste Gaézs in, § 131 ‘The 
entry of a person as debtor to cash does not constitute an 
obligation, but is evidence of an obligation. : 

@. Phrases. Ozdt of cash, in cash. 

1893 PeeLy £dzv. J (2830) 57 Now the Friar is out of cash 
five nobles, God knows how he shall come into cash again. 
1609 Row.anns Doctor Merric-m. 23 Lf once 1 doe begin 
perceive That out of cash they bee. 1752 W. Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) Sept. 445/2 He was not in cash, and could 
not send the five pounds. xggx_ Smonrerr Alumph. Cl. 
(:8r5) 157 With his credit when he is out of cash, 1848 
‘Tuackenay Srods xxxvi, He bets. freely when he isin cash. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as cash-box, -chést, «remit- 
dance; oash-account (see quot.) ; eash-book, in 
Book-keeping, a book in which is entered a record 
of ‘cash paid and received ; cash-boy, in large 
shops, a boy who carries the money received by 
the salesman from a customer to the cashier, and 
brings back the change; cash-credit (see quot.) ; 
cash-house, a counting-honse; cash-keeper, 
one who has charge of cash, a treasurer, a cashier’; 
cash-payment, payment_in ready money, sfcc. 
the payment of cash for government paper money 
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-or bank-notes; cash-price, the price at which 
an article is sold for ready money ; ’cash-sale, a 
sale for ready money; + cash-weight (sce quot.), 

x852 MeCutrocy Coun, Dict., *Cash account, in book- 
keeping, an account to which nothing but cash is carried on 
the one hand, and from which all the disbursements of the 
concern are drawn on the other... Cas/ accor, in banking, 
is the name given to the account of the advances made’ by 

a banker in Scotland, to an individual who has given 
security for their repayment. 1622 Matynes Auc, Law. 

Merch. 371 To keepe an orderly *Cash Booke of all the 

moneys receiued and payed out. 1875 Poste Gaiits 11. 410 

The Roman account-book, he supposes, was essentially a 

Cash-book. 1864 Sxeat Uhdaud's Poems 85 That on the 
*cash-box watchful sits, 1649 G, Danie. 7yivarch., Heit. 

V, cexeviii, *Cash-catchers is a Trade to ravish Clownes. 

1719 W. Woon Surv. Trade & It [money] must lie dead 

in the *Cash-Chest. 1866 Crump Barking iii. 76 Over- 

drawn accounts, or, as they are sometimes called, **cash- 
credits’. 1879 Biraningh. Weekly Post 8 Feb, 1/4 Thesame 
discount that most tradesmen will gladly allow to a *cash 
customer, 1633 T. ADams Zp. 2 Peter i.1x The oppressor 

doth more hurt sitting silently in his *cash house. 1626 

Raleigh's Ghost in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) ILE. 539 Gondomar 

. chief *cash-keeper for the order of Alcantara. 1705 Van- 

BRUGH Confed.1.1i, Her Cash-Keeper’s out of humour, he 

says he has no money, 1803 Zain. Rev. Il, 102 The statute 

of 1797 for stopping the *cash-payments. 1852 M*Cuttoci 

Taxation 11. xi. 380/1 When the currency recovered its 

value, and cash_ payments were resumed. 28975 Jevoxs 

Money (1878) 35 Iron money could not be used in cash pay- 

ments at the present day. 1866 Crumr Banking vii. 143 

‘The employment of bills in the discharge of debts, whereby 

*cash remittances are avoided. 1750 Beawes Lex Afercat. 

(1752) 874 Genoa has..Cash Weights, for Plate and Coin. 

Cash (kef), 94.2 [ad. (ultimately) Tamil Lésze 
(‘or perhaps some Konkani form of it’), name of 
a small coin, or weight of money :—Skr. 4arsha 
‘a weight of silver or gold equal to .4, of a tulad’ 
(Williams) ; Singhalese £@sé coin. ‘The early Por- 
tuguese writers represented the native word by 
cas, casse, caxa, the Fr. by cas, the Eng. by cass: 
the existing Pg. caixa and Eng. cash are due to 
a natural confusion with Casu sb.1 From an early 
date the Portuguese applied catxa (probably on 
the same analogy) to the small money of other 
foreign nations, such as that of the Malay Islands, 
and especially the Chinese, which was also natu- 
rally made into cash in English. (Yule.)] 

A name applied by Europeans to various coins 
of low value in the East Indies and China: esp, 

a. The basis of the monetary system which 
prevailed in Southern India up to 1818; in this 
system 80 cash = 1 fanam, 42 fanams =1 star 
pagoda (about 7s. 8¢.). 

. The Chinese /e and ¢sées, coins made of an 
alloy of Seppe: and lead, with a square hole in 
the centre whereby they are strung on cords; of 
these 1000 made a tael or liang. 

1498 tr. Linschoten’s Voy. 34 (¥.) Certaine copper mynt 
called Caixa..in the middle whereof isa hole to hang it 
onastring, 2699 Damprer Voy. II. 1. iv.72 A fine Coat, or 
about xooo Cash, as ’tis called, which is a summ about the 
value ofa Dollar, /é¢d. vii. 131 The Moncy-changers..here 
[Achin], as at Tonquin..sit in the markets..with leaden 
Money called Cash, which is a name that is generally given 
to small money in all these Countreys: but the Cash here 
is,.Lead, or Block Tin. 2727 A. Hamttron New Acc. E. 
Jud. Il, xli, 109 At Atcheen they have a small Coin of 
Leaden Money called Cash. 

Q@, 171x Lockyer Trade in India8 (Y.) Doodos and Cash 
are Copper Coins. 1738 Profag. Gospel in East 11. 52{¥.) 
Cass, a very small coin; eighty whereof make one Fano. 
1966 J. H. Grosz Voy, EZ. Ind. 1, 282 (Y.) 80 casches make 
a fanam or 3d. sterling, 1790 Corxwatuis Let. to E. F. 
Holland (Y.,), I think that every Cash .. of that ill-judged 
saving may cost. the Coney a_crore of rupces. a 
Mater 7ravancore 109 The smallest coin in use is the 

copper Kasu, called by Europeans ‘cash’, equal in valuc to 

one nineteenth of a penny. . 

b. x950 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 793 The Caches (a 
Copper Money) of Hainam and Canton. 177: J. R. Forster 
tr. Osbeck's Voy. 1. 262 Kas, which the Chinese call Lai, is 
the only current coin which is struck in China. 1779 For- 
rust Voy. N. Guinea 280 The China cash at Magindano .. 
have holes as in China. 1875 Jevons JJoney (1878) 58 The 
Chinese cash are welt known to be round disks of a kind of 
brass, with a square hole in the centre. 

+ Cash, 56.3 Obs. rave. [f. Casu vl] A 
dismissal or disbanding of troops. 

2627 Monyson Jéin. u. ut. i. 241 His Company of foote, 
reduced lately in a general cash to r50. - 

+Cash, v.1 Obs. [var. of Cass v.] trans. To 
disband, dismiss, ‘etc, = CASHIER 1. ; 

1864 GoLpinc Justine (1570) 63 He cashed, the old soul- 
diers, and supplied their roumes with yong beginners. x598 
Barret Theor, Warres t.i. 20 If the Companie be dissolued 
or casht. réor R. Jonxson Aiuyd. § Conenriw. (1603) 177 
The cashed soldier is ever ready to follow any faction. 1632 
Le Grays Vellefs 202 That both Cassar and Pompey should 
cast [corrected in Errata to ‘cash'] of their armies. x89 
Lond, Encycl. V. 214 Cash or Cashier..is now mostly used 
to express the breaking of an officer. * Fa Fi 

Cash (ke), v2 [f Casn sb] zrans. To give 
or obtain the cash for (a note, cheque, draft, money 
order, etc.);:to convert info cash. - ° " 

x8rz Moore Let, ¥. Corry 4 Nov., Get_two bills :upon 
Power in Dublin cashed for me. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Berkeley theB.1,i, 14 Anybody in London whom she could 
ask to get it cashed forher, 1863 Fawcerr 7el, Ecou. m1, 


CASHIER. 


ix, (1876) 425 D.-gets his bill cashed by taking it to a dis- 
count-house in France. JZed. Will you cash me a cheque 
for a few pounds? 


Cashee: see Cassta 2, 

|\Cashel (kcershél). Jrish Antig. = Trish 
caiseal bulwark, wall, prob. ad. L. castel/-cem fort- 
let.] (See quot.) 

1845 Perris £ecl. Archit. Irct. 42x All separate edifices, 
surrounded by a cashel, or circular wall. 1885 Sroxes in 
Contemp, Rev. May 742 In Ireland alone does he find in the 
West cashels such as he finds in Egypt. A cashel is a 
strong fence or ring-wall enclosing a group of churches with 
their annexed monastic buildings, eg. at Glendalough. 

Casher, var. of Cosurr (77shk Hist.). 

+ Cashet. Sc. Ods. Also casset. [a. F. cachet 
seal.] Avseal; = CacHeEr, : 

1609 Sc. Acts 20 Fas. VI, xiv, Past his Heighnes Cashet, 
Register and ordinare seales. « 1662 R. Bai Lie Lett. (1775) 
1. 364 (Jam.) Lanerk had sent letters under the cashet to 
many noblemen. 1906 Act 6 Anne xi, Art. xxiv, The privy 
seal signet, casset signet of the Justictary Court, ete. 

Cashew (kif). Also 8 casheu, 9 cashoe, 
caju ;‘also Acasou, q.v. [ad. F. acajou, ad. Bra- 
zilian acajoba (Littré).] 

1. Cashew-tree, 4 large tree (Anacardium occi- 
dentale) cultivated in the West Indies and other 
tropical countries, bearing a kidney-shaped fruit 
(cashew-nut) placed on the end of a thickened 
fleshy pear-shaped receptacle (cashew-apple), popu- 
larly taken for the ¢ fruit’. 

The shell of the nut consists of three layers, of which the 
middle one contains an extremely acrid black oi!, which is 
rendered harmless by roasting the nuts before eating. ‘The 
oil is sometimes used in India to protect floors from the 
attacks of white ants, The receptacle has an acid flavour. 

1703 Damesen Vay. W11. New Holland 68 The Cashew is 
a Fruit as big as a Pippin, pretty long, and bigger near the 
Stemb than at che other end. . The Seed of this Fruit grows 
at the end of it; ‘tis ofan Olive Colour shaped like a Bean. 
1756 P. Browne Fastaica 226 The Cashew Tree .. The al- 
mond or kernel is of a delicate taste. 1796 Stepman Suri- 
nam IL. xxii.139 The real acajow or cashew nuts, x852 F. 
A. Nears Resid, Stant xii. 194 The cashoe-nut and apple. 
1865 Lereny in Circ, Sc. 1. 106/1 Caju apple oil, : 

2. Cashew-bird, the name given in the West 
Indies to an insessorial bird, Tanagra séna. 

1852 Tu. Ross tr. Hznboldt's Trav. 11. xviii. 172 The 
curassaosand cashew-birds. .going down several times a-day 
to the river to allay their thirst. 

Cashiclaws, misreading of CascH1ELAWs. 

Cashier (kXfie'2), 56. Also 7 cassier, casheer, 
-ire. [ad. I’. cadsszex treasurer (Cotgr.); in Du. 
casstey: see CASH and -IER.] One who has charge 
of the cash of a bank or mercantile firm, paying and 
receiving money, and keeping the cash account. 

3596 Nasuz Soften Walden 97 ‘The Cashiers or Prouidi- 
tores for lame Souldiours. xg98 B. Joxson Ev. Alan in 
Hum. ui, I haue made him my Cashier, And giu'n him, 
who had none, asurname, Cash. 2617 Morysown /¢i, ut. u. 
iv. 95 They tooke young youths of that Nation (the Dutch} 
to be their Cassiers, 1705 Vannrucit Confed. t. ii, Go to 
my Cashier, let him give you six and fifty pound. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xxiti. (L.) To accept the place of 
cashier of the excise. 7 

+b. A moncy-dealer. Obs. 

1643 T. Viotet Declar. Bullion 9 Many Gold-smniths 
and Casheers of London, a 1687 Perry Jol, elrith, ix, (1691) 
1x0 It was observed by the general consent of Cashiers. 

Hence Cashie'rship. 

1884 Graphic 25 Oct. 422/2. : 

Cashier (kiftox1),v. Forms: 6 casseir, 6-7 
casseer(e, casheer(e, cashiere, 7 cassir, -ier(c, 
-ere, caszier, casier, cachier, cashieere, cash- 
er(e, 7-8 cashire, casheir(o, 6- cashier. [16th c. 
a. Flem. or Du. casser-e2, in same sense: Kilian 
has dasseren de krieghslieden, exauctorare milites, 
to disband soldiers, and dasseren cen testament, 
rescindere testamentum, to rescind a will; cf Ger. 
kassiren ; and, for the sense, Cass vu, Casi v1 

Fr. verbs adopted in Du, and Ger. frequently retain the 
inf, -cr, «ir, as part of the stem, but few of these have been 
adopted inEng. Cashier poeenly. dates to the campaign 
in the Netherlandsof1585. The instance pucted by te ard. 
son from Strype £ced. Alem, UU, «i fp. HE. of 1549 has no 
existence: see Cass a.) ; : ‘ 

1. ¢zvans. To dismiss from service or fellowship. 

+a. 442. To discharge, break up, disband 
(troops). 9 tape . 

1598 Haxtuyt Voy, I. 63 Our men musdnot +» depart and 
casseir their bandes, or separate themselues asunder. 2580 
Nort Plutarch 923 He could not abide very fat men, but 
cashiered a whole band of them for that cause onely. x60 
E. Grinsrone Hist. Siege Ostend 188 He hath casziered and 
dismissed about 600 men, %6ag Cuas. I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
1. 319 LII. 2x To casicr my Monsers, 3697 Porter elutiq. 
Greece ut. V. (1715) 53 Power to cashire any of the Common 


“Soldiers. 1734 tr. Rollin's Ane, Hist, (1827) VI. xv. § 17. 29 


He returns suddenly into his tent, cashiers his old gard. 
b. generally. Obs. (exc. as in 2 b). 

x592 Greens Groaisw. IVit 28 Hee was casscerde by La- 
milia that had coosened him of all. 1610 Hiéstrio-m. iii. 85 
All the Lords have now cashierd their traines. 1640 G. 
Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 472 Those points. .which.. 

nite casseere them from the communion and fellowship of 
the faithful. 1649 Mitton £¢kox. iv. (Bohn) 331 By him 
nicknamed and cashiered for a mongrel parliament. 1716 
Avnison Freeholder No. 11 (1751) 65 The Ladies .. have 
already cashiered several of their Followers. - 1791 Cowrtn 
Odyss. x1x, 405 That man shall be cashiered Hence instant. 


CASHIERER. 


2. To dismiss from a position of command or 
authority; to depose. (In the army and navy 
involving disgrace and permanent exclusion from 
the service.) a. Aféd. : 

1599 Sanpys Luvopa Spec. (1632) 131 The Pope.. it is 
thought will cashiere some worthy authours who..holde 
ranke among them, x604 Suaxs. O7/. 11, ili. 381. 1624 Hey- 
woop Gunazk. 1x. 442 The King .. not onely cashiered them 
from their commaunds, but banished them his kingdome. 
1763 Act 4 Geo. [1f, ii. §22 Such Military Officer shall .. 
be deemed and taken to be ipso facto cashired. 2830 E, 
Camppett Dicé. ALi. Sc. Cashiered, when an Officer is 
ordered by His Majesty, or sentenced by a Court-Martial, 
to be dismissed the Service, he is said to be cashiered, 1879 
Seouin Black lor, xiii. oon AU the officers who took part in 
the capitulation, were cashiered or otherwise punished. 

b. transf. and fe. 

x609 C. ButLer Fez. AZon, (1634) 3 But if they [bees] have 
many Princes, as when two fly away with one swarm.. 
they will not be quiet till one of them be cassiered. @ 1639 
W. Wuatetey Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 227 When pride 1s 
thus cashiered by the entering in of true humiliation, there 
it nolonger raigneth. c1640 in Sc. Pasguils (1868) 126 That 
Lad who late rewl'd all, Now cashier’d goes, most like to 
catch a fall. x6s0 A, Afscuam] Reply Sanderson 13 Vf he 
had a King to day, he would go nneer to cachier him to 
morrow. 1789 BeLsnam Zss. I]. xl. 503 The people have a 
right to cashier their Governors for misconduct. 1793 Lv. 
Snerrisib in Corr. Ld. Auckland (1861) 11. 496 When a 
majority of the people thought another kind of Government 
preferable they undoubtedly had a right to cashier the 
King, 1839 Sy. Snr Let, Singleton Wks, 1859 11, 267/2 
You are cashiered and confiscated before you can look about 


+4. To make void, annul, do away with. Ods. 

xgg6 Ht. Crarnam Briefe Bidle 1. 58 They see the sid 
ground of all their hope, cashierde, & quasht. x60: F’, 
Gopwin Bs. Zug. 174 As for the election .. he caused the 
same to be cassired and made void. 1650 Baxter Saints’ 
A. iw. xti. (1662) 772 This Argument would certainly cashier 
all Spiritual obedience. 

_ 5, To deprive of (rare.) 

1668 Crip Disc, Jvade (1694) Pref. 26 How it comes to 
pass that the Dutch low interest has not cashiered us of 
these trades. 1835 I. Tavtor Sfir. Despat. wv. 156 To 
cashier the ministers of religion of all dignity and power. 

{I ‘In the slang of Bardolph it seems to mean: 
to ease a person of his cash’ (Schmidt). 

1598 Suaxs. Aferry IW. 1. i, 184, I say the Gentleman... 
being fap, sir, was (as they say) casheerd. 

Hence Cashie‘red 4 2. a., Cashie'ring wb/. sb. 

£1605 Rowiey Birth Merl, wt. v. 325 Hath re-united all 
his cashier'd troops. 2628 Earte Microcosut., Flatterer 68 
Makes him doubt his casheering, 1633 T. Srarrorp Pac. 
£7i6, xxi. (3821) 214 The cashiering of five hundred Foot. 
1634 Heywoop Mayden-head lost .i. Wks, 1874 1V. 105 He 
retarn’d me home A hierd Captaine. 1826 Miss Mir- 
Forp Pillage Ser. 11. (1863) 326 From the first cashiering of 
my blue ribands. 1844 Disrazii Coningsby vi. viii. 248 The 
cause of fallen dynasties and a cashiered nobility. 

Cashierer (kafievrex). [f prec. vb. +-xn1.] 
One who cashiers or dismisses from office. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 98 The heroic band of cashierers of 
monarchs, 1807 #2, Rev. V. 186 The cashierers of their 


nasties, ey. 

, Cashierment (kifioamént). [f Case v. 
+-nENT.] The action of cashiering; dismissal. 
1656 Ducarp Gate Lat, Uul. § 766 By the cashierment of 

the son, 1868 CaRtyLe Jredh. ‘e xxi. vii. 145 Friedrich .. 


continued his salutary cashierment of the wigged Geatle- 
ea? . 


me 

Cashless (ke'flés), a. [f. CasH 50.1 + -LEss.] 
Without cash, penniless, impecunious. 

x858 Cartyte Jredh, Ge, II, 1x, iv. 432 Friedrich .. being 
totally cashless. 1874 Masson Chatterton 1, ii. 28 Drawn 
up by Chatterton in a cashless moment. i 

+Cashmarrie. Sc. Obs. fad. ¥. chasse-marée 
a rippier (Cotgr.), £. chasser to’ drive in “haste 
(in ONF, cacher) + marée tide, fresh fish.] A rip- 
pier; one who brings fish from the sea-coast to 
market in the inland country. (Jamieson.) “ 

ar6od Leg. Bd. St. Andrews in Se. Poems 16th C. (80x) 


328 (Jam,) Lykacourtofauld cashmaries Or cadyers coming 
to ane fhir. . 


Cashmere (kiefmiez, kefmioz). Also cash-. 


meer, cachemire, -mere. [Cashsitere or Kash- 
mir, name of a kingdom in the Western’ Hima- 
layas, used attrib. aa re 
a. More fully Cashweere shawl: A costly shawl 
made of fine soft wool obtained from the Cashmere 
goat and the wild goat of Tibet. b, The mate- 
tial of which Cashmere shawls are made. c. Also 
applied to a woollen fabric made in France and 
England in imitation of the trae cashmere. - __ 
1822 J. W. Croxer Diary x1 Jan., She .. and Lady Eliz. 
. were dressed in rich cashmeres .. the wide borders of: the 


shawls making the flounce of the gown. 3827 Lytrow - 


- ends or ‘ heads’ ;“a barrel, 


149 


Pelham (L.) If you can bring me a Cachemire shawl .. 
Perhaps you could get my old friend Madame de —— to 
choose the Cachemire. 22845 Hoop Desert-Sorr ii, In 
yellow folds voluminous she woreherlong cachemere. 1860 
Emerson Cond, Life i. Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 32x You may as 
well ask a loom which weaves huckaback, why it does not 
make cashmere, 1884 Healt Exkid. Catai, 35/1 Kashmir 
(a. substitute for flannel). 

Cashmerette (kex{mitet). [f prec. +-zrre.] 
A fabric made in imitation of cashmere, with a 
soft and glossy surface, for ladies’ dresses. 

2886 York Herald 10 Aug. 3/2 All-Wool French Cash- 
merettes. 

Cashou, cashu, obs. ff. CacHou. 

Scene: Gaz. No. 1800/4 The best Spanish Lozenges 
and shu, to be eaten. r7x0 SreeLe Tatler No. 245 P 2 
Cashu and Carraway Comfits. 

Casible, Casica, obs. ff. CaszaBLE, Cacique. 

Casimire, -inet, var. CasstMERE, CASSINETTE. 

Casing, sb. orth. dial. Usually in pl. ; also 6 
casen, 9 cazzan, cassons, cazzons. (See quots.) 

1536 Promp. Parv. (W. de W.), Casen (499 casard, netes 
donge], dosetum. 1669 Wortwce Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 
Casings or Cowblakes, Cow-dung dryed and used for fewel 
as it is in many places where other fewel is scarce. 1734 
D. Warertanp Scripture Vind. iti.94 (T.) Dried casings, to 
bake his bread with. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. IT. 105 
Stackin’ peats and cassons aback o’ th’ laithe. 1895 Rouin- 
son Whitby Gloss., Cazzons, cattle-dung. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Cazzan, a dried cow's dung, formerly used for fuel. 

Casing (késin), vd/. sd. [f. Casu v.2 + -INe1.] 

1. The action of the verb to Case. 

2575 Curuerv, Venerie 239 Turne his skinne over his eares 
all alongst the hodic. . this is called casing. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong, (1876) HU. viii. 249 By skilful reproduction of 
earlier forms or by no skilful casing of an earlier shell. 

2. concr. Something that encases. 

2839 R. S, Rosinson Naut. Steam Eng. 49 The valve is 
enclosed in a valve casing of cast iron. 1856 Kane Avcé. 


| £xfl. IL. vi. 70 Allow the winds to break up its iron casing 


(of ice). 1867 F. Francis Azgling vi. (1880) 195 The fly 
throws off yet another complete casing. 
b. Buihiing. (cf. Case v2 2 2.) 

x79t Smeaton Ldystoue L. §47 We must suppose that 
the outside casing had been then from the rock. 
©3854 STANLEY Sinai § Pad. i. (1858) 99." ells. .deeply built 
with marble casings round their mou: 

a, in various technical uses (see quots.). 

1874 Kuigut Dict, Adech., Casing (Afetal-working), the 
middle wall ofa blast-furnace .. (Shipbuilding.) The cylin- 
drical curb around a steamboat funnel, protecting the deck 
from the heat .. (Béasting.) A wooden tunnel for powder 
hose in blasting, 1881 Rayaonp Mzuing Gloss., Casing 
(Cormeat x, A partition or brattice, made of casing-plank, 
na shaft. (Pacific slope) Casings are zones of material 
altered by vein-action, and lying between the unaltered 
country rock and the vein. 

Casing, 7/2 a. [f. as prec. + -InG2.] That 
encases or incloses. 


. r605 Suas, JZacd. 11, iv, a3 As broad, and generall as the 


casing ayre. x812 S, Rocers Cofumbus vi. 44 High-hung 
in forests to the casing snows. , 

Casino (kas?‘no’. [a. It. casino small house, 
dim. of casa house :—L. casa cottage.] 

| L. A pleasure-house, a summer-house (in Italy). 

1831 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix, 375 An old ac- 
quaintance of many standing, who possesses a casino 
in a delightful situation out of the town, 1832 G. Downzs 
Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 372 It is separated from the sea 
only y a casino of the king’s. 3 ; 

2. A public room used for social meetings; a 
club-house ; ¢52. 2 public music or dancing saloon, 

x989 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 1. 160 The nightly ren- 
dezvous, the coffee-house, and casino. 1838 Murray's 
are Cees staal the principal German towns, 
Societies corresponding nearly with a London club, and 
known by such names as the ino, Museum, Harmonie, 
or the like, are to be found. 1848 THacksray Van. Fair 
(L.) That kind of company ., which nightly fills casinos 
and dancing rooms. 3870 Swinburne Zs. § Stud, (1875) 
94. This poor hireling of the streets and casinos. 

3. ‘A game of cards: see Cassino. 

+ Cacsitive, a. Obs. rare~'. Having casese 

x62 Urqunart Fewel Wks. (1834) 201 Each casitive or 
personal part of speech is endued with all the numbers. 

Cask (kask), sb. Also 6-7 caske. [app. a. F. 
casque masc. ‘the head-peece tearmed a caske’ 
(Cotgr.), ad. Sp. casco ‘a, caske or burganet, also 
a head, a pate, a skonce, an earthen pot, sheard 
or galley cup’ (Minsheu), which Diez thinks de- 
rived from cascav to break into pieces, with the 
original sense of ‘something broken, sherd’. The 
meaning ‘head-piece, burgonet’ coincides with 
sense 4 (in later times also spelt casgue, as in 
French); but sense 1 appears- only in Eng,, and 
its origin is not cledr. Cf. also CasKET.] 

1. The general term for a wooden vessel of a 
cylindrical form, usually bulging in the middie, 
and of greater length than breadth, formed of 
curved staves bound together by hoops, with flat 
Cf. BARREL sd. 1. ai 

[1526-56 cited in Rogers Agric. & Prices III. 167/z. 6 
1548 at from Procl. Edw. VI, in Strype Zecé. Men. tit foal 
1587 Totted?’s Adisc. (Arb.)153 New wine will search to finde 
avent, Although thecaske be neuer so strong. , 1633 rT AMES 
Voy- 80 With our Caske to Buoy her off. 1660S. Fier 
Rusticks Alarin Wks. (1697) 583 Empty Casks, that ever 
sound the loudest among their shallow Waters. x708 J. 
Putirs Cider u. (R.) Entertained With foreign vintage from 


OASKET, 


his cider cask. 3816 J. Sautn Panoram Sc. & Art I. 824 
This cask must have a bung about an inch and a half from 
the bottom. 1833 Sin H. Douctas Mil, Bridges 246 Let the 
bung diameter of a cask be 34 inches, its head diameter 27 
inches, and its length soinches. — 

tb. collect. Casks collectively ; ‘the commodity 
or provision of casks’ (J.). Ods. 

1598 Haktuyr Vay, I, 300 (R.) Because we be not sure 
what timber they shall find there to make caske, we have 
laden in these ships 140 tunnes sap caske, that is 94 
tunnes shaken caske, and 46 tunnes whole. 1695 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3109/3 Having thrown over-board her Boat, Guns, and 
several Cask. 1745 P. Tuomas Grud. Anson's Voy. 28 
We righted her by shifting some of our full Cask and Iron 

allast. 

c. A cask and its contents; hence as a measure 
of capacity, varying according to place, time, and 
commodity. 

1727-51 CHambers Cyd, s.v., A cask of almonds is about 
three hundred weight. 1740 Sonervitte Hodbinal 1. (1749) 
117 To broach his mellow Cask. ryg2 Hume Zss.& Treat, 
(1777) I. 228 Negroes .. sell .. their wives and mistresses, 
fora cask of brandy. 1863 Morton Cyt. Agric.(E. D. §.) 
Cask of cider, usually 110 gallons. 1887 Whitaker's Al- 
manack 408 In 1885 British Guiana exported of molasses 
10,349 casks. 

- fig. 

1598 E. Gicrin Shéa/, (1878) 45 Philosophy Hauing so well 
fore-season’d thy minds pea %e hy Distracted Emp, 
1v, iii. in Bullen ©. Pé (2884) III. 237 A verye windye caske 
of emptynes, 1857 HEAVYSEGE Said (1869) 216 Ye binding 
hoops that bind the cask o' the soul, 

+3. a. = Casxur. b. Case, shell. Ods. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen, VJ, ut. ii. 409 A Jewell lockt into the 
wofullst Caske That ever did containe 2 thing of worth, 
1646 R. Baittin Anabapi, (1647) 150 Not denying the shell 
and the cask to them who enjoy the kirnell and the pearl. 
1647 Warp Simp. Cod/er 28 Continually putting up English- 
women into Out-landish caskes [= garments]. 2659 FuLter 
Pisgah. iv. 10 Wax, the cask of honey. 1727 A, Hamitton 
New Acc. £. {nd 1. xxiv. 296 The Fibres of the Cask that 
environs the Nut. 

+4. A head-piece or helmet: = Casquz, Obs. 

1580 Sipxey Arcadia nn. 325 A strong caske .. with which 
he covered his head. 1598 Barret Thcor. Warres v. ii. 142 
A strong cask with his open visier. 1606 SHaks. 7”. § Cr. 
v. ii, 169. @1649 Drunm. or Hawtn. Hist, Fas. Wks, 
(1711) 105 Their casks, corslets, and vantbraces, 1696 [see 
Casque}. 1976 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. (1870) 4 ‘The infantry 
should have casks and cuirasses made of strong leather. 

+b. as a type of military life or authority. 

x607 Suaxs, Cor, ty. vii. 43 Nature. not moouing From th’ 
Caske to th’ Cushion. , : 

5. attréb. and Contd., ascash-meaker ; cash-like adj. 

1598 E. Givin Skiad, (1878) 64 Empty caske like minds, 
3856 Kane Arct. Expl. I, xvii. 209 Old cask-staves, 1886 
Pall Mall G, 21 Sept, 2/1 The ordinary cask butter from 
Cork market. . 

Cask (kask),v.1 vans. [f. prec.] To put into 
a cask (or obs, a casket, box). 

1s6z Act 5 Eliz. v. §6 Any Herring, being not sufficiently 
salted, packed and casked, xg96 Nase apie Walden 
Wks, (Grosart) III. 204 Doctor Perne is caskt vp in lead, 
and cannot arise to plead for himselfe. 1749 Wealth Cr. 
Britain 55 They are ..casking .. the fish. 1879 Barinc- 
Goutp Germany 11, 86 Casking this costly drink for men. 

Hence Casked Jf/. a. Casking vb/. sb. (also 
casks collectively ; in 2/. wines in casks.) 

1624 Cart. Surtu Virginia ut, xi, 86 Searching our casked 
corne. 1991 Smeaton Edystone L. § 206 What quantity of 
casking would hold a given quantity of burnt lime was a 
matter untried, ; 

Cask, v.2 Obs. rare". [? ad. Sp. cascar.] 
? To crack, break in pieces. 

3600 Weakest to the Wall (1618) (N.) This hand Now 
ars the palsie, caske the bever Of my proud foe, 

Caskable, obs. form of CASCABEE, 

Oaskade, obs. form of CascaDE. 

+Gaskanet. Ots. Also cascanet, -kenet, 
-kinet, casknet. [Made up by some confusion of 
casket and carkanet, carcanet: perh. orig. a mis- 
print for the latter, mistaken for a genuine word.] 

A word common in the 17th c, which some 
appear to have identified with CaRCANET, others 
to have used in the sense CasKET. ar. 

1607 Lingua in Hazl. Dodstey IX. 426 Such stir with 
sticks and combs, cascanets, dressings. necklaces, carcanets, 
rebatoes. 162r Burton Anat. Avel. 11. ii. 1v. i. (1652) 520 A 
chain of Pearl, a cascanet of Jewels. 1623 WensTer 
Devils Law Case 1. ii, Reach me the caskanet. 1638 Lane. 
Wills (186x) IT. 200 A caskenett w'k red stones init. 264x 
W. Cartwricut Siege u. vi, The sea yields pearls unto thy 
Caskinet. ¢ 1645 Howett Lett. (1650) II. 108 Wheras you 
please to call it the cabinet that holds the jewell of our 
times, you may rather term it 2 wicker casknet that keeps 
a jet ring. x6g¢ — Venice 134 Onely women might weare 
a small Casknet about their necks. 1693 W. Frexe Sed. 
Ess, xxxii, 198 The Diamond that is true Brilliant ., needs 
nothing of the Golden Caskanett, to set it off, or adorn it, 

Casket (kavskét), 56.1 Also 6 caskytt, 7 cas- 
cate, 9 easquet. [Of uncertain etymology: the 
form suggests a dim. of Cask; but cashed in fact 
occurs earlier than cask, and is without precedent 
as to meaning in Fr. or other lang. 

FB. casguet is quoted by Littré only of 16th-c. in sense 
"light helmet’, which is also the sense of Sp. casgnete. 
Skeat conjectures that casket may have been corrupted from 
Fr, cassette ‘small casket, chest, cabinet’ etc., dim. of casse 
box, chest, Cass; this would give the sense, but evidence 

-of, or analogy for, the corruption is wanting. Moreover 
Littré has F, casseé¢e only from r6the., when it may have 


CASKET. 


been adopted from It. cassette: there is no trace of it in 
Eng. in rsth or 16the.] - 23 aa 4p 

. A small box or chest for jewels, letters, or 
other‘ things of: value, itself often of valuable 
material and richly ornamented, a ae 
3467 in Enig. Gilds (2870) 379 The same quiayer to be put 
in a boxe called a Casket. 1478 J. PaSton Letz. 670 Ill: 7 
Syche.othyr wryghtynges and stuff as was in my kaskét. 
1530 Pauscr. 203/1 Casket or hamper, escrayz. -1570 in 
Arnot Hist, Edinburgh 30 The-confident of the Earl of 
Bothwell .. delivered to the ‘Earls servant his Casket of 
letters. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V.u. vii, 18, 17172 Pore Rage 
Lock. 133 This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 1876 
Humvurey Coin Coll, Man. i. 6 A richly carved casket of 
ivory, E 
+b. Money-box or ‘chest’ (? pseudo-a7ch). 
2832 L, Hoxr Sir R. sadn ag 357 An order on the 
a gk Poa for a thousand pounds, 

» Jig 

3508 Saas: Fokn v. i. 40 They found him dead .. An 
empty Casket, where the Iewell of life..was rob’d and tane 
away. 1669 Strurmy Mariner's Mag. Aiijb, Ransack this 
Caseate (therefore) where you'l find Plenty of Jewels to 
adorn the Mind. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude v. (1830) 113 A 
volume... Poor earthly Casket of immortal verse. 182z 
Hazuirt Zaéé-2, 11. x. 223, I untock the casket of memory. 

b. Sometimes used as the title of a selection of 
musical or literary ‘gems’. 

28g0 (¢it/e) Casket_of Modern and Popular Songs. 1871 
(tétZe) Casquet of Gems for the Pianoforte. 1877 (¢itd:) 
Casquet of Literature, 

8. A coffin. U.S. 

1870 Corresp, in New York, In America a coffin is called 
acasket. 1881 Times 24 Sept. 6 (New York Corresp.) Here 
the casket will be placed on the train for Cleveland. 1885 
— 6 Aug. 5 Members.. mounted guard and stood around 
the casket in the funeral coach. 

Casket, 54.2, obs. form of CASQuET, a helmet. 

Casket, sd.3, another form of GAskET. 

Ca‘sket, v. [f. Casxersé.1] trans, To enclose 
or put up ina casket. Hence Ca‘sketed Jp/. a. 

r6or Suans, ldé’s Weld u. v. 26, I have writ my letters, 
casketted my treasure. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Lu post.82 The 
Priests themselves doe full evontly Casket up as homelie 
& brayed wares as these. 1636 Hevwoop Challenge v. i. 
Wks, 1874 V. % This Mirrour, which Ile casket, As my best 
jewell, 2822 W. Invinc Braceb, Hadl(1845) 32 The beauties 
casketed like gems within these walls, 

Cagle, var. of CasuLr (bs., chasuble. 

Casque (kask). [a. F. casgue, ad. Sp. casco in 
same sense: see Cask s6.] 

1. A piece ofarmour to cover the head ; a helmet. 
A term applied very loosely to all kinds of mili- 
tary head-pieces, and now only historical, poetical, 
or foreign. Formerly written Cask. 

1580-1649 [see Cask $6.4]. 2696 Puitues, Casgue,a helmet. 
1714 Gav Trivia mt. 363 The fireman sweats beneath his 
crooked arms, A leathern casque his vent'rous head defends. 
199: Cowrer Jliad im. 37 hey shook them in a brazen 
casque. x842 Tunnyson Galahad 1 My good blade carves 
the casques of men. 7 Daily News 24 Dec. 5/4 The 
mitre-like casques of the Pauloff Guard regiment, 

2. transf, &. Bot. The upper lip of the corolla of 
certain Labiaiz; also the upper division of the 
perigone of orchids. b. Zoo/. A helmet-like strac- 
ture, as in the cassowary, the toucans. 

1790 R. Beanp in Aled, Conunun. Il. 456 A very small 
part of the bony casque. 1794 Martyn Kousseau's Bot. iv. 
43 The casque or upper lip arched in order to cover the rest 
of the flower. 189: Darwin Desc. Jfan II. xiii. 72 In Bue 
ceros corrugatus, the whole beak and immense casque are 
coloured more conspicuously in the male. 

+3. A ae 

1753 CuamBers Cyel, Supp., Casgue, in natural history, a 
name given toa kind of murex, called the helmet-sheil. : 

Casqued, Af/. a. [f. prec. + -ED*.] Having 
a casque on. . : 5 

18x6 Scorr Axtiz. vi, Clothed in a dragoon’s dress, belted 


and casqued. 

Casquet (ka'skét, kaske). Also 7 casket. [a. 
F. casquet, dim..of casyte: see Casque, Cask 
sb.) A light and open helmet or casque. 

“ x6zx Corer., Casgite, the head-peece -tedirmed a caske, or 
casket, Casgiet, the same or, a little one. 1649 Loves 
Lace Poenrs (1659) 89 He tocke A Sword and Casket. © 186: 
Burton Scot Adr. I. ii. 85 A spread eagle argent, membere: 
and beaked, poised on a casquet of the same, 

,, Casquet, var. of Casket, a box. 

Casquetel (kaskéte'l). [£ Casquer + dim. suff. 
-EL. App. not in Fr.) ‘A small open helmet of 
a light kind,. without: beaver or visor, having a 
projecting umbril, and flexible plates to cover the 
neck behind’ (Fairholt). 

1795 Soutney Yoar of Are 1x. 230 With a light and un- 
plumed casquetel She helm’d her head. 1834" Peanensé 
Brit. Costume 195 Casquetels or steel caps. -are seen in the 
illuminations of this reign (Hen. Vi}... - . ; 

|| Casquette (kaske't).. [Fr.; fem. of casguet 
dim. of .casgre .Casque,] .A head-dress resem- 
bling acasque.. 1°) -. 3, . Prk 

1840 L. S. Costetto Swat. amongst Bocages 11. 206 His 
long tresses, were confined by'an eastern-looking casquette. 

Caas sd., short for Cassino, q.v... : 

-tCass, a. Obs. [ad. L. cassus empty, void, 
vain. Cf. Cass v, . The-word in_quot.'1549 ma 
be meant for F. cass¢s.]_ a. Dismissed, cashlered. 
b. Void, ‘null. .. . : : : 
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1849 Lo, Prot. Somerser_ to’ Sir P. Hoby 24 Aug. (cf. 

trype Zceé, Mew. 1. App. EE.), The Ruffensamong them 
and Souldyeres Cases wh. be the chefe doeres.- 2165x Cat- 
perwoon Hist. Kirk\1843) 11.228 The sentence pronounced 
by the said Bishop of against the said James, in po:na 
contumaciz, to be casse and null. Seo Soe ore 
-+Cass, v. Obs. exc..Se. [a. F. casser to break, 
annul, cashier, the form of which can be derived 
only from L. geassére to dash or break in pieces, 
which appears also to have in later times an- 
nexed the senses of L, cassére to bring to nought, 
annul, f. cesses empty; void, ‘vain, The latter 
would have given, in F., chasser., Also in form 
Casit; see Quasu, and cf, CasHIER, also Cast v.] 

1, To make void, annul, quash. (Now chiefly in 
Se. Law.) 

1460 CarGrave Chron. 153 Whan this eleccion came to the 
Pope, he cassed it. 1309-10 det 1 Hen, VIII, xix. Preamb., 
His lettres patentes .. cassed and made voyde. xg59-66 
Hist. Estate Scot. in Misc. Wodrow Soc, (1844) 57 That 
court wes cast. 1609 Skene Xeg, Alay. 57 That brieve is 
nulle, and_may be cassen. °x687 Royal Proclam. 12 Feb. 
in Loud. Gaz. No. eae NG ». Do therefore, with Advice 
and Consent aforesaid, , Annul and Dischargeall Oaths 
whatsoever, ¢2x700 in Se. Pasguits (2868) 185 Young Stairs 
+. the King entic'd To cass the laws, 18st Orig. Paroch. 
Scot, 1. 333 Pope Benedict XIII... had cassed and annulled 
all annexations of churches. | : : 

2. To discharge, dismiss ; disband, cashier. 

{In this sense the pa. pple. cassed was completely confused 
with cast from U. 27.) 

1550 [see Cassinc below]. 1601 R. Jounson Kingd. & 
Conti. 200 When he casseth any gouernor of his prouince. 
@16%6 Beaum. & Fr. Valentin. iit, Pontius, you are cast. 
1622-62 Heviin Cosmogy. ut. (1673) 136/¢ Constantine the 
Great had cassed the Practorian Souldiers. x709 Stryre 
A. R. Introd. § 2. 20 To discharge and casse many others, 

Hence Cassed f/. z., Cassing vd/, sb. and ppl. a. 

18§0 Prol. 4 Edw. VI in N. & Q. 11 Oct. (2856) 287 Vntill 
the daie of their cassyng and dismission. x6zx Corer., 
AMatlandrin, a cassed souldior, 1638 in Se, Pasgutls (1868) 
32 Cassing actsofParlament. 1844 Outram Lyrics (1874) 14 
An evendown cassin’ o’ the in. 

Cass, obs. form of CasE sé. 

Cassada. Also 7 cassawder. A variant of 
CASSAVA. - 

21642 Str W. Monson Naval Traces iv. (1704) 4530/2 We 
shall not want a sufficient hog tA of Maiz and Cassad 
1663 HICKERINGILL Famaica 74 His Bread and drink both 
made of one root are, C ler calt'd, cook’d by the 
womens care. 1756 P. Browne Famaica 349 Cassava, 
sada, or Cassadar. 1771 Ronertson /ist, Amer. (1778) I. 
u.225 The gg or bread made of the cassada-root. 802 
Navat Chron. VU. 149 A kind of bread ., called cassada, 
or cassavi. 1826 Kinpy & Sr. Zutomod. x. (1828) I. 337 The 
larva:..feed on the indigo and cassada. 1873 Act 36 § 37 
Vic. Ixxxviii, Sched. i, An extraordinary quantity of .. 
manioc, or cassada, commonly called farinha. : 

attrib. 19750 G. Hucnes Barbados 249 The poisonous 
Cassado juice. x723 Dertiam Péys.-Zkeol. 59 The Cassada- 
Plant unprepare bu, ct 

+Cassade. Obs. rare—*. 

1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy 1. xxii, Some wolde haue..An 
hawberion of late wrought cassade That with weight he be 
not ouer lade. 

Cassadone: see CassIDOINE. ; 

+Cassakin, Ods. Also casakene. [a F. 
casagzuin (in It. casacchino ‘a jerkin, a mandillion’, 
Florio) dim. of casague (or according to Lagarde, 
its source) : see Cassook.] =Cassock I, 2. ° 

1560 Aberdeen Regist. V. 24 (Jam.) Ane casakene of dam- 
mass with pesmentis of siluir & lang buttownis ofthe samen, 
1579 Fenton Gutcciard, xiv, (1599) 674 He caused his people 
to put vpon their cassakins the red-crossc. 1615 Sytvuster 
St. Lewis 544 (D.) To turn the skins to Cassakins of Gold. 

+Cassall. Obs. xare. [Derivation uncertain: cf. 
Cat. caxaé, Pr. dials. cazssal, caysal tooth, grinder.] 
?A wisdom-tooth. 

x5qx R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. igediel J (3579) 18 
Howe many tethe ought cucry persone to haucss.. two 
douales, two quadruples .viij. molares, and two cassalles 
EL. caysales]. 1848 Vicary Auat, Mau. (1577) F iij b, Two 
Cannines, eyght Morales, and two. sales [?causales}. 

Cassamate, obs. form of CAsEMATE. 

+Cassan. Obs. Thieves’ cant. [cf L. caseus, 
Du. £aas, MDu. dése.] Cheese. ee 

x567 Haran Caveat 83 Cassan, cheese, 1642 Brome 
Jou. Crew. Wks. 1873 UI, 388 Here's Ruffpeck and Casson, 
and all of the best. cs 

|| Cassant, @, 'Ods. rare. [F. cassant breaking : 
Littré has potres cassantes.] Brittle; friable. 

x725 Brapiey Faw. Dict, s.v. Pear, the Pulp is Sugary 
and Juicy, has a vinous Taste, and is cassant. Se 


||Cassareep (ke'sir7p). Also casserepo, 
eassaripa, -ripe, -reb. [Of Carib origin: Mar- 
tius Gloss. Bréstt 391, gives Galibi (sland Carib) 
cassiripb, ‘radix Manihot raspata’, cassirt, caxirt, 
cachirt, ‘potus ¢ radice fermentata Manihot Aypi’ 
(the sweet manihot).] ‘The inspissated juice of 
the cassava, which .is highly antiseptic, and forms 


the basis of the West Indian pepper-pot ’ (Z+eas. | 


Bot.). ie . i 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food 155 The juice of bitter cassava .. 
boiled with meat and seasoned .. forms a favourite soup, 
called by the Brazilians casserepo. x83 WuatzLey in Life 
{x866) II. 290 The uepioeeed juice of the Cassava is called 
Cassaripa. * 1839 1d Y. Round No. 32, 125 Casareep. . being 
also a powerful antiseptic. ‘1882 Standard 14 Dec. 5/3 The 
cassareb .. the chief ingredient in the famous ‘pepper pot’. 


CASSEGRAINIAN, 


.t Cassate, pa. pple and a. Obs. [ad. L. cassat- 
zis, pa. pple. of cassdre: see next.) = CAssEn.” : . 
2 r5x9 Horotan Vielg. 204 b, This testament is cassat and an- 
hulled. 1654 Hammonn dusw. Animady. Ignat, ii. § 1. 27 
A voyd or cassate hope. 1659 — Ox Ps. Ixxvii. 10°Gad’s 
mercies were forgotten, and his oe cassate. = 
Carssate, v. Obs. Also 6-7 cassat. - [f L. 
cassdt- ppl. stem of cassd-re; sée Cass’ v. and 
-ATE3,] = Cass v.. : me 
tg1z Act 4 Hen. VIII, xiv. Preamb., The said late noble 
Kyng -» reversed adnulled repelled .cassated and made 
voyde, etc, 161x Speen. Hist. Gt, Brit. 1x, viii. (1632) 584 
The Pope .. did cassate his Election, ‘@16z9 DANIEL Coll. 
Hist. Lng. (1626) 142 Why, should he not- cassat_ those 
harters? 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 64 This 1 hope 
doth not cassate what we have said, but rathef corroborate. 
1744 J. Lewis Pecocke 254 That he would cassate his bull of 
restitution, oe Wy 


- Hence Cassating vbl. sb. 


1656 Trapp Comm. Hebr. vii. 18 For there is verily 2 dis- 
annulling .. an outing, cassating, expunging, Bi 
Cassation (k:esz-fon). [ad. late L. cassation- 

emt, 0. of action f. cassare ; see Cassv. So in F.] 

1. The action of making null or void; cancella- 
tion, abrogation. 

Court A assation (Vr. Cour, de cassation), in France, 
the appellation of the supreme Court of appeal, as having 
the power in the last resort to alter, or cancel, or quash 
(casser) decisions ‘of the other courts which are wrong in 
form or law. . 

1425 Wystoun Crox. 1x. xxiil. 70 Quhen of pir Electi- 
ownys Twa fell sic jiownys. 1611 Coten., Cassation, 
a cassation, a quashing, cassing, breaking. «16x9 DasiEL 
Coll, Hist, Eng. (1626) 112 There was no cassation of the 
first (election). 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat, 1752) 369 Under 
penalty of Cassation and being mulct. 180 Auison //ist. 
Europe 11. vi. § 29. 28 A new Tribunal, entitled, the Court 
of Cassation, was established at Paris to revise the sen- 
tences of inferior tribunals. 855 Moriey Dutch Rep. 1. ii, 
(2866) 8: By a general cassation of all their constitutions. 

+2. Dismissal of a soldier; cashiering. Ods. 

1602 Secar Hor. Mil. § Civ. xxv. 32 Cassation causary,or 
reasonable, in consideration of sicknesse or disability, etc. 
.«Cassation ignominious, was for some offence, etc. 

Cassava (ksa-va). Forms: a. 6-7 casavi, 
7-9 cassavi, cassavy, -vie, -via, (cacavi); B. 7 
cazava, 7-9 cassava, 8-9 casava; y. S-9 cas- 
save ; see also Cassapa. [In F. cassave, Pg, cas- 
save, Sp. casabe, cazabe, all from the Taino language 
of Hayti, where it is variously given as cagdbi, 
castvi, cazdbbi, cassdve (see Peter Martyr). Several 
of these forms have been at times used in Eng- 
lish.] ’ . ; 

1. A plant, called also by its Brazilian name 
Mandioc, Alanihot utilissima(N.O. Zuphorbiacee), 
two varieties (or species) of which are extensively 
cultivated in the West Indies and tropical America, 
as also in Africa, for thcir-fleshy tuberous roots, 
which ‘ yield the greatest portion of the daily food 
of the natives of tropical America’. - ae 

The root of the Sweet Cassava (df. Azz) is wholesome 
and is commonly prepared as a vegetable, the root of the 
Bitter Cassava contains a most virulent poisonous juice, 
which is however Mighly volatile, and is expelled by heat. 

1555 Even Decades W, Lid. 1. vu. (Arb.) 93 They had only 
Cazibi, that is suche rootes whercof they inake theyr breade, 
1624 Carr. Ssutn Virginia 1 10 Cassavia growes in Mae 
rishes. 1657 R, Licon Barbadoes (1673) 31 [Bread] made 
of the flower of Mayes and Cassavie mixed together. 2721 
in A. Duncan Afariner’s Chron. (1803) III. 3x5 Sweet case 
save and green plantain roasted. 1796 Srepstan Surinane 
II. xviii, Bantains and sweet cassavas roasted, @ 2828 M, 
G. Lews Frul, IW, Lud, (32834) 212 The bitter cassava, unless 
the juice is carefully pressed out of it, is a deadly poison. 

2. The nutritious starch or flour obtained from 
the roots of the Mandioc ‘by grating them, and’ 
pressing out the juice; the bread made from this. 

A prepared form of cassava flour is Tapioca, are 

1577 Prameton. Joyfuld Newes 103 “Lhe Casaui is the 
bread... made_of an Hearbe that the Indians dooce. call 
Yuea, _ 1600 Haktuyt. Voy, (1810) HT. 462 Cassaui, a 
kinde of breade made of roots. 1613 Purcnas Pilger. I. vis. 
ii, 616 Bread of a great roote called Yuea, which they name 
Cacavi. 1633 Gerard's Herbal 1543 (L.) The Indian bread 
called Cazava. 1750 Beawes Lex Alercat.(1752)754 Manioc 
of whose Roots Cassave is made. 1828 W. Irvine Colmimnbus 
(1848) I, 160 A kind of bread called cassava. : 

3. attrib. and Cond. le bb 

19777 Ropentson fist. Aer. (1783) 11. 430 The inhabit 
ants .. had none. but Cassava bread. 1884 //ealth Lxhib, 
Catal. 59/1 Cassave Bread. 1796 Stepman Surinane 11, 


-xx. 96 We passed through two old cassava fields. 1836 


Macoaruwray tr. Huntboldt's Trav, xviii. 257 Occupied in 
preparing cassava-flour. 1837 M, Doxovan Dom, Econ, 
Il. 325 The sweet cassava plant is free from any noxious 
property. 1719 De For Crausor (1840) I. vii. 116, I searched 
for the cassave root, . ss. Lage 
Cassaware, etc., obs. ff. Cassowary. 
Cassaydown, cassedon(ne, var. CASSIDOINE. 
:}Casse. Obs. rare. .[ef. OF. casse oals.) : 
xg23 Firznerp. Hus, § 130 Dyuers apple trees that haue 
knottes in the bowes as casses or wydes, « : 
~ Casse, obs. form of Cask sé, - rae 
- Cassegrainian, (kisigréniin), a, Applied 
to a modification of the Gregorian reflecting tele- 
scope suggested in 1672 by M. Cassegrain. : 
~ 1813 Kater in Phi? Trans, No. 206 (éitie)'On the light 
of the Cassegrainian Telescope, compared with that of the 
Gregorian. - 183r Brewster Optics xiii. 352 The. Casses 


CASSE, PAPER. 


nian - telescope .. differs from the Gregorian only .in 
having its small speculum, .convex instead of concave. 

Casseer(e, casseir,- obs. ff. Casnir. 

Casse paper, cassie-. [perh. repr. a Fr. 
papier cassé broken paper.] The. paper of the 
two outside quires of a ream. , ; 

1688 R, Hote Avmoury i. iii, r20/r Cassie Quires, are 
.the two out side Quires in a Ream, called’ also Cording 
Quires, Cassie’Paper, are Quires made up, by Paper-makers 
of Torn, Wrinkled, Stained or otherwise naughty Sheets. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1139. x858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Casse-paper, broken or damaged paper. 

+Casser, Oés—° [f. Cass v.+-ER1L] One 
who ‘ casses’. 

‘ x6xz Cotcr., Quassenr, squasher, casser, canceller. 

Casserian, (ké&sierian), 2. [According to Syd, 
Soc. Lex. from Giulio Casserio of Piacenza, 1545- 
1616.] Cassertan (or Gasserian) ganglion: the 
ganglion of the larger root of the fifth nerve. 

184z E. Witson Anat. Pade Mec. 407 It arises from the 
upper angle of the Casserian ganglion. 

| Gasserole (kesérdwl), [Fr.=Tt. casserola, 
Sp. cacerola; the radical form is app. seen in Sp. 
cazo, ¥. casse ‘an open-mouthed pan fit to boil 
things in’ (Cotgr.); but its actual history is ob- 
scure; ef. F. cassole, It. cazzuola, Sp. cazuela, 
mentioned under CassoLEtra.] 

L. A kind of stew-pan. 

+ 1928 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Roach, Roaches may .. be 
dress'd in a Casserole. 1849 Curzon Visits Monast. 342 
Not a scrap of furniture, not even a pipkin or a Casserole. 
“2, The edging or outer portion of certain dressed 
dishes. 

1706 Pritts, Casserole ..a Loaf stuff’d with a Hash of 
roasted Pullets, Chickens, etc., and dress'd in a Stew-Pan 
of the same Bigness with the Loaf; alsoa kind of Soop or 
Potage of Rice, etc. with a Ragoo, 1730-6 in Baitey. 1852 
New Syst. Cookery 126 Casserol or Rice Edging for a Currie 
or Fricassee. 31858 Stumonps Dict. Trade, Casserolle .,a 
bordering of rice to a dish. Mod. Dicts. have A mould (in 
the shape of a hollow vessel) of boiled rice, or of mashed 
potato, baked, in which meats are served at table, Such 
meats are said to be served ‘en casserole’, 

|| Cassette. (kaset), [Fr dim. of casse or 
caisse (cf. Case), ad. It. casse¢ta.] A casket. 

1793 Sourney Life § Corr, (x849) I. 196 In very bad 
weather, take out my Casette and write to you. 807 — 
Esprietla's Lett. (1814) I. 83 One purchase I ventured to 
make, that ofa travelling caissette, 1881 Covtemp. Rev. June 
926 ‘The robbery of Baroness Von Meyerdorff’s Cassette. 

b. Photogr. (see quot.). 

3875 tr. Vogel's Chem, Light vy, 42 For the purpose of 
Hing lancet 3 the plate. .the photographer employs a little 
flat box called the cassette. 

‘Cassey. Pavemént: see Causey. 

e17rt BLACKWELL in Burton /7ést. Scot. II. 42, I shall be 
free of the cassey stones of London. 

[See Kex.] 


+Casshe, Ols. Also Caxes. : 
The wild chervil, Azthriscus sylvestris; also 
vaguely applied to other Umbelliferous plants. 

1848 Turner Names of Herbes 4 Alyrrhis, ts called in 
Cambrygeshyre casshes, in other places mockecheruel, 1g78 
Lyte Dodoens v, liti, 616 Of Myrrhis Casshes or Caxes. 
This herbe is called. .in Englishe, as Turner sayth, Casshes, 
or Caxes, bycause Spinsters use the stemmes .. for quilles 
and Caxes, to winde yarne upon. 1640 Parkinson Theatr. 
Bot, (Br. & Holl.), Caxes or Kicsies is hemlock. 

Casshe, obs. form of CAOHE. 

Cassia 1.(kai'sia). Also (4chasee), 4-7 casia. 
[a. L. casia (cassia), a, Gr, nacia, ad. Heb. Ty Np 
@tsicdh ‘a bark resembling cinnamon, but less 
aromatic, so called from being stripped off (f. yyp 
gatsaz to cut off, strip off bark)’, Gesenius, 
Wyclif’s word points to an OF. form with ch.] 

L. An inferior kind of cinnamon, esp. the bark 
obtained from Czznanomum Cassia ; thicker, 
coarser, less delicate in flavour, and cheaper than 
the true cinnamon. More fully Cassia-dark. 

¢ 1000. Ags, Ps, xliv, x0 [xlv. 8] Myrre, and gutta, and cassia 
topes ot binum cladum. 1382 Wycur x. xxx. 24 Tak 
to thee swete smellynge thingis. . of chasee [1388 casia] fyve 
hundryd sicles, | 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xxviii. 
(1495) 621 Though men vse to wryte and to sowne Cassia 
wyth dowble S yet,it sholde be wryten and sowned wyth 
00 syngle S.—Casia and not Cassia. 1353 Even Tread, 
New Ind. (Arb.)15 Spyces. .as ginger, per, mirabolanes, 
Cardamome, Cassia. x6zx Bisce Ps, xiv. 8 All thy gar- 
ments smell of myrrhe, and aloes, and cassia. 1626 BAcoN 


Sylva § 620 Cassia, which is now the substitute of Cinna. 


mon, 1693 Sir T. Brount Wat. Hist-4x You may call the 
thicker Bark Cassia, and the thinner Cinnamon. x87: tr. 
Schellen's Spectr. Anal, § 4x, 162 The spectrum... obtained 
from oil of cassia. : 


b. Also distinguished from 4, as cassia Henea. - 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xxvii. (x495) 620 That 
one manere Cassia is callyd Cassia fistula and the other 
Cassia lignea..Cassia lignea is the rynde of a lytyll tree. 
2705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4146/4 Fine Cinnamon 12 Bales, Ordin- 
ary Cinnamon or Cassia Ligna x53 Bales.- 1883 Daily News 
1x Oct. 2/7 Of 1,600 boxes Cassia Lignea offered. ° 

2. -The tree itself, Cinnamon Cassia. - ; 

2553 Even Treat. New nd. (Arb.)8'A great wood of Pre- 
Clous trees, some of Cinomome & Cassia. i60z HoLtaxnp 
Pliny 1.373 Casia or Canell, a plant it is, which groweth 
neer to the plains from whence the Cinamon comes. * 1832 
Veg. Subst. Food 347 Cassia .. is a native of .. the south of 
Asia. .The bark and buds are known in commerce as cassia 
lignea and cassia buds. * ae sae F 
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-8. poet. A fragrant shrub or plant. This is 
partly a rhetorical use of the word from the Bible 
(Ps. xlv. 8), ‘partly a reference to the casia of 
Vergil and Ovid, explained by Lewis and Short as 
‘a fragrant, shrub-like plant, mezereon’, thought 
by some to be Osy77s alia Linn., by Prof. Daubeny 
to be Daphne Guidium, 

1594 Greene Look. Glasse (1861) 135 This offering of .. 
myrrh and cassia, freely I do yield. 1616 Buttoxar, s.v. 
Casia, Poets understand often by it some sweet-smelling 
herbe, 1667 Mitron /, L. v, 293 Through Grovesof Myrrhe, 
And flouring Odours, Cassia, Nard, and Balme, A Wilder- 
ness of sweets. 1697 Drynen ire. Georg. 1v. 430 Beneath 
his Body, broken Boughs and Thyme, And pleasing Casia 
just renew'd in prime. a182r Keats £fist.a7x And inter- 
twined the cassia’s arms unite, With its own drooping buds. 

4. Bot. A genus of trees, shrubs, or herbs (N.O. 
Leguminose) distributed in numerous species 
over the warmer regions of the earth. The leaflets 
of several species constitute what are known in 
medicine as Senza leaves. The name Cassia fistula 
was given already in the Middle Ages, to one 
species, the Pudding Pipe tree, a native of India, 
but cultivated in Northern Africa, the West Indies, 
ete., which produces the cassia gods containing 
a pulp used as a laxative. Thence botanists have 
extended the name to the genus. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi, xxviii.(1495) 621 Cassia 
fistula is the fruyte of an certen tree that beryth longe sede 
-. the mery within is blacke and moyst and swete and is 
medlyd wyth certen whyte Freynes, 1585 Lioyp 7¥vas, 
Heatth Hv, Lentyl, roses, Licorise & a lytle of _Cassia- 
fistula, 1688 R. Hoime Arsnonry 11. 97/1 Cassia .. the 
Flowers are yellow, many growing together on a long stalk. 
1703 Lond, Cuz, No. 3940/3 Their Cargo’s, consisting of .. 
Lignum Vite, Molosses, Cashia Fistula, Shruff, etc. 1789 
W. Bucitan Dou, Afed, (1790) 545 Some manna and pulp of 
cassia may he dissolved in boiling water, 1866 Livincstonr 
Frul. ix. \, 235 Cassias and another tree. .are now in flower, 

bb. Any medicinal product obtained from this, 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. 1x. 256 Purge the norice 
with cassia or manna. x671 Satmon Sy. Aled. 1, \xxxiii. 
726 Gently purge with Cassia mixed with turpentine, 1727-51 
Campers Cycd, s.v., Cassia of the islands .. is sent from 
the Antilles ; where it is produced in such abundance, that 
the vessels, in their home voyages, use it as ballast. 1796 
Srevman Surinam UL. xxv, 225 The cassia, a shining hard 

ellow seed inclosed in a woody shell near sixteen inches 
long .. with a black soft pulp as sweet as honey: this is 
considered as a very safe laxative, 

5. attrib. and Comb., as oassia-bark, lignea 
(see above, 1); cassia fistula (see 4); cassia- 
buds, the unexpanded buds of several species of 
cinnamon, esp. Ciziamomum aromaticum, used 
like cinnamon or cloves ; cassia-oil, common oil 
of cinnamon; cassia-pods, -pulp, the fruit of 
Cassia fistula (see 4); cassia-stick tree, a name 
of C. festula; cassia-tree (see 2). 

1851-9 Hooker in Afanual Sc. Eng. 426 An inferior kind 
of *Cassia Buds known as bpites, Sgt is found at Madras. 


1756 P, Browne Fasraica 222 *Cassia-stick Tree .. 
The pulp that surrounds the seeds .. is an easy gentle lax- 
ative. 1779 Forrest Vay, V. Guinea 266 Oa the hills we 


saw a great many “cassia trees, x81x A. T. THomson Lond. 
Disp. (18x18) 225 The *cassia tree is a native of Malabar, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java. 

+Cassia~. Ols. Also cashee. (See quots.) 

1692 Lurreety Brief Rel. (1857) II. 572 Mr. Wightman.. 
has cast 2 cassia brass guns of 7 foot long, to throw bombs 
of 10 inches diameter. Zéid. Wi. A tryall of some Cassia 
guns to shoot granadoes. . before his majestie in Hyde park. 
/bid, ITI, 93, 6 brass cashee pieces ..to shoot granado’s 
thro’ the side of a ship, then breaks and setts fire to the 
same. ’ ‘ 

Cassideous (kesi‘dz\os), a. Bot. [f. L. cassid- 
em helmet +-£0uUS.] Helmet-shaped, helmet-like. 

1835 Linptey Jutvod. Bot. (1848) I. 335 If the corolla is 
very irregular with one petal very large and helmet-shaped 
it is sometimes called cassideous. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk, 

Cassidiform (kesi-diffim), a. [on L. type 
cassidiform-is: see prec.] Helmet-shaped. 

1866 Jstel2, Observ. 134 The large cassidiform Thymalus, 


+Cassidoine, -done,-dony!. Ods. Forms: 
a, 4. cassidoin, casydoyn, 7 cassidoin(e; 8. 5 


eassedon(ne, §-6 cassidon, 6 cassaydown, ~ 


eassa-, cassidone, -en; y. 7 cassidonie, 8 cas- 
sidony; 5. 6 casyldon, cassilden. [a. OF. cassz- 
doine, asemi-popular form of cakidoiie, calcedoine, 
ad. L. chatcedondias (apis) a stone of Chalcedon : 
see_CHALCEDONY.] = CHALCEDONY. 


+ @x300 Floriz § Bl, 286 Subbe riche caésidoines, And Ja- 


cinctes and topaces. -c1325 £. Z. Adit. P. B, 1472 Casy- 
doynes, & crysolytes, & clere rubies, 2488 Lnv, Fas. 11, 
in Tytler Hist. Scot. (2864).II. 392 A collar of cassedonis. 
1800 4x7. in Aun. Reg. (1768) 135 A pairof beads ten stones, 
cassidens. 1803 Will of Both {Somerset Ho.\, A peyre of 
bedes of Casyldon. ¢xzggo in’ Gutch Coll. Cur, Ul, 297 A 
garnysshing for a Salte for a Cassadone.” 2534 in Eng. Ch. 
furnitzre (1866) 195 Item x bedes of lambre & ij cassildens 
with a stryng of silk, 1548 Wl of Dame-M. Kingston 
(Somerset Ho), A paire’ of beades of Cassaydown. x60 
Ho iiann Pliny II. 454 We digged into the same earth for 
Cassidonie and Crystall. /did. 605 In -these crystals as 
well_as in Cassidoins., x61x Cotcr.; Cassidontz, a cassi- 
donie ; a base, and brittle stone, of small value, though it 
Shine like fire. 1733 Cuampens Cyel. Suff., Cassidony, a 


name given by the Italians and Germaans to a sort of beads’ 


made of the yellow and red chalcedony. 


' CASSINO, 


attrib. Gor Hottrann Pliny 11, 603 These rich Cassidoine 
vessels {called in Latine Murrhina] from out of the Leuant. 

Cassidony ? (kesidoni), Zot. [Of uncertain 
etymology: suggestions are that it is the same 
word as prec., or of the same derivation. 

(Skinner's guess that it might be a corruption of *Stachas 
sidonius labours under the fatal objection that no such 
name is known.)] 

4. The plant Lavandula Stechas, French lavender. 

,1578 Lyte Dodvens 11, \xxxvii. 266 It is called .. in Eng- 
lish French Lauender, Cassidonie, and of some Lauender 
gentle. 1597 Gerarn Herbal (1633) 586 (L.) In English .. 
Cassidonie; and some simple people, imitating the same 
name do call it‘ Cast me down’ x6z29 PaRKINSON Kitchen 
Gard, 1. vii. 471 Cassidonie is a small kinde of Lanender, 
but differing both in forme & qualitie. x19%3 J. Petiver in 
Phil. Trans. XXVUII. 43 Cassidony or French Lavander. 
1753 in Crtampers Cyel, Supp. App., and in mod. Dicts. 

2. ‘Mountain or Golden Cassidony : names used 
for the Gnaphalium of authors’, Chambers Cyc/. 
Supp. App. (Guaphalium Stachas Treas. Bot.) 

Cassie, ~y (ke'si}. da/. Also cazzie, cosie. 
[ =Icel. ‘ Lass, mod. £assé a case, large box, creel’.] 
A kind of basket made of straw, used in Orkney 
and Caithness, 

1693 Wattace Orkney 34 A sort of Vessel made of Straw, 
called Cassies, in which they keep and transport their Corn, 
1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VU, 524 Straw cazzies which were 
used as sacks for carrying Victual. /éfd/, X. 23(Jam.) Straw 
creels called cassies, made very compactly of long oat straw. 
1880 /imes 30Sept., A peculiar basket made of plaited straw 
and called a ‘cassy’. The ‘cassy’ is strapped to the shoul- 
ders in such a way as to leave the hands free. 

Cassier(e, cassir, obs. ff. CASHIER 7. 

Cassilden: see Cassipornn, 

Cassimere (ke'simiex), Also § kassimere, 
9 casimire. fin F. caszmisx (‘mot récent’), Sp. 
casimiro, Ger. kas?mir, Another form of Casu- 
MERE; the country was called Aeshinrr by Marco 
Polo, Queximir by Barros, Kachemire by Bemier, 
Cassimer by Herbert 1665.) 

A thin fine twilled woollen cloth used for men’s 
clothes. Cf, KERSEYMERE. 

[2704 DrvDEN A wrung. mu. i, (Y.) The Queen of Cassimere. 
1784 in Seton-Karr Sel. Calcutta Gas. J. 47(¥.) For sale 
~—superfine cambrics and edgings .. scarlet and blue Kassi- 
meres. 1814 J. Forsrs Orient, Afem. IN, 177 (Y.) ‘The 
shawls of Cassimer and the silks of Iran.] 

1774 Westm. Mag. U1. 259 ‘The favourite Riding-Dress is 
alight-coloured Cassimere, lined with different coloured silks, 
1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag, (1826) 77 His white enssimere 
small clothes, 1822 Byron Yiav 1x. xliii, Brilliant breeches 
-. Of yellow casimire. 2842 Biscnorr MWoollen Alann/. 
II. 421 Coatings, cassimeres, hosiery. 1843 Caruyie /ast 
§ Pres. (1858) 203 Of fustian, of cassimere, of Scotch-plaid, 

Cassin, obs. Sc. £ CASTEN Ja. pple. of CAST v. 

[| Cassine. Os. [F. cassine (16th c. in Littré), 
repr. late L, cassina hut, farm-house (dim, of casa, 
casa cottage) ; cf. It. casino.} 

‘In the military language, a farm-house, where 
a number of soldiers have posted themselves, in 
order to make a stand against the approaches of 
an enemy’ (Chambers Cycf. Supp. 1733). 

2708 Kersey, Cassfve, a Country Farm-House in Italy, 
such as are occasionally fortify'd to maintain a particular 
Post, etc. 1720 Lond. Gaz, No. 5915/1 The Moors entring 
the Cassine set up their Colours there .. a Cassine before 
a Half-Moon that covered our Centre, 

Cassinette (kesine't). Also casinet. [7A 
factitious name suggested by cassimere.] A light 
mixed cloth, a modification of cassimere, with the 
warp of cotton, and the weft of very fine wool, or 
woo! and silk. 

1846 in Worcester. 1863 Dicey Federal Sé, 1. 255 Casinet 

ants, and yellow gauntlet gloves. x881 Zcho 2 Teb. 1/5 

carlet woollen blankets pay 5x per cent. on their value 
.. Cassinetts, 135 per cent. 

Cassing: see Cass v. 

Cassinian (kesiniin), a. [f. proper name 
Cassini + -1an.] Of or pertaining to G. D. Cassini 
(1625-1712), or his descendants, a celebrated 
family of French astronomers, or to their scientific 
researches. Casszizan oval: = CASSINOID. 

1726 tr. Grerary’s Astron, I, 394 This Cassinian Hypo- 
thesis..has this Physical Disadvantage. 1886 Academy 10 
July 29/2 The curve ofsines, the cassinian oval, the catenary, 
and such like curves. 1882 Mincyin Unipfl. Kinemat, 204 
One of the Cassinian ellipses, 

Cassinite. (Zi. A variety of orthoclase con- 
taining barium. 

2875 Mix, of Pa.g3 The more laminate. -bluish green feld- 
spar, the cassinite, is found at Blue Hill, Delaware Co, (Pa) 

Cassino (kasi‘no). Also easino. [Another 
form of CAsIno.] A game at cards-in which 
the ten of diamonds, called great cassino (or great 
cass) counts two points, and the two of spades, 
called’ Zit¢Ze cassie (or Hitle cass) counts one; 
eleven points constituting the game. Also attrib, 
as casstxo table. oe 2 

2792 W. Roserts Looker-on (1794) J. 250 A large party at 
Faro and Cassino was made. .at a great house in Piccadilly, 
1800 Jane AusTrEN Lefz. (2884) 1. 245 A whist ‘and a casino 
table. 281x'— Seuse §- Sens, 11.1, 122 Lady Middleton: pro- 
posed a rubber of Cassino to the others. 28x E; Nares 
Thinks I to myseif (18x6) 11. 132(D.) Two whist, cassino, or 


CASSINOID. 


quadrille tables will dispose of four couple .. Great cass, 
Tittle cass, and the spades, Ma’am. ey 

Cassinoid (kesinoid). Geow. [a. F.cassinoide: 
see CASSINIAN and -o1D.] A curve which Cassini 
wished to substitute for the cllipse, in explanation 
of the planetary movements: an oval having two 
féci, sach that the product of the focal radii of 
any point on the curve is constant (instead of their 
sum being constant as in the ellipse). : 

Gassioberry (ke'sioberi). The fruit of 
Viburnum levigatium, the Cassioberry-bush. 

1783 Cuampers Cyci, Supp. App., Cassioberry-tree, in 
botany, the name of a genus of plants called by Linnzus 
Cassine, 1864 in Weaster, _ 288, in Mituer Plani-n, 

Cassiope'ian, 2. Of Cassiopeia, one of the 
northern constellations. (In this constellation a 
brilliant new star appeared in 1572, which subse- 
quently disappeared again.) 

er6go Drumm. of Hawrn, Poems Wks. (1711) 55 And if 

erhaps no Cassiopeian spatk (Which in the north did thy 
Fret rising mark) Shine ore oy hearse. 

Cassique, obs. form of Caciquz, Also, a name 
of the Mocking Bird of Guiana. 

x8ag Warerton Wand. S, Auer, 1. (2887) 167 The Cas- 
sique is gregarious .. he goes by no other name than that 
of mocking-bird amongst the colonists. 2826 Syp. Siut 
Wks, (2859) Il. 78 The cassique, in size, is larger than the 
starling ; he courts the society of man, 

Cassit : sce CHASED, 

Cassiterite (kasitéroit). Aziz. [f. Gr. xacol- 
repos tin+-ITE.] Native stannic dioxide, the most 
common ore of tin, occurring in various forms, as 
tin stone, wood tin, toad’s-eye tin, stream tin. 

x868 SneparD A7/in. 264 Wood-tin of the Cornish miners is 
only a variety of cassiterite. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chent. 
448 Dioxide, or Stannic Oxide, occurs native as tin-stone 
or cassiterite. x Ruriey Stud. Rocks x. 148. 

Cassi-terota ntalite, Afinx. [fas prec. + 
TANTALITE.] A variety of tantalite in which part 
of the tantalic acid is replaced by stannic acid. 

1850 Dana Afin. 403 The tantalice from Finbo . .{cassitero- 
tantalite) contains much oxide of tin. ; 

Cassius (kz’siis). Name of a German physi- 
cian of 17th c.; whence Purple of Cassius, a 
splendid purple pigment: see quot. 

1865 J. Wrine in Cire. Sc, 1. 373/2 The purple powder, 
produced by precipitating a solution of chloride of gold by 
means of the chloride of tin, is employed for the purpose of 
colouring China ware. It is termed in the arts, the * purple 
powder of Cassius’. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chent. 252 A 
splendid purple colour called purple of cassius. 

Cassockr (kze'sok), sb. Forms: a. 6-7 cas- 
sacke, 7 cassack, (cass-, casaque); 8. 6 cas- 
soke, cassocke, (8-9 cassoc), 6- cassock. [a, 
F. casague ‘a cassocke, mandilion, long coat’, 
16th c, in Littré, (corresp. to Sp. and Pg. casaca ‘a 
souldiers cassocke, a frock, a horsemans coat’, 
Minsheu, It. casacca ‘a frocke, a horse-mans 
cote, a long cote; also a habitation or dwelling’ 
Florio). The military use is the original; the 
ecclesiastical use appears to have arisen in Eng- 
lish, in the 17th century, 

Tf the It, is the original, and casacca ‘cassock’ the same 
word as casacca ‘ dwelling’ (see above), then it ig a deriv, of 
casa house (as if "a garment that covers like a house’: cf. 
Casuce, Cuasupte); but the identification is doubtful. 
The Dict. de Trevoux suggests that casague is a variant of 
Cosague Cossack, from whom the military cassock might 
take its name, Lagarde (Gotting. Gelehrte Aucsciger, t5 
Apr. 1887, 238) maintains that F. casague is a back-forma- 
tion from casaguin (by incorrectly viewing the latter as a 
dimin. form), and that casaguin, It. casacchino, was a cor- 


ruption of Arab, gS kaszayand, 2d. Pers. reryJ 
kashayand, a padded jerkin, or acton, £ S kayt= 


kaj raw silk, silk floss + RGe-3)| a@yand stuffed. The word 
Aasagén actually occurs in MHG. as ‘ riding-cloak’ (‘ reit- 
rock” Schade), and fargan in OF. as padded jerkin or 
vest’ (Godef), but the relation of these to casaguin and 
casaque has yet to be settled.] 

+1. A cloak or long coat worn by some soldiers 
in 16-17th c.; also that of a horseman or rider in 
the 17the (fA name given to the cloaks worn 
by musketeers and gardes du corps’, Littré,)’ Ods. 

1374 Lane, Lieutenancy vu. (2859) 137 Also a Cassocke of 
the same motley. 1880 Barret Aly. C164 A cassocke: also 
a souldiours cloke, sagu. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in 
Hum. u.v, He will never come within. .the sight of a cas- 
sock, or 2 musket-rest againe. [Cf F. rendre fe casague.) 
x6or Suans. All's Weld ww. iii. 191. 1609 Tourneur Jun. 
Poeme Wks. 1878 I. 199 Brave Vere was by his scarlet 
cassock known. 1638 Suirtey Mart, Soldier 11, 2 in Bullen 
O. Pl. 1. 190 A Soldado Cassacke of Scarlet. 1667 E. Cuast. 
pertavne S¢, Gt. Brit. 1. ut. iv. (1743) 173 Upon a Cloak, 
Coat, or Riding Cassock, 1699 Luptow Jens, (1772) pet 
Monk's army was. .thought to deserve the fool’s coat rather 
than thesoldier’s casaque. .[z826 Scorr J¥oodst. IIL. xi. 318 
The coarse frieze-cassock of the private soldier.) 

+2. A. kind of long loose coat or gown. (Fair- 
holt.) Originally applied to. garments worn by 
-both’sexes. E 

@. as worn by women. (App. not after 1600.) 

e xgso C. “Barnstey Pride § Abuse of Women 119 A 
caped cassock much like a players gown. -@2383 Upatt 
Royster D, (Arb) 35 We shall go in our frenche heodes 


elled in cassocke coats, and venetian 
* Ca'ssock, z. 


: 7G Cowrer Pro; 
a . 


1b2 Ct; 


euery day, In our silke cassocks fresh and gay. x58 Pur- 
tennas Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 290 A ridiculous thing to see a 
Lady in her milke-house with a veluet gowne, and at a 
bridall in her cassock of mockado. xg90 Greene Poemts 
(1600) 112 Her taffata cassock might you see Tuckéd up 
aboue her knee. 


_b. as worn by men: mentioned as worn by . 


rustics, shepherds, sailors ; also by usurers, poor 
scholars, etc. 

x5g0 Greens Neuer too late (1600) 93 Corydon in his 
gray and Manalcas., in his shepheardes cloake, 
1598 Barsrretp Conscience i. Covet. 12 Clad in 2 Cas. 
sock, lyke a Vsurer. x60x Hottanp Pliny xxx. vi. Il. 
491 [The statue] of Romulus is without any coat or ‘cas. 
socke at all [est sine tunica]. 1603 — Const. §& Canons Eccl, 
§ 74 Persons ecclesiastical- may use any comely and 
scholar-like apparel, provided that it be not cut or pinkt; 
and that in publick they go not in their doublet and! hose, 
without coats or cassocks. 1612 Dexter J/ not good Pi. 
Whs. 1873 III, 276 Greater Schollers languish in beggery : 
And in thin thred- cassacks weare out their age, 1624 
Carr. Sautu Virginia V1. 231 Two or three old Iron things 
«bound vp in a Sailers canuase Cassocke. 1628 Wituer 
Brit. Rememd. 1. 1765 Those many silken-Doctors, who 
did here In shining satten Cassocks late appeare. (1825 
Scorr Talism, xxii, The cassock of chamois which he 
wore under his armour.] 

3. A garment worn by clergymen. 

a. A long close-fitting frock or tunic worn by 
Anglican clergymen, originally along with and 
under the gown; but, in recent times, also under 
the shortened surplice, and sometimes by ‘Hligh- 
Church’ clergymen, like the soutane of Roman 
Catholic priests, apart from these vestments, as a 
kind of ecclesiastical garb, Also, sometimes wom 
by vergers, choristers, and others engaged in eccle- 
siastical functions, See quots. 

In this sense, which appears to date from the Restoration, 
it seems to be the continuation of the scholar’s cassock, in 
sense : a had probably some reference to the canon aA be 

ears before, requirin: lergymen not to appear in public 
Yvithout coats-or aaa (see sense 2 Be. “i 

1663 Kuucrew Parson's Wedding (Fairh.) He was so 
poor and despicable, he could not avow his calling for 
want of a cassock. 1666 Pepys Diary 27 Sept., 1.. to 
speak for 2 cloak and cassock for my brother... and I will 
have him in a canonical dress. 1708 Swirt Baucis § Phil. 
12x His waistcoat to a cassoc grew And both assum'd a 
sable hue. xgx0-z0 C. WueatLey On Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1720) 110 Made fit and close to the Body like a jock. 
1727 De For palate el iii, (1840) 24 1f the Devil should 
put on the gown Cassock, or the black cloak, or the 
Coat and the Cord. 1728 Pore Dune. 11.326 Gave him the 
cassock, surcingle, and vest. 2755 Jounson, Cassoch, a 
close garment; now, generally, which clergymen wear 
under their gowns, 1807 Crasse Par, Reg. ut. 862 He 
knew no better than his cassock which. 1849 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers 11. vi.§9 The old lish cassock differed in its 
shape very little, if anything, from the same kind of robe 
still worn by the Catholic priesthood. 2854 Hook Church 
Direct., Cassock .. the under dress of all orders of the 
clergy: it resembles a long coat, with a single upright 
collar, 1866 Direct. Angi. (ed. 3) 352 Cassock, the garment 
worn by ecclesiastics under their official vestments: usual, 
black, and for Bishops purple. 1866 C. Water Ritual, 
Reason Why 35 The is a long coat buttoning over 
the breast, and reaching to the feet. It is confined at the 
waist by a broad sash called the cincture, ¢ collar is 
made to fasten right round the throat. 1870 Disra&.i 
Lothair v. 13 One or two curates in cassocks. 

b. Used to render I. sontane, L. sublaneun, 
the ‘frock’ of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. Sé. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) Ul. 
13 ecclesiastical 
missionary of the island. 824 Hever Jrv7. (1828) L iti. 76 
A tall stout ccclesiastic, with..a long black cassoc. 1859 
Jeruson Brittany vi, 69 A short stout man. .dressed in cas- 
sock, bands, and cocked hat. 4 

ec. A short, light, double-breasted coat or jacket, 
usually of black silk, varying in length, but gener- 
ally reaching down to the thighs, worn under the 
Geneva gown by presbyterian and other ministers. 

Scotch Newspaper, He has been presented by the ladies 
of his congregation with a pulpit gown and cassock. ” 

a, Asa mark of the clerical ‘office, esp. that 
of a clergyman of the Church of England. _ 

1687 Drypen Hind § P. 1. 232 And quit the cassock for 
the canting coat. 1769 Ronertson Chas. V, VI, vi. 124 


A tall man dressed in a blue --an i 


i rip ay oe war, he laid aside the cassoc, 1848 Macautay 


Hist, Eng. 11.217 The scarf and cassock could hardly ap- 
pear there without calling forth sneers. 
b. A wearer of a cassock; ¢sf. a clergyman. 
1628 Br. Earve Aficrocosu:, (Fairholt) A_vuigar-spirited 
man..one that thinks the gravest cassock the best scholar. 
1649 G. Dantet Trinarch., Rich. J1, cccxtiii, But the Gray 
Cassock makes a double noyse. 1859 TuackeEray Virgin. v, 
fie] had asuspicion of all cas: and said he would never 
ave any controversy with a clergyman but upon back- 
gammon. : 
5. attrib. . 
x587 Fiemine Cont. Holtushed 111. 317/s Yeomen. .appar- 
Boge of crimson veluet. 
f. prec. 3.] To dress in a cas- 


sock. Hence Cassocked (ke'sakt), 22. a. 
. Err. x11-A cassocked huntsman, an 
ddling priest. x8g3 M. Arxowp Weckax xii, A cassock’ 
priest rode by. 1883 Ch, Jmes 855/3 The occasion was 
taken’ advantage.of to cassock and surplice the choir. 
+Gassole. Obs. vare'. [a. 16th’ F. cassole 
* coffin, box’, Coter. prob. ad. Prov. cassolo, dim. 
of cassa case. (Not the same as mod.F. cassolle 
‘little pan’: see next.)] -A box orcase. ~~ 


‘ 


slately come into use. © 1753 


CASSUMUNAR, : 


3g90 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 343/2 We'must 
applye thereon a freshe playster, and must sett the Legge 
in a Cassole, or case. .and let it rest therin. eA ot Nee 

Cassolette (keselet). Also 7 casolette, 7~ 
cassolet, -[a. F: cassoleite dim. of cassole, -ollc, 
‘little pan’, dim. of casse ‘pan’ Cat. cassa, It. 
casza, fire pan (Florio). Cp. Sp. cazo, castiela, 
cazoleta; med.L. caza, cazia, cazola, cazeola. See 
Diez, Littré, and Du Cange.} 

1, A vessel in which perfumes are burned. 

(2657 ‘Tostinson Rexon's Disp. 213 Put in a brasen or 
silver pot which the Vulgar call a cassolet. Dict. 
Ruse, (ed, 3) s. v. Cassolet, a small Vessel us'd in the Burn- 
ing of Pastils or other odours. 1834 Becxrorp Jéaly Il. 
43 Silver braziers and cassolettes diffusing a very pleasant 
perfume, a1847 Mrs. SHerwoop Lady of Manor 1V. xxiii. 
45 Cassolettes, which, being now lighted up, exhaled all 
the perfumes of the East. . . : 

2, A box for perfumes with 2 perforated cover to 
allow of their diffusion. . 

185: Sin F. Parcrave Nori, § Eng., Boudoir essences 
and cassolette perfumes. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal, 94/x 
Aromatic Ozonized Pocket Cassolette. 

tCasson. Os. fa. 16the F. casson, now 
caisson chest: see Caisson.] A chest. 

16%3 Purcnas Pilgr. I. 607 Twelve Cassons or Chests. 

Casson, var. of Casine. 

+Cassonade. Obs. [a.F. cassonade, f. casson 
chest, case: cf. Cassons.] Unrefined cane-sugar 
aapotes in boxes or casks; brown or moist sugar. 

B $2 Tomunson Revtou's Disp. ee mace od kind of Sugar 

ich the vulgar call Cassonade or Castonade. 2725 

Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Sugar, The Cassonade is nothing 
but Muscovadee that has been purify’d with the Whites of 
Eggsand Lime-Water. 1810 Zayed. Brit, (ed. 4) V. 239 Cas- 
Sonade, in commerce, cask-sugar, or sugar put into casks 
or chests, after the first purification, but which has not yet 
been refined, 

+Cassons, cassyns. Obs. [perh. a. F. casson 
‘shapeless loaf of fine sugar’ (Littré), f. casson 
case, chest; cf. prec.] ?Sugar in some form. 

[2443 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 326/3 Cassons 6 Ib. at /8.] 
1469 Ord. Dk. Clarence in Honsch. Ord, (1790) 103 Item, 
Cassyns 300 Ib. at lid. 

Cassoon (kiasin). [ad. It. casone, or OF. 
casson large chest, mod.F. cazssovz.] An occasional 
variant of Caisson: @. an ‘ammunition chest; 
b. Arch. a sunken panel. (=Caisson 1a, 3.) 

19799 Chron in Aun. Reg, 3/1 Twelve brass field pieces 
three pounders with their cdssoons, 31850 Leiten Aliller’s 
Ane. Art § 53. 27 The ornamental forms of the cassoons 
(fatvipara, lacunaria). : 

Cassowary (ke'séwéri), Forms: a. 7 casso-, 
cassaware, 9 cassowar; 8. 7 cassawarway, 
-waraway, cassa-, cassiowary, 8 cassuary, 
(easuari), 7- cassowary. [a. Malay kasudr? or 
kasavart (Yule). In F, casoar, It. casuario, mod, 
L. casuarvins. The earliest Eng. form was app. 
through Du. or F*,] - : 

1. A genus of large cursorial birds, related to the 
Ostrich, inhabiting the islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago as far as New Guinea. They stand about 
five feet high ; the wings are of uo use for flight, 
but are furnished with stiff featherless quills, like 
spines, which serve for combat or defence. 

‘Named Emeu by the carly Portuguese navigators, It is 
the meu vulgo Casoaris (the latter appearing to be the 
Malay appellation) of Bontius.’ Pessny Cyel. XXIIL. 142/2. 
(See Eneu.) 

x6xx Corvar Cridities Pref. Verses, Saint James his Gin- 
ney-hens the Cassawarway morcover.. (A/argin, An East 
Tadian bird at St. James in the keeping of Mr. Walker). 
1630 J.Yavron (Water P.) Gt, Later Aont zx From the 
tit-mouse to the estrich or cassawaraway._ 2686 Mone Aniid. 
Ath. u. xi. (1712) 7 In the Cassoware or Emev, 21690 Locke 
QJ.), The relation between dam and chick, between the two 
cassiowaries in St. James's Park. 2729 Danipier’s Voy. 1V. 
1. 266-[he Cassawaris is about the bigness of a large Vir- 
ginia tue 3772 Weekly Mag. 25 June 386/1 The 
casuari is black, and in size equal to.an ostrich, x974 
Goins. Nad. Hist, 111, 2. The Cassowary is a bird which 
was first brought .. into Europe by the Dutch from Java, 
x8or Soutney Jhalaba vu. xviil, Large as the hairy Cnsso- 
war was that o'ershadowing Bird, 288 Havgnton Piys 
Gcog. vi. 263 Papua is the proper centre of the Casso- 


wares, 

2. New Holland Cassowary: the Exxu. 

1842 Penny Cyel, XXIII is British naturalists .. now 
apply the term Emeu to the New Holland Cassowary, 

| Cassumu'nar. J/d. Also casumunar, 
-muniar, casmunar.. [4pp. a cormption of “some 
enstern name.} The tuberous root of an East 
Indian , plant (apparently Cureuma aromatica 
Salisb., C. Zedoaria Roxb.:; it is warm, bitter and 
aromatic, smells like ginuer, and is used in hyster- 
ical, ‘ epileptic . and. -paralytic affections. (Cf. 
ZEDUARY.) °° ‘ wy ; 

2693 Pecuey (é//e) Some Observationk made upon the 
Root Casmunar, brought from the East Indies. 1700 
Sroane in Pki?. Trans. XXU. 580 A root... made great 
use of..in Epileptic, Convulsive and Head diseases. called 
Cassumuniar, 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 92 Casamunar is 
Cnampens Cyed. Supp. App., 
Cassummiar..a root approaching to the nature of zeodary. 
1885 Dymock Veg. Mat, Med, of Ind, 770 Identical with 
the Cassumunar described by Percira. eae 

Cass-weed: see CASE-WEED. | a 
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|, CAST. 

Cast (kast), 52. [f.-the vb.] : 

I. The act of casting ér throwing (simply). 

1. A throw of a missile, a bowl, or other. object. - 

1382 Wychir Naw. xxxv. 17 If a stoon he throwe, and 
with the cast (1388 strook] sleeth, cxqag Wynroun, Cro. 
vut. ¥xxii. x40 ‘The fyrst kast that it [the engyne] kest, 
bot ane, Ie hyt the towre a mery strak. 1965-78 Coorer 
Thesanr,, Tactus, a throwe .; or cast. 1609 C-Burrer Jen, 
Alon, §. (1623) Cij, One or other spying him. . will haueacast 
at him, “1756 Cousoisseur No. 129 At bowls, if any one is 
near winning the game, he never fails, in the next cast, to 
mistake-his bias. 1860 Emerson Cond.Life, Power Wks. 
(ohn) IT. 332 The opponent has the sun and wind, and, in 
every cast, the choice of weapon and mark. 1868 Daily 
Tel. 7 t., Counting a cast with the right ‘hand and 
another with left as one throw. ‘ . 

b. Considered, as a performance, with reference 
to its quality. A measering cast: a competitive 
throw at a mark in which the results are so close 
ag to require measurement. 

‘e400 Sowdone Bab. 2603 The shotte, the caste was so 

strongée Syr Bryer,was slayn there. 1367 Harman Caveat 

46 They coulde not agree vpon a caste. 1647 FuLter Good 

Th, in Worse T. (1841) 96 Is it a measuring cast whether it 

be lawful or no? 1655 — Ch. Hist. vu. 407 Yet was their 
precedencie no measuring cast, but clear in the view of any 
unpartiall eye, 2676 Wycnertey P),-Dealer 1 i, 4 My 
Brother and I were quarrelling about a Cast. 1816 Scott 
Auxtiq, (1879) II. 110 ‘The disputed cast was a drawn one. 

Jig. 1660 Incrio Bentivolio & Urania 1, (1682) 20 It is 
a cast beyond Laughter to see.. how proud they grow. 

@. The distance which anything can be thrown. 

1387 Trevisa Higaen (1865) 1, 275 Pilers as hi3 as a stones 

Maunoev. vili, g2 A Stones cast fro that 
Chapelle, is another Chapelle. 16x Bite Luke xxii. 41 He 
was withdrawen from them about a stones cast. 1671 P/é/. 
Trans, V1, 2102 Sinking from cast to cast, (¢.c. as highas a 
man can conveniently throw up the Ore with a shovel). 
1890 Bryant Homer II. xx. 344 He fell as far behind Asa 
quoit's cast. ‘ 

a. Manner or way of throwing (e. g, seed). 

16977 Pror Wat, Hist. Oxfordsh. 246 In Sowing they have 
their several methods, viz., the single Cast, the double 
Cast, xo J. Monten Hush, (J.) Some... sow wheat or 
rye. .with a broad cast, some only with a single cast, 


+2. The delivery of a blow, a stroke. Obs. 

. (Ch rg82in 1) cx420 Anturs of Arth, xiviii, With a 
cast of the car-honde. 7530 Pauser. 563/t He had thought 
to gyue me a caste with a horse combe, 

3. spec. A throw of dice; the achievement of 
the throw. Phrase, Zo set, stake ufon a cast. 

agog Barctay Siig of Fooles (1570) 109 That playeth for 
money.. And on his felowes caste taketh onely Heede. 1594 
Suans. Rich. III, v.iv.9. 161 Seven Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
xviii. (1632) 916 Here is a gay goodly cast, foule cast away 
for hast. x Mitton Ch, Discif. 1. (1851) 32 "Lis no win- 
ning. cast. 1648 — Observ, Art. Peace (x85) 579. 1997 
Rosertson Hist. Auten (2783) II, 187 Their clothes, their 
arms, are staked, .upon a single cast. 1820 Hoyle's Games 


Zipr, 303 To hit the one, that cast [of dice] must be eight. * 


. Jig: 

1300 Cursor Af, 25480 On domesdai be-for iustise, bar all 
es casten on a cast, 2692 Bentiey Boyle Lect, v. 164 It 
would be absurd to ascribe the formation of Human-Bodies 
to a Cast of this Chance. 1761 Steane 77. Shandy ui. 59, 
I was my father’s last stake. .he had been unfortunate in his 
three first great casts for me. Macauray Hist. Exg. 
ILL 423 Neither Rosen nor Schomi wished to put every 
thing on a cast. 1899 Froupe Czsar xxv. 430 It was the 
last cast of the dice for the old party of the aristocracy. 

4. A throw or stroke of fortune; Aeuce, fortune, 
chance, opportunity ; lot, fate. Obs. or dial, 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 6205 Him suld ban reu his cast pat pis 
folk was fra him past. ¢2qgo Erle Tolous 452 To reste hym 
there he toke hys caste, 1513 DouGias mets 1x. v. 14 
Glaid of this cast, seand'thair tyme maste gane. a x60. 
Montconerre Fiyting 340 Cauld be her cast. xg22 W, 
Hasutton Wallace 33 am.) Black- be their’ cast! great 
rogues: 1820 Scorr AZonast. iv, Before the death of Walter 
Avenel, haly be his cast! 187: Brownine Badanst. 2038 
Now that one cast of fortune changes all! ‘ 

tb. Hence (or from 3),-AZ the /ast cast : at the 
last shift, in extremities, near to-death or ruin. 
e1449 Pscocn Repr. 338 Into tyme he be at his last Caste, 
2549-62 STerNHoLp & H, Ps. cxix (1583) 93‘Thou hast my 
lyfe restor’d When Iwas at last cast. 16x53 Br, M. Suytu 
Pref. Babington's Wks,, Having the plague about him, and 
being at the last’ cast. ‘26x7 Cottins Def. Bf. Ely 40, 
yeturne to him, who is now at his last casts... 2700 J. 
Wettwoon Mem, agt-As the last Cast for their Liberty thay 
Applied to'the Prince of Orange. a ‘ ; 
5. A throw.of the ‘sounding-lead, of a fishing- 
line, net, dredge, ete. *. : ; ecg 
16x6 B, Jorson Vorest Poems 92 And Pikes (run into thy 
net) As loth the second draught or cast to stay, 1662 Fut. 
LER Worthies (x840)1. 442 The next cast shall be no léss 
than fourteen or fifteen fathom water. 18og A. Duncan- 
Mariner's Chron. UT. 290 We had less water every cast of 


the lead, 1824 Scorr iy A cape Let. vi, He couldna mip : 


taking 2 cast [with the fishing réd], 848 Life Norman 
(2863) IT, 26g He had not made sok falta lozen casts be 
fore he called out ‘I Have one!’ 1864 Burton Scot: Adv. I, 
- ll, 99 The right to a cast of a net was a feudal privilege, 
1868, CARPENTER in Sez, Ofiz. (1869) 6 Jan. 175/t A cast of 
the creda was therefore taken at this point.” °° * 
D.. at.which is so cast, or used’ in: casting ; 
now sec, in Angling, .. ‘ e 
. 556 J. Hevwoon Spider § F2.(N.) In eche weake place 
is woven pweaving Cast. 1883 Centnry Mag. 378 Very killing 
Pa ana ete Me Saee gz state of a water, 
ust, ews 2 July 27/: It isa mistake to coi 
up the fly casts in the tackle ae a aes 
¢. -Aiigiing. A spot suited for casting the line. © 
1823 KScort Rewerit xi, He chose. . with an angler’s eye, the 
ov. II, ; : 


, 


-a cast of counters. a 26: 


153, 


most promising casts, ‘1867 F. Francis Azgiizg-i, (4880) 
41 It is so easy to pass good casts. 
6. A throwing or turning of the eye in any 


‘direction ; a glance, a look, expression. ? Ods. 


e132 £2... Alt. P.B.768 He conueyen hym con with 
cast of his y3e, 163x Goucz God’s Arrows 1. § 41, 66 Pas- 
sion will soone manifest itselfe.. by a fierce cast of his eyes. 
1632 Mitton Penseroso 43 With asad, leaden, downward 
cast. 166x oes Opin, in Phenix (1721) 1.5 A direct 
View of him without so oblique a Cast upon his Opinions. 
1768 Srerne Sent. Fourn. (1778) I. 16x, 1 had given a cast 
with my eyé into half a dozen shops. 

7. A ‘lift? in a conveyance, given to one to put 
him forward on his way. Also fe. 

2630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wés. (N,), I o'r the water will 
giue thee acast. 3174: Richarpson Pamela II. 88 If..you 
are for the Village, I'll give yon a Cast. 19787 Gentl, Mag- 
Sept. 89/2 They met with some good-natured waggoners, 
who gave them a cast. x822 New Monthly Mag. 1V. 103, 
I should get a cast to Newbury by one of the mails. 1885 
L. B. Watrorp Naz 6 other St. Y1. 26 So you can’t give a 
cast to this lassie? Well, I must take her on myself. 

48. Cast of the hand: a helping turn. Sc. Obs. 

1637 S. Rutuerrorv Leéz. cxxix, (1881) 238 A right cast of 
his holy and gracious hand. 1775 Guthrie's Trial 82'To 
delay their soul-business, hoping for such a cast of Christ’s 

nd in the end. ‘ 

@. jig. ‘A stroke, a touch’ (J.), specimen, 
‘taste’. esp. d cast of one’s office. 

@1553 Upatt Royster D.(Arb.) 19 Shall I go call your 
folkes, that ye may shewe a cast? 1598 Lanenaat in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. 1. 418 Bringing with them a cast of their 
office, by courtly mean, 1389 Gremne Arcadia (1616) 32 
Shew vs a cast of your cunning. 16253 Sanperson Se77. 
Ps. evi. 30 Do not show a cast of thy office for the promise 
or hope of a reward. 1673 Answ, Season. Disc, 4 This 
Dutchman has scribled and thrown amongst us (as a cast 
* ba office) ie bee of Tiyan. 1 Asbiaesenes Pi. 

ealer wv. i, (1678) 53 If you hate Verses, I'll give you a cast 
of my Politics in Prose. Bentiey Phal. 360 To re. 
ceive this as a Cast of his Rhetoric, 2749 Westey Wis. 
(87) IX, 12 Now, Sir, give us a cast of your office, 1832 

tr W. Hamiuron Déscrss, (1852) 248 Whose only cast of 
a V4 is blood-letting. ; 

+10. Said of a bow: ? Casting power, ? elasti- 
city, ? flexibility. Obs. Cf. Castine Ad/. a. 1a. 

1545 Ascuam Zoxoph. 1. (Arb.) 28 Two bowes that J haue, 
wherof the one is quicke of cast, tricke, and trimme both 
for pleasure and profyte; the other is a lugge slowe of cast, 
folowing the string. Jézd, 1. 116 A faste and harde woode 
--stronge and myghtye of cast. 

IT. The act of throwing down, off, etc, 

11. A throw in wrestling; a fall; an overthrow 
or defeat. arch. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xiv. x He thoucht 3eit to cowir his 
cast. ¢1400 Gamelyn 248 Shal it be holde for a cast?_ 1530 
Patscr. 179 Sombresaulé, x tumblyng caste. @ 1607 Descr. 
Cleveland in Topog. & Geneal. (1853) HI. 410 Not without 
‘eae = a brea ee pabieee ne F > Ob 

. Bringing forth young, laying of eggs. Se 

1646 Sir T. Bacse Pseud, EP. 149 ‘After the first cast, 
there remaine ve conceptions. : 

IIT. What is thrown ; the quantity thrown, 

18. A throwing (¢fanything) ; the quantity thrown, 

cr4so Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. (1868) 305 Pay schyn 
haue two cast of hay. 148x Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb,) 16 
Bruyn receyued of hem many a caste of stones, 1§23 Firz- 
ners, usb, § rr How many castes of corne euery lande 
ought tohaue. 1697 Dryven Vi7g. Georg. 1v. 86 A cast of 
scatter'd dust. 1753 Cuampers Cyci. Supp., Cast, among 
wax-chandlers, denotes a laddleful of melted wax, pouredon 
the wicks of candles made by the laddle. 2797 W. Macro 
in A. Young Agric, Supers 46 Drawing the land over with a 
heavy harrow when only one cast, or half tlie seed is sown, 

14, Hawking, The number of hawks cast off at 
a time ; a couple; also of other birds. 

ex47o Hors, Shefpe, § G. (1822)31 A caste of hawkes of the 
tour. 3530 PatsGr. 203/3 Caste of haukes, vive doiseanr. 
1562 Pinkincton £2, Obadiah v. Wks, (1842) 255 A kennel 
of hounds or a cast of hawks. ¢16xr CuapMAN Jliad xvi, 
406 As, on some far-looking rock, a cast of vultures fight. 
1615 — Odyss. xxi}. 390 A cast Of hill-bred eagles, cast off 
at some game, 1826 Sir J. Sesricut Odserv, Hawhing 
(2828) 41 A cast of falcons is always flown at a rook, 28a * 
R, F. Burton Fadconsy in V, Indusv. 60 The sport is better 
with single birds than with ‘casts’. 188 E,B. Micnett in 
a Mag. Novy. 41 An exceptionally good cast of female 
metlins, a 

15. The quantity of bread or ale made at one 
time (0és.); a certain quantity of clay made into 
flower-pots. 

1470-85 Maxory Arthur vit. xiv, Two cast of bread, with 
fat venison baked, and dainty fowls, 1538 Baus Comedie vA 
Wa#. (N.) If the bruar please me nat, The cast shall fall 
down flat-And never haue any strength. 1587 Harrison 
England tu. vi, (1877) 1. 154 Of the flower of one bushell ., 
they make fortie cast of manchet._ 1636 B. Jonson Discov. 
ix. 163 An elephant, in 1630. .was every day allowed twelve 
cast of bread, twenty quarts of Canary sack, besides nuts 
and almonds. 2802 W. Forsyru Fruit Trees viii, (1824) 2x0 
[Flower]'pots are denominated by the number contained in 


what the potters call & cast; : 
16, So many (herrings, etc.) as are thrown’ into 

‘a. vessel at once,‘a ¢ >; a set of three or four. 
1577 Hotwsnep Chron, 111. 94/2 A cast of red herrings, 

1808 Jamizsons.v., A cast of herrings, haddocks, oysters, etc. } 


four in number. S, 2884 F, Pocock in’ Fue. Ldlustr. Mag. .\'\° 


1509/1 Three fish = ont cast (as muchas can be heldinonehand). 
- +17. A set or suit of other'things. Qbs. (exe, as 
in 5b). ; : : 
1535 Stewart Cro. Scot. 1. 140 With courtlie cast of cot- 
armour abufe. 1g9x- CIVALL SP. Dict., Sartad de cuentos, 
Cuevetann Surv. World vi, A 


cast of Lackeys,and a y-bird, | 


“calle. €1440 


CAST, 


+b. (?) A standard size or quantity of wood in 
a billet. Ods. 

1542-3 dct 34 § 35 Hen, VII, iii, Everie byllette to be 
ony of one cast and not aboue. 1883 Aeé 7 Edw. VY, vii. 
§2 Every Billet named to be a Cast, to contain ten Inches 
about, and every billet named of two cast, to containe four- 
teene inches about. 

IV. That which is thrown off or out. 

18. A second swarm of bees thrown off by a hive 
in one season. 

1662 Futter Worthies t. 22 Though only old Stocks of 
Bees were kept, without either Casts or Swarmes. 1664 
Evetyn Kal, Hort. (1729)207 Look to your Bees for Swarms 
and Casts, 1675 J. Suirrn Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 36 The 
Swarm, that hived in Plato’s mouth .. was a Cast of the 
School of the Prophets. 1777 Terrier in Briscoe Old Not- 
tinghamsh. 1. 37 Every swarm of Bees sixpence, and every 
Cast. .threepence. x825 in Hone Lvery-day Bh. 1. 647. 
1895 J. Hunter Man, Bee-heeping (ed, 2) 92 If lighter. .they 
would probably be casts or second swarms. 


19. What is thrown up from the crop by a hawk 
or other bird of prey. Also, the convoluted earth 
thrown ont by an earthworm ; or sand on the sea- 


shore by the lug-worm. 

1993 Wiite Selborne (1853) 382 Earth-worms make their 
casts most in mild weather. 1864 ‘lennyson Aydner's £. 
849 Where the two contrived their daughter's good Lies the 
hawk’s cast, 1880 Hux.ey Cray-Jish il. 67 As a hawk or an 
owl rejects his casts, 


20. a. The number of Jambs produced in a 
season, b. The yicld of corn (? ods.). 

1787 Marsuay £. Norfolk (E. 1). S.) Cast, yield; applied 
to corn crops. 1887 Scott. Leader 10 Aug. 4 To estimate 
what the result of the year’s cast [of lambs] will amount to, 

V. +21. A burden cast or laid upon people; 
an impost, a charge. Obs. 

15907 Cartme? Ch. Acc. in Stockdale dun. Cartine? 36 A 
caste or laye should bee forthwith had throughout all the 
parish to the value of twenty marks, r6r9 in WV. Aiding 
Ree. (1884) II. 209 Paying castes imposed on him by the 
parishe for ..the poore. 1696 Lect. IV. Cunningham in 
Diary (1887) Introd. 36 Not putting you to the pains of a 
Cast or Act of Imposition. 

Vi. 22, Calculation, reckoning; an act of 
calculation ; zechz. the addition of the columns of 
an account. 

3578 Lanenam Let. (1871) 56 By great cast & cost. Afod. 
If the account does not balance now, there must be an 
error in the cast. 

b. Conjecture, forecast. 

ws19 St, Pagers Hen. VITI, 1. 4 Lettres devised by the 

rudent caste of Your Grace. 1897 Jraser’s Mag. XVI. 221 
That..must be taken into account Jn any casts a-head. 


VII. Mental revolving, contrivance, device. 


+ 23. Device, purpose, design, aim. Obs. 
o1325 E. E. Adlit, P. A. 1162 Out of pat caste I watz by- 
Bone Flor. 1406 Thus then ys my caste. 1513 
Douctas 4 xeis vii. Prol. 20 Thair is na sege for na schame 
that schrinkis at short, May he cum to his cast. @ 1829 
Sxetton Dé. Albany 101 Such trechery .. Is all your cast. 
1532 Herver Xenophon's Housel. (1768) 61 Teche me the 
very point and cast of husbandry. 

+24, A contrivance, device, artifice, trick. Ods, 

1340 Hamrote Psadtex Ixxxix. ro Ydell & swykil kastes 
about erthly thynge. ¢1386 Cuaucer Kuds, 7, 1610 The 
derke tresoun, and the castes olde. x98 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. 1. xx. (1495) 48 The preuy werkes and false castes 
of Sathanas, ¢1470 Henry Wallace v. 740 He was full sle, 
and ek had mony cast. 1§13 DouGias Zneis 1. Prol. 255 
Quent and curious castis poeticall, Perfyte similitudes and 
examplis all, 1930 Paxser. 658, I playe a caste of legyer 
demayne. 1609 HoLtann Avi. Marcell. xw. xi. 26 Subtile 
sleights and juggling casts [prastigzis}. 

+b. Skill, art. Obs. 

cx320 Senyn Sag. a105 (W.) We beth mazouns queinte of 

cast. 


VIII. Form into which a thing is thrown; 
disposition, arrangement. 

+265. Plan, design; shape, conformation, of a 
building, ete. Obs. 

@1300 Floriz § Bl. 338 To makie a tur after pis cast. 
€3330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace(Rolls)8735 He dide masons 
diuise a cast What werk myghte lengest last. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer 
H. Fame 1178 The caste, crafte, and curiositie Ne can I not 
to you devise. 2809 Isher Wes. (1876) 270 His buyldynges 
. after the newest cast. 1379 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb.) 24 
My onely endeuour shalbe to show you that in a rough cast. 


26. Theat. The assignment of the paris in a 
play to the several actors; the part assigned to 
any actor (ods.); the set of actors to whom the 


parts of a particular play are assigned. 

1632 Braruwatt (¢##/2), Whimzies: or a new Cast of Char- 
acters, 1732 T. Futter Guosmo?. 115 If thy Cast be bad, 
mend it with good Play. 279g T'. Wi.uinson /Vand. Patentee 
I. 6x Played several characters .. but did not please in the 
lovers, in which ee I ecm Mr. Beebe 1798 rg Sena 
in Hone Every-da; II. 390 To play a comic cast of 
characters in this reat theatre—the Waa 1876 World V. 
No, 116. 3 The best representatives for the complete cast of 
acomedy. 2880 Dramatic List 219 The cast included the 
following admirable players. - 2880 AZanch, Guard. 20-Dec., 
He had bronght together ‘an unusually powerful cast’. 
+b. Hence, Zo speak tn @ man’s cast: to speak 
during his part; to interrupt; Ods. ; 

1g80 LyLy ae (Arb) 274 If I may speak ‘in -your 
cast, quoth Issida,. /62d. 412 The Lady Flauia speaking in 
his cast, proceeded in this manner. .1611 CoTGr., Zitre- 
Parlenient, an interruption, a speaking in a manscast. 1 i 
Rocers Naaman 46 As when the minde is filled with busi- ~ 
nesse, all that is spoken is, as it were, spoken ina mans cast. 


- : 20 


CAST. 


27. Painting, The adjustment of draperies in art, 
Sree 


1984 J. Barry Leet, Ard y. (1848) 187 The several ‘i 
, afford an extensive variety in the cast and manngy of dhivhy 
several foldings, 1839 Gutuicie & Times Parag gar ‘lhe 
‘cast’ or adjustment of draperies is made the ofjert vf 11 
special course of study. fi cen feo 

28. The form into which any, work is threw 

1778 T. Wanton Hist. Eng. Poetry 1. ii. 34 Some of Ald- 
hele verses ave exactly in this cast. x863 M. Arnotp 
Ess, Crit, iv. (1875),152 The turn of the phrase. .the happy 
cast and flow of the sentence. ‘1875 Watney Life Lang, 
Pref, 7 The compendious cast of the work. 

IX. Casting metal, etc.; mould; model. 
+29. Casting or founding (of cannon, ctc.). Ods. 
1602 Snaxs. Ham. 1.1.73 And why such dayly Cast of 

Brazon Cannon. ? Se ig 

30. A model made by running some liquid or 
forcing some soft substance into 2 mould or shape., 
Sometimes applied to the negative impression 
taken from the original ; more usually to the copy 
of the original moulded in this. 

1502 ARNOLDE C/i7‘012. (1811) 240 Plouer roosted, un caste 
de gely florisshyd, creues deudose. 1645 EVELYN Diary 
(Chandos) 175 My purchases of books, pictures, castes. 
ar Suenstone Le/?. cvii, A most excellent figure, and 
I shall wish much to get a good cast of it. 1797 Jounson in 
Boswell (1831) IV. 63 Direction to send you a cast of my 
head. 1869 Pris Ves. ii. 38 A cast in plaster of Paris. 
1872 Evtacompe Bells of Chi. 9 note, Taking therefrom a 
cast to constitute the outer mould for the bell, 1873 Fort. 
num Maiolica ix. 77 The Alhambra vase was copied .. after 
a cast and photographs. . . 

b. A model of a fossil organism formed by 
mineral matter which has filled up the cavity 
originally occupied by the organism itself. 

1873 Dawson Earth § Alan iii, 38 Casts of sponges or fu- 
coids, 1881 Lunpock in Nature No. 618, 408 The green sands 
of the geologist are largely made up of casts of foraminifera. 
1881 Huxtey zbid. No. 6r9. 453 Their solid substance may 
be dissolved away entirely, or replaced by mineral matter, 
until nothing is left of the original but a cast, an impression. 

e, ath, ‘A mould of an interior, specially 
applied to casts of the urinary tubules in kidney 
disease, or of the respiratory tubes in croup,’ ete. 
(Syd, Soc. Lea.). 

1867 J. Hose A/icrose. 1. iti, 223 Urinary deposits (ns casts, 
epithelium, crystals) 1880 Weaster Supt. 8V Renal 
casts (Med.), microscopic bodies found in the urine of per- 
sons affected with disease of the kidneys. 

+81. (See quots.) 

1726 R. Nevek Builder's Dict., These casts are Pipes of 
Wax .. proportion’d to the Bigness of the Work. 1783 
Cuamners Cycl. Supp., Cast, among plumbers, denotes a 
little brazen funnel, at one end of a mould, for casting pi 
without soldering, by means of which the melted metal is 
poured into the mould, /éfd., Cast denotes a cylin- 
drical piece of brass or copper, slit in two lengthwise, used 
by the founders in sand to form a canal or conduit in their 
moulds, whereby the metal may be conveyed to the different 
Pieces intended to be cast. 

32. fg. Mould. 

1709 Tatler No. 28 ? 3 The true Cast or Mould in which 
you may be sure to know him, 176, Crurciiie Rosciad 
Poems (1769) I. 47 In whate’er cast his character was laid, 
Self still, like oil, upon the surface play'd. 

XX. A twist, or turn. 

33. A permanent twist or turn, esp. to one side ; 
awarp. Cast of the ge: a slight squint. 

_ 505 I. Marsin, etc, AZem. Hen. VII (1858) 278 He hathea 
liteli caste with his lefte eye. 1635 GLartnorne Lady Mother 
n. i. My lady has got a cast of her eye. 1697 Land. Gas. 
No. 1251/4 Trots all, and hath a Cast in her Gallop with 
her Off leg before. /did, No. 1183/4 Very small Eyes, witha 
squint or cast with onc of them. 1710 Sreete Zadler No. 
120 ® 4 Her eyes... had odd Casts inthem, 1725 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph. mu. iv, Which gi’es their sauls a cast, That 
turns them downright beggars at the last. 186 Scorr O/d 
Mort.iv, Acast ofeye which, without being actually oblique, 
approached nearly ton squint. 1825 Waterton Vand. S. 
Adter. 1. (1887) 100 Seldom placing it [the blowpipe] in an 
obgigue position, lest it should receiven cast, 

. A bearing in some direction; inclination of 
one’s route. ; : 

1768 Ross Helenore 7g (Jam.) Gang cast, but ay some 
northward hald your cast, 

XI. Dash or shade of colour. 

(It is difficult to ay whether the original notion was that 
of dashing in an admixture or ‘eye’ of some colour, or 
associated with casting a shade] ¢ : 

A ‘dash’ of some colour, thrown into or over, 
or interspersed with another ; tinge, hue; shade. 

, %602 Sas. Hau, ut, i, apanes the natiue hew of Reso- 
lution Is sicklied or’e with the pale Cast of Thought. 2712 
Spect. No. 425 w 5 A-Robe..of a yellowish Cast. 1772 
ist, Rochester 66 Of a gray colour with a cast of green. 
agox Haaunron Berthollet's Dycing Il, . wi, 264 The 

lect .. is to give the colour a gold cast.. 1822 Worpsw. 
Scen, Lakes iti, (1823) 70 The colour of the house ought. .to 
have a cast or shade of the colour of the soil, 184x Catiisx 
WN. Amer. Ind, I, lili, (1844) 227 The teeth of the Indians 

é: are not white, having a ee cast, : 

b. fig. Hue, tinge, shade, of guilt, conduct, etc. 
165s Fecrowes tr. ALt/ton's and Def. 2453 What follows is 

of'a more shocking and atrocious cast.’ 2762 Mew Dial. of 

Dead 30 The crime was of such a deep and malignant cast. 
179%, Boswet. Yoknuson (1816).1,' Introd. 4 Of a dark un- 
charitable cast.” 1815 Seribbleomania 118%, His thoughts 
were of the sombre cast, “1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 
34x His countenance assumed 2 deeper cast of dejection. 

G6. A ‘dash’ of some ingredient or quality. - 

- 2662 Puree Worthées (1840) ILI. 499 This mungrel name 
seemeth to have in it an eye or cast of Greek and Latin, 


‘small cast of the coxcomb. 28: 


154. 


1768 Starve Sent, Yourn. (1778) ¥.. 102 La Fleur had a 
Scott Aztiq. i, Acounten- 
nance in which habitual gravity was enlightened by a cast of 


ipironical humour. 1823 — PeveriZ xiii, Julian, who had in 


his disposition some cast of the romantic, 1865 Mitaan 
Lat, Chr, (1864) II. 1, iv, 270 The wild cast of religions 
adventure in his life. - . 

p-68h Sort, kind, style,-quality, stamp, type, as 
determined by characteristics. ' 

This section, which is of modern use, and ‘chiefly since 
1700, appears to blend figurative uses of many of the fore- 
going senses, VIII.-X1., one or more of these being promi- 
nent, according to the feeling of the moment: Thus the 
notions of conformation, mould, turn, inclination, colour 
ing, complexion, quality, appear all to contribute vaguely 
to the result. ho 

37. in reference to outward form, confignration, 
fournure, esp. in phrase cast of features, which 
sometimes chiefly refers to facial expression. 

1653 Watton Angler xi. 198 This fish is ofa fine cast and 
handsome shape. 1727 Porn, &c., Ar? Sinking 93 The 
figures must be so turned, as to manifest that intricate and 
wonderful cast of head, which distinguishes all writers of 
this kind, 1816 Scotr Axéig. i, His countenance was of 
the true’Scottish cast. 18:6 J. Scort Vis. Paris 36 The 
el cast of feature is the same. 1833 Marrvat P. 

imple (1863) 139 An officer, with a very sinister cast of 
countenance. 1837 Disracut Venetia mt.i. 160 A cast of fea- 
turesdelicately moulded. 1879 Harian Eyesight ii. 27 The 
pictures of Mephistopheles owe much of their devilish cast 
to the twitching upwards of the external angles of the lid. 

8. in reference to the mind or character. 

a7tx Appison Sfect. No, 106 26 This Cast of Mind.. 
renders his Conversation highly agreeable. 1764 Ruin /x- 
guiry Vi. $1 He must have a strange cast of under- 
Standing who can seriously doubt, etc. 1798 Ferriar 
Mlustr, Sterne iii. 62 Nothing is more seductive. .to minds 
of this cast. 80g Foster Zs. 1, ii. 22 A strongly individual 
cast of character, 186, RIVALE Row, Lup. VU. |xiii. 2 
His character was ngvf ili} severe and antique cast. 1836 
I, TayLor Phys. Thy, .i:.,Mer Life 6 Minds of philosophic 
cast. 2879 M. Arnoi, Hired Ess. 148 The professtons 
8o naturally share. .thé-cast of ideas of the aristocracy. 

b. with the notion of ‘bent’ or ‘turn’ emphasized. 

zgiz Buncnit Spect. No, 197 ? 2 The business men are 
chiefly conversant in, does not only give 2 in cast or 
turn to their minds, _17zz Appison iid. Noaf!.. t10 The 
Mind that hath any Cast towards Devotion. . Mason 
Self-Knowl, 1. vii. (1853) 5x Every Man hath something 
peculiar in the ‘l'urn or Cast of his Mind, 1782 Par Let. 
Abbé Raynel (1791) 44 The present condition of the world. . 
has given a new cast to the mind of man, : 

¢. with the notion of ‘tinge’ or ‘colouring’ 
emphasized. 

1779 Cowrrr Leff, 14 Nov., My mind has always a melan- 
choly cast, and is some pools .. which though filled 
with a black and putrid water, will nevertheless on a bright 
day reflect the sunbeams. __ 

8. in reference to actions. 

1750 Jouxson Rambl. No. 9? 16 A cast of talk, peculiar 
to theirown fraternity. Jéid. No. 181? ro, Thad now shally 
changed the cast of my behaviour, 1789 Brisnam Zss. 1, 
ii, 23 His language has acquired a certain obsolete cast. 
1817 Monthly Rev. UXXXII. 499 Certainly a loose cast 
prevailed in the literature of the times, 1838-9 HALLAM 
Hist, Lit. 11.1, vii. § 36. 311 The reflections are usually of 
a moral cast. 

40. Kind, sort, style; ‘stamp, type’: 0. of 
persons. App. there has here often been vague 
association with Caste (formerly spelt cas/). 

1673 Marve. Reh, Transp. 11, 36x ‘he design of you and 
thoseofyourcast hasbeen. .agninst all the forraign Churches. 
1713 Berketey “Hy/as & P. iii, I am of a vulgar cast, simple 
enough to believe my senses. 1728 Youxa Love Fante ili, 
(1757) ror As if men now were of another cast, They meanly 
live on alms of ages past. 1742 Ricitarnson Pamela 111, 
216 Better than twenty humble Servants of Mr. Murray’s 
Cast. 19776 Ginson Decline § F. 1, ix, 180 Heroines of. 
such a cast may claim our admiration. 1829 Scott in 
Croker P, (1884) UH. xiv. 30 Strict Presbyterian and Whig 
of the old Scottish cast. “1842 J. 
TI. 376 Here is aman of the cast of Hooker and Butler, 

b. of animals, or ae 
yest Coox Vay. (1790) LV. 1290 Farther up the hills, it 
[the soil] is of a grey tough cast. ‘x785 Burke Nad. Arcot’s 
debts Wks, 1842 I, 318 Crimes of the same blood, family, 
and cast, 2802 Huntincton Bank of Faith 73 A dapple- 
grey, very spotted, and of the tabby cast, 

AITL, 41. Hunting. The spreading ont of the 
hounds in different directions in search of a lost 
scent. 

¢1830 C. Wicxstep in R, Eg.-Warburton Hunt, Songs 
(1883) 226 Those sons of old Bedford .. So quick ata cast, 
and so ready toturn. 1846 R. Ec.-Warsurton Hunt. Songs 
1883) 4 Friends, gentlemen, foxhunters, pray now, Hold 
hard, let ’em make their own cast. 186r G. BerKELey 


Sportsm, W, Prairies xviii. 311 No cast that I could make,. 


or the hound in his sagacity magi 


ine, could recover her line 
3885 Dx. Beaurort & } 


Morris Hunting (Badm, 


Nuwnan Ess. (1891) < 


Libr.) ii. 87 Always allow your hounds to make their own - 


cast before you 
PN ta Wine 3 
x . Ec.-Warnurton Hunt, Songs (2883) No. xx. v. 
Het his Muse o’er the field made ani pei a cast. ". = 
XIV. 42.. Comb, (in some cases perh: the verb 
stem): as cast-maker ; cast-fly, a fly for angling ; 
cast-hole (see quot.) ; cast-house (see quot.). 
x68: Cneruam Angler's Vade-ut, 
line for Dub-fly, Cast-fly or Artificial fly. 2747 Hooson 
Aliner’s Dict. #y Cutting a Square Hele, about a Yard 
every way, throwing out the Earth as far as he can with his 
Spade, which will be.. about three Yards Deep, and_this 


is called a Cast-hole, 1877 Symonps in Academy 3 Nov. 


419/2 As a cast-maker uses plaster of Paris, 880 Times 10 


make yours. : 


ii. § rr (2689) x2 Your - 


CAST. 


Sept. 9/4 The hops when. .swept from the floors of the cast- 
houses are packed in sacks by the pressure of machinery. 
188: Rayrmoxp A/ixing Gloss., Cast-house, the building in 
which pigs or ingots arecast. > - a - 
Cast (kast),v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. cast. ~ . 
“Forms: Jufinitive 3-3 enasten, (5 castin, -yn), 
kaste(n, keste(n, 6 caste, 3- cast. Fa. 2. 3-5 
easte, kast(e, 3-7 kest(e, (5,. 6 cest, Iiste, 
keist, kyste), 7 Se. cuist, 8 Sc. coost, 3- cast ; 
also 4-7 casted, 4-5 -id(e. La. pfle.-3-8 north. 
casten, -in, -yn, 4-6 caste, kast(e, kest(e, (4 
icast), 6 Se. enssin, -yn, caissen, 4-‘cast; also 
4-6 castid. [ME. cast-en, 2. ON. hasta wk. vb. 
to cast, throw (Icel. and Sw. Aasra, Da. hasie, North 
Fris. Lastin) + cf. is (hast), héstr (s—hastuz), pile, 
heap thrown up, which has been compared with L. 
&erére (ges-) gests. Tt took in ME: the place of 
OE. weorfan (see Warr), and has now in tum 
been largely superseded in ordinary language and 
in the simple literal sense by Tanow, q. ¥. ‘ Casé it 
into the pond’ has an archaic effect in comparison 
with ‘ ¢hvow it into the pond’, But it is in ordinary 
use in various figurative and specific senses, and 
in many adverbial combinations, as cast about.] 
General arrangements 1, 'To throw, II. To throw down, 
overthrow, defeat, convict, condemn. III. To throw off 
so as to get quit of, to shed, vomit, discard. IV. To throw 
up (earth) with 2 spade, dig (peats, a ditch, etc). VY. To 
put or place with haste or force, throw into prison, into a 
State of rage, sleep, etc. VI. To reckon, calculate, forecast. 
II. To revolve in the mind,. devise, contrive, purpose. 
VIII. To dispose, arrange, allot the parts ina play. IX. 
‘To cast metal, ete. X. To turn, twist, warp, veer, incline. 
XI. To plaster, daub, XIT, Lundin 
senses, those of doubtful position, an 
Adverbial combinations, 
I. The simple action: To throw. ‘ 
1. trans. To project (anything) with a force of 
the nature of a jerk, from the hand, the arms, a 
vessel, or the like ; to Tarnow (which is now the 
ordinary equivalent) ; to fling, hurl, pitch, toss. 
cx230 Hali Mfeid. 41 Ha (pride) cast hire fader sone se ha 
iboren wes fram pe hehste heuene in tohellegrunde. ¢ 1275 
Lay. 1919 Corineus, caste hine adun mid be cleue. ax 
Cursor Af. 20962 His hand .. he schok and in be fir tir ibe 
neder) kest. ¢1340/éid. 19461 (Fairf,) Pe witnes sulde be-gyn 
be first stane for to caste. ¢x4g0 Aferdin iii. 42 Pendragon 
caste in fier, and brente vp Vortiger. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes ror Certayn men beyng at a wyndow 
keste water vpon him. 1595 Suaks, Joi v. i. 39 They 
found him dead, and cast intothe streets, 16rr Brace Fohi 
vill. 7 Hee that is without simne among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her. 1664 Evetyn Aad, Iort, (1729) 195 
Never cast Water on things newly planted. 2678 N. Wan. 
LEY Wond, Lit. World v. ii, § 86, 473/1 He would cast a 


and Hawking 
phrases, XIII. 


*Horse-man’s Mace..farther than any other of his Court. 


3704. J. Harris Lex. Techu, s.v, Baile, Casting the water by 
handout of Boat. 1829 Hoop Zug. Aram xxi, Itook the 
ay, body up And cast it in a stream. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, 1.1. 300 Men fell to play at ‘casting of the 
stone; And strong men cast it mighty of their hands, 1887 
Cornh. Bag. Gaverocks i, 9 ‘Take my rein’ said the girl. 
casting the reins towards him. —- 

th. adsol. Also, To aim, deliver a blow. Obs, or 
arch, 

€1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 1901 Pe wy3e. . braydez out pe bry3t 
bron ¥ & at be best castez. : : 

CG. fig, ‘ 

@1340 Hamvore Psalter 498 Pan kest behynd pi bake all 
my synnys. azrs4r Wyatr Poet. H7ks. (1861) 83 From my 
heart I cest That, I had first determin'd for the best, 1642 
‘I. Lavnor God's Fudg. 1.1. xv. 49 Hee. doth..cast behind 
his backe the grace of God’s spirit. 1704 Porr /Vindsor 
For. 173 Lodoni’s fate, in long oblivion cast. 

d. + Zo cast seed. Now chiefly fig. 

1877 B. Goose Heresbach's-JFusb, 1. (186) 24 b, Neither 
can it be certaynely appoynted, howe muche seede is gene- 
rally to be cast uppon an acre. x6xz Bante Eccles. xi, 1 
Cast thy bread vpon the waters.. 186r T. Trotrore La 
Sicata 1. 73 (Hoppe) These hints had not been cast on 
barren ground. 1864 Texxyson Flower, Once in a golden 
hour T cast to earth a : ‘ 

6. To throw (dice)-from the box. Also aéso/. 
Vence + To cast a chance (obs.). koe 

1458 MS. Christ's Hosp. Abingd. in Dom, Archit 11. 42 
‘They cockid for cartes, & cast for her chisyng. 3565°78- 
Coorrr Sicsaur., Fritilius, alittle boxe to cast dice on the 
table. 1595 SournweLt 777. Death 22 God casteth the 
dice, and giueth ys our chaunce. a 3628 I. Grevitis 
Sidney (1652) 58-He might. .cast achance for all our goodes, 
lives, and liberties, -1820 Hayle's Games Inpr. 362 Any 
throw which the caster may be going to cast. | . 

£ To deposit (a voting paper or ticket); to 
give (nvote). « ~ mo, ? 

187x Swiias Charac, x. (1876) 273 The immense majority 
of votes “would be cast in favour of Plutarch, 288s Cov- 
temp. Rev. June 886 Inability .. to read the ballot they are 
expected to cast. ~ Wink j ina fe 

“+8. Zo cast cross and pile: 'to toss up a coin as 
a way of casting lots. Oés. ; : 

1637 T. Brtan Pisse-proph. (1679) 164 He should notwith- 
standing cast cross and pile which of these (remedies} he 
should appoint. ¢1645 Vox Turturis 23 They had a Cus- 
tome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to draw Cutts 


_(as we do) or cast crosse and pile, 


h. To cast lots: seeLor ; 
i, fig. To cause to fallor happen. . . oe 
1633 Br. Hart Hard Texts 46 Pray ye that this fight of 
yours. .be not cast upon such a time, . : 


CAST. 


+2, Formerly said also of military engines, bows, 
and the like, which: throw or shoot’ projectiles ; 
often abso. (like zo shoot), Also of the general or 
soldiers. Ods. 

«1300 Czrsor AL, 9890 Pis castel..it es hei sett a-pon pe 
crag;. pan na maner engine o were Mai cast par-til it for to 
dere. e¢xzz5 Cocr-de L. 4116 The engyne was bente..A 
gret ston into the toun was keste. 31330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(810) 165 Bothe day & nyght unto pe toure he kast. 1382 
Wye 2 Kings xiii, 17 Helise seyde, kast an arowe3 and 
hekest. 31944 Ascuam Yoxoph, (Arb.) 117 So that he be.. 
spedye ynough for far casting. 3599 Taynns Auinadz. 
(1865) 4x The trepeget must nedes also be one instrumente 
to cast stones, 1609 Bisce (Douay) 1 Aface. vi. 51 Ar- 
balists and engins, and instruments to cast fyre. : 

8. Said of the sea, waves, wind, or the like: esp. 
in cast ashore. Cf. cast away, 42 e.. 

x6x1x Bisty Acts xxvit. 26 Howbeit we must be cast vpon 
a certaine Iland. 1618 M. Barer Horsemanship 1. 4 Ari- 
stippus .trauailing to Rhodes by Sea, was cast a-land by 
shipwracke, 1634 Heroerr Yyav, 21 The wind blowing 
strongly, we were cast upon the shoales..of Mozambique. 

4, Said of any similar motion however pro- 
duced. arch. (In quot. used adso/.) 

1340 Ayenb. 66 Ase be wy3te bet ualb ine hot weter pet 
kest hyer and per, and scoldep alle po bet byep per aboute, 

5. ref. To throw oneself. (not collogq.) 

2330 R. Brunne (x810) 274 Pam to kest smertly to pe 
assaute, 1579 Tomson Caluin's Seri. Tint. 203/2 Not shew- 
ing themselues too muche, nor casting themselues at ran- 
dome, 16rz Bin_e Pref. 2 He casteth himselfe headlong 
vpon pikes. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. viii. § 2, 23, 
Icast myselfat the feet of the Elephant whereupon the King 
rode. 1693 Avent. Ct. Techkely u1. 121 To cast themselves'on 
any other side upon the Emperor's Lands. 1714 Extwoov 
Autobiog. 14 At seneth I found Means to cast my self into 
the Company of the Daughter, «783 Ainswortit Lai, Dict. 
(Morell) iv. s.v. Adcyoue, Alcyone., hearing of her hus- 
band’s death, cast herself into the sea. 1832 ‘l'ENNYSON 
Mariana in S. 27 Low on her kriees herself she cast. 

+b. zntr. (for refl.)- Obs. 
: €1300 St. Brandan §x7 ‘Wher-over [A..rock] the see caste 
i-lome. 

6. To throw forth (a net, fishing line, hook, or 
the like, also the sounding lead, an anchor). 

«1300 K. Horn 1014 Hi strike seil, And ankere gunne 
caste, 1826 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 3531) 133 b, He casteth his 
nettes in vayne before them yt be as byrdes full flygge. 
1535 CoveRDALE Acts xxvii. 28 They cast out the leade & 
founde it twentyc feddoms, 1610 B, Jonson Alch, 1. i, The 

Temple Church, there I have cast my angle. 1651-7 T. 
Barker Ari of Angling (1820) 6 You can cast your flye. 
Be sure you be casting alwayes down the stream. 1674 
Everyn WNavig. § Couim, § 54. ror Those of Flanders, who 
never presum'd to cast a Net without Permission. 1798 
Cart. Berry in Nicolas Diss, Nelson (1845) III. 52 Hauling 
the braces, etc., preparatory to our casting anchor. 185s 
Macautay Hist. Eng. TI. 353 Some angler casting his fly 
on the foam of the river. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 413 
Shall he. .cast his emptied net, unceasingly. 

b. Hawking. To cast a lure. 

1682 Drypen Zpilogue King § Queen (Globe) 437 Methinks 
some vizard-mask I see Cast out her lure from the mid gal- 
lery. 1704 Wortince Dict. Rust. cf Urb. s.v. Fanlcon, 
Cast the Lure so near her, that she may catch it within 
the length of her lease. 

G. zetx. (for reff.) of an anchor. 

1646 H. Lawrence Com, Angels 171 Our anchor casts 
deepe in heaven. wa 

7. To cast an eye, glance, look, etc. Still in 
common use. 

@x223 Axecr, R. 56 To kesten kang eien upon 3unge 
wummen, @1300 Cursor AL, 15952 [Jesus] pan turnd him 
a-bute on petre his hei he kest. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 
1852 As she felle adoun she kaste hirloke. axqso Kut. de 
la Tour-s57 For a leude loke that he kiste on Barsaba. 
1597 B. Goose Hereshach's Hush, nt. (1§86) 124 Horses. .if 
they cast their looke upon their belly,  x60g Suaks. Lear 
1. vi. 13 How fearefull And dizie ’tis to cast ones eyes so 
low. 1662 SrinunerL. Orig. Sacr. Ded. 2 Cast your eye 
on the matter contained in it. 1697 Drypen Virg, Georg, 
iv. 7o8 Th’ unwary Lover cast his Eyes behind. 732 
Leprarp Setfos II. 1x. 302 My family have cast their eyes 
onan excellent person. 1812 J. Witson Isle of Palins 1. 
866 They cast their eyes around the isle. 1816 Scorr Antig. 
xliv, I have sometimes thought that you have cast your 
eyes upon Miss Wardour. 1863 G. Euror Romole i. vi. 
(1880) I. 97 He cast a keen glance of surprise at the group 
before him. ‘ 

. ‘}b. Formerly, also, 70 cast a thought, a reflection 
upon; to cast one’s heart, affections, etc. (now, to 
Set) ;. also, 0 cast love, favour, a fancy unto. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1810) 151 Pe kyng in hys syde ys herte al 
up hym caste, 2383 Cuaucnr L, G. W. 1878 ‘Ther as they 
kaste hir hert, there it dwelleth, 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
(x86) L. 36 The king cast great love unto her. rgg0 Hyrpr 
tr. Vives’ fustr, Chr. Ion. (1392) Miv, Men never cast 
any favor to a tvoman but for some good profite. _x60r 
- Rorranp Péiny I. 64 An harlot that Anniball cast a fancie 

“vnto, ¢3665 Mrs, Hurcninson Mem. Col. H.9 A rich 
widow. cast her affections on him, 1736 Butter Axa/,. 1, 
Hi, 64 Who casts a transient reflection upon the Subject. 

, + 8..To emit, give out, send forth (light, dark; 
ness, fire, heat; cold, an odour). Ods. (exe. as in 9) 

@ 1300 Crrsor A, a3218 Ever it brennes dai and night, 
bot neuermare it castes light. €1340 Gaw. § Gr, Kui, 
zoor Clowdes kesten_kenly pe colde td pe erthe, ISx3 
-Dovatas Zxeis xin. Prol, 68 Hornyt Lucyne castand bot 

> .dymlycht. - 1637 Ruruerrorn Lezz. clxxxi. (1862) I. 436 
How soon can he with his flint cast fire. 1667 Mitton 2, 
1. 183 Voyd of light Save what the glimmering of these livid 
flames Casts pale and dreadful, 695 Woonwarp Nad. Hist, 
E£arth\J.) This. .casts a sulphuréous smell. 2704 Wortipd 


Dice. Rustvet Urb, sy. Englaid, Coal..casts a greater © 
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heat, and is more lasting. 1742 Pore Daze. 1y. 539 Turned 


to the sun, she casts a thousand oe : 
9. To throw or cause to fall (light, etc.) ov ra 


over any object, or in some particular direction, 
Now chiefly in cast a shadozw (02). 

@ 3300 Cursor AT, 9925 It castes lem ouer al sa bright, pat 
reches to be dunjon light. 2:2. r0060 Pe grace bat of hir 
brestis Ouer all bis world pat grace it kestis. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Fudith ix, 8 Castinge a thick darcknes before them. 
1634 Br, Hatt Occas. Afedit. Wks. (2808) 109 The sun 
darkens the full moon, in casting the shadow of the earth 
upon her opposed face. /did. xxxii. 134 On the sight of a 
‘dark Jantern .. he can discern another man, by that light, 
which is cast before him. 1738 Pors ZAéd, Sat. ii. 97 Or 
round a quaker's beaver casta glory. 1782 J. Gite Trinity 
iii. 72 Though they do not prove the doctrire of the Trinity, 
yet they cast some light upon it. 2801 CamrseLt Lochicd 
56 Coming events cast their shadows before. 1830 TENNY- 
son Poems 79 There is no bright form Doth not cast a shade. 


31860 Rusnin Alod. Paint. V. v1. iv. 33 Every shadow which | 


onecasts on the next. 1860‘l'yNDALL Glace. 1. § 16. 106 A pine. 
fire was..casting its red light upon the surrounding objects. 
+h. ixtr. for rel.) Obs. 

1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. n. 154, 1..find.. 
the Shadow of the top of the Tower to cast at D. x704 
Wortuwce Dict, Rust. ct Urb. s.v. Low Bell, The tight 
will cast a great distance before you very broad. 

Gc. Zo cast (a thing) zuto the shade: usually fig. 

1884 Manch, Exam, 2 May 4/7 Internal taxation .. ts so 
excessive. .as to cast even an illiberal tariff into the shade. 

+10. To toss (the head), to shrug (the shoulders). 

a1225 Leg. Kath, 1351 pe keiser kaste his heaued, as wod 
mon, of wredde, ¢ 1430 /fow Gd. Wiff 61 in Babees Bh. 
(1869) 39 Braundische not with pin heed” Ri schuldris Pou ne 
caste, c1isoo Cocke Lonell's B. (1843) 8 Than Cocke cast a 
syde his hede. x792 Burns Duncan Gray Maggie coost 
her heed fu’ heigh. 
IT. To throw down, overthrow, defeat. 


11. To throw down, thr¢%Sp the ground. 

148: Caxton Reynard (Arb, (;'! HS wulf caste his glove to 
fight with the foxe. 1735 Jounsox -Dicé, s. v., The king was 
cast from his throne. 1861 ‘Tiiaéxkxay Jour Georges iii, 
176 Low he lies. .who was cast lower than the poorest. 

12. To throw (a beast) on its back or side. The 
pa. p is used of a sheep or other beast that 
haS gb: wyjon its back, and is unable to rise. 

1877 W/Sdocr Heresbach's Hush. mn. (x586) 133 For kibed 
heeles, take and cast him, and binde his’ legges fast 
together. x607 Torsen. Four, Beasts 313 Cast the 
Horse..and with that Oyl rub the Splent. 810 7¥cat. 
Choice, Buying, §:c., Live Stock 63 The animal is first cast, 
or thrown, and his legs bound. 21882 Romanes Anim. In- 
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CAST. 


. fig. and transf. ‘To condemn. 
1378 Yoseph Avint. 117 ‘What, mon?’ quap be kyng 
: ‘faa tastest piseluen.’ 1567 Harman Caveat 88 The 
Icarned Pawes do quite or do cast, Such suttile searchers. 
1605 Jigen Sev. Sins i (Arb) r5 Thy last will, at the last 
flay, zill be an Inditement to cast thee. 1669 Punn Wo 
7OSSWS ro (1682) 17 That..thy unsutable & un-Christ-like 
life may not cast thee at that great assize of the world. 
TIL. To throw off, out, away: with stress on 
the notion of getling quit of or losing. 
18. To throw off. Of a horse: 70 cast his rider 


(arch. or dial.). fo cas¢ a shoe (the ordinary phrase). 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ, 27067 Quen man has casten his birthing 
o sin bat on him forwit lai. 1477 art Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 64 Like the hors that castethe his maistre. 196 
Svexser #7. Q. 1. iv. 30 ‘lo stumble, that his rider nigh he 
cast. 1649 Set.ven Laws Eng, n. xxiii. 11739) 1038 Having 
once won the Saddle, he is loth to be cast. a@1zoo Trooper's 
Proph. in Sc. Pasquils (1868) 27% Sir Presbyter, ye spur 
Your speavie mear too fast .. Your covenant she'll cast. 
1816 Scorr 4 xfig. i, One of the horses had cast a fore-foot 
shoe. 1822 Burwick Afen. 24 One may socn get what one 
will never cast. 1840 ‘lHackeray Catherine vii, The horse 
had cast a shoe. : 

+b. Of a pen, ete.: To shed (ink, colour). 

1639 Futter //oly War uw. xxvi. (1647) 76 His penne will 
seldom cast ink when he meeteth with the corruption of the 
Romish court. 1716 Horneck Crucifi Jesus 597 If the 
Pencil in his Hand should..cast no Colour. : 

19. To throw off (clothes). Now chiefly «éa/. 
(esp. Se.), except where it has the sense of ‘dis- 
card’,=throw off for good or for the season, 


cease to wear. Cf. cast off (79 b). 

41300 Cuy'sox AS, 91527 Of he kest al to his suerk.  36.. 
Dryvpen (J.), When I begin, In virtue clothed, to cast the 
rags of sin. xtgxx Appigon Sfect. No. 98 @ 1 They have 
cast their Head-dresses in order to surprise us. 1787 Burns 
Amer. War, Till Suthrons raise, an’ coost their claise Be- 
hind him in a raw, man. 1845 Hoon Alermaid of Alare. i, 
The widow comes .. to cast her weeds. Odd maxtnt. Cast 
not a clout till May be out. 

O. To throw off in process of growth (esp. the 
skin, as reptiles, caterpillars); also (somewhat 
arch. or dial.) to shed (hair, horns, teeth, leaves). 

1486 Bh. St, Adbans Eivb, At saynt andrew day his hornys 
he will cast, 1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. /red, (1808) V1. 
331 As the woolfe which often casteth his haires but never 
changeth his conditions, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 732 ‘The 
Creatures that cast their Skin are, the Snake, the Viper, the 
Grashopper, the Lizard, the Silk-worm, etc. 1649 SELDEN 
das Eng. x\vii. (1739) 77 The Eagle had cast its Feathers, 
and could towre no more, 1676 Walton’s ctugter iv. (1864) 


Zell, 448 A collie which .. would run off to seek any sheep 
that might be cast, and .. assist it to rise. 1886 Saf. Rev. 
6 Mar. 327 Granted ..that it is 2 triumph of ingenuity {for a 
horse] to get cast in a loose box half as big as a barn, 

13. To throw to the ground, esf. in wrestling ; 
Jeg. to overthrow (an antagonist). arch. or dial. 
, @1300 Cursor M. 25671 Pefeindes fraistes me ful fast, wele 
i hope i sal paim cast. ¢ 1400 Gamedlyn 245 And kaste him 
on the lefte syde that thre ribbes tobrak. c 1489 Caxton 
S. Aymon i, 55 Guenes. .casted od be ded to the erth. 1580 
Lyty Zuphues(Arb.) 158 Either she should sit fast, or else I 
should cast her. 1605 Suaxs. Jfach.u. iil. 46 Though he 
tooke vp my Legges sometime, yet 1 made a shift to cast 
him. @ x6rg Brieve Cron. Erlis of Ross (3850) 1 He had sic 
craft in wrasling, that he cuist all men that assileit him. 
1887 Coruk. Mag., Gaverochs i, 6 His father .. ripped up 
his heels, and cast him sprawling on his back. 

14. To defeat in an action at law. 

1542 BrinkLow Comfeé, viii. (1874) 22 The promoter payth 
no charges though he be cast, 1655 Futrer Ch, Hist. 1. 
zo Their cause thereby was cast by their own confession. 
1639 Hammonp Ox Ps. li. 4 What ever suite thou wagest 
against me, thou art sure to cast me. 1730 Fisipinc 
Temple Bean Wks. 1755 1. 1x9, Lhave resolved never to go 
to law with a beggar or a Jord: the one will never be cast, 
and the other you will get nothing by casting. ‘1818 Jas. 
Mut Brit. India I, 1. tv. 144 A punishment seems to be 
inflicted on the defendant in all actions for debt wherein 
he is cast. 854 H, Mintzer Sch. § Schum. xxii. (1857) 495 
The magistrates were cast in damages, 4 ors 

+15. To defeat in competition. Chiefly in gas- 
séve. Obs. or dial. 

x6x9 Heatey St, Aug, City of God 6 Shee [2.¢. Juno] was 
cast, in the contention of beauty, by the judgement of Paris. 
1628 Fevrnam Resolves 3. Ixxii. Wks. (1677) 11x Juno was 
content with her beauty, till the Trojan Youth cast her, by 
advancing Venus, 1686 Burner Zrav. i, (1750) 56 A Man 
may have more than two thirds sure, and yet be cast in 2 
Competition. 


+16. To find or declare guilty ; to convict. Obs. 
1536 Sir J. Russe. Let. 12 May in Lisle Pagers VIL. 35 
This day, Mr. Norris and such other as you know are cast; 
and the Queen shall go to her judgment on Monday next. 
1649 Mitton Zikox, 15 The Commons by farr the greater 
number cast him: the Lords agreed to the Sentence. 1660 
Stantey Hist. Philos. (2701) 90/2 Socrates was cast by 28r 
voices, 21714 Burner Own Tinze (1766) 1. 33 When it went 
to the vote seven acquitted but eight cast him. 1849 Grors 
"Greece ui, Ixvii. VIII. 463 There was no man... who might 
not be cast or condemned, or fail in his own suit, even with 
right on his side. 
+17. To condemn. Const. for (the penalty). 
1567 Jews Def Apol, (1611) 107 Thinke you, he would 
determine matters, before he knew them : So might he cast 
Christ, and quit Barabbas. 3649 Lovetace Poens (1659) 
155 As a prisoner new cast Who sleeps in chaines that night 
his last, 2709 Strvpe Anu. Ref I. xv. 192 Strangways and | 
his crew-.. were .. all cast to suffer death. @zgrq Burnet 
Own Tinie (1766) IL. 49 He was cast; and he prepared 
himself very seriously for death. 1772.Macnunziu fan 
World un. xxii. (1823) 495, I was ‘tried for the crime, & | 
‘was cast for transportation. 1816 J, H. Vaux in Knapp & 
Baldw. Mewgate Cai, Cast-for death for privately stealing. 


62 Some hollies or oaks are Jonger before they cast their 
leaves, 1678 Butter ud. uti. 649. 1704 Wortivce Dict. 
Rust. et Urb. s.v. Oven, Ue will cast his two foremost 
Teeth in ten Months of his first Year. 1789 Waite Sedborne 
u. xlvi, A skin or coat, which must be cast before the insect 
can arrive at its perfect state. x80r Strutt Sforls § Py 1. 
ii. 33 At the moulting time, when they cast their feathers. 

+b. To give birth to, bear (young); to lay 
(eggs), deposit (spawn). Ods. or dial. 

1587 Turserv, Treg. 7. (1837) 161 Shee was the fairest 
hewde. .that ever kinde Had cast. 1653 WaLton «tl ug/er i, 
26 There be divers fishes that cast their spawne on flags and 
stones. 17xx ApDbISON Sfect, No. 120? 5 Some Creatures 
cast their Eggs as Chance directs them. Thi age Colh 
Sc, Sougs 11. 7 Your-and-twenty gude milk kye..a' cast 
in ae year. 1774 Gonvsm. Anim. Nat, (1776) 1V. 174 They 
make a second departure in March to cast their young. 

+c. To void (excrements). Obs, 

1704 Woriipce Dict. Rust. cé Urb, s.v. Badger, One 
{sort] casteth his Fiants long like a Fox. /béd.s.v. Wolf 
Hunting, The Bitch casteth her Fiaunts commonly in the 
midst of the High-way. 

a. To ‘yield’ (as corn). dal. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire (Vord-bk, ’Ow did that 
w’eat cast as yo’ wun thrashin’? Middlin’ like .. it dunna 
cast like it did last 'ear. 

21. esp. To throw off, or shed, or drop, out of 
due season ; to give bitth to or bear prematurely. 
(In common use of animals, fruit-trees,) 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch, v. in Ashm. Theat. Chent, (1652) 
71 A Mare woll cast her Foale. 1523 Fitzners. Husd. § 69 
Lesse hurte.. to haue his cowe caste her calfe, thanne an 
ewe to caste her lambe. 1849 Covervate, ete. Erasm. 
Par. « Cor. xv, 8 An vnseasonable borne apostle .. lyke 
an vnperfite chyld, rather caste, than wel borne, 1587 
Harrison Zugland wt. xxi, The spring maketh him that 
drinketh it to cast all histeeth. 1602 Returu fr. Parnass. 
m1. v. (Arb,) 46 It was a terrible feare that made vs cnst our 
haire, r611 Brute Rez, vi. 13 Asa figge tree casteth her vn- 
timely figs when she is shaken of a mighty winde.__ 1617 J. 
Moore Afasfe Alans Mortal. wu. ti. 199 The Elephant 
(being coursed) casteth her precious tooth and so escapeth. 
1658 Ussuer Anz, vi, 220 Darius his wife. .cast the child of 
which she went, and died. 31882 Garder 168/3 Nature may 
-- relieve herself by casting the whole of the crop. 
+22. Of bees: To throw off (a swarm) ; generally 
absol. to swarm. (The ordinary term in Sc.) 

zwgaz Pitzners. Hush. § 122 At the tyme that they shall 
cast the swarme. /éfd. In June and July they do moost 
comynlycast. 1577 B. Gooce Hereshach’s Husb, nt. (1586) 
188 b, From the fifth Ides of May, till the tenth, or the 
twelfth of June, they use to cast theyr swarmes. r6o9 C. 
Butter Fen. don. v. (1623) Liv, A good stocke doth -. 
vsually cast twise, .a prime swarme, and an after swarme, 
2747 Maxwet, Bee Master 34 Jam.) A hive, which to ap- 
pearance was ready to cast. ae 
. ‘238. OF plants: To ‘throw out (branches or 

shoots). Ods. . 

1340. i faire 31 Pis zennc his a to kuead rote pet kest uele 
kueade bozes. 1631 Marxuam [Veald af Kent 11. 1, (1668) 
11 The former Marle. .is but a dead Clod..nor casteth any 
profitable grass at all. .: as 
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CAST. 


24. To cast colour: to lose colour, become pale, 


fade, esp. by the action of light. Also adsod. in 
mod. dial. use. . 

exgso Will. Palerne 881 He cast al his colour and bi- 
com pale. ?a1400 Aforte Arih, 118 The kynge keste 
colours..with crouelle lates. Afed. Sc. Avery good colour, 
if it do not cast. ; 

25. To throw up from within; to vomit. Zo 
cast the gorge: to vomit violently, or make violent 
attempts to vomit. Now, only of hawks or other 
birds (exc. déal,). 

a3z00 Cursor JT, 26783 Pai paim to pair filthes fest als 
hund to pat he forwitkest. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. 
xvit. xciil. (1495) 662 The sede of clete helpith theym whyche 
castyth blood. 1486 Bh. St. Aléaus Cvij, Ye se yowre 
hawke nesyng and Castyng wat thorogh her Nostrellis, 
1535 Lynpesay Sadyre 4355 ‘Till scho had castin ane cuppill 
of quarts. 1607 Suaxs. Zino 1. iii. 40. 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist, World il. v. iii. § 18. 483 Somewhat that shall make 
him casthis gorge. 1768 Ross Helenore 56 (Jam.) Gutand 

a’ she keest wi’ braking strange. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
£ 324/2 The undigestible parts of the prey of the Owl .. are 
regularly cast or regurgitated from the stomach. 

b. adbsol. Also fig. 

exqqo Proup. Perv. 63 Castyn or brakyn [X. as man owt 
thestomack]. 1493 Festévad/ (W. de W. 1515) 52 He might 
not receyue y* sacrament for castyn 3607 TorseLt 
Four, Beasts 278 These feathers will make him to cast 
immediately at the nose, x Hart Arraiguu. Or. v. 
110. 1735 Pore Donne's Sat, iv, 157 Like a big wife, at sight 
of loathsome meat Ready to cast. 1850 /raser’s Mag. 557 
The swallow casts after the fashion of a hawk or owl. 

te 1632 Rutnerrorp Leé?, xxiii, (1862) I. gt Let your 
soul, .cast at all things and disdain them, except one only. 
a 1665 W. Gutunie Serm. Mark viii. (1709) 25 (Jam.) They 
have broken the covenant, casten at his ordinances. 

e. Said also of the sea, a volcano, etc. 

isgz No-body § Soime-b. (1878) 296 All the chimneyes shall 
cast smoake at once. 1601 Houtaxo Pliny 1. 106 The hill 
Chimera, which casteth flames of fire pont night. 16x0 
Suaxs. Temp. 1. i, 251 We all were sea-swallow'd, though 
some cast againe, 

+26. To ejaculate, utter (words), heave (a sigh). 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 10464 Wit the bolnning of hir hert, Sco 
kest sum wordes son overthuert. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 295 Pe kest all suilk a crie, pat men mot here a myle. 
c14go Sir Beues (MS. M.) 2740 The dragon had of ham a 
smell And he keste vp a gret yell, ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonues of 
Aymon (1885) 485 Whan the byshop turpyn sawe this, he 
casted a grete sighe, 1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock mt. 157 Not 
louder shouts to pitying Heav'n are cast, 

27. ‘Yo throw or set aside, reject, discard ; esf. 
to set aside as disqualified; to reject (horses) as 
unfit ; to dismiss (soldiers, etc.). 

{In this sense the ie pple. ran together with that of 
Cass wv, (sense 2), so that about 1600 cast may be either.] 

213975 Foseph Arint. 703 Forte cristene be folk, and casten 
pe false. 1887 Turserv. Zag. 7. (1837) 52 No more must 
all Cupides knyghtes be cast because of some, [3604 rE. 
Guimston Siege of Ostend 8 He hath cast and dismist so 
many olde experimented Captaines.] 1604 SuaKs. O#s. 1. i. 
150 The State. .Cannot with safetic cast him. (6x4 Raveicn 
Hist. World Iv, iv.§ é 523 Many Companies .. of forrein 
Auxiliaries are presently cast.] 1690 Locke Ham. Und. 
ut, vi. § 26 This Child. .was. .near being excluded. .and ’tis 
certain a Figure a little more oddly turn’d had cast him. 
r71sin Wedrow Corr. (1843) LL. 78 ifthat [Revelation] be 
once casten, we shall fall upon no other. 18x7 Keatince 
Trav. 11, 103 The number of horses cast from the cavalry. 
1854 H. Mitrer Sch. & Sess. vi. 1697) ‘114 He determined 
that Cousin George should be castin the examination. 1872 
Auteros ii, 9 No more thought of rejecting him as a suitor, 
than a trainer would of casting a colt for showing temper. 

4 Improperly for Cass, to make void, : 

19717 Woprow Corr, (1843) IL. 331 It is nothing. less. than 
a total casting and makang void the patrons’ power in all 
time coming. 

IV. To throw up with a spade or shovel. 

28. To throw up (earth, etc.) whence the cur- 
rent northern use in ¢o cast sods, turf, peat: to 
dig them up. Also in ploughing. 

1497 in Ld. Treas, Acc, Scott. I. 364 To the monk that 
castis the gardin. 1523 Firzners, /fusd. §13 Let him caste 
his barley-erthe, and shortly after rygge it agayne. 1616 
Survie. & Markn, County. Farue 307 It being vsed to be 
cast and tilled with thicker raisings of the earth. 1663 
Sratoine Tyoub, Chas, I (2792) I. 166 (Jam.) Peats and 
fire was very scarce, through want of servants to cast and 
win them. Jé/d. 216 The servants, who should have casten 
the peats. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 131 To be pre- 
served always in the same form, by casting, that is, by 
ploughing two ridges together, beginning at the furrow that 
separates them, and ploughing round and round, till the two 
ridges be finished. x860 J. F. Canesen. Tales IW. High? 
IU, 36 The Laird was ettin his peats cast. Afod, Se. 
Casting divots on the edge of the common, 5 

b. To shovel coal from the keels into the collier 

(vessels) ; see CASTER 2 b. : 

1882 J. Greun Zales § Ballads Wearside (1885) 223 He 
had commenced to cast at two o’clock in the morning. 

9.'To dig or clear out (a ditch or the like), 
throwing the soil up on the edges. Ods. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs, (1841) 21 For casting the 
poondes at Wysnowe vj.s. viij.d. agzz ALS. sice, St. Foku's 
fTosp., Cantcrb,, Paied for castyng of xxj roddis of dykyng. 
31976 Act 18 Eliz. x. §7 No Person. shall cast or scour any 
Ditch and throw or lay the Soil thereof into the Highway. 
1579 Twyne Phis, agst. Fort.1. xc. 111 b, Thouhast planted 
trees, thou hast cast ryuers, thou hast plashed hedges. 1617 
Cotuns Def, Bp. Ely Aiija, Iwill not draine the fenne, 
or stand casting the ponde. "2614 Raveicn Hist. World v. 
vi. § 7 A newe ditch lately cast by Perseus. . 

0. To form by throwing up, to raise (a 
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mound, bank, earthwork, or the like). Obs. See 
Cast up (83 e). 
31593 Adthorp ATS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 
-36 Payde for casting the causey iijs. jd. x603 KNoLLEs 
ést. Turks (1621) 526 Hecommanded,.the broken passages 
to becasteven. 1608 Suaxs. Per. 1. i. 100 The blind Mole 
cast Copt hills toward heauen. x6rz Biste 2 Kings xix, 32 
The king of I not come into this city..nor cast 
[Coverpate dygge]} a bank against it. 1667 Mutton P. £.1. 
675 Pioneers. .to trench a field Or cast a rampart, 
‘V. To put, or place, with haste, violence, force, 
or power, so that the effect resembles throwing. - 

31. To lay, place, put, with an action of force, 
decisiveness, or haste. (Now usually ¢hrow.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 3152 pe child he kest a-pon an ass. /bid. 
Ba He kest a-boute pam aiber afm. a@1300 Havelok 
{They] keste him on a scabbed mere. 1926 Tinpace Afat?. 
xxvi. 12 She casted this oyntment on my body. 1535 Cover- 
Date Acés xii. 8 Cast thy mantle aboute the, and folowe 
me. 1652 Neepuam tr. Sedden'’s Mare Cl. 87 Against 
that man who hath cast a Dam or Pile into the Sea an In- 
terdict is allowed him who .. may be endamaged thereby. 
1667 Minton 2. ZL. 1. 286 His ponderous shield behind him 
cast. 1837 i H. Newman Par. Serut. IL. v.117 To be cast 
on the world, and to see life..isa variety. 1859 Texxyson 
Enid tog She cast her Arms about him. 86x S. Witber- 
Force Agathos, Tent in Pl. (1865) 151 My guide cast on my 
shoulders a beautiful mantle. 

b. fig. Of care, blame, or the like. 

¢1400 Aol, Loll, 82 Who. .pat in be last our of his dep 
kastip not al his bisines & his affeccoun in to God. 1483 Cax- 
ton G. de la Tour F vij, Sentence of dethe was caston her. 
1577. B. Gooce Heresback's Husb. 1. (1586) 7b, Businesse 
-. Which they would be lothe to beare themselves, they 
cast all_uppon his backe. x614 Raveicn Hist. World 
ut. 253 Casting ungratefully on Moses all their misadven- 
tures. 1752 Jortin Serm, (2772) IL. ii. 34 Let us cast our 
cares upon him. 1842 Miss Murrorp in L’Estrange Life 
ILL, ix. 137 Do not fancy .. that I cast the slightest .blame 
on my..father. 1883 Law Rep. 11 Queen's B. 593 The 
imputation cast upon Mr, M. was altogether unfounded. 

2. To throw or put i/o prison. 
ax2z5 St, Marker. 4 Ant het hire casten into cwarterne. 
@1300 Havelok 1784 Pe opre shal ich kesten In feteres. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af. 13072 In prisoun heroude dud him cast. 
1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 383 The ane was es- 
caipit, and the uthir in vyle preassoun cassin. 1608 Gotp- 
ina Zfit. Frossard's Chron. 1. 34 The Pope..cast this fryer 
in prison. x6xz Bite Fohkx iii. se John was not yet cast 
into prison. 1875 Jowert eaue . 2) III. 533 They were 
being en away to becastinto hell. 

+33. To put, or cause to fall, into (a state or 
condition, ¢.g. sleep, rage). Obs. or arch, 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, rot0o Pis caitif casten in care. Jbid. 
1294 In glotoni he wend him cast. ¢xq00 Desty. Troy 
1rgrz The kyng at his karping cast was in ire. ¢1440 
York Myst, xvi. 36 Be thay kguets or tis, in care 3¢ 
paim cast. ¢rgss Hanrrsriziy Divorce Hen. VIL (1878) 
289 Being cast in love with a wanton maid. x6rx Brace 
P3, \xxvi. 6 Both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead 
sleepe. x6go T. VaucHaNn Anthrop. Theom. 37 His Fall.. 
did cast asleep his Intellectuall Faculties. 1697 Damrier 
Voy. I. xix. 500 Our continuing wet for the last two days, 
cast us all into Fevers, 1709 Strz.e Tatler No. 79 Pt 
pe cast him into such a rage, that he threw down the 
table. 

+b. To deliver, set free, bring out of (a state). 
a@x300 Cursor MM, He has me cast of al mi care. 
bid. 25705 Has kyd pi merci inare To man-kind for to cast 
ocare, ‘ 
+34, To set (a person) Zo (fou) some action. 
Also zef, To set oneself with resolution. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cutaucer Afclibcus ¥ 624 He that .. casteth hym to 
no bisynesse. .shal falle in-to pouerte. ¢x430 Lypc. Chichev. 
& Bycorne, Bycorne castith hym to devoure Alle humble 
men. 1470-85 Matory Arthur (1816) II. 371, 1 cast me 
never to be 1§33 Beteenven Livy 1. (1822) 48 In 
time of » he kest him to find occasioun of weir, ¢ 1565 
Linvesay (Pitscottic) Chron. Scot. Fas. [f, The Earl of 
Douglas cast himself for to be stark against the King, 
1879 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Feb, 189 To this this Oake cast 
him to replic Well as hee couth, 1662 Moru Aniid. the- 
ésme U1, Vi. (1712) 57 It cast them with more courage upon 
attempting the virtuc of those (plants). Fs 

+35. To add, throw in, as an addition 40. Ods. 

¢1380 Wreiw Seri, Scl. Wks. 11. 274 pis childhede is 
betere 3if vertues be castid perto. ¢1449 Puecock Refrv. 
viii, 528 A religion caste to the lawe of kinde. 1528 More 
LHeresyes wu. Wks, 197/2 All other thinges..shal be cast vnto 
vs. 1954 Pintrot Lvam. § Writ. (1842) 365 Not so bold 
that he would cast anything to the institution of Christ. 

38. To bestow, confer, allot. ach. or obs. 

161z_ Bustey Lad. Lit, 285 God.. wil cast learning 
vpon them so far as shall be good. «1626 Bacon Use Com. 
Law (1635) 25 Leaving it to goc (as the law casteth it) upon 
the heire, | 1809 Tostuans Law Dict. s. y. Descent, An heir 
is he npan whom the law casts the estate immediately on 
the death of his ancestor. 

VI. To reckon, calculate. : . 

37. To count or reckon, so as to ascertain the 
sium of various numbers, orig. by means of coun- 
ters, to the manipulation of which the word pro- 
bably refers, : : 

a. intr. Formerly in the phrases fo ¢asé i or 
at accounts. Now, To add a column of fe Ses 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 135 If any man in dede wille 
keste in a countes.. ¢1340 Cursor A. App. (Edinb. MS.) 
20834 Qua wel can caste sal finde it eutn. «1360 Song 
Yesterday 66 in Z. E. P. (1862) 135 And in vr hertes 
acountes cast Day bi day. 138. Asfecrist in Todd 3 Treat. 
Wyclif'138 To cast at pecountes. 1842 Tennyson Andlcy 
Crt. 43 Who would cast and balance at a desk? 1884 Law 
Times 25 Oct. 4t0/2 A resort to the court in order that..a 
mistake in casting be corrected. 


CAST. 


Db. éraits. To reckon up, sum up; now tech- 
nically, to add up a (column of figures or amounts). 
3305 St. Eduuud 223 in E. £. P. (1862) 77 His figours 
drou3 aldai & his numbre caste. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
G810) 248 Pei.. Examend pam & ‘cast itk 2 
€1340 Cursor Af. 22062 (Fairf.) To be laused atte pe laste 
quen pousande 3ere ware-caste. 1496 Dives & Panp, 
(W. de W.) 1. xxv. 62/1 They that caleulen & casten yeres 
dayes & monethes. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 133 
The marchaunt..vseth every nyght to cast his boke. ¢ 1590 
Mariowe Yew Afalta 1. ii, This ten years tribute .. we 
have cast, but cannot compass it. 1624 Benen Let#. xii. 
161 Review it, and cast it over againe. 1742 Youxc Vi, 
Th. Ww. 240 Archangels fail’d to cast the mighty sum, 1805, 
Naval Chrou. X1V. 341 The books were cast and .. ad- 
justed. 1886 Law Times LXXX. 165/2 Every column 
cast before the bill is left for taxation,“ 
e. esp. in 40 cast accounts, originally to sam up 


or reckon accounts (so fo cast reckonings); now, to - 


perform the ordinary operations of arithmetic, 

1399 Lanot. Rich, Redeics ut. 279 Caste all pe countis pat 
be yng holdith. 1529 More Suppiic. Soules Wks. 294/1 

Folke that will learn to castaccoumpt. 1530 Patscr. 477/1, 
I caste an accomptes, after the comen maner, with counters, 
Je compte par ject. 1868-98 Coorer Thesaur., Abaculius.. 
a counter or other like thing, that men doe use to cast 
reckenings with. | 1574 Hettowes Guenara’s Ep. (1584) 
85 The count being wel cast, the wood costes as deare 
as the dressing. 258z J. Ben Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 
44b, You cast your accomptes amisse in your numbryng. 
16ss-60 Stantey Hist, Philos. 26/1 Counters used in cast- 
ing accounts .. sometimes stand for a tt number, some- 
times for alesser. 1766 Goins. Vic, IV, xi. (1857) 66 They 
can read, write, and cast accounts. 287. Ruskin ors 
Clav. iv. 3 To be taught to read, and write, and cast ac- 
counts. 

+88. To reckon, calculate, estimate, Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 8775 Pe king did cast wit scantliun, And 
did makal betimber bun, 1475 Bh. Nodlesse 39 After as it 
may be cast it was .cc.ilij*xj. yere, 1542-75 REcoRDE G7. 
Artes 78 Then will I caste the whole charge of one manethes 
commonsatOxforde, 1606 G, Wlooncocke] tr. Justine 22, 
Wisely casting the inconuenience that might redound here. 
by vpon himself. «1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
m. 708) 34x/2 He must be... perfect in Casting the Tides, 
1666 Perys Diary 29 Oct. 

tb. absol. Obs. 


¢1386 Chaucer Ants. T. 1313 Of fiue and twenty yeer his 
age I caste. x575 Lanenam Let, (1872) 48 Voor iewellers 
by their Carrets let them cast. 1602 Snaxs, Ham. 1. i. 115 
It is as proper to our Age To cast beyond our selves in our 
Opinions, 1633 Forn ‘7is pity 1. ii, You need not cast 
upon the dearth of flesh. 

39. To calculate’ astrologically, as 40 cast a 
Sigure, horoscope, nativity, etc.; also absol. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus ui. 25 (He) cast, and knew in good 
plyte was the Mone To do viage. 1430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 
1. vi, She anone to casten and dcuyse When that the 
moone on heaucn would aryse. 1591 Srenser af, Hubberd 
1x Or cast a figure for a bishoprick, 1621 Burton Anat. 
Afel. Democr, (1676) 36/3 For casting a Nativity. 1667 
Dryven Sir af sar-all Epil., We by tomorrow will our 
Fortunecast, 1823 New Monthly Mag. VIL. 257 Casting 
figures and preventing the butter from coming when they 
churn, 1841 Brewster A/aré, Sc. un. ii. (1856) 181 Drawing 
an income from casting nativitics. 18s5 5. Smeptey Ocenlt 
Se, 312 Cardan. .has cast the horoscope of our Saviour. 

+b. To interpret (a dream). Ods. 

1382 Wretir Gex, sli. 15, I saw3 sweucns, ne there is that 
opnith, the which I haue herd the most wiseli to caste. 

+40. Zo cast water: to diagnose disease by the 

inspection of (urine). Also fig. Os. or dial. 
, 15880 Lyty Luphucs(Arb.) 296 An Italian {physician}, .cast- 
ing my water. .commaunded the chamber to be voyded, 1589 
Greens Jenaphon (Arb.) 35 Able to cast his discase without 
his water.. 2599 W. Govparo Afastif-IWhelp xivi. D ij b, 
Your vrine,.I’le truly cast, and tell you your disease. x605 
Suaks, AZacé, v, iii. 50 If thou could’st Doctor, cast ‘The 
Water of my Land, finde her Disease, 1632 Li. Joxson 
Magn, Lady (T.), Vhad it of a Jew, and a great rabbi, Who 
every morning cast his cup of white.wine With sugar, 1647 
Cruverann Char. Lond.-Diurn. 2 Itcasts the water of the 
State, ever since it staled bloud,' 2706 Hearn Codlecé, (1883) 
1,189, 1 don’t cast Water now, but Accounts. 1877 E. Pxa- 
cock W.-W, Linc, Gioss. (ED. 5.) ve, A person is said to 
cast, another’s water who pretends to discover diseases by 
the inspection of urine. . 

+41. To calculate or conjecture as to the future ; 
to anticipate, FoRECAST: a. é#ér. (sometimes with 
subord, cl.) , Zo cast beyoud the moor: to conjec- 
ture wildly ; to indulge in wild conjectures. 

3384 Chaucer H. Fame 1148 Thoo gan I in myn hert 
cast That they were molte awey with hete, 1387 Trevisa 
Higdex. (Rolls) VI. 137 As fer forp as we conne caste. 
1g30 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 92 As far as may 
be cast or imagiened. xgs9 Alirr. wes 529 Beyond the 
moone when I began to cast .. what place’ might be pro- 
cur'd. 1862 J. Hevwoop Prov, 4 Epigr. (1867) 158 He casth 
beyonde the moone . great diuersitie Betweene far castyn: 
and wise castyng, wey be: 1588 Greene Paudosto (1843) 
[She} began to cast beeyond the moone.. which way she 
should offend her husband. 1599 Montconerte Cherry 
Sz.’ 524° He salt nevir schaip to sayle the se, -That for all 
perrils castis. 1 Heywoon lVoman kild Wks. 1874 LH. 
138 But oh, talke of things impossible, And cast beyond 
the moone.’ 1658 Ussnizn A. 309 Every man cast in his 
mind, that Eumences would be alf in all. ‘ ‘ 

b. ¢rans., as in Zo cast danger, peril, the worst. 
- ex400 Destr. Troy 259 He. .the kynges couetous cast not 
before. ¢x449 Pecock Rep» 1. xi. 53 ‘Thanne perel is castid. 
1494 Fanyan vi. clxxxii. 281 The kynge, castyng no parell, 
thanked hym of his kynde request. - 1330 Patsor. 47/2 qt 
is wysdome to cast afore what may come after. 1532 Hervet 
Xenophon's- Housch. (4768) 22 Man can not caste theym 


aforehande. 1953 Epen Treat. New Jud, (Arb.) 9 To caste 


itk amountment.’ 
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the worste, yf they should perishe in this viage. 1627 E. 
FB. Hist. Edw, 17,126 With a world of melancholy thought 
hecaststhe danger. . 7 
VII. To resolve in the mind, devise, contrive, 
PUTp ose, plan, : . 

442. To revolve in one’s mind, debate with 

oneself, consider, ponder, deliberate. Ods. or dial. 
a, intr. often with subordinate clause: 

1340 HanroLe Psalter xiii, 2 pai kast & studis how pat 
moght'doe in dede pat pai‘haf wickedly thoght. 2393 
Gower Conf. III. 161 He caste and hath compassed olte, 
How he his prince might plese. ¢ 2449 Prcock ep, V. vie 
518 Thei schulen desire and caste and ,. be constreyned to 
abide. 1480 Caxton Chvon. Eng. ccxiii. 199 ‘They caste.. 
how they myght breng hym out of prison. 1549 CovurDALe 
Evasn. Par, Phil i. 23, U haue cast what is best for me. 
x600 Hottann Livy x, xly, 385 Men began to cast in their 
minds .. how they should do. #1634 Cuarman A/ghous. 
Wks, 1873 ILI. 202 They ward, they watch, they cast, and 
they conspire, 1678 Wancey WVond. Lit, World vi. xxvii. 
§ 4, 611/2, I lay still. casting and discoursing with my self, 
whether I waked or was in a dream. 

+b. ¢razes. Obs. or dial, 

3530 Patscr. 477/2, I have caste many thynges in my 
m Pe, sythe ine mater began. 1577 Hanmer Auc. Lcct, 

2st, (16r9) 168 The Judge, casting doubts with himselfe. 
e¢1g90 MarLows Jaust. v. 26 Cast no more doubts. a1719 
Appison (J.), [ have lately been casting in my thoughts the 
several unhappinesses of life. 

43. To machinate, contrive, devise, scheme. 

+a. intr. Const. with 2zf (or clause). Obs. 
oxgesy ZL. Adit. P. B. 1455 To compas and kest to haf 
hem clene wro3t, ¢1380 Wycuir SeZ, Wks, LIT. 439 Ante- 
crist hab cast to be knyttid wip kyngis, 1393 Lanc.. 
P. Pl. C. 1. 143 (Thei} Caste pat pe comune sholde hure 
comunes fynde. c1q4go Lonewicu Graz vi, 150 Oure londis 
they casten to wasten ful pleyn. xs90 Martowe Zcéw, J/, 
v. ii, Edmund casts to work his liberty. xg97 Mortey 
Lutrod, Mus. 77, I thought I should haue gone madde, with 
casting and deuising. x6xx Beaum. & Fi, King §- No K. 
mt, 48 A strange Land, where mothers cast to poyson Their 
only Sons, 1612-5 Haut Contempt. O. £. xx. Athaliah & 
¥. 16 She straight casts for the kingdom of Judah, 1653 
Watton Angler iv. x09 Before you begin to angle, cast 
to have the wind on your back. . . 
b. trans. To contrive or devise (an action, etc.). 

1382 Wycur Gex, xii, 1x Ne thi seruauntis eny thing 
casten [1388 ymaginen] of evil, cx420 — Zsther Prol. 
(MS. M.) He[Aman} castide the deeth of Mardochee, ¢ 1440 
Boue Flor. 2181 Be hyt nevyr so slylye caste. c1g90 Man- 
Lowe Yew Malta v. ii, Vil set Malta free; And thus we 
cast it. x6x3 Beau. & FL. Captain u. ii, To cast A cheape 
way how they may be all destroyed. 1833 Mrs. Brownine 
Prometh, Bd, Poems (1859) 1. 184 Do not cast Ambiguous 
paths, Prometheus, for my feet, 

+e. Phrase. Zo cast counsel. 
03460 Play Sacramt..224 Alter ward more counselle 
among vs shall [be] caste. 1596 Srenser Stace J7el, 1 Good 
plottes devised, & wise Councels cast already. . 
+44, To design, purpose, intend, determine (/o 
doa thing). Obs. 

138. Wycur Sevm, Sel. Wks. 11. 104 No man doib ou3t in 
hiddis and 3it hecastip to be in apert. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P, R. xv. xii, (Tollemache MS.), I wonder bat pou castes 
[533 purposeste] to fy3te with women. ex Hynut Virg, 
(1867) 106 He bat castep, wip conscience clere, To kepe, 
wel Cristes Comaundement.- ¢x430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 1444 
Whan I am more of‘elde I cast my armes forto welde, 1867 
Dranr Horace's Epist, tit, C vy, That owner, ,hauing riches 
competent, doth cast to vse theim well. 1653 WALTON 
Angler iii, ga That has made me and my friend cast to 
lodge here too. 1660 Lassexs Voy. /tady I. 67 We cast to 
De there at the solemne entry, which this Duke made for 
his new Spouse. 1808 Scorr Maru, wv. xvii, The marshall 
and myself had cast ‘Lo stop him. . 

+b. Zo cast oneself, one’s advice; to form a 
design, purpose. Obs. : 

1470-8g Matory Arthur (1817) IL. 6: Asyet I caste me not 

to marye in this countrey. 1523 Lo. Berners /roiss. 1, 
ccceslvii. 789 This lorde of Destornay dyde cast his aduyce 
to get agayne Andwarpe, 

VIII, To put ‘into shape’ or into order; to 
dispose, arrange. : 

(Some senses originally belonging here; have prob. been 
subsequently influenced by IX since that became a lead. 
ing sense of the vb.) : : 

+45. To put into shape, dispose, arrange, or 
order ; to lay out in order, plan, devise: a. a piece 
of ground, piece of work, or other thing material. 

1300 Cursor AL. 9947 Atron of iuor graid, Craftili casten 
wit compass. ¢1320,527 Denes 46x0 A faire chapel of marbel 
fin, Pat was ikast wip queint engin. 1320 Cast. Love 807 
Preo bayles .. i-cast wt cumpas and walled abouten. --¢ 1384 
Cuaucer H. Fame 1170 Ne coude casten no compace Swich 
another for to make, ¢ 1440 Proms, Parv. 63 Caste warke 
or dysposyn, disfone, 1863 Snute Archzé. Bilj b, Ye must 
farst haue knowlaige how to cast your ground plotte. 1377 
B.,Gooce Heresbach's Hush. ul. (1586) 162, Let your 
nestes and lodginges, both for Jaiyng and brooding, be 
orderly cast, 1896-7 S. Fincne in Hist. Croydon App. 
(1783) 153 The measure of the ground .. that the plotte 
might be caste square. 61x. Biste Pref. 8 They did not 
‘cast the streets, nor pepe the houses in such comely 
cower 1962-71 Hf, Wavrore Vertue’s Anced. Paint. (1786) 

. 276. ‘s 
+b. things not material. (Cf. 52.) Ods. 

1340 Hanrore Px, Conse. 1976 Pan byhoved us our lyf 
swa cast Als ilk day of our lif war pe last. ¢ 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.)' 2310 So thei can here iournes cast. 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 18 The sermon is not yet cast. 
1597 Morey Jnfrod, Alus. 15x Y° musicke is so to be cast 
as the point bee‘not offensiue. : 
._ 46. a. To dispose or arrange in divisions ; to 
divide or ‘throw’ zz/fo divisions. 
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3340 HAMPoLe Pr, Conse. 432 Alle mans lyfe casten may 
be..in pis partes thre. 1622-52 Huviin Cosmogr. mt. 
(1673) 62/1 Constantine cast it into three provinces, 1689 
Burner Tracts I. 69 They were cast into little States, 
according to the different Valleys which they inhabited. 
2710 Sreevy & Avv. Tatler No. 253 24, I shall cast what I 
have to say under ‘I'wo principal Heads. 1835 T, WALKER 
Originat ii, (1887)21 By casting them into other distinctions 
to abolish the first and great distinction. . 

b. To ‘throw’ zzéo a (particular) form. 

tgzz Appison Sfec¢. No. 5 » 6 Casting into an Opera the 
Story of Whittington and his Cat. 2854 H. Mitten Sed. 
é Schitt. xx, (1857) 437 Casting my facts .. into a series of 
letters, 

47 Painting. +a. To arrange or dispose (co- 
lours), Ods, 

1867 Juewet Def Agol. (1611) 274 M. Harding casteth 
his colours to shadow that thing, That will not bee hidde. 
1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 37 Cunning Painters who for the 
whitest worke, cast the blackest ground. 1596 Spenser 
2 g 1. vir. z Cast her colours To seeme like Truth. 1633 
T. Apams Cont. 2 Peter i. 5 Some painters are so skilful 
in casting their colours, and can paint a fire so lively, that 
at the first blush you would think it to be a fire indeed. 

b. To dispose (the draperies in a painting). 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 30 To set or cast a Drapery. 
3813 Examiner 8 Fcb. go/2 ‘The draperies are cast with 
much ease. : 

48. Zieat. To allot (the parts ofa play) /o the 
actors ; to appoint (actors) for the parts. 

171x Appison Sect. No. 219 ? 12 Our parts in the other 
world will be new cast. 2737 Frevpine //ist. Keg. i, ci potlo. 
Is there anything to be done? Prompter. Yes, Sir, this 
play to be cast. 1809 Makin Gi? B/. (Ruldg.) 372 They 
++ Wanting a boy ..to personate the young King of Leon, 
cast me for the part. 1864 Reale 30 Mar. 8 ‘Che piece is 
very strongly cast, and.. was most creditably performed. 
1866 Maric Lunon Wait for End xxviii. 365 She had been 
cast (as it is called in the language of the stage) a most 
interesting mother. 1875 Macrrapy emi, 125 ‘The part 
of Hermione was cast to Mrs. Egerton. 

b. ? trausf. 

2763 Cuestertictp Zeéd. ccclxxii. 1V. 192 You will have 
known. .from the office, that the departments are not cast 
as you wished, 

IX. To cast (molten) metal; to found, Now 
one of the most used literal senses. 

+49. To throw (anything plastic or fluid) into 
a particular shape. Ods. in gencral sense. 

1300 Cursor MM, 22941 Pe potter .. whenne he fordop his 
new vessel he castep soone al in a bal a _bettre for to make. 
1693 J. Beaumont Ox Burnet’s The. Earth 1. a3 A fluid 
canes always casts it self into a smooth and spherical Sur- 

‘ace. 

50. To form (metal, or the like) z¢o a shape, 
by pouring it when melted or soft into a mould, 


where it is allowed to cool or harden. 

rgrz Act 4 Hen, VII, viii. § 7 Untrue or deceivable 
Metal .. of Tin. or Pewter ..wheresoever it cast .. or 
wrought, 1646 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 182 
For takyng dounc the leade .. and castyng hit into sowes. 
1553 Even 77cat. New Ind. (Arb.) 29 They.. melte it & 
caste it fyrste into masses or wedges. 1581 Act 23 £/is. 


viii. §2 Every Piece of Wax .,so melted and cast. 1728 
Woopwarp Fossils (J.), It .. will not run thin, so as to cast 
and mould. xzg0 Breawes Lex Azercat. (1782) 694 The 


several Species of Metals, cast and wrought here. 1814 
Lett. fr. England Ul, Ixxv. 341 A large collection. .have.. 
been cast into candlesticks and warming pans, 

51. To form (an object) by running molten 
metal, etc. into a mould; to found. 

1496 in Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. ¥. 285 To the man that 
castis the chameris to the brassin gun. 1535 CovervaLe £.r. 
xxv, 12 Cast foure rynges of golde. 15.. Linpesay (Pits- 
cottie) Chrow. Scot. 112 Seven Canons, called the Seven 
Sisters, casten by Robert Borthwick, the Master-Gunner. 
2668-9 Perys Diary 1 Mar., Did bring home a piece of my 
face cast in plaister. 1677 Moxon AZech. Exerc. (1703) 35 
You must Cast a Nut of Brass upon the Spindle. 1753 Ho- 
GARTH Anal, Beauty 10 A figure cast in soft wax. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii 1 ii, Buckets of bronze, cast in the most 
graceful shapes. 185r D. Witson Prek. Anu, (1863) 1.11 ii, 
345A mould ofserpentine. .and another of granite intended 
to cast ornamented celts of two sizes. 

52. fig. 

1593 Hooker Zcel, Pol. Pref. ii. §8 All cast according to 
that mould which Calvin had made. 1606 Day /sle of Gudls 
ut, 3. 24 Let's cast our inventions in a new mould. 1671 
Evetvn Jfenz. (1857) IIT. 230 Hereafter to cast it into other 
Janguages. xyxx Appison Sfcct. No. 40 p 1 Several of the 
celebrated Tragedies of Antiquity, are cast in the same 
Form, 3844 Emurson £ss. Self Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 
28 Is the parent better than the child into whom he has cast 
his ripened being? 1876 — Lett. § Soc. Aims, Poet. § 
mag. IIL. 158 Our habit of casting our facts into rhyme to 


remember them the better. 
%. To turn, twist. [Parallel to cwarg:—OE. 


weorpan to throw, and ¢ivow:—OL. prdéwan to 
twist, turn.] 

53. Of timber, etc.: To warp. a. cuir. 

1544 Ascuam To.voph. (Arb.) 28 My goode bowe clene 
cast on the one side. 164: Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 112 
When oake cometh to dry, it’ will shrink, cast, drawe a 
nayle,' 1669 Wortincs Syst. Agréc. (1681) 239 If you lay 
them in the Sun or Wind, they chap, or shrink, or cast. 
1677 Moxon Afech. L.xerc. (4703) t10 Stuff is said to Cast, 
or Warp, when by its own Droughth or Moisture. .or other 
Accident, it alters its flatness and straightness.’ 1881 Zag. 
Mechanig 23 Dec.. 368 In consequence of the liability of 
thi bar to ae , ze) ; 

b. Pérans. (only in pa. pple. : 

1642 Besr://aru, Bhs, (1856) 122 To prevent them [theire 
pikes] from beinge casten. x717 Tasor in Phil. Trans. 
2CXX. 531 They [bricks] were very firm, and not in the least 


CAST. 


Warp'd or Cast in Burning, 1726 R. Neve Builder's 
Dict. (ed. 3) s. v., A Piece of ‘Timber .. is said to Cast or to 
be Cast when ..it alters its Flatness. 1824 Cariyre in 
Froude Life (1882) I. 237 The old tile roof is cast by age, 
and twisted into all varieties of curvature. 1874 Kuicny 
Dict. Mech. \. 497 Cast, warped—said of sprung timber. 


+54. intr. To turn in one’s course. Obs. 

e1450 Bh, Curtasye 336in Babees Bh. (1868) 309 Noper to 
harme chylde ne best, With castyng, turnyng west ne est. 
x600 Lovb. Ball, (1887) V1. 404 The birds oF Heauen the 
nearest way hauc flowne, And under carth the moules doc 
cast aright. 

b. Maut. To veer, turn. 

3671 Loud, Gaz. No, 580/2 Which causing a mistake at 
Helm, the ship cast 2 contrary way. 1798 Cart, Minter in 
Nicolas Disp. Netson (1846) VIL. Introd. 159 We cast so as 
to open the view of our broadside to her. x882 Nanrs Sea- 
waanship (ed. 6) 199 Prepare for casting to port. 1885 W. 
C. Russet Strange Vay. 1. xiv. 208 The wind has so got 
hold of her that she won't cast one way or the other. 

e. trans. To bring (a ship) round. 

1769 Farconer Dict. Alarine (1789) Fib.. I's effort in 
casting the ship, or turning her head to lecwari is very 
powerful. 1836 Mannrvat Three Cuét. i, Her foresail iy 
loose, all ready to cast her. 

55. To turn (the scale or balance). Ods. or arch. 
CE. casting-vole. 

1597-8 Bacon Fiction, Zss. (Arb.) 83 When matters have 
stuck long in ballancinge, the Wynning of some one man 
casteth them. 1637 RutHerrorp Leéé. ccliii, (1862) 1. 355 
One grain-weight less would have castenthe balance. 1667 
Naphtali(176x) 139 Such advantages do preponderate and 
cast the scales. 1676 Marve. A/y. Surirke sig. 1, He cast 
the Scales against Arrius. 1837 J. H. Newman /’roph. 
OGice Ch. 112 Nor can we cast the balance between the 
outward advantages and disadvantages, 

+ 56. intr, To have an inclination; to incline, 
slope, slant; to lic away. Obs. 

1599 Sanpys Lvrope Spec. (1632) 193 Their Countries 
casting so much as they doe towards the North are out of 
his way. 1787 Besr clugding (ed. 2) 66 After some sudden 
rain, or breaking up of a great snow in winter, you will 
plainly see which way the ground casts. 

XI. +57. To cover by casting (mortar, or the 
like) on; to plaster, danb. Obs. Cf. Rougi-cast, 

1577 Haruison Zugland u, xii, (1877) 1. 233 They. cast it 
all ouer with (thicke] claie to keepe out the wind. x663 
Svacpine 7'roud. Chas. /, I. 63 (Jam.) Our minister. .kest 
with lime that part where the back of the altar stood, that 
it should not be kent, 

AIL. Senses of doubtful position, and phrases, 
+58. To tie or make (a knot) : also to catch 
(in a cord, etc.), to entangle. Ods. 

159x Drayton in Farr's SP, (1845) 1.133 The bar'd steed 
with his rider.. Whose foot in his caparison is cast. @ 1605 
Montcomente Soxv. xxxvii, I. can not chuse ; my_kinsh is 
not to cast. 1607 ‘l'orsent Four Beasts 320 Of hurts 
in the legs, that cometh by casting in the halter or 
collar, 1637 Rutuenrorn Leff. cxxii. (2862) I. 304 When 
Christ casteth a knot, all the world cannot loose it, 1691 
Ray Creation wW (1704) 316 Cast a strait Ligature upon that 
part of the Artery. 1825 JamiEson Dict. s.v. Ainsch, Jo 
cast a kinsch, to cast a single knot on the end of a rope, or 
of a web ; a term commonly used by weavers. 

59. Hawking, To casi ahawk; in various senses: 
ef. V, II, and see quots. 

¢ 7490 Bk, Hawhyng in Rel. Ant, 1. 296 Ye shull say cast 
your hawke thercto (to her game], and say not lete flee. 
1486 Bk. St. cldbans Aijb, Bere thi hawke home on thi 
fiste and cast hir on a perch. bid. Avjb, Ye shall say 
cast yowre hawke to the perch, and*not set youre hawke 
yppon the perch. /did. B vj, Whan she is cast toa fowle, 
she fleith a waywarde as thogh she knewe nott the fowle. 
1615 Larnan Falconry Gloss., To cast a Hawke, is to take 
her in your hands before the pinions of her wings, and to 
hold her from bating or striving, when you administer any 
thing vnto her, 1643 Frurcuur A/faid in AZitéu.ii, If you 
had... handled her as men do unman’d hawks, Cast her, and 
miail’d her up in good clean linen. 1704 Wortiwce Dict. 
Rust. et Urb. s.v, Eyess, Ut will be proper to shew how 
to Seel a Hawk. . Casting your Hawk, take her by the Beak, 
and put the needle through her Eye-lid. 

60. Hunting. intr, Of dogs (or huntsmen): To 
spread out and search in different directions for a 
lost scent. Cf. cast about. 

1704 Woruince Dict. Rust. ef Urb.s.v. Hare-hunting, 
So will they [Greyhounds] soon learn to cast for it at a 
doubling or default. 1846 R, Ec.-Warnurton (unt, Songs 
xiii, (1883) 36 Whenever check’d, whenever crost, Still never 
deem the quarry lost ; Cast forward first... Cast far and near, 
cast_all around, Leave not untried one inch of ground. 
Lbid, xliv. 129, I can only backwards cast, or Blow my horn 
and take’em home. 1863 WHytTe-MELvILLe Gladiators I. 
233 Like a hound..casting forward upon a vague specula- 
tion. 1885 Dx. Beaurorr & M. Moris Hunting (Badm. 
Libr.) ii. 80 When they [harriers] come to a check. .let them 
swing and cast ;..only when they are utterly non-plussed 
should. the huntsman go to their assistance. /did. 87 In 
casting, do not beafraid to cast forward in the first instance. 

b. tranusf. and fig. To cast about one; to look 
about (mentally). 

1823 Scorr Peverit vii, I cast round the thicket. 182g in 
Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. dg2, 1 remember the old squire and 
his sporting chaplain casting ‘home on spent horses, 1867 
Howeuts /ial. Yourn. 277 Spinabello cast about him to 
find a suitable husband for her. 187 Brownine Phuidip. 
28 Gravely they turned to take counsel, to cast for excuses. 
1885 Law Tiines LXXIX. 190/1 He casts about him for 
the wherewithal te meet the .. expenditure. 

Gl. trans. To cast hounds: to ‘throw off’, put 
on the scent. 

178: P. Beckrorp Hunting (1802) 163 When he casts his 
hounds, let him begin by making a small circle. 


CAST, 


62. tui. (Se) OF the sky: To clear of clouds. 


Cf. overcast. 

31768 Ross //clenore 58 (Jam.) The sky now casts an’ syne 
wi’ thrapples clear, The birds about begin to mak their cheer. 

63. trans. To cast Jose: to unfasten or let loose 
with force or decisiveness, set adrift ; said esp. of 
a boat, or the like; also /o cast advift. Also jig. 

1g82-8 ZTist, Yas. VI (1804) 85 All the people were cassin 
sa louse, and were become of sic dissoluit myndis, 1660 
J. Gutnrre in Life (1846) 249 The Lords Day disregarded 
and casten loose. 1751 Apu. Hawe in Naval Chron. VIL. 
464 Instead of daring to cast the squadron loose, 1805 
A’bucaw Alariner’s Chron, ILL, 353 The captain ordered 
the boat to be cast loose. /éid. 354 The boat .. tumed 
bottom upwards, her lashings being cast loose, bid. 
IV, 27 The boat was veered astern, and soon after cast 
adrift. 1856 Dove Logic Ch. Faith v. i. ii. 284 The smallest 
possibility of error on the part of God would cast the uni- 
verse loose from its moral obligation. 1884 A/chalak ii. 27 
She. .cast loose, and began to row. 

+64. Yo cast clean: to cleanse. Zo cast open: to 
open suddenly, ‘throw open’; also to open a way 


through. Ods. 

waz World & Chitd in Hazl. Dodsfey 1, 256 From sloth 
clean’ you cast. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 474 There- 
fore will I cast open the frontiers of Moab. 1663 SraLpixc 
Troub. Chas. f (1792) 1. 126 (Jam.) The watchword. . being 
heard, the gates are casten open, 

65. + Zo cast (auy one) in the teeth + to reproach 
or upbraid him (272th, that) ods. ; later construc- 
tion ¢o casi (a thing) in one's teeth. 

126 Tinpare Yames i. § Which geveth to all men. .with- 
outen doubleénes, and casteth no man in the teth [x6zx up- 
braideth not}. 1830 PAvscr. 764/2, I caste him in the tethe or 
in the nose. 1963 Homilies n. Repentance mi. (1859) 346 That 
we shall never be cast in the teeth with them. 1578 Timm 
Calvin on Gen, 254 He casteth the Jews in the teeth that 
their fathers served strange Gods, 1642 Rocurs Naaman 
30 He cast them in the tceth with their former injurious 
casting him out. 

b. 1562 J. Huvwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 36 Deuiseth to 
cast in my teeth Checks. 1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 125 
‘The trecheries of his parents, will be cast in his teeth. 
1611 Biniy A/aft, xxvii. 44. 1675 Brooxs Golden Key Wks. 
1867 V. 328 God... will never hit him in the teeth with his 
former enormities, nor never cast in his dish his old wicked- 
nesses. 1716 Hornecse Crucif, Jesus 33 Strangers cast it in 
his Teeth so often, Where is now thy God? 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1, 101, 1 would not have you cast in my teeth 
that Iam a haughty Aexonian. 

+66. Yo cast one’s wits: to exercise or apply 
one’s wits. Ods. 

©1400 Destr. Troy 11428 pan pai comynd in the cas, castyn 
hor wittes. 15.. Linpesay (Pitscottic) Chron. Scot, Cast 
his ingine to set a remedy thereto. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim, 236/2 If the enterprise bee great, he must cast 
all his wit y# way. 

467. To cast their heads (together): to unite in 
consultation. Obs.3; now put, day heats together. 

1535 Coverpate Prod. Bible, Occasion to cast their heads 
together, and to make provision forthe poor. 1577 PaTeRicke 
Agst. Machiavell 318 ‘Vhey of the nobilitie all casting their 
heads, and employing their abilities for their gentleman. 

68. 70 cast cgys: @ to beat them up; b. ‘to 
drop them for the pape of divination’ (Jam.). 

ax825 MS. Poem Jam.) By..casting eggs, They think for 
to divine their lot. Biases Cookery 7 (Jam.) Mix with 
it ten cess well cast. /bid. 8 Cast nine eggs and mix them 
with a chopin of sweet milk. 

69. Zo cast a clod between (Se.); to widen the 
breach between, ++ Zo cast galutoundis (Sc.): to 
cut capers. Zo cast a (point of) traverse. (see 
quots.), + Zo cast stones agatust the wind: to 
labour in vain. Also Zo cast ambs-ace, anchor, a 
bone, cantratps, cavel, a damp, damper, an essoin 
(excuse), dots, a spell; for which sce those words. 

1529 Lynpesay Compl, King 181 Castand galmoundis with 
hendis and ‘beckis, 2657 R, Licon Barbadoes (1673) 43, 1 
grew weary of casting stones against:the wind. 1704 J. 
Hanns Lex, Techu., Cast a Point of Traverse, in Naviga- 
tion, signifies, to prick down on a chart the Point of a Com- 

ass any Land bears from you, or to find on what Point the 

hip bears at any instant, or what way the Ship has made, 
1768 Ross Helenore 105 (Jam.) Betweesh them sac by cast- 
ing of aclod. 1867 Suytu. Sailor's Word-bk., To cast a 
traverse, to calculate and Jay off the courses and distances 
run over upon a chart. 

XTIT. In combination with adverbs. 

70. Cast about. ear . 

a. trans. See simple senses and ABourT adv, 

1648 Hurnic Vesper, (1885) 36 Sighs numberless he cast 
about. 1697 Davoren Virg. Past. iv. 73 Begin. .tocast about 
Thy Infant Eyes, x789 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Sudj. for 
Patt, 69 She cast about her eyes in thought profound, 

b, utr, To tura about. Maui. To change the 
course, to go on the other tack. Cf 54, 

1591 Rauuicu Last Might Rev, (Arb,) 19 Perswaded «. to 
cut his maine saile, and cast about. 16: Brae Jer. xii. 14 
The people.. cast about and returned, and went into 
Johanav. 1635 Lv. Lipsey in’ Sir W. Monson Naval 
Tracts wi. (1704) 335/1 If 1 cast about in the night, I will 
shoot a Piece of Ordnance, a 1716 Se. Pasguils (1868) 277 
Prone to cnst about to ch’ other shore! 

e. ‘To go this way and that in search for game, 
a lost scent, ¢etc., or#e2. a hunting locution. Cf. 60. 
, 1575 Lunperv. Veucrie x1, 220 Huntesinen may caste about 
in the moste conuenient.moyst places, and... vnder some 
bushe or shade. 1607 Torsvut. Four./. Beasts 111 Dogs .. 
will cast about for the gamc, as adisputant doth for the 
truth, 2857 Huones Tom Brow 1. vi There.is nothing 


158 


for it but to cast about forthescent. 1879 Stevenson Trav. 
oes 166, I began to cast about for 2 place to camp in. 
. Jig. 

1677 Fs Prim. Orig. Man. 1.i,22, 1 cast about for all 
circumstances that may revivemy Memory. | 1732 BERKELEY 
A kiphr. vi. § 32 They who cast about for difficulties will be 
sure to find or make them, 1875 E, Winte Lie in Christ 
it, xix. (1878) 252 Casting about for some explanation of the 
Atonement. Ba . sk 

e. To consider, contrive, devise means, -lay 
plans. Const. with zuf. or clazse. “Cf. 42, 43. 
e1sgo Martows Yew Afadia u. ti, Like a cunning Jeiv 
so cast about, That ye be both made sure. 1603 KNoLLes 
fist. Turks (1621) 428 ‘The Turkes being mo in number, 
Cast about to han encloased them. 1677 Yarnanton Lugd. 
Improv. 18 Now he casts about how to preserve himself 
from the Storm. 2904 Swirt Batt. Bks. yr) 248 Shecast 
about to change her Shape. _xg12z Spect. No. 524 Pg, I was 
casting about within myself what I should do. “286: S. 
Witnerrorce Agathos, Tent in Pl, (2865) 141, 1 cast about 
in my mind how I should speak to him. - 
Tl. Cast aside. 
a. évans. See simple senses and ASIDE. 

1864 Tennyson Aydmcr’s F. 803 For on entering He had 
Cast the curtains of their scat aside, __ 

b. To throw aside from use, discard. 

a1420 Occreve De Reg. Princ. 319 He .. cast our holy 
cristen feithe aside. 1605 Suaks. J/acé. 1. vii. 35 Worne now 
in their newest, glosse Not cast aside so soone. 1697 ‘Dry- 
pen Virg. Georg, ut. 664 A Snake .. has cast his Slow: 
aside. 1885 JJanch. Exam. 11 Nov. 3/3 Purchased for 
railway reading and then carclessly cast aside, 

72. Cast away. 

a. érans. See simple senses and Away. 

1300 Cursor AL. 1954 Lok pai cast a way pe bled. 1388 
Wycwir Gen. xxi, ai ele castide awei the read vndur a 
tre. 1549 Compl. Scot. iti. 28 The file. .is vorne ande cassin 
Quaye. 1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 125 To cast the bag 
away from him. . . 

b. esp. fig. To put from one, part with forcibly, 
dismiss, reject. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 25675 (Gitt.) Mi soru i cast away. 3382 
Wyeiwr Zzck. xvii 45 Thi modir, which castide 2 wei hir 
husboond and hir sones. 1535 CoveERDALE Fer. xxxiii. 24 
Two kynreddes had the Lorde chosen and those same two 
hath he cast awaye. 1613 Answ, Uncasing of Machiav. 
Fb, All Cards and Dice.. discard and cast away. 1758 
Jouxson Idler No. 1 2 10 Hope is not wholly to be cast 
away. 1812 Lanoor Cé. Julian 1, iv. 27 Egilona.. casts 
away, Indifferent or estranged the marriage-bond. 

+c. To thrust, push, turn or drive away. Ods. 

1300 Cursor MM, 3688 Come hirdes and awai bam kest- 
1340 /bid. 14332 (Trin.) Pe Eg lid awey pei kist. 1483 
Caxron G. de la Tour vi, 9 Her husbonde kiste away his 
herte from his wyff, 

d. To throw away, i.e. in waste or loss; to 
spend uselessly, waste wantonly, squander, ruin. 

1530 Patscr. seit Thou wylte caste away thyselfe and 
need nat. 1595 Suaks. Yoh 1 334 France, hast thou yet 
more blood to cast away? x629 Sutntey Wedding v. ii, 
What d’ ye mean To cast yourself away? 1713 ADDISON 
Cato v. ii, Our father will not cast away a life So needful to 
usall. 1885 WincrieLp J. Philpot 1. iti, 43 Never with my 
consent shall you thus be cast away. 

e. To wreck (a ship); to throw upon the 
shore, to strand. Also ¢rams/f. and fig. 

1896 Suaus.’ Merch. V, ut, i. 105 Anthonio.. Hath an 
Argosie cast away comming from Tripolis. 16.. SackviLLe 
(J.) Our fears tempestuous grow, And cast our hopes away. 
1667 I. Cuanserrayne S#. Gt. Brit, (1684) 141 Goods float. 
ing on the Sea, and Goods cast away by the Sea on the 
Shore, 1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1988/2 ‘The Capitana of the 
Gallics of Naples .. was in a great storm cast away. 1717 
Act 4 Geo. 1, xii, If any owner .. shall .. wilfully cast away 
burn or otherwise destroy the ship. 1779 Arnot Hist, 
Edinb. 98 The very next day, the vessel was cast away in 
the Forth. 1810 Naval Chron. XX1YV. 474 Our fatigue has 
been very Ee being cast away on a barren place. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xvii. 47 The small Mexican brig which 
had been cast away in a south-easter, and which now lay 
up, high and dry. 864 Tennyson £2. Arden 714 Enoch, 
poor man, was cast away and lost. 

73. Cast back, 

@. traus. See simple senses and Back. +b. 
? To put or thrust back, repulse, defeat (o0s.); ? to 
leave behind. ¢. To throw behind, hold or 
drag back, impede (ods.). dd. zutr: To go back 
over the same course, revert. . 

613450 Boctus, Laud MS. 559 fol. 9, ij, . That in here Inwe 
were holden wys For to despute with Sidrak, But he caste 
hem alla bakke And overcome all here reasoun. 1622 R, 
Prustox Godly Afan's Iuguis. u. 47 Crooked wayes, and 
crooked fecte will cast backward. x67z Mitrox Sazsort 337 
Mine [feet], cast back with age, Came lagging after. 1863 
Mas. Rwwote City & Suburb 197 (Hoppe) You cast back for 
hundreds of years, and rake up every bit of pleasure I 
ever had in my life, /did. 202, I think there must have 
becri a dreadful migsalliance somewhere in our genealogy, 
and that you have cast back to it. : 

74, Cast behind, o 
- a, ¢rans. See simple senses and BrBinp. Db. 
£To leave behind in a race’ (J.). 3 

16.. Drvpen (J-) You cast our flectest wits 2 mile behind, 
2924 Evuwoop <lutobiog. (765) 85 We were so far cast be- 
hind the Trooper that we had Jost both sight and hearing 
of hin. 3738 OMERVILLE Chase nt. 464 ‘Tho’ far he cast the 
ling’ring Pack behind, x850 Browninc Laster Day xxvii, 
The mind So miserably cast behind ‘To gain what had been 


wish. lost, : re 
+'75. Cast by. To throw aside from use, Obs. 
rw9z Stans. Row, § Jud. 1. i, 100. Verona’s ancient Citi- 


zens Cast by their Graue besceming Ornament) 1647 W, 


Browne Polen, u. 319 What great heart. .cast by the scepter 


- of Gheneoa. 1690 Locke 


CAST. : 


- 


Gt QJ.) Men .. cast by the votes and 
opjgions of the rest of mankind as not worthy of reckoning, 
6. Cast down, 
a. See senses 11-13 and Downy. rate 

@1300 Cursor af, 23720 Dame fortune turnes ban hir quele 
And castes vs dun, @1340 HaMPoLe Psaftcr exx, 3 Pride 
kastes men down. 3530 PausoR. 477/1 Who Wolds have 
thought that so lytell a felowe coulde have caste him downe. 
1535 CoverpaLe Lament. ii. 1 As for the honore of Israel, 
he hath casten it downe from heauen, -xs6s-98 Cooren 
Thesaur sn. cAbjiceo, He .. cost himselfe downe a long in 
the grasse. 2860 ‘lynpatL Glac. 1. § 15. 101 The blocks 
which had been cast down from the summit, 1885 Creicuton 
elge of Eliz, 22 Henry V111 delighted to show that he could 
cast down and could raise up. aes oa 

b. zrans. To overthrow, demolish (a building), 
€1230 Hadi Aleid. 5 And warped eaner toward tis tar for 
to kasten hit adun. cx300 Cursor AZ, 16705 an said pat 
bou suld cast it [he temple} dun and ras it be thrid dai. 
o7425 Wyntoun Crom, vin. viil, go ‘Che castelle than on Tiwed- 
mouth made. . Wes tretyd to becastyn down, 1572 Lament. 
Lady Scott. in Se. Pocms 16th C. U1. 247, 1 se 30ur tempills 
cassin downe. 1637 S: Ruruerrorp Let?. cxlv. (1882) 267 
Bulwarks are often Casten down, 
@.-To bend and tum downward (the head, face, 
the gaze of the eyes). 

€ 1374 Ciisucer Bocth. 1. i.7 pus pis compaygnie of muses 
I-blamed casten wropely pe chere adounward to be erbe. 
22833 Lo, Berners Hox li. 172 Huon .. spake no worde 
but_cast downe his hede. 1952 Jouxsos Ramébl. No. 190 
?1 Every eye was cast before him. Brack Pr. 
Thule iv. 60 Sheila cast down her eyes, and said nothing, 

d. To deject in spirits, disappoint, dispirit. 
Chiefly in Za. pple, = downcast. 

3382 Wyciir Job xl. 28 And alle men seende he shal ben 
kast down.. r605 Suaxs. Lear v. iii. 6 For the oppressed 
king I am cast downe. x7xx Appison Sfect. No. 256 78 
How often is the Ambitious Man cast down and disap- 
pointed, if he receives no Praise where he expected it? 
2775 Sneripan Rivals v. iii; Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t 
be cast down, x653 G. Rawson Hymn ‘In the dark § 
cloudy Day’, Comfort me, I ain cast down. i’ 

77. Cast forth. 

. & érans..See simple.senses and Forts, 

1667 Mitton ?. ZL, u. 889 The gates. .like a Furnace mouth 
cast forth redounding smoak and ruddy flame. 1694 ce. 
Sev, Late Voy. i, (1711) 114, 1 caused the Lead to be cast 
forth, but could not get ground at eighty Fathom. 1704 
Wortince Dict. Rust. s.v. Withering, This will not only 
cause her to cast forth her latter Burden, but dead Calf. 

b. To throw or put out of doors, company, etc., 
expel, eject. : 

31382 Wyeur Yer. xxxvi. 30 His gk ba shal be cast forth 
at the hete bithe dai, 1393 Suaxs. Wich. J/, 1. lit, 157 To 


be cast forth in the common a ae 2596 Spenser J. Q. vi. 
xii. x5 That litle Infant. .which forth she kest.  26rx Biste 


Neheuc. xiii, 8, I cast foorthall the houshold stuffe of Tobiah 
out of the chamber, y 
+e. To throw out (roots, branches). Ods. 
16xz Binte Hosea xiv. 5 Hee shall grow as the lillie, and 
cast foorth his rootes as Lebanon, 
78, Cast in. 
a. trans. See simple senses and In. b. jig. 
To throw in (as an addition, or something extra). 
x688 Cutrerrer & Cots Barthol. Anat, u.4.86 We shall 
treat of the Dugs of Women, casting in between while, 
wherein those of Men differ therefrom. 1682 Dxryven 
Relig. Laicé 283 "Iwere worth both Testaments, and cast 
inthe creed. | . 
ce. To cast i one's lot among or with: to be- 
come a partner with, to share the fortunes of. F 
1535 CoverDALE Prvzv, i. 14 Cast in thy lott amonge us, 
x8x6 Scott Old Mort. xx, Numbers of these men. .prepared 
to cast in their lot with the victors of Loudon-hill. 2848 
Macautay fist. Lug. iv. {L.) Baxter cast in his lot with his 
proscribed friends, refused the mitre of Hereford, quitted 
the parsonage of Kidderminster. 
ad. To choose partners at cards. Ods. 
1741 Ricuarpson Pamela V1. 259 We cast in, and Miss 


Boroughs and my master were together. 


79. Cast off. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Orr. b. To 
throw off (clothes or anything worn). 

ex400 Destr. Troy 12661 Palomydon .. cast of“his clothis 
cantly & wele. ¢1q00 Maunpey. v.41 A woman myghte 
wel passe there, withouten castynge of of hire Clothes, 160: 
Br. Barrow Ausiv. Nameless Cath. 274 Shem hee casteth 
off as the fellow. .did his spectacles, 1697 Danrizr /’oy. L 
vii. 165 In awecks time the Tree casts off her old Robes, 

ec. fig. To throw offas clothes, a yoke, etc. 

1597 Hooxur £ce?, Pol. v. \xviii. $6 The Christian religion 
they had not utterly cast off. 667 Muton P. £. v. 786 To 
cast off this Yoke. 1690 Locxe (J.) Disown and cast off a 
rule, 21751 JonTIN Seri, (2771) Vi. 11 Casting of the belicf 
of the true God. «1876 ‘a H. Newnan fist, Sh 1. te iv, 
179 National habits and opinions cannot be cast off at will 
without miracle. ea . . 

d. fig. To put from one, discard, abandon, disown. 

1535 Coverpate Lock, xvi. 45 ‘Thy mother, that hath cast 
of hir houszbonde and hir children. x6xx Brute Ps. Ixxi. 9 
Cast me not off in the time of old age. 16.. Drypen (J.) 
To cast off my father when I am great. 19713 Appison Cato 
in. vii When I have gone thus‘far, I’d cast her off. 850 
Hr. Mantineau //ist, Bug. Peace I. v, xvii. 455 [The 
Prince] did make the other [Brummell] the fashion, and then 
cast him off, 1875 E. Winte Life tn Christ 1. viii. 878) 72 
To be cast off by God may be to perish. : ‘ 

e. Hawking, and Hunting. To throw off (the 
couplings’ of hounds) ; to slip (dogs) ; to Iet Ay 
(hawks). vo . : 

r6o2 and Pt, Return fr. Paruass. u,v. (Arb) 32 Another 
company of houndes.. had their couples cast off. 1611 
Corr, Ajetter un ciscan, to tast, or whistle, off a hawke; 


‘ 


CAST. 


to.. let her-flie. 1677 N. Cox Geitl.-Recteat, 1, (1706) 43 - 


You, may then‘cast off your young Hounds. 1925 De For 
Voy. round HW, (1840) 274. Just as a huntsman ‘casts off his 
hounds. 1774 Gotpsm. /e/a/, 107 He cast off his friends, 
as a huntsman his pack, For he knew when.he pleas’d he 
could whistle them back. 1826 Sir J. Senricnt Odserv. 
Hawking (x828).26 When a magpie is’seen at a distance, 2 
hawk is immediately to be cast off. _ eee 

+£. To throw off, as vapour, or the like; to 
run off melted metal. Ods. ; ; 

1674 Rav Sazelt, Silvey 115 The Lead .. is cast off by the 
blowing of the bellows. 1692 — Discourses x1. (1732) 80 
The ocean doth evaporate and cast off to the dry Land. 
1704 Worupce Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Calaminaris, They 
cast not off above twice in 24 hours. : 

g. Naz. To loosen and throw off (a rope, sail, 
ete.), to let go, let loose; to loosen (a' vessel) from 
a mooring. Also zz. for ref. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 17 It is like to over- 
blow. .cast off the Top-sail Sheets. 1745 P. Tuomas Frxd, 
Anson's Voy. 146 On the 2% there being little Wind and 
variable, we cast off the Gloucester, and the next Day took 
her again in Tow, 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 252 Cast 
off, and_rowed down the river. 1805 A. Duncan Mariner's 
Chron. W. 29 One of the crew. .jumped on shore and cast 
off the stern-fast of the boat. 1806 — Nelson 30 La Minerve 
<.cast ‘off the prize. 1853 Kane Grinnell xp. xvi. (1856) 
124 We cast offagain about 7 a.m, 2833 Russent War 47 
The gaskets cast off the fore topsail, : 

h. Dancing. 

1760 Gotpsm. Cit. World xxviii, She ..makes one in a 
country dance, with..one of the chairs for a partner, casts- 
off round a joint stool, and sets to a corner-curpboard. — 

i. Knitting, To take the work off the wires, 
closing the loops and forming a selvedge., Cf. 58. 

1880 Plain knitting, &c. 11,To cast off which is done by 
knitting two loops and pulling the first made loop over the 
‘last, 1887 Fancy Work-basket No. 4. 62 Cast off 5 stitches 
‘in the usual way. - 

QO. Cast on. 
a., trans. To throw on (a plaid, or shawl); to 
put on (clothes). 

1813 W, Bearrns Fruits of Time (1871) 25 The young man 
now cast on his plaid. | : 

b. To make the initial loops or stitches on the 
wires in knitting. Cf 58. 

1840 in Waostwrld. Gloss. 1889 Fancy Work-basked No. 

4- 62 Cast on 83 stitches. fod. Will you cast on a stock- 


. "se for me? 


. outa Line and Hook, a 17x19 Appison 


1, Cast ont. 


a. tans. See simple senses and Our, 

exa00 Trin, Coll, Hom, 177 Pe se flouwed pe hi casted ut 
pat, water of hire stede into pat lond. 1533 CoverDALE 
Lament, ic 17 Sion casteth out hir hondes, and there is no 
man to comforte her, 1674 Ray AWom Work Whitby 139 
After the second water is drawn off they cast out the Mine, 
1697 Danrier Vay, I, iii, 64 When we see them. .we cast 
-) Why dost thou 
cast out such ungenerous terms against the lords, 

b. To-drive out forcibly, to expel, make an 

souteast. 4d. and fig. .’ 

xz97 R. Giouc. 375 He caste oute of hom & hous of hys 
men gret route,, ¢x340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 17 When all 
vayne lufe and drede, vayne joy and sorowe es casten owte 
ofbeherte, 138. Wvctir Seruz. Sel. Wks, II. 67 Pei token 
Crist and kesten him out of Jerusalem. 1382 — Mark ix. 
37 Maistir, we sy3en sum oon for to caste out fendis in thi 
name. 1488 Caxton Chast, Goddes Chyld. 42 Vf thou cast 
us out sende us in to a herde of hogges, 1637 RutHERroRD 
Lett, Ixxxv, (862) I. 2t7 Christ now casten out of His in- 
héritance, 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1.37 His Pride Had cast 
him out from Heav'n. 1884 Chr. World 9 Oct. 766/3 Fear 
casts out love, just as constaittly as love casts out fear. : 

e. To throw out of one’s house, one’s keeping 
or preservation ; to fling away; to thrust out of 
doors, society, etc. ‘ 

1388 Wycur AZait, v.:13'To no thing it is worth ouere, no 
but that it be cast out, 1535 CovERDALE ¥e7..xxxvi. 30 
His deed corse shalbe cast out. 1897 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
Ixiv. § 5 Whom the cruelty of unnatural parents casteth out. 
1730 ‘THomson A atu 47° Raiser of human kind ! by 

ature cast Naked, and helpless out amid the Woods, 1887 
Academy 4 June 39t A sorceress..cast out by .her own 
father for her infamous conduct. ~ : 

+. To set forth by power; set free, deliver. Ods. 

@x300 Fall § Pass: 96 in £. £. P. (1862) 15 Of be pit vte 
he ham cast an bro3t ham to heuen ly3t,, c¢z4oc, MANDEV. 
Voy. xxi, 225 God... wolde casten hem out of servage. ¢489 
Caxron Sones of Ayion ix, 226 Good lorde..that dydest 
cast danyell out fro the lyons. 

e. To eject from the mouth, to vomit. Also 
transf. and absol.’ Cf. 25. arch. aoe 

1388 Wyctir Yd xx: 15 He schal caste [w 7. spue] out the 
vichessis, which he déuouride. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
306/3 What he ete or dranke alweye he vomited and casted 
‘oute, “xg6x Hottvausn Hour, Apoth: 19a, He that hath a 
drye'cough and doth not caste out. 1621 Brae Zs, xxvi. 
19 The earth shall castoutthe dead. 1751 Cuanpers Cycd. 
‘s. v. Casting, In the morning she [the hawk] will have cast 
them [pellets of cotton] out; : 


f£ tautv, To disagree, quarrel, fall out. Sc, and 
north, dial, . 

1730 A, Ramsay MereuryinQ. Peace, The gods coost out, 
asstory gaes, x85x Mrs. Ouirnant Mare. Mattland 180 To 
be. together but one week..and to cast out in the time. 
2861 Ramsay Renziz: vi. (ed. 18) 213 He’s gané to mak four 
men agree Wha ne'er cast out. "1877 EB, Peacock JV. 
WW, Line. Gloss, (B.D. §.) They. cast out wi? one another 


six year sin’, i : - 

: 82. Gast over. See simple senses and OvER. - 
a. trans, To tum over in one’s thought. dal. 

“ 1877 E. Peacock: VW, Linc. Gloss, (Ey D:S8.) I've been 


~’ Castin’ ower i’ my heid what you said, , 


; 159. . 
83. -Cast_up. 
a. -¢rans. See simple senses and Ur. 
1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1192 Ho..stel to his bedde Kest 
vp be cortyn & creped with-inne. 1535 Coverna.r /’s. lix. 


[lx.] 4 A token..y' they maye cast it yp in the treuth.- 


flid. Ruth iii. 2 Boos oure kynsman ..casteth up barly 
now this night in his barne. 1577 B. Gooct Heresbach's 
fTusb. 1, (1586) 181 b, A little dust cast up on hie. 

+b. To vomit. Cf 25. Ods. or dial. (To cast 


up one’s accortets is used humorously in this sense.) 

1484 Caxton Curvia/6 Wecte so gredyly. .that otherwhyle 
we caste it vp agayn. 1597 Suaks. 2 /Zen. /V,1, iii, 96. 
1629 Earve Microcosn. (Arb.) 80 As in a nauseeating 
stomacke, where there is nothing to cast vp. 1633 Rocers 
Treat. Sacranents ii. 12 A penitentiall triall, by which a 
beleever..searches himselfe and casts up his gorge that he 
might..return to God. xg04 Wortwer Dict. s.v. Bear, 
‘Which she eats and casts up again to her young ones, and 
so feeds them. 1735 M. Poote D7ad. 128 The very Body 
of Christ..may be cast up by Vomit. 1808 R. ANDERSON 
Cumébrid, Ball, 26 The breyde she kest up her accounts In 
Rachel’s lap. 

ec. Said of the action of the sea. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlvii. (1495) 569 Some 
precyous stones ben cast vp out of the grete see. x56 
Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 46 Grete men and women of Spany- 
arddes .. ware drownyd and lost and gast up. 16r1 Distr 
Isc. \vii, 20 The troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast vp myreand dirt. 1883 AZanch. Guard, 18 Oct. 
4/7 Yesterday the body ofa man. . was cast upat Southport. 

d. To throw, tum up or raise suddenly (the 
eyes, the head ; formerly also, the nose, arms, etc.). 

¢ 1384 Ciaucer H/, Fame 935 Now quod he thoo cast vp 
thyn ye. 1535 Coverpate Box. viij. 17 Purposely to cast 
vp their noses vpon me, 1590 Lopce Luphunes Gold. Leg. 
(1887) 21 Casting up his hand he felt hair on his face. 1704 
Worupce Dict. Rust. s.v. Bridle, To make him Rein 
well and not cast up his Head. 1859 Sata 77e. round Clock 
39 His eyes. .cast up to count the peaches on the wall. 

e. Tothrow up (with a shovel), to form by this 
means, to raise (a ridge, mound, rampart, etc.). 

1603 Kyottus Hist. Turkes (1621) 737 To cast up new 
fortifications within, 1611 Bis. /sa, ivii. 14 Cast yee vp, 
cast yee vp; prepare the way. 1628 Bunyan Pilger. 137 
‘The way..was cast up by the Patriarchs. 1721 De For 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 99 Two hundred [men] had orders to 
cast up a large ravelin.” 1783 Watson Philip IIT (1839) 67 
Casting up entrenchments to secure his troops. 188: Rus- 
seu. Haigs ii. 35 To cast up a barrier between them and 
the aggressive inhabitants, 

+f. To dig up, to dig. Ods. 

_ 1660 SHarrock Vegetables 100 This he onely did by cast- 
ing up their nests. 

+g. To shake or toss up. Obs. 

1557 F. Seacer Sch. Vertue 62 in Babces Bh. (1868) 338 
To cast vp thy bed It shalbe thy parte, Els may they say 
that beastly thou art. 1963 Hy. Art Garden. (1593) 75 
The hearb sodden with oyle, and after cast vp in glister 
forme, doth put away the paines. 

th, To ‘throw up’; give up, abandon. Ods. 

1830 Paser. 478/2 She hath ben his soverayne lady, this 
tenne yeres, and nowe he casteth her up. 1840 Hyrpe tr. 
Vives Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) N j, Men have dispised & 
cast them [mistresses] up. 1663 Sratpinc Trond. Chas. 1 
(2792) IL, 115 (Jam.) His wife cast up all labouring. 

i, To rake up and utter as a reproach; to cast 
in one’s teeth, Se. and worth. dial. (or in lit. Eng. 
by northern writers). 

1604 Glasgow Kirk Sess, Ree. in Hist. Glasgow xvii. (1881) 
149 
x609 Br. Bartow Austu. Nameless Cath. 12To cast vp such 
a disastrous example in his Maiesties teeth, 1725 Ramsay 
Gentl, Sheph. wn. ii, Unless ye may cast up that she’s but 
poor. 1823 dan, Reg. 2x Mar., No oneshall cast up to me, 

. that I killed my father. 1848 Mrs, Gasxa.t 7. Barton 
xxv, But we shall ne’er cast itupagainst you. 1864 TENNY- 
son North. Farmer (Old Style), But a cost oop, that a did, 
*boot Bessy Marris’s barne. 1876 Gro. Evtor Daw. Der. 
II. xxxi, 274 It was to be hoped that he would never cast it 
up to her that she had been going out as a governess. 

j. To add up, reckon up, calculate. 

1839 Housch. Ord.in Thynse’s Animadz. (1865) Introd. 33 
The Clerke of the Greencloth shall..cast up all the par- 
ticular Breifments of the House. x600 Hotrann Livy 
xxxut. xlvii. 850 After he had cast up the bookes. 1660 
Pervs Diary 10 Dec., Did go to cast up how my cash 

“stands, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tech, s.v. Abacus, sometimes 
signifies..a Table of Numbers for casting up Accounts. 
1849 Grote Greece 11. xviii. (1862) VI. x49 An arithmetician, 
may..cast-up incorrectly, by design. 1873 Act 36 § 37 
Vic. \xxi. § 30 The returning officer .. shall... cast up and 
ascertain the number of valid yotes given to each person. * 

k,-intr. To ‘turn up’; emerge into view; to 
come up as it were accidentally, Se. and sorth. 

*'z723 _Wonrow, Corr, (1843) III, 16 It will be strengthening 
to our brethren to have our sentiments on what casts wu! 
amongthem. 1753 Stewards’ Trial App:128 If Allan Breck 
did not soon‘cast up in the country... 1824 Scorr Redgaunt- 
Zet Let. xi, If the money cast up. 1864 Burton Scot Ar, 
IL. ii.283 Another countryman, and Jesuit priestnow castsup, 
-_1, Of the weather, the day: To clear up (cf. 62); 


_ also, Of clouds: To gatherfor a storm, ete; Sc. 
1828 JAMIESON Ss. v., 72's castin’ ug, the sky is- beginning 
~to clear, after rain. Mod. It’s casting up fora storm. 


Cast (kast), Zf/. a. [seé Cast.z.] ey 


~ 1. Thrown, that has been thrown. See the vb. . 


x62x QuarLes Avgalus §& P. (1678) 24 Her -liveless ‘hands 
did, 1c degrees; aise i Arg led 38g9 Gutiick & 
Tims Paint. 196 An eclipse is a vast cast shadow. 

+2. Condemned ; beaten in a-law suit. Ods. 
1577 Hotinsuep Chroz. IIT, 865/2° About foure of th 


clocke he was’ brought as a cast man tothe Tower. 1642 


Micton Afgol. Simect, (x851) 258 Sitting. -upon his poore 


cast adversaries both sis a Judge’and Party. 


‘0 speak ill of the dead or to cast up their demerits., 


CASTANE. 


8. Cashiered, dismissed from office (ols.); dis- 
carded, cast off. (Cast capiain was app. orig, 
cassed capiain; this led to other uses.) 

1607 Dekker Northw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 IIE. 74 Anew 
tvade come up forcast gentlewomen, 1622 Fuercuer Sfan, 
Cur. 1. i. 25 The Sonne Of a poore cast-Captain. 1636 
Hearey Theofphvast. 33 Some cast Captaine, or cassierd 
Souldier. 1672 Drypen Secret Love 1. ii, If thou shoula'st 
prove one ofmy cast mistresses, 1755 WALPOLE Corr. (1837) 
L, 258 It is sung by some cast singers. 

4. Of horses, etc.: Rejected, as unfit for service, 
broken down. 

1580 Nortu Plitarch 291 To keep cast Horses. 1653 H. 
Cocan Pinto's Trav. x. § 1. 30 Put a grasing like a cast 
horse, 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 376 The sale of Cast 
Horses. 

5. Of garments: Thrown aside, discarded, no 
longer worn. Now usually Casr-orr. 

1s97 ust Pt. Return fr. Parnass. ui. i. 967 A moste lousie 
caste sute of his. 161x Yer, xxxviii. 11 Old cast cloutes. 
a@1719 Appison Drtmmer ti, A wardrobe for my Lady's 
cast cloaths. 1828 Scotr #. As. Perth xxx, It is not for 
Rothsay to wear your cast garments, Sir John. 

6. genx. Thrown off, disused, worn ont, aban- 
doned, forsaken, Now usually Casv-orr. 

1597 Br. Haut Sav. vi. i, In Margent of some old cast 
bill. r599 Suaus. Hen. V, IV. i, 23 With casted slough, 
and fresh legeritie. 1600 -— A. Y. Z. un. iv. 17 A paire of 
cast lips of Diana. 

7. Thrown up with the spade. 

1487 Newneinster Cartzd. (1878) 263 An olde casten dike. 
1593 Yedl-trothe's N. Y. Gift 42 Fortified with deepe cast- 
rauelinges, : 2 

8. Of metal, etc. : Made by melting, and leaving 
to harden ina mould. See also Cast-rnon. 

1538 Coverpace J/sa. xviii, 5 My carued or cast ymage. 
1544 Ludlow Churchw, Acc. (Camd.) 19 Item, for xx li. of 
cast lede..xx@. 1692 in Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. i. 
xiv. 111 A Cast-Bullet of Iron, 1765 Univ. A/ag. XXXVI. 
84/1 Cast copper or brass. 19794 Nigging § Seamansh. 1, 
154 Sheaves are made of cast metal. 1824 W. Irvine Sad 
mag. 203 His learned distinctions between wrought scissors 
and those of castesteel. 1831 Cartyie Sart. Hes. (1858) 20 
Proposal for a Cast-metal King. 1851 Maynrw Lond. 
Labour WU, 18 (Hoppe) Before cast glass was so common, 

9. Cookery. ‘Whipped ’, curded. 

1597. Bk. Cookerie 46 How to make caste creame. 

+10. Calculated, planned. Ods. 

e1400 Desty. Troy 10448 He.. Neuer kyld no kyng.. but 
with cast treson. 


J. Like the verb, it may be used with many 
adverbs. See also Castaway, Cast-BY, CASt-OFF. 

1380 Siprry Ardadia (1622) 321 With smiling and cast-vp 
looke. 1645 Rutnerrorp Tryal § Tri. Faith (1845) 183 
A cast-down mourner, 1653 H. Cocan J%nto's Trav. li, 
§ 1. zor With cast down looks, and tears in their cyes, 
1834 Marrvat Jac. Faith/. iii, Cast up wrecks. 

+ Cast, a. Obs. [ad. L. cast-us.]. Chaste. 

er430 Lypc. Lyfe St. Albon (1534) Cij, To serue Diana 
that was the cast goddesse ‘That Venus had with them non 
intraunce, 

Castable (ka:stib’l), sb. rare. [f. Cas oJ 
The projection of waste metal on cast articles. 

x8zr Trans. Sec. Aris XXXIX, 101 (Of an improved 
bullet mould and nipper‘for bullets),, When the castable is 
removed by means of the common cutter .. a portion of the 
castable will be left behind. 

Castagnet, obs. form of CasTaNet. 

+ Casta‘ldick, casta‘ldy. Ols.—°. [ad. med. 
L. castaldic-um, castaldia, variants of gastaldicum, 
gasialdia, office of the gastaldus or castaldus (It. 
castaldo) manager, bailiff, steward, ad. Goth. gas- 
tald-s (found in comp.) occupying, administering. 
Common in the Laws of the Longobards, etc., 
but never in English use.] 

1623 Cockeran, Castaddy, Stewardship. 1678-96 Purtiirs, 
Castaldy, ox Castaldick, a Stewardship; from Castaldius, 
a word received for Latin. 1721-1800 Baicey, Castaldich, 
Castaldy, a Stewardship. Old Word, 


Castalia (kest@'lia), Castalie, -ly (kes- 
tali). [L. Castatia, Gr. Kaoradia, pr. name.] 
Proper name of a spring on Mount Parnassus, 


sacred to the Muses; often used allusively. 

zsor_ Spenser Virg. Gnat. 23 The..waues of. .Castaly. 
1600 Tourneur Transf. Metamorph, \xxxvii. (1878) 172 
Conuert each riner to pure Castalie. x748 THomson Cast. 
Judol. 11, xxi, And brought them to another Castalie, 1847 
ceepveatt Princ. W. 275, I led you then to all the Cas- 
talies. 

Casta‘lian, a. [f. L. Castali-us+-an], of Cas- 
talia or the Muses. Hence } Casta‘lianist. 

x60z Metamorph. Tobacco (Collier) 44 The Castalian 
Muses, 1667 Micron P, LZ. 1v. 274 Th’ inspir’d Castalian 
Spring. 1783 Coweer Task ut. 251 Lips wet with Castalian 
dews. rho? Waxxincton Of2. Glass 53 This made the 
Castalianist or poet of yore, to be esteemed. 

+Castane, -anie, -ayne. Obs. Also 4 
casteyn(e, kasteyne, 5 castany, 6 kastainy. 
[a. ONF. castanze, castaine (mod.F. chétaigne) 
— L..castanea chestnut.] A chestnut, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xxxviii. (Tollemache 
MS.) Kasteynes {x335 Casteyns] bredep swellynge yf men 
eteb to many perof.  /did. xvi. Ixxxviii. (2495) 656 The 
casteyne tree is a grete tree and ‘an highe.. Suche trees ben 
callyd Castanie. /dd, exxii, 684 The colour of a castane. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 73, Castany [2499 chesteyne], friite or 
tre. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. xm. xv, Thou-shalt have 
also castaynes grete plente. 1567 MaprLut Gr. Forest 48 
The Kastainy is a tree of good high growth. 


CASTANEOUS, 


Casta-nean, a. -In8 -ian. [f. as: next +-AN.] 
Of or pertaining to the chestnut, ‘ 

31728 Younc Love of Fame (1741) 65 Since apes can roast 
the choice castanian nut. : ; 

Castaneous (krest2tnzis), a. [f.°L. castare-us 
(f. castamea) +-008.] Chestnut-colonred. 


1688 R. Hoime Armoury un, 311/2. 1848 Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club Il. No. 6. 336 Legs. .dirty castaneous white; 


Castanet (ka‘stanét, -anet). Also (7 castan- 
netta, castanieta, castinetta), 7-8 castagnet, 
9 castinet, (castagnette). [nd. Sp. casfaftela 
(or its Fr. adaptation cas/aguette), dim. of castafta 
iL. castanea chestnut. See quot. 1647.] 

An instrument consisting of a small concave shell 
of ivory or hard wood, -used by the Spaniards, 
Moors, and others, to produce a rattling sound as 
an accompaniment to dancing; a pair of them, 
fastened to the thumb, are held in the palm of 


the hand, and struck with the middle finger. ° 

1647 StarvitoN Yuvenal 240, Castinettas, knackers, of 
the form of chesnuts used. . by the Spaniards in their dances, 
1648 GacE West [nd, xi. (1655) 37 Dancing with their Cas- 
tannettas, or knockers on their fingers, 1665 Drypen /udian 
Lup, Ww. iti, Two Spaniards. .dance a saraband with casta- 
nietas, 1697 C'fess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 21 They play 
admirable well on the Castagnets. 1900 Concreve IWay of 
World w. i, They had gone together by the ears like a pair 
of castanets, @1784 Finupinc Pleas. of Town Wks. 19775 
1, 214 A Blackamore lady, who comes to present you with 
a Saraband and castanets. 1783 Ainswortu Lat, Dict, 
(Morell) un. s.v. Zvsta, Like the Spanish castagnets. 1828 
Moore Maltese Air i, Gaily sounds the castanet, Beating 
time to bounding feet. 1832 W. Irvina Alhambra I. 181 
The tinkling of innumerable guitars, and the clicking of 
castaNets, 1843 Lever 9%. /7intou lili, The chink of the 
castanet and the proud step of the fandago echoed around 
us, r8s0 Leitcnt Avidler’s Auc. Art § 425 note, A young 
maiden dancing in light dress with castagnettes. 

+Castar, Obs. [? for Caster in some sense.] 

1570 Wills & Inv, N.C. (1835) 341, X mylke skelues vs, a 
castar for lyinge cheases of ijs. 

Castaway (karstiwel), a. and sd. [f. Cast v. 
+ Away.] 

A. adj. Thrown away, cast off, rejected ; re- 
probate ; ‘useless, of no value’ (J.). 

1542 Brinxiow Compl, xvi. 41 Masterles and castaway 
courtyers. rg80 Sipxey Arcadia (1622) 57 Certaine cast- 
auway vowes, how much he would doe for her sake. 1624 
Rarrion Fist, World (J.) We.. only remember, at our 
castaway leisure, the imprisoned immortal soul. 1818 Scotr 
Art. Midi. xxxi, If 1 had minded .. Lhad never been the 
cast-away creature that I am. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh, 
Geol, xx. 413 Castaway bones of the deer, bear, and wild-ox. 

b, Cast adrift, stranded. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Cast away, the state 
of a ship which is lost..on a lee-shore, bank, or shallow. 
1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 75 A young lady and a mass 
of baggage standing castaway at midnight on the streets of 
London, 

'B. sé. One who or that which is cast away or 
rejected ; a reprobate. 

1526 TinDALE 2 Cor xiii. 5 Knowe ye not. .how that Jesus 
Christ is in you excepte ye be castawayes (CRANMER Cast a 
wayes, Coverb, cast awayes, R/ent, & 1611 reprobates}. 
1563 Homilies u. Passion i, (850) 419 Plaine reprobates 
and castawaies, being perpetually damned tothe everlasting 
paines of hell-fire. x94 SHaus. Rich. /7/, u. ii, 6 Why 
do you., call vs Orphans, Wretches, Castawnyes. 16rx 
Buse 1 Cov, ix, 27. 1829 Soutney Ad? for Love ii, ‘Dost 
thou. . For ever pledge thyself to me?’..‘I do; so help me, 
Satan !’ said The wilful castaway, 1871 E. Burr Ad Jidem 
xi, 220 Castaways from God, : 

b. esp. One cast adrift at sea; a shipwrecked 
man. Also fig, (from both senses) One cast adrift 
upon the world, or by sociely, an outcast. 

1799 Cowren (¢7¢2e), The Castaway. x8x6 J. Witson City 
of Plague 1, fii, 92 A lone castaway upon the sea, 1835 
Marrvat Fac, Haith/. xviii, Those who. .leave it [youth] to 
drift about the world, have to answer for the cast-nway. 
1865 Swinnurne Kelise 80 [Such things] As the sea feeds on, 
wreck and stray and castaway, 1869 Lucky Europ, Mor. I. 
i. 36 The moral wellbeing of the castaways of Society. 
1870 Times 27 Aug. 4/4 ‘The visit of Her ‘Majesty's ship 
Blanche to the Auc! land Islands in séarch of the castaways 
of the Motoaka, 

Castayne, var. of Castanr Ods., chestnut. 

Carst-by, sb. A person or thing cast aside 
and neglected, 

1818 Scorr rt, Mid?,xx, Wha_could tak interest in sic 
a_cast-bye as I am now. 1877 E, Peacock N.-IV, Linc. 
Gloss. (1. D,§.), These ritualists are bringing in all sorts of 
old things which I thought had been cast-bys ever. since 
Popery was done away with. 7 


Caste (kast). Forms: 6-9 cast, 6, 8- caste. 
[ad. Sp. and Pg. casfa ‘race, lineage, breed’ (Min- 
sheu); orig. according to Diez ‘ pure or unmixed 
(stock or breed)’, f. cas/a fem. ‘of cas/o:—L. cast- 
us -@ pure, unpolluted (sce Citaste). App. at first 
from Sp.; but in its Indian application from the 


Portuguese, who had so applied it about the middle 


of the 16th, (Garcia 1363). The’current spelling 
(after F, caste, which appears in the. Academie’s 
Dict. of 1740), is hardly found before 1800 ; it 
was previously written cas/, and app. often assumed 
1o he merely a particular application of Cast sb.] 
+L5A race, stock, or breed (of men), Ods. in 
general ‘sense. e ‘ 


- 
Be . ° « » 


160 


rseg Fardle Facions u. i. 118:The Nabatheens..Their “| 


caste is wittye in winning-of substaunce. | 1g96 Raveicu 
Dise. Guiane (2887)134 One sort of people called Tinitiuas, 
but of two casts as they term them, -z6rg Bepwett A7ad. 


Trudg., Bent, A family, nation, kinred, or casf as they calt 


it. , x704. Collect, Voy. (Churchill) 111. 5/1 Who are a cast 
of Men that are their Doctors. 1732 BerkeLey Alcifhr, vi. 
§ 2 All the various casts or sects of the sons of men have 
each their faith and their religious system. 1774 J. Bryant 
Alythol, U1. 328 There is a cast of Indians, who are disciples 
of Bontas. . oN 
b. For Spanish cas¢a, applied in South America, 


to the several mixed breeds between Europeans, 


Indians, and Negroes. ; 

19760 tr. Fran & Ulloa’s Voy. S. Amer. (1772)1.1. iv. 29 The 
inhabitants may be divided into different casts or tribes, who 
derive their origin from a coalition of Whites, Negroes, and 
Indians, J/éid. LT. vi. v. 53 The inhabitants of Lima are 
composed of whites or Spaniards, Negroes, Indians, Mes- 
tizos, and other casts, proceatiog from the mixture of all 
three. Jdid, Il. vu. viii. 266 Between fifty and sixty 
families, most of them Mestizos, though their cast is not at 
all perceivable by their complexion, 

ec. Breed of animals. 

1799 Corse in Phil. Traus. 205 (Elephants) Both males 
and females are divided into two casts, by the natives of 
Bengal, viz. the koomareah and the werghee. 

2. spec. One of the several hereditary classes 
into which society in India has from time imme- 
morial been divided ; the members of each caste 
being socially equal, having the same religious 
rites, and generally following the same occupation 
or profession ; those of one caste have no social 
intercourse with those of another. 

The original casts were four: 1st, Brahmans or priestly 
caste; and, the A’shalviyas or military caste; 3rd, the 
Vaisyas or merchants ; 4th, the Sudvas, or artisans and 
labourers. ‘These have in the course of ages been sub- 
divided into an immense multitude, almost every occupation 
or variety of occupation having now its special caste, 

This is now the leading sense, which influences all others. 

1613 Purcuas Piler. 1. 485(¥,) The Banians kill nothing: 
There are thirtie and odd severall casts of these. 1630 
Lorp Baniaus 92 (¥.) The common Bramane hath eighty- 
two Casts or Tribes. 1766 J. H. Grose Voy. E. Jud. I. 
aor (Y.) The distinction of the Gentoos into their tribes or 
casts. 1782 Burke Corr. (844) IIL. 7 The illustrious and 
sacred caste to which you belong. 1796 Hunrer tr, S¢. 
Pierre's Siud. Nat. (2799) III. 792 Her mother..had lately 
been burnt alive with the body of her father, conformably 
to the practice of her caste, 2800 Wetiincron Ze#, in 
Gurw. Disp. 1. 125 They are of the cast of the old Rajahs. 
cx813 Mrs. Suerwooo Ayah & Lady Gloss. s. v., The 
natives of India are divided into various ranks, called casts. 
1818 Jas, Mint British India 1.1. ii. 182 The Hindus were 
thus divided into four orders or castes. 1875 Mate /ist. 
Just. viii, 244 The problem of the origin of castes, 

b. trausf. A eet class resembling those 
of India. fig. A class who keep themselves so- 
cially distinct, or inherit exclusive privileges. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 468 The peasant's 
mind should never be inspired with a desire to amend his 
circumstances by the quitting ofhis cast, 1816 J. Gircirist 
Philos. Ltyi. Yatrod, 18 Likely to unite the learned casts 
against him and provoke classic hostility. 1833 ‘I'znnyson 
Lady Glara v, Her manners had not that repose Which 
stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 1839 Turtwat Greece 
I, 119 An ancient priestly caste. 1882 Disraent La. G. 
Bentinck xxiv. 497 The peculiar and chosen race touch the 
hands of all the scum and low castes of Europe. 1856 
Emerson Zing. Traits Wks. (Bohn) Hf, 136 The feudal 
system survives in, .the social barriers which confine patron- 
age and promotion to a caste, : 

e. ¢ransf. Applied to the different classes in a 
community of social insects, as ants. : 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spee, it. (1873) 36 The castes are con- 
nected together by finely graduated varieties. did, viii. 
(1873) 230 ‘The castes, moreover, do not commonly graduate 
into each other. . . 

8. The system or basis of this division among 
the Eindoos ; also the position it confers, as in 
To lose, ox renounce-caste. 

(796 in Anu. Rev. (1803) I. 212/1 (Low as it was) he 
should lose his cast.) x8rx Mrs. Snenwoop Hey § 
Bearer 63 He has lost caste for becoming a Christian. 
2858 Max Minin Chips (1880) I. xxvii. 302 In India 
caste, in one form or other, has existed from the earliest 
times. 2858 J. B. Norton Yofics 181 The stationary insti- 
tutions of India, especially that of caste. . 

b. gen. and fig. A system of rigid social dis- 
tinctions in a community; /o ose’ caste: to lose 
social rank, to descend in the social scale. 

2816 Tyres in Hone Everyday Bh. 1, 918 Loss of cast in 
society, 2828 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 10, (1863) 65-A 
natural fear of losing caste among her neighbours. "1842 
Mvers Cath. Th, wv, 423 [Christianity] exorcises the spirit 
of caste. 1870 Emerson Sec, §-Solit. Civitis. Wks. (Bohn) 
III, 9 The diffusion ‘of knowledge, overrtinning all the old 


barriers of caste. 1882 Hinspate Garfield § Educ, i. 240~ 


In this country there are no classes in the. 
that word,—no impassable barriers of caste, * ‘ 
» 4, attrib, and in conth., as caste feeling, system ; 
caste-riddex adj. See also Hanr-oaste. i 
x840 Arnotp Le#, in Life § Corr. (1844)-II, ix. 200 The 
caste system is an insuperable difficulty, 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org. § 4. 73 By the abolition of the rank of ‘ noble: 
man’..the last remnant of the caste system will be swept 
away. 1875 Hamerton /uted]. Life vin. i. 279 The caste- 
fecling in one class or another. 7 . 


Hence Castehood, the condition of belonging to 
a caste; Castism, a system resembling ‘caste ; 
Casteless a., devoid of castes. 3 


ritish sense of 


. castellated locks and towering plumes, 


CASTELLATED., 


1862 R. Parrerson Ziss, Hist, § rt 464 Even the out- 
casts—those who had fallen or been expelled from castehood 


—band themselves together in castes of their own. 1882 J. 
Kerr (#ét/e), Essays on Castism and-Sectism. 1886 Ja742, 


Rev, Feb, 103-The dominion of a busy, roving, casteless 
nation, 7 . ~ ‘ 
+ Caste, v. Obs: ware.’ [A doublet of CHaste 
v3 a, ONE, caster (mod. F, chddier:—L, castigare.] 
To chasten, chastise. . .° ’ oss 
¢x200 Trin, Coll, Hout. 137 Mid softnesse he castede pe 
sinfulle. 3 , 
+Carsted, 7f/. a.. Obs, [see Cast], An 
earlier form of Cast, sat og 
1599 Suaks, ficn. V, iv, i, 23 With casted slough, and 
fresh legeritic, : 
Casteel, -el, -ell(e, obs. ff. CASTLE. 
Castelan, var. Casrintan 2 Ods., a coin, 
Castelet, variant of CastELLE?. ; 
Castellan (ka'stélin). Forms : 4-5 castellin, 
-elleyn, 4-7 castellaine, 5~7 castelane, 7, 9 
castellane, castelyn, castelain, castelan, 7- 
castellan. Seealso CHaTELaIn. [ME castelazn 
a. ONF, castelain (mod.F. chdtelainz=Pr, and Sp, 
castellan, Tt. castellano) :—L. castellan-us, £. castel- 
Zant castle, the current form is refashioned after 


L. or Sp.] The governor or constable of a castle. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. I, 184 Of this castell was castellaine 
Elda the kinges chamberlaine. ¢1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 
2735 The Castelleyn That of the prison was wardeyn. 
rsot GarrarD Art Warre 48 It is not lawful for the Cas- 
tellane to leave his Castle. x164x Termes de la Ley 47. 
1678 Lord. Gas. No, 1286/2 The Comptroller and Castelyn 
of the Princes Hof tocontinue. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv, i. 
5 His Father being James Sobiesky Castellan of Cracovia. 
1827 F. Coorer Pratric I. xii. 178 Obliged to constitute 
the girl herself castellain. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India 
(1845) I. 173 The castellans of the forts of Kalinjar and 
Ajaygerh, 3876 Green Short Hist, iii, § 1 (1882) 129 The 
piety of the Norman Castellans rebuilt almost all the parish 
churches of the city [Oxford]. 

Hence Castellanship, 

1885 J. H, Round in Dict. Nat. Biog. 1V. 33/1 He was.. 
restored to his shrievalty and castellanship. 

Castellany (ka'stélini). [ad. med.L. (Pr., 
It, Sp.) castellania, f. castellan-us< sec above. 
(In mod.F: aiueiore) The office or jurisdic- 
tion of a castellan; the lordship of a castle, or the 


district belonging to a castle. 

(x357 in Sir T. D. Hardy Syllab. Rymer’s Fadera ¥, 392 
The castelanny of Reule shall be committed only to Eng- 
lishmen.] 1696 Prururs, Castellany, the Lordship of a 
Castle, and the extent of his Land and Jurisdiction. 1756 
Nucenr Gr, Tour, Netheri, 1. 292 The country round 
about Ipres, called the castellany, or castleward, and con- 
taining about thirty villages, depends upon the government 
of the town. 1788 KeLnam Domesday Bk. 147 (T.) Earl 
Allan has within his castellany.. 200 manors, 1849 tr. 
V. Hugo's Hunchback'162 The seven castellanies of the 


viscounty of Pari 
[f. L. castell-nm - 


Paris, |. “0 
Castellar (kisteliz), a. — A 
castle +-ar. (L. had castediari-as.)]_ Pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a castle. | 
1789 H. Watrotr Lett, 1Y. 480 (D,) Ancient castellar 
dungeons. 188 Paterave Vis. of Eng, 153 The entire 
disappearance of the castellar element from our country- 
houses. = ‘ 
+ Carstellate, st. Obs: rare—1, [nd. med.L. 
castellat-us ‘castellanix districtus’ (Du Cange).] 
The district belonging to a castle. —- 
1809 BawowEn tr, Dovtesday Bh, 230 In the Castellate of 
Roger of Poictou, ry Re 
Ca'stellate, a. rare. [ad, med.L. castelhii-us, 
fortified as a castle: see next.] = CASTELLATED, | 
1830 W. Prutiirs Sinaz 1. 212 The living porphyry, in 
towers around Grotesquely castellate. 1834 Disraria ez 
Epich u. xix, Heights castellate, Sete = : 
Castellate (ke'stélelt), ». [f. med.L. caste? 
fire to build or’ fortify. as a castle, f. castellum 
CASTLE: see -ATE3,] 2. ¢7as. To build in the 
manner of 2 castle; to build with battlements, 
b. guir. (nonce-use.) To grow into a castle 
1831 J. Wirson Uninore i. 77 Clouds slowly castellating 
in a calm, ‘x840 H. Tavtor Astobiog. (1885) I. xx. 321 
The citizen’ who castellates a Villa at Richmond. . 
Castellated (Ke'sttle'téd), 292... [f. med.L. 
castellat-2is (see above) + -2D. (Earlier than the vb.)} 
1, Built like a castle; having battlements: .— 
1679 Pror Staffardsh. (1686) 448 A Castellated mansion. 
1829 J. Honcson in J. Raine Afem. (1858) I. 165 Large ad- 
ditions. .in the castellated style. 1844 Disragti Coningsby 
iv. v. (L.) It was a castellated building, immense and mag- 
nificent. 1860 Hawrtnorne Jars, Faun (1878) 11, XV. 173 


‘On the top of Hadrian's castellated tomb, . : * 


b. ¢ransf. Formed like a castle, castle-like. 

1762-7x H. Watroun Vertuc's Anced. Paint. (1786) IV. 
140 Rocks and precipices and castellated mountains. x839- 
40 W. Irvine Wolfert's R. (1855) 271 Stately.dames, with 
1865 LivINGSTONE 
Zambesé vii. 171 The somewhat conical shape of Zakavuma 

..and the more castellated form of Morumbwa. ae 
+2, ‘Inclosed within a building, as a fountain or 


cistern.’ Ods. [of L. caste//um veservoir for water.] 
+2920 Stow's Surv, (ed: Strype 1754) 1.1. v. 26/1 The first 
cistern of Lead.castellated with stonein the city of London, 
was called the great conduit in West cheap. did. 11, vill, , 
459/2 A fair Conduit of sweet water Castellated in the midst 
of that Ward and street. 1766 Entick London IV. 66 It [a _ 
conduit] was castellated with stone and cisterned with lead. 


CASTELLATION. 


“8, Furnished or dotted with castles, ‘ castled?.~ 
«3808 R. Porter Trav. Sh, Russ. & Sted. (1813) T, iv. 30 
This castellated island, 1823 Byron Yuan x.-\xi, The 
castellated Rhine, 2862'S, Lucas Secuéaria 78 History; 
‘like the Rhine, passes through a castellated region. 

* 4, Lodged or ensconced in a castle. rave. _ 

1837 Lanpor W4s, (1846) Il, 317 His unblassed -justice., 
eek horror into the heart of every castellated felon, 
.Castellation (kestélzfon). fad. med. L. 
eastellation-em, n. of action f. castell@-re: see above 
and -aTton.] The ‘building of castles; the. fur- 
nishing of a house with battlements; concr. a 
fortified or castellated structure; a battlement. 

1818 in Topp, 2883 H. Jennins Colchest. Castle, The 
whole system of Norman castellation. 1858 Lord. Rev. 
Oct. x23 We are treading, as it wore, upon the battlements 
of this immense natural castellation [Snowdon]. 2861 Miss 
‘Braurort Leyft, rh tagihag Il, xx. 176 ‘The castellations 
and battlements of this [the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem] 
are so quaint a8 to be quite ludicrous, 


Castellet, -elet. [a. ONF. castele¢ (mod.F. 


chételet), dim, of castel (chdiean) castle. See also - 


CHateter.} Asmall castle, 

-exg20 SeryaSag.(W.)2754 With seuen Soudans biset, Wal 
and gate and castelet." ¢x3zg Coer de L. go10 Ryghte off 

jaffacastellette, 1538 LeLanp /tin, II. 35 A strong Pile or 

astelet, 772 Pennant Tours Scoti, (1774) 68 The battle- 
mented top of their castelet. x84: Avchaol. XXIX. 30 
D.) The erection of a castellet at this point would then 

come desirable. 1846 D, W. Pucne Harlech Castle 29 
Tradition notes,the spot as the site of a castelet. 

+Castellion, obs. form of CasTeLLan, 

* 61430 Sy Gener. (Roxb.) 3128 Tho the castellion he 
cleped ner And bad haue him to the tour ageyn, : 2 

Carstellite. AZ. A silicate containing tita- 
nicacid and near to titanite and sphene. (Dana.) 

Castelry : see Cas@Lery. 

-+Casten, 2//. a, Obs. exc. dial. Also dial, 
eassen. <A by-form of Casr pa. pple. after strong 
pples. like washex. : 

3493 Will of Franke (Somerset Ho,) A casten kercher. 1438 
Coverpate Nahum i. 14 The carued and casten ymages. 
#1960 Rottano Crt. Venus w. 307 They will me call ane 
cassin Courticiane. 28a5 Brockett NM. Conntry Gloss. 38, 
Casscn, cast off; as ‘cassen clothes’, 

Caster (karsta1).  [f. Casr v. + -Er1] 

1. One who casts, in various senses of the verb. 

3362 Wvewir Prov, xxiti. 7 In licnesse of a deuynour and 
of afals castere, x82 Hutoet, Brayder or caster in teeth, 
rEsg Act x Mary Sess. 3 viii. ; 1 Forcers of Wools, Casters 
of Wools, and Sorters of Wools. 1380 Barer Aly. C xt A 
caster of lottes, sortifor, xg98 Fionio, Adbachicre, caster 
of accountes. 26zx Cotor., Afathematicien, a caster of 
Natiuities. 1623 Bincuam Xenopon 117 The caster of the 
first stone, 1669 ETHEREDGE Love iz Tué u1, iii, The Caster 
wins if he fling above Ten with Doublets upon three dice. 
@x719 Anpison (J.), Set up for a caster of fortunate figures. 
1840 Tuackeray Catherine iti, Three to two against the 
caster [of dice]. 1856 R. Vaucnan AZysiics (x860) II, vit, 
iii. 49 Casters of horoscopes and makers of cunning toys, 


“1883 Harper's Mag. 776/x The caster stands on a platform, 


1887 A thenzunt 414 Artificial casters of the evil eye. 
. also with adverb following. : 

-€1340 Cursor AT, 16703 (Trin,) Heil pou temple caster 
doun. x6or Deacon & Wacker Spirits and Dev, To Rdr, 
x6 A coniurour or caster foorth of spirits and diuels, 1617 
5S. Couns Def Bp. Lily ee They are made to be casters 
on of the perfume, 1836 E. Howarp 2. Reefer xxvi, The 
cagter-up of sums, 

2. spec. &, One who casts metal; a founder. 
. 1838 Coverpate Jer. x.-14 Confunded be all casters of 
ymages.. 1662 GerBieR Prinxc, 31 Architect, Sculptor, and 
Caster in Brass. 3865 Mr. Cowrer in Pavid, 12 May, The 
model of the first lion'is completed, and now in the hands of 
thecasters, 1884 W. M. Fenn Sweet Mace Ul, vi, 84 Woe 
to the caster of cannon. 2 . 

b. One employed in shovelling or ‘casting’ 
conls from the keels irito the ships (on the Wear). 
2 x85 J- Svxes Local Records (1832-57) A number of mis- 
guided persons, principally keelmen and casters on the 
River Wear, 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit. Lip. (1854) 1. 
6or Keel-men, coal-boatmen, casters, and trimmers. 186x 
Act 24°§ 25 Vict. c. § 40 Whosoever shall .. prevent any 
seaman, keelman, or caster from working at his lawful 
trade, 1882 J. Green Tales § Ballgds of Wearside (188s) 
229 The first coal staiths .. erected at Sunderland . . 18153 
but the keelmen and casters .. pulled them to the ground, 
1888 Sunderland Daily, Echo 22 Max. 2/5 Casters and 
trammers ..- their work was to cast the coals from the keels 
into theships. : «= 

8. Cant. ‘ A cloke’ (Harman). ? Obs. 
1867 Harman, Caveat 77 For want of their Casters and 
To x609 Dexxer Lanthorne § Candle-L. Wks. 1885 
WI, 199. x640 W. M. Wandering Few (1857) 22 A poore 
lchouse is your Inue..a Plimouth cloake ‘your Caster, - 
1690 in B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew. 172g in New Cant, Dict. 
~ & collog. [f. Cast ggl. a. +-uR1, as in deader.] 
=Castone, . - .° : : : 
1859 Lang Wand, India 144 The horse which drew the 
bugey had been acaster,., a horse considered no longer fit 
for the cavalry or horse artillery, and sold by public duction, 
after being branded with the letter R on the near shoulder. 
- See Castor, ane. 


. Casteyn(e, var. of CasTANE' Obs., chesinat. 
+Castieal. Obs:'-[? for castifical] * Making. 
chaste, pure or continent? (Blount G/ossogr.. 16 56). 
- t Castification, Ods: rare—1. [as if ads-L. 
“*castificatton-em, £.L. castificare to purify, £ caszrs 
chaste.]° A making chaste, purification ; .chastity. 


1633 Jer, Tavtor Sere at Gold, Grove (1678) 226 Let no. 


Vor, I,. 


161, 


impure Seite defile the virgin’ purities and. castifications of 
the soul. . 

+ Castigable, a. Obs. rare. [see next and 
-ABLE.] To be chastised, deserving of chastise- 
ment. 

1716:M, Davies Athen. Brit, 1. 144 How censurable and 
castigable soever, ' so 

Castigate (ke'stige't), v. [f. L. castigat- ppl. 
stem of castiga@-re to chastise, correct, reprove (f. 
castus pure, chaste) +-ATE3, See CHastisx,] 

1. trans. To chastise, correct, inflict corrective 
punishment on; to subdue by punishment or dis- 
cipline, to chasten; now usually, to punish or 
tebuke severely. 

x607 Suaks. T7200 ww. iii, 240 Hf thou didst put this soure 
cold habit on To castigate thy pride, 'twere well. 1665 
Granvit, Sceps. Sci. 167 He .. that cannot castigate his 
passions, x865 Moztey Afirae, vii. 29 It has only. .casti- 
ae and educated the belief, and not destroyed it. 1873 

+ SPENCER Stud. Sociol. vii. 170 Daily we castigate the 
political idol with a hundred pens. 1898 S. Cox Sadu. 
Mundi vi. (ed. 3) 142 Discipline by which they should be 
castigated for their sins. : ‘ 

2. To correct, revise, and emend (a literary 
work). : 

2666 Everyn Afent, (1857) LI. 190 Seneca’s tragedies.. 
have..been castigated abroad by several learned hands. 
a174z BentLey Lett, 237 He had adjusted and castigated 
the then Latin Vulgate to the best Greek exemplars, — 

+8. transf. To chasten or subdue (in intensity). 

1653 H. Morr Conject. Cabbal, (3713) 174 Morning is .. a 
parcel of that full Day which was first created, and is 
castigated and mitigated by its conjunction with the dark 
Matter intoa moderate Matutine Splendour. 662 GLAN- 
vit Lux Orient. xiv. (T.) Being so castigated, they are 
duly attempered to the more easy body of air again. | 2669 
W-.Snirson Hydrol, Chyne. 112 If the narcotick Sulphur 
‘was Castt; 

Hence Carstigated f7/. a., chastened. 

1728 Younc Love Fame v.(1757)136 The modest look, the 
castigated grace. ry8q J. Barry Lect, Art vi. (1848) 228 
This happily castigated style of design. 1787 ‘Burns 
Uuco Guid iv, When your castigated pulse Gies now and 
then a wallop. 

t+Castigate, a. Obs. [ad. L. castigat-us, pa, 
pple. of castigdre: see prec. vb. and -aTn2,] Sub- 
dued, closers moderated an elo and emended. 

3640 H. More Antipsychop. Pref., Being supprest or very 
mu ceasessarad kook antes r678 Cuowonn Sutell. Syst, 
Lv S75 Groming more Comite and castigate, 1837 Hattam 
Hisé. Lit, m, iv. § 14 The later editions. .are castigate, 

_ Hence + Castigately adv. 

+ x7o7 Humeney Fustif. Baxter. 8 They have spoken many 

times. .not castigately as they ought, 

Castigation (kvestige'fon). [ad. L. castiga- 
216n-ent correction, chastisement, n. of action f. 
castigé-re; see CASTIGATE v.} : 

-+L. Chastisernent, corrective punishment or dis- 

cipline, correction, chastening. Ods. 

¢1397 Cuaucer Lack Stedf, 26 Shewe forpe by swerde of 
ape acai 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearcrs 35 Blessyd be 
ye of my castyeacyon, 1594 Hooxer Eec?, Pol. v, (1632) 

13 He also inuested them.. with the power of the nol 

host for castigation and relaxation of sin. 1634 Sir T. 
Hrnsert Trav, 35 Catroon is_not yet sensible of those 
castigations. 1677 Gate Crd, Gentiles II. ww, 143 Castiga- 
tion is defined the curation of the soul om sin. 

b. In modern use: Severe punishment or re- 
buke, chastisement, ‘ flagellation ’*. 

2640 Br. Harr Zfise. nt. § 20. 201 It is enough for me to 
leave him to the castigation of ine. 2759 Ditworrn 
Pope 77 The most complete piece of poetical castigation in 
our janauage, 183x Mrq. Lonponperry Sp. Ho. Lords 
at May, He has given a well-merited castigation to the 
Noble Lords on that side of the House. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit. India (1845) ¥.71 Holkar then occupied himself in the 
castigation of the Raja of Bundi. 1896 Grant Burgh Sch. 
Sco#. 1. v. 207 Smart castigation is in our opinion much 
preferable to fool's cap, imprisonment, etc. 

2. Correction, emendation (of a book, etc.). 

e36rz Carman JZiad 1, (R.) To oppose his arrogant and 
ignorant castigations. 164x Vind. Smectymnuus 32 A casti- 
gation of the Liturgie, 2673 J. Howext (¢z#/e), French and 

English Dictionary, with another English and French, .with 

accurate castigations throughout the whole work, 1756 

Joursow in Boswell (1831) I, 307 He submitted that work to 

my ae ae and I remember I blotted a great many 

lines: 1882 J. H. Buuxt Ref. Ch. Eng. 11.76 The Breviary 
of the old Sarum use underwent a considerable castigation. 
+8. Purification. Obs. rare. 

z6rg Crooxe Body of Man 325 (‘The air in the lungs] 
vndergoeth a peculiar Castigation before it bee admitted to 
the heart, . Re: 

+4. Correction, subduing, moderating. Obs. xare, 
+ 1677 Hare Prim, Orig, Matt, 31. ix..222 Floods and Con- 
flagrations .. either for the Castigation of the-Excesses of 

_ Generation..or to the total Dissolution thereof. . 

; Carntigative, a. rare... [f. L. castigat-: see 

above, and -ATIVE.]" =CasTicatory.. ~ ° 

, 36g Sin IP. Worttey Truth Asscried 11 A coercive and 
castigative power. - 


Castigator (krestigelte:). fa. L. castigttor, 


ent-noun f. castigdre; see CASTIGATE 

- Qne who castigates; seé the verb.- 
26x8 R, Houtper Sarnevelt's Afol. Fijh (T) The Latin 
,castigator hath. observed that the Dutch copy is cor- 


J 


rupted and faulty "here, 1873 Sysonps Grk. Poets iv. 108 - 


A sincére castigator of crime, extravagance, and folly. 1878 
J; H. Gray China IL xviii 60 The beggar received his pun- 
ishment without.a murmur, his castigator being -. the head 


Tangin 


* of viij 2. .. for castynge and makyng of y° thy’ 


CASTING: 


‘of his clan: 188 H: Mortey Jutrod, Montaignue's Ess: 
(Rtldg.) 20 The Pope's castigator of books, : 
Castigatory (ke'stigitari), « (d) [f£ L. 
castigatorins, £. castigator: see prec. and -ory.] 
A, adj, Pertaining to a castigator or to casti- 
gation; chastising, corrective, punitive. 
, 1613 T. Gopwin Rom. Antig. (1625) 187 The corporall pun- 
ishments are cither .. Capitall .. or Castigatory, such cor- 
sections as serued for the humbling and reforming of the 
offender. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1.1. 108 The sin itself 
is castigatory, and hath such like effects, 1866 Pall Mali 

» 3 Mar, 11 The castigatory measures in which our soldiers 

and sailors..were subsequently employed. 
+B. sé, An instrument of chastisement. Obs. 

¢ 1640 I: Savru Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 201 Stocks, cage, 
tumbrell, pillory, Cuckingstoole, and other Juditialls and 
castigatories, 1769 Brackstone Commz. ww. xiii.(R.) A cer- 
tain engine of correction called the trebucket, castigatory, 
or cucking stool. 

Castile soap (kist?] sap). Formerly castle- 
soap. [from Casfi/e,a province of Spain, in which 
the soap was originally made.] 

A fine hard soap made with olive-oil and soda. 
There are two kinds, the white and the mottled. 
Called also Spanish soap. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass vy. iii, Foam at the mouth. 
A little castle-soap Will do’t to rub your lips. 1641 Frencet 
Distill, (1651) v. 153 You may make candles of Castle-sope. 
1710 Loud. Gaz. No. soraly Castile marbled Soap. 1912 
Appison Sfect. No. 458 21 A word or two upon the present 
Duties on Castle-soap. 1766 Entick London IV, 86 White 
soap in hard cakes, called Castile soap. 1866 Mrs. Rippeti. 
Race for W. xxix, Like tile soap. .generally mottled. 

+Castilian, sb.) Os. Also -illian. [A 
yariant or doublet of CASTELLAN: cf. next; also 
med.L, ‘ castellanzs, castelli incola’ (Du Cange).] 
One living in or belonging to a castle; one of the 
garrison of a castle. Applied e.g. to those who 
held the Castle of St. Andrews in 15.47, and frequent 
during the civil war of the 17th c. 

1970-87 Hotinsnep Scot. Chron, (1806) 11, 389 In which. 
action also the adverse part forgot not to requite the cas- 
tillians, 1828-41 ‘I'ytier Ais¢, Scot. (1864) 111. 51 The Cas- 
tilians sent an envoy to Henry the Eighth. . declaring that 
their only object was to gain time to revictual the castle. 
1649 Jrnl, Siege af Pontefract Cast. 106 We were upon 
treaty with the castillians.  ¢ 1663 Mrs, Hutcnixson Jen, 
(1838) raf Now the name of cavalier was no more remem- 
bered, Castilian being the term of reproach with which they 
branded all the governor's friends. 

Castilian (k&sti-liin), a. and s/.2_ [in sense 1, 
ad. Sp, Castellano pertaining to the Spanish pro- 
vince of Castile (Castella, so calied from the 
numerous forts erected by Alfonsol for its defence)). 

i. Of or pertaining to Castile; a native of Cas- 
tile; the language of that province, Aence, standard 
Spanish, as distinct from any provincial dialect. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. U1. 393 The old Castilians are 
laborious. 1822 K. Dicoy Broadst. Hon, \. 219 Willing to 
adopt the Castilian maxim, that ‘every man is the son of 
his own works’, 1860 AU’, Round No. 68. 419 The Cas. 
tilian is driving all the provincial idioms of Spain from the 
field. x867 Lapy Hernert /mpress, Spain 122 Whose pure 
Castilian accent made his Spanish perfectly intelligible. 

42. A Spanish gold coin worth about 5s, ster- 
ling. Obs. 

1526 Even Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 238 Barres of golde.. 
of such byggenesse that sum of them way more then two 
hundreth Castilians [ed, 1577 Castelan] or ducades of golde. 
[2846 Prescorr Ferd. II. ix. 463 Two hundred thousand 
castellanos of gold went down in the ships with Bobadilla.} 

8. Castilian furnace: a lead-smelting furnace 
first used in Span (but inyented by an Englishman 
named Goundry), which is specially eo for 
the treatment of ores of low produce. It is ar- 
ranged so as to run off a constant stream of slag 
into cast-iron wagons which succeed each other as 
they are filled. 

1875 Ure Dict, Arts U1. 62, bid. 74 The slag-hearth .. 
might in many cases be advantageously exchanged for the 
Castilian furnace. 3 ‘ 

Castillite. AZ. [from Proper name Castillo} 
A sulphide of copper, zinc, and lead from Mexico, 
Dana Adz. 1868. : 

tCarstimony. Obs. vave—1, [nd L. castimd- 
aia purity, chastity ; ceremonial. purity, £ cas¢-ss 
chaste; see -Mony.} Chastity, purity. 

t490 Caxton Eueydos ix, 37 To make foul the holy pur. 
pose of thy castymonye by thuntrue note of lykryke and 
slypper luxurye. 

Casting (ka'stin), vid sd, [f Cast v. +-Ine1,] 
The action of the verb Cast in various senses, 


~ 1: crans. .Throwing, throwing up; ejection, 


vomiting; calculation; swarming (of bees); ar- 
etc. 

z revisA Barth, De P. R. xvi. cxxxiii. (1495), 
yaaa of leke'to drynke ayenst castynge of blood.” mye ae 
Casrz. osb). 1340 ALemt. Ripon (Surtees) TIL. oe anenntt 

fs ell, &! 
Ludlow Churchw, Acc.(Camden Soc.) 11 The castynne of 
a new peise for the clocke._ 1597 Recorve Wihetst. Rivb, 
Trust not to my castynge: x615 Lariam Falcoury (1633) 
23 So great casting and long fasting maketh her to dye. 
1626 Bacon Sylva (J.) Every casting of the skin. 1657 W. 
Cotes Adam in Eden cxvi. 167 (Whortle-berries]. .do some- 
what bind the belly, and stay castings and loathings. 1668 
Marxuam Way to Wealth"97 In the tite of caging fof 


CASTING. 


bees]. 2783 AtnswortH Lat. Dict. (Morell)1, The casting of 
a deer's head, 2802 Srrurr Sorts § Past, 1 ii, 68 Casting 
of the bar {s..one part of an hero’s education. 38g Hong 
Every-day Bh, 1.1724 scheme to teach the casting of nati. 
vities, 3865 M. Arnotp Ess, Crit. (1875) 36 A new casting 
of that story. x872 Youatr Horse (ed. W. Wateon) sx01- 496 
We are no friends to the casting of horses, if it can ‘possibly 
be prevented, ? i 
b. with adverbs. - | 7 

1340 Ayend. 15 Pe zixte kestinge out of the ilke bo3e is 
wypstondinge, 1382 Wycur Heb. ii. 16 Casting up of yuel 
fame vpon thi glorie. x549 Latimer Seva, v. (Arb.) 157 
A casting away of God. 1580 Hortynann Treas. r. Tong, 
Delaissement, a forsaking, 2 casting off. 17. R. Brain 
Grave 550 Nor anxious casting-up of what mig tbe, 1769 
Wilkes Corr, (1805) I. 265 The casting up of the books. se | 
the sheriffs, 184§-6 Trench Aus. Lect. Ser. . Vv, 220 
casting off of its old and wrinkled skin. x87x Watrorp 
Insurance Cyel. 1, 460 Casting away of ships—an offence of 
very frequent occurrence. 

2. tnir, Also with adv. : 

xs9y Turnerv, Venerie xi. 120 If they cannot make it out 
at the first casting about. 1690 Locke Az. Und. ti, All 
Reasoning is search, and casting about. 174 Rigging & 
Seamanship Ul, 247 Casting, the motion of fa ling off, so as 
to bring the direction of the wind on either side of the ship. 
31823 P, Nicnotson Pract. Build, 221 Casting or Warping 
the bending of the surfaces of a piece of wood, x8 
Rusxin Mod, Paint, 111. tw. v. $13 The casting about for 
sources of interest in senseless fiction. 


3. concr. &. Any product of casting in a mould; 
an object in cast metal. b. Theconvoluted earth 
cast up by worms. ¢. Vomit; esp. the excrement- 
itious substances cast up by hawks and the like ; 
also in Faéconry, ‘anything given to a hawk to 
cleanse and purge her gorge, whether it be flannel, 
thrummes, feathers, or such like’ (Latham /al- 


conry 1618). 

31368 Wyetir 2 Pes, ii. 22 The hound turnede agen to his 
castyng. ¢1430 Bh, nlite f in Ret, Ant. 297 An 
hawke that hath casting, and may not cast. 2486 Bh, 
St. Albans Aiijb, Looke that hir castyng be plumage. 
“zge8 Bp, Watson Seven Sacram. x. 58 A dogge turneth 
back to enteagayne his castynge. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaur, 
s.v, Crusta, Covered with..the playster of a wall or rough 
casting, 16:8 Beaus. & Fr. Loyal Subj, ut. v, The onely 
casting for a crazie conscience. 1657 Rumsey Org. Salutis 
iv. (1659) 24 All manner of Hawks cast their castings every 
morning. xgo4 Wortince Dict. Rust. et Urb, sv. Gere 
Fantton, Since they are crafty Birds. -instead of cotton, give 
“em a Casting of Tow. 31869 Eng. Afech. 3 Dec. 274/2 The 
best castings are seldom or never made in an open mould. 
1874 Woon Nat. Hist, 282 Inthe ‘castings’ of this species have 
been found the remains of mice. 188x Darwin Veg. Afould 
9 Earth-worms abound. .Their castings may be scen in ex- 
traordinary numbers on commons. 1884 Law Times Rep. 
LI. 536/2 Means by which the owners of the foundry can 
remove their castings. 

4., attrib. and in Comb, as casting-darts, house, 
-line, -net, -shovel, -time, etc.; also casting-box, 
+ (a.) a dice-box (obs.) 5 (b.) a box used in taking 
a cast for etereolyeis casting-counters Z/., 
counters used in calculation or reckoning ; + cast- 
ing-sheet (see quot.); +oasting-top, 2 peg-top. 

1616 Horypay Persins 321 Cogging forth n die Out of the 
small-neck'’d *casting-box, 1880 Print, Times 15 Mar. 61/1 
The matrix must be allowed to dry without the application 
of heat, or the blocks will split. ‘The casting-box, slightly 
heated, is generally used in such cases, #1529 SKELTON 
Vox populi, Thes are the vpstart £ gemyimen With *castinge 
cownteres and ther pen. 1612 T. James Corrupt. Script. 
1. 1 Vsing them, as Merchants doc their casting counters, 
sometimes they stand for pounds, sometimes for shillings, 


sometimes for pence. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 199 ‘They 
would not bring him in amongst the Kings ing- 


Counters. 1883 Pall Mal? G. 30 Junc 3/2 Morice’s bronze 
statue of the Republic.. was transported last night.. 
from the *casting-house. 1872 Zcho 30 Sept., Busy .. reno- 
vating *casting lines, assorting hooks. «2089 Butter Rem. 
(x759) I. 52 Threw *Casting-nets, with equal Cunning at her 
[the moon] To catch her with, and pull her out 0” th’ Water. 
x859 Lana Wand. Ind, 3x0 A clear stream called the Ram 
Gunga, in which we caught s.auantiy of fish with 2 casting- 
net. 1644 Bury IV ills (2850) 286, 1 doe give with my owne 
hands vnto Alice my wife, my *castingé shect. 2805 R. W. 
Dicuson Pract. Agric. (1807) IL, 299 To haye the grain 
cleaned by means of the *ensting-shovel. 1668 -Mankitam 
Way to Wealth 77 Too little hives.procure bees, in *casting 
time..to cast before they be ripe, x6s7 W. Cores “idan 
in Eden 169 The fruit is in forme like a *casting-Top. 
" 5, Casting-bottle, a bottle for sprinkling per- 
famed waters; a‘vinaigrette.. So + casting-glass. 
exsgo in Gutch Coll, Cur, 1. 342 A Cheyne and Howke 
‘for twoo casting Bottellis. 1544 Privy Purse Exp. Pcess 
‘Mary (1830) 144 Item my Jady Buttler a Casting-glasse and 
a Smoke. 1602 B. Jonson v. Afan out Hum. w.(N.) His 
civet and his casting-glass Have helpt him toa placeamong 
therest, 1638 Forp Fancies 1. ii, 127 Enter Secco, sprinklin; 
his hat and face with a casting bottle. 2883 J. Payne roo 
Nts. VI. 21x A casting-bottle full of rose water.” 
‘Casting (ke'stin), a¢/. a. [f. Cast v4 -1Ne2:] 
_ 1. That casts, in various senses of the vb. 2 
a. traits, Of a bow, ete.: Throwing, shooting 
(see also quot. 1483), Bb. tr. Of bees: Swarmn- 
ing. : é 
* ax300 Cursor MM, 26020 pis reuth es like a castand gin. 
"1483 Cath, Ang?, 55 Castynge as a bowe, frexibilis. 1485 
(Caxton /Higden v. xiv, (z§27) 20r A wonder fell man and 
ferre casting. xgqs Ascuam Tovogh.-1s (Arb.) 29 Except 


“they be.-vnbent like a good casting bowe. 1565-78 Coorer 


Thesaur, Acer arcus, a strong or quicke casting bowe. 627 | 
Drayton Agincourt 28 Like casting Bees that they arise | 


in swarmés: ~ 


162 


2. That turns the scale, deciding, decisive (see 
Cast v. 55), as in casting votte, vole, weight, ‘ 

x6zz in Heath Grocers’ Corp. (2869) 101 There can be in 
a Court but one casting voyce or ball, 1646 Sir T, Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 231 Which .. containe within themselves the 
casting act, and a power to command the conclusion. 1692 
‘Benrrey Boyle Lect. iv. 141 Even the Herbs ofthe Field 

ive a casting vote against Atheism. 2722 Srezie Sect. 

'o. 17 P3 The President to Have the casting Voice. 2735 
Pore Prel. Sat. 177 That casting-weight pride adds to 
emptiness. 1828 D'IsraEu Chas, J, 1. vi. 160 The alliance 
of England was a casting weight in the government of the 
world. 1835 Macautay Hisé. Zug. IV. 783 The question 
was decided by the casting vote of the Chancellor, 

Cast iron, cast-iron. [see Casr AZ/. a.] 
_1, Iron run in a molten state into moulds where 
it has cooled and hardened. : 

3664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 232 The .. Pipes... should 
they be of the best Cast Iron. “1665 D. Duptey Metallum 
Martis 3x Give me leave to mention that there be 
sorts of cast iron. 1679 Por Staffordsh, (1686) 164 For the 
back of chimneys. .they usea sortofcast-iron. DER- 
son Ess. Fevers 49 If the ingenious workers of Cast Iron 
would turn their thoughts to this Article, Tron Bedsteads 
might be supplied. x8r2 Siz H. Davy Chen, Philos. 392 
The process for réducing cast iron into malleable iron called 
blooming. 1869 Roscor Z/emt, Chemt, 240 Cast iron is manu- 
factured..chiefty from clay ironstone, 

2. attrib. (commonly hyphened.) 

1692 in Cast. Surith's Seaman's Gram. 1, xiv. 210 A Cast 
Iron-Bullet of 4 Inches Diameter, x756 C. Lucas Zss. 
Waters TH. 104, I took a..shallow cast iron pot.: 1816 
Tou We have Cast-Iron Bridges, 
oads, x88: Afetal World 21 


Umer 


in Garden 5x What 2 man needs in gardening is a cast- 


(Under the influence of this, cas¢e/ village also be- 
came mase. by athe) L. casteem was dim. of 
castreum fort; for the later sense ‘village’ Du 
Cange quotes an ancient glossary ‘ Casfellum, me 
aicipiien, ropn's compare the later use of castrum, 
castra for ‘town’: cf. CHESTER.) 
I. From Latin, 
+1. Used to render L, castellum of the Vulgate 


was bath his and pairs, 238. Wycur Seva. Sel. Wks. 1. 


+2. pl. Used to render L. castra camp. Obs. 

21300 ££. Psalter \xxvii, 28 In mid par kastelles fellen 
pai. ax340 Hamvorr Psalter xxvi. 5 If castels be set 
agaynes me.. Kastels are conspiracyons of oure foes. 2388 
Wve Lev, xxiv. 14 Lede out the blasfemere without the 
castels [1382 tentis: 1483 Caxton Gold, Lee. 58/a The 
Angel of god wente to fore the castellis of Israhel. : 
> IZ. From French. 

8. A large building or set of buildings fortified 
for defence against an enemy; a fortress, strong- 
hold. Retained‘as a name for large mansions or 
country houses, which were formerly fendal castles, 
-but not, like I’. cidveaz, transferred to this sense, 

a1078 O. &, Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 pa“ha-fdon ba 
welisce men Zewroht smnne castel on Herefordscire. 5:0. 
‘an. 1069 Seeorl Waldcof. and Eadgar xdeling. .ba castelas 
sewunnan, @zzg4 Jbid.-on. 1140 He beset heom til’ hi 
aiaucn up here enstles. @ 2225 dncr. R. 62 peo hwile pct 
me... widuten asailed pene castel. xz97R. Grouc. (x8x0' 540 


Tho the barons adde the toun, and the castel the king. - 


1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T. 477 Acastel al of lime and ston, 
1393 Gower Conf. 1, 184 Of this castell was castellaine Elda 
the kinges chamberlaine. 1424. Paster Left, I. 15 At 
-the-comyng of-.;-the-Due of Norfolk fro: his Castell: of 


. CASTLE, 


Frimynghani. 1584 Powet, Lloyd's Cambria 3 The cities, 
townes, Castels and villages. 1597 Suaus. Rich. //, m. iti. 
52 This castles tatter’d battlements, 16x Brace 1 Chron. 
xi. 7 Dauid dwelt in the castell. 1638 Dx. Hannon in 
‘H. Pagers (x880) 12 Itt is imposabill to’ put ani of itt in to 
Edfin]burfgh] Castell. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1. 
498 The’ old castle of Pisa, 1856 Estenson Eng. Traits, 
Weaith Wks. (Bohn) II. 72 New mén prove an overmatch 
for the landowner, and the mill buys out the castle. J/od. 
The Round Tower of Windsor Castle. Dover Castle is 
still a fortress. ‘ : : 
b. A model or similitude of. a castle, made in 
any material; a castle-like pile of anything. (Ap- 
plied by boys to four cherry-stones placed like a 
pyramid.) ; : 

1627 Massincer Gt. Duke Flor. w. ii, Sit down ‘and eat 
some sugar-plums. Here's a castle Of march-panc too. 
1641 G. Cavendish's Life Wolsey in Select. Harl. Mise. 
(1793) x03 The officers brought into the house a casteel of 
fine manchet., Zod, The whole collapsed like a castle of 


ec. Loosely applied to a large building. : 

1886 Pall Mall G, 10 Aug. 10/2 The Duchess of Teck.. 
opened a ‘ Babies’ Castle’ at Hawkhurst yesterday, in con- 
nection with Dr. Barnardo's homes. 

da. Zhe Castle, in reference to Ireland, means 
specifically D1b/i12. Castle, as the seat. of the vice- 
regal court and administration ; hence, in politics, 
the authority centred at Dublin Castle, the officials 
who administer the government of Ireland. Also 
attrib. as in Castle influence, Casile government, 
etc. So also Castleism, the officialism of Dublin 
Castle. 

735 Mas. Stean in Swift's Le##, (2768) IV. x29 Our Irish 
ladies made a fine appearance the birth-day at the castle. 
€1795 Burke Corr. (1844) LV, 321 The constant meddling of -. 
the bishops and the clergy with the Castle, and of the Castle 
with them, will infallibly set them ill with their own body. 
1800 Grarran Sgeech in Irish Ho, Comm. 5 Feb., Whether 
you will go, with the Castle at your head, to the tomb of 
Charicmont., and crase his epitaph. 2813 O'Connett 
Speech 24 Dec., A bewtpeper in the pay of the Castle. 1843 
Mapven United [rishin, 1. xvii. 367 Hired spies, informers, 
and witnesses kept in the pay of the Castle. 1880 A.M. 
Sutuivan New Ivel. xxii. 267 The Castle raised a petty 
squabble with the prison board as to the’expense. 1887 
Pall Mail G, 22 Sept. 4/2 So long as the whole machinery 
of Castle government is .. anti-popular .. such clements of 
poreles government as exist will be anti-Castle, 1887 R. 
VALLACE Sf, Ho, Cont, 7 June, The unauthorised tyranny 
which was the animating spirit of Dublin Castleism. 

e. Phrase. Av (Anglish)man’s. house his castle, 

[1367 SraunrorpE Plees ded Coron 34.b, Ma meason est a 
moy come mon castel hors de quel Je Jey ne moy arta a fuer.] 
xs88 Lamparp Ziven. 11 vil, ag7 Our law calleth a man’s 
house, his castle, messing that he may defend himselfe 
therein, 1600-26 Coxe § Jef. gt b, The house of every man 
is to him as his Castleand Fortresse, as well for his defence ° 
against injury and violence, as for his repose, 1856 Emer- 
son Lng, Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 1. 73 The house is 
a castle which the King cannot enter, 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong, (1876) Il, vit. 128 An Englishinan’s house is 
his castle. : 

4. fig. (or allegorical). ‘Stronghold, fortress’. 

¢1300 Cursor AT. o88r Pis castel es o Iuuc and grace. 
¢1320 (tit/e), Her byginet 2 tretys pat is yclept Castel of 
louc, 2477 Baws Rivers (Caxton) Décécs 64 Suffisaunce is 
n castell that kepeth wyse men from cuyl werkis. 1833 
Exvor (¢it/e), The Castel of Helth. xgsx Recorve (¢/#/c), 
The Castle of Knowledge. 1783 Cowrgn./ ask v. §25 Seeing 
the old castle of the state so assail’d, 1623 Lama Léta Ser. 
1, xxvi, (2865) 212 Shake not the castles of his pride, 

5, poct, or vhctorical for: A large ship (esp. of 
war) ; usually with some aitribute. 

1643 Howgut For, Zrav. (Arb.) 46 Grent Britains, shaving 
80 many invincible castles in motion (I meane Her Ships), 
2698 BuackMorE Pr, Arti, v. 224 The floating Castles dance 
upon the Tide. 182z Suectey elas 24 Our winged-castles 
[fly] from theirmerchant ships. 1856 Emerson Zug, Traits 
viti, Wks, (Bohn) II, 63 These sea-kings may take once 
again to their floating castles. é 


, 8. A small wooden tower used for defence ‘in 


warfare ; a tower borne on the back of an elephant. 

¢.1380 Sir Férumb, 3252 To pe castel pat was ymad of treo 
al pat host he te. € Maunonev. xviit. 191 The Cas. 
telles of Tree..that craftily ben sett up on the Olifanies 
Bakkes, for'to fyghten azen hire reer 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. 1. xxw.77 The girdell that helde pptne castell 
ypon theyre backes. 1303 Hawes Huvamp, Vird. ix, 167 
Syttynge in a castell.-On an -olyphauntes backe, 1843 
MACAULAY Proph. of Capys xxiv, ‘The beast on whom the 
Castle With all its guards doth stand, 3868 Frecvan 
Norm, Cong, (1876) 11. 624 The temporary towers, used 
in the military art of the time. sometimes called castles, 


b. A tower in general. 

* s642 Howntt Jor, Trav. (Arb) 7g q_here is a Castle in 
the grand Caire in Egypt called the Niloscope, where there 
stands a Pillar. : . 

7, Naut, A tower or elevated structure on the 
deck ofa ship. Cf Forrcasmup. Obs. 6. - 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 3617 The toppe-castelles he stuffede 
with toyelys. ¢x460 Towueley SIyst, 27 The helme and the 
castelle also wille I [Noahjtake: 1521 Even Decades iV, 
Ind. 1, uit. (Arb.) 76 The watche men lokinge owte of the 
toppe castell of the shyppe. x6xx Corer. Gaillard, the 
round house, or hinder castle, of a ship. : ; 
. 8. Applied (in proper names) to ancient British 
or.Roman. earthworks, as Adbbdtshiuay Castle bee » 
tween Weymouth and Bridport, A/aiden Castle at 
Dorchester, Rozad Castle near Oxford, Yarnbury 
Castle, eter. | - ses Boras Ee 


steele 


CASTLE. 


_ 9. Chess. One of the pieces, made to represent 


a castle ; also called a Roox. . : 
[x6x0.Guium Heraldrie iw. xiii. (1612) 222 They [the 
Rooks] stand in the vttermbst corners of the Chesbord, as 
frontier Castles.]_@1649 Drumm, or Hawrn, Fant. 2p. 
Wks. (x711) 146 Here is a king defended’ by a lady, two 
bishops, two knights, ‘at the end of the lists, with two rooks, 
fortresses, or castles.' 1847 Sraunton Chess-pl. Handbkh. § 
The Rook, or Castle is next in power to the’Queen. 
“+10. ‘A kind ‘of close helmet’ (Nares): but 
peth. only a fig. use. Obs. : 

3577 Hoimsnep Chron, 11. 815 Then. .entred Sir Thomas 
Eneuet, in a castell of cole black, and ower the castell was 
written The dolofous éastell, 1606 Suaxs. Ty. § Cr. iis 
187 Stand fast, and weare a Castle on thy head, | 

11. Castle in the air, visionary project or 
scheme, day-dream, idle fancy. Common since 
1575, varied occasionally with castle in the skies, 
and the like; castle te Spat [=F chdtean ex 
Lispagne] is found 1400-1600, and occasionally as 
a Gallicism in modern writers. Castle alone is 
also used where the allusion is obvious ; cf. CasTLE- 
BUILDER, -BUILDING, 

[As to the Tr. faire des chéteanx en Espagne (found in 
zgth c.) see Littré; since it varied with chateaux en Asie, 
en Albanie, it appears that the phrase at bottom meant only 
to build castles in a foreign country where one had no 
standing-ground, Spain being finally taken ag the nearest 
Moorish country to Christendom, or perhaps with some 
reference to the arms of Castile.) 

exqoo Lon, Rose 2573 Thou shalt make castels thanne in 
Spayne, And dreme of joye, alle but in vayne. 1475 Cax- 
TON Fason 19 He began to make castellis in Spaygne as 
Jouers doo. 1875 Gascoicne Steel Gi. 55 (Arb.) Things are 
thought, which neucr yet were wrought, And castels buylt 
aboue in lofty skies. x38 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 171 They 
built Castles in the air, and thought to do great wonders. 
1386 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. w. (x594) 182 Some .. 
have their wittesa wool-gathering, and as wee use commonly 
to say, are building of castlesin Spaine. x590 Greene Or/, 
Fur. (1599) 16 In conceite builde castles in the skic, 16 
Corscr., Maire des chasteaux en Espaigne, to build castles 
in the aire (say we). . 162r Burton Axat. Mel. 1. ili. 1. ii. 
(165x) x87 That castle in the ayr, that crochet, that whimsie. 
¢1630 Druat. or Hawtin, Poems 42, 2 Strange castles 
builded in the skies. 1738 Kent Anim. Occon. Pref. 27 
To explain ‘Nature by Theories .. is only building Castles 
in thé Air, @1763 SHenstone Odes &765) 237 ‘Lo plan frail 
castles in the skies. 2829 Marrvat #. JZiidmay xvi, 1 
built casties till bed-time. 1860 Mottey Wether?. IV. 282 
The explosion of the Gunpowder Plot blowing the castles 
in Spain into theair. 1867 Maurice Patriarchs § yer vi. 
(ed. Qz00 In looking back to the castles ofearliest boyhood. 
187x M. Conus Mrg, § Merch, Il. vii. 203 We have all 
had our castles in Spain. 

12. Comd., 28 castle-battlement, -court, «ditch, 
sgate, -guardian, -wall ; castle-born, -buttressed, 
crowned adjs.; also + castle-boon, an unpaid ser- 
vice due to a castle from neighbouring owners or ten- 
ants; see Boon 5b.1.6; + castle-bote, the keeping 
of a castle in repair, a contribution levied for this 
purpose; Castle-chamber (Court of), the Irish 
analogue of the'Court of Star-chamber, under the 
Tudors and Stuarts ; >} castle-cloud, a castle-like 
cloud, a cumulus: ‘}.castle-come-down, used by 
Foxe for rnin, total destruction ; castle-garth, ? a 

atd or enclosure belonging to a castle; + castle- 
gilliflower, the plant Afatthiolaincana; }castle- 
hunter, one who builds castles in the air; 
+castle-monger, one who builds or owns castles; 
+ castle-soap, see CastiLE soaP; t castle-stead 
(see quot.)’; castle-top, a tall humming top (still 
in north. dial.) ; castle-town, a town defended 
by a castle; also (.S¢.) a collection of houses lying 
near or-under a castle ;-castlewards adv., towards 
the’ castle ; -castle-wick = Castirsuie; castle- 
work (see quot.). See also CasiLx- BUILDER, 
- QUAND, .-WABD, -WISE. . : 

lig... Plumpion Corr. Introd. 20 They and their tenants 
were to be quit of *Castelle-boone and of drink-money for 
the foresters, upon payment ofa rent of four shillings a year.] 
3848 Kinesuey Sazué’s Trag. un. iii, The *castle-born brat 
is a senator born, Or a saint, if religion's in vogue.” 1628 
Coe On Litz. 127, Bote signifieth amerciament or com- 

ensation, or sometimes freedom from the same, as *castle- 

ote, 2648 Art. of Peace betw. Ormond § Irish xxi, Per- 
sons. .authoriz’d by Commission under the Great Seal to 
regulate the Court of *Castle-chamber. * 1686 Goan Celest. 
Bodies u, ii. 160 Hot and dry, misty air, *castle clouds. 
3863-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (z596) xg02/1 Her high buildinges of 
such ioyes and felicities, came all to .a Castle Comedowne, 
x81s Scorr Lad. of Isles v. xxvii, Man and guard the 
*castlé-cotrt.” x6x0 21277. Mas 776 That ancient *castle- 
crowned hill., cx475 Voc, in. Wr.-Wiilcker 784. 19 Alec 
Zistia, a *castylledyche. xg98 Suaxs. Merry IW. x. ii. x 
Wee'll couch i'th Castle-ditch. x96 Spenser F.Q, 1. xi. 6 
Sauen of the name against the *castle-gate. .he did closely 

lace, x8gz/Sir F, Parcrave Nori. } Zug. 1. 567 Isem- 

ard’s *castlegarth now constitutes a suburb of Saint Valory. 
rate Lytz Dodoens 1. iv, 152 The great *Castell or stocke 
Gillofer. 1897 GeraRDE Heréal cxiv, 373 Castle Gilloflower. 
cise Sonreeee Lett. in Wks. TV..334'We have not the 


sports of your .*castle-hunters ; but our lives are calm- 


and-serene... x6gy Futian Ch. Hist. ‘in. ii. 53-(D.) The 


Bishops (being the greatest. *castle-mongers in that age); | 


very stubborn, and not casily to be ordered. YLE 
Mise. (1857) 3. 274 A, deep:tragedy of the *Castle-Spectre 
Sort... 1678-1706 PHILLirs, *Castlesteed. .anciently used-for 
any, Fortress or Bulwark.” “[Also in: Kersey, and Baiey 


a7at~x8oo), 1768-74 Tucker’ Lt, Nat, (2852) 1]. 633 The : 


‘own’ Person. 


- service ; ‘also the territory 


163 


kites, and marbles, and *castle he was fond of then, 
1665 Select. Fi Harl, Mise, (1793) 169 This was a *castle- 
town, and of great strength, 1864 G. Her, 16 May, 
‘These cothousés were often called the Castletoun, because 
they belonged to-or lay near the castle, cxrgg Lamb, 
Howz 14x Alse an *castel wal. 181g Scorr Ld. of Isles w. 
viii, That lovely lady sate and wept Upon the castle-wall. 
183x J. Witson Unimore vi. 313 He moves *Castle-wards, 
x6xx Corer. Chastellenie, a *Castle-wicke, a castleship, 
1448 R. Grouc, (1820) 450 (7S. College of Arms) That suche 
*eastellwerk was nat semyng to Religion. 1846 Wricut 
£ss. Mid. Ages 1. v. 195 Grievously they oppressed the 
miserable people of the land with their castle-works, 

Castile (ka's'l), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To inclose or place in, or as in, a 
castle ; also fig. +b. To inclose (a cistern, etc.) 
within a building (ods.; cf. CaStELLATED 2). Also 
castle up, etc. 

1587 Fremine Cont, Holinshed Il. 1354/t The conducting 
of Thames water, cesterning the s:me in lead, and castelling 
with stone. 1611 Fiorio, Caszed/are, to encastle, to Castle, 
3655 Guenatt Chr, i Arm. Introd. iv. § 1 (x669) 13/2 
Castle me in the arms of thy everlasting strength. Se 
Hearne Duct, Hist. (1714) 1. 449 The first Cistern Castle 
with Stone was the great Conduit in West-Cheap. 179% 
W. Roperts Looker-on No. 30 After having castled himself 
up, as it were, in his own exclusive spirit. 1871 BROWNING 
Pr. Hokenst. 116 Some fierce tribe, castled on the moun- 
tain peak. 

+ 2. To ornament with battlements or in imita- 
tion of a castle. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. ? 37x Bake metes and dish metes 
«,peynted and castelled with papir. 

. Chess. & itr. To bring the castle or rook up 
to the square next the king, and move the king to 
the other side of the castle. Also said of the king. 

1656 Beate Chess 8 He [the king] may change (or Castle) 
with this Rooke, that is, he may goe two draughts at once 
towards this Rooke..causing the Rooke to stand next to 
him on either side. 1820 Hoyle’s Games linpr. a10 Uf you 
have your choice on which side to castle. 1847 Staunton 
Chart handbk. x9 If he castle on the Queen's side, he 
plays his King to 3. B.’s square, and Q.’s rook to Q.’s sq. 
‘The object of this compound move is generally to place the 
royal Piece in safety, and at the same time bring the Rook 
--Into better play. 2870 Harpy & Ware J/od. Hoyle, Chess 
38 He can move only one square at a time except when he 
castles, which he may do once during each game, 

b, trans. 

1820 Hoyle's Games Impr, 202 Castle your king as soon as 
convenient. 1868 C. R. Marxian in A/acu. Mag. No. 103. 
87/2 The Abyssinian is allowed time to castle his king and 
take the pieces. 

Hence Ca‘stling whi. sb. 

x13 Monthly Rev, UXXIUL 355 His games are drawn up 
as if Castling was not in use. 1880 Boy's on Bh. 586 
Castling is a compound move of king and castle. 

Ca‘stle-builder., One who builds castles; 
commonly, one who builds castles in the air (see 
Caste sb. 11), a ip Sapesey) avisionary schemer. 

r7rr Steere Spect, No. 167 P 3 One of that Species of 
Men..denominated Castle-Builders, who scorn to be be- 
holden to the Earth fora Foundation. 1822 Irvine Braced. 
Hall Il, 36, I have been always something of a castle- 
builder. 2873 Symonns Gri. Poets xi. 376 All day-dreamers 
and castle-builders. 

‘So Castle-bui-lding v0/, sb. and pf/, a.; Carstie- 
built Api. «. 

2740 CuEyne Regine. Pref.7 Enthusiasm, Romanceing, and 
Castle-building. 1750 Student 1. 223(T.) Castle-building, or 
thescience ofaerialarchitecture, 1833 HT. Martineau Berke- 
ley the B,1.i. 12 The castle-building father bestowed almost 
all his shoughte for the next half-hour on the new rector. 
1836-7 Sin W. Haniwron dfetaph. xxxiii. (1859) Il. 272 
Reverie or Castle-building, is a kind of waking dream. 
84x Orperson Creol. xx. 242 Castle-built schemes. 3850 
Kinestey Adz. Locke xxvi. 191 As I lay castle-building. 

Castled (ka's’ld), 47. a. [f. Castre +-ED.] 

1. Furnished with a castle or castles, 

x662 Futrer Worthies (1840) III. abe John of Killing- 
worth, born in that castelled village. 1676 Drynen Az- 
veng-2. 1, i, 119 Casti’d Elephants o’erlook the town, 1808 
Scotr Afarm. 1. i, Day set on Norham’s castled steep. 1839 
Loner. Flowers i, One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine. 

2. Built in the style of a castle, castellated. 

* 2989 Macnewe Poet. Wes. (2812) I, 82 (Thou) view’st 
sublime her castled towers. 1877 M. Arnotp Voth of 
Man Poems II. 160 In the castled house.. Which sheltered 
their childhood. : 

3. Inclosed or placed in a castle. 

x82r Joanna Batu fet. Leg., Wallace xiviii, Rush’d 
Stirling’s castied warriors to the plain. 


- Castle- . Also 6-7 -gard(e, 

1, The guard of a castle. . 
. 2, Feudal Syst. A kind of knight-service, where- 
by a feudal tenant was -bound, jvhen required, to 


* defend the lord’s castle ; the tenure of such service. 


32576 Lamearbe Peramé. (Cent (1826) 140 The service of 
Castlegarde [at Dover]. .was with the assent of King Henrie 
the third converted into a paiment of money. x6xo Hor. 
ann Camden's Brit. 1. 345 Lands in Kent .. to be held 
in oe 1628 Coke Ox Litt. 87a, The tenant ought 
by himselfe or by another to doe Castle-gard. 1700 Tyrrece 
‘Hist. Eng. Il 8x5 No Constable shall distrein any Knight 
‘oney for Castle-Guard, if he will perform it in his 
@1779 Lp. Lyttetron (T3) One species of 
knight-service was castle-guard, .- ~ 3 fe 
“'3.. ‘A ‘tax’ originally ‘in commutation of.'this 
ter chargeable therewith. 

ig peg y sie Peranth. Kent (1826) 140. 1641 Ternies 

fe 


‘to give 


Ld rd_is an imposition layd upon such.. ° 
as-dwel  dithin a certain compasse of any Castle, to the 


SCASTOCK, 


maintenance of such as watch and ward the Castle. It is 
sometimes vsed for the circuit itselfe, which is inhabited b 
such as are subject to this seruice. 1888 Avcheol. Rev. if 
57 In Pevensey Rape much of the land round the Castle 
was wardable, i, e, paid Castle-guard or Castle-ward, 

attrib, 1704 Woriver Dict, Rust. et Uri., Castles 
guard-rents; are Rents paid by those that dwell within 
the Precincts of any Castle, towards the Maintenance of 
such as Watch and Ward the same. 1888 Archwol. Rev, I. 
7 A large number of manors in Hastings Rape were held 

y Castle-guard tenure. The Earl of Chichester, as owner 
of Hastings Castle, still receives Castle-guard rents in the 
Hundreds of Baldslow, etc. 

Castle-like, a. and adv. 

A. adj. 1. Like a castle. 2. Of or pertaining 

to a castle, castellar, 

x6rx Cotor., Chastelain, the Lord .. of a territoric, vnto 
which Castle-like Jurisdiction and Royalties belong. 

B. adv. After the manner of a castle. 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1.769 A stately house built 
Castlelike. 

+Ca'stlery, castelry. Obs. [f. castel, 
Caste sé. + -ERY; or ad, OF. castelerie, chastelerie 
territory belonging to a castle; med.L. castellaria 
in same oan The government or jurisdiction 


of a castle; the territory subject to it. 

1679 Brount Anc. Tenures 116 The Castelry which he 
and his ancestors have of Baynards Castle, 1877 G. ‘I. 
Crark in Archeol. Cantbr, 121 Both are mentioned. .as the 
seats of a Castelry, 2 sort of honour or superior lordship 
attached to the castle. 

+ Ca-stleship. Obs. = prec. 

1598 Fronio, Cas/ellania, a castleship, the privileges or 
terntories of 2 castle. x621 Cotar., Chasicllente, a Castle- 
wicke, a Castleship, the Tenure or Honour of a Castleship. 

Castle-soap, obs. f. CASTILE SOAP. 

+Ca'stlet, Ods. [A var. of CasTEnLyt, as- 
similated to CASTLE: see -ET.] A small castle. 

1538 Leann /éin, (T.) There was in it a castlet of stone 
and brick. x60 Hotuana Camden's Brit. 1. §87 It hath 
in this Moreland Carswell a Castlet situate upon it. 

Castleward. 

+1. The warden of a castle. Obs. 

¢ 1425 Wrxtoux Cron. vit, xxviii. 129 (Jain.) The Cas- 
telwartis on the Marche herde say, etc. 

2. Feudal Syst, = CASTLE-GUARD 2, 3. 

1896 Lamparpe Peraad. Kent 11826) 140 The lande beeing 
charged with tenne shillings (called Castlewards) for every 
Warder that_it was bound to finde, x6rx Corcr, sv. 
Chastelain, Castlewicke or castleward, 1616 Buttoxar, 
Castleward, a payment_made by some dwelling within a 
certaine compasse of a Castle for the maintenance of those 
that do watch and ward the Castle. Also the Circuite of 
land which oweth this Seruice. 1704 in Worupex Dict. 
Rust. 1756 [see Castereany}. 1888 [sce CastLe-Guann 3]. 

+ 3. fig. ? Defence. Obs. 

1674. N. Farrrax Bulk & Selv. 40 The main Castleward to 
shrowd these weaklings from blows and qualmes. 

Castlewise, adv. In the manner of a castle. 

¢ 1600 Norpen Spec, Brit., Cormw. (1728) 55 An aunticnt 
howse castlewise buylded. 1831 Glackw. lag. XXX. 478 
Clouds. . piled. .about him castlewise. 

+*Castling (ka'stlin), sd. Obs. [f Cast pd. a. 
or sd. + dim. suffix -LING.] 

L. The offspring of an untimely birth, an abor- 
tion. 

1880 Hottypanp Treas. Fr, Tong, Avorton, that which 
is brought forth before the tyme, a castling. r6rx Corcr., 
Cadel, a castling, a starueling. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. 
re 84 We should rather relic upon the urine in a Castlings 
bladder. 1664 Butter Aid. us. ul. 539 Castling Poles of 
Bal’am's Ass. 1704 Wornipce Dict, Rust. ct Urb. sv. 
Wet-Glover, Castling skins. .are slender, thin, and gentle. 

2. The second (or third) swarm which leaves a 


hive in the season ; =Cast sb,18. Also tvansf. 
- 1609 C. Butter Mem. Mon, (1634)5, 17 {queen bees}, whereof 
one went forth with the prime swarm, 5 were brought out 
dead fowr days before the Castling rose, other five came 
forth with the Castling, 2622-62 Hevuin Cossmogr. (1674) 
Introd. 6/2 Those Countries were of an elder Plantation, 
than to be a second or third Castling of some other Swarm. 
1630 J. Lavett Order. Bees (1634) 27 When you have a 
second swarme or castling (as some call it), 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. Wt. iv. § 11. 562 Not to have been that ancient 
people but rather some latter Castlings. 

Castling (ka'slig), od/. sb: see Castaz v. 

+ Cast-me-down. és. A popular corruption 
of Cassmipony (Lavandiula stechas). 

1597,GERARD Herbal wu. clxxx, 2 Some simple people 
imitating the said name doe call it Castte me downe. 1678 
Littteton Dat. Dict., Cassidony, yulg, cast-me-down, or 
French lavender, Stachas, , 

GCastoclk: (ka'stgk). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
4 caule stok, 5 cale stok, caustooke, 5-6 cal- 
stok, 6 ealstock(e. [f. cal, Katn+Sroox: the 
vowel being shortened and the 7 at length lost 
before the consonant group: in mod. Sc, further 
reduced to cast’, casta. Uncombined, it remains 
hale-stock, kail-stock.| ‘The stalk or stem of a 


cabbage. ~ 

* 3368 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxii, (MS.), Men may 
graffe on a bete stok, as men dob on a caule stok [1495 
caustocke]., ¢x42s- Voc. in Wr.-Willeker 644 Hoc magudere, 
calstok: 1483 Cazh. Angl. 51 A cale stok, maguderis. 1322 
Sxeiton-Why Nat to Couré 350 Nat worth a shyttel-cocke, 

~ Natworthasowrecalstocke. c 1620,Z. Bop Zion's lowers 
*(x855) 72 The Killings, Herrings, Castocks. 1785 Jzul. . 
Lond, to Portsniouth in Poems Buchan Dial. 5 (Jam.) As 
freugh as-kaill-castacks. 1808-79 Jamison, Castock, cass 
tack, custoc; often kail-castock, © y . 


Qi-a 


CAST-OFF, : 


_Carst-off, 27/. a: and sb.” [f. Cast gpl. a] * 
A. ppl. a, Thrown off, rejected from use, dis- 
carded: as clothes, a favourite, a lover, etc. 

1946 W. Tuomrson 2... Advoc. (1757) 40 Cast-off Hunters, 
turn’d upon the Road for Post Chaise Service. 1755 Con- 
noissenr No. 80 A cast-off suit of my wife's, 1809 W. Irvine 
Knickerd, (1861) 139 To strut at his heels, wear his cast-off 
clothes. 1840 MILL Diss. & Disc. (1859) .1. 235 The cast- 
off extravagances of Goethe and Schiller. 1844 Srantey 
Arnold (1858) 1. iv. 169 The worn and cast-off skin. 1853 
Rocers cl, Faith 44 Toarray your thoughts in the tatters 
of the cast-off Bible. : ¢ : 

B. sb. A person or thing that is cast-off or 
abandoned as worthless or useless. (For the plural 
cast-offs is more according to analogy.) 

74x RicHarpson Pamela I. 49 And how. .must they have 
look’d, like old Cast-offs. 850 Buackiz Zschylus I. 82 
Thou shalt be From the city of the free Thyself'a cast-off. 
2867 SMytH Sailor's Word-bk., Cast-offs, tandsmen’s clothes. 
1872 Seukcron Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxvii. 7 The objects of his 
contemptuous reprobation, his everlasting cast-offs, 1 
Lougm., Mag. Apr. 607 Our horses, casts-off from the flat. 

Cast-off, 56.2 Gunnery. [f. Casr sb. + OFF] 
The ‘ twist’ of a gun-stock, the extent to which 
the stock is thrown laterally out of the line of the 


longitudinal axis of the barrel. 

188: GREENER Gz 249 He adjusts the bend or crook of 
the gun, and the amount of cast-off. bid. 432 The object 
of the cast-off is to bring the centre of the barrels in a line 
with the shooter's eye. 

Castor! (ka'staz). Also 6 castour, 7 -er. [a.F. 
castor (16th c.) and L. castor, a. Gr. kaaTop beaver, 
prob. a foreign word. Cf. Skr. Aastitrt musk.] 

1. The beaver. (Now rarely used). 

(x398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xviut. xxix. (1495) 789 The 
Castor hyght Fyber also.) 1547 Boorpe Jutrod. Knowl. 
vi. 141 Ther fin Norway} many castours and whyte 
beares, 1612 Drayton Poly.olb. vi. 87 Cleere Tivy..Which 
of thy Castors once, but now canst onlie boast The Sal- 
mons. 1666 Draypes Ann. Alirad. xxv, Like hunted castors 
conscious of their store. 1750 Beawes Lex Mereat. (1752) 
822 Skins, especially Castor. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts sv. The 
sacs are Cut off from the castors when they are killed. _ 

2. A reddish-brown unctuous substance, having 
a strong smell and nauseous bitter taste, obtained 
from two sacs in the inguinal region of the beaver ; 
used in medicine and in perfumery ; castoreum. 

x60r Hottanp Pliny II. 430 ‘Two drams..is thought to be 
a sufficient dose of Castor, 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Lp. 
150, 1693 Phil, Trans. sev il 955 Castor he proyss to 
the Scent-bags adjoyning to the Intestinum Rectum, and 
not the Testicles of the Beaver, as some assert. 31750 Mars. 
Detany A vlobiog. § Corr. (1861) I. sso Your letters. .have 
been my castor, pearl cordial, and sal volatile. 1768~74 
Tucker ZL. Nat. (1852) 11. 9x Bezoar, civet, and castor, are 
the diseases of animals, 1834 J. Forues Laennec’s Dis, 
Chesé 385 Musk and castor..give more speedy relief, 187 
Une Dict. Arts s.y., Chemists. .have examined castor, an 
found it to be composed of a resin, a fatty substance, a 
volatile oil, an extractive matter, benzoic acid, and some 


salts, 

3. A hat, orig. either of beaver’s fur, or intended 
to be taken as such; in the end of the 17th and 
beginning of 18th c. distinguished from ‘ beaver’, 
and said to be of rabbit's fur; at that time also 
usually spelt caster. Now mostly col/og. or slang. 
Cf. Beaver 3. (So in Fr.) 

x640 in Entick Loudon UH. 175 Bever hats, Demi-casters, 
3656 Buount Glossogr. Vo Rd. Aiija, In London many 
of the Tradesmen have new Dialects... The Haberdasher is 
ready to furnish you with a Vigone, Codevec, or Castor. 
1678 Lond. Gaz, No. 1031/4 A parcel of Hats teing Mens, 
Womens, and Boyes, Castors. 1680 /éid, No. x EL Og 
thick short boy..witha.. gray caster hat. 1688 Jéid. No. 
2363/4, 2 black Hats, one a Beaver, the other 2 new Caster. 
1688 R. House Armoury 1, 129/t Of Hats.. the Caster ., 
is made of Coney Wooll mixt with Polony Wooll. 1709 
Sreece Tatler No. 46% x His Imperial Castor, which he 
always wears cock’d in Front. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(x752) 578 The Manufactures of this Shire [Derby] arc .. 
some Felt, Castor, and Beaver Hats, 2768 Sterne Sent. 
Fourn, (1774) 1. 333. 1827 Scorr Chor, Can, Ser. 1. Introd, 
ili, A white castor on my head, 1838 Dickens-O, Twist 
xxv, 2849 C, Brontit Shirvey xiii. 193 His coat and castor 
having been detained at the ean in pledge. 

4. ‘A heavy quality of broadcloth used for over- 
coats’ (Webster). . : : 

5, Oil of castor. (Littré has httdile de castor in 
sense of castorenue from Paré ¢ 1550.) 

2727-51 Cuamuers Cycl. s.v. Castoreumn, They draw an 
oil from it called O72 of Castor. P 7 

Castox2 (karstaz). Also caster. [A variant of 
Casrmn, f..Casr v. (in‘sense r ‘to throw’, and 54 
‘to tum or veer’) +--ER. The spelling in -or prob. 
arose primarily from confusion, and from missing 
the actual derivation; but it is now predominant, 
though one might write pepper-caster.] 

‘1. A’small vessel witha ‘perforated top, from 
which to cast or-sprinkle pepper, sugar, or the 
like, in the form’ of powder} extended to other 
vessels used ‘to “contain condiments at table, as in 
_ fa set of castors’, Z.¢, the castors and cruets usual 
in a cruet-stand. a0 ee 
_ 2676 Lond, Gas, No. 1079/4 Stole’... Six Salts.’ A Sugar 
Castar. -A Pepper Caster 4K Mustard Pot. 1682 Jéid. 
. No. -rsg1/¢ Qne-Sett of Casters. 80x Jeuyin Tears of 
Cruets, The Sugar Castor Wilberforce supplied. 1809 R. 
Laveronn Jutrad. Trade8+ A Silver Set of Castors. 1836 
Manavar AMidsh, Easy ix, Put before our hero a tin breade, 
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basket ..and the'pepper-castor, 286z Dicxens in AZ Vi; 
Round lV. 46x The table-cloth and spoons and castors. _ 
-2. A small solid wheel and swivel attached to 
the foot of each leg of a piece of furniture, so that 
it may be tumed in any direction without lifting. . 
: 1748 Mrs, Monracu in Doran Lady of last Cent. (1873) 
Like aslate-bed running on castors. 1800 Sir W. HerscHeL 
in Pil. Trans. XC. 49x An arrangement of twelve bricks, 
placed on a stand, with casters. 1833 Brewster Vat. 
Magic xi. 269 The machine runs on casters. 1872 Brack 
. Phaeton xxv. 345 You can’t have castors on old oak 
chairs. 1873 J. Ricutarps MWood-vorking.Factories 42 
Trucks with casters, 
Hence Ca'storlessa,,and comb.castor-maker, etc. 
x690 Lond. Gaz, No. 2539/4 Charles Mansell, a Caster- 
maker, 1883 J. Payy Dhicher than Water IL, xx. 29 Chairs 
rickety and castorless. 

Castor %. In Greek mythology, name of onc 
of the twin sons (Castor and Pollux) of Tyndarus 
and Leda, brothers of Helena; represented in the 
constellation Gemini or the Twins, of which 
Castor is the first, and Pollux the second star. 

1526 TinpaLe Acts xxviii. 11 A ship of Alexandry, which 
had wyntred in the Yle, whose badge was Castor and 
Pollux, 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 38 Truth and Peace are 
the Castor and Pollux of the Gospell. 1868 Lockyer 
Heavens (cd, 3) 350 note, Castor is a binary system to 
which. .doubtless belongs a third star, which participates in 
the proper movement of the two others. 

2, A name given to the phenomenon called also 
Corrosant or St. Elmo’s Fire. On the appear- 
ance of two at once they were called Castor and 
Pollux, and were thought to portend the cessation 
of a storm. 

1708 Morrevx, Rabelais v. xviii. (2737) 77 He had seen 
Castor at the Main-yard-arm. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine 
(1789), Fes Saint-Elme, a corposant, sometimes called 
Castor and Pollux. . 

Castor# (karstez). [perh. some corruption of 
Castany, or L, castanea chestnut, in F. chataigne-] 
(See quot. and cf. Cuestnut.) 

1888 Brit. Med. Frul, 25 Feb., The singular patch of hard 
integument known as the castor on the inside of the foreleg 
of the horse. 1888 Veterinarian May 304 Another organ in 
process of disappearance is that piece of horn inside the fore- 
arm, where it is termed the chestnut, and that inside the 
hock, where it is termed the castor; it corresponds to the 
finger-nail of the thumb of our hand, and of the foot of the 
five-toed ancestor of the horse, 

Castor 5. Afix. See Castorire. 

|| Castoretm (keestdo-rzim), castoreum, f, 
castor beaver. Also Fr. castoréum.] =Castor} 2, 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvint. xxix. (1495) 79% Cas. 


tortum helpyth ayenst many syknesses. 1585 Lioyp 
fy Anoynte the ee eyes and nodle with myrth, 


pained (as Castorcum and Musk). 


castoreum. 

Goat Watts Dict. Chen. 1. 815, 

Casto-rial, a. nonce-wd. te Castor 1 3.] Per- 
taining to a hat (jocese). 

1864 Lowe. Fireside Trav. 1 A graduated arc .. by 
which he meted out to each his rightful share of castorial 
consideration, 

Ca‘storin. Chem, [f Castor] + -mJ A 
crystalline substance obtained from castoreum. 

x83 J. Davies Manual Mat, Med. 292 Castorine is, ac 
cording to M. Bizio, the active principle of castor. 86x 
Hume tr. Mfoguin-Tandon v1. mm. ii, rex. _ 1872 Watts 
Dict. Chem, 1.815 The mother liquor deposits crystals of 


castorin, 

Castorite. 44. [This mineral and another 
closely associated with it were at first fancifully 
named Castor and Pollux.} <A variety of Petalite 
occurring in distinct transparent crystals. 

1868 Dawa Afi. 230 Petalite occurs..on Elba (castorite) 
in detached crystals. : 

Castor oil (kastar orl). [Origin of name 
uncertain: it has been suggested that this oil 
actually took-the place of the drug castor, or 
perh. of otf of castor (see Castor 5), in use 
in midwifery, etc., and thus popularly assumed its 


name, “So ‘Castor oil pills’ is now a popular 


name for certain pills which have the same laxative 
effect but contain no castor oil.] 

A ‘pale yellow oil obtained from the seeds of 
Ricinus communis or Palma Christi(N.O. Zuphor- 


diacez), having a nauseous slightly acrid taste; 


used in medicine as 2 purgative, and in some parts 
of the world in lamps. eS y : 
1746 P, Canvane (¢ét/e), Dissertation on the Oleum Palma: 
Christi..commonly called Castor Oil.. x799 Aled, Grud. I. 
68 A very useful medicine, where the stomach will bear it, 
is castor oil. 1803 /dfd. X. 492 His bowels to be kept open 
by castor oil. 2870 Years Nat. Hist. Come. 205 Castor- 


y . : 

oil is obtained b: from the sceds without heat, 

‘hence it is called “cold 1 i aed . 
Jig: - 1873 Tristram, Moab xv. 28 The canebrake tops .: 


-drawn castor oil’,. 

sie castor-oil to'ca stomachs’, =. ioe 
b. attrib., as in castor-oil plant or tree. . 

> 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1852) 492 Au, occasional green 

castor-oil plant .. may be met with. 2857 Livincstong 

Trav. xv. 272 The Palma-Christi, or castor-oil-plant. - 


CASTRATION. 
-+Carstory. Obs. [ad. L. castorenin in OF. 
castotre, castore,| =CASToREUM. ‘Also ‘a colout 
extracted from castoreum’, (Godef.) ° a 

1398 Trevisa Darth. De P. R. vu. xiv. (1495) 233 The 
pacyent shall vse sage and castory .. to helpe the palsey. 
1586 Cocan Haven Health xxxix. (1636) 56 Castory (that is, 
the stones of the beast Castoreum), 3896 Srenser JQ. 1. 
ix. 41 Overlayd with fayre vermillion or pure castory. 1634 
Harineton Salerne Regint. 132 Castorie hath many Ver-, 


tues. * 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden ix, Sage, Casto: 
Lavender..cure members infected with the Palsic. ~ 


* Castral (ke'strl), @ [f. L. castra camp (pl. 

of castrum fort) +-aL.] Belonging to the camp. 

Rg er ogee Esther xxiii. (1878) 308 The castral life of 
ie : 


Castrametation (kestrimitz!-fon). [a. F. 
castramétation (16th c.), £. L. castra’ mité-ri lo 
measure or lay out a camp.] 

_ a, The art or science of Jaying out a camp. b, 
concr, The outline of a camp traced out (04s.). 

3679 Pot Staffordsh, (1686) 404 Choul's discourse of the 
Castrametation of the Romans, /é/d. 406 That entrench- 
ment.. been one of these Roman Castrametations. 
1816 Scorr Axtfig..i, Discussion concerning urns, votive 
altars, Roman camps and the rules of castrametation, 1842 
W. Ramsay in Sweith's Gr. & Ron. Antig. (1848) 244/2 
A technical memoir on the art of castrametation. 

Castrate (kerstrelt), a. (sb.) [ad. L. castrdt-us 
pa. pple. of castrare ;'see the vb.] : 

A, adj. Castrated. Ods. exc. in Bot. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, Androgynus, an Hermaph- 
rodite, or one who is Castrate or Effeminate. 1754 Watson 
in PAz?. Trans. XLVITI. 873 But the castrate fish:.. were 
always in season. 1880 Gray Bot, Text-bht. gor Castrate, 
said of a stamen which wants the anther. : 

+B, sé. A castrated man, a eunuch. Ods, (= 
Fr. castrvat, It. castrato.) 

1639 G. Damier Ecclus. xxx. 61 The Imperfect Castrate. 
ier . Heynicis: Wise. Poems 3x The Castrate’s sneaking 

looks, 

Castrate (ke'strelt), v. [f. L. castrat- ppl. 
stem of castra@re to castrate, prune, expurgate, de- 
prive of vigour, etc. : see -ATE3.] 

1. trans. To remove the testicles of; to geld, 
emasculate. 
x6r3 [see CastaateD], 1633 Be. Morton Discharge fin 
put, Romish Parly 138 (L.) Origen—having read that 
scripture, ‘There be some that castrate themselves for the 
kingdom of God’..he did castrate himself. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend. Ef. 113 Toeunuchateor castrate themselves. 
x78 Ginson Deel, § Fall ll. go. 183x Youatr Horse ii. 
(1847) z9 The Barb.—Thcey are never castrated, for a Mus- 
sulman would not mutilate. .the beast of the Prophet. 

b. Bot. To remove the anthers (or the pistil) of 

(a flower) before fecundation. (Syd. Soe. Lex.) — - 

x859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ix, (1873) 236 A plant, to be 
hybridised, must be castrated, 

+2. Gardening. To prune, remove superfluons 
suckers from. Obs, : 

1658 Evetyn Jr, Gard.(1675) 255 When your strawberries 
shoot their strings, you must castrate them, 1753 Cuamburs 
Cycl. Sitppy Castrating ..in speaking of melons and cu- 
cumbers. .signifies the same with pruning or pinching. 

43. transf, aud fig. To deprive of vigour, force, 
or vitality ; to mortify. Ods. A 

1554 T. Martin Afarriage of Priestes Yib (T.) Ye cas- 
trate the desires of the Mesh. a@1670 Hacker Adp, Wil. 
dams 11. (1692) 18x Every subsequent action of that Parlias 
ment did castrate their hope. 31670 W. Stupson /ydrod. 
Ess. 193 Whether they [mincral waters} do not .. sooner 
precipitate an Ocre to the bottom, nor sooner become 
castrated thereby. ‘ 3 

+d. To mutilate, ‘cut down’. Obs... 

2928 Morcan Adezers 1. iii, 56 The noble kingdom of Nue 
midia was so castrated, that it dwindled away to the 
Eastern Province of the Algerines. a : . 

4, To mutilate (a book, ctc.) by removing 2 
sheet or portion of it; es, to: remove obscene 
or objectionable passages from ; to expurgate. ' 

1627 Let. in Crt. § Times Chas, £ (1848) I. 295 An Oxford 
man..had his sermon perused and castrated before he camd 
there. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 1797 5 The following letter, 
which Ihave castrated in'some places. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Castrating @ book, 1783 Warburton Lett, 
Late Prelate (1809) 136 The letter.'.is castrated of one of 
its most curious'anecdotes. x79r Boswett Jolson (1816) 
II, 210 Talking of Rochester's Poems, he said, he ha 
given them to Mr. Steevens to castrate for the edition of the 
pocts, 3816 Sournzy Le##, (1856) III. 33 Gifford is at his 
old work of ane my eviews. 3878 Symonps Grh, 
Poets xic 344 The monk Planudes amended, castrated. .and 
remodelled. .the Greek Anthology of Cephalas.- . 
_ Hence Cavstrated ff/. a. (in “Hf, and jig. 
ere “AUph. (eds 3), Castraded, gelded ies 

1613 R. C. Table «(0 ‘astratcd, ge inte 
ished. 1646 “Six it Brdwne Pseud. Ef. 124 ‘Castrated 
animals. .are longer lived. 1791-1824 D'Israeit Cur. Lit. 
Bible prohib., This castrated copy of the Bible. 1828 SovTnery 
Ess. (2832) Ii. 417. a 
The horns are not developed. .in the castrated male, 

: Castration (kestrz#-fon). [a. F. castration, or 
ad.'L. ‘castration-ep, n, of action f. castrare to 
castrate.] Theaction of castrating, in various senses, 

1. The removing of the testicles; gelding, 

1420 Pallad, on Hush, vt. 92 Now .. is zoode castracion 
OF litel boles. 1607 Torsetu Four-f, Beasts 37.» 1714 
Manpevirre Jad. Bees (1739) IL, 102 That‘ castration - pres 
‘serves and strengthens’ the voice. 187g Biaxe Zool, 30 
Castration produces diminution in size of the horns. .- 


1871 Dapwin Desc. Man I, xvii, 247 


CASTRATO. 


if 2. Phe act of taking away a portion of the 
honey from the hive. Ods. (Cf. L. castritre alve- 
Gria (Palladius) ; Fr. chdtver une ruche.) 

~exqa0 Pallad. on Husb, xs. 267 Castracion the been havé 
efte this moone. 1623 Butter Jeut. Alon. x. (1623) Vj, 
Exsection or castration .. is the cutting out of part of the 
Combes, part being left for the Bees prouision, 

“+8. Mutilation, ‘cutting down’. Ods, 

- 3728 Morcan Algiers I. List Sudscribers, Near 100.. 
have desired to be excused, and accordingly they are erased. 
+I almost repent my consenting to so great a Castration. 
-4, The removal of objectionable parts from a 
literary. work ;expurgation. “Also concr. 
179-1824 D’Israntr Cur, Lit, (1859) TH. 448-A partial 
sopcremint or castration of passages. -fatal to the cause of 
trut 3806 in Holinshed’s Scot. Chron. 1.7 In this second 
edition, seyeral sheets. . were castrated for containing some 
passages disagreeable to Queen Elizabeth.-but the castra- 
tions have since been printed apart. 

.|| Castrato (kastratc), Pl. castrati. [Ttal.; 
pa. pple. of castvare used substantively :—L. cas~ 
tréve to castrate.] A male singer castrated in 


boyhood so as to retain a soprano or alto voice. 

: 1963 J. Brown Poetry & Afus. v. 63 An Italian Castrato 
(who hath laboured at this Refinement through his whole 
Life), 2879 E. Gosse Lit, NV. Zuvoge t47 The Italian Opera 
, with its gang of castrati, 

‘Gastrator: (kestrétar), [2. L. castrator, f. 
castva@ve.) One who castrates ; see the vb. 

2828 Soutnry Leé#, (1856) LII.93 The reviewal of ‘ Evelyn’s 
Memoirs’ (part of which goes to the grand castrator with 
this letter). 

Castrel, another form of Kzsrrut, a hawk. 

+Castrensial, «. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. cas- 
érensé-s belonging to a camp (f. caséa camp) + 
*AL.] =next, 

26s8 Sin T, Brownz Gard, Cyrus ii, 44 According unto 

-military marches, or castrensiall mansions, 

Castrensian (kestrensiin), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AN.] _Of or pertaining to a camp: camp-. 

x6s7 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind, 261 Castrensian or 
Camp Feavers, 2976 Kentish Trav, Compan, 144 The cas- 
trensian amphitheatre. 1807 G, Cuarmens Caledonia I. 1. 
iv. 125 No castrensian remains. 1832-4 De Quincey Caesars 
Wks, IX, 102 A mere military title: .purely castrensian. 

Castrometer. nonte-wd. (f. L. castra camp 
‘+ Gr. -pérpys, in L. -aetra, measurer.] A surveyor 
of (ancient) camps. . 

1887 J. Raine Alem. F. Hodgson 1, 138 Not merely as an 


archaologist or castrometer, but as an agriculturist. 
Casual (koe giedl, kee'ziel), a (sb.) Also 4-5 
casuel, 5~7 -all. [a. F. casuel, ad. L. cdsual-zs 
depending on chance, f. cases: see Case sb.1] 
.1, Subject to, depending on, or produced by 
chance; accidental, fortuitous. 
©1374 Cuaucer Troylus ww. 3 It is but casuel plesaunce, 
©1440 Gesta Rom. 40 (Hark, MS.) By a casuel happe or by 
chaunce I was ny dreynt, rg90 Swinnunn Testaments 
132 Of conditions. .Some be casuall, such as are not in the 
ower of that mau to whome they are imposed, but elther 
an the power of some other thing, or person, so that the 
euent thereofis to vs vncertaine. 1614 Ravricn Hist, World 
(J.) That which seemeth miost casual and subject to fortune, 
is yet disposed by the ordinance of God. 1670 DrypEen 

Tyran. Love m. i, Him who thought A casual World was 
from wild Atoms wrought, 1672 Covent Gard. Drollery 
a31* His words like casual Atoms made a thought. 1703 
Staxnore Paraghr. 11. 497 How casual soever things..may 
appear, yet there is One who ruleth over all, 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry §& Aus, vi.'x13 The Improvement.,was not casual, 
but the Result of a natural Progression. 1879 Luspock 
Sci. Lect, ii, 52 Are these differences merely casual and 
accidental, or have they a meaning and a purpose? 

+b. Non-essential ; = Accruntan 3. Obs. 
* 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ww. iv. (1495) 84 Some pro- 
prytees. .ben secundary and casuall. 16g5-60 Stantey Hisé. 
Philos. (x701) 196/t It is Principle of the Platonists, that 
every created thing hath a three-fold being; Casual, Formal, 
participated. , 7 : 
.. ‘ke. Used, like accidental, of untoward events, 

* €1386 [cf Casuarty 1b]. 3577 Howinsnep Chron, I, 
x30/1 In Ethelbeitstime the citie of Canturburie was burned 
bycasuall fire, 1586 Cocan Haven Health cexiti. (1636) 222 

aturall death, which few attaine unto, but are prevented 
by death casuall. . 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 566 Where casual 
fire Had wasted’ woods. 1978 Jonnson Jdler No. 4 ¥9 
Who, by a casual hurt .. lie pining in want and anguish. ~: 

2. Occurring‘or coming at uncertain times ; not 
to be calculated on, wacertain, unsettled. - : 

‘ €1460 Fortescue Ads, § Lis. Mon. (1714) 47 The Kyngs 
‘Extraordynary chargys ar so casuel; that no Man may 
knowe them in certeynte, ¢zg25-30 More De Quat.-Noviss. 
Wks, 80/2‘ We call no‘sicknes by that name, but such as-be 
casual and come and goe. owner Hist. Reb. 1 
1.5 Both the known and casual Revenue. 2788 Priestiey 
Lect. Hist. w, xxi. 231 The accounts of the royal revenue, 
whether certain or casual. 18x8 Cruise Digest III. 437 An 
escheat is a casual-profit, guod accidit dontino ex _eventu 
et ex insperato, 876 Grove Eth. Fragm, v. 174 Not for 
2 casual period bat for a complete lifetime. 
--8. Occurring or brought about without design 
or premeditation ; coming up or presenting itself 

fas it chances’, © > _ ° ene og ye 
* 3667 Minton P. L-1x, 223 What wonder-if .. object new 

Casual discourse draw on. «3674 Cuanennon Hest., Reb, 
{J.) The commissioners entertained themselves ; «in general 
and casual: discourses. 1722 De For Col, fack (1840) 245 
They talked of casual things. 1794 Suciivan View Nate, 
‘I, -97 Anaxagoras..would seem to have hand more thana 


‘casual slimpse oftruth, 3863 Burton Bk, unter 37 -A - 


-modation in casuals 


165- 


mere castial . 3864 D. Mircuett Sev. Stor. 70,1 


made some casual remark about the weather, 2865 Dickens | 


Alut. Fr, xii, 263 Vl mix with ’em in a casual way. 

+4. Liable to happen ; incidental zo. Obs. 

e1440 Gesta Row, 275 (Harl. MS.) Of such men it is to 
dred, for casuall vengeaunce. ¢2565 Linprsay (Pitscottic) 
Chron, Scot. (1728) 46 It is but casual to a man to fall in an 
offence. - 1593 Burson Govt. Christ's Ch. 284 When they 
dissent, which in all is casuall. 16z0 Hzarey S?. 
Aug. City of Ged 1. viii. 14 Tell me whether any thing be 
casuall vnto the good, that tendeth not to their good. ¢2645, 
Howe Leéé. (x650) II, 121. 7 : 

+5. Subject to chance or accident; frail, un- 
certain, precarious. Obs. +b. Liable fo. Obs. 

(Cf. mod.F. use of caszel for fragile, censured by Littré.) 

3529 More Cov:/. agst. Trib. meWks. 1229/1 Landes seme 
not-so casual as money is or plate. Asr. Parker 
Corr. (1853) 325, I it me such a casual body, cM . 
Vaux Content, Mind in Parad, Dainty Devices (%§76) ‘The 
body .. to a million of mishaps Is casual every hour. x612 
Suaxs. Cyd, 1, iv. 100 Your brace of vnprizeable Estima- 
tions, the one is but fraile, and the other Casuall. 1620 
Marxnam Sarew, Hush. (1625) 127 Of all Graine it [(Oats} 
is least casuall, 1669 WorutncE Syst, Agric. (1681) 200 In 
case..the weather prove casual. 1727 Swirt State Ired. 
Wks. 1755 V. 1. 166 A trade casual, corrupted and at mercy. 
1929 pci Ess, Wks, 1840 Il. 272 If the security is 
¢asual. 

6. Of persons or their actions: Not to be de- 
pended on, uncertain, unmethodical, haphazard, 
‘happy-go-lucky’. collog. or slang. 

(x624 Frercuer Rule a Wife, §c. ut. Wks. 1778 IIT, 457 
Sanc, Wilt thou lend me any? Cac. Not a farthing, cap- 
tain; Capralns are casual things.) 1883 Durham Univ. 
Frit. 24 Mar, A ‘casual’ man ts one whose manner of life 
is altogether the sport of chance. 1886 W. Hoorer Sé. 
Academic Lifero He takes his meals in a casual sort of 
way, without any attempt at regulation. 

+7. Casuistic. Obs. vare. 

x672 Marveut Reh. Transp. 1. 114 The Casual Divinity 
ofthe Jesuites. 1753 CHAMBERS oe. Supp. sv. Osiander 
«has published a system of casua? theology, containing the 
solution of dubious questions, and cases of conscience. 

7 8. Confused with CausaL. Ods. 

xg78 Timme Calvin on Gen, #4 We must put in the 
casuall word Fear not Abram: dycause 1 am thy buckler. 
2668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 28 It is not at all casual 
of this blessedness, but is that which the., Lawgiver thought 
meet..to make requisite thereto, 

9. In such phrases as casval labourer, one who 
does casual or occasional jobs, but has no fixed 
employment ; caszal poor, those occasionally in a 
state of poverty; those not receiving regular or 
systematic relief, esf. those not permanently in- 
mates of workhouses, etc., but admitted for oc- 
casional relief (cf. B. 3b); casual ward, a ward 
reserved for such occasional relief. 

1593 Nasu Christ's 7. 85a, If wee cannot keepe and 

errish the casuall poore amongst vs. 3849 Bricut /7c/., 
Sf. (1876) 164 For the support of the Irish casual poor, 
x avHEw Lond, IIL. 382 (Hoppe) He con. 
sidered o casual ward necessary in every union. x! 
Grzen Stray Sind. 17 The bulk of its population consisted 
of casual labourers, 2887 Pad? Afall G. 24 Oct. 1/2 The 
casual wards in the central parts of the metropolis, 


jo SO, 

+1. A casual event, 2 chance. (Chiefly in A/.) 

2866 Drant Horace's Sat. v. Civ, Tosterte up in astrologic 
the casuals of men. 1652 GauLe Mfagustrom. 162 Provi- 
dence is in the ordering of casuals as well as fatals, 

2. A casual revenue or income ; see sense 2 above. 

382g T. Jerrerson Autobiog. Wks, 1859 I. 103 The tithes 
and casuals of the Clergy. : - 

8, collog, A casual workman ; a casual visitor, etc. 

* 1860 Maynew Lond, Labour 11. 246 (Hoppe) The casuals 
being mostly paid by the day, and the regular hands..once 
or twice a week. 1878 Hallberger's Ill. Mag. 32 (Hoppe) 
The family, tradespeople, visitors and casuals [not to men- 
tion run-away knocks]. 1880 BLacknore Zrema li. (Hoppe), 
Not a farthing did his lordship ever pay ., to support his 
casual [bastard], = * : ‘ 

b. A casual pauper; a casual ward. See sense 
9 above. . 3 : 

1865 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 11 The guardians of Marylebone 
had to admit 800 or 900 casuals a week into their work- 
house, 1865 Dickens Afut, Fr, IL. 69. 1866 J, Greenivoop 
in Pall Mall G. Feb., A- night .in-a workhouse, by an 
amateur casual. 2889 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. r/2 The accom. 
workhouses. — Zid. This ward .. 
holds ninety —about the usual number fora London casual, 

4. Mil. Cf. Casvaury 2 b. : 

3853 Stocqueter A/ilit. Encycl. 53 Casuals, or Casualties, 
a term. .signifying men that are dead (since first enlisted), 


or have been discharged, or have deserted. eee 


C, Comd. + casuel-wise adz.; casually. - 
* 3602 Custer Love's Afar?. cxlviii, If any happen casuall- 
wise'to dye. ~ : : a 
‘ Ca'sualism. [f Casuat+-isx.] a. A state 
of ras in which chance reigns. b. The doctrine 
‘that-all things-exist or happen by chance. - - 


CASUALTY. 


3873 Contemp, Rev. XXI. 187 The most arbitrary casual- 
ism in place of the orderliness of law. 1882-3 Scuarr 
Relig. Encyel. M11. 1949 From infidelity and scepticism 
sprung materialism. .sensualism, and casualism, 


Ca‘sualist. [f. as prec. +-1sr-] 

+1, =Casuist. Obs. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerent. App. 39 Divers interpretations 
out of the Casualists. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of casualism. 

+Casua‘lity. Ods. [a. F. caseealité :—med.L. 
cdsudlétas, f. casudlis; see CASUAL. The form now 
used is CASUALTY.] 

1. Chance ; the state of being ‘casual’ ; a chance 
or casual occurrence, contingency; ¢sf. an unfor 


tunate occurrence, accident, casualty. 

1340 Raynatp Lirth Man, 1. ii. (1634) 19 By cutting or 
apostumation, or by other casuality. 1574 tr. MWarlorat's 

(focalifs 16 Nothing happeneth by casualitie. «2628 
Racetci Reyad Navy 19 More subject to casualitic and 
danger. 1679 Horses Behemoth Wks. (1840) VI. 246 Mere 
contingency, casuality, and fortune. 179z W. Ronerts 
Leoker-on No. 7 (1794) 1. 86 rac pea to common casualities. 

2. A casual or incidental charge or source of in- 
come; = CASUALTY 4. 

ae Muraay in Loue-lett. Mary Q. Scots App. (824) 
211 The intromissioun or disponyng upoun hir propertic, 
casualities, or quhatsumever thing pertening, or that ony 
wayis might pertene, to hir, 1607 Davies 1st Let. Earl 
Salisbury (1787) 242 An allowance out of the fines and 
casualities of that county, 21649 Drumm. or Hawtn. ‘ist. 
Jas, V Wks. (1711) 96 His partner and fellow-governour in 
distribution of casualities ruling the country. 

Casually (see Casuat), adv. Also 4-5 casu- 
elly, § caswelly. [f. CasuaL +-Lyx ~.]} 

1. By chance; accidentally. 

€ 2384 Cuaucer H. Jame 679 And moo loves casuelly That 
betyde no man wote why. 1447 Bokentam Seyziys (1835) 
174 He homward ayen.-Hys journe took, and caswelly Fo 
the hy! he neyhyd. 1539 Act 31 Hen. VI1/, xii, By chance 
negligently or casually. 1658 Sin T. Browns Ayfriot. ii, 
9 The Monument of Childerick,.casually discovered three 
years past. 1667 Boye Orig. Formes yY Qual. 4 That 
Matter barely put into Motion, and then left to itself should 
Casually constitute this beautiful and orderly world. 1691 
Ray Creation 1. (1704) 102 If the Clouds moved casually. 

kb. Accidentally (=by a mischance). Ods. 

¢ 4386 Cuaucer Monte Pr. T. 281 reed the schippes 
bothom rent, 1576 Lamuarpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 151 
In a fire that casuallie consumed the Popes owne chamber. 
1678 WanLey Mond, Lit. World v. ii. § 38 Basilius .. was 
»- casually killed by a Stag. AS he : . 

2. Without design or previous intention; as it 
happens or happened; by mere chance. 

1547 Boorpe Jutrat, Anowd, 205 Casually going over the 
bredge..I dyd mete with ix Englyshe .. parsons. 1627 
Lisander § Cad. u. 24 With whom Lisander casually being. 
647 Crarenpon “ist. Reb, (1702) I. 1v. 294 All men, who., 
had been casually present in the Hall. 1823 Lams Elia 
Ser. 11, (1865) 2465 He casually looketh in about dinner-time. 

. Incidentally, by the way, in a chance way. 

1697 Snake in Grass (cd. 2) 366 The Joint Answers of the 
Quakes..is not only mg | mention’d, but particularly 
insisted upon. 1794 Pacey £vid. 1, iii. (1817) 53 Grounds 
of argument .. casually and undesignedly disclosed. 18: 
Baw Senses & nt. wi, ii. § 24 A word casually spoken.. will 
often revive a stream of recollections. 1862 STANLEY Few. 
Ch, (1877) L. xvii. 328 Shiloh is casually mentioned, 

¥? Causally. 

166 Branuar, Fust Vind. i. 5 The Papacy..is become.. 
in a great part actually, and altogether casually, guilty. .of 
. all the greater schismes in Christendome, 

Casualness. rare. [f. Casuan + -NESS.] 
Casual state or quality. (See CasuaL 5, 6.) 

1882 Sat. Rev. No. 1393. Ay Sects of umbrellas and bales 
of neglected great coats which in Scotland Yard await 
their owners, and mutely repo the casualness of man. 

Casualty (kegialti, keezieilti). Also 5 
caswelte. fad. L. casualitas, on model of forms 
like royally, fealty, penalty; the fuller form was 
Casuauity : cf. speciality, special-ty ; see -TY.] 

1, Chance, accident (as a state of things). ? Ods. 

1423 Jas, I. Ktngi’s Q, xxii, Were it causit throu heyinly 
Influence Off goddis will, or othir casualtee. cxg00 Merch. 
§ Sox in Halliw. Nuge b, 23, 1 have seyn men bothe ryse 
and falle, hyt ys but caswelte! 548 WriotHrsizy Chroz. 
(1877) LI, 6 Sainct Annes church .. brente by casualtie of 
fire. 1639 W. Wuaterty Prototypes mt. xxxix. (1640) 34 
Sometimes by meere casualty almost they light upon avery 
good servant, 1779 Jounson Poge Wks, 1V. 17 Combina- 
tions of skilful genius with hnppy casualty. 1856 Kans Arcé, 
Expl. 1.398 OF too much worth to be left to casualty, 

2. A chance occurrence, an accident; esf. an 
unfortunate occurrence, a mishap ; now, generally, 
a fatal or serious accident or event, a disaster. 
b. AGl, Used of the losses sustained by a body 
of men in the field or on service, by death, deser- 


tion, etc. ! 

1494 Fanyan vu. 336 By syknesse and other casueltyes, he 
lcsre iacche of his people, 21530 Wotsey in Ellis Orig. 
Leté. u.IL, 30 Ifany casueltle of deth..chaunced unto hym. 
1839 TAVERNER Eras. Prov. (1552) 16 Betwene the cuppe 
and the lyppes maye come many casualties. 1608 Suaxs, 
Per. v. i. 161z RowLannos Ananue Harts 29 Losses on 
Land, and casualties at x6g5 Futter Hist. Cantb. 
(z840) 20 Many sad casualties were ca by these meet- 
ings .. Arms and legs were often broken; 2s well as spears. 
1727 Swiet Country Post Wks. 19755 int. 1. 178 Several 
casualties have happened this week, and the bill of mortality 
is very much increased. 1779 Jounson L. P, Wks. 18:6 XI. 
73 He that runs against Time has an antagonist not subject 
to casualties, x810 Wetiincron Lt. in Gurw, Disp, VI. 


CASUARINA. 


480 Not enough to provide for the casualties of the service. 
186x Lond. Rev. 16 Feb, 168 The annual loss of property 
from casualties on our coast. , . ‘ 

+3. State of subjection to chance (see CASUAL 5) } 


liability to accident ; precariousness, uncertainty. - 


1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, xxv. Preamb., The casueltie of 
this worlde is’ suche & lyfe as uncertayne, etc. 1958 Br. 
Watson Sev. Sacram, xvi. 104: The casualtie of oure frayle 
life. 1668 Marveut Cory. civ. Wks. 1872-5 IL. 260 Because 
of the distance of our lodgings and the casualty of finding 
one another, 1812 Afonthly Rev. UXVIT. 529 The casualty 
of public office, its distribution by accidental allotment ., 
tended to form a gambling spirit. . 

_ Db. concer. A thing subject to chance. Obs. 

1667 Prinarr City § C. Build. 6 Mines..in England, are 
for the most part very great casualties. 

4, A casual or incidental charge or payment; 
spec. in Sc, Law, a payment due from a tenant or 
vassal on the occurrence of certain casual events. 
Casualty of Wards: feudal incidents accruing to 
superiors in ward holdings. 

1529 W. FrankeLeyn in Fiddes Wolsey (1726) Il. 166 
“Worthe two hundrethe markes a yere of standyng rents by- 
sids casualties. 1643 Prynne Sov, Power Pari, 1. 57 The 
Chauncellor. -alleaging that the King was much endebted, 
and that he had neede retaine such casualties to himselfe. 
1928 Lond, Gaz. No. 6378/3 His Majesty's Land Rents and 
Casualties in Scotland. 1759 Roserrson Hist. Scot. (1817) 
225 The King received the feudal casualties of the ward. 
1887 Pal! Mall G. 4 Aug. 2/1 This right,.the casualty of 
composition on the estate passing toa singular successor, 
was so irregular in its incidence, and so arbitrary, that it 
has been so constantly evaded, whether rightly or wrongly, 
as never to constitute an appreciable addition to the value 
of the feudal superior’s income. 

5. Mining. (See quot.) 

1783 Cuamuers Cycl, Supp., Casually, in the tin-mines, a 
word used to denote the earth and stony matter which is, 
by washing in the stamping-mills, etc.; separated from the 
tin ore, before it is dried and goes to the crazing mill. [In 
Phil. Traits, (1678) X11. 952, and Bradley am. Dict. (1725) 
called causality.) : : 

G. attreb., as in casualty ward, the ward in a hos- 


pital in which accidents are treated. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk, Boz (1850) 147/1 We were conducted 
to the casualty ward in which she was lying. 1885 Barthol, 
Hosp. Rep. XXI. 8g The casualty department of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. 

| Erroneous for CAusanity ; cf. CASUAL 8, 

1635 Swan Sfec. AL, (1670) 296 The same thing may be 
both a sign and a cause. .And therefore when the stars are 
called sighs, their casualty is not excluded. 1668 Howe 
Bless. Righteous (1825) 51 Its casualty is that of an objec- 
tive cause. .that operates only as it is apprehended. 

|| Casuarina (keesizfraind). Bot. [f- mod.L. 
casuarius cassowary, from fancied resemblance 
of the branches to the feathers of the bird.] 

A genus of curious trees, with jointed leafless 
branches, having the appearance of gigantic horse- 
tails (Zguiseta), natives of Australia and the 
Indian Archipelago, The Australian species is 
known as Beefwwood, and ‘Oak’. 

1806 Naval Chron, XV. 460 Clubs made of the wood of 
the casuarina. 1866 Treas. Bot. 237 The Fiji Islanders 
eat human flesh with forks made of the hard wood of a 
casuarina. 1883 Suuday Afag, Sept. 547/1 Splendid date- 
palms. .lofty Australian acacias, casuarinas, and eucalypti. 

Casuist (keevziist, keegizist), [a. F. casutste 
(Sp. _caswista, It, casista), f. L. céstt-s case : see 
-ist.] A'theologian (or other person) who studies 
and resolves cases of conscience or doubtful ques- 
tions regarding duty and conduct. (Often with a 
sinister application: see CasuIsTRY.) 

1609 B. Jonson Si, Vout, wv. v. (1616) 576 To talke witha 
Casuist about his divorce, @1661 Hotypay Fuvenal Pref., 
Like an exact casuist does he not make conscience man’s 
keeper and judge 2 31663 Cowrey Cutter Colem. Si. 1. Vv; 
Like cunning Casuists as all Lovers are. @ 1668 Denn am 
Progr. Learning 118 Casuists, like cocks, struck out each 
other's eyes, 1732 Pore Zp. Bathurst 2 Who shatl decide, 
when Doctors disagree And soundest Casuists-doubt, like 
you atid me? 1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 359. 1836 H. Rocurs 
F. Hove iti, (1863) 7x Provided we state a real reason. .it is 
agreed by all casuists, that we are not bound tostate every 
reason, 1855 MacauLay /7ist. Eng. IV. 566 Casuists 
willing and competent to soothe his conscience with so- 
phisms. , . P : 

_ Hence | Casuist v., to play the casuist; Ca‘sn- 
istess, a*female casuist ; -} Ca'suistly adv., ac- 
cording to the principles of casuists. 
2643 Mivton’ Divorce 11. xx. (1851) x19 We never leave sub- 
tilizing and casuisting, x630 B, Discollimininne 7 Un- 
casuistly. or. unconscientiously asserted, . 1865 M. ARNOLD 
Ess. Crit, v, (1875) 219 No casuistess in the gay Science. « 
Casuistic (kezisistik), @. [f£ prec.+-10.] = 


next, , (Often with a sinister application: see- 


CASUISTRY.) ~ 

*1660 Gaupen Brownrig 208 All points and. parts of Re- 
ligion, Dogmatick, Polemick, Practick, Casuistick. _ 1816 
Monthly Mag. XL, 36 Diving into the weedy pool of 
casuistic argument, 1872 Tuntocu Kation.. Thvol. I, vi. 
te ‘Those, casuistic tendencies which..gave complexion to 
his [Jeremy ‘Taylor’s} theological culture. 1893 I. G. Smita 


Dict. Chr, Antiq. sv. Celibacy, The great casuistic Epistle - 


{z Corinthians). ; ; ; 
Casuistical (keezisi-stikil), . ‘[f. as prec. + 


-Ar.]- Pertaining to castists or casuistry ; relating 


to the solving of cases of conscience. ~ - 
2649 Rosints Claziis Bibl, 617 Wis Casuisticall Sermon; 
wherein the Prophet at large resolves the Jews in a case 


166 


of conscience touching Fasting. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. 
Man u. iii. 293 The endless Subtleties and Intricacies 
of Casuistical Divinity. 279: Bosweit Fohssox (1831) Vv. 
2or We talked of the casuistical question, “Whether it was 
allowable at any time to depart from truth?’ 1876 Free- 
MAN Norut. Cong. V. xxiii. 143 We also see in Anselm him- 
self the beginning of those casuistical distinctions. 

Casuis:tically, adv, [f. prec.+-1¥2.] Ina 
casuistical manner; sophistically. : . 

1678 Cupworti Jutell,. Syst."t. ¥. 898 Themselves are 
necessitated..Casuistically to allow, ete. x69x Woop 47h. 
Oxo, I. 282 [Jeremy Taylor] obtained in that house much 
of that learning wherewith he was enabled to write casuis- 
tically. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. 6 A similar 
method may be casuistically brought to bear against 
theology. ee a 

Casnistry (keziaistri, keeglz-). [f Casvist 
+-Ry. App. at first contemptuous =‘ the casuist’s 
trade’; cf. sophistry, Jesuztry, foolery. A term of 
more respectful application would prob. have been 
casiisme: Fr. has la casuistique, as if ‘ casuistics’.] 

The science, art, or reasoning of the casuist ; that 
part of Ethics which resolves cases of conscience, 
applying the general rules of religion and morality 
to particular instances in which ‘circumstances 
alter cases’, or in -which there appears -to be a 
conflict of duties. Often (and perhaps originally) 
applied to a quibbling or evasive way of dealing 
with difficult cases of duty; sophistry. 

1725 Pore Rape Lock v.122 Cages for gnats .. and tomes 
of casuistry. 1736 Bonincnroxe Patriot. (1749)170 Casu- 
istry. .destroys, by distinctions and exceptions, all morality, 
and effaces the essential difference between right and 
wrong. 1836 Pexuy Cycl. VI. 359 The science of casuis- 
try ..has been termed not inaptly the ‘art of quibbling 
with God’, 184: Emerson Lect. the Timnes Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 254 The Temperance-question..is a gymnastic -train- 
ing to the casuistry and conscience of the time. 1862 
Mitt Uéilit. 37 Self-deception and dishonest casuistry. 
1887 Fow.er Princ. Morals n. vi. 247 Granted that duties 
may clash, or that general rules may be modified by special 
circumstances, it is surely most important to determine be- 
forchand, as far as we can, what those circumstances are, 
and, in the case of clashing duties, which should yield to 
the other. Now this, and this alone, is the task which 
*Casuistry’ or the attempt to ‘resolve cases of conscience’ 
proposes to itself, . 

2. A register or record of (medical) cases. . 

1883 . W. Lege in Barthol. Hosp. Rep. XIX. 202 Nor 
can I find any similar case in the casuistry of pemphigus 
as recorded in the year-books. __ 2 

+ Ca‘sule. Olds. exc. Hist. Also in 6 casle. 
[OE. caszed, also OF. casule, ad. L. caseela (dim. of 
casa cottage), used in late L. for ‘a vestment 
covering the whole person’ (‘casula est vestis 
cucullata, dicta per diminutionem a casa, quod 
totum hominem tegat, quasi minor casa’, Isidore 
XIX, xxiv, 17).] =CHASUBLE, 

@xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 196 Byrruzt, casul. 1887 
Wills § Inv, N, C. (2835) 159 Item more a casle of geld 
price viij ¢. 1563-87, Foxe A. § AL (1596) 207/t His {the 
archbishop of York's] casule, chimer, and rochet. 1656 
Brount, Glossogr., Casude, or Planet, onc of those attires 
wherewith the Priest is vested, when he says Mass. 1824 
Sourney Bh, of Ch. (1841) 211 Plucked the priestly casule 
from his back. 


+Carsure. Obs. rare. [f. L. cas- ppl. stem of 
cadéye to fall+-uRzE (as ifad. L. *ca@sira).] Ca- 
dence, rhythm. 


x565 CaLFHILL Assi. Treat, Crosse (1846)298(D.) Allured 
with the pleasant casure of the metre. 


|| Carsus, Ods. [L. edsxs fall, falling.] Tach 
of the segments of the base of a triangle cut off by 
a perpendicular falling thereon from the vertex. 

1571 Dicces Pantom, u. xxiv. Piijb, Diuide both the 


Casus, that is ‘to say, BD, and DC the distance of eyther 
Angle from the perpendicular. 


, Caswelly, -olte, obs, ff. CasuaLiy, CAsuanty. 

Casydoyn, casyldon: sée CASSIDOINE, obs. 
var, of CHALCEDONY, A vtt 

Cat (ket), sb Forms: 1 catte,catt, 2-7 catt, 
4-6 catto, (3-7 kat,"6-Katte), 1- cat. [The 
ME. and_mod. cat corresponds at once to OF. 
cat'and ONE. caé. The name is common Eu- 
ropean of unknown origin: found in Lat. and 
Gr, in. 1-4th ¢., ‘and in the modern langs. gener- 
ally, as far back as their records go. ° Byzantine 
Gr, had xé77a (in Cresarius ¢350) and later edr7ros, 
as familiar terms = aiAoupos ; mod.Gr. has ydra 
from, Ital.: Latin had ca/ta in Martial a -100, 
and in the Old ‘Latin Bible version (‘ f/a/a’), 
where it renders afAoupos. Palladius, ?¢ 350, 
has catus, elsewhere scanned caus (Lewis and 
Short), and prob, in both cases properly cafzzs. 
From caitus, catta, came all the Romanic forms, 
It. ga/to, Sp.,; Pg. gato, Cat. gat, Pr. cat, ONF. cat, 
LF. chat, with corresponding feminines gaffa, gata, 
cata, cate, chate, chatte. 
corded are OF, cat, catt, ON. hétt-r (:=hattuzy 
masc., genit. Aaftas (Sw. hait, Da, hat); also OF. 
‘cattle ?fem.; WGer. *hatta (MLG. Latte, MDu. hatte, 
hat, Du. kat, also Sw. hatia), OHG. chaszd (MHG., 
wmod.G. %atze) fem.; OHG. had also chatare, 
MUG. dalero, hater, mod.G. and Du. hater, lie-cat. 


The Teutonic: forms re-. - 


CAT, 


The OTeut. types of these would be *Za¢tu2 masc., 
*hatlin- fem., *kat(a)son- masc. ; but as no form 
of the word is preserved in Gothic, itis not certain 
that it goes back to the OTeut. period. It was 
at least WGer. ¢ 400-450. It is also in Celtic: 
Olx. cat masc., Gael. cat com., Welsh and Cornish 
cath £, Breton haz, Vannes Zac’ m. Also in Sla- 
yonic, with type Aof-: OSlav. Zot'ka £., Bulg. 
kotka, Slovenish kof m., Russ. kot m., hotchka, 
hoshha {., Pol. kot (koceur m.), Boh. Lot m., kotha 
f, Sorabian fotka; also Lith. fate; Finnish 
hatit. ; al 

(These forms indicate extensive communication of the 
word, but do not fix the original source. History points ta 
Egypt,as the earliest home of the domestic cat, and _the 
name is generally sought in the same quarter; Martial’s 
attribute might incline us to a Slavonic or ‘Teutonic origin : 
«7s Marriat xiii. 69 Pannonicas nobis nunquam dedit 

mbria cattas. azso Baruch vi. 2x (‘Itala’) Noctua et 
hirundines et ayes, similiter et catta [LXX. kat of atdovpa). 
__L. The animal. mY, 

1. A well-known camivorous quadruped (Fe/¢s 
domesticus) which has long been domesticated, 
being kept to destroy mice, and as a house pet. ~ 

~ @800 Corpus Gloss. 863 Fellus (felis), catte.h @ 1000 
fEuFric Voc. in Wr.-Witlcker 120 Aluriceps, uel mnisio, itt 
rtlegus, catt. ¢x0go Gloss. ibid. 445 Muriceps, cat. a 1225 
Aner. R. 416 Ne schulen habben no best, bute kat one. 
¢x300 K, Adis, 5275 By nighth als a cat hy seeth. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer W2fe's Prol. 348 Who so wolde senge the cattes 
skin, ‘Chan wol the cat wel dwellen in hire in. 1520 
AnpreweE Noblz Lyfe in Babees Bk. (1868) 224 The mouse 
hounter or catte is an onclene beste, & a poyson ennemy to 
all myse. 1556 Chron. Grey Fr. (2852) 88 Item..was a 
katte hongyd on the gallos in Cheppe clothed lyke a preste. 
x60z Suaxs, Hane, vy. i. 315 The Cat will mew, and Dogge 
willhauchisday. x699 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew s.v. Mouse, 
He watcht me as a Cat does a Mouse. 1752 Jotinson 
Ranbl, No. 188 ? x2 Purring like a cat, 1832 A. Fox- 
BLANQUE L£nte?, under 7 Adutin, (1837) U1. 272 The ruffians 
who threw dead dogs and dead cats at the Duke. 

b. The male or /e-cat (formerly also boar-cat, 
vam-cat) is now colloquially called Zom-caé (see 
Tox) ; formerly and still in north Engl. and Sc. 
Gib-cat (see Grp); the female or she-cat was for- 
merly also doe-cat, ‘ 

c1400 Ront. Rose 6207 Gibbe_ our cat That awaiteth mic 
and rattes to killen. a@xgz9 Sxetton P. Sfarewe 22 To 

cali Phylyp agayne, Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 1596 
Snaxs. 1 Hen, LV, 1. ii, 83, Lam as Melancholy asa Gyb- 
Cat. 1607-1797 [See Boar-cat]. x16x1 Cotar., Chate, a 
she-cat or doe-cat.. 1667 Perys Diary 29 Nov., Our 
young gibb-cat did leap down our stairs .:at two leaps. 
1749 Cores Lng. Lat. Dict., A gib-cat, /elis mas. 17s 
vip § Adv. of a Cat iv, Tom the Cat is born of poor but 
honest parents, 1785:Grose Dict. Vulgar T. Gib cat, a 
northern name for a he cat, there commonly called Gilbert. 
179t Huppesrorp Sadmagundé (1793) 141 Cats... of titles 
obsolete or yet in use, Tom, ‘Tybert, Roger, Rutterkin, or 
Puss. 1795 Wotcotr(P. Pindar), Peter's Peusion, Clapping 
their dead ram-cats in holy ground. 3839[sce 13 c.] Tom-cat. 

ce. Wild Cat, f¢lis Catts, the only represen- 
tative of the feline genus found native in Great 
Britain; it is larger and stronger than the domestic 
cat, and is by some considered a distinct species. 
¢xqo0 in Cod, Dipl. IV. 236 For hare, and foxe, and wild 

- cattesi“x977 Nortusnooke Deesig (1843) 23 "The church 
is no wylde cat; it will stande still, 1847 CarrenTER 
Zool. § 190 The Wild Cat... is now confined to Scotland, 
some of the woods in the North of England, the woody 
mountains of Wales, and some parts of Ireland. 

2. fig. As a term of contempt fora human being ; 
esp. one who scratches like a cat; a spiteful or 
backbiting woman. veers 
- 1228 Ancr. R. 102 Hweder pe cat of helle claurede cucr 
toward’hire, r601 Suaxs. “l/s Well ww. iii. 295 A pox upon 
him for me, he’s more and more a Cat. 1607 — Cor. tv. ii, 
34 "Iwas you incenst the rable-Cats. 1763 Mrs. Brooks 
Lady $. Mandéville (1782) 11. 72 An ald cat..who is a 
famous proficient. in scandal, | 1778 Jounson ‘in Boswell 
(1887) IIE. 246 She was a speaking cat. 1840 Marryat Loor 
Yack xii, His mother called me an old cat. . 

+b. slang, A prostitute. Obs. ; 

[xqor Pol. Pocms II, 113 Be ware of Cristis curse, and of 
cattis tailis,] 1533 Lynpesay Satyr 468 WVantonnes. Hay! 
as ane brydlit cat, I brank. 1670 B. EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Caé,a common Whore. x08 Morreux Rabelais (1737) V+ 
217 Wrigglers, Misses, Cats, Rigs. eae 

3. Zool, Extended (usually in Z/.) to the members 

of the genus Fe/is, including the lion, tiger, panther, 
leopard, etc.; the feline animals or cat-Aénd, cat 
trite. Tt enters into the name of some of these, 
as the Zéger-cat of South America. : 
3607 Torset, Fourf. Beasts 383 Panthers, Pardals, 
Linxes, or Tygers, had been all of the kinde of Cats,  x796 
SrepmMan Surinam II, xviii. sx The tyger-cat is a very 
lively animal, with its eyes emitting flashes like lightning, 
1834 McMurtrie Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd, 68 Of all the 
Carnaria the Cats are the most completely and powerfully 
armed. 3839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 430/2 Leopards, the name 
by which the greater spotted cats ure known. eo 

4, With qualifications (or contextually) applied 
to some animals of similar appearance, as czvet-cat, 
musk-cat, pole-cat, etc.; and in further extension 
to other animals, as flying-cat (Can), an.owl 
(cf. Fr. chat-huant); sea-cat, the Wolf-fish. 

1583 Even Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 25 In, this region are 
founde many muske cattes. 3600 Suaxs, 4. +L. mi. tl, 79 


CAT.,. 


Ciuet is ©. the vérie vncléanly fluxe ofacat, 160% — Lear 
ut.iv, rog Thou ow’st..the Cat, no perfume. 1699 B. E. 
Dict. Cant, Crew s.v. Fitter, An Owl is a FI ang Ca. 1859 
Yarrent Brit. Hishes (ed. 3) IL. 384 The wolf-fish, sea-wolf, 
sea-cat, Scotland. did, 383 The savage Sea-cat is speedily. 
rendered incapable of doing further harm.. 1870 Zvczy, 
Boy's Anz, (Rtldg.) 628 The polecat had pounced upon the 
bait .. Between the two [dogs] the cat was killed. ? 

* b. Short for Caweisy 2 b.- : . 

2996 Steoman Surinam UU. xviii. 60 The spotted-cat. .this 
fish ts formed not unlike a pike. 3848-60. Bartierr Dict. 

‘Amer. s.v. Catfish. .is also called by the name of Horned- 
pout, Bull-head, Mud-pout, Minister, or simply Cat. 
5, Short-for Car-skiy, cat’s fur. Ods. 

2686 Sheth. Kalendar xxvii, Cats, Conies, Lambs, and 
diverse other thicke furres that be, good and wholesome. 
1677 Hoases Hower 148 And from him then they took his 
cap of cat. 

II. Transferred senses, ; : 

6, A movable pent-house used in early times by 
besiegers to protect themselves in approaching 
fortifications, also called cat-house: cf. BELFRY, 
Sow. In OF. chat-chastel (Cotgr.), med.L. cattts. 

(Caxton has darécd cat: otherwise little evidence ap- 

ars of its use in Eng,, except by modern historians trans- 
hating Lat. cattus or Fr. chat.) ‘ 

1489 [see Barsep-cat]. x605 [see caz-house in 18). 1833 
Soutney Navel Hist, Eng, 1. 85 Machines which, under 
the names of ‘Cats’ and ‘Sows’, were used in sieges. 1860 
Reave Cloister § A. xiii. (D,) A stron pent-house, which 
they calleda cat. 2885 C. W, Oman Avi of IVar 58 If the 
moat could be filled, and the cat brought close to the foot of 
the fortifications. ‘ : i" 

b. A lofty work used in fortifications and 
sieges; a Cavaninr. Ods. 

1628 Witner Brit, Rememd, w. 1304 A warlike Fort; A 
new rais’d Mount, or some fire-spitting Cat. 1647-8 Cor- 
verELtL Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 524 Cavalier, 2 Mount 

-yaised on purpose to plant cannon on, Some call it a Cat. 
1652 Suirtey Honoria § Mam. 1, ii, Of turnpikes, flankers, 
, eats, and counter-scarps.  - 


7, Natt. Applied to different parts of the con- 
trivance by which an anchor is raised out of the 
water to the deck of the ship, or suspended outside 
clear-of the bow; chiefly=Car-arap, but also 


used for the cat-grrchase and the cat-fall (see 18). 

1626 Carr. Sirti Accid. Yng. Seamen 12 The forecastle 
asthe Cat, Catshead and Cates holes. 1627 — Seantan's 
Gras. ii, 11 The Cat is also a short peece of timber aloft 
right ouer the Hawse, 1670 Daypen Tenipest 1. i, Haul 
Catt, haul Catt. 19769 Farconer Dict, Marine (1789), Cat, 
is..a. saro0g tackle) or complication of pullies, to hook and 
draw the anchor..up to the cat-head, 1823 H. GascoIGNe 
Nav, Fame so ‘The Cat is hook'd ‘Haultaught!’ their 
weight they ply By Sticking-out more Cable v supply. 
1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 56 The cat, for lifting 
the whole weight of the anchor, is rove through the foremost 
sheave of the cat-head, through the inner sheave of the cat- 
block, 1864.8, Fercuson Forging Anchor vi, Ashapely one 
he is, and eh as e’er from cat was cast. 2867 SayTH 
Sailor's. Wad.-bk, 173 When the cat is hooked and ‘cable 
enough ’'veered and stoppered, the anchor hangs below the 
cat-head. 1880 Bay's Ow: Bk. 315 Caz, a projecting piece 
of wood or iron to which sheets or halyards are made fast, 
. 8. Short for Cat-0’-NINE-EAILS. 

1788 Facconsripce A/*. Slave Tr. 40 A cat (an instrument 
of correction, which consists of a handle or stem, made of a 
rope'three inches and a half in. circumference, and about 
eighteen inches in length, at one end of which are fastened 
nine branches, or tails, composed of log line, with three or 
more knots upon each branch). 1989 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) 
Subj. for Paint, Wks, 1812 Il. 149 This Cat's a cousin: 
german to the Knout. 1824 Order’ in Council in Ann. 
eg. (1824) 64*/2 Any whip, cat, stick, or other such like 
instrument. 6 A-FonnLanQque Life § Labour's ii. (x874) 
ibe The Duke's professional prejudice makes him cling to 
the cat. - 
_ 9.’ double tripod ‘with. six legs, formed by 
thrée bars joined.in the niiddle and so placed that 
it always rests on three legs, as a cat is said always 
to land on its feet. . 

1806 daz. Reg. 960 A new toast-stand, or an improvement 
on the articles called cats or dogs, upor which things are 
placed before the fire. 2826 Scorr in S, Gibson Remzin, 
(1871) 17 A mahogany thing, which is called a cat, with o 
number of legs, so that turning which way it will it stands 
upright. 1847 Mrs, Snerwoop in Zz/e vi. 88 There was 
an ebony cat standing before the fire, supporting a huge 
plate of toast and butter. 1884 PalZ Atal? G. 34. July o/s 
‘There are also at least a couple. of ‘cats’, stands for open 
fireplaces; . FS 

10. A term used in various games. -- : 

. 4% A small piece of wood tapering at each end, 
used in the game of tip-cat, etc. ; it-is hit at. one 
end by the cat-stick, and made to spring from the 
ground, and then driven away by a'side stroke. 
1598 Fronto, Liffo, a trap or cat, such as children play at, 
@ 1627 Mipo.eton Wom, deware. Won, 1, ii, Prithee, Jay up 
my cat and cdtestick safe. ax6g2 Brome Wew Acad, iv. b 
Wks. 1873 IL, 66 All my storehouse of tops, gigs, balls, cat 
and catsticks, 180z Strutt Sforts and Past. ror (N.)‘The 
cat is about six inches in length, and an inch,and a half or 
two inches in diametér, and diminished ‘from the middle to 
both ends, in the manner,of a'double cone. - : . 
b, The game-itself; tip:cat: 
1626 in Windsor § Eton Get, (1886) 6 Mar. 4/3 Playing at 
Catt in the Parke medow.  16g3 J. Tavror (Water P.) 
Journ, Wales (1859)'26 The lawful and laudable games of 
trapp, Catt, stool-ball, racket, etc.” 80x Srauit Sorts. § 
Past. 1. iii. 101. . 1885 J. Brown Bunyan 6¢ He was one 
Sunday in the midst of a game of cat. ° BOE 
to. The cat-stick, Ods--- -  -~ - 4 


. the cat jumped. 


167 


| 2636 Divine Trag. lately Acted 23 Sundry youths playing 


at Catt on the Lords day, two of them fell out, and the one 
hitting the other under the eare with his catt, he therwith 
fell downe for dead. 


. d, The-stick in the game of Cat-in-the-hole. 
(Jamieson.) 


“agex Ketry Se. Prov. (Jam.) Tine Cat, tine Game, 
, | 372 ri 70. 328 a , 


an allusion to a pl Cat i the Hole, and the Eng- 
lish Kit-Cat. Spoken when men at law have lost their 
principal evidence. 

e. In names of games: + Cat and trap, Cat ? 
the hole (Sc.). Also Cat-ann-Doe 3. 

1598 Frorio, Gatta orba, a kinde of Christmas game called 
blindé is the cat. 1611 CotGr., Martinet. the game called 
Cat and Trap. 1837-40 Harinurron Clocks, (1862)442 What 
do you say to a game at. .odd and even, wild cat and ‘coon, 
or somethin’ or another? 1825-79 Jamieson Dict., Cat iz 
the Hote, 2 game played by boys. f 

Ti, «A mess of coarse meal, clay, etc., placed in 
dove-cotes, to allure strangers’ (Halliwell). More 
fully sa/t-cat. 

1669 Wortincr Syst. Agric. ix. $2 (1682) 177 A Salt-Cat 
+. which makes the Pigeons much affect the place: and 
such that casually come there, usually remain where they 
find such good entertainment. 

III. Phrases. 

12. To turn the cat in the pan: + a. to reverse 
the order of things so dexterously as to make 
them appear the very opposite of what they really 


are; to turn a thing right about. Oés. 

[Origin unknown : the suggestion that cat was originally 
Carte does not agree with the history of that word.} 

1532 Use Dice Play (2850) 18 These vile cheaters turned 
the cat in the pan, giving to divers vile, patching thefts, an 
honest & Bepaly title, calling it by the name of a law. 
€ 1836-40 Piler. T. 692 in Thynne Animady., Ther was a 
prouerbe I knew wan, callyd ‘turnyng the eate in the pane’. 
1543 Becon /uvect. agst, Swearing Wks. (1843) 353 God 
saith, ‘Cry, cease not’, but they turn cat in the pan, and 
say, ‘Cease, crynot’. 1572 Hutozr (L.) A subtile turning 
the catte in the panne, or wresting of a false thing to some 

urpose, 576 Newton tr. Lemuutie’s Complex. (1633) 208 

'urning the Cat in the Pan, full of Leiger-du-maine. 1619 
H. Hurton Follic's Anat. 31 1'1, with the proverbe, Turne 
the cat i’ th’ band. 


b. To change one’s position, change sides, from 
matives of interest, etc. 
x6z2 T., Stoucuton Chi. Sacrif. vii. 91 How do they 
shrinke? yea, how fouly do they ., turne cat in pan, and 
become themselves persecuters of other? 1675 Crowne 


City Polit, u.i, Come, Sirrah, you are a Villain, have 
turn’d Cat-in- 


, and area Tory. a1720 Sone, Vicar of 
Bray, \ turned the cat in pan once more, And so became 2 
Whig, sir. 18:6 Scorr O/d Mori, xxxv, ‘O, this precious 
Basil will turn cat in pan with any man’, 

18. a. 4 cat may look at a king: there are cer- 
tain things which an inferior may do in presence 
of a superior, b. Cave killed the cat: care 
will kill any one even though he had, like the 
proverbial cat, ze ives. ¢. Hnough to make acat 
speak: said of something very extraordinary (fre- 
quently of very good drink). a. Zo jerk, shoot, 
whip the cat: to vomit, especially from too much 
drink. e. Zo see (watch) which way the cat 


Tae i. e. what direction events are taking. f 


Tofight like Kilkennycats: to engage in a mutually 
destructive struggle. Zo dell the cat, To hang the 
bell about the cat's neck: see Beth v. and sb. To 
let the cat out of the bag: to disclose a guarded 
secret: seeBac. 70 gvin like a Cheshire cat (sec 
N. & Q, 1852 V. 402). @. Cat and monkey trick 
(cf. Caa’s-PAW). 

&. x562 J, Hevwoop Prov. § Zpigr. (1867) 57 A cat maie 
looke on a king, ye know. x590 Greene WVever too late 
(x600) 94 A Cat may looke at a King, and a swaines eye 
hath as high a reach as a Lords looke. 1730-6 Battey s.v., 
A Cat may look at a King. This is a saucy Proverb, 
generally made use of by pragmatical Persons. 


b, 3562 J. Hevwoon Prov. § Zpigr. (2867) 162 A woman 


hath nyne tyues like a cat. 1592 Suaks. Kom, & Ful. w. 
i, 8r Good King of Cats, nothing but one of your nine 
liues. 1599 — Afnch Ado v.i, 133 Though care kil’d a cat, 


thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill care. 1682 N. O. 
Botleanu’s Lutrin iw. 5H Exiling fretting Care, that kills a 
Cat! x684 Bunyan Pile. 11. (2862) 33x He had, as the 
say, as many LivesasaCat, 1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. Bsa 4 
That Arab cat-o’-nine-lives, Osman Digna, 

‘G. . {2600 SHaus. Tenzp, u. ii. 86 Here is that which will 
giue language to you cat.) 1719 D'Urrey Pills III. 272 
Old Liquor able to make a Cat speak. 1839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xii, It's enough to make a Tom cat speak 
French grammar, only to see how she tosses‘her head. 

d. 1609 Aran Afaids of More-ci. (1880} 70 Le baste their 
bellies. and their lippes till we haue ierk’t the cat with our 
three whippes. ' 1630 J. Tayior (Water P.) Brood Cormor. 
Wks. 11. 5/2 You may not say hee's drunke.. For though he 
be as drunke as any rat' He but catcht a fox, or whist 
the Cat, 1830 Marryar Ktug’s Own xxxii, I’m cursedly 
inclined to-soot the cat, +” : : : : 

@, 1827 ScoTr in Croker Pap. (1884) I. xi. 319 Had I time, 
I believe I would come to London merely to see how the cat 
jumped. 1863 Kinastey Vater Bab. 289 He.. understood 
so well which side his bread was buttered, and which way 
1885 Pall Mali G. 19 Mar. 1/2 The Op- 
position is as much’ devoted to the cult of the jumping cat 
as are the Liberals. . : 27 . 


£. 1770-2819 Wo corr (P. ‘Pindar) or (D2 Lol. like a 


. Cheshire cat our court will grin. x85§ Tuackeray WVezu- 


cones xxiv. (D.), Mr. Newcomie- says. .* : 


N woman grins 
like a Cheshire-cat’s + ~ sn keh) oe 


_ Central Criminal Court 10 Aug. 1876}, 


OAT, 


-&. 1886 OtasteD Slave States 494 So'successfully was 
this cat-and-monkey trick performed. 

14. To draw through the water with a cat, also 
to whip the cat: to practise a practical joke, thus 
described by Grose: 


‘A trick often practised on ignorant country fellows, b 
laying a wager with them that they may be pulled throug! 
a pond bya cat; the bet being made, a rope is fastened 


‘ round the waist of the person to be catted, and the end 


thrown across the pond, to which the cat is also fastened by 
a k-thread, and three or four sturdy fellows are ap- 
pointed to lead and whip the cat; these on a signal given, 
seize the end of the cord, and pretending to whip the cat, 
haul the astonished booby through the water,’ 

1614 B. Jonson Sarthol, Fair 1 iv. (NJ, Vil be drawn 
with a good gib cat through the great pond at home. 1682 
in Lond, Gas, No. 1725/3 We hope, sir, that this Nation 
will be too Wise, to be drawn twice through the same Water 

y the very same Cat. 1690 B. E. Dict. Canting Crew, 
Catting, drawing a Fellow through a Pond with a Cat. 
7785 Rose Dict. Vulgar T. s.v. Catewhifpping. 1847 

ALLIWELL S,V. TVAip-the-Cat. 1876 Tins 13 Aug., 
Drawing a cat through the Lea [Trial for manslaughter at 
1888 ZV. §- QO. Ser, 


vir. V. 310. 
18. th many other proverbs and phrases. 


¢1450 Henryson AZor, Fad. 65 It is ane olde Dog .. that 
thou begyles, Thou weines to draw the stra before the Cat. 
¢1530 Lp. Berners 47th, Lyt. Bryt, (814) 66 Wysdome is 
greate if the cat neuer touched mylke. @ 1535 More IVs. 
241 (R.) It was alway that y* cat winked whan her eye was 
oute, 1539 Taverner £rasm. Prov. 47 ‘The catte wyll 
fyshe eate, but she wyl not her feete wette, 1g62 J. Hey- 
woop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 10 When all candels be out, all 
cats be grey. 1577 HoLinsuep Chvou. 11. 731 ‘The Eng- 
lishmen in those daies were cats not to be caught without 
mittens, r600 Snaks. 4. V7, Z. un ii, 109 If the Cat will 
after kinde, so be sure will Rosalinde. © r6gr Cunrerrer 
Astrol. Fudgem., Dis, (1658) 114 The disease will stay in 
one state as long as a Cat is tyed to a Pudding. 1665 
Perys Diary 14 Aug., The king shall not be able to whip a 
cat but I mean to be at the tayle of it. 1708 Morrevx 
Radelais y. vii, As analogous ag Chalk and Cheese, or a 
Cat and a Cartwheel! 19771 Smotverr Humph, Ch LL 
8 June, At London, Iam pent up in frowzy lodgings, where 
there is not room enough to swing acat. 1887 Pall A/all 
G. 17 Oct. 2/2 They play a cat-and-mouse game with him 
for some time. 

IV. Attrib. and Comb. 

16. attrib. Of or pertaining to cats; cat- like. 
(Often ae phenets as in next.) 

1500-20 Dunpar Of Ane Blak-moir 8 Quhon hir schort 
catt noiss vp skippis. 1720 Svo7w's Surv, (ed. Strype 1754) 
I, 1. xvi. 84/1 One lion, one lioness, one leopard, and two 
cat Lions in the said Tower. 1974 Goupss. Vad. /Zist. 
(1776) 111, 249 Animals of the cat kind. 7839-47 Toop Cyed. 
Anat. § ble a II. 302/1 In the... cat-tribe, there is a car 


cum, though it is simple and short. 1865 Dickens J/ui. 
fr. 1. viii, weg little plantation or cat-preserve. 1881 
Mivarr C 366 We cannot of course, without becoming 


cats, perfectly understand the cat-mind. 

17. General comb.: a, attributive, as cat-dolt, 
-land, -scratch, -show, -speech ; ). objective, as cat- 
caicher, -~hauling, -killer ; ce. parasynthetic, as cat- 
eyed, -faced, -footed ; also cat-wise adv. 

1592 G. Harvey Plerce's Super. 8 Instead of thunderboltes 
shooteth nothing but dogboltes or *catboltes. 1799 Sourney 
Nondescr. v, Rare music! I would rather hear *eat-court. 
ship Under my bed-room window in the night, x613 Rowe 
Lanns Jour Knaves (1843) 42 Night-Raven, and such *Cat- 
eyed Fowle. argoo Daypen Lucretius ww. (R.) If cat-ey'd, 
then a Pallas is their love, 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand ATaster 
vinl, 212 Some *cat-fac’d General. xs98 E. Gitrin Shial. 
(1878) 52 *Cat-footed for slie pace, and without sound, 1847 
TENNYSON P7iztc. 1. 103, I stole. .Cat-footed thro’ the town, 
1844-7 Chambers’ Mise. Useful Tracts cxlix. 17, 1 saw a 
slave punished by *cat-hauling. The cat was placed on the 
bare shoulders, and forcibly dragged by the tail down the 
back. .of the prostrate slave. 1880 Atlantic Monthly June 
737 It is merely a *eat-scratch. 1883 E. M. Bacon Dict. 

‘oston, ATass, 304 *Cat-shows, dog-shows. 1789 \WotcoTr 
(P. Pindar) S77, hon Paint, Wks. 1812 II. 187 Asif with know- 
ledge of *Cat-speech endued. a 1845 Hoop Jy ish School 
xvi. (1871) r9r Glimbeth, *catwise, on some London roof, 

8. Special comb.: cat-and-clay (Sc), straw 
and clay worked together into preity large rolls 
and laid between the wooden posts in constructing 
mud-walls; cat-back, Nant. (see cat-ropfe); cat. 
beam (/Vaut.), the beak-head beam, the broadest 
beam in a ship (see BEAK-HEAD 3 and CAT-HEAD 1); 
cat-blash (da/.)=Cat-LaP ; cat-block (Vatt.), 
a two- or three-fold block forming part of the 
cat-tackle; cat-brain (déa/.), a soil consisting 
of rough clay mixed with stones; cat~Dbrier, 
an American name for Swilax (Treas. Bot.); ont- 
chop, a plant, Mesembryanthemum felinum ; cat- 
collops (d7ai.), cat's-meat; cat-dirt, a kind of 
clay; cat-face (U.S.), a mark in lumber-wood 
(see quot.) ; cat-fall (/Vazl.), in the. cat-tackle, 
the’ rope between the cat-block and the sheaves in 
the cat-head ; cat-, cat’s-gold (Ger. hatzengold, 
Sw. Ladiguld), a yellowish variety of mica (ef, Car- 
SILVER); ‘}cat-harrow (S5c:), a-nursery game, 
played. by palling crossing loops-of thread, cat~ 
saw; cat-haw (déal.), the fruit of the hawthorn; 
cat-hook (Mazt.), the hook-on the cat-block by 
which it is connected withthe anchor when :the 
latter is to’ be catted; oat-house (see 6 above); 
cat-ice, cat*s ice, thin ice of a milky ‘white ap- 
pearance in shallow places, from. under which. the 


CAT. 


water has receded; cat-in-clover, Bird’s-foot Tre- 
foil, Lotts corniculatus; cat-keys, cat's keys, 
eats and keys (da/.), the fruit of the ash-tree, 
culver-keys ; cat-ladder, a kind of ladder used on. 
the sloping roofs of houses ; + cnt-leap (see quot.) ; 
also the distance a cat leaps; cat-mallison (see 
quots.); cat-nap, a short nap while sitting; cat- 
owl, a North American species of owl; ‘}cat- 
pipe, a cat-call (see CAT-cALb 1) ; cat-purchase 
(Naut.) = cat-tackle; eat-rope (Naut.), + (2) = 
catefall; (b.) a line for hauling the cat-hook 
about ; also cat-back-rope’ (Smyth Satlor's Word- 
4h.); ent-salt, ‘a beautifully granulated kind of 
common salt .. formed ont of the bittern or leach 
brine’ (Chambers Cyc/. Sugp.); cnt-sew = cat- 
harrow; ont-scaup, -scalp (d7a/.), an ironstone 
nodule (see CAT-HEAD 2); cat-sleep = cat-nap ; 
‘toat-sloe, the Wild Sloe; cat-squirrel, (a.) the 
common squirrel (daZ.); (¢,) the grey American 
squirrel; cat-steps, ‘ the projections of the stones 
in the slanting part of a gable’ (Jamieson), crow- 
steps; cat-stopper (Vaws.), the cat-head stopper 
(see CAT-HEAD 1); ‘f cat-succory, the Wild Suc- 
cory ; cat-tackle (/Vaut.), the tackle to raise the 
anchor to the cat-head (see Car-HEAD 1); cat- 
thyme, a species of Zenerinm, which causes 
sneezing ; cat-trail (dia/.), the Great Valerian, or 
its root, used to attract cats; ent-tree, -wood, 
the Spindle-tree; cat-whin (dia/.), a name of va- 
rious plants as Dog-rose, Burnet-rose, etc. ; ‘t cat- 
wort = CaTmint; ‘t cat-wralling: see CaTEer- 
wautinge. Also Cat-anp-Doc, Cat-oatt, etc. 
19786 Mrs. Catozerwoop 977, (1884) 18 [The cottage] was 
built of timber stoops, and what we call *cat and clay walls, 
1833 Fraser’s Mag, VIII. 410 The cat-and-clay hovels .. 
had given place to neat..cottages. 1882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed, 6) 9 *Cat-backs..are led through leading blocks. 
¢ 1850 Rudin, Navig, (Weale) 95 *Cat-Beam, or Beak-Head 
Beam. 1877 E, Peacock NI. Linc, Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
s.y., You ca this tea maybe, I call it sore *cat-blash. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marize (1789) F iij, The *Cat-block is em- 
loyed to draw the anchor up to the cat-head, 2840 R. 
ANA Bef. Mast xxiii.68 The cat-block being as much as a 
man could life. 1679 Pror Staffordsh. (1686) 345 The *Cat- 
brain, i.¢. a sort of barren clay and stone mixt. 1879 Miss 
acKson Shropsh, Word-bk., Cat-brain, a rough clayey 
kind of soil full of stone. 1875 Emerson Lett. § Soc. 
Aims iv, 117 A_clump of alders, with *cat-briers, 38: 
Whitby Gloss., *Catcollop, cat's meat, more icularly 
the inmeats of animals. 17497 Hooson Sfiner’s Dict. 
E ij, *Catdirt-Clay (is] a kind of Clay that is short in 
cutting, and mixed with joyats that are whiter than the 
Clay itself, 1794 Sutuvan View Nat. IL. 153 Cat-dirt, 
channel, &c. found in Derbyshire, are all lava. 1879 Lim. 
berman's Gaz, 3 Dec,, Logs that have *cat faces or burnt 
places .. the cat face or knots. 3769 Fatconer Dict.. 
Marine (1789) Liv, A rope called the *cat-fall..communi- 
cates with the cat block. 1849 R, Dana Bef. Alast xxviii. 
97 All hands tallied on to the catefall, 1882 Nares Sca- 
qanship (ed. 6) 175 The catefall ..is rove through a sheave 
in the cathead. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst, Geog. I. 42 *Cats- 
gold, which is semi-transparent. 1776 Seirerti Gellert's 
Metal, Chynt. 10 Cat-gold ..So the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour of gold. xg29 Lyn- 
pesay Complaynt 308 Thay gan to draw at the *cat harrow, 
xg2t Kewty Sc. Prov. 329 (Jam.) They draw the Cat Har. 
row ; that is, they thwart one another. 1605 CaMDEN Rene, 
(1657) 206 ‘This *cat-house answerable to the cattus mens 
tioned by Vegetius, was used in the siege of Bedford castle 
in the time of King Henry the third, 1840 L. Rirente 
Windsor Cast. 215 The gattus or cat house, the belfry 
and sow... were covered machines, used to protect soldiers 
in their attacks upon the gates or walls. 1884 Darly News 
x10 Nov, 8/7 The worst that would happen to him would be 
to break through the *cat ice in shallows, 1695 Westwacor 
Script. Herb. 189 The Sycomore with us. .leaves an imper- 
fect Fruit, called Pods, or *Cat-keys, 2883 Standard 23 
Feb. 3/6 A *cat ladder, twelve feet in length [was] placed 
on the roof. x6xx Cotar, s.v. Chal, Sant du chat, the 
*cat-leape ; a certaine tricke done by Tumblers, and vaulters 
upon a table set aslope against a wall, 2583 Will of Isab, 
Walker, Kendal (Somerset Ho.) One doughe trough with 
one thinge to putt chease in, alijs *Cattmaddeson. 178 J. 
Hutton Jour fo Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.) Catmallisons, the 
cupboards round the chimneys in the north, where they pres 
serve their dried beef and provisions, 1856 Kane Avcé, 
Expl, U1. iv. 54 Catching *cat-naps as I could in the day .. 
but carefully ing every hour. 1885 N.Y. Weekly Sun 
13 May 2/7 ips were caught in the chairs as the players. 
sat. x84 Tuoreau )Vahden xv. (1886) 271 An unmistakable 
*cat-owl.. with the most harsh and tremendous voice .. 
responded, x694 R. L’Estrance Fables clxxvi. (1714) 190 
Put them [#.¢. Songstcrs} out of their Road once, and they 
are Meer *Cat-Pipes and Dunces. 1627 Cart. Saurtt Sea- 
man's Gram. vi. 28 The *Cat rope is to hale vp the 
1630 J. Tavror (Water P.) Nazy of Landsh. Wks. 1. 81/1. 
3723 Brown in Phil Trans. TORK I. 354 The Liquor; .will 
crystalize to the Sticks, something like Sugar-candy, but in 
much larger Shoots; and this they call rea Salt, or Salt. 
Cats, 1875 Ure Dict, Arts II. 748 Lymington cat-sale, 
1728 Woopwanp Jrosstls (J.) The nodules ,. found in the 
rocks near Whitchaven in Cumberland, where, they call 
them *catscaups.' 1837 Miss Srnawick Live § det L. (1876) 
63 Roused from her *ent-sleep by the unwonted noise. 1578 
Lyre Dodoens vi, xlvii, 722, The fruite .. growing upon the 
blacke thorne,:is called *Catte Slose, and Snagges, 1587 
M. Grove Pelops & Hipp, (2878) 124 Change «» Kor grapes 
most pe his cat sloes sower frute, 1882 Sc. Gossip July 
161 The following is a list of names now or lately in use in 
the: vicinity .’of. Whitby .. **Catswerril’ squirrel. 3833 
Fraser's Mog. VILL, 399. He sought refuge on the top of 
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his’ master's house, and, sidling up the *cat-steps, disap- | 


peared with his prize. x7x§ Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 231 Blew *Cat-Succory. 1840 R. Dana Bef, Mast 
xv. 40 The *cat-tackle-fall was strung along, az4go Alphita 
(Anecd, Oxon.)27 Calamentune magis, *eatwort. Jbid. 125 
Nepia, catwort. — . 

19.-Comb. with cad’s :. a. cat’s-carriage (S¢.), 


the game of king'’s-cushion; + oat's - pellet,. 


+ cat’s-play, ? tip-cat or some other game with a. 


cat (see 10 above) ; cat’s-purr, a thrill felt over 
the region of the heart‘in certain heart-diseases ; 
cat’s-tooth (see quot.). Also Car’s - ORADLE, 
-EYE, -HAIR, -MEAT, -PAW, etc. “ ‘ 

1609 Manchester Crt. Leet Ree, (1886) 1, 248 A game or 
games vsed in the towne of Manchest’ called giddye guddye 
or *catts pallett. 1648 Brit. Bellinan in Karl, Me . VIL, 
625 (D.) Who beats the boys from cat’s-pellet and stool-ball ? 
1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev, ar) 179 They had been 
either at *Cats-play, or Cuffs, 2 Woutere in Phil. Trans, 
LXVI. 620 *Cat’s tooth, white lead ore, from Ircland. 

b, esg. in plant-names: cat’s-claw, (a.) Common 
Kidney-Vetch, Anthyllis vulneraria ; (b.) = Cat- 
in-clover (18); cat’s-ear, (a.) the book-name of the 
genus Ayfocheris ; (b.) Mountain Everlasting, 42 
tennuaria dioica; +cat’s-grass; cat’s-milk, a 
species of spurge, Sun-spurge, Lephorbia helio- 
scopia; + cat’s-spear, Reed-mace, Zypha latifolia. 
Also Cat’s-EYE, -FOOT, -TAIL, etc. 

1786 P. Browne Yamtaica *Cat's claws, This little 
plant is frequent about Old Harbour. 1848 C, A. Jouns 
Week Lizard 310 Hippochzris maculata, Spotted *Cat's- 
ear. 61450 Adphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Ceatinodinm, swyne- 

rece uel *cattesgres. x186x Miss Pratt Flower, PLY. 5 

un Spurge ,. Country people call it.. *Cat’s milk... it is 
2 troublesome weed. 

+ Cat, sb.2 Also catt, Ods. exc. in Comb, [Origin- 
ally, the same word as prec. ; Du Cange has catia 
‘navis species’, alsogatus of date c 1175; OF. chaz, 
chat, catz (see Jal, and Godef.); but the relation 
between these and the Eng. word, and the reason 
of the name, do not apes] 

A name given to a vessel formerly used in the 
coal and timber trade on the north-east coast of 
England ; see Falconer’s description (quot. 1769), 
. 1699 in Dict. Nat. Biogr. VIII. porte I was made a lieu- 
tenant by the lords of the admira y for boarding a cat 
that was laden with masts. 1747 (Dec. 4) J. Ganier to 
Secretary Adnt'lty (MS.) Drove n new catt of near goo tons 
on the gh Sand. xgg9 Apu. Saunvers in Naval 
Chron. XIII. ce Two Cats, armed and loaded with pro- 
visions. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (x78) Cat, a ship 
employed im the Coal tale. Jarned from the Norwegian 
model. It is distinguished by a narrow stern projecting 
quetes, a deep waist, and by having no . figure head). 

[hese vessels are ly built remarkably strong, and 
carry from four to six b tons, Chaéte, a small two- 
masted vessel, formed like a cat or Norwegian pink. 1794 
Rigging § Seamanship 1, 236 Cat, a vessel, used by the 
Northern Nations of urope, with three masts and 2 bow- 
sprit, rigged similar to an English ship; having, however, 
pole-masts and no Gy Gin pean ex82g J. Ducpate New 
Brit, Trav. iv, 303 Certain vessels, called Ipswich Cats of 
large tonnage .. formerly employed in the coal-trade here. 

(The name is unknown to the oldest of the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House, Newenstle (aged 82), and to the oldest 
North Sea pilots there. One of the latter, however, remem- 
bers to have heard as a boy the joke ‘Do know when 
the mouse caught the cat?” (the A/ouse being 2 sand-bank 
in the Thames); and several remember the expression ca?- 
built in the carly part of the century. The last ‘cat-built! 
ship is said to have been lost more than 30 years ago.) 

Hence (perh.) cat-boat, a kind of sailing-boat 
having the mast placed very forward and rigged 
with one sail; cat-rig, a rig of one fore-and-aft 
mainsail, used for pleasure-boats in smooth water ; 
80 cat-rigged adj. ; cat-built (see above). 

2867 F. Luptow Litile Bro, 96 The cat-rig boat, .carries 


, a main-sail only and is a favourite on the Shrewsbury river, 


1883 Harper's Afag. Aug. 444/2_ Victories of which cat- 
boats might be ashamed, (1885 Sat. Rev. 3 Jan. 11/1 Open 
boats of one jib and mainsail and catvaricties. 1887 Daily 
Tel. 10 Sept. 2/g A couple of trim-looking catboats .. 
were dropped astern at a great rate .. The catboatman is 
ambitious, 
Cat (ket), v [f, Car sh.1] 

- 1. Naut. (érans.) To raise (the anchor) from the 
surface of the water to the cat-head. : 

. 4769 Fauconer Dict, Marine (1789) To cat the Anchor, is 
to hook a tackle called the cat to it's ring, and thereby pull 


it up close to the cat-head. 1833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle ii. - 
Nares Sea- . 


(1859) 80 Lend a hand to cat the anchor. 1882 
manship (cd, 6) 203 ‘Phe cable. will. .clear itself in catting. 

b.- 0 cat and fish: to raise the anchor to the 
cat-head and secure it to the ship’s side. 


- 1808 Regul. Service at Sea v. iv. § 25 Never.,to give her 


head-way untill the anchors are cattcd and fished. 188 W.C, 
Russete Satlor's Sweeth, 1. iii. 59 Everything was now snug 
forward, the anchor catted and fished, and the decks clear. 
“2, To ‘draw through a water with a cat’; see 
Cat 14. * Se 
8. To flog with the cat-o-nine-tails. - 
* 1865 Spectator 18 Nov, 1273/1 Thirty of them were lashed 
to 2 gun, and catted with fifty lashes . : 
‘4. dial, and collog, To vomit, “See Zp shoot the 
cat (Cat sb, 13 d), - : 
~Hence Cartted 44/7. a.3 Carthing obi. sb. 
Gata- (kata-), cat-, cath-. [Gr. xara-, xar-, 
xa-, a preposition used in comp. with the senses &, 


CATACHRESTICAL, 


down (locally);"b. down (of diminttion,reduction, 


-consumption, waste), away, entirely, ‘up’; e 


implying disparagement or abuse (=ms-); a 
inferior, subsidiary; e. down upon, against (as 
blows fall); £ against and reflected back, hesce, 
answering to, according to, alongside of, each to 
each; g. intensive, downright, thoroughly, com- 
pletely; “h, ence, like Eng..de-, making a verb 
transitive. All these senses occur in Eng. words 
into which cafa- enters; most of these are adapted 
or formed from compounds already made in 
Greek, others follow or,extend Greek analogies.] 

Catabarllitive, a. nonce-wi, [f. Gr. xaraBar- 
Ae to cast down,] ‘Tending to throwdown. 

1815 T. Peacock Headloug Hall, 79 Amachine containing 
& peculiar cataballitive quality, : 

+ Cataba-ptist. Obs, [ad. Gr. xaroBarnar}s 
‘coined by Gregory Nazianzen as opp. to faz- 
niorys’ (Land §.) ; £. card down + Barriorjs one 
who dips, baptizer.] ; aes 

‘One that abuseth or depraveth, or is an adversary 
to the sacrament of Baptism’ (Blount G/ossogr. 
1656). A nickname of 16-17th c. for any one 
who rejected the orthodox doctrine of baptism. 

156x 1’. Norton Calvin's Inst. w. xv. (1634) 648 Cata- 
baptists, which denie that we be rightly baptised, because 
we were baptised by wicked men and idolaters in the Popish 
Kingdome, 1640 Br. Hatt £Zisc. 1. vii. 128 The receiv- 
ing of Infants to holy Baptisme is a matter of so high 
consequence, that we justly Brand our Catabaptists with 
heresie, for denying it. 2642 Fratiy Differs Dipt 23 
(R.) They [Anabaptists] are called also Catabaptists, from 
the preposition xara and Parrigw, signifying an abuser or 
prophaner of baptism. x72gtr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 1. v1. ii. 

The Anabaptists, whom he calls Catabaptists. 1864 

cm. W. Bull ii, (1865) 27 He was a Catabaptist, holding 

that the ordinance of baptism was to be administered only 
to Jews and Pagans. : 

So +Catnbaptism; + Catabaptitstical a.; 
}Catabaptistry (cf. ANABAPTISTRY], the doc- 
trine of Catabaptists. ; ae 
1574 Warratrt Def. Answ, m1. Wks, 1851 I. 368 Neither 
is this any title of ‘catabaptistry’, 1655 J. Goopwin (2i¢/e), 
Cata-Baptism ; or new Baptism waxing old, and ready to 
vanish away, 166: Gaupen Consid, 12 ‘She Viturgy. -vindi, 
cates the.. Catholick use of Infant Baptiam against the 
Anabaptistical novelty and Catabaptistical perverseness. 

|| Catabasion (-bee'zign), (Gr. xaraBdowov.] A 
place for relics under the altar of a Greek church, 

2753 in Cuamprrs Cycd, Supp, (Also;in mod. Dicts.) 

Catabatic (-bretik), a. Afed. [ad. Gr. xaraBa- 
turds affording an easy descent, f. saraBaive to go 
down.] ‘Descending or declining by degrees. 
Applied to a fever which gradually abates in 
severity till its termination’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

\Catabibazon. <Astrof, Obs. (Gr. xatapi- 
Bagév bringing down, lowering.] (See quot.) 

1696 in Puiusrs. 1721-1800 in Bawwey. 1751 Ciramners 
Cycl., Catabibazon, in Astronomy, the moon's descending 
node}; called also Dragon's Tail, 

Catacathartic: see CaTooarnaRrrio, 

+ Cataca‘tholic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cata- 
in sense of perversion.] Catholic by a perversion 
of the name. 

. 1608 Br, Kine Serm. 25 Let..Catholique, Catacatholique 
cruelty be x prouerbe. 

Catacaustic (kitiikd-stik), a. and sb, (mod, 
f. Gr. xara- back, again (as in caloptrics) + xavo~ 
tue-ds Causrio, Sol. catacaustique.| Catacaustic 
(curve) ; a Caustic curve formed by reflexion, 

2708 Kersey, Catacaustich Curve. 17at Bawey, Cala: 
causticks, causticks by Reflection. aH Cuamnens Cycé,. 
5.v, Caustic, Every curve has its twofold caustic : accord. 
ingly, caustics are divided into catacaustics and diacaustics, 
1807 mn G, Grecory Dict. Aris, . - 

Catachese, -ise, var. of CATECHESE, -IZ2, 

|| Catachvesis (ketikr#sis), Also 7 kata-, 
cate-, [a. L, catachrisis, a. Gr, nardxpyots misuse 
(of a word), f, xaraypijo0a to misuse, f. xara 
with sense of perveision + xpijo0a: to use.) 

Improper use of words ; application of a terin to 
a thing whicl’ it does not properly denote; abuse 
or perversion of a trope or metaphor. 

zg69 Putrunuas Eng. Poesie (Arb) 2 


marg., Catne 
chresis or the Figure of abuse. 1603 J. 


Dove Coufut, 


' Atheism 81 The three famous Lakes. ,which are commonly 


by the figure catachresis called seas. 2663 Fuinen Vor. 
thies mm, 185 ‘The gone Katachresis of Good for Great 
(a_good blow, good piece, etc,” x8x0 CoLmringe J riend 
(ed. 3) III.-221 The proverb is current by a misuse, or a 
catachresis at least, of both the words, fortune and fools, + 


Catachrestic (kietikre'stik, -7stik), a. [ad. 
Gr. xaraxpyortxés misused, misapplied : see prec.] 


- Of the nature of catachresis ; wrongly used, mis- 


applied, wrested from its proper meaning. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Catachrestical, Catachrestique, 
abusive, as when one word is improperly put for another. 
1728 J. Reynotps View of Death x, Go Doating, fond 
Philosophy, With all thy Catachrestic Names. 1828 Hat- 


‘Las Altd.- Ages (1872) III. 238 ‘The phrase is, so to say, 


catachrestic, not used in a proper sense, ~ -. 
Catachre‘stical, a. {f. as ‘“prec, + -an.] 
Having to do with catachresis ; also = prec, 


CATACHRESTICALLY. 


1609 Br. Bartow Ans. Nameless Cath. 156 This. .Mis-° 
begotten Catachresticall companion. 16s: Baxter Jf 
Bapt, 88 An abusive Catechresticall sence. 1693 Humerny 
Afediocria 35 Justification /yonz a Jaw, and not dy it, isa 
Catechrestical speech. 1884 C. A. Briccs B72, Study 355 
Hyperboles, analogies, and loose catachrestical expressions. 

Catachre'stically, adv. [f. prec. +, -1¥4.] 
In a catachrestic manner; by improper use of 


language or terms. 

¢1600 Tin W. iii. (1842) 67. 1603 Sin C. Hevpon Fund. 
Astrol, xviii, 375 He would catachrestically, or improperly, 
apply them to the partes of the Zodiacke. 1702 C, MATHER 
Magn. Chr. w. ii. (1852) 49 The churches (as they were 
catechrestically called). 1864 J. H, Newman Aol. 274 And 
(to speak catachrestically) they aré most likely to die in the 
Church, who are. .most prepared to leave it. 

_ Catachthonian (ketakpounian), a. [f. Gr. 
xaraxOdvios subterranean, f. xaré down, under + 
x0bvies of the ground, f. xédév ground +-1An.] 
Subterranean, 4 

1888 Ruyvs Midber? Lect. 131 Pluto... was always..a 
chthonian or catachthonian Zeus. 

So Catachthonic a. 

1884 A thenzume 8 Mar. 314/3 Inthe Takashima coal-mine 
..an underground, or, as he prefers to call it, a catach- 
thonic observatory. 7” 3 

Cataclasm (ke'tikkez’m). fad. Gr. xara- 
whacpa breakage, f. xara-cdadv to break down, 


break off.] A break or disruption. 

2829 SoutHey Sir T. More II. 201 The cataclasms of the 
moral and social world. 1834 — Doctor cxxiit. (1862) 304 
The history of the human race is but a parenthesis between 
two cataclasms of the globe which it inhabits, 1870 Bowen 
Logic ix. 30t To suppose that there was any Cataclasm, any 
violent disruption of what is the usual course of nature. 

Hence Cataclas-mic a. 

x888 H. S. Horeanp Christ or Eccles. 

-abrupt,.violent, cataclasmic. : 

Cataclysm (ke'tikliz’m). Also -clismé 
[a. BF. cataclysme (x6th ec. in Littré), ad. Gr. cara- 
edvopés deluge (also fig.), £. xa7a-nrUCev to deluge, 
f. nard down + Ad¢-ev to wash, dash as a wave.] 

A great and general flood of water, a deluge ; 
esp. the Noachian deluge, the Flood. 

In Geology resorted to by some as a hypothesis to account 
for various phenomena ; hence used vaguely for a sudden 
convulsion or alteration of physical conditions, . 

1637 Heywoop £oy. Ship 3 More soules..then perisht in 

the first Vniversall -Cataclisme. 1660 R. Coxe Power § 
Sudj, 91 Mankind sinned Malitiously, before God brought 
the general cataclysme upon them. 1833 Lyatn Princ. 
Geol, III. xor For ‘the proofs of thesa general citaclysms 
we have searched'in vain, 1878 H. M. Stanuey Dari 
Cont, 1. ii. 52 The accumulated waters. . will sweep through 
the ancient gap with the force ofa cataclysm. 1879 tr. A/aece 
kel's Evol. Man J. iv. 77 The hypothesis usually called the 
Theory of Cataclysms or Catastrophes." 


2, fig.; esp. a political or social upheaval which |—a, T; 


sweeps away the old order of a 
1633 Trué Trojans ui. 1 in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 468 Ready 
to pour down cataclysms of blood. 1633 T. Avaws £x/. 
2 Peter ii, 6 Heaven rained on them great cataclysms of 
flames. 1861 Sat, Rev. 20 July 67 That the Indian army 
surgeons will be swept away in the general cataclysm. 1882 
. H. Buunt Ref. Ch, Eng. 11. 108 In the general up- 
eaval of doctrine..during the Reformation cataclysm, 

Cataclysmal (ketikli‘zmal), ¢, [f. prec. + 
-ab: cf. abysmal] =Caracnysiio. 

1887 Pace Ado. Text-bk. Geol. xviii. (1876) 337 It is never 
cataclysmal save over the most partial and isolated tracts. 
1862 D. Witson Preh. Afan (1864) I. iii, g0, I could detect 
nothing. .indicating cataclysmal action, 

Jig, 1882 Q. Rev, July 275 We now know what it is the 
Radical party are waiting for .. It isa cataclysmal catas- 
trophe, 1885 Spectator 19 Dec, 1693[He} is too old tostand 
the shock of such a cataclysmal enlightenment, aie 

Cataclysmatist (lesetiikli-amitist). rare, 

f. Gr. nardudvopa, -paros (taken as = xaraxAvo pes 

ATAOLYSM) 4--IST.] = CATAOLYSMIST. 

*x8g¢ Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xv. § Sts It is manifest, say 
the cataclysmatists, that though the two hemispheres do 
receive annually the same amount of solar heat, etc. 

So Cataclysma'tic @. = CATACLYSMAL. 

1883 Merivate White Piles, Hackel, Fast dying out are 
man’s Inter appearances, Cataclysmaticgeologies gone, 

Cataclysmic (ketiklizmik), @ [f Caza-. 
onan + -10,- ;Cf. F. cataclysmigue.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cataclysm. 

zist Kinosuisy Veast Epil, What if the method whereon 
things have procesdad since the Creation were. .a cataclys- 
mic method ?. 1879 Le Conre £7e. Geol, 551 The old geolo- 
gists regarded these changes... as sudden and cataclysmic, 

Cataclysmist (ketdklizmist).~ [f Cara- - 
CLYSM+-I8T.] One who-adopts the hypothesis of 
cataclysms in Geology; a ‘ catastrophist’, 

1887 A thengzum 24 Sept. 410/3 In 1865 the battle of the 
‘ Uniformitarians’ and ‘Cataclysmists ’, ‘Sub-aérialists’ and 
* Marinists’, was still raging, 

Cataclystic, a. rave. [f. Gr, type *xarandv- 
orut-ds, f, xaTaxAvCew (see above).] Cataclysmic. 

1864 Reader No.-88. 298/2 The cataclystic geology. 

‘ Catacomb (ketakoum),.” [a. F. catacombe,ad. 
It. catacomba’ (= Pr. cathacamba, Sp. catactemba) 
:-late L, Catactembas, a name of which even the | 
original application is uncertain :. see below.] 2 

LA subterranean place for the burial of the ' 
dead, consisting of galleries or passages with: re- 
cesses excavated in their sides for tombs. os 


Von. IT, > 2c 


37 Something Ni 


eee 


; Way, in which this cemetery lay, 
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a. Representing the Latin catacumbas (caiecum- 
pas), or (?) ad catacumbas, used os early as the 
§th c. in connexion with the subterranean ceme- 
tery under the Basilica of St. Sebastion, on the 
Appian Way, near Rome, in or near w! the 
bodies of the apostles Peter and Paul were said 
to have been deposited: this is the only sense in 
which the word occurs in English before the 17th c. 

97: Blichl, Hort 193 Eal folc Romwara befeng pa licho- 
man on peere stowe Catacumbe py wese be hate Appia. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 119/1 Whan thou hast wasshed it 
[my body] thou shalt burye it at Cathacombes by the ap- 
postlis, Jbid, 205/2 The es .. threwe the bodyes [of 
the two apostles} in a pitte at catacumbas. P. 
Wititams Holy Table (2637) 220 The famous place called 
Catacombe (a word of mongrell composition, half Greek, 
half Latin, and signifying as much as near the Tombs), a 
kind of vaulted Church under the earth. 1756-7 tr. Xeys- 
te7*s Trav. (1760) 11. 207 From this church a pair of stairs 
leads down into the Roman catacombs. 1854 CoL. WisEMAN 
Fabiola 1. ii, The cemetery of St. Sebastian [among] other 
names t of Ad Catacumdbas: the meaning of this 
word is completely unknown. 1870 W. B. Marriotr Jes?. 
Catacombs 1 Catacombs—this name properly applies only to 
one particular cemetery beneath the church of St. Sebastian. 

b, In later times'applied (in the plural) to all 
the subterranean cemeteries lying around Rome 
(which, after having been long covered up and for- 
gotten, were fortuitously discovered in 1578). In 


the singular applied to a single crypt or gallery. 
1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 121 Ten miles, 
almost, round about Rome, under the vineyards and corn- 
fields, are hollow. caves, streets, rooms, chappells, finely 
painted, etc., which is called Rome underground, or the 
Catacombse—1683-4 Rosixson in PAid, Trans. XXIX. 479 
juarries became Catacombes. 1709 STEELE /ailer 
. 129 P 7 There has lately been found an Humane Tooth 
in a Catecomb {at Rome), 2782 Prrestiey Corrupt. Chr. 
I. w. 3? It was..after the discovery of the Catacombs. 
x8qr W. Spatpine Ltaly & It, Isl, EL 35 Sextus, bishop of 
Rome, had been slain in the catacombs, x870 W. B. Mar- 
rtott (¢ztZe), Testimony of the Catacombs, and of other 
Monuments of Christian Art. 876 E. VenaBies in Dict. 
Ch, Antiq. 313/a The catacombs became places of refuge 
in times of persecution(.. though not to the extent popularly 
credited), b/d. 3r4/x At the entrance of the Jewish Cata- 
comb on the Via Appia. 

c. Extended to similar works elsewhere, as at 
Naples, at Syracuse, in Egypt, etc. 

xyog Berxetry Care of Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. 508 
‘Those artificial caves of Rome and Naples called catacombs. 
1717 Lavy M, W. Montaque Ze#t. IL. xlvii. 39 During his 
wonderful stay in the Tyyptian catacombs. 1732 Lepiarp~| 
an It. rx. 327 Bury the 'S in the catacombs 
of Utica, 
mountains adjoining the Kiow are several catacombs. 1 
R. Vauewan Liss, & Rem, I. 5 The Necropolis, with its 
Catacombs. 286a Sranury Yew, Ch. (1877) I. xv. 290. 

» In a wider sense, sppled to any subterranean 
receptacle of dead bodies, as the catacombs of 
Paris, which are worked-out stone-quarries (see 
quot.) ; also fig. place of entombment of former 


races of animals, etc. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 359/2 The catacombs of Paris could 
not be called catacombs with any propriety until very recent 
times, when, by a decree of the French government, all the 
churchyards were emptied of their contents, and the skulls 
and bones sent to the spacious subterranean quarries, 
where they are now ina manner that is grotesquely 
horrible. “1845 Darwin Vay. Nat. iv. (1879) 80 This point 
being a perfect catacomb for monsters of extinct races. 

8, trans. A place arranged with crypts and re- 
like the catacombs, / 

884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 828/2 These are, indeed, cata- 
combs of books, with lettered avenues, 5 
b,, sfec. A compartment in a cellar with recesses 


“for storing wine. 


19795 Edin. Advert, 2 Jan. 2/: One half of the sunk flat 
or 3» Neatly laid ont and furnished with catacombs. 
8x6 Scorr O/d Mort. ix, He ran down to the cellar at the 
risk of breaking his neck, to ransack some private catacomb, 

[Nore.—The name regularly applied to the Roman cata- 
combs during the first four centuries, when they were in use, 
as well as during the succeeding four or five centuries, while 
they were still objects of attention and care, was cométzrinne, 
Catacumbas, catecumbas, appears in the 4th @), sth, and 
following centuries only in connexion with the name of the 
cemetery of St. Sebastian on the Appian Way, which is 
distinguished as Cayneterinm Catacnméas, or shortly Caza- 
cumbas, In other cases Catacumbas appears to be as 
name of the locality, of perhaps of the part of the Appian 
e earliest instances are : 

2a4o0 Inscr. in Orelli 4573 Comparaui..uiuus in cata- 
cum{bJas afd] lumenarem a ossore...  4xx for 2354] 
Mariyrology (Bucher ad Canon. Pasch. .237) Depositio 
meartyruut, Decimo tertio Kalendas Februarij, Fabiani in 
Callisti et Sebastiani-in Catacumbas. .. Tertio Kalendas 
Iulij, Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostiense, a600 (Listof 
Cemeteries) Cimeterium catecumbas ad St. Sebastianum 
Via Appia, 600 Grec. Maen. fist iv. Ind. xii. Ep. 30 
In loco qui dicitur cAtactimbas collocata sunt. 700 /in- 
Peria Cesarune(Eccard Corp. Hist, Med, Av. 1. 31) Maxen- 
tius [a.D. 31x] Termas in Palatio fecit et Circum in Cate- 
cumpas. ¢705 Bana De Sex Ait. Afund. ad ann. 4327 
Damasus, .fecit, basilicam. .aliam in catacumbas ubi jacue- 
runt corpora sancta apostoforum Petri et Pauli. “goo 
Anasrastus Had7iax t. § 343 In loco qui appellatur cata- 
cu ubi corpus beati Sebastiani martyris cam. aliis 
quiescit, arjoo De Mirabil, Ron, Cometeria Calisti 
juxta Catacumbas. 2 Pa ee 

The evidence does not settle the disputed question whether 
the uame-originally belonged to the cemetery, or (as the 
majority of investigators now appear to think) to the locality. 


1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 271 Under shel” 


-CATADUPE. 


Some of the other cemeteries were named from their 
locality,e.¢. Ostiense, Ad Septem Columbas, Ad Duas 
Lauros (names of taverns), but most from a personal name 
as Calisti, Domitille, Cyriace, Theword catacronbas was 
in later times treated as an acc. pl., with nom, sing. cata. 
cumba; but in earlier use it appears to be invariable. To 
account for this, some have surmised that the full name was 
Ad Catacumbas, others that it was itself a Greek phrase 
kara mipBas. The recorded meanings of Gr. xdupy are ‘the 
hollow ofa vessel, a drinking vessel, cup, or bowl (whence 
a possibility that xara xipBas was the name of a tavern); a 
boat, L. cymba; a knapsack, wallet’. But the question 
how a Greek phrase was likely to become the name of 
something near Rome, when it is not known what that 
thing was, is manifestly futile; still more profitless are 
conjectures that the word might contain the Greek prepo- 
sition combined with a Latin, Sabine, or Celtic word or 
root, which may be seen in works or articles treating of the 
Catacombs. There appear to be no examples of the appli- 
cation of the word to the other Roman auRtarronean cemee 
teries in ancient times, though catacamdia is apparently 
used by Joannes Diaconus (gthc.) of those of Naples: see 
Du Cange. But the actual extension of the name belongs 
tomodern times, since the discovery of’ ‘Subterranean Rome’.) 

Catacombish (keetikdnmif), a.  s0nce-wd. 
Savouring of the catacombs, 

1826 Blackw, Afag. XIX. 242 The smell. .is dull, dead,— 
almost catacombish, 


Catacorolla (ketikorgl&). Bot. [f. Cata- 
+Coroua.] ‘ An additional corolla, either inside 
or outside the natural one’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Catacoustics (ketikawstiks). [mod. f 
Cata- in sense ‘ against and back from’ + Acous- 
rics, In F. catacoustique. Cf. CATOPTRICS.] 

1. A name for the science of reflected sounds. 

1683 Phil, Trans, XIV. 473 Hearing may be divided into 
Direct, Refracted, and Refiex'’d, which are yet nameless, 
unless we call them Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Cata- 


cousticks. 1721 in BaiLey. 1782 in Cuameers Cyc/, In all 
mod, Dicts. 


2. (See quot.) 
1803 Rees Cyl. Catacoustics are écoutes or small galleries 
from distance to distance in front of the glacis of a fortified 


place. 

Catacumbal (ketikombil), a. raze. [f. late 
L. catacumba (see CATACOMB) +-AL.] Of or re- 
sembling a catacomb. 

1865 Lirrtepate Norih Side Altar 8 Two distinct types 
of churches. .(a) the Catacumbal form, (2) the Basilican. 

Catadioptric (keetadaipptrik), @  [f. 
Cata- in Catorrric+ Drorrric. Cf. F. catadi- 
optrique.| Pertaining to or involving both the 
reflexion and the refraction of light. 

2723 Haptey in PAél, Trans. (title) An Account of the 
Cata pene or Reflecting Telescope, made by him. 1759 
Gentl. - 72 Mr. Dollond’s new catadioptric Micrometer, 
1866 Reader 3 Nov. 913 A catadioptric apparatus, in which 
lenses are combined with totally reflecting prisms. 

So Catadio-ptrios, the science of catadioptric 
phenomena, 

1755 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 30 A..work on Catadioptrics, 
which he began about the year 1723. 

Catadio'ptrical, c. =prec. 

x692 Phil, Trans. VII. 4004 AnAccompt of a New Catadi- 
optrical Telescopeinvented by Mr. Newton. 1696 did. XIX. 
21s Catoptrical or Dioptrical or Cata-dioptrical Machines. 
1852 Brewster Vai, Magic iv. 86 The apparatus..may be 
called the catadioptrical phantasmagoria, as it operates 
both by reflexion and refraction. 

Catadrome (k:ctadrdum). [ad. Gr. xard- 
Spopos (L. catadromuts) a course for exercise, lists, 
a rope for rope-dancers, f. Spduos race, course. ] 

+1. A course or lists for tilting. Od.—° 

1623 Cockeram, Catadrome, a tilt-yard. 1636 Brounr 
Glossogr., Catadrome, a place where they run with horses, 
for prize; a Tilt-yard. 

2. (See quot.) 

2686 Brount Glossogy., Catadrome, an engine which 
builders use like a Crane, in lifting up or putting down any 
great weight. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Catadrome, 

Catadvomous (kitsdrémas), a. [f. Gr. card- 
Spopos (f, xaré down +-8popos running) + -ous. 
Cf, ANADROMOUS.] 

1. Zool. OF fishes: Descending periodically from 
the upper to the lower reaches of the river, or to 
the sea, in order to spawn; as the Eel. i 

3883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 97 Fresh-water fishes 
may be. .catadromous or such as x in fresh waters. 

2. Bot, (See quot.) 

188: J. G. Baxer in Nature XXIII. 480 Milde’s classifi- 
cation of ferns into a catadromous and anadromous series 
according as to whether their lowest secondary branches 
originate on the posterior or anterior side of the pinnz, 

+Catadupe. Obs. Also 7 -doup, -dupa. 
[a. F. catadoepe, catadupe, ad. L. catadiga (p!.), 
ad, Gr. xardSovso: (pl.) the cataracts of the Nile, 
f. xavé‘ down + dofnos thud, heavy sound of falling, 
Souné-ey to sound heavy, fall -with a thud. (But 
see Liddell and Scott.)]- : 

1, A cataract or waterfall, 077g. those of the Nile. 

1g96 Lopce J¥22t's Miserie (N.) Sien of my science in the 
catadupe of my knowledge, I nourish the crocodile of thy 
conceit, 2662 Furuer Worthies ut, 142 In the River Caun 
in this County, there be two Catadupz or Waterfalls, -268x 
CuetHam Augler’s Vade-m, ii. § x (2689) 111 At Kilgarran 
upon the Tivy..is a Catadoup, orvery high Cataract, 1708 
Mortevx Rabelais w, xxxiv, The Catadupes of the Nile in 
Ethiopia. 1785 J. Isuay in Vorksh, NV. § Q. a0 206 The 


CATAFALQUE. 


dams across the river are in the nature of Cataracts, and are 
a sort of catadupes. . : 

2. al. [L. Cataditpi.] The dwellers by the 
cataracts of the Nile. ; 

*x607 Brewer Lingua mr. vii. (R.) The Egyptian Cata- 
dupes never heard the roaring of the fall of Nilus because 
the noise was so familiar unto them. ‘ 

Catafalque (ke'tifeelk), catafa‘leo, Also 
8 -falch, 9 -fale, -falk. [a. mod.F. catafalque, ad. 
It. catafalco (which also océurs in English) ; in Pr. 
cadafales, cadafaus, OCat. cadafal, Sp. cadafalso, 
cadahalso, cadalso, ONE. caafaus (in rég. -faut), 
OF. chaafaus (faut), chafault, chafanld, whence 
OF. escafaut, eschafaut, mod.F. échafaud, Eng. 
ScaFFOLD ; in med.L. variously found as catafalius, 
cadafaldus, cadafjale, cadapalius, cadaphatlus, cha- 
jallus, Of unknown derivation; even the orig. 
form is uncertain; F. pointing to -fa/d- or falt-, 
It. to -fale-, Sp, to -fals (see Scarroup.) 

The derivation proposed by Diez is entirely discarded 
(see Romania I. 490), M. Paul Meyer thinks the first cle- 
ment may be the Gr. xara. which was sometimes used in 
med.L, in sense ‘beside’, clengsida: (Romania II, 80). 
*The cadafals or chaafaus in OF. was a wooden erection 
crowning walls, and projecting from them on both sides. 
Thence the besieged commanded assailants beneath’,] 

1. ‘ Astage or platform, erected by way of honour 
in a church to receive the coffin or effigy of a de- 
ceased personage ’ (Littré) ; ‘a temporary structure 
of carpentry, decorated with painting and sculp- 
ture, representing a tomb or cenotaph, and used in 
funeral ceremonies’ (Gwilt). 

1641 Eveyn Diary (1871) 36 In the middle of it was the 
hearse or catafalco of the late Arch-Dutchesse, 1643 — 
Mem, (1857) 1, 46 In the nave of the church lies the cata- 
falque, or hearse, of Louis XIII. 1766 Ann, Register 58 
The supposed corpse was deposited upon a magnificent 
catafalco, or scaffold, erected from the bottom to the top of 
the church and illuminated all over with wax candles. 1760 
Pocock Tour Scot?, (1881) 242 A sort of small wooden Cata- 
falch placed over the tomb. 183r Laxnor ‘va Rupert 
Wks, 1846 II, 579 Never dropsone but catafale and eanony 
Are ready for him. 1834 Gent?. Mag. CIV.1. 104 A ric’ 
catafalque was erected in the centre, in which the remains 
of the Marshal were deposited during the service. 

2. A movable structure of this kind; a kind of 
open hearse or funeral car. 

1855 Brownine Statue & Bust 57 The door she had passed 
was Shut on her Till the final catafalk repassed. 1864 Daily 
Tel. 16 Sept., The open hearse—one of the most extraordi- 
nary catafalcoes ever seen upon wheels. 

3. fransf. (humorous.) 

1876 Geo, Evtor Daz. Der. 1. iii, The black and yellow 
catafalque known as ‘the best bed’. ; 

+Cataglottism. Obs—° [a.F. cataglottisme 
‘akisse or kissing with the tongue’ (Cotgr.), ad. 
Gr. xarayhorriopa, -iopds ‘a lascivious kiss’.] 

31656 Brount Glossogr., Cataglottism, a kissing with the 
tongue, Cofg7. 1678 Puiniins, Cataglotiis, a thrusting 
out the tongue in kissing. 

+ Catagly phic, @. Obs.rare—'. [f. Gr. type 
*carayAupucds, f, Kara-yAupev to carve out, 
groove.] Of carving out or incising. 

1708 Mortrux Radelais vy. xli, Carv'd in Cataglyphick 
Work [@ ouvrage cataglyphe), 

Catagmatic, a and sb, Afed. [a. F. catag- 
matique (Cotgr.), f. Gr. xaraypa, -atos breakage, 
fracture, £. xar-ayvivat to break, shatter.] 

A. adj. OF or belonging to fractures or their 
medical treatment. - 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. vit. 250 [The stump after 
amputation] being every day covered with dry thread and 
a catagmatic Powder. - 16.. Wiseman Szrg. (J.), I put on 
a catagmatick emplaster, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Sechn., 
Catagiatick Medicines, are such as are used to help to 
consolidate Broken Bones, 1881 in Sy. Soc. Lex. 

B. quasi-sé. A medicine having the property of 
healing fractures. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Catagmaticks, medicines to consolidate, 
or knit together broken bones. 272 in Crambers Cyci.$ 
and in mod. Dicts. é 

So | Catagmatical, a. Obs, : 

1657 Tomuinson, Renou's Disp. 123 Of them that apply 
Catagmatical Plaisters to all diseases. 

+Catagraph, Ols.~° [nd. Gr. nard-ypacp-os 
drawn in outline, f. xata-ypadpeav to delineate.] ' 

2656 Biount Glossogr., Catagraph, the first draught or 
delineation ofa picture, x72x in Baiey, etc. : 

+ Catai‘an, a. Os. A variant of Cathaian, a 
man of Cathay or China ; ‘used also to signify a 
sharper, from the dexterous thieving of those 
people’ (Nares); ?a thief, scoundrel, blackguard. 

(2877, Epen & Wittes Hist. Trav. 237 The Cathaian 
kyng is woont to graunt free accesse vnto .. forreiners.J 
1598 SHaxs, Aferry W, 1. i. 148, I will not beleeue such a 
Cataian, though the Priest o’ th’ Towne commended him 
for a true man. x160r — Tived. Nu. iii. 80 My “Lady’s a 
Catayan. 1630 Denim and Pt. Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 
TI, 143 Ile make a wild. Cataine of forty such: hang him, 
he’s an Asse. 31649 Davenanr Love § Hor. (N.) Hang 
him, bold Cataian, he indites finely, 


Catal(le, obs. f. CaATTnR, © 
Catalan (kertilén), @. and sh. ; 
Of or belonging to Catalonia, the most north- 
easterly province of Spain, once'’an independent 
principality, sé." A native’ of Catalonia; the 


. 


170 


language of Catalonia, a dialect of Provencal or 
Langue d’Oc, with affinities towards Spanish. 

31480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cclvi. (1482) 334 Pope Calyxte 
the iij was a Catalane. a18g9 Macauay Hist. Eng. (1861) 
V. 97 The Catalans had risen in rebellion. 

Hence Catalan forge, a blast-furnace for re- 
ducing iron ores, extensively used in Catalonia and 
the neighbouring districts. , 

1881 Raysonp Afiuing Gloss., Catalan forge, a forge 
with a tuyere for reducing iron ore, with charcoal, to a loup 
of wrought iron; a bleomary. z 

Catalectic (k:etilektik), @. Pros. [ad. late 
L. catalectic-us, a. Gr. xaradnnriués leaving off, in- 
complete, f. xara-Azyyew to leave off, stop. «Cf. F. 
catalectique.} Of a verse: Incomplete in its syl- 
lables; wanting a syllable in the last foot. 

1589 Purtennam Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 142 The Greekes and 
Latines vsed verses in the odde sillable of two sortes, which 
they called Catalecticke and Acatalecticke .. the catalectik 
ormaymed verse, 1883 tr. Zen Brink’s EL. Lit, 155 The 
catalectic tetrameter, well known to antique poetry, 

+ Ca‘talects, sd: d/. Obs. rare. [ad. L, cata- 
lecta (see below), a. Gr. *xaraaAexra, f. katadéyew 
to reckon in the list of, reckon among. Cf. F. 
catalectes,and ANALECTA.] In sense of L. catalecta, 
name of a collection of short poems ascribed to 


Vergil ; also, fragments or detached pieces. 

1610 Horan Caniden’s Brit.(1637) 10 That grammarian 
whom Virgil in his catalects so taunteth, Jé7d. 46 Joseph 
Scatiger, in his Catalects, hath saved..certain verses of a 
most learned poct. 

Catalency, corrupt. of catalempsy, CATALERSY. 

Catalepsy (ketalepsi). Also 4-6 -lempsie, 
-lencie. [ad. med.L. catalépsia, f. Gr. naradnyis 
a seizing upon (sce next); the L. form catalépsis 
was formerly in common use. In F. catalepsze.] 

1. Aved. A disease characterized by a seizure or 
trance, lasting for hours or days, with suspension 
of sensation and consciousness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Riv. x. {r496) 229 There ben 
thre manere of Epilency..Epilencia.. Analempsia. .Catha- 
lempsia. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health bxiv. 27 » The Cata- 
lency which is one of the kyndes of the fallynge sickenes. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 200 Apoplexies, Catalepsies, 
and Coma’s. 1732 ArsutHnor Rudes & Diet 366 There is 
a Disease of the same kind call’d a Catalepsis. 1866 A. 
Fut Princ. Med, (1880) 839 Catalepsy. .is evidently allied 
to_one of the forms of hysteria. ‘ 

2. Philos, Comprehension, ppp tet. 

(1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 446 ‘The old Academicks .. 
hold, that 2 man may certainly know and comprehend 
something, and called that Catalepsin.] 16s6 Brount 
Glossogr., Catalepsie, occupation, deprehension, knowledge. 
1847 Lewrs Hast. Philos. (1867) 1. 363 The doctrine of 
Acatalepsy recalls to us the Stoical doctrine of Catalepsy, 
or Apprehension, 

Cataleptic (ketileptik), 2. (and sb.) [ad. late 
L, cataléptic-us, a. Gr. karadnwruds cataleptic, f. 
xaradynT-ds seized, f. xaradapBavet.to seize upon.) 


A. adj. 1, Afed, a. Affected by catalepsy. 

1684 tr, Bonet's Merc. Compit. wt. 86 Galen .. allows 
Malmsey-wine to Cataleptick persons, 1862 Lyrron Sir. 
Story UH. 224 A cataleptic or ecstatic patient, 1866,Cornh. 
Mag. Sept, 379 A soulless body, a cataleptic subject mes- 
merized by a stronger will. 

b. Of or pertaining to catalepsy. 

x794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 325 Reverie is a disensa 
of the epileptic or cataleptic kind. 1817 Mar. Epcrwortit 
Love § L, ut. xliv. 171 The cataleptic rigidity of his figure 
relaxed, 1861 Geo. Entor Silas AZ. i, 7 Silas’s cataleptic 
fit occurred during the prayer-mecting. 

2. Philos. Pertaining to apprehension. 

1847 Lewes “ist. Philos. (1867) 1. 356 Of true phantasms, 
some are cataleptic (apprehensive) and others non-cataleptic. 
-» The cataleptic phantasm is that which is impressed by an 
object that exists, 

B. sd. One affected by catalepsy. 

185: H. Mayo Pog, Supferst. (ed, 2) 118 The cataleptic ap- 

rehends or perceives directly the objects around her. 1862 
y CUNNINGHAM in Zac, Mfag. Apr. 514 There have been 
cataleptics. .who had two distinct currents of existence. 

Hence (in AZed.) Catale-ptiform, Catale-ptoid, 
adjs., resembling catalepsy. 

1847-9 Topp Cyct, Anat, §& Phys. IV. 695/x This con- 
traction .. may keep it [the limb} fixed in a cataleptiform 
manner, | 88x Syd, Soc. Lea's, Cataleptoid. 

Catallactic (keetileektik), a, fad. Gr. xaraa- 
Aasrieds (not recorded in this sense), f. xaradAde- 
oew to change, exchange.] ; 

A. adj. Pertaining to exchange (see B.). 

x862 Rusxin Unto this Last 133 The perfect operation of 
catallactic science ., Do away with these, and catallactic 
advantage becomes impossible. 

B.. sd. gl. A proposed: name for Political Eco- 
nomy as the ‘science of exchanges’, . 

1831 Wuatety Lect. Pol, Ecou.i. (3855) 4 The name ‘of 
Political Economy .. The name I should have preferred as 
the most descriptive, and on the whole least objectionable, 
is that of Catallactics, or the ‘ Science of Exchanges’. 1862 
Ruskin Unto this Last 132 The Science of Exchange, or, 
as I hear it has been proposed to call it, of ‘ Catallactics’, 
considered as one of gain, is..simply nugatory. : 

Hence Ontalla'ctically adz., by way of exchange. 

1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 155 You may grow-for your 
neighbour. .grapes or grapeshot ; he will also catallactically 
grow grapes or grapeshot for you, and you will each reap 
what you have sown. 


CATALOGUER. 


Catalogic (keetilydzik, -ly-gik), «. [f. Cara- 
LOGUE+-I¢.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a 
catalogue. So Catalo*gical a. 

1882 Athenzuim 9 Sept. 331/t The former [article] is ‘ pre- 
scientific’, the latter too catalogic, ‘ 

Catalogist, variant of CataLoguisr. 

Catalogistic (ketalodgi-stik), «. rare. OF or 
pertaining to cataloguing. 

1840 W. H. Mini Applic. Panth, Princ. (1861) 29 In the 
Sankhya or Catalogistic school of philosophy. 

+ Catalogize (ke'tilpdgai:z, -gai:z). Olds. [f. 
Gr. xaradoyit-er@ar to count up, recount, reckon 
among ; with the meaning partly from this, and 
partly from CATALOGUE +-128. Cf. CATALOGUIZE.] 
-L. To reckon up. ‘ 

1602 Carew Cornwall 54h, As the Welshmen catalogize 

4 Rice, etc.. .vntill they end in the highest of the stock. 

. To enumerate or insert in a catalogue. 

1632 W. Lirucow Tofall Disc. 320 He deserueth to be 
Catalogized as founder of this kingdome. 1660 S. Fisuer 
Rusticks Alarm Wks, (1679) 505 Sure enough the man 
Catalogized all these together out of his Concordance. 1665 
Moxon Tutor to Astron. \. (1686) 19 Which. .may be Cata- 
Le ae either for the memory of the Observer, or the know- 
ledge of Posterity. 

Catalogue (ke'tilpg), sb. Forms: 5 cateloge, 
cathnloge, catholog, cattologue, 7 cathalogue, 
6, 9 catalog, 6-catalogue. [a. T°. cafalogue, and. 
ad. late L. catalogzts, a. Gr. xaTaAoyos register, list, 
catalogue, f. raradéye to choose, pick out, en- 
list, enroll, reckon in a list,.etc., f. card down + 
Aéy-ety to pick, choose, reckon up, etc.] 

1. A list, register, or complete enumeration ; in 
this simple sense now Obs, ov arch. : 

1460 CarGrave Chyon. 71 And than was Cyriacus Pope, 
but. .he is not put in the Cateloge of Popes. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 295/4 He was .. set to the Cathaloge of martirs. 
1535 Drewes /utrod. Fy, in Palsgr. 936 They be noted .. 
among the Catalogue of verbes. 1587 in Ellis Orie. Lett. 
ni, 229 TIE, 133 That leaving a Catalog of all our names 
we may depart, 1630 Wapswortn Sf. Pilger. vii, 72 A 
Catalogue of the Monasteries, Seminaries, and Nunneries 
in Flanders. 1660 (¢/t/c), Englands Glory, Or, an Exact 
Catalogue of the Lords of His Maiesties most Honourable 
Privy Counce), x71r Appison Sfect. No. 74 7 10 In the 
Catalogue of the Slain the Author has followed the Ex- 
ample of the greatest ancient Poets. 1839 YEowrL. Ac. 
Brit. Ch, xi, (1847) 127 In some of the catalogues of the 
bishops, St. Petrock is mentioned as the first. 

b. jig. List, roll, series, ete. : 

«tsgo Barrow & Greenwoon in Conferences 41 Your cat- 
tologue of lyes wherof you accuse ys. x6xz SHaks. Cyd, 
1.iv. 5 Though the Catalogue of his endowments had bin 
tabled by his side. 1719 Younc Revenge u. i, I have 
turn’d o'er the catalogue of woes. 1792 Burcess in Corr. 
Ld, Auckland (1861) Il, 438 To fill up the catalogue of 
their calamities, 1824. Travers Dise. Lye 325 The frightful 
catalogue of disasters which the spirit of controversy pro- 
mulgates. bem sey, cas f 

2. Now usually distinguished from a mere list 
or enumeration, by systematic or methodical ar- 
rangement, alphabetical or other order, and often 
by the addition of brief particulars, descriptive, or 
aiding identification, indicative of locality, posi- 
tion, date, price, or the like, 

1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 227 Home, and to my chamber, 
and _ there finished my Catalogue of books, 1676 Lister 
in Ray's Corr. (1848) 124, Iam well pleased your Catalogue 
of Plants is again to be printed. 729 Swirr Gulliver mn, 
iii, 196 They have made a catalogue of ten thousand fixed 
stars, 1834 Mus.’ Somervitte Conner. Phys, Se. xxxvil, 
(x849) 416 ‘Lhe first catalogue of doublestars, in which their 
places and relative positions are given, 1870 L/Estrance 
Miss Mitford 1. v, 154 [It] may apply almost as well to the 
Booksellers’ Catalogue as to the Parish Register. AZod. 
(t7#le), The London Catalogue of British Plants, ‘The 
British Museum Catalogue. ; 

Catalogue (ke'tilpg), v. [f. the sb, Cf. F. 
cataloguer.| ; 

1. ¢rvans. To make a catalogue or list of; to 
enumerate in catalogue form. 

1598 Cuarman Ziad u1. Argt., Beta. .catalogucs the navall 
knights, «@ 1612 Hanrineton Brief View Ch, 80 (T.) He so 
cancelled, or catalogued, and scattered our books. rgog 
Prowse in Hearne Colfect. (1885) 1. 10, I ain .. busie in 
Catalogueing his Books.” 1863 Miss Brannon Lleanor's 
Vict. 1.i. 3, Y would rather not catalogue her other features - 
too minutely, 1884 Law Times 3 May 11/t [He] had begun 
to lot and catalogue the furniture. “1886 Padl d/all G. 15 
Jan. 6/2 While engaged in cataloguing a library, ‘ 

2. To inscribe or insert in a catalogue, Also fig. 

3635 Hrywoop Lond. Sinus Sal, Wks. 1874 IV.” 298 
Amongst Schollars (In which number I may Catalogue your 
Lordships 2762-971 H. Watrotr Aneed, Paint, TIL. i. (R,) 
If religion is ‘thrown into the quarrel, the most innocent 
acts are catalogued with sins, 1870 ‘hItss Brineman RR 
Lynue I. iti, 6¢ He had catalogued Dicky Blake as a fool. 
1886 Law Ttnws LXXX, 165/t The book. «was catalogued 
under the author's name only. 

8. absol. 

1602 Warner AZ). Eng. 1x. liv. (1612) 212 And here occa. 
sion apteth that we catalogue a while. ‘ 

Flence Ca‘talogued A7/. a., Cateloguing v0/. 5d. 

1798 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. EX. 102 Their studied, 
deliberated, catalogued files of murders. 1830 Hrrscnen. 
Stud, Nat. Phil..79 Mineralogy ceased to be... mere 
laborious cataloguing of stones and rubbish. 


-Cataloguer (kee'tilg:gax). [f, prec.+-ER. Cf 
Fy cataloguenr.] One who catalogues: - 


’ 


CATALOGUIST, © 


1842 D'Isnager Amen, Lit, (1867) 120 The pén of 2 slum- 
bering cataloguer. 1849 BE. Warwick Poet's Pleas, (1853) 
2 An accurate cataloguer of his flowers. 1884 Hare's 


4 
Mag. Nov. 828/s Girls. .trained as cataloguers and library 


assistants. : 

Cartalo:guish, @. xonce-wd. [see 18H] Sa- 
vouring of a catalogue. J 

3791 T, Twine Consnitry Clergym., (1882) 148 Dry, prosaic 
and cataloguish [verses]. "- 

Catalo:guist. [f CavaLocus + -Ist.] = 
CATALOGDER, : : 

1860 Add ¥, Round 11. 2g2 Our old friend the cataloguist 
-- when he gets into the Chamber of Horrors. 1883 M. & 
FP, Cottmns You play me false xii. 85 She did all her work, 
whether as amanuensis or cataloguist, at the famous table. 


Cataloguize (ke'tilpgoiz), [f Catatocus + 
-1zB; cf. CarauoeizE.] ¢vans. To CataLocueg, 

2609 Br. Bartow Azsw. Nameless Cath. 22 He shall be 
denounced an Heretike, and so Cataloguised on Holy- 
Thursday. 1634 Sir T. Hurserr Zrav, 94 Amongst which 
rabble may be cataloguized, the swarmes of Gnats, Flies 
and Snakes, 1820 Sueiey Zss. § Lett, (1852) 522 More 
» than I am able To cataloguize in this verse of mine. 

| Catalpa (kite lpd). ot [From the lan- 
gtiage of the Indians of Carolina, where Catesby 
discovered C. dignoutoides in 1726.] . 

A genus of trees (N. O. Biguzoniacew), natives 
of N. America, W. Indies, Sapa and China, 
having large simple leaves, and terminal panicles 
of trumpet-shaped flowers. Two species, known 
also as Indian Bean, and St. Domingo or French 
Oak, are cultivated in England. Also attrid. 

2731-48 Catusny Nat, Hist. Florida (1754) I, 49 The 

talpa Tree. 1794 Martyn Rousseaz’s Bot. xxii. 317 The 
Catalpa is a large tree with leaves remarkably simple and 
heart shaped. 2856 Bryant Iixa's i, Before you the catal- 
pa’s blossoms flew. x860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 174 The 


Jarge white blossoms of a catalpa tree .. just under my 
window. 


Catalysis (kite'lisis). [a. Gr. xardAvors dis- 
solution (e.g. of a government), f. xaradvev to 
dissolve, f. xaré down +Adv-ew to loosen.] 

- ‘1. Dissolution, destruction, ruin. Ods. rare. 

1655 EveLyn Afew:. (1857) IIT. 67 In this sad catalysis and 
declension of piety to which we are reduced. 1660 JER. 
Tavior Duct. Dubit.1.iv, The sad catalysis did come, and 
swept away eleven hundred thousand of the nation. 

2. Chem. The name given by Berzelius to the 
effect produced in facilitating 2 chemical reaction, 
by the presence of a substance, which itself under- 
goes no permanent change. Also called contact 
action. 

1836 Berzeuius in Ldin. New Phil, Frnt. XX. 223 


~ Many bodies, .have the copay of exerting on other bodies 


“an action which is very different from chemical affinity. By 


means of this action they produce decomposition in bodies, 
and fofm new compounds into the composition of which 
they do not enter, ‘This new power, hitherto unknown, is 
common both in organic and inorganic nature... Tshall.. 
call it catalytic power, I shall also call Catalysis the de- 
composition of bodies by this force. 1842 W. Grove Corr. 
Phys, Forces Pref, x2, 1 am strongly disposed to consider 
that the facts of Catalysis depend upon voltaic action. 
1865 in Cérc, Sc. I. 83/1 By means of what has been termed 
catalysis, alcohol is..converted into acetic acid. 

Catalysotype (kextiliséteip). Lhotogr. [f. 
prec. + Gr. rimos TyPE.] A picture produced by a 
calotype process using iodide of iron: see quot. 

1853 R, Hunt AZan, Photog, 80 It would seem as if the 
salt of silver, being slightly affected by the light, sets up a 
catalytic action, which is extended to the salts of iron... The 
catalysis which then takes place has induced me to name 
this process .. the Catalysotype, 1834 Scorrzan in Or7’s 
Cire. Sc. Chem. 85, : 


Catalytic (ketalitik), 2. [ad. Gr. caradvrie- 
és able to dissolve, f. xarddAvors Cavanysis.] Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to, catalysis; having 
the power of acting by catalysis. 


ba [see Catatysis 2]. 1839-47 Topp Cycd. Anat. III. 
1353/2. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 That the in- 
creased electrolytic power of water .. depends upon a cata- 


lytic effect. 1861 Zines 26 Oct. 6/5 Bodies known as catalytic - 


agents, 1876 tr. Schutzenberger’s Ferment. 43 The theory 
of catalytic forces. .maintained by Berzelius. 

Hence Cataly-tically adz., in a catalytic manner, 
by catalytic action. . 

1845 G.Dav Simon's Anin, Chem. 1. 19 Fibrin is stated 


to have the power of decomposing binoxide of hydrogen 
catalytically. . . 
- Catamaran (ketimiren, kiteemarin). Also 
7 cattamaran, 8 catdmoran, katiamaran, 9 
catamarran. [ad. Tamil daite-maram. tied .trec 
or wood (éafta lie, bond ; maram wood.] 


“L.A kind of raft or Moat, consisting of two, three 


or more logs tied together side by.side, the middle 
one being longer, than the others; used in the 
East Indies, especially on the Coromandel coast, 
for communication with the shore. Also applied 
to similar craft used in the West Indies for-short 
voyages, and to others of much larger size used: off 
the coast.of South America; as well as to a kind of 
raft made of two boats fastened together side by 


"side, used on the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. 


1697 Danvier Voy, I. vi-143 The smaller sort of Bark-logs 
+-are more governable than the other .. This sort of Floats 


are used in many places both in the East and West Indies, , 


171 


On ‘the Coast of Coromandel. .they call them Catamarans. 
‘These are but one Log, or two, sometimés of a sort of light 
\Vood. .so smal but one Man, whose legs 
an are always in the Water. 1698 Fryer Ace. Z. 
India & P. 24(¥.) Coasting along some Cattamarans made 
after us. 1779 Forrest Voy. NV. Guinea 263 Rafts of bam- 
boo, like the catamarans on the coast of Coromandel. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship 1. 242 Batsas, or Catamaran, 2 
it made of the trunks of the balsa... lashed together, and 
used by the Indians. .in South America. The largest have 
g trunks of 7o or 80 feet in length, are from 20 to 24 feet 
wide, and from 20 to 25 tons burthen. 1804 A. Duncan Aare 
iner’s Chou. 111, x12 We saw two of the catamarans. .com- 
ing towards us, with three black men on earch, 1834 
Caunrer Orient, Ann.i.4 The catamaran ..is generally 
about ten feet long by eighteen inches broad. 1876 Yims 
25 Oct, (D.) The fan of her screw propeller came in contact 
with a floating catamaran, 
b. attrib. 

3883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 47 ‘Tumble overboard Life- 
raft. Reversible Catamaran principle. _ : 

+ 2. Applied to a kind of fire-ship or instrument 
of naval warfare resembling the modern torpedo ; 
esp. to those prepared in 1804 to resist Napoleon’s 
intended invasion of England. Oés, 

1804 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 419/2 This undertaking commonly 
known by the appellation of the Catamaran expedition. 
1809 Naval Chron. XXI1. 453 The explosion of a cata- 
maran. 1882 ALLARDYce in Athenaum 26 Aug. 268/2 He 
experimented with Fulton’s ‘catamarans’—the prototypes 
of the modern fish torpedoes—against the Boulogne flotilla. 

Jig. 182z Byron in Moore Lif Y. 319 If you have any 
political catamarans to explode, this is your place. 1832 
Blackw, Mag. XXXI1. 480 He is.. the very catamaran of 
oratory, and when he explodes, etc. 

3. Applied to a cross-grained or quarrelsome per- 
son, esp.a woman. cofloy. [? Associated with | 

3833 Mareyar P. Sinple vi, The cursed drunken old 
catamaran. Lytton Harold iv. 168 To dress that 
catamaran in mail. 3868 M. Cotuins Anue Page lI, 223 
‘That old catamaran of a maiden aunt of his. 

Ca‘tamara-n, v. nonce-wwd. [f. prec. sb.] To 
blow up with a catamaran. Also jig. 

x8z0 H. Marrnews Diary Juvalid (1835) 288 In fact, 
Napoleon has so catamaranned the foundations, that more 
than one ecroulement has already taken place, 

| Catamenia (ketimrnii), 9b. 2/. Phys. [Gr. 
KaTapyvig menses, properly neut. pl. of xavapivros 
monthly, f. piv mat) he menstrual discharge. 

1754-64 Smeciuie Midwt/. I. 107 If the Catamenia do not 
flow at the stated time the patient is soon after seized with 
the Chlorosis, 1845 G. Day Sizuon’s Anin Chem, I, 271 
A woman labouring under suppression of the catamenia. 

Catamenial (k-etim/-niil), a. [1. prec. +-au.] 
Pertaining to the catamenia ; menstrual, 

x8gt CarPenter Man, Phys. (ed. 2) 3x4 The Catamenial 
discharge. 18g9 Topp Cyc/, Anat. V. The catamenial 
period and interval together occupy a space of one lunar 
month. 

+ Catami-diate, v. Obs. [f. Gr. navapedid-ev 
to despise.] ‘To put one to open shame and 
punishment for some notorious offence, to scorn, 
to defame’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Catamite (kartimeit). fad. L. Cudamitus 
corrupt form of Ganymedes name of Jupiter's 
cup-bearer; also, a catamite.] A boy kept for 
unnatural purposes. 

3593 Drayton Afoon-Calf Wks. 1753 11. 484 His smooth- 
chin’d .. catamite. x60r Horiann Pliny 1. 111 Called 
Cinedopolis, by reason of certain Catamites and shamefull 
baggages that king Alexander the Great left there. 1699 
Bentiry Phal, 417 Agatho himself..was a Catamite. 1795 
T. Tavtor Apuleius vit, (1822) 185 A certain young man.. 
a_common catamite, . ¢ 

Hence Oa'tamited, Ca*tamiting 2//. adjs. (as if 
from a vb. catautite). 

1624. Hevwoon Capiives n. ii, That ould catamiting can- 
kerworme. 1697 Porter Axtiz. Greece I. 1. xxvi, The cata- 


~ mited Boy shall have no Action issued out against him. 


Catamount (ke'tiimaunt). [Shortened from 
CarasountaIn.] 

+L. =Caramountaiy; 2 pard or panther. Ods. 

1664 Power E-xA, Philos. 1. With clea’s or tailons (like a 
Catamount). _ 1730-6 Baicey (folio) Cat-a-mount, 2 Mon- 
grel, or wild Cat. . : 

» A common name in U. S. of the puma or 
cougar. (Felis concolor), also called Panther, 
Painter, and Mountain (or American) Lion. 

2704 “S. Witurams Vermont 86 The catamount seems to 
be the same animal which the ancients called Lynx, 1825, 
Bro.. Jonathar 3, 109 A wild beast.,I say! twarn’t a 
cattermount tho’, was it? 1855 O. W. Horses Poeuts 193 
The woods were full of Catamounts, And Indians red as 
deer. 2870, Emerson Soc. § Solit:s Courage Wks. (Bohn) 
IIL, 108 The hunter is not alarmed by bears, catamounts, or 
wolves. 1884 Echo 24 Nov. 4/3 In Pennsylvania, bears and 
catamounts' are so numerous..in Pike county as to be a 
perfect nuisance to the farmers. 


Catamountain, cat o’ mountain (keti- 
mawntén, -omau‘ntén). Forms: 5-7 cat'of the 
mountain, 6-7 cat of mountain, 7-8 catamoun- 
tain(e, (8 cat-amountant), 6- cat o’ mountain, 
7- cat-a-mountain. [app. of English formation :- 
it does not appear that the ME. ‘ cat of the moun- 
tain” was a translation from another language.] 

1, A name applied originally, to the leopard. or 
panther; by Goldsmith to the Ocelot. (Felis 
pardalis), and by others,to species of Tiger-cat. 


CATAPHONIC. 


1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 159 (In Ethiopia] cattes of 
the mownteyne [Jardz}. 1526 Tina Rev. xiii. 2 And the 
beast which I sawe was lyke a Catt off the Mountayne. 
1898 G. Girrorp Disc. Relig. 134 The black Moore cannot 
change his hew, nor the cat ofthe mountaine her spots. 17ox 
Lond, Gas. No. 3708/4 On the Third is a Cat-amountant. 
1974 Gotvsm. Nad. Hist, HI. 262 The Catamountain, or 

celot, is one of the fiercest .. animals in the world. 1840 
Ainsworts Yower of Lond. (1864) 163 Moustaches, bristling 
like the whiskers of a cat-a-mountain, 1865 CartyLn J‘redh. 
Gt. VI. xv. vii. 211. He springs upon the throat of Hirsch 
like a cat-o’-mountain. . 

2. transf. A wild man from the mountains. 

1626 Beau. & FL, Cust. Country 1,1. 400 Toa wild fellow 
that would worry her .. To the rude claws of such a cat-o’- 
mountain. 1650 A. B. AZutat. Polemo 14 To bragg (meerly 
on the dependance o’ these crafty Catamountaines). 1842 
Lyrron Zanoni ww. vi, These wild cats-a-mountain ! 

3. attrib. 

1598 Suaxs. Merry W. un. ii. 27 Your Cat-a-Mountaine- 
lookes, your red-lattice phrases. @ 1857 Carty.e Alise. 1. 
29 Boisterous outlaws with huge whiskers, and the most 
cat-o’-mountain aspect. 1878 H. M. Sraxcey Dark Cont. 
II. vii, 220 Animated with a ferocious cat-o-mountain spirit. 

+ Catana-‘dromous, 2. Obs. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
catanadromi (Gesner), f. Gr. xava down + avd up 
+-dpopos running.] An epithet preferred by some 
early naturalists to ANADROMOUS, 

(1753 Cuambers Cyc. Supp., Anadromous..Some use the 
woe Catanadromi in the same sense.} Hence in some 
mod. Dicts. 

Cat and dog, cat-and-dog. | 

1. Referring to the proverbial enmity between 
the two animals: aiérid. Fall of strife; inhar- 
monious; quarrelsome. 

1579 Gosson Sci. Abuse (Arb.) 27 He... shall see them 
agree like Dogges and Cattes, @1745 Swirt Phyltis (D.) 
They keep at Staines the old Blue Boar, Are cat and dog, 
and rogue and whore. 1821 Scorr Xenitw. ii, Married he 
was..and a cat-and-dog life she led with Tony. 1822 in 
Cobbett Rav, Rides (1885) 1, 96 The fast-sinking Old Times 
newspaper, its cat-and-dog opponent the New ‘Times, 
1867 TRotLope Chrox. Sasset 1. xiii. 384 They .. were 
gracious. .and abstained from all cat-and-dog absurdities. 

2. Zo rain cats and dogs: to rain very heavily. 
Also adértb., raining heavily. ; 

1738 Swirr Polite Conv. .(D.), J know Sir John will go, 
though he was sure it would rain cats and dogs. 1819 
Snentey Let. to Peacock 25 Veb., It began raining cats 
and dogs, 1849 Tuackeray in Scevibuer’s May. I. 5351/1 
Pouring with rain. .and the most dismal..cat and dog day, 

3. A game played with a piece of wood called a 
cat (cf. Car sd] ro a.) and a club called a dog. 

1808 in Jamigson. 1884 Public Opinion 5 Sept. 3o1/2 
Cat and dog is in one sense a classical game. Bunyan tells 
us that he was playing at it, 

Hence Cat-and-doggish a. 

8 Coruh, Afag. XXXVI. 648 ‘To live under the same 
roof, a cat-and-doggish life. 

+Catantiphrarstical, 2. Obs. rare. [If 
Gr. xar’ dvrigpacty by antiphrais: cf. ANTieUnas- 
TICAL.] = ANTIPHRASTIC. 

1645 J. Goonwin unocency §& Lr. Triumph. 51 It may be 
that this argument is figurative and cat-antiphrasticall : 
And so, by confusions, disorders, etc, he means peace, unitic 
and concord amongst men. 

Catapan (ketapen). [ad. med.L. calapas-us 
cate-, cati-; in F. catapan; according to Littré, 
£. Gr. xarerévw réiv dfiwparov (he who is) placed 
over the dignities.] The officer who governed 
Calabria and Apulia under the Byzantine emperors. 

4727-51 Cuambens Cyc?., Catapan or Cati~an, a name the 
later Greeks, about the twelfth century, gave the governor 
of their dominions in Italy. 1832 tr, Siswondt’s fial, Rep. 
i. 24 From time to time .. a catapan, or other magistrate, 
was sent. 1855 Miutman Lat. Chr. (1864) III. vi. ii. 438 
The Greek Argyrous the last catapan, the ally of Leo 1X. 
had retired in despair. 


+Catapasm, Ods. Med. [ad. Gr. cardnacpa 
(‘Paulus Algineta vii. 13’, Syd. Soc. Lex.), f. 
narandoo-ev to besprinkle, strew over.] ‘A former 
term. . for any dry medicine in powder, which 
was sprinkled on ulcers? (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1657 ToxLinson Renot's Disp. 201 Odoriferous Powders 


..Strewed upon cloaths are properly called Catapasms. 
1678-96 in Puiwutps, 288 in Topp, 1849 in Smart. 


Caiapeltic, a. (sd.) rare. [a. Gr. uara- 
neArte-bs pertaining to a CaraPuLt.] A. adj. 
‘Pertaining to a catapult. 3B, sé, A catapult, 

1849 in SMart (adj.), 1864 in Wensrer (ad. and sd), 

Catapetalous (keetipe'tales), 2. Bot. [f. Gr. 
nord each to each + wéradoy PETAL + -ous.] 
Having the petals ‘united only by cohesion with 


united: stamens, asin Mallow’ (Gray Bot. Toxt-dk. 


401). 1847 in Craic. 

ji Catapetasma (ketip/tezma). (Gr. xara- 
néracpa curtain, veil, the veil of the temple, f. 
xaraneravyd-vat to spread out over.) The curtain 
at the chancel-screen, veiling the altar from the 
congregation, in the Greek Church. 

1798 W.- Tooke Catherine If (ed. 2) II. v. 85 On the roof, 


over the ny a and holy doors, is a representation of 
the supreme being. 


Cataphonic, a: [f. Gr. xara +qonq voice, 

sound+-1c. Cf Caracoustics.] Pertaining to 

cataphonics. In mod. Dicts. : 
22-2 


' CATAPHRACT. ‘ 


Cataphonics (keetifpniks), sb. 27. The science 
of reflected sounds ; = CATACOUSTICS. 

x683 Phil, Trans, XIV. 473 Unless we cai! them Cata- 
phonicks, 8x9 Rees Cyel., Cataphonics, in Music, synony- 
mous with catacaustics. ; 

+ Ca-taphor. Ols. [medical L. cataphora, coma, 
a. Gr.-xarapop-é, a bringing down, a lethargic 
attack.] ‘A deep or dead sleep’ (Blount 1656). 

Cataphract (kertifrekt). [In sense x, ad. L. 
cataphractes, a, Gx. xarappéerys coat of mail; in 
2, ad. L, cataphractus, Gr. xaréppaxros clad in 
fall armour; f. carappacoer to clothe in mail.} 

+1, An ancient coat of mail. Ods. 

xsOx Saving Tacitus Hest. 1. lxxix, (=s91)44 Cataphracts, 
a kind of harnish..composed of iron plates or stiffe bend- 
lether. 1855 tr. Ladarte’s Arts Mid, Ages iv. 117 The 
ancient cataphract, the military habit of the patricians. 

ig. 1627 PELTHAM Resolves u. viii, Virtue is a Cata- 
phract : for in vain we arm one Limb, while the other is 

‘without a defence. : 
b. Zool, ‘The armor of plate covering some 

fishes.’ Webster cites Dana. 5 

2. A soldier in full armour. 

1671 Mitton Samson 1619 Before him and behind, Archers 
and slingers, cataphracts spears, 1814. H. Busk Fugit. 
Pieces 173 Around, in panoply complete, Grim cataphracts 
awatt. 

{| Catachrestically for Catanaor. 

1581 Sipngy Afol. Poetrie (Arb) qa Borne so neere the 
duli making Cataphract of Nilus, that you cannot heare the 
Plannet-like Murick of Poetrie. 1603 Sir C. Hevpon Jud. 
Astrol, To Rade. 7 As he were borne ncere the dull making 
cataphract of Nilus. : 

Hence Ca'taphracted a., Zool. covered with a 
scaly or horny armour; Cataphra‘ctic a., ‘ per- 
taining to or resembling a eapuad * (Webster). 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cataphracted, covered with a horny 
skin, as with a scaly cuirass. 

+Cataphragm, Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. type 
*xardadpayypo, f. as prec.] Defensive covering or 
coating, 

(1656 J. Serjeant tr, White's Peripatet. Inst. 380 The left 
side .. necessarily participates more of the Vegetative Ver- 
tue then any other member of the exteriour Cataphragm. 

Cataphrygian (ketifridg'in), a. and sb. Ch. 
Hist. One of a heretical sect in the 2nd century 
who followed the errors of Montanus; 2 Montanist; 
so called because they originated in Phrygia. 
nie -7 Rocers 39 472.65 The. .Cataphrygians. .who held 

ow 
19750 Larvser IVks, (1838) 111. 90. 

Cataphyllary (ketifiliri), « Bot [f. Gr. 
xard. down, degraded + pvAAov leaf+-aRy.] Catla- 
phyllary leaves: the colourless or brownish scales 
found on various be of plants, esp. underground, 
regarded as modifications of foliage-leaves. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Saciis’ Bot. 1. iii, 193 Scale or 
* Cataphyllary-Leaves’ are usually producedon underground 
shoots. although they also frequently occur above ground, 
especially as an envelope to the winter-buds of woody 
plants (as the horse-chestnut, oak, etc.). , 

+Cataphy'sic, a, Ols. [f. Gr. xara down, 
against, etc.+pvois naturet+-10.] Contraryto nature. 
So Cataphysics sb. Al. (sonce-wd.) 3 see quot. 

1654 Jer. Taytor Read Pres, Aij, The wildnesse. .of their 
Cataphysicks (for Metaphysicks it is not) their affirmatives 
and negatives are neither natural, nor above, nor besides 
nature, but against it, 1636 BLount Glossogr., Cataphysich, 
against nature. | 

Cataphy'sical, a. nouce-wd, [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Against nature, unnatural; infra-netural, 

1839 Dz Quincey Antobiog. Sk, Wks, I. 337 (D.) A visual 
object, falling under hyper-physical or cata-physical laws. 
Jbid, VT. v. 25x Some artists. .have giyen to Sir Walter 
Scott a pile of forchead which is unpleasing and cataphysi- 
cal, in fact a caricature of anything. .seen in nature. 

Cataplasm (ke'tiplez’m). Afed, [a.F. cata- 
Plasme, ad. L, cataplasma, o. Gr. xararAacpa poul- 
tice, f, xara-wAdgoey to plaster over, apply a 

-plaster.] A poultice: formerly also a plaster. 

x563 'T, Gare Antidot. 1.1, 2 Cataplasmes made with the 
iuse of these herbes, and with floure. x602 Suaxs, Ham, 
iv. vii. 44. 1622 Woopat, Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) e A 
Cataplasme made of bread crums, milk, and 2 little Saffron. 
3626 Cocneram Cataflasme, a plaister, compounded of 
certaine oyntments to cure sores. ¢xy20 Gmnson Farricrs 
Disp. xiii. (1734) 261 Some make a distinction between 
Poultise and Cataplasm. 1866 S. Tuomson Dict. Dout, 
Sled, 356 The well known mustard plaster or cataplasin. 


» Jig: 

x622 Flercuer Spanish Cur. w.v, This Cataplasm of 2 
well-cozencd Lawyer. 1796 Burke Regic, Peace Wks. 

II, 135 The emollient cataplasms of robbery and confis- 

cation, ""s83x Gru, P, THomrson Z-verc. (1842) I. 462 Ene 
deavour has been made to provide a cataplasm, . 
_Catapla'smie, a. [f. prec.+-t0. 
ofa cataplasm, So Catapla‘smical a. 

3x630°J. Layton (Water P.) Iks, 11. 259/2 A Cataplasmicall 
Satyre .. very profitable to cure the impostumes of vice. 
1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg, . xxviii. 84 To make it into a 

\plasmick consistence, 5 

‘Cataplectic, a. [mod. ad: Gr, corawAnrerus-6s 
fitted to-strike or be stricken down: sce CaTs- 
PLEXY.] Of or peaining to cataplexy. 

x883 Romanes Alent. Evol. Anim. xviii. 309 Such an 
animal ‘as a wood-louse or death-watch, which fall into a 
kataplectic state immediately on being alarmed. 


‘hrist not in body but in soul ascended into heaven. — 


Of the nature 
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Catapleiite (kxtaplfait), az. [Named 1850, 
f£. Gr. xaré together with+aAcfov more +-ITE, 
because it occurs along with several other minerals.} 
A hydrous silicate: of zirconium and sodium; a 
hexagonal opaque mineral of light yellowish-brown 
colour. x85q Dana Jin, (2868) gor. 


» Catia, lexy (keertapleksi). [In Ger. Aazaplexie, 
mod. f. 
er re ce to strike down with terror or the 
like. e temporary paralysis or hypnotic state 
in animals when ‘shamming death’. - 

1883 Romanes Ment. Evol. Anim, xviii, 308 The researches 
of Professor Preyer on the hypnotism of animals .. showed 
that fright is a strong predisposing cause of ‘ Kataplexy’, or 
mesmeric sleep in antmals. . He ascribes the shamming dead 
of insects to the exclusive influence of kataplexy. 

+ Catapodially. Ods.. nonce-rd. [?f. Gr. 
xara 765a(s close behind, immediately after.] 

¢ 1600 Timon w. iii. (1842) 66 The moone may bee taken 
4 manner of-waies; either specificatiuely, or quidditatiuely, 
or superficially, or catapodially, : 

+ Catapre'shyter. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
xaré against +PrESBYTER.] A presbyter cata- 
chrestically so called ; or an opposition-presbyter. 

x659 Gaupen Years of Ch. 429 (D.) Various factions... 
have each their Anti-Ministers, their Cata-Presbyters, or 
counter-preachers bandying one against the other. _ 

+Catapuce. Obs. Herb. fa. F. catapuce; in 
It. catapueza, med.L. cataputia: cf. L. catapotinun, 
Gr. vatarériov that which can be gulped down, 
pill, bolus (whence It. catapotio, Florio).] Lesser 
purge Luphorbia Lathyris. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer None Pr. T. 145 Of catapus or of gaytre 

{179x Hupvesrorp Sadiag. (1793) 140 Without 
purge or catapotium. 1794 Martyn Jotssean’s Bot, xx, 
284 Called Broad leaved Spurge or Cataputia.] 

Catapult (ketipolt). Forms: 6 catapelt, 
-pulte, 6~ catapulta (only in sense 1), 7- cata- 
pult, [a. F. catapelte or L, catapulta, a, Gr. xaTa- 
médXrns catapult, prob. f. xara against +dAAer 
to hurl, cast, poise (a missile).] 

1, An ancient military engine for discharging 
darts, stones, or other missiles; the motive power 
being obtained by a strong lever working on an 
axis, which was tightly strained with twisted ropes 
and suddenly released. 

The dattista and catapulta were originally distinct, the for- 
mer being used for throwing stones, etc., and the latter for 
darts; but afterwards the names were used synonymously. 

1577 Hanmer Ane, Beeld. Hist. (x619) 495 The great hollow 
Catapelts which shoote the darts from aloft. 1599 Trynne 
Animadzv. (1875) 4t The Ramme..farr different in forme 
from the magonell or catapulte. 1605 Campen Renz, (1657) 
206 When a catapult was first seen at Lacedemon, Arebte 
medes exclaimed: O Hercules, now ood is come to an 
end, 1732 Lepiarp Sethes II. 1x. 277 Catapulta’s and bat- 
tering rams. 1761 Sterne 77. Shandy IIT. xxiv, May my 
brains be knock’d out by a..catapulta. 1795 Soutnny Foan 
of Arc vu. 3B The catapults Drove there their dreadful 
darts, 18z9 W. Irvine Granada (1850) 338 The mangled 
body of the Moor was .. thrown into the By from a cata: 
pult, 1850 ‘Bar’ Cricket-Alan. 49 By the application of 
the Catapulta to fut purposes, the batting has been.. 
improved, 1878-3. Ssatn Carthage 392 The Matrons cut off 
their long hair and twisted it into ropes for the catapults. 

2. An instrument consisting of a forked stick 
with an elastic band fastened to the two prongs, 
used to shoot small stones, bullets, peas, etc. 

187: A. R. Hore Schoolboy Fr. (1875) 227 ‘The holes seem 
to have been made bya catapult. 1887 Jlanch. Guard. 
7 May 9 He.. shot the bird with a catapult. Jfod. The 
police have orders to scize all catapults. 

Hence Catapwiiltic a., Catapultie'r, one who 
works a catapult (cf. /usélier, etc.). 

1831 J. Witson in Blackw.-Mag. XXX. 306 Balls are 


* showered upon them .. from a hundred catapultic arms. 


x859 Huerrs Friends in C. Ser. 1. it, 146 Vlinging the 
ball with catapultic force, 1860 Reape Cloister § H. xiii. 
(D.) The besiegers..sent forward their sappers, pioncers, 
catapultiers, and crossbowmen. 

Catapult, v. [f prec. sb.) a. érans. To 
hurl as from a catapult, b. To.shoot or shoot 
at with a catapult. ¢. zr/. To discharge  cata- 
pult; hence Catapulting v7. sd. 

1848 Blackw. Afag. LXIIT. 499 The throne itself was 
catapulted into the square, 1880 Daily Tel, 17 Feb., 
Lovely creatures are catapulted into the air and fall down 
intoanet, 1681 Chegucred Carcer 5 The lead... we saved 
for catapulting, an amusement only indulged in by lower 
boys. 31883 D, Prype Highways of Lit. u. 30 He [a boy) 
catapults sparrows. 


+ Cataput, Obs. [in med.L, and It. (Florio) 


-cataputia.} (See quot.) 


1688 R. Houmas Armoury 1. 420/2 The Catheter of some 
termed a Cataput, and Catapntia; it isan Instrument Jong, 
narrow and round. .itis to search adcep wound, and also.. 
to pour or squirt in liquid Oyntments and Salves. 

Cataract (ketarekt), sb. Forms: § cata- 
racte, (eateracte, catterak, 6 catracto, cathar- 
act, catarrhacte, 6-7 catarract(e, 7 cattaract, 
chateract, 8 catarect, 6- cataract), 7- cataract. 


-[a. F. cataracte (in senses 1-4, 6), ad. L. cataracta 


waterfall, portcullis, floodgate, a, Gr. xarap(p)durys 
down-rushing, a down-rashing bird, a porteullis, 


T. KOTAMANES Clipporsats) stupefaction, 1 


CATARACT. 


waterfall, ?(in LXX) floodgate; f. xarapéco-av 
to dash down, dash headlong, rush or fall headlong, 
as rain or a river, f. xar’ or xavd down + dpaao- or” 
fdoo-ew to dash. (But some think it a deriv. of 
xarappyyvb-vat to break down.) The sense-develop- 
ment in Gr., L., and Fr.-Eng., is not in all respects 
clear.] k 

41. pl. The ‘ flood-gates’ of heaven, viewed as. 
keeping back the rain (with reference to Gew. vii. 
II, viii. 2, where Heb. has nanw lattices, windows, 
LXX xarappdera, Vulg. cataract, the former 

tob., the latter certainly, = flood-gates, sluices; _ 

ence also Fr. cataractes dit ciel). This, the earliest 
use in Eng., is now Ods. . : 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy m. xxiv, It semed in the high 
heauen The Cataractes hadden be vndo. ¢1460 Towneley 
Myst. 32 (Mitz.) Now ar the weders cest, and cateractes 
knyt. “x6rz Brerewoon Lavy, & Relig. xii. 137 To open 
the Cataracts of Heaven, and pour down water continually. 
1656 Dar. Monn, Adz. 7 Paruass, i That he would open 
the Chateracts of Heaven. ‘1667 ‘Mitton P. Z. x1 824. 
1684 Burner 7%. Zarit J. 13 The rain descended for forty 
days, the cataracts or floodgates of heaven being open’d. 

+b. applied to waterspouts ; also ‘rams. 

1855 Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 386 They say..that in 
certeyne places of the sea, they sawe certeyne stremes of. 
water which they caule spoutes faulynge owt of the ayer 
into the sea. .Sum phantasie that these shulde bec the cat- 
ractes of heauen whiche were all opened at Nocs fludde. 
160g Suaxs. Lear ut. ii. 2 Blow windes, and k your 
cheeks; Rage, blow You Cataracts, and Hyrricano’s spout. 
1634 Henvert Trav. 7A long spout of aiahing wine Py- 
ramide wise, dissolved itselfe very neere_us. This hidious 

taract. 1667 Mitron P. ZL, 1. 176 What if all... this 
Firmament Of Hell should spout her Cataracts of Fire. 

2. A waterfall; properly one of considerable 
size, and falling headlong over a precipice; thus 
distinguished from a CASOADE. ; 

(A rare sense in Gr., but common in L., where applied to 
the Cataracts of the Nile.] : 

1894 Br. Kine Youas (1618) 346 We see what catarrhactes 
and downe-falls there are by the rage of the water. x6or 
Hottanp Pliny I. 98 The lowest cataract or fal of water 
(of the Nile), x6xz Drayron Poly-olt. vi. 88 Where Tivy 
falling down doth make a Cataract, 1725 De Foe Vay. 
vonnd IV, (x840) 343 A terrible noise..as of a mighty cata- 
ract, or waterfall, “1834 Mrs, SoMERVILLE Conner. P/ys. 
Se. § 16 (2849) 13: The great cataractsofthe Oronoco. 2839 
Tumiwatt Greece I. x85 From the steppes of Scythia to 
the cataracts of the Nile. 

‘b. evansf. A violent downpour or rush of water. 

1634 Herserr Trav. 54 A violent storme of raine.. 
caused such a sudden Delugeand Cattaract, that a Carravan 
of two thousand Camels perisht. 1762 Fauconer Stipwr, 
ui. 290 From on high huge Cataracts descend. 1842 Ten- 
xyson Locksity Halt iii, ‘The hollow ocean-ridges roaring 
into cataracts, 2860 Froupe Hest. Lng, VI.1 Cataracts of 
water flooded the houses in the city, and turned the strects 
into rivers, if a (ef: 

c. transf. and _f. . flood). 

¢1630 Drum. oF ass ents 6x And Tongues. (Could 
ye amidst Worlds Cataracts them heare). 1784 Cowren 
Task w. 73 Cataracts of declamation thunder here, 1864 
Cartyte Fredh. Gt I. ut. v. 164 His cataract of black 
beard. Jdid. V. xu. iv. 44 Never came such a cataract of 
evil news on an Aulic Council before.” 

+3. A portcullis ; also the grating ofa window, 
Obs. (Prob. in Gr. earlicr than sense 1; common 


in med.L, but rare in Eng.) 

[x360-z A/S, Vicars’ Roll York, In j cateracta facta ante 
hostium Will. de Preston, 6d.) 1656 Buounr Glossogr., Cata- 
vact, a Portcullis. 7 3693 Urouuarr Radelats in. Prol., 
Others... assured the Port-culleys, fastned the Herses, 
Sarasinasks and Cataracts. 1853 Srocqurnun, Midit, Lae 
eyel, Cataract, a portcullis. 


. 4, Pathol. An opacity of the crystalline lens of — 


the eye, or of the capsule of the lens, or of both, 
‘ producing more or less impairment of sight, but 
never complete blindness’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

(App. a fig. use of the sense portcullis. In Fr,, the phy- 
sician A, Paré (¢1550) has ‘cataracte ou coulisse’; and 
Cotgr. (1612) has condisse ‘a porteullis .. also a web in the 


_seye, the notion being that even when the eye is open, the 
cataract obstructs vision, as the portcullis does a gateway. 


(But if originally in med.L., it might arise from _the sense 
window-grating ' fenestra clathrata, Du Cange.)] 

x47 Boorve Brev. ffealth \xvi. 8b, A Catharact, the 
which doth let aman to se perfytly. x575 Turperv. Fal. 
conrie 235 Ther is a Cataract, which doth light upon the 
eyes of a Hawke, 1599 A. M. tr. Gadclhoucr’s Bk, Physithe 
s4/2 For Catarracts or Pearles of the Eyes. 16rx Fronio, 
Catardita. called a Cataract or a pin and web, 1782 W. 
Henerven Comat. Ixvi, (1806) 329 4 cataract is always pre- 
ceded by a dimness, or blue cloudiness of objects. 1794 
Bosweut Joksuson (1831) 1. 221 To understand that he would 
couch her gratis, if the cataract was ripe. 1822 Goon Séndy - 
of Afed. (1844) LIT. 168 Simple cataract comes on without 
pain, 1876 tr, Wagner's Gen, Pathol. 40 Cataract is especi- 
ally transmissible in the female line, wt 

fe. 1630 Bratuwair Ene. Gentlew. (1641) 319 ‘Those 
thicke Cataracts of carthly vanities are dispersed. 1911 
Ken Hyumotheo Poet.Wks, 1721 IE. 41 Your eyes thus 
dimly will Things Heav'‘nly see, ‘Till they from sensual 
Cataracts are free, 

4-5. A brake for flax. Oés. rare. 

«1693 Unquiart Rabelais ut: 1. 4or Athwart those Cata- 
racts they break and bruise to very Trash the woody 


parcels. 

6. Avech. A form of governor for single-acting 
steam-engines, in which the stroke is regulated by 
the flow of water through an opening.” 


CATARACT, 


1832 Baspace Econ. Manu, iii. (ed, 3) 27 Another very 
beautiful contrivarice for regulating the number of strokes 
made by a steam-engine. .is called the Cataract. 186% RaN- 
xine Steant Lng. 58 A pump brake ofa simple kind is ex- 
emplified in the apparatus called the cataract. 

+7. (See quot.) Ods. . : 
. ?a1g00 Rel, Ant. I. 9 Cataracta, a catarac of the ethere, 
i. via subterranea. . + 

8. attrib. and Comb., as cataract patient, curls, 

‘wig, etc.; cataract-like adj.; cataract-wise adv. 3 
cataract-bird, an Australian bird (see quot.) ; 
cataract-knife, cataract-needle, a knife and 
needle used in the extraction of cataract, or in 
couching, 

1868 Woop Houzes without FH, xii, 215 The bird. .is called 
«the *Cataract Bird (Origa rubricata) because it.is al- 
ways found where water-courses rush through rocky ground 
[in Australia], 1864’ Sata in Daily Tel. 2x Nov., That 
beaming belle ...with the *Cataract curls. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glace, 1. ii. 12. An avalanche pours *cataract-like overa ledge. 
2688 R, Worms Armonry mn, 399/2 A *Cataract-needle. .is 
used to draw up the Cataract off the sight of the eye while 
it is cuting away. 1882 Goop Study of Med. (1844) IIT. 165 
A *Gataract patient sees a lighted candle as ifit were in- 
volved in a cloud. 1870 Athenzunz 31 Dec, 881 Boileau 
Despréaux himself, in his court suit and his “cataract wig, 
1899 J. Hawrnorwe Laugh. Mill 39 The stream fell *cata- 
ract-wise into a deep poo! below. 

Cataract, v. [Ff prec. sb.] 

a. trans. To pour like a cataract, to pour co- 
piously (sozce-ase). 1b. cts. To fall ina cataract. 

1796 CoLertvce Let, in Béogr. Lit. App. (1847) 11. 370 The 
Monthly has cataracted panegyric on me. 3832 J. Witson 
in Blackw. Mag. XXXAI. 125 No river should cataract 

-larger than the Clyde. 1844 E. Warnurron Crescent ¢ 

Crass (1843) I. 285 The whole body of the Nile precipitates 
itself. .cataracting very respectably, _ 

Ca‘taracted, 2/. a. [f. Cararact sd. or v. 
+-ED.] Having cataracts: poured in cataracts. 

. _ 1830-Blackw. Mag. KXVIII. 146 With rivers cataracted 
among the mountains, 1832 Wuson bid, XXXI. 866 They 
look own into the cataracted abysses, 

+ Cataractic, a Obs. [f. Cataract +-r0.] 
OF the nature of a cataract (see senses 2 and 5 of 
the sb.),. So Catararctical a. : 

7693 3 + Beaumont On Burnet’s Th, Earth 1. 56 Cataracti- 
cal Falls, and Serpentine Courses of Rivers. ax693 Urov- 
nart Rabelais ur. |, gor Certain Catarractick Instruments. 


_Catararctine, a. [f. as prec, + -INE.] = prec. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. 335 These cataractine glaciers, 
+Cataractist. Obs. [f. as prec.+-ist.] A 

Fupeos or practitioner who treats cataracts. 
zl 


660 tr. Pavaceisus Archid, u. 140 According to the pre- 
scription of the Catarractists, or blind Doctors. 


ataractous (kretarektos), a. Lathol, [f. 
Cataract +-ous.] Affected with cataract. 


x824 Travers Dis. Zye (ed. 3) 319 The cataractous eye is 


not unfrequently amaurotic. “1873 H. Warton Dés. Eye 


743,10 ordinary cataractous capsular opacity. 
atarie, var. of Carery. 

Catarrh (kata-2),sb. Forms: 6 cattar, catta- 
rue, catarh, catterhe, Sc. caterr, catter, 6-7 
catar, catarre, catarrhe, 7 catarr, cathar, ca- 
tharre, cather, 7—- catarrh, [a F. catarrhe, 
in 15th c. caterre, 16th c. catarve (=Pr: catar, Sp., 
It. catarro), ad. L. catarrh-ts, ad. Gr.xaréppous ran- 
ning down, rheum, f, carappeiy to flow down] 

1. The profuse discharge from nose and eyes 


which generally accompanies a cold, and which- 


was ‘formerly supposed to run down from the 
brain ; a ‘running at the nose’. Ods. ‘ 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. iv. (1495) 224 Dis- 
soluynge and shedynge thumours of the Reed highte 
Catarrus.] 2833 Etyor Cast, Helth (x34x)'23 b, Egges 
be good ageinst Catars, or stilling out of the hed into 
the stomake, Jd¢d. 69 b, Catarres or reumes. .1536 
BELLENDEN Crou. 46a (Jam.) In the ‘nixt winter Julius 
Frontynus fell in gret infirmite:be imoderat flux of catter. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. (2594) 364 Sodainely 
choked by catarrhes, which like to floods of waters, runne 
downewards. 2607 Torsetn fous: Beasts 272 The catar 
or rhume, which, in a horse, is called the glaunders. 1656 
in Biounr Glossogr. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zooit, (1801) I. 425 
‘When the secretion of these capillary glands is increased, 
it is termed simple catarrh. : 
+2, Formerly also applied to: Cerebral effusion 
or haemorrhage; apoplexy. Ods. 
xg52 Lynpesay Mfouarche 5117 Sum ar dissoluit siddantlye 
Be Cattarue-or be Poplesye, ‘1379 Fenton Guseciard, mm, 
(3509) x42 King Charles dyed.. of a catterhe which the 
Phisitians call apoplexie. 1708 Kersey, Catarrh of the 
Spinal Marrow, a Falling-out of the Marrow of the Back- 
bone. x7ax-1800 in Baitey. pag fo "ieee 
3. Inflammation of a mucous membrane ; usually 
restricted to that of the nose, throat, and bronchial 
tubes, causing increased flow of.mucus, and often 
attended with sneezing, cough, and fever; con- 
stituting a common-‘ cold’. ; 

Often with qualifying word, as alcoholic, bron- 
chial, chronic, . gastric, uterine catarrh ; epidemic 
catarrh, influenza ; seunmer catarrh, hay-asthma. 

588 R. Parnes tr. Afendoza’s Hist. China 132 A ge- 
nerall sicknesse ,, called the Cattarre or murre, 3675 
Gascoigne in Rigaud Corr. Se. Men (841) I. 22x ‘The 
great epidemical catarrh, which hath ranged through so 
many countries. 1775 Smottert Humphr. Cl. (1815) 107 
Rheumatisms, catarrhs,.and’ consumptions, ate catight in 
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these nocturnal pastimes, 1782 E. Gray in Aved. Comniut. 
I. 47_At Venice..the common name of the diseasé, Russian 


‘ catarrh [influenza]. 1797 M. Bawuir Aloré. Anat. (2807) 


117 The Symptoms which attend catarrh are too generally 
known to require. being mentioned. 1818 Moore Judge 
Fam. Paris vi. 171 Your cold, of course, is a catarrh. 1831 
Youarr Horse xti. (1847) 258 Various names .. influenza, 
distemper, catarrhal fever, and epidemic catarrh. 1868 
Dicxens Le#é. (x880) II. 338 So oppressed am I with this 
American catarrh, as they call it. 

Catarrh, v. zonce-wd. [f. prec.] To remove 
or take by catarth. 

1822 Lams in Life & Let?. xii. (1837) 111 As many clerks 
have been coughed and catarrhed out of it [the War-Office] 
into their freer graves, 

Catarrhacte, obs. form of Carsract. 

+ Catarrhago'gal, 2. Obs. rare. [Implies a 
sb. catarrhagogue, f. CATARRH sd. + -ayoryos 
leading.] Carrying off catarrh. 

x651 Biccs New Disp. ? 240 A catarragogall Remedy. 

Catarrhal (kataral), 2. [f. CATARRH sd. +-AL! 
in mod,F, catarrhal] Of the nature of, or per- 


‘taining to, catarrh, 


x65x Biccs New Disf. #258 Catarrhall defects. 1787 
Gentl, Mag. Nov. 1020/2 Catarrhal fevers have now become 
more frequent. 1824 J. MeCu.tocu High? Scot?, IIL. 193 
The catarrhal phenomenon of St. Kilda, 1848 Kincstky 
in Fraser's Mag. 104 A soulless, skyless, catarrhal day. 
1870 Rotteston Anza. Life Introd. 17 xote, A spasmodic 
and catarrhal affection, not unlike hay fever. — 

Catarrhine, catarhine (ke'tirsin),@. Zool. 
[£. Gr. xara alongside of + fis, piy-c nose, nostril.] 
Name of one of the two divisions of the order 
Quadriumana, including those apes or monkeys, 
which have the nostrils close together, oblique, 
and directed downwards, and opposable thumbs 
on all the limbs. It includes all the apes of the 
old world. b. as 5d. A catarrhine monkey. 

1862 Dana Max. Geol. 422 note, The Catarrhines, con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, excepting one at Gibraltar. 1863 
Huxiny Man's Place Nat. i. 23 The man-like apes .. are 
what are called ‘Catarrhine apes’; that is, their nostrils 
have a natrow partition, and look downwards. 1881 Sec- 
tator 25 Dec., Our common ancestor the catarrhine ape, 

+Cata‘rrhish, 2. Ods. [f Catarru sd.+ 
-I8H1,] Of the nature of catarrh, 

1689 MoyLe Sea Chyrurg. i. x. 114 To purge the Brain, 
and all the Body of that Catarrish humour. 

+Cata'rrhopous, 2. Obs. [f. Gr. xardppon-os 
(£. «ard down + for downward inclination) + 
-0us.] Tending or moving downwards. 

1666 G. Harvey Mord, Angi. x. 92 Why the same corro- 
sive humour should sometimes prove Anatrhopous .. and 
otherwhiles Catarrhopous (flowing downwards). 

Cata‘rvrhous, a. ? Obs. [f. Cararri + -ous: 
app. after 16th c. F. catarveux, catarrheux.] 
Pertaining to, subject to, or of the nature of, 
catarrh ; = CATARBHAL. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. v2530 To excrete the catarrhous 
matter. 1782 Jounson in Boswell (1831) V. 29, I am now 
harassed by a catarrhous cough. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., 
Cure for a catarrhous cough..the inhalation of the vapour 
of warm water. 

+ Catarusmpant, (?) -rampant, «. nonce-wid. 
(humorous): cf. Gr. xara, cat and rampait. 

2689 T. Prunicet Char. Gd. Comnander 49, hope..' Their 
Cat-like Cause, that lusty Puss is nigh To hanging; not- 
withstanding that she is So Catarumpant now. 

+Cataskeua'stic, 2. Obs. rare—1, [ad. Gr. 
xaraccevacrixés constructive (in Aristotle Rhet. 
2. 26, 3, opposed to Avrixds destructive), f ra7a- 
oxevafew to equip, prepare, construct, f, xaTacxev7 
preparation.}] Constructive. 

1645 J. Gloopwin] Juuoc. & Truth Tri. 41 No occasion 
to argue any thing .. in a cataskeuastique or positive Way. 

+Catasophistry. Obs. rare—. _ [f. Sopnis- 
TRY, after Gr. xaracopiferéa: to outwit, to evade 
by quibbling, £. nara down, etc. + copif-eo8ar to 
quibble, etc.] Quibbling, deceit. 

609 J. Menvitn Led, in Diary (1842) 782 Greater. craft .. 
and catasophistrie wer nevir usit. 

Cataspilite (kite'spileit). Aziz. [Named in 
1867 f. Gr. kavaomaos spotted, defiled + -rre.] 
A hydrous silicate of alumina, with some iron, 


” manganese, etc; ; an ash-grey pearly mineral found 


in Sweden. 3868 Dana Ait. 403. 

||Catasta, [a. L. catasta scaffold, stage for 
selling slaves, etc., also an engine of torture. 
According to Lewis and Short, f Gr. karderaots 
settling, putting down, fixed slate, etc. (? Thence 
At. catasta funeral-pile, Pg. catasta stall in which 
slaves are set for sale).] . 

a. Hist. A block on which slaves were exposed 
for sale. b; His#, A stage or-bed of torture used. 
in early Christian times. tc. Humorously or 
affectedly used for the stocks (oés.). : 
-r6g0 A. B. Mutat. Polema 12 What will not money do 
with a Scot (now their Catasta isin readiness). 1664 BUTLER 
Hud, 1. 1. 238 In close Catasta shut [ed. 1694 gor note, 
Catasta is‘but a pair of Stocks in English]. 1685 J. Scorr 
Chr. Life (4747) bisa 9? How could they have sung in the 
midst of Flames, smiled, upon Racks, triumphed_upon 
Wheelsand Catastaes. 1853 Kinastey Aysatiaxiti.(Hoppe) 
Standing an hour onthe catasta to be handled from head 


to foot in the minimum of clothing. - 


- CATASTROPHE. 


Catastaltic, « Aved. [ad. L. catastaltic-us, 
a. Gr. xaracraArucés, f. naracréAXew to repress, 
check.] Restraining, checking: formerly applied 
to astringent and styptic substances. 

18g1 in Mayne. 

|| Catastasis (kalerstdsis). [Gr. xardoraots 
settling, appointment ; settled condilion ; f. xaé- 
tardvat to set down, appoint, establish, settle ; f. 
xar& down +ora- stand. In mod.F, calastase.J 

1. (See quots.) [This sense not in Gr. or L.] 

1656 BLouNT Glossogr., Catastasis, the third part of a 
Comedy, and signifies the state and full vigour of it. Tra- 
gedies and Comedies have four principal parts in respect of 
the matter treated of. 1. Protasis. 2. Epitasis. 3. Catas- 
tasis. 4. Catastrophe. 1668 Drvpen Dravt. Poesy in 
Arb. Garuer III. 520 Thirdly. The Catastasis or Counter- 
turn, which destroys that expectation, 175% CHAMBERS 
Cyci., Catastasis..the third part of the antient drama; 
being that wherein the intrigue is supported, carried on, 
and heightened till it be ripe for the unravelling in the 
catastrophe. 196x STERNE Trist. Shandy. Slawkenb.Tale, 
The epitasis, wherein the action is more fully entered upon 
and heightened, till it arrives at its state or height, called 
the catastasis, 1837 Cartye Fr. Rev, (1872) UI. vi. i. 223 
No catastrophe, rather a catastasis or heightening. 

2. Rhet. The narrative part of a speech, usually 
the beginning of it, in which the orator sets forth 
the subject to be discussed. (In mod. Dicts.) 

3. Aded. ‘The state or condition of anything ; 
constitution; habit of body’. (In mod. Dicts.) 

+Catastematic, a. Obs. rare—4. [ad. Gr. 
karaoTnpatucés established, sedate, moderate, tran- 
quil (in 480r}) xavaornyariny moderate pleasure, 
a term of the Epicurean philosophy), f. «araorypo 
settlement, constitution, f. cadsardvat; sec prec.] 

1655-60 Staniuy Hist. Phélos. (1701) 134/2 Catastematick, 
permanent pleasure, which consisteth in privation of Grief 
and a quiet void of all disturbance, which E;picurus held [to 
be our ultimate end]. 

Cataster, [ad. It. Sp., catastvo.] = CADASTRE. 

1855 Mitman Lat. Christianity IX. xi. i. 18 The valua- 
tion of Pope Nicholas,the established cataster which had 
been acted on for above a century. 

Catasterism (katestérizm). fad. Gr. xar- 
aorepopés a ‘placing among the stars; Kar- 
aorepiopot was the name of a treatise attributed to 
Eratosthenes giving the legends of the different 
constellations’ (Liddell! and Scott) ; (ult.) f. card 
+dornp star, Cf. Asterism.} 

a. pl. The treatise mentioned above. b. A 
constellation. 

1803 G. S. Faser Cadiré II. 251 ‘Vhe remarkable assem- 
blage of catasterisms. .in the neighbourhood of the supposed 
ship of Jason. 1837 Wuewet Hist. [uduct. Sc. 1. iv. § 1 
‘L.) The ‘ Catasterisms’ of Eratosthenes..were an enumera- 
tion of 475 of the principal stars according to the constella- 
tions in which they are, 1852‘T'H. Ross Husmboldi’s Trav. 
Introd, 17 The catasterisms of their zodiac. 

[f. Cara- 


Catastrophal (kiterstréfal), a. 
STROPHE+-AL.] Of the nature of a catastrophe ; 


disastrous. 

1842 P. Scrore Volcanos 6 The great catastrophal earth- 
quake of Riobamba. 1882 Daily News 6 Feb., Mr, Proctor, 
after his catastrophal forebodings, 


Catastrophe (kate'strdfi). Also 7 cata- 
strophy. [a. Gr. caragrpopy overturning, sudden 
turn, conclusion, f. xara-orpépew to overturn, etc., 
f. xavd down + orpépery to turn.] 

J. ‘The change or revolution which produces 
the conclusion or final event of a dramatic piece’ 


(J.); the dénouement. ; 

1879 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. May, Gloss., This tale 
is much like to that in Aesops fables, but the catastrophe and 
ende is farre different. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. m1. 
x. 44 marg., A comicall catastrophe. 1602 avd Pt, Return 
Js Parnass, u.i. (Arb.) 21 Sad is the plot, sad the Cata- 
strophe. 1626 R. C. Times’ Whis, (1871) 111 Thou shalt be 
the protasis and catastrophe of my epistle. 1684 T, Burner 
Th. Earth 11. 157 That happy catastrophe and last scene 
which is to crown the work. 19714 Gay What @ye catt it 
Pref., ‘They deny it to be Tragical, because its Catastrophe 
isa Wedding. 1876 J. H. Newman Hisé. Sé, 1.1. tii. 158 
Such was the catastrophe of this long and anxious drama. 

2. ‘A final event; a conclusion generally un- 
happy’ (J.); a disastrous end, finish-up, conclu- 
sion, upshot; overthrow, ruin, calamitous fate. 

x60x Suaxs. Adi’s Weil 1, ii. 57 On the Catastrophe and 
heele of pastime When it was out. 1609 Armin /tal. Taylor 
(1880) 194 Thinking to deuower And worke my, lives Cata- 
strophy. 1628 Mrap in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 343 LIT. 265 This 
was the obscure catastrophe of that great man. 1672 Mar- 
vet, Reh, Transp. 1 25x The late war, and its horrid 
catastrophe, 1678 Litrieron Lat, Déct., A Catastrophe or 
upshot of a business, catastrophe exits. 1728 Moncan 
Algiers U1. iti, 256 This catastrophe had the brave Barba- 
rossa and all his vast Designs, 1783 Lp. Hates Axntig. 
Chr. Ch. iv. 128 The catastrophe of that siege is well known. 
38g0 W. Irvine Afahonet Il, 290 This miserable cata- 
strophe to a miserable career. . 
- fb. Acemorousty. The posteriors. Ods. 

1s97 Suaxs. 2 Hen, IV, 1. i. 66 Away you Scullion .. Ue 
tickle your catastrophe. | ae 

8. An event producing a subversion of the order 
or system of things. - 

1696 Month. Mercury VII. 91 The Consternation and Con- 
fusion.. upon such a sudden Catastrophy. ET Der For 
Hist. Ch. Scot. (1844) 3 Her many Revolutions, Convulsions, 


CATASTROPHIC, 


and Catastrophes. 1872 Farrar IVits. Hist. iii. 92 God 
reveals His will not by sudden catastrophes and ‘violent 
revolutions. | g 

b, esp. in Geol, A sudden and violent change in 
the physical order of things, such as a sudden 
upheaval, depression, or convulsion affecting the 
earth’s surface, and the living “beings upon it, by. 
which some have supposed that the successive 
geological periods were suddenly brought to an 
end, (Cf. Caracnysu, CATASTROPHISM. 

1832 Lye. Prive, Geol, I. 89, 11. 60. 1838 WreweLt 
Noouim. Org. Renov. 25 (L.) There are, in the palzxtiolo- 
gical sciences, two antagonist doctrines: catastrophes and 
uniformity. 1887 Spectator 7 May 626/: No geologist of 
repute now believes that mountain-ranges originated in 
catastrophes. 

4. A stidden disaster, wide-spread, very fatal, or 
signal, (In the application of exaggerated lan- 
‘guage to misfortunes it is used very loosely.) 

1748 Anson Voy. mt. ii. (ed. 4) 429 Thus were we all ..re- 
duced to the utmost despair by this catastrophe, 2795 
Burks Corr. (1844) IV. 289 The public catastrophe was 
actually completed by the actual recall of Lord F. 2855 
Motiey Dutch Rep. (1861) Il. 270 An inundation, more 
tremendous than any .. led in those annals so prolific 
in such catastrophes. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xiii. 131 
This fishery is fearfully hazardous ; scarcely a year passes 
without a catastrophe. Zod. Our hostess was immensely 
relieved that dinner had gone off without any catastrophe. 
My luggage has not arrived: what a catastrophe ! 

Catastrophic (ketistryfik), @. fad. Gr. 
kataatpopix-ds, f. karaorpogy CATASTROPHE.] Of 
the nature of, or belonging to, a catastrophe: esp. 
in the history of the earth or the universe, 

1837 Wuewe tt Hist. /uduct. Sc.(1857) H1. 512 The sup- 
posed proofs of catastrophic transition, 1849 Murciison 
Siluria xx. 49x A catastrophic destruction of such animals. 
1871 KE, H. Prumerry Sprrits in Pris. (1884) 348 Events 
which are not continuous, but catastrophic., such as the 
Resurrection and the Last Judgment. 

Catastro‘phical, a. [f. as prec. +-aAL.] Re 
ferring to, dealing with, catastrophes ; also = prec. 

1826 Blackw, Mag, XIX. Pref. 24 Paragraphs circuitously 
approaching ..to a catastrophical climax. 1876 Conte. 
Kev. XXVIII. 740 A. disturbance of the laws and direction 
of matter and force,—sudden, and catastrophical, 

Hence Catastro-phically adv. 

1872 Bacenor Physics § Pol. (1876) 155 AAs soon as that 
repression was catastrophically removed, 

Catastrophism (kiterstrdfiz’m). [f Caras- 
TROPHE 3+-!sM.] The theory that certain geo- 
logical‘and biological phenomena were ca’ by 


catastrophes, or sudden and violent disturbances | 


of nature, rather than by continvous and uniform 
processes. 

1869 Huxcey in Sed, Opinion 21 Apr. 464/1 By Catastro- 
phism I mean any form of geological speculation which .. 
supposes the operation of forces different in their nature .. 
from those which we at present see in action. 1883 H. 
Drunmonn Wat, Law in Spir. WV. 19 lt was the Geology 
of Catastrophism, 

Jig. 1883 Century lag. XXX1. 68 The Craig household 
«.Wwas conducted on the theory of ‘catastrophism’ rather 
than that of ‘ uniform law’. 

Catastrophist (kate'stréfist). Geol. [f. as 
prec. + -18T.] One who holds the theory of catas- 
trophism; opposed to siformitarian. Also attrib. 

3837 Wiuweu FHist. Induct, Sc. (1857) HI. 509 Geolo- 
gists who had been bred up in the catastrophist creed. 
1879 Srencen Data of Ethics iv. § 17 For a generation after 
geologists had become uniformitarians in Geology, the 
remained catastrophists in Biology. 31879 Lé¢. Workd neue 
We are still catastrophists in judging of Hiner: 

+ Cata‘strophize, Ods.-° ‘To end a Comedy 
or the like’ (Cockeram 1623): 

+ Catastrophonical, a. (A nonsense word.) 

x605 Marston Deitch Court. 1.i, A signe of good shaving, 
my catastrophonicall fine boy. 

+*Catastrum, Ods.7-° [ad. Gr. xardorpwpa 
deck.] ‘The decke or hatch ofa ship’ (Cockeram). 

+ Catathleba. Obs. rare. [? f. Gr. xara- 
0418- to press down.] Some fabulous monster. 

¢1300 1, Adis, 6564 Another best ther is, of covel kynde 

» Catathicba is hire name, 

Catawampous (ketiwg impos), a. slang, 
chiefly 0S. Also catawamptious (-fos). [A 
humorous formation, the origin of which is lost: 
the first part of the word was perhaps suggested. 
by catamount, or ? by words in Gr. xara-.] Tierce, 
unsparing, destructive. . (A high-sounding word 
with no very definite meaning.) 

1856 Housch, Words XIII. 148 It bad fallen a victim to 
the jaws of deadly alligator, or catawampous panther. 

Hence, Catawampously, Catawa-mptionsly 
adv., ‘fiercely, eagerly. To be catawamptiously 
chawed up is to be completely demolished, utterly 
defeated’ (Bartlett Dict. Amer.). 

38gz Lytton fy Novel in Blackw. Mag, UXXI. 434 To 
be catawampously champed up [ed. x853 Chawed up} (Bs a 
mercenary selfish cormorant of acapitalist. 1857 F. Douc- 
Lass Sfcech (Bartlett) To take to our heels before three 


feniags Polar ge sinremokiors, for fear of being catawamp- 


So also'Catawa'mpus sd., used vaguely for ‘ fierce 
creature, vermin’, or the like. 
1874 M. Cottins #vauces-I, 162° The catawampuses you 


- Catcall (keetk9l), v. 


1887 Blackw. Afag. 


174 


see about harvest time—they fly quite pretty in the air, but, 
O my gracious, don’t they sting ! ot 
Catawha (kit§-ba). [From the river Catawba 
in S. Carolina, U.S. (named from the Aatahéa 
Indians), where the grape was first discovered.] 
{2775 Apain Aimer, [nd, 223, I begin with the Katahba, be- 
cause their country is the most contiguous to Charles-Town.] 


a. An American species of grape( Vétés Labrusca),° 


which is largely cultivated in the central States of 
the American Union, b, The light sparkling rich- 
flavoured wine made from this grape (first made 
¢. 1830). More fully Catawba grape, wine. 

1857 Rep. Comntiss. Patents Washington 433 The Ca- 
tawba is the grape generally planted in vineyards for the 
production of wine. ¢18g7 Loner. Birds of Passage, ‘Ca- 
tawba Wine’, For Catawba wine Has need of no sign, No 
tavern-bush to proclaim it. 1864 Brownixc Sludge, It was 
your own wine, sir, the good Champagne (I took it for Ca- 
tawba, you're so kind). 1867 Atlantic Alonthly Aug. 241 
Five thousand gallons of the still unvexed Catawba, 

Catayl(e, catayli(e, obs. ff. Carrnz. 

+ Catazaner. Obs. rare—}. 

1632 Smarey Ball v. 1 O the Catazaners, we turned 
there ! : 

+ Cat-band. Sc. Obs. ‘A bar or iron for 
securing a door; a chain drawn across a street 
for defence’ (Jam.). The exact sense is doubtful. 

1650 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 5o7 Also the toun. .made cat- 
bands of yron to hold off horses, brought the canons. . within 
the toune, &c. 1670 Sratoisc Troub. Chas. J (2829) 80 
‘Yo make preparations fordefence. .to big up their own back 
gates, closes, and ports, have their catbands in readiness. 
2672 wicts of Sederunt 11 Feb. (Jam.) In case they have 
not sufficient catbands upon the doors of their prisons. 

Catbivd (ketb3id), [See quot. 1885.] An 
American thrush (Af@imus Carolinensis). 

293x Mortimer in Phil, Trans. XXXVII. 175 Muscicapa 
vertice nigra, ‘The Cat-Bird. 1858 O. W. Hommes Axé. 
Break/.-t, 230, 1 hear the whispering voice of Spring, The 
thrush’s trill, the cat-bird’s cry. « Lowe. Poet, Wks. 
(1879) # The cat-bird croons in the lilac-bush. 1885 Pali 
Malt G, 21 May 4/2 The ‘ cat-bird’. .derives its name from 
its ordinary ery of alarm, which somewhat resembles the 
mew of a cat. 

Cateall (kretkgl), sd. Also 8 cateal. [From 
the nocturnal cry or ‘ waul” of the cat.] : 

1. A squeaking instrument, or kind of whistle, 
used esp, in play-houses to express impatience or 
disapprobation. (See Spectator No. 361.) 

1659-60 Purys Diary (3879) I. 67, 1..called on Adam 
Chard, and bought a cat-call there, it cost me two groats. 
1712 ADDISON 4, No, 361 > 2, I was very much surprised 
with the great of Rat-calls. .to see so many Persons 
of Quality of both Sexes assembled fogecher at a kind of 
Catterwawling. 1732 Fienpinc Covent Gard. Trag. i i 
[ heard a tailor sitting by my side, Play on his catcal, an 
cry out, ‘Sad stuff!’ 1753 Gray's Jun Frul. No. 61 A 
shrill_toned Catcall, very proper to_be used at the next 
new Tragedy. 1865 Lond. Rev. 30 Dec. 687/: That vilest 
of all the inventions of Jubal, the catcall, Pas 

2. The sound made by this instrument or an imi- 
tation with the voice ; a shrij] screaming whistle. 

2949 Jounson Zrene Prol., Should partial cat-calls all his 
hopes confound He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound. 
1764 Lion Author's Apol. Wks. 1774 1. x Powerful cat- 
call from the pit. 1817 Mar. Encewortit //aryington (1833) 
82, 1881 Daily Tel. 27 Dec., In the face of catcalls and 
other occasional demonstrations from the * gods’. 

3. One who uses the instrument. 

1914 Bunce. Sfect. No. 602 A notorious Rake that 
headed a Party of Cat-cals. : 

[E. prec] 


1, intr. To sound a catcall, esp. at a theatre or 
similar place of amusement. 

1734 Firvoinc Univ. Gallant Prol,, Tis not the poet’s wit 
affords the jest, But who can catecall, hiss, or whistle best ? 
176z Canninc in Poet, Register (1807) 455 Let them cat 
call and hiss as they will. 1820 Blac, Alag. VUIT. 5 Some 
catcalled, and some roared ‘ go on’. , 

2. trans. To receive or assail with catcalls. 

@ 1700 Drypen Prologue Pilgrine (R.) His cant, like mi 
Andzew's noble vein, Eatecalls the sects to draw them iy 
again. 1843 Macautay Aad, D'Arblay, Ess. (1854) 711/23 
Better to be hissed and catcalled by her Daddy than by a 
whole sea of heads in the pit of et | Lane Theatre. 

(fence Cartealling vé/. sb. and ppl. a. R 

¢178 Map. D’Arotay in Macaulay £ss, (1887) 748 That 
hissing, groaning, catcalling epistle. 1864 Detly Zeé. 9 Dec., 
The gods indulged in their usual habit of whistling and cate 
calling. 1881 Ln. W. Pirr Lennox Plays, Players, §¢. 1.77 
A-sound of hissing and cat-catling was now heard. 

Catch (ketf), sd Also 5 cacche, kache, 
Se. cach, 5-6 Se. caich(e, 6 catche, cache, 6-7 
kateh, 7 Sc. caitche, 7-9 (chiefly in sense 14) 
ketch. [f. the vb.- (The senses are taken from 
different uses of the verb, and form no regular 
scries among themselves.)} ~ | 

1, The act or fact of catching -in various senses ; 
see the vb..° -~"- : ‘ ; 

1g80 Sipney Arcadia 1. (1613) 91 She would faine the 
catch of Strephon flic. x649 Gr Danie Tr inarch., Rich. 11, 
Ixviii, Demands To Princes made in Catch of Rebel Hands. 
x722 Du For Col, Yack: (1840) 203 She intended to have me, 
if she could catch, and it was indeed a kind of a catch. 
31870 Daily News 20 Sept., The French captured a German 
schooner. .and this wretched little Catch called forth an un- 
common deal of enthusiasm and cheering, 3884 J. Payn 
Thicker than WV. vi, 42 There was a ‘catch’ in her breath. 

ov. 692 ‘The young people... play at 
catch with coloured balls. ‘ 


-CATCH. 


+b. Zo le (or be) at (the) catch, to lie (or be) 
upot,the catch: to lie in wait ; to be on the watch 
for an opportunity of catching or seizing some- 
thing, esp. of catching a person’s words, finding 
fault, making objections, etc. Ods. 

1630 Staves Bruised Reed xv. Wks. 1862 1.68 Asone sitting 
at a catch for all advantages against them. 1642 Rocers 
Naantan 528 Asa prisoner .. always lies at the catch and 
opportunity to seeke his escape. 1656 H. More Axntid. 
Ath, uw. xi. § 7. 75 Scatiger hay at catch with him [Cardan]} 
to take him tripping wherever he could. 1742 Ricnarv- 
son Pamela IY. 170, 1 saw he’ was upon the Catch, and 
look’d stedfastly upon me whenever I mov’d my Lips. x8xq 
Jane Austen Lady Susai xiv, (1879) 230 Miss M. is abso- 
lutely on the catch for a husband. 

2. a. The catching of fish. b. The number of 
fish caught at one time, or during one season. . 

31465 Mant. & Housch. Exp. 473 To axe of my lord of , 
Duram in yifte the kache of Hangeford. 1799 J. Ropent- 
son Agric. Perth £77 ‘The expence of fishing must be paid 
. after which the benefit of the catch is ap josed to accrue 
to the proprietors. 1875 Bucxtanp Lag-dk. 12 The catch 
depends very much upon the weather. 1884 Sénbbs’ Merc. 
Circular 27 Feb, 194/x The total catch of mackerel by the 
New England fleet was 236,685 els, 

3. Cricket. The act of catching the ball, when 
struck by the batsman, before it reaches the ground, 
and so putting him ‘ out’, 

3770 J. Love Cricket 17 Weymark unhappily misses a 
Catch. 1837 Dicuens Pick, vii, At every bad attempt at 
a catch. .he launched his personal displeasure at the head 
of the devoted individual in such denunciations as..‘now 
butter-fingers’, 1886 Guaney Phantasms of Living I. 561 
His mental condition after'just missing a catch. 

b. ¢ransf. A player who catches well, 

1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Aun. 102 H. J. Ford; a safe 
catch in the long.-field. ; 

4, Sc. A chase, pursuit. Ods. 

¢3450 Hexnyson Alor. Fad, 83 Yee shall rew this race. 
What was the cause yee gaue ince sic a katch? 

+5. Sc. Tennis. (Cf CacEspen.) Obs. 

e495 Ratis Raving 1. 1245 Ryne at baris, and at the ball, 
And at the caich play with all. 1496 Zreasurer's cic. in 
Tytler [7ist. Scot, (1864) 11, 261 note, To the king in Strive. 
lin, to play at the cach. 1935 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 509 
James Stewart .. playand..wes with his peiris all Than at 
thecatche. 1535 Lynpesay Saty7e 3411 Thocht I preich not, 
Ican play at the caiche. rs99 Janes I Bast. Doron ur. 
(1603) 121 Playing at the caitche or tennise. 

. A trick. Obs. 

£1430 Lerne or be Lewd in Babees Bk, (1868) 9 Warre 
Knavis cacches, | 2 . 

TTA etching or entangling question. Ods. — 

3674 N. Parrrax Buck § Selv. 86 The catch is so unphilo- 
sophical, that that which gainsays it most, is most true. 
1693 W. Freke Sel. Zss. xii. 62 Most of their arguments 
-- are nothing but a few empty Catches in mere words. 

8. Something intended to catch the attention, the 
popular fancy or demand, etc. - 

r78x Cowrir Lett. 5 Mar. Wks. (1876) 66 The passage you 
objected to I inserted merely by way of catch. 287: S, S. 
Jonvan In Bos. § Lyrics (1878) 204 This is aha’penny catch, 

+9. A catching sight; a glimpse, view. Ods: 

1775 Jouxson in Boswedd (1831) 111. 238 Such houses as 
had any catch of the river. 1796 Mors: Amer. Geog. I. 610 
[[t] presents to the eye, through the cleft, a small catch of 
smooth blue horizon. ; 

10, concer. That by which anything is caught and 
held ; any contrivance for checking the motion of 
a piece of mechanism, a door, etc. 

1520 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp. Canterd., Payd for alache 
and a cache and a stapylle ijd. 1647 /éid. 86 Fora katch 
for my gate je, 1644 Nyt Gussery (1670) 31 These catches, 
being either of steel or brass. 1686 Lond. Gas. No. 2132/4 A 
pair of plain Pistols with. .one of the Catches broke off from 
the Lock. 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Afechanics 0. vi. 25 (Libr. 
Usef. Knowl,), The ratchet-wheel and catch, 285z ///us?. 
Lond. News 7 The derrick being supported by a catch or 
pall. 1883 Maroc Soc. Aguality viii. 203 A catch at- 
tached to the beam of the engine. 

11. That which is caught or is worth catching ; 
something gained ; an acquisition. 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr, u. i. 333 No doubt but he hath got 
a quiet catch, 1606-— Zr. ¥ Cr mi. 109 Hector shall 
haue a great catch, if he knocke out either of your braines ; 
he were a Airey cracke a fustie nut with no keraell. 1662 
Davoen Wild Gail. um. i, The Gentleman had got a great 
Catch of her, as they say. 1830 Garr Lawrie Tw. ix. 
(1849) 174 He would ‘be a great catch to the settlement. 
1840 Marrvar Poor Yack li, She .. was considered quite a 
catch at card-parties, : . 

+12. The point to be canght or seized. Obs. 

3600 Hottanp Livy xxxiv. xxxii. 873 a, I will not use 
many words. .but come to the very catch and point of the 
matter, 
~£13. A fragment or scrap of anything caught 
up}; ‘a snatch ; 2 short interval of action’ (J.). 

@x626 Bacon (j.) All which notions are but ignorant 
catches of a few things, which are most obvious to mens 
observations. 16.. Loci (J.) It has been writ by catches, 
with many intervals, 166g GranviL. Seeds. Scé. i, 10 We 
retain n'catch of these pretty stories. 1742 RicuArpson 
Pamela U1, 362 Down she sat, and sung a little Catch, 
andcry’d Hem! twice. 1830 'T. Hamsvron Cyrtl Thornton 
Oh) 78, I made speeches, and roared catches of songs. 

14, Afusic. Originally, a short composition for 
three or more voices, which sing the same melody, 
the second singer beginning the first line as the 
first goes on to the second line, and so with each 
successive singer; 2 Rounp. ‘The catch was for 


each succeeding singer to take up or catch his 


CATCH. 


part in time’ (Grove). Subsequently specially 
applied to rounds in which the words are so ar- 
ranged ‘ds to produce ludicrous effects, one singer 
catching at the words of anoflier. Also aé¢rid. 
and in cowb., as catch-club, catch-maker. 

x6or Cornwattyes Zs, 11. xilif. (2632) 207 Like a singing 
catch, some are beginning when others are ending. @16r3 
Oversury A H¥i/e (1638) 217 The wakefull ketches on 
Christmas Eve, [x625 Bacon Masques § Tri., Ess. (Arb.) 
§39 Seuerall Quires. .taking the Voice by Catches, Antheme 
wise.] 1636 Frariy Clavis Dfyst, xxvii. 343 Singing as it 
were a catch, and taking the word one from another, ‘1721 
Appison Sect, No. 72 Po Several old Catches, which they 
sing at all Hours, Boz Mar, pGeworru Aforal T, (1816) 
I, viti. 56. @ 1859 Macautay Siog. (1867) 5 Dean Aldrich, a 
divine now chiefly remembered by his catches. 

1987 Worcort (P. Pindar) Ode ugon Ode Wks. 1794 1.385 
note, Though not a Purcell... very p. catch-maker. 
x807 W. Invine Selniag. (1824) 197 Straddle was. .a member 
ofa catch-club. 

4 Sense obscure. 

1896 Suaxs, x Hen. IV, 1. iv. 252 Thou Horson obscene 
greasie Tallow Catch. 

Catch- in comb. ; see after the wb. : 

+ Catch, 0.2 Ods. Forms: 5-7 cache, 6-7 
catch, 7 kateh, 7- Knrog, q.v. [ME. cache; prob. 
f, Caron wv. or sb.t The later ketch is analogous 
to keg for cag, kennel for cannel, etc. y 

Ie may be the sb. Carctt! (in ME. cach(e) in sense 4 ‘chase, 
pursuit’, as Vacur is Du. jag?, jacht ‘chase, pursuit’, for 

jachtschip, Jageschip, in reference to its swiftness.] 

A strongly-built vessel of the galiot order, usually 
two-masted, and of from 100 to 250 tons burden. 
= Keron. 

1 Howard Househ. Bhs. (1841) 397 Rede oker to 
cent be way with the sayd hoppes, in Ferdes cache of 
Brekemlynsey. 1561 Epen 47¢ Navig. Pref., Fyshermen 
that go a trawlyng for fyshe in Catches or mongers, 1880 
Sin R. Bincuam in Sperser’s Wks. (Grosart) I, 468 A small 
catch or craer of Sir William Wynters. 624 Carr. Surrit 
Virginia u. 23 The river. -is navigable. .with Catches and 
smal Barkes_30 or 40 myles farther. 1 GLANVILLE 
Voy. Cadiz (1883) 116 Catches, being short and round built, 

beé verie apt to turne up and downe, and usefull to goe to 
and fro, and to curry messages between shipp and shipp al- 
most with anie wind. 164z NicwoLas Leé. in Carte’s Cold. 
(r 36) igor John Hotham hath lately apprehended .. one 
of the King’s caches, «1693 Urounart Kadelais 111. li. 
429 Catches, Capers, and other Vessels. 


+ Catch, sb.3, obs. f. Kepex, small anchor. 

xygx Sseaton Edystone L. §143 We immediately let go 
another smail anchor or Catch .. paying out the hawser of 
the catch-anchor, 

+ Catch, 50.4 Obs, = Kuron, ‘Jack Ketch’. 

1672 Woop Life (1848) 234 When he had hanged about 
half an hour [he] was cut down by Catch or Ketch, and 
quartered under the gallows. 

Catch, a.: see Catou- (after the vb.). 

Catch (ketf), v. Pa. t. and pple. caught 
(kpt). Forms: a-4 cache(n, 3 Orne, kechenn, 
kecchen, 3-4 cacchen, 4 kachen, 4-5 kache, 
eacche, kacche, 4-6 cach, catche, 5 kach, 
katche, cachche, cahch, §-6 cache, 6 Se, 
eaucht; (also 3-4 keche, 5 kecche, ceche, 6 
ketcH(e), 6- catch, (9 dial. cotch). Pa. ta, 
4 oached, kKatched, 5 cacchid, -it, cacht, 
6- catched, 7~8 catch?d, catcht. B. 3 Orme. 
cabhte, 3-4 cahte, cauhte, 3-5 caste, ka3te, 
4-5 cau3te, kau3te, (kaufte), ca3t, kayt, caust, 
kau3t, cawght, 5 caghte, kaghte, caute, caght, 
kaght, keught, coght, cought, 4-6 caughte, 
5- caught; (also 3 (bi)-kehte, .keihte, § 
kexte, 6 keight.) Pu. pple. a. 3 Orne (bi)- 
eschedd, 4-5 cached, ~id, cacchit, katched, 5 
eacchid, cachet, 5-6 cachit, kachit, 6 cacoh- 
ide, catchte), 6-9 catcht, catched, (7 catch’t), 
7-8 eatch’d, (9 dial. cotcht, coteh’d). &. 3 (bi)- 
kKehht, icabt, 4 caht, cauht, ycau3t, ikan3t, 
kawht, cawght, (kight), 4-5 ca3t, caust, cought, 
5 caght, kaght, (cant, keghet), (6 caughte, y-, 
i-caught, caucht), 5- caught. [ME. cache-n, 
cacche-2, a. ONE. cachier (3rd. sing. pr. cache), = 
central OF. chacier, later chassier, mod.F. chasser 
(Picard cacher’) = Pr. cassar, Sp. cazar (OSp. cab- 
sar), Pg. cagar, It, cacciare:—late L. *captiare, f. 
capt-us ‘taken captive’, which took in Romanic 
the place of L. cagtdre ‘to strive to seize, seek to 
catch, lie in wait for’, and in late use = wend 
‘to hunt, chase’, which is the sense in all the 
Romanic langs, This sense was also original in 
Eng.; and continued in Scotch to 16th c. (see 
sense); but for this the central OF. chacier, chace 
was adopted in form chace-2 by 1300, and catch 
was gradually confined to its present sense, which 
is unknown to French and the’ other Jangs., but is 
that of OE. dacc(e)an, ME. lacchen,.lachen. With 
‘the latter, caches seems to have been. very early 
treated as synonymous; and at length entirely took 
its place. Hence, app. the pa.-ti:cahie, cauhte, 
cauzte, caught, like lalte, lauhie, lan3te, laught, 
which was used along with the regular cacched, 
catchte, catched, and during the present century has 
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superseded it in literary use (though catched, cotched 
is still widely prevalent in dial. or vulgar speech).] 
T. 1. zrans, To chase, to drive, Obs. 

1250 Gen, § x. 949 Gredi foueles fellen Sor-on .. abram 
--kazte isf=them] wel. ¢1305 Disp. Mary § Cross 102 in 
Leg. Rood 134 pe Jewes from pe cros me keizt. 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron, (1810) 120 Mald porgh undrets fro 
London is katched, 138. Wvyctir Sez. Sel. Wks, II. 364 
Pis is vois made of pe fend bi which he cacchip on his carte. 
1440 York Myst. xlviii. 326 Caytiffis 3e cacched [Jowndley 
Afyst. chaste] me feo youre jate, 1499 Promp. Parv. 58 
(Pynson) Catchyn [1440 chasyn) or dryue forth bestis, 
mino. 183 Douctas éneis 1. i. 4 Our land and see cachit 
Ljactazus] with mekle pyne, 

+2. itr. To chase, run, hasten; to press ov. 

¢ 1328 E. B, Allit, P. B. 629 He cached to his cob-hous & 
a calf bryngez, ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1794 Kysse me 
now comly, & I schal cach hepen. ¢ 1400 Destr. Tray 2014 
Pai. .kachyn on kyndly, & paire course held. 1526 SkrLton 
M Rs: 1513 Hercules .. with hys stubborne mace That 

fe Cerberus to cache. 


IL. To capture, esf. that which tries to escape ; 
hence, to ensnare, surprise, overtake, reach, get at. 
+3. trans. To take forcible possession of, cap- 
ture (a town, castle, ship, country, etc.). Ods, 
c1a0s Lay. 4547 Monie scipen he per cahte. 1382 Wycxir 
2 Kings xiv. 7 And he cau3te [1388 took] the place, that 
hatte Petra, in bateyl. ¢x400 Destr. Tray 1467 To cache 
a castell bat was kene holdyn. /d7d. 9766 Carles paire 
ire aune, 1535 CoverDaLe Yudg. v. 12 
Catch him yt catched the, thou sonne of Abinoam, 

4, esp. To capture or lay hold of (that which 
tries or would try to escape, as a man or animal). 
This may be done by superior speed and force, by 
surprise, by any snare or engine of capture. (The 
proper word for this action, which is also its main 
sense, and lies at the base of most of the others.) 

¢xz208 Lay, 31501 3if he me mihte cacchen (xz7s cache] he 
me wolde quellen, @ 1225 Ancz. R. 294 Capite nobis uulpes 
paruulas..kecched us..pe 3unge uoxes. 1325 Pol. Songs 
152 He may scape ant we aren ever caht. ¢ 1386 Ciuaucer 
Keeve's T. 185 They cowde nat .. Here capil cacche, it ran 
away so fast. — Melibens ? 212 He. .setteth a nette byfore 
his feet to cacchen him. 1393 Gowrr Con/. III. 258 Asthe 
tigre his time awaiteth In hope for to cacche his pray. 
¢1400 Destr. Tray 12993 He purpost hym priuely .. at his 
gomyng to kaeche hye olyue, 1486 BE St. Albans E viij a, 
Theys houndes all Bayen and cryen when thay hym ceche 
shall, 1393 Teédtrothe’s N. Y. Giff 35 The siliest crea- 
tures are seldome catcht in ordinary trappes. x6or Sas, 
Twel?N.u, iii. 65 Some dogs will catch well. 1607 — Cor. 
1, fii, 66, I saw him run after‘a gilded Butterfly, & when he 
caught it, he let it go againe, and after it againe. .& catcht 
it again. 1642 Rogers Naaman 375 He had fished all 
night and catcht nothing. 1672-5 Comper Com. Temple 
(1702) 91 Some silly Bi csmitienly catcht in the Fowler's 
snare. 1713 Cress Wincnetsea Misc. Poems 96 Till think. 
ing Thee to've catched, Himself by thee was caught. 1916 
Let. in Wodrow Corr. (1843) IL 143 He catched four or five 
of the rebels that were lurking in Angus. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1. tq Small birds .. caught in a singular 
manner, 1815 Afonthly Mag. KXXVIII. 435 One might 
almost say they would come to be catched. 1847 Tenny- 
SON Princ, v. 195 Like tender things that being caught feign 
death. 1866 WV. § Q. Ser. ut, IX. 498/1 True amphibians, 
catching their prey in the water. 

Jeg. 1718 Borner Own Time II. 43 He was early catched 
by the Jesuits and bred many years among t 

. S&. To ensnare, entrap ; to deceive, ‘take in’. 

1382 Wycur 1 Cor. iii, 19, I schal catche wyse men in her 
fell wysdom. 1460 CarGrave Chron. 189 Othir lordis he 
cacchid, or caute, with fayre wordes, 16rr Brie Mark 
xii. 13 To catch him in his words. 2654 Cromwett Sp. 
4 Sept. (Carlyle) For few have been catched by the former 
mistakes, 1699 Benttzy Phal, 283 To ses how Error is 
propagated, even Petavius too was caught 1887 
Manch, Guard, 8 Mar. 8 With a dollar only minted in Lon- 
don. .someone would be ‘caught ’. 

4.6. fig. To obtain by exertion (viewed as a race 
or chase) ; to attain, get possession of, Ods. 

1382 Wye. x Tim, vi. 12 Catche euerlastyng lyf [Tin- 
Date, Covern. laye honde on; Rie. apprehend; 16rz lay 
hold onj. ¢x4z0 Metr. Life St. Kath, (Halliw.) 19 Many 
have there kaght ther heele. rg6x Daus tr. Budlinger on 
Afoc. (2573) 6x A feruent zeale to follow and catch thy 
saluation. 1893 Suaxs, 3 Her. V7, 1, ii. 179, 1.. Torment 
my selfe, to catch the a or Crowne. "ees — Macb, 1. 
vit. 3 If th’ Assassination Could..catch With his surcease, 
Successe. . : 

‘+b. in a weaker sense; To gain or obtain (e.g. 
money) by one’s own action. Obs. (Cf. 29, 38.) 

1377 Lanat. P, PZ. B, xt. 168 For no cause to cacche siluer 
pere-by. 393 Gower Conf. IT, 202 Where they the profit 
mighten cacc! € Bare K. Yohan (7838) 17 Besydes 
what ye cacche for halowed belles & purgatorye. 

7. To overtake, come up with (an agent in mo- 
tion). Now more usually Zo catch tip. . 

r6x0 Suais. Zenzd. v. i. 315 Saile, so expeditious, that shall 
catch Your Royall fleete farre off. 1678 Lirtreton Zat. 
Dict., To catch or overtake one, assegtion, apprehendo. 
279% *G. GamBaDo’ Azz. Horsent, xii, (1809) 115 He made 
a loose. and catch’d them, within twenty yards of the end- 
ing post. 1848 Mrs. Gaskett JZ. Barton xxvii, You'll be 
down the river in no time, and catch Will, I'll be bound. 

b. To reach, get to (a person or thing before it 
moves away); as in ‘to catch a train, a boat, the 
post, ete.’, where. the idea of dedng i2'time enters 
in. (The opposite isto miss, Jose.) 

1826 Disragtt Viv, Grey tv. iii. 146, Iwas afraid my note 
might not have caught you. x870 Miss Baiwesan X, Lynne 
I, xiii. 2a0, I shall beable to catch the Sandgate train. 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (x879) 232 The tourist may.. 
walk; to the Bassenthwaite station; and there catch ‘the 


CATCH. 


strain. 18979 Daily Nets 12 Dec, 5/3 The popular pastime 
known as “catching a train’..The number of disappointed 
train-catchers.. reached a daily total of ten. AZod, I must 
finish my letter in time to catch the post. 

8. Said of rain, a storm, etc., which overtakes 
one before reaching one’s destination. Most fre- 
quently in the fassive ; const. usually 72. 

112 Appison Sect, No. 317 Pg Caught in a Shower... 
Returned home and dryed my self. 1758 Jonson alex 
No. 33 ? 19 Catched in a shower coming back. x01 SwEa- 
Ton Adystone L.§ rrr The stone vessels, if catched by a 
storm..retreat into Weymouth Harbour. A/od. We were 
caught in the rain. The rain caught us just as we 
reached the shoulder of the hill. 

9. To come upon suddenly or tmexpectedly ; to 
surprise, detect (a person 77 or a/ some action, 
or doing something). 

2610 B, Jonson Alcé, vy. iii, What shall I doe? I am 
catch’d, 1650 Baxter Saints’ Rest. (1662) Pref. 175 His 
Adversaries would soon have catched him in it. 1712 STRELE 
Spect. No. 466 ? 3, 1 catched her once, .at Chuck-Farthing 
among the Boys, @ 1734 NortH #xanz, in. viii. P13. 591 
They will be caught napping. 1772 Jounson in Boszved? (1816) 
II, 162, I never catched Mallet in a Scotch accent, 1862 
Dickens Gi. /rfect. vii, My sister catching him in the act. 
1883 Lioyp £44 § Jou I. 94, | used to catch myself say- 
ing ‘ Where's Frank?’ 

+10. To reach, attain, arrive at (a goal). Ods. 

1398 Gower Conf. 11. 387 Till they the haven of Troie 
caught. 

ll. To reach or get at (any one) with a blow. 
Said also of the missile, ctc. To hit (as opposed 
to mtss). (The part reached is introduced by 
some prep.) 

1583 Gotoine Calvin on Dent. clvi. 965 Wee must not 
thinke to escape the scourges of God .. wee shall ener bee 
caught by the backe if God hee against vs. 1834 Gex7Z. 
Mag. Nec, 11. §87/2 In the act of catching the Saint with 
the hot iron under the right ear, 1885 Manch. Exam. 
ro Jan, s/t {The missile] caught him on the side of the 
head. fod. She caught him a sounding box on the ear. 

III. To seize and keep hold of. 

12. To take hold of suddenly or forcibly; to 
grasp, seize. 

a 122g Ancr. R, 102 weber be cat of helle.. cauhte, mid 
his cleafres, hire heorte heaued? ¢ 1340 Cursor A/, 18379 
Oure lord by the hond Adam cawght. c 1400 Dest. Tray 
13508 Wele his cosyn he knew, & kaght hym in armys. 
1530 Patscr. 723/2, I snappe at a thyng to catche it with 
my tethe, 1596 Spenser J. Q. in, ii, go Betwixt her feeble 
armes her quickly keight, 1612 Brot, A/@é¢. xiv. 3t Iesus 
stretched foorth his hand, and caught him. 1676 Hoppers 
Iliad 1. 284 The Serpent catched her by the wing, 1766 
Gotos. Vie. W. xxi, I caught the dear forlorn wretch in 
my arms. 1842 Texxyson Day-Dream 49 The page has 
caught her hand in his, 1837 Hucues 7om Brown 1. iv, 
He may throw him, ifhe catches him fairly above the waist. 
18. fig. To seize, seize on, lay hold on, affect 
violently, Obs, exc. as in 14, 

1382 Wyciit Alicah iv. 9 Sorewe hath cachid thee. 
Avpetay Poems 13 Thai be ca3t with covetyse. 
ERNER Fresit, Prow. 10 Whan..the disease catcheth ones 
strength, x60x Houtann Pliny IT, 127 Beyond the river 
Ganges. .the people are caught with the Sun, and begin to 
be blackish. 1604 Snaks. O¢h. m1. iii. 90 Perdition catch 
my Soule, But I do loue thee. ¢1630 Rispon Swov, Devon 
§ 216 (1810) a25 You have taken the cold, or the cold hath 
ught you, 178 Woxcott (P. Pindar) E.xfost. Odes iii, 
Perdition catch the money-grasping wretch ! 

+b. intr. Zo catch to: to seize on, Obs. rare—?. 

e1325 BE. £. Allit. P. A, 50 Fore careful colde pat to inc 


cazt. 

14. OF fire: To seize on, lay hold of, attack. 

1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Fist, (1827) I. 11. 392 The fire 
catched al] the engines. 1966 Gotpss. Vic. I. xxi, The 
flames were just catching the bed. 186g Cariyte Mredh. 
Gt. IV. xu. vi. 167 The fire"caught many houses. 

b. twtr, To seize on anything; to be commu- 
nicated, spread; also fig, 

1560 BisiE(Genev.) Zz. xxii. 6 If fire breake out, and catch 
in thethornes, 1634 Br. Haut Occas. Medit, xxvi, Let but 
some spark of heretical opinion be let fall upon some. -busy 
spirit, it catcheth instantly. 1773 Appison Cato. vi. 37 Does 
the sedition catch from man to man, And run among their 
ranks? 21935 Desacutiers Fives Jvipr. 136 The Fire that 
may chance tocatch inthe Chimney, 1814 Soutney Carmen 
Triumph. xv, The flame hath caught, the flame is spread | 

+15. intr. To set in fairly, begin. Ods. rare. 

1686 Goan Celes?. Bodies u. ii. 168 Rains when they once 
Catch, are apt to last. 

+16. zrans. To fasten, attach. Obs. rare. 

€ 7 Destr, Tray 1077 Cogges with cablis [they] cachyn 
to londe. 

17. To lay hold of and detain ; to grip, entangle ; 
said of merely physical action. : 

36rx Bite Gen. xxii. 13 A Ramme canght in a thicket by 
his hornes. 1644 Evenyn Diary (Chandos) 99 A chayre 
which catches any who sitts doune in it soas not to be able 
to stirr ont. x694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) I. 43 The 
Ships. .are often catcht between [the Ice-fields], and broken 
by them. 2734 tr. Rollin's Rone. Hist. IT, 402 His arms 
were catched in the trunk of the trees. 

b. To fasten or hold with a catch. 

188x Greener Guz 160 The Vernier is .. catched under 
the sliding bar. . 

18. utr. (for reff.) To be laid hold of and de- 
tained ; to become entangled or fixed. 

1787 ‘G, Gampano’ Acad, Horsem. (1809) 12 His foot 
catching and hanging in the stirrup. 187§ Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 84:The scythe end caught in the rigging. Mod. 
The bolt would not catch, 

_ Sl Zo catch hold: see 45. 
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IV. Less forcibly : To take. : 
+19. ¢ranzs. To take hold of, to take. 


Often 
with of, forth, ete. Obs. 

o1328 2. BE. Altit, P. A. 237 [She] cagte of her_coroun of 
grete tresore, 1382 Wycur Prov. xxxi. 2 Hir_fingris 
ca3ten the spindle, ¢x385 Cuaucer L. G. IV, 1850 Pryvely 
she kaught forthe a knyfe. 1393 Gower Cov/. 1.291 He tho 
cought A yerde, which he bare on honde>.and smote hem, 
x60 Campen Rens, 18 So they called parchment which wee 
have catcht from the Latine Pergamentum. 1626 Donne 
Sernt. 37 And so the Roman Church hath catched a Trans 
and others a Con and a Sué and an Zn, and varied their 
poetry into a Transudbsiantiation and a Cousubstantiation 
and the rest. 1667 Marve Corr. xxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 1. 
82 Strange reasons..which must be catched or waived. 

+b. In several fig. uses (chiefly poetical): To 
catch leave, courage, council, the field; to catch 


pene 8 Pay..Kysten ful comlyly, & 

2340 Gaw, § Gr. Kut. 1118 Pay..Kysten ful comlyly, & 
wastes heciene e150 Vi. Paderne 1053. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Pers, T.? 613 Agayns this. .synne of accidie. .schulden men 
«manly and vertuously cacchin corrage wel to doo. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 3192 Counsell was kaght of knightes & ober. 
Jbid, 8285 Thre thousaund full bro brang into batell .. 
kaghten the fild. 1513 Douctas Zneis m. x. §1 The scherp 
dreide maide ws so to cache haist. 


20. jig. To take, get (rest, sleep, breath, etc.). Obs. 
in simple sense; in mod. use implying some- 
thing momentary or sudden, and passing into next 


branch. = 

1328 Poem temp, Edw. I (Percy) xxviii, For to cache 
his becd 1330 A Songs 33x Anon therafter he fondeth 
to kacche reste. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 111 That I may 
cacche slepe, 1gt3 Doucras Eneis ix. v. 3 ‘The othir 
bestis.. ul sownd on sleip dyd cawcht thair rest, 2684 G2. 
Frost 10 The prentices starv'd at home for want of coals To 
catch them a heat do flock thither in shoals. 1733 Porz Zss. 
Man. 18 By turns wecatch the vital breath, and dic. 182% 
Crare Vill. Minsir. 1. 24 Old women, overpowered by 
heat .. Seeking .. the mole-hill seat, T’o tell their tales and 
catch their breath awhile. 2848 Mrs. Gasxett A/, Barton 
vil, Before she could catch a wink of sleep, 1856 Kane 
Aret, Expl. 11, 54 Catching cat-naps as I could in the day. 

V.. To snatch. 

21. To lay hold of forcibly and take away; to 
snatch, esp. in catch away, catch up, q.V. : 

erges Vor popull 91 in Hazl. £. £. PAI. 271 Allien. . 
Which can ketche any Jande Out of the poore mans hande, 
1553 GaimaLve Cicero's Offices mi, (1558) 122 If cuery one 
of us catche to himselfe the commodities of other. 1667 
Mutton P, Z. xu. 88 Upstart Passions catch the Govern- 
ment From Reason. 1864 Tesnyson_ Ex. si rd. 236 He .. 
hastily caught His bundle. .and went his way. 

+ 22. ‘utr. To make a sudden motion in order to 
lay hold ; to make a snatch. Ods. exc. as in 23. 

1897 J. Kine Yonas (1618) 188 It is not for vs to catch 
after death. 1607 ‘TorSe.L Gd Beasts 83 How she [a 
cat} beggeth, playeth, leapeth, looketh, catcheth. 1642 R. 
CARPENTER Experience V. xviti, 315 Catching and scraping 
for mony. x64z Futter Holy and Prof, St. uw. x. 92 
Mercy is a Grace which they hold the fastest, that most 
catch after it, 2. 

b. fig. To carp, criticize. (Cf. also 5.) 

1628 Earce Microcosm. (Arb.) 43 He comes, .not to learne, 
but to catch. 

23. Zo catch at: to snatch at; to make a quick 
or eager attempt to lay hold of ; often fg. (Also 
with indirect passive.) Cf, 25 b. 

160x Cornwatiyes Lss, u. xxvii. (1631) 20 Fearing they 
would be catcht at. 1606 Suaks. Ant. § CZ v. ii. 215 
Sawcie Lictors Will catch at vs like Strumpets. 1721-33 
Steves Lecl. Mem. 111. App. xx. 57 We hunted for praise 
from impiety, and catched at commendation from at kind 
of wickednes. 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 198 Catching at his rein. 

VI. To intercept and lay hold of a thing in its 
course, . s : 

24. trans. To seize or intercept (anything) in its 
passing through the air, or in falling. 

1s89 Purtennam Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 239 ‘edo. .catch the 
hail., before it come to the ground. 1684 T. Burner 7%, 
Earth 1, 39 They might be catcht and _stopt .. in their 
descent. 1711 Appison Spec, No, 160 ? 11 Tossing up Eggs, 
and catching them again without breaking them. 1734 
Sate Horan Prelim. Dise. § z (Chandos) 3 To use rain-water 
which they catch in cisterns, 1849 Lavus Cricket in ‘ Bat’ 
Cricket Man, (85) 56 A ball being caught, no run shall be 
reckoned, 1857 Hucnes Son Brown u, i,(1882)37/3._, 1866 
G. Macponarn Anz. Quiet Neighb. xxx, (1878) 523 Find a 
basin ¥ plate. .and put it to catch the drop-here, 

b. fig: 

x6rx Brace 1 Aiugs xx. 33 The men did diligently obserue 

whether any thing would come from him, and did hastily 


it. . 

c. Cricket. To catch (a person) out, also simply 
to catch to put (a batsman) ‘out’ by catching the 
ball when struck by his bat. . 

1746 in ‘Bat’ Cricket Man. (1850) 80 Newland .. 15 
cfaught by] Ld. J. Sackville. x8s0 /éid, 46 Hf a striker is 
canght out, state the ficldsman’s name, 1883 in Daily Tél, 
35 May 2/7 Peate. .caught and bowled Hearn. | . 

25, To lay hold of (an opportunity) as it occurs. 

1348 Unaut, etc, Avasu. Par. Matt, xix. 3 Thinking 
that they hadde caughte nowe an occasion, 1658 Sin I. 
Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded, We. .catched the Opportunity 
to write of old Things. 1934 Frecpixe Quix. in Lng. u. iv, 
His design is to rob the house, if he could catch an oppor. 
tunity, 21764. Liovp Voltatre's Heuriade Wks. 1774 11. 
224 The Guises, .Catch’d the fair moment which his weak- 
ness gave, 179% SMEATON Ldystone L. § 278 The first 
opportunity he could catch after the violent storm. 

bo-dutr. with at. Cf. 23. > in 
¢x680 BeverspGr Seri. (1729) 1; 202 You catch at all op- 
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° portunsics. “3833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley the B. 1, iii. 49 
{artin caught at the idea. : 
26. Zo caich. one’s breath: to check the breath 
suddenly ; see Breatu 5 b. . : 
1903 Suaks. 2 Hen. VJ, in. ii. 372 A greeuous sicknesse 
-.Lhat makes him gaspe, and stare, and catch the aire, 
Blaspheming, 2833, 1864 [see Breata pul 38g Tensyson 
Maud, xiv. iv, 1 .. Felt a horror .. Prickle my skin and 
catch ‘my breath. 1859 — Elaine 620 She caught her 


reath. , ; 

27. To check, interrupt in speaking. (Now only 
with zp (53 d) ; collog.; cf. take ep.) 

1670 Cotron £sfernon ut. xii, 623 Not that I do (he 
Dreseatiy caught himself)in the least confess, etc. a@x726 

enn Jks. 1. App. 233 Saying one Day thus.-he imme- 
diately catch'd himself, and fell into this Reflection, 

: 28. A nail, hook, projecting corner, or the like, 
is said to catch anything which comes against it 
in passing, and is stopped or retarded by it. 

1934 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) V. xiv. 380 His robe 
being catched by a bramble. 1991 Saearon Edystone L. 
§ 250 Our stone vessels were liable to be catched by the 
keel in going out. 1880 Brace White Wings I, i, 15 The 
back sweep of the oars sometimes caught the waves, 

VII. To get or take a thing passively, through 
being in its way. 

$29. To receive, get, obtain, derive (from or by 
another's action). Oés. exc. as in next. 

¢1205 Lay. 10843 Hu he hauede bene nome icaht. «1225 
Aner. R. 154 Neuer get i monne floc ne keihte he swuche 
bigete. cxgg0 Mill. Palerne 5267 Sone pei cau3t cumfort. 
1393 Lanat. P, PZ. C. 1. 134 Pe cardinales at court pat cau3t 
han suchaname. ¢ 1400 Dest. Troy 2155 Myche comforth 
he caght of baire kynd speche, 

_ 80. esp. To get, receive, incur (something in- 

jurious or unpleasant). Now chiefly in colloquial 

language, esp. in phr. fo catch one's death of cold 

(cf, 42), catch a mischief, and catch it (see 41). 

azazg Ancr, R. 66 Heo hunted efter pris, & kecched 

Instunge. /bid, 88 Wo is me pet he, heo, habbed 

swuch word ikeiht. 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 375 Rychard 

cazte a hys dep. ¢ 1330 Amis é Adil, 2455 All that thei 
there lafte, Grete strokes there thei caufic. ¢z420 Avow. 

Arth, xvi, As he hade keghet scathe, 1480 Caxtox Chron. 

Lng, cexiiii, 290 Ther he caught deths wounde. 1537 W. 

T. Expos. St. Fohn 79 ‘they be taken tardy and ketch a 

fall, axs93 H. Sarit Ids. (1867) 11. 148 Always climbing 

till we catch a fall. xg93 Suaxs. 3 Hen. V/, ut. it. 23 

git closer, or..you'le catch 2 Blow. 1678 Bunyan Pilger. 

t. 8, He..went by, and catcht no hurt. 2722 Appison 

Spect, No. 517 ? 2, T am afraid he tg, 9 his Death the last 
‘ounty Sessions. 1872 Buack Adv. Phaeton w. 40, 1 will 

not allow Bell to catch her death of cold. 

81. To receive, incur, or contract, through ex- 
posure; as ‘t/o catch heat (obs.), to catch the 
breeze. (Cf. also to catch cold, 42.) 

1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 28 Perit cachep hete. ¢1369 Cnaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 781 As a white walle or a table. .ys redy to 
cachche and take Al that men wil theryn make. 1535 Cover- 
pace Ma#té, xiii. 6 Whan the arose it caught heate. 
1zoo Appison Lett, Ztady Wks. (2721) 133 To catch the 
breeze of breathing air. 170q Worcs Dict. Rust. ct 
Urb. s.v. October, Least the Carnations catch too much 
wet. 1764 GoLpsm. Trav, os lakes, whose vessels catch 
the busy gale. 1848 Mrs. Gasket J/. Barton xxxiv, His 
face had caught..the ghastly foreshadowing of Death, 
3878 Bosw. Ssuri Carthage 231 [The} tops [of the hills) 
were catching the first rays of the rising sun, 

pb. ellipt, To catch the wind (/Vaué.); to catch 

fire ; to catch frost, begin to freeze. 

5794 Rigging & Scamansh. 11. 292 Her sails begin to 
catch avback. 1825 in Hone Zvery-day Bh, 11. 1378 The 
powdersoon may catch. 1879 Jerreries Wild LifeS. C, 382 
Causing the water to catch—that is, the slender, thread. 
like spicules form on the surface, and, joining together, 
finally cover it. 28861, C, Pamuars Yack § Three Fills t. 
vii, 96 We arrived at the lake to find it was caught over, 
scantily, but with promise of skating to come. 

+ 32. To conceive, become affected by or inspired 
with (a desire or emotion). Ods. exc. as in 34, 

_¢13883 Crtaucen Z. G. IV. 1746 [He] caughte to this lady 
swich desyr, ¢ 2430 Lypo, Bochas 1. xiv. {rs59) 27, She 
caught an indignation. ¢xs7o Tnvxne Pride § Lowl, 
(1841) 5 Love, or feare, Which any wight .. hath isa 
x7x5-20 Porr /iiad xv, 439 Presumptuous Troy. .catch’d 
new fury at the voice divine. 7 

33. To take or contract (2 disease); to take by 
infection (of or from). (See also #0 catch cold 42.) 

1547 Boorpe Jutrod. Knowl. 126 If I do go barlegged, I 
do cach the coffe: 1601 Swans. Tel, Not ¥. 314 Even so 
quickly may one catch the plague? x6zx — Mint. 7 1 Ai. 
386, I cannot name the Disease, and it is caught Of you. 
1667 Muton P. Z. x. 544 They .. the dire form Catcht by 
Contagion, 1747 BerneLny Zar-water in Plague Wks, 
IIT. 480 Useful to prevent catching the small-pox. 1806 
Med. Frul, KV. 219 The small-pox raging here, he caught 
the infection from some neighbouring children, = * 

34, fig..To take tip’ as by infection; to,acquire 
by sympathy or imitation ; to become imbued or 
infected with (accent, tone, spirit, ctc.). 

rggo Sians, AZids. N. 1. i, 189 My tongue‘should catch 
your tongues sweet melodic, x709 Pore Ess. Coit. 4 
Some ne'er advance 1 judgment of their own, But cate 
the spreading notion of the town. 1747 Hervey A/edit. § 
Contempt, (1818) 103 Who can forbear catching the general 
joy? 2778 Rosertson Hist, Amer. 1, u, 112 He seemed 
to have ca same spirit with his subjects. 2848 
Mrs. Gasnen. JZ, Barton ix, She thar the trick of grief, 
and sighed’, 1837 Maurice £A, Sz. Foi i, 3. 
WITT. To scize by the senses or intellect. 


35. To apprehend by the senses or intellect ; to 


CATCH, 


heat, see, cle., by an effort ; to succeed in hearing, 
seeing, understanding, etc, . : 

1588 Suaxs, L. 2.2. i. rad Euery obiect that [his eye] 
doth catch. 1606 — Az, § Cl. ji. 144 Cleopatra catching 
but the least noise of this, dics instantly. 1766 Gotpss. 
Vic. WW. xx, Listening to catch the glorious sounds. x822 
Hazirrr Tadle-t, II, iv. 78 You cannot-from the rapidity 
and carelessness of his utterance catch what he says, 1837 
Wuewet. Hist, Induct, Sc. (1857) 1. 24 Ic does not appear 
..easy to catch his exact meaning, 1848 Mrs. GASKELL 
Af, Barton x, (1882) 26/2 Catching the state of the case 
with her quick ..eyes. 28 A alae Plato (ed. 2) II. 58, 
I only caught the words, ‘Shall we let him off?’ 

36. To apprehend so asto adopt or appropriate ; 
as, e.g. a musician ‘ catches’ a melody, or an artist 
the expression of a face. 

1560 Snaxs. AMacéb, 1. v. 19 Thy nature .. is too full o' th’ 
Milke of humane kindnesse, To catch the neerest way. 
19753 H. Waxrote Corr. (1837) 1. 210 Sir Christopher Wren 
whe built the tower of the ¢t gate-way at Christ Church 
has catched the graces of it as happily as you could do. 
x805 Scorr Last Mfinstr. Introd. 87 When he caught the 
measure wild. 1883 Liovp £66 § #2. HW. 256 The attitude 
had evidently been caught from life. | 

. To arrest the attention, mind, fancy, ete. 

87. To arrest the attention of (a person); to 
captivate, charm. Cf. take, fetch. : 

1306 Cuaucer Doctor’s 7. 127 So was he caught wib 
beaute of pis mayde, x613 Suans, Hen, VILL, u. iit. 77 
Beauty and Honour in her are so mingled, That they haue 
caught the King. a@1goo Dryden (J.) The soothing arts 
that catch the fair. 1992 Junius Leff. \xi. 319 A concession 
merely to catch the people. 1850 Browsixc Laster-Day 
xxxiii, She still each method tries To catch me. . 

b. To arrest (a faculty or organ of sense—atfen- 
tion, affection, sight ; eye, ear, etc.). a 

1606 Suaxs. 7%, §& Cr. ut. iii, 183 Things in motion sooner 
catch the eye. 1712 Hucues Sect. No. 467 2 5 It is below 
him to catch the Sight with any Care of Dress. 1736 
Butter AuaZ. 1. v. 131 Anyone of 2 thousand objects, catch- 
ing-hiseye. 1977 Sir W. foxes Seven Fount. 44 Melodious 
notes .. canght with sweet extasy his ravish’d heart. 1806 
Med, Frul. XN, 228, T hope this Pee may catch his eye. 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 46 The figurative style of my 
language caught the excited imagination of Leslie, 1832 
Ht. Martineau Homes Abr, vii, 100 A rustle_outside the 
door. .caught her excited ear. 1874 Bracke Sed/-Cult. 24 
A card, with 2 few leading words to catch the eye. 

38. fig. To obtain, get (money, etc.) by attract- 
ing the popular fancy or by similar means; with 
a mixture of senses 5, 6b, 24 and 37. 

1377 [see 6b}, 2662 Groier Princ. 17 The various de- 
vices of Smiths, tocatch Money out of the Builders Purses. 
3833 Chamb. Frnt. No. 72. 156 Every lure is set, every trap 
is baited, to catch the contents of the Cockney’s purse. 1886 
Mortey Voltaire 160 He sought to catch some crumb of 
praise, 

&. Phrases. 

89. Catch that caich may, catch as catch can, ete: 
phrases expressing laying hold of in any way, each 
as he can, 

1393 Gower Con/- 111. 240 Was nonc in si ight But cacche 
who that cacche might. xs62 J.-Heywoop Prev. § Epigr 
(1867) 17x Catch that catch may. r6rx Cortcr., We, 
erafe, by hooke or by crooke. .catch that catch may. 1 26 
Braum. & Pu, Scornf, Lady \.i. Men, women, and all woot 
catch that catch may. 1752 Jounxson Rawdbl. No, 197 ? 3 
Ina world where all must catch that catch can. 

40. Catch me! or catch me at tt] (sense g): a 
phrase expressing emphatically that one will never 


be found doing a thing. co/og. . 
3830 Gait Lawrie 7, v. iv. (1849) 207 Catch me again at 
such costly daffin, B79 Miss Brannon Viren I. i. 15 
Catch me going to London ! exclaimed Vixen. 886 Mat- 
Lock Ofd Ord. Changes 11. 58 He never did a stroke (of 
work]..Catch him! = * : : : 
41, To catch it: to get a thrashing or a scold- 


ing. ¢oflog. : : 

1835 Marrvat Fac. Faith xxxviit, We all thought Tom 
was about to catch it. 1848 Mrs, Gaskutn AL Barton 
xxxi, I shall catch ic down stairs, I know. 1872 Brack 
Adz, Phacton xvi. 218 He catches it if he does not bring 
home a fair proportion to his wife. 

42, Zo catch cold: formerly, to become chilled 
by exposure to cold ; 7ow, to contract the ailment 
called a ‘cold’ or catarrh, to ‘take cold’. Also, in 


this sense, fo catch a cold. 

rgox Suaxs, Tzv0 Gere, 1, it. 136 Here they shall not lye, 
for catching cold. 1670 Lassecs Voy. /taly II. 98 It was my 
fortune to find her [an Echo] when she had catched a cold, 
17x2 Appison Sfect. No, 517 ?x Theold man caught a cold 
at the county-sessions. 2734 Berxerey JV4s, (1871) 1V, 217, 
I can hardly stir abroad without catching cold. 1776 Joun- 
son Lett, dlrs. Thrate (1788) I. 321 Mrs, Williams says thac 
T have caught a cold this afternoon, 286 Fior. Nicutix- 
cate Nursing 7 Never be afraid of open windows. .People 
don’t catch cold in bed. - 

43. A person is said zo catch: the eye of another 
when their eyes meet, either fortuitously, or (more 
usually) when the one is purposely looking and 


thus arrests the glance of.the other. 

x813 Janr Austen Pride §, Proj. iii. 9 He looked for a mo- 
ment at Elizabeth, till, catching her eye, etc, 1865 Troutorr 
Belton Est, v. 8 Clara caught her cousin’s eye and smiled. 
31883 Liovp £4 § F/, I, 11 Here he caught Pauline’s eye 
and stopped, fod. Mr, A.and Mr. B. rose together, but 


“ the latter managed to catch the Speaker's eye. . 


*44., To catch fire (formerly also zo catch a fire): 
to become ignited, ‘take fire’; fig. to“become in- 
flamed or inspired (with passion, zeal, etc.). . 


* face. 


CATCH. 


2397 Lana. P. Pl. B. xvii. a19 A candel pat cau3te hath 
fyre & blaseth. 160r Hotnano PHxy I. 45 In Iilyricum 
there is a cold spring, oner which, if ye spread any clothes, 
they catcha fireandbume. 1734 Watts felig, Fuv, (2789) 
160 His soul catched fire. 1796 H. Hunver tr. St. Pierre's 
Sind. Nat, (1799) 1. fo But how comes it, that air and 
water, though agitate 
Gro. Enior Widdient. 1, 338, Ihave a hyperbolical tongue: 
it catches fire as it goes. ae 

45. To catch hold of (obs. at, oi): to lay hold 
of, take hold of, seize, apprehend. Also fig. 

1537 W. T. Expos. St. Yok 80 The deuel can ketch no 
hold on them. x60z Carew Corzwall 2a, They will still 
ee e fast, what they haue once caught hold on. 2606 G. 

foopcocks] Justine 103 b, Which .. caught hold at the 
least occasion {that] might intrap him. 16rz Brace 2 Sam. 
xviii. 9 His head caught hold of the Oke. 692 Wasuinc- 
ton tr. Milton's Def, Pop. ii. (x85x) 44 This saying you 
eatch’d hold of, thinking it would make for your pu 
2919 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 251, I catched hold of Fri- 
day. 1848 Mrs, GasKeLt 47. Barton xxxii, Catching hold 
of some rails. - . ‘ 

46. To catch a glimpse, a sight of: to get a 
momentary or sudden view of. To catch sight of: 


to come abruptly in view of, to see all at once. 
r82g Kare & Bartow, Mewgate Cal. 1V. 378/¢ My daughter 
caught asight of me. 2837 Dickens Pick, xxxvi, She.. 
caught sight of what was going forward, 1848 Mrs. Gas- 
weit M, Barton vii, He turned to catch a look at her sweet 
Macauray Hist. Zng.-1. 580 If once ‘the train- 
bands had caught sight of his well known face. 28gr Dixon 
HV, Penn i, (3872) 2 He caught some glimpses of the pirate 
holds. bi Brack Ady. Phaeton xxx. 406 You catch a 
jimmer of the blue peaks of Westmoreland. 2875 Jowerr 
Seen (ed. 2) I, 193, I caught a sight of him over their 
S. 
| To catch @ CRAB, a TARTAR: see these words. 
XI. combined with adverbs. 
47. Catch away. 
a. tvans. To chase away. Obs. See 1. 
¢ 1328 Metr. Hom.151 Alle thar kache me away. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Paro. $7 Cachyn away, abigo. 
b. To seize and take away, snatch away. 
erges Z. Ei Adit. P. B. 1275 pay [Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army] ca3t away pat condelestik, 16rz Bre.e Aart, xiii. 
19 Then commeth the wicked one, and catcheth away that 
which was sowen, xgzx Spect. No. 524 8 These would 
sometimes very narrowly miss being catched away. 
+48, To catch forth. ¢vavs. To drive out, Obs. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2710 Caches furthe his cold wirdis. 
+49. Catch off. frans, To snatch or take off. 
Obs. See ig. ; ; : 
¢ 1420 Anturs of Arth. xiix, Wilfalle Waynour Ke3te of 
hur curonalle, 
650. Gatoh'on. a. See 1 and 2, 
b. znty. To attach or fix oneself to, join on, 


catch hold of, colog. 
, 1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Sta 27 June, Now is the time to 
catch on in order to keep up with the procession. 1885 
Milnor (Dakota) Free Press 28 Mar. 1/5 His sagacious 
mind immediately recognized and caught on to the only 
pian of salvation in sight. 

e TS. To spiachead =35. collog. 

1884 Canbyidge (Mass.) T'rihune 18 July, He Didn't 
Catch-On to the Pronunciation. 1885 J. Hawruorne Love 
or Nauze 97, I don’t think I catch on, 

d. To ‘take’, make its way. collog. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar, x/2 A publisher never knows 
whether a new book will ‘catch on’, 

51. Catch out. See r and 2. 
24 Cc. 

x3g0 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 331 Pe Inglis pe katched 
ont, . 1340 Ayer), 171 Ase bet hote weter cachep pane hond 
out of pe kechene. 

52, Catch over. To freeze over: see 31 b. 

53: Cateh wy, : 

a. évans. To raise or carry suddenly aloft. - 

erps EE, Alt. P. C. 102 Cachen vp pe crossayl, cables 
py. fasten. x6zz Braue 2 Cor. xit, a Caught vp to the third 

eauen. 1678 Bunyan Piles: 1. 33, I saw many catch’d up 
and ‘carried away into the Clouds. 1873 Bkowninc Red 
Cott, Nt.-Cap 234 An angel caught you up and clapped 
you down. a 

b. To take up or lift suddenly. 

e400 Destr. Trey 13027 He comaund the corse cacche vp 
onone. 1603 SHaks, Wav, 11. ii. 334 A blanket in th’ Alarum 
of feare caught vp. , 1815 Hist. Decastvo § Bat 1. 112 She 
catched her feet up asiif the floor burned her toes. 

ec. To take up or adopt quickly or eagerly. 

1644 Mitton Aveop. (Arb.) 35 This project. «was catcht up 
by our Prelates. 1868 J. A. Bront Ref. Ch. Eng. 5. 428 The 
tone of irreverence, which his followers too often caught up. 
= Atlantic Monthly LX. 281 Catching up a popular 
neologism from the newspapers. <8 Z 

d. To interrupt, stop, ‘pull u 

1840 Dickens Bari. R.xl, You Sate 

e. To overtake. 

18g5 Kinestey Westw. Ho xiv. (1891) 244 If they catch us 
up—as they are sure to do, knowing the country better than 

we. 3889 Trottorr 3 Clerks v. (2874) 55 We shall. catch 
them-up .. before they leave the ~ 1883 Lioyp £dd ¢ 
#1, I. 242 Come along or we shall never catch them up. 

f, U.S. ‘Among travellers across the great 
Prairies, the phrase means, to prepare the horses 
and mules for the match’ (Bartlett Dict. Ames.). 
tvans. and absol, 


b. Cricket: see 


38.. N,V, Spirit of Times, Frontier Tale (Battlett), They : 


+ sstayed till about noon, catched up thelr fresh horses, ete. 
18,, Prairie Scenes (Bartlett), We've a long march before 
us; so catch up, and we'll be off. e Si 


ever so much, nevercatch fire? 1872 * 


? 
me upso very short, ; 
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Catch-,'in comb. and ‘atiréd. [Mainly the vb, 
used in phraseological combination, as catch-all, 
‘that can or will catch all’; or aéf776., as in catch 
phvase, catching phrase, ‘ phrase to catch’; but in 
sense 4 it-may be the sb.) 

I, With sbs., etc., in objective relation. (The re- 
sulting combination is a sé, but capable also of 
being used e¢f72d. or as adj.) 

1. In sense Sone who or that which catches (what 
is expressed by the object)’, as catch-all, |-catch-lit, 
t catch-cloak, ‘catch-coin, + catch-credit, + catch- 
Jesh, catch-Jool, + catch-plume, catch-skilling (cf. 
CATOHPENNY), catch-qwater (see quots.) ; } catch- 
dolt, some form of cheating or swindling ; +catch- 
dotterel, ?2 cheat, sharper; catch-’em-alive-o, 
slang name for a ‘fly-paper’ for catching flies. 
(Primarily sds. but sometimes also used aétréh. or 
as adjs.: see catch-all, catch-shilling, catch-water,) 
See also CarcHFLY, CATOHPENNY, CATCHROLL. 

Few of these are found before 1600. 

1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Fo.ves 27 The general *catch-all and 
menagerie. .for all the family litter. 1873 Howetts /ore- 
gone Concl, xviii, 296 A catch-all closet in the studio. x61 
Corcr., Teredupin, a *catch-bit or captious companion; a 
scuruie fellow, 1679 Hoppes Dial. Cou. Laws (1840) 81 
Cheaters, cutpurses, picklocks, *catchcloaks, cotners of 

money. 16zx Cotcr., Gripp , a *Catch-coyne; 
a greedie or couetous Judge. 1629 Gauue Holy Madn, 86 
Hath made him a new kinde of *Catch-credit, of his old 
couer-shame, xsg2 Greene Def. Conny-catch. (1859) 4 At 
Dequoy, Mumchaunce, *Catch-dolt, Ourelebourse .. none 
durst euer make compare with me for excellence, 1671 
Gtanvitt Disc. AZ, Stubbe 2 Umpostors, *Catch-Dotterels, 
Fops, Tories, 1855 Dickens Z, Dorrit (Hoppe) Sticky old 
Saints, with. .such coats of varnish that every holy person- 
age served for a fly-trap, and became what is now called in 
the vulgar tongue a **catch.’em-alive-o’, 1859 Sata Jiu. 
round Clock (186) 163 Itinerant vendors of catch-'em- 
alive-o's. a 1661 Hotypay Fuvenal 53 Sons of some *catch- 
fish, or chief fencer, 1598 E. Giurin Séva?. (1878) 8 For 
pleasant “catch-fooles. .he spares not To sweare hee’s care- 
lesse, @ 1661 Hotypay Fuvenal, The retiarius wore a feather 
in his crest: and so it might be render’d a *catch-plume. 
x8rg Soutury Left. (1856) 11. 402 (D.) The other article is 
upon a catch penny or rather *catch shilling ‘ Life of Wel- 
lington’. 186: Sites Luginecrs II, 160 Intercepting or 
*catchwater drains, 1877 Lo, Hatuercey in Law Ref. 
App. Cases II, 844 The weirs or catchwaters are used to 
divert the water to the lades. 1899 Cassell’s Techn, Educ, 
v.23 In catch-water meadows the water is allowed to flow 
on to the most elevated portion .. by means of a ‘feeder’. 
1869 Echo 9 Oct., *Catch-work, or running men, when with 
the threshing machines, received as much as 3s. a day. 

2. In sense ‘ to catch, the catching of (the object) ’, 
as catch-ball, catch-cold (also atirzb.) ; hence caich- 
coldy adj. 

163! J. Burars Ausw. Rejoined Pref. 70 You ave as good 
at *eatch-ball.. but you strike not so well. 1882 Mas. 
Hotman Hunt Childr. Yerus. 30 Children. .playing catch- 
ball. 1824 J. MeCuttocn High2. Scot?, 111. 192 Sufficient 
warranty for this *catch cold. 18z5 Scorr Diary in Lock- 
hare (18 sages 148 No man. .has less dread than I of the 
catch cold. 1884 Daly News 14 Nov. 5/4 Catch-cold 
weather. 1884 Black, ATag. Mar. 332/1, I am not a catch- 
coldy person. 

II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

8. In sense ‘that catches or for catching’; a. 7, 
as catch-hook, catch-lock ; eatch-basin, the re- 
ceptacle placed beneath the grating of a sewer or 
other opening, to catch the dirt that is washed in ; 
catch-drain, a drain or ditch, sf. on a hillside, 
to catch the surface water; also a drain by the 
side of a canal or conduit to catch the surplus 
water; entch-meadow, ?a meadow irrigated by 
means of catch-drains; catch-pit, a pit to catch 
drainage sediment in water, etc.; also = catch- 
basin, catch plate (Colliery), an iron plate for 
catching the safety hook of the winding rope, and 
preventing the load from falling back, in case of 
overwinding ; catch reservoir (cf. catch pit); 
catch siding, a railway siding placed on steep 
inclines so as to catch and stop a carriage, etc. 
accidentally running back down the slope; catch- 
work, ihe method of irrigating a sloping meadow 
by means of catch-drains (see quot.). See also 
CarcHWEED. ae 
». 1834 Brit. Husb. 1. 528 Where .. the plane of the surface 
«presents a considerable descent, the *catch-drains instead 
of being. carried straight across it, are cut in an angular 
direction across the line of descent. xzsx S. Wuatiey Exe. 
Gazetecr, Higham (Leic.), Great *catch-hooks and keepers 
of silver; with links of a great gold chain. 1863 ReapE in 
ALY. Round 3 Oct. 1268 His door. .closed with a *catch= 
lock. 1843 Pusey in Frud. &. Agric. Soc. TV. 11. 314 The 
worthless slope would_be converted into *catch-meadow. 
2870 Echo 6 May x/4 Forming a number of large *catch 
pits, and i ‘water on its way to the river through 
them. 1882 Gard. Chron. No. 420. 45 A slight slope to one 
comer, to a small catch-pit, for the purpose of collecting 
the drainage. 1887 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/7 The force with 
which the cage was hurled into the head gear was so great 
that the bolts which fasten the *catch-plate to the girders 
weretornaway, /bid. 4July Bs Toconstructa*catch reser- 
voir and pump into it water from the springs. ie 
* b. fig. in sense ‘that catches or is. meant to 


catch the eye, err, fancy, ete.”; as catch idea, catch-- 


line, catch phrase, catch sound, CarcuworD, (in 


CATCHING. 


this use, it is often treated as an independent adj. 
and written without hyphen.) 

1884 Chr. World 19 June 454/t He has. .got hold of a few 
*eatch-ideas. 1866 Dicnens Redr. Picces 146 What you 
wanted was two or three good “catch-Jines for the eye to 
rest op, a@x850 Catuoun Ws. (1874) IV. 206 The whole 
scheme, with all its plausible *catch-phrases. 1856 Dove 
Logic Chr. Faith i. ii. 73 Catch phrases of this kind are 
sufficient to satisfy the simple, 1878 Pace Rosrrts Law 
§ God 127 It is not the *catch-sound of a verse which has 
authority, but the divine spirit of God's revelation. 

4. More loosely; as catch-crop, a crop got by 
catching or seizing an opportunity when the ground _ 
would otherwise le fallow between two regular or 
main crops; hence catch-cropping, the raising 
of catch-crops ; + catch-land (see quot.) ; catch- 
match, a match which is‘ a catch’ or great ad- 
vantage 1o one of the parties; cateh-weight 
(Horse-vacing). 

1884 Sir T. Actaxn in Pall Mall G. 25 Feb. 2/1 *Catch 
crops rarely pay on a farm. 1887 Datly Nets 16 July 3/8 
‘ Catch-cropping’.. is now coming to be locked upon as a 
mark of skilful and thrifty farming, 2674 Ray S. §& £. 
Countr. Wds. Coll. 61 *Caich-land, land which is not cer- 
tainly known to what Parish it belongeth; and the Minister 
that first gets the tithes of it enjoys it for that year. 1824 
Scorr S#, Ronan’s vi, She made out her *catch-match, and 
she was miserable, 2820 7/ayle’s Games Iuipr. 477 General 
rules concerning Horse-racing. *Catch Weights are, each 
party to appoint any person to ride without weighing. 1872 
Pall MallG. 1 Aug. 11 The ‘catch’ in ‘catch weight’— 
which is almost synonymous with ‘chance weight '—orig- 
inally applied only to the weight which was ‘caught’ as 
best it might be, as 

Catchable (ketfab’l), 2. 
-ABLE.] That can be caught. - 

a@x693 Lo. Hartrax (T.) The eagerness of a knave maketh 
him often as catchable as the ignorance of a fool. 1866 
Cartyie Resin, (1882) 11. 189 Both catchable and eligible. 
1870 Law Kefp,, Com. Pleas V. 670 A migratory fish..in a 
catchable and marketable state. 

Catchee-. nonce-wd. [f. CATCH v.+-EE.] One 
who is caught: the correlative of ca/cher. 

1839 Fraser's Afag. XX. 339 An uncomfortable ‘catch’; 
the old god being the catchee, instead of the catcher, — 

Catcher (ketfaz). [f Caren. (and s6,4-ER1.] 

1. One who chases or drives ; huntsman, driver. 


(Cf. Caren vu. t.) Obs. rare. 

01340 Gaw. § Gr, Kut, 1139 Penne pise cacheres pat coube, 
cowpled her houndez, ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 57 Cahchare or 
dryvare, minator, abactor. . 

. One who or that which catches, in various 


current senses of the verb. 

ergo Test. Lowe Prol., This booke. .is..so drawe togider 
to maken the catchers [1560 calthers) therof ben the more 
ready to hent sentence, 1542 Pavnet Catifive iil, q A 
waster of his owne goodes, and a catcher of other mennes. 
1583 Baur Mocacyon in Harl. Misc.(Malh,) 1. 329 Delivered 
from the snaye of the catcher. rg62 J. Hevwoon Poa, § 
Epigs, (1867) 18 The rough net is not the best catcher of 
burdis, 130 Swwnev Arcadia (1622) 2x9 The catcher now 
is caught. 1587 Afir7. Mag. Rudackev. 6 Watchers there- 
on..And catchers thereat. 2635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist, 
Eltg. Mt, an. 14.143 What jests lewd catchers of words made, 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 1 The natives catch them 
with bird-lime .. the catchers kill them immediately. 1872 
Daily News 13 July, The name of a new bowler or catcher, 
1886 F. H. Burserr Little Ld. Fauntleroy 122 The atti- 
tudes of pitcher and catcher and batter in the real game, 

b. techa. 

1832 Hr. Martineau Hill § Vall. iv. 61 The roller and his 
catcher who stand on each side of the rolling machine. 186x 
Sates Worhwen's Earn, 27 Rate of wages .. Rollers 
65 108. of,.,Catchers to ditto £x ros. od. 

+8. One who sings in a catch. Obs. rare—". 

164 Broms_ You. Crew iw. i. Wks, 1873 ITI. 419 Where be 
my Catchers? Come a Round. 

4. Comb. catcher-warp, part of a loom. 

1899 Casselt's Techn, Educ, IV. 9°82 The catcher-warps 
--put in to hold down the chenille its ‘ back-bone’. 

Catchfly (ket{fiai), [fF Carcu v.+ Fry sd] 
A name originally given by Gerard to Silene 
Armeria (see quot.) ; now used for Lychnis Vis- 
carza and the various species of Szteze. 

xgo7 Gerarn Herbal clxxvi. § 1. 482, I have called it 
Catehflie, or Lime woort, The whole plant, as wel leaves 
as stalkes, and also the flowers, are couered ouer with a 
most thicke and clammie matter like vnto Birde lime. 1656 
Cotes Art of Simpling ix. 29 Some have a viscous matter 
adhering to it, as Catchfly. 174% Compl. Fant.-Piece wi. iii. 
362 Hardy annual Flowers, as. .sweet-scented Peas, Lobel’s 
Catch-fly. /bid. 373 Double Catchfly. 1776 WiTHERING 
Bot, Arrangen (1796) U1. 413 Stlene anglica, English 
Catchfly. 1863 Barinc Gouin Jce/and 192 Among the 
pebbles grows the red alpine catchfly. 

Catching (ke'tfin), vd. sb. [f Caron v. + 


-In¢1.] The action.of the verb Catcu, in various 


senses. 

1297 R. Grove. (724) 265 So muche vyss hii ssolde hym 
brynge, Pat ech man wondry ssal of so gret cacchynge, 
er400 Destr. Troy 2281 Why couet we combraunse, or 
cachyng of harme? 1571 GOLDING Calvin on Ps. xxxvil, 7 
Craftines and hurtfull catchinges, 1653 Watton Angler 
ii. 48 The catching ofa Trout. 1873 BLack Pr, Thuilexiv. 
219 A quick catching of her breath. 

b. spec, Twitching. . a 

1744 Watt in Phil. Trans. XLIYW, 218, 1 found him de- 
lirious, with convulsive Catchings in the Tendons. 1758 
j.S. Le Dran’s Observ. Sze. -(1791) 302-Catchings and 
Cramps. | 1991 Smottett Afnmph..Cl. (2815) 199 Profound 
sleep, uninterrupted by any catching or convulsion. 1870 
Bennett Baby May 13 Catchings up of legs and ie 

2 


[f& Carcu v. + 


oe CATCHING. 


-Gartehing, d/l. a. [fas prec: +-mne2.] * 
‘1, gen. That catches, in various senses ; see the vb. 
‘ x43 Lyoae, Pyler. Sowle u. xlv, (1859) 5t Nayles hoked, 


and catchyng. “¢1480 Aferlin x06 Couetouse and cacchynge. * 


1897 J. Kina Youas (1618) 473 Busie and catching natures. 
1684 0. Buaner 7h. Larth IL. 66 Still more catching and 
more combustible, 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miscries Hum. 
Life vi. (1826) 35 A charming morsel of the picturesque .. 
delicious catching lights on the principal objects. *_ 

2. spec. Of diseases : Liablé to be communicated 
from one person to another, infectious. Also fig. 

‘2890 Suaxs. Jfids. N.1. i, 186 Sicknesse is catching. ° 1662 
Furier lWorthies, Warwicksh., Bad Latin was a catching 
disease in that age. 1723 Steer Guardian No. 24-2 25 
The virtues of men are catching as well as their vices. 1837 
CaRLyLe Fr, Rev. m1. vi. iii, (L.) The assassin mood proves 
catching. 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 16x/2 The mare was 
suffering from no catching disease. 

8. In an uncertain or precarious state. 

1611 CHAPMAN //iad xxt, Fields that haue been long time 
cloide With catching weather. a 1670 Hacket Adp, Williams 
1. (1692) 114 Peace between the two kingdoms was but in a 
doubtful and catching condition. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 93 When .. frequent showers double his charges, 
his labour, his care..in a catching harvest, 2832 Miss 
Mrrrorp }/illage Ser. v. (x863) 473 ‘The weather .. was, on 
the contrary, of that description which is termed ‘ catching". 

4. fig. Entrapping ; deceptive, ‘catchy’. 

1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1638) 175 What to answer 
him vnto this his catching question. 1658-9 Burton's Diary 
rat WL 334 This is an exceeding catching question, 1880 
Macacrin Aoney-lenders 289 Catching bargains with ‘ ex- 
pectant heirs’ are set aside. 

5. That catches the eye, the fancy, etc. ; attrac- 
tive, captivating, ‘taking’. 

1654 Burton's Diary (1828) I. Introd, 26 These words were 
extremely catching to the generality of the House. 1816 
Keatince 7yaz. II. 126 The objects most catching to the 
eye of the navigator. 7 : 

Hence Ca'tchingness, catching quality. 

1655 Futter Ast. Cams, 37 Carclesness of coals and can- 
dles, catchingness of Papers. 1884 Spectator No. 2903, 221 
The irresistible catchingness of Gay’s ballads. 

Catchment (k:et/mént), [f Carca v, + 
-MENT.] =CaTCHING; appropriated to the catch- 
ing and collection of the rainfall over a natural 
drainage area, in catchment basin, area. 

1847 J. Dwyer Hydr. Engincer. 19 A great portion of the 
catchment basin is very little raised above the level of the 
lake. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 34. ‘The catchment-basin is a 
term applied to all that part of a river-basin from which rain 
is collected, and from which therefore the river is fed. 188r 
Times 2 ¥eb,, We have ., eleven [rivers} with catchment 
basins exceeding 2 thousand square miles. 1885 Blackww. 
Mag. Jan. t09/1 A vast catchment-area of encircling rock. 

Catchoo, variant of Cacnou, Catecuu. 

cx760 J. H. Grose Voy, £. Jud. 1. 236 (¥.) What they call 
Catchoo, of a blackish granulated perfumed composition. 

Catchpenny (ke't{peni), sd. (@.) [f Carcu- 1 
+ Penny.] a, 

1. Something (esp. 2 publication) of little value, 
designed to attract purchasers. 

x60 Lond. Mag. XXIX. 36 The general run of catch 
penny’s upon the subject. 1785 Westey IAs. (1872) IV. 321 
‘Lhe late pretty tale of her being the Emperor's daughter is 
doubtless mere catch-penny. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith x. 
133 You know already by the title that it is no more than a 
catch-penny. : " 

2. attrib. or adj. Designed to attract purchasers ; 
got up merely to sell. 

1989 GoLpsm, Butler's Rem, Wks. 1837 IV. 467 Onc of those 
catchpenny subscription works, 1830 v Hun Aztobiog. vi. 
(1860) 113 The catchpenny lyrics of Tom Dibdin. 1879 Guo. 
Euvior Zheo. Such xiv. 257 Full of catch-penny devices and 
stagey attitudinising. 

Catchpole, -poll (kat{paul). Forms: ?1 
kescepol, cssccepol, 2-4 cachepol, 4 cacchepol, 
4-5 kachepol(l, 4-6 ecatchepoll, 5 cachepoll, 
eahchpolle, 6 catchepolle, -pole, catchipolle, 
eatchpoule, catchpolle, 6-7 catchpol, 4-catch- 
poll, 6- catchpole: [a.med.L. cacepolius, ONT. 
*cachepol = central OF. chacegol, chacipol, chassi- 
pol, in med.L, also cachepolus, chacepollus, chaci- 
pollus, chassipulius (Du Cange), lit. ‘ chase-fowl’, 
one who hunts or chases fowls. - The form of the 
word appears to indicate that it arose in Provencal, 
where it would be cassapol, or It., where it would be 
cacciapollo. The OF. was apparently adapted from 
Pr. ormed.L, ~ 7 

A charter of rro7 (St. Hugues, Grenoble) has'the word 
asa surname, ‘ego Franco cassat pudlum’, ‘ego Franco de 
Biven. quem. vocant cassa pullum’, where the first ele- 
ment is the Provencal (and thence’ med.L.) verb cassarve 
GL, eagzidre) in 3rd pers. sing, Of similar names, Geraldus 
Casagorcs ‘swine driver’ witnesses a charter of 1097 (St. 
Victor of Marseilles); Petrus Chaceporc, clericus regis Hen- 
rict III, witnesses a charter of 1246 (Bordeaux); Cacheleu 


appears.as ‘the older form of ChasseZoup ‘ wolf-hunter’; ~ 


Cachepouil, in tgth o, Cachapeolls, £. pedieulus louse, is the 
name ofa mill near Perigueux.* (P. Meyer.)] - ° 


fl. ‘Actax-gatherer, an exactor of taxes or im- ; 


posts; .a.(Roman) publican. Obs. 

a@togo /Evrric Voc, in Wr.-Wiillcker 11x E-xactor, kaxce- 
ae (Printed hace wol]. ¢117§ Lam), Hom. 97 Matheus 

et wes cachepol bene he iwende to god-spellere. - ¢xgoo 
Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 4 Crystofer ‘catchepoll a crystes 
course gaderer, 1863 Becon /‘asting in Catechisni, $c. 
(2844) 536 What usurer leaveth his usury ?. .what eatchpole 
his extortion?’ 1612-15 (see Carcnrotesinr].— 16g2. C, 


- Psalm is coupled wit! 


178 


Straryiton Herodian xx. 167 Then all the Catchpole Officers _ 


were slain, é : 

2. A petty officer of justice; a sheriffs officer or 
sergeant, esp. a warrant officer who arrests for debt, 
a bum-bailiff. (Used in early times to render L. 


Hictor j since 16th c., at least, a word of contempt.) 

1377 Lanar. P. P27. B. xvun. 46 Crucifige, quod a cacche- 
potle I warante hym:a wicche. 1382 Wyetr x Save. xix. 
zo Saul sente catchpollis [Vulg.: 2ctores] for to take David. 
1393 Lanct. P. PZ, C,xxt. 76 Quikliche cam a cacchepol 
and craked a-two here legges. -c1r4g0 Promp. Parv. 58 
Cahchpolle or pety-seriawnte, augarins, exceptor. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Ront. 2x (Harl. MS.) The Cachepollys And the 
mynistris of the Emperour-mette with hem, ‘“xg96 Nasur 


Saffron Walden 9 As ready as any catchpoule. .to torment” 


him. 1607-72 Coweun /nterpr., Catchpole, though now it 
be used as a word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, it 
seems to have been used without reproach. ‘2668 R. L’Es- 
TRANGE I’#5. Quev. (1708) 3 Your Algouazils (or Catch poles) 
and your Devils are both of an order. 1760 Gotpsa. Cit. 
IV. xeviii, The catchpole watches the man in debt. 2809 W. 
Irvine Kuickerb, (x861) 81, 1 have a mortal antipathy to 
catchpolls, bumbailiffs, and little great men. 284x Macaunay 
&ss,, Hastings (1854) Il. 623 Miserable catchpoles..with 
Impey's writs in their hands. 

b. aéttrtb. and in comb, 

1643 Boys in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps, xtv. 2 The very 
catch-poll officers,. gave this testimony. x60x Dow. Lard 
Huntington t, iii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIL, 118 Follow him, 
ye catchpole-bribed grooms. 1784 Cowrer Zask 11. 684 
As fast as catchpole claws Can seize the slipp’ry prey. 

Hence Ca‘tchpolery, catchpollery [OF. chass?- 
pollerie, med.L. chacipollaria] ; Ca‘tehpoleship ; 
Ca-tchpoll v., a. 77". to exercise the fimction ofa 
catchpole; b. ¢vazs. only in passive, to be seized 
or arrested by a catchpole; Ca-tchpolling vé/, sb. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemmuie’s Complex. (1633) 93 The fourth 
part of the goods, for their catchpolling, falleth to them, 
for their lot and share. 1604 Dexxer Honest IVh, xii. 
Wks. 1873 IT. 66 A rescue (prentises) my masters catch. 
pol'd, x6z2-z5 Br. Hart Contempl. N. T. w. iii, (1833) 175 
This catchpole-ship of Zaccheus carried extortion in the 
face, 1668 R. L’Estrance #5, Qucv. (1708) 2 A Devil 
catchpol’d, and not 2 Catchpole bedevil'd. 1835 Fraser's 
Mag. XII. 171 All the duns, bums, .and the other accursed 
components of that diabolical system called ‘Catchpollery’. 

+ Catchpole, -ule, var. CaAcHESPELL, tennis. 

1663 Biair Aztobiog, i. (1848) 8 The exercise of my body 
by archery and the catchpole, 

Catchup (ketfep), catsup (kevtsyp). [see 
Kercuur.] A liquor extracted from mushrooms, 
tomatoes, walnuts, etc., used as a sauce. More 
commonly Kercuur, 

1690 B. I. Dict, Cant. Crew, Catchup, a high East-India 
Sauce. 2930 Swirt Paneg. on Dean Ws. 1755 IV. 1. 142 
And, for our home-bred british cheer, Botargo, catsup, and 
caveer. 275 Mrs, Grasse Cockery Bk. 309 It will taste 
like foreign Catchup, 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 333 One. .ap- 
plication of mushrooms is .. converting them into the sauce 
called Catsup. 1845 Exiza Acton A/ad. Cookery v. 850) 
136(L.) Walnut catsup. 1862 Afacm, Afag. Oct. 466 He foun 
in mothery catsup a number of yellowish globular bodies. 

Catchweed (ket{wid). Herd, (f. Caton v.+ 
WEED.] Goose-grass or Cleavers( Galiun:Aparine). 

1976 Witnertnc Bot. Arrangent, (1796) LU. 193 Catch. 
weed, Goosegrass, Cleavers, Clivers, 386x Miss Pratr 
Flower. Pl, V1. 154 Leaves, stems, and globular fruits are 
all bristly, and the latter often cling to the clothing .. thus 
it is called. .Catchweed. 


Catchword (ketfwiid). 
Worp.] 

1, Printing. The first word of the following 
page inserted at the right-hand lower comer of 
each page of a book, below the last line. (Now 


rarely used.) 4 
1930-6 in BAitny. x78§ Jounxson, Catchword, with print- 
ers, the word at the corner of the page under the last line, 
which is repeated at the top of the next page, 1827 Mar. 
Encewortn Love ¥ ZL, ut, xxxvi, 22 In the last page..the 
catch-words at the bottom were Countess Christlnee 1824 
J. Jounson Zyforr. 1, 68 Catch-words, now generally 
abolished, were first used at Venice, by Vindeline de Spire. 
1882 erin Spenser's Wks. WV. aie Catch-word is mis- 
printed. * 5 . ‘ 
2. Acord so placed as to catch the eye or atten- 
tion; spec. a. the word standing at thé head of 
each article in a dictionary or the like; b. the 
rime word in verse; c. the last word in an actor’s 
specch, serving as a guide to the next speaker; a 
ene, * : 2 es 
e1780 C, Liovp Aiye (R.) More demands the critic ear 
‘Than .the two catchwords in the rear Which stand like 
‘watchmen in the close To keep the verse from being prose. 
1863 Reader 28 Nov. 638 A tick at the beginning and end 
of {the passage] and a line under the word show of what ex- 
tent the passage is to be, and what the catchword is. 
C, Worpsworti in Soumoee Treas. Dav. Ps, xxxiii, x This 
i the foregoing one by the catchword 
with which it opens. 1879 Directions to Readers for Dict., 
Put the- word as a catehword at the upper corner of the 
slip. 1884 A chenatis: 26 Jan, 124/2 The arranging of the 
slips collected..and the development of the various senses 
of every Catchword. 188g Law Q, Rez. 297 The Digester 
should. .revise every catch-word in the Reports. — : 
3. A-word caught up and repeated, esf. in con- 
nexion with a political or other party. (Cf. catch- 


phrase wnder Caton. 3b.) ms : 

1798 Winotam Speeches Par. (1812) 1, 259 The Influence 
and dangerous tendency of these party catch-words, 1812 
Examiner 25 May 332/t' Public virtue is only the catch- 


word of knaves to delude fools. 1870 Lower Study Wind, 


[f. Carou- 3 b + 


-x885 Athenzunt 9 May 593 i 
- Post 4 June 5 The building is. .by no means, unduly ‘strik- 


1868 


CATECHESIS. 


306 Many of his hrases have become the catchwords of 
party politics, 2886 W. S. Litty 2x0, Hist. I. 229 His 


. [the Abbé Fauchet’s) catch-word [Fraternity]... has survived 


him. .as the third article of the Revolutionary symbol. 
Catchy (kzetfi), 2. colfog. [f. Caren v.+-¥ 4] 
1: Adapted to catch the attention or fancy; at- 
tractive, ‘taking’. . 
183 /raser's Mag. iI. 679, A catchy, stage-like effect, 
‘atchy titles, 1887 Ayrshire 


ing or ‘catchy’ to the eye. . 
2. That catches or entraps; deceptive. 


” "188g Sir N. Linptey in Law Times Rep. 482/1 The con- 


dition imposed was a catchy and not a fair condition. 

3. Readily caught up. 

188: Pall Afall Budget 29 April 12/2 A smaller number of 
catchy tunes. 188% Pal? Stall G. 2 Sept, 4/1 The music is 
not particularly original, but it is tuneful, smooth, and 
Seatechy’. et - 

4. Occurring in snatches, fitful, spasmodic. 

1872 Mark Twatn Zatoc, Abr. 137 Catchy ejaculations of 
Tepinte, ' 1883 Black, Afag. Aug. 214 The wind,.wasvery 
catchy. : : 

5. Se. ‘Merry, jocund’ (Jam.). 

1804 Tarras Poents 2 (Jam.) He. ,langs To crack wi’ San’, 


and hear his catchie glees. 
[f. Car sb.1 + CLUKE 


t+Cartcluke. Sc.’ Obs. 
cal The plant Bird’s-foot Trefoil. : 

1513 Douctas Zneis x11. Prob. 116 The clavyr, catcluke, 
and the cammamyld. 168 in Sibbald Chron. Se. Poetry 
(1802) IIL. 203 (Jam.) Ane hat.. With catclukes strynklit in 
that steid, And fynkill grein, ~ : 

Cate, usually in 4/7. cates (ketts), 52:1 Also 6 | 
eaittes. [aphetized form of AcATE: the original 
sense being ‘ purchase’.] : 

+1. A2. Provisions or victuals bought (as dis- 
tinguished from, and usually more delicate or 
dainty than, those of home production) ;.in later 
use, sometimes merely =victuals, food. Obs. See 
AOATE 2. ‘ 

1461-83 Ord, R. Housch. 38 Upon frydaye is made pay- 
mente for all manner of freshe cates, x530 Zest. Edor. 
(Surtees) V. 203, The vetulers howse.. wher I bought my 
caittes, 1348 Upatt, etc. Zrasm. Par. Mark vi, 48 To by 
them cates to eate. 579 Lyty Enphues (Arb) 132 Pur- 
vayour for his cates at home. xs90 Grrene J. Bacon ix. 
237 Bid them fall unto their frugal cates, 1658 Ussuer 

2, V1. 300 Provision enough of corn, and salt, and water, - 
but there was no store of fresh Cates to be had. 1782 Han. 
More David u. 32 Such plain cates and rural viands as suit 
his frugal fortune. 1816 Scott Old Mort.xii, The cates 
which she had provided, 2866 Ferton Anc. § Mod. Gr. 1. 
11, iti, 32x Sprinkling with flour the boiling cates, 

b. Its frequent use with delicate, dainty, and 
the like, led to sense 2. noe 

1979 Lyix Luphues(Arb,.) 152 For the desire of delicate 
cates. 3594 Barnrietp AZ. Sheph, 1. vi, Where daintie 
Cates upon the Board were set. 1637 Nanbe Alicrocosm. 
in Dodsley TX. 146 All the ambrosian cates Art can devise 
for wanton appetite. 1729 SavaGr JVanderer 1. 241 Sav'ry 
cates, upon clean embers cast. 1735 Somervitte Chase. 
it, 126 Well fed with every nicer Cate. 

2. Choice viands; dainties, delicacies, 

1578 ‘Tinse Calvin on Gen. 92 The best fruits, what and 
how many cates and delights had he in one kind. ‘1894 
Greene Look. Glass Wks. 1831 1. 122 These curious cates 
are gracious in my mine cye. 3596 Suars. Tam, Shr ii. 
190 Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendome, Kate of Kate- 
hall, my super-daintie Kate, For dainties are all Kates, and 
therefore Kate ‘Take this of me, Kate of my consolation. 
1652 C. Staryiton Herodian xv._126 While he in Silks | 
and Cates did much abound. 1742 Suexstonr: Schoolmistr. 
206 Whence oft with sngar’d cates she doth ’em greet, 170 
Disrarra Lothair xxviii, 130 He fed her with eates as deli- 
cate asherlips. - - 

b. occas. in-stzg.: A-viand, dainty, : 

1634 Huvwoon Witches Lane. in, i. Wks. 1874 IV. 204 
Taste of every cate, 1710 Anvison 7'atler No, 255% 3 The 
Christmas Pye, which in its very Nature is a kind of conse- 
crated Cate, 1864 Sir I’, Parcrave Norm. § Lug. LI, 2: 
The finest wheat-corn; thena cate or luxury, 1875 TF. I. 
Soper Day Dreams 22 Though it is a toothsome cate, 

» JES 

4 FE Avams Blache Devill22, 1624 Masstncer Bours 
man, The pleasant taste these cates of comfort yield me, 
1633 Bencowes Pref, Versesin 2. Mletcher's Purple Ish, 
Let Readers judge thy book: Such Cates, should rathe 
please the Guest, than Cook. : wa 

+ Cate, sb2 Ods. [Pg. cate, prob. ad. Hindi, 
Rath catechu.] . The same as Catrcuv or Curcn, 

{z3gq in Nunes; 1878 in v’Acosta (Yule),] . 2698 Phil, 
Trans. XX. 465 The preparation of Cate (which he takes to 
be the same with Catechu). 


-+ Cate, v. Obs. [f. Care sh.1] To dress (food). 


* 6x7 Heron TAs, 11, 52 The same meate cated one way 
, content the stomake, which in some other fashion would 


not please. 

Cate, obs. f. Cat and Carry. .- , 

+Catechese. Obs. vare.'In 7 catachese. [a. 
F. catéchese, ad. L. catéchésts.] =next. aus 

x617 Cotuns Deft BA. Ely ux. 419 Which words were 
the conclusion of his ‘last Catachese. : 5 : 

|] Catechesis (kettk?sis). [L., a. Gr. xa7q- 
xnows instruction by word of mouth, n. of action f, - 
xa7nxelv to instruct orally, orig. to resound, sound 
amiss, ‘din one’s ears’, f. xara down, thoroughly, 
etc. + 7xety to sound, ring.] - ’ ; 

1. Oral instruction given to catechumens ; cate- . 
chizing,: > FDS : 

19783 Cnannens:Cycl, Supp. s.v., Tw the antient church - 


‘ CATECHETIC. 


" catechésis was an_instruction given; viva voce, either: to. 


* children, or adult Heathens, preparatory to their receiving 
of-baptism. .1845.R, Hamtron Pas. Ldue. vi. (ed. 2) 135 
The little community shall become the Bible class and ‘be 
addicted toa Bible catechesis.. fit 


.2.-A book for .catechetical. instruction, spec. the 
name of a work of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 
1783 Cuastuurs Cyéd, Sup 1 S.V.y The'catecheses of St, Cyril, 
are the principal work of that father. 1849 W. FirzgeRALD 
tr. Whitaker's ‘Disput. 397 How far he’is from approving 
Mawetitese traditions, he shews plainly in the fourth Cate- 
chesis. « x 

Catechetic (kettke'tik), @. and sd. Also 7-8 
tick, ad. L, catichétic-us, a, Gr. xarnxyren-bs, 
£, waryxy7-ys oral instructor: deriv. as prec.] 
- A. adj, Of or pertaining to catechesis; accord- 
ing to the manner of.a catechism, See Caze- 
CHETIOAL x and 2, . 5 

166s Fett Dr. Hammond (R,) In the catechietick institu. 
tion of-the youth of his parish. «3672 Woon Li/é (1848) 
243 uote, Of such sort’a Catechetic Lecture must he. x703 
‘Apoison Lvid. Chr, Relig. (1727) 302 In the year 202 the 
great Origen was appointed Regent of the Catechetick 

chool in Alexandria, 1738 Hickes & Netson F..Kettle- 
well nt, i, 65 Catechetick Lectures upon the Creed. 1858 
Busunett Seri. New Life 18x Catechetic orthodoxy. 

-B. sb. mostly Zi. catechetics, That part of 


Christian theology which treats of catechesis. 

1849 J. Brown ¥. /tsheril, 16 He answered his catechetics 
and chronological questions on the last half of the roth cen- 
tury, 1882-W. Branig Mtnist. of Word 296 Ample treat- 
ises on Homiletics, Liturgics, Catechetics and Poimenics. 
1882-3 Scuarr Relig, Eucyct. 417 Catechetics. corresponds 
to catechesis, as theory to practice, 

b. Catechetic writings or treatises. 


xaTiKd.)_ 

1849 W, Firzcerarp tr. Whitaker's Disput. 596 Cyril of 
Jerusalem, .in his Catechetics, : 

- Catechetical (keetzketikal), z. Also 7 -call. 
[Eas prec;+-aAL.J]  - . 

1. OF pertaining to, or connected with catechetics 
or catechesis; pertaining to instruction in the 
elementary principles of Christianity. 

1624 GaTAKER Transubst. 43 To omit Cyril of Jerusalem 
his Catecheticall Sermons, 1702 Ecuarp £ccd. Hist. (1710) 
515 In this city was a famous catechetical school for train- 
ing persons up in divine knowledge, 1882 Farrar Lardy 
Chr. 1.-279 The great catechetical school of Alexandria, 
which claimed as its founder the Evangelist St. Mark. 

2. OF, pertaining to, or in accordance with the 
catechism of a church. 

1618 Hates Let. in Golden Revt, (1688) 386 There should 
be observed a three-fold Catechizing. .A third in the Church 
by Catechetical Sermons. 1726 Amuenst Serre Fil, xiix. 
266 A considerable sum to buy advowsons of livings, and to 
maintain a catechetical lecture. 1849 J. Brown F Fisher 
ii,:17 note, To show that he preached catechetical doctrine. 

3. Resembling- the method of instruction by 
questions and answers, as in the catechism ; ‘con- 
sisting of questions and answers’ (J.). . 

x69 Be. Worcester Charge 18 The true Grounds of Re- 
ligion ; which are easiest learn’d, and understood, and 
remembered in the short Catechetical Way. 1704 NeEtson 
Fest, § Fasts (1739) Pref. 17 To throw the whole Subject 
.-.into a catechetical Form. x17xr Appison Sect. No. 239 
.P 3 Socrates introduced a catechetical Method of Arguing. 
He would ask his Adversary Question upon Guastlon., ull 
he had ‘convinced him out of his own Mouth that his Opinions 
were wrong, 1845 R. Hamirton Pop. Edue, iv, (ed. 2) 65 
Stout advocates of catechetical methods and forms, 

Hence Oateohe'tically adv., in a- catechetical 
manner; in the authoritative manner of a catechism. 

1730-6 in BAlvey, 4.1834 Lame Aiesc, Wis, (1871) 451 To 
pronounce, dogmatically and catechetically, who was the 
richest..man that ever hved, 1842 G. S. Faper Provincial 
Lett, (1844) V1. 28 All those who had been catechetically 
instructed and duly baptised. 

Cartechin, Chem. A substance obtained from 
catechu, étc., after the removal of the tannin; 2 
white powder composed of very small silky tieedles. 

1853 Pharm. Frud. X11. 79-He has detected catechine in 
kino. 1876 Hartey Mat. Afed. 641 The insoluble portion 
is a-mass of acicular crystals, catechin or catechuic acid... 

+ Catechise (ketikiz). Obs. exc. dial. In 6 
catechis, app. ad. ¥. catéchése CatEowEsE, con- 
founded with, vb. CaTEcuizx, in F. catechtse-r. 
The Sc. corription carvitches' rests upon a pro- 
nunciation (ka‘tztfiz) ;.cf..F. (kitefez)4 = CATE- 
-OHESIS, CATHCHISM. : : 

zps2 Ane. Hanunton Cadeci, (1884) 7 Inthe foure partis of 

* this present Catechis. Zdéd. 22 In’the thrid, part of this 
Catechis, quhilk intraittis of the sevini sacramentis,, 1637 
Gueseie Zug, Pop, Ceren. u. ii. 13 For every particular 
head of Catechise,. 1659 GaupEen Years of Ch. ‘619 No 
Sermons, no Prayers, no Catechises. 1707 E. Warn And. 
Rediv- 1. vt, And open ‘all thy-Peoples Eyes, ‘I'o ‘read 
th’ Assembly’s Catechise. 1723 De For- Fane Instruct: 
1-1.(184i) 1.23 You know your catechise. 1825 Bro. Yonathan 

Tis:rso After the fashion of yout .. Yankee, when he is <. 
teaching the ‘catechise’, [In mod. Eng. 
.Zenerally treated as a corruption of cafechisiit.) 

*, be in com., as catechise-point. : 

2655 GuRNALt Chr. i Avi, (1669) x25/x Fundamental 
“Truths, or, as we call them, Catechise-points, 

. Catechism.(ketékiz’m), . Forms? 6 (7) cate- 
ehyzon, cathecysme, chatechisme, 6-7 cate- 
-chisme, 6~ catechism: [ad. L: catéchismus- (in 
med,L. also cathecismus), on Gr. type *eatyyrops 


(Gr. wary: 


dialects, where 


179 


(m of action f. xaryytt-ev) taken’ as =xarhxyats 3 
see Carnouesis. Ch F.-catdchisue.] 

4; Catechetical instruction; catechesis. Ods. 
1502 Ord, Crysten Men. ii, WW. de W. 1506) 14 And that 
suffyseth as now of the exorcysme and cathecysme. 1579 
Furxe Heskins’ Parl, 407 The learners of Catechisme 
were dismissed after the Lessons that were read. 1600 
Suaxs, A. ¥. LZ... ii. 241 To say I and no, to these par- 
ticulars, is more then to answer in a Catechisme. ‘ 


2. An elementary treatise for instruction in the 
principles of the Christian religion, in the form of 
question and answer ; such a book accepted and 
issued by a church as an authoritative exposition of 
its teaching, as the (Church) Catechism, that of 
the Church of England in the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Longer and Shorter Catechisnis, of the 
‘Westminster Assembly of Divines, used by the 
Presbyterian churches, etc. 


509 J. Conrer Joundat. Stat, St. Paul's Sch. in Lid. 
Cantad, (1855) 452/3 The maister shall..first se, that they 


can saye the catechyzon (?-yzm]._I will the children learne 
first above all the catechyzon in Englishe. [1540 Cranmer 
(tét/e), Catechismus; that is to say, a Shorte Instruction 
into Christian Religion, for the synguler commoditie and 
profyte of Children and yong people.) x549 Bk. Com, 
Prayer, A Catechism, that is to say, an Instruction to be 
learned of every child before he be brought to be confirmed 
of the Bishop. xsga Apr, Hasuron Catech. 26 Ane 
Catechisme, that is ane common instruction contenand 
schortly and plainly thai thingis quhilk ar necessary to tham 
to ken and keip, to the plesour of God and thair eternal 
salvation. 1597 Pilgr. Parnas. 1. 354 Twoo or three 
hundreth of chatechismes of Jeneva’s printe. 1648 (¢it/e) 
The Shorter Catechism, agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster. 1683 Watton Angler i. 31 That 
good, plain, unperplext Catechism, that is printed with the 
old Service Book. argrr Kun Direct. Prayer Wks. (1838) 
339 The doctrine delivered in the Catechism. x7g2 A, 
Marr (¢i#/e), Brief Explication of the Assemblic’s Shorter 
Catechism. x184x-q Emerson Ess. Circles Wks. (Bohn) 1, 
130 We can never see Christianity from the catechism. 

3. érainsf. A book of instruction in other subjects 
by question and answer. (In 17th. chiefly ap- 
plied to works which parodied the preceding ; 
its serious use and general extension came later.) 

1637 B. Jonson Verses on Drayton's Muse (R.) This 
book f is a catechism to fight And will be bought of every 
lord and knight, That can but read. 1643 Hevur (¢it/c), 
The Rebels Catechism. 1754 (###/e), Freethinker’s 
Catechism; that is to say an or, to be learned by 
every Young Fellow, before he can know the world. 3795 
J. Rose (¢é¢¢e), A Constitutional Catechism, adapted to al 
ranks and capacities, x806 Datoiac (¢if/e), A Military 
Catechism for the use of young Officers, 1844 Regul. 
Ord. Army 127 These examinations are to be. arranged in 
the order laid down in a ‘ Military Catechism’ which is ap- 
pended to the ‘Regulations’. 38.. ‘W. Pinnock, Catechisms 


of the Arts, Sciences, History, Religion, etc. 


4. jig. A course of question and answer; 1 series 
or form of interrogatories put to candidates, etc. 

1596 Swans. x /fex. IV, v, 1, 144 Honour is a meere 
Scutcheon, and so ends my Catechisme. 1846-55 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. Ul. 327 The catechism by which the lords. 
lieutenants had been directed to test Lhe sentiments of the 
country gentlemen consisted of three questions, fod. The 

candidate met the electors and was put through his 
catechism. 

5. attrib, + 

2637 Heyiin Ausw. Burton 167 A Catechisme Lecture of 
some two houres long. 

Catechismal (kettki-zmal), a ([f. prec.+ 
“AL: there may have been a med.L. catéchismélis.] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a catechism. 

189 CorenipGe Lit. Rent, (1838) III. 64, I believe that 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed was .. the catechismal rather 
than the baptismal creed. 1860 Dora GreenweLt Ess. 215 
[She] puts her little niece through her catechismal paces. 

+Catechismy. Olds. A variant of CatTecurss. 
Poco hint | Wills (1853) 279 Asis JAB. Ci and 

‘atechismies, viijd. x579 Furxe Heskins Parl, Let 
our catechismies. . beare witnesse of the same, ? ° 

Catechist (ketikist), [ad. L. catéchésta, ad. 
Gt. xarnxor-fs_he who catechizes, f. xarqyt(-ev 
to Carecuize. In F. catéchiste.] One whose duty 
is to catechize; a teacher of catechumens or in 
a catechetical school ; a teacher appointed to give 
oral instruction in the-elements of Christianity ac- 
cording to-a catechism, or by question and answer; 
a native teacher in a mission church. 

2863 Becon New Catech. (1844) 9 The office of the cate- 
chist was not only to instruct and teach, but also to examine. 
1597 Hooxer Eccé, Pol. v. Lasgo Catechists, Exorcists, 

eaders, and Singers,* 1673 Lady's Call. 11, 82, 1 do not 
say that the mistress should set tip'for a catechist or preacher. 
1728 Beerman Hist. Ace. Trinity 77 Clemens was the 
celebrated Schoolmaster and-Catechist of Alexandria. 1876 

-Davis Polaris, Exp, ii. 54-In the absence of the regular 
cler, the catechist conducts-the worship, 1886 Pail 
Matt G. 27 Nov, 5/2 The native catechist whe accompanied 
the Bishop on that final mission. * 

Catechistic (ketikistik), a. _[f.-on Gr. type 

}-Mearyxcorin-ds-; see“prec. and -10,.] =next, 
~, 1683 Cave Ecclestastict 339 His [Cyril's] Catechistick Lec- 
tures, 1884 Crappock in Academy x9 July 40/z The cate- 
*chistic terrors of the Last Day. ‘ ~ rae = 
- Catechistical (ket?kistikil), a. [f. as prec. 

#-AL.J Of or pertaining to the office, teaching, 

-or method of. instruction .of a catechist, or. of the 


CATHCHIZE, 


catechism he expounds; consisting of question ‘and 
answer, Cf. CATEOHETICAL. 

“ 1618 Hates Let. in Gold. Revs, (1688) 386 The custom is 
in Catechistical Sermons. .to take..a portion of the Cate- 
chism for their Text and Theme. 1662 Futter Worthies 
(1840) IIL. 432 His flock was. . well bottomed on catechistical 
divinity. t7oz C. Marner Magn. Chr. mt. i. (1852) 259 
He thrice went over the body of divinity in a catechistical 
wy. od 35 Slackw. Mag. XXXVIIL. 642 The catechisticat 
method. 

Hence Catechistically adz. 

1645 Ussxer (¢ite), A Body of Divinity, or The summe 
and substance of Christian Religion : Catechistically pro 
pounded and explained, by way of Question and Answer, 
1692 Soutn Servz. VII. v.(R.) The principles of Christianity 
briefly and catechistically taught. 2 

Catechizable (ke'tékoi:zib’l), a. [see -ABLE.] 
That may be catechized. 

1792 Pennant Tors Scotl.(1774)352 Four thousand cate- 
chisable persons, 1867 H, Scorr Hastd Beccles. Scot. 11. 489 
The parish contained 6 hundred and zocatechisable persons. 

Catechization (ke:ttkeizz-fan), Also 7- 
-sation. [ad. med-L. catéchization-em, n. of action 
f. cate&chizare to catechize; cf. F. catéchisation.] 
The action of catechizing. 

x6.. Burnet Records u.1. No. 53 (R.) The catechization 
of young chaplains in the rudiments of our faith, « 1734 
Nortn Lives 11. 355 That they might be prepared for his 
future catechisations. 1869 Daily News 17 Mar., The usual 
catechisation of Ministers [in Parlt.]. 

Catechize (ketzkaiz), v. Forms: § cathezize, 
(6 cathecyse, 7 catachise), 6- catechise, 7- 
-chize. [ad. L. catéchiza-re, Tertullian (in med.L, 
also catectzare, catezizare, cathestzare, in F. catd- 
chiser (16th c. in Littré), Pr. cathestzar, Sp. cate- 
gutzar, It. catechizzare), f. Gr. warnxi¢-ev to in- 
struct orally, a derivative of factitive form from 
karnxé-ay to resound, to sound amiss, to din 
in, instill, teach or instruct orally, f, card down, 
thoroughly + 4x«év to sound, ring. The primary vb. 
isin N. I’.3 the derivative, of tater introduction, 
had only the technical ecclesiastical application.J , 

lL. “rans. To give systematic oral instruction ; to 
instruct (the young or ignorant) in the elements of 
religion by repeating the instruction until it is 
learnt by heart, or (as always implied in modern 
times) by the method of formal questions and 
answers ; {o instruct by means of 2 catechism; in 
the Church of England, to teach ,the catechism, 
esp. in preparation for confirmation. 

1449 [see Catecnizep] 34.. in Angiéa VIII, 164 A chile 
shulde be migra) te is to seye enformed in pe feith atte 
chirchedore. {xg02 Ord, Crysten Mei, ii. (W. de W. 1506) 
13 Cathecyser isas moche to saye as to instruct or teche the 
fundacyons and artycles necessary of our holy fayth.J_ 1s 
tr, Budllinger’s Decades (1592) 907 Pastour .. catechiseth, 
that is to say, instructeth them that be yonglings in religion. 
3609 Hottann Ann, Marcell, Chronol. Ej a, Constan- 
tine, being confirmed by a signe from heaven, becommeth 
catechized in the Faith. x6xr BisLe Pov. xxii. 6 Train up 
[sarg. Catechise] a child in the way he should go. «1639 
Srortiswoop fist, Ch. Scot, an, 1616 (R.) That children 
should be carefully catechised, and confirmed by the bishops. 
a@i7it Ken Direct, Prayer Wks. (1838) 341-1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphy, iv. § 3, 1... was once upon a time catechised and 
tutored into the belief of a God. 2836 Hoox in Lif I. 292 
To become a good catechist you must catechise. 

b. fig. (tronical.) 

1639 Futter Holy Vari. xx. (D.) Reclaimed with gentle 
means, not catechised with fire and fagot. __ : 

+ 2. To teach orally, instill (religious instruction). 

@ x625 Boys in Spurgeon 7reas, Dav. I. 312 Their voices 
are well understood, catechising the first elements of religion. 

+3. To instruct orally (in any subject). Ods. 

x62x Burton Anat. Mel. To Rdr. (1676) 35/2 Such Visitor 
-. might .. root out atheism ..catechise gross ignorance, 
purge Italy of luxuryand riot. 1623 Cockeram, Catechize, 
to instruct by mouth. 1678 Cunworru Jztedd. Syst. 313 
Whether Herodotus were rightly Catechized and instructed 
in the Egyptian Doctrine. -may very well be questioned. 

4. To examine with a catechism or in the manner 


ofa theological catechism ; to question as to belief. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. 78 And because Prudence would 
see how Christiana had brought up her children, she asked 
leave of her to Catechise them. Void. 81 Come Matthew, 
shall I also Catechise you? 1869 Daily News 22 Dec., 
These gentlemen wanted Dr. Temple..to admit their right 
to catechise him. 1873 Morey Reotssean I. 228 He was 
closely catechized by a commission of members of the con- 
sistory. 7 

5. To question or interrogate systematically or 
at length ; esg, to question or examine with a view 
to reproof or condemnation ; to take to task. 

x604 Suaics. Ot, 1, iv. 16, I will Catechize the’ world for 
him, that is, make Questions, and by them answer, @1649 
Drumat. oF Hawtn. Prophecy Wks. (1711) 181 Armed vaga- 
bonds catechising every man _by the purse. x6s9 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 62 God. .catechised the prophet Jeremy in a 


_ potter’s house, saying, O house of Israel, cannot I do with 


‘ou as this potter? 1927 Swiet To very-yiig. Lady, Cate- 
shising hie where hehas been,’ 1784 Cowrer Tosh LLY 203 
Pierce my vein, Take, of the crimson’ stream meandring 
there, And catechise it well. ‘1847 Mrs. Snerwoop Lady of 
“Afanor I. viii. 309 She was catechised without end ; perhaps 
she suffered corporeal tisement: 1863 2mERSON / horeaw 
Wks, (Bohn) I1I.-334 Asking questions of Indians is like 
catechizing beavers and rabbits. “ . . STs 

Hence Ca*techized £/. a. : 
~ 62449 Pecock Regr. wv. ii. 426 No man baptisid or Cathe- 
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CA'THCHIZER. 


zized, 1640 Youue. Union Hon. Pref. Verses, Their cate- 
chised Childe, 1858 F. Pacer Parish & Priest 7o He may 
be as heretical as he will, but he will do no mischief if he 
preaches to a catechized congregation. 

Catechizer (kitékeizez). One who cate- 
chizes, or teaches by a catechism; a catechist; one 
who interrogates systematically. 3 
, 1449 Pecock Repr. iv. ii, 427 The Baptiscrand Cathezizer 
is a mynystre oonli undir 
persoon. 1613 R.C, Ladle Aliph. Catechiser, that teacheth 
the principles of Christian religion. 169: Woop 4th. Ora. 

I. 169(R.) In 1550 he [Jewell] .. became a preacher and 
catechiser at Sunningwell. 1884 J/anch, Exam. 6 Dec. 5/4 
Tf the Tuesdays and Fridays ..were given over to the cate- 
chisers, the public loss would be less, 

Catechizing (ke'tékelzin), ol, sd. The 
action of the vb. Cavecuize :' a. in religion. 

156 T, Nonton Calvin's Lust. wv. xix. (1634) 720 A Cate- 
chising, whereby children or they that were neere to the 
age of discretion did declare an account of their faith be- 
fore the Church. a 1623 W. Pemsre Vhs. (1633) 7. 1642 
Featry Dippers Digi 3 (L.) Originally and properly cate- 
chizing [is] such a kind of teaching wherein the principles 
of religion, or of any art or science, are often inculcated, 
and by sounding and resounding beat into the ears of 
children or novices. @1694 Titotson Seva, I. li, (R.) 
‘That particular way ofinstruction. called catechising. 1782 
Priestiey Nat. ¢ Rev. Relig. 1. Pref. 24, 1858 f. Pacer 
Parish & Priest 74 The mere propounding a string of 
questions is not catechizing. Any fool can ask questions. 

b. generally, Examination by quedoning. 

1599 Snans, Much Ado w.i. 79 What kinde of catechizing 
call you this? To make you answer truly to your name. 
2825 Blackw. Mag. in Byron's Wks, (1846) 582/2 We should 
like to have the catechising of the..man. 1880 Fow.ex 
Locke i. 8 The professorial lecture, however learned, or the 
tutorial catechizing, however searching. 

G. attrib. or ? ppl. a. 

1881 J. Fiecve(¢it/c), Exposition of the Symbols. .gathered 
out of the catechising Sermons of G. O. Treuir. ¢ 2590 Mar- 
Lowe Few Malta ui, ii, As it were in catechising sort, ‘To 
make me mindful of my mortal sins. 1615 J. Wricut Acc. 
Lady ¥, Gray in Phenix (1708) U1. 39 This catechising Ar- 
gument between the Lady q baie and Bir. ¥eckenham. 

Catechu (keetifie, -tfe). (In. mod.L. catechu 
(also Ger. Aatechu, kateschu), app. ad. Malay kachu, 
(Tamil, Telugu, Canarese kacchi, kaycchu, kashu) 
catechu (of acacia). The direct representatives of 
the latter are Pg. cacho, F. cachow; the exact history 
of the form cavechtt is obscure. Sce also the other 
names Cacuou, Casuou, Cars2, Cure] 

A name given to several astringent substances,. 
containing froin 4o to 55 per cent. of tannin, which 
are obtained from the bark, wood, or fruits of various 
Eastern trees and shrubs, They are used in medi- 
cine, and in tanning, calico printing, and dyeing. 

The name was apparently first applied (in Europe) to the 
pale sort called also Gastnrer, obtained from the leaves and 
young shoots of Uncaria or Nauclea Gambir; this is the 
Catechze of Pharmacy (Syd. Soc. Le.v.)t when first brought 
to Europe in the 17th c. it was from its appearance believed 
to be an earth, and called Zerra Fafpouica. The dark sort 
obtained from the wood of Acacia Catechu, is more com- 
monly called Curci 3 of this Peg Catechi isa good variety. 
(There is doubt whether the connexion with Japan assumed 
in the name éerra japonicé is not purely imaginary, and 
owing to the Burmese name for Acacia Catechu, sha-pin, 
shabin, or shaben.) 

[2654 Scrrdper Pharmacop. Medico.chynt,{Lyons), Cate- 
chu .. Terra Japonica .. genus terre exoticw. (Y.) 1679 
Hacenpoanius (fi¢de), Tractatus Physico-Medicus de 
Catechu, seu Terra whe eaprear 1683 [Veekly Alem, Ingen. 
157 A history of Catechu, or ‘Verra Japonica, 174% Compl. 
Lam,-Picce t. 1.64, 2 Drams of choice Catechu or papa 
Earth, 2803 C. Harcwerr in Phil, Trans. XCV. 288 
‘Twenty grains of the common cutch or catechu being dis- 
solved in nitric acid. 875 Ure Dict, Ards 1. 749 Gambir 
Catechu, .imported under the name of Gambir, from Singa- 

ore and some of the neighbouring islands. .In the trade 

. 1 is distinguished from the black catechu and cutch by the 

name of Zevva. Japonica. 
b, Catechu Acacia, -trea ; the Acacia Catechu. 

1831 J. Davies Afanual Mat, Med. 450 Catechu tree. 
1876 Hartey Mat. Med. 640 Catechu Acacia is a small 
tree, with straggling thorny branches, and hard, heavy, 
dark-red wood. . 

Hence Ca:techuta‘nnic acid, the tannic acid of 
catechu. ; : 

1863-75 Warts Dict. Chem, Catechutannic acid softens 
when Beated, and yields by distillation a yellow empyreu- 
matic ou, y 

Catechuic (keti()fi-ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to catechu. Catechuic acid =Catecuin. 
~ 838 T. Tuomson Chem. Ory. Bodies ue OF catechuic 
acid, 1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 29 It contains kino- 
fannicand catechuicacid, ace 
- Catechumen (kettki#mén), Also in 7 eate- 
chumene, -eumen; in L. form 6 cathecuminus ; 
/.6-7 entechumeni, -ini, 7 -any; also § cathe- 

. oumynys, 7 catechumenies. [ad. F.catechumeue, 
ad. L. catechitmen-tus, x.Gr. xatrnxodpevos ‘one being 
instructed (in the rudiments of religion)’, pr. pple. 
passive of xarnyeiv: see Carecuests, The Latin 
word was long retained: the modem form, first 
found after 1600, was not universal till about 1700; 
the irregular pl. in ¢ys, -7es occurs in rpthand17the.] 

i. A new convert under instruction before bap- 

« lism. Used in reference to the ancient church and 

in modem missionary churches. Sometimes ap- 
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plied to young Christians generally, and especially 
to those preparing for the rite of confirmation. 
3q.. Lanai. P. PZ. B. x1. 77 (MS. 0.) Rather pan to bap- 
tise barnes bat ben ecumynys[v. ~. catekumeling]. 1502 
Ord. Crysten Alen 1. i. (W. de W. 1506) 9 And they that 
duely were cathecuminus, y' is to saye instructe of the 
artycles of y? fayth. 158% Marpeck Bk. of Notes 246 Theié 
sate amonge the Cathecumeni. c r6xg Lives [Vomen-Saints 
(3886) 32 A Cat ne, or Jearner of the faith. ¢ x630 
Jackson Creed 1y. 11. vii, One of their catechumenies, 1642 
J. Baty Ausw, to Can. 1. 133 Thus they make their cate- 


us 
_ Chumine. x65x Life of | Colt in Fullers Abel Rediv. 100 
Catechuman 


One is for your 7 y- 1662 Guanine Lent Fast 
106 Catechumens or Competentes. 1667 Decay Chr. Piely 
ix. 303 What brief and plain instructions S. Peter gives 
his catechumeni. . @ 1712 Ken Aymnotheo Wks, 1721 HE. 
384 He faithful care of Catechumens took. 1837 J. H. Nuw- 
man Par, Serut. (1842) V1. xii. 186 Thousands.. who are not 
baptized, yet are virtually catechumens. 1878 Lapy Her- 
wert tr. {ildner’s Ramole 11. vi. 348 He boldly presented 
himself, with two catechumens, at the court of the Mikado. 
attrib. 1887 Contemp, Rev. May 727 Driblets of religious 
teaching in catechumen classes and Sunday-schools. 

2. transf, One who is being initiated in any set 
of opinions, science, art, etc. 

@x751 Bouncsroxe Let. Windhane (T.) The same lan- 
guage is still held to the catechumens in Jacobitism, 

Catechumenate (kretzkizménet). [f. prec. 

+-aTEl; cf. F. catéchuntdnat.] &. Condition or 
position of a catechumen. b. A house for ca- 
techumens. 

1673 Cave Prim. Chr.1. viii. 218 Having passed through 
the state of the Catechumenate. 1865 W. StrickLaxy 
Cath. Missions S, Iudia 204 Those who enter the catechu- 
minates must be fed and supported for several days. 1878 
Q. Rev. Jan. 426 The catechumenate of Scripture is that of 
adults. 1885~6 Centr. Afr. Alission Rep. 40 Confirmation, 
Baptism, and admission to the catechumenate. 

Catechumenical (ke'tikiame:nikal), a. [f. 
as prec. +-Icat.} Of or pertaining to catechuniens. 

1790 J. Courrenay Philos. Reflect. 19 Have not these 
catechumenical lectures been translated into all languages ? 
1836 G.S. Faner Prinz. Doct. Elect. (1842) 155 The whole of 
his catechumenical and post-catechumenical instruction, 

Hence Catechume‘nically adz. , 

1840 G. S. Faner Prim. Doct, Regen. 198 The Living 
Word of Truth delivered to him catechumenically. 

Catechumenism. [f. as prec. +-18.] The 
condition of 2 catechumen., 

1840 G. S. Faver Prin, Doct. Regen. 196 The preparatory 
stage of Catechumenism. 

+Catechumenist. Obs. [f. as CaTeoHUMEN 
+-18T,] =CATECHUMEN, 

x6z9 Lynne Via tuta 155 Holy bread given to the Cate+ 
chumenists, 16g0 S, Crarki Lecl. Hist. (1654) 1. 113 they 
took Ambrose, who was but a Catechumenist. 1651 H. 
VEstraxce Swtect..mastix 13 Let us pray earnestly for 
the catechymenists, | - 

+Catechumenize, v. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
ra trans. To instruct as a catechumen. 

2676 Marvent A/y, Siirke 24 Si - that the [Ethio- 
pian} Treasurer were..in so short a time. ,catechumenized. 

Catechumenship. The position of a ‘cate- 
*chumen, 

1835 Cou. Wiseman Fabiola 361 To pass through uic 

three stages of catechumenship. 2 

Catechyzon, obs. f. CArecuiss. 

Catecomb, obs, f, Caracomus, « : 

Categorem (kre't’gire:m, kite'gdrem). Logic. 

ad. Gr. warnyépyza accusation, (in logic) predicate, 

. Karyyopely to speak against, accuse, allege, assert, 
predicate; cf. xarzyop-os accuser, etc., f. xara 
against + dyopd assembly, place of public speaking; 
cf. dyopev-ev to speak in public, harangue] . 
. ‘'a.=Prepicare(ods.). b. Acategorematieword. 

1988 Fraunce Laviers Logike i. ii. 10b, These generall 
heades of argumentes. sometimes they are called Catego- 
remes, 2655-60 Staniyy /fist. Philos. (1701) vil. Zeng_Xx. 
43 Universally negative axioms are those, which consist of 
an universall negative particle, and a Categorem; as, No 
man walketh. 1864 Snenoen Zlem, Logic ii, Names are 
called categorematic words, or categorems, * ; 

Categorematic (ka'tigeréma'tik), a. Logic, 
(f. on Gr. vig ¥xarrpyopnuarutés, £. karnydpynpa ; 
sec pree. Ch I. catdgorématique.] Of a word: 
Capable of being used by itselfas a term. 

827 Wiarecey Logic 63 It is not every word that is 
categorematic, that is, capable of being employed by itsclf 
as aterm. 1846 Mate Logic 1.11. §2. 1863 Burton Jf, 
Hunter 2 Uf it be a question whether a term-is catego- 
rematic, or is of a quite opposite description..one may take 
up a very absolute positive position, without finding many 
people prepared to assail it. . " 

+Categoremartical, ¢. Ods. [f as prec. + 
eAL.J = CarecoricAL. Hence Categorema:ti- 
enlly, adv, a 

1654 Jer. Tavion Read Pres. xi. $14 Can there possibly 
be two corpgoremadiety that is, positive substantial -in- 
finites? /éid. xi. $29 ‘That some quantitative bodies should 
not be in a place, or else quantitative bodies were 
Categorematically infinite. _ 

Categoric -(keet/gg'rik), a. (sb.) ? Obs. [ad.. 
L. catigorices, a. Gr. naryyopucss. accusatory, affir- 
mative, (Inter) categorical, f xaryyop-os accuser ; 
see CaTeconuMand -I0@)}) °° * ge. 

A. adj. =CaATEGORICAL, : 

3678 Gate Crt, Gentiles 111. 162 None is more categoric 

nnd positive in this than judicious Davenant. «1693 Ur- 
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quuart Rabelais ut. xxxviil. 317 Predicamental and Cata- 
gorick foo « x79, H. Watrote Alene. Geo. [7 (x847) 11. 
vii. 240 She gave him an evasive answer. He demanded a 
categori¢ one. ; . 

. sb, A categorical proposition or statement.* 

1677 Gare Crt, Gentiles II. vv. Proemiz A Dilemma.. 
consistes of-a disjunctive syllogisme .. and two Categorics. 
2734 Nortu £ram. 11, v. ? 146. 407 He .. comes up to the 
Categoric very roundly, saying And so it was really and‘in 
Effect. 1839 New Aouthly an 548. 

Categorical (ketfggrikil), a (sb.) [f as 
prec. +-AL,] © So te tee 

A. adj. 

1. Logic. Of a proposition;- Asserting absolutely 
or positively; not involving a condition or hypo- 
thesis; unqualified. Categorical syllogisuz: one 
consisting of categorical propositions, =~ = ~ 

1598 Fiorito Categorico, categoricall, predicable. 1616 
Buitoxar, Categorical srionte. _ 3638 Fatty Tranusub. 
88 Of our simple categorical! proposition, there can 
but one true sense, 1724 Warts Logic (1736) 301 Most ” 
(conjunctive Syllogisms] may be ti formed into cate- 
gorical Syllogisms. x827 Wuarecey ic in Eucyed. 
Aletrop, (1845) 206/1 The division of Propositions according 
to their substance; viz. into categorical and hypothetical, 
1837-8 Sin W. Hamutron Logic xvi. (1866) I. 294 As used 
originally by Aristotle, the term cafegorical meant merely 
affirmative, and was opposed to negative. By Theophrastus 
it was employed in the sense of absolute, .. opposed to con- 
ditional 3 and in this signification it has continued to be 
cmploycd by all subsequent Jogicians, - Z 

b. gen. Of a statement (or him who makes it): 

Direct, explicit, express, unconditional. - 

a@1619 Fornersy A theonr. 1. ix. § 1 (1622) 59 A simple and 
categoricall denying of it. 1657 Cromweit Sf. 3 Apr., You 
do necessitate my answer to be categorical. 1696 LuTTRELL 
Brief Rel. (2857) 1V.83 On condition he give his categorical 
answer by the r8th instant. 1778 Map. D’AraLay Diary, etc. 
(1842) I. 16, I could never persuade her to be categorical. 
1866 'Motiey Dutch Rep. v. i. 668 The ratification of the 
Ghent treaty. .was in no wise distinct and Ce oir but 
was made dependent on a crowd of deceitful subterfuges. 

G. Categorical imperative’, in the ethics of Kant, 
the absolute unconditional command of the moral 

Jaw, a law given by the pure reason, and binding 
universally on every rational will. 

1827 Hare Guesses Ser, u. (1873) 337 [Kant] spun a new 
Keyatem of ethics}. .out of his categorical imperative. 1856 

jovi, Logic Chr, Faith 1. § 2. 117 The categorical im- 
perative of conscience. 1872 Farrar lV itn. Hest, iv. 161 

The Categosicalimperative’ (Duty, Conscience, Thou must), 

2, Logic. Of or belonging to the categories.” 

1827 Corenince Biog. Lit, 66 [It] will apply .. to all the 
other cleven categorical forms. te ¥ 

B. sb. A categorical proposition or syHogism. 

1619 W. Sctrater £xfos. 1 Thess. (1630) 439 Reduce thy 
Hypothesis to a Categoricall; thus lies thy Proposition. - 
1827 Wuaretey Logic ut, iv. §2 (L.) A hypothetical pro- 

osition is defined to be two or more categoricals united 

y acopula, 1637-8 Sin W. Hamsuton Logic xvi. (1866) I. 
303 The pene canons by which Deductive Categoricals 
are regulated. ts , 

Hence Catego'ricalness. oi 

3672 Manvutt Xch. Lransp, 1, 58 Vo find out the reason 
of his own Categoricalness. £61. 1, 192 ‘The word of Mr. 
Bayes's that he has made notorious is categoricalness, 

Categorically (keetigprikali), adv. [f. prec. 
¥-Lx%.) In a categorical manner; with absolute 
assertion, absolutely, positively, unconditionally. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 1355 Of this particle or 
Conjunction Et, that is to say, If.. nothing can be made 
nor categorically affirmed. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 53 
Not one word Catcgorically, plainly, and distinctly set, 
downe, by which Purgatory is tanght. «1676 Hate Le?. 
Srom Dort (R.) Warn them to lay by all other answers, and 
at- the next sessions categorically answer, whether they 
would ..or no. 1874 Stwcwick Afeth, Lthies, The cates 
zorically imperative function. 1875 Gapstone Glean. VI. 
xxxi, 184 ‘Chat every cause be resolved categorically by an 
AyeoraNo.,: x : 

Categorist (keet/gdrist). rare. [f Care- 
GORI“: sec’ -18t.] 8. One who categorizes or 

classifies. b. One who deals with the ‘categories’. 

1847 Emerson Repres, Men, Swedendcrg Wks, (Bohn) I. 
332 Swedenborg’s revelation is a confounding of planies,— 
a capital offence in so learned a categorist. x859 Chamd. 

Frat. VIII. 294 Fencing cleverly, «with a categorist. 
* Categorize (kre'tigéroiz), 7 = [f, Catucony + 
-148; ch I. catdgoriser.] trans, To place in a 
category or categories; to classify. 

1705 Hickenincinn Préest-cr, v. (1721) 41 Priest-craft has 
Categorized Saeriiene as the greatest Sin, next to the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 1883 IVesta. Reo July 59 Pro- 
pertius categorizes the penalties endured by the wicked.-" - 

Hence Categorization, the action of categoriz- 
ing; classification. fas . ; 

1886 Spectator 6 Nov., Lit. Supp. 1506 A generation ago, 
botany was mainly a categorisation of plant-forms under so 
-called natural systems, hee Dances ee 

Category (kietigéri). [ad. L. catggoria, a, Gr. 
xarTnyopia accysation, assertion, predication, abst. 
sb. from xariyyop-os accuser, etc. ; see CATEGOREM.] 
L. Logic and Afetaph. A-term (meaning literally 
‘predication’ or ‘assertion?) given ‘to cértain 
general classes of terms, things, or notions; the 
-use being vety different with different authors. . 

a. Originally used by Aristotle, the-natare and 
Meaning of whose ten categories, or predicaments 
(as, after the Latin translation, they are also called) 
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has been .disputed.almost from his own day till the 
present; some holding that they were ‘a classifica- 
‘tion ofall the manners in which assertions may be 
made of the subject’, others that they were ‘an 
enumeration of all things capable of being named, - 
the most extensive classes into which things could 
be distributed’, or again, that they were ‘ the 
different kinds. of notions corresponding to the 
definite forms ofexistence’, Hence many criticisms 
of Aristotle’s classification, with modifications of 
it, or the substitution of new ‘ categories,’ proposed 
by the Stoics, and later philosophers, according as 
they viewed.them logically or metaphysically. 

The ten ‘categories’ or ‘predicaments’ of Aristotle were; 
1 Substance or Feing (odcia), 2 Quantity, 3 Quality, 4 Rela- 
tion (mpés zt), 5 Place, 6 Time, 7 Posture (ceto@az), 8 Having 
or possession (éxetv), g Action, 10 Passion. é 

1588 Fraunce Lazwzrers Lagike ©. ti. 10 b, These generall 
heades of argumentes .. sometimes .. are called Catego- 
remes, and the handling or discoursing of the same Cate- 
gories, 1677 Gave Crt. Gentiles LL. iv, Proem 4 Objective 
Ideas or real Beings, considered in Logic, are reduced 
by the Aristoteleans .. to Ten Categories or Predicaments. 
1724 Waris Logic (1736) 25 The famous ten Ranks of 
Being, called’the ten Predicaments or Categories of 
Aristotle, on which there are endless Volumes of Discourses 
formed by several of his Followers. 1849 Asp. ‘'nomson 
Laws, Th. § 97 Logicians in almost every age have en- 
deayoured to e schemes of classification in which things 
should be arranged according to their real nature. ‘lo 
these the name of Categories,.has been given. 1858 MAn- 
SEL Banigion Lect, iii. (ed, 4) 49 Existence itself, that so- 
called highest category of thought. ¢1866 Grote Aristotle 
I. 144 We may illustrate the ten Categories of Aristotle by 
comparing them with the four Categories of the Stoics. 
Ibid. 149 Galen also recognizes five Categories; but not 
the same five as Plotinus. “1882 E. WALLACE tr. A ristotle’s 
Psychol. 5 The first point .. is to determine in which of the 
higher classes soul is included, and what is its generic cha- 
racter—whether, in other words, it is an individual thing 
and real substance, or a quality, or a quantity, orany other 
of the categories, as they have As distinguished. 1883 Lin- 
pews & Scorr Gré. Lex. s.v., The categories are a classifi- 
cation of all the manners in which assertions may be made 
of the subject. . ook 

b. Kant applied the term to: The pure a priori 
conceptions of the understanding, which the mind 
applies (as forms or frames) to the matter of know- 
ledge received from sevse, in order to raise it into 
an.zntelligible notion or object of knowledge. 

1829 Sin W. Hamivton Dise. (2853) 26 The Predicaments of 
Aristotle are .. objective, of things as understood ; those of 
Kant subjective, of the mind as understanding. .In reality 
the whole Kantian Categories would be generally exclude: 
from those of Aristotle. .as determinations of thought, and 
not genera of real things. 1856 Metx.Ejonn tr, Kant's 
Crit, Pure Reason 64 In this manner there arise exactly so 
many pure conceptions of the understanding, applying « 
Ariori to objects of intuition in general, as there are logical 
functions: in all possible judgments .. These conceptions 
we shall, with Aristotle, call categories, our purpose being 
originally identical with his, notwithstanding the great 
difference in the execution, Table of the Categories. 2. Of 

weantity: Unity, Plurality, Totality. 2 Of Quality: 

eality, Negation, Limitation. 3, Qf Relation: Of In. 
herence and Subsistence (stbstaniia e¢ accidens), of Caus- 
ality and Dependence (cause and effect), of Community 
(reciprocity between the agent and patient). 4, Qf Modality: 
Possibility—Impossibility, Existence—Non-existence, Ne 
cessity~Contingence, 1877 EB. Cairp Philos. Kant u. viii. 
342 Certain general conceptions. which are principles of re- 
Jation for all the manifold ofsense. . these are the categories. 

2, A predicament; a class to which a certain 
predication or assertion applies, 

1678 R. Barcray Afol. Quakers v. xxvi. 187 He that can- 
not hear a thing, as being’ necessarily absent, and he that 
cannot hear it, as being naturally deaf, are to be placed in 
the same Category. 1855 Macausay “isi. Zing. IV, 228 
Any offender who was not in any of the categories of pro- 
scription. 1856 Miss Murock ¥, Halifax (ed, 17) 382 Lord 
Ravenel’s case would hardly come under this category. 
1880 Nat. ‘Responsib. Opium Trade 24 To place opium in 
the same category as alcohol and tobacco. 

b, A class, or division, in any general scheme of 
classification. : . 

1660 Jer. Taytor Dict. Dubit. 1. v, Doubts. .must be de- 
rived from their several heads and.categories. 1818 Haz- 
utr Eng, Poets v. (1870) x29 With him there aré but two 
moral categories, riches and poverty, 186 Emurson Zug, 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) I]; 24 We must use the popular 
category, «for convenience, and not as exact and final. 1891 
Tynvatt, Fraga, Se. II. xiv. (1879) 349 The body. . falls into 
the category of machines. 1883 Lp.~Granvitte Circular 
in Pall Mall G. 9 July 7/2 The following specimens of bad 
English. .have been: taken from despatches recently received 
at the Foreign Office..‘ category’ for class. 

‘An accusation.” Obs. . 

1623 in R, C. Table Alpi, and other 17the. Dicts. 

-+Catekumeling. Oés. vare—. [see -11NG.] 
A (young) catechumen. : 


1377 Lana. P. PZ, B, x1. 77 To baptise barnes pat ben 
-catekumelynges; 


Catel, obs. form of Carrie. 

Catelectrode (keetélektrowdy.” [f. Gr. xard 
down +ELEcrnops; cf. ANELECTRODE.] The ne- 
gative pole of a galvanic battery, 

| Catelectrotonus (kretilektry tints). Phys. 

mod. f. Gr. xara down + Acerpor amber (see 
‘ELEctRIO) + Téves strain, tension; cf. ANELECTRO- 
Tonus.] A state of increased irritability produced 
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in a nerve near the negative pole of an electric .cur- 
rent which traverses it. 

1866 A. Fur Nerv. Syst. iii. 116 Near the cathode, the 
excitability is increased, and this condition has been called 
catelectrotohus. oy 

Hence Ca:telectroto'nic z., pertaining to catelec- 


trotonus. 188r in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Catell, obs. form of Carrie, Kzrrir. 

+Cartelles, z. Obs. [f. calel, Carrie + -LESs.] 
Without property. 

1362 Lanai. P. Pl. A. x, 68 3if..pei ben pore or Catelles. 

Cateloge, obs. form of CaTALOGuE. 

Catena (katzni). [L. catiza chain] A 
chain, a connected series : 

‘a. (More fully catena palrum): A string or 
series of extracts from the writings of the fathers, 
forming a commentary on some portion of Scrip- 
ture; also, a chronological series of extracts to 
prove the existence of a continuous tradition on 
some point of doctrine. Also ¢ransf. 

1644 Mitton 4 eof. (Arb.) 64 For a parochial! Minister... 
to finish his circuit in..a Harmony and a Catena, 3684 ‘I. 
Burner 7h, Barth I. 261 ‘The ancient glosses and catena: 
upon scripture, 1858 R. Vaucuan £ss. § Rev. 1. 29 The 
authorship of many, though assigned in the catenz to 
Origen, is..open to question. 1862 Maurice A/or, § Aled, 
Philos. IV. 192 A catena of opinions in favour ofan ecclesi- 
astical system, 1882-3 Scary Kelig. Lncycl. I. 41 
true catena consists merely of extracts from a .. number of 
exegetes, 

b. generally. * Chain, string.’ 

1862 Sat. Rev. 15 Mar, 303 The Mausoleum is mentioned 
as existing by a catena of writers reaching down to the 12th 
century of the Christian era. 1868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 4 
Carried down in an unbroken catena of conscious observ- 
ance. 1883 Sfeciator 6 Oct. 1274 His speech is but a 
catena of Tory platitudes writ large. 1884 I, Harnison in 
19th. Cent. Mar. 494 One long catena of difficulty. 

Catenarian (keeténéorriin), a. (sb.) [f. L. ca- 
téndri-uws CATENARY (f. caééna chain) + -ANn.] 

1. Math. Catenarian curve = CateNany. So 
catenarian arch, an arch of this shape ; catenartan 
principle, the principle of constructing a suspen- 
sion bridge with a chain of this shape. 

r75x Jounson Rawde. No. 179? 8 Lhe properties of the 
catenarian curve, 1788 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) IL. 547 
‘The catenarian arch. .its nature proves it to be in equilibrio 
in every point. 1831 J. Hottanp AZanuf Metals 1, 107 
‘The new bridge constructed upon the catenarian principle. 

b. as sb, =CATENARY. 

1872 Contemp, Rev. XX. 477 It may be a catenarian, a 
cycloid, a spiral. : 

2. Of the nature of a chain, chainlike. 

1863 Lepsius’ Stand. Alphabet 24 The Indians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Slavonians, and Germans form a caten- 
arian series. ete 

Catenary (kat? niri), sb. and a. [ad. L. card 
néari-us relating to a chain, f. caténa chain.] 

A. sb, Math. [mod.L. catenaria.] The curve 
formed by a chain or rope of uniform density hang- 
ing freely from two fixed points not in the same 
vertical line. The common catenary is the curve 
so formed by a chain of uniform thickness. 

1788 TL. Jervenson Writ, (1859) IL. 546 Every part of 2 
catenary is in perfect equilibrium. 1798 Hutron Course 
Math, (1828) Il. 175 A heavy flexible cord or chain, left to 
adjust itself into a hanging catenary. 1856 Ruskin JZod, 
Paint, IV. v. xvii. § 12 One of the most beautifully gradated 
natural curves—called the catenary. 

B. adj. 

1. Math. Catenary curve =Catunany ; see A. 

1872 Rusun Zagle’s N. § 139 The parabolas of... waterfalls 
and fountains. .the cate: curves of their falling festoons. 
1887 Harpy [Voodlanders 1. i. 6 A hook to which the reins 
were hitched. .forming a catenary curve. 

2. Relating to a catena or series. 

r8sg I. Tavtor Restor, Belief 221 By processes of catenary 
deduction. “ 

Catenate (ke'téhet), v. [f. L. caténdt- ppl. 
stem of caténdre (f. cata chain) ; see -aATE 34 

1. ¢vaus. To connect like the links of a chain, to 
link, to string together; to form into a catena or 
series, Hence Ca‘tenated, £07. a. 

x623 Cockuram, Catennate, to chaine. 1656 BLounr 
Glossogr., Catenate, to link, chain or tie. 1794-6 E. Darwin 
Zoon, (x81) I, 112 If this activity be catenated with the 
diurnal circle of actions. a1876 J. H. Newsan Hisé. Sh. 
II. v. v. 477 He fused those catenated passages into.one 
homogeneous comment, 1876 Maupstexy Phys. Afiud v. 308 
A oes: of energy from one to another of the caten- 
ated cells. : : Swed 

2. fig. (humorously, To bind as.with a chain. 

378. Afock Ode in Boswell Foknson (2826) IV. 428 This 
gigantic frame. .cazenated by thy charms, A captive in thy 
ambient arms. : 

Catenation (ketéinéfon). [ad. L. catenation- 
em, f, catenare; see prec.} ‘ 

1. A linking into a chain; connexion like that 
between the links of a chain; arrangement in a 
connected series ; connected succession. 

1641 R, Brooxe Zug. Zfise.-1. v. 21 A perfect and uni- 
versall catenation of all essentials and circumstantials. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 240. 1684 ‘PaLamon’ 
Friendship 24 So by this Catenation of Vices some one link 
of the chain would be found confessedly too heavy. 1838 
Blackw, Alag. XLV. 234 In the. catenation of the objects 


The | 


CATER. 


constituting that universe, 1876 MaupsLey Phys. Mind 
itt. 164 An association or catenation of movements. 


Catenulate (kit? nisdct), @ [f. L. catenula, 


- dim. of caféva chain+-ate2 2.] a. Bot. Formed 


of parts united end to end like the links of a chain. 
b. Zool, Having on the surface a series of oblong 
tubercles resembling a chain. 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bh, 401. 

+ Cater, 50.1 Obs. Forms: 5-7 catour, -tor, 
eter, (5 -tore, -tur(e, kator, -tour, 6 kater). 
[ME. cadour, aphetic form of acatour, ACATER, q-v. 
Superseded before 1700 by CarTEREr.] 

A buyer of provisions or ‘cates’; in large house- 
holds the officer who made the necessary purchases 
of provisions; a CavereEr. 

¢x1400 Gamely 321, J am oure Catour [wv ~ Catur] and 
bere oure Alther purse. 1481 ‘foward Housch, Bhs. (1841) 
17 My lorde toke to the Kator, for Hossolde, xxvj. s. tiij. @ 
wiz MS. stcec. St. Fohu's Hosp. Cantert., Rec. for iij 
calvys off b° cater of Crystis Cherche. 1567 Marter Gr. 
forest 89 He is as good a meates man and Catour for him 
selfeas any thing livingis. 1587 J. Harmartr. Bese’s Serne, 
377 (L.) ‘Their katers, butlers, and cooks. 1898 Barcxtuy 
Fedic. Alan 11. (1603) 203 Yo cate of such a Caters provision. 
1613 br. Haute f/oly Panegyr. 29 The glutton makes Ged his 
cator, and himselfe the guest, 1621 Quartes slrgalus 4 
LP. (1678) 43 Th’impatient fist Of the false Cater, 

b. éransf. and fig, =‘ Purveyor’. 

¢ 1430 Lypcati: Bochas vu. x. 19 (1538) 161. b, OF his diete 
catour was scarsite. 1590 GREENE Journ. Gari, (1616) 34 
‘The eye is loues Cator. 1612 R. Carpenter Soules Sent. 
27. 1665 BovLe Occas, Reff.(1675) 49 Many of the Beasts, 
and Virds, and Fishes, are but our Caters for one another. 

Cater (kéttor, kee'tar), sb. [ad. FL quatre 
four. See also QUATRE.] 

+1. Four. Obs. rare. 

1353 T.“Wison Xhet. 86b, Theauditour. .cometh in with 
sise sould, and cater denere, for vi. and iii, ; 

+2. Four at dice or cards; also cater-point. Obs. 

1519 Honman Viudg. 280b, Cater is a very good caste. 
1708 Kensey, Caterpoint, the Number Four, at Dice. 1721- 
18co Bawey, Cater-soint. 1730-6 — Cater, four at cards 
or Dice. In Jonxson; and in mod. Dicts. 

b. Cater-trey: the four and the three; hence, 
apparently, a cant term for dice (or ? falsified dice). 

?axgoo Chester Pl. 1. (1847) 56 Here is catter traye, 
‘Cherfore goe thou thy waye. 1532 Dice Play (1850) 23 A 
well favoured die, that seemeth good and square, yet is the 
forehead longer on the cater and tray than any other way, 
Lbid, 24 Such be also called bard cater tres, because, com- 
monly, the longer end will, of his own sway, draw down- 
wards, and turn up to the eye sice, sinke, deuis or ace. 
1889 Papfpe w. Hatchet (1844) 15 ‘Lhe quarrel was about 
cater-tray, and cuer since he hath quarrelled about cater- 
caps. 1608 Dixxer Belan Lond. Wks. 1884-5 IL]. 118 
A Bale of bard Cater-'l'reas. ¢ 1620 Fretcner & Mass. 
Trag. Barnavelt v.ii, in Bullen O. P/, UL. 304. a 1700 Songs 
Lond. Prentices 152 Uf any gallant haue with cater-tray, 
Play’d the wise-acre, and made all way. 

3. Change-ringiig. (See quot. 1878.) 

x872 Eiracomby Bells of Ch. ii. 29 The very terms of the 
art are enough to frighten an amateur. Hunting, dodging 
+ -caters, cinques, etc. 1878 Grove Dict. A/usic s. v., The 
name given by change ringers to changes of nine bells. 
The word should probably be written quaters, as it is meant 
to denote the fact that four couples of bells change their 
places in the order of ringing. 

Cater (kéter), v.! [f. Carer sd.!] 

1, zut~. To act as ‘cater’, caterer, or purveyor of 
provisions; to provide a supply of food for. 

x600 Saks. 4. 1% LZ. 1. dif. 4g He that doth the Rauens 
feede, Yea prouidently caters for the Sparrow. 19713 Ap- 
Dison Guardian No. 139 § 2 Androcles. .lived many days in 
this frightful solitude, the lion catering for him with great 
assiduity. 31828 Scorr /*. AS, Perth xxxii, You were wont 
to love delicate fare—behold how I have catered for you. 
1853 Kincstey //ypatia xiv. 169 In order to cater for both. 

b. absol. To buy or provide food. 

1822 Mair Lat. Dict., Obséno, to cater or buy in victuals. 
1849 C. Bronrit Shirley IIL. i. 29 See if I don't cater judi- 
ciously. 

CG. rans. 

@ 1634 Rannvornt Poeus (1638) 4 Noe widdowes curse 
caters a dish of mine. a 1643 W. Cartwnicut Siege it. ii, 
And cater spiders for the queasie creature When it refuseth 
conwits. 1866 NuaLe Seg. § Hynus 190 He.. Catered the 
poorest of food. : : 

2. transf. and fig. To occupy oneself in procuring 
or providing (requisites, things desired, etc.) for. 

16go W. Fenner Christ's Alarm 310 Yo cater for heaven, 
to bring in custome for the Kingdome of God. xz00 Con- 
Greve lay of World m1. vy, What-! youare..catering (says 
he) or ferreting for some disbanded officer. 1789 Burns 
Let. R. Ainshe 6 Jan., 1 am still catering for Johnson's 
publication. 1838-9 Hattam Hist. Lit. wv. vi. § 50 He 
rarely caters for the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencles as they must understand. 1872 Minto fag, Lit. 
Introd. 25 He does not cater for the pleasure of his jurors, 

b. occasionally const. ¢o.. [Cf. pander to.] 

1840 ‘THackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 134 Catering to the 
national taste and vanity. 1860 Kincsiey é/isc. 1], 102 
Nine years afterwards we find him-.catering to the low 
tastes of James I. - 1864 Sat. Rev. 10 Dec. 7121/1 Machinery 


- for catering to the wants of the profane and the dissolute. 


Cater (kztian, v.2 dial. [f. Carer sé2 or ¥F. 
quatre four.] To place or set rhomboidally; to 
cut, move, go, etc., diagonally. Hence Catering, 
Catered, Apl. a. : nd 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 69 b, The -trees 


are sect checkerwise and so catred [partim in quincuncem 


. directis], as looke which way ye will, they lye level, /éid. 


CATER. : 


71 Two sortes of this catred order [quincuncialis ordinis 
duplicem rationem], one wherin my trees stand foure 
square like .the chequer or Chessebord, 1893 S#lveriand 
129 (Hoppe) ‘Cater’ across the rails [at a fevel crossing] - 
ever so cleverly, you cannot escape jolt and jar, 2878 
Parisi Sussex Dial, Catering, slanting, from corner to 
corner, ' « ig 

Cater, adv. dial, [Related to prec.]. Diagon- 
ally. So Ca‘tercross, Caterwaya, Ca‘terwise, 
adv, . Also Cater-cornered. 

31874 in MV. § Q. Ser. v. 1. 361 (Surrey words) Caterways, 
catering, to cross diagonally. x875 Parisn Sussex Dead. 
s.v. Catercross, 1€ you goos caterwise across the ficld 
you'll find the stile. 1878 Miss Jacxson Stropsh, Wd. 
bk, Cater-coruered, diagonal. A house standibg diagonally 
to the street would be cater-comered. 1881 Leicester 
Giss. (E.D.S.), Cater and Cater-cornered, diagonal ; 
diagonally. To ‘cut cater’ in the case of velvet, cloth, 
ete, is.. ‘cut on the cross’. Cafer-snoszle, to make an 
angle ;, to mitre’. 

ater, obs. form of CATARRH. 

Cateran. (kse'térin). Forms: 6 ketheri(n)ok, 
ketharin, catherein, 8 kettrin, (kaitrine), 9 ca- 
theran, katheran, cateran. [Lowland Sc. ca- 
therein, ketirin, appears to represent Gael. cea- 
thairne collective ‘ peasantry’, whence ceathatrie- 
ach ‘sturdy fellow, freebooter’ (M¢Alpine); Cormac 
has Ir. ceithern, which O’Donovan renders ‘ band of 
soldiers’, thence ced‘hernach ‘ one of a band’. 

‘The ¢4 has long been mute in Celtic, and the Iv. ceithern 
(kearn) is phonetically represented by Eng. Kern. It is 
not easy to account for the preservation of the dental in 
Lowland Sc., unless perh. through the intermediation of 
med. 1. as in Bower's cateranos. (Stokes refers cetthern to 
Olr. *hetteru, OCelt. Aeterna; a fem. a-stem.)} 

1. +a. prop. a collective sb. Common people of the 
Highlands in a troop or band, fighting men (ods.). 
YIence, b. One of a Highland band ; 2 Highland 
irregular fighting man, reiver, or marauder, 

1371-90 Stat. 12 Robt. // (Jam.), Of Ketharines or Sor- 
neris, “They quha travells as ketharans. .etand the cuntrie 
and ..takand their gudis be force and violence. [¢2430 
Bower Coutn, Fordun an. 1396 (Jam.) Per duos pestiferos 
cateranos et corum sequaces.] c¢zs05 Dunuar Sir 7, Nore 
vay 13 Full many catherein hes he cheist.. Amang thai 
dully glennis, 1§.. Scot. Fieéd in Furniv, Perey Folio 
I, e19 There came at his commandement : ketherinckes full 
many from Orkney that Ile. 1768 Ross He/enore 120 (Jam.) 
Ask yon highland kettrin what they mean. 18326 Scort 
Old Mort. vi, Grahame of Montrose, and his Highland 
caterans, 1832 Black. Alag. 65/2 These overgrown pro- 
brietors with their armics of catherans. 1887 Dx. Ancyit 
Scott, as it iWas 11. 6 Plundering Caterans always ready to 
flock to those who promised ye 

2. gen. Brigand, freebooter, marauder. : 

+ 1870 Lowett Study Wind. 216 The statecraft of an Itha- 
can cateran, 1880 Mnrg. Sauussury in Alanch. Guard, 27 
Oct., They (the Montenegrins) are caterans, cattle-lifters. 

Caterbrawl. Obs. [f Carer sb.2 four + 
Brawt 5.3 a dance] A kind of dance; a parti- 
cular kind of ‘ brawl’, 

1565-6 Rey. Stationers’ Co., Thomas Colwell for his ly- 
cense for prynting of a ballett intituled the Cater bralles, 
bothe wytty and mery. 1s§8z J. Bern Haddon's Ausw. 
Osor. 303 b, You may Pype uppe this kynde of caterbrawle. 
1584 Handf. Pleasant Delights (title), Historie of Diana 
and Actcon, to the Quarter Braules, 1622 J, Davies Pref. 
Verses in Coryat's Crudétics, And lookes as if he danced a2 
Caterbrall, «1618 — Z.rtasic Wks, (1876) 94 And foote fine 
horne-pipes, jigges, and caterbralls. 7 

Cartercap. Obs. [f. Carer sd.2 four, referring 
to the four-cornered top +Car.] ‘The square cap 
worn by academics. Cf. Cap sb.1 4¢. Hence 
éransf. A wearer of a catercap, a university man. 

3888 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 44 You presbyter Iohn Cater- 
cap are some man in the land. 1589 Asi sl lsond for P. 
5a, They [Sir Peter and Sir Paul] were none of these Car- 
tercaps, Graduates, nor Doctors, 1691 Woop Adh. Oxon. 
i. 228 ‘He feareth neither proud Priest, Antichristian Pope, 
Yyrannous Prelate, nor godless Catercap, 

Hence +Ca'ter-capt, a, wearing 2 ealercap, aca- 
demic. Ods. ? : 

@ 1669 Br. H, Kine Pocus § Ps, (2849) Pref. so A proud 
prelate .. and a most pragmaticall malignant against the 
parliament, asall his enter-capt companions also are. 

Cater-cousin (ké-tezjkuz’n), [derivation and 
original literal meaning doubtful. | 

‘The ordinary conjecture (since Skinner) Nas been that 
cater is I. quatre four, used in the sense of guatridme 
fourth, ‘from the ridiculousness of calling cousin or rela- 
tion to so remote a degree’ (Johnson); but etymologicaily 
this receives no support from Trench (where quatre-cousin 
would be absurdly impossible), nor from the Eng. use of 
cater in Cater sb,?, Carer adv, or Catercar, nor is there 
any trace of the word having ever been quater, guatre, or 
guarter; moreover Johnson's explanation scems ly to 
“suit early usage, however it may have influenced later usc. 

Fewer difficulties appear in supposing cater to be the Eng. - 
Carer sb. or v1, and taking cater-cousins as originally 
those who were ‘cousins’ by being catered for or : 
together, or by catering for each other: of. companion lit. 
‘fellow bread-cater’. It vould be easiest perhaps to-ac- 
count for such a formation from the verb, but as there is 
not at present evidence that this was in use so carly as 1547, 
we must consider the possibility that the derivation was 
cater sb. + cousin, perh, as = ‘catering cousin’: cf. esp. 
Josterfather, nother, brother, sister, cto] * 

A term formerly applied to persons on terms 
of‘ cousinship’, intimate friendship, or familiarity 
with cach other, who, though-not cousins by 


blood, were ‘ next-cousing’ in some respect, or.-| illustrated by the fact that in the fig. sense, Ai//er * 


182 

perhaps called each other cousin’ from some 
community of life, interests, or employments (cf. 
Cousin, to Cann cousins 17b.). Zo be (or be made) 
cater cousins: to be good friends, to be on the 
best of terms. It still survives as a traditional 
expression (chiefly from Shakspere), but without 
any Ciera notion of its intrinsic meaning. 

2847 Latimer Sern. & Reve, (1845) 425 Corrupt nature [is] 
against the will of God; and cae - ae seem to 
be cater-cousin, or cousin-germain with to be diabolical. 
3583 Stuspes duat, Abus. u. 24 OF Drapers I haue little 
to say, sauing that I thinke them cater cosins, or cosin 

ermans to merchants, 1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V. 11. ii. 139 

is Maister and he (sauing your worships reverence) are 
scarce catercosins. zg98 R. Byrnano tr. Tcvence's Andria 
v.ii, They are not now cater cousins (éuimicitia est inter cos]. 
1599 Nasus Lent. Stuffe(1871) 24 Not that itis sib, or cater- 
cousin to any mongrel Democratia. 1600 J. Danrett De- 
tection S. Harsuet 202 One falling out with her as she was 
at Meate had lyke to have been choaked..untill Alice and 
shee were made Cater-cousins, and then loe she was as well 
as might be. 1622 Maus tr. Aleman's Gusman TAL. 
1.(2630} 62,1 was not halfe Cater-cousins with him, because 
by his Meanes I had lost my Cloake. 1650 A, B. Aittat. 

“olento 8 Cats and Dogs will sooner be cater-cosins, 1680 
Davoen Kind Keeperin.i. 1702 S. Parner tr. Tully's De 
Fintbus 247 The Stoicks are so far Cater-Cousins to these 
Philosophers, that they confine the Summum Bonum to 
Vertue. 1857 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. 11. 57 A 
Lay Rector,—a lay Abbot's cater-cousin, at the present day. 
1876 Browninc Pacchiarotto 52 Proving you were cater- 
cousins, kith and kindred, king and you ‘d 

Tlence Cater-cousinship. 

1870 Loweit Study Wind. x02 There is something nearer 
than cater-cousinship in a certain impetuous audacity of 
temper common to them both. 

Caterect, obs. form of Cataract. 

Caterer (keltarex). [f. Carer sé.1 or v.1 + 
-ER1; supplanting the earlier Cater sé.1 (Some 
words in -ever seem to have been formed, not on 
verbs, but on the earlier sbs. in -er, or perh. from 
the nouns of state in -c7y’; cf. /ruitercr, poullerer, 
sorcerer.)] 

1, One who caters or purveys provisions for a 
household, club, etc. ; one who supplies the viands 
at an entertainment, fete, ete. 

{r46p Catourer is printed in Housch, Ord. (2290) . But 
the ed. is untrustworthy, and this portion of the MS. is now 
lost.] x592 Nasu P. Peuilesse (ed, 2} 210, They drawe out 
a dinner with sallets. .and make Madona Nature their best 
Caterer. 1599 — Lent, Stuffe (1872) 83 The Popes caterer 
. asked what it was he had to sell. 1630 Wapswortit S/. 
Pilgr. iii. 30 Sr. Gerard Kemps brother, who is a Caterer to 
the Colledge. 1752 Jouxsox Ramb/, No. 206 P 4 The suc- 
cession of dishes with which their cooks and caterers supply 
them, 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxviii, The marine officer 
-. Was the gun-room caterer, 1872 City Press 20 Jan, 
‘The Tallow-chandlers’ Company dined at the hall. .Messrs. 
— were the caterers, 


b. J. : ; 

1618 Bratuwait Descr, Death, Death is worm's caterer. 
19716 Sourn 12 Seri, II. 40 Nature is their Cook, and 
Necessity their Caterer. 1746-7 Hervey edit. § Contempl, 
(1818) 143 All nature is our caterer. 2784 Cowper Jash u. 
371 Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the chu 

2. gen, One who caters in any way for the re- 
quirements of others, 

1709 SteELE Tatler No. 46 ? 2 A Prince is no more to be 
his own Caterer in his Love, thanin his Food, «1723 Mrs. 
Cenruvere Love at Veut.1.i, I like no caterer in Love's 
market. 1897 Mauch. Guard, 26 Feb. 7 Caterers for public 
amusement. 1884 Cassell’s fant. MJag. Mar. 243/t The 
dress caterers have all their plans laid for the summer. 

Hence Ca'terership, purveyorship. 

1830 Mannvat Aving’s Oru2 xl, Why don't you give up the 
caterership? : 

Cateress (kéttorés), [f Caren sé. +-xss.] A 
female caterer; 2 woman who. caters for others, 

1634 Minton Comus 764 Sh, good cateress, Means her 
provision only to the good, 1683 Onpuan IVks. & Ken. 
(1686) 52 As if whole Nature were Pr Cateress. 4 2800 
Cowrrr Odyss. (ed, 2,'1802) IL. 22g Food of all kinds. .’The 
cat'ress of the royal house supplied. 1885 R. Burtow 1001 
ae I. 204 This dame, the catetess, hired me to carry a 

load. Gombe ; 
Caterfoile, -foyle, obs. ff. QuaTneFolL. 

Catering (ké'tarin), vd. sb. [f. Cater 2.1 + 
-InG1] Purveying of food or other requisites. 

r820 Kats Lve St. Agues xx, U scarce dare On such a 
catering trust my dizzy head. 1828 J.T’. Rutrin Burton's 
Diary (1828) 11], 163 vote, Diligent. . catering for theintel- 

ectual palates of his readers. 

Caterpillar (ke'torpilez). Forms: 5 cnt- 
yrpel, 6 -pyllar, catirpiller, 7 catterpiller, 7-8 
-pillar, 6-, caterpiller, -pillar. [Catyrfel,. in 


‘Promp.-Parv., may be merely an error of the 


scribe for catyrpelour (or -er); Palsgr. has the full 
form. Generally compared with the synonymous 


OF. chatepelose, lit. ‘hairy or downy eat’.(cf. the. 


Sc. name hairy woudét ‘woolly bear’), of which the 
ONF-.would be catepelose. This isa possible source, 
though no connexion is historically established : 
the final sibilant might be treated in Eng.‘as a pl. 
formative, and the supposed sing. catefelo would 
be readily associated with the well-known word 
piller, pilour, pillager, plunderer, spoiler. . This is 


~ 


CATERPILLAR. 


and caterpiller are used synonymously in a largé 
number of parallel passages (see sense 2). The 
regular earlier-spelling was with -e7; the ‘corup- 
tion caterpillar (Raker pillar), occasional in 17th, 


Svas adopted by Johnson, and has since prevailed. 

{Some think the word a direct compound of filler. The 
giving to hairy caterpillars a name derived from the cat, is 
scen not only in the French word cited, but also in Lom- 
bard. gatia, gattola (cat, kitten), Swiss teu/elshats (devil's 
cat); -cf. also F. cheutlle(—canicula little dog), Milan. 
can, cagnoi (dog, pup) a silkeworm Wedpnoady Cf. also 
ioe Sis chaton, applied te things resembling hairy cater- 
pillars.)] y 

1. The larva of a butterfly or moth; sometimes 
extended to those of other insects, especially those 
of saw-flies, which are also hairy. ; 

¢1440 Prontp, Parv. 63 Catyrpel, wyrm among frute, 
eriugo, 1830 Patscn. casks Caty yllar worme, chatte pel- 
Tense. 1535 CoverbDaLe Ps, Ixxviilij. 46 He gaue their frutes 
vnto the catirpiller, rg97 Suaxs. ich. J/, m.-iv. 47 Her 
wholesome Hearbes Swarming with Caterpillers, x6rz 
Bue oct ii. 25 The canker worme, and the caterpiller, 
and the palmer worme, 1661 Lovety “ist, Anim. & Min. 
Introd., Cotterspillers, which turne into butter-flies. 1664 
Evenxn Kal. Hort, (1729) 193 Cut off the Webs of Cater- 
pillars. 1859 Tenxvson Guinevere 33 The gardener’s hand 
Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar, 2880 EArLe 
Philot. Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) 434 We know that the caterpiller 
and the butterfly are the same individual, . 

2. fig. A rapacious person; an extortioner; one 
who preys upon society. In early times distinctly 
transferred, and used synonymously with the earlier 
piller, but afterwards only jig. with conscious re- 
ference to the literal sense. 

(475 Bh. Noblesse (2860) 31 Pilleris, robberis, extorcio- 
neris, 1539 Brwte (Great) x Cor. vi. 10 Nether theucs, 
nether couetouse. .nether pyllers. 3545 Jove On Dani? xi, 
Extortioner and pieller of the people. 1570 Becon Jewed 
of Foye Niks, 1564 11. 16b, Pollers and pyllers of the con- 
trey.]_ 1541 Barnes JVs. (1573) AAaiij, The Augustine 
friers in London .. those Caterpillers and blouddy beastes. 
rg52 Larimer Serum, Lord's Prayer v. 40 The children of 
this worlde, as couctous persons, ¢xtorcioners, oppressours, 
catirpillers, userers. 1579 Gossox (¢it/e), ‘he Schoole of 
Abuse, Conteining 2 plesaunt inuectiue against Poets, 
Pipers,_Platers, lesters, and such like Caterpillers of 2 
Commonwelth. 1631 Weever duc. Fun. aba gs rer 
and Dudley (cater-pillers of the common-wealth, hatefull to 
all good people). 163: High Commission Cases (1886) 259 
For his saying against the officers that they are caterpillers 
I let that passe. 1696 Puicwirs s. v., When we see a com 
pany of Lacqueys at the tail of a coach, we say, There goes 
a Bunch of Caterpillers. 1726 Anuerst Zerra Jil, xi. 232 
Such nurseries of drones and caterpillars, to prey upon it. 
1826 Scort Lett. Mal. Malagr. ii, 66 We have become the 
caterpillars of the island, instead of its pillars. 

3. Black Caterpillar: a. The larva of the Tur- 
nip Saw-fly. b. A fly or an imitation of it used 
as a bait in angling. ; . 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 113 The black Caterpillar comes 
on about the beginning of May .. if winds and clouds ap- 
pear, they then grow weak for want of the sun, and fall upon 
the waters in great quantities, The wings are made from 
a feather out ofajay’s singe the body ofan ostrich’s feather, 
2999 G, Sava Laborat, 11. 303 Black-caterpillar-fly. 1848 
Pree, Berw. Nat. Club V1. No. 6. 329 The larva of Athalia 
ceniifola. named the nigger or black caterpillar, is an enemy 
+ much dreaded by the agriculturist.. In 1780 it was abund- 
ant in Northumberland. 

4. Herb, A name given to the leguminous plants 
of the gon Scorpiurus from the shape of their 
peck . By Gerard Alyosotis palustris, the true 
Torget-me-not or Scorpion-grass, ‘is included in 
the same chapter and under the same name’ 
(Britten and Holland Plant-2.), 

ts97 Gerarp “erbad i. §10. 267 Our English gentle- 
women and others do call it Caterpillers, of the similitude 
it hath with the shape of that canker worme called a cater. 
piller. 2672 W. Hucnes Flower Gard, (1683) 8 Snails and 
Caterpillers .. raised from Seed sowed in April’.. cannat 
properly be called Flowers, but. they have very pretty 
heals 1713 Peviver Aare Plantsin Phil. Trans. KXVUL 
212 Prickley Catterpillars. 1750 G, Hucnes Barbados 170. 
1866 Treas. Sot., Caterpillar, a name for Scorpiurus. 

5. attrib. and Comd.: 0. simple aitrib, Of, per- 
taining to; or resembling 2 caterpillar. b. cater- 
pillar-catcher, a sub-family of shrikes which 
feed on caterpillars ; caterpillar-eater, (a.) the 
larva ofan ichneumon flys (6.) =caterpillar catcher; 
caterpillnr-fly = 3 above; caterpillar-plant = 4 
above; caterpillar-like a. ; 

a 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv, (1878) 67 The caterpillar 
and cocoon stages, 1864 LoweL. Frreside Trav. 95 The 
caterpillar wooden bridges crawling with innumerable legs 
across the fints of Charles. a 

b. 2882 A. R. Watrace JsZ, Life 4o7- *Caterpillar. 
catchers .. abundant in the old-world tropics. 1783 CiAm- 
pers Cycd, Supf. s.v.,Onc of the species of these *caterpillar 
eaters, x6xz Corcr., Chenil/é, *Caterpiller-like, 1862 
Anstep Channel {si 11. ix. (ed: 2) 237 A fleshy, caterpillar- 
like body. | 3841 Penny Cycd. XXI. 415/1 The Ceblepyrina, 
or *Caterpillar Shrikes. -1847 Emerson W/oodnotes i, Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 220 Pondering clouds, Grass-buds, and *cater- 
pillar-shrouds. : oe 

Hence Oaterpillared a.,-fitted with a caterpillar. 
. 1608 Torseit Serpents 671 The trout .. deceived with a 

_ eaterpillered hook. 

+Caterquibble, Oés. rare—. eh, Ons 
. 1691 Long Vacation Ded. 2 Thou ..hadst such Magnifi. 
cent Puns, such Exalted Clinches, such Caterquibbles and 
Cunundrums, 


CATERVE. |. 


+Caterve. Obs. rare—. [a. OF. caterve 
(Cotgr.), ad. L. caterva.] A band, a company...” 


“x4gx Caxton tas Pate. (W. de W.) m. xlv. 329 b/2 He. 


sawe tweyne caternes & companyes of deuylles, 
- Caterwaul (ke'tonvgl); sd. [see next the sb. 
is app. from the vb.] The cry of the cat at rut- 
ting.time. Also ¢vamsj: Any similar sound. : 
1708 Brit, Afollo No, 73.2/2 His softest Courtship’s like 
his Midnight Call, You'd swear it was not ‘Talk, but Cater- 
waul, 2853 0. W. Homes Poems ras The lovely caterwaul, 
Tart solo, sour’ duet, and general squall,—These are our 
hymn. 1880 Mar ‘Twain Tramp Abr. I. 215 That varie- 
gated and enormous unanimous caterwaul. 


Caterwaul (kz'tazvGl), 7. Forms: 4-5 cater- 
wrawe, 4-6 -wawe, 6 katerwaue, 6-8 catter- 
wawl, -wall, 8--wowl, 7~9 -waul, 7 -waule, 
caterwaule, -wawl, catterwrall, (catwrall), 8 
catterwaw, 6-caterwaul. [This occurs in the va- 
rious forms caterwrawwe, -watue, -wratwle, -warwle, 
-wadul,’ The second element appears separately in 


_ the vb: wwvazen used (ofa cat) by Caxton, wrazvlen, 


wraitle of cats, squalling children, etc., frequent in 
Googe, Tusser, Holland, and others from ¢ 1570 to 
1625 or later; ward is of doubtful occurrence 
before 1600., The precise relation between these 
is not clear; all are’prob, imitative of the sound, 
but whether the forms in -7 are formed on the 
others (cf. mew, mewl, Ger. maten, niatlen, and 


_F. miaulér) is doubtful. 


Forms akin to urate, wraw? in other langs. are Da, 
vraale, Sw. vritia, to roar, bellow, bawl, Norw. dial. 7@/a, 
in the north of Norway ‘to cry as a cat’, LG. wralex 
(Bremen Whch.) said of.a stallion in heat, also of an ill- 
behaved man, ‘to be noisy and unruly’; cf. also Bavarian 
raxen, ranelen ‘to howl, whine’, said esp. of the cat, also 
Swiss sanext, rduden, the latter esp. of the cry of the cat 
when in heat. (17+ becomes » in HG.: an OF, *2vveazu. 
Zian, MEL. covaculen would answer exactly to Bav. rauelen.) 
The sensc of the Ger, wards also comes near the Eng., since 
both in Chaucer and in the transf, use of the 16~x7th c., 
the word was spec, applied to the cry and behaviour of the 
cat when ‘after kind’, As to the -zvazé form, an exact LG, 
counterpart Latterqwanler ‘(von Kindern)schreien und heu- 
len wie streitende Katzen’.is given by Schambach, Gétting- 
isches Gradenkagen'sches Idiotiken 1858, but its history is 
uncertain ; cf. also Icel. wéZe to wail. . 

Cater is, of course, connected with Car, but the form is 
not certainly explained : some would see in it a parallel to 
Di. and Ger: 4ater male cat, which may once have existed 
in OE,; but the word appears too late to prove this, 
Others would take -e7’ as some kind of suffix or connective 
merely, j 3 

1, intr, OF cats: To make the noist proper to 
them at rutting time. 

Prof, Skeat explains Caterw(rjawe?, in Chaucer, as a 
verbal sb., on the type of OE. on Auntad, a-hunting. 

1386 Cuaucer Wi/e’s Prod, (Harl,) 354 If the cattes skyn 
be slyk and gay, forth: she wil, er eny day be dawet, To 
schewe' hir skyn,..and goon a caterwrawet [so Corpus: 5 
texts have -7vatved}. [1481 Caxton Reynard x, (Arb.) 22 
Thenne began he [Tybert the Cat] to wrawen. .and made a 
shrewde noyse.] 1g30{see Carerwautine]. [1596 Spenser 
F.Q. vi. xii, 47 Cats, that wrawling still do cry.] 2620 
Chester's Tri., Envy & L, ft Oh it grates my gall To hear 
an apish kitling catterwall, 1630 § Taytor (Water P.) 
Garret's Ghost Wks. 11.'177/1 Dead midnight came, the 
Cats 'gan catterwaule. 1749 Frecpine Zouz Jones u. viii, 
A noise, not unlike.. in shrillness,‘to cats, when cater- 
wauling. 1896 SanLes S¢. Wainer. vi. (ed. 4) 100 Two cats. . 
caterwauling in the grave-yard. : 

2. tvansf. To.atter-a similar cry ; to make a dis- 
cordant, hideous noise; to quarrel ‘like cats. 

r6zx Burton’ Anci, Med, 1. it. 1. x, (2676) 66/2 They will 
Jet them [children] caterwaule, sterue, begge and hang, 1651 
Cirverann Syectynz. 87 Thus might Religions Catterwaul 
and spight Which uses to Divorce, might once unite, @1680 
Burrer Rew, (1759) I. 3xx Those that are concerned 
in one another's Love and Honour, are never quiet, but 
always catterwalling. x72t Mrs, Detany Astobiog, (1861) 
1, 276 They agreed to sing a duetto ,, such catterwauling 
-was never heard-and we all laughed. : 

8,.To be in heat; to be lecherous; to behave 
amorously or lasciviously ;‘to’woo (contemptuous). 

1g99 Nasun Lent. Stujfe (1871) 89 The friars and monks 
caterwauled;’ from the abbots and priors to the novices. 
x6ax Burton Anat. Mel, m1, ii, 1, it, (2651) 445 She catter- 
wauls, and must have a stallion..she must and will marry 
again, 1913 Rows Yane Shore Prol. x They caterwaul'd 
in no Romantick Ditty, Sighing for Phillis’s, or Chloe’s 
Pity. 1930 Fintoine Author's Farce Wks. 1775 1. 206 So, 
So, very fine: always together, always caterwauling. - 1870 
[see Catarwautine vd2,sd.2) © |” tees 

Ca'terwduler. [f prec. + -ER1:] ‘One that 
caterwauls (%razsf. in quot.). : 

@1774 Gotpsm. tr. Scarvon', 


's Com Romance (2775) I, 185 
These two. catter-wallers were accompanied by the organ, 

Caterwanling, vi. sb: -Forms: see prec., 
also 6-7 catterwaling, -wralling,'(7 cat-wral- 
ling). [fas prec. +-ine 1] a ‘ 

1. The cry of cats at rutting time ; their rutting 
orheat, — +: os 

1530 Parscr. 175 Larve des chatz, the caterwawyng of 
cattes, Ibid. a35/2 Katerwayng. © 
Beasts 82 In the time of their lust (commonly called cat- 
wralling) they’are wilde and fierce. 1820 Scorr /vanhoe 
xvii, His serenade. .as little regarded as the caterwauling of 
B cat in the gutter, 1834 Mupie Brit, Birds (1841) I. 150 
Thus, if owls were established at every farm, the caterwaul- 
ing of cate. -would be less necessary.” 
|. D.. 70 go a.caterwauling: to.go ‘after kind’,- 


31607 -Torsein' Four, 


188 


_. 2362 J. Hevwodn Prov.’ §- Epier.(x867) 47 My cat gothe 


acatterwawyng. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Hush, (1586) 
156 b, They goe a catterwalting about Februarie, 1582 
Hester Seem. Phiorav. mM, xxxviil. 113 The Catte. .isneuerin 
loue or goeth a catterwallyng, but in the coldest weather, 
1626 Surri, & Hu. Counts. Farut 194. 1937 MILLER 
Gard, Dict. s.v. Caiaria, When they goa Catter-wauling. 

2. Going after the opposite sex; lecherous motions 
or purstits, face 

1g30 Parser. 829 A katerwavyng, agass. 1532 More Cov- 
Sut. Tindale Whe. 342/t Priestes, aes monkes and nunnes 
+emay runne out a caterwawing. ¢2gs5 Harrsrietp Dz 
worce Hen, VILT (1878) 275 To see old doting .. priests .. 
run a catterwawling. 1611 Coter., Adler a gars, (a wench) 
to goe a caterwawling, [See also garouage, zar, etc.) 
x672 WvycnrrLey Love iz |Vood u. i, This new-fashioned 
cater-wauling, this midnight coursing in the Park! 1708 
Morrevx Raéelais v. xxix. . ; 

3. transf. Any hideous, discordant howling noise. 

1588 Suaks. Zi¢. A. 1. ii. 37, 1898 B, Jonson Zu, Man 
in Hunt wW.ii, Why, you Munkies you, what a Catter-waling 
do you keep? 16rz Dexxer J/uot Good Plays 1873 III. 28 
Welsh harpes, Irish bag-pipes, Jewes trompes, and frenc! 
kitts. their dambd catter-wralling, frighted me away. 1712 
Apopison Sect, No. 361 P11 Akind of catter-wawling..what- 
ever the musicians themselves might think of it, 1853 
Kunosey Ayfatia xviii. 212 There they are at it now, with 
their catterwauling, squeating, all together. 

4, fig. Whining. 

x8s0 CLoucH Dipsychus u. iv. 152 These pitiful rebellions 
of the flesh, These caterwaulings of the effeminate heart. 
1870 Huxey Lay Serm. iv. 69 Sensual caterwauling. 

aterwauling, 247 a. That caterwauls. 

@ 1652 Bromn Covent Gard. w.i. Wks. 1873 U. 60 This may 
Warne you out of such caterwaling company. 1663 ButLer 
Ffud.t.u. 702 Was no dispute a-foot between The Caterwaul- 
ing Brethren? 1791 G. Huppesrorp Salimag. 145 Of Cats 
that grace a Caterwauling age. c 1834 tr, Vniomachia (1875) 
23 Each caterwauling ‘Tom consoles his spouse. 

[Aphetic 


+Cartery. Ols. Also 5 catarie. 
form of AGATERY, a. OF. acates7e; see CATER sb.1 
and -¥3,] The office concerned with the supply 
of the provisions of the royal household. 

x48s in Househ. Ova (1790) 21 Th’ office of the Catery. 
1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. i, xiii. (1638) 136 The Serjeant of 
the Catery shall satisfie all the debt. 1779 Kernam Dict. 
Norman (T.) Serjeaunt de Cacateric, serjeant of the catery. 

Catery, obs. form of Carrery. 

Cates, provisions, dainties: see CaTE 50.1 

+Catesnd (kitzind), Aa. pple. Obs. [of implied 
vb. catesne=catene, ad. L, catendre.J]_ Enchained, 

1566 Drant Horace's Sat, iv. B viij, Sum lyve catesnd in 
cupids chaines, 

||Cate-xochen. The Gr. phrase ar’ efoxjv 


par excellence, especially. 

1628 Boys IVs. (1630) 621 Infidelitie called in holy Scrip- 
ture sinne catexochen. did. 866 And this day is termed 
here catexochen the day, 

Cat-eyed: see Car sd.) in comd, 


Ca‘t-fish. — . 

1, A name given to various fishes; particularly 
to: a, The Anarrhicas or Wolf-fish, b. Several 
species of Pinzelodis, North American fresh-water 
fish, esp. P. catzs, the common cat-fish ; }¢. The 
Lophies or Fishing Frog. 

16z0 J. Mason Newfoundland (1887) 152 What should I 
speake of. .crabbes, catfish, etc.? 1697 Daarier Moy. I. 148 
The Catfish is much like a Whiting ..It hath a great 
wide Mouth, and certain small strings pointing out from 
each side of it, like Cats Whiskers. 1769 Pennant Bri. 
Zool. III, 88 [Given as a synonym for the greater dogfish], 
1773 Wituiamson in Phil. Trans. LXV. 96 Its head was 
flat and its mouth wide, like that of a cat-fish, 1803 Sinpatp 
Hist. Fife 121 Jam.) Lupus marinus. .our fishers call it the 
sea-cat, or cat-fish, 1817-8 Conpetr Resid. U.S, (1822) 286 
Saw a cat-fish in the market, just caught out of the river by 
a hook and line, 4 feet long and eighty pounds weight. 1878 
Daily News 16 Sept. 3/7 A large catfish .. was placed in 
the tank, whereupon the bass immediately combined their 
forces and commenced an attack on the intruder. 

2. The cuttle-fish or other cephalopod. 

1678 Puiturs, Catsel, a sort of Fish in some parts of the 

West Indies, so called from the Round-head, and large 
glaring Eyes, by which they are discovered in the Concavi- 
ties ofthe Rocks, 1758 Baker in Phil. Trans. L. 785 Sea 
Polypi are frequent in the Meditteranean.. A different 
species. came from the West Indies, where it is called a 
Cat-fish. 1880 Antrine § Down Gloss, (E. D.S,) Cat-fish, a 
cuttle fish, Sesia officinalis. . 
- Catgut (ke'tgst). Forms: 7 cat’s-guts, 8 
Cat’s-gut, 8- catgut. [So in Du. Zattedarin. So 
far as’ the zame can be traced back, it distinctly 
means guts or intestines of the cat, though it is not 
‘known that these were ever used for the purpose. 
Cf, also Camnine. ot 

{(Sorfie have conjectured a humorous reference to the reseme 
blance of the sound to caterwauling:)} - Cant 

1. The dried and twisted-intestines of shéép,‘also 


‘of the horse and ass ; used for the strings of musical 


_ instruments ; also as bands in lathes, clocks; etc. 


- ton IVhat you will "m, i. in N, 


3809 ar Faire Wont. 1.9 What, yet more cats guts? 
oh, this filthy sound Stifles mine ears .. I'll cut-your fiddle 
strings If you stand scraping thus toanger me! {1607 Mars- 
. Q. (1886) 10 ‘Apr., The 
musitions Hoyer with nimble sticks ore squeaking crowds 
[fiddles] Tickling the dryed gutts ofa mewing cat.}"168a Cor- 
ton in Singer Hist: Cards(x8x6) 334 Strung, or run upon cat’s 
guts, 1688 R. Hotme Armory mt. 357/: Made of the Guts 
of Beasts as sheep, etc., though the generall name ofit is Cats- 


~ Guts, .1780 Cowrer Prog7.Err, 126 With wire and catgut he 


concludes the day, Quavering and semiquavering careaway, | 


| his tortur’d Cat-gut squeals, 


CATHARM. 


1807-8 W, Invina Sadmag. (1824) 27 Sympathise at every 
twang of the cat-gut, as if he heard at that moment the 
wailings of the helpless animal that had been sacrificed 
to harmony. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 71 The effect of 
moisture upon catgut, ; 

2. A violin; stringed instruments collectively. 

x70g Brit. Apollo Il. No. 19. 2/2 Great Patron of Cat. 
guts, 1740 SOMERVILLE Hodbinol 1. 142 Hark, from aloft 
c 1867 Corih. Afag. Jan. 30 
Drowned in a roar of brass and catgut. : 

3. ‘A coarse cloth formed of thick cord, woven 
widely and used in the last century for lining and 
stiffening dress, particularly the skirts and sleeves 
of a coat’ (Fairholt). 

1731 Mrs. Devany Axtobiog. (1861) I. 282, I have not 
sent you any catgut for working handkerchiefs. 1823 Gacr 
Entail I. i. 7 The vast head-dress of catgut and millinery, 

4, Sea catgut: a slender cord-like sea-weed ; sen- 
lace, Chorda filum. 

5. attrib, and Comb, as catgut-scraper, a con- 
temptuous designation of a violinist. 

1633 Massincer Guardian w. ii, Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heautbois. x7xx Lond, Gas. No. 
4890/4 A Cats-gut string, 1723 /d¢d. No. 6222/8 William 
Burridge, Catgut-spinner. 1806 Woxcorr (P, Pindar) 77és- 
tia Wks. 1812 V. 267 Behold! the Cat-gut-scraper with his 
croud Commands at will the house of hospitality. 1832 W. 
Steruexson Gateshead Poems 23 Two nightly cat gut 
scrapers. 1833 Manuf. fetal \1. 137 (Cabinet Cycl.) Trans- 
ferring the catgut band from one groove to the other. 1882 
Syd, Soc. Lex. siv. Catheter, rattway, It is introduced 
over a catgut bougie or guide. 

Catha-, a former var. of Cata-, e.g. cathacomb, 
cathalogue. 

Cathewretic: see CATHERETIC. 

Cat-hammed (kee'tjhomd), a. 
Having hams like those of the cat. 

1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3120/4 Lost or stolen ...a brown bay 
Nag..a little Cat-ham’d. 1697 /bid. No. 3303/4 Lost. -one 
white Nag .. cut Tail’d, cat Hamm’d, fallen at the Crest 
with the Harness, 1831 Youatt Z/ovse ii. (1847) 30. 1880 
H, St. Joun IV itd Coasts Nipon viii. 169 ‘Che Japanese pony 
is .. cat-hammed as a rule, big-headed. 

+Catharan. Ods. Also Catharrian, Catha‘re. 
[f. Gr. Ka@apot, med.L. Cathari, ‘the pure’, the 
name assumed by the Novatian heretics, and by 
other sects later. Cf. F. Cathare.] 

One who professes superior purity ; a puritan ; 
a name applied to various sects, as the Novatians, 
Paulicians, Waldenses ; also, like CaTHanist, to 
the English Puritans. So Cathari-nian. 

18974 Wuitcirr Def, Answ.1. Wks, 1851 I. 172 Puritans 
or Catharans, 1585-7 ‘I’. Rocers 39 477%. (1607) 138 The 
Catharans. .which think Gods people be regenerate into a 
pure and angelical state. 1637 Gittespie Zig. Pop. Cerent, 
nt. v, 24 The old Waldenses before us, were also named by 
their adversaries, Cathares or Puritanes. 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Catharians, were a branch of the Novatian Here- 
ticks. 1657 GauLEe Saf, Fust, 10 So [maintain] the Pighians 
and Catharinians. 

Catharism (ke:pariz’m). [ad.N.-T. Gr. xada- 
propés purification, f. cadapiCer to make clean.] 

1, The doctrine of the Catharists. 

1574 Wuitcirt Def. Answ.1. Wks, 1851 I. 174 That very 
perfection. .which you challenge unto yourselves. «well de- 
serveth the name of Catharism. 1575 "L. CarTWRIGHT 272 
Replie, in Whitgift’s Wks, 1852 I]. 61 Uncharitable sus- 
Picions of papism, anabaptism, Catharism, Donatism, etc. 
1832 S. Maittann Facts § Documents 362 It was reported 
that he had imbibed your Catharism, 2838 G. S, Fanrr 
Ain Inguiry 153 The mode wherein the Canons of Orleans 
were converted to Catharism. . . 

2. Chen. The process of making a surface chemi- 
cally clean. 

1869 Sez. Opin. 17 Mar. 380/2 Mr. Tomlinson explained 
the sense in which he applied the new term Catharism.. 
distinguishing between ‘ clean’ in its ordinary and its chemi- 


cal sense, 
[ad. med.L. Catharist-« (= Gr. 


{see Tam.] 


Cartharist. 
xaBaprorai, f. xaBapigeyr to purify). Cf. F. Catha- 
viste.} A Paulictan or Manichzan; also applied 
to similar sects; cf. CATHARAN, 

1600 O. EB. Repl. Libel u. iii. 52 The Catharistes do boast 
much of their merits. 1616 Donne Ser. Wks. 1839 VI. 103 
The Catharists thought no creature of God pure, and there- 
fore they brought in strange ceremonial purifications of 
those creatures, 1630 Prynne Lame Giles 12 The Novatian 
Catherist, 1645 Mitton Tetvach. (1851) 148 Like the vermin 
of an Indian Catharist, which his fond religion forbids him 
to molest. 1832 S. Mairtanp Facts 6 Documents 431 Any 
Catharist ..of whatever sect. 

Hence Catharistic a. : 

1838 G, S, Farrer Az [nguiry 103 From the Paulicians of 
the East to their Catharistic Successors in the West, | 

+Cartharite. Obs, [see CatHaRAN.] A puritan. 

2535 Bate in Strype Zecé. Mew. III, App. xxxix, 108 Our 
holy Communion hath not the face of a popish mas, as our 
new Catharites have most wickedly..reported, . 

Catharize (ke'parsiz), v. fad. Gr. rabapt(-ev 
to make clean, purify, f, ca@apés clean.] 

1. ¢vans. To purify (by some ceremony). oA 

1832 S. Mairtann Facts §& Documents 359 The unhappy 
person who is to be baptized or Catharized. ~ - F 

2. To make chemically clean(see CATHARISM 2). 
Hence Ca:thariza'tion. 388 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

+ Catharm. Ods. rare—'. [ad. Gr. xaSappds 
purification, purging, ‘f. xa@afpe to cleanse, purge, 
f. xaOapés clean:] A purging-or. purgation... ‘ 


CATHARSIS. 


3678 Cunwortu Jnfell. Syst. 787 Those Ancients made use 
of Catharms, or Purgations to the same end and purpose, 

Cat-harpings: see Hanrinas, 

|| Cathaxsis (kipa-ssis). AZd. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
xaSapors cleansing, purging, f, xaBalpey to cleanse, 
purge, f, «abapés clean.} Purgation of the exere- 
ments of the body; cs/. evacuation of the bowels. 

1803 Med. Grud. 1X. 418 Causing vomiting, catharsis, or 
diabetes, 1875 H. Woop Thera. (1879) 449 The production 
of catharsis is the surest mode of relief in general dropsy. 

Cathartic (kipratik), a. and sé. fad. L. 
cathartic-us, a. Gr. xaOaptids fit for cleansing, 
purgative; see prec. Cf. F. cathartique] 


. ad}. . . 
1. Afed, Cleansing (the bowels), promoting ‘eva- 
cuation, purgative. 
x612 Woopat. Surg. Mate Wks. (3653)35: Catharticke or 
purging Medicines, 1667 Bove Orig. sormes § Qual. The 
urgative faculty of Rhubarb, Senna, and other Cathartick 
Vegetables, xBox Med. Fru, V. 220 An ounce of the com- 
mon cathartic salts. 1868 Geo, Exior Sp. Gipsy 239 Honey's 
not sweet, commended as cathartic. . 
2, ger. (and fig.) Cleansing, purifying, purging. 
1698 Cupwortn Juteli, Syst, 787 As this Earthy Body is 
yashed by Water, so is that Spirituous Body Cleansed by 
Cathartick Vapours. 1795 T. Taytor Apuleius (1822) 364 
This philosophic death. -is effected by the cathartic or puri- 
fying virtues. 184x-4 Emerson £ss. Heroisu: Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 104 We need books of this tart cathartic virtue, 
B. sé, A medicine which has the power of purg- 
ing or evacuating; a purgative. More strictly: 
‘a medicine which is capable of producing the 
second grade of purgation, of which laxative is the 
first and drastic the third’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 
16g: Wirtie tr. Prinrrose’s Pop. Err. wv. 265 Aloes, which 
is such a gentle cathartick. 1768-74 Tucker LA Nat. 
(1852) II. 147, It may be proper for jockeys and running 
footmen to keep themselves spare and light by cathartics. 

, 1830 Linpiry Wad, Syst. Bot, 208 A mild cathartic. 


» Ag 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. 230 Lustrations and catharticks 
of the mind were sought for, | 1912 Apnison Spec?. No. 507 
P1 Plato has called mathematical demonstrations the cath- 
artics or purgatives of the soul, 1860 Asp, ‘T'tomsox Lazus 
Th. § a gic. .is called the Cathartic of the Mind. 

Cathartical, 2. [f. as prec. +-aL.] =prec. 

1686 H. Morr Antid, Ath. (1712) Gen. Pref. 8 Not only 
toa Political degree of vertue, but Cathartical. 1680 Bove 
Scept. Chen v. 336 Scarce, any Elementary Salt is in small 
quantity Cathartical, 1822 Blackw, Mag. XI. 117 A. lead- 
ing article ,. To Tories and to Whigs alike cathartical, 

Nence Catha‘rtically adv., Catha’rticalness. 
1816 T, Tavior in Pamphiefeer VIII. 48 Or it [the soul] 
lives cathartically, the exemplar of which is the Saturnian 
kingdom. 1730-6 Baey,Catharticalness. purging Quality. 
Hence in JounSon and in mod. Dicts. 

Catha‘rtin, [see -1n.] A bitter substance 
extracted from senna, and acting as a purgative, 

1830 Linptey Nat, Syst, Bot. 91 The active principle of 
Senna is called Cathartine, 1840 Henry £vem, Chent, I. 
333 In examining the leaves of Senna, Lassaigne and Fenu- 
elle obtained a peculiar substance, to which they gave 
the name of cathartine. 1879 Watts Dict. Chen. VII. 
27o Cathartin. 

Cat-head (ke'tjhed), Also 7 cat’s- head. 
Nant. A beane projecting almost horizontally at 
each side of the bows of a ship, for raising the 
anchor from the surface of the water to the deck 
without touching the bows, and for carrying the 
anchor on its' stock-end when suspended outside 
the ship’s side; it is furnished with sheaves at the 
outer end, and the inner end, which is called the 
cat's-tail, fays down upon the cat-beam. 

The anchor is catted or raised to the cat-head by means 
of the cat-tackle or cat-purchase, which consists of the caf- 
block, cat-Jall, and the sheaves in the cat-head ; the cat- 
block is furnished with a strong hook, the caé-hook, which 
is hooked to the ring of the anchor by means of the cat-rof/e, 
or cat-back-rope; when raised, the anchor is fastened by jts 
ring to the catehead with the cat-hvad-stopper or cat- 
stopper.. See also Cat sd, 7 and 18. 

1626 Carr. Switit Aceid, Vung. Seamen 12 The Cat, Cats 
head and Cats holes, 2679 Zee, Bury 3 The Prisoner was 
- Shooting at the Cat-head of his own ship as a mark. 1769 
Farconer Dict, Afarine (1789) The cat-head serves to sur 
pend the anchor clear of the bow. 1805 in Nicolas Dis. 
Nelson (846) VIT. 186 vote, She ceased firing and waved a 
Union Jack at her cat-hend, a R. Daxa Bef. Mast xv. 

io The anchor came to the cat-head pretty slowly, rec 

ir Eb. Ren Ship Build, xv. 292 In order to reduce both 
the weight and the cost of the catheads .. box catheads 
have been introduced instead of solid forgings. _ P 

2. dial. A nodule of ironstone, containing fossil 
remains, 

1670 W. Sineson Hydrol. Ess, 63 Usually cailed by them 
Dogeers, or Catsheads. 1738 Stracney in Phil, Trans. 
XXX. 979 Certain Lumps of Stone. Jike a Caput mortuum 
not inflammable, called Cats-head. 1728 Woopwarn Jossi/s 
(J.) The nodules with leaves in them, called cathends, seem 
to consist of a sort of iron stone. : F 

3. AZiniug. a. A small capstan (Simmonds Diet. 


Trade 1858). b. A broad-bully hammer (Ray-’ 


mond. Aining-Gloss.).° 
Hence Cat-hend v., to cat the anchor. 


1874 Chamb, rut, 10 Oct. 651/s (Hoppe) Let us cat-head 
our anchor. 


- Cathecyser, -ysme, obs. f, CATECHISER, -ISM. 
+ Saehed Pf a& rare, 9" 
1677 N, Cox Gent?, Reereat. t.(t706)93 Give them [Coneys] 
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not too much'green juicy meat, unless ss00 intermix therwith 
what is dry, .otherwise they will be Cathed, or tun-belly’d. 


|| Cathedra (kaprdra, kre‘pédrh). [L. cathedra, 
a. Gr. wabédpa chair; csp. seat of a bishop, teacher’s 
or professor’s chair: f£. «avd down + é6- sit.] 

1. The-chair or seat of a bishop in his church; 
hence, the episcopal see or dignity. 

1829 Trial $. Martin (York) The curtains of the 
eathedra were up on Sunday. 2863 J, R. Wariran Jfem. 


. Mountains Abbey 20 When Archbishop Turstin ascended 


ag oa ee York in xxrq, 1866 J. ay lca zat 
‘0 Pusey (ed. 2) 144 Chrysostom... was in close relations wit! 
the once Semi-artan Cathedra of Antioch. 
_2. Latin phr. Ex cathedré, ‘ from the chair’, 7. ¢. 
in the manner of one speaking from the seat of 
office or professorial chair, with authority; also 
used attrib. =officially-uttered. So +72 cathedré. 
1635 Pacirr Christiaxogr. 1. i. (1636) 23 And that he in 
cathedra cannot erre. 1674 Hickman /Zist, Quinguart. Ep: 
Aiv b, When they can neither say, that the Pope was mis- 
informed, or that he was not iz Cathedra., 1818 Scotr 
Rob Roy xxii, He was agreat tover of form, more especially 
when he could dictate it ex cathedra, 1820 Byron Blves 
1, 150 Old Botherby’s spouting ex-cathedr’ tone. 1875 
lowett Plata (ed. 2) 1. 128 He, ex cathedrt, was determin- 
ing their several questions to them, 2885 Manch. Exam. 
4 May 5/2 The President's ex cathedra judgment. 
+Cathedracical, a. Obs. varé. 
cf, algebraical] =CATHEDRAL I.! 


1696 Decce Parson's Counsellor (L.) To prove them 
one and the same with the cathedraical duty. 

Cathedral (kiprdril), a. (2.1. cathddral, or 
ad. (its source) med.L. cathedralis of or belonging 
to the ¢bishop’s) seat, f. cathedya: see prec. (But 
some adj. uses have arisen anew from the sb.)] 

1. Of or pertaining to the bishop’s throne or see. 

a. esp. in cathedral church (formerly also church 

cathedral), the church which contains the bishop's 
throne, the principal church of a diocese ;=CaTHE- 
DRAL Sb. iF . église cathédrale.) (It has been 
applied loosely to a collegiate or abbey church.) 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 282 Atte heye chyrche of Wyn- 
chester, pee ys se was ydo, pat me clupedechyrche cathedral. 
a 7364 | yetir 1ks. (x880) 3 Pei maken men to 3eue here 
nedi liflode to here cathedral chirches pat han no rede. 
1420 Oceteve De Reg. Prine. 3906 The chapitre of a 
chirche cathedralle. 1480 Caxton Deser, Brit. 23 Boniface 
. songe in enery Cathedrall chirche of Wales a mas, -2577 
tr, Bullinger’s Decades (1592) j To make sacrifices in the 
high places, in their Cathedral Churches at Bethel and at 
Dan. 1593 Suas. 2 Hen, V/, 1, ii, 37 Me‘ thought I sate 
in Seate of Maiesty, In the Cathedrall Church of West. 
minster. 1597 Hooker Zcc/. Pol. v. xxx. § 11 Bishops and 
churches cathedral being sufficiently endowed with lands, 
1845 M«Cuutocn Ace. Brit, (854) Il, 277 The several 
cathedral and collegiate churches in England and Wales. 

b. laden A 
1870 Levins iy a a 
C. Table Alph, (ci. 3), Cathedralé, chiefe in the Diocesse. 
1640 Jackson Creed xu. xv, If in this cathedral constitu- 
tion he did not err, 1642 Mitton Avintady, (1851) 207 
More savoury knowledge in one Lay-man, than in a dozen 
of Cathedral Prelates, 2688 R. Horus Armoury ut. 391/1 
The Broad, or Cathedral Beard .. because Bishops and 
Grave Men of the Church antiently did wear such Beards, 
1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encyct, U1. 2305 He found his cathe. 
dral Chair full of thorns, 7 

2. Of or pertaining to the chair of office or autho- 
rity ; ex cathedra: &, ecclesiastically. 

1638 Hrrwoop Lucrece 1, Wks. 1875 V. 170 Heere we 
enthrone our selves, Cathedrall state Long since detaind 
us, justly we resume. 1647 Jee. Tavior Lid, Proph. vii. 


Livreg. £. prec. : 


.125 To dissent from any of his [the Pope’s] Cathedrall deter- 


minations is absolute heresy. 1886 Saf. Rew 10 July 47/s 
The cathedral utterances of Leo XIII, 
b. professorially. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne u. iti, (1632) 193 To resolve 
belongs to a cathedrall master (I. cathedraut), 160 
B. Joxson Volfone 1. ii. (1616) 455 Hood an asse with 
reuerend purple..And he shall passe for a cathedrall Doctor, 
1638 Hares Let. in Gold, Rent, (1688) 423 ‘The Schoolmens 
Conclusions and Cathedral Decisions had been received as 
Oracles and Articles of Faith. 2849 T. B. Saw Outlines 
Eng. Lit, 299 The style is too uniformly didactic, cathedral, 
and declamatory. 

+3. (See quots.) : 

r6go B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Cathedral, old-fashioned, 
out of Date, Ancient. 1785 Jounson, Cathedrai, in low 
phrase, antique, venerable, old. Bike 

{ In some cases, e. g. cathedral town, it is difficult 
to distinguish between the original adjective, and 
the sb. used attributively : see next 3.. 

Cathedwal (kiprdril), sd. [originally cathedral 
church: see prec. I. cath&trale.] : ; 

1. The principal,“clfurch of a diocese, containing 
the bishop’s cathedra or throne; usually remarkable 
for size and architectural beauty. (It has been 
applied to the Abbey Church of Westminster.) 

2587 Harrison England ut. i. (2877) 1..16 Ag the number 
of churches incr 150 the repairc of the faxhfull vato the 
cathedrals did diminish. 1663 ( PD 
The great Cathedralls of St. Paul, and St. Peter, in 
Metropolitan City. 2718 Lapy M. W. Montacur Let. fo 
Pope 28 Sept., The great Cathedral of St. John [in Lyons) 
is a good Gothic building. 1838 Macautay Mist, Eng. 1, 
339 Cathedrals decorated by ail the art and magnificence of 
the middle ages. 2852 ‘Truwxson Ode I’cilington ix, Lay 

your earthly fancies down, And in the vast cathedral leave 

im, 1861 A, B, Horr (ét/e), The English Cathedral, 


Gernier’ Connse? D vii a, 
this 


fanip, 13 Cathedral, cathedralis. 1613 R. | 


- CATHEDRATIC. 


b. Taken as a type of the Episcopal system. 
3679 Estab]. Test 11 They had..ruin'd the Monarchy, 


ay burch at all. 
; LE. Chief centre of authority and teaching. 

1643 Mittos Divorce To Parlt., Our ancient Druides, by 
whom this lland was the Cathedral of Philosophy to France. 
16sx Biaes New Disp. Pref. 5 Let England then keep that 
honour. .to be the Cathedral to other Nations. 

8. attrib, and Comb., as cathedral air, chime, close, 
dome, family, front, man, music, service, spire, 
tower, torn, walk’ (=resembling an aisle in a 
cathedral) ;. cathedral-like, -wise advbs. 

z T. Hint Right Separation (1645) This made 
reattedrall aire (for the most part) - oa 1841 
Penny Cycl. s. v. Salisbury, There is in the ‘cathedral 
close a college or almshouse for ten clergymen’s widows. 
1877 Bavant Lit. People of Snow x55 Like some vast. 
*cathedral-dome. 1740 in Szift's Lett. (1766) 1.264 When 
there is a place vacant in your family..1 mean your *cathe- 
dral family. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 211 Huge *cathe- 
dral fronts of every age. 163x Weever Anc. Jun, Mon. 
628 This Church is spatious, beautifull, and built *Cathe- 
drall-like. 1694 Prowidence af God 67 As ready and perfect 
in their Responses, as any *Cathedral-man whatever. 1880 
Grove Dict, Afus., *Cathedral Music, music composed for 
use in English Cathedral Service'since the Reformation. 
1704 Locke (J.) His constant and regular assisting at the 
*cathedral service. 1842 Tensyson Gardener's Dan. 213 
The gray*cathedral towers Reveal’d their shining windows. 
ar8so Macaucay Hist. ng. (1861) V. 157 Visions of .. 
closes'in old *cathedral towns. 27.. Pore Vnitat. Cowley 
13 Here aged trees * ral walks compose. @ x780 
Buacnstone Farewell Muse 22 Aged elms. .in long cathe- 
dra! walks extend. 1713 Steg.e Guardian No. 80 (1756) 1. 
384 The service was performed *cathedral-wise. 

Hence Cathe:drale'sque, Cathedra‘lic, Cathe’- 
Aralish, adjs., like 2 cathedral; Cathe‘dralized 
@., converted into a cathedral; Cathe-dralism, 
the cathedral system. 

1884 Pall Mail G. 7 Jan. 2/2 Such. magnificent minsters 
and cathedralesque churches as Tewkesbury, Malvern, 
Wimborne, 1870 Hawrnorne Zug, Note-bks. (1879) I. 
206 Almost cathedralic in its dimensions. 1840 Turrex 
Let. in Aly life as Anthor (1886) 43 A large cathedralish 
church. 2885 G. N. Boarpwan in Advance (Chicago) 3 
Dec. 777 One e element of English religious er 
..is, if may coin a word, Cathedralism. 186x A. B. Horr 
Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 178 Thecathedralised abbey churches. 

athedraled (kiprdrild), a. [f. Carwepran 
sb. +-ED 2,] In various nonce-uses, as + &. Seated 
on a cathedra or throne; b. Vaulted like a cathe- 
dral; @, Adomed with or havitig a cathedral. 

1621 Heywoop Gold. Age mi, Whs. 1874 III, 37 The 
cittadell Where the Cathedral’d Satumeis enthron’d, 1830 
Tennyson Pocuis 125 Cathedralled caverns of thick ribbed 
gold. 180 /raser’s Mag. XXI, 126 Cathedraled Bristol, 
castled Nottingham. x80 L. Hunt Antobiog. III. xxi. 
106 Florence Jay clear an cathedralled before us. 

+Cathedralist. Ofs. [see -1st-] A sup- 
porter of the cathedral or episcopal system; one 
of the clergy of,a cathedral, 

1644 Fus Populi 12 We need not doubt this promissor was 
some Cathedralist within orders, he does so shuffle Priests 
and Princes together. 1644 Jrssor Angel of Eke ie Our 
Cathedralists pretend the Church but meane the Bishops 
and themselves, 1661 Paynne Zand. tn Cont, Prayer 33 
Sober, judicious Protestants, Prelates and Cathedralists. 

Cathedrarian, a. sonce-wd. [f. L. cathedra- 
vi-us (£. cathédra) +-aN.}_ Of or belonging to a 
cathedra or chair ( pedantic). 

1830 Lytron Engene A. i, 5 Tho-traveller taking advan- 
tage of Peter's hasty abandonment of his cathedrasian ac- 
commodation, scized the vacant chair. 

+Cathedrate, a. Obs. rare—'. [f, CATHEDRA 
+-aTE2,] Containing a cathedra or bishop's seat. 

1536 in Attecbory Addie. sted, Rights Conve. (1701) App. 
43 You our said Bishops. .in your Cathedrate Churches. 

So +Cathedyated f/. a., enthroned on the 
bishop’s seat ; installed in the professorial chair. 

626 W. Scrater Lafos. 2 Thess. (1629) 128 At length wee 
finde him [Antichrist] 9 Bishop Cathedrated in the Church. 
1654 R, Winnti.ock Obsery. Manners Eng. 385 (T.) With 
the cathedrated authority of a prelector or publick reader, 

Cathedra'tic, a, and sé. [nd. med.L._cathe- 
draticus, £. cathedra, Cf. ¥. cathédratique.) 

1. Law. Pertaining to the bishop's seat; belong- 
ing to the episcopal sce; in cathedratic payment, 
tmposition, right. 


ayment to the Bishop from the beneficed Clergie within 
fis Diescess, /éid. 97 This Cathedratick imposition. x725 
tr. Dupin's Eeel. 3) st, 1, 1 Si, 4x They gave the Bishop 
\the ‘Third Part of these“Oblations, which was called the 
Right Cathedratick [droit cathédratigue). ar 

2. Pronounced ex cathedré, or from the chair, 

authoritative. ; 
. 28... Fraser's Mag. (O.) There is the prestige of utiowity 
which adds the authority of venerability to cathedratic 
proces: x671 T. A. Trotiore Duvuton Abb. H. xvii. 284 
‘Nothing is a matter of course !” said Mr. Burrows, in a 
ery cathedratic manner, . E 

B. quasi-sb, =cathedratic payment int. Also 
‘An the L. form cathedraticum Mes Dna Cange). 

x670 Brount Law Dict, Cathedratick (Cathedraticum) 

isn Sum of as. paid to the Bishop by the Inferior Clergy, 
in Argumentum subjectionis and ob honorem Cathedree. 
72x in Baitey. 19774 T, West Antig. Furness (1805) 203 
The cathedreticum, synodales, and the procurations of the 
xpostolic see. 1846 MeCun.ocr Acc. Brit. Rinpire (2854) 


_and pull’d down the old Cathedral, without Establishing... 


166x J. Sremnuexs Procurations 85 This Cathedratick 


~w 
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CATHEDRATICAL. 


“ II. 305 The emoluments of a [Roman Catholic] bishop arise’ 
from his parish, from licenses, and from the cathedraticum. 
Cathedra‘tical, c. and sd,=prec. i 
ax670 Hacker AZZ. lilZiams n. (1692) 54 When you do 
not pay your procurations only, but your cathedraticals and 
synodals also. st hs 
Hence Cathedxa‘tically adv., authoritatively. 
1828 Edin. Rev, XLVI. sos The wisdom of this world 
cannot tolerate the idea that so little is left for it cathedrati- 
cally to perform, with dogmatic certainty. ‘ 
+ Cather, cayther. Os. exc. dial. [Pa, 
Welsh cader chair, cradle, wooden frame.] A 


1638 A. Reap Chirurg. ix. 66 

Catherine (kepérin). Also Catharine, Kath-. 
[P. Catherine, mod.L, Catharina, earlier Katerina, 
repr. Gr, Alxarepiva name of the saint, subseq. 
assimilated in spelling to xaéapés pure.) The 
name of a legendary Saint and Martyr of Alex- 
andria; whence a female Christian name, 

The name of a kind of carriage. 

186% Ainsue Remi. Sc. Gentleman 172, 1 accompanied 
Miss Baillie to the review in her catherine, a carriage nearly 

. similar to a gig, but with a roof raised on rods, to give pro- 

tection from the sun. [This was in Jamaica.] 

Catherine peax.. A small and early variety of 


pear. Alsoa wary of plum. 

1641 Sucniine Ballad on Wedding Wks. (1709) % Streaks 
of red were mingled there, Such as are.on a Katherine 
Pear, The Side that’s next the Sun. 1664 Evetyn Kal, 
fort, (x79) 233 Catalogue of. excellent Fruit Trees, Plums 
..Damasq, Violet, Date, Catherine, 1720 Gay Pastorals 
iii, Catherine pears adorn my ruddy check, 18z9 Crassr 
T. of Hall x, 599’ not the hghter red, that partly 
streaks The Catherine pear, that brighten’d o’er her cheeks. 

Catherine wheel, 

1. The figure of a wheel with spikes projecting 
from its circumference (in reference to the legend 
of St. Catherine’s martyrdom). sg. in Heraldry. 

[axazg Leg. Kath. 1942 Hat 3arkin fowr hweoles, ant let 
purhdriuen bre(cer pe spaken ant te felien mid irnenegadien.] 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xu. xv. 206 Others likewise 
have (as they brag) a Katharine wheel upon their bodies. 
16g0 B. Discoblineiucune 17 Though they turn their Rowels 
into Katherine-wheeles till they have over-taken their Ends, 
1703 Lond, Gaz, No. 3906/4 The Coat 2 Spread 'Hagles 
quarter’d with Catharine Wheels. 1864 Bouretn Heraldry 
Hist. § Pop. xxi. (ed. 3) 360 A Catherine wheel or. 

attrib, 1607 Wenster Norihw. Hoe ut. i, A short Dutch 
waist, witha round Catherine-Wheel Fardingale. 

2. Arch, (Also Catherine-wheel window.) ‘A 
window or compartment of a window of-a circular 
form with radiating divisions or spokes ’ (Gwilt). . 

1848 Rickman Goth. Archit. xxxviii, A circular window 
filled with fine flowing tracery, of the character often called 
a ‘Catherine wheel’. - : . 

8. A kind of firework which rotates, while burn- 
ing, in the manner of a wheel. (Also called J¢1- 
wheel.) . *S3 

1760 WiLsonin P7i?, Trans. LI, 906 In the same manner 
that a Catherine-wheel is made to turn round in a direction 
contrary to that in which the small rockets affixed to its 
periphery discharge themselves. 1836 E. Howarpn &. 
. Reefer xvi, A noble Catherine wheel had just begun to fizz. 
1836-7 Dickens S&. Boz (1850) 188/2 A noise like the first 
indication a catherine-wheel gives of. .its going off, ; 

4. transf, and fig. (chiefly from 3). Also atir7d. 

To turn Cathering-wheels : to turn lateral summer- 
saults (=CaRt-WHEEL 3). 

x86x Times 29 July, The Catherine wheel is busy throwing 
‘out sparks and fiery flashes all round the world. . 1870 

Lowett Study Wind, (1886) 79 Catharine-wheel republics, 
always in revolution while the powder lasts. 288: E, J. 
Wonrnoise Séssie xxiv, I have seen that boy put down his 
basket of medicine and turn ‘Catherine wheels’ in the 
street. 1887 Sat, Kev. 16 July 100/1 [Mr. Gale] admits that 
the ‘Catherine Wheel’ style of bowling has enabled bowlers 
to acquire a double break. . 


+ Cathering, Os, =CarHeTER: 


isqx R, Cortann Galyen's Therap, 2 1 iij, Ye can nat. 


wel vse a syring of.bras y* the grekes call Cathering, but 
yf ye knowe pariytly thes posycyon..of all the bladder. 
Carthern. [Corruption of Caraenine. Cf.: 
1669 Davven Epil. Tyrannic Love 30 Here Nelly lies, 
- who, though she lived a slattern; Yet died a princess, acting 
in St. Catherine.) i ; : = 
Vou. TI. 7 
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A festival or merry-making on St. Catherine’s day 
(Nov. 25). So Catherning vd/, sé. 

1596 Forman Diasy 27 § 3 At 4 I went first to see the 

arden catherne. 1730 Lisorre Ess. Poetry & Paint. 126 
(Brand) Young women meeriig on the 25th of November, 
and making merry together, which they call Catherning. 

attrib, it4 Will of Scotton (Somerset Ho.) A flatte pece 
of siluur called a Kateryn cupp.] 1849 HaLiiwe. of. 
Rhymes (Brand), The Dean of Worcester informs me that 
the Chapter have a practice of preparing a rich bowl of 
wine an ices, called ‘The Cathern Bowl’, for the in- 
habitants of the college precincts upon that day [Nov. 25]. 

Cathern, obs. form of CAULDRON, 

Cathetal (ke'pitil), a. Alsok-. [f. Catitus 
+-AL.] Pertaining to a cathetus; perpendicular. 

1874 tr. Lownzcl’s Light 64 The rays which fall perpen- 
dicularly upon the kathetal surface pass without deflection 
through the glass. 1880 Wevster Supp. 

Catheter (kepiter). Ad. [a. L. cathetér, a. 
Gr, xaéerip anything let down into, a catheter, 
f, waGcévey to send or let down.] A long tubular 
instrument, of metal or caoutchouc, more or less 
curved at the end, for passing into’ the bladder 
in order to draw off urine, etc. ; a similar tube for 
use with other canals (e. g. the Eustachian catheter). 

1601 Manninouam Diary Feb.23 Acrooked instrument con- 
caued at the one ende called a catheter. 1684 R. Jonson 
ELnchirid, Med, Ww, xxiv. 275 Draw away the Urine with a 
Catheter. 1844 Durton Dea/aess 43 Warm water .. may 
be injected, by means of a catheter introduced into the Eus- 
tachian tube, into the meatus, 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 35. 

Ca‘theterism. Jed. [ad. L. catheizrism-us 
(in Kersey 1708-21), a, Gr. eadernpropds, f. xadernp 
(see prec.).] The employment of a catheter, 

1721 Baiwey Catheterisnr, the Operation of injecting any 
thing into the Bladder by a Catheter. 1839-47 Topp Cyr/. 
Anat. Il, 924/t, 1844 Durton Deafness 71 The application 
of catheterism to the Eustachian tube. 

So Catheterizev. [cf I. cathésérviser}, to employ 


a catheter; Catheterization. 

1849-g2 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 1260/1 The patient .. had 
been frequently the subject of catheterization. 1874 Roosa 
Dis, Zar 38 Restoration of hearing by means of catheteriza- 
tion of the tube through the nose, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Catheterise, to introduce a catheter. 

Cathetometer (kcepitg'mitez). [f.Gr. xd0ero-s 
Catuetus +-merer, Cf, F. cathétometre An 
instrament for measuring vertical distances, esg. 
small differences of level of liquid columns in tubes. 

1864 i Wenster. 1871 B, Stewart Heat § 63 The dif- 
ference of level between the surface of mercury in the two 
tubes waé read by means of a cathetometer. 1879 ‘'HomsoN 
& ‘Tarr Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 429 The Cathetometer is used for 
the accurate determination of differences of level. 

(a. L. 


|| Cathetus (kc'pitds). Also kath-. 
cathetus, a, Gr. xaberos (Sc. ypapp) 2 perpendicu- 
lar line, xé@eros adj. ‘let down, perpendicular’, 
f. xaGcévar to let down.] A straight line falling 


pérpendicularly on another straight line or surface. 

xg7z Dicces Pantow. iw. Def. 20 It shal be named the 
Axis or Kathetus of that body. 1622 Peactiam Gentl. 
Exerc. \. xi. (1634) 38. 1676 Barer in Rigaud Corr, Sc. 
Men (1841) U. 13 Having the cathetus of the first and the 
common hypotenuse given, to find the cathetus of the sim- 
ple angle. x7gx Ciurambers Cycd. s.v., Cathetus of Iucidence 
..a@ right line drawn from a radiant point, perpendicular to 
the reflecting line, or the plane of the speculum, or mirror. 
Cathetus of Reflexion, etc. 8x7 CoLEBROOKE Algebra 
59 The céti or upright is thecathetus. 1875 Gwitt A7vchit. 
Gloss. Cathetus, a icular line passing through the 
centre of a cylindrical body asa baluster ora column. It 
is also a line ly perpendicularly, an eeroe through 
the centre or eye of the volute of the Ionic capital, 

Cathodal (keepodil), a. Also kath-. [f. Gr. 
9050s way down (see next) + -AL.] 


1, Electr. Belonging to the cathode, 
3882 Athenzunt 2 
kathodal) of the electric charge. 
2. Bot.=CatHoric 2. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 366 In Fontinalis the branch arises 
beneath the median line of the leaf; but in Sphagnum bee 
neath its cathodal half. - 
Gathodle (ke'poud). Ziectr. Also kath-. [ad. 
Gr. nd@od0s a going down, way down, f, xaré down 
+068és way.]_ @. The path by which-an electric 
current leaves the electrolyte and passes into the 
negative pole; the point or surface in contact with 
the negative pole; in electro-metallurgy the ob- 
ject-to be electro-plated. b. The negative pole. 
Opposed to anode; see ELECTRODE. ; 
1834 Farapay Res. Electr. (B39) § 663 The cathode is 
thag surface at which the current Jeaves the decomposing 
body, and is its euiee extremity... 1839: Prec. Amer. 
Phil, Soc. 1. 100 The lower electrode formed the cathode, 
1870 R, Fercuson Zleci7, 161 The poles .. are called eled- 
trodes. .the — pole being called the cathode. 1875 Ure Dict, 
Avis Il, 21 The deposit was formed in twenty-four hours 
upon the whole of the cathode. 1881 Afetal World No. 9. 
131 Theobject to be coppered is to be .. attached as a ca. 
thode.. when it will become rapidly coated with an adherent 
film of metallic copper. 1883 E. H. Gornon Electr. § Magn. 
(ed. 4) II, 1‘The electrode attached to the zinc of the battery 
is called the cathode, and the other, the anode, 


Cathodic (kipedik), @ Also kath-, [f. as 
prec. + -I0.] : ; 
~L. Phys. Of nerve force: Proceeding from a 
nerve-centre; efferent. : 

x82 M. Haun Diastaltic Nervous Syst. (Mayne). 


uly s0/3 The character (anodal or 


CATHOLIC, 


2. Bot. (Of leaves arranged on the axis spirally.) 

quots, 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bof. 190 If the spiral winds from right 
to left, the right edge of the leaves (as you ascend) is called 
the Kathodie, the left edge the anodic. /éfd. 199 So that 
«all the segments are broader _on the anodic than on the 
kathodic side. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner, § 
fey 238 Between the median and descending, or kathodic 
lateral bundle. 

Cat-hole, st. Forms: 1 catthola, 7 cat’s- 
hole, 7- cat-hole, 

+1. The hole or den of the wild cat. Ods. 

884 Chart, Ethelwolf in Cod. Dipl. V. 103 Of Sam wogan 
hlince on da catthola ; of dan cattholan on Wenbeorhge. 

2. A hole in a wall, door, etc., large enough to 
let a cat through. 

@ 1623 Firtcrer Mad Lover m. ii, Is there ne'er a cat- 
hole Where I may creep through? 1g2r KELty Sc. Prov. 
148 (Jam.) ‘ He has left the key in the cat hole’ to signify 
that a man has run away from his creditors, 1808 Afed. 
Frnl. XX. 120 A large round ball. .which rolled along the 
floor of the room until it came to a cat-hole in the door. 

8. Mau? One of the two holes at the stern of 
the ship, through which a cable or hawser can be 
passed for steadying or heaving the ship astern, etc. 

a164z2 Sir W. Moxson Naval Tracts wi. (1704) 346/: 
Cat-holes are over the Ports in the Gun-Room, right with the 
Capstain, to heave the Ship a stern by a Cable, or Hause. 

A deep pool in a river, 

1883 Century Mag. 378 He seated himself at the edge of 
a deep pool, or ‘cat-hole'. 

Catholic (kepélik), a. and sh. [a. F. catho- 
dique (13th c. in Littré) ad. late L. casholic-us, 
a, Gr. xa@oduds general, universal, f. xa6drou 
(ie. «a8’ SAov) on the whole, in general, as a whole, 
generally, universally, f. xara concerning, in re- 
spect of, according to+éd0s whole, (If immed. 
derived from L. or Gr., the Eng. word would, 
according to the regular analogy of words in -10, 
have heen accented cafholic).] 

I. In non-ecclesiastical use, 


1. gen. Universal. 

1sgx ‘I’. Winson Logike 1 b, Catholike being a greeke word 
ae nothing in English but universall or common. 
1613 R. C. Vadle Alph. (ed, 3) Catholicke, yniuersall or 
generall. 1660 IncE1o Bentiv, § Ur, (1682) u, The Indis- 
putnble Commands of a Catholick Dictator in knowledge. 
1885 Zimes (weekly ed.) 11 Sept. 7/t Science is truly 
catholic, and is hounded only by the universe. 

42, tn specific uses: @. Universally prevalent : 
said ¢.g. of substances, actions, laws, principles, 
customs, conditions, etc. Ods, 

1561 'T. Norton Cadvin's /nst. Ww. 248 This isto be holden 
for a catholike principle. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 418 
It is a Catholicke principle, Euery thing is preserued and 
refreshed with his like. 1659 S. Purcnas Pol. Flying-dns. 

5 This.is a common, but no catholique custome [among 

ees] for I have often observed the contrary. 1660 SHar- 
rock Vegetadles 79 ‘The universal and catholick order of 
all bulbous plants, is..that about St. James’ tyde they be 
taken out of the ground, 1662 SricinGri. Orig. Sacr. ui. 
ii. § 14 The Catholick Laws of nature which appear in the 
world. 1665-6 Pail, 7yans, I. 192 All Bodies are made of 
one Catholick matter common to them all. 1675 EVELYN 
Terra (1749) 10 There is but one Catholic homogeneous, 
fluid matter, 1692 Bextiey Boyle Lect, 112 This Catholick 
Principle of Gravitation, 1696 Eowarps Exist. § Provid. 
God 1. 3 A great proof of the catholick degeneracy of this 
present age. , : 

+b. Universally applicable or efficient ; spec. of 
medicines, remedics. Obs. 

x61z Woopatt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 43 It hath the 
prime place, for a Catholick medicine in exulcerations. 1621 
Burton Anat. A7e, ni. v. 1, v. (1651) 393 There is no Catho- 
like medicine to be had : that which helps one-is pernitious 
toanother, 1658 A. Fox Warts! Surg. iv. ii. 309 A Catho. 

slick Plaister, used for all wounds and stabs. x67z Satmon 
Syz. Med. 13. xlix, 559 A noble Extract, and a catholick 
purge. 1691 Ray, Creation 1. (1704) 115 Fire,, which 
is the only Catholick Dissolvent. 1693 Suare in Phil. 
Trans. XVU1. 906 Tho’ Spirit of Wine be a very Catholic 
Menstruum. 1713 Lond. Aare tf Brew. wv, (2743), 261 
[Water] is the only Catholick Nourishment of all Vegetables, 
Animals, and Minerals. 752 Hume Zss. (1777) Il. 
Accurate and just reasoning is the only Catholic remedy. 

+c. More loosely ; Common, prevalent. Obs. 

1607 Dexxer Northi. Hoe +. Wks. 1873 T11. 74 What is 
more catholick i’ the Sy then for husbands daily for to for- 
give the nightly sins of their bedfellows? 1631 MassINGER 
Emper. of Last. iv, The pox, sir. Is, the more catholic 
sickness, 1660 Suarrock Vegetad/es 130 Hot beds are the 
most § neral and catholick help. 

+d. Entire, without exception. Obs. _ 

1664 Evetyn Sy/oc x9 Deep interring of Roots is amongst 
the Catholick Mistakes, 67x Drvpan Even. Love tv. i, 
Alor. And, how fares my Son-in-law that lives there? AZed. 
In Catholick Health, Sir. - . a 

3. In current.use: @. Of universal human in- 
terest or use; touching the needs, interests, or 


sympathies of all men. 

2363x Donne Sernt. Ixvi. (1640) So are there some... 
Catholique, universal’Psalmes, that apply themselves to all 

ities. 1704 Swit Afech. Operat. Spirit (1711) 279 

All my Writings... for universal Nature, and Mankind in 
general. And of such Catholick Use I esteem this present 
Disquisition. 1838-9 Haram H7st, L727, wr. v.§ 4 Catholic 
poetry, by which ‘I mean that which is good in all ages and 
countries, 1844 Emerson Lect, Vew Zune. Rey. Wks. (Bohn) , 
L 264 A grand phalanx of the best of the human race, 
banded for some catholic object. 1867 Froune Short Stud. 
363 What was of catholic rather than national ava 


CATHOLIC. 


b. Having sympathies with, or embracing, all: 
said of men, their feelings, tastes, etc. ; also fig. of 
things, ‘(Closely connected with 8.) 

. 1586 Bricut AZelanch, iv. 16 The stomach becommeth the 
most Catholicke part in all the bodie, carying a more in- 
different affection to what soever is receiued then anie part 
beside, 1817 CoLeripcr Biog. Lit: 1, iv. RB Others more 
catholic in their taste, ‘1620 J. Parkinson Paradisus xxvi. 
215 Such as are Catholicke obseruers of all natures store. 
1833 Lama Lilia, Books & Read., 1 bless my stars for a taste 
so catholic, so unexcluding. 285 CartyLe Sterling 1. iv. 
(1872) 32 Of these two Universities, Cambridge is decidedly 
the more catholic (not Roman catholic, but Human catholic). 
1878 Stevenson Judand Voy., On these different mani- 
festations, the sun poured its clear and catholic looks. 3879 
Touacer Fool's Err. xxxviii. 271 A man of unusually b: 
and catholic feeling. eae 

4. Catholic Epistle: 2 name originally given to 
‘the ‘general’ b ges of James, Peter, and Jude, 
and the first of John, as not being addressed to 
particular churches or persons. The second and 
third epistles of John are now conventionally in- 
cluded among the number. 

It is not certain that this was the original sense of 
émiaroAy KadoAcch, Since some early writers nppear to use it 
in the sense ‘genuine and accepted ' (see Canonicat): but 
the attribute has been understood in the sense ‘encyclical 
or ‘ general’ since the zoth or zrth c . s 

1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Yames Gendiag The Catholic Epistle 
of St. James the apostle, 1928 tr. Dupin's Kecl. Hist. 1. v. 
69 The Encyclick, Circular, or Catholick Letters, were ad- 
dress'd to all Churches, or toall the Faithful, 1855 Wesr- 
coTr Canon N. 7. (1881) 395 It may be inferred that the 
seven Catholic Episties were formed into a collection at the 
close of the third century. 


IT. In ecclesiastical use, 


The earlier history of this lies outside English, and may _ 


be found in such works as Smith's Dict. Christian Antiq. 
or in Lightfoot’s /enatins I. 398-400, 605-607 ; II. 310-312. 
“IL xaBodexyy: éxxAnaia ‘the catholic church’ or ‘church 
universal’, was first applied to the whole body of be- 
lievers as distinguished from an individual con ut 
or ‘particular body of Christians’. But to the primary idea 
of extension ‘the ideas of doctrine and unity” were super- 
added; and so the term came to connote the Church first 
as orthodox, in opposition to heretics, next as one his- 
torically, in opposition to schismatics. Out of this widest 
qualitative sense arose a variety of subordinate senses; it 
was applied to the faith the Church held, to particular 
communities or even individual members belonging to it 
and especially in the East, to cathedrals as distinguishe 
from: parish churches, then later to parish churches as 
opposed to oratories or monasticchapels, After the separa- 
tion of East and West ‘ Catholic’ was assumed as its descrip- 
tive epithet by the Western or Latin Church, as ‘ Orthodox’ 
was by the Eastern or Greek. At the Reformation the 
term * Catholic’ was claimed as its exclusive right by the 
body remaining under the Roman obedience, in opposition 
to the ‘Protestant’ or ‘Reformed’ National Churches. 
These, however, also retained the term, giving it, for the 
most part, a wider and more ideal or lute sense, as the 
attribute of no single community, but only of the whole 
communion of the saved and saintly in all churches and 
ages. In England, it was claimed that the Church, even as 
Reformed, was the national branch of the ‘ Catholic Church ’ 
in its proper historical sense, As a consequence, in order to 
distinguish the unreformed Latin Church, its chosen epithet 
of ‘Catholic’ was further qualified by ‘Roman’; but see 
sense 7, On this analogy Axcto-Catnotic has been used 
by some, since about 1835, of the Anglican Church. 

the 


5. Catholic Church, Church Catholic: 


Church universal, the whole body of Christians, 

- 1889 Injunctions by Queens Mazestie Div, Ye shall praye 
for Christes holy Chatholique church, that is, for the whole 
congregation of Christian people, dispearsed throughout the 
whole worlde, and specially for the Church of King land and 
Irelande. 1560-61 Scotch Couf. Faith xvi, Whiche Kirk is 
Catholik, that is universall, becaus it conteanes the Elect of 

-all aiges, all realmes, nationis, and tounges, be thai of 
the Jewis or be thai of the Gentiles, who have communioun 
and societie with God the Father, and with his Sone Christ 
Jesus. 1630 Peynne Anti-Armin. 129 There is a holy 
Catholicke Church, to wit, the whole company of Gods Elect. 
1645 Ussuer Body Diz. (1647) 187 The Catholick Church, 
that is, God's whole or universall Assembly. 165 Baxter 
Inf. Baft. 304, 1 hope this learned man doth not take the 
particular Romane Church, for the Catholick Church. 1685 
Ken Ch. Catech., ‘ Holy Cath. Ch. 1839 Yroweuw Ane, 
Brit. Ch. xi. (1847) 110 As members of the church catholic. 
Alod, In this sense many accept the article of the Creed, ‘I 
believe in the holy catholic church’. | 

b. Of or belonging to the church universal, uni- 
versal Christian. 2e08 : 
+1879 Furxe Heskins’ Parl. 94 He can neuer prooue his 
reseruation to be catholike or vniversally allowed and prac- 
tised of the Church. x65: C. Cartwaiciit Cert, Relig. 1.10 
That Church whose Doctrine is most Catholick and uni- 
versall must be the Catholick Church. 167 CromwEtu Sp. 
3 Apr., Such a Catholic interest of the people of God. 19777 
Frercurr Reconcil. Wks. 1795 IV. 211 A great friend to 
a catholic gospel. x807 Knox & Jzen Corr, I. ve A 
catholic liturgy must be formed on a catholic plan; that is, 
from a harmony of those dispersed and vital truths, which 
in different ages, different countries, and different churches, 
were popularly, and effectually embodied, in established 
Jiturgies. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 250 Christianity in 

_ all Churches was, and ever must be, in its essence Catholic 
-—one and indivisible. : 

6. As an epithet, applied to the-Ancient Church, 
as it’ existed undivided, prior to the separation of 
East and West, and of a church or churches stand- 

- ing in historical continuity therewith; and claiming 
to be identical with it in doctrine, discipline, orders, 

and, sacraments, 


(a.) After the separation, : as- 


186 


sumed by the Western or Latin Church, and so 
commonly applied historically, . (¢.) After. the 
Reformation in the 16th c. claimed as its exclu- 
sive title by that part of the Western Church 
which remained under the Roman obedience (see 
7); but (¢.) held by Anglicans not to beso limited, 
but: to include the Church of England, as the 
proper continuation in Engldnd, alike of the 
Ancient‘and the Westem Church. __ : 

(Whatever the application, the implied sense is ‘the Church 
or Churches which now truly represent the ancient undi- 
vided Church of Chri: ‘ : 

1532 More ia i Tindale Wks. 690/z The very name 
he sayth of catholike, y* is to sai vniuersal, gaue'to ward y® 
getting of hys credence y* catholike church gret autoritye, 
ers App, Lee in Lingard /7ist, Zug. (1855) V. i. 18/2 
note, So that .. the unitie of the faicthe and of the Catho- 
Hique Chyrche [be] saved. xgg2 Asr. Hamitton Catech. 
(1884) 47 Quhilk catholike kirk is trewly represented in all 
general counsellis, 1631 Hopnes Leviath, Wks. 1839 111. 
517 The Christians of that time {before Constantine], except 
a few, in respect of whose paucity the rest were called the 
Catholic Church and others heretics. ¢1670 Jer. Tavior 
Duty of Clergy ii. 4 The Catholic Church hath been too 
much and too soon divided... but in things simply ‘necessary, 
God hath preserved us still unbroken: all nations and all 
ages recite the Creed. .and al] Churches have been governed 
by Bishops, 1704 Netson Jest. & Fasts vit. (1739) 538 The 
ancientest Fathers of the Catholick Church. 1834 7'racts 
for Times No. 61, We [English Church] are a branch of 
the Church Catholic. 1834 Hoox Ch. Dict.s.v. Creed, There 
are three creeds recognized by the catholic church. /did. 
s.v. Tradition, The great deference paid by the Church of 
England as a branch of the Catholic Church to tradition. 
1866 Lp. Romitty in Law Rep. Eo 29 The Catholic 
Church of Christ, of which the Church of England is a 
branch, 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch vi. 111 The people of 
the Oriental provinces. .putting forth or adopting doctrines 
which the Catholic Church, both of the Old and ofthe New 

¢, looked on as heretical. 

Hence, Of or belonging to this Church; of the 
true apostolic Church, orthodox : : 

a. Of belief, doctrine, etc. 

€3500 Melusine (x888) 31 My byleuc is asa Catholique by- 
leue oughte for to be. @xgs6 Cranmer Wks. (1844) I.9 An 
explication and assertion of the true catholic faith in the’ 
matter of the sacrament. 1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, Athan. 
Crede, And the Catholike faithe is this: That we worship 
one God in trinitie, and trinitie in unitie. 1634 Hasinctron 
Castara(Arb.)112 The Catholique faith is the foundation on 
which he erects Religion. x840 Zracits for Times No, 85 
vi, The Catholic or Church system of doctrine and worship. 
1854 Hoox Ch. Dict. s.v. Jeane avant Protesting against - 
Roman corruptions of the olic Faith. 

b. Of persons: Holding the faith of this 
Church ; rightly believing, orthodox. ag and 
@, appear to be the earliest uses in English. The 
sb. is in 1425.) 

¢1g00 Alelusine (1888) 32 A man very catholoque & of 
good feith. x2g3x Exyor Geos. mt. xxiii, Wherein no good 
catholyke man tie any thynge doute, though they be mer- 
uaylous. 1552 Husozt, lyke or perfect 
orthodoxus. 1854 Hoox Dict. s.v., In ecclesiastical 
history. .a catholic Christian denotes an orthodox Christian. 
388: Freeman Hist, Geog. Eur. 1. iv. 101 The lands ruled 
either by the Catholic Frank or by the Arian Goth. 

c. Of the writers, fathers, or antiquity, of the 
ancient undivided church, or accepted by the 
orthodox historical church. 

148 Unatt, ete, Lrasm. Par. Pref. 14 Whatsocuer in any 

catholike wryter is conteyned. Bitson Govt. Christ's 
Ch. xi, What Presbytery the primitiue Churches and Catho- 
like fathers did acknowledge. 1842 J'racts for Times No. 
86 v. § 3 What Is popularity when it is opposed to Catholic 
Antiquity? 
_ a. Of a particular body: Forming part of; or 
in communion with, this church. (Cf. Anazo- 
Catnottc.) 

3833 Cruse Luscdius vi. xliii, 265 One bishop ina catholic 


hristian, 


church. 1854 Hoox Ch. Dict, s.v. Lights, We of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church. 26id. s.v. Catholic, A: Catholic Church 


means a branch of this one t society, as the Church of 
England is said to be a Catholic Church: te Catholic 
Church includes ail the Churches in the world under their 
legitimate Bishops. 

7. As applied (since the Reformation) to -the 
Church of Rome (Zeclesia apostolica catholica 
Romana) =Roxan Catgorioc, q.v. (Opposed to 
Lrotestant, Reformed, Lvaugelical, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, etc.) 

Roman Catnouic is the designation known to English 
Jaw} but ‘Catholic’ is that in ordinary.use on-the continent 
of Europe, especially in the Latin couniries ; hence historians 
frequently contrast ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ Protestant’, especially 
in reference to the continent ; and, in familiar non-contro- 
versial use, ‘Catholic’ is often said instead of Roman 
Catholic. a ‘ 

1884 (March) Q. ‘Mary's Injuuct, in Wilkins Concilia 
(1737) IV. 90-To remove them, and place catholic men 
in their rooms. _@rsss_ J. Braprorp in Foxe A. § Jf 
(2583) 1647 This Latine seruice is a playne: marke of anti- 
christs Catholike Synagoge. 1563 Jbid. 1844 The Catholike 
prelates. of the Popes band. - 2588 Aten Adon. in Lin- 
gard Fist. Eng. (x855) Vi. 358 She [Q. Eliz.] hath abotished 
the Catholic religion. x602 Carew Cornzwald 7ia, A matter 
practised .. as well by the reformed as Catholike Switzers. 
2620 I'r, Hunr(zi#/e),.Appeal to the-King, proving that our 
Saviour was Author of the Catholic Roman Faith. x62z 
Rusuw, Hist. Coll, (1659) 1. 287 His Majesties Roman Catho- 
lick-Subjects: °1660 R. Coxe Povwer & Subj. 215 If the Pope 
would be Head of the Catholique Church, the King would 
be Head of the Church of England. 1790 Burke Fy. Rev. 


- CATHOLIC. 


Wks, V, 60 Whether .. the. catholick heir [gave way] when 
the protestant was preferred. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist, 
Ref. Il. $13 What was begun by the evangelical govern- 
ments, was carried on in an analogous manner by the 
catholic. 1845 Bricur SA. Afaynooth Grant ‘16 Apr, A 
Protestant soldiery, who, at the beck and command ofa Pro- 
testant priest, have butchered and killed a Catholic peasant. 
3872 FREEMAN Ge. Sketch xiii. 252 That the government 
of each German state might set up which religion it pleased, 
Catholic or Protestant. 1873 Mortey Rousseau I, 229A 
Catholic country like France. - r ‘ 
tb. Catholic Scat:= Arosrouie See. Obs. 

In ancient times the xa@odtxoi @pérot or catholic sees, 
were those of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 

1863 Foxe A. §- 37. (1583) 798 The proud, cruell, and bloudy 
raige of the Catholique Seat. i 

c. Catholic King, his Catholie Majesty :.a title 

given to the kings of Spain. . 

(In much earlier times the title belonged to the kings of 
France, Pipin being so called a.v. 767. 

tsss Even Decades IV. Ind.‘To Rdr. (Arb) go By the 
moste catholsbs & puissaunt kynge Ferdinando. bya, 288 
Wheruppon I wente into Spayne to the Catholyke kynge. 
1988 Aten (¢i1/c), Admonition to the Nobility and People 
of England .. by the high and mightic kinge Catholike of 
Spaine. 1627 ERSON Sev7t. J, 281 He that ..hath 
better title to the stile of most catholick king than any that 
ever yet bare it..1I mean the devil, the prince of this 
world. 1636 Massixcer Baskf Lover w. i. 1904 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 3987/3 To wait upon his Catholick Majesty. 1725 
De For Moy. round IV, (2840) 280 Does not his Catholic 
majesty claim a title to the possession of it? 

d. See also B. : 

8. Recognizing, or having sympathies with, all 
Christians; broadly charitable in religious mat- 
ters. (Cf. 3 b. which differs only in not being . 
restricted to things ecclesiastical or religious.) 

1658 Baxter in H. Rogers ¥ Howe iii, (1863) 59 The Lord 
Protector is noted as a man of a catholic spirit, desirous of 
the unity and peace of all the servants of Christ. x719 De 
For Crusoe (1840) II, vii. 158 If such a temper was uni-. 
versal, we might be all Catholic Christians, whatever church 
or particular profession we joined to, or joined in. 1734 
Watts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 155 To see all the disciples of 
Christ grown up into such a catholic spirit, as to be ready 
to worship God their common Father... in the same as- 
sembly, 3874 Bracise Se/fCult. 80 ‘A spirit of deep and 
catholic piety. . 

9. érausf. Orthodox (applied e.g. to orthodox 
ohammedans). Ods. 

1623 Purcuas Prlgr. vit. vii. 575 They are not all Catholike 
Mahumetans. 1625 — Pilgvimes vi. 1. § 3 By some they 
are accounted Catholique or true Mahumetans, and by 
others they are holden for heretiks. Res 

10. Catholic (and) Apostolic Church: the religious 
body otherwise called Irvingites. (See quots. 1861, 

[1837 Justinony to Bps., etc, 32 That no section of the 
baptized bears the character of the one Holy Catholic Apo- 
stolic Church.) x86x Nortox Restor. Apostles and Proph. 
in Cath. Apostolic Ch. 39 Tn assuming, as our only title and 
name, that of ‘the Catholic and Apostolic Church'—we ar- 
rogate to ourselves nothing, for we do not appropriate it in 

ny exclusive sense, 1867 Address in Miller /roingisa i. 
5 Catholic and Apostolic Churches, a name which we have 
not assumed, and to which we have no exclusive right .. 
But it is the only name by which we can, without protest, 
suffer ourselves to be called. 1888 Whitaker's Almanac, 
Relig. Sects, Places .. certified to the Registrar-Gencral on 

% of) persons described as. .Catholic Apostolic Church. 

» SU. : 

1, A member of a church recognized or claiming 
to be ‘ Catholic’ in sense A. 6; ¢.g. an orthodox 
member of the Church before the disruption of 
Kast and West, as opposed to an Arian or other 
‘heretic’; of the Latin Church as opposed to the 
Greek or any separating sect or community (¢.¢. 
the Lollards) ; of a church or churches now taken 
to represent the primitive Church. 

¢ 1425 WynToun Cron, 1X. xxvi. 63 He was a constant Ca- 
tholike All Lollard he hatyt, and Herctike. 1594 Hooxer 
Eccl. Poli. $5 Let the Church of Rome be what it will, 
- hold them for Catholics, or hold them for Heretics, it is 
not a thing..in this present question greatly material, 
1507 J. Joxes Preserv, Bodie < Sonle Ded,, It is .. of the 
faithfull, Christian, and Catholike certainly beleeued. x609 

Bins (Douay) Preemial Annot., Some of these bookes .. 

were sometimes doubted of by some Catholiques, and called 

pochryphal. xyoz tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers 241 An 

Edict bearing date the a7th of February (380)..That those 

who would profess it should be called Catholics,’ and 

the others Hereticks. 1854 Hook Ch. Dict. s.v., Let the 
member of the Church of England assert his right to the 
name of Catholic, since he is the only person in England 

who has a right to that name, The English Romanist is a 

Roman Schismatic, and not'a Catholic. x860 Froupr 

Hist, Eng. V1. 30) T must again remind my readers of the 
distinction between Catholic and Papist. Three quarters 
of the English people ‘were Catholics; that is, they were 
attached to the hereditary and traditionary doctrines of the 
Church, 1872 Frenman Gen Sketchy. 202 He [Chlodwig) 
became. .not only a Christian but a Catholic. all the other 
Teutonic Kings were Arians. : 

- 2. spec. A: member of the Roman Church. 

1570 B. Goose Pop, Kingd. w. (1880) 60 Accounting here 
for Catholickes, themselves & all their traine. 158: (¢#¢/c) 
A Checke or Reproofe of M. Howlet .. with an answere to. 
the Reasons why Catholikes (as ‘they are called) refuse to 
goe to Church, 1588 ALLEN Adiion. in Lingard Hist. Eng. 
(1855) VI. 358/1 Not tolerable to the masters of her[Q. Eliz.] 
own sect, and to all Catholics in the world most ridiculous. 
x60z Br, J. Riper (és¢/e), A caveat to Irish Catholicks. 1602 

-Warner db. Eng. 1x. xlix. (1612) 226 Euen Catholiques 
(that erred name doth please the Papists), 1611 Biste Pref, 


La! 
oo 


-° CATHOLICAL. 

‘The Catholicks (meaniig Popislr Romanists). 1636 Featcy 
Clavis Myst. xxxiv. 483 Other of the Pope his stoutest 
champions .. {say) we are sirnamed catholikes, therefore we 
areso. 31650Sin E, ) 

which has proposed concerninge the Catholics. 27%9 De 
Foe Crusce (1840) LI, vi. 155, | ama Catholic of the Roman 
Church, 2845 Bricir Sf. 16 Apr., The Irish Catholics 
would thank you ‘infinitely more if you were to wipe out 
that foul blot. 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch xiii. 254 The 
religious, wars between the Catholics and Protestants within 
the country.[France]. 1876 Grern Short Hist. vii. § 4 The 
last hopes of the English Catholics were, Nay jroo by the 
Queen's refusal to take part in the Council of Trent. 

3. Defined or limited a word prefixed, as 
+ English Catholic, + Popish Catholic, Anauo-Ca- 
mHOLIC, Roman: CaTHOLIO, q.¥. 

ce a different use of Zuglish Catholics, in sense 2 quot. 
1876. 7 

1877 Tuck (¢z#/e), Two Treatises. .Answere of the Chris- 
tian Protestant to the proud challenge of a Popish Catho- 
licke. 1588 Sin W. Harsenr (¢é#7e), Letter to a Roman pre- 
tended Catholike, 1398 Haxtuvr Voy. 1.597 Many rebels 
against her‘maiestie and popish catholiques. 1837 J. H. 

ewan Par, Sev. (1840) IIT, xiv, ‘The Holy Church 
throughout all the world is broken into many fragments .. 
we are the Sag lish. Catholics, abroad are the Roman Ca- 
tholics.. elsewhere are the Greek Catholics, and so on. 
1884 Hoon Ch, Dict. s.v. Protestant, We tell the Papist 
that with respect to him we are Protestant; we tell the Pro- 
testant Dissenter that in respect to him we are Catholics ; 
and we may be called Protestant or Protesting Catholics, 
or as some of our writers describe us, Anglo-Catholics. 

_ b. German Catholic, Old Catholic: names taken 
by religious parlics who separated from the Roman 

atholic communion in Germany, the former under 
Ronge in 1845 (reunited 1848), the latter after the 
Vatican Council in 1870-71. 

1871 Sunday Mag. Nov. 84/1 The Old Catholics have 
great hopes of support from the High Church party in 

ngland. 

-+4& = Carnontcos. Obs. o 

1612 Brerewoop Lang. & Relig. xxiv. 213 The Catholick 
of Armenia. Jéid. 2x0 They actaawledge obedience .. to 
two Patriarchs of their own: whom they term Catholicks. 
1736 Jounson tr. Lobo's Abyssinia 307 Catholick like Patri- 
arch is no more than an empty Title without the Power, 

C. attrib. OF, relating to, affecting, or on the side 
‘of (Roman) Catholics, In Catholic Emancipation, 


etc. construction not distinct from the adj.] 
1791 J.Mitner(it/z), A short Pamphlet on the Catholic Ques- 
tion. “x og Daicenhs (2é#22), Speech on the Catholic Bill in 
the Irish House of Commons. 280g Lo, Hawxesnury (#i#7e), 
Speech in the House of Lords, roth of May on the Catholic 
Petition, 1809 Sourney Zs. (1832) II, gor For these people 
Catholic Emancipation can do nothing. 1878 Spencer 
Watrote 2st, Eng. IL. vii. 145 The anti-Catholic members 
of the Cabinet [in 1826] were as much opposed to their Catho. 
lic colleagues as to their regular opponents. bid. note, 
Persons in favour of emancipation were classed as Catholic 
statesmen, 7 

t{Cathorlical, a. Obs. [f. prec. +--au.] Of or 
belonging to all, general, universal ; esd. belong- 
ing to the universal faith =Carnonio 5 b, 6a, etc. 

1526 Pilger. Pee ee W. 1831) 186 Yo catholicall or 
generall fayth of y? chirche. 1886 Lauogr Tractate 340 
‘The Potent Kyng of kyngis all Preserue all Prencis Ca. 
tholycall. 2642 J. Eaton Houey-c. Free Fustifi 53 The 
Church Apostolicali and Catholicall. 1674 Horton Seru. 
Rout, viii. 277 The comforts of Religion and Christianity. . 
are Catholical and Universall. 

b. of medicines :=CaTHonto 2. 

3626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna Wks,.I1. 377 But, like 
an Apothecaries drug, Catholical, 2644 N. Jocenine (zit/e), 
Parliament Physick for a Sin-Sick Nation .. containing a 
Catholicall Medicine for all Natures and Nations, 

Catholically. (kipplikili), adv. [f, prec. + 
-uy.] In a catholic manner. ie ; 
~ 1826 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 197 They .. that in a 
true herte catholycally byleueth the same,- 1829 Blackiv. 
Mag, XXV. 153 He did ‘catholically dread: the very name 
of what they called reform, 1855 Morney Dutch Rep, 1. 
304 ‘To consent that i niece ‘ape 3h ed Se hoteally, after 

marriage. 1887 Times 7 Apr. e Couservatives. . 
were more catholically minded. 2 

So Catho'licainess. Z ; 

w73t Bawey Il, Catholicalness .. being of a catholick 
spirit, un: css. -- 

+ Catho'lican, a. Ods. ravé—*.=CatHoLio 7c. 

1518 Disfatch in Ld. Berners Froiss, Pref. 23 Whiche 
the king Catholicans Cownsell goothe faste abowte to lette. 


" Catholicate, rare. [ad.med.L, catholicat-us.] 
The jurisdiction of an Armenian catholicus. — 


1878 Srupps Lect. Study of Hist, (1886) 159 The Armenian 
Catholicos .. tookcrefuge at Sis and founded there an inde 
pendent or national Catholicate.. . 


Catholicism. (ki}glisiz’m, kre'polisiz’m).. [f. 
Catnorte+-rsm. CE FP. catholicisme.] ae 

1. The system, faith, and practice of the Catholic: 
Church ; adherence to the Catholic Church. 

3656 BLount Glossogr., Catholivisme..the orthodox Faith 


of the Catholick Church.” 1685 Baxter Paraphs. Rom. xi. 
Annot., Much less will God ever confine the Church and 


Covenant of peculiarity to the Jewish Nation, and take it 


from the Gentiles, and cease Catholicism. 

-_b. usually of the Roman Catholic Church. 
_,2613-7 Purcuas Piles, Doser. India (21864) 13x. Thomzan 
Christians. These Thomaans are now, as the Tesuites re- 
port, reduced to their Catholicisme. x779 Swinsurne 7yav. 
Séant xxix. (T.) All the gipsies that 1 have conversed with 
‘assured ‘me of their zound catholicism. 


Catholicism or. the Renaissance or-Calvinism. sors 


Nicnotasin NV. Papers (1886) 1. x80 That - 


it 1871 Mortxy Yol-- 
faire (1886)2-We may think of Voltairism ‘ - as we think of . 


r 7 -ickise, -ikize. 


_ the Catholic Church. 
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“@. so Roman Catholicisnt. 

1870 Daily News 5 Dec., Mrs. Craik can do justice to the 
earnest and beautiful side, of Roman Catholicism, 1876 
Grant Piet Sch, Scot, u, xili. 412 The object .. being no 
doubt to ridicule Roman licism. : 

a. A tiait, note, or act of a good Catholic. 

31609 T. Morton Answ. Higgons 2 Who hold it 2 Catho- 
licisme to brand me with only an imaginaric imputation, 
x8qz G. S. Faner Provinc. Lett. (1844) 11, 286 Censure of 
what. .we have been led to deem genuine Catholicisms. 

+2. =Catuoniorry 4. Obs. 

1647 Jen. Tavtor Dissuas. Pogery un. ii. Introd. (R.) This 
broken consent is not an infallible testimony of the catho- 
licism of the Doctrine, 

3. = CATHOLIOITY I. rare. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 454 All religions. .are tolerated 
and a spirit of liberality and ez icism is increasing. 

Catholicist (kapglisist). rave. [f. as prec. + 
-ist.] An adherent or partisan of catholicism. 

1812 Monthly Mag. XXXII. 133 We reproach a man by 
terming him a Deist, Methodist, Gatholicist. : 

Catholicity (kepdlicsiti). [f as prec. +-1ry; 
ef. F. catholicité.] Catholic quality or character. 

1. The quality of being comprehensive in fecling, 
taste, sympathy, etc.; freedom from sectarian ex- 
clusiveness or narrowness, 

1843 Ldin, Rev. Dec. 274 Qne of the greatest and most 
attractive characteristics of his mind—its catholicity. 185s, 
H. Reev Leet. Eng, Lit, ii. (1878) 55 It is important to 
cultivate a true catholicity of taste. 1882 J. Hawrnorne 
Fort, Fool 1, xxxi, Royalty itself could not compete with 
Lady Mayfair in the brilliant catholicity of her entertain: 
ments. 

b. of religious feeling. 

x84 Myers Cath, 7h. 1. 435 This great principle of 
Christian Brotherhood. .a stronger fceling of the true Catho- 
licity of Christianity. 1868 Mrs. Batrour lrg. Women 
(ed. 3) 173 Truc Christian catholicity of spirit. 1882 Tarnar 
in Contemp, Rev. XLII. 813 The lessons of catholicity and 
toleration. ‘ 4 

2. Universal prevalence ; universality. 

1868 Huxtey Phys, Basis Life 137, I share this catholicity 
of assimilation with other animals, 

3. Of a church or doctrine: The character of 
being universally recognized or diffused. 

1843 tr. Mariotti’s [taly Past § Pr. (1848) I. 113 Univer: 
sality of dominion was now to be cemented by catholicity 
of faith and worship, 1845 J. H. Newman Ziss. Developni. 
Tatrod. (L.) An appeal to the catholicity of the church, in 
proof that its doctrines are true, is an appeal to the voice of 
the multitude ee a dispute as to truth, 1887 Zines 
(weekly ed.) t. 3/1 Thus will the catholicity of our 
Chi be at length realized. . : 

4. The character of belonging to, or in accord- 
ance with, the Catholic Church. 

1830 CoLeripGe Yadle Talk 6 June, In the first century, 
catholicity was the test of a bookor epistle. , being canonical, 
184a Pusey Crisis Zug. Ch. 139 They wish to claim for 
the English Church the character of Catholicity. 1868 G. 
Harpy in Guardian 29 Apr. cf: A sincere and faithful 
trust in the Catholicity of the Church of England. 

b. spec. of the Church of Rome: The doctrine 
or faith of that Church, catholicism. 

3847 Dickens Leét. (1880) I. 175 The Swiss radicals .. 
know what Catholicity is, 1849 Soutney Couu.-Pl. Bk. 
Ser. 1,80 When the professors of Catholicity arrogate to 
themselves political command. 

Catholicize (k&pg'liseiz, ke-pdlisaiz), v. In 
[f. as prec. +-1ZE : in its earlier 
form f. Catholich.] 

L. trans. To make catholic or Catholic (in 
various senses of the adjective). 

x629 H, Burton Babel no Bethel 126 Doth not the Pope 
monopolize and Catholickise (as I may so say) the Church 
of Rome..as the onely Catholick Church over the earth? 
1799 Monthly Rev, XXVII1. 570 To catholicise the phrase- 
ology of natural history. 1809 Knox & Jess Corr. 1. 535 
They will yet by their writings, serve to catholicise the 
romanists. 1865 Pusey Truth Ene. Ch. 281 It seemed .. 
before these secessions that. .nothing but time was needed to 
Catholicize England. 1878 DowDen Stud, Lit. 333 To 
liberalise the [Papal] Church, to catholicise Liberalism. 

2. intr. To become, or behave as, a Catholic. 

z6xz Cotcr., Catholiser, to catholikize it.. become a 
Catholicke, 1893 W. Hazairr tr. Aouston's Israel of Alps 
xxvii. 194 All protestant foreigners settled in Piedmont are 
ordered to catholicize or to quit the country. 

Hence Catholicized 4//. a., Catholicizing vb/. 
sb. and ppl. a, 7 

3826 C, Burcer Life Grotins App. 256 He is said'to have 
had in view the catholicising, as it wastermed, the Northern 
Part of Germany. 1868 M. Patrison ;Academ: Ovg. § 5 
299 The collision-which is impending between the Catholic, 
or catholicising party, and the liberal partyin Oxford, 1870 
Daily News t., The forcible abduction and catholiciz+ 
ing of the little Mortara boy. 1878 Dowpen Std. Lit. 337 
A. catholicised liberalism,” : 

Catholicly (kee poliki), ada. [f. as prec. +-LY.] 

1. Universally, with universal application. ? Ods. 

263t Sin L. Cary Elegy on Donne (T.) No druggist of the 
soul bestow’d on all catholicly a curing cordial. 2645 
Mutton Tefvach, (1831) 170 That Mariage is indissoluble, is 
not Catholickly true; wee know it dissoluble for Adultery 
and for desertion, “ ; : oO - 

2. In accordance with the faith or teaching’ of 

1542 Boorpe Dyedary xl; (1870) 302 That the sycke person 
may fynysshe his lyfe Catholyckely in the fayth of. Iesu 
Cryste, “2383 W. Forks a end 63 The late.new English 
Testament cathglicly translated and printed’ at Rheims, 


«3679 Everarp Popish-Plot By, 1 was one of her privatest 


CATION, 


Friends, and Catholickly affected. 1853 Cot. Wiseman 
Ess. 11. 377 We own we do not see it, if viewed Catholicly. 
b. so Roman Catholicly. 

4793 H. Wavrote Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. xviii. 250 You 
are either run Roman Catholicly devout or take me to 

@ 80. 

+ Ca‘tholicness, ? Oés. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Catholic quality, catholicity. 

r605 A. Wotton Ausi. Pop. Articles 34 Neither can you 
reasonably thinke, that the catholicknesse of the Church 
requires a continuall being in all places at once. 1633 T. 
Apams 24. 2 Peter ii.6 The catholicness of their doctrine. 
1664 More Afyst. /niq. 284 Vheir .. pretence to Catholickness 
or Universality. 1674 Brevint Saud at Endor 10(R.) Thus 
one may judg of the catholikness, which Romanists brag of. 


Catho'lico-. Combining form of Carnonic. 

1864 Bunton Scot. Aér, I. i. 69T0 advance the Catholico- 
Pontifical interest in Great Britain. 

Catholicon (kapplikgn). [a. 16th e. F. catholi- 
con, -cum, a. L. catholicun, or Gr. eeGoduKdv adj. 
neut. sing., universal.] 

1. An electuary supposed to be capable of evacu- 
ating all humours; a universal remedy or prophy- 
lactic; panacea. arch. (Used in Fr., in 16th c. by 


Ambrose Pare ; its earlier history does not appear.] 

r6rx Biste Pref. 3 Men tatke much .. of Catholicon the 
drugge, that it is instead of all purges. 1642 Sin 'T. Browne 
Relig. Med, u. § g Death is the cure of all diseases. There 
is no Catholicon or universal remedy I know but this, 1732- 
69 De Fos, ete. Zour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) 11. 364 A Catholicon, 
and good for every thing. 1808 Aled. rl. XIX. 338 Nor 
do I mean to assert, that it is such a catholicon as to ex- 
clude other adjuvants, 1833 Chamb. Yrul. No. 62. 73 A 
little plaister is his catholicon for all evils. 

b. fig. 

x63 Gouce God’s Arrows 1. § 66. 109 The spiritual Catho- 
licon, that generall remedy which is fit for any malady, 
prayer. 1638 Baker tr, Badenc's Lett. (1654) 11, 29 A good 
wife is a Catholicon, or universal remedy for all the evils 
that happen in life. a2x734 Norrn Life Ld. Apr. Guildford 
(1742) I, a2q He, .so made his Wita Catholicon, or Shield, to 
cover all his weak Places and Infirmitics. 1832 Soutuey 
Lett, (1856) IV. 274 The panacea for all moral and political 
evils —the true and only catholicon. 1859 Jowett £f. 
Romans, Atoucnicnt § Satisf. § 3 ‘To assume revelation or 
inspiration, as a sort of shield or Catholicon, under which 
the wenk points of theology may receive protection. 

2. a. A universal formula. Obs. b. A com- 
prehensive treatise. 

In the latter sense applied by Johannes de Balbis de Janua, 
as the titleof his celebrated Latin Grammar and Dictionary, 
the Catholicon or Srna, made in 1286; whence in Jater 
times given to various vocabularies of Latin and some 
yernacular, c.g. the Catholicon Augticum, an English-Latin 
Vocabulary dated 1483. 1647 Jer. ‘Layton £13. Profh. vii. 
131 Neither one sense nor other can be obtruded for an 
Article of Faith, much lesse as a Catholicon instead of all. 
1837-9 Hatrast Hist. Lit. (1847) 1. i. § 90. 79 The Catholi- 
con of John Balbi, a Genoese monk .. consists of a Latin 
grammar, followed by a grees 1865 Way Ma 
Pare. Pref, 23 The student of mediaeval antiquities will 
find in the Catholicon an auxiliary rarely to be consufted 
without advantage and instruction. /bid, 64 The valuable 
English-Latin Dictionary, frequently cited as the ‘Catholi- 
con Anglicum’. . : 

Catholicos (kipglikgs). [a. Gr. sadoduuds ; 
see CATHOLIC sd, 4.] The Patriarch of Armenia. 

1628 Purcnas Pilgrims u, 1269 The Armenians .. hauin 
a Primate of their owne whom they callea Catholicon. 128: 
Stupps 17 Lect. Study of Hist. (1886) 159 The Armenian 
Catholicos..took refuge at Sis, 1883 Daily News 20 July 
5/3 Certain rights affecting the clection of the Catholicos. 

+Ca-tholicship. Ods. [f. Caruorto+ -sip,] 
= CarHoniciry. 

1653 Cursennace Cath. Hist. 10 The Doctors Arguments 
‘a cone rnin ROG Catholiqueship. 1674 Staveney Row. 
Horseleach Ep. Ded., The true marks and signs of the 
Catholicship thereof. 

Catholog, obs. form of CaTaLocus. 

Cathood (ke't)hud). [f. Car + -Hoon, after 
manhood, etc.) The state of a (full grown) cat. 

179% Hupprsrorp Salmag. 140 Sent.. In prime of Cat- 
hood to the Catacomb. 1834-43 Sournzy Doctor xxv. (Di) 
My kitten should never attain to cathood. ; 

Ca’-thro’. Sc. [f. ca’, Cant, in sense ‘ drive’ + 
TunouGH prep.) ‘A great disturbance’ (Jamieson). 

2816 Scorr Autig. xxiv, There was siccan a ca’-thro’, as 
the Jike was never seen. 1838 — Hyré. Avid, xvi, Ye never 
saw sic a ca’throw, 

Catif, caitiffe, obs. ff. Carrrrr, 

Catiline, 2. (ad. L. Cai#lina.] The name of 
a Roman who conspired against his country B.¢, 63: 
sometimes taken as‘the type of a profligate con- 
spirator, -Hence Catilina‘rian, + Catilimary sé. 
and a., + Ca‘tilinism. ; , 

rg92 G. Harvey in Nashe Strange News Wks. 1883 11.263. 
1594 Br. Kine, Yoras (1628) 190 The, .vncompassionate style 
‘of these Catilinary dispositions. 16z1 Cotor., Cadilinisme, 
Catilinisme, tonspivacie. 1774 Hist. Europe in Anu. Reg. 
(x77) 72/1 Catalines at home who ought to be Seyeed 
forth to public disgrace and punishment. 1798 G. Buus 


‘in Anti-Facobin 12 Feb. 65° The Catiline of moderm times. 


[Fox]. 3875 Svuonps Renaiss. in /taly 1. vi: 319 The Cati- 
Tinarian riots of Tiburzio.* © ° mar, Sale oe 


- +Catillate;, v.-0bs—-° [f L. catdlldt- ppl. stém 


of catilld-re to lick a plate, f.‘caér/lus dish; plate.] 

‘To licke dishes? (Cockeram 1623). . . 
Cation (ke'tiga). Electr, [a. Gr. -earibv(x 

thing) going down,. neut.-of pr: pple. of xar-cévar 


to-go down,--f. xara down +i- go.J -The name 


“24-2 


CATEIN. 


given by Faraday to an eleciro-positive element, 
which in electro-chemicaldecompositionsis evolved 
at the cathode. Opposed to azion. 

1834 Farapay Res. Electr. (1839) § 655, 1 require a term 
to express those bodies which can pass to the electrodes, or, 
as they are usually called, the poles..I propose to distin- 
guish such bodies by calling those -anzous which go to the 
anode of the decomposing body; and those passing to the 
cathode, cations. 1839 Grove in Corr. Phys. Forces 238 
The cations of the electrolytes., 1885 Watson & Bursury 
Math. Th, Elect. § Magnt, 1, 231. ; 

Catkin (ke'tkin). Zof. Also 6 catteken, 
catken, 8-9 katkin. [Taken by Lyte from Du. 
hattehen ‘kitten’ and ‘catkin’ of hazel, willow, 
etc. (in Dodoens), dim. of Zafte cat. The 16th c. 
L. caialus, F. chaton (&. chat), and Ger. halschen, 
have the same two senses ; the cathi#: being named 
from its soft downy appearance: cf. CaTLING 4.] 

A unisexual inflorescence, consisting of rows of 
apetalous flowers ranged in circles along a slender 
stalk; the whole forming a: cylindrical, downy- 
looking, and generally pendant part, which falls 
off in a single piece after flowering or ripening ; 
as in the willow, birch, poplar, pine, hazel, etc. ; 
a deciduous spike; an amentum. (Called by 

_Turner 1568 dagge, and by various 16-17th c. 
writers aglet.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. \viii. 733 Leaues spring foorth after 
the Catkins, agglettes, or blowinges. /id. Ixvii. 743 Withy 
.. his flower or blossom is lyke a fine throm or thicke set 
veluct heaped vp togither about a little stemme, the which 
when it openeth is soft in handling, and lyke downe or 
Cotton, and therefore the whole flower is called a Chatton, 
Kitekin or Catteken. 1611 Cotcr., Chattons, the Catkins, 
Cattails, aglet-like blowings, or bloomings, of nut-trees, etc. 
3731-7 Minuer Gard, Dict. (J.) The pine tree hath amenta- 
ceous flowers or katkins, r8zz Crare V1dl, Miénstr, 11, 131 
Golden catkins deck the sallow tree, 1860 Gosse Nom. Nat. 
Hist. 6 The willows. .are gay with their pendant catkins. 

Hence Catkined gf/. a. 

1866 Gro. Evior /. Holt 2 The bushy hedgerows .. 
shrouded the grassy borders .. with catkined hazels. 1869 
Ruskin Q. of Air §78 Catkined trees, whose blossoms are 
only tufts and dust. “ 

Cat-lap (ketlp). s/ang. or déal, [Cf Shaks. 
Temp. 11. i. 288 § They'll take suggestion as the 
cat laps milk’.] Stuff fit for a cat to lap: con- 


temptuously applied to tea or other weak drink. 

2785 Capt. Grose Diet, Vly. Tongue, Cat-Laf, tea, called 
also scandal broth. 1824 Scorr A'cdgauntle? ch. xiii, We 
have tea and coffee aboard.. You are at the age to like such 
catlap. 2865 Miss Bravpon Str Fasfer xxvii. 282 The clerk 
only muttered, ‘Oh, d——n! nobody wants your catlap !' 

Catless (ke'tlés), « [f Cat sd. + -LEss.] 
Having no cat. ( playful.) 

19758 Mrs. Devany Autobiog. § Corr, (1861) IIL. 503, I, 
alas! am catless! 1858 Chawrb. Frail, 1X.338 We returne 
to a catless fireside, : 

Ca't-like, a. (adv.) Like a cat, or that of a 
cat ; esp. stealthy, noiseless of tread. 

1600 Suaxs, 4. Y.Z.1v. iii, 116 A Lyonnesse,. Lay cowch- 
ing head on ground, with catlike watch, 1789 Wotcorr (P. 
Pindar) Sudy. for Patuters 18 Hugging her husband in 
her cat-like clutches. 1836 Yarrete Brit. Fishes (1859) 1. 
384 A ferocious-looking, cat-like head, 1866 Cornh. Mag. 
Aug. 222 With stealthy, cat-like steps, 

Catling (ke‘tlin). Also 7 catlin. [f Car sd. 
+-LInc, dim. suffix. The connexion of sense 3 
does not appear: perh. it is a distinct word.] 

1. A little cat; a kitten. 

¢1630 Druas. oF Hawn, Poents Wks. (1711) 50 Never 
cat nor catling I shall find, x79: Huppesrorp Sadmag. 
134 Cats and atlings of ignoble line. 1866 Lp, Osuorsi 
Educ. Children 23 The fate of the brother and sister catlings. 

2. Catgut for a violin, lute, or the like; ‘the 
smallest-sized lute-strings’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

[1y92"Snas. Row. & Ful. w. v. 132 (To Musician) What 
say you Simon Catling?] 1606 — 7. § Cr. 1. iii, 306 Vn- 
lesse the Fidler Apollo get his sinewes to make catlings on. 
1708 Kersey, Catlings or Catlins, a sort of small Cat-gue 
Strings for Musical Instruments, 1722 C. Kinc Brit, Merch. 
I, 284 Lutestrings, Catlings, Minikings. x8zz J. Satu 
Pract, Customs 53 Catlings are small strings for fiddles and 
other musical instruments, 1833 Acé 3 § 4 Will, IV, Wi, 
Catlings, the Gross, containing 12 Dozen Knots, 

b, trans. (pi.) Stringed instruments. . 
16s2 Bentowes Theoph. wi. li, Still Tort’ring the deep 
mouth'd Catlins, till Hoarse-thundring Diapasons should 
the whole room fill. f 

3. Suxg. ‘A long, narrow, double-edged, sharp- 
pointed, straight knife for performing amputa- 
tions’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

x62 WoopaLL Surg, Afate Wks. (1653)2 Of the dismem- 
bring knife, and of the Catling .. Whatsoever the Catlin 
or dismembring knife cannot come at by reason of their 
Ereatnesse, etc, 1689 Mover Sea Chyrurg. nu. i, 25 With 
your Catling divide the Vessels between the bones. 1824 
Ann, Reg. Chron, 16 Jan, 9/1 Sir Astley [Cooper]. .with the 
limb in one hand, and the catling in the other, commenced 
the operation. : 

+4. = Cargin, (But possibly a misprint.) Ods. 

1665-76 Ray Flora 221 ‘The flowers [of mulberry] are 
downy Catlins, which turn into berries, 1704 Harris (J.), 
Catting, The down or-moss growing about walnut-trees, 
resembling the hair of « cat, Hence in Kersey, Baicey, 
-Jounson, and mod. Dicts. = 

Catlinite. A/in. [Named by C. I’, Jackson, 
- 1839, after Geo. Catlin, the famous delineator of 
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the American Indians.] The sacred pipe-stone 
of the American Indians, a kind of indurated red 
clay occurring in a bed of considerable extent in 
the region of the Upper Missouri, referred by 
Hayden to the Cretaceous formation, (Dana.) 

1858 Dana Jin. 252, 1883 Barter in Amer. Naturalist 
July, Catlinite: its antiquity as 2 material for Tobacco pipes. 

Catmint (kx'tmint). Also cats-mint, 7 cata- 
mint. [f. Cat + Minr; cf, med.L. herba catit, 
cataria, F. herbe du chat, G. katsenmiinze, Du. 
hattekruid. See quot. 1776.) A labiate plant, 
Nepeta Cataria, a native of Britain and the con- 
tinent of Europe, naturalized in North America. 
Also taken as the English name of the genus. . 

¢ 1265 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 Vepia, kattesminte, 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 11, xvi. 248 The third kinde [of Calamynte] is 
now called in English Neppe, and Cat mynte. 1597 Gerarp 
Herbal cexvi. § 1. 553 Cat Mint or Nep groweth high. 2774 
Gotosu. Nat. Hist. (1776) 111.206 The cat .. is excessively 
fond of some plants, such as valerian, marum, and cat-mint ; 
against these it rubs, smells them at a distance, and at last 
«Wears them out. 1834 J. Fornes Lacunec's Dis, Chest 
645 Aromatics are also exceedingly useful, and particularly 
the infusion of cat-mint, 1882 Gr. ALtex Colours Flowers 
ii. 55 Ground-ivy. .is bright blue; catmint..pale blue, : 

Catnache. rare. Apparently a corruption of 
catananche (C. cerulea), the Blue Succory, a per- 
ennial herbaceous plant, of the south of Europe. 

1803 IWheat & Weeds in Poet, Monitor 113 With star-like 
rays, and sky-like blue ..The catnache blue may serve to 
name The proud, conceited, flirting dame. 

_Cat-nip, [f Car+Nep.] The common name 
in U.S. of Caruint. 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 189 (Medicinal plants in New 
England) Catmint or catnip. 1807 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 
144 The healing qualities of hoarhound, catnip and penny- 
royal. 1852 Hawruorne Slithedale Kom. \. iv. 66 A de- 
coction of catnip. 186z Mrs. Stowe Pearl Orr's [sl,20 A 
..tea-pot, which fumed strongly of catnip-tea. 

|| Catoblepas. Zoo/. fc. catéblepas, Gr. xara- 
Brey, £. nar downwards + BAér-ev to look; see 
quots.] In ancient authors, some African animal, 
* perhaps a species of buffalo, or the gnu, a species 
of antelope’ (Lewis & Short, s.v.). Now made 
the name of a genus including the Gnu. 

2398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P.R, xvi. zvie(2495) 776 Awylde 
beest that hyghte Catoblefas and hath a lytyll body and 
nyce in all membres and a grete heed hangynge alway to- 
warde the erth. 1387 GoLoinc De Dfornay xvi. 299 Y* eye 
of the beast of /Egipt which killeth those whom it looketh 
vpon. Afarg. The catopleb and also the cockatryce, 1601 

outanp Pliny vii. xxi, A wild beast, called Catoblepes. 
2613 Puncuas Pidgr. 1. vt. i. 467 The Catoblepas is said to 
bee of like venemous nature. 1616 Buttoxar, Catod/epa, 
a strange beast ..some thinke it to bee the Basiliske, or 
Cockatrice. 1725 Pore Odyss. Xt, 777, note (ed. 2753), In 
the same region the Catoblepon is found, a creature like 
a bull, whose eyes ate so fixed as chiefly to look downward. 

Catocathartic (ke:tokapiatik), a. and sd. 
[mod. f. Gr. xdra downwards + xa@aprinéds Ca- 
THARTIO; cf. ANocaTHARTIO. Also formerly cata-.] 

A. adj. Causing evacuation of the bowels, pur- 
gative. 3B, sd. A purgative medicine. 

1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techn, Catacatharticks, are Medi- 
cines that purge downwards. . Cato-cathartich Medicines, 
are such as work downwards. x72z BAILEY, Catacathartic, 

| Catoche (katok2). Aled. Obs. [Gr. xaroxy 
catalepsy (Galen), f. xaréxew to hold down, take 
possession of, scize.] = next. 

1656 RivcLey Pract, Physic 53 It differs. . froma Catoche, 


because in Carus the eyes are shut. 1707 Frovur Physic. 
Pulse-iVaich 129 The Pulse in the Catoche remain’d entire. 

|| Catochus (kectékis). Aled. [Gr. uéroxos 
(Galen) = xatox7 ; see prec.) ‘An old’ term for 
catalepsy. Also, for an affection similar to cata- 
lepsy, but with rigidity of the limbs; also, for 
coma-vigil® (Syd. Soc. Lev.) 

1656 °H..Mone Autid. Ath 1. xi. (1712) 35 ‘The Nerves... 
have no sense, as is demonstrable from a Catalepsis or Ca- 
tochus, 1851 H, Mayo Pag. Suferst. (ed. 2) 81 A second 
{kind of spasm) is catochus. 

{'Catogan. [F.] = Canocan, ; : 

- 1885 VY. Henpess 29 Apr. 3/5 To dress the hair on 
the top of the head and form. it into a catogan loop in the 
nape of the neck, as ultra-fashionable women are arranging 
their coiffure at this moment, 

. Catogenic (ketdidgenik), a. [mod. £. Gr. dre 
downwards +-yévos race, kind, sort +-I0.] Per- 
‘taining to decomposition, 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta’s Rocks Class. 336 Regarding the 
red hematites as products of catogenic transmutation from 
‘brown hematite. : 


” Cat o’mountain: see CataMounTaln. 


+ Caton. Obs.-_Alsm cathon,. fa, F, Cavour, 
ad..L, Catén-em, Cato.] The Disticha de moribus 
attributed to Dionysius Cato, a bool: of ethics in 
Latin verse, of the 3rd or 4thc., much esteemed 
‘in the middle ages as a manual of instruction. 
- 61460 Towneley Myst. 94 It semys by youre Laton Ye 
have lerd youre Caton. 3481-3 Caxton 8A. for Trav, in 
Promp. Parv. 63 George the booke sellar hath doctrinals, 
catons, etc, oures of our Lady, Donettis, partis, accidents, 
ak — Cao (ad fin.) Here fynyssheth this present book 
whiche is sayd or called Cathon. . : 
- Gatonian (kitswnitn), a and-sd. fad. L.- 
-Caténidn-us, f Cato name of several celebrated 


' CATOPTROMANCY. 


Romans, esp. Cato the Censor; and his descendant 
Cato of Utica, both remarkable for the severity of 
their mannérs.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or resembling Cato ; severe, 
stern, austere. B. 5d. A follower of Cato. _ 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. Af. Aurel, (1546) B ij, Cato- 
niens, Peripaticiens, Academiens. 1676 R. Dixon Jive 
Test, 246 Be not..morose, sullen. .nor of Catonian or lyri- 
cal Spirits, 185: S. Jupp Alargaret ii. (1871)9 Her brother 
had a more catonian look. 

So Cato‘nic a., Cato'nically adv., Catonism ; 
also Cartoism. - 

1992 Burke Corr. (1844) [V. 21 ‘1 ain weary of conjec- 
tures’—but I do not mean to end them Catonically [#.¢. 

y suicide). 1837 Syp. Sarr Ballot Wks. 1859 II. 309/2 
All the penalties of austerity and Catonism. x80 Jastus 
Old Oak Chest I. t19 The age of Catoism is passed away. 
3883 Austin Dosson Ficdding v. 131 ‘The Catonic 
Thwackum drinks considerably more. 

Cat-o’-nine-tails, sb. Also 8 eatanine- 
tails, cat-and-nine-tails, 8-9 cat-of-nine-tails, 
(9 cat with nine tails). [see Cat 8: prob. the 
name was originally one of grim humour, in 
reference to its © scratching ’ the back.] 

1. A whip with nine knotted lashes ; till 1881 an 
authorized instrument of punishment in the 
British navy and army. 

1695 Congreve Love for L.(L.) If you should give such 
language at sea, you'd have a cat-o'-nine-tails laid cross 
your shoulders. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Qrtevedo's Com, IWks. 
(1709) 208 He hung up the Catanine-tails. 1748 Smotverr 
Rod, Raxd. xxvii, To whip him up with the Cat-and-nine- 
tails. 1763 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 9o/2 The plaintiff received 
300 lashes with a cat o’ nine tails. 1806-7 J. BeResrorp 
Miseries Hui. Life (1826) xu. xxv, You would joyfully 
submit to the cat-and-nine-tails by way of a flapper to your 
dormant excitability. 1866 R. Cuansers Ess. Ser. 1. 97 The 
disgusting operation of flaying a man alive with a ‘cat-o'- 
nine-tails. 1879 Daily News 14 Aug. 5/2 A fac-simile of a 
cat-o'-nine-tails. .was exhibited. 

Jig. 71926 Vaxsrucu False Friend Prol.(T.) You awful 
cat-o’-nine-tails to the stage. 

attrib, 3834 Gen. P. THomeson Exerc. (1842) IIL. 99 
What is your cat-of-nine-tails man, in a battle or a storm? 

2. A bulrush. (U.S)... 

1858 O. W. Houmes Aut. Break/. T. (1883) 246 It swayed 
back and forward like a cat-o'-nine-tails (bulrush) with a 
bobolink on it. 1883 Harger's Alag. Dec. 100/1'A mossy 
bank with overhanging ferns and cat-o’-nine-tails, 

Bence Cat-o’-nine-tail, v. (rumorous). 

1796 Soutner in Life (2840) I, 272 Must man be cat-a- 
ninetailed by care, until he shields himself in a shroud? 

Catopleb: see CaToBLEPAS. . 

+Catoptic. Ods, rare. [?f Gr. wdromros to 


be seen, visible + -1¢.] ? One skilled in optics. 

1605 Z, Jones Loyer's Spectres a7 This do the Catoptikes 
themselves teach. “16536 Buiount Glossogr. Catopticks, pro- - 
fessors of the Opticks or art speculative, 

Catoptric (k#tgptrik), a. (st.) [ad. Gr. xar- 
ontpixds of or in a mirror, f, xéronrpov mirror, f. 
kata against + d7- see -+-rpov suffix of instrument.] 

A. adj. Relating to a mirror or reflector, or to 
optical reflexion. 

21974 Goins. Exper. Phil. (1776) U. 340 There have 
been catoptric instruments formed for the amusement 
of philosophers. 1779 PAih Trans. LXIX. 425 The tele 
scope to which the catoptric micrometer is applied, 1831 
Brewster Oféics xli. 338 This catoptric lens, as it may be 
called, 1838 Proc, Asner. Phil. Soc. 1. 97 The catoptric 
examination of the eye, 2862, Axstep Channel (sl. 1. ti. 
33 The light-houses cach having a catoptric light of the 
first order. 1867-77 G. Cuampers istron, vit. i. 606. 

‘B. .sb. 1. pi. Catoptrics (formerly in sing.): 
That part of Optics which treats of reflexion. ~ 

1470 Dex Afath. Pref. 20 That part hercof, which dealeth 
with Glasses. .iscailed Catoptrike. 1587 Gotpine De Afornay 
xxv. 447 He must gather together the Beames of the Skic 
in a mtrrour, which they call Alchemusie, according to the 
rules-of Catoptrik. 1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 626 The Catop- 
tricks, that have for their object, Rays Reflected. 2700 
Grecory in Colfect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 32x Catoptricks and 
Dioptricks. Where the effects of Mirrors and glasses are 
shewed, 1864 Burton Scot lér. Il. i.126. | , 

+2. An instrument or apparatus for producing 


effects by reflexion. Obs. 

2621 Burton lf ncé. Del. 1. iit. wt. (1651) 211 Tis ordinaric 
to see strange uncouth figures by Catoptricks. 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 8 Nov., With Dutch patience, he shew’d us his per- 
petual motions, catoptrics, magnetical experiments, 

Catoptrical (kite ptrikal), a. [fas prec. + 
-AL.] Relating to a mirror or to reflexion; = 
prec. Jence Catoptrically adv. . 

1696 Phil. Trans, XIX, 21g The Power of Catoptrical or 
Dioptrical or Cata-dioptricat Machines. 2754 /éid. XLVIIL 
622 Philosophers began to increase their catoptrical experi- 
ments: 1819 H. Busk Zea 63 By catoptrical devise survey 
Stars, 1870 Lng. Mech. 3013/3 It may be used catoptrically. 

Catoptromancy (kitty ptrdineensi), [f.Gr. 
ka@ronrpov mirror + parreta divination; see -MANCY.] 
Divination by means of a mirror. | 

16x3 Purcnas Pilgr, I. wv. v. 310 Catoptromancie re- 
ceived those resemblances in cleare glasses. 2693 Urqu- 
nart Rabelais wt. xxv. 207 Catoptromancy .. held in such 
account by the Emperor Didius Julianus. 1758 Anz. Reg., 
Chara. 275/2 He. «understands all the mysteries of. .catop- 
tromanchy, he having a magical glass to be consulted upon 
some extraordinary occasions, 1835 SMEDLEY Occre/?. Set. 
321 Catopiromancy, a species of divination by the mirror. . 

Hence Catoptromarntic 2. 
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CAT’S-CRADLE. 


+ Cator(e, -tour, var. of Cater, Obs. an 

Cat’s-cradle. ‘Also cat-cradle: (Origin 
probably fanciful: the guess that it ‘may have 
been’ cratch-cradle is not founded on facts.] 

A children’s game in which two players altern- 
ately take from each other's fingers an intertwined 
cord so as always to produce a symmetrical figure. 

19768 Tucker L?. Nat. (1852) I. 388 An ingenious play 
they call cat's cradle; one ties the two ends of a packthread 
together, and then winds it about his fingers, ‘another with 
both hands takes it off perhaps in the shape of a gridiron, 
the first takes it from him again in another form, and so on 
alternately changing the packthread into a multitude of 
figures whose names I forget, it being so many years since 
I played at it myself. 2823 Laue Zia, Christ's Hosp. 326 
Weaving those ingenious parentheses called cat-cradles, 
31867 Trottory Chron. Barsed Il, lxvii. 246 Old Mr. Hard. 
ing. .was in bed playing cat’s-cradle with Posy. 

attril, 1824 Edin. Rev. XL. 84 One of those cats- 
cradle reasoners who never see’a decided advantage in any 
thing but indecision. 1887 Pall Mfall G. 29 Sept. 3/2 The 
senseless accidents, and cat’s-cradle plots of old romance. 

Ca't’s-eye, [In sense 2, prob. a translation : 
ch. F, atl de chat, It. occhi de gattt, Pg. olhos de 
gatos, Ger. hatzenange, etc.] 

1, The eye of a cat; a cat-like eye. 

xugy Even Decades W. [nd. (Arb.) 266 Stones lyke vnto 
cattes eyes, r6zz Coron, s.v. Chat, Ovilde chat. .acat-eye, 
or sight that is as good by night as in the day. : 

2. A precious stone, a variety of chalcedonic 
quattz, very hard and transparent, which, when cut 
ex cabochon, displays, on being held to the light, 
a peculiar floating lustre, resembling the contracted 
pupil of a cat’s eye, supposed to be caused by small 
parallel fibres of asbestos. The finest come from 
Ceylon and Malabar. 

(rsss Even Decades W, fnd, (Arb.) 265 They bore a fine 
hole in these [diamonds] throughe the myddest, wherby they 
appere lyke the eyes of acatte.) «1899 Haxcuyr Voy, II. 1 
226 It [Ceylon] bringeth foorth great store of Christall Cats 
eyes, or Ochi de Gati. 2704 Codlect. Voy, (Churchill) III. 
657/x Called Olhos de Gatos, i.e. Cats-cyes, by the Portn- 

ueses. -1798 Grevinty in Phil. Trans. L VIII. 414 

eflection of light, which, in a polished state, gives varie- 
ties to the cat’s eye, star-stone, sun-stone, etc. 1859 Laxc 
Wand. India 70 Confined his purchases to a large cat’s-eye 
ring: 1859 Texnent Ceylon I. 1. 1. 37 The Cat’s-eye is cne 
of the jewels of which the Singhalese are especially proud. 

3. A raral name of the Germander S; well, 
Veronica Chamadrys ; also of the Forget-me-not, 
and various other small bright flowers. 

1817 Keats Calidore, The pow Of the wild cat’s eyes, 
186x Miss Prart Slower, Pl. (V. 96. 

Cat’s-foot. ; ; 

1, The foot of a cat; +used 77. in reference to 
the fable or tale of a monkey (or a fox) using the 


foot or paw of a cat to rake roasted chestnuts out 


-of the burning coals. 


(The story is told by some of a monkey belonging to Pope 
Julius IL, 1503-13; see WV. § Q, Ser. vi. VIL, 386) 

[162; Masse tr. Ademan's Gusman HAY, uw. 167 To 
take the Cat by the foote, and therewith to rake the coales 
out of the Quen] c166x Argyle’s Last Will in Harl. 
Afise, (2746) VIII. g0/t Like the Monkey, that took the 
Cat's Foot to pull the Chesnut out of the Tire. 666 Pepys 
Diary 6 June, My Lord Brouncker, which I make use of as 
a monkey ‘do the cat's foot, ¢1680 Humane Prudence 
(1717) 2x4 The polite man makes use of others as the Fox 
did of the Cat’s Foot, to pull the Apple out of the Fire, 

2. Hence fig. =Car’s-paw 2, Obs, 

718 Penn Lug. Pres. interest Disc. 40 It is the Interest 
of Governours .. not to be the Cat’s Foot. 1693 T. Pitts 
West. pitt abies (1705) 7. 1699 B. B. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Tool. the Creature of any Cause. .or Cat’s Foot. 7, 


_.3. A plant: a. Ground-ivy, Wepeta Glechoma. 


b. Mountain Cudweed, Antennaria dioica. 
- 1897 Gerarp Herbal 1. ccc. 705 In English ground Inie. . 
Tunehoofe, and Cats foote. 1788 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. 
Surg, (x771) 122 An Infusion made with the Head of white 
‘Poppies, Cat’s-foot, Colt’s-foot, and Maiden-hair. 1775 
Licurroor /vora Scot. (x777) 1. 470 Mountain Cudweed or 
Cats-Foot. 1878 in Brirren & Hot. Plant-v. [Still used 
in both senses.] ‘ ae ‘ 
‘Cat’s hair, cat-haix, [f. Car+ Hair, in 
Fr. potl de chat (Cotgr.).] : 

41. A kind of tumour or sore. Obs. 

35s2-Hu oer, Cattes heere .. Jurunculus. 1562 TURNER 
fleréat ni. (1568) 64_b, Cresses..driueth furth..sores.such as 
one is called Cattis hare, 1985 Liuoyp Treas. Health-Tiv, 
The sore.yt is called a cattes heare & brekinge out in the 
fingers. 361x Coter., Poil de chat, 2 Cats_hai 1616 
Sure. & Manun. Connir. Farn: 116 Hard swellings, 
whether they be called cat-hairés or cornes, © me oe 

2. Sc. a. ‘The down on the-face of boys, before 
the ‘heard grows’. b. ‘The thin hair that often 
grows on the ‘bodies of. persons’ in bad health’ 
(Jamieson): - . : ‘ 
Cat’s-head. 1. ‘A kind of apple’ (J). ' 


1617. River, A Cats head, Pomum decumanuin. 


the Go-no-further, is a very large Apple. 1767 AnercRom- 
Bin £v, Man own-Gard. (2803) 671/2 List of Fruit Trees, 
a re : French rennet, Cat's ‘head, Leather-coat russet. 
» Au ornament in Norman architecture. 

1848 Ricxwan Goth, Archit. (ed. 5) xxiii, The doorway.. 
combines ‘the zigzag, and cat’s-head with the tooth orna- 
ment, 1853 4. P. S. Dict. af Arch. 1, Bird's Head orna- 
ment, sometimes called Bird's beak head, and Cat's head 
molding .. decoration consisting of conventional heads. of 


= re x 


1676 | 
Wor ince Cydcr (1691) 207 ‘The Cats head, by some called * 
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monsters generally terminating in abeard formed of one 
or more other heads, of foliage, or of beaks. 
3. See Cat-HEAD. 


+ Cat-silver. Ods. [In Ger. Katsenstlber, 
Sw. kattsiifver. Mod.b. argeninun feltum; perh. 
with reference to its shining when it is nearly dark.] 


Mica with a silvery appearance, 

3583 J. Hicws tr. Fantius’ Nomenclator(N.) Hujus species 
est et..mica..Cat silver. 2677 Pror Oxjordsh, 7a Whence 
I rather concluded it to be argentunz feliuin, or Cat-silver, 
but that it would not shine in the dark. 1729 Woopwarp 
Fossils (J.) Catsilver. .is of three sorts, the yellow or golden, 
the white or silvery, and the black. 1776 Seurertt Gellert's 
Metal. Chymt. 10 Cat-silver, so the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour of. .silver, 

Catskin, cat-skin (ke'tskin}. 

1; The skin of the cat (wild or tame), used for 
fur, etc. Chiefly attrib. 

1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2805/4, 2 Purses, one a Catskin, and 
the other a colour'd Purse, 1805 Scorr Let. in Lockhart 
Life (1839) II. 249 If Mrs. Bilis takes a fancy for cat-skin fur, 
now is the time, 1830 Gen. P, Tuomrson Zev. (1842) 1, 
228 We want no more wars for cat-skins. 

2. +a. Short for a catskin bag (06s). b. slang. 
An inferior kind of silk-hat. 

1600 Hrywoon 2 £adw. JV, wm. iii, (Enter Jockie, loden.) 
Heres her cat-skin tillshe come, 1857 Hucues Tom Brows 
1,v, Tom is arrayed..in a regulation cat-skin at seven-and- 
sixpence, 

Cat’s-meat (kretsmit). The flesh of horses, 
etc., prepared and sold by street dealers as food for 
domestic cats, Also aétrid., as in Cal’s-meat-man. 

1593 Nasue Strvauge News Ep, Ded, Wks. seer t II, 180 
We haue cattes meate and dogges meate inough or these 
mungrels. 1632 Massincer J/aitd of Hou, m, i, I will cry 
broom, or cat’s-meat, in Palermo. 1826 in Hone Lvery-day 
Bk, Yi. 861, I saw her pass with her catsemeat barrow. 
1836 Dickens Pickww, xxxiii, Purveyor of cat’s-meat to the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 1836 E. Howarp &, Reefer lvi, 
A parcel of. .dogs..following the catsmeat-man's barrow. 

+Cartso. sding. Obs. Also catzo, [a. It. 
cazs0, membrum virile, also word of exclamation: 
Florio says ‘also as Caszica, interjection, ‘ what ! 
gods me! god forbid! tush !’] Frequent in 17th. 
in the Italian senses; also= Rogue, scamp. Cf. 
the later Gapso. 

x60z B. Jonson Lv, Aan out Hum, u, i, Nimble-spirited 
Catso’s, that ha’ their euasions at pleasure. 1606 Wily 
beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley 1X, 285 Cunningly temporise 
with this cunning Catso. 1650 WeELDon Crt, Fas. 4, 99 
Catzo. 1653 Urquuart Rabelais 1. 39 Catso, 1671 Hay. 
market Hectors in Roxb, Ballads (1883) IV. Fd Catzo. 
1708 Morrevx Rabelais ¥ viii. Cat-so ! let us. drink. 

Cat’s paw, ca't’s-paw. 

1, The paw ofa eat; jig. that which comes down 
like the paw of a cat upon its victim. 

x82t Keats /sabel xvii, ‘These Florentines .. In hungry 
pride and gainful cowardice .. Quick cat’s-paws on the 
generous stray-away. 

» A poe used as a tool by another to ac- 
complish a purpose ; see the earlier Cat’s-roor. 

(3657 M. Hawke Killing ts Afurder, These he useth as 
the Bonkey did the Cat’s paw to scrape the nuts out of 
the fire.) 2785 Grose Dict. Vulgar T., Tool, cat’s paw. 
28:7 in Churchyard’s Chippes 165 note, Bothwell was 
merely the cat’s-paw of rar Morton, and Maitland. 
1837 RICHARDSON s.v, Caz, Cat's-faw, common in vulgar 
speech, but not in writing. x! Rs. Forrester Mignon 
I. 103, I am. not going to be made a cat’s paw of. 1883 
American VI. 243 Making themselves mere catspaws to 
secure chestnuts for those publishers. Be ee 

3. Naut. A slight and local breeze, which shows 
itself by rippling the surface of the sea. 

1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789), Cats-paw, a light air 
of wind perceived .. by the impression made on the surface 
of the sea, which it — very lightly, and then decays. 
1835 Manevat Sac. Faiths. xxxix, Cat’s-paws of wind, as 

they call them, flew across the water here and there, ruffling 

its smooth surface. 1851 Loner. Gol. Leg. v. At Sea, Sud- 
den flaws Struck the sea with their cat’s-paws. 

4. Naut, ‘A twisting hitch, made in the bight 
of a rope, so as to induce two small bights, in 
order to hook a tackle on them both’ (Smyth). 

1794 {implied in vb., q.v.}. ~1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxxill, 125 When the mate came to shake the catspaw out 
of the déwn-haal.  c 3860 H. Sruarr Seaman's Catech. 34 
Make a cat’s-pavy in the fall of the luff. 

Ca't’s-paw, z. [f. prec. sb] _ 

Naut. a. Of the wind: To ruffle slightly and in 

art the surface of water. b. To make a catspaw 
‘in the bight of a rope; to join by a cat’s-paw. 

29794 Rigging § Scamanush, 1. 217 A luff-tackle is cats- 
pawed to the other end of the sheet. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Lxp. ix. (1856) 69 The surface.of the sea at this time was 
cat’spawed as far as could be seen, 

Cat’s-tail, cat’s-tail. Also cat-tail. 

1, ‘The tail of a cat; a fur for the neck, so called. 

zggo Lever Ser. (Arb.) 131 Bryngynge home sylkes and. 
tables cat-tayls, and folyshe fethers to fil the realm full. of 
“such ba gage. 1578 Lyre Dedoens v1, lvi. 730 Yellowe 
ragged things compact of certayne scales, hanging vpon 

, the tree; like smal Cattes tayles. 1731-7 MinterGard. Dict., 

Catkins, join'd together in Form of a Rope or Cat’s-tail. 

- 2, A name given to-seyeral plants from the re- 
semblance of to the tail of a cat. ‘ 

. a. ? The Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 

o24g0 Akita (Anecd. Oxon.) 68 Flosmus -. tapsus bar- 

Datus., engl. feltwort uel cattestayl. 1483 Cath. Angl. 55 
A Cattyle wv Catalle], danugo, herbes est. ~ 
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b. The Reed-Mace, Zypha latifolia; from the 
Jong cylindrical furry spikes which form its fruit. 
1548 Turner Nasmes of Herbes 79 It is called in englishe 
cattes tayle or reed-mace, 1578 Lyte Dodoens tv, lili, 512 
Typha palustris, Reede Mace, Cattes tayle, or Water torche, 
Loud. 513 This plant yeeldeth his cattes tayles. 1897 GERARD 
Herbal (1633) 46 (L.) 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xx, Cat- 
tails.. which from the sedge doth grow. 1794 Martyn 
Roussear's Bot. xxviii. 430 The greater, or broad-leayed 


.Cat’s-tail, otherwise called Reed-Mace. 1873 Miss Broucu- 


Ton Naucy 11. r09‘The tall cat's tails, and all the flags, stand 
absolutely motionless. _ ; 
@. The Horse-tail, Zgzeisedum. 

1552 Hutorr, Cattes tayle, herbe, which some cal horse 
taile, cenda cguina, equisctunt, 1649 Burne Lng. Improv. 
Lmpr, (1652) 26 So bad and boggy it was that ..it bore 
nothing but Cattayles. 1880 Jerrertes Gt. Estate 25 She 
pulled the ‘cat's-tails’, as she learned to call the horse- 
tails, to see the stem part at the joints. 

Viper’s Bugloss, Lchzum vulyare, ©. 
Monk’s-hood, Acouitune Napellus. f£. Ylorse-tail 
Rush, Eriophorum vaginatum. gg. =Cat’s-tail 
grass (see 3). 

1538 Turner Libellus, Cattes tayle, cirsion. 1581 — 
Herbal \. (1368) 29 Thys herbe is called in some places of 
Englande cattys tayles, in other places wylde buglose. 
1789 D. Davivson Poems 10 (Jam.) The cat-tails whiten 
through the verdant bog: All vivifying Nature does her 
work, 1789 Mus. Piozzt Journ. France IL, 229 Slopes all 
flourishing with cat’s-tail and poppy. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. 
Bonneville (1849) 329. 1861 Miss Pratr Flower, Pl. VI. 63 
Alpine Cat's-tail. 

3. Caé's-tail grass: the name of the genus 
Phleun; esp. 2. pratense, one of the earliest and 
most productive of British grasses, Timothy Crass. 

1597 Geraxp f/erdaéd 1 viii, 1x Great Cats-taile Grasse 
hath very small roots. 1794 Martyx Nousseau's Bot, xiii. 
133 [Of] Cat’s-tail grass .. the spike.. seems rough, 1863 
Barinc-Goutp /cedand 242 Among the marshes 1 found the 
alpine catstail grass. 

. A catkin. 

(Cf. 1578 in 1.] 1611 Cotcr., A/inons, Cat-tailes, or Cat- 
kins; the long aglet-like buds of nut-trees. 1656 Ducarp 
Gate Lat. Unl. $119 In the Hazel the Cats-tail (breaketh 
out] before the budding. 1721 Barey, Cats-ta7l, a Sub- 
stance, growing upon Nut-trees, Pines, etc. 1875 Panistt 
Sussex Dial, Cats Tails, the male blossom of hazel or 
willow. 

5. Naut. The inner end of the Cav-HEAD (sense 1), 

Ca't-stick, A stick or bat used in the games 
of tip-cat and trap-ball. 

@x626 Massincer }Vomen beware W. 1. ii, Prithee, lay up 
my cat and cat-stick safe. a 1652 Brome New elead. ut it. 
Wks. 1873 II. 61 ‘hat gall their hands with stool-balls, or 
their Cat-sticks. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Caéstich, 

by Boies at ‘Trap-ball. 172x Mrs. Cextiivre Jeri. 
Lovers mm, E’gad my legs are fall’n away to catsticks ! 
1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) TV. iv. 16 Armed with 
prongs, pitchforks, clubs, and catsticks. 

Catgup— Carcuvr and Kercuur, 

+ Cattelmute, Sc. Law. Obs. See CaPILMUTE. 

Catter, catterhe, obs. Sc. forms of CaTarru, 

Catterpillar, -wall, -wavul, etc. : see CaTER-. 

Cattery (kietori), Also 8 catery, [f. Car 
+-ERY.] An establishment of cats. 

1791 Huppesroro Salmag., Death Dick 133 Enshrin’d 
celestial Cateries among, the sable Matron. 1830 Sourney 
Lett, (1856) [V. 171 All the royal Cattery of Cats’ Eden. 
1834-43 — Doctor 684 (D.) An evil fortune attended all 
our attempts at re-establishing a cattery. 

+Catting, vi/. sb. Obs. Also 7 cating, 
cateing. [as if f. vb. cat] Caterwauling; going 
after the opposite sex (contemptuoustly). 

r68x Convit Whig's Suppé. (1695) 116 The language us'd 
by Catts, When in the Night they go a Cating. 1684 
Blegy Lady Stair in Law Men, ere) aa8 (Jam.) A 
strange unluckie fate.. Which sent her {a cat] thus cateing 
into hell, x7a5 New Cant, Dict, Catting, Whoring. 

4 Also in other senses of CAT v., q.v. 

Cattish (ke'tif), a, [6 Car sél+-tsu lJ] Be- 
longing to or resembling a cat; feline. 

1sg8 Florio, Gattino, of a cat_kinde, cattish. ¢ 1630 
Drumm. or Hawtn. Phillis on Death of Sparrow Wks. 
(1711) 50 Vengeance falling on the cattish race. 18z8 Lame 
Prince Dorus 5 Ail her cattish gestures plainly spoke. 1877 
Bracke Wise Alen ps Flaring cattish eyes. 

Cattle (ket’l), 5d. Forms: 3-5 (occas. 6) 
catel, (4 cadel, catil, catele, cathel, katel, -cll, 
ketele, 4-5 (occas, 6-7) ocatell, catelle, 4-6 
catayl, 5 catail, catayll(e, catal, -ale, 5-8 -all); 
6-8 cattel, cattell, (6-7 cattal, -all, cattaile, 6 
cattayle); 7- cattle. See also Cuarmmy. [ME. 
catel, a. ONF. cate (=central OF. chatel, Pr. 
capital, cpdal) :—late L. capidle, L. eapitale, neuter 
of the adj. capztalis head-, principal, Carrrat, used 
subst. in medizeval times in the sense ‘ principal 
sum of money, capital, wealth, property’; cf. mod. 
Eng. CaprraL=stock in trade. Thus Papias has 
‘ capitale, caput pecuniz, capitis summa’, the Ca- 
tholicon ‘capitale, pecunia’, Under the fendal 
system the, application was confined to movable 
property or wealth, as being the only ‘ personal’ 
property, and in English -it. was more and more 
identified -with ‘beast held in possession, live 
stock’, which was almost the only use after ‘1500, 
exc. in the technical phrase ‘ goods and catells 
(cattals)? which survived till the 17the. In legal 
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Anglo-French, the Norman caée/ was supers 
seded at an early period by the Parisian chatel; 
this continued to be used in the earlier and wider 


sense (subject however to legal definition), and“ 


has in modern times passed into a certain current 
use as CHATTEL, so that the phrase just cited is 
now also since 16th c. ‘goods and chattels’. 
Down to 1g00 the typical spelling was cafel; in 
the 16the, this became catte?, cattell; only since 
1600, and chiefly since 1700, spelt caéé/e. As this 
spelling is never found in earlier use, and, hence, 
never in the earlier sense, it would be possible to 
treat this’ sense as a separate word Cafe, property ; 
but on the other hand the modern sense has all 
the forms catel, cattel(l, cattle, according to date, 
and the history is better elucidated by treating the 
word as a historical whole. Cuatret, however, 
as a distinct modern form and sense, is dealt with 
in its own place. 

OF. (besides the ¢/- forms, for which see Cuattet) had, 
according to dialect and date, the forms catel, katel, cathel, 
catenl, cateil. Hence the ME. variants cathel, catail, 
-ayl, The Norman word was again latinized as catellum, 
catallum, the latter esp. current in English law-Latin, 
whence the forms catadé, catta&é, so frequent in 15-16thc., 
esp. in the legal phrase ‘ goods and cattals’.] 

+I. Property, article of property, chattel. Ods. 
(Forms catel, cattel(?.) 

+1. Property, substance ; strictly personal pro- 
perty or estate, wealth, goods. Ods. 

¢x295 Lay. 30673 He nam tonnes [gode} and pat catel 
[rz0g hte] dude ‘peri ine. a@ x300 Sarmun 46 in E. E. 1. 
(1862) 6 Sib pat pe world nis no3t and catel nis bot vanite. 
1300 Cursor AL, 27934 It wastes bodi and als catel [vu 
ketele).  ¢1325 Afedr. Hom. (1862) 131 An unseli knafe That 
wald gladli katel have. 1387 Trevisa Aigden vi ix, 
Clerkes..spende the catayle of holy chyrche in other places 
at theyr owne wille. 221400 A/anucle Sarish., Sponsalia 
in Maskell A/on. Ai. (1882) L. 58 With all my worldel 
cathe! I the endowe. 21400 Rediv. Pieces fr. Thornton ATS, 
(1867) 6 Robes or reches or oper catell, cxqqgo Prony, Pary. 
63 Catelle [X. catal], catalum, census. 1495 W. ve Worne 
ed. Barth, De P. &, W. iit. 57 By loue of worldly catall. 

+b. Money; esf, capital, as distinct from interest. 

1330 Amis § Amil. 1855 Al her catel than was spent 
Sauce tvelf pans. @ 1340 Hanrote Psalter xiv, 6 He bat gaf 
noght his katel til aia r340-L end. 36 Pet hi habbe huct 
eas yualle ; hire catel sauf. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/1 
Kader I haue wonne nothyng but haue lost your catayll. 

tc. fig. Obs. 

1388 Wycur Zcclus, xxx. 15 No catel is aboue the catel 
[1382 monee] of helthe of bodi, ¢ 2400 Maunpev. Prol. 2 
More precious Catelle, ne gretter Ransoum ne myghte he 
put for us then his blessede body. . . 

+d. Sometimes used in conjunction with other 
terms for iy el *: see 3. 

1387 ‘Vrevisa /igdenx (Rolls) L. 229 poy pat .. gaderep 
money and corn and catel of oper men. 31393 GowER Conf. 
II. 128 OF golde, of catel, or of londe. | ¢ 2394 P. PL Crede 
116 Oper catell ober clop to coveren wip our bones. 

e. fig. Rubbish, trash. (But ef. 1 Cor. ix. 9.) 

1643 Minton Divorce iv.(1851) 28 Consainty not the mecre 
motion of carnall lust, not the meer goad of a sensitive 
desire ; God does not principally take care for such cattell. 

12. As an individual sing. = Carrer, with cof- 
lective pl. originally in association with ‘ goods’ or 
other pl. noun. Ods. 

This use was evidently derived from law-Latin, in which 
catallum, catalla were so used. Cf. cum suis catallis 
omnibus mobilibus, cited by Du Cange, from Leg. Edw. 
Conf, p. 894, and the phrase melins catallunt the best chattel, 
drott de meilleur catcl, the heriot, tid. 

1477 Eant Revers (Caxton) Dicées 68 Sapience .. can not 
be lost as other catalles and wordely goodes may. 1g0z 
ArnoLve Chron, (1811) 245 The residew of alle my goodis, 
catellis, and dettis, 164% Zerates de la Eey 49 Catals com- 
prehend in it selfe_all goods mooveable & immooveable, 
except stich as are in nature of frechold, .Catals are cither 
reall or personall. 1644 Sus Popudé 37 ‘The condition of a 
slave is worse than of a beast or any inanimate Cattels. 
1920 Stow's Surv, (ed. Strype 1754) IL, v. xxvi. 57/1 That 
they ought not to be taxed of their rents and Catalls. 

b. fig. (seerc.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Fayles of A, itt xv. 293 They setten in ad- 
uenture so dere a catell as is,.the lyfe, 1867 Hills § Inv. 
A. C. (1835) I. 273 Superstitions and iynes cattells onlye 
deuised to illud the symple and vnlerned. 

3.-Often used in the phrase Goods ‘aud cattel; 
Inter more frequently goods and cattels, of which 
the extant form is goods and chattels : see CHATTEL, 

As. in this sense the form caz/als is specially prevalent, it 
looks like a translation of alegal Anglo-Lat, deve ef catalla. 
Du Cange quotes from Leg, Biden’ Conf 35 Cum deci- 
-mis omnium terrarum, ac bonorim aliorum sive catallorum. 

¢1430 Freemasonry 468 Take here gooudes and here cat- 
telle Unto the kynges hond, everydelle. 436 Vest. Zdor. 
(1855) II, 76 Yo residewe of all my godes and my catell. 
1464 in Pasion Lett, 493 11. 167 The administracion of the 
goods and catell. 1498 Aeé zr fen. VIZ, xiv, Londes, 
tenementes, godes, catail, and all other the | akin 

1418 E. Fe. Wills (1882) 35 ‘he Residue of alle my Godes 
and iy Catallys mebles,  14g0 in Peston Lett. 107 1. 34, 
Whiche riotous peple .. bare awey alle the goodes an 

~ catalx. 1454 in Ellis Orig. Lett, nu. 36 1. 121 And toke 
godes and catals. xg28 in W. H. ‘Turner Select. Rec. Ox- 
Jord 61 ¥° goods or catells of y® said schollers. 1597 1s¢ 
Pt, Return fr. Parnass. 1. i. 185 It’s all the goods and 
cattels thy father lefte thee. 1660 R. Coun Power & Subj. 
2st All contributions to the see of Rome .. were forbidden 
‘upon pain of forfeiture of all the goods and cattals for ever. 
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- 4] The transition to sense 4 is seen in the following : 

1829 Fritn Pistle to Chr, Reader 10 Commaunded to de- 
stroye the kynge of Amelech and all his goodes, howbeit he 
spared the kinges liffe & y* fayrest goodes & catelles, makinge 
sacrifice with them. 1547 Homilies 1. Falling from God 1, 
¥the should ky! al the amalechites,and destroye them clerely 
with their goodes and cattals : yet he. .saued. .all the chief 
of their cattall [ed. 1574 Aas cattel, cattell], therwith to 
make sacrifice. 

II. Live stock. (Forms cafel, caitel(/, cattle.) 

4, A collective name- for live animals held as 
property, or reared to serve as food, or for the sake 
of their milk, skin, wool, ete. 

The application of the term has varied greatly, accordin; 
to the circumstances of time and place, and includ 
camels, horses, asses, mules, oxen, cows, calves, sheep, 
lambs, goats, swine, etc. The tendency in recent times has 
been to restrict the term to the bovine genus, but the wider 
meaning is still found locally, and in many combinations. 
As this sense was originally comprised under 1, distinct 
instances before 1500 are scarce, . 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 6002 Hors, asse, mule, ox, camell, Dun 
pan deid all pair catell. 1375 Barnour Bruce xviu.274 Bot 
cattell haf thai fundyn nance, Outane a kow that wes haltand. 
¢ 31425 Wrntoun Cron. 1. xiii, 8 And tyl all catale pasture 
gwde, 1523 Fivznerp. A/usé. § 37 Shepe in myne opynyon 
is the mooste profytablest cattell that any man can haue. 
1835 Fisier Wks, 1. (1876) 391 When_hee goeth to hys 
pastures to see hys Cattayle. “1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
flush. (1586) 125 b, The Camel is cheefly used in ye east 
parts, which some suppose to be the serviceablest cattell for 
man that is. /did. 153 b, ‘The Dogge (though the Lawyer 
alloweth him not in the number of cattel) and though he 
yeeldes of himselfe no profite, yet is he.. to be esteemed. 
2880 Sipney Arcadia ui. goo Blithe were the common cat- 
tell of the ficld. 1604 Je. G[rimstox) D’Acosta’s Hist. 
Judics 1. xvi. 170 There are great numbers of cattell, 
especially swine. 1607 Torseut Four, Beasts 183 The 
goatherds of the countrey do give thereof to their cattel. 
r6s0 Furcer Pisgau, ii. 80 How came the Gadarens, being 
undoubtedly Jews ..to keep such a company of useless 
cattell [=swine]? 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. mt. s9o Is 
Wool thy Care? Let not thy Cattle go.. where Burs 
and Thistles grow. x741-2 Act 15 § 16 Ceo. I], xxxiv, 
By cattle, in this act, is to be understood any bull, cow, 
ox, steer, bullock, heifer, calf, sheep, and lamb, and no 
other cattle whatever. 1767 A. Younc Farnter’s Lett. 
People 297 Cattle of no kind will thrive but in the master’s 
eye, a1856 Loner. Psalm of Life, Be not like dumb driven 
cattle, Be a hero in the strife. 1875 Jevons Aloney (1878) 89 
‘The former use of cattle as a medium of exchange. 

+b. Extended to fowls, bees, etc. Obs. or arch. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, 1. 1057 So made that lysardes may 
not ascende, Ne wicked worme this catell [bees] for to 
offende. 1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's Hust. (1586) 763 
I wilnot refuse to shew you somwhat also of my feather: 
cattel. 1569 R. Harvey Pé. Perc. 17 Take thine 
owne Cattaile sting thee not. 1622 Mappe tr. Adcman's 
Gusmar D'ALZ  139 In breeding of Cattell, as Pigs, 
Hens, and Chickens, and the like. 1830 Cartyte J/zse. 
(x857) 11, r29 Among all manner of bovine, swinish and 
feathered cattle, 


c. Now usually confined to, or understood of, 


| bovine animals. 


1555 Even Decades W. Ind. 1.x. (Arb) 104 Neat or cattall 
becoome of bygger stature. 1570 Levins Janip, 55 Cattel, 
boves, jumenta, 1605 Campen Kent, 1 Replenished with 
cattell both tame and wilde. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low C. §7 
‘Their Horse and Cattel. 1956 Gent?/, Mag. XXVI. 73 Fair 
for the sale of black cattle once n fortnight .. There is be- 
longing to Chillingham Castle a large park where there is 
a kind of wild cattle which are all white. 1836 Penny Cyel, 
Vi. ar In the usual peoopiaton of the word [cattle] it is 
confined to the ox. 1887 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/4 A fair 
demand for both cattle and sheep. * ; 

d. In the language of the stable, applied to 
horses. 

22680 Burien Reve. (1759) 1. 224 Such as a Carrier makes 
his Cattle wear, And hangs for Pendents in a Horse’s Ear, 
1733 Frevoinc Quix. in Eng. 1 iii, Your worship'’s cattle 
are saddled. 1750 Coventry Poupay Litt, ueiv. (2785) §3/t 
He kept Ei puaston chaise, and four ‘bay cattle’, 1826. 
Scorr JVoodst. xxxii. 1835 Sin G. Srevuen Search of 
Horse it, Fu All the disabled cattle of the summer stages to 
Brighton, Southampton, and so forth, 3886 J. S. Winter 
fu Quarters, To cast reflections unfavorable to .. the color 
of their uniform, the class of their cattle. _ 

©. Applied by slaveholders to their slaves. 

x8so Mrs. Stows: Uncle Touts C. xxxiii, What have any 
of you cussed cattle to do with thinking what's right? 

5. Used also as an ordinary plural of number. 
+b. rarely as a singular = beast, ox, etc. . 

3624 Carr. Soutu Virginia w. 123 We found there in 
all one hundred twentie eight cattell, 1728 Alinnte Bk, 
Sve. Antig. (Brand s.v. /unerals), A hundred black cattle 
are killed. 1996 W, Marsuatt Vorksh. (ed. 2) 1. 188 A 
cattle, when it goes into a drinking pit .. throws the chief 
part of its weight upon its fore feet, 

G. With attributes; Neat cattle, horned cattle: 
oxen, bovine animals. Black cattle: * oxen, bulls, 
and cows? (J.); prob. at first properly applicd to 
the black breeds, found’ in the highlands of Scot- 
land, Wales, and other districts, to which.it is still 
by some restricted, but as other colours appear in 
the progeny of these, the name has come to‘have a 
general application. - . : 

2535 Covernate x Kings iv. 23 Ten fat oxen, and twenty 
small catell, and an hundreth shepe. 1701 Col, Hee. Pens, 
II. 27 ‘That there shall be no neat-Cattle kill'd, 1725 ALi, 
Book Soc. Antig, 21 July (Brand), After the body fofa High. 
land chicf] is interred, a hundred black’ cattle and two or 
three hundred sheep are killed for the entertainment of the 
company. 1753 Cuauners Cycl, Supp. s.v. Cattle, Black 


Cattle more particularly denetes the cow kind. These are - 


also denominated neat cattle, 1781 Ginuon Dect § FI, 
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xiii. 555 Their shecp and horned cattle were large and 
numerous. 1803 J. Baistep Pedest. Tour iI. 450 We now 
turned due west over the mountains, and..met some black- 
cattle drovers, 1815 Scott Guy AV, iv, Green pastures, ten- 
anted chiefly by herds of black cattle, then the staple com. 
modity of the country, 1836 Pensry Cyed. VI. 378/2 [Cattle] 
In the usual acceptation .. is confined to the ox, or what 
is called black cattle or horned cattle. But as many varie- 
ties are not black, and several have no horns, the name 
heat cattle is more appropriate. 1864 D. Mircnete Ice 
Days at Edgew. 257 Known for his stock of neat cattle. 
1868 G. Durr Pol, Surv.209 The horned cattle, horses, and 
sheep are remarkably fine. ©. - baa 

7. In various extended uses; mostly contemp- 
tuous: 2. of vermin, insects, and the like. ? Ods. 

3616 Surri. & Manun. Countr, Faruz 170 In the holes 
of this wicked cattell [Rats]. /éfd. 318 Lizards and ser- 
pents, and other noysome cattell. @1656 Br. Hate /uvis. 
World 11. tii, Doth he fetch frogs out of Nilus?.. they can 
store Egypt with loathsome cattle as well as he. 639 T. 
De Gray Consfd, Horsent. 100 It hath caused the Horse to 
voyd many of these bad Cattle [worms]. 1673 Cave Print. 
Chr, u. vit. 169 Flics, Wasps, and such little Cattel. 2685 
R. Burton Lag, Zip, Amer. iv. 86 Tame Caticl they 
have none except lice. *. . 

b. of men and women, with reference to various 
preceding senses. arch. : 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 27 We haue infinite Poets, 
and Pipers, and suche peeuishe cattel among vs in Eng- 
lande, that liue by merric begging, x600 Suaks, dl. ¥. LZ. 
m1, fi. 435 Boyes and women are. .cattle of this colour, 2682 
EVELYN Diary 24 J at, Lhe Dutchess of Portsmouth, Nelly, 
- concubines, and cattell of that sort, as splendid as jewells 
..could make them. 1690 B. I. Dict. Cant. Crew, Sad 
Cattle, Impudent Lewd Women. 3768 H. Watrore Hist. 
Doubts xx To have consulted astrologers and such like 
cattle, 1823 Scott Peveri? xx, To sweep this north country 
of such like cattle (priests), > 

TIL. Attrib, and Comb, (all belonging to branch 
I, and referring mainly to bovine animals). 

8. General relations: a. objective or obj. gen. 
with verbal sb. or agent noun, as catile-breeder, 
-breeding, -dealer, -driving, -drover, -faruting, 
-hougher, -houghing, -killing, -rearing, -stealing. 

xB27 Watery Logicin Eneyel, Metrop. (1845) 234/1 Bake- 
well, the celebrated *cattle-breeder, 1877 tr. Trede's Hest. 
Relig. 17 Without neglecting *cattle-breeding and agri- 
culture. 3824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 103 A 
rich and liberal *cattle-dealer in the neighbourhood. 1875 
Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1. 60 If *cattle-driving was to.be in- 
terpreted as levying war. 1806 Fousyru Beauties Scotl. 
IV. 260 The object of *cattle-farming is chiefly breeding. 
3886 Pall Malt G. 8 May 1/z Executing the just judg- 
ment of offended Heaven upon *catile-houghers, traitors, 
and assassins, 183 Soutnry Lett. (1856) 1V. 217 B—..is 
literally a *cattle jobber. 1872 Yeats Lech, Hist, Comm. 
37 *Cattle-rearing formed an important branch of Egyptian 
agriculture. 1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 404 The renown of *cattle- 
stealers, ; 

b. attrib, as cattle-cabbage, -close, -culture, 
-dropping, farm, feed, -food, -herd, -market, -park, 
“pen, -show, -trade, -trough, ctc. ; (connected with 
the transport of cattle), as cattle sidisig, -steanter, 
train, truck, -wagon, etc.; ¢c. instrumental and 
parasynthetic, as caétle-specked, -sprent, ete.; di. 
cattle-farme vb. (rare). 

1865 Miss Cary Ball. §& Lyrics 5 She. found him In the 
dusty *cattle-close. 1886 Zasaar 18 Oct. 415 We devote 
the greatest attention to oyster-culture, bec-culture, *cattle, 
culture. x8z0 F. Crater (éft/e), Every Man his own *Cattle 
Doctor, 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxiv. (1884) 
267 In.a place where “cattle-droppings were abundant, 1884 
Mas. Praup Policy §& P. 1. 51 He *cattle-fanns a few 
thousand acres. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara iii. 34 We 
have the “cattle-feed to gather. x82r in Cobbctt Aun 
Rides (1885) 1. 29 My... system of *cattle-food husbandry, 
1844 Maro, Futter WWonran 9th C. (1862) 45 Penelope is 
no more meant for a baker or 2 weaver solely than Ulysses 
for 2 *cattlesherd. 1838 Dickens O. Trvist xvi, Pens for 

sts? and other indications of a *cattle-market., 1813 
Weruncron Led. in Gurw. Dish, X. 428 If... our *Cattle 
parks are to be plandered with impunity, 1837 Canty.e 
fr, Rev. w. | i, Hurled in thither as into *catthe-pens, 
1870 Daily News 23 Apr., The *cattle sidings have been 
lately set apart for goods waggons. 1876 Gro. Et.or Dan, 
Der, vin. Isiv. 574 She saw the *cattle-specked fields, x800 
Hurnis Favourite Vill. 195 Its *cattle-sprent enclosures. 
2883 Morin, Rev. x Aug, 183 If the *cattle-truck and *cattle- 
steamer had not brought some inveterate plaguc. 1887 
Whitaker's Alianack 98 On 1st June 1886 there were in 
London 633 *cattle-troughs and 594 drinking - fountains. » 
3860 W, G, Crari in Vacat. Tour. 62, I found a train of 
empty trucks and "cattle waggons just starting. : . 


9. Special combs. : cattle-bell, a bell borne by 

the leader ofa herd of cattle ; cattle-feeder, 2 me- 
chanical arrangement for regulating the supply of 
food to caitle; enttle-gate, a ‘walk’ or pasture for 
one’s cattle, beast-gate; cattle-londor, a nose-ring 
to, lead dangerous cattle; eattle-lifter, 2 marauder 
‘or robber who practises the stealing of cattle; so 
caltle-lifting ; enttle-piece, a painting represent- 
ing cattle ; cattle-post, -rancho, -rnnge, -run, 
station, a district, tract of country, -etc., occupied 
‘for the .pasturing of cattle; cattle-pump, a con- 
trivance by which cattle: coming to drink, are 
“made to raise the water out of the well; cattle- 
raik (S¢.), §a common, or extensive pasture, where 
cattle feed at large’ (Jam.); cattle-trail, a trail 
or path made by cattle. Also CATTLE-GUARD, | 
MAN, -PLAGUE. - cr hee ge BS ES an 


CATTLE-GUARD. 


3872 Exracoman Bells of Ch: vit. 154 Judging from .. its 
size, may it not be considered to have been a *eattle bell? 
1817 W, Setwyn Law Nist Prins 11. 663 Ejectment for 10 
acres of pasture and *cattlegates, with their appurtenances, 
in_a close, called, etc. in Yorkshire. 1880: J. Wituiaas 
Rights Common, 83 The phrase cattle gate or beast gate was 
a popular mode of expressing the ownership of an undivided 
share in the soil .. by putting thereon so many cattle in 
common with the cattle of the other owriers. 1860 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. V.195 The services of the mountain “cattle-lifter 
were made valuable to Exeter. 1860 G, H. K, in Vacat. 
Tour. 158 His every tradition pointed to *cattle-lifting asan 
honourable pursuit. 1860 Ruskin Afod. Paint, V. ix. vi. 

+264 Trom that time *cattle-pieces become frequent. sCayp’ 
are the best. 2863 Livincsrone Zavisbesé xi, 223 Moscle- 
katse’s-principal *cattle-posts. 1887 Pad? Mall G. 22 Feb. 
11/2 The “cattle ranche business has been almost destroyed, 
1887 Sfectator 10 Sept. 1220 Going West to hold “cattle. 
runs, 1857 Livinestone 7'vav. xii. 220 Numbers of *cattle- 
stations. .are dotted over the landscape. 1878 Black Green 
Past. xiii. 100 Riding along a *cattle-trail on the high-lying 
and golden-yellow plains of Colorado. 

Cattle-guard. A wide and deep trench cut 
across a railway (under the rails), on each side of 
a level crossing, to prevent cattle from straying 
along the line; a ‘cow-pit’. (In U.S.) 

1843 in Edwards! Chancery Cases III. 489 The first cattle 
guards he saw were in one thousand eight hundred and thirty 
six, 188x Chicago Times 14 May, The night was. .dark, and 
in groping along the track the negro fell into a cattle-guard, 
Ca'ttleist, A cattle-painter. 

31834 J. Witson in Blachw, Mag, XXXVI. 11 In company 
with Hills the celebrated cattleist, 

Ca‘tileless, c. Devoid of cattle. Cf. CaTELLES. 

x85 Merci and Paper on Brit. Agric. 40 Poverty-stricken 
and cattleless districts. 

Ca'ttleman. A man who attends to cattle; 
a rearer of cattle on 2 ranche or run, 

1898 E. C. G. Murray Rovnd about France 298 You 
promised me one, answered the cattleman. 188% Doston 
(Mass.) ¥rvt, 26 July 2/3 His proclamation ordering the 
removal of the cattlemen, 1887 Pall Mall G. 22 Feb, 
x1/2 The cattle men cannot legally keep the sheep men 
off their ranges, Under these circumstances, the cattle 
ranche business has been almost destroyed in many parts 
of the United States. . ‘ 

Ca‘ttle-plague, A highly contagious disease 
affecting cattle, characterized by running ftom the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, fever, cessation of rumina- 
tion, constipation, then diarrhoea, and emphysema 
before death ; rinderpest. 

1866 Times x Jan, Summary 1865 The appearance of the 
cattle plague in Great Britain ., Down to the middle of 
December 50,000 reported cases of cattle disease had in the 
great majority of cases ended fatally. 1866 Bricur SP, 

eform. 13 March, [He] said that I, even in the matter of 
the cattle plague, set class against class. 

Oattlish, a, Pertaining to cattle. 

18977 Tinsley's Zag. XX1, 503 Fresh hay, clover, or some 
other cattlish delicacy. 

Cattologue, obs. var. of CataLoaue. 

Catty (ke'ti). Also 7 catte, cate, 8 katty. 
[Malay-Javanese hati, Ratt: see CADDy.] A weight 
used in China and the Eastern Archipelago, equal 
to 16 taels, ie. rt Ib. avoird., or 625 grammes. 

(xgsy Evan Decades HW. Ind, (Arb.) 259 They receaued in 

ambie.. For’ xvij, Cathyls of quicke syluer, one Bahar.] 
x598 W. Puiuuirs tr. Linschoten's Trav, Ind. 34 (¥.) Everie 
Catte is as much-as 20 Portingall ounces. 2bo Carr. J. 
Davis in Purchas I. 123 (¥.) Their pound they call a Cate, 
1609 Keeine idid. I, 199 (Y.) One cattie of spice. 2653 H. 
Cocan tr, Pinto’s Trav, viii. §1 He gave me two Cates of 
Gold. 2699 Dampier Voy. IL, 1, vii, 132, r00 Catty make a 
Pecul, which is 132 7, English weight.. 1771 J. R. Forster 
P. Osbeck’'s Vay, Y.262 A Katty or Chinese Kann is x 1b, 1234 
of half ounce. 2813 WV. Mirsurn Orient. Come IL. 496 
Bringals 3 candareen tg catty, 1857 R. Tomes Ager. 77 
Fapar 399 Water at the rate of six-hundred copper cash.. 
for 1000 Catties. a3 

\Catux. Obs. ; [Original language unknown: 
Portuguese writers call. them: cates: Capt. Bur- 
ton has suggested identity with Arab. ‘Aativeh, a 
small craft,’ but this seems phonetically unlikely ; 
moreover Jal identifies the cates of Calicnt with 
the Arab. AuMapra. Soine would see “in! cafur 
the source of CurTER.] - : . 

‘ A light rowing vessel used on the coast of Mala- 
bar in-the early days of the’ Portuguese’ (Yule); 
according to Jal, a vessel 6o to 65 feet’ long, 
sharp at both ends and curving back, having both 
sails and oars, ee Po i 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav.-vi, § 1; Meanwhile 2 
Catur arrived from the Town of Din with n Letter. 1686 
Drvven Life Xavier iy. (18231) 200 They found a good 
bark of those they call catur, besides seven old foysts. 

Cature, var. of CaTEr. ees: 


Catvall, var. Corwat, police officer (in India). 


Ca‘t-witted, ¢. Small-minded, obstinate, and 
spiteful. ; . : 

x673 O. Waker Educ. 76 Catwitted, dissolute, foolish. 
18oq R. ANDERSON Cumbrid, Ball. 84 A silly proud cat- 
witted fuil, "1862 Leis. Hours in Town 18 Multitudes of 
men are what in’ Scotland is called catwitted. :It implies a 


combination of Jittleness of nature, small self-conceit, readi- 


ness.to take offence, determination-in little things to have 
one’s own way, and general impracticability. 1864 Cariyce 
Fred: Gi. TV. 260 ¥ : 
.Catzerie. Ols. rare. [? £ Catso +-rny,] 
~x592 Martows Jew Malta iv. v, Who .. looks Likeone 
that is imploy'd in Catzerie and crosbiting: - 


ery cat-witted woman, a 


191 


WCGaubeem, [Ir. cadpéiz dim. of cap; or 2? dim, 
of Tr. edéa cap, head-covering.} An Irish hat. 
3831-4 Lover Leg, § Stories 306 Pull off your caubeen and 
sitdown. 1859 F. Manoney ReZ, Father Prout 73 A huge 
black crape round his ‘caubeen’. 1877 A. M. Bnuven 
New frei. xi. 128 English men and women who think all 
Trishmen wear ‘Cauhbeens’ with pipes stuck in the rim. 


Caucasian (kgké-fiin), c. and sb. [f. Cazcas- 
ws, name of a mountain-range between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian+-1an.] Of or belonging 
to the region of the Caucasus; a name given by 
Blumenbach (@ 1800) to the ‘ white’ race of man- 
kind, which he derived from the region of the 
Caucasus. Hence sb, A member of this family, 


an Indo-European. (Now practically discarded.) 

1807 W. Lawrence Short Syst. Compar. Anat. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 141 Those nations (commonly termed 
Caucasian) which in the form of their skulls and other 
physical characters resemble Europeans. 1861 Hutmr 
Afoguin-Tandon i, vi. 36 Three varieties or principal races 
—Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. 

Caucht, obs. Sc, f, Catou, Cauent, 

Caucion, -cioun, -cyon, obs. ff. Caution. 

Caucus (kdkes). [Arose in New England: 
origin obscure, 

Alleged to have been used in Boston U. S. before 1724: 
quotations go back to 1763. Already in 1774 Gordon (//is¢. 
Amer, Rev.) could obtain no ‘satisfactory account of the 
origin of the name’. Mr. Pickering, in 1816, asa mere guess, 
thought it ‘not improbable that cazcus might bea corruption 
of cantkers’, the word “meetings” being understood’. For 
this, and the more detailed statement quoted in Webster, 
there is absolutely no evidence beyond the similarity of 
sound; and the word was actually in use before the date 
(1770) of the event mentioned in Webster. Dr. J, H. Trum- 
bull (Pr0c. Amer. Philol, Assoc. 1872) has suggested pos- 
sible derivation from an Algonkin word caz¢-cax-as’1, which 
occurs in Capt. Smith’s Virginia 23, as Caw-cawaassough 
“one who advises, urges, encourages’, from a vb, meaning 
primarily ‘to talk to’, hence ‘to give counsel, advise, en- 
courage’, and ‘to urge, promote, incite to action’. For 
such a derivation there is claimed the general suitability of 
the form and sense, and it is stated that Indian names 
were commonly taken by clubs and secret associations in 
New England ; but there appears to be no direct evidence.] 


1. In @.S. A private meeting of the leaders or 
representatives of a political party, previous to an 


election or to a gencral meeting of the party, to’ 


select candidates for office, or to\concert other 
measures for the furthering of party intcrests; 
opprobriously, a meeting of ‘ wire-pullers’. 

1963 J. ADAMS Diary Feb. Wks, Il. 144 (Bartlett) This 
day learned that the caucus club meets, al certain times, in 
the garret of Tom Dawes. 1788 W. Gornow //ist. Amer, 
Rev. 1, 240(Bartlett) More than fifty years ago, Mr. Samuel 
Adams's father, and twenty others .. used to meet, make a 
caucus, and lay their plan for Diodati certain persons 
into places of trust and power, 1809 KENDALL 7'yav, 1. 
xv. 174 A caucus is a political, and what is in practice the 
same thing) a party meeting; but it is not a popular 
meeting .. It is in caucuses that it is decided, for whom 
the people shall be instructed to vote, and by what course 
of politics the party may be secured. 18:8 Syp, Smirn 
Wks. (1869) 27x Caucus, the cant word of the Americans. 
1847 in Craic, @x8go Cattoun Wes. 1. 41 Party organ- 
ization, and party caucuses. 1853 Lytton JZy Novel xu. 
xii. (D.), I think of taking a hint from. .America, and estab- 
lishing secret caucuses: nothing like ‘em. 3883 MotLey 
Dutch Ref. 1. 360 The meeting was, in fact, what we should 
call a caucus, ratherthan a general gathering. 1870 Loweu. 
Among my Bhs. Ser.11. (1873) 98 In the Greek epic, the gods 
are partisans, they hold caucuses, they lobby and log-roll for 
their candidates. z . 

b. in reference to other countries, 

1886 New Zealand Her. x June 4/5 The Auckland members 
are to have a caucus this morning, to consider what action 
should be taken in connection with the appropriation, 

2. In English newspapers since 1878, generally 
misused, and applied opprobriously to a committee 
or organization charged with’ seeking to manage 
the elections and dictate to the constituencies, but 
which is, in fact, usually a representative committee 
popularly elected for the purpose of ‘securing con- 
certed political action in a constituency. 

It was first applied in 1878, by Lord Beaconsfield and the 
Times newspaper, to the organization of the Birmingham 
Liberal ‘Six Hundred’, and thence to those which were 
speedily formed on its model elsewhere; the implication 
being that this was an introduction of ‘the American system’ 
into English politics, which deserved to be branded with an 
American name. But the name was grotesquely misapplied : 
in American use, @ caucus isa meeting ; English newspapers 
apply ?e cazczs to an organization or system. Such or- 
ganizations have since been, in one form or another, adopted 

all parties; and caucus is now 2.term which partizans 


fling at the organizations of their opponents, and disclaim 


for eng ieee ly 10/4 Th Hew of ali i - 
1878 7¥mes 31 July 10/4 The policy of the politicians of 
the Midland duit will bring bd ge us the ‘caucus’ with 
all its evils. . The introduction and progress of the ‘caucus’ 
system’ among us. J. CuamBerLAin Led. ibid. 1 Aug. 8/1 
The ‘ Birmingham system’. .I observe that you, in common 
with the Prime Minister (Ld. Beaconsfield] have adopted 
the word ‘caucus’ to designate our organization. Cor 
respondent, ibid,, To secure their election as members of a 
* caucus’. 
1882 Sat, Rev. 29 Apr, When.he has made.it impossible 
for any man to obtain « seat in Parliament except by dint 
of the Caucus, /éid.27 May, ‘Government by Caucus.’ The 
English Liberal Associations with their ruling committees. . 
Ibid.2x Oct, Mr. Davitt represents Communism and the- 
Caucus, - 1883 Birsingh. Weebly Post 14 Apr. 4/7 A his- 


1879 Tinics 30 Jan. gf ‘The Southwark Caucus, - 
ie 


CAUDEX. 


tory of the Tory Caucus..would go a long way back. 1884 
Fortu, Rev, June 831 The Caucus, as it is now adopted by 
the Tories, is a species of organization fundamentally dif. 
ferent from that..employed by the Liberals, 

3. attrib, and comb. 7 

1763 {see 1}. 1879 Camenet. IAite § Bl, in U.S. 63 The 
caucus system which prevails in America in regard to elec- 
tions. 1878 Brack Green Past. xvi. 128 He was accustomed 
to much recondite diplomacy, caucus meetings, private in. 
fluence, 1882 Q, Rev. Oct. 56 The Caucus-mongers have 
not given any reflection to this point. 1884.5ad. Rev. 5 July 
g/t Whatever the real feeling .. it is .. obvious that the 
Caucus-mongers are going the precise way to obscure it. 

Cau‘cus, v. [f.thesb.} a. zx. To hold a 
caucus; b. évazs. To control or ‘work’ by caucuses. 

1850 CARLYLE Latler-d, Pamph. 1. 24 Men that sit idly 
caucusing and ballotboxing on the graves of their heroic 
ancestors. 1883 Philada. Times No. 2894.2 They, too, had 
conferred or caucused. 288g St. James's Gaz. a7 Nov. 3 
They were to be caucussed, gerrymandered and vutlied into 
silence by a pack of provinctal wirepullers. 

Hence Cau'eusing, whl. sb. 

1788 W. Gonvon /Vist. Amer. Rev. 216 note, Caucusing 
means electioneering. 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast xxi. 64 
Instead of caucusing, paragraphing.. promising, and lying, 
as with us. 1868 Darly News 2 Dec., ‘hey [Conservatives] 
have recently been wheedled by caucusing into household 
suffrage. 1885 Sat. Rev, 28 Mar. 410/2 ‘To take to class- 
baiting and to Caucussing, ; 

Also (in the abusive vocabulary of English party 
politics), Cawcusable @, Cawcusdom, Cau- 
cusee‘r, Cau‘cuser, Caucu'sian, Cau‘cusified. 

1885 Sat. Rew. 14 Mar. 329/1 Counties, now hardly by 
any means cancusable, are to be brought under the opera- 
tion of the Caucus. bid. 24 Jan. 101/2 Gnashing of teeth 
in Caucusdom. 1884 /éid. No. 1476. 169/1 Their own place- 
men and Caucuscers. 1888 /did. 18 Ifeb. 203 A thorough. 
going Caucuser, a machine politician, 1886 /é7¢. No. 1597. 
773/2 Peace and good-will even among Caucussians. 1888 
Ibid, 2x Mar. 375/2 Nothing Cancusian is alien from Mr, 
Chamberlain. © 1885 Eart Wemyss Sp. //o. Lords 18 May, 
They (the Peers] did not inhale the mephitic and caucusi- 
fied atmosphere which elsewhere numbed the senses and 
paralyzed independent action, 

Caudal (k5-dil), 2. Zool. [ad. mod. L. caz- 
dal-is, f. cauda tail.] Of or belonging to the tail; 
situated in or near the tail; of the nature ofa tail. 

1661 Lovenn //ist. clniut, § Jin. 30 Three drops of the 
bloud out of the caudale veine of a boor Cat. 1769 Pex- 
NANT Zool, III, 126 It wanted the pectoral, ventral, and 
caudal fins, 2841-71 T. R. Jones Anz. Aingd. 445 Its body 
is round, having as yet noappearance of caudal appendages, 
1849 Murcuison Siduvia xii, 303 The superior and inferior 
spines of the caudal vertebric. 87x Darwin Dese. Alan 1, 
viii. — The male. .bird, remarkable for his caudal pene 
1872 Nicuoison Pafvout. 312 The caudal fin or tail, 

b, quasi-s6, (=candal fir, verlebra, etc.) 

1834 MceMurteie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 202 The ventrals 
and caudal are wanting. 1854 Owen in Cire. Se. (1865) 11. 
63/x It continues marking off the anterior third of the cen- 
trum in all the other caudals. 


Candally (ko-dali), adv. [f. pree.+-nv2.] In 
caudal fashion ; in the manner of a tail. 


188x Atheneum 10 Dec. 782/3 The centres whence are 
derived and caudally continued the homologues of the 


vertebrate myelon. 
Caudate (kOdett), @ [ad L, candat-us, £. 


. canda tail; see -aTE.] 


L. Having a tail, tailed. 

16co Farrrax Zasso xtv. xliv. 289 How comate, crinite, 
caudate starres are fram’d. 1661 Lovett ist. Aoiur § 
Min, Introd., Birds .. black, ceruleous, caudate, cristate. 
1837 Sir F. Parcrave Merch, § Friar iv. (1844) 180 A 
caudate variety of the human species, 

2. Furnished with a structure or appendage re- 
sembling a tail: a, Zoo/. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc, Anat. VII. 647/2 Caudate_nerve- 
vesicles, 1847-9 /6id, 1V. 120 The caudate cell is held to 
arise from the prolongation of opposite points of the wall of 
a spherical cell, 1854 Woopwarp Afollusca u. 283 The 
caudate species of Trigonia. 

b. Bot. 

2830 in Linptey Nat, Syst. Bot. 1851 T. Moore Brit. 
Ferns (1864) 66 The, very much attenuated apices of the 
fronds and their pinn, which are..what is called caudate. 
1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. gor Candate, furnished with .. a 
slender tip or appendage resembling a tail. 

Cau-dated, a. [f as prec. +-ED.] =prec. 

1829 E. Jesse Fal, Nat. 114 Its caudated seeds, 

Caudartion. xonce-wd. [f. L. canda tail + 
-ATION.] The furnishing of a tail ; tailed condition. 

1857 Reape Newer too date ixxvi, (D.) For asingle moment 
he really suspected premature caudation had been inflicted 
on him for his crimes, a 

+Cande. Obs. rare— 1. [ad. L. cauda.] A tail. 

1872 BossEWwELL A rworie 1. 41 b, The Caude, or Taile of 
this Prelate his Lyon, is. .of a bright blewe colour. 

[Caude in Peele’s Zc/ogue 1589 (Nares): Dyce 
reads Zazdes.] . 

+Caudebeck. Obs. In 7 cawdebink. [a. F. 
caudebec, a kind of woollen chapeazt, so called 
from Caudebec in Normandy (Littré).] (See quots.) 

“3680 W. Cunnincuam Diary 30 July (1887) 116 For a black 
Cawdebink hat £0600 [Scots]. 1708 Kersey Candebec (F.), 
a sort of light Hat, first made at Candebec, a°*Town of 
Normandy in France. _ 1730-6 Baitey, Candebeck. 1955 
Jounson, Candebeck (citess Phillips). 1849-78 HatuweE.. 
-Dict., Candebec, a French hat, worn in England about 1700. 
Cauderoun, etc. obs. ff, CauLDRON. 


{|\Caudex (k§deks). Zor Pl. caudices 


-(k§-diszz), [L. caudex, codex trunk or stem of a 


CAUDICLE. 


tree} ‘The axis of a plant,-consisting of stem 
and root’ (Z7eas., Bot. 1866): esp: applied to the 
stem of palms, ferns, and the like. : 

1830 Linnrey Nar. Syst. Bot, 280 Some [Palms] have a 
low caudex. -others exhibit a towering stem. 185 T, Moore 
Brit, Ferus (1864) 7 The stem of a Fern forms either an 
upright stock, called a caudex,..or it extends horizontally 
«and forms what is called.a rhizome. 

Candicle (kddik’l). Bot. [ad. L. *candiculus, 
dim. of candex; see prec. Also in the erroneous 
L, form.] The small sialk-like appendage to the 
pollénta or polien-masses of orchids. 

260 Linotev Nat. Syst. Bot. 265 Pollen masses with a 
caudicula, 1842 Gray S¢rnet. Bot. vi. iv. (1880) 234 Caudicle 
or stalk. 2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (1878) 195 A mass of 
pollen-grains attached to an elastic foot-stalk or caudicle. 

Candie. Obs. rare. 

1596 Suans. 1 Hen. JV, 1. iti, ag1 Why what a caudie 
deale of curtesie, This fawning Grey-hound then did proffer 
me [A/od, edd. read candy). 

Caudie, variant of CADDIE. 

Caudiform (k5-difgim), a. Zoo’, [ad. mod. L. 
caudifornis, {, cauda tail; see -rori.] Tail- 
shaped, resembling a tail. 

2839-47 Topp Cyc?, Anat. IIT, 699/: A caudiform pro- 
longation of the upper portion, 1856-8 W. Crarke Van 
der Hoeven's Zool, 1. 642 Branchipus, abdomen caudiform. 

Caudle (kd'd’l), sé. Forms: 3-6 caudel, 
4-7 cawdel(1, § cawdelle, cawdille, 5-6 cau- 
delle, §-7 caudell, (6 cadle, cawdale), 7-8 
cawdle, (8 Sc, caddel), 6- caudle. [a. ONF. 
caudel ( =central OF. chaude/, mod.F. chandeau):— 
med.L. caldellum, dim, of caldum, calidim (neut. 
of caldus, calidus warm) ‘a hot drink’.] 

1. A warm drink consisting of thin gruel, mixed 
with wine or ale, sweetened and spiced, given 
chiefly to sick people, esp. women in childbed ; 
also to their visitors. 

1297 R, Grouc, (1824) 561 As me seip, wan ich am ded, 
make me a caudel. 2 Laxcn. 7”. Pé A. v. 205 Glotoun 
was a gret cherl ,. and cowhede vp a cawdel in clementes 
lappe. ¢ 2400 Beryn 431 Sit and ete pe cawdell .. bat was 
made With sugir and with swete xt de 22483 Caxton Bk. 
for Trav., Potages, caudelt for the seke, chandel. 1540 
Raysatp Byrth Afan 1. x. (1634) 152 It is a common vsage 
to give often to women in theyr childbed, caudels of Ote- 
meale. 1870 Levins Manip. 9 A cadle, potinneula ouacea. 
1612 Woopau Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 164 A comfortable 
Caudle made with some Wine, Spices, Sugar, and the yolk 
ofanegge, 1642 Fuu.er Holy & Prof. St. u.xxi.137 They 
cast out of their ship .. much suger, and packs of spices, 
making a caudle of the sea round about. 1659-60 EPYS 
Diary (1879) 1. 85 Went to bed and got a caudle made me, 
and sleep upon it very well. 1765 London Chron, 29 Aug. 
202 The resort of different ranks of people at St. James's to 
receive the Queen’s Caudle is now very great. 1835 
Tuacneray Newcomes 1. 90 She went to sce the grocer's 
wife on an interesting occasion, and won the heart of the 
ee Aa tasting their caudle, - 

+b. Candle of hemp-sced, hempen caudle (ironic: 
ally): =hanging. Ods. 

1388 Marprel, Lpist, (1845) 22 He hath prooued you to 
haue deserued a cawdell of Hempseed, and a playster of 
neckweed, 1593 SitaKs. 2 Sen. VJ, ww. vii. 95 Ye shall 
haue a hempen Caudle then, and the help of hatchet, 

2. Comb. caudle-cup. 

1657 in Picton L'Aool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 153 One 
Cawdell Cupp with a top. x672 Davenant Mews Jr. Ply- 
anouthe (1673) 34. 2743 Fiewpine You, Wild um. vil, A pint 
silver caudle-cup, the gift of her grandmother. 1820 D, 
Turner Zour Normandy UL 150 The odd mixture of caudie- 
cup, compliment and courtly Aattery. 

Caudle (k9'd’l), .  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢razs.:'To administer a caudle to, 

1607 Swans, Tisor 1. iii, 226 Will the cold brooke Cans 
died with Ice, cawdle thy Morning taste. 1672 DAVENANT 
Love § Hon. (1673) 256 Cawdled hke 2 Haberdashers Wife 
‘That lies in of her first Child, 832 Blackw, fag, XXX. 
458 [They] have caudied and beffannelled themselves, 

2. To mix, asinacaudle. + 

1790 H. Boyp in Poct. Register (1808) 133 Blessings unso- 
phisticate and pure ; Not caudled for our taste with dregs 
terrene, 1845 Cartyte Cromrwell (1871) V. 44 His High- 
ness has inextricably caudled the two together. : 

3. To’talk over, lecture (a husband). [A nonce- 
use from ‘ Afrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures’ 

1848 Teit's Mag. X11. 482 The mother is easily convinced 
+-she must Caudle her husband into the same conviction. 

Cando- (k§-do), combinirig form from L. cauda 


tail,as.in Caudo-fe'moral a, pertaining to the tail. 


and the'thigh (of a bat ; see quot.). 

1854 Owen in Cire, Sc.” (1865) I1.-86/1 An. appendage... 
which helps to sustain the caudo-femoral membrane. 

Caudren,--dron, etc., obs. ff. CAULDRON. 

Cauel()acion, -tion: obs, ff..CAVILLATION. 

+ Cauf. Obs. .[Prob. illiterate form of Corr, 
basket.] (See quot.) F 

22662 Biount Glossog?. (1670) Cary, a little trunk or chest 
with holes in it, wherein Fishermen keep Fish alive in the 
water, ready for use. (Hence in Corrs, Pititirs, Kersey, 
Battery, Jounson, and mod, Dicts.) -. “et ead 

Cauf, Sc, f, Cazv1, CHarr; dial, f. Corr. ~ - 


1862 in Hislop Prev. Scot. 28 A wamefu's a wamefu’ wer't 
but o” bare cauf. ’ Bek - 


Cafes, obs. form of CorrEE. 
Caufie, variant of Corrun, ven, 
Canfte, cangt, cawht, obs, ff. Cavan.’ 
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pda par (kG0), pa. t. and pa. pple. of Caren 2. 
Cauilero: see CAVALIER. : 
Caulk (kok), 55. Obs.and dial. Also 5-6 calk(e, 
. 7-8 eauke, (8 calk, 9 caulk, cawk). [Cf Du. 
kalk, MDu. calc; OHG. chaich, MHG. calch, cale, 
mod.G. kalk; also OB. ceale (:—*cele, *cale); 
see CHALK, It is not clear whether catk, cazk is 
simply the northern form of CHaux,'or adopted 
independently from Du, or Low German. 
1. =CaHaLKk (dial). +2. Lime. Obs, 3, ?Cale 
spar, 4 es, or heavy spar; see Cawk. 
(The quotations cannot easily be separated, but 1653-1729 
are app. in sense 4.) =e nes 
©1440 Promp. Parz, 58 Calke or chalke, erye, calx, creta, 
c1475 Voc. in Wr -Wilcker.769 Hee cals, a _caikestone. 
1483 Cath, Angl. 51 Calke, creta, calz, 1536 BeLLENDEN 
Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. Introd. 19 This Ile wes callit Albion... 
fra the quhit montanis thairof, full of calk. 1641 Frencit 
Distill, v. (1651) 154 ‘Take very strong Jime, such as the 
dyers use, and call cauke. 7653 Mantove Lead-mincs 265 
(E. D. S.) Cauke, Sparr, Lid-Stones, Twitches, Daulings 
and Pees, 1684-5 Bovte Ain. Waters 21 Other Ingredient 
as Spar, Cauke, Sulphur, Orpiment, Arsenick. 1 De 
ta Payne Diary (Surtees) 212 Four-squair bitts of brick, 
slate and cauk, set in curious figueres, 1724 Ramsay Zea-/. 
Alise, (1733) I. 87 Wi’ cauk and keel Fit win your bread. 
1720 Martyn in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 31 Cauk.. Dr 
Woodward says is a coarse talky Spar. 1816 W. Santn 
Strata Ident, 10 A singular variety .. is there called red 
caulk, x85: Taperxc Gloss, Alantove'’s Chron. (E. D. S.) 
Calk, cale, canke, or calcareous spar, is the base mineral 
constituting with brownhen, cte. the deads or rubbish of a 
quick vein. 
+Cauk, v1 Os. Also 5 kauke, 6-7 cawk. 
(A ONF. caukier, caugquer (mod.Picard coker, F. 
cocher) :-l, calcére to tread,] zvitz. To tread, to 
copulate as birds. Hence Cau-king vb. sb. 
i 1486-1575 are difficult; cf. Cawk 2. to callassome 
ite 


1377 Lanct, P. Pi. B. xt. 350 Some bryddes at pe Dille 
borwgh brethynge conceyued; And some kauked, 1393 
{bid, C. xv. 162 He {kynde] tauhte pe tortle to trede, be 
pokok to cauke. 1486 Bé. St. Albans A ij n, Hawkis..in the 
tyme of their loue call and not kauke. 1575 Turserv, Fal. 
convie 2x When the Eagle heginneth to growe to dyking 
neare cawking or calling time. 1675 Phil. Trans, X. 46 
Her natural male dares not sit by her (the Peregrine falcon) 
.-but only i cawking time. 1704 Woruince Dict. Rust. 
ct Urb, Cawking-time, by this in the Art of Faulconry is 
meant Hawk’s treading-time. 

Cauk, cawk, v.42 Sc. To CHALK, 

1926 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, wv. i, Til cawk my face. .and 
shake my head. 186z in Hislop Prov, Scot, 223 Ye're 
cawking the claith, ere the wab be in the loom. 

Cauk, variant of Ca.x v.”, to rough-shoe. 

Caulin, -en, obs. forms of CALKIN, 

1572 Mascat Gout. Cattle (2627) 157 Make the outside of 
the shooe alwayes with a caukin, ad Marxian Caval. 
vt. 6x If he be for the .. draught, chiefly in paued streets, 
then, instead of thick spunges, decp caukens are more com- 
modious. 1688 R. Hote Avmonury wu. 324/2 A Patten 
Shooe. -hath both Caukins to secure sore Heels. : 

Cauking, caulking (ko'kin), vd/. sb. Archit. 
and Carp, Also cocking. [Cf Cock v.2, Cocker.] 

1781-42 BaiLey, Cauking, in Architecture, signifies Dove- 
tailing a Cross (1782-90 a-cross]._1753 Campers Cycl. Supp. 
$v, 1874 Kniont Dict, AZech, 1. 506 Canking (Joinery), a 
dovetail, tenon, and mortise-joint by which cross-timbers 

are secured tugether. Used for fitting down tie-beams or 
other timbers upon wall-plates, 1876 Gwit Archit. Gloss., 

Caulking ox Cocking, the mode of fixing the tie-beams of a 

roof or the binding joists of a floor down to the wall-plates. 

Cauky, var. of Cawky a, 5 

Cal (k5]), 34.1 Forms: 4-6 calle, 6 caull(e, 
6-7 call, cal, kall, caule, cawle, 7 kal, kaull, 
kawle, 7-9 cawl, 7- caul. See also Ketn. fa. 
¥. cale a kind of small cap or head-dress.] 

1. A kind of close-fitting cap, worn by women: 
a net for the hair; a netted cap or hend-dress, 
often richly ornamented. Obs. exc. Hist... 

@ 1327 Pol, Songs (1839) 158 Heo .. scrynketh for shome, 
ant shometh for men, Un-comely under calle. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Troylus it. 725 And makyn hym a howe [hood] 
above a calle. ¢x391 — Asfrol. 1. § 19 A maner krokede 
strikes, like to the werk of a womanes calle. ¢ 450 Voc, in 
Wr.-Wiillcker 607 Reticuduiut, a calle. 1530 Parser. 202/2 
Call for Maydens, vets de soye. 1887 Tottell's Afise. (Arb.) 
zor On her head a caule of gold she ware. 1600 Hakuuyt 
Voy..(18x0) ae and cals of net worke, x697 
Dr 1a .Pavae Diary (Surtees) 125 Having. opend a coffin 
they found a skelliton, and, about the skull, an-antient caul, 
which was.a sort of cap or cornet that women wore formerly 
on their heads. 1929 T. Cooke Tales, Prop. efc. 92 With 
paralytic Hands she pulls the Can] Irom Head as naked 
as.the Bifliard-ball. 1834 Peaxcut Brit. Costume 114 The 
hair: gathered up behind into a caul of golden network, 

. Fb. The netted substructure of a wig. Ods. 

1693 Loud. Gas. No. 2897/4 A..Perriwig.. with a Seal on 
the Caul almost worn of. x76x Sterne Tr Shandy II. 
xxxiii, He .. inserted his hand .. between his head and the 
cawl of his wig. 1786 Wotcorr (P.. Pindar) Bossy & P. 
Wks. 1822 I. 363 To the foretop of his Wig .. Down to the 

- very netework, named the Canl. = - 

, & -The hinder portion of a woman’s:cap.. 

* "740-6: Mrs, DeLany Life § Corr. (1861) ILI. 400 Her 
cap..had a very godd.effect with a nm; and behind, 
where you may suppose‘the bottom of the caul, a knot of 
diamonds. 1998 Jans Austen Lei? I. 177, 1 took the liberty 
a few days ago of asking your black velvet bonnet to lend 
me its cawl 18s 7 Z 
making caps and ‘cauls’, which ‘are the plain portion at the 
hack, to be trimmed or edged according to the purchaser's 


Maynew Lond, Lab. I. 387 Net for | 


CAULD. 


taste. 1862 Mrs. H. Woon Afrs. Hallid. Troudb: +. xii: 61 
The peculiar net cap, with its high caul and neat little border, 

+2. ger, A net for wrapping something in; any 
ormamental network. Ob6s, Sn ke F 

1481-90 Howard Housch, Bhs. (1841) 339 Item for iij, callis 
ilijd. ob, 2gg2 Jaz. Churches of Survey 73 Acalle for the 
pyx. 1978 Lyte Dodoers vi. lvil. 732 A greene thicke huske 
under the samé..certayne thinne skinnes, lyke to cawles 
or nettes, 1634 Hersert Trav. 199 The women ..weare a 
jaxge long cawle or sack, lik net-worke, which as 2 garment, 
hides them wholy. 168: Grew Afssennz (J.) An Indian 
Mantle of Feathers, and the Feathers wrought into a caul 
of pack-thread. R 

+3. A spider’s web. Ods. - 

7548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 462 Like a Spyder that daily 
weaveth when hys Calle is torne. 1598 Syivestern Du 
Sartas i. i. 1¥. (1641) 104/1 The low-rooft broken’ wals 


* (Instead of Arras) hung with Spiders cauls. 631 Bratu-: 


wait Whinzies, A lnanack-maker, His shelves. are subtilly 
inter-wwoven with spiders caules. - 

ig. 15894 W. Pency Celia iv. in Arb. Garner VI. 141 
What be mens sighs but cauls of guilefuiness? 

+4. ‘Anat. Any investing membrane or structure, 
as the membranes of the brain. Caz/ ofthe heart: 
app. the pericardium; also fg. (from Hosea xiii. 8; 
cf. Joel ii. 13). Obs. in general sense. : 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. iti. (1495) 107 A merueyl- 
lous calle in whiche calle the brayne is wounded and by- 
clypped.. 1533 Exyor Cast. Helth (1541) 12 Calles betwixt 
the uttermoste skinne and the-fleshe. x6zo Barrovcn 
Meth. Physick wi. (1639) 216 The plure or kall that girdeth 
in the ribbes, x6zx Bisrx Moser xiii. 8, I ..will rent the 
kall of their heart. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. wi-112 
Worms are bred in the heart and in its Canl. ghee 

iE. 1579 Lyty L£uphues (Arb.) 63 Who so is blinded with 

the caule of beautie. 1636 Featiy Clavis Afyst. ii, 26 Cus- 
tome in sinne hath drawne a kall over my conscience. 1643 
S. Marsuatt Let. 15 Their long conversing with God-dam- 
mtee’s hath .. drawn such 2 kaw! over their hearts, that to 
them damnation is ridiculous. ‘ 

5. spec. a, The fatty membrane inyesting the 
intestines ; the epiplodn or omentum, 

1382 Wyceurr Zr. xxix. 13 The calle of the mawe, and the 
two kydneers. ¢x440 Axc. Cookery in Househ, Ord, (2790) 
442 Wynde hom in the calle of the swyne, 161x Cotar., 
Atcatin, the fat cawle, or kell, wherein the bowels are lapt. 
17%3 CuEsELDEN Anat, in, iv, (1726) 159 Omentim, or Caw), 
is a fine membrane larded with fat, somewhat like net- 
work, 3802 Parey Nat. Theol, xi. The omentum, epiploon, 
or cawl, is an apron, tucked up, or doubling upon itself, at 
its lowest part. 3 ae 

b. The amnion orinner membrane inclosin 
the foetus before birth; ¢sf. this or a portion of it 
sometimes enveloping the head ofthe child at birth, 
superstitiously regarded as of good omen, and 
supposed to be a preservative against drowning. 

£47 Boorne Brev. Health cecxix. 103 b, Askyn or a call 
in the whiche a chylde doth lye in the mothers hely. 6x0 
B, Jonson Ach. 1. li. (1616) 613 Yo' were borne with a caule, 
o” your head; 798 Morton Secr, worth Anow, i. 9 (L.) 
Was he not born with a cawl? 1826 Hoop Sca-Spetl, In 
his pouch cme Le wore a baby'scaul. 1849 Dickens 
Dav, Copp. i, Y was born with a caul, which was advertised 
for sale, in the newspapers, at the low price of fifteen 


guineas. | - 

6. attrib, and Comtb., as (senses 1 and 2) caul 
Jringe, silk, work; teaulvisarded adj.; (sense 
5 2) caul fat.. 

1882 Daily Tel. 29 Aug. 5/1 When oleomargarine is made. 
from *caul fat. 1683 1. Cocan Pinto's Trav. xxxii. (1663) 
zg A cloth of state of white damask .. with a deep *cawl 
frenge of green silk and gold, 1483 dc? 1 Rich. [1/, x. § 1 
Laces, *calle sylk or coleyn silk throwen or wrought. 1593 
Nasux Chaist's T. (2613) 146 Masker-like *cawle-visarded. 
1897 Harrison England ul. xv. (1877) t. 272 Some ladies 
exercise their fingers. .in *cnaulworke.« 1830 JamEs Deriley 
xxv, 114/¢ Here stood a frame for caul work. 

+Caml, sb.2 Obs. (ad. L. caulis, in Gr. xavdéds 
stem, stalk, esp. cabbage-stalk, cabbage. Already 
in OE. in sense 1, in forms cazd, cawl, catvel: see 
also Cawet, CoLz, Katz.) 

1. Acabbage. Also in comb. eaz/-stockh, a cab- 


bage-stalk, CasTocr. 

¢ to00 Sax. Leechd. 1. 240 Genim pysse wyrte croppas be 
man brassicam siluaticam, & odrum naman caul nemnep, 
axroo oe. in Wr Wilcker 323 (Plant Names) Cana, vel 
magudaris, cal, ¢x265 Woe. ibid. 559 Caius, cholet, 
kaul, 1398 [see Casrock]. 590 R. Payne Deser. lel 
(842)9The profite of the swine, winter milke, caules. rg27 
Braptey Jam. Dict. s.v, Cabbage, Cauls and Sprouts. 

2. Stem, stalk., 

e420 Pallad, on Hush, xt. 381 ‘Take leef, or roote, or 
caule of malowe agrest. 

Caul, #b.3° Obs.—° 
sheepfold.] * aber nio: j é Pa 

1483 Cath. Aagl, 56 cule, canla. 1670 Levins Jang, 

ah catia, pa tania: 169% Ray z Was, (E. D. 8.) 
Gwe, chors {cohors). . ; 

Caul, 5.4 -[?a. TF. cale, thin piece of wood, 
stone, or the like; inserted under an object to level 
it or steady it: of uncertain origin ; cf. L. c@/a'piece 
or billet of wood, and see Littré.] (See quot.) | 

1874 Kusonr Dict. Mech. 1. 506 Caui/,a heated board used 
in laying down, jorge veneers. Its heat re ee the fluidity 
of the glue until all that is superfluous has been pressed out 
at the edges.” 1881 Afechanic § 596- 277 An instrument thé 
shape of the curve..called a ‘caul’. yore . 

Cauld (kgid), sd. Se. Also caul._A weir ona 
‘river to divert the water into a mill-lead. 

3803 Scorr Last Minstr. 1. xiii. note, He commanded 
him to-build a cauld or dam-head across the ‘Tweed at 


[ad. L. caniu opening, 


CAULD. 


Kelso, 1818 Law-case (Jam.), Right to fish from the head 
of the Blick Pool, pooh the caul or dam-dyke of Milnbie. 
1839 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 104 The whole of the water 
was..diverted into the mill-lead by means of a cauld or weir. 

Cauld, v. Se. 
with a cauld; to dam. . : 

1886 J. Russet. Remtin. Yarrow ix, 294 The stones were 
handy for caulding the river. — 

Cauld, Sc. form of Cord, a. and sd. 

Cauldrife (kd'ldtif), a. Se. [f. caudd cold + 
“RIFE, q.v.]. te . 

1. Having a. tendency to cold, chilly. a. Of 
things: Causing the, sensation of cold. b, Of 
persons: Susceptible to cold. ; 

2768 Ross Hedenore 142 (Jam.) 'T has been a cauldriffe 
day. 41774 Ferausson Poems (849) 5 Auld Reekie..bield 
for mony a cauldrife soul. 1837 R. Nicoit. Poewrs (1842) 108 
Through it the blast sae cauldrife does gae, 

2. fig. Cold or chilling in feeling or manner. 

2774 Parcusson Posies (t789) Il. 75 (Jam.) She tholes.. 
the taunt 0’ cauldrife joes, 1825 Ln, Cockpurn Afem, 238 
[Church patronage] gave us cauldrife preachers. 

Hence Onit‘ldvifeness, 

ax662 R. Baru Leiz, (1775) I. 442 (Jam.) We were 
looked upon for our coldrifeness, with a strange eye. 

Cauldyvon, caldzon (kd'ldren). Forms: 3 
caudroun, 4 cauderoun, cawdroun, caudren, 
(gaudroun), 4~5 cawdrone, -run, 4-7 caudron, 
5 cawdren, -derowne, -durne, -tron, caudryn, 

’ ealderon, 5-6 caldrone, 5-7 cawdron, 6 caud-, 
cauld-, cautherne, §— caldron, 6-cauldron, See 
also CHaLDRON. [ME. cand(e)ron, -oun, a. AF. 
and ONF, cazad(e)vore, -ons, corresp. to central OF. 
chaud(e)ron, Sp. calderon, It. calderone, augmenta- 
tive of *ealdario, *calderio:—L, caldérdunhot-bath, 
of which the pl. caldéréa exists in It. caldaja, Pg. 
caldeira, Sp. caldera, Pr. caudiera, NE. caudiere, 
F. chaudidre kettle. The / is a later insertion of 
the Renascence, in imitation of Latin, which has 
gradually been recognised in pronunciation: Sc. 
has still. casdron, catron, The spelling cauldron 
decidedly preponderates in modern use, though 
the dictionaries from Johnson downward have 
favoured caldron.] 

LA large kettle or boiler. 

63300 St. Brandan 158 Hi. .soden hem fisch ina caudroun. 
cxgz0 Seuyn ag. (W.) 2460 A gret boiland cauderoun. 
1382 Wyciie Zeclus, xiii. hts 1 comune the caudron 
to the pot? 3387 E. E. Wills (1882) 2 Ye gaudroun in pe 
kechyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxviii, (3498) 

caideen is a vessel of kechen, ¢ 2428 Voc. in Wri 
Waicker 662, Hoc caldariun:, caldron. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery 
in Housel. Ord. (1790) 433 Sethe it in a pot. .or in a cawdron, 
1440 Gesta Ronz. 381 (Add. MS.) A Cawderowne full 0 


wellyng piche and Lg Gime 1535 Coverpate 1 Sam. ii. 
14 The Cauldron or ketell, or panne, or pot, 556 Jzv. in 
French Shaks, Geneal, (1869) 472 In the kitchen .. i. ca- 
thernés. 1596 Chron. Gr, Friars (1852) 30 Thys yere [521] 
vas a man soddyne in a cautherne in Smythfelde. . because 
he wold a poyssynd dyvers persons, 1605 SHaxs, JZacd, tv. 
i, rz Double double, toile and trouble, Fire burne, and 
Cauldron bubble. 16zz Seeep Hi7st, Gi. Br zt. 1X. xii. (1632) 
686 Fiue hundred Cawdrons made of beasts skins, 97 
Drvven Virg. Georg. 1. 280 Some. steep their Seed, an 
some ineCauldrons boil. 1725 Pork Odyss. xv. 15: These 

. ‘will the caldron, these the tripod give. 18%6 Froupe Ast. 
Eng.. 1. 289 For the poisoners of the soul there was the 
stake, for the poisoners of the body, the boiling cauldron, 
x87s B. .Tavtor Maust I. vi. roo A great caldron, under 
which a fire is burning. 

Jig. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chis, (C.D. ed.) 173 Chance con- 
tvibutions that fell into the slow cauldron of their talk. 3864 
Lowew. Fireside Trav. 193 When the great caldron of war 
is seething. 

2. transf, A natural formation suggesting a 
cauldron, in shape, or by the agitation of a, con- 
tained fluid, ; iene eo ~: 

t Lyna. Pyler. Sowle mt. x. (1483) 56 This is cleped 
the ‘Candron the-pytte of helle.] @1763 Suenstone 
Wks, (x764) I. 23 Vesuvio’s horrid cauldrons roar. 2787 
Burus Fall of Hyers, Still thro’ the gap the struggling 
river toils, And-still; below, the horrid caldron boils, 1845 
Darwin Voy, Nat. xvii. (1852) 375 Deluges of..lava which 
have flowed..over.the ruins of the great caldrons, 1872 
Bracuin' Lays Hight. g The cauldron of the sea. 

Cawildron, ». vare.- [f. prec. sb] t7ans. To 
put or enclose in (or as in) a cauldron, van 

x49 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 129 Where. :Cauldron’d in 

. tock, innocuous Lava burns, 1808 J. Bartow Coltab, mt. 
~ 252 Dark fiend that. .cauldrons in his cave that fiery flood. 

Caml(e; obs. form. of Cat. 


+Cauled, fa. pple, Obs. rare, [f. Cann sb1 
+-ED2,] Having or adomed with a caul.. 
1393 -Lana, P, PZ. C, xvin, 351 In riche robes rabest he 
walketh, Y-called and ycrymyled, * 3 : eo 
* Cauler, bs, Sc..var. of CALLER.@. sl 
Caulescent (kole'sént), ¢. [f: L. caud-és stalk, 
after arborescent, etc.] Acquiring of growing to 


" 4 stem or stalk; sfec. in-Bort, having an obvious | 


stem growing above the-ground, . 

2794 Martyn Roussean's Bot, xvi. 405 Dog Violet is one 
of the caulescent_ or stalkykind. 1830 Linntey Vaz. Syst. 
Bot. 154 Half-shrubby’ caulescent’ plants, * 1846. Dana 
Zoopht, (1848) 494 Caulescent ramose, subdichotomous‘and 
lobate.” 1881 “Baker in Fel; Linn, Soc. XVILL «280 A 
bulbous caulescent herb,” = a 7 : . 

Vou, II- ° : 


{f. pree.] fvaus. To provide 


. 193 


Caulf, -ed, obs. forms of Canr1, CALvED, 
Caulgarthe, var, of CaLaaRra. 
. 1370 Levins AaniZ. 34 The caulgarthe, herbarium, 
Caulicle (ko-lik’l). Boz. [ad. L. cantliculus, dim. 
of cazelzs stalk.} A little stalk or stem; sfec. a. 
‘the initial stalk or stem in an embryo, the radicle’ 
(Gray) ; b. a small stem proceeding from a bud 
formed at the neck of 2 root, without the previous 
production of a leaf; c. the stipe of certain fungals. 
1657 Phys. Dict., Caulicles, little stalks, 1880 Gray 


Struct. Bot. it. 10 Caulicle or Radicle. Jéid. iii. 40 The 


initial stem, the caulicle. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Boi. 448 The 
foot (caulicle) of the young plant (Salvinia]. : 

Caulicole (ko:likoul), Arch. [a. ¥. cazlicole, ad. 
It, cazltcolo, ad. L. cauceculus, all in same sense; see 
next.] Z/. ‘The eight lesser branches or stalks in 
the Corinthian capital springing out from the four 
greater or principal caules or stalks’ (Gwilt). 

186 J. Sire Panorama Se. § Art 1. 179 These volutes 
spring out of small twisted(husks placed between the leaves 
of thesecond row, called caulicoles. 1848 Rickman Archit. 
39 The small space left of the bell is filled by caulicoles. ‘ 

Caulicolous (kGli-kélas), 2. Bot. ff L. caul-ts 
stem + -co/a inhabitant + -ous.] ‘ Applied to para- 
sitical phanerogamous plants that draw their 
nourishment by means of lateral suckers on their 
stems’, as the Dodder (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Caulicule (kD likizl). Bot. [a. F. caulicule, 
ad, L, cazliculus; see next.] (See quot.) 

x835 Linptey Jntrod. Bot. (1848) 11, 61 The imagina 
line of division between the radicle and the cotyledons is 
the caulicule, 1870 Bentiey So?, 335 The point of union 
of the base of the plumule with the radicle and cotyledons, 
is called the caulicule or tigelle. . . 

|| Cauliculus (kOlikiclis). [L. dim. of canis 
stem.] in Bot. =CavLic.e, CAULIOULD; in Archit, 
= CavuLicoLe, 

1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot, 116 Embryo very large .. 
with a long 2-edged cauliculus, having two small cotyledons 
at the top, 1879 Sir _G. Lect. Archit. I. 84 Points 
of resemblance to the Corinthian capital, as the cauliculi. 

Canliferous (k9li'feras), a. Bot. [f. L. cault-s 
stem+-er bearing +-0US.] Producing or having 
a stem or stall. 

xqo8-ar Kersey, Canliferous Plants ave such as havea 
true Stalk, which a great many have not. 1758 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s. v., Perfectly cauliferous, as cabbage, 1788 
in JoHNSON ; and in subseq, Dicts, 


Canliflorous (kpliflde-res), a. Bot, [f. L.cared-is 
stem + -/lér-zs flowering + -oU8.] Having flowers 
on the stem. 188 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cauliflower (kp'liflausz), sd. Forms: a. 6 
colieflorie, 6-7 cole-flory, -florie, 7 coly-flory, 
coley-florey, colliflory, B. 7 coleflower, colly- 
flowre, coly-, cauly-, caully-, cawly-flower, 

-8 collyflower, colliflower, 8— cauliflower. 
The 16th ¢. cole-florye, colie-florie, was app. cor- 


‘rupted from the mod.L, cazli-flora or F. chou-flori, 


chote-flewst, assimilated to Eng. Core. (The L. 
and £, both mean ‘ flowered cole or cabbage’: cf. 
Ger. blumenkohl, Du. bloemkool ‘flower-cole’. Cf. 
also It. cavolfiore, pl. cavolt (caoli) fiori, Sp. 
coliftor, The later colly-flower and canliflower 
are assimilated to flower, and to the L. cauliflora. 
So mod.F. has made chou-fleuri into chou-fleur 
‘ cole-flower’.] 

1. One of the cultivated varieties of the cabbage 
(Brassica oleracea botrytis cautifora), the young 
inflorescence of which forms a close fleshy white 
edible head. 

@ 1597, Gerarp Herbal xxxvi. 246 Cole Florie, or after 
some Colieflorie, Jdid. 316 Cole-flory is called in Latin 
Cauliflora, 1602 Hottanp Pliny II. 26 There grow out of 
the same coleworte other fine colliflories (if I may so say). 
16x0 W, Fotxincuam Azz of Survey 1. xi. 37 The Coley- 
florey, Rape-cole, Muske-melon. x620 Venner Via Recta 
(x6s0) 186 Cole-florie exceedeth all the other kinds of Cole- 
worts. 1622-6. Bacon Sy/va § 484 Lettuce, or Coleflory, or 
Artichoake. 2639 R. Lovett Herbal 104 Cole-fiorie, 

8. x62z G. Sanpys Ovid's Afet, vit. (1626) 167 Her 
husband :gathers coleflowrs, with their leaues, 1634. Ad- 
thorp AS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 24 For 
20 collyflowres 00 13 00. -1647 R, Staryiton Fuvenal jo 
What smells oth’ lampe dawhbes thy pale colyflowers. 1664 
Evetyn Kad; Hort, (1729).190 Early Canly-flower, bid. 
212 Sow. .CAwly-flowers for: inter Plants, 1688 R. Horate 
Armoury wt. 64/2 The Cole-flower or Colliflower. _ x734 
Mrs. Penparves in Afrs. Delany's Corr. (1862) I, 478 For 
dinner. .boiled-leg of lamb and loin fried, ‘collyhlowers and 
carrots. 1791'SnoLere Hamph. Cl, (L.) They scarce know 
a_crab from a caulii » 3769'Mns. Rarracp, Lng. 
Housekpr. (2778) 353 Take’ thé closest and whitest: colly- 
flowers you can get, 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 265 The Cauli- 
flower. .brought into England from the island of Cyprus. 
.2. attrib. and -Comé,, as cauliflower ‘excre- 
scence, growth (Pathol.), terms applied to natural 
or morbid growths that are developed in the form 
of a. ‘stem with branches and branchlets all closely 
applied to each other or crowded, ‘e.g. acinous 


glands, ‘villous tumours, etc.; cauliflower -wig, | 


a wig supposed to resemble a cauliflower. : 
1832 Veg. Subst, Food 266 Cauliflower seed obtained from 


“England is the most esteemed in Holland. x733 London 


Mag. (Pairhole), [Names_of wigs] The pigeon’s wing, the 


CAULEKAGH, 


comet, the cauliflower, etc. 1833 A. FonbLanque Eng, 
under 7 Adinin. (1837) {1. 382 He [a Bishop) had cauliflower 
wig, apron, shovel hat. 1882 Daily Tel. 6 Sept. 5/4 Under 
the’ good Queen Anne the ‘cauliflower’ wig came into 
clerical fashion. /27d. ro Oct. 5/4 This gave the porter a 
fine frothy or cauliflower head. 

Cauliflower, v. rare. 
? To powder (a wig). 

2799 Soutusy Nondescr, vi, Some Barber's leathern pow- 
der-bag Wherewith he feathers, frosts, or cauliflowers 
Spruce Beau, or Lady fair, or Doctor grave, 3848 Lp, 
Campin Chancellors (1857) 111. lii, 249 To trim the whole 
Chapter and to cauliflower their wigs. 


Cauliform (kgliffm), a. [f. L. caui-is stem 
+-ForM.] Stem-shaped, stem-like. 

1847 in Cratc. Z 

Caulin (kglin). Chem. [f. L. canl-is cabbage 
+-1n,] The colouring principle of red cabbage. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Cau'linar, -ary, a. [Bad formations.] =next. 

18x RicHarpson Geol. vii. 203 They are caulinar, borne 
on the stem. 1870 Benriey Bo? 171 When they remain as 
little leaflets on each side of the base of the petiole, but 
quite distinct from it, they are called caulinary. 

Cauline (klein), ¢. Bot. [ad. mod.L. canlinus, 
f. cazlis stalk.] Of or belonging to the stem. 

1956 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 835 Cauline leaves. oo j. 
E, Ssutn Phys. Bot. 130 The Flower-stalk is .. cau ine, 
when it grows immediately out of the main stem. 1 
Gray Struct, Bot. iti. (1880) 86 Whatever is produced in 
the axil of a leaf is cauline. 1870 Hooker Stud. Fiora a1 
Cauline leaves sessile auricled. 1884 Bowser & Scotr De 
Bary's Phauer. & Ferns 340 The vascular elements running 
into the leaf here abut on the cauline vessels. 

{Caulis (korlis). Pl. eaules (k5-liz). [Lat., 
stem, stalk ; in Gr. xavdds.] 

1. Arch. Each of the four principal stalks which 
support the volutes and helices in a* Corinthian 
capital, 

1563 Suute Archit. Diijb, Voluta .. which goeth out of 
Caulis, 1896 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Caulicole, the eight 
lesser branches or stalks in the Corinthian capital springing 
out from the four greater or principal caules or stalks. 

2. Bot. The stalk or stem of a plant, esf. of a 
herbaceous plant in its natural state, 

1870 BentLgy Bot. ror It is called a caulis in plants which 
are herbaceous, or die down annually. 

Caulk (kok), 6. Maut. slang. (?f, CauLx v.] 
A dram, a ‘drop’ of liquor; = CavLkur 3. 

2833 Marryar P. Simple (1863) 265, I_had no time to 
take a caulk if I was inclined, 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & E, 
xxxii. 443 I’ve a had a bit o’ a caulk, but not a drap more. 

Caulk, var. of CauK chalk, Cawk barytes. 

Caulk, calk (kdk),v. Forms: § cauike, 
kalke, 5-7 calke, 7 calck(e, kauk, (chalk), 8 
cawke, 7- caulk, calk. [In 15th c. calke, canike 
(the same word as Cauk v.\, a, OF. cazguer to 
tread, to press or squeeze in with force, to tent 
a wound :—L. cal/edve to tread, stamp, press close 
together, press in. The prevailing spelling for a 
century back has been caz/k, though dictionaries 
retain calk from Johnson,] 

1. érans. To stop up the seams of (a ship, etc.) 
by driving in oakum, or the like, melted pitch or 
resin being afterwards poured on, so as to prevent 
leaking. 

2 axg00 Chester Plays 1.(1843) 47, I will goe gaither slyche 
The shippe for to caulke and pyche. xgsz Huvoet, Botes 
or shyppes calked with towgh. rsgg Even Decades IW. 
Ind. w.viii. (Arb.) 174 To calke shyppes. 1378 T. N. tr, Cong, 
W, India 313 The Vergantines were calked with Towe and. 
Cotten Wooll. 6:2 Beaum. & Fu, Scorn’ Lady ut. i, 
You smell as if you were new calk'd. @1628 Rateicn 
Royal Navy 27 Ocum wherewith they Calke the seams of 
the Ships. 1638-48 G, Dame. Zcilog. v. 334 How kauk’d 
& trim’d y* Ship arid be, 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I, x. 295 
In the South Seas the Spaniards do make Oakam to chalk 
their Ships, with the husk of the Coco-nut. 708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier (84a Like as » Ship or Vessel is Cawked 
on the Ocean. 2918 Sree.e Fish-pool 18: Were her hold.. 
well caulked down. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 283 The 
vessel wanting to be fresh calked. 80x in Nicolas Disf. 
Nelson (x845) 1V. 44 They have been caulked and fitted for 
service. 1840 R, Dawa Deft Mast xxvi. 87. 1656 Kane 
Arect, Expl. Il, xxv. a47 They were to be calked and swelled. 
3869 Sir E. Reap Ship-build, ii, 4g The butts of the plates 
can be éfficiently caulked before the angle-iron is secured 
to the bottom. : i 

2. To stop up the crevices of (windows, etc.). 

1609 B. Jonson Sid. Hone. 1. i, The windores close shut, 
and calk’d. 72g Braptey Fam. Dict. s. v. Frattery, Win- 
dows..ought to have very good double Sashes made of 
Paper.and well caulk'd, 2796 Morse Amer. Geog, Il. 73 
The windows are caulked up against winter. 1884 Gresour 
Mongols iv. 41 These houses .. are log-built, the seams 
being caulked with moss., : ee ‘ 

Jig. 1777 SHERWAN Sch, Scaid, u. ii, The widow Ochre 
caulks her wrinkles. 

3..Naut. slang. a. trans, To stop, *shut up’. 
bd. etr. To sleep. . é 

1836 E. Howarp &. Ree/er Ixx, I can’t sleep, Rattlin, and 
tarnation glad am I.to see that you can’t caulk either. 
SsivtH Sailor's Word-bk. 173 Caulk, to Vie down on d 
and sleep, with clothes on. 188: W. C. Russete Ocean 
Free L. (1131 To caulk his banter, I asked him, etc. , 

Caulkage (kgkédz). rave—4, [f. CavLx 0. + 
-AGH; cf. cordage.] Material for caulking a ship. 

1745 P. Tuomas Fral, Anson's Voy.171 From the Husk 
covering the Shell of the Nut..they make oe. aa 
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[f. prec. sb.] trans. 


CAULKER. 


-Caulken, var. of CaLKIN. : 
1883 Crane Suithy & Forge 47 Cautkens. ‘general on the 
. hind shoes in London, and many parts, for heavy work. 

Caulker (kg-kez). Forms: 5- calker, 6 caw- 
ker, y- caulker. [f. CAULK v.+-ER1] 

1. One whose work it is to caulk ships. 

1498 Act. 1% Hen. VIT, xxii. § 1 A maister Calker by the 
day iiijd. xgsz Hutost, Calkers betle, or malle to dryue in 
towe. 161r Brnte Zzek. xxvii. 9, 27. 1683 H.’Cocan tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. xvi. 55 One was a ship wright, and the other 
aCaulker, 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 107 Old cordage fit for 
caulker’s use, 1802 Naval Chron. VU. 370 The. .canlkers 
continued attheir work. arde®, 

+2, A tool for caulking, ?a caulking-iron. Obs. 

3943 Richmond. Wills (1853) 43 ij payre of pynsowrs, vid. 
.. dj cawkers, jd. 1779 Naval Chron, (1799) 1. 203 It... 
shivered two caulkers to pieces. ‘ : 

3. slang. A dram, a ‘drop’ of liquor. [?some- 
thing ‘to keep out the wet’.] 

1808 J. Mayne Siler Gun 89 Jam.) The magistrates wi’ 
loyal din, Tak aff their cau’kers, 1832-53 IWhistle-binkie 
(Se. Songs) Ser. 1. 89 Wi’ here tak’ a caulker, and there 
tak’ a horn. a 1854 J. Witson 7yees, Neither you nor I.. 
can be much the worse. .of a caulker of whiskey. 

4. slang. Anything surprising or incredible ; cf. 
crammer. 

Caulker, var. of CALKER2, 

Caulking (kokin), v2. sb. [f. Caunk v.] 

1. The action of the verb Cautk. Also jig. 

1-90 Howard Househ, Bks. (x84t) 70 To the Spanyard 
for kalkyng fiijd. 1977 Epen & Wirtes Hist. Trav. 224 b, 
Lycour. .lyke vnto pytche..very commodious for the calk- 
yng of shyppes. 1692 in Capt. Sinith's Seaman's Gram. 1. 
xvi. 76 Caulking, is driving of Ockham, Span-hair, and 
the like into all the seams of the Ship, to keep out Water. 
1884 Law Times 10 May 26/2 Repairs of caulking. 

2. attrib, and in comb. as caulking-chisel, a 
chisel for closing the seams between iron plates ; 
eaulking-iron, an instrument resembling a chisel 
used for driving the oakum into the seams of 
ships; caulking-mallet, 2 mallet for driving 
this. 

1627 Cart. Smity Seaman's Gram. ii, 13 A calking Iron 
anda Mallet. 1666 Drypen Ann. Afivadb. cxlvi, Their left- 
hand does the calking-iron guide. a 18g9 Macautay Hist. 
Eng. (1861) V. 75 [Peter the Great) wielded with his own 
hand the caulking iron and the mallet. 1879 Corn. Mag. 

an. 41 Docks, timber yards, calking basins, and ship- 

uilders’ yards, 

Caulking: see also CAUKING. 

Caully-fiower, obs. var. of CAULIFLOWER, 

Caulm, var. of Cam 56.2 mould. 

Caulme, obs. form of Cana sd.) ? Heat of the 
day or weather. 

1570 Levins Manip. 44 The Caulme, sudune, cana, 

CGaulo-(kg'lo), combining form of Gr, navads (or 
L. caulis) stem of a plant, forming first element in 
various technical terms of Botany, as Can'lobulb, 
a leaf-bearing or floriferous stem swollen at the 
base, as in Kanunerlus dulbosus, and many or- 
chids, Caulocarpic, Cauloca:rpousa, [Gr. zapmds 
fruit], producing flowers and fruit on its stem and 
branches many years without perishing, as ordinary 
shrubs and trees. Caulorhi‘zous a. [Gr. Af(a root], 
sending forth roots from the stem. Cau‘losaro = 
caulobulb, Canlotarxis [Gr. rags arrangement 
(after phyllotaxis)}, (see quot.). 

1880 Gray Sot, Text-bk. gor Caulocarpic, applied to 
+ plants which live to flower and fructify more than once or 
indefinitely. 1835-6: Henstow (cited by Webster for 
canlocarpous.) 882 T. Hick in Frat. Bot. 297 The arrange- 
ment and relation of the central and lateral axes of a plant 
«for these the term caulotaxis will be found convenient. 

Caulome (kGlém). Bot. [f. Gr. xavads stem, 
after xhizonee, Gr. plCopa (£. pefd-ev to strike root) ; 
see -OME. Also in Greco-Latin form cazloma} 
The general name for the lenf-bearing axis of a 
plant ; a stem or branch, or any member morpho- 
logically corresponding to these. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 1. tii. 129 Applying a 
common name to all those parts which bear leaves; they 
may be termed Stem-structures (Caulomes) or simply Axes. 
1883 G, ALLEN in Mcinuve 492 A central axis or caulome. 

Hence Gaulomic a, belonging to a caulome. 
roots spring partly out of the caulomic vascular ring. 

Caulp, var. of Caup sb. Obs. 

+Cau'ly, @. Obs. rare. [f. Caun sb. +-¥1] 
Of the nature’of a caul. : 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 94 Immediately vnder these 
Cipresse wings..or Cauly cobwebs, appeareth the Maze or 
lnhyrinth of the guts. . a 

auly flower, obs. var, of CAULIFLOWER. ' 

Caum, var. of Carat and CAME si.. 

Caum,.:v,. Se, 
(Jamieson), : : 

Cauma (kg'ma). Aled. -[L., a. Gr. xadpa 
burning heat.] The buining heat of a fever. 

1811 Hooper Afed. Dict. . 880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Caumatic (k§me'tik). afd. [f. Gr. xafpa, 


‘ kabpar- burning heat +-10.] Relating to the burn- 


1880 Natuve XXIII. rg9 The bundies. .belonging to the, 


" ing heat of a fever, 
> 1880 in Sya. Soc, Lex. wipes he 
Caumbre, obs. form of CHAMBER. 


‘To whiten with Caustonz* 


194. 


Caum stané, var. of CausToNnE. 

1831 in Hone Year Bk. 1127 A multifarious variety of 
articles, such as..sand, caum stane, herrings. - 

Caun-: see Can-; Caunged, see CHANGED. 
‘Caunter. da/. and Afining. [app. a deriv. of 

sb. or v2; but the value of the -Er is 
doubtful. App. diffused in Mining use from 
Cornwall] 

A. as sb. (or Pabsol. use of adj.): a. (also 
caunter-lode), a lode crossing the general direc- 
tion of the veins in a mine, a cross-vein. 

1810 J. T. in Risdon’s Surv. Devon p. xiii, Besides the east 
and west veins, others are found which run either north or 
south, or on points of the compass een these; they are 
called by the miner cross lodes, cross courses, or caunters. 
1858 Siumonps Dict. Trade, Caunter-lode, a lode which 
inclines at a considerable angle to the other contiguous 
veins, 188x Raymonp JTining Gloss. 

b. (See quot.) 

1880 W, Cornwalt Gloss., Caunter, a cross-handed blow. 

B. adj. (or ? attrib.) Crossing, cross, transverse. 

1880 Prospectus of WW. Frontino & Bolivia Gold Mining 
Co. 3 The several lodes .. have a strike. crossed by a great 
number of caunter branches, or feeders, 

+ Cauntercotte. Ods. [Cf Canren-copr, Can- 
TorcoPe.] A kind of ecclesiastical vestment. 

1ss2-3 Jav. Ch. Goods, Siafs. in Ann, Lichfield TV. 26 
Itm. v. albes, ij cauntercottes, itij alterclothes. 

+ Caup, caulp. Se. Obs. [Of doubtful deriva- 
tion: ON. Zaz stipulation, wages, pay, suits the 
form, and perhaps the sense; but a Celtic origin 
would @ frtori be expected.) (See quot. 1597.) 

1489 Act Yas. /V (1597) § 18 Certaine Gentlemen. .heads 
of kin in Galloway hes vsed to take Caupes. 1597 SKENE 
De verb, signif, Caupes, Calpes, in Galloway and Car- 
rict, signifies ane gift, sik as horse, or vther thing, quhilk 
ane man in his awin life-time, & liege poustie giues to his 
Maister, or to onie vther man, that is greatest in power and 
authoritie, and speciallie to the head & chiefe of the clan, for 
his maintenance & protection, like as for the samin effect and 
cause, sindrie persons payis Black-maill to thieues, or main- 
teiners of thieues, contrair the laws of this realme. Bot in 
the Iles and Hie-lande of this Realme, the Calpes are pre- 
sentlie payed be him, quha oblishis him theirfore, after his 
decease. Swa the Herezelde is payed be provision of the 
Law : and Calpe is given be special paction and obligation, 
baith the ane and the vther, after the decease of the debtor. 
Ane notable o ion is vsed in taking vp of the Caupe. 
1609 — Reg. Aiaj. xxiii. 137 Caupes soutd not be taken be 
gentlemen, and hends of the kin in Galloway, and Carrick, 
vnder the paine of oppression. baa Sas. VI, xxi, The 
Vnlawfull taking from them, after their deceisse, vnder the 
name of Caulpes, of their best aucht, whether it be Oxe, 
Meare, Horse, or Cowe. 1885 Adin. Rev. Apr. 326 Caulpes 
which were fines on the death of a Vassal or a tenant. 

Caup, var. of Cap 34.3, a bowl. 

Cauphe, cauph-house: see CoFFEE,.HOUSE. 

Oauple, variant of Carne, Oés., a horse. 

+Cauponate, 2. Obs. [f. L. cauponat- ppl. 
stem of cauponari to traffic or trade in, f. canpon- 
em retail tradesman, huckster, innkeeper.] 

1. intr. To sell liquor or victuals, keep ‘a victual- 
ling-house. 

1656 in Buount Glossogr.; x7ax in Batey; 755 in Joun- 
SON; and in mod. Dicts.. . 

2. ¢rans. To deal like a huckster with; to traffic 
in for the sake of gain. fig. [so L. caupondri.] 

2653 Gaupen Hierasp. 195 By cauponating Religion, and 
handling the Scriptures deccitfully. 1656 Brounr Glossogr. 
sv. To cauponate a war, to ¢ war for money. 173 
Benttey Seva. x. 360 All the Privileges of the gospel 
truck’d and cauponated by Popery. z 

+Caupona-tion. Obs. [f. as prec.: see -ATION.] 
Petty dealing or trafficking ; tricky or unfair deal- 
ing ; mixing of liquors, adulteration. 

arses Latimer Seva. §& Kein, (1845) 348 Some would 
preach the truth of God .. without cauponation, and adul- 
teration of the Word. rs8z_N. T. (Rhem.) Pref. 9 Falsift- 
cation or (to vse the Apostles Wordes) cauponation and 
adulteration of Gods word. 1675 R. Vaucitan Coinage 2 
A sccond use of Cauponation. 2725 Bentiry Ser, x. 76 
Expose their corruptions and cauponations of the Gospel. 

+ Cau'ponize, v. Obs. 
CAUPONATE) + -IZE.] : 

1. intr. To act as victualler, huckster, or sutler. 

1965 Warnurton Lett. late Prelate (1808) No. 171 The 
wealth of our rich rogues, who cauponised to the Armies in 
Germany in this last war. way 

2. trans. To traffic in like a retail dealer or 

tavern-keeper ; to mix and adulterate for gain. 
. 1652 GAULE ATagnstrou. To Rdr., To the great dishonour- 
ing of God .. despising of the apne cauponizing of the 
Word, 1771 Westry IVks, (1872) V. 459 We do not caupon- 
ize, mix, adulterate, or soften it (the word of God : 

Caure, Se. Bad spelling of ca’er, for cauver, 
calvercalves : see CALF. - ; 

3806 R, Jamieson Pop, Ballads 1. 286 (Jam) The caure 
did hate, the queis low. 1868 G. Macponarp &. Falconer 
I. 4x Wha ever heard o’ caure‘at this time o' the year? 

aurie, caury, obs. forms of CowRy. 

Caursin, -~yn, var. of CAorsin. . 

+ Caury-maury,. Ods. Also cawry-mawry, 
cauri-mouri. ?A kind of-coarse, rough material. 

x287 in Rogers Hist, Agric. § Prices 1. 50/4 (Linen and 
Piaehing| Ti? Claursmaurs., 1362 Lane. F. Pi, A. vy. 62, 

clo] 
kaurymaury] I coupe him not discreue. @2g29 SKELTON 
Elynour Rim. 149 Some loke strawry, Some cawry-mawry. 


(f L. caupon-ene (see 


in A Caurimauri [v.%. caury maury; cayrymamry, * 


CAUSALLY. 


Causa. The L. word for Cause, occas. used 
in Eng., esg. in the phrases cazisa causans a causing 
cause, i.e. a primary or original cause; causa 
causata a caused cause, a secondary or interme- 
diate cause; vera causa a true or real cause. 

¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 428 For he was causa of his brotheris - 
deythe. xz659 Rusuw. Hist. Coll. 1, 461 Among the Logi. 
cians there are two causes; there is Causa causans, and 
Causa Causata. The Causa causans .. is not the Warrant, 
from the Lords of the Council, for that is Causa causata, 

Causable (k¢-2ib’l), a, rare. [f. CAUSE a, + 
-ABLE.] That may be caused.. : 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep, ms. xxi, That. .which is 
naturally causable. /é/d. vit. vi, The Deluge .. being not 
possibly causable from natural! showres above, or watery 
eruptions below. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon, (1801) I. 43 ‘The 
fibrous contractions became causable by volition. F 

Hence Causabi'‘lity. " 

1881 Nature No. 616. 372 The causability of tubercle. 

Causal (k§-ziil), @. (sb.) [ad. L. cansalis re- 
lating to a cause, f. casa cause: cf. F. causal.) 

1. Of or relating to a cause or causes, . 

1570 BitLincsLey Luclidxt, def. xii. 316 Acausall definition 
getien by, the Cause efficient. 2677 ALE Crt. Gentiles II, 
Iv. 268 ‘The independence of the Divine Essence as to al 
causes and causal limitation. 1858 Waewett Novi Ong. 
Renov. 121 (L.) Aiming at the formation of a causal section 
in each science of phenomena. . 

2. Of the nature of a cause; acting as a cause. 

1642 View of Print. Book int. Observat, 12 This peoples 
election .. hath no_causall influx .. into the Regall power 
conveyed. 1672 H. More Brief Reply 262 As being a 
means to this end, and, therefore, Causal thereto, 1699 
Burnet 39 Art. xvii. (1700) 162 The Certainty of the Pre- 
science ts not antecedent or causal, but subsequent and 
eventual. 1858 Manse, Bawplon Lect. ii. (ed. 4) 34 The 
condition of causal activity. 188: P, Brooxs Canale of 
Lord 10: One supreme causal God. 

3. Of the nature of cause and effect. r 

1656 H. More Antid, Ath. mt. iti. (1712) 91 Any causal 
connexion betwixt those ceremonies and the ensuing Tem. 
pests. xz7z2 Brackmore Creation 225 The links of all the 
causal chain, 1855 H. Srencer Princ. bi sane (872) I. 
Iv. Vii. 6 The causal connexions among those traits were 
obscured other connexions. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, 
Lit. Wks, (Bohn) IH, 109 That. .the term cause and effect 
was loosely or gratuitously applied to what we know only 
as consecutive, not at all.as causal. 

4. Graut.and Logic. Expressing a cause, Cansal. 
proposition: see quot. 1724. 

e1530 More Answ. Frith Wks, 840/2 Thoughe I woulde 
graunt this causale proposicion. 1638 Mepe IAs. 1, xix} 
(1672) Br A causal or conditional Conjunction, 1655 Gur-. 
NALL Chr. in Al yur, i, § 2 (1669) 50/1 The words are coupled 
to the precedent with that causal particle ‘For. 1724 
Warts Logic 167 Causal propositions are, where two pro- 
positions are joined by causal particles; as, houses were 
not built, that they might be destroyed. 1870 Jeon Sop/o- 
cles? Electra (cd. 2) 8/2 Tipe and Xporyp. ae causal datives, 

B. as sé. 2. A‘causal conjunction or particle, 

2530 Patsar., 148 Some (conjunctions) be causales & serve 
to bring in a sentence whereby the cause of a mater spoken 
of before is expressed. 1750 Harris Hermes ii. (2786) 245° 
Causals subjoin causes to effects. : + 

b. A thing implying a cause. 

1652 W. Scrater Civtd Magist, (1653) 25 Causalls they are 
»- casual they are not. eS 

Causality (k9ze'liti).-[mod. f£ on L. type 
*causalitis, 1, causal-is CAUSAL + -ITY.] © 

1.-Causal quality, character, efficiency, or agency; 
fact or state of being or acting as a cause. 

1603 Sir C, Heynon Fud. Astrol, ii. 69 When they are 
called signes, their causalitie is not excluded. 3649 Jen. 
Tavior Life Christ u. x. vit. 76 Faith is the beginning 

ace, and hath influence and causality in the production of 
the other. 1678 Cupwortn Jnfed/, Syst. 750 A Power or Caus+ 
ality, whereby that which was Not before, was afterwards 
Made to Be. 1748 Hartiry Obsery, Man. i, 2 16. 67 To 
ascribe a real Causality to Freewill., 1875 Grinpon Lije. 
ii, x4 Nature has no independent activity, no causality of 
its own. : 

2, The operation or relation of cause and effect ; 


the law of mind which makes it necessary to 


recognise power adequate to account for every oc. 
currence’ (Fleming's Vocab. Philos. 1887). 
1642 O. Senawicne Lngland's Prescrv, 10 By way of order 
only, and not by causality. x8x7 Conzrince Biog. Lit, 62 
The law of caealty holds only between homogeneous 
things, 1836-7 Sin W, Hamucton Afetaph. xxxix. (1859) 11. 
376 Lhe nature and genealogy of the notion-of Causality. 
1860 Ewenson Cond. Life ii. (1861) 34 A belief'in causality, 
or strict connection between every trifle and the principle 
of being .. characterizes all valuable minds. 1870 Bowex 
Logic x. 333 The necessary laws of Causality and Time, 
8. Phrenology. The mental faculty of tracing 


effects to causes. : aot 
1874 BLACKIE pac (em 6 The quality of mind, which 
+ phrenologists call causality. ae 
q 4 An excuse. (? Not Eng.) - 
1656 Biounr Glossogr., Causality, Causation, an excuse, 
essoyning or pretence. 
Causally (k6-2ili), adv. [f. CAUSAL + -L¥2.] 
In a causal way; with causal force ; in the manner 


- of, oras being the cause ; by way of cause and effect. 


21638 Mene Jiks. 1, xxiv. (1672) 91 Kat is .. to be taken 
here tLuke ii. 14) for a conjunction causal .. Or both cau- 
sally and gfatulatorily. 1634 Rainsow Labour (2639) 22. 
It cannot be said to be causally perishing. —1640-4’Sir S, ~ 
D'Ewes in Rushw. //7st, Coll. 1. (1692) 1. 314 The..Elector - 
of Saxony is causally guilty ..of those Calamities and . 
Slaughters. 1845 Blackzu. Mag. LVII. 523 From the death ~ 


> 


CAUSANT. 


of Patroclus to the death of Hector is an entirely new move- 
ment, though causally bound .. to that antecedent, @x847 
Cuatmers Posth, Wks. (3847) 1. 22 He was appeased caus- 
ally and efficiently by God, yet proximately and inter- 
mediately by the presents ..!aid before him. - 


+Cawsant, a. Obs. [ad. L. causazs, pr. pple. 
of causée to cause.] Causing, acting as a cause. 


2677 Gauu Crt. Gentiles It. 1. 464 Every second cause, 
whether causant or conservant. : ‘ 
+ Can shay, adv. Obs. [f. CAUSARY + -L¥2,] 
By reason of a legally recognized cause. 

r6gr W, G. tr. Cozed’s Just. 38 There is also a Guardian 
simply and originally so called, and a Guardian by acci- 
dent, from the cause of custody .. Causarily, is he who for 
that he hath the custody of his own Tenant being yet an 
Infant hath upon that score the custody of another who is 
Tenant to his Ward. 2 

+ Cam sary, ¢. Obs. [ad. L. causari-us dis- 
charged because of ill-health, invalid, f. catsa 
cause, reason. In med.L. used more widely.] 
Having good and sufficient cause. Causary dis- 
mission (L. catusaria missio); orig. a dismissal 
from military service on account of ill-health. 

x60z Secar Hon, Mil. § Civ. 1. viii. xx Dioclesianus and 
Maximianus ordained, That vnto enery Veteran hauing 
honestly serued..twentie yeeres, an honourable or causarie 
dismission (cazsaria miéssio] should be granted. . 

+ Can'sate, a. (sb.) Obs. Also caussate. [ad. 
med.L. caeesdt-tes, pa. pple. of causdre to CAUSE.] 

A. adj. Caused,-due to a cause. B. sb. A 
thing caused, an effect. 

1652 GauLe Afagastrozt, 103 A conscientionall, accidental 
event .. but no appropriate, causate, and observate experi- 
ment. 1657 J. Smitn Afyst. Riect. Avijb, The Caussate, . 
.depends-upon the Canse, as having its being thence. 

Causa'te, v. vare. [f. med.L. catesdt- ppl. stem 
of causdre; see -avE3,] a. fraus. To cause, 
originate: bb. éuzv. To originate. 

1839 BatLey Fesétzs (2854) 535 That Divinity ., Wherein 
all things authentic docausate, 1855 — Afystic 135 When 
«. unnumbered times .. Have passed, shall God .. another 
world causate. 

Causation (k9z2l-fon).  [ad. L. cassdtton-em 
excuse, pretext, used in med.L. in sense ‘action ot 
causing’, f.med.L. causére. Cf. F. castsation. 


1. The action of causing; production of an effect. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Zp. 1. xi, Ascribing effects 
thereunto [to the stars] of independent causations, 2695 
Concreve rece i L, mt xi, s9 Albertus Magnus .. says it 
[Astrology] teaches us to consider the Causation of Causes, 
in the Causes of things. ¢17g0 Ret Let, in Wks, I. 76/1 
The thing most essential to causation in its proper jpeaning 
—to wit, efficiency—is wanting. 1817 CoLERIDGE ys Lit. 
293 It sometimes happens that we are punished for our 
faults by incidents, in the causation of which these faults 
had no share. 1878 Srupas Const. Hist, I, i, x The causa- 
tion of any particular movement or the origin of any par- 
ticular measure, ¢ 
. b. The operation of causal energy ; the relation 
of cause and effect. 

1939 Hump Eeman Nat, 1. iv, Cousins in the fourth d 
are connected by causation. 1809 W. Irvixe Knickerd. 
(1861) 13 To detect .. some latent chain of causation. 183 
Braxey Fyce Vill 198 All that we know of physical causa- 
tion is, that one thing precedes another ina order 
of sequence. 1860 imerson Cond. Life, Fates (1863) 29 A 
man. looks like a piece of luck, but is a piece of causation. 
1883 A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric 85 The broad relation. . 
between noumena and their A hcnomena, seems most reason- 
ably conceived ‘as one of Efficient Causation, not the mere 
sequence of phenomena which we call physical causation. 

2. An excuse. (L. catesatio; ?not Eng.) 

1656 Biounr Glossog7., Causation, an excuse, essoyning or 
pretence. 1662 Puintirs, Cansation (Lat.), an excusing, or 
alleadging of a cause. sos 

Hence Causa‘tionism, the theory or principle- 
of universal causation ; Causa‘tionist, one who - 
believes in this theory or pemeiple, 

1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) 1. 345 
We are natural conservers and causationists, and reject a 
sourdumpish unbelief, 1860 — Cond, Life ii. All successful 
men have agreed in one thing—they were causationists. 
They believed that things went not by luck but by law. 


Causative (kOzitiv), @ Also § -ife. fa. F. 
causatif, ad. L, causdtives; see CAUSE v. and -IVE.] 


1. Effective as a cause, productive of (an effect). 

@ xqa0Occheve De Reg. Princ. 3848 It of his dethe was 
verray causatife, ¢ 24258 WyNTOUN Cron, 1x, xxvii. 255 The 
Proces Causative That eftyr folowit effective. 605 Bacon 

dv. Learn, 11. viii, § x That, that is causative in nature 
of a number of effects, 1830 Corentpce Ren:.(1836) III, 1 
That which is essentially causative of all’ being must be 
causative of its own, 1877 Mortey Crit. Afise, Ser. 11.321 
A superhuman causative agency, ae 

b. ellapé. OF causation, of the existence of a 

causative agency. M.S 

1842 W, Grove Corr, Phys, Forces (ed. 6) 9 Hypothetical 
currents were supposed, for the purpose of carrying out the 
causative view, ~ a 4 : 7 

2. Grani, Expressing @ cause, or causation ; 
= Causan 4. Also as sd; a causative word. 

€3600 Swinpurn : Spousals (1686) x49 These words .. 
are to be understood causative.” “19g0-x Student -11. 308 
(T.) Let any Hebrew reader judge whether Zi#he?.. can 
properly be said, in general.-to beicausative. 2824 -J. 
Guenrisr £tywol: Juterp. ts0 Lay is -maniléstly the 
causative of Lie. 1879 Wattniy’Skr. Gram. § 540 The 
secondary or derivative conjugations are. .the passive, the 
intensive, - the desiderative, the causative. Jéid. 607 This 
stem... has to a great.extent a causative value. - =: '  -.. 


- ForTescue -4ds. § Lim. Alon. (1714) 67, Mo ! 
-non-other Cause;-save only drede of his Rebellion. 2326 


195 


Hence Cau‘sativeness, Cansati-vity, the fact 
of being causative, ‘causative quality. 

1846 O. Brownson iks. VI. 107 He is the causativeness 
of all and of each, 3856 J. H. Newman Cadlista 67 The 
egg comes first in relation to the causativity of the chick, 
and the chick comes first in relation to the causativity of 
theegg. 1862 I. Ware Hindu Philos. Syst. 208 Its causa- 
tivity Is accounted for by erroneous imputation. 

Causatively (kfzitivli), ado. [f prec. + 
-LY2,] In a causative manner; by way of cansa- 
tion, by acting as a cause. b. Gram. In a causa- 
tive sense, as expressing cause. 

2654 Warren Undbelicvers 45 Christ hath causatiyely 
removed by-tis death the guilt of sin. xzgo-x Student 
IL. 308 (T.) Several conjugations .. whether they are to be 
taken actively, passively, causatively, or absolutely, 1824 
De Quincey fol. Leox, Dial. v. (1860) 553 Gravitation has 
causatively impressed that direction on its course. 


j\Causa'tox, Ols. [med.L. causdtor, f. causdre 
1o CausE.] One who causes, a causer. 

2646 Sin T. Browne Psend. ZZ. 1, x, The indivisible con- 
dition of the first causator. 

|| Causa’trix, Ods. [fem.of prec. ; see -Tnix.] 
A female causer. 

16so CHarLeron Paradoxes Prol. 14 Nature. .the prime 
and proxime Causatrix of all Sanation. , 

| Causa‘tum. [med.L.] That which is caused ; 
the product of causation. 

1879 Lewes Study Psychol, 24 An effect is the causatum, 
the incorporation of the causes or co-operant conditions. 


Cause ae sb, Also 4-6 cawse, 4-7 Sv. 
causs, 5-0 Sc. caus, 5 Sc. caws, 6 causse, 6-7 
caus. [a. F. cause (= Pr., Sp., It. cazsa), ad. L. 
causa, caussa. The latter came down in living use 
as It., Sp., Pr. cosa, ONF. cose, F. chose matter, 
thing (a sense which causa has in the Salic Law, 
in Gregory of Tours, and the Capitularies). At 
a later period the med.L. cazsa, of philosophy and 
the law-courts, was taken into the living languages, 
in the form cazsa, catese ; in Fr. from the 13th c.] 


I. General senses. 

1. That which produces an effect; that which 
gives rise to any action, phenomenon, or condition. 
Cause and effect ate correlative terms. 

¢%3x5 SHOREHAM 117 Cause of alle thyse dignyte .. Was 
Godes owene grace. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1% 
xxv. (1498) 362 The cause of nyghte is shadowe of the 
erthe that is bytwene vs and the sonne. ¢x1400 Test. Lowe 
11, (160) 285/2 Every cause of a cause is cause of thing 
caused. 1849 Compl, Scot. (1801) 234 The philosophour 
sais that the cause of anc thing is of mair efficacite nor is 
the thyng that procedis fra the cause. 1639 Rouse Heav. 
Univ. x. (1702) 143 To produce effects ond the cause ; 
which is indeed to make something out of nothing. 1697 
Dryven Vive. ial b Vv. 570 Proteus only knows The secret 
Cause, and Cure of all thy Woes. 175 Jounson Rambi. 
No. 141 Pt The greatest events may be often traced back 
to slender causes. 1827 Pontox Con7se of T. v, These 
were the occasion, not the cause, of ay: 2879 Lockyer 
Elem, Astron, iii. 83 The Sun’s heat and the Earth’s rotation 
are, in the main, the causes of al] atmospheric disturbances. 

bb. as philosophically defined. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, 11. ix, (1839) 1ax A cause 
simply, or an entire cause, is the aggregate of all the acci- 
dents both of the agents how many soever they be, and of 
the patient, put together; which when they are all apposed 
to be present, it cannot be understood but that the effect is 
produced at the same instant. ¢ 2790 Reto H/ks. I. 76/2 We 
have noground toascribe efficiency to natural causes, or even 
necessary connection with the effect. But westill call them 
causes, including nothing under the name but priority and 
constant conjunction, /6id. 77/: In the strict philosophical 
sense, I take a cause to be that which has the relation to 
the effect which I have to my voluntary and deliberate ac- 
tions. 1846 Mire Logic (1856) 111. v. § 5 We may define.. 
the cause of a pl » to be the antecedent or the 
concurrence of antecedents, on which it is invariably and 
unconditionally consequent. 1870 Jevons Elem, Logic 
xxviii, 239 By the Cause of an event we mean the circum- 
stances which must have preceded in order that the event 
should happen, 2 

2. A person or other agent who brings about or 
occasions something, with or without intention. 
(Often in bad sense: one who occasions, or is to 
blame for mischief, misfortune, etc.) 

©1374 Cuaucer Azel. § Arc. 257 Paughe bat yee Pus 
Causelesse-be Cause be Of my dedely aduersitee. 15% 
Fisner Hus. Sern. C'tess Richmond (1708) 28, | am, say! 
he, the veray cause of raysynge of the Body, and_I am also 
the veray Cause of lyfe unto the Soule. 13q0 Hyrpe tr. 
Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. (2592) Gv, Howe much mischiefe 
such women bee cause of. 16rr Biere 1 Chron. xxi, 3 
Why will hee bee a-cause of trespasse to Isrnel? 1660 
Srantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 73.The Mind is the disposer 
and cause of all things. 1697 Drynen Virg. Georg. 1. 92 
The Laws Imposed by Nature, and by Nature’s Cause. 
1713 Berxetey Hylas § P.ii, God is the supreme and uni- 
versal Cause of all things. 1830 Tewnyson Dream Fair 
Wor, 104 ‘ My youth’, she said, ‘ was blasted with a curse: 
This woman was the cause.’ © 1859 — Zuid 87 Am I the 


| cause, I the poor cause that men Reproach you? 


3. A fact, condition of matters, or consideration, 
moving a person- to action; ground of action; 
reason for action, motive. ~- - 

axzag Aucr. R. 320 Cause is hwi pu hit dudest, oder 
hulpe perto, oder puruh hwon hit_bigon. 1340 dyend. 42 
Huanne pe seruises byep y-do uor onclenliche ae ey 60 

therto by 


Pilgr. Perf, WV. de, W. 1531) Eg The cause why we name 


CAUSE, 


this treatyse y° pilgrymage of perfeccion. 1575 Lanegan 
Let. (1871) 3 Az T'hous Trb0d cauz to think” 1s92 West 
Symbol.i. § 55 (1632) The consideration of instruments is 
the motiue cause, for which the Instruments are made. 
31655 Comp. Clark 310 The said F. R. as well for the con- 
siderations aforesaid as also..for divers other good causes 
and considerations .. doth for himself and his Heirs cove- 
nant. x678 Cupwortu /ntedd. Syst. (1837) 1.77 To ave just 
cause ofsuspicion. 2785 Rei Let. in Wks. 1. 65/2 A reason 
.- is often called a cause 1876 Green Short fist. iii. 
§ 4 (1882) 129 The causes which drew students and teachers 
within the walls of Oxford. 

b. In a pregnant sense: Good, proper, or ade- 
quate ground of action ; esp. in Zo have cause, have 
20 cause, with catse, without cause; so to show 
cause, esp. in Eng. Law, to argue against the con- 
firmation of a ‘rule nisi’ or other provisionally 


granted order or judgement. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 23, | had gret causs hym for to 
slay. 14173 Lyne. Pylgr. Staite mn. vii, They .. kepen hit 
withouten ony cause, ¢1440 Fork Myst. xvi. 2? For fadir, 
vnkyndnes 3¢ kythe bem no cause. 15zo in W. H, ‘Turner 
Select Rec. Oxford 26 To..shew a cause why he onght not 
to be .. disfranchised. 1549 BA. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, 
If any of you know cause, or just impediment, why these 
two persons should not be joined together, xg6z ‘J’, Nor- 
ton Calvin's Just. 1. xvii. §1 Modesty, that wee draw not 
God to yeeld cause of his doings. 26zr Biste Pref. 9 ‘Vo 
amend it where he saw cause. 1747 in Col. Ree, Penn. V. 88 
The Government of Pennsylvania had not seen cause yet to 
contribute something towards it. 1768 BLacksTong Com. 
T1l. 265 Upon good cause shewn tothe court, 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. 1.1, vi. 84 The Order got into its wider troubles 
. With Christian neighbours..who did not love it, and for 
cause. x867 Law Rep. 2 2. B. 360 A rule was obtained... 
to enter the verdict for the plaintiff..Hayes, Sevjt., and 
Beasley, shewed cause. 875, Jowsrr Plato (ed. a) ILI. 
347 Ifa man has cause of offence against another, 188 
Law Rep. 11 Queen's B. 597 The plaintiff has been defamed, 
and has prima facie a cause of action, : 

@. Cause why: ‘reason why’, reason. Some- 
times used interrogatively, or conjunctively : Why, 
for the reason that, for this reason. Obs. exc. dial. 

1340 Hamrote Px, Consc. 3526 God wate wele be cause 
why. ¢1386 Cnaucer Sqrs. 7.177 And cause why? for they 
kan nat the craft. c1440 Gesta Kom. viii. 21 (Harl, MS.) 
He is gilty of my dethe, and 1 shalle telle you cause why. 
¢ 1449 Pecock Aepr. 1. xut, 222 Cause whi God wole geuc 
his gracis..is this. 1548 Upatt, ete. Evasm. Par, Matt. 
v. 42 There is no cause why to cut off these membres. 
rg8x Camrion in Confer. 1. (1584) C b, You must consider. . 
the cause why. 3856 Kinostey Zeé, in Life xiv. (1879) 1. 
2t Such a view .. as tourist never saw, nor will see, ‘case 
why, he can’t find it. [Cf Cause con.) 

+4. The object of action ; purpose, end. Obs. exc. 
in b. Final cause: a term introduced into philo- 
sophical language by the schoolmen as a transl. of 
Aristotle’s fourth cause, 7d of evexa or rédos, the 
end or purpose for which a thing is done, viewed 
as the cause of the act; ¢s. applied in Natural 
Theology to the design, purpose, or end of the 
arrangements of the universe. . 

¢x386 Cuaucer Clerhes 7. 386 This Markys hath hire 
spoused with a ryng Broght for the same cause. 1514 Bar: 
chav Cyt, & Uplondyshit (1847) p. xlix, ‘Then all be fooles 
.. Which with glad mindes use courting for such cause. 
1895 Hunsis Joseph 59 For to sojourne in the land, ts 
cause we come to thee, 

b. 1587 Gotoine De Afornay x. 149 Let us consequently 
see the final cause ; that is to wit, how and to what ende he 

uydeth it, ¢x660 Boye Désguis. Final Causes § x Those. 
that would exclude final causes from the consideration of 
the naturalist... either that, with Epicurus, they think..it is 
improper and vain to seek for final causes in the effects of 
chance: or .. with Descartes, that .. it is rash for men to 
think, that they know, or can investigate, what ends [God] 
proposed to Himself in His actings about His creatures. 
3691 Ray Creation 1. (1701) 49 The Continuation of these 
two Motions of the Earth .. upon Axes not parallel, is re- 
solvable into nothing but a final and mental Cause, or the 
7 BéArcorov, because it was best it should be so. 1768 
Sterne Send, Yourn. (1778) ¥. 24 The efficient as well as the 
final causes of travelling. 1837 Buckie Cioé/is. 1. viii. 541 
Descartes, . was, of course, led to abandon the study of final 
causes, 188: B. Sanperson in Nature No. 619. 439 The 
final cause of an animal .. is muscular action, because it 
is by means of its muscles that it maintains its external 
relations, 7 ‘ , - 

5. In the preceding senses, with various dehning 


attributes. 

The four causes of Aristotle were the eficicnt cause, the 
force, instrument, or agency by which a thing is produced ; 
the formal (see quot. 1678); the waterial, the elements or 
matter from which it is produced; the /2na/, the purpose or 
end for which it is produced (see 4b). The F77st Cause, the 
originaj cause or Creator of the Universe ; secondary causes, 
those derived from a primary or first cause. Occasiouad 
¢auscs in Cartesian philosophy: see OCCASIONAL, -ISM. 

1393 Gower Conf. ILI. 87 He clepeth god the firste cause. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. m. xvii. (1495) 6x ‘The 
cause efficient of the syghte is the vertue of the soule that 
hyghte animalis, 1447 Boxennan Seyntys Introd. (x835) 1 
The fyrste is what, the secunde is why, In wych two wurdys, 
.. The foure causys comprehended be. xg86 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 667 The Philosophers propound 
fower causes of everie thing, The efficient, the material], the 
formall, and the finall cause, 1646 H. Lawrence Consziz. 
Aungels 3x Fis [(God’s] essence (which is the efficient, final, 
and exemplary cause of all things). 1636 Bew Israrn Vind. 


Jud, in Phenix (1708) 11. 409 The Knowledg of the one 


irst Cause. 1678 Honses Decameron ii. 15 Another they 
call the Formal Cause, or simply the form or essence of the 
thing caused: as when they say, Four equal Angles and 
four equal Sides are the Cause of a Square Figure. 1726 


AvyLirre Parerg, 147 There are seven Causes consider'd in 
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CAUSE, 


Judgment, viz. the Material, Efficient, and Formal Cause ; 


and likewise a Natural, Substantial, and Accidental Cause; 


and lastly a Final Cause. 1733 Pore Zss. Afan un. The | 


Universal Cause Acts to one end, but acts by various laws, 
1742 — Dunciad ww. 644 Philosophy, that lean’d on heaven 
before, Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more, 1845 
Corrie Theol.in Eneyel, Aetrop. 58/1 The main object 
of Theology is to ascertain the attributes and perfections 
of this First Great Cause. 1858 Maxsex Bampton Leet. 
ii. (ed, 4) 30 By the First Cause is meant that which pro- 
duces all things, and is itself produced of none, 1862 H. 
Spencer first Princ. 1. ii. § 12 (1875) 37 We are not only 
obliged to suppose some Cause, but also a first Cause. 
From the general senses arise varions phrases: 
ta. By the cause that: for the reason that; 
with the purpose that, to the end that, in order 
that; dy che cause of: by reason of, on account of. 
Obs. Hence bi-cazse, BECAUSE, Q.v. 
©1386 Cuaucer Kuts. T. 2488 Be be cause pat pei scholde 
rise Erly..Vnto her reste went pei att nihte. a 1450 ‘xt. 
de la Tour 2 Thei had in hem no shame nor drede by the 
cause thei were so used. c1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lim. 
Mor. (t714) 138 Which by the Cause therof lyvyn in the 
gretter penurye. 
+b. For cause that: for the reason that (= Br- 
causE A. 1, B.1). Far cause of: by reason of, on 
account of (= Brcause A. 2 a); for the sake of 
(= BrEoausE A. 2b). Ods. é 
©x428 Wrxtoun Cron. vin. vii. zo5 For caws pat he past 
til Twlows. 1475 Caxton Sasor 67 Callid god of bataill 
for cause of many batailles that he had. 1480 — Chron. 
Eng. ccxxii. 214 And al he did for cause of spences and for 
to gadre tresour. 1535 Srewarr Cron. Scot. II. 334 For 
caus that tha no wald Resist the wrang. 15978 Sc. Bons 
soe C. IL. 154 For cause his faith was conisaly Tn Christes 
jude, 
ye. For my (his, etc.) cause: on my (his, etc.) 
account, for my (his, etc.) sake. Ods. 
€ 1450 Merdin 15 Ye shull neuer be Juged to deth for my 
cause, ¢x§00 Lancelot 3395, I wald not..for my causs, that 
such oknycht suld dee. 1607 TorseLn Fours, Beasts 134 
I have described and set him out in this manner .. which 1 
did for use and customs cause, 16x1 Brsre 2 Cor, vii. 12 
I did it not for his cause that had done the wrong. 
{ See also CAusE con. 


IT. In legal, and related senses. 

(In the Digest, ‘causa’ sometimes means ‘ the facts of the 
case.') 

7. Law. The matter about which a person goes 
to law; the case of one partyin a suit. Hence 
to plead a cause. (Cf. 1883 in 3b.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9362 Pe rizte of is cause. ¢ 1300 
Beket 1043 ‘To bringe this cause of holi churche tofore,the 
Pope. ¢1400 Maunpev, xvi. 172 Bothe partyes writen 
here Causes in 2 Billes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 27 Pletyng 
of a cause for his client. xgg3 T. Wiison RheZ. 6 The 
judges before whom.. the determinacion of his cause 
resteth, x61 Binte Z£.x, xxii. 9 The cause of both partics 
shall come before the Iudges. © 1760 Gonvsautn Cit, IV. 
xeviii, He that has most opinions is most likely to ony 
his cause. 1802 Mar. Encewortit Aforad 7. (1816) I. 2t 
Would to heaven my son could have..such a trial! And.. 
thae I might plead his cause ! 

» fi. 

en Caxton Sonnes of Ag utr xxvi. 545 Ye can speke 
shrewdly wythoute a cause lawful, 1568 Bisre (Bishops’) 
Ps. xxxv. 1 Pleade thou my cause O Lord. 
Pref, 6 This seemeth to argue a bad cause, 

8. Law. A subject of litigation ; a matter before 
a court for decision ; an action, process, suit; = 
Case 56.1 6. : 

erges £. £. Adlit. P. A. yor To corte .. Per alle oure 
causez schal be tryed. ¢3330 R. Bronnes Chron. (1810) 128 
In alle manere cause he sought pe right in skille, 2399 
Lana. Rich Rededes 11. 318 ‘Lo ben of conceill for causts 
that in the court hangit. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VI/, xxiv. §1 
In any accion or cause personell, 1529 Rastert Pastyme 
Hist, Fr. (x81) 73 He was in all cawsis so indyfferent. 
16g2 Nerpnaw tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 5 This caus could 
not by any pretens bee brought into judgment. 1752 
Jounson Kazmbl, No, 201 @ x1 He was summoned _as an 
evidence in a cause of great importance, 1790 Burk 
Fr. Rev. 302 The governing power, which, in the midst of 
@ cause, or on the prospect of it, may wholly change the 
rule of decision. 2879 Canrentun Afen?, Phys. 11. x. 436 
Further proceedings having been taken in a cause which 
he had heard some years previously, 

b. Hence (Se.) Day or hour of cause: i.e. of 
trial; also ig. and cravs/. 

3838 Scort rt. Afidl, xxiv, Wiblepering to Piumdamas 
that he would mect him at Mac Croskie’s ..in the hour of 
cause. 1822 — Nigel xxxvii, I will be with you in the hour 
of cause. to F $ 

c, fig. Matter in dispute, an affair to be decided. 
exsoo Lancelog 1495 Ther god hymeself hath ton the 
cagss onhond, 1893 Sians.2 f/x. V7, ut, & 289 What coun- 
saile giuc you in this weightie cause? 166g Maney Grofins’ 
Low.C, Warrs 283 Ready to decide the cause by Battel. 

+ 9. Contextually, and in translating L. cas¢sa or 
Gr. alti, it sometimes has or approaches the sense 
‘charge, accusation, blame’. Gés. 

61340 Cursor AL, 1668r (Laud) The cawse of his deth they 
wroght Abovyn his hed. 1382 Wyetur Acts xxv. 27 For 
to sende a boundun man, and not to signifie the cause of 


x6rr Bisce 


him. 1494 Fapvan vit. 494 Many... whiche Jaye there fin | 


the prisons] for great causes and crymes, cxsgo CHEKE 
Afatt, xxiii. 37 Pei set his caus in writing over his hed. 
360s Snacks. Lear iv. vi. 111, I pardon that mans life. 
What was thy cause? * Adultery? - 


- Lo be i cause: to be to blame. Obs. 


€1400 Afol. Loll. ap Resets mai sore drede, pat her vniust - 


& iuilwilly cursing be in cause whi be puple dredip not 


196. 
cursing. ¢1400 Hom. Rose 43¢5 Who was in cause .. But 


hirsilfe? 1635 R. N. tr. Caniden's Hist. Eliz. 1. iv. 38 Shee 
herselfe is in cause that I cannot satisfieher. 

+10, ez. A matter of concern, an affair, business ; 
the case as it concerns any one (cf. Case sb. 1). 
Obs. (exc. dial.) . 

2373 Barsour Bruce 111. 302 His causs 3eid fra ill to wer. 
1393 Gower Conf III. 85 Wisdom is.. Above all other 
thing to knowe In loves cause and elles where. xg.. Tisz- 
dale’s Vis. 100 His frendys by sybhe Herd of that cause 
that hym bytydde. 1477 Eart Ravers (Caxton) Dictes 65 
Committe alle thy causes to | Son 3893 Suaks. Lucy. 1295 
The cause craves haste, 1698-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 65 Pericles .. could easily reduce the exercise of his 
mind from secret abstrusive things to publick popular causes. 
1880 HW. Cornw. Gloss. (E.D.S§.), Cause, case. ‘If that’s 
the cause I must work later.’ Pe 

ib. Phrases. Jf cause were, in cause. Obs. exc. 
dial. (Cf. Case sb.) 3, 10, 11.) 

c1400 Rom. Rose 5295 He... shulde it fulfille .. Except 
oonly in cause twoo, 1823 Fitzners, Surv. rob, In that 
cause the lorde of the honeror manere may take a distresse 
for his rentes homages. 1523 Lp. Bernens Jvoiss. (1812) I. 
314 We are bounde to ayde him, in cause that he requyre 
++¥S 80 todo. 1634 Malory's Arthur nu, xiv, 402 If cause 
were that they had to do-with Sir Launcelot. 1696 Srit- 
LINGEL. 12 Ser. i. 7, 1 may say .. as our Saviour doth in 
another cause. : : 

e. Seal of cause: charter of incorporation. 

1806 Forsytn Beauties Scotd, 111. 260 The incorporation 
of Fleshers (of Glasgow) obtained their charter or seal of 
cause in 1580, 

Ll. That side of a question or controversy which 
is espoused, advocated, and upheld by a person or 
party ; a movement which calls forth the efforts of 
its supporters, (Spec. applied in Commonwealth 
times to the Puritan ‘cause’.) - 

2582 Savine Jacttxs' Hist. wt. xxv. (1591) a | It was the 
. publicke act of the cause, 1588 A/arprel. Epist. (Arb.) 
x Terming the cause by the name of Anabaptisterie, 1595 

HAKS. Four 11. iv. ra Such temperate o: in so fierce a 
cause, 1660 Bibl. Fanatica in Harl. Misc. (1746) VII. 

1/t A pious Brother, and a real Assertor of the good old 
es 3678 Butter Hud. ut. 1. 545 Zeal.. made the 
Church and State and Laws Submit t‘ old Iron and the 
Cause. 1705 Appison {aly Ded., ‘Their Hopes or Fears 
for the Common Cause rose or fell with Your Lordship’s 
Interest and Authority. 1749 Frecoine Tone Fones xu. 
iti, I shall ever esteem it the cause of my sex to rescue any 
woman, ctc. 1792 Burke Corr. (3844) IL. gx cause in 
the world can..be more clear in my eyes..than that of the 
Poles. 1827 HaLuam Const. Hist. (1876) U. x. 275 The 
good old cause, as the commonwealth’s men affected to 
style the interests of their little faction, 1842 Tennyson 
Two Voices 148 In some good cause .. To epee 1884, 
Granstone in Standard ag Feb. 2/7 We should be traitors 
to the cause we profess to have taken inhand. 

_ b. Hence Zo make common cause (with): to 
join in behalf of 2 common object. 

1844 H. H. Wuson Brit. India (1845) I. 209 Before they 
made common cause with cither French or English. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 101 The two ies. united their 
strength in a common cattse. 1863 Mary Howrrt tr. J. 
Bremer’s Greece VW. xiv. 114 Epirus will make common 
cause with Thessaly, fl y ie 

e@. Hence applied colloquially in some religious 
hodies, to their ‘ cause ’ as embodied in a particular 
local organization, enterprise, mission, or church. 

Mod. Several new causes have been started in the county 
during the year. The Baptists havea flourishing cause in 
the village. : 

$12. Disease, sickness. Os. [A sense, simply 
transferred from late L., as to the origin of which 
see the Latin Dicts. In Eng. often vaguely asso- 
ciated with other senses, and used accordingly.] 

[1490 Caxton How to Die 2 What some cuer mater or 
cause be layd to him .. he oughte to suffre and receyue it 
pacyently. xz509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xviii. xvii, I your 
cause can nothing remedy.] 1598 Lyre Dodacus wm. xxvi. 
353 Hellebor may not be ministred_except in desperate 
causes. x585 Luovp Zreas. Health PF iij, Ina hote cause, 
lettis made in a playster is much worth. 1601 Suaxs, «id's 
Well u. i, tx4 Toucht With that malignant cause. 1607 = 
Cor. 1. i. 235 Leauc vs to cure this Cause, : 

II. Comb., as case-monger, renderer, -secking 
adj., causewise adv. ; cause-book, a book in which 
legal causes are entered ; cause-list, alist of causes 


to be tried. 

1885 Law Tines' Rep. LU. safe The cause was ree 
entered in the *cause-bool:. 1837 Adi. Rev. LXIV. 491 
These *cause-mongers go also to the storehouse of their 
fancy. «1637 B. Joxson Lug. Gran For, 
derer, hath sometime the force of a severing one. 187: 
TYNDALL in Daily News 2 Oct. 2/4 He has been describe 
by the German Lichtenberg as ‘das Ursachenthier* 
—the restless *cause-seeking animal. 1869 sic? 32 $: 33 Vict. 
c..91 Sched. i. 1./2 Accounts of various suitors kept *cause- 


‘wisc. . 

Cause (kOz),.v.1 Also 5 cawse, cawos, 6 
causse, [ad.- med.L. causdve, as used, by the 
Schoolmen, in sense ‘efficere’s (Classical L, had 
only causari (later causdve) to plead causes, give 
reasons or ‘exctses.. Hence also It, cassave, Sp. 
cauczar, F. causer, all in sume sense as Eng.) 

lL. éraus. To be the cause.of; to effect, bring 
abont, produce, induce, make. : 5 

1340 Hameote Prose Tr. viii. 17 A fantasye caused of 
trubblyng of pe brayne. 1393 Gower Conf. ILI. 107 They 
[the stars] causen many a wonder To the climats, that stond 
hem under. c1430Chev. Assigne 39 His moder. .pat cawsed 
moche sorowe. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531).4b, 


a@ *cause-ren-* 


CAUSEFULLY. 


That .. oftentymes causeth heresyes & errours, 1697 Drv- 
DEN Virg. Georg. 11. 763 A Drench of Wine..the Patient's 
Death did cause. 1764 Goins. Trav. 430 How small of 
all that human hearts endure, ‘Chat part which laws or ings 
can cause or cure. 1675 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 55 The 
ruin of their empire .. was caused by the loss of freedom 
and the ype of despotism. — 4 3 

b. Const. object and inf. with (formerly also 
without) fo. ; 

1393 Gower Cou/. III, 114 It causeth..A man to be subtil 
ofwit. cx485 Digby Alyst. (1882) =. 543 How durst thou 
--to be so bold To cawse hym dy? 38§2 Asp. HawLton 
Catech. (x884) 34 It sall cause the cum in great dangeir. 
16r0 B. Joxson Alch, n. iii, Take heed, you doe not cause 
the blessing leaue you, x6xr Bite Aios viii. 9, I will 
cause the Sunne to go downe at noone. 1625 Hart Anat. 
Ur. u. iv. 73, 1 caused him bleed oftner then once, 2667 
Mitton P. Z. 1, 216 Out of the fertil ground he caus'd to 

row All trees, 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Fortes to It is 
the gravitation of the water which causes it to flow. 

c. with od/, and 7x. pass. 

1494 Fapyant. ili. 10 They. .caused great fyres to be made, 
1535 Covervate Ps. civ. [cv.] 20 Then sent the kinge and 
caused him be delyuered, 1596 Spenser ¥. Q. 1. i. 42 She 
caused them be led. Into abowre. 1678 Wantey lVoud. Lit. 
Worldy. ii. § 84, 472/a He..caused his five Brethren to be 
all strangled in his presence. 82x J. Q. Apans in C, Davies 
Metr, Syst. ul. 127 To cause a statement in writing. .to be 
hung up in some conspicuous place: : 

+d. with 2zf simply, as fo cause make, to have 
or get (something) made, cause (it) to be made. 
(CE. BF. faire faire, etc.) Obs. ? exe. Se. ; 

1535 CoverpaLe 1 Avngs ii. 36 The kynge sent, and caused 
for to call Semei. 1649 Drums. or Hawtit. Hist. Fas. I, 
Wks. se) 5 The king .. caused abolish the indictment. 
ax693 Urounarr Rabelais 1. xliv. 358 She caused kill 
1953 Scots Mag. Feb. pe The directorshad caused 
prepare the draught. 1820 Matin Tyro's Dict. (ed. 10) 5 

uma caused make eleven more (shields) of the same form. 

e. with 0f/. sentence. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. HI, 108 That causeth why thot some 
Her due cours to-fore another, ¢rgro Virgtlius in 
Lhoms Prose Rom. 23 She caused workemen shulde make 
the walles ageyne. 16x Binte Yokn xi, 37 Could not this 
man .. haue caused that euen this man should not have 
died? 1722 Dy Foe ae, ef (1756) 93. This caus’d, that 

many died frequently. .in the Streets suddenly. 

+2. To actuate, move, force, drive (an agent) /o 
(some action or emotion). Obs. - 

e1400 Destr, Troy 13402 What causet the kyng to his 
cleane yre. ¢2430 Syr Tryant. 641 Grete nede cawsyth 
hur therto. . 

+3. As vb. of incomplete predication : To make 
or render (a thing something). (Cf, L. efficere.) 

1576 Baker Yewell of Health goa, If oftencr it shall be 
dystilled, it is then catsed the effectuouser. /béd. 1132, It 
causeth them also most white, 2579 LyLy Luphues (Arb.) 
188 An honest life will cause it a pleasaunt lyuing. 

4, To give reasons or excuses [= L. causaré]. 

3596 Srenser J. Q. ut. ix. 26 He, to shifte their curious 
request, Gan causen why she could not come in place. 

aUse, 7.2 rvare—. [al F. canse-v to talk, chat.] 
To speak familiarly, converse, talk, chat. 

1839 Battey /estus xxvii. (1848) 321, I have caused face 
to face with elements, : 

+ Cause, v.3 Obs, vare. ?To cast or shed.'* 

61420 Pallad. on Hush, w. 862 Thaire myddel teeth 
aboue at two yere age That cause, at yeres 11 an other 

age, Ere yeres six gothe the gomes stronge, The caused 
irst at yeres vi are even, f ‘ 

Cause, ‘cause, conj, Obs. exc, dial, [An 
rn use of prec. sb. for becatse (dial. a-catcse).] 

+1. (with of) =Because of, on account of, 

1523 Brapsuaw Sé, HWerburge (1848) 184 Churches. .were 
epen To god and saynt Werburge cause ofdeuocion. 

, =Beroause. Since ¢ 1600 often written 'cazse ; 
now only dial, or vitlgar; also spelt cos, cos, crs, 
case, etc. 

1596 Lauper Tractate 295 3¢ suld not chuse thame cause 
selufethame, rs92 MARLOWE Jew Malta w.ii. 1535 Do you 
mean to strangle me? Yes, cause you use to confess, 1634 
Sir T. Hervxer Trav. 169 It was the more terrible, cause 
hee had seenc Mecha, and never after lied. 1653 in Walton 
Augler xi. 318, I cannot hate thee [Musick], ‘cause the 
Angels love thee, 1682 N. QO. Soflean's Lutrin uw. Argh, 
*Cause he had left her in the Lurch, 171x E, Warp Viigus 
Brit, xt. 132 ‘Cause none will credit what they ay. xB.. 
Prout in Burrowes Rem. 267 Ajl for what? "Kase his 
courage was good. 3884 Harfer’s Mag. Feb. 4131/2 Jason 
pitied her ‘cause she was lonesome, 

Cau'sed, Z7/. a. Affected by causes. . 

187g HotvoaKr Co-ofer. Eng. 1.333 No mad, devil-born 
will, but a caused will, obedient to the laws of evidence: 
-Causediness (kp'zédnés). rare. [f. prec. + 
-nESS.] (See quot.) Pe 

x829 Jas. Mun Hum. ALind u. xiv. (2869) 4 In abstract 
discourse effect [means] the same as would be meant by 
causedness. . ‘ 

Causeful (kg-2fill), a. vare. [f Cause sb. + 
-FUL.] ‘+8. Showing or yielding a cause or 
reason. Os, b, Having (good) cause or reason, 
well founded, well-grounded. ¢. That is a cause 


of, productive, fruitful of ; 

ex40oo Test, Love in. (1§60) 298/2 Withouten causefull 
evidence, mistrust in jealousie should not be weued. 1586 
Sipyey Asir. § Stella (1622) 575 Yet waile thy selfe, and 
waile with causefull teares. 1613 Suurtey Trav. Persie 7 
His causefitll indignation. 1849 D. Jerroip Aan of Money 
Wks, 1864 IV. 95 More causeful of blood and tears than the 


iY 


hammer of Thor. . : 
+Causefully, adv. Obs. rare. [£. preer+-LX2.] . 
With (good) cause, with reason, Fis, 


CAUSELESS, 


x61g T. Apams Black Devil 68 If we thrive not in. .Godli- 
* nes, wee may causefully call our sanctity into question. 
Causeless (kpzlés), 2 [f. Cause -sd. + 

-LESS.] . 

1.. Having no antecedent cause; a. fortuitous ; 

b. not to be explained by any natural cause; c. 

antecedent 'to all causes. . —’ 

61386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 731 Grete God above That 
~ knoweth that noneactis causeles, 1601 Swans. AZZ’s Well 

iii, 3 They say miracles are past; and we haue our 

Philosophicall persons, tomake moderne and familiar things 

supernatural! and catiselesse. ‘x712 Buackmore Creation 1. 

28 His causeless power, the cause of all things known. 

. Of persons; That has no cause or excuse for 
his action (ods.) ; that has no cause at law. 

031374 Cuaucen Adie? § Arc, 229 Nowe is he Fals, ellas ! 
and-Causelesse, And of my woo he is so rewthelesse. 1598 
Drayton. Heroic, Lfist. vii. 16x Love causelesse still, doth 
aggravate his cause. 1607 Br. Haty Ps. vii, If I..Doe 
good unto my causeless foe That thirsted for my overthrow. 

3. Of acts, etc. : Without cause; for which there 


is no justifying cause or reason; groundless. 

3538 Stewart Crox, Scot, 27472 Condampnit for ane 
causles cryme, But ony falt. 2587 Tunperv. 7yag. 7. (1837) 
2 The causelesse rigour of the cruel] Dame. 1597 Hooker 

cel, Pol, v. \xv. § 26 And so delivered them from causeless 
blame, 2649 Mitton ikon, Wks, 1738 I, 7 A causeless 
and most unjust Civil War. ax Ken Hymns festiv. 
Post. Wks. 172: I, 48 He ne’re inflicts a causeless Pain. 
x8g2 Hawtuorne Zanglewood T,, Dragon's Teeth, The 
strangest spectacle of causeless wrath. | . 

. As ade. or in quasi-adverbial construction. 

(Often capable of being explained as an adj. in sense 2, 
qualifying the subject or object of the vb.) 

c1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 779 What may this be, That 
thou dispaired art, thus causelesse? @ 1400-50 Alexander 
3190 Than kest pam twa of his knigtis him causeles to spill. 
e1440 Partonope 4923 He hath betrayed me Causeles, 1533 
More Dedell. Salem i. Wks. 934/2 My selfe was not cause- 
lesse there moued to fynde fawte, a 1gg5 Lynpesay aby 9 
11 Murdicist at Rome, causles and creuellic. 1606 G. 
Wloopcocke} tr. /ustine's Hist. 93, The causles banished 
men. 161r Biste 1 Sasi. xxv. 31 Bither that thou hast 
shed blood causelesse. 1671 Mitton Samson zor [They] 
causeless suffering The punishment of dissolute days. 

Cau'selessly, adv. [f. prec.+-tx2.] Ina 
causeless way ; without cause or reason. 

156 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1 xvii. § 1 Who dare say 
that men are caried causelessely with blinde motion while 
God .. sitteth stil? Zézd, 1¥. vi. § 16 Our aduersaries doe 
no lesse causelesly & falsly boast of the consent. x62z 
Matynes Anc, Law-Merch. 433 IC an honest man. .become 
insoluent .. casually and causelesly in hi fe. 1875 
Wurrney Liye Lang. v.97 Words .. which as causelessly 
come to be looked askance at and avoided. 1880 Murrneap 
Gaius 1. § 53 Any one causelessly killing his slave. 


Cau'‘selessness. Causeless quality ornature. 

a1660 Hammon Ws. (1674) I. 196 By your discerning 
and acknowledging the causelessness of your exceptions. 

+ Cauwsely, adv. Obs. rave—4. ? Causally. 
Me i440 Pecock Mepy. iv. ix. 474 Ther of cometh causeli 
nedis ful myche yuel. i 

Causer ! (kg'z01). Also 5-6 cawser, [f Cause 
vt+-EB1] He who or that which causes; the 
agent by whom or which an effect is produced. 
+ Mirst Causer: God, Obs. - 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Mother of God 12 Causer of pees, stynter of 
wo & stryf, cx420 Occteve Zo Dk, York 62 Out upon 
pryde, causerof my wo! rg26 Péiler. Perf. (1531) 2b, Who 
was pe fyrst causer ofall thynges. 1538 Lecanp /¢éz. VIII. 
30 Olde Erle Thomas. was Cawser that new Quier of the 
Collegiate Churche..was newly reedified. 1577 B. Goocz 
Flevesbach's Husb. (x886) 190, It is a causer of sweete and 
pleasant sleepes: 1662 J. CHanpLer Van Helmont’s Oriat. 
1 Neither are Tartarous humours the causers or Patrons of 
infirniities, 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) VIL. lexxix. 
383 Thou thecauser ofall these shocking scenes ! x8ar Byron 
Sardan, 11. 1. 5% Bel. I trust there is no cause. Sar. No 
cause, perhaps, But many causers. 1866 J. Murray Comin. 
£x, xy. 2 Jehovah is .. the constant Causer of all effects. 

+Causer2, cawser. Ols. [Can this be f. 
cause, CAUSEY, as if a paviour’s hammer or mall? 

The W. Cornwall Gloss. has ‘cos'send, cos’sened, ham- 
mered into shape’ $ but it is difficult tosee any connexion.) 

€1480 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 589, Incussoriut, a causer, 
quidam malleolus est. c1qgo Afetr. Voc. ibid. 627, J#- 
cussoria, cawser, 

+Cawseress, Obs. <A female causer. 

163: Celestina w. §4.Thou false Witch, thou Causeresse of 
secret errors. . ‘i sy 

| Causeuse (kozé'z). [F., fem. of cartseur fond 
of talking or conversation.J A small sofa on which 
two persons can sit. : : 


~ 1883 A. G. Harpy But yet a Wont. x65 She sat ‘down on - 


the low canseuse in the window. 

. Causeway (kjzwe'), sé. Forms: § cawce 
Wey, cawcey wey, 6-8 causey-way ; 6- oguse- 
way, causeway; also 6-7 causway, 7° caws: 
way, cowsway, (caused-, cawsedway), casse- 
way, caseway, Sc, caulsway. [In 15th c, 
caucd-wey, caucy-wey, £, caucé, caucy CAUSEY + 
Way.. The compound has to a great ,extent 
taken the place of the simple causey, which, where 
it survives in local use, is apt to. be treated as 
a corruption of this. On the- other hand, ety- 


mologists have erroneously guessed that causeway . 


was merely a corruption of causey.] 
_i. A road formed’ on a.* casey’ or mound; a 
taised road, across a low.or wet place; or piece of 


‘the heels, to tread”, recorded by Du.Cange. 


- others’ 
cide, from calx, caicesn ‘lime’, and taken calcedia.as - 
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water ; formerly also applied to 2 mole or landing. 
pier running into the sea or a river; = CAUSEY 2. 
, Lhe Giant's Causeway (or Causey): a natural formation 
in county Antrim, Ireland, consisting of a collection of 
tic columns extending like a mole or pier into the sea. 

er4qgo Promp. Parv. 64 Cawcewey (K. H/. cavuce, 1499 
cawey wey], calcetum. 1571 Campion Hist. Jvel, xt. v. 
(2633) 8x sundry Castles, ig ba and bridges. 
@ 1619 Dantes Coll. Hist. Eng, (1621) 28 Finding the case- 
way fong and the bridge narrow, 1643 Evstyn Diary 
12_Nov., To crosse a vally by a causeway and a bridge 
built over a small river. x6gx Jen. Tayior Course Seri. 
1. viii. 95 Dig down the Causeywayes. 1662 Futter Wor- 
thies 1. 34 Builders of Bridges .. and makers of Caused- 
waies, or Causways (which are Bridges over dirt). 1666 
Pepys Diary 5 Jan., The.. running out of causeways into 
the river. 1796 Morse Aver. Geog. I. 425 Narrow cause- 
ways are raised a foot and a half on each side, for..foot 
passengers. x855 Macautay A/ist. Zug. V1. 244 A narrow 
paved causeway which ran across the bog. 1853 Priuiurs 
Rivers Yorksh. ix. 244 Roman roads .. traversing the.. 
marshy ground by causeways. : 

Jig. 1642 S. Asn Refuge most Oppressed 25 The Lord 
our Saviour hath cast up such a caus-way to Heaven. 

2. A highway; usually a paved way, such as 
existed before the introduction of macadamization. 
Now historical, or forming part of the name of 
ancient ways, esZ. the Roman roads, the military 
roads of the 17thc., etc.; =CAUSEY 3, 4. 

r6sr Convat Cruditics 53 Betwixt Nevers and Moulins 
was a goodly faire pitched casse-way. 16:2 Sreep Z%caé. 
Gt. Brit. xxii, (1614) 43/2 That ancient causey-way, which 
is called Watling Street. 1708 Lu1trELt Brief Rel, 30 Sept., 
‘To encamp on the causey pars of Dovay and Arras. 1709 
Sreete Zatler No. 36 2 6 The Confederate Army extends 
.-on the Causeway between Tournay and Lisle, to Epain. 
1726 Swirt Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 596 Gallop a foundered 
horse ten miles upon a causeway and get home safe. 285: TD. 
Witson Preh. Ann, (1863) LI. un ii. 55 ‘The Roman road 
popularly styled the Fishwives’ causeway, 1860 Froupe 
#. E. VI. 177 The road or causeway on which Wyatt was 
a ie to advance, ran nearly on the site of Piccadilly. 

» JES 

1597 Br. Hauy Saé. ut. v. 22 Much I mervailed, To sce so 
large a caus-way in his head. 1646 J. Hauy 7/or@ Vac. 56 
These are Cause-wayes of ambition as well as fame. 1649 
J. H. Motion to Parl, 14 What directer caus-way could you 
finde to the aggrandization of your owne glory? 1672 
Marvert Reh. Transp. 1. 76 Who hath paved a broad 
Causway with Mortal Virtue thorow his kingdom. 

3. Put for Causzy in other senses. 

1828 Scotr F. Af. Perihii, 1..care not which side of the 
causeway my daughter and I walk upon, so we may keep 
our in peace and quietness, 1853 Reape Chim Fohn- 
stoue 175 She drew near enough to the wall to allow room 
for another on the causeway, 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 170 
A causeway has been erected on the beach to arrest the 
progress of the sea, 1830 Garr Lawrie T. 1x. viii. (1849) 
433 A woful thing to have heard as causeway talk. 


Causeway (kG-zwel), v. [E prec. sb.] 
L. trans. ‘To pave with cobbles or pebbles. 
Chiefly as a (supposed) anglicizing of Causxy v. 
x74o Wituians in Phil, Trans. XLI. 468 A Circle of Two 
Feet Diameter .. causwayed with ll stones laid edge- 
ways. 1814 Scort in Lockhart (1839) IV. 19: ‘The streets 
flagged instead of being causewayed. 1848 H. Miter 
First Laipr. xi. (1857) 175 Quartz pebbles, used in cause- 
waying footways. 1854 — Sch. § Sch. xii. (1858) 267 A 
few loads of water-rolled pebbles for causewaying a floor, 

2. To fill up, or cross, with a raised causeway. 

1870 Daily News 24 Sept., They were causewaying the 
approaches to the timber platform with grassy sods. 887 

» D. Morcan in Proc. R. Geog. Soc. 1X. 237 The worst 
parts had been roughly bridged or causewayed. 

Hence Cau'sewayed //. a., Cau'sewaying wi. 
sb, (Mostly for cazeseyed, -ing.) 

1865 Daily Tel. 28 Nov. us Ten miles along the cause- 
wayed track. 1876 Pace Advd. Te.rt-bk. Geol. vii. 136 
Their extensive use in causewaying and macadamising. 
1882 R. Munro Sc. Lake Dwellings 22 What may be called 
a rough, loose causewaying of stones. 2 

Gausey (k9-zei, -zi, k5-se!), sd. Forms: 4 cauce, 
kauce, cause, cauci, 4-6 causei, 4-7 cawse, § 
caulce, calse, 5-7 causy, 5-8 cawsey, 6 caucey, 
caucie, causie, cawsey,causay, calsey, causeie, 
6-7 cawsy, calcey, calceis, Sc. calsay, 7 caus- 
sey, cawsie, Sc. casey, 6- causey. Also § 
eauchie, cawchie; chaucie. [ME. caucd, a. 
ONF, (Norman) cazcie, earlier cazciée (Picard 
cauchie from cauchiée, Parisian chatucile occas. 
chaucie, now chaussée = Pr. caussada, Sp. calzadai— 
late L. calceata, calcia@ta, in Du Cange (who has 
also via calciata, littus caleiatunt, chemtnus cal- 
ciatus; prob.- f. a late L. calcidre.‘ to stamp with 


meaning would then be a, mound or dam made firm 
by’stamping or treading: down. 7 7 
, This is strengthened by the fact that calciare in med.L. 
interchanges with ca/cdre to ‘tread, stamp’, and that cal- 
cétta, calcdtumt'are actually found instead of caiciata, cal- 
cidtumts also calcagium for the droit de chaussée or road- 
toll, The Romanic forms are (necessarily) identical with 
those derived from L. calcedve to shoe (It. calzare,.Sp. 
calzar, Cat. calsar, Pr. caussar, OF. cauchier, caucier, 
chautier,; T. chausser), whence somé have suggested the 
sosahlag ‘shod way’, whatever this might be. —Diez and 
ave conjectured a vb. of-type *calceave, or *cal- 


something built or formed with lime ; "but there is no trace 
of such a sense in any language. Other med.L. forms were 


calcea mound, highway, paved way, also calccia, calce- | 


The - 


CAUSEY. 


tui, calceta, ol) app. formed on the French. The OF, forms 
in »#e (from end of 12th c.), represent earlier ones in -zée; the 
Anglo-F. would be caucée, caucé.) 

+L. A mound, embankment or dam, to retain 
the water of a river or pond. Oés, 

[e1ryo Charter Hen. I, in Dugdale Monast. (1683) 1. 914 
Terra quam vivaria sua et calcize suze occupabunt} ¢ 1330 
Arth. & Merl, 7756 Opon a cauci bi a broke. xg09-r0 Act 
1 Hen, VITT, ix. Preamb., A Cawsey extendyng a Myle.. 
ynclosyth the Water of themys from the Kinges hygh Waye. 
1601 HOLLAND Pliny vi. xxvii, I. 139 Spasines .. opposed 
mightie dams and causies [opfositis solidus] against those 
riuers. 61x Corar., Chaussée, the causey, banke, or damme 
of a pond or of a river. 1945 P. Tuomas Freel, Anson's 
Voy. 187 These Causeys. are of no little Use, both to keep 
in ‘the Waters of these Canals, and for those to walk on 
who drag the Boats along. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Fist. (1862) 
I. vi. 480 This dike, or causey, is sometimes ten. .feet thick, 
at the foundation. 

2. A raised way formed on a mound, across a 
hollow, esp. low wet ground, a bog, marsh, lake, 
arm of the sea, etc. ; a raised footway by the side 
of a carriage road liable to be submerged in wet 
weather. More fully called causeyway, now 
Causeway ; cazesey being now less used. 

1330 R. Brune Chron. ace (Rolls) 3088 porow myres, 
hylles & vales He made brugges and causes. — Chron. 
Langt. (1810) 183 Was per non entre. .Bot a streite kauce, 
at pe end a drauht brigge. cxqgo Merlin 380 At the 
foote of the castell was a maras..and thereto was noon entre 
saf a litill cawchie that was narrowe and straite. J6id. 
604 Aboue this marasse was a chaucie .. of the brede of a 
spere lengthe made of chalke and sand. 1577 Honinsuep 
Chron. ILL, 830 He, .madea continuall causie of timber ouer 
the marshes from Walthamstow to Locke bridge. 1898 
Grenewey Jacitus’ Ann. t. xiii. (1622) 25 Hauing .. cast 
bridges and causeyes [ poutesgue et aggeres] over the moist 
and deceitfull passages of the bogs. 1604 E. G[rimstox} 
DAcosta's Hist. Indies vy. xiii. 362 There was in the midst 
of the Lake where the Cittie of Mexico is built, foure large 
cawseies in crosse. r61x BipLe Prov. xv. 19 The way of 
the righteous is made plaine, J/axg. Hebr. is raised vp 
asacausey. 1622 Catiis Stat, Sewers (1647) 66 A Calcey 
or Calsway is a passage made by art of Earth, Gravel, 
Stones and such like..through surrounded grounds, 1643 
in Rushw. His¢. CoéZ. un iE . 509 A Stone-Causey thorow 
aBogg. 1673 Ray Yourn, Low C. Pisa 268 Castel d’'Ovo, 
built on arock in the Sea, having an artificial Caussey or 
Mole leading to it from the shore. cxgro Hearne Gloss. 
Langtoft's Chron., Kauce, causey..commonly taken with 
us for a High way, or Bank, raised in Marshy Ground for 
Foot passage, tho’ even sometimes the Ways for Horse 
Passage are also known by this name, such as that beyond 
Friar Bacon’s Study in Oxford [Abingdon Road}, ‘1853 
Bryant Let, 16 June, A noble causey, with parapets and a 

avement of hewn stone, has been lately made over the 
low grounds .. as the new Appian way. 1860 J. P, Ken- 
nepy Florse Shoe R. xii. 3 39.4 swamp. .rendered passable 
by a causey of timber. 1877 E. Peacock N.-IV. Linc. Gloss. 

tb. T he solid mounding at the ends ofa bridge. 

123 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. ccccxiii. 721 He and his men 
were by the bridge on the causey, raynging on bothe sydes. 

+e. Sometimes applied to an arched viaduct. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 1. 127 Athwart the plaine there 
extendeth a caussey supported with arches. _ 

+d. Sometimes app. a row of stepping stones. 

1598 Yonc Dianawi.71 Vpon a fine ay of stones most 
artificiallie laide in order, they passed all over into the 
iland [unas piedras .. puestas in orden). 

te. Zhe Giant's Causey: see CAUSEWAY. Obs. 
181x Prvxerton Peiral, IL. 301 That kind of earthy lime- 
stone, which appears under the Giant’s causey in Ireland. 
+8. Hence, A highway (as originally raised and 
paved). Applied esp. to the Roman roads, and 
still given as a proper name to some considered 
Roman, as the Devtl’s Causey (or Casseway) in 
Northumberland. Pre Obs. 

1495 Will of Bp. of Llandaff (Somerset Ho.), Vie Reg- 
wale giter Cawsey. 1840 Act 32 Hen. VIII, xvii, The 
causey or hygh way leading from Algate to White chapel 
church. r1g77 Even & Wiiies Hist. Trav. 254 They de- 
termined also to make three causeys or hygh wayes by land. 
1606 Hotuanp Sietow. 19 To make a cawsie or high-way, 
form the Adriatick Sea, by the ridge or side of the Apen- 
nine hill. 1670 Minron P. Z. x. 416 Satan went down The 
causey to Hell- gates 1704 Hearne Duct, Hist. (1714) 1. 372 
The Cawsey, called Via Appia. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S?. 
Gt. Brit. 11. i. ii, (1743) 305 Evident footsteps of a Roman 
Causey, or Military Way. 1913 STEELE Englishman No. 
3t. 202 A new Causey from Lisle to Dunkirk. 

b. fiz. 

Ee Le Def. Aunsw. 1. Wks, 1857 1. 322 To walk 
in the broad and beaten way, as it were the common causey 
of the commandment, rather than an outpath of theexample. 

4. esp. A paved way; the paved part of a way. 


Still dal. i ssn sus RHE 

1430 Z. £, Wills (2882) 85 To the causy atte Wyke, iid, 
sen Test. Ebov aitnen V. 228 To the amendyng of Fris- 
ton hie waye and caucey. 1830 Parser, 203/2 Causey in a 
hye way, chavsec. 1972 Hu.ort, A caucie or a waye paued, 
agger solidus, chemin paue de picres, chaucee, 18; Het- 
Lowes Guevara's Chron. 29 He made a paued ealsey, 
being a broad high waye that lasted two leagues and halfe. 
rg8x Savice Tacitus’ Hist. ut. xxi. (tsgt) 12b, He com- 
manded the third Legion to make stand vpon the cawsey of 
the Posthumian’ way [7# iso aggere viz Postunianz). 
3659 Louth Ch. Ace. iv, 286 (Peacock. N.-1/, Linc. Gloss.) 
For paving the causey in the church-yard, 1768 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1832) 1. 634° To turn her vipon the flowery turf 
of reward, rather than the rocky-pointed causey. ofipunish- 
ment. Holderness Gloss. (E.D.S.), Cawsey ..a L 
and paved side-walk, or oné across a fold-yard, but often 
any foot path.-. 1877 E. Peacock W.-W. Linc. Gloss, (E. 
D. S), Causey, a footpath, especially when made of flag- 
stones or paved with cobbles, ; 


CAUSEY. 


5. esp. A strect, or part of a street, paved with 
cobbles or small boulders (or blocks of trap or 
granite), as distinguished from flag-stones; a 
street pavement. Chiefly Sr. : 

The whole street may be a causey; or the road-way may 
becausey, while the side walks are flaggéd, or the side walks 
causey and the centre macadamized. 

Crowit of the catusey: the centre or highest part of the 
pavement, as most public, conspicuous, or honourable, 
2538, Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 56x.‘Throw all the toun, 
Quhair on the stairis and all the calsay wnder, Rycht mony 
stude that tymeon him to wunder. ¢1538 LynpEsay Agst?. 
Syde Tailis 30 Quhare ever thay go it may be sene How 
kirk and calsay thay soup clene. 1577 Hanmer Ane. Eccl. 
Hist, (1619) 423 The streete commonly called the great 
Cawsy. 184 J. Carsucnaet Left. in Mise. Wodr. Soc. 
(2844) 435 A great bragging between them in the calsay of 
Edinburgh. "1587 in Northern N. & Q. 1. 83 Fraynch Cal- 
say Makers to repair Calsayes in the Kowgaitt. 1612 BisLe 
1 Chron, xxvi, 16 By the causey of the going vp (1568 The 
paved streate that goeth vpwarde]. 1635 RutHerrorp 
Lett, (1862) I. 149 Truth will yet keep the crown of the 
causey in Scotland. 1650 Row Hist. Kirk 512 The croun, 
scepter, and sword of honour. . which. .the Noblemen them- 
selves carried up the casey of Edinburgh. «1774 Fercus- 
son Election Poems (1845) 
and down. x820 Scorr Addot xvii. 1823 Gat Extai 
x. 95 It could ne’er be ected that I would let them be 
married on the crown-o’-the-causey. 1840 Brownine Sor- 
dello v. Wks. T1. 398 ‘This companion slips On the smooth 
causcy, 1848 S. Bamrorp Early Days ix, (1859) 98 A 
neatly paved footpath and a causey for carts. : 

6. A piece of pavement (of cobbles, as dis- 
tinguished fromn flags), a paved area. Chiefly Sc. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1841) 505 To Robt. Buk- 
ton for the makyng of the causey at the stabil! dore. 1633 
T, James Voy. 60 We made a Hearth or Causie in the 
middle of the house. 1663 Gernier Counsel 98 Rogues 
have taken up the causey or pavement before a doore, 
1880 fatrine é Down Gloss. (E. D, S.), Cawsey, cassy, the 
paved or hard-beaten place in front of or round abouta 
farmhouse. 

7. attrib, and Comb., as causey-cleaner, -crowit 
(see 5), -lamp, -maker, -making, -saint, -side ; 
*t calsay-paiker (S¢.), a street-walker. 

1786 Burns Brigs of Ayr 157 ‘Io whom our moderns are 
but *causey-cleaners. 1837 R. Nicotu Poems (1843) 105 
He keeps the *causey-crown. 1578 Glasgovu Town Council 
Proc. in Hist, Glasgow (1881) 133 The expense of the *cal- 
say-making. aazgsg Lynpesay Jvag. 378 Off *calsay- 
paikaris, nor of publycanis, 1862 in Hislop’s Prov. Sct. 
83 He's a *causey saint and a house deil. 1632 CuLPerreR 
Lug. Physic. 4x By a *Causey side in the middle of a field 
by Paddington. fl 

Cau'sey, v. Chiefly Sc. and dal, [f. the sb.] 
To pave with small stones. Hence Cau'seying 
whl. sh. 

1838 Letanp /éiz, IV. 126 Martin Bridge..well causied 
with Stone at both Endes. 1596 Hills § [nv. NV. C. (1860) 
II, 341 To the mendinge and cawstinge with stonnes, of 
heighe-wayes, 1658 Sin T. Browne IVs. (1852) IIT. 496 
By clearing the fennes .. and soe comprehending cawsing, 

aving, drayning, etc. 1788 Monthly Rev. 631 Where the 
bottom is clay, or where it is causcyed. 1822 Scorr Niged 
iii, These London kirkyards are causeyed with through 
stanes. 1877 Peacock N.-I, Linc. Gloss, (E. D. S.), 
Causey, to pave. ‘We mun hev our court-yard causied’, 

+Causidic. Obs. [see next.) ‘A lawyer, 
atturney, aduocate, or procter’ (Cockeram 1623). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Causidick, a lawyer, a pleader, an 
advocate or counsellor. : 

Hence Causidicade (as title of a poem), 

1743 (¢étie) Causidicade. A Panegyri-Satiré-.. Poem, 

ausidical (kézidikal), a. [f. L. cazsidic-us 
pleader, counsel, (f causa cause +-dicus saying, 
telling) +-aL.] Of or pertaining to a pleader of 
legal causes, ; 

1797 TI. WALroLe Aleut, Geo. LTT (1848) 1. xvi. 241 His 
foul tongue and causidical boldness .. offered him as a 
proper tool to [the] Court, 1796 J. Anstuy Pleader’s Guide 
(1803) 86 A bold Causidical appearance, 21840. S. Frauen 
Christ's Disc. Capernaum Introd, 29 Causidical dexterity 
+.employed..to make. .the worse appear the better cause, 

Causing (kein), vbl, sb. The action of the 
vb. Cause, § ow chiefly gerundial.) 

x6s2 Honnes Leviadh 1, xii. 53 Things that have no part 
at all in the causing of it. Pa, ca 

Cawsing, 2/. a. That causes. : 

x829 Jas, Mino “fiat. Afind xiv, § 2 (1869) 43 ' Cause’ in 
these cases is a short name for ‘causing object’. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Nov, 878 The causing cause of the building. 

Hence Cau'singness. .. 

x829 Jas. Mini fis, Afind xiv, § 2 (1869) 43 Cause and 
Effect are often used in the abstract sense, in which case 
Cause means the same thing as would be expressed by 
Causingness, : : ’ 

Causion, obs. form of Caurron. , 


+Causon, Ods. [a. med.L. caso buming 


fever (Du Cange), a. Gr. xaboow burning heat, f° 


wat-: see CAUSTIC.) ? Inflammation, ? heartburn. 

1398 Truvisa Barth. De P. R. (W. de W.) vin. xii. 254 
Somtyme Colera hyghte Causon, for it brennyth and kynd- 
lyth the spyrytuall membres, 1662 Loven, Hist. Anim. § 
pte = Some apply it against the heart, to help causons, 
and heate, aes : 


Caustic (késtik), @. and sd. [ad. L. caustic-us 
a,‘ Gr., navorucéds capable of -burning, caustic, f. 
#avor-ds burnt, bumable, f. xat- (future xave-) to 
bum, Cf. FY caustigque.] Sie F : 

A. adj. 1. Burning, corrosive, destrictive of 
organic tissue, Oe a 


Glower round the cawsey, up’ 
tt 
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tgs Even Decades IW, Ind. (Arb.) 229 Albeit the water 
of the sea haue a certeyne caustike qualitie ageynst poyson. 
1563 T. Gare Antidot. 1. vii. 5 Causticke medicynes which 
doe remoue, and take away fylthines in vicers. x605 Time 

uersit, 1% vi, 25 Causticke and burning simples, 1727 
Bravcey Jam, Dict, 1. s.v. Gourdy legs, This Stone. .from 
its .. caustick or burning Quality, alone destroys Warts. 
3863-72 Watts Chem, Dict.;1. 818 In the old language of 
surgery, caustics were divided into the actual, such as red- 
hot iron and soa, and the potential, such as strong alka- 
lis, acids, nitrate of silver. P ' 

b. Caustic bougie: a bougie armed with a piece 

of caustic. 

x800 Med. Fru. Il. 480 Caustic bougies, applied to the 
urethra under pretence of removing strictures. x805 /bid, 
ae 474 The superiority of the caustic over the common 

ougie. . f e 

@. Chem, Caustic alkali: a name given to the 

hydrates of potassium and sodium, called caustic 
potash (KHO) and caustic soda (NaH1O) respec- 
tively; caustic volatile alkali or caustic anmonta, 
ammonia as a gas or in solution; cazstic lime, 
quick lime (CaO), 

1774 Gotnsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 143 These flies, 
thus dried. .yield a great deal of volatile caustic-salt. x79 
Hasutton Berthollet's Dyeing I. 1.1. v. 80 Caustic alkali 
tinges the infusion of galls of adark red. 181x A. T. THom- 
son Lond, Disp. (1818) 564 Take .. water of caustic kali, 
nine fluid ounces. 1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chent. (1814) 
21 Lime applied in its Caustic state acquires its hardness 
and durability, by absorbing the aerial acid. 1843 Topp 
& Bowman Piys. Anat. 1. 102 Add solution of caustic am- 
monia. 1869Roscor Ee. Chen. 200 Potassium hydroxide 
or Caustic potash .. is a white substance soluble in half its 
weight of water, and acts as a powerful cautery, destroying 
the skin. 2876 Hanury Afat. Afed. 147 Caustic Soda. 

d. genx. Burning. (vave.) 

3863 Possibid, Creation 148 At the tops of mountains .. 
the sun’s rays are capable of producing very caustic results. 

2. fig. That makes the mind to smart: said of 
language, wit, humour, and, by extension, of per- 
sons; sharp, bitter, cutting, biting, sarcastic. 

[Not in Jounson 1755.] 1771 Smoncerr Humph. Cl, (L.) 
And mirth he has a particular knack in extracting from his 
guests, let their humour be never so caustic or refractory. 
3838 Scorr Hob Roy iv, His shrewd, caustic, and some- 
what satirical remarks. 1842 Macauray Fredk. Gt., Ess. 
(277) 677 ‘Those who smarted under his caustic jokes. 
31876 Guo. Exiot Dan, Der, u. xviii. 147 Well, ma, I think 

you are more caustic than Amy, 

8. A/ath. Epithet of a curved surface formed by 
the ultimate intersection of luminous rays proceed- 
ing from a single point and reflected or refracted 
from a curved surface ; also of the curve formed 
by a plane section of a caustic surface. A caustic 
by reflexion is called a catacaustic, that by refrac- 
tion a diacaustic. So caustic line, surface. 

[So called because the intensity of the light, and con- 
sequently of the heat, is in general — at a point on 
this surface than at neighbouring points not on it, and at 
special points may become erie ia Sar to initiate 
combustion in a body there placed. The /oczs of a con- 
cave aod is the cusp of its caustic for incident parallet 
rays. 

1727-3 Cuampers Cycl., Caustic curve, in the higher 
geometry, 2 curve formed by the concourse or coincidence 
of the rays of light reflected or refracted from some other 
curve. 1869 ‘Tynpauu Notes on Light § ror The interior 
surface of a common drinking-glass is a curved reflector. 
Let the glass be nearly filled with milk, and alighted candle 
placed beside it, a caustic curve will be drawn on the surface 
of the milk. éid. § 166 Spherical lenses have their caustic 
curves and surfaces formed by the intersection of the re- 
fracted rays. 

B. sé. 

L. Aled, A substance which burns and destroys 
living tissue when brought in contact with it. 
Common or Lunar caustic: nitrate of silver pre- 
pared in sticks for surgical use. 

zg82 Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1, vii. 8 Costicke .. beeyng 
Jaid on the sore docth mortefic it. ¢1600 B. Jonson Llegy 
Lady Pawlet.) Put Your hottest causticks to, burne, lance, 
orcut, 1722 De Fou Plague (1884) 111 They burnt _them 

~ with Causticks. 1771 Smotiete //nph. C7. (L.) He ap- 
plied caustic to the wart, 1800 Afed. Frul. HI. 290 ‘The 
application of lunar caustic to strictures, 1879 Hantan Zye- 
sight v, 52 Quick-lime acts as a powerful caustic, 
b. fig: 


1635 Austin Medit. 197 With his Causticks of Repentance, - 


he charitably burnt out,-and purged the corruptions of 
-Mensconsciences, 2827 Scotr Mav. xx, Pride. API lies its 
caustic as an useful though severe remedy, 1832 L, Hunt 
Bacchus in Tuse, 221, I should like to see a snake ., fasten 
with all his teeth and caustic upon that sordid villain. 

2. Math. = Caustic curve or surfaces Of. A, 3. 

* xg29-5x Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., Every curve has its twofold 
caustic. 1743 Phil. Trans, XLII. 343 In the next place, 
the Caustics, by Reflexion and Refraction, are determined. 
1869 Tynpat Notes on Light $100 When a large fraction 
of the spherical surface is employed as a mirror, the rays 
are not all collected to a point; their intersections. .form a 
luminous surface. .called a caustic (German, Brennfliche), 


+Caustical, «. Obs. [f prec.+-aL.] _OF 
caustic nature or operation, . 38 


c1660 Wiseman Surg. (J.) If extirpation be safe, the best 
way will be by caustical medicines or escaroticks. 1702 E. 
Baynanp Cold Baths 11. (1709) 237 The Caustical Salts, 


Caustically (ko'stikili), adv. [f. prec. +-1¥2.] 


In a caustic manner. . 2 fe ohan 
1850 ' Bar’ Cricket Man, 100 A writer. .caustically re- 
marked. 1876 E, Metron Priesti. v. 201 Their diver: 


CAUTEL. 


gences of opinion have been caustically likened ..to the 
foxes which Samson bound, which, though united at their 
tails, were wide apart in their bodies, and widest of all at 
their heads. = 3 

Causticate, v. rare—', [f. Caustic + -ate3.J 
trans. To render caustic; =Causticize. Hence 
Cau;sticated Zp/. a. 

1790 Wepewoop in Phil, Trans. LXAXX, 313 Salt of tar- 
tar causticated by quicklime. : . rt 

So Cau‘sticator, one who applies, or advocates 
the application of, caustic. 

1800 Med. Frnt. U1. 480 When radical cures have been 


- confidently promised by the causticators. * 


Causticity (kgstisiti). [f Causrio + -iry. 
C£. F. causticité.] . 

1. Caustic quality; burning pungent taste; the 
property of destroying or corroding organic tissue. 
2 Prrestieyin PAit, Trans, UXIL. 254 Free from caus- 
ticity. x79x Macie 7d¢d, LXXXI. 375 This solution had 
an alkaline taste, but seemingly with fie, if any, causticity. 
180z Piayrain /llusty, Hutton. The. 523 The causticity 
produced in limestone by exposure to fire. 2830 LinpLEy 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 7 Acridity, causticity, and poison, are the 
general characters of this suspicious order. 

2. fig. of speech or humour. 

1785 H. Watrore Lett, C'tess Ossovy II. 220, 1 .. ene 
deavoured to repair my causticity. 1816 Scorr A xz#i¢. xiii, 
With his aval dry causticity of humour. 1866 Freer 
Regency Anne of A. 1. i, 20 The duke was witty, and 
famous for the causticity of his tongue, 

Causticize (k6'stiseiz), v. rare. 
+-1zE.] trans. To render caustic. 

188: Nature XXIII. 236 On causticising sodium carbon- 
ate solutions with lime. 

Causticly (k6'stikli), adv. rare. [f. Caustic 
@.+-LY2.] In a caustic manner, 

1870 Athenzunt 3t Dec.878 He touched causticly the im- 
moralities, excesses, and crimes of the dwellers in Antioch. 

Cau'sticness, rare. =Causticiry. 

1731 in Bawey; andin mod. Dicts. 

austive, Caustok, obs. ff. Costive, CAstock. 

Causy, variant form of Causey. 

+ Cant, v. Obs. See quot. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury u. 134/2 A Panther Cauteth, 
which word is taken from the sound of his voice. 

Caut(e, obs. f. caught: see Cater v. 

+ Cartel, sb. Obs. or arch. Forms: 4 cautell, 
(north. cawteile), 4-7 cautil(e, 5 cauteel, caw- 
tele, 5-6 cawtel(le, 5-7 cautell(e, 6 cautill, (Se. 
cauteil), 4-7 cautele, 4-7 9 cautel. [a. F. cat 
éile (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. casétela of Roman 
Law (whence also Pr., Sp., It. cauée/a@) precaution, 
f, caud~ ppl. stem of cavére to take heed.] . 

1. A crafty device, artifice, stratagem; a trick, 
sleight, deceit. . 

138. Wycuir Sevw Sel. Wks. I. 6 Make knowe to pe 
peple the cautelis of Anticrist...xq4z3 Lypc. Pyler. Sowwle 
1. Ix, (1859) 57 Techinge me for to caste sleyghtes and 
cauteles, 1549 Col. Scot. xiv. 118 Be ane subtile cauteil 
thai gart pausanias seruitur pas to the tempil. 1603 Bacon 
Adv. Learnt. 1. xxi. § g The fraudes, cautels, impostures, 
and vices of euery profession. 1611 Corcr., Canlelle, a 
wile, cautell, sleight. . 4 

b. Applied to.things material. : 

61440 Gesta Ront. 123 (Harl. MS.) What dude he but 
yede, and purveyde him of iij cautils; scil. of an honest 
Garlonde of Rede Rosys. 1533-4 dcé 25 Hen. VITT, vii, 
No.. person... with any deuise or engine made of heare, 
canuns, or with any other cautele shall.. take any frie, 
spawne, or broode of yeles. 2 \ 

2, Cunning, craftiness, wiliness, trickery. 

¢7375 BArsour Zroy-be, uu. 114 A, what to be wys mane 
rytht wele It geynes to haue be cawteile That he be not the 
forspekere. 13394 P. P?. Crede 303 But knewen men her 
cautel & her queynt wordes, Pei wolde worchypen, hem 
nouzt butalitel, 1548 4/3 3 Zdw. VI, xxiv, § x Thieves, 
which .. by Craft and Cautele do escape from the same 
without Punishment. ¢xs80 Harton in Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) 11, xtv. 289 Be free from cawtell. 

3. Caution, wariness, heedfulness. ite, 

1511 Exyor Gov. 1. iv, There is required to be therein [in 
their hearts} moche cautele and sobrenesse. 1555 Eoen 
Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 186 With great cautele least any 
parte of their legges or feete bee seenc. 1613 Sueniey 
Trav, Persia 78 As I would preserue my selfe with more 
cautel heereafter. 1664 Marve Corr, Wks. 1872-5 IT. 170 
Yo entertain them in mutual cautele and suspicion, 

4, Aprecaution; in Zaz, etc., an exception, re- 
striction, or reservation made for precaution’s sake. 

1541 Exyot /#age Gov. 37 One meruailouse cautell he 


[f. as prec. 


“ysed, that is to saic, one man was not oftentynies in that 


truste of espial. 1563 Foxe A. & AL. (1596) 202/2 Without 
cautels & exceptions. 385 Jas, I Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 53 
Revlis and cautelis to be obseruit and eschewit in Scottis 
Poesic. 1586 Funke Agsé, A Yen 418 (T.) For. cautele and 
provision against the like sins. | 1037 Guesrie Lug. Pop. 
Cerent. u. Vili. 191 Which negative bxcommunication, is .. 
either 2 bare punishment, or a cautell and_animadversion. 
2861 C. W. Goonwin Mosaic Cosmog.in Ess. §& Rev. 2 
With such limitations, cautels and equivocations. 

b. Zccl. A caution or direction for the proper 
administration of the sacraments; esp. in cautels 
of the Mass... ig based oe, 

rs4x Barnes Hés. (1373) 08/2 Why doe not by this réason 
your owne priestes abstayne from the wine, secing that this 
pefill’ may also chaunce to them, as your cautelles of y° 
Masse doe graunt. 1638 Featiy Strict. Lyndon. 1.61 The 
cautels of the Masse appoint what is to bee done in case the 
Priest, being drunk before, cast up the host. 1642 R. B.K, 
Parallel Liturgy w, Mass-bk. 59 As we may sce in these two 


CAUTEL. 


cautels of the Masse. 1880 dix. Rev. Apr. 286 The re- 
ception on the part of certain Ritualists of the Roman 
* Cautels’ for the celebration of the Mass. 

qf As adj. =CAvrELous, : 

1606 G. Wlooncocke] tr. fustive’s Hist. 108. Mistrusting 
himselfe to be deceined by some cautel treason, 1616 
Bucrorar, Canitele, warie, circumspect. 1639 G. Danie. 
Ecelus, xii, 3x Be circumspect and Cautele to thy foe. 


+*Cau‘tel, v. Obs. rave. [f. prec. sb.; cf. 
OF. cauceler, cauteller ‘to deceiue, beguile, cousen’ 


(Cotgr.).] rans. To devise cunningly or craftily. 

1603 Harsner Pog. Imnpost. 62 It was wisely cauteled by 
the penner’of these. savoury‘Miracles .. why Sara..should 
be more Devil-haunted then any of the possessed Men. 


+ Cautelayre, Obs. 
Caurer and Cunrerer.] A knife-shaped instru- 


ment for cautery, 

xsqt R. CopLann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. (1$79) 49 They 
be applyed to the lachrymalls to consume the superfluous 
flesh, and [it] is done with a small actuall cautelayre, Lyke- 
wise to the temples with a cautelayre to close the veynes, 

+Cau‘telous, a. Ods. or arch. Also 6-7 cau- 
tilous, 7- ulous. [a. I. caztelenx (Pr. cazutelos, 
Sp. caztifeloso), ‘on L. type *earetélosts, £. cantéla ; 
see prec. and -ous.] 

1; Full of cantels; deceitful, crafty, artful, wily. 

138. Wvycuie Serv, Sel. Wks. I. 223 Ypocritis ben cautel- 
lous for to take men in wordis. ¢1430 Henrvson Mor. Fab. 
16 The Foxe seemes craftie and cautelous. rg0g9 Barctay 
Ship of Fooles (4570) 13 By falshood liuing, and by wayes 
cautelous, 1607 SHaxs. Cor, 1v. i. 33 Your Sonne .. caught 
With cautelons baits and practice. 1661 Morcan SPA. 
Gentry w. iii. 36 An Adder or Snake. .signifying his cautu- 
lous devises and deceivable policies, 1840 Browninc Sor- 
dello wy, 364 Cautelous Old Redbeard. 

2, Cautious, wary, heedful, circumspect. 

2874 Henvowes Gueuara’s Ep, (1584) 308, I doc..approve, 
that men with their wives be cautelous. 1612 WoopaLu 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 239 That they be exceeding cautel- 
ous and warie in the inward use of all Mineral medicines. 
1934 Nort Lives UII. 2 This makes all dealing with 
them very nice and cautelous. 1829 Scorr Hed. Mid/. 
Proleg., I have been cautelous in quoting mine authorities. 

b. Const. of, znf., or clause. 

1625 King’s Instr. E. Driamimond in Rushw. Hist. Coll, 
(2659) I, 162 ‘You must be cautelous not to proceed any 
further in this-business. 2628 Ferraam Resolves 1, xxiit. 
Wks. (1677) 48 To be more cautelous of him, 1639 R. Ver- 
NEY in Papers (1853) 225 They are very cautelous how 
they let any thinge of this nature passe. 1670 Baxter Cure 
CheDiv. 343 To be cautelous what wife we choose. @ 1677 
Barrow Ser, Wks, 1716 I, 283 We are to be cautelous of 
meddling with controversies, 

+Cautelously, adv. Obs. [E, prec. +-LY 2] 
Ina cautelous manner. 

1. Craftily, cee artfully. 

‘147g Caxton Yesox 87 Your uncle hath sent you hether 
cautelously. .to thende that he might obteyne your royame. 
3g09 Act 1 Hen. VIII, v. § 5 As much Money as the Goods 
+.(so cautelously customed), amounted unto, | 1610 Donnr 
Psendo-Mart, x. 264 Falsely and cautelously insinuated. 

2, Cautiously, warily, circumspectly, 

16r0 HoLLanp .Camden’s Brit. Pref., 1 have beene so 
sparing and cautelously forecasting in my coniectures, 1685 

AXTER Paraphr, N, T. Matt. x, 16° Be wise'to carry your 
selves inoffensively and cautelously. 1692 Covt. Grace Con- 
ditional 49 He expresseth himself very cautelously. 

+Cau'telousness. Ods, [f, as prec, + -NESs,] 
Cantelous quality: a: craftiness ; b. wariness. 

1504. R. Scor Discov, Witcher. xv. xiii. 395.Be they with 
never so much cautelousnesse and subtili circumspection 
clouded, a 1624 Br, M. Sairn Ser. (1632) 156 For caute- 
lJousnesse to lookeere we leape, 1687 Baxter Present Th, 
39 Avery great cautelousness..would be necessary. _* 

*Cau'telty, cautility. Obs. vare. [ad. 
OF. cautilité, f. cautéle> see CauTeL and -rry. 
For the contracted form cf. stdtility, seebtlety.] 

= CAUTELOUSNESS,, 7 
1884 Bats Declar. Bonner's Articles in Strype Zecl, Ment. 
ILT. 1. xvi. 139 Such covered cautelty. 1367 Trial. Treas. 
(18g0) 22 Circes, the witche, with her craftie cautilitie. 

Cauter (k5te1). Also oa cautere. [a. F, 
cautere (Pr. canteri, Sp. and It. canterto), ad. L. 
cauteriunt, a. Gr. kavrjpiov branding iron; or a.. 

Gr. xavrnp branding: iron, f. xai-ay to bum.] = 

Caureiry 1.(to which 1534 may really belong). 

1534 Ld, Berners Gold. Bh. AZ, Aierel. (2546) Svj, The 

fistula, where agdinst thou hast giuen cautere. © x84: R. 

Corranpn Giydon’s Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 50 How many be 

there of actual cauters..? 1677 ALE Cob. Gentiles II. wv. 

140 Having their conscience cauterised or marqued with 2 

cauter, 1864°Dazly Tel. 3 Aug,, The liberal appliance of 

the actual cauter, i.e. the red-hot iron. 1882 Syd. Soc. 

Lex., Cauter, an instrument for applying the actual cautery, 

Also, 4 liniment or application of a caustic character.. 

Cauterant (k¢-térint), sb. and a. [as if fo 

Fr. *cautérer to cauter :- cf, CAUTERING. | 

A. sb, A cauterizing substance. — . 
1846 Worcesrer cites Loupon. — 
B. adj. ‘Relating to a-cautery or to caustic, 
or having the properties of either” (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 
+ ea bars nepirigsie Obs, =CAUTERIZATION. 
IS4r | OPLAND Guydon’s Quest. Chirneg. (1579) 48 
What is cauterification?..It is. an operation’ sade with 
fire.artificially. - a7 8 — 2 : 
+ Cau‘tering, v0/. sh.-Obs. [f. as CAUTERANT 
+ -InG 1] =Caurertziné. (Also attrib. or ppl. a.) 


zg80 Hortynann- Treas. Fr. Tong., Cautertsation, the. 


searing- yp of a wounds, called by the Surgions Cautering. 


[Formation obscure: cf. © 


199 


_ 1688 R. Horne Arwoiry 11. 324/2 The second is termed a 


Cauting Iron, or a Cautering iron, or Searing Iron. - 
+Cauterism. Ods. [f. after CauTmrizE: see 
-18M.] . The application of cautery. 

x640 CuinMeaD tr. Mesvand’s Love Melanch. 262(T.) Some 
use the cauterisms on the legs, 1688 H. Wuarton Znuthus. 
Ch, of Rome ot Necessitated to admit a Cauterism. 

+Cat‘terizate, v. Os. vare—'.  [f. late L. 
cauleriz@re: see -ATE 3.) = CAUTERIZE. 

1576 Baker Sewell of Health 1040, If it toucheth the 
fleshe, it doth cauterizate or burne. 

Cauterization (k§:téraizzrfon). In 6 caon- 
terysacyon. [n. of action f. CaurErizz v.: see 
-ATion. Cf. F. caztértsatiow.] The action of 
cauterizing, the application of cautery. 

54x R. Copcann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Cauterysa- 

on. .is an operacyon made w' fyre artyfycyally in ye body 
of man forcertayne vtylytees, 1607 Torstuy /‘o27'f. Beas/s 
333 OF Cauterization, or giving the fire, as well actual as 
potential. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 53 Cauterization with 
the solid nitrate ofsilver, 

Cauterize (k§-tériz), v. Also -ise, [=F. 
cautbriser, ad. late L. cantéerizdve to burn or brand 
with a hot iron, £ caedérizm, ad. Gr- xavtipiov 
branding-iron.] 

1. Med. trans. To bum or sear with a hot iron 
or & caustic. 

1g4x R. Coptanp Grydon's Quest. Chirurg., After that 
they be cauterised ye must apply on the sayd places oyle of 
Roses, 1623 Massincer Bondman 1. iii, Old festered sores 
Must be lanced to the quick, and cauterized._ 1735 Somer- 
VILLE Chase iv. 283. xB00 tr. Lagrange’s Chem, I, 340 
The acetic acid .. is .. so caustic, that it corrodes and cau- 
terizes the skin. 1865 Prblic Opinion 28 ee 96 The boy’s 
wound was cauterized and he is doing well. 

Jig. 1824-9 Lanvor Jiag. Conv. (1846) II. 222 The un- 
soundness of doctrine is not cut off or cauterised. 1856 
Froupe Hist. Zug. U1. 39 To suppose that he could cau- 
terize out heresy. 

b. adsol. 

2863 T. Gare Antidot. 1.77 Thys water .. wy] cauterise 
like an whote yron, «163x Donxe Serm, xxvi. 263 Whether 
he cauterize or foment, he is the same Physitian, 

+2. To brand with a hot iron. Obs. 

rgor Percivare Sp, Dict, Cauterizado, marked with a hot 
yron, or cauterised, 1684 eg ri fe State of Man x. vi. 
(1699) 191 Fugitive Slaves are Marked and Cauterized with 
Burning Irons. 


wi . _%609 Danten Civ, Warres viii. 1xxxiii, Now he must - 
ring 


‘home his Reputation Cauteris’d With th’ idle Mark of 
serving Others Lust. x6x9 J. Taytor (Water P.) Sco. Base- 
ness Wks. 11, 36, I will Satyrize, cauterize, and stigmatize 
all the whole kennell of curres. 

3. fig. To ‘sear’, deaden, render insensible (the 
conscience, feelings, etc.). In allusion to 1 Tim. 
iv, 2 cexdurnpiacpévey Thy idtay cuveldqow ‘having 
their conscience seared with a hot iron’. 

1886 J. Hooker Giradd. vel, in Holinshed VW. 117/t His 
conscience was so cauterised. 1628 Bacon Ess, A theisin, 
Hypocrites; which are euer Handling Holy Things, but 
without Feeling. So as they must needs be cauterized in 
the End. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles U1. wv. 131 When once 
conscience is by frequent repetition of sins, cauterised, 
dispirited, and made senselesse. 1807 Soutury Esfriella's 
Leit. (1814) IL. 103 Custom soon cauterizes human sym- 
pathy, 1874 Pusey Lewt. Serut, 139 The true conscience, 
untill it is cauterised, will .. rebel against the false. 

Cauterized (kd-téroizd), 267. a [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Burnt by cautery; seared. 

1603 Frorio Montaigue u. v. (1632) 203 A guiltie-cauter- 
ized conscience. 1651 Biccs New Diss. by he cauterized 
or wounded part. 2655 R. Younce Agst. Drunkards 6 An 
habituated, infatuated, incorrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 

Cauterizing ee eesists vbl. sb. [Ef as prec. 
+-1nel.] Buming with a hot iron or a caustic. 
(Now chiefly gerundial.) 

xsqz R, Corzann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. (Baker_1579) 
so ‘To be kept open after the cauterising. xgs5 Epen 
Decades W. Ind. u. w. (Arb.) 119 By. cauterising with 
hotte Irens. 607 Suaus. Téson v. i. 136. ¢ 1720 W. Grp- 
son Frarrier’s Guide 1. Wi. (1738) 212 Cauterizing is per- 
formed by an Instrument made hot, or by corrosive or 
burning Medicines, 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 435/2 No 
pain is excited by. .cauterizing a bone. 

b. attrtb., as in cauterizing tron. 

3373 Turnerv. Sadconrie 261 With a cauterizing yron, 
1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. I. s.v. Caterizing iustr., A 
cauterizing Button, to burn and sear the Head. x850 W. 


» Irvine Mahomed’s Success. xiii, (1853) 193 The sight of the 


fire ‘and cauterising irons again deterred him. 


Cau-‘terizing, A//. 2, That cauterizes. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 72 No marvel though Cantharides 
have such a Corrosive and Cauterizing quality. - : 


Cautery (kptéri). [ad L. cautzrium brand- 
ing-iron, cautery, ad. Gr. xav7jpioy branding- 
iron: see CaUTER.] . 

1, A heated metallic instrament used for bumning 
or searing organic tissue; also a caustic drug or 
medicine for the same purpose. The former is 
called an acéztal, the latter 2 Zotential, cautery. 


-. 843 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg., Ulcers 141 Let the bone 


be bored through, with a quadrate pointed cauterie. 3599 
A.M, tr. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physicke 312{1 A little knobbe 
or tumor, which then with 2 glowing stluer Cauterye we 
must Cauterise. 1656 RincLey Pract.. Physic 326 Let the 
Chirurgion hold a great‘actual Cautery in his hand. 168 


.Movie Sea Chyrurg. . i. 26 Apply Buttons armed with 
ial” Cas P Guoruerr Rod. Rand. ~ 
xlvi, Bramwell prescribed the actual cautery, and put the 


-- your Potential*Cautry. 1748 


poker in the fire. 2878 Tennyson Q. Mary 1, iv. 123 The 


. of a canterizing agent. 


OAUTION, 


mad bite Must have the cautery. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., 
Practically the term cautery is confined to the actual; a 
heated metallic instrument. 

2. The operation of cauterizing, the application 
{ef. abst. sbs. in -Eny.] 

1575 Turserv. Fatconric 282 Cawterie to be bestowed 
upon hawkes, 1607 Torsett Jon, Beasts 333 The poten- 
tial cautery is done by applying unto the grieved place some 
medicine corrosive, putrifactive, or caustick. 1621 Burton 
Auat. Mel. i. iv. m1. (1676) 238/1 Cauteries or searings with 
hot yrons. 19g8 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 19 
To consume the Excrescence. .both by Potential and Actual 

Cautery. 186x Rrane Cloister §& A. 1. 343 To lay out 
blood and money, in flebotomy and cautery. 

Jeg. 1834 CoLeripce, Who. . With actual cautery staunch'd 
the Church's wounds. 1853 Co. Wiseman Zss. III. 5 To 
apply this actual cautery to the body of the Spanish Church. 

3. An eschar made by cauterizing. [So Gr.]} 

1651 N, Biecs Mew Désf. & 239 Cauteries or permanent 
wounds are thought to be..related to it. 


|| Cauth, caut. [Hind, 24h catechu.] One 
of the Indian names of Curcn or Careciu, occa- 
sionally used in commerce. 

x8s8 Sinmonps Diet. Trade, Canth, a name in Canara 
for the Terra Japonica of commerce. 

Cautherne, obs. form of CavLpRon. 

Cautie, var. of Cauty. Obs. 

Cautil(e, Cautility, Cautilous, variants of 
CAUTEL, -TY, -OUS. 


Cau'ting-iron. Shortened form of cazter- 
ing-tron (see CAUTERING). = cauterésing-iron. 

1688 R, Houme Armoury in. 324/2 A Cauting Iron, or a 
Cautering Iron, 1708 Kersey, Canting-/7on, a Farrier’s 
Iron to Cauterize. 172z-2800 in Baitey. 1847 in Crarc. 

Caution (kd-fon), sd. Forms: 3 kaucyon, 
3-6 caucion, 4 caucioun, 5 cawcion, 5-6 cau- 
eyon, 6 cawcyon, causion, Sc. cautioun, 7 
cawtion, 6- caution. fa, F. cautZon security, 
surety :—L. cazfion-ent taking heed, heedfulness, 
caution; bond, security, f. cazé- ppl. stem of 
cavire to beware, take heed. The earlier uses were 
as in French; it was only in 16-17th c. that the 
original L. sense, as a quality, was introduced.] 

1. Security given for the performance of some 
engagement; bail; a guarantee, a pledge. Still 
in Sc. Law, in U.S., and in caze¢ton-money ; see 6. 

Bond of caution (Se, Law): asecurity given by one person 
for another that he shall pay a certain sum or perform a 
certain act. 

1297 R. Giouc. Chron. (1810) 506 The kyng suor vpe the 
boc, and caucion vond god, That he al clanliche to the 
popes loking stod. c1goo A. Alis, 2811 Kaucyon the 
nolde geve, no bidde, 1413 Lypa. Pyler. Sole 1. xvil. 
(1859) 18 He ne may.. oblyge hym self, ne ley caucyon to 
pursue forth his accyon. 1531 in Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 99 To put yn corer or gage that he schall not 
sewe the scoller. 1603 Knottes Hist, Turkes (1601) 
1284 Sufficient recognizance or caution sealed with his owne 
hand. 1652 Hopses Liberty i, Wks. (1841) LI. 13 The con- 
queror may. .compel the conquered..to give caution of his 
future obedience. @ 1718 Penn Wes. (1726) I. 668 Our Cau- 
tion is as large as the Man that Swears. 1726 Ayurrr 
Parerg. 25 He., ought to give Caution by the Means of 
Sureties, that he will persevere in the Prosecution. 1798 in 
Dallas Amer. Law Rep, I, 107 These views are answered 
here..with as good caution as in England. 1876 Granr 
Burgh Sch. Scott. u, iii. 132 To remain in ward until he find 
caution not to contravene the act of council. 

b. The person who becomes security, a surety. 
Obs, exc. Se. 

1586 Let. Earle Leycestey 23 By Othe, Bonds or Hostages, 
as cautions for her good and loyaldemeanour. 1587 FLEatnc 
Contn, Holinshed III. 1584/2 Release of the bonds & 
hostages that should be giuén for cautions in that behalfe. 
1627 Ruruerrorp Lefz. 1. (1862) 1.35 [Christ] becomes cau- 
tion to His Father for all such as resolve and promise to 
serve Him. 1656 Cowrrey Pind. Odes (1687) 3 What God 
(alas) will Caution be, For living Man’s Securitie. 1685 
Corton Afoutaigne vi. 154, Any for whose intentions they 
would become absolute caution. 1826 J, Witson Moct. 
Ambr, Wks, 1855 I, 214 For whom you had been caution, 

+e. An obligation, a bond. Obs. 7 

138. Wycur Ser. Sel. Wks. 1. 22 Take pi caucioun and 
sette soone and wryte fifty barellis. [So 1388 Wyciir Luke 
xvi. 6; 1382 Aas obligacioun.) 

ad. = Cantion-money: see 6. 

x830 Br, Monk Life Bentley (1833) 11. 107 For some time 
after his degradation the disputations in theology were 
entirely dispensed with, on the payment of caution, 

+2. A saving clause; a proviso. Obs. 

a@ 1893 H. SaitH IV2s, (1867) IL, 5 We pray for health, and 
wealth, and honour .. and life, with a caution, If it be Gods 
will. 507 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. Ixxvi. § 6 It standeth there- 
fore with these cautions firm and true, 1616 Siz H. Docwra 
in Fortesc. Papers (1871) 18 The office shold be divided in 
twoe, but with this speciall cawtion, that our charges shold 
be kepte aparte. 667 Mitton P. L. v. 513. 1693 Woon- 
warp Nat, Hist. Earth 1. (2723) 8, I advance nothing from 
any Observation that was not made with this Caution, 

8. A word. of warning’; a- caveat, monition; a 
hint or advice to anyone to take heed. - : 

160g Suaks. Afacd. iv. i..73 What ere thon art, for thy 
good caution thanks. 1623 CockERram, Caution=Caneat,a 
warning, 166x Brawnat. Faust Vind. ii. 13 Not by way of 
censure, but ofcaution. x79x (¢#¢7c) A Caution to Gentlemen 
who use Sheridan's Dictionary, 185 Macauray Hist. Zug. 
TV. 639 Measures for conveying to his rival a caution which 
perhaps might still arrive in time, ~ , 

b. Adz. An explanation previous to the word of 
command ; 2 preliminary word of command, 


CAUTION. 


2796 Instr, §& Ree. Cavalry (2813) 103 The squadron leader 
will give a loud caution that the doubling is to be made 
either successively, or by the whole squadron at once. 
2859 F. Grivritus 47til, Alan. (1862) 30 The commanding 
officer will give the caution, form contpany squares. 

‘ @, An occurrence, act, or fact, which conveys a 
warning. (Somewhat collog.: efi warning’.) 

1878 I'r. Kempe Lec. Girlhood 1. i, 14 The totally different 
character imparted by a helmet, or a garland of roses, to 
the same set of features, is a ‘caution’ to irregular beauties. 

d..slang. (Of U.S. origin.) Anything that 
staggers, or excites alarm or astonishment; an 


extraordinary thing or person. 

1835 C. F. Horrman Winter Iiest 234 (Bartlett) The way 
the icy blast would come down the bleak shore was a caution, 
1849 All Y, Kound No. 22. 520 One man .. whose perform- 
ance was what the Americans call ‘a caution’, 1868 H.C, 
Jounson Argent. Alps 93 The first fifteen leagues we got 
over cheerily enough, but the last five were a caution. 1870 
M. Couns Veeéar ILI. ii. 26 His wife was what the Yan- 
kees call a ‘caution’, : 

4. The taking of heed; ‘provident care, wari- 
ness against evil’ (J.), as a kind or quality of con- 
duct; cautiousness, heedfulness, circumspectness, 
prudence in regard to danger. 

1651 Relig. lotion. 11 Solicitudes.. which kept the Earle 
in extream and continuall caution. 1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort, 
(1729) 197 Uncover. .your choicest Plants, but with Caution. 
1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. wv. 703 By little Caution, and 
much Love betray'd. 1719 Younc Revenge v. ii, A rage 
In which the wise with caution will engage. 1729 But- 
LER Sev, Wks, 1874 I]. Pref. 7 Caution to avoid being 
mistaken, 1855 Mirman Lat. Cér. IL]. vi. tii, 453 God- 
frey.. had learned caution by his eventful life; it had de- 
generated into craft. 1863 W. Puixurs Speeches vi. 139 
Caution is not always good policy. 1876 Green Short 
4Tist, vii. § 6 (1882) 405 The caution and hesitation of Philip. 

+5. (with f/.). A taking of heed, a cautious 
action or mode of proceeding; a precaution. Ods. 

z605 Suaxs. Afach. i. vis 44 That .. might Aduise 
him to a Caution t’ hold what distance His wisedome can 
provide. 1669 Bovrr Contx, New Exp, 1. xlvii. (1682) 161. 
1691 T. Hate] Acc. New /nvent, 26 The neglect of ordinary 
Cautions. 1768 H. Watrore //is¢. Doubts 21 [Something] 
which, whether a prudent caution or not, was the first 
overt act of the new reign. 80x Aled. Frul. V. 157 By 
due attention to those cautions in the practice, which 
have been so fully pointed out. . 

8. attrib., as caution money, money deposited 
asa security for good conduct, esp. by a student 
on entering a college, or an Inn of Court; + cau- 
tion town = CavTIONARY town. 

1665 Suv. AG Nethert, 140 They delivered us the Cau- 
tion-Townswehad taken, 1842 ARNOLD in Life § Corr. (1844) 
II, x. 305 The Colleges take care to secure themselves by 
requiring caution money, 1848 tr. L. Blane’s Hist, Ten Y. 
IIL, 631 No freedom of the press, except in favour of those 
who can deposit an exorbitant sum of caution money. 

Caution (kd'fon), v. Ef. prec. sb.; ef. F. can- 
Hiouner, med.L, cantiénare.] 

+1. dtr. To give a caution or warning. Obs. 

1641 J. Jackson 7rue Evang. T, un. 166 It was cautioned 
in the Law not to yoake an Oxe, and an Asse together. 
1678 Cupwortn Jntell, Syst. Pref, We have Caution'd 
concerning it, in the Book it self. : 

2, To provide with a ‘caution’ or saving clause; 


to guard. Obs. 

1688 Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. iv. § 4 Such Prophesyings. .might 
be .. discreetly cautioned and moderated, 1682 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. WW. 7 It was added, to caution this, that the 
person... should do nothing . without the advice and con- 
sent of the greater part of the rest. 

8. To advise or charge (a person) to take heed ; 
towam. Zo caution. oneself: to take heed, take 


precautions. Usual const. agazzest, or fo with if 

1683 Lornain AZuvet's Rites Fun, To Rar, 4 In,.caution- 
ing us against a too late expectation of finding it, «2694 
‘Tuntorson Hks, 1. v. (R.) Cautioning us to take heed least 
we be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, 1702 
Eng. Theophrast, 113 fa Man..do not caution himself 
against the Snares, etc. 2845 Forn Handbk. Spatn i. 28 
Don Quixote cautions Sancho to be moderate in his food. 
3837 Buckte Civilic. I. xiv. 535 He cautions his readers 
against the common error of looking to antiquity for know-: 
ledge. : 

Hence Cau‘tioned, Cau‘tioning, f/. adjs. 

e920 Prior (J.) To our caution’d soul. 1748 Ricuarpson 
Clarissa (1811) I. xxxviii. 284 More of the cautioning friend, 
than of the satirizing observer. 2863 Gro. Etior Romola 
ut. xxi, Romola’s belief in him had submerged all cautioning 
doubts, : 

+CGau‘tional, 2. Obs. [f. Caution sb, +-AL.] 
Of the nature.of a caution; warning, cautionary. 

1656 Biount Glossag., Cautional, Cautionary, pertaining 
to caution, pledge or wariness. 1660 Wituer (¢é#Ze), Specu- 
lum Speculativum. .with Cautional Expressions made there- 
upon. ©1692 Soutn Se7v. IX. v. (R.) With this cautional 
observation. 

+Cau‘tionarily, a/v. Obs. [f next +-Ly 2] 
Tn a cautionary manner; as a caution. 

1665 Witner Lord's Prayer 44 This is cautionarily in- 
tended, without purposing ought in opposition to what is 
helieved by others, 17838 Herald II, 173 We surely should 
be cautionarily guarded against the practices. 

Cautionary (ko‘fonari), @. (sh.) [f L. type 
*cautiondrius: sce Caution sd, and -ary1; cf, 
F. cautionnaire,y 


1, Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a pledge or 


security; held in pledge, or as a security or hos- - 


tage. Now chiefly A7s¢, or Se. 


200 


1597 Sir F, Vere Cow, (1657) 70 The ordinary Garrison 
ofthe cautionary towns. 16x1 Speep Hist.Gt. Brit. rx. viii. 
(1632) 556 That. .all his cautionary Lords should be released. 
1659 Rusuw. Hist, Coll, 1.3 The Town of Flushing, the 
Castle of Ramakins in Zealand, and Brill in Holland, which 
were held by way of caution from the United Provinces, to 
insure their dependency upon England, the King resolved 
to render up, as being meerly cautionary. 1696 SouTHERNE 
Oroonoko wv. ii, And I am made the cautionary pledge, 
‘The gage and hostage of your keeping it, . 1829 Sourney 
Afore (1831) II. 95 As _a nation withdraws its cautionary 
troops from fortresses..in a friendly territory. 1844 Black. 
Mag. LVI, 140 To bring Affghanistan within the general 
system of cautionary ties, 1860 Morzey Nether, (1868) I. 
iv. 13x The cautionary towns were to be restored. 1883 
Scotsman 9 May 6/7 Cautionary obligations undertaken, 

+2. Marked by caution, cautions. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. (1873) u. xxi. § § Doctrines .. 
more fearful and cautionary than the nature of things re- 
quireth. 1649 Srtpen Laws Lng. u. vi. (1739) 34 The 
Prelates cautionary way of proceeding. 1806-3: A. Knox 
Reut. (1844) 1. 79 This cautionary conduct. 

3. Of the nature of, or conveying, 2 caution or 
admonition ; warming, admonitory. : 

1638 Rouse Heav, Univ. x.(1702)137 An Applicatory and 
Cautionary Chapter. 1711 STEELE Zatlex No, 273 Many 
cautionary precepts for my future conduct. 1806 Kxox 
& Jess Corr. I. 255 A long cautionary letter against 
the pernicious influence of philosophy and poetry. 18g0 L, 
Hunt Axfodsog. v. (1860) 107 It had a cautionary effect. 
1884 Cyclists’ Tour. Club Gaz. Dec. 362/ Cautionary as 
well as danger-boards should be prepared. __ . 

+4. Of the nature of a provision against evil or 
danger; precautionary. Ods. 

1678 CupwortH /xted?, Syst. 1. iv. § 33.520 Cicero... makes 
a Law for them..but with a cautionary provision, that, etc, 
1772-84 Coox Vay. (1790) VI. 1980 Cautionary severity is 
ever invidious. 1826 R. Peters in Pa, Hist. Soc. Afem. 1. 
88 He pursued such cautionary measures, 

+b. Furnished with precautions. Ods. 

1684 Bunyan Pilger. u. 65 These ways are made cautionary 
enough. .by these Posts and Ditch and Chain. 

+B. sb. a, A security. b. A personal security, 
asurety. Obs, 

1655 L’Estrance Chas, J, 121 Two his Head Townsshould 
be left to the King as Cautionaries for performing the Coven- 
ants. 1655 Diccrs Comp/. Ambass. 370 The Duke.. would 
become cautionary for the due observation of the same. 

Cautionary, var. of CaurTionry. 


+Cau'tionate, « Os. fad. med. L. can- 


* Hondt-us (see next).] Cautious, cautionary. , 


1616 W. Scrater Sera, 28 To make you cautionate how 
yee fall by example of like iniustice. «1626 — Three 
Serm, (1629) 32 With cautionate distinction affirmed. 

Hence + Cau‘tionately‘a., + Cau‘tionateness. 

6x9 W. Sctater Expos. x Thess. (1630) 33 No sinnes 
should be more cautionately watched against, 1619 — 
fbid. 569 This cautionatenes in God's childrei, 1626 —> 
Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 81 Adiuring them to cautionatenesse. 
1653 W, Sciater (Son) fxn, Ser. (1654) 23 Though it 
be (cautionately understood) thus possible. . 

+Cau'tionate, v. Obs. [f. med.L. cautiondt- 
ppl. stem of cautéonare, F. caniionner : see -ATE ,] 
To take or apply precautions ; to furnish or guard 
with ‘cautions’ or provisos. Hence Cau‘tion~- 
ated, Cau'tionating Ap/. adjs. 

r621 W. Sciater Tythes (1623) 176 Practising freely, yea 
teaching lawfulnesse of cautionated vsurie. 1634 Trare 
Comm, Ps, xxiii, 1 That cautionating counsel of Bernard, 
1655 — Marrow Gd. Auth, (1868) 842/2 It is cautionated 
by the duke of Russia, that there be no schools. x658-9 in 
Burton's Diary (1828) III. 143 To cautionate any prejudice 
that can be upon our rights and liberties, by a general 
question. /ézd. 200 If you cautionate it so that the pre- 
vious vote shall be upon what is debated, 

Cautioner (k¢'Jonoz). Also 7 Se. catiounar 
(usually kat-fonaz). [f Cauvion sd. and v. +-ER1,] 

l. Se. Law. One who gives or. becomes security 
for another ; a surety; = Caution 50.1 b, 

e1865 Linpesay (Pitscottic) Chron. Scoz, (1728) 8 He be- 
came cautioner that such enormities .. should not be com- 
mitted in time coming. 1632 Ruttenronp LefZ, xix. (1862) 
I, 79 Jesus, as the Cautioner, is bound for us, @366z Heyiin 
Laud (1671) 295 (D.) That no Presbyter should hereafter 
become surety or cautioner for any person whatsoever, 
1846 Laine in Avoz's livks, 1. 345 uote, Patrick Murray.. 
became cautioner for William Harlaw, and was amerciated 
for his non-appearance to underly the law. 1846 'T. CHat- 
mers On Romans xxi, Should an able Cautioner liquidate 
thewhole. 1884 Sir FE. E, Kayin Law Vines Rep. LI. 21/1 
The case of a cautioner to the bank for one of their agents, 

2. One who cautions or warns. 

In mod. Dicts. | 

+Cau'tionist. Ods. rare. [f. Caution + 
-I8t.] One who affects caution. . 

@ 2687 R, Lovepay Le?¢é, (1659) 33 Like some over-provi- 
dent Cautionists. : 

+ Cautionize, v. Olds. ?'To promote caution 
in anything’ (Latham); ?to take ‘caution’ or 
security of, to render cautionary (cf. CAUTION- 
ARY.1). ee age ot : ee 

But it may be a misprint for caxtonice, the reading in ed. 
1638 ; ed. 1631 (the first ed. of the Continuation), and ed. 
1687, II. 974, however, have cautionise. . 

1631 Cont. Kuolles' Hist. Turks 1414 The captain of the 
Tanizaries rose and slew the Bassa, burnt the Mufti and all 
his kin, and gaue his daughter in mariage to one Aslan 
Begh, a pretender to the antient inheritance of a bordering 
prouince, to cautionize that part. 

Cau'tionless, ¢. [f. Caution sd. + -LESS.] 
Without caution. z 

1992-7 GEppEs Judges xviii. 7 (R.) The people .. dwelled 


CAVALCADE. 


careless, quiet and cautionless, .1859 Chad. Foul. X1.-3x3 
Playing a wild game, in a reckless, cautionless way. - - 

Cautionment (ko-fenmént). [a. F. cautionne- 
ment? See -MENT.] = CAUTION I. j 

3813 Anz, Reg, Chron. 415° French subjects .. who have 
paid’sums under the head of cautionments, deposits, or 
consignments, into their respective treasuries. 

Cautionry (ké:fenni).- Sc. Zaw. Also -ary, 
erie. [f: CAUTIONER+-Y: see -ERY, -Ry.] The 
position ofa cautioner, suretyship. ond of cau- 
tionry: =bond of caution; see CAUTION sh. 1, ; 

1636 RutHerForD Le#f, ix, (1862) I. 159 Christ’s act of 
cautionary, 1640-1 Kirkeudbr, WVar-Contnt Alin, Bk (1835 
74 Johne Makmollan .. cautioner for David Makmollan .. 
presentit-the said David and protests to be liberatit of his 
cautionerie. 1630 defs Chas. J (1814) VI. 167 (Jam.) Their 
just and true ingagements, and cautionries. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 297 Bonds of cautionary. 

Cautious (kd‘fas), a. [f Caution (as if from 
L. *carétds-2is, not used): see -TIOUS. ] 

Distinguished or marked by caution; heedful, 
wary, careful, circumspect: said of’ persons, their 
conduct, and acts, (In quot. 1640 perh, ‘ Fearful, 
over-prudent, timorous ’.) . 

@ 1640 MassINGER (W.) You shall be received at a postern 
door, if you be not cautious, by one whose touch would - 
make old Nestor young. 1665 Granvitt Scefs. Sei. 52 
Where deep and enquiring spirits differ, I judge I have 
reason to be cautious. 1671 Mitton Samzso7t 757 With more 
cautious and instructed skill, 1718 J*vee-thintker No. 20, 137 
Our old cautious English Proverb allows us to Trust every 
Man so far as we can see Him, 1795 Sourney Joan of Arc 
iu, 18 Urging on their way with cautious speed, 1833-48 
H. Corermwce NV. Worthies (1852) I. 9 He seems to have 
been a much more cautious man, -1842 H. Rocers Ju¢vod, 
Burke's Works 1842 1. 22 Further than a cautious policy 
would warrant, 1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 67 Patient 
and cautious interrogation of experience, 

b. Const. of (obs.), Aow, lest, to with 7uf. (Caz- 
tious to was formerly used where cautious not to 
is now in use: cf. CAREFUL.) : 

1667 Mitton P, L.1x. 59 By Night he fled, and at Mid- 
night return’d..cautious of day. 1709 Hearne Colvect, (1886) 
I]. 24x The late Opposition .. has made me cautious how I 
enter upon new Experiments, 1725 Porr Odyss. Vv, 207 
Cautious to let the gushing grief appear, His purple garment 
veil'd the falling tear. 1752 Jounson Zavrd/, No, 208 9 
Cautious lest this offence should be .. committed. x9772 
Hist. Rochester 28 Cautious not toexceed it. 1779 Forrest 
Voy, N. Guinea 71, I was very cautious of touching upon 
what had happened that morning. 1820 Hoyle's Games 
{mprss Be cautious how you trumpout, x82 J. Q. ADAMS 
in C, Davies Aletr, Syst. 11. (1871) 119 The act. .is cautious 
not to tie them down to too close a measure, 


Cautiously (kp-fasli), ade. [f. prec. + -nx2,] 
In a cautious manner, with caution; warily, heed- 
fully, carefully, circumspectly. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 196 Uncover also Arti- 
choaks cautiously, and by degrees, 1699 Benrtey Phal. 131 
He cautiously says, that he offex uses the E-xcerpia. 1781 
Ginson Deed, § #. Il. 137 He cautiously suppressed his 
grief and resentment, 1876 Green Short fist, viii. § 3 
(1882) 488 Cautiously and tentatively they were introducing 
Roman doctrine. 1877 Lapy Brassey Voy, Sundcamt xiv. 
(1878) 243 Opening the curtains cautiously. 272. 

Cautiousness (kG‘fosnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.]« The quality or state of being cautious; 
wariness, -heedfulness, caution. . 

1648 Ethon Bas, (1824) 64, 1 could not but approve their 

‘encrous constancy and cautiousnesse, 1712 Appison Spec, 

0. 399 7 We should always act with great Cautiousness 
and Circuraspection. er acy Times LUXXXIT, 205/2 A 
catitiousness which is hardly distinguishable from timidity, 

|) Cautor. Ods.—° [Lat.] ‘He that foreseeth or 
bewareth’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656), 

Cautulous, obs. form of CAUTELOUS. 

+Cau'ty, a Obs. vare. Also cautie. [app. f. 
F. caut, caute (=It. Sp. cauto), or L. caut-us 
cautious, heedful, wary, prop. pa. pple. of cavere 
to beware; with Eng. ending -y.] Cautious, wary. 

1579 E. Hare Mewes Powles Churchy. Hj, O cawty cut- 
throate, Jdid, Evijb, Our cawtie countrey Gentlemen. 
2610 Mirr. Mag. 754 (R.) With cautie observation, 

Cauve, dial. form of Canvr, Car. 

Cauyll, obs. form of Cavin. 

Cauzee, cauzy, vat. f. Kazi, Mohammedan 
judge in India, Indian Canr. : 

Cava, var. of Kava, an intoxicating drink used 
in Polynesia. 

|| Cava, P/ys. Short for Vena cava. 

(x68x tr. 70's’ Rene, Med. Wks. Voc, Cava vena, the great 
liver-vein going thorow the body.] 809 Aled. Frud. XX1. 
270 The ascending and descending cava gorged with blood. 
x866 Huxrey Piys. ii. (1869) 57 Will reach the right auricle 
by the superior cava, : z 

Cavajar, obs. form of CAVIARE, 
Cavalcade. (kevilked), sd. . Also 6 caval- 
gada; 7 cavaleado, cavalcata, caveleade, (8 
evvon; calvacade). [a. I. cavalcade (16th ¢. in 
Littré), ad, Pr. cavalcada or It. cavaicata (= Sp. 
cabaleada, Pg. cavalgata), f. cavalcar:—late L, 


caballictre to ride on horseback, f. caba/lis' horse: 


see -ADE, The native F. form of the word was che- 
vauchée, whence also ME. CHivacuig.]: .. -, 
+1. A ride, a march or raid on horseback. Ods. 


1591 Unton Corr, (1847) 257, 1am nowe attendinge uppon 
the Kinge in this cavaleade he maketh towards the Duke 


CAVALCADE. 
of Parma. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 141 To make 
Caualgadas, or great marches, for any sudden surprisall. 


1604 Fas. I Counterdi. (Arb.) 110 To make some-sudden 
Caualcado vpon your enemies. 1647 CrarEnvon Hist. Reb, 
vu. II. arg ad with some Troops, madé a Cavalcade 
- two Sita oe est. i ‘ ai : 

Jig. %697 Su x Grass (ed, 2) 289 Being thrown into 
Gaol for iat his Blasphemous Caveleade. = : 

aA procession on horseback, esp. on a festive 
or solemn oceasion,- Also loosely used:for a pro- 
cession of carriages: arch. or? Obs. 

“2644. Evetyn Ment. (1857) I. 102 Desirous of being present 
at the cavalcade of the new Pope, 1683 Brit. Spec. 260 
His Majesty.. made a Glorious-and Splendid Cavalcade 
from the Tower to Westminster. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2250/3 
Cardinal Medici made a Cavaleata.. wherein he was Ac- 
companied by i of the Sacred Colledge on Mules, 
H. Warrore Vertue's Auecad. Paint, (1786) 111. of 
king’s cavalcade through the gates of the city the day 
his coronation. . 

3. concer, A company of riders on the march or 
in procession, : 

azjoo Daynen Pal, & Arc. im. 340 The following caval- 
cade... Proceed by titles marshal’d in degree. 1703-14 Se. 
Pasguils (2868) 34 He and his noble Cavalcade design To 
right their native Country. 1786 tr, Beck/ord’s Vathek (1868) 
25 The cavalcade set forward. 18ga Miss Yoncr Cameos 
(1872) II, xix, 206 From Chester the Cavalcade set out for 
London. 1869 Hook Lives Adgs. II. ii. 93 He evidently 
a igre to meet a large cavalcade. : 

trans, and fig. ‘Procession’. 

1670 Caveat Conventiclers 9, I desired him to raise this 
Devil before me; which he courteously did, together with 
the whole procession of the Cavalcade. 1708 Morreux 
Labelats wv. xiii, He made a Cavaleade of his Devils .. 
through the Town, 18s3 J. Forses Tour Mont Blanc 117 
The cows were taken to the valley., and I regretted ex- 
tremely that I missed the opportunity of witnessing so 
ag bo a cavalcade, 

Cavalcade, z. [f. prec. sb. ; in F. cavascader.] 
intr. To ride in a cavalcade, ¢sf. in procession or 
in company with others. Hence Cavaleading 
vbl, sb. and ZAl. a. 

1710 Map of Trav, High Ch. Apostle 6 His mi great 
Cavalcading. 1972 P. Pinson Necmearter ey The 
hero’, . cavalcaded it through a large breach made in the 
walls, in an open chariot. 31816 Keatincr Trav. 11.1 A 
large party of horse men was cavaleading..in celebration of 
awedding. 1837 Cariyie Fx. Rev, 1.1, 1. vi. 2x Tumult 
of Geanceeering and cavalcading. 1849 Fraser's Mag. 
x75 The host .. homeward with his nobles cavalcaded. 

+Cavalet. Obs. [ad. It. cavalleito ‘a stay, 
a prop, a tressell’ (Florio), dim. of cavado horse, 
Cavalet was also in 16-14th c. French in sense of 
‘a long hollow sticke, through which they vse in 
some places, to blow the fire, in stead of bellowes’ 
(Cotgr.). The native Fr. form of the word is 
chevalet.] (See quot.) : 

1662 Merret tr. Ne7i's Art of Glass 243 [In an peveslitg 
furnace] there’s a round hole through which the flame an 
heat passeth into the tower; this hole is call’d Occhio ar 
Lumella, having an Iron ring encircling it call’d the Cavalet 
or Crown, _ bid. xvi, Neer the occhio or the cavalet, | 

Cavalier (kevalic1), sb..and a Forms: 6 
cauallere, (cabbaleer, caueelere), 6-7 cavallier, 
7 cavalicre; -leer(e, cavaglier, (by, perversion) 
caviler, Sc. cavaleire, cavelleir, 6- cavalier. 
Also (from Spanish) 6 cavallero, cauilero, caua- 
leiro, 6-7 cavaliero, 7 cavalero,-8 cavalliero. 
[Originally adopted in the form cavallevo, cavalievo, 
etc. from Sp., with occasional use. of the It. and 
Pg. forms. The actual form cavaker is a, F. cava- 
Zier (16th c..in Littré), ad. It. cavaliere, f. cavallo 
horse +-zeve, a termination often occurring in 
Italian for L. -dvins, The late L. ‘caballarius 
(-e'xtus) ‘horseman’ gave Sp. -caballero. (OSp. 
cav-), Pg, cavalleiro, Pr, cavalier; ONF. cavatller, 
cavaler, OF. and ¥F. chevalier, whence also Eng. 
CHEVALIER. | : oo : 

A. sb. aE we 
1. A horseman, esf, 2 horse-soldier; a knight. - 
(¢ 1470 Hors, Shepe, § G. (1822) 3 In duchea rider is called 

a Knyght, Aragon tonge doth also specyfye Caualero, which 
in that partie Is named of worship & toke begynnyng Of 
ores Of god and chiefly of rydyng. 1s98‘Barret 7/eor. 

‘arres Gloss. 249 Canaglere, an Italian word. .signifieth a 

Gentlenian seruing on horsebacke.] 1600 Hax.uyt Voy, LT. 
691 That so many cavalleros should all faile in this one 
attempt. x64o-x Kirkcudbr, War-Comm. Min: Bk. (1855) 51 
That all brave cavaleires will tak the business to hart. 1656 
Biounr Glossogr., Cavalier, Cavalera, a'knight or gentle- 
man, serving on horseback, a man of arms. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre’s Stud, Nat. {x790) II. 526 Of our cavaliers, 
or of our foot-soldiers. x807 Sir R. Wirson Ful. 2 July, 
I returned. .decked with mud; but.as my horse was seen to 
fall I did not appear as a dishonoured cavalier, 1870.BRYANT 
iad lem; 97 A mute wonder held The Trojan cavaliers. | 
_2. A gentleman trained.to arms, ‘a gay sprightly 
military man’ (J.); ge. a courtly. gentleman, 2 
gallant. (Like ge//ant, also applied. about 1600, 
to a roistering swaggering fellow.) a 

1589 Pasguil’s Ret. Aiij, How now Caualiero, are you 
come to Scripture? 1693 Prodigal Son mt. 103 Our guest 
is a free-handed Cavalier, 1g97 Suaxs. 2 Hei lV; v. ili. 62 
Ile drinke to M, Bardolfe, and to all the Cauileroes about 
London. 1399 Warn. Faire Won. u. 589 Some swagger: 
ing, swearing, drunken, desperate Dicke. ‘Call we them 
Cabbaleers? masse, they be Canniballes. 1600 RowLANps 
Lett, Parone Blood 3 Humours is late crown'd king: of 

“Vor,-IL. Haar Se Eon aparece: 


1762-71 
The 
efore 
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Caueeleres, x J. Jackson True Evang, F, wiw173-The 
tidings ., brought not to cavalliers, but to quiet and simple 
Shepherds. . 16sx-Live Father Sarpi (1676) 23 Signor Al- 
phonso Antomini a Cavaglier of the most sublime vertues. 
2670 Corton Esfernon 1, 1¥.170 Some little dispute. .which 
had oblig’d him to seek the satisfaction of a Cavalier. 5777 
Garrics Prot, Sheridan's Sch, Scand, He'll fight—that's 
write—a cavalliero true. 1867 Emerson Mfay-day Wks, 
(Bohn) ITI, 4x3 To greet staid ancient cavaliers, 


b. A gentleman attending upon or escorting a 


lady, a ‘gallant’, a ‘squite’ (cf. §); a lady’s 
partner in a dance. 

z7sz Mus. Lennox Fea. Quix, 11. 1x. fi. 213 The rest 
of the cavaliers and ladies. 1765 StERNE Triste. Shandy 
vu, xiii, Pll take a dance, said I..we want a cavalier, 
said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer them. 
1825 Lytton Zice? 34 He wants to be your cavalier, not 
your husband. 1829 — Dzsowned 99 Do come, Mr. Linden 
will be our cavalier. (1847 Tuackeray Mrs. Perkins’s 
Ball, Cavalier seul, This is my friend Bob Hely, perform- 
ing the Cavalier seul in a quadrille.) 

c. As a title or term of address. 

1589 Nasue (¢iz/e), The Return of the Renowned Caua- 
liero Pasquill, etc. 1898 SHaxs. Merry 7. u. tii. 77 Caua- 
leiro Slender, goe you through the Towne to Frogmore, 

8. A name given to those who fought on the side 
of Charles I in the war between him and the Par- 
liament ; a 17th c. Royalist. 

Originally reproachful, and applied to the swash-bucklers 
on the king’s side, who hailed the prospect of war; cf. 
CAVALIERISH, -ISM. 

1641-2 [see quot. 1651). 1642 D’Ewes AS. Yourn. 10 Jan. 
1641 (Harl, MS. 162 \f. 312b) Certain Hamletters .. in- 
formed vs of some of the Ingeneers in the Tower to be 
dangerous men and that some caualiers had gonein thither, 
od Ld, Kimboiton's Sp. in Parl, 4 (not authentic) Ill 
affected cavaleers and commanders about the Court. x642 
g une 10) Propositions of Pari. in Clarendon v. (1702) I. 504 

everal sorts of malignant Men, who were about the King ; 
some whereof, under the name of Cavaliers, without having 
respect to the Laws of the Land, or any fear either of 
God or Man, were ready to commit all manner of Out- 
rage and Violence. 1642 Petition Lords & Com, 17 June 
in Rushw. CofZ. mt. (1721) I. 631 That your Majesty .. 
would please to dismiss your extraordinary Guards, and 
the Cavaliers and others of that Quality, who seem to 
have little Interest or Affection to the publick Good, their 
pay and Behaviour speaking nothing but Division 
and War. 1642 Cuas, I Answ. Petition 17 June 13 The 
language and behaviour of the Cavaliers (a word by 


what mistake soever it seemes much in disfavour), 1642 
Catal. Pamphiets Hart, Libr. xxiii. 10t/1 No, 3a5 A Perfect 


Declaration of the barbarous and cruel Practices committed 
by Prince Robert, the Cavalliers, and others in his Majesty's 
Army. x6sx Litty Monarchy 107 (Speaking of what he wit- 
nessed during Christmas of 1641-2] The Courtiers againe, 
wearing Iong Haireand locks, and alwayes Sworded, at last 
were called by these mon [the Puritans] Cavaliers; and so 
after this broken language had been used _a while, all that 
adhered unto the Parlament were termed Round-heads; all 
that tooke part or appeared for his Majestie, Cavaliers, few 
of the vulgar knowing the sence of the word Cavalier, 1656 
CromwetL 3 32 Sept, Your old enemies, the Papists and 
Cavaliers. 1656 R. Langin Hatton Corr.(1878)14 The poore 
cavilers are by proclamation banishd the towne. t7x1 Appi- 
son Spect. No. 125 Pr When the Feuds ran high between the 
Round-heads and the Cavaliers. 1864 H. Srencer /2ystr. 
Unio, Progr. 6a The Puritans, disapproving of the long 
curls of the Cavaliers, as of their principles. * ae 
4. Fortification. ‘A work generally raised within 
the body of the place, ten or twelve feet higher 
than the rest of the works ... to command all the 
adjacent works and country round ’ (Stocqueler). 
1560 WHITEHORNE Ord. Souldours 579) 18 b, Cavaliers or 
latformes, 2890 MarLowe 2nd Pt, Tamburl. u. iv. 102 
aise cavalieros higher than the clouds, And with the cannon 
break the frame of heaven. 2zg98 Barret Thcor. Warres 
v. i. x26 These Caualleres ought in no wise to be made within 
the bulwarkes, 2670 Corron Esfernov 1. 1.23 He rais'd by 
the industry of an Italian Engineer, a Cavalier. 799 BairD 
in Owen Disp, Wellesley 127 The whole of the ramparts, 
and every cavalier in the fort, were..in the possession 
of our troops, 1860 Tzmes 3 Nov. 7/6 In the centre of 
the front face..is a high cavalier mounting two large brass 


guns. e A 

15. Cavaher-servant, or in It. form cavaliere- 
servente (EF. cavalier-servant): a man who devotes 
himself wholly to attendance on a lady as her pro- 
fessed ‘slave, either from love or from gratitude. 
Hence. cavalier servitude, cavaliere-serventism 
(nonce-formations). 

1817 Byron Bepfo xl. 1820 — Let, Wks. (1846) 153/x The 
conventual education, the cavalier servitude, 1823— ¥xanx 
rm. li, Which hovers oft about some married beauties, Called 
‘Cavalier Servente’. 1878 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 38 
Neither married life nor conventional cavaliere-serventism 
was prolific of inspiration. _ - 

B. attrib, or adj.” +1. Gallant. Ods._ 
+ @x642 Sucktinc Fragm. Aurea (2648) 94 The people are 
naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. : 

+b. Of,things : Fine, ‘ brave’, ¢ t’. Obs. 

1670 Lassits Voy, Italy I, 130 One of the most cavalier 
curiositys a man can see in Italy.- ‘ ; 

2. a, Careless in manner, off-hand, free and easy. 
b. Haughty, disdainful, supercilious, * ; 

2657 Hawke Killing is M. To Rdr., Cavalier and nimble 
wits, 2952 SmoLiert Per. Pie: (1779) Il. xxxvii. 25 This 
cavalier declaration of the-young man. 1817 Mar, Epct- 

<WwortH Omuond xiv. (1832) 149 Very cavalier, indeed, to go 
out to walk, without waiting to see us. 1865 CaRLyLe 
Fredk: Gt. Vi RVI xv. 314 This: ier tone from-an un- 
known person, .did not please me.- te 
- 8. In reference to the 17th c.: Royalist. _ ; 
1844 Disrarni Coningshy wi. iii, (L.) An old Cavalier 


CAVALLY. 


family, 1868 Q. Rev. 259 Robert South was the very typa 
ofa avalier preacher in the proper sense of the term. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as cavalier riding habit, 
cavalier-hat, a hat with a feather worn by 
ladies in imitation of those worn by the Royalists 
in the time of Charles 1; cavalier-poet (applied 
to Lovelace). 

3666 Evatyn Diary 13 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habite, hat and feather, and horseman’s 
coate. 2860 Sata Alake Your Game 151 (Hoppe) Ladies 
with ravishing bonnets and cavalier-hats, 1879 M¢Cartny 
Own Times (Hoppe) The fine lines of the cavalier-poet, 
which remind his mistress that he could not Jove her so 
much, loved he not honour more. 

Hence Cavalie'ress(nonce-wd.); Cavalie-rship. 

1872 Mark Twain Innoc. at Home xxi. (Hoppe) Every 
street was ., packed with charging cavaliers and cavalier- 
esses, 1 ASHE Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 60 Did 
I cashier the new vocation of my caualiership? 1596 — 
SaGfron-Walden Wks. 1883-4 III. 153 His Caualiership .. 
is lewder by nine score times than his Poetry. 

Cavalie‘r, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. 7zir. To play 
the cavalier. b. frans. To act as cavalier or 


: escort to (a lady). Hence Cavalie-ring vd/. sb. 


1594 NasHe Terrors Night Wks. 1883-4 I11. 279 Bride- 
well or Newgate proone the ende of your caueleering. 
1693 SHapwett Volunteers 1.i, 1 must fly from the Uni- 
versity forsooth to run a cavaliering. 1748-6x RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (1821) VII. 171 Cavaliering it here over half a dozen 
persons of distinction. 1863 Mas. C, Crarke Shaks, Char. 
xvi. 427 From his cavaliering the ladies Percy and Mortimer. 

Cavaliering, 2/.a. [f. prec. + -1Ne *.] 

Playing the cavalier ; haughty, domineering. 

1642 J. Gooowin (#/¢/e), Anti-Cavalierism. .for the suppres- 
sing of that butcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries. 
1647 J. Hare St. Edw. Ghost in Hart. Afisc. (1746) VILL. 
oe An haughty and cavaliering Nation. 1680 /on, Cava- 
Her tt A bold Cavaliering Gentleman. 1816 Scott O/d 
Mort. xxvii, Some old cavaliering Baron. 

Cavalie'rish, c. [f. Cavanier s},+-18H1,] 
a. Like a cavalier. b. sfec. Of the cayaliers 


of Charles I], Hence Cavalie‘rishness. 

1647 Myst, Two Funtos 13 The Countrey.. fearing these 
Cavatiers are kept on free-quarter by a Cavaleerish party 
for some Cavaleerish Designe. 1657-8 Scort in Burton's 
Dias (1828) IT. 383, I hope I shall never be suspected to be 
Cavalierish. 1698 Lupiow JZenz. 11. 168 (R.) The cavalier- 
ish party, who were very numerous. 1860 4/7 VY. Round 
438 The rollicking cavalierishness of that highwayman, 

Cavalie'rism. [f. Cavauier sé,+-1s.] The 
pears or principles of cavaliers, esp. of the ad- 
herents of Charles I; an expression characteristic 


of the Cavalier party. . 

1642 Brive Serm. Norfolk Volunteers 6 There is a 
vaunting, bragging, boasting Cavalierisme, which hath no 
true courage ; such a Cavalier was Rabshakeh. 1643 Herur 
Aust, Ferne 4 Both Houses of Parliament are cal’d. .Rebels 
and Traytors icine ordinayy covalecsiunes of the times), 3818 
Scotr Hrt. Midl. viii, When wine and cavalierism pre- 
dominated in his upper story. 1791-1824 D’Israeii Cur. 
Lit, (1866) 287/2 Various kinds of ranting cavalierism. 

Cavalierly (kevalic-sli), a. [fas prec, + -L¥ 4] 
Characteristic of a cavalier; knightly ; haughty. 

1876 G. Merrpitn Beanch. Career 11. vi, 88 With a cava- 
lierly charm in the sullen brows she lifted. Jd, U1. 
xi. 196 Tuckham’s figure was. .neither cavalierly nor kingly. 
1879 — Egoist I, ix. 154 He had a cavalierly style. 

Cavalierly, adv. [f. Cavalier a. + -1¥ 2] 

+1. Finely, magnificently, ‘bravely’. Obs. 

2670 Lassets /taly (1698) I. 24 A stately room, than which 
nothing can be more cavalierly furnished. 

2. With haughty carelessness, disdainfully, 

1718 Free-thinker No. 76. 147 Pamphilus .. engages in 
Friendships, and in Enmities, very Cavalierly, 1768 Gotpsm, 
Good-n. Man iy. i, You treat me very caranely 1826 
Disraztt Viv. Grey 1, v. 10 He bowed cavalierly to Mr. Dal- 
las. 1864 H. Spencer /d/ustr, Univ. Progr. 377 Those who 
cavalierly reject the Theory of Evolution. 

Cavaliero, -ship: see CAVALIER. 

Cavallard (kavalaud). U.S. dial Also 
caviarde. [corruption of cavadiade, ad. Sp. cabal- 
lada (kabhal’adhi), inTexasand New Mexico.] ‘A 
term used, in Louisiana and Texas, by the caravans 
which cross the prairies, to denote a band of horses 
or mules’ (Bartlett). 

18.. Scenes in Rocky Mtus, 80 (Bartl.) Our whole caval- 
lard, consisting of ten head of horses and mules, 18.. Stray 
Yankee in Texas 97 (Bartl.) The caviarde of horses. 

Cavallarie, -erie, -ary, obs. fi. CAVALRY. 

+Cavallerice. Obs. [ad. It. cavallertzea, (Sp. 
caballeriza) tiding-school, f. cavalio horse. (Du 
Cenge has med.L. caballeritia service with a 
horse.)}] Horsemanship. _ 

31607, Marxuam (té#le), Cavelarice or the English Horse- 
man. Jéid_ 1.(2617) 41. Least..some other man might come 
and deny my Cavallarice. 

+Cavarllerize. Obs. rare—'. [ad. It. caval 


" Jeréaxo (Sp. caballer‘zo) riding-master.] A ziding- 


master, professor of horsemanship. ee 

" 36g3 Urnqunart Rabelads 1. xxiii, The cavallerize [Fr. 
voltigeur} of Ferrara was but as an Ape compared.to him. 
. Cavally (kiveeli). Also 7-9 cavallo, 8 ca- 
valle, cavaly. [ad. Sp. and Pg. cavalla, It. 
cavallg mackerel; also applied’ to the horse- 
mackerel of various tropical seas.’ Cf. the specific 
names Caranx caballus, Cybitini caballa given to 
species of hors¢-mackerel.] ate ge 


. 


CAVALRY. 


.A name given by the 17th'c. navigators to 
various species’ of tropical fish, known also as 
horse-mackerel. : a 

3634 Sir T, Herpent 7rav.213 The rest are Breame, Tench, 
Trowte .. Cavalloes. -16g7 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 12 
Fish, .of various kinds..Snappers, grey and red; Cavallos, 
Carpians, etc, Belt ag Voy. 1, The chiefest Fish are 
Bonetas, Snooks, Cavally's. 1972-84 Coox Vay. (1790) V. 

- 1695 We also caught .. a great quantity of fish, principally 
consisting of cavailies. 1803 -T. Wintersorrox Sierra 

Leone 1. iv. 69 They have .. snappers, mullets, cavallies. 

1847 Sin J. Ross Voy. Antarctic Reg. V1. 117 A kind of 

mackarel, called yellow tail, and sometimes cavallo. 1887 

Nat. Hist. Notes (fr, Leisure Ho.) No. 15, 131 The Kuku- 

kina, or young cavally, when caught on the hook .. utters 

an imperfect guttural | sound like ‘Ak, ak’, 

Cavalzxy (keevilri). Forms; 6-7 cavallerie, 
-arie, 7 cavallery, cavalary, chavallery, cavel- 
lerie, cavelrie, 7— cavalry, [In 16-17th c. caval- 
lery, 0. F. cavallerie (16th c. in Littré), ad, It. ca- 
valleria (= Pr.cavalaria,Sp.caballeria):—Romanic 
type caballaréa,{.L.caballarinshorseman, See-ERY. 
(The native Fr. form of the word was chevalerie, 
whence Eng, chivalry.) Massinger (1632) accented 
cava'llery, but other spellings appear to indicate 
cavallery, whence also cavalry in the middle of 
the 17th oe. (See also CHAVALLERY, CHIVALRY.)] 

+1. Horsemanship ; chivalry. Obs. 

rgot Harincton Ori. Fur. 266 note, The likest to him for 
armes and cavallarie (as we terme it). 625 Marinas 
Souldier’s Accid, i, The Cavallarie or Formes of Trayning 
of Home Tipe 3644 Mitton Zduc. Wks. (1847) ror 
All the Art of Cavalry. 1670 Lasseis Vay, Ifaly (1698) IT. 
265 They tilt and use other sports of cavalry, 

+2. Knighthood; an order of chivalry. Ods. 

160x Hottann Pliny II, 460 Cicero... re-established the 

Knighthood and Cauallerie of Rome in their former estate 
and place, 166 Sir N. Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc. 

Trent (1676) 366 To institute a Religion of an hundred 
Persons, like untoa Cavalary. 1626 FLetcuer Fair Maid 
ut. i. 37 To keep offthe Cavelrie and Gentry. 1632 Bromr 
Court Begy. u. i, Wks. 1873 1.207 All The cavalry of Court. 

3, The collective name for horse-soldiers ; that 
part of a military force which consists of mounted 
troops. Opposed to infantry. 

(Usually construed with plural vb., exc. a cavalry, which 
has pl. cavadries.) 

gor Garraro Art Warre 225 The companies of th: 

couragious Cavalleric. xg98 Barret Zheor. Warres v. i. 
141, 1603 Hottano Plutarch's Mor. 1245 ‘The cavallery 

the Thebanes, 1622 Bacon Hen. VI/,74 You may haue 
a good Caualierie, but neuer good stable Bands of Foot. 
1632 Massincer Maid of Hon. u. iii, 1, in mine own per- 
son, With part of the cavallery. 1644 Mitton Educ. (1738) 
137 Two Troops of Cavalry. “:665 Mantey Grotins’ Low- 

+ Warrs 355 The Cavallery belonging to the United 
States. 1714 Burner Ow Time an. 1694 (R.) They sent 
away their cavalry with so much haste. 1834 Gen. P. 
Tuompson £xerc. (1842) 111, 127 A struggle between the 
opposing cavalries, which shall keep itself in condition for 
action longest, 1848 Macauray Afést. Eng. I. s92 The 
cavalry were about a thousand in number, 

b. tvansf. Horses, horsemen, etc., collectively. 
1684 Dk. Beaufort's Progr. Wales (1864) 17 Leading 

horses to supply accidents and defects in the coach-cavalry. 
1792 A. Youne Trav. France 11 A traveller so weak in 
cavalry as myself. 1870 Disrartt Lothaiv, Troops of 
social cavalry cantered..in moming rides, 1882 _Durrictp 
Don Quix. UW. 550 Donkeys..the ordinary Cavalry of 
Country Maids. 

e. (See quot.) 7 

2820 Hoyle's Games Impr, 347 A variation of Draughts 
entitled Constitutional Checkers. Jé/d, 348 The pieces 
with the turrets to be considered as Cavalry, and the flat 
Pieces as Infantry, /did., A king may not be taken back. 
wards by Cavalry or Infantry unless they have been to king. 

4. attrib. and Comb, : 

1799 Instr.& Reg. been 4 (78:3) 266 The a eetnciaies of all 
cay evolutions, 18: iT. Martineau Soc, Amer, HE. 
144 On cavalry days, when guests are invited to dine with 
the regiment. 1852 Grote Greece n. Ixxvi. X. 77 A cavalry. 
soldier. .was reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites, 1860 
Gen. P. Tuompson Andi Ad, III, cxix, 62 Cavalry-men on 
both sides, 186x 7¥ies 22 Oct. A blue cavalry jacket, 
ae Moatey Voltaire (1886) x63 A darin cavalry-charge, 

Cavash, -ass=Kavass, Turkish police officer. 

+Cavated, ¢. Obs. rare. ‘[f. L. cavat-us 
hollowed +-ED: cf. excavated] Hollowed. - 

x731-7 Muster Gard, Dict. s.v. Cotyledon, The Leaves 
sare cavated, — errs i 

i.Cavatina (kavatend). dfus. [Ital]. A 
short song of simple character, properly one with- 
out a second strain‘and repeat ; ‘frequently applied 
to a smooth melodious air, forming part of a grand 
scena or movement’ (Grove). fap 
-*836 Dickens Sk. Bos (C. D. ed.) 205 The Boonies cava- 
tina ‘ Bid me discourse’. 184g E. Homes Mozart 26 An 
Italian Cavatina which she knew by heart. 


+ Cavartion. Ods.-° [ad. L. cavitifn-ent, f- 


cavicre to hollow.]. (See quot.) / ‘ 
xgat Batey, Cavation, a‘ hollowing the Ground for Cel- 
lnrage. | [2731-1800 Cavation, a making hollow.] 
Cawvayer, obs. form of CAVIARE. 
+ Cavarzion, Arch. -Obs.~° fad. It.cavastone 
= cavamento,; il eavare)’ hollowing. Phillips’ 
entry is derived from 4 passage in Palladio Quattro 
Lib, dy Architete, 1. vii, (where, hoivever, ed. 1601 
‘has cavatione). Bailey, rya1, has both’ cawation 
and cavazion ; in 1731-42 the latter is also entered 
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as cavation, but in 1761 and later edd. it is again 
made cavazion. The folios 1730 and 1736 have 
only cavasion, in which they are .followed by 
Johnson.] (See quot.) R 

2658 Putiirs, Cavazion, a Termin Art Architecture, being 
the hollowing, or underdigging of the earth for cellarage, 
allowed to be the sixth part of the highth of the whole 
Fabrick. x72x-1800 Bamex, Cavasion, in Architecture, is 
the digging away the Earth for the Foundation of a Build- 
ing. [Hence in Jounson and mod. Dicts.; not in Gwitr.} 

Cave (kziv), sb1 Also 4 kaave, 4-5 kave. 
[a. F. cave :—L. cava, pl. of cavuwa hollow (place), 
neuter of cavus hollow.] : 

1. A hollow place opening more or less horizon- 
tally under the ground ; 2 cavern, den, habitation 
in the earth. 

¢1220 Bestiary 251 Caue ye [the ant] haued to crepen in. 
1300 Cursor Mf. 2915 In a caue he (Lot) hid him pare 
And his dohutris. cx340 Ibid, 12341 iia) To pe leones 
caue [Coft., Gott, coue] he 30de. ¢2350 Will. Palerne 25 
Yat el rule ely deka out oes come. ¢ 1385 ean 

. G. HW. 2307 And toa kaave mM S| le, 
FAasByan iv. Ixxv. 52 The Picts and Scottes’ beganne™ 2 
breke out of theyr Dennes and Caues. r63¢ CoveRDALE 
x Sam. xxii. x Dauid..fled vnto the caue of Adullam. xg60 
Jewe.r Ser. Pauls Cross A iv, The Temple... was become 
a cave of theues. 1667 Mitton Pf. L. iv. 454 A murmuring 
sound Of waters issu’d from a Cave. 1823 W. Buckianp 
Relig. Diluv. 5 Caves in limestone are usually connected 
with fissures of the rock. 

b. dols of the Cave (édola speets): see Ion. 
+2. genx. A hollow place of any kind, a cavity. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 3 Are not the Organs of the 

sences of one kinde with the Organs of Reflexion. .the 
Eare with a Caue or Straight determined and bounded? 
1607 Torseu. Four. Beasts 172 Some creep into the 
caves of hollow trees. 1626 Bacon Sylva f a7a The Caue 
of the Eare doth hold off the Sound ite from the 
Organ.  Jdid. § 282 So is the Eare a sinuons Caue, 

8. Glass-making. The ash-pit of a glass-farnace. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11-656 The furnace is thrown over 
an ash-pit, or cave as it is called. 

4. Political slang. The secession of a small body 
of politicians from their party on some special 
question ; the malcontent body so seceding: sug- 
gested by Mr. Bright's use of ‘cave of Adullam’ 
in reference to the secession from the Liberal party 
in 1866 ; see ADULLAMITE, 

1866 Bricut Sf. (1876) 349 The right hon. gece, has 
retired into what may be called his political Cave of Adul- 

called about him ‘every one that was in 
distress and cvary ose that was discontented’, 1884 Daily 
News 19 Feb., There is no expectation of what Mr, Bright 
has taught all English cians to calla ‘Cave’, 188 
Standard 30 Mar. 5/7 There are rumours of an Anti- 
coercion Cave in the ive ranks, 1887 Sir W. 
Harcourt in Daily News ax Oct. 6/1 They [the Dissentient 
Liberals] are a cave, as it used to be called, and the 
danger of 4 cave was long ago pointed ont that all the 
footsteps led into the cave, and none out of it. 

5. attreid. and Conth,, as cave-keeper; cave- 
guarded, -keeping, -like, -lodged, -loving adjs.; 
cave-bregoia (Geol), breccia deposited in caves ; 
cave-deposit (Gco/.), any geological formation 
deposited in caves ; cave-dweller, one who dwells 
in a cave, a troglodyte; sfec. applied to (a.) those 
races of prehistoric men who dwelt in natural 
caves; (4.) the Bohemian Brethren, a religious 
sect formed from the remains of the Hussites in 
the 15th c., so called because they hid in caves to 
escape persecution ; cave-earth (Geo/.), a layer of 
earth forming the old floor of a cave before the 
deposition of stalagmite ; cave-fish, a (blind) fish 
inhabiting subterraneous streams or lakes in caves; 
eave-man =cave-dweller; cave-rat, a kind of rat 
that lives underground; cave-spider, the spider 
Segestvia cellars Latr.; cave-swallow, a, West- 
Indian species of swallow (Aiirundo pocciloma) 
which suspends its nest from the roofs of caves.- 
Also in names of extinct animals whose. remains 
are found in caves, as cave-bear, ~-hyena, -lion, -tiger. 

1865 Luanoci Prek. Tintcs 237 The remains of the *cave- 
bear are abundant _in Central Euro; 1866 Laine Prek. 
Rem, Catthu, 64 Mon. .contemporaries of the cave-bear and 


Y tiger. 1863 Lygit Asti. Afa2 1 The occasional occurrence 


-.of the bones of man... in *cave-breccins and stalactites. 
1865 Lusnock Preh. Tintes 243 The animal was essentially 
a *cave-dweller. 1873 Geta Gt. Jee ‘Age xxix, 411 This 
ancient deposit rests upon’a second *cave-earth or breccia, 
2865 Lunnock Prek, Times 244 To question. .the value of - 
what may be called *cave-evidence. ~x87r Brownine Pr. 
Hoheust. 145 Found like those famed *cave-fish to lack eye 
And organ for the upper pingnitadies,. 1884 Long. Mag. 
Mar. 527 The blind cave-fish being. . probably the descend- 
ants of species which once lived above ground. 1874 Daw- 
rms (##e), *Cave Hunting. cx6xx Suans. Cyd. ww. ii. 
298, I fhought Twas a *Caue-keeper. 1593 — Zucr. 1250 
*Caue-keep' mg cuils that obscurely sleepe. - 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl 1. xxix.-380 This *cave-like abode. ¢ 1630. 
Dron. or Hawtin, Poets Wks. (1711) 33 *Cave-loving 
Eccho, daughter of the air. 1865 Lussock ?3 Times x. 
255 These ancient *Cave-men. - x89 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
v. (1878) x10 One of the blind animals, namely, the *cave- 
rat. 2865 Lussock Pres, 7 Yes 257 These *cave-researches 
appear to have been conducted with care. 1865 Tytox 
Larly Hist, Man. 196 The Drift series of stone implements ~ 
passes into the *Cave series. 1861 Huta tr. Afoguin- 
Tandon u,v. it. 260 The *Cave-Spider. .is very common in 
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cave-hyzena, and *cave-tiger, are found associated with 
the Ursus spelzus in the caverns. : : 
+ Cave, sd.2 Obs. [? for cavie, cavey, 


Cavy.] 
Colloquial abbreviation of CavaLiEn. 


1662 A, Brome Songs 139 Then the Roundheadsand Caves ~ 


agree. 

+ Cave, 50.3 Obs. or dial. -[f, Cavev2] An 
unwieldy toss of the head, or of a limb. 

1808 Jamieson, Cave, a stroke, a push ; a toss—as signify- 
ing to throw up the head. It is applied to the action ofan 
ox orcow. Jbid., Kaive, a tossing of the fore legs, rearing ; 
when followed by prep. 2, it denotes climbing. ; 

.* Gave, a. Obs. [a. F. cave: hollow, ad. L, 
cavits.] Hollow, concave. Of the moon: Waning 
(L. Zina cave Plin.). Of a month: Having less 
than the usual number of days(late L. wensis cavus). 

7540-64 Raynaud Byrth Mank. 61 Stooles. .made. cane 
or holowe in the middes. 1593 T. B. La Primand. Fr. 
Acad, . 356 The .. great veine called the cave or hollow 
veine, Oy Tomunson Renon's Disp. 264 Its flowers arc 
albid and cave like a scale, 1670 FramsTeEp in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 97 As if the parallax caused the 
moon to be really cave. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. 1.1. vii. 19 
If the Month were Cave or Lame of 29 Days only. 

Cave (kév), vl [f Cave sd.! in various casual 
applications.] Hence Caved #7. a. 

. trans, To hollow, hollow ont, excavate, make 
into a cave. Cf. Cave (#7) v3 

1541 R, Coprann Galyen's Tevap. 2D j, Is it possyble .. 
that an vicere caued may growe togyther .. To cure caued 
viceres. 1596 SrenseR /, Q.1V. ve 33 Vnder a steepe hilles 
side. .where the mouldred earth had cav'd the banke. 1861 
Houme Lee Suflongo 35 As if the ground were caved full 
of hollow galleries. 4 

. intr. To lodge or lurk in a cave. : 

r6rz Snaxs, Cyd, tw. ii, 138 Such as wee Caue heere, 
hunt heere, 1828 D. Morr in Blackw, Afag. 368 In the 
same lair the tame beast and the wild Together caved. 

3. zrans. To place or inclose as in a cave. 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. 11, Ixxxiii, They Who in oppres- 
sion’s darkness caved had dwelt, 

4. inir. To form a political ‘cave’ or cabal. 

188x L'pool Mercury 13 Jan. 5/4 The feeling that (to use 
a new verb, now heard constantly in the lobby) to ‘cave’ 
would be ungenerous, cae . 

Cave (kziv), v.2 Also 6 Sc, cate, cawe, 9 dial, 
keave, keve, knive, kayve. [This includes 
several senses of uncertain origin, the connexion of 
some of which is perhaps only apparent. They 
are taken here chronologically.] . ; 

1. zztr. To fall as a thing does when overturned ; 
to fall clumsily or helplessly. Usually with over, 
back over. Sc. (Cf. Cavev.3) eee 

1513 Doucias Zneis x1. xiii, 43 He cawis our fed. 1853 
cauis ouer}, furth bokand stremys of blude, | @ 1614 : 
Metviie Diary 32 (Jam,) Sitting down on a bedside, he 
caves back: over so that his feet stack out stiff and dead. 

2. trans. To tilt and overtum ; to upset. : 

1854 Bamrton Lance, Gloss. (ed. 2), Nayve, to upset, td 
turn over. ‘He's keyvt his cart.’ 1879 Miss - JACKSON 
Stropsh. Word-bk., Cave, to turn over; to tilt up, so as to 
empty. ‘Now then, look afore yo’, ar yo'n cave that bouk 
o’er an’ sheed all the milk.’ x88z Zane. Gloss. 171 Nayue, 
to overturn, to upset, Kayvi, upset, turned over, “ 

3. To stick up in a tilted position. : 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 45 To sette nine of the 
sheaues with, .theire toppes cauen vp soc that they stande 
just fower square, hauinge three sheaues on cuery side, and 
one in the midst. : 

4, To toss or push (any part of the body) in a 
ponderous awkward way. 

1808 Jameson, Cave, deve, to push, to drive backward 
and forward. Yo cave the head, to toss it in a haughty 
or awkward way (like a horse or cow) /bid., Kaive, to 
toss the fore leg, to rear (as a horse, a goat) Banish, 

5. duty. (insame eee - : 

1697 W. Crecanp Poems 66 (Jam, starts a priest .. 
Ant aia not ceese to cave and paut Wikile clyred Back was 

rickt and gald. 2802 R, Anpgerson Cumdrid.: Ball. 25 
Bseney .. A whornpeype danc'd, and keav'’d and pranc’d, 
— 81 The laird’s daft son..keaves as he wad_wurry me. 
1847-78 Hautiwe1t, Keave, to plunge, to struggle. Cumbld. 

Cave (ké!v), v.8 [Usually cave 7: inmeaning 
identical with the dial, CALVE zz (q. v.), and perh. 

honetically descended from it (cl. Ad'penny from 
half-penny) ; but even if so, it has certainly. been 


France and Italy. 1863 Lunsocie Preh. Times 238 The * 


associated with other senses of cave; cf. esp. CAVE, - 


vl *to hollow’, CAVE @.2 ‘to fall all of a heap’. 
(All the cnrliest instances of cave zu, in, print, are from 


America, and its literary use appears to have arisen there ¢' 
h a4 ast Anglian by Forby, 1830, - 


but, as the word is given as Wa fan, 
and is widely used in Eng. dialects, it is generally con: 
jectured to have reached the U.S, from East Anglin, Its 


history requires further investigation.)} 
1. Zo cave i: to fall in over a hollow, as the 


earth on the side of a pit or cutting; to fall in in ~ 


a-coneaye form, as when the front of a vertical . 


section of earth or soil becomes concave in falling 


forward, from the greater weight or momentum of 


the higher part. Chiefly collog, : 

* 1996 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 398 The cellars are walled 
with brick ..to prevent the loose sand froin caving in. 
x820 W. Invinc Sketch Bk, (1859) 196 As some labourers 
were digging to make an adjoining vault, the earth caved 
in, so as to leave a vacant space almost like an arch. 1848 


Bartiert Dict. Amer, (1860), To cave in, said of the earth, . : 


which falls down when 


igging intoa bank. 1863 Kincstey 
Water Bab, viii. 312 The roof caved in bodily, q 


3 Manch, 
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Guard, 18 Oct. aff Two brothers. .were at work. .disman- 
tling an old pit shaft, when a portion of the sides caved in 
and one of the men was partially buried. 1 wy 

2. fig: collog. To yield to pressure from above, or 
from being morally or physically undermined ; to 
break down, give way, give in, submit, collapse. 

1837-40 Hauusurton Sam Slick, Hunt. Nat. 55 (Bartlett) 
He was a plucky fellow, and warn’t a goin' to cave‘in that 
way, 1848 New York Tribune 4 Mar, (Bartl.), [They will 
cave in..though they talk loud against-it now, x85z T. 
PARKER Wy, (x869e72) VIL 372 Politician after politician 
‘caved in’ and collapsed. 1856 Kane Avct, £xfd II, ix, 
94 He felt so much better that he got up at six: but he 
caved in soon after. 189 H. Kinestey G. Havel xxviit. 
(D.), A puppy, three weeks old, joins the chase with heart and 
soul, but caves in at about fifty yards. 2880 J. Martinzau 
Hours Th, U1. 268 The Romans .. found their empire cave 
in for want of inward moral tension. 1887 Pusuct 12 Mar. 
132/t In the end Government caved in, and uncondition- 
ally agreed to inquiry. : 

» without 27. slang, 

1863 Reave Hard Cash 1, 287 ‘Now I cave.’ 

8. tvais. (causal.) To smash or‘ bash’ in. vare. 

x870 Miss Brincman R. Lysne IL. v. 115, I should like 
to cave his head in. 

Hence Cave-in 54, 7 

1884 Bostow (Mass.) Frud 6 Sept., The most extensive 
cave-in that has occurred in this region for years, nearly one 
hundred acres of ground settling from four to.six feet. 
[Common in Suffolk.’ F. Hall.j 

+ Gave (kv), 7.4 Also dial. keave, keeave. 
Obs, and dial. form of CHAVE, to separate chaff 
and empty ears from the corn. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 996 A place high, plain and 

ure When nede is therto cave upon thi corne, 1530 

MALSGR. 479, IL cave corne, Fescoux le grain. 1669 Wor- 
LipGE Syst. Agric, (1681) 323 To Cave, or Chave, is with a 
large Rake, or such like Instrument, to divide the greater 
from the lesser; as the larger Chaff from the Corn orsmaller 
Chaff. Also larger coals from the lesser. x855 Wictby 
Gioss., To Keave, to rake the short straws and ears from 
wheat on the barn floor. : : 

Hence Caving vi/. 5b., the action of separating 
the chaff, etc., from com; cavings, the chaff or ears 
thus separated. Comb. caving-rake, -riddle. 

1641 Best Karn, Bks. 121 They [young trees] will serve 
forflayle-hande-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes, .andsuch other 
like uses, 1807 R, W. Dickson Pract, Agric. 11. 298 The 
short chaffy substance thus separated, is in some districts 
termed cavings. 1865 Cornh, Mag. July 33 In the Midland 
districts, ears of corn when thrashed are..‘cavvins’, 1877 
Peacock V.-W, Linc, Gloss, (B. D.S.), Cavings, refuse bits 
of straw and dirt.mixed with small corn, after threshing. 
Caving-rake,a rake used for separating the long bits of straw 

* from corn before dressing. Caving-riddle, a riddle used 
after threshing for separating the corn from the bits of short 
straw which have come down the machine with it. A 

Caveach. (kavrtf), st. (a. Sp. escabeche (Min- 

sheu escaveche) pickle for fish.] Mackerel pickled 


in a certain way ; so called in the West Indies. 

x82z Female Instructor 422 Caveaci, mackarel, cut up, 
seasoned with spices and salt inserted in the pieces, fried 
brown in oil, and when cold covered up in a jar. 


Cavea'ch, w. [f. prec. sb.] To pickle mackerel 
or other fish according to a West Indian method. 

ryso E. Sura Compl. Housewife 96 Mackrel to caveache. 
1778 Mrs, Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. 50'To caveach Soles. 

Caveat, -re, -ree, -ri, -1ry, obs, ff. CAVIARE. 

Caveat (kzivdét), sb. Also 6 caviate, 6-7 
eaveate. [L. caveat let him beware, 3rd sing, 
pres. subj. of cavére to beware. 

xg23 Firaners. xsd. § 1x8 If he be tame, and haue ben 
rydden ypon, than Caveat emptor, beware the byer.} 

t. Law. A process in court (originally in ecclesi- 
astical. courts) to suspend proceedings ; a notice 
given by some party to the proper officer not to 
take a certain step until the party giving the notice 
has been, heard in opposition. Phrase, Zo enter 
or put tv @ caveat: also jig. see 2b. ‘ 


> 1654 Gatarer Disc. Apol, 45.4 Caveat they found entred 
inthe Bishops Office, by a Gentleman, one of the Petti- 
Bag, who pretended a Title. 1655 Buount Glossogr., 
Caveai, used among.the Proctors, when a person is dead, 
and a competition ariseth for the Executorship, or Adminis. 
tratorship, the party concerned enters a Caveat, to prevent 
or admonish others from intermedling. 1667 Marvett Corr, 
exiv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 273, I entered caveats both at Mr, Attur- 
ny'sand Mr, Sollicitor’s. 1726 AyLirre Parerg, 145 A Caveat 
in Law, .is an Intimation given to some Ordinary or Eccle- 
siastical Judge. .notifying to him that he ought to beware 
how he acts in such orsuch an Affair,’ 18x8 Cruise Digest 
V.gs 1884 Law Rep. 9 Probate Div. 23 The. .defendant, 
one of the next of kin, entered a caveat. 

2. éransf. A warning, admonition, caution. 

1557 Recorpe Whetst, Y iij b, A caueat, to be ware of to 
moche confidence. 1583 Stranynursr <xeis 111. (Arb.) 8 
Such od caueats, as I to the frendlye can vtter. x64! 
S. Botton Arraignix. Err. 30 A Caveat to you how you 
five. 165: Wirtte tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. w. 248 Those 
Caveats, whereof Astrologers do every year warn the people, 
igiz Bunce Spec, No. 365 72, I design this Paper as a 
Caveat to the Fair Sex. .1791 Boswewt Yohnson (1816) 1V. 
448 A caveat against ostentatious bounty and favour to 


negroes, 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. v. iii. - 


53: With this caveat let us now pass ..to more complex 
cases. : ne 

b. To put tn or enter a caveat (in senses 2 & 3). 

1897 bee cided ‘Decades (1592) 405 It pleased- the 
goodnesse of God by giuing the law to put in a caueat..for 
the tranquilitie of mankinde. x1600.Hottann Livy-xxvi, 
xxiv, 602-They should put in a caveat, that he might have 
no libertie to warre upon the AKtolians, 1642 Futtex Hol 
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& Prof. St. v xii. 37 She enters a silent caveat by a blush. 
1988 Younc Centaur 1, Wks. 1757 IV. 116 Putting in a 
caveat against the ridicule of infidels. 1875 E. Wuite 
Life in Christ w. x. (£878) 108 To enter a caveat against a 
misconception. : . : 

3. A condition previously laid down ; a proviso, 
reservation; =CauTion sd. 2. Obs. 

1599 Furxe Heskins’ Parl. 370 M. Heskins fombleth out 
the matter with a foolish caueat, that..he suffreth not 
violence, 1648 Gace Hest Ind. xxi. (1655) 196 Some were 
offered me for nothing, with this caveat, that..I must, ctc. 

+4. A precaution; =Caurion sd. 5. Obs. 

1596 Spenser State Ivel. Whs. (1862) 53 yt The chiefest 
caveat and provision in the reformation St he North must 
Le to keep out those Scottes. 16x2 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 54 
Let them vse this caueat especially; that they take but 
little at a time. 1643 Burroucues £Z.rf. Hosea ix. (1652) 
310 Gad laid in a caveat and provision for the encourage- 
ment of them. — 

5. U.S. Patent Laws. ‘A description of some 
invention, designed to be patented, lodged in the 
office before the patent right is taken out, operat- 
ing as a bar to applications respecting the same 
invention, from any other quarter’ (Webster). 

1879 G. Prescott Sf. A elepiione 256 A caveat, describing 
this invention, was filed by Gray. 

Caveat (ké-v7)zt), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. ¢vans, a. To enter a caveat or caution 
against. b. To serve with a caveat. Ods. 

166r Mro. Arcyte Last Sp. 27 May in Naphiadé 288, i 
would caveat this. 1707 Col. Ree. Penn. 11. 347 Charged 
or Caveated the M". of the Rolls that he should make out 
no Exemplification or Coppy thereof, 

2. intr. To enter a caveat. 

In mod. Dicts. | ‘ 

3. Fencing. (intr.) To shift one’s sword from 
one side to the other of one’s adversary’s sword, to 
‘disengage’, Hence Caveating wd/. sb. 

16sz Urqunarr Yewed Wks. (1834) 274 In case the adver- 
sary after a finda, going to the Javad, discover his breast 
to caveat. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Caveating, or 
Disengagine, slipping the Adversary’s Sword, when ‘tis 
going to bind or secure one’sown. 1707 Hore New Alethod 
Fencing 82 This Contre-Caveating .. 1s a Circular Parade, 
that is, a Man in performing it, forms with his Sword not 
only one, but sometimes (according as his Adversary shall 
Caveat or shun it) two or three Circles. 1793 Cuamnens Cycl. 
Supp., Caveating is so necessary a motion in fencing, that 
without it, there could be scarce any offensive part. 

Caveator (kéivéjelttar). “[f. Caveat + -onr.] 
One who enters a caveat; see CAVEAT sd. 1, 5. 

1881 Sci. American Circular, After a Caveat has been 
filed the Patent Office will not issue a patent for the same 
invention to any other person without giving notice to the 
Caveator. 1885 Law Times LX XIX. 331/1 Fourteen days’ 
Notice is given to the caveator. 

Cavveer, obs. form of CAvrIang, 

Carvel, sb north. dial. Forms: 4-8 ecavil, 
cavel, 5 kevelle, Sc. A/. caflis, 6 Sc. cauill, -yll, 
-eill, 7 cavell, Sc. kavil, ?8 Sc. kevel, kevil, 8 
Sc. kavel, 9 xorth, dial. kyeval, -el, etc. [Iden- 
tical with Du. Aave/ lot, parcel (Aavelen to cast 
lots, parcel out by lot), MDu. c@vele lot, MLG. 
and MG. davele ‘little stick (inscribed with runes) 
for casting lots’ Franck. Usually identified with 
ON. aflz piece cut off, piece, bit, e772 cylinder, 
stick, piece of wood; but the connexion is not 
fully traced.] 

1. A lot (that is cast). Now applied in the 
Northumberland collieries to the lots which are 
cast from time to time to determine in which 
‘bord ? each miner shall hew till the next cavelling. 

1300 Cursor A, 18907, Pan kest bai cauel [Gé¢z. caueles ; 
Fairf, \ottis; Triz, lottes] bam emell, /déd. 21157 
Als be cauel on him fell. a1goo Six Perc. 142 Sone ke- 
velies did thay caste. xgt3 Douctas xneis 1. viii: 27 Be 
cut or cavil that pleid sone partid was. 1533 Gau Richt We 
(x887) 42 And thay suld cast cauels apone his kot [=coat]. 
@ 1783 Git Brenton x\viii. in Child Ballads 1. 69/1 The cavil 
it did on me fa. 1852 Mining Gloss. 123, Kaveds, lots cast 
by the men at stated periods for the different working places. 

b. The response of an oracle [transl. Lat. sors]. 

1513 Dovatas Z£xeis w. vii, 31 The kavillis of Licia, 

ce. fig. One’s lot in life or in marriage. dial. 

1768 Ross Helenore 128 (Jam.), I should be right content 
For the kind cavel that to me was lent. 3826 T. Witson 
Pitinan's Pay, 1. x\viii, To please ma dowly cavel. bid. 
ut. xvi, When Sall was for ma kyeval drawn. 

- +2. Lot or share, in any joint privilege, liability, 
or the like. Obs. or ? Se. 

ex4oo tr, Leges Quatuor Burgorun: xiii, He sall not 
have lot nor cavill equallic with burgessis dwelland within 
the burgh. . x609 Skene Reg, Afa7. Table 82 Lot, cut, and 
cavill, hes place in ane half dacker of hides, 

3. A division or share of property made by lot ; 
an allotment of land. 

1652 in Stonehouse A xholite (1839) 93 Part of the cavells 
of o1 acres under Epworth. a 1670 Sray DING Troub, Chas. I 
(2792) I. 230/1 (Jam.) 40 chalders of victual and silver rent 
out of the bishops kavil. x7oo De 1a Pryme Diary 
(1869) 316 A larg map having every field, ing, close, 
mested, croft, cavel, intack, etc. in the whole parish in it. 
1799 J. Rosertson Agzic. Perth 62 The first deviation from 
run-rig was by dividing the farms into kavels or kenches, 
by which every field..was split'down into as many lots as 
there were tenants. 1805 State, Leslie of Powis, ete. 
¥ (Jam,) The Town. and pies feued out this fishing .in 
shares, six of them called the King’s cavil, and the other 
six the Bishop’s cavil. 1856 Best's Farm, Bhs. 128 note, | 
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+ Ca'vel, 54.2 Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 kevell. 
[Of uncertain derivation: Jamieson suggests that 
it is the ON. 4e/iz (the same word as in prec.) used 
first in the literal sense of ‘stick, piece of wood’, 
and then applied contemptuously to a man, ‘as 
the vulgar call a raw-boned fellow @ lang rung, a 
stiff old man az atld stock?.] 


1. Perhaps, a stick or stout staff. 

(But it may be in sense 2.) 

@3550 Christis Kirke Gr. vii, The kensy cleikit to the 
cavell, But, lord, than how thay luggit, 

2. ‘A low fellow’ (Jamieson). 

¢x430 Lync. ALix, Poets (1840) 152 A kevell, corpulent of 
stature. 1526 SkeLton Magny/. 2217 Ye, wilte thou, 
hangman? I say, thou cavell. 1535 Lynpesay Sadyre 
2863 Ane cavell quhilk was never at the scule, 1706-11 
in Watson's Cod?. Sc. Poents iii. 50(Jam.) The Brideabout the 
Ring she skipped, ‘Vill out starts Carle and Cavel. 

Carvel, v. Obs. exc. dial, [f. Cave sb.1] 
a. intr. To cast lots. b. érans. To allot, ap- 

portion. Ilence Ca'velling w0d/. sb. 

¢ "378 Baruour St. Georgis 101 Quhenc pe maste party Of 
be folk distroyt war vtrely Be sic cuttis and cawelynge, 
1652 in Stonehouse A.rhofnte (1839) 91 Lands lying in the 
Isle of Axholme .. which .. were cavelled out, and allotted 
to every Participant. 1805 State, Lestie of Powis, etc. 123 
(Jam.) After the cavelling of the water in April. 1850 4. § 
Q. Ser... I. 473/2. _ 1887 R. O. Huzstor in éetter 2 Aug., 
Iach collier draws his cavel, and the number on his ticket 
is the number of the ‘bord’ at which he must hew for a 
stated period, till another cavelling, takes place. 

Cavel, -ell, obs, forms of Cavin. 

Cavel, cavil, var. of Kuver (in a ship), 


Cavelet (kétvlét). ave. A miniature cave. 

1864 Linnet’s Trial 11. m. iit. 4 The aperture of one of 
those supplemental cavelets. 3885 Cham. Frid. 314 Open. 
ings in the rocks to tiny cavelets, 

Caveling, obs. f£. CavinLine. 

Cavelleir, obs. f. CAVALIER. 

Cavellerie, cavelry, obs. ff. CAVALRY. 

+ Cavenard. Oés. Perhaps the sameas Carn- 
ARD (? error for cayeiard). 

¢1300 /avelok 2389 Hede cauenard! Wat dos thu here 
at this pathe ? ao 

Cavendish (ke'véndif). [see quot. 1844.] 

1. Tobacco softened and pressed into solid cakes, 

1839 (in a file of prices of Messrs, Grant, Chambers, & Co, 
London, of this date, It is not in their circular of 1824), 
1843 //indts to Freshmen (Oxford) 8 He has smoked Caven- 
dish tobacco under the steadfast impression that it was the 
mildest Turkey. 1844 Ansrie in X ep. Comm. (Ho. of Com- 
mons) Tobacco Trade % 33 ‘Cavendish’ is a species of to- 
bacco reckoned by the Excise under the general denomina- 
tion of Roll,.I suppose the name is taken from the name of 
the maker in America. I know of no other reason for the 
name. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 70 Men..read 
it..daily, just astheysmoke cavendish. 1886 Padi Afall G. 
19 June 6/t ‘he cakes are. submitted to hydraulic pressure, 
and in the end a substance is obtained of great solidity, 
and which. cuts like black marble. This is the cavendish 
which army men, artists, and others affect. 

2. Assumed name of the author (11. Jones) of a 
treatise on Whist (1862) ; often used allusively. 

1878 H. H. Gress in B. Price Pract. Pol. Econ, Like a 
man having his Cavendish at his fingers’ ends, who sits 
down to play a rubber without seeing his cards. 

Caver (kéiva1). ining. ? Obs. [App. £ 
Cavz.} One who goes ‘about the mines to beg 
or steal ore from the miners’ coes, or to steal their 
stowes’ (Tapping Gloss. Adanlove's Chron.). 

1653 Mantove Lead Mines 117 To keep in awe Such as 
be cavers, or do rob men’s Coes. 1678-96 Pitiirs, Cavers 
(a word used by Miners), thieves that steal Oar out of the 
Mines. 1721-1800 in Baitey. 19747 Hooson Afiner's Dict., 
Sj, Sauntle [is] the first pee or bit of Ore that the Cavers 

ind in a Morning by Purchassing, 

Cavere, obs. form of CAVIARE, 

Cavern (kze'vam), sb, Also 4-7 eauerne, 5-6 
kauerne. [a. F. cavernue cave, ad. L. caverna 
cave, den, cavity, f. cav-as hollow: see -ERN.] 

1, A hollow place under grotind ; a subterranean 


(or submarine) cavity ; a cave. 

The Fr. caverne is the exact equivalent of Eng. cave ; F. 
cave is a subterranean hollow generally, a cellar, etc. In 
Eng., cave is the ordinary commonplace term, cavern is 
vaguer and more rhetorical, usually with associations of 
vastness, or indefiniteness of extent or limits. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ut. ix. 82 pe crikes and pe cauernes 
of pe see yhidd in be floodes. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. 
Rx1v. lyi, (1498) 487 In cauernes myes and crepynge wormes 
make theyr dennes and nestes, 1430 Lypc. Chron. Tray 
1v. xxxi, In rochys harde, and in kauernes lowe, r60x 
Snaus. Fed. C. 11. i, 80 Where wilt thou [conspiracic] finde 
a Cauerne darke enough To maske thy monstrous Visage? 
1697 Drypen Virg, Georg. 1. 268 In hollow Caverns Ver- 
mine make abode. 1752 Jonnson Kamél, No. 33 ¥ 5, 1 
will teach you to..bring out from the caverns of the moun- 
tains metals. 1794 Sutrivan View Nat. 1.23 Mountains of 
the earth, the caverns of the ocean. ° 1795 SoutHEY Youn of 
Are 1, 293 A spacious cavern, hewn amid The entrails of 
the earth: 1815 Moore Ladle R. viti, Terrific’ caverns 
gave Dark welcome to each stormy wave, 1862 STANLEY 
‘Few, Ch. 1. xv, 300 Vast caverns open in the mountain side. 

+2. Applied to the cavity of the ear, the frontal 
sinus, etc. ; also to interstices between particles. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 263 The cauerne and structure of the 
Eare. 1729 Surtvocke Artillery 1. 108 Being reduced to 
a fine Meal, it [Gunpowder] loses all its little Caverns or 
Pores, 1789 W. Bucnan Dom. Afed. (1790) 463 The small 
spungy bones of the upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead. 
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CAVERN. 


3. attrib, and Comb., as cavern-door, -house, 
pagoda, -tenple, -well; cavernhold, nonce-wit. 
after Lousehold; cavern-limestone, ‘the carbon- 
jferous limestone of Kentucky, so called from the 
innumerable caves which its hard. strata contain’ 


(Bartlett) ; cavern-like a. ; ‘ : 

31832 De 1a Becue Geol. Afaz. 181 The theoretical con- 
clusions that have been deduced from *cavern bones. 1725 
Pore Odyss. rx. 22 [They] croud the *cavern-door. 1791 
Cowrer Odyss, 1x. 434 Like helps against his *cavern- 
floor he dashed them. 1873 M. Cotuins Afiranda 1, 185 
The various rude household or *cavernhold implements 
which the Troglodyte had used. 1858 Hawruorne Fr, § 
It, Fruls. (2872) I. 30 A *cavern-like gloom. 1856 Emerson 
Eng, Traits xvi. Wks. (Bohn) II. 123 The gates of the old 


*cavern temples. 
Cavern (kz'vain), v. [f. prec. sb.] 


1, ¢rans. To enclose or ensconce as in a cavern, 

¢x630 Risvon Surv, Devon § 215 (1810) 225 The river is 

athered into such a streight..that it seemeth to cavern 
itself, x80 Soutuey JZadoc in Ast. xiii, Now the child 
From light and life is cavern’d. 1822 Byron Werzer u., ti. 
35% Sickness sits cavern'd in his hollow eye. 

2. To hollow out, so as to form a cavern. 

1883 Kane Grinnell Exp. x\vii. (1856) 438 The sharpness 
and Boldness of the lines where they were caverned and 
cloven down. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life vii. Wks. (Bohn) 
II, 421 The dungeons .. dug and caverned out by grum- 
bling..people. 1887 Serédner’s Zag, 1. 452 Places of exit 
of the caverning streams, 

3. intr. To lurk in a cavern; to den. 

1860 S. Dosett in Afacue. Afag. Aug. 326 Where the last 
deadliest rout Of furies cavern, to cast out those Demons. 

Cave'rnal, @. rare. [f. L. caverna cavern + 
-AL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cavern. 

1803 G. S, Faner Cadiri 11. 266 Hades may be the caver. 
nal space immediately beneath the shell of the carth. 1826 
— Orig. Pagan Idol. J, p. \xx, The two-peaked mountain 
and sacred cavernal door. 


Caverned (kze'vaind), pf. a. [f. Cavern.] 

1. Having caverns; hollowed out into caverns. 

x71g-20 Pore Jéiad u, 832 Antron’s watry dens, and 
cavern'd ground. 1814 Worpsw. A.rveurs. iv. 1151 Blind 
recesses of the caverned rocks, 

2. Formed as or like a cavern. 

2847 Disracct Sancred v1. vii, Stealing into the caverned 
chamber. . 

8. Enclosed or ensconced in a cavern. 

1734 Pore Lss. Alan w. 42 No cavern’d Hermit rests 
self-satisfied. 1853 Ropextson Seve. Ser. 11, xi, 140 There 
is rest on the surface of the caverned lake. 

Cavernous (ke‘vaines), a. [ad. L. cavernds- 
as (in It. cavernoso, Pr. cavernos, F. cavernetx), 
in same sense, f. caverna: see CAVERN and -ous.] 

1, Abounding in caverns. 

1447 Boxennam Seystys (1835) 108 This hyl is craggy and 
eke cavernous, 31695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth ui. i, 
(1723) 158 These Countryes being all Mountainous and 
Cavernous, 759 Warsurton Fidianu, vi. (R.) The town 
and temple of Delphi were seated on a bare and cavernous 
rock, 1883 Puts Rivers Vorksh, iii. 111 The moun- 
tains are thoroughly cavernous, oe 

2. Full of, or characterized by, cavities or inter- 
stices; having a porous texture; hollow in the 
middle. (Cf, Cavern sd, 2.) - 

x97 Lows Chtrure. (2634) 116 It {cancer] is hard, un- 
equall, and cavernous, or hollow. 1731 Baitey, Cavernous 
Utcer is an Ulcer whose Entrance is straight, and the 
Bottom broad, wherein are many Holes filled with malig- 
nant Matter, 28xx Pinkerton Petrad, IL, 403 The cavern- 
ous pumice-stone of Lipari. 185: Carpenter Alan, Phys. 
302 ‘The Human Spleen has no true cavernous structure. 
31896 T. Hanoy Hand of Ethelberta 1, 118 Till the fire had 
grown haggard and cavernous. 

8. Of the nature of or resembling a cavern; hollow. 

x830 Lye, Princ. Geol, I. 26x Some huge cavernous 
apertures into which the sea flows. x865 2. C. Crayton 
Cruel Fort, UY, 75 His thick eyebrows casting deep shadows 
on: his cavernous eyes. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxiv. 
(2856) 193 The cavernous recess of its cliffs. 

4, Of or pertaining to a cavern. ; 

1833 I. Taytor Fanat, iv. 84. This cavernous inspiration. 
1839 Baiwey Jestis (1852) 142 Cavernous darkness. 

Hence Ca‘vernously adv, in a cavernous way. 

1849 Blackw, Afag. LXVI. 420 A rock that was cavern- 
ously hollow_at the base. 1885 G, Mrrepitn Diana II. 
xit, 277 The Fates..were then beginning cavernously their 
performance of the part of the villain. 

{f. as 


Cavernulated (kivd-mi/lettéd), «, 
next + -ATE3 + -EDI.] Formed into a minute 
cavity ; also=next. 

1875 Quan Axa?. II, 102 The newly formed bone and.. 
its cavernulated structure. 

Cavernulous (kavi'ani‘les), «. [f. L. ca- 
vernula, dim. of caverna cavern, cavity + -0U8.] 
Characterized by minute cavities, porous, _ 

1787 Lewis in Phil, Trans. 1. 154 The mass.. turned out 
cavernulous and brittle, 1803 J. cack Lect. Chem. TK. 
326 (L.) Copper will not cast either solid or tenacious, but 
is cavernulous and weak. 

Cavery, obs, form of CavianE. : 

Cavesson (ke'véson). Forms: 6 cauetzan, 
7 cavezan ;-cavechin; 7-9 caveson, 8 cavezon, 
(cavesion, 9 cavason), 7- cavesson.  [a. F. 
cavegon, ad, It. cavezsone, augmentative of cavesza 
halter (cf. Sp. cadezou shirt-collar), Ttal.. had 
another derivative form, cavessana, whence the 
earlier. Eng. form cavezan, TDicz associates It. 
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cavesza, OF. chevece, with Sp. cabeza, Pr. cabeissa 
head, repr. I, capifia, from capitizem ‘ head-cover- 


ing ’, later ‘ the opening in a tunic for the head’.] © 


A kind of nose-band of iron, leather, or wood, 
‘fixed to the nostrils of a horse, to curb or render 
him manageable through the pain it occasions’ 
(Stocqueler A727. Hncycl.). : 

1598 Fronio, Cauezzaua, a cauetzan or headstraine. x61 
Cotcr., Camorre, a sharpe and double-edged Cavesson of 
yron, for an vnruly horses nose, — Caveron, a cauechin, 
or cauesson, for a horsesnose. 1618 M. Barer Horseman- 
shif Cures 38 Extreame commanding bits and tormenting 
cauezans. 1649 G. Danien Yvinarchk, Author 17 That 
Pegasus. . which others rather chuse to riderather in a Cave- 
son. x725 Braptey Fam. Dici, I. s.v. Colt, The Cavesion 
being placed upon the tender Gristle of his Nose, 1840 
Brain Encycl. Rur. Sports 287 The cavesson is the first 
active restraint applied to all saddle horses. 1863 Gambler's 
Dream III. 201 No more chance with them than a colt in a 
cavason. 1875 ‘STonrnENnce’ Brit. Sports m. 1. viii. 451. 

|| Cawetto (kave'tto). rch. [It. cavetto, dim. 
of cavo, f. L. cav-us hollow: see Cave] ‘A 
hollowed moulding, whose profile is the quadrant 
of a circle. It is principally used in cornices’ 
(Gwilt Zucyel. Archit.). 


1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 268 We will describe a - 


Cavetto. 18x6 ij Smiru Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 174 The 
bedmould should consist of an ovolo, fillet, and cavetto. 
1876 Gwi.t Eneyel. Archit. 805 The cavetto, mouth, or 
hollow is chiefly used as a crowning moulding .. By work- 
men it is frequently called a casement. 


Cavey, Cavialy, var. of Caviz, CAVIARE. 

Cavezan, -zon, obs. ff. CAVESSON. 

Caviar, caviare (see below). Forms: 6 
chauiale, 7 cavialy ; 6 cavery, 7 caveari, cave- 
ary, (cauearee), cauiarie, 7-8 caviary; cave- 
ar(e, caveer, (7 gaueare, cavere, cavajar, ca- 
vayer, 8 cavier, kavia); 7- caviare, caviar. 
(Of uncertain origin, found in Turkish as Dug 


Ahdoyar; in Italian in 16th c. as caviale (whence 
16th c. F. cavial, Sp. cavial, 16th c. Eng. cavialy), 
also as caviayo, whence F. and Pg. caviar. ' 

(‘It has no root in Turkish, and has not the look of a 
Turkish word. Redhouse in his MS, Thesaurus marks it 
as Italian-Turkish, looking upon it as borrowed from 
Italian.’ Prof. Ch. Rieu.) _ ql : 

In English occurring with great variety of spelling 
and pronunciation, after Italian and French, with 
various native modifications. Originally, cavia'ly, 
-a'le, -@rie, re was of 4 syllables, with accent on 
the penult, as in Italian, but was sometimes reduced 
to 3 syllables, by slurring -2é-, as -y@-, and later 
with the accent shifted to the first syllable. As 
early as 1625, the final -e, in caviare, caveare, was 
often dropped in speech, and later also in writing, 

iving caviar, cavear (cf. F. caviar), pronounced 
teaviees, Go's), sometimes (kavjya"1, -yée'x), and 
perth, also with accent shifted (ka‘vias, -iax, -yax). 
About 1700, prevalent forms were cavea's, cavee'r, 
riming with grepare, and checr ; the latter pronun- 
ciation appears to have been the only one in com- 
mon use in the end of the 18the., for Walker, 1797, 
who spells caviave and ponoenee (kavievs), says, 

‘Either the spelling or the pronunciation of this word 
should be altered..the ancient spelling seems to have been 
Caviare; though Buchanan and Bailey, in compliance 
with pronunciation, spell it Caveer, W. "Fohnston Cavear, 
and Ash, as a Jess usual spelling, Cavier. 

Smart (1846) pronounces (kav)yéo'z), Webster has 
the accent on first syllable (kee'vi,iz) ; prevalent 
pronunciations in England at present are kavi,is, 
kavyyi'z, which are etymologically the best, also 
(kavijGerx), and as in Smart. Shakspere’s cavia'rie, 
and Swift's cavee', are recognized arcliaic forms.] 

1. The roe of the sturgeon and other large fish 
obtained from lakes and rivers of the east of 
Europe, pressed and salted, and eaten as a relish. 

a. cavialy, caviarie, and allied forms: ~ 

rggr G. FLetcuer Russe Commev. (1857) 12 OF Ickary or 
cavery, 2 great quantitic is made upon the river of Volgha. 
1598 Epilario H ij, Vo dresse akind of meat of the spawne 
of Sturgions, called Chauiale. @16rz2 Hanincton Zfigr. 
ut. (1633) B Yet eatst thou Ringocs and potate Rootes And 
Gaueare, but it litle bootes. «1616 Beaum. & Fi. Passion, 
Madni V, 353 (N.) Laugh—wide—loud—and vary—.. One 
that ne’er tasted caveare. _ 1616 Buttouar, Canearee, 
strange meate like blacke sope, 1620 SketTon Quix. IV. 
xili, 103 Black Meat called Caviary,'made of Fishes Eggs. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 835 Red-Herrings, Caueary, Parmizan, 
&c. 1639 Nanues Spring’s Glory, Anchoves & Caveary. 


-1655 Mourer & Bennet Avalth's Linprov. (1746) 264 As 


for Cavialy..the Italian Proverb will euer be truc.. He that 

eateth of Cavialies, Eateth Salt, Dung, and Flies, 1702 

W. J. tr. Brugn's Vay. Levant xiii. 170 "They eat it .. like 

Caviary. 1721-1800 Battgy, Ca‘viary [1731-61 also Cauee’r). 
B. cavtare, caviar, etc., of 3 or 2 syllables. 

1620 E, BLount Observ. § Disc. (N.), That the only deli- 
cacies be mushrooms, caveare, or snails, 1624 Carr. Sarrit 
Virginia vi. 211 Cauiare and Puttargo. 1628 Wirner 
Brit, Rememb. 1. 345 Caveiir, and twenty such like bables. 
1663 R. Heap Hice? Ubique 24 Potargo, Cavere, Olives and 
such like, 1673 Ray Yourn, Low-C. If, 353 The red Cavear 
..made of the eggs or roe. .of the Cyprinus, 1680 Morpen 
Geog, Rect, (1685) 62 Oyl and Cavayer about Volga. /éid. 
77 Three or goo weight of Caveer.. 1698 J. Crunn Afuscony 


CAVIL. 


163 (N.) Caviare, or cavajar (by the Russians called ikary). 
1708 Motreux Kabelais ww. xviii, Pots of Cavier. _ 1708 W. 
NG Cookery (1807}73 What lord ofold, would bid his cook 

prepare Mangoes, potargo, champignons, caveare? 1730 
Swit Panegyr. Dean, And, for our home-bred_ British 
Cheer, Botargo, Catsup, and Caveer. 1740 R. Brooxes 
Art of Angling t. xxxii.74 A sort of Edible which they call ~ 
Cavear, or Kavia. 1774 Goupss. iVat. f/ést. (1862) IL. 1. vi. 
267 A kind of cavier. 1982 P, H. Bruce Jfen, vu. 236 
What the Russians call Ikari, and we caviar. 1837 MM. 
Donovan Don: Econ. IT. 189 Theroe is made into a caviare. 
3853 Sover Pantroph. 217 Caviar of an inferior quality. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, 325 Russian caviare, 

b, The circumstance that caviar is generally 
unpalatable to those who haye not acquired a taste 
for it, is referred to by; Shakspere in a phrase 
which has become one of the commonplaces of 


literary quotation and allusion. 

1602 Suians. Haw. u. ii.’457 For the Play I remember 
pleas’d not the Million, ‘twas Cauiaric to the General: but 
it was..an excellent Play. 1822 Hazuirt Jfex & Mann, 
Ser, 11, iii, (1869) 77 Nothing goes down with them but what 
is caviare to the multitude, 1827 Scorr Two Drovers i, 
His own legends of clanfights and creaghs..would have 
been caviare to his companion. 1847 Baruam Jugold. Leg., 
St Dunstan, The fare to which I allude, With as good 
table-beer as ever was brewed, Was all ‘caviare to the 
multitude’. 1880 Literary World 13 Feb. 100/2 They .. 
will be considered caviare to the general public. 

Cavicorn (kevikpin). Zool. [f. L. cavus 
hollow + corzz hom.] A quadruped having hollow 
horns: one of a family (Cavicornia) of Ruminants, 

Cavie (ké' vi). Sc. Also cavey, cavy. [app. a. 
MDu. 42vt2, Du. or Flem. Revie, 16th ¢, Flem. also 
kavie (Plantin 1573), cage, coop, corresp. to OHG. 
chevia, MHG. kevje, Ger. kafig, hifich cage :— 
WGer. kavia str. fem., a. late L. *cavia, for cavea 
cage, coop, den, etc., {. caures hollow.] 

A hen-coop; a house for fowls. 

1756 Mrs, Catperwoop Jrui. v. (1884) 142 It is just like 
acavy full of men, instead of hens. 1805 J. Nicot Poems 
IL. 90 (Jam.) Nor duck, nor turkie-cavie enter'd. 1808 
Mayne Siller Gus 56 (Jam.) Croose as a cock in his ain 
cavie. 1828 Scorr F. Al. Perth xxv, Cooped up in.a 
convent, like a kain-hen in a cavey. : 

Cavier, obs. form of CAVIARE. 

Cavil (kee'vil), sd. [f. the verb.] 

1. A captious, quibbling, or frivolous objection. 

rsgo° Levins Jfantp. 124 A cauill, calumnia, 8: J. 
Bett. Haddou's Ausw. Osor. 336/2, 1 come now to the 
other part of your cavill, which is in all respectes as untrue 
and frivolous, 1596 SHaus, Tau. Shr. vi. 392 That's but. 
acauill, 1656 Hopes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 227 The 
ninth objection is an egregious cavil. 1735 BERKELEY 
Free-thinking in Math § 50 Whether there may not be 
fair objections as well as cavils. 1830 GLapstone Gleast, 
V. xliv. 200 To meet this technical cavil on the wording of 
the Statutes, 

2. The raising of frivolous objections ; cavilling. 

@ 1600 Hooker (J.), Wiser men consider how subject the 
best things have been unto cavil. x16xz Biste Pref init., 
If there be any hole left for cauill to enter (and cauill, if it 
doe not finde a hole, will mak¢ one), 1729 Butter Seva, 
Wks, 1874 L. Pref. 9 The first seems .. the least liable to 
cavil and dispute. x860 Morrey NMetherd. (1868) I. v. 144 
His measures were sure to be the subject of perpetual cavil, 
1868 Freeman Nore. Cong, (1876) 11, viii. 183 There wasno 
candidate whose claims were altogether without cavil. 

+3. [cf. L. cavil/a.] A flout, gibe, jeer. Ods. 


3615 Carman Odyss. xxit, 235 Eumaus on his just in- 
fliction pass’d This pleasureable cavil. 


4. Conib., as cavil-proof adj. 
1655 Futter Ch. Hisé. mn. viii. §22 James..granted them 
anew Corporation Cavill-proof against all exceptions. 


Cavil (kevil), v. Also 6-7 cavel(l. [2. OF. 
cavill-er (14th c. in Godef.) to mock, jest, rail, 
‘to cauill, wrangle, reason crossely, speake ouer 
thwartly’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. cavél/ért (whence also 
It. cavillare, Sp. cavilar, Pg. caviar), to practise 
jeering or mocking, satirize, jest, reason captiously, 
f, cavilla a jeering, scoffing, raillery.] : 

1. duty, ‘To raise captious and frivolous objec- 
tions’ (J.); to object, dispute, or find fault un- 
fairly or without good reason. Const. a/, abort 


(formerly also against, with, 07). . : 

1648 Unatt, ete. Lrasi. Par. Mark ii, 19 b, Wheras ye 
can not thwarte and cauyll in the thynges ‘ou sce doen 
before your iyes. 1964 Bricf Exam, ***** iij b, Men 
dyd not cauill agaynst theyr whyte vestures. xg96 SHAKS. 
1 Hen. IV, wi. i 140 But in the way of Bargaine .. Te 
cauill on the ninth part of a hayre. 1597 Mortey {utrod. 
Alus. 28 Let no man cauil at my doing in that I have 
chaunged my opinion. 1635 Swan Sec. J. i. § 3 r6s3) 14 
After this manner, such mockers reasoned and cavilled 
with S. Peter. .x642 .Rocers Naaman 8 He .. who ca 
velled against the Prophet. x7go Warnurton Lett, late 
Prelate (1809) 6x Without fin ig anything considerable 
to cavil with you upon. 1798 Martius Poprd, (x878) 88 
When the harvest is over they cavil about losses, @ 1852 
Wenaster IVs. (1877) VI. 163 Those who do not value 
Christianity. .cavil about sects and schisms. 1871 Rossettt 
Daute-ai Ver, \iii, To cavil in the weight of bread And to 
sce purse-thieves gibbeted. 1884 Sir W. Brerr in Lac 
Times Rep. LI. §30/1 The rule exists, and I have not the 
smallest intention of cavilling at it. P 
ob. with object-clause, Obs. 

rg70 Buuincstey Luelid 1. ix. 19 He may cauill that the 
hed of the equilater triangle shall not fall betwene the two 
right lines. x71q Gay What d’ ye call it Pref., They cavil 
at it-as a Comedy, that I had partly a View to Pastoral. |, 


CAVILLATION. 


2. trans. To object to or find fault with cap- 
tiously. ; 

.1g8r J. Bent Haddon's Ausw, Osor. 232/2 This were 
perhappes not altogether from the purpose, that is cavilled. 
1621 Br. Mountacu Diatribe 422 Nor can you cauill him 
for leauing out the word. 1667 Mitton F. L. x. 759 Wilt 
thou enjoy the good, Then cavil the conditions? 1750 
Warsurton Ws, (x82) VILL. 96 The testimony of Amm. 
Marcellinus, decisive as it is, hath been cavilled. 1875 H. 
E. Mannine Jfission H, Ghost ix. 256 There are men whose 
intellectual pee! cavils and perverts .. every truth of the 
revelation of God. . ‘ 

b. with away, out: To do away with, bring 
out, by cavilling. ‘ 

1642 Mitron Ajgol, Sutect. (1851) 294 His seventh section 
labours to cavill out the flawes which were found in the 
Remonstrants logick. 1645 W. Jenxyn Sern. 28 'Tis this 
which doth cavill away our peace and holinesse. 

+3. in sense of L. cavillari. Obs.—° 
‘ ysgo Levins Afanif. 126 Cauil, caldumniari, cauillart, 
1613 R. C. Table Adfh, (ed. 3), Catt, to iest, scoffe, or 
reason subtilly. 16x6 in Butroxar. i 

Cavil, variant of Kevat (in a ship). 

Cawvil(1, var. of Caves, lot, 

Gavillation (kevilgifon), Forms: 4 kaue- 
lacion, 4-6 cauel(l)acion, (-acyoun, etc.), 4-7 
cau-, cavil(l)-, cavyl()acion, 6 cauel(1)ation, 7 
cavilation, 5- cavillation. [a. F. cavillation 
(13th c. cavéllactoz in Littré), ad. L. cavillation-em 
a jeering, scoffing, in med.L. a legal subterfuge, 
chicane, f. cavillari (see Cavin v.).] Cavilling. 

L. ta. In early use, 59. The making of captious, 
frivolous, quibbling, or unfair objections, argu- 
ments, or charges, in legal proceedings; the use 
of legal quibbles, or taking advantage of technical 
flaws, so as to overreach or defrand; hence, 


chicanery, trickery, overreaching sophistry. Ods. 

e1340 Gaw, § Gr. Kitt. 2275 Nawper fyked I, ne flage, 
freke, quen pou myntest, Ne kest no kanelacion. 138. 
Wyettr Sed, Ws, TIT. 198 Ne cavyllacion ne procuratour 
schal be bere, xq23 Lypa, Pyler, Sowle rv. xxix, (1859) 62 
Yf lawes be keped stably withoute ony cauyilacions, or fals 
fauoure of persones. @1g00 Sougs § Carols (Wright) 66 
(Matz.) Was not Adam..Arystotyll, Vergyll, by a womans 
cavylacion Browt to iniquyteand to mych woo? 1549 Com#/. 
Scot. 167 Aye inuentand cauillatione and vrang titilis to 
hef ther nychtbours heretagis, 1631 Br. Wespe Quiedn. 
(1657) 190 If these accusations. .are mere surmises or forged 
cavilations. 2656 Featiy Clavis Myst. xxix. 373 Bribery 
and forged cavillations [haunt] the courts of justice, 

pb. = CAVILLING, 
¢xg40 Life of Fisher Wks. u. (1887) Introd. 4z Lest some 
cavillacion might in time arise about this matter. 167% 
Lrue Nou-Conf. 120 Those who havecleared this point above 
cavillation. «1734 Norn Exam, u,v. » 132 We have 
instead of a Narration, a World of Cavillation. 1838-9 
Hauiam Ji¢st, Dit, II, 1 iii. § 16. 112 A good deal more 
follows in the same sophistical style of cavillation. 
e. = Cavin sb. 1. arch. 

1532 More usw, Jrith Wks, 835/2 To trifle out the trouth 
of Goddes wordes ; with cauillacions grounded vpon goddes 
other wordes, x40 RaynaLp Byrth Man (2634) rol. 9 
With divers other such like cauillations and reasons, 
¢x645 Howett Zeit. (1688) IV. 468 Left-handed Arguments, 
approaching the nature of cavillations. 1866 Moriey Dutch 
Rep. vi. ij. 797. Provided it were interpreted healthily, and 
not dislocated by cavillations and sinister interpolations, 

2. =L. cavillatio, a jeering, scoffing. Ods.—° 

1623, CockERAM 11, Merry Taunts, Cazillations. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Cavillation, a mock or jest. *” 

+ Ca'villatowry, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L, type 
*cavillatovi-us of a cavillator CAVILLER (agent sb. 
£. cavillari) : see -ony.] Of thenature of cavilling. 

64x Ausw, to Vind. Sinectymnuuns Pref. ro The con- 
tradiction they would raise..is meerly cavillatory, 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Parl, w. x4 These Cavillatory Objec- 
tions against the Parliaments proceedings, 

Cawviller (ke-vilez). [f. Cavin v.+-zn.] One 

who cavils; -a captious or frivolous objector, a 
quibbling disputant. . 
, 7874 Witrcwrr Def Aunsw, 429 (R.) You are but a shift- 
ing cauiller. 1667 Phi. Trans. IL. 505 Of greatér moment 
than perhaps Detractors and Cavillers imagine. 1789 Jonn- 
Son Kasselas xxx, That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence. 869 Spurczon 
F. Ploughm. Tatk 17 Cavillers .. find fault for the sake of 
showing off their deep knowledge. 

Cavilling (ke-vilin), o6/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-ING1.] The action of the verb to CAVIL ; captious 
objection or frivolous fault-finding. 

1565-78 Cooren Thesaur., Captio in verbis, captious 
cavilling in wordes, 1656 Artif, Hasdsomeness 66 These 
. fall to cavillings and menacings. 1840: CartyLe Heroes 
(2858) 36: Bottomless cavillings and questionings about 
written laws. 1857 Bucxie Civdlés, I. 75x-It is not-such 
petty cavilling which can destroy an European reputation, 

Carvilling, 4/7. a. [f.as prec.+-Inc2.] That 
retire captious; a/so, fraudulent, sophistical 
(obs.). 7 

1578 Banisrer /Yist. Man1v. 63 To shunne..the cauelyng 
tauntes of straungers, 1582 BentLEy Alon. Matrones 1. 
204 The caueling aduersarie, the enimie of mankind. 1633 
T. Starrorn Pac, Hib. iii. (xB2z) 258 They did use to buy old 
caveling titles. rEg Harrentrre V7réves 239 An Ignorant 
Grammarian or a Cavelling Logician. 1692 Bentiey Boyle 
Lect, iv. 116, 1835 Witus Penxcillings 1: xxxix, 18 The 
dae cavilling mind must applaud their devoted sense of 

uty. : 

Fence Cavillingly adz., ina cavilling manner; 
Cavillingnoss, the disposition to cavil.” 9. .: 
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1563 Foxe 4. § AL. (1596) 46/1 Nero and Domitian., 
cauillinglie obiected against our doctrine. 1642 J. Eaton 
free Fustif, 273 As they likewise cavillingly object. 1818 
Tonv Cavillinguess. . 

+Ca-villous, «. Obs. [ad. L. cavillis-us (f. 
cavilla : see Caviband -ous); orad. OF, cavitlets, 
-eu# in same sense.] Full of cavils or cavilling ; 
(of persons) apt to cavil. 

1gg2 Bucuanan Detect. Mary in H. Campbell Love-Jet#. 
Mary Q. Scots 140 Though we would shift it off by cavil- 
lous expounding. 1577 Hetrowes Guenara’s Chron. 330 
Bassian was .. also more cauillous and troublesome. 1645 
Dicay Afan’s Sout viii. (1657) 78 Cavillous scruples, and wild 
doubts, 1726 Ayutrre Parerg. 56 Cavillous and unfaithful 
Advocates, by whose Fraud and Iniquity, Justice is de- 
stroy’d.  185z GaLtenca tr. Marriotti’s Italy 354 The 
war-ministry were lukewarm, cavillous, impracticable. 

Hence + Ca‘villously adv.; Onvillousness, 

x56x T. Norton Caluin’s Inst. 1. xiii, (2634) 59 Falsly and 
cavillously they ascribe unto usa device oftheir owne braine. 
1648 Mitton Odserv. Art, Peace (1851) ss9 By the Covenant 
it self, since that so cavillously is urg’d against us. 

Cavilon, mistake for cavisoi = CAVESSON, 

@ 164% SucKLING Brennoralt ut. i, Rid with Cavilons, and 
with harsh curbs.] 

Ca'vilsome, c. Obs. rare. [f. Cavib +-s0ME.] 
Of the nature of cavil, cavilling. 

x61r W. Sciater Key (1629) 270 In despight of all cauil- 
some premisses. r621— Tythes (1623) 1 None except cauil- 
some contradiction. 

Cavin (kevin). 4. [a. F. cavin:—OF. ca- 
vain, £.L. cavus hollow.) A hollow way ornatural 
hollow, sufficiently capacious to hold a body of 
troops, and facilitate their approach to a fortress. 

1708 in Kersry; in Batey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts. 

Caving (ka-vin), vd/. 56.1 [f. Cave vl +-1nel] 
The action of Cave v.l 

1867 Jean Incrtow Story of Doom vi. 23 The moon hath 
grown again in heaven, After her caving. 

Caving, vé/. sb.2 [f. Cave v.8+-InG 1] The 
action of CavE v.3, Zt. and fig. ; usually caving tn. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Fapan xiv. 330, Stakes or palis- 
ades are driven in along the cuttings, to prevent the earth 
from caving. 1865 Dazly Tel. 18 Oct. 14 There will be 
such a caving-in and bulging-out of worthless party walls, 
x870 Echo x1 Nov., The public regard it suspiciously. They 
seem to think it the prelude to ‘caving in’. 

Caving, -ings, caving-rake : see Cave v.4 
Caving, #f/. a. [f, CAvEv.+-ING2,] Form. 
ng caves, overhanging. Also, Falling in, through 
being hollowed out beneath. 

x8go0 Lyeuy and Visit U.S. U1. 214 A caving bank on one 
side, and an advancing sand-bar .. on the other. «1877 
Outwa Tricotrin 1. 350 The deep slopes of caving cliffs, 

Cavish : see under Cavy sé. 

Cavitary (keevitdri), a. and sé. [f. L. cavitas 
hollow, cavity +-ary; cf. voluntas, voluntary.) 

+1. Having a cavity: used as an epithet of those 
intestinal worms which have a distinct mouth and 
anus. (Adaptation of Cuvier’s term, vers cazi- 
taires, in his division of intestinal worms.) Also 
as sb. Obs. 

1835 Kirsy Hab. § Just, Anint. I. xi. 319 The Infusories 
and Polypes, and the Cavitaries of that author (Cuvier). 
x836-9 Topp Cyc. Anat, II. 117/: A third order of Cavitary 
Entozoa. 1847 Nat, Zucyct. 1, 751/2 The cavitary intes- 
tinal worms (calelminiha). 7 3; 

2. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a cavity. 

186x Huime tr. Mogein-Tandon 1. Vii. xiii. 397 A small 
cavitary vesicle. 1878 Bett Gegendauer’s Comp, Anat. 51 
‘Thehollow cavitary system which forms the hemal passages. 

Cawvitied (ke'vitid), 22. a [f next+-np.] 
Having cavities, 

@x864 Owen is cited by Wensrer. , 

| ‘Cavity (keviti). Also 6 cauyte, cauitie. 
[a. F. cavité, in 13th c. cavetd, (=It. cavita, Sp. 
cavidad), on L. type *cavitét-em (prob. in late L, 
or Romanic), f. cav-zs hollow: see -1T¥.] 

+L. Hollowness. Obs. vare. . 

@x679 T. Goopwin IV¥%s. III. 365 (R.) The fire of an oven 
into which fire is put to heat it, and the heat made more 
intense by the cavity or hollowness of the place. ie 

2. A hollow place; avoid or empty space within 
a solid body. : 

xsqt R. Coptann Galyen's Térap. 2 Dj, Before that the 
cauyte be replete with flesshe. 1603 HoLiann Plutarch's 
for. 1022 ‘The cavities as well of the mouth as of the 
stomacke. 31695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) I. 24 
Within or without the Shell, in its Cavity or upon its Con- 
vexity. 2841-71 T. R. Jones Ani. Kingd. 3 Creatures 
whose hearts are divided into four cavities—Mammalia and 
Birds. 1862 Stantey Yew. Ch. (1877) I. viii. 159 * The well’, 
the deep cavity sunk in the earth by the art of man. 1878 
Huxiey Physiogr. 192 Little cavities, or vesicles, in this 
scoria, or cellular lava. 7 : 

8. ‘Tn naval architecture, the displacement formed 
in the water.by the immersed bottom and sides of 
the-vessel’ (Smyth Sazlox’s Word-bk.). - 

. ©1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 104 Centre of Cavity, or of 

Displacement, the centre of that part of the ship’s' body 
which is immersed, and which is also the centre of the ver- 
tical force that the water exerts te support the vessel. 
. Cavolinite (kevol#nait). 1Zn, [Named 1826, 
after Cavolind, an Italian naturalist: see -1re.] A 
variety of nephelite, found on Vesuvius, character- 
ized by a silky lustre. am 

1826 Amer. Frul. Sc. KI. 260,. + _~ utes 
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ll Cavo-vilie'vo. [It. (ka-vo rélyé-vo) =hollow 
relief.] A style of relief in which the highest 
portions of the figures are on a level with the 
general surface; much used in Egyptian sculpture, 

Cavort (kaivgut), v. U.S. vulgar. [Etymology 
uncertain. Bartlett says, a corruption of curved. 

The Slang Dict. 1874 has ‘Cavaulting, in vulgar phrase 
equivalent to “horsing”; Lingua Franca cavolfa, From 
this comes the Americanism ‘‘cavorting” running or riding 
around in a heedless or purposeless manner’. But these 
statements require verification. Webster (Suppl.) conjec- 
tures Sp. cavar to dig, excavate, paw as a horse; which 
has nothing to recommend it. ; 

zuir, To curvet, prance, caper about, frisk, bound; 
said of a horse, or rider, and hence frans/f. 

1848 Major Fones's Courtsh. 4x (Bartlett) A whole gang 
.-came ridin’ up, and reinin’ in, and prancin’ and cavortin’, 
— Georgia Scenes ibid., On horseback .. he cavorted most 
fesenansmously, 1843-4 Haiiurton Sane Slick Eng. xv. 
(Hoppe) Old Clay in a pastur’ .. snortin’, cavortin’, attitu- 
dinizin’ of himself. 1873 Batney Liye in Danbury 58 Wor 
one whole hour you have been cavorting around on that 
bed. /éid. x10 A snapping and cracking, and general 
cavorting of hemlock timber, new shingles, window glass. 
1883 B. Harte Carg. IWoods i. 9 Cavorting round this yer 
spot for the last half-hour. 

+ Ca'vous, a. Obs. [ad. L. cavis-us, f. cav-us, 
-zt, hollow ; see -ous.) Hollow, concave. 

1698 Motyneux in PAid. Trans. KX. 217 One of the joints 
of the Causway .. is Cavous, both at Top and Bottom. 
x77 J. Fox Wanderer No. 14 What Snout was ever so 
cavous..unless that of a Death’s Head? 1750 G. Hucues 
Barbados 58 Large cavous Icicles, which hung down. 

+Carvy, -ey, 56.1 Obs. A familiar or con- 
temptuous abbreviation of CAVALIER. (Cf. Can, 
$b.4, CavE sb.2.) Hence Ca-vish a. 

1645 Relat. Defeat to Skellum Greenvile 4 (D,) In the 
meane while .. were at least sixty great gunnes shot off, 
which beat up the dirt bravely about the Cavies eares. 
1650 A. B, Mutat. Polemo 15 The Cavies being at that 
time ready to turn anything, except Roundhead, for some 
money to be chirpingly drunk. 1664 A, Brome Poems 124 
The Roundheads and Caveys no more shail be named. 
1650 A. B. AZutat. Polemo 29 The Cavish Remora's of this 
Nation shall have their bellies full of rebelling and jarres. 

Cavy (kévi), sd.2 [modification of Cagrar, the 
Galibi name in French Guiana. (Perh. through 
Sp. or Pg.) Also Fr. cavzé, mod.L. cavia.] 

A rodent of the genus Cavza or family Cavidu, 
all natives of America, of which the Guinea-pig 
and the Capybara are the chief species. 

1796 Stepman Surinam IL. xxii. 153 The long-nosed Cavy 
--or Indian Coney, is also very common in Surinam, 183 
Binary Axim, Biog. 1.356 Of the Cavy tribe. ‘The Cavies 
have, in each jaw, two wedge-shaped front teeth, and eight 

inders. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. IL. 95 The Javan 

‘avy..is not found in Java, but inhabits Surinam.” 1838 
Penny Cycl, XL, 480/2 Guinea Pig, Restless Cavy. 

Carvy, 56.3 diad. Corruption of Pzccavi. 

1863 Mrs. Toocoop Vorksh. Dial, She begged cavy, und 
he forgave her. 

+ Carvy, @. Obs. [f. Cave sb.1+4-v1.] Of the 
nature of a cave. 

Pr Cuarman Odyss. 1x. 57 Divine Calypso, in her cavy 
ouse. 

Cavy, variant of Caviz, hen-coop. 

Caw (kg), zé. and sb. Also 7 kaw. [Imitative.] 

1, A representation of the cry of a rook or crow, 

1676 EerHEREDGE JYan of Mode V. ii. (1684) 80 Methinks I 
hear the hateful noise OF Rooks already—Kaw—Kaw— 
Kaw. ¢1980 Cowrer Fackdaw v, Church, army, physic 
law .. Is no concern at all of his, And says—what says he? 
—caw. 1797 G. Corman Br. Grins, Maid of Moor iit, The 
hoarse crow croaked caw ! caw! caw ! 

attrib. 1874 Pusry Lent. Sern. 138 A monotonous, caw- 
caw repetition of the same lie. 

2, sé. The cry or call of a rook, crow, raven, etc. 

2666 Drypin Axx, Mixab, 87 The dastard crow .. With 
her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 1820 Keats 
fancy 45 Rooks, with busy caw, Foraging for sticks and 
straw. 1878 J. Butter New Zeal. 1, Introd. 17 The song 
of the lark, the caw of the rook. 

Caw (k9),v. Also 7 kaw. : 

1. éxtr, Of rooks, crows, ravens, etc.: To utte! 
their natural cry. 

rggo Suaxs. Aids, N. 11. ii. a2 Russed-pated choughes.. 
{Rising and cawing at the guns report), 16.. Locke (J.), 
Jackdaws kawing and fluttering about the nests. «2800 
Corerwwce Laven, Round and round flew the Raven, and 
cawed to the blast. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 11. 195 
The rooks cawed from the .. tree tops. es 

2. trausf. Of persons : To make a similar sound, 
or one contemptuously likened to it. 7 

1889 Pape w. Hatchet Bijb, Like dawes, you will be 
cawing a bout Churches. 1756 Westey Wks, (1872) II, 381 
He cawed and cawed, but could utter nothing, hardly three 
words together. 7 . 

3. trans. Zo caw ote¢: to utter with cawing. 

1616 Hotypay Persius 323 [Thou] Hoarsly crow-like 
caw’st out some idle thing. 

Fence Caw‘ing vdl. sb. and gi. a. . - 

1613 W. Browne Sréd, Pasi. 1. v, The early rising Crow 
with clam’rous kawing. 1670 J. CLarince Sheph, of Ban- 
bury's Ruies iii, The cawing of ravens. 1784 CowPer Task 
1, 203 Cawing rooks, and kites that swim‘sublime. @ 1861 
Croucu Lond, Idylt 19 The cawing birds above. 

Caw, var. of Cox, the rot in sheep, ‘ 

Caw, var. of ca’; Sc. form of Cant v. - : 

Caw me, caw thee: see Ka v.; cf. Chai 2. 


Cawation, humorous for cawing i see -ATION, 


CAWEL. 


Caweion, cawdel, etc: see Cav-. 

Cawédie, -dy, obs. ff. of Cappre- 

Cawed, var. of Cozp, affected with sheep-rot. 

+ Cawel. Obs. (OE. cawel, cawl, caul, ad. L. 
caui-ts cabbage: see-Caub, CoE, Kaz.] Cab- 
bage, cole, kale. Also in comd., + cawel-hert, a 
name applied to the hare; cawel-wurm, 2 
caterpillar, kaleworm. 

a1o00 Voc in Wr.-Wiilcker 202 Canlus,.cawel. ¢x000 
irnic Voe, ibid. 121 Gurgulio, cawelwarm. ¢x000 Sax. 
Leechd, V1. 336 Sele him etan = cawel. Jbid, I. 
24a Wild cawel, Zid. I. 106 On cawles [v, 7. caules} leaf. 
ax3zg Names Hare in Rel. Aunt, 1. 134 In the worshipe of 
the hare. .The cawel-hert, the worttroppere. 

Cawel: see also Cawt, fish-creel, 

Cawepys: see CHAVEPYS, Obs. 

Cawes, obs. form of Cause. 

Cawf, Sc. form of Can¥}, Cuarr, 

Caweght, etc.: see Cau-. 

Cawir, si.1 Also cawke, (8 calk, 9 cauk, 
caulk), (A variant spelling of Caux,] 

1. ‘A miner’s term for native sulphate of barium’ 
(Watts Died. Chem.), or heavy spar. 

1653 {see Caux}. 1676 J. Beaumont in PAL Trans. 
XI. 731 The Stones, .move in Vinegar. .sending forth bub- 
bles, as I find Cawk will very frecly.  17aa PAid., Trans. 
Abr. Il. 583 Cawk is a ponderous white Stone found in 
the Lead Mines. 1983 Wirierine in PAL. Trans. LX XIV. 

07 Terra ponderosa Vitriolata, Calk or Cauk, 1806 
Gazetteer Scotd. 398 In a matrix of sulphate of barytes or 
cawk, 1821 Pinkerton Petrad. 1.574 The .. cauk-spar, 
since called barytes. 1813 Baxeweut /utrod. Geol, (1815) 
289 ‘The matrix .. is caulk or the sulphat of es, 1877 
Ounwa Puck LIL. 25, I picked him out an atom of cawke and 
a morsel or two of Blue-John. 

3. =Cauk, chalk. 

Cawk: (kok), sb.2 [Imitative.] The cry ofsome 
birds, rooks, divers, etc. 

1856 Kane Arct, £xpl. 1. xxi. 269 These last flew very 
high, emitting at regular intervals their reed-like ‘kawk’. 
1879 Juvrertes Wild Life in S. C. 276 Those [rooks] that 
are diving utter a gurgling sound like the usual cawk pro- 
longed—‘ caw-wouk ’, 

Hence Cawk z. 

1961 Life ¥. Churchman (1780) 297, 1 thought I saw also 
the raven fly, cawking, to and fro, but he did not return. 

Cawk, var. of CauK, Caubx. 

Cawker, variant of CAULKER ; also of CALKER?. 

18z0 Scort Afonast, xxxiv, The shoe was made by old 
Eckic..I would swear to the curve of the cawker. 

Cawkin, obs. f. CaLkin. 

Cawiky (kgki), a. Also cauky, caukey. [f. 
Cawk sb. + -y,] Containing cawk, barytous. 
(Perhaps also = CHALKY.) 

1676 J. Beaumonr in Phil. Trans. XI. 730 A white Cawky 
stone. 1729 Woopwarp Fossiés (J.), A white opaque cauk 
spar, shot or Pointed: 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Sj, 
Caukey ore, /bid. s.v. Brassil, Veins that are Caukey. 

+ Gawl (91). Obs. exc. dial. In 1 cawel, 
(couel, ceawl), 6-9 cawell, (9 cowel(l, -all), 
1-9 cawl. [OE. caw/, ceawl, basket.] A basket ; 
in modern Cornish dialect, a fish-basket or creel. 

aqoo Epinal Gloss. 305 Corvis (corbis), couel, «a 800 Cor. 
pus Gloss. 513 Corbus (-18), cauuel. «893 K. cEtrrep Ores. 
Iv, Vill. § 4 Pact folc .. hcora_cawlas afylled hafdon. cgse 
Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xiv. 20 Tuoelf ceawlas Sacra screadunga 
fullo [Mark vi. 43 ceaulas), cxoso Voc. in Wr,-Wiilcker 
363 Coruis, cawel. 1568 [Vills §& Inv. NV. C. (2838) 285 One 
almerye and a cawell wth a cownter {Here the meaning is 
doubtful]. x865 Esquiros Cornwall 136 Women, with bent 
backs, loaded with a dorser called a cowel .. bear the 
enormous loads of fish from the boats to the beach, 1880 

Miss Courtney W. Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cowall, 
Cawell, a basket to hold fish, carried by the fish-wives. 
1883 Jisheries Exhib. Catal. 293 A Lamprey Cawl A 
Tarey Basket, 

Caiwl(e, obs, form of Caun 1 and 2, Cawet, 

. Cawlewort: perth. var. of CoLEwort, q. v. 
xsqz R. Cortanp Guydon's Formul. Y iij, Plasters of 
mountpyller of red cawleworts soden wt lye of asshes. 

Cawin(e, obs. form of Cau. 

|| Cawney, cawny (kgni). [a. Tamil £au2 
property, land (Yule).] A measure of land used 
in the Madras Presidency: about rj acre. The 
systematic spelling is Adzz. 

x807 E. Bucanan AZysore, cic. L. 6(Y.) The proper canay 
would only contain 43,778 feet. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 
224, 17,673 cawnies consisted of irrigated land. . 

| Cawquav (ki'kw§). [Nativename in Cree.) 
‘The Urson or Canadian Porcupine Zrethéson dor. 
satum, whose spines are used ‘by the Indians as 
ornaments. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII, 415/2 The .. Canada Porcupine 
of Forster .. Cawquaw of the Cree Indians; and Ooketook 
of the Esquimaux, : 

Cawr-, caws-, cawt-: see Cau-. . 

||Caxa, caxee, obs. ff. Casu 50.2; of, Pg. caixa, 

1729-51 Campers Cycé. s. v., Old caxas. nearly the same 
avith the caches of China, and.the cassies of Japan. 1796 
Monse Aner. Geog. 11. 503 ‘he caxce .. is made of a white 
metal of about the size of our farthing, with a small square 
hole driven through the middle. , 

+ Caxon 1! (kerksan).. [? from the personal sur- 
name Caxon.] A kind of wig, now obsolete. 

1786 Cawrnorn Poems (1771) 77 Though that trim artist, 
barber. Jackson, Spent a whole hour about your caxon. 
196a Genii, Mag. 233 I've let my“hair grow, and have 
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thrown off my caxon. 179: Huppysrorp Salwmag, 111 
The worthies at Rag Fair old caxons who barter. 3828 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 111. (3863) 34 The caxon worn 
by the then Archbi of Canterbury, 2834 Soutuzy 
Doctor cxii. (1862)270 A wig which, with all proper respect, 
++ cannot but honestly denominate a caxon. . 

/Caxon". 70%. [OSp. caxon, now cajon 
(kaxon), augm: of caxa, now caja CASE, chest ; cf. 
Fr. caissov Caisson, It. casove Cassoon.] A case 
or chest of ores prepared to be refined. 

2669 Ear. Sanpwicn tr. Barba's Art Afettals u. xii, 37 
He shall certainly know what Silver the Caxon contains, 
{bid. 40 How much materials they are to put into a Caxon 
or Chest. 1674 Phid, Trans, TX. 212 What he is to do 
before he incorporates the Caxon for refining. 1775 in Asi; 
and in mod. technical Dicts. 

41 A misprint of this as caxou in Chambers Cyd. 
Supp. 1753, is copied by Todd and later Dicts, 

Caxton (keksten). [f. the proper name.] 

L. ef/igt. A book printed by William Caxton (died 
1492), the first English printer. 

_ 1811 Dispin BibLion., (ed. 2) 502 From so many Caxtons.. 
it would be difficult to select_a few, which, etc. 1870 W. 
Braves (¢é#/e) How to tell a Caxton. 

2, A variety of printing-type, imitating that first 
used in England by Caxton, introduced by Vin- 
eet Figgins in 1855 (for his reprint of the Chess 

ook). 

Hence Caxto-nian a., of or pertaining to Caxton. 

81x Dipoin Srbliom. (ed. 2) 499 The love of black-letter 
lore and Caxtonian typography. 

+ Ca-xy. Obs, rare~1. (?) A dim. of Caxon 1, 

1729 Dulcinead 8 His Caxy's powder'd ev'ry Day, 

Cay (kz!, kz). Also Kzy2, q.v. [ad. Sp. cayo 
shoal, rock, barrier-reef, OF. cay, caye sand bank 
or bar, in med.L. cainm. Diez cites from the 
pseudo-Isidore Gl. Zaz ‘ cancellie’, Rai7 ‘cancelli’, 
bars, barriers; and refers it to Celtic caz, pl. catou 
‘munimenta’ in Oxf. glosses. Cf. Welsh cae 
hedge, Breton 4aé embankment. The sense with 
which it was applied to the reefs, was thus that of 
‘bars, barriers’. Orig. the same word as Quay, 
a In 17th c. Eng., 4ey was pronounced hay 
(ké!), whence, by assimilation, cay was also written 
key, spelling now usual in the West Indies. 

A low insular bank of sand, mud, rock, coral, etc. 5 
a sandbank ; a range of low-lying reefs or rocks; 
orig. applied to such islets around the coast and 
islands of Spanish America. 

tyo7 Stoane Jamaica I. Introd. 86 Called by the 
Spaniards Cayos, whence by corruption comes the Engli 
word Keys. 2769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (2789), Cares, a 
ridge of rocks, or sand-banks ; called in the West Indies, 
keys. x790 Beatson Nav. 5 ‘Btil, Mem. 1. 134 The misfor- 
tune to lose the Tyger on a cayo near the island of Tortu; 
3858 in A/erc. Mar. Mog. 159 The Light on Bush Cay 
[Florida]. 1860 /b/d, VIL.77 A . has 
this Cay {in Australia}. 1873 Act 364 37 Vict. c. 6 Preamb., 
The islands and cays commonly known and designated as 
the ‘Caicos Islands’. 1884 Littedl's Living Age 674 The 
entrance. .is protected by cays or coral reefs, 

Cayak, var. of Kayak, uimaux canoe, 

Cayenne (ké\cn, kaije'n). Forms: 8 cayan, 
kayan, kian, kyan; also chian, chyan. [In its 
actual form, referred to Cayenne, the chief town of 
French Guiana (founded 1634); but this is app. 
only popular etymology, as the name in Tupi 
(Brazilian) is given by Martini, p. 419, as £yynha, 
quiyuha, also quiya. Gul, Piso, De Ludi utrius- 
gue Re Nat, ct Aled. (1658) has ‘ gviya sive Piper 
BSrasiliensis, The name Cayenne Pepper is w- 
known to French, and the Ger. Cayenne-pfeffer is 
prob. from Eng. (The somewhat archaic pro- 
nunc. (kaisan’) survives from the earlier form.)] 

(Also called Cayenne pepper), A very pungent 
powder obtained from the dried and ground pods 
and seeds of various species of Capsicum, esp. 
C. annuum and GC, frutescens, of South America ; 
used as a condiment in cookery and asa stimu- 
lant in medicine ; formerly called Guinea pepper. 

p79 P, Browns Jamaica 1977 The Cayan pepper or butter 
of the West Indies. 1974 Hest. Mag. U1. Av Her 
mouth had been so heated with Chian. 1783 Luropcan 
Afag. 11, 68 His temper hot as Kayan, taste uncouth, 2782 
Scnorre in Phil, Trans, LXXIII. 93 Seasoned with 
Cayenne pepper. 1796 Mas. Grasse Cookery iii, 28 Put to 
it..chyan, salt .. and a tittle lemon juice. x809 W. Irvine 
Knickerb, (86x) 87 Hideous crimes, which, like cayenne in 
cookery, do give a pungency and flavour to the dull detail 
of history. 1833 Byron Don Suan x, ixxii, Leavening his 
blood as cayenne doth a curry. oo 

b. fig. 
1784 New Sfect, vu. 4/2 Wf you season it with a little 
Kyan of Scandal, 1836 Hor. Sara Tix Trump. (1876) 
216 Jokes—the cayenne of conversation the salt of life. 
1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 328/2 The cayenne pepper of incen- 
diary speeches. a 

Cayenned, #47 a. [f. prec.+-ED.] Seasoned 
with cayenne ; PES spiced, hot. a ; 

x803 Lann in #ixal Slew. Wks. (1865) 225, I have left 
off cayenned eggs. 1837 ew Monthly Afag. L, 290 The 
panegyric is very handsomely cayenned. 2872 E. Yarrs 
Castaway (Hoppe), There were devilled biscuits and 
cayenne legs of poultry. - = os 


CAYUSE. 
Cayer, obs. form of Quinx (of a book). 


- Cayle, obs. form of KALE, cabbage. 


Cayles, obs. form of Kays, ninepins. 

Caylewey, var. form of CaLEWEY, Obs., a pear. 

Cayleyan. (kétlijin), «. & sb. Math. [Named 
after Prof. Cayley of Cambridge.] Name of a 
certain curve of the third or higher order. , 

oo SALMON pa eg Pl, Curves Vv. (1879) 151. The 
Cayleyan may also be considered as the envelo e of lines 
which are cut in involution by the polar conics of a cubic. 

Caym, obs. form of Carn. 

Cayman, caiman (keimin). Forms: 7 
caimain, 9.kay-, kaiman, [In Sp. and Pg. caz- 
man, ¥. caiman, app. from Carib. . Martini, 
Galibi (Mainland Carib) Dic?. has ‘ cayman croco- 
dilus’; Rochefort (c 1660) Z/es Antilles 225 ‘le 
crocodile les insulaires nomment cayemaz, 
Littré cites Carib Acayoitman ‘crocodile’, from 
Dict. Fr. Caraibe of P, Raymond-Breton, 1661, 

Very positive statements, however, assert the word to be 
African, from Congo ; Pigafetta 1598 (¢vaus. in Yule) says ‘In 
this river (Zaire or Congo)..mighty great crocodiles, which 
the country people there call caiman. And Cuvier Régue 
Animal, Sanvi (transl) EX. 196 says ‘The slaves on their 
arrival from Africa, at sight of a crocodile, gave it imme- 
diately the name of cayman. It would appear from this 
that it was the negroes who spread the name throughout 
America’, But as Bontius 1631 (cited by Yule) says Cayman 
is the name ‘per totam Indiam’ (i.e. the East Indies), the 
name appears to be one of those like anaconda and bent, 
boma, which the Portuguese or Spaniards early caught 
up in one part of the world, and naturalized in another.J 

A name applied to some large saurians of the 
crocodile family. a. The genus of these confined 
to America, and distinguished from the true croco- 
diles mainly by the shortness and roundness of the 
muzzle, and the inferior’ development of the webs 
between the toes; also called ALLIGATOR. b. esf. 
The species of this genus found in the tropics of 
South America, chiefly 4. palpebrosus and trigon- 
aius, as distinguished from 4. Lecéxs, the North 
American species, to which the term ed/igator is 
more particularly applied. ¢. Loosely applied to 
all large American saurians, some of which are’ 
true crocodiles; and sometimes extended even to 
those of Africa es a nee 

z Mrampron Foy/ill Newes 1. (1. Caimanes, 
dar are called Lagartos [in New Granada}. "1648. Gace 
West Ind. xii. (1655) 45 The great Lisarts, or Caimains 
[on same page, nes}, 1668 Phid, Trans, IIT, 703 
The Stone in the Stomach of a Cayman or Crocodile, 
3699 Danrier Voy. II. 1. ii, 75 At the Isle Grand Cay- 
manes, there are Crocodiles, but no Alligators. At Pines 
by Cuba, there are abundance of Crocodiles, but I can- 
not say there are no Alligators .. Both kinds are called 
Caymanes by the Spaniards. 1774 Gouosm. Nat, fist. IV. 
ee he ‘crocodile, properly so called, and the cayman or 
ligator. 1796 Stepaan Surinam 1. vii. 145 The alligator 
or cayman (as called by the natives and negroes). Jdid. 146 
That [name] which the Indians called them by, viz, the 
cayman, 1831 Tyrauan & Bennet Voy. II. lit. 523 They 
{native fishermen in Madagascar] frequently have to dispute 
with a kayman (the alligator) for their property. 1836 
Macoiuvray tr, f/usdoldt's Trav. xxiii. 324 He cannot 
bathe on account of the caymans. 1885 Stevenson Dyzta- 
miter 159 See, where the caiman fies ready to devour us. 

+Caynard. Obs. [a. VF. cagnard sluggard 
(according to -Littré, f. It. cagna bitch, fem, of 
cane dog): see -aRD.J A lazy fellow, a sluggard : 
a term of reproach, . 

7303 R. Brunne Handl. Synue 8300 A kaynarde ande a 
olde folle. ax3z0 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. (1842) 110 ‘This 
croked‘caynard sore he is a-dred. ¢2386 Craucun 14/"s 
Prol. 235 Sec, olde caynard, is this thin array ? 

+Cayolac, cayelac, cayolaque. Obs, [Ma- 
lay ayze wood, laka the wood of Myristéca tners 
(or ? Zanarius major) used as incense (Crawford).] 
(See quots.) : ; 

x588 Parke tr. Afendoza’s China 41 Euerie morning and 
euening they do offer vnto their Idolles frankensence, ben- 
jamin, wood of aguila, and cayolaque. 1625 Purcnas 
Pilgrims VIE. 177 _(¥.) A sweet wood which they call 
Cayolaque, x7g0 Breawes Ler Alercat. (2752) 794 [Care 

‘ocs on return from Siam to Canton carry] ie lac... for 

arning before their Pagods. 28g8 Stumonps Dict, Trade, 
Cayelac, an aromatic wood obtained in Siam. 

Cayr(e, var. Cain v, Ods. to turn, go, 

Cayro: see Coir, 

+ Caysel. Obs. Some plant. ; 

1387 Sinou. Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon.) 13 Brasica, caysel 
secundum quosdam. /did, 26 Kannus, caysel. , 

Cayser, obs, var, of Kaiser. 

Caytef, -tif, etc., obs. 1 CAITIFE. ” 

Cayuse (kayés). U.S. local. [Said to be 
from the language of the Chinook Indians of 
Oregon.] -‘A common Indian pony’ (Scribner's 
Mag. II. 510). ; ; 

x88z Blackw. Mag. Dec. 768, I stopped to let the old 


_cayuse rest. 1885 Century Afag. Nov. 33 As firm a seat .. 


as any cowboy that ever put leg over a cayuse. 

Caz. Teves cant: [cf. Du. kaas, MDu. hase, 
L. caseus.] Cheese. Cf. Cassan. - 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Caz, cheeze; As good as 
caz, is a phrase signifying that any projected fraud or rob- 
hery may be easily and certainly accomplished. | 

Cazee, cazy, var. Kszt, Indian Cant or judge. 


CAZIMI. 


Cazern, var. of CASERN. 

Cazibi, obs. form of Cassava. + 

Cazimate, obs, form:of CASEMATE. : 

‘"WCarzimi. Astrol. Obs. -* Among the Arabian 
astronomers the center or middle of the sun’ 
(Chambers .Cyc?. Supp.). In cazimé: said of a 
planet. when distant not more than 14- minutes, 
or half its apparent diameter, from the sun. . 

1614 Tomnis Albumasar in Dodsley YI. 17 (N.) Vl 
find the cuspe and Alfridaria, And know what planet is in 
Cazinii, 1632 Massincer City Mad. u. ii, Saturn out of all 
dignities .. and Venus in the soitth angle elevated above 
him, in cazini of tlie sun, declare rule, preéminence, and 
absolute sovereignty, in women. 1647 Liny Cho. Astro?. 
xix. 123 A Planet is..in the heart‘of the Sunne; or in Cazimi, 
when he is not remoyed from him r7 min. [Hence in Pru- 
tips, Kersey, BarLey, ete.) : 


Cazique, var. of Cactquz. 

Cazzan, cazzons: see CASING. . 

Ce- in OE. words, has become Cu- or K-, q. v. 
No modem Word in ce- is of Old English origin, 

‘Ce (s7), name of the letter C. Cf. Cue, 

Ce, obs, spelling of Sza, Seu, and in many words 
for SE- q. v. . 

Ceace, obs. form of CEASE z. 

Ceal, obs. form of SEAL, CEI. : 

I Ceanothus (ino ye) [mod.L,, ad. Gr. 
xedvagos ‘a kind of thistle’ (Liddell and Scott).] 
Red-root ; a genus of flowering shrubs, belonging 
to the order Lhamnaces. The species C. amerz- 
canus, cultivated in English gardens, is known in 
America as ‘New Jersey Tea’, 

1882 Garden 25 .Feb. 129/2 The plant .. grew against a 
south wall mingled with the dense growth of a Ceanothus, 

Cear, Ceare, Cearment, obs. ff, SraR, CERE, 
CrREMENT. 

Cearge, var. of Crmraz, Ods., wax candle, 

Ceayrse, var. of Srarce, Obs., sieve. 
+Cea‘sable. Ols. rare. In 6 -yble.  [f. 
CEASE v. + -ABLE.] Liable to ceasing. ever 

ceasable: unceasing. : 

1510-20 Conipl. too late maryed (1862) 7 Agenst the ryght 
canon of the holy byble Offens [have I] done to God never 
ceasyble. 

Cease (sis), v. Forms: 4-5 cess-en, cose, 4-6 
cesse,- 6- cease. Also 4 sesse; ceesse, cece, 
gees, sesce, 4-5 cees(e, sesse, 4-6 ses(e, § Sece, 
cecyn,ceysse, sSeace, seasse, seece, sees(e, seysse, 
secyn, sesyn, Sc. ceiss, seiss, 5-6 censse, 6 
ceace, seas(e, seyse, [MIE, cesse-22, a. F. cesse-7 
(=Px. cessas, sessar, Sp. cesar, Pg. cessar, It. ces- 
sare) iL, céssiire to give-over, stop, freq, of céde7e, 
céss-um to yield. Some of the obs. senses and 
constructions appear to be after L. céssare.] 

I. Iniransitive. 

1, Of persons and other agents: To stop, give over, 
discontinue, desist (from, formerly of, an actiori) ; 
to come to thé end or to an intermission of a 
state or condition of ‘being, doing; or suffering’. 
Formerly, cease of was used, like Zeave off « 

’ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 316 pé kyng .. teld his 
barons how, pat nede behoued him ses, _cx340° HamPote 
Prosé Ty, 10 Pat we sesse of all vyces. - 138. Wycur Sed. 
Wes. IIT. 302 Bi bis amortysyng pet wolen nevere cesse. 
¢1440 York Myst, xxii, 135 Sees of thy sawes, pou Sathanas, 
rg09 Fisner Wks, 1, (1876) 59 He .. neuer seaseth tyll it 
comes vnto the hyest parte-of the soule. xgog BARCLAY 
Ship yy. Fooles (1874) I, 97 Cease of your Foly, x6xx Bate 
Yonah i, 15 The sea ceased from her raging. ‘z6g2 Hoppes 
Leviath, wt. xxviii. 165 Are either Enemies, or else they have 
ceased from being 80. 196x Gray Fatal Sisters 52 Sisters, 
cease ;'the work is done. 1832 TENNYSON Lofos-eaters 65 
Fold our wings, And cease from wanderings. ; 

bi Const. af with to, | : 
\ 3138, Wyciir Sev, Sel: Wks. I. 139 Pei wolen not. .ceesse 

‘9 anoye hem silf in bilding of hye honsis. 1485 Caxron 
Chas. Gt, 232 They seaced not to fyght. 1384 Cassin Ar. 
Sasto i, Cease off to inquire in the case, xgo2 Pore 
Sapho 259 Vl. either cease to live, or cease to love! 1876 
Keg nl clecd tobe states mene 

'. @.-with: pr. pple. expressing- the action; ‘after 
late L. cessare agers, used in the Vulgate in imita- 
tion. of the construction of Gr. rabopa. This 
construction coincides in form with 6b, Which see. 

+ 2.= Cease fronz action : to.rest, take rest; be or 
remain at rest, Ods, Cf CEasine vil. sb. 

1382. Wycur dane xiv. 15 The loond ceésside fro 
bataylis, 1483: Vide. abs Teventio 13b, Thow sesyste no 
tyme nor takist'no hede to thy selfe. rg23 Doucras Aveds 
vit i. 39 The nycht come, and all thing'levand seisst. 2535 
Covarpare 2 Asdy, xy, 22 My swerde shal not ceasse ouer 
them, that shed the innocent bloude, - x655-60 STANLEY 
Hist,. Philos. (2701) 326/2 Matter .. will cease if: none 
move it, . at 2 : 

3. Of actions, feelings; phenomena, etc. :.To come 
to an end, be atan end.- Formerly often conjugated 
with the auxiliary de; but-some of: the. examples 


may be rather dassive of 5; 6, or yer 00° 
1300 Cursor MM. 6oj2 Prai for me now, moyses pi Iauerd 
to ao pis thoner ses, ¢2374 Cuaucer 7raylus.1. 434 But 
cesyd’ cause; aie cecith malady. “1413 Lyne. Pyler, Soivie 
Me NIE. (7859) 46 Now is al: theyr noious labour.secyd. - 1535 
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Coverpate Ps, Ixxxiv[v]. 3 O God oure Sauioure ., let 
thine anger ceasse from vs. 1342 Exvot /itage Gov. 91, 
1s99 Swans, Hen, V1. i. 67 It must be so; for Miracles 
are ceast. 1620 tr. accto’s Decameron 77 The modest 
murmure of the Assistants was ceased. 1796 H, Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) Il. 418 The tomb of his 
adversary will cease to be honoured. 1819 Afonthly Mag. 
XLVIII. 30 The noise was ceas’d Of all the angelic ring. 
1879 Froupe Casaz xiv, ett Vhe influx of Germans on the 
Rhine must cease. te 
+4. =Cease to exist: to come to an end, fail, 


become extinct, pass away. Obs. 

1382 Wycuur Zeek, xxxiv.25, I shal make for to ceese the 
werst beestis fro the erthe. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 18 All 
moral vertu ceseth, 1486 TuHynne in Aximiadv. (1865) 
Introd, 74 Concerning the high constables of England, 
which office ceassed and tooke end at the duke of Bucking- 
ham. x6zx Bist Den#, xv. tx The poore shall neuer cease 
out of the land, x7x0 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes i. 20 When 
this Priesthood ceased, the Law..must cease also. 

TI. Transitive. 

+5. To put a stop to (the action of others, 
state or condition of things), to stop. Obs, 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 9 Thus was cessed the debate Of 
love. ¢2x399 Pol, Poems £859) Ii. 6 He myghte oure dedly 
werre cesse. ¢ 2480 LoneLich Grail xlv. 265 Sese this tem- 
pest and this torment That we ben now inne, Lord. 1534 
More Ox the Passion Wks. 1300/2 The Pharisies woulde 
haue had hym ceace y° voice of the people hymself. 1610 
Barroucnt Meth, Physick \. xxxix. (1639) 62 Sapa.. doth 
cease paine much more then sweet wine. 1629 Mitton Ode 
Nativity 43 He, her fears to cease, Sent down the meek- 
eyed Pence. 1692 E, Taytor tr. Behmen’s Threcfold Life 
xviii, #3 A dead man’s sence is ceased. . 

6. To leave off, discontinue (one’s own action; 
formerly also, one’s anger or other passions). 

exqto Sir Cleges 297 Sese your angrye mode! 1528 
Impeach, Wolsey 178 in PFurniv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1. 357 
Seas thyne insaciat covetous mynde. 1548 UDALL Zrasm, 
Par, Pref, 4a, God of his mercie was willing to ceasse his 
wrath and vengeance. x604 E. Grimston Stege of Ostend 
799 Whereby he might be constrayned. .to cease the dayly 

larmes which hee gaue, 1728 Gay Bege. Of. u, Cease your 
funning. «1744 Pore Dying Chr. to Sond v. 5 Cease, fond 
Nature, cease thy strife. 175r Jounson Ramdl, No. 127 
» 6 Others have ceased their curiosity. 1849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps 3 To cease, for a little while, our endeavours. 

b. with v02. sb. as obj. 


The vbl. sb. represents an earlier pr. pple.: see rc. 
2382 Wycuir Lfhes, i, 16, 1. .ceesse not doynge thankyngis 


[Vulg. non cesso gratias agers) for you. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
4 (Harl. MS.), pei cessid neuer drinking by pe space of iij. 
lays or iiij. @15933 Lp. Berners //von xcili. 301 Desyre 

of hym in my name to sease fyghtynge. 16rz Brace Nuszb. 

viii. 25 From the age of fiftie yeeres they shall cease waiting 

upon the servicethereof. 1860 TynDALt Glac. 21s ‘Through. 

out the entire measurement the snow never ceased falling. 
c. Mil, Cease fire: a word of command. 

1847 Infantry Man, (1854) 87 The fire is continued until 
the bugle sounds the Cease. Lbid. 89 Cease firing has 
sounded. 1859 Mushketxy Instr. 56 At the conclusion of the 
practice .. the bugler is to sound the ‘cease fire’, 2884 
Daily News x4 Mar. 6/3 ‘ Cease-fire’ presently sounded. 

7, To cause (an agent) to leave off (gan action); 
to appease, bring to rest, quiet. Ods. 

c1320 Senyn Sag. 781 (W.) The grehound wolde nowt 
sessed be. ¢1325 2. £. Alt, P, C, 391 Sesez childer of 
her sok, soghe hem so neuer, 1478 | ‘AXTON FYason 66 b, 
Ysiphile .. cessed herself of her entacions. Pe - 
Chrox. Eng. ccxiii. 282 They wold haue done moche harme 
.-nadde the maire..seced hem with fayre wordes, xg26 
Tinpare Acis xix. 35 When the toune clarcke had ceased 
the people. «1960 Rottann Crt, Venus 1. 5 Eolus. .ceissit 
swyith the small foulis of their sang. 1575-85 Agr. Saxpys 
Serii. (1841) 61 The .. Lord of our tranquillity hath ceased 
the waves of the sea, 

Cease (sis), sb. Also 4 ses, § ceasse. fa. 
OF, ces, fi- cesser: see prec.} = Czasine, CEssa- 
mron. Obs. exc. in the still occasional Without 
cease, without end, incessantly. (Cf. F. sans cesse.) 

er330 Arth, & Merl. 3188 Of swiche bataile nas no ses 

To the night fram arnemorwe. 1490 Caxton Exeydos xvi. 

64 The other he made to watche without ceasse, 1583 

Srupzes Avat, Abus. u. 57 They brought the world into a 

woonderfull perplexitie and c r6o2z Suaxs, Har. it. 

iii. 15 The cease of Maiestie dies not alone. 1662 R. 

Matuew Uni, Adi. § 99. x63 Which instantly hath caused 

cease of pain. Log Vanguard 2 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. 

Nelson (2845) « 545 55 Minutes t 2, a total cease of 

firing. x877°E. Conner Bas. Faith ti. 65 We..think of 

space as .. extending without cease in all directions. 1880 

A. Mrrcnert What ts.Civilis, 183 It is without cease and 

everywhere undergéing change. 

Cease, obs. f, of Czss, SzIzE, : 

+Ceased, 1. a. Obs. [f. Ceasu v.+-zD.] 

‘That has come.to an end. _ ae . 

1853 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices ut. (2558) 8t The stinges of 
ceased libertie bee sharper than of ifbasiie continued. 1633 
P, Feercurr Purple Ist, m. xv, With never ceas’d dissension. 

Ceaseless (s7slés),.@. [f Cease sb. +-bEss.] 
‘Without ceasing; unceasing, uninterrapted. : 

x86 Marrow rst Pt. Tastdurl, v. j, Make our Souls 
resolve in ceaseless tears, x1g93 Suaxs. Lucr. ‘967 Thou 
ceaseless lackey to eternity. 1764‘GoLpsm. Trav. 9 With 
ceaseless pain. 1843 ARnoLD Ast. Rone WII. 148 We .. 
listen to their fone and ceaseless roar, 1873 Symonps Grk. 

Poets x. 314 Ceaseless beating of the spray. 7 ae 
Hence Geaselessly edv,, without ceasing, in- 

cessantly; Geaselessness, ceaseless quality, 

1593 Drayton Ee/og. x.16 And me with hate, yet ceas- 
lesly pursue. 1869 Freeman Nornz. Cong. (1876) LI. xii. 
zag Every sort of damage was ceaselessly inflicted on the 
country around.-” 1877 Lecen: Confteius 309 To entire 
sincerity there belongs ceasclessness. er 


CECUTIENCY. 


+ Cea'ser, Obs. In 6 senser, -our, [f. CrAsE 
v. + -ER1.] One who stops or puts a stop to. 

tge9 Hawes Lexan, Virt. xi. 193 O kynge of loue, and 
seaser of debate, /did, xiii. 249 O amyable kynge, seasour 
of debate. Fi 

Ceasing (si‘sin), vd/. sb. [f. CRASE v.4+-ING1,] 

1. The action of the verb Czasz, in its various 
senses ; cessation. Without ceasing: incessantly. 

41340 Hampore Psalfercxliv.{cxlv.]2 lk day wipouten ces- 
synge. .isall loue be. 1490 Caxton Lneydos xxxvi.126 Thenne 

afte the kynge seassyng tohys wordes. 1g9z Greene Art 

‘onny-catch, WI, 9 The time of ceissing betweene the 
setterail toyes and fancies hee plaied. 1613 Bisex Thess. 
v. 17 Pray without ceasing. 174g Warsurton Remarks 
Occas, Ref. u. (R.) Spencer..did not mean by abrogation 
a ceasing, but an alteration. 1862 Trenew Poems, Justin 
Mart. 11 The ceasing of this painful breath. 

2. Comd. + ceasing-day, day of rest, sabbath. 

1382 Wycur Lev. xxiii. 4 Thes ben the holy cesyng daies 
of the Lord. 

Ceasyble: see CEASABLE. 

Cebacic, Cebal, obs. ff. Sesactc, SABLE. 

Cebadilla: see CevapILa. 

+Cebe'll. AZssic. Obs. or Hist. See quot. 

1776 Sir J. Hawxins Hist, Music (1853) IE. 706 We meet 
also among the compositions of the English masters of the 
violin who lived in the time of Charles IJ, with an air 
called the Cebell .. it appears to have been an air in duple 
time of four bars or measures, only repeated in division at 
the will of the composer. .the several strains are alternately 
in the grave and the acute series of notes in the musical scale. 

Cebine (siboin), a. [f. Ceb-us + -1NE: in mod. 
L. cebinus: see below.) Of, or Bar dacerone to, the 
family of monkeys of which the Cebus is the type. 

1863 Huxiry Man's P?. Nat. ii. 80 Some of the Cebine apes. 

Cebocephalie (sibosifelik), a. [f. Gr. «9 Ro-s 
monkey + «epadx head +-ic.] Monkey-headed. 

188: Nature XXIIE. 235 A cebocephalic caprine monster. 

+Cebratane. Os. [ad. Sp. cedratana, cerba- 
tana of same meaning, app. ad. Arab, (and Pers.) 
wdlhy 23 sabatana, 33\lenw sabatina blowing tube 
for shooting birds (for which Piedro de Alcala has 
zarbatana, Dozy); also found in Pg. sarabatana, 
It. cerbottana, Fr. sarbatane, sarbacane.] 

A blow-pipe for shooting with. / . 

69x in Sxinner 1. (who says it occurs only in a Dict.}. 
1708-z0 Kersey, Cebvataz, a Tronk to shoot at Birds wit! 
Clay-pellets. 219775 in Asn. RB 

Cebus (srbis). [mod.L. a, Gr. #7805.) A 
genus of long-tailed monkeys, inhabiting the forests 
of S. America, including the Sapajous. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazons ix. (1864) 253, The White Cebus 
..inhabited the forests on the opposite side of the river. 
2671 Darwin Desc. Maz (1885) 70 ‘Thus Renegger observed 
an American Monkey (a Cebus) carefully driving away the 
flies which plagued her infant. 

Cee, Ceechin, obs. forms of Stcx, SEQUIN. 

Cece, obs. form of Czasz, : 

+ Ceceril, Obs. [? f, CR=C + ceri] = CERILLA, 
CepinLa.} The letter C with a cedilla (¢)._ 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc, Supp.s.v.Cedilla, The cedilla is called 
by some of our printers ceceril. 

Ceche, Cechelle, obs, ff. Caron v, SarcHen. 

Cecias, var. of Caotas, north-east wind, 

Cecils (se'silz), ‘A name for hashed beef’ 
(Simmonds Dzct. Trade). Minced meat, crumbs 
of bread, onions, chopped parsley, etc., with 
seasoning, made up into balls, sprinkled with 
bread-crumbs, and fried. 

1819 New Syst. Don Cookery (Murray) 39 To dress .. 
Cecils, Mince any kind of meat, crumbs of bread, a good 
deal of onion, some anchovies, etc. .. make them into balls 
of the size and shape of a turkey’s eee, with an egg; 
sprinkle them with fine crumbs, and fry them of a yellow 

183x New Syst. Cookery 51 To dress the same 
[cold beef] called Cecils. 

Cecily, obs, form of CIoRLY. 

Cecions, obs. form of SEssIons. ; 

Cecity (s7siti). arch. Also 6 cecite, -tie, 6-9 
ceeity. fad. L. cactids, f. ceucus blind; cf F. 
cécité, See-1ty.] Blindness. (Usually fig.) _ 

1528 Roy Sad, (1845), To Jeade men in bl; nde cecite, 
@x600 Hoonxer Sev, iii. Wks. 2845 IIT. 749 Unreasonable 
cecity and blindness. 84x D'Isragui A sven. Lit. (1867) 355 
The cecity of superstition. 848 Blackw. Mag. LXILI. 04 
His cecity was perhaps no absolute impediment to the dis- 
charge of his pastoral duties. 2882 M. Arwoip Ode Westr. 
Abbey, After light’s term, a term of cecity. . 

Cecograph (srkégraf), [f. L. cecws blind+ 
Gr. ypdgew to write.) A writing apparatus. for 
oe Lacie Exhib, U1. 1187 Two pi if appar- 

Cat ue 0) hid. U1. 1187 jieces Oo! ~ 
oie called tee vy. pho’ for writing in black characters 
and small hand. 1874 Kxicut Dict. Mech., Cecograph, 
the French writing-apparatus for the blind 3a chiragon. 

Cecum, var. of Coun, thé blind-gut. 

Ceeutiency (skid fitnsi). [f L. cacditient- 
pr. ppl. stem of cacitive to be blind, f cwezs 
blind. See -enoy.] A tendency to blindness; 
partial blindness. ea ge ae 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. ut. xviii. 152 There is-in 
them [moles] no cecity, yet more then,a cecutiency. 1656 
in Buount Glossogy. 1785 in Jounson. 1881 Syd. Soc, 
Lex., Cecutioncy, dimness of vision. 


CECUTIENT. 


+ Cecutient, ¢. Ols—-°‘[f. as prec.] Partially 
blind, dim-sighted; 1721-1800 in Batcey. 

Ced, obs. form of Serb. 

Cedar (sidax), Forms: 1 ceder, -or, 3-6 
cedre, (4 cedri), 4-5 cedix, -ur, -yr, (cyder, 
-yr, sydyr), 6 ceder, 6- cedar.. [ME. cedre, 2. 
OF. cedve, ad. L. cedrus, ad. Gr. xéSpos ; (the OF. 
repr. of cedries would have been cterre). OE. ceder 
was directly ad. Lat.] 

1, A well-known evergreen conifer, the Pizzas 
Cedrus of Linneeus, Abies Cedrus, Cedrus Libant 
of other botanists, called Cedar of Lebanon from its 
most famous early locality. 

¢x000 Ags. Ps, xxviiilix], 5 Se God bigs pa hean ceder 
on Libano, «1300 Cursor AL, 1379 Pe fader in cedre pou 
sal take, A tre of heght, pat has no make. ax300 Z. Z. 
fs, citi. 16 pe cedres of Yban Whilk he planted with 
his hand, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiii. 
(Tollem. MS.) The cedre is moste hy3e tre, lady and quene 


~——~ofalltren, axg20 Myry. Our Ladye 282 Cedre, is a tree. . 
so durabléthatyt rotteth neuer. 1860 Bint.: (Genev.) Song 


of Solomon i. <7 The beames of our house are cedars and 


our rafters of firre. 1§88 Suaks, it. 4.1, iti. 45 Marcns’ 


we are but shrubs, no Cedars we. 1726 BerKELEy Prop. 
Wks. III. 222 Tall cedars that sheltered their orange trees 


from the north wind. ¢ 2854 Stancey Sta? & Pad. ii. (1858) | 


140 To them the cedar was a portent, a grand and awful 
work of God. 


b. The wood of this tree. 

1300 Cursor AT. 8007 Wandis. .Of cydyr, pyne, and of 
cypress. ¢rq00 Maunpev, ii. ro Cedre may not, in Erthe ne 
in Watre, rote, 1430 Lyne, Chron. Voy u. xi, The tym- 
bre .. Was halfe of Cedre as I reherse can, 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg, m. 626 With Smoak of burning Cadar scent 
thy Walls. 275: Cuamners Cycl,, Cedar is of so dry a 
nature, that it will not endure to be fastened with iron 
nails. 1847 Tennyson Prive. 1, 331 In halls Of Lebanonian 
cedar. 

2. Applied to the genus Cedras, or subgenus of 
Abies, which contains beside the Cedar of Leban- 
on, the Mount Atlas or Silvery Cedar (4. or C. 
atlaniica) and the Deodara or Indian Cedar (A. 
or C. Deodara). The distinguishing character of 
the cedars consists in the evergreen leaves disposed, 
many together, in fascicles, and the erect cones with 
their carpels separating from the axis. 


8. Applied, with or without distinguishing epithet, 
to various trees more or less resembling the true 
cedar ; including species of Cedrela, Juniperus, 
Thuja, Cupressus, Pinus, ete.s e g. Barbadoes, 
Bermuda, Canary, Pencil-wood, Prickly, Virginia 
Red, White Cedar, which are species of Juniper ; 
Barbadoes Bastard, Brazilian, Chinese, East 
Indian, Falsa, Honduras, Jamaica, Red Austra- 
lian, Singapore, West Indian Cedar, which are 
species of Cedrela; Brétish Columbian, Cali- 
ornian, White Cedar, which are Thujas; Bus- 
saco, Goa, Oregon White, Port Orford IVhite 
Cedar, which are Cypresses. Bastard Cedar, in 
different countries, applied to species of Cedyela, 
Dysoxyton, Guasuma, Icica. The ‘cedar’ used 
for black lead pencils is the wood of Juaiperus 
der mudiana and virginiana, which also yield O77 
of Cedar. Also Cape Cedar, lH%iddringlonia 
Jitniperoides ; Dominica C., Bignoia Leucoxylon; 
Incense C., Libocedrus; Japan C., Cryptomeria 
Japonica; Queensland C., Pemtaccras australis ; 
Red Californian C., Libocedrus decurvens; Rus- 
sian., Pinus Cembra; Watér C., Cie Ports. 
3703 Art's Improv. 1. 26 Above all, is commended, the 
Oil of Cedar, or that of Juniper. ry2g Scoans Yamaica IT. 
128 Cedar Tree [Yuntpern’s Barbadensis}. Ut has a reddish 
not close but lax, odoriferous wood. 1783 Cuampens Cyc? 
Supp. s. vo, The cedar brought from Bar es and Jamaica 
is a spurious sort. Cedar cups. .are made out of the wood 
of the bastard cedar. 1756 P. BrowNE Yamaica 13 The 
cedar (Cedrela odovata) and mahogany .. may be’ raised 
with little care in all the waste hilly lands. 19794 Martyx 
Roussear's Bot. xxix. 459 Bermuda Cedar is. .imported for 
encasing black lead in pencils, 1856 Otmsren Slave Staics 
1gt The main production [of the Great Dismal Swamp} has 
Leen of cypress and juniper, the latter commonly known as 
white cedar, at the North, 1872 Oniver Zen. Bot, i. 247 
The wood of Juniperus virginiana is commonly used for 
‘lead pencils’, under the name of Red Cedar. 2880 ‘Sirver 
& Co,’ 8. Africa (ed, 3) 125 They are patches of Cape Cedar 
+ and this is the only locality in which the tree is found. 
4, attrib. and Comb. as cedar beam (OL. =t7e), 
Sovest, -nit, parlour, -pencil, pillar, -vail, shade, 
“swamp, top, -tree, -wood ; cedar-coloured, .-like 
adjs.; also cedar-bird, the American Wax-wing, 
Ampelis carolinensis, a species of Chatterer haunt- 
ing cedar-trees; cedar-nut, the seed of Pinus 
Cembra, : 
€ 1000 Ags. Ps. ciiifiv}]. 16 Cwice *ceder-beamas, ba Su 
cudlice sylfa gesettest. r6xx Binur’ x Kies vii. 2 With 
Cedar beames upon the pillars. 187x Lowen Sindy Wind, 
(1886) 7 A flock of *cedar-birds comes, ‘1883 Cratury Mag. 
Sept. 686/2 Three nests-of the cedar-bird .. in a single 
orchard, 1836 W. Invinc Astoria I. 154 A *cedar canoe. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 36 A “cedar-coloured 
soil equally well-stapled. x80z Sourney Tha/aéa 1. xxii, 
he woodman’s axe Open’d' the *cedar-forest to the sun. 
163t B. Jonson New Hin m. i. (R.) His tall And growing 
gravity so *Cedar-like. 1863 Mrs. Atkinson J‘aréar 


208 


Steppes 57 Each lady having 2 plate in her hand’filled with 
*cedar nuts, which she was occupied in cracking and eating. 
1878 Morey Diderot II. 48-The atmosphere of the *cedar- 
parlour, 16:1 Bisng x Arvgs vii. 2 Foure rowes of *Cedar 
pillars, 1856 Otmstep Slave States 151 Rough poles of 
the juniper, under the name of ** cedar-rails’, are sent to 
New York, «1835 Mrs. Hemans Graves of Housel, The 
Indian knows his place of rest, Far in the *cedar shade. 
1876 Pace Adu. Text-bh. Geol. xiv. 267 The pine-barrens 
and *cedar-swamps of America. xg92 Snaxs. Ver. § Ad. 
858 *Cedar tops and hills seem burnished gold.~ cx000 Ags. 
Ps. xxviiilix], 5 pes Godes word brych *cedor-treowu. 
1611 Bis.e Wud, xxiv.6 As Cedar trees beside the waters. 
— Ezra iii. 7 Cedar trees from Lebanon. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) I. xvi. 272, I pitched upon a .. cedar.tree. 
x6xx Biste x Chrow. xxii. 4 ‘They of Tyre, brought much 
*Cedar wood to Dauid. 1887 Whitaker's Almanack 442 
Among the chief exports of Costa Rica are tortoise-shell and 
cedar-wood. ‘ i 

Cedared (sidoid), AA/. a. rare. [f. Cepan+ 
-ED2,.J Furnished with cedars. _ 

1820 Keats St, Agves xxx, Cedar'd Lebanon. | 1864 
Lowe. Fireside Trav, 146 Cedared solitudes. "' * 

+Cedarly, ¢. Obs. rare—'. Cedar-like, 

1633 T. Apans La. 2 Peter iii, 18 Cedarly tallness, 

Cedarn (sidain), a. poet. [f. CEDAR+-EN.] 
OF or pertaining to cedar-trees ; made of cedar, 

1634 Mitton Comis 988 West winds .. About the cedarn 
alleys fling. .cassia’s balmy smells. 1816 Coreripce Kubla 
‘than, Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover. 1866 
Mrs. Browntne Aur. Leigh v. 510 He cut his cedar 
poems, fine As sketchers do their pencils. x89 Tennyson 
Enid 136 Moving toward a cedarn cabinet. 

+Cedary,a. In 7 cedry. [f. Cepar+-y?; 
cf. sugary, watery.] Waving the colour or pro- 
perties of cedar, 

1664 Evetyn Sylva 11. iii. § 2 (T.) That which comes from 
Bergen being. .of a yellow or more cedry colour, is esteemed 
much before the white, 1847 in Craic, Cedry. 

Cede (sid),v. Alsozeed. [a. F.céde-7- (16th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. cédéve to give way, yield, retreat, 
(? or directly from L.)]} 


tL. intr. To give way, give place, yield fo. 

1633 W. Strutuer Trve Happiness 42 Itis a great gift of 
God to seck God : It is second to no gift, because it is the 
first ; It succeedeth no grace, which hath no precedent, 
and cedeth to none that hath the perfection of all. 1673 O. 
Warxer Lducation 266 In controversies let the master 
sometimes cede to his servant, 1675 Sc. Pasguils (1868) 
183 He only ceds to him {his father} in pedantrie. 1756 C. 
Lucas £ss, eters 111, 264 [Let] private concerns always 
cede to the common good. 

+ 2. Of possessions: To pass over Zo. Obs. 

1756 Suanstone Ruin'd Abbey Wks. 1764 1. 317 This fair 
domain Had well nigh ceded to the slothful hands Of 
monks libidinous. 

3. trans. To give up, grant ; to yield, surrender: 
esp. to give up a portion of territory. 

19754 A. DruMMonp Tyav, 256 tT.) That honour was 
entirely ceded to the Parthian royal race. 787 T. Jerrer- 
son IV rit. (1859) II. 316 This copy has been ceded to me as 
afavor. 1798 Wetuxcron in Gurw. Disp. 1. 8 The pro- 
vinces which Ld. Cornwallis had compelled him to cede 
to the Company. 1823 J. Marsan. Const, Opin. (1839) 269 
Tlis most Christian Majesty ceded to the Queen of Great 
Britain, all Nova Scotia, etc. ‘ 

Hence Ce'ded f#/. a. : 

1844 Witson Brit, India Il. 1. xii. 545 The Ceded and 
Conquered provinces. 1886 Yucr Anglo-{nd, Gloss., Ceded. 
Districts, 2 name applied familiarly at the beginning of 
this ceneney to the territory south of the Tungabhadra 
river, which was ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of Tippoo Sultan. 

Cetlent (s7-dént), a. and sb, [ad. L. ctdent-em, 
pr. pple. of cédé%e 10 Cupy,] 

+ A. as adj. ‘Giving place, departing, yielding’. 
Obs. vare—. 1656 in Broun Glossogr. 

B. sh. Rom. & Sc. Law, One who assigns pro- 
perty to another. : 

1592 Se. dets Fas. V1 (1597) § 143 The cedent remainis 
Rebelle and at the Horne. 1754 Ersuing Princ, Se. Law 
(1809) 345 Letters of diligence, which have been issued in the 
name of the cedent, cannot be executed by the messenger 
in the assignee’s name. x88 Contnrooxs Odlig. & Con. 
tracts 1. 210 The right passes .. from the cedent to the ces- 
sionary. [2880 Murrugap U2psaxz xix. § 9 Cossion in court 
«is accomplished by cooperation of three persons,—the 
cedent, the vindicant, and the addicent,) : > 

Ceder (s7da1). rare. [f. CepE v.+-ER1.] One 
who cedes (territory or possession). 

1887 Daily News 11 May 5/3 Ceder of the infinitely more 
important posilion at Zulficar. ue 

Cedilla (s/di'la). [a. Sp. ced#la=It. sedighta, 
on L. type *sé#écrla, dim..of sea the letter ¢; see 
quot, 1878.] A mark (,)derived from the letter s, 
written, especially in French and Portuguese (for- 
merly also in Spanish) words, under ¢, to show 
that it has the ¢ soft’ sound of the letter in positions 
in which the ‘hard’ sound would be normal, as 
before a, 0, #. An earlier form. was.CERILLA. 

Cuanmers 1753 takes cedilia ag the letter ¢ with the sub- 
script mark ; printers still sometimes use it {in this sense. 

2899 Minsnev Span. Gram. 6 Marked with a dash vnder 
it thus, ¢, called ¢ Cerilla, or ¢ Cedilla, is proper to the 
Arabique tongue, from whence it was first taken. 1753 
Cnanners Cycl. Supp., Cedilia .. denates a sort of small ¢, 
to the bottom of which is affixed a kind of virgula, as ¢. .. 
The ‘cedilla is called by some of our printers a_ceceril. 
1878 Kircntn tr. Brachet’s Fr. Dict, s.v., The cedilla was 
nz, placed first by the side ‘of, afterwards underneath the 
letter affected. : fae See 


CEE. 


| Cerdmata, sd. A/. . [mod.L., a. Gr. xé5pa7a 
sb. pl} (See quots.) Hence +Ce'dmatous a, Obs. 

1715 Kersey, Cedmata (G.), humours falling down upon 
the joynts, especially about the Hips, 1736.in Baitey. 
x77g in Asit. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Codmata, old name for 
chronic pains of the joints, particularly the hipjoint. 

Cedr-, repr. L. cedv-us cedar, forming ‘terms 
of chemistry, ete. Ce-dxene, a liquid hydrocarbon 
(Cz, H,,) found in the resin of the cedar of Lebanon, 
‘+ Ce‘dria, a name applied sometimes to the oil of 
cedar, sometimes to the pitch or resin, but-properly. 
to the crude tears of the cedar. .(Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Cedriret, a product obtained by Reichenbach from 
the tar of beechwood, said to crystallize in fine 
needles. Ce‘drium =cedria. 

0 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 926 Thai thurle a _nutte, & 
stuffe it so-withinne With brymstoon, chaf, & cedria. 
x79 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) a7 Cedria, the liquor 
of Cedar swageth toothach being put therein. 2847/Crara, 

Cedriret crystallises intoa kind of net-work, composed of red 
~crystals. 1708-15 Kersey, Cedriti. ‘ 

Cedrat, -ate (sidrét). [a. F. cédrat, ad, It. 
cedrato, £. cedvo (: —L. cttris) citron.] <A variety 
of the citron or lemon. . 

rg8x J.T. Ditton Trav. Spain 399 The cedrats are so 

large as sometimes to weigh more than six pounds. 1783 

Hasurton in PAi2, Trans. LXXIII. 195 The agrume (the 

general name of all kind of orange, femon, cedrate, and 

bergamot-trees). 1847 Crais, Cedvate Lenton, a variety .. 
with round smooth fruit, having a long acute point. 

+ Cedrated, 77. a. Obs—° [f. mod.L, cedrat- 
us$+-ED.] ‘Anointed with juice or oil of cedar- 
trees’ (Bailey 1736). 

19775 in As#. oe 

| Cede. Olds. [Fr., ad. It. cedvo citron.] = 
CEDRAT, ‘ 

rgx2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 130 That which bears the 
Name of the Cedre or Bourgamot. x708-x5 Kursey, Cede 
(F,), a kind of Citron, or Lemon, * 

| Cedvela (sfdr71%). [mod.L., a. Sp. cedrela, 
dim. of cedro, cedra CEDAR. InF.céddrel.] Agenus 
of large trees, commion in the West Indies, Hindo- 
stan, and Australia, species of which are called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar. ‘ Pe 

1836 Macoituvray tr. Hrmdoldt's Trav. xiv. 169 The 
thick forest abounding in Cedrelas. 18791 Mareer Travan. 
core 98 Febrifuges, such as the bark..of Cedrela,_. 

Cedrelaceous (s?dr/iz*-fos), 2. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. cedrela +-ackzous.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
Cedrelacex, or Cedrela order, which includes the 
cedar of Australia, and the mahogany-tree of the 


Spanish Main. : 
|} Cedvelate. Obs. vare. [L. cedrelate, Gr. 


wedpeddrn, f, xé5p-os cedar + Adry pinetree.] (See 

nots, t 
Wes oLLaND Pliny I, 388 Of the greater Cedar there 
bee two kindes. .. Some cal this Cedar, Cedrelate : whereof 
cometh the best Rosin, 1736 Batuey, Cedre/ate, the large: 
sort of cedar, which grows as big as a fir-tree, and yields 
rosin or pitch as that does, 1775 in Asu, : a: 

Ce‘drin. Chem, Thecrystalline active principle 
of cedron seeds. ‘ 

1863 Watts Dict, Chem, s,v., The fruit [of Cedron] after 
exhaustion with ether, yields to alcohol a crystallisable 
substance cedrin, : ? : . 

Cedrine (sfdrin, -ain), a. [ad. L. cedrin-ts of 
cedar.] Of or peceining. to cedar. - : 

1736 Bawey, Cedrine, 1794 Sir W. Jones Zales (1807) 
179 Iv'ry roofs, and cedrine floors, 

Ce‘dron. a. A small tree of New Granada 
(Simaba Cedron, N. O. Stmarubacex). b. The 
fruit of this tree, Also atérid. , 

x89 Marck Prairie Trav; iv. 131 Cedron..is a nut that 
grows on the Isthmus of Panama .. said to be an infallible 
antidote to serpent-bites, 1866 7szas. Bot. 1059 The Cedron 
of commerce which looks like a blanched almond, but is 
larger, is the kernel of this fruit, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Cedron seeds ..'are employed as a remedy for the bites of 
serpents, for hydrophobia, and for intermittent fevers. 


Cedry, obs, f. Cepanry. 


Ce'dula, Obs. ‘[Sp. cddula (perdila), Sonzp- 
ULE, q.v.] permit or order issued by -the 
Spanish government; also applicd to securities 
issued by some-of the S. American governments. 

1724 Lond. Gas. No. 6323/2 The King of Spain’s Cedula 
for the South Sea Company's annual Ship. 1739 Aing’s 
Declar. War agst. Spait in Beatson Nav. § Alil. Aten. 
(1790) I. App. 10 Notwithstanding the many promises made, 
and cedulas issued, signed by the said King [of Spain]. 

Cedule, early spelling of SonenuLE. ~~~ - : 
_+Geduous, @. Obs. rare). [f. L. cedaus, f. 
ced-édre to fell: see -vous.] Suitable for felling. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 2. These [trees] we shall divide 
into the greater and more ceduous, fruticant, and shrubby. 
1736 Bawury, Ceduons, as ceduous trees, ‘such as are usd to 
be cut or lopp’d, 1847 in Crata, ete. a 

Cedyr,-obs. form of CrpER. a 

Cee (s7). Name of the letter C. a. See quot. 
1542, _b; A term formerly-current’in the Univer- 
sities for a certain quantity of beer. ; 

142 Recoror Gr. Artes Avjb, C, a cee, the xvj. part 
ofa penny. q, 2 kewe, the viij. [part], 1628 Earner Jfzcro- 
cosnt. (Arb,) 38 Hee [old College Butler] domincers ouer, 
Fresh-men..and puzzles them with strange language of 


CEE SPRING. 


Cues, and Cees, and some broken Latine. | 1635 1s# Pf. 
Feronimo in Hazl, Dodsley WV. 367 Hast thon .. suck’d 
” Philosophy, ate cués, drank cces? j 

Cee, obs, form of Sea, SEE. A 

Cee spring, Se! ci gf. Coach-building. A 
spring, shaped like the letter C, used to support 
the body of a carriage. - 

1794 W. Fetron, Carriages (1801) 1. 92 Named according 
to their shape .. the S, the C, the .. grasshopper spring. 
1825 Hone Lvery-day Bi 1, xga5 The springs .. differ not 
from the present fashionable C spring, 2878 Mrs. Epwarves 
$cé xiii, 568 Her ambition is bounded by a brougham on 
C springs. 1884 Times 30 Oct, (Advt.) 13/5 An elegant light 
patent landau, brougham, patent cee-spring Princess Vic- 
toria and mail phaeton, 

Ceede, obs. form of Crpr, SEED. 

Ceekenesse, obs. form of SICKNESS. 


Ceel(e, obs. ff, Crm v., CaLt, SEAL, 


time. 

Ceéeldam, celdom, obs. ff. SELDoL. 

Ceeler, var. of CELURE, Obs. 
~ Ceem, obs. f. Sean, SEEst. 

: Geene, var. of SexE?, Obs., synod. 
Ceerche, Ceercle, obs. fi. SEanon, Crrcie. 
Ceere, obs. form of CERE v. 

. Ceese, ceesse, obs. ff. CkASE, SntzE. 

-Cege, Cegge, obs. ff. Smzez, SEpaz. 

||Ceiba (soib%). [Sp. (peiba);° possibly 
of native West Indian origin.} The God-tree, 
Silk Cotton-tree of the W. Indies, Zziodendron 
anfractuosum (Bombas Ceiba). (Miller.) 

1812 S, Rocers Coénmobus x, 157 Ceiba, and Indian fig, 
and plane sublime. 2843 Prescorr JZexico 1. iv. (1864) 92 
He gave three cuts with his sword on a large ceiba tree 
which grewin the place, r8gzTu. Ross tr. usdboldi’s Trav. 
IL. xvi. 3 The ceiba with its large yellow flowers. 1879 


Boppas-Wuerrnam Roraima 63 One who .. kneels before 
an oak as the wild Indian does before his ceiba. 


Ceil (stl), sd. poct. rare. [f. next.]=Cxmine. 


SELE, 


(CE. the earlier Cruz.) 
1840 Gatr Demon Dest, vit. 48 The awning clouds were 
asacavern’sceil, 1861 Sextiey Ballads 47 As the figures 


we see in an arabesque. . In Gothic vaulted ceils. 
Ceil, ciel (stl), v. Forms: § ceel-yn, selyn, 
6 seele, sele, cele, cyle, syle, (S¢. syill), 6-7 
seel(e, 7 seil(e, siel, ceal, seal, 7- ciel, ceil. [Of 
ceil v. (recorded of date 1428) and the derived 
ceiling (1380), ceiled, with the cognate sb. found 
as Cyiu in sense of ‘oanopy’ ¢1500, cedure, 
found as syliere, syluve ?a@1400, the derivation is 
doubtful. The group is not very old in Eng., and 
traces of it in French are scanty. 
Three sources have been suggested : (1) L, c2/ave, F. celer 
(xrth c. in Littré) to hide, conceal, cover up; (2) L. axvtire 
* to carve, engrave in relief; (3) L.. caus sky, vault of heaven. 
If L. cééze could be shown to have acquired in late L. or 
Romanic the simple sense of ‘cover’, it would suitably 
explain the Eng, words in all their uses; but such is not 
the case, and in particular, F. ce/er does not appear to ap- 
proach the reauited sense. In favour of L. cxlire (cf. 
cieler Godef.) there are certainly early quotations (see sense 
1, and Cewne 1) in which ‘carve’, ‘ carving’, is a possible 
sense; but nothing of the kind occurs under Cecure, and 
if ces? ever meant ‘carve’ this sense evidently soon entirely 
gave way to one congruous with that of Ceiyre, On the 
other hand we have the known fact that med.L, cele, It. 
cielo, F. ciel, acquired the sense of ‘canopy, vault, roof, tester 
of a bed, etc.’$ and there are traces ofa derived vb. caldre 
to canopy or vault, whence calatum, celétira, in senses 
identical with or derived from caZu. Difficulties are that 
while cei v, and ¢ed#xe were so common in xg-z6th ¢. 
English, and can hardly be connected with L, exe, through 
Fr,, their occurrence in OF, itself is extremely rare : a single 
» Instance of cfefee pa. pple. (with variants cele, chelee, con 
verte) hea been noted in Chrestien de Troyes, Ywain (ed. 
Forster 964). It is possible that *celerve, Neeluret—L, 
‘cwldtiiva was common in Anglo-French, and thence passed 
into English, but the whole subject remains for the present 
beset with conflicting difficulties; the apparently certain 
point being that we cannot separate the Eng, words from 
gelum, cel, canopy. See Cecure] 
_ ti. trans. ? To fumish with a canopy, hangings, 
ora screen. Obs. Cf. CELURE. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Paro, 65 Ceelyn wythe syllure, celo. Jbid. 
482 Selyn wythe sylure, celo. 
+2, To cover with a.lining of woodwork, some- 
times of plaster, etc. (the interior roof or walls of 
2. house or apartment); to wainscot. Obs. ~ 
,2428 in Heath Grocer's’'Comp.(1869)6 The seide parlore. .Jat- 
tizid, glazid andselyd. 1519 Horman Vide. in Promp.Paru. 
65 These wallys shal-be celyd with cypruese. The rofe shall 
beceled vautwyse and with cheker work. 1835 CovERDALE 
2 Chron, iit, § The greate house syled he with Pyne tre, 
and overlayed it with the best golde. [Wycurr covered ; 
x6zz sieled; Vulg. ¢exit; Heb. has same word mpm for 
both syled and onerlayed.] .1338 Leann Jin, VIL. 87 
Fine reynyd Okes, apte to sele Howses. 3899 MinsHeu 
Sp, Dict, Enyessar, to seele or plaister houses, ?4 1600 
“a. R am. 8.v. Sz/e), To syill the kirk. 16rx Coter., 
Plancher, to seele or close, with boards. 
jig: 1998 Syivester Dz Baréas t. it.(x64x) 18/2 This proud 
Palace where we rule and dwel.. fall’n long since, 
Had’t not been siel’d-round with moist Elements.- 1615 
Wirner Sheth. Hunt., Fuvenil. (1633) 419A Bower. .Seil’d 
~~ cones with boughes all greene Tytan cannot: pry be- 
ne. ‘ 
« b. To overlay (with gold, marble, etc.). *. 
x6ox Hoitano Péiny IT. 571 Slitting marble into thin 
Blaser, therewith tocouer and seel as it were the outsides of 
ob, Li, sf 
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walls. 1628 Wituer Brit. Remenzb, 181 Their Palaces they 
seele and trim with gold. . 

3. esp. To line the roof of, provide or construct 
an inner roof for (a building or apartment); 
usually, to plaster the roof. Cf. CErInine 5. 

x59 [see 2}, 1696 Phil, Trans. XIX. 346 The Church is 
very Lofty, and led with Irish Oak. 1796 Nucent Gm 
Tour, Germany II, 333 The rooms are wainscoted and cieled 
with ashof Poland. 19799 Afouthly Rev. XXVIII. 517 Every 
apartment is floored with sandal, and ceiled with nacre. 
1859 aa Brittany iii, a7 The nave has just been ceiled 
in wood, 

Jig, 1876 Mas, Wutnzy Sights § Ins. xxiv. 317 Enormous 
precipices wall it in; the clear blue ceils it over. * 

4. Naut. To line (a ship, or a compartment in 
aship), Cf CzILine 4b. 

169z T, H{ave] Ace. Mew Jnvent, 85 The Bread-room ., 
being seeled with Lead (on p. 84 the words used are ‘lined 
with lead ’} 

Ceile, var. of SELE, Ods., time, happiness. 


Ceiled, cieled (sfld), p97. 2. [f. prec. +-ED, 
+1. Having the interior (roof or walls) overlai 
or lined with wood, ete. ; wainscoted. Obs. exc, 

Naut.; see CEL v. 4. 

2539 Biete (Taverner) Haggai i. 4 Ye your selues can fynd 
tyme to dwell in syled houses. 1562 J. Heywoop Prow, ¢ 
LEpigr. (1867) “19 Walles, Som seeld, some hangd. «@16r 
Hieron Wes, I. 640 The .. large chambers, sieled with 
ceder, and painted with vermilion. 1611 Biste Haggai 
i, 4 Is it time for you, O yee, to dwell in your sieled [1633 
cieled] houses? 2853 Kang Grinnell Exp. ii. (1856) 20 The 
entirg interior was lined, ceiled, with cork. 2 

2. Having the roof covered or plastered inter- 
nally, so as to conceal the rafters, etc.; provided 
with a ceiling, 

1872 Bret Haate Prose § P. I. 159 The dark platform, 
which led to another low-ceiled room. 1872 Daily News 
3 Oct. 5 The kitchen is a ceiled, papered, and carpeted room. 

3. transf, and fig. Covered, overlaid ; studded. 

ex1430 Lypc. Bochas vu. v. (7554) 169a, With plate of 

Id cyled, y‘shone fullshene. x598 Sy-vester Dx Bartas 
(608 232 The arches starry seeld, Where th’ all-creator 

th disposed well The Sun and Moon. 

Ceiler, variant of CELURE, Obs. 

Ceiling, cieling (silin), 7d/. sb. Forms: 4 
celyng, (6 sel-, sil-, syling), 6-7 seeling, 7 ceel- 
ing, 7-8 siel(e)ing, 6- cieling, 7- ceiling. [f. 
prec. + -ING 1.] 

I. The action of the verb Cer. 

+ L. The action of lining (the roof or walls of) an 

apartment with boards, or (more rarely) with 


plaster, etc. Obs, exc. Maud. 

(The sense ‘carving’ is possible in the two earliest quots.) 

1497 Ace, Ld, Treas, 1. 357 (Jam. sv. SiZing) Item, to the 
kervour that tuk in task the siling of the chapel, in part of 
payment, {j 7é, xilijs. xgszg Horsman Vndg. 243 Vautynge, 
and celynge, with ennnees caruynge and peyntynge an 
ornatteth wondersly lordys howsis. x627 Carr. Sautit 
Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 There remaines nothing. . but onel 
seeling the Cabins, 1688 R. Horme Armoury in, 149/2 
Seileing is House Painting where Plaister Walls are made 
to look like Wainscate or ontlandish Timber. 


2. esp. The lining of the roof of a room with 
woodwork, plaster, or the like ; now, usually, with 


lath and plaster. 

19764 Harmer Obserz. iii, 90 Their cieling their rooms 
with wood and neatly painting, and sometimes gilding 
them, x180x Hutton Cozrse Math, (1828) 11. 88 Plasterers’ 
work. .namely, ceiling, which is plastering on laths. 

II. concretely. 


+8. A screen of tapestry, a curtain. Ods. 

¢34so Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 Celynge, velamen. 548 
Haut Chron, (14 Edw. 1V)1. s b, The Frenche kyng .. 
caused the lord of Countay..with the lord of Argenton. .to 
stande secretly behynd a selyng ora hangyng in his chamber 
«80 that what soever were purposed to hym, they standing 
behind the clothe, might easely se, facile heare the 
same. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 342. He is the 
curtaine and seeling, the rafter and ornament of his church. 
1632 SANDERSON 12 Serv. 343 Creepeth in betweene the 
wails and seelings. 

+4. The wooden lining of the roof or walls of 
a room; panelling; wainscoting. Obs. Cf. CEL v. 2. 

€1380 Str Ferumb. 1231 Pe celynge with-inne was siluer 
plat & with red gold ful wel yguld.  xggs Jardle Facions 
1. i, xx7 They = , voultinges, dores and gates 
couered with siluer. x598 Frorio, Cie/o, the seeling, vpper- 
face or rooffe of ahouse. 1612 Bacon Ess, Variueglory (Arb.) 
464 Varnish, that makes Seelings not onely Shine, but Last. 
1632 Vestry Bics. (Surtees) 187 Five yeards and a halfe of 

uare sealing to the orgaine frame, 1634 BRERETON 7rav. 
(1844) 67 They go out into the room about three-quarters of 
a yard, and are faced with some neat sieleing. 

b. Nant. The inside planking of a ship’s bottom, 

carried up to the lowest deck ; =Foor-waLinc. 

2633 T. James Voyage 50 In the_runne of her, .he cut 
away the sealing. 2662 Futter Worthies (1840)-H. 117 
Their ceiling was dammed upwith a certain kind of mortar 
to dead the shot. 1688 CLayton in Phil Traus. XVII. 
783 Cutting..the Seeling of the Ship, they immediately 
stopt the Leak. 1749 WappruL iid, XLVI, 112 Another 
Part of it went through the Starboard Side, without any 
Hurt to the Ceiling (or inside Plank). 1772-84 Coox Voy, 
(2790) I, 203 Between the inside lining of the ship's bottom, 
which is called the cicling, and the outside planking, there 
is a space of about seventeen or eighteen inches. 2869 Sir 
E. Reen Shif Build. xix. 424 The Liverpool rule .. states 
that the ceiling in the flat of hold is to be Jaid in hatches. 

5. esp. The undercovering of a roof or floor, con- 


céaling the timbers; the plaster of the top of a room. 


CELANDING. 


1838 CoverDaLe Song of Sol. i. 17 Yo sylinges of dure 
house are of Cedre tre, & oure balkes of Cy, ee: 2598 
Grenewey Tacitus’ Ans. wv. xv. (x622) 29: Retweene the 
roofe and the sceling, the three Senators hid themsclues, 
x6r0 G, Fietcuer Christ's Vict., It [my cottage) doth 
adore thee with the seeling low. 1667 Primatr Ciéy & C, 
Builder 67 Every hundred of Laths cover six yards of Cee). 
ing or Partitioning. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacus Lett, 
I. xxxvi. 136 The ceiling is always of wood .. inlaid or 
painted with flowers. 1731 Frecoine Grab S#, Of. t.xi, Do’st 
thou not expect the cieling to fall down on thy head for so 
notorious a he? x84 Panxer Jilust. Gothic Archit. \. iii. 53 
At Canterbury .. the choir itself had a flat boarded ceiling. 
1878 Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 172 The water had found its way 
through the ceiling into the room beneath. 

6. transf. and fig. 

1896 Drayton Leg. 1. 344 The Brow of Heav'n.. The 

orgeous Seeling of th’ immortall Frame, 1614 T. Anas 

evil's Bang. 315 You that haue neglected heauen, which 
God hath made your more glorious seeling, ¢1630 Drumm. 
or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 322 Those boundless bounds 
where stars do move, The cieling of the christal round 
above, x8az Care Vill. AZinstr. J. 205 The rose’s blush- 
ing bloom, Loveliest cieling of the bower, - 
. Comd., mostly attrtb., as ceiling-board, -fotst, 
relieve, «shy, -cwork; also ceiling-qwards adv. 
oxgao Mem, Ripon (Surtees) II]. 2oz Johanni Henryson.» 
sawyng seylyng bordes per iij dies et di., are, 2835 COoVERDALE 
Ps, Ixxiii. (Ixxtv.] 6 They cutt downe all the sylinge worke 
of y* Sanctuary with bylles & axes. 1663 Genin Connsed 
68 Seeling Joyses on Cellaring. 1781 Cuampens Cyel. s.v., 
A covering of plaster over laths nailed, where there is no 
Upper room, on joists for the purpose : hence called ceiling 
joists, 1840 Hoop Kélmausegg li. 4 Nothing but gold! 

-.On the wails..the ceiling-sky. 1850 Leivce tr. Afitiler's 
Ane, Art § 402. 537 A Nereid..in a ceiling-relievo at Pal- 
myra. 18979 Daily News 21 Aug. 3/1 These princesses 
who piously fold their hands and look cejling-wards. 

Ceilinged (sz'lind), af/. a. [f. prec. +-En.] 
Having a ceiling ; also ceilinged-off, cut off bya 
cieling. 

8.. Sonpsw. Miscell, Sonn. xv, Cell, with Parcesten! 
shell Ceilinged and roofed. 1862 Ovex I, 80 A low, black, 
ceilinged room. 1884 W. Urwick Vouconf,, in Herts 190 
The massive roof of solid oak beams, ceilinged off, 

+Ceinte, Obs. Also 4 seynt, 5 ceynte ; also 
Sainz, Sary, q.v. [a. OF. ceine, certnctimL, cinctes 
in same sense f. ceugdre to gird.] A girdle; the 
woven portion of a girdle. 

¢1340 Cursor AL. 793(Add. MS.) Abowte hure myddel a 
seynt sche souzt. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 329 Girt with a 
ceint of silk with barres smale. x4x3 Lync. Pilgs. Sotwle 
v. v. (1859) 76 These Aungels ledden thre spirites whiche 
were .. pyrd with ceyntes of gold. 1530 Patsor. 268/2 
Seynt of a gyrdell, ¢issz. 

fCeintwre. zare. [F. ceiniure (seitiir):— 
L. etnetiira, f. cingére to gird.] = CiIncrure. 

1856 Tttacktray Christin. Bks. (1872)8 A simple white 
muslin dress and blue ceinture. 

Ceiss, ceize, obs. forms of CEasr, SEIzn. 

Cek, obs. form of Sack, Sick. 

Cekyn, obs, form of SEEK. 

Cekyr, obs, form of SI0KER, sure. 

+ Cela‘de, cela'te, obs, ff. SALapgE, helmet. 

16xx Frorio, Bacinetio, a skull or‘ celate (1598 sallet] or 
such head-piece, Celata, a morion, a celade {1598 sallat], 

Celadine, obs, and dial, var. of CELANDINE, 

Celadon (se‘lidgn), a. F. celadon ; according 
to Littré the colour was named after Celadon, a 
character in D’Urfé’s romance of Astrde.] The 
name of a pale shade of green resembling that of 
the willow. Also atfrid. and as adj. 

1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms of Art, Celadon, a Sea-green 
Colour. 1857 Locker Lond, Lyrics, My Neighb. Rose iii, 
I doat upon Frail jars, turquoise and celadon. 1876 R. 
Burton Gorilia L. 1. 125 A cool peat a celadon 
tint that reposed the eye and the brain. 187 Lower. 
in Harper's Mag. Dec., A sky Just washed by gentle 
April rains, And beautiful with céladon. 


Ce‘ladonite. JG. [Named 1847, f. prec. 
and -1Te.] Green earth of Verona (Dana); 2 
hydrous silicate of iron and potassium. 

1868 Dana AWig, (1880) 463 Celadonite, colour deep-olive- 
green, celandine-green, apple-green. 

Celandine (selindsin). Forms: 4 celydoine, 
-oyne, 5 celydon, -oun, celidoyne, 6 celidone, 
celandyne, selandine, §-7 celondine, sellon- 
dine, salandine, sal-, sall-, selendyne, -ine, 
solydyne, 6-7 celendine, 8, 9 dial. celadine, 6- 
celandine. See also CeLipony!, [ME, celydoine, 
a. OF. celidoine :—late L. celidonia, Lat, chelidonia 
(-oniunz), ad. Gr. xedtdbviov, f. xekdev swallow. 

In reference to the name, ancient writers stated that the 
flower appeared at the time of the arrival of the swallows, 
and withered at their departure. The story of the use 
made of the juice by swallows (see quot. 1601 in x a) was 
probably suggested by the name. For the intrusive z cf, 


messenger, passeger.) 
1. The name of two distinct plants, bearing 


yellow flowers; by the old herbalists regarded 
as species of the same plant, and identified (prob- 
ably correctly) with the ‘greater and lesser che/¢- 
dowia’ of ancient writers. 

a, Common or Greater Celandine, Chelidontum 
majis(N.O. Papaveracer); called by Lyte swallow- 
wort, Its thick yellow juice was formerly sup- 
posed to be a powerful remedy for weak sight. 

2 


4 


CELARENT. 


- @2g20 in Wright's Lyric P. 26 With celydoyne ant sauge. 
7303 Gower Conft III. 13x His [ée. Aricl’s] herbe also. .Is 
celidoine fresheand grene. ¢1430 BA. Hawkyng in Rel. 
Ant. I, 297 Take the jus of salendyne. ¢x4qg0 Nominale 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 712, Hee celidonia, celydoun. 1486, BA. 
54, Albans Biv b, Take the Juce of Salandyne and wete a 
morcell of Aesh therin. 3538 Turner Libe//vs, Celendyne. 
1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 67, 1 sau celidone, that is gude to help 
the sycht of the ene. xsg6z Turner Aerdad tt, 15b, The 
iuice of Selendine .. maketh the eysight clere. 160x Hot- 
Lanp Pliny II, 224 The great Celendine, called in Greek 
Chelidonia, for that the old Swallows with the helpe of 
this hearb helpe their young ones to see again. 1651 Biccs 
New Disf. ? 79 Celandin weepeth a golden juice. 1872 
Ouver Elen, Ba , UW. 135 The juice of Common Celandine 
is of a bright orange colour, 3 : : 

b. Small or Lesser Celandine, the Pilewort or 
Figwort, Ranenculus Ficaria. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens t. xx. 32 The small Celandyne was so 
called, bycause that it beginneth to spring and to floure, at 
the comming of the Swallowes. 1616 Surrt, & Markn. 
Countr. Farm 197 The small Celandine, otherwise called 
Pilewort. 1775 Asn, Cedadine, the name of a plant, pilewort, 
chelidonium. 1803 Worpsw. To Sizall Celandine, There's 
a flower that shall be mine, 'Tis the little Celandine. =8s9 
Lewes Sea-side Stud. 189 The dog-violet and the celandine 
are gy with colour, ; . 

+4. Brave Celandine: applied by Lyte to the 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. 31 There is another herbe much 
like to small Celandyne in leaues and floures, the which we 
may call Marsh Marygolde, or Brave Celandyne. 

3. Tree-celandine ; Bocconia frutescens of the 
W, Indies. (Z7reas. Bot.) 

Celarent (s¢léorént). Zogic. [A Latin word 
( =‘ they might hide’) taken as a mnemonic.) A 
term designating the second mood of the first 
figure of syllogisms, in which the major premiss 
and the conclusion are universal negatives, and 
the minor premiss a universal affirmative. 

zggx_ T. Witson Logigue Gvijb, In Celarent we se 
twise E, whereby we are taught that the argument .. must 
haue two vniuersall negatives, and one vniuersall affirma- 
tive. 1889 Marpred. Epit. Eiiij b, The moode answereth 
unto Celarent, elder daughter to Barbara. 1589 Pappe w. 
Hatchet Eb, You shall not finde such reasons, they bee all 
in celarent, and dare not shewe their heads, 2882 Mattock 
Soc. Equality vi, 138 We cannot prove it in Barbara, Cela. 
rent, or Bocardo. 

Celate: see CELADE, 

Celation (s/#'fan). Also 6 Sc. -ioune. [f. L. 
celdre to conceal ; see-atIon.] Concealment ; esp. 
in Zaw, concealment of birth or pregnancy. 

1367 Sc. Acts (1814) 573 (Jam.) In occultatioun and cela- 
tioune of the premissis. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cedation, the 
concealment of pregnancy or parturition. 

Celature (si latii). Also 7 cwlature. [ad. 
L. celatitra, f. cxld-re to emboss, engrave.] a, 
Embossing. b. concr. Embossed work, an em- 
bossed figure, : 

1430 LypG. Chron. Troy ut. xxviii, With craftye archys 
reysed wonder clene..So merueylous was the celature. 1627 
Hakewi.y A fo/. (1630) 372 These celatures in their drinking 
cups were so fram’d, that they might put them on or take 
them off at pleasure. 2649 Jur. Tavtor Gt. Exemp. x. § 17 
They admitted even in the utensils of the Church some 
celatures and engravings, x650 FuLLer Pisgah in. v. 367 
Nor was all this flouretry, and other celature of the cedar, 
lost labour. [In Batvey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts.] 

Celde, obs. pa. t. of SELL, 

Celder, -re, Celdom, obs. ff. CHALDER, SELDOM. 

+ Cele, sb. Aled. Obs, [mod.L., a. Gr. egy; cf. 
BOBONOCELE, ENTEROCELE, etc.] (See’quots.) 

xgo8~xs Kersey, Cele, a swelling in any part of the Body, 
especially the Groin. 1783 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Cele, in 
a general sense, denotes any tumour, but more particularly 
that proceeding from a rupture or hernia, 1775 in As. 
x8xz Hoorer Aled, Dict., Cede, a tumour caused by the pro- 
trusion of any soft part. 1882 in Syd, Soc. Lex. | 

+ Cele, v. Obs. [a. F. celer :—L, celare.] trans, 
To hide, conceal, keep secret. ; 

*483 Caxton G, de la Tour H vb, None ought to cele or 
hyde nothynge fro his frend yf it be his prouffyte and honour. 
axsso Form. Furament in Balfour Practicks (2754) 23 
(Jam.) Your counsall celand that ye schaw me. : 

, Cele, var. of Cem, SEAL, SELE, Ods.; happiness. 

Cele, obs. form of Cutt sh. we 
. t Celeberrimous, a, Obs. rave—'. [Humor- 
ously ,f. -L. celeberxint-ts, superl. of- celeber-cele- 
brated.] Very or most celebrated, 

1768 Tucker Lé. Nat. (1852) I.-475 The celeberrimous 
doctor has made the thing as clear as the sun. ‘ ; 

+Celebrable, ¢. Ods. rare. [a. F. célbrable, 
ad. L. celebrabilis, f. celebvare to celebrate.] Worthy 
to be made famous. 

£1374 Cnaucer Beets, 1. ix. 84, I mot graunten. .pat pis 
bing be ry3t celebrable by clernesse of renoun and noblesse. 
Iv. vii, 147 Hercules is celebrable for hys hard tranaile. 

‘Celebrant (selébrant), fa. V. célébrant, or L. 
celebrant-em, pr. pple. of celedrdre.] One who 
celebrates, or who performs a solemn rite; esf. 


the priest who officiates at the eucharist. 
- ‘1839 Stonenouse Axholue 226 The piscina should be 
situated near the celebrant. 1863 J. C. Morison S¢. Ber- 
nard u, v. 255 They.. answered tha prayers recited by the 
celebrant, 1883 Ch. Times 9 Nov, 807/1 There cannot be 
more than one celebrant or one chief:consecrator. | 
+ Celebrate, Aff; a. Obs.. Also 5 -at. [ad. 
L, celelvat-as, pa. pple, of celebrid-re to CELEBRATE, 
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f£. L, celedx-enz honoured by a great assembly, etc., 
renowned.] 

1. Performed with due rites; observed with due 
formality; solemnly held. (Chiefly as pa. pple.; 
ef, CELEBRATE v.) 

1471 Ruprey Comp, Alch, v. in Ashm. (1652) 148 Nor thy 
Conjunccion of them [be] perfytly celebrat. 520 Sir R. 
Exyor J¥2iZ in Elyot's Gov. (1883) App. A, After hir mar- 
riage celebrate. 1523 Ly. Berners /'roiss, I. cliii. 183 The 
same day that the fraternyte of Saynt Owen was celebrate, 
thenglysshmen toke the towne of Guynes, © 1564 Brief 
Exam, ***** jij, Who brought in mariages to be celebrate 
in Churches? 

2. Extolled, celebrated. 

, 1838 Starkey England 212 Whose vertuese are celebrate 
in our..tempullys. 1574-7 HzLtowes Guexara's Fam. Ep. 
(1577) 28 Numantia and Sagunto were... muche renoumed 
and celebrate in Spaine. 1680 Hickes Spirit of Popery 35 
Vicar was a most Zealous, and Celebrate Professor. 

3. Consecrated, dedicated. (Cf. CELEBRATE v.2.) 
“ 31632 W. Litucow, Total’ Disc. 57 Mount Pindus, cele- 
brace to Apollo and the Muses, 

Hence + Ce‘lebrateness. 

2731-6 in Baitey, 1775 in Asi. 

elebrate (selZbre't), v. [f. prec, or on an- 
alogy of vbs. so formed. See -aTE3,] 

(x66 Blount Glossogr., Celebrate, to frequent, to solemnize 
with an Assembly of men, to make famous, also to keep a 
festival day or other tinie with great solemnity.) 

L. trans. To perform publicly and in due form 
(any religious ceremony, a matriage, a funeral, 
etc.); to hold (a church council); to solemnize. 

1964 (¢#t2e), A godly and necessary admonition of the de- 
crees and canons of the Council of Trent, celebrated under 
Pius IV. 1570 T. Norton tr. Nowwel’s Catech, (1853) 115 
What form is to be kept in eccbreting te divine mysteries, 
31574 Life yoth Abp. Canterbury Bjb, The Archbisshopp 
himselfe ..celebratinge the holy communion. 1662 Ophee 
Holy Commun, and Exhort. (1844) § 345, Lintend, by God's 

race, tocelebrate the Lord’s Supper. 1772 Pennant 
Yours Scotd. (1774) 300 A couple were in pursuit of him, in 
order to have their nuptials celebrated, 1840 ARNOLD “ist. 
Kome 11.346 Fabius celebrated his funeral, and pronounced 
his funeral oration, . . ; 

b. aédsol. (with the eucharist as implied object). 

1534 in Picton L'pool. Alunic. Rec. (1883) J. 26 The foun- 
dation of John, Duke of Lancaster, to celebrate there for 
the soules of him and his ancestors. 1628 P. Smart Vanitie 
Popish Cerent. 33 No side at which any Minister can stand 
to celebrate. 1862 Kincron Fredk. //, 11. xvi. 349 Had 
forced priests to celebrate in his presence, 

tc. tvansf. To execute, enter into (a contract; 
cf. Sp. celebrar un contrato); to perform (an opera- 
tion; cf. quot. 1471 s.v. CELEBRATE Zf/. a.) Ods. 
1soz West Symbol, 1.1. § 13 The thing .. may be in one 
place, and the contract celebrated and perfected in another. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xvi. 646 Bleeding must .. 
be celebrated in an Inflammation of the parts. 

+ 2. To consecrate by religious rites, Ods. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. w. viii. 65 Virgine parch- 
ment, celebrated and holied by a popish priest. : 

8. To observe with solemn rites (a day, festival, 
season) ; to honour with religious ceremonies, fes- 
tivities, or other observances (an event, occasion). 

1560 BipLe‘Genev.) Lev. xxiii. 32 From euen to even shail 
ye celebrate [Wycr. halowe, Covern. kepe] your Sabbath. 
xgor Saks. t Hen, VI. 1. vt. 14 Feast and banquet in the 
open streets, To celebrate the ioy that God hath giuen vs. 
1672 Drypen Cong. Granade 1. i, With Pomp and Sports 
my Love I celebrate, 1697— Virg. Georg. 1, 466 Celebrate 
the mighty Mother’s Day. x CLARKE “ist, Bible 1X. 
(1840) I. 376 The Feast of Tabernacles being then celebrat- 
ing. 184z Lane Arab. Nes. 1, 7x The Minor Festival... 
is celebrated with more rejoicing than the other. 


4, To make publicly known, proclaim, publish 
abroad. 


1597 Hooxer Leed, Pol, v, xviii. §8 Whose name .. we 
celebrate with duc honour, x660 Barrow Luclid (2714) 
Pref. 2 As it is commonly cited and celebrated by all men. 
1738 Westey ffymn, When to the Teniple ii, The stones 
themselves would find a Voice, To celebrate his Praise. 
1795 Soututy Foan ef Arc 1x. 360 His praise the song had 
ceased to celebrate, 1856 Bryant Hys2 to Death 72 
And celebrates his shame in open day. . 

5. To speak the praises of, extol, publish the 


fame of. 

x6xx Binns Jsa. xxxvili, 18 Death cannot celebrate thee, 
1667 Mitton ?, Z. 1 241 Could we Stand in his Se 
to celebrate his Throne With warbl’d Hymns? x692 R, 
L'EstRrancE Josephus’ Antig. vi.vir (2733) 1 39 Neither did 
the People forget to celebrate themselves all this while. 
xgrz Appison Sfect. No, 513 2.6 There is a noble Hymn in 

rench, which Monsieur Bayle has celebrated for a very 
fineone, 1875 Jowetr Plato III. 699 He celebrated the sur- 
rounding mountains for their number and size and beauty, 


Celebrated (se'libre'ted), pp/. a. [f. prec + 
-ED.] ‘ . 
1. Performed with customary rites. 

1886 Martowe 3st Pt, Vawburl, v.i. ad. fin., Our cele- 
brated rites of marriage. - 

2: Much talked about, famed, renowned. : 

1665-9 Boyne Occas, Ref, (1675) Ded., Those Celebrated 
Ladies. taught their Children to Sway'those Rulers’of the 
World, 277 Lavy M. W, Monracus Le/#. II. xlvi. 33 This 
is a dull imperfect description of this celebrated building. 
1827 Soutury /usc7ipt, xiii, In many a celebrated fight 
With Rodney [he] had his part. x855 Maury Piy's. Geog. 
Svea xviii, (2860) § 768 Neither India, nor the East coasts 
of Africa... are celebrated for their fish. 1870 Esnrson 


Soc. & Salit., Eloguence Wks, (Bohn) IIT. 30 Who prosper, | 


Hke the celebrated schoolmaster, by being only one lesson 
ahead of the pupil, ‘ noe i 


- Celebri 


CELEBRITY. 


Hence + Ce‘lebratedue:ss. 
: 1931-6 in Baltey, 1775 in Asu. wien Sten ae th ee 

Celebrating, vd. sh. [f. Ceneprare vu. + 
-inc 1] a, Observing with due ceremony, solemn 
observance. b. Praising or extolling. : 

19x PercivaLt Sf. Dict., Celebracion, celebrating, 16x 
Brsie 2 Afacc. v. 26 Hee stewe all them that were gone to 
the celebrating of the Sabbath. 1667 Perys Dinvy VI. 108. 
1671 L. Appison West Barbary in.Southey Compl. Bk. 
Ser. 1, (1849) 96 They divine of the success of their tillage 
from..the due celebrating of their Easter. 7 

Celebration (selfbr#!-fon), [ad. L. celedration- 
enz, noun of action f. celebra-re to CELEBRATE.] 

1: The performance ofa solemn ceremony ; sfce. 
the action of celebrating the eitcharist. : 
, 1580 Sipvev Arcadia (J.), He laboured ..to hasten the 
celebration of their marriage, 1662 Office Holy Commun, 
Rubric 3rd Exhoré, (x844) § 346 The Celebration of the 
Communion. 1678 Wancey JVond. Lit. World v. iii. § 9. 
474i Telesphorus .. instituted .. the celebration of three 

lasses the night of our Saviour’s birth. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s 
Trav. (1760) 111. 393 Epitaph on a lady who dropt down 
dead, during the celebration of her nuptials. 1829 SouTHeY 
AM Jor Love iv, The Church hath been prepared For 
spousal celebration. fod. She has gone to early celebra- 
ton. 

2. The observing of a feast, day,’ or special 
season; the honouring or recognizing of .an even 


by religious ceremonies, festivities, etc. ; 

1829 More Supflic, Souls Wks, 318/2 Our sauiour hymself 
went to the celebracion of that same feast. ¢16%3 Suaxs. 
Hen. VII, w.i. 10 They are euer forward In Celebration 
of this day. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 377 The Jews do 
still retain the celebration of the seventh day of the week. 
1841-4 Exgrson Zss, Art Wks, (Bohn) I, 151 Picture and 
sculpture are the celebrations and festivities of form. 1844 
Lincarp Anglo-Saxon Ch. (1858) I. i. 46 Celebration of 
Easter. : . 

: 8. Making famous, publicly praising, extolling ; 
in 22. laudatory speeches. 

#1674 CLARENDON (J.) His memory deserving a par- 
ticular celebration, 1751 Jonxson Kamét, No, 104 P10 
Have never been denied any celebrations which they were 
willing to purchase. 19779 — JZ. P., Prior Wks. IIT. 132 
The Carmen Seculare, in which he exhausts all his powers 
of celebration. 

+4. = CELEBRITY ; renown. Ofs. 
~ 1710 Parmer Proverés viii, The vulgar have a title .. to 
convey the honour of celebration to a saying. 1779 Jounson 
L. P., Pope Wks, 1V.44 That house at Twickenham to which 
his residence afterwards procured so much celebration, 

Cele*brative (se'lébreltiv), a. vave—'._[f. Ce- 
LEBRATE v. +-Ive,] Pertaining to celebration. 

1834 J. Witson in Black, Mag, KXXV. 707 Walking in 
. procession on the day celebrative of Reform. - : 

Celebratoyr (se'lfbreitar). In 7-8 -ter. [a. L, 
celebré-tor, agent-n. f. celebrd-re; formerly in -ER, 
as an English agent-n. f, CELEBRATE v.] 

One who celebrates (see senses of CELEBRATE 2.), 

1609 B. Jonson Afasg. Queens, ad fin., 1 know no worthier 
way of epilogue, than the celebration of who were the ccle- 
braters. 1617 Tireron Wks. (1619-20) IT. 340 He will set 
himselfe to bee a publisherand acelebrater of his righteous. | 
nesse, 1624 A. Darcie Birth Heresies iti. 12 To demand 
of the Celebrater some flesh. 17.. Pore Let. Mfrs. Leritor, 
I am really more a well-wisher to your felicity than a 
celebrater of your beauty. x850 L. Hust Anfodicg. ii, 
(860) 30 The birthplace of Marlowe .. and of my friend 

orne, his congenial celebrator. 

+Celebre, @ Obs. vare—), [a. TF. edldbre, ot 
ad. L. celeber, -brent.] Well-known, public. 

1839 Hen. VII. Le. fo Wyatt (R.) Barking preachers so 
slaunderously defaming us in so celebre a place. 

+Ce'lebre, -er, v. Obs. [a. Fy cdibrer, ad. L, 
celebrave.) Vo CELEBRATE. | 
. 1478 Caxton Fason 76 The mystery of the ‘flees of , 

olds shal hyely be celebrerd. | 1483 -- Gold. Leg. 422/2' 

‘he solempnyte of thys glorious Saynt is celebred the xvil 
day of the kalendys ofauguste, /drd. 432/4 Whan he was 
preest he celebred as dayly. : 

Celebrious (silebrias), a [f. L. celebri-s + 
sous; cf. alacrious. (Accounted obs. by Johnson.)} 

+1. OF a place or assembly: Thronged, fre- 
quented; hence, of a ceremony, festival; ‘cte.: 
Attended or observed by throngs ; festive. -Ods. 

ggg Craxner in Strype Zccl. Alewt, WI, 1, xxx. 236, 1 
have defrauded the souls of the dead of this daily and most 
celebrious sacrifice. - 1627 ‘ -Canter Exp. Serm,on Mount 
54 The most celebrious places of the Citie, as ses 

ogues, or strects. «1638 Mepr 7 Jeviss Wks. 1, Ixvi. 

41) 1 see no reason .why the Lord’s-day should-not, be a, 
celebrious Day when the Lord reigneth. 168 Butter 
Reut.(1789} 1. 407 A grave and weighty Oration pronounced 
before Ris celebrious and renowned Assembly. " 

2. Well-known, famous, renowned. avch. or dial, 

1608 Bp, J, Kine Ser. St. Maries, Oxf. 15 Make his death 
«« renowned and celebrious to the world. x674- Evenyn 
Navig. § Comm. Misc. Writ, 638 The most celebrious ex- 
peditions that have been made. 1734 Nort £.xamt. ii, 
px. 3x Men, celebrious in public Affairs. ¢1860 Jf. 
Gazettcer Scoti. 1. 341 The manufacture of wooden snuff 
boxes. .rendered Cumnock not a little celebrious. - 

- Hence -} Cele*brionsly adzv.; in'a celebrious or 
famous manner; with great celebration. ‘+ Cele*- 
briousness, renown, fame (J.). Ae 

16rr Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i. § 10 The day for the Coro- 
nation ...was celebriously kept. x955 Jounson,- Celedri- 
ously, «ness; and in later Dicts. me eee 

(sélebriti), [ad. L. célebritdt-cm, 
amous, thronged ; cf. -F. cé/ébrité.] ° 


f. celebr-em 


CELEBROUS. 


+1. Due observance of rites and ceremonies; 
pomp, solemnity. Oés. F 

x6z2 Brerewoon Laug. § Relig. Pref. 6 Their general 
synods.. they have frequently held with great, celebrity, 
1631 Weever Aue. Fun, Mon. 585 Whose body... was re- 
moued with all celebritie, and enshrined. . 

+2. .A solemn rite or ceremony, a celebration. 

609 Hourann Astm. Marceli, Chronol, Civa, As 
touching this celebrity of Sports, see Capitolinus. 1640 
Br. "Hatt Chr, Jfoder. 9/2 Small cheer in comparison 
of "that which he prepared for the celebrity of his son 
Isaac's weaning. x6gs L’Estrance Chas. /, 6 The celebri- 
ties of his Fathers Funeral! would be over. 1661 S. Stone 
(42222) Sermon at St. Paul's, 20 Oct...At the first Celebrit 
of Divine Service with the Organ and Choristers, 1774 J. 
Bryant Mdythod, 1. 6r It generally shewed itself at times, 
when a celebrity was held. . 

8. The condition’ of being much extolled or 
talked about; famousness, notoriety. 

x600 Hooxsr Lccl. Pol. vu. viii, §8 The dignity and 
celebrity of mother cities should be respected. 1751 JoHN- 
son Rambéf, No. 165 76, I did not find myself yet enriched 
in, proporiga to my celebrity, 1838 ARnoLp Hist. Rome 
1, 332 Recommended to public notice by the celebrity of 
their family. - 1863 M. Arnotp in Mac. Mag. 7 Jan. 258 
They [Spinoza’s successors] had celebrity, Spinoza has fame. 

4. concr. A person of celebrity; a celebrated 
person-; a public character. 

1849 Miss Murock Ogz/vies ii, Did_you see any of those 
‘celebrities,’ as you call them? 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
xi, Wks. (Bohn) IT. 86 One of the celebrities of wealth and 
fashion confessed.,that, etc. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. 
Lond. 99 Thronged with the spiritual celebrities of London. 

+Gelebrous, a. Obs. [f. L. cedebr-ent +-ous, 
Cf. Crteprrous.] Famous, well-known, 

1624. Darcie Birth of Heresies To Rdr., A people at this 
day celebrous and famous for their Gouernement. 1657 
Tomunson Jeroz's Disp. Be? The vulgar [Balm] is most 
celebrous, 1678 Pref. Rob. Hood in Thoms Prose Rom, 
(1858) II. Celebrous for the yielding of excellent whetstones, 

Celection, obs. form of SELEcTION. 

Celendyne, obs. form of CELANDINE. 

Celer, var. Cetune, and Sonzr, upper room, 

Celerer, obs. form of CELUARER. 

Celeriac (stleriék), [Derivative of CenEny ; 
the last syllable has not been explained ; the word 
does not appear to be known outside of English.] 
A turnip-rooted variety of the garden celery. 

19743 Loud. § Country Brew. 1. Advt., Italian Brocoli, 
am Cardoon, Celeriac, Finochi, and other foreign 

itchen Vegetables, 2796 C. Mansuatz Garden, xv. (1813) 
232 Celeriac requires a rich soil. 186r Devamer Kitch, 

ard, 82 Celeriac is easier and less expensive of culture 
than age 1863 St. Zames's Gaz. 20 Dec. 5/2 There is 
likewise, though far too little known, the celeriac, 

Celerious, a. Obs. vare—1. 
swift+-ous. Cf celedrious.] Swift, fleet. 

3632 W. Lirucow Totall Disc. 357 The most celerious in 
flying or following, of all the cursares in Turkey. 

t Gelexipe ean, sh.and a. Obs—° [£. L, cele- 
riped-em swift-footed (f. celer swift + ped-em foot) 

+-EAN.] ‘A swift footman’ (Cockeram). 

x623 in CockERam, | xn Biounr Glossogr., Celeripedcan, 
swift footed, nimble heei'd, E 

Celerity (stleriti). Also 5-6 cel-, selerite, 
6 celeryte, cel-, seleritie. [ME. célerite, a. F, 
cdlévité, ad. L. celeritat-en, f. celer swift.] 

1. Swiftness, speed. Now chiefly (as distinguished 
from velocéty) with reference to the movements or 
actions of living beings. 

1483 Ricu, IIT in Ellis Orig. Letz, u. 39 I. 123 The same 
with all celerite entendeth for to ordeigne and provide 
«for his sayd cousyn. 53x Exyor Gov. 1. xxii, The mean 
. between sloth and celerity, commonly called speediness. 
‘x59% Horsey 77az. (1857) 229, 1 speed my bussynes with as 
much seleritie as I can. x607 Torseit Four-/. Beasts 82 
‘The cats followed with the same celerity and agility. 69x 
Ray Creation 1. (1704) 72 Whir!'d' round about the Earth 
daily with incredible celerity. . 1751 Jotinson Ramdl. No. 
377 P3 My quickness of apprehension, and celerity of reply, 
1834 Mrs, Somervitte Connex, Phys. Sc. xxviii. (1849) 323 
A wheel revolving with i 
spokes invisible, Afod, The celerity of the squirrel’s move- 
ments, 3 ’ 

+2, A particular rate of speed. (In physical 
science the word now used is velocéty.) Ods. 

19734 Bennetey Analyst § 4 The fluxions are celerities, 


not proportional to the ‘finite increments, 1794 Suturvan 


View Nat, U1, 383 To that center. .there is supposed a de 
scent, in various celerities. oo 


Celery-(seléti). Also 7 cellery, 4-8 selleri, 
-y, 8 sallary, -ery, celeri; [a. F. céleré(not in 
Cotgr.), according to Littré ‘a. dial. It, sel/aré, pl. 
of sellare, (Brescian se‘leno,- literary, It. sedano), 
repr, Gr. oéAwoy parsley]. ~ a 

An umbelliferous plant (4gz2u . graveolens) cul- 
tivated for the use of its blanched stalks as a 
-Salad and vegetable; in its wild form (Smatnace) 
indigenous in some parts of England. 

. 1664: Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1669) 34 February, Sow in the 
beginning. .Sellery. 1673 Ray Roisin, Lore C. 406 Ttalian 
Food) Selleri .. the young shoots whereof they eat raw with 
oyl and pepper. - 2732 AnnuTunor Rules of Diet 256 Parsley 
sand Célery both contain a-pungent Salt and Ol. 1753 
Hanway Trav, (2762) 1, ivy lvii. 263 Poor devotees, who 
-i, subsist upon wild sallary, 1832 Veg. Sudst. Food 190 
Celery. .in its wild state..known by the name of smallage. 
1872 Oxiver Elem, Bot, u, 183 Celery’. is only wholesome 
when blanched, , : : . 


(£ L. celerz-s,: 


celerity sufficient to render its. 
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attrib, 

1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl, Gard. 203 We earth our 
Seley Feats quite up, with Earth taken from the high- 
rais'd Path-ways. 1858 Woop Homes without H. xiv. 299 
‘Of the Diptera the Celery Fly (7ephvitis onopordinis)isa 
oar example, 2882 Garden 14 Jan. 23/3 For beauty of 

arring the Celery fly may compare with most. 

+ Gele'st, a. Obs. [a. F. céleste, or ad. L. ca- 
lestis, {. cxlum heaven.] Heavenly, celestial. 

1. Of or pertaining to the sky; = CELESTIAL 1. 
+ Blue celest: sky-blue [Fr. dle céleste] (obs.). 

1535 Stewart Cro, Scot. 1. 89 The circulatioun of the 
sone celes[t]. 1549 Corp. Scot. 47 Considir the circlis of 
the spere celest. 1584 1, Hupson Judith, Her utmost robe 
was colour blew celest. 

Of or pertaining to heaven ;= CELESTIAL 2, 3. 

ex142z0 Pallad. on Husb.1. 435 Licoure of grace above, a 
thyng celest, 1549 Comp, Scot. 65 Eftir this sueit celest 
armonye, tha began to dance. 2677 GaLe Cré. Gentiles 11. 
ur. 145 Augustin observed in Paul..a celeste Eloquence. 

Celeste (s/le'st). [mod. a. F. céleste: see prec.] 

1. The name of a colour, sky-blue: see prec. 

1881 Porcelain litks. Worcester 35 The. .mauve, Celeste, 
and other enamels present an intereSting series. 

2. a, (short for vozx celeste): The name of a stop 
on the organ or harmonium. b. A name for a 
certain form of the soft pedal on a piano. 

1880 in Grove Dict, Aus. 11. 683/1 The use of the celeste 
pedal was indicated by Hummel with a special sign. 
x886 Daily News 14 Dec. 7/2 All of the following are reed 
stops. .Diapason, melodia, viola, celeste. 

Celestial (sflestidl), a, and sb. Also 5-7 
-tiall(e, -tyal(le, 6-8 coel-, ceelestial(1, (7 ce- 
lestall, selestiall). [a. OF. celestial, -el (= It. 
celestiale, Sp. celestial), {. L. cwlesti-s of same 
meaning, f. calim sky, heaven; see -aL.] 

A. adj. 

I. Of or pertaining to tle sky or material 
heavens, Celestial globe, map: one representing 
the heavens. + Celestial water: solution of copper 
sulphate, used in opthalmia (see quot. 1758). 

1391 Cuaucer Astrol. u. § 2 To know the altitude of the 
sonne or of othre celestial bodies. 1481 Caxton A/p27, iti. 
xxiii. 184 This heuene Celestyall, whyche is aboue alle the 
other. 1597 Hooker £ec?. Pol. v.Ixix.§ 2 Years, days,hours, 
minutes .. all grow from celestial motion, 1664 Maxvert 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 120 The influence of the calestial 
luminaries .. is suspended. @rzex Ketun tr. A/aupertuis 
Diss. (1734) 61 The Coelestial Bodies that turn about an 
Axis. 1758 ne S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Aaiv, 
Sky-coloured, or celestial Water..For Distempers in the 
Eyes it must be well diluted. 1879 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 
iv. xxvi. 145 The celestial sphere—the name given to the 
apparent vault of the sky. 

. OF or pertaining to heaven, as the abode of 
God (or of the heathen gods), of angels, and of 
glorified spirits. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer H, Fame. ate OF the goddys celestials. 
¢%386 — Prioresse’s T, 129 Fokwyng ever in oon The white 
lomb celestial.” 1494 Fapyan 6 To the lorde that is Celess 
tyall, I wyll nowe crye. 1526 Tixpate Like xi. 13 Howe 
moche more shall youre Father celestiall, x65 é Carr- 
wniout Cert. Relig. 1 252 Some by Angell there under- 
stand not a caclestiall spirit, but a messenger. 1751 JouNsON 
Ramébl, No. 168 10 His celestial protectress thought him 
not sufficiently secured, 1862 STANLEY Fez. Ch. (1877) 1. 
ve 93 Not in any outward form, human or celestial. 

. In comb, (nonce-wds.) 

1743 Savace Is, II. 100(Jod.) Celestial-hinted thoughts 
gay hopes inspir'd. 1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. (2858) 92 
Alive and miraculous, celestial-infernal, 

8. Of a divine or heavenly nature. 

1483 Caxton G, de la Tour 1ij,'To whome he gaf celes- 
tyals and erthely goodes. 1538 Starkey England 207 He 
{Christ] cam to make perfayt man..by Hys celestyal and 
pe A doctryne. 168 DrypEn Ads. § Achit. 306 Desire 
of Pow’r, .is of Coclestial Seed. 1794 Suniivan View Nat. 
If. 449 The celestial dew of knowledge, 1866 Neate 
Sequences § fH. 127 To fortify the parting soul with that 
celestial Food. ‘ 

b. Divinely excellent or beautiful, divine, 
heavenly; also in comb., as quasi-adv. 

3430 Lypa. Chrot. Tray un, xiii, So heauenly fayre and so 
celestyall.. 16x3 R. C. Zable Ah, (ed. 3) Celestial, 
heauenly, diuine, passing excellent.” @x704 T, Brown Sat. 
Antients Wks. 1730 I, 24 The celestial beauties, which we 
find in the writings of these incomparable men. 19713 
Guardian No. 425 A new sort of Stile..which is above 
the sublime, and may be called the Celestial. zg2g Pore 
Odyss. 1. 149 His bloomy face Glowing ccelestial-sweet. 

4. The Celestial Empire: a translation of one 
of the native names for China. So Celestial Em- 
peror; and humorously ce/estial = Chinese. 

1824-9 Lanpor Wes, (1868) I]. 127 England was devising 
schemes. .to the detriment of the Celestial Empire. 

5. Jocularly applied to a ‘pug’ nose, which 
turns up‘at the tip. e7 

6. quasi-sd, (in gl.) Heavenly objects, bodies, 
attributes. . 8 . 

zg82 N, T.-(Rhem.) Hedy. -ix. 23 It is-necessarie therfore 
that the examplers of the czelestials be cleansed with these. 
x6s2 Gaute Magastvom, 122 Inferior things doe obey their 
celestials, 1748 Ricuarnson C/avissa (1811) VIII, 399 
Neyer ve «goddess so easily stript of her celestials | 
= SO. n>? 

- 1. An inhabitant of heaven. 3 
~ 3573 Iwyrne <2neid x, (R.) King Ioue from golden throne 
rose, Whom home to heauenly court celestials garding al 
did close. 1713 Guardian No. 7 2 x Diana ..’or any other 


CELESTINETTE. 


Celestial who owes her being to poetry. 1750 JoHNsoN 
Rambi, No. 22 Px Of age to be received into the apart- 
ments of the other celestials, 1869 SrurGeon 7yeas. Dav. 
Ps, xix. 3. : ; 

b. fig. A heavenly being. 

1874 Bracke Se/fCuét. 27 You will require steps ‘to 
mount up to shake hands with these Celestials. 1885 192% 
Cent, July 48 From the parson's daughter up to the celes- 
tials behind Spiers and Pond’s counters. y . 

2. A subject of the Celestial Empire; a Chinese. 

x863 Russet Diary fudia 11. 171 (Hoppe) The China- 
patterned lands which connect India with the country of 
the Celestials, 1884 Christi. Graphic 7/2 The Celestial 
inclined his head in grave courtesy. 

Celestialite. A/in. [f CELESTIAL + -I7z.] (A 
sulph-hydrocarbon found in certain meteorites’ 
(Dana AZin. (18845 App. iii.). 

Celestiality (s/lestijeliti). 
-Iry.] 

I, Heavenly quality; heavenliness. 

1875 Browninc Avistoph. Afol. 96 But, throw off hate's 
celestiality. 1884 F, A. Parry Ch, Restorer 56 The celes- 
tiality of countenance has never been equalled. 

2. A Celestial (Chinese) dignitary. Aamovotts. 

x824-9 Laxpor Jonag. Conv. Wks. (1846) LY, 118 His celes- 
tiality then waved his hand. [So often in L.} 

Celestialize (sile'stiailaiz), v. [f. Cutestrat, + 
“1ZE.) /raus, To make celestial. Hence Cele‘s- 
tialized AA/. a. 

1826 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XXXIII. 390 Celestialized hu- 
manity. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 863 Was there ever 
a face in this world so celestialized by smiles? 

Celestially (silestiali), adv. [-Ly2.] a. In 
a heavenly manner. b. As from a heavenly 
source. oc. After the manner of celestial beings. 

1494 Fapyan iv. Ixxv.54 Thou (Quene celestyall] Art to 
the hyghest Ioyned celestyally. 529 More Com/f. agst. 
Trib, mW. 1191/2 A certain holy father in makyng of a ser- 
ton, spake of heaucn .. so celestially, that muche of his 
audyence with the swete sounde therof, beganne te..fala 
slepe. 1594 Hooker £ecd, Pol, u. (1617) 62 That super- 
naturall and celestially reuealed Truth. 1658 Fii:ckNor 
Epigr. (1670) 71 They seem to be celestially inspir'd. 1848 
Tuackeray Let. x Nov., These pretty brats..sing. .celes- 
tially, 1860 Lp, Lytton Lucida nu. 1.§ x. 5 Celestially naked, 
—new queen of the world. Summer stands, . 

Cele‘stialness. [ee -NESS.] Heavenliness. 

1731 in Baitey. 177g3in Asi; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Gelestian, Obs, = CELESTINE 56.2 a, 

1532 Mort Con/fut, Barnes vis, Wks. 798/2 Austine spake 
. against. .heretikes called Pelagianes, and Celestianes, 

+Cele'stical, a Ols. [f. L. calesti-s +-1CAL ; 
ef. agrestzcal,] Celestial, heavenly. 

¢15§30 Lo. Berners Arth, Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 197 Hie and 
mighty King of Paradise celestical! 609 Brute (Douay) 
204 The celestical God, maker of the whole world. 1698 
Tryon Dreams x. 194 All celestical vertues. 


+ Celestien, 2. Obs. rare. [a. OF, celestien:~ 
L. type calesti-anus, f. calest-ts: see CxLest.] 
= CELESTIAL. 


€1330 Owain Miles 146 That is paradis celestien} Ther-in 
com bot Cristen men. 


+ Celestify, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. calesti-s + -FY; 
ef. OF. celestifter.] trans. To make heavenly. 

1646 Sie T. Browne Psend. Ef. 231 That heaven were but 
earth celestified, 1656 Brount Glossagr., Celestify, to make 
celestial, heavenly or excellent. 1768 E. Buys Dict. Zerms 
of Art, Celesti/y, to communicate or endue with the Pro- 
perties of Heaven. 


+Celestine, a. and sh.1 Obs. [a, OF, celestin, 
ad. L. cavestin-us, f. calest-is heavenly : see -1nu.] 
= CELESTIAL @. and sd. 

2430 Lyns. AT#x. Poems (1840) 62 A bright hevenly sterre, 
Monge celestynes reigneng. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvi. 
xi, Lyke Dyane clere in her spere celestyne. 109 — Conv. 
Swearers 41 Both god and man in Ioy celestyne. 

Celestine (se léstain, -tin, s#le'stin), sJ.2 [ad. 
L. Cwlestinus, f. the proper names Cavlestins and 
Celestinus.] 

a. One of a sect (called also Celestians) named 
after Czelestius, an associate of Pelagius, in the 
5th. b. One of a reformed branch of the Bene- 


dictines, founded by Celestine V. in the 13th c. 

1530 Parser. 203/2 Celestyn a man of religion, cedes/in. 
1577 VautrouLutr Luther on Ep. Gal. 165 No Monke, no 
Carthusian, no Celestine bruseth the head of the Serpent. 
1686 SeRJEANT /Vist. Monast. Conventions 27 The Celes» 
tines [wear] Skie Colour or Blew. 1836 Penny Cyci. V1. 
21/x Buonafede. .entered the order of the Celestines .. was 
elected general. .in 1777. 


Celestine (scléstin), 53.3 Ain. Also cwles- 
tine, -in. [named 1798: ?ad. It. celestino sky- 
blue; cf. Cevesrz.] A mineral: the same as CeLzs- 


rite. Also; formerly applied to a blue alabaster, 

1804. R. Jameson Syst. JZiz. 1. 606 Celestine has also been 
found crystallized. x8zz Pinkerton Pefral, 1. 502 The ala- 
baster called axydvous is of several colours, white, rose, 
grey, and even blue, which is called celestine, a name now 
strictly belonging toa kind of strontian, 1815 W. Paittirs 
Outl. Alin. § Geol. (1818) 25 Strontian combined with sul- 
phuric acid..has obtained the name of ccelestine from its 
delicaté tint of light blue colour. 


+Cele:stine't(te. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

3774 H. WauroLe Let, Sir W. Hamilton x9 June, I heard 
a new instrument yesterday... It is a copulation of a harpsi- 
cord and a violin ; one -hand strikes the keys and the other 
draws the bow.. The instrument is so mall it stands ona 
table, and is called a Celestinette, - 


[f. as prec. + 
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CELESTIOUS. 


+Cele’stious, 2. Obs. [f. L. cxlesti-s + -0vs.] 
= CELESTIAL. 

1542 Primer Hen. VIII, In the heart ravishment celes- 
tious. «1691 Bovze IAs. I]. 257 (R.) A book, ennobled by 
its author with many celestious lights... 

Celestite (se'léstoit, sle'stait). Adéz. [Altered 
by Dana from CELESTINE: see‘-ITE.] A mineral; 


native-sulphate of strontia, SrO.SO,, so called | 


from the sky-blue colour it sometimes presents. 

Baryto-celestite, Calcio-celestite, are varieties containing 
baryta and lime respectively. 

1854 Dana Afin. (1880) 620 Wittstein finds that the blue 
colour of the celestite of Jena is due to a trace of phosphate 
ofiron .. Celestite is usually associated with limestone. 

Cele’stitude. [f. C#LEsTIs + -TuDE, after 
altitude, etc.] =CELESTIALIY 2. heemorozs. 

1824-9 Lanpor IVs. (1868) I. 492 Would your Celestitude 
{King of Ava] believe it ! the whole company wept. 

+ Celestly, a. Obs. = CELEST a, 2. 

xg00 Cov, Afyst, (1841) 103 Thou..makyst hym desyre 
thyngys celestly. | f 

Ge estoba‘rite. J@iz. [see CELESTITE and 
Banits.] A variety of Banire containing much 
sulphate of strontia, 1868 Dana Afizt, (1880) 617. 

4+Celestrine, celstine. Os. [app. ad. 
It, edlestvino, celestino a garment of sky-blue cloth 
(Tommaseo).] A kind of blue cloth. 

1435-6 IVarden's Acc. in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 419 
The clothing murrey and plunket celstyne. 1483 Act 1 
Rich, (11,0. 8 § 318 Cloth called Verwise, otherwise called 
Ploukets, Turhkins, or Celestrines. 

+ Cele‘tomy, bad form of CELorosy. 

|| Celewsma,. Obs. rare. [late L. celeusma, a. 
Gr, wéAevopa, f. reAed-ev to order.] A watchword, 
battle-cry; the call of the signalman who gives 
the time to rowers. 

1680 /fou. Cavalier 17 Curse ye Meroz, or such like 
Celensina’s, 1684 Def. Case of Conse. conc. Symbol. with 
Rome 11, | cannot but wonder, at your adventuring into 
the World this other Celeusma. 1983 Cuampers Cyl. 
Supp. s.v., Hymns and psalms were sung in vessels by way 
of celeusina, in which the words amen and hallelujah were 
frequently repeated. 

Celiac, var. of C@ntac. 

Celibacy (selibisi). Also 7 ccelebacy. [f. 
L. cvlibdtus in same sense, f. celebs, cxlib-em wn- 
married, single: see -acy 3. (Cavebs, and its 
noun of state ca/ibdtas, are the only cognate words 
found in Latin).] The state of living unmarried. 

1663 A ron-bimn, if St. Paul’s advice for coclebacy, or 
single life. x17 ume fist, Eng, ii, The celibacy of 
priests was introduced into the English System by Dunstan. 
179% Boswett. Yohnson (1831) 1. xxiv. 387 Even ill assorted 
marriages were preferable to cheerless celibacy. 1795 H. 
Husrer tr, St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) IL. 681 Celibacy 
may suit an individual, but never a corps. 1855 Mutstan 
Lat. Chr, (1864) II. 1. vii. 149 With Gregory celibacy was 
the perfection of human nature, . 

Celibatainr(e (scilibité1). rave. [n. F. cdl 
batatre, f. célibat = CeuIBate sb.) + -aire, repr. L. 
-@rius: see -ARY.] A bachelor; one who is 


vowed to celibacy. 

1817 W. Gopwin J/andeville 11, 268 (D.) While the de. 
spairing celibataire descanted on his ‘ whole course of love.’ 
1839 J. Rocers Axtipapopr. xv. § 3. 317 If the priesthood 
individually incline to celibate, Iet them be celibatairs. 

Celibatarian (selibaté-rian), a. and sb. [f. 
Cruipate sb.14-arian; of. F. célibataive.] 

A. adj. Characterized by, or characteristic of, 
celibacy; inclined to, or favouring, celibacy. 

1839 Dariey Juérod, Beanie, § Fl. Wks. 1.10 An act so 
little in accord with the Qucen’s celibatarian prejudices. 
1849 Jraser’s Mag, XL, 137 He had vegetated twenty years 
in the celibatarian dignities of his fellowship. 2848 CLouci 
Amours de Voy, 11.183 Let me offer a single and celiba- 
tarian phrase. . : 

B. sé. One who lives in or.advocates celibacy, 

1863 Sata in Temple Bar V1). 546 Her chin, like a waver- 
ing celibatarian, seemed scarcely to have made up its nind. 
1867 H.C. Lea Sacerd. Celibacy 168 So ardent a celiba- 
tarian as Aldhelm. 

Celibate (sellibelt), 54.1 arch. Also 7. cwli- 
bate, ewlibat. [ad.‘F, célibat, ad. L. calibatus: 
see above.] State of celibacy; order of celi- 
bates. : 

x6xq J. Kina Vitis Palat. 2x Solitude and_celibate, a 
single monasticke life agreeath not to it. 1673 Ray Yourn. 
Low C., Malta 319 Hildebrand. .the great introducer of the 
Celibate of Priests. «1g1x Ken Edmund Poet, Wks,_1721 
II. 238 Despairing, I in Celibate would live. 1869 J. Rogers 
Antipapopr. xv..$1 Has taken care of the celibate of the 
clergy. a Ce Reynotvs Yokn Baptsiii. § 2. 183. 

Jig. 1862 Meniware Rome, Emp. (1865) V. xlit. 173 ‘The long 
celibate of German intelligence may seem designed by a 
Superior Wisdom to crown it with inexhaustible fertility. 

: Hence Geliba-tic a., of or pertaining to‘celibacy ; 
Ge'libatist, a professed supporter of celibacy; 
‘Ce'‘libatory (ae) = CELIBATARIAN. 

,88r Zcho 1+ Apr. 1/6 The remnant of ‘celibatic supersti- 
tion which even now hangs around some of our academical 
‘establishments. 1885 ‘Jearrreson Real Shelley I, 20 Com- 
pensation for the loss of celibatic freedom, 1829 Blackw. 
Alag. XXVI. 758 'Elizabeth..was herself a celibatist. 184z 
‘L. Hunt Seer it, (1864) 5 A’ lone lodger, a celibatory. 


- Celibate (se'libelt), a. and 53.2 -[f. L. cerdib-em 


““unmarried + -ATE (not'on L. analogy): sec -ATE? 2.] 


A. adj. Unmarried, single; bound not to marry, 
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3829 Sourney Lefé. (1856) IV. 148 If celibate, to lay, by 


sufficient for his old age. 1863 J. M. Luptow Sisterhood in 
rls.,would scarcely fail to 


Gd. Words 493 The celibate 
become..a community. 1868 ‘M. Parrisos Academ, Org. 
§ 5. 205 The present anomalous ‘position of the celibate, 
tutor-fellow. x88z Farrar Zarly Chr. 1. fos He [Jesus] 
never breathed one word to exalt the celibate’ over the 
wedded life. 7 7 
B. sb. One who leads a single life, 2 confirmed 

bachelor or spinster; one bound not to marry, 

2869 J. Martineau £ss, Il. 26 The proof may be very 
convincing to celibates. 1879 Farrar St. Paul Il. 619 App., 
An order of female celibates or youthful nuns. 

Hence Ce‘libateness, Ce’libateship, = CELI- 
BACY. 2775 in ASH. 

Cerlibate, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] érans. To 
restrain from marriage, compel to celibacy. : 

x6s9 Evetyn Gold. BE. St. Chrysostom Misc. Writ. 124 
That thou shouldst ceclibat him..and make him a monk. 


+Gerlic, z Ods. In 6 celick. fad. late L. 
calic-us, £. celum heaven.) = next. 

x6sz Srarke Prin Devot. (1663) 341 Yet all their cxlick 
strains would fall too low. 

+Celical, a. Ods. Also 6 -icall, -ycalle. ff. 
as prec. +-AL.] Heavenly, celestial. 

1513 Doucias Zucis xu. Prol. 42 Phebus .. defundand 
from hys sege etheriall Glaid influent aspectis celicall. 1513 
Brapsnaw St, Werburge (1848) 213 Euer contynuynge in 
doctrine celicall. 1583 Staxynurst /2ucis mt. (Arb, 89 By 
stars. .by the ayre, by the celical houshold. : 

Celidography (selidggrifi). [f. Gr. myAls 
kndtbo-s spot + -ypadia writing, In F. célido- 
graphie.] A description of the spots in the sun 
or planets. : 

{2753 Campers Cycl. Supp. has Celidographia from 
Bianchini_1729.] 775 in Asit; and in mod. Dicts. 

+Celidony?!. Ods. Forms: 1 celeponie, cyle- 
penie, 5 cely-, seladony, celidoyne, celydoine, 
-doun, 6 celedonie. [ad. med.L. celedonia (in 
Pliny chelidonia) and OF. celidoine: cf. Ceuan~ 
DINE.] =CELANDINE. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. U1. 41 Nim..celebonian moran, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xivi. (Lollem. MS.) B: Fe 
iuce of celidony swalowes y3en turnep agen to be firste 
state, yf bey ben hurte or put oute. ¢2440 Promp, Parv, 
65/2 Celydony, herbe, cedidonia, @ 1450 Alphita (Anccd. 
Oxon.) 36 Cetzdonia. .gall. et ang]. cclidoyne. ¢1450 NVonti- 
uale in Wr.-Wilcker 712 Hee celidonia, celydoun. ¢ 1478 
Voe. ibid. 786 Hee seladonia, a seladony. 1867 Mapier Gr. 
Forest 37 Celedonie .. beareth a Saffron coloured flower. 
3607 Tors. Four-/ Beasts 278 To bloud-shotten eyes it 
is good. to wash them with the farce of ey : 

t Ce‘lidony”. Ods. [ad. late L. cedidondus (in 
Pliny chelidonius), ad. Gr. xedrdérios (Aldos), £. 
XeAtsay swallow : see quot, 1621.] Astone fabled 
to be found in the belly of 2 swallow: see quots. 
Cf. Fr. chélidoine ‘ pierre precicuse: petits cailloux 
appartenant aux ae : on dit aussi pierres 


@hirondelle’ (Littré), 

[x6ax Burton Anat. Aled. n. iv. 1. iv. 232/2 In the belly of 
a swallow, there is a stone found called Celidonius, which 
if it be lapped in a faire cloath, and tied to the right arme, 
will cure lunaticks and mad men.) 165z Sir Hl. Vane's 
Potiticks 9 The Celedonie Stone, whose property it is to 
lose all its power and vertue, unless it be rub’d with gold. 

Celine, a. [irregularly f. Gr. xordia belly: cf. 
Cat1ao.] ‘ Belonging to the belly.’ 

In mod, Dicts, 

+ Celi-vagous, a. Obs. vare—'. [f. after F. 
celivage (Rabelais), on L. type *celivag-us, f. 
cxl-um. sky + vag-ts wandering +-0us.] Straying 
heavenwards. 

@x693 Urouiarr Rabelais mt. xxii, By two celivagous 
Filopendulums. 

Cell (sel), sd.1 Forms: 2 cell (f/ -as), 3-6 
celle, (4-6 sell(a, 7 cel), 5- cell. , [ME. celle, 
a. OF, celle :—L, cella . small ‘apartment, esp, one 
of several such in the same building, used ¢.g. for 
a store-closet, slave’s room, prison cell; also cell 
of.a honeycomb; in -Jate L. also a monk's or 
jhermit’s cell. The late OE. ced? pl. ce/las may have 
been directly ad. L. ce//a. 

The adoption of old and development of new senses in 
English, have proceeded along many lines, and the logical 
and chronological orders do not agree. Sense 2 appears to 
‘be the earliest, while 7 and 8, already used in Latin, appear 
comparatively late. : . 
- (Some would connect L: cel/a with cera wax, regarding 
‘cell of a honeycomb’ as the original sense} 

I. A small apartment, room, or dwelling.’ 

+1. A store-closet. (In early quots. after ce//a 
of the .Vulg.). Ods. ; a 

ai22g Ancr. R.-152-He scheawede pe celles of his aromaz. 
1382 Wyctir Jsa, xxix. 2 He shewed to them the selle of 
spices. 31583 Stusnrs Anat. Abus. 1. 45 (They]..carieng 
-it into their celles, and garners at home, keep it. 

2. A monastery or nunnery, generally 
‘size, dependent.oa some larger house. [A frequent 
med.L. sense of ce//a (see Du Cange).] 

In the first quot. app.=‘ monastery’ in general. .  - 

axrzt O. Z£. Chron.'an, 1129 pa’ priores, muneces- and 
canonias ba weeron on ealle’ pa cellas on Engla'land. ..x297 
R. Grouc. (1724) 233 In be cyty of Bangor a gret hous per 
was, Pat were vnder seue cellen [7 2vii celles}. cx 
Brunne Chron, (x80) 267 A monke of a celle bare him wele 
Le tide, 1394 2. PL, Crede 314'We maden oure celles To 

en in cyties y-set to sty3tle te people. 1534 Acé .26— 


of small . 


c1330 R. | 


CELL. 


Hen. VILI; c. 3 §8 There be divers celles apperteining to 


monasteries and priories. ‘r6gx N. Bacon Conti. Hist, Disc. 
xvii. 147 The Norman and French Cells were in his Prede- 
cessor’s time seised under this color. 1972 Pexnanr Tours 
Scot? (1774) 6x The house.was once a cell to the Abby. 1868 
Freeman .Vorv. Cong. (1876) II. App. 680 There was a 
priory of Lapley, which.was a cell to Saint Remigius. 

} 8. A dwelling consisting of a single chamber 
inhabited by 2 hermit or other solitary. . 
cx305 Life St. Dunstan 6vin EZ. L£. P.(1862) 36 A priuei 
smyppe bi his celle he ganhim biseo, 1362 LANox. P. PZ. 
A. Prol, 28 Ancres and Hermytes pat holdep hem in heore 
Celles, 1303 /did. C. xvi. 7 Suche eremites. .in here selles 
lyueden Wip.oute borwynge ober beggynge bote of god one. 
1440 Prom, Parv. 65 Celle or stodyynge howse [1499 cell 
or stody hows], ce/da. 1592 Suaxs. Rom. § Ful. u. iv. 193 
She shall at Frier Lawrence Cell’ Be shriu’d and married, 
@1764 R, Liovp Ode Oblivion, Thou who delightest still 
to dwell By some hoar and moss-grown cell. 1875 H. E. 
Manniso J/ission H. Ghost vii. 186 Whose homes are more 
bare and empty than the cell of an anchorite. : 

tb. fig. 

7450-1530 Alyrr. Our Ladye 275 Aue christi cella, Hayle 
celle of cryste. x93 Swans. Lucr. 88x In thy shady cell, 
where none may spy him, Sits sin. 1645 Watter Div. 
Love vi, (R.) The soul contending to that light to fly From 
her dark cell. 1667 Miron P. ZL, v. 109 [Reason] retires 
Into her private Cell when’ Nature rests. 1757 Gray £fi- 
taph Afrs. Clarke,A Heart, within whose sacred cell ‘The 
peaceful Virtues lov’d to dwell. . 

ce. Zoet. A small and humble dwelling, a cottage. 
Also, a lonely nook ; the den of a wild beast. 

157, B. Gooce Hevesbach’s Husb. (1586) 11 What meaneth 
this Cell. .at the entrance? This is syr, my Bayliffes lodg- 
ing, Ilay him by the Gate, that he may see who goeth in 
and out. 2624 Quartes Sion's Sonn., Sce how kings’ courts 
surmount poore shepheards’ cels. 1647 Herrick 7hanks- 
giving to God, Lord, thou hast given me a cell Wherein to 
dwell. 1735 Somervinte Chase 11. 222 All the Race Car- 
nivorous .. retire Into their darksome Cells. 8x0 Scorr 
Lady of L. u. xxxvii, Like hunted stag, in mountain 


cell. 

d. Applied in poetry to the grave (often with 
some notion of sense 4). 

r7go Gray Llegy iv, Each in his narrow cell for ever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 1843 NeaLe 
Sfynus for Sick 49 Nor dreaming of the narrow cell. 2877 
Bryant Among Trees 49 Their last rest, Their little cells 
within the burial-place. : 

4. One of a number of small apartments in a 
building, serving as the dwelling of a single person: 

a. in a monastery, nunnery, or the like, -For- 
merly, also in an almshouse. 

1340 Ayexd. 267 Der byeb Monekes uor claustres and vor 
strayte cellen. ¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 60 pei..{lurken] in her 
selles, [And] wynnen werldliche god. 1462 Aull Trinity 
House Rec, Paide for xliii sawne board boght for th’ mak- 
yng of the Celles of th’ said Trenyte House. .iiijs. ijd. 1483 
Cath. rg 56 A Celle, cella, cellula, conclauc, 1822 Hull 
Trinity House Rec., ¥° praisels In Agnes Brekhan’s'Sel 
prassyd by John Wyssby, etc. ..iiijs. 1g26 Piles. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 179 b, Some aduysed her to brenne incence 
in her cell. 1644 Hull Corporation Bhs. 13 Apr., All such 
goodes and houschold stufle as they should .. use in their 
seuerall cells or rooms. 1663 Cowiry Verses § Ess. (1669) 
70 The Chartreux wants the warning of a Bell To calf him 
to the duties of his ‘Cell. 1859 Jenson Brittany xiii. 220 
In passing along. .I saw the cells of the sisterhood. * 

b. in a prison; formerly, also in a madhouse. 
Condemned cell: a cell occupied by one who is 
condemned to death. : 

xg2z De For Col. Yack (1840) 166 The cells ‘in Newgate. 
3977 J. Howanrn State of Pris, (1792) 213 Lhe rooms and 
cells [of Old Newgate] were so close, as to be almost con- 
stant seats of disease. 31810 Cranse Borough xxiii, Here 
separate cells awhile in misery keep’ Two doom’d to suffer. 
2828 Cartyte d/isc. (1857) I. 234 Tasso pines in the cell of a 
madhouse. 1884 Grirvitis Chron, Newgate 360 Hence 
there was a terrible accumulation of prisoners in the con: 
demned cells. . 

+5. A small private room. Obs. rare. 

x340-7o Alisauuder 525 Nectanabus. .passed in his Palcis 
too a priuic sell, ¢1460 J. Russriy Bh. Nerture in Babees 
Sk. (1868) 128 Seruc hit [ypocras] forth with wafurs bothe 
in chambur & celle, ? : 

8. Archit, = CELLA (see also 9 a). 

1842-75 Gwitt Archit, Gloss: Ce/f, in ancient architece + 
ture the part of a temple within the walls, ay hoot 
II. One of the compartments into which any- 

thing is divided, 2 

7. generally. e. g.-a compartment of a dove-cot 
or the like-(so in Lat,), of a drawer or cabinet, a 
pigeon-hole. arch. 

1577 B. Goocu Heresbach's Husb, (1586) 169 For, the’ tame 
Pigions. .they make. .certaine hollowe roomes, and celles 
for them. 1727 Pore Ast Sinking 115 Cells resembling 
those of cabinets for rarities. an, 3 : 

8. One of the compartments in the comb:of wax 


made by bees. [So L, le) ae a 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush, (2586) ‘75 b, Their 
Coames that they make are wrought full of holes, which 
holes. .are their Celles .. these Celles they doe all fill with 
Honie. -x609 C, Butter Fev, Afon. (1634) 57 Dis Com con- 
teineth about six Cels of Se bignes and fashion of dc Bees 
Cels. x7z0 Watts Hyin, How doth the little busy dee, 
How skilfully she builds her ceil, How neat she spreads the 
wax. 1774 GotpsMm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VIL1..70 The celis of 
-the bees are perfect hexagons. -3816 Kirsy.& Sr, Entomol. 
(1843).L. 368. 1875 Jowerr.Plato.(ed. 2) LIL. 206 A bee. 
-keeper would. cut out the cells.of drones.» . | 
‘9,-One of anumber of spaces into which a surface 
“is divided by linear partitions: spec. . : 
a. in A7chit. (sec quot.) © ' 


CELL, 


x8so Parken Gloss, Archit. {ed. f I, 116 The term vault- 
ing cell is applied by Mr. Whewell to the hollow space be- 
tween the principal ribs of a vaulted roof. 
+b. Anton. “The space between the nerves of 
the wings of insects,’ 288z in’ Syd, Soc. Lex. 

10, Zvecty. Originally, one of the compartments 
of.the wooden trough of Cruickshank’s voltaic 
battery; afterwards applied to the vessel (in 
Daniell’s or similar batteries) containing one pair 
of plates of divers metals immersed in fluid. Now, 
usually, a simple voltaic apparatus, containing 
only one pair of metallic elements ; when several 
cells axe united they constitute a cattery. 

2828 Oxf. Cycl..111. sex The plates {in Children's battery] 
are. immersed in the cells of a trough. 1848 WaLKer Jfan, 
Ltcir, 32g A. single cell of this battery is represented in fig. 
142, It consists essentially of a copper cell A, etc. 1882 
Watts Dict. Chent. I1, 425 In Daniel's battery, each cell 
consists of a copper cylinder. /6id. 428 The two liquids in 
each cell being separated by a porous diaphragm, 

ITT. An enclosed space, cavity, or sac, in organ- 
ized bodies, or (¢vazs/.) in mineral products. 

I. generally, 2, Applied to various larger cavi- 
ties having functions, ag the ventricles of the heart, 

-the loculi-of the ovary in plants, etc. (In modern 
scientific language seldom used.) 

x398 Treviss Barth. De P. R. xvi xcix. (1495) 665 The 
greynes of pomegarnades hen ordenyd in theyr ownc selles. 
xg78 Lyre Dodoens u: xxiii, 174 After them certayne hollow 
little huskes or Celles. 2607 Torset. Four, Beasts 110 
‘They [bitches] bring forth many at a time—sometime five, 
seven, nine, or twelve; for so many cels hath the female in 
her womb. 1688 R. Horne Aswonry u. 85/1 The Cell is 
the hollow places in puds, husks, or coars..in the Fruit. 


xyoq-J. Harris Lex. Techu, s.v. Coniferous, In which Cone 
are many ls, and when they are ripe the several Cells 


or Partitions in the Cone gape or open, and the Seed drops 
out, x7sx Cuambers Cycé,, The name is also given, by 
botanists, to the partitions in the husks or pods, where the 
seeds of plants lie, 1776 Wirnerine Bot. Arrangent. (1796) 
I, Capsule roundish, with as many cells as there are 
styles, 1845 Linoiey Sch. Sot. i. (1858) 16 ‘Lhe interior of 
the ovary is called the ced/, aa 5 , 

b. Applied to minute cavities or interstices in 
the structure of any tissue, mineral substance, 
etc. 

x8x9 Pantologia s.v., Cellular membrane .. by means of 
the communication of the cells of this membrane .. the 
butchers blow up their veal, 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. 
(1852) 493 The central part is coarsely cellular, the cells de- 
creasing in size towards'the exterior .. the outside crust of 
finely cellular lava. 18g6 Woopwarp Fossil Shells 39 Hori- 
zontal sections exhibit a, cellular net-work, with here and 
there a dark cell, which is empty. x86: Huume tr. Afoguss- 
Tandon u. 1.41 Cellular or arcolar tissue is composed of 
numerous lamella, which by their interlacement intercept a 
number of open spaces termed cells. $ 

e. Cells of thé brain: the imaginary cavities or 
compartments in that organ, formerly supposed 
to be the seats of particular mental faculties, or 
to serve as ‘ ee ne for the reception of 
knowledge. (More scientifically, the ventricles 
of the brain were called cel/s.) Obs. exc. fig. 

1393 Gower’Conf, II. 176 Of a man The wit .. Is in the 
celles of the’ brain. x430 Lyps. Chron. Troy 1. ii, So feble 
was his celle retentife. 1g4x R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. 
Chiriurg., Howe many celles hath the, brayne after his 
length, 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. iii. §5 History... 
answereth to one of the cells, domiciles, or offices of the 
mind of man; which is that of the-memory. ‘cx7a0 Prion 
(J.) The brain contains ten thousand cells, In each some 
active fancy dwells,’ 3784 Cowrer Zask vi. xx It [the 
sound] opens all the cells Where Mem’ry slept. 1834 H. 
Miter Scenes §& Leg. vii. (1857) 88 The corresponding cells 
of understanding and memory, 

12. In modern Biology: The ultimate element in 
organic structures; a minute portion. of proto- 
plasm,.enclosed usually in a membranous invest- 
ment. ‘Often with a defining word prefixed, as 
blood-cell, 

. The history of this sense appears to begin with Grew, who 

observed and described the cells of plants. (See the 17-18the. 
guots. that follow.) But the determination of-the relation 
of these:cells to the living organism belongs to the present 
century, 
* 267a-3 Grew Anat. Plants (1682) 64 The Microscope se 
shews that -these‘Pores are all, in a manner, Spherical, in 
most Plants ; and this Part an infinite Mass of little Cells 
or Bladders. x7gz Cuamuers Qe Cells, in anatomy, are 
Jittle bags, or bladders, where fluids, or other matters, are 
lodged; called also Joculi, cellulz, etc: .1770 Sir J. . Aine 
_Consty, Timber 68 We see that cell in its true nature ; it is 
‘an oval Bladder or Bleb. ‘ . 

~3845 Day tr, Stout's A nine, Chem. I. 222 The general action 
ofthehepaticcells, x85 Carrenter JZan, Phys, (ed. 2)7 We 
shall hereafter see that a cell, or closed vesicle, formed ofa 
membranous wall, and containing fluid, may be regarded as 
the simplest form of a living body. x8ss Bar Sevses of Int. 
1. it. § 4 The countless millions of nerve cells. 1862 Hutur 
tr: Moguin-Tandou 1.1. 40 They are accordingly true vesi- 
cles; and on that account..the name of ‘blood cells’ is to 
be preferred. 1866 A. Free Princ, Med. (1880)39 The modern 
-conception of a cell is based, not upon its etymological sig- 
nificance, but_upon the presence in it.of living matter or 
protoplasm. Even formless clumps of protoplasm are some- 
“times‘called cells; 187x Tynpatt Frags, Sc. (ed. 6) II. xii. 
264 The yeast-plant. .is an assemblage of living cells. ..1880 

Gray Struct. 
cominon name; that of Cells, ~ - 


18. The cup-like cavity occupied by an individual 


polype in a compound polypidom, in the Zoophytes 


jot.’ § 45 These component parts .. take one 
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and Polyzoa. Also, a simple shell of one of the 
Foraminifera. 

1847 Carpenter Zool,.§ 1053 This horny tube is enlarged 
at certain points into sheaths or cells for the protection of 
the Polypes; within these the individuals can retract them- 
selves, /drd. 2054 The cells are arranged upon the sides of 
these [branched stems] like the minute leaflets of mosses. 
7855 Kinastey Glazcus (1878) 73 Each polype cell is edged 
with whip-like spines. x8sg E Man. Marine Zool.J. 1 
Lagena: Cell calcareous, single, globular, with a long ex. 
ternal tubular neck. did, ar Seréudaria: Corallum piant- 
like. .cells vase-like. alternate, or in pairs. 

IV. Applied to various hollow receptacles or 
containing cavities. 

14. a. generally. 

1727 A. Hamitton New Ace, E. Ind. II. liv. 287 Wells of 
Fire, that continually burn in their own Cells. 

+b. The brass socket in which the lenses of 


a microscope, etc. are mounted. Ods. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Micrascope, Object. 
Glasses. .fix’d in Brass Cells ready to screw on. 1784 Her- 
scnet in Phil, Trans. LXXV. 44 Unscrewing the object- 
glass or speculum a little in its cell. 

ce. Aficroscopy. A cavity hollowed out of, or 
built up upon, 2 glass slide, for the purpose of 
receiving an object for microscopical observa- 
tion. 

x88x in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1881 Carpenter Microscope v. 
(ed. 6) 2x6 Where large shallow cells with flat bottoms are 
required (as for mounting Zoophytes, small Medusz, etc.). 

V.15. attrib.and Comb. a. (in seuses 3, 4) as 
cell-gallery, -grating ; cel/-bred adj.; b. (in sense 
12), as cell-action, -agevegate, -body, -cavity, -cleav- 
age, -division, -evolution, -fibre, -form, -forma- 
tron, fusion, -genesis, -germ, -growth, -life, -mass, 
-membrane, -multiplication, -nucleus, -pigment, 
plate, proliferation, -sap, -stage, -substance, -wall. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl, Anat, IV. 101/2 *Cell-action then 
must have some influence as the cause of the chemical 
changes. 1878 Bev tr. Gegendaner’s Comp. Anat. 16 A 
subordinate part of the *cell-body. 1728 Pore Dunctad 1 
356 A low-born, *cell-bred, selfish, servile band. 1847-9 
LTovp Cycl. Anat, 1V. 442/1 Between the cell-wall and the 
*cell-cavity. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 762 The fresh forma- 
tion of parts connected with *cell-division is in general ine 
dependent of light. Zbid. 16 This mode of *cell-formation 
consists almost invariably in the bipartition of a mother- 
cell, 2872 Aitken Sc. § Pract. ated. (ed. 6) II. 1054 Other 
*cell-forms occur in the urine. r79x Bentnam Panoft. 1.17 
Postsc,, The *Cell-Galleries babe gab commanded by 
every station in the Inspection-part, did. 55 Postsc., The 
other [party] immediately within the *Cell-grating. 2859 
Toop Cycl. Anat, V. 9/t Minute cells are formed .. which 
may be called reproductive *cell-germs, 1870 Benrtey Bot. 
19 Lhe *cell-membrane of young cells is very thin, 1034 
Lioiey Jntrod. Bot. 1848) I. 34 *Cellenuclei occur in all 
classes and orders of plants. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/, Anat. 1V. 
3117/1 The only true black,*cell-pigment. 1882 Vines Sacis’ 
Sot, x8 A row of granules now makes its appearance... this 
is the *cell-plate. 1877 Rosrrts Handbk. Afed. oe 3) 1. 
45 The first tendency is to the active production of cells, — 

cell-proliferation or germination as it is termed. 1847-9 
Toop Cyed. Anat. 1V. 102/1 The *cell-wall must be the seat 
of cndosmosis and exosmosis, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Lot. 3 
Older wood and cork thus consist of a mere framework of 
cell-walls, 

+t Cell, 50.2 Obs. vare—'. Erroneous f. Caun. 

3607 Torsety Four, Beasts 498 The fat of sheep which 
is gathered from the caul or cell 

+Cell, v. Obs. rare. [f. Cent sb1) a. trans. 
To shut up in acell. b. zz. To dweli ina cell. 

zg9z2 Warner 4/6, Zug. vu. (R.) A recluse from the 
world, And celled under ground. xs92 Wyrtey Armorie 


95 An Abbey strong ,. Wherein there celd a Monke of 
enuious moode. 


Cell, obs. form of Srnn, Sinn. 

|| Cella (seli). [Lat.] The body of the temple, 
as distinct from the portico and other external 
structures; = CELL 6. 

1676 ¥, Vernon in Phil. Trans, XI. 578 The length of 
its cella is but 73 feet, the breadth, 26. 2846 Exus “lgin 
Maré. 1, 24 It consisted of a cella, flanked by a double row 
of pillars. 1878 B. Tavior in wv. Amer. Rev. CAXVIL 
.118 The cella of the temple was nearly seventy feet wide. 

Cellzform, erron. form of CELLIFORAf. 

Cellar (se'lex), sb. Forms: 3-5 celer(e, 4-6 

seler, 4-7 celler,. (5 celar), 5-7 seller, 6-1 
seller, (7 sellor), 7~ cellar. [ ME. ce/er, a. Anglo- 
Fi celer, OF. celier (mod.F. cellier):—L. cellarium 
set.of cells, receptacle. for food, £ cella Cty] 
. ¥1. A store-house or store-room, whether above 
or below. ground, for provisions ; a granary, buttery, 
or pantry. Ods, exc. dial. in fish-cellar; see quot. 
3848 ; cf. also coal-cellar, wine-cellar. 

a@zzzg Ancr. R. 214 He stiked ener ide celere, oBer ide 
kuchene, a 1300 Cursor AL. 4676 Sipen commanded [ioseph] 
him-selue Depe selers for to delue, 21340 HAMPOLE Psalier 
exliii. 1g Paire celers.ful riftand. ¢137§ 0. £. Prayers in 
Rel. Ant. I. 40 The kyng hath led me in to:a wyn-celer. 
1382 Wycur Lvke xii. 24 Biholde 3e crowis .. to whiche is 
no celer, nether beerne, and God fedith hem. ¢ 1420 Liber 
Cocorunt(x862) 33-Kepe hit fro ayre .. In cofer, or huche or 
seler merke. 1483 Cath. Augd, 56 A Celler, cetlariume..etc. 
whi.a butry. 1483 Caxron £soge 2b, He fonde the celer 


‘open .. and hath-eten al the fygges, ¢2538 Drewes Jutrod. 


fr, in Padsgr. 1031 -Brynge this gentilman to the seller & 
make him good chere. 1598 Frorio, Ce//a..a seller or 
butteric. - 1663 Cowney erses . Ess." (1669)'131 Sellars 
and Granaries in vain we fill, With all the bounteous Sum- 
mers -store. x848 C. A. Jouns Week at Lizard 42 Here 


CELLARAGE. 


is a fish-cellar .,a place for salting, keeping, and storin 
away pilchards. > eae . 


+b. fig. Obs. 

a1340 ELamroce Psalfer lv. r2 Of be awtere of my hert 
and og celere of my consyens cumes all bat i kyndel in pi 
uf. 3387 Trevisa figden (Rolls) I. 77 Paradys .. was po 
celer and place of all fairenesse. 1480 Cambri Epit. 64 in 
Maf’s Poems (1841) App., God .. Made that lond .. To be 
selere of all hele. xx65 Jewe. Kept, Harding (1611) 303 
Aman, .being brought by God into his inward cellers, may 
from thence obtaine the true vnderstanding, and interpret. 
ation of the Holy Scriptures. 


2. An underground room or vault. 

This sense occurs contextually in some of the earlier 
quots.; it is impossible to determine at what period the 
notion of ‘store-rcom’ began to give place to that of ‘under- 
ground chamber’, Cotgr. 1611 has it as the transl. of Fr. 
cave, and Minsheu 1617 gives as its equivalents I'r. cave 
and Lat. Ayfogeust. 

(gar Litere Cantuar. (Rolls)J. 400 Nostre celer de nostre 
novele meson de piere en Chepe.] ¢ 3330 R. Bruxne Chron, 
Wace (Rolls.) 2068 In Londone he dide hure kepe Vnder 
erthe in a seler depe. c14S0 AlerZin 125 In roches or in 
seleres under erthe. 1583 Srupnes Azad. Abus, 1.29 Ina 
moyst seller, vnderneath the grounde. 1633 ‘1, Starrorp 
Pac. Hib, viii. (x821) 572 ‘They were constrayned to retyre 
into the Sellors. 1787 ‘T, Jerrerson Corr, (1830) 123 A fine 
piece of mosaic, still on its bed, forms the floor of a cellar. 
1873 Morvey Kousseaz I. 41 After .. six weeks .. passed in 
the garret or cellar of his rude patroness. 1877 Bryant 
Song of Tower vii, ln. .the damp cellar’s stifling air. 

+ b. ¢ransf. Applied to the grave. Obs. 

€1550 Lacy My? Bucke's Test., I bequeth mi body to the 

colde seler. : 
ce. With defining words prefixed, as deer-, coal, 
wine-cellar, which see under their jnitial element. 

3. Often for wise-cellar; hence transf. the con- 
tents of the wine-cellar, a person’s stock of wines. 

184r Act 33 f/en. V/7/, c. 12, $10 Thesergeant of the sellar 
..Shall also be than and there redy with a pot of redde 
wine. 1610 Snaxs. Tenep. 1. ii. 137 My Cellar is in a rocke 
by th’ sea-side. 2706-7 Farqunar Seare’ Stradi, I 
have now in my Cellar Ten ‘l'un of the best Ale in Stat 
fordshire, 1841 Emerson Lect. Conserv, Wks, (Bohn) I], 
274 O conservatisin! your pantry is full of meats and your 
cellar of wines, A/ed. He gives very good dinners, but I 
don’t think much of hiscellar. 

+4, A box, a case; esp. for holding bottles; a 
case of bottles. (For Saut-cetnin cf. SALER, of 
which -ced/ar is a corruption.) Ods. 

1632 B. Jonson Afagn. Lady m. i. (D.) Run for the cellar 
of strong waters quickly. 1627 Carr. Saite Seaman's 
Gram, mii, 61 Boy fetch my cellar of bottles. 1667 Perys 
Diary Apr., His wife afterwards did. .give me a cellar of 
waters of her own distilling, 

415. for Souur, upper-room. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 15208 He pam lent .. A celer in at ete. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 285 Goenge to a hie parte 
of the seller [so/axii] or chamber. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as cellar-bin, -door, -heeper, 
etc. ; cellarless adj.; also cellar-book, a book con- 
taining an account of the stock of wines, etc. in 
a cellar; cellar-flap, a flap on hinges, level with 
the surface of the ground, opening into a cellar; 
cellar-kitchen, a kitchen below the ground-floor, 
a basement kitchen; cellar-physic, wine; cellar- 
plate, an iron plate in the pavement covering the 
entrance-hole of a coal-cellar ; cellar-slug, a large 
striped slug found in cellars; cellar-way, a pas- 
sage through, or as if through, cellars. 

3883 Lioyp £66 § F¢. I. 2 Its *cellar-bins—some one else's 
patent. 18.. Trackeray (0.) He overhauled the butler’s 

cellar-book. 1684 Gé. ‘vost (1844) 14 Their carelessly 
leaving open *sellar door. 1697 C'less D’ Aunoy’s Trav, 
(1706) x93 It isas big as a Cellar-door key. 188q‘I. W. Hime 
Public Health 57 Prohibition of occupying of *Cellar Dwel- 
lings. 1883 Daily News ro Jan. 6/7 Injuries received .. in 
falling over the “cellar-flap. 59 Percivatt Sf. Déet., 
Ciltero, a *celler-keeper, 1864 E, Burrirr Wath Yohu 
O'Gr. 310 All the damp low “*cellarless cottages. 1798 J. 
Beresrorp in Looker-on No. 54 Cow-heel and such *cellar- 
messes. 1607, Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 542 Fine Air .. good 
Kitchin and *Cellar ae 2882 Daily News 22 Apr. 2/6 
The defendant was legally liable in having his *cellar plate 
unfastened. 1882 Garden 30 Dec. 579/2 A fine example of 
the *cellar slug. 2867 Howents /éal, Yourn. 47 The effect 
of the buildings vaulted above the sidewalks 1s that of a 
continuous *cellarway.- 

Cellar (selor), ». [f prec. sb.] zrans. To put 
into a cellar; to store up as in a cellar. Also, Zo 
cellar 1, and jig. . 

16.. Corron, There underground a magazine Of sovereign 
juice is cellared in. 1677 R.-Cary Chronol, 1. 1.1. vil. 23 

hey had ended their Vintage .. and were ready to Seller 
their Wine. 1873 W. S. Maro Never Again. 17 His 
sympathies .. cellared in the depths of his own mind. 1885 
Law Times LXXX, 1091/1 A pipe of port wine, which was 
cellared for the plaintiffs. 1886 Athena 3 July 18/2. 

Cellar, var. of CELURE, Obs. . 

Cellarage (se'lerédz). Also 6-7 -idge, seler- 
age, 7 selleredge, -idge. [f. CELLAR 5b. +-AGE.] 

1. Provision’ of cellars; cellar accommodation ; 
cellars collectively. : ; 

x60z Suaxs, Haut, 1.-v. 15x Come one, you here this fellow 
in the selleredge Consent to sweare. 1662 Gernier Princ. 
(1665) 36 Nor ought the Kitchin or other Offices and Sel- 
leridge .. to be so placed as they may prove prejudiciall to 
the Court. 1727 Beaotey Mam. Dict. 1. sv. Building, 
A good Ascent .. makes a House wholesome, and yiel 
papa & for good Cellarage.. x8gg Dickens Dorrit 
4097/2 The old house had had famous.cellerage. | i 


CELLARED. 


b. tvansf. and jig. : oi 
186g E. Burerrr Walk Land's E. 349 Cornwall... has 
almost everything in its cellarage except coal. 1878 Bayne 
Purit, Rev. y. 165 Counting in its are Coke and Selden, 

each with extensive cellarage of brain. (Cf. Cece x1 c.] 

2. +a. A feudal- or seignorial duty upon wine 
when placed in the cellar (ots.) b. Charge for 
the use of a cellar or storehouse. +c. Money col- 
lected from banqueters at 2 Lord Mayor's Feast: 
see quot. 1825. 

xsta det 4 Hen. VITI, c. 10 The Bailifwike of Toppsani 
with the Selerage and Cranage and the Warren of Cones 
within the same. 1$26 Ord. 2. Hotseh. (1790) 195 Cellar- 
idge, Cranage, Sponage, Seca and Camiage of Wine. 
1762 tr. Busching’s gee Geog. V. 666 The excise and toll 
is collected by the King’s officers, but the cellerage there 
by the magistrate to whom it belongs. 2809 R. Lancrorp 
Introd. Trade 122 Paid cellerage £3 5s. 1825 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. 1. 1335 This was termed cellarage, and was 
divided between the yeoman of the cellar and the butler. 

Gellared (se'lo:d), af/. a. [f. Cennar sb. and v. 
+-ED.] That is stored or housed in a cellar. 
Cellared fish: fish prepared in a fish-cellar; cf. 
quot, 1848 in CELLAR sd, 1, 

1848 C, A, Jouns Week at Lizard 54 The greater part of 
the cellared fish are exported. x8s55§ I, Taytor Hestor. 
Belief (x86) 298 Cellared wretchedness, and disease, 

Gellarer (se‘lere1). Hist, Forms: 4-6 cell-, 
celerer(e, 6 selerer, 7 cellerar, 6- cellarer. 
[ME. celerer, cellerer, a. Anglo-Fr. celerer, for 
OF, celerier, f. celier CELLAR] 

The officer in a monastery, or similar establish- 
ment, who had charge of the cellar and provisions. 

a1300 Vox & Wolf 59 Ac weste hit houre cellerer, He 
wolde rone after the 3onge. ¢1386 Cuaucer Monkes Proi. 
48 Thou art .. Som worthy sexteyn, or som Celerer. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 149/1 He comanded yet to the celerer 
to gyue it [the oil} toa poure man. 1521 Test. Ebor.(Surtees) 

x 13 Laurence Clerke, maister sellerar of th’abbay of 
Whalley, 1662 Futter Worthies (1830) I. 236 Bred a 
monk in Bury Abbey, and the Cellerar thereof. 18z0 Scotr 
Monast, x, The cellarer will bestow on cach a grace-cup 
and a morsel as ye pass the buttery. 1866 Rocers Agric. 
§ Prices 1. xxv. 627. . 

Cellaress (se'lerés). (Vist. [f. prec.: see -Ess.] 
A woman (é@g, nun) who had charge of the 


cellar. 

x8oz Fosproxe Britt, Monach. x, (1843) 118 The Cellaress 
of the Gilbertine Nuns. 1828 Scorr Sectrothed xvii, The 
Venerable Mother might be secn..now giving orders to her 
gardener, now to her cellaress, 

Cellaret (seloret). [f Cenzan sd. + -Er.] 

a. A case of cabinet-work made to hold wine- 
bottles, etc. b. A sideboard with compartments 
for the same purpose. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp AMiseries Hum, Life xx. (1826) 243 
With venturous hands At the cellaret stands, Where she 
picks out so handy Rum, Hollands, and Brandy. 1825 T. 
Cosxetr Footman's Direct. 67 Keep proper corks in the 
cellaret. 1837 Tuackeray Ravenswing vii, Under the 
sideboard stands a cellaret, 2870 Disrarti Lothaiy xxxil, 

Ce‘llarhood. once-wd. [see -Hoop.] ‘The con- 
dition of being a cellar, 

x859 Sata Taw. round Clock (2861) 36x How it [Evans's 
supper-room] emerged from a state of brawling night cellar- 
hood, to the dignity of a harmonic meeting. 

Cellaring (se'lorin), 5. [f. CELLAR sd, and a, 
+-nclJ] 2. = Cebbarace 1. 

1632 SrELNAN /ist. Sacrilege (1846) 200 Sir Roger having 
digged the cellaring of his new house. 1792 A. Youna 
Trav. France 158 A wine press and ample cellaring. 1798 
T. Morton Seer. worth Kuow. iii, 4 (L.) Roomy cellaring 
and commodious attics. _ 

2, vbl, sb, Placing in a cellar. 

1885 Law Times LXXX. 191/21 In the careless cellaring 
of a pipe of port wine, 

+Cellaxist. Obs.—° [f. Cetnan sé. + -18T.] 
He who keeps the cellar or buttery ; the butler in 
a religious house or monastery. 

3721x800 in Baitev. Hence in Jotnson, Wenster, ete. 

ellarity. wovce-wd. The condition of living 


in a cellar. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos, (1867) 11. 618 Cellarity, when 
long pent up, is inimical to Life. 

Cellarman. (selezmzn). A man who has 
charge of a cellar; sfec. the keeper of the Cellar- 
tavern in old Newgate. Also transf.° 
1658 Row ann ‘Moufet’s Theat, Ins. gzo The Greek Poets 
make them [drones] to be the Bees cellarmen, or watcr- 
bearers. 2792 Jackson in PAérl. Tras. LX. 11 Through 
the inattention of the cellarman. 2857 StaxLey J/em, 
Caunterb. ii. 58 One of the cellarmen of the Priory. 1870 
Daily News 27 Dec., The wine in bottle, I was told by the 
cellarman, is not for sale. 1884 Grievitas Chron. Newgate 
5 The ‘cellarmen’ were selected prisoners who could sell 
candles at their own prices, and got a percentage upon’ the 
liquors consumed. : 

.Ce'llarous, a. humorous, . Of or pertaining to 
acellar,. - . |: : . i 

3860 Dicnens Uncommt, Trav. ix. (x86x) 133 A little side 
door ...stood oper, and ‘disclosed certain cellarous steps. 
3867 — Al Y. Round, Christm, No., No Thorough. 15 
Vendale. .went down for a cellarous stroll. 

+ Celat, obs. form of SALADE, sort of helmet. 


x1g98 Barrer Theor, Warres m. i. 32 Armed with a skull 


“or close Cellat for the head. (See also CeLapEe) : 
- Cellate Gelet), a. [f. on.L. type éellat-zs, 
f. cella: ef. caudat-us tailed, f. cautda.] - Celled, 
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having cells. Chiefly in comb., as zice//ate one- 
celled, wzzltice/late many-celled. 

Cellated (selzttéd), 24/. a. [f. pree.+-ED; of. 
crenated, serrated, etc.) Made in the form of 
cells; furnished with or divided into cells; celled. 

7847 Tovp Cyc. Anat. IV. srt The cellated cavities 
of the placenta. 1884 Health Exhib, Catal, 71/2 The 
ovens for these kitcheners are cellated, 

Celled (seld),.4a/. @. [f. Cut +-ED.] 

: 1, Furnished with cells ; arranged or‘constructed 
in the form of cells. Often with some defining 
word prefixed, as single-, oire-, two-celled. Also fig. 

2776 Wirnerinc Bot. Arrangent. (1796) IL. 7, Lychnis 
Caps[ule] 2-3, or 5-celled. 1843-6 Owen Lect. Comp, Anat. 
iv, (L.) The single-celled plant, 1854 S. Tuomson -Iild 2, 
1. (ed. 4) 65 Anthers..one-celled. 1855 Batey Afystic 8 
Heaven's azure world-hive, celled with stars. 

2. Enclosed or ensconced in a cell. 

1650 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 58 The spirits .. seem scat- 
tered over their whole bodie, rather t Celied. 1820 
Keats Fancy, Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep Meagre 
from its celled sleep. x8s0 D. Moin Hour of Though? v, 
The monk in hood, With book and‘reod, And nun in cell’d 
contrition. 

Cellendre: see CORIANDER. 

Cellepore (se‘lt‘poe1).  [ad. mod.L. cellepora 
(Linnzeus), f. ce//a Cru, after madrepora Mapnre- 
PORE.] A genus of Polyzoa, consisting of a group 
of vase-like chambers with a beak on one or both 
sides. Also attrib, 

Hence + Celleporite (see quot.). 

1821 Pinkerton Petral. 1. 435 Zoophytes..abound in com- 
mon limestone..Among them may classed the mille- 
galas thecelleporite. 1852 Tn. Rosstr. Husmbolit's Trav, 

.V. 184 Their interior is filled with fossil madrepores and 
cellepores. 1865 Kincstey Glaucus (1878) 123 There area 
few other true cellepore corals round the coast. 

Cellier, cellery, var. CELLAR, CELURE, CELERY. 

Celli, obs. var. of SELLY, SILLY. 

Celli‘colous, 2. [f. cel/i- comb. form of L. 
cella +-cola inhabitant+-ous.] ‘Living in cells 
or cavities’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Celliferous (seli-féras), 2. vare. [f. as prec. 
+ -FEROUS.] Bearing or E prodacing ceils, 

1984 Enis in Phil. Trans. XLVIII, 633 Those .. coral. 
lines, which I celliferous, from their having rows of 
cells dispos’d in plant-like ramifications. 

Celliform (seliffim), a. Erroneously celle-, 
[f as prec. peers | ell-shaped. 

2859 Topp Cycl. Anat, V. 503/2 Cellaform termination of 
2 nervous twig. ld Pen Anat. inv, Am ii, go Cella- 
form bodies of 'a bright yellow colour, 

Cerllite. fa. F. celfite, ad. med.L. cellita, f. 
cella (from the cells which they inhabited).] In ¢/ 
An order of lay brothers hospitallers, called also 
Bongaris or Alexandrins, founded _¢1300; they 
took a special care of madmen. herd are now 
united to the order of Servites. (Littré.) 

1882 Athengunt a6 Aug 273/t A ‘ Missale Parvum’ from 
the convent of the Cellites of Ghent. 

+Cell-keeper. Obs. [f. Cent si11.] Acel- 
lar-keeper or celiarer. 

2898 Frorio, Cellar, a butler, or cell keeper. 

*Gello (tfe'lo). [shortened f. VioLoncELLO.} 

3188x Afaem. Mag. XLII. 435 In less than a quarter of an 
hour two ‘cellos made their a) ce, 1882 Athenwunt ° 
9 Dec. 82/3 Handel’s Concerto Grosso. .in seven parts (four 
violins, viola, cello, and harpsichord) published in 1739. 

Celloid (se‘loid), a. [f Cunu+-or.] Having 
the appearance of a cell, cell-like. 

1849-82 Topn Cycl, Anat. IV, 1108/1 The epithelium con- 
sisted of small imperfect celloid particles. 186 NV. Syd. Soc, 
Vear-bk, 136 There are certain nuclean or celloid bodies. 

Cellular (se‘li#lax), a. (& sé.). (ad. mod.L. 
clluléris, {. cellula little cell (dim. of cella); or 
peth, ad. F, cellulaire: in F. cellule has entirely 
taken the place of cel/e, and its derivatives take the 
place of those of ce//a both in Fr. and Eng.] : 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by cells or 
small apartments for single occupants. =~ 

1823 Lams Elia Ser. 1. xi. (1865) 308 A poor Carthusian, 
fom strict cellular discipline. 1853 Frase?’s Mag. XLVII. 
139 The cellular vans employed for the transport of criminals, ~ 
1868 Brownine Ring § Bk. 1x. 1200 Leave these [gauds] for 
cellular seclusion. 2872 Daily News 13 July, The cellular 
system (of convict discipline] as it is established in Belgium. 

2. Containing a number of cells, small compart- 
ments, or cavities; porous. Cellular pyrites: 2 
variety of Marcasite; Cedlslar quartz, etc. 

1816 Accum Chem. Tests (1818) 166 Calcarcous cellular 
stones, : 1834 Sin C, Bert Hand 292 The skull of the giraffe 
. is cellular and thin and light as a paper case. . x845 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. ix, (1879) 180, I had noticed the presence of 
a few small pebbles Ha a very cellular basalt, 1868 Dana 
Afin. 7g Marcasite..in cellular specimens. =... au 

8. Phys.- Characterized by or consisting of cells 
(see Cun si.l,'r1-13). As_an epithet of veget- 
able tissues, opposed to vaselar.- See also B. 

“Cellular tissue, in Animal Physiology, 2 synonym of 
areolar or connective tissue; also formerly called cellular 
membranes hence cellular-membranous adj. Cellular 
pathology aterm introduced by Virchow in 1858; ‘the doc- 
trine of the origin of disease in a perturbation of action, or 
an alteration of structure, of some or other of the ultimate 
cells of which the body is composed’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); the 
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study of morbid changes in the cells or ultimate clements 
of organic tissues. : . 

2753 Casters Cycl, Supp., Cellular, or Cellulose, an 
appellation given by Ruysch, to the second coat of the 
intestines; in which fat is often found. 1773 Gentl. Alag. 
XLIII.345 Atwisted worm, sometimes six feet long, whic 
introduces itself into the skin, and lodges in the cellular 
membrane, 1799 Soutuey Noudescr..in, My very cellular 
membrane will be changed, I shall be negrofied. 1830 
Lixotey Mad, Syst. Bot. Introd. 15 Vegetables which have 
no flowers .. are..Cellular. 1862 NV. Syd. Soe. Vear-bk. 134 
Virchow —Cellular Pathology and .Physiological Thera- 
peutics. 2873 Dawson Dazuxz of Life ii. 33 Cellular plants, 
as, for example, mosses and lichens. 2876 Quan Anat. (ed. 
8) II. 53 If we make a cut through the skin and proceed to 
raise it from the subjacent parts, we observe that it is loosely 
connected to them by 2 soft filamentous substance of con- 
siderable tenacity and elasticity .. This is the substance 
known by the names of ‘cellular’, ‘arcolar’, ‘ filamentous’, 
‘connective’, and ‘reticular’ tissue; it used formerly to 
be commonly called ‘cellular membrane’. 1876 Bryant 
Pract, Surgery (ed. 2) 1. 33 The deep cellular-membranous 
syphilitic sore. a 

b. Of-or pertaining to cells. ae 

180g W. Saunpers Alin. Waters, This cellular effusion 
soon disappears. 1836 Topp Cycl, Anat. I. sro/x A very 
thin albuminous fluid. .often termed the cellular serosity, 

B. sb. pl. Cellular plants (in Lat. form Cel/e- 

Jares); those having no distinct stem or leaves, but 
consisting of a cellular expansion of various kinds, 
which bears the reproductive organs. Applied 
to Cryptogams, in reference to their markedly 
cellular structure; but only the humblest orders 
of these are entirely cellular. . 

i Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 1 The presence of flowers, 
of spiral-vessels, and of cuticular stomata, will at all times 
distinguish these [Vasculeres] from Cellulares, or flowerless 
plants.] 2879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. I. 54 The least organ- 
ised plants are termed cellulars, 

Cellularity (selizleriti). [ff Crnnunan + 
-Ity.] Cellular quality or condition. 

3835 Linney Jutrod. Bot. (1848) I. 358 Mirbel however 
disputes the cellularity of the extine. 1851-9 Darwin in 
Adm. Man, Sc. Eng. 291 The composition, thickness, and 
degree of cellularity of any Iava-stream. 

+Cellulary, ?a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cellutla 
(ef. CELLULE) +-ARY.] ? Of the nature ofa cell. 

897 Damien Civ. Wars vin. cii, The good father, with an 
humble thought, Bred in a callulary, low retire, 

Cellulate (se'lislett), a. lo cella, CELLULE 
+-aTz2 2.) Composed of or containing cells. 
Hence Ge‘liulate v. érazs., to furnish with cells ; 
to render cellular, Ce‘llulated pp/. a. = CELLU- | 
LATE; Cellulation, development of cells. ~ 

a x695 Unrquuant Rabelais i. i, Matrixes. Architectonic- 
ally cellulated. 1836 Topp Cyel, Anat, 1. 761/ A vertical 
section . exhibited a mass .. cellulated or porous.” 1839-47 
Jéid. TIT, 568/1_A section of it, as it thus cellulates the 
neck. 1854 J. Hoge Aficrosc. 1. ii. (1867) 382 Alclosira 
cribosa, marine, orbicular, cellulate. 18s9 ff. V. 474/2 A 
process of .. cellulation takes place. ‘ 

Cellule (se‘lizl). Also 7 collul. [ad. L. cel- 
Jula, dim. of cella CELL sb.1} : 

+1. Asmall compartment; a pigeon-hole, Also 
Jig; CE CELL S62 110, Obs. - 

x6g2 Unqunart Yeiwel Wks. (1834) 29%) I could have fir. 
reted out of topick celluls such variety of epaments. a1693 
— Rabelais ut. xxxiii. 240 The Celluls of his Brain. 1764 
Foote Patron 1. i, A kind of bureau; where, in separate 
cellules, my different knowledge..is stor’d, 1818 J. Brows 
Psyche 212 So liquor aids ie ered rain, It opes the 
ceflules of the brain. 1819 H. Busx Banguct 111, 209 Un- 
lock the cellules, closets of the brain.’ 

2. Phys. A minute cell (Cebb sd.) 11) or 
cavity. - . 

(In Fr. the dim. ccéiule ts used in sense of Cet sb. 12.) 

3830 Linney Vat, Syst, Bot. 237 Cellular tissug, which.. 
offers an instance of reticulated cellules. 1857 H, Miuter 
Test. Recks xi. 493 Both possess discs on the side of their 
cellules, 1869 Gittmore Rept, § Birds Introd, 2 In birds, 
the Jungs are spongy, the cavity of the nir-bags becoming 
obliterated by the multiplication of vascular cellules, 

3. Zool, (Sec quot.) 

1848 Dana Zooph. ti. 16 note, By cellule, as hereafter used, 
the minute pores of the corallum will be referred to. . 

Cellulic (seli#lik), a. [f'Cunnure+-10.] Of 
or pertaining to cellules of cells, Cellulic acid: a 
name given by remy to an acid supposed to be pro- 
duced by the action of acids or alkalis on. cell 
walls of vegetables, (Syd. Soc. Lex.) yt 

Cellulifevous (selisli-{res), a. [f. L. celle 
+-FEROUS.] Bearing or producing cellules. 

1828 Srar Elem, Nat. /fist. 11, 436 Expansions flattened 
..celluliferous on the external surface, 31849 Murcmison 
Siluvia ix. x87 Two or four very broad celluliferous plants. 

Gellulin (selislin), Chem. [f. CeLLuLEe + -1n.] 
a. = CELLULOSE. . b. 59. The form of cellulose 


, found in animal bodies, t 

x854 J. HoGe Aficrese. 1. i. (2867) 257 Composed of cellulin, 
a material allied to the cellulose of vegetable tissues. 2870 
Bentiey Bot, 18 The membrane. .consists of the substance 
called cellulase or cellulin, 2876 Harvey. Mat, Med, 712 
Cotton is almost pure cellulin. ~ 

|| Cellulitis (seliztoitis). Afd. .[moa.L. f EL, 
celltla = CELLULE +-ITI8.) Inflammation of the 
cellular or aréolar tissue. -(Syd. Soc. Lex.) - 

1861 Bunsteap Ven. Dis. (1879) 6g0 Orbital cellulitis, 2878 
‘T. Bavanr Pract, Surg. 1. 50 No attempt is made te distin- 
guish between it {erysipelas] and cellulitis. - ee 
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Cerlinlo-, used as a comb. form of CELLULE, 
-L. cellula (for the form cf. Bunpo-) forming. prin- 
cipally adjs. used in physiology, which in sense 
are practically compounds of CeLLubaR: e.g. cel- 
lulo-adipose, (tissue) partly cellular partly adipose ; 
similarly cellulofibrous, -mmuscular, -tendinous,. 
vascular; cellulo-cutaneous, pertaining jointly to 
the skin and subcutaneous connective tissue; ce/- 
Lulo-membranous, pertaining to the ‘ cellular mem- 
brane’; celhelo-serous, pertaining jointly to the 
‘cellular’ and ‘serous’ membranes. * 

1835 Linpiny Jutyod, Bot. (1848) I. 140 The disorganised 
cellulo-vascular structure. 1836 Topp Cycl, Anat. I. 12/2 
A fibrous. or cellulo-fibrous expansion. 1836 /did. 1, 178/a 
A middle cellulo-tendinous raphé before and behind that 
intestine, 3847-9 Jdid. IV. 126/: The cellulo- muscular 
structures of the limbs. 2857 Buttock tr. Cazeanx' Mid- 
wif, 40 A very thick layer of cellulo-adipose tissue. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract, Surg. 1. a7 Sores or ulcers. .of a cellulo- 
membranous kind, /did. I, 5x Cellulo-cutaneous forms of 


the disease. : : 
Celluloid (se'litloid), a. [f. L. cediela (see 
above) +-01D.] ,Having the form or appearance 


Of cells. 


--Gelluloid (selisloid), sd. [loosely f£ Cxz- 
LUL-OSE 5U.+-OID.] | : 

An artificial substance composed chiefly of cel- 
lulose, and much used as a substitute for ivory, 
bone, coral, etc., in the manufacture of knife- 
handles, piano-keys, billiard-balls, etc. 

Invented in America, and first patented in Gt. Britain 
in April 187, as a material for dental plates. In its manu- 
facture the cellulose is first reduced by acids to pyroxyline 
(gun-cotton), camphor is then added, and the mixture 
subjected to immense hydraulic pressure. It may then 
be moulded by heat and pressure to any shape, and it 
becomes hard, elastic, and capable of taking on a fine finish. 
(The Specification of Hyatt’s first British patent (187r, No. 
1025) does not contain the name.) 

1891 Brit. Fral, Dental Sc. XIV. 364 The material is 
named the celluloid base, so called from the material of 
which itis composed. 1872 Specif, Hyatt’s Patent No. 3101 
The..manufacture of pyroxyline or soluble cotton into a 
solid (which is herein denominated ‘celluloid ’). 1882 Chand. 
Frnt, No. 909. 349 Celluloid. .is an imitation ivory composed 
of colfodion and camphor.” 1882 Whitaker’s Almanack 
375/2 One of the most recent uses of the celluloid is for 

ig type and engravers’ blocks for printing from. 

Cellulose (setlizlaus), a. & sb. [ad. mod. L. 
celleelos-tes, £. cellela, CELLULE.} 

A. adj. Consisting of an aggregate of ‘cells’ 
or small cavities; full of minute cavities, 

2783 [see Cextunar 3.) 2785 Manouir in PAs, Trans. 
XLIX. 206 The base is of a stiffer and more cellulose texe 
ture, 1854 Woopwarp Modivsca u.241 One small modiola 
makes its hole in the cellulose tunic of Ascidians, 

. B. sb, [a.F. celtitlose.] One of the AYLOsES. 
A substance, also called /igviz, which constitutes 
the essential part of the solid framework of plants, 
and occurs: to’ some extent-in the animal body. 
It is amorphous, tasteless, inodorous, absolutely in- 
nutritious, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, dilute 
acids, and alkalis. The name, introduced by 
Payen, has become the type of the other chemical 

‘ terms in -osE. - Alsa aftrzb., as-in cellulose wall. 

»xBgs Linprey vitro. Bot, (1848) I, 6 The organic basis of 
the elementary organs is called, cellulose, 1869 Roscoz 
Elem, Chenz, (1874) 403 Gun Cotton..is a substitution pro- 
duct, being cellulose in which three atoms of ‘hydrogen are 
replaced by NQ2, and is called ¢rinitro-cellulose. - 1875 
Darwin Jnsectiv.-Pl. vi. 125 The gastric juice of animals 
does not attack cellulose. 1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. IL. 
207 Cellulose..in fine linen and cotton, which are almost 
entirely cony of it. - 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot, 13 In the 
cell-plates cellulose walls are now formed. 

Hence Cellulo-sic;, of the nature of cellulose. 

x88x Nature. XXV, 168 Cellulosic substances in their 
different isomeric states. toe : 

‘Cellulorsity. [f-as prec. +-my.] The quality 
or condition of being cellulose; also corcr. a cel- 
lulose structure, - - -* . 

1839-47 Topp Cyc?. Anat, III, r002/r The eye is simply 
supported on the orbit by a quantity of loose cellul i 


losity, 
1854. Owen in Cac: Sc. (1865) I. 72/1 The cut surbces 


will demonstrate the. .cellulosity of the divided bones. - 
Cellulous ‘(selirles), a. [f.  CELLULE + 

-ous. Cf. Fr. celitléux.| =CELLULOSE @.; con- 

sisting of a. single cell or an aggregate of cells.. 

+ | 1800 Med. Frat. TV. 276 To know whether the most solid, 
compact. .stony part of a bone were cellulous, 1839-47 
Tonp Cych Anat. LI, 253/1 Cellulous hydatids are simple 
bags containing fluid., 1852 Dana ‘Crust: 1. 164 Hand and 
carpus with a cellulous surface, So 

Celo'logy (slg lidzi); [f. -Gr. wfdy tumour 
+ -(0)Locy.} That part of medical science which 
treats of hernia. . 88x in Syd. Soc, Lex. _. * 

Celondine, obs. form of CELANDINE, v 

+Celo'stomy. Ods. [ad. Gr. rotXorronta; f. 
othos. hollow +.a7ép0 mouth.] Hollowness of 
voice; speaking with the mouth hollow. : 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Celostonzy, when-one speaks hollow 
in the mouth. OTe eA as . ery 

Celovtomy. Swg.-.Also ke-, -[ad. Gr. uqdo- 
Tonia; ’f. iqdy, rupture + -7oyla cutting.] The 

“operation for strangulated hernia by cutting down, 
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and, dividing the/stricture. So Ge‘lotome, ‘the 
knife or instrument for performing celolomy’, 

1847 in Ceaic. Bavant Surgery, Kelotomy. 

lour, var. of CELURE, Ods. = 

+Celse, a, Obs. rare—). [ad. L. ceds-ts lofty.] 
Lofty, exalted. - 

1708 Morreux Rabelais (1737) V. 233 Ample Munificence, 
and Office celse, : ve ? 

+ Celsitude (se'lsitizd). Obs. (exc. Anemorous). 
Also-6 seleitud, 7 celc-, celsitud. [a. F. ce/st- 
tude, ad. L. celsétiido lofty carriage, also in late L. 
a title of hononr, f. celses lofty.] 

‘L, Lofty position, high rank; dignity, eminence. 

1450 Crt. af Love lxxxviii, Honour to thee. .Goddess of 
love, and to thy celsitude. 1500-20 Dunsar Gladethe thoue 
Queyne 7 Joy be and grace onto thi Selcitud! 1563 Foxe 
A.& M. (1596) 16/2 This celsitude and regalitie of the pope. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ut, xxii. § 15 See what Celsitud of 
honor Plinius secundus attributeth to Traiane. 2680 tr. 
Buchanan's De Fure Regni (1689) 63 It doth over-shadow 
them all with the Top of its Celsitude. 

b. As a title or form of address; = HIGHNESS, 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 1. 177, 1 beseik, he said, thi 
celsitude, Exerce thi strenth. 1685 F. Sernce Ho. Medic? 
265 His Celsitude gave him men to guard him. 

2. Loftiness, exaltation ; exalted character. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL, (1684) IT. 294 Whose .. celsitude 
of mind no man may sufficiently express. 1607 Schot. Disc. 
agst. Antichr, 185 Such a celsitude of spirit. a 1761 W. Law 
cohen Wks, (1765) 14 Sensibility, Finding, and Celsi- 
tude. 

3. Height, iallness, (Now Azmorous.) 

1678 Puwurps, Celsitude, tallness, heighth. 2722-1800 
Bawey, Celsitude, Highness, Height, Talness, 2824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. i, Peter Peebles, in his usual plenitude of 
wig and celsitude of hat. 

{Celsity. Obs.—° [f. L. cels-us+-1Ty.] = 
prec. 1656 in Brounr Glossogr. 

Celt} (selt). Also Kelt (kelt). [a. F. Celte, 
ad. L. Celfa, sing. of Celtz,in Gr. KeArof, (A later 
Gr. KéArar, in Strabo, etc., was probably from L, 
Celtz#.) For conjectures as to a possible deriva- 
tion, see Rh§s, Celtic Britain (1884) 2.] 

L. Hist. Applied to the ancient pode of 
Western Europe, called by the Greeks KeArol, 
KéAvar, and by the Romans Ce/tz. 

The Kedroi of the Greeks, also called Taddraus, Galata, 
appear to have been the Gauls and their (continental) kin 
as a whole; by Cesar the name Ce/fe was restricted to 
the people of middle Gaul A preg Celtica), but most other 
Roman writers used it of all the Galli or Gauls, including 
the peoples in Spain and Upper Italy believed to be of the 
same language and race; the ancients apparently never 
extended the name to the Britons, 

1607 TorseLL Four./, Beasts 251 The Indians were wont 
to use no bridles, like the Graecians and Celts. 1656 Bount 
Glossogr., Celt, one born in Ganl. =e Warton Hist. 
Kiddington 67 (T.) This obstinate war between the insular 
Britons and the continental Celts. 1839 Tuirewaci Greece 
VIII. 412 The Celts advanced within five or six days’ march 
of his camp. hae 
“2. A general name applied in modern times to 
peoples speaking languages akin to those of the 
ancient Galli, including the Bretons in France, 
the Cornish, Welsh, Irish, Manx, and Gaelic 
of the British Isles. 


This modern use began in French, and in reference to 
the language and people of Brittany, as the presumed repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Gauls: with the ition of 
linguistic affinities it was extended to the Cornish and 
Welsh, and so to the Irish, Manx, and Scottish Gaelic. 
Cexric has thus becomea name for one of the great branches 
of the Aryan family of lan: {see Cextic); and the 
name Celt has come to be applied to any one who speaks 
{or is descended from those who spoke) any Celtic language. 
But it is not certain that these constitute one race ethno- 
logically ; it is generally held that they represent at least 
two ‘races’, markedly differing in physical characteristics, 
Pogular notions, however, associate ‘race’ with language, 

‘and it is common to speak of the ‘Celts’ and ‘Celtic race’ 
as an ethnological unity having certain supposed physical 
and moral characteristics, especially as distinguished from 
‘Saxon’ or ‘Teuton’, . 

(x703 Peznon (cit/e', Antiquité de la Nation et. de la 
langue des Celtes, 1706 Jones (¢”. of Pezron), Antiquities 
of Nations, more * particularly of the Celta: or Gauls, taken 
(to be originally the same ple as our ancient Britains. 
1787 Tinpa tr. Rapin’s Hist. Eng. Introd. 7 Great Britain 
was peopled by the Celtz or Gauls,] 1773 McQueen in 
Boswell- Yohnson Sept. 18, As they [Scythians] were the 
ancestors of the Celts, the same religion might be in Asia 
Minor and Skye. 1842 Pricnann Net. Hist, Max 185 This 
race, who had probably been expelled by the Italian nations 
and the Celts from Italy and Gaul. 18x D. Wuson Pek. 
Anu, (1863) IU iv. i. 182 The Celts of Britain are apparently 
the oldest among the Aryan races. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) Il. 21 If that be true.. that 
Celts, Jove unity of power, and Saxons the representative 
principle, iu es 
; Hence Ce'ltified g2/. a. (nonce-wd.), made Celtic 
in fashion’ or garb. Ce‘}tish a., Celt-like, some- 
‘what Celtic. Cé-ltism, tle distinctive character 
of the Celt. Ce-Itist,.one who studies the Celtic 
languages. Celtiza-tion, a making Celtic; con- 
yersion to being Celtic, “" - A 

1837-Lockuarr Scot? xx. 459 Sir Walter's Celtified page- 
antry. 1866 M. Arnotp in Corzzh. Mag. Mar. 289 A more 
attentive and impartial study of Celtism than it has yet ever 

* received from us.: /éid. May 547 Celtism is..everywhere 
manifest still in the French nation. /did. Mar. 289-This is 

' a very different matter from the political and social Celtiza- 
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CELTIC, 


tion of which certain enthusiasts dream. “x88¢ A fheneno 
17 Jan. 86/t The name of a French Celtist. 

elt? (selt), [ad. (reputed) Lat. celf-es (or 
? cette, ? cedtzs) ‘stone-chisel, sculptor’s chisel’. 

The received or Clementine text of the Vulgate has in 
Fob xix, 24 Stylo ferreo, et plumbi lamina, vel celte seul 
paniur in silice; but, though this is the reading of some 
MSS., the Codex Amiatinus and others read cexte ¢ surely’, 
Some hold certe to be the original reading (representing 
a3 of the Heb., ‘for ever’ of the Eng., which is not exe 
pressed by the LXX), and take ce/¢e as an erroneous alter- 
ation of some kind; others think ceéfe a genuine word, and 
sup} that it was originally a marginal gloss on s¢y/o, 
which was erroneously taken into the text, and subsequently 
altered to certe by some one to whom it was perhaps un- 
familiar. But the independent evidence for a word ce/fes or 
celte is slender. The ‘vetus inscriptio Romz’, cited by 
Du Cange, is a late forgery, and ce/fe in it is app. from 
the Vulgate. One of the miscellaneous undated glosses in 
the Glossarium C. Labbeei (Stephens’ 7hesazrus) is ‘TAv- 
petov Celte’, but this is prob. later than the Vulgate variant 
reading, and may be founded on it. Later also than the 
Vulgate is the gloss on Sidonius Zfis¢. vii. 3 (A necd. Oxon, 
Class. Ser. 1. vip. xicand 50) ' Hoc caclum, ut hoc celte, cettis, 
instrumentum est quo caelatur,’ which shows the ordinary 
explanation of the word in the Middle Ages. Cedtes occurs 
however in two charters given in Lacomblet Urkundenduch 

Stir die Geschichte des Niederrheins, V1. 331 (anno 1267) 
*meatum seu transitum .. ex fovea capituli Coloniensis, ad 
educendum celtes seu fracmina lapidum per viam eandem’, 
and II, 382 (anno 1319) ‘quod nulli frangentes lapides seu 
alii quicumque proicient seu mittent celtes seu alia frag- 
menta in ipsam foveam’. Here the meaning is ‘ pieces or 
fragments, ?chips’, of stone; the relation of this to the 
Vulgate word is uncertain. In Welsh, szaex ced/f, with the 
assumed meaning ‘flint stone’, occurs in the /rtads 9 
Wisdom (16-17th c.), in Alyy. Arch. IIL. 2463 and celdé is 
also said to be (or to have been) known in Breconshire, in 
the sense of ‘shell’ of a nut, etc.; but the status of the 
word is altogether obscure, and its alleged senses help the 
question little. In any case, cedes, whatever its orgin and 
character, was assumed, on the authority of the Vulgate, to 
be a genuine word ; and, as such, the term was admitted 
into the technical vocabulary of Archzology, about 1700. 
"In Beger's Thesaurus Brandenburg icus 1696 a bronze cult 
adapted for insertion in its haft is described under the name 
of celtes’ (LI. Jewitt //alfhours amoung Eng. cAntig. 1877, 
p. 32. Apparently the general adoption of the word by 
antiquaries was influenced by a fancied etymological con- 
nexion with Cerr!: thus the Grad Dict. of Larousse 
explains it as ‘sorte de hache gaz/oise en bronze’.] 

An implement with chisel-shaped edge, of bronze 
or stone (but sometimes of iron), found among 
the remains of prehistoric man. It appears to 
have served for a variety of purposes, as a hoe, 
chisel, or axe, and perhaps as a weapon of war. 
Some specimens in bronze are flat, others flanged, 
others winged, others have sockets to receive a 
handle, and one, or two, ear-like asx or loops. 

1715 A. Pernecu Descr. Tweeddale 203 note(Jam.), 
Supposed to be the ancient weapon called the stone celt. 
1732-69 De For Jour Git. Brit. 1. 309 In the great long 

arrow, farthest North from Stone-henge ..was found one 
of those Brass Instruments called Celts, 1996 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 428 Most probably celts were 
originally chopping tools. 1830 Lynn Prine. Ceol. (1875) 
I. 1.1.3 The. .stone hatchets, called Celts, found in our peat 
bogs. r8sx D, Witson Peek, Aste, (1863) I. ut. iv. 383 The 
Bronze celt .. is found in various sizes and degrees of crna- 
ment. 1866 Laine Prek. Rem. Caithn. 40 ‘The hammers or 
celts are almost all natural stones from the beach. | 1070 
W.H. Dat Later Preh. Alan 8 A skeleton interred in the 
earth, together with the remains of a small iron celt, 

b. Comd., as celt-maker. 

1865 Lussock Preh. Times 17 The celt-makers never cast 
their axes as we do ours, with a transverse hole, through 
which the handle might pass. . 

+Celter. Obs. A woollen fabric. 

1597 in Jeaffreson Adicddlesex County Ree. 1.240, 

Celtic (seitik), a. Also Keltio (leeltik). [a. 
F. celtigue or ad. L. celtic-us of the Celts.] 

1, Hist. & Archeol. Of or belonging to the 
ancient Celtz and their presumed congeners, 

1636 Biount Glossogr., Celtigue, pertaining to the people 
of Gaul, 1667 Mitton P, 7. 1, 521 Who,.ore the Celtic 
[Fields] roam’d the utmost Isles, 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. 
(1760) I. Introd, 10 Fragments of Celtic idols lately dis- 
covered in the cathedral at Paris. 1839 Twirtwau. Greece 
VI. 3 Drawing a Celtic sword from beneath his garments. 
1880 Boyp Dawxins Zarly Alan in Britain xii. 344 Various 
carvings in spirals, concentric circles, flamboyants and zig: - 
zags, forming part of the prehistoric series defined by Mr. 
Franks as the late Celtic. 1884 Ruvs Cedric Brit, 2 Britain 
was considered to be outside the Celtic world. 


2. Epithet of the languages and peoples akin to - 
the ancient Celtic ; particularly, of the great branch — 
of the Aryan family of languages which includes 
Breton, Welsh, Irish, Manx, Scotch Gaelic, the 
extinct Cornish, and the- ancient languages which 


they represent. Also absol. = Celtic tongue. 

* xgo7 E. Liurp Archacol. Brit, Pref. C, The Latin-Celtic 
or Comparative Vocabulary [cf. p. 290]. 1739 D. Maicousr 
(title), Collection of Letters..in which the usefulness of the 
Celtic is instanced in illustrating the antiquities of the 
British Isles, 1764 Rowt. Jones (¢2¢/e), An English, Celtic, 
Gréek, and Latin-English Lexicon. 1839 Ketcnriey Ast. 
Exng. I. 78 Beneath them [Norsemen] were the Celtic princes. 
1844 StanLey Avnold's Life & Corr. I. v..245-note, Feud- 
ality is especially Keltic and barbarian, 1846 MvCuttocn 
Aée, Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 317 The people. . being of Scan- 
dinavian, and not Celtic origin. 18gz_ D. Witson Preh. . 
Ann. (1863) II. u. iii. 366 Bronze weapons .. of a bright 
yellow colour, like brass or gilded metal—to these the term 
celtic brass‘is often applied. r18s9 Jeruson Brittany i. + 


CELTICALLY. 


[The peasant-girl] relates the Celtic fairy-tale, or the 
medimval legend, 187x Tytor Prim, Cult. 1, 40 The 
keeping up of an old Kelticart, 1876, Bancrort Hist. U.S. 
IIL, iv, 351 The Norman-Irish and Celtic-Irish were drawn 
nearer to one another by comnion’sorrows. 1886 W. Stokes 
in Trans, Philol. Soc. 202 The Neo-Celtic verb substan- 
tive. Jbid. 218 In Old-Celtic dazé. 219 The forms must in 
proto-celtic have ended in vowels. ‘242 Both forms in 
Celtic are toneless proclitics, . 

Hence Geitically adv,, in Celtic fashion, > Ce'l- 
tican @.=CELTIO; sfec. of Gallia Celtica. Ce-lti- 
cism, (@.) a Celtic custom or expression; (é.) 
devotion to Celtic customs. Celti‘city, Celtic 
quality or character. Ce‘lticize v., a. trans. to 
put into a Celtic form; to adapt to Celtic use; 
b. intr. to adopt Celtic fashions or usages. 

x607 TorseL. Hour. Beasts 162, I wrote these things, 
and dedicated the Celtican spoils. 1837 Fraser’s Mag, XV. 
556 Tin Mac Cowl, or, to spell him more Celtically, Fioun 
Mac Cumhail. 1855 Mutman Lat. Chr, (1864) UX. xu. vii. 
225 note, His Celticism appears from his obstinate adherence 
to the ancient British usage about Easter. 1882 G, ALLEN 
in Nature Studies 175 This element [Euskarian] was Cel- 
ticized, but not exterminated, by the Aryan Celts, 1885-6 
Wuuirtey Stoxes Celtic Dect. 43 ‘The Novara inscription, 
the celticity of which cannot possibly be doubted. 

Celtified, Celtish, etc.: see CeLr sé.1 

Celto-, combining form of Ceur1 [after Greek 
analogies], as in Celto‘logist, Ce‘ltologue, a 
student of the Celtic languages or of Celtic eth- 
nology and antiquities. Celtoma‘niac, one who 
is crazy on Celtic matters ; esf. one who pretends 
to derive all languages from Celtic. Celtophil, 
a friend of the Celts and Celtic studies. Gelto-~ 
Roman, relating to a mixture of Celtic and 
Roman ; etc. 

1887 A thenwnne 3 Sept. 305/2 The issue of these facsimiles 
[of Irish MSS.] has vastly lightened the labours of Celto- 
logists. 1886 Academy 27 Mar. 223/2 The most rising of 
the French Celtologues. 1883 American V1¥. 6 The Celto- 
maniac..wanted to identify some American language with 
the Welsh. 1886 Life Sir R. Christison Il. xvii. 453 A 
Caltophal whom no born Gaul surpasses for Celtic lore and 
zeal, 

+Celure. Os. Forms: 4 celure, selure, 
cylour, 4-5 sylure, 5 celour, -ar, seler, selowyr, 
silour, sylour, syllure, sillour, siller, 5-6 
selour, 6 celler, cellar, seller, ceiler. [The 
derivation presents many points of obscurity, some 
of which are touched on under the related CeIn v., 
while others attach to the history of this particular 
derivative. Celre presupposes an OF. or AF. 
*celetive, *celure, answering to L. ca-, célitiira; 
celour, if a genuine form, might answer to an OF. 
*celeoir, *celotr=L. céldtérium; both these L. 
forms occur in med.L., chiefly in sense ‘ canopy ’, 
and both are in ME. Vocabularies glossed by 
celure; but of the required OF. words no exam- 
ples have yet been found. The L. words were of 
course derivatives of cadre or cHlare: sce CEIL.] 

A canopy covering a bed, dais, altar, etc., or 
carried above the Host during a procession. Also 
the hangings of a bed, the tapestry of a wall, a 
screen of drapery. Rood celure: a canopy over 
the rood. : 

c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 76 Guenore .. Dressed on be dere 
des..a selure hir ouer, 1418 EZ. £, Wills 36 A bed of Lyn 
wit 2 hool silour and Couerlet. .also a bed of red and grene 
dimi Selour, «1440 Sir Degrev, 1474 Hur bede was off 
aszure With testur and celure. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 456 
Sylure, of valle.[v.7. of a walle] or a nother thynge, cela- 
dura, celamen, ¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 571 Celatoriuat, 
a celour or a coverlet, ¢1450 Bh, Curtasye 445 in Babees 
Bk, (1868) 313 Two beddys.. Pat henget shalle be with hole 
sylour. ¢ 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 776 Hoc supralectum, 
a selowyr. 1483 Cath. Aug? 340 A Sylour, anabatrum 
(‘anabatrum, cortina' (curtain) Gloss. in Du Cange, ed. 
1883). 1494 Jill of Sclatter (Somerset Ho.), Two celars 
of coke oon of them to be sette ouer the aulter, ¢ 2494 “174. 
Hen, VIT in Househ. Ord, (1790) 126 The font to bee 
hanged with a riche siller over. 1320 Laue, Wites I. 38, 
I bequethe unto the roode seller off Manchester xls. x525 
Lo, Berners J*voiss, 11, clvii, (cliii.] 434 The lytter had a 
celler of a thynne fyne clothe of Hebe 1527 Lbtd, I. 33 My 
body to be buryed in the Churche off Croston under the 
rode celler afore the chancel. xg30 Patscr. 209/3 Cellar 
for a bedde, cfel de dit, 1853 Lance. [ills 1, 105 One seller 
& tester of reede and greene seye w'b curtens of the same. 

GJ? =CEILING 4, 5. 

¢1394 P. Pe, Crede 2or As a greet chirche .,.wip semlich 
selure y-set on lofte. ¢xqoo Maunpev. xxii. 239 Of gold 
& Sylver..he maketh cylours, Pyleres, & Paumentes, 
in his Palays, eas : 

Hence + Ce‘luxed 44/. a., canopied; overarched. 
},Celuring, (s7ertwig’) = CELURE I. eee 

¢x430 Lypa. Compl, Bl. Kut. viii, Celured cke alofte With 
bowys grene, 1558 Iid/s & Inv. N.C. (1835) I. 184 Another 
pressoure with a portall and y° sillering in the parler. 

Celwylly, var. of SELwyLLy. Ods. 

ely, var. of Srny a. Ods. blessed. 

. Celycalle, var. of Cunican a. Obs. 
- Celydoine,--don, -doun, var. ff. CELIDONY. 

Cembalist (sembilist), Jfes. rare. [f. It. 
cembalo, properly cymbal or dulcimer, but used in 
musical scores (abbreviated from c/avicewthalo) for 
the harpsichord or pianoforte part: see -187.] 
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One who plays the pianoforte in an orchestra. 
1871 E. Graeme Beethoven ii, (1876) 2x Ludwig was ap- 


pointed cembalist at the orchestra, i.e, to preside at the - 


pianoforte. 1878 Grove Dict. Alvs. 1, 37 Organist to the 
cathedral and cembalist to the court at Salzburg. 


Ceme, obs. form of Sram, measure of corn. 
Ceme, -yn, cemely, -nesse, obs. ff. SEEiM-. 
Cemelyn, obs, var. of Seustr v. Obs. 
Cemenary, obs. var. of SEMINARY. 

Cement (siment, semént), sd. Forms: 3-5 
syment, 4 siment, 5-7 cy-, sement, 5 scyment, 
symonde, 6 sciment, symunt, 6-7 ciment, 7 
seiment, symond, cemente, cement, 8 sce- 
ment, 6— cement. [ME. eyvment, a. OF. ciment 
(=Pr. cémen, Sp., Pg. ctmeento):—L. caemient-um 
(in late L. cémentum), contr. for cxedtnentum 
rough unhewn stone, chip, lit. ‘ cutting’, ‘produce 
of cutting or chipping’, f. cadére to cut. In 
16th c. altered to cement after the L. form. The 
pronunciation ce‘sent is found from 14th c., but 
Is now almost superseded by cement, after the 
vb. 

The name appears to have been given to broken or 
pounded stone, tiles, ete. mixed with lime to form a setting 
mortar, and at length to the mortar or plaster so formed, 
whence it passed into the modern sense of strong setting 
mortar, or of mortar generally, however made.] . 

1, A substance used to bind the stones or bricks 
of a building firmly together, to cover floors, to 
form walls, terraces, etc., which being applied in 
a soft and pasty state, afterwards hardens into 
a stony consistency; esf. a strong mortar, pro- 
duced by the calcination of a natural or artificial 
mixture of caleareous and argillaceous matter. 

Aydrautic cements harden under water, and are used for 
piers, dock-walls, etc. Roman cement, like all the hy- 
draulic cements, is an argillaceous lime. Portland cement 
is so called because it resembles in colour the Portland 
stone. It is prepared by calcining a mixture of the clayey 
fad of the Thames with a proper proportion of chall 
(Ure). 

¢ 1300 K. Adis. 6177 A clay... Strong sO yren, ston, or sy- 
ment. ¢ 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 2125 The fir. .falsed the si- 
ment, and the ston, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi 
xxiv. (Lollem, MS.), Lyme..is a ston brente; by medlynge 
berof with sonde and water sement is made. ¢ 1420 Pallad. 
on Hush. vi. 190 This scyment, bryk, stoon, cley sogetee 
drie. cx440 York Myst. viii. 102 Sadly sette it with sy- 
monde fyne, 1534 Lo. Brrners Gold Bh. AL. Aure?, (1546) 
Hvj, With diuers stones and one ciment. 1662 Gerpier 
Princ. 20 Vheir Lime .. com a Sciment, which 
joyned with Stone (or Brick) made an inseparable union. 
1712 Biackmore Creation 1.230 For want of cement strong 
enough to bind ‘The structure fast. xz Smeaton Edystone 
LZ. § 172 Nothing in the way of Cement would answer 
our end, but what would adhere to a moist surface, and 
become hard. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 329 Ce- 
ment, or mortar, is a2 preparation of lime and sand, mixed 
with water, x85: Ricuarpson Geol. 361 Ovate nodules of 
argillaccous limestone. .named seffavia .. extensively used 
for cement. 1862 Darwin Sertil, Orchids i. 15 Setting 
like a cement hard and dry in a few minutes’ time. 

2. gen. Any substance applied in a soft or glu- 
tinous state to the surfaces of solid bodies to make 
them cohere firmly. 

1562 Buttryn Bh, Simples 85a, Whan stone pottes be 
broken, what is better to glew them againe .. like the Sy- 
munt made of Cheese. 64x Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 1 gz Wax, 
rossel, and stone pitch to make symond for mending the 
fount stone broken bythe Scotts, 1664 Power £2/. Philos. 
11. 97 No Air could pierce the Cazment, that luted the Glass 
and Lead-Pipe together. 1774 Gotpsa. Wat, Hist. (1776) 
VIL. 3 The fluids of the animal itself furnish the cement, 
1839-60 Ure Dict, Arts s.v. (L.), The diamond cement .. 
which is sold as a secret at an absurdly dear price, is com- 
posed of isinglass soaked in water .. to which a little gum 
resin, ammoniac, or galbanum, and resin mastic are added. 
1884 F. Britren fateh § Clockut. 38 The cement generally 
used by engravers .. to fit their work is composed of four 
parts of pitch, two of plaster of Paris, and one of resin. 

b. Any uniting medium or substance. rare. 

1604 E, G[ximston] D'A costa's Hist. Indies. itiv1t Any 
other ciment or uniting to the earth then the Element of 
water, 19794 Suttivan View Nat. I. 466.The quantity of 
air discharged from metals, is supposed to be the cement 
or principle, which unites all the parts together. 

ec. fig. A principle of union, 

1606 Swans. And. § C2. 11, ii. 29 The peece of Vertue 
which is sct Betwixt vs, as the Cyment of our loue To keepe 
it builded. x607 Crrarman Bussy D’ slid, (1613) Kiij hb, But 
Friendship is the Sement of two mindes. 1742 R. Bian 
Grave 88 Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul! 1826 
E. Irvine Ladbyfon I. mt. 246 Faith is the cement of all: 
domestic and social union. ae Bacenot Physics §- Pol, 
(1876) 184 Custom was in early days the cement of society. 

3. transf. A substance resembling cement, used 
for some other purpose; ¢.g. for stopping teeth... 

1489 Caxton Jaytes of A. u. xxxv. 152 Staues of drye 
woderall holowe withinne and full of fyre of cyment of oyle 
and of towe. x625 IV. Beate's Patent in Abridem, Specif, 
(1862) x Certen compounded stuffes ‘and waters-called .. 
cement or eats for shippes. 88x Syd. Soc. Lez., Ce- 
ment, a term applied to certain soft compounds used for 
stopping of cariousteeth, - | : 

4. Phys. The bony tissue forming the outer 
crust of the fang of the tooth. : 

x849-s2 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 865/c ‘Cement’ always 
closely corresponds in texture with the osseous tissue. 1855 
Owen Shel. § Teeth 104. x872 Mivarr Elem. Anat. 250 
The cement invests the fang. “ 


with 


CHMENTATION. 
5. Mining. (See quot.) 


188x Raynonp Afisning Gloss., Ceutent (Australia and Pa- 
ete gravel firmly held in a silicious matrix, or the matrix 

6. atirib. and Comd., as cement-covered, -forut- 
ing adjs.; cement-cell, a CELL (14 c) formed of a 
ring of cement; cement-copper (see quot.); ce- 
ment-duet (Zoo/.), a duct in Cirripeds which 
conveys through the antenna the ‘cement’ by 
which the animal attaches itself ; eement-giand, 
the gland ‘at the base of each antenna which 
secretes this cement; cement-gold, -silver, -steel 
(see quots.); cement-stone, a nodule of argil- 
laceous limestone occurring embedded in clay, 
from which cement is made; cement wall, ce- 
ment-water (see quots.). 


x88x CARPENTER Jftcroscope 214 A **cement-cell’ answers 
this purpose very well. 188x Raymonp Adiniug Gloss. 
*Cement-copper, copper precipitated from solution. 1849-52 
Topp Cyel. Anat. IV. 896/2 The *cement-covered cylindrical 
base of the tooth. 1855 Owen Shel, § Teeth 292 The enamel 
organand*cement-forming capsule. 1871 T. R, Jones dzsin, 
Kingd. 498 In each of the antennz there is situated a duct, 
derived from a large glandular body (the *cement-giand), 
1881 Ravmonp Adining Glass. *Ceutent-gold, gold precipi. 
tated in fine particles from solution, Jbid. *Cement-siluer, 
silver precipitated from solution, usually by copper. Jéid.s.v. 
Steed, Blister or *cement-steel is made by carburizing wrought 
iron bars by packing them in charcoal powder and heating 
without access of air, 3863 A. Ramsay Piss. Geog. XXXV. 
(1878) 611 *Cement stones are also found..in the Eocene 
Strata. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11, 824 The Blue Lias cement- 
stones are considered the strongest water-limes of this 
country, 2688 R. Houme Armoury i. 4sy/1 A *Cement 
Wall..is a wall made of River Pebbles, or Marble Stones 
split in the middle. 19762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1. 50 
*Cement-Waters, that contain the vitriolic copper ; and on 
laying clean iron in them they corrode its particles, and 
substitute others of copper. 

Hence Ceme-ntless a., devoid of cement. 

1856 Ruskin Alod. Paint, 1V. v. xix. §12 Rough with 
cementless and jagged brick. 

Cement (sénernt), v. Forms: 4 symont, 4-7 
cyment, 7 ciment, simment, 7— cement. [f. 
prec. sb. Cf. F. ctmenter.] 

L. ¢rans. To unite (solid bodies) with cement, 

1340 Hamroce Pz, Conse. 9068 Alle manere of precyouse 
stanes sere, Cymented with gold. cxg00 Maunpbev. xxvi. 
268 Of grete Stones and passynge huge, wel_symented, 
x624 Heywoon Guuath, 1. 92 The pallace of Cyrus.. the 
stones of which were simmented together with gold. 1781 
Grsnon Deel. & F. UI, 80 Large stones .. firmly cemented 
with lead and iron, 1872 Yeats Growth Commt, 24 Bricks 
+ cemented with bitumen. 7 

b. ¢ransf To unite as with cement; to cause 
to cohere firmly. 

1660 Suannock Vegetables 7x That the buds. .may be fast 
cemented before frosts return. Sig Bathe City Shower, 
Dust cemented by the rain. 1878 Huxtey P/ysiogr. 190 
The molten matter. .cements the loose ashes and cinders 
inte a compact mass. 

— Alchemy. (See CEMENTING 201, sb.) 

. fig. 

2606 Suaks. Aut, § CZ. i. 48 How the feare of vs May 
Ciment their diuisions. 1665 Mantey Grotins’ Low-C, 
Warrs 677 The Common-wealth, which had been built and, 
cemented with the blood of their Fathers and Kinred. 196 
Hume Hist. Lug, I, ii. 39 The kingdoms of the Hepearchy: 
- seemed to be firmly cemented into one state under Egbert. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) 1. vi. 455 The alliance 
was cemented by a treaty of marriage. 5 , 

3. To apply cement to (a surface) ; to coat or 
line with cement, so as to make water-tight. 

1886 Law Ties LXXXI. 6a/1'To cleanse, evel, and 
cement the bottom of the pool, : . 

4, intr. (for vef.). To cohere firmly by the ap- 
plication of cement ; to stick.. 

1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (x703) 259 Morter doth not 
Cement so strongly to the Bricks when it dries hastily. 
ar Arnins Parl, §& Pol. Tracts (4734) 191 Tron mixed 

Clay, that can never cleave one to another, nor cement. 
1739 Suare Surg. (J.), (The parts of a wound) will..cement 
like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another. : 

Jig. 1660 Bonne Scué. Keg. 368 So these knaves cemented 
together again, like a Snakes tail. 1761-2 Hume Hist, Eng. 
(1806) V, Ixvi. 47 The allies. .were not likely to cement soon 
in any new confederacy. x8oxr ‘fT. Jurrrrson Hit, (1830) 
IIL. 465 They will..cement and form one mass with us, 

Cemental (stmental), a Phys. [f. Cement 
5b6.+-4L.] Relating to the cement of the teeth. - 

1849-52 Topp Cyel. Azat, IV, 927/2 The cemental tubuli. 

+Cementary. Obs. [f L. cxntentiri-us 
stone-mason ; see CEMENT and -ary.] (Sce quot.) 

1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie 72, Architecture ..deuideth it 
selfe ..into two kindes: the first, called Cementarie, or 
masonrie (conuersant in the working of stone): the other 
Carpentarie. 2688 R. Home Armoury m1, 68/1. . 

Cementation (szméntztfon), [f. Cement 2, 
+-ATION.] ; 

l. The action or process of cementing or produc- 
ing cohesion ; the state of cohesion thus produced. 
Also fig. 

* 1660 Suarrock Vegetables 69 Strengthen those that are 
weak with a stick tyed above and below the grafted place. . 
till the cementation be made and confirmed. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol, Ess, 109 Earthy substances acquire a stony hardness 
«from... concretion, cementation.- 1828 Scoresny in Anz. 
Reg., Chron. 543 The cementation. .of the pieces of 2 closely 
aggregated pack [ofice], 1836 Marnyvat dtdsh. Lasy xxxvit, 
To this inequality. .society owes its firmest cementation, - * 


CEMENTATORY. 


2. ‘The process by which one solid is made to 
penetrate and combine with another at a high tém- 


perature so as to change the properties of one of, 
them, without liquefaction taking place’ (Watts. 


Dict. Chem). . 

1594 Prar Fezvell-ho, wu. 86 Cementations, Blaunchers, 
and Citrinations. 1605 Timme Quersit, 1. xiii. 6x Their 
colours may be taken away by cementation and reuerbera- 
tion. 1662 R. Matnew Uni. Alch. § ror. 163 Make a good 
fire of Charcole about it, which is called a Wheel-fire of 
cementation. 1696 .Paruirs, Cementation, in Chymistry 
it is used for the purifying of Gold, by laying plates of Gold 
in the midst of Pouders made of Brick and Vitriol, enclos’d 
in a close stop’d Vessel, and set in a Fire of Reverberation, 
x7so Phil, Trans. XLVI. 593 Gold. .could not be separated 
from the Platina. either by Cementation, or by the more 
ordinary Operations with Lead and Antimony, ‘1818 Fara- 
vay £xp. Res. xvi. (1820) 65 An attempt. .to procure the alloy 
of steel with silver by cementation: a small piece of steel 
wrapped in silver leaf. .was put into a crucible. 

.. D, sgec. ‘The conversion of iron into steel by 
absorption of carbon .,. from a mass of ground 
charcoal in which it lies embedded while exposed 
to. strong ignition’ (Watts Dict. Chem). 

1780 J.T. Ditton Trav. Spain (x78x) 142 Steel is made 
by fusion or cementation. 1816 J, Smitn Panorama Sc. & 
Art I. ¢ Ifthe cementation be continued too long, the steel 
becomes porous ..and incapable of being welded. 1862 
Tings Vear-bh. Facts 189 The theory of Cementation, or 
conversion of iron into steel, has undergone a thorough in- 
vestigation. 7 oe : 

3. ‘The process of encasing or lining with cement. 

1886 Pal? Mall G. 20 Sept. 3/2 Cementation as a substitute 
for cremation. .Encase the body in cement. .and you remove 
sanitary objections, and observe the formalities of the ritual. 
Sementatory, ¢. [£ on analogy of prec. as 
if from a L. vb. *cameniare: see -onY.| Of cement- 
ing quality; pertaining to cementation. 

2 WEBSTER, Cementatory, cementing ; having the 
quality of uniting firmly. 

Cementer (stmentez). [f. Cramnt v. +-ERn1,] 
One who or that which cements, 

21755 Locke (J.) Language which was to be the great in- 
strument and cementer of society (but the accepted reading 
in Hun, Und, 1, i, ivit, is ‘common tie’, 1826 J. Law- 
RENCE in Monthly Mag. XLII. 296 Salts, the .. cementers 
of all elementary bodies. 183: J, Hontanp Manuf Metals 
1. 242 The cementers and melters affect more or less mystery 
in their methods. 

Ceme'nting, vi. sb. [f. Cement v, + -re1.] 
1. The action of uniting with or as with cement. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 241 The Cementing or 
joining of Tiles, as well as Bricks together. 1868 E, Ep. 
warps Raleigh I, viii. r22 The cementing of an old friend. 


ship. 

2. Alchemy, =CEMENTATION 2. : 

1386 Cuaucer Chaz. Vem. Prol,  T. 264 Oure cements 
ynge and fermentacioun, 1384 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. 
xiv, i, Mystical termes of art ; as (for a tast) their subliming, 
iy es . Searing. 1684. Boyte Porousn, Bod. vii. 
108 [Copper] put into a rucible or Cementing Pot. 

Cementing, 4f/. a. - [f. as pree. +-1Ne2.] 
That cements or unites firmly; 47. and jig. 

1802 Pravrair [llusty, Hutton. The. 27 Without the help 
of any cementing substances, 1838 Rosertson Lectzres ii. 
so The cementing principle of society. 
“Cementitious (simenti-fes), ¢. rare. [An- 
swering in form to L. ceementicius of the nature of 
unhewn stones ; but referred in sense to the modern 
CEMENT.] Of the‘nature of cement. - - 

1828-32 in WEBSTER. 1883 Zismes.24 Oct. 3 With its 
cementitious matter, F 
{Cementum, Lat. form of Cemmnn; occas. 
used in some senses, esp. 4. 

1622 WoopaLL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 268 Cementum is 
@ mineral matter like lute, .wherewith metals spred over are 
reverberated to cement, 2842'E. Witson Anat. Vade 7. 

‘3 The cortical substance, or cementum. .of thetdoth. 1859 
hi Tones Dental Surg. (1873) 40 The cementum or the 
enamel forming the common investment. ‘ 
‘Cemeterial (sem?tirrial), a. Also 7 cemi- 
terial(1, coemeterial. [f. on L, type *ca:nezéerial- 
as, £ cemeterd-sim CEMETERY : see -AL.] Belong- 
ing or relating to a cémetery, + * au 

7606 W. Biante (¢2¢/e); The Blame of Kirk-Buriall, tending 
to perswade’ Cemiteriall Civilitie, 1658 Sir T.. Browne 
4fydriot, iii. 40 The Cemiteriall Celsof ancient Christians. 
1833.D. Rock Hierurg: (1831) 555 The cemeterial chapels 
in the catacombs. x8gt D, Witson Pre. Ann, (1863) I. iti, 
67 Cemetérial tumuli. ae ae 

Cemetery (se‘mftéri), Forms:-s-cymytery, 
storye, cymitory, cymetorye; cimitéri, 6 cimi- 
torie,--tory; cemitorie, coemiteri, 6-7, cemi- 
terie, 7-cemitory, cyme-, cimitery; scemeterie, 
cyme-, cymitier, 7-8 cceme-, ccemitery, 8 
cemitery, ceme-, ccemitary, 8- cemetery. fad. 
Ly comeéteriun, ad, Gr. xotntiptoy dormitory; 
(in Christian-Wwriters) burial-ground.] 


& place, ustially’ a’ ground, set apart’ for the 


burial ofthe dead. -- 


a, Originally applied to the Roman underground 
cemeteries or CATACOMBS, oe eas 

(2387 Trevisa Higden(Ralls) V.6¢ Achirche haweatRome 
~.chatte cimitorium calixty.] 2460 Capcrive Chyon. 67 Ani- 


Cetus. .was biried in the cymytery.of Kalixt. - 1480 Caxron 
e: 


Chros, Eng. 1v. (1520) 37/2 Ele ordeyned the Cimiteri where. 


many a thousande ma: is-buryed. ..@1638 Mer Ws.” 
a, (x p 679 Had the Christians; long. before used to keep 
Von. : 
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ete rea rg a bir a ye Motus Ls = 
artyrs. 284x W, SPALDING & It. isi. Il. 37 Beyon 
which there extend, in every one of the cemeteries, 5 oguioim 
choked up. 1835 Con, Wiseaan Fabiola nu. ii, The very 
name of cemetery suggests that it is only a place where 
many lie, as in a dormitory, slumbering for a 
+b. The consecrated enclosure round a church ; 
achurchyard. Ods. 

148s Caxton Chas, Gi, 243 Two cymytoyres or chirche- 

erdes, 1530-1 Act 22 Hex. VIL, c. 14 Any parishe churche, 

‘imitorie, or other lyke halowed place. x60x F. Gopwin 
Bps, of Exg. 321 [He] was buried in the Cemitory or church- 
yard of his owne church. 1644 Evecen Mew. (1857) I. 73 
About this cathedral is a very spacious come. x77" 
Antiqg. Sarish. 74. +806 Gazetteer Scot]. 172 The place 
on which the buildings of the Parliament Square stand was 
formerly the cemetery of St. Giles. 

ce, A burial-ground generally; now esp. a 
large public park or ground laid out expressly 
for the interment of the dead, and not being the 

‘yard’ of any church. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgr. I. v. vii. 411, I saw ai certaine Coomi- 
terium or burying-place, then which I had never seene a 
fairer sight. r72x Appison Sfec¢. No. 90 P 2 It is for this 
Reason (says Plato) that the Souls of the Dead appear fre- 
quently in Coemiteries. 1753 Phil. Trans. XLVI11. 337 A 
paul coemetery..was highly requisite. 184x Lane A7ad. 

‘ts, 1. 71 The women often stay all the days of the festival 
in the cemeteries. 1883 Luoyp 262 § 77. II, 119, L should 
have been in the Protestant Cemetery at Puerto Blanco. 
Mod, He was buried in Abney Park Cemetery. 

. fig. 

r704 Swirr Batt. Bks., it is with libraries as with other 
cemeteries. 1872 O, W. Hotmes Poet. Break. T. ii. 70 
The old folios that fill the shelves all round the great ceme- 
tery of past transactions of which he is the sexton, 1886 
Srurceon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlv. 7 That the goodness of the 
living God should be buried in the cemetery of silence. 

Cemiterie, obs. form of ScrrTAR. 

Cemmed, ME. form of embed, combed, 

Cemster, var. of Kempster, Obs, 

Cemy, var. of Semy, Obs. 

Genacle (senitk’l). [a. F. cdwacte, ad. L. c&ud- 
eulum dining-room, f. céza the mid-day or after- 
noon meal, ‘dinner’, ‘supper’; in the Vulgate used 
of the ‘upper room’ in which the Last Supper was 
eaten, whence its chief use in the modern langs. 
Also used in Latin form.] 

A supping room; an upper chamber; es. the 
wee room in which the Last Supper was held, 
and in which the ppcele met after the Ascension. 

@r400 Cov. Myst, (1841) 17 In Hierusalem were gaderyd 
xij opynly To the Cenacle, <483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 328/3 
A fayr Cenacle honestly arayed with al maner of deyntes. 
249: — Vitas Paty, (W. de W.) 1. xix. (1495) 322 b/2 Danyell 
the prophete..was thre tymes in the cenacle and prayed 
god devoutly, 2838 Fantr Xavier 220 A new ines as 
added to the many ancient ones which .. had first found 
expression in the Cenacle of Judea. ; 

Cenanthy (sine‘npi). Zot. [as if ad. Gr. 
*xevavbia, f. xevds empty + dvOos flower.] The 
absence of stamens and pistils in a flower. 

188 in Syd. Soc. Lex. . me 

+Cena‘tion. Obs. [ad. L. céatdon-em dining- 
room (etymologically, noun of action from cézare 
to dine, sup.)] Dining, supping. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physiche 42/2 Your cena- 
tione must be moderate and sober, and your sleepe suffi- 
ciente, 1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. ZZ. vi. vii. 309 The 
roomes of ceenation in the Summer. 

+Cenatory, 2. Obs. vare—'. [ad. L. céa- 
torius pertaining to dinner.] Relating or pertain- 
ing to dinner or supper. 

x6s0 Sir T. Browne Psend, ZZ. v. vi. 206 The Romans 
washed, were anointed and wore a cenatory garment. 

Cencee, var. of CensE sb.2 Obs., census, tribute. 

+Cenchrine, cenchris, Ods. [ad. Gr. 
xeyxpivys, keyxpls, L. cenchris, f. néyxpos millet] 
A kind of snake mentioned by the ancients: ‘a 
serpent with millet-like protuberances on the skin’ 
(Liddell & Scott). (Hence, in mod. Zool., Cen- 
chrina, a genus of the Rattlesnake family.) 

1608 TorseLt Serpents 748 Of the Millet or Cenchrine. 
1627 May Lucan 1x. 819 The Cenchris .. Whose speckled 
belly with nine spots is dect.. 

Cend, obs. form of Snyp. ‘ 

Cendal, -el, var. of Senpat, a silken stuff. 

+Cendiary. Obs. rave. Short for IncenDIARyY. 

1624 T. Scort 2nd: Pi. Vox Pop.'16 The onely Boutefeu 
and Cendiarie of the svorld.- 

Cendleing, obs; form-of Kirptine. 

a1i47 Bart Surrey Afneid w. 919 (Virg: 1: 697), Which 
full irene cendleing a fiirrow, shoo By abewiae appoint- 
ing us the way, ' _— aes 


|| Cendre, - [F. cendre cinder, ash, cendré-ash- 


coloured, as in Slez-cendré.] Ash-. 
1805 Méd. Frul. XIV. 383 Produces a fine cendre blue. . 
Cendyn, -ynge, obs. form of SEND, -ING. —° 
+Cene. Obs. fa. F. céve the-Last Supper, the 
Communion :—L. céva mid-day or afternoon meal, 
dinner, supper] - => S hte is 
The Last Supper; also=Cene Thursday, -the 
day‘on which ‘the Last Supper was eaten, Matindy 
~ Thurbdaje ne oes Cag, wens tis 
>: 62320 R, Brunne Medit. 121: ny3t 
-at pe cene. gia Wace Hen, Brot hae bo tae con a 


at In the cene on” 


CENSE. 


his brest he shulde lyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x, 
xxx, (1495) 364 Lente lastyth to the Cene of our lord that is 
Shere tRersdaye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 3290/4 He had 
be wasshen of the kynges honde on Cenethursdaye. 1491 
— Vitas Patr. (W, de W. 1495} 1. xlii. gob/r The daye of 
the Cene comen. .Zozimas. .tooke a chalys. 


Cene, obs. f. of Seen, and var. SENE Ods., synod. 

+ Ceneferctory, a. Obs. rave—*. [corrupt ad. 
L. scéreofactérizs (Vulg.) pertaining to tent-making, 
f. Gr. oxnv@ tent: see Factory.) Tent-making; 
also app. as sd. tent-maker. 

1362 Wycuir Acts xviii. 3 Thei weren of cenefectorie (v.7. 
cenefectoryes] craft (1388 of roopmakeris craft; Vulg. scero- 
Sactoriz artis) that is, to make bilingis to trauelinge men, 

Cenereous, -itious, erron. ff. of Cin-. 

Ceneth, obs. form of ZENITH. 

+Cengle. Ods. rare—'. [a. OF. cengle:-L. 
cingulune girdle, f. cing-de to gird.} A girdle. 

149% Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 79 Gyrde with 
a cengle..He made cengles and coverynges of leves of palme 
woven after the custome of the countree. 

Cengylie, obs, form of SINGLE. 

+ Cenkanter, a. Obs. 

ex1gqo Pilgrim's T. 708 in Thyune’s Animadv. App. (1865) 

7 And leuis the slechy podell, full of frogis, to the old cen+ 
Panter phariziecall dogis. 

Cenobite, -itic, cenobium: see Ca-. 

Cenogamy, community of wives ; see Cano-, 

+ Cenophe (-ofe). Ods. Corrupt ad. late L. 
scénopagia, a. Gr. onnvornyia pitching of tents, 
(in LXX.) the Feast of Tabernacles. 

@ 1300 Cxrsor M. 14563 Pan heild be Juus..A fest man 
clepes cenophe. [1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x, xxiii, 
(1495) 369 Cenophegia is a feest amonge the Ebrewes..callyd 
Pytchynge of tentes.] 

Cenotaph (se'nstaf), In 7- aphe. fa. F. 
cenotaphe (16th c.) ad, L. cenotaphium, or its 
original, Gr. sxevoraguor, f. xevds empty + Thos 
tomb. The L. & Gr, pl. cenotaphia has also been 
used in Eng.J An empty tomb; a sepuichral 
monument erected in honour of a deceased person 
whose body is elsewhere. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1244 Their Cenotaphe or 
imaginary tombe which was erected in Isthmus. ¢ 1630 
Rispon S270. Devon § 254 (1810) 262 Sir John Sully. hath 
here a cenotaphe. 1725 Popr Odyss. 1v. 794 To Agamem- 
non’s name A Cenotaph I raise of deathless fame. a 1859 
Macautay Biog. (1867) 74 Some of Goldsmith's friends .. 
honoured him with a cenotaph in Westminster yf 

b. In etymological sense of ‘empty sepulchre’ 
(whence one has risen). Also jig. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Redig. Med. 19 To see him [Christ] in 
his glory, rather than to contemplate him in his area rn ¢, 
or Sepulchre. 1820 Suetcey Cond 81, I silently laugh at 
my own cenotaph, 1878 G, Macponatp St. George § St. 

. 5 Turning her back on the cenotaph of their former 
greatness. 

Cenotaphie (senotefik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a cenotaph. 

i J. Fercusson Rude Stone Mon, ii. 49 The larger 
circles were cenotaphic. 

Cenozoie, var. spelling of Czno-, Carnozoro. 

Censar(e, obs. form of CENSER, : 

+Cense, s).1 Obs. Also 4 cens, 4-5 sense, 
4-6 sence. [Shortened form of ME, encens, In- 
OENSE,] Incense. 

3378 Foseph Arim, 290 With sencers .. and a viole of 
sence. 1382 Wyctir Song of Sol. iv. 6 The hil of cens [1388 
encense], 14.. Afasse (Lusdale’s Vis, 180), iij. kyngis .. 
There offorde golde, sense, and myrrre, ¢ 1440 Prone. 
Parv. 66 Cense or incense or rychelle. 1513 Doucas 
ineis w. viii. 95 On the altaris birnand full of sence The 
sacrifice scho offsrit, 1540 xv. Worcester Priory in Greene 
Hist, Worcester 11. App. 5 A navett to putt cense yn, 

+Cense, sJ.2 Obs. Also 6-8 cens, 7 cence. 
[a. OF. cesse (mod.F, cers) :~—L. census registration 
of citizens, property, etc., census, f. cessére to es- 
timate, rate, assess, etc.] 

1. A tax or tribute; = Census 2. 

1524 St. Papers Hen. VIII, V1.374 The pention and cense, 
which the Frenche King payd before the warris. 1582 N.T. 
(Rhem.) Mazi. xvii. 25 The kings of the earth of whom 
receive they tribute or cense? 1661 J. Srepunns Procura- 
tions 76 A Cense, or Tribute in money payd to the Bishop 
» from the inferiour Clergie. r7qz T. Ronson Gavelkind 
i, 3 Which .. yielded no Cens, Rent, or Service in Money. 
2963 Burn Lce?. Law (1797) III. x20. 

2. = CENSUS I, 3. 

2533 BELLENDEN Levy Iv. (1822) 316 Mony yeris eftir thare 
wes na cens, that is to say, estimacioun of men, be thare 

dis. 1600 Hotranp Livy 1. xiii. 30 He [Servius Ti 

Sevised and ordained the Cense. 1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. 

Strype x754) I. 1.i. 3/1 In the year 1636. .Sir Edward Brom- 
field then Mayor took oceasion..to make a ¢ or Com- 
putation of the people who were. .found to be 700,000. 

b. An enumeration or list (of things). 
26x53 Crooxe Body of Man 279 In all: the Cense of Here- 
ditary diseases. Nee ey ; 

8. Rating, taken as determining position or rank ; 
‘yaté’; income. ah, : 

- + 1627 FeLruam esolves u. lii. (1677) 264 More resplendent 
_ in their robes, than others of a larger cense. 1636 B. Jonson 

Discov, (1692) praft A man whose estate and cense..you 

are familiar with. 1630 Etperrreip Tythes 298 A person of 
_cense and possession, - 

.Cense (sens), 7.1 Forms: 4 synse, 4-6 sense, 
. § scence, 5-6 sence, 5-cense. [f. CENSE’sd,1, 
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CENSE. 


or shortened (in Eng. or Fr.) from ENcense, F. 
encenser.] . 

1. ¢vans. To perfume with odours from burning 
incense; to burn incense before, offer incense to ; 
esp. by way of worship or honour. 

€2986 Cuaucer Milleres T. 155 This Absolon..Goth with 
a senser on the haly day, Sensing the wyves of the parisch 
fast. 1447 Boxentan ‘Seyntys (1835) 49 In the temple.. 
hem to scence bothe clene and pure. 1536 WRioTHESLEY 
Chron. (1875) I. so With .. sensers to sense the Kinge and 

weene as they rode by them. rg8r_J. Beru Haddon's 

nsiv. Osor. 309 b, To cense them with Frankencense. 1675 
J. Suita Chr. Relig. Appeal t. 17 He was censed in his 
Cratch by the Wise-men of the East. 1700 Drypen Ovid's 
Afet, x, 362 The Salii sing, and cense his altars round 
With Saban smoke. 1926-8 Lapy M. W. Montacus Ze/t. 
I. xxxvii, 141 Two Slaves kneeling censed my hair, clothes, 
and handkerchief. x8z1 H. Martyn in Sargent L7/e (188r) 
289 The priest..at the time of incense censed me four 
times, 1852 Miss Yonce Cases (1877) IV. xvii. 189. 

Jig. 188r E. Purcetiin Academy 22 Jan. 56 The reverent 
adulation with which the authoress censes her she- Ritualist. 

b. ¢ransf. To fill as with the smoke of incense. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 4/2 Clouds waving, dreamily 
cense the air continually,  ' 

+2, dzzr. To burn or offer incense. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 66 Censyn or caste be sensere, 
i fade ox449 Pecock Refr, 169 It is not leeful and 
expedient that men..cense bifore hem. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 171/2 That they shold sacrefyse and sence tofore 
the goddes, 1863-87 Foxe A. ¥. M, (2596) 279/1. 1670 
Cotton Lsfernon in. xu. 6r7 The man that cens’d at 
Vespers. 1732 Neat. Hist, Purif. 1. 34 Censing and kneel- 
ing before them [images] is allowed. 

+ Cense, v.2 Obs. (ad. L. censére to estimate, 
rate, assess, be of opinion, etc. Cf. CENSE si,"] 

1. trans. To judge, estimate, reckon. 

1606 Warner A/d. ng xtv. To Rdr., And most—what 
but for Nods doe cense Saints, senselesse of more Recom- 

nce, 1697 Evenys Naonison, ii, 2x The Saracens who 
ikewise are to be censed among the Barbarous. 


2. To take a census of, assess. 

19719 Appison Evid. Chr. Relig. n. ii, Augustus Caesar 
had ordered the whole Empire to be censed or taxed. 

Censer (se‘nsa1), 54.1 Forms: 4-5 censere, 
4-6 senser, sencer, § censour, censare, senscer, 
sensure, 5-6 censure, 6 censar, senssour, 6-7 
sensor, 7-8 censor, 4- censer. sense I, a. 
OF. censter (senser), shortened from excensier 
ENcENSER :—L. type ¢ucensérium, {. incens-um 
INCENSE. (Mod. F. has excensoir:—L. type tncen- 
sérium.) In Eng. the word would coincide with 
an agent-noun from CENSE 7. =F. encenseur.] 


1. A vessel in which incense is burnt ; a thurible. 

a12go Afeid Maregrete \xxv, Cherubim ant serafin.. Mid 
tapres ant mid sensers, 1382 Wyciir Rev. viii. 3 Another 
aungel. .hauynge a golden censer. ¢2386 {see Cense v.! 1], 
1449 Churchav, Acc. St. George, Stamford (Nichols 797) 
132 To the said chirch I bequethe a peyre of censours of 
sylver .. for frankincense. 1483 Cath. Augl. 330 A Sen- 
sure, dattilus, thuribuium, 1552-3 Inv. Ch, Goods Staffs. 
in Ann, Lichfield IV. 5 A sensor of brasse. _ x: Epen 
Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) a The Prieste taketh senser 
with burning coles. 1584 Fenner Def Ministers (1587) 97 
Though he haue no censure, no odours. @16x9 FotruHeray 
Atheont xi. § 4 (1662) 116 Who maketh, ,his Caldron, his 
Sensor. 1667 Mitron P. Z. x1. 24 Prayers. in this Golden 
Censer, mixt With Incense. _17x6-8 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
tacue Lett, I, xxxvii. 146 Four fair slaves. .with Silver’ 
Censers in their hands. 1842 ‘Tennyson Six Galahad iii, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, And solemn chaunts 
resound between, 1888 Church Times 8 June 507 Then let 
the priest receive the Censer from the Gospeller. 

Jig. 1871 Macvurr Alem. Patinos xviii. 242 The flower 
. Was swinging its tiny censers with their fragrant perfumes, 

b. app. = Cassozerre. (The commentators 

are not agreed as to what exactly is referred to.) 

196 Suans. Zam. Shr. 1. iii, gt Heers snip, and nip, 
and cut, and slish and slash, Like to a Censor in a barbers 
shoppe. 1597 —-2 feu. IV, v. iv. 20. 

2. One who perfumes with incense. 

1670 CoTTON bc ata im. xu. 617 The Censor was soon 
aware of the accident. ‘ 

3. Comb. as censer-box, ~pot; censerless adj. 

361r Corvat Cradities 229 The Priest's Clarke. .periumeth 
the people with his Censor-boxe. 1827 W. G. S. Zxcurs. 
Village Curate 142 No incense now breathed over its 
censerless altar, 1870 Disraeit Lothair xivi. 246 If Popery 
were only the sign of the cross, and music, and censer- 
pots. .I’d be free to leave them alone, 

+Censer sb.2 Obs. [f. Cense sb.2+-ER: ef. 
Censure 7 b; and Censarzi, villeins paying cense, 
in Domesday, and in Du Cange from various 


sources.] One who pays cense or ‘ censure’, 
x691-19%3 Brounr Law Dict. s.v. Censure, in divers 
Manors in Cornwall and Devon, the calling of all Resiants 
therein above the Age of sixteen, to swear Fealty to the 
Lord, to pay iid per Poll, and id per. An. ever after, as 
Cert-money or Common Fine: and these thus sworn are 
called Censers, [{x729- See Censure sd. 7b.) : 
+ Conser, », Obs. rave—. In 7 censor, [f. 
prec. sb.] .= CENSE v.1 2. : 
1625 Purcuas Pilrrimes 1. 1416 The Priest went round 
about the Altar three times. The first time hee censored. 
Censer, obs. form of Censure. . 
+Censerie. Obs. [a. OF. censerte, f. censer to 
Pay cezs or rent; see -ERY.] Assessment, rating. 
~_ 31540, £, Chron, (Laud-MS,)an. 1137 Hi laiden gavildes 


Ofn] the tunes mureumwile & clepeden it censerie [printed 
tenseriel,  ° - 7 ig oS 
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Censery (senséri). vave—1, [f. CENSER ; see 
-ERY.] Incense. Pec 

1823 Beppoes Kont. Lily (x85) 147 Echo. . Soft spreading 
her wild harmony, Like a tress of smoking censery. 

Censing (sensin), vd/. sd.1 ff. Cense v.14 
-Inc1,] The burning or offering of incense. 

138. Wyvern SeZ Wks. 111. 203 here synsynge and 
criynge pat men usen now. 1499 romp. Parv, (Pynson) 
Censinge, hurificatio. 1556 Chiron, Ge, Friavs (1852) 56 
Item this same yere {1548} was put downe. .the sensyng at 
Powlles at W: . 1627 Br, Hare Episi. 1. be 275, 
1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. I. rv. xx. 333 There 
were no ings, nor any Peace given at the Mass. 

comb, 188: Besawr & Rice Chapl. of Jr. 1. x. (1883) 188 
Posterity will continue to wave the censing-pot and send up 
wreaths of spicy smoke. 

+Censing, z0/. sb.2 Obs, [f. CEnsE v.2+ 
-Inc1,] Estimating, rating, assessing, 

1692 O, Wacker Hist. Lust, 149 Servius Tullius .. was 
the first that ordain’d the censing or valuing of the People. 

+Cension. Obs. [ad. L. cension-em taxing, 
f. censére; see CENSE v.2] Assessment, rating. 

1612 Br, Haut Contempl. N. T.1, iii, God intended this 
cension. .that Christ might be born where he should. 

Censive (sensiv), a fad. med.L. censivus 
subject to taxation, (Du Cange gives cexstva terra), 
f. cerstes assessed, rated, f. censére.] (See quot.) 

1878 G. R. Marriotr tr. Laveleye’s Prim. Property 227 
In the feudal system, there were.. military tenure and cen- 
sive tenure .. ‘censive’ tenure was that of the cultivator, 
who owed his superior payments in kind or in labour. 

Censor (se‘nsér, -21), sd. Forms: 5-6 sensour, 
6 sensor, 6-7 censour, 6- censor. [a. L. censor, 
f. censére: see CENSE v.2] 

1. The title of two magistrates in ancient Rome, 
who drew up the register or census of the citizens, 
etc,, and had the supervision of public morals. 

1533 BELtenpen Livy w. (1822) 323 In this yere began the 
office of censouris. Con, U1. til, 252 Twice being 
Censor. 1742 MippLeton Cicero I, 117 These Censors were 
the guardians of the discipline and manners of the City. 
1838-43 Arnon Hist. Rome 111. xliv. 172 Censors, to whom 
the duty of making out the roll of the senate. . belonged, 

2. trausf. One who exercises official or officious 
supervision over morals and conduct. 

159z Greene Ufst. Courtier in Hari, Misc. (Malh,) U1, 
224 A severe sensor to such as offend the law. 2622 Mas- 
SINGER, etc. Old Law v.i, Cleanthes .. for. his manifest 
virtues, we make such judge and censor of youth, 27976 
Ginson Decl. §& F. 1. xx. 564 The bishop was the perpetual 
censor of the morals of Be pecrie, 2828 Scort H7t, Afidl. 
xxxiv, Regarding his f as a rigid censor. 3873 J. 
Duncan Colloquia Perif. 118 Punch is a censor, but not 
censorious, ew : 

b. spec. An official in some countries whose 
duty it is to ins: all books, journals, dramatic 
pieces, etc., before publication, to secure that they 
shall contain nothing immoral, heretical, or offen- 
sive to the government. 

1644 Minton Areof. (Arb.) 56 He .. must appear in print 
like a punie with his guardian, and his censors hand on the 
back of his title, to be his bayl and suretye that he is no 
idiot or seducer. 2732 Figupinc Covent Gard. Frui. No. 

A record in the censor’s o! . Hunter tr. Sz. 
Dierre's Stud. Nat, (2799) III. 607, I prevailed so far as to 
have it submitted to the inspection of a Censor. 1820 W. 
Tavinc Sketch Bk. 1, 103 Information .. received with cau- 
tion by the censors of the press. Mortey Voltaire 
(1886) 40 A man of letters whose hfe was tormented by 
censors of the press, 7 

@. In Universities and Colleges, the title of 


various officials, 

At Oxford and Cambridge it is the title of the official 
Head of the Non-colleginte or ‘Unattached’ Students ; in 
fhe Royal College of Physicians, the officers who grant 

censcs. 

x69: Woop Arh. Oxon. II. 359 Intolerably impudent, 
saucy and refractory to the Censor. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scotl. u. iv. 746 The providing of Censors and ex- 
aminers. 1885 O2/ Univ, Calendar 281 The (Non-col- 
legiate] Students are under the supervision of the Censor, 
a is charged with the care of their conduct and studies. 
1885 Med. Directory s.v. Coll, of Physicians, All other 
candidates for Ment! hip shall be examined on the sub- 
jects of General Education by the President and Censors of 
the College, 

da. U.S. (See quot.) ; ; . 

{635 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1, xv. 257 The Censors 
and moderators to decide controuersies in matters of state.] 
3994 S. Wittiams ermont 349 A council of censors, to con- 
sist of thirteen persons to be elected by the people every 
seventh year. The duty assigned to them is to-inquire 
whether the constitution has been preserved inviolate. 1876 
Baxcrorr Hist, U.S. V. xxii. 577 Once in seven years an 
elective council of censors was to take care that freedom and 
the constitution were preserved in purity. | 

8. +a. One who judges or- criticizes (ods.):_b. 
esp, One who censures or blames; an adverse critic ; 
one given to fault-finding. _ 

1599 Marston Sco. Vidiantc u. vi. 09 Hence, thou mis- 
judging Censor, 16153 CrooKe Body of Mos soz Re- 
ferred or brought hereunto as vnto their 1u n 
1632 Goucr God's Arrows v. Ded. 406 Baited by the differ- 
ing censures of diverse censors. x78r Jonnson Rambl. No. 
172 ® 5 Nor can the most ., steady rectitude escape blame 
from censors, who have no inclination to approve, 1848 
Macautay Hist, Zug, 11, 66x Not..understood either by 
eulomas or by censors, x868 ME. Parrison Academ: Org. 
4 A defence of the Universities against their censo1 

Censor, v-rare, [f. prec. sb.] 


TS. 
trans, To act 
as censor to; see CENSOR 5d. 2 b. 


dge and Censor. © 


CENSORSHIP. 


1882 H, Forey Rec Eng, Society of Jesus VU, Introd. 35 


censoring books infected with heresy. , 


- The Fathers were constantly engaged by the Inquisitors in 


Censor, obs. form of CensEr. —_ 
Censorate (se‘nsdrét). ‘[f. CENSOR sd. +-aTE1_] 
The institution. of censors. |, 


* 1863 Axcock Cafit, Tycoon 1.66 The justly lauded cen- 


sorate of China. 

Censorer, obs. form of Censunen. 

Censoress (sensdrés), A female censor, 

1779 Map. D’Arstay Diary (1842)1. 157, 1am to pass for 
a censoress now, co pe 

Censorial (sensdoridl), a. [f L. censdré-zs 
of or pertaining to the CENson-+-AL: so in F.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a censor 
(see CENSOR I, 2). 

19772 Junius Lett. Pref, While this censorial power is 
maintained. x79 Burxe 44s. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. 525 - 
The censorial inspection of the publick eye. 18x0 BENTHAM 
Packing (1821)265. 1865 Merivate Xow. Emp, VILL. Ixvii. 
301 The fathers listened with censorial gravity. 1880 Murr- 
HEAD Gains 11. § 226° note, A citizen, whose fortune was 
estimated in the censorial register at 100,000 asses. 

2. OF persons : Like a censor; ceasorious. Obs. 

1592 Nasne Stv, Newces Ciij, If in his Epistle he had not 
been so arrogantly censoriall. 1596 — Saffron Walden 
Ep. Ded., The .. censoriall animaduertiser of vagrant. 
moustachios, i" 

Censorian (sensOoriin), cz. Also 7-9 -ean. 
[f. as prec, +-aNn.] =prec. 

1598 Marston Pygmad, it. 142, I dull-sprighted fat Boetian 
Boore, Doe farre off honour that Censorian seate. 1618 
Botton F/orus(1636) 59 Fabricius, using Cengorian severity. 
1742 Mippteton Cicero I. 118 This Censorian animadver- 
sion, 1852 Lp. BURN Jeffrey J. 180 It exercises..a 
censorian and corrective authority over all the evils, and 
all affairs, of the church, 

+b. as sb.=Cernsor. Obs. 

1598 Marston Pyemrai, iv. 154 When pitty Priscians Will 
needs step vp to be Censorians. 

+ Censo‘rical, a. Ods.vare—',_ [f. as prec. + 
“ICAL, after Greek derivatives like historical, rhe- 
torical: cf. oratorécal.] = prec. 

1589 Pasguil's Ret. B nijb, ‘They think..to carrie all 
away with censoricall lookes, with gogling the eye. 

Censoxious (sensories), a. [f. L. censdri-as 
pertaining to a censor (f. censqr; see CENSOR) + 
-ous: ef, OF. censortenx.] 

1, Addicted to censure; severely critical; fault- 
finding. Const. of; * 07; upon (obs.). 

1536 St. Trials, Anne Boleyn (Har), MS,)(R.), I intreate 
him to judge favourably, and not rashly to admit any cen- 
Sorious conceit. x60s CampENn Rem. 5 Which you must 
not reade with a censorious eye. 1646 Furrer Wounded 
Conse. (284) 288 Those who are most indulgent to their 
own, are most censorious of others’ sins. 1672 MArvetL 
Reh, Transp, 1. 199 Tis possible that the Nonconformists 
--may be too censorious of others. 171z STEELE Specs. 
No, 53 P5 At a Loss to acquit themselves to a Censorious 
World. a@xgz0 Sunerretp (Dk. Buckhm.) IV¥ks. (1753) I. 
133 Such is the mode of these censorious days, The art is 
lost of knowing how to praise, 1766 Anstry Bath Guide 
xii. 6 Bath is a very censorious Place. 1875 Jowert Plato 
(ed. 2) I, 162 He is not censorious and does not censure him, 

2. Befitting a censor ; grave, severe. Obs. 

1636 B. Jonson Discow. ix. (1692) <t He (Bacon's) lan. 
guage (where he could spare or yy a jest) was nobly 
censorious. @x660 Hanmonp Hi’ks. 1V. 614 (R.) To take 
upon them..a solemn censorious majestick garb. 

Censo'riously, adv. [f. prece.+-L¥?.] Ina 
censorious manner. 

1679 L. Appison Alahome? 128 (T.) To animadvert too 
censoriously upon their carriage, a169r Bovte MWés, U1, 
304 (R.) Vain pretenders, who speak arrogantly and cen- 
soriously both of God and men. 

Censoriousness (sensis'riasnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.]-The quatity of being censorious or severely 
critical ; disposition to censure or find fault. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Baft, 281. 2633 — Chir. Concord 103 
God will cause men to abhorre that censoriousness of their 
Brethren, x09 Appison Zaéler No, 102 ?5 All Females 
addicted to Censoriousnessand Detraction. 1730 JONNSON 
Rambl. No, 50 Pra Another vice of age., is severity and 
censoriousness. 1828 Hattan Affd. Ages (1842) 1, ili, 300 
The bold censoriousness of republican historians, : 

Censorium, obs. erroncous form of SENSORTUA. 

Ce’nsorize, v. rare. [f. CENSOR + -IZE,] 
¢rans. To act as censor over. 

1860 Sat. Rev. IX, r44/2 Thinks that God’s cause is helped 
by insulting women. .and censorizing clergymen. | 

Censorship (sensdifip). [see -surr.] * 

1. The office of a Roman censor (or its period). 


. 1600 Horzanp Livy a64 Fo To stand for 2 ‘censorship. 


1869 Raw inson dae. Hest. 361 The dignity of the censor. 
ship was..lessened by the Emilian law. 


2. gen. The office or function.of a censor (see 
Censor sd. 2); official supervision. 

xsgx Pencivat, SP, Dict, Censiura, the censorship or 
iudgement, 1641 Mitton Cf, Govt, u. tii, (x851) 157 Other 
thing then a Christian censorship, 1856 Froupk Ast. 
Eng. 1. 292 There was no censorship upon speech, 2875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) V. 42 If I were a lawgiver, I wou! 
exercise a censorship over the poets, 

_ b. spec. of the press ; see Censor sd. 2 b. 

1827 Harraast Const. Hist. (1876) 11. xv. 166 Even during 
the existence of a censorship, a host of unlicensed publica- 
tions. .bore witness to the ene of itsrestrictions. 184 
W. Sraupine Jialy § Jt. Zst, TIL. 80 In the middle of 
1806, a decrec of the viceroy declared, that no literary cen- 
sorship should be instituted. 1855 Macautay /ist, Zug. 


CENSUAL. 


TV.. 540 The Jaw which subjected the press to a censorship. 
1876 GREEN Short fist. vili. § 5 (1882) 514 The censorship 
struck fiercer blows at the Puritan press. * 
c. as a university or college office. 

x880:'T, Fow.er Locke ii. x2 The Censorship of Natural 
Philosophy..he appears never to have held. © 

Censour, obs. f. Cunsun, Cunsor, CENSURE. 

Censual (sensizil), a. [ad. late L. censualis, 
f. census ; see Cunsus.] 

1. Of or relating to a census. 

1613 in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IIT. 153 He caused the whole 


‘realm to be described in a censual roll [Domesday]. x7x1 
J. Gate Rel, Wall's Inf. Baptist 470 The censual rolls 
of Augustus, 1848 Srocqueter Avan » Brit. India (1854) 


135 The. , systematic investigator into censual truth. 
+2. ? Subject to tax or tribute; see Censz sd.2 
ue T. Rounson Gavedkiud i. 3 Censual or Rent-Service 


+Censur. Oés. [app. corruption of F. sangsure, 
Picard form of sangsze.] A leech. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 155 Applying of censurs or 
bloud-suckers. 

Censurable (se‘nsitirab’l, -fitirzb’l), 2. [f.Cen- 
SURE % + -ABLE.] Subject to formal censure; 
worthy of censure; blamable, culpable; to be 
found fault with. 

1635 Wentwortn in Ellis Orig. Lett, u, 276 III. 286, I 
“doubte he will lose his place, and be found deeply censur- 
able in the Castle-Chamber. 1644 Be. Maxweit Prerog. 
Chr. Kings i. 32'The Pope was deposable {not onely censur- 
able) by a Councell. x693 4fol. Clergy Scot. 35 Ready to 
censure what is not justly censureable. 75x JOHNSON 
Rambl. No. 173 ¥ 23 There is no kind of impertinence more 
justly censurable, 1810 Benruam Packing (1821) 264 On 
the declared ground of censurable misconduct. 

Hence Censurablene:ss, Cemsurabi-lity, the 
quality of being censurable; Ce‘nsurably adz., in 
a censurable manner. 

x65q R. Wuittock Mann. of Luglish 493 (T-) This and 
divers other are alike in their censurableness by the un- 
skilfull. 1819 Adeillard § fel. 321 Its uncharitableness Is 
full of censurableness. 1884 Philadelphia Public Ledger 
x7_Apr., The fact .. adds to their censurability. 1828 
D'Israrut Chas. J, L. vi. 186 That Charles I. was censur- 
ably remiss in not hanging all these priests. 1885 A/anch, 
Exant. x0 July §/: No one was..censurably responsible. 

Censural, a. rare. fe CENSURE 7 +-AL.] 

1708 Kersey, Ceusurat, belonging to Valuations, or As- 
sessments, 1721~3800 in Battey; 173% vol. II. Cenasural 
Book, a register of taxations. 


Censuvate. [f Censurz 5+ TEL] A cen- 
sorial body. 


1803 Aun, Reg. 643 The Censurate is a committee of 
twenty-one members, nominated by the colleges .. It shall 


reside at Cremona. 

Also es 
sensure, 
CeNSUIe, a 


x71z Br. LT. Witson in Keble Lifeix. (1863) 295 A person.. 
is ordered to be dragged after a boat at Douglas .. and the 
Governor is desired to give his order for soldiers and 2 boat 
to execute this censure. 1727 Swirt Gulliver 1, vii. 82 The 
council thought the loss of your eyes too easy a censure, 

‘b. Spec. * A spiritual punishment inflicted by 
some ecclesiastical judge.” Ayliffe. (The earliest 
recorded sense;) 

738. Wycuir Sed. Wks, ILI, 36: Censures pat be fend 
blowib, as ben suspendingis, enterditingis, cursingis, and rei- 
singis of croiserie. 1494 I'anyan vt. clxvi. 16x He purchasyd 

. agayne hym the censures of holy churche, & accursed the 
sayde Bawdewyn. 1694 Tittorson Serw. 1, xxv. (R.) 
The publick censuresof the church. 1726 Avurre Parerg. 
155. 1845 Gravesin Lacycé, Afetrop, 784/1 The deprivation 
of spiritual advantages, and the censures of the Church, 

+2. A formal judgement or opinion (of an ex- 
pert, referee, etc.). O05. 

¢3555 Harrsrictp Divorce Hen, VIII (1878) 81 Reasons 
». to underprop..the Censures .. of the,said universities. 
1625 Ussner Axsw. “Fesuit 305 The Interlinearie Bible 
approved by the Censure of the Vniversitie of Louain. ~ 

+3. gez. Judgement; opinion, ¢sf. expressed 
opinion; criticism. Ods. or arch. P ‘ 

1876 Rareicn Pref. Verses Gascoigne’s Steel Gl. To 
write my censure of.this booke.. zg94 Suaxs. Rich, (ZT, 1 

. Me rq4q. o16xxCuarpman Lééad xut. 655 But, for me, I'll 
_telate Only my censure what's our best. 1624 Heywoop 
_  Gunaik, v. 251 Give me thy free and ‘true censure, “1649 
Boe. “Haut. Cases Conse, Pref., Though unworthy to pass my 
censure on such a subject.’. ryzg-zo Pore Jad mi, 288 Our 
ears refute the censure of our eyes. 180g Foster Zss. ii. iv. 
164 The collective censure of mankind. : So ee 
4. spec. An adverse judgement, - unfavourable 
opinion, hostile criticism ; blaming, finding fault 
with, or condemning as wrong ;- expression of dis- 
approval or-condemnation. (The usual-sense.) 
1603 Suaks. AZeas. for M. 1m, ii. 197 No might nor great- 
nessée in mortality can.censure scape, 1606-33 Br. Hart 
Occeas. Medit. (1851) rg They, that, upon the hearing. of 
. one part, rashly pass*their sentence, whether of acquittal 
orcensure, 1702 Lug. Theophrast. 23 An author ought to 
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receive with an equal modesty both the Praise and censure 
of other People. x723 Swirr Ox Himself, Vices of the 
‘aver sort, Tobacco, censure. .pride and port. 1748 ANSON 

‘ay’. ut, x. (ed. 4) 334 The whole conduct of this navigation 
seems liable to very Shea censure, 1844 Imerson Lect. 
Fug. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) IT. 306 Our sensitiveness to 
foreign and especially English censure. — 

§. Censorship ; the office or action of a censor. 
a. Of the ancient Roman censors (=L. censitra): 
also concr. (obs.). 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. A. Auret, (1546) C iij, The 
Censure, whoe gouerned Rome. 1598 BarckLey Jelic. Max 
(1631) 609 Plinie said to his master Trajan—the life of a 
Prince is a censure, that is to say, the rule, the square, the 
line and the forme of an honest life. 1862 Merivate Rom. 
Lnep. (2865) 1V. xxxiii. 86 The censure of Camillus .. was 
celebrated. bid, xxxv, 200 The censure or prefecture of 
manners. 2 2 

b. Of any official supervisor, ¢..¢. of the censor 
of the press. 

1663 GerBier Connsel 48 The Clarke of the works, ought 
to be subject to the censure of the Surveyor, 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 15 Nov. 14/1 It is..not easy to get one’s papers 
sent on without censure. . eo 

6. Correction; esp. critical recension or revision 


of a literary work. vaze. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Censure, correction, or 
reformation. 1837-8 Hattam Hist. Lzt. (1855) 1. 386 & 
arduous a task as the thorough censure of the Vulgate text. 

+7. An asscssment, a tax. Obs. (Cf Cunse 5b.) 

164 Sched. Grievances in Rushw. Hist. Colt. 11. (1692) I. 
221 By reason. .of extream Usage and Censures, Merchants 
are beggar’d. 

b. (Sce quot.) ? Obs. 

@x547 Cust. Manors Braunton (MS. penes R. Dymond, 
Bsq.), enants having ther chyldern in howshold with theym 
under their governaunce and charge not to be presented for 
a Censur tyll tyme that they do be of full age by statute 
and put owte in huys from theem for wagys or otherwise to 
be maried then after that they be presented for censur. 
1691-x713 Biount Law Dict. 1729-62 G. Jacop Law 
Dict., Censure, a custom called by this name, observed in 
divers manors in Cornwall and Devon, where all persons 
residing therein above the age of sixteen are cited to swear 
fealty to the lord, and to pay iid. per poll, and id. per ann. 
ever after; and these thus sworn are called censers. 1768 1, 
Buys Dict. Terms of Art. %797-'Touuns Law Dict. 

Censure (se'nsitis, se'nfitin), v. [a. F. conseere- 
(16th c. in Littré), £. cesszere sb.] 

+1. trans..To form or give a ‘censure’ or 
opinion of ; to estimate, judge of, pass judgement 
on, criticize, judge. Ods. 

1890 Greene Never foo late (1600) 32 No further evidence 
came to censure the allegation. 1592 WVo-body §& Soute-b. 
(1878) 280 Peruse our evidence and censure it According to 
your wisdome. x6or Suas. Yad. C. mm. ii. 16, 1642 R. Car- 
PENTER Lxfertcnce 1, xiii, 56 The mouth.. censuring all 
that passes, by the taste. 1729 Frankiin Zss. Wks. 1840 
IL, 276 As this essay is wrote and published with haste .. I 
hope I shall be censured with candor, 

2. With complemental adj. or phrase: To 
judge (an object) to be (of such a kind). Obs. 

1597 Sir R. Ceciw in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 234, Lam con- 
tented in this to be censured idle. 1610 //ésériom. vi. 137 
We censure thy advice as oracles. 1619 Let. in Eng. § 
Geri, (1863), 1. censure this for no more then a wild imagin- 
ation, 1628 Witnrr Brit. Rentemb. v. 704 They censure 
me unkinde or impudent. 1646 Futter Wounded Conse. 
(1841) 288 Eli..censured Hannah .. to be drunk with wine, 
17x0 PRipEAUX Orig. Lithes v, 283 Censuring it to be done 
by the Instinct of the Devil. ao , ‘ 

3. To form or give an opinion; to judge, esti- 
mate, Obs. a. itr. With of or (rately) ov. 

1589 Warner Al, Eng. vit. xxxiv. (1612) 167 Too yong 
were ye to censure of your yncles tyranie. 1g91 SHAks, 
Two Gent. 1. ii19. 1607 Hevwoon Wow. Kilde w, Kindn. 
Wks. 1874 II, x04 Most severelycensur’d on, 6x8 LatHam 
and Bh, Falconry (1633).148 Censure better of me. 1682 
Otway Venice Pres. ut. i, Oh thou too rashly censur’st of 
my loue! | ‘' 

+b. with sudord. cl. (or pron.) as object. 

xs98 Sytvester De Bartas u. i, 11. (1641) 90/2 To censure 
how this change befell Our wits come short. x609 Hrevwoop 
Brit. Troy wi. xii, Hard it were to censure which were 
fairer, 1623 Wesster Duch. Malfey w. i, Your graver 
heads .. what censure they? 1652 H. Bey tr. Lather's 


.Collog. 208 We ought to censure and hold that we are 


justified by faith. 
+a. adsol. Obs. 

1613 Hrywoop Silver Age un. Wks. 1874 II. 162 Come 
we hither To trifle or to censure? 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 6 
Ten censure wrong, for one who writes amiss. 

+4. To pronounce judicial sentence on; to sen- 


tence fo. Obs. 

x6o0z Suaxs. Afeas. for M. 1. i. 29 When I, that censure 
him, do so offend, Let mine owne Judgement patterne out 
my death. 26x8 Bouton Florus (1636) 262 Cato censured 
them to death for their treason, 16zx Stincssy Diary (1836) 
316 My lord chancellor [Bacon] was this daie censured to go 
to the tower duringe the Kinges pleasure, 1624 Carr. Smitit 
Virginia v, 193 Some were censured to the whipping post. 
31682 Lug. Elect. Sheriffs 27 He was censured .. to be de- 
graded of all Honours and ‘Titles. ~~ 

+b. To adjudge zo be.: Obs. 


- x640 Vorke Union Hon. an, 1215 King Johns covenant 


~ was censured to be void. 


5. To pronounce an adverse judgement on, ex: 
press.disapproval of, criticize unfavourably ; to find 
fault with, blame, condemn. (The current sense.) 
- 1396 Daayton Legends 1, 409-Duke Robert iustly censured 
stood, For Disobedience and unnaturall Pride. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. Followers’ § Fr. (Arb.) 39 Would not.Censure, or 


: Speake ill of a-Man. ¢1710 Swirr Wks. (2843) II. 24 Dis. 


CENSUS. 


courses.. which instead of being censured, were universally 
approved. 1779 Jounson ZL. /. Wks. 1816 X. 138 He was 
censured as covetous. 1828 WuaTety Rhet. in Lncycl. 
Metrop, 296/x Their ill-success will probably lead them to 
censure the proposed method. . 

+b. With of: To charge (a person) with (some 
fault). Obs. 

1634 Jackson Creed vu. xxvii, This .. writer sometimes 
censures the seventy interpreters of ignorance in the Hebrew 
tongue, 1653 AsnweLt Fides Afost, §8 [He] might be not 
undeservedly censured’ of Arrogancy. 

c. With szdord. clause. rare. 

1853 F. W. Newman Odes Horace 18 We rather lament 
than censure that he had no inward strength to combat cir- 
cumstances so unfavourable. 

a. abso. 

1702 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gé, Brit. u. 11, iii. (1743) 35€ 
They..proceed accordingly to censure or commend, as they 
find cause, @ 1763 Suenstone Ik. (1764) 1. 54 ‘The souls 
-- That never flatter’d, injur’d, censur’d, strove. 

+6. ¢vans. To exercise censorship over. Ods. 
rare, (Cf. Cunsure sd. 5.) 

x60g Bacon Adv. Learn. it. xxiii. § 4g How the practice, 
profession, and erudition of law is to be censured and 
governed. 

Censure, obs. form of CENSER. 

Censureless, @. rare. [f. Censure sb. + 
-LESs.] Without censure. 


1683 Porpace Alyst. Div.'l'o Rdr, 6 Let me therefore be- 
seech you to be censureless, till the Day of the Lord cometh, 
Censurer (se'nsiiiroz, -fiiiren. Also 6 cen- 
sorer. [f, CunsuRE v, +-ER |.] One who censures. 
+1. =Cunsor sb. 1, 2. Ods. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 206 Cato, being 
the Censurer of the election. 1621 Bk. Discip. Ch. Scot. 89 
Some to be censurers of the manners of the people, 

+2. A judge, a critic. Obs. 

1g78-83 Aur, Sanpys Sev, (1841) 106 ‘To _be favourable 
censurers of our brethren. 1624 Heyvwoop Guuaih. 1X. 454 
How can I..bee a just and equall censurer of such divine 
beauties? 166x Ovigen's Opin. in Phanix (1721) 1, 81 As 
candid and equal a Censurer as you are. 

3. One who finds fault, blames, or condemns. 

1586 ‘T. B. La Primanud, Fr. Acad, To Rdr., Like to 
malicious censorers. 21674 CLarnvon Hist. Red. (1720) 
Il. x1, 184 A free Speaker and Censurer of their affected 
behaviour. 1724 Swirr Riddée, I'm too profuse, some 
cens’rers cry. 1751 Jonson Ramil. No. 16577 My op- 
ponents and censurers tacitly confessing their despair, 
1882 A, W. Warp Dickens vii. 208 ‘That Dickens had such 
a manner his most supercilious censurer will readily allow. 


Censureship. = CENSORSHIP. 

1606 HoLtanp Szeton, 50 Hee had not the honourable 
title of Censureship. x6x1 Sreep //tst. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvi. § $4 
To begin his vsurped censureship and dictature. | 1835 
Reeve tr. De Tocguewille’s Denocr, in Amer. 1. vic 138 
The censureship of the laws. 

Censuring, vil. sb. [f. Censure v.+-1nG 1] 
The action of the verb CENSURE. 

1599 Marston Seo, Villanie 166 Wach quaint fashion- 
monger. .'Tainting thy lines with his lewd censuring. 1656 
Artif. Handsom, (1662) 2 The secret censurings or back- 
biting whispers of some. 1685 J. Scort Chr. Life vii. (1747) 

II. 443 The Power of censuring. 

Censuring, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG?.] 
That censures. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. § C2. v. ii. 57 The showting Varlotarie 
Of censuring Rome. 1638 Bronx Axtipodes Introd. Verses, 
Yo censuring Criticks, 1728 R. Morris Zss. due. Archit. 
p. xiii, The censuring Part of Mankind. 

+ Censtrious, a. Os. = CENSORIOUS. 

x604.T. Waicnt Passions w. ii. § 8, 143 Araigned at the 
tribunall of cucry.. censurious Aristarchs ynderstanding, 
1684 Baxter Ausw. Theol. Dial. 22 Censurious disputes, 

+Gensurist. Obs. [f. Crnsure+-ist.] A 
professed or systematic censurer. 

1627-8 FELTHAM Resolves, The captious and critical cen- 
surist. 1642 1. H. Petit. agst. Pocklington 5 He censures 
the Censurist for bold and impious. 1670 G. H. tr. /isé. 
Cardinals 29. 

+Censury. Obs. [irreg. f. L. censiira, or F. 
censure, with the ending of zzjuury, perjury, etc.] 
=CeEnsure sd. 1 b, 

1494 Fapyan vit. 363 He thretened hym with the censuries 
of the Churche. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1, ccxlii. 358 
‘That he shulde constreyne by censuries of the Churche. 

Census (se‘nsi's), sd. [L. censzs registering of 
Roman citizens and their property, registered 
property, wealth, f. censére to rate, assess, estimate. ] 

1. The registration of citizens and their property 
in ancient Rome for purposes of taxation. 

1634 Preston Mew Covt. 337 If there should be a Census 
of men, as one may so say. .as there was wont to be among 
the Romans, 1646 J. Bensricce Vsera Acc, 28 The first 
worke of the Census was to value every mans estate. 1981 
Gisnon Decl. § F. 11. 63 An accurate census, or survey, was 
the only equitable mode of ascertaining the proportion which 
every citizen should be obliged to contribute for the public 
service. 1880 Muimnrap Gaits 469 Entry of the riame of 
a slave, by his owner's authority, in the census. .was one 
of the Civil modes of freeing him. eA 

+2. Applied to certain taxes, esf, a capitation 


or poll-tax. Ods, - é 

1613 Purcuas Pilgr. I. 1v. xvi. $73 What is properly called 
Census, the poll-money of his subjects. 19756 Nucent 
Montesquien's Spir, Lavus (1758) 11. xxx. xy. 370 What they 
called census at that time was a tax raised upon the bond- 
men. 1818 Hatiam Adid. Ages (1872) I. 326 He paid a 
capitation tax or census-to the state. 1828-64 TytLer Hist. 
Scot, I. 270 Pensions from the census of their burgesses. 


a . 28-2 


CENSUS. 


3. An official enumeration of the population of a 
country or district, with various statistics relating 
to them. Also a7tr76. i 

Acensus of the population has been taken evéry tenth year 
since 1790 in the 
France, and since r80x in Great Britain. In Ireland the 
earliest census was in 1823, since whicli it has been taken 
simultaneously with that of Great Britain. : 

1769 Gotpsm. Row. Hist. (1786) Il. rr5° The census, or 
numbering the people. 1789 Coustit. U. S. i. § 9 No capit- 
ation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration [of inhabitants] hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 1820 J. MarsHatt Cozst. Opin, (1839) 
213 A census exhibiting the numbers of the respective 
states. 1846 McCuttocn Ace. Brit. Ewpire (1854) 1. 448 
Summary Account of the Population .. at the periods at 
which Censuses have been taken. 1856 Froupe Ast, Eng. 
(1858) Li. 3 A rough census was taken at the time of the 
Armada. , 

b. attrib. asin census veturi; census-paper, a 
paper left at each house, to be filled up with the 
names, ages, etc,, of the inmates, and returned to 
the enumerators on the day of taking the census. 

1846 McCuttocn Acc. Brit. Enipire (1854) 1. 611 The 
number given in the census returns. 


Census, vw rare. [f. prec. sb.] dans. To 


take a census of, enumerate in a census. 
x88z Tisnes 1x Apr., The visitors were called to be censused. 


Cent! (sent). [a. F. cevt hundred, or ad. L. 
centum or It. cento. (The etymology does not 
justify senses 3, 4, exc. as cené may be a contraction 
of centime, centestmum, or other equivalent of 
“hundredth ’.) 

$1. 2A hundred. [a. F. cent] Obs. 

@ 1400 Octorian 1463 Hy[s] massengers. .broght with hem 
many stout cent Of greet lordynges. ? 

2. Per cent: for (in, to) every hundred ; used in 
stating a proportion; esg. of the rate of interest. 

[{Perh. at first in the It. form Jer cezfo ‘fora hundred’; 
then pseudo-latinized as fer cextume (which could not have 
been used in Latin). Whether Jer cené. is merely an ab- 
breviation of this, or is more or less due to the French fou» 
cent, ‘for a hundred’, is not clear.] 

1568 Gresnam in Ellis Ore. Ledt. 11, 182 II. 314 Th’ interest 
of a. per cent by the yeare, 1583 J. Newsery Lcé. in 
Purchas Peder. u, (1625) 1643 The exchange .. is sixtie per 
cento. 1635 Austin A/edit.240 Not as heere ten or fifteene 
per Centum. 1663 Gernier Counsel 65 ‘hese Deales are 
-.Sold from foure pound per. Cent. to six pound per. Cent. 
a7 Perrys Diary 30 Aug., By that means my 10 per cent 
will continue to me the longer. @ 1687 Perry Pol. Al rith. 
vi. (1691) 99 The Interest thereof was within this fifty years, 
at rof. per Cent. forty years ago, at 84 and now at 64 1920 
Loud. Gaz. No. 5825/3 The Interest of one Penny per Cen- 
tum per Diem. 1843 J. A. Saitn Product. Farming 153 
‘The ash of the turnip bulb contains 16}. per cent. of soda. 
3846 MeCuttocu Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 408 During 
the 30 years ending with 1850, the entire population in- 
creased at the rate of 13 per cent, 1878 Jevons Prim, Pol. 
Econ. 54 People fancy that, if they get 25 per cent. more 
money wages, they must be 25 per cent. more wealthy. 
1888 esol, Ho. Cont 6 July, That the Consolidated Three 
Pounds per Centum Annuities and the Reduced Three 
Pounds per Centum Annuities shall be redeemable, etc. 

b. Three (four, five, etc.) per cents = three (etc.) 
per cent stocks, ¢.¢. public securities bearing that 
rate of interest. Also aétyzd. 

1822 Byron Freq xt. Ixxvii, Where are those martyred 
saints the five per cents? 1828 Soutney 2g. A. Cunning- 
ham, Of loans, of omnium, and of three per cents. 1844 
W. H. Maxweti Sports § Adv. Scotl. xiv. (1855) 128 Her 
four-per-cents. were conveyed to her nephew. 1888 J. Mor- 
pa iated 291 A charge on the four and a half per cent. 

und, 

G. Cent per cent: a hundred for every hundred ; 
interest equal in amount to the principal; loosely, 


a proportion which ; ie pecaehes this, 

1576 Gascoicne Steele Gi. (Arb.) 71‘To gaine no more, but 
Cento porcento. ¢1677 Marvett Growth Popery 38 Pay 
Cent. per Cent. more than the things are worth. 1705 Mus. 
Centiivrs Gamester 1, O, impudence, she calls Cent per 
Cent fair dealing. x709 BE. W. Lye Donna Rosina 36 The 
Cargo he had brought home at Cent per Cent profit. 17.. 
Burns Cure sor all Care tii, There centum per centum, the 
cit with his purse. 1822 T, Mrrenent Aristoph. I]. 127 
Hence with your registers, your cents-per-cent. 1884 Tyres 
(weekly ed.) 29 Aug. 18/2 A score or so of sheep, which he 
had sold for nearly cent. per cent, in Scotland. 

3. A hundredth, ? Obs, 

1685 J. Warner in Boyle Hist. Air xvii. (1692) 134 The 
Mercury subsided 9 Cents of an Inch. 

4. In vatious monetary systems the term used 
for the hundredth part of a standard unit. 

a. In United States of America (also in Canada, 
British Guiana, and many other British colonies) : 
‘The hundredth part ofa dollar; a copper (or nickel) 
coin of this value, nearly equal to a half-penny of 
Great Britain. (Often taken as the type of the 
sinallest current coin; whence such expressions as 
‘I don’t care a cent for’.) . 

Apparently the first mention of cezé occurs in the letter 
of Robert Morris to the,U.S, Congress in 1782, suggesting 
that the American monetary unit should be the yapq of a 
dollar, and that a coin equal to 100 of these or yr of a dollar 
(about 322. Eng.) should be made, and called acené, ‘This 
Proposal was not taken up; but it may have suggested the 
name ‘cent’ for the coin=4>5 of.a dollar, ordained by the 
Continental Congress on 8 August 1786 (see quot.). ‘There 
‘exists, “however, "an American ,copper token, commonly 
called the Washington cent, bearing on one side a head in 


nited States of America, since 1791 in . 


220 


a wreath with the legend ‘ Washington and Independence’, 
and date ‘1783’; on the other the words ‘One Cent’, and 


‘the exergue 7}. But it is not certain that'1783 represents 


the date of issue; this token was probably struck as late 
as 1789, the date 1783 being merely that of the conclusion 


“of the War of Independence. Previously to the coining of 


thecent, or 545 of a dollar, and down to 1789, accounts were 
kept in dollars and ninetieths, a relic of the time when the 
Spanish piastre or piece of eight reals, called by the colonists 
dollar’, was worth 7s.6d. (go pence) of the money of account 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania. (From notes communicated 
by the late Prof. J. W. Andrews of Marietta Coll., Ohio.) 

2782 Morns in Sparks Life § Writ, (1832) I. 275 One 
hundred [units] would be the lowest silver coin, and might 
be called a Cent. 1786 Ord. Continent. Congress, U.S. 
8 Aug., Mills, Cents, Dimes, Dollars, x804 Mircuett in 
Naval Chron. XIII. 160 Seamen pay twenty Cents. 1837 
W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 45 To pause at any paltry 
consideration of dollars and cents, 3863 Fr. Kensie 
Resid. Georgia 40, I will give a cent to every little boy 
or girl, 1872 Raymonp Statist. Afines §& Mining 335 
Potatoes, 6 cents. per pound; sugar, 20 to 30 cents, 

b. The hundredth part of the florin of the 
Netherlands. . 
ce. A (French) centime. 

28:0 Naval Chron. XXIV. 302, 47 francs zo cents, x8sx 
J. H. Newsan Cath. in Eng. 111 A chair without cushion, 
ttvo cents; a chair with cushion, four cents, 

+Cent 2. Ods. Forms: 6-7 saunt, saint, 
cente, 7 sent, 6- cent..[‘Called cezé, because 
Too was the game’ (Nares). If so, the word is, 
originally, the same as prec., but prob, taken inde- 
pendently from some Romanic lang. No evidence 
of such a name in Fr., Sp., or It. has however 
been produced, and the matter remains at present 
merely a conjecture. ] 

1. An old game at cards, said to have been of 
Spanish origin, and to have resembled piquet, with 
one hundred as the point that won the game. 
(See Nares, and Singer Hist. Playing Cards 267.) 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 12 Because I alleged ignorance [of_ 
aid .- we fell to saunt, five games a crown. 1896 Househ. 
Bk. Ld. North in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. 11.244 Lost at 
Saint..rss. 1577 Norrusrooke Dicing (1843) 9 To play— 
post, cente, glebe, or such other games. 1594 Carew 
Huarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 112 Playing at Cent, and at 
Triumph, though not so far forth as the Primero of Al- 
maigne. 1600 Rowanps Lett. Humours Blood iii. 58 He 
hath Cardes for any kind of game, Primero, Saunt; or 
whatsoeuer name. 1608 Macinin & Marxu. Duh Knight 
in Dodsley IV. hy Ao It is not saint, but cent, taken from 
hundreds. 61x Corer., Afaviage..a game at cards resem- 
bling (somewhat) our Saint. 1636 Davenant /Vits in Dods- 
dey (1780) VIII. 419 Whilst their glad sons are left seven 
for their chance At hazard, hundred, and all made at sent. 
1636 W. Desny in Azz. Dubrensia (1877) 16 Cent for those 
Gentry, who their states have marr'd, That Game befitts 
them, for they must discard. r 

2. A particular counter used in playing Ombre. 

1968 Bettecour A cad.of Play go You are first to distribute 
twenty Counters and nine Fish to each Player; and re- 
member that each Fish is worth twenty Counters,-and is 
called a Cent. You will then agree on the valuc of the Fish 
whether it shall be five, ten, twenty or thirty pence. 1878 
H. H. Gisss Ombre 8 The larger round counters which used 
to be called Cents count as twenty points. 

3. Comb, + cent-foot, a e at cards. 

[1579 Gosson Sch, Aduse (Arb.)35 Suche playing at foote 
Saunt without Cardes.] 1640 Bratuwatt Bouilster Lect. 
163 Playes at Cent-foot purposely to discouer the pregnancy 
of her conceit. cx6s0 — Bariuabecs Yrul. (1818) §3 At 
Cent-foot I often moved her to love me whom I loved. 

Centage (sentédz). [f. Cent1+-acz.] Rate 
by the hundred; =PeER-centace (which is now 
the usual term). 

1799 J. Ronertson Agric. Perth 271 It is proper to add 
this centage to the aggregate sum of the rent. 1807 Soutrry 
Espriella's Lett, (2814) U1. 69 He stipulated for a centage 
upon the clear increase of revenue above a certain sum. 
x809 R. Lancrorp Jutrod. Trade 130 Brokerage, centage 


or sum paid toa broker. 1832 Cugimens Pol. Econ. viii. 


245 There is scarcely any centage of taxation, however 
great, that would discourage cultivation. 

+Centaine, -ayne. Os. rare. [a. F. cen- 
taine, OF. centeine (Pr. & Sp. centena):—L. cen- 
ena neut. pl, a hundred things cach.] A company 
of a hundred. , 

1560 Davs tr. Sleidane's Con. 28xb, He should ayde 
hym..with certen centaynes of horsemen. ; : 
Cental (serntil). [f L. cent-um_ 2 bundred, 
Pafter geintal, or perth. dual, pliral.] A weight 
of one hundred pounds avoirdupois, first intro- 
duced into the Liverpool cornmarket on 1 Feb. 
1859 and legalized by an Order in Council issued, 
4¥Feb.1879, 2:0 7 

(The name was proposed by-Mr. Danson, a barrister.) 
ae Athenzumn & Oct. 4370/1. Some years ago the corn 
trade of Liverpool became convinced that a great improve- 
ment would be effected by the adoption of one common 


measure. The result was that the cental of 100 Ib, avoir- 
dupois was unanimously agreed to in’ that town. 1883 


Times 9 Mar., A short Bill Ghich has been introduced this .j- 


session .. to render the use of the cental compulsory in all 
ani in corn and the dry products thereof. - 1887, Pal 
fall G._5 Aug. 7/t The price having reached the abnormal 
figure of 2 dos, 17 c. per cental. we oe ‘ 
Centapee, -pie, obs, var. of CENTIPEDE. - 


Centaur (sent§1). Forms: (4-5 £2. centauros, | 


-rus, ‘4. centaury), 4-5 sentawre, 5-7 cen- 
taure, 6 centure, 5~.centaur. [ad. L. centaur. 


- CENTAURY. 
zs, a. Gr. névraupos in same sense; of unsettled 
origin: see Liddell & Scott.] 4 


L. Afpthol. A fabulous creature, with the head, 
trunk, and arms of a man, joined to the body and 
legs of a horse. In early Greek literature’ the 
name appears as that of a savage race of Thessaly, 
supposed by some to have been the first- expert 
riders the Greeks were acquainted with, and hence 
to have given rise to the subsequent fables. - 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jfonk's . 109 Off Hercules.. He of Cen- 
tauros leyde the boost adoun. 1478 Caxton ¥asou 8 These 
Centaurs were an C men that alway helde hem in armes 
for to kepe the countreye of theseny! e. 1475 Bk, Noblesse 
(1860) 21 He made tame the proude beestis c ee Centaurus, 
that be halfe man and halfe best. 2578 T. N. tr. Cong. W, 
India 44 Thinking that he hadde bin a Centaure and that 
the Horse and man was all one incorporate. x60x Hox- 
Lanp Pliny 1, 189 The Thessalians called Centaures, in- 
habiting neere to the mountain Pelius, were the first that 
fought on horseback. 1616 BuLtoxar, Cexiaures, People 
of Thessalie. 1680 H. More Afocal, Apoc. 88 Such monsters 
as are usually called Centaures. 1794 Sutuivan View Nat. 
II. 177 Many. -have held the mammouth to be as fabulous 
asthe centaur. 1885 Jfag. of Art Sept. 443/1 The shaggy 
centaur, ali beast in mood and well-nigh all beast in form. 

2. fig- &. An unnatural hybrid creation. b. An 
intimate union of two diverse natures. . 

1606 Dexxer Scv, Sins vit. (Arb.) 49 Sixe of these Cen- 
tuares (that are halfe man, halfe beast, and halfe diuell), 
1641 Minton Aaimady. (1851) 243 Make our selves‘rather 
the Bastards, or the Centaurs of: thoi spirituall fornications. 
x8zo Byron Funan v. clviii, Why don’t they knead two vir- 
tuous souls for life, Into that moral centaur, man and wife? 
1883 W. J. Srituman in Century Jfag. Oct. 826 Master and 
servant..a kind of social Centaur, a single brain and a 
double body. ; 

3. One of the southern constellations. 

Irssx Recorpy Cast. Knowl. (1556) 270 There standeth 
the centaure Chiron..he hath in him 37 starres.] 1667 ° 
Mirox P. LZ. x. 328 Satan in likeness of an Angel bright 
Betwixt the Centaure and the Scorpion stearing. 1836 
Penny Cyct. Vi. 414/2 From Ptolemy’s catalogue, it 1s 
evident that he considered the Centaur as holding the wolf 
--in one hand, and a thyrsus in the other. 


+4. Akind of ship. Ods. = 

16zz_ Matynes Auc. Law-Merch. 173 To describe the 
diuersitie of ships, as Carracks, Galleons, Galeasses, Gal- 
Icys, Centaureis, ships of Warre, Flyboats, Busses, and all 
other kind of ships and vessells. 

5. atirib. and Comb., as centaur-power; ceniaur- 
Like adj. ; 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 115 Asif Centaur-like he had 
beene one peece with the horse. x739 Srernu 7 Shandy | 
1. x, The horse was as good as the rider descrved .. they 
were—centaur-like—both of'a piece, 1876 Gro. Exior Dan. 
Der. 1, vii. 123 The thrill of social vanities and centaur- 
power which belong to human kind. 

Hence (chiefly wonce-words) Centauurdom, the 
estate of centaurs (cf. quot. 1883 in 2 b). Centaur- 
e’sane @., in the style of a centaur. Centauress, 
a female centaur. Centau-rial @., pertaining ‘to 
centaurs. Centaurian a., Centau'xic a., of the 
nature of a centaur. Centanrize uv. to behave 
brutally like a centaur. 

1883 W. J. Sitttman in Century dag. Oct. 826 Refusing 
to recognize Centaurdom as the highest human good. 1842 
Mrs. Browninc Gré. Chr. Pocts 160 Something centaur 

ue and of twofold nature. 1754 Youxe Centaur Ded., 
All but Centauresses are prudes with you, 1841-4 ANTHON 
Classic. Dict. s.v. Centauri, (Buttmann]) supposes Hippo- 
damia to have been a Centauress, marricd to the prince of 
the Lapithe, 1883 W. J. Srituman in Cendury Mag. Oct. 
826 The bluest blood being that of him whose remote fore- 
fathers did but follow the original centaurial proposition of 
taking all they wanted wherever they found it. /dfd. 827 
This very class which I have in no disparaging sense termed 
Centaurle, the aristocracy, where social independence has 
reached its highest. 1846 Moztry Z's, (1878) I. 246 Com- 
mon sense rejects his..centaurian image of an avangelising 
sceptic. 1816 G. S. Fanen Orig, Pag. Sdol, 11. 49x The 
centauric form of Chivan. 1755 Youxc Cenéany ii, Time 
was, when to centaurize was less ridiculous. . + 


Centaury (sentgri, -ari). Forms: (1 cen- 
taurie, 4-5 centauria),. 4-5 centaure, -ture, 
sentaurye, 5.centary(e, -torye, 6’ sentorye, 
centuary, 6-7 centorie, centaurie, (7 centry), 
6-9 centory, 6-centaury. [ad. med.L. centazréa, 
-ta, for L. centauréum, or centaurion, a. Gr. Kev- 
raupeor, or kevravproy, f, xévravpos CENTAUR.] — 

1. A plant, of which the medicinal properties 
were said to have been discovered by Chiron the 
centaur; twospecies were distinguished, Cendanréon 
majus, and C. unis (also‘leptor). The herbalists 
identified these (probably correctly) with two , 
Gentianaceous plants, More or Yellow Centaury 
(Chiorva perfoliata), and Common or Lesser Cen- 
taury (Zrythrwa Centanureune).. - ence Centaury 
is sometimes used’as the book-name for all the 
species of Lrythrwe. i : 

fero00 Sax. Leechd. Wi. 186 Nim centaurian pat is fel- 
terre sume hatad .. eord geallan.] ¢1386 Cuaucer Noune . 
Py, .T. 143 Take youre, laxatyues Of lawriol Centaure 
[wx sentaurye, Centure] .and ffumetere. 1483 Cath, 
Augl. 56 Centary, ceniauria, felterre.- 1542, Linacre 
Macers Herbal in Prior Plant-n, s.v., More Centory or 
Earthgall hath..yclowe flowers. 1551 Turnar Herbal 1. 
Ija, Centaurium minus, that is the les centaury .. our 


common centory in england, is an herbe lyke vnto organe, 
or wyld miarierum, or saynt Johnes‘worte. “1599 A. M, tr. 


4. ee ‘ 


CENTENARIAL. 


Gabelhouer’s BE, Physicke 138/s Boyle Sentorye in wine, 
& drinck therof warme. 1601 Hottano Pliny xxv._vi, 
The greater Centaury is that famous herbe wherewith 
Chiron the Centaure (as the report goeth) was cured. 1688 
R. Horse Armoury n. 97/2 Yellow Centory hath the leaves 
seven or eight ona side, 1984 Twamtey Dairying 114 Cen- 
taury, lesser centaury or gentian, is an extream bitter plant. 
31861 Miss Prarr Flower, Pl. IV. 8 Common Centaury 

-.@ pretty and frequent plant on heaths. : 

attrib, 1647 Sin R, Fansnawe tr. Guarint’s Pastor Fido 
(1676) 190 Squeesing out The juice, and mingling it with 
Centry root. J 

2. By 16th c. herbalists, Great Cerdaury was 
(by some confusion) applied to a composite plant 
or plants; and to the genus containing these, the 
name Centaurea was appropriated by Linnzeus. 
Great Centaury of Tumer was C. Rhagontica, 
of Lyte and his suecessors, C. Scabiosa, and ‘Cen- 
taury’ has since been extended as a book-name 
to all the species, as Australian, Black, Corn, 
Erect, Mealy, Mountain Centaury. 

xgsx Tunner Herbal 1.1j a, Great centaury other wyse 
called ruponticum . . the seed is like wyld saffome wrapped 
in certayn flockes. 1878 Lyre Dodoeus nu. ix. 325 The great 
Centorie ..."The flowers be of small hearie threddes or 

of a lyght blewe purple colour, and they growe 
out .of the scalye kuoppes at the toppes of the braunches. 
1741 Compl. Fant Piece u. iil. 386. 1794 Martyn Kous- 
sean’s Bot. Xxvi. 4or The Great or Officinal Centaury .. 
the scales of the calyx are ovate. . 

3. American Centaury: a name for Sablatia, a 
genus of North American herbs of the Gentian 
family, esp, S. angulards, 

183: J. Davies AZanual Mat, Med. 116 American Cen- 
taury.. This plant is a pure bitter, justly held in estimation 
as a valuable tonic and febrifuge, 

Hence Ce‘ntaurin, dentaurite, names proposed 
.for the bitter substance existing in the leaves of 
Lrythrea Centaureunts; formerly also for the 
Cyxtcrw or bitter principle of many Comzposita. 
~ 3838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 707 Centaurite may 
be given to the bitter substance which exists in the leaves 
of the centaurea benedicta. 

Centenarrial, a. vare. [f. as next+au] Of 
or pertaining to a centenary. 

1847 Iust. Loud. News 18 Dec. 408/3 In 1788, the cen- 
tennarial day was kept up with great pomp. 

Centenarian (senténéeriin), a. and sb. [f. L. 
centénaré-us containing a hundred, of a hundred 
years old:(f. ces¢éez a hundred each, f. cestane a 
hundred) + AN.] 

A. adj. 1, Of the age of a hundred years. 

1849 Miss Murock Ogiludes xii. 875) o The shroud 
of its centenarian fabricator, 1868 J, Hl. Brunt Ref. Ch. 
Lug. 1, 276 The almost centenarian Bishop of Chichester. 
31871 Echo x5 Aug., Tales of centenarian longevity. , 

&. Of or belonging to a centenary celebration. 

1864 Real 13 Apr. 7 One of Burns’ centenarian bards. 

-B. sb. A person a hundred years old. 

1646 in Worcester, 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 210/1 Two-thirds 
of these centenarians being women. 1877 Wautace Russia 
vii, 123-From the new born babe to the centenarian. 

Hence Centena‘rianism, the condition or fact 
of being a centenarian. 

3892 Avound Oxford x04. Several cases of centenarianism 
have been known at Woodstock. x88: Pap. Science Monthly 
XX. roo Facts concerning centenarianism are, abundant. 

+ Centena‘rious, ¢. Obs—° [f as CunzEn- 
ARIAN +-0U8.] = CENTENARY adj. 

‘ gts Batzy Cerzenarious, belonging to roo years. 778 
in Asx, - : : 
-Centenarize, 2 To honour with a centenary 
celebration. Hence Centenarized Api, a. 

1866 Padi Mali G. 25 July 9 We shall soon have as many 
centenarized heroes as. .canonized saints. 


1, Of or pertaining to the space of a hundred 
years. oo eu howe 
. 1647 Futur Good, 7.. 2 Worse T. (1841) 93 Centenary 
ears returned but seldom. 1688 dnsw.. Tan's Plea 30° 
he Centinary.possession, as’ they call it, or the enjoyment 
for, many Ages‘can make no prescription ‘against Sove- 
reignty. ¢x8rz Fusexi Lecé. Art iv. (1848) 452 During the 
Course of nearly. a centenary practice. 8 o Br, Monte 
Live Bentley (1833) L 190 The“ University of Frankfort .. 
having resolved. to celebrate: the centenary anniversary 
of, its foundation: x8g7 H. Mircer -Test.. Rocks x. 410 
Dividing the.total thickness of the bed by the centenary 


elevation. . — ee 8 

2. 3 av. OF or belonging to.a hundred.; ._: 

BY . Buys Dict. Teriis of Art,-Centi , belongi: 
toan Hundted. 1824 Henne Srul, oe (ed Ie oop he 


centenary and millesimal way_in which the Hindoos ex-'J. 


press themselves, 


- tion 5-2 cen! 


221. 


3. Relating to the division of a county called 
a ‘ hundred’. 

3837 Sin F. Patcrave Meret. § Friar ii. (1844) 53 Marco 
ascertained that they were the ‘sworn centenary deputies’ 
a phrase by which I suppose he means the jurors who 
answered for and represented the several Hundreds. 
— ee Eng. Hist, xxiii. 115. 

» SV, 


+1. A weight ofa hundred pounds. Ods. [=late_ 


L. centéndrium,) 

[c 636 Istpore Orig, xvi. xxv. 23 Centenarium numeri 
nomen est, eo quod centum librarum ponderis sit. 1398 
TrevigA Barth, De P, &, xx. cxxx. (1495) 939 Centen- 
arium is the name of a nombre for it con an hundryd 
pounde,] zg98 BArREeT 7i¢or. Warres v. iit. 134, 300 Cen- 
tenaires of lead. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Unt. § 536 A 
hundred pound make a Centenary, or hundred-pound 
waight. 1712 Perguistte-Monger 7 The Loan of only ten 
Gold Centenaries. 1788 Gipuon Decl. § F. (1846) V. liii. 
256 Their pay..computed at thirty-four centenaries of gold. 

2. A space, duration, or age of one hundred 
years ; a centennium or century. 

x607 R. C, tr. H. Lstienne’s World Wonders 229 We 
haue seene sundry strange things in this last centenary of 
the world. 1 AKEWILL A Zo/. iv. 49 If we should allow 
but one inch of decrease in the growth of men for every 
Centenary, 1865 De Morcan Paradoxes (1872) 11 [The 
editoria] system) has grown up in the last centenaryea 
word I may use to signify the hundred years now ending, 
and to avoid the ambi; ity of century. 1884 Birmingh. 
Weekly Post 6 Dec. nk Y. John Hogben .. on Sunday 
completed his centenary. | ‘ 

3. A centennial anniversary; the celebration of 
the accomplishment of a centennium. 

1788 Ann, Reg, 220 Among the clubs of London who cele- 
brated the centenary of the glorious revolution. 1839 ‘I’. 
Jackson (2i#/e), The Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism. 
1859 Ties Jan. 26 The Burns centenary was celebrated 
last night. 1885 Pall Afadl G. 20 June 3/2 The [Handel} 
festival is one full year before its time, owing to the present 
rage for centenaries. This is the second centenary of 
Handel's birth. . 

4. Acentenarian. rave. [=L. *centéndrius, F. 
centenaire.) 

1834-43 SoutHey Doctor exxxii, Centenaries, he thought, 
must have been ravens and tortoises. 


a ene or a Hundredary. 
Hence Centenary wv. 
1888 Scottish Leader 9 Apr. 4 Those who had already 
monuments enough might be centenaried, while one whose 
centenary was not available might have a new monument. 


Centence, obs. form of SenTENcE. 


Centenier (senténicz). Forms: 4 centener, 
6 centenyer, sentener, 6-7 centiner, -ere, 7 
centinier, 6- cententer. [a. F. centenier :—L. 
centénarits (see CENTENARY), in 4th c. used for 
‘a centurion’.] 

+1. A centurion. Obs. 

@1300 Cursor M. 19907 A centener, Cornelius, zg23 Lp. 
Berners Frviss. I. cccxlix. 559 He .. ordayned and made 
secretely capitzyns of the whyte hattes, as Senteners, and 
Muquateners. 1577 Hettowes Gueuara's Gold, Ep. 178 
Pilate. .sent..a Centenier to discouer a truth. z880 Norru 
Pluterch 61 Cornelius the Centiner, chief of this Legation. 
1603 Fronto Afc igne ti. xxxiv. (1632) 4x5 His [Casar’s] 
Centeniers offered him .. to find him a man at Armes, 

+2. = Cenruntan. Obs, 

Time's Store House 19 (L.) They are an hundred, 
chosen out of every town and village, and thereon were 
termed centeniers or centurians, 

8, A police-officer in Jersey. 

1862 AnsteD Ciaznel Isl. 1. xxiii. (ed. 2) 521 Each parish 
has also two centeniers, Dar P St. Helier’s, where there 

2 


aresix. 1880. Yersey Weekly ess 13 Nov. 3/2 Charged 

by Centenier George C. Godivat with ha ing been picked 

up dead drunk in the Royal Hall, Peter-street. 
Centennial (senteniil), a. (sd.) ([f. (after 


biennial, etc.) on L. type *centenndum (4. centum 
a hundred + azzus year) + -AL.] 

Of or relating to a space of one hundred years, 
or to its completion ; of a hundred years’ standing ; 
a hundred years old ; completing a hundred years ; 
of or relating to the hundredth anniversary. Cevz- 
tennial State (U.S.): appellation of Colorado, 
admitted as a state in the'centennial year of the 
existence of the United States (1876). - 

41997 Mason Palinodia x. (R.) To her alone I rais’d my 
strain, On her centennial day. 38:6 Alonthly Rev. LXXX. 

o4 The ‘deciduous willow, and the centennial oak. 1837 

ARLYLE Jy, Rev. 1. 1. ii, The blossom is so brief; as of 
some ‘centennial: cactus-flower, which after a century of 
waiting shines out for hours. 1872 Loxer. Div. Trag. m. 
iv, This ancient olive-tree, that spreads its broad centennial 
branches, 1874 Mortey Barneveld I. xiii. 104 With a 
centennial hatred of Spain. 1882 Gemie in. Afacw. Mag. 
XLIV. 233 (Wyoming) But for the protrusion of this wedge 
the ‘Centennial State’ would have-been a quiet pastoral 
or agricultural territory. 1882 Hinspate, field §& Educ. 
u. 41x That I would meet her in the Centennial summer. 

B..assb. A hundredth anniversary or its celebra- 


1896 Howerts, The Centennial is what év 
9 Nov. 5/2 America has been of Jate’very-much ‘centennial- 


ised—that is the word in use now; since! the great ‘celebra- - 


tion_of*this year. ~Centennials haye been‘got up all-over 


.the States. * 


1879 | 


z one calls 
- the great fair now open at Philadelphia. 1876 Daily News 


‘analogue of which-woul 


CHENTESM.. 


Hence Centenninlize v. sonce-wd.: see prec. 

Centennium. [f. (on L. analogy) L. cest-une 
hundred + avzzs year: cf. biennium, millennium] 
A space of a hundred years, a century, 

Center: sce Centre. 

Center, var. of Centurs, Cuvorurz. 

Centerie, obs. form of Sanctuary. 

1600 C. Sutton Déisce Aforé xiii. (1846) 104 vote, In time 
of need no surer centerie. i 7 

Centering, centreing (sentariy), vd/. sb. 
Also centring. [£. center, CENTRE v. + -ING}; the 
spelling on the analogy of settle, etc. would be 
centring, but as the word is of 3 syllables, center- 
éug (more rarely centreing) is generally used, esp. 
in technical senses.] 

1. See Cenrrine. 

2. A placing in the centre or making central ; 
the bringing of two or more centres into coin- 
cidence ; sgec. the setting of lenses so that their 
axes are in the same straight line, 

1768 Li. Buys Dict. Terms of Art, Centering of an Optick- 
glass, is the grinding it so that the thickest part is exact] 
inthe Middle, 183: Brewster Oféics xliii, 358 The .. ris! 
of imperfect centering, or of the axes of the three lenses 
not Heng tn the same straight line. 1882 Buin. Rev, Oct. 
537 Mr. Carter recommends that people should look to the 
centreing of their spectacles for themselves. 1883 Daily 
News 10 Scpt. 2/c When the ring rotates at high speed, 
any slight error of centring tends to injure the ring. 

. Arch. The temporary woodwork or fram- 
ing, whereon any vaulted work is constructed’ 
(Gwilt). 

21766 Parentalia in Entick London (1766) 1V. 206 Both 
centering and scaffolding. 1862 Suuces Lugincess WI. 182 
‘Fhe centering upon which the arches of the bridge were 
built. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect. Archit. I. 19. The use 
of continuous timber centering. 1885 Rusuin Preter. iii, 
Well-made centreings .. made this model. .attractive. 

4, atirib. and Comd., as centering motion, punch 
(sense 2), stove (sense 3). 

x8sg I. Taytor Restor. Belief 138 A centering-stone of 
that structure which in the age of the Antonines had arched 
over the Roman world. 1883 Know/edge a7 Apr. i, Second- 
ary stage with centering motion [in a microscope], 1884 I’, 
Britran Watch § Clockm. 148 Another spring .. carrying 
a fine centreing punch, ey 

Centesimal (sente'simal), a. and sd. [f. 
L. centésémus hundredth, centéstma (pars) han- 
dredth (part), f. centum hundred + -aL, Cf. 


decimal, 
A. adj. +1. Hundred-fold. Ods, 
@ 1682 Sin T. Browne Tracts (1684) 40 This centessimal 
increase [A/aéf. xiii. 23]. .this centessimal (ructification, 
2. Relating to division into hundredths.  Cezt- 
lesimal thermometer = CENTIGRADE thermometer. 
1809 Troucuton in Phil, Trans, XCIX. 135 The cen: 
tesimal division of the quadrant. r8zz-6 Pravrain Nes. 
Phil, (1819) I. 247 When the centesimal thermometer is 
used. 1852 Tu. Ross tr, Husmboldt’s Trav. I, i, 23 At great 
depths the thermometer marks i or & centesimal degrees. 
. Relating to fractions of a hundred ; calculated 
according to percentage. 
_ 1829 C. WeLcu West, Polity a34 The centesimal ratio of 
increase. 


B. sd. A hundredth part; the second figure after 


the decimal point. ? Ods. 

1698 Dernam in Phil. Trans. XX. 47 The Height of 
the Mercury in the Barometer, in Inches and Centesimals. 
1yzz7 Arsurunot Axe. Coins, $c. (J.) The neglect of a few 
centesimals in the side of the cube. 

Centesimally (sente'simali), adv. [f. prec. 
+-ty2.] 

Into hundredths, in fractions of a hundred. 

1832 Wat. Philos. V1. Thernom. § Pyrom. it. 9 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) Celsius. .divided centesimally the thermometer 
known..by his name, 1869 Dacly News 13 Sept., I have 
. given the result of my examination in ounces and also 
centesimally, 

Centesimate (sente'simelt), v. [f. L. ceu- 
tésimare (f. centéstmus hundredth): see -avTE 3. 
Cf. decinzate.] To select every hundredth person 
for punishment. So Gente’simation. 

1660 Jer. TayLor Duct, Dubit, ii, 192 (L.) Sometimes the 
criminals were decimated by lot, as appears in... Julius 
Capitolinus, who also mentions, a centesimation. 175 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., Macrinus sometimes decimate 
and sometimes centesimated the soldiers. 1768 E. Buys 
Dict. Terms of Art, Centesimation, a milder Kind of mili- 
tary Punishment. when‘only every hundredth Man 1s exe- 
cuted. 1839 De Quincey Wés, (1862) VEL. 270 Elsewhere, 
we decimate, or even centesimate, 

+Centesm. Olds. Also 5 centysme, 7 cen- 
tesme ; also § in Lat. form centesima. [a. OF. 
centiesme (prob. in Anglo-I’. centesme, centisme), 
mod.F. centidme, centine:—L. centésim-nm huwn- 


dredth.] A hundredth part. . 

«483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/3 The centysme of the 
goodes of the forsayd bysshop. 1635 Getiipranp Varia- 
tion Magn. Needle The Horizon, divided into 360 parts, 
and “each -part subdivided into Centesmes or Millesmes. 
1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 150 Mr. Briggs also computed 


’ the Logarithms of the sines, angers and secants, to every 


degree, and centesm, or zooth part of a degree, 


~.Centessence., nonce-wi.. [f. L. ceideem hun- 


dred + Essnnow, after | calgon (the proper 
be centesimessence).] 


CENTGRAVE. 


The hundredth essence; the essence a hundred 
times distilled, ° 

3187x M. Conus Mog. § Merch. IL. v1. 161 The—quintes- 
sence, I say ?—no, the centessence of nightmare. 

+Centgrave. Obs. [ad. Ger. centgraf, sent- 
graf, £. MEIG. zende, a district originally of 100 
hamlets, ad. late L. centa, It. cizfa, in same sense : 
see Du Cange. The Centgrafwas the president of 
the Centgerichte, which administered the criminal 
law in these districts.] Used by Selden as trans- 
lation of OE. hazsdredes ealdor the presiding officer 
of the court of the hundred; also, to render Ger. 
Cenigraf, Zentgraf. 

1649 Sevpen Laws Lug. 1. xxv, He was (per eminentiam), 
called the Centgrave or Lord of the Hundred. 1762 tr. 
Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 474 Over which is..a Centgrave 
whose business it is to look to the criminal jurisdiction. 

Centi-, combining form of L, cevste: hundred, 
used in the French Metric system of weights and 
measures to denote the hundredth part of the unit, 
as centiare, rhs of an are, etc, 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Centiar, square meter. 
Ibid., Centistere = 0-2920 cubic feet. fale, 

Centici*pitous, a. rare—°. [f. L. centicipit- 
(E. centum + capui head) + -ovs.] Hundred-headed. 

1730-6 in Baitry ; 1778 in Asi; and in mod. Dicts. 

Centi‘fidous, @. rvare~°. [f. L. centifid-us (f. 
centum + findére to split, divide) + -ous.] 

‘Divided into an hundred parts or ways.’ 

1730-6 in BAiwey; 2775 in Asi; and in mod. Dicts. 

Centifo'lious, a. vave—. [f. L. centifoli-us 
(as in Rosa centifolia the hundred-leaved or cab- 
bage rose)+-ous.] Hundred-leaved. 

1730-6 in Batter; 1755 in Jounson ; and in mod. Dicts. 
Centigrade (se‘ntigreld), a. fa. F. centigrade, 
f. L. centum + gradus step, degree.) Having a 
hundred degrees; usually applied to Celsius’s 
thermometer, in which the space between the 
freezing and boiling points of water is divided 
into 100 degrees. (Symbolized. by C., as 40° C.) 

x8rz Edin. Rev. XX. 196 This thermometer is exactly 
the same with what has been since called in France the 
Centigrade. 1860 44 Y, Round No. 43, a A tempera- 
ture of 120°. .centigrade, 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 151 The 
centigrade scale is now frequently used in scientific inves- 
tigations in this country, 188: Mature XXIII. 476 The 
Centigrade Photometer, a new optical instrument for deter- 
mining the intensity of any source of light. : 

Centigramme (sentigrem, Fr. sant¢gram). 
[F. contigranme: see Centre and Grama.) In 
the Metric system, a weight equal to ~q of a 
gramme, or -1543248 of a grain troy. 

180x Durrt Neolog. Fr. Dict. 73 Décigranmne .. equal to 
ten centigrammes. 1833 Afanu/. Afetal 11. 123 (Cab. Cycl.) 
One centigramme of bruised gunpowder. 

Centilingued, a. soe-wd. [6 L, centum+ 
dingua tongue +-ED.] Tlundred-tongued. 

1859 SALa Gaslight & D. ix. 105 Centilingued Rumour, 

Centilitre (sentilites, Fr. santélztr), [F. cev- 
diditre; see Cunti- and Lirrz,] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity equal to yyy of a 
litre, or -61028 of a cubic inch, 

x8o1 Durré Veolog. Fr. Dict. 42 Centilitre ,.is the hun- 
dredth part of the litre, 1883 Padé fall G. 31 Oct. 4/1 How 
many bottles of 70 centilitres capacity can be filled out of 
4 hectolitres and 34 litres of wine? 

Gentillion (senti‘lyen), [£ L. centtum hun- 
dred +the termination of million: cf, BULLION.) 
The hundredth ‘power of a million; a number 
which would be denoted by 1 followed by 600 
ciphers, Hence Centi‘lionth. 

1892 Zait’s fag. XIX. 473 ‘Lhere existed not a centil- 
Yionth of the blessing. . 

Centi loquy. (ad. L. *centéloguiunt, £. centune 
+ logei to speak.] Name of a work attributed to 
Ptolemy, consisting of a hundred aphorisms of 
astrology. : 

2888 J(oun) H[anvey) Dise, Probleme 113 Vhis is the true 
.- doctrine of Ptolomey as may appear, .by his Aphoristicall 
Centiloquic. 16zx Burton Anat. Aled, 1. iii. 1. iii, 1635 


Person Varicties ut. & Hali the Jew his commentary, 
te . 


upon the centiloquy of Ptolomce. . 

i Centime (saitém). [Fr. :—OF. centisme, cen- 
diesme :—L. centésimus hundredth: see CENTESM.] 

‘ A French coin of the value of jy of a franc. 
, 801 Durris Meolog. Fr, Dict. 42 A piece of five centimes 
isequaltoason. 18x6 J. Scorr Vis. Paris 99 A centime, 
or the tenth put of a halfpenny. 1868 Miss Mutock in 
Maem. Mag. No. 103. 44/2 Champagne at four francs fifty 
centimes the bottle. © rae 
b. trausf. Any coin whose valuc is ¢}, of that 

of the standard. ; 

1866 Howerts Venet. Life vi. 79 The soldo’ being the 
centime of the florin. : 

Centimetve (se‘ntiméter, Fr. saitéme'tr). [F. 
centimetre :~ sec Cunti- ond Merre.] In the 
“Metric system, 4 measure of length equal to yd 
of a metre, or +3937 (neatly 2) of an inch. 

18or Durnt Meolog. Fr. Dict. 43 Centimétre..is the hun- 
dredth Part of the métre. 1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 363 
‘Its .. diameter did not exceed a centimetre. 1863 Reader 
11 Feb. 162/3 It amounts to about eighty cubic centimetres. 

Centinary, obs, form of CENTENARY, 2 
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Centinel, -er, obs. ff. Sexminen, CenTenten, 

+Centinody. Obs. [ad. L. centinddia (herba) 
some unknown plant, f. centent hundred + nodus 
knot. CE F. ceniinode.] The plant Knotgrass 
(Polygonum aviculare). i 

{xg78 Lyre Dodoens 1. Ixvii. 98 Knot grasse..The first 
kinde is called..in Shoppes Centumnodia.] 26xx Corcr., 
Herbe nouéc, Centinodie, Knotgrasse, 

Centipedal (sentipidal), a. [f. L. centum + 
ped- foot+-AL.] Of one hundred (metrical) feet. 

1879 G, Mrrepirn Zgoisé¢ IL. vi. se ee uncertainty .. 
would only be extended were the line centipedal. 1882 
Wasnuurn Early Lng. Lit. vii. 153 Conversation made 
up of all the largest centipedal words in Webster, 

Centipede (sentipid).: Also 7 centapee, § 
eentapie, centipes, 8-9 centinee, g (in Dicts.) 
centiped. fad. L. centigeda centipede, fi ceztem 
+Zes (ped-) foot. The actual form is perhaps 
a. F. centipide; centipie, ceniapee, in WIndies 
and early navigators was prob. from Sp] __ 

A name given to wingless vermiform articulated 
animals having many fect, constituting the order 
Chetlopoda of the class Afyriagoda, ‘Those’ of 
tropical countries are very venomous. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny 11, 381 There be Latine writers who 
call this worme Centipeda, as if it had an hundred fect. 
1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. a Some .. with many 
legs, even to the number of an hundred, as Juli Scolopen- 
dre, or such e are termed contipe - = pennies Voy. 
1729) I. 320 Centapees, cal yy the Englis! BS oe 
Ther Stine or Biteis more raging than a Scorpion. 177 
A, Hamitton New Ace. £. Ind. 11. xxxix. 89 [He] was bit 
in the Calf of the Leg by a Centipee. 1786 P. Browne 
Jamaica 426 The Centapie is reckoned very venomous. 
1994-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 261, I once saw a worm 
..and o a centipes hanging at its tail. 1799 G. 
Hasuuron in Asiatic Res. 11. 339 Stung by a scorpion, or 
centipee. 3835 Kinny Had. § (rst. Anim. 11. xvi. 67 A 
specimen of the giant centipede .. more than 2 foot long. 
£847 Carrenter Zool, § 823 The Centipede and other car- 
nivorous Myriap: ing strong and active limbs, 
varying in number from fifteen to twenty-one pairs. 

atirib 1875 tr. Ziewessen's Cycl. of Med. 111. 539 In the 
case of Centipede bites, 

b. éransf. and jig. 

1866 Tuoreau Vankee it Canada i. 16 They made on me 
the impression, not of many individuals, but of one vast 
centipede of a man, 1867 F. Francis Augling vit. (1880) 
262 The fine will make ‘centipedes’ on the water, 

Centiplume (se'ntiplim), a. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
centene + plima feather.] Waving a hundred 
feathers ; applied to 1 moth whose wings are cut 
up into many narrow plume-like segments. 

3875 Buacknore Adice Lorr. 1. xviii. 196 Like a centi- 
plume moth in a spider’s web, 

+ Cemtireligious, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. as 
prec. + Rezicrous.] Of a hundred religions. 

1650 B, Discollin: 28, I could demonstrate it to be Hetero. 
geneous... Pluranimous, Versipellous, Centireligious 

Centneyr (sentnaz). [a. Ger. centner, ad. L. 
centénarius relating to a hundred} 

1. A measure of weight used in Germany. 

1683 Phil, Trans. X11. 190 A centner or hundred weight. 
1753 Haxwav Traz. (1762) 1. vit, Ixxxvili, 408, 120 [Pounds] 
reentner, 186x Leeds Mercury 2 Nov., ‘he Furstenberg: 
works use about 10,000 centners of cast iron .. and produce 
yearly from 80,000 to 100,000 centners of raw iron, 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 1. 756 The Zolivercin Centner contains 110:231 
English lbs, avoirdupois. 

+ 2, Proposed as a name for what was at length 
called the Cenran. Ods. 

1862 fA. Set, Parl, Comm Weights & Meas. (Evidence 
of Prof, Leotic Levi) § 37. 

3. Alelallurgy. (See quot.) 

1753 Cuanvers Cycl. Supp. sv. Hundred, Centner in 
metallurgy and assaying is a weight divisible first into an 
hundred and thence into a great number of other smaller 
parts... ‘Phe centner of the metallurgists contains an hundred 
pounds, the centner of the assayers is really no more than 
one dram, to which the other parts are proportioned. 

Cento (sento). Also ¥ centon. [a. L. culo, 
conton-ent, pl. centénes, garment of patchwork, 
also the title of a poem (as the cento nuptialis of 
Ausonius) made up of various verses: In It. centone, 
¥. centon. Orig. with L, pl. centones; afterwards 
centoes, now usually cexfos; the I. and It. forms 
of the sing. have also been used.] rane 

1. A piece of patchwork; 2 patched garment. 

x60 Huraruy St. dug. City of Gud (1620) 605 Centones 
are pos of cloath of diuerse ts; vsed anyway, on 
the back, or on the bed. 1628 Simeeey Witty Fair w. ii, 
His apparel isa cento. 1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Aled. 
ii. $13 There is under these Contos and miscrable outsides 
+ .2 Soule of the same alloy with our owne. 

2. ‘A composition formed by joining scraps 
from other authors’ (J.). , ie 

1605 Campen Kem, (1614) 14-Quilied .. out of shreds of 
diners Poets, such as Schollers do call a Cento. 1646 Jen. 
Tavtor Afot, Liturgy Pref. § 16 A very Cenitocom| out 
of the Massbook, Pontifical, Breviaries, Manuals, and Por- 
tuises of the Roman Church. 19730 A+ Gornow Afafei's 
AMmphith. 93 They affected a kind of Medley or Cento. 
— Farrar Early Chr. 3. s54 A cento of Scripture 
p ‘ : ” b 

b. more loosely: of. ‘string’, ‘rigmarole’. 

1780 ‘T. Juvverson Corr. Wks, 1859 1. 264 Henry’s map 
of Virginia .. is a mere cento of blunders. 1822 Haz.itt 
Tablet, I. viii. 194 A cento of sounding common-places. , 
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3. éxansf. (of persons, etc.) Obs, 

1626 W. Sctrater Ezgos. 2 Thess. (1629) 158 Amongst the 
many Centones of reuolters of Poperie. 1647 Sanperson 
Scermt, 11. 217 The Moabites and the Agarens, Gebal and 
Ammon..a cento and a rhapsody of uncircumcised nations, 

Hence Gentoism (also Ce'ntonism); Cen- 
tonical a., of the nature of a cento; Centoize 
%,, to make into a cento. | ; 

¢1618 TE. Botton Hyperer. in Haslewood Axc. Crit. Ess, 
(x8z1) II. 237 The vast vulgar Tomes procured for the most 
part by the eum! A of Printers..in their tumultuary and 
centonical writings, do seem to resemble some huge dispro- 
portionable Temple. 1838-9 Hatiam Hest. Lit. 1. 1, iii, 
§80 Not too ambitiously chosen, nor in the manner called 
centonism. Zé/d. viii. § 2 Tassoni has ridiculed its centonism, 
or studious incorporation oflines from Petrarch. 1842 Mrs, 
Brownine Gr. Chr. Poets.24 The tragedy is. .a specimen of 
centoism, which is the adaptation of the phraseology of one 
work to the construction of another. /éid. 5; Eudocia,. 
thought good to extend her sceptre. .over Homer's poems, 
and cento-ize them into an epic on the Saviour's life. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VII. 257/s Warton seems to have imagined 
the text of Comus, Lycidas, ctc., to have been little more 
than a centonism of borrowed thoughts. 

+ Cento'culated, a. Olds. rare. [f. late L, 
centocul-as (£. centune + octlus eye) + -AvES + -ED1,] 
Hundred-eyed. 

z627 FettHam Aesolves 1. i, The Centoculated Argus, 
1660 Charac. Jtaly 3 His Bastards that closed the Eyelids 
of centoculated Argus. 

Centoner. Obs. [A variant of centener, CEN- 
TENIER.] 

1610 Hottanp tr. Camden's Brit. 1. 275 Every of them 
hath their severall Centoner, as one would say Centurion. 
1689 E. Luicu Eng. Descr. 85 The whole country [Isle of 
Wight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them hath 
tacir several Centoner or Centurion. 

Centorie, -tory, obs, ff. Cewraury. 

Centrad, adv. Phys. [as ifad. Gr. *edvrpabe 
to the centre, £ «éyzpoy centre, after ofxade home- 


wards, £. oles home.] To or towards the centre. 

1803 J. Barcray New Anat, Nomencl. 1839-47 Toop 
Cyel. Anat, III. 720/2 ‘The change travels no further cen- 
trad than the same point. 7 

Central (sentril), a. [ad. L. cenérat-is central, 
f. centrem Centre: cf. I’, central.] 

1, Of or pertaining to the centre or middle; 
situated in, proceeding from, containing or con- 
stituting the centre. : 

1647 H. More Songof Sone, us. iii, Or else his inward life 
And Central rains do fairly him compeil Within himself. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, (1736) Introd. 1 Even such as 
hope to rise again, would not be content with central Inter- 
ment. 1664 Power Ex/. Philos, 1. 2 Leaving that central 
spot in the middle of the flea-biting, where the probe entred. 
a1720 J. Hucnes Eestasy (R.) Around the central sun in 
circling eddies roll’d. 1837 Emerson Addr. climer. Schol. 
Wks. (Bohn) IT, 186 Onc central fire. flaming now out of 
the lips of Etna,, 2860 Tynpaut Glac. um. ¥ 15. 310 ‘The 
quicker central Now fof a feng 7 

. Applied to a » quarter, building, etc., 
situated in the heart of its district, where popu- 
lation is densest or trade busiest. 

1675 Ocuny Brit. Pref. 2 Roads to the less central Cities. 
18x14 Worpsw, Z.rcurs. vin. 221 Palmyra, central in the 
desert. 1861 Swinnon N. China Camp. 7 The island .. 
from its central position ‘would form a good depdt for 
troops. Afod, The point of departure was the Central 
Station, Manchester, ‘To let, convenient business premises 
in a good central position. oe 

ec. Belonging to the party that holds a position 
midway between the two extremes (cf. Centre 15). 

1860 Frounr: ‘ist. Eng. VI. 75 The ultra-faction among 
the Protestants became now powerless, The central mul- 
litude, whose belief was undefined, etc, 

2. fig. Belonging to the centre as the chief and 
most significant point or part, which lies at the 
heart, or dominates the rest ; Agvce, chief, principal, 
leading, dominant. 

1647 H. Mone Song of Sond iw. xvi, The most profoundand 
centrall cnergic, ‘The very selfnesse of the soul, 2776 Avant 
Sautu JV. NI, 1. vii. 60 ‘The natural price. .is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all commodities are 
continually gravitating. 1856 Mus. Browsixc dur. Leigh 
1. Boo Every turn still brought me nearer to the central 
truth. 878 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) IT. 429 Odysseus is the 
central figure of the one poem.. 1882 Farran Lardy Chr. 
II. 438 Love is the very central command of Christianity... 

b. Of a governing body, association, ctc.: Con- 
trolling all branches of the organization from one 
common centre; opposed to decal. 

1809 WELLINGTON Let. in Gurw. Disp. V. 3, 1 aim very 
sensible of the value of the approbation of the Central 
Junta. . 1846 M«Cunrocn Acc. Brit. Lupire (1854) 1. 313 
In 18xx the different district societies were incorporated as 
members of a central association. 1863 _Brigut SA, elicr. 
30 June, The continent would still be united under one 
central Government. 1888 Grapsrone in Sfect. 562/t To 
commence not with local but with central institutions. 

8. Phys. Of or pertaining to.a nerve-centre ; in 
Pathol. applied to affections of parts of the body 
caused by Jesions or diseases of the brain or spinal 
cord, as distinguished from affections of the same 
parts produced by local disease or lesion: 

1865 New Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. 88 (¢7tle) On Central Paraly- 
Sis. 1892 W. AITKEN Set, & Pr. Aled. (ed. 6) TL, 360 Reflex 
symptoms may be present in central anzsthesia, but‘they 
are entirely absent in peripheral anwsthesia, 875 GAMGEE 
tr. Hermann's Physiol, xi. 467 The central end-organs of 
nerye-fibres are contained in certain structures, which. are 
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called ‘the central organs of the nervous system’. 1877 
Fostur P/iysiol. iii. 73 A sensitive cell onthe surface of the 
hody connected by means of a sensory nerve with the 
internal automatic central nervous cell. 
4. In various phrases : : 
Math., ete.: Central curve (conic), a. curve having 
a centre; central eclipse, an eclipse in which the 
centres of the sun and moon are in a line with 
the spectator ; cewdral force, a force attracting to 


or repelling from a centre; so central orbit (see 


quot.) ; t central rile (see quot.) ; central section, 
a section passing through the centre: 

1684 T. Barker Geometry, Key 6 The central rule. 170 
J. Hanns Lex. Techn, Central-Rutle, is a rule foun 
out..by..Mr. Tho. Baker..whereby he finds the Center 
of a Circle designed to cut the Parabola in as_many 
Points as an Equation to be constructed hath real Roots. 
z8ox Hurton Course Nath, (1828) 11. 224 The subject of 
central forces, 1846 J. Joyce Sci. Dialog. xv, A central 
eclipse, 1860 SALMON Cozic Sect. x. (1879) 143 The ellipse 
and hyperbola are hence often classed together as central 
curves, while the parabola is called a non-central curve, 
1865 P. T. Main Jntrod. Plane Astron, i. (1879) 5 Every 
central section of a sphere is called a great circle, 1882 
Mincuin Unipl. Kinemat. 63 Central Orbit..an orbit de. 
scribed by a moving point whose resultant acceleration 
is in every position directed to a fixed point or centre. 


5. Central fire: applied att7zd, to a cap or cart- 
ridge in which the fulminate occnpies a central 
position, instead of being disposed around the 
periphery of the flanged capsule, 


. 188: GREENER Git 202 The employment of a central-fire 

cap. Jbid, 204 The central-fire cartridge. 1884 S¢. 
James's Gaz. 18 Jan. 5/t Exploded by central-fire action. 

|| Centrale (sentrét]z), Arad, [Latin.] Short 
for os centrale, one of the bones of the carpus. 

1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 169 The centrale may form 
a very large and conspicuous part of the carpus. 1878 
Brut tr. Gegenbaner's Comp. Anat, 482 A centrale, also, 
is not unfrequently present. 

Gentralism (sentriliz’m). [f. Cznrran + 
-1sat.]_ A centralizing system, centralization, 

2837 Canuoun J/ks, 11.638 The tendency of our system to 
centralism, with its ruinous consequences. bid, 650. 1886 
Athenzum 2 Jan. 16 The power of the provinces, .destined 
to put an end to the centralism of the capital. 1870 Daily 
News 3 Nov., Under the influence of Imperia! centralism. 

Centyralist (serntrilist). [f as prec. + -187.] 
An upholder of centralization. Also a¢é77d. 

1864 Realu 13 July 4 The Austrian centralists. 1871 
Daily News 21 Sept., The Emperor . . would gladly .. con- 
tent both the Centralists and the Separatists. 1870 Od- 
server 9 Oct. The Constitutional, centralist party. 

Hence Gentralistic a, rare. 

1864 Reale 13 June g The strangely-centralistic speech 
of the Hungarian magnate, 

Centrality (sentre'liti). [f CENTRAL + -rry ; 
in mod.F. centralité.] 

1, The quality or fact of being central ; central 
nature or position; situation in or at the centre or 
middle. Line of centrality; line (on the earth’s 
surface) along which an eclipse is central. 

‘1647 H, More Song of Soul w. xv, If there be but one 
centrality Of th’ Universall soul which doth invade All 
humane shapes. 1794 Sutuvan View Nat. 11. 2x3 The 
centrality of the sun. 1879 Farrar Sé. Paul 1. 364 The 
centrality of its position .. made it a great commercial em- 
porium.: 1882 Atheneum 2 Dec. 789 The line of centrality 
is confined to the South Pacific Ocean. 

b. fig. ; 
1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. (1711) I11. 129 ‘That Cen- 


‘ trality of the Divine Nature, whereby he is fully satisfied 


in himself. 1844 Emerson, Zs. Ser. 1 iii. 85 Character is 
centrality, the impossibility of being displaced or overset. 
1862 W. M. Rossettiin #raser’s Mag. Aug. 195 Clear grasp 
of ideas, centrality of purpose, R 

2. Phys. [so I, centrahité.] ‘A term applied to 
describe the inherent action of the:nervous centres 
as distinct from those of the peripheric nerves; it 
is used in contradistinction to conductivity’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex). : 

Centralization (semtraleizzifon, -iz2i-fan). 
[f Cunrraizp +-ation, or ad. F, ceatralisatzon.] 

i. The action of centralizing or fact of being 
centralized ; gathering to a centre. < 

xBox Durrt Neolog. Fr, Dict, 44 Such is the effect of the 
centralization of government, 1835-6 Topp Cyci. Azat. I, 
765/2 This tendency to centralization is still more con- 
spicuous in the Phyllosoma, 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lavzps vi. 
§ 2. 164 It is as the centralisation and _protectress of this 
sacred influence that Architecture is to be regarded. 1869 
Mux, Liberty 204 The greatest possible centralization of 
information, and diffusion of it from the centre;, 
; &. esp. The concentration of administrative power 
in the hands of a central authority, to which all 
inferior departments, local branches, ete. are di- 
rectly responsible, Dyas 2 

(See 180r in 1.] 3822 Anz, Reg. Tl. 793 Centralization 
that ferocious hydra which has pre’ upon.. Europe 
fora century, 1836 Br. or Exeter Charge’33 The vice of 
modern legislation. .‘ centralization’ as it is called ; a word 
not more strange to our language, than ‘the practice .. is 
foreign to our ancient habits and feelings. 

Nat. Amazon 1, 38 To combine happily the principles of 


local self-government and centralisation. 


Gentralize .(sentrileiz), v. Also -ise.. [f 
CENTRAL +128, or ad. F. centraliser.] - 


‘a centre; to concentrate. 


1863 Bares - 


223 


1. gutv. To come together at a centre; to form 


1800 Monthly Mag. VIIL. 598 A new Popery, or Catholic 
Patriarchate .. which is now 98 centralise at ‘Mohilow, or 
Petersburg. 1859 Sat, Kev. VIII. 72/1 Art has a tendency 
to centralize. 1888 Harfer’s Mag. Apr. 764 The eyes .. 
flamed as if the life of the man had centralized and 
focussed within them. : 

2. évans, To bring to 2 centre, locate in a centre, 
make central ; esf. to concentrate (administrative 
powers) in a single head or centre, instead of dis- 
tributing them among focal departments ; to sub- 
ject to centralization. 

x80r Dupré Neolog. I’, Dict. 44 To centralize the welfare 
by depurating the committees of false patriots, 1834 
Arnotp Le#. in Life §& Corr. (1844) I. vii. 381 If ever 
the question of National education comes definitely before 
the government, I am very desirous of their not ‘cen- 
tralizing’ too much, but availing themselves of the existiny 
machinery. 1839-48 Battey Festus 30/1 Draw to thy soul, 
And centralize the rays which are around Of the Divinity. 
1874 Huexrs Soc. Press, iv, 59 Business always tends to 
centralize itself. 1884 F. Harrison Choice Bks, (1886) 238 
England was centralised earlier than any other European 
nation. 1885 Afanch, Exam. 6 July s/t ‘The functions 
that are now centralised in the Government departments 
in London. | . 

8. To give or assign a centre to. 

1851 Ruswin Stoxes Ven, 1. i. 22 The transitional style of 
the Venetian work is centralised by the date 1180, 

Gentralized (sentralsizd), p/.a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1.] Made central, referred to a centre. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 270/1 A centralised system of 
government. 1875 Maine fest. Zusé, i. rt The formation 
of strong centralised governments concentrating in them- 
selves the public force of the community. 1885 Athenaeum 
18 Apr. 503/3 In these days of centralized administration. 

Centralizer (sentrilsizar). [f. as prec. + -ER.] 
One who centralizes or promotes centralization. 

1857 Toutm. Saurn Parish 421 The centralizers ‘only 
wait the word’ to establish such a system, 1876 WV. Amer. 
Kev. 360 As strong a centralizer as Jefferson. 

Centralizing (se‘ntrilaizin), w/. sb. The 
action of the verb CEnTRALIZE. Also attréb. 

1845 J. H. Newnan Zss. Developm. 171 The centralising 
process by which the See of St. Peter became the Head of 
Christendom. 1883 J. Sine A //-/sr'ael 544 The centralizing 
shadowed out in these new arrangements. 

Centralizing, #41. a. [fas prec. + -ING?.] 
That centralizes. 

1846 Grote Greece 11. iii. IT. ay Dentin of any cen- 
tralising city. Busnnett Vicar, Sacr. mn. v. 280 
The will is the centralizing element. 

Centrallassite (sentrilessit), AZ. [Named 
1850; f. Gr. cévrpoy centre + dAAdgo-ew Lo change 

+-I0m, because the change of colour to white 
begins at the centre] A hydrous silicate of lime, 
in composition near Okenite. 

186 H. W. Bristow Gloss. Min. 68. 

Centrally (sentrali), adv. [f. CENTRAL+-LY | 
In a central manner or position ; in or with reg 
to the centre. 

1647 H. More Song of Sond ut. u. xxxiii, Sith all forms 
in our soul be counite And centrally lie there. 1753 
Scots Mog. Sept. 457/2 The sun will be centrally and 
totally eclipsed. 1862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 3 Situated 
somewhat centrally. 1869 Puiturps Vesvv. x. 274 An 
octahedron or double pyramid, whose solid angles meet 
the inner faces of the prism centrally. 

Gentralness (sentrilnés). [f as prec. + 
-nESss.} Central position, centrality. 

188x P. Broons Candle of Lord 5 Certain philosophies .. 
would depreciate the importance of man in the world, and 
rob him of his centralness. 1886 Manch. Exam. 22 Yeb, 
6/z Sites .. mainly determined by centralness of situation. 

+Centration. 00s. rare. [ad. med-L. cen- 
tratio.| Centering; placing in the centre. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud u. 1. 11. viii, What needs 
that numerous clos’d centration, Like wasteful] sand ytost 
with boisterous inundation? 2730-6 Bary, Centration 
(with Paracelsians) the principal root or foundation of any 
Thing; as God is the Centre of the Universe. 

Centre, center (sente1), sb. and a. Forms: 

-§ sentre, 6 centur, (centure, centrie, centry), 

- center, 4- centre. [a, F. centre (It., Sp. 
centro), od. L. centr-um: see Centrum below. 

The prevalent pellin from 36th to 18th c, was center, 
in Shakspere, Milton, Boyle, Pope, Addison, etc. ; so the 
early dictionaries, Cotgr. (‘ cestve, F., acenter’), Cockeram, 
Phillips, Kersey, and all the thirty editions of Bailey 1721- 
1802; but the technical volume of Bailey (Vo), IL.) 2727-3 
and the folio1730-36, havecezize ; ‘an interleaved copy of! the 
folio of 1730 was the foundation of Johnson's Dictionary’, 
which followed it in spelling cextre ; this has heen generally 
ilopted Great Britain, while ceazer is the prevalent 
spelling in the United States. 

I. The centre of a circle, of revolution, of cen- 
tripetal attraction; and connected uses. 

1, The point round which a circle is described ; 
the middle point of a circle or sphere, equally 
distant from all poiats on the circumference. 

1374 CHaucen Bocth. iv. v. 132 Pe sterres of arctour 
ytourned neye to be souereyne centre or point. ¢xggx —As- 
trol:1.§4. ¢z400 Maunnrv. xvii. 185 Aboute the poynt of the 
gret Compas, that is clept the Centre. . Allethe Lynes meeten 
at the.Centre, ‘1413 Lyne. Pylg7. Sozw/le t.-iii. (1483) 4 The 
Centre of the erthe was wonder derck. 1570 Briuincs- 


tev Evxclid x1, xiv. 316 The centre of a Sphere is that” 


poynt which is also the centre of the semicircle, zg9z 
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Mortey Introd, Mus. 18 His signe is a whole cirkle with 
a prick or point in the center or middle, thus ©. 1613 
R. C. Table Alph. (ed, 3 , Centre, middest of any round 
thing or circle. 16sx Hopses Leviath. w. xlvi. 375 The 
center of the Earth is the place of Rest. 1683 MON 
Doron Med. 1.91 From the Center to the Circumference, 
1774 M. Macxenais Mfaritine Surv. 23 The Lines .. will 
intersect each other in ..the Center of the Circle. 1822 
Tauson Se. § Art 1. rg They are‘all drawn towards the 
center of the earth, 1879 Locuver Elen: Astron. vii, xii, 
239 Acircle is a figure bounded by a curved line, all the 
points in which are the same distance from a point within 
the circle called the centre, 
b. fig. 

3600 Suaks. Sozs. cxlvi, Poore soule the center of my 
sinfull earth. 1631 Done Poets (1650) 7 This bed thy 
center is, these wals thy spheare. 1836 Exerson Nature v. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 157 The moral law lies at the centre of 
nature, and radiates to the circumference. 

2. ellipt. a. The centre of the earth. 

138. Wyciir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 356 As pe sentre is 
lowest of alle pingis. 1602 Suaks. Haw. 11. it. 159, 1 will 
finde Where truth is hid, though it were hid indecde 
Within the Center. 1611 Tourneur 4th. Trag. ww. iii, 
I will search the Center but Ie find out the murderer. 
1823 Lame Z/ia Ser. 1. xvi, With the feeling of an English 
freeholder, that all betwixt sky and centre was my own. 

b. The earth itself, as the supposed centre of 
the universe. 

1606 Suas. Ty. § Cx. 1. iii. 85 The Heauens themselues, 
the Planets, and this Center, Obserue degree, priority, and 
place. 1667 Minton P, LZ, 4 74 As far remov'd from God 
ee light of Heav'n As from the Center thrice to th’ utmost 

oie, 

+3. The prick or dot in the middle of a circle; 
the hole pricked by the stationary point of a pair 


of compasses. [cf Gr. «évtpov.] Obs. 

¢3x391 Cnaucer Asfroi. 1. § 18 The centre pat standith a- 
Middes the narwest cercle is cleped the senyth. 1551 
Recorpe Pathiv. Anowwél. 1. Def, When a pricke standeth 
in the middell of a circle (as no circle can be made by com- 
passe without it) then is it called acentre. — Cast. Knowl, 
(1556) 10 Although the earthe in it selfe haue a greate and 
notable quantity, yet in comparison to the firmament, 
it is to bee esteemed but as a centre or little pricke. _ 

+b. Astrol, The sharp point or extremity of 
the metal tongue representing a star in the ‘rete’ 
of an astrolabe. Ods, 

1386 Cuaucer Jrankl, 7. 549 Ne hise rootes ne hise 
othere geeris As been his centris and hise Argumentz. 
¢ 1391 — Astral, 1, § 21 Of whiche sterres the smale poynt 
is cleped the Centre. /did, 1. § 19 Set the Sentre of the 
sterre vp-on the est Orisonte. 

4, The point, pivot, axis, or line round which 
a body turns or revolves ; the fixed or unmoving 
centre of rotation or revolution. 

1386 Craucer Sguieres T. 14 Of his corage as any 
Centre stable. x167x Mitton P. 2. 1v. 534 As a rock Of 
adamant, and as a centre, firm. 1677 Moxon dfech. Exer. 
(1703) 177 The Pole may move upon that Nail, or Pin, as 
on a Center, x917 S, Crarke Leibnits’s 3rd Paper § 17 
If God would cause a Body to move free in the Ether 
round about a certain fixed Centre. 1825 J. NicHoLson 
Operat. Mech, 777. Gudgeon, the centres or pivots of a 
water-wheel. 1837 Cartyte Jr. Rev. (1872) IIL. v. v. 197 Not 
even an Anarchy but must have a centre to revolve round. 

§. A particular form of bearing adjustable in the 
direction of its length and having a conical point 
entering into a corresponding depression in the 
end of the revolving object which it supports. In 
the lathe, long works are supported either at one 
or both ends upon ‘ centres’. 

{x680 Moxon Mech, Zxerc. No, x, 180 Upon the points of 
this Screw [z.¢. the ‘centre’] and Pike the centers of the 
Work are pitcht.] 1797 Zvaus. Soc. Avts XV, 273 The 
treadle moveable at the end of the platform .. between two 
centers. 1879 Honrzarrren Turning w. 47 The crank 
{shaft] has been made to run in bearings, on centers. /drd. 
lv. 91 The distance at which the axis of the lathe mandrel 
stands above the surface of the bed or bearers .. called the 
height of center is used as the term to designate the 
aioe of all lathes. Zid. 1v. 99 The five-inch centre 
athe, 

6. fig. & The point round which things group 
themselves or revolve, or that forms a nucleus or 
point of concentration for its surroundings, 

1685 Prinzaux Lett. (1875) 146 We live here remote from 

8 center of affairs, 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 474 § 1 The 

enter of Business and Pleasure. 7798 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) IL. 4g2 ‘The centre of all the 
powsrs of thekingdom. 1877 Mrs. Ovirnant Afakers Flor. 

. 1 The great centres of old Italian life, Rome and Venice 
and Florence. 1883 Gitaour Mongols xxxii. 366 The officers 
at the nearest military centres. 


. A point towards which things tend, move, 


or are attracted. 

[x606 Suaxs. 7%. § Cr. rv. ii, 1x0 The strong base and 
building of loue Is as the very Center of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.] 1626 Donne Serm. iv. 31 A 
center of Reverence..to which all reverence flowed, 1653 
Watton Axgler ii. 63 Viewing the Silver streams glide 
silently towards their center, the tempestuous Sea, 1827 
Pottox Course T. v, Centre to which all being: gravitates. 
x50 Tennyson J Menez, xiv, The centre of a world’s 

esire, 

e. A point from which things, influences, etc. 


emanate, proceed, or originate. Zsj. in biology, 
etc. (see also 7). . t 


1738 Grover Leoutdas vi. 280 The center of corruption. 
r8r2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 195 The light .. proceeds 
in right lines or rays: from the luminous body as n center. 


28g9 Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1885) gea° ‘The question of 


CENTRE. - 


single or multiple centres of creation. 3865 Tvtor Zardy 
fTisi. Max, i. 10 Diffused from a single geographical centre. 
1872 W. AITKEN Sci. § Pr. Med. (ed. 6) IT. 60 All new cells 
proceed from ‘centres of nutrition’, from other cells, or 
from the nuclei of them. 1876 Mozuey Univ. Seruz. ix. 188 
Sick lives are centres of improving and refining influence. 

7. a. Short for serve-cenirée. .~ 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 998 A number of ganglia or dis- 
tinct centres of nervous action, From, these diverging 
filaments are sent off, which are distributed to the various 
organs. 1869 Huxvey Péys. xi. 297 The grey matter of 
the upper part of the cord is .. a vaso-motor centre for the 
head and face. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Centre, visual, 
Destruction of this centre on one side causes complete, but 
temporary, blindness of the opposite eye. 

b. Short for centre of ossification (see 16). 

1896 Quain Azad. (ed. 8) 1.19 The lateral centres [for 
each vertebra] appear about the 7th weck, 

8. The name given to a leader of the Fenian 
organization, the chief being called Aead-centre. 

1863 Ane, Reg. 178 In the language of the party he was 
termed the ‘Head Centre’ of the Fenians in Ireland. 

9. The part of a target between the ‘ bull’s-eye’ 
and the ‘outer’. b. e//igt. The hitting of this. 

1887 Whitaker's Alimanack 540 In this case a bull’s-eye 
counts four points, a centre three, and an outer two. 

II. Of other things, the middle point. 

10. Geom, The point at equal distances from 
the extremities of a line, of any regular surface or 
solid, or at a mean distance from ail points in the 
periphery of an irregular surface or body (centre 
of magnitude) ; the central or middle point. 

So the centre of a regular polygon, quadrilateral figure, 
triangle, cube, cylinder, etc. Centre of a conic section: 
the point which bisects any diameter, or in which all 
diameters intersect each other; the centve of an cllipse 
or Lyperbola, is the point midway between the two foci; that 
of a parabola is at infinity; centre of a higher curve, the 
point in which two diameters meet; centre ofa dial, the 
part in which the gnomon intersects the plane of the dial. 

1796 Hurron Math. Dict. 1. 262 Centre or center, a point 
equally remote from the extremes of a line, plane, or solid ; 
or a middle point dividing them so that some certain effects 
are equal on all sides of it. 1840 Larpxer Geowr. gt Lines 
drawn from the centre to the angles of the polygon. _ 

LL, ge. The middle point or part, the middle 
or midst of anything. 

wsgx Suaus. 1 Hex. V7, u. ii. 6 The Market-Place, The 
middle Centure of this cursed Towne. ¢1645 Howet 
Lett. vi. 86 Though they dwelt in the center of Spain not 
far from ‘Toledo. 1706 Apptson Rosamond 1. vi, Full in 
the center of the grove. 19776 Witrenine Bot. Arrangem. 
(1796) 1. 205 Florets all fertile, those of the center smaller, 
1781 Cowrer Verses A. Selkirk 3 From the centre all round 
to the sea. 18x6 Scotr Antiz. vii, Near the centre of a 
deep but narrow bay. 1878 Morury Carlyle 175 The puni- 
ness of man in the centre of a cruel and frowning universe. 
1880 Scriéner's Mag. June 22t ‘The centers of the great 
gummy logs, Z 7 

b. fig. (or of things not material). 

1628 ‘T’, SPENCER Logich ier) Predication is the very Cen- 
ter, and life of Logicke. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 317 
If the Disorder happen near the Center of Life. 1835 Brown- 
tne Paracelsus Wks. I. 7x There is an inmost centre in us 
all, Where truth abides in fulness, 1846 Prescorr Ferd, 
§& Js. 1, Introd, 27 Those dismal scenes of faction which 
convulsed the little commonwealths to their centre. 

e. Centre of a bastion: ‘a point in the middle 
of the gorge of the bastion, from whence the 
capital line commences, and which is generally at 
the inner polygon of the figure’ (C. James), 

12. The point or position of equilibrium of a 
body. Also fig. Sec also Centre of gravity, of 
inertia in 16. 

¢139x Cravucer Aséivod. 1. § 2 Hit [the ring] disturbeth 
nat the instrument to hangen aftur his rihte centre, 1668 

‘Tempre in Your Cy Eng. Lett. 127 Things drawn out of 

their center are not to be moved without much force, or 

skill, or time; but, to make their return to their center 
again, ‘there is required but little of cither. 1904 Swirt 

Batt, Bhs. (1711) 230 By his own unhappy Weight and 

Tendency towards his Center. x860 Emerson Cond, Life 

Wks. (Bohn) IT, 384 If the man is off his centre, the eyes 

show it. ; : 

18. Archit. A temporary framework supporting 

any superstructure ; now sfec. the wooden support 

and ‘mould’ upon which an arch or dome is 
supported while building. 

z6xx Suas, Wint, T. 1,_i, 102 In those Foundations 

which I build vpon, The Centre is not bigge enough to 

beare A Schoole-Boyes Top. 1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 

113 This. .is the onely center vpon which the whole fabricke 

is crected. 1823 P. Nicnowson Pract. Build. 338 Centres, 

the frame of timber-work for supporting arches during their 
erection, 1861 SMILES Replaces I, 182 The centres span- 
ning the. .width of the arch were composed of eight ribs. 

14. AGI. a. The main body of troops occupying 

the space between the two wings. b. ‘The divi- 

sion of a fleet between the van and the rear of the 

line of battle, and between. the weather and lee 
divisions in the order of sailing’ (Adm. Smyth). 

3598 Barret Dieor. Warres Gloss. 250 Centre, a Franch 

word, is the middle of a battell, or other things. 2710 

Steere Tatler No. 210 P.8 One [body] to_be commanded 

by himselfinthe Center, ‘1769 Robertson Chas, V, IIE. xu 

386 Brought some pieces of cannon tobear upon their center, 
+ 187x Smites Charae. i. (1876)17 At the combat of Vera, 
, when the Spanish centre was broken. 

-e, The middle. man of any rank of soldiers, or 
an imaginary point in the middle of any body of 
soldicrs.. ‘Centre of a battalion on parade: the 


from Centre and Left, 


224 
middle, where an interval is left for the colours ; 
of an encampment; it is the main street; and ona 
march, is an interval for the baggage; when it is 
so placed’ (C. James). 

1672 VENN Jil. § Afar. Discipline 1. 127 Secondly, 
wheelings on the midst (or Center). I shall not use the word 
Center, for it is more proper to a circular body than toa 
square, 1796 Zusir. Cavalry (1813) 226 The squadron will 


receive the word Center Dress. "1832 Prof. Reg. Instr. 
Cavalry u. 33 Their Centres and Lefts move up. 


15. Politics. Inthe French Chamber (which 
is arranged in the form of an amphitheatre), the 
deputies of moderate opinions. who occupy the 
central benches in front of the president, between 
the extreme parties who sit to the right and left. 
Right centre, left centre: divisions of this party 
inclining towards the opinions of the right and 
left respectively, and sitting adjacent to them. 
Also transferred to the political opinions so in- 
dicated ; and to the politics of other countries. 
In Germany the Ceztre is the Catholic or Ultra- 


montane party. 

(This use originated in the French National Assembly of 
1789, in which the nobles as a body took the position of 
honour on the President's right, and the Third Estate sat 
on his left. ‘The significance of these positions, which was 
at first merely ceremonial, soon became political.) 

1837 CARLYLE /*r. Rev. vi. ii, Answered, from Right side, 
inextinguishable laughter. 1874 
Times Sunmt, of Year, 'The Left Centre has withdrawn in 
some degree from its alliance with the Left, and overtures 
are from day to day on both sides tendered and rejected 
hy the two divisions which form the Centre, /dfd. The party 
which is known in [the German] Parliament as the Catholic 
Centre, 1884 Berrua M. Garpiner Fr. Rev. iii. 52. 


III. 16, Phrases. 

Centre of attack (Mil): ‘when a considerable front is 
taken before a besieged place, and the lines of attack are 
carried upon three capitals, the capital in the middle, which 
usually leads to the half-moon, is styled the center of 
attack’ (C. James). 

Centre of attraction (Physics): the point to which bodies 
tend by gravity, or by the action of centripetal force ; 
Cig.) the object or point which attracts attention, interest, 
or curiosity. 

Centre of buoyancy, of cavity, of displacement, of immer- 
sion: the mean centre of that part of a ship or floating 
body, which is immersed in the water. 

Centre of conversion : the point ina body about which it 
turns or tends to turn when force is applied at a given point. 

Centre of curvature: see CURVATURE, 

Centre of friction: that paint in the base of a body on 
which it revolves when put in rapid rotation, ¢. g. the point 
of the peg of a top, 

Centre of gravity orig.=centre of attraction; afterwards, 
and still popularly (sce quot. 1879) =ceniz¢ of mass: in the 
case of a single body ora syste Of bodies rigidly connected, 
the point about which all the parts exactly balance each 
other, and which being supported, the body or system will 
remain at rest in any position. 

Centre of gyration: the point at which if the whole mass 
of a revolving body were collected, the rotatory motion 
would remain the same. 

Centre of inertia: =centre of gravity ox mass, 

Centre of magnitude ¢ =sense 10. 

Centre of mass: that point in relation to a body or system 
of bodies so situated that any plane whatever that passes 
through it divides the body or system into two parts of 
which the masses or weights are exactly equal, - 

Centre of motion; the point which remains at rest while 
all the other parts move round it. . 

Centre of oscillation : the point of a body suspended by an 
axis at which, if all the matter were concentrated, the oscil- 
lations would be performed in the time actually taken. - 

Centre of ossification: the point (or points) in the car- 
tilage or fibrous membrane of an immature bone in which 
the bone salts are first deposited, and from which they ex- 
tend until the whole bone is ossified. 

Centre of perenssion + in 2 moving body, that point 
where the percussion or stroke is greatest, in which the 
pus pereutient force of the body is supposed to be col- 

lected. 

' Centre of pressure? the point at which the whole amount 
of pressure may be applied with the same effect as when 
distributed, 

2727-5 Cuampers Cycl., Center of Gravitation or *At- 
traction. 1796 Hutton Afath, Dict.; Ceutre of *Conver- 
sion, a term first used by M, Parent. ‘1639 Lear J¥ater~ 
wks, 4 They fall towards their centre of *gravity in the 
Water, .2704 J. Hanns Lex Techs. s.v. Earth, The 
Earth doth not describe an Orbit round the Sun properly by 
her own Centre, but by the Common Centre of Gravity of 
the Earth and the Moon, 2822 Inison Se, & 172 I. 449 
The centre of gravity is that point in which the weight of a 
body may be supposed to collected. 183% Cartyte 
Sart. Res. (1858) 150 The casting of this pebble from my hand 
alters the centre-of-gravity of the, Universe. 
Math, Dict. 1. 269 ‘Che distance of the centre ration, 
from the point ofsuspension, is a mean proportional between 
those of 
draulics iii. 28 (Usef, Knowl. Soc.), The point of percus- 
sion, or of greatest effect, Gvhich, in revolving bodies, is 


called the centre of gyration) 1879 Tnomson & Tarr Nat. . 


Phil-1.1. §230The Centre of *Inertia or Mass is thus a per- 
fectiy definite point in every body, or group of bodies. ‘The 
term Centre of Gravity is often very inconveniently used 
forit. 1796 Hutton Afadh. Dict. 1. 267 Centre of *magni- 
¢ude is .. the same as the centre of gravity in homogeneal 
bodies, as in a cylinder or any other prism. 1727-51 Crtaat- 
Bers Cycl. s.v., If the weights P and Q revolve about the 
point N, so that when P descends, Q ascends, N is said to 
be the Center of*Afotion, Fbid. He found, in this case, the 
distance of the centre of *oscillation, from the axis ina 
circle, to be $of the diameter. 796 Hutron Alath. Dict, 
I, 267 Centre of oscillation .. in a compound pendulum, its 


1996 Hutron - 
orn 


vity and oscillation. 1829 Naz, Philos. I, JZy-' 


center, still prevalent in 


. CENTRE, 


distance from the point of suspension is equal to the length 
ofa marl pendulum whose oscillations areisochronal with _ 
those of the compound ones. 1867 J. MArsHALt Physiol. 
II. 651 The cranial bones begin by one or more flat radiat- 
ing centres of *ossification. 1869 Huxtey Physiol. xii. 321 
A long bone has usually, at fewest, three centres of ossifica- 
tion. 1727-51 Cuampers Cyc, s. v., The center of *percus- 
sion is the same with the center of gravity, if all the parts 
of the percutient body be carried with 2 parallel motion. 
1796 Hutron Jfath. Dict. 1. 269 When the percutient body 
revolves about 2 fixed point, the centre of percussion is the 
same with the centre of oscillation. Jéid. The centre of | 
*Zressure of a fuid against a plane, is that point against 
which a force being applied equal .and contrary to the 
whole pressure, it will just sustain it, ' 

. attrib. and in comb. ' % 

17. ativtd, or quasi-adj. Of or pertaining to the 
centre, central. Hence CENTREMOST. ; 

179 BentHan Panoft. 1. Paster. 99 The center one, of the 
5 uppermost Cells. 1796 Justr. §& Regul. Cavairy (1813) 
233 ‘rumpeters and masic are behind the center interval, 
1829 I, Taytor Enthus. ix. 219 The centre illusion of the 
system. 1860 J. Kennepy Horse Shoe R. Wii. 586 The 
centre division of the assailing army. 1879 R. K. Doucras 
Confucianisnt iv. 92 The centre figures of his philosophy. 

18. Obvious combinations: as centre-arbor, -line, 
pint, -pinton, -point, -table, -truth, ete, Also centre- 
ward, centre-qwise advs. 

1884 F, Britten Watch § Clock, 266°The *centre arbor 
.,turns once in an hour. 1804 Afed. Frul. XII. 202 The 
distance between the *centre-pin and blade. 1807-26 S. 
Coover First Lines Surg. 303 In order to fix the centre-pin 
of the trephine. 2884 F. Britten Watch § Clockut. 266 The 
teeth round the barre! drive the *centre-pinion. 1648 Br. 
Hatt Sel, 7h. § 22 Whata mere *centrepoint the earth is in 
comparison of the vast circumference of heaven. 1866 
Linpon Bampton Lect. v. (1875) 253 Christ is the centre- 
pointof the history and hopes of man. 1868 Horme Lee 2, 
Godfrey xxxvi. 195 He..remained standing by the *centre- 
table. “x858 Sears Adan. u. xi. 245 The “centre-truth In 
his system of doctrines, 1843 CartyLe Past § Pr, 1 ii, At 
all moments it is moving *centreward, 2853 Kane Grin- 
nell Exp, xvii. (1856) 126 It contracts itself *centrewise, 
and rounds itself endwise. 

19. Special combs,: centre-chisel, a pointed 
cold-chisel; centre-chuck, 2 kind of chuck for a 
lathe; centre-drill, ‘a small drill used for mak- 
ing a short hole in the ends of a shaft about to 
be turned, for the entrance of the lathe-centres’ 
(Weale) ; centre-fire =central fire (see.CENTRAL 
4); also attrib, as in centre-fire cartridge; 
+ centre-fish, a mollusc allicd to the limpet; 
centre-lathe, a tuming-lathe in which the work is 
supported or held by centres (sense 5); centre- 
piece, a piece in the centre of anything ; sfec. an 
ornamental piece of plate or glass for the centre 
of a table, etc, an épergne; centre-punch, a 
punch with a conical point for marking the centre 
of work to be tumed in the lathe, or the centre of 
ahole to be drilled; centre-rail, a third or middle 
rail, sometimes used on railway lines, in connexion 
with 2 cogged wheel or other device on the engine, 
for the ascent or descent of steep inclines ; also 
attrib. ; centre-sow, a kind of circular saw which : 
cuts round timber in sections meeting in the 
centre, for spokes, pick-handles, ctc.;- contre- 
-second(s, applied to a seconds hand on a clock 
or watch mounted on the centre arbor, and com- 
pleting its-revolution in one minute; also to a 
clock, ete. having such a seconds hand; centre- 
split (see quot.); centre-valve, in gas-works, a 
rotating valve by which the gas is distributed to 
several sets of purifiers; centxe-velic, see VELIO; 
centre-wheel, the third wheel of a watch in some 
kinds of movements. ° - y ae 

1863 Sates Judust, Biog, 247. Vis self-adjusting double 
driving *centre-chuck, for which the Society of Arts 
awarded him their silver medal in 1828. 2668 WinKins 
Real Char. 1. ¥, §2. 130 Univalys; having but one Shell , 
.. being unmoved .. x Limpet, "Center fish, 1819 Rugs 
Cyc? sv. Turning, Lathes are. called *centre lathes where 
the work is supported at both ends, 1879 Noutzarrret 
Turning w. 99. 1836 Disraryi 4. Temple v1; vi. (Hoppe) 
A bonguet which might have served for the *centre-piece 
of a dinner table. 184 {/ust.-Lond. News 18 Mar. 2590/1 
The .. testimonial is a silver centre-piece consisting of a 
column encircled by two gracefully-formed figures repre- 
senting Peace, cic, 1858 Hawtiorne £7. § dt. Frals. MW. 
xoo With screws. .and a silver centre-piece. 1879 Hotrz- 
AMFFEL Tyning W. 192 A stecl *center punch is driven into 
the flat end. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v., Another form 


-of *center-rail railway. 7éfd. s.v., The largest *centre- 


second clock .. is the turret-clocl: for the Bombay Harbour 
Board [with] a dial 84 feet in diameter. 3884 W. Brirtzn 
IVatch § Clockui. 49 [A] Centre Seconds. .[is]n Jong seconds 
hand moving from the centre of a watch ‘dial. 1886 Dazd 
News 15 Oct. 5/6 They are made of ‘*centre splits’. Good, 
honest hides ...are skilfully split into three skins, and the . 
centre one, having no grain, and being of asoft, flimsy sub- 
stance, is nevertheless capable of being made to assume the 
guise of serviceable leather... x88q F. Brirren Watch § 
Clockm, 266 The *centre wheel drives the third wheel 
pinion, - m - 
Centre, center (sentar), v. [f. CENTRE sd. 
ora. F. centre-7. Ih 17th and 18th c. often spelt 
.S. Cf CENTERING, 

I. zatr. : Byte as 

+1. To rest as on a fixed centre or pivot; to re- 


CENTRE-BIT. 


pose. Ods. (as a distinct sense, though it often 
colours 2), oa 

1622 Bacon Casas Wks, (Bohn) 503 He .. admitted none 
to his intimacies, but such whose whole expectations cen- 
tered upon him. 1664 Decay Chr. Piety (J.) Where there 
is no visible truth wherein to centre. 1669 Bunyan Hod; 
Citie 97 Here centreth Luke the Evangelist, here centret 
Jude. 1708 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc, Ment X, 268 He 
assures me he intends to Centre with us, and ‘end his 
days in that country. x719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 144 We 
have a Balance... to the value of 1,750,0002 which centers 
and remains among us, 


+b. To unite, agree. Obs. 

1622-62 Hevin Cosmogr. To Rdr., I wondred how they 
could all center upon the same Proposal, 1657 REEve 
God's Plea 5 Let us both center together in this qualifica- 


tion, 

2. To find or have their (or its) centre; to be 
concentrated as at a centre; ‘to be collected toa 
point’ (J.), to gather or collect as round a centre ; 
to be placed as at a centre; to move or tum 
round as a centre. Often with a mixture ofnotions, 


including that of sense x. - 

x691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. IV. 186 He that makes him. 
self his End, that Centers and Terminates in himself. 1736 
Burter Aza. un. vii. 365 Whom all the prophecies referred 
to, and in whom they should center, 1764 Go.psa. 7onv, 
44 That bliss which only centres in the mind. 1763 

BLACKSTONE Cov, I. 208 In his person also centered the 
right of the mon: 19777 Ropentson Hist. 
Amer. (1778) II. vu. 272 The supreme authority centered at 
last in a single person. 1781 Cowrer Convers. 134 His sole 
opinion..Centering at last in having none at all. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 173 The trade, wealth and power of 
America, may, at some future period, depend, and perhaps 
centre upon the Missisippi. 1838 Cruise Digest VI. 550 If 
the whole property should center in one person, 1823 J. 
Bavcock Dom, Amiusent. 20 All three tubes afterwards 
centre inone. 1867 Hates in Percy Folio I. 143 The rare 
adventure on which the tale centres, 1868 Freeman Vorwe. 
Cong. (1876) LL. viti. 262 It is around the King .. that the 
main storm of battle is made to centre. 1876 Green Shor? 
Hist. v. § 4 (1882) 246 The hopes of the peasants centred in 
the young sovereign. 

+3. To converge (07) as a centre. Obs, 

1989 H, Watpore Remzin. viii. 65 All those mortifications 
centering on a constitution evidently tending to dissolution. 

TI. ¢vans. : 

4. To place or fix in the centre; to provide or 
mark with a centre, 

x6r0 G. Frercuer Christ's Vict, (R.) Where the san 
centres himself by right. 1669 Minton P. Z, vir. 228 In 
his hand He took the golden Compasses .. One foot he 
center’d, and the other turn’d. 2887 Knox Littir Broken 
Vowg A plot of smooth green grass. .centred bya basin in 
which there is a continual plash of falling water. 

+5. To fix 20, repose z~ox, as a fixed centre or 
pivot. Ods. (But often colouring 6.) 

1623 AiLesBuRY Seri. (1624)2 Man..doth center his rest- 
lesse motions vpon nothing but the Almighties fruition. 
1649 G. Danian Trinxarch., Hen, V7, xxxv, Men cent’red 
to Selfe-Interest and lock’t To their wild Causes. xyz 
Beruecey Prev, Ruin Gt, Brit. Wks, UI. 205 Centering 
all our cares upon private interest. 

6. To place or put as in a centre; to collect, 
bring, or direct, as to a centre; to concentrate 22, 
on, To be centred iz or on has often a shade of 
sense 5. 

zgoz Pore Saghe so Once in her arms you center’d all 

our fy 1776 Gonsm, Haunch of Ven., While thus I de- 

ated, in reverie centred. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Williams 
2gt Each of these centered in himself a Neste (or) occupa- 
tions, 1844 Trirtwart Greece VIII, lxii. 179 his hopes 
were-henceforth centred in Antigonus. 1875 Srusps Cons?. 
Hist, 1, xiii. 606 The process of centering the administra- 
tion of justice in the hands of the itinerant justices. 1878 
Buacn Green Past, xxxvii. a95 As if her whole thoughts had 
been centred on the Falls, 
+ In various technical uses: To place or fix in 
the (exact) centre; to find the centre of; to grind 


(a lens) so that the thickest part is in the centre, 

3798 Six-G, Suueraurcn in Phil. Trans, LXXXIII. rog 
If this (the object glass] be not correctly centered .. that 
is, if its axis be not concentric with the axis of the cell, in 
which itis fixed, 2796 Hutron Math, Dict, I. 289 Cassini 
the younger has a discourse expressly on the necessity of 
well centring the Spec glass of a large telescope. 1831 
Brewster Ogtics xii. 339 When the aperture was well 
centered, 2868 Lockyer Zest. Astron, § 518 It is of the 
last importance. .that it should be correctly centred,—that 
is that the centre of movement should be also the centre 
of graduation. : 


Centre-bit, [see Brz sd.16.} An instrument 
tuming on a projecting centre-point, used for mak- 


ing cylindrical holes, Gloted as a burglar’s tool.) 
4 1704 Rigging & Seamansh. 1, 130 Centre-bit, a bit, having 
in the middle of its end a small steel point, with a sharp 
edge on one side to cut horizontally, and a sharp tooth on 
_the opposite side to cut vertically. 1833 °A. Fonstanque 
Eng. und, 7 Adnin, 1837) H, 3r5 There are picklocks, 
files, and centre-bits available for robbery. 1838 Dickrns 
O vist xix, ‘None,’ said Sikes. ‘’Cept a centre-bit and 
aboy.’ 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, xviii. (1852) 409 [He] then 
rapidly turns the curved parf, like a carpenter's centre- 
bit. 18ss , TENNYSON Maud +. 1. xi, And Sk must lie 
down arm’d, for the villainous: centre-bits Grind on the 
wakefulearin the hush of the moonless nights. 2857 Reape 
Never too late ii, (D.) His intelligence bored like a centre- 
bit into the deep heart of his enemy. - 


Centre-board (se‘ntezbderd). - In a flat. 
bottomed sailing-boat, a movable board or plate | 


of iron, which can be lowered through the keel in 
Vor. IT, : ee 
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deep water to prevent lee-way and increase the 
stability under canvas, and in shallow water can 
be lifted up within the boat; often a¢/7zb. as in 
centre-board boat, cutter. Yb. Short for centre- 


board boat. 

1867 J. Maccregor Voy. Alone Rob Roy (1868) 93 All 
rigs and all sizes there were even to a great centre 
cutter, 288r 7ies 19 Jan. 8/2 Mr. Young went. .to cross 
the bay in a centre-board boat. 1883 Harper's Mag, Aug. 
443/2. Two keels are being laid down to every centre- 
board designed, Jéyd. /; The centre-board is generally 
lowered. 1886 J¥tes 25 Oct. 13 (Article) A week in a 
Centre-board. 

Centred, centered Genterd), spl. a. [f. 
CENTRE 2. or sd, + -ED.]} 

1. Placed at the centre or in a central position. 

1sgo Sernser Muiofot. 19 Betwixt the centred earth, 
and azure skies. 1683 Tenpte J7em. Wks. 1732 I. 403 
They were..ecasie of Access from all Parts; center’d be- 
tween Spain and Sweden. 1829 Tennyson Timductoo, A 
center'd glory-circled memory, Divinest Atalantis. 

2. Fixed on a centre as a point of support or 
equilibrium ; furnished with a centre. 

1649 G. Dante Trinarch., Rich, 77, cexcvii, Soe may a 
Cent'red Rocke Bee made a Tennis-ball. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Plato Ws. (Bohn) I, 309 Plato is so centred, 
that he can well spare all his dogmas, x8g0 Tennyson 
Jn Afent \ix, My centred passion cannot move, Nor will it 
lessen from to-day. 

3. Brought together to a centre, concentrated. 

180s, Sourney Madoc in Asi. xxii, There to collect their 
strength, and thence with centered numbers urge the war. 

4. Having a centre: also in comé., as in decp- 
centred, etc. 


+Centre'ity. [app. formed after words like 
corporeity, spontaneity, which rest upon L. adjs. 
in ers; but there was no L, centreus.] The fact 
of being the centre; central quality. 

1642-7 More Songeoy. Soul, Psychathan. mi. 0. XX, In every 
thing compost Each part of th’ essence its centreity Keeps 
toitself. /did.u. App. xiv, So do these Atomes change their 
energies, Themselves unchanged, into new Centreities. 
Lbid. ut. tii, xiv, Lbid, ut. 0. xx, Trees. .they want their 
fixed centreities, 

Centreless, a. 
centre. 

186 Franrer Just. Metaph. wv. xviii. 138 A centreless 
circle is absolutely incogitable in itself. 

Centrement, nonce-cud, [see -xENT.] The 
action of centring; that in or about which any- 


thing is centred. 

18., Stevenson Cornh, Afag., Failing in Love, That state 
in which another person becomes to us the very gist and 
centrement of God’s creation. 


Ce‘ntremost, a. rare. [a superlative form 
from CENTRE 17; cf. wztddlemost, topmost.] Most 


central; midmost. 

1866 Neate Seguences § Hl. 146 The spice-fields .. that 
oe the centremost mountain. 187: Joaquin Minter 
Songs of Italy (1878) 53 In the centremost star Of all whirl- 
ing stars. 

Centress ect). lt CrnTRE sd. (sense 8) 

+-Ess.] A female ‘ (head) centre’. 

1866 Morning Star 6 Mar. 6/t Head centress of the Fenian 
Sisterhood. 

Centric (sentrik), a. [mod. ad. Gr. sevrpie-ds 
pertaining to the centre, f. eévrpov : see CENTRUM. } 


1. That is in or at the centre, central. 

c1gg0 Martowe Fanstus vi, The substance of this centric 
earth. 1594 1s¢ P#. Contention iv. 18 To pierce the bowels 
of this Centricke earth. x63: Donna Poews (1650) 33 
Some that have deeper digg’d Loves Mine than I, Say, 
where his centrique happinesse doth lie, 2642 H, Mors 
Song of Soul i. u. xvi, Centrick all like one pellucid Sun. 
1802 G. Cotman By. Grins, Elder Bro, i, Centric in Lon- 
don noise.. Proud Covent Garden blooms. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by a centre. 

1giz Bracknore Creation 1. (R.) Orbs centric and ex- 
centrick he prepares. 1850 Mars. Browninc Dead Pax iv, 
Stung to life by centric forces. 1884 Bower & Scorr De 
Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 406 In the first type, which may 
be called the centric, the chlorophyll-parenchyma is uni- 
formly distributed around the entire organ. 


8. Phys. Of.or pertaining to a nerve centre. 
87x Sir T. Watson Princ. & Pract, Med. (ed. 5) 1. $70 
When the irritating cause operates directly on the spinal 
cord itself, he calls the. disease centric tetanus. 1873 
B.E, Anstiz in E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 110 A non- 
inflammatory centric atrophy. 1879 Carrenter Jfent. 
Phys. 1. ti. $73. 77 Movements..simply centric, depending 
upon an excited condition of the ganglionic centres. 
B. quasi-sé. A circle or circular orbit with the 


earth in its centre. | 
2667 Minton P. L. vitt, 83 How gird the Sphear With 
Centric and Eccentric scribi’d o’re, Cycle and. Epicycle. 
1764, Lioyp IVés. (2774) 11. 154 Talk of words little under- 
stood, Centric, eccentric, epicycle. 
Geutrical Gentrikal), @. [fas pree.+-AL.] 
1, Situated at-or in the centre or middle; cen- 
tral; =CEntRIC 1. 


[see -LEss.] Without ao 


174 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 42 In the Centrical Part - 


of the optic Nerve. 1768 WarrerieLp Let. Gov. Wright 27 
The late addition of the two Floridas renders Georgia more 
centrical. 1803 Wetuncton Leé, in Gurw. Disp, IT. 208 
Toleavethe infantry in acentrical situation. 1864 GutHriz 
in Gd. Words 510 Situated in a centrical part of the town. 

SJE. a ‘Gsnomx Ess. iit. (x673) 366 It is not unlikely to 
have been the Primary and Centrical Sin. 


*~ 2. Of or pertaining to a centre. 


CENTRIFUGAL. 


1837 Wuewett Hist. /iduct, Sc, 11, vt ii, § 2. 30 A cere 
tain extension of the centrical medium. 1876 F. Bropis in 
G. Chambers 4 stron. 325 The second centrical envelope fof 
the comet} just embraced both these eccentric envelopes. 

Centrica ‘lity. vare. [f. prec. +-19v.] Central 
position ; centrality. 

1977 H. Warrore Lett. Ctess Ossory 1. 261 Its cen- 
tricality made it very agreeable. | 

Centrically (sentrikali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2} 

1. In a central position; centrally. 

1799 Med. Frnt. 11. 445 The bone is seldom fractured, 
unless the ball strikes centrically. 1810 Weutincton Let. 
in Gurw. Dis, VI, 297 In the pine wood.. where they will 
be more centrically situated. x8r7 Adin, Rev. XXIX, 50 
Centrically and commodiously situated. 

2. On or with the centre or centres, 

1882 GEIKiE 7e.xrt-bk. Geol. tv. 11.507 A pile of balls stand- 
ing exactly centrically one upon the other, an arrangement 
which seems hardly possible. 

Centricalness. are. [f. as prec. + -N=88.] 
‘ Situation in the centre’ (Craig 1847). 

Centricity (sentri-stti). [mod. f, Centrio + 
“TTY ; cf. eccentricéty.] Centric quality or position ; 
relation to 2 centre. 

1826 Kinny & Sp, Zntour, (1828) IV. xxxvil, 6 Gives a de- 
cided character of centricity to the whole nervous system. 
1854 J. Hoce Avicrosc. 1. iii. (1867) 164 First, their cen- 
tricity, and secondly the fittest condensation of the light to 
be employed. 2879 Rutiay Stud, Rocks vii. 57 In order 
to get proper centricity in the movement, 

Centrifugal (sentrisfirgil), a. [f mod.L. 
cenirifug-us (Newton, f. centrum centre + fugus 
fleeing, avoiding) +-an. (Cf. Cextniperat), In 
mod.F. centrifuge.) 

1. Flying or tending to fly off from the centre as 

a. Centrifugal force, aso centrifugal tendency : 
the force with which a body moving round a 
centre tends to fly off from that centre; the ten- 
dency which a revolving body has to do this, 

( Centrifugal force’ is real y Inertia.) 

{1687 Newton Principia Sect. u. Prop. iv. Schol., Hac 
est vis centrifuga, qua corpus urget circulum; et huic 
aequalis est vis contraria.] @1g2a1 Kem. Manperiuis’ Diss. 
(1734) g It is under the Equator that the Contrifugal Force 
is greatest. 1841-4 Emerson Zss, /Zist. Wks. (Bohn) I. 2 
As the poise of my body depends on the equilibrium of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. 1855 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea i, (1860) 3 At the height of 26,000 miles from 
the earth, the centrifugal force would counteract gravity. 
1866 Airy Pop, Astron, 241 The centrifugal tendency is 
powerfully in operation at the equator, but not atall at the 
poles, 1876 Routtroce Discor. 7 If .. the velocity of the 
engine increases, the balls diverge from increased centri- 
fugal force, 

» Jig. or transf. 

3817 Cotrrincr Big. Lit. 1. xii. 275. 1856 R. VauGHan 
Mystics (1860) 1. 93 A process of evolution, a centrifugal 
movement in the Divine Nature. 1868 G, Durr Pol. Surv. 
at So strong are the centrifugal forces in Spain. 

@. Centrifugal current: ‘applied to that ar- 
rangement of a battery in galvanizing an animal 
body, in which the positive pole is the nearer to 
the centre, .of the nervous system’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2, Applied to machines or parts of mechanism in 
which centrifugal force is employed: as + centri- 
fugal bellows, a fan or blowing machine; cen- 
trifugal filter, a sugar-filter in which a porous 
cylinder rotates rapidly so as to drive off liquid 
from the sugar; centrifugal gun, a kind of 
machine-cannon with a rotating chambered disk 
whence balls are driven tangentially ; centrifugal 
machine, ge. any machine in which centrifugal 
force is employed ; sfec. a machine, also called a 
hydro-extractor, for drying yarn, cloth, sugar, or 
other substance, this being placed in a rapidly 
revolving cage, whence the moisture is thrown 
off by centrifugal force; centrifugal mill, Barker's 
mill; centrifugal pump, a rotary pump in which 
the fluid is driven outward and upward from a 
centre ; there are many forms of it; centrifugal 
dresser, etc. : 7 

1768 Gentl, Mag. 555 This centrifigal machine. 1803 
Banus Power Machines 4x Centrifugal machine or Erskine'’s 
centrifugal pump. 1807 T. Younc Wat. Philos. 1.781 The 
centrifugal Bellows. By the revolution of the fly the air is 
caused to enter at A and is discharged at B. 1874 Kuicut 
Dict. Mech, 514 Le Demour’s centrifugal pump is supposed 
to have been the first of its kind. Jdrd. 5r5 Andrew's cen- 
trifugal pump resembles a helix or snail’s shell, 884 Bath 
Herald 27 Den. 6/5 After being carried through .. de- 
tachers, the wheat passes through centrifugal dressers, 

8. Bot. &. Of inflorescence, in which the ter- 
minal flower opens first and the Jateral ones suc- 
cessively after; inflorescence terminal or definite. 
b, Of an embryo: Having the radicle turned 
toward the sides of the fruit. ¢. Said of the order 


of cell division. } 
2830 LinpLgy Wat. Syst. Bot. 134 Flowers often with a 
centrifugal inflorescence. 1870 Hooxer Sivd. Flora 277 
Labiatz .. Flowers solitary or in axillary opposite centri- 
fugal cymes. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Barys Phaner. 
Gerns 45 In the course of the tangential divisions in an 
initial cell and the radial row derived from it, two extreme 
forms may in the first instance be distinguished. .termed the 
centripetal and centrifugal forms. ee 


CENTRIFUGALLY, 


4. Phys, Of nerve-fibres: Conveying impulses 


from a ‘centre’ (see CENTRE sb. 72); efferent. 
1858 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I, v. vi. 368 The 
centre. .from which issue through centrifugal nerves motor 
impulses, 3876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 20 The proper. 
ties of centrifugal fibres, r : 
Centri-fugalize, v. [f. prec. +-I28.] ¢razs. 
To impart a centrifugal motion to. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Edue. IV. 393/2 Would not that 
ocean. . be also centrifugalised or ‘driven outwards? 
Centri‘fugally, adv. [f. as prec, +-1¥2,] 
In a centrifugal manner; from the interior or 
centre towards the exterior. 
1819 H. Busk Vestriad ww. 
fugally through Concentric orbits, glitter’d as they flew. 
1833 Str C, Bert, and Prelim. Disc. (1874) 17 The nervous 
ency which excites the muscles proceeds outwardly from 
the brain, or centrifugally, x89: Tynoaty Fragn:. Sc. 
(ed. 6) II. vi, 76 The British Association then. .pushes know- 
ledge centritugally outwards. 1876 Daily News 27 Oct. 
5/6 When a shell explodes the splinters fly centrifugally 


§ Hemm'd skirts centri- 


up 

Centri-fugate, v. rare. [f. as CENTRIFUGAL 
+-aTE8: cf. L, vbs. in -ficave from -ficus. Cf. 
mod.F .centrijuger in same sense.] 72tr. To move 
away from the centre ; to disperse. 

1876 Mrs, Warrney Sights § Jus. vii. 88 To meet again 
at the great focus, before we centrifugated off again upon 


our diverse tracks, . 
Centrifuge, a. and sh. [a. F. centrifuge 


centrifugal.} A. adj. = CENTRIFUGAL. 

Box Fusert Lect. Art iii. (2848) 408 The projectile and 
centrifuge qualities of the system, 

B. sb. A centrifugal machine; sgec. one for 
separating cream from milk by rotary motion. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. 2/2 Two of the Danish centri- 
fuges, which have a rotary motion equal to 4,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. They. effect an instantancous partition of 

the cream from the milk. 1887 Scot. Leader 29 Sept. 4 
His dairymaids are Danish centrifuges. 

Centri-fugence, -fu'gience. vare. [f. L. 
*centrifug-us: cf. beneficentia f. benefie-us.] 

1847 Emerson Refr. Men i. Uses Gt, Afen Wks, (Bohn) I. 
285 ‘Ihe centripetence augments the centrifugence, 1870 
— Soc, § Solit, vi. 120 A hoarding to check the spending; 
a centripetence equal to the centrifugence, 1883 S. Wain- 
wRIGHT Sei, Sophisus vii. 114 As congelation is a property 
of water, or centrifugience of gas. : 

+Centri‘fugous, 2. Obs. [f. mod.L. cenéri- 
Sug-us (see above) +-0US.] == CENTRIFUGAL, 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11, No. 77. ut Their Centripetous Mo- 
tion. -detracts from their Centrifugous Motion. 

+Centrine. Ols. [2. I. centrine, ad. Gr. 
xevtpivys in same sense.} The Spiny Shark or Ray. 

1661 Lovee Hist. Ani. & Min. 233 Flesh... Fike that 
of a Centrine, the hardest of all fishes, and of evil juyce. 

Centrinel, -onel, obs. variants of SENTINEL. 

a 1593 Martowe Dido un. i. 323 These milk-white doves 
shall be his centronels, 1g98 Yoxc Diana 120 The gate.. 
was opened to them out of hand by the Centrinels, who 
had notice of that was past and what they shuld do. 

Centring, -ering, -reing (senterin), vd/. 
sb. [f. CENTRE v, +-ING 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Centre; placing in 
the centre, convergence to the centre. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 109 As God in Heav’n Is Center, 
yet extends to all, so thou {Earth] Centring receav’st from 
all those Orbs. 1932 Attensury (J.) The visible centring 
of all the old prophecics in the person of Christ. 

8. See CENTERING. 

Centring -ering, -reing, 7f/. a. [f. as 
prec. +-1nG 4.] That centres. 

2647 Crasnaw Poens 257 All-circling point, all cent’ring 
sphere, The world’s one, round, eternal year, 

Centripetal (sentritprtil), a. [f. mod.L. cen- 
tripet-us (Newton) centre-seeking +-au. With 
mod.L. centrifugus, centripetus, cf. Isid. X11, viii. 
9 ‘ musca Iucipeta, blatta lucifuga est’; heredipeta, 
fucripeta also occur in L. Cf. mod.F, cestripete.) 

1. Tending toward the centre; the opposite of 

centrifugal. 
_ & Centripetal force: a force which draws or 
impels 2 body toward some point as a centre, and 
thus acts as a counterpoise to the centrifugal ten- 
dency in circular motion; for this the name cez- 
tripetal tendency is substituted by some. : 

(2687 Nawron Princigia Defin. v, Vim conatui ili con- 
trariam .. Centripetam appello.) x709 Tatler No. 43? 7. 
Thus the Tangential and Centripetal Forces,. by their 
Counter-struggle, make the Celestial Bodies describe an 
exact Ellipsis. 1764 Reio {2guixy ii. § 9 Centripetal force 
is put for the cause, which we conceive to be some power 
or virtue in the centre or central body. 841-4 (see Crn- 
TRIEUGAL 1], 2868 Locnver Elen. Astron. 306 Were the 
centrifugal tendency to cease, the centripetal force would 
be uncontrolled, and-the body would fall upon the attract- 
ing mass, 7", - . 

» fig. and transf. a 

az Ken Sion Wks, 272 IV. 419 They Unwing’d, as 
swiftly flew the spacious way, By their centripetal con- 
nat'ral Force, To their-Triune, co-amiable Source... #1763 
Snenstone 2s, 112 “Indolence is a° kind of centripetal 
force,. 1870 GLapstonE Gieaz. tv. vi. 202 While centripetal 
and centrifugal forces are thus engaged in mortal tug. 

“2, Applied to machines’ or parts of mechanism 
which employ centripetal action: as centripetal 
press, centripetal pump. 7 . 
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1874 Kwtenr Diet. Mech., Centripetal fis --in one 
form it is the exact converse of the er Mill. 


3. Bot. Tending-or developing from without 
toward the centre. Centripetal inflorescence, that 
in which the lowest or outermost flowers blossom 
first, as in spikes and umbels; also called zdefer- 
minate or indefinite. ‘i 

1870 Hooker Stud. Hora 184 Composite .. Inflorescence 
& centripetal head of many small flowers. 188 Gray 
Struct. Bot, v.145 The Indefinite or Indeterminate type of 
inflorescence has" been called Centripetal, because .. the 
evolution is seen to from circumference to centre. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 536 The acropetal or centripetal 
order of succession of the floral leaves, 

4. Biol. a. Procéeding from the exterior to the 
interior or centre. b. Of nerves: Conveying an 
impulse from the periphery to the ‘centre’; afferent. 

2836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 763/s The law of centripetal 
development. 1855 Owen Sted. § Teeth 131 As the centri- 
pas calcification proceeds, the caps are converted into 

jorn-shaped cones. 1877 Roberts Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) 
I. ge The centripetal or sensory nerves, 

entri’petally, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
a centripetal manner or direction; from the ex- 
terior towards the interior or centre. 

1854 R. Owen in Cire. Se. (1865) IT. 57/2 Ossification .. 
proceeds centripetally. 1881 Pennsylo. Sch, Frnl, XXX. 
86 While the adult may be educated centrifugally, the child 
must be educated centripetally. 1884 Bower & Scorr De 
Bary's Phaner. 362 development .. begins at the peri- 
Phery of the ring, and in general proceeds centripetally. 

Centri‘petence. [f. on L. type *centripeten- 
tia; cf. centetfugence. In mod}. centripctence.] 
Centripetal motion or action. 

2847 [see CENTRIFUGENCE], 1867 Emerson Lett. §- Soc. 
Aims vii. (1875) 179, I shall never believe that centrifugence 
and centripetence balance, unless mind heats and meliorates, 
as well as the surface and soil of the globe. 

Centri‘petency. [f. as prec. +-ENcy.] Ten- 
dency toward the centre. 

4 Worcester cites Monthly Rev. ‘ 

+Centripetous, 2. Ods. [f. mod.L. certri- 
pet-us (see CENTRIPETAL) + -OUS,] = CENTRIPETAL. 

1909 [see Centrirucous]. 

entrique, obs. form of Centric, 

Centrist (sevntrist). [a. I. centriste, f. centre 
CENTRE: see -18t.] Folzt. A member of the 
Centre ary (in France). 

1872 Daily News 31 July, That weak-kneed congregation 
who sit in the middle of the House, and call themselves 
*Centrists’. 1882 Pad/ Afadl G. 31Jan.,A closegamewasthen 
being played between the Centrists and M, Gambetta. 

Gentro- (sentra). Stem of L, centrua and Gr. 
xévrpov, used as 2 combining form, with senses ‘cen- 
tre, central, centrally’: as Centronoinar a., of or 
belonging to thecentre of an acinus (of the pancreas). 
Centrocli-nal a.(Geol.), see quots. Centrodo’rsal 
a., of or belonging to the centre of the back. 
Centroli-nead (Geom.), see quots. Centrolineal 
a.,applied to a series of lines converging to a centre. 
Centrosta‘itic a. (A7Zed.), ‘applied by [Tall to the 
action of the vis nervosa in the spinal centre? (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Centrostomatous a. (Zoo/.), having 
the mouth perfectly central, asa star-fish. Centro. 
symmetrical a, (Crystall.), having Centxrosy'an- 
metry, symmetry to a point or centre. 

388x Frnt. Aficrose. Sc. Jan. 115 The centroacinar ceils 
of Langerhaus. 1876 Pace Ady, Text-lk. Geol. iv. 83 
When strata dip .. to common centre, they are said to be 
centroclinal. 1877 Green Phys. Geol, ix. § 3. 347 ioe viva 
a.centroclinal dip or forma basin, 1878 tr. Gegendaucr’s 
Comp, Anat, 218 The centro-dorsal plate, 1880 CarrenTER 
in Sud Linn, Soc. XV. 193 A specimen with a more regular 
centrodorsal and pointed muscle-plates, 1814 P. NiciioLson 
in Tyaus. Soc. Aris XXXII, 67 An instrument of my in- 
vention called a centro-linead, for drawing lines to inacces- 
sible vanishing points in perspective. 1878 Stanrey Draw. 
ing Instr. x69 The centrolinead was invented by Peter 


Nicholson, a man of Groat geometrical ingenuity. 2878 Gur. - 


ney Crystadlogr, 40 In the Anorthic system ., a holohedral 
form can only be centro-symmetrical.  Zéfd. 36 The crystal 


can only possess symmetry toa point or centro-symmetry. ° 


- Centrobaric (sentroberik), . [f. CENTRO- + 
Gr, Bép-os weight + -10.] 


1. Of or relating to the centre of gravity, or to’ 


the process of finding it. 

Centrobaric method Math.) : a method of determining the 
area of a surface, or the volume of a solid, gencrated by the 
revolution of a line or surface respectively about a fixed 
axis, on the principle that the superficies or solid so formed 
is equal to the i prods’ of the generating line or surface and 
the length of the path of its centre of gravity; sometimes 
rin Chambers Core sy. Centrobarye Method, 1996 
x727-§x in Cham! yce.s.v. Centrobarye Method. 279) 

“Hurton Math. Dict., Centrobaric uethod. : 

2. See quot.- f 
1867 Tnomson & Tarr Nat. Philos. (2883) § 534 If the 
action -of .. gravity on a rigid body is reducible toa single 
force in a line Passing always through one point fixed rela. 
. tively to the body. .that point is called its centre of gravity, 

and the body is called a centrobaric boty t 

Bursury Math. The. Electr. §& Magu. 1. 64 A body which 

has the same potential at all points outside of itself, as ifits 

mass were collected at a point O within it, is a centrobaric 
body, and O its centre. It follows. that if'a body be centro- 
baric, its centre is its centre of inertia, ' 
So Gentrobarical@. == «| - : 
1704 J. Hanns Lex. Techn., Centrobarycal, is what re- 


2885 WATSON & . 


- mans, 2 court of one hundred magistrates or judges. . 


CENTUMVIRATE. 


lates to the Center of Gravity. - 2768 E, Buys Dict, Terns” 
o& Art, Centrobarical. 

Centrode (sentréud). Afath, [f. Gr. xévrpor 
or L. cestyim Crntre + 686s path. .(The earlier 
proposed name was CentxorD.)] (See quot.) 

1878 Cuurrorp Elements of Dynamic i, 136. 1882 Min- 
CHIN Unifi. Kincmat. 39 A locus traced out by the succes- 
sive positions of an instantaneous centre of-pure rotation 
has received the special name of a centrode .: We shall 
have therefore, in all cases, both.a body centrode and 
R space centrode, 2884 Athenanm 15 Sept. 339/2 Instan- 
taneous centres and centrodes are not introduced till a late 
stage, in work and tecth of wheels being discussed without 

cir Ald, - 

Centrodontous, ¢..[f Gr. xérpoy sharp 
point + d5oyr- tooth+-ous.] ‘Having sharp and 
subulate teeth’ (Syd. Soc, Lex). 

Centroid (sentroid). Afath. 
its source) + -om.] 

1. =CentRopr. [In this sense introduced by 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, 1876, on the analogy of 
eyclotd and other names of curves, but subsequently 
abandoned for centrode.] 

3876 A. B. W. Kennepy tr. Renleans's Theoret. Kine: 
mat, 1876 S. Kens. Mus, Catal, No, 563 Sinoidic cams. Car- 
dioids, With second disc and centroid, 2884 Atheneum 
13 Sept, 339/2 The author erroneously calls the loci of the 
instantaneous centre ‘centroids’, a term which has become 
appropriated in a very different sense, 1886 A. B, VW, 

ENNEDY ALech. of Machin. “9 (note), 

2. Centre of mass, or of gravity. 

1882 Minciuin Unipl, Kinentat, 96 ‘Lo find. .the position 
of the Centroid (‘centre of sravity ) of any plane area. 

Centron, sb. Obs. ? The plant centaury. 

1570 Levins Manip, 163 Centron, centaurunt. 

tronel : see CENTRINED. 


Centronote (sentronét). [a. F. centronote, 


[f. Cenrre (or 


ad. mod.L. centrondtus, £. Gr. xévrpor sharp point, - 


spine+-v@ros back.}] A genus of fishes (Centro- 
notus) having a spur-like prickle pointing forwards 
in the back. : 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XXXIX. 306 The thorny lophoderme 
of a centronote or stickleback, 

| Centrum (sentrém). [L. centrum Centre 
of rotation, etc., a. Gr. xévrpor sharp point, a goad, 
a peg, the stationary point of a pair of compasses; 
f, same root as xevré-erv to prick, goad, stab, etc.] 

The Latin word for centre, used technically in 
Animal Phys.: The body of a vertebra; the solid 
part to which the arches and processes are attached. 

18g4 R. Owen in Circ. Sc. (1865) IT. 62/2 The centrums 
coalesce. 2869 Gittmore Rept. ¢ Birds Introd. 5 Free ver- 
tebrm, forming a series of separate centrums, deeply cupped 
at both ends. 1870 Rotieston Anint, Life 5 The articu- 
late ends of theircentra. 287 Darwin Dese, Man 1.i.29., 

+Centry, sd. Ods. {f CENTRE; the ending is 
not explained. ce 

L. Centre, middle, midst. 

1583 Stusnes Anat, Abus. u. § This country is scituate as 
it were in the centric, or midst of others,” 1594 Saks, 
Rich, 114, v. ii, 11 This foule Swine Is now euen in the 
Centry of this Isle. . 2 

2. The centre or centering of a bridge, 

x6sx Jer. Tayron Serv, (2678) 143 Pleasure is but like 
centries or wooden Frames, sct under Arches, till they be 
strong by their own weight and consolidation tostand alone, 
31834 Consninge Lit. Rem, 1. 342. Centries .. put under 
the arches of a bridge, to remain no longer than until the 
latter are consolidated. eke 

Centry, ¢. Her. Alsosentry. [a. F. centrd 
centred. ’ 

86 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Bivb, A Cootarmure..sentry 
of dyuerse colowris, 

Centry, obs. form of Sentry, Cewravry. 

Centuary, obs. var. CENTAULY. : 

|Centum. [L.] A hundred: see Cenv. 

ICentumvix, Rom. Antig, pl. Centu-m- 
viri, [L. centune hundred, viré men.]- (In gf) 
A body of judges appointed by the pretor 
to decide common causes among the Roman 
people. They were elected out of the thirty-five 
tribes, three from each tribe, which made the 
number one hundred and five, though for the sake 
of conciseness called ‘the Hundred Men’, which 
name they retained-even when‘increased under the 
emperors to 180, . 

x6o1 B, Jonson Poctaster (I.) Thou art one of the centum- 
viri, old boy, art not oes 

Centuimviral (sentomviril), a. [f L. cen- 
tumviral-is, f. prec. see -AL.] Of or pertaining 
to the centumviri. : en ct 

1693 Unounarr Radelars ut. xxxix, That Centumviral 
Court. 282t Locknarr Valerius 1: v. 75 The appearance 
he had made the day before in the Centumviral Court, 1880 
Murrnean tr. Gaius w.-§ 15 uote. 


Centumvirate (sentomviret). [f. on L. type 


“*centumovirat-us (cl. trinmoutratus), £ centumovir : 


see above,‘and -aTB1,] ~ oe 
1.‘The office of the Roman centumviri, or the 
body of these collectively. er ee 
1727-5t Cuampens Cycl., Centamvirate, among the re 
GS. 2705 
C, Smart’ Phedrus m, ix, (Bohn) 503 Th’ accusers take the 
woman straight, And drag to the centumvirate, 


CENTUPLATION, 


:2. gex. A body of 100 men, va a 

196x Sterne Ty. Shandy m. xx, Finding food and rai- 
ment all that term for a centumvirate of the profession. 
‘Gentuplation. [n. of action ¢ Centura ; 
see -ATION.] Multiplication a hundred-fold. 

164x W. Gascoiane in Rigaud Corr. Sei. Ment (1841) I. 47 

. The decuplation, or, if need be, centuplation of the bars.’ 

Centuple (sentizp'l), a a. F. centzeple, ad. 
L, centitp-lus, in late use for centuplex, f. centum 
hundred+-g/ic- fold. Cf. double, treble, quadruple.) 
‘A. hundred-fold. . 


3609 B. Jonson SiZ, Wom. u. i, It were a vengeance cen- 
tuple. 1639 Massincer Unnat, Combat. 1. i, I wish bis 
strength were centuple. 1674 Petry Disc. Royal Soc. 109 
OF Centuple value. 1829 Cartyze Jé¢sc. (857) II, 10 To 
more than centuple that sum. 1844 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. 
i. (1876) 12 The quadruple, or the centuple, or much more 
manifold meaning, of every sensuous fact. 

-Centuple (se'ntizp'l), v. [a. F. ceateple-v, or f. 

on L, type *eeutuplare=centuplicére on analogy of 
quadruplare, f. centupl-us: see prec.] trans. To 
multiply or increase a hundredfold. Hence Cen- 
tupled f//. a. 2 

1607 Charman Bussy D’ Amd: Plays (1873) 11. 27 And shall 
your royall bountie Centuple. eg) in Spurgeon Tveas. 
Dav. Ps, xxvi. 5 All that you have lost shall be centupled 
to you. 1636 G. Sanpys Paraphr. Ps. |xix, Behold, and 

-centuple their joyes. «1687 Petry Pol, Avith, (1690) 2 The 
same Land being built upon may centuple the Rent. x8z2 
Examiner 19 Oct, 666/21 Which .. would more than cen- 
tuple the ministerial majority. 1856 Emerson Zug. Traits, 

calth Wks, (Bohn) IT. 72 Every stroke of the steam-piston 
«doubles, quadruples, centuples the Duke’s capital. 

Centuplicate (sentiepliket), a. and sd. [ad. 
L. centuplicat-ws, -etue pa. pple.: see next.] 
Hundred-fold. (Cf. duplicate a. and sb.) 

1835 Tait's Mag. Il. 579 He received his richly-adorned 
ass-skin copy, with .. a big patent centuplicate lock. 1882 
Sat, Rev, LIM. 585 Ready for telegraphic transmission in 
centuplicate. — ; 

Cenutu'plicate, v. [f L. centuplicat- ppl. 
stem of centuplicare, f. centuplic- (centuplex) a 
hundred fold: see above.] =CENTUPLE vw. Hence, 
Centu'pllcated A2/. a. 

e164 Howett Lede. wv, ii, 1 perform’d the civilities 
i enjoyn’d me to your frends here, who return you the 
ike centuplicated., x6g4 Coxaine Dianea_ 1. 135 Their 
kisses were centuplicated. 1968 E. Buys Dict. Terius of 
Art, Centuplicated, made an Hundredfold. 

Centw plication. [n. of action, £ 1. centu- 
plicdve.| Multiplication a hundred fold. 

188x Brackmorr Christowell inGd. Words May 291 When 

"a man is in a hurry, every jittle thing that can converge to 
a confluence of aides turns its whole vitality to that cen- 
tuplication [ printed centumplication], 

t Centuply, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ceniupli- 
ca@-re,on analogy of nzitzply, etc. ] = CENTUPLICATE. 

x6a2z Frercugr Sf. Cuvaie 1 ii; Though my wants Were 
centuplied upon myself, I could be patient, 

Centuply, adv. [f. CENTUPLE a.+-LY2.] A 
hundred-fold. 

.1876 Brownine Pacchiavotio 99 Like the gem Centuply- 
angled o'er a diadem. 

+ Centure, center. ds. fea It. centura, 
or F. cedntuve.] A waist-belt, girdle, or Crnorunrn. 

595 Suaks. Yoh w. iti. 155 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this-tempest! 1624 A. Darciz 
Birth Heresies xii. 5x The Stole, Ephod, Zone, or Centure. 

Centurial (sentifierial),@. [ad.L. cendturial-zs, 
£ centuria: see CENTURY and -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a century (senses 1, 2). 

1610 Hearuy, S¢. Aug. City of God 81 The kings being 
casheered out of Rome by the great Centuriall Parliament. 

.. 1656 J.-Harrincron Oceana (1700) 185 The Suffrage-in the 

Centurial Assemblys. 85x D. Witson Prek. Arm. (1863) 

+II. mn. ji. 42 Legionary or centurial tablets and other Roman 
inscriptions. 1880 Athenauut rx Dec. 782. 

2. Ofor pertaining to a century or hundred years. 

1864 Lowel. Fireside Trav. 71 Quadrangles mossy with 
centurial associations. 1877 Br S, Burcuer Zccd, Calendar 
xxx, 36 In any two consecutive centurial years, the rst of 
jee in the one year will be 6 week-days apart from 

anuary x in the other. : 

+Centurian. Os. [f on L. type *centu- 
vidn-us, £. centuria century: see -AN.] @ An 
officer appointed over each hundred. b. (2) A 
hundred (a divisioix.of a county). 

164t in Hart, AZisc, (Math.) V. 47 Those earls .. divided 
them [each county] into centurians or hundreds; and in 
“ag hundred was appointed a centurian or constable. 

T See also Centurion. 

+Centwriate, a Obs. [ad. L. centuridi-us 
pa. pple. of certurid:re: see next.] In centuriate 
assentblies, translating L. comitia centuriata, a, 
meeting in which all the Roman people voted by 
‘centuries (see CENTURY 2), : 

x6co Hontanp Livy v1, xli. 247 In the Centuriate assem- 


blies holden by degrees, and Curiat-mestings by the wardes 
and parishes, ee ne : ks 


+ Centuriate, v. Obs, vare. [f. L. centuriat- 
ppl. stem of cesturid-re, to divide into centuries, 
£ centuria Cantury.] 
hundreds’ (Bailey 1721). se ‘ 
-. Centuriator (sentifio-ricitez),.“ [a.°L. cen. 
turidtor, n, of action £. certuridre to CENTURIATE, ] 
Bl. (usually Centuriators of Magdeburg) ::A name 


. Censors. .set 2 rate v; 


‘To divide into bands of - 


227 


given to a number of Protestant divines who in the 
16th c, compiled a Church History in thirteen 
volumes, each volume embracing a century. . For- 


merly called CENTURISTS. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudit. u. iii, The innumerable 
errors in the matter which have been observed by the cen- 
turiators of Magdeburg. x706 tr. Dupin's ect. Hist. 16th C. 
Hi. v. 93 He particularly answers the Objections of the 
Centuriators, 1883 Pal? Mall G.x Sept. 1/2 The pains- 
taking criticism of the Magdeburg Centuriators. 

Centurie, obs. f. SANcrusRy, CENTURY. 

1655 Fuvter Ch. Hist. vi. it. Prine Officers § 17 Sanctu- 
arium, or the Centurie, wherein Debtours taking refuge 
from their Creditours. lived. .in all security. 


Centuried (se‘ntitirid), a. [f. Cenrury + -ED2.] 
Established for centuries ; centuries old. 

2820 Byron Proph. Dante m1. 62 This centuried eclipse of 
woe, 1831 Blachw, Mag, XXIX. 226 Its centuried roots 
gave way. 

+Centurine. Olds. [ad. It. centurivo ‘a little 
girdle or waist band’ (Florio), dim. of cextura 
belt, girdle :—L, cénctitva CiIncrurs.] A waist-belt 
formerly worn. 

rg21 Cisse Love's Last Shz/t u, The Cravat string, the 


Garter, the Sword-knot, the Centurine, Bardash..the long 
Sleeve, the Plume, and full Peruke, were all created. .by me, 

Centurion (sentitiorion). Also 4 -ioun, -ien, 
-yone, centorioun, 6 centurien. [a. F. centu- 
viow (12th c. in Littré) or ad. L. centurio, -dnem, 
f. centuria Century. The L. cezturio is found 
unchanged in the Wycliffite versions, and other 
works of 13th-r15th c.] 

1. The commander of a century in the Roman 
army. 

¢1275 Passion our Lord in O, E. Misc. 485 Pet iseyh cen- 
turio pat ber bisydesstod. 1382 Wycuir Acts xxi, 32 Kny3tis 
takun to, and centuriouns [1388 centuriens], _c 1400 Afol. 
Loall, 2 Corneli centurio, 3et vacristund, is clensid wil pe 
Hooli Goost. c 1440 Gesta Rone, Wiii. 241 (Harl. MS.) The 
Emperoure. .seide to his centurio, bat he shulde feche that 
kny3t.  agey Tinpate Matz. viii, H marg. note, Whom I 
call sometime a centurion, but for the most part a hunder- 
captain. 21607 Suaks, Cor. tv. iii. 47 The Centurions .. to 
be on foot at an houres warning. 1838-43 ARNoLp Hist. 
Rome I, xiii. 223 To seize and execute every centurion whose 
century had fled. ’ 

2. dransf. Any officer in command of 100 men. 

382 Wye Deut, i. 15, I haue ordeynd hem princes, and 
tribunes, and centuriouns, and quynquagenaryes, and denes. 
1555 Epen Decades W. Jud. 1, u. (Arb.) 72 He sent forth 
dyuers other Centurians with their hundrethes. ¢x730 Burt 
Lett. N.Scotd.{x818) 11.24 One of the centurions, or captains 
of a hundred is’ said to strip his other tenants of their best 
plaids wherewith to clothe his soldiers. 

+Centurist. Ods. [ad. L. centuria+ -1st.] 
= CENTURIATOR. 

7636 Unbishop. Timothy § Tit, 15 Making the Succession 
of Bishops. .as questionable as the Centurists orders. 1652 
SrarkE /rine, Devot, (1663) 81 The centurists acknowledge 
this gesture the most ancient. 1686 Catholic Representer 


1. 87 These Fathers are rejected by the Centurists, 

Century (sentitiri), Also 6-7 -ie. [a F. 
centurte or ad. L. centuria, an assemblage or di- 
vision of one hundred things, a company of 100 
men, one of the 193 orders into which Servius 
Tullius divided the Roman people.) 

1. Rom. Hist. A division of the Roman army, 
constituting half of a maniple, and probably con- 
sisting originally of roo men; but in historical 
times the number appears to have varied according 
to the size and subdivision of the legion. 

1533 BeLLennen Lzy 1. (1822) 24 The first centurie of thir 
horsmen war namit Ramnenses, x600 Hotranp Livy 1. 
xiii. 1x Three centuries of gentlemen or knights, 1607 
Suaxs. Cov, 1 vii. 3 If I do send, dispatch Those Centuries 
to ourayd. 1613 T. Gopwin 222. Rone, Antig, (1658) 257 
Every cohors containing 3 maniples, every maniple two 
centuries, every century an hundred soldiers, 1838-43 
Arnotp fist, Rome I. i. 25 The thirty centuries whic! 
made up the legion. 1850 MerivAce Rom. Enzp. 11.xv. 199 
The whole body of the legionaries, century by century. 

b. tvansf. Any body of 100 men or soldiers. 
16r2-5 Haut Coutempl. O. T. xx. i, As many centuries of 
Syrians, as Israel had single souldiers. 1839 De Quincey 
Casuistry Wks. VIII. 267 Forty-two centuries of armed 
en «firing from windows, must have made prodigious 

avon, a 


2. Hist. One of the 193 -political divisions ofthe 
Roman people instituted by Servius Tullius, by 
which they voted in the comditia centuriata, - 

x604 Epmonps Observ. Czsar’s Conzni, 1. 3 The people be- 
ing deuided first into their Tribes, and then into their classes 
and centuries... 163r Heywoop London's Fas. How. Ded., 
mn eulery mans estate, registring their 
names, and placing them in a fit century. 1850 Merivate 
Rom. Entp. (186s) 1V. xxxii. 4 Assembled in their centuries, 
the Roman citizens appointed to all the higher magistracies 
of the republic. 2 a 

trausf. 1768 Tucker L2, Nat. (1852) 1.647 None could 
ever fail in distinguishing thé classes.{the good and the 
wicked], however they might mistake in the particular cen- 
turies under each. . i oe 

3.. A group of a hundred things; a hundréd. arch, 

1508 J. Dickenson Greene ix Conc. (1878) 104 A Centurie of 
sowltyring passions. 161r Suaxs. Cyd, 1. ii. 391 When with 
wild wood-leaues and weeds I ha’ strew'd his graue Andon 
itsaid a Century of prayers. 1672 Mantey Cowed’s Interpr. 


Pref.,-Some’ Centuries of words therein totally omitted. - 


2737-40 H. Carey (¢¢e), The Musical ‘Century in One 


CEPHALALGIC. 


Hundred English Ballads. 1883 Browninc Oxe Word 
More, Rafael made a century of sonnets. 1867 Boyp Oakw. 
as 10, Printing centuries of copies, In the usual pamphlet- 
form. 

b. A hundred ‘ points’ in the score of a game. 

1884 York Herald 23 Aug. 7/6 At 4.15 the third century 
was reached, Pullen having made exactly half the number. 
3884 57. Fames's Gaz. 29 May 5/2 Mr. W. G. Grace and 
Barnes each scored upwards of a century in the same 
innings, _ 

_&. A period of 100 years ; originally expressed 
in full a ‘ century of years’. 

1626 W. Scrater Lxfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 109 In as few 
cenftities of yeeres after the floud. c164s Howeu Lett. 
(1650) IE. 6 About the latter end of the last century of 
yeers. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacy. m. iv. § 9 By that pro- 
Portion .. it would amount to many thousands within a 
Century. a@1z69r Boye (J.), Though our joys, after some 
centuries of years, may seem to have grown older. xy27 
A. Hamitron New Acc, E. Ind. 1. Introd. 19 One intire 
Century would be too shorta Time tolearn them all. 1849-50 
Auson Hist. Hurope l,i, $71.115 Not years, but centuries 
must elapse during the apprenticeship to liberty. 

5. Each of the successive periods of 100 years, 
reckoning from a received chronological epoch, 
esp. from the assumed date of the birth of Christ : 
thus the hundred years from that date to the year 
AD. 100 were the first century of the Christian 
Era; those from 1801 to 1900 inclusive are the 
nineteenth century. 

@ 1638 Merve JVs. 11. i.(R.) Through every one of the first 
three centuries, 1649 S. Crarx AZarrow Eccl, Hist. Ep. 
Chr. Rdr., Here [the Learned, etc] shall see in what Cen- 
turies, Ages and Places the famousest Lights of the Church 
shave flourished. 1771 ¥unzus’ Lett. liv. 284 The rebellion 
in the ast century. 1780 Harris Pilot, Hug. (1841) 471 
Soon after the end of the sixth century, Latin ceased to be 
spoken at Rome. 1846 Knicut Pass. Working Life 1. §1. 
18 The learned had settled, after a vast deal of popular con- 
troversy, that the century had its beginning on the rst of 
January, 1801, and not on the ist of January, 1800. 1852 
Tennyson Ode Wellington 142 Thro’ the centuries let a 
people’s voice.. Attest their great commander's claim. 1872 
Morvey Voltaire (1886) 4 Voltaire may stand for the name 
of the Renaissance of the eighteenth century. 

+6. A ‘hundred’, as a division of a county. rare. 

i611 Spurp Vheat. Gt, Brit. ii, 3/2 Elfred .. ordained 
Centuries, which they terme Hundreds. 

+ 7. A hundred in numeration ; one of the figures 
expressing ‘the hundreds’. Ods. 

4773 Horsey in Ail, Trans. LXIV. 299 Collect the cor- 
rections for the units, decades, and centuries of fathom in 
the approximate height. 

8. ¢/. The Church Flistory of the Ceyvuriators 
of Magdeburg, divided into centuries. 

1606 EArt Norruameton in True § Perf. Relation 
Vviij b, The iudgement of the Centuries in this circum- 
stance concerning Childericke, 

9. Comd. as century-plant, the AGaAvE or 
American Aloe; century-writer = CENTURIATOR ; 
centery-clock, century-circled adj. 

1626 W. Scrarer Exfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 202 In euery age 
inclinations of doctrine are wel obserued by the century- 
writers, 1637 Gittesrie Eng. Pod. Cerem. m. iv. 79 The 
Centurie-writers make out of Dionysius. .his Epistle. .that 
the Custome of the Church of Alexandria,.was, etc. 1684 
Baxter Cath, Communion 36 Noted Divines and Century 
Writers. 18.. Witter Siis-builders iii, The century- 
circled oak. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Sol. xii. 255 Not know 
that the century-clock had struck seventy instead of twenty. 
1884 Harper's ag, Jan. 193/2 The great gray-blue swords 
of the century-plant. ; 

Hence centuryism, as in zineteenth-centuryism, 


a characteristic of the 19th century, 

1882 Athenzuu: No, 2836. 277 The vapid eighteenth cen- 
turyisms of Le Bailly. 

Century, obs. var. of Sentry. 

1649 Laue. Tracts Civil Wars 223 Walk to the Deans- 
gate, and from thence to the other Centuries, using his best 
encouragements to prop up their hearts. 1759 Rospertson’ 
Hist, Scot?, I... 87 Having placed Centuries at door of the 
Cardinals apartment. 

Century, obs. form of CenrAuRry. 

Ceny. Ods. [ad. F. ségne, Sten.] =Sten. 

exq4o Prong. Pare, 66 Ceny, or tokyn, ségrettae Ibid, 
Ceny, or tokyn of an in or ostrye, ¢exera. 

Cenyth, obs. form of ZEnrrs. 

Ceol, the OE. original of KEEn, q.v. 

Georl (k¥eorl, tfeerl), the OE. original of Cuunt ; 
often retained by historical writers, to avoid the 
associations of the later form: An Old English 
freeman of the lowest class, opposed on one side 
to a ¢hane or nobleman, ‘on the other to the ser- 


vile classes. : : 

arooo Laws of Eth, vii. 2x (Thorpe I, 334) We witan Set 
purh Godes aie, preel wearp to begene, and ceorl wearp to 
eorle, \-i61r SreED Theat. Gt. Brit. ii. (x6x4) 4/1 Ceorle or 
Churle of ‘their yeomanly condition. 1650 ELDERFIELD 
Lathes 85 Every ceorle or husbandman, - 1735-8 Boutna- 
BROKE Parties 193 The Ceorles were Freemen to all In. 
tents and Purposes. . r76x Hume Azs¢, Eng: 1. App. i og If 
the person killed be a clown or ceorle. 1867 Freeman Woru. 
Cong. (ed. 3) I: iii. 97 The ceorl was .. sinking into the vil. 
lain. 1875 Bryce Holy Row. Emp, viii. 13a In England 
all who did not become-thanes were classed as ceorls. , - 


CGepa‘ceous, ce-, 2. ? Obs. [F.L. cepa, czpi, 
onion ; see -AcroUS.] Of the nature of an onion. 
1657 Toutinson Renoz's Disp. 305 Scilla is ceepacious, 

- coohelsiate (sefileeldgik), @. (sb.) [£7 next 
+-I6,, z : - : 
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CHPHALAGY. 


A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or affected with 
head-ache. 3B. sé. A medicine for head-ache. 

1727 Swiet Gulliver w. vi._216 Administer to each of 
them. .cephalaigics. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Cephalalgy (sefileldzi). Forms: 6 cepha- 
lerge, 7 -alge, 7-8 -elgie, $-9 -algy. Also 
q- cephalalgin. [ad. L. cephalalgia, a. Gr. 
xepadadyta (found also as cephalargia, nepadapyia), 
f. wepar4 head +-adyla pain, ache, f. dAyos pain; 
ef. F. eephclaeie Now usually, as a medical 
term, in L. form.] Head-ache. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health lxviii, 29 Cephalarge or an 
universal peyne in the head. 3007 Torseit Fours, Beasts 
6z He is troubled with a Cephalalgie; that is, a pain in his 
head. 3669 W. Simrson Hydrol. Chym. 73 Spasms, Con- 
vulsions, Cephalalgia's, x68r tr. Wilts Rem. Med, Wks. 
Voc., Cephalalge, the head-ach, 1822 New MMoxnthi; 
Afag. V. 1x0 Dividing their discourses into heads .. whic 
always afflicts me with a Cephalal x78 Hasersuon 
Dis, Abdomen 5 In indigestion, we find cephalalgia. 

|Gephalamthium, Zot. [modL.., f. Gr. xe- 
gaan +dvOos flower.] ‘Name by L. C. Richard 
for the Sonpoune flower of Linnzeus, the head or 
capitulum of modern botanists’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2880 Gray Bot. Texrt-bh, 40x Cephalanthium..A synonym 
of AntHopius1, , 

Hence Cephalauthous,a. Bot. having flowers 
united in heads, as in the Composita.. 

Cephala-rtic, a., [? shortened from CzrHato- 


CATHARTIO.] ‘Having power to purge or clear 
the head’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
(\Cephelaspis, Palwont. [mod.L., f Gr. 


nepaadn + dons shield, buckler.] A genus of fossil 
pw fishes found in the Old Red Sandstone, 

aving a large buckler-shaped plate attached to 
the head: also called duchlex-heads. 

104z H. Mitzer O. &, Sardst, vii, (ed. 2) 161 The Cephal- 
agpis is one of the most curious ichthyolites of the system. 

Hence Cephala‘spean, Cephalaspi-dean adjs. 

1854 H. Mauer Sch. § Schim. xxiv. (1857) 527 The Cepha- 
laspean genera, too. .greatly puzzled me, 1872 W. Symonps 
Rec. Rocks vi, 202 The little Cephalaspidean fish. 

Cephalate (se'filét). Zool. [f. Gr. xepary 
+°ATE2, Cf. F. céphalé adj.) A mollusc having 
adistinct head, or belonging to the Encephalous 
division (Cephalata), 

3862 Dana Jan. Geol, 155 The ordinary Mollusks are 
usually divided into. .The Cephalates, having a head. 

Cephaleonomancy, improp. form for Cepha- 
lonoma:noy. [f. CEPHALO-+Gr. évo-s ass + 
povteia divination.] = Cephalomancy (in CEPH- 
ALO-): see quot. 

1652 GAULE Moped on. 165 Cephaleonomancy, (pretend- 
ing to divine) by broyling of an Asses head. 1807 Soutney 
Espriella’s Lett. (1814) 111, 28 Cephaleonomancy, or the 
art of divination by an ass’s head, is a species of art magic 
which still flourishes in England. 

Cephalic (stfelik), a. (sb.)_ [a. ¥. céphatique, 
ad. L. cephaticus, a. Gr. xepadrwds belonging to 
the head, f xepad7 head.) : 

1. Of or pertaining to the head, situated in the 
head ; of the nature of a head. 

a. Phys. and Biol. 

Cephalic artery: the common carotid artery on either 
side. Cuphalic ganglia : the anterior ganglia of the nerv- 
ous chord in Arthropoda and Mollusca, answering to the 
brain of higher animals. Cephalic index > a number indi- 
cating the ratio of the transverse to the lonatoatiest dia- 
meter of the skull. Cephalic-median (or median cephalic) 
veitt ‘the outer .. division of the median yein which joins 
with the radial vein to form the cephalic vein’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex). Cephalic veins the principal vein of the arm, so 
called because the opening of this vein was anciently sup- 
posed to relieve disorders of the head. 

“1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Bk. Physicke 1/2 The Cepha- 
lick vayne on the hande, behinde the thumbe, 268z tr. Widdis' 
Ren. Med, Wks. Voc. Cephalic arterie consists of two 
branches which, springing out of the great artery, ascend up 
into the head, 1766 G. Canninc Anti-Lucretius v, 401 
Order reigns in cach cephalick cell. 1836 Topp Cyel. Auat, 
1. 763/t Bach pair is a counterpart of ..every other pair, 
without even excepting the cephalic ganglion. 1852 Dana 
Crust. t. 34 There is sometimes a cephalic segment. 1866 
Huxiey Prek. Reo, Caithn. 83 ‘The cephalic index. 187% 
Darwin Dese. Man 1.x. 370 A single cephalic horn. 1873 W. 
R. Gree Znrgmas ii, 85 xote, Barren marriages. .so frequent 
among persons of preponderatingly cephalic temperaments. 

‘b. in general sense. (Chiefly Aemorous.) 

x6go Butwer Axnthropomet. i. (x653) 2 The first Cepha- 
lique Fashion-mongers .. 50 call because there were 
found many Macrocephaii, that is, such — Heads, as no 
other Nation had the like. tf Syp. Sautu Let, Singlet, 
The objection of certain cephalic animalcula to the use of 
small-tooth combs, 1844 G.S. Fauur Hight Dissert, (1845) 
11.382 The Cephalic Teraphim of the Rabbins. 21845 BARiAM 
Ingol, Leg. (x876) 370 Spinning away on his cephalic pivot. 

. Curing or relieving disorders of the head. 

1686 RipcLey Pract. Physie 169 With Cephalick powders. 
1707 Farqunan Beaix' Strat, mi. i, Shall [send to your 
Mather, Child, for a little of her Cephalick Plaister to put to 
the Soals of your Feet? x776 Wirneninc Bot. Arrangent 
(1796) I. 270 ‘The plants .. are odoriferous, cephalic, and re- 
solvent. _x8r3 Mar. Encewortn Patrou. 1. xx. 35% -He 
ordered some cephalic snuff to he administered. 

B. sb. 1. A’ cephalic remedy. 
_ 1656 Rincrey Pract. Physic 56 Conserve of Roses .. min- 


gled with hot Cephalicks. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 117 


tis a gentle cephalic and diaphoretic. 


. 
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2: Short for cephalic snuff —- « 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 182 Take a pinch of cephalic 
from the little agate box., 1834 Becxrord /tely 11. 165 A 
Pinch of her best cephalic. 

Cepharlical, « Obs. 
=prec., in various senses. 
31599 A. MM. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Hipieke pie Phle- 
botomize also the Cephalicalle vayne. 1658 A. Fox Wuris' 
Surg. ut vi. 234 The medicine must be Cephatical. 

Hence Cepha‘lically adv., in relation to the head. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 1412 N of _annuli cephalically 
absorbed. 1874 — Text-Bk. Geol. 342 Improvement in the 
. organs of the head, that is, copholically: 

Cephali'stic, a. rare. [f. Gre eeporg +-Ist + 
-10.] Pertaining to the head. Improper synonym 
of CEPHALILO. . 

18.. I. Tayzor (in Ogilvie) A cranium, the cephalistic 
head-quarters of sensation. 

|| Cephalitis (seftilei-tis). Aved. [f. Gr. xepary 
+ -1T1S.] ‘Inflammation of the brain and its 
membranes ; all inflammatory conditions of the 
central nervons system’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

81x Hoorer Jed. Dict, 1888 F. Vacuer Jufanticide 
4 Deaths, .ascribed to convulsions, itis, meningitis. 

Cephalization (se-faleizzifon). Bol. [f. as 
if from a vb. *cephalize (f. Gr. xepadd + -128) + 
-ATION: cf. spectalization.] A term introduced 
by Dana to express the degree to which the head is 
developed and dominates over the rest of the body. 

1864 Q. ¥rul. Sc. 1. 523 Mr. James D. Dana has con- 
tinued the publication of his memoir on the classification of 
animals, based on the principle of Cephalization. 1880 
Libr. Univ. Knowl, 111. 632 of cephalization may 
be illustrated by the subdivisions of the mammalia. 


So Ge‘phalized a., organized with a head, having 
the head developed. 

1862 Dana Jaz. Geol. 596 Cephalized species. 

Cephalo-(se‘falo), combining form of Gr. nepaay 
head, used as the first element in many technical 
words ; 

a. in combinations, such as ce:phalo-bra‘n- 
chiate a. [see BranontaTe], having gills upon the 
head ; ce:phalo-catha'rtis a., ‘purging the head’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); cephalo-extra‘otor, an instru- 
ment for extracting a foetus by the head; ce:phalo- 
humeral a, Tsce Honmeat}, name of a muscle in 
the horse and other animals, analogous to the cleido- 
mastoid part of the stemo-cleido-mastoid in man ; 
cephalo-ovrbital a. [see ORBITAL], see quot.; 
ce:phalo-phary‘ngeal a. [sce PuHanynexa], re- 
lating to the head and pharynx; ce:phalo- 
vhachi‘dian a. [Gr. fdxis spine], belonging to 
the head and the spine, cerebro-spinal ; ce:phalo- 
spinal a., bad synonym of prec. 

b. in derivative formations, as Ce‘phalocele 
[see Cxtx], a tumour in the head. Ce'phalo- 
graph [Gr. -ypados writer], an instrument by 
which the contour of the head may be reproduced 
on paper. Oephalo'graphy [Gr. -ypapla writ- 
ing], a description of the head. Cephalohi- 
mo‘meter [Gr. alza blood + nérpor measure], an 
instrument for measuring variations of blood-pres- 
sure in the head. Cephnlo‘Jogy, ‘a treatise on the 
head’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). ‘+ Ce-phaloma:noy [Gr. 
payrela. divination], divination by means of a head 
(sce quot.), Ce'phalomant (Gr. pdévris diviner], 
a professor of cephalomancy. Cephalo‘meter 
[Gr. péspov measure], ‘an instrument. formerly 
used for ascertaining the size of the foetal head 
during parturition ; also, an instrument used in 
the measurement of the different angles of the 
skull’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.). Cephalo‘phorous a. 
(Gr. -popos bearing}, having a distinct head, 
applied to the Cephalates among molluscs, Ce- 
phalopterous a. (Gr. arépov wing], having a 
winged or feathered head. Ge'phalosta:t [Gr. 
orarés standing], a head-rest ; an instrament for fix- 
ing the head during an operation, Gephalo'stegite 

Gr. oréyev to cover closcly + -1Txz], ‘the anterior 

ivision of the large calcified dorsal shield of 
Podophthalmia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cephalota'xus 
(L. faxus yew), Bot., a genus of Conifers, called 
Clusterflowered Yew, natives of N.China and 
Japan. Co-phaloto:me (Gr. -ropos adj., cutting], 
fan.instrument for cutting or breaking down the 


[f as prec. +-at.] 


head of the feetus in the operation of embryotomy ” | 


(Syd. Soci Lex.): Cephalotomist [see--Ist], one 
skilled in cephalotomy, Cephalo-tomy [Gr..-ro- 
ula sb., cutting], the dissection of the head ; also, 
the operation mentioned under cephalofome. Ge:~ 


phalotrector, a term for the midwifery. forceps, .|° 


Ce'phalotrithe [Gr..zpfBew to rub, bruise], an in- 
strument used in cephalotripsy. Ce-phalotri-psy 
(Gr. rpius rubbing, bruising], the operation of 
crushing the head of the foetus with a cephalo- 
tribe, in cases of difficult delivery. : 

287: W.-A. Hannonn Dis, Nerv. Syst. 56 Experiments 


* crass and white. 


. CEPOUS. 
with the *cephalo-hemometer. 188: Mrvarr Ca#.x37 The 
origin of the *cephalo-humeral. @ 1693 Urqunart Rabelais 
un, xxv, *Cephalomancy, often practised amongst the High 
Germans in their boiling. of an Asses upon’ burn- 
ing Coals. 1860 Reape Eighth Commandm. 202 The 
*cephalomant is he who opposes a priori reasoning, or mere 
assumption, to direct evidence, present or accessible, 1878 
Bartiey tr. Tofinard’s Anthrop. 1. tii. 296 A: special 
%cephalometer. bid. u: ii. 232-The sum ‘of the volume 
of both orbits thus obtained he compares with the cere- 
bral capacity. This is ‘the *cephalo-orbital index. 1839- 
47 Topp Cyct. Avat. Ill. o45/2 This aponeurosis, named 

cephalo-pharyngeal. /did. V. 106/1 The *céphalorachidian 
fluid. 1870 RoLteston Anim, Lie gt The anterior portion 
of the carapace is called the *cephalostegite. x883 Harfer's 
Afag. Apr. 726/2 A *cephalotaxus—a_yew-like Japanese 
plant—with very light foliage. 1869 Zing. -Afech. 19 Mar. 
577/2 A *cephalotomist and neurologist, 1836-9 ‘Topp Cycé. 
Anat, 11. 332/2 The necessity of performing *cephalotomy. 
3860 Cnurcnit, Alidwifery 366 M. Baudeloque junr, has 
invented an instrument wl he calls a ‘7cephalotribe’. 
31896 Leisuman Midwifery xxxit,*Cephalotripsy. “* 

ephaloid (se‘faloid), z. [a. Gr. xeparoadys 
head-shaped: see'-o10.] Shaped like a head ; ‘in 
Sot. having the appearance of a capituleem’. 

1847 in Craic, : 

Cephalopod (sefaldppd). [prob. a. mod-F. 
ctphalopode, -es, ad. mod.L. cephalopeda: see next.] 
An animal of the class Cephalopoda. 

3826 Kirsy & Srence Extontol. (1828) 1V. xlv. 243 ‘The 
Cephal: have no smeli. 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 
I, 19/2 Cephalopods resembling the Nautilus, 1882 Afoderm 
Kev, IL No. 5. 45 The habits of a cephalopod. 

{Cephalopoda (sefilp:psda), sb. 2 Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. xepary head+aobs (wod-) foot. 
For the sing. cephalopod or cephalopodan is used.] 

The ‘most highly organized class of A/ollusca, 
characterized by a distinct head with ‘arms’ or 
tentacles attached to it; comprising Cuttle-fishes, 
the Nautilus, etc., and numerous fossil species. - 

xBoz Med. Frul. VII. 372 The cuttlefish, one of the’ 
eephalpods. x8sr Ricuarbson Geod, viii, 230 The Cepha- 
lopoda, have .. their locomotive organs arranged round the 
head, in the form of eight or more arms or tentacula. — 

Hence Cephalo-podal, Cephalopordic adjs. = 
next.; Cephalopodan a, in same sense; sd. = 
CEPHALOPOD. 

2685 A. Stewart Zrvéxt Ben Nevis § Gi. iti, 25 Arrived at 
the years of Cephalopodal discretion, 1854 Huxtey in 
Woodward Jfo/lusca (1856) 447 It takes on the ae pen 
form, x89 Darwin Orig. Spee. xiv. (1872) 390 ‘The cepha- 
lopodie character. " 

ephalopodous (sefilypédes), a. [f. prec. + 
-0US.] Belonging to the Cephalopeda; pertaining 
to or characteristic of a cephalopod. . 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 392. 1877 Huxtey Anat. 
Ing, Au. viii. 528 The apparent resemblances between the 
cephalodous and the vertebrate eye. i 

ephalot, -ote (sefilpt, -out). Chew. [in'T. 
cephalote, f. Gr. xepary head.} ‘A name applied 
by Couerbe to a yellow clastic fatty substance, 
insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in ether, which 
he obtained from the brain’ (Watts Dict. Chem). 

Cephalothorax (sefaloporreks). Zool. [f. 
Gr. ‘xepady head + Trorax; see quot. 1835.] 
The anterior division of the body, consisting of 
the coalesced head and thorax, in certain Arach- 
sida and Crustacea (as common spiders and crabs). 

1835 Kinvy Hab. & Just. Anint. The head and trunk .. 
forming together what he (Latreille)] names a ay pean 
x86x J. Buacnwate Hist, Séidérs 1. Introd. 1 Spiders, with 
few exceptions, have acephalo-thorax, 1880 Huxtey Cray- 
Fisk 19 The fore part is termed the Cephalothorax. * 

Hence Ce:phalothora‘cic a. 

2851 Ricnanvson Geol, vill. 260 The King-Crabs . have 
the body covered with n large cephalo-thoracic shicld. 839 
Topp Cyl, Anat. V. 299/t ‘The cephalo-thoracic'division, 

Cephalous (sefiles), a. [f. Gr. xepad-7 head 
+-0US.) = CEPHALATE. es 

1874 CARPENTER Afent, Phy's. ts it, (1879) 49,10 the Cephal- 
che olin we always find a pair of ganglin situated in 
the head. ‘Ai Se ge 

+Cephen, Obs. [a. Gr. xnpiy drone-bee.] A 
drone-bee. * . ener 

{x60x Hottann Pliny J, 318 The Drones at the beginning 
be termed Sirenes or Cochents) (x609 C.,Butten Hen, 
Aon. 1.(1623) C iij, They will..call out the Drones, yea and 

pill out the Cephens that are shut vp in the'cells, 1657 S. 

urcHas Pol, A han eed a1 They lay their Cephen-secds 
in a wide comb by themselves. 0 re 

Cepi'vorous, @, -sonce-wi, [f. L. cépa-onion +. 
-vor-is devouring +-0us.] ‘Feeding on onions. 

1864 Wenster cites Steriine for cepevorous, F 7 

Cepotaph. (si‘potaf). rare. -[ad. Gr. xynora- ° 
guov, f, xijvos garden + tapos tomb.]} - (See quot.) 

1846 C. Maiti ann Ch. in Catacontbs iit, 67 The word cee - 
potaph is derived from thfe Greele ennozddeov; a tomb in a 
garden. As the cinerary urns occupied but little spaces.the 
ashes of the dead were generally deposited in the'garden 
or courtyard of the house. $ 2 

+Ce'pous, «. Obs.’ [f. L. capa, cépa onion + 
-ous,] | Like an onion; bulbous. in oe 

1687 Touunson Revon's Disp. 265 Its root is cepous, 

+Ce-ptionable, a, Obs. rare", | Shortened 
form of EXOEPTIONABLE. Boa 5 ore eke 

xyoz Eng. Theophrast, 23 Judges in their own case, being 
suspected of Partiality, are therefore ceptionable., . 


n 


. CERACEOUS. 


Cepture, -tyx, obs. forms of Scerrne. 

Cevaceous (séréfos), a. [f. L. céra wax + 
-AcEoUS.] Of the nature of wax, waxy. 

1768 Tucker Z2, Nat. (2852) 1. 389 Ceraceous injections. 
31796 De Serra in Phil Trans. LXXXVI. 502 An aggre- 
gate of solid parts, of a ceraceous appearance. 

Cera‘ginons, 2. [? f. next.) - . 

x657 ToMLINson Revtoz's Disp, 407 Pliny mentions another 
sort.. which he refers to ceraginous honey. 

Cerago (sitéigo). [f. L. céva wax.] Bee-bread. 

1839 in Cras 3 also in later Dicts. : 

Cerain (sierein). Chem. [f L, cera wax+ -IN.] 
‘A name applied by Boudet and Boissenot to the 
portion of beeswax which: is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, and, according to their statement, is not 
saponified by potash. It appears to be chiefly 
impure myricin’ (Watts Dict. Chenz.). 

eval (sioril), a [f.. (in sense 1) CERE, or 

(in sense 2) LL. cér-a+-A.] ; ; 

1. Pertaining to the CrnE of a bird’s bill. 

1874 Coves Birds N.-W. 60s Ceral longer than the ungual 
portion of the bill. 

2, Relating to wax. 

1883 S, Wainwricnt Sci. Sophésuis ix. 18x Had Mr. Dar- 
win lived two thousand years ago, his ceral experiments 
might have furnished a target for the shafts of Aristophanes. 

_ Cerameran, a. wonce-wd, [f. Gr. xepapets a 
potter+-an.] Of or pertaining to a potter. 

1783 Burney in Parr's HWhs. (1828) VII. 386, I praised 
Potter’s Ode exceedingly, even when I had been stark mad 
at his pompous, saucy, ceramean criticisms. 

‘Ceramic (sére'mik), @. (sd.) Also keramic. 
[ad. Gr. xepapueds of or for pottery, xepapuey 
(réxvn) the potter’s art, pottery, f. xépayios potter's 
earth, pottery. Cf F. cévamigue.) * 

1. Of or pertaining to pottery, esp. as an art. 

{Not in Crarc 1847.) 1850 J. Marrvar Pottery § Porc. 
Introd., The Plastic or Keramic [ed. 1868 Ceramic] Art. 
2863 Thornbury Zvner I. 245 About 1775 Mr. Wedgwood 
«began to introduce high art into ceramic manufacture. 
1879 Acadenty 38 Imitations of ancient ceramic work. 

2. As sb. in pl. The ceramic art, the art of 
maling pottery. 

1839 Guiiick & Timas Padut. 30 Writers on ceramics. 
1879 Acadenty 38 (Article) Recent Ceramics. ; 

evamist (se‘ramist). Also keramist. [f. 
CERAM-I0-+-18T.] One skilled in making pottery ; 
a ceramic artist. 

r8gs tr. Labarte’s Arts Mid. Ages viii. 287 She Kera- 
mists of Pesaro. 1865 IX, Merevarp Wedgwood I, 63 
The Italian ceramists, 1875 Fortnum A/aiodica xi, 109 An 
accomplished ceramist of Urbania. . 4 

+ Ceramite. Obs. [a. F. ceramite (Cotgr.), in 
both senses, ad. Gr. epapiris, f, wépapos(see above). ] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Ceramite, a precious stone of the 
colour of Tyle. «1693 Unounarr Ra ielais wi. v, A kind of 
Potters Earth, which ts called Cevamttte. 

Ceramo'graphy. [f. Gr. «épapos + ~ypapia 
writing: see -GRAPHY.] The historical descrip- 
tion of pottery. : 

1853 C. TI. Newton ss, Archezol, 53 Ceramography pre- 
sents to the student of art another and special interest. 

Cerargyrite (sitéadgirsit). 42/2,.[improperly 
f. Gr, #épas (Kepar-) horn + dpyupos silver + -178.] 
Native chloride of silver, horn silver. 

1868 Dana A{ix. 1x5 Ceratargyrite, the proper derivative, 
being contracted to cerargyrite. 

Cerasin. (serisin). Chem. [f. L. cerasus cherry- 
tree+-In.] The insoluble portion of the gum 

. which exudes {rom the cherry, and other trees. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 677 Probably arabin 
was originally in the same state with cerasin.” x8gq Bau- 
FOUR Bot. 29. 

Obs. 


+Cerasine, A/in, te ae) 

1832 C. SHEPARD AZzn, 441 An old name for both mendipite 
and phosgenite, which were formerly not separated, 
_Cerrasite. Adz. Another form of Cerasinu. 

844 Dana Miz. 275, ; 

+Cerast(é.' Obs. [a. F. cévaste (Cotgr.), ad. 
L. cerastés, a. Gr. sepdorns.] = next. ‘ 

1572 BosskwELL Arwiorie u. 62 b, O. beareth sable, a 
ceraste nowey d’Argent, This is.an horned Serpente, as 
Isidore saithe. 1608 Torset, SerJents 732 Cerasts and 
Jean Hzemorrhs are ever lame. : 

iGerastes (sire'stiz). Zool. [L. cerastés, a. 
Gr. Kepdorns horned, a horned serpent, f. xépas 
horn.] A genus of venomous serpents found in 
Africa and some parts of Asia, having 4 projecting 
scale or ‘horn’ above each eye ; the horned viper. 
Early and poetic uses are drawn vaguely from 
Pliny,.and other ancient writers, who probably 
meant a species of the same genus.. 

31398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxi. 794 Cerastes is 
an hornid serpent. xgo9x Sy-vester Du ‘Bartas 1, vi. (1641) 
51/x Th’ horned Cerastes, th’ Alexandrian Skink. 1625 K, 
Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 1, iti, 10 Like the new-horn’d 
Cerastes, violent. 6 7 Miuton P. Z. x. 525 Cerastes 
hornd, Hydrus, and Ellops drear. .a1y1x Ken Alymunoih. 
Wks, 1721 III. 20 As horn’d Cerastes wont to .. watch for 
Mischief in a beaten Road. x8r4 Cary Dante's Inf. 1x. 42 
Adders and cerastes crept Instead of hair, and their fierce 
temples hound. 1863 Woop Nat. Hiést. iii. 107 The true 
Cerastes or Horned Viper is a native of Northern Africa. . 


Cevate (sivrét). Afed. Also 7 cerat. [ad. L. 


terdium, cerate, neut.pa. pple. of.czrdre to cover 
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with wax, which seems to have in use varied with 
cérétunt, a. Gr. inpurdy cerate, neut. of «ypwrds 
waxed, covered with wax, f. enpody to cover with 
wax. Cf. F. cdva¢ (in Cotgr.), in 16th c. cdvot.] 

A kind of stiff ointment composed of wax to- 
gether with lard or oil and other ingredients, 

1543 Trancron Vigo's Chirurg. vi. 199 The description 
of Oyntments, Cerates, Playsters, etc. 1658 RowLanp 
Moufet's Theat. [18. 916 It [wax] is also the ground of all 


Cerats and Plaisters.” 180 Henry Elen. Chenz. (1840) LI. 
294 Vixed oils unite with wax, and form. .cerates. 


Cerated, a. [f. L. cevai-us waxed (see prec.) 
+-ED.] ‘Waxed, covered with wax’ (J.). 

1730-6 in Barter; thence in Jounson and later Dicts. 
+Ceratine, c. Ods—° [ad. L. ceratina, or Gr. 
xeparivys ‘the fallacy called the Horws, thus 
stated in Diog. L. vir. 187, ef 7: ot dvéBades, 
rodro éxyes’ xépata 5& ob anéBades’ képara apa 
exes’, If you have not cast a thing (away), you 
have it: but you have not cast horns; therefore 
you have horns.] ‘ 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Ceratine, as ceratine arguments, 
sophistical and intricate arguments, 1678-96 PuitLLirs, 


Ceratine, Horny, as Ceratine Arguments, Horny and subtile 
Arguments. 1722-800 BarLey (from Blount). 


evatinous (séretines), a. [f. Gr. «eparevos 

of horn, horny (f. «épas horn)+-ous.] Of horny 
structure or nature. 

1881 A thenzune 18 June 818/1 The existence of ceratinous 
material in the skeleton. : ; 

+ Gevation. Obs. [ad. med.L. cévalion-em, in 
F, cération, noun of action f, L. céra@re to smear 
with wax, to wax.] ‘Alchemical term for the 
action of covering anything with wax, or of softening 
a hard substance. . not capable of being liquefied ; 
also, the fixation of mercury’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

x6xo B, Jonson Ach. u. v, Name the vexations, and the 
martyrizations of mettalls in the worke.. Putrefaction, Solu- 
tion, Ablution..Calcination, Ceration, and Fixation. 1678 
R. Rf{ussurz) Geder 1. 1. 4. xviii. 139 Ceration is the mollifi- 
cation of an hard ‘Thing not fusible unto Liquefaction. 1721- 
1800 Baiwey, Ceration, among Chymists, the making of a 
Substance fit to be dissolved, or melted. 1727-5x Cuambers 
Cycl., Ceration, in chymistry, the operation of waxing, 

Ceratite (seratoit). [f. Gr. «épas, «epar- horn 
+-ITE.] A fossil Cephalopod, with a discoidal shell 
having lobed sutures, with the lobes oviculated. 

1847 Anstep Anc. World vii. 119 Among the cuttle-fish.. 
there is a curious example. .known as the Ceratite. 


|| Ceratium (siratfidm). Bot. [L. ceratium = 
stligua, a. Gr. x€pariov carob-bean, /¢, little horn, 
dim. of «épas horn: the application is modern.) 

A long slender one-celled many-seeded superior 
fruit, shaped like a si/gua, but having placente 
alternate with the lobes of the stigma. 


1880 Gray Sot. Text-dk. 402 Ccratium, a siliquiform cap- 
sule, such as that of Corydalis, Cleome, etc. 


+ Cerative, a. Obs. [f. L. cerat- ppl. stem of 
cerare to wax: see -IVE.] That causes ceration, 
Also as sé, a cerative substance. 

16xo Asustoce Chyuz, Collect. 51 Oil it self, the cerative of 
all Etements, 1678 R. R[ussunt] tr. Geder ty, xxiii. 369 
Our other Philosophical Cerative Water. 

Cerato- (serait), combining form of Gr. «épas, 
xepar- horn, used chiefly to denote relation to a 
cornu or horn, as of the hyoid bone, or to the 
cornea ; as in Cerato-branchial (-brienkial), a. 
Anat. [Gr. Bpayxea gills], epithet of one of the 
main portions of permanent branchial cartilage 
in fishes and Amphibia; where there are only two 
segments the lower is the cerato-branchial. Ce- 
ratocele (-sil), Pathol. [Gr. «fAy tumour, rup- 
ture], a hernia of the cornea of the eye. Cerato- 
glossal (-glg'sal), a. Azad, [Gr. yAdoou tongue}, 
pertaining to the cerato-glossus muscle. Cerato- 
glossus (-glg'svs), ‘that part of the hyoglossus 
muscle which arises from the cornu of the hyoid 
bone’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cerato-hyal (-hoi-al), a. 
[see Horn], the part of the hyoid arch in mam- 


‘mals below the styloid process. Gerato-hyoid 


Chaioid), @., epithet of a bundle of muscular 
fibres (see quot.). Ceratophy‘llous, @. [Gr. pba- 
Aov leaf], horn-leaved; having simple, linear, 
subulate leaves. Ce'ratophyte (-foit), Zoo/. [Gr. 
gurdv plant; cf. soophyte], a kind of coral polyp, 
the internal axis of which has the appearance of 
wood or horn, Ce'xratoplasty (-ple:sti), Jed. 
[Gr. wAdocev to form, mould], ‘the artificial 
> restoration ofthe cornea’. Ce-ratostome (-st@um), 
Bot. [Gr. oréua mouth], ‘a perithecium with an 
elongated and firm-walled neck’. Ce'ratotome 
(-téem), [Gr. -ropos cutting], ‘a knife for dividing 
the cornea’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). : 
1849-52 Topp Cyct. Anat. IV. 1144/2 Each arch. .consists 
of a short inferior piece .. surmounted by a long, curved 


piece, the cerato-branchial. 1880 GunTHER Jiskes 58 The 
next much longer one, the’ceratobranchial. x849-52 Topp 


Cycl, Ana, TV. 1150/2, 1 would suggest the name of Cerato- 
glossal for it. id. 1133/1 The cerato-glossus arising from 


the greater cornua. /éid. 1144/1 Two long and stout.cylin- 
drical pieces, the cerato-hyals. 1854 R. Owen in Cire. Sc. 


CERCOPITHECUS. 


(¢. 1165) II. 52/1 The ceratohyal part of the hamapophysis. 
1849-52 Toop Cycl, Anat. 1V. 1150/2 Accrato-hyoid nase. 
from the posterior cornua to the uro-hyal. 

Ce‘rature. ? Obs. [ad. L. cérdtiiva a waxing, 
f. cérére to wax.] The application of a cerate. 

1730-6 Batey, Ceratury, a dressing. 

Cevaunics (s/roniks), sd. Al. rare. [f. Gr. 
«epavyds thunderbolt + -1cs: sec -1¢.] That branch 
of physics which treats of heat and electricity. 

In mod. Dicts, : 

‘+ Ceraunite (sirgnait). Obs. [ad. Gr. xepav- 
virns (Al@os), £. eepavyds thunderbolt.] ‘Thunder- 
stone’; applied by some early mineralogists to 
a meteorite or to meteoric iron; by others to be- 
lemnites, and to flint arrow-heads of prehistoric 
times viewed as ‘ thunder-bolts’. 

1814 T. Attan Adin, Nomen. 10 Ceraunite (used as a sy- 
nonym of meteoric iron or stone). 1822 P. CLeveLann Asin. 
"a Ceraunite, or thunderstone often belongs to jasper. 

eraunoscope (sitgndskdup). [ad. Gr. ie- 
pavvogkoretoy a machine for producing stage- 
thunder.] An apparatus used by the ancients in 
their mysteries to imitate thunder and lightning. 

1827 Moore Zpicurean (1839) 220 xote, Imitations_ of the 
noise of earthquake and thunder. .by means of the Ceraun- 
oscope, and other such contrivances. 

||Cerbas. Ods. A supposed tree of vast cir- 
cumference, formerly rumoured to grow in the 
West Indies. 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas i. i. 1, (1641) 86/1 Yet envying 
all the massie Cerbas fame, Sith fifty pases can but clasp 
the same. 1623 Cockeram ul, Cerdas, an Indean tree 
fifteene fathom about. - 

Cerberean (sozbieriin), @ Improp. -ien. [L. 
Cerbere-us, £. CERBERUS.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling Cerberus. So Cerberic. 

1628 M.Layvmon Syon’s Plea 24 Such Cerberean Porters ; 
as shut the gates upon Christs Friends, and intertain his 
foes. 1667 Mitton ?, LZ. u. 655 A cry of Hell Hounds 
never ceasing bark’d With wide Cerberean mouths. 1731 
Swirt Cassinus § P., But hark, ‘he loud Cerberian triple 
bark. 1787 Map, D’Anuay Déaxy (1842) IIL. 410 By no 
means so inuch disconcerted as bya similar Cerderie detec- 
tion. 2817 Conuripce Bioy. Lit. x. (1870) go Cerberean 
whelps of feud and slander. F 

Cerberus (so'abérds). [Lat., a. Gr. KépBepos.] 
In Greek and Latin mythology the proper name 
of the watch-dog which guarded the entrance of 
the infernal te tea represented as having three 
heads, Used allusively, esp. in phrase, ¢o give « 
sop to Cerberus (so as to stop his mouths for the 
moment: cf, <2neid vi. 407). : 

¢1386 Cuaucer Afonkes T. 112 He drow out Cerberus, the 
hound of helle. 1513 Douctas Zxeis v1. vi. 69 Cerberus, 
the hidduus hund ..Quham til the prophetes..A sop stepit 
intill hunny.. gan cast. 1632 Mitton L’-ldlegro 2 Melan- 
choly, of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born. 1640 Six 
E. Derine Sf. on Relig. 14 Dec. v. 14 A three-fold Chimera, 
a monster to our Lawes, a Cerberus to our Religion. 1695 
Concreve Love for L. 1. iv. 17 If E can give that Cerberus 
a sop, I shall beat rest for one Day. 1973 Foote Nadob 1, 
There is but one way of managing here: I must give the 
Cerberus a ie I suppose. 1825 Hor. Smitu Gaétics § 
Grav.,1 will throw down a napoleon, gs a sop to Cerberts. 

b. attrib. 

1807 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 6 We keep more than a 
Cerberus Watch over the golden rules of female delicacy. 

|| Cexcaria (serke-rid). Zoo/, [mod.L., f. Gr 
xépxos tail.) A kind of trematode worm or fluke 
in its second larval stage, shaped like a tadpole, 
found as a parasite in the bodies of molluscs, 
Formerly supposed to be a genus of Infusoria. 

1841-71 ‘Ul. R. Jones Anti. Kingd. 159 In these yellow 
worms, which are about 2 lines long .. the Cercarize, which 
are the larva: of the actual Flukes, are developed. 1877 
Huxtey Anat. (nv, Ann. iv. 204 The Cercaria has a long 
tail with lateral membranous expansions. 

Hence Cerca‘rial, Cercarian, Cerca'riform 
adjs. 

1876 Bunzpun Asti. Parasites 45 This trematode passes 
its cercarial life freely in thesea. 1836-9 Topp Cycl, Anat. 
NI, 1143/2 The Cercarian tribe. 1869 Nicnotson Zood. xxiv. 
(1880) 237 In many cases the larva: are ‘cercariiform' or 
‘tailed’, 1897 Huxiey dual, /nv, Ax. iv. 205 Having 
undergone no Cercarian metamorphosis, did. xil. 675 The 
Trematoda, with their cercariform larvae. 

Cerce, obs. f. SEARcE to sift. 
+Gexceaus. Obs. vare—1. [a. OF. cerceau-s:— 
L. cévcellus, dim. of circus, circulus anything bent 
into a ring or arch, a hoop.] A hoop. 

3340 <fyend.159 Hi went ayen ase deb be cerceaus. 

Gercelle. Oss. [OF. cercelle (mod.F. sax- 
celle), med.L, -cercella:—L. querquedula,] The 
teal duck. 

31387 Trevisa Higder I. 371 Seynt Colman his briddes .. 
beep i-cleped cercelles [Higden cerced/z] and comep home- 
liche to manfs honde. 

Cercle, obs. form of CIROLE. 

Gercomonad (sdikomg'nad). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
cercomonas, £Gr. épros tail + povds : see MonaD.] 
An infusorial entozoon of the génus Cervcomonas. 

86x Huvme tr. Afoguéu-Tandon u. vu. 407 The Cerco- 


“moriads are extremely active. 


{| Cexcopithecus (s5:kopipikis). Zool. [L. 
cercoptthécts, a. Gr. xepromiOqguos a long-tailed 
monkey, f, xépros tail+al@qxes ape] A genus 


- CERE. 


of long-tailed monkeys found in Africa, having 
check-pouches, and callosities on the buttocks. 
Hence Gercopithecoid a., akin to this genus, 

1892 BosseweELt Avworie n. 48 Twoo Apes Cercopetikes 
combattante. 1883 New York Nation 29 Mar, o82/t A cer- 
copithecoid monkey. bs 

Cerd. Cf. Carp, L. cerdo. 

1885 McCrae Sketches § Sind. 30 The family furnished 
cerds or artificers tothe monastery. - 

Cere (sic1), sb. Ornith. Also 5, 7, 9 sere,’9 
sear. [a. F. cive wax, cere:—L. céra wax; also 
in med.L. in this sense.] 

The naked wax-like membrane at the base of the 
beak in certain birds, in which the nostrils are 


pierced. It is supposed to be an organ of touch. 

{c x2go Fripericus II, De Falcontbus 1. (Du Cange), Pars 
illa corii..ubi sunt nares, quam vocamus ceram.] 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans A viija, The skynne abowt your hawkys leggis 
& her fete is caliyd the Serys of her leggis & here fete. 
x6x0 Guituin Heraldry ut. xx. (1660) 223 ‘The Yollow be- 
tween the Beak and the Eys [of a Hawk] is called the 
Sere. 1767 G. Wurrte Selborne 9 Sept., With regard to the 
falco... its cere and feet were yellow. x8sz2 Burron Fa/- 
conry Indus viit. 76 A splendid goshawk .. with .. bright 
yellow sear. 1875 Buaxe Zool, 98 The nostrils are placed 
at the anterior margin of the cere. 

Cere (six), v. Forms: 5~7 sere, 6 ceare, 
ceere, (cerre), 6-7 sear, 7 seare, 4~ cere, [a. 
¥. cirer:—L. cérdre to wax, £. céra wax.] 

+1. ¢vans. To smear or cover with wax, to wax. 

1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymor vii. 173 Mawgys..toke a 
threde of sylke and cered it well. 1580 Hottysanp 7reas. 
Fr. Tong, Bougier, to ceare veluet, or any silk cloth. 1601 
Hot.anp Pliny II. 425 If the vessells be sered with wax, 

2. a. To wrap in a cerecloth. +b. To anoint 
with spices, etc.; also (app.) to embalm (oés.). 

ox465 Eng. Chrov. (1856) 21 He leet close and sere him in 
lynne cloth alle save the visage. 1494 Fasyan 160 Y¢ corps 
+. to be seryd and enoynted with ryche and precyous 
bawmys. 1555 Fardle Facions 1. v. 78 Then do thei ceare 
it [the bodye] over with mirrhe and cinamome. 1557 K. 
Arthur (WW. Corcanp) v. vill, Ceere them in thre score folde 
of ceered cloth. ¢ 1580 J. Hooxer Sty P. Carew in cl rchvol. 
XXVIII. 144 His body beinge unbowelled and throughtlye 
seared, he was then chested. 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 
1. ii, The bowel'd Corps May be seard in. x790 PENNANT 
Tour Scott, WL. 284 The body..was embalmed, cered and 
wrapped in lead. . 

+c. To shut up (a corpse in a coffin); to seal 
up (in lead, or the like). Ods. 

1sz5 Lo. Berners Jyoiss. II. ecxxvifxxii}. 706 His body 
was enbaumed and seared in lead and couered. 

d. fig. 

x6r1 SuAKs. Cywb. 1.1, 116 Seare vp my embracements from 
a next, With bonds of death. 1818 Suetney Sulian & 
Mad. 437 Let thesilent years Be closed and cered over their 
memory. 

Cere, obs. form of SERE. 

Cereal (sieréil), a. and sd. [ad. L. Cerealis 
pertaining to Ceres, the goddess of agriculture : 
cf, mod. ¥*. céréale.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to corn or edible grain. 

1818 Corenrooke Jatport. Colon. Corn 20 Wheat .. is, of 
all the cereal seeds, the best adapted to the making of bread. 
1853 G. Jounston My. Hist. £. Bord, 1. 19 The sylvan and 
cereal grounds of Blanerne, 1872 Ouver lem. Bot. 1.276 
Corn-producing or Cereal Grasses, called Cereals. ; 

B. sd. (usuaily in g/. ; also in Lat. form cerealia.) 
A name given to those plants of the order 
Graminacex or grasses which are cultivated for 
their seed as human food; commonly comprised 
under the name cori or grain. 
tended to cultivated leguminous plants.) 

1832 Veg. Subst. Food 10 ‘The chief corn-plants, or cerealia, 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and maize, 1868 
Darwin Anim. §& Pl. 1. ix. 318 The slow and gradual im- 
provement of our cereals, 1872 Baker Wile Tribut. iv. 54 
‘The cultivation of this cereal, . . 

Used to render L. Cerealéa, ancient Roman 
games in honour of Ceres. 

x600 Hontanp Livy xxx, xxxix. 768 The Dictatour and 
Generall.. exhibited the games called Cereales.. to the 
honour of Ceres. . 

Hence Cerea‘lian, Cexea‘lic adjs.; Ce'vealism 


(after vegetarianisut). : 

2849 ‘LHoneau Week Concord Riv. 235 These cerealian 
blossoms expanded. 1881 Academy 1 Oct. 252 A vast 
cerealic and frugiferous region. 1888 G. J. Hotyoaxe in 
Co-operative News 14 Apr. 337 The progress which vege- 
tarianism, or rather cereal ism, is making everywhere. 

Cevealin (steréilin), Chem. Tmod.f. prec, + 
-In.] A nitrogenous substance found in bran, 


closely resembling diastase. ; 

286 7¥ntes 26 Oct. 6/3 The internal coat of the wheaten 
grain, .isan infinitely more important alimentary substance 
than its mere bulk would indicate .. This substance, which 
has been named by the discoverer [M. Mtge Mouries] ‘ce- 
realine’, has a most powerful solvent action in the presence 
of warmth and moisture in gluten and starch. 1883 Avow- 
ledge 10 Aug. 93/2 Cerealin shares with some of the other 
albuminoids this peculiar property [sweetness]. : 

Cerealious, a. Obs, = Curzan a. 

@ 1682 Sin T, Browne Tracts (1686) 16 Any cdulious or 
cefealious Grains, 2 

+Cevebel. Obs: Phys. Also -ell, [ad. L. cerebel- 
dent (cf, OF. cervel, V. cerveat).] = CEREBELLUM. 

1621 Burton Anat. Aled. 1. i. . iv, The Cerebell or little 
braine and marrowe of the back-bone, 1713 Denia Piys.- 

Theol, (1727) 320 The Base of the Brain tae Cerebell. 1819 


(Sometimes ex- 


280 


H. Busx Tea 28 Whose unctuous fumes by sovereign power 
dispel All other vapours from the cerebel, 1836 A. WaLKeR 
Beauty in Wom, 158 ‘The thinking organs, namely, the or- 
gans of sense, cerebrum and cere’ : 

Cerebellar (serébelix), a. Phys. [f. next+ 
-AB.]__ Of or pertaining to the cerebellum. 

183: R. Knox Clogued’s Anat, 752 The inferior cerebellar 
veins. 2855 Baw Senses § Zet. u. iv. § 1x The other move- 
ments may be cerebellar. 

So Cerebe'llic a. 


1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat, 1. 279/1 The cerebellic promin- 
ence. 


|| Cexebellum. (ser/belim). Phys. [L. cere- 
bellum, dim. of cerebrum brain; in ancient Lat. 
used only in sense ‘small brain’, and in Romanic 
substituted for the lost primitive cerebritm : cf. It. 
cervello, Cat. cervell, Pr, cervel, OF. cervel mod.F. 
cerveant, also (from pl. cercbella), OF. cervele, 
mod.F. cervvellé, brain. But the medieval trans- 
Jators of Galen and Aristotle used ceredellum to 
tender the wapeyrepadis, as distinguished from: the 
eyéparoy or cerebsum. For this sense the Ro- 
manic langs. have formed a secondary dim. F. 
corvelet, It. cervelletto, 

Galen, mept dvar. émcyep. (Kithn 714) has daéa@ov 88 Aye 
epee  eyxpdviov 7 mapeynepdAdtda dradéper ovder, which 
the Old Latin transl. renders ‘ posterius cerebrum, yvocesne 
cerebellum, Encranium, vel parencephalidem, nihil interest’.] 

The little or hinder brain; the mass of nervous 
matter forming the posterior part of the brain, 
situated behind and below the cerebrum, and above 
the medulla oblongata, and divided, like the cere- 
brum, into two ‘hemispheres’, one on each side. 

1565 J. Hate Anat. ni.i, The fourth [ventricle] is behynde, 
in an other lyttle brayne called also in Latyne by diminu- 


tion Cerebellum, and of the Grecians Parencephalis. x615 . 


Crooks Body of Mar 432 The Cerebellum that is, the backe- 
ward or after-braine, 1677 Pror Ox/ordsh, 302 His placing 
the Spirits to serve to voluntary actions in the Cerebrum, 
and those that serve Involuntary in the Cerebellum, is 2 
noble and useful discovery. 1778 Anatom. Dial. ii. (1785) 
57 Wounds in the Cerebellum ..are mortal. 1855 Bain 
Senses & nt. 1. ii, § 18 The cerebellum is looked upon as 
the centre of the higher order of combined actions. 

Cerebral (serbril), a. (and sb.) [a. F. céré- 
bral, £. on L. type *cerebralis, f. cerebrum: see-au.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to the brain, or to the 
cerebrum; of the nature of or analogous to a 
brain, ¢.g. a cerebral ganglion. Cerebral hemi- 
Spheres: the two great divisions of the cerebrum. 
Cerebral nerves; the twelve pairs of nerve-trunks 
which arise from the brain. 

1826 W. Lawrence Comp, Anat. §09 (L.) If the nobler at- 
tributes of man reside in the cerebral hemispheres, 1858 
O. W. Houmes Aut, Breakf T. xii, 116 Written under cere- 
bral excitement. 1871 W. A. Haumonp Dis. Nervous Syst. 
33 Cerebral congestion. /did.74 Cercbral haemorrhage. 87; 


Lye. Princ. Geol. UL mt. xiii: 491 Man’s superior cerebral 
development. 


2. Cerebral letters: 2 name given by some to 
a class of consonants recognized in Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages, developed from the dentals 
by retracting the tongue and applying its tip to 
the palate. Also as sd. 

1805 Cotesrook Gram. Sausky, Lang. 24 A dental conso- 
nant..being contiguous to a cerebral, or following (not pre- 
ceding) 4 is changed to the corresponding cercbral, 3857 
Monier Wittlams Sanskr. Graut.i,g The. .cerebrals should 
be..produced by turning back thetip of the tongue towards 
the palate, or top of the head (cexedrum). 1879 Wuitxey 
Sanskr. Gram. § 45 Lingual series. .They are called by the 
grammarians mirdhanya, literally ‘head sounds, capitals, 
cephalics’; which term is in many European grammars 
rendered by ‘ cerebrals*, 

Hence Cerebralism, the theory that mental 
operations arise from the action of the brain; 
Ce'rebralist, one who holds this theory. Ce:re- 
braliza‘tion, a making a consonant ‘cerebral’ 
(cf. labialization, palatalication). 

1881 N, Porter in Trans, Victoria Lust. XIV. 63 Bain's 
gross physiological cercbralism. . 

+ Cerebrand. Ods. Corruption of SaraBAnD. 

1677 E. Ravenscrort JVrangling Lov. (N.) The song 


9 


ended, a cerebrand is danc’d. 

Cerebrate (serfbreit), sb. Chew, A salt of 
cerebric acid. : 

1872 J. H. Bennutt 7e.vi-bh. Physiol, wt. 494 We have 
now Cerebrate of Soda mixed with phosphate oe lime, etc. 

Cerebrate, v. rare. [app. f. next.] ‘To per- 
form by ‘cerebration ;’ to subject to brain-action 
(esp. unconscious or mechanical). - 

1874 Contemp. Rev, XXIV, 205 To say that a man cere- 
brates a thing more quickly than he could calculate it. 

Cerebration (ser7brétfon). [f L. cerebrum 
brain +-aTIoNn.] Brain-action. First used by Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter in the phrase wzcouscious cere- 
bration, to express that action of the brain which, 
though unaccompanied by consciousness, produces 
results “ which 
thought, : : : 

1853 Carrenrer Pfys. (ed. 4) §819 It is difficult-to find 
an appropriate term for this class of operations. .The desig- 
nation unconscious cerebration is perhaps less objectionable 
than any other. 1866 Arcy.u: Refgu Law vi. (1871) a82 
‘There are philosophers who appear to think. ,that thought 


might have. been produced by 


CEREBRO-SPINAL. 


isin some measure explained when it is called Cerebration. 
1869 Daily News 15 July, An example of what physiolo- 
gists call reflex cerebration. 
Hence Cerebra‘tional a, 
1874 Contentp, Rev. 206 The cerebrational assumption. 
Cerebric (sére'brik), a. [f. L. cerebrum + -10,] 
Pertaining to the brain; esp. in Cerebric acid 
(Chem.), 2. fatty acid obtained from the brain. 
1839-47 Topp Cyc, Anat. III, 587/2 Cerebric acid, when 
purified, is white, and is in the form of crystalline grains, 
1883 American VI. 410 The English naturalists defined 
identity as 2 cerebric habit. : 


Cerebriform (sére‘briffim), a. [f. L. cerebrunt 
+ Fora: cf. F. cérdébriforme.] Resembling the 
brain in form or texture; encephaloid. 

1834 J. Fornes Laennec’s Dis. Chest 365 Their penetration 


of the cerebriform matter. 1846 Dana Zoofh., (1848) 616 
The cerebriform hemispherical surface. 


Cerebri'fugal, 2. [f. as prec. +L. -/rg-zs flee- 
ing+-Au.] An epithet of nerve-fibres which run 
from the brain to the spinal cord, and convey 
cerebral impulses outward. : 

So Cerebri-petal a., epithet of the nerve fibres 
which run in the opposite direction, and convey 
sensations from the outer parts to the brain. 

. 1879 Syd. Soe. Lox. = 

Cerebrin (ser/brin). Chen. Also -ine. [f. 
as prec.-+-IN.] A name that has been applied to 
several substances obtained from brain; esd. a 
light white hygroscopic powder, obtained by the 
action of baryta and heat on brain-tissue. (See 
Watts Chem. Dict., and Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat, 332 M. Chevreul has found 
in the blood a characteristic ingredient of the nervous sub- 
stance, which is named cerebrine, 1878 Kinczerr Anin. 


Cheiut, 267 Kuhn gave to one of the principles of the brain 
the name of cerebrine. 


| Cerebritis (serZbroitis), Path. [f. L. cere 
brum + -18.} Inflammation of the substance of 
the brain. c 

1866 A. Furst Princ. Afed. (1880) 717. 1878 A, Wanit- 

ton Nerv. Dis. 105 During a cerebritis..a number of serious 
muscular distortions of a permanent character may ensue. 
. Cerebro- (se'r/bro), combining form of L. cere- 
brum brain; as in cerebro-ca‘rdiac a., relating 
to the brain and heart ; cexebro-oculax, relating 
to the brain and the eye; cerebro-thoracic, re- 
lating to the brain and thorax; cerebro-viscexal, 
relating to the brain and viscera. Also CEREBRO- 
SPINAL. b. Also used to form several hybrid 
derivatives, of which the second elemént is Greek; 
as Cerebrology (-p'l5d3i), [see -Locy], nonce-cwd., 
the science or discussion of brains. Cerebro- 
meter (-p'm/ta1), [see -aETER], an instrument for 
recording cerebral pulsations. Cerehropathy 
(-e'papi), [Gr. -7d6ea suffering], ‘the series of 
hypochrondriacal and other symptoms of like 
nature accompanying overwork of the brain’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cexe'broscope (-skdup), 2once- 
zed., after horoscope (sce quot.). Cerebro’scopy 
(-p’skopi), [Gr. -cxoma examination, f. oxoneiy to 
look, examine], the’use of the ophthalmoscope 
to determine the state of the retina and deduce the 
condition of the brain. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

188: Sei, Asmerican XLV. No. 3. 36 Cerebrology of 
criminals, 3875 H. Woon Yhicrap. (1879) 278 By means of 
a cerebrometer set into the skull of the dog. 1849-sz 
Topp Cyel, Anat. IV. 1459/2 The cerebro-ocular conges- 
tion, 1838 Blackw, Mag, XLIIL, 658 A material ingredient 
in casting the cerebroscope. 1836 Toon Cyed. Anat. I. 206/2 
The [first] ganglion..may be termed cerebro-thoracic. x83 
Youarr Horse xiii, (1847) 287 The cerebro-visceral nerve, 

Cerebroid (se'r/broid), a. [f. L. cerebr-unt + 
-01D.] Resembling or akin to brain; brainlike. 

1854 Woopwarp Mollusca 1. 182 The labial nerve, which 
comes from the front margin of the cerebroid. 1870 Ro.- 
Leston Anint, Life 53 A.. Cord ts scen to connect the 
cerebroid mass with the.. ppaneicn. 

Cerebrol (sertbrel). Chem. [a. mod.F. cérd- 
brol, f£. L. cerebrum brain.] ‘An oily reddish sub- 
stance . . obtained by Conerbe from brain?:(Watts 
Dict, Chem.). 1872 [see Censor], 

Cerebrose, @. rare. [ad.-L. cerebrosus head- 
strong, passionate, f, cerebrum brain.] ‘ Brain- 
sick, mad-brained, wilful, stubborn’ (Bailey 1727). 

Eence + Cerebrosity. 

@. 1886 Swwney Wanst, Play Wks. (1674) 622 (D.) Till I 
have endoctrinated_your plumbeous cerebrosities. 1647-8 
Woop £3/e (1848) 36 To admit .. a meer frog of Helicon to 
croak the cataracts of his plumbeous cerebrosity before 
Sar! specie ingenuitics, -1656 Hevun £xtrancus 

ap. 38. vi ner. 

Cerebro-spinal (seri brospai'ndl), a. [f. Cure- 
BRO- (see above) + $PINAL.] Relating to the 
brain and spinal cord. eo 8 
* Cerebro.spinal axis: the brain and spinal cord as together 
constituting the central or main part of the cercbro-spinaé. 
systent, the chicf of the two great nerve-systems of verte- 
brates, Cerebrospinal fluid: a serous fluid occupying 
the space between the arachnoid membrane and Jia mater. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Lutomel. (1828) IV. xxxvil. 4 In the 
cerebro-spinal the nervous tree may be said to be double, 
1836 Topp Cyc. Anat. I. 723/2 The cerebro-spinal axis. 
x866 Huxiuey Piy's, xi, (2869) 283 The nervous apparatus 


CEREBROT.. - 


consists of two sets of nerves and herve-centres, . These are 
the cerebro-spinal system and the sympathetic system. 

Cerebrot, -ote (se'ribret, -out). Chem, fa. 
mod.F. cérdbrote, £. L. cerebrune brain, alter cépha- 
Jote.| ‘Brain-fat’: ‘a substance containing sulphur 
and phosphors, which Couerbe'obtaitied by treat- 
ing the deposit which separates the alcoholic and 
ethereal extracts of the ‘brain with ether. Accord- 
ing to Frémy it is merely a mixture of cerebric acid 
with small qnantities of cerebrate of potassium and 
brain-albumin’ (Watts). Cf CEPHALOT. ' , 

1839-47 Topp Cyel, Anat. 111. 643/2 The following consti- 
tuents [of the brain] are enumerated .. 3. cholesterim; 4. 
cerebrote, 1845 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. 1, 188 
The brain-fat, denominated cerebrot by Couerbe. 1872 
J H. Bennett Text-bk. Physiod, mi. 495 Other substances 
have been found in Brain, termed cerebrin, cerebrol, and 
cerebrote, but it is probable they are one and the same 
substance, is 

| Cerebrum (serz¢brim). Avat, [L. cerebrim 
brain.] The brain proper; the convoluted mass 
of nervous matter forming the anterior, and, in the 
higher vertebrates, largest part of the brain; in 
man it overlaps all the rest and fills nearly the 
whole cavity of the skull. 

16rg Crooxe Body of Man 475 Tt filleth almost the whole 
Scull; and this is properly called Cerebrum or the Braine. 
1718 Prior Adwa ut. 155 Surprise my readers, whilst I tell 
“em Of cerebrum and Cerebellunt. 1835 H. Srencer Princ. 
Psychol, (1872) I, 62 note, The cerebrum is generally re- 
cognised as-the chief organ of mind, 1879 CaLpErwoop 
Afind & Brain ii, t Enveloped within three membranes, is 
the-brain proper, or cerebrum, 

"+ Cere-candle, Ods. [see Cunz sd.] A wax 
candle, F 

1632 T. Ranpowen Fealous Lov, v.vi, Who in thy Temple 
Will light a Ceré-Candle, ‘ 

Cerecloth (sie1kl)p), sb. Also 6-8 sear(e-, 
qoear(e-. [App. originally cered cloth: see CERED.] 
Cloth smeared or impregnated with wax or some 
glutinous matter: Z 

1, used for wrapping a dead body in; a waxed 
winding-sheet or a winding-sheet in general. 

(x475-2608 see Cerep.] 1383 pen Treat. New Ind, (Arb.) 
27 Inuoluinge with cere clothe & pouderinge with spyces the 
- body. 2896 Suaxs, AZerch. V, 1. vii. 51. 1678 WYCHERLEY 
Pi.-Dealer ni, Thou Bag of Mummy, that wou'dst fall 
asunder, if ’twere not for thy Cere-cloaths. 1868 STaNtey 
aston Abb; iii, 142 The wax of the king’s cerecloth re- 
newed, ‘ 

Jig. 1866 Mottey Dutch Rep. Introd. xiv. 46 The mo- 
nastic, spirit which now keptv.all learning. .wrapped in 
the ancient cerecloths. . 

+ 2. used as a plaster in surgery ; a CERATE. 

‘ 1547 Boorve Bvev. Health xlvii. 22b, For aches and peyne 
in the armes use seare clothes. x609 C. Butter Wenz. Mon, 
x, (1623) Ziij, A Cere-cloth to refresh the wearied Sinewes. 
and tired Muscles, 3625 Donne Serv. 663 A Sear-Cloth 
that Souples all bruises. 1667 Perys Diary 14 July, I.. 
did sprain my right foot .. To bed, & there had a cerecloth 
laid to my foot. 1788 Smottett Qvzx. (1803) 1. 121, Lam 
at present more fit for a searcloth than such conversation. 

1818 Avt Preserv. Feet 148 Fix the cere-cloth close to the 
surrounding slein. 

8. for various other uses, esf. as a waterproof 
or protective material. 

xggo Wyatt Let, Wks. (1826) 372 Out of his bosom he 
took a bag of a cerecloth with writings therein, 1638 Evetyn 
Fr. Gard. (1675) 106 Cerecloth to cover the clefts of your 
trees, 1764 Harmer Odserv, v. v. 213 A thing like an-horse 
Hitter. .covered all over with sear-cloth. 1844 Pucin Gloss. 
Licel, Ornament 53 Cerecloath, a waxed cloth fixed over a 
consecrated altar-stone to protect it from desecration. 

+Ce'recloth, v7. Ods. [f. prec. sb-] 

trans. & To apply a ‘cerecloth’ or cerate to. 
b. To wrap in a cerecloth. 

1620 SHELTON Qvzx. 11. lili, I must seare-cloth myself : for 
I beleeve all my Ribs are bruised, 1658 Sin T, Browne 
4lydriat. ii, 32 The body of the Marquis of Dorset seemed 
sound and handsomely cereclothed. 1666 Drvpew Azz, 
Mivab, cxiviii, Some .. sear-cloth Masts with strong Tar- 
pawling coats, : 

Cered, (sieid), g#/.a: [f. Czne v.] Smeared, 
anointed, saturated, or rendered waterproof, with 
wax, esp. in Cered cloth : = CRREOLOTH, 

€ 1386 Caaucer Chan, Vent, Prol. & T.255 Ceride poketes, 
sal peter, and vitriol, 1475 Caxton %ason (477) rr4b, Her 
epistle which she rapped in a cered cloth, x54% Act 33 
Hen. VIII, c. 12. § 12 Seared clothes, sufficient for the sur- 
geon to occupie about the sameexecucion, 1608 Tourneur 
Rev, Treg. 1. ii, The-faults of great men through their 
searde clothes breake. 1634 2alory's Arti (1816) I. 169 
He did sew them in threescore folds of seered cloth of Sen- 
dale, and then laid them in chests of lead, x82x JOANNA 
pamue Metr. Leg, Coleut, xii, His cered corse lies 

ere, : ris : 

Cereiore, -owre, obs. forms of SEARCHER. 


Cereless (sivzés), a. [f Crna'sd, + -1mss.] 


Of birds : Without a cere. : 
1866 Woon Wat, Hist. (1874) 283 The Passeres, distin 
guished by their cere-less and pointed beak. 


Cerement (siezmént). Forms: 7 cerment, 
9 corement, cearment, searment. 
ment ‘a waxing, a searing; a dressing, closing, 
covering, or mingling with wax’ (Cotgr.), £-cirer 
to wax: cf. also CrrE v. in sense 2; to wrap (a 
corpse) in.a- waxed ‘cloth or shroud. Always 


concretely in Eng. : cf. coverizg, wrap, trapping, - 


" very short previous ceremonials, fell to business. 


fa. F. céve-” 
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shroud, and similar: vbl. sbs, (Sometimes erro- 
neously pronounced serr}- after ceremony.)] 

-Almost always in 4/.: Waxed wrappings for the 
dead ; /oosely, grave-clothes generally. Rarely in 
sing. = cerecloth ; winding-sheet, shroud. (App. 
caught up by modern writers from Shakspere, and 
used in the same loose rhetorical way as 7772, 
ashes, etc.) 

1602 Suaks. Hlanz.t. iv. 48 Tell Why thy Canoniz’d bones 
Hearsed in death, Haue burst their cerments. 1820 Scorr 
Zvanhoe xiii, The ghost of Athelstane himself would burst 
his bloody cerements, x82g — 7'a/iswz. iv, Like a voice 
proteeding from the cearments of a corpse. @ 1845 Haop 
Bridge Sighs 10 Look at her garments Clinging like cere- 
ments, 1836 Mrs. Browninc Poet's Pow, Nor wore the 
dead a stiller face Beneath the cerement’s roll. 1856 Ca- 
PERN Poems 144 In her cerements enfolded Pale and 
beautiful she slept. 

attrib, 1877 A. B. Epwaros Nive iv. 76 Shreds of cere- 
ment cloths. 

b. fig. (Chicfly in reference to ‘bursting cere- 
ments’ or similar notions.) 

1804 W. Austin Lett, fr. London 87 Prior..the only one 
who burst the cearments of servitude and rosc to eminence. 
18zx Byron Tivo Fosc, 11. 1.81 Just men’s groans Will burst 
all cerement, even a living grave’s. 1879 Farrar St. Paud 
I. 5 The man who loosed Christianity from the cerements 
of Judaism, 2 . 

2. The action of ‘cering’ 2 dead body or its 
covering ; the wax used, 7avre. 

1868 Stantry JVesty:. Abd. iii. 142 The renewal of the 
cerement ceased. (Cf. Cerectorn 1, 1868.) 

coating generally. rave. 

1860 AMZ ¥, Round No. 47, 493 The very lips seemed stiff 
with cerement, and the skins that were not hard red, were of 
a ghastly cosmeticised whiteness. 

Hence Cerement v., to wrap in cerements. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 308/1 Ceremented in inodorous fallacies. 

Ceremonial (ser?méwniil), 2. and sb, Forms: 
4 cerimonial, -yal, cerymonial, (sermonyal), 
4 ceremonyalle, cerymonyal, 5-7 ceremonial}, 
6 ceremonyall, cerimoniall, 5- ceremonial, 
[ad. L. cavdmduidl-is (3rd c.), f. evrimonia: see 
-aL, So mod.F. cérémondéal (16th c. in Littré).] 

A. adj. 

1. Relating to, consisting of, or characterized by 
ceremonies ; of the nature of a ceremony or rite; 
ritual; formal. 

138. Wycur Serwz Sel. Wks. 1. 57 Kepyng of be Sabot 
was sumwhat a comandement and sumwhat cerymonial, 
to figure pat Christ shuld reste in be tombe al pe satirdai. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 392/x To accomplysshe the com- 
maundementes ceremonyailes of the feythe. 1545 BRinKLOW 
Lament, G8rp 87 A vayne supersticious cerimoniall Masse. 
1396 Suaxs, Zen. Shr, m1. ii, 6 The ceremonial rites of mar- 
riage. 1634 Canne Wecvss. Separ. (1849) 288 A curate that 
will keep the ceremonial law. 1755 Apairn Amer. Ind, 106 
Speaking certain old ceremonial words. 1853 Ropertson 

erm. W. xix, (1876) 248 The ceremonial law, which con- 
strains life by customs. 1883 Gitmour Jfongols xxvi. 316 
‘The head Jama..in his most imposing ceremonial costume. 

b. Relating to or involving the formalities of 
social intercourse. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 145 Ther vas no ceremonial reuerens 
nor stait, ne suld pas befor or behynd. 17g0 Jonnson 
Ramébl. No. 1 & 2 Such ceremonial modes of entrance. 
x85x Dixon JY, Penn xxiv, (1872) 214 Laying on one side all 
ceremonial manners. ‘ : 

+2. Of persons: Addicted to ceremony or 
ritual; precise in observance of forms of polite- 
ness; formal, ceremonious. Odés. 

2579 Furnes Conf. Sanders 330 A ceremoniall and super- 
stitious man. 31899 Sanpys Zuropz Spec. (1632) 252 Very 
magnificall and ceremonial! in his outward comportement. 
1653 Mitton firelings Wks. (1851) 357 They quote Am- 
broge, aie and some other ceremonial Doctors, 

SB. 


+1, A ceremonial commandment or ordinance. 

1382 Wvciir Prod. Bible ii, The old testament is departid 
..in to moral comaundementis, iudicials, and cerimonyals. 
c Z449 Prgcock Refgr. v. viii. 526 God ordeyned the ceremo- 
nialis and the iudicialis..to‘the Iewis. 262z R. Jounson 
Way to Glory 35 If, then, tythes be neither ceremonials nor 
judicials, they must needes be morals, ; 

2. A prescribed system of ceremonies; a series 
of rites or formalities observed on any occasion ; 
aritual. vavely, A rite or ceremony. 

3672-9 TempLe Jem, ii, I remember no other points of 
the ceremonial, that seem to have been established by the 
course of this assembly. x7g0 Jounson Ravb2. No. 78. 
p6 To adjust the’ ceremonial of death. x830 D’Isracz 
Chas. I, Vil. x. 2x4 The ceremonial prescribed in the An- 
glican service, 1840 G, S. Faber Reger. 150 The use of 
water is-not a mere empty ceremonial. 1880 M¢CarTHy 
Own Times IV. lix. 308 No ceremonial could be at once 
more useless and more mischievous. 7 

3. A usage of formal: courtesy or politeness ; the 
observance of conventional forms in social inter- 
course ; = CEREMONY 2, 3. 3 

2749 Frevpine Jone Younes xvt. viii, The two ladies, .after 
179% 
Smottetr Humiph. Cl, 23 Apr, Maintaining a ceremoneal 


* more stiff, formal, and oppressive than the etiquette of a 
- German Elector, -2858 Granstone Homer II, 11. 69 We do 


not hear a great deal respecting mere ceremonial among the 
Olympian divinities. - 2 ened - 
4. A robe or garment wom on some cere- 
monial occasion ; = CEREMONY 4. Ods. 
¢x6xo Sir J. Metvut AZenz, (1827) 122 The ceremony [the 


CEREMONIOUS. 


installation of Lord Robert Dudleyas Earl of Leicester} took 
place at Westminster, herself [Elizabeth] helping to put on 
his ceremonial. 

5. #R.C. Ch. The order for rites and ceremonies, 
or a book containing this. . 

1612 E, Grimstone tr, Aatthien’s Heroyk Life 1. 31 This 
is a History, not a Ceremoniall, 1753 Cuamners Cyc?, Supp. 
5 Vay The oman ceremonial was first published by the 
bishop of Corcyra in 1536, e523 

Ceremonialism (ser/mawniiliz’m). [f. prec. 
+-1s.] Addiction to or fondness for external 
ceremonies in religion ; ritualism. 

1854 Tait's Mag. XX1. 269 A priesthood, submission to 
ecclesiastical supremacy, and an imposing ceremonialism. 
1839 Jowetr ZA. St. Paxd (ed, 2) HI. 385 The ceremonial- 
ism of the age. .passed by a sort of contagion from one race 
to another, from Paganism or Judaism to Christianity. 1879 
A.B, Horr in Trans. St, Paul's Eccl, Soc. (1885) 1,1 That 
newer movement..called Ritualism, but which ought more 
properly to be called Ceremonialism. 

Ceremonialist (sertmdwnidlist). [f. as prec. 
+-IsT.} One addicted to external ceremonies in 
religion ; a ritualist. 

1682 2nd Plea for Nonconf. 69 The Ceremonialists, that 
preached Circumcision. 1882 Contemp. Kev. XLII, 680 
‘The jceremonialist in his church is the enthusiast in his 
parish. med 

+ Ceremonia‘lity. Os. [f. as prec. + -1Tv.] 
Ceremonial character or quality, 

1621 W. Scrater 7y:thes (1623) Some accessories of Caere- 
monialitie and judicialitie also perhaps annexed thereto. 
1660 Jer, Taylor Duct, Dudit, uu. ii, The whole cere- 
moniality of it is confessedly gone. 

Ceremo‘nialize, v. vare. [f. as prec, + -IZE.] 
trans. To render ceremonial or ritualistic. 

1858 Masson AZi7fox I. 346 To ceremonialise the Church 
to the full extent of his [Laud’s] wishes, 

Geremonially (ser/mowniali), adv. [f. as 
prec.+-L¥%] In a ceremonial manner; in rela- 


tion to ceremonies or the ceremonial law. 

1643 Mitton Doct». Divorce v, David..did eat the Shew- 
bread... which was ceremonially unlawful. a 1679 ‘T. Goon- 
win IVks, 1V. 1v, 168 (R.) Persons clean or unclean cere- 
monially. 1872 J. Murrny Con. Lev. vi. 1x Ceremonially 
or essentially holy. 

+Ceremo'nialness. Oss. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] Ceremonial E yeh ceremoniality. 

cr T. Gooowin IWiks. IV. 1v. 166 (R.) The Circumcision 
and the Passover, had assuredly, besides the ceremonialness 
annexed to them, the institution of typifying Christ to come. 

+ Ceremoniary. Ods. [on L. type cariméni- 
Grium: see -ARY1 B, 2, and cf. antiphonary, 
brevzary, etc.] A directory or rule of ceremony. 

1567 Jrwei. Def, Afol. (1611) 593 Your owne Ceremo- 
niarie of Rome telleth you, that Abbats have right.. to 
determine and subscribe in Councell, as well as Bishops. 


+ Geremoniate, v. Ols. [f. CEREMONY + 
-ATES ; perh. after L. ceremouiari, -dtus, to treat 
with ceremony, worship.] ¢vazs. To celebrate 


with a ceremony; to observe as a ceremony. 

1654 L'Esrrance Chas. J (1655) 2 To ceremoniate his dis- 
mission agreeable to his reception, Jéfd. 20 Ceremoniated 
as it [Coronation] is, with such formalities, it representeth 
itself a serious vanity, 1639 — Alliance Div. Of. 451 The 
rites wherewith they are ceremoniated. 

+ Ceremornical, a. Obs. rare. =CEREMONIAL, 

a 3626 W, Scrater Zxpos. Rom. iv. (1650) 3 Abraham ob- 
tained not righteousness, by nny work Ceremonicall. 1661 
K. W, Conf. Charac. (1860) 55 Zealous sacrificers in their 
ceremonicall works, 

+Ce'remoniless, a. Obs. vare—'. [f. CERE- 
MONY + -LESS.J] Devoid of ceremony. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne ut, xili. (1632) 619 That .. mascu- 
line and ceremonilesse maner of life. oy 

Ceremonious (serimounias), a. [ad. F. céyd- 
montentx, or L. cartmoniosts, £. ceertmonia CERE- 
MONY: see -OUS.] : 

1, Pertaining to, or consisting of, ceremonies or 
outward forms and rites; = CEREMONIAL, formal, 

883 Even Decades W. Jnd.(Arb.)57 The ceremonious lawe 
of Moises. x60z Srcar Hon, Ail. & Civ, un, xlvii. § 1. 182 
When he should haue been anointed with the holy cile, 
there was none found in the ceremonious Horne, 1634 Sir 
T. Hernert 7vav. 34 Ceremonious rites due to the Coro- 
nation. @1720 SHEFFIELD (Dk. Buckhm,) W4s. (1753) 1. 
53 Ty’d in Hymen’s ceremonious chain. 1737 WATERLAND 
B schavist 443 Ceremonious Observances. | : é 

2, Full of ceremony; accompanied with rites, 


teligious or showy. F 

x6rr Suaxs. Wint. T. ut. i. 7 O, the Sacrifice, How cere- 
monious, solemne, and vn-earthly It was i th’ offring. 
3638 Manton Exp. Yude 3 A ceremonious ritual religion. 
1808 Sourney Jfadoc iz Asi, v, The pomp of ceremonious 
woe, 1883 Manch, Exam, 14 Dec, 5/2 A statue has been 
raised to him. .and there was a ceremonious unveiling. 

8. According to prescribed or customary forma- 
lities or punctilios.- . 

1893 SHAKS. Rich, IT, 1. iii. so Let vs take a ceremonious 
leave. .of ourseuerall friends. 71650 Dov Bellianis 36 Words 
of ceremonious than 1759 Jounson Ldler No. 50 ? 10 
Either in friendly or ceremontous condolence. 1980 CowPrEr 
Lett, x2 July, To enter a room ., with a most_ceremonious 
bow. 1863 Bary Howrrt tr. 7, Brewer's Greece I. xi, 
His. .somewhat ceremonious politeness. 
“+4, According to the Ceremonial Law, Ods.. , 

6x6 S. Wmter Sev. 120 The holiness of children, which 
some say was ceremonious. _ : 

&, Of persons: Addicted to ritual observances 


. (obs.); given to ceremony; punctilious in observance 


CEREMONIOUSLY. 


of formalities, esf. those of intercourse between 
ranks or persons. 

1553 Bate Vocacyon in Hart. Afise. (Malh.) I. 337 [The 
earlier monks and hermits] were sumwhat ceremoniouse, 
but these {later corrnpt monks} altogether superstitiouse. 
x62z Burton Anat. Afel. 1. ii, 1v. vii, Wholly ceremonious 
about titles, degrees, inscriptions, 1667-8 Perys Diary 
1 Jan., To see the different humours of the gamesters to 
change their luck when it is bad, how ceremonious they are 
to call for new dice, to shift their places,etc, 1829 K. Dicay 
Broadst, Hon. 1, 223 Theceremonious and ungrateful cour- 
tiers of Vienna. | f 

Ceremo‘niously, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] In 
4% ceremonious manner; formally, in due form; 
with strict observance of formalities ; + in accord- 
ance with the Ceremonial Law (ods.). 

1596 Snaxs, Merch. V. v. i. 37 Ceremoniously let vs pre- 
pare Some welcome for the Mistresse of the house. 1627 
W. Sciater 7ythes (1623) 225 Tithes.,caeremoniously, not 
morally, payable. 655 Futter Ast, Canth. (1840) 217 It 
was never ceremoniously consecrated, 1792 Boswett Fohn- 
son (1831) I. 2x Scrupulously and ceremoniously attentive 
not to offend them. 

Ceremo-niousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Ceremonious quality; addiction to ceremonies ; 
strict observance of formalities. 

1583 GoLpinG Calin on Deut. x\vili. 286 This consisteth 
not in bare ceremoniousnesse but it lyeth altogether in the 
heart. 1666 Papys Diary 11 July, The Ceremoniousnesse 
of the King of Spayne. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 
II. 177 The general characteristics of the Hamburghers are 
complaisance, ceremoniousness, and frugality. 1843 Bor- 
now Bible in Sp, xiii. (1872) 278 With much stiffness and 
ceremoniousness. 1884 AZauch, Exam, 7 June 4/6 The ex- 
cessive ceremoniousness and warmth of the reception. 

Ce'remonize, v. Os. [f. CEREMONY + -IZE.] 
tntr. To practise or observe ceremonies. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerei, 1. 38 We must ceremonize 
(trans, cererontandum est] according to God’s Word onely. 
1663 Srarke Prism. Devot. (ed. 3) 542 Without staying to. . 
ceremonize with his relations. — 

Ceremony (ser/moni). Forms: 4 ceri-, 
cery-, ceremoyn(e, cerymone, //. -nis; 4-5 
sermony(e, -ie, serimonie, 4-6 ceri-, cery-, 
sery-, seri-, seremony(e, -ie, § ceri-, cery-, 
serymonij, 6 cerimonie, 6-7 ceremonye, -ie, 
6- ceremony, #/. -ies; enrlier -yes, (.Sr, 6 sere- 
mons), [ME. cerymonyie, sery-, prob, a. OF. cery- 
monte, serimonie, Pcerimotnue, ad. L. ceriméiia 
sacredness, sanctity; awe, reverence; exhibition 
of reverence or veneration, religious rite, cere- 
mony: for conjectures as to derivation of which 
see the Lat. Dicts. and Skeat. The ME. forms in 
-moyne prob. represent Anglo-Fr. variants: cf. 
the F. ending -aot2 from L. -ménzum, and pairs 
like glorie, gloire, etc., and see -MoNY. In med.L. 
often spelt ceve-3 since 16th ¢. this spelling has 
been established in Fr. and Eng.] 

1, An outward rite or observance, religious or 
held sacred ; the performance of some solemn act 
according to prescribed form ; a solemnity. 

¢ 1380 Wreur Sed, Wks, III. 431 And cerimonyes of y® 
olde lawe, betere pan pes, ben tauht to be left bi lore of 
Poul, 1382 Biste Ger. xxvi. 5 That Abraham .. wolde 
holde my seremonyes and lawis. — Deut. iv. 8 Ceremoyns 
and ry3twis domis. 1447 Boxennam Seyntys (1835) 11 It 
was doon in ful solemne wyse And with many a cerymonye. 
©1535 Dewes /utrod. £7. in chase 1067 ‘The ceremonyes 
of the Masse. 1549 Compt. Scot. Ded. 7 Isnsens to mak the 
seremons of his sacrefeis, 1590‘Ssaxs. Aids. N. v. i. 55 
Some Satire. .Not sorting with a nuptiall ceremonie. _26zx 
Biste Nun, ix. 3 According to all the ceremonies thereof 
shall ye keepe it, 264x‘ Swectymnuus’ Vind. Answ. § 13. 
163 It is ordinarily said, No Ceremony, no Bishop, 17:0 
Ausw, Sacheverell’s Sern, 7 Old antiquated Ceremonies. 
1770 LanGuorne Plutarch as 9) I. 161/2 The vestals re- 
mained a considerable time at Czere..and hence those rites 
were called Ceremonies, 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits Wks. 
@ohn) II. 49 They repeated the ceremonies of the cleventh 
century in the coronation of the present Queen, 

b. disparagingly. A rite or observance regarded 
as merely formal or external; an empty form. 
*t Sometimes regarded as symbolic or typical. 


1533 Fintn Purgatory u, Wks. (2573) 38 Shal we be-- 


come Jewes and go backe to the shadow and ceremonie, 
sith we haue the body and signification whiche is Christ? 
x62r Burton Anat, Jifel, 11, iit, 11. (1676) 197/a It is ron ens, 
a meer flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of nought. 632 
J. Burces Answ, Refoined 29 A Ceremony is an outward 
action designed or purposely observed and done in refer- 
‘ence to some other thing to the substance whereof.it doth 
not, belong.' 1693 Col. Kec. Penn. 1, 420 There is no obli- 
gation. to use the seal. It is onlie a Ceremonie. 1841 
Tuuernwart Greece (1844) VIL Ixii. 14x The custom had 
probably been long a mere ceremony. a 
Cc. /oosely. Applied to a thing done in a formal 
or ceremonious way; a stately formality. : 
x80z Mar. Encrwortu fora T. (1816) I. i. 5 Thank 
God, the ceremony of dinner is over. : 

2, A formal ‘act or observance, expressive of 


deference or respect to superiors in rank, or esta- 


blished by custom in social intercourse; a usage 
of courtesy, politeness, or civility. a : 

¢ 1386 Cuaucen Senire's 7, 507 This god of loue..Doeth 
So hise cerymonyes and obeisances. : 1328 More Heresyes 
1, Wks, 107/2 Without any strayning of curtesie, whereof 
the serimonyes in disputacion marretl 
1597-8 Bacon Ess, Cereus, § Resp. (Axb.) 26/1 Ceremonics 
+ be not to bee omitted to straungers and strange natures, 


much of the matter, 
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1778 Miss Burney Evediza vii, I seldom use the ceremony 
of waiting for answers, 


3. (without @ or £/.) Formal observances or usages 
collectively, or as an order of things: a. in refer- 
ence to matters of religion or state; Performance 


of riles, ceremonial observance. 

1759 Rosrrtson J7ist. Scot. 1. 1v. 266 Intrusted with 
matters of mere ceremony alone, 197: Funins Lett. lv. 
273 A true and hearty christian, in substance, not in cere- 
mony. 1836 Hor. Santi 77 Zrnmnp, (1876) 76 Ceremony 
.. all that 1s considered necessary by many in religion and 
friendship. 1856 Emerson Zug. Traits xiii. Wks. (Bohn) 
H. 97 The national temperament deeply enjoys the un- 
broken order and tradition of its church} the liturgy, cere- 
mony, architecture, : 

b. Precise observance of conventional forms of 
deference or respect; formality, ceremoniousness, 
Without ceremony: off-hand, unceremoniously. 
70 stand upon ceremony: to insist upon the punc- 
tilious observances of formalities or refuse to go 
on without them. (Cf. Shakspere’s use in 5.) 

1603 Jas. I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 243 III. 78 Not 
with that ceremonie as towardis straingeris. 1605 Suaks, 
Mach, wm, iv, 36 The sawce to meate 1s Ceremony. 17 
Steere 7atler No. 21 78 Without further Ceremony, t 
will go on to relate a singular Adventure, 1798 Jane 
Austex Northang. Ab, viii, 1 never stand upon ceremony 
with such people. 1833 Hr. Martinnau Loo § Lugg. u. 
vi. x13 Without ceremony the two young ladies ran out of 
the room, 1866 G. Macponaup Ann. Q. Nelghb. xxv. (1878) 
436, 1 was shown with much ceremony .. into the presence 
of two ladies. ; 

+c, Ceremonious respect or regard. 

1607 TopsELi Jour-/. Beasts 264 The Romans had the 
Equestrial Statues in great reverence and ceremony. 1675 
tr, Machiavelli's Wks, (1675) 255 Oliveretto having paid 
his ceremony fell in with the rest. 

d. Ceremonial display, pomp, state. arch. 

ts99 Suaks. /f/ex. V,1v.i.256 What haue Kings, that Pri- 
uates haue not too, Satie ceremonie, 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4742/2 He was brought in Ceremony from the Princess- 
Royal’s Apartment. 18g9 Tennyson Zz 297 His dress 
a suit of fray'’d magnificence, Once fit for feasts of ceremony. 

+4. conc. An external accessory or symbolical 
‘attribute’ of worship, state, or pomp. Obs. 

1g8: Stoney Afol. Poetvie (Arb.) a7 /Eneas .. carrying 
away his religious ceremonies. 1601 Siaxs, Ful. C. 1.1. 70 
Disrobe the Images If you do finde them deckt with Cere- 
monies. 1603 — A/eas. for Af. 1.it. 59. 1603 Yourn. Earl 
Nottingh, in Hari. Afisc. (Math.) 11. 553 Dukes of especial 
name benring divers ceremonies..as the Salera or salt 
borne by one, the taper of wax by another, the chrism by 
another, 1709 Staves Anu. Ref. xliv. 454 The ceremonies 
of cap and surplice. : 


+5. A portent, omen: (drawn from the per- 


formance of some rite), Obs. 

x6or Sans. Ful, C. ni. 197 He is Superstitious growne 
of late, Quite from the maine Opinion he held once, Of 
Fantasie, of Dreames, and Ceremonies, did. 11. ii. 13, I 
neuer stood on Ceremonies, Yet now they fright me. 

6. Master of the ceremonies: the person who 
superintends the ceremonies observed in a place 
of state or on some public occasion. 

1662 Grernier Princ, (1665) Ded., My place of Master of 
the Ceremonies, which the King confirmed unto me during 
my life, 1748 SmMotietr Rod. Razd. \v, Mr. Nash, .com- 
monly attends in this place..as master of the ceremonies, 
1798 Jane Austen Northang. Ad. 1. iii, The master of the 
ceremonies introduced to her a very gentlemanlike young 
man as a partner. 3888 Cons? Guide, H. M. Household, 
Master of Ceremonies, General Sir FP. Seymour.‘ 

7. Comb., as ceremony-monger. 

x68: in Roxb. Bal, (1886) VI. 3 A_Ceremony-Monger, 
who rails at Dissenters, And damns Non-Conformists in 
the Pulpit he enters, ry7x0 Ausw. Sacheverell’'s Serm. 6 
The a Ceremony-mongers did hate the Religious part 
of the Nation. 


+ Ceremony, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.) 
‘rans. To sanctify or treat with ceremony. 

1635 Quaries Lub. v. viii. (1718) 278 If... Hymen's bands 
Have ceremonied your cmoquial hands, 1656 8. H. Gold. 
Law 36 Call'd and ceremony'd like a King. 

+Cereole. Os. [?f L. cara wux + oleum 
oil; or ?ad.L. cercol-us wax-coloured.] A cerate 
of wax and oil. z 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 123 Whenee it is called 
ceratum or more properly cereole, 

Cereolite. Afi, obs. var. of CEROLITE. ' 

1814 ALLAN J7in, Nomen, 10. 1835 Snerard Afin, 120. 

Ceveous (sisrijos), a [f L. céve-us waxen 
+-ous.] Of the nature of wax, waxen, waxy. 

x6or Horrann P7iny II, 135 That cereous substance Pro- 
polis. 21654 Gayton Fest, Notes 11. v. 52 What is worth his 
observation, goes into his cereous tables. 1679 Sin T. 
Browne, JVs. (1852) HI. 459 The. bones of a dead body 
cereous or somewhat soft like wax. 1803-4 Syp. Sarr in 
Athenzuim (1884) 18 Oct. 490/3 The room.. is lighted up 
.-and in this cereous galaxy, ctc. 


Cerrer. [f. Cer v.] One who ceres (a corpse). 


‘ 3587 Gotowe De, Mornay xxii. 339 The Cearer of dead 
‘olks, . 


Cererite, Cererium; see Crrire, CERIux.. 


(The former name is used in’ the Bri#. Afis. Catal. 


of Afinerals.) -o . 
[|Cexeus (sior/s), Bot. [L. cérens waxen, 


resembling wax, f. c#a@ wax.] A large genus of 
cactuses, natives of tropical America, remarkable 
for their singularity of form and the beauty of 
their flowers ; the ‘Torch-thistle.. 


‘as in Kersey), which in form Jooks 


CERING. 


ryzo StAcK in Phil. Trans. XXXVI, 462 This Cereus., 
exposed in open air all Sunimer, grew without pushing forth 
Branches. 1767 J. Apercromne Lu, Aan own Gard. (1803) 

82 The tenderer sorts of cereuses. 1844 Turrer Heart 
iv. 38 Lustrous to look upon, even as the night-blowing 
Cereus. 1872 Reave Put yourself, §c. 11. xi. 173. 

Cereuse, obs. form of CERUSE. 

Cerevi'sial, z. [f. L. cerevisia beer + -aL.] 
Of or pertaining to beer.- 

17. ., 1862 [see Crrvistar}. 

erevi'sious, a. zonce-ud. = prec, 

184x Fras, Mag. XXIV, 26 Those flasks of Falernian, and 
cans cerevicious. : 

+ Cerrfoil, Obs. xare.  [n. OF. cerfoil, F. 
cerfenil, ad. L. cerefolium (Pliny), Latinized form 
of Gr. xatpépuddoy (which Columella has as 
cherephyllum).] = CHERVIL, q.v. 

[e226 Woe. in Wr.-Wiillcker 537, Cexfoliusm (Anglo-Fr.), 
cerfoil, villen,] 14.. Aled. Receipts in Rel. Ant. 1. 55 Tak 
confery.. cerfoyle, herbe Robert, ambrose, etc. ¢1420 
Pallad, on Husb. x. 158 Parsnepe and cerfoile also forth 
may stande. 2567 MarLet Gr, Forest 37 Cerfolie is an 
herbe in operation and working in a maner fiery. 

Cerge, variant of CirrcE, Ods., taper. 

Cergyn, obs. form of SEaRcH. 

c31440 Promp. Parv, 67/1 Cergyn, serutor, visor. 

Ceriatly, var. of Senratiy adv, Obs. in order. 

Ceriawnt, obs. form of Serczant, SERJEANT. 

Cevric (sterik), ¢.1 Chem. [f, Cen-1ua + -10.] 
Of or belonging to cerium ; applied to compounds 
in which cerium combines as a tetrad, as in Cente 
oxide, CeO, ceric (or cerium) salts. . : 

1863-79 Watts Dict. Chem, 1. 834 Ceric fluoride... is a 

yellow precipitate. 1879 did. 3rd Supp, 421 Normal and 
basic ceric salts. 1873 Warts Focunes’ Chem. 380 The 
ceric compounds, in which it is apparéntly trivalent. 

Ceric (sivrik), 2.2 Chen. [f. L. céra, Gr. 
senpds wax+-Ic.] Chemically related to wax; as 
in Certe acid, a brownish diaphanous waxy mass 
obtained by treating cerin with nitric acid. 

1838 T. THomson Chenz. Org, Bodies to45 An acid .. to 
which we may give the name of ceric acid. . 

Ceviferousg (siriféres), a. [f. L. type *czrifer 
(f. cera + -fer bearing) + -ovs; ef. F. cvifere.] 
Producing wax. 

Cerigerous (siri-dgtras), a. [f. L. cér-a Cane 
+ -ger bearing-+-ous; cf. F. cév%gdve.] Of the 
beak of a bird:, Furnished with a cere. 


ee W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool, U. 423 Bill .. 
thick, cerigerous at the base. 


tCerigo, -gon. Obs. rare. [see quot. 17533 
and ef. I. savigne opossum, from Brazilian ¢aré- 
gueya (Littré). Florio has It, cere (explained 

ike an augmen- 
tative of cer7go ‘ clerk, shaveling ’.] The opossum. 

1708 Kersey, Cevigon, an American wild Beast having a 
Skin under the Belly like a Sack, which serves to carry its 
Young Ones. 1721-800 in Baie. 1753 Cuanpers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v., The Americans in some places call this animal 
in their language carigueya ; and it is probable that this 
name cerigo is only a corruption of that word, though it be 
received generatly in the world as 2 proper name. , 

+ Ceritla, Obs. js . cevilla; variant of cedilla, 
due to interchange of ¢ and 7; also in 17the, F. 
cerille (Cotgr.).] 2 CEDILLA, 

sgt Penrcivan, Sf, Dict, Gram., C beforeao u like k 
. ifthe nature of the word require any other pronunciation, 
it is noted with a little taile, as ¢, and is called Cerilla, 
sounding almost as the Italian 2. 1646 J. Grecory Jer. 
zest. Globe in Posthuma (1650) 268 The Agores, or Azores, 
for so the cerilla will endure to bee pronounced, 1708 Kersey, 
Cerilla (in the Art of Printing), a Marksct under the Letter 
gin French and Spanish, to shew that it isto be pronounc'd 
asans, 1863 Miss Sewett Cho. Names i. 32 The mark is 
called a cedilla or cerilla, ; 

Cerimony, -moyn, -monial, etc., obs. ff. 
CEREMONY, CEREMONIAL. 7 

Cerin (sierin). Chem. [f. L. c&ra wax+-tn.] 

1. ‘A waxy substance extracted by alcohol or 
ether from grated cork, (Cork contains from 1.8 to 
25 per cent, of waxy matter.) Watts Dict, Chem. 

42. A name applied by John to the portion of 
beeswax which is readily soluble in alcohol; 
according to Brodie... merely impure cerotic acid”. 

1850 Dauneny sl/om. The. viii. 258 Pure bees-wax is com- 
posed of two vegetable principles, the one .. most readily 
dissolved being called cerin, that less so, myricin. 186 
Huine tr. AMoguin-Tandon W. iii. 210 Wax contains three 
distinct principles—viz. cerine, myricine, and ceroleine. 
The cerine, or ceroticacid, forms the greatest part, ¢ 186g 
Letimsy in C#ve, Se. I, 98/1 About twenty-two per cent, of 
a peculiar fatty acid (cerotic).. formerly named cerine. 

Cerine (sicrain), Adi. [f *CER-IUM + -INE; 
named (in Swedish) by Hisinger in 181g.] A 
variety of the mineral ALLANITE or cerium-epidote. 

18x4 ALLAN Ain, Nomen. s.v. Cerium,. Brown Oxide, 
Allanite, Cerin. 1868 Dana Adin. (1880) 286 s.v. Allanite, 
Cerineis the same thing. .subtranslucent in thin splinters. 
Lbid, 289 Cerine occurs at Bastniis in Sweden. : 

Cering (si-rin), vi. sd. [f. Cen v. + -1na 1] 

1. Waxing, covering with wax. : 

3480 Wardr. Acc, Ediv, [V- (1830) 125 For rede threde, 
ceringe, sowing. 1565-78 Coorer Z/csauz., Ceratura, a 
dressing with waxe, searing, pacers 

2. attrib., as in cering-candle, cering-cloth, 

1480 Wardr. Ace, Edw, LV (1830) 121 For ceryng can- 


CERININ. 


dell’ at iitymes va. -xg02:Priv, Purse Exp, Eliz. York 
(1830) 83 Searing candelles for the awter, clothys. 1530 
PAtsGr. 9/2 I ceare a garment of sylke or velvet, as a 
taylour doth with a ceryng candell, Fencive. 1545 ASCHAM 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 109 Take a searynge cloth made of. fine 


virgin waxe and Deres sewet, and put nexte your fynger.. 


1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 154 A little Searing Candle. 

Cerinin (sierinin). Chem. [£ Gr. eipw-os 

_Waxy+-In.] ‘A waxy fat which forms about 18 
per cent. of the lignite of Garstewitz near Merse- 
berg’ (Watts Dict. Chem.). 

Ce'rinite. Jin. [f. as prec, +-2E: named 
1859.] An amorphous silicate of alumina, a 
yellowish white mineral with a waxy lustre. 

186x H. W. Bristow Géoss. Afin. 69. 

Cerinthian (siti-npiin), 2. and sb. [f. Ceriz- 
thus +-IAn.]. A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
teaching of Cerinthus, one of the earliest heresi- 
archs of the Christian Church (¢.4.D. 88), who at- 
tempted to unite Christianity with a mixture of 
Gnosticism .and Judaism, the main peculiarity 
being the assumption that Jesus was a man and 
the Christ an seon who entered into Jesus. 3B. sd. 
An adherent of the teaching of Cerinthus. 

1876 Hanmer Aune. Eccl, Hist. (1585) 57 Cerinthus, 
founder of the Cerinthian heresie. 1585-7 IT. Rocers 39 
Art, (1607) 48 They .. which either deny or impugn the 
Deity of our Saviour, as did the Cerinthians. 1879 FARRAR 


St, Pal (1882) 766 Any Cerinthian attempt to distinguish 
between Jesus the man of sorrows and Christ the risen Lord. 


Ceriore, -iowre, obs. ff. of SEARCHER. 
Ceviph (serif). [Deriv. obscure. A writer in 
AV. & Q. 8 May 69 suggests Du. and Flem. schreef 
line, stroke (schveve ‘linea; norma, et terminus’ 
Kilian), which fairly suits sense and form; but 
historical evidence is wanting, and the quasi- 
French, form of sazs-cerigh is not accounted for.] 

One of the fine lines of a letter, esg. the fine ‘ hair- 
line’ at the top or bottom of capitals, as of I; 
hence saus-ceriph a name for the block type that 
has no hair-lines, as in THIS. 

1830 in Ficcins Spec. Printing Types, Saus-cerif. 1833 
in Brake & STEPHENSON Printing Types, Nonpareil sans- 
surryphs, 1841 Savace Dict, Print. 163. 1876 Phonetic 
Seni. 20 Sept. 454/1 The capital C in sans-ceriph type is 
too much like G- 

|| Cerise (serz-z), a. and 5d. [a. F. cerzse cherry, 
vouge-cerise'cherry-red.] Name of a light bright 
clear red, resembling that of some cherries. 

* 1888 Ties 30 Nov. 10/2 Well-dressed beauties. .in all the 
glowing grandeur of cerise and blue. 1865 Pad’ MallG. 
25 Oct. zo Gladiateur’s colours are blue and red, and Nu’s 


are cerise (which is very like red) and blue, x882 Garden 
3 June 395/z The colours are. .cerise, maroon, orange, rose, 

Cerite! (sierait). AZin. amed 1804: f. as 
Crrium + -176.] A very rare mineral, the hydrated 
silicate of Cerium (of which it is the chief source). 

Found as yet only in an abandoned copper mine at Bastnas 
near Riddarhyttan in Westmannland, Sweden, in compact 
fine-grained masses of indistinct blackish-red colour, and 
,also in short six-sided prisms. It contains also the rare 
metals Lanthanum and Didymium, and generally a small 
quantity of Yttrium. Called by Klaproth ochzoite. 

1804 W. NicHoLson Fru. Nat. Phil. XII. 105 (éztle) 
Iexperiments on a Mineral formerly called false Tungsten, 
now Cerite, in which a new Metal has been found, r8r2 
Str_H. Davy Chem. Philos. 433 There is a mineral found 
at Ridderhytta in Sweden, very like tungsten, of a reddish 
colour, and which has been called cerite. 1837-68 in Dana 
Min,. x88 Erni Alin."317 Color of cerite, reddish-gray. 

b. Cerite metals: cerium, didyrhium, and lan- 

thanum (Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd Supp. 418). ., 

Cerite?2, Palxont. [a. F. cérite, ad. mod.L. 
cerithium, name of: the genus.} A genus of fossil 
brachiopod molluscs. Also aférid, 

z8xz Pinkerton, Petal, I. 497 Some of the marl beds 

. contain cardites .. cerites or screws, 1852 TH. Ross tr. 
* Humboldt's Trav. I. v. 184 The cerite limestone of the 
banks of the Seine is sometimes mixed with sandstone. 

Cerium (sieridm). Chem, [Named by Hisin- 
ger and*Berzelius, along with its source cer2te, after 
the planet Crrns, whose discovery (in 1801) was 
then one of the most striking facts in physical: 
science; The ending is as in potassezeuz and other 
names of metals. Klaproth, in 1807, changed the 
names to cerertam and cererite ‘lest they should 
appear to be dérived from cera, xnpds wax’, but 
the change was not accepted (Dana).J . | ~ 

One of the chemical elements : a’ rare metal, dis- 
covered in the mineral called Currre; it has the 
colour and Instre of iron, and takes a high polish, 
which it retains in dry air, but in moist air it be- 

comes covered with coloured films like heated steel ; 
it is malleable and ductile, of specific gravity 6-63 
to 6-73, Atomic weight 138; symbol Ce. 

1804 W. Nicuorson Jrul, Nat. Phil. IK. 290 (title) Ac. 
count of Cerium, a New Metal. found in a Mineral -Sub- 
stance from Bastnas in Sweden. 1808 Henry Zg7t. Chem. 
(ed, 5) 266 From the planet Ceres, discovered about the 
same period, it has been called Cerium; and the mineral 
that contains it is termed Cerité.: 812 Sir H. Davy Chen 
Philos, 433 Cerium had not been obtained ‘in’the metallic 
form till T'succeeded in reducing somie oxide sent me by M. 
Berzelius, by means of potassium .. [forming] a deep gray 


Von. IT, 
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; metallic powder, which’ became brown by oxidation. 1844~- 


68 Dana 4@iz. 4x4 In 1839 Mosander proved that the oxyd 
of cerium contained the new metal dazthanni, and in,1842 
another new metal didyminum. 1865 A. H. Cnurcn in 
Chent. News XII, 12x A new British mineral containing 
cerium. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 757 Cerium has also been 
detected by-Prof. Church ina Cornish mineral. 

b. atirth.: in cerium compounds, group (of 
metals), sa/ts, etc. =CrEnIcl, 

1879 Watts Dict. Chen, 2nd Supp. 273 Preparation of 
pure cerium salts. bid. 3rd Supp. 420 A piece of cerium 
wire burns with even greater brilliancy than magnesium, 
31886 Roscor Evlenz. Chem. 166 Class VI, Cerium Group. 

Cerke, variant of Serx, Ods., a shirt. 

61380 Six Ferumb. 2449 Al naked. .safhir cerke. 

Cermocination, -trix, etc.: see SER-. 

Cern (sdin),v.1 fad. L. cern-ére ‘to separate, 
to decide’, in judicial language ‘to resolve to 
enter upon an inheritance’, ‘to make known this 
determination’, ‘to enter upon an inheritance’ 
(Lewis and Short).] Used in translation of Roman 
law-books for: To declare acceptance of an in- 
heritance. Hence Ce'rning vd. sb. 

1880 MurrRHEAD Gains 1, § 166 If the individual so insti- 
tuted desire to be heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion... 1 enter upon and cern to his inheritance. — 
Uigian xxii. § 25 A stranger heir, if he be instituted with 
cretion, becomes heir by cerning. 

So Ce‘rniture, formal declaration of the ac- 
ceptance of an inheritance. [Not formed on L. 
analogies: the L, is crét7o.] 

1880 Muirueap Udpian xxii. § 28 To cern is to recite the 
words of cerniture in this way. — Gaius u. § 482 Cer- 
niture in compliance with the cretion-clause. 

4Cern, v2 Obs. rare. Short for Concern. 

1596 Swans. Tam. Shr. v.i.77 What cernes it you, if 1 
weare Pearle and gold. 

+ Cerne, sb. Obs. rare. [a. F. cerne circle:— 
L. civczn-us circle, deriv. of civcas circle.] A circle; 
an enceinte. 

1393 Gower Cou. III. 46 With Cernes bothe square and 
rounde He traceth ofte upon the grounde, Makend his 
invocation. ¢ 1450 AZer¢in 309 Merlin..made a cerne with 
a yerde in myddell of the launde. : 

erne (siin), 2. ave. [a. F. cevie-r to encircle, 
surround :—L, ezvcénare, f. circtie-ts: see the sb.] 
trans. To surround, invest. 

1857 Sir. F. Parcrave Nor, § Eng. 11. 548 The cavalry 
occupied the undulating valleys. .and they cerned the lofty 
fortress on all sides. 5 

+Cernicle. Ods. rare. [ad. med.L. cerndcu- 
um sieve, f. cernéye to sift.] A sieve. 

1657 Tomuinson Sexow's Dist. 559 Dates .. must be 
brayed. .then trajected through a cernicle. . 

Cernuous (sd'unizjas), a. [f. L. cerazt-us in- 
clined forwards +-ous.] Bowing downwards; in 
Bot. of a flower: Having the top bent downwards ; 
drooping, nodding, 

1653 J. Hatt Paradoxes 48 That very weight which 
sinks us downe from our erect constitution, into the cer- 
nuous lownesse of beasts. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 252 (Bot. 
Ternts) Cernuous, drooping. 1853 G. Jounston Wat, Hist. 
£. Bord. \. 42 The flowers are cernuous after their blow. 

Cexo- comb. form of L. cera or Gr. xnpds wax ; 
as in cero-mastic, cero-mimene, cero-resin. 
Also the first element in many derivatives. 

1804 Hatcuett in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 215 Lac may be 
denominated a cero-resin, 1828S. F. Gray Oferat. Chest. 
803 Ceromimene, or prepared stearine, is brilliant, white, 
and semi-transparent. 1884 A, J. Burter Coptic Ch. Egypt 
II. i. 28 Mixed with ceromastic. 

Cerofer. vare. [repr. Gr. xnpopdpos wax- 
taper-bearer, and med.L. céréforus and céroferd- 
vtus formed on the Gr., with influence of L. fer-ve, 
fer: the pure L. form would be cerifer.] A. wax- 
taper-bearer ; an acolyte. 

1884 W. H.R. Jones Register S, Osiniundii, Gloss 197 An 
engraving of cerofers in rochets holding their tapers. 

Ceroferary (sirp‘fériri). varve. Also cero- 
pherary. a. =Crrorer [in F. céroferatre.] b. 
A candlestick, candelabrum [= L. céroferariznt]. 

[Isiwore Ovig..vi. xii, 29 Acolythi, Greece, Latine cero- 
ferarii dicuntur, a deportandis cereis, quando legendum 
est Evangelium, aut sacrificium offerendum 1398 ‘l’REvisa 
Barth, De P. R, xix. xi. (1493) 898 They that serue in 
chyrches of wexe candyls ben callyd Ceroferariz.] c1650 
Futter is cited by Webster for sense a; sense b is given 
without quotation in mod. Dicts. ‘ 

Ceroguaphy (sirg'grifi). [ad.'Gr. enpoypagia 
painting with wax, encaustic painting, f. «7pds wax 
+ -ypagia writing.] Writing or painting on or in 
wax. .a@. Applied to the encaustic painting” of 
the ancients. b. ‘Engraving on wax spread on a 
sheet of copper, from which a stereotype plate is 
taken’ (Webster, 1856). : 

So Se‘xograph, a writing or engraving on wax; 
an’ encaustic painting. Cerogra’phic,'-ical, 2., 
pertaining to cerography. Ceéxo'graphist, one 
skilled in cerography. : 

1593 B. Barnes Parthen, & Pin Arb. Garner V. 465 
Which Cerography In unknown character of Victory, Nature 
hath set, 173x Bartey Vol. II, Cerograpiy, a painting or 
writing.in wax. _ 1846 S. E. Morse Geografiy. Title, Ilus- 
trated with more than fifty cerographic maps. /é#d. Pref. 
5 The neWy art of Cerography is applied for the first time to 
the illustration of a work of this kind.-. no 


CEROTIC. 


Cerolein (siravlzjin). Chem, [f. L. cova wax 
+ Opin.) A soft substance containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained by treating bees- 
wax with boiling alcohol. 

1861 Hume tr. Mogzin-Tandou u. wt. 210. 1876 Hariry 


Mat, Med. 793 Cerolein forms about g per cent, of wax, and 
gives to it the appropriate colour and odeur. 


Cerolite (sierélait). 4x. Also kerolite. [ad. 
kerolith (Breithaupt 1823), £ Gr. xnpds wax + 
Al@os stone: see -LITE.] A hydrous silicate of 
aluminum, having a somewhat waxy lustre and 
greasy feel. 


1868 Dana 4721. (1880) 470 Breithaupt unites deweylite to 
cerolite. 


||\Ceroma (séravma). [Lat. cédnza ointment 
for wrestlers, place for wrestling, etc. a. Gr. 
«jpwpa anything made of wax, ointment for wrest- 
lers, f. «ypo to wax.] ‘An apartment in the Gym- 
nasia and baths of the ancients, where the bathers 
and wrestlers were anointed’ (Gwilt). 

Ceromancy (sivrémensi). [a. F. céromancie, 
med.L. céromantia, f. Gr. «npds wax + parreta 
divination.] Divination from the figures produced 
by dropping melted wax into water. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom, 165-6. 1656 BLouxt Glossogr., 
Ceromanty, divination or sooth-saying by wax put into 
water. @1693 Urounart Radelais m1. xxv, By ceromancy, 
where, by the means of wax dissolved into water, thou shalt 
see the.. lively representation of thy future wife. 

Ceromel (siordmel). fa. F. céromel, f. L. céra 
wax + mzel honey.}] A mixture of wax and honey, 
‘used as an application to wounds and ulcers in 
hot climates, where ointments soon turn rancid’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+ Ceromneous, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. cevo- 
etme an ointment chiefly composed of wax.]} 
Consisting of or containing wax. 

x657 Tomttnson Rexon’s Dish. 123 They admit of wax as 
many Plaisters which are therefore. called ceroneous. 

Ceroon, ‘The American mode of spelling 
Sgrooy, a bale or package made of skins’ (Sim- 
monds Dict. Trade 1858). 

Ceropherary : see CEROFERARY. 

Ceroplast (sivroplest). rare. [ad. Gr. unpd- 
macros moulded in wax; see next.] A mould in 
wax, etc. ; also adtvid. 

1872 De Morcan Bude. Paradoxes 149 He spread a 
thick block of putty over a wooden chair and sat in it until 
it had taken a ceroplast copy of the proper seat. 

Ceroplastic (streple:stik), a. [a. Gr. nypo- 
mAagrtités relating to modelling in wax, f. «ypds 
wax + rAdocev to form, mould, tagrés moulded.] 

1. Of or relating to modelling in wax. 

80x Monthly Afag. X11. 423 The first application of 
ceroplastic to anatomical science, 185g tr. Labarte's clrts 
Mid. Ages i. 37 The ceroplastic art, 1882 Daily Vel. 27 
Mar., A ceroplastic panorama of the Men. .of the Time. 

2. Ceroplastics sd., the art of modelling in wax ; 
coucr, waxworks. 

1882 Daily Tel. 27 Mar., A permanent Museum of Cero. 
plastics, or in plainer English, a waxwork exhibition. 1884 
Tbid, 14 July 5/4 The unrivalled collection of ceroplastics 
in Baker street. . : 

So Ceroplasty, ‘the making of anatomical 
models in wax’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cerosin (sierdsin). Chem. [f. L. *cerds-us waxy 
+-In.] A wax-like substance obtained by scrap- 
ing the surface of some kinds of sugar-cane. 

cx865 Leruesy in Circ. Sc. I. 97/2 A_wax-like substance, 
named cerosixe by Dumas, is. obtained from the surface of 
many species of sugar-cane. 

Ceroso-. Chem. Combining form of Crrous a.1 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chent, 1, 834 Ceroso-ceric Oxide .. 
may be regarded as a compound of cerous and ceric oxide. 
1873 — Jrawnes’ Chent, 380 The ceroso-ceric compounds, of 
intermediate composition, 1879 — Dict. Chev, 3°d Supp. 
421 The brown-red hexagonal [sulphur] salt remains also a 
ceroso-ceric salt according to the new atomic weight. 

+Gerote. Obs. Also cerot. [ad. L. ce diem, 
a. Gr. enpwréy waxed, f. xnpo- to wax.] = CERATE. 

xg62 Turner Herbal u. 30b, The roote ..is good for 
brused places and wyth a cerote or treat made of waxe. 
1862 Butteyn B&. Simples 64 b, Sondrie oyntementes and 
Cerots, 1602 Hottanp Pliny ‘Weds. of Art’, Cerote is of a 
middle nature between an ointment and a plastre, not so 
hard as the one nor so soft as the other. 1669 W. Simpson 
fydrol, Chym. 364 Added to cerots and plaisters. 

Cerotie (sirptik).. Chem. [f£ Gr. xqput-dy (see 
prec.) +-10.] In Cerotic acid, Cy Hy, Oz, ‘the es- 
sential constituent of that portion of beeswax which 
js soluble in boiling alcohol’ (Watts Diez. Chem.). 
See Cerin. Its salts are called Ce-rotates. 

x8g30 Daubeny Afow, The. vill. 258 As cerin forms a 
soap with potass, Brodie regards it as an acid, which he 
therefore calls the cerotic, 1873 Warts Fowzes’ Chez, 695 
Cerotic Acid is the essential-constituent of cerin. — 

So Ge-rotene, an olefine (C. H,,.) obtained by 
the dry distillation-of Chinese wax; Ce'rotin, 
hydrate of ceryl, CyH,,O; Cerotyl,' =CmrrL. | 

x8g0 Daupeny AZo. The. vii. 258 Mr, Brodie. .also de- 
tected in a species of wax from China a substance. .which 
hecalls cerotin. ¢ 1863 Letueny in Czrc. Sc. I. 98/2 Chinese 
wax.,is made up of cerotic acid and an alcohol named 


CEROUS. 


oxide of cevolyl, 3869 Roscoz Elem. Cheut. 334 Cerotyl 
Alcohol, is contained in Chinese wax. ; 

Cerous (siovras), a! Chem. [f. CER-IUM +-008.] 
Of-the nature of Cerium; applied to chemical 
compounds ia which cerium combines as a triad, 
as.in cevous salts; Cerous chloridé,CeCls, Cerous 
oxide, Ce,O3. _Cevous silicate, Ce, Sis Oin 

1863-72 Watts Dict: Chent. 1. 834 Cerous fluoride is ob- 
tained as a.white precipitate by adding an alkaline fluoride 
toacerous salt. /2/¢.835 Cerous silicate exists in nature as 
Cerite; the phosphate as Monazite, Edwardsite, Cryptolite, 
and Phosphocerite ; the carbonate in Parisite, 

Gerous (sieras), a2 Ornith. [f. CERE sd., or 
L. c&ra+-ous.J} Of the nature of a cere. 

1869 GiLtMore Reft. §& Birds Introd. 190 In the Goose, 
we find the bill. .covered at the base with a cerous skin. 

Cerre, obs. form of CERE z. ; 

+ Gerre-tree. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. cerrus, 
a kind of oak+TReB.] <A species of oak: the 
Turkey Oak (Quercus Cerris), or the Holm Oak 
(Q. Zlex). ; 

1577 B, Googe Heresbach’s Hush, (1586) 102 b, An other 
Mast bearing Oke there is .. a kinde whereof some thinke 
the Cerre tree to be, called in Latine Cerrus. 

+Cerrial, a. Os. Also cerial, serriale. 
fa. Olt. cereale, f. cerro (cero) evergreen oak, L. 
cerrus Turkey or bitter oak; see -aL.] Of or per- 
taining to evergreen oak. 

1386 Cnaucer Kats. T. 1432 A coroune of a grene ook 
cerial [v.7. serial; Boccaccio Teseide, Corona di querzia 
cereale}. a1so00 Flower §& Leaf xxx, Chapelets fresh of 
okes serrial, Newly sprong. [@1700 DrypEN Flower § 
Leaf 284 Branches. .Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial-oak.] 

+Cerse, cers, cerss, v. Sc. Obs. [cf. OF. 
cercer, dial. var. of cercher (SEARCH), chercher.] 
An obsolete variant of Searca v. 

1g03 Acts Fas, /V (x814) 242 (Jam.), To cerss the salaris 
and passaris furth of the Realme. 1516 in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials 1. 265" ‘To cerse and seik George Howme, 1533 
BrLLenven Livy v. (1822) 414 The two men sall cers the 
bukis of Sibilla. . 

Cerse, obs. f. SEARCE to sift. 

+ Cert, adv. Obs. [a. OF. cert adj. and adv.i— 
L. ceré-us sure, settled, determined, cer¢é surely, 
certainly. The adj. use does not appear in Eng. 
(exe. as in 2), and prob. the adverbial use is mixed 
up with that of CeRTEs.] 

. Certainly, certes, of a truth. 

¢13300 A’. Ads, 5803 So hy ben delited in that art That 
wery ne ben hy neuere, cert. ¢1330 Avth. § Merl. 3569 
Thir while the knightes cert Were y-went into desert. 

2. Phrase. Jy cert: of a certainty, in truth. 

¢1440 Launfal 297, I dar well say yn sert. 

Certain (s5-1tén, -t'n), a., sb., and adv. Forms: 
a. 3-6 certein, -eyn, (-eine, -eyne), 4-7 certen, 
4-6 certayn(e, 4-7 certaine, 4- certain; (also 
4-5 certan, 4-6 -tane, 5-6 certyn, 7 certaint, 
certien); 8. 4-6 serteyn(e, 5-6 serten, 4-5 ser- 
tan, -tain, -tayn, 5-6 sertayne, 6 sarteyn, 
-tayne, 8 déai. sartan. [a. OF. certain (=Pr. 
certan, Sp. and It. certano), repr. late L. or Ro- 
manic type certdn-us, certan-o, f. cert-us deter- 
mined, settled, sure, orig. pa. pple. of cerz-dre to 
decide, determine, etc. The sense-development 
had taken place already with L. certus. The 
comparative and superlative, certainer, certainest, 
are of common occurrence up to the middle of 
18th c., but are now seldom used.] 

I, 1. Determined, fixed, settled; not variable or_ 
fluctuating; unfailing. ~ To avoid ambiguity from 
confusion with. sense 7, the adj. is sometimes put 
after its sb., as @ certain day, a day certain. 

Certain price: in, Foreign Exchanges, the fixed sum in 
one currency, of which the value is expressed by a varying 
sum in another, 

* {3297,.R. Grove. (x724) 378 To a man to bere peruore a 
cetteyn rente by be 3ere, 1461-83 Lid, Niger Edw. IV 
in Ord, R, Housel (1790) 38 A formal and convenient cus- 
tume more certayne than was used byfore his tyme. 1897 
Monrrey Jutrod, Afus. 6 Musicke is included in no certaine 
bounds. rg97 Hooker £ced, Pol, v, Ixvii. § 5 That which 
produceth any certain effect. x6zz Binne x Cor. iv. rr We 
.- hane no certaine dwelling place, x63x Weever duc, 
Fun, Mon, 384 The number of them hath ‘not beene cer- 
taine in our. dayes : at this time there are about sixty and 
eight..in former ages, they were but twelue. _ 1670 Minton _ 
Hist, Eng. 0. goo Wandering up ‘and down without certain 
seat. -1741 T. Ropinson Gavelhind v.79 A Fair or Market 
with Toll certain. «8127 W. Seuwyn Law Nisi Prins U1. 
669 Apartments were taken ‘for 12 months certain, and six 
months’ notice afterwards’. 1845 Sterien Laws Lug. II. 
1xz Payment of money on-2 day certain, 1866 Crump 
Banking vii. 146 Paris is said to give to London the ‘un- 
certain’ for the ‘certain “price, when a [varying] number 
of francs and cents are exchanged for the £ sterling, 

b. Definite, exact, precise. arch. i” 

31393 Gower Con: ITI.'r43 So that his word be .. so cer- 
teine, That in him be:no double speche.. a xsqx Wvyatr 
‘Let. in Wks. (x86x) Introd, 22 The certain time how long 
I tarried after..I remember not, 676 ‘Marve. Ger. 
Conuc, Wks, 1875 IV. 152 The answer is now much shorter 


and certainer., 1736 Butter Anaé, 1.1, Wks, 1874 1. 21 No.-{ 
means of determining. .what is the certain bulk of the living © 


being each man_ calls himself, 1788.J. PowrLt Deziscs 
(1827) If, 75 It is of more importance that rules of ‘this 
description should be certain. 


234 


2. Sure, unerring, not liable to fail; to be de- 
pended npon ; wholly trastworthy or reliable. 

1300 Cursor Mf. 12785 To bring fra iohn certan tipand. 
13314 Guy Wari. (A.) goo His stede That certeyne was 

-and gode at nede. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 3028 Rychard bad his 
men seche For some wys clerk and sertayn leche ..-For to 
loke hys uryn. 156r IT. Norton Calvin's Just, 12 The 
righter and certainer mark to know him by. z6s0 R. Stary.- 
ton Strada's Low-C. Warres vu, 40, I have no more, nor 
no certainer Intelligence then others. 1732 Jounson Rami, 

No. 203 P2 To repose upon real facts, and certain experience. 

1834 Mrs, Sowervitte Connex. Phys. St. xv. (1849) 141 A 
certain indication ofa coming tempest. 

b. Sure to come or follow; inevitable. 

1300 Cursor M7. 23732 Es nathing certainur pan dede, 
Ne vncertainner pan es pe tide. 1596 Srenser 7 Q.1.i.2 
Fearfull more of shame Then of the certeine perill he stoo 
in, 1634 Sin T. Hersert Trav, 29 Those certaine tortures, 
he had doubtlesse received, had he stood upon his Justi- 
fication. 1669 Suapwett Royal Shefh. v, Such .. Do 
on themselves the certain’st ruin bring. 1884 GusTaF- 
son Found. Death Pref. 6 Truth’s laborious but certain 
advance. 

@. Sure in its operation or effects; ‘unfailing ; 
that always produces the expected effect’ (J.). 

1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavel’s Disc. Livy Il. 593 There 
is no truer nor certainer way, than to make them 3. some 
foule act against him. 1754 R. Mean JJ.), I have often 
wished that I knew as certain a remedy for any other dis- 
temper, 1771 Lett. Funtus ixi. 317 The abuse of a valuable 
privilege is the certain means to lose it. x809 RoLanp 
Fencing 80 To give any certain directions to deceive the 
adversary would be impossible. 

8. Established asa truth or fact to be absolutely 
received, depended, or relied upon; not to be 
doubted, disputed, or called in question ; indubit- 
able, sure. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 2273 Hit semes more sertain, sothely, 
to me..Hit may negh vs with noy. 1548 Upatt, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Mark xiii. 29 It is muche certayner that 
that day shall cum, then it is certayne that summer folow- 
eth after wynter. x605 Suaxs. AZacd, u. iv, 15 Duncans 
Horses, (A thing most strange, and certaine)..Turn’d wilde 
in nature. 161x Binte Deut. xiii. 14 Then shalt thou en- 
anie. .and. .ifit be tructh, and the thing certaine, etc, 1690 

ocKEe Hum. Und. w.xviil. § 4 Whatsoever Truth we come 
to the clear discovery of. from the .. Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than those which 
are convey'd to us by Traditional Revelation. 1705 S. 
Crarke Being & Attrib. of God (R.), One of the certainest 
and most evident truths in the world. x49 Buruen Serm. 
Wks. 1874 I. x99 It is certain that effects must have a 
cause. 176x Hume Hist. Eng. III, alyi. 4 A fact as_cer- 
tain as it appears incredible, 1856 Dove Logie Chir. Faith 
Introd. § 2. 3 We can conceive nothing more absolutely 
certain than that we exist. 1877 E. Conner Bas. Iaith iv. 
175 It appears to me not only conceivable, but probable, if 
not certain. 

4. Of persons: Fully confident upon the ground 
of knowledge, or other evidence believed to be in- 
fallible; having no doubt; assured ; sure (=‘sub- 
joctivaly certain’). Const. ofa thing, zhat it is so. 

Morailly certain: so sure that one is morally justified in 
acting upon the conviction. : 

1362 LANGL, P, PZ, A. 1. 77 Pei timbrede not so hye, Ne 
bou3te none Borgages, beo 3ecerteyne. 138. Wycexir Se/. 
IVks. U1. 362 We ben certein pat crist may not axe opir 

obedience. 1382 — Rowe xv. 14, I my silf am certeyn of 
3o0u, for and 3e 30u silf ben ful of louc. 1606 Suaxs. Axi. 
& C21. ii, 5h know you could not lacke, I am certaine 
on't. 1645 Hart GramorGan Let. 28 Nov. in Carte ASS, 
J am morally certain a total assent from the Nuncio shall 
be declared to the propositions for peace. 1679 Penn Adds. 
Prot. u. 146 A man can never be Certain of that, about 
which he has not the Liberty of Examining, Understanding, 
or Judging : Confident (I confess) he may be; but that’s 
quite another thing than being Certain, 1796 H. Hunrer 
tr. St, Pierre's Stud, Nat, (1799) 1.6 We are certain, at 
least, of the existence of those belngs. 1837 CarLyte Fx 
Rev. (1871) II. wv, vii. 148 Besides one is not sure, only 
morally-certain, 1864 Tennyson Grandmother xxi, Tam 
not always certain if they be alive or dead. 

+5. Blending senses 1 and 4. és. 

a. Confirmed by iad pyran or practice; well- 
founded, well-grounded; fully established. 

€1349 Cursor AL, 19507 (Fairf.), Walcande fra stede to 
stede in mare certain faib ben pat ware are. 2393 Gower 
Couf, I. 180 Whan they ben of the feith certein, they gone 
to Barbarie aycin. Jdid. III. 33 He taught her tlt she 
was certeine Of harpe, citole of riote, 1483 Caxton 
Gold Deg: 159/¢ He was certeyn in the doctryne of the 
gospel. AS : ; ; 

+b. Self-determined, resolved ; steadfast... (Cf. 
L. certus mori.) . Obs.. 2 
+2667 Mitton P, LZ. 1x. 953 However I with thee have fixt 
my Lot, Certain to undergoe like doom, if Death Consort 
with thee. - 1672 Marvrut Cor. cevii. Wks. 1872-5 IT, 4o! 
He doth still continue certain to the former resolutions. 
1690 Locke Hin. Und. w. xxi. § # The certainer such De. 
termination is, the greater is the Perfection. | . 7 : 

6. By a change of construction, a person or 
agent 1s said to be certain fo doa thing, when the 
fact that he will,do it is certain. * The use thus 
attaches itself logically to 1; and in such 2 sentence 
as ‘the town is certain to be taken’, cevéatz might 
be referred to that sense. ae : 

- 2633 Wauron Angler ii, 49 I'l be as certain to make him 


a good dish of meat, as I was to catch him. 1868 E, Ep-. 
wars Raleigh I. xxiil, 537 The truth that honest and un. . 
i was it.is to live. 


‘selfish labour is just as certain to 
- Mod. We arecertaii to meet him in the’ course of our 
rambles. : : 5 


CERTAIN. 


II. 7. Used to define things which the-mind 
definitely individualizes or particularizes from the 
general mass, but which may be left without 
further identification in description; thus often 
used to indicate that the speaker does not choose 
further to identify or specify them: in sing. = 2 
particular, in J/. = some particular, some definite. 

Different as this seems to be from sense x, it is hardly 
separable from it ina large number of examples: thus, in 
the first which follows, the iozr was quite ‘ certain” or 
‘fixed’, but it is not communicated to the reader; to him 
it remains, so far as his knowledge is concerned, quite in- 
definite; it may have been, as far as he knows, at any 
hour ; though, as «face, it was at a particular hour. (The 
absolute uses are in B 4-6.) ee 

@1300 Cursor M. 8933 Ilk dai a certain hore ! par lighted 
dun of heuen ture Angels, 138. Wycuir Jhs, (1880) 220 
How religious men shoulde kepe certayne Articles. 1393 
Gower Conf. U1. 16 A certain ile, which Paphos Men clepe. 
2483 Caxton G, L.242/1 Saynt domynyk spak to the pryour 
..of,certeyne mater. 1526 TinpALe John xi. 1 A certayne: 
man was sicke, named . 1536 WRIOTHESLEY Chiroz. 
(875) I. 6x In Aprill 1536, certen comyssions were sente 
into the weste countrye. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus u. v. 152 
The rootes be .. covered with certayne scales. x600 F. 
Warner Sf. Mandeville 18 b, Theyr garments are made 
ofa certaine fine woll, like Bombast. 1603 Suaxs. Afeas. 
for Mv. i. big, Babe certaine words'he spake against your 
Grace. 165: Hoppes Leviath. m, xix. 94 Not every one 
but Certain'men distinguished from the rest. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 173. P 3 There are certain faces for certain 
Painters, as well as certain Subjects for certain Poets, 
xgxx Appison Sfect, No. 37 Pz A Letter .. directed to a 
certain Lady whom [shall here call by the Name of Leonora. 
1744 Berxevey Szris § x In certain parts of America, Tar- 
water is made. x805 Med. Fut. KV. 437 The Reports 
which certain public associations have circulated. 1856 
Rusnin Mod, Paint. III, 1. vi, § 1 Everything that is 
natural is, within certain limits, right. 1875 Jevons Afoney 
(1878) 5 If a certain quantity of beef be given for a certain 
quantity of corn, 1879 M. Arnotp Equality, Mixed Ess, 
65 Certain races and nations, are on certain lines pre-eminent 
and representative, 1887 (Police Notice) ‘ Whereas certain 
persons unknown did, on the night of .. , feloniously enter’, 
etc, 

+b. Some certain: some particular, some... 
which might be particularized. Oés.° 

1g6x Hony tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) T viijb, In 
case some certayne Circe should tourne into wilde heastes 
al the French Kings subiectes. zg9r Suaxs, Two Gent. 11. 
v.6 A man is .. neuer welcome to a place, till some certain 
shot be paid. 1599 — Hen, V, 1 i. 87 His true Titles to 
some certaine Dukedomes, And generally, to the Crowne 
and Seat of France. 1732 Pore Zss. M/ax u. 189 Lust, 
thro’ some certain strainers well refin’d, Is gentle love.’ 

+e. With 22. sb., often (like some) referring to 
number; usually: Some definitely, some at least, 
a restricted or limited number of. : 

cx400 Destr. Troy 10947 There bai fourmyt a fest. .Serten 
dayes by-dene duly to hold. ‘rs82 G. Martin in Fulke 
Defence (x843) 229 You abuse the Reople for certain years 
with false translations. x635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. 
Ltiz. x The death of Queen Mary having been certaine 
hours concealed. - 1690 G. H. Hist. Carvainals 11, 1. 192 
In Rome... he was certain months in the character of Am- 
bassador. 

d. OF positive yet restricted (or of positive even 
2f restricted) quantity, amount, or degree ; of some 
extent at least. : 

1538 Starkey England 13 Ther ys a certyn cquyte and 
justyce among al natyonys and pepul, 19:2 ADDISON Spect. 
No. 106 ? 6 His Virtues..are as it were tinged by a certain 
Extravagance. 1763 Tr. Brooxn Lady Mandeville in Bar- 
hauld Brit, Novelists (1820) XX VIL. a2 A prodigious pas- 
sion for. pogple of a certain rank, a phrase of which she is 
peculiarly fond. /d7d. 63, I knew her rage for title, tinsel, 
and ‘people of a certain rank’. 180 G. Rose Diaries 
(1860) II. 476 Mr. Perceval .. found a certain improvement 
in him, 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. TI. 33x He 
kept up a certain degree of intercourse.. with the Gonfalon- 
iere Capponi, 1860 Tynpau, Glace. 1. x23 The ice is dis- 
integrated toa certain depth. 1875 Juvons D/oncy (1878) 117 
The bank makes a certain profit out of the business, 

e. Sometimes euphemistically : Which it is not 
polite or necessary further to define. A certain age: 
an age when one is no longer young, but which 
politeness forbids to be specified too minutely: 
usually, referring to some age between forty.and 
sixty. (Mostly said of women.) ; ; 

1748 Lavy Featuerstoniaucu in Lady Chatterton JZen. 
ub Gambier (2861) 1. ti. 25 Some very handsome tadies of a 
certain sort, who always make part of his suite. 183 Jang 
Porter Thaddeus xxviii, At the epoch, called a certain age, 
she found herself an old maid. x8r7 Byron Beffo xxii, She 
was not old, nor young, nor at the years Which certain 
people call a certait age, Which yet the most uncertain age 
appears. .1822 — Yvavvi: Ixix, A lady ofa ‘certain age’, 
which means Certainly aged: 1840 Dickens: Barn, Rudgv 
i, A very old house, perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and 
perhaps older, which will sometimes happen with houses of 
an uncertain, as with ladies ofa certain, age. 1882 Howes 
Ont of Question, His fect are set rather wide apart in the 
fashion of gentlemen approaching 2 certain weight, 
_ £ ‘With a proper name, 'it implies that the per- 


-son so indicated’ is ‘presumed to be anknown 
‘ except by namé = ‘a certain person called’ or 


‘calling himself’; hence often conveying a slight 
shade of disdain. : _ : 

, 1783 Cowrer Let, 5 Feb., A certain lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton has hired the house of Mr. Small .. for a hunting seat, 
1833 Sourney Le#f#. (1856) 1V.:348 A certain Benjamin 
Franklin’ French writes to me from New Orleans, 1870 


CERTAIN. 


Lilstrance Miss Milford 1. v. 139 Mrs. Raggett brought 
with hera certain Miss Lucy. raed 

> B qhasi-sd. or ef/ipt. What is certain, 

+1, #1, Fixed, settled, or appointed condition, 


order, etc.; certainty. Bits kgs : 

der, et rtai 06: 

. 1377 Lanat. P. PZ, B. vi. 153 It is an vnresonable Religioun 

pat hath rizte nou3te of certeyne. .1393 Gower Cons. ITI. 

25x But every time hath his certain, 163 T, Powett Tom 

All Trades 146 Having no such pensions in certaine.- 
+2, Certain state of matters, fact, or account; 

that which may be relied on; certainty. Ods. 

@ 3300 Cursor AL, 27001 Sant.paule sais of vr last dai, 
Es nan _mai certain per-of sai. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
(2816) IL, 362 That knight that’hurt him knew the very 
certain that he had hurt Sir Launcelot. @1533 Ly, Berners 
Fug exiiii. 530 He sent out his spyes to knowe the sartayne 
which waye the emperours nephueshuide come, 199 SHAKS. 
Hen. V, tt. i. x6, That’s the’certaine of it. 1607 C. Lever 
in Farr’s S, P. Fas. [ (1848) 169 Honour, beautie, nor desire 
of gts, Cannot the certaine of their death withhold. 

. Hor certain, tn certain, etc. ; see 7-10 below. 
+8. The state ofmental certainty, certitude. Obs. 
338. Wveiir Se?, Ws, III. 339 But as God wole of pre 

pingis, bat we knowun hem not in certein. 1393 GoweR 
Conf, 111. 348 1 hove In none certein betwene the two, 
1470-85 Matory Arthur (1817) II. 290 Than they were at 
certayne that they were of naturel colours withoute payn- 
tynge. 3523 Lp. Berners Frviss. 1. ccxxxili. 326 As than 

ey were nat in certeyne yf they shulde passe that way. 
Lbid. (1812) 1. 464 It is of certayne that we shall conquereyou, 

IL. + 4. A definite quantityor amount (of). Ods. 
- ¢1386 Craucer Chan, Ven. Prot. § 7. 471 Biseching him 
to lene him a certeyn Of gold. ¢1449 Pecocn Refr, 11. xiii. 
358 He saf a certein of possessioun. xy22 ALS. Ace, St. 
Joks's Hosp., Canterb., Paied for a certen of bryk by the 
lumpe. 1598 Grenewer Tacitus’ Germanic iii, (1622) 264 
To pay a certaine of come, or cattell, or apparell. 

+b. edfigt. A fixed or definite sum of money. 

4 10 R. BRunne Chv‘012. (18x0) 99 For pes he bam bisouht, to 
gy! eam a iden xqox Pol, Poets (1859) II. 8s Ne non 
suffragies selle for a certeyn bi gere. sgoy 2. 2, Wilds (1882) 
135 A perpetual serteyn ..to be distribute to xij_powre 
persons on seynt Brices day. 1963-87 Foxe 4. & AT, (1596) 
180/a The preests paieng a certeine to the King. 

+6. A definite (restricted) number (of things). 

¢ 374 Cuaucen Troylis 11. 547 She to soper come.. With 
‘acerteyn of her owne men. 1462 J. Daupuney in Pasion 
Lett. 452 II. 102 Ye wolle late me have a serteyn of f yer4 
bulloks for the vetelyng of the Barge, 1847 in Strype Acc? 
Mem. Il. 1, App. D24 A certen of the wysest..men. 1549 
Covernate Evasm, Par, 1 Peteriii. 20 Put of for a certa 
of peares. r62r Bk, Discif. Ch, Scot.g A certaine of the 
nobilitie were convened. 

+b. Occasionally without of: cf. A. 7. Obs. 
1528 Lo. Berners M7viss. I. xiv. 13 A certayne_ noble 
ightis..she kept styl abouther. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasut, 
Par. Fohn r19b, After I haue taried a certayne dayes 
among them. 
+¢. edlipe, A fixed number of prayers or masses, 

{ugar in Eng. Gilds (3870) 278 His certeyntee [1448 certeyn] 
of messes.) 1466 Aus 9s Paston in Let/, 1], 27x To thesaid 
parson for acerteyn unto Mighelmesse next after the said yere 
day, viiis. vitid, 1496 Will of $. Burgh (Somerset Ho,), 1 be- 

ucith xxxs. ilijd. for to have a certeyn rehersed in the 
church. 1849 Rock Ci, of Fathers III, vill, 126, 

_ Td. ellept. A restricted number of persons; 
some. Ods. 

1532 More Coufut. Tindale Wks. 612/t God chooseth a 
certayne whome he lyketh, z84r Paynety Cefiline xxvii. 47. 
ney chose out a certayne, whiche shulde besyege Pompeys 


Ouse. é 

6. Closely related to this is the current (though 
somewhat archaic) use without ¢, both followed 
by of and absolutely, which may also be treated 
as 2. pronominal or absolute use of sense 7 in A. 

‘a. of persons. : : . 

exgoo Destr. Tray 1709 Ector ..and certen hym with. 
1450 W. Somner in Four C, Eng. Lett. 3 He sente..certyn 

1526 TinDALE Acts xii. 


‘letters to certyn of his trustid men. 
1, To vexe'certayne [Wyctir sum men] of the congrega- 
cion. -x538 Starkey Zuglaud 54 Polytyke rule .. may 
be other vnder a prynce, commyn conseyl of certayn, or 
vnder tha hole multytude, -260r Sraxs. %2. C. 1, ill. z22, 
I haue mou’d already Some certaine of the Noblest minded 
Romans. r6rr Bots Pr¢f x Certaine, which would be 
counted pillars of the State. soot ' 
b. of-things. *- ee Peg He 

184x Myers ‘Cath, Ti, ut § 172 62 Certain ofthe Psalms. 
-1855 Dickens Dorrit iil, Mrs. Clennam*dipped cértain of 
the rusks and ate'them; while the old woman buttered cer- 
tain other of the rusks, - 


TEL. Phrases. Fate a = tutes 
7. For certain; formerly. (and still dial.) also 
for @ certain: as a certainty, assuredly. -[ =F. gonr 
certain, Litthé] 2 ee 
ex3z0 Senyn Sag. (W.) 2901. Sir, for sertayn, That wald I: 
here arid that ful fayn. 3334 Lo. BeRnens Gold. Bk. A. 
Aurel, (1546) Bij, For certaine-al the fruites cometh not 
togither. | “x607 Torset. Serpents 625 It-was reported for a_- 
-Certain, that a Viper entring into a Mans mouth, etc, z6xx 
Bwre Yer. xxvi..15.But know. ye for certaine, That, etc. 
31646 Cromwevt Lez. 10 Aug., I hear for certain that Ormond 
has concluded .a peace with the. Rebels,. 1707 E. Warp 
Hud, Rediv, (715). ¥, He meant the Butcher, for a 
certain.” 297%8 -Hickes & Nuison-$.-Kettlewel? 1. § 16. 39 © 
He was for'certain’a. most useful Membet. . 18... Sourney - 
Raprechtiv, Roprecht for certain isnot dead!" . - 
4 8. Zee. certain :/in truth, certainly, ‘tr Ob. 
(CEOF. @ certain, Dewes.] “5-:: 7" 
+ 63340: Cursor M.. x1577 (Laud),. This was “pe sémme: in. 
certayn lor the childryn at’ were slayne> ‘x483 Caxton G, 
de la Tour Giij, For. in certayne he hath leyd thre‘egges. - 


Ly: 


“and bursts your early-set Anemonties. 


235 


x485 Dighy Myst. (1882) ii. T know of a certayn. 
Bay ces yas Gaddes Chyld's 
dey ut repentaunce. 1575 Brief 


yed 
Disc. Troub. Franckford 97 i began to be muttred off cer- 
teyne that the Magistrate, etc. 1650 Futter Pésged u. iv. 
112 They. , who of certain report, that, etc, 1828 Scott /. 
if. Perth iv, Of a certain, those whingers are pretty toys. 
C. adv. 1. Certainly, of a truth, assuredly. 
(Mostly parenthetic = CERTAINLY 4), 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 82 My boke sais certayn, 
pat he gaf neuer pat rede. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro. 375 And 
elles certeyn hadde thei ben to blame. fa 1q00 Arthur 
501 Pus worschup god dude certeyn To Englond, pat po 
was Bretayn. 1509 Hawes Zramp. Virt. x. 191 It bren- 
neth hote lyke fyre certeyn. HAKS. Merch. VM. vi. 
9 Lorenzo certaine, and my loue indeed. 1704 Rowr 

ong iv. i, 1768 She is lost—most certain—gone irrevoc- 
able. 

2. With certainty, surely. 

1382 Wyciir Acts xxiii. 20 As thei ben to sekinge sum 
thing certeynere [v.7. and x more certeynly of him]. 
173% Nortu Lives I. 346 There is no place. .in which an 
ingenious person comes sooner and certainer to preferment, 
than in the Turkish Court. Fi 

+3. Emphasizing sooth, true, sure. Obs. or dial. 

azgoo in Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 205 Certain sothe. a@ 1593 H. 
Snuri Ws. (1867) I}. gor Being most undoubted and certain 
true. 1804 Sourney m Robberds Alem. IV, Taylor I. 482 
You will, I am certain-sure, be well pleased. 1873 Parisn 
Sussex Dial., Certain Sure, the superlative of certainly. 

+ Certain, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec.: cf. OF. 
cerdatver, and ASCERTAIN.] évans. To make cer- 
tain; to certify. Hence Certaining vd/. sd. 

@1300 Cursor AZ, 26973 Bot if pat it be suilk a thing pat 
pou wat of na certanyng. 1523 Lo, Berners /rviss. 1. 
cclxx. gor He certeyned them how he wolde ryde forthe. 

tr tna (so-uténli), adv. (f. CERTAIN @.+ 
“Ly 2. 

1, In a manner that is certain; in a way that 
may be surely depended on; with certainty, 

3300 Cursor M. 16232 (Gdtt.', Gode men quat es ban 3ur 
dome, sais me sertainht [Coft. i). r§09 Hawes Pasé. 
Pleas. xxiv. viii, Nor yet the handes fele nothyng certaynly. 
3649 Bounds Publ. Obed. 17 Those things are certainlyer 
knowne to Be. 7a WOLcAtroN in Phil. Trans, LAXXILI1. 
phy: was made more certainly steady. 1863 Fr. Keune 

Resid. Georgia 37, 1 can not ascertain very certainly, 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) EBay earliest tin coinage of which 
any thing is certainly 6 . 

b. With certainty as to quality, amount, etc. ; 
definitely, precisely, exactly. ? Ods. 


¢1460 Fortescue Ads. § Linz. Mon. (1714) 44 The Kyngs 
Werks [fortifications], of which the yerely Eexpensis may 
not certeynly be estemyd. 1588 Lammarpve Ezrex. u. ii. 110 


To take sufficient Suertie, in a summe certainly prescribed. 
a 1626 Bacon Use Com. Law 12 Except the punishment be 
certainly appointed by speciall Statutes. 

2. Without fail, unfailingly, infallibly. 

1300 Cursor Af, 9270 (Gitt.), ‘Jesse’, he said, ‘of his 
rotyng Certaynly a wand suld spring.” ¢1440 Gesfa Rom. 
i. 2 (Harl. MS.), If‘ thou do not, certenly thy ymage shalle 
be smytene, and thou bothe. 1607 Hreron Wés. I. 189 
The Lord will .. certenly recompence them their sinne into 
their bosome. 1721 STEELE Sect, No, 155 P 5 Merchants 
:-who call in as certainly as they go to Change. 18: 
Sourney Aferch Moscow 4 Morbleu! Parbleu! And he’ 
certainly march to Moscow ! 

b. Fixedly, so as not to be altered. 

1ggx Saks. 1 Hew. V1, v, i. 37 Therefore are we certainly 
resolu’d, To draw conditions of a friendly peace. 1704 
Rowe Ulyss. v. i. 2041 "Tis certainly decreed, Pix’d as that 
Law Ry ich Imperial Jove Ordains .. to Good or Evil. 

8. With subjective certitude, with assurance, 
surely, ; : 

a 1300 Cursor JZ. 5834 And certainli pou vnderstand Al 
that pou draus yte o pat flod It sal be turnd al in-to blod. 
¢ 1450 Lonetics Graz? xii. 483 How knowest thou this so 
certeinly? r6za Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 10 What 
he Commands he accepts most certainly. 
Sernt (2729) I’ 364 There is nothing that we know more 
certainly in this world, than that we know nothing certain: 
of the other, but what we are taught by God himself. Mod. 


You ought not to speak so certainly about it, 


4. Parenthetically, or as an assurance or admis- 
sion of the truth of an assertion as a whole: 
Without doubt; in truth and fact; of a certainty; 
assuredly, undonbtedly,.. unquestionably, Cer 
tainly there are drawbacks=we may say certainly 
that, (or, it is certain that) there are drawbacks, 


" Sometimes it expresses an admission of an ‘oppo- 


nent’s contention, to be: followed- by’ “but’, etc. 
Often it conveys a strong assent’ or: affirmative 


“reply,-as in ‘You ‘weré- present ?’-. ‘Certainly.’ 
7(Can you recommend*him?? Certainly.” “© |" 
@ 1300 Cursor 1.17495 3a, sertainli, pat soth it es.. ¢1350 | 


Will, Palerne 2653 But sertenlizon-bope sides-was- slayn 


_-Muche puples ¢ 7450 Loveticu Grail xxxi. 152 Zit was:that 
~ Schipe .. Anour 
’Suans. Merch, V. ni. 


with, diuers iowellis “certeinle. 
644 Evi fcak Hask eres) at 8 ¥ ly ‘rots, 
x VELYN . Flore: (x 1g Snow~. certainly ro! 

“iy : ibeaber ‘Kopison pect! 
-No, 40g P 3 Ifthe Gods were to talk wit 


_ know of. certeinty that.ye would 


x596° 
io is certainely ‘endoue., ' ac-a-ceértainty, learn this sweet Janguage. 
. yeins of thee'to a certainty. 
Men, they would- 


CERTAINTY. 


cuir ware in. he pl Se (19s2 Huse Zss. § aes 
1977) I. 91 Machiavel was certainly a great lus. x7Br 
Triad of Ld. G Gordon & One of Lord George's Coursel 
applied to the Court ..to permit the prisoner to sit down. 
Lord Mansfield answered, ‘ Yes! Certainly’! x80x Fosrer 
in Life § Corr, (2846) I. 129, I have certainly learnt much, 
1875 Jevons Money (1878) 16 We might certainly employ 
one substance as a medium of exchange. 
+Gertainness. Ods. rare. [f. Cerrain+ 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being certain. 

1sq7x Gotpine Calvin on Ps. xii. 12 He commendeth the 
certeinnes therof, xs99-1623 Minsuev, Cerfesa, certainty 
or Certainnesse, asstirance, surety. 

Certainty (ss:ténti), Forms: 4 certaynie, 
4-5: -teynte, -tante, 5 certeyntee, -tente, 
-tainte, 6 certaynete, sertente, -tinty. scer- 
tayntie, certentie, -teynty, -tie, certeintie, 
-tayntie, -taynetye, -tainety, 6-7 certaintie, 
(certainetie, -ty), 7 certenty, teinty, 6-~ cer- 
tainty. [a Anglo-Fr. certeinté, OF. certaineté 
(=Pr. certanetat, OSp. certanedad), on L, or Rom. 
‘ype certanitat-e(m: see CERTAIN and -TY.] 

. That which is certain; the certain state of 


matters, thefact, the truth ; acertain account. ? Oés. 

[1292 Barrron wv. viii. § 2 Et si ele dedie par la affirmative 
ou la negative, sourd une doute dount Ia certeinté fet a en- 
quere del ordinarie.} 1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 25 
Right story can me not Fea, pe certeynte what spellis. 
x489 Caxton Faytes of A.t xxi. 65 As we may be infourmed 
and knowe the certeynte therof. 1565 Graton Chron, 
Edw. J, an. 8 (R.), ‘The king .. woulde therevnto geue no 
credite vntill he had sent thether, and receyued the cer- 
taintie. 1662 Sritiner. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 10 We have 
then no certainty at all... of any certain Records .. unles> 
they be contained in those sacred inscriptions from whence 
Manetho took his history, P 

2. A fact or thing certain or sure (with A/.) 

16rx Snaxs. Cymb. 1. vi. 96 For Certainties Kither are 
past remedies; or timely knowing, The remedy then borne. 
1684 Contempl. Siate Alan 1, vii. (1699) 75 Ut being not then 
a suspicion, but an apparent certainty that Death will come. 
1711 Lapy M. W. Montacue Let?, Ixxxii. 135, I would not 
advise you to neglect a certainty for an uncertainty. 1775 
Stranan in Boswell Johnson xiviii, Small certainties are 
the bane of men of talents. Afod. To surrender a certainty 
for a mere prospect. 

+8. Assurance, surety, pledge. Ots. 

1303 R. Brunney Aandi. Syune 8218 He hadde svyde hym 
hys certeynte. 1330 — C/iron, (1810) 69 My brober delyuer 
pou me, my neuow pou me grante, & hold pi certeyute, 
and salle hold couenante. 1425 Se. Acts Yas. / (1596) § 62 
Bot gif that man haue ane letter or certainetic of the Lord 
of that land, .for quhat cause he cummis in this Realme. 

4, The quality or fact of being (objectively) 
certain. 

1340 Hamroie Pr, Consc. 7837 pate es ay blysfulle cer- 
taynté, 1634 Sin T. Hervert Svav. ot The Starres .. 
without whose ayme there is no certaintie. 1738 Keri 
aint, Gcou, Pref. 26 Geometry, which truly boasts the 
Beauty of Certainty, 1880 E. Wurre Cert. Relig. 3 The 
Evangelist distinguishes between what we now term cer- 
titude—or the belief of the mind—and certainty, or the 
solid reality of the facts or truths believed in. 

5. The quality or state of being subjectively cer- 
tain ; assurance, confidence ; absence of doubt or 
hesitation; =Cxrntirvpe. Moral certainty: see 
CERTAIN 4. 

a@xy40 Hamrote Psalter vi. 1 The seven psalmes. .by- 

mys all in sorrow. .and bitternes of forthynkynge, and 

ai end in certaynte of pardoun. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 43 
For love is blinde and may nought se, Forthy may no cer- 
teinte Be sette upon his jugement. z60r SHaks. Ad2’s Weld 
1. i172 Vpon thy certainty and confidence, What dar'st 
thou venter? 1646 Burd. Issach. in Phenéx (1708) 11. 276 
‘That this is truth, I am as much assur’d of, as moral Cer- 
tainty can assure any Man of moral Truth. 1z2x Appison 
Spect. No. ror » 7 This is all we can affirm with any Cer- 
tainty of his Person and Character, 1837 Hatuan //ist. 
Lit. mu. iii. § 93 The soul's progress from opinion to doubt, 
and from doubt to certainty, 1838 Dt Morcan Ess, Prodad. 
3(Cab. Cyc. Nat. Philos.), Our moral certainty of the fact. 

b. with pé. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. §8 Ifa man will begin with 
certainties, hee shall end in doubts, 

A certain or definite number or quantity. Ods. 
243% in Zug. Gilds (x870) 278 The vicarye. .schal haue 
itijs. and iiijd, for his certeyntce of messes. | x60x F. ‘Tate 
Househ. Ord. Edw. If, § 11 (3876) 21 Setting downe the 
certenti of the price. /éid. § 51. 35 By reson of the cer- 
tenty which is theron assesed. x603 Dame, Def Rhime 
Poems (1717) 14 Nature, that desires a Certainty, and com- 
ports not with what is infinite. ‘ 

7. For, (ti, at obs.), of, to (a) certadnty: as a 
matter of certainty, beyond doubt, assuredly. 

¢ Rout, Rose 5435 They wene to have in certeynte OF 
h rly freendis so grete noumbre, ¢2z460 Monrescur Ads. 
6 Lin. Mow (1714) 47 The Kyngs Extraordynary chargys 
ar so casuel, that no Man may knows them in certeynte. 


‘xg26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 No persone may knowe 


for certeynty, whether, he haue it or not, 2580 NoatH 
Plutarch (2676), 26 It is.of certainty that her proper name 
was Nicostrata. ‘x6zx Bist Yoskva xxili. 13 Know fora 
certainety, that.the Lard your God, etc. —. Dax. ii. 8, I 
ine the time. @ 2635 
Naunron Fragut. Reg: (Arb.) 24 This will be of certainty 
—that, etc. 1665 Marvets Cor7. li. Wks. 1872~5-II. 287 
But pray. tell us once more in ‘certainty whether it must 
consequently make 600 7 a Yeare. 2789 Trifter’ No. 33 
420°Since music has become the rage, all our ladies must 
1820 Scorr 
Abbot xix, Thou restless boy—-Thou hast quicksilver in the 
y sertai 3873 Mrs, Ournant Janocent 
ix, One or other will fall in love-with her toa hag “s 

. : 30-2 


CERTATION. 


‘+ Certa‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. certétion-em,: f. 
certGre to contend, etc.] Contention, strife. . 

1872 Forrest Theoph. 916 Man. .Shall have assiste in that 
certation, 1684 Cockeram, Certation, strife. . 

. In the following it appears to be =Certifica- 
tion. ; ; oo : 

e1sco Blowbels Test. in Halliw. Muga P.2 He gafme 
meee. 2 good certacion, With right and holsom predicacion. 

(Certelle, erron. f. CeRcELLE, teal.} 

Certes (ss-1téz), adv. arch. Forms: 4-5 sertes, 
sertis, 4-7 certis, 4~5 certys, 5 certus, 6 cer- 
teyse, certesse, (5)-7 certs, 3— certes. (ME. 
certes, a. OF. certes, more fully ¢ certes, according 
to Littré:—L. *@ certis from certain (grounds), 
certainly. Cf. OSp. certas, Cat. certes. 

In French now pronounced (sert’}: in Eng. usually 
dissyllabic, but, from 1300, occasionally found as a mono- 
syllable, spelt ce? or certs, or shown by the rime or rhythm 
to be so pronounced when written certes. See Cert.) 

f a truth, of a certainty, certainly, assuredly. 
Used to confirm a statement. (‘An old word’ 
(J.) 3 used chiefly in poetry or archaic prose.) 

arzg0 Orel & Night. 789 Certes cwab pe ule pat is sop. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 4907 ‘Sertes ’, said bai, ‘leue lauerdinges, 
Haue we noght pan o pe kinges. 138. WycLir Sermt, Sel. 

Wks, I. 6 Certis noon but the lord of pis feeste. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucun Knts, T. 64 flor certes [v.e. certus] lord ther is 
noon of vs alle, ‘Chat she ne hath been a duchesse or a 
queene. ¢xz449 Pecock Regr. 1. ii, 8 Wherfore certis if 
eny man can Be sikir, ete. c3rgs7 in Hazl. £. P. P. IL. 
121 Many a man certesse. 1597 Br. Hate Sat. 1. iii. 29 
Then cértes was the famous Corduban Never but half so 
high tragedian. 1600 Tourneur Trans/. Met. xxxiti, Vet 
certis, ifthe naked truth I say. 2759 Sterne Jy. Shand; 
(1802) II. xix. 240 Then certes the soul does not inhabit 
there. 1802 Wonrpsw. Stanzas in Castile indolence vi, And 
certes not in vain; he had inventions rare, 1870 Moxris 
Larthly Par. l,i 47 Certes, we might have gathered 
wealth untold. : 

+B. monosyllabic. Obs. 

¢ 1300 K. Adis, 1359 He thonkid alle therof, certes, And 
starfanon withoute smert. c1q00 Afol, Loll, 13 Certs to 
bis I sey bei owe bobe to curse & wari. 1613 Suaxs, Hex. 
VITT, 1. i. 48 As you guesse : One certes, that promises no 
Element, 1 Pour Foseph's Coat, David's Six (2867) 
213 This, certs, Lknow. /did. David's Pun. 237 But certs 
I know that such mistake their ground, 

Certie, cexrty (ssali, Sc. serrti). Sc. [In my 
certies, which is in use as well as my certie, the 
word may be identical with cerées, taken asa plural 
sb., of which cer¢ée would be the assumed singular. 
But the history of the phrase is not clear; and it 
is difficult to say whether 4y my certy (certes) is 
genuine, or merely a literary ‘improvement’. 

Chiefly in phrase, wy certie, a5 an ejaculation: 
By my faith, in good troth. 

(Some have suggested a corruption of the F. weds certes 
‘but certainly’; of this there is no evidence.] 

1814 Savon § Gaed I. 80 (Jam.) By my certy ye shake 
your fit wi’ the youngest o’ them. 1826 Scott Awtig. xxv, 
‘My certie! few ever wrought for siccan aday’s wage,’ 2820 
— Abbot xvii, By my certes, I will warrant her a blithe 
dancer either in reel or revel. 1848 Kinasiey Saint's Trag, 
tv, ii, 12 Certie, we were in luck. 1870 Bracimore Jfaid 
of Sk, 156 My certy, no low curiosity is this, 

Certifiable (sd utifei:ib’l), @ [f£ Curriry + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being certified. 

x846 Grore Greece 1, xviii. I. 646 Ordinary and certifiable 
history. 31859 Mitt Déssert & Disc, U1. 543 To arrive at so 
considerable an amount of positive and certifiable results. 

Certificate, 4/. a. Obs. [ad. med.L. certeft- 
cat-us, pa. pple.: see next.] Certified, assured. 


1547 Homilies 1. Fatth 1, {z859) 38 A certificate and sure - 


looking for them. 1860 in &.P. P. TV, 175 Chryst .. 
Which is our brother by proue certyficate, aaa 
Certificate (saiti-fiket), 5b. Also 5-8 -at, 5 
cert-, sertyfycate. fa. F. certificat, or ad. med.L. 
certificdtum thing certified, a subst, use of pa. 
pple. of certificare to Centiry. In sense 1 it 
appears to answer to a L. sb. in -d¢#s (4th decl.)] 
+4. The action or fact of certifying or giving 
assurance ;' certification. Ods, 7 
1480 St, Ursula (Roxb.) Aj, Wast mge the church with 
force and cruelte Sosayeth the cronycles for our certyfycate, 
1585 pen Decades WV. Ind. (Arb.) 259 For the better cer- 
tiftcat therof he consyderd the stations of the moone. ‘ 
‘+2. The action whereby a responsible person or 
persons attest a fact within their knowledge ; cer- 
tification, ‘attestation: Obs. . . : 
1472 Marc. Paston Lett, 705 ITI. 63 Send for the shereffes 
debute to wete how thei‘be disposid for certificate of the 
knyghtes, 1495 Act 11 Hen. VIT, c. 10 §1 Upon certificat 
of the delyvere of the seid Writtes. 1560 Daus tr. Sled 
dane's Comm. 952, Before’ they make certificat home to 
their cities. 1563 Homilies’ u. Repentance 1. (1859) 534 
For a certificate, and assurance thereof. 1662, J. STEPHENS 
Procurations 30 Since the Certificate of their ‘value ‘into 
the Exchequer about the 26 of H. 8, ~ ee rae 
8. A document wherein a fact is ‘formally. certi- 
fied or attested. Cad 33.8 : es 
tx447 in Paston Lett. I, 64 Comme il apparest’ par le 
certificat a eulx par nous donnd.]_ 1489-90 PZinpton Corr. 
gt Send-up the sayd wrytts with his sertyfycat. 1592 
Greenr Art Conny-cateh. 1. 3 Who buyeth a horse without 
this certificat or proofe, shalbe within the nature of fellony. 
x6or Hottann Péiny I. 282 Six men’ brought a certificate 
that they had Hued an hundred yeares apiece. -1642 Tivo 
Ord. Lords § Comm. 3 Dec. 3 A true and exact Certificate 
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.. Of the quantity of Gunpowdecf. 1722 De Fos Plague 
7H) 9 To get Passes and Certificates of Health .. for, 
without these, there was no being admitted to pass thro’ the 
Towns. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 174 No cyder and perry, 
exceeding six gallons, shall be removed, etc., without a 
certificate: 1790 J. Hunrincrorp (¢i¢/c), The Forging and 
counterfeiting of Certificates of ts’ Characters. 1824 
Scorr St, Ronan’s xxv, My father’s contract of marriage, 
my own certificate of baptism. 1858 Stumionns Dict. Trade 
A certificate of ongin is 2 Custom-House document, 
testifying to particular articles being tha growth ofa British 

A certificate of 


conditions which authorize him to act or practise 
in a specified way; hence, often equal to “cence. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 95 Nane of them sal cum vitht in 
the mane cuntre of ingland vitht out ane certificat fra the 
sc[hJeref. x593 Nasue Jfoure Lett. Confut, 19 A Certificate 
(such as rogues haue) from the head men of the P: 2 
r6rg tr. De ATontfart's Surv. E. Indies 8 {He} must bring 
back a good certificat from the Captaine of the Carauan. 
2816 Vrial Berkeley Poachers 29 Allen makes no secret 
of his shooting; he takes out a certificate. 1852 Dickens 
Sleak_Ho. (Hoppe), 1 am now admitted..on the roll of 
attornies, and have taken out may certificate, 1863 Jiust. 
Lond. News 21 Nov. (Hoppe) The suspension of Captain 
Stone’s certificate for six months. 1874 Sa¢. Rev. Apr. 499 
(Hoppe) The vessel was licensed to carry only twenty pas- 
sengers $ but it seems that the restrictions of the certificate 
did not apply to trade between Mediterranean ports, 

ce. In amore general sense: Anything which has 
the force or effect of the preceding ; a certification. 

19718 Free-thinker No. 76. 146 Admit_no Opinions but 
such as come recommended with proper Certificates, 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wis, (Bohn) II. 68 The 
Englishman has pure pride in his wealth, and esteems it a 
final certificate. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 192 Bills of ex- 
change, which are signsor certificates of debt. 

a. Bankrupt's certificate: (see quot. 1858). 

2707 Lond. Gaz. No. 434x/4 His Certificate will be con- 
firmed as the Act directs. 1838 Simmonps Dict. Trade sv, 
A bankrupt’s certificate is the legal document issued by the 
Commissioner of the Bankruptcy Court, certifying that he 
has surrendered his estate, passed the examinations and 
forms required, and. .is permitted to recommence his trading 
operations. oe ; 

4, Law. A writing made in one court, by which 
notice of its proceedings is given to another, usually 
by way of transcript. 7ial by certificate: a form 
of trial in which the testimony of facts a8 certified 
by another court, or by any proper authority, de- 
cides the point at issue. 

x z Cows Interpr., A Certificate of the Cause of 
Attaint is a transcript made briefly, and in few words, b 
the Clerk of the Crown, etc. to the Court of the King’s 
Bench, containing the tenor and effect of every Indictment. 
1768 BLACKSTONE Cow, III. 333 When the issue is whether 
@ person was absent in the army, is tried by the 
certificate of the proper officer, in writing, under his seal. 
3818 Cruise Digest 11, 300 The Judges certified that Mr. 
Bromfield took a vested estate in fee simple . . The Master 
of the Rolls decreed in conformity to this certificate. . 

5. attrib., as in certificate goods (see 3, quot. 
1858), 

t710 Lond. Gas. No. 4674 An Act..for better preventin 
Frauds In Drawbacks upon Certificate Goods. 7x0 Act 
ainne in Lond, Gas, No. 470x/2 Persons, who. .canse..to 
be re-landed such Tobacco, other Certificate-Goods, 

Certificate (soati-fikelt), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

L. trans. To attest (a fact) by a certificate. 

2. To famish (a person) with a certificate. (Zo 
certificate out of: cf. ARGUE v. 8, 9.) 

1818 Topo, Certificate, a word of very recent date, sig- 
nifying: to give a certificate to a person, that he has passed 
2 particular examination, or that he is justly entitled to 
some claim. ‘186s Dickens J/ut. Jv. I, 256 The homely 
stock of love that had never been examined or certificated 
out of her, 3870 Daily News 12 Nov., To register and 
certificate midwives, 388: New Eng. Yrul, Education 

IV. 345 The teacher .. was certificated for one of the 
lower grades, 7 ‘ 

8. To license or authorize by certificate. 

x884 Manch, Lae. 9 Sept. 5/3 Few of the excursionists 
know how many people the boat is certificated to carry, 

Hence Certificated, Certi‘ficating. 

+ 1968 Bracustonr Comp, I, ix. 365 Apprentice or servant 
to such certificated person. x858 Siustonns Diced. Trade, 
Certificated Bankrupt, onewho is freed from his Habilities, 
and holds a certificate from the Bankruptcy Court, 186. 
Bp. of Lincotn's Charge 6 A smaller supply of trained and 
certificated teachers, 1869 Pall ALall G. 29 Sept. r2 It 

“does not parade this certiheating character upon its title- 


“page. - : Shes: . 
Certification (sditifikel'fon). [a F. certifica- 
fon, or. ad. med.L, certificdtion-en, n. of action f. 
cerlificére; see Certiry v. and -ation.] The 


_ action of certifying’or fact of being certified ; the, 


form in which ‘this is ‘embodied. _ 

i. Information making one certain of a fact, etc. 5 
certain notification or notice. -. . 

o3440 Geste Rout, xiv, 174 (Harl. MS.) Of the whiche 
ridinge that othere knizt had _certificacione. -- 1683 E.. 
Hooxer Pref, Pordage's Ifystic Diz. og (Style it what you 
please) Revelation, Manifestation, Inspiration, Communi- 

. cation, Certification, Declaration; or if you wil Information. 
«2, Se: Law. Notice to a party of what is de- 
manded of him, ‘certifying him of the consequences 
of his non-compliance, Bh 2 : 

1634-46 Row ‘JYist, Kirk (2842) 42 That.such,.be. ad- 


CERTIFY. 


monished to return to his Majestie’s obedience; with certi- 
fication, if they contemptouslie refuise, the spirituall sword 
shall be used:aganis them. 1679 Roy. Proclam. Edinb. 
4 May in Hickes Sfir. Pofery (1680) 62 With Certification 
to such of the said Tenants, Cottars and Servants as shall 
be absent, they shall be reputed as accessory to the said 
Crime. -?1679-1714 Burnet “ist. Ref, With this certifica- 
tion that if he appeared not, they would proceed. — : 
8. The action of certifying or guaranteeing the 
tmth of anything; attestation. = cae 
1532 More Confut. Barnes vin: Wks. 801/2 The tradicyon 
of the fathers. .is for the certificacion of a trouth a sure vn- 
doubted authoritie. 1863 Moztey Jfivac. iv. 8x That final 
certification of these great truths which will be given in 
another world. 288: J. H..Incram in Poe's (Vhs. 1. Mem. 


’ 20 He obtained a certification of the fact ffom several com- 


panions. . Sts 

+b. =CERTIFIOATE 4. Obs. 

1574 tr. Littlctou's Tenures 22a, It shalbee tried by the 
centitcacion of the constable of the kingshost. = 

+4. Law, A process of obtaining an examination 
or alteration of a judicial decision, when the omis- 
sion of important evidence or other oversight is. 
alleged. Ods. 

[1z9z Barron tv. ix. § 9 Meutz remedie par certificacioun 
ge par atteynte.j 64x Termes de la Ley 49 Certification 
of Assise of Novel disseisin, etc. is a writ awarded to re- 
one or review a matter passed by Assise before any 

‘ustices, 

5. The action of making (a person) certain or 
sure ; assurance, 

218585 Latimer Sera. § Rei, (1845) 364, 1 read in scrip- 
ture of two certifications : one to te Romans, Justificati 
ex fide, pacemhabemus. 15977 tr. Bulliuger’s Decades (1592) 
35 They call that mAypodopyua, which’ we call a certifica- 
tion, as when a thing by perswasions is so beate into our 
minds, that after that we neuer doubt anye more. 21638 
Mepe Jiks. 1. iii, 309 This Assurance or Certification .. 
comes in the third place, not in the first. 7 

6. The action of providing with a legal certificate. - 

288: Philada. Record No. 3470. 1 $1s000 to be expended 
for the certification of the health of cattle shipments. 1885 
in 19% Cent. May 859 Defence of the present system of cer- 
tification, fod, The certification of elementary teachers. 

+7. A certified statement, a certificate. Obs. 

a@1863 Bare Sed. Wks, (1849) 90 This certification .. is 
Gabuly foames against him. 1630 Wapsworri Sp, Piler. 
iv. 33 Hauing taken a false certification from the gouernor 
of Callis, that the ship .. belonged thereunto. 1772 Eart 
Matmesnury Diaries § Corr.(1844) I. 79 As soon as the 
oe can be signed and exchanged between the 

urts. toe 

Certificator (sarti'fikeitez), [Agent-noun, in 
L. form, f. certificare: see CERTIFY and -ror. In 
F, certificateur (16th ¢.).] The giver of a certifi- 
cate; a CERTIEIER. 

1996 Monthly Rev. XX1. 48 We hastily copied the name 
of the certificator for that of the inventor. 

+ Certi-ficato'rial, a. Obs. =next. ; 

1g0z Hist. Convoc. Canterbury 30 These Certifieatorial 
Letters from the Bishop. - | ’ 

Certificatory (serti‘fikitori), c. and sd.’ fad. 
med.L. certificitorius, f. certificdtor : see -ony. 

A, adj. Having the function of certifying; of 
the nature of a certificate. Letter certificatory 
(transl. of med.L. certificatoria litlera):.2 certi- 
ficate, a written testimonial. 

rsz0 Sin R. Wincruetp in Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 59 1. 167 
‘The manner of the delivery. .of the Kyngs Lettres certifi- 
catory. 1563-87 Foxe A. § Jf, (15963 27/2 The king .. 
sentabrode his letters certificatorie. 1627 J, CARTER Expos, ' 
Serut, Mount 66 He maketh our forgiving of others .. the 
certificatory cause (if I may so speake). 2897 Cantyce Fy, 
Rev. wi. mt, v, Every Citizen must produce his certificatory. 
Carte de Civisiie, signed by Section-President. 

“+B. 5b. Short for etter certificatory. Obs. 

1695 Kennett Par. Autiq, ix. 647 To return their Certi- 
ficatories before they had duely publish'd their Citations. 
xg02a Uist. Convoe, Canterbury 29 The pale of London 
presented his Certificatory. or Return, upon Exccution of 


the Archbishop’s Mandate, ne 
Certified (sd-stifeid), AZ. a. [ff Cermry:y] . 
Made certain; assured; certainly informed; 
attested by certificate ; furnished with a ceitificate. 
x6rz Coton, Certifid, certified, assured, ascertained. 
1865 Dickens AZut, Fr, ti. 9, I must refer you to the Regis- 
trar of the District ,. for the certified cause of death, 1879 
MSCartuy Oven Tintes lii, (Hoppe) A minister of religion, 
a lawyer, 'a doctor, acertified schoolmaster. 2880 Wenster 
Supp, Certified check, a bank-check, the validity of which : 
is certified the bank on which it is drawn. 3883 J. 
Russeut Vew Educ, Code 37 An‘elementary teacher. .in.. 
Certified Industrial Schools or Certified Reformatorics, 
Certifier (sSstifoior). [f Cenriry a. +-ER}.] 
One'who certifies; the giver of a certificate. ; 
7538 Frorio, Certificatore, an assurer, 0 certifier, 1687 . 
A. Farmer in Alagd. Coll. §& Yas. IT (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 73 
Mr. Brabourne, the other Certifier. . 2885 in 19% Cend. 
May 858 Each certificate must set forth the facts, observed 
by the certifier himself. . 
Certify .(ssstifi), v. Forms: 4-7. certifie, 
-fye, 4-6 certyfye, 5-6 certefie, -fye, 6 certyfie, 
¥ certefy, (5 sertefye, 7 sertifie), 6— certify. 
[a. FB: certifie-r, in“ 1gth c. certefier, ad. med.L. -_ 
certificdre, f. cert-us certain + sficdre ssee -FY.) -- 
“L. trans. To niake (a thing) certain ; to guarantee 
as certain, attest in an‘ authoritative manner; to 


object.) 


‘give certain information. of. : (Often with c/ause as 


CERTIORARI. 


1330 R, Brunne Chvonz(1810) 249 pis was certified & sikere. 
1393 Gowrr Covf. 1. 192 Though we such thing .. Upon 
our trouthe certifie. c1qo0o Destr. Troy 12715 He certifiet 
sothely in his sad lettur, pat Agamynon had goten to his 
gay spouse, Of Priam a prise doghter. ¢1440 York A/yst. 
xxx. 46 Nowe saye itt save may ye saffely For I will cer- 
tefie be same. ¢ 3830 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt.’ Bryt. (1814) 
32 To certefye this thinge, sende for the damoysell; and 
than shal ye know, by her owne-mouthe. 1603 HoLLanp 
Plutarch’s Mor, 282 (R.) FTo} certifie that Arion was alive 
and safe, 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Odserv. 29 ‘To certify this 
remark ] may mention the case ofaman. 1860 J, KENNEDY 
Rob of Bowl xi, 110 We may certify what we have seen 
tohis Lordship, = - : 

2. To declare or attest by a formal or legal cer- 
tificate, (Often with compl. tu. or object claztse.) 
46x R, Catnz in’ Raston Lett. 420 IL, 58 Jenney and 
Yelverton hathe certified up in to the Kynges Benche 
inssurrecions [and] congregacions ayenste me. 1483 Act 
x Rich. 7], 0.7 § 2 The said Justices .. to certify the same 
Proclamation to the Kings Justices of the Common Pleas, 
1651 N. Bacon Cont. Hist. Disc, xxii. 180 In case of sick- 
ness, or other good cause, sertified and allowed by the 
Captain. 29768 Buackstone’ Com. III. 2x4 Unless the 
judge shall certify under his hand that the freehold or title 
of the land came chiefly in question. 2788 Frankuin 
Autobiog, Wks. 1840 I. 222 The proper officers, comparing 
every article with its voucher, certified them to be right. 
1Bor in Aled, Frul. (1804) XII. 444 This is to certify, that 
Drs. Marshall and Walker attended at the hospital at 
Malta, etc. 1828 Cruise Digest V1, 120 It was certified 
by the Court of King’s Bench to the Court of Chancery, in 
a modern case. 1885 Law Tisnes 16 May 38/x ‘The magis- 
trate confidently reversed the previous medical opinion, 
and certified the man as not insane, 


b. U.S: Banking. To certify a cheque: see quot. 
1864 SALA in Daily Tel. 16 July, In lieu of our protective 
system of ‘crossing’, there isa process known as ‘ certify- 
ing’ a cheque. The teller puts his initials in one corner, 
thus warranting the genuineness of the instrument and the 
fact of the drawer having sufficient funds in the hands of 
the bank to meet it. 1880 [see CerririeD]. 

3. To make (a person) certain or sure (of a 
matter) ; to assure, inform certainly; to give (a 
person) legal or formal attestation (¢/). 

1340 HamPore Pr. Conse. 6846 Pilat sent til Tyberius.. 
to certifie hym of pis cas. ¢xqq0 Gesta Rot xly. 175 
(Harl. MS.) Was certifijd of the dethe of the cockes. 1g3 
CoverDAE Yb xii. 8 Speake. .to the fyshes of the see, an 
they shal certifie the. xg8x B. Ricue Farew. Ailitarie 
Prof, 58 Certifying his mother the truthe which he had 
learned. 1678 ‘Penusylv. Archives I, 32 These are to 
Certifye all whom it may concerne. 1765 H. Watrote 
Lett, (1861) IV. 334 The next post will probably certify you 
of his death, 1797 Souruey in Life (1849) 1. 317 As to 
what is the cause of the incalculable wretchedness of society 
. 1 have long felt certified in my own mind. 

b. with clause as second object. 

x4.. Mann. & Housch, Exp. 364, Pecsorsetyags 3owe I 
was late, .a monge ryte worschepeful folke. 526 TinpALE 
Ron, viii. 16 The same sprete certifieth oure sprete that we 
are.the Sonnes of God. 159r Suaxs. x Hen. V7, 1. iit. 32, 
I, goe to certifie her Talbot’s here. x6gx W. G. tr. Cowed’s 
Inst, 237 The Sheriff is to make his return, and certefy 
the Justices, whether the party have sufficient Goods and 
Chattells. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 56 The following 
letter certified Cecil that.. White was not to inherit all. 

ec. vefl. To make oneself certain, inform one- 
self:certainly ; to ascertain. 

r600 Haxiuyr Voy, (1810) III.-470 After hee had fully 
certified himselfe of the riches abouesayd. 38g8 Maxweti 
Let. in Life x. (1882) 308, T hope to certify myself ere long 
what sort of ‘ friend’s wife’ I am to Have. 

4. intr. To make certification; to testify. zo, 
vouch for, 

1625 Bacon Plautations, Ess, (Arb.) 531 They will .. be 
Lazie. .and spend Victuals, and be quickly weary, and then 
Certifie ouer to their Country, to the Discredit of the 
Plantation. : . 

1829 Soutury in For. Rem. § Cont, Altsc. Lil. 49 Those 
for whom the priests would certify might remain. . 1874 A. 
S. Tavtor AZed, Furispr, \xit. (ed. 9) 707 One of the.medical 
men certifying to the insanity of a gentleman. 

. Hence Certifying vd/. sd., certification. 
..1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 43 By .-certefienge of 
cheueteynes’of Iondes, it was i-foun th 


‘+ Certionate, v, Os. . [Du Cange has certion- 
ave *securum reddere’ :: but the word’ looks like 
a.mistake for-cerdéorate.] = CERTIORATE. 

1g58 Sc. -Acts- Mary (1814) 2 The partie defendar aucht 
and suld be warnit of the said continewatioun, and certionat 
of the last day affixit be vertew. thairof. ‘ 

Certiorari (sd:1fioréerei)- Law. [L. certidrari 
‘to be certified, informed, apprized, shown’, which 
occurs‘in the. original Latin of the words of the 
writ; ‘we, being desirous for certain reasons, that 
the said record'should by you de certified to us’.]. 

A writ, issuirig’ from a superior court; upon the 
complaint ofa party that He has not received justice 
in. an” inferior.court,-or. cannot haye an impartial 
trial, by which the-récords.of the. cause are called 


up for trial in the superior court. . ; 

. 1923:in W.-H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 38, By no wryt 
of error of certiorare. : 2642 Srnds. Ho. Commons 11. 162 
Upon what Grounds they- issued forth. those .Certioraries, 
1649 Futter Fast Man's Fun: 16 If one conceive himself 
wronged in the:Hundied ..she may by‘a certiora?é, or.an 
accedas ad ciriarit, remove it to the King’s-Bench or Com- 


mon-Pleas. -_1693 Concreve’ Doud.. Dealer ay iv; Tl firk,- 
him with a certiorari. 1712 ARBUTHNOT, Folin Bull (2727) 9 - 


He talks of nothing but <. reslevins, supersedeas’s, certtc- 
varts, writs of error; ete, © 288%, Tiszes (weekly-ed.) 11 Juné 


. or hesitation ; assurance, confidence. 


287 


3/4 The Court granted the iule isd for the removal here by 
writ of certiorari, , ; 

Certiorate (siafiore!t), v. [f. L. certidra-re to 
certify (=cerizovem facére): see -aTe.] trans. To 
certify, inform authoritatively. 

1637 Gittesrie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ep. Biij, We certiorate 
you..that..you have wrapped your selves in a very evill 
snare. x820 Byron in Moore £2/ 422, I. should like to be 
certiorated of its safety in leaving Venice, 1853 Blachkz. 
Afag. LXXIIL 133 The juveniles... are wont to certiorate 
mamma. when the footstalks are tall enough for tartlets. 

+ Ce:rtiora'tion. Obs. [noun of action £ L. 
certiordre: see prec, and -avton.] A making 
certain or sure; certification. 

1633 Manton £24, ¥ames it. 2x Fittest to receive the wit- 
ness and certioration of the Spirit. 1680 J. C. Vind. Oaths 
(ed. 2) 3 An oath then is for confirmation, and certioration. 

Certitude eau), [a. F. certitude certainty, 
objective or subjective f. late L. certdtiidinem (in 
S. Gregory, Boethius, etc.), f. L. cert-ts certain.] 

1. Subjective certainty ; the state of being certain 
or sure of anything; assured conviction of the 
mind that the facts are so and so ; absence of doubt 


(There has 
been a growing tendency since the time of Hobbes 
to restrict the word to this sense ; which, though not 
etymologically founded, is practically useful.) 

1432-80 tr. Higden (Rolls) I, 183 Whiche childer.. not 
knowenge their faders in certitude. x54 Knox Godly Let. 
A iij, You wolde knowe the tyme, and what certitude I haue 
here off. 1656 Honses Liberty, Necess. § Ch, (1841) 247 An 
infallible certitude of the understanding in that which it 
knows to be, or that it shall be. 1699 Phil. Trans, XX1. 
3 ‘9 Moral Certitude Absolute, is that in which the Mind of 

lan entirely acquiesces, requiring no further Assurance. 
1927 Cuambers Cycl., Certitude, is properly a quality of 
the judgment, importing an adhesion of the mind to the 
proposition we affirm, or the strength wherewith we adhere 
toit. 2864 J. H. Newman Abe 80 My argument is. .that 
certitude was a habit of mind, that certainty was a quality 
of propositions. 1880 E. Wurre Cert. Relig. 3 The Evan- 
gelist distinguishes between what we now term certitude— 
or the belief of the mind—and certainty, or the solid reality 
of the fact or truths believed in. 1883 Froun: Short Stud. 
IV, 11. v. 228 The truths of faith must be held with absolute 
certitude. : . 

b. A feeling of certainty in a particular case ; 
the opposite of a doubt. With a and J/. 

x6xz Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. § 89 To sound the truth of 
the Electors and Peoples affections, which they found entire, 
and with that certitude returne, 1627 Donne Serv. cxxxviii, 
V. 476 Delude themselves with imagi Certitudes of 
Salvation, c1645 Howstt Leté. (1650) Il. 4 Heaven... 
wher Desires turn to Fruition, Doubts to Certitudes. 

2. Objective certainty. 2Obs. 

1538 BALE God’s Promises in Dodsley (1780) 1. 9 They 
come that thereof wyll shewe the certytude. ¢1540 Pilgr. 
Tale 56 in Thynue's Animadv. (1865) App. i, For a-mongst 
an hundreth—this is of certitude. 1655-60 Stantey Hist. 
Philos, (1701) 180/2 Science... hath Certitude and Stability as 
being conversant in things certain and stable. 1790 Morris 
in Sparks Life § Wit. (1832) II, 1x0 It will be very long 
before political subjects will be reduced to geometric certi- 
tude. 1856 P, E, Dove Logie Chr. Fazih Introd. 3 We have 
evidence of the utmost conceivable certitude. 

+b. Fixedness, permanency ; invariableness. Ods. 

1334 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, (15346) Mm vjb, 
Thou sawest neuer certitude in the loue ofa woman. 1605 
Campen Rew, 37 That there is an Orthotes or certitude of 
names among all Nations. 

e. Sureness of action, execution, or event; un- 
failing quality. 

1397 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 139 The excellency of it [the 
eye] 1s knowne in the certitude of the actions. r60x Hot- 
LAND Pliny IL 37s ‘That certitude which it hath in effecting 
any thing. 1662 Everyn Chaleogr. (1769) 107 A method, 
how, by a constant and regular certitude, one may express 
to the eye, etc. 1877 A. B, Epwarps Up Nile iv. ox 
Espressed with masterly certitude. 1886 SwinsurNe in 
Athengum to July 49/1 Trust in the certitude of compen- 


satory justice, 

+ Gert-money. Law. Obs, [Cowel says ‘ quasi 
certa moneta’ ; but cert appears to be from certum 
lee or pro certo leix, as in.the quotations. ] 

A common fine, paid yearly by the residents and 
tenants of a manor to the lord or the hundred, fvo 
certo Let, for the certain keeping of the Leet. 

2607~1672 in Cowrt Juterpr. 1670 Brount Law Dict. 
syv., Che Mannor of Hook, in Dorsetshire, pays Cert-money 
to the Hundred of Egerdon. This in ancient Records is 
called Certs Letz. 1708 in Kersey }-in Batey, etc, 

Certs, obs. var. of CerTES. 

Certy, var. of CERTIE 50, | 

Ceruce, obs, form of CzRusB. 

Cerule (sierizl),-c.  Also“cee-. : [ad: L. ce- 
vul-us =cxrileus blue: see CenuLean.] A poetical 
equivalent of CERULEAN. Pee : 

rsor Spenser Vivre. Guat 164 A’ foord- Whose czrule 
streame..Crept under mosse as greene as any goord. 16z0 
W. Fovuwncnam Art of Survey 1.. iii, 5 Pellucid Onyx, 
cerule.Tarqueis. 1737 Dyer Fleece u. 66 The bark That 
silently adown the cerule stream Glides with white sails, 
1852 lvaser’s Mag. XLVI. 165 Those fir-clad hills, so softly 
pencilled’’gaiiist the cerulesky!  ** : 

b.. quasi-sé, (in quot. accented cerwde)..-. 

- 2830 W. Puiturs Az, Sivai w. 336 The-Eternal .. Dis- 
persed his pillar through the deep cerule Of heaven. | - 

+ Cerwleal, a: Obs. vare—*. [see -au.] =next. 
~1634 Sin T. Hersent. 7raz. 196 They paint themselues - 
frém.top to toe with a czcruleall colour. 2 ae 


CERUMINOQUS. 


Cerulean (sit#Itin), a. Also ce-. [f L. 
cxeritle-us dark bine, dark green, applied to the 
sky, the sea (Mediterranean), but occas. to leaves, 
fields: cf. Welsh géas. In the mod. langs. always 
taken as deep blue.}_ Of the colour of the cloud- 
less sky, pure deep blue, azure. Chiefly poetic. 

1667, Primatr City § C. Budd. 71 For Painting the best 
Cerulian or Blew colour in Oyl 1s, 6¢.a yard. 1677 Sin T. 
Hersert Trav. reg (T.) Mosques and hummums with their 
cerulean tiles and gilded vanes. x693 Brackmore Pn, A rth. 
1v. 83 He spread the pure Cerulean Fields on high, r725, 
Pore Odyss. viii. 284 We.. through carulian billows plough 
the way. 179 Coweer /liad 1. 545 Her eyes cerulean 
rolled. 1847 Emerson Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I. 487 Within 
the air’s cerulean round. 

b. Attmorous= VALVE @. 7 
; a Cat's Tari 28 Being cerulean (which so much the 
it Is). 

B. quasi-sé. (ellipt.). 

1. Cerulean colour or hue. 

19756 Gextl, MTag. 39 Tinctured with a bright cerulean, 
then with a fine azure. 1835 New Aonthly Mag. 299 The 
2 was clear and of the milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 


Aumorous. A blue-stocking, a ‘ blue’. 

1821 Byron ¥xan tv. cviii, O ye, who make the fortunes 
of all books! Benign Ceruleans of the second sex ! 

+ Cern‘leated, 7//. 2. Obs. [f. L. carule-us 
+-ATE+-ED.] Made cerulean, coloured blue. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert 7rav, 119 Azure paint wherewith 
they are ceruleated. 1680 Morpen Geog. Rect., Persia 
(1685) 385 Cupoloes curiously cw#ruleated with a feigned 
Turquoise. | cs . . 

Cerulein (si#lijin), Cerulin (sierdlin). 
Also cea-.  [f. L. cerede-us blue+-In.] ta. An 
intensely blue substance obtained from indigo. b. 
A deep blue substance contained in many es- 
sential oils, also called azulene. 

1810 Henry 2i/em, Chem, (1840) LI, 281 Cerulin appeared 
to consist of 1 atom of indigo+4 atoms of water. 1838 T. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 200 He gave the name of 
cerulin, from its blue colour, to the soluble indigo contained 
in it, and that of ceruleo-sulphates to the salts. 1872 WaTTs 
Diet. Chent. WV. 185 An oily compound of a very deep blue 
colour called czerulein. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lev., Carudetn, 
same as Azulene. , 

Cerw‘leo-, combining form of L. cerule-ns, in 
the names of various chemical compounds, as 
cercleo-sulphuric acid; ceruleo-lactin, etc. 

x810 Flunry lem. Chem, (1840) II, 281 Ceruleo-sulphate 
of Potassa, 1838 Ceruleo-sul hate [see Cerunuin], 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 11. 906 s.v. /ndigo, A peculiar acid, to which 
the names of indigo-sulphuric, sulphindigotic, sulphindylic, 
or caruleo-sulphuric acid have been applied (Watts (III. 258) 
calls this Sulphoceerulic acid}. 1879 Watts Dict. Chemt., 
and S: hp. 276 Ceruleolactin, a hydrated aluminium phos- 
phate. .found in botryoidal and reniform masses. 

b. Cereleo-nasal: humorous for BLUE-NOSE 2. 

188 O. W. Houmes De Sazty, ‘Vell me, O Provincial ; 
speak, Ceruleo-nasal. 

+Cerwieous,a. Obs. Alsoceruleous, § -ious. 
[f L. cevrede-ws CERULEAN + -0US.] =CrRULEAN. 

1575 Laxenam Let, (1871) 10 A Poet..in a long ceruleoous 
garment. 1633 ‘I’. Avams xf. 2 Peter iii. 7 The heavens 
are pure, bright, ceruleous. 1680 Bove Exper. Chen. 
Princ. w. 100. 1937 Phil. Trans. XXX. 369 The Pyrmont 
Waters excell all..in its bright Cacrulious Lustre. 

Cerulescent (siri#lesént), a. Also ce-. 
(as if ad. L. *ewraléscent-em pr. pple., becoming 
blue, f. cevszleets.] Tending to cerulean, 

2880 Syd. Soc. Lex. Cerulescent, sky blue. 1881 Frnd. 
Bot. X. 113 The gelatina-hymenea is cerulescent, then 
slightly tawny with iodine, as 

|| Cexuleum, cz- (s/ré‘lz#m). [neut. of L. 
ceruleus.| (See quots.) 

1839 Limes 28 Dec. 2/2 (ddut.) Certlenm, a new perma- 
nent colour, prepared for the use of artists, 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 1. 570 Ceruleunt..consisting of stannate of protoxide 
of cobalt, mixed with stannic acid and sulphate of lime. 

Cerulic, a Chen. Also cr-. [f. L. carud-us 
blue +-1¢0.] In cerwlic acid (see quot.). 

1880 Syd. Soc, Lex. Cxritic acid, an acid of coffee, by 
some regarded as an oxidation product of caffetannic acid. 

+Ceruli-fic, «. Ods. vare—1. [asifad. L.*cxru- 
lific-usmaking blue, f. cevzi-2ts bluet -/icus making.} 
“Having the power to produce a blue colour’ (J.). 

1zox Grew Cosi. Sacr. ni. ii. (R.), The several species of 
rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick, and others. 

Cerulin : see CERULEIN. . 

+Cerulous, a Obs. rare. [f L. caertl-us= 
ceriuleus blue + -OU8.] = CERULEOUS. . 

x65x Raleigh's Ghost 44 [Flowers] cerulous or blewish. x7x7 
Suare in PAZ Trans. XXX. 565 A Cerulous azure Blue, 
-Gexumen (sir#'mén). [a. mod. (or ?med.) L. 
céritmen, £. L. céra wax, orad. Gx. xnpodpevos formed 
of wax. Also‘mod. F. cérumeit.] The yellow 
wax-like secretion in the external canal of the ear. 

1741 Monro Anaz. WVerves (ed. 3) 25 The Cersanen of the 
Ears is of a watry Consistence. 1844 Durron Dea/izess 87 
A pellet of hardened cerumen. 4 

Ceruminiferous, 2 [f mod.L. c&iimen, 
-tits.(see prec.) +-FEROUS.] Producing cerumen. 

Ceraminous (sér#minss), 2. ff. mod.L- 
cevitmin- stem of cériimen (see prec.) +.-008.] - Of; 
or of the nature of; cerumen ; chiefly in cerzmzious 
glands, the glands which secrete the wax of the’ear, 

x80x Cooper in Phil. ‘Trans, XCI. 447 A discharge from 


CERUSE. 


the ceruminous glands. .1834 Mason Goop Study Bed. 


(ed. 4) II. 105 [The discharge] then ceases and is succeeded 
2 copious certminous secretion. 

Ceruse (sicrzs, sfrit’s). Forms: 4, 7 ceruce, 
4, 6 seruse, 6 cereuse, 6-9 cerusse, 7-9 ceruss, 
(7 cerus), 5—ceruse. [a. F. cdruse (Pr. ceruza, 
Sp. cerzsa,. It, cerussa), or ad. L. cérussa ceruse, 
according to Vossjus, perh. for a gpa Gr. Ky- 
podaaa (contr, f. xnpéecoa) waxy, 1. xqpds wax.] 

1, A name for Wuirs Luap, a mixture or com- 
pound of carbonate and hydrate of lead (usually 
2 PbCO,+Pb H,0,); largely used as a white 
paint, formerly also in medicine for ointments, etc. 

1386 Cuaucer Pol. 630 Boras, Ceruce [v. 7. seruse], ne 
oille of Tartre noon..That hym myghte helpen. a 100 in 
E. E. Misc. (185) 72 To temper ceruse, xg85 Lion Treas. 
Health ¥ j, Cerusse dropped into thyne eyes taketh awa 
the paine and cleareth the eyes. 1622 Burton Auat, Mel. 
tt iit i, Galen hath taken op at such waters, which 
run through Icaden pipes. .for that unctuous ceruse, which 
causeth dysenteries and fluxes. 1748 PAil, Trans. XLV. 
107 A Phial coated within and without with Ceruse, z.¢. the 
Calx of Lead. 1808 Henry £A/t. Chent. 308 The insolu- 
bility of the cerusse in boiling distilled vinegar. 1873 A. 
W. Wituiamson Chen, § 168 Until a thick crust of ceruse 
is formed over the surface of the lead. : 

D. esp. as a paint or cosmetic for the skin : often 
used vaguely. 

1519 Horman Vile. 169 They whyte theyr face, necke, 
and pappis with cerusse. 1603 B. Jonson Seyanns 11 i, ‘Tis 
the sun, Hath given some little taint unto the ceruse: You 
should have used of the white oil I gave you. 1623 Mas- 
SINGER Dé. Aidan v. ii, Your ladyship looks pale; But 1, 
your doctor, have a ceruse for you. 2653 Manton £.xf. 
Yames i, 23 The artificial cerusse and varnish of the face. 
3664 Butter Hud. 1. 1. 608 Others make Posies of her 
Cheeks .. In which the Lilly, and the Rose, For Indian 
Lake, and Ceruse goes. 19784 Connoisseur No. 5 At Paris 
the face of every lady you meet is besmeared with unguent, 
ceruss, and plaister. “x822 Byron Yuan x1, xlviii, Youth, 
ceruse, Against his heart preferr’d their usual claims. 238; 
MacauLay Biog. Yolnsox B4 Johnson .. whose eye-sight 
was too weak to distinguish ceruse from natural bloom. 

2. The native carbonate of lead; = CrERUSSITE. 

+3. Ceruse of antimony: ‘a preparation of the 
regulus of that mineral, powdered, mixed with 
spirit of nitre, and distilled in a retort till no more 
fumes will rise’ (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753). 

1692 Bovte Hist. Air xxxviii. 233 A Parcel of his own 
Ceruss of Antimony. 1754 Huxam in Phil. Trans. XLYVIII. 
+Ceruse, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] éranzs. To paint 
(the face) with ceruse. Hence Cerused £7. a. 

3622 FLETCHER SP. Curate y. i, I dare tell you To your 
new ceruz'd [1s¢_folto, cerviz'd) face, what I have spoken 
Freely behind your back. 1622 — Sea Voy. (T.), What 
ladies cheek, Though cerus’d over, comes near it. 1667 
Dennam Direct, Paint, 1, viii, Vermilion this mans guilt, 
ceruse his fears. 
+Ceru'ssal, a. Obs. rave", [f. L. céressa, 
CrrusE +-ab.] Of or pertaining to ceruse. 
zest Biccs New Disp, 120 The distill'd waters in the 
Jeaden stills, .partake of a saturnine cerussal quality. 
Cerussite, cerusite (sier#sait). Ix. [0 
L. cérussa CERUSE +-18E. (Named 1845.)] Native 
carbonate of lead, white lead ore. 

3830 Dawa Jfiz. 498 Cerusite isomorph with aragonite. 
1885 Erxnt Afix. 262 Color of cerussite, white. 

Ceruyce, ceruyn, etc., obs. ff. SERVICE, SERVE. 

Cervalet: see CERVELAT. 

Cervanthropy,. zonce-wd, [f. L. cerv-ts stag 
+ Gr. dv@pa-os man, after lyeanthropy.] 

x839 Gentl. Afag. Nov. 490/1 It shewed itself by cerv- 
anthropy, for he [Actwzon] fancied himself turned into a 


stag. 

Cexvantic (serveentik), a. [f. the name of 
Cervantes, author of Don Quixote.] Characteristic 
of or resembling the style of Cervantes. So Cer- 
varntist, a student or admirer of Cervantes. 

1989 Sterne Tr. Shaudy (1802) I. xii. 48 It was uttered 
with something of a Cervantic tone. 1882 Trau, Sterne 
iv. 36 Mr. Shandy is of course the Cervantic centre of the 
whole, 1881 4 chenwune 19 Nov. 665/2 Lockhart was by no 
means abreast of the Cervantists of his time. 

Cervantite (sorventait). Afi. [Named 1856, 
from Cervantes (in Galicia, Spain) + -17B.}] A 
native tetroxide of antimony (Sb,0,), or com- 
bination of antimonious and antimonic oxides, 
called also Astimony ochre, found as a crust or 
powder, or in pale, yellow acicular crystals, 

1868 in Dana. : eee, 

Cervawnte, obs. f. Servant. : 

|| Cervelat (servala). Also cervelas, corvalet. 
[OF. cervelat (mod.F. cervelas),.a kind of short 
thick sausage, hénce applied to the ‘musical-instru- 
ment, ad, It-.cervellata sausage. ] : 

1, (See quots.) ~ : : : 

2708 Kersey, Cervelas(F.), a large kind of: 1730-6 
Battey, Ceruelas pirat) ae Cookery) co ines. ak of 
Sausage, eaten cold, or in Slices. 1773 so Asi. : 

2, (Also cervalet.) -A short reed musical instru- 
ment, resembling the bassoon-in-tone. - “ag 
; 1864 Wansrer cites Warren..--- 2. oye 
Cervical :(s5-ivikil,. s5ivai'kil), ‘a. Phys. [f. 


L,. type *cervicél-zs (cf. cervical bolster), pertainin 
to the neck, f. cervix; -icds sof. F. aa i . 
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“1. Of or belonging to the cervix or neck. : 
x68x tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Cervical, belonging 
to the neck. 1741 Monro Azat. (ed. 2) 106 They serve for the 
Passage of the cervical Veins. 1834 J- Fornzs tr. Lacuucc's 
Dis. Chest 327 The mesenteric or cervical glands. 1866 
Huxiey Prek. Rent, Caithn, 10g A horse’s skull with its 
upper cervical vertebra. : P 
‘b. Used in regard to other structures: see CERVIX. 
1860 Tanner Pregnancy ii. 54 A plug.of viscid cervical 


-mucus, 


2. a8 im Cervical errs Seno etc. 2 

19767 Goocu Treat. Woun e phrenic nerve is 
devived from the cervicals. 187g Biaxe Zool. 2 The cervicals 
are 7 in number, 7 

Cervice, obs. form of Sznvice. * 

Cervicide (s3:viseid). rave. [ad. med. L. 
cervicida, f, L. ceru-us stag: see -c1DE.] The kill- 
ing of a deer. = 

tee ¢1196 W. Novonure Hist. Rer. Anglic. 1. iii. (Rolls) 
I. 30 [Hen. 1)..in publicis animadversionibus cervicidas ab 
homicidis parum discernebat.} x86q Wenstrr cites B, 
Taytor. 2 

Gervico- (seiveitko). Phys. Assumed com- 
bining form of L. cervix, -icés neck, as in cervizco- 
brachial a., belonging to the neck and arm; 
cervi:co-bra‘uchial @., belonging to the branchice 
and the neck ; cervi:co-fa‘cial a., belonging to 
the neck and face ; cervi:co-sca'puiar @., belong- 
ing to the neck and the shoulder-bone, etc. 

1836-9 Topp Cyel, Anat, II, 292/2 A branch of the inferior 
or cervico-facii vision, 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade 
Af, 401 The Cervico-facial divides intoa number of branches. 
1872 W, AITKEN Set. § Pr. Aled. (ed. 6) II. 354 Cervico- 
brachial Neuralgia is located among the sensory twigs of 
the brachial plexus. : 

Cervicose (sduvikdus), a. rare—% fad. L. 
cervicos-us obstinate, f. cervix, -Zcis neck; see -OSE.] 
‘ Having a hard, strong neck’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 


Cerviculate (saivirkiedct), a. vare—9,  [f. L, 
cervicel-a, dim. of cervix+-avTE2.] ‘Having a 


little or a short neck. Also, having a goitre’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lex. 1881). 

Cervine (ss1vein), @. [ad. L. cerafi-us, f. 
cervus, cerva deer. In F. cervin.] Of or belonging 
to deer, or to the family Cervidz ; of the nature of 
or resembling deer. Also aéso/.=cervine animal. 

1832 Fyaser’s Mag. V1. 149 The solitary exception in 
favour of the cervines is at the Easter hunt. 1858 Beve- 
ripck Hist. India 1. Introd, 11 The Nepal stag, and man: 
other varieties of the cervine tribe. 1880 Dawkins Early 
Max iv, 88 The cervine antler .. becomes more complex, 


b. Of a deep tawny colour (see quot.). 

1866 Treas. Bot., Cervine, deep tawny, such as the dark 
part of a lion's hide. . 

Cervise, obs. form of Szrvicer. _ 

Cervi-sial, a. Avemorous. [f. L. cervisia (cere- 
visia) beer+-au.] Of or | seh to beer. 

17-. Afock Ode in Boswell wson (1816) IV. 428 Cer- 
vistat coctof’s viduate dame. 1862 Temple Bar IV. 472 


Differences. .anent sundry cervisial shortcomings between 
her husband and the vexed landlord of the Blue Posts, 

|| Cervix (ssaviks). Phys. Hl The neck, 
esp. the back part of the neck. Hence applied to 
a similar part in various organs, as the neck of the 
womb (cervix uterz), of the bladder (cervix vesice), 
of the thigh-bone (cervix femoris), ond of a tooth 
(cervix dentis, «the line of junction between the 
crown and the fang’). 

174x Monro Anat, (ed. 3) 278 The Cervix of the Os 
femoris has 2 feat many large Holes. 1836 Topp Cye/. 
Anat. 1, 387/1 The cervix of the bladder is ofa compressed 
conical form, 1860 Tanner Preguaney ii. 78. 


Cervyce, cervyse, obs. ff. Service. 

+Cervylle, vu Obs.-° [ef. OF. escerveler, f. 
cervelle the brains.) To remove or knock out the 
brains ; hence Cervyler, one who does this, 


1483 Cath. Angl. 57 To Ceruylle, eveevebrare. Ibid. A 
aertes excerebrator, 


Ceryl (sieril). Chem. [£. Gr. enpds wax + -xb.] 
The hypothetic radical (Cy, Hz3) of Cerpl or Ce- 
rotyl alcohol or cerotin, Cy; Hy, O, a white solid 
waxy substance, melting at 79° C., obtained from 
ceryl cerotate or Chinese wax. Hence Ce'rylene 
(see -Enz], the’ same as CERoTenE (C., H,,); 
Cexy-lic a, of : 


1873 Watrs Fownes’ Chem, 610 Ceryl Alcohol is obtained _ 


from Chinese wax. .This wax consists mainly of ceryl cero- 
tate. bid, (1877) II. 303 Ceryl cerotate .. yields cerotic 
acid and cerylene by dry distillation. 1879 — Dict. Chest. 
I. 838 A solution of ccrotate of potassium 3s obtained hold- 
ing, cerylic alcohol in suspension. .The hydrate of ceryl.. 
forms 2 waxy substance melting at 79°C,” . 
Cerymony, -moyn, etc., obs: f, CrEREMony.- 
,Ceryn, Ceryows, obs. f. Szan, SERtous. 
Cesar, -ean, etc.: see Cz-. sae, Be 
Cesare (s¥zari). Logic. .[med.L.] A mnemonic 
term for. the first mood’ of the’ second figure of 
syliogisms, in which the major premiss and the 
conclusion are universal negatives, and the minor 
a universal affirmative..-  ~ | aOR 
4588 Fraunce-Latiers Log, 105b. '1838' Sin W. Hamit- 
TON Logic xxii, 1. 4 
is’ Cesare, of which the formula is :— 


o Pis M; But‘all 
S are M; Therefore, no.S is P. a 


In the Second a the first mood - 


OESS. 
Cesare, obs. f. StcER, strong drink. 


- Cesarowitz, var. of CzaRowirz. 


Cese, Gegse, obs. ff. of CeAsE, 

Ceserera, var. of SISERARA, a hard blow. 

+ Gesil, Cés. Some kind of fur. 

1492 Will of Borne (Somerset Ho.) Gowne.. furrid w! 
Cesill wombes. i : 

Cesment, var. of CEssMENT, Obs. 

+Cesolfa: Obs. [f. C, sol, fa, names of musical 
notes: ef. Zfaut.] The name of a musical note, 
the treble C, which was sol of the 6th hexachord 
and fa of the 7th. Cf. A RE. 

21595 Old Eng. Song in Rel. Ant. 1. 291 The song of the 
cesolfa dos me syken sare. . 

Cesone, obs. form of Szason, SEISLN. 

+ Ce'spitate. Obs. vave—°. [ad.med.L. cespi- 
éére to stumble, ‘ said esp. of a horse’ (Du Cange) ; 
f. L. caspit-em turf] (See quots. 

1623 Cockeram, Cesfitatc, to stumble. 1678 Pmutirs, 
corpttatt, to stumble, as it were to hit ones foot against a 

ur 


t+ Gespitartion. Obs. [f. as prec. ; see -ATI0N.] 
Stumbling ; sudden stoppage in a course. 

1683 R, Battie Dissuastue Vind. (1658) Mr. Cottons clear 
cespitation on the threshold. 1654 Trarr Cons. Ps, xxiti. 
3 Wherein I may walk.. without cessation or cespitation. 
2669 W. Sistrson Hydrol. Chyi. 128 An instantaneous 
Asthma, together with a cespitation of the animal Spirits. 

Cespititious (sespitifas), 2. [f L. me ia 
cé-s made of turf+-ous.] Made of turf, turten. 

17.. Goucu (T.) Height and breadth of the cespititious 
ramparts, 1867 Buxton Hist. Scot. (2873) 1. i. hk It is 
called a cespititious 1880 — Reign Q. Anne IIT. xiv, 
go Redoubts or bastions, called ‘czspititious’, as made out 
of the materials available on the spot. 7 

Cespitose(se:spitd's), z. Also CESPITOSE, q.v. 

Turfy, growing in dense tufts or clumps. : 
+ 1793 I. Martyn Lang, Botany s.v. Cespitosa planta, A 
cespitose or turfy plant has many stems from the same root, 
usually forming a close thick carpet. 2828 Srarx Eien. 
Nat. Hist. 11. 432 Cespitose ; branches short, erect, thick. 
1846 Dana Zoosk. iv. (1848) 71 Crowded pesprees clumps. 
x882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 380 Small cespitose Mosses which 
are very leafy and much branched. ; 

Cespito'so-, cxespito’so-, combining f. of prec. 
= in a cespitose manner, cespitose and —. - 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 470 Arborescent or cespitoso- 
arborescent, Jéid. 452 Between the proper cespitose Tadre- 
por, and the cespitoso-arboriform. /éid. 325 Cespitoso- 

emispherical, bid. so4 Cespitoso-ramose. 

Cespitous (se'spites), a. [f. L. cuspit-ent turf 
+-0uS: cf. mod.F. cespiterx, -euse in same sense.] 
Turfy, cespitose. aa 

3832 in Weasrer ; and in later Dicts. . 

Cess (ses), sb. Also Sxss(z, [The etymological 
spelling is Sess, aphetic f. ASSESS sd. in same sense: 

¢ spelling cess, due app. to mistaken notion of 
the etymology, has been more_or less established 
in some senses,] 

1. An assessment, tax, or levy:-in various sce. 
applications, : : 

a. A rate levied by local authority and for local 
purposes. Now superseded in general English use 
by rade, but frequent dial; in Ircland it is still 
the official term. Chzreh cess: sce quot. 1868. 

xg3t Act 22 Hen, Vili, c.3 § 1 Diuers and sundry Cesses, 
Scots, and Taxes. 3580 ‘Nontn Péutarck (1676) 73 To ap- 
point .. what time the Sess should continue. 1642 Vestry 
Sks, (Surtees) 104 Received more for a cease of ed. pound, 
ee xd.ob. «2743 Swirr Wes, (3841) IL, 49 Unless when 

ic parish cess was gathered, 1827 Haram Consé. sist. 
(1876) 111. xviii.374 A cessor permanent composition for every 
plough-land. 1847 Baruam gol. Leg. (1877) 206 There's 
the rent and the rates and the sesses. x8s¢ Hr, Marrmzau 
Hist. Peace (1877) 111. w. ix. 35 The Tories were disposed 
to uphold the dues of the Church, cven to the last penny of 
Church-cess, 1863 Possidid. Creation 93 We have our world 
lit up regularly without any lamp cess being Jevicd. - 1868 
Pall Mall G. 29 June 3/x The Act of the 3 and 4 Will. IV, 
c a7 . abolished. .the church vestry cess, as church rates in 
Ireland were then called, 1897 Holderness Gloss, TE. D. S.) 
Cess, a parochial or municipal rate. 

b. Scotland. The land tax, 

1662 Sc. Acts (1820) VII. 409 Act in favour of (the Earls 
of Queensberry and Annandale] for payment of 2 moneths 
Cesse advan y them for the Shire of Dumfreis. 1678 
Téid. VIII. 22x. rgox J. Law Counc. Trade 133 All 
extraordinary taxes as cess, pole, hearth-money, and such 
like grievous and ard dutys, 170z Loud. Gaz.-No. 
3B24/e. An Act [Scotland] for.a Supply of Ten Months and 
half’s Cess upon Land-Rents, received the Royal Assent. 
€1906 in Se. Pasquits (1868) 388 From paying us our Daricn 
Costs, By laying on cess, and new imposts. 1746-7 Act 20 
Gee, If, c. 50 § 2 Their. respective proportions of His 
Majesty’s cess or Jand tax. - ep ech ers 

ce. india. A tax levied for a specific object ; 
often with prefixed word defining the object. , 

1818 Jas. Mint Brit. India 11. v. 1. 309 With regard to 
the cesses or arbitrarytaxes, 284r Exrmnstone Hist. (nd. 
‘193 Various taxes and cesses, some falling directly on the 
land, and otherg more or less circuitously affecting the cul- 
tivator, 1883 Contemp. Rev. Oct, 384 Imposing additional 
taxes. .such‘as the road cess, the irrigation cess, the public 
works cess, and the education cess. - BN ee 

+2. -dreland. The obligation:'to supply- the 
soldiers and the household’‘of the lord deputy with 


‘| provisions at prices ‘assessed’ or fixed by govern- 


CESS. 


ment ; hence loosely used for military exactions 
generally. Obs. exc. Hist. : 

1g7x Campion fist. Ireland u. x. (1633) 126 With sesse 
ane souldiours, - 2586 J. Hooker Giradd. [vel. in Holinshied 
vpon the countrie a certeine proportion of all kind of vittels 
for men and horsse, to be delinered at a reasonable price 
called the queen's price, to all and euerie such souldiors as 
she is contented to be at cl withall, and so much as is 
thought competent for the lord deputies house. 1596 Sren- 
ser State Ivel, 56. 161z Davies Why Ireland, §¢. (2787) 
20 By their continual cess‘and extortion [p, 159 sess_of sol- 
diers], 1628 tr. Camden's Hist: Eliz, ut. (1688) 219 Ceass.. 
is an Exaction of Victuals at’ a certain Rate or Price .. for 
the Maintenance of the Lord Deputie’s Houshold and 
Garrison-souldiers, 2809°Tomuins Law Dict., Cesse or 
cease in Ireland. .for soldiers in garrison. — 

+3. Assessment, valuation, estimation. In phrase 
out of all cesse. Obs. 

1388 Marfrel. Epit. 49 This. :ouerthroweth the puritans 
out of all cesse, 1596 Shans. x Hen. IV, 1. 1. 8 The poore 
Tade is wrung in the withers, out of all cesse. 

4. Comb, as cess-gatherer, payer; cess-tax = 2, 

x877 E. Peacock MW. Line. Gloss. (iE. D, S.) Cess 
getherer, one who gathers a local tax. ‘ John Lockwood, th’ 
cess-getherer's been for th’ Court o’ Sewers rate,’ 1880 Adin. 
Rev. Jan. 135 ¢reland) The associated cess-payers are not 
chosen by election. 388a J. Tavtor Se. Covenanters x80 
Renwick was brought to trial for teaching that it was un- 
lawful to pay the cess-tax. 

+ Oess, sb.2 Obs, =Dzxonast, q.v. 

1419 Will of Thomas (Somerset Ho.) After be cesse of her, 

+Gess, 56.8 Obs. (var. of CEasR: cf. CESS v.2] 

1. Cessation, interruption. 

1703 Dz For Orig. Power People Misc. 135 If Power at 
any time meets with a Cess, if Government and Thrones 
become Vacant, to this Original all Power .. returns. 

2, =Crssur 3. 

1689 Proposals in 7th Colt, Papers Pres. Juneture of 
AGairs 1 This is‘a Cess of that nature that requires a Judg- 
ment to be made upon it. 

‘+ Cess, sb.4 Obs. exc. dial. [Etymology un- 
certain.] 

1. A peat-bog; also a piece of peat, a turf. 

1636 R. James Jter Lane. 308 Vo deepe Lowe spongie 
mosses af he remembrance keepe Of Noah's flood : on num- 
bers infinite Of firre trees swaines doe in their cesses light. 
x ul. Agric. Soc. VILL, 1, 100 This substance. .is du 
and dried into small sods called ‘ turfs’ or ‘ cesses’ for fuel. 

2. © A space of ground lying between 2 drain or 
river and the foot of its bank ’ (E. Peacock “V.-W. 
Line. Gloss, E.D.S.)3 a haugh. b. ‘The fore- 
shore of a drain or river’ (Zd¢d.). 

1874 Aucholine Navigation Notice in E. Peacock N.-W. 
Linc. Gloss. 8. ¥., The occupiers of the land adjoining the 
cesses of the Navigation .. are authorized to discharge all 
persons trespassing thereon. : 

Cess (ses), 50.5 Anglo-Lrish. [? for seccess, or 
from Czs31 sense 2.] In phrase dad cess io= “bad 
luck to, evil befall’. : 

1859 Punch 17 Dec. Carlisle and Russell—bad cess to 
their'clan! 1860 Lover Leg. § Stories (ed. 10) 313 Bad 
cess to you, can’t you say what you're bid, 

+Cess (ses), v1 Ods. exe. Hist. Also 5~8 Szss, 
6 cease, ceasse. [Etymologically spelt Srss, 
aphetic f, Assess ; see Czas sd,1.]- 

. trans. To determine the amount of (a tax, fine, 
or'contribution ; also of rent, and the prices at 


which articles are to be sold); =Assuss uw 1. 


1323 Lp. Berners /yoiss, I. ecclxxxvii. 653 As soone asthe 


kyng was departed fro Paris, the commons rose in 
and slewe all those that had ceassed the aydes, 1931-2 
Act 23: Hen. VII, c. 4§ 5 The same rates and prices to be 
named and cessed by them and cuery of them by their dis- 
crecions. ¢1sgo in Secr. Ment, Earl Leicester (1706) at 
Compelling the tenant topayhim new rent & what he cesseth. 
1613 Socul*Condit. People Anglesey (1860) 21 In some 
parts of the countrey, this mite was: never cessed; in other 
parts it was cessed, but never leavied. 1764. Burn Hist. 
Poor Laws 73 To sess, tax, and limit upon every such 
obstinate person, what sum the said person shall pay weekly, 
. 2. To.impose (taxation, a fine, etc.) 07 (a per- 
son or community) ; =ASSESS 2. 2. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, iv, Suche fynes and amerciamentis 
as upon them shalbe cessid. r6r2 in Picton L'fool Munic. 
Rec, (1883) L. 17x Diverse fynes and Amerciaments cessed 
— im m Mr. Maior’s Court. : 

. Jveland. To impose (soldiers) upon a com- 
munity who are to support: them at a fixed rate. 
3612, Davies Why Treland, $c. (1787).142 There was no 
Means to-maintam the army but by cessing. the soldiers 
upon the subject, as the Irish werewont to impose their 
honaught. 2880 Burton Reign Q. Anne II. xvii.-178 None 
: Seg cosher, lodge, or cess themselves upon the inhabit- 
ants, :: a i 

4, To subject (a person, community, or property) 
to’'a. contribution, tax, or fine; to rate, to tax; 
= ASSESS v. 3. Also (Zreland) To subject to mili- 
tary exactions or requisitions ;. cf. Cess sd.1 2, 
~ 1494 Fanvan vil. 344 He prysonyd theym, and after sessyd 
theym at greuonsé fynys. 1523, Lp. .Berners Froiss. I. ci. 
12t YfI wolde sore cease you, ye shulde pay me xxx. or 
xl -“M.. scutes. ¢ /éid. 1. ccclxxxvii. 664 With their owne 
good wylles they ceased theymselfe to paye wekely a tenne 
thousande florence. "x609 B. Jonson Sé. Wom. w. ii; ‘A 
man‘of ‘two “thousand ‘a-year is not cess’d at so many 
weapons as he has on, ‘1652 ‘T,' May' Old Couple in Dodsiey 
(2780) X. ‘504; I-shall be «vse 
Wiste:View Crt. Excheg, 
all, then he was cessed for all the’ Lands hetheld. 1836 


esse, 


is... a prerogatiue of the Prince, to impose 


+ Cessavit and doth 


ess'd More to-the poor. 1738 : 
oh ox cT£;he did not come'at 


239 


Froupe Hist. Eng, 1, vii. (L.) The Hogiish arvisons cessed 
and pillaged the farmers of Meath Dublin, 

‘5. To estimate officially the taxable value of 
(property, land, etc.) ; to rate; = ASSESS v. 4. 

198 Srow Surv. Xv. (1603) 130 To the fifteene it is cessed 
at foure pound ten shilli : 

+Gess, 2.2 Obs. Also 6 sese. [Variant of 
Cxass v.; after special senses of OF. cesser.] 

1. intr. To cease to perform a legal duty: cf. 
CESSAVIT. 

xsgs Perkins Prof. Bh. v. § 374 (1642) 162 If there bec 
Lord Mesne and Tenant and the tenant doth cesse, did. 
§ 389. 168 If. .the Tenant take a wife and afterwards cesseth. 
1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v. Cessor, Where it is said the 
Tenant cesseth. the Tenant ceaseth to do what he ought. 
1741 T. Roninson Gavelkind u. vi. 253 If a Tenant cessed 
to pay his Rent for two Years. 

2. trans. To cede, give up, surrender. 

x523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. ccxii. 259 They [are] to trans- 
port, cesse, and leaue eche kyng to other perpetually, al the 
tight that they ought to haue in all these sayd thynges. 
fbid. 258 We transport and sese all the right that we might 
have in any of these thynges, 

+ Ce'ssant, a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. cessint-em, 
pr. pple. of cessdve to CEASE.] That ceases to act ; 
characterized by cessation or intermission. Tlence 
Cessantly adv., intermittently, at intervals. 

1648 W. Mounraaue Devout Ess. Ep. Ded., Such a way 
as renders even this cessant state in some sort active. 1701 
Howe Occas. Conformity Wks. (1834) 183/1 As the cessant 
or diminished weight of such reasons shall allow. 1746 
Parsons in Phil, Trans. XLIV. 44, 1 personally knew a 
Gentleman..who cessantly winked with one Eye, 


+ Cessate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. cessdt-, ppl. 
stem of cessdre to CEASE] trans. To make to 


cease; to put an end to. 

ryor Bevertey A foc, Quest. 33 That Variety of Barbarous 
Nations, their taking Rome, Cessating the Western Empire. 

Cessation (sesé-fan). [ad. L. cessétion-cm, 
n. ofaction f. cessdve to CEASE. Practically treated 
as n. of action from Eng. cease ; see -ATION.] 

1. Ceasing, discontinuance, stoppage ; either per- 
manent or temporary. 

az400 Cov, Myst. 107 Withowte cessacion They crye. 
x80 Norra Plutarch (1676) 985 The Cessation of the 

les. x615 G. prs Trav. 7 The cessation of traf. 
ficke with the Mahometans. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's 
sa ee x28 These are, as it were cessations from Armes, 
ith which sometimes wee doe beguile our common griefs, 
164x Baker Chron, Hen. Vi an, *450 R.) Jack Cade affirm. 
ing no cessation of unless the g in person would 
hear the grievances of the subject. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 
387 pa cee ofdiscourseensu’d. 1748 Anson Voyage 
ti1.i. 30x The cessation of the storm. Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scott. 11. v. 182 Cessation from work in all the schools. 
b. ellipt. = Cessation of or from arms (see in 
prec.): suspension of hostilities ; armistice, truce: 
also in cod. = cessation-breaker. Obs. 

1643 King’s Cab, Opened in Select. Harleian Misc. (1793) 
rote oahee inevitable necessity, which caused me % 
make the Irish cessation. 1633 Hotcrorr Procopius 11. 46 
They gave Hostages for observing the Cessation. 1736 
Carte Ormonde II, 285 To join with general Preston for 
suppressing and reducing the cessation-b: zr 
Hist, Zug. TV. 479 After the cessation for that county 
(Cheshire] and Lancashire had been annulled. 

+2. A ceasing to hold office. Obs. 

2460 Carcnave Chron, 272 On Mihelmesse day, the Kyng 
«red the Act of his Cessacion before these lordis. 1640 
By, Haut Zpise. u. § x2 If any a shall there keep 
him against this decreed Cessation, him .. be barred 
from Communion. . “ ee 

+3. Desistence from action ; inactivity, idleness. 

1603, Frorio Montaigue wt. x. (1632) 576 They accuse my 
cessation, when as all the world was convicted of too much 
bins " cian svi Table A Cai, = ane 
z RYDEN r GeOrg. 1. X e spent Earth may er 
heat again ; ‘And, better’d by Comntion, r the Grain. 

|| Cessavit (sesz!-vit). [Lat. 3rd sing. perf. of 
cessGve = CEASE ., CESS v.2 1.] A writ so called, 
ge in Stat. 6 Edw. I. and abolished by 3 
an 


4 Wm. IV. (See quot. andcf. Cessv.2, CESSER.) 
xggs Pernins Prof Bh. v. § 389 The Lord bringeth a 
recover, 1642 Termes de la Ley so. 
1768 Bracxstone Comm. III, 232 The writ of cessavit: 
which lies, by the statutes of Glocester ..and of Westm. 2- 
+. Wwhén a man who holds lands of a lord by rent or other 
services, neglects or ceases to perform his services for two 
years together, 1809 Tomuins Lat Dict. s.v., If the lord 
distrains pepdats the writ of cessavit against his tenant, the 
writ shall abate. 

Cease, obs. form of Crasz, Szrsz. 
Cessement, var. of CessuEnt. Obs, 
Cesser (se'so1). Also 6 ceasser, 6,.9 (incor- 
tectly) cessor. [a. F. cesser to cease; ‘the infin. 


_ ‘used subst. as.in éyover, mzsnomer.] : 
1, Zaw.-Ceasing (of a tenant) to pay rent, or 
perform legal duties, for, the space of.two years. 
253% Dial. Laws of Eng. 1. xxiv, (2638) 122 The suffer- 
ance of the Abbot onely may disherit the house, as by his 
ceasser. 1555, Perkins Prof. Bk. v. § Be (2642) 168 The 
-¢essor doth not lye in any act done by the husband. 1741 


T. Rosiuson Gavelkind iv. 42 ‘Fhe Lord may enter for the 
Cesser of his Tenant. 1755 Hist. Eng. WV.21 Upon 


- a Cesser in the king's case, no receipt for 00 years together” 
would “make it good or hinder the -estate "being - 
‘avoided: © - rs) 7s ae - 
.a, A:coming to'an-end ;-cessation, D 

_: Bog Tomiins’ Law Dict, Cessure, or cesser,. ceasing, - 


CESSION. 


giving over; or departing from. 1844 Wituiams Real 
Prop. (2877) 412 If a proviso for cesser of the term should 
not be inserted in the deed by which it is created. 188: 
J. Payne roor Wes, III. 172 Wherefore it is God's gift 
to thee, for the cesser of thine ill fortune. 1884 Eo. 
Coxerince in Law Times Rep. 8 Mar. 48/: There is a con- 
dition in the charter-party providing for a cesser of the 
liability of the charterers as soon as the cargo is on board. 
+3. NacaHen of oiiee igpensane Re ae 

1689 Proposals in 7th Coll. Papers Pres. Funct. a 
r This seems to be a Cesser of ae Government, and may 
amount to as much as if he had died. 1689 Consid. Succes- 
sion § Alleg. 6 To comprehend all kinds of Cesser from 
the Government, whether by Death or otherwise. 

Cesser, var. of Crssor, SESSoR. 

[Cesshery, error for CosHERY. 

e158 J. Hooxer Sir P, Carew in Archevol. XXVIII 134 
Cessheries and cesses, and suche other Ireshe customes.] 

+ Cessibi'lity. Oés. [f. next: sec -1ry.] The 
quality of being cessible; yieldingness. 

1645 Dicay Nat. Bodies ix, (1658) 92 If the subject strucken 
be of a proportionate cessibility, it seemeth to dull and 
deaden the stroke. 2658 R. Wurte tr. Digby's Powd. 
Sysnp. (1660) 27 The density, and figure, of the descending 
body acting upon the cessibility of the medium. 

+ Ce‘ssible, a. Obs. rare. [as if ad. L. *ces- 
stbilés, fz cess-uts, pa. pple. of cedére to yield ; see 
“IBLE. Cf. 16th c. F. cessible ‘that may be given 
up’.] Yielding; ready to yield or give way. 

3645 Dicey Nat. Bodies ix. (1658) 93 If the parts of the 
strucken body be so easily cessible, as without difficulty 
the stroke can divide them, then it enters into such a body. 

Cessing (se'sin), vb/. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Css v.14+-1NG1,] The levying of a cess; rating. 

1882 J. Tavior Se. Covenanters 50 Finings and cessings 
for causes for which there are no warrants, 

+ Ce'ssing, v)/. sb.2 Obs, [f. Cuss v2 + -1Na 1.) 

1. The ceasing to perform legal duties; =Cers- 
SER I. 

zsgo-6 LamBarve Peramd. Kent (1826) 498 The Lord, 
after such a Cessing, ought .. to seeke .. whether any dis- 
tresse may be found upon the Tenement, or No. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 175 By this word Gavelet the Lord shall 
have the land for the cessing of the Tenant. 

2. Cession, surrender, abdication. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliii. 328 The peple woundred 
of the cesyng and resygnyng of pope felix to nycholas, 

3. Stopping, stoppage. 

“ane Act 4 Hen, WITT, c.19 Preamb., Oure seid holye Fader 
.-for the cessyng of the seid Scisme and errours hath. .sent 
for ayde. .into oure seid Sovereign Lorde. 

|| Cessio bonorum (L. ‘cession of goods’) = 
Cxgsion 3 b: in Se. Law, a legal proceeding by 
which a debtor is entitled to be tree from imprison- 
ment, if innocent of fraud, on surrendering his 
whole means and estate to his creditors. 

Sc. Newspr. (heading) Bankruptcies and Cessio Bonorum. 

Cession (se‘fon). [a. F. cesston, ad. L. cesston- 
em, £. cessus, pa. pple. of c@dée to yield.] 

+1. The action of giving way or yielding: a. to 
physical force or pressure. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 334 They both [Flame and Air] have 
quickness of Motion, and facility of Cession, much alike. 
1660 Bovis Mew Exp. Phys.-Mech. i. 36 \¢ is the equal 
pressure of the Air on all sides upon the Bodies that are in 
it, which causes the easie Cession of its parts. 1693 TYRRELL 
Law of Nat. 52 That Cession or giving place to cach other, 
which ts so necessary for the performance of their motions. 

‘++ b. to moral force, persuasion, or temptation. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. w. vi. 50 Certaine cessions 
of the godly, who yelded even to the very doing of certaine 
things imposed on them. 1612 Bacon Vain-glory, Ess. 
(Arb.) 464 Excusations, cessions, modesty it selfe well go- 
uerned, are but arts of ostentation. 7 , 

+2. The vacating of an office either by retire- 
ment or death ; a ceasing to hold office. Oés. 

1608 Br. J. Kine Ser. S. Mary's Oxf. 5 There are two per- 
sons, Dauid and Salomon, and accordingly two partes, first 
the cession or decease of the one, secondly the succession 
and supply of the other. 1683 B72. Sec 65 By the Cession 
of many little Princes, these Petty Kingdoms were united, 
and greater Monarchies created. 1718 Hickes & Ne.son 
¥. Kettlewell , ix. 31 The Fellowship. .vacant by the Ces- 
sion of Mr. John Radcliffe. 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. 
(2741) IL, 408 The cession was in consequence of his {God’s] 
own declaration to Samuel. . : 

b. Beel. Law. ‘One manner of vacating or void- 


ing an ecclesiastical benefice’; see quots, 

164x Termes de la Ley 50 When an Eecelesiasticall person 
is created Bishop, or when a Parson of a Parsonage taketh 
another Benefice without dispensation or otherwise not 
qualified. ..their first Benefices are..said to become void by 
cession, 1809 TomLins Law Dict., Cession, in the case of 
bishops does not take place till consecration. . 

3. The action of céding, or surrendering to 
another, rights, property or anything to which one 
has a title or claim; also giving up anything in 
compliance with a demand ; concession. 

cx440 Promp. Parv. 67 Cessyone,. cessia, ¢1600 Swin- 
BURN Sfousals (1686) 179 Who.. hath no direct action .. 
without Cession, or grant first made by the Proctor. 1795 

.Jounson in Boswell (1831) TIL. 106 Not, .that you had per- 

_Sonally made any cession of the rights of your house. 1788 
T. Jezrerson Wit. (2859) TE, 458 They -will make great 

- cessions to the people, rather-than small ones to the parlia- 
ment, x848 Arnoutp Afar. Jusur, un. vi, (1866) II. 858 If 
notice of abandonment have been duly given, a-deed of 
cession, or formal.transfer, is unnecessary. 1 REEMAN 

* Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. iv. 238 Notwithstanding his former 
cession of his rights. 


CESSIONARY. 


_b. Civil Law. The voluntary surrender by a 
debtor of all his effects to his creditors. (L. cessto 


bonorum.) : 

1622 Matynes Ane, Law-Merch. 429 The manner of 
Cedere bonis, or to make cession of goods, is veric hainous, 
and of wonderfull disgrace. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycd.s. v., The 
Cession originally carried with it a” mark of infamy, and 
obliged the person to wear a green cap or bonnet. 1768 
Bracxstone Comzz. 11. 473, I mean the law of cession, in- 
troduced by the christian emperors; whereby if a debtor 
ceded, or yielded up, all his fortune to his creditors, he was 
secured from being dragged to a gaol. 7 

c, The ceding, giving up, or ‘handing over’ of 
a portion of territory to another ruler or state. 
Sometimes cover. a portion of territory surrendered. 

1678 Tempte Let. La. Treasurer, Sept. (R.) To write 
..about the..cession of Maestricht. 1772 Pennant Tours 
Scott. (1774)207 Content to make a cession of the islands to 
Alexander III. 1803 Weuincton Leé. in Gurw. Disp. I. 
624 The troops which are hereafter to occupy the Marhatta 
cessions to the southward. 1862 Lp. Broucuam Brit. Const. 
App. ifi. 432 Al! treaties for any cession or exchange of 
territory must be ratified by the Legislature. 1879 Lussock 
Addr. Pol. & Educ. i. 9 We reluctantly consented to accept 
the cession of the Fiji Islands. 

{ Misused for CEssaTIon. 

¢x800 K, Wuite Kent. (1837) 407 A golden age and its 
cession. i . 

|| Cessionai-re. [F., f. cessor = prec.] =next 2. 

1881 Daily Te/. 1 Feb., The party interested, his succes- 
sors, cessionaires, or legal representatives. . 

Cessionary (se‘fanari). [ad. med.L. cessioz- 
Gri-us, £, L. cessto (bonorum) yielding up of goods; 
see -ARY.] 

41. A bankrupt who makes cessia bonorum. Obs. 

z6xz Cotar., Cesstonnaire, a cessionarie ; one that aban- 
dons, or giues vp his goods..who though hee looseth his 
credit thereby, yet is hee not held so base as a bankrupt. 
1632 SHERWOOD, A cessionarie Bankerout, which renounceth 
his goods in open court, cesséonaire. [Similarly in Battey, 
Jounson, and mod, Dicts, as adj.] 1694 Face Fersey iv. 
1rr The last Creditor is asked whether he will substitute, 
or put himself in the place of the Cessionary. 

2. One to whom an assignment has been legally 
made; an assignee. 

1754 Ersxinu Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 342 He who grants 
the assignation is called the cedent, and he who receives it, 
the assignee or cessionary. 18x8 CoLenrooKe Oddig. § 
Contracts I, 210 The right passes .. from the cedent to the 
homens § _ 1880 MurrHEAD Gaius 1, § 35 The cessionary 
becomes heir just as if the inheritance had devolved upon 
him by operation of law. 

+Ce'ssioner. Sc. Obs. Also 6-4 -ax, -are. 
[fas prec.] The person to whom a cession of pro- 
perty is legally made; an assignee ; = CESSIONARY. 

1491 Acta Domin, Audit. 158(Jam.) As Cessionare and as- 
signay to Schir Andrew Purves. 1565 Aderdeen Res ~~ V.26 
(Jam. His assignay, cessionar & donatour. 1652 Z. Boyp 
in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/1 My lawful cessioners and 
assigneyes, _ 

+ Ce‘ssive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cess- ppl. stem 
of cédéve to yield+-1ve.] Ofa yielding quality. 

1678 R. Russet Geber 1 1. 1. x. 168 Softness by Sul- 
phur is Cessive, but Softness by Argentrive is Extensive. 

+Ce'ssment, OJs. Also 6 cesm-, 7 ceas-, 
ceassement. [var. spelling of SEssMENT, aphetic 


f, ASSESSMENT.] = ASSESSMENT. 

1840-1660 [see Sessment}, 1584 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 
16 Item receaved a cesment for mending the Ieades, xiijs. 
vjd. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Cessement, tribute. 
1621 Mo.ie Camerar, Liv. Libr. u, xii, 113 The Tholousans 
-. made a great ceassement of money, which was gathered 
and leuied, but with great difficultie, 1635 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 97 A ceasment of sex penns a pound. 1645 AZar- 
tin's Echo in Prynne Discov. New Blazing-Stars 44 Is it 
not you that pay all the Taxes, Cessements, and oppressions 
whatsoever. 1722-33 Srryre Eccl, Afem. V1. i 1 ii. 261 
To put their said order and cessement in writing. 

+Ce'ssor 1, Ods. Also 6 -ar, -er. [f. Cesszv,1 
+-ER, -on.] One who determines the amount of 
acess; =ASSESSOR 3 a. 

xg65-78 Coorer Thesaur., Censor, 2‘ cessar} one that 
valueth or mustreth, x880 Hontypanp Treas. Fr. Ton, 
Censeur,a Cesser. 1580 Nortn Péetarch (x676) 221 The 
Sessors of the People. 1596 Spenser State Ire? 505 The 
corruption of victuallers, cessors and purveyors, 

Cessor ? (se'spr, -ar). Law. ft Crss v.2 +-or.] 

2727-5: Campers Cyed, Cessor, in law, one dilatory, and 
delinquent in his duty or service, and is liable to have the 
writ Cessavit brought against him. 1809 Tomitins Law Dict, 

Cessor, erron. f. CussEr. : . 
‘Cesspipe (ses;poip). [f. cess in CESSPooL + 
Pips.] A pipe for carrying off the overflow from 
cess-pools, sinks, or drains. 

Cesspit (ses,pit). [f as prec. + Pir.] =A pit 
for the reception ofnight-soil and refuse ; a midden. 

1864 R, A, Arnowp Cotton Fam. 48 The deep cesspool 
system is bad enough, but the middens or cesspits of the 
cotton districts are a very great deal worse. 1884 Law 
Times Reports 19 Apr. 230/2 The defendant, owning one 
well, began to use it as a cesspit. 1887 A%clbourne Dail; 
Telegraph, A sum ,. flung yearly into the cesspit of this 
single vice! WA” sy 

Gesspool (se'sipil). Forms: 7 cest-, 9 sus-, 
sess-, 8~ cesspool. [Of uncertain derivation. 

The form cesferralle has suggested connexion or popular 
confusion, with Suspirat breathing hole, air-hole, ventilator, 
q.v.. The form cestpool, if genuine (compared with the dial. 
‘cist, a cesspool’ in Halliwell) has suggested that the initial 
element may be a contraction of cester, Ctstern,.or at 
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least that it has at some time been associated by porulse 
etymology with that word. Prof, Skeat compares the form 
sispool with the dial. words suss ‘hogwash’, soss ‘anything 
dirty or muddy’ (Halliwell); others have proposed deriva- 
tion from Cess sb! bog. More suitable is that from It. cesso 
privy (-—L. secessus place of retirement, privy, drain), esp. 
as this is also commonly used for cessizo the solid contents 
of the cesso, ‘materie grosse che si cavano dalle cloache 
dellecase, che servano per ingrasso dei terreni’ (La Crusca). 
The spelling sess-fo02 taken with the essential meaning of 
a ‘pool for the retention of sediment’, might indicate con- 
nexion with L, sedére, sess-u2 in sense ‘to sink, settle 
,down’, But all these are merely suggestions, calling for 
further evidence.] . . 
1. Asmall well or excavation made in the bottom 
of a drain, under a grating, to collect and retain 


the sand or gravel carried by the stream. 

[zg83 in Bacon Ansalls of Ipswiche (1884) Cesperalle 
to be made for stopping of filthe by the brooke.] 

1671 Act Common Council Lond. 27 Oct.P 5.18 A Fall or 
Cestpool of convenient bigness shall be made..to.every 
Grate of the Common Sewer. ,to receive the Sand or Gravel 
coming to the same, so to prevent the choaking thereof. 
1823 P. Nicuorson Pract. Butld. 592/2 Sesspool, or Cess- 
pool, a deep hole or well, under the mouth of a drain, for 
the reception of sediment, etc, by which the drain might be 
choked. 

2. A well sunk to receive the soil from a water- 
closet, kitchen sink, ete.: properly one which retains 
the solid matter, and allows the liquid to escape. 

It is sometimes built dry, so that the water escapes by per- 
colation through the joints of the stone or brickwork into 
the surrounding soil, or it is built in mortar, and a drain 
formed to carry off the surplus water from near the top of 
it. (Gwilt.) 

1782 Phil. Trans. LX XI. 364 We estimated the fall of 
the drain, from the eastern sink .. to its termination in the 
cess-pool .. at two feet. 1815 T. Forster Atmospheric 
Phenom, (ed. 2) 130 The smell of drains and suspools, 3850 
Kinestey Aé¢. Locke (1876) 1x The horrible stench of the 
cesspools, 1860 Piesse Lab. Chem. Wonders 98 (It will] 
render harmless the most offensive cesspool or drain. 

b. (See quot.) 

x871 Daily News 16 Dec, In Yorkshire effluvium-traps 

are frequently called cess-pools. 1883 Parkes Pract. Hy- 
gtene (ed. 6) x. 367 The common Mason's or dip-trap and 
the notorious D trap both of which are simply cess-pools. 
3. PR. (Cf. sink, common sewer, etc.) 
2837 Caryl /*7, Rev. itu v. i, (L.) The cesspool of agio, now 
in a time of paper money, works with a vivacity unexampled, 
1864 Soc. Sci. Rev. 52 Australia refuses again to be made 
a moral cesspool for zap lend. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 
235 Seneca. .speaks of Rome as a cesspool of iniquity. 

Hence Cesspoolage [cf. drainage, sewerage]. 
rare. 

x85x Maynew Lond. Lad, (ed. 2) 11. 491 (Hoppe) Two 
modes of removing the wet refuse of the Metropolis. .sewer- 
age ind. ccesapoaines: By the system of cesspoolage the 
wet refuse of a household is collected in an adjacent tank, 
and, when the reservoir is full, the contents are removed to 
some other part. 

+Ce'ssuve. Obs. rare. [f. CEss v.2+-URE] 
a. Cessation, end. b, =CESSER. 

1607 W. S. Puritan 1. (L.) Since the cessure of the wars, 
L have spent a hundred crowns outof purse. 1809 Tomuins 
Law Dict. s,v. Cessavit, In other cases the heir may not 
bring this writ for cessure in the time of his ancestor. 

Cessyone, obs. form of SEssIon. 

Cest, ceste. [a. F. ceste, ad. L. cestus.] = 
Crstus 1, 

1877 Hanmer Ane. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 110 Of Cestes or 
Wedding Girdles. 1606 Syivester Du Bartas, Magnif. 
949 And thy brest Gird’st with a rich and odoriferous cest. 
x675 Cotton Poct. liks, (1765) 203 Mercury..Whips me 
away her am’rous cest. 1678 Paiturrs, Cest, a Marriage 
Girdle. 17 6 Cottins Ode Poet, Character, Towhom prepar'd 
and bath’d in heaven, The cest of amplest power is given, 
31842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 80The Graces’ charm-conferring 
cest Seems bound around her flower-tipp’d breast, 

+Ceste. Obs. [a. F. ceste.] =Cusrus2, 

1616 Hotypay Persins 321 They did array their arms and 
hands with the cestes, which were made of the hide of the 
bufile. .fill’d with lead within. 

Cestern(e, obs. form of CistERN, 


+ Cestes. Ols. rare—. The game of chess. 


1578 Frorio First Fruites 8, I can play at Cardes, at 


Dyse, at Tables, at Cestes {It. seacchi}. 


Cestoid (se’stoid), a. and sd. Also cestode. ° 


{mod. f. L. cest-us (see Cestus!)+-omn. Cf. F. 
cestoide, and mod.L, Cestofdea, given to an order 
of Entozoa by Zeder in 1808.] ~ 

A. adj. Ribbon-like: a term applied to certain 
intestinal worms, as the tape-worm. 

1836-9 Toop Cyct. Anat, I. 137/1 ‘he ovaries in the 
most simple of the Cestoid worms ..are situated in the 
centre of each joint. 1864 Jutelt, Observ. No. 33 196 
Cestoid parasites are not common amongst reptiles, ~ 1870 
Roueston Axim. Life 137 The cestode many-jointed 
tapeworms, ad - 8 

B. st. A worm of this kind. Also az#id. The 
mod,L, Cestoidea is sometimes used as plural. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 46x/2 The Cestoid order of Entozoa, 
1839 Topp Cyct. Anat. V. 27/2 All these cestoids are com- 
plete animals. 1870 Routeston Anim. Life 252 Not being 

_developed except in the’ cestoid stage. 

Anim, Parasites 90 Different Cestoidea, or tape-worms. , 

+Ce'ston. Obs: [=F. ceston in Same sense; 
deriv. of ceste, Custusi.] =Cxzstusl . | 

+x583 T. Watson .Pocms (Arb.) 119 Venus .. Posthaste to 
hane God Vulcan’s ayde, Solde him her Gemmes, and Ceston 
therewithall. 1584 PEELe Arvaiguin. Paris wu. vi, Aercury. 
Venus, give me your pledge. ~ Veuus, My ceston, or my 


1876 BENEDEN | 


‘on coins of. 


CESTUS. 


fan, or both? cx6zz CHAPMAN /Had x1v.18x. 1648 Herrick. 
Hesper., Oberoi's Palace, Citherea’s ceston, which All with 
temptation doth bewitch. _ : J 

|| Cestracion (sestrétsign). Zood.- [mod.L., 
invented by Cuvier. cf..Gr. xéorpa name of a kind 
of fish, also xéorpos sharpness, and dicey point.] A 
kind of shark now peculiar to Australia; the Port 
Jackson shark. It has’ sharp teeth in front, and 
flat pavement-like teeth behind, and has a spine 
in front of each dorsal fin. 

1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh, Geol, xvii. 320 Shark-like genera 
resembling the cestracion of Australian seas. 

Cestraciont (sestrésipnt), sd. and a. Zool. 
[f prec.: cf. azodon, -ont, etc.] Belonging to 
the family of fishes of which the Cestracion is.the 
representative. Used also as sb. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool, § 589 The teeth. .not so much, flat- 
tened as those of the Cestracionts. 1862 Dana Alan, Geol. 
276 The Cestraciont family of sharks. 1863 A. Rausay Piiys. 
Geog. xiv. 230 Many of the Placoids are Cestraciont fish. 

+ Cestred, sestred, fl. a. Obs. rare. [Cf 
OE. peostvod, ME. Jestred darkened : see THISTER.] 
Obscured, made dark. 

ax1300 £. E, Psalter \xxiii{iv]. 20 Ful-fitled er bai pa Pat 
sestrede er [Vulg. obscurati sunt] in mirkenes Of erthe. 
Ibid. cxxxviiiix], 12 For mirkenesses, alle pat be, Noght 
cestred sal be [von obscurabiuntur] fra pe. 

Cestren, -on, obs. ff. CistERN. 

Cestrian (se'striin), a. [f. Cestex, Ceasier, OE. 
forms of Chester +-1an-] Of or pertaining to the 
city of Chester or to Cheshire. 

1703 J. Puiuirs Splendid Shilling, A Cargo of famed 
Cestrian Cheese. +1803 Soutuey Afadoc in Act, xviii, Holy 
Dee Through Cestrian pastures rolls his tamer stream, 

| Cestrin. Obs. [F. cestrin ‘a kind of yellow 

stone whereof beads are made’ (Cotgr. 1611). 
__ The original of the passage in Rabelais does not speak of 
it as a stone, and French writers have suggested that it 
may have been the resin of the Socotrine aloe, med.L. 
aloes cicatrina) 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais u. xxi, Her Patenotres..made of 
a kind of yellow stone called Cestrin. 

+Cestuan, 2. Ods. [f. Cestu-82+-An.] Of 
or pertaining to a Boxer’s cestus. 

1711 Brit. Apoilo IL. No, 144, 2/1 To prevent Cestuan 
Knocks and Bruises. 

| Cestui (se'stwz). Also 6-8 cestuy, pl. ces- 
tuis. [AF., OF. cestuz (demonstr. pron.) that 
person, orig. only accusative (nom. cesz) :—late L. 
ecce istum, with analogical final after c#z, fad: cf. 
celutz.] A person, or the person (who), he (who). 
Only in phrases: 

Cestut gue (gut) trust, cestut gue tse, more fully 
cestut a que use (=al use de get) le trust est crdds 
the person for whose benefit or use anything is 
given in trust to another. 

Cested (a) gute vie: he on whose life land is held, 
or the person for whose life lands, tenements or 
hereditaments are granted. 7 

Cestuz que is also used ativib, as sb., and cestaud 


que wse-as the name of a procedure. 

155 Prriins Prof Bk. viii. § 579 When freehold or in- 
heritance of Lands, tenements, etc...are devised by cestuy 

ueuse, 1670 Brounr Law Dict, Cestul gui vie (in true 

french, Cestud a vie de guz), is he for whose life any Land 

or Tenement is granted, ua ae 13 une c 13 84 in 
Oxf. § Camb. Enactm. 61.Such person or persons as they 
have reason to believe to be the cestuyque trust of the 
advowson. 1989 Bentuam Prine. Legist. xviii. § 25 note, 
The phrase in full Jength would run in some such manner 
as this, cestuy al use de qui le trust est créé; he to whose 
use the trust or benefit is created. In a particular case a 
cestuy que trust is called by the Roman Law fidei-commis- 
sarius. x809 Tomuins Law Dict. Cestui que use, he to 
whose use any other man is enfcoffed of lands or tenements. 
x844 Wituiams Real Prop. (2877) 20°The person for whose 
life the land is holden is called the cestui gue wie, 1853 
Wharton Penusyly, Digest 1. 781 Ifa trustee invest trust 
moncy in land, the cestuz gui tritst may at his option accept 
the land or refuse it. 1858 Lp, St. Leonarps Handy Bh. 
Prop. Law xxi, 159 There are few social questions of more 
importance.than .. the relation between trustees and their 
cestuis que trust. .or the persons for whom they are trustees, 
1859 Hewrs Friends in C. Ser. I, iii. 79 A great many 
cestiique trusts, o aes 7 i 

| Cestus ! (sest#s). Also cestos.-. [L. cestus, 
ad, Gr. xeorés; properly vbl. adj., ‘stitched ’.}- - 

A belt or girdle for the waist; particularly that 
worn by'a bride in ancient times. er 

1977 tr. Bullinger's Decades (x592) 236 For Cestus signi- 
fieth the Marriage girdle which the Bride did weare.”_ 1736 
Baiwey (Folso), Cestis, a Marviage-girdle, that of old Times 
the Bride used to wear,-and the Bridegroom unloosed on 
the Wedding-night. 1778 Sin N. Wraxart North..Conrts 
(Warsaw) The princess wore round her waist _a girdle or 
cestus of silk, nine inches broad : it is the zone of the Greeks 
and is still worn in Wallachia. 1870 L’Estrancr Jffss 
Mitford I. ii. 40 To complete the set of amethysts by a 
bandeau and tiara, a céstus for the waist, med - 
..b. spec. That of Aphrodite or Venus. 

@166x Horypay Fuvenal 130 Like the outragious love of 
Jupiter to Juno, effected by the cxstus, or girdle of Venus, 
as it is in Homer, Iliad 18.- 1709 Strete & Appison Tatler 
No. 147 P3, 1712 Appison Sfcct. No. 425 P4 Venus, with- 
out any ornament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own cestus, 3850 Lerten tr. A07ler’s Anc. Art § 376. 474 
Shealso appeats Halt traped, girding-herself with the cestus, 
omitian, 7 * ¥, 


- 774 For thou shalt wield The cxstus .. never again. 


“CESTUS. 


c. . ~ i é . % 
ant i Tavtor Holy Dying iii. § 6 (L.) As’ soon as 
that cestus [of lust and wanton appetite], that lascivious 
girdle, is thrown away, then the reins chasten us. 1865 
CartyLe Freak, Gt. 1X. xxt, iti, 295 The brightest jewel in 

the céstus of Polish Liberty is this right of confederating. 

|| Cestus 2 (se'stds). .[a. L. cxstzs, commonly 
regarded as anomalously f cadé< to strike; perth. 
it was an incorrect spelling of cestus girdle, band, 
ligature :. see prec] : 

A contrivance consisting of thongs of bull-hide, 
loaded with strips of iron and lead, and wound 
round the hands, Used by Roman boxers as a 
protection and to give greater weight to the blows. 

1734 tr. Rolliz's Anc. ast, (2827) I. 76 The Cestus was a 
kind of gauntlet, or glove, made of straps of leather, and 
plated with brass, lead, or iron. 79x Cowrer /Hiad xx. 


1807 
Roainson Archxol. Greca m1. xx. 323 hands and arms 
of the combatants were. .surrounded with thongs of leather 
called cestus, “870 Brvanr J/ad JI. xx11. 369 Since thou 
wilt wield No more the cestus, 


Cestvaen, var. of CistvaEn. 

Cesun, obs. form of Smason, SEISIN. 

Cesure: see Casuna. 

Cet-, f. L. cats, Gr. xfjros whale, is used to form 
names of a series of chemical substances derived 
from spermaceti, i.e. sperma cet? whale’s sperm. 
The chief are Cetane (s#téin), the paraffin of the 
hexdecyl or cetyl series, Cy, Flz,, a colourless liquid. 
Cetene (sitzn), the olefine of ‘the same series 
(Cig Els.) formerly called CezyZene, a colourless oily 
liquid. Certic a., of the whale, or of spermaceti : 
applied to what was supposed to be a peculiar 
acid resulting from the saponification of cetin, but 
which has been ascertained to be only a mixture of 
margaric acid and cetin, Cetin (sZtin), im- 
properly ceféze, a white crystalline fatty substance 
(C3, H.,0). forming the essential part of sper- 
maceti, and used in the manufacture of candles. 
Getine (s7'tain), the ethine or acetylene member 


‘of the cetyl series (CyHy)) also called Hexdecine, 


and formerly Cereny/ene, a colourless liquid lighter 
than water. Cetyl (s7til), the hydrocarbon radical 
(Cye Figs), assumed to exist in Cetic acid, and the 
other members of the Cety/, or Cetylic series: 
among these are Cety/ or Cetylic Alcohol, a white 
crystalline substance (C,)H;;-OH), also called 
ethal; cetyl hydride = Cetane ; cetyl-salt any salt of 
cetyl, as cetyl-acetate, cetyl-palinitate, Cetyla- 
mime (see quot.) Ce'tylate, a compound of 
cetyl with a base, as potassium cetylate, Ce'ty- 
lene=Cetene, Coty'lic a, of cetyl, as in Cetylic 
alcohol, Cetylic acid =Cetic acid.. . 

x897x Watts Dict, Chent, rst Supp. 421 *Cetane or Cety! 
hydride is one of the constituents of American petroleum. 
1884 Athenwium 69/1 Cetane (boiling at 278°), 1838 T. 
TuHomson Chev, rks Bodies 322 This new substance has 
been distinguished by Dumas and Peligot by the name of 
*cetene, It is a colourless oily liquid, which stains paper, 
3826 Henry £¥feu2. Chet. (1840) If. 405 Chevreul separated 
a substance, which he terms *ceticacid. It is a white solid, 
fusible at nearly the same point asspermaceti. 1836 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXIX, 310 One of three acids, either the oleic, 
Mmargaritic, or cetic; the first being contained in oils, the 
second in animal! fats, the third in spermaceti, 1836-9 
Toop Cycl. Anat, 1], 234/t It deposits the purified sperma- 
ceti in white crystalline scales, and in this state, Chevreul 
terms it *Cetine, 2838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 724 
It has nearly the feel of cetin. 2876 Hartey Mat. Med. 

94 Nearly pure cetin obtained, mixed with oil, from the 
Resa of the sperm whale. 1868 Royte & Heaptanp Jat, 
Med, (ed. 5) 750 Ethal is also called Cetylic Alcohol, for it 


“seems to. be the hydrated oxide of a radical called *cetyle. 


1893 Watts /ozstes' Chem. 610 Cetyl alcohol, or Ethal, is 
a white crystalline mass, which melts at about:50°. 180 
Dauseny Aso, The. vii. (ed. 2) 229 Spermaceti is a com. 
Found of cetylic acid with the oxide of cetyle. 2863-79 
Watrs' Dict, Chem, {, 840 *Cetylamines +» bases formed by 


TI, a ‘consonantal digraph, which. in various 
languages (e.g. Welsh, Spanish, Bohemian) 
is treated as a distinct letter, placed in the Alphabet 
after C. In English it is not so treated formally, 
but in its characteristic and proper sound (tf) which 
it has in all native words, it practically adds an 
additional: symbol to the alphabet. It has, how- 
ever, in English other values ; viz. those. in ciy/e, 
and champagne, which might be expressed other- 
wise by & and sh} and that in /o¢k, which occurs 
only in Scotch, Welsh, or foreign words.. 

The combination CH was foreign to native Roman 
spelling ; it was introduced to represent the Greek 
aspirate or affricate X (as ©, &, weré similarly re- 
presented by TH, PH). In-Latin ‘practice, how- 
ever, simple ¢ was often substituted, e.g. xdprqs, 
charta, carta, xapépvddov,- cherephyllum, cere- 


“Joltum,-and this represented the actual pronun- 


ciation, for in the-development of the Romanic 
languages, ch in 
Vor. TI, 


popularized words was ‘treated 
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the substitution of cetyl in place of hydrogen in a molecule 
of ammonia. 1880 Athenzum 27 Nov, 713/: The authors 
+ have thus prepared aluminic methylate..*cetylate, etc, 
1864 H. Srencer Biol, I. 6 *Cetylene is a liquid which boils 
at 527% c186s Letnesy in Cire. Sc. T. 97/2 A fatty acid 
(*cetydic), which fuses at 331°. 

“ | Cetacea (site fia), sb. pl Zool. [mod.L., 
£. cétus, a. Gr.-e9ros whale; see -AckA.] 

The order of marine Mammalia containing the 
whales and their congeners. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1.151 The bones of whales and 
other cetacea. 1833 Sir C. Bett Hand (ed. 3) x10 In the 
Cetacea.. we have mammalia unprovided with hind feet. 
1865 Gosse Land § Sea (x874) 168 [Foraminifers and Dia- 
toms] constitute the principal sustenance of the giant Ceta- 
cea. 


Ceotacean (siz! lin), a. and sb. Zool. ff. prec. 
+-AN (see -ACEAN), forming a sing. to prec.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Cetacea. 

1850 Dana Geol. App. i. 722 Fragments of other cetacean 
bones. 1851 D. WiLson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. ii. 49 The 
cetacean remains lay above the highest tide level. : 

B. An animal belonging to the Ce¢acea (to which 
word this supplies a singular). 

1836 Topp Cycé. Anat. I. 562/2 The horizontal position of 
the tail-fin at once distinguishes the cetacean from the fish. 


Cetaceous (sita-fes), z. Zool. Also 7 ceta- 
cious, (erron.) setaceous. [f. as prec.; see 
-Aoz0US.] Belonging to the order Ce/acea; of the 
whale kind, of the nature of the whale. 


1646 Sin T’. Browne Psend. Ep. 203 Cetacious and carti- 
lagineous fishes. 
gress, 37° Such [fishes] as are not Setaceous.. have not 

espiration, properly so call’d, 1759 B. StiLiincFLEEeT 
ATisc, Tracts (1762) 84 The cetaceous fish have warm blood, 
and they bring forth their young alive, and suckle them. 
1802 BincLey Amine, Biog, (1813) I. 19 The Cetaceous Ani- 
mals, .Linnzus’s seventh Order of Mammalia. 

trans’ 1862 B. Tavior Home § Abr. Ser. u. 418, I sus- 
pected a huge cetaceous mirthfulness behind this repose. 

+Certaries, sd. 22. Obs. [app. ad. L. cétarius 
pertaining to fish, sb. a fishmonger, f. cézs sea~ 
monster, whale.]_ Provisions of the nature of fish. 

1661 Lovett. Anint, §& Min. 196 Cows, Asses, Doggs, 
Pork and all cetaries salted have made many Idiots. 

ete! (sit). 
whale, in pl. c2#é nent. a. Gr. eq7n, ejrea whales: 
see quot. 1802.] A whale, a sea-monster. 

¢ 1220 Bestiary 513 in O. £. Afisc. 16 Dis cete Sanne hise 
chaucles Inked. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xxvii. 
(1495) 463 The whate is callyd Cete. 1802 Binchey Ani. 
Biog. (1813) I. 22 Cete or Whales. 1854 Bapnam Halters. 
20g This real cete of a scomber measured thirty-two feet 
lengthways, and had..a girth of sixteen feet. 

+Cete.2 Obs, [possibly ad.L. cazus (in med. 
spelling ce‘zs) meeting, assembly, company.] A 
‘company’ of badgers. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans ¥ vja, A Cete of Graies, 1801 STRUTT 
Sports § Past. 1.1.19. [1886 Standard 13 Oct., Keeping 
what the old writers used to call a ‘ cete of badgers’.} 

Cetene, Chem.: see CEr-. 

Ceteosaur, -us (s7t2\os$o1, -she"r¥s). Paleout. 
[ad. mod.L. céeosaurus, £. Gr. rijros (gen. #fr<0-s) 
whale + caGpos lizard.] A gigantic fossil saurian, 
whose remains are found in the oolite and chalk, 

1872 CARPENTER in Ge. IVords 700 In. .[the great Oolitic 
formation] we have remains of gigantic Reptiles (such as the 
Cetiosaurus). wr, Le Conte Elemr, Geol. (1879) 433 The 


Ceteosaur (Whale-lizard) was probably the largest reptile.. 
which has ever existed. 


Ceterach (setérxk). ot. Also 6 cetrac, 
6-7 citterach(e, 7 ceteratche, cetrache, fa. 
med.L. cetevach, ceterah (Du Cange), in F. cétévac, 
It. cetracca, citracca, med, Gr. xitapdx ; the origin 
has been variously sought in Arabic and in Celtic.] 

A genus of ferns, having the back of the fronds 
thickly covered with scales among which the sori 
are hidden, One small species with simply pinnate 
fronds, C. offcinarum, Scale-fern or Miltwaste 
(formerly Grammizés) is a native of Britain. 


2660 Bove New Exp. Phys.-Alech-Diz- 


CH. 


13x TURNER Herbal 1. Eva, The leues of Ceterach .. 
made hote ‘in vynegre, and dronken of. .waste vp the mylt. 
1365-78 Coorer Thesaur. s.v. Scolopendrium, That the 
Apothecaries call Cetrac, 1578 Lyre Dedoens m1. Ixvii, 408 
This herbe is called..in English Scaleferne..Ceterach, and 
Myltewaste. 1621 Burton Azat, Afel. u. iv, 1. iii, Cete- 
tatche, Mugwort, Liuerwort. 1884 Harfer's Mag. Jan. 209/: 
We searched for ferns, finding the rusty ceterach. 


Cetewale, obs. form of Serwauu. 
+ Cethegrande. Obs. [OF. cete grande great 
whale.] A whale. 


¢ t2z0 Bestiary 499 in O. £. Misc, 16 Natura cetegrandie. 
Cethegrande is a fis Se moste dat in water is. 7 


Cethyn, obs. form of SEETHE. 

Cetic, Cetin, Cetine: see Cer-, 

Ceticide (sitissid). zonce-wd. [f. L. cétus + 
-OIDE, slayer, as in homicide] A whalc-killer. 


1836 Souruey in Lie § Corr. (1849-50) VI. 317 At Killer. 
ton we met Scoresby the Ceticide. 


Cetology (sttp'lédzi). xare. [f. L. edtees or Gr, 
Kiros + -Aoyia: sec -LoGY.] That part of zoology 
which treats of the whales. Hence Cetolo-gical a., 
of or pertaining to cetology; Ceto‘logist, one 
versed in cetology. 

3851 H. Mevvitre Whale xxxi. 147 To project the draught 
of a systematization of cetology. 

Ceton, obs. form of Srton, 

Cototolite (stig tdlait). Palwont. [f. Gr. rRros 
whale + ots(wr-) ear + Ai@os stone (see -LITE).] A 
name given to fossil ear-bones, found with associ- 

~atéd cetaceous remains, in the Red Crag of Suffolk, 
where they ate extensively used for the manufacture 
of superphosphate of potash. 


[a. OF. ete, fem., ad. L. cates | 


Cetrace, obs. form of CETERACH, scale-fern. 

Cetrarin, (setririn, st-). Chem. [f mod.L. 
cetraria, generic name of Iceland moss, f. L. cetva 
targe, small shield of leather, so called from the 
shape of the apothecia.] A white crystalline sub- 
stance (C;, 1,,O,) forming the bitter principle of 
Iceland moss ,Cetraréa islandica), Also called 
Cetraric (s/tre'rik) acid. 

1861 H, Macaittan Pootn. Page Nat. 98 A peculiar astrin- 
gent principle in it called cetrarin, 1876 Harry Jad. Afed, 
362 Cetraric acid is a bitter, colourless, crystalline substance. 


1886 Laucet 15 May 938/2 Large doses of extract of cetrarin 
slightly increase it [the secretion of bile). 


ette, cettyn, -ynge, obs. ff. Ser, Srrrina, 
Cetyl, cetylene, cetylic, etc.; see Crr-. 
Cevadic (stverdik), a Chem, [f next-+-10: 
cf. F. cévadique.] In cevadic acid, a volatile fatty 
acid found in cevadilla. Also called sabadilic acid. 
1868 Royie & Heavranp Afat. Med, (ed. 5) 680. 
|| Cevadi'lla, cebadilla. Also SaBavinta. 


{a. Sp. cebadilla, dim. of cebada barley.] The 
seeds of Asagrea officinalis, 2 Mexican plant of 
N.O. Melanthacev. 


1753 Campers Cycl. Supp., Cevadilia, in botany, a name 
used by some authors for.. Indian caustic barley, 1866 
Treas. Bot. 98 Cebadilla seeds were formerly used to destroy 
vermin. 1896 Harvey Afat, Afed. 391 Cevadilla was known 
to Monardes in 1573. 


Cevene, -yun, etc., obs, ff. SEVEN, etc. 

Cevy, var. of Civy, Ods., a kind of black sauce. 

Cewe, ceware, obs. ff. Srw, Sewer. 

Cex(e, cextene, cexty, obs. ff. SIx, -TEEN, -TY, 
‘Cexteyne, cextrye, obs. ff. Sexton, Sacrisry. 

Ceyl(e, obs. f. Sam, 

Ceylle, var. of SELE, Ods., bliss. 

Ceylonite, ceylanite (sf lonsit). A”n. [a. 
°F. ceplantte, f. Ceylan, Fr. form of Ceylon; see -17E.] 
A ferruginous variety of spinel from Ceylon; Iron- 
Magnesia Spinel. 

1802 Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCIIL. 318 The stone called 
Ceylanite, by Mr. La Metherie. .is also sometimes found in 
the sand of Ceylon. 1804 R. Jameson Syst, AZin. 79 The 


ceylanite which is here mentioned. 1884 Dana Adin. 174 
Ceylonite, or iron-magnesia spinel. 


precisely as ¢. But in these languages, the symbol 
ch has been laid hold ‘of for various purposes. 
In Italian -it is a supplemental symbol used to 
indicate the hard or (k) sound of ¢ before the 
vowels @ and ¢, where ¢ itself stands -for (tf), as 
in archt (arkz) pl. of arco, ché (kz) :—L. gut. In 
very early French, it also occurs in the writing of 
some dialects, or some scribes, with the value. of 
(k) ; but its typical OF. use was to represent the 
palatalized sound which Central Old French de- 
veloped from original ¢ (Ik) before a, as in L. car- 
rus, carus, causa, OF. char, chier, chose, but which 
Northern Old French, on the cther hand, developed 
from ¢ before ¢ and z, as in chertain, cachier, cherise, 
where Central Old French had ¢ (=ts), certain, 
chacier, certse. The symbol ch was not used (or 
only accidentally) in OE. ; for, although the sound 
(tJ) was, already developed in English before the 
1oth c., it was still written ¢(e), as in ceosan, ceaster, 
Jecc(e)an. But at the Norman Conquest, the symbol 


ch was introduced from France, and used not only 
for the new French words as charite, richesse, but | 
also in the OE. words as in cheosen, chester, fecche, 
etc. This value of the digraph has ever since been 
retained in English, while in French the sound 
was at length worn down from (if) to (f), as in 
chief, chef, OF. (tfigf) now (fef), Eng. chzef (tif). 
Where the ¢ was originally double; and after a 
short vowel, the early writing was ch, but subse- 
quently z¢h, as in OE, zorecc(e)a, ME. wrecche, now 
wretch. After a long vowel, simple ¢# is used, as 
‘in coach, teach, brocch ; but sometimes (from various 
historical causes) simple ¢/ occurs after a short 
vowel, asin rzch, much, and tch (rarely) after a long 
vowel, as in az/ch. After consonant (preserved or 
lost) simple ch is used,'as in perch, whtch, such. 
* The sound (tf) also occurs in Slavonic and many 
non-European languages, and is usually spelt ch 
in words thence taken into English, as in chabonk, 
chark, cheetah, chintz, chouse. 
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CH has the sound of (k) in words taken from 
Greek (or Hebrew through Greek) ditectly, or 
through Latin, Italian, or French, as in chasnz; 
chimera, chirography, chyle, Rechabite.. Only in a 
few of these, which were popular’ words in Ro- 
manic, e. g. cherub, archbishop, does the (tf) sound 
occur, 

CH has the sound of sz ({) in words from modem 
French; occasionally in words really from Old 
French, which are now erroneously treated as if 
from modern French, as chivalry, champaign. 

CH has also the value of a guttural spirant (x); 
but this is not a native English sound, and is only 
used in English in an accurate pronunciation of 
Scotch, Celtic, Dutch, German, Slavonic, or Ori- 
ental words, in which the sound occurs. This 
sound existed in OE., but was there written / (and 

‘g) as in burh, riht; for this the Norman scribes 
substituted the digraph gh (burgh, ight), which is 
still retained, though the sound was lost in the 
16-17th century. The same digraph is used to 

mepieret the Irish guttural spirant in Jongh, 

Monaghan, curragh; put the Celtic languages 
themselves use ch (as in Welsh Machynlleth and 

Gaelic c/achan), and this is followed in Lowland 
Scotch, as in loch, pibroch, broch, tocher. The Old 
Teutonic languages generally used 4 or 4% for this 
sound, as in Goth. mais, OS. and OHG. waht, 
OE. meaht ; but ch (rarely 24) was introduced ini- 
tially, in Upper German, for the affricated sound 
of ¢ (k) as chamara (kxa'mira), chirthha, chalch, 
whence it was extended to the spirant (x), and 
gradually substituted for the earlier OHG. spelling 
+, hh; so that this is now regularly written ch in 
German and Dutch: cf. Goth. ahtau, OS. and 
OHG., ahdo, OE. eahéa, mod.G. and Du. ach? eight. 
The same symbol is used for this sound in most 
Slavonic languages which use the Roman alphabet, 
and thus sometimes in the Romanization of Russian 
X (Cherson, Astrachan), and also of the kindred 
sounds in some Eastern languages (where however. 
4h is more general) ; and from all these sources it 
enters to some extent into English spelling, though 
the mere English reader usually pronounces it as(k). 

As OE, c(e)-, c(7)-, has regularly become c/-, 
these constitute one important section of the CH- 
words in modern English ; another consists of the 
Old French words in ch- from L. ca-. Of the 
rest, the chief are those derived from Gr. words in 
x-, directly, or through L. (Italian, French) ch-. 
The remainder consist of a few words from Sla- 
vonic or non-European languages, or of onomato- 
peeic origin. 

CH initial interchanges with C, K,SH. Since 
Old Northern French retained the ca-, which Cen- 
tral French changed to cha-, che-, French words 
were often adopted in English in both forms,‘usu- 
ally first from Northern (Norman) French, and 
afterwards from Central French. Sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, sometimes both, of these have 
survived, see e.g. CaltTIFF, Camet, CAMPION, 
Cuaron, CANNEL, CHANNEL, CANAL, CHANMIOER, 
CuHase, Carou, CHase, CHAccHE, CaTTLE, CHAt- 
TEL. The Northern English also in certain cases 
resisted the palatalization of OE. ¢, or took the’ 
parallel % form of Norse or Low German : hence 
northern ca/, CAuk, Kink, Cant, Kresuepr, beside 
southern Cuarr, CHALK, CaurcH, Cuunt, CHEEs- 
tgp. Cf. on the other hand‘Kentish cha/f=Caur. 
Confusion between ch, sch, sh, was not infrequent 
in ME., e.g. schin=Cuin, chever=Suiver. This 
was sometimes graphical, but partly also dialectal ; 
there ‘are varieties of northern dialect which still 
use initial (f) for (t{). Variant forms like. Caco, 
Saxo, CHAGRIN, SHAGREEN, chamtpoo, SHAMPOO, 


- are of more recent, and chiefly of phonetic origin. '. 


+Ch, ’ch, pron. dial, Obs. Aphetic form of tch, 
itch, southern form of the first personal pronoun 
I, occurring before verbal forms beginning with a 
vowel, /, or w; chiefly with auxiliary verbs, but also 

- with others; as in chave (tfam), (earlier zchamt) I 
am, cha, chave (earlier ichaddc) I have, chad Thad, 
chard I heard, chil{ I will, chold, chud I would, 
chote I wot, etc. : 

Found in remains of s, e. (Kentish) dial, in 6th and early 
r7the., in s, w. dialect 16-18th c., and often introduced in 
specimens of dialect speech in the dramatists. Now obso- 
lete; though wéchil/=1 will, and #eky=I, were still heard 
in 1875, in remote parts of Somersetshire. (See Prince 
L. L, Bonaparte in PAs, Soc. Traus. 1875-6 p. 580.) Uichy 
corresponds to the 16th c. CuE; see further under Ic. 

[e 1420 Chron, Vilod. 136, I cham pe pylerym, -Jdid., Do 
as“ychave pe rede,] “1828 More Heresyes wv. Wks. 278/: 
‘An olde sage father fole in Kente..said, ya masters, say 
euery man what-he wil 3’cha marked this matter wel as som 


other, /éid,, By my fayth maysters quod he., by the masse | - 
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cholde twere a faire fish pole. /did., Nay byr Ladye mais- 
ters, quod he, yche cannot tell you why, but chote well it 
hath. ¢xsgo Reprorne Play Wit § Sc, (1848): 29 Oh! 
cham 2-cold. /éid., 3x Chyll gotell my moother. 7538 BaLE 
Thre Lawes 397 Cha caute a corage of slouth, a@2ss3 
Unatt Royster D. 1. iii, Chad not so much, i chotte not 
whan: Nere since chwas born. 1575 J. Stucu. Gast. 
Gurtor 1. iii, Chwere but a moddy to ‘venter where cha no 
neede,: 1599 Peexe Sir Clyom., Wks. III. 85 Jest ! how 
cham berayed. 1605 Suaxs. Lear iv. vi. 2 hill not let 
go Zir .. and ’chud ha’ bin zwaggerd out of my life. 2633 
B. Jonson Tale of Tub i i, *Cham no man’s wife, But reso- 
lute Hilts, 1635 Brome Sfaragus Gard, ww..v. Wks. 1873 
III. 185 Then zay cha bewrat'd the house I coame on. 
e1645 T. Davies Somersctsh, Man's Compl. 2 (Elworthy 
Exmoor Scolding.)’Chill sell my cart. —‘C ham sure that 
made vs slaves to be. 1668 Witxins Real Char. 4 A 
Western man [would speak it] thus, Chud eat more cheese 
an chad it, 1746 Exmoor Courtship {E. D.$&.) og Now 
chave a-zeed ye, tes zo good as chad a-eat ye. 

|| Cha, Alsotcha, chau, chaw. {Chinese (Man- 
darin)ch’a tea. Also in earlier It. cZa(Florio), Russ, 
chat tea.) The name of TEA in the Mandarin 
dialect of Chinese, which was occasionally used in 
English at the first introduction of the beverage. 
(Some now apply it as a name to the special form 
of rolled tea used in Central Asia.) : 

1616 Cocks Diary 1. 215 (Y.), 1 sent .. a silver chaw pot 
and a fan to Capt. China wife. 16s§ tr. Semedo's China 
19 Ch4 is a leaf of a tree in China, about the bigness of 
Mirtle. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Cha. (Hence in Pmuzies, 
Kersey, Bairey.) 1658 ALereurius Polit. 30 Sept. (Advi.) 
That excellent. .drink called by the Chineans Tcha, by other 
nations Tay alias Tee. 17qz Batter, Cha, Tea, which the 
Chinese steeping in Water, use as their common Drink. 
1885 Ocitvie, Cha (Hind.), a kind of tea, rolled up like to- 
hacco, which goes to the interior of Asia. 

Cha, Ods., I have: see Cu prov. 

Chaafe, obs. form of CBAFE. 

Chaalamy, var. of Cauastyl, Obs. 

Chaan, chaapt, obs. ff. Kaanw!, CHAPED. 

Chaar, chaarmer, obs. ff. Caan, CHARMER. 

+Chaas. Obs. Variant of Cas, ? overthrow, 
fallen mass. 

©1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 162(Harl. MS,) Out of the chaas 
the pilours han hem torn [3 ASS, taas, 3 cans}. 

Chaas, obs. f. Caas¥; obs. pa.t. of CHoose. 

Chaast, obs. form of CHasre, : 

Chabazite, chabasite (kebizoit). J/in. 
Also chabasie, -zie. [A ‘blundered name, which 
ought to be Chalazite ; cited by Dana as first used, 
in form chabazie, by Bose d’Antic, Jorn, a’ Hist. 
WV. 1780, II. 181; formed on *yaPdfee, an erro- 
neous spelling which stood in the text of the 
Greck treatise At:xd or Tept Al@av (of the psendo- 
Orpheus @ 490), up to the publication of the ed. 
of Tyrwhitt in 1781. The actual Gr. word is 
xardte, vocative of xaddtios, which also occurs 
elsewhere in the forms yaAa(ias, xadalirns AlOos, 
in Latin chalésivs lapis, and chalastas (Pliny) ; the 
meaning being ‘ hail-stone ’, £ Gr. xadaa hail; so 
called from its form and colour (Pliny). The 
erroneous form disappeared a hundred years ago 
from Gr. lexicons and editions, but has been re- 
tained in the vocabulary of the mineralogists.] 

A colourless, or flesh-coloured, mineral occurring, 
widely distributed, in glassy rhombohedral, almost 
cubic crystals, composed chiefly of silica, alumina 
and lime. : 

3804 Edin, Rev, UI. 311 Fhe chabasie [corresponds] to 
the Zeolytes called cubic. 1814 Attan Alin, Nonten. 
Chabasie, Cubic zeolite. 2822 CLeavetann Jfin. 392 Cry- 
stals of chabazie are sometimes attached to the interior of 
geodes of agate.” 2045 Portiock Geol. 219 Chabazite .. ex- 
tending throughout all the basaltic area.“ x8g0 Dana Geol, 
ix. 513 Chabazite occurs in the hills. .in small unmodified 
rhombohedrons. 1869 Pitrtiies Vesiz. xi. 305 The beautiful 
natrolites and chabasites, which occupy cavities in basale at 
the Giant’s Causeway. 

Chabbe: J chadde is sometimes written in ME. 
southern dial. for tchabbe=ich habbe, I have, 

| Chablis (fabl?>. Also § chablee. [Fr,, f. 
the name of the small town Ciaé/is (Yonne), near 
which it is made} A celebrated white French 
wine. : 

1668 Suapwett Sulfen Lov. v, Have your cellar full of 
Champaign, Chabtce, Burgundy. ¢ 1678 OLpitan Paraphr. 
Horace's Odes t. xxxi, Their Manto, Champagnes, Chablis, 
Frontiniacs tell. 1844 Browninc Gard, Hancies n, iv, A 
leaf, Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis. F 

Cha‘bot. Her. Also chalbot.  [a. F. chabot 
the Miller’s Thumb, also 7er.), earlier F, cabot 

see Cazot).] The fish called Miller’s Thumb. 

1610 Guitiis Hevaldrie nt, xxiii. 170 He beareth Or, three 
Chalbots Gules..A Chalbot fish seemeth to hane the shape of 
aGournard. ‘2688 R, Hotme Acad. Arm. 1. xv. Nov 32 
He beareth Azure, a Bul-Head Fish, proper... with us it is 
most known by tne term.. Millers Thumb; Gull, and a 
Chabot. ‘1708 Kersey, Chalbot or Chadot (in Heraldry), 
a Fish having a great Head, commonly call'd'a Bull-head, 
or Miller’s-Thumb. So x7ar-1800 in Bairzy. é 


i Chabouk, -buk (tfibuk): [Pers. and Urda - 


bl. chabuk] A (Persian) horse-whip. Formerly 


commonly anglicized as CHAWBUOK, q.V. 
18x5 Moorn Lalla R, Lt, of Harent, Concerning .. the 


CHACONNE., 
chabuls, as connected therewith. 3827 Scott Suzy. Daw, - 
xiv, Said Tippoo ‘ Drag forward that Fakir, and cut his robe 
into tatters on his back with your chabouks’. shor 


. Chacal, obs. form of Jackas, 


Chae-chac. [From the sound.] An instrument. 
‘of noise used by negroes in the West Indies. 

2870 Kinxostey in Gd. Words May 317 The Indian shot.. 
which the Negro grows .. because its hard seed put into a 
bladder furnishes him with that detestable musical instru- 
ment the chac-chac wherewith he accompanies nightly that 


equally detestable instrument the tom-tom. 


+ Chaeche, v. Os. [a. south-Norman F. cha- 
chier (3rd‘ sing. chache) = north-Norm. and Pic. 
cachier, and central OF. chacier ; thus, a doublet 
of Caton and CaAsE.] a.=CHAsSE; b.=Cartcu. 

1362 Laxei. P. PZ. A. . 180 And pif 3e chacche ly3ere let 
him not a-skape. 138. Wvciir JWks, (1880) 293 Charite 
chacchip men to pis iust jugement. did. 431 Lawe & skile 
chacchip men to 3yue to trewe prestis pes dymes. a x400-s0 
Alexander 748 -Cure, for pi kene carpe chache nowe a 
schame, "bi. 4227 We mizt sum‘connynge per cas chach 
of goure wordis. ; 

hace, obs. f. Case; obs. pa. t. of CHoose. 

Chacen, obs. form of CHasTEN. : 

Chack. (tfeck), v1 In 6 chak. [In sense 1 
imitative of the sound and action ; cf. clack ; senses 
2 and 3 may be distinct words.] 7 

1, Sc. To snap with the teeth;. to squeeze or 
crash with a snap of the jaws or by the sudden shut- 
ting of a window, door, drawer, or the like ; also 
to make a noise like that of snapping teeth, to 
clack, clatter, click. 

1813 DouGias /Zucis xu. xii. 152 With hys wyd chaftis 
at hym makis a snak The byt oft falgeis for ocht he do 
mycht And chakkis waist togiddir his wapynnis wycht. 
1836 Becrenven Cron. Scot. (1822) II. 390 The cais chakkit 
to suddanlie, but ony motion or werk of mortall creaturis, 
1697 CLELAND Poenis 35 (Jam.) Some’s teeth for cold did 
chack and chatter. 180x Hocc Scot. Pastoral 23 (Jam.) 
For .. chackin’ mice, and houkin’ moudies, His match was 
never made, , . 

2. ‘Used of 2 horse that beats upon the hand. 
when his head is not steady; but he tosses up his 
nose, and shakes it all of a sudden, to avoid the 
subjection of the bridle’ (Bailey Vol. Il. 1731; 
and repeated in mod, Dicts.). ? Obs. _ 

Chackk (tfack), sd. Se. [f. prec., or of parallel 
formation. . 

1. The act of chacking (in sense 1). 

2. A ‘bite’ fot food); a snack. 

1818 Scorr Rob Roy xxiv, ‘[An] invitation to come back 
and take part 0” his family-chack, at ane preceesely.’ 1824 
— Redgauntlet Let. ix, He .. gives a bit chack of dinner to 
his friends. 1830 GaLt Lawrie 7. w. x. (1849) 181 Take a 
chack of supper. 1852 CarLyLr Let. 20 Sept., Glad to get 
to the inn..and there procure some chack of dinner. 

3. A local name of the Wheat-ear, also called, 
(from its note) Chack-bird, Chacker, Sroxe- 
OHACKER and CHECK. ; 

804 Tareas Poents 10 Jam.) Death—trailt him aff i’ his 
dank car, As dead’s a chackart. 1805 Barry Orkuay 308 
(Jam.) The White Ear—here denominated the chack. 

ck, Sc. f, Carex v. 

+ Charekstone. Obs. (See quot.) Cf. mod. | 
Sc. CHUCKIESTANE, 

x6xx Corcr., Cailictean, a chackestone, or little Nintstone. 

I Chacma (tferkma), A kind of baboon (Cyzo- 
cephalus porcarius) found in S,- Africa, 

3835 Penny Cyel. III. 229/2 The Chacma, so called from 
the Hottentot word ‘I’Chackamma, the aboriginal name of 
this baboon in South Africa... when full grown, is equal in. 
size, and much superior in strength, to a common English 
mastiff, Jéid. 230/1 A full-grown chacma is more than a 
match for two good dogs. 2855 Mayne Resp Bush Boys 
447 Totty dispersing the Chacmas. 

Chaco (feeko). Also chako, and more usually 
Suaxo, q.v. [a. Magyar esddd (t{ikd-); in Ger. 
tschako, Vr. schako (Littré).] A military cap of 
cloth and leather, formerly worn by the infantry 
in the British ny having the form of a truncated’ 
cone with a peak in front. s 

1826 Soldier's Album 11 Snatching up my chaco, I flew 
to the street. 2840 7s x Sept., The cumbersome bear. 
skin cap ..is to be discontinued, and replaced by 9, smart 
chaco. 185 Ord. § Regul, R.' Engineers § 24. t19 The 
Scales of the Chaco are to’be worn under the chin on all 
Parades and Duties under. Arms. 1866 Aviny § Nauy'G, 

29 Sept., The chaco is reported as quite unsuited to the 
chimate and hot sun, : . 

| Chaconne (faken, tfiken), dvs. Also 7-8 
chacon, 8 chacoon,.9 chacone, {Fr, chaconne, 
ad. Sp. chacona, according to Spanish etymologists, 
ad. Basque chucun pretty] >. ee” 

An obsolete dance, or the music to which it was. 
danced, moderately. slow, and usually in 3~4 time, 
*The.chaconne served as finale to.a ballet or an - 
opera: itis no longer in use’ (Littré). 

1685 Daypen Albion § A.u, Chacon, Two- Nymphs and 
Triton sing.. 2692 Soutiterne Wives Excuse 1. i, The « 
Sonatas and the Chacons which'I know._1921-1800 Baltey, 
Chaconne, chacoon, a sortof Saraband Dance, the Measure * 
of which ts always Triple ‘ime. 1774 Westw. Mag, Il. 
316 A chaconne, executed by eight principal dancers with 
great ease and agility. 1898 Saturday Pop. Concert Pro- 
gramme Bk, 24 eb. 1003 A pianoforte accompaniment was 
added to the Chaconne by Mendelssohn. ‘ 


CHAD-FARTHING. 
- Chad, Ihad:-see Cu fron.’ - : 


Chad, var. of SaaD, a fish. Bye 

+Chad-farthing. O¢s. (app. from, name of 
St. Chad, patron saint of Lichfield.] (See quot.) 

1888 Conint..pl. bk. R. Columbell, Darviey Hall, Derbysh. 
(Diocese of Lichfield] in Rel. And, I: 255 A dewtye belong- 
ing of oulde tyme to the churches. Every house payd ‘at 
Easter..j farthynge called a waxfarthinge, and another 
called a chaddfarthinge .. the chaddfarthinge to hallow the 
fonte for christining. of children and for oyle and creame 
to anoyle sicke folkes wyth. 1806 Harwoop Hist. Lichfeeld 
109° Called Whitsun-farthings or Pentecostals, because it 
was usually given on Midlent or Whitsunday ; and at Lich- 
field it was called Chad-pensdtes or Chad-Jarthiugs, in al- 
lusion to the founder of the cathedral.- 

Chad-pennies, ‘pennies paid at the cathedral of 


Lichfield, dedicated to St. Chad, on Whit-Sunday, 


* in aid of the repairs’ (Brewer Dict, Phir. d: Fable). 


2806 [see prec.}. 
. Chadlock, var. f, CHaRrLoox. 

Cheefle, early ME. f. CHavzL, now JowL. 

Chaer, chaere, obs. ff. Caan, CHarn. 

| Cheetodon (kZtodgn). Zgo/. Also chesto- 
dont. . [mod.L. f. Gr. xaity hair + d80vs (d80v7-) 
tooth.] .A Linnean genus of spiny-finned fishes 
(modern family CAwtodontide*, remarkable for 


» their bristle-like teeth and bright colours. 


o1750 Hit Hist, Auin 275 (Jod.) The cheetodon varie- 
gated with longitudinal lines and a forked tail, ‘This is a 
native of the American ocean. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. 
(1790) VI. i, 302 (Jod.) The chestodon or catfish. 2854 OwEn 
in 'Cive, Sc. (865) IL. ope Setiform teeth are common in 
the fishes thence called Cha:todonts, 1887 T. Martin in 
Blackw. Mag. Sept. 40a The prickly roach, the chaetodon 
with him And the hammer fish. 

Chetophorous (kitgfores), a. Zool [£ Gr. 
xairy hair, mane + -fop-os bearing + -ous: after 
mod.L. Batty age! Bristle-bearing; applied to 
‘the Annelids which have bristle-bearing foot- 
tubercles, such as tube-worms and sand-worms; 
and also those whigh have locomotive bristles, 
such as earth-worms’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1877 Huxiey Anat. Znv. An. v.218 Such segmented In- 
vertebrates as the chaetophorous Annelida. 


Cheetopod (kZtoppd). Zool. [f. mod.L. cheio- 
poda neut. pl. f. as prec. +ovs (mo5-) foot.] 
Belonging to the order Chwelopoda of Amnelids, 
marine worms, with bristle- bearing feet. 

3864 Weoster s.v. Lug-worm cites Baro, A chetopod 


worm, F 

Chaf, obs. form of Cuarr sb.1 

Cha‘fant, «. Her. [f. Cuarn v.+-snt!] Ap- 
plied to a boar when represented as enraged or 
furious. : 

1847 Gloss: Brit. Heraldry (Parker', Chafant, enraged, 


% appied to the wild boar. 


hafar(e, -ayre, obs. ff. CHAFFER. 

Chafe (tif), v. Forms: 4 chaufe-n, chawffe, 
chafen, 4-6 chauffe, 5 chawfe, 4~6 chauf, 
chaffe, 5-7 chaufe,'6 chaafe, caff(e, chafen, 
6-9.chaff, 5- chafe. a. it, & pple. 4 chauifede, 
chaufid, chefede, chaufiit, 4-6 chaufed, chauf- 
fed, 5 chaufet, chaufiid, chaffyd, 6 caffed, 
chafde, chafte, chauft, chafid, 7 chaft, 5-9 
chaffed, 5- chafed. [ME. chaufe-n, a. OF. 
chaufe-r, mod. chauffer to warm= Pr, calfar, It. 
calefare:—late L, or Rom. *calefare, contr, from L. 
calefacére to heat, make warm, f. cal/éve to be warm 
+jfacére to make. In Eng. the diphthong az was, 
as‘in other AF. words; reduced to long (4), and this 
in regular phonetic course to:(é!): cf. gazge, safe, 
Kalph, chamber.} 

I. Transitive sciises. 

+1. To warm, heat. Obs. 

2382 Weir Zsa. xliv.xg He toc of hem, and is chaufed 
(388 warmed]. cxqzo Anturs of Arth. xxxv, A schimnay 


of charcole, to chaufen the kny3te. 1440 Auc. Cookery in 
Heouseh. Ord. (2790) 455 Chauf hit.over the fyre. 1g2g5 
Lor. Berners Froissaré cxvi[xii]. 333 His bedde was 
wont to be chafed with a bason with hote coles. ¢xg3g 
Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. pie To caffe_or, warme, 
chauffer. arszz7 Gascoicne Dulce Bellunz inexp. Wks. 
(r587)"r23 Whose grease hath molt all caffed as it was, 
x6or Hottann Pliny II. 108 To heat and chaufe any part 
6f the bodie:’ 1657 S. Purcnas Fol. Fiying-[ns. 331 Waxe 
when it is chafed will take an impression. 1672 MARVELL 
Reh. Transp. 1. 86 It_cannot be any vulgar furnace that 
hath fed so cool a Salamander. . 


heat. Obs. . 
e1g25 £. E. Ali¢, P, B, 128 pat he wolde .. cherisch hem 


- alle with his cher, & chaufen her loye. - 1393 Lanou. P. P2: 


C. xv. 68 Leste cheste chaufe ous so and choppe ech man. 
obere, 1483 Axt, de la Tour (x868) 174 The goddesse of 
loue whiche kyndeleth and chauffeth the amerous hertes, 
C800 Melusine (1888) 22 Raymondyn, whiche :was chaffed, 
doubted not of hys lyf. xgg3 Brenner Q. Curttus Uy, 
When he was chafed with drinking. 1682 Bunvan oly 
War 8x Their continuing in rebellion did but chafe and 
heat the spirit of the Captains. 1691 Harrcurre Virtues 
79 The use now made of it [Dancing]. .serves only to chaff 
the Blood.- 1716 Hoaneck Crucif. Fests 9 The Heart must 
be prepared, the Soul chafed, the Affections warmed. 


8. To tub-with the hand ; esd. to rub (a:person’s 


+ 2, fg. ‘To inflame (the feelings), excite, warm, 


248: ..- 


limbs, etc.) in order to restore warmth or sen- 
sation. . 
~ 014g0 Pron. Pary. 68 Chafyh or rubbyn, /rico. 15952 T. 
Witton Loekes zo Waxe chaufed with the handes is made 

r. 1581 Mupcasrer Positions xxxiv. ro) zza The 
vse of chafing, and rubbing the body. 1719 Dz Fos Crusoe 
(1840) I. xvi. 284 He took his arms .. and chafed and rubbed 
them with his hands, 1842 Tennyson Morte @Arth. 211 
She .. laid his head upon lap .. and chafed his hands, 
1897 Bavawr Lit. People of Snow 290 They..bore her home, 
and chafed he_tender limbs. 

a@bsol, 1742 Fizvvine ¥. Andrews 1. v, She fell to chafing 
more violently. Browninc /uax vu. 54 Chafe away, 
keep chafing, for she moans: She's coming to! 

4. To rub so as to abrade or injure the surface; 
to fret, gall. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 256 All his ioyntes were 
--losed..his body so chafed. a 1547 Surrey 2ncid ww. $35 
With their [ants’} travaile chafed is eche pathe. 1602 
Vestry Bhs, (Surtees) 136 Wiche old book was frett and 
chafed. x704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. sv., Seamen say .. 
The Cable is chafed in the Hawse, when it is fretted or 
begun to be worn out there. 1787 ‘G. GamBapo’ Acad, 
Horsent. (1809) 31 The flap of your saddle .. chafing you 
between the confines of the boot and breeches. 1856 Kans 
Arct, Expl. I. xxvi. 264 All the boats were badly chafed. 
186r Fro, NIGHTINGALE Vursing 92 How easily its tender 
skin gets chafed, 

b. With some mixture of sense 10 (to rage, fume). 

1813 Scott Rokeby 1. vii, He.. May view [the torrent) 
chafe her waves to spray, O'er every rock. é 

5. fig. To heat or ruffle in temper ; to vex, irritate, 

2a 1400 Arthur 95 Arthour was chafed & wexed wrothe. 
1489 Caxton Jaytes of A.1. xxiv. 75 To theym that be fyrst 
chaffed and angry. 1490 — Zveydos xxvit.97 Whan the 
see was well chaffed and..ayenst them sore moeued. xg96 
Suaxs. Tam, Shr. u. i. 243, I chafe you if I tarrie. Let 
me go. x6xz Bipte 2 Sav, xvii, 8, 1636, NR. tr. Cam- 
dex’s Hist. Elis. 1. 73 Being frustrate of his hope, and sore 
chafed in minde. x8rz HoGa Queen's Wake 313 The youth 
was chaffed, and with disdain Refused to touch his harp 
again. 1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop lix. 267 To chafe and 
vex me is a part of her nature. 

+6. To scold. Oés. 

1485 E. £, Afése. (1855) ix For his hyre he doth me 
chawfe. 1549 Latimer Serm. bef Edw. V7, vii, (Arb.) 197 
We wyil..chyde, braule, fume, chaufe, and backbite them. 
1637 Gittesnie Eng. Pop, Cerent, wt. vi. 104 The Parret .. 
being beaten and chaffed, returneth to its owne natural! 
voice. ©1677 ‘Tempce in Courtenay Aer, (1836) 1. 499 The 
King .. chafing us for spending him so ruck money, and 
doing nothing. " , 

b. slang. (See quot.; an ironical use of 1 or 3 
or other prec. sense: cf. ae. 

1673 R. Heav Canting Acad, 36. 1690 B, EB. Dict. Cant, 
on Cha/t, well beaten or bang'd. i 

LI, Intransitive senses. 

+'7. To become warm or hot. Ods. 

1393 Lanot. P, PZ, C, xvi. 49 Then grace sholde_growe 
. And charite, bat child is now sholde chaufen of him-self. 
61480 JWerlin 283 The day be-gan to fe, and the sonne 
was risen right high. xgag_ Lp. Berners Froiss. I. 
clii. [xcix.] zr The dayes chafed needy; for it was 
aboute mydsomer. xg8r J. Bern Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
407 He so chaufeth and moyleth in sturryng the coales. 


8. ?To spoil by heating, to undergo decompo- 


sition (? by heating or rubbing). Ods. 

91400 Morte Arth.230x They bussche[d] and bawmede 
paire honourliche kynges, Sewed theme in sendelle sexti 
faulde aftire, Lappede them in lede, lesse that they schulde 
Chawnge or chaiwffe. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1 xcv. 
(1634) 169 Then laid them in chests of lead, because they 
should not chafe nor savour. ‘ ee 

9. To mb; to press or strike with friction (ox, 
upon, against), (Often with mixture of other 
notions: cf. 10 c.) 

1605 Suaxs, Lenz iv. vi. 21 The murmuring Surge, That 
on th’ vanumbred idle Pebble chafes. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v., Seamen say, a nite chafes, when it galls or frets, 
by rubbing against any rough and hard thing. 1805 Scorr 

ast Afinstr. . xii, Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, That 
chafes against the scaur’s red side? 2855 Maury Piys. 
Geog. Sea xiv. § 599 If the currents chafe upon it. 1861 
Howtano Less. Lie xiii, 178 As a caged bear chafes.. 
against the walls of his cell. 

0. fig: To wax warm (in temper); to be angry, 
to rage; now usually, to display irritation of tem- 

r and “impatience of restraint or obstacles, by 
fuming, fretting, and worrying oneself or others. 

1525 Lo. Bernens Jroiss. 1, cxxiti. [cxix.] xe If ye fynde 
hym harde and highe of wordes, chafe not with hym, treate 
hym swetely. 21535 Jove 4f0/. Tindale 32 The man began 
to fume and chaafe. 58: J. Bent Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 
26b,-Though you. .chaufe and fume never so much agaynst 
him. 1633 G. Hersert Tesmple, Church-Porch liii, Calm- 
nesse is great advantage:- he that lets Another chafe, 
may warm him at his fire: Mark all his wandrings, and 
enjoy his frets. -1760 Srerne 77. Shazdy II. 93, I never 
chaff, but take the.good and the bad as they fail: in my 
rond. x79: Cowrer Jijad 1. ue Let the loser chafe. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soe. Amer. 11. 78 The wilder adventurers 
.. had chafed at, his advice. ‘x843 Prescorr Mexico vit. i. 
(1864) 416 While the exasperated prelate was chafing under 
this affront. 3864 Arxinson Whztby Gless., Chaff, to chafe 
Oe chafiet te warrel. ‘They chaff’d’at teean t’other, varry 
sairly.’ 879 
could but chafe in impotent rage. - 

'. Db. with complement. -  _- | 

axs6r G. Cavennisu Wolsey (2825) I. 220 He had an oc- 
casion greatly to chafe or fret the heart out of his belly. 

e. of the sea,-etc:;. To fret, rage, or fume. 

(Sometimes with a tinge of sense 9.) 

26rz Suaus. Wind. Z, 1. iii, 89, I would you did but see 


ROUDE Cesar xv. 246 The aristocratic party , 


CHAFER. 


how it chafes, how it rages, how it takes vp the shore. 
1822 Procrer (B. Cornwall) Flood of Thess. 1. 477 The 
reat sea chafes And the wild horses of the Atlantic shake 

heir sounding manes. 1840 Turiwatt Greece VIL. liv. 
35 Their conflicting waters roared and chafed in eddies and 
waves. 32840 Dickens Barn. Rudge lxiii, Chafing like an 
angry sea, the crowd pressed after them. 

hafe (t{eif), sd. Also 6 chaufe, chauff, 7 
chaff, [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Heat of mind or temper; rage, passion, fury ; 
state of vexation, pet, ‘temper’. arch. 

xgsx Ascnam Lezé, Wks. 1865 1. 1. 312 The pope is in a 
wonderful chafe. 1566 T. Stareron Red. Unir. Jewell 
iv. ros The Emperour answered in a great chafe. ‘a 1593 
H. Santit 14s. (1866-7) I. 176 He went away like Naaman 
in a chafe. «1693 Urquuart Radelais wi. xxviii. 238 A 
March-Hare was never in such a Chaff as I am. a1703 
Burxrrt On N. 7. Rom. xi. 15 That..I might see them 
at last believe for anger, or for very shame, and go to 
heaven in a holy chafe. 1823 Scorr Peveri/ xxi, Into what 
an unprofitable chafe you have put yourself! 1825 Budl- 
batting u. in Honlston Tracts \. xxviii, To take bulls by 
the nose, and put them in a bit of a chafe. 

2. Rubbing, fretting, friction. 

1848 Kinestey Saint's Trag.1.i. 84 The chafe Comes not 
yy wearing chains, but feeling them, 1876 R. Burton 

orille L. 1.71 Causing painful chafes and sores. 1882 
Narzs Scamanship(ed. 6)66 They catch the chafe of the sail. 

8. A chafing against restraints. 

1869 Pall Mall G.g Aug. 11 His utterances are..marked 
alveady with a restlessness of spint, and move with a chafe 
and impetuosity of rhythm, that seem to bode revolt, 

4. Comb. +chafe-gall (sce quot.); + chafe-, 
chaff-halter, cf. CHASE-. Also CHAFE-WANS, ete. 

2678 A, Lirtteton Lat, Diet, [ntertrigo ..a galling in 
a man or beast by going, riding, or rubbing of one thing 
against another; a chafegall. 1704 Wortwce Dict. Kast. 
8. ¥. Bridie, Chafl-Halter, 2 Woman's Bridle is the same, 
only it’s double Rained. 

Chafed (tfeift', 247. a. Also chauf(fcd, 
chauft, chaf’d, chaft,cte. [f Cuare v.+-ep!.] 
Heated ; :ubbed, fretted ; angered, irritated, vexed. 

61330 ol rth. & Merl. 7145 Vp he lepe with chaufed blod. 
158: Spanvreuusr Entets 1. (1880) zo On coast thee chauft 
flud is hurled. rg90 Spenser /. Q. 1, iii, 33 When his [the 
horse’s] hot rider ‘spurd his chauffed side. 1593 Sitaks. 3 
Hen, V1, Ww. v. 126 Warwicke rages like a chafed Bull. 1642 
H. More Sony of Sond... li, His chafed feet, and the long 
way to town, 1964 Cuunrcui., The Author Whs. 1774 1). 
180 The chaf’d blood flies mounting to his cheeks. 1791 
Cowrrn /Hfad ut, 265 Some chafed and angry idiot, 18x6 
Snenvuy A dastor 322 The white ridges of the chaféd sea. 


Chafer }, chaffer (1/2! far, tfefar). Forms: 
1 ceafor, cefer, 5 cheaffer, chaucr, 7- chafer, 
ohaffer. [OL!. cefe~ corresponds to OS. (MDu. and 
mod.Du.) sever, OHG. chevar (chevaro),MHG. ke- 
ver, kefere, Ger. kafer beetle:-OTeut. type he/r0-a 
OE. ceafor, if from carlier *-af/~, points to OTeut. 
ablaut-variant *4a/70z,-uz. Possible derivations are 
from a stem daf> to gnaw (see CHAVEL), or from 
that of Cuarr, an animal enclosed in scales or 
husks. Mod. German use applies the name to all 
Colcoptera, from the ladybird to the stag-beetle.} 

A name given to certain beetles, now chiefly the 
Cook-cHAFER and Rose-cHarEer; used alone, it 
generally means the former of these. Apparently, 
originally applied to species destructive to plants. 

a, form chaser. 

croco AEtrric Géoss. in Wr.-Wilcker 121 Bruchus, cealor. 
¢x000 Ags. Ps, civ. 30 [ev. 34] Sona cwoman gangan gars- 
hoppan, and grame ceaferas [4rachus). ¢ 1400 Trevisa’s 
Higden (Rolls) 11, 211 (MS, a) Of hors i-roted comep cheaf- 


fers (x: hamettes, Caxton chauers}. 1609 C. Burien 
Fem, dor. (1634) 59 These {dors}. «do openly engender with 
their Females, as the chafers do. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Ene 


tomol, (1828) II. xxi. 254 Take one of the common chafers 
or dung-beetles into your hand. 
B. form chaffer. 

1669 WoripcE Syst. Agric. (1681) 314 The great appear. 
ances of Chaffers, or other Insects. 2770-4 A, Hunter 
Georg, Ess, (1803) III. 99. Coek-Chaffer..called..the Chaffer 
..the Jeffry-Cock, the rg Big eon (in Norfolk) the Dor. 
x8z9 E. Jesse Frnt. Nat. 324 E 
has a chaffer in its mouth, 

Chafer 2 (t{@fex). 20s, Forms: 4-5 chau- 
four(e, 5 chafor, -ur, -ir, -our(e, -owre, chau- 
fur, -yr, chawfer, chaffire, -our, chalfer, 5-7 
chaufer, chaffer, 6 chaver, chauffer, 6~ chafer, 
[f. CHare v.+-ER1; or (in sensez) a. F. chaufoir 
:—late L. type *calefatévitm for calefactorizent. See 
Guaurene | : 

+1. A vessel for heating something: a. A vessel 
for heating water, a saucepan. b. A portable 
grate, a chafing-dish. Ods. : 

a. form chatf (four, -er. 

31395 #. EZ. Wells (1882)-5 A chaufour of siluer. 1427 
Mein, Rip. (1882) 1. 329, j chawfer. 1434 E. £. Wilis (1882) 
rox A chaufur of bras. 1558 Wills § Inv, N.C, (1835) H. 
162, ij fyer chauffers, 1603 Hotvann Plutarch’s Aor. 215 
Faire chaufers and goodly pots. -- 

. B. form chafour, -er. ‘ 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 Pe ‘best of yren broches,.& a 
chafur, cx440 Prong. Parv, 68 Chafowre to make whote 
a thynge as watur, calefactorinsm.. 1488 Inv. Fewels 
Fas. IM in, Tytler. Hist. Scot. (1864) IL. 392: A .chalfer,. of 
silver ouregilt. 21590 Martowe Faust v. (stage direction) 
Re-enter Mephistophilis with a chafer_of coals. 2688 
Hows Armoury Wi. 398/1 Bar! 


very sparrow that flies by 


+. carry about with them 
* 81-32 


CHAFPERN. 


+a small Chafer. 2922-33 Staves Eccl, Aleut. 11.1.1, i. 2 

Basin and chavers of silver and gilt .. to wash the Prince. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1257 These [barbers’} chafers 

are no longer made in London. : *. 
y form chaffer. . ; 

e460 J. Russeut Bs. Nurture in Babies Bk. (1868) 16x 
Lay bem vppon oe galantyne stondynge on a chaffire 
hoote. xgos IVi22 ‘Ss Horwood (Somerset Ho.) A large 
chaffer of-laton. 1 iny. Hatfield Priory im Trans. 
Essex Archzol, Soc. New Ser. ITE. 1. 160, j great brasse 
chaffer to heat water in, 

+2, =CHAFE-Wax. Obs. : 

1577 Houinsnep Chrou. III. 920/2 A _clearke of the 
hamper; and a chafer of the wax. 2647 Hawarp Crow 
Rev, 2 Chafer of Wax. Fee. — 72. 68.7. 1805 Lett. Patent 
in Zaw Times LEXXI. 442/2 The office or place of chaffer 
of the wax, 

3. One who chafes or fumes. ? Olds. 

1598 Fonio, Sronfetore..a snorter, a huff snuff, a chafer. 
1604 T., Wricnr Passions ww. ii. § x. 127 Chafers in play are 
couetous, great gamesters are foolish. 

Chafer, v. [? mispr. for cia/é.] 

ax6eg Frercuzr & Mass, Léder Bro. w. it. Gé79) 11 
Al, Do they chafer roundly? A, As they were rubb’d wit 
Soap, Sir..4/. Long may they chafe, and long may we 
laugh at ’em. 

hafer, obs, form of CHAFFER. 

+Chafern, cha'ffern, Ods. [app. altered 
from CHaFER *, after words like cisterz, lantern.) 
=CHAFER2 1 a, : 

1613 Juv. in Stratford-on-sivon MSS. (N.) Five brasse 
pottes,.and one chaferne. 1688 R. Homme Armoury m1. 
426/2 In our refined speech some call a Barbers Chaffer..a 
Chaffern, and a Caldafer. 1693 W. Rosertsox Phrasvol. 
Gen. 277 A brass-pot, chafern, or kettle. 172t-2800 Baitey, 
CR a Vessel to heat Water in. ‘ . 

Chafery (t{2'feri). Afecallurzy. [prob. coming 
down from an earlier *tchauferie, a. F. chaufferie 
in, same sense, f. chauffer to heat; sce CHAFE v. 
and -ERY.] (See quots.) 

1663 in Frul. Derbysh. Archxol. Soc. X. 35 Anvil, chafery 
bellows and wheels, 1679 Por Stufordsh. (1686) 163 The 
Forges. .are of two sorts, one whereof they call the Finery, 
the other the Chafery. 1731 Baitey, Chafery, one of the 
Forges in an lron-Work. 1825 J. Nicttotson Oferat. 
Mechanic Gloss. 774. 188: Raysmoxno ining Gloss., 
Chafery, a forge fire for reheating. 

+Cha'fe-wax. Obs. Also chaff-wax. [f. 
CHAFE v. (sense 1) + Wax s6.] An officer attend- 
ing on the Lord Chancellor, whose duty it was to 
prepare the wax for sealing documents. The office 
was abolished in 1852. 

1607 CoweE Lt Jnlerfr., Chafewax is an officer in chauncery, 
that fitteth the waxe for the sealing of the writs, 16 
Evcresmere in Ld, Campbell Chancellors (1857) LI. |. 35 
The poore Sealer and Chaffewax and ther ependanies, 
2673 Loud, Gaza. No. 750/4 The Chafe wax to the Great 
Seal, 1886 Law Zits LRXXI. 442/2 The now obsolete 
office of chaffwax to the Lord Chancellor. y 

Cha-feweed,cha‘ffweed. Herd, [According 
to Turner and other early writers, f/ CHaFE + 
Weep; see quot. 1551: otherwise it might be 
plausibly explained from Cuarr sd.1 and WxEb, 
in reference to the chafly receptacle of //ago.] 

A name given by Turner to the plant Gruaphalinm 
syluaticum ; extended by Gerard to other species 
of Gnaphalium and the allied Fizego; applied by 
some especially to #. germantca, the CHAFEWONT 
of Turner. (By Lyte erroneously applied to Drotis 
maritima, the Sea Daisy.) 

x5q8 Turner Names of Herbes sv. Centunenlus, Con. 
tunculus named in greke Gnaphalion .. {1 maye be called 
in englishe Chafweede, it is called in Yorke shyre cud- 
weede, xg51 — Herbal 1. 1ij, Centunculus is called .. in 
Northumberlande Chafwede, because it is thought to be 
good for chafynge of any mans fleshe wyth goynge or 
rydynge. 1578 Lyre Dedocus 1. xii. go This herbe [Gna- 
phalion} is called..in English of Turner Cudweed, Chafe- 
weed. 1598 Fonuo, Herba impia ..we call it chaffweede 
or cudweede, 1853 in G, Jounsron Bot, E. Bord, (=Filago 

germanica). 1879 Prior Plant-n., Chafe-weed..as Ray 
expresses it in Cat. Plant. Cant., ‘quoniam ad intertrigines 
valet. . 

+ Cha'fewort. Obs. [f£ Coare+ Wort] A 
name given by Tumer to Fi/ago germanica. . 

1548 Tuaner Names of Herbes 83 Cartaftlago otherwise 
Ceratophilax, is called in english Cudwurt, or Chafewurte, 

Chaff (tfaf), si.1 Forms: 1 ceaf, cef, 2 chef, 
2-4 chef, (2, 4 cheue, 4 chaue), 4 cheff, 3-5, 7 
chaf, 4-7 chaffe, 3-4, 6~— chaff; north. 4 caf, 5 
kaf, kaff, kafe, 6 oniff, 4-7 caffe; 5-9 caff. 
(Occasional 4 schaf, 5 shaffe.) [OE. ceaf, corresp. 
to MDa. caf (Du. haf), MHG., MLG., dial. Ger. 
af neut., related to OHG. cheva husk, pod, and 
possibly to a Tent. root Ze gnaw: cf. CHAVEL, 
Jowx. The southern form in ME. was chef, the 
midland chaff; the northern caf, caf, still extant; 
in Scotl. also cave. Commonly collective] “ 
J _A collective term for the husks of corn or other 
grain separated by threshing or winnowing. : 

“a. formchefi * ss, F 

¢xooo AELrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilckér 148 Palea, ceaf, ¢x000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 17 pect ceaf he forbarnb, ¢1x60 Hat- 
tou.G. ibid., Peet checf he forbernd,‘¢ 1175 Lamb, Hom, & 
Pet smal chef pet flid ford mid be winde. Zbid. Of be smal 
Cheue.-a@zaag Fultana 79 Pat dusti chef. ex340 Ayenb. 
210 Be-tuene be cheue and be corn [nom. Jassim chef}, 
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8. form chaff 5 


-¢r2z00 Onattn 2483 And sippenn winndwesst tu_pin corn, 
And fra be chaff itt ¢xzog Lay. 29256 per biforen 
he son. bare gal en chaf an aten. ¢ 33 o inp nl ae 
479% (Trin.) To fynde pe chaue Corn pere shui we fynde to 
ime. Abid, 21113 (Fairf.) Quik pai jer his bodi flaine & 
waltered him in barli chaf. cx394 7. P/. Crede 663 And 50 
pei chewen charitie as-chewen schaf houndes. ¢xgoo 
Vwaine & Gaw. 1684 Barly brede with al the chaf. xs26 
Pilger. Perf, WW. de W. 1531) 134, As the flayle tryeth y* 
corne from the fe. 1667 Mitton P, L. iv. 985 Least 
on the threshing floore his hopeml sheaves Prove chaff. 
1718-zo Pops //iadv. 613 The light chaff, before the breezes 
borne. a@18rr J. Levven Zed. Sonlis Ixii, The barley chaff 
to the sifted sand They added still by handfuls nine. 

y. form caf, caff. : 

«rx300 Cursor M7, 4751,(Cott.) pe caf he cast 0 corn sum- 
quile In the flum pat hait be nile. @ 1340 Hastrote Psalter 
xxxiv.oz Caf bat is light to.fle wip pe wynd. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 5x Caffe, acus, palea. 1§.. Scot. Pocus 16th C. 
{1801) 98 (Jam.) As.. caffe before the wind. 1670 Rav 
Proverbs 285 Kings caff is worth other mens corn. 1826 
J. Witson Noct, Antér, Wks. 18: ie 34 To sleep on caf. 
1875 Lauc. Gloss. (E. DS.) WN. Loney chat, refuse. 
1897 Holderness Gloss. (E. D. S.) Caf, chaff. 

+b. A plural occurs in OE, and ME, e.g. to 
translate palee of the Vulgate. Obs. 

cx000 Aes, Gosp. Matt. tiiaz pa ceafu (Lindisf halmas; 
cxx60 ation G, chefu] he forbernd on unadwazscendlicum 
fyre, 1382 Wycuir A/aZ#, iti, 12 But chaffis he shal brenne 
with fyr unquenchable. — Zce/- xiii, 10 With outen chaflis 


_ Wulgystbsgie paleis}. 


42. c¢ransf. The husks of pease and beans. Ods. 

crqzo Pallad. on Hush. w. 1x0 ‘Iwo basketfull_ of bene 
chaf. x6xx Cotcr., Favaé, the chaffe, shalings, hullings, 
offals, or cleansing of 


Beanes. 
8. Cut hay and straw used for feeding cattle. a 


is doubtful whether the early instances of ‘ chaff? ° 


used in brick-making, etc., belong here. A chaff- 
cutting machine is described in Lewis Hist, Thanet 
1736 Plate IV. p. 16, but not by this name, being 
called ‘a cutting box to cut horse’s meat in'.) 
[czove AEuraic xod.v.7 Ne sylle se leng nan _cef Sis 
Ebreiscan folc to tigel geweorce, ¢zago Gen, 5 Zr. 2889 
Hem-seluen he fetchden dc chaf Se men dor hem to gode 
gaf. 1382 Wyctir /sa. Ixv. 25 The leoun and the oxe shuln 
ete chat (2388 stree]. 148 Caxtox Gold. Ley. 44/t In oy 
faders hows is place ynough to lodge the & thy camels 
plente of chaf g heye for them. ¢1535 Dewes Jutrod, Fr. 
in Palsgr.g1s Litter or chaff, Agile 2772 W. Baitey Ad- 
vancem. sirts (1783) I. 42 Mr. Edgill’s Machine for cutting 
chaff. 1834 Brit. Husb, viii. 212 lf fed... upon indifferent 
hay and straw, it then becomes necessary to cut it into 


chaff. 
“4, Bot. a. The thin dry leaves or bracts of the 
flower of grasses, esp. the inner pair now usually 


called pales or glumelles, distinct from the onter 
pair called gétmes. tb. The bracts at the base of 
the florets in Composite. (The plural is ods.) 

476 Witnznixc Bot. vel a ad (2796) I. 195 Eryngium 
.-florets sitting, separated by chaff. /did. III. 669 /1yoseris, 
Receptacte naked; Downhair-like; encomp by awned 
chaff. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xii. 133 {Canary- 
grass] the chaffs belng turgid and hairy. Jbzd. 134 The 
keel of the chafis is ciliate. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric, 11, 406 In the blooming senson, for wheat, there are 
three stamens, or male portions, thrown out beyond the 
chaff or calyx. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. 142 Palets, also 
called Chaff, are diminutive or chaff-like bracts or bractiets 
on the axis (or receptacle) and among the flowers of a dense 
inflorescence, such as a head of Composita .. the name is 
also given to an inner series of the glumes of grasses, 

5. In various fig. or allusive contexts, from sense 
1. (CE, AZe?z. iii, 12, ete.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Mfan Lawes T. 603 Me lust not of the caf 
ne of the stree Make so long a tale, as of the corn: 23: 
Gower ae II. so Et were a short heyete To winne chat 
and lese whete. rg3g Lyxpesay Sadyre a53t Thy words 
wat nather corne nor caiff. 3579 Gosson Sch. stbuse (Arb.) 
18 You may wel thinke that I sell my corne and cate 
Chaffe. 1996 Suaxs. Merch. V. i, 117 His reasons are two 
grainces of wheate hid in two bushels of chaffe: you shall 
seeke all day cre you finde them, & when you haue them 
they are not worth the search, 1732 Burketey Adciphr. 
vi. §9 You may see here (Her. xxiii. 28} a distinction made 
between wheat and chaff, true and spurious, x8sgo0 TENNy- 
son J Afem. vi, Vacant chaff well meant for grain. 1682 
Athenxum 5 Aug. 171/3 Though there is a little chaff there 
is also a good deal of wheat. : 

b. Proverb. Av old bird is not caught with 
chaff; and allusions to it. ; 

1481 Caxton Reynard x10, I am no byrde to be locked ne 
take by chaf, I know wel ynowh good corn, ¢x600 Suaxs. 
ies BA ii, Jn as woe - wot canst with ae 
1668-9 Bovir Occas, Ref. v. x. (2675 he empty an 
Trifling Chaff, Youth’ is wont to caught with. ee 
Smonperr Asmph, Cl. (L.) The doctor, being a shy cock, 
would not be caught with chaff, x856 J. HE. Newatan Cal- 
iste (2885) amt am too old for chaff. 1873 Hae /# His 
Name vi, so That's old chaff for suchaswe.. -_ 

6. tviusf, and fig. Refuse, worthless matter: 

?ax400 Morte Arth. 1064 Cafie of creatours alle,-thow 
curssede wriche! x58 EDEN Decades W. Ind. 1. visi. (Arb.) 
96 (arg.) Perles as common as chaffe: xg96 Suaxs. Merch. 
V., ix. 48-How much‘honor Pickt from the-chaffe and 
rnine of the times. 2606 — 7% § Cr. 1.11. 262 Asses, fooles, 
dolts, chaffe and bran. x62: Burton Azat. died. 1. ii, mt. 
xv, Some poor scholler, some parson chaff, 1670 DryDEN 


Prot. Cog. Granada 42 Wheel-broad hats, duil humour, - 


all that chaff, Which makes you mourn, and makes the 
vulgar laugh. ° 1799 Wornsw. Poet’s Efit. iv, A soldier, 
and nomanof chaff, 1842 Texnyson Epic 40 ‘Twelve books 
of mine .. Mere cha and draff, much better burnt ° 


. Pain de 


-CHAFFED. - 


7. a, attrib. Of or resembling chaff. . : 
, 1636 James fier Lanc. 112 Those chaffe sands which doe 
in mountains rize._ : oe AW ee : 

b. Comb., as chaff-batt, -biscuit, -bread, -heap, 
house, -knife, -net, -roont; chaff-bed, a ‘bed’: 
or mattress stuffed with chaff instead of feathers, 
etce.; chaff-cutter, one who cuts chaff; a machine 
for cutting hay and straw for fodder, also called 
ohaff-engine; chaff-flower, a name for /fer- 
nanthera Achyrantha; chaff-seed, a name for 
Schwalbea americana. ‘(CHAFF-WEED. 

1649 G. Dante Trinarch., Hen, IV, xxxit, The Birds come 
in To his *Chaffe-baite. 1g82 Juv. of R. Hodgson, Kendal 
(Somerset Ho.), A *Caffe bed. . 1663 xv. Ld. Gordon's 
Furniture, Thair is in the a cafie bed, a fethir bed, a 
pair blankets, and a red worset rug. 1683 Tryon [Vay to 
Health 592 Straw, or rather Chaff-Beds, with Ticks of 
Canvas. 2839 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxii, Salt meat and 
new rum, pease-pudding and *chaff-biscuits. x6xx Corer, 

ede, *chaffe bread..the coursest kind of bread: 
19772 W. Baitey Advancem. sirts(1783)1.192 A newinvented 
“ cutter invented by Mr. Wm. Bailey. 1807 Vaxcouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 124 Chaff-cutters are used by Mr. Fel- 
lows and other gentlemen in the county. 1854 /dusé. 
Lond, News 5 Aug. 118/3 Occupations of the People. 
Chaffeutter. 1633 Bp. Hatt Hard Texts 323 Since the 
house of Jacob is now as a little corne left in a *chaffe- 
heape. ¢1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 670 Hoc falare, 
*chaf-house, 1483 Cath. Angl. 51 A Cafie hows, paliare, 
paliarium, 1833 Manus. Metal iii. 1. 35 (Cab. Cyel.) 
*Chaff-knife backs, and hay-knife backs. ¢1440 Proup. 
Parv. 68 *Chaffenette to take byrdys, vefiacuium. x80 
Strutr Sports § Past. 1. ti. 34. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1. 99 
Along the opposite side of the yard are the *chaff-room, 
various domestic offices, etc. 

Chaff (tfaf), sd.2 collog. [Of this and the re- 
lated Cuarr v.2, the origin is not quite certain: if 
the sb. is earlier, it may be a fig. use of prec. (cf. 
senses 5, 6 there); if the vb. is the starting point, 
it may be a playful or light use of chaff, CHAFE 
%, senses § and 6 of which come very near to it.] | 

Banter, light and good-hymoured raillery, or 
ridicule, calculated to try the*temper of the person 
to whom it is addressed; badinage. (App. of 
slang origin, and still somewhat vulgar.) : 
, (The first quot. is uncertainly placed : it may mean ‘scold- 
ing’: cf. Culare v. 6.) 

[2648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 76 You pretend to nothing 
but chaffe and scoffes.] 1840 Dickens Barn. Radee(C. D. 
ed.) 42, ‘I do’, said the 'prentice, ‘Honour bright. No 
chaff, you know.’ 28595 THackeray Newcomes 1.286 There's 
enough of this chaff. I have been called names and black- 

led enough. 1858 Sat. Rev. 7 Aug. 127/2 Chaff, as the 
vulgar call it, when it is real good chaff, is an element in 
Statecraft. 1885 JJanch. Even. News 6 July 2/a They got 
through a few overs .. amidst the chaff of 2 good-natured 
crow 

Chaff (taf, v1 (f. Caarrsd.1] Hence Chaffed 
Pgh. a., Chafing vd/. sb. 

. trans, To mix with chaff; =Cuave v1 

1gsz Hutoer, Chaffed or myxt wyth chafle, paleatus. 

2. To cut (hay, straw, etc.) for fodder. 

1883 Hertfordsh. Mercury 6 Dec. 4/4 In most other cases 
the grass has been chaffed when put into the silo, 887 
Times 7 Sept, ip Mr. Henry Simmonds fed .. the young 
stock on chafied hay and straw. /ééd. [He} was in the 
habit of supplying winter food .. by chaffing up the straw. 

Chaff (t{af, v.2 collog. [see Crarr sé.?: the 
relative priority of vb. and sb. is unsettled.] ¢vazs. 
To banter, rail at, or rally, in a light and non- 
serious manner, or without anger, but so as to try 
the good nature or temper of the person ‘ chaffed ’. 

(A word or sense which probably arose as cadgers’ slang, 
and is still considered slangy, and usually apologized for by 
inverted commas.) 

1827 [sec Cuavrinc], 1850 H. Grevitty Leaves fr, creed 
(x883) 375 Charles was very amusing in chaffing Tecy. . 
for her violent anti-Catholic felines, 3857 Kincs.ey Z2vo 

¥, Ago xv. (D,) A dozen honest fellows grinned when their 
own visages appeared, and chaffed each other about the 
sweethearts who were to keep them while they were out at 
sea, 1879 MeCartuy Ow Limes U1, 264 Palmerston is in 


+ the Home office, pleasantly ‘chaffing' militia colonels. x885 


Dicey Lrtrod, Lect. Law of Coust, 174 The Regent treated 
the affair as a sort of joke, and, so to speak, ‘chaffed’ the 
supposed author of the satire, : i 

_ db. absol. or tutr. : 

@1845 Barna Jugold. Leg. (2877) 319 Not pausing to 
chaff or to parley. 

Hence Chafing v0/, sb. and Al. a., Cha‘fingly 
ade. : . . : 
(Cf. 1873 in CHatine vd, sb. 1} 

1827 Hone Everyday Bk. 11. 100g Much ‘chaffing ’ passed 
between them. .- 1861-N. A. Woons Pr. Wales in Canada 
426 There were ‘chaffing’ sepals too, going on between 
the vessels, 1876 Burnaby Kide Khive vi, Being a little 
annoyed at the chaffing remarks of the grinning peasants. 

1 Datly News 24 Jan., The men took to criticising each 
other's performances, not chaffingly, but quite seriously. 
1883 Procror in Knowledge 13 July 28/1 A habit chaffingly 
attributed to the Missourian belles. . 

Chaff, var. Cart, jaw, and obs. form of Cuare. 

Chaffaire, -are, obs: forms of CHAFFER. 

Chaffed (tfaft), 2f/. a., a 

1, See Cuarr vl 2. Sec CHarpa2 °°” 

+8. ?Spoiled by heating, that has begun ‘to de- 
compose: see CHAFE v. S. Obs, 

3734 T. Suenipan Let, in Swift's Wks. 2841) 11.724 You 
live upon chaffed mutton, I live upon venison. : 


CHAFFER. 


Chaffer (tfe'fo1), 56.1 Forms: 3 chaffere, 4 
cheapfare, chapfare, -vare, 3-5 cheffare, 3- 

chaffare (chaffere, chafare, chefare), 4-7 chaf- 
far, 4- chaffer. (Also 5 chafar, -ir, -yr, -ayre, 


chaffour, chaffur, chafre, caffer, 5-6 chaffre, 


5-7 chafer, 6 chaffayre, 7 chaffaire.) [In the 
Alyenbite (1340) cheapfare,. chapfare:—Ol, type 
‘clapjaru, f, céap bargain, sale + /arz faring, going; 
not recorded, but the cognate ON. Zazp/pris extant 
in sense ‘trading journey’. Assimilation of Zf to 
OU gave the general ME. types cheffare, chaffare: 
with the @ in the latter, ch OE. cdagupun, ME. 
chepuion and chapman, now CHAPMAN, Apparently 
the original sb. became obs. in the 17th c,, but has 
been formed anew from the vb., in sense 1 b.] 

+1. Traffic, trade’; buying and selling, dealing. 
Oés. exc. asin b. ' 

@x2a25 Aucr. R. 418 None cheffare ne driue 3c. ¢1a30 
Hali Meid. 9 Weilawei !,.hwuch unwurSe chaffere. ¢ 1320 
Sir Beues 2062 God 3eue it .. We hadde driue pat chefare. 
mo ‘Ayend. 36 Pe vifte manere [sc, of gauelinge] is ine 

eapfare. bid. 45 Pe eztende bo3 of auarice is chapfare. . 
Ine ucle opre maneres me may zene3i ine chapfares. = : 
Wvreur Sez. Sel. Wks. I. 50 Sum [wenten) after chaffare 
of pis worldely richesse. ¢xqgo Myrc 129g Hast thow by- 
gylet in chafare? xg51~6 Rosinson tr. AZorc's Uiog. 63 
atemeys wherewith to “er 4 eteyne their dayly occupieng 
and chaffayre. 1613 R. C. Sable Alph. (ed. 3), Chaffar, 
buying and selling. 1662 Fu.ter Worthies m. 150 By sad 
chaffer, they were fain to give money for water. 

b. In modern use, chiefly from the vb.: Chaffer- 
ing, bargaining, haggling as to price. 

8st Loner. Gold. Leg. vi. Sch. Salerno, What do I care for 
the Doctor Seraphic, With all his wordy chaffer and traffic? 
x870 Morris Zarthdy Par. I. u. 589 The dark-cyed mer- 
chants of the southern seas In chaffer with the base Propa:- 
tides. 1878 H. M. Srantey Dark Cont. Il. xvi. 431, was un- 
able to purchase anything more than a few ground-nuts, 
because it involved such serious controversy and chaffer as 
sickened the hungry stomach. 

+2. That which is, bought and sold; wares, 
merchandise, goods for barter or sale. Obs. 

¢ rego Gen. § Ex. 1951 Fro galaad men wid chafare Sa3 
he Sor kumen wid spices ware. 297 R. Guouc. 539 To late 
in tueie wolmongers, hor chaffare in to lede, 136% Lana. 
. P. Pl. A. v. 174 Per weore chapmen I.chose pe chaffare to 
preise. ¢1440 Gesta Rom, 285 (Add. MS), X. asses chargede 
with dyuerse chaffare, 1441 Plumpton Corr. Introd. 54 
None of the Kings said tenants might, ne durst come att 
the towne of Ripon. .to utter their caffer, wherewith to pa 
hisfarme. 1326 P2lg”. Perf.(1531)25 As a marchaunt shewet 
his marchaundyse or chafer. cx6xz RowLanps Four Knaves 
(1843)96 Flis good daies are when's chafferis wellsold. ax693 
Unquiart Rabelais im, iv, Gold, silver. chains, rings, wit 
other ware and chaffer of that nature. ane 

th. Good chaffér: a good commodity in the 
market. Ods. 

1340. Ayend, 191 Merci is guod chapuare, uor hi dep wexe 
pe timliche guodes. 1381 J. Bett Haddon's eo Osor. 
2973/2 The old Proverbe (Gold is good chaffer howsoever it 
come). 260x Hottann Pliny 1, 234 Another Island. .where- 
in pearles are goed chaffer, and yeeld_gainfull trafficke. 
Ibid. 377 Those cuttings are good chaffer, and sold very 
well to the merchant, 1610 — Camden's Brit. t. 186 They 
be very good chaffer and right welcome merchandise. 

+3. fig. cf. ware, stuff: 

€1449 Pecock Repr. 1.xvii, 100 As thou} Cristis seid lawe 
were so feble chaffare. 1567 Drant Horace’s De Arte Pact. 
Bvij, He will .. ornaments superfluous from better chaffer 
scum. 1607 WALKINGTON Of¢. Glass Ep, Ded. 3 Whoe have 
inriched whole reames of paper with the Indian mine, and 
golden chaffaire of their invention. 

4. Comb. 
whale’ (Jam.). 

3809 Epmonston Zetland Il. 300 (Jam.) Delphinus Orca 
(Linn.), Chaffer-whale, Grampus. 1822 Scorr Pirate x, 
He is like the greedy chaffer-whale, that will change his 
course and dive for the most petty coin which a fisher can 
cast athim. (Merely taken from Edmonston, I.c.] 


Chaffey (t{arfox), sb.2 collog.  [f. Cuarr 02+ 
-bR1.] One who chaffs or indulges in banter. 
x8sr Mayunw Lond. Labour 327 She was considered to be 


the best ‘chaffer’ on the road ; not one of them could stand 
ninst her tongue. : 


affer, 56,8: see CHAFER, ~ : 

Chaffer (t\e'f2),v.1 Forms: 4 chapfari, 4-5 
cheffare(n, chaffare(n,-5-6 chaffare, chaffere, 

- chaffer. (See also the sb.) [In the Ayendite 
(epic) dager’: f. chapfare, Cuavrur sb1; cf. the 
vhs. ‘to tvade, trafic, also f the-sbs.] ~ - 

+1. duty. To trade, buy and seil, deal in mer- 
chandise ; to traffic. Ods. exc, asvin b. 


1340 Ayend, 162 Pe -borgeys ¥ ine to chapfari an to 
wynne. 1340-70.4 Zsateudar rax0 It [Byzaunce] was chosen 


for cheefe tocheffarenin. 1388 Wyctur Lake xix. 13 Chaffare 
ge, til Ycome. e140 Gesta Rove. 389(Add. MS.) He wente, 
ande Chaffared faste, and wanne mekille. x60x HoLtitanp 
Pliny I. 94 With whom they chaffer-and traffick only for a 
certaine precious stone .. which we call a Carbuncle, 640 
H. Grinston in Rushw. Hist. Cold. uz. (1692) 1. 122 ‘This 
great Arch-bishop of Canterbury..hath most unworthily 
trucked and chafiered in the meanest ofthem, — 2. 
b. passing into the sense, of 2. 

269z Drrpen Egil. Hen. II, 24 The play-house is a kind 
of market-place; One chaffers for a voice, another for-a 
face. ax700 — Fables, Gd. Parson 70 To‘ chaffer for pre- 
fetment with his gold, Where bishoprics and sinecures are 
sold, 1858 Loner, Af, Standish vu. 37 The traders Touching 
at times on the coast. to barter and chaffer for peltries.~ ~ 


chaffer-whale, ‘the round-lipped ° 


_marchaundyse of chaffryng men and 


-wares. b. Buying andl selling, tealte. : 
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+0. Const. Zo. (Obs. rare.) 

1649 G. Danuet 7¢-duareh., Rich. 1, clxiii, But Hee, who 
knew the valew of his blood, Chaffers to his Ambition. 

2. Now chiefly in rhe sense: To treat about a 
bargain; to bargain, haggle about terms or price. 

1728 Due For Voy. round e (1840) 86 They were longer 
than ordinary in making their market. While they were thus 
cualfering. on board, etc, 1759 Srerne Tr, Shandy (1802) 
I. ix. az, 1 hate chaffering and higgling for a few guineas 
in a dark entry. 1828 Miss Mitrorp V2l/age Ser. 10. (1863) 
78 They were chaffering about the price. 1851 D. Jenrotp 
St. Giles vi. i Titled gentlemen, coming about me and 
chaffering with me for that little jewel. 1856 Mrs. Brown- 
inc Aur, Leigh v. 1264 Having chaffered for my book’s 
price with the publisher, 2865 W. Parcrave Avadia I. 155 
They will chaffer halfa day about a penny. 1871 Athenvum 
2 pea 423 ‘he merchants go in, not to dally and chaffer, 

ut to buy. : 

8. transf. and fig. (from 1 and 2;, To deal, bar- 


gain, haggle, discuss terms, bandy words. 

1377 Lana. P. 2. B. xv. 160 Charite .. ne chaffareth 
nou3te, ne chalengeth, ne craueth. « 1617 Hieron IV/hs. 
1,60 The best course. .is. .not so much as to vse any speeches 
of chafering with him [the atheist} 1827 Scorr Might. 
Widow v, ‘Thinkest thou to chaffer with Him, who formed 
the earth, and spread out the heavens? 1828 Cartyce A//se. 
(1857) I. 227 And so stand chaffering with Fate, 1860 Motiwy 
Nether?. (1868) 1. ii. 59 That each Province should chaffer 
as little as possible about details. 

4. trans. +a. To buy and sell ; to traffic in; to 
exchange, barter. Ods. 

1400 Plowman's T. xii. in Chaucer's Wks. (1562', [That] 
with pride punished the .. With money filled many a 
male And chafiren churches when thei fall. 1591 Srensenr 
M, Hubberd 1159 He chaffred Chayres in which Church- 
men were set. 1650 Futter Pisgah 1. v. 127 Horsemen as 
well as horses were chaffered in their markets. _ 1680 H. 
More Afocel. Afoc. 182 Great Dignities and Preferments, 
which she chaffered for the maintaining. .her own interest. 

tbh. fig. (To chaffer words: to exchange or 
bandy words.) Ods. 

1596 Srenser J. Q. 1, v. 3 He never staid to greetc, Ne 
chaffar words, prowd corage to provoke. 1600 Famrax 
Tasso Xvt, xlili, 289 Sworne foes sometime will talke, and 
chaffer words. 1624 Br. Mounracu Gage 89 Merchants .. 
that chaffer Heaven and Happinesse for the reward of 
iniquity. x6g2 Bentowrs Theoph. 1. xxix, Go chaffer blisse 
for pleasure, . 

ec. modified by azvay, down, t forth. 

rs3o Latinrr Serv. § Rent. (2845)307 Not to hide... but to 
chaffer it forth to others. 1649 Br. Revnotps Hosea ii. 77 
Wicked men .. chaffer and grant away their time, and 
strength. 2823 Scort Srierm. 1. xxi, ‘Reserve thy boon, 
my liege,’ she said, ‘Thus chaffered down and limited. 
1827 Hatiast Const. Hist. (1876) II. xi. 353 They saw with 
ee mpation that Dunkirk .. had been chaffered away by 

aries, 

95. ' To chaffer is now-to talk much and idly’ 
(Trench Select G/. (1859~73) 32)- 

Hence in Wesster, OcILvig, etc.; but the statement seems 


* doubtful; cf. however Cuarrerine ZA7. a. 1856, 


4 6. ?'To mingle, interchange, exchange. 

17zo W. Gisson Diet. Horses i. (ed. 3) 5 Horses .. which 
have too much White on ay Eat of their Body, which is 
not mixed or chaffered with Hairs of the Horse’s Colour. 

Chaffer, obs. form of Cuarer.- 


+Charffered, //. a. Obs. [f. CHAPFER v.! 
4+-ED1] Trafficked or dealt in, bartered. 

3377 Lane. P. Pl. B. xv. 105 Tythes of vntrewe pinge 
ytilied or chaffared. 1597 24d Pt. Return Peruass. i. iii. 
646 With the reuenewes of my chafred church, /d/d, m1. ii. 
1265 And make Indentures of their chaffred skins, 

Chafferer (tfeeforci). [f. Caarrer v,+-xR1,] 
One who chaffers; a dealer, bargainer. 

1382 Wveur Ecclus. xxvi. 28 Hard is delyuered the chaf- 
farere [1388 marchaunt] fro his necgligence. 32 Hutoet, 
Chafferer of wares, negotiator, 163% SaNvERSON Serm. ad 
Aulam i. (x681) II. 5 Bribing and Simoniacal Chafferers 
have climbed up the highest rounds of Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical Preferments. 1870 LoweLe Study Wind, 258 The 
tongue. .leamed of nurses and chafferers in the market, 


Chaffering (tfefrin), vJ/. 5b. The action of 
the vb. CHAFFER: ‘@. buying and selling, deal- 
ing, trading; b, bargaining, ling ; ¢. fig. 

1382 Wyciir Prov. iii. 14 Betere is the purchasing of it 
than the chaffering [x388 marchaundie] of gold and siluer. 
¢x440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chafferynge, wercacio, ¢1449 
Pecock Ref. 1. iii. 16 In mennis enyngis and cheflar- 
ingis to gidere. 1383 Gotpine Calvin on Deut. \xxv. 463 
If we fall to such Chaffering with him [God}. xg97-8 Br. 
Hatt Sad. u. y. 14 A thousand patrons. .bring Their new- 
falne churches to the chafiering. 1794 Gonwin Cal. Wil- 
Yams 250 After some chaffering, t agreed to accept 
eleven guineas. 1860 MotLey Wether?. (1868) IL vi. 299 Now 
began a series of sharp chafferings on both sides. 

Ghaffering, 2/7. a. [f. as prec. +-ING2.] 
That chaffers. 

1483 General Sentence in Festival (1532), Al. maner of 
of men of craft. x592 
Wyriey Avmovie 114 Chaffering townsmen. « 1856 Mrs. 
Brownie dun ings 1.954 Near all the birds Will sing at 
dawn, and yet we do not 
the holy lark. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 1.1. 117 In.the 
market-place He stood and saw the chaffering folk go by. 
~Chaffern, variant of CHAFERN. : ; 

-* Gharffery. Obs. rare. Also 6 Se. chafery. [f 
CHAFFER 5h,1+-¥3; see -ERY.] a. Merchandise, 


de chafery. 


1535 Lynpesay Satyre 4495 Heir Thaue bocht r 
Terchandize 


1§96- SPENSER State Frei. Wks, (1862) 552/2: 
and chafferie, that is, buying and selling. 


take The chaffering swallow for: 


CHAFING. 


Chaffinch (tfafinf). Forms: 5 caffynche, 
chaffynche, 6 cafinche, chofinch, 7 chawfinch, 
chaffe-finch, (8 chaffinge, 9 dial. chaffy), 6- 
chaffinch. EF Cuarr s6.1+ Fixcu; as the species 
of finch which haunts the barndoor and homestead, 
where it may be seen picking grains of corn out of 
the chaff and bam-sweepings: cf. the late L. name 
Surfurio (in Isidore), f. frerZur bran.j 

A very common British bird, Aringilla celebs, 
with pretty plumage and pleasant short song. 

©1440 Proms. Parv, 68+Caffynche, byrde, /usfurio. 
1570 Levins A/axif. 134 A cafinche, bird, /rugella. 1580 
Barer <I/v. C 288 A Chafituch, a birde singing in colde 
weather: a peeks, 75a 1661 Morcan Sph. Gentry Wi. 
v. 50 The Chawfinch. 1678 Pusutirs, Chafiach. .so called 
because it delighteth in Chaff, 1911 Streve Spect. No. 14 
P 13 The Sparrows and Chaffinches at the Hay-Market fly 
as yet very irregularly, 22793 G. Waite Sedborne xii. (1853) 
55 Wast flocks of chaffinches have appeared in the fields. 
1845 Darwin ! ‘oy, Nad. xvii. (1852) 379 Beaks... from one as 
large as thal ofa hawfinch to that ot a chaffinch. 

Chaffing: sec Cuarv v.! and °, 

Chaffire, obs. form of CHAVER, 

Chaffless (tfa'flis), a. rare. [f. Cuary sd! + 
-LESS.] Without or free from chaff. 

x6xx Suans. Cywed. i vi. ba ‘The loue { beare him, Made 
me to fan you thus, but the Gods made you (Valike all 
others) chaffelesse. 18,. Waitin IVhat of the Day, The 
threshing-floor.. heaped with chaffless grain ! 

Chaffour, obs. form of CHAYFER. 

Charffron, Also 6-7 shaffron, 7 shafron(e, 
shaferne,g chafron, Another form of CHAMFRON, 

1547-8 Order Hen. VIII's Funeral in Surype Eccl. Mem. 
IL. a. App. A. rz Seven great horses .. on their fronts shaf- 
frons of armes. x610 GuiLuin //eraddry ww. (1660) ‘Vable 266 
Ordained for Defence and Ornament; as the Shafrone, 
Cranet, Barde. 1617 MARKHAM Cavad. 1 119 Then putting 
a Shaferne yppon the horses head, you shall softly .. rappe 
him with the sworde vppon the Shaferne. 18rz Mus. GRAnt 
Might. Superst. LU. 260 With a chafron of steel on each 
horse’s head. 1835. Swaixsox ley ie 297_A coarse 
dark patch of hair, like a mask or chaffvon, which covers 
the forehead. . 

Chaffur, obs. form of CHAFFER, 

Chaff-wax, var. of CHAFE-Wax, 

Chaff-weed (tfafiw7d). fapp. orig. the same 
as CHAPEWEED (writlen chafzeed by Turner), but 
in later times referred to Criarr. 

‘Turner applied chaftoced to his ‘ Centunculus’, which was 
Guaphalinm sylvaticum, and to this or the allied Filago 
the name continued to be applied. But later botanists 
applied Cextuncelus to an entirely different plant, to which 
chaffweed is now attached as an English book-name.] 

+1. =CtarewExp. Obs. 

2. Centunculus or Bastard Pimpernel. 

1776 Wrruenwne Bot. drrangem. (796) 1). 199 Bastard 
Pimpernel. Pimpernel Chaffweed. 1848C. A. Jonns Meck 
Lizard 2g0 Small Chaff-weed, frequents the gravelly banks, 
1878 Britren & Hou. //ant-n. $.v., Cha fee, Centun- 
enlus mininus, L.—With. Generally applied to this plant 
by authors subsequent to Withering. 


Chaffy (tfa'fi), a [f. Cnarr sé.!+-11] 

1. Full of or covered with chaff. 

352 Huozr, Chaffye or full of chaffe, acevosus, x6or 
Hottanp Pliny xix. 1, ‘To lie and sleep upon straw-beds 
and chaffy couches. 1797 Coteripce Awbla Khan, Like 
, chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail. 1865 Lésadce's 
Love Story 1. 80 Looking dubiously at his chaffy trowsers. 


2. Consisting of, or of the nature of, chaff; sfec. 


in Sot, paleaceous. 

197 Gerarp Herbal 1. ii. 4 Whereupon do grow small 
sealy or chaffie huskes. 1683 ‘Tryon Way fo Health 201 
From the Straw and Chaffy part mixed with their Oates. 
1792 E. Daxwin Bot. Gard. u. 2 note, The chaffy scales of 
the calyx. 1852 Genny //andbh. Fl. Gard. 19 The flowers 
, are,.of the chaffy texture known as ‘everlasting’. 

3. Resembling chaff. 

3583 Stanyuurst Pocus Ps. i, (Arb.) 126 Lyke the sand, 
or chaffye dust. rygz J. AnnsrronG /sit, Shaks. (R., 
Winnow the chaffy snow. 

4. fig. Light, empty, and worthless as chaff. 


(Said of things and persons.) 

1§94 WiLLoniE Avisa_39 b, Chaffye thoughtes. 1603 
Cuuttue Lug. Mourn. Garm. in Hart, Misc. (Math.) U1. 

8s Stir up the chaffy multitude. r6xz Suaxs. & Fi. Two 
Neste A. iu. i. 4x Thou liest, and art .. a chaffy lord, Not 
worth the nameof villain! x642 R. Carrenter Lxperience 
y. xix. 331 That swelling and wordy, but chaffie, senselesse, 
and empty Pamphlet. r8x9 J. Mier End Relig. Controv. 
u. (ed. 2) 57 A dry and chafly Epistle. 

5. Comb., as chaffy-textured. 

1899 F. Heatn Fern W. 21 Covered with various-coloured, 
chaffy-textured scales, 

Chafing (t{e-fin), v5/. sb. Also chaffing. [f. 


Caare v. + -ING 1] Nhe 
1. The action of the verb CHAFE, q.v., in its 


various senses. é : 

2308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. liv. (1495) 635 The juys 
of ‘Hitropium .. helpyth moche ayenst chauffyng and_stop- 
pynge of the lyuour. ¢1440 Proms. Parv..68 Chafynge, 
confricacio. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg’. z00/3 Wythout felyng 
of ony hete or chauffyng. 1555 Even Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 
227 Vacessant rubbyngé & chafynge. 1575 Lanenam Zed. 
(x872) 17 With spitefull obrayds and vncharitabl chaffings 
alweiz they freat, 1577 Nortuprooxe Dicing. (2843) 128 
There is no harm if they play..without swearing, chafing, 
or couetousnesse. rg80 Hotiyeanp Treas. Fv. Tong., Es- 
chanGemet, chafing, warming, heating. ¢1590.Martowe 
Faust, viii. 6 He keeps such a chafing with my miétress 


CHAFING. 


x600 Houtanp Livy u. xxix. 62k, There was 
more clamour, bray hay and chafing than any hurt done. 
1656 “Ripcrey Pract. Physic 265 Until the part be first 
heated by Chafing. 1826 E. Irvine Badylon 1. 1. 151 The 
chaffing of: its {the sea’s].rocky and pebbled bed. 1845 R. 
Hamitton Pop. Educ. x. (ed. 2) 314 The chafings of party 
strife. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. §& Mere xvi. 142, The 
chafing of the sheets, the rattling of the blocks, and the 
whistling of the gale in the shrouds. ‘ . 

2. Conb., as chafing-cheeks sb. pl. (Waut.), ‘a 
name given by.old sailors to the sheaves instead 
of blocks on the yards in light-rigged vessels’ ; 
chafing-gear (JVazdz.), ‘the stuff. put upon the 
tigging and spars to prevent their being chafed’ 
(Smyth . Satlor’s HWord-bk.); chafing-mat (sec 
quot.); chafing-pan = CHAFING-DISE. 

2840 R. Dana Bef. Mast iii. 5 Wherever any of the. .ropes 
. are chafing or wearing upon it, there ‘chafing gear’, as it 
is called, must be put on. 1867 Chamd. Frul. 30 Nov. 767/2 
An improved chafing-pan.. which instead of fuel, has a small 
lamp, 1882 Daily Tel. 12 Sept. 2/1 Dead-eyes to turn in, 
chafing gear to look after, reef-knots to point. 1883 Century 
Mag. Oct. 941/r Putting on chafing-mats to protect those 
parts of the rigging most exposed to wear. 

Chafing, g/.a. [f. as prec.+-1ne 2.) That 
chafes ; in various senses of the vb. 

1539 St. Pagers in Froude Hest. Eng. (1880) 111. 433 He 
is so hawte & chafing that men be afeared to speak to him. 
156 Hot.ysusn Hom, Afoth. 27 b, Let hym eate no. .chaf- 
ynge or inflamynge meate. 176z CuurciiLe Ghost 11. Wks. 
1774 I. 55 Not quite so fast as Terror rides When He the 
chafing winds bestrides. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 
239 The miseries ofa blank and chafing mind. 286g Livinu- 
STONE Zamtesé xii. 251 To spill us all into the chafing river. 

Cha‘fing-dish. Also 6 chaffyndyche, 6-8 
chafindish, 7 chaffendish, chafen-dish, 5-9 
chafiing-dish. [f. CHarinc wvd/. sd. + Dis sd.] 
A vessel to hold burning charcoal or other fuel, for 
heating anything placed uponit; a portable grate. 

2483 Actx Rich, [1/,c.12 § 2 Holy-water Stopps, Chaffing- 
dishes, Hanging Lavers. 1538 Bury Wills (1850) 134, I be- 
qwethe Allsoto my syster Masonachaffyndyche. 1580 Nort 
Plutarch (1676) 73 A Chafindish with Coals. 1612 Woop- 
Att Surg. Mate Wks. (1653)203 Have ever ready a Chaffen- 
dish with fire..to warm clouts. 1653 WaLton Angler ii. 58 
Let him (a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing-dish 
with wood coles. 1693 Bovie Med. Ex. iii, 27 A Chafen- 
dish with Embers. “x8zg5 Scorr Tlism. vii, A chaffing- 
dish filled with charcoal. 1843 Prescotr AZexico (1850) 1. 
131 The meats were kept warm by chafing-dishes. 

Chafir, -or, -our, -yr, ctc., obs. ff. CHAFER, 
CHAFFER, 

+Chaflet. Ods. rare. [Cf OF. chafault, Scar- 
FOLD.] ?A scaffold, platform, elevated stage. 
(Cf. CHASELETTE.) 

1470-85 Matory slrthur (2817) Il. 436 Kynge Arthur 
dremed a wonderful dreme, & that was this, that hym 
semed he satte vpon 2 chaflet in a chayer, and the chayer 
was fast to a whele. 

hafron, var. of CHAFFRON. 

Chaft (tJaft). Oés. exc. 20rth. dial. In 5 schaft, 
g dial. chaff. [a. ON. *Ayp/t- (in Icel. &jppir, 
kjaptr, Sw. kaft (pronounced chaft) jaw, Da. kieft 
(chops), answering to a Gothic type *£i/tus, OTeut. 
*keftu-z, possibly from a stem *hef- *kaf- ‘ to make 
a chewing movement with the under jaw’, whence 
also OE. ceajl, ME. chavel JowL, and various cog- 
nate words in Ger. and Du.] : 

L. The jaw, chap; usually in p/ (Chiefly zordh., 
and since 17th c. only déa/.) 

@ x300 Cursor AL, 7510 (Cott.) A bere, a leon, bath i mete.. 
And scok pam be be berdes sua Pat i pair chafftes [other 
ASS. chauelis, chaulis, chaules] rauein tua. c14z0 Auturs 
Arth, xi, Off the schaft & the shol shaturt tothe shin. 1483 
Cath, Augl. 57.A Chafte, warilla, 2535 Coverpare Fob 
xxix. 17, 1 brake the chaftes of y* vnrightcous. /d/d. xl. 12 
Canst_thou .. bore his chaftes thorow with an aule? 
x558 Q. Kennepy Compend. Tract. in Misc. Wodr., Soc. 
(1844) 160°To' cry out with oppin chaftes. 1897 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634) 195 Debility of the nerves which moveth 
the chaftes. 3686 G. Stuart Yoco-Ser. Disc. 64 As slyly 
as thy fause chafts waggs. 18:8 Scorr Hr. Midi. x, 
‘Like to gaunt our chafts aff.’ 1864 Arxinson Whitby 
Gloss., Chafts or Chaffs, the jaws. ‘ Chaffs tied up’, 
dead.. 1875 Lanc. Gloss. (E. D. S., Chaffs (N. Lane.), 
Chugs (S. Lanc.), jaw bones. , . 

2. Comb., as chaft-blade, -bone; chaft-fallen adj. 

@x300 Cursor M, 1073 Wit be chafte ban of a ded has .. 
slan he was. 1535 Coverpace Ps. lvii[i]. 6 Smyte the chaft 
bones of the lyons whelpes. xS97 Lowe Chzrure. (1634) 
140 Underneath the chaftbone, 1863 Atkinson Dandy 
Provine,, N, Riding Yorksh., Chaff-bone, the jaw-bone. 

Chaft(e, obs. form of Suart: obs. pa. t..6& pple. 
of CHAFE v. . 

(Chafter (in Levins), mispr. for CuastEn.] 

| Chagan (kagi'n). ist. [ad. late L..chagd- 


about it. 


nts, caganus, in Byz. Gr. xayavos, ad. Old Turkish - 


Wl Zhagan king, sovereign; see Cuan and 


Kuay.] . An ancient form of the word Kuan; 
applied (after the medieval Latin.-and Greek 
chroniclers) to the sovereign of the Avars in the 
6th and 7th centurics, ; 

1796-8x. Ginnon Decl. § F. xlii..(1875) 719 The Avars .. 
the. chagan, the peculiar title of their king, did. xlvi. 
(875) 800 When the Roman envoys approached the presence 
of the chagan. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV, 73/2 The Khazars 
estheir_kings were called Chagan or more correctly Kha- 
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han, which was the name of the old Mongol kings a 
thousand years before the appearance of the Khazars. /d7d. 
74/2 The Russians in xox6 .. made their khaghan Georges 
Tzula a prisoner. 


Chagrin (fagrfn, -grin), sd. Also 7 shagrin, 
8 chagreen. [a. F. chagriz (1) rough skin, sha- 
green, (2) displeasure, ill-humour, etc. The sense- 
development took place in French, where the 
word meaning ‘rough and granular skin employed 
to rub, polish, file’, became by metaphor the ex- 


pression for gnawing trouble (Littré). In English - 


the word in the original material sense is now 
written SHAGREEN, q.v. 

In the serise shagreex It. has sigrixo, Venetian sagrin 
(Diez); ad. Turkish Ug ,Sle, (Gyros (Sprun paghre, 
faghri, saghri, ramp of a horse, hence the prepared skin of 
this part, shagreen.] 

+I. =Suacreen. : 

+1. A species of skin or leather with a rough 
surface: now commonly spelt SHAGREEN, q.v. 

1678 Priturs, Chagrin, ..also the rough skin of a Fish, 
of which Watch Cases and handles of Knives are made. 
1697 tr. C’fess D' Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 151 It is cover'd with 
Chagrin, and nail’d with Gold Nails. 1766 PAzi. Trans. 
LVI, x90 The skin, which is black, is full of small scales, 
resembling chagrin. 1842 Pricnarn Nat, Hist. Man 92 
It is of the tuberculated skin of the wild ass that the Levan- 
tines make the grained leather termed chagrin. 

+2. fg. A shagreen-like surface. Ods. 

21734 Nortn Exam, 11. v. ? 129. 394 Thoughts which.. 
had made their skin run into a Chagrin. 

II. Of the mind or feelings. (Often referred to, 
¢ 1700, as an affected and frenchified term.) 

(Corer. (x611) explains F. chagrin, carke, melancholic, 
care, thought; perplexitie, heauinesse, anxtetie, pensiue- 
nesse, vexation, or anguish of mind; also a disease or 
maladie: especially, such a one as comes by melancholie.} 

+3. That which frets or worries the mind; fret- 
ting trouble, carking care, worry, anxiety; melan- 
choly. Ods. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Chagrin, cark, melancholy, heavi- 
ness, anxiety, anguish of mind; also a disease coming by 
melancholy. 1656 Cowtey Pind. Odes Wks. 1710 I. 236 
There are who all their Patients chagrin have, As if they 
took each morn worse Potions than they gave. 1677 
Tesrve Let. Wks. 1731 II. 426 His illness .. derived, per- 
haps, from the Fatigue and Chagrinof his Business, @ 1680 
Butter Keo, {2759) I. 121 For, if he feel no Shagrin, or 
Remorse, His Forehead's shot-frec, and he's ne’er the worse. 
1712 Pore Rafe Lock w.77 Hear me, and touch Belinda 
with chagrin;—That single act gives half the world the 
spleen, 75: Jounson Rasdl. No. 18: ? 7, I hid myself... 
in the country, that my chagrin might fume away without 
observation, 1840-7 Bannas /ugol. Leg. (1877) 259 Each 
Saturday night when, devour'd by chagrin, he sits listening 
to singers. : i . 

4.,esp. Acute vexation, annoyance, ormortification, 


arising from disappointment, thwarting, or failure. 

1716-8 Pore in Lady MM. W. Montague's Lett. 11. xii. 4 
If there be any circumstance of chagrin in the occasion. .I 
must .. feel a part of it, 2770 Lancuorne Plutarch (x879) 
1 arqit Marius died, with the chagrin of an unfortunate 
wretch, who had not obtained what he wanted. 1807-8 W. 
InvinG Salmag, (1824) 152 Think of my chagrin at being 
obliged to decline the host of invitations that daily over. 
whelm me, merely for want of a pair of breeches! 1896 
E. Jennws Blot on Queen's H. 4 They managed..to..conceal 
their chagrin if they felt any. 

b. in pltval. Troubles; vexations. 

a1744 Pore Letters (L.), I grieve with the old, for so 
many additional inconveniences and chagrins, more than 
their small remain of life seemed destined to undergo. 1777 
Nicuotts in Corr. w. Gray (1843) 148 If I met with.any 
chagrins, I comforted myself that I had a treasure at home. 
1824 Miss Ferner /rher, xlvi, Mrs. Major had her own 
petty chagrins. 1887 Mortey Crit. Afisc. ITV. 154 Whom 
no vexations, chagrins, nor perversities of fate could daunt 
from fighting the battle out. 


+Chagrin, a. Obs, Also chagreen, shaggarin. 
(a. F. chagrén, (15th c, in Littré) f. thesb.: see prec] 


+1. Grieved, disquieted, troubled; melancholy. 

1666 Peevs Diary 6 Aug., My wife in a chagrin humour, 
she not being pleased with my kindnesse to either of them. 
2678 Eart Queensnury Lef. in M. Napier Life Dundee 
IL, 58, 1 know he is very high, and often shaggarin, and 
angry. 1691 Jslington IVells 9 ‘To say they’ve Melancholly 
been, Is Bar’brous; no, they are Chagrin. . r72x Ramsay 
Whs.(1848) 11. 312 Weak, frantic, clownish and chagreen. 
xgzz De For Relig. Courtsh, t. ii. (2840) 38, I grew chagrin 
anddull, 

2. Chagrined ; acutely vexcd, mortified. 

1706 De For Fure Div. vu. 149 Hell’s bauk’d; the shagrin 
Fiends the Conquest own. 1708 J. Downes Hist. Rev. Eng. 
Stage 29 At which the French look’d very Shaggrin. 
P, H. View late Parl, 127 He is not a little chagrin about 
the Habeas Corpus Act being suspended. 

Chagrin (figrin, -grin), v.  [a. F. chagrine-r 
(16th c. in Littré), f. the sb.: see above.]- | - - 

L. tvans, To trouble, vex, worry, grieve. -avch. 

1733 Fiecoine Jat. Chamberm., u. iit, Pray remember the 
condition she is in, and don’t do anything to chagrin her. 
1755 Meu. Capt. P, Drake i. 5 Which so chagrined me, 
that... I waited only an Opportunity of quitting them. 
1792 Apr. Moore in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1861) I]. 475 
‘Those west winds chagrin me excecdingly, as they keep me 
in the dark about George. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Self 
Reliance: Wks. (Bohn) I. 23. Every word they say chagrins 
us, and we know not where to begin to set them right. 

Z. esp. To vex acutely by disappointing or thwart- 


ing ; to mortify. (Chiefly dassive.) 


r7Ir, 


CHAIN: 


1748 Anson's Voy. .i. 4 Mr. Anson was extremely cha- 
grined at the losing the command of. .so desirable an enter- 
prize. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 139 The captain .. was 
so chagrined at his disappointment, that he died of grief. 
31826 C, Butter Grofixs xii, 200 The contradictions which 
he met with chagrined him. 1878 Brack Green Past. v. 37 
Surprised and chagrined by the coldness of her manner. 

3. ?zntr. To feel trouble or vexation ; to ‘trouble’. 
(=F. se chagriner.| rare. - . 

(In quot. it may be the adj.) ath 

1727 Frevpine Love in sev.. Masques, 1 would not have 
your ladyship chagrin at my.bride’s expression. 

Chagrined (figri'nd), ga/.'a. [f. Cuacrin v. 
+-ED1,] Vexed, mortified; disappointed; formerly, 
afflicted, troubled, melancholy. 

1665 Pepys Diary 15 Jan., How chagrined the Prince was 
the other day, when he thought he should die. 1724 De 
For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 19 The queen-mother and her 
party were chagrined at the cardinal, therefore the queen 
was under dissatisfaction. 1733 Firtpine Int. Chamberm. 
1. i, Be not chagrined, enjoy your friends, and take no 
notice of it. 1792 Apr. Moore in Ld. Auckland's Corr. 
(1861) II. 477 Mr. Pitt was in the House, evidently chag- 
rined. 1844 Disrant Coningsby vii ii. 293 Mourning over 
his chagrined fortunes. 

Chailles, obs. form of CHALICE. 

Chain (t{zn), sd. Forms: (4 keigne), 4-6 
cheyne, chayn(e, 5-7 chaine, 6— chain, (occas. 
4 cheine, cheingne, 4~5 cheigne, 6 cheynue) ; 
north, and Sct. 4-5 chenye, 4-6 cheny, 4~7 
chenyie, 5-6 chenjei, 7 cheinzie, 9 dza/, chuin-, 
chenzie ; 4-5 and 9 diz/. chyne, chine, 5 schene, 
6 schyne, chene, cheane, chane. [ME. chayne, 
cheyne, a. OF . chaeine, chanine, chaene, chaane, in 
ONE. cacine, cacnne (=Pr. & Sp. cadena, It. ca- 
tena) :—L. caténa chain. With the ME. types in’ 
~gue, Sc. -i3¢, -ngie, cf. mod.Picard_cagne; mod. 
Se. is chee (tfin).] = 

I. General sense. 

1. A connected series of links (of metal or other 
material) passing through each other, or other- 
wise jointed together, so as to move on each other 
more or less freely, and thus form a strong but 
flexible ligament or string. 


Chains differ in Structure according to the shape of 
their Jinks and the mode in which these are united; also in 
material and size, in accordance with their purpose of 
fastening, restraint, traction, ornament, etc. Hence such 
qualifying attributes as gold, tron, cable, draught, watch, 
etc. 

¢1300 K, Ae is men him brought, by a chayn..a 
ragged colt, 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 174 Pe chyne 
in tuo he hew. ¢1x340 Cursor M. App. i, 22054 (Edin.) An 
angel. .wib a mikil keigne [other AISS. cheigne, cheingne, 
cheny, cheyne] in hande. 1375 Barnour Bruce xvit. 62: 
And with ane stark cheyne [v. 7. chenyic, stark chen3eis 
hald thame thar. 31480 Wardr. Acc, Edw, IV (1830) 12 
A spering cheyne with staples and hookes. 1483 Cath. Ang? 
63 Chine, cathena. 1530-so Grecory Chron. 192 Made 
ees schynys of yryn, unto the draught brygge of 

ondon. “35523 Inv. Ch. Goods Stag. in Ann, Lichjield 
IV, 24 Itm, i] sensors of masten, on'of them hath chanes of 
silver, rg98 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 135 Many chaines 
of iron to draw the artillery, 2667 Micron P. Z. IL. xosr 


Hangin in_n golden Chain This pendent World. 680 
ae fl Cr z. No, 1538/4 A Silver Watch. .without String or 
ain, 


1712 STEELE Sfcct, No, 504 75, I am to be hang’d 
in chains. x712 Lond. Gas. No. 49 ar Abraham Deseser, 
+ Watch-chain-maker, abs YF. Grirmrus Artit, Man 
(2862) 126 No. 8 keys and unkeys the draught chain, 1884 
I. Brirren Watch § Clockut. 50.When the timekeeper is 
going, the chain is drawn off the fusee on to the barrel. 
Afed, Children making daisy chains. 
b. asa substance. (No plural.) 

16.. in Reliques Ane. Poetry (1823) ILL. 15 He put in 
chaine full nine yards long Andhce let goc his great gunnes 
shott. 1637 A/S. Aést. in Maclaurin Crim. Cases xi. (Jam.), 
He was sentenced to be hanged in chenyic on the gatlowlee 
till his corpse rot. j 

2. As employed to restrain or fetter; hence 
bond or fetter generally ; esp. in 4 fetters, bonds ; 
absty..confinement, imprisonment, captivity. 

2393 Gower Cou/- II. 132 They bounden him with cheines . 
faste. 1621 Bin.e Ps, Ixviii. 6 Hee bringeth out those that 
are bound with chaines. | ’ 

1382 Wyeuir Yer. xxvii. 2 Mac to thee bondis and cheynus 
[Covenn. chaynés, 16xx yokes] and thou shalt putte them 
in thi necke, - xg26 Tinpate Acts xii. 7 The cheynes fell of , 
from his hondes, _xg55 in Strype Zecé. Alem, III. App. 
xliv. 125 Jeremic..made a chain of wood. .and (Hananiah] 
took the chain from his neck and brake it, 1667 Miron 
P. L, 1. 48 To bottomless perdition, there to dwell: In Ada- 
mantine Chains and penal Fire. x12 Benkerey Pass. 
Obed. Wks. IL. x29 The natural dread of slavery, chains, and_ 
fetters. 1734 Port Ess. Aan tv. 234 Who noble ends by 
noble means obtains, Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
1879 Froupe Czsar iv. 4o Brought in chains to Rome. 

b. fg. A_binding or restraining, force which. 
prevents freedom of action. (CF. /eéters, bonds.) . 

1374 Cuaucer Axel. §- Arc. 284 For cither mot I haue 
yow in-my cheyn Or with-the dethe ye mot_departe vs 
tweyn. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 57 Excepte the 
shaynes & bondes of synne he vtterly broken, 1792 S. 
Rocers Pleas. Afem, 1, 142 Dusky forms in chains of slum- 
ber cast. 1787 Burns Streams that glide, Streams. .Never 
bound by winter's chains. . 1822 Hazurr Tadle-t, I, iii, 62 
The chain of habit. 187x Morey Voléadve (1886) 36 The 
first band of men‘who had shaken off their chains. 


+e. A-constraining force; a bond of union or 
sympathy; a tie. _ Obs. nt 


: - CHAIN, 


* 2397 Lanet. P, Pl. B: v. 626 Pow shalt see in pi-selue 
treuthe sitte in pine herte, In a cheyne of charyte as bow a 
childe were. ‘c xg00° Roi. Rose 4815 Love..is a sykenesse 
of the thought: Annéxed and kned bitwixe tweyne, With 
male and female, with oo cheyne, 1655-60 STANLEY Hist, 
Philos. (1701) 186/1 There is a Divine Chain, which. .maketh_ 
one of it self, and those things which are united toit. ~ 

_ 8, A personal oriament in the form of a ‘chain 
worn ‘round the neck; sometimes an ensign of 
office (chaire of office). 

“(The chain of a locket, a watch chain, and the like, com- 
bine’senses 1 and 3.) 7 

1397 Wil in Fairholt Hist. Costume Gloss. s.v., A chain 
of gold of the old manner, with the name of God in each 

part., 2429 Se. Acts in Tytler Aist. Scot. (1864) Il. 7 

Serpis, beltis, uches, and chengies. 1463 aun. § Househ, 
£xp.154 My mastyr sold to my lord off Norfolle a schene 
of gold. 1535 CoverDALE Prov. i. 9 That shal brynge grace 
ynto thy heade; and shal be a cheyne aboute thy necke. 
1580 LyLy Luphues(Arb.) 433 The new found Glasse Cheynes 

_ that you weare about your neckes, z599 SHAKS. Much Ad 

i..i. 297 What fashion ‘will you weare the Garland off 

“About ade necke, like an Vsurers chaine? 1725 N. Rosin- 

son 7h, Physick Introd. 4 Physicians at Milan .. wear 

Chains of Gold, as a Mark of Distinction. Jod, Themayor 

‘was present wearing his chain of office. 

4. fig. A connected course, train, or series; a 
sequence :'&, of action or condition. 

[a 1593 H. Suita Ser. (1866) 1. 186 Draws sin-upon sin, 
till there be a chain of many links,] 1652 Hospes Leviath, 
1. vii. Fa In the chain of Discourse, wheresoever_it be inter- 
rupted, there is an End for that time. z6g5 Futter CA. 
Hist, 1. it. § 3x Here no chain of succession could be 

pleaded, where no two links followed in order. rzxz STerte 
Specs, No..109 ¥ 2 Without..Care to preserve the Appear- 
ance of Chain of Thought, 1794 Martyn Rozsseau's Bot. 
Introd. 1 This false idea. .reduced the vegetable chain to a 
small number of interrupted links. x809-r0 CoLermnce 
Friend (186s) 31 The simplest chain of reasoning. 1875 
Dawson Dawn of Life i. 3 Link in a reproductive chain 
of being. Afod. The chain of proof is complete. i 

b, of individual facts, acts, events, or the like. 

1696 Wuiston The. Earth w. (1722) 184 Purely Mathe- 
matical Propositions are demonstrated by a chain of deduc- 
tions.. 1719 Younc Revenge w.i, Day buries day; month, 
month; and year the year; Our life is but a chain of many 
deaths. 1789 Benruam Princ, Legisl. i, § xx A chain of 
pcee et ave their commencement somewhere. 187: 
EEMAN Mout, Cong, (1876) TV. xx. 571 A strange cham 
of events, 1885 Sir R, Baccattay in Law Times Rep. 
LIT. 672/ The Act provides for a complete chain of trustees. 

5. A continuous linear series of material objects ; 

a. of objects purposely connected, or connect- 

ing points in a line. 

x79t Smeaton Edystone L. (2799) 197 The Chain of 
Hee bes from the Edystone to .. Plymouth, for ascertain- 
ing their distance trigonometrically. 18x0 Henry Zlem, 
Chem, (2826) I, 168 Another modification of the apparatus, 
which,may be called the Chain of Cups, was proposed by 
Volta, 1838 Murray's Handbk, N. Gernt. ase y means of 
the chain of steamers now navigating the Rhine. | 1870 
Roweston Anin. Life 132 The chain of nerye ganglia. 

b. of objects ‘naturally disposed in a linear 

series (with connexion actual or imagined). 

1693 Woopwarp Nat, Hist, Harth um, i. (2723) 172 The 
Andes, that prodigious Chain of Mountains, . 1748 Anson's 
Voy. 11. v. 458 The Ladrones. .an exterisive chain of Islands. 
x808 Med, Frni, XTX. 411 The vibrations will pass .. by 
the chain of bones, to the Membrana Fenestre Ovalis. 
1813 BAKEWELL /ztrod. Geol. 57 The most extensive moun- 
tain chains have a northern and southern direction. 2867 
W. W. Suvru Coal § Coal-snining 87 South of the St. 
Lawrence and the great chain of lakes. 1883 Luoyp 2d §- 
7, I1,'218;A chain of undulating hills. 

ec. Short for.azozntain-chain (as in b). 

, 1830 Lyene Princ. Geol. I. 277 Asubmarine chain extend- 
ing from Boulogne to “Folkestone. 1846 Grote Greece 
{x862) II. i. : The chain called Olympus. 1872 Ravatonp 
Statist. Mines §. Mining 132 A southerly continuation of 
the Humboldt chai . 

~@. Ladies chain (Fr. chaine des dames]: a part 
of the second figure in a quadrille. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 271/3 Performing with his partner” 
a ‘ladies’ chain ’-in.their fantastic quadrille. 

IL. Spécific uses. 

6. A chain or similar construction used as-a 
bairier to obstruct the passagé of a bridge, street, 
tiver, the entrance into a harbour, etc. ; a boom. 

1374 Cuaucer Jroylus 11. 569 For ‘other wey is fro the 
£% none, Of Dardanus, there opyn is the cheyne, 1§23 

Beeners Joiss. 1. ecocxxvi. 748 The chenesse of euery 
strete taken downe and brought into the palayes. xg¢66 
Chron. Gr, Friars (1852) 19 Malpas of London drewe the 
cheynne of.London brygge. 2697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1.223 
There was a Chain of great“Trees placed cross the Creek. i 
we were afterwards near half an hour cutting-the Boom or 
-Chain. 1720 Burcuettr Naval Trans, wi. xix. goo The 
Dutch, .broke-their_way through, and burnt the three ships 
which lay to defend the Chain. F ay. : 

‘7. .A: chain fixed.to a ‘door-post, which-serves to 
secure a house door within: when slightly opened. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. lili, ‘ Top bolt’ muttered Arthur, 
fastening as hespoke, ‘bottom bolt—chain—bar—double-lock 
sand key.’: 1862 Tuacneray Philip 11, xix, Mary came 
down: stairs; and opened the hall-door, keeping the chain 
fastened, and asked him what he wanted. 

8. Part of a curb or bridle. : . 

1617 Marxwam Caval, 11, r4 The Cavezan, .in fashion of a 
Chaine, & in‘our English'phrase commonly called the Chaine. 

9. A measuring line, used in’ land-surveying, 
formed of one hundred’ iron’ -rods called links 

jointed’ together by‘eyes‘at their ends. : 
\-At first chains of varying length were used or proposed ; 
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but that described by Gunter in 1624 is the onc now adopted 5 
it measures 66 feet or 4 poles, divided into roo links. 
~ x6x0 W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey To Rdr. x The 
Beame and Chaine balke no Truthes, nor blaunch Vn- 
truthes. . 624 Gunter Deser. Sector, §c. in Penny Cyel. 
VIL_462/2 We may measure the length and breadth by 
chains, each chain being four perches in length, and divided 
into 100 links. 1669 Srurmy Mariners Mag. u. v. i, 3 The 
Chains now used and in most esteem among Surveyors are 
Three. ‘The first I will name is Mr. Rathborn’s..and that 
of Mr. Gunter’s..this year Mr. Wing hath described a 
chain of 20 Links ina Perch. 1790 Burke 7. Rew. Wks. 
V. 3x2 An accurate land-surveyor, with his chain, sight, and 
theodolite.’ 1801 Hutton Course ATath, (1828) I1. 54 Land 
is measured with achain, called Gunter’s Chain. .of roo equal 
links; and the length of each link is therefore ..7-92 inches. 
b. A chain’s length, as a lineal measure, equal 
to 66 feet, or 4 poles. 

An area of ten chains in length by one in breadth, or 
100,000 square links=an acre. ig 

1661 S. Paktripce Doub. Scale Prop. 40 Let a piece of 
land be 36 poles broad, and the length 23 chains and an half. 
1728, BraDLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Surveying, It contains 12 

hains, 5 Links. 1850 Maynew Lond. Labour(ed. 2) U1. 333 
(Hoppe) The London and North-Western .. in its long and 
branching extent of 477 miles 354 chains. 

10. Arch. <A bar of iron, etc. built into walls 
to increase their cohesion; see also chazz-bond, 
timber in 19, CHAIN-PLATE 2, 

1764 Watson in Phil, Trans. LIV, a7 In edifices of this 
kind, for additional strength, the builders employ bars of 
iron, connected together in such a manner as their exigen- 
cies require; and these, though they have no links, are 
denominated chains. 1842 Gwitt Archtt. (1876) § 1495 
There are other means [for uniting the voussoirs] .. such as 
dowels and cramps .. these are far better than the chains 
and ties of iron introduced by the moderns. 

1L Mil. Short for CHAIN-SHOT. 

x804 Monson in Wellesley’s Disp. 544 A most tremendous 
discharge of round, grape, and chain, from their guns, 

+12. Short for CHarn-Pume. Obs, 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1750/4 An Engine that delivers .. 
more Water than the Chain, and with greater Ease, 

13. Weaving. The longitudinal threads in a 
woven fabric; the warp. (Soin F.and Ger. App. 
sometimes misused for woof ; cf. Cotgr. ‘chatne de 
drap, the woofe of cloth; the thread which in 
weaning runs ouercrosse it’.) 

272x C. Kine Brit. Merch, 11. 17 All worsted Chains, and 
only the Shute of Woollen-Yarns. 1774 Act aire th, 
25 Taking the Biers out of the Chains and withholding Part 
of the Woof or Abb Yarn delivered to them. x8zo J. T. in 
Risdon's Surv. Devon Introd. 25 The one [yarn]. .forms the 
chain or woof. 1875 Ure Dict, Avis 111, r1z0 The longitu- 
dinal threads, which are to form the chain of the web. 
Jéid, 1x13, The European loom .. [has] a warp-beam, round 
which the chain has been wound. 

14. aut. A contrivance used to carry the lower 
shrouds of a mast outside the ship's side, and by 
thus widening the basis of support to increase the 
firmness of the mast. 

a. The part which secures the shroud to the 
ship's side, now commonly called CuArn-PLATE. 
16a7 Carr. Smite Seaman's Gram. v. 20 The Chaines are 
strong plates of iron fast bolted into the Ships side by the 
Chaine-waile. 1769 in FALCONER Dict. Marine. c18s0 
Rudin, Navig, (Weale) 105 Chain or chains, the links of 
iron which are connected to the bindings that surround the 
dead-eyes of the channels. ‘hey are secured to the ship's 
side by a bolt through the toe-link, called the chainJolt. 
b. pi. The assemblage of chain-wale, chain-plates, 
dead-eyes, etc., which form the contrivance to ex- 
tend the basis of the shrouds; usually qualified, as 
Jore-, main-, mizen-chains, according to the mast. 
In the chains; standing upon the chain-wale 
between two shrouds (whence the-leadsman heaves 
the hand-lead). 

1720 De For Caft, Singleton xi. (1840) 193 To board her 
(a ship). .at her fore-chiains on one side.- 1825 H, Gascoicne 
Nav, Fame 52 In each Main-chains an able seaman stands, 
With well coil’d line and plummet in his hands. 1836 
Marevat Midsh. Easy xiii. 45 Climbed up the fore chains, 
and found the deck empty. : 

15. The connexion in a galvanic battery. 

x02 Med. Frnl. VIII. 318 These phenomena, however, 
only take place the moment the Galvanic chain is shut, or 
when it is suffered to remain shut .. If the opposite action, 
occasioned at the moment-the chain is separated, -had en- 
re. supplanted. .the former. 

16.. The series of bubbles on the surface of the 
water marking the course ofan otter, 

3863 G. BerxeLey Life § Recoll. Il. 317, 1 at once ob- 
served the ‘Chain’ or bubbles of an otter. = 

IIT. ‘Adrz. and Comd. : 


17. attrib. Of chains; chain-like ; of the nature 


. of chain-mail (cf. 19). 


2428 in ‘Hanzpole's Psalterx This samesauter in all degre 
is the self in sothnes That ly3t at hampole in surte .. Par it 
ly3t in cheyn bondes. 1886 Ri DER Haccarp K. Solomon's 

‘ines xv. 240 We managed to get off the chain shirts. 

18. General combs., as chazse-line, -maker, -mak- 
ing, -shop,-verse, -way ; chain-drooped, swing, adjs. 

r820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xl, A *chain-droop’d lamp was 
flickering ‘by. each door. :1880 Athenzum 10'Jan. 56 The 

osition of the water-mark and the direction of the *chain- 
lines, which are uniformly the same in. every sheet .of laid 
paper. 1860 Offic. Report in Merc. Mar. Mag, VU- 14x 
ain-makers, shipowners. 1886 Pal/ Afall G. 27 Aug. 11/z 
The 2,500 chainmakers of both sexes who went out on strike 
on the 7th inst, 7d. *Chainmaking is only possible by 
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skilful hand-labour. 1887 Daily News 18 June 3/2 Mr. 
Matthews. .said the wages in the chainmaking trade. . were 
probably not more on the average than 7s. per week. 1886 
Pail Mall G. 27 Aug, 11/2 Working for some hours in the 
*chain-shops. 1820 Keats Ode Psyche 33 No incense swect 
From *chain-swung censer teeming. 1597-8 Br. HALL Sat, 
Postser., Ariosto. .whose *chaine-verse, to which he fettereth 
himselfe. 1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2573/4 A plain Silver *Chain 
Watch. : 

19. Special combs.: chain-argument (Logic), 
a sorites; chain-armour = chain-mai/; chain- 
belt, (@.) see quot.; (4) a chain adapted as a 
belt for transmitting power; chain-boat (see 
quot.); chain-bolt, (2.) Naut. one of the bolts 
by which chain-plates are fastened to the ship’s 
side ; (8.) the bolt or knob at the end of a door. . 
chain (see 7); chain-bond (4rch.), a chain or 
tier of timber built in a brick-wall to increase 
its stability and cohesion (see 10); + chain- 
bridle, a bridle with a chain (see 8); + chain- 
bullet = Cuain-suor; chain-coupling, a secon- 
dary coupling, consisting of chains and hooks, 
between railway carriages or trucks, which acts in 
case of any accident to the primary coupling; chain- 
geng, a gang or number ‘of convicts chained to- 
gether while at work, elc., to prevent escape; 
chain-guard, a mechanism in watches to prevent 
over-winding ; chain-harrow, a harrow composed 
of chain-work ; chain-hook, (a.) a hook fixed to a 
chain ; (0.) Mazt. ‘an iron rod with a handling-eye 
at one end, and a hook at the other, for hauling 
the chain-cables about’ (Smyth); +chain-lace, 
? lace made with chain-stitch; chain-lightning, 
lightning which appears to form a long zig-zag or 
broken line; see also quot. 1885; chain-locker 
(Mazt.), the receptacle for storing the chain-cable ; 
chain-mail, mail or body-armour made of inter- 
lnced links or rings; chain-man, the bearer of the 
measuring chain in surveying; chain-moulding, 
an ornamental moulding imitating chains ; chain- 
pier, a promenade pier, supported by chains like 
a chain-bridge ; chain-pin, an iron pin or ‘arrow’ 
used in marking distances in measuring with the 
chain; chain-pulley, a pulley having depressions 
in its periphery to fit the links of a chain with 
which it is worked; chain-rule, a rule of arith- 
metic, by which is found the relation of equiva- 
lence between two numbers for which a chain of 
intervening equivalents is given, as in Arbitration 
of Exchanges; chain-saw (Szrg.), a vertebrated 
saw forming a chain, having hook and handle at 
either extremity; chain-sling (Maut.), a chain 
fitted to encircle a large article, for hoisting or 
lowering; chain-smith, a mechanic whose trade 
is to make chains; chain-snake, a species of 
lizard, allied to the Slow-worm ; chain-syllogism 
=chain-argument; chain-tiraber = chain-bond ; 
chain-towing, a system of towing vessels in rivers, 
etc., by means of a chain or cable lying along the 
bed of the river which is wound over a drum on 
board the vessel; chain-well = chain-locker; 
chain-wheel, (a.) a wheel used with a chain for 
the transmission of power; (0.) a machine for utiliz- 
ing water-power, which is an inversion of the 
chain-pump, the descending water pressing upon 
the plates or buckets and so driving the machinery. 
Also CHAINBRIDGH, -CABLE, -PUMP, etc. 

1860 Agr. Txomson Laws Th. 200 The German title [for 
Sorites] *chain-argument (Kettenschluss). 01797 Walpolt 
ana xv. 9 The *chain, or ring armour was that used in the 
Middle Ages. 285x H, Metvitts Whale xlv. 293 The dol- 

hin was drawn in chain-armor like Saladin’s. 1794 W. 

ELTON Carriages (1801) I, 217 The *chain-belt is a contriv- 
ance to fix round the trunk, which it locks to the platform. 
1794 Rigging & Sea. 1. 164 *Chain-boat, a large boat fitted 
with a Gait over its stem, and two windlasses, one forward, 
and the other aft, in the inside. It is used for getting up 
mooring-chains, anchors, etc. ¢x8go Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 
105 *Chain-bolt, a large bolt to secure the chains of the 
dead-eyes, for the purpose of securing the mast by the 
shrouds, 1880 BLACKMORE Zvewa xxii. (Hoppe) He.. 
politely put the chain-bolt on the door when he retired to 
take advice. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v, Bond, The 
term *chain bond is sometimes applied to the bond timbers 
formerly placed in one or more tiers in the walls of each 
story oF a building, and serving not only to tie the walls 
together during their settlement, but afterwards for nailing 
the finishings thereto. z690 J. Mackenzie Siege London- 

: '2 Some of their Clergy also... procured several 
*Chain-bridles: to be made. 1636 Heywoop_ Challenge 
Beautie 1. Wks. 1874 V. 26 My friend and I Like two 
¥chaine-bullets, side by side, will fly Thorow the jawes of 
death. 1649 G. Danie Trinarch., Hen. 1V, cccv, Chaine- 
Bulletts of his will Run through all Streets, and'in the 
Waft, they kill. 1838 Gen. P. Tuompson Audi Alt. II. 
Ixxx. 37 How .nearly the felon and the *chain-gang are_ 
allied. 188z Harper's Mag. Dec. 49/1 Chain-gangs of con- | 
victs are brought out. from the prison. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch § Clockut. 50 [The] *Chain Hook +, {is} the hook 
fixed at each end of the chain to attach it to the fusee and 
the barrel, 1578 Richwosid. Wills (2853) 279, Vij own. of 
¥chean lace, vitjs. vja. 1598 Fiorio, Cadenelie, little chaities, 
chaine-lace or chaine-stich. * 1882 Jj.: Parxer Afost. Life 
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I, 148 No man can_report “chain lightning. 1885 Daily 
Tel, 28 Dec. 7/2 ‘Chain lightning’ [is] a strong foreign 
spirit. 1822 Scorr Viged iii, ‘It’s not made of iron, I wot, 
nor my claithes of *chenzie-mail.’ 1855 Kincstey Heroes 
tv. 137 Clothed from head to foot in steel chain-mail. 1862 
Sauces Engineers 111. 157 Accompanied by an assistant 
and a *chainman. a 1863 Tuackeray J/tsc. V. 359 (Hoppe) 
On the *chain-pier of Brighton. 1846 Britran tr, Afad- 
geigne’s Surg, X. 184 You may use the ordinary or *chain- 
saw, 1862 Afed, Times Il. 264 Plate of T. Matthew's 
chain-saw. 1896 Kane Avct. Expl. I. xxix. 402 Away went 
one of our aioe cr and she fell back. 1736 Mortimer 
in Phil, Trans. XXXIX. 356 Auguis annulatus, the 
*Chain-Snake. 1870 Bowen Logic vii. 222 The complex 
abbreviated reasoning thus formed is called a *Chain- 
Syile ism, or Sorites. 1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 
882 *Chaiz-tinder, in brick building, a timber of large 
dimensions placed in the middle of the height of a story, 
for imparting strength. 1874 Kurenr Diet. ALech. I. s21/2 
The Zenalerowene system was first tried in France in 1732. 
1848 Athenauu: 1 Feb, 118 The enormous chain and *chain- 
wheel for driving the screw. 

Chain (t{2in), v. Forms: 4-5 cheyne, chyne, 
4-7 chayne, 5 cheyn-yn, 6 cheine, 6-7 chaine, 
6- chain. [f. prec. sb. in various senses. French 
has chafxer only with the meaning ‘to measure 
with a chain’, but exchafuer is cited in Littré from 
the rth c.; esxchaiz barely appears in late ME.] 

1. trans. To bind, fasten, secure, with a chain. 

1393 Lana. P. P/, C. xxt, 287 Barre we be gates, Cheke 
we and cheyne we. 1893 Suaxs. 2 Hex, V/, v. i, 203 The 
rampant Beare chain'd to the ragged staffe, 1667 Mu.ton 
?. £, i 210 The Archfiend lay Chain’d on the burning 

1836 Emerson Zng, Traits xii, Wks. (Bohn) II. go 
The books in Merton Library are still chained to the wall. 
1682 J.H. Brunt Ref Ch. Bug. 11. 305 He was chained to 
the stake. 
b. transf. and jig. 5 

138. Wycttr Seri, Sel. Wks. UJ. 367 Whanne that riztwis- 
nesse is cheyned to God and al his creaturis. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth, De P. Riv. xxvi. (2495) 135 The sholders ben nede- 
full to bynde and cheyne togyders the bones of the breste. 
tggx SHaxs. Tivo Gent, 1. i, 3 Wer't not affection chaines 
thy tender dayes To the sweet glaunces of thy honour'd 
Loue, 1795 Soutuey Foun of Arc i. 215 A hair that chains 
to wretchedness The slave who dares not burst it, 1858 
J. Maetineau Stud. Chr. 143 The mind given up to 
sion, or chained to self .. dwells .. in the dark and terrible 
abyss. 1876 Trevecvan Aacanéay II. ix. 131. 

2. To fetter or confine with a chain or chains; 
to put in chains. 

©1440 York Ast. xxx, 212 We charge you pat chorle be 
wele chyned. ¢x1440 Promp, Parv. 72 Cheynyn or put yn 
cheynys, catheno. 1g9r Suaxs. 1 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 39, I will 
chayne these Legges and Armes of thine. ¢ 2850 Arad. 
Nights (Ruldg.) 499 They chained him, and put handcuffs 
and fetters on him, 1850 Mas, Stowe Uncle Lom's C. x. 86 
Buying men and women, and chaining them, like cattle! 

b. jig. To fetter, confine, bind; to restrain. 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ, B, 1. 192 Chastite wip-outen charite 
worth cheyned in helle. 1393 Craucer Mariage 14 But 
thilke doted foole .. hath levere Y-cheyned [v.7. ychyned, 
ychayned] be, than out of prison crepe. cx440 York ALyst. 
xxxu. 278 The payment chenys be with-all, The thar no 
nodir comenaunte craue, 1593 Suans, Lier. goo Or free 
that soul which wretchedness hath chain’d. 1634 Mitrox 
Comus 660 If I but wave this wand, Your nerves are all 
chained up in alabaster. 1870 L. Morris Lpic Hades 1, 
(1883) 53 Horror chained My parting footsteps. 1879 STAINER 
Music of Bible 167 Until such a system came into existence 
music was chained up within the narrowest limits, 

3. To obstruct or close with a chain, 

x603 Knotres Hist, Turks (J.), The admiral secing the 
mouth of the haven chained .. durst not attempt to enter. 
cx630 Rispon Swsv, Devon § 192 (1810) 203 The haven is.. 
chained over when need requireth, 1674 in Picton L'pcol 
Munic, Rec. (1883) 1. 286 His new intended strect .. shall 
not be chained or obstructed against any of the towne, 

+4. To surround like a chain; to embrace, Ods. 

3606 Suaus. Ant. § Ci. v. viii. 14 Oh thou day o° th’ 
world, Chaine mine arm’d necke. . 

5. To measure with a (surveyor’s) chain. 

1610 W. Forxincnam xt Survey nu. v. 55 Extende lines 
from each station. .(chayning the stationall ine onely’, 

G. To secure (a door) with the chain; adso/. to 
‘put on the chain’. 

1839 Dickens Nich, Nick. lvi, Ralph .. chained the door 
to prevent the possibility of his returning secretly by means 
of his latch key, 1886 Baninc-Goutp Cr#. Ropar L. v. 59 
‘Joanna. .lock and chain after the gentleman. 

7. Arch, To bind (masonry) with a chain: cf. 
CHAIN sé, ro. + 

1842-75 Gwier Archit. u. iti, § x8. 962 A large number of 
steeples would .. be found to have been well chained with 
timber or with metal. . 

+ Chainage.- Ols. [f. CHarn sb. +-acR; cf. 
F. chainage.] a. A fastening with a chain; chain- 
ing. b. ?A fee due for the use of mooring-chains, 
ere in a harbour. 

x61x Cotcr., Enchainure, a chayning ..chaynage. 169% 
T. Hare) Acc, New Invent. p.95 The Chainage of Ships 
belongs to the Admiral, : 

Chaiu-bridge. A -suspension-bridge sup- 
ported by chains or jointed rods of wrought iron, 
which hang in a curve between two elevated points 
of support. ; 

18:8 J. ANDERson (zi#/e), A Design for_a Chain bridge to 
be thrown over the Firth of Forth at Queensferry. 1836 
Penny Cyel. V. xt /« The Menai or Beaumaris Chain 
Bridge. 1846 G. N. Waicur Cream Sei. Knowl, 60 Suspen- 
sion or chain-bridges are employed, supported by tension- 


- that cut on both sides; 
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rods hung from continuous s1 sion chains fastened into 
highly elevated piers built on either bank. 

Chain-ca:ble. A. ship's cable formed of-a 
chain. Also attrié. . . 

So called on coming into more general use in the early 
part of this century, to distinguish it from the ordinary 
(hemp) cable; now that it has almost entirely superseded 
the latter, ‘cable’ alone generally means chain-cable. 

1830 Marrvar King's Own xix, His nerves were like a 
chain-cable, 1839 TuirtwatL Greece VI. 1. 200. 1848 
Dickens Dombey ix, Chain-cable forges, 

Chained (tend), aff. a. [f. CHaIn+-ED.] 

1. From the-vb.: Made fast, bound, closed, con- 
nected, united, with (or as with) a chain.; fettered. 

x6x3 Cuarman Rev. Bussy d Amb, w, Chained shot. 3637 
Rutnerrorp Leé?. cciv. (x88x) 345 He hath left mea chained 
man. 1660 Inceto Sentiv. & Urania (1682) un. 18x [The 
assailants] set upon the chain’d-bridge. 1684 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1979/t Chained Bullets made at Brescia, 1816 Byrox 
Parisina xiii, While Hugo raised his chained hands. 1860 
Tyxvaut Glace. 1, § 3. 244. ; 

2. From the sb.: Fitted, provided, or adorned 
with a chain or chains. 

xssz Hutoet, Chayned, forguaius. 1627 Carr. Smite 
Seaman's Gram, ii. 8 In great ships they use chained 
pumps. @1796 Burns Meg o' the Afilt, A fine pacing horse 
wi’ a clear chained bridle. 18.. Sata Affs. Afellor’s Diant., 
[He] was highly curled . chained, pinned, and locketed. 

f lightning: Having the form of a chain or 
jointed line, 

1859 A/l ¥, Round No, 17. 400 Lightning. .now and then 
‘chained’ or ‘forked’ was visible. 

+Ghainet. Obs. rare. [ad. F. chatzette, dim. 
of chafne CHatn.] A small chain; 2 chainlet. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. ut, xvii. 560 From his tongue 
were extended forth small chainets oft Id, 

Chaining (tfétnin), vd/. sb. [f. Cuamn v. + 
-incl] The action of the vb. Caain; putting in 
ehalus: $ enchainment ; connexion. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) II. 359 (M&tz.) Pe cha: 
and Teienge of be grete hound Cerberus. ) Fe danny 
De P. R.v. xxviii. (1495) 138 The ouer cheynynge of the 
honde hath thre bones that entre in to the holownes of the 
ammes. 1s Cresats Will Wks. (1843) 459 Ten pounds 
towards the ‘clasping, bossmg and chaining of the same 
[books]. 166 G. Brsnore (#7#/e), New England Judged .. 
a. brief relation of the Sufferings of the People called 
Quakers .. wherein the . Bonds and Imprisonments, 
Beatings and Chainings .. are shortly touched. 

Chainless (t{énlés), a. [f. CHAtn sb. + -LESS.] 
Without chain or chains; unchained. Zoefic. 

1816 Byron Sou. Chitlon, Eternal Spirit of the chatnless 
Mind! x8so Biackin Aeschylus 1. 213 Free and chainless, 
Wild and reinless. 

Chainlet (tfernlét). [f Carty 5d, + -ner dim, 
suff.] A little chain. 

x803 Scotr Last Alinstr. vi. iv, Spurs, and ringing chain- 
lets, sound. 188 Miss Brannon As, III. 135 The hand- 
somest of the chains, a cluster of many slender chainlets. 

Chai'n-plate. 

1, Nau.” [see Cuan sb. 14.] One of the strong 
links or plates of iron fastened to the ship's side 
under the chainwale, to which the shrouds are 
secured. . 

3692 in Cast. Smith's Seaman's Grant. 1. xtv. 64 Main 
Chains and Chain Plaits. 1769 Farconer Dict, Marine 
(1789) Cadenes de haubans, the chains of the shrouds, the 
chain-plates. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Afast xxix. 106 We were 
loaded down to the bolts of our chain-plates, 

2. Arch. One of a series of connected plates built 
into the walls of a building to give it greater sta- 
bility; cf. Cram sb, 10, 

1842 Gwict drchit, (1876) § 1882 The best remedy against 
this inconvenience [scttlement of the foundation] is to tie 
the walls together by the means of chain plates. 

Chain-pump. A machine for raising water by 
means of an endless chain; most commonly the 
chain passes in its upward course through a tube, 
and raises the water by means of disks or valves 
which fit the tube ; sometimes the chain has simply 
a number of buckets or cups, by which the water 
is lifted to the top and there emptied out. . 

a3618 Rareicn Juv. Shipping 16 The Chnine pumpe, 
which takes up twice as_much water as the ordinary did. 
ae Axcuer in Naval Chron. X1. 288 The chain pump was 
choaked, 1830 Marrvat King’s Own xix, He requires the 
chain-pumps to be manned. ; 

Chain-shot. A kind of.shot formed of two 
balls, or half-balls, connected by a chain, chiefly 
used in naval warfare to destroy masts, rigging, 
and sails ; a shot or discharge of this. Also jig. 

; ree Sipxey Apol, Poetrie (Atb.) 55 Thys argument. .is.. 
indeed, a chaine-shot against all learning. xg9x -Horsey 
Trav. (1857) 186 Everie shipe caries cannon and... powder 
(and) cheyne-shott. 31627 Carr. Ssurn Seaman's Grant. 
xiv, 67 Chaine shot .. contriued round as in a ball, yet will 
Pa in flying their full length in bredth. 1642 Fucter 
oly § Prof, St. in vii B Dilemma’s, two-edged swords 
C orites, chain-shot. _ 1660 IxcELo 
Bentia. & Urania (1682) 1, 184 A chain'd-shot .. cut off 
Atheophilus his main Mast in the middle. x wud. Gas. 
No. 3878/4 The Admiral .. had his Ler ke by a Chain- 
Shot. x8so Prescort Pers Il. 277 He was hit by a chain- 
shot from an arquebuse, 

Chain-stitch. 1. In needlework: A kind of 
ornamental stitch resembling the links of a chain; 
the work so produced, chain-work. 

3898 Fronto, Cadencile ., chaine-lace or chaine-stitch, 
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2640 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Praise of Needle Pref.,.Fine 
Ferne-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stitch, and Chain-stitch. 
3820 Haztitr Lect. Dram. Lit. 266 His figures are wrought 
in chain-stitch. 1876 Rock Text. Fabr, 83, : 

2. In a sewing-machine: A stitch produced by 
looping the apps thread, when only one is used, 
into itself on the under side of the article sewn, or 
by using a second thread to engage the loop ofthe 
upper thread; as distinguished from the lock- 
stitch ; also a¢frz., as in ‘a chain-stitch machine’. 

1867 Gd. Words‘419/2 The sewing-machine .. There are 
some which make what is termed the chain-stitch ; they are 
useful for simpler work, such as hemming. 

Chain-wale. Nau, [f. Cuarn 5b, 14+Wazz.] 
A strong piece of timber secured outside the ship’s 
side, almost abreast but somewhat behind the 
mast, whose lower shrouds it serves to extend and 
secure ; now usually corrupted into CHannen sb.2, 
- 16rx Cotcr., Port ‘aubans, chaine-wales,. 1627 Carr. 
Ssarn Seasan's Gram. ii. 6 The chaine waile is a broad 


timber set out amongst them, a little aboue where the 


chaines and shrouds are fastened together to spread the 
shrouds the wider the better to succour the masts. 1704 J. 
Barris Lex. Techn. s.v. Fishes, The Anchor is haled up 
to the Ships Bow, or Chainwale. 1867 Suytn Sazfor’s 
Word-bk., Chains, properly Chain-wales, or Channels. 

Chai-n-work, chain work. 

2. Ornamental work, in sculpture, etc., resemb- 
ling chains. 

1551 Bisie 1 Kings vii. 17 And whopes cf chayne-worcke 
for the heed peces, 1611 ibid, Wreathes of chaine worke, 
for the chapters, x720 De For Cast. Singleton ii. (xB40) 
35 One of the bracelets [was] of chain-work. 8x5 Moore 

alla R, (1862) 2 But a light, golden chain-work round 
her hair, x82 Rusxin Stones Ven. I. iti, § 31.The.. 
archivolts enriched with studded chainwork, 

2. Work consisting of metal rings or links inter- 
twined so as to form a net-work, . 

1864 Times 5 July (L.) The efficiency of iron chain-work 
as a defensive armour for ships of war. 1874 Bouret. 
Arms & Arm. vii. 107 The body armour is a shirt..formed 
of interwoven rings, or chain-work. 2886 Riper Haccarp 
K. Solomon's Mines xv. 240 We examined the armour.. 
Te was the most beautiful chain work we had ever seen, 

8. A texture formed by knitting or looping with 
a single thread, as in the manufacture of hosiery. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 289 The article Chain- 
work in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 1875 Ure Dict. 
arts IL, 823 Hosiery..is composed of a single thread united 
or looped together in a peculiar manner, which is called 
stocking-stitch, and sometimes chain-work. 


Chaip, obs. Sc. form of CHEAP sd. 

Chaip, var. of CHAPE z. Oés. to escape. 

Chair (t{€2), sd. Forms: 3 chaere, 4 cheiere, 
chajer, 4-5 chaier(e, chayer(e, § chaiare, chare, 
schayer, cheyer, cheare, chayr, 5-7 chayre, 6 
cheyar, 6-7 chaire, 7- chair. ‘(ME chaere, 
chatere, a. OF. chazre (western and Anglo-Fr.), 
chaiere (=Pr. cadera, cadeira, Cat. cadira, OSp. 
cadera, Pg. cadeira):-L. catedra, cathedra seat, 
a, Gr. xaédpa, see CATHEDRA. © Cha-te-re was the 
regular OF, phonetic descendant of cat-e'd-1a; it 
was in Eng. also orig. of three syllables, afterward 
reduced to two c/a'-yver, and finally (? under later 
F, influence) to one, chair, In the dialects it is still 
commonly of two, as Se. eha-yer (tfyar). In mod. 
Fr. the phonetic variant ¢haise (see Cnatse) has 
taken the popular senses, while-chaire is restricted 
to the ecclesiastical or professorial cathedra.] 

1, A seat for one person (always implying more 
or less of comfort and ease); now the common 
name for the movable four-legged seat with a rest 


_ for the back, which constitutes, in many forms of 


sudeness or elegance, an ordinary article of house- 
hold furniture, and is also used in gardens or wher- 
ever it is usual to sit. Zo take a chair: to take 
a seat, be seated. 
* 1300 Cursor AL, 9954 A tron of iuor graid. Was neuer 
yeitt king ne kaiser, pat cuer sait in sli{c] chaier [G, chayer, 
7’. chaiere, J’, cheiere}], 1297 R. Grouc. (r724) gar Up a 
chaere he{Cnut] sat adoun, al oP peseesonde. 1382 Wycuir 
Alat#, xxi, 12 He turnyde ypsadoun the bordis of chaungeris, 
and the chaiers of men sellynge culucris, 1382 — Song of 
Sol. iii.g A chager. .ofthe trees of Liban. ¢ 2400 Maunpev, 
xxiii, ayy Mea setten himin a Chayere. cx4go Nominale 
in Wr.-Wiillcker 723 Hee cathedra, achare. ¢x4go Aferlin 
xxi. 362 He sholde do sctte ther a pa be 3883 Even 
Treat. New Ind. {Arb.) 40_Tables, coberdes, cofers & 
chayres. 1555 — Decades IV. Ind. 1. v. (Arb.) 85 Thynges- 
necessary to bee vsed, as cheyars, 3364 Hawanp Lulropins 
tv. 39 Ina chnire fast besideshim, s6ox Suaxs, Ad?'s [fed/ 
u. ii. 27 Like a Barbers chaire that fits all buttockes, 1704 
Steere Lying Lover u. (1747) 36 Set chairs and the Bones 
Tea and leave us. x75 JOHNSON Kawdl, No, 141 P 10 
eee a lady's lap for my own chair. 1983 Scots 
Afag. XV. 36/2 She.. desired me to take a chair. 1 
Marrvar Poor Yack xvi, Take a chair. x870 Mrs. Gas- 
KELL Cranford viii. 116 The chairs were all a-row against 
the walls, | ~ . bolt aren 
b. With various substantives or adjs: indicatin, 
the nature, material, purpose, etc., as ded-,* ded- 
room, camp, cane, compass, folding, garden, 
hall, kitchen, leather, Ubrary, lobby, obstetrical, 
office, rocking, Swinging, Lurkey, ‘wheel-chair; 
texent-chair (dial, dig-chair),- an arm-chair. 


. 


 OHAIR. 


Also Aru-, Batu- (96.2), Cunune-, Easy-, EnBow- 
OHAIR, . 

rs80 Barnet A/y.C 295 A compasse chaire : halfe a circle, 
henticyclus. 171% Steece Speck. 32 23 An easy chair..at 
the upper End of the Table. xgrz Appison Sgect. No. 72 
4 The great Elbow-chair which stands at the mbes end 
of the Table. 1737 Oze.L Rabelais V. 220 Easy Leather: 
* Chairs made.. with.. Springs, 1790 J. C. Smytx in Med, 
Commun. II. 477,.1 .. found him .. sitting in a great chair, 
1708 H. Honter tr. St. Péerre’s Stud. Nat. (2799) ILD, 539 

aving requested the indulgence of an easy chair at the 
sittings of the French Academy. .the King, instead of one 
easy chair, sent le Si the Academy. 1830 Gart Latwrie 
T, 1. i. (1849) 145 He sat in the swinging. chair. 1842 
THACKERAY See, fun, Nap. iii, A servant passes, pushing 
through the crowd a shabby wheel-chair. 

2. jig. & Seat. 


xgog Hawes Past, Pleas. xvi. xxxv, Vf ye wyll tell me 
where.your-herte is set, In the chayre of sorowe no great 
doubt it is, 147-64 Bautowin Mor. Philos. (Palft.) ix. 4 
Qur soules sit in a sure chaire of a certaine expectation. 
1507 Hooxer Zec?. Pol, v. lxv. §7 Imagination, the only 
storehouse of wit and peculiar chair of memory. 1738 
Wes .ey Psabusi.x: The Persecutor’s Guilt to share Op- 
pressive in the Scorner’s Chair. ; 
b. As an attribute of old age, when rest is the 


natural condition. 

xsor Suaxs, x Her, VJ, mii. 5x. Jbéd.1v. v. 5 When sap: 
lesse Age, and weake vnable limbes Should bring thy 
Father to his drooping Chaire, io 

8. Aseat of authority, state, or dignity; athrone, 
bench, judgement-seat, etc. 

@ 1300 [see 1]. . 
-o1g25 A. &. Alli. P. B. 1218 Nabigo-de-nozar noble in his 
chayer. 1393 Gower Con. III. iv. 125 Ianus with double 
face In his chare hath take his place. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 
400 (Add. MS.) Sette hym in the Chayere as domysman. 
1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass, u. i. (Arb.) 2x O how it 
grees my vexed soule to see, Each painted asse in chayre 
of dignitie. 1667 Mitton P. 2. 1.764 At the Soldans chair 
Defi’d the best of Panim chivalry. 1757 Gray Bard . iii, 
Close by the regal chair Fell Thirst and Famine scowl, 
1879 Mactear Celts ix, 146 Holdelm .. was chosen by him 
as the seat of his episcopal chair. 

'b. fig. Place or situation of authority, etc, 

1382 Wycir Matt, xxiii, 2 Vpon the chaier of Moyses, 
scribis and Pharisees seeten, c1400 Rom, Rose 6891 
*Uppon the chaire of Moyses’.. That is the olde testa- 
ment. 1562 J. Heywoon Prov. §- Epigr. (1867) 38 Euery 
man may not syt in the chayre. 1692 WashINcToN tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. iii, (1851) 82 He and Tiberius got into 
the Chair by the Tricks and Artifices of their Mothers. 
1859 Tennyson Laid 1788 He rooted out the slothful officer 
. And in their chairs set up a stronger race, 

4. The seat of a bishop in his church; hence fig. 
episcopal dignity or authority. Ods. or arch. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Lng, xl. 28 Seynt peter preched in 
antyoche and ther he made a noble chirche in whiche he 
sate fyrste in his chaier. xgor 7voud. Raigne K. Sire 1 
(1611) 109 Treade downe the Strumpets pride, That sits 
vpon the Chaire of Babylon. 1642 Jer. Tavtor Epfisc. 
(1647) 337 S. Peter would have advanc’d him to the Honour 
and power of the Bishops chaire. 1647 Brevinr Saud at 
£xdor 15 His first Chair, pee that of Antioch. 175) 
Bourke -A bridgun, ys Hist. Wks. X. 465 Henry .. too! 
measures, not only to humble Becket, but also to lower that 
Chair (of Canterbury]. 1867 Freenan Norm. Cong. (1876) 
1, vi. aga Haldhun now moved his chair to a site nobler than 
that occupied by any other minster in England, 

+b. =Szz. Obs. 

z6x8 G, Sanpvs 7'rav, 3 It is the chaire of an Archbishop; 
inhabited for-the most by Grecians, 1647 [see 4 a]. 

+5, A pulpit. Ods. 

« 1648 Mivton Tenure Kings (1650) 45 A charge not per- 
formed by mounting twise into the chair with a formal 
prectaiet: 1873 Brownine Red Cott. Nt.Cap 1279 
Whether he preach in chair, or print in book. 

6. The seat from which a professor or other 


authorized teacher delivers his lectures, 
e1449 Pscock Refr. v. vi. 518 To be rad..in the chaier of 
scolis.. 169: Woon 21 zh, O02, 11, 306 His prudent presiding 
in the Professors chair.: x69x-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1712) 
TI en ie Saviour. .should have taken the chair, and have 
given the Inquisitive World a clear,determination concern- 
ing the Question. .¢x71x Ken Ayminoth, Poet, Wks. 1721 
III, 14 Give that small Insect you contemn, The Chair in 
Porch or Academ. 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. § 4. 129 
English scholars gathered in thousands round the chairs of 
William of Champeaux or Abelard, 
. b. Hence: ‘The office or position of a professor. 
186 Scotr Amtig, xxxi, Fighting his way toa chair-of 
rhetoric. 1856 Emerson Exg. Traits xii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
93 Many chairs and many fellowships are made beds of 
ease, 1875 M. Arnoxp Ess. Crit, Pref, 10 #0fe, The author 
had still the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. - 
7. A seat of judicial inquiry ; a tribunal. | 
1629 Cuas. I. in H. Cox /istit. 1, ix, (1863) 158 Now there 
are so many chairs erected, to make inquiry upon all sorts 
of men, 2645 Mitton Codast, Wks. (2851) 348 Fora Licenser 
is not contented now to give His single Imprimatur, but 
brings his chair into the Title leaf; there sits and judges up 
or judges down what book hee pleases, - ‘ 
8. ‘The seat, and hence the office, of the chief 
magistrate of a corporate town; mayorship. 
Past, aboue, or below the Chair Ges aldermen of the 
City of London) ; having served or not served as 
Lord, Mayor. o . ‘ 2 
3682 Eng. Elect, Sheriffs 26 Some people..did so indus- 
triously stickle for Sir John Moor’s Election to the Chair. 
2734 Lond, Gaz. No. 5261/4 The Aldermen below the Chair 
on Horseback in. Scarlet Gawns, 2752 CHAMBERS Cycd. 5.v. 
Chain, A gold chain..remains to the person after his being 
divested of that magistratute, as a mark that hie has passed 
the Chair. 7756 Entick London IV. 263 The judges are 
OL. Lt, 
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the lord-mayor, the aldermen past the chair, and the re- 
corder, 1885 /!hdtaker’s Almanack 251 All the above 
have passed the Civic Chair. ee 

9, The seat occupied by the person presiding at 
a meeting, from whence he directs its business; 
hence, the office or dignity of chairman of a meet- 
ing, or of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

In various phrases, as To take the chair, to assume the 
position of chaixman, which in most cases formally opens a 
meeting; fo put in the chair, to elect as chairman; 7 the 
chair, acting as chairman; to deave or vacate the chair, to 
cease acting as chairman, which marks the close ofa meeting. 

1647 CrarEnpon Aist. Red, 1. (1843) 118/1 The committee 
of the Commons appointed Mr. Pym to sit in their chair, 
2659 in Burton Diary (1828) IV. 462, I move that your 
Speaker forbear the Chair. 1806 Zed. Frud, XV. 536 That 
the thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. Brandreth, for 
his cool and patient attention and conduct in the Chair. 807 
Crasre Newspaper 163 Pleased to guide His little club, 
and in the chair preside. 1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. i, 
John Hampden. .was put into the chair. . 

b, Often put for the occupant of the chair, the 
chairman, as invested with its dignity (as the 
throne is for the sovereign), ¢. g. in the cry 
Chair ! Chair! when the authority of the chair- 
man is appealed to, or not duly regarded; /o 
address the chair, support the chair, etc. 

1658-9 in Burton Diary 23 Mar. (1828) 243 The Chair be- 
haves himself like a Busby amongst so many school-boys. . 
and takes a little too much on him. 1676-7 Grew Salts tu 
Water i. §1 (Read bef. Royal Soc.), It was referred to Me 
by this Honourable Chair, to examine and produce the 
Experiment. 1837 Dickens Pickw. i, Cries of ‘Order’, 
*Chair’, ‘Yes’, “No’, ‘Go on’. 1860 Ad/ ¥, Round No, 
46. 473 An amiable discussion between the ‘chair’ and an 
..obstinate person at the other end of the room. _x887 
Times 5 Sept. 9/2 It can hardly be conceived that the Chair 
would fail to gain the support of the House. . 

ce. £7. The chairman and deputy chairman of 


the East India Company. 

1772 Burke Cors.. (2844) I, 344 This seems to be the scheme 
most approved by the chairs. 31844 H. H. Winson Brit. 
India 1. 499 Letter from the Chairs to the Right Honour- 
able Robert Dundas, 16th December, 1808. : 

+10. An enclosed chair or covered vehicle for 
one person, carried on poles by two men; a sedan, 

1634 Sir S. Duncombe's Patent for setting up Sedans in 
Pegge Curial. Misc. In many parts beyond the seas the 
people there are much carried in the streets in chairs that 
are covered. 1647 R. Stapyiron Fuzwenal 12 Using close 
chayres or sedans, 1688 SHapwext Sox, Alsatia u. li, Thy 
Mask will cover all, There isa chair below in the Entry 
to carry thee. 1713 Swirt Cadenus §& V., She .. lik’d 
three footmen to her chair, 1722 STEELE Conse, Lover's 1. 
ii, Calla Chair! 1982 Jounson Kazubl. No. 195 26 At the 
proper time_a chair was called. 1977 SHeriDaAN 77i/ 
Scar. i, Help the gentleman into a chair, and carry him 
to my house, 1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun, The belle and 
beau, In chairs and chariots, stop the way. 

+11. A light vehicle drawn by one horse; a 
chaise ; also a particular kind of light chaise (see 


quot. 1795). Oés. 

1753 Scots Mag. XV. 31/2 The profits .. have enabled me 
to set up a one-horse chair. 176 Sterne 77. Shandy U1. 
xxiv. 124 There is not a greater difference between a single- 
horse chair and madam Pompadour’s wis @ vis. 2995 W. 
Fetton Carriages (x801) II. 184 A chair is a light chaise 
without pannels for the use of parks and gardens, and is a 
name commonly applied to all light Chaises. x82x Combe 
(Dr. Syntax) 1//7/é 1. 614 As I please to take the air, Com- 
mand the ponies to a chair, : 

12. Rathwvays. +a. The support or carriage of 
a rail (cf. CarrtacE 32 b). Obs. b. An iron or 
steel socket with a deep notch, into which the rail 
is fixed, and by which it is secured to the sleeper 
or cross-tie. 

3816 Spectf. Losh & Stephenson's Patent No. 4067.2 To 
fix both the ends of the rails .. immoveable in or upon the 
chairs or props by which they are supported. 1836 Sir G, 
Heap Home Tour 204 Each of these sleepers being a 
heavy block of stone, having a small cradle of iron, or chair 
as it Is called, rivetted on the top for the purpose of sup- 
porting the rails. 1862 Ssutes Engineers IIE. 131 The flat 

ase of the chair upon which the rails rested being tilted, 

18. Mién. (See quot.) 

xr80z Mawe Mineral, Derbysh. Gloss., Chair, used in 
drawing up ore orcoal 

14. Phrase. To put in the chair. (slang.) 

1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. I. 408 Some hirers [¢.e, drivers of cabs] 
.. boast of the number of owners whom they have ‘ put in the 
chair’ or in polite English neglected to pay. 

15. Comb., as chair-back, -bearer, -botioming, 
-caner, -cover, -hire, -leg, -maker, -mare, -mending, 
-room, -saddle, -slumber; chatr-ridden, -shaking, 
adjs.; chair-bed, -bedstead, a kind of chair which 
can be unfolded into a bed; + chair-boll, -bow,, 


-a chair-back ; chair-days, old age, when rest in 


a chair is the most natural condition ; chair-organ 
(see quots.); chair-rail (see quot.); +chair- 
volant, sedan-chair. Also CHAmMAN, etc. 

1647 R. Stapyiton Frevertad ito *Chair-bearers or Sedan- 
men. 1556 J. Hevwoon S¢ider & F, Ixxkxiv. 20 Vpon 
the Scheyreboll hard beating his, fist. 1483 Cath. Azzg?. 
57 A *chare bowe, fudérunz, x887 Century Mag. Oct. 
858/2 Broom-making, * D 
of shoes. 1868 Tames 27 Feb., Described as a *chair- 
caner, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1, (1863) 227 
The ornaments, the reticules, .bell-ropes, ottomans, and 
*chair-covers. 1593 Suaxs, 2 Hex. VI, v, ii, 48 In thy 
Reuerence, and thy *Chaire-dayes,-thus To die in Ru 
battell, 865 Cork. Afag. July 38 The end of life is the 


ir-bottoming, and, the .cobbling | 


CHAIRMAN. 


‘sere of life’..In Yorkshire it is ‘the chair-day’, 162 
Gotpsm. Nash 10 Who spend more in *chair Five than 
housekeeping. 1813 Zaaminer 15 Feb, roz/z J. Finlayson, 
--*chair-emaker. 1799 Jane AusTEN Left. (1884) I, 202 
Brice sixty guineas, of which the *chair mare was taken as 
fifteen. 1694 Lond, Gaz, No. 2955/4 Following the Trade 
of *Chairmending in the Streets. 1636-7 Royal Warrant 
in. § Q. Ser. mt. (1867) XI. 21/2 Our Chapell at Hampton 
Court, and for the making of a newe *Chaire Organ there, 
Conformable to those alreadie made in our Royal Chapells 
at Whitehall and Greenwiche. 188 Grove Dict. Mus., 
Chair organ, a corruption of Choir organ, in use in the last 
Senay, not impossibly arising from the fact that in cathe- 
drals the choir organ often formed the back of the organist’s 
seat, 1842-75 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., *Chair Rail, a piece 
of wood fastened to the wall, to prevent the backs of the 
chairs injuring the plastering when placed against it. 1885 
Pall Mali G. 28 May 4 [There] sat the mother .. “chair- 
ridden by sciatica. 1664 Pzrys Diary (1879; 111. t4 There 
comes out of the *chayre-room Mrs. Stewart. 1865 Pad? 
Mall G. 11 Apr, tr A lady on a donkey in one of those 
*chair-saddles which supply the place of side-saddles in the 
south of Spain. 1819 unt Jidicator No, 1 *Chair. 
shaking merriment. 1667 Dennam Direct. Painter 1, viii, 
18 Rupert, that knew no fear, but health did want, Kept 
state suspended in a *Chair volant. 


+ Chair. sb.2 Obs. or arch, [Variant of Cnar, 
assimilated in spelling to prec. ; perhaps associated 
with it also in meaning.) A chariot or car. 

01374 Cuaucer Anel. & Arc. 39 Emelye .. Faire in a 
chare [Shirley ATS. chaier] of golde he with him lad, 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. i. (1520) 14/1 Helyas .. was 
lyfted up into paradye..in a chayre. 1494 Fapyan 
Chron, vu. 617 W* great apparayll of chayris and other 
costious ordenaunce for to conueye the forenamed lad: 
Margarete into Englande. 2859 T. Bryce in Farr's S, P, 
Ediz, (1845) I. 164 When worthy Web and George Roper 
In Elyes’ chayre to heauen were sent. ¢1630 DrumM. oF 
Hawta. Poens Wks, (1711) 6 Phoebus in his chair, En- 
saffroning sea and air. 1697 Dayvpen Virg. x. 807 Niphaus, 
whom four coursers drew. . They threw their master head- 
long from the chair. 1814 Scott Za. of Jsles v. xiv, Like 
a prophet’s fiery chair .. travelling the realms of air, 


Chair (teu), v.  (f. Caarr 5.1] 

1. trans. To place or seat in a chair; esp. to 
install in a chair of authority. 

1552 etc. [see Crairep below]. 1761 Brit. Mag. 11. 179 
Chairing your speaker for the commons, when he is chosen 
by the house, x18g0 P, Crook |f’ax of Hats 52 A Guy 
Fawkes figure toiletted and chaired, 1877 TENNYSON 
Harold 1,1. (D,) And thou Chair'd in his place, 

b. To place in a chair or on a scat, and carry 
aloft in triumph, as an honour to a favourite, a 
successful competitor, and formerly often to the 


successful candidate at a parliamentary election. 

1j6x_ Brit. Mag. 11. 179 The practice of chairing the 
candidate. .still, I find, obtains among you. 18x2 Z.vaoniner 
19 Oct, 670/2 Were declared duly elected, and were chaired 
through the principal streets. 1812 Anyot IMiadham 1, 
86 xote. 1844 Disraeti Coningsby v. ii, 192 The day the 
member was chaired. 31857 Hucues Tow Brown 11, viii, 
‘Yom.. was chaired round the quacirangle; on one of the 
hall benches borne aloft by the eleven. 

2, To carry or wheel in a chair, 

1886 J. Penpteton Hist. Derbysh, 99 The bride, owing 
to her infirmities, had to be chaired to the altar. 

To provide with a chair or chairs. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chua. xxvii, ‘Che offices were newly 
chaired. 188g [see Cuatninc below]. 

Hence Chaired 7. a., Chai‘ring v/. sd. 

1ss2 Huroer, Chayred or stalled, cathedratus. 1796 
Coverince Ode Depart. Year, From the chaired gods ad- 
vancing, The Spirit of the Earth made reverence meet. 1797 
Hoxcrort tr. Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) IL. xii. 418 note, Bi 
chairing of a Westminster election. x880 Daily News 18 
Sept. o/ It was resolved .. that all chaired bards be ap- 

ointe: honorary members. 188 Leisure Four Jan. 48/2 

eldom is a large building erected .. without a visit to 
Wycombe. .with a view to the chairing of it. 

Chair, obs. form of CHARB, 

Chair-: see CHAR-. 

tChairie, a. Obs. rare, 
flesh +-¥1.]  ? Fleshy. 

31633 W. Strutuer True Hagpines 62 Like a pulpous or 
chairie root. 


Chairman (tféoumzn). 

1. The occupier of a chair of authority; sec. 
the person who is chosen to preside over a meeting, 
to conduct its proceedings, and who occupies 


the chair or seat provided for this function. 

1654 TRapr Covi. Fob xxix, a5, 1 sate chief, and was 
Chair-man. 1660-1 Pepys Diary 22 Jan., To come. .to this 
place. where Sir G. Downing (my late master) was chaire- 
man, 2697 Lurrrer. Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 254 This day 
the parliament mett here, the earl of Oxford chairman. 
1857 Tourm, Sarre Parish 58 It is the duty of the chair- 
man, immediately on taking the chair, to cause the minutes 
of the preceding meeting to be read. 

b. The member of a corporate body appointed 
or elected to preside at its meetings, and in 
general to exercise the chief authority in the con- 


duct of its affairs; the president. 

Chairntan of Committees: in either House of Parliament 
the member appointed to preside over it whenever it resolves 
itself into Committee. k : 

x7a7-gx Cuamsens Cyci. s. v. Contpaviies, Bast India, The 
directors ‘are twenty-four in number, ineluding the chair- 
man and deputy-chairman. 1835 Ure Philos. Mani/.,291 
The committee. .on factory employment, of which Mr. Sadler 
was the mover and chairman. 1887 -Mor.ey Cvit. AZisc. 
III, 306 The chairman of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Mod. Chairman of the Metropolitan: Board of ve 
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(app. f. F. chair 


CHAIRMANSHIP. 


2. One-whose occupation it is to carry persons 
in ebairs or chair-like conveyances ; spec. the two 
men who carried a sedan-chair. Ses 

1692 Lond. Gaz, No, 1683/4 A tall Blackamore..in a 
Green Doublet and Breeches, with a large Chairmans Coat 
of the same colour, 1703 /d/d. 3942/3 ‘I'wenty Chairmen, 
with Sedans, r72zzCipper Lady's Last St. v, Chair, Chair! 
(Enter a Chairman) Here : Who calls Chair? x750 Joun- 
son Rawbl. No. 113-? 6 Disputing for sixpence with a 
chairman. 1833 4c? 3 § 4 Will, IV, c. 46 § 113 The mis- 
behaviour of Coachmen, drivers, chairmen, carters, and 
porters, 18g5 THackeray WVetcomes T. 161 When ladies 
chairmen jostled each other on the pavement. i 

One who wheels a Bath chic. ie 
6 Anstey Bath Guide i, 115 But soft—my Chairman’s 
ae ‘Door. 1829 Maravat FF. Afildma xvi, A Bath 
chair-man. 1869 Darly Tet. 18 Aug., The invalids .. in 
their Bath chairs .. The chairmen .. are an honest, genial, 
hard-working set of fellows. 

Chairmanship. [f. prec. + -sHiP.] ; 

1, The office of chairman or president of a meet- 
ing, a company, corporate body, etc. 

1847 Fraser’s Dag. ‘VI. 224 Elevation to the chair- 
manthip of the Great Western. x878 N. Amer. Rev, 72 
The retirement of Mr. Sumner from the chairmanship. 

2. The action of presiding as chairman ; per- 
formance of a chairman’s duty. 

x89 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 142 A philanthropic 
peer, always. .to the fore with his chairmanship. 1864 Read 
x June x A body of gentlemen sat down todinner, under the 
sympathetic chairmanship of Lord Houghton. 

+ Chairship. Os. vare—*. [see -sntp.] The 
occupancy of the (papal) chair. 

1660 Chavac. Italy 13 Alexander the Sixth, who during 
his Chairship scrap’d together so much wealth. 

Chai-rv-woman. <A woman who occupies the 
chair of presidency at a meeting, in a committee, 
etc. (Hardly a recognized name.) 

1699 'T, Brown in R. L’Estrange Erasm, Collog. (1711) 
404 Ke ought to have .. four chairwomen of our four com- 
mittees. 1934 Fiecoinc Univ. Gallant u, She sits. .chair- 
woman of a committee of fools, to criticize on fashions. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 8 The Duchess rose and said.. 
then £ think the arduous duties of chairman—or shall I say 
chairwoman ?—will cease. 

Chairwoman, obs. form of CHaRWOMAN. 

Chaise (fzz). Also 8 chaiz, (shazess). 
(a. mod. ¥. chatse (chaize Cotgr.), a phonetic 
alteration of chatre (so Pazis for Parts, etc.), 
established in the ordinary sense ‘chair’, whence 
by extension ‘sedan-chair’, and by transference 2 
wheeled vehicle for travelling in. In this later 
sense alone chazse passed into English, notwith- 
standing that chair had itself here received the 
same development (see CHain sé. 11, which how- 
ever was not ree i an exact synonym of this 
word, bat often used as the name of a particular 
sort of chaise). (Cathedra, chair, chaise, are 
thus all forms of the same word.) The vulgar 
take (fziz) for a plural sb,, and form on it a sin- 
gular ( (a!) Caay, SHay. 

(The change of ee 7 to z in French is a phenomenon 
widely exemplified. It appears fully established at Orleans 
int sth ¢,, but did not come down beyond 1620,)] 

1. A term applied to various pleasure or travel- 
ling carriages, the exact application having varied 
from time to time : 

a. A light open carriage for one or two persons, 
often having a top or calash; those with four 
wheels resembling the phacton, those with two 
the curricle; also loosely used for pleasure carts 
and light carriages generally. 

Kersey, Bailey, Ash and Johnson explain chaise as ‘a 
carriage for pleasure drawn by one horse’; Todd says this 
was the case formerly, before post-chaises were in request, 
and defines it as ‘A chaise and pair; a chaise and four: 
the term of later days for a light vehicle, with four wheels, 
drawn by two or four horses’. 

xgor_ Lond. Gaz, No. 3700/t The Empress..and the 
Arch-Dutchesses [were] in open C - 31903 bid. No. 
3945/4 A Leather Body-Coach..and several sorts of Sha- 
zesses, 1707 Jéid. No. 4390/$ Two Geldings, one a dark- 
brown..used to a Chaiz, 1708 Jdid. No. 4439/3, 2 four 
wheel’d Chaises. 2719 Avpison (J.) Instead of the chariot 
he might have said the chaise of government; for a chaise 
is driven by the person that sits in it, 1786 Trials Fokn 
Shepherd 40 He was in 2 one-horse chaise. 1794 FEettox 
Carriages (x80x) Tl. ary The Grasshopper, or three-quarter 
pannel Chaise, or Whiskey... by some called Quakers’ 
Chnises. Jéid. 12x The Rib chair, or Yarmouth Cart, For 
lawns or parks these sort of chaises have been mostly used. 
182g Hone Lvery-Day Bk. 1. 436 Public pony-chaises. 
288 O. W. Horses Poents (1886) 29x The wonderful one- 


hoss shay. Jéod. vulgarisn. The pony-shay (also go’ say 
=spost chaise). 7 - . : 

‘b; A carriage for travelling, having a closed 
body and seated for one to three persons, the driver 
sitting on one of the horses; more: distinctively 
called a Post-cHAISE, q. v. 

agog Luttrett Brief Rel, (3837) VI. 474 The chaise 
he made use of (being wounded in the foot) was found broke 
to peices, 1716-8 Lavy M.'W. Montacue Le#t,'L. xvi. 52, 
‘Inever went out of my chaise from Prague to this place. 
1749 Mrs. Monracu Left, III. 125 We went out ‘together 
in a post-chaise. 1773 Gotpss, Stoops to cong. 1. i, V'll 
clap a pair_of horses to your chaise. «1837 Lytton £, Afal- 
travers 27 In little more than twenty minutes,’ the chaise 
was at the door. 1873 Montey Aovssear IL. 66 He was 
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thrust into’a chaise and despatched on the first stage of 
eight melancholy years of wandering. 

ec. To take chaise: to use a chaise as 2 means 
of conveyance. A chaise and pair, four, sin: a 
chaise drawn by a pair, four, six horses. | 

1704 Apnison Jtady (1766) 23 From Genoa we took chaise 
for Milan. 1713 Stzete Englishsnan No, 21. 139 ‘That 
gay thing that flies along the Road in a Chaise and Six. 
1737 Pore Hor. Efisi. 1. i. 158 The poor... run They know 
not whither, in-a chaise and one. 19782 Cowper Gilsin 

To-morrow is our wedding-day, And we will then‘repair 

into the Bell at Islington, All in a chaise and pair. 

2. attrib, and Comb, as chaise-box, -unibrella ; 
ehaise-cart, a light cart suitable for driving in 
(cf. Cart sd. 3); chaise-house, a coach-house ; 
chaise-undertaker, -vamper, one who under- 
takes to renovate chaises, a dealer in second-hand 
chaises. Also Chai‘seless a. 

1768 Sterne Sent, Yours. (1778) 11. 185 The hammer in 
the *chaise-box being of no great use. 1821 Consett Aur. 
Rides (1855) I. 29 Riding in a little sort of “chaise-cart. 
$794 Fetton (1801) L. 129 The *chaise coach-box .. This 
Kind..may be made to fix on a one-horse “chaise carriage. 
Tbid. 202 *Chaise Heads .. Heads to phaetons or chaises, 
ete., are found great conveniences for sheltering from the 
sun, wind or rain. 1822 Examiner 24 Aug, 333/1 It..en- 
tered the *chaise-house. 1850 Tuacieray Pendennis xxxiv, 
Mrs, Bacon..as yet a “chaiseless woman, 1765 STERNE 
Tr, Shandy vu, xxix, A pert vamping “chaise-undertaker. 
Jbid. vu, xxxvii, In selling my chaise, I had sold my re. 
marks along with it, to the “chaise-vamper. 

Chaise, v. zonce-word. [f. the sb.] 70 chaise 
zt: to go by chaise. 

1822 Soutuey Le?t, (1856) III. 306, I shall follow your 
course to Skipton, and chaise it, solo, from thence. 

Chaise, obs. form of CHASE. 

+Chaisel, cheisil. Ods. [a. OF. chersit, 
chesil, var. of chetnetl, chensil, chanstth, catnsil 
late L. camrisile, -is (8th c. in Du Cange), f. ca- 
misia: see CHEMISE.] _ 

LA fine linen (sometimes identified with Brss 
or Brssus). Often used attrib. 

e1zog Lay. 2376: Warp he an his rugge znne cheisil 
scurte [c1275 ane cheiselne seorte] & anne pallene curtel. 
©1275 Passion in O. &. Misc. 51 Yoseph nom vre 
Louerd a-dun of pe rode And wond him ono cheysil clop. 
e 1300 K. Alts. 279 Theo lady lyght on hire bedde.. Yn a 
chnisel smok scheo ey c oe Foachion & Anne in ae 
Cathol.(x840) 152 Of flex, of: i, of cheisel, Of porpee Sofa le. 

2, Applied to various things made of this fabric, 
as a chemise, smock, shirt, veil, etc. 

exgzo Senyn Sag. (W.) 18rq_Sche hadde on a pilche of 
pris, And a chaisel theron, I wis. 

Chaise -longue (Jézloig). [F. chatse 
Jongue ‘long chair’, In -Ogilvie’s oles called 
chatse-lounge.] A kind of sofa with a rest for the 
back at one end only; 2 ‘couch’, a ‘lounge’. 

3825 T. Lister Grauby vii. (1836) 45 Lady Elizabeth 1a: 
on achaise-longue by them. 2826 Disrae.i Viv. Grey (1868) 
3 Stiffor_stretching, lounging onachaise-longue. 1837 
Marryat Dog-feend 1 t are now termed chaise 
longues, were drawn to the sides of the table. 852 Miss 
Sewer. Exper. Life xxxviii. (1858) 278 The addition of a 
chaise longue and an ottoman, 

|| Chaise-marxine (fézimarin). Obs. [F. 
chaise-marine ‘a sort of seat of board a ship so 
supported as to be free from the effects of rolling 
and pitching’, but Littré has not the Eng. sense.] 

?A kind of chaise, the body of which rests on 
suspension-straps between cee-springs. 

2739 Cmper Aol. (1756) 11. 79 A chaise-marine to carey 
our moving wardrobe to every different pity: 7783 
Tazzot in Lez. I, 538, I could not help telling her of the 
overthrow of the Chalse marine, 2823 Act 4 Gea. [Pe 
98 §19 Nothing in..this Act. shall extend. .to any chaise 
marine, coach, landau, berlin. 

Chaist-: see Cuast-, 

Chaitif, a ME. variant form of CaITiFr. 

Chak, obs. form of Cuaok, CHEOK. : 

Chaker, obs. form of CHECKER, CHEQUER. 

Chakil, Chako, obs. ff. of SHackLE, CHACO. 

{|Chal. The Gipsy word for ¢ person, man, fel- 
low’: sometimes (with the corresponding feminine 
chai) used in speaking of gipsies, by way of dis- 
playing familiarity with them and their langnage. 

1865 Dubl. Untv. Mag, UW. 25 Romany chals with their 
nomad tents upon wheels. 187x M, Coins aut © § Aferch. 
1.i. 47 He. .delighted the chals with tobacco, 1876 WiyTr- 
Mecyitre Katerfelto xii. 134 The Romany chal marries 
with the Romany chi.» 

Chalamine; obs. form of CaLAMINE. - 


- tChalandre. Ols. Also 4 chal-, chelaundre. 


{perh. repr. OF. *chalandre, vat. of calandre,.in 
Pr.-calandri, app. (with Romanic insertion of 2, 
and dissimilation of 7-2 to /-7) :—L. caradrius, 
ad. Gr. xapadptés a species of bird: (See P. Meyer 
Contes moralisés de Boson. Notes.248.)] * 
.ME. form of CALANDER, 2 Mediterranean species 
of lark, Alanda calandra. (To ME.. writers 


probably ‘only a name, known from French - 


romances.) Be en 
e1305 Land Cokaygne q7 in &. E, P. (1862) 159 Chalandre 
and wodwale, And o| des wifout tale. ¢r400 Raw. 
Rose 8x Than is blisiul many sithe The chelaundre and the 
Papyngay. bid. 663 Chalaundres fele sawe I there, 


CHALCEDONIAN. 


+ Chalandrie. (?)- [Jamieson suggesled:some 
connexion with prec.] : 

596 Bure. Lntry Quene in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems 
II. 2 (Jam.) In tapestries ye micht persaue Young ramel, 
wrocht like lawrell treis; With syndrie sorts of chalandrie 
In curious forms of carpentrie, 

Chalang(e, -ans (Sv.), obs. ff, CHALLENGE, etc, 

Chalastic (kile'stik), 2. (and sd.) Afed. [ad. 
mod.L. chalastic-s, a. Gr. xadagrinds laxative, 
from xaAay to relax. Cf. T. chalasiigue.] Having 
power to remove rigidity or stiffness; relaxing; 
laxative. Also sé. a chalastic medicine. 

x62x-78 [see Carastic]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techo., 
Chalastick Medicines, are such as by their temperate and 
moderate Heat, do comfort and strengthen the Parts to 
which they are applied. 1708 Kersey, Chalasticks or Cha- 
lastick Medicines, such as are of 2 loosening or soft’ning 
Quality. 1721-1800 Pawey, Chalasticks. In mod. Dicts, 

Chalaunge, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 

Chalays, obs. form of CHALICE. ; 

|| Chalaza (kilzza). P/. chalaze, [mod.L:, 
2, Gr, xéAa¢a hail, any small lump or knot like 
ahail-stone. Cf. F. chalaze.] : 

1. Zool. Each of the two membranous twisted 
strings by which the yolk-bag of an egg is bound 
to the lining membrane at the ends of the shell, 
and kept near the middle of the albumen, with the 
germinating point uppermost ; the tread or treadle. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chalaza, the Treadle of an 
Egg; every Egg has two of them. .each Chalaza consists, 
as it were, of so many Hailstones agi from each other 
by that White. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) U1. 29, 
1841-71 T. R. Jones Ania. Kingd. 786 An almost invisible 
membrane, the chalaze, which, being twisted by the revo- 
lutions of the yelk, as it is pushed forward in the oviduct, 
is co into two delicate and spiral cords, whereby the 
yelk is retained dx site. 

2. Bot. A spot on the seed where the nucleus 
joins the integuments. 

x830 Lixprey Nat, Syst, Bot, 123 Raphe and chalaza 
usually very distinctly marked, — Jstrod. Bot. (1848) 1, 
398 This raphe..expands into a vascular dish or plate, 
which is called the chalaza. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. vi. § 8. 
277 The proper base of the ovule..is the Chalaza.. In 
the simplest form of ovule, hilum and chalaza are one. 

Chalazal (kale-2al), 2. [f. prec. +-au.) Per- 
taining to the chalaza. 

1835 Linpiey /ufvod. Bot. (1848) I, 398 The amphitropal 
ovule, whose foraminal and_chalazal ends are traverse with 
respect to the hilum. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 580 The cells 
atits lower (chalazal)end. 

Chalaziferous (kelizi‘féres), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -FEROUS; cf. F, chalazifere.] Bearing the cha- 
Inza or chalaze: Chalaziferous membrane, ‘the 
layer of albumen round the yolk of a bird’s egg, 
to which the chalazce are attached’ (Syd. Soe. Lenn. 

859 Torn Cyel, Anat. & Phys. V. 65/1 The membrane 
which proceeds from the Chalaza: over the surface of the 
yolk has been calted Chalaziferous. . q : 

|| Chalazion (kalé'-zign). Sometimes in latin- 
ized form chalastum. [a. Gr. xaraQov, dim. of 
xedaga CHALAZA.] A small pimple or tubercule ; 
esp, one on the eyclid, a stye. 

1708 Kersey Cha/azion, a Stithe, asmall Pimple, or Wart 
on the Eye-lid. 1731 Barvev II, Chalaza, Chalasion. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract, Surg. 1. 343 A tarsal cyst sometimes de- 

nerates into a hard fibrous little mass, feeling somewhat 
ike a large shot beneath the skin, known as a chalazion, 

Chalbot, er.; see Caanor, 

+Chaleanth, chalcanthum. Os. Also 
o(h)aleanthus, calcanth. fa. I’. calcante (Cotgr.), 
and L. c(h)alcanthum, -us, 2. Gr. xddnavOoy, 
xdAxavOos ‘a solution of blue vitriol used for ink 
and blacking’, f. xadxés copper-+dvOos a flower.] 

An old name for blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), 
and for a kind of ink made therefrom; sometimes 
also applied to green vitriol (sulphate of iron). 

1678 Pinturs, Ca/canth, 2 Chymical word, being the 
same as Vitriol. 1730-6 Batey (folio), Calcanthsam, vitriol 
rubified. Chalcanthum, vitriol or copperas. 1727 BERKE- 
Luv in Fraser Life § Leté. 586 A vapour sulphurous with 
some tincture of nitre, calcanthus, and bitumen, 1718 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 14/t Vitriol, when all its Moisture is 
dry’d away, becomes Chalcanthum, | . 

Chalcanthite (kelkcenpsit). Jf. [named 
1853; f. CHALCANTH-UM + -ITE,] Native blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copper. 

1857 Suerarp Afineral. 44%. A 

+ Chalcanthous, 2. Obs. rave". In 7 cal-. 
[f. as prec.+-ous.] OF the nature of ink or 
blacking. y 

2646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ey. vi. Si ee 
or Atramentous quality. 266 Brount Glossogr., Calcan- 
thous; pertaining to Shoomakers black or Vitriol. 2 
“+ Chalcedon. Herd. Obs. One of the various 
plants which have the specific name chalcedonicus, 
as Lychuis chalcedonica, Lilium chaleedonicuim, etc. 

1664 Eveiyn Kal, Fort. (x72 ) 205 Stock Gilly-Flowers, 
Spanish Nut, Star-flowers, Chaleedons. nh 
“+ Ghalcedo‘nian. Os. Also cal-, [f. L. 
chaleedoni-is CHALCEDONY +-AN.] = CHALCEDONY. 

1622-62 Havin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 54 Chalcedonians also 
of: such: bigness, that whole Drinking-cups are made of 
them. rygo tr. Leovardus Mirr. Stones 801 The Calce- 
donian pale white, and also the hardest dun. 


CHALCEDONIC. 


Chalcedonic (kelsidgnik), a. [f CHancn-" 


DON-¥ +-10.] “Of or belonging to chalcedony. 
1828in WewsTER. 1861 7emple Bar ILI. 388 Chalcedonic 
varieties of quartz. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xviii. 
354 Bucressiae crops of chalcedonic crystals proceed. é 
halcedony, calcedony (kcelserdoni, kee'l- 
stdeni). Forms: a. 4 calsydoyne, calcidoine ; 
8. 4 chalcedun, 6-§ caleedon, 7~-8 chalcedon ; 
7. (4-5 calcedonius), 5 calsydony, calcideny, 
(6 chaleedonium), 7 calchedonie, calsidonie, 
chaicidonye, 5- calcedony, 6- chalcedony. 
See also CASsIpomve, -pony. [The current form 
chalcedony is directly adapted from L, ¢(A)ake- 
dontus, used in the Vulgate to render Gr. xaAnnddv, 
in Rev. xxi. rg, the name of the precious stone 
forming the third foundation of the New Jeru- 
salem, but found nowhere else. Adapted forms 
of the same word in OF. were calce-, calcidoine, 
whence the ME. calcidoine, calcedun ; also casst- 
doine, whence ME. Cassmoine and its varieties, 
which are separately trented. The 16th c. chalce- 
dow was perh, directly from N. T. Greek. 

The word is of very complicated history. The L. is com. 
monly assumed to be the same as the adj. chalcédonius of 
Chalcedon in. Asia Minor, as if it were ‘Chalcedonian 
stone’, but this is very doubtful. In interpreting the name 
in the Vulgate, which has the variant form carccdonius, 
the early writers identified it with a stone mentioned by Pliny 
xxvii, §§ 103, 104, where MSS, have the variants carche- 
donia, charcedonia, calcedonia, calchedonia, carchedonius, 
said to be found in North Africa, and to be brought by way 
of Carthage (Kapyndév), which, from the description, could 
have nothing to do with the chalcedony of the moderns. 
Isidore has carchedonia ; Epiphanins de Gemmis iv, says it 
is produced ¢v Kapynddve ths AcBuns. The carchedonius or 
chatcedonius is mentioned and moralized upon by a whole 
catena, of writers, including esp. Bada; but to none of them 
was it more than a traditional name, about which there clus- 
tered notions originally derived from Pliny with an accre- 
tion of later fables. The first to try to identify it with 
any known stone was apparently Albertus Magnus (1205- 
1282), who may have eg in view some form of the stone 
to which the name is now given. (See the exhaustive 
article of Schade Alédentsches Wouch. 1363) 

A precious (or semi-precious) stone, which in its 
various tints is largely used in lapidary work: 
a cryptocrystalline sub-species of quartz (a true 
quartz, with some disseminated opal-quartz), hav- 
ing the lustre nearly of wax, and being either 
transparent or translucent. 

It is uot safe to carry the modern application back 
before the r6th or at earliest the 15th c.; and references to 
earlier notions come down to the 17th. In modern lapidary 
work, chalcedony receives different names according to its 
varieties of colour and structure, as agate, cornelian, cat's 
aye, akin pe ona, Sard, atc. Most of the varieties 
were included by Pliny under his jasfis. (Westropp.) 

a, ¢x32g E.E. Allit. P. A. 1002 Pecals doyne. .withouten 
wemme, . 1393 Gower Couf, III. 133 The calcidoine .. for 
his stone he underfongeth. 

B. ¢3305 Land Cokaygue os in £. £. P. (1862) 158 Ametist 
and crisolite, Chalcedun and epetite. sg Even Decades IW, 
Ind it. v, (Arb.) 158 Precious stones cauled smaragdes, cal- 
cedones & Taspers, 2586 Feanu Blas. Gentrie 149 A Cal- 
cedon is the fifth’ stone, being most strong and hard by 
nature, instructing the Soueraigne that he exercise the car- 
dinall vertue Fortitude, 1648 Gace West Ind. xii, (1655) 
53 Adorned with Emeralds, Turquies, Chalcedons. 1686 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2116/4 A great Calcedon truly Oriental of 
a Foot long, and half a Foot broad. 1747 Dinevey in Phil. 
Yrans. XLVI. 503 Of the Beryl there are three species, 
the Red..the Yellow... and the White, commonly called 
the Chalcedon, of the Colour of sheer Milk. 

attrid. 1644 Evetyn ALeuz, (1857) I. 98 In another [ca- 
binet] with calcedon pillars, was a series ofgolden medals. 

y. 1382 Wycur Rev. xxi, 19 The thridde, calcedonyus 
[1526 TinpaLe, calcedony; 1587 Geuze. chalcedony]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvt. xxvii. (1495) 561 Calcidonius 
is a pale stone and sheweth eyes colour meane bytwene 
Berell and Tacynct and comyth andis gendred of the reyne 
of our lorde. ¢1460 Play Sacram,.x171 Crepawdis & calce- 
donyes semely to se. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 4x My bedys 
of calsydony..°1482 Marc. Paston Le¢é, 861 111. 287 My 
pee bedys of calcidenys gaudied with silver and gilt, 1621 

urTON Apat, fed. u. iv. wiy, There is a kind of Onyx 
called the Chalcidonye. 1688 R. Hotme Aswonry m. 40/1 
‘The Calcedon or Calchedonie. . being well chafed & warmed, 
will draw a: Straw or a Rush to it. [From Pliny.] 1756-7¢tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1. 47 Pieces of agate, jasper, oriental 
chalcedony. 1833 Lyte Princ, Geol, III. 222 Opal calce- 
dony, resinous silex. : 1855 Loner. Hiaw. iv. 262 Arrow- 
heads _of chalcedony, Arrow-heads of flint and jasper. 
x861 C, Kine Av: -Genzs (1866) 7 Calcedony .. is a semi- 
transparent white .quartz, sighty tinted with yellow or 
blue. ~ 1876 Pac Adv. Text-bh, Geol. vii. 146 ‘Many of the 
older lavas yield agates, chalcedony; leucite. ~*~ 
.Chaleedonyx. Afin,. [f prec.+Onvx.] A, 
variety of agate: see‘quot. y P : 

x822 CLEAVELAND Adin. 270 When white and grey layers 
alternate, it is called Chalcedonyx, sealer : 

+ Chaleelet. “Her. Obs.. 
x572 Bossewein Armorie 1. x19 b, A Chalcelct on the first 
jeanne Diamonde, 2688 R.Hotwe Armoury 1. 256/2 The 
halcelet..is a long & black Bird. -- BM ek of Se 


Chalchuite (feltfjait). afin. [f the Mexi- 


can name: of the stone; chalchijaedtl+- ti]. A- 
- ". -~]: Chalcographical Society. 2 3 eo es 
_ Chaleographist (kelkp-giafist). [fas Cuar- 


greeni_variety of turquoise-from-Mexico. “> | 
1843 Prescorr /e-xico (1850) I. 274 Four precious stones 
of considerable size, resembling emeralds, called by the na- 
tives chalchuites, 
197 The Green Turquois known as Chalchuite, - 


1883. Armer. Frud. Sc.-Ser. it. XK. | 
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Chalcidian (kézlsi‘dian). Zoo/. ff. mod.L. 
chaleid-w (f. L. chalets = Gr. xadnis a kind of 
lizard) +-1An.] Of or pertaining to the family 
Chalcidz or Snake Lizards. 

Chalei-dic, Arch. [ad.L. chaleddéicum ‘chamber 
at the corner of a basilica, on each side of the 
tribunal’. More usnally in the L. form.] 

2730-6 Baitey, Chalcidick {with ancient. Architects}, a 
large stately Hall belonging to a court of Justice. 1995 
ASH, Chalcidica, Chalcidicunz. 1832 Gert Pontpeiana I. 
ii. 14 It has been thought..to justify the application of the 
term Chalcidicum to the edifice in question. 1849 Freeman 
Archit. 155 A kind of transept, called chaleititca. 1876 
Gwitr Archit, Gloss. ‘ Chalcidicum, 

Chaleididan (k#lsididin). /xfom. [f. mod. 
L. Chaleidid-a, £. the generic name Chalcides, f. 
Gr. yards brass.] A member of a family of 
small hymenopterous insects, ornamented with 
brilliant metallic colours. 

2835 Kirsy //ad. §& fast. Ani, I, xx. 334 A minute 
species. . belonging to the family of Chalcididans, 

Chalcidony, obs. form of CuaLcepony. 

| Ghalcites. [L. chalcites, ad. Gr. *yadutns 
copper-ore.] Green vitriol ‘sulphate of copper). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 696 In Furnaces of Copper and Brass, 
where Chalcites is often cast in, to mend the working. 


Ghaleo- (kelko). Adin. Occas. chalko-. 
Stem and combining form of Gr. xadxds copper, 
brass, used in the names of many minerals, as 
Gha‘Icocite [Dana’s alteration of the older name 
chalcosine (see below)], native sulphide of copper, 
copper glance. Cha‘loodite [named 1851; £ Gr. 
xadewd-ns like copper +-rrz], a hydrous silicate 
of iron, found in velvety coatings, having a brass- 
like lustre, a variety of stilpnomelane. Cha‘lco- 
lite [see -Lirz], a synonym for Forbernite, which 
was erroneously supposed to be an ore of copper. 
Chalcome'nite [Gr. unvy the moon; named with 


reference to selenzte, f. o€Aqvn moon], a copper : 


selenite from S. America. Chaleo‘phacite [Cr 
gaxés lentil], a synonym for Liroconite, a native 
arseniate of copper, occurring in small lentil- 
shaped crystals. Chalco-phanite [Gr. pav- ap- 
pearing, showing], a hydrous oxide of zinc and 
manganese, having sometimes a bronze-like lustre, 
Chalcophy Ilite [Gr. pvAdov leaf: named 1847], 
a green, foliated arseniate of copper, Chalcopy'x- 
rhotite [named 1870], a variety of Pyrruority, 
a sulphide of iron and copper, resembling chalco- 
pyrite. Chalecosi‘derite {Gr. oténpos iron], a 
hydrous phosphate of copper and iron, a variety 
of Dufrenite. Cha‘lcosine [badly formed on Gr. 
Xarnés + -INE], carlier name of chalcocite (sce 
above), Chalcostibite (Gr. o7if8t (oripzps), sul- 
phuret of antimony: named 1847], a rare sulph- 
antimonide of copper. Chalco’trichite[Gr. (Opif), 
zptx- hair], a variety of cuprite occurring in acicular 
or capillary crystals, known as plush copper-ore. 

1868 Dana J7i. (1884) 53 Specimens referred to chalca- 
cite. 1859 Srerarn A/in., Chalcodite. 1868 Dana 17in,(1880) 
460 Brush ascertained the identity of chalcodite and stil- 
pnomelane. x8ox tr. aproth's Ess, Mint, Werner has given 
it the name Chalcolite, 1868 Dawa A/i. (1884) 586 Chalco- 
lite has since crept back again, but is no more appropriate 
now than it was sixty years ago, 188: Nature XXIV. 41 
A new selenite of copper..Chalcomenite..occurs in the 
Argentine Republic. 180 Dana dZix. s29 Chalcophacite. 
3875 Amer. Chentist July 1 On chalcophanite, a new min- 
eral species. 1830 Dana dZin. 529 Chalcophyllite. | 1875 
Ybid. App. ii. 1x Chalcopyrrhotite.” 1884 /déd. App. iii. 24 
Chalcosiderite. 1835 Suerarv Jfiz, 123 Chalkosine. 1868 
Dana AZin. 85 Chalcostibite. 1832 Suerarp AViz. 123 Chal- 
kotrichite, the capillary variety of red copper ore. 1868 
Dana Ain. 133 Capillary cuprite, chalcotrichite. 

Chalcograph (keerlkograf). [cf next and 
Photograph.| A copper-engraving, 

In mod. Dicts. 


Chaleographer (kelkggrafo1). [f mod.Gr. 


.XaAKoypagos (£. xaduds copper, brass + ypdew to 


scratch, write, draw, design)+-ER. Cf. F. chalco- 


graphe.] One who engraves on copper. 

3662 Evetyn Chalcogr.g Our Burnisher (another tool us’d 
by eee). 1677 PLor O-xfordsh, 268 Mr. David 
Loggan, Chalcographer to the University, . 186g Sata 
Diary in Amer. {1, 127 A monstrous map of the island of 
Cuba. It had been graven by a Spanish chalcographer. 


Chalcographic (kelkogre'fik), @. [f. as 


CHALCOGRAPHER + -Ic; cf, F. chalcographigue.], 


Of pertaining to, or of the naturé ofchalcography. 
1815 European Mag. LXVIY. 112 The noblest aims of 

the calcographic ait. 1826 Sincer Hist. Cards 201 Not 

only the infancy of xylography, but also that of the chalco- 

graphic art. Bee . 

+ So Chalcogra‘phical = prec. . 

*18,. (¢##le) Calcographical. Memorials of Literary Per- 

sonages..a collection of 234 Engravings, 1884 Al ¢henaune 

t Nov. 68/2 In order to promote the study of engraving in 

its-earlier, stages, it is proposed to form ,an International 


COGRAPHER + -187,] = CHALCOGRAPHER. : 
+ -1930-6; - BatLEy,- Cadcographist, an “Engraver” in. Brass. 


-1864 WEBSTER, Ghalcographist. -- 


CHALDER. 


Chalcography (kelkg-grafi). [f Gr. type 
*xarKoypadgia, f. xahxoypapos: see above. In F, 
chalcographie.} The art of engraving on copper. 

1662 Evetyn AZevz, (1857) 1. 364, 1. .had recommended to 
me the publishing what I had written of Chalcography. 2662 
— G#tle) Sculptura ; or, the History and Art of Chalcography 
and Engraving in Copper. 1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 93 
note, The curious in Chaleography. 1882 Sata in //dust. 
Lond. News 13 July 55/2 The masterpiece of Mr. Hablot 
Browne’s great capacity in chalcography. : 

Chaleologue (ke'lkelpg). sonce-wal. “ff. Gr. 
XeAKds brass+-LoGuE: cf. astrologue, theologue, 
etc.] A student of brasses. 

+86x Sat, Rev. 22 Junc 647 A zealous and, at the same 
time, rational student of brasses—the fashion of the day 
might almost tempt us to say a chalcologue, or perhaps 
more accurately still, a chalcotribe. . 

Chaleomorphite, Af. [app.a bad spelling 
of cadcomorphite, named 1873, f. L. caéc- lime (see 
Caxco-) +Gr. poppy form.] A hydrous silicate of 
calcium. 1875 Dawa Ain. App. ii, 11. 

Chalcopyrite (kelkopoireit. Ade. [ad. 
mod.L. chalcopyrites (in Henckel 1725), f. CHaco- 
+ Pyrite: probably the xadxirs of Aristotle, 
and included under the auptzis of Dioscorides, 
chaleitis and pyrites (in part) of Pliny, pyrites 
wrosus, aureo colore, flavus, of early mineralogists.] 

An important ore of copper, called yellow or 
copper pyrites, native sulphide of copper and iron. 

x835 Suevarv AZ, 123 Chalko; write, 1862 Dana A/ax. 
Geol, § 30. 64 Chalcopyrite vesemnb es iron pyrites, but is of 
a verper yellow color, much softer, being scratched with 
aknife. 1869 Paterres ese. x. 278 Chalcopyrite .. found 
in ejected blocks. 


Chaleotribe ‘karlkotraib . wonce-wd, [as if 
ad. Gr. *yaduorpiBns, f. xadnos brass + TpiBev to 
iub,]_ One who takes rubbings of brasses. 


. 1861 [see CHALCOLOGUE], 


Chaleotript (kie'lkotript’. nonce-wd. ([f. as 
prec. + tpir-ys one who tubs, f. tpiBew.] = prec. 

1882 Ch. Times 7 July 462 Chalcotripts might with advan. 
tage hunt Leicestershire and Derbyshire for this purpose. 

Chald: see Curanp a. Ods., cold. 

Chaldaic (keldz ik). [ad. I. Chalddatc-us.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Chaldea. —_-B. sd. 
The language of the Chaldeans. 

So Ghaldarical a. Gha‘ldaism, a Chaldaic 
idiom or mode of speech, esp. occurring in the 
Old Testament. Cha‘ldaize v, [cf Gr. xaAédai- 
ew], to imitate or follow the Chaldeans. +} Cha‘l- 
day a., + Cha‘ldic a = CHALDEL. 

1662 Stituinore. Orig. Sacv. u. vii. § 10 ‘This. .Chaldaick 
superstition. 1832 W. Irvinc Adhambra Il. 77 It was of 
fine green silk, covered with Hebrew and Chaldaic cha- 
racters. 1678 CupwortH /vtell, Syst. 292 The Oracles, 
called by some Magical..but by others Chaldaical, | 1Bxz 
Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 520 All those Graecisms, Syria- 
isms, or Chaldaisms, which deform the Hebrew text. 1652 
GavLr Megastrom.120'To take heed of Chaldaizing, Juda- 
izing, etc. 1678 Cupwortu /réed/, Syst. 293 Those Chalday 
or Magick Oracles. 2623 Liste sEl/ric on O, § N. T. (1638) 
Pref, 11 They wrote some Caldick, some Syriack. 

Chaldean (keeld7An), a. and sd. [f! L. Chalde- 
us=Gr. Xadéaios Chaldean + -1n.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Chaldea or its in- 
habitants ; hence, to occult science or magic. 

1732 BerKELey A/ciphr. vi. § 20 Whether in Daniel’s pro- 
phecy of the Messiah we should compute by the Chaldean 
or the Julian year. 1848 Maurice Jom 4 Alet. Philos. in 
Encycl. Metros. 11. 566/1 This Chaldean imposture, the 
substitution of grand notions of nature for a belief in God. 


B. sb. A native of Chaldea, esp. (as at Babylon) 
one skilled in occult learning, astrology, ete, ; 
hence gew. a seer, soothsayer, astrologer. (So 
Gr. Xadéatos, L. Chaldzus.) 

158 Marseck Bk. of Notes 77 ‘Vhe Chaldeans wer most 
renowmed in Astrologie that euer were anie. 16x Bisie 
Dan. ii. 2. 1642 Mitton Afol, Smecz. (1851) 305 The feind 
therefore that told our Chaldean the contrary was a lying 
feind. «1649 Druum. or Hawtw. Faw. £f. Wks, 11711) 
148 How can a Chaldean, by that short minute. .in which a 
man is born, set down the diverse changes .. of his life. 
1839 Raw Linson Bampton Lect, v. 23 In Daniel the Chal- 
dzans are a special set of persons at Babylon, having a 
earning’ and a ‘tongue’ of their own, and classed with 
the magicians, astrologers, etc. 

Hence } Chalde'anizing Adi. a. 

16sz Gaute Jfagastrom. 278 Why might not the Chal. 
deanizing oracle be drawn to confesse so much? 

Chaldee (ke'ldz, keldz:), a. and sb. Also 4 
Oaldey, 6 Chalde, 7 Caldie, Chaldy. 

A. adj, = CHALDEAN, CHAupaic. B. sd. a. A 
native of Chaldea. b. The language of the Chal- 
deans: also the biblical ‘ Syriac’ or Aramaic. 

1382 Wycttr Dav. ii. ro Eche dyuynour, and witche, and 
Caldey. rg88 R. Parke tr. Sandoza’s Hist. China jo4 
Martin Simion..is a Chalde borne. 1602 T. Frrznersert 
Defence 49 As wel in the Greeke text, as in the Siriac 
& Caldie. © 1668. Witxins Real Char.-5 A Language .. 
which is sometimes called Syriac, and sonietimes Chaldee: 
“So }Chaldeish, Chaldeism (= CHALDAISN). 

: exgrx rs? Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb) Introd. 30/2 Some of 
them speketh Caldesche some Arabier. «1535. CoveRDALE 
Dan, i. 4 To lerne for to speake Caldeish. 1684, N: S. 
Crit. Exg. Edit. Bibte viii. 48 There are so many Chalda- 
isms in the Hebrew Text, ; 

if 32-2 


CHALDER, 


Chalder! (t{G-lda1). Sc. Also 6 chawldor, 
chaudder, 7 chauder. [app. a. OF. chauditre 
(also chaudere, chaldere, caldere) = Pr. candiera, 
Sp. caldera, Pg. caldeiva:—L, caldaria, {, cald-zs, 
calid-us hot; but possibly a shortened form of 
CHALDRON, q. v. is sense 1, a med.L. celdva 
occurs in early Scottish statutes, and a correspond- 
ing vernacular form celdre is found.] 

T. An obsolete dry measure of capacity: in Scot- 
land. 16 bolls or 64 firlots of corn, making nearly 
12 quarters Winchester measure: used in the 
computation of the stipends of the parish minis- 
ters. For lime and coal it varied from 32 to 64 
imperial bushels. (Formerly, also + ce/d7e.) 

la Leg. 4 Burg. \xvii, Pistor habeat ad lucrum de 
qualibet cel a.) 

a, 15 


.. Chart. Aberd. 140 (Jam.) Alsmekill land as a 
celdr of aits will schawe. /é:d., George of Gordoun.. 
occupeis a celdre of atis sawyne pertenand to Dunmetht. 

B. axsoo Act Will, in Skene Reg. Maj. (1609) 3 Ane hus- 
band man and ane fermer, sall gif the thritten veschelt of 
their lands of service: and maireour of ane chalder, ane 
firlot (for knawship. ¢xsqgo Rev. Cofdingham Priory in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club VW. No. 11. 62 note, Wheat, 6 
chalders, 7 bolls, 3 firlots, 2 pecks, ¢x6x0 Sin J, Mecvut. 
Aeon. (1735) 408 His Part... was thirtcen Chalders of Victual. 
2730-69 De For, etc. Zour Gt. Brit, 11. 151 ‘The Quantity 
of Coals. supposed to be about 500,000 Chalders, every 
Chalder containing 36 Bushels. 1799 J. Kosextsos Agric. 
Perth 286 The [lime] shells are sold at two shillings and 
twopence the boll, and the raw stones at seven shillings the 
chalder. 19730 T. Bostox Afew. vi. 63 The stipend. .was 
five chalders of victual and 8 merks, 1813 N. Cancisuss 
Topog, Dict. Scott, 1. Hatkirk, The suipend,. was 2 
chalders of meal, and 2 chalders of bear, £609 Scotch, and 
€30 Scotch for Communion Elements. 1812 CHatmers 
Let. in Life (1851) I. 274, [ had only got three chalders of 
augmentation where I asked and had reason to look for six. 

+2. In England = Cuauproy, but for coal and : 
lime varying in quantity from 32 to 40 bushels, 
according as the measure was stroked or heaped. ; 
(Apparently a northern word, introduced into the 
London market with coal.} Ods. 

3579 Wills & Inv. N. C. 11860) Il, 324, XV Chalders 
of Coales. 1582 /did. 88 A chaudder of come. 1581 A/S. 
Ace. Hull Charterhouse, For sleckinge & siftinge of half a 
chawlder of lyme, iiijed, 1642 Best ari. Bhs, (1856) 126 
Of barley..they..carry but a chalder, ic. fower quarter, 
or nine seckes ina waine, 1722 De For Péague (1756) 255, | 
Ihe publick Fires ..cost the City about 200 Chalder of 
Coals a Week. 1778 Chron. in Aun, Reg. 161/1 Last year 
there was imported into London from Newcastle and 
Sunderland 6920934 chalders of coals. 

3, Asa liquid measure. (Asmorous.) 

oh, Fincher of ad 11 Whole chauders of strong ale. 

Chalder? (t{§ldo1). aut. A rudder-brace 
or gudgeon. 

31867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Chalders, synonymous 
with sudgeons of the rudder. 

Chaldern(e, obs. form of Cuawpron. 

Chailderon, obs. form of CHALDRON. 

+ Chalde-se, v. .00s. Also caldese. (Pre- 
sumed to be & Chaldee or Chaldees, with the 
notion of ‘cheat as an astrologer’; but evidence 
is lacking.] trans. To cheat, trick, ‘ take in’. 

1664 Butter //ud.u. 1. 1010 He stole your cloak and 

ick'd your pocket, Chows’d and Caldes’d you like a block- 

ead, @1680 — Kem. (1759) 1.24 Asham'd, that Men so 
grave and wise Should be chaldes’d by Gnats and Flies. 
1697 Dennis Plot & no Plot 1, I caldes'd a Judge white 
he was taking my Depositions. 

Chaldron (t{Gldren, t(@dron). Forms: 6 
chauderne, 7 chaudron, chawdron, chauldron, 
chalderon, 7~ chaldron. [Another form of 
Caunpron; a. OF. chanderon, mod.F. chatutron 
(=Sp. calderon, It. calderone), augm. of chaudere, 
chaudiare ake caldera) kettle :—L. cahdaria, pl. 
of caklérinme hot-bath, f cadd-us, calid-ts hot. 
The etymological form is chavdront ; as in catidron, 
an Z has been inserted in recognition of the re- 
moter derivation, and 2 subsequently dropped.] 

+1, An obsolete form of Caunpron, Ods. 

zsss Epen Decades W. Ind, (Arb.) 223 A chauderne of 
water. 160: Hottanp Pliny I. 259 The tunnel or mouth of 
the furnace must be a good way off from the lead and 
chawdron. : 2639 T. De Grey Compl. Horse. 137 Fill up 
the Chaldcron with faire water, 1780 G, Huanrs Berdados 
248 The juice .. is boiled first in a very large copper or 
chaldron, 

_2. A dry measure of 4 quarters or 32 bushels; 
in recent times only used for coals (36 bushels). 
r6rg Trade’s. Incr. in ‘Hard, Afisc. (Malh) II1._295 
Chauldron of coals.. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 2x This 
afternoon came my great store of Coles in, being 10 Chaldron. 
17x10 -Steeve Tatler No. 73 216 All such that shall Poll 
for Sir Arthur. shall have one Chaldron of good Coals... 
And half a Chaldron to every one that shall not Poll against 
him, 1801 Hutton Course Afath, (1827) 1. 28. 1834 Brit. 
usb, 1. xii. 296 Lime .. from 65. to 18s. per chaidron of 

6 bushels. 1844 Dicttens Aart. Chuz. (C.D. ed.) 515 She had 

laid in several chaldrons of live coals and was prepared to 
heap them on the heads of her enemies. - 185x Coal.Tr. 
Ternts Northumébld. § Durh.13 The Newcastle chaldron is 
a measure containing 53 cwt. of coals ,. It has been found, 
by repeated trials, that 15 London Pool chaldrons are equal 
to 8 Newcastle chaldrons.  ~ ; 4 

b. Conzb., as chaldron-wagon, are ae 

38g2 Coal Tr. Terms Norihumbld, & Durhys.v. Chaldrat, | 


-calix, 
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‘The content of the chaldron waggon ..is 217,989 cubic 
inches. 188: Raysioxp Aliving Gloss., Chaldron-wagens, 
containing this quantity, convey the coal from the pit to 
the piace of shipment. : 

+3. In sense of CHALDER1 1. Obs. 

1627 Monyson /?és. 11. ut. iv. 155 The Gentlemen reckon 

eir reuenewes, not by rents of monie, but by chauldrons 
of victuals. 32628 Hosses S%ueyd. (1822) 138 Valued at 
three hundred chaldrons. ‘ 

Chaldron, obs. form of Cuawpnon, entrails. 

Chaldy, obs. form of Cxanper. : 

Chaleis, -es(se, obs. forms of CHALICE. 

Chalenge, obs. form of CHaLLeNcE, 

|| Chalet (fale). [F. chalet (not chélet, as often 
in English books) a Swiss word (in la Gruyére 
pronounced ¢sa/e¢), supposed to have been intro- 
duced into Fr. by Rousseau (Littré s2pg/.). Perh. 
a dim. of casella, cassella, a little cottage, cot (Du 
Cange), itself dim. of casa house (or of its Romanic 
representative); less probably, as concerns the 
sense, =Jt. cafaletio, ¥. chdlit wooden bedstead. 
(Littré’s suggestion of identity with castedletum, 
chételet is phonetically untenable, because sé be- 
comes in la Gruyére g, as chaste/, ésagt.)] 

1. A hut or cabin on the Swiss mountains, where 
cattle are lodged in the summer, and where cheese 
is made; hence, the small wooden house or 
cottage of the Swiss peasant; gen. a house or 
villa built in the style of a Swiss cottage. 

1817 Byron Manfred 1. ii. x21 The Chalet will be gain’d 
within an hour. 18:8 Blackw. Mag. IV. 88 There are 
many chalets in very lofty situations. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 
1, §2. 12 On the slopes were innumerable chalets. 1878 
Lapy Hersenr tr. Hathner’s Ramble 1. xi. 171 A poor 
litele hut or chilet inhabited by a planter and his family. 

2. =F. chalet de udcessit?, a street lavatory, 
urinal, etc. (In Paris these are elegant structures.) 

1882 Pall Mail G. 5 Oct. 3 A protest against the pro- 
posed erection of the lets at Ludgate-Circus. 1886 
Daily News 17 Dec. 2/3 (Commissioners of Sewers, Lon- 
don) A large deputation of ratepayers from Ludgate-circus 
., the petitioners suggesting that the chalets should be 
placed underground, as..at the Royal Exchange. 

Chaleys, obs. form of CHatice. 

Chalf, chalfer, obs. ff. CaLF1, Cuaren. 

Chali, obs. form of Kaus. 

Chalibeat(e, -biate, obs. ff. CHALYBEATE. 

Chalice (tfe'lis). Forms: a. 1 cel(ie, cele, 
ceelic, 1-3 calic, 2 calc, 3 calch ; 8. 3 caliz, calis, 
4 celica; >. 4-6 ohalis, -ys, -yce, 4- chalice, 
<5 chaleys, 5-6 chales, 6 challes, -is, -ece, 
-yco, chalesso, chalays, -eis, chaliche, chailles, 
calles, 7 challice). [L. cali, caltt-em cup, has 
be ahi in Eng. in various forms. (1) Early 
OE. celic, genitive cglces, corresp. to OS. elzk 
(MDnu. elec, hele, Du. helhk), OHG. Reléhh, chelth 
(MHG. and mod.G. kelch):—WGer. *kaliz, an 
early (pre-Christian) adoption of L. calic-em. 
(2) The Latin word was re-adopted in later OE., 
in Christian use, as caltc, culic, cule, whence early 
ME. calc, calch (cf. ON. kalk-v). (3) These were 
ousted in 12th c. by the OF. calés, calice, (4) 
Before 1350 this was in tum ousted by a central OF. 
form chalice, which gave Eng. chalis, chalice. 
While this was the case in English, in France 
itself calice was the form which came down to 
modem French. (OF. caiis, calice was of learned 
origin, but early enough to undergo the phonctic 
change to chalice in central F.; in the struggle 
between the two forms, the influence of L. ca/ix, 


familiar in ecclesiastical use, was effective in mak- 


ing calice the ultimate victor.) Strictly, ceKz)c, 
calch, calice, chalice, are separate words ; but their 
relations are best seen by treating them together.] 

1. A drinking-cup or goblet. (Now. only in 
poetic or elevated language.) : 

a, ¢Bzg Vesp. Ps. xv § ten dacl erfewordnisse 
minre and celces mines (eésewhere calices}, calic%.] coso 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. x. 42 Cole vel scence wastres caldes 
feo7s Rushzw. ibid., Cale Dina wastes gece ¢ 2000 Ags. 
Ps, (Thorpe) exv. 4 To her hela calie hzebbe befangen. 
crooo Ags. Goss, Matt, xxiii. 26 pat widinnan ys calicys 
[v.». -cs} and discys [//aéton G. calices and discas), ¢x000 
Sax. Leechd. 11, 268 Sele ponne czelic fulnue to drincanne. 

B. axzzs Ancr. KR. 284 Pe caliz pet was imelt ide fure. 


yy. 1382 Wreur Ger. xi. 23 Thow shalt syue oan a. 


chalice, after thin office. ¢x4qgo Prom. Parv. 

x60§ Suaxs. Afach. 1. vil. 11 This cucn-handed 
Tustice Commends th’ Ingredience of our poyson’d Challice 
To our owne lips. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Welcome to 
Sack 63 Had Cassius. but tasted one Small chalice of ay 
frantick liquor. 1794 Cotuamnce Chatterton 74 Ah! da 
the poisoned chalice from thy hand! 1870 Bryant /Had 
1. ut. 94 With mingled wine they filled a chalice. 5 


b. fg. (mostly with reference to certain scrip- 


tural passages : see the quotations.) 

@. cx0ce aa Gosp, Luke xxii. 42 Facder, gif pu wylt, 
afyr pysne calic [Vulg. calicent] fram me. 61275 Passion 
158 in O. £. Afise. 41 Of pis ilche calche nv forber pu me. 

‘ les = aed AT, 15633 Quer i sal pis calice drinc, or 
isa r-bi. = ? : 

¥ Eas Hamvorr Psalter xv(i} § Lord is part of myn 
heritage & of my chalice [Vulg. cadicis sei}, , 1382 Wyeur 


’ 


CHAT K.- 


fsa. li. 17 That thou drunke of the hond of the Lord the 
chalis of his wrathe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 16/4 This 
chalys is the Bassyon whiche lightly may appropre our lord 
to the. c1B00 K, Wuere Nelsont Alors 18 Tho’ from the 
Muse’s chalice I may pour No precious dews of Aganippe's 
well, 1882 W. B. Scorr Poet's Harv. Home 83 Life is. 
God's chalice filled with tears, ks ads 

&. spec. The cup in which the wine is adminis- 
tered in the celebration of the eucharist. |. 

a, ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxvi. 27 And he genam pone 
calic panciende [Lindisf, Hatton calic, Kushw, calic]. 
ax123 O. £. Cheon. an. 1102 Roden and calicen and candel 
sticcan, c1200 Trix. Coll. Hont. 93 Penne understonde 
he pat husel and drinke of pe calice. /bid.215 Boc oder 
belle catch oder messe-ref. > : 

8B. cxzo00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 163 De caliz of tin.. and 
hire nap of mazere, «1228 dlvcr, KR. 438 pe chirche westi- 
menz, ne bene caliz. z297 R. Giouc. (2724) 489 The calis 
of the weued me ssolde ther to. ¢1300 Havelck 187 The 
caliz, and the pateyn ok. ¢1340 Ayerd. 4x Pe crouchen, be 
calices, pe creyme. 3 : 

Y« @3300 Cursor AL. 15237 Sipen peo chalice (Gord. chalis] 
we he laght, And blisced als be win. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Pers. 
Y. F805 This isa fouler thette than for to breke a chirche 
and stele the chalice. xg29 Rastetn Pasiyme, Hist. Pap. 
(1821) 54 He was impoysoned by venym put in his chales. 
528 Mone Heresyes t. Wks. 114/2 That proper comparison 
betwene treen chalices and golden priestes of olde, and 
nowe golden chalices & treen priestes. 1654 Jen. TAyLoR 
Read Pres. 31 It is ..as necessary to drink the chalice as 
to eat the bread, and we perish if we omit either. 1789 Mrs. 
Prozzt Yourn. France 1. 368 The lightning melted one of 
the chalices completely. 1893 Dict. Chr. Antig. 1. 339/2 
Pope Leo 1V (847-855) lays down the rule that no oné 
should celebrate mass in a chalice of wood, lead, or glass. 
1881 Gotpw.. Ssutu Lect. ¢ £ss. 47 Bearing the Hussite 
emblems of the chalice and sword. 

3. transf. A flower-cup (cf. CHALIcED). 

1650 R. Srarviton Strada’s LowC. Warres 1. 8 The 
Lilly suddenly breaking her Challice..began to blow. 1810 

mt Lady of L. us. ii, The water-lily to the light Her 

chalice reared of sitver bright. P . 

4. Comb., as chalice-cover, -cup, + -piece, -veil; 
chalice-flower, said to be an old name for the 
Daffodil; chalice-moss, pagal boa prxidata. 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 A stondyng cuppe of seluer 
y-clepyd a “chales cuppe. a 1849 Mancan Poems (esp St 
cred Chalice-cup. 1824 H, Pinsurrs £4, Historica 1. 99 
‘They were also called Chalice flowers, from the nectary 
being shaped like the chalice, x6x0 W. Fotxincuam Art 
of Survey 1. ii, 38 The*Chalice or Chie comp Mosse 
pas along the barren... ditch banckes. 1679 Prot Séa/- 
Sordsh. (1686) 199 Scarlet-headed Cup or Chalice-Moss. 
1443 Test. Ebor. (1836) 1. 132 A *chalespece of silver round 


covered. | > ; 

Chaliced (tfe'list), a. [f prec. +-Ep%,] 

1. Of flowers: Having a cup-like blossom. 

1611 Suaxs. Cyd. un. iti. 24 His Steeds to water at those 
Spain s on chalic’d Flowres that lyes. 2858 O. W. Horas 

ut, Breakfut, (2865) 78 The golden-chaliced crocus burns. 
x872 Swinsurne Ess. § Stud, (1875) 26 The opening in 
heaven of the chaliced flower of dawn. 

2. Contained in a chalice or cup. Also fig. 

3836 W. Fresuney Rime of Nut 4 To sip again The bitter 
dregs of chalic’d pain. x850 Mrs. BrowninG Poems I. 284 
Better loveth he Thy chaliced wine, 

| Chalicosis (kaxlikowsis). dA/ed. [mod, f, 
Gr, xaAlt small stone + -osis.] Disease of the 
lungs produced by the inhalation of fine siliceous 
particles, by stone-masons and like workers. 

1878 tr. Zieurssen's Cyet. Med. VIIL. 75 The trouble origin- 
ated from chalicosis. 1886 Facce Og bam Explor Fa nA, 
984 Mieke! has recently proposed to term the resulting lung 
Sfection Chalicosis. : : 

Chalilite (kerlileit). Adi, [named 1836; f 
Gr. xaAlé pebble, flint + -LiTz.) A variety of ° 
Thomsonite of a reddish-brown colour. 

1836 T, Tnosson Afi. I. 374 Chalilite. .occurs in the Done- 
gore mountains. 1843 Porriock Geol. 218 Chalilite, com- 
mon, in..the Sandy Braes district in County Antrim. 

Chaling(e, obs. form of CHALLENGE, 

Chalis, obs. form of CHALICE. 

+ Chalishing. Oés. rare—. 

arsoo Eger § Gr, 1116 in Furniy. Perry Folio 1. 390 It 
was cuer Sir Gray-stecles desiring that for his death shold 
be made noe chalishing. 

halle (t{5k), 54. Forms: 1 cale, cealo, 4-7 
chelke, (5 charike, shalke), 6 chauke, chawke, 
6-7 chaulk(e,6- chalk. Seealso Caux sb. [Com- 
mon WGer. ; OE, ccale (:—*cevule, “calc, *calc) = OS. 
cale (MDnu. calk, Du. kalk), OHG. chalch (MHG. 
kale, mod.G. kalk, kalch); also Da., Sw., mod. 
Teel. Aa/k) ; 2. L. cale-ent, calz lime ; this sense is 
retained in the’Teutonic languages generally, but 
in English the word passed: at an early period 
into the sense of L. crea, OHG. érfde, F. crate. 

°Cf, the quotations in which L, caéx is translated 
cealestan limestone, and the fact that chalk is the 
chief ‘limestone’ of the S. E, of England] — 

[It occurs in the oldest Eng. Glossaries, as 
rendering L. caleulus (2? =later cealestan.) - 

¢700 Lpinal Gl. (also Eirf. & Cott.) 165 Cadexdus, cealc. 
exose Gloss. in Wr.-Willcker 362/1 Calewiis, cealc, nume- 
staul @ vad pumestan), 7 eres a] 

1. ? Lime. (Traces of this sense after the OF. 
period are very uncertain ; quot. 1572 is doubtful.) 

“893 Kk, iuvrep Ovos, yi. xxxii. § 2 Sume niht on anum 
niweilcian huse [vuser calce illitorune}..ba ongon se ceale 
mid ungemete stincan, croga O. &. Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
334 Cadv, cealcstan [=limestone). « xz00 Jdid. gst Caies, 


CHALK, ° 


1872 J. Jones Bathes of Bath u. 17b, Snow 
chalke is very hot, yet eyther of them is 


chaleston. 
is very cold, an: 
most whyte, : . : 

2, An opaque, white soft earthy limestone, which 
exists in deposits of vast extent and thickness in 
thé south-east of England, and forms high cliffs 
along the sea-shore. : 
Chemically, chalk consists of carbonate of lime with some 
impurities. Geologically, it is a deep-sea formation com- 
posed of fragments of shells of Foraminifera, abounding in 
certain important.animal fossils, and interspersed with no- 
dules of flint. It is burned for lime, and prepared for writ- 
ing or marking on blackboards or other dark surfaces. In 
17-18th c, it is often mentioned as eaten by young women 
suffering from chlorosis: cf, quot. 1821. 

986 [see Cealcpytt, chalkpit in 7]. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 

o47 Hir chekes..as the chalke white. ¢1440 Prom. 

rv. 68 Calke or chalke, erpe, caZx, crefa, 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 576 Creta, chaalke. c1g0o Cocke Lorell's B. 
{1843) 3 Stele floure and put chauke therin. 1587 Afirr. 
Mag., Elstride xxiv, 7 Shee lookt as pale as chalke with 
wrathfull ire. "1694 Reply Ladies’ § Bachelor's Petit. in 
flarl, Misc. VV. 438 (D.) How can any man.. believe that 
ten thousand green-sickness maidens .. would rather die 
martyrs to oatmeal, loam, and chalk than accept .. matri- 
mony? r7oo Farqurar Const, Couple v, iii (D.) You might 
have had me once; but now, Madam, if you should by 
chance fall to eating chalk or gnawing the sheets, ‘tis none 
of my fault. 1787 Warren Syst. Husb, 51 Chalk jis an ab- 
sorbent earth. x18rx Hoorer New Aled. Dict., Chlorosis 
..a preternatural appetite for chalk, lime, and other ab- 
sorbents..usually attend on this disease. ¢ 1850 Arad, Nes. 
(Rtldg.) 640 The robber quickly made a mark on the door 
with some chalk, 1857 Kinastey JZisc. I. 372 It [chalk] 
was deposited as white lime mud, at a vast sea-depth. 
3859 Musketry Instr. 2x A black board and a piece of chalk 
.-to describe the figures. 1880 Genus Phys. Geog. iv. 191 
Chalk .. is formed of the broken remains of minute forms 
of marine animal life. 

3. Applied to other earths resembling chalk. 
Fuller's chalks ? fuller’s earth. In quot. 1658 
probably = CaLx. rows chalk: a name for 
umber, French chalk: a kind of steatite. Red 
chalk: a bed of chalk of a deep red colour in 
Norfolk; also applied to ‘muddle, a red argilla- 
ceous ore of iron’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

r60r Hotianp Pliny II. 560 Sundry sorts of chaulkes for 
to scoure clothes, and namely the Tuckers earth. 1607 
Torsutt Four f Beasts 200 Mingled with Fullers chaulke. 
2638 Rowsanp Aoufet’s Theat. Jus. 911 The chaulk or salt 
of it..is..commended by Chymicks, and Chirurgeons, for 
to cure that kernell or tumour of flesh. Zod. The section 
of the Red Chalk at Flunstanton. 

b. spec. Applied to various coloured prepara- 
tions resembling chalk in texture, and used like it 
in the form: of crayons for drawing. With J/. 
Also a¢érid, drawn with chalk, executed in chalk. 

1481-90 Howard Housch, Bhs, (1841) 202 Item, in yelu 
okyr.. Item, in blak chalke. ¢xzgo Imison Sez. Avé IL. 55 
Sketching chalk ..a composition made of whiting and to- 
bacco-pipe clay rolled like crayons. 18x6 J. SmitH Pan- 
oranda Sc. §& Art 7o2 Chalks are..held in a steel or brass 
case, called a portcrayon, 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cond, 
Countries 1.161 ‘Two heads in chalks by.. Rahn. 1883 
Liovp £66 § #2, I. 30 A beautiful chalk head of a dog. 
1884. Cassell’s . M. 216/1 Shading in chalk from the flat, 

4. In reference to the old custom at alehouses, 
ete, of ‘ticking’ or writing up with chalk a 
‘score’ or account of credit given: transferred 
from the chaik used to the chalk marks or ticks 
on the door, etc., the ‘score’ entered in chalk, the 
reckoning oraccount; credit, ‘ tick’. 

-aisz9 Sketton £1, Rumuyug 613 We've fayne with a 
chalke To score on the balke., czg7o Tuynne Pride § 
Lawl. (1841) 58 Your cheker man for it doth keepe no 
chalke, 2g90 Tarteton ewes Pusgat. (1844) 82 His score 

‘owing very great, and much chalk upon the post. xg92 

[ASHE P, Penilesse Bjb, Hee that hath no money must 
goe and dine with sir John best betrust, at the signe of the 
chalke and the Post, 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier v, iii. in 
Bullen O. Pé. 1. 333 ‘There's lesse chalke upon -you[r] score 
of sinnes. 16.. Songs Loud. Prentices (1841) 157 When we 
have no mony, Wher shall we find chalk? @ 1704 T."Brown 
Sat. on Fv. King Whs. 1730 1. 60,°I trespassed most enor- 
mously in chalk, x7z9 D’Urrey Péilés (1872) I. 270 This 
wheedling talk You fancy will rub out my Chalk. , 

5. A mark, line, or ‘score’ made with chalk ; 
spec. in various games (formerly scored with chalk), 

1680 Cotton Compl, Ganester in Singer Hist. Cards 
(1816) 341 The eldest must show how many chalks he hath 
in.bis,hand to setup, 1801 Strutr Sports § Past. i. 
vil. 242 Thirty-one chalks complete the game. 
P..Tuomrson Audi Alt, III. cxlvi. 135 Draw a chalk, and 
Iet those who are disposed, step over it. 1887 Sporting 
Life 24 June 1/4 Skittles..Curry went out with 4 chalks, 

b._fig..A scratch or scar. slang. F 

1840 Marrvar Poor Yack vi, I got this chalk. 

G. Phrases. a. Chalk and cheese aré opposed in 
various proverbial expressions as things differing 
greatly in their, qualities or. value, though -their 
appearance is not unlike, and their names alliterate. 
.:1393.Gower Conf, 1. 17 Lo, how they feignen chalk for 
chese. 1541 Barnes [}/As.(1573)258 This definition agrecth 
as well with your key, as Chalke and Cheese. axgyg 
Latimer in, Foxe A. § #7: (1684) IIL. 423 As though-] could 

+ not discern cheese .from chalk. 7979 Gosson Sch, Abuse 

To Rdr:, Making black of white, Chalke of Cheese. 1600 


Rowtanns Lett. Lumours Blood vi. 75 Tom is no more like’ 


thee, then Chalks like Cheese. 1708 Mortiux Rabelais 
vw. xvi; Wi 3 


to be compared to him than chaJk was to cheese. 


1861 Gen. . 


ords ..as analogous as Chalk and Cheese ! ‘1826 - 
Scotr:Heods?. xxiv, This Scotch, scare-crow was no more” 
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b. (By) @ long chalk, also by long chalks, by | 
chalks (coltog.): in a great degree, by far (in allu- 
sion to the use of chalk in scoring ‘points’, ete. ; 
see 4, 5). Zo walk one’s chalks (slang): to go 
away, be off. 

1837-40 Hattsurton Clocks, (1862) 26 Your factories 
down east..go ahead on the English a long chalk, 1840-5 
Baruam Jugol. Leg., St. Romwold (D.), Sir Alured’s steed 
was bylong chalksthe best. @1849 MancaAn Pocuts(1859) 4505 
I could once beat all of them by chalks. « 18s9 De Quincey 
Syst. Heavens Wks. III. 171 note, As regards the body of 
water .. the Indus ranks foremost by a long chalk, 2857 
Kunestey Zio Fears Ago i.(D.) The M icacipae has. .cut his 
stick, and walked his chalks, and is off to London. 

7. attrib.and Comb., as chalhk-bank, -cliff, -country, 
-down, -dust, formation, -hill, -lcker, -lime, 
-ridge, -score (see 4); chalk-eating, -like, adjs.; 
chalk-bed, a stratum of chalk; chalk-eutter, 
one who digs chalk; chalk-drawing, a drawing 
executed in chalk (see 3 b); chalk-flint, a flint 
found in the chalk: so chalk-fossil, etc. ; chalk- 
head (Aumorous), a good head for chalking scores 
(sce 4); chalk-lime, lime made fromchalk; chalk- 
line, ‘a cord rubbed with chalk or similar material, 
used by artificers for laying down straight lines on 
the material as a guide for a cutting instrument’ 
(Knight Dict. Weck.) ; chalk-marl, anargillaceous 
stratum situated just beneath the Lower White 
Chalk ; chalk-pit, chalk-quarry, a pit or quarry 
from which chalk is dug. 

1823 Copprtr Rur. Rides (1885) 1. 309 You actually have 
a *chalk-bank to your right and a sand-bank to your left. 
x80z Prayrain /dlustr, Hutton. The. 177 In the *Chalk- 
beds of England .. a great proportion of the petrifactions 
belong to the tropical seas, 1773 G. Wit Selborne 
xxxvil, The next church, ruin, *chalk-cliff .. may become 
their Aylernaculum, 1830 Coppett Ru. Rides (1885) 11. 
321 The houses white and thatched, as they are in all *chalk- 
countries. 1876 Green Short Hist. i. § 3 (1882) 17 Sitting 
..on the *chalk-down above Minster. a1723 D’Urrey 
Plague of (upert.(D.), Discouler’d, pale, as.. *chalk-eating 
girl ‘hat oatmeal with it chew'd, 1823 W. BuckLann Relig. 
Dituv. 193 The diluvium contains. , fragments of chalk and 
*chalk-flints, 88x Carpenter iicrosc. (ed. 6) xxi. 826 
The Ventriculites which are well known as *chalk-fossils. 
1863 Mark Lemon Wait for End (Hoppe), ‘Haven't got 
a *chalk-head, and can’t keep score,’ replied Tom [the 
waiter]. 1823 Cosperr Ru. Rides (1885) I. 315 A great 
*chalk-hill, 183z Tennyson 4/72/er's D. xxxi, On the chalk- 
hill the bearded grass Is dry and dewless. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 431 § 3 These craving Damsels, whether. . Pipe- 
champers, *Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers, etc. 3842 EE. 
Turner Elem, Chent. (ed. 7) 759 The white *chalk-like ex- 
crement of Serpents. 1754 Hates in PAil. Trans. XLVI. 
827 *Chalk-lime. . will not preserve water from putrefaction : 
though stone-lime. .does preserve water in a great measure. 
1825 Bro. Fonathan ma Eight or ten young women at 
work; not one.. stayed her needle or *chalk-line for a 
single moment. 1876 Pace «dv. Text-bh, Geol. xvili, 344 
Bones of birds. .obtained from the *chalk-marl of England. 
18rr A. T. Tuomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 653 An elegant and 
useful adjunct to the *chalk mixture. 956 Chart. Eadwis 
in Cod. Dipl. V. ais Of Deohholes hyllz on Sonz *cealcpyt ; 
swa ford. .odda ba dun ufewearde. 1884 Contenp. Rev. 
Aug. 331 The chalk-pits..are usually unfenced. 1832 
Tennyson Miller's D, xv, The white *chalk-quarry from 
the hill Gleam’d to the flying moon, 1866 CarLyce Remin. 
I. 239 Now have a *chalk-score and no money. 

Ghalk (i{9k), v. Also 6-7 chalke, chaulk(e, 
chauk(e, 7 chawke. See also Cauk v2 [f. 
prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vaus. To mix or treat with chalk. 

1875 Lanewam Lez, (1871) 39 Mylk for theyr flawnez, not 
pild nor chalked. 649 Burrus Ang. Siuprov. Intpr. (1653) 
x83 Land .. Dunged, Limed, Marled, or Chalked, or other- 
wise made fat and warm. 1789 tr, Duhamel's Husb. 1 viii. 
(1762) 35 It was the custom of the Britons to chalk their 
lands, 187g [see CHALKING 62, $6.). _ . 

2. To rub, mark, or inscribe with chalk. 

rs9z Greens Déisfui. 11 The boyes -. shall chalke him on 
the backe for a Crosbite. 1677 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. (1703) 
207 They chalk the Flat side of it. 1679 R, Mansetn Narr. 
Popish Plot Addr. c, Wisest Counsels, which by ill success 
have been chalkt o’ th’ back for Follies. 1813 Moore Post 
Bag vi. 36 Thou know’st the time .. It takes to chalk a 
ball-room floor. 1839 Dickens Nich. Nick, xiv, Morleena 
--had the soles of her shoes chalked. : 

b. fig: To make white or pale as by rubbing 


with chalk ; to blanch. 

1633 G. Hersert Temfple, Foverunners vi, Let a bleak 
palenesse chalk the doore. 1847 Tennyson Py inc. 1v. 358 
Fear Stared in her eyes, and chalk’d her face. 

3. To write with chalk; to draw, mark, line 
with chalk. ; 

1580 G. Harvey 3 Witéie Lett, 38 Whom, .I recount and 
chaulke uppe in the Catalogue, 1589 R. Harvey PZ Pere. 
25 So I will chalke thy praises vp. 1709 Steere & App. 
Tatler No. 93 # 4, [ have chalked out in every Figure my 
own Dimensions,» @17z0 Snerrierp (Dk, Buckhm.) HWés. 
(1753) I. 96 As painters first chalk out the future face. 1823 
J. Bavcock Dom, Asmusent. 136 One. chalks down nine 
figures, 1849 F. B. Hean Stokevrs § Pok. vi, (2851) 58 Large 
letters were chalked on consecutive compartments. - 

b. sgec. To write up in chalk (a record, es9. 
of credits given); to score. Hence to chalk it: 


to-run up a score, take ‘ tick’. ? Oés. 

1597 1st Pt, Returt Parnass, 1.1, 451 All my debts stande 
chankt upon the poste for liquor.” ‘a 1704 ‘T. Brown Wes: 
(1760)-I. x82 (D.) A country parliament man that-chalk’d it 


-plentifully-last winter session. . 2845- Whitehall xliv. 306 


May I never chalk another pint. 1845 Disragis Sybil (1863). 


CHALKY, 


282 Every man I chalked up was of the same opinion as the 
landlord of the Cat and Fiddle. . ; 
4, Chalk out. fy. ta. To mark out, as with 
chalk (obs.). b. To delineate, esd. by the main 
features ; to outline, sketch ovc/, adumbrate. 
isyr GoLpine Calvin on Ps. xviii. 44 God did but (as it 
were under a dark shadowe) chalk out the .. kingdome of 
his sonne. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri. Tint. 3009/2 They 
are chalked out as enimies, 1634 W. Woon New Lng. 
Prosp. 1. viii, The Princely Eagle, and the soaring Hawke, 
Whom in their unknowne wayes there’s none can chawke. 
1678 Bunyan Pélgr. 1. Apol., This Book it chaulketh out 
before thine eyes The man that seeks the everlasting Prize. 
1765-93 Blackstone Comme, (ed. 12)412 We have now chalked 
out all the principal outlines of this vast title of the law. 
ec. fig. To trace owt, mark out, as a course to 


be followed. Also occas. chalk forth (obs.). 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 25 Chanlk out the way tu 
do the like. x6x0 SHaxs. Jeu. v.i. 203 It is you, that 
haue chalk'd forth the way Which brought vs hither. 1613 
— Hen. VITL, i i. 60. ” 1643 Dicces Unlaw/, Taking 
drms § 2 (1647) 14 That way to eternall glory, which our 
Saviour hath chalked out. 1670 CoTron Zsfernon 1. Ul. 
77 His Majesty being pleas’d ..to chalk him out what he 
would have him do. 707 }’dfone 25 ‘They have a much 
shorter way chalked out bythis Article. 1754 Ricuarpson 
Grandison ViI. li. 259 Lay down your own plan: Chalk 
out your future steps. 1807 Byron Childish Recoll. 68 
When now the boy is ripen’d into man, His careful stre 
chalks forth some wary plan. 1872 J. Grant Newsp. Press 
IIf. xi. 253 [He] pursued the course which he had from the 
first chalked out for himself. 

Chalked (t{9kt:, 24/ a. Also 6 chaukt, 7 
chalkt, chalkd. [f. prec. + -zD1.} Marked, 
rubbed, mixed, etc., with chalk ; see the vb 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iii. 182 Thy chalked score. 
1616 Hotypay Yuevenal (1618) 15 With his chalked feet. 
1677 PLot O.a/ordsh, 243 "Tis Proverbial here. ‘That chalkt 
Land makes a rich Father but a poor Son. 1823 J. Bav- 
cock Dom, Anusent. 157 To draw a chalked line. : 

So Cha‘lker. One who chalks, marks, mixes, 


etc., with chalk. 

1865 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., London milkmen are known in 
the vocabulary of slang as ‘chalkers’. 

Challriness (t{o-kinés).  [f. Cuanky +-vess.] 
Chalky quality. 

380g Lucock Nat. Wool, The chalkiness of the land. 1866 
Miss Brappon Lady's Alile(Hoppe), Pictures were accepted, 
and ‘skyed’: critics talked about coldness, and blackness, 
and chalkiness. . 

Chalking (t{gkin), v4 sd. [f CHa v. + 
-tnG!.] The action of the verb CHALK. 

1. The manuring of land with chalk. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 596 After the chalking of the Ground. 
1875 Act 38 39 Vict. c, 92. § 5 An improvement comprised 
in either of the three classes following : chalking of land, 
clay-burning, claying of land. | z 

2. Marking, drawing, writing. etc., with chalk ; 


running up an account ‘at an alehouse, etc. ; 


tracing out or designing. 

1613 W. Browne Byié. Past. tiv, Let your steps be stitcht 
to wisdome’s chalking. 1638 Braruwart Barnadees Fru. i, 
Till long chalking broke my credit. | 1764 (¢é#/e) Handmaid 
to the Arts, teaching .. means of delineation by off-tracing, 
chalking, etc. 18§1 Coadl-tr. Terms Novthimbld. § Durt. 
13 Chalking Deal, a flat board, upon which the craneman 
. .keeps account of the work, 

[f CHaux sd. + 


+Chalkish, «. Obs. rare. 
-IsH1.] Somewhat chalky. 

658 W. Burton /éiz. Anton. 218 A whitish or chalkish 
sou. 


Chalk-stone (t/fkistoun). 

+1. Lime, limestone: see CHALK 56. 1. Obs, 

+2. 2? A piece of chalk. Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Chan. Yem. Prot. §& 7, 654 Goth, walkith 
forth, and brynge a chalk-stoon. 161 Bisie /sa. xxvii. 9 
When he maketh all the stones of the Altar as chalke stones. 

8. A concretion chiefly of sodium urate, resem- 
bling chalk, occurring in the tissues and joints, 
esp. of the feet and hands, in severe gout. Hence 


Cha‘lkstony a, 

1738 Birca Milton Milton’s Wks. 1738 I. 38 His Hands and 
Fingers gouty, and with Chalk-Stones. 1782 W. HepeRDEN 
Comm, ix. (1806) 35. 1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 11. 152/1 
Lithic acid .. is dg osited in cases of chalk-stone in the 
textures .. surrounding the joints of the fingers and toes. 
1862 SALA Seven Sous LU. ‘ii. 51 His hands [were] much 
afflicted with chalkstones, /6/d. v. 116 Some whose hands 


were stiff or chalkstony. 

Gha‘lk-white, « White like chalk. 

?ax4q00 Morte Arth. 1026 A chargour of chalke whytt 
sylver. a 1400-50 Alexander 1584 Bathe chambirlayn & 
chaplayne in chalk-quite wedis. 1440 Sir Degrev. 1490 
flayre schetus of sylk Chalk-why3th as the mylk, 1865 
Dublin Univ. Mag. J. 18 Treeless chalk-white roads across 


the downs. 
Chalkry (t{@ki), « [f Cwark 5d.4+-¥ 1] 


1. Consisting of or:.characterized by chalk; 


abounding in chalk. 

exgo0 Test. Love Prol. (1560) 271 b, Some men there been, 
that painten. .with coles and chalke ; and i is there good 
matter to the leude people of thicke chalkie purtreyture. 
1380 Barnet Adv, C304 Chalkie or full of chalke. 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hex. V7, ut. ii. 101, 1598 Yoxc Diana 485 Chalkie 
cliffes are steept in Brittish seas. x6r0 W. FoutcincHam | 
Art of Survey 1, ti. 3 Chaulkic, Clayie, Sandie Earth, 2662 
J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VIT (x867) 125 Of a ‘eiauchy oF 
brimstony matter, 1762-9 Fatconer Siipuir. 1. 38 The 
chalky cliffs salute their longing eyes, 1785 CowPer Ziroc. 
307 To kneel and draw The chalky ring’and knuckle down 
at taw. x8ra Byron Waits xiii, Round the chalky -floor 


foo. CHALLENGE. 


how well they trip, 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. 1. 
98 The beech-tree is. .in high, chalky, and gravelly soils. - 
2. Resembling chalk in colour or consistence, 
chalk-white, - 
, 161 Brie Song 3 Child. i. 22 marg., Naphtha, which 
is acertaine kind of fat and chalkic clay, 1616 Honypay 
Persins 32g Whom candidate chaulky ambition Draws 
gaping to her lure. 1962-91 H. Warrote Vertue's Anced. 
Paint, (1786) 1. 268 The colouring is flat and chalky. 1802 
ied. Frnt. V1I1, 290 A very white, chalky appearance of 
the feces, 1882 Garden x Apr. 223/3 Chalky white flowers. 

8. Pathol. Of the nature of chalk, or of a CHALK- 
STONE (sense 3), or containing chalk-stones. 

2982 A, Monro A sci, 43 It may be. .chalky from the gout, 
3834 J. Forses "Lacnnecs Dis. Chesé 352 Bony and chalky 
concretions. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 320 Chalky 
calculi consist chiefly of carbonate and phosphate of lime. 

4. Comd., as chalky-faced adj. 

1807 W. Irvine Sa/mag. (1824) 293 Such a little chalky- 
faced puppet. 

hallance, -anss, obs. Sc. ff. CHALLENGE. 

Challece, obs. f, CHALICE, 

Challenge (tfelendg), st. Forms: a. 4-6 
calenge, (4 caleng, 6 callenge). 8. 4 Sc. chal- 
lanss, 4~5 chelange, chalaunge, 4-7 chalenge, 
(4 chaleng, 5 challeng), 5 Sc. chalans, (6 cha- 
ling), 6- challenge. [ME. calenge, chalange, a. 
OF, ca-, chalenge, -lange, orig, -donge (with many 
other forms)=LPr, calouja, OSp, calona:—L, ca- 
‘umnia, trickery, artifice, mistepresentation, false 
accusation, malicious action at Jaw; prob. f. 
calvi, calvere \o devise tricks. With the phonetic 
development in OF. cf. that of sominm, songe. 
OE. had both the Northern IF. ca/enge, and the 
central F. chalenge; the latter has (as in many 
other words) survived. C/allenge is thus origin- 
ally the same word as calumny, Some of the 
senses still in use go back to the ME. and OF. sb., 
but others are taken immediately from the vb., as 
in blame, etc., so that the sequence is not simple.) 

+1. An accusation, charge, reproach, objection. 

4.1300 Cursor A. 6714 Pe bestis lauerd sal ga quite Of al. 
kines chalange and wite. ¢ 2325 SiorenAM 131 Thou hast y- 
bro3t ous out of ery Of calenge of the fende. 1388 Wve 
Jer. vii. 6 If 3e maken not fals caleng to a comelyng, & 
toa fadirless child, & toa widewe, 1483 Cath. Augl s8A 
chalan; orp shoe 1610 Guu /leraldry 11. xv. (1660" 
197 Sufficient difference to prevent all causes of Challenge. 
1626 Bacon Jfax. Com. Low Pref. 2 The incertainty of 
law..is the principall and most just challenge that is made 
to the lawes of our nation. 1692 WV. Rovertsox Phrascol, 
Gen. 1057 He refuses the challenge of the crime, or denies 
he did commit it. 

2. The act of calling to account ; esf, the act of 
a sentry in demanding the countersign. 

1378, Barnour Bruce vin. 82 But challanss eschapit fhe] 
had, Ne war ane hynt hym by the brand. rgz6 Prlgr. 
Perf, (W. deW. 1331) 300 b, Peter at the chains of a poore 
handmayde, for feare dyd deny the [=thee) his lorde. 27: 
Ricuarnson Grandisox Y. xiii, The creature, .had subjecte 
herself to your challenges. Zod. Startled by the challenge 
of a sentinel). é : 

b. Hunting. The opening and crying of hounds 
at finding the scent ; see CHALLENGE v, 

In mod. Dicts. 

3. Law, ‘An Exception taken, against either 
persons or things’ (Blount) ; sfec. an objection 
made to one,or more of the jurymen in a trial, as 
in Principal challenge, peremptory challenge, chal- 
(lenge to the array, to the polls, to the favour, Also, 
an exception taken to a vote, ete. 

[x292 Britton 1. if. § 11 Et si defendoms a touz Corouners 
qe nul remuce juror par chaleng de nule partie.] 130 1icé 
az Hen. VITL, c. a 8 No person arrained for any pety 
treason, murder, or felony be. .admitted to any peremytoric 
chalenge aboue thenombre of xx, 1607-72 Cozvell's [nterpr., 
Challenge principal, otherwise called peremptory, is that 
which the Law alloweth without cause alledged, or farther 
examination .. peremptory being used onely in matters 
Criminal, and alledged without other cause than barely the 
Prisoners fancy ; but principal in civil Actions for the most 
part and with naming some such cause of exception, as 

cing found truc, the Law allowcth without farther scan- 
ning. 1660 Triad Regic. 32 If you will not agrec in your 
Challenges, we must be forced to Try you severally. 3768 
Bracnstone Cove. V1. 359 As the jurors appear. .th 
shall be sworn, unless challenged by cither party. Chal- 
lenges are of two sorts; challenges to the array and chal- 
lenges to the polls, sCeallenges to the array are at once an 
exception to the whale panel, in which the jury are arrayed. 
Ibid. 361 Challenges to the polls, in capita, are exceptions 
to particular jurors. Jdfd. 363 oles to the favour, 
are where the party hath no principal challenge ; but objects 
only some probable circumstances of suspicion, as acquaint- 
ance, and the like. 1853 Wiarton Pa. Digest I, 115 
Interest in a juror is a principal cause of challenge, 

b. Last Indies. (See quot.) ‘ 

3858 J. B. Norton Topics 198 Another check. .is the right 
of ‘challenge ’. plane stece nised in this district... Any ryot 
who imagines that his wealthier neighbour's field is more 
lightly assessed than his own, offers totake it sta lighe rate, 
claiming & corresponding reduction for his poorer holding, 

4. ‘A calling in question or disputing; the state 
of being called in question. . 

3820 Scorr Afouast. xvi, Whatever schemes muy be pure 
sued for bringing her title into challenge, i 

5. Aclaim; the act of demanding as.a right, 

In early use, often, a false claim. Obs. - > 


254 


€ 14 Guy IWarw. A, 5466 Swithe thai priked.. Chalaunge 
on Herhaud to legge, 1340 Ayend, 34 Of be rote of auarica 
guop out manye smale roten..be pridde roberye. Pe uerpa 
chalenge. ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 68 inge or cleyme, 
véndicacto. 1870-6 Lamsarve Pera. Kent (1862) 295 
To Maude so soone as ever she ie her Se, to the 
Crowne, 2613 Purcnas Pilgr. I, vu. ii. 556 They lay chal- 
lenge to Jerusalem for their inheritance. 1730 JoHNSON 
Rambl. No. 1 ? 10 A publick challenge of honours and 
rewards, . 7 

8. An invitation or summons toa trial or contest 
of any kind ; a defiance. 

€ 1325 Cocr de L. 525 When none wolde; . With schafit to 
him make chalenge, etc. x55: Epw. VI. Feud. in Lit, Rent, 
(1858) II. 312, I fost the chaling of shoting at roundes, and 
wane at rovers. 1649 Br. Reynotps fosea vii. 157 The 
pride and wrath of man to give a chalenge to the justice 
and power of God. 1722 Sewen Hist. Quaker's(1795) 1. 1v. 
314 The Baptists sent him a letter by way of challenge, 
that they would discourse with him. 1847 L. Hust Aver, 
Women, § B. U1, xi. 275 His whole countenance is 2 chal- 
lenge to scrutiny. 1856 Emerson Lung, Traits xt. Wks, 
{Bohn) I]. 80 A challenge to duty and honour. 1879 
McCartuy Own Tines 11. xxix. 387 It was a challenge to 
established beliefs and prejudices. 

7. spec. A summons to fight, esp. to single com- 
bat or duel. 

1530 Patser, 202/2 Calenge or provokyng todo armes, chad. 
cuge, 1581 MuLCASTER Positions xxxvii. (1887) 151 He must 
abyde both’ chalenge and combate with all the rest. 1601 
Suaus. 7wel. N. m1. iv. 157 Heere’s the Challenge, reade it. 
1660-1 Marveit Corr. xvi. Wks. 1872-5 IL. 48 Upon some 
words Gen. Mountagu sent a chalenge to the Duke of 
Buckingham. 19769 Brackstoxs Comm, IV. 167 Challenges 
to fight, either by word or letter .. are punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 1838 Marevat Afidsh. Lasy xxii, It 
was not in Captain Tartar’s nature to refuse a challenge. 

8. attrib. 

31813 Scorr 7rierm. wi. x, The valiant Knight of Trier. 


main Rung forth his challenge-blast again. 

Challenge (t{eléndg), v. Forms: a. 3 ka- 
lange-n, kalenge-n, 3-5 calange(n, 3-6 ca- 
lenge(n. 8. 3-6 chalange, 3~7 chalenge, + 
chelaunge, -unge, -inge, -ynge, -ang, scha- 
lange, ? chalain, (4-5 Se. challenss, 6 chaleng, 
chalyneh, challynge, 5c. challance, 6-7 chal- 
leng), 7 challendge, 5~ challenge. [ME. 4a- 
lange-n, chalange-n, a. OF, ca-, chalonger, -langer, 
-/enger (with numerous variant forms) =Pr. ca/oi- 
Jar, OSp. calosar late L. calumuiare, for calum- 
nidré to accuse falsely, f, ca/umnias see prec, 
Cf. F. songer from L. somntare.] 

+L évans. To accuse, bring a charge against, 
arraign, impeach. Also adsol. Obs. (or ? dial.) 

a@r225 Aucr, R. 54 Hwarof kalengesiu me? 1340 Ayend. 
43 Pe zenne. .of sergons bet accusep and calengeP et poure 
uole, 2375 Baruour Bruce xx. 60 Gud schir dauid the 
brechyne ‘Thai gert challanss richt stratly syne. ¢ 31449 
Pecoc Repr. v. xiv. 558 Ifeny man wolde chalenge a frere. 
2580 StpNey 4 scadia \1. 169 To bechallenged of unkindness. 
1593 Q. Eiz. Sf. in //arl. Alisc. (1809) 13. 261 The king of 
Spain doth challenge me to be the quarreller, and the be- 
Runner ofall these wars, 1649 Br. Gurumae Afent. (1702) 75 

fhe Io, of Stafford was Challeng’d and made Prisoner. 1655 
Futrer Waltham Abb, 6 Let none challenge the words of 
impropricty, 1693 W. Rovenrtsos Phraseol. Ger. 321 To 
challenge, or accuse one, 

+b. To lay (an offence) to one’s charge, accuse 
one of. Ods. 

2297 R. Grouc, (1724) 279 S 
faye dede, 1340 Hints salter Wi}. 6 If pai myght 
chalange oght in vs. 1485 N Trevisa's Higden Ww. 
xxxiii, (1527) 180 b, Unwyse handclynge is chalenged of the. 

2. To find fault with, reprove, reprehend; to 
call upon (o answer for something, or to give ac- 
count of oneself; to call to account. Now only 
dial, exc. as in b. . 

1300 Cursor AM. 19148 Es it ..resun pat we Calanged 
[v.%, chalaunged, schalanged, ohalanges) for ur gode dede 
be? 1377 Lanet. P. Pl. BV. 174 [f} am chalanged in pe 
chapitel hous, as la childe were. ¢ 3440 Prop, Par, 68 
Chalengyn or vndyrtakyn, veArehendo. 1597 Hooxer 
Ecel, Pol, v. ixiv. § 6 Why were they dumb, being thus 
challenged? 1642 R. Harrtg Seri: co LfGod fill not aay 
vessell, challenge him upon that his word, Open thy mouth 
wide, and I wall fill it. x14 Bunnet Oven Tine VW, q1t 
He was warned of it, and challenged him on it. 2855 Scot- 
ticisms corrected 10 Wis father never challenged him for 
lying. afod. Se. T have never been challenged for crossing 
these fields. iit 

b. Said of-a sentinel; and in derived fig. uses. 

1996 Soutuev Joar of Arc v1. so The sentinel. .with up- 
lifted lance Challenged the darkling travellers. 833 Reg. 
Tasir, Cavalry 28 On any one approaching his post, fc 
must challenge them by the words ‘Iho comes. there’? 
1856 Froupe fist. /ug, (1858) I. i. 44. In the country every 
unknown face was challenged and examined. 1878 Browx- 
1nG La Saisias 6 No blue space in its outspread .. chal- 
lenged my emerging head. 3 won 

@. Also said of the hounds giving month, on 
finding a scent. ‘ 

1677 N. Cox Gentil, Recreat, 1. (1706) 17 When Hounds or 
Bengles at first finding the Scent of their Game presently 
gpen and cry, we then say, they Challenge. x7sr in 
Cuampens Cyed. sv. Hunting. 1781.P. Beckrorp Hunting 
(1802) 238 It isa great pleasure, when a hound challenges, 


to be certain that he is right. 

8, Law.. To object or take exception to (a jury- 
man, evidence, etc.) ; to take an initial exception 
to (any proceeding), Also‘adsol. - 


fxz92 Brivron i. v. § & Et cum. .les jurours soint venuz en 


Dunston..kalangede her 


. CHALLENGE. - 


court, si porunt il estre chalengez: Sire, il n’i deit estre, 
car mei endita, etc.] ¢1s7o Tuvnne Pride § Low!l. (1841) 17 
Ye may him chalenge from your jury. 1872 Furnes Ffes- 
kins’ Parl. 389 We may jawfully chalenge the aray, being 
enpanelled by: .a partial shirif. 1972 Chron. in Aun, Reg. 
104/2 The corporation objected _to the whole jury, which in 
law language is called challenging the array. ¢ 1781 Trial 
George Gordon 8 When the panel was‘called over a second 
time, the prisoner by his counsel, peremptoril Shallenped 
nineteen, and the Attorney-General for the Crown, chal- 
lenged seven, 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 87 Anybody 
may challenge on the ground that so and so isunfit. -1883 
Law Rep. KI. Queen's B. Div. 78 The evidence of the 
women was accepted and not chal lenged, 

4. To call in question, dispute. 

¢ rg Craucer W's T. 344 Povertis. -Possessioun thatno 
wight wil chalenge. x489 Caxton varie of A. ML xi, 189 
Whether the lordes by whos landes a 

16z5 Br. Mountacu 


may challenge _ the 
Ags. Czsar 1, Whatsoever they have challenged and 
articled against intheir accusation. 825 Scott 7.aéise. ii, 
I were wrong to challenge..the privilege of thy speech, 
since boasting is more natural to thee than truth. 1869 
Huxtey in Sez. Ofinion 5 May 486/2 As a temporary 
measure, I do not presume to challenge its lom. 

5. To assert one's title to, lay claim to, demand 
as a tight, claim for, arrogate (¢o obs.) oneself. 
arch. or Obs. a. with simple object. arch. 

a1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. WA Pi derue dead o rode 
. .calenges al mi heorte. ¢1300 4. Alis. 7512 Heo is my 
qwene; Y hirechalenge. ¢1386 Cnaucer Frankl. T. 596 
Nat that I chalenge Gag ap a right Of yow, my soverayn 
lady, but youre grace. x4B0 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (1520) 
31/1 ‘Yo calenge the trybute whiche they did denye. x53 
More £dvw. V, 3 [Hej began not by warre, but by Law to 
challenge the crown. 1549 Coverpate Evasm. Par. 1 Peter 
i. ax That we should therby chalenge no prayse vnto our 
selues, 1568 Grarron Chrou. 1, 298 It is for the French 
King, who is here taken prisoner, and there are mo then .x, 
knights and squires that challenge the taking of him and of 
his sonne. 1634 Sin ‘T. Hernert 7rav, 1, I challenge no 
thankes for what I publish. x658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, 
1. (2736) 13 These Urns will challenge above r300 Years, 
3699 Bextizy Phal. 329 A Gentleman that challenges the 
Title of Honourable, "1746 Smotuutr Reproof 7 An injured 
friend !—who challenges the name? If you, what Title 
justifies the claim? 1867 Freeman Nora. Cong. (1876) I. 
iii, r40 Causes which led them to challenge Imperial rank. 

+b. with inf. as object. Ods. 

¢1300 A’, Adis. 7303 Ye chalangith al to habbe. 138. 
Wyeur Sera, Sel. Wks. I, az0 Men that calengen hereto 
be evene wip Crist. 1379 Lyty Zuphues(Arb.) r90 As thou 
challengest to be noble in bloud, etc, 2633 Br. Haru Hard 
Texts 483 Can yee callenae to possesse the land? 683 
lek w, Archives 1, 7o Where he challenged. .to have 
spoak so, : 

+e. with object clause, Ods. 

2400 Afol, Loll. 76 Nowe clerkis..chalungen to hem pat 
only it portent to hem to punisch symony, etc, 
Fuver Mit Contenpt. i. (2841)197 If fifth monarchy men 
challenge to themselves that they must be exempted from 
their obedience, 

+@. with object and complement. Obs. 

e1450 Losexicn Grail xxxvii. 717 For his love that ye 
calangen youre lord, I schal yow socowren, 1493 Festival! 
(W. de W. 1515) 4b, Fendes chalengynge hymn theyres as 
by ryght. 1559 $y’ Scor in Strype stan, Ref Lu. App. 
vit. ‘15 Challynging Christe to be ther foundation. | 2655 
Fu.ren Ch, Hist. 1. iv. § 9 The Chronicle of Westminster 
challengeth the same to be done in their Convent. 

+e. absol. F 

x605 Suans, Least. i. $40 ? ; 

6. fig. To have a natural sight or claim to; to 
demand, to call for. arch, ; 

1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's J1ush. 1. (1886) 89 b, The 
Peare, .chalengeth the nexte place, and is one of the cheefest 
beauties of the Orcharde, 1622 Frerenmn Sf. Curate mn. 
iii, Whose honest catsc .. Will challenge Lustice, 1648 
Evers Corr. (1857) If]. 10 Yours of the 6th and gth of 
May received, challenges this account from me. 1673 Ray 
Journ. Low C. 4 Bruges. may well challenge place among 
the Cities of the second rate in Europe. «2704 1, Brown 
Eng. Sat. Wks, 1730 1, 26 Horace and Juvenal.. challenge 
a superiority above all the rest. : ¥ 

b. Now esp. To claim (some responsive action 
or recognition on the part of others, ¢.g. attention, 
regard, respect, approbation, admiration). 

x613 G. Sanpys Zraw & The Aquieduct made by the 
Emperour Valentinian .. doth principally challeng remem. 
brance, x169x Ray Creation 1. (1704) 455: Our better part 
challenges our greatest care and diligence, 1766 ANnstEy 
Bath Guide viii, g¢ Men,.‘That challenge Respect from all 
Persons of Birth, 2787 Bonnveasrin Astrom, i. 3 Astra. 
nomy .. has challenged the admiration of all ages. 2828 
Hattam Afid. Ages (1872) II. gt Unless his merit should 
challenge the popular approbation. 184 Myzrs Cath. 7%, 
iv. § 32. 330 A strange thing-—one sufficiently anomalousto 
challenge attention. : 

7, To summon or invite defiantly to a contest or 
any trial of daring or skill; to defy,dare. (Often 
zo do something, or 40 an action.) . 

1513 Doucias-Eucts v. xiii. 7 South pipand windis.. 
Chaliancis to pason burd: x529 More Com. agst. Trib. u. 
Wks, 1178/2’ Every man that feeleth him selfe challenged 
and prouoked by temptacion. 1633 P. Frercurr Perse. 
Ecl, 1. vii, 1 durst to challenge all my fisher-peers. 1671 
Mivron Savisow rigt, I... challenge Dagon to the test. 


kynge .. muste passe 


_. 1769 Lett. Fuiius xix. 85 We..are challenged to produce a 
“precedent. 1796 H. Huster tr. St, Pierre's Stud. Nat. 


(1799) IIL. 368 Challenge the son of Tendal to a competition 
in song with you. 2855 KixcsLey Heroes, Theseus Ui, ott 
He challenges all comers to wrestle with him. 1866 — 
Z/erew, x. 151 You must not challenge me to find it out, 

’ b.. To invite (erulous, hostile, of critical action 
of any kind). (Cf6b) - .. .¢ 


CHALLENGEABLE. 


1624" Br., Hatt Recoll, Treatises 770 Wee doe utterly 
deny it, and challenge your proofe. 1663 Grrsren Cornsel 
Diva, Your Apollo’s Oracle-like Arcenall, may challenge 
the most sublime proffers of men of parts. 1728 Free-thinker: 
No. 75. 142 Prudence is a real Perfection, which Challenges 
the nicest Observation. 1850 Prescotr Pers II, 205 Such 
aone as might have challenged comparison with the bravest 
of his ancestors. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xiv... 226 The 
could challenge criticism with an easy confidence, 1882 J, 
H. Brunt Ref Ch. Aug, YI, 283 Challenging controversy 
in every’ possible way. ae ; 

8. spec..To call upon to answer .an-imputation 
by combat; to summon to fight, or to a-duel, 

1588 Suaks. £: Z. L. vy, ii. 696 Hector will challenge him, 
xGor — we. N. ut, ii, 36 Challenge me the Counts youth 
to fight with him. 16gs-60 SranLey Aisé. Philos. (1701) 
37/1 Pittacus..challeng’d Phryno to single Combat. 283 
Rareewate Greece LI. 166 With the intention. .of challeng- 
ing him toaconflict. Mod. The officer challenged his rival. 

by entry. or absol. 

1380 Sir Ferunzh, Y.chalenge wip pe to fizt. 1697 
DRYoEN Virg. Georg, Ei ageee They challenge, and encounter 
Breast to, Breast. 1962 Cnorcuiit Ghost 1, 297 So he that 
challenges might write Only to those who would not fight. 

te. Zo challenge a person the field. Obs. 

{1356 Chron. G. Friars (1852) 7 Roberte of Vere chalynched 
them in the felde and was overcome.) 1601 Suaxs. Tzvel, N. 
1. iii, 136 To challenge him the field, and then to breake 
Froning with him. 1693 W. Roserrson Phraseol, Gen. 497 

e disagreement grew so high, that they challenged the 
field one of another. [(/6fd. 601 To challenge one into the 
field ; 7 arenam provocare,| 

Hence Challenged fA/. 2., Challenging w4/. sb. 

and ppl. a. 
7 7390 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 173 Isaak a partie had 
mad a chalangyng. ¢ 1440 /pomydon 1280 Sithe I was not 
at the justynge, I will not_be at the chalengynge. 1578 
Trynne Zef, in Andmady. Introd. (1869) 59, ! haue thought 
yt my chalenged dutye..by penne to desplay my inwarde 
mynde. 1697 [see CHALLENGER b.}. 182g Bentuam Ration, 
Rew, 20 The practice. .in many schools, called challenging 
..he who stands at the head of the class begins the exer- 
cise; does he make a mistake, the next to him in succession 
corrects him and takes his place. 1842 H. E. Mannina 
Sera, (1848) 1, vii. 94 The whole inmost soul is bent into a 
challenging array. ee 

Challengeable. (tfe-léndgab’l), 2. [f. CHAL- 
LENGE Y,+-ABLE.] ‘that may be challenged ; 
open to accusation, criticism, or objection. 

1377 Lanct, P. PZ, B. xt, 296 A chartre is chalengeable 
byfor a chief iustice, ¢1449 Prcock Ref. 538 Noon of 
hem alle is challengeable and blameable. _@ 1603 T. Cart. 
wricut Confut. Rhent. N. T. (1618) 262 They are partiall 
and for their partiality chalengable. 167% 7'ue Non-Con. 
73 A fault no less challengeable in a Minister of the Gospel. 
x84 R. Cuampers Vest, Creation, Commence, Org. Life, lt 
is a challengeable stranger upon the face of the Earth, 

Challengee (tfelndzz). rare. [f. CHALLENGE 
@. +-RH.] One who is challenged. 

1626 B. Jonson Dewi? an Ass un. iti, Eyther by Chartell, 


Sir, or'ore-tenus, Wherein the Challenger, and Challengee 
. haue their several! courses, 

Challenger (tfeléndga1). [f CHaLLence v. 
+--ER1,] One who challenges, in various senses : 
Spec. +a. An accuser; a plaintiff, claimant, Ods. 

{rzoz Britton 1. xvi. § 3 Et la chose soit deliveré au 
chalengeour.) 1382 Wycir 705 xxxv.9 For the multitude 
of ‘chalengeres (3388 fals chalengeris; Vulg. calzanmia- 
torus) thei shul crie. ¢ 1449 Pecock Reér. v. xiv. 559 If the 
chalenger wole contynuein hischalenging. ‘OLLAND 
Livy mu. xliy. 1x7 The plaintife or challenger [petf#or] de- 
clareth a ae er, x6rz Brerewoop Lang. § Relig. 
xxv. 217 The other challenger of the same dignity, 1839 
Stonsnouse Axholwe 144 If the challenger could neither 
ascertain his property, nor proue his accusation. 

_ b. One who defes ; one who calls upon another 
to fight, or to any trial or contest. 

giz in Ellis Orig. Leét. ut. Ix, I. 181 It shall be lefull for 
the ijij chalengers to enter the felde the seconde daye, 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥, £, 1 ii. 180 Haue you challeng’d Charles the 
Wrastler?. No faire Princesse: he is the generall chal- 
lenger. 2622 RowLanps Good Newes & B. 41, 1..challenge 
thee to meet on Callis sand. .This challenge past, the chal- 
tenger at Douer, Imbarks for. Callis, ' 1697 Cotter Ess. 
Mor. Subj. x. (2709) 140 The Challenger is punished as well 
asthe Challenged. 1894 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Elo. 
guence Wks, (Bohn) III. 187 Heis the challenger, and must 
angwer all comers, his So ae PF OF ; 

ing: see after CHALLENGE 7, 

Challes, -ice, -i8, obs. ff. of CHALICE. - 

Challis (t/ce'lis, |[fa'li).. [In mod.F, chaliis, 
chalys, chaly: but the nate is app. of Eng. origin, 
and ‘not improbably from the surname Challis.] 

A fine silk and worsted fabric, very pliable and 
without: gloss, used for ladies’ dresses, ‘ introduced 
at Norwich about 1832; where it speedily. became 
fashionable’ (Beck Draper’s Dict.). -Also attrib. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI, 476 Broad cloth- and silks, 
challis and-shawls, 1876'Miss Brappon %° Hagzard's 
Daz, I: vi. 174 She wore a flowered-challis gown. 1882 
Beck Drapers Dict, Challis.was made on a siinilar prin- 
ciple to' the Norwich érape, only thinner and softer, com- 
posed “of much finer materials, and’ instead .of a glossy . 
surface,:as'in- Norwich crapes, the object was‘to produce it _ 
without gloss, and very pliable and clothy. 6-7". * - *-* ~_ 

Hence, Chaillis- printer (Simmonds, * Covi. 
Diet.).. debate He Bale ae : 

See CHELLA, a fabric. _~ 


+ Challo,’ Ods. eh 
+Challoix, 06s. rave. [a. OF. chaloir cating" 
for; .care,- subst. use of infinitive chaloir to be of 
importance, .to trouble = It.-cd/ére. (6: B. re01t* mi - 


2565. 


cale it does not trouble me):—L. calére to be hot.] 
In fo gat in no chalets (mt. mettere in non cale): 
to, make of no account ; not to care about. 

3 7495 Caxton Fason 1€ Hast thou put in no recching ner 
no challoir the promesse that thou madest at that tyme, 

Challybeat, Challys, obs. ff. CuaLyBEaTr, 
CHALIOR, : 

Chalmer, -lane, obs, ff. CHAMBER, -LAIN. 

+Chalon. Os. Also 4-5 chaloun, 5 -one, 
-un. [app., as stated by Du Cange, from its place 
of manufacture, Chalons-sur-Marne, in France. 
Chalon is not in Godefroy, nor in Cotgrave. 
Littré has it merely as a modern commercial 
term ‘a sort of woollen stuff’, and without deriva- 
tion or historical instances; but he has from 
Scarron vas de Chalons = SHALLOON.] 

1. A blanket or coverlet for a bed. 

rgor in Rot, Parl, U1, 228-265 Chalons (are mentioned 
among the household goods of the tradespeople of Col- 
chester}, 1374 W7ll of Brokelesby (Somerset Ho.), Vnum 
chalonem, 2386 Cuaucen Keeves 7, 220 A bed With 
schetys and with chalouns fair i-spred. c1x440 Proms, Parv. 
68 Chalun (X. 4. or chalone], bedde clothe, ¢hovalv, chalo. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. xx, Hys bedde was coverd 
with a chalon. argoa AMetr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 
Lectus bedde, dinthiamen schete, tapetum chalon, culcitr 
quylte, 2616 Butroxar, Chalons, blankets, Couerings. 
1868 [see Craroner). 

2. Comé., as chalon-maker, ~work, 

1400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 351 Pe chaloun, .shal habbe in 
worke pre cllen to-fore pe chaloun-makyere, 1426-7 J}77// 
of Talworth ‘Somerset Ho.), Lectum de chalonwerk. 

+ Chaloner. Ods. te prec. +-ER !.] A maker 
of ‘chalons’; frequently mentioned in 14-15th c. 

1372 in W722 Index (Somerset Ho.), Hugh Alright, Cha- 
loner in arch : London. 
Ho.}, Unum coverlite operisde lez chaloners. 1868 Athen- 
wun 25 July 04/2 Chaloners, or makers of chalons, the 
stuff being procured from the French town so called,—a 
town which has given {ts name to our modern shalloons. 

|| Chaloupe ( jal), Also 8 chaloup. [F.; 
prob, ad. Du. s/oeg Suoop.} A kind of French 
boat; = SHALLOP. 

2699 R. L’Estrance Collog. EZrasm, (1711) 47 A great 
many People at Calis that took a_Chaloup te put Shem 
aboard a great Ship. syax Paid. Trans. XXX1. 248 The 
Chaloups that tow, are in close Fight liable to be sunk by 
the Enemy’s Cannon. 2867 SayvtH Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., 
The gun-boats on the French coasts were frequently termed 
chaloupes, and carried one heavy gun, with acrew of go men. 

+Cha'lter, v. Obs. trans. ? To bind, fetter, 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 746" A store & a styf stede stal- 
worthy bondyn; His choll chaltird & chauelez in chynez of 
yren. ¢xq00 Desty. Troy 894 As stiffe bounden, As pai 
chaltrede were choisly with chenys of yerne. bid. 9159 
Thus Achilles by chaunse is chaltrid in grym, With louc of 
this lady, pat ledis to be dethe. 

| Chalumeaw (faléima). [Fr.:—OF, chalemel 
=Pr. calamel:—L. calamell-us, dim. of calam-us 
reed. Cf. CALUMET.] a. A ga instrument 
of music; a reed, pipe. b. The lowest register 
of the clarinet. 

1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5106/2 Two hundred of their People 
riding. . with Timbals and lumeaux. 1829 Scott dune 
of G. (Black) 658/1 Who listened to the husband's or lover's 
chalumeau. 1880 Grove Dict. Jfxs, 1. 361. 

Chalunge, obs. form of CHALLENGE, 

Chalybean (kelibzin), a. fE L. chalybzi-us 
Chalybeian, of steel+-an; f. Gr. xadvByls, f. 
xaAuip, xddAuB-os, ‘sing. of Chalybes’ also ‘ steel’. 

(It is uot certain whether steel was named from the 

lybes or vice versa.)] : 

Pertaining to the Chalybes, an ancient nation of 
Asia Minor famons for their skill in working iron. 


167x Mr-tox Sanson 133 Chalybean tempered steel and 
frock of mail Adamantean proof. 


Chalybeate (kali-br#t), a. and sd, Also 7 
calibeate, chalybiate, chalibiate, 7-8 chaly- 
beat, 7-9 chalibeat(o, 8 challybeat. [app. ad. 
mod.L. chalybet-us: but the regular Lat. form. 
would be chalybat-us: cf. F. chalybé; £.L. chalybs 
steel, a. Gr. yaAup: see prec, and -ATE.] 

A. adj. Impregnated or flavoured with iron, 
esp. as a. mineral water or spring ; relating to such 
waters or preparations. ; 

1634 T. Jonnson tr. Parey’s Chirurg. xxu. xl. (1678) 522 
His drink shall be Calibeate-water. 16g2 Feencn Vorksh. 
Sa ix. 82 Achalybiate Course of Physick. 16gg CuLperrer 
Riverius x.-v. 293 -Chalybeat- Vinegar. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet 245 All acidulated and chalybeat Waters, 
1953 Bonpin Pht, Trans. XLVIII. 284, [.. found thesurface 
« cover’d with'a thick scum, like that of a chalybeat Spa. 


_ ¥8x6 J. Sure Panorama Sc. § Art I. 385 The chalybeate 


waters form the best tonics: 1878 Huxtey Piysiogr. 27 

Mineral springs. .some. .chalybeate, others sulphureous. 

" +B. sb. A chalybeate medicine or spring. _.. 

1667 N. Fairrax in Phil. Trans. 1, 346 She. .took Chaly- 

F pete fe te & ick: = 1953 rita aus ate Trans. 
+ x! strong and agreeable, eat. 219772 

Smoncierr Hi; C2, 31. 4 July, I have-teceived baneht 

both from the ¢ beate and the sea. .z80g W. SAUNDERS” 
. Mix. Waters 223 The saline chalybeate of Cheltenham, ~~ 
--* Chalybeate, v- Obs. [f as-prec.:, it occuts 
‘first_in the: ppl. -adj. Chaly"beated = prec. :, see 

-aTe3.] dvans. To impregnate with iron. . 


_- Higg A.M. tr, Gabelhouer's Bh, Physicke 20/2 With Ghaly- 


1427 11/711 of Everard (Somerset | 


CHAMADE., 


beated water. 1609 Siuttleworth Acc. (1856) 1. 182 A quarte 
of ale calibeated.” 1710 T. Fuuter Pharm, Extentp, 10 
You may Chalybeate any sort of Ale by this easie process, 

Chalybite (ke'libsit). Av, [Named hy 
Glocker 1847; f£ Gr. xddavf- steel+-i7h] A 
synonym of SIDERITE, or native carbonate of 
iron. 

2858 Dana Aix. 445 Chalybite occurs in many of the rock 
strata. 1868 /d7d. 691 Chalybite should yield to Haidinger’s 
earlier name Sidevite. 

Chalyce, -ys, obs. ff. CHALICE. 

Chalydony, obs. f. CHELIoNY, CELInony 2, 

Chalynch, obs. form of CHALLENGR. 

Chalypsography. sorce-wd. (Bad formation 
on Gr, xdAvy steel +-GRAPHY; the etymological 
form being chalyboeraphy.] Stee] engraving. 

1878 SALA in Gent). Afag. May 565 His (Cruikshank’s] .. 
abandonment of chalcography for chalypsography. 

Cham ‘kem), sé. Also 6 cam, 7 chaem: 
see KHAN. fa. F. and med.L. cham, chan, can 
(also caanns, canis), ad. Turki B\e khan ord, 
prince, Kuay, a contracted form of the earller 
wSle CHAGAN ; it was assumed by Chingiz when 
he became supreme ruler of the Mongols and Tar. 


tars; the modified form .,l\3 ga’ became the 
specific title of the successors of Chingtz Khan as 
emperors of China.] 

An obsolete form of Kaan formerly commonly 
applied to the rulers of the Tartars and Mongols; 
and to the emperor of China. (Rarely to governors 
of provinces.) 

[c 1400 Maunokrv. xviii, 188 The grete Cane of Cathay. 
— xxi, 222 Whihe was clept the gret Chane.] 1583 EDEN 
Treat. New Ind, (Arb,) 12 Vnder the dominion of the great 
Cham or Cane, Emperour of Vartaria, 1897 Ais’, Zea, 
(ed. Willes) 265 They haue muche knowledge of the great 
Cam of Cathay. 1899 SHaxs. Much Ado i. i. 277, Lwill.. 
fetch you a hayre off the great Chams beard. 1653 H. 
Cocan Pinto’s Trav. xxiii. § 3. 84 One of those [chairs] 
wherein the principall Chaems of the Empire are usually 
carried, 2709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4579/1 The Grand Signior 
had received an Express from the Cham of Tartary, 19760 
Gonnsm. Cit. World xliii, Prodigal in the production of 
kings, governors, mandarins, chams, and courtiers, 1813 
Examiner 2% Apr. 266/2 Chams are stiff gentlemen, 

b. transf. and fig. 

1602 Warner Alb, Eng. x. \viii. 254 Against this Cham 
{Duke of Guise] and his Beau-Peeres, inuited English goe. 
1655 Francion v.4, |..am the great Cham. .of all the wits, 
1759 SMotiett Let. in Boswell Yohnsox xiii. ed. Napier) 1, 
276, I am again your petitioner, in behalf of that great Cham 
of literature, Samuel Johnson. 1879 LW. W. Syxce Tom 
Sing. IL iii. 32 The great cham of criticism. 

+Cham, chamm (tfem), 7 Obs. exe. dial, 
[see Came “4 

1. To bite, chew ; =CHAMP », 1-3. 

2398 Treviss Barth De P. R. xvi. y. 606 It is full harde 
and maye not be chewed and whylcs men chamme theron, 
the bytter sauour wythin is not felte. 1530 TinpaLe 
Ausw. More m. xiii, The priest toucheth not Christs natural 
body with his hands. . nor chammeth it with his teeth. x530 
Patsor. 480/2 Chamme the breed in your mouthe, 1675 
Hossss Odyss, xu. 263 When she my men cham’d in her 
ugly chaps. 1825 Britton Beazties IViits. Gloss. (E, D.S.) 
Cham, to chew, 1881 Saat [ste Wight Gloss. (E. D.S.) 
Chant, to chew. [1888 Heard in Oxford from a native.] 

2. =CHaup v.6; to pound, mash. dial. 

In South of Scotland, as ‘to cham sand ’, for strewing on 
wet floors. ; 

Hence Chammed £#/. a., Cha‘mming vdd, sb. 

1819 Horman Vale. 339 Glewe made of chammed whete. 
1828 More Heresyes i. Wks. 242/r Not for y" reading & 
receiuing : but for the busy chamming therof [the scripture]. 
1899 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 7 They confine them to 
he chamming of their beads. x6xx Corer., Masché..chawed 
chewed, chammed, champed. 

Cham, obs, and dial. f 7 am: see Cu, and I. 

1868 T. Howe. A7d. A mitie (1879) 90 And vor manhood, 
cham zure cham good, 1580 H. Girrorp Giligfowers (1875) 
132 Cham zure my vurst goodman is dere. 

{| Chama, (kém3). Zool. [L. chamra, chéma, a. 
Gr. x#un cockle, f. ya- stem of yaive to gape.] 

genus of bivalve molluscs found in warm and 
tropical seas. The shell of C. gigas is the largest 
known. Comb. chama-shaped. ate 

1783 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The chamais. .confowt 
with the oister. 832 Tren. Princ. Geol. II. 287 Concho- 
logists suppose, that the chama may require thirty years .. 
to attain its full size. 1854 Woopwarp Jfo//usca (1856) 325 
Shell inequivalve, chama-shaped. 

|| Chamade (famad). aG/. [F. chamade, ad. 
Pg. chamada, f. chamar :—L. eléimire to call.] A 
signal by beat of drum or sound of trumpet invit- 
ing to a parley. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1936/2 The .. Governor of Luxem- 
burg, being pressed .. to desire a Parley: . caused the, Cha- 
made to be beat. 2gzx Mus, Cenriivae Marpflot u..i, 
There’s ‘more danger of my raising the siege, than her 
beating.the' Chamade. 1831 Lincoln Her. x July 2/6 The 
day in which the Irish spameey force shall be suppressed 
..thé ‘representatives of British ‘government may’ beat-a 
chamade from what is now his Majesty's Castle of Dublin. 
1865 CaRLyLe /vedé, G7. I. wv. v. 31x Stralsund instantly 
beat the chamade..and all was'surrender in those regions. 

Chameleéon,--lion, var. of CHAMELEON. 

Chamamell, chamamil, obs, f. Canromiun. 


CHAMROPS. 


| Chameyrops (kimiergps). Bo, [L., a. Gr, 
xepalpwi) a plant mentioned by Pliny, f xapat on 
the ground, dwarf-growing + poy shrub, bush ; but 
the form is uncertain: the modern application was 
accepted by Linneeus from Pontedera. | 

A northern genus of palms, including the Dwarf 
Fan Palm, C. Aeemilis, the smallest of the order, 
aud the only one found north of the Mediterranean, 
and the Chinese C. Fortun?, which can be grown 
in the south of England. 

18¢2 Tu. Ross tr. Humbotdt's Trav. 1.i.8 The chamarops, 
the date-tree. . vegetate on several spots. 

Chamarre, obs. form of CHIMERE. 

Chamasite (kemiasvit). An. An alloy of 
iron and nickel found in meteorites. 

1868 Dana Jfix. (1880) 16 Reichenbach has named the 
alloy of iron and nickel..Chamtasite. 

Chamaryle, obs. form of CAMEL. 


||Cha‘mbellan. [F.:—earlier chamberlanc, 
chambellanc, a. OHG. chamarline, £. ONG. cham- 
ara.} The French form of CHAMBERLAIN, used as 
a foreign title. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No, 4724/1 ‘The Grand Chambellan was 
seized with a... Fever. 1825 R. Warp 7remaine 1. xxxv. 
286 A stiff German chambellan, in a full suit of buckram. 

Chambelot, obs. form of Camver. 

Chamber (tJe*mbaz), sb. Forms : 3-5 chaum- 
bre, 3-7 chambre, 4 chaumber, 4- chamber. 
Also chaumbir, -bur, -byr, chawmbire, cham- 
bir, -bere, chanbur, 5 chambyr(e, chawmbyr, 
oehaunber, -bour, -byr, chamer, chawmere, 
caumbre, 5-6 chambur, 6 chamboure, 7 cham- 
bor, camber. Also Sc. 4-5 chamur, chalmir, 
4-7 chalmer, 5-6 chawmer, 6 chalmyr, 8 cha- 
mer, 8-9 chaumer. [a. F. chambre (= Pr. cambra, 
Sp. camara, It. camera) :—L. camera, camara, in 
Gr. xapdpa vault, vaulted chamber; prob. f. Aryan 
root Aam- to curve, bend. The sense underwent pro- 
gressive generalization in late L. and Romanic.] 

I. A room (in a house). 

1. A room or apartment in a house ; usually one 
appropriated to the use of one person ; a private 
room; in later use esp. a sleeping apartment, a bed- 
room. (Now, in standard English, confined chiefly 
to elevated style ; in collog. use replaced by room. 
Cf, BEDOHAMBER.) But in U.S. in more general 
ase; and in some English dialects, =the ‘ parlour’ 
or better room, as distinguished from the kitchen; 


also a sleeping apartment over a stable or the like. 

@ 1300 Floris & Bi. 443 To anober chaumbre hi beop agon, 
To blauncheflures chaumbre non. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 3029 
Whan pe masse was don, sche went to hire chaumber. 1375 
Barsour Sruce v. 287 In a chalmer preuvaly, He held him 
and his cumpany. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 4977 Led were bo 
lordes pro mony Jong chaumburs. .into a proude chaumbur 
bere Priam was set. ¢ 1440 Gesta om, 94 (Harl. MS.) A 

revy caumbre. 1472 Sir J. Paston in Leff, 706 ILI. 64 My 
Tay hathe takyn hyr chambre. 1513 Douctas A acis 
vitt, viii, 29 Amyd the chalmer doun thaim set. 1535 Covir- 
DALE Prov. xxiv. 4 Chambers .. fylled with all costly & 
pleasaunt riches. 31g82-8 His?. Fas. VI (1804) 52 Be comit- 
ting of murther in hir awin chalmer, x6z1 Broce Gen. xiii. 

o Hee entred into his chamber, & wept there. — Acis 
ix. 37 They laid her in an vpper chamber. 1711 Swicr 
Lett, (1767) WI, 191 He and his lady saw me to my cham- 
ber just in the country fashion. 1731-1800 Baltey s. v. 
Camera, Such Musick as is designed for Chambers and 
private Consorts, 1821 SouTHuy in Q. Rev, XXYV. 346 He 
. hardly ever slept two nights successively in one chamber. 
1841 Lane Avad, Nis. 1. 104 A curtain suspended before 
the door of a chamber. 

18%8 M. Porrrous Souter Fohuny 17 In that apartment 
generally called the ‘Chamber’ of a farm house, 863 Ar- 
xinson Danby Provine., Chamber, an upper room, (x) ina 
house; a bed room. (2) in a stable or other building; a 
loft. 1883 //arger's Afag. Aug. 437/1 The chambers..were 
less ample, .in the Southern houses, 

b. The reception-room in a palace; called the 


presence-, or atdience-chamber, 2 4 


2. fig. ‘ —_ 

* ax22g Ancr. R. 92 Heo is Godes chaumbre. a 1400 Cov. 
Afyst, (1841) 115 Farewel, Goddys chawmere and his bowre. 
1826 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) ob, He maketh our 
soules his chambre. myn’ T. Apaus Devil's Banquet 3x 
Malice vsurpes the best Chamber in your mindes, x7x5-20 
Pops /Had vu, 498 From forth the chambers of the main .. 
Arose the golden chariot of the day. 1866 B. Taytor Fun, 
Th, Poems 382 Echo the startled chambers of the soul, 

3. Z/. a. Rooms forming part of a house or 
tenement arranged for occupation bysingle persons; 
esp. rooms in the Inns of Court occupied by 
lawyers; also, sets of rooms in a block of buildings 
for offices, etc, , b. Theroom in which a judge sits 
to hear causes and transact business not of sufficient 


importance to be brought into court. . 
164% Harcourt in Afacuw, Afag. KLV..288 Thine of 
6 Deer. from Sarjant Glanvicelds chambers, came to my 
hands, . 27xx Stee.e Sgect. No. 145 ? 5, I have Chambers 
in the Temple. 1790 Boswett Yohknsou xiii (ed. Napier) 
I, 297 He found his old_master in Chambers in the Inner 
Temple. 2828 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) 1V. 360 If the defen- 
, dant is not satisfied, I will send it to be argued before 
the Lord Chief. Baron and -Mr. Justice Burnet, at their 
chambers, «2834 Lams Ze?#, ix, 87 When 1 last wrote you 
T was in lodgings, Iam now in Chambers, 1844 Dickens 
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Christin. Car. i, He [Scrooge] lived in chambers which had 
once belonged to his deceased partner. 1849 — Dav. Cop- 
perfeld, Traddles ..had chambers in Gray's Inn. A/od, 
Newspr, Adut,, St. James's Park Chambers, for Gentlemen 
--two rooms communicating, unfurnished. ‘Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 

4, A hall appropriated to the meetings of a 
deliberative, legislative, or judicial body. 

¢1843 in Donut, Archit. U11.79 The parlement chambre & 
paynted chambre. 1924 Loud. Gas. No. 5254/2 The Lords 
--and others..met..in..the Painted Chamber, 18:8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) LU. 424 Judgement was .. reversed in the Ex. 
chequer Chamber. 3839 TuirtwaLi Greece I1I. 326 The 
multitude that surrounded the doors of the council chamber, 

b. A judicial or deliberative assembly or body ; 
a camera. 
sions of a legislative body, as the French ‘ chamber 
of deputies’; so ‘the upper chamber’, ‘the popular 
chamber’, phrases applied to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons respectively. 

fe1325 &. &. Alit. P. B. 1586 Ho herde hym chyde to be 
chambre.] ¢1400 Afo/. Loll, xz pis pat pe pope reseruip to 
himsilf, & to be chaumbre. 1589 Purrennam Eug. Poesie 
1, viii. (Arb.) 2? Frauncis the Frenche king made Sangelais, 
Salmonius, Macrinus, and Clement Marot of his privy 
Chamber, 1680 Lond. Gaz. No, 1508/3 The Chamber of 
Rovers is now going to take in hand the affair of the Duke 
of Luxemburgh. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref.1. 135 
The Imperial Chamber .. had closed its sittings in June. 
1848 W.H. Keury tr. L. Blance’s Hist. Ten. Y_1. 387 The 
chambers .. attempted to deal with this important problem 
-- Lhe discussion in the chamber of deputies. ¢318s0 Lyt- 
ton Misc, Prose Wks. U1. 10g (Hoppe) To implicate not 
individual peers, but the Upper Chamber itself as well as 
the Throne. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1. vit. 88 The chamber not 
elected by the people. 

a. Chamber of Commerce: a board organized to 
protect the interests of commerce in a town or 
district ; so Chamber of Agriculture, etc. 

1788 Burns Fp, Creech, The brethren o' the Commerce- 
Chaumer. 1862 Anstep Channel Isl, :. xxiv, (ed. 2) 556 
There are Chambers of Commerce in both islands. 1870 
Emerson Soc. & Solit,, Dom. Life Wks, (Bohn) II]. 44 Not 
in senates, or courts, or Chambers of Commerce, but in the 
dwelling-house must the true character .. of the time be 
consulted. 

d. in STAR-cHAMBER, CASTLE-CHAMBER, etc. 

5. The place where the funds of a government, 
corporation, etc. are (or were) kept, and where all 
moneys due to it are received ; chamberlain's office; 


treasury. [A common sense of med.L, camera.} 

1632 Massrncer City Afad. ww. it, Ls private house, in 
crammed abundance, Shall prove the Chamber of the City 
poor. 16ss Future Ch. Hist. x. iv. §ar We mention not 
the large sums bequeathed by him {Thos, Sutton] to poor, 
to prisons, to colleges, to mending highways, to the cham- 
ber of London. rgrx Lutrrenn Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 695 
There was remaining in the chamber of London of the 
charity mony gathered for them upwards of 20006. 1727-51 
Cuambers Cycé., The chamberlain of London keeps the city 
money, which is laid up in the chamber of London, an 
F ment in Guildhall, 1823 Act 4 Geo, [V. ¢. 50 § 107 
(for rebuilding London Bridge). The monies. .shall be from 
time to time paid into the Chamber of the City of London. 

+6. [=med.L. camera, I. chambre] A province, 
city, ete., directly subject, and yielding immediate 
revenue to the king ; more loosely: Capital, metro- 
polis, royal residence; ? royal port or dockyard. 

igss Fardle Facions \. iv. 46 Garama, the chiefe citie, and 
as we terme it, the chambre of the king. 16z0 Hottanp 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 421 (D.) London .. the seat of the 
British Empire, and the kings of England’s chamber. 163: 
Weever Anc, Fun. Jon, 608 “This his Citie of Maldon, 
then the chamber of his kingdomc. 1644 Howr.. £x/. 
Tears Ded,, To my Imperial Chamber, the Citic of Lon- 
don. ¢1645 — Lett. (2650) 196 Huge fleets of Men of War 
..do daily sail on our seas, confront the Kings 
chambers. 1699 in Col. Ree. Penn. I. 564 Those places 
called the king’s chambers, where shipps of warr are 
numerous. P 2 

7. The hangings or furniture of a chamber. ? Ods. 

1612 W. Travers Supplic. Privy Counsel, To unfold this 
tapestry, and to hang up the whole chamber of it. 1845, 
Srerven Laws Eng, 11, 212 Her apparel and bedroom fur- 
niture, (called the widow's chamber) was first set aside for 
her own use. 1839 Turner Dom. Archit, ILI. iii. 62 The 

urchase of a ‘chamber’, a ‘ halling’, that is, the necessary 
fencines for those apartments. 

b. euphem. for CHAMBER-POT, q.v. 

. IL. An enclosed space, cavity, etc. 

8. An enclosed space in the body of an animal 
or plant ; as ¢.g. the ventricles of the brain; the 
anterior and posterior chambers of the eye; the 
chambers or compartments of a shell, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ut. ix. (Tollem. MS.), In pe 
moste subtil chambris of be brayne [4 subtlissimis cercbri 
veniviculis}, Ibid. v. xxxvi. (1495) 156 In_the herte of a 
beeste. -ben two chambres. 1774 Gotpsm, Nat, Hist. (1776) 
VI. 219 The first cavity, or chamber, of the brain, is filled with 
«.spermaceti. 183x Brewster Optics xxxv. 288 The two 
parts into which the iris divides the eye are called the 
anterior and the posterior chambers. 1866 ArGyLL Refez 
Law y. (ed, 4) 240 The nectar chambers of long tubular 
flowers. 1882 Vines: Sachs’ Sot. 455 Hollow chambers 
which extend from base to apex. 

9. An artificial space, cavity, or room for various 
purposes ; an enclosed spaced or compartment in a 
piece of mechanism, etc. . 

E.g. An underground cavity. for holding powder. and 
bombs, called also Zowderchaméber, bomb-chamber; the 
space enclosed between the gates of a canal lock; the part 


Now esf. one of the ‘houses’ or divi-_ 


CHAMBER. 


of a pump in which the plunger or piston works; and in 
many specific applications in arts and manufactures. 

19769 FALCONER Dict, Marite (1789), Comps de pompe, the 
chamber of a pump. x81r A. T. Tuomson Lond. Disf. 
(1818) 8 Into a chamber lined with sheet lead .. water is 
poured. 2825 J. Nicnoson Oferat. Mechanic 175 The 
steam is conveyed .. into the upper chamber of the upper 
box. 1837 Hz. Martineau Soc. Auer. TH. 196 Our 
won the race, and we bolted... into the chamber of the first 
lock. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. IV. 74/2 These tubes 
terminate in a small chamber. . 

b. A concave part leaving a hollow space 
underneath. ; - 

attrib, in open-chamber panel in a saddle, the panel or 
padded part 50 stuffed as to allow a current of air to pass 
between the saddle and the horse’s back, 

2888 Saddler's Price List, Best full shaltoe, suitable for 
India, with open chamber panel. . - 

10. +. A detached charge piece in old ordnance 
to put into the breech ofa gun. Oés. 

1465 in Paston Left, 978. 111. 436, ij. handgonnes, iiij. 
chambers for gonnys.. Item, a stokke gonne with iij: 
chambers, 1482-90 Howard Househ. Bhs.(1841)23, ij. lytel 
broken goonys and three chambers to them, 1627 Carr. 
Ssatn Seaman's Gram. xiv, 66 Chambers is a charge made 
of brasse or iron, which we use to put in at the britch ofa 
sling or murtherer, conteining just so much powder as will 
driue away the case of stones or shot. 1867 SmyvTH Seilor’s 
Word-bh,, Murderer, small pieces of ordnance which were 
loaded by shifting metal chambers placed in the breech. 

b. Name given in 16-17the. to a piece of 
ordnance; esp. a small piece without a carriage, 
standing on its breech, used to fire salutes, Obs. 
{Cf. the German dzichse, orig. the box or chamber 
of a gun, now the gun itself, and see HaRQuEBus.} 

qo Se. Lid, Treasurer's Acc.in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
1. 306 Doune-taking of xxx Chalmeris of be Heid of Davidis 
| ‘Fowris. .with vthir Chalmeris and Munitioune. 1577 Hou. 
| suep Chron. III. 1209/1 Robert Thomas, maister gunner of 
England, desirous..to honour the feast and mariage daie.. 
made three great traines of chambers. 1594 Peers att, 
Alcasar 124 The trumpets sound, the chambers are dis. 
charged. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, u. iv. 57. a@1627 Mip- 
nLeton World Lost Wks. V. 190 Si tage direction, Chambers 
shot off within. 1668 Lond. Gas. No. 2585/3 At his Entry 
into the Town the great Guns and Chambers were dis- 
charged. 1727 Srice's Weekly Frnt. 13 Oct. 3 Guns and 
Chambers were fired all Day. 

@. That part of the bore of 2 gun in which the 
charge is placed (in many obsolete types of ord- 
nance, esp. mortars and howitzers, of smaller 
diameter than the bore, but now a space of larger 
diameter: see quot. 1879) ; in old revolvers, each 
of the barrels, and in new, each of the compart- 


ments of the breeching which contain the charge. 
1627 Carr. Sarr Seaman's Grant, xiv. 66 In a great 
Peece we call that her Chamber so far as the powder doth 
reach when she is Jaded. 1672 Compl, Gunner in Alil, & 
Mar, Discipline wm. iv. & 1742 Phil, Traus, XLII. 181 
That the Change of the Form in the Chamber, will produce 
a Change of the Distance to which the Bullet is thrown. 
1859 F. Grireitns Artil. Alan, (1862) 190 The bullet cham- 
ber and bore are rifled. The powder chamber is not rifled, 
but is of a larger diameter than the bullet chamber. 1874 
Kuicur Dict. Mech. I. 446/2 The great bronze gun o 
Moscow... Bore 36 in. diameter; chamber..19 in. diameter. 
3879 Tienes (weekly ed.) 10 ya". 14/3 The use of air-space 
left above and about the charge oF powder in a suitable 
chamber, larger than the bore of the gun, has produced the 
most astonishing results..The 100-ton Armstrong gun. .was 
not originally chambered. .The addition of the chamber., 
added 6,700 foot-tons..to its striking energy. 1888 Daily. 
News 26 June 10/3 Asix-chambered revolver was discovered, 
It was loaded in five chambers, and one chamber had 
evidently been recently discharged. ; A 
d. The cavity in a mine for the reception of the 
powder. 
‘1930-6 BaiLey Chamber ofa Mine, 
I. In combination, : 
11, Chamber of Dais. Sc. Also chamber of 
deas, of deese, chambradeese [Jamieson sug- 
gests a F. *chambre ate dais, room with a canopy], 
A parlour; also a best bedroom. (Jam.) - 
az60s R. Bannatyne $71, ee Jam.) Adam causit bier 
butt the deid corps to the chalmer of davice, 193% Afan:. 
Capt, Creichton 97 (Jam.) The chamber where he lay was 
called the Chamber of Deese, .a room where the Laird lies 
when he comes toa Tenant's house. 1818 Scotr //72. Aad, 
xxvi, And then my mother’s wardrobe, and my grand- 
mother’s forby..they are a’ in the chamber of deas—Oh, 
Jeanie, gang up the stair and look at them! 1824 — Red- 
aurtlet Let. xi, Just opposite the chamber of dais which . 
is master occupied. 3 
12, attrib. and obvious comb. as chamberamoush, 
-barud, -bell, -candle, -candlestick, -door, -groom, 
-hanging, -heeper, ~heeping, -lamp, -physic, -ridden 
adj. (cf. ded-ridden), -robe, | -room, -servant, -sill, 
-soot, -stueeping, ~wall, -window. Sometimes con- 
noting effeminacy or wantonness, as chamdber-cont- 
batant (cf. CARPET-KNIGHT), -critic, -delight, 
‘+ -glew Se. [see GLEE], -pleasure, -stape, -fern, 
1671 Mitton Sayisou 1112 Nor in the house with *chamber- 
ambushes Close-banded durst [they] attack me. 1684 
Soutnerne Disepfoint, t.i, Thou art a praying *Chamber- 
bawd, And truth abhors thee, 1841 Marayat Poacher xI,- 
Mrs. Phillips .. lighted a *chamber candlestick to go to 
bed, x6rg3 WitHer Zfithal, *Chamber-combatants who 
never Wenr other helmet than a hat of bever. a 1637. B. 
Jonson Zfigr. Ixxii, Thou art started up A *chamber.critic, 
and doth dine, and sup At madam’s table, 1380 Sroney 
Arcadia (1674) 33 In the comparison thereof [hunting] he, 


CHAMBER. 


disdained all *chamber-delights. 18:6 in Glasscock “Ree. 
St. Michael's, Bp. Stortford (1882) 35 For a key to S'. 
Johns *chamber-dore viijd, 1602 Suaks. Aas. 1. ¥. 53 He 
dupt the chamber dore. 1830 Maciny Homeric Ballads 
193 Eurynome, as a “chamber-groom With lamp in hand, to 
the nuptial room The new met eres Jed. 16x SHaks, 
Cyd, V. v. 204 Auerring notes Of *Chamber-hanging, Pic- 
tures, etc, 1647 R. STAPYLTON Fxzvenal 52 What giv’st thou 
to my lord Cossus hs 7 Punmber beavers! 1375 Barsour 
Bruce v. 580 A *chalmir page thar vith him 3eid. 1974'M. 
Mackenzte Mavitinie Surv, Introd. 13 The *Chamber-per- 
formances of Map-sellers and Drawers, who. .never saw any 
of the Places they delineate. x160r Hortanp Pliny II. 344 
Clinice. Aargiz, *Chamber Physicke. So called, because 
hee visited his patients ling sicke in bed. «640 MassinceR 
Bashful Lov, vi, (D.) Will you. exchange your triumphs 
For *chamber-plensures? ¢ x630 Drums, or Hawrn, Pons 
Wks.(1723) seit His *chamber-prayers, Which are pour'd 
*midst sighs and tears To avert God's fearful wrath. 1627 
Br. Hace Medit. & Vowes!.v, Satan may looke in at my 
doores .. but he ‘shall not have ..one *chamber-roome .. 
to soiourne in. a3z6x8 Davies Axtasie Wks, (1876) 92 
(D.) The pobemberasapes, The sinnes ‘gainst Nature, and 
the brutish rapes. 186 Ormsten Slave States 49 The 
*chamber-servants are negroes, and are accomplished 
in their business, 1670 Eacnarp Cont, Clergy 16 Bed. 
making, *chamber-sweeping, and water-fetching, 3597 zs¢ 
Pi, Return Parnass, 1 4 888 Sir Oliver, Sir Randal 
base, base *chamber-tearmes! «26r3 Oversury 4 Wife 
(1638) 120 He begins to sticke his letters in his ground 
*Chamber-window, 1878 Brownine La Saisiac 16 The 
chamber-window’s open, 
18..Special comb., chamber-barriater, a bar- 
rister who confines himself to chamber-practice ; 
+ chamber-bored a., of a piece of ordnance, having 
a chamber of different bore from that of the piece ; 
chamber-cast, a cast of the chambers of a 
shell; + chamber-child, -chiel(d, Se. ‘a servant 
who waits in a gentleman’s chamber, a valet’ 
(Jam.); chamber-concert, a concert where cham- 
ber-music is performed; chamber-counsel, (@.) 
private counsel or business ; (4.) opinion given by a 
inwyer in private chambers (see sense 3 b); (¢.) 2 
lawyer who gives opinions in private, not in court ; 
chamber-counsellor = prec.; chamber-horse, 
?a, rocking-horse; + chamber-letter, one who 
lets rooms for hire ; chamber-man, a bedroom 
attendant (cf. CHAMNBERMAID) ; chamber-mate, 
one who shares the same room with another, a 
CHAMBER-FELLOW ; chamber-milliner, a milliner 
who carries on business in a private house, not in 
a ble} 3; chamber-music, that class of music 
specially fitted for-performance in a private room, 
as distinguished from a concert-room, church, ete. ; 
chamber-organ, a small organ suitable for a 
priyate room ; chamber-piece=CuampeEn 10 b; 
chamber-pitch (Afus.), (see quot.); chamber- 
practice (Laz), practice in chambers and not in 
court, the practice of a chamber-cotmnsel 5} cham- 
ber-stend, 2 place for a chamber; chamber- 
stool, a close-stool; chamber-story (Arch.), 
‘that story ofa house appropriated for bed-rooms’ 
(Gwilt); chamber-study, private study (see 
quot.); chamber-utensil, -voessel = CHAMBER- 
Por; chamber-work, + (@.) sexual indulgence 
la 3.(2.) the work of 2 chamber-maid. See also 
CHAMBER-DEACON, -FELLOW, -LYE, -MAID, -POT, 
1888 Pall Afall G. 9 Jan. 14/1 He believed that there were 
one or two ladies practising as *chamber barristers. 1669 
Stuamy Marixer’s Mag..u. v. xii, 58 To know whether 
your Piece be *Chamber-bored. 1875 Dawson Dawn of 
Life vii. 185 Dr: Giimbel, observing .. grains of coccolith . . 
in crystalline, calcareous marbles, considered them to be 
“*chainber casts’ or of organic origin. 1946 J. Linosay 
Let, in ler Hist. Scot. (1864) 111. 374 Y* cardinal’s 
¥chalmer child. cxzs68 Murray in H. Campbell Love-/et?. 
Mary, Q. Scots App. 48 Dalgleishe, chalmer-child to my 
Lord Bothwell, wes takin, and the box and letteris quilk he 
brought out of the castell. 2836 Musical Libr. Suppl. 11. 
19. The. .Satrées Musicales established at Paris. .probably 
suggested the *Chamber Concerts, x6rzSHaks, Vint, 7.1, it. 
237, Lhaue trusted thee With all.. My *Chamber-Councels. 
1691 Woon Ath. Oxon. Y1..107 Selden .. gave sometimes 
*Chamber-Counsel, and -was good at conveyance. 18ge 
Grote- Greece_u. Ixii. VIL. 25 His silent assistance in 
political and judicial debates, as a sort of chamber-counsel, 


was highly appreciated. rx Steece Spect. No. 226 He - 


is .. among Divines what a *Chamber-Counseltor is among 
Lawyers. ant Westey Wes. (1872) XIV. 268. Those who 
cannot afford..this [riding], may use a *chamber-horse. 
1835-6 Topp Cyci. I. 248/2 The difference between riding a 
chamber-horse and a real one, 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
1,u. 74 “The *Chamber-men .. put on their Cardinalitial 
habits, -x884 Hiccinson Cam, Sense about Wom. xiii. 173 
{She} has her pillow smoothed and her curtains drawn, not 
by a chambermaid, but bya chamberman. 1886 Broprick 
Hist, Univ. Oxford 22 His *chamber mates and class mates, 
1799 Jounson Z.2., Adzitor Wks. (1816) 92 He was a 
*chamber-milliner.and measured his commodities only to 
his friends.._@1789 -Burney Hist. Afus. IIL. Introd. 9 
‘Chamber Music ‘such, as cantatas, single songs, solos, 
trios, ete, .x880"Grove Dict. Afus. s.v. 33% 1706 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4250/5 Three *Chamber-Organs to be sald, 2852 
Ssipr. Organ 32 Organs .. tuned either in the so-called 
*chamber-pitch .. or in the choir-pitch, which was a whole 
tone higher. 1709 STEELE’ & App, Tatler No. 161 P1 A 
Lawyer who leaves the Bar for *Chamber-Practice. ¢2765 
Burks Popery Laws Wks. 1X. 336 Chamber practice, and 
even private conveyancing..are prohibited to them, ¢26zx 
on rf tied xiv. 287 Thou hast a *chamber-stead, Which 
ol. 
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Vulcan. .contriv’d with all fit secrecy. 2623 — Odyss. xxtu. 
27o The bed That stands within our bridal chamber-sted. 
3583 Nomeuclator(N.)*Chamber-stool, :608 Witnan Diet, 
205 (N.) A chamberstoole or pot, /asantune ed scaphinm. 
1868 M. Patnison cade. Org, 254 In the study of the 
classics. .*chamber-study must always be. .superior to any 
courses of .. lectures. 1542 Upau, Erasm. Apoph, 212 b, 
Lasanun is greke and \atin for..a *chaumbre-yessel. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxx, ivy, What he can do Of *chambre 
werke, x62x Burton Anat. Jel. (1624) 69. 1884 NV. ¥. 
Herald 27 Oct. 7/2 Girl to do chamber work and waiting. 


Chamber (tfz'mba:), v. [f. prec. sb.: cf F. 
chambrer ix some of the same senses.] 
1. “rans. To place in, or as in, 2 chamber ; to 


shut 2, confine, enclose. arch. 

1575 ‘Tursery. Venerie 195 To make the vermine flee 
downe into the lowest parts & there to chamber or angle 
themselves. 1593 Suaus. Rich. //, 1.1, 149 The best blood 
chamber'd in his bosome. 1601 W. Parry Sherley’s Trav. 
(1863) 16 Their women are .. closely chambred up. 1640 
Brome Sfaragus Gard. ww. v. Wks. 1873 IIL. 186 Call downe 
my Neece out of The melancholy mist she’s chambred in. 
8x8 Mitman Samtor 346. 1868 Busunere Serm, Living 
Subj. 91 Chambered ..in his sleep under the open sky, 

+ 2: fig. To restrain, keep within bounds (one’s 
tongue, words, etc.). Ods. 

3138. Wyctir Sev, Sel. Wks. IE. 124 Crist chaumbred his 
wordis and tau3te men to flee boost. 1542 Upaue Zrasm, 
Afoph, roa, Critias. .thretened hym, that onelesse he cham- 
bred his tongue, etc. 1644 Prynne_ & Warter Fiennes’ 
TriaZ12 ‘Vo chamber up or restraine Iustice é#fra Privatos 
Parietes. 17.. Will Stewart xlv. in Child Ballads w. 
425/2 Chamber thy words now, I bidd thee. 

3. To form into a chamber or into chambers. 

1674 Durant in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 223 A spacious 
Cavity, chambered with Walls and Pillars of decident lapi- 
descent Waters. 1866 Arcyii Reign Law ii, (ed. 4) 102 
A structure .. hollowed and chambered on the plan which 
engineers have so lately discovered. 

4. To provide (2 gun) with a chamber. 

1708 Kersey To Chamber a Gun is to make a chamber in 
her. 1879 (see Cuamser sé. r0c.]. 31885 Cart. Nons.c in 
Pall Mall G. x3 Apr. 2/2 You must either ‘chamber’ or re- 
frain from firing such arges, re 

b. To furnish with a concavity, to hollow 
underneath. Cf. CHAMBERED 3. 

+5. intr. To lodge in, or as in, a chamber. Ods. 

x61x Heywoop Gold. Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 IIL. xx You shall 
no more..chamber vnderneath the spreading Okes, 

416. ‘To be wanton, indulge in lewdness’ (J.). 

x607 Niccots Cuckow (T.), Their chambering fortitude 
they did descry By their soft maiden voice and flickering 
eye. 1826 Scorr Woodst?. tii, What—chambering and wanton- 
ing in our very presence! (Cf, also Crampenine vé/, sd. 2.) 


+Chamber-deacon, -deakin, -deken, 
-in, -on, -yn, Ods. [app. f. CuancpER + Deacon, 
though the history of the appellation is obscure. 

If sense x was, as it appears to be, the earlier, then the 
persons i) called were probably pent he minor orders, or at 
least preparing for such, It is probable that these often 
supported themselves by acting as domestic chaplains, or 
even as ordinary domestics or ‘ scouts’ to well-to-do scholars 
or others willing to entertain them, and that hence arose 
sense 2. A University Statute quoted by Antony 2 Wood 
sub anno 1432 mentions aliesd scholari, sive alicugus schol- 
aris seruvienti, \Vood’s conjecture that the word was a 
corruption of 7 camera degentes, i.e. living not in any 
academical hall, but in lodgings (as non-collegiate students), 
belongs to pre-scientific ‘e’ *, but it is not easy to 
say whether the chamber-dei of sense 1 were named from. 
Hviag In their own chambers, or, as those of sense 2 were, 
from keeping the chambers of others.) 

1. A name given to certain poor clerks, or poor 
scholars, chiefly from Ireland, who frequented the 
English universities (esp. Oxford) in the 15th c., 
and did not belong to any college or hall. 

1413 Act « Hen. Vc. 8 Qe toutz Irrois et clercs Irrois 
mendinauntz appellez chaumberdeakyns soient voidez hors 
du Roialme (t7ans/, Berthollet 1543 Irysh clerkes beggars 
called chamberdeckins]. (1422-3 Act « Hen, V1, c. 3 ‘What 
sort of Irishmen only may come to dwell in England’, 
specially forbids ‘scholars of Ireland which be no gradu- 
ates’ to repair to Oxford or Cambridge, unless they bring 
letters testimonials under the seal of the Lieltenant, etc. ; 
it refers to the preceding Statute, but does not name 
chaumberdeakyns.} 1432 Stazutein Anstey Afunion. Acad. 
{Oxon,) (2868) I, 320 Quum pax hujus alm Universitatis 
frequenter turbari dignoscitur per diversos, qui in forma 
Scholarium infra Universitatem et preecinctum ejusdem 
extra aulas ac sine Principalibus in locis diversis latent et 
expectant, gi nefando nomine chamberdekenys nuncupan- 
tur, et per dies dormiunt, ac in noctibus circa tabernas [et] 
lupinaria spolia homicidiaque vigilant, etc. [it is therefore 
enactéd that scholars must reside in a hall, or college). 1512 
in Woop, Mandatum generale. .quibusdam pauperibus scho- 
laribus qui vocantur chamberdekyns. .sub poena bannitionis 
ut transferrent se infra viii dies immediate sequentes in 
collegia sua sive aulas ubi communia habentur. ; 

{In later writers it is only a historical term, at 
the meaning of which guesses are made. 

x607 Cowett Jutergr., Chamberdekins are Irish beggars, 
which by the Statute of rH. s. cap 8 were, etc. 1655 Fu- 
Ler Ch, Hist. 1. ii. §29 The Commons’ petition .: that all 
Trish begging-priests called Chaumberdeakyns should avoid 
the Realm before Michaelmas next. s68z Brount Glossogr., 
Chamberdekius, ov CResmberdaige®, were Irish begging 
Priests, banished England. 1696 Prius, Chawberdckins, 
properly Chamber-deacons, were certain poor Irish Scholars, 
clad in poor habit, and living under no Rule, banish’d Eng- 
land in,the reign of Hen. V, ‘z72x-x800 Batter, Chamber- 
debins (le, Chamber-Deacons), Irish Beggars, in the Habit 
of poor Scholars of Oxford, who often committed Robberies. 
z Buran Hist. Poor Laws 24. 183: Sin W. Hamizton 
Bise.(xBe0) 412 We find. .decisive nieasures taken in Oxford 


CHAMBER-FELLOW. 


against the Chamberdekyns or scholars hauntin 
Schools, but of no authorized house. ie the 

2. A servant or attendant who kept the chambers 
of noblemen and others attending court, called also 
minister of chamber, 

1461-83 Liber Niger Edw. 1V in Househ, Ord. (1790) 38 
(Gentylmen Usshers af Chauntbre, And eche of these 
usshers to have into this court ii honest servaunts.. and to 
leve byhynde them no chaumbre-dekons in courte, but such 
as are appoynted by the countyng house. 47a. 44 (Henx- 
men), Eueryche of theym an honest servaunt to kepe theyre 
chambre and harneys and “to array hym in this courte, 
whyles theyre maisters be present in courte, or elles to have 
no chambre dekens. Jé/d. 66 Item... that the chambre 
decons voyde with theyre maistyrs sauve Suche as are as- 
signed here to abide. [cf. 1526 Howsek. Ord. 148 That no 
such mynister or keeper of chamber be suffered..to have 
any ladde under him to doe his businesse.} 

Chambered (tfé-mbard), 29/7. a. [f. CHAMBER 
sh. and a, + -ED,] 

L. Furnished with a chamber or chambers. Also 
in comb., as many-chambered, six-chambered. 
Chambered shell: see quot. 1847. 

138z Wycur Ges. vi. 16 Sowpyng placis, and thre 
chaumbred thow shalt make in it. 2483 Caxton Deser. 
&rit, 16 A thre chambred hous made of vawte stones. 1611 
Frorto s.v. Agucchia, To finde the thicknes of chambred 

sces of the breach. 1845-6 Trencn /uds. Lect, 1. iti. 55 

This many-chambered palace of the Truth. x847 ANsteD 
Anc. World viii. 140 As the[Nautilus] grows in size, it from 
time to time builds off a cup-shaped wall upon the soft 
rounded surface of the hinder part of the body, leaving as 
it goes a space behind it, which is occupied only by air or 
some gaseous substance, and acts as a float. Proceeding in 
this way, and building a succession of these walls, there is 
ultimately formed what is called a chambered shell, 1858 
GreENER Guneery 118 Although not a chambered gun, it 
will be seen, .to be an attempt to obtain uniformity of thick- 
ness in every part of the arc. 1882 S?. James's Gaz. 25 
Feb, 11 A six-chambered revolver. 

2. Shut up in a chamber. 

a@1g29 Skerton Jage Hypocr.1. 413 Your closse-cham- 
bered drabbes. 17:0 Suartess. Chavac. (1737) LI, 218 If 
they lay resty and out of their Game, chamber'd, and idle, 

3. Having a cavily or hollow undemeath. 

1683 /.ond. Gas. No. 1810/4 A Sandy grey Gelding..a 
black Leather Saddle..Chambered for his Back. 1710 /bid. 
No. 4746/4 Ared Saddle with 4 Brass Nails, and Chamber'd 
just by the Chine Bone of the off Side. 

+ 4.= CAMBERED ; bent like a bow, arched. Ods, 
[2387 Trevisa F/igden (Rolls) 1. 353 Pey [the Irish] drynep 
hir hors wip a chambre 3erde in be ouer ende (euxgane in 
superiori parte cameratam).), 1480 Caxton Deser. Brit. 
sr They drive their horses with a chambred yerd in the 
ouer ende in stece of bittes. 1616 Lane Sg. Tale 1x. 67 
Well plantes the gapps with chambred-iron slinges. 


Chamberer (t{é'mbaraz). Obs. or arch. 
Forms: 4 chomberier, 4-5 chamberere, cham- 
brer(e, chaumbrere, 5 chambriere, cham- 
bryer(e, 5-6 chaumberer, 5-7 chambrier, 6 
ehambirer, 4- chamberer. [a. OF. chamdberier 
(mod.F. chambrier, Pr. cambrier, It. cameriere) 
:—late L, camerarins chamberlain, f. camera cham- 
ber; also a. OF, chambridve, fem. of the same. 
The two genders early fell together in Eng., with 
loss of the significance of final ¢.] 

+1. A woman who attends to a bedchamber; a 
chambermaid, handmaid. Oés. 

The first quot. may possibly belong to sense 3. 

1340 Ayend. 171 Pe ssrifte, bet is be guode chomberier bet 
clenzep bet hous. 1395 2. £. Wills (1882) 6, 1 bequethe to 
Idkyne my chambrer..a bed couenable for her estat. 1480 
Caxron Ovid's Met, xiv. iii, Yris, chambrier_ and messager 
of Juno. 1483 — G. de fa Tour Gviijb, The ancylle or 
chamberere of god. 1587 Frenne Contin. Holinshed 111. 
1949/2 Foure gentlewomen that were hir chamberers. 1675 

OTTON Burlesgue upon B. Wks, (2765) a70 The Graces 
. Shall daily wait upon thy risin, fan never Asian 
Cavaliers Could boast they had such Chambriers). 2-33 
Strvee Lecl. Mem. III. 1. iv. 36 The Queen’s chamberers, 
viz. Mrs. Dormer, etc. 

+2. A concubine. Cf. handmatd. Obs. 

¢1400 Maunpev. ix. 102 Abraham hadde another sone 
Ysmael, that he gat upon Agar his Chambrere. a xqgo 7. 
de la Tour (1868) 30 Chambreres to Englisshe men .. that 
duellen with hem as her lemmannys. 

+8. A man who attends in the bedchamber of a 


nobleman or gentleman ; a chamberlain, valet. Ods. 

ex4go Lypc, Bochas m. Introd. xviii, And though thy 
clothing be of purple hewe, With great awaytyng of many 
chamberers. 1483 Caxton Goid, Leg. 96/3 Thou hast clenly 
seruantes and nette chambryeres, 1877 HoLinsHeD Chyon. 
III. 920/2 He kept in his great chamber a continuall boord 
for the chamberers and gentlemen officers. x640 YorKe 
Union Hon. 71 Thomas, who was Chamberer to King 
Edward the first. Ev i 

4. One who frequents ladies’ chambers; a gallant. 


arch, (Cf. CABPE?-KNIGHT.) 

31604 SHAKS. Oth. 111. iii. 265, I .. haue not those soft parts 
of Conuersation That Chamberers haue. 1822 Byron 
Werner w.i. 404 You bid me turn a chamberer, To pick up 
gloves, and fans. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 
428 Hotspur is no chamberer. 


Cha‘mber-fellow. arch. [see -Fettow.] 


_ One. who shares a room or rooms with another. 


rg80 Barer Aly, C 308 A fellowe, or companion of ones 
companie:.a chamberlellow. oe Bvetys Diary (1829) 1, 
15 Come my Bro Richard from schole to my chamber-fellow 
at the University. 1706 Hearne Collect, (1885) I..305 When 
he was of Wadham, being chamber Fellow of Hump-Hody. 
1712 STEELE Sect. No. 448 p5 Chamber-fellows in the Inner- 


CHAMBERING. 


’ Temple, 1860 Forster Gr. Remoustr, 119 The daughter 


of his chamber-fellow in the Temple, Richard Simonds. 

Chamberitig (t/émbarin), v0/. sd. [f. Crait- 
Bir sb. and v. +-1NG@ 1.) . 

+1. a. The. furnishing of 2 room. b. concer. 
Hangings or tapestry for a room.- Ods. 

cxi4g Pecock Refr. s2x What point of chaumbring, 
stabiling, gardeins, beddis. .plesith oon gist, plesith not an 
othere. 1454 Test. Ebor, (1836) pd blake bede with the 
chawmering of the same. 1480 MWardr. Ac. Edw. IV, 
(1830) 130 Chamberyng off tapicery white and grene. 

+2. Sexual indulgence, lewdness; luxury, ef- 


feminacy. Obs. : 
ze26 TinpALeE ont, xili. 13 Let vs walke honestly .. 
nether in chamburynge [Wyctir couchis, 1388 beddis] and 
wantannes. 1613 R. C. Zable Alfph, (ed. 3), Chambering, 
lightnesse, and wanton behauiour in private places. 
+b. attrib. or adj. Luxurious, effeminate.- Ods. 
1652 NEEDHAM tr. Seddex's Mare C?. 82 Andronicus 
Palzologus .. lived a chambering idle life within his 
Palace. is : 
8. The providing (of a gun) with a chamber. 
1880 Tintes 27 Dec, 9/2 The calibre and chambering of 
the guns. : 


Chamberlain (té-mboilin). Forms: 3 
ohaumberling, -lein, 3-4 chamberlein, chaum- 
burleyn, 3-5 chamberleyn(e, 4 chambyrleyne, 
ehaumberlaine, -layn, chamburlain(e, 4-5 
-layn(e, 4-6 -leyne, chamberlayn(e, § chawm- 
byrleyne, chambreleyne, 5c. chalmerlain, 5-7 
ohamberlaine,6 chammerlayne, chambariayn, 
6-7 chamberlin, -len; S¢. chalmerlane; 4- 
chamberlain, [a. OF. chamberlain, -len, -lanc, 
dent, a. Ger. *kamarling (in OHG. chamarling, 
-Linc,chamerling), {.kamara, chamara (a. L. camara, 
camera) CHAMBER +-LING. The German gavealso 
the med.L. camerlenguts, -lingus, It. camartingo, Sp. 
camarlengo, Pr. camarlenc. Comparing CAMERA, 
and CHAMBER, we see that chanderlain is a Ger- 
manic formation, Lamarling, which we have re- 
ceived through Romanic (i.e. OFr.) ; but that the 
basis of this Germanic formation was itself a 
Greek word, xapdapa, which German received 
through Latin. Chatsberling, in Ancren Riwle, 
appears to show assimilation to the native -/g in 
darling, etc. but it may have been influenced by 
the L. form in -dingus. (See also CHAMBELLAN.)] 

1. a. A chamber attendant of a lord or king, one 
who waits on him in his bedchamber (@rch.); a 
woman attending on a lady in her bedchamber 
(obs. rare). b. An officer charged with the man- 
agement of the private chambers of a sovereign or 


nobleman. 

Lord Great Chamberlain of England: 2 hereditary 
office, the main duties of which now consist in attending 
upon and attiring the sovereign at his coronation, the care 
oF the ancient Palace of Westminster, the furnishing of 
Westminster Hall and the Houses of Parliament on state 
occasions, and attending upon peers and bishops at their 
creation or doing of homage. 

Lord Chamberlain of the Household: a chief officer who 
shares with the Lord Steward, the Master of the Horse, 
and the Mistress of the Robes, the oversight of. all officers 
of the Royat Household. He appoints the royal profes- 
sional.men and tradesmen, has control of the actors at the 
royal theatres, and is the licenser of plays. 

1297 R, Groue. (1724) 390 As hys chamberleyn hym bro3te 
..vorto werye,; 2 peyre hose of say. a 1300 Cursor A, 
10432 Sco had a maiden hight vtaine, Pat was hir priue 
chamburlaine. ¢2325 Coer de L. 3094 Hys [the king's] 
chaumberlayn hym wrappyd warm. 1480 Caxton Chroz. 
‘Eng, exeiii, Syr hugh the spencer that was the kynges 
chamberlayne kepte soo the kynges chambre that no man 
must speke with the kyng. 1839 /fousek. Ord. in Thynue's 
Animady. (186s) Introd. 33 That the Chamberlaines. .shall 
cause like search to be made within all the Chambers. 
1868-93 Coorer Thesaur., Abra..a little pyle or mayde 
that attendeth on hir Maystresse, especially in hir cham- 
ber: a Chamberlayne. xg94 Suaxs. Rich. M/, ¥. i. 123 
My good. Lord chamber ine, 168g Lond. Gas. No. 
2056/4 His Majesty has been pleased to: constitute the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Aylesbury Lord Chamberlain 
of This Houshold, 1795 Covertoon Pot Discov. 19 If ‘the 
Robbers’ can be legally suppressed by that thing yelept 2 
Lord Chamberlain. 1875 Maine Hist. Just. v. 139 The 
Chamberlain of the Romano-German Emperors is now the 
German Emperor. fod. Netusér. ‘The Lord Chamberlain 
lengthened the skirts of the ballet’. | . . 

fig. txa2g Aner. R, 4x0 Luueis hischaumberling, 138 . 
Wryeue Sed, Ws. TIL 165 Wommen is chaumburleyn of 
hert of mon pat lufs hir. 2608 Arsun Mest Ninn, (1842) 5 
Riches, her chamberlaine .. beauty her bed-fellow. 

2. A steward; ‘+a. title of a chief officer of the 
kingdom of Scotland (ods.); b. an officer who re- 
ceives the rents and revenues of a corporation or 
public office (see CHAMBER sé, 5); ¢ the high 
steward or factor of nnobleman. .. . 

1424 Se. Acts Yas. [ (1597) 842 In euerie Burgh.. the 


Chalmerlain sallinquire in his aire 3eirlie, gif the Alder- 
men and Baillies, hes keiped the act. ¢1460 ForTEscuE 


« Abs. & Lim. Mon. (rp) 131 Iustices of Forests, Justices 


and Chamberleyns of Cuntreis, the Warden of the Ports. 
1469 in Lng. Gilds(1870) 370 That the chamberleyn resceyye 
alle maner rentez. 1826 SNDALE Row, xvi, 23 Erastus the 
chamberlayne [otxovdos] of the cite saluteth you: 1838 
Starkey England u1, ii. 182 Lord Marschal Steuard and 
Chamburleyn of England. 1609 Skene Reg, Afaj. 162 ‘The 
Kings Chalmerlane, within the Kings Burrowes, 3620 J. 
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" Warsanson Court Leef 136 That you'well and truly shall 


serve the maior, aldermen, and burgesses of this town. .in 
the office of chamberlaine or generail receiver, 1727-51 
[see CHAMBER sd. 5]. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 38 
On the large estates, there was an officer, next in authority 
to the proprietor himself, who under the name of chamber- 
Iain, was at-once minister, general, and manager of the 
estate. 31846-MeCuttoce Acc. Brit. Eutpire (1854) HL. 201 
All officers of the old corporations, such as town-clerks, 
bailiffs, treasurers, or chamberlains. 1883 Pall Afall G. 10 
Oct. ro/z His Grace says the latter made unfounded ..in- 
sinuations against..hischamberlain. 1884 B. Scotr Lond, 
Roll Fame 2 Admission to the Freedom should be made 
only in the Chamberlain’s Court held in the Guildhall. 
+3.-An attendant at an inn, in charge of the 
bedchambers; a waiter or chambermaid. Obs. 

1587 F. James in Cofvect.(Oxf, Hist. Soc.) I. 200 Given the 
ostier and chamberlayne..2d, 163: Minton Ox Univ. 
Carrier 1. 14 (Death) In the: kind office of a chamberlin 
Showed him his room where he_must lodge that night. 
1809 Pinkney Trav. France 19 The merited reprobation 
..of French beds French chamberlains. 1829 Hoop 
Eug. Aram xxiv, But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed. 

4. altrib., as in + chamberlain ayre or eyre%Sc.). 

1805 R, Forsytu Beauties Scotl. 1. 146 He held circuits, 
or chamberlain ayres (as they were called), in the different 
boroughs, for the purpose of reviewing the decrees of the 
magistrates. , : 

+Chamberlaincy. Obs. =next. (Perh. only 
a misprint for it.) 

1584 Knox Hist. Ref. 323 As if special letters of factory 
and chamerlancie were granted to them. 

Chamberlainry. Se. [f. prec. +-ry.] The 
office of chamberlain. 

1597 Sc. Acts ¥as. VI (1597) § 238 All offices of heretable 
Chalmerlanries..to be null. 1708 J. Cnampertavne SZ, GZ, 
Brit, u. w. iv. (2743) 376 This office of chamberlainry was 
possessed heritably of late by the Dukes of Lenox. 1885 
Rep. Comm. Hist, MSS. on Eglinion MS. 18 To hold 
courts of Bailiery and Chamberlainry.. of the burgh of 
Irvine, : 

Chamberlainship (t{2-mboulinfip). [f. prec. 
+-SsHIP.] The office of chamberlain, 

3495 Act 11 Hen, VIT, c. 33. § 25 The Chambeleynshippe 
of Suthwales. 1842-3 Ac? 34 & 35 Hen. VITI, c. 27. $28 
Any office of Stewardships Chambertsinah ors, channcel- 
lourshippes, or iusticeshippes, within .. Wales. 1804 G. 
Rose Diaries (1860) II. 133 Lord Salisbury to be removed 
from the Chamberlainship. 1884 B, Scorr Loud. Roll 
Fame 209 This Freedom was voted during the Chamber- 
lainship of Sir John Key. 

Chamberlet. [f. CHamber + dim. suffix -LET.] 
A minute chamber or cavity. 

1875 Dawson Dawn of Life vii. 181 Small subordinate 
chamberlets. ~ 

+Chamber-lye (tfe"'mboulsi, -li). ? Obs. exc, 
dial. Also 6 -ley, 6-8 -lie, -ly, 7-8 -lee. [f. 
Cuaxper sb.+Lye. (Cf. Ger. Kammerlauge in 
Grimm.] Urine; ¢sf. as used for washing, etc. 

1377 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, 1, (1586) 135 b, Take 
Chamberly, and Salte, and seeth them to gether, and washe 
the places where the skinne is cut of. 596 Suaxs. 1 /Yen. 
77, 1. i, 23 Your Chamber-lye breeds Fleas like a Loach, 
1660 Suarrock Vegetabirs 1. 1664 Cotton Poct. HWks, 
(t765) sr She.. wash'd her hands in Chamber-lee. — rgr: 
Lond, & Countr. Brew, wv. (1743) 296 That nasty, horrid, 
and detestable Piece of Cunning and Knavery..commonly 
persion in a certain famous Metropolis of putting Cham- 

erlye, or human Urine, into their pale or Amber Two- 
penny Malt Drink. ¢ 1! ce Cott. Karn, 7 Refuse 
water from the house, particularly soap-suds, (which contain 
potash), chamberlye, etc, 1897 //olderness Gloss. (E. D.S.), 
Chaymerly, urine. Formerly preserved in tubs, for wash- 
ing, to soften the water and save soap, 

Chambermaid. (tfé!*mbaamZid), 

1. A female servant in a house or inn, who attends 
to the bedrooms. (In Theatrical phrase, an actress 
of a recognised line of pert comedy parts, including 
chambermaids, waitresses, etc.) 

1587 Gonpine De Mornay xxxiv. 546 [Peter] he whom the 
Chambermaid had made ami » @1641 Sucktinc Gob- 
Hins ur. (1646) 31 Camber maides, and country wenches 
About thirty. 1768-74 Tucner Lf. Nat. (1859) IT, 558 A 
ballad tune sung by the cone piped chamber maid. 1849 
Mrs, Cartyze Leéz. II. 0 'The chamber-maid came to say 
a gentleman was asking for me, - 180 Lyenu end Visit 
U.S, I. 216 She liked much to act chambermaid, as then 
she was not expected to learn her part so accurately, 1885 
W. C. Day Behind Footlights 120 We have the .. singing 
chambermaid, to whose fascination, loquacity and chronic 
curiosity ., the audience is indebted for’ no inconsiderable 
portion of its enjoyment. : d 

42. A lady's maid. Ods. . . . 

1590 GREENE Neuer too late (1600) 43 He vnderstood by 


- her chambermaid y* she was at home, | r60r Suaks. T7ved, 


NV. 1. iii, 55 My Neeces Chamber-maid. 1719 Swirt To 


8 Clergyit. Wks. 1795 Il, 1. 4 He used to consult one . 


of his lady’s chambermaids. 

Cha‘mber-master. A nome given in the 
shoemaking trade, to a shoemaker who works in 
his own house, executing contracts for the shops, 
or disposing of -the produce of his ‘work to 


them. 


18gz Mayurw Lond. Lad, (ed. 2) 1. 343 The chamber. 
master in the shoe trade making up his own materials. 
1888 Fox. Soc, Arts 3 Feb. 284/2 Even in first grade boots, 
acertain amount of work,.is given out by the shopkeeper 
to contractors, called ‘chamber-masters'. 

Hence Chamber-master v., -ing 0/7. sd. 

8g Mavurw Loud. Lad. Il. 353 Now, three.daughters, 
my wife, and myself work together in ‘chamber-mastering. 


‘ 


CHAMELEON. 


Chamber-pot (t{é'mbaipe-t). [f£ as* prec. + 
Por. (Cf. F, pot de chambre.)| A vessel used-in 
a bedchamber for urine and slops. (In the crockery- 
trade, often euphemized as chamber.) - 


1870 Wills & Inv. N.C. (2835) 348 Fyne chamber pottes 
of nouther vs. r607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. i. 85. 1613 R. C. Table 


Abph, (ed. 3), Jordan, a chamberpot. ‘1698 Christ Rxalted _ 


63 Hath not the Potter power over the Clay, of the same 
lump’ to make a hundred Chamber-pots and but five 
drinking Vessels? 2776 PAIL Trans. LKVI. 583. 1850 W. 
Irvine Goldsmith 114 My mamma sends her compliments, 
roa begs the favor of yout to Jend her 2 chamber-pot full of 
coals, 7 


| Chambertin. (faiiberten). [Fr ; from the 


name of the place where the vines are grown.) A 


wine, a superior kind of Burgundy. — : 

_ 2973 Sin E. Barry IWines of Ancients 433 The Chambertin 
is generally preferred to any other wine in Burgundy, 1829 
D. Conway Worzuay 80 A dinner and a bottle of chambertin, 

Chamblet(t, obs. form of CAMLET. 

Chambmok, obs. form of Cainrock 1. . 

Chambor, -oure, -re, -ur, obs. ff, Cua Ber. 

|\Chambranle (fanbraal’). Arch.. [Fr.; 
formerly chambranstle, of uncertain origin; see 
Littré.]- ‘ An ornamental bordering on the sides 
and tops of doors, windows, and fireplaces’ (Gwilt), 
. 1708 Jj. Harris Lex. Techu., Chambranie, an. Ornament 
in Masonry and Joyners Work, bordering the three Sides of 
Doors, Windows, and Chimneys. 1842-75 Gwitt Zncycl, 
Archit, Gloss, s.v., The top of a threesided chambranle is 
called the ¢ransverse, and the'sides ascendants. 

Chambrel (tfe-mbrél). ? Obs. [Another form 
of CaMBREL.] The bend or joint of the upper 
part of a horse’s hind leg. 3 

1725 Bravtey Fam. Dict.s.v. Parts of Horse's Body, The 
Chambrel or Elbow. xrg7gx Cirtampers Cycl.is.v. forse, 
The after joint, or bending of the hind leg [is called} the 
chambrel or elbow. -x847 Craic, Chambercl. . 

Chambrelayne, obs. form of CHAMBERLAIN. 

Chambrere, -brier, etc., obs, ff, CHAsBERER. 

Chambulle, obs. form of SHAMBLE. , 

+Chame. Oés. [Cf CHaus.] A fissure, 
crack, chap. : 

t Morwyne £vonyit. 
chines of the skin. 

Chamel(le, obs. form of Canet, Pfc 

Chameleon (kim/-lisn). Forms: (4 gametos, 
camle), 4-9 camelion, 6 chameelion, camnl- 
lian, chameleon), 7 camelian, 6-9 chamelion, 
cameleon, chammieon, 6- chameleon. See 
also Cametion, Camie. [a. L. chameleon, a. 
Gr. xapatdéwy the chameleon, f. xapai on 'the 
ground, dwarf+Aéav a lion. The usual spelling 
down to the present century was camelion 5 came- 
Zeon being also common after 1700; in senses 
3, 4 chameleon is now frequent] 

1. A saurian reptile of the genus ‘Chameleo, 
family Chamaleontde, small lizard-like creatures, 
distinguished by a prehensile tail, long tongue, 
eyes moving independently, and covered each with 
a single circular eyelid, but esp. by their power 
of changing the colour of the skin, ‘varying 
through different shades of yellow, red, gray, 
brown, and dull inky blue’ (Carpenter Zoology 
1847). From their inanimate appearance, and 
power of existing for long periods withont food, 
they were formerly supposed to live on air. These 
attributes made the name famous and familiar to 
many who knew nothing else of the animal. 

1340 Ayend, 62 Ase be gamelos pet ee 4 by fe eyr and 
na3t ne hep ine his roppes bote wynd, and heb eche manere 
colour pet ne hep non his ozen. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 133 
Lich unto the camelion, Whiche upon every sondry hewe 
That he bcholt he mote newe His colour. exgoo Maunotv, 
xxviii, 289 Manye Camles ... He may chaunge him in to 
alle maner of coloures that him list, saf ony, in to red 
and white, 1547-64 Bautowin Jfor, Philos, (Palir.) vii. 8 
As a camelion hath all colors save white, so hath a flat- 
terer all points save honestie. rgsg Even Decades W. Ind. 
(Arb.) 122 A straunge beast..a_kynd of: Chameleon. 
2600 Rownanps Lett, Hiwnours Blood xvii. 23 Can men 
feede like Camelions, on the ayer? _x602 Sitans, fam. U1, 
ii, 98 Ave. How fares our Cosin Hamlet? aw. Excel- 
lent Ifaith, of the Camelions dish: I eate the Ayre promise:. 
cramm'd, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 360 A Chamelion is a 
Creature about the Bignesse of an Ordinary Lizard .. His 
Tongue of a marvellous Length in respect of his Body. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 45 Camelions, which change with 
every object. 21700 Drvpen (J.) The thin chameleon, fed 
with air, receives The colour of-the thing'to which he 
cleaves, 1727 Porn 7h. ov Var. Subj. in Swift's Wes. 
1755.1]. 1. a24 The camelion, who is said to feed upon 
nothing but air, hath of all animals the nimblest tongue. 
2786 tr. pos peel Vathek (1868) 38 Carathis..like a cha- 
meleon, coufd assume all possible colours, 1820 SHELLEY 
Prom. Unb. wW. i. 483 4As a lover or a cameleon Grows like 
what it looks upon. 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop 166 The... 
meagre aspect of the place would have killed 2 chameleon, 

2. fig. (esp. = inconstant or variable person.) 

31886, Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Leff, 1. 224 III. o, I praye 
you not to takk me to be a Camelion. xg91 Suaks, Two 
Gent. u. i, 178 Though the Cameleon Loue can feéd on’the 
ayre, 1606 Dekker Sev. Sizs 1. (Arb.) 13 The Politick 
Bankrupt is... Cameleon, that can put himselfe into all 
colours, 1616 Buttokars.v., Men that are inconstant aud 
fickle are sometimes called. Chameleons. 1797 Gopwin 


342 Good for the chames or 
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CHAMBELEONIC. 


Enqgutrer vv. 3s I find myself a sort-of intellectual came- 
lion, 1866 Motley Dutch Rep. us, i, 127 He wasa chame- 
leon to the hand which fed him. ‘ He colotired himself, as 


it were, with the King’s character. + : 
3, Bot, The name of two plants: ‘White Cha- 


meleon, Cartina gummifera; Black Chameleon,. 


Cardopatium corymbosum. : aes 

 sggx Tuner Herbal 1. H iva, It hath leues of chameleon, 
or blacker then the whyte thystel and thycker, 1578 Lyre 
Dodoens w. Wii 517 Of the Thistel Chameleon. . Chameleon 
is ‘of two sortes, the white and the blacke. 1601 HoLttanp 
Pliny 11, 124 The reason why this herb is named Chame- 
Jeon, is by occasion of the variable leaues which it beareth. 
1673 Ray. Fourn, Low C. G738) Il, x94 The black Chama- 
lion with its handsome blue colour’d tops. 172 tr, Pormet’s 
Hist. Drugs I. 4t The White Chameleon or Little Chardon. 


4. Astron. One. of the. southern: ‘circumpolar 
“constellations, lying between -Apus and Mensa. 

1835 Penny Cyl. IV. 66/2 The following is the list of 
Bayer's constellations... Hydrus, Chameleon, Apis. . 

« Chen. Mineral chameleon or chanteleon mi- 
neral [cf. ¥. camdléo mgnéral)|, a name given to 

“manganate of potassium (KK, Mn O,), the solution 

of which in water changes colour, on exposure to 
the air, from deep green to deep purple, owing to 
the formation of the permanganate (K Mn O,). 

x86 Accum Chen. Zests (1818) 46x The cameleon is evi- 
dently formed of potash and oxide of manganese. 1869 
Roscox-Zlent, Chent, 234 Hence its common name of min- 
eral chamelion, 1873 Wituiamson Chez, (ed. 3) § 194, This 
change of colour obtained for the salt the name inineral 
chameleon. F : 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. simple atirtb., as cha- 
meleon fare, hue. b. quasi-adj. Resembling the 
chameleon, chameleon-like. 

1687 ‘DryDen Lind § P. it. 788 Conscience is then your 
plea.,But yours is much of the cameleon hue, To change 
the ,dye with every different view. 1793 Hotcrorr tr. 
Lavater's Physiogu. xxix.143 Stich cameleon minds can be 
at one Inoment great, at another contemptible, 1837 Haw- 
tuorne Tivice Told T. (2842) 479 A chameleon spirit, with 
no hue of its own. 1840 Hoop Kidnausegg xxiii, Her very 
first draught of vital air, It was not the common chameleon 
fare: 1856 Miss Muxock ¥. Halifax 231 Her chameleon 
power of seizing and sunning herself in the delight of the 
moment, ’ ; 

c., Comb., as chameleon fly, a dipterous insect, 
Strationys chameleon ; chameleon grass, the 
striped variety of Phalaris arundinacea or other 
grasses; chameleon-like a. : 

xg98 Gerard Herbal 1. xix, §2.25 Gramen striatum, or 
Gramen pictune:in English the Furrowed grasse, the white 
Chameleon se, or straked grasse. 1802 BinGLey Anim. 
Biog:. (1813) (11, 319 The chameleon fly. .is one of our most 
common two;winged insects, 

Chameleon, vw. xonce-wa. [f. prec. sb.] vans. 
To cause to change its hue like a chameleon. 

.3885 G. MerepirH Diana I. i. 18 This lady did not 
‘chameleon’ her pen from the colour of her audience. 

Chameleonic (kam7ipnik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -I0:] Chameleon-like; given to -change, in- 
constant, - + ; 

x8ar SHELLEY Let, Mim, & Mrs. Gisborne 13 July,-Poets— 
the best.of them, are a very cameleonic race. 1870 Graphic 
17 Sept. 270/3 The Parisians. .chameleonic as they may be 
—do not tire‘of their rulers in four days. 
Chameleonize, ». rare—*. [f. as’ prec. + 
1%u.] intr. To play the chameleon; to change 
colour like’a chaméleon. : 

- 1899 Nasne Lend, Stuf 51 How from white to redde you 
camelionized; 1623 CockERAM, Caietionize, to change Into 
many colours. ‘1656 BLounr Glossagr., Canzelionize, to live 


by the Aire. -or change colour. , 
Chame'‘leon-like, . and adv. Like, or-after 
the manner of, a chameleon. eae 
_, 1589 Pasquil’s Ret. Aiv, Chameelion like, capable of any 
faith saue the right. 1629 SymmEeR Sfir. Poesie u. vi. 39 
Those that Chameeleon-like are puffed up with the winde 
of. pride. e162 J. Santu Sed. Disc, viii. 397 Chameleon- 
like Christians. 1703 MaAunpret. Yourn, us. (1732) 12. 
1837 Carcyte yr, Rev. Tut. vi. 334 He as usual will go 
wavering chameleonlike ;, changing colourand purpose with 
the colour of his environment. : 
Chamelet, obs. form of Cammer.  - 


Chameli(e, chameyle, chamelot, chame-° 


mile, chamer, obs, ff. Caner, Camuur, Cano- 
MILE,-CHAMBER.* * - a att ee 
Chamfer (t{e'mfor), sb. Also 7’ chamfre. 
[app. ad.’ F. chanfreiz, formerly also chamfrait, 
chanfrain, frit, ‘a chanfering, or a channel, 
furrow, hollow gutter, -or streake-in stone-worke, 
etc.’ (Cotgr.), f. OF. chanfraindre to CHamrer. 
Jt.is possible that the Fi. chamfrain directly gave 
the Eng. CHamrerrne, and that from this, taken 
as a vbl, sb., chantfer vb. and Sb. were educed. 
* The connexion of the tivo senses is unexplained; sense x 
appears to be the earlier (cf the vb. and derivatives), ““ 
(Gwilt, Archit. 928, cites'sense 2 from a’ MS. of 1475, but 
apparently in error.)] ; : ts 
JTL A small groove, channel, gutter, furrow, such 
as may be cutin wood or stone. Gds, 3 
3602 Hottanp Pity I. 442 The Alexandrine ‘Figs are of 
the blacke kind, hauing a white rift or chamfre, 1609 — 
Aut, Marcell, xxi. lv. 223 An yron full of chamferg and 
teeth [sultivido ferro). 1664 Evetyn' Silva (1776) 197 
Those pretty undulations atid chainfers which we so fre- 
quently find in divers woods. 1708 Kersey, Chanifer or 
Chamfret, a small Cutter, or‘ Furrow upon a Pillar, etc. 
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2. The-surface produced- by bevelling off a 
square edge of corner equally on both sides; if 
made concave, it is called a Aollow or concave 
chanifer. 

* [Not in Pamirs, Brount, Kersey, Baiwey, Jounson, or 
Topb} 1842-76 Gwitr Archit. Gloss., Cham/fer, the arris 
of anything originally right-angled cut aslope or bevel. 
x85r Ruskin Stoves Vex. 1. xxii. § 8 You may see the 
straight chamfer on most lamp-posts, and pillars at rail- 
way stations, it being the easiest to cut: the concave 
chamfer requires more care, and occurs generally in well 
finished but simple architecture. 1851 Turner Dom. Archit. 
IL. ii. 30 It has a round moulding instead of the hollow 
chamfer. x870 F. Witson Ch. Lindlis/. 82 The jambs are 
sya with a slight chamfer. x88x AZechanic §$ 346. 

. (See quot.) 

31864 F. Barrren Watch § Clock. 50 The chamfering tool 
with which the aris is removed is often spoken of as a 
“ chamfer’. 

Chamfer (tfemfe1), v. Also 6 chamfure, 
chaunfer, 7 champher, chamfer. [see prec. sb. 
OF. had chanfraindre, pa. pple. chanfraint ; mod. 
F. has chanfreiner, to chamfer. The latter element 
of GF. chanfracndre appears to be fraindve:—L 
Srangéve to break ; and the whole may be cantum 
Jrangere, chant fraindre, to break the edge or 
side (less likely champ fratndre to break the field).] 

L. trans. To channel, flute, furrow. 

1865-73 [see Cuamrercp). 1598 Frorio, /ucanellare..to 
chamfure or make hollow. 1601 Hoitanp Péfuy I. 385 
The said stone or kernel! of the Date. along the back hath 
a cut or deep slit chamfered in (as it were) between two 

iHowes. 1620 Davies Past. to IV. Browne, Looke how 

reme Winter chamfers Karths bleeke face. 1708 Kersry 
s.v., The Stalks of certain Plants are..said ‘To be Cham- 
fer’d, when they have Marks upon them like such Furrows, 
1820 Mar Tyro’s Dict. (ed. 10) 374 Strio..to chamfer 
timber or stone. 

2. To cut away or reduce (a square edge or 
artis) so as to replace it by a plane surface with 
two oblique angles; to bevel away, of 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 111/1 Champher is to take 
the square edge of a stone off Bevile ways. 1800 HerscnrL 
in PAil, Trans. XC. 498 The holes. .are chamferred away 
on the under side. 1849 Freeman Archit. 44 Beauty and 
convenience alike would suggest Sane or rounding 
off the angles, 185x Ruskin Stones Ven, 1. xxii. §8 An 
amputated corner is said to be chamfered. 

Ihamfered (tfe'mfosd), apf. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Channelled, fluted, furrowed, grooved. arch. 

1865-73 Coorer Thesaur., Striatus, chamfered, chanelled, 
1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Feb., Comes the breme winter 
with chamfred browes, Full of wrinkles and frosty furrowes. 
1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden ccci. 565 A stalk .. straked 
or chamfered. 1822 Afonthly Mag. LILI. 395 A horn, 
chamfered or fluted longitudinally. 

2. Bevelled off (as a square angle), having the 
arris replaced by a plane. 

3790 Imison Sch. Art I. 2x Chisels, and other edge tools, 
which are chamfered only on one side. 1793 Sin G. Suuck- 
purcH in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 91 All these, as well as 
every other adjusting screw throughout the instrument, 
have chamfered heads. 1862 A/acur. Alag. Apr. 529 ‘The 
solid stone piers, with chamfered angles. 

Chamfering (tfr'mfsrin), 707. sé. [see Cuan- 
rer v. and sd.: possibly chamfering is the earliest 
word, and directly ad. F. cham/frecn, -frizz.] 

+1. Channelling, fluting, grooving; concr. = 
CHAMFER sb.1. Obs. 

3865-73 Cooper Thesaur., Série. to make rabates, chanels, 
or chamfering in stone or timber. 1580 Hotysanp Treas. 
Fr, Tong, Caneler, to make rabates, chanels, a chaunfering 
in Storie or Timber. x161x Corvar Cruditics 24 The roofe 
+. vaulted with very sumptuous frettihgs or chamferings. 
x7oq J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Corniche, The Composite 
[Pillar]. . with its Channels or Chamferings. 

. 2. The bevelling of a right-angled edge ; a cut- 
ting aslope ; concr. = CHAMFER sd. 2. 

1727-31 Bawwey I, Chawifcring, agp ipeadpee (in Car- 
pentry, etc) is the cutting the edge or end of anything 
aslope or bevel. 1851 Ruskin Stones Veu, I. xvi. $9 The 
splaying or chamfering of the jamb of the larger door. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as chamfering-bit, -tool. 

1g80 Baret vy, C 310 To make chamfering rabates, or 
chanels in stone or timber. 1884 I, Britten Watch § 
Clockut. 83 Marked. . with a pointed drill or chamfering tool. 

+Ghamfery, a. or adv. Obs. rare—. Ef. 
CHAMFER+-Y.] _Chamfer-wise, channel-wise. 

1583 Sranynurst Poeres (Arb.) 137 With rent rocks cham- 

ferye sharded. 


Ghamfrain, -fron, arch. Also 5 shaw- 


fron, shamfron, 6 chaufrayne, 7 -frain, 9 cham- ” 


frain, -fron, (champfrein); see.also CHAFFRON 
and. its variants. [a. OF. chaufrain, chanfrain 
(Cotgr. has both), in mod.F, chau/vein, of unknown 
origin. (Certainly quite a distinct word from chan~ 
Jrein, CHAMFER.). The corruptions CHEVERONNE 
and CHIsFFRont occur in 15th and 16th c.] 

- The frontlet of a barded:or armed horse.- 


1465 Alann. & Househ. Exp, 287 To hym that made the, 


shawfron, iiijs. jd. Zééd. 288 shamfron. 1530 Parser. 204/r 
Chaufrayne, a pece of harnesse for a horse, ‘chanfrain. 
2688 R. Hotme Aswoury 1. 4 Plumes, bards, chaufrains, 
_caparisons, 1820 Scorr /vanhoe ii, His gallant war-horse 


..fully accoutred for battle, with a chamfron or plaited- 


head-piece upon his head. x8g0-3 Bantam Jugol. Leg. (1877) 
360 Grey Dolphin’s chamfrain more than ‘once dipped be- 
neath the wave. 1884 S94, Yames’s Gaze 20 June 11/2 A 
champfrein; chased with a combat‘of two horsemen: 


CHAMOIS, 


+ Chamfraining. Oés. rave~°. = CHAMTFER- 
ING 2,q.v. Chamfre, obs. variant of Cuaursn. 


'+Chamfret, v. Obs. [? derivative of Cuam- 
FER z.; not in French.] =CHAMFER v, 2. 

161 Co1er., Brascr, to skue or chamfret, viz. to slope the 
edge of a stone. /éid., Embrasé..skued, or chamfretted. 
lbid., Embrasure .. the skuing, splaying, or chamfretting 
of a doore, or window, : 

(These quotations show the first appearance of what is 
now the current sense of chamfer.) 

+ Chamfret, sd. Ods. [see prec.] =CHAMFER 
sé. 1. (Perh, only a dictionary error.) 

1708 Kersey, Chamfer or Chamfret (in Architect.) a 
small Gutter or Furrow upon a Pillar, etc. And so, as a 
variant of Cuamrer sd., in BarLey 1721, etc., JOHNSON 1755, 
Craic, Weusrer, ete. 

Chaming: see Kamine. 

+Chamite. Oés. [f. Cuama and -1Tz,] A 
fossil shell of the family Chamacez. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Zss. i. 245 The petrifactions found in 
sandstone are most commonly orthoceratites, chamites, 
tellinites, etc. 1811 Pinkerton Petra?, 1. 489 White shells, 
brittle, of the class of chamites, and screw-shells. 

Chamite, -itic, = Hairs, -1T1¢, 

Chamlet(t, -lot, -lyt, obs. ff. of Camurr. 

Chammed, chamming: see CHam v. 

Chammier, obs. f. CHAMBER, CHIMERE. 

Chammerlayne, obs. f. CHAMBERLAIN. 

+Charmmish, a. Ods. Of or pertaining to 
a Cuam or Kuan. Chammish Majesty: the 
Great Khan; the Emperor of China. 

3813 Lxaminer 26 Apr. 266/2 We think the Chammish 
Majesty, and the Mandarin dignity were.. libelled. 

hammydnesse, obs. form of CAMMEDNESS. 

Chamcemile, -mell, obs. ff. CamomiLx. 

Chamoil, obs. form of CaMEL. 

Chamois (fe'moi, fermi, || famwa). Forms: 
see below. [a. F. chamois (10th c. in Littré), 
prob. from Swiss Romanic: in Tyrolese camzozza, 
camozz, Piedm. cantossa, caimoss, mod.Pr. camous, 
Rumansch camuotsch, chamotsch (Diez); It, ca- 
mozza, camoseto (ef. camoscia chamois leather) ; 
Sp. camusa, gamiusza, Pg. canuga, camurga. Pre 
sumably of the same origin as OHG. and MHG. 
ganz, mod.G. gemse; but the relations between 
the Teutonic and Romanic words have not been 
ascertained, and no etymology is known either in 
Latin or Teutonic. See Diez, Littré, Kluge. 

The English form chammoy, chantot, was doubtless partly 
at least due to the final -s being taken as a plural ending. 
‘The name of the animal is now always written chaszois; 
but sense 2 is still frequently skaammny and shamoy.] 

1. (Forms: 6 shamoye, 7 shamois(e, sham- 
mois, 7-8 shamoys, 8 shammoy, chamoi, 6- 
chamois.) A capriform antelope (1. rpicapra 
or Rupicapra tragus), the only representative of 
the antelopes found wild in Europe; it inhabits 
the loftiest parts of the Alps, Pyrenees, Taurus, 
and other mountain ranges of Europe and Asia. 

Its size is that of a full-grown goat; it is covered with 
brown hair, and has horns, about six inches long, which 
rise straight above the head, bending back so as to forin 
complete hooks. Its agility and keenness of scent make 
its chase most difficult anid exciting. (The ‘chamois’ of 
the English Bible is probably a mouffion.) 

1560 Binte (Genev.) Dei. xiv. 3 The vnicorne, and the 
wilde oxe, and the chamois [1535 Cover. camelion]}, 1598 
Fiorio, Mufri, a kind of beast like a shamoye or wild 
goate, 1601 Hoitanp Pliny V1. 332 The wilde Shamois. 
1623 CocKERAM 11, A wilde Goate, Siamoise. 1704 Collect. 
Voy. (Churchill) TI. 44/2 The Animals called Guanaco’s, 
Chamoi’s, or Wild-Goats, 1728 Scnrucuzerin Phil, Trans. 
XXXV. sox A Height, which the .. Shamoys themselves 
scarce venture to ascend. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Ast. I. 38 
The shammoy is to be found only in rocky and mountainous 
places. 1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1, A chamoise. 
1789 Mrs. Pozzi Fours, Frauce I. 38, 1 had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a chamois at a distance. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Max. iy, (1885) 100 Rabbits stamp loudly on the ground 
with their hind-feet as a signal! Sheep and chamois do 
the same with their fore-feet. oh 

b. attrib. and Comb.; also chantots-like a. & adv. 

3580 Hottyaanp Syeas. Fv. Tong, A Chamoise skinne. 

1829 Scorr Aune of G.ii, 1 am no chamois-hunter. 1832 
G. Downes Let#. Cont. County. 1, 103 A chamois-hunting 
ditty. 21835 Mrs. Hemans Shepherd in Poents (1873) 512 
The courage and the grace Foster’d by the chamois-chase. 
3875 B. Taytor Fausé wt Il, 2t7 Chamois-like dost thou 
aspire? 
. Forms: 6 shameuse, shamway, 6-7 sha- 
moyes, 7 chamoyse, chamoy, chammois, in 
shamois, shamoy, chamois ; also Saaisry, q-v.) 
Originally, a leather, prepared from the skin of the 
chamois ;. now applied to a soft, pliable leather 
prepared. from the skins of sheep; goats, .deer, 
calves, and the split hides of other animals. More 
fully chaniois-’ (shamoy-, shammy-) leather; see 
quots. a. below. : : 

a. 1878 Turserv. Hadcourie 140 Of shameuse leather-or 
soft calves leather or such other leather as’ maye bee gentle 


- and plyaunte to hir legge. 1588 R. ParKE tr. Afendoza's 


Hist, China 328 Hides and shamway skins very well dressed. 

1668 Rowe Abvidgwi.-63 He hath cozened you, and hath 

Bold you Lamb-skins instead of Shamoys-skins, 1822 Inison 

Sc. & Aré Il. 347 Pieces of soft shamoy leather. 1827 

Farapay Cheat dlanip. xx. 539 Squeeze it aD a piece 
‘. 2 


CHAMOISITE. 


of shamois leather. | 877 Biacumore Zvema jii, What she 
had kept for years in a bag of chamois-leather, 

b. 588 R, Parke tr. Mendosa’s Hist. China 334 
Many mantles, and shamwayes very well dressed. 1594 
Brunnevir Exerc. v. iii. (ed. 7) 533 Buffe, Shamoyes, 
striped Marokines, x6zx Beaus. 2 Fi. Scortf. Lady 
1. it, Let thy bounty Clap him in shamois, 1633 Baée. 
Lutset in Harl, Misc. (Math.) IV, The king .. forthwith 
called for a new sute of chammois, 1693 Evetyn De fa 
Quint. Compl. Gard. 11, 114 Shreads of Sheep's-Skin, or 
Shamoy. 1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II, v._ xi. 
2902/1 skins and sheep skins sold for right shamoises 
..to the wrong and hindrance of the buyer. 19774 GoLpss. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 11. iii. 307 The leather called shammoy 
is made also from [the skins] of the tame goat, the sheep 
and the deer. 183r Cartyte Misc. 11. 23x Softer than the 
softest shamoy, 1837 Gortnc & Prirciarp Aficrogr. 20 A 
bit of chamois or wash-leather perfectly free from dust. 

@, atérib. as name of a material. ; 

1603 Florio Afontaigue (1632) 145 Plaine chamoy-jerkins. 


1638 Suinvey AZart, Soldier u. i. in Bullen O. PZT. 190 A 


Shamoyes Donblet. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6255/2 Chamoy 
sisioes: 3825 Scort Betvothed xvi, His war-worn shamoy 
oublet. 


8. Of the colour of this leather, yellowish brown 
or fawn-coloured., te 

1882 Garden 24 June 436/1 Mdme. Serret, creamy white, 
suffused with chamois, 2887 Pal? Mall G. 2 May 13/2 
It is. .yellow—or, as stamp collectors might say—chamois 
incolour, , 

Hence Chamois (also shamois, chamoy) v. [F. 
chamoiser], to prepare leather in imitation of the 
chamois skin, Chamoised gf/, a., made of, or 
dressed like, chamois-leather. 

1620 Sueuton Quix. IV. v. (R.) Don Quixote. .put on his 
chamoiz'd apparel, and his boots. 1727-52 Cuampers Cycé. 
s.v. Shammy, Manner of Shamoising, or of preparing sheep, 
goat, or kid-skins in oil, in imitation of Shammy. 1804 

« NicHoLson Jrud. Nat. Phil. UX. 251 (title) Account of 
a Memoir on Chamoying of Leather. 

Chamois, var. Camois a. Obs. pug(nose), pug- 
nosed, 

Chamoisite ( fo mwiazait). [Named 1820 from 
Chamoison, in the Valais, where first found.] A 
hydrous silicate of iron often occurring in grains, 

1832 Sueprarp JZix, 123 Chamoisite appears to be an im- 
pure variety. 1868 Dana JZin. 511, 

Chamolet, obs. form of Camber. 

Chamomile, -mel, variant of CasoMILE. 

+ Chamoy-nosed, a. = Casow-, camois-nosed. 

1598 Frorio, Sido, he that hatha nose crooked upward, 
a flat chamoy nosed fellow. 

+Champ, 56.1 00s. [a. F. champ in same 
senses :—L. camp-zem field: cf. Came 56.2] 

tL. A field. Champ clos, champ of battle: the 
ground set apart and enclosed for a judicial duel, 
single combat, or tourney ; also, a battle-field. 

¢1300 &. Adis. 5553 Kyng Alisaunder his armes nam..So 
dude kyng Porus, saunz faile, And comen hem to chaumpe 
bataile. 14.. Circumcis. (Tundale’s Vis. 96) In champ{c}los 
hardy as }yon. ¢14g0 Voc. in Wr..Walcker 603 Plaxictes, 
anglice Playn ef etiam in panno anglice dicitury Champe. 
1495 CAXTON Yasou a1 b, I offre myself allone ayenst viti 
the best knightes,.for to fyght in Champe cloos. 1489 -- 
Faytes of A, w.ix. 250 To befight hys enemye within a 
clos felde whiche men calle champ of bataylle. 186 KEat- 
Ince Trav, (1817) I. 16x The Moors of Spain are one of the 
most extraordinary nations that ever appeared..on the face 
of nature, or in the champ clos of politics. 

2. Her. The field of a shield. 

¢ r320 Sér Benes 973 Pe champe of gold ful wel i-di3t Wip 
fif lables of seluer brizt. 1430 Lypa. Chrou, Troy mt. xxii, 
His shielde.. The champe of asure wrought full craftly. 

3. Tapestry. The cloth which forms the ground 
on which the embroidery is worked. 

ar4so Acts of Christ, MS. Addit. 11307 f. 97 (Halliw.) 
The chaumpe it was of red camelyn. 1539 in /uv, Roy. 
iVardr. (181) 36 (Jam.) Ane coit of quhite dammes with the 
champ of gold. 1597 Montconerte Cherry & Sé. 334 In 
tirles dornik champ. 

4. a. The ‘ground’ in painting, b. ‘The field 
or ground on which carving is raised’ (Oxf. Gloss. 
Arch). 

1893 Art of Limming 8 If you wil make a black vesture, 
take and laye firste a champe of light blacke mingled [with] 
white Leade, 

5. = Camp 56.2 14. 

, 16973 Ray Yourn. Low C. (1738) IL. 66 They..go to work 
in the streets, in the next Champ if any be near. 

Champ (tfemp), 54.2 te CHAMP v.] 

L. a. Theaction of champing. b. dzad. or slang. 
‘Feeding’, appetite. ; 

1604 Friar Bacon's Profi. in Wal £2. P. POV. 281 
Lowre, and_poute, and chafe, and: champe, Brings all the 
houschold in a dampe. 3826 Byron Siege of Cor. xxii, 
White is the foam of their.champ on the bit, 1843 Lever 
%. Hinton \i. (1878) 328 The very monotonous cease of 
my horse feeding beside me, 1877 E, Peacock WV.-IV, 
Line, Gloss, (E. D, §.) Cham$, appetite. ‘You're off your 
champ to-day. What’s matter wi’ ye.’ 1885 W. T. Hornapy 
in Athenxunes Dec. 728/r [The elephant) winds a soft juicy 
+ Piece of it up to his mouth, and begins a measured ‘champ ! 
champ! champ !’ 

“2, dial, Anything champed or reduced to a pulp 
or soft-mass ; 2 trampled mire: ‘ Sap 

1825-79 Jamieson, Champ,amire; ‘that’sa perfect champ’. 
1880 Antrine § Down Gloss, Chanep, mashed potatoes. 

Champ (tfemp), 54.3 .{ad. Hindi and Bengali 
champa=Cuampac.] The timber of the Champac 
tree (Afichelia Champaca) in “its varicties; also 


260. 


that of Aleguolia (Alichelia) excelsa. Also champ- 


wood. : 

1830 Linpiey Nat. Syst. Bot.24 Magnolia excelsa has a 
valuable timber, called Champ. 1845 Stocoueter Handbk. 
Brit. {ndia (1854) 262 The productions are, oaks..champ, 
magnolia. 1884 Miter Plast-2., Chauzp-wood, the timber 
of Michelia Champaca and M. excelsa; . 

Champ, a. dial. Firm, hard. 

1759. B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng, UW. 124 There is a re- 
markable strait champ Foot road, or Roman way. [Martin 
was a Surrey man.} 1875 Panisu Sussex Gloss., Champ, 
firm, hard. ‘The river has a champ bottom.’ 

Champ (temp), v. Also 6 chaump, 6-7 
champe, 7 and 9 dia/. chomp. [Only since 16th c. 
Cham (chawm, chantb), champ, and the dial. 
chamble (Halliwell), appear all to belong to a 
primary cham, app. closely connected or identical 
with Jam (jamb), and jamble, to squeeze with 
violence, crush. ‘The group is not distinctly trace- 
able outside English: the Sw. dial. Aémsa (tfemsz) 
to chew with difficulty (Rietz in Skeat), Skr. jambha 
jaw, tooth, and Gr. -youias grinder, molar tgoth, 
have been compared; but links are wanting. 
Possibly the group is an instance of recent onoma- 
topoeia: Wedgwood gives instances showing that 
cham(b), jam(6), are natural representations of 
the action or sound of the jaws in diverse and 
distant languages. 

An ON. dampa ‘to devour, used of a whiskered animal’ 
(Vigf.) would not give Eng. cham; I, Miiller’s suggestion 
of derivation from F. champ field is devoid of basis.] 

1. ¢rans. To crush and chew by vigorous and noisy 
action of the jaws; to munch. Also with x. 

1530 Patscr. 480/2, Ichampc a thing small bytwene my 
tethe, ye masche. ax5ss Braprorp Wés. (1848) 79 You 
are his birds .. he will broach you and eat you, chaw you 
and champ you. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 738 Betel is but 
champed in the Mouth with a little Lime. 1638 Featty 
Transubst. 129, ¥ Berengarius doc beleeve the body of our 

Jesus Christ to be sensually..broken and champt b 
the teeth of the faithfull. 2752 SMoLtett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. 
xci.g2 That I might be a real ass, and champ thistles on 
some common. 1847 Emsnson Refr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks, (Bohn) 1. 348 This ferocity which champs us up. 1864 
Tennyson Spec. Transl, [iad 21 Champing golden grain 

ve Nason Pox Ast (1684) IIT. 736 Although h 
ig, 1563-87 Foxe 4. & AL (1684) IIT. 73 though he 
de well madesstand Latin, yet should he understand few 
words thereof; the Priests do so champ them and chaw 
them. 1644 Hume Hist. Douglas To Rdr. (Jam.) Clip not, 

nor champ not my words. ; 

2. ivans. To bite upon (anything hard); said 
especially of a horse which impatiently bites the 
bit in its mouth. 

1577, B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. i. (1586) 115 There 
stamping standes the steed, and foomy bridell fierce he 
champes. 16ax Quartes Lsther (1638) 95 There stands a 
steed, and champs his frothy steele. 1797 Gopwin Ex. 
guircr 1, xvi. 156 A well-mettled horse {will} champ the bit. 
3820 W. Irvinc Sketch Bk. 1. 205 The very horses champed 
their bits. 1838 D. Jernotp dfen of Char., Job Pipgins it, 
Sir Scipio—speechless and champing foam. x8s5 Sincie- 
ton Virgil U1. 448 Who..had fallen In death, and with 
his mouth once champed the earth, . 

8. intr, or absol. To make a biting and chewing 
action or movement with the jaws and teeth. 

1558 Pate Aéneid wv. (R.) The palfrey..on the fomy bit 
of gold with teeth he champes, 1583 Stanyuurst Lncis 
tv, (Arb.) 99 On byt gingled he chaumpeth. 1613 Havwarp 
Norn. Rites 198 To swallow downe that morsel which had 
bene so unpleasant. .to champe on. 1679 Crowne And. 
Statesman ww. 35 He has nothing but his bit to champ on. 
1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles 1, xv, ‘The war-horse..Champs, till 
both bit and boss are white. 2852 Tuackeray Zsuond 1 
xiti, Horses, .champing at the bit. . 

Jig. 1885 Azur. Sanpys Scrvt, (184) 318 He that foolishly 
champeth upon those griefs, which wisdom would have be 
swallowed. ¢x645 Howen. Lee, i650) I, 20 The citadel 
here .. serves as a shrewd curb unto her (the town] which 
makes her chomp upon the bit. 

+4. trans. To gnash (the teeth), close (the jaws) 
with violence and noise. Obs. . ° 

1775 ADAIR Aimer Ltd. 309 They [bears] gallop up a tree, 
chanping their teeth, etrcs E. Darwin Et Gard. 1 gt 
The famish’d brood Clenched their sharp claws, and 
champ'd their beaks for blood, a 

5. To make (bullets) jagged by biting. 

1645 Futter Good Th, in Bad T, (1841) 55 How devilish 
were those men, who. .first found the champing and em- 
polsoaing of bullets, , 1655-—— Ck. Hist, wn 45 When the 

alf-famished Souldier, rather for spight then hunger, will 
eer abullet. 1678 Yrials [reland 24 Grove would have 
had the Bullets to be Champt for fear that. .if the Bullets 
were Round, the Wound..might be Cured. . : 

6. Sc. To crash, mash, pound with a pestle or 
the like (potatoes, sand, etc.) ; to crush or trample 
under foot, as men or beasts do. ~ ; 

1788-x805 [sec CnAmrep]. 2826 J. Watson Nocl, lmor. 
Wks, 1855 I. 265 Like the red arm o’ a hizzie champ- 
ing rumblidethumps. 1837 Cartyte /r. ‘Rev. 1 uh Vill, 
The whole d..of your existence champed into a 
mud of sensuality. 2863 [see Crampine vf. 5b.}. Jfod, Sc. 
A potato-champer to champ potatoes. The box was champit 
to atoms by the crowd. The-cattle chatnp the ground 
round the watering trough. 9 =. : i 

Chanipac (tfemp&k, t{empzk).’ Also cham- 
packa, tajambac, champak, chumpak, -puc. 
[a.- Hind. champak, Bengali’ champaka,* Skr. 
champéika; and allied Indian vernacular forms.] 


CHAMPAIGN. - 


A species of Magnolia (A/ichelia Chantpaca), a 
beautiful Indian tree, bearing orange-coloured 
highly fragrant flowers; held in high esteem by - 
the natives of India. 

¢1770 Sir W, Jones Bot, Observ. Wks. 1807 V. 129 The 
‘strong aromatick scent of the gold-coloured Champac is 
thought offensive to the bees, who are never secn on its 
blossoms. 1772-84 Coox. Voy.(1790) 1.283 The champacka 
smells somewhat like a jonquil. 1815 Moore Lalla R. 
(1862) 2g Blest again to hold In her full lap the champae's 
leaves of gold. ‘8x9 Suetney. Zines to Iud. Air, The 
Champak odours fail, 1839 Penzy Cycé. XIV. 2go/z In 
Bengal the air is often perfumed with the fragrance of the 
Tsjambac. 1879 E. Arnotp Lt. Asia u. (x881) 24 Pleasant 
at seed-time, when the champaks bud. 

Champagne (fémpéi'n). Also 7 champane, 
7-8 -pain -paign, (8 shampine), 7~9 -paigne. 
[see CHampaicn, Caspaicn.] The name of a 
province of eastern France; hence,.a well-known 
wine of different varieties, white and red, and still 
or sparkling, made in this district. 

2664 Burrer Hid, u. 1. (ed. 1689) 570 Drink cy'ry Letter 
on’t in Stum, And make it brisk Campaign [later edd, 
champaign] become. 1676 Etuerence Jan of Mode w. i, 
Then sparking Champaigne, Puts an end to their reign. 
@x688 Vituers (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems (1775) 159 French 
kick-shaws, cellery, and Champain, 1697 Prarse of Yorksh. 
Ale, Other Liquors fine, Rasberry Wine..and Shampine. 
19718 Freethinker No. 107 Sprightly young Fellows, who 
drink Champagne. x98 Burne Scarcity Wks. VII. 413 
Wits inspired with champaign and claret. 1814 Scott 
Wav, xx, Excellent claret and champagne were eeally 
distributed. 1833C. Reppinc Hist. Mod, Wines 72 Thou, 
in England most people understand by Champagne only 
wine which effervesces, this..is an error. 1875 HAmERTON 
Intell. Life u. i. 45 A young mechanical genius on whom 
the sight of a locomotive acted exactly like a bottle of 
champagne. 


b. attrib. and Cowb,, as champagne-botile, -cork, 
-cup, -glass, -tweesers ; also champagueless adj. 
1679 Pror Staffordsh. (1686) 101 A faint redish colour like 
Champane wine. 2868 Isaz. Saxoy Jrve Years Gold. Gate 
266 Champagne-corks flew freely. 3882 Sa/. Rev. 17 June 
762/2 Everything. .is in favour of the champagne-makers. 
Hence (chiefly szonce-words) Champn'gne v., to 
drink champagne (cf. fo wine). Champa‘gnish, 
Champa‘gny ad/s., resembling champagne or its 
exhilarating qualities; so Champa guiness. 
1814 Byron Let. Moore 9 Apr., We clareted and cham. 
agned till two. 1845 Hoon Public Dinner x15 {You} 
heer rather plainish A sound that's champaignish. 185. 
C. Bepe Verd, Green 1, ix, Similar champagney reasons. 
1882 Macu. Mag. XLVI. 67 That peculiar champaroey feel 
of mountain air, 1886 G, M. Fenn This fan's Wife in Gd. 
Words 583 The light champagny atmosphere. x884 Jer. 
Fertes in Pall Afail G. 8 Aug. 4 A warm sweet air, light 
and brightness and champagniness, fi 
Champaign (t{empéin: see below), sd. & a. 
Forms; 5 champeyn(e; 5-7 -ayne, -aine, (6- 
chaumpasin, -ayne, champeine, -ant, 6-7 
-eigne, 7 champan), 6-9 -aigne, -ain, 7-9 
champagne, 7~champaign. [ME. champayue, 
champaigne, 2. OF. champaigne (= It. campagna, 
Sp. campatia, Pg. campanha):—L. Campania 
‘ plain, level country’, séec. the name of the rich 
and level province of Italy lying south-west of the 
Tiber, afterwards specially distinguished as Cam- - 
pagina de Roma; in later Latin (eg. by Gregory 
of Tours, ¢575) applied to many similar tracts, 
and as a2 common noun ; f. camp-us level field. 
Taken into Eng. not in the Norman or North Fr. form 
campaigne, but in that of central Fr. The pronunciation 
with tf- and stress on first syllable is exemplificd already in 
14th c. in alliterative verse. The same accentuation is 
shown by all English poets from Shakspere to Tennyson 
and Browning; but oceasional instances with the stress on 
the second syllable appear in-the xothc., and some even 
identify the word in pronunciation with chamfague, as if it 
were from modern French. Webster and Worcester have 
this pronunciation only. , we 
In the 26th c. there arose a variant champion, CHamtrran, 
which in the i7th ¢& was much more frequent than the 
normal form. In the z7thc. the anod.F, form campagne 
was introduced, and was at length established in a differen- 
+ tiated military sense: sce CAMPAIGN,] 
A. sh. ; : 
1. An expanse of level, open country, 2 plain; 
a level ficld; a clearing. te 
2ax400 Morte Arth. 1226 To-warde Castelle Bianke he 
chesez hym the waye, Thurghe a faire champayne, undyr 
chalke hyllis, 31478 Caxton Yasort 125 After many jour- 
neyes and many wayes and champaynes trauersid. @ zy00 
Chaucer's Dreme 2044 A large pleyne Under a wode, in 2 
champcyne. 1605 Stans. Lear. i. 65 With shadowic 
Forrests, and with Champains rich'd. 1644 Eveurn Afene. 
(1857) I. ros A plain and pleasant champain. 1814 Cary. 
Dante's Inf. xv. 124 Who o'er Verona’s champain try their 
speed For the green mantle, 1820 Keats /sabelia xliv, 
Looking round the champaign wide. | 183z Trxnxyson 
Gnoxe 112 And riversundered champaign clothed with 
corn. 1844 Emerson Vue. Aster. (1875) 11. 302 These 
rising grounds command the champaign below. ~ 
&. (without A/. or article.) as a species of land 
or landscape: Flat, open country,’ without. hills, 
woods, or other impediments. : 
c14z0 Pallad, on Husb. \. 241 In champeyne cke, and 
nygh the sees brynke, ° 1538 Levanp /¢in. UH, 46 Thens 10 
Miles al by Chaumpain .. to Farington, standing in_a stony 
Ground in the Decline of an Hille, 1672, Minton 2. As 
2s7 Fair Champain with less rivers interveind, . 1683a-—~ //ist. 


: CHAMPAIN. 


Afosc. i. Wks. (1851) 473 The whole Country is Champain. 
31868 GLADSTONE Juv. Mundi (1870) xv. $19 A hill-country 
is more beautiful to the eye than champaign. 

8. The champaign (without p/.):' a. the level, 
open country, in opposition to the mountains’ and 
woods ; also, +b. the country, as opposed to town. 

1483. Caxron Gold. Leg. 16/1 She wente thenne into the 
champeyn to a cyte named Vorulana. 1398 Barret 

. Theor. Warres w. i. 99 As well of the hils .. asof the plaine 
and champain. x SANDERSON 12 Sevin. ad Ant, (x682) 
Ui. 172 A Wild beast or 2 Thief may easily be discried in 
the open Champain. x638 R. Wuire tr. Digdy's Powd. 
Symp. (1660) 39 [In the town] Bands and Cufis are fouled 
more in one day, than‘in ten in the Champain. 1828 Scorr 
#. M. Perth i, Where the mountains sink down upon the 
champaign, or more level Jand. 

4. The open unenclosed land, as opposed to 
that partitioned into fields; the moor, fell, or 
down, unowned, or held in common possession ; 
the common land; =CHAMPran 4. Obs. 

3585 Fardle Facions Pref. 10-Thei now .. conuerted the 
champeine to tillage, the plaines to pasture, etc. 1649 G. 
Dantes Trinarch., Rich. 7, 180 Mount her hedge, T’ enioy 
the Champaigne; whilst another mournes In an enclosure. 
649 Jer. Taytor Gt. £xemp. u. 34 The least turfe of 
halfowed glebe is with God himself of more value than all 
the Champaigne of Common possession, : 

+5. The level open country as the chief scene of 
military operations; ‘ the field’. Obs. ' 

x600 HoLtanp Liay ul. viii. 93 b, The armie of the robbers 
«. Came downe into the champaine [cazrfos}, and spoyled 
the territories of Preneste and Gabes. 1628 Hospes 
Thueyd. (1822) 86 Not to haue come down all the time of 
his invasion into the champagne, 1665 Maney Grotins’ 
Low-C.-Warrs 39x Philip, as soon as ever he was come 
out.of the narrow wayes, into the open Champayne, was 

resently inclosed. x875 Merivace Gen. Hist. Route xx. 
E97) x30 Once arrived on the Italian champain, all his 
trials would be recompensed. 

+b. Hence, A field of battle; a battle-field. 

1614 Rateicn Hist, World IL, vy. iti. 457 To wish any 
second Victory, in the naked Champans about Canna. 
1615 Heywoop 4 Prentises t. Wks. 1874 II. 221 Your bloods 
these champaines shall embrue. 1725-20 Pore //iad xvi. 
959 His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 2790 
Cowrrer Jad x. 58 The bloody champain strew'd with 
arms, «184g Barua Jugol. Leg. (1877) 357 The shrill tones 
of a trumpet were heard to sound thrice from the cham- 
paign. 

ec. A military expedition into the field; = 
CAMPAIGN 3. Obs. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 142 Attended his Father this 
Champaign, to instruct himself. .in the Rudiments of War. 
~6. transf. &. Open or level expanse ; cf. feld. 

1656 H. More Axtid, Ath. 1. iv, 50 To view those Campos 
natantes,.. that vast Champain of Water, the Ocean, 166: 
Mutton P. £. vi.2 All night the dreadless Angel. .Throug 
Heav'ns wide champain held his way. eta Confinement 
8 The wide Champain, of themilky way. 1853 KAne Griz. 
well Fxg, xxxii. (1856) 281 A broad champaigne of undu- 
lating ice. 

b. Even unruffled surface. 

1836 Random Recoll. Ho. Lords xiii, 288 The tranquil 
champaign of his face is seldom troubled by anything in the 
shape of unduc warmth or excitement. 

7. fig. ‘Field’ (of view, observation, research, 
etc.) 5 expanse. 

[1596-2631 : sec CuaMPiaN 6.) 3642 Mitton Auimady. 
(1851) 202 ‘To bid you the base through the wide and dusty 
Champaine of:the Councels. 1838-9 Hautam fist. Lit. 
TI. u1 iii, § 33 Sweeping round the champaign of universal 
science, 3863 Mrs. C. Cuarke Skaks, Char, xvi. 379 In- 
dicating the poet's comprehension of the whole champaign, 
as it were, of acharacter. /éid. xvi. 392 Slowly spreading 
in an inert ooze over the social champaign. 

B. adj. (or attrib. use-of sd.) : 


“ t1, OF the open unenciosed country ;° of the 
common land. Oés. See Craspran B. 3. 
c 12430 Lypa. Beckas v. xxvi. (1554) 139 a, In departing of 
chaumpayne heritages Atwenc the worthy and poore. 
2. Of ‘the nature of a champaign; level and 
_ open ; free from hills, woods, enclosures, etc. 
(:ga3-2736 : see Cuampran B.1.] 1575 Turserv.. Veneric 
1x8 Then he breaketh over the champaigne countries, 158 
J. Bern Haddor's ‘Ausw; Osor. 185b, You see .. howe 
champaine a plaine lycth open for me. 1635 N. CARPENTER 
Geog, Det, 1. x. 178 A Chaimpain Region Is a space of land 
cither altogether voide, or-scarce furnished with trees, 1725 
Brapiey fam, Dict. s.v, Surveying, To take the Plot of. . 
a large Champain Field. 1727 A, Hamuron New Acc. £. 
Ind. V1. xxxvii. 59 The Temple stands on an high champain 
Ground, 1867 Rawuinson Ac, Afon. IV. i. 33 This tract 
+ Was, compared with Armenia, champaign and level. 

3. a. ‘Of the field or open country, field-. b. Of 
penn land. a - 
1599 Minsneu Sp. Dict. sv. Campdl, Batdlla campdl, a 
champaine warre. 1649 G. Danizn Tyinarch., Hen, V, 
exciii, Not as they had fought A well-fram’d Champaigne 
Battle, x7as Pore Odyss. w. 821 The coursers for the 
champaign sports. 1847, Disrartr Jancred 1, iv. (1871).22 
The land. .presents..a champaign view. 1863 Hawruorne 
Old Home, Recoll, Gifted Wont, (3879) 104 Glimpses of 

champaign Scenery. t 
_tChampain, Ods. Also’ 6 -ine, -ian. fer 
F. champagne field, ‘ the lower third of the shield’ 
(Littré).] : - 
A. Her A broken or deflected line, sometimes. 
on only one side of an ordinary; it is sometimes 
vairé, sometimes curved or enarched. *. 

31562 Leia Armorie &s79) 7xb, He beareth a point 
champine, Or, in’a-fielde Tenne.: Who so killeth his 
prisoner (to him humbly yeelding) with his.owne hand 
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rebateth his honor. /éia. 79. Be beareth party per bend 
Champian, Argent and Geules. Anything set in triangle 
on this cote, honoureth the same, to_a great increase of 
commendation. 166x MorGan Sph. Gentry u. vii. 78 The 
pore Champain was deservedly duc to Simeon and Levi, 

rethren in iniquity, for in their wrath they killed their 
prisoners. 1688 R. Hotme Arvmoury't. iii. § 83 He beareth 
Argent 2 Pale Champaine, or enarched on the Dexter side, 
Vert. 1708 Kurszy, A Point Champain (in Heraldry) is a 
Marl: of Dishonour in the Coat of one that kills a Prisoner 
of War, after he has cry’d Quarter. 

2. Arch. ‘ Chaupain Line, in ornamental carved 
work formed of excavations, is the line parallel to 
the continuous line, either ascending or descending’ 
(Gwilt). . 
‘Champana : form of Sampan, 2 Chinese boat. 

;+Cha‘mpany. 0s. Also 6 shampanie. 
[var. of Cuampaicn; cf. Almaine, Alinanie from 
OF. Alemaigne, Brittany from Bretagne, etc.] 


? The field (of combat); ? the lists: cf. CHamp 56,1 

2a1400 Morte Artk. 1822, He killez in the champanyse 
chevalrous knyghttez. rg.. in Nichols Progr. Q, Elzs, III. 
196 Sir Henry Lees challenge before the shampanie. 

| Champart (fatpar). [a. F. champart ‘a 
certain portion of the produce received by the 
feudal lord from land held in lease from him’ 
(Littré); in ONF. camparti—L. campi pars part 
of the field. Du Cange has examples of campi- 
pars, campars, campipartem, canpart, -unt, cam- 
partaginum, campipartitia, etc., etc.] 

1. The division of the produce of land; hence, 
a form of tenure or lease, in which the landlord 
receives a fixed share of the produce; also, a 
charge upon land, consisting of a part of the pro- 
duce. Still in use in the Channel Islands. 

[xz92 Britton u. if. § 4 Mes si le seignur del arbre prenge 
autri ces en soen arbre, et il sache a qi i! sount, iliert tenuz 
de les rendre, ou de garder les a chaumpart pur la moyté 
des issues taunt cum eus dourrount. ¢vaxs/, But if the 
owner of the tree takes another person’s bees in his tree, 
and knows whose they are, he will be bound to restore 
them, or to keep them upon terms of divided enjoyment for 
half the profit which they shall produce] (1775 Asu, 
Champart, a part or portion of a large field.) 1651 in 
Latham Chaaned [sd. 389 That camparts, likewise .. be re- 
mitted and abolished. 1862 /éé¢. 111, xvi. 388 The land was 
subject to both tithe and champart,—the latter being a 
payment of every twelfth sheafofcorn. 1880 Jersey Weekly 
Press 23 Oct. 2/6 Advocate Baudains .. produced the deed 
.which did not state that it [the land] owed champart. 

2. = Cuamperty 2. (? Only in Anglo-Fr.) 

[xzg9z Britton 1 xxii. § x7 Ausi de nos ministres. .qi avet- 
ount nul plé meyntenu a champart ow en autre manere. 
évaust, Concerning our officers. .who have maintained any 
plea by champerty or in any other manner.) 

Champed (tfampt), #44 a1 [f. Cuan v. + 
-ED1,] Chewed vigorously; déa/. pounded, mashed, 

1616 Suree. & Marni. County. Karn 56 To apply raw 
Wheat champed or chawed a long time. 1788 Pickrn 
Poents 63 (Jam.) A cog o’ champit kail. 1805 A. Scorr Ox 
Potatocs Poems 154 ( Jam.) A wally dish o’ them weel champit. 

+ Champed, 77. a." Ods. Sc. champit. [perh. 
f. CHAMP in sense ‘field, ground’; hence having 
raised figures on a ground of a distinct colour and 
texture; but perh. connected with prec.] Having 
raised figures ; embossed, diapered. (Jam.) 

rx0r Douciis Pat, Hon. 1. xvi, Satine figures champit 
with flouris and bewis. 1539 /uv. Roy. Wardr, (1815) 32 
(Jam.) Ane gowne of crammasy velvot, champit like dammes 
with ane braid pasment of gold. 1573 in Nichols Pree. 
Q. Eliz. 1. 378 Item, oone standynge cup, the bodie champt 
and cover partli christall. r6z2 Jo. in McKay Hist. 
Kibuavnock 308 Ane stand of greine champit curteinis. 


Champer!? (tfee'mpez). [f. CHamp v. + -zr 1] 
One who, or a thing which, champs, chews, or 
mashes. In déad. a kitchen tool for mashing 


potatoes, etc. 

rs99 Nasne Lext. Stuf 25 The foure footed rablement 
of herbagers and grasse champers. 1608 Mippieron Mad 
World 1. ii, I keep champers in my house can shew your 
Jordship some pleasure. 16z1 Cotcr., Mascheur, a chawer, 
chewer; champer; eater. x722 Streets Spect. No. 45: P35 
Some Name for these craving Damsels .. Trash-caters, 
Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champers, Chalk-lickers. 

Cha'mper?, <A variant of CHAMFER: in both 
senses. 

1817 J. Puckie Club § 410. 77 The hollows above their 
{coursers’] brows, their champers, narrils, mouths, necks. 
1854 H- Mitver Sch, & Schi. xiii. (1858) 277 Along the edges 
of thei upper beds he struck off a small rude champer. 

Cha'mper, v. = To CHAMFER, 

1788 Smeaton in Phil, Trans. LXXIX. 5 The back side 
of the upper end .: being champered or bevilled off. 


+Champertor. Oés, Forms: (4 chaum- 
pertor), 6 champertour, -partor, 7 -parter, 


- (-pertour), 7- champertor. [a. Anglo-I’. cham- 


partour, in OF. chantparteor, f. champarter vb., 
f. Cuamparr.] One guilty of champerty. 

{2383 Act 7 Rick. 1, xv. § 1 Des meyntenors des quereles 
& chaumpertors.] ¢ zg00 ArnoLpe Chroz, (1811) 90 Nayn- 
tener of quarels, champertour, enbracer‘of questis, or other 
comon mysdoers. 1582 LamBarDe Zirez.-tv. iv. (1588) 438 
A Champartour, that is to say, one that mooueth pleas 
or sutes.,at his owne costes, to the end to have part of the 
land or other thing invariance. . 1668 Rote Adbridgnt. 53 
Thou art 2 cémmon maintainer of Suits, and 2 Champertor, 
and I will have thee thrown over the Bar next Terme. 181 
Edin. Rev. 354 Calling the plaintiff a champertor. 


CHAMPIAN. 


- Champertous (t{empostes), z [f Caan. 
PART +-oUS.} Of the nature of champerty. 

1641 Answ. Vind. Simectymnuus Ded. 2 Thischampertous 
combination. 1868 J. T. Benjamin Sades Pers. Prop. (1884) 
520 Taking a transfer of an interest in litigation as a security 
is not champertous. : 

Champerty (t{/empaiti), Forms: 4-53 cham- 
partie, -tye, 5 chaumpartye, champertye, 5-7 
champertie, 6-8 champarty, (7- petrie), 7- 
champerty. [Properly champarty: a deriv. of 
CuHampant, the ending perh. due to some of the 
Latin forms, or to association with part, party] 

+1. Division of lordship or power, partnership 
in power. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Anipht's T. 1091 Thus may ye seen pat 
wysdom ne richesse, Beautee ne sleighte, strengthe, hardy- 
nesse, Ne may with Venus holde champartie [1 dater ATS, 
maken champartic}, ffor as hir list the world than may she 
gye. 

? Lydgate appears to have known the word only from 
Chaucer's phrase above, which he misunderstood, and took to 
mean ‘to hold rivalry or contest, to hold the field agazus?, to 
maintain the struggle, resist’. Some of the 16th ¢. archaists 
followed Lydgate im his error. 

¢1430 Lypa. Alix. Poems (2840) 131 Folk whiche .. Dare 
to theyr wyfes be nat contrarye .. Nor withe hem holde ne 
champartye. — Chron, Troy 1. xvi, They stande full 
assured Agayne vs all to holde chaumpartye. — Sochas 
!. tii, Against the heauen_to holden champartie. /éfd. 1. 
xviii, 1532 W. Watrer Guistard § Stsm. (1597) Bij, Yet 
mought my frailté gainstsuch occasions Make no champarty, 
nor no great defence. : 

2. Law. The illegal proceeding, whereby a party 
not naturally concerned in a suit engages to help 
the plaintiff or defendant to prosecute it, on condi- 
tion that, if it be brought to a successful issue, he 
is to receive a share of the property in dispute. 

axyz9 Se. Act 1 Nobert J, xxii. § 2 Nec terram seu 
aliquam rem aliam capiat, ad Champarte, ad defendendum, 
differendum, seu prolongandum jus alterius extra formam 
juris. 1467 Ord. Worcester lix. in Eng. Guilds (1870) 400 
The attorners. .to execute ther office. .w'out mayntenaunce, 
or champertye. 1495 dct. 11 fen. VJ, c. 25 Preamb., 
Uniaufull reteynders, mayatenaunce, embrasyng, champertic 
and corrupcion. 1594 West Symtdéol. u. § 216 Maintenance 
and champarty in sutes. 1602 Fuiuecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 
48 ‘There is no diversitie where a man selleth land depend. 
ing a writ petitorie of the same land, or doe giue it depend. 
ing the writ: for in both cases there is Champertie, 1755, 
Carte Mist. Lug. 1V. 86 note, Sir E. Coke who being in 
danger of a prosecution .. for champarty and maintenance 
being a judge. 188: Standard « Ang. 5/2 Champerty is a 
bargain either with the Plaintiff or Defendant to contribute 
towards the cost of litigation, the price being a share in 
the spoil, 1882 Spect.8 Apr. 459. 

b. An act or case of champerty. 

1480 Paston Lett, 107 1. 145 To enquere .. all... mayn- 
tenaunces, champerties, embraceries..by hem..doen. 1750 
Carte Hist, Eng. II. 452 (Yo) hear, and determine of all 
felonies, conspiracies, champerties, breaches of peace. 

ec. fg. A combination for an evil purpose. 

1612-5 Br. Hauu Contempd. N. 1. m. v, A combination 
and hellish champertie in these powers of darknesse. 1645 
Mitton Reply Anse. Divorce Wks. (1847) 221 These made 
the cham-party, he contributed the law, and both joined in 
the divinity. ae H. Stuuse XKepdy 21 If that the Historian 
had not been of the champerty, this Passage had been more 
plausible, 

+Cha'mpery. Obs. rare—'. [on OF. type 
*chanperie, {, OF. champier * combattre en champ 
clos’ :~late L. type *camepicdre, med.L. campiare, 
Sp. cantfear to be in the field.] 

Fighting or contending in the lists, 

x60z Warner Alb. Eng. xt. Ixi. 269 Now sound they to 
the lusts .. most brauely all their Champerie acquite. 

+ Champe’stre, a. 00s. rare. [a. OF. cham- 
pestve (Lith c. in Littré):-ad. L. canepesty-ent, f. 
camp-us field.] Pertaining to the fields, rural, 

1491 Caxton Vidas Pair. 1x Some .. were nygh dwellers 


by citees, and other places in champestres. 
(Ch Féte champétre a rural féte.) 


+Champe'strial, a. Ods. [A variant of 
CAMPESTRIAL, influenced by OF. champestre.) = prec. 
1612 Pasquil's Night-Cap (1877) 65 Rural] and champes- 
_triall men, : 
pher, obs. variant of CHAMFER. 
Champhire, -phor, obs. ff. CAMPHOR. 
+Champian, -ion, ¢ & sb. Obs. In 6 -yon, 
6-8 -ion, -ien. [A variant of CHAMPAIGN, -PALN, 
found as an attréb. or adj. form in Ld. Berners, 
early in 16th c., and towards the end of that cen- 
tury also asa sb.; during the ryth c, it was much 
more frequent in both uses than champaguc. 
Champyon, -ton, was the earlier form; champian 
was perh, assimilated to adjs. and sbs, in -IAN.] 
1, An expanse of level open country; a plain 
unbroken by hills, woods, etc. ; =CHAMPAIGN I. _ 
1589 Greene dfenafh. (Arb.) 23 Menaphon looking over 
the champion of Arcadie, 160x R. Jonnson Kinga. ¢ 
Conte, (1603) 109 It hath larger champians than Lyguria. 
16x Brats Deut. xi. 30 The Canaanites, which dwell in 
the champion. @ 1687 Petry Pol. Arvith.(16g0) 14 If it were 
a plain Champion. 1699 Daneiter Voy. II. 1. i. 29 With 
some gentle risings, that make it a fine pleasant champian. 
2. (without 4/ or article) as a species of land 
or landscape ; = CHAMPAIGN 2. - : 


1573 Tusser Amsé. (1878) -16 In woodland, in Champion, 
Citic, or towne, 1601 SHAkS, Trved. Nw. v, 173 Daylight 


CHAMPIGNON. 


and champian discouers not more, x6g3 Hotcrorr Prv-. 
copits 1. 39 Finding all open champian’about the Towns 
there, x702 W, J. tr. Bruyn's Voy, Levant i, 1 The Country 
round about is all Champian. ; 

3. (with che; without 2/.) The level open coun- 
try, as distinct from the mountains or woods, or 
the town; = CHAMPAIGN 3. se 

1§979 Gosson Sch. Abuse (1841) 20 They that never went 
out of the champion in Brabant will hardly conceive what 
rocks are in Germany. 1700 Sin H. Cuauney Hist. Hert- 
Jordsh, (1826) 1, sg Henxworth is seated in the Champion 
Byer a-rising Ground. 12704 Swirt Battle Bks. (1750) 32 

ey cackle foud and flutter o'er the Champian. 

4, Tie open unenclosed land as distinguished 
from that partitioned into fields ; the moor, fell, 
or down on the top of a hill ; land held in common ; 


a large common ;= CHAMPAIGN 4. 

r6zz Corer., Afeze, an yntilled wast, or champian, wherein 
many sevterail mens cattell runne. 1669 Woruiwce Syst. 
Agric, (1681) 13 Advantages, that Enclosure yields, above 
the Champion and Field-Land. 

b. évansf. A farmer of such land. 

1873 'usser A’usb, (1878) 34 New fermer may enter (as 
champions say) on all that is fallow, at Lent ladie‘day. 

5, The level open country as the chief scene of 
military operations ; = CHAMPAIGN §. 

3579 Fenton Guicciard. u. (2599) 85 After the King was 
entred, he dispersed his men of warre into the champion. 
1638 Lunar tr. Charrou's Wisd, m, iii, § 35 (1670) 377 
The plain Champien is good for the Cavalry. 

b. Hence, A field of battle; the ‘ field’. 

¢ 26x31 Carman J/éiad x11. 29 ‘The dusty champian, where 
many a helm and shield.. were strew’d. 2627 Drayton 
cit ited 87 Avd many a noble Gentleman that day, 
Weltring in gore, on the wilde Champion lay. x640 Gent 
Knave in Gr. uw. i, One of us twaine, or both..On this cold 
earth, this very Champion, shalt Offer up a crimson sacri- 
fice of his most precious blood. 

6. A ‘field’ of inquiry, study, etc. 

1596 Srenser Siate /rel. 26 The abuses of customes ; in 
which, mee seemes, you have a faire champian layde open 
unto you. 163x R. H. Arratgnm. Whole Creature xii.§ 5. 
136 To expatinte a little into a Champian and Field of 
matter, i 

B. adj. (or attrzb, use of sb.) 

1, Of the nature of a champaign ; level and open ; 
= CHAMPAIGN @. 2, 

1523 Lo, Beuners Frviss, I, xviii. 22 There about was some 
champyon countrey, with corne and medowes. 1577 B. 
Goose Heresbach's Hush, (1586)8b, A holsome place. some 
part of it champion, some hilly. 1633 P. Fretcner Pisc. 
Ect, t. i, And change his mountains to a pion jea. 
1736 Bat.ev Househ. Dict. 555 In champion countries. 

. fe. Level, equal. 

1642 Fuuver Holy § Prof. St, 1. xxv. 233 That all Offices 
aoe be made champian for their profits, none higher than 
other. 

+3. Agric. OF land: Unenclosed, common, as 
distinct from ‘ several’ or ‘enclosed’, Ods. 

(1523 Fitzuern. Afusd, § 68 To kepe. .the damme at harde 
meate in ‘the house, as they vse in the playne champyon 
countrey.} 180 Tusser //isb, (1878) 50 Good land that is 
seuerall, crops may haue three, in champion countrie it ma: 
not so bee. -162% 
Here champion, there inclosed. 1725 Braptey fa, Dict., 
Juclosures generally maintain treble the Number of Ii- 
habitants, or more, than the Champion Ground, a 
Cuampurs Cycl, Champion, or rather champrin-Lands, 
are lands not inclosed. 

b. Of or pertaining to unenclosed land. 

tg80 Tusser Ansd. (1878) 2 Of Champion husbandrie now 
doo I write. | < 

Champian, -pine, obs. ff. Cuampain, - 

Champignon, -pinion (t{empinien, fém-). 
Also 6'?7champion, 7-8 cham-, campinion, 8 
-pignion. [a. Fr. champignoi (14th ¢. in Littré) 
tL. type *campinion-em. OF. had champignent 
=It. campignuolo:—L. type *campinolius, Both 
forms appear to be derivatives of cantp-us field, 
open country, but their structure is not clear.] 

A name applied originally (as in French) to 
fungi, “or mushrooms generally; in 18th c, to 
edible mushrooms, esp. Agaricus campestris ; but, 
subsequently, restricted to the Fairy Ring ‘Agaric 
(A. Oreades). . 

xg78 Lyre Dodoens 1. ii. 6 Venemous Champions or ‘Lode 
stooles, sey Found Renou's Disp. 258 Scarce an in- 
veterate tree but some kind of campinion adheres thereunto. 
1681 T. Dinecey 9rd Tour /ret. in Trans, Kilkenny 
Archzol, Soc. Ser. 1. 1. 179 Mushrooms, toadstooles, or 
champinions are in great number good and fair, a 1700 
Drvven-(J.) He viler friends with doubtful mushrooms 
treats,Secure for you, himself champignons cats. 1708 Phi, 
Trans, XXVI1. 78 The Champinion or Toad-stool, 1743 
Watson in PAdz, Trans. XLII. 6or Although many Species 
of Mushrooms ave eatable’,, the Gardeners only propagate 
that Sort with red Gills, called, by way of Excellence, 
Champignon, a. Name givén_by the French to all sorts of 
Mushrooms. 1762 Hupson lor. Augl., Agaricus Oreades, 
champignion.' 1778 - Licutvoor Flora Scot. (1797) II. 1021 
Champignion or Fairy Agaric. 1794 Manryn Aousseau's 
Bot, xxxii: 301 The Champignon or common eatable Mush- 
room. 1807 WotLasion in PAI. Trans. XCVIL 137 The 
broadest rings that J have seen were those of the conunon 
mushroom (dg. cawipestris); the narrowest .. are thosc-of 
the champignon (as. oreades of Dr. Withering). 1832 Veg. 
Subst, Food 334 The champignon ,. grows on more moist 
land than the..mushroom, - oe ene a 

Cha-mpine, var. CHAMPAIGN, *ALN, CHAMPIAN. 

x609 Brae (Douay) Zech, vii. 7 Toward the South, and in 
the champine. om 2 a : oe 


Burton Anat. Del, Demoer, (1678) 8/1 |. 


| of controversy. 
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Champing (tfempin), v/. sft [f. Cuaur z. 
4-1ne 1.) The action of the vb, Cuamp; chewing 
with vigorous aclion, mashing. 

1592 Lyty Afydas wv. iti. 49 Give mes a pastic for 2 parke 
»-then shalt sec a notable champing. 1714 MANDEVILLE 
Fab, Bees (1725) 1. 162 This little bit, after much chomping 

chewing .. goes with him like chop’d hay. 1857 
Livincstoxe Trav. xv. 268 When enting, they [alligutors] 
make a loud champing noise. 1863 J. L: W. Bygone Days 
9 The beating, or, as it was called, the ‘champin’’, of the 
Potatoes was a work of strength. 3882 19% Cent, No. 69. 
738 He. heard the champing of the bits. ; 

Champing, 2, sb.2_ Obs. =SuanPoorne. 

1698 Hans Stoanu in Phil. Trans. XX.-462 A kind of 
Instrument, called, in China, 2 Champing Instrument. Its 
use is to be rub’d or roul’d over the Muscular Flesh. 1782-3 
W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 262 Nor is this operation of 
champing. .only practised after bathing. - ; 

-Cha‘mping, #//. ¢. That champs. 

1647 H. More Song of Sout 1. u. xc, Corvino straight 
foam'd like his champing jade. - 

Champion (t/zmpien), sé.1 Forms: 3-4 
champiun, 4-5 champioun, (chaumpion, -yon, 
-youn, scaumpioun, schampion, 5-6 cham- 
pyon), 4- champion. [ME. champiun, -o1, 
OF, champiun, -on( =Pr. campio, -on, Sp. canipion, 
-con, Pg. campitio, -eto, It. campione):—late L. 
ie a -6nem combatant in the campus or atena, 
professed fighter, f. L. campus field of athletic or 
military exercise, place of combat, lists: see 
Camp 5.1 and sb.2 

Campio was formed on cantpus, like tabeliio ' scrivener’ 
on ¢abella‘ written deed’, Isidore has ‘campiones gladia- 
tores, pugnatores’; Joh. de Janua ‘ campio, gladiator, ved in 
campo duellum exercens’; see Du Cange. » had also 
the doublet Campion from northern Fr., arid see Kemp sd] 

1. A fighting man, a combatant; a stout fighter, 
aman of valour. Also fig. 

aizzg Ancr. R. 236 Heo weren itented, & puruh be ten- 
taciuns ipreoued to treowe champiuns. «1300 Havelok 1007 
With hem com mani chanbioun. /é/d. 1015 Champiouns, 
and starke laddes, ¢ 1400 Gamelyn 203 A champioun is in 
pe place pat hath i-wrouzt me sorwe. ¢ 1449 Prop. Parv. 
60 Campyon, or champyon, athicta, pugil, campiv. 1849 
CovernaLe Evasm. Par. 1 Cor.ix.26 Nor play Ithechampion 
as some do, which for their pastime with their handes do 
beate the ayre. 1591 Suans. 1 Hen, VJ, 1. iv.19 A stouter 
Champion neuer handled Sword. x6z0 Guituin Heraldry 
ut. xiv, (1660) 176 The Boare. is counted the most absolute 
Champion amongst beasts, 1862 Stanuey Jew. Ch. (1877) I. 
xii. 224 ‘The — ..who won the ancient fortress, 

2. One who fights on behalf of another, or on 
behalf of any cause. ¢ech1#. One who ‘does battle’ 
for another in ‘ wager of battle’, a duel, orthe like. 

[xz92 Brirron 1. xxiii. § 15 Et aust en totes batayles de 
champiouns.] ¢ 3390 R. Brunne Chron. (x810) 31 Or fynd 
a noper man To fight with Colibrant, bat was his champion. 
2598 Lancet, P. Pd, C. xxt 104 re champion chiualer, 
chief knyght of 30w alle, 3elt recreaunt rennynge, 
x494 Fanvan Vi. ccix. 222 his Gunylda was falsely accused 
of spowsebrech, for tryall wherof she was put to her cham- 
pion, a1g77 Str T. Ssurit Comm. Eng. (1609) 104 The 
parties must either themselues in or else finde 
other for them, who be called in our law Champions, or 
Compions, x6xx Bisse t Save. xvii. 51 When the Philistines 
sawe their champion was dead, they fled, 169 Pevvs Diary 
4,Mar., The Duke of Buckingham did bid Holmes, his 
champion..go to him to do the business, 2768 Buacksroxe 
Comm. II, 340. 2820 Scorr /varhoe xxvii, God will raise 
me up a champion. - . V2 

‘p. Also, one who fights in ‘ wager of battle’ in 
his own cause... : : 

1593 Suaxs. Rich, //, vii. 5 The Champions are prepared, 
and stay for nothing but his Maiesties approach. | 3672 
Cotvel’s [uterpr. s. Vs .1n the Common Law, it [champion] is 
taken no less for him that tryeth the Combat in his own 
or than for him'that fighteth in the Quarrel or Place of 
another, 

ec. Champion of the hing, or queen, of the realm 
or Zugland: (sce quots.). 
_ 1672 Cowel’s Dict, Champion of the King, Wis Office is 
at the Coronation of our Kings, when the King is at Dinner, 
to ride armed into Westminster-hall, and by a Herald make 
a Challenge, That if any Person shall deny the Kings ‘Title 
to the Crown, he is there ready to defend it; which done, 
the King drinks to him, and sends him a gilt Cup with a 
cover full of Wine, which he hath for his Fee. This Office 
ever since the Coronation of Richard the Second, hath con- 
tinued in the Family of the Dymockes, 1685 tcc, Corone- 
fion in Lond. Gaz. No. ecal The Kings Champion. .per- 
formed the usual Ceremonyof the Challenge. 1709 StreLu 
Tatler No. 17 ? 2 Just such a great Action as that of the 
Champion’s on a Coronation Day. 1714 in Lond. Gas. No. 
a 1832 Scort Redgauntiet ch. xviii. note. - 

. fig. and trangf, One who in any kind of‘con- 
test or conflict acts as the acknowledged defender 
of a person, cause, or side ; one who stontly main- 


“tains, any cause. (‘The literal sense is sometimes 


distinctly in view, sometimes out of sight.) 


@ 1300 Cursor J. 18651 Sua did iesus, vr champiun fv. 7. 


scauny aoe, Pof he Iai ded for vr ranscan. x38. Wyvern 
Sed, Wks. U1. 289 Strong schampions and pileris ‘of hol 

chirche. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 430/4.God fader .. gafe 
& betoke the sayd.k: champyon or deffensour of the 
feythe, 1g84.R. Scot Discov. Ietcher. u. i. 15 Bodin, the 
champion of witchmong 2593 Suaks, Rich. 11, i. ii. 43 
‘To heauen, the widdowes Champion. ¢ 1665 Mas, Hurcuin- 
son Aeut. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 25 He hated cut 
for religion, and was ‘always a champion for all religious 
people E Paey all their great oppressors, . 175x Jonson 
Rambl, No. 144°? 8 No other qualification for-a champion 
1806 Med. Frad. XV. 544 The great cham- 


tion’ 


CHAMPIONLESS. 


pion of vaccination. 1841-44 Emerson £ss. Heroism: Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 110 Human virtue demands her champions. and 
martyrs. x8gx Rosertson Serwe. Ser. i i. (1864) ro He 
never was the chainpion of a class, ‘because He was the 
champion of Humanity. . peer 

4. He who holds the first place in prize-fighting, 
rowing, walking, ‘or other trial of strength or 
skill; one who has defeated all opponents, and is 
open to contend with any new competitor: 

1835 [implied in Cuanvioxsute]. 3840 G. C. Bodse in 
Dict. Nat, Biog. TX. 331/2 On 26 Oct. 1840 he beat John 
Leechman, known as Brassey .. and was hailed ‘ champion 
of En; land *, 1887 [bid, 1X. 332/x Asubscription had been 
raised to purchase a-‘champion’s belt’. - 1879 Sat. Kev. 
13 Sept. 325 Gold medals . .were won by the champion and 
championess, P . PP hn fe . 

b. tvansf. The animal, plant, etc., which obtains 
the first prize in a general’ competition ; also 
applied to a variety of vegetable, fruit, ete., for 
which the first excellence is claimed; ¢g. to a 
variety of potato. ° a 

a 1848 Hoon Decl. Chivalry iv, Bold Sidney, and_his 
kidney—nay, Those ‘early champions’—what are they ?] 
1880 Social Notes 20 Nov. 246/2 Five tons of Scotch Cham; 
pions. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 79/1 A vast store of Potatoes— 
Champions, ‘sir; mpions ! 

5. attrib. a. Acting as champion. b. That has 
defeated all competitors, as champion boxer, puitter, 
sculler, walker. c. Hence, Of the first class, excel- 
ling all others, as champion pease, turnips,etc. 

1820 Scorr /vanhoe xxxix, The office of Champion De- 
fender had devolved, not on 2 Preceptor, but on a Com- 
panion of the Order. 1860 Suarve Hist. Eeyft xi.(L.) The 
case of the champion fighting-cock, 1880 Ii”. Cornw. Gloss, 
(E. D. S.), Champion lode, a large vein of metal. 1886 
Lilust. Loud, News 16 Jan. 71 Mr. Warton, the champion 
‘blocker’ of the Iate Parliament. 1887 Dict. Nat, Bing. 
1X. 337/1 Benjamin Caunt (1855-2862) champion pugilist. 

8. Comd,, as champion-like ad}. : 

2633 Forp Love's Sacr.1. ii, He undertook Most champion- 
Vike, to win the prize at tilt, 1836 G. S. Faper dust. 
Husenbeth 44 Let us hear his champion-depute in continu- 
ation. 


Champion, sd.2 and a: see CHAMPIAN, 

Champion (t{empion), v. [f. prec, sb.] 

+1. To challenge to a contest ;,to bid dehance 
to. rare, Obs. 

x605 SHAKS, Jfacb. 11. i. 72 The Seedes of Banquo Kings, 
Rather then so, come Fate into the Lyst, And champion 
me to th'vtterance, 18ar Byrox Yuaz iv. xiii, She stood 
as one who champion’d human fears. : 
. To fight for; to defend or protect as cham- 


pion. ‘ 
(Not in Topp 1838, or earlier dicts.) 1820 Scott /yanhoe 
xxxix, Championed or unchampioned, thou diest by the 
stake and fagot. 1839-40 W. Invinc Wolfert's R.(2855) 249 
Who ever .. championed them {dames} more gallantly in 
the chivalrous tilts of the Vivarambla ? 
3. Se To maintain the cause of, stand up for, 
uphold, support, back, defend; advocate. : 
x844 H. Rocens £ss. 1. i. 77 His nature... prompted him 
to champion any cause in which justice had been outraged 
or innocence wronged. 2861 Dickuns Leét, (1880) 11, 240 
‘The idea must be championed, however much against hope. 
1863 Mrs. C. Cuarke Shaks. Char, xvi, oz If & friend be 
in adversity, Gratiano will champion him with good words 
and deeds. * : . . 
4. To make a champion of, rare. 
1886 Srurczon Treas, Dav. Ps, oxlii, 7 They .. crowned 
him, and championed him. 
Hence"Cha'mpioning ppl. a. : ; 
1865 Dicxens Afut. Jr. 1. xi, Thé championing little wife. 
Champion, obs. f. Casivion, and ?CHamPrcron. 
Championage. zonce-wd. [sec:-AGE] ~ 
CHAMPIONSHLY, é 
x885 R, Burton in academy 1 Aug. 69/2 Champlonage, 
when the warrior .. sallies forth to ‘renown it', and gains 
glory by slaying one adversary or more, 
Championess (tf mpients). 
sh. +-E8S.] A female champion. . 
-1896 Srexser /*, Q. ws. xii. gx-Then laid the noble cham- 
pionesse strong hond upon th’enchaunter, 2600 Farrrax 
Tasso i. eviii, The Championesse he thought he saw and 
knew, x624 Hevwoon Ginath i. i Callione. .the cham. 
pionesse thut defends the Standard of the Muses, - 2728 
Daily Post 7 July,,This present Monday, being the 7th of 
October, willbe a complete Boxing Match between the 
two following Championesses. a £. Rev. 187 The.. 
ablest championess of ‘the Rights of Woman ', Mary Woll- 
stonccraft. 1883 Padl AfailG.1 Sept. r0/2 Archery in Wilt- 
shire,-} Mrs. Eyre Hussey is the championess of the year. . 
Mr. Clarke being the champion, ’ : if 
Championize (t{empionsiz), vw vare. [see 
-wE.* Ci. It. campioneggiare (Florio). ) 
$1. tutr. To play.the champion: O6s, :° ~~ - 
1598 Svuvestun Dn Bartas ui iii, Vocation, With a Blunted 
blade, To Championize under «a Tented shade As:at- your 
Tourneys. 1637 Hevwoov Dial, Man-hater Whs, 1874 V1, 
390 To championise and wrestle, - aoe : 
2.. trans. To act as champion of§ 7 
1840 Acx..StrtckLann Queens Lng. UL, 48 Louis duke of 
Orleans. undertook to championize her wrongs. © ‘|. 
Hence Ghampionism  norce-wd., action of | 
championing ; professed championship. -- .- 
1877 Academy 10 Mar, 206 Matthew Arnold’s championism 
of Falkland .”. is just sind excellent. — oe Falicesgicke 
Championless, a. Without a champion... 
1864 Burton Scot Adm, 1, i, 52 Louis XI is .by no means 
championless. . pe lat cans eo % 


[f CuAvivioy 


CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Championship (tfe'mpienfip). [f Cuastrron 
+-SHP. : 

1, The. position or office of a champion; the 
acting as champion of;.advocacy, defence. 

1840 Hoop Up Réine 228 Markham's extempore champion. 
ship of the -twelve tribes.” 3869 Seruev, Ass. § Lect, ig 
Cesar's championship of the provincials. 1876 .Moztey 
Univ. Serm, i, 12 The most disinterested of conceivable 
championships;.the championship ofthe theory of persecu- 
tion without the advantage of the fact, which is now no 
Tongerpossible 

2.-The position of ‘cliampion’, conqueror, or 
superior in any contest,or trial: .. 

x8ag-Hone Every-day Bh,1, 427 A modern pugilist would 
call this a set-to for the chammplonsise. . 1887 G. C. Boasr 
in Dict, Nat, Biog. TX.332/t"He: .met Bendigo. .on g Sept. 
145 and. .contested for 200/. and_the championship. 

. attrib. wot aa 7 a 
+ 2974 J. Heatu Croguet-Player 93 The championship meet. 
Fiat ‘The Champlonakd ot Croquet’... is competed 
for, 288x Echo.17 Jan..4/2 The. Championship Billiard 
Match :. Quickest time on record in a championship match. 
* Champit,- variant of Caampep a.2 Obs. em- 
bossed-’ en . : 

Champkin, ‘vonce-wd. (Cf. bumpkin.) 


1653 Brome Mad Conf. t. i, Wks. 1873.1. 23 Did it tell it” 


Kinseman that it is got with C. 
Champoo, obs. form of SHaxpoo. 


Champy, @. Sc. [f. Caamr sh2 or 3. 4+¥.) 
Broken up and miry, by trampling of beasts, etc. 

11844 Cham. Fral. U. 355 A champy waggon-way. 

Chamur, obs. form of CHAMBER, - 

-Chan, Chanbioun, Chanbur, obs. ff. Kuan, 
CHAMPION, CHAMBER. 

Chance (tfans), 5’. Forms: 3 cheance, 3-4 
cheaunce,4 S¢.chanss, 3-7 chaunce, 4 chauns(a, 
chanse,. 4-5 chawnee, 4-6 chans, 4~ chance. 
[ME, chea(te)ace, a, OF. cheance (= Pr. cazensa, 
It., cadenza) late L. cadentia falling, f. cadezt- 
falling, pr. pple. of cad-tre to fall: cf. CapENon.] 

-l, The falling out or happening of events; the 
way in which things’ fall out; fortune; case. . 

z297 R. Grouc, (1724) 465 To come.. to helpe is moder, 
that was her ofte in feblechaunce. @x300 Cursor Jf, 10690 
Pe biscop, pam pe chauns tald, Qui he did pam sembled be. 
1528 More Heresyes w. Wks. 273/t As he would haue made 
y* contrary choyse, if he had foresene in them the contrary 
chaunce; rgsr-6 Rosrnson tr. More's Uiop. 89 If chaunce be 
that.,.the stoore increase, 1870 Bryant /diad xvu1. 388 
The chance of war Is equal, and the slayer oft is slain, 

A. happening or occurrence of things in a 
particular way; a casual or fortuitous circum- 
stance ;° = AccrmEnr 1.b. 

2375 Barnour Brice xx. 38 Fesnyng of frendschip and of 
pess, Chat neuir for na chariss suld cess. 15.. Cokevolds 
Daunce ws in Hazt, £.P. P. 1. 43 That was thruzht a 
chans. 161x Brace _x Sam. vi. 9 I¢ was & chance that ha 
pened tovs. 1614 Be, Haun. Heaven upon peri? 18 It 
a chance, ifever riches were good to any. 1833 Hr. Mar. 
TINEAU Loom § Lupg.u. i. 5 “Tis a curious chance that the 
looms should be all four quiet, 1884 Caurcn Bacon 112 It 
was a chance the late Chief-Justice and his wife .. did 
not meet on the road: «| oe 
‘2. (with 2/.): A ‘matter which falls out or 
happens ; a.fortuitous event or occurrence ; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance; = Acor- 
DENT 1 a, ¢. arch, : 

1300 Cursor M, 28055 Mani sinful —— mai fall. 
¢1300 Beket 2494 Al his cheances that he hadde By Tywesdai 
hicome. 1460 Pol. Red, § L.. Poems (1866) 199 If pou wolt 

- charite kepe.in eche chaunce, 1§29 More in Four C. 
Eng. Lett, 12 There shall no poore neighbour of mime bere 
no losse by any chance happened in my house. ‘xg49 Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Comonunion, All,the changes and chances of 
this mortal’ Ife. 1672 Mitton, Sassov, 656 ‘The bearing 
well of all calamities, All chances incident to man's frail life. 
xzog Sravew As. Ref I, xxxii.” 330 A'lamentable chance 
happened. Sir Tho,-Finch'.. taking ship at Rye.. [was] 
slost with the ship. x59 Tennyson Zyid 1658°Ye surely 
have endured Strange chances. e Pol aah 

+8. That which befalls a 'person-;’(one’s) hap, 
fortune, ee lot. ds, or gil ‘ Bake! 

1z97 R. Grouc. (1724) 14 Hym pouzte*be: ymage in hys 
slep rolde hym hys cheance. 6 337 Cuavces. A ekg A 7. 
#5 ‘My destinye or chaunce, 1549 CoverDaLe Zrasm. Par; 

otoss, i, 3 Tt hath not yet-hitherto.been my chaunce to see 
yous: r6ox.SHans. -Z2wel, NV. 1. iv. 177 1f.it be thy chance 
to kill me. zor Pharecen Sat us. i. Xi, 53.1t was my 
chance lately to be in company with three Gentlemen. 

b. in the game of Hazard. © --;. 9 |. 

. 62386 .CHaucer Pard, 7, 325-Seyene is my-chaunce,.and 

ee is eynk and treye. ° , , “ot 
_ & An opportunity: that comes:in any one’s ‘way. 
_ (Often passing into sense 5.)  * a) 

1297 R. Groue. (r724) 468°The king let Henri is sone, as 
God 3ef the cheaunce, Lowis dogter spousi, -16x1-SHaks. 


Cymb.v, iv. 132, I That haue this Golden chance, and know 


not why. 2725 N. Rosmson 7. Physick 254 The Cholera. 


+» gives thé Patient scatcé’a single Chance. for his Life, if 
those’ Symptoms are'not speedily mitigated. 1774 Burke 
Cor7. (1844) 1. 470 A’change'of climate is his‘only chance. 
3843 CARLYLE Pas? & Pr, (1858) 250 Thow hadst one chance, 
thou wilt never have another. * 1869 J.i Martineau Ess. 11. 
3 Hitherto the moral‘ sciences have had no fair chance. 
1883 Standard 3 Aug. 6/5 The sécond half of his innings 
was disfigured by two chances. ‘1883 Lioyo F45'g FZ. Ti. 
13 This.is the second chance Milly’s thrown away. . 

“5. A possibility or probability of anything hap- 
pening.: as distinct from-a certainty; :6ften. in 


| conformation so happy was not the gift of chance. 


268 


ural, with’ a’ nuniber “expressed.:-b. A/ath.= 
‘PROBABILITY ;' so also theory or docivine of chances. 
* 2998 T. Jonas Hayle’s Games Ianfr, 153, Lwould know how 
many Chances, there are upon 2 Dice .. The Answer is 36. 
278% Reto Jué, Powers 626 The doctrine of chances is a 
branch of mathematics little more than an hundred years 
old. 2842-4 Emsason 25s, xix. Wks. (Bohn) I. 239 Unless 
the chances are.a-h to one that he will cut and har- 
vest it. 2848 MacauLay Aisz. Eng, I. 2x5 There was no 
chance that. .the scheme, . Would besupported by a majority. 
2879 Lussock Sei. Lec?, i, 7 The chances against any given 
grain reaching the pistil of another flower are immense. 

. Absence of design or assignable cause, for- 
tuity; often itself spoken of as the cause or deter- 
miner of events, which appear to happen without 
the intervention of law, ordinary causation, or 


providence ; = ACCIDENT 2. 

1826 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 144, In cases of chaunce 
or vncertaynty. xg8x J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 160b, 
Those whiche .. doe committe the successes of thynges to 
Rages Resard and blynd chaunce. 164: Bromm You. Crew 
ct . 1873 III. 389, I ha’ not so much Wealth to weigh 
me down, Nor so little (I thank Chance) as to daunce naked, 
1722 Wo.taston Relig. Nat.v. 83 Chance seems to be only 
a term, by which we express our ignorance of the cause of 
any thing. 1802 Parey Nat. Theol. xii. § 2 (1819) 198 A 
1841-4 
(Bohn) I. 183 The ancients, struck 
with this irreducil the elements of human life to 
calculation, exalted Chance into a divinity. 1846 Mu.t 
Logie mi. xvii. § 2 It is incorrect to say that any phenomenon 
is produced by chance; but we may say that two or more 
phenomena are conjoined by chance. . meaning that they are 
in no way related through causation. 

II. Phrases. 

7. By chance: @. As it falls or fell out ; without 
design ; casually, accidentally, incidentally, haply. 

¢ 13%5 SHorEHAM 60 And 3ef the man other that wyf By 
cheaunce doumbe were. ¢ 400 Destr, Troy 108 Pelleus .. 
hade a wyfe .. Tetyda she heght: Pes gret in bere gamyn 
gate hom betwene, Achilles, by chaunce. 1535 CovERDALE 
a Sam, i, 6, I came by chaunce vnto mount Gelboa. 1559 
Mirv. Mag, Dk. Suffolk xxiv. 4 Encountred me upon the 
seas by chaunce. 1872 Ascrtam Scholenr. w.(Arb.) 122 Not 
objter and bichance, but purposelie. 1g83 Sruspes Azat. 
Abus, nu. 53 Sometime by chance a blind man may catch a 
hare. z72x Appison Spect, No. 126 78 If by chance the 
Coachman sere at a wrong Place. H. E. Mas- 
nino Mission H, Ghost ii, 41 Some book that you picked 


Emerson Zss. xiv. Wk 


up, as you say, by chance. 
 b. Perchance, perhaps, maybe. Oés. 
1826 Pilev. Perf, (WW. de W. 1531) 6b, Thou mayst lese 


thy goodes..and also by chaunce the helth of thy body. 
‘te. At random, anyhow. Obs. 

1669 Srursy Mariner's Mag. 1,1. 29 From the given Point 
C, to the Line AB, draw a Line by chance. 

+8. LZ, through, with chance: =by chance 

see 72). Of chance: (a.) = by chance (7 a); 

6.) =on the chance (10). Obs. 

a@1300 Cursor M, 677% It pis ahut be stoln in [/a7rf. wip] 
oan ite rade Sa ce ig fand en - an. Jbid, 
rst. art, lyme sloghe Wi rin. Di] chance. 1330 
R RUNNE Ch7‘o2. (1810) 59 Per fader & pei o chance soft 
gider gan mete. Jé7d. 207 Pe kyng. .atires him gode nauie 
Tille Inglond, ochance to wynne it with maistrie, " 

+9. For any chance: for anything that might 
happen, in any event, anyhow, ever. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 245 (Gott.) Seldom was for ani chance 
Englis tong preched in france. /bid. 5575 (Fairf.) May na 
mon for in chaunce for-do pat lordes puruyaunce, 

10. Ox the chance: acting on the chance or poss 
sibility (of or that...) ; see sense 5, 

L. Zo take one’s chance. to take what may 
befall one, submit to whatever may happen; to 
frisk it’. So +0 stand to one's chance (obs.). 
b. To seize one’s opportunity (see 4). 

1300 Land Cokaygne 184 in EE. P. (1862) 161 Ye stond 
to yure cheance. ¢2325 Laz le Freine 107 Me is best take 
mi chaunce, 1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 86 Wishing rather 
to stande to thy chaunce, than to the choyce of any other. 
1595 SHAKS. Yoh 1. i. 151 Brother, take you my land, Tle 
take my chance. 1896 — Merch. V.11.i.38 Vou must take 
yourchance, 16x — Cywzd. 1. ii, 382 Wilt take thy chance 
with me? x79x Smaton Edystone L. § 98 To take the 
chance of the morning's tide, 1847 Tennyson Princ. in. 
127 We had limed ourselves With open eyes, and we must 
take the chance. : : 

12. The main chance: +a, The chief or para- 
motint issue, the most important eventuality. Ods.. 
b. That,which is of chief importance ; now esg. 
the. chance of enriching oneself or of getting gain, 
one’s own interests ; in such phrases as to mind, 
provide for, have an eye to the -muain chance, 
(A cant phrase.in 1699, and still partaking of that 
character, Perhaps-from: the “garhe’ of. Hazard: 
séé farther under MAIN.) 


1879 LyLy Euphues(Arb.) 104 Either content yourself with, 
‘my choice, or lette mee stande, to the maine chaunce. _xg97 
Suaxs. 2 Hen, IV; wt, 1:83 A man may prophecie With a 
neere ayme, maine chance of things, As Fh not come 
to Life. ¢ 1645 Howebt Let?,’(6 Jan. 1625); [Bacon] starce, 
left'any money..which did argue no great wisdom, it being 
<.a property of a wise’ man ‘to provide ‘for the main 
chance. «1677 J. Harrincron Syst. Politics x. 512 The 
Master. .that either keeps himself up to his antient bounds, 
or increases. his looks very well‘to the main chance, 
1699 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, s,v,Zye, Tis good to have an 
Eye to:the main Chance: x732 Berketzy Afcifir. I. 79- 
Bubalion:,. thinks himself wise, and passeth for one that 
minds the main chance. 1832 “MacaULAY Burghley, Ess. 
(2854) 223/2 He had .. a constant eye to the. main chance, 


‘set to sle Philles. 


CHANGE. ~ 


18. To stand a (good, fair) chance: see STAND. 

1796 Morsk Amer. Geog. II. 108 He..hardly stood a 
chance of becoming a beggar. 188g Afanch. Exant. 12 Nov, 

: The Ministry..stand a good chance of seeing them. 
selves reduced to insignificance. 

B. attrib. or as adj. That occurs or is by 
chance ; happening to be such; easual, incidental. 
(Often unnecessarily hyphened.) . 

2676 AManch. Crt. Lect Rec. (1888) V1,15 John Sherdley 
Butcher for sellinge of two chance cowes vis. vilid, 1 
De For Plague (1884) 18 My Dealings were. .not by a Shop 
or Chance Trade. 1727 Swirt What passed in Lond. Wks, 
1755 III. 1. 179 There were five chance auditors, 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Tale of Tyne i.e The chance amusements of 
former days, 1860 W. Cottins Vom, in White i, i. 427, 

parted with my chance companion. 1868 Isas. Saxon 
$ Yrs. Golden Gate 181 Chance gains, 1883 Liovn 4b § 
7. I. 77 A chance paragraph in a book. 

C. as adv, By chance, perchance, haply. ach. 

(In some of the examples chamce may bea ver a4 

1595 AYaroceus ext, 20, | may chance of these and more 
leave a deeper print. 3597 Suaxs. 2 Hen, /V, 1. i. 12 It 
may chance cost some of us our lives, 1704 Swirt Batt, 
Bks. (1711) 265 If chance her Geese be scatter’d over the 
Common, 18:8 Byron Ch, Harvold.. \xvii, While, chance, 
some scatter’d water.jily sails. 1849 Loweit Biglaw £. 
Foe Wks. (1879) 167 Lest some mischief may chance befalt 
them. 

D. in comé., usually in attrib. or adv, relation 
(cf. B), = by chance, casual, -ly; as chance-comer, 
~hit, -hurt, -shot ; chance-dropped, -meeting, poised, 
-ravelled, -sown, -taken, -won, ppl. adjs.; also 
chence-bairn, -child, an illegitimate child ; 
chance lot, a lot (of land or other commodity) 
constituted not by design, but as an incident of 
other operations; chance-wise adv., by chance, 
casually. See also CHANCE-MEDLEY. 

2863 ATKINSON Danby Province, “Chance-bairn, an ille- 
gitimate child, 1838 Dickens O, Tru/st v, No “chance. 
child was he, for he could trace his genealogy all the way 
back to his parents. x71x Appison Sfect. No. 131 28 A 
man .. does not care for sacrificing an Afternoon to every 

Chance-comer. 1832 Lyete Princ. Geol. V1. 27 A variety 
of species may..thrive there and then perish, and be 
followed by other chance-comers like themselves. 1887 
Ssutes Lip § Labour 153 By some *chance-correct reply. 
1835 Tatrourp Jon 1. i, Liberal words ‘chance-dropped, 
1882 W. B. Scotr Poet's Harv. Home 36 Ears .. *Chance- 
hearing that fate-laden se 3618 Scorr Hyrt. ATidl, 
xxxvii, Jeanie’s last *chance-hit. obliterated the ill impres- 
sion which had arisen from the first. 1712 SHArTEsA, 
Charact. (1737) II, 420 A *chance-hurt ? an accident against 
thought, or intention? 1888 Scotsman 8 Feb. 3/6 *Chance- 
lot Feus, convenient to Cars and N.B. and Cal. Railway. 
1649 Drum. or Hawn. Cysress Grove Wks, (1711) 120 
ipiawioety cities raised in the sky by “chance-meeting 
clou 1667 Denuam Dyrect. Paint, 1. xii. ga A “chance- 
shot sooner took him. 1820 Scory Lady of L. u, xix, No 
sapling, “chance-sown by the fountain, 1830 KincLaKr 
Zother 293 He lets him rave for a season, but all *chance- 
wise, of people, and things once dear, 1861 Wheat § Tares 
388 If I died, sir, I should not like her to hear of it 
chance-wise, 1887 Proctor Chance § Luck 162 Greed for 
*chance-won wealth. 

Chance (tfans), v. Forms: 4-6 chaunee, 
chaunse, 4~7 chanse, 6- chance. [f. prec, sb.] 

1, éntv, To come about by chance; to happen, 
occur, fail out, come to pass. 

a. with the event as subject, expressed either by 
a sb, preceding the verb, or by a clause following 
it, the verb being then preceded by z/, as ‘It 
chanced that I saw’. arch. : 

1393 Gower Conf ISI. 163 Flaterie passeth alle.. For 
upon thilke lot it chaunceth To be beloved now a day. 
exq00 Destr. Troy 13777 When Troylus..was turnyt to 
ground By Achilles, as chaunset of pat choise kyng. 1326 

INDALE Zar ii. 23 It chaunced that he went thorowe the 
RDALE Pil. i. 19 Y¢ same shat 
chaunce to my Saluacion. 1546 Primer Hen. VIII, 122 
Let a more plenteous fruitfulneschaunce. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 57 All thinges that chaunce In heauen and 
earth, 1577 Hottnsxep Ciyon. ITI, This slaughter chanced 
on a saturdaie, 3611 Brave 1 Cor. xv. 37 Bare graine, it 
may chance of wheat, 1815 Scorr Guy Af. xxi, Three 
days age chanced an occurrence of a nature which alarmed 
me, 3863 Kincrake Crimea 11. iti. 74 Whenever it chanced 
that the feelings of the people were roused. i 

+. followed by an indirect obj. (dative) ; the 
event being same as in a, or by infinitive 
following 77. Oos. 


corne feldes. 1535, 


¢ 2400 str, Troy 12305 Pollexena.. Thurgh whom 
Achilles, be choise kyng, chansit his end, 1535 Jove 4/o/. 
Tindale 46 Yt chaunced me to‘turne here and there, 1368 
Grarton Chron. II, 122 It chaunced-him that as he passed 
through Oxfoorde, the schollers picked a quarrell unto his 
servauntes. 1981 Manneck Bk. of Notes 6 All those things 
that should chance him. 1596 SrensER 7, g. nif, rz At 
last him chaunst to meete upon the way A faithlesse Sarazin. 
1632 Bise Dewt, xxiii. ro By reason of vncleannesse that 
chancethhim, = = _— bi Nes : 

@. with the indirect object of b. changed: into 
grammatical subject; followed by inf. expressing 
the event. (¢.g. ‘Him chanced to come’, ‘ He 
chanced to come’: cf. Happen.) Somewhat arch. 
"61400 Dest. Troy 7701 Than Achilles with a chop chaun- 
1g5t-6 Ropinson tr: More's Utop. (Arb, , 
‘124 Yf anything in ‘her body afteiward should. chaunce to 
offend and myslyke them, . 2553 Even Treat. New Ind.. 
(Arb.) § There chaunsed. .to come to my handes, a shiete of 
printed paper.- 1596 Suaxs. Tawi, Shz.1.i. 209 If! she chance 
to nod, Ile raile and brawle,- 1628 Hospes Thueyd, (1822) 
iz Where any discord chanced’ to arise. 171x BupGe.t 


CHANCEABLE, 


Spect, No.-77 » 6, 1 chancéd the other Day to go into 2 
offee-house, 1867 Trottore Chron. Barset UW. xlvi, 23 

If he chanced to be at home. _ ei 
2. To happen to come, come by chance (on 

or w#fo2; also formerly with other prepositions). 


Somewhat avch. (Cf. happen.) 

1936 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 139 He chaunced 
under an arche of y* bridge where y* water was very 
shallowe, 2548-63 J. Baus Se/, Wks, 256 But this chan- 
cellor, belike, chanced upon that blind popish work. 1551-6 
Rowinson tr. Afore's Utop. (Arb.) 66 Chaunsynge into the 
company of them. 1868 GraFrton Chon. 11. 64 At the last 
chaunced upon.the right key, and so opened the gate. 1630 
Wanswortn SA, Piler. il, 6 Wee chanced on a... shippe.. 
bound for Callis. 2856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 1V. v. xviti. 
§ 10 Every one of the forms that Flaxman has chanced upon. 

+3. To speed, have luck (of some kind). Ods. 

(In quot. 1553 perh. = to speed badly : cf. to mzschance.) 

sect La Beevers Gold, Bk. Bf, Aurel, (1546) Kk viij, 
Wryte to me .. if thy wyfe Dyorsilla chaunced_welle of the 
flote that came out of Cetin. xg53 Sir E. Montacu in 
Fuller C2. Hist, vit. i. § 2 What was,best to be done for the 
safeguard of his life, which was like to chance in that fury 
and great anger presently. 

4, trans. To risk, venture, take one’s chance of. 


collog. 

1859 Farrar Eric 323 Oh! chance the towels. We can 
runabout till we're dry. 2870 A. R. Hore Seiwolbay Fr. 77 
Never mind; we'll ce it. 2879-80 Rep. Attorn. Gen. 
of Pennsylv., Very few would chance the pains and penal- 
ties of perjury to save a few dollars of taxes, 2 

4i5. How chance was formerly used in ques- 
tions for ‘how chances it that’, “how is (was) it 
that’. 

Here chance takes no inflexion, and almost assumes the 
character ofan adverb, Cf. Cuance sd. C. 

a1sss Latimer Serm. & Rew. (1845) 156 How chance 
you go not to the service upon the holy-days? 1590 Mar- 
Lowe Edw, 71, 1. iv. 564 How chance this was not done 
before? x98 Suaxs. Merry H’. v. v. 230 How ce you 
went not with Mr. Slender? 1606 — 7». $ Cr. us. i. 151 
How chance my brother Troylus went not? 

Chanceable (tfa‘nsib'l), 2. Obs. or arch. [f. 
prec. +-ABLE.] Happening by chance, subject to 
chance, casual, accidental, fortuitons. 

149 Cuexe Hurt Sedit, (1641) 56 Where things be 
measured by chanceable disorder, rather then by necessary 
vse, @ 1628 F. Greviter Sidney (1652) 15 ‘She chanceable 
arrival of Euarchus. 1656 Finetr Jor, Amdass. 14 It 
might be interpreted as chanceable, and not of design. 1881 
Durrteco Don Quix. I, i Foul-mouthed_ babblers .. 
{who] in 2 chanceable way divulge new paths for [the] pur- 
suit fof vice). F 

b. Non-essential, subsidiary; = ACCIDENTAL 3, 4. 

¢ 1gso Cuexe AZazt. xvi, 68 Reason. .thinketh pleasuer a 
chanceable thing to honestee. 

4] quasi-adv.: By chance, casually. 

as8x Stwwnev Def. Poeste (1622) 508 Wordes as_ they 
chanceable fall from the mouth, 2709 Stavre Aun. Ref. 1. 
xiv. 183 Some one pastor chanceable coming to that parish 
for the time. 

Hence Gha‘nceableness, Charnceably adv. 

18: J. Bett. Haddon's Answ, Osor. 160b, All chaunce- 
ablenesse of fortune. 167z H, More Brief Reply 65 The 
sudden surprisedness, or inevitable chanceableness of the 
mistake. 1989 W. Batowin in A/irr. for Mag. (1563) E iv b, 
Chaunceably slayne with a piece of ordynaunce, 1§79 Funke 
Refut, Rastel. 732 Comming in chaunceably or curiously. 
i6or F, Gopwin Bfs, of Eng. 34 The king. . being chaunce- 
ably slain by the glaunce of an arrow, 

Chanced (tfanst), aA/. a. rare. [f. CHANOE v,] 
That has come about by chance ; accidental. 

1883 ‘TaLrourp Castivian iv. i, Left To learn, on chanced 
return, what dim report Had scarce suggested. « 

Chanceful (tfansful), 2. [f Cuaron sd. + 
-FUL; cf. the earlier CHANCEFULLY.] 

1. Dependent on chance; casual, accidental. arch. 

1894 Carew /uarte’s Exant, Wits (1616) 9 This is a 
chauncefull case, and not placed in the choice of such as 
learne, 1641 Raceton Hist. World u. 395 All which kinds, 
howsoever they may scem chancefull, are yet. .directed b’ 
God. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 189 Poctry is not an arbi- 
trary and chanceful thing, 1855 H. ReepLect. ng. Hist. 
v. 158 We can see, in what else seems so chanceful, the 
hand that turns the wheel of fortune. : - 

+b. Exposed to chance ; risky, perilous, ‘Qés. 
asor Spenser Jf, Hubberd 98 In this aduentures chaunce- 
fullieopardie, 2610 Heavey City of God 410 To say some- 
what in Gods defence from that chancefull rashnesse. 

2. Full of chance or chances ; eventful, 

1849 Hans Pav. Ser, IL. 192 We may soon be carried 
away from him by the chanceful stream of life, 18g0 
Biackis Lschylus U1. a Iwill, .in plain speech my chance- 
full story tell. 895 Browninc /# Balcony ui, We two 
lived A chanceful time in waiting for the prize. 

3. In coms. 

3897 Backs Wise Afvn 221 Chanceful-falling dice. . 


Chancefully, adv. [f pfec.+-L¥2] Ina 
chanceful manner, accidentally; in quot. un- 
happily, unfortunately (obs.). 

1303 R. Brunne //and?, Synne 10676 Chaunsfullyche hyt 
vaylede no3t.” * 2 

Chancel (tfanstl). Forms: 4 chaunsel, Se. 
chancell, -sell, chancer, -ser, 4-7 chauncell, 
5-6 chauncel, 6 chauncelle, chawnsell, 7 chan- 
cell, 6- chancel, [a. OF. chancel :—late L. can- 
cellus in same sense, f. L. cancefif bars of Inttice- 
work: the plural name being extended from the 
grating or screen of lattice-work to the place which 
it enclosed, and then made singular. Mod.F. has 


264 
chancean; but usually cancel, assimilated to the 
Latin name retained in ecclesiastical use] ~~ - 
[1. ‘Used to denote a separate division of th 
ancierit basilica, latticed off to separate the judges 
and council from the audience part of the place’ 


(Gwilt Eneyel, Archit.. 
This is the original of the chancel in a church; but the 


. sense hardly occurs in English.) 


2. ‘The eastern part of a church, appropriated 


to the use of those who officiate in the performance 


of the services’ (Parker Gloss, Archit.), and sepn- 
rated from the other parts by a’screen, railing, etc. 


1303 R. Brunne Hand/, Synne 8806 pe lewede man holy’ 


cherche wy! forbede To staunde yn be chaunsel why] men 
rede. 3375 Barsour Bruce v. 356 Thair chancer [7% 
chansell} full sturdely That held. 1483 Caxton Gol’. Leg. 
99/3 Poul entred .. within the chauncell and put hym to 
prayer, 1646 Lanotry Pol. Verg. de Invent. v. viii. 
109 b, The ype parte of the Church called the Chancel or 
Quire, 1648 Licutroot Géraz. Ex, 38 It consisted of three 
parts ., as our Churches doe, of the Chancell, Church, and 
the Churchyard. 1697 Br. of Lixcotn Charge in Southey 
Comm.PL Bk. Ser, i, (1849) 68 A part of the church..pree 
pared for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which we 
call the Chancel, 28:8 Cruise Digesé III. 44 A clerk had 
given a bond to the patron. .to keep the rectory honse and 
chancel in repair. 2870 F. Witson Ch. Lindis/. 16 Long 
chancels were then in great esteem, 

+3. trans. Used of other buildings, as the temple 
at Jerusalem, heathen temples, etc. Obs. 

¢r400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 282/2 Poore chauncell, open 
holes in every side: beddes of silke with tapites going all 
about his chambre. 1542 Upats Erasu. Apoph (1877) 233 
(D.) The priest went into the priue chauncell, and .. came 
forth againe, and aunswered that Jupiter did.. make hima 
grauntofhisboune, 2577tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592)340 
Holie of holies. .or the chauncell of the temple. 1649 Love- 
Lace Poems 112 Enter the dismall chancel! of this roome. 

4. Comb., as chancel-arch, -building vbl. sb.) 
-casement, -screen, -Sleps, -window; chancel-table, 
a communion-table. ’ 

1832 Tennyson May Queen, New Year's Evevi, Uponthe 
chancel-casement, and upon that grave of imine. 1846 
Kester Lyra _/nnoe, (1873) 116 Chancel-screen and Altar 
stair. 2858 Hawtnorne Fr. ¢ Jt, Frnés. U1, 18 Many a 
great chancel-window. 1863 Sir G. Scorr Glean. West, 
Ad, 14 The pe of the chancel-arch. 1882 Athenzum 
5 Aug. 183/3 Wholesale ‘ restorations’ (theleading object of 
many of which is chancel-building). 

Chanceler(e, obs. form of CHANCELLOR. 

+Cha‘ncellary. ds. [One of the forms of 
CHANCELLERY, of partially specific use.J 

1. An office in the general register office in 
Edinburgh, also called Chancery, managed by a 
director and his deputies, in which are recorded 
all charters, patents of dignities, and writs ap- 
pointed to pass the or the quarter seal, 

570 W. Row Supp. Blairs Autobiog, xi. (1848) 355 The 
Earl of Lothian’s son, Director of the Chancellary. 1687 
Royal Proclant, in Lond. Gaz, No. 2221/5 In Order where- 
unto, this shall be to the Directors of Our Chancellary, and 
their Deputs for Writing the same..a sufficient Warrand. 


2. An occasional form of CHANCELLERY 2 b. 


Chancelled (tfarnstld), Aa. gp/e. and Ap/. a. 
[f CuanceL+-ED; in first quot. as if f. a vb.] 
a, Placed in a chancel. b. Having a chancel. 

1683 O. U. Parish Ch. No Convent, 12 ft they .. will not 
be chancell’d, when they read Common-Prayer to the whole 
Congregation, they must be censur’d for cancelling the 
Laws. x88: A thenzum.20 Aug. 247/2 ‘These early chan- 
celled churches. r 

Chancelleer, variant of CANCELEER. 

Chancellery, -eur, obs, ff. CHANCELLOR. 


Chancellery, -ory (t{anstlori). Forms: 3 
ehancelerie, 4 chauncelrie, chauncellerioe, 7 
chancellary, 9 chancelry, chancellory, s8- 
ehancellery. Also in F. form chancellerie (see 
sense 3). -[a. OF. chancel(derie, £. chancelier 
CHANCELLOR ; cf. late L. and Pr. cancellaria, Sp. 
cancelaria, Tt, and Cat. cancelleria: see -ERY. 
Contracted at an early date to chancelry, Cuay- 
cERY ; also, partly refashioned as CUANCELLARY.) 

1. The office or position of a chancellor, : 

cxz00 Bekel 359 ‘Therfore ich 3ulde the up here al clene 
the Ghancelerte: 1393 Gowen Con/- LE. 191 Thoffice of the 
chauncellerie Or of the kinges tresorie. 12886 J. Grtow 
palit Eng. Catholics 11, 380 His Zocum tenens in the Chan- 
cellory. - 

2. A chancellor's court, or office, with its officials. 
(Cf. Ger. Lanzelet, hansle?.] 

3803 Syp, Suitit Rev. Catteau's Danois, The chancelry 
of Denmark interprets all laws which’ concern privileges in 
litigation .. The- German celry has the same powers 
an privileges in Sleswick and Holstein. 2896 Dally News 
gs Dec, 3/1 Each governor will have a chancellery, and a 
council composed of four members. 

b. The office or department of a court secretary 
or notary (with its formalities of drawing up 
documents, official style of penmanship, etc.).: 

1683 Tempe Afem, Wks. 1731 1. 44x The Titles in the 
new Powers should be inserted..according to the usual 
Stile of the Chancellary of ench Court. 19729 ‘T. Jenkins 


‘tr, Hather Paul on Benefices (1736) 142 The Commendams” 
‘abit, not altogether come - 


contracted too much of this 


mendable, from the Roman chancellery, 1882-3 Scttarr 
Relig. Encyct. 1, 639 Became Scriptor Apostolicus in the 


_ Papal chancelry in Avignon, 1371. 


. 


- CHANCELLOR, ': 


c. The office attached to an embassy or consulate, 
1869 Echo 4 June, He will merely succeed the Clerk of the 
Chancellery, M. Farine, who has been assisting the United 
States’ Minister in the task .. of protecting the interest’ of 
the French residents. 1877 Wa.tacr Russia xxxiii, 560 
‘The chancelleries of the courts. 188x Daly News 20 Jan. 
3/4 The Chancelleries of the Great Powers consider the 
Turkish Note expressive of a willingness to make greater 
concessions, 
3. The building or room occupied by the chan- 
cellor’s office. * 
1831 Remembrancer 25x [Cardinal Riario] employed many 
of the blocks of travertine.’ for constructing the chancellery. 
1848 Tuackeray Var, Fair ixvii, Their French rivals shut 


up their chancellerie. 1884 T. HuGues in Daily News 3 . 


Mar. 6/1 [The bishop} striding along one morning on his 
way to his chancellery, 1885 T. Mozney Nein, Towns, 
§¢. I, 86 The friend, looking at him between the bars of his 
little chancellerie, asked his hotel. i 


Chancellor (tfanszlo:). Forms: 1-2 egn- 
celer, I cancheler, 3-4 chaunseler(e, 3-6 
chaunceler, chanceler, 4 chancelere, (chance- 
lier), §.chanceller, (schanchler), 6 chaunsier, 
ehensler, chauncellour, -or, chauncelour, -or, 


ehancelieur, (S¢. chanclair), 6-7 chancelor, ,, 
ae 


y-8 chancellour, 6- chancellor. [ME. an 
AF‘. canceler, chanceler, a. OF . cancelien, chancelier 
2~L. cancellarins usher of 2 lawcourt, whose station 
was ad cancellos at the bars or grating which sepa- 
rated the public from the judges (see CANcELLI, 
CHANCEL). The word appeared already in late 
OE. as canceler (occas. cancheler), evidently intro- 
duced by Edward the Confessor from Norman 
French canchele; this was in 13th c. supplanted 
by the Central Fr. form chanceler; and this in late 
Anglo-Fr., and thence in 16th ¢, English, was er- 
roneously spelt -oz7, -or, like other words properly 
in -e7, -ré, etc.: cf. ANCESTOR, and see -on. 

[The early history ofthe sense lies outside English’: in the 
Roman Empire, thecauce//arius wasa petty officer stationed 
at the dar (of lattice work) in a basilica or other law court 
(ef, Cancettt, Crancet), as usher of the court; io the 
Eastern Empire he had risen to be a secretary or notary, 
who in later times was invested also with judicial functions. 
From the ancient Roman Empire, the name and office was 
paneiesied to bad hones Empire, and pitetomt, with a 
varying but gen ly Increasing im, ance. Ita to 
have been introduced -into England by Edward the Con- 
fessor, and became an important office under the Norman 
Kings, the chancellor as official secretary having superin- 
tendence of all charters, letters, and official writings of the 
sovereign, the ly of the royal seals, and important 
legal functions; sce senses 1a,2a. From the Roman Empire 
the office also into the church (whence sense 5), and 
into the mediaval orders of knighthood (whence 6b). 

1875 Stusss Const, Hist. (ed. 2) 1,352 The chancellor of 
the’ Karolingian sovereigns..is simply the royal notary .. 
Edward the Confessor, the first of our sovereigns who had 
a seal, is also the first who had a chancellor. .‘The whole of 
the secretarial work of the household and court fell on the 
chancellor and chaplains.) a 

T. 1. General sense of secretary, official secretary. 
Obs. or alien, ‘ta. of theking of England. Ods. 

‘This office has developed into that described in 2a, and 
for the sake of historical continuity the quotations are alt 
given there, but the earliest also belong here, and the 
phrase the King’s Chancellor continued tn occasional use 
down to the zé6the. ; - 

‘tb. of the queen-consort. Ofs.  _ : 

21131 O. E. Chron. an. 1123 Pes cwenes canceler Gode- 
freid wees gehaten. : 

¢c, of forcign or ancient potentates. 

¢1300 K. Als, 1810 Daric..of-clepith his chaunselere, And 
hoteth himsende, fer and nere. .lettres hard. 2382 Wyc.ir 2 
Sant. xx. 24 Josaphat, the sone of Achilud, the chaunselere 
[z535 Covenp, chaunceler; 2622 recorder}. x61 Biot: 

Esra iv. 8 Rehum the Chancellour, and Shimshai the Scribe, 

d. of a nobleman or great lord. = 

1623 Suaxs. Jen, VITT, 11, i. 20 The Great Duke Came to 
the Bar..At which appear'd against him, his Surucyor, Sir 
Gitbert Pecke his Chancellour, and Iohn Car, : a 

@, The French equivalent is sometimes applied 
to the chief secretary of an embassy, alt the 
English form occurs as its representative. 

2788 T. Jerreason Wert. (2859) + 499 Lhe Consuls and 
vice-Consuls, and persons attached to their functions, that 
is to say, their chancellors and secretaries. 1885 W’Aitaker’s 
_ 312 [Officers of the Austrian Embassy in London) 


hancellor. 3 

II. Modern uses of the title arising out of the 
original sense: oo 
‘2a. Chancellor of England, also called Lord 


1 


Chancellor, and Lord High Chancellor; the same - 


officer who was originally the Ajug’s Chancellor 


(see 1 2),,who has in course of time become the 


highest officer of the crown, and an important 


member of the cabinet. ° . Ot LN 

He is the highest judicial functionary in the kingdom, and 
ranks above all peers sacieal and temporal, except only 

rinces of the bleod, and the archbishop of Canterbury; he 
1s keeper of the Great Seal, is styled-‘ Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty’s conscience’, and is president and prolocutor of the 
House of Lords; he presides In what was the Court, of 
Chancery, but is now the Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court; appoints all justices of trea is the general guar- 
dian of infants, lunatics, and idiots; is visitor of hospitals 
and’ colleges of royal foundation, and patron of all church 
livings under twenty marks in value, _ 

a 1066 Chart, Eatweard in Cod, Dipl, WV. 229 Stigand se 


‘CHANCELLOR. 


archebisceop, Harold eorl, Rengebold cancheler. O.E. 
Chror,an. 1093 1Seeyng). -betechte.. Rodbeard his cancelere 

t biscoprice on Lincolne. a X54 Zbid. an. 1137 Parhe nam 

eb’ Roger of Sereburi.. & te Canceler Roger his neues. 
1297 R. Gouc. (1724) 468 The king him made is chaunceler. 
¢x300 Beket 219 Seint Thomas that was Chanceler. ¢1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (x810) 128 His Chancelere Thomos of 
London. 138. Wycrmr Sed, Wks. IIL. 335° Oure bishopis 
‘pat pressen to be chaunseler. 1473 Lync: Pyler. Sowle iw. 
. - Xxxtii. (1483) 8r The thyrd counceilour of the kynge is the 


chaunceler. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (852) 93 Morton, 
cardnalle & chaunceler of Ynglond. 1584: Powen Léoya’s 


Cautbria 242 The bishop of Elie, the Kings Chanceler. r591 
Lamsarve A7ch. (1635) 5t Edward .. having spent a great 
part of his age in Normandie, first brought the use of the 

jeale from thence into this Realme; and with it (as I sup- 
pose) the Name of Chancellor: 278 Ginson Decl, & FIL. 
54 In some respects, the office of the Imperial quastor may 
be compared.with that of a modern chancellor. 1818 Cruise 
Digest IV. 370 It was resolved by the Chancellor, and all 
the Judges of England, except one. 1843 Graves Sov, 
Lawin Eneyel. Metrop. 741/x Our ancient chancellors, up to 
the time of Wolsey, were mostly ecclesiastics. x875 Stupss 
Const. Hist. U1. xv. 269 Robert Burnell was the first great 
chancellor, as Hubertde Burgh was the last great justiciar. 

B. Lord Chancellor. 

(Lord, ormy Lord, wasat first no part of the title; itnow 
distinguishes him from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

1485 Phuangpton Corr, 48 My lord Schanchler publyshed in 
the Parlament house thesame day, that, etc. 1663 CowLey 
Verses § Ess.{x669) 39 Bacon,.. Whom a wise King, and 

_ Nature chose Lord. Chancellor of both their Lawes. 1663 
Flagelluue or O. Cromwell Pref. 2 A common. .Sentence of 
my Lord Chancellours. 1765 Buackstons Covenz, I, 1. ii. 
133 The lord chancellor... sends his warrant to the clerk. 
144 Lo. Brovcuam Brit. Coust. xvii. (1862) 273 The highest 
of ll the Judges, though only clothed with a civil jurisdic- 
tion, the Lord Chancellor. 

y.. Lord High Chancellor. 

2889 Hay any Work 27 The offices of our L. high Chan- 
cellor, high Treasurer, and high Steward of Englande. 
1707 (éz¢le), The History of the Rebellion. . Written by the... 
Earl of Clarendon, late Lord High Chancellor of England. 
x876 Freeman Nori Cong. V. xxiv. 433 The Lord High 
Chancellor of later times, the highest Judge in Equity, the 
Spéaker of the House of Lords, the proverbial Keeper of 
the King’s conscience, arose from more lowly beginnings 
than any other of the great officers of state. 

bs Lord Chancellor of Ireland, an officer of the 
Irish government, having duties analogous to those 
of the same officer in England. 
rgo C. Purntirs ¥ P. Crrvan 408 The Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor receivéd a hint that his resignation would not be 
unacceptable, Jéid. 409 The Irish Chancellor felt himself 
3. compelled to give way. 
_ fe. Chancellor of Scotland, a similar officer 
befote the Union of 1707, who was the head of 
‘law as well as equity in that kingdom. Odés. 

8. Chancellor of the Exchequer: the highest 
finance minister of the British Government ; his- 
torically, he is the under-treasurer of the Exchequer, 
whose office has become of prime importance, since 
that of Treasurer came to be held not by an 
individual, but by the Lords Commissioners of 


the TREASURY. (See also EXCHEQUER.) 

[x248 Trin. Commun. 32 H. 3.; Rot. 8b [Madox 580] Ro. 
dulphus de rar diccta de Licentia Regis remisit Regi 
Officium Cancellarij de Scacearia.. «1300 Red book of Ex- 
theq. hg (Oath) En loffice de Chanceller del Escheger.] 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chro, (1810) 280 To Berwik cam pe 
kynge Eschekere, Sir Hugh of Cressyngham he was 

ancelere, Walter of Admundesham he.was Tresorere, 
1535 Act 206 Hex.VITT, c. 3 The Treasurer, Chancellor, 
Chamberlaine, and Barons of the- Kings Eschequer. 
3672 R, Witp Poet. Licent..33 May-the wise Chanc'lour 
of th’ Exchequer be A greater Treasure than the Seiaesa S 
171x Mapox Ast. Excheg. 580 In the 18th year of K. 
Henry TH, John Mansell was appointed to execute a cer- 
tain office at the Exchequer. I cannot,tell what office it was 
unless it was. that of Chancellour, 1723 Swirt ¥rvl. to Stella 
“x2 Mar,, The chancellor of the exchequer sent the author of 
the Zxamzertwenty guineas. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 482/z 
The chancellor of the Exchequer is under-treasurer, and 
holds the seal of the Exchequer. 1838 /ééd, X. 110/2 The. 
judges of the court of exchequer are.the chancellor of the 
‘exchequer for the time being, the-chief baron, and four 
other barons... When the court sits in equity the chancellor 
of the exchequer has a voice (although now rarely exercised) 
in giving judgment. 187g Srupss Const. Hist. (ed. 2) 11, 
275 In the same reign [Henry III) was created the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom the Exchequer seal 
was entrusted, and who with the Treasurer took part in the 
equitable jurisdiction of thé Exchequer, although not in the 
common law jurisdiction of the barons.,. s 


éransf..x84x Marryvat Poacher xxvi, For. .two years Joey- 


had filled his situation as chancellor of. the exchequer to 
Mrs. Chopper. ee é ; 


4, Chancellor of the-Duchy of Lancaster : .origin- 
ally the chancellor of the Duchy Court of tan. 
caster, the- representative ‘of the, King as Duke of 
-Laneaster ; now’ one of the ministers of the crown 
{he mayor may not be in the cabinet), who pre- 
- sides, personally or by deputy, in the-. Duchy 
Chamber of Lancaster, deciding on. all matters 
of eqnity connected with lands held of. the crown 
in that Duchy, cae 

1553 dct 5 § 6 Edw. VI, c. 26 Writs.. shall and-may 


from henceforth be directed ..to the. Chancellor of the- 


Duchy of Lancaster. 1607 Cowen Intertr..s.v. Dutchy 

Court, A Court.wherein all maters appertaining to ‘the 

Dutchy of Lancaster are descided ‘by the decree-of the 

Chauncelour of that Court, 2698Petition in N. $ Q. (1885) 

Ta a Earle of Stanford, Chancellour, of his 
on, IT, : 


, 265° 


Majtss Dutchy and County Palatine of Lancashire. 2768 
Bracxstone Covi, ut. 78, 1804 G, Rose Diaries (1860) 
II. 133 Lord Mulgrave to be Chancellor of the Duchy. 
1874. Lawes Suuinary 1873 The return of Mr. Bright to 
the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

‘8. Chancellor of a bishop or of a diocese: a law 
officer, who acts as vicar-general for the bishop, 
and holds courts for him, to decide on cases tried 
by ecclesiastical law. 

exgo0 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 968 poo papostoile had 
his book, His chaunceler he it bitook To rede. 1536-40 
Pilgryms T. 294. in Thynne’s Animadv. The bisshop is 
not her..ner yet his chansler. azg@r Br. R. Cox Juyzac- 
tions, That all Churchwardens within the dioces of Elie 
shal. .certifie..all such matters. .to the Chauncelour or his 
deputie vpon some court day. 1726 Avuirre Parerg. 160 
Chancellors or Bishops Lawyers. 1735 in Swift's Lett. 
(x768) IV. 137 In the diocese of Wells the bishop and his 
chancellor ave quarrelled. 1888 Whitaker's Alin, 238 
[Diocese of} London .. Chancellor, Thomas H. Tristram. 

6. Chancellor of a chapter: a of a cathedral: 
one of the four chief dignitaries in the cathedrals 
of old foundation. 

(He applies the seal, writes letters of the chapter, keeps 
the books, etc.) 

31578 Scot. Poems 16th C. 11, 167 Though thow bee arch- 
bishop or deane, tour, chanclair or chaplane. 1884 
Crochford's Clerical Direct. 426 Yorrister, Hon. Orlando 
Watkin Wild..Canon Residentiary, and Chancellor of 
York Cathedral 1874. 

b. of an order of knighthood: the officer who 
seals the commissions and mandates of the chapter 
and assembly of the knights, keeps the register of 
their proceedings, and delivers their acts under the 
seal of their order. . 

1597 Harrison Zug. 1, v. (877) t. 123 The chancellor of 
the order [garter] fiue yards of woollen cloth. 1688 R. 
Hotme Accid. Arm. m. 54 The Chancellor of the Order of 
the Garter, doth wear about his Neck in a Gold Chain, the 
cognizance of a Rose of Gold. 1885 Whitaker's Alm. 87 
Knights of the most noble order of the Garter.. Chancellor, 
Bishop of Oxford. 

7. The titular head of a university. 

In the English Universities an ancient office : inthe Scotch 
established by the Act of 1858. ‘The office now is mostly 
honorary, the actual duties being performed in the English 
Universities by a Vice-Chaacelior, appointed from the 
Heads of Colleges, Certain important prizes are given by 
the Chancellor ; hence Chancellor's Prize Poent, Chancel- 
lors Medal, Chancellor's Medallist. 

€x305 St. Edmund 240 in E. E. P, (1862) 77 pe Chanceler 
-.sede pat he schulde bigynne & rede. 1473-4 Act 12 § 1 
Edw, IV in Oxf. § Camb, Enactm, 8 The chaunceler anc 
Scolers of the universite. 1577 Harrison Zngdaxd U1. iii. 
(1877) 1. 82 Over each universitie also there is 2 seuerall 
chancelor. x6r§ Crooxe Body of Man 57 lobertus some- 
times the learned Chancellor of the Vniuersity of Mom- 
pelier in France. 1637 Decree Star Cham. § 2 in 
Milton's Axeop, (Arb.) 10 The Chancellours, or Vice Chan. 
cellors of either of the Vniuersities, x731 Cuampers Cycl, 
8.¥., Chancellor of an University, is he who seals the 
diplomas or letters of degrees, provision, etc, given in the 
ae; 1873 Edin. Univ. Calend. 30 The Chancellor 
is elected for life by the General Council. He is the head 
of the University. [First] Chancellor Right Hon. Lord 
Brougham, elected 1859, died 1868. ¢1878 TRoLLopz 
Thackeray (Eng. Men Lett.) 5 The subject which was 
given for the Chancellor’s prize poem of that year. 1879 
Escorr £xngland 1. 454 (Hoppe) A double-first, an Ireland 
Scholar, ora Chancellor's Medallist. 1884 Bidding Prayer, 
Oxford, The most honourable Robert marquis of Salisbury 
our Chancellor, a 

8. In Scotland, the foreman of a jury. 

1762 Hume Hist. Eng., The jury .. of which the Earl of 
Caithness was chancellor. 1837 Locxuart Scott (1839) VI. 
283 That he should act as chancellor of the jury about to 
serve his grace heir (as the law phrase goes) to the Scottish 
estates of his family, 1867 CartyLe Kemin. (1881) II. 10 
‘The poor foreman [of the jury], Seofticé chancellor. 

IIT. In foreign countries. 

9. Most of the European countries have or for- 
merly had a chief minister with this title; it was 
abolished in France at the Revolution ; it is re- 
tained in Austro-Hungary from the Holy Roman 
Empire, and is also established in the new German 
Empire, as title of the President of the Federal 
Council, who has the general conduct of the im- 


perial administration. 

16xx Cortar. s. v. Chancellor, The Lord Chancellor is the 
principall Magistrat of France {as ours of England), 1838 
Leuny Cycl. Xi. 192/2 The archbishop of Mainz, arch-chan- 
‘cellor ofthe empire for Germany. 1869 Times Sumnmary of 
Year, The relations between the Austro-Hungarian Chan- 
cellor [Beust] and the Prussian Minister [Bismarck] have 
been for the most part unfriendly. 1870 Jbid., The purpose 
. of sounding the North German Chancellor on the possible 
conditions of peace. 1875 [did., It may be doubted whether 
the Imperial Chancellor will pay the same deference to a 
hostile Bavarian majority, etc. Sorte 

10: ZS. The title of certain judges of courts 
of chancery or equity, established by the statutes 
of separate states. : 

+Chancellor, 2. Obs. rare—1. [£. prec. sb.] 
Zo chancellor it: to act the part of.2 chancellor. 

1686'S. H. Goid. Law 78 He being’ the highest Judge, is 
a Chancelor also; and-as“he-may'create a Chancery, so 
may he self-ly Chancelor it, and check the ridged letter of 
the Lay for its intention. : 2 

[fas 


Chancellorate, (tfansélorett). rare: : 
prec.+-aTE1. (L. analogies would give cancedia- 
‘yiat2.)] The office of chancellor,, chancellorship; 


a 


CHANCER. 


31870 Observer 13 Nov., The earliest authentic records of 
the Irish “Chancellorate. 

Cha-neellore:ss. monce-wd. [see -ES8.] A 
female chancellor ; also a chancellor’s wife, 

2748 H. Watrote Corr. (1837) 1. 1x3 The gentleman then 
made the same confidence to the chancelloress, x86z 
Tuackeray Lovel the Wid. iii, Because she has not been 
invited to the Lady Chancelloress’s soirée, 

Chaneellorism. [see -1sm.J] The system of 
government by a chancellor. 

1881 American IIL. 99 A system of Chancellorism [in 
Germany] not quite unliee French Imperialism. 


Chancellorship (tfansélozfip). [f as prec. 
+-SHIP.] The office of chancellor, (In various 


senses : see CHANCELLOR.) 

1473 Warkw. Chron, 3 The Kyng put oute of the Chaun- 
celer-schepp the Bysshope of Excetre. 1535 Act 27 Hen, 
VII, c. 27 In the office of chauncellourship of the aug- 
mentacions. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 35 In October 
the cardnalle was deprived of the chanslercheppe. 1605 
Campen Re. (1637) 275 During the time of his Chancel. 
lourship of England, 1726 Ayuirre Parerg. 161 No one 
should be admitted to a Bishops Chancellorship without 

‘ood knowledge in the Civil and Canon Laws. 1809 G. 
ao Diaries (1860) If. 407 Mr. Percival has decided to 
offer Mr. Vansittart the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
1873 Times Summary of Year, Prince Bismarck, who had 
retained his Chancellorship of the Empire, has, etc. 

Chancellory, var. of CHANCELLERY. 

Cha'ncelry. [A shortened form of the earlier 
Cuancentery : cf. Ger. kanzeled, kazalet.] 

1. An earlier form of CHANCERY, q. v. 

2. A frequent form of CHANOFLLERY 2, and (oc- 


casionally) 2 b. 

+Charncely, adv. Obs. [f. Cuancr sd. B+ 
-LY2.] By chance, accidentally, haply. 

ex340 Gaw. §& Gr. Knt.778 And he ful chauncely hatz 
chosen to pe chef gate. 1389 £. £. Gilds (1870) 4 pt eny 
debat chaunselich faile among eny of hem. 

+Chancemeal, adv. Ods—° [see Mrat.] 
At chance times. 

c1440 Promp. Paro. 71 Chauncemele (X chavncemely], 
subtetaris. (There is some blunder in the Latin equivalent 
given, which appears to belong to the next word chazncepe 
or chaucepe.) : 

Chance-medley (tfans;mevdli). [a. AF. 
chance mediée mixed or mingled chance or casualty : 
see CHANCE ; medler is a var. of mesier to mix, 
mingle: see MEDDLE. From the fact that weedley 
is also a sb., and chance medley a possible combin- 
ation in the sense of ‘fortuitous medley’, the 
meaning has often been mistaken, and the expres- 
sion misused. } 

1. Law. Accident or casualty not purely acci- 
dental, but of a mixed character. Chiefly in 
Manslaughler by chance-medley (for which later 
writers often use chance-mediley itself): ‘the casual 
killing of a man, not altogether. without the killer's 
fault, though without an evil intent ; homicide by 


misadventure; homicide mixt’ (Cowel). 

3494 Fanyan vit. 499 Sir Thomas de Agotne.. was by 
Chaunce medley slayne of a Bryton knyght. rg3o-1 Act 
22 Hen. VITI, xiv, Sayntuary for that... offence of .. man- 
slaughter by chaunce medly. 1346 Lancrey Pol. Verge 
De Invent. ur, viii. 740, That had doen any murther un- 
ware or by chauncemedly. 1577 Hotinsnep Chvon. II. 74 
William Rufus. .received his deaths wound by casualtie or 
chancemedlie. 188: J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor, 390 
Ifa man had committed manslaughter by chauncemedley. 
x620 J. Wixinson 7reat. Coroners & Sherifes 9 To put a 
difference betweene homicide by _chaunce-medley and 
murder, 163x J. Taytor (Water P.) Tae Fort. Wheel 
(1848) Pref., Is hap turn’d haples, or is chance chance 
medly? 1670 Brount Law Dict., Manslaughter .. differs 
from Murder, because it is not done with foregoing malice ; 
and from Chancemedley, because it has a present intent to 
Kill. 2742 Loud. Mag. 359 The Jury found it Chance 
Medley. x8g3 Brimtey Zss, 80 Why does .. Hamlet after 
murdering Poionius die by chancemedley? 

b. fig. ; 
ee Holy & Prof. St. m1, ii. 155 Lf without thine 
intention... by chancemedly thou hittest Scripture in ordin- 
ary discourse, yet fly to the city of refuge, and pray to God 
to forgive thee. @ 1745 Swirr Wks. (1841) Il. 116 By mere 
chance-medley shot his own fortune dead with a single text. 

2. Inddvertency, haphazard or random action, 
into which chance largely enters. (Erroneously 
put for ‘ pure chance ’, and for ‘a fortuitous medley 


or confusion ’.) ; 

1583 Furke Defence vii, 39 You make them in the case 
of chance medley, that have translated sheol’ a grave. 
1648 Micron Tezrach, (1851) 213 This is true in the generall 
right of marriage, but not in the chance medley of every 
particular match. 2785 Cowper T2rociz. 858 Whom thou 
wilt chuse. .Is all chance-medley and unknown tome. 1849 
TB, Heap Stoker's & P. viii. (851) 72 The strange chance- 
medley of objects before us. 875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) Ww 
70 Left to the guidance of unreason and cHance medley. 


3. attrib. a . 

xB22' Wr Irvine Braced, Hall xxvii. 247 Having been 
handled. rather roughly :.in the chance-medley affair. of 
May-day:, 1844 Disrarti Coningsby ui. ii. 93 Such Jax, 
chance-medley maxims. 2833 Sia]. Herscuzt Po. Lect. 
Sc. iv. § 22 (1873) 159 By a simple chance-medley confusion. 
Ghanecer, v: rare. [?£ Cuancery.] dvams. 
To ‘tax’ (an account or bill of costs). 

1798 Root’s Amer. Law Reg. 1. 124 Pray to Have said note 
chancered as to the principal and interest. The arr is of 


CHANCERY. 


opinion that the case is within the statute and that said 
_note be chancered to £3 158. 3d. : 

Chancer, obs. Sc. form of CHANCEL, 

Chancery (tfanséri). Forms: 4-5 chaun- 
serie, -rye, 4-6 chauncerie, -rye, 5 chauncere, 
chaunere, 5-7 chauncery, 6 chaunsery, 6-7 
chancerie, 7 chanserie, 6— chancery. [A worn- 
down form of chancelry, chancelery, CHANCELLERY.] 

41. The office of a chancellor; chancellorship, 

1395 Purvey Resmoustr. (1851) 2 Seculer. officis, that is, 
chauncerie, tresorie, privy seal, and other siche seculer offi- 
cis in the chekir, 1580 HoLLybanp Treas. Ir. Tong., La 
Chancelerie, the Chancerie, 1591 Percivatt Sf. Dici., 
Chancilleria, a chauncellorshippe, the chauncerie. a 1658 
Crevetann Rustick Ramp. (687) 410 The Bishop shall 
give them an Account of the Profits of his Chancery. 

2. The court of the Lord Chancellor of England, 
the highest court of judicature next to the House 
of Lords ; but, since the Judicature Act of 1873, 
a division of the High Court of Justice. 

It formerly consisted of two distinct tribunals, one ordi- 
nary, being a court of common law, the other extraordinary, 
being a court of equity. To the former belonged the issu- 
ing of writs for a new parliament, and of all original writs. 
The second proceeded upon rules of equity and conscience, 
moderating the rigour of the-common law, and giving re- 
lief in cases where there was no remedy in the common. 
law courts. Its functions in this respect are now trans- 
ferred to the Court of Appeal. 

In Ireland the Court of Chancery was distinct from, but 
analogous in character to, the English court; but it has 
been similarly changed into a division of the Irish High 
Court of Justice. 

1377 Lanai. P. PZ. B. iv. 28 In pe cheker and at pe 
chauncerie, [1362 /did. A, 1v. 46 In Esscheker and Chaun- 


celrie.] 1489-90 Plrmnpion Corr. 91 Whereof, I have a 
dedimus potestatem out of the Escheker, & another out 
of the Chauncre. x53 T. Witson Rhet. 56 b, A manne 


should appele from the common place to the chauncerie. 
1659 Furcer App, Jj. Tunoc, (1840) 300 Thomas Lord Co- 
ventry, when coming from the chancery to sit down at din- 
ner, was wont to say, ‘Surely, to-day P have dealt equally, 
for I have displeased both sides.’ xgox Lond. Gaz, No.3724/4 
S. Keck Esq.; a Master in the Wigh Court. of Chancery. 
21963 Suenstone Zss. 168 True honour is to honesty, what 
the court of chancery is to common law. 1782 PaiestLey 
Corrupt, Chr. U1. 1x. 189 The writ .. was issued from the 
chancery. x853 Dickens Bleak H. ix. 60 ‘There never was 
such an infernal cauldron as that Chancery on the face of 
the earth.’ 1894 Ruskin Fors Clay. 1V. 287 Gridley’s real 
name was Ikey—he haunted Chancery, 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 135 Under the Conqueror we see the 
first beginnings of that class of clerks of the King’s chapel 
or chancery who had so large a share in the administration 
of the kingdom. A/od. The heiress is a ward in Chancery. 

b. Applied to similar courts elsewhere ; in U.S. 
“a court of equity ’ (Webster). 

‘In imitation of the High Court of Chancery in England, 
various local courts of equity have sprung up in the 
British_dominions and dependencies, Some of these are 
called Courts of Chancery. .In cach of the counties palatine 
of Lancaster and Durham, and in Ireland, there is a court 
so named, which dispenses the same equity within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, as the High Court of Chancery.’ 
Penny Cycl. s.v. 

xgsg Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 272 Auditour of the 
courte ofthe Chaunceriein Valladolith. ¢ 1645 Howetr,Leéz. 
20 Oct. 1632, Lubeck wher ., their prime Chancery is still. 
ie Coxe Russ. Disc. 5 The government is vested in the 
chancery of Bolcheresk, which depends upon and is subject 
to the inspection of the chancery of Ochotsk. 1850 Burriut 
(in Webster), In some of the American States, jurisdiction 
at law and in equity centers in the same tribunal. .In others 
..the courts that administer equity are distinct tribunals, 
having their appropriate judicial officers, and it is to the 
latter, that the appellation courts of chancery is usually ap- 
plied; but in American Law, the terms cgutiy and courts 
of equity are more frequently employed, 


¢e. Scotland. An office in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh (formerly called CHANCELLARY, 
q,¥-), in which is kept a record of all writs relative 
to crown lands; also of crown charters of incor- 
poration ; commissions or gifts of office from the 
crown; service of heirs, general and special; and 
all writs appointed to pass the great or the quarter 
seal, From it are issued, in the sovercign’s name, 


brieves of inquest regarding idiotcy or insanity, and - 


letters of tutory and curatory. 

(Established by James I on his return from his English 
captivity z424, and ppperently intended_to be a court on 
the model of the English Chancery. But it was never 
completely organized, and after the complete establishment 
of the Court of Session (1532), the Chancery office was re- 
duced practically to the function of issuing certain brieves, 
and recording certain writs. Cf, sense 3.) . 

1807-8 R. Butt Died. Law Scotl. sv. Mod. ‘Served heir 
to his ancestor conform to decree of general service by the 
Sheriff of Chancery, dated... , and recorded ‘in Chancery 
se. ‘The Quarter Seal is kept by the Director of Chancery 
(the officer at the head of the Chancery Office).” 

d. SE: (with reference to thefunctions of thecourt.) 
x617 Hieron JVs, II, 98 It is thy gracious Court of 
Chancery and mitigation which I flye vnto: I am afraid to 
appeare at ‘the Bench of Iustice, 1634 Forp Perkin Ward. 
ii, We carry A Chancery of pity in our bosoms. 1662 
Srincixcr.. Orig. Sacr 1. v. §8 whe Propheticall office was 
a kind of Chancery to the Mosaick Law, wherein the Pro- 

phets did interpret the Pandects of the Law ex zgno s 

éoxo, 1678 CupwortH Intell, Syst. 888 His Will is not 

meer Will..but it is"Law, Equity and Chancery, 1822 

De Quincey Confess, (1864) 213 Oh .. righteous opium that 
-to the chancery of dreams summonest .. false witnesses. 


'e. fig. Equity, or proceedings in equity, 


266 ; 


1628 Witier Brit. Remeutb. vi. 1341 Whosoever came to 
see That peece of cery, supposed me A very cheat- 
ing Rascall. 1668 Wirkins Real Char. viii. 207, 

3. A court of record; an office of public records ; 
archives ; also fig. : 

1523 Lv. Berners Froiss. I. xxiv. 35 The kyng caused 
[these letters] to be kept in his chauncery. x600 HoLtanp 
Livy xuut, xvi, 1166 The Censours..shut up and locked all 
the offices of the Chauncerie. 1962 Sterne 77. Shandy 
(2802) VI. viii. 297 The accusing rit, which fiew up to 
Heaven's chancery with the oath, blush’d as he_gave it in. 
1788 T. Jerrenson Wit. (1859) II. 499 The Consuls and 
vice-Consuls. .may establish a chancery, where shall be de- 
posited the consular determinations, acts and proceedings. 


1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 789 Its slender chancery of 


written memorials, 1843 CartyLe Past § Pr. (1858) 217 In 
Heaven's Chancery also there goes on a recording, 

+4. Treasury. Obs. rare. 

1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. 206 To pay back into 
the chancery of war, as into some fund of abeyance, all his 
own prizes, and palms of every kind. 

5, =CHANOCELLERY 2. 

1g61 Norton Calvin's Inst. w. 45 How great difference 
there is betwene the popes chauncerie, and a well framed 
order of the Chirche. 1796 Morse Azer. Geog. 11. 27 
‘There are two chanceries, one for the Danish, and the other 
for the German language, 1882 C. E. Turner Stud. in 
Russ. Lit. ix. 138 [He] offered Kriloff'a place in his chancery. 

6. =CHANOELLERY 3. ; 

1578 T.N. tr. Cong. W. India, That he should be sent 
prisoner to the Chancerie of Santo Domingo. _ 1848 W. H. 
Keury tr. Z. Blauc's Hist, Tex Y.11. 594 Entering the 
Place Vendéme, on their way to the Chancery. 

7. Pugitism. [From the tenacity and absolute 
control with which the Court of Chancery holds 
anything, and the certainty of cost and joss to 
property ‘in chancery’.] A slang term for the 
position of the head when held under the opponent’s 
left arm to be pommelled severely, the victim 
meanwhile being unable to retaliate effectively ; 
hence sometimes figuratively used of an awkward 
fix or predicament. 

1832 Marryat NV. Forster xivii, He'll not ‘put his head in 
chancery’, that’s clear. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Break/. 
7. (885) x43, 1 had old Time’s head in chancery, and could 
give ithim. 1877 Besan7 & Rice Son of Vule.t. ti, 28 What 
a thing it is to have your head in Chancery. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as chancery-court, judge, 
-man, -practice, -sutt, -suctor, ward; chancery- 
double, a name for a kind of paper (? obs.) ; 
chancery-hand, a particular ied of engrossing, 

594. T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, u, 161 The memory 
is as it were the register and *chancery court of all the 
other senses. 2847 Mrs, A. Kerr Hist. Servia 328 A 
national chancery court. 1712 Act ro Anne in Lond, 
Gaz, No. 5018/3 For all Paper called ..*Chancery double 
2s... per Ream. x1660 Pepys Diary 12 July, Mr. Kipps .. 
directed me to Mr. Beale to get my patent engrossed ; but, 
he not having time to get it done in *chancery-hand, Twas 
forced to run all up and down Chancery Lane. 1853 Dickens 
Bleak H, Pref., A *Chancery Judge once had the kindness 
to inform me.. that the Court of Chancery.. was almost 
immaculate, 1580 Barer A/v, C 395 A *Chaunceric man, or 
a practiser in the law, to drawe out writtes. 159nJLAMBARDE 
Arch. 55 The House of the Rolls. .hath beene of long time, 
as it were, the Colledge of the Chancerie-men. 874 Rus- 
xin Fors Clav. IV. a44 [Dickens] I have heard had real 
effects on *Chancery practice. 1 Lo. Sr. Leoxarps 
Handy Bk, Prop. Law xxt. 162 A *C| suit, the costs 
of which would undoubtedly fall on the claimants. 2830 
Gen. P. Tuomrson £-rerc. (1842) I. 258 The celebrated 
injunction of a noble *chancery-suitor to his son. 

Chancing (tfansin), v2. sd, [f Cuance v. + 
-Inc1.] The action of the verb CaAncE; {hap- 
pening, befalling ; fortune, luck (ods.). 

1583 ‘I. Watson Poems (Arb.) 195 VVhy live I wretch In 
hope of better chancing. 

+b. Gambling, playing games of chance. Obs. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom.220* Cogging, dicing, or chancing, 

Chanclair, obs, Se. form of CHANCELLOR. 

Chancre (feryke1). Also 7-8 shanker, chan- 
ker, 8 shancre. [a. I. chanere cancer, also 
venereal ulcer :—L, cancer crab. Cf. Canczr, Can- 
KER.] An ulcer occurring in venereal diseases. 


ax603 Montcomertn /lyting 308 The chaud-pecce, the - 


chanker. 1657 Convit Whigs Sigel (2752) 50 When.. 
They first brought Shankers ov'r the alps. 2789 W. Buciran 
Don, Aled. (1790) 507 Symptomatic chaneres are commonly 
accompanied with ulcers in the throat. 1872 Coen Dis. 
Throat 123 Chancres about the lips, tongue,and hard palate, 
produced by actual contact. x88x Syd. Soc, Lex., According 
to most modern authorities, this soft chancre or local conta- 

ious ulcer, .is not a syrnilitic, although a venercal, disease, 
the Hunterlan or hard chancre being the local manifestation 
of syphilis. 

Hence Ghancred a. : - 

1708 Morteux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Shanker’d, colli- 
flower’d.. Martyrs and Confessors of Venus. 


Cha‘noriform, a. [f. prec. + -(1)rorat.] OF 


‘the form or nature of a chancre. 


1868 N. Syd. Soc..Trans., Lancercauz's Treat. Syphilis 
1.33, 83 Chancriform erosion. 3 


Chancroid (fenkroid), sé. [f. CHANCRE + 


-01D.] ‘ Asynonym of soft chancre’: first used by - 


Clere, 

186r Bumsteap Ve. Dis. (1879) 339, I adopt the name of 
‘chancroid’ to designate the ‘ contagious and local ulcer of 
the genitals’, 187g tr. Zremssen’s Cycl, Med, 11.104 Hence 
in Clere’s chancroid there has been no transformation .. of 
the syphilitic poison, 


CHANDLER. 


attrib, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 720 Chancroid 
disease of the rectum. A 

Chancroi‘dal, ¢c. Pertaining to’a chancroid. 

1861 Bunsreap Ver. Dés. (1879) 340 The chancroidal 
poison .. may be reinoculated. 

Chancrous (fe'nkres), 2 [f.. CHANCRE + 
-ous, or ad. F, chancretx.] - Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or of the nattire of a chancre. . ; 

1751 R. Brooxes Gen. Pract. Physic (1758) 11. 46 Chan- 
crous Ulcerations. 1785 J. Pearson in Afed. Comeau. 11. 
66 The.. true chancrous eepear ance 1807-26 S. Coorer 
First Lines Surg, 227 The chancrous ulcer. ‘ 

Chancy (tfansi), a. Also 9 chancey. [f. 
CHANCE sb. + -¥1,] 

1. Se. Lucky. a. Bringing good fortune, auspici- 
ous; b. having good fortune, fortunate, happy. Ods. 

1513 Dovcras Zneis U1, ii. 103 To the chancy wyndis {he 
slew in sacrifice] ane mylk quhite [beist]. Zdid. xit. vit. 128 
Desyre to be chancy and fortunate. 21774 Fercussos 
Drink Eclog. Poems (1845) 57 Ye never saw sic chaney 
days. 1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage 11.132 ‘ Puir tead, it's 
no had a very chancy ootset.’ 9 

2. S¢. Lucky or safe to deal or meddle with; 
‘canny’. 

1974 FERGUSSON Pocus (1789) II. 2 (Jam.) Some fiend or 
fairy, nae sae yery chancy, Has driven me..To wed. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. v, ‘Tak tent o’ yoursell, my bonny lassie, 
for my horse is not very chancy.’ 1870 Epcar Runnyinede 
16x Which it is not chancy to meddle with. . 

3. Liable to chance or sudden change, uncertain, 
‘casual’, risky, untrustworthy. co/log. or dial. 

1860 Gro. Extor M707 on 2. 1. 166 There's never so much 
pleasure in wearing a bonnet the second year, especially 
when the crowns are so chancy—never two summers alike, 
1867 Trottore Chron. Barset J. xxv. 221 City money is 
always verychancy. 1876 Gro. Enior Dan. Der. w. xxviii. 
236 By a roundabout course even a gentleman may make 
of himself a chancy personage. x882 Contemp, Rev. 3 The 
crop, however, is a very ‘chancey”one. ~ 

Hence Chanciness, casual quality. 

2870 Spectator 19 Nov. 1379 The illustration is admirable, 
and not least admirable for the ‘ chanciness’ of its effect. 

+Chandelabre. Ols.7arve—1. In 5 chaund-. 
[a. OF. chandelabre (mod.F. candéiabre) ad.L. can- 
detdbrum CANDELABRUM.] A’ candlestick, chan- 
delier. 

c1430 Lync, Lyfe our Ladye Avj/s (R.) In figure eke 
the pe ca bao Fe ee! é iV 

Chandelar, -er, obs. ff. CHANDLER, 

+Chandelew. Obs. rare—'. = CHANDLERY. 

4a4fe Bh. Curtasyein Babees Bk, (1868) 321 Chandelew 
schalle haue and alle napere. 

Chandelier (fendéliez). Also 8 -eer. [mod. 
a. I. chandelier; see CHANDLER.] 

1, An ornamental branched support or frame to 
hold a number of lights (originally candles), usually 
hung from the roof or ceiling. 

Tt Stoee Patzogr. Sacra 69 (T.) Lamps, branches, 
or chandeliers (as we now modishly call them). 1745 in 
Picton L’pool ATunie. Rec. (1886) 11. 167 Two brass branches 
or chandeliers. .for St. Geo'. Ch 1772-84 Coor Voy, 
(1790) I. 274 This church is illuminated _by chandeliers of 
the most superb workmanship. 382x Scorr Kenilworth 
xxxi, From the oaken roof hung a superb chandelier. _ 

2. AG, ‘A wooden frame, which was filled with 
fascines, to form a traverse in sapping’ (Stocqueler 
A@il. Encycl.), and cover the sappers.. 

2663 Gernier Counsel? Dja, To blow up Ditches, Esta. 
cades, and Chandeliers, 1704 Lond. Gas, No. 4082/3 They 
brought a great number of Chandeliers to cover their 
Workmen, 1876 Bancrorr Hist, U.S, V. lix. 196 Gabions 
and fascines and chandeliers for the redoubts, 

8. ? A branched support. 

1733-7 Miter Gard, Dict. sv. Anil, A kind of pretty 
large Pails, fasten'd to strong Poles, plac’d upon Chande- 
licrs, by Means of which, the Negroes violently and con- 
tinually raise, beat, and stir the Water.~ - : 

4, attrib. and Comb. ; chandelier tree, Panda- 
nus Candelabruin: from its mode of branching. 

3823-33 Lann Elia, Trag. Shaks.(L.)B chandelier light, 
and in good company. 1830 Linorey Nad. Syst. Bot. 285 
The Chandelier ‘I'ree of Guinea and St, Thomas's derives 
its name from this peculiar tendency to branching. . 

Chandery, var. of CHANDRY. 


Chandler (tfandioz). Forms: 4-7 chaun- 


. deler, 5-7 chandeler, 6-7 chaundler, 6-chand- 


ler; (also 5 condler, candeler(e, chaundeller, 
chaundlar, chawndelere, 6 chandelar, -cllor, 
-iMar, 7 chaundelor,-our, § Sc. chanler). [ME. 
chaundeler,. chandeler, a. AF. chandeler, OF. 
chandelier (=Pr. candelier, Jt. candelliere):—L. 


type candel(L)arins, £. candel(Z)a Caxpuz.] 


+1, Astand or support for a candle, a candle- 
stick ; a chandelier. (Chiefly zor¢her2, now Obs.) 

exgzg LE. E. Adltit, P. B. 1272 pe chef. chaundeler charged 
with pe ly3t, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi, xxiv, 
Candelis and ober priketis be} set on candelstikkis, and 
chaundelers. cxqq0 Prom. Parv. 60 Candelere, cande- 
labra. 3849 Compt, Scot.ix. 76 He..reft the goldin alter, 
the chandelaris of lycht, and al the goldin veschel, 1552-3 
Juv. Ch. Goods Staffs. in Ann, Lichfield IV. 5 Ij chaund- 
lers of woode. 1674 Ray W.-C. Wds., Chaundler, a, candle- . 
stick. Sheffield. “1733 Ramsay Clout the Caldroni, Have 
you any pots or pans Or any broken chandlers? 

2. One whose trade it is to make or sell candles. 
(Also TaLLow-CHANDLER, WaX-OHANDLER.) - 

3389 E, Z; Gilds (1870) 18 ¥4 shul bene at y* Chaundelers 
by pryme of y? day, cx400 Destr, Troy 1596 Cokes. 


CHANDLERESS, 


condlers, coriours of ledur. 1464 Mantz. § Housch, Lap. 
(1841) 160 To pay the chandeler that'ffynd my lordys can- 
dyllis, xx.s. 1483 Cath, Ang?, se A Candeler, candelarius. 
1896 Suaus. x Hen. IV, mt. iii. 52. 1602 Return fr. Par- 
nass. Prol. (Arb.) 4 We haue promised the Copies to the 
Chandlers to wrappe his candles in. 1712 4e¢ ro Ane in 
Loud. Gaz, 5031/6 Such Chandler.or Maker of Candles. 
1872 J. Yeats “ist, Comme, 269 The present number of 
chandlers in England is estimated at about 3,000, . 
+b. Formerly, an officer who superintended the 


supply of candles, etc., in a household. 

c1ggo Bk. ade 824 in Babees Bk. 326 Now speke 
I wylle a_lytulle whyle Of po chandeler, with-outen gyle. 

x6or I, Tare Househ. Ord. Edw. Il, § 13 The serjant 
chaundeler shal receve the wax and lights.. And the 
chaundelor shal make his liveree. 1860 Our Eng. Home 89. 

8. In extended sense: a. A xetail dealer in pro- 
visions, groceries, etc. : often somewhat contemp- 
tuous. b. in comb.=dealer, trader, as in Conn- 
CHANDLER, SHYP-CHANDLER. 

1583 Sruspes Auvat, Abus. u. 49 Theod, Be there any 
Chandlers there? .. What do they sell for the most part? 
Amphit, Almost all things, as namelic butter, cheese, fagots, 
pots, pannes, candles, and a thousand other trinkets be- 
sides, 1664 Exnerence Love i Tub 1. ii. (1723) 13 This 
moming the Chandler refus’d to score a quart of Scurvy- 
grass, 1723 Lond. Gaz. No.6x72/9 Robert Collier. .Chandler 
of Small Wares. 1820 Scorr Moxast. Answ. Introd, Ep. 
Another steps into a chandler’s shop, to purchase ‘a pound 
of butter. 1836 Dicxens Sk. Boz (1866) 205 The neigh- 
bours stigmatised him as a chandler. 1851 D. Jerroip S¢. 
Giles xxvi, Revenge is..not to be meddled with in the 
spirit of 2 chandler. 

4. Comb., as chandler-shop ; chandlex-chafts Sz., 
lantern jaws ; so chandler-chafted, lantern-jawed. 

x74 Ramsay Zleey Yoh Cowwger xii, Shame fa’ ye'r 
-*chandler-chafts, O “Death! x790 A. Witson Poewts 73 

(Jam.) My sons wi' chanler chafts gape roun’, To rive my 
gear, my siller frac me. 3785 Yourn. jr. London 4 (Jam.) 
A *chanler-chafted auld runk carlen, 1782 V. Knox £ss. 
No. 170 (1819) ITI. 249 The *chandlershop-keeper. 1827 
Conpetr Wks. XXXII, 76 The ignorance of the Chandler- 
Shop Knights is equal to their impudence. 

Chandleress (tfandlorés). [f. prec. +-Es8.] 
A female chandler. 

1923 Lond. Gaz. No. 6220/4 Eleanor Warren .. Tallow. 
Chandleress. | : 

Chandlering (tfa'ndlerin), v6. sd. [f. as 
prec. +-InG1,] The dealing or trade of a chandler. 

1860 Gro, Enior Mil? on Fl I. 2ax Families in the 
grocery and chandlering lines. 

+Cha'ndlexly, «. Ods. vare-1. In quot. spelt 
ehaunlerly. [f. as prec.+-u¥l.] Chandler-like, 
pertaining to a chandler or pett aye keep 

1641 Mitton C/. Discip, 1. (x851) 67 To be taxt by the 
poul, to be scons’t our head money, our tuppences in their 

haunlerly Shop-book of Easter. 

Chandlery (tfandleri). In 7 also chaunde- 
lary. {[prob. in part a. OF., chandel(d)erie, f. 
chandelier (cf, CHaNDLER and -ERY); in part f. 
CHANDLER + -Y, as in bakery, etc.] 

1, A place where candles, etc., are kept. 

x6or I. Tare Househ. Ord. Edw. If, §73 The offices of 
the panetry, Butery .. marshalsy, avenery, Chaundlery. 
1667 &. CuamBertarne St. Gt, Brit, 3, u. xii. (1743) 109 

‘fhe yeoman of the chandlery [is to bring] sear: 
1895 Stunss Coust. Hest. (1877) IIT. 20d. 531 The several 
departments were under regular officers of the 
buttery, the kitchen, the napery, the chandlery, etc. 

2, a. Candles and other lighting materials. b. 
The commodities sold by a retail provision-dealer 
(also in pl. chandleries). Also atérib. 

r6or F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II, § 10 He shal survey 
.. the liveres of Char that shalbe everi day in the 
warderobe. 1837 Dicxens Pick. xxiii, To open a little 

shop in thechandlery way. 2842 Gen. P, Tuompson Zxerc. 
VI. 424 4 vendor of the unenumerable thi called 
chandieries, 1886 Law Times’ Rep. LILI. 678/2 The out- 
standing debts of a chandlery business, : 

e. With defining word, as ship chandlery (the 

business and commodities of a shzp-chandler), 
7849 Farese Com, Class-bk, 16 Trade in Naval Stores 


I 
+ Chandling, 67. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Cuanp- 
ur: cf. peddling, peddler.]. The business of a 
chandler, the manufacture of chandlery. 

1889 in Wadley Bristod Wills (3886) 257 Implements and 
utensils for soopie ing and for Chaundlinge. 1876 L. 
Steruen Hist. Eng. Thought 1,163 The exception to his 
tallow-chandling was a short residence with Sir Joseph 


ekyll. 
||Chandoo, -du (tfend#). [Hindi chardi.] 
A preparation of opium used in China for smoking. 

1847 in Crate. 1838 Smmonps Dict. Trade. 

+Chandry, Obs. Forms:. 5-7 chandery, 
ohaundrie, -y, 6-7 chandrie, -dry. [Contracted 
from chaudlery, like chancery from chancelerie.] 

1. The place where candles, etc., were kept in a 
household ; =CHANDLERY 1, . 

‘1478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Misc. 74 To pantry, 
buttery, or cellar, spicery, chaundry, or any other office. 
154 Act 33 ffex.VIIT, c. 12 $12 The yomanofthechaundrie 
+ shall. .haue in_redinesse seared clothes, sufficient for the 
surgeon. -x668 Coxtins in Ler red Corr. Set. Men (1841) 
II. 178 One of the yeomen of the chaundry to the king. 
1884 Leisure Hour 3501/2 The chaundeler .: also moulded 
quarions and morters in.the chaundry. ~ - 

2. Chandlery, small wares. = 

z6sr DAvENANT Gondibert (1673) Pref. rx The shops of 
Chaundry, and slight wares, : 
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8. The feast of Candlemas. 

1498 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Afisc. 100 Two servants 
..to bear the trumpets, pipes and other instruments. . whilst 
they blow to suppers and other revels at Chaundry. 

Chane, obs. form of Cuain, KHAN. 

Chanel, Chanfer, obs. ff. CaawneL, CHaMFER. 


|\Chanfrin (fantreh), [a. F. chanfrein; cf. 
Cuamrron.] The fore-part of a horse’s head. 

1730-6 in Bawwey; and in mod. Dicts, 

Chang, sb. worth. dial, [An echoic words 
chink, clang.] A ringing or resonant sound, 

x807 Stace Poems 51 An’ the grove, with gladsome chang 
Their joy confest. 1809 in Skinner Afisc. Poet. 180 (Jam.) 
To fear the chirming chang Of gosses grave. 

Chang, v. xorth. dial. intr. To make a loud 
ringing sound; to clang or twang. Hence 
Changing vé/. sb. 

1614 G. Marxnam Cheap /1us). 11. xxii. (1668) 79 A certain 
hollow tar in his mouth. x807 Stace Poems 140 Wi’ 
merry lilts the fidlers chang, ‘The lads and lasses bicker. 

Chang, var. of Canc, Obs., fool, foolish. 

Change (t{éindz), 54. Forms: 3-6 chaunge, 
4 chonge, 4-6 chaynge, (5 chounge), 3, 6- 
ehange. [a. AF. chaunge, OF. change (=Pr. 
camge, cantje, Sp. cange):—late L. camét-um ex- 
eee of Lombards), f. cambire, to CHANGE.] 

1. The act or fact of changing (see CHANGE ». I, 
2); substitution of one thing for another; succes- 
sion of one thing in place of another. 

zagy R. Geouc. (1724) 132 Change worp of bischopriches, 
& pe digne sege y wys Wor ybro3t to Canterbury, pat at 
London now ys. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 195 Thus was there 
made a newe chaunge. ¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads. § Lim. Aon. 
(1714) 6x In the Realme of Fraunce was never chaunge of 
their Kyng.. but by the Rebellions of such mighty Subgetts. 
1473 Warkw. Chron. tr Alle Englonde .. hatyd hym, and 
were fulle gladde to have a chounge. 1953 Even 7yeat. 
New Lud, (arb) 3tmarg. note, Chaunge of ayre is daunger- 
ous, 31663 Cowley Verses § £ss. (1669) 136 No change of 
Consuls marks to him the year. 1726-8 Lapy M. W. Mow- 
tacug Lett. I, xxix. 93 Eve! ing I see seems to me a 
change of scene. 1733 M:ss Kexy in Swift's Lett. (1768) 
IV. 47 For God's sake try the change of air. 1832 Prof. 
Reg. Instr, Cavalry ut, # Change of Position is when the 
Line moves altogether off its ground, at the same time ad- 
vancing or retiring one of its 1853 Ly tron Aly Novel 
(Hoppe) Said to have made a change for the better. 

b. Substitution of other conditions or circum- 
stances, variety; esp. in collog. phr. for a chauge. 

268r Daypen Sp. Friar Prol. 33 Our fathers did, for change, 

to France repair. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xi. 314 Take ¢ 
or 7ripe Plantains.. boil then instead ofa Bag-pudding. . this 
is a ver ped way forachange. 1842 Texnyson Walking 
to Mail 18 He .. sick of home went overseas for change. 
1876 Burnasy Ride Khiva xviii, Anything for a change .. 
we are bored to death here, 

+c. ? Around in dancing. Ods. 
Fa qdopesy L.L. L.v. ii. 209 Then in our measure, vouch- 

fe but one change. _ ‘ 

d. sfec. The passing from life ; death, 

x6xx Biste Fob xiv. 14 All the dayes of my appointed time 

will I waite, till my change come. 1941-3 WESLEY Fd. 
(x749) 56, I went to my mother, and found her change was 
near, .She was in her last conflict. x89 Tuackeray Virgin. 
Ixxxiit, I fear, sir, your Aunt, is not in such a state of 
mind as will fit her very well for the change which is im- 
minent. 

te. Zo put the change upon: to deceive, mis- 
lead (a person); to make things appear to (him) 
other than they are. Oés. 

2693 Concreve Double Deal, v. iv, 1 have put the change 
upon her, that she may be otherwise employed, r7os 

ICKERINGILL Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 51 He put the Change 
upon the unthinking Senate, and ordain’d a Presbyter or 

der in the room of every Parish-Priest. 1742 Jarvis Dou 
Gate. u, 11.1x.(D,) Those enchanters, . are perpetually setting 
shapes before me as they really are, and presently putting the 
change upon me, and transforming them info whatever they 
please. x8ax Scotr Keni. iii, You cannot put the change 
on me so easy as you think. ss 

+2. Theact of giving and receiving reciprocally ; 
exchange. J change: in exchange. Obs. 

@%300 Cursor JM. 28820 If pow had Iede, & hade nede 
For to Naue gold ne wald pou bede For to ma [=make] 
chaunge. 1375 Barsour Brice x1x. 379, Of hym. .chaynge 
wes maid For othir that men takyn had. ¢ 2386 CHaucer 
Sgrs. T. 527 Took his herte in chaunge for m 1400 
Destr. Tray 788 Pai-. made a chaunge .. of hor choise 
ane aera pee to (east et Cheon Antenor. ri 

. Heywoop Prev, epigr. (4 Iss lunge 1S NO rol 

ut robry maketh pet axe. Much Ado w. iL 
185 That I.. Maintain’d the change of words with any 
creature, 1606 — Ty. § Cr 1, iii. 27 They will almost, 
Giue vs a Prince of blood. .In change of him. 

+b. spec. Excharige of merchandise, commerce. 
¢ 1400 Agol. Loli, 57 Pe auteris of Crist are’ maad pe bordis 
of chaungis bicouetous men. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. 
(82x) I, Introd. 32 Ane riche toun .. quhair sum time wes 
gret change, be repair of uncouth marchandis. 

3. A place where merchants meet for the trans- 
action of business, an exchdnge. (Since 1800, 
erroneously treated as an abbreviation of Zxchange, 
and written ’Change.) Now.chiefly in phr. on 
*Change, at the Exchange; iG 


cf. 


@xq00 Octouiax 793 As he’ toward the chounge de, 
3614 'T. Apams in Spurgeon Zyeas. Dav. Ps. xit. 2 A heart 


and a heart’; one’ for the church, another for thé change. 
1676 Exruerence 3/axn of Afode 1. 1, She saw you yesterday 
at the Chan giz Sterve Sfect, No. 386 ? 3 If such a 
Man comes from Change. xg90 Burke #v, Rev. 336 It is 


CHANGE. 


powerful on Change. 1621 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 
49 Old stock-jobbers..are gone hobbling to Change. 860 

MERSON Cond, Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) Lf, 321 What good, 
honest, generous men at home, will be wolves and foxes on 
change! 1876 Green Short Hist. vii, (x88x) 415 Grave 
merchants upon ‘change, 

4. The act of changing (see CHANGE v. 6,7); alter- 
ation in the state or quality of anything ; the fact of 
becoming other than it was; variation, mutation. 

a122§ Ancr. R. 166 Worldliche pinges bet beod, ase be 
mone, euer Ine chaunge. 1340 Ayvnd, 104 He [God] is 
zopliche ..wip-oute enye chonge eure to yleste. 1398 Tre. 
visa Barth, De P. R. w. ix. (1495) 93 Flewme is able to be 
- -chaunged in to blode, and whan the chaunge is full made, 
etc. cx400 Rom. Rose 5441 Withoute chaunge or variaunce. 
1597 Hooker Led, Pod, v. Ixvii. § 1x_A true change both of 
soul and_body.. from death to life. xga6 tr. Gregory's 
Astron, I, 31x Remarkable Changes that have happen'd 
among the Fix’d Stars, 279g Suurivan Sé, Pair. Day in 
iv, Fustice. Do you really see any change in me? osy, 
Change ! never was man so altered. 1842 Tennyson Locksley 
ffaid 182 Let the great world spin for ever down the ringin; 
grooves of change. 1850 Lyncu Zhco, Trin, ii. 20 Growt 
Is the reconcilement of permanence and change. 1858 J. 
Bennet Nutyition i. 26 Change, constant change, is the law 
of organic life, 1876 Grunn Shoré Hist. ii, § 1 (1882) 6x The 
change in himself was as startling as the change in his policy, 

+ b. spec, Changefulness, changing humour, 
caprice ; ‘ inconstancy, fickleness’ (Schmidt). Ods. 
x600 Suaks. Sonn. xx, A woman’s gentle heart, but not 
acquainted With shifting change. 1605 — Lear 1. i. 291 
You see how full of changes his age is. :61z — Cyd. 1, vis 
115. 1675 Drypen Aurengs, 1. i, gor You bid me fear; in 
that your change I know, . 
ce. Afus. Variation; modulation. 

15g Suans. 7700 Gent. w. ii. 69 Harke, what fine change 
is in the Musique. 1880 Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 332 Change, 
the word used as the short for change of key or modulation. 

d. Change of life: (see quot.). 

1834. J. M. Goov Study Aled. (ed. 4) IV. 54 node, When 
menstruation is about to cease, the period is called ‘the 
change or turn of life’, 1864 F. Cuurcnit, Dis. Women 
v1. 237 ‘The period occupied + this ‘change of life’ ranges 
from two to four years, if not longer. 

5. Of the moon: a. Properly, the passage from 
one ‘moon’ (2, ¢. monthly revolution) to another, 
the coming of the ‘new moon’; b. extended more 
or less widely to include also the attainment of 
‘ full moon ’, and even of intermediate phases. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 109 OF flodes hist and ebbes lowe, 
Upon his [the Moon's) chaunge it shall be knowe. 1604 
Suaxs, Off, 1, iii, 178 To follow still the changes of the 
Moone With fresh suspitions. 1669 Sturmy Afaviner’s 
Mag. . 1.10 A Rule to find the Change, Full, and Quar. 
ters of the Moon..‘The 29th day of October is the day of 
her Change, or New Moon. 1844 H. Wuson rit. 
India \, 55: Sacrificing at the change of every moon many 
victims, chiefly children, to the river Ganges. 1858 in 
Mere. Mar. Mag. V. 365 It is high water, full and change 
ssOtioh,irm, 1882 Harper's Mag. Nov. 810, I still have 
‘em [fits] once or twice a week sometimes, always with a 
change in the moon, 

6. That which is or may be substituted for 
another of the same kind; esp. in phrase change 
of raiment (apparel, etc... (In this sense some- 
times unchanged in the plural ; see quot. 1611.) 

1g92 Greene Groaisw. IVit (1617) 9 Mistresse Lamilia, 
like a cunning Angler made readie her chaunge of baytes. 
26zz Broce Lew, xxvii, 33 If he i hong it at all, then both it, 
and the change thereof, shall be holy. — Faudg. xiv. 12 
Thirtie sheetes, and thirtie change of garments. 1815 
Ser ibbleamania 141 Who, drench’d, ne’er catch cold, though 
without change of smickets, 1836 Dickens S#. Boz (1866) 
248 Four horses with clothes on—change fora coach. 1876 
Burnany Ride Khiva xxi, A change of clothes, a few in- 
struments and my gun. 

7. &. Money of a lower denomination given in 
exchange fora larger coin, a bank-note, etc. ; hence 
generally, coins of low denomination (often with 
adj. s#all); also coins of one currency given in 
exchange for those of another. b. The balance 
that remains over and is returned when anything is 
paid for by a piece of money greater than its price. 

1622 Massincer, &c. Old Law v. i, Lysander. Your hat 
is too high-crowned. Guotho. I do give him two crowns 
for’t, and that’s equal change all the world over. x6ox 
Locke Afoney Wks. 1727 II. 97 These in Change will an- 
swer all the Fractions between Sixpence and a Farthing. 
175t Jounson Rami, No. 177 ® 7 He had just received in 
a handful of change, the piece that he had .. been seeking. 
1777 Suerwan Tri Scarb. 1. i, Can you give me 
foraguinéa? 1840 Marnvat Poor Jack iv, Vi). . bring back 
your all right. Jevons Money (1878) 25 Still 
used as small change. ‘fod. Nochange given. Passengers 
ie requested to examine their tickets and change before 
leaving. 
Jig. 3064 Lowen Mireside Trad. 199 A poor Anglo-Saxon 
must. .look twiceat his small changeofquartersand minutes, 

@. slang. Something given or taken in return. 
In such phrases as 4o give (a person) change, to 
do him a service; also ironically, to give him his 
deserts, ‘pay him out’; ¢o take one's change ott 
of, to take one’s revenge on (a person), or for (a 
thing) ; zeke your change out of that! a slang ex- 
pression when a ‘settler’ is given in the shape of 
either a repartee or 2 blow. ¥ 
. 1830 Garr Lawrie T. 1. xi. (1849) 184 Take your change 
out of that! 1847 De Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. VI. 
238, I should ‘certainly have ‘taken my change’ out of the 
airs she continually gave herself, 1835 TuackEray Diary 

_ ¥. de la Pluche (Hoppe) Whenever I see res in a very 
2 “a 
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public place, I take my change formy money. _ I digg him 
in the ribbs, or slap his padded old shoulders. 1865 Dickens 
Mut, Fr. (Hoppe) Wyou showed mea B. I could so far give 
you change for it as to answer Boffin. tA 

8. spec. in gl. +a. Math. The difierent orders in 
which a set or series of things can be arranged ; 
permutations Sees b. Bell-ringing. The different 
orders in which a peal of bells may be rung. 

(The name has reference to a change from the ‘usual 
order’, viz. the diatonic scale, struck from the highest to 
the lowest bell ; but in a wider sense, this is included asone 
of the changes; see Grove Dict, Afus. s. v.) : 

1669 Hoiver Llew. Speech (J.) Four bells admit twenty- 
four changes in ringing. 1688 R, Horne Armoury ut. 462/2 
In, .Ringing Bells .. Changes or Tunes [is] when they are 
rung to [mmitate theairy sound of a Psalme or Song. 1751 
Cuampers Cyed., Changes in arithmetic, etc., the permuta- 
tions or variations of any number of quantities ; with regard 
to their position, order, etc. 1864 Jean IxceLow Poems 
40 O Boston bells! Ply all your changes. 

a. Zo ring the changes: (a.) to go through all 
the changes in ringing a peal of bells; jig. to go 
through all the possible variations of any process ; 
to repeat the same words, statements, elc., in va- 
tious ways. (Constr. 07, 207; now usually coz- 
temptuous.) (b.) slang: see quot. 1786, 1874. 

1614 T. Apans Devil s Bang. 33: Some ring the Changes of 
opinions. 1670 Hacnarp Cont, Clergy 62 hey shall only 
ring you over a few changes upon the three words: crying, 
Faith, Hope and Charity; Hope, Faith and Charity; and 
soon. xg7xz2 ARBUTHNOT Fokn Bull (1755) 36 A parcel of 
roaring bullies. ringing the changes on butcher's cleavers. 
1786 Remark, Trials F. Shepherd & To initiate him into 
the art of what that gentleman stiled rzxging the changes ; 
that is, ingeniously substituting a worse for a better article, 
and decamping without a discovery. 1843 Souruey Doctor 
Ixxxvi. (D.) He could .. have astounded him by ringing 
changes upon Almugea, Cazimi, etc. 1874 Slang Dict. sv. 
Ring, ‘To ring the changes’ in low life means to change 
bad money for good. 

9. Hunting, Phr. Zo hunt change: see quots., 


and cf. Counter adv. ? Obs. 

16977 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat.t. (170616 When the Hounds. . 
. take fresh scent, hunting another Chase. .wesay, they Hunt 

Change. Woruwce Dice. Rust. ef Urb. s.v. Buck- 
Hunting, To have a care of Hunting Counter or Change, 
because of the plenty of Fallow Deer that use to come more 
directly upon the Hounds, than the red Deer doth, 1721- 
1800 Baitey, Change (among Hunters) is when a Buck, etc., 
met_by Chance, is taken for that they were in pursuit of. 
+10. Surveying. (See quot.) Obs. 

a Srurmy Afariner’s Mag. u. v. i, § 2. 4 Provide ten 
small sticks..at the end of every one of those Chains, stick 
one of these. into the Ground, which let him that followeth 
take up.. These Ten Chains ifthe distance be large, you call 
a Change, and so you may denominate every large distance 
by Changes, Chains and Links. 

ii. Sc. An ale-house ; = CHANGE-HOUSE. 

¢1730 Burt Lett, N. Scotl, (1818) 1. 68 A gentleman that 
keeps a Change. .They call an alchouse a change. 

12. Comé, and attrib. 

a. Comb,,as change-day, -time (sense 5), change- 
ringer, -ringing (sense 8 b), change-heeper (sense 
11); Change Alley, a narrow street in London, 
scene of the gambling in South Sea and other 
stocks (see ALLEY); change-broker = exchange 
broker ; change-ratio (see quot.); change-wheel 
(see quot.). See also CHANGE-HOUSE, 

1837 CartyLe Jr. Rev. viv, Poor sub-lieutenant Du- 
hamel, innocent *Change-broker. 1633 T. James Voyage 
18 It flowes on the *change day, about a eleuen a clocke. 
x17sz in Scots. Mag. (2753) July 338/: Duncan Campbell 
*changekeeper. 1883 A. Grey in Mature XXVII, ye ‘The 
multiplier .. or *change-ratio as it has been called by Pro- 
fessor James Thompson, is .. the number of the new units 
of velocity equivalent to one of the old units. 1884 4 ¢he- 
nizune x8 Oct. s01/3 The *change-ringers have done for 
more evil than revolution and bi; combined. 1872 Ev. 
LacombE Betis of Ch. iii, 31 *Change-ringing is pre-eminently 
fan art)... which exercises the mind and body at the same 
time. 1874 Kuicnr Dict, Afech. 1. 526 *Change-wheels, 
having varying numbers of cogs of the same pitch, are used 
to connect the main arbor of the lathe with the feed-screw. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V.266/s ‘The screw is driven by 

means of. .change-whcels from the end of the lathe-spindle. 

b. aitrib. in sense ‘taking the place of another, 
acting as substitute, exchange-, vice-’. 

1875 ‘Stonsuence’ Brit, Sports. 11.1. § 3.147 The changes 
horses being better at the regular hunt-stable. 1886 Dazly 
News 22 July sft Mr. Bonnor and Mr, Jones are also very 
useful change bowlers. 1884 Be. or Cricuester in Times 
20 Aug. 5 To-keep a book ..in which the name of every 
change-preacher should be entered. E 

Change (t{eindz), v. -Forms: 3-4 chaungen, 
chaungi, 3 changen, changi, 3-7 chaunge, 4 
schaungen, chawnge, chong, chongi, § chonge, 
chawngyn, chaunch,-6 chaung, chaundge, 
chaynge, ?chonch, 3- change. [ME. change-1, 
a. OF. change-r (= Pr. campar, cambiar, Sp. cait- 
gear, cambiar, lt. canglare;cambiare) -late L.cane- 
éidre (in Salic’ Law, etc.), f. camdbi-tm exchange ; 
used for cl: L. cambive'to barter, exchange: perh. 


cognate with Gr. aym- to bend, tum, turn back,] . 


1 trans. To put or take another (or others) in: 
stead of; to substitute another (or others) for, re- 
place by another (or others) ; to give up in exchange 
for something else. : of : 

(Here (but not in xb) the ‘something else’ is ‘almost al- 
ways of the same kind as the thing it replaces.) 
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_ ¢1230 Hal: Mcid. 7 pat tu naldes chaungen pat tu liuest 
in for to beo cwen icrunet. @ 31300 Cursor AL, 29410 
chaunges cran or wede. 1340 Hampore Pr, Conse, 1003 In 
pis werld es bothe wele and wa, Pat es ofte chaunged to and 
fra._ 1393 Gower Conf. III. 109 He shall his place chaunge 
And seche cacy oes straunge. 1477 Eart Rivers (Cax- 
ton) Dictes 125 The same herbes .. were sent to.the Kinges 
losid and sealled with their sealles, to thentent that 

shulde not be chaunged. 1§8: Mutcasrer Positions xll. 
(1887)250 Which for a better Iiuing will chaung his colledge. 
1603 Drayton Bar. Warres 1. xxxiv, Changing the Clyme, 
thou couldst not change thy Care. 2611 Brste Gen. xli. 14 
He shaued himselfe, and changed his raiment. pag Fave 
Hor, Epist. 1. i. 135 They el mge their weekly barber, 
weekly news. 2805 A. Duncan Slariner’s Chron. HI. 197 
When I had changed my things, and taken my tea. 

b. with for (with obs.) before the thing put or 
taken in exchange. (Now usually exchange.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 548 Mani on stilleliche hor armes a 
wei caste, & chaungede hom vor herigaus. ¢1385 CHAUCcER 
L. G. W. 1233 And swore so depe to .. chaunge hire for no 
newe. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 7589 He may be chaungit .. for 
sum choise other, pat is takon of Troy. 1590 Saks. Afids. 
N. 11, ii. 124 Who will not change a Rauen for a Douce? 
1599 — Hen. V, i. vii. 12, I will not change my Horse with 
any that treades but on foure postures. 1704 Pore Windsor 
For, 234 Where Jove.. Might change Olympus for a nobler 
hill @ 187g Monsett Hyun, ‘When I had wandered’ iii, 
I. .changed my hopes for fears. 

c. spec. To give or procure money of another 
kind (e.g. foreign or smaller coin) in exchange 
for money of some defined kind or amount, 

13 7 Lanci. P. P?. B. xvi. 129 [Ihesus] caste adown her 
stalles, bat... chaungeden any moneye. 219748 Swirt(J.) A 
shopkeeper might be able to change a guinea..when a cus- 
tomer comes fora crown’s worth of goods. 1826 Scorr Diary 
in Lockhart (1839) VIII. 382 When we change a guinea, the 
shillings escape as things of small account. 2876 Burnasy 
Ride Khiva xii, The Commercial Bank would change my 
English gold. 

. To change oneself: i.é, one’s clothes. So ¢o 
change one’s feet; z.e. one’s shoes or other cover- 
ing for the feet. Now only Se. 

¢zggo Lo. Bersers Artk. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 260 Than the 
kyng entred into a lytel chaumbre, and there dyd chaunge 
him. ¢15g0 Mar.owe Yew Malta ww. v, 1 change myself 
twice a-day. 1861 Ramsay Rewiin v. (ed. 18) 118 She did 
not change her feet when she came in from the wet. 

@. intr. To change one’s clothes. (co//og.) 

1634 Malory’s Arthur (1816) II, 319 A gentlewoman .. 
brought him a shirt of fine linen cloth} but he changed not 
there. 1827 Cotertnce Biog. Lit. (1847) 11. 350 After dinner 
I .. wash id chai § : 

2. Often with plural object, in sense: To substi- 
tute one thing for another of the same kind; to 


quit one and take another. 

Thus ¢o change hands, to pass from one hand to another, 
from one person’s possession to another's ; /o change sides, 
to go over from one side to the other; 40 change carriages 
(c. g. on a railway). (Rarely with obj. in sing. as t fochange 
the heart er to change one's side; these cases belong 
properly to 2, 

2670 CoTTON Zsferuon 1. x. 529 The place however only 
chang’d the hand without going out of the Family. 1709 
Pore Z£ss. Crit. 435 Their weak heads ..”Twixt sense and 
nonsense daily change their side. 1715 Desacutters Fires 
Jupr. 22 1f you change ends, still the Air will rush out at 
the upper end. 1732 Berkevey Adciphr. ii. § 2 Money 
changeth hands. i ieapels at Cricket 7 The Bowler .. 
shall bowl to the Number of Four [balls] before he changes 
wickets, 2884 7ies(weekly ed.)z Feb. 5/3 The Simla. .after 
changing owners, was converted into a sailing ship. Afod. 
Passengers by these trains change carriages at Didcot. 

b. zvtr. or cllipt, To change carriages on a 
railway, boats on a river, ctc. 

18.. Zyneside Song, Yo mun change here for Jarrow, 
Afod, Passengers for Cambridge change at Bletchlcy. All 
change here, please ! . i. 

3. ¢rans. To give and receive reciprocally, ex- 
change, interchange. (Yor this exchange isnow the 
ordinary prose word, but chazige is still in dial, 
arch., and poet, usc, and in ‘chenge places’, and 
the like.). bs F 

Const. A and B change places, A changes places with B. 

ax300 K, Horn 1032 Quap horn..We schulle chaungi 
wede, 1588 Suaxs. L. Z. Z. v. ii. 238 Will you vouchsafe 
with me to change a word? = x592 — Row §& Ful, ut. Vv. 3% 
Some say, the Larke and loathed Toad change cyes. 1600 
— A. YL. 1, iti. 93 Wilt thou change Fathers? I 
will giue thee mine.’ 2603 Knoties fist. Turks, After 
they had changed a few bullets [they] boarded a tall ship 
of the Turkes, 1648 Lo. Henpert Lye (1826) 172 Pur- 
posing to change a pathshe or two with the first I met. 
@ 1763 Suenstone Vhs. (1764) 1. 45 Forbid by fate to change 
onetransientgiance! 1820Scott J7onast. iii, Herattendants 
changed expressive looks with cach other.: 1842 TENNYSON 
Dora salf you..change a word with her he calls his wife. 
1864 Blackw, Afag. XCV. 764 (Hoppe) Do you believe that 
the AEsculapius would change places with him? 1870 Daily 
News 16 Apr., Whose owner’ .by ‘changing works’, as the 
exchange of labouris called, does asmuch for his neighbours. 

+b. To ex e (a thing) wth (a person). 

(Here the thing given is the sole object, that received 
being understood to be the co! g thing in relation 
to the other person or party. ‘The construction is thus a 
mixture of r and 3.) : 

¢ 1600 SHAKE. Sons. 

ings. 2604 — O¢h. 1. iii: 3x7, I wonld change my Humanity 
with a Baboone. 16sx Jur. Tavtor Holy Living (J.), Those 
thousands, with whom thou wouldst not .. change thy for- 
tune and condition. . > : nae 

+4. To give or bestow in exchange, Oés. rare. 

1609 Bistz (Douay) 2 San. x.9 God changed unto him 
another hart, 4 . 


xxix, I sco to change my state with 
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5. zztr. To make an exchange. Bo * CaN 
+a. with for (also with) before the thing given. 
, 2867 Marver Gr, Forest 13 b, In Indie, saith Isidore, there 
is neyther Lead nor Brasse of his owne, therefore it 
chaungeth for his owne Marchandise (as with Gemmes and 
Margarets). 21637 B. Jonson ‘Drink to me only’, But 
is J of Jove’s nectar sip I would not change for thine. 
. with for before the thing taken in exchange. 

1604 Sutaxs, O24. 1. iii. 356 It cannot be long that Desde: _ 
mona should continue her loue to the Moore ..She must 
pbange for youth. [But the sense may be different.) 1608 
— Per. w. vi. 174 Thou hold’st a place, for which the 
pained’st fiend Of hell would not in reputation change. 

¢. with with before the person, as in 3. © 

1805 Sourney Madoc in W. xvii, Ere we part change 
with me. 

6. trans. To make (a thing) other than it was; to 
render different, alter, modify, transmute. 

1225 St. Marher. 3 Otibrivs..changede his chere, 1297 
R. Guouc. (1724)14 He ne my3te hire herte change, pat heo - 
to sore ne drow. ¢ 1300 Beke? 258 He gan to changi al his 
lyf: and his manere also. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 68 His 

forme he chaungeth sodeinly, 1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. 
I. clii, 18: He changed his countenance. 1583 BABINGTON 
Commnandm. V. (1637) 42 So times are changed to and fro, 
and cl ging times have chaunged us too. 365r Hosnes 
Leviath. u, xxvi. 145 No errour of a subordinate Judge, can 
change the Law. 1790 Parey Hore Paxil. Rom. i.g He so 
far changed his purpose as to go back through Macedonia. 
1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8 (1882) 430 A series of vic-~- 
tories which .. changed the political aspect of the world. 
b. With z2/0 or ¢o: To turn or convert zz/0. 

¢ 1925 EVE. AlGt. P. B.1258 patsumtyme wer gentyle, Now 
ar chaunged tochorles. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. im. 
xiv. 58 The vertue that tornyth and chaungyth the sub- 
Staunce of the sede in to the substaunce of al the partyes 
of the plante. 1596 Suaxs, Tam. Shr. v. i. 126 Cambio is 
chang’d into Lucentio, 6x1 Biste Ps, evi. 20 They changed 
their glory, into the similitude of an oxe. 1712-4 Porz Rage 
Lock 11. 123 Chang’d to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 1833 
Tennyson Lady Clara vi, You changed a wholesome heart 
togall. Sirs overs eels: 2) V. 48 They would change 
thepatri or dynasticform into aristocracy or monarchy. 

e. To turn from the natural or proper state; to 
render acid or tainted; as, the wine, is changed; 
thunder and lightning are said to change (or i272) 
milk. (collog. or dial.) : 

7. intr. (for ref.) To become different, undergo 
alteration, alter, vary. 

¢ 1298 Lay. 3791 bo changede [zz0g twineden] hire bonkes, 
. Brunne Chyon. (1810) 148 On pe fifte day changed 
per wynde. 3386 Ciaucer Ants. 7.779 Tho chaungen 
gon here colour in here face, 1g23 Lv. Berners Frais. 

« xxx. 156 When the french kyng sawe the englysshmen, 
his blode chaunged, 1578 Lyte Dodoens m, Ixxxviii. 44x 
The flowers be.. of an incarnate ,.colour changing upon 

x60x Suaxs. Jul. C, 11. ii. 96 Their mindes may 
change. x6rx Brute Malachi iii,6, Tam the Lord, I change 
not, 3632 Rutiterrorp Leéé, xxiii. (1862) 1. 90 Ye have not 
changed upon, nor wearied of your sweet Master, Christ. 
17124 Port Kage Lock w, 68 Colours that change whene’cr 

wave their wings. 1830 Texnyson Poems 91 Nothing 
will die; All things will change. 

b. To turn zxéo or ¢o something else. 

1300 Foriz § Bl. 306 Ha... Chaungep fram water into 
blod. xg92 Suaxs. Kom. & Ful, ve Vv. 88 Our solemne 
Hymnes, to sullen Dyrges change. 1601 — Adé's Hell w, 
iii. 5 He chang’d almost into another man. 1850‘l'eNNyson 
In Mem, Viv. 16 And every winter change to spring. 

+e. With complemental adj.: To become, tum, 


Obs.rare. . . 
1660 Suarrock Vegetables 128 Endive. .by this means will 
change whitish. 

d. Of the moon; (@.), To pass through her 
various phases, (4.) To pass from one monthly 
revolution to another, pass through the phase of 
“new moon’; sometimes extended to ‘ full moon’, 


and intermediate phases. Cf. CHANGE sd. 5. 
er400 Ron. Kose 's3y6 It shal chaungen ..as the moone 
xgog Hawes Past. Pleas. xviu. 83 The minde of men 
chaungeth as the mone, rg92 Suaks. Row. § Jud ui. s10 
The Moone .. ‘Chat monethly changes in her circled Orbe. 
1693 W. Ronerrson Phrascot, Gen, 322 The moon changeth ; 
Luna coit, vel novatur _ 1881 Harper's Mag. Nov. 810 
When the moon changes, I have the fits, . 
- te. sfec. To change countenance; to turn pale, 


blush, ete. Ods. 
xg99 Snaus. Much Ado vy, i. 140 He changes more and 
more, I thinke he be angrie indeede. — /Yen. V, 11. ii. 
73 Looke yc how they change: Their cheekes are paper. 
x6xx — Cyt, 1, vi. 12 Change you, Madam? : 
£. spec, To turn sour or acid, become tainted; 
to ‘turn’, (collog. or tal.) ' 
48. trans. To shift, transfer (from one place 4a 


another). are, a ‘ 
c1420Pallad.on Husd.1.131 From feble lande eke chaunge 
hem yf thou mowe : For man and tree from feble lande to 
goode Who can and wol not chaunge 1 holde him woode. 
_b. intr. To remove to another place or into 
other,circumstances; to be shifted or transferred, 
(vare; occas. collog. with about, over, etc.) 5 
cio Song of Yesterd, 33 in E. E. P. (1862) 134 Hit 
[worldly bliss} schaungep so oft and so sodeynly, To day is 
here, to morwe away. 1426 Pol. Poems (1859) LI. 134 To 
forein blode that it not ne choinge, The crowne to put in 
non hondis straunge. 1862 J. Heyvwoop Prov. § Lpigr. 
(1867) 155 When trewe mens money, chaungth into theeues 
purses... i574 te, Litéleton's Tenures 119 0, If a person or a 
vicar ..dieth or chaungeth. 1844 Dickens Dlart..Chus. 
(Hoppe) ‘To let us change and change about. | . 
9.: Phrases. [In some of these it is uncertain 
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whether. the verb was originally transitive or in- 
transitive.) Zo change arms: (M2l.) to shift the 
rifle from one shoulder to the other. Zo change 
colour or jute + to become altered in colour; spec. 
of persons,-to turn pale, blush, etc, (cf. CoLour). 
4 To change (one's) copy: to change or alter one's 
style, manner, character. + 70 change countenance 
or face (obs.) =20 change colour. To change foot: 
+a. to change sides, play the turncoat (04s.) ; b. 
(also to change feet) = to change step. To change 
Jront: (orig. Ad) to face in another direction, to 
alterone’s direction of standing or marching; usually 
Jig. To change hands: see 2. To change hand, 
or change a horse (Horsemanship): see quot. Zo 
change one’s life (obs. rare): to die. Zo change 
one’s mind: to alter one’s opinion or purpose (see 
Minn). Zo change one's note or tune: to alter 
one’s manner of speaking, to speak more respect- 
fully, to change from laughter to tears (collog.). 
To change sides: see 2. To change step: to alter 
the cadence of the steps in marching so that each 
foot falls at the instant the other would have fallen. 
To ee and change: see CHoP v.2. - 
1g23 Lp. Berners Froiss, I, ceccl. 7g Wah those. wordes 
the duke a lytell chaunged “colour. _x600 Sraxs. 4. VP. L. 
m1. fi, 192 Change you colour? 1634 Brereton 77av. (1844) 
5 Mr, Thatcher ., was so Snpsehensive of the danger, that 
he changed colours. 1860 TynpaLi Glace. 1. § 13. 72 One 
large star. changed colour incessantly. xg25 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. 1. exiii. (cix.] 327 Chaunge your *copye, so that 
we haue no cause to renewe our yuell wylles agaynste you. 
1608 CAMDEN Jem, 190, I shall change copie from a Duke 
to a King. x640 G. Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 374 
Howsoever we change Copy, we are embased .. thereby. 
1637 Hgywoon Royall King Wks. 1874 VI. 22 Why, to 
change *face They say in modest maides are signes of grace. 
@x619 Daniet. Coll. Hist. Eng. 153 Glocester .. conceiving 
his turning, not so to serve his turne, as he expected. .againe 
changed *foote, 1833 Reg. Lusty. Cavalry 1. 18 Change 
Feet .. This may be required of a man who is stepping with 
a different foot from the rest. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp, 
s.v., To change a *horse, or change *hand, is toturn or beat 
the horse’s head from one hand to the other, from the right to 
the left, or from the left to the right. ¢1340 Cursor 
Trin.) Soone bigon he chaunge *hew. 1546 Lanctey Pol. 
Verg. De Invent. w. i. 83a, At y® same time Marye‘the 
yr ne .. did chaunge her “life. 26rz Binte Hebr. xii. x7 
‘ee found no place of repentance [#arg. way to change his 
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*minde): 2749 Frevoinc Tom Yones vit viii, Mrs. Western 
had changed her mind on the very point of departure. 2885 
Sir H. N in Law Times LEXX, 136/t The lady .. 
aftery changed her mind and wished to take it back. 


1708 Morrevx Rabelais v. ix, I’ make him change his 
*Note presently, 2578 Scot. Poems 16th C. (x80r) II, 285 
Priestes change your *tune, ee ee ee (Hoppe), 
You must not suppose.. that I can change and chop my 
*politics for my own purpose. 
\Changeability (t{zindzbiliti). Also 4 
chaungeablete. its ME. form, o. OF. 
changeableté; see CHANGEABLE, and -1t¥.] The 
quality of being changeable. a. =CHANGEABLE- 
NESS. . b. Capability of being changed. 

1388 Wyeuir x Sav, xv. 11 wtarg., Repenting, whanne it 
berith chaungeablete, may not be in God. 1423 Lyna, 
Pyler. Sowle 11. li, (2859) 54 Chaungeabylyte of wylle. 
1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) vi. x. 248/1 Freelte and un- 
stabylyte and chaungeabylyte. 1785 Map. D’ArBLay Diary 
(2842) II, 384 Her emphasis has that, sort of perce mpaer 
which gives an interest to everything she utters. x8 6 
Arvin Reign Law vi, (2871) 319 The changeability of phe- 
nomena through human agency. 

Changeable (t{éndzib’l), a Forms: 4 
chaungeabil, etc. [a. F. changeable, {. change-+ 
to CHANGE; see -ABLE.] 

1. That may change; liable or subject to change; 
mutable, variable, inconsiant. 


1340 Hampore Psalter xxxviiilix].8 All ere chawngeabil 
&passand. 1340 — Px. Consc. 1413 Pe life of pis world es 
«-ful variand and cre Sig ¢ 37386 Cuaucer Kunis. 7. 
384 Fortune is chaungeable. x87 Gotvinc De Moruay iv. 
44 It is certeine that he is vnchangeable, and that if he 
‘were not so the whole chaungeable nature should perish. 
1600 Sic 4 ¥.L. as 431 4 — youth [would] 
greeue, feminate, changeable, Jonging, and liking. 
a176z Lavy M. W. Montacue Leté. Ixix. 114, I have been 
very. near leaving this changeable world. 2797 Exncyel. 

al 


Brit. s.v. Astrou. Il. 429/2 The most remarkable of these 
changeable stars. 1885 Afanch. Exam. xo Sept. 5/5 The 


weather was very changeable. 

2. Liable to be changed (by others) ; alterable. 

146x Paston Lett. No. 404 11. 30 This chaungebyll rewle, 
1604 H. Jacon Reasons 7o It is not Changeable by man, 
and therefore it only is lawfull. 1830 D'Israewu Chas. J, 
IIL. xi. 247 Their places of meting were changeable, and 
only known to their own party, 1836 J. GicperT Ch 
Alonem, ix, (1852) 275 A merely arbitrary, determination 
; changeable at pleasure. 

‘3. Showing different colours under different as- 
- pects; ‘shot’, changing-coloured. arch. 

1480 Wardr. Acc, Edw, 1¥ (1830) 116 Grene chaungeable 
velvet. xgg0 Yaw. Chi Goods in Norfolk Archwot. (1865) 
VII. 34-A cope of blew changeable sylke. 1380 Barer Adu, 
C 323 Pigeons haue feathers of changeable colours. 
R. Harvey Pl. Perc, 12 Changeable coloured vrchins: 
Suaxs. Twel, N. u. iv. 76. 1624 Jotv-in Archeol, XLVI. 
136 Changable taffaty,curtains. 1712 Bunce. S#ect. No. 
425 P 3 A Robe of changeable Sill . er8xgy Moore Irish 
Melod, Poet.Wks. IL. 137 Love's wing an the peacock’s 
are .. both of them bright, but they’re changeable too. 


x 


ior: 
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+b. Variegated, parti-coloured. Obs. 

1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat. 980 Each one strives who 
shall laythe first hand upon that changeable cote[Joseph’s}. 
‘+4, Varying, various. Ods. 

2435 COVERDALE 2 Esdr. vi. 44 Floures of chaungeable 
coloure and smell. 1572 MAscaLt Govt. Cattle, Sheep (1627) 
203-The she must often driue them ouer changeable 
pastures and grounds whereas there is scant of feeding. 

5. as sh. +a. A changeable fabric (see 3, 3 b). 


Obs. b. A changeable thing or person. rave. 

7496 Willof Byllisdon (Somerset Ho.) Tartron or Sarsenet 
of Ch; le. x6z7 Fectrnam Resolves 1. ix, First went 
Lying. .clad all in Changeable, a1711 Ken Hymunar. Poet. 
Wks. x721 11. 35 No Change .. the Unchangeable affects, 
To his fix’d Glory God alf Changeables directs. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa. (1811) V. The changelings, or 
changeables, ‘ifthou like that wor better. . 

Changeableness (t{2t'ndgib’lnés). [f. prec. 

+-NESS.] The quality of being changeable; 

mutability, variableness; inconstancy, fickleness. 

exqgo’ Life St. Kath, (Gibbs MS.) 106-Pe blamefull 
chaungeablenesse of be queene. 165t Hoppes Gout. §& Suc. 
x. § 13. 161 According to the changeablenesse of mens 
mindes. 695 Lp. Preston Boeth. u. 49 note, Considering 
the Changeableness of Fortune. xyog Appison Satlex No. 
raz #5 The changeableness of the Weather. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. v. § x (1882) 215 The old sneer of the change- 
ableness of woman. ene 

Changeably (t{zindzabli), adv. 

+1. By way of exchange or interchange. Ods. 

1502 ARNOLDE Chvoz. 109 In wytnesse herof both partyes 
hath chaungeably sette their seales the day and tyme before 
reherssed. 2 Z2 

+2. Alternately in order or position. Obs. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Afacc. xv, 40 To vse chaungable [a/ternis 
autent uti)..is delitable. 1486 Bh. St. Albans, Heraldry 
D ija, So chaungeably she [Anna wyfe to kyog Rich, 11] 
bare theys armys [i.e. of Englond and of Fraunce and of 
thempor of Almayn] in xvj. quarteris. 

+3. Ina manner liable to change. Ods, 

1587 Gotpinc De Aforaay xii. 181 God .. created man 
good, howbeit chaungeablie ; free from euill, howbeit 
so as he might choose the euill. 2 . 

4. In a changeable or changing manner; with 
constant change or variety. 

1899 B. Jonson Cyuthia's Kev. tv. i, His several colours, 
he wears, wherein he flourisheth changeably, every day. 

+Changeant, a. Obs. rare. [a. F.change- 
ant, pr. pple. of changer to change: cf. CANGEANY.] 
Changing. 

exézo Z. Borp Zion's Flowers (1855) 90 The changeant 
colour of Dove's glist’ring neck, 

+ Change-chure: Obs. [f. CHANGE 7. + 
Cuuncu.] Onewho changes churches; who holds 


various ecclesiastical preferments in succession. 

3662 Futrer MWorthies, Herts. (1811) I. 429 (D.) Boso .. 

was a great Change-Church in Rome. 

hanged (t(2indzd), oZ. a. [f. CHance v.+ 
-ED!, Sidney’s form caznged is prob. after It. 
cangiato changed; cf. Cancrann, It. cangiante 
changing, changéful:] That has undergone change; 
made other than it was; altered. 

1580 S1pNEy Arcadia (x622) 116 You might well see by his 
caunged countenance .. that hee felt the hee playd. 
r61x SuHaxs, Wint, 7.1. ii. 382 Your chang’d complexions. 
a31674 Mitton Hor. Odes. v. 6 How oft shall he On faith 
and changed gods complain. 1883 Froupe Shor? Stud. 
IV. 187 Changed opinions will bring change of feelings, 

Changeful (t{a-ndzgful), a. [f. CHancz sb.+ 
-FUL,] ull of change, greatly given to change; 
changing, variable, inconstant. (Chiefly poetzc.) 

1606 Suaxs. Ty. § Cr. iv. iv. 99 When we will tempt the 
frailtie of our pores, Presuming on their changefull po- 
tencie. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 565 The changeful 
Temper of the Skies. axzoq T. Brown Sad. agst. Wom. 
Wks. 1730 I. 55 Woman, that various and that changeful 
thing. 2798 Sourney Jo a Friend, §c., The changeful 
April day. 1832 Kensie Chr. Vear., 6th Sund. aft. Epipl, 
The changeful year. 

Hence Changefully adv., Cha‘ugefulness, 

1857 J. Lawrence Guy Livingst. x, The gleams from the 
great burning logs lighted up..the polished walnut panels so 
changefully. 2977 Bosweee Yohuson I. 582, I complained 
of a wretched fulness, so that I could not preserve... 
the same views, 1853 Ropentson Se772. Ser. 1. xvii. 227 
A day was coming when .. this sad world was to put off for 
ever its changefulness, 

Change-honse. Sc. [f Cuance sd.+Hovse.] 
‘A small inn or alehouse’ (Jam.). (Perhaps 
originally a wayside inn at which horses were or 
might be changed ; in which sense it sometimes 
remains as a propername on the old coach-roads.) 

¢x620 Z, Born Zion's Flowers (1858)-72 When men see the 
Ivy bush hang out, They knowe the changé-house. 2700 
Sir A. Barrour Zeéé. 52 (Jam.) A little kind of chainge- 
house.. that provides meat for men and horses. 1814 
Scott Wav. x1, The guests had left their horses at the smali 
inn, or change-house, as it was called, of the village. 1848 
Croucx Bothie vi. 78 These .. Went by the lochside along 
to the changehouse near in the clachan. : 

Chengelane (tfétndglés), a. [E Caancs sd. + 
-LESS. ot in Bailey or Johnson.)]~ Without 
change, unchanging, immutable. - 

3s80 Stoney Arcadia nu. args Thus for each change my 
changelesse heart I fortifie. xg92z. Warner AM. Eng, viu. 
xxxvii, (R.) Vnto the cuckooe. .she Adjudg’d a spring-time’s 
changelesnote. 2636 Hratuy Epictetus’ Man. ior O change- 
lesse fate,direct mee to the end: axzgoo SHer#etp (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Letter fr. Sea, As changeless as my mind. 2847 


CHANGER. 


M. Bowty in B&. Praise 438 Free and changeless is His 
favour. 1878 Manvinc Afission H. Ghost iv. 101 God alone 
is changeless, 

Hence Cha:ngelessly adv,, Cha‘ngelessness. 

1808 J. Weester Nat. Philos. in Education Ul. No. 6. 
560 The Chinese idea of the Infinite was that of changeless- 
ness, x840 Guapstong CA. Princ, 7 The changelessness ., 
of the church in the fundamental truths of the Gospel. 

Changeling (tféndglin), sd. (2.) Also 6 
chaunge-, [f. CHANGE v. + -LING, dim. suffix.] 

A. sb. 

1. One given to change; a fickle or inconstant 
person ; a waverer, turncoat, renegade. arch. 

isss T. Hawkes in Foxe 4. § AL. (1631) III. x1. 263/2, I 
am no changeling, nor none will be. 1596 Sans. x Hen, 
IV, v. i. 76 Fickle Changelings, and e Discontents, 
1651 Howe. Venice 45 Which have their being under that 
ts ee! the Moon. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 42 They 
would never be Changlings, nor forsake their old Lord for 
anew. 1759 Ronertson Hrst. Scotl. 1. v1. 459 Darnley was 
such a changeling. _ 1! Sm R. Wison JFrui. 28 June in 
Léfe (1862) II. 286 England has nought to fear from such 
changelings, ; -“ 

2. A person or thing (surreptitiously) put in ex- 
change for another. ? Oés. (exc. as in 3.) 

186x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. w. 13 They put a stink- 
yng harlot in place of the holy spouse of Christe. That 
this puttyng in of a changelyng should not deceiue vs, etc. 
x602 SuHaks. Ham. v. it, 53, 1.. Folded the Writ vp in forme 
of the other. .plac’t it safely, ‘The changeling neuer knowne. 
1640 Br. Hatt Efise, u. xx. 204 It is not St. Ambrose .. 
but a changling in his clothes. 1830 Scorr Demonol. vi. 
175 Who live as changelings ever since, For love of your 
domains. ; 7 

8. spec. A child secretly substituted for another 
in infancy ; esp. a child (usually stupid or ugly) 
supposed to have been left by fairies in exchange 
for one stolen. (In quot. 1590 applied to the 
child taken, not to that left.) 

1884 R. Scot Discov. Wicker. vit. xv. 122 They have so 
fraied us with.-elves, hags .. changlings, incubus, Robin 
goodfellow .. and such other bugs, that we are afraid of 
our own shadowes. rgg90 Suaxs, Aids. N. 1. i. 23. 1596 
Srenser /. Q. 1. x. 65 Such, men do chaungelings call, so 
chaung’d by Faeries theft. 1664 H, Morr AZyst. L279. viil, 
24 To steal a Prince out of his cradle, and leave a Change- 
ling in the room. 1726 Gay Fadécs 1, iii. 14 Your precious 
babe is hence convey'd, And in its place a changeling laid. 
1840 AinsworTH Jozwer of L. 370 Yes! Jamachangeling. 

transf. and fig. 1818 Sneviey Rew, /slas w.i, That great 
tower..A changeling of man's art, nursed amid nature's 
brood, x85§ Macauuay /f7st. Eng. 1V. 530 The small pox 
was always present. cunning the babe into a changeling at 
which the mother shuddered. . 

attrib. xg90 Suaxs, Adids. N.11, i, 120, I do but beg a 
little changeling boy, To he my Henchman. 1825 T. C. 
Croker Fairy Leg. S. [vet, 49 note, A strong similarity in 
the traits of changeling character, f 

4. A half-witted person, idiot, imbecile. arch. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof, St. ww xii, 182 A Changes 
.. is not one child changed for another, but one child on a 
sudden much changed from it-self. 1667 Pepys Diary 
28 Dec., To think how ill she do any serious part .. just 
like a fool or changeling. 1845 H. Rocers Zss. Gee 1 
iii. 100 The giant becomes a dwarf—the genius a helpless 
changeling : 
+5, The rhetorical figure Aypallage. Obs. 

1589 Purrennam Eng. Pocste (Arb.) 182 Hipallage or the 
Changeling .. as, he that should say, for tell me troth and 
lie not, lie me troth and tell not. 

+B. as adj. (attrib. use of 1). Changeable, 
variable, inconstant. Obs, 

1646 Boye Wks. 1, 20 Some are so studiously changling 
in that particular. 1691 New Disc. Old Intreague Introd. 
4 Crouds of Thoughtless Mob with Changeling Praise, 
x702 Rowe Tamer. 1. ii. 606 Curse on that Changeling 
Deity of Fools (Fortune]. ' 

Changement (t{2-ndgmént). rave. [a. F. 
changement changing, change: see CHANGE v. and 
-meNT.] Change, alteration, variation. 

1984 Metvit Let, in Tytler Hist. Scotd, (1864) IV. 80 An 
appearance of changement of mind in him, 1677 Gaur 
Crt. Gentiles If. 11. 208 The most notable changement 
which happened in Religion. 80x Strutt Sports ¢ Past. 
1. i, 57 Arrows, of different weights .. according to the dif- 
ferent changements made in the distance of the ground. 


Changer (t/Z'ndgoz). Forms: 4chaungeour, 
changeour, 4-6 chaunger, 5 chawniore, chaun~ 
gere, 6- changer. [ME. changeour, a. OF. 
changeor (mod, F. changer) :—late L, type *cambi- 
ator-ent; but prob. often directly f, CHANGE.) 

1, One who, or that which, changes anything ; 


see CHANGE 4. 1, 6. 7 é 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vit. xvii. (x495) 325 The 
mone is chaunger of the ayre. 3562 J. Hzyvwoop Prov. 
Epigr. (2867) 3a Though chaunge be no robbry .. Yet shall 
that chaunge rob the chaunger of his wit. 2677 Gaze Cet. 
Gentiles IL. 1v. 264 The same thing cannot be the changer 
and changed. 1854 W. Watexwortu Anglicanisuc 84 
Reformers .. and changers in matters of religion. 188: P. 
Brooxs Candle of Lord 192 Christ, the changer of hearts. 
+2. One.who changes money, a money-changer. 
1340 Cursor Af. 14732 (Trin.) pe chaungeours [Co##, Gott. 
moneurs ; Faiz/ moneyers} for pat gilt Her bordes [iesus] 
ouer kest. 1362 Wycur jifatt. xxi, 12 He turnyde vpsa- 
doun the bordis of chaungeris. 1474 Caxton Chesse ut. iv. 
(1860) 8 b, The chaungers, and they that Jene money, 2612 
Brace Fohkn iia Found in the Temple .. the changers of 
money, sitting... Powred out the changers money. 
3. One who changes or varies; an inconstant 


person. rare. 


CHANGING. 


1605 MontGcomente Son. lxx, To be thy chiftanes changers 
ay thou chuisis. 16:1 Brste Prov. xxiv. 2x Medle not with 
them that are given to change [zavg. Heb. changers]. : 

- 4, Sc. One who keeps a CHANGE-HOUSE, 

3876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scotl. u.v. 177 foot-n., In 167 athe 
Council of Paisley .. ordain that changers selling drink to 
scholars shall pay £ zo. : : 

Ghanging (t{@'ndgin), vd/. 56.1 [f, Cuancrz. 
+-1nel.] The action of the verb CHancE. 

1, The action of substituting one thing for another, 
or of giving and receiving reciprocally ; exchange. 

x34 Hampoie Pr. Conse. 1532 Many men se ofte chaung- 
yng Of sere maners of gys of clethyng. cx44o Peain: 
Parv, 71 Chawngynge or yeuynge cone thinge for a- 
nothere, cambinwe, 1§23-75 Diurny Occurr. (2853) x8 For 
confirmatioun of peace and changeing of seillis, 
Uva, etc. Zrasm. Paraph. 76 b, A choppyng and 
chaungeyng of benefites one for an other. 1588 SHaxs. 
L, £. £.v, ii. 137 Change your Fauours too... But in this 
changing, What is your intent? 1611 Biste Pref. 9 Neither 
was there this chopping and changing in the more ancient 
times onely. . ? * 

+ b. concr. A thing given in exchange. Ods. rare. 

438. Wycuie Serum. |x. Wks. 1. 184 What chaunginge 
shal a man 3yve for his soule. P . 

2. The action of making a thing other than it 
was; alteration. 

az225 Anc. R. 6 peos riwle.. is ever on, & schal beon, 
widute monglunge & widute chaungunge. 138, Wycti? 
Sed. Wks. UE. 182 For chawngynge of Cristis ordynaunce. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 271 Notable alteracyon 
or chaungynge of the partes. 1714 Maxpevitte Jad. Bees 
(1725) I. 133 So many various shiftings and changings of 
modes. x866 SHanre New Test. Pref., The Translator. -has 
made no change for changing’s sake, _ 

Tb. Afes. Variation ; modulation; = CHANGE 
sb, 4c. Obs. 

1633 Frercner Pisce. Ecl. vit. xix, Change when you sing, 
muses delight in changing, 1669 Penn Mo Cross xix. § 31 
The Musick was simple, without Art of Changings, 

3. The action of becoming other than it was; 
change, alteration, variation. 

1330 Kyung of Tars 871 in Ritson Metr. Rom, 11. 192 
Bi chaungynge of his hewe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
A, xu. x, Pe rauen hap foure and sixty chaungynges of 


voyse. 1414 Bramiton Peuit, Ps. ci. 38 There is no chang- 
yng foundyn in the. x53§ CoverpaLe /sa, iii. 9 ‘The 
chaunginge of their countenaunce bewrayeth them, 1659 


C. Nosuu Moderate Answ. Immod. Queries 6 A person 
given to vacillations and changings. 
. Of the moon ; =CHANGE 5d. 5. Obs. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans Cvj, Take hony at the chaungyng of 
the moon. 16x Biste £eedus. xliii. 8 The moneth is called 
after her name, encreasing wonderfully in her changing. 

4. attrib. in various senses ; see the vb. 

1878 Grove Dict, Mus. 1.7 A The appoggiatura .. in the 
latter case. .is.. sometimes called ‘transient’ or ‘changing ’ 
note. 1883 J. Parker Zyne Ch, 200 The grave is nota 
goal, it is but achanging-place. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 
130/t Plan..of Dry or Changing House where miners 
change their clothes. 


Changing, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-ING?.] 

1. That changes (zitv.) ; undergoing alteration ; 
varying, inconstant ; that changes colour. 

crzeg £, 2. Addit. P. B. 1588 Suche a chaungande 
chaunce. 1340 Ayend, 104 Alle opre binges byep chonginde, 
1583 Basincton Command. v.(1637)42 Sotimesare changed 
to and fro, and chaunging times have chaunged ustoo. 1633 
P. Fuetcner Purple Isl. 1. xxxvii, Every changing scene. 
1660 Bovte Seraph. Love § xxv. (x700) 152 The changing 
necks of Doves. 1880 M. Cotuns 7h, i Garden 1. 216 
The sen..always changing, yet unchangeable. fod. A 
saoereoueiss silk, . : 

2. That changes (¢ravs.) ; causing alteration. 

1707, Hearne Collect. a7 Sept. II. 53 ‘Time changing, 
sneaking People. 1809 Campnete Gerlrude u. xxi, The 
changing hand of time. 

Changing, wi. sb.2; see CHANG v. 

Chanh, var. CANG a. Obs. foolish. 

Chanily, obs, form of CHaNNELEY, gravelly. 


+Ghank, sd.1 Obs. Shortened form of CHANORE. 

1586 Lurron Thous. Notable Th. (N.) Of a marvellous 
virtue ogainst blearedness of the eyes, chanks, and burning. 

Chank (tfank), 50.2 [2. Hindi anki :—Skr. 
chankha: ck. Pg. chanca, chanquo,] * A large kind 
of shell (Zverdinella va, a) prized by the Hindus, and 
used by them for offering libations, as a horn to 
blow at the temples, and for cutting into armlets 
and other ornaments. Itis found especially in the 
Gulf of Manaar’ (Col. Yule), 

x698 Favun dec, £, ludia §¢ P, 322 (Y.) There are others 
they call Chanquo}; the shells of which are the Mother of 
Pearl. x7 A. Haminton New Ace, B. Lud. I. 131 WY) 
Chonk, a Shell-fish in shape ofa Periwinkle, but as large 
as a Man’s Arm above the Elbow, x 38 T. Maurice Hin- 
dostan ww. iil, (1820)11, 276 Nor armed f imself with any other 
pascply than the sacred chank, 1863 C. R, Marxian in 
Intell. Observ. WV, 420 Large conch shells called chanks. 

2. Cond, and attrib., as chank-bed, fishery, shell. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Ciun. § Pearls i, 1 The chank beds 
that enrich the north-west coast of the island. 84s Sroc- 
queer Handik. Brit. India (1854) 372 The chank and 
pearl fisheries. “1859 Tennent Ceylon 47x Chank-shells 
contributed to swell the din. «~ - 

+ Chank,zv. Ods. App, a variant of Cosa, 
or a word representing a similar action. 

3863 Gotoinc Ovid's Afet. vu, (15993) 206 Ramping up the 
grasse With uglie nailes and chanking it. z6x0 Marinas 
Masterp. 1. xii, 34 His tongue could not well part from the 
soofe without a finde of chanking, 

: ; 


- went on in the old channel. 
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Chanker, obs, form of Caanonrs. 
Chanler, obs. and Sc. form of CHANDLER. 
Channel (tfernél), sd.1 Forms: 3-7 chanel, 


4 chanelle, 4-7 chanell, (6 chenell), 6-7 
channell,6~channel. [ME. chanel, a.OF. chanel, 
‘old form of cana? (Littré):—L. candl-emj see 
Cana, which also compare for the senses.] 

I. A channel of running water, or the like. 

1. The hollow bed of rumning waters; also, the 
bed of the sea or other body of water. 

a@3300 Cursor AZ, 22563 Of hir chanel pe see sal rise. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xu. iil. (1495) 442 Somtyme 
by grete reyne .. the water in‘’a ryuer arysith and passith 
the chanel and brymmes. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 7 
That river. .leueth oftethe chanel. 1563 Jfirr. Mag., Hast- 
ings xiii, Flye from thy chanell Thames, 1692 Bentiey 
Boyle Lect. iv. 130 The Chanels of Rivers [will be] corroded 
by the Streams, 1698 Kem, xan. The. Earth (1734) 129 

hey would fill the great Channel of the Ocean if it were 
empty. 2 tarmbdtypatpag (aoa Yerus. (1732) 19 A River, 
or rather TB hannel of a River, for it was now almost dry. 
1789 Burns Slary in Heaven, As streams their channels 
deeper wear. 1880 Haucuton Piiys. Geog. v. 226 The water 
in the second and third channels a.. quicker flow than 
in the main channel, 

+2. A rivulet, a stream. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 422/1 They came to a ruysel or 
chanel. ¢1535 Dewes dutrod. Fr. in Pailsgr. 916 The 
broke or chenell, Ze rvissean. 1586 R. Scor Holinshed in 
Thynue's Antiado, 4865) App. 87 When the flood came, the 
chanell did so suddenlie swell. ax6s6 Br. Hatt Occas. 
AMfedit. (1851) 24 Many drops fill the channels; and man: 
channels swell up the brooks. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. peers 
The Navigation of the Fleet Chanel. — 

3. An artificial course for running water or any 
liquid. a, The watercourse in a street or by 2 
roadway, the gutter ; see esp, quot. 1876; =CanaL 
2a, Kenweu 6.2 Still common locally. 

[Earlier examples under form Cawaz, q.v.] 

¢1440 Promp, Parv, & Chanelle of a strete, canalis, 
aguaginum. 3879 Lyty Luphues 38 Dronken sottes wal- 
lowing..in every channel. 2628 Br. Hatt Quo Vadis? $20 
Euery obscure holy-day takes the wall of it, and thrusts it 
into the channell. 1726 VanarucnH Journ. London m1. i, 
Overturned in the channel as we were going to the play- 
house, 1876 Gwitt Zucycl. Archit. Gloss., Chanuel, a long 
gutter sunk below the surface of a body, as in a street. 
3882 HatriweLi-Priiurps Onutl. Life Shaks. (ed. 2) 18 House 
slops were recklessly thrown into ill-kept channels that 
lined the sides of unmetalled roads. attrib. 1399 MarsToN 
Sco. Villanie 1. iti, 185 Scraping base channell roguerie, 

b. Founding. A trough to conduct melted 
metal to the pig-bed or mould. 

4. Geog. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
water, wider than a mere ‘strait’, connecting two 
larger pieces, usually seas. The Channel: spec. the 
English Channel (Fr. /a Afanche). b. A navigable 


passage between shallows in an estuary ete, : e. g 
t 


the Thomas Channel, Queen’s Channel, Sou 
Channel, at the mouth of the Thames, 

3553 Even Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 22 The sea in certaine 
chanels is of such heigth and depth, that no anker may 
come’to the bottome. 1393 Suaks. 2 Hen. 7, 1. i, 124, go 
of Message from the Queene to France: I charge thee waft 
me safely crosse the Channell, 1747 Swirt Jit, Horace 
Wks, 1755 III. 1. 48 Cou’d I but live on this side Trent, 
Nor cross the channel twice a year, Bin Watson Philip 
41 (839) TIL 117 The island [in the Rhine], .is separated 
by a narrow nel from the town, 1845 Danwin Ve 
Nat. x. (1852) 217 This [Beagle] Channel which was dis- 
covered by Capt. Fitz Roy cutey the last voyage. 1874 
Brace Self-Cult. 89 Our ga: tic neighbours across 
the Channel. Afod. Wreck in St. George’s channel. 

+5. An artificial waterway for boats; =CanaL. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi. (1748) 369 And her a chan: 
nell call because she is so slow. 1644 Evetyn Diary (1871) 
x59 The Channells {at Venice) which answer to our streetes. 
1683 Weekly Mem. Ingen. 30 The Chanel of Languedoc, 

6. A tube or tubular passage, natural or artificial, 
usually for liquids or fluids. (Now usually less 
technical than CANAL.) 

1387 Trevisa fYigden (Rolls) V. 389 A greet pestilence of 
eucl in pe chanelles of men at pe ne ps ve & Tina 
Calvix on Gen. 199 Certain chanels or veins of the earth, 
1664 Power Zp. Philos. 1. 4 The Stings in all Bees are hol- 
low. .so that when they prick the flesh, they do also, through 
that channel, transfuse the poyson into it. 1704 J. Harris 
Lox. Techn, Dicius Pancreaticus, is a little Channel, 
which arises from the Pancreas or sweet-bread, running all 
along the middle of it, 1845 Darwin Voy. Nad. v. (2879) 96 
The poison channel in its [a snake's} fangs, 1854 RonauDs 
& Ricuarpson Chem, Technol. 1. 266 #, a door for the 
introduction of coke through the channel FB 2875 BENNETT 

Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. tt. v. 498 The style .. may be 
penetrated by. a channel consisting of 2 narrow clongation 
of the cavity of the ovary. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 189 A 
channel through which heated matter is erupted from below. 

b. AGining, An air conduit or pipe.in a mine, 

TL. fg. from I. | 

7. (from_1.). Course in which anythirig moves 
onward ; line of action, thought, etc. - 

[x600 Haktuyt Voy. (1810) Ili, 521 Certainc,, Moune 
taines, through which this Riuer passeth with a streight 
channel.] 163 iD London's a Hon. Wks. 1874 
IV. 271 Keepe the even Channell, and be neither swayde 
To the right hand nor left. ¢2680 Beverince Seri. (2729) 
II. 5x8 Their affections so turned into their proper chanels, 
1727 Swivt What in Lond. Wks. 1 5§. AII,1. 290 The world 

t 2979 is Toor View Soc. £7. 
(3789) I. xxix. 249 The conversation happening to turn into 


channel, 1857 Livincstone Yrav, ii. 34 Turning [his] 


: OBANNEL; 
abilities .. into that channel in which he was most likely to 


8. That through which information, news, trade, 
or the like passes; 2 medium of. transmission, 
conveyance, or communication ; means, agency. 

1537 Latimer Serut. def. Convot. 6 A foule filthy chanel of 
all mischiefes. 1684 T. Burner Th. II. 174 Another 
chanel wherein this doctrine is traditionally deriv’d from 
St. John. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade Introd. r2 The 
Preservation of the ¢ Channels of Trade. 1748 Hart- 
Lev Obserz, Mar 1. ni. § 1.320 A pure Chanel of Convey- 
ance for Truth. 1785 Rew‘ /nt. Powers 277 Knowledge... 
comes by another channel. 1993 T. JEFFERSON Wit. (1859) 
IV. 98, I inquired of him the channel of his information. 
1848 Mitt Pod, Zeon, 11, 194 No new.. channel for invest. 
ment has been opened. 1863 Kincraxe Crimea (1876) I. 
xi. 166 He sought it..through the legitimate channel. 187g 
H. E. Mannine Mission A. Ghost i, 1g Channels of grace. 

IML. transferred variously. 

9. A lengthened groove or furrow on any surface ; 
spec. in Arch. a futing of a column; in Afasons' 
work, a long groove or furrow cut in the line 
along which a stone is to be split. 

2682 Wuerer Journ. Greece 1. 48 [Pillars with] their 
FustS cut into Angles, about the breadth of an usual 
Channel. 19753 Hocartn Anal, Beauty xii.174 Observe 
the cavetto, or channel, in a cornice. 2850 Lzitcy tr. Jiiz/- 
ler's Anc. Art § 277 The external surface of the column 
is..divided .. into mere channels or flutings. 186z Miss 
Pratt Flower, Pi, 111. 2 Fach carpel is marked by five 
vertical ridges. .these ridges. .are separated by channels, 

b. In the Afenege: see quot; Nant. the rope 

track in a tackle-block; Shoe-makiug: see quot. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sip Channel, in the manege, is 
used for that concavity in the middle of the lower jaw of a 
horse, where the tongue lies, 1874 Harper's Mag. 26 Sept. 
802 (Hoppe) She wore English channel shoes. 1874 Lesiie’s 
illust. Newspr, 10 Oct, 74 (Hoppe) What are English 
channel-shoes? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites 
the sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole .. As 
it CaN be cut in thin poor leather, it indicates a good 
article, 

+10. The neck ; the throat. (An ancient sense 
in the parallel form cameZ; see CANNEL 5, and cf. 
CANNEL-BONE, CHANNEL-BONE. Ods. : 

2ex4go Carcrave St. Kath. 97 Thei wil breke my chaneles 
and my throte. zg90 Martowe ad Pt, Tamburl. 1, iii. 102, 
I will strike And cleave him to the channel with my sword, 

12. Sc. Gravel. (being the material of which 
the channel or bed of a river is composed.]} 

174; WELL Trass. Soc. luprov. tee x am.) 
Hee only sand and channel below it, heiress 

12. ativib. and Comb., as channel-bed (=sense 1), 
channel-tile, -way ; (sense 4) channel fleet, steamer, 
tunnel, etc.; channel-bill, an Australian bird, 
Scythrops Nove Hollandiz: ; + channel-dirt, mud 
from the gutter (see 3 2); }channel-raker, a 
scavenger, a low mean fellow; =ennel-raker; 
channel-shoe (see 9b); channel-stone, (a.) a 
stone used in paving gutters; (4.) (-stane),a stone 
used in the game of curling (Se); {*channel- 
water, gutter-water. Sce also CHANNEL-RONE, 

1848 Aytoun Danube §, Lux. 12 Glorious tokens do I 
bring thee From my distant *channel-bed. 1688 Sirapwett 
Sqr. Alsatia y. 92 A lather made of *channel dirt. 1888 
Standard :4 Aug, 3 Ofhis *Channel journeys, two were to 
France, one to Holland. 1363 Foxe A. § AL. (1596) 17/2 
Neither dooth the popes monarchie lacke his*chanelrakers, 
ete. x789 Davinson Seasons 158(Jam.) The *channelstane, 
The bracing engine of a Scottish arm. 1460-5 Chw, Accts. 
St. Andrew's East Cheap in Brit. Mag, XXX1. 396 For 
*chancl-stone, pauying-stone, etc. 1875 Guex Publ. Health 

Ack Iv. (1878) 153 Channel stones, 2851 Turxer Dov, 

Arbhit, UW. Introd. 28 *Channel-tiles. 1888 Standard 14 

Aug. 3 The prospects of a*Channel trip were brighter for 

the rest of the passengers]. 1390 MarLowr dw. //, v. ili. 
. 27 Here's *channel water. 1856 Kane Avct. Expl. I. vi. 

68 To look for ice-cracks in the level *channel-way. 

Channel, st.2 Naut. [corraption of Cuain- 
WALE; cf. guawale (gu'nél).}. —- bond 

1. One of the brond thick planks -projecting 
horizontally from the ship’s side, nearly abreast of 
the masts. They are distinguished as the fore, 
main, and mizen channels. 

1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789); Channels, or Chain- 
‘Wales ofa ship, 3808 in Nicolas Dist. Ne/son (1846) VII. 
207 x0fe, There being a great swell, she damaged the main’ 
channels. 1829 Marnvat F. Mildmay xi, 1 took my station 
in the fore-channels, x840 R. Dana Bef. Alast xxix, 105 
Our unusually large cargo .. brought the ship channels 
down into the water. 

2. Comd., as channel-board=channel 3 chan- 
nel-bolt, a long bolt passing through ail the 
»planks, and connecting the channel with the side ; 
channel-plate = CHAIN-PLATE; channel-wale, 
one of the ‘strakes worked between the gun-deck 
and the upper deck ports of large ships; aiso, the 
outside plank which receives the bolts of the chain- 
plates’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk.). : 

2808 Marine Pocket-Dict., Channel-wale, prdceinte supe- 
vieure, ¢1830 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 103 Channelzwales, 
three or four thick strakes. , forthe purpose of strengthening 
the topside. ek aCe aa 

Channel (tfe'nél),v. [f. Caannunsi1] - 

1. ¢vaxs. To form channels in; to wear or cut 
into channels; to furrow, groove, flute. 

2596 Suaxs. 1 Hex, IV,1.i..7 No more shall trenching 
Warre channell her fields, 2644 Evetyn AZewt, (2857) L127 


ots 
a3 


Y 


CHANNEL-BONE, 


Four wreathed columns, partly channelled. 178r Cowrer 


Truth 174 The,streaming tears Channel her cheeks. 1863 , 


Gems Seer. § Geol. Scotd. vi. 116 Heathery slopes chan- 
nelled with brooks, x869 Gittmore Lepié, § Bérds Introd. x90 
The sides of the mandible deeply channelled with nostrils, 

b. spec, To provide (a street) with a channel 
or gutter for the conveyance of surface-water. 

3875 Gurn Public Health Act w. (ed. 9) 144 The Urban 
Authority shall... cause all such streets to be levelled, 
paved, metalled, flagged, channelled, altered, and repaired. 

2. To excavate or cut-out as a channel. 

1816 Monthly Rev. UXXXI. 246 That vast aqueduct... 

was then channeled by Sir Hugh Middleton. 1862 D. 
Wirson Pyeh, Afan iii, (1865) 43 The Ashley River has 
channeled for itself 2 course through the eocene and post- 
pliocene formations of South Carolina, x87z Saures Charac, 
i. (1876) 16 ‘The strong man and the waterfall’ says the 
proverb ‘channel their own path.’ 
3. To convey through (oras through) a channel. 
1648 Power in Sir T. Browne's Wks. (1852) TY. 485 The 
urine is channelled all along, with the blood, through 
almost all the parenchymata of the body. 1657 R. Car- 
PENTER Astyol. proved harmless 1 We know not the mys- 
terious .. Things of God, but as they have been channel’d 
to us by God himself in divine Revelation. 1837 Newman 
Par. Seri. (ed. 2) TI, xiv. 213 Gifts of mind .. are .. chane 
nelled out to the many through the few. 

+4. intr. To pass by (or as by) a channel. ds. 

1664. Power Exp. Philos. 1. °38 If you observe her [the 
great Black Snail]. .you shall see a little stream of clouds, 
channel up her belly from her tail to her head. 


+Channel-bone. Oés. =Cannet-nonk 2, the 
collar-bone, clavicle. 


-° 877 Hoxinsnen Chron. LIT. 805/x Doublets of crimsin 


velvet, voided low on the backe, and before to the chanell 
bone. xggx Soddsecn § Pers.1, | have broken. .my channel- 
bone. ¢x6rz CHarman /dfad xvn. 266, 62x AINSWORTH 
Annot. Pentat, Ley. i, (1639) 6 The Cane (or chanell bone) 
of the shoulder. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu,, Deltoides.. 
proceeds from the Clavicula or Channel-Bone, 

Channel coal: see CANNEL sb.? ¢. 

+Channelet. 0s. nonce-wd. [f. CHANNEL 
sb.1+4-nr dim. suffix. Cf. mod.F. chanelette, in 
technical use.] A little or tiny channel. 

x6yo Futter Pisgah iv. v. 82 Some onely counted the 
grand and solemn ostiaries of Nilus. .whiles others cast all 
his chanelets (rather cuts than courses) into the number. 

Channelled, -eled (tfenéld), zz a. [f. 
Cuanngn sb.l and v. +-ED.] : 

1, Having, channels or grooves; furrowed, 
grooved, fluted; having a (street) channel or gutter; 
in Bot. = CANALICULATE. 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. xv. Evj, The siluer channeld 
sande, 1697 Potrar Antig. Greece 1. viii. (1715) 31 lonick 
Pillars Channeled, 1798 MAUNDRELU Yourn, Feras. (1732) 
17 Two fine channel'd Pillars. 2738 RADLEY Fam, Dict. 
Il. s.v. Plantain, The Stems ., about a Foot high, are 
angulous and channelled. 1794 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Path. 

es Wks. III. 382 Griev'd at thy channell’d cheek, and 
hoary hair. 1877-84 F. E. Hutwe Wild Fi. Introd. 8 
Leaves long, linear, channelled. ’ 

2. Directed or conveyed along a channel ; formed. 
with a channel. /2¢. and fig. ; 

1796 Monthly Mag. II. 489 Now flows along Music. .For 
so the master will’d To lead its channel’d course. 1804 
Ann, Rev, II. 259 Something more .. than had already 
reached us through the channeled courses of intelligence. 
x8sx Mrs. Brownine Casa Guidi Wind. 56 The deep look 
which shall drain Suffused thought into channelled enter- 


prise. | ; : : 
J Situated in, or surrounded by, a channel. 
1798, CoLertince Ode to Sara vii, Dark reddening from 
the channelled Isle [xofe, The Holmes, on the Bristol 
Channel) The watchfire..Twinkles. 


- 4 Half channelled over = half seas over, half 
drank. 


2709 HEARNE Coll, ro Nov. ioe Hist, Soe.) II. 304 One 

wi think he was halfe Channelled over. 
+Channeller. Ods. vare—). [f. Coanzar sd.1 
+-ER1] A fisherman or mariner in a channel. 

38974 Bourne Regintent for Sea 60, For them that are 

annellers or occupiers amongst sandes and banks .. it is 
good for them to sounde the channelles. 

Channelling, -eling, 247, 5d. [f. Cuanxen 
$0.4 and a. + -Ine1,] a 

1, Channelled, work; fluting, grooving. 

380 Hontypanp 7veas, Av. Tong., Caneleure, chamfting, 
fisoeky 1728 R, Morris Zss. Auc. Archit, 51 The 
Channellings of the Triglyphs.. 1885 C. E.Crapock Prophet 
Gt, Smoky Mount. vii, A deep gorge... washed by the wintry 
torrents into divers channelings, 

2. Making of channels ; 
nel’ or gutter. ; : 

(1885 Law Times Ae. LIT, 629/r The paving and channel- 
ting Ofthe street, attrib, 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 824/x 
[Marble quarrying]... Thechannelling process, now familiar 
to mining engineers, was introduced in 184. k 

-8. A rude form of curling. .(Cf. channel-storie.) 

2832 Blachw. Mag. XXX. 970 The only approach to the 
game [Cutling} le there (in the north of England}. . being 
what is called ‘channelling’, a rude and artless amusement, 
with chance stones from the brook. : ° 

+ Chamnellize, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. CHan- 
NBL $b.1 + -1zR.)  tvans. To convey in a channel, 
form . channel for. . F ; 

1609 Davies Holy R .) Hi i |: 
that channeliise His Byeds 20 i ) ae i ‘sina Rome 

Channelly, -ely, «...0ds. exe. Se, [f, CHan- 

NEL $b.1 17+-¥1,.] Gravelly. - 

1615 W. Lawson Orch. § Gard.(x648) 3 Some thinke the 


providing with a ‘chan> 


271 


Haseil would have a chanilyrocke. 1743 Maxwet. Trans. 
Soe, litprov. Agric. 9: (Jam.) The soil ing light, sandy, 
and channelly. 1787 Tvans, Soc. Arts V.10 Very bad land 
ofachannelly quality. 2792 P. Beacnrorp Pertish. Statist. 
Ace, III. 207 Grey oats... yield a pretty good crop upon 
our channelly ground, where hardly any grain will. 
Channelure (tfenélint). [variant of Can- 


.NELURBE after chanuel.] = CANNELURE, groove, 


fluting. Hence Che-nnelured a” 

1878 Lyte Dodoens 468 Round stalkes chanellured and 
fluted. x8r3 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 589 Between the 
channelures and the annulets of the Grecian Doric capital. 

Ghasnner, 2. Sc. (Also jawner, JAUNDER, q-v.) 
tutr. To mutter, grumble, murmmr, fret. 

¢1375 ?Barsour St, Agatha 123 Quhy channeris bu My 

et god agane now? 3790 A. Wiison Poems 235 (Jam.) 
pi Bad and daunerin’ In eager search for cole! 
: “tee roger xi. in _ Pater ee gies (286: 5) 239/2 

e cock doth craw, the da ot: aw, The channerin 
worm doth chide. © -"""—— 1 

@hannon; chanon, -oun, owne, -WH, obs. 
forms of Canoy 2, 

+ Chanoper. Ods, 
form of CANOPY. 

3982-3 Juv. Ch. Goods, Stafford 66, ij pere of chanypers 
of brasse. /bid, 67 A chaneper of brasse. /éid. 68 A holy- 
water stocke of brasse, ij chanopers. F 

Chans(e, Chansell, -er, Chanserie, obs. 
ff. Canon, CHANOEL, CHANCERY. 

Chansler, obs. f, CHancELior. 

Chanson (fanson). [Fr.:—L. cantion-cm 
song, f. cast- ppl. stem of canére to sing.] A 


song (French, or of France). 

x6o2 SHaxs. Ham. 1, ii, 438 The first rowe of the Pons 
[edd. pious] Chanson will shew you more. 1639 G. DanreL 
Leclus. xlvii.27 Each his Instrument, His holy Chanzons 
fitted to their String. 178r T. Warron Hist. Eng. Poetry 
xliv, (2840) ILI. xe9 These (Carols] were festal chansons. 
2826 Disrarut Viv. Grey vit. x. 445 Gentle poet, would that 
thou hadst some chanson or courtly compliment. 

| Chansonnette (faisonet). [Fr.; dim. of 
prec.] A little song. 

3813 S. Rocers Yacgueline gz What time the Miller’s 
maid Colette Sung, while he supped, her chansonette. 1875 
Mas. Ranpoten Wild Ayac. 95 Humming..the refrain of 
one of Lady Tynedale’s chansonnettes. 

Chanss, obs. Sc. f. CHANCE. 

Chant (tfant), sd, Also 8-9 chaunt. [prob. 
a. F, chant song :—L. cantu-nz (4th decl.) singing, 
song ; but possibly formed immed. from the vb., 
without reference to the French.)] 

1, A song, melody; singing. Joetic (also in 
rogues’ cant.). 

x ur Mitton P. Rou wee of tuneful birds, x8z2 J. 
H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chaunt, a song..To throw off a rum 
channt, is to sing a good song, 1882 Daily Ted. 19 Oct. 5/2 
To troll his jovial chaunts..in a tavern-parlour. —_ 

2. Music. A short melody or phrase to which the 
Psalms, Canticles, etc., are sung in public worship, 

The essential characteristic of a chant is the long ‘reciting. 
note’ to which an indefinite number of syllables are sung, 
followed by a rhythmical cadence. The modern Anglican 
chant (derived from the old Gregorian) is either single or 
double. A single chant is sung to one verse of a psalm, and 
consists of two strains, of 3 and 4 bars pepecore ly, each be- 
ginning with a reciting-note. A double chant has twice the 
length of a single one, and is sung to two verses. 

1789 Bonney Hest. Mus. (ed. 2) I. i, 280 The Chants or 
Canto Fermo to some of the hymns of the Romish Church. 
1795 Mason Ch. 2fus. ii. 156 The accompanied chaunt used 
inthe Psalter. 1867 Macrarren Harmony i. 10 The chant 
peculiar to the Gallican Church. @1876 Newman Hist. 
Sé, tv. Ly ae The influence of the Ambrosian chants when 
first introduced at Milan. 1879 Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 337 
Our own chants for the responses after the Creed. 

b. A psalm, canticle, or dirge, so chanted. 

1836 Stantey Sinai § Pad, xiv, (1858) 467 The solemn 
chants of the Church of Basil and Chrysostom. 1860 ADLER 
Fauriel’s Prov. Poet. viii. 154 Having admitted_profane 
songs among the chants of the church. 1882 RossetT1 
Ballads & Sonn, 154 The slain ng corpse on bier was 
Jaid With chaunt and requiem-kn 

3. A measured monotonous song; the musical 
recitation of words. (Used with a vague range of 
meaning between 1 and 2, but usually implying 
something less tuneful than an air or song.) 

-x8r5 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 300 The minaret-cryer’s 
chaunt of glee. 18z7 F. Coorzr Prairie 11. xii. 198 Raising 
the threatening expressions of their chaunt into louder 
Strains, 1833 Hr. Martinzay Charmed Sea i. 3 The exiles 
uplifted one of the patriotic chaunts. 1882 B. Ramsay 
pais ool Serv, I. iv. 73 The low monotonous chant of an 

TD PBRY 6 0 ag _ * 

b. A singing intonation or modulation of the 
voice in speeds a distinctive intonation: 

1848-g5 MacauLay Hist. xvii, His strange face, his 
strange chant, his immovable hat .. were known all over 
the country. 1876 Gro. Exior D, Deronda xvi, The tutor, 


Also -eper, -yper. <A by- 


an able young y.. answered, .with the clear-cut, 
emphatic chant which makes a troth doubly telling in 
Scottish utterance. : 


4. slang. (See quots.) 
“182 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chant, a (person’s) nanis, 
sher, initials, or mark of any 


CHANTAGS. 


Chant (tant), v Forms: 4-3 chaunte(n, 
5-9 chaunt, 5 chawnt, 6- chant, [a. F. chante-r 
to sing :-—L. cantare, freq. of can-ére to sing. The 
frequentative force had disappeared already in 
Latin, and in Romanic caztare took the place 
entirely of L. canere.] 

1. intr, To sing, warble. arch. or poet. 

61386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 181 Herestow nat Absolon 
That chaunteth thus vnder oure boures wal. 1612 Bists 
Amos vi. 5 That chaunt [Coverp. synge] to the sound of the 
Viole. 1613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Chaunt, sing. 1790 
Cowrer Odyss, x. 281 And at her task So sweetly chaunts. 
1847 Tennyson Princ, 1. 182 Sirens .. such As chanted on 
the blanching bones of men. ‘ 

Jig. 1857 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art 99 Bid .. the sea winds 
chaunt in the galleries, 

b. of birds. 

1349 Compl. Scot. 39 The grene serene sang sucit, uhen 
the gold spynk chantit. 18 Greene M/enaphon (Arb.) 23 
The birdes that chaunted on their braunches. 1797 Buwick 
Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 194 The only bird which chaunts on 
the wing. 1830 Tennyson Poet's Mind 22 In the heart 
of the garden the merry bird chants. 

ec. transf. of other animals ; sfec. of hounds. 

1893 TussER usb, (1878)42 Keepe hog I aduise thee from 
mesow and corne .. If dog set him chaunting he doth thee 
no wrong. 1846 I, Jesse Anecd. oege 268 ‘Good hounds 
as an old writer observes ‘ will come chanting and trai] along 
by the river side’. x882 SuortHouse ¥. /uglesant (ed. 2) 
I ii. 43 The hounds came trailing and chanting along by 
the river-side. : 

2. trans. To sing, utter musically. (Often with 
notion of ‘ prolonged or drawling intonation’, due 
to influence of sense 4.) Chiefly poetical. . 

1588 Suaks. Tit, A. 1 iii. 12, 1595 — Yoh v. vil. 22 This 
pale faint Swan, Who chaunts a dolefull hymne to his owne 
death, 1704 Pore Pastorals, Sum, 79 Your praise the 
birds shall chant in ev'ry grove. 18:2 J. Witson Js/e of 
Pains w.791 When she ‘chants her evening hymn, 1832 
Hr, Martineau /7eland i. r The sea..whose hoarse music 
is chaunted day and night. 1842 Tennyson Poet's Song 6 
He..chanted a melody loud and sweet. 

3. To sing of, celebrate in song. oer. 

1583 Stanvnurst 2 ncis1. (Arb.)17 Manhod and garbroy!s 
I chaunt, and martial horror, 1606 2nd Pt. Returne fr. 
Parnass. V. iv.(Arb.) 70 Weel chant our woes vpon an oaten 
reede, ¢ 1750 SHENSTONE Elegy xviii. 48 The soft shepherd 
.-Chants his proud mistress to his hoarse guitar. — Ws. 
(1764) I. 49 Poets, not inglorious, chaunt their loves. 

4. Music. To recite musically, intone; to sing 
to a chant, as the Psalms, etc., in public worship 


(see CHANT sh. 2). & tntr. 

ex Promp. Pary. 71 Chawnten, discanto, organise. 
I corr Chase xii, With pious fools go chant and pray. 
1884 F. M. Crawrorp Rom, Singer i. 24 The priests and 
canons chant. 

b. ¢vans. (In first quot, ? to drawl out.) 

1826 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 158 Not skyppyng ony 
worde, not chauntyng nor brekyng your notes, 1570 Levins 
Mani. 24 To chant, cantillare, 1706 A, BeprorD Teniple 
Mus. iii. 68 The Jews..do not Read, but Chant out the 
Hebrew Text. 183g Wittis Pencillings J, xv. 114 A short 
service was then chaunted, 1880 Grove Diet, Mus. 1. 336 
The ‘Common Tunes’ for chanting the Psalter. 

6. fig. To talk or repeat a statement monoton- 
ously ; to harp efor (obs.). &. 277. 

1372 R.H. tr. Lanaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 36 Those things 
which they chaunted upon with open mouth, 1641 Mitton 
Ch, Govt. 1. ii. (1851) 153 Let them chaunt while they will of 
prerogatives, 1863 Kinctaxe Crémea (1877) I, xiv, 232 If 
++a man goes chanting and chanting in servile response to 
a@ newspaper, 

pb. trams. ; 

2828 Carryie Misc. (1857) I. 132 Chaunting unabatedly 
her extreme deficiency in personal charms. 

c. To chant the praises (or eulogy) of. : 

1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1.239 Some syren from Bil- 
lingsgate, chaunting the eulogy of deceased mackerel. 1868 
Seyvp Bullion 580 Crouming the praises of our financial in- 
stitutions. 1885 Manch. Hxam. 1x June 4/7 To chant the 
praises of the Darwinian system. 

6. slang. (trans.) To sell (a horse) fraudulently 
(app. ‘to cry up7J. . . 

1816 Sforting Mag. XLIX. 305 Frauds .. in the disposal 
of horses. .by a gang of .. swindlers, who technically call it 
‘chaunting horses’. x89 THackeray Virgin. x. (D.) Jack 
Firebrace. . was here this morning ting horses with “em. 
186x — Philif xx, Horses. .are groomed, are doctored, are 
chanted on to the market. 

Chantable (tfa'ntib’l), a. rare. [cf. F. chant- 
able, {. chanter to sing: see -ABLE. Castabil-is 
was used in L.] That may be chanted or sung. 

1382 Wycur Ps. cxviii. [cxix.] 54 Chauntable [0, B. Psaluis 
singendlic 2 E. Psaiter sanglic; Vulg. castabiles] weren 
to me thi iustefiyngus. © 

I Chantage (fanta'z, tfantédg). [a. ¥. chant- 
age ‘action de faire chanter quelqu’an, c’est-a-dire 
de lui extorquer de V’argent en le menagant de 
révéler quelque chose de scandaleux, ou de le 
diffamer, etc,’ (Littrd).] ; 

A mode of extorting money by threatening to 
make scandalous revelations or statements. 

3874 Manarry Soc. Life Greéce xii, 367 Who extorted 
money from rich and quiet people -by a sort of chantage. 
1882 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 176/2 Literary chantage. 1883 
World 12 Sept. 8 (Social Chantage). Chantage, Jackmail 
or by whatever name the levying of- pay, in ‘one shape or 
another, out of the fear of the payer, is called. 1884 Law 
Times 29 Nov: 77/2 No one proposes that the laws which 

rotect women from insult and outrage should be relaxed 
because they may be abused for the purpose of chantage. 
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CHANTANT. 


. | Chantant (fantan, tfantint), a, 
chantant, pr. pple. of chanter to sing.] 

adj, Ofa singing style, melodious, tuneful. 

_ 23789 Burney Hist. AZus. III. Introd. 10 Adagios are 
now made more chantant and interesting in themselves. 
1834 J. W. Moore Zxeycl, Music, Chantant (F.) a term, 
applied to instrumental music, etc. -  - . 

Chantarelle, var. of CHANTERELLE 2, 

Chanteclere, -eer, obs. ff. CHANTIOLEER. 

Chanted (tfantéd), 497° a. -[f. Cuant v.+ 
-ED1!.] Sung to a chant; musically recited. 

1649 Mitton ikon. xxv, The chanted Service-Book. 
1795 Soutuey Yous of Arcix. 160 The chaunted mass, and 
virgin’s holy hymn, “1841 W. Sraupine Jéaly § I, Jsi, 1H. 
280 A musician .. arcane Ryne the chanted recitation. 
a@18c3 Rosertson Serm. Ser. 11. xi. 135 One chaunted note. 


|| Chantepleure. Ods. [Fr.; £. chanter to sing 
+ pleuver to weep. The word has several senses 
in mod.F,, ¢, g. ‘weep-hole’, ‘ flood-opening’ in a 
wall, etc., which have not entered into English.] 

1, Name of a French poem of the 13thce. ad- 
dressed to those who sing (chazzter) in this world 
and shall weep (plewver) in the next (Godef.): 
hence used of a mixture or alternation of joy and 
sorrow. 

£1374 Cuaucer Anel. §& Ave. 320, I fare as dofe be songe 
of Chaunte pleure For nowe I pleyne and now I playe. 
2430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xi, Conformyng them to the 
chante plure Now to synge and sodaynely to wepe. c 1430 
—— Bochas 1. viii. (1544) 11a, Like unto the chauntepleure : 
Ginning with ioy, ending in wretchednesse. 

2. (See quot.) 

1734 Fr. Bk. of Rates 38 Chante Pleures, or Woodden 
Gods, 02 00 per 100 Weight. 

Chanter ! (t{fa‘ntez). Forms: 4-6 chauntour, 
5 chawntowre, -tour, 5-7 chantour, 5-8 
chauntor, 6 chantoure, 4~9 chaunter, 7-9 
chantor, 6- chanter. [ME. and AF. chauntour 
= OF .chanteor(mod.F. chanteur):—L, cantator-em 
singer. In sense 1, prob. aphcetic f, ENOHANTER.] 

+1. An enchanter,a magician. Obs. 

1297 R, Guouc. (1724) 243 An chanteor {printed anchan- 
teor] Edwyne adde of Spayne..Pat coube hym segge of ys 
dedes al hou yt ssolde go Poru ys chantement. ¢1340 Cur. 


sor M, (Fairf.) 5897 Pen calde be king his chauntours [Cof#. 
enchaunturs], 


2, One who chants or sings; a singer, musician, 
songster. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Il. 349 Linus .. pe grete 
chauntour [susicus]. ¢1440 Promp. Parv.71 Chawntowre, 
cantor. 1594 T.B, La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 138 If the 
chaunter or musicion bee very expert in his arte. 1607 
Lingua 1. i, in Hazl. Dodsley TX. 340 The winged chanters 
of the wood. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 444 Jove's ethereal rays 
(resistless fire) The chanter’s soul and raptured song inspire. 
1866 Fe.ton Anc. § Afod. Gr. LL. viii, gtx When the chanter 
from the minaret announced the death of a Mahometan. 
1879 Stainer JLusic of Bible 158 Musical instruments were 
used to support the voice of the chanter. 

8. spec. a. One who sings in the choir of a 
cathedral, ete.; a singing-man, chorister. 

1382 Wyciir Ezek. xl. 44 With oute the ynner 3ate, treseries 
of chaunters [x6x1 chambers of the singers]. 1463 Bury 
Wills (1850) 16 The Chawntours eche of them [to haue] 
vjd. 1450-31530 AZyr7. Our ee 34 He wolde do on a 
cope and stande and synge as 2 chantoure in myddes of the 
quier. 175 Cnampers Cyed,s.v., All great chapters have 
chantors and chaplains to ease and assist the canons 
-.But the word grows obsolete in this sense, and instead 
thereof we use the word chorister, or singing-man. 1868 
Daily News 10 Nov., Dr. Elvey and Mr. Keeton, with the 
chanters, assembled in the Horseshoe-cloisters. 


b. The precentor, or chief singer in the choir; 
= Cantor, - 


fate Wycur Ps, Prol., Asaph, the chauntour of the temple 
of the Lord.] 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242/2 The freres as- 
sembled at pryme and the chauntor began Yam lucis orto. 
1553 T. WiLson thet. 76b, The chaunter..made the whole 
quier..to fall streight a laughyng. xg7o-6 Latparpe 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 99 Simeon also, the Chanter of Dur- 
ham. 1647 Crarenvon Hist. Reb, vi. (1703) U1. ox The 
Bill for the utter abolishing .. of all Archbishops, Bishops 
;.Prebendaries, and all Chaunters..of any Cathedral, or 
Collegiate Church. 175: Crampens Cycl,, Chantoris used, 
by way of excellence, for the pracentor, or master of the 
chair; which is one of the dignities of the chapter. x79x 
Boswett Yohuzson (1848) 108 xote, The Rev. River Jones, 
Chanter of Christ Church Cathedral at’ Oxford. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scotl.1. i, 19 There were 4 principal persons 
in the Chapter of Sarum, namely the dean, Chanter, Chan- 


fa. F. 


_ Cellor and treasurer, 


4. A priest who sings masses in a chantry. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 268/1 Whan the chantour herd 
hym he..shewed hym that he erred. «1697 Awsrey Berk- 
Shire iti, 24 (L.) A certain revenue sufficient for a chanter 
to one chapel. _18r3 Coteripce Remorse in. i, In 2 chapel 
on the shore, Shali the chaunters sad and saintly. .Doleful 
masses chaunt for thee, : 

.5. That pipe of a bagpipe, with finger-holes, on 
which the melody is played. (Also used of similar 
instruments ; also fig. and attrib.) : 

x631 Bratawart HWaimates, Piper 143 Hee can pipe when 
hee cannot speake: so as, his’ chanter becomes his inter- 
preter, 1971 Smotuerr Lumph, Cl, W113 Sept. A broad 
yellow ribband, fixed to the chanter-pipe, 1782 Burns Death 
Poor Maitie-110 Wha on Ayr your chanters.tune. 1794 
STEDMAN Surinam: (1813) 1. xv. 409 The god Pan playing on 
his chaunter: 1810 Scorr Lady of L.n. xvi, See the proud 
Pipers on the bow, And mark the gaudy streamers flow 


272° 


From their loud chanters down. 1878 Grove Dict. Afus. 
I. 123 Its [the bagpipe’s] essential characteristics have al- 


ways been, first, a combination of fixed notes or ‘drones’,- 


with a melody or ‘chaunter’. . 

6, Hedge-chanter: the Hedge-sparrow (Accentor 
modiularis), 

1865 Morning Star 19 July, A cuckoo. .found..in the nest 
of a hedge-chanter. 

7. slang. (More fully horse-chanter): One who 
sells horses fraudulently. 

1836 Dickens Pickw. (1847) 350/1 He was a horse chaunter. 
1836 Sin_G. Srernen Adv, Search Horse ii, (1841) 36 A 
systematic chaunter, who will swindle you both out of horse 
and money, 1845 ‘Tuackeray Leg. of Rhine ii, He is a 
cogger of dice, I tell thee—a chanter of horseflesh. « 

¢Chanter?. Obs. rare". [ad. F. chantier 
prop (=It. cantiere, Pg. canteivo):—L. cantérins, 
canthértus (1) gelding, ass, mule, (2) spar, rafter, 
prop, (3) as here.} ‘A pole furnished with cross- 
pieces for supporting the vine, a trellis’. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny I. 531 If so be it {the vine stock] rest 
vpon one chanter or range of perches, 

|| Chanterellel, [a. F. chanterelle, It. can- 
tarel/a treble string of a musical instrument, bird- 
call, call-bird, f. cazéye to sing.] 


+1. A decoy bird. (/1z guot. A female partridge 
used asa decoy.) Ods. 

1601 Hontaxn Pliny I. 289 Forth they goe against the 
foulers chanterell or watch which calleth them out. 

1] 2. (See quot.) 

1878 Grove Dict. Mus, 1.135 The chanterelle or melody- 
string (in the banjo] is called from its use. .the thumbstring. 
Jbid. 11, 176 Making thirteen strings in all {for the lute], 
the highest, or Chanterelle, being a single string. 

Chanterelle* (tfantérel). Also chanta- 
relle. fa. Fr. chantere/le: in mod.L. canthareit- 
us, dim. of cantharnus drinking-vessel.] A yellow 
kind of edible fungus (Cantharellus ctbarius), 

1975 Licutroot Flora Scot. (1777) H. 1008 Yellow Agaric 
or Chanterelle. 1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxxit. 501 
The Chanterelle, or httle Yellow Mushroom, so common in 
the fairy rings on dry pastures. 1859 Al VY. Round No. 
15. 342 The beautiful yellow chantarelle, growing by the 
bushel. 1880 M. Contins 7, in Garden IL, 12 Myriads of 
mushrooms, morels, truffles, chantarelles, champignons are 
wasted. .because the poor do not understand their use. 

+Cha'nterer. Ods. rare. = CHANTER 1 3 b or 4. 

¢ 1540 Compl. Rod. Mors xxii. Fv, say bisshoppes, canons 
and chaunterers. 4 

Chanteress, -rie, obs. ff. CHAnTRESS, CHANTRY. 

+ Chanterist. Ods. vare—, = CHanteRr] 4, 

1548 Bk. of Sales in Strype Eccl. Afem. .11. App. 272. 92 
The chanterists of the chauntry of East Kirby. 

Chantership. [f CuanrEr! (sense 3 b) + 
-SHIP.] The office of a chanter or precentor. 

rg29 Actor Hen. VIII, c. 13. § 3x No.. Treasurership, 
Chantership, or Prebend in any Cathedral. x69x Br. or 
Worcester Charge 51, 169: Woop Ath, Oxon. 1.625 He 
save uphis Chantorship. 1809 E. Cristian in Blackstone's 

‘omm. 1. 392 The statute expressly excepts, .chanterships, 
prebends, and sinecure rectories. 
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Chanticleer (t{antikliex). Forms : 
chauntecler, 4-6 chaunticlere, 5 chantecleer, 
6 chauntecleere, 7 chaunticleere, -cleare, 
(chant-it-clear), chante-, chanticle(e)re, -icler, 
8- chanticleer, [a. OF. chantecler (mod.F. 
chanteclair), proper name of the Cock in Reynard 
the Fox, {. chante-r to sing, crow + cleo (mod.F. 
clair) clear] 

An appellation applied to a cock, usnally in 
manner ofa proper name; but now mostly written 
without a capital. (Cf. Bruin, Crinalkin, Rey- 
nard, etc.) 

21300 Vox § Wolf37 Be stille, ich hote, a Godes nome! 
Quath the vox, Sire chauntecler. ¢1386 Crraucer Moune 
Pr. T. 29 Sche had a cok, hight Chaunticlere, x148x Cax- 
ton Reynard (Arb.) 9 So sawe they comen doun the hylle 
to hem chauntecler the cock. 596 Srenser J. Q. 1. it. x 
Chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. v. 160 Poore Gallus now .. Is turned to a crowing 
Chauntecleere, 600 Snaxs. 4. VY. LZ. u. vii. 30 My Lungs 
began to crow like Chanticleere [cf. Tes, 1.11. 385]. 162 
Quaries Lsther (1638) 94 When Chanticlecre, (the Bellman 
of the morne) Shall summon twilight with his bugle horne. 
1633 B. Jonson 7°. 77h 111, v, Brave chant-it-clear, his noble 
heart was done, ¢1820 S. Rocers /taly, Lake Geneva (1839) 
176 Many a chanticleer and partlet. “188 Loxcr. Birds of 
Pass., Day break vi, O chanticleer, Your clarion blow. : 

Hence Chanticleer v, zonce-wid., to crow as a 
cock; Cha-nticleering jfj/.a. 

184x Frasers Mag. XXIV. 713 The courageous bird.. 
chanticlecred away louder than ever. 1856 Stranc Glasgow 
515 Voices as cheerful and chanticlecring as the Cock. 

| Chantier, [Canadian Fr.; cf. F. chantier 
‘place where one sleeps, place where one puts 
certain things to store them orto work them’: see 
Littré.] A (Canadian) log-hut, a SHANTY. 

_ 1880 Lundberman's Gaz, 28 Jan., A lumberman’s Chanticr 
in the valley of the Ottawa is made of pine logs. /did., 
Farms the products of which are entirely consumed by the 


chantier-men, 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk. Canada 26 
‘They build themselyes chantiers, of rough logs. 


Chanting (tantin), w/ sd. [f. Cuant v.+ 
-InG1,] The action of the verb: Cant; singing, 
musical recitation, etc. (In early usage, also: In- 
cantation, enchantment.) oh a 

1382 Wycur fsa, viii. tg That sounen strongli in their 


CHAODICAL. 


‘chauntingus [1388 cnclenatys gis; Vulg. zucantationibus). 
e440 Promp. Parv. 71 TC awntynge, discantus, caitus 
‘organicus. x58: Savite Tacitus’ Hist.-1. xocxvi. (2391) 20 

Different chantings of dull flattery. 1706 A. Beprorp 
Temple Mus. iii; 66 The Plain Chanting of our Cathedral 
Service. 1880 Grove Dict. Afus, 1. 338 The arrangement 
of the words in chanting, . 

Cha:nting, f9/. a: [f. as prec. +-mre 2] 

1. That chants, c 

1920 Gay Poems (1745) 11.174 The chaunting thrush upon “"" 
the spray. x80z Bincrey Anti. Biog. (1813) I]. 60 ‘The 
chaunting falcon. During the breeding season the male of 
this species is remarkable for its song, 1838 Emerson Zit, 
.Zthics Wks. (Bohn) I]. 210 These chanting poets. — 

2. Having the character of musical recitation. 

1789 Mrs. Piozz1 Fourn. France I. 79 The chanting tone 

in which he spoke. 1847 J. Witson.Chr. North (1857) 1. 
169 In a low chanting voice. 

Chantilet. nonce-wd. [f. CHANT sb, +-LET, dim. 
suffix.} A little song or melody. < 
ne ae Snowdrops Sel, Poems (1887) 315 All the tiny 

Snowbells swinging Tiny chauntlets. 

{Chantment. Obs. In 3-5 chauntement 
(risyll.). [a. OF. chantement singing, incantation, 
f. chanter to sing.] Incantation, enchantment. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 149 Merlyn with ys chauntement, & 
myd ys quoyntyse. 1300 //oris & Bl. 312 Pure3 con- 
iureson and chauntement.' 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, 
A lawe ysette By chauntement. 1803 W. Rose Amadis 
128 The dread chantments of the avenging fay. 

Chantor, -our, -ship, var. CHANTER, -SHIP. 

Chantress (tfantrés). Forms: 5 chaunter- 
esse, 6 chanteres, 7 -esse, chauntress, 7- 
chantress. fa. OF. chazteresse, fem. of chantere, 
-cor, singer: see CHANTER! and -xEss.] 

+1. A female magician, sorceress, enchantress. 

1430 Lyne. Chron, Troy 1. v, Albe she were a passynge 
sorceresse And chefest named of any chaunteresse. 

2. A female chanter or singer ; a singing woman ; 
a songstress; also of birds, ete. arch. or poet. - 

1450~1530 Afyrr. Our Ladye 36 Hys syster Mary was 
chyfe chantercs in the womens quyer. 1624 Worrton 
Archit. (1672) 66 Those Chanteresses. .may live long among 
so g provisions, 1632 Mitton Penseroso 63 Thee, 
chauntress, oft the woods among I woo, to hear thy even- 
song. x79r Boswett Johnson (2851) 1. 312 She was sister 
to the Keverend River Jones, chanter of Christ Church 
Cathedral at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the 
chantress. 1830 Ec, Warsurton _Aunting Songs (1883) 3 
With Chorister, Concord, and Chorus, Now Chantress 
commences her song. 

Chantry (tfa‘ntri), Forms: 4-5 chaunterie, 
4-6 -tre, 5 chawnterye, 5-6 chauntery(e, 
6 chauntrie, -trye, chawntory, chanterie, 
(}schawittry, schawnter), 6-7 chauntrey, 7 
chantrie, 5-9 chauntry, 5- chantry. [ME. 
chaunterie, a. OF. chauterie, {. chanter to sing: 
see -ERY. In med.L. cantaria, cantuaria, whence 
CANTARIE, CANTUARIE, q.V.] . 

+1. Singing or chanting (of the mass). Olds. _ 

¢ 1340 Gav, § Gr. Knt. 63 Pe chauntre of be chapel cheued 
to an ende. : 
+.2. Incantation, enchantment. Ods. : 

1460 Lybeaus Disc. 2056(Mitz.) How that lady bryght T 
a warm (= worm] was dyght Thorugh kraft of chaunterye. 

3, An endowment for the maintenance of:one or 
more: priests to sing daily mass for the souls of the 
founders or others specified by them, Also ap- 


plied to the body of priests so endowed. ; 
¢2386 Cuaucer Prol. 512 And ran to Londone, unto 
Seynte Poules, T’o secken him achaunterie for soules, 14.. 
Lundale's Vis. 2080 Men that ..foundyd chyrchys and 
chantryse. x509 Pluupton Corr. 206 To occupic peassi- 
ablely his poore chawntory all the profitte & commodity 
to the said chawntory belonging. 1545 Brinktow Lament. 
(1874) 86 The greate substance which ye bestowe ypon 
chauntries, 1975 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry I. 98 
Priam founds a regular chantry of priests, 1868 Mi.Man 
St. Paul's 145 The foundation of chantrics, in which masses 
were to be sung for the departed. “ 
b. A chapel, altar, or part of a church so én- 
dowed. . : 
1418 £, £. Wills (1882) 27 To singe goddysseruice for ig 
oule .. in the Chaunterie of the Chirche of Saint Leonard. 
1g99 Suaxs. Hex. V, ww. i. 318, I baue built two Chauntries, 
Where the.. Priests sing still for Richards Soule. 1600 
Rites § Mon, Ch, Durham (1733) 56 In_a Chantry made of 
most excellent bluc Marble stood our Lady's Altar, 1826 
Scorr Woodst. i, It still contains some arches of the old 
chantry, 1868 J. H. Buunr Ref Ch. Eng. I. 3x‘ Chan- 
tries’ were added to churches, or enclosed by screens within 
them, for the erection of altars. Ba x od 
C. attrib, as in chantry-house, -door, -laads, ete. ; 


chantry-priest, a priest attached to a chantry. 7 

2480 Bury li7ills (1850) 62 My seid chauntry priest .. 
wiche is assigned to pray for the scid soules. 1g46 Afeo. 
Ripon (Surtees) III. 62 Unius cubiculi vocati le Chauntre 
‘house. 2849 Latimer Sern. defore Edw, VI (Arb,) 68,1 
woulde not that ye should do wyth chauntrye priestes, as 
ye dyd wyth the Abbotes. 1663 Sranpinc Trou, Chas. J 
(1829) 47 Having used the service book peaceably within 
the chantry (frzuied chanry] kirk of Ross. 1732-8 Neat 
Fist. Purit,{1822) I. 65 The chantry-lands were sold among 
the laity. 188: Academy 29 Oct. 334 The chantry-priests 
had a character of theirown. 


+Chaocdical, a. Obs. rave, [f. Gr. xadd-ns 
like chaos (f. xaos) +-10+-AL.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, chaos. oo 
- 3693 J. -Bsaunont On Burnet's The Earth i 70 All 


CHAOGENOUS. 


would return into a Chaodical Confusion. Jé/d. m1. 157 
The ‘Generation of the World. .the Chaodical Bag. 

Chao'genous, @. vare. [f. Gr. ydos Chaos + 
~yevns born + -0US: see -GENOUS.] Chaos-born. 

1816 G. S. Faver Ovig. Pagan Idol. 1. 272 The chao- 
genous hero-deities of Hesiod and other ancient mytho- 
ogists. 

+ Charoize, v. Obs. rare: [irreg. f. CHacs-+ 
-I7E.] trans. To reduce to chaos or utter con- 
fusion, to make chaotic. Hence Cha-oized ##/. a. 

x600 Tourneur Trausf Met.'To Rdr. 10 As the troubled 
mind. .'[h’ Idea doth confuse and chaoize. Zd/d. Prol. ii, 
What chaoized conceit doth forme my feares? 767d. xiii, 
Chaoiz'd Ideas of conceit. 

Chao'logy, vare—°. [f. Gr. xdos CHAOS + 
-Aoyia discourse: see -Loay. So F. chaologic.] 

x729-51 Cuamrrs Cycl., Chaology, the history or descrip- 
tion of the chaos... Dr. Burnet likewise gives us a chaology, 
in his theory of the earth. 1930-6 in Bairev (folio). 17978 


in Asi, ate, 

Cha‘omancy. vare-°. [ad. med.L. chao- 

mantia, {, Gr. xaos Cuaos, in Paracelsian Jan- 
.guage=the atmosphere + pavrela divination. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Chaomancy, a kind of divination 
by the air. (1753 Cuampers Cyct. Sutp., Chaontantia, 
amongst the enthusiastical chymists, is the art of making 
presages from observations on the air.] 177g in Ass, etc. 

Chaos (ké-gs).  [a. L. chaos, a. Gr. xdos ‘any 
vast gulf or chasm, the nether abyss, empty space, 
the first state of the universe’, f. vb.-stem xa- to 
yawn, gape.] 

1, A gaping void, yawning gulf, chasm, or 

abyss: (chiefly from the Vulgate rendering of Luke 
xvi, 26). Obs, (In Greek spec, ‘ the nether abyss, 
infinite darkness’, 2 use also often glanced at by 
English writers.) 
© 1440 Hytton Scale Per/.(W. de W. 1494)1 Ixxvii, There 
isa Frete chaos {xggg cause] that is to sayen a thycke derke- 
nes betwene vs & the that we mowe not come to the ne 
thou.tyll vs. 1982 N,. T.(Rhem.) Luke xvi. 26 Betweene 
tis and you there js fixed 2 great chaos [Vulg, chaos, Gr. 
xéoua, Wet. derke place, Imp, greate spnee, Geneva 
Great gulfe}, 1383 Furue Defence vil. 286 ‘Lhere is a great 
chaos, which signifieth an infinite distance between Abra- 
ham and the rich glutton. 1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor, 
975 (Trench) What thing soever cometh within the chaos 
of this monster’s mouth ..down it goeth. 1667 Mitton 
P.L, vi §5 The Gulf Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receave thir fall. 

2, The ‘ formless void’ of primordial matter, the 
* great deep’ or ‘ abyss’ out of which the cosmos 
or order of the ‘universe was evolved. 

131 Exyor Gov, (1875) 3 Take awaie Ordre frome all 
thinges, what shulde than remaine? Certes nothing finally, 
except some man wold imagine eftesoones, Chaos, whiche 
of some is expounded, a confuse mixture. 159 Princes in 
Priv, Prayers (x85) 101 That old confusion, which we call 
chaos, wherein without order, without fashion, confusedly 
lay the discordant seeds of things. 1605 Bacon Adz. 
Learn. t. vi. § 2 The order and disposition of that Chaos 
or Masse, was the worke of sixe days. 649 Sripen Laws 
Eng. 1. 1. (739) 8 The,whole Body like a Chaos capable 
of any form that the next daring spirit shall brood upon it. 
1667 Mizron P, Z.1, ro In the Beginning how the Heav’ns 


and Earth Rose out of Chaos. 1730 Tomson Aatunen 731 
As when of old. .Light uncollected thro’ the chaos urg’d Its 


infant way, 183: Brewster Vewtor (1885) II. xvi. 99 The 
formation of the earth, and the other planets, out of a 
general chaos. | 

b. personified. (By some of the Greeks Chaos 
was made the most ancient of the gods.) 

‘3651 Hoses Leviath. (1839) 99 The unformed matter of 
the world, was a god, by thename of Chaos, 1667 Mruron 
P, L. 1. 895 Where eldest Night And Chaos, Ancestors of 
Nature, hold Eternal Anarchie. 1728 Porr Dune. 10 
Dulness o'er all possess’d her antient right, Daughter of 
Chaos and eternal Night, 1850 Cariyte Latter-d. Pamph. 
vii. (1872) 243 If Chaos himself sat umpire, what better 
could he do? 

8. transf. and fig. @. A state resembling that 
of primitive chaos; utter confusion and disorder. 

, 1606 Suaxs. 77. § Cr. 1. iii, 125 This Chaos, when Degree 
is suffocate. 1647 Crarenpon Hist, Red. ut. (1843) 74/1 
The whole mass of their designs, as well what remained in 
Chaos as what was Formed. 165: Hoases Zevinti. mt. 
xxxvi. 232 Reduce all Order. .tothe first Chaos of Violence, 
and Civillwarre. 1819 ArNnoLp Life & Corr. (1844) I, it. 59, 
I stand at times quite bewildered, in a’ chaos where I can 
see no light either before or behind. 1873 Burron Hist. 
Scot. VI. xv. 27 Tn Ireland all is confusion and chaos. 

_b. ‘Anything where the parts are undis- 
tinguished’ (J.); a confused mass or mixture, a 
conglomeration of parts or elements without order 
or connexion. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 53 They make their 
volumes no better than ..a huge Chaos of foule disorder. 
x63: Donne Poewzs (26g0) 36 Oft did we grow To be two 
Chaosses, x09 Pors Ess, Crit.2g2 One glaring Chaos and 
wild heap of wit. 178z J, Moors few Soc, /t.-(1790) I. xi. 
118 Arranging the vast Chaos of laws and regulations. 1878 
Brack Green Past, xxxv, 283 The vessel went plunging on 
through the wild chaos of green and grey mists. 

14. trang, An undigested or amorphous mass 
or lump. Ods. (Cf. the ‘rudis indigestaque moles’ 
of Ovid, applied to Chaos in sense 2.) E 

(x62 G. Sanpys Ovid's Afet. 1. (R.) One face had nature, 
which they chaos nam'd, An undigested lump.} . 

156z Even Let. in ist. Eng, Bhs. Aimer. (Arb) Introd, 

44/1, I stilled of the water from the masse or Chaos lefte of 
them bothe, _1g93 Sttaxs..3 Hev..17/,'m1, ii. 16r To dispro- 
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ortion me in euery part, Like to a Chaos, or an vn-lick’d 
eare-whelpe. 


- +5. ? Element; environment; space. (Among 


Greek senses were ‘space, the expanse of air ’.) 
162x Burton Axnai. Atel. t. ii. 1. if. (1676) 27/1 Paracelsus 
stiffely maintaines. .that they [devils] have every one their 
severall Chaos.:The water {as Paracelsus thinks) is their 
Naiads’) Chaos, wherein they live. Jdrd._u. ii. 11. 155/2 
‘reatures, whose Chaos isthe earth. 1753 Cuampers Cyc/. 
Supp., Chaos, in the phrase of Paracelsus, imports the air. 
Tt has also some other significations amongst the alchemists. 
6. attrib. and Comé,, as chaos-flood, -state; chaos- 
Sounded 24j., chaos-like adj, and adv. 


x6xx Guitum Heraldrie To Rdr, By dissoluing of this 
chaos-like or confused lump, 1684 T. Burner 74. Earth 


II. 109 Nature relapses hastily into that chaos-state, 1821 
Byron Heaven & £. 1. iii. 825 Come, Anah ! quit this chaos- 
founded prison. 183x Cartycr Sart. Res. (1858) 164 Nota 
few. now swim weltering in the Chaos-flood. 

Cha:othei'stic, a. rare. [f. Gr. xdo-s Cuaos 
+0edés God + -1sT-10.] That identifies chaos or 
crude matter with the first principle or God. 

1858 I, Hatt Sibliog. /nd. Philos, Syst. (1859) iii, The 
Sankhya, or chaotheistic, system. 

haotic (keptik), a. [f. CHAos, app. on the 

analogy of other Greek-derived words in -of7-, as 
demotic, erotic, hypnotic, where the ending has 
various origins. (Such a formation would have 
been normal from the derived Gr. vb. xad-av, 
in passive, to be reduced to chaos; cf. Biwrinds 
f. Bed-ew). In mod.¥. chaotigue.} 

1, Of or pertaining to the primordial chaos; in 


the state of chaos. 

x713 Deritam Phys. Theol, m1. ii. (R,) At that time (what- 
ever it was) when the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick 
state. 1774 J. Bryant Afythol, U1. 259 Janus is by him 
supposed to be the chaotic deity. 1794 Sutuivan View 
Nat, I. 87 During the separation of the atmosphere and 
the ocean from the chaotic mass. 1878 Tart & Stewart 
Unseen Univ. ti. § 85. 95 That the present solar system 
gradually condensed into its present state from a chaotic 
mass of nebulous material. ; 

2. ¢vansf. and fig. Resembling chaos; utterly 
confused or disordered. 

747 J ounson Plax Eng. Dict. Wks. UX. 19x Translators, 
who have formed a chaotic dialect of heterogeneous phrases. 
1756 Burke Vind. Nat, Soc. Wks. I, 6r In these early and 
unrefined ages, the jarring parts of a certain chaotick con- 
stitution supported their several pretensions by the sword. 
2837 Macautay Bacox, Ess. (2854) 1. 349 Opinions were 
still_in a state of chaotic anarchy. 1875 Posts Gaius 1. 
8r The rules .. are at first sight chaotic and bewildering. 

Chao'tical, a. rare. [f prec. +-at.] = prec. 

1677 Hace Prine. Orig, Man. Ww. ii. 295 As by its presence 
in any part of the Chaotical Horizon it made Day, so by its 
absence there-from it caused Night. 1826 CarrincTon 
Dartmoor Pref, 1x Beetling rocks hurled together in chao- 
tical confusion, 

Chaotically (kep'tikili), adv. [f-prec. + -Ly.2] 
In a chaotic manner. 

1824 Byron Def Trans/. 1 ii. 38 Tt [matter] is a stubborn 
substance, And thinks chaotically, as it acts. 1832 CARLYLE 
Sart, Res, (1858) 19 Some huge foolish Whirligig, where 
kings and beggars .. and stars and street-sweepings were 
chaotically whirled. 1838 Dr Quixcey Aztobiog. Sk. Wks. 
IL. i. 28 note, The life. .has been. .chaotically mis-narrated, 


Chao‘ticness. ave, Chaotic quality. 

1887 Stockton Borrowed Month 212 The chaoticness of 
initiatory existence. 

Chap (tfep), sb.1 [f£ Cap v.1 or its source,] 

. An open fissure or crack in a surface, made 
by chopping or splitting. 

3583 Deen Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 16 Theyr skinne is 
very rowghe & full of sea aoe Sriftes. x63 Hvit Arte 
Garden. (1593) 6 Ground... ugh the heat of Sommer full 
of chaps. x607 Torsent Serpents 659 Bark of Birch, which 
-. cleaveth and openeth it self into chaps, 2698 Kein 
Exam, Th, Earth (1734) 117 These fpr Chaps and Cracks 
..made in the primitive earth by the strong action of the 
Sun, 2746 Da Costa Selentnites in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 
397 A Chap or Seam running their whole Length. 

b, esp. A painful fissure or crack in the skin, 
descending to the flesh : chiefly caused by exposure 
of hands, lips, etc., to frost or cold wind. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. xiv. (1495) 280 Lepra 
--makyth chappes, chynnesand clyfies. 1547 Boorne Brev. 
Health civii. 56, A chappe or chappes beynge in the lyppes, 
tongue, handes and fete of a man. 16:0 Barroucu AZeth. 
Physick wm. xxiii. (1639) 138 Like the chaps which are made 
through a North wind onthe lips. 1727-31 Cuamnens Cyel. 
s.v. Chilblain, Chaps, on the hands; and kibes on the heels, 
1836 Topp Cyc?, Aut. 1. 185/2 The margin. .of the mouth, is 
subject to fissures, chaps, and superfictal excoriations. 

ec. fig. 

a166r Futter (Webster) There were many clefts and 
chaps in our council, 7 

2. A stroke, knock, rap. Se. and worth. dial. 

1783 Burns Scotch Drink x, Then Bumewin comes on like 
death At ev'ry chaup. axBo3 Jamreson Mater—Kelpie 
xxiii. in Scott Minstr. Bord., Lie still, ye skrae, There's 
Water-Kelpie’s chap [at door or window]. @x809 Chvisé- 
mas Be'ing (Jam.) He did na miss the ba’ a chap. ‘ 

3. The act of fixing upon as one’s choice; choice, 
selection. Cf CHary.8 Se. - 

1768 Ross Helenore 114 (Jam.) Spare no pains nor care 
For chap and choice of suits ye hae them there. .- 

Chap (tfep), 5.2 Also 6~7 chappe. [Found 
first in the middle of the 16th c.; the variant chop 
is quoted from the Scottish poet Dunbar ¢ 1500, 


CHAP, 


and is now more usual in certain senses. Perh, f, 
CHaP, Cuor v. (The suggestion that it is a 
southem corruption of the northern CHAFs, suits 
the sense, bul no explanation of such a phonetic 
change apper): See also Cuor.] 

1, Hither of the two bones (with its covering of 
muscles, skin, ete.) which form the mouth; a jaw; 
also either half of the bill of a bird. 

1878 Turserv. Bk. Venerie 195 Take them with your 
tongs or clampes by the lower chappe. 16ro Hratey Ang, 
City of God 335 (The Crocodile] moveth his upper Chappe, 
3646 Str T. Browne /serd. Bp. 1. i, (1686) 85 Broad and 
thick chaps are requived in birds that speak. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hist. 11. vi. iii. 177. The stork .. produces no other 
noise than the clacking of its under-chap against the upper. 
¢ 3870 J. Murruy Comm, Lee, xi, 18 The pelican [has).. 
in the under chap a pouch capable of holding many quarts. 

2. pl. The jaws as unitedly forming the mouth; 
the biting and devouring apparatus. Used of 
animals, esp. beasts of prey; and applied con- 
temptuously or humorously to human beings, in 
which sense more commonly Cnopr. 

1555 Even Deendes IV. Jud, (Arb) 231 The hooke ouer- 
thwarteth & catcheth hold of his chappes, 1569 Gotpinc 
tr. Heminge's Post. 18 The deliverer of mankinde out of 
the chappes of the serpent. 1610 Swans. 7p. u. ii. 89 
Open your chaps againe, 1620 Hzarey S?. Ang. City of 
God 1x, iv. 324 Being euen in the chaps of death. 1648 
Herrick /esfery, Zgigr. on Blanch, Yo bind up her chaps 
when she is dead, 1673 R. Leran 77ansp. Xeh. 39 Supping 
up his Coffee, and scalding his chaps for hast. 1875 Buck- 
Lanp Log-Lk. 6 The hounds with blood about their chaps, 

3. The side of the external jaw; the cheek. 

1708 Mrs. Cuntiivre Busty Body it. ii, She threatned to 
slap my Chaps, and told me, 1 was her Servant, not her 
Governess. 1718 I. Gorvon Cordial Low Spirits so Bury 
their faces in wy periwigs, which inviron cither chap. 
1848 Hoop Last Max iii, The very sight of his broken orts 
Made a work in his wrinkled chaps. 1863 B. Taytor 
HM, Thurstan iii, go A coarse, obese man, with heavy chaps. 

b. The lower half of the cheek of the pig or 
other animal as an article of food, as in pickled 


Bath chaps. 

1890 Darly News 19 Apr. ‘The feast was chaps and eggs. 

4. The lower jaw. 

1846 J. Baxter Sidr. Pract, Agric. 11. 91 The chap 
should be fine, indicating a disposition to feed. 1879 Cas- 
sell's Techn, Educ, 1V. 238/a The ‘ chap * or under jaw, is 
clean, or free from flesh. 


+5. a2. The fances of Snapdragon and allied 
plants, 

pe Martyn Rousseants Bot, xxii. 314 The chaps [of 
Toadfiax] are orange-coloured, 

+6. pl. Adech, The ‘jaws’ or ‘cheeks’ of a vice 
or other tool, etc., which fit together and hold 
something firmly between them; the jaws of the 


futchells in a carriage, etc. Ods. 

1677 Moxon Alech. F.vere. (1703) 3 Tongs, to be used for 
..such thicker work, as will be held within the Returns of 
their Chaps. 688 R. Horse Armoury in. 321/2 The 
Chaps. .of a Vice .. are cut rough. 1794 W. Fetrox Car- 
riages (1801) J. 50 The futchels are contracted in the front 
to receive the pole, which part of the futchels is called the 
Chaps. 1999 Naval Chron. U1. 238 Nail up a new pair of 
chaps on the fore part of the pump for a new handle to be 
fixed in, 183x J. Hottann Afanuf. Afetals 1. 201 Pinched 
when red hot between the chaps of a vice. 

7. Chaps of the Channel: see CHOP sb, 

1720 Lond, Gaz. No. 5813/3 Ships in the Chaps of the 
Channel, 

8. Comb., as chap-band, -choke; CHAP-FALLEN a. 

1614 Marknam Cheap 7/usé. 1. ii. (1668) 24 Put upon his 
{a horse’s) Head a gentle Cavezan.. with a chap-band 
underneath. 1607 MippLeton Five Gadi. wm. v, Thou shalt 
straight to Bridewell—Sweet master | Live upon bread and 
water and chap-choke, 

Chap (tfep), 54.3 [An abbreviation of Cuar- 
aray, which seems to have come into vulgar use in 
the end of the 16th c.: but it is rare in books, even 
in the dramatists, before 1700. It was not recog- 
nized. by Johnson, though in Bailey (1731) in sense 
1. With sense 2, cf. the colloquial use of crestomer 
=‘person to have to do with’; also callant= 
“customer, lad’.] * er 

1. A buyer, purchaser, customer, Still dad. 

3877 Breton Yoyes Idle Head (Grosart) 55 (D.) Those 
crusty chaps I cannot love, The Diuell doo them shame. 
1712 STERLE aa No. 450? 6 In hunting after Chaps, and 
in the exact Knowledge of the State of Markets. 1727 A. 
Hasutron Mew Acc. £. fund. 11. i. 229, I had a meeting 
with my Chaps, and..told them what the current Price was 
in Town for every Species of my Goods. 173: Battzy (ed. 

) A chap (fn commerce), a chapman or customer, 2764 
Vinkes Corn. (1805) II. 66 Perhaps Mrs. Mead would buy.. 
but she would be a hard chap. 1805 Az. Rev. II. 619 
The pedlar has but a faint interest in the good opinion of 
hischap. 1827 Scorr Two Droversii, Harry Wakefield was 
lucky enough to find a oon for a part of his drove, 
ATKINSON Wrstby Gloss., Chaf, a dealer, a purchaser. ‘ 
hae some bacon to sell, can you find me a chap for ’t.’ 

2. collog. * Customer’, fellow, lad. (Todd, in 1818, 
said ‘it usually designates a person of whom 2 
contemptuous opinion is entertained’; but it is 
now merely familiar and non-dignified, being 
oy apples toa young man, 

1716 M, Davies Dissev't. joe Physick in Athena Britann, 
IIL. 46 The Names of those Country-Chaps be, Absyrtus, etc, 
2728 Morcan Adgiers I. Pref. 8 ‘ Prithee !’ ae my 


CHAP. 


scornful, choleric chap ; ‘Don’t compare me to any of your 
scoundrel Barbarians!’ ¢17g0 J. Netson $727, (2836) 89 
Another [Oxford man] said, ‘These chaps belong to poor 
Wesley’. 1824 Scorr Redgauntict let. x, The fishers are 
wild chaps. 18g0 THackeray Pendenuzs ili, What sad wild 
fellows some of the chaps wére. 1862 Mzs. H. Woop J/rs. 
Hallib. 1. xx, You might give a chap a civil answer, 

b. Aumorously applied to a female. 

1768 Ross Helenore 35 Jam.) Nought would do But I 
maun gang, that bonny chap-to woo. : 

Chap, sb. Elliptical for Caar-Boor, 

1883 Life D. Graham Wks. I. 72 Among the chaps. . were 
many of a religious character. 

Chap, sé.5, earlier form of Cuop, Anglo-Lud. 
stamp, seal, license (Hindi chAdp). 

Chap (tfep), 71 [ME. chagp-en (14th c.) an- 
swers in sense to later MDu. cafpex (Du. happen, 
also LG., and thence in mod.Ger.), MSw. Zappa, 
MDa. Aapge. But the relation of these to the ME. 
form is uncertain, and no trace of the word is found 
in the earlier stage of any of the langs.; cf. CHuy. 
The sense-development is not clear. 

I. tL. trans. (with off). Tochop of. Obs. or dial. 
1325 Coer de ZL. 4550 Anon her hedes wer off chappyd. 
(Jamieson mentions chap aff to strike off, and gives chap 

in some parts of Scot!, = chop, cut into small pieces, Cf. 
also sense 7, and Cuarren A4/, a!) 7 

IL. To crack, cause to crack in fissures. (To 

connect this with the prec., the trans. sense 3, as if 

‘to chop or cut the surface’, ought to be the 
earlier.) 

2. zntx, To become fissured, burst into cracks 
or clefts, as if the surface or skin were chopped by 
cutting blows. 

c34z0 Pallad, on Husb, w. 339 And yf thai chappe [Lat. 
crepent}, a stoone under the heed Rooteis to doo, xg6x T. 
Hony tr. Castigtione’s Courtyer 1. H, So bedawbed, that.. 
she had a viser on her face and dareth not Jaugh for making 
it chappe. 1580 Barer Adv, C 333 The earth chappeth or 
goeth a sunder for drongth. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s 
Course Chym. (ed. 3) 498 Nutmeg ..is clothed with two 
Barks, but when it comes to maturity, the uppermost chaps 
and lets the second appear. 1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. 3.v. 
Larth, Claiey or stiff earth .. subject to chap during the 
heat of summer. 1875 H. Woon 7%erap. (1879) 582 Useful 
when the skin has a tendency te crack or to chap. 

Jig. 1642 Forwer Holy § Prof. St, m. viii. 170 Heat of 
passion makes our souls to chappe, and the deuil creeps in 
at_the cranies. 

3. érans. To fissure, cause to crack or open in 
chaps. 

1460, 1549, etc. [see Cuapren Jl. a.' 1.] 1597 Lyty Luphues 
Dh b, Parched with the Sunnes blaze, oad chapped [580 
chipped) with the Winters blast. 1735 J. Revnotos View 
of Death (738) 2 The extremely cold winds .. chap the 
timber, and hall the cattle. 1843 Petes Parley's Annual V1. 
196 The earth is chapped with parching. J/od. The girl's 
fingers had been chapped by working in water during the frost. 

II. Tostrike sharply (sometimes with reference 
to the sound made). orth dial. and Se. 

4. trans. Tostrike. To chap hands: to strike 
each other's hand in concluding a bargain. 

28565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 130 And so 
chapped him by the host a little, and at an outside watched 
him, 1768 Ross Helcnore 120 (Jam,) Syn Lindy has wi 
Bydby chapped hands ha A hac their gear again. 

+ trans, and intr. To strike, as a clock. 

1652 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 42/1 Till the 
hour chap. 1814 J. Bosweut. Fustic. Opera im Chambers 
Pop, Hunt, Se, Poents (1862) 64 The clock’s chappit ten, 1822 
E. Irvine Let. 5 Nov. in Mrs. Oliphant Lyfe I. 57 Till 
four chaps from the Ram’s Horn Kirk. 

6. tnt. To knock, rap, at a door. 

1774 C. Keirn Farmers Ha in Chambers Pop, Hus. 
Se. Poents (1862) 38 But Morpheus begins to chap, And 
bids them ll i tak a nap. 21803 Erlingtor iti. in Scott 
Minsty. Bord., O whac is this at my bower door That chaps 
sae late? 2863 Atkinson Danby Province, Chap, to knock, 
rap} ata door, 1868 G, Macponarp &. Falconer I. 38 
‘Who's there?.. that neither chaps nor ca’s ?’ 

b, trans. Zo chap out: to call one out by rap- 

ping or tapping. (Cf Anock 2) 

3828 Black. Afag. II, 53x Chappin out, is the phrase 
used in many parts of Scotland to denote the slight tap at 
the window given by the nocturnal wooer to his mistress, 
fbid, 532 To chap-out some of them is not worth while. 

7. To chop or beat small. 


ax976 in Herd Colt, Se. Pocus U1. 79 (Jam.) With 
chapped kail, - 
. Se. [perh, not the same word.] 


8. To choose, select, bespenk; to fix upon as 
one’s choice. Chaps me that! the call of children 
in laying claim to anything, equivalent to the 
Lancashire dar/ey (or dad/a) me! and English school- 
boy's éags J. (Hence Galt’s incorrect ‘Tl chapse ) 

19720 Ramsay Ldinl, Salut. Mrq. Carnarvon iv, You's 
hae at will to chap and chuse, For few things am I scant in. 
a 1806 in R. Jamieson Pog. Ballads 1. 299 (Jam.) ‘ Hech, 
husto !’ quo’ Habbie, ‘I chaps ye.’ 32823 Garr E£ntatl 
1, xix. 162 § ll chapse that place,” said Walter. 

-Chap, v2 O¢s. exc. dial. [ME. chapi-en was 
app. 2 phonetic variant of cheapren, OE. cdapian, 
owing to different treatment of the diphthong ea 
(ef. CHAPMAN) ; but the mod. dial. use nay be from 
chapman ov other derivative.] To buy ;-to buy 
and sell; to barter; to truck. Cf. Carar; Cor. 


areas Fulianr 63 (Pu lettest an of be tweolue pat tu, 


hefdest icoven chapi pe and sullen. 1483 Cath. Angel. 58/2 


” Tai 


3 Spy Steel chape 
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To chappe, mercari, negeciari. x8xBTovp, Cha, to cheap 
or cheapen ; to bargain or deal fora price. 1896 AZid. Vorksh. 
Gloss. (8.D.8.) Chaf, to buy and sell, in a way. 


Chapaile, obs. form of CHAPEL. 


‘(Chaparral (t{ee:pireel). U.S. [a.Sp.chaparral, 
{. chaparra, -arro evergreen oak +-a/ a common 
ending fora grove, plantation, or collection of trees, 
as in almendral, cafetal, ete] - 

properly, A thicket of low evergreen oaks ; hence 
gen. Dense tangled brushwood, composed of low 
thorny shrabs, brambles, briars, etc., such as 
abounds on poor soil in Mexico and Texas. (The 
word came into use in U.S. during the Mexican 
War, ¢ 1846.) - 

31850 B, Taytor Eldorado x. (1862) 94 The road passed 
between low hills, covered with patches of chapparal. 1860 
Barriett Dict, Amer, s.v., This word, chapparal, has been 
introduced into the language since our acquisition of Texas 
and NewMexico, wheré these bushes abound, 1872 C. Kixe 
Sierra Nev. 47 We descended the long slope, through cha- 
parral and forest. 1883 Sravenson Sz/verado Sq. 236. 

b. Chaparral Cock, a species of cuckoo (Geo- 
coceyx californianus) in the west of North America. 

1882 A. E. Sweet Sketches Jr.“ Texas Siftings’ 177 The 
American name cha) I cock is evidently the Mexican 
name caforal Americanized. 1885 Harper's Mag, Feb. 
423/1 This bird ..is., known under several names, such as 
road-runner, chaparral cock, 

Chap-book (tfepbuk).  [f. chad in Cuarman 
+Boox.] A modem name applied by book- 
collectors and others to specimens of the popular 
literature which was formerly circulated by itinerant 
dealers or chapmen, consisting chiefly of small 
pamphlets of popular tales, ballads, tracts, etc, 

(Not in Topp 1818] 1824 Dinpin Libr. Comp..238 It is 
a chap-book, printed in rather a neat black letter. 1832 in 
WessTEr. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) I. xxxiv. 292 
A hero of the popes chap-books of old times. 1882 J. 
Asuton Chas-Bks. 18th C. in Athenxum 2 Sept. yous A 

eat mass of chap-books, such as ‘Jack the Giant Killer’, 

Long Tom’, ‘ Mother Shipton’. 

Chape (tip), sd. (In 5 Sc. chaip, schape, § 
cheap.) [a. F. chage ‘a Churchman’s Cope; a_ 
Judge's Hood; .. the chape or locket ofa scabbard ; 
the oF or crown on the top of a Bell; a Mill-hoope, 
or Mill-case’ (Cotgr.); ‘said in the arts of certain 
things which are applet over others, cover them, or 
envelop them’ (Littré), ¢.g. the cap of 2 compass 
needle, etc.; f. late L. capa, cagpa, hood, cap, 
cape. Hence, according to Diez, Sp. and Pg. 
chapa ‘plate, thin piece of metal with which any 
thing may be plated’, which may also have in- 
fluenced the Eng. use.] 

+1. A plate of metal with which anything is 
covered, overlaid, or ornamented. Obs, 

1398 2. 2. Wills (x882) 4 Ypouthered with chapes and 
scochons..of myn Auncestres armes. 701400 Jforte Arth. 
2522 He bare sessenande in golde thre grayhondes of sable, 
With chapes & cheynes of chalke whytte sylver. 

2. The metal plate or mounting of a scabbard or 
sheath ; particularly that which covers the point. 
In some early quots. it may mean the scabbard 
or sheath itself. 

The following explanations also occur in Diets. ; ‘The 
transverse of a sword for 2 protection to the hand’ 
(Eairholt, cited by Ogilvie). Johnson says ‘the catch of any 
thing by which it is held in its place$ as the hook of a 

d by which it sticks in the belt; the point by which 
2 buckle is held to the back strap’ {siting « di's Well ‘the 
chape of his da: ‘|. But here the chape of n dagger 
appears to be confused with that of a buckle. 

€ 1400 Songs Costume (1849) 50 My baselard hath a sylver 
schape. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 69 Chape of aschethe, spiruda. 
2459 Inu, Sir J. Fastolf in Paston Lett. 1. 478 item, j. 
bollok haftyd dager .. and j. chape thertoo, 1530 Patscr. 
2a4/r Chape of a shethe, Dovterole ae gayne. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 26 A chape, fervetuue, 1590 Greene Alourn, 
Garm. (x616) xt A whittle with a siluer chape.’ x60r Stas, 
All's Well w. iii. 164 That had the whole theoricke of 
warre in the knot of his scarfe, and the practise in the chape 
of his dagger. 160r Hottann Pliny IE. 483 Their scabe 
berds and sheaths bee set out with siluer chapes, and their 
sword-girdles, hangers, and_bawdricks, gingle again with 
thin plates of siluer. 1693 Str T. Buount Nat, Hist. 295 
A Sheath, without a Chape or top. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
Dict., Chafe, the iron, brass, metal, or silver put at the end 
of the scabbard of cutlnsses, swords; etc. 1844 Regul, § 
Ord, Army 101 Bayonet-scabbards, with brass chapes. 

The tip of a fox’s tail. (From its suggesting 
the tip of a scabbard.] : 
3977 N. Cox Gent? Recreat., Hunting (1706)11 Termsof the 
|, Of a Fox, the Brush or Drag; and the Tip at the 
end is called the Chape, ays Cramorrs Cred, Supp, Brash 
of a fox. .the tip or end of which is called the chape. 

4. The part of a buckle by which it is fastened, 
to a strap or belt. [So in F.] 

Some buckles are with a metal chape, eg. stirrup: 
buckle; an ordinary strap-buckle is made without, and 
attached by a chape of leather, bee , os 

1679 Prot Staffordsh.(1686) 376 The Spurr-Buckle maker 
«.makes the buckle, the chape, tongue and roll. 1688 R.~ 
Home Armoury ut. 304/2 A Chape » eholdeth the Tongue 
of the Buckle in its proper lace, x7oz Lond, Gas. No. 
3868/4 A Gold Buckle with a Steet Ney om 1720 [bid. No 

44 Buckles without .. 1769 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 
silver buckles, 1779 Wrstry I¥4s, (1874) 
IV, 163 The edge of another stair met my right buckle, and 
snapped the steel chape of it in two. 1796 FrLTon Carriages 
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(ion) TI. 145 The Buckles. .are atl made to be sewed in the 
leather, having only a middie bridge and a tongue, but no 
chape. 1886 from Hasness-maker’s Acet., 2 pieces leather, 
buckles, chapes, straps, and loops for portmanteau as. 6d. 

b. In some places; ‘The loop on harness . . or 
on any leather strap, close to the buckle, through 
which the-end of the strap is passed.’ Elworthy 
W. Somerset Wak. . 

Cf. Ogilvie: Thesiiding-loop ona belt to which a bayonet- 
scabbard is attached ’. y 

Hence Cha-pemaker, a maker.of buckle-chapes. 

1886 Birmingh. Weekly Post 31 July‘1/1 Chape makers. . 
achape, or anchor is a piece of work added to the tongue 
(or prong) of a buckle. .. Several makers in Birmingham, 

Chape, v.! [f. prec. sb.] zans. To furnish (2 
scabbard, etc.) with a chape. Hence Chaped 
(tfetpt) ppl. a. vs 

¢ 1386 Cuaverr Prod, 366 Hir knyues were chaped noght 
with bras But al with siluer wroght ful clene and weel, 2530 
Patsor. 480/2, I chape 2 sworde or dagger. I put a chape 
onthe shethe, 283 Stanynurst “Zve/s u, (Arb.) 45 With 
his chaapt staf speedelye ac gg 1625 Marxnam Soud- 
diers Accid. 3 Strong Scabards, chapt with Iron. 

+ Chape, chaip, v2 Obs. north. dial. [Aphe- 
tic f. A-cHaAPE (e-chape, es-chapt), a. OF, es-chaper, 
é-chaper, a-chaper (mod.F, échapper) to Escare, 
q.¥. Very common in early Sce.] To escape. 

1375 Barsour Brice 1, 24 How he chapyt wes throw cas. 
ex400 Destr, Tray 7904 In eschaunge of bo choise, bat 
chaped before, ¢ 1425 Wyntoun Chron, 11. 389 This King 
Richard wes livand. .Of Poumfret as he chapit wase, 1535 
Srewart Cron. Scot, 1. 423 Tha will nocht chaip Siclicke ane 
deid, axgsg Lyxpesay 7¥ag. 151, I chapit frome Captyuitie, 

Chape, chaper, obs. ff. Jare, -ER. 

1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 806 Hec nuga,a chape. Lic 
augator, chaper. 

i Chapeau (faps). Also6 chapewe, shapeau. 
[E. chapeat, in OF. capel, chapel hat, head-cover- 
ing (= Pr. capel, Sp. capelo, Pg, chapeo, It. cappello) 
:—L, cappellum, -us, dim. f. eappa CaP] 

1, A hat or other covering for the head. The 
French name, formerly partly naturalized; now 


’ chiefly in Heraldry. 
BS 


$23 Lp. Berners Froiss, clxxxvii. (R.) Bearynge on his 
heed a chapewe of Montaban. /did. I. cecexix. 734 They 
were armed the moost partie with malles and chapeause of 
stele. Zbid. 1. ccecexxx. 756 With pauasses and cootes of 
steele, hoctons, shapeause, and bassenettes, 1586 Penne 
Blas, Gentrie 138 The heaume and Chapeau that the Duke 
or King doth weare. 166: Morcan Spt. Gentry ww. iv. 53 
A pull Saturn standing upon a Chapeau Mars, turned up 
Ermin. 1787 Porny /feraldry Gloss., Chapcat ..is taken 
in He for an antient Cap of Dignity. 1864 Bourzut. 
Heraldry, Hist. & Pop. xvii. 272 The crest-coronet and also 
the chapeat are still retained in modern blazon. 

2, Chapeau-bras (apd bra). [F. dras arm.] 
A small three-comered. flat silk hat which could 
be carried under the arm: worn by gentlemen at 
court or in full dress in the 18th century. 

2764 Mus, Harris in Priv, Lett, 1st Ld, Malmesbury 1, 
114 The common chateau bras cocked in the Nivernois 
style. 2997 Suerwwan 77if Scaré, 1. ii, Give me..my cha- 
peau [Servant brings a dress hat}. 1824 Scorr Red- 
gauntlet let. v, A chapeau bras and sword necessarily com- 

leted his equipment. 18.. in Lockharé iv. (1839) I. 169 
He used to come to the Greyfriars Church in a suit of 
white and silver with a chapeau-bras, 1834 Prancutt Brit, 
Costume 314 The chapeau-de-bras, : 

Chapel (tfoepel), sd. Forms: 3-4 chanele, 
4-6 -elle, 4-7 -ell, 3- chapel; also 4 chapailo, 5 
-ylle, schapell(e, 6 chappelle, -ylle, capell, 
cappell, 6-8 cheppel(l, [ME. chapele,,a. OF.. 
chapele (in ONT capele, Pr. capella, It. cappella) 
:—late L. cappella, orig, little cloak -or cape, dim. 

cd 


of cappa, cloak; cape, cope (sce Car). From the 
capita ‘or cloak of St. Martin, preserved by the 


Frankish kings as a sacred relic, which was borne 
before them in battle, and used to give sauctity to 
onths, the name was applied to the sanctuary in 
which this was preserved under the care of its 
cappellani or ‘chaplains’, and thence generally 
to a sanctuary containing holy relics, attached to a 
palace, etc., and so to any private sanctuary or 
holy place, and finally to any apartment. or building 
for orisons or worship, not being a church, the 
earlier name for which was Oratorium, ORATORY. 

The chief data for the history are : the Monk of St. Gall- 
(Vita Car. Afagn, i. 4) ‘Quo nomine Francorum reges 
propter capam St. Martini sancta sua a aig solebant °; 
a charter of. Childebert a.p, 710 (Mabillon De Re Dift.) 
containing ‘in oratorio suo seu capella S, Marthini’, | In 
the capitularies of Charles the Great (cap. v.28) C. 800 it is 
used of chapels in or attached to palaces; the Laws of the 
Lombards (mit. iii. 22) have ‘ecclesine et capella qux in 


vestra parochia sunt’, . 

Cappella was generally spelt capella in med.L.; the true 
form is evidenced not only by It. caffelia, but even more 
by the persistence of -@/-in F'r.and of -- in the other langs. 

apelin would have become in Fs chevelle; as capitlos, 
caprum; capistrum vecome chevenr, chewre, chevétre,) | 

. gen, A Sanctuary or place of Christian worship, - 
not the church of a parish or the cathedral church 
of a diocese; an oratory. (In earlier times always 
consecrated, and having an altar; in modern use 

not necessarily so.) ©. ° : ia 

azz St. Afarher, 20 Hwa so omi nome maked chapele ¢ 
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oder chirche. c12yg Lay. 26rgo He lette bar arere ane 
chapel [cx20g chireche] mere. «a 3300 Cursor AZ, 27198 In 
kyregarth, chapell or kyrk. 21300 4. Horn 1380 Horn let 
wurche Chapeles and chirche. 14853 MaLory Arthur (1868) 
xvi. i. 378/c They entered into the chapel, and there made 
their orisons a great while. xsgo Srenser J. Q. 1. i. 34 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, Wherein the Hermite 
dewly wont to say His holy thinges. @x617 Bayne Ox Epi. 
i, (5643) 8 ‘Where God hath His Church, we say, the Devill 
hath his Chapell; so on the contrary, where the Devill hath 
his Cathedrall, there God, hath his people. 1626 Bacon 
Syluc § 249 ‘She Room is Chappel or small Church. 1644 
Direct, Publ. Worship Ordinance 2 In any church or chap- 
pell. 1887 Stancey Ae. Canterb.i. 19 The first object that 
would catch their view would be the little British chapel. 

Jig. 1340 lyenb, 56 Pe tauerne'ys be scole of be dyeule.. 
and his o3ene chapele per huer me dep his seruese. 

2. spec. A private oratory or place of worship. 

a, A room or building for private worship in or 
attached to a palacé,nobleman’s house, castle, gar- 
rison, embassy, prison, monastery, college, school, 
or other institution. : 

1297 R. Guouc, (1724) 472 Thulke prelat solde in is [the 
king's] chapele ichose’ be. _¢ 1330 danés § Amel, 2342 Sir 
Amis lete him ly alon, And into his chapel he went anon. 
1360-80 Wrvetir /s."(1880) 65 3if bei [lordes & ladies] hol- 
den wib goddis tresour curatis in here worldly seruyce or 
chapellis, cx420 Auturs of Arth. xxxv, Ther-inne was a 
schapelle, a chambur, and a halle. 1654 Evetyn. Diary 
July x2 Thence we went to New College [Oxf.] where the 
Chapel was in its ancient garb, notwithstanding the scrupu- 
lositie of the times. a1672 Woop Lz/e (1848) 11 He was 
buried. .in the north part of Merton Coll. outer-chappell or 
church, 1673 Ray Your. Low C. co The Chappel of the 
Jesuites College. 1726 Avuirre Parerg. 165 Domestick 
Chapels. . built by Noblemen and others for the private Ser- 
vice of God in their Families .. are not consecrated. 1764 
H. Watro.e Castle,O¢r. (1791) 3 The company was assem- 
bled in the chapel of the Castle. 1876 Gwitt d7chii, 1003 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, no side aisles, but 
in Heu of them are small chapels between the buttresses, 
1880 SHortHouse F. Jnglesant ix. (1883)9 5 Service was sung 
daily in all the Chapels. 1887 Moruey C7##. Adisc., Pattison 
III. 156 He read the service in chapel when his turn came. 


jb. An oratory in a mausoleum, burial vault or 
aisle (sepulchrat, or mortuary chapel), ox elsewhere, 
having an altar at which masses might be chanted 
for the souls of the deceased (chantry chapel). 
Hence, a cell or compartment of a ‘cathedral or 
large church (usually in the aisle, and originally 
often sepulchral), separately dedicated and con- 
taining its own altar. Lady-chapel, a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, often situated eastward of the 


high altar in a cathedral church. (Sce Lapy.) 

¢xggo R. Brunne Chron. (x810) 22 per bei fond pe hede is 
now a faire chnpele ©3394 P. PL. Crede 119 A Chirche 
and A Chapaile with chambers a-lofie. 1428 £, £. Wills 
(1882) 80 The trinite schapell. zgz7 ‘Tonuincton Pilger. 
(1884) 39 The Chirche of the holySepulcre ys Rounde. sand 
hath, Chapellys: hygh and lowe, in gret nowmber. 1855 
Lven Decades W. Lid. ut. vi. (Arb.) 124 The virgin, to whom 
he buylded and dedicate a chapell and analtare. 1640 Som- 
ner Asitig. Canterd. 46 The high altar at St. Austin’s, with 
the Chapells about it. 1786-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 
Il. 264 On the altar of this chapel is the martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, in oil colours, by Domenichino. 1842 Burn 
Eccles. Law (ed. 9) I. 295 Chantry, was commonly a little 

hapel, or particular altar in some cathedral or parochiat 
church, endowed .. for the maintenance of a priest to pray 
forthe souls of the founder. 4. Barinc-Goutp Lives of 
Saints 295 Upon these remains Benedict built two oratories 
. and, .round these chapels rose the monastery, 1873 Dicé. 
Chr. slutig. I, 343/s Although very many churches built 
before yp. 800 exist. scarcely any clear examples of chapels 
[forming ‘parts of the main building] can be pointed out. 
Ibid, 344/1'In the Bast, as the rule that there should be 
only one altarin a church has always existed, chapels have 
rarely formed parts of churches. did, 345/2 At what time 
the practice of placing an altar and of celebrating the 
‘eucharistic service in a septilchral chapel was first initro- 
duced cannot be stated with precision. 4/Zod. He is buried 
in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey. 


8. A place of public worship of the established 
Church, subordinate to, or dependent upon, the 
church of the parish, the accommodation supplied 
by which it in some way supplements, These are 
of various kinds: te 

a, Chapel of case: a chapel built for the con- 
venience of parishioners who live far from the parish 
church. Also fig. 


1536 Leranp /tiz, 1. 36 There was a nother Paroche 
Chirch yn the Towne yet standing, but now it servith but 
for a Chapelle of Ease. c1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 32 
(1810) 36 Shute... is a chapel for ease to Colliton. 1631 
Wesver Axe, Fun. Mon. 180 One of those Parish Churches 
hath fourteene Chappels of ease within the circumference of 
her limits. 1926 Avurre Parerg. 166 Chapels-of Ease.. 
commonly built in very large Parishes, where all the people 
cannot come'to the Mother Church.” 1826 Perersporrr 
Alby. 433 A chapel of ease may .. have the rights of a paro-. 
chial chapel by custom. 1870 F. Witson_ Ch, Lindisf, 128 
Bolton Church. .is considered a Chapel of Ease., 

Jig, 1622 Massincer, &c. Old Law m. ii, What is age But 
the holy place of life, chapel of ease For all men’s wearied 
miseries? 165x CLEVELAND Sgvare Cap iv, And making a 
Chappel of Ease of her Lap, First he said Grace, and then. 
he kiss’d her, «2859 De Quincey IAs, IT. 113 .Sed- 
burgh, for many years, was a sort of nursery or rural chapel- 
of-ease toCambridge 2. Bo hte 

b. Parochial chapel: the place of worship of an 
ancient division of-a parish attached to it by cus- 
tom and repute, as e.g. in the case of the numerous 


“3794 2. Yewpatt ibid. 
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divisions of the parish of Kendal; and other large 
parishes of the Lake district; Déstrict chapel, that 
of a modern ‘ district’ or division of a parish con- 
stituted under the Church Building Acts, from 
59 Geo, ITI, c. 134, onwards. To both of these the 
name CHUROH is now commonly given, except in 
remote districts or special instances. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VIL, c. 2 § 11 So that thoes espousels be 
solempnysed in Churche, Chapell, or Oratory, 1556 C/ivov. 
Gr. Friars (1852) s5 ‘This yere [1547] was Barkyng chap- 
pylieat the Towre hylle pullyddowne. 1396 Suaxs.A/erch.V. 
1. ii, 14 Chappels had beene Churches, and poore mens cot- 
tages Princes Pallaces. c1650 Parl. Surveys of Livings, ete. 
XVII. 238 The Parish [Swyne] hath belonging to it Six 
Chappells, and a Viccaridge House. Jéid. Drypoole hath 
a Parochial! Chappell depending upon Swyne._1660R. Coxe 
Power §& Subj. 185 Concerning the Mother-Parish-Church 
twenty shillings; and concerning a Chappel ten shillings. 
1838 Act 2 § 3 Vict. c. 49 § 2 In the case of any church or 
chapel, for or to which any district chapelry has been. .as- 
signed .. such church or chapel .. shall be and is hereby 
declared to be a perpetual curacy and benefice. ¢ 1840 
Hoox Ch. Dict. 13 It is to be regretted that countenance to 
the assumption of the name of chapel for their place of 
assembly on the part of dissenters, is too often given by our 
designating as churches many of the new, sanctuanes, which 
are, in fact, only chapels. 1842 Burn Eecd. Law (ed. 9) I. 
306 The last species of chapels, those erected under the 
authority of the various Church-Building Acts, and usually 
designated District Chapels, 1855 Hr. Martineau Zing. 
Lakes 120 Wastdale Head... There is a chapel, the humblest 
of chapels, with eight pews, and three windows in three 
sides. 1868 A. Sepowicx (é/é/e), Memorial by the Trustees 
of Cowgill Chapel. 1873 Puttemore Zccl. Law Ii, 1824 
Aparochial chapel is that which has the parochial rights of 
christening and burying; and this differs in nothing froma 
church, but in the want of a rectory and endowment 

e, Free chapel: a chapel not subject to the juris- 
diction of the ordinary, having been founded by the 
king or by a subject specially authorized by him. 

1523 Acé 14 § 15 Hen. VIII, c. 9 ‘The Deane and Chapiter 
..of the free chapel! of the kynge, of Sainct Martins le 
graunde. 3545 4ct 37 Hen. VILL, c. 4 There have been 
divers Colleges, Free Chapels, Chantries, Hospitals, Fra- 
ternities. 1672 Cowell's Juterpr., Free Chappel, Libera 
Capella .. the King may Licence a Subject to found such a 
Chappel, and by his Charter exempt it from the Diocesans 
Jurisdiction. 1726 Ayiirre Parerg, 165.. 1873 Puiuiimort: 
Eccl. Law V1. 1824 The king himself visits his free chapels 
..and not the ordinary. 

a. Proprietary chapel: one that is the property 


of private persons. 

1873 Pritcimore £ec2. Laz 11. 1183 Proprietary chapels 
., are anomalies unknown to the ecclesiastical constitution 
of this kingdom, and can possess no parochial rights .. Dr. 
Lushington said..the ancient canon law of this country 
knew nothing of proprietary chapels or unconsccrated 
chapels at all. . The necessity of the times. .gave rise to the 
erection of chapels of this kind, and to the licensing of 
ministers of the Church of England to perform duty therein. 
Lbid. iI, 1834 It is at any time competent to the proprietors 
of an unconsecrated chapel to convert it to secular purposes. 

4. Applied to places of Christian worship other 
than those of the established church of the country: 
e.g. to those of Roman Catholics in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land; of the Nonconformists ejected in 1662; of 
Methodists since the 18th c., and, recently, of Pro- 
testant Dissenters generally (in England and Wales). 

These uses go back to a time when ‘church’ had still its 
historical value of the endowed place of worship of a parish, 


- with its beneficed rector or vicar, tithes, etc., and when no 


other place of worship, whatever its architecture, ritual, or 
communion, was thought ofasthe ‘church’. Of R.C.chapels 
the earliest mentioned were those of foreign ambassadors, 
and Roman Catholic queens of the Stuarts (see sense 2a); 
in the 18th c., and down to 1830-40, ‘chapel’ was the regular 
name, as it is still in Ireland. The name first used by 
Protestants separating from the Church of England was 
app. ‘meeting-house’; but the places of worship founded 
by the non-conforming clergymen ejected in 1662 were com- 
monly ‘chapels’; after that, ‘meeting-house’ and ‘chapel’ 
were used more or less synonymously by Protestant Dis- 
senters; the former became the prevailing name in the 18th c., 

but was mostly abandoned for ‘chapel’ in the first half of 
the ook (except by Quakers). Forhis connexion, Wesley 
introduced ‘ preaching-house’; but Methodist Churchmen 
appear to have preferred ‘chupel'; and it was in the sequel 
often used by Wesley as =‘ preaching-house’, and gradually 
took its place. During the present century, the custom of 
applying ' church’ to the parochial and district chapels of the 
Church of England, has been followed by the use of ‘ church’ 
for ‘chapel’ by Roman Catholics, Scotch Episcopalians, 
and many Nonconformists. (See Cuurci.) But the earlier 
usage has made cfafed in Ireland the common appellation 


|. of the R. C. places of worship and service, as distinguished 


from those of the Protestant (Episcopal) Church; and in 
England and-Wales of nonconformist, places of worship or 
service, as ‘distinguished from those of the Church of Eng- 
land. Hence such combinations as chafel.goer, chapel- 
going, chapel-people, etc. 

a. 1662 Pepys Diary 21 Sept., The Queene .. going to 
her chappell at St. James's. .I crowded after her. .and saw 
the fine altar, ornaments, and the fryers in their habits, 
1669 Jéid. 1x Apr., I took my wife to St. James's, and there 
carried her to the Queen’s Chapel. @ 1718 Penn Life Wks. 
1726 I. 135, I have not..look’d into any Chappel of the 
Roman Religion. #1793]. Morrisin Avminian Mag. (Feb. 
1795) 72, | consented to go with her to the Catholic Chapel. 

ug. (1795) az The arte palians 
had likewise a chapel in the place [Dalkeith]. -/ééd, He had 
taken the English Chapel fat Musselburgh}. ¢1815 Grace 
Kennepy Anna Ross'(1837) 695 I have decided on taking a 
pew. .in one of the Church of léngland Chapels [in Scotland]. 


1836 Geutl. Mag. Apr, 421/1 About forty years ago there 
were only 3o Catholic chapels in Great Britain; but in 1835, 
we find the number increased to 510. 

b. 1662-3 Baxtrur Life of IVife (1681) 58 When she saw 
that I could not use the Chappel which she built, she hired 
another near, 1666-9 — in Religua Baxterianz (1696) ni, 
x9 The churches being burnt, and the Parish ministers gone, 
the Nonconformists .. did keep their meetings very openly, 
and prepared large Rooms, and some of them plain Chappels, 
with Pulpits, Seats, and Galleries. .The Independents also 
set uptheir Meetings more openly thapbefore. 1694 Trust- 
decd, Brook St. Chapel, Kuntsford, indent. Mch. 7 The 
ground on which the said new-erected Chappell or Meeting- 

ouse now stands, together with the said Chappell or Meet- 


‘ingehouse. rgz5 Hearne Diary og May, Last night a good 


part of the presbyterian Meeting-house in Oxford was pulled 
down .. in the evening they pulled down a good part of the 
Quakers’ and Anabaptist Chapels. 18:8 W. J. Fox [Vks. 
(2865) I. x10 A Sermon preached before the Unitarian So- 
ciety, at Essex-Street Chapel, on Thursday, April 16, 1818. 
1836 Gentd. Mag. July 30/2 A red-brick structure, resembling 
a dissenting chapel. ¢ x84e Hoon C4. Dict. 13 The places 
in which dissenters, whether Romish or Protestant, mect 
are not chapels, but meeting-houses. 1884 Dae Afaxuad 
Congregat. Princ. App.i, A hundred years ago it was prob- 
ably the universal custom of Congregationalists to call their 
places of worship ‘meeting-houses', ‘Chapel’ .. early in 
this century. . displaced the older and better name. 

c. 1747 Geutl. Mag. XVII. Suppl. 620 That the said 
Mr. if .W—y, about two years ago, preached a sermon to 
the Methodists at Salishuryin Mr. H——Il’s chapel. [1763 
in Tyerman Life of Wesley 11. tii. 478 The people were to be 
warned . . Against calling our society a church, or the church. 
Against calling our preachers ministers, our houses meeting- 
houses (call them plain preaching houses).] 1789 WxsLEy 
Tilt. 25 Feb. in Coke & Moore (1792) 515, I desire my 
Gowns, Cassocks, Sashes, and Bands, may remain at the 
Chapel for the use of the Clergymen attending there, 1792 
Coxe & Moore Lif of IVesley (cd. 2) Sold. .at the Chapel 
in the City-Road; and at all the Methodist Preaching- 
Houses in ‘Lown and Country, =e S. Drew Life 2) Coke 
ix, 180 Independently of the chapels or preaching houses 
that had been erected in the towns. 

5. A chapel service, altendance at the service in 
a chapel. Hence in college phrase, fo heep a 
chapel, to attend chapel on a single occasion ; fo 
keep one’s chapels, to fulfil the prescribed number 
ofattendances; so /o miss a chapel, lose a chapel, etc. 

1662 Perys Diary 14 Dec., Walked .. up and down till 
chappell time. 1814 Jane Austen A/ansf Park ix, Without 
danger of reprobation because chapel was missed, 1850 
‘Tnackeray Pendennés 1. 168 After hall they went to Mr. 
Buck’s to take wine; and after wine to chapel. 1882 C. 
Kecan Paut in Century Mag. XXIV. 275 At Oxford, the 
daily chapel, so often a formal observance, still had its 
effect on many minds. Zod. ‘ You must keep your chapels’. 

b. Zo hold chapel (¥. tenty chapelle): said of 
certain princes, and especially of the pope attend- 
ing divine service in state; said of cardinals, when 
they are present at solemn religious service, without 
the pope’s intervention. 

1687 Lond. Gas. No. 2285/1 At some Chapels of late held 
by the Colledge of Cardinals. 

6. ge. Of other than Christian worship: A lesser 
temple, fane, or sanctuary, having an altar to a 
deity (used e. g. to translate L. sacel/um). 

¢x400 Desir. Tray gr49 As Achilles this choise in chapell 
beheld. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1, (1822) 95 He tuke purpois 
to distroy be augury all the remanent tempillis and chapellis 
( fana sacediaguc). 1535 CoverDALE Amos vii. 13 Prophecy 
nomore at Bethel, for it is the kynges chapel, and the kynges 
courte, x88x Marseck Bh. of Notes 77. 1600 HoLianp 
Livy xv. MN. 1091 Behind the church (_ fax] of the godd- 
esse Hope, he caused to be built the chappel fede) of 
Apollo the Physician. 6x1 Brute 1 Aface. i, 47 Set vp 
altars, and groues, and chappels of idols. 1697 DrypEN 
Virg. Past. 12 And in what Chappel [saced/o] too you 
plaid your Prize. 1839 ‘Trumiwatt. Greece VI. xivi. 54 A 
new chapel .. had been built at Delphi, 

7. A choir or body of singers attached to a 
chapel (usually of a king or prince) ; ‘now extended 
to mean the choir or the orchestra, or both, of a 
church or chapel, or other musical establishment 
sacred or secular’ (Grove Dict. Afusic). Often in 
French form chapelle, Ger. kapelle, or It. capella. 

1420 Siege Rouen 1295 in Archexot. XXII. 381 His chapelle 
mette hym at the dore there, And wente bifore hym alle in 
fere. xgxs Pace in J. S. Brewer Reign Heu. VIU/, xi. (1884) 
I. 270 Surely he would have out of your chapel not children 
only but also men .. your Graces chapel is better than his. 
1546 in Strype Zccl. Mem. Il. 1. App. A. 9 The prelats 
censed the corps, the chappel singing ‘Libera me, Domine’. 
3674 PLayrorn SAi22 Afus, Pref. 9 The annual allowances of 
the gentlemen of his Chappel. 

&. The sacred vessels, etc., used for the services 
in a church or chapel. Oés. exc. Hést. 

{1475 Be. Noblesse 84 Every officer shulde have noo more 
silver vesselle but for a chapelle and a cupbourde.] -186z 
Hoox Lives Adps. 11. xi. 655 He .. gave to the church an 
excellent ‘chapel, which in his testament he styled his best. 
(Note.) tn the language of the period (1205) a chapel means 
whatever was requttred for the performance of divine worship. 

+9, An alembic. (F. ‘chagelle, couvercle d'un 
alambic’ (Littré), ? from orig. sense of cappella.) 

1708 Morreux Nabelais w. xxiv. (1737) 103 As for the 
Chapel..it shall be a Chapel of Rose-water. 

10. a. A printers’ workshop, a printing-office. b. 
A meeting or association of the journeymen in a 
printing-office for promoting and enforcing order 
among themselves, settling disputes as to price - 
of work, etc, It-is presided over by a father of 

he : 7 - Bb-2 


. » CHAPEL. 


the chapel annually elected. Hence Zo hold a 
_ chapel. ae a 
1688 R, Hone Avnoury ut. 120/1 Every Printing-Ho 
is termed a Chappel. rysx Cnamsers CycZ, In this sense 
they say, the orders, or laws of the chapel, the secrets of 
the chapel, etc. 197 Frannuin A sfodiog, Wks. 1840 L 6r, 
proposed some reasonable alteration in their chapel laws. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk, 1. 1135 It is to be noted, as a 
“custom of the chafel’, 1854 H. Miter Sch. § Sciam. xv. 
(1858) 34, The ett ssieis Be awhicn Fen? beh ape So 
were said to be played him by the chapel ghost. 1 
Women's Suffra; La Drnd. 1 Nov. 183/2 A circular .. et 
€ fathers of chapels’, i..¢. trades officials in printing shops. 
11, slang or low collog. House of case, privy. 


12. attrib. and Comb., as chapel-bell, -cell, -clerk, 


-door, -prayers, «service, -stead, -tent, -yard, elc. ; 
in sense 4, chafel-goer, -going, -monger, -people, 
society, etc. ; tt chapel-bed, ? one with a canopy ; 
ebapel-man, one of the clergy or officials of a 
chapel ; chapel-master, used occas, to translate 
F. mattre de chapelle or Ger. hapellmeister, director 
of the music of a royal (or other) chapel (sense 7) ; 
chapel-rate, a rate for the support of a chapel. 

1663 Juv. Ld. ¥. Gordon's Furniture, In the chamber next 
to the lytle chamber, a *chapell bed all of bundwork. 1386 
Craucer Prof, 171 Gyn Jen .. als cleere And cek as loude 
as dooth be *Chapel belle, 1847 Tennyson Princ, 1. 446 
The chapel-bells Call’d us, @ 1835 Mrs. Hemans Streams, 
Ye have burst away, From your *chapel-cells to the laugh- 
ing day. rg8s Jas. 1 £ss, Poesie (Arb.) 69 The cryis Of 
Naturis *chapell Clarkis, 1766 Ewtick: London IV, 382 A 
chapel clerk and sexton. ¢1qzo Sér Amadace xi, Sir Ama- 
dace..rode vn-to the *chapelle dur. 1842 Mracy in Nox- 
coy II, 265 What now is the great body of dissenters? 
* apel-goers, and nomore. 1663 Sratpinc Trond. Chas. [ 
(1829) 61 *Chapel men who have countenanced the chapel 
ceremonies and novations. ¢28s0 Mat, Encycl. I. 1018 He 
became *chapel-master .to Cardinal Charles of Lorraine, 
1880 Vern. Lee Selcaro v. 113 The poor chapelmaster of 
Hoffmann. 18:2 Religtonisn 17 Muse, drop the subject, 
Pluralists, adieu! Next, *Chapel-mongers, hark !—a word 
with you. 1688 Watton Hooker 15 In four years he was 
but twice absent from the *chapel-prayers, 1850 Carr v. 
Afostyn, 19 Law Frut. 255 There was no necessity for 
*chapel-rates, as the trustees would repair. 1820 Keats 
fsabella 467 Seldom did she go to *chapel-shrift. 1835 
I, Tavtor Spin. Desfpot. ii. 63 ‘ongregationatism insulates 
each *chapel-socicty. 1687 Luttrete Brief Rel. (1857) L 
408 The *chappel tent at the camp was open’d this r. 
1485 Matony «fl #ther (1868) vi. xv, Beyond the *chapel-yard 
there met him a fair damsel. 1850 Carr v. Mostyn, 19 Law 
Fruit. 253 The inhabitants of the said townships .. might 
bury their dead in the chapelyard, 

Chapel, v.t xonceewd. [f. prec. sb. Ch /o 
church.| trans, To put (bury, etc.) in a chapel. 

x61z Fletcurr Two Noble K. 1. i, Giue us the bones OF 
our dead kings, that we may chapel them. 

Cha‘pel, v2 Nani, [f prec. sh: cf I. faire 
chapelle.| (See quot.) 

1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789), Chapeling « ship, 
the act of turning her round in a light breeze of wind when 
.,close-hauled, so as that she will lie the same way as she 
did before. This is commonly occasioned by the negligence 
of the steersman, or by a sudden change of wind. /did. 
Faire, or pendre Chapelle, to chapel a ship; to build a 
oie) elatsea, 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 11, 248* Chap- 
pelling. 

Chapelain, -ayn, obs. forms of CHArLaln, 

+Chapeley. Ods. [?error.] =CHAPELKY 1, 

1594 West Syibol 1. Chane. § 88 One mesuage or tene- 
ment in B. within the Chappelcy of B. in the Countie of Y. 

+Charpeler. Obs. rare—' [ad. I. chapelier 
in same sensc.} A hat-maker. 

r6or F. Tare Househ, Ord. Edw. 11, § 65 (1876) 46 And a 
chappeler who shal make the Chapeux. .of the household. 

Chapeless (tféplés), @ rere. [f. CHAPE 3d. 
-+-LESS.] Wanting a chape or sheath. 

1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. ui. ii. 48 An olde rusty sword .. 
with a broken hilt, and chapelessc. 

+ Cha‘pelet '. Ods. In 6 chappellot, 7 chap- 
polet, chaplet. [f. Cuaren+-zr. Cf. It. capel- 
fetta: the Fr. form would be chapellette.] A little 
chapel, oratory, or shrine. 

1587 Harrison £ngland n. ii. (1877) t. 56 There is..a Sitle 
chappellet hard by on that common. 1636 Featiy Clavis 
Alyst. xvii. 223 Many private oratories or chaplets. 1653 
Hansonv Pavaphr. Acts vii. 43 (R.) Ye set up a chaplet or 
shrine with an image in it. 1675 Cave Autig. post. (2702) 

x There were. -multitudes of silver cabincts, or chappelets, 
fittie shrines, made in fashion of the temple. 

Chapelet 2 (tfre'pélét). Also chapellet (Web- 
ster). | [a. F. chapelet, CHAPLET, variously trans- 
ferred.] 

1. Gee quot.) 

1953 Cuamuers Cycl. Supp., Chafelet, in the manege, a 
couple of stirrup leathers, mounted each of them with a 
stirrup, and joining at top in a sort of leather buckle, called 
the head of the chapelet, by which they are made fast to 
the pummel of the saddle, after being adjusted to the rider's 
length and bore. 1847 in Cratc; and in mod, Dicts.’ _ 

2. Hydraulic Engineering. A chain pump.com- 
posed of pallets, scoops, or buckets attached to an 
endless chain passing over two axles. So called 
in French from its resemblance to a,rosary or 
string of beads; whence, also, according to Knight, 
known as a ‘ paternoster pump’. : 

. 1874 Knicut Dict, Aleck. : 


Chapelet, -oyn(o, obs. ff. Cnartet, CHAPLAIN, 
+ Cha:pelize, %. Ols. nonce-wd. [sce -128.] 
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zrans. To make into a chapel. Hence Cha‘pel- 
izing. 

3659 Futter App. Inj. Ltnoe, (1840) Bishop Andrews... 
manifested the ina regret at ike oo izing of this place, 

Chapellage (t{epelédz). sare. [f. Cuapun sd. 
+-AGE.] chapel-stead, = CHAPELRY 4. 

x8oz Scorr Eve St. ¥. vii, He lighted at the Chapellage.' 

Cha‘pellany. ? Oés. rare—'. [a. F. chapel- 
fenie (in Cotgr. chapelainic) benefice of a chaplain, 
or of med.L. Vania, the cure, living, office 
or estate of a capellanus or CHAPLAIN; also, a 
small oratory or chapel, having its own chaplain, 
founded within a larger place of worship: sce Du 
Cange.] =CHAPELRY; also CHaren 2b. 

19726 AYLIFFE Parerg. 164 But a Chapellany is usuaily 
that, which does not subsist of itself, but is built and founded 
within some other church, and is dependant thereon. 

Chapelled (tfepéld), pp? a. [f. CHAPEL sd. 
+-ED¥*.] Placed or stationed ia a chapel. 

1852 Meauderings of Memory 1.182 The Chapelled templer. 

Chapelleyn, obs. form of CHaPLain. 

Chapelry (tfe'pélri). fa. OF. chapelerie, in 
med.L. capellaria; sce -ERY, -RY. 

1. The district attached to a chapel; 2 division 
of a large or populous parish having its own 
parochial or district chapel. 

1591 Charter Fas. VI in A. McKay Hist. Kibnuarnock 
App., Chapelries. 1669 WoopHean Sé, Teresa 11, xxxii. 212 
The Chaplain living in another house of the Chappelry. 
1672 Cowel’s Interpr., Chapelry is the same thing to a 
Chappel, as a Parish is toa Church. 1783 [sce CHareLWan- 
DEN). 18xq Worpsw. Z.xcurs, vil, This remote and humble 


chapelry. .offered to his doubtful choice Byan unthought-of « 


patron. 1870 A. Sepowicx Suff. to Mem. Trustees Cowgill 
Chapel 3 A district ben pad was annexed to the Chapel of 
Cowgill in the Parochi Chapelry of Dent, in the parish of 
Sedbergh. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindis/. 21 Ancroft is one of 
the Chapelrics .. of Holy Island, 1885 Act 48 Vict. c. 15 
Sched. it. 1. No. 2 The rectory, vicarage, chapelry, or bene. 
fice to which the rentcharge belongs. ; 

+2. The constituency of 2 Nonconformist chapel. 
Obs. - 

1707 Deed of Risley Chapel, Culcheth, Indenture Mch. 2 
Whereas an edifice, Chapel, or ortary, is this year crecte 
at the cost of .. Protestants dissenting from the Church of 
England .. Trustees with the consent .. of the’ members of 
that Chapelry or congregation and not otherwise nominate 
-. the minister. . 

3. A foundation for a chantry chaplain. 

1877 Wraxaut tr, Augo's ATiscrables 1. \xvi, The sane 
who endowed the sixth chapelry of the Abbey of Villers. 

4. A chapel with its precinct and its accessory 
buildings ; a chapel-stead. 

1827 Corenince Lay Seri. 378 ‘To seek protection in the 
vaulted soorwey of a lone chapelry. 21845 Bannan Jugol. 
Leg. (1877) 370 The neighbouring chapelry, the site of which 
may yet be traced. 

ha'pelwayzden. One who holds the same 
office in n ‘chapel’ (of the established Church of 
England), as a churchwarden holds in a church: 
now commonly replaced by ‘churchwarden ’, 

1688 Loud, Gaz. No. 2378/1 The Churchwardens, ere 
wardens, and Sidesmen. 19753 Scots Alag. Sept. 435/1 The 
churchwardens and chapelwardens of every parish or 
chapelry. 1834 in J. Raine Afew. FY. Hodgsun (1858) II. 330 
Your letter was read communicating to the chapelwardens 
your resignation of the living. 

Chapelyn, obs. form of CHAPLAIN. 

Chaperon (fe'pérpn, -aun). Also 6-7 chap- 
peron, 7 chapron, chapperoon, sheparoon, 
shaparowne, shabbaron, 7-9 chaperoon, [a. I, 
chaperon hood, a kind of dim. deriv. of chape cope, 
cape (cf. moucheron gnat, f. mouche fy); also 
used in sense 3 (in which English writers often 
erroncously spell it chaperone, app. under the sup- 
position that it requires a fem. termination).] 

41 A hood or cap formerly worn by nobles, 
and, after the 16th c., by ladies. Ods. exc. Hist. 

(Cotgr. (1622) has ‘Chaferon, a hood, or French hood {for 
awoman); ¢ any hood, bonnct, or Iettice cap.) 

1380 Wreur Rule St. francis Wks. (1880) 40 Clobis of 

probacion, pat is to seie tweic cotis or kirtlis wip-outen 

ood and a girdil & a brech & a chaperon to pe girdel. 
aisgsz Le.ann Sri, Coll. (1774) 11. 468 The Quenes Party 
. causid his Chaperon and also Baldokes to be taken of, 
and to have on theyr Heddes.Chapelettes of poignante 
Netles. x605 Verstecan Dee. Jutell. iii. (2634) 71 The 
teason of her chapron with long eares. 1610 Gutiiin 
Heraldry w. tv. (1660) 56 The more resemblance of a Cha- 

eron or Hood. 1619 /rish ffebhob in Rich's Honest, sige 

28.44) Pref. a2 If she he not suted in her Shaparowne, 1620 

Deter Dreante (1860) 36 Gay gawdy women. .tricking vp 
their fronts with chapcroones. And powdred haire. 3623 
Favinz Theat. How x. iii, 432 Their White Hoods or 
Chapperons, «1700 Songs Costume (1839) 200 Her shab- 
barons next I’'li show.: 1823 Hocc Quech's Wake 295 To 
thee, who.. rear’st thy proud and thy pale chaperoon.. 

od of the western wind, God of the sewer, 1830 Jaues 
Darnley xxxiv. 10 Deep in the mysteries .. of chaperons 
and fraises, 2834 Phancut Brit. Costume 157 Hats, caps, 
gad, high bonnets are worn as well as chaperons [¢eu/. 

ich. 11), 

‘tb. ne of the full dress of Knights of the Garter. 

1577 Hanson LZuglaud u. v. (1877) 1. 116 He [Edw. 117] 
. inucnted this socictic of honour. .giuing them [Knights of 
the Garter] .. a kirtle, gown, cloke, chaperon, collar, and 
other solemne and magnificent I. 1655 FuLier CA. 
Hisé. m1. ix. § 33. Their Purple Mantle, their Gown, Kirtle, 
Chaperon, and chiefly their. Garter. 1696 Paruiirs, Cha- 


CHAPITER. 


peron, the Hood anciently worn by the Knights of .the 
Garter, being part of the Habit of that Order. 

2. A small escuicheon placed (esp.) on the fore- 
head of a horse drawing a hearse. Ods. 

1680 Loud, Gas. No. 1487/4, 6 silver Forks marked with a 
Spread-Eagle upon a Chapperoon. 1696 Prictirs, Chaperon 
-. little Hscutcheon fix’d in the forehead of the Horses 
that draw the Hearse at a Funeral, 12768 Bristol Frail. 
Oct, A chaperon with the auntient Arms of Brystowe fast- 
ende on his Forehead. 1783 R. Turner Arts & Sc. (1821) 
297 Little shields, drawn on hearses at pompous funerals, 
are called chaperonnes. . 

3. fig. A person, esp.'a married or elderly woman, 
who, for the sake of propriety, accompanies a 
young unmarried lady in public, as guide and 
protector. 

(See quot. 1264; the same explanation is given by Littré.} 

1720 Mrs, Devany Autobiog. I. 66 She .. begged 1 would 
be her chaperone when she went to public places. 1772 
Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. 1st Ld. Malinesbury V. 219, 
1 was at the Oratorio Wednesday, in character of chaperon. 
1800'Mar. Enceworts Belinda (1832) 1. i. 1§ A perfectly 
fit Shapers for any young lady to appear with in public. 
1864 NV. & Q. Ser. m1. V. 280/2 Chaperon . .when meta- 
phorically means that the experienced married woman 
shelters the youthful a¢icfante as a hood shelters the face. 
1866 Sat. Rev. 13 Jan. 49/1 Chaperones often painfully 
contrast with their fair protégées. 1880 Disrarns £ndyim, 
Lxxxviii. 410 He delivered his charge to her chaperon. 

b. tvansf. One who escorts ; guide, conductor. 

1874 R. Tyrwuitt Sh. Club 189 The Preses made acapital 
chaperon. 

Hence Chaperonee, a young lady who is cha- 
peroncd, Cha-pexoniless, a., without a chaperon, 
Chaperonship, the office of a chaperon. (Col/og. 
and Newspr. words.) 

1884 Pall M/all G, 27 May 4 Success will.. attend the 
Pepe efforts, however unattractive the chaperonec. 
tbid., Chaperonless. 

Chaperon. (fe'pérgn), v. [f. prec. sb. (The 
F, deriv. vb. (in different sense) is chaperouner.)] 
trans. To act as chaperon to (a young Jady); to 
escort. Hence Cha‘peroning wé/. sb. and Afi. a. 

796 Jang Austen Sense § Sens. xx, I shall be very happy 
to chaperon you at any time. 1818 Toop, Zo chageron, an 
affected word, of very recent introduction .. to denote a 
gehtleman attending a lady in a publick assembly. 1822 

lackw. Alag. X11. 69 Chaperoning matrons talk right 
solemnly of heat. a 1847 Mrs. Suerwoop Lady of Manor 
IV, xxiv. 145, I chaproned her Sunday-schoo! children in 
and out of church. 1865 Morning Star 4 Oct., Had I the 
uncontrolled chaperoning of an intelligent sight-seer. 

Chaperonage ({z"péronédg). [f. CHAPERON sé. 
or v.+-AGE.] ‘The action or practice of chaperon- 
ing ; the attendance or protection of a chaperon. 

1857 Lp. Durrenin Lett. high Lat, vii. (1867) 85 Sent for- 
ward..under thechaperonage ofa guide. 1858 Miss Mutock 
Th, ab. Wont 97 To offer her .. my chaperonage at the 
conversazione. 1884 L. Qurnant Altiora Peto 154 Amonth 
of the London season under my chaperonage, 

ChapetyNl, var. of Cuavirur. 

Chap-fallen (tfcep:f9:lén), 2. Also 7 -faln(e. 
[f Cuar sb.* + FALten. A common variant is 
CHor-FALLEN.) 

1. With the chap or lower jaw hanging down, as 
an effect of extreme exhaustion or debility, of 
a wound received, or sf, of death. : 

1598 Grraro //erdaé 1 1. 3 Beasts that be chap-fallen 
through long standing in pound. 1609 Zu, Wooran in Hum, 
5.i.in Bullen O. P/, IV, Her tung .. wagges within her 
chap-faln jawes. 1621 Frercnur Wild.G. Chase wv. iii, 
‘Till they be chap-fall’n, and their tongues at peace, Nail'd 
in their coffins, «1809 Murs. Cownuy Sold Stroke a6 That 
plump face of yours will be chap-fallen I believe. 1842 
Tennyson Vis, Six iv, 110 ‘Trooping from their mouldy 
dens The chap-fallen circle spreads, 

Said of the mouth-piece of a helmet. 

«1700 Daven (J.) A chapfaln beaver loosely hanging by 
‘The cloven helm. . ee 

2. fig. Dejected, dispirited; crest-fallen. 

1608 Day Z/tmt, out of Br. 1. 1. (2882) 6, T woulde poure 
Spirit of life..Into the iawes of chap-faluc schollership. 
@1651 CuuveLann Yo Afrs. K. Z. Poems 16 ‘he Chap- 
falne Puritan. 1794 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Rights af Kings 
Whks. ITI. 37 But, if his Nymph unfortunately frowns, Sad, 
chap fall’n, lo! he hangs himself, or drowns! 1881 Besanr 
& Rice Chapl. Fleet 1. iv, (1883) 37 His clerk .. stood with 
staring eyes and open mouth, chap-fallen and terrified, 

Hence Cha'pfalenly adv. 

1883 Miss Brovanton Belinda 1.1. vii, 112 ‘You would 
not like it, of course?” he says, chapfallenly. 

Chapfare, obs. form of CHAFYER. - 

Chapiltre, obs. form of Cuarirrn. 

Chapin, obs. form of Cuorin. 

Chapin(e, chapiney, var. of CHOPINE. 


‘+Chapitel. Ods. [a. OF. chapitel (now cha- 


piteait) ad. L, capitellum dim. of capué (or rather 


of capidulunt): sec Capitan sb.!] The capital of 
a column. : ; , 

168z Warwer Journ, Greece. 59 There are few Chapitels 
of Pillars to be seen. 

Chapitel(e, obs. f, CHAPITLE. : 

Chapiter (tfe'piter). Forms: 5 chapiture, 
-ytur(e, 6-8 chapter, (6 chaptre), 7- chapiter, 
(7 -tre, -tar). [g. F. chapitre:—OF, chapitle: sce 
next. (French no longer uses chapitre in sense 3, 
but chapiteat :—L. capitellum: see Caviran, and 
also CHAPTER] e : = 


. 


CHAPITLE. 


+L. ges. Earlier spelling of CuartEn, 

$2. spec. A summary; = Carre 3, Obs. 

(z292 Brtrron 22 Des chapitres ge liveré lour serrount en 
escrit.) 1483 Cath. Angi. 58 A chapiture, capitnlum. 1607 
Cowen Juterpr. (1672) Chapiters, capitula..signifies in our 
Common Law a Summary, or content of such matters as 
are to be inquired of, or presented before Justices..in theit 
Sessions. “Chafitres or Capitula be now called Articles. 
x64 in Termes dela Ley. 1670 in Brounr Law Dict. 


8. Arch. The capital of a column, (Still an 
occasional equivalent of CAPITAL.) : 

¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/4 (Nomina pertin. do- 
morun) Hoe capitulum, A® chapytur. 1583 STANYHURST 


Eneis 1, (Axb,) 31 Soom for great palaces. doo slise from 

uarrye the chapters. 1600 HoLtanp Livy Xun. xx. 11726 
2 certaine columne..rent and cloven from the very base to 
the chapter. x16tz Bite 1 Azxgs vii. 16 Two Chapiters of 
molten brasse, to set ypon the tops of the pillars. 1653 H. 
Cocax Died, Sic, 142 Great Pillars, whereof the chapters 
are either of gold or silver. 1676 F. Vernon in Piid. 
Trans, U1. 580 Temples with pillars and chapitres de- 
molish’t. 1744 J. Paterson Camm. Afilton's P, L. 145 
A moulding next above the chapiter or head of a column. 
1807 Roninson Arcixol. Greca 1. i. 4 The chapiters seem 
to be a mixture between the Ionic and Doric orders. 1878 
Afasque of Poets 28 On bulging chapiters that enthrone 
Colossal lotus leaves of stone. 

Chapitere, obs. form of Carrer. 

+Chapitle. Ods. Forms: (1 capitel, 2 cap- 
tel), 3-5 chapitle, 4 chapitel, -til, -tele, chapy- 
tyl, § chapytle, chapetyll, chapyttyl, chapy- 
tylle. fa. OF. chapitle (now chapitre), in ONF. 
capitle, early ad. L. capitulum: little head, capital 
of column, ‘head’ of discourse, chief division of 
book, section of law, etc., dim. of caput head. 
Cf. Carrznz; later forms of the same word are F. 
chapitre, Eng, CHAPIvER, and CHAPTER, q. V.] 

l. A chief section of a book, a CHAPTER. 

[ax000 Legberht's Penét. cont. 1. 1 (Bosw.) Her onginp se 
forma capitul. 1340-1440, see CaritLe.] 1340 Ayend, 736 
Ase we habbep be-uore y-ssewed ine be chapitele of prede, 
1430 Lypa. CAvon, Tvoy v. xxxvii, In this Chapitle I shall 
reherse anone. ¢ 3450 Why [ can't be Nun 348 in £2. P. 
(862) 147. Hyt ys wretyn in Genesye, In the fowre and 


thyrty, Chapytylle. 
. A CHAPTER or assembly of canons, monks, etc. 

[xx.. O. E. Chron, an. 1133 Hi hefden cosen zercebiscop 
ror in here capitcle a:fter rihte.]_x297 R. Giouc. (1724) 473 
jul eni_ play to cheapie were idrawe. €1325 Poem on 

dw, £1,193 in Pol. Songs (x839) 332 Officials and denes 
that chapitles sholden holde. 1303 R. Bruxne Mandl. 
Synue 7837 Pat grete chapytyl [of devils]. 2456 in Pas- 
ae ae 289, I, 395 To compleyn upon me at the next 
chapitle. 

Chapitre, -ture, obs. ff. Cuariver, CHAPTER. 

Chaplain (tfe'plén). Forms: 1 capellan, 2 
eapelein, 3-5 chapeleyn(e, 4-5 -layn, -lleyn(e, 
4-6 chapleyn(e, 4-7 -layn(e, § chapyllayne, 
chapelen, 5-6 chappelayn(e, 6 chapelyn, chap- 
line, 6-7 chappellane, chapplein, chaplin, 
-lein(e, -laine, 7 -len, -len, 7- chaplain. [a. 
OF. chapelatn (in ONF. capelatn, Pr. capellan, It. 
cappellano) :—late L. cappellan-us, {. cappella 
CHAPEL: see -AN. The earliest Eng. examples 
were directly from L, or ONF.: see sense 2. 

The original caffellané were those who had charge of 
the sacred. cloak of St. Martin ¢ ‘custodes illius capa: usque 
hodie Capellani appellantur'; Honorius in Du Cange.] 

1. genx. The priest, clergyman or minister of a 
Cuaren; in ME. a chantry priest. 

1340 Gaw. § Gr. Knit. 930 Chaplaynez to pe chapeles 
chosen be gate. 1393 Lanct. P. Pé, C. 1. 167 Meny chape- 
layns aren chast ac charitehem falleb. ¢1440 Promp. Paro. 
69 Chapeleyne, capellanus. x601 F, Tare Housch. Ord. 
Edw. £1, § 18 (2876) 14 A Chief Chaplin, or deane of 
the Chappel. x602z Futsecne end Pt. Pavall.7x A man 
seised in fee of landes deuisable, did detiise them to one for 
terme of his life, and that he should be a Chapplein, and 
that he should chaunt for his soule all his life time. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 53 Chaplein is he that performeth divine 
Service in a Chappell. 1814 Scorr Ld af [sles iv. xxvi, 
He shall dwell In Augustin the chaplain’s cell. 1828 J. 
Hunter S. Vorkshire I. 23 The Vicar of Blythe was bound 
to find a chaplain to celebrate in the chapel of Bawtry. 

2. spec. A clergyman who conducts religious 
service in the private chapel of a sovereign, lord, 
or high official, of a castle, garrison, embassy, 
college, school, workhouse, prison, cemetery, or 
other institution, or.in the household of a person 
of rank or quality, in a legislative chamber, regi- 
ment, ship, etc. . 

, Dhirty-six clergynien of the Church of England, and six 
of the Church of Scotland have the office and title of 
Chaplain in Ordinary to-her (or his) Majesty; there are 
also several onorary Chaplains; and among other official 
positions are those of Chaplain to the Forces, Chaplain of 
the Fleet, Army Chaplains, Naw Chaplains, etc., etc. 

1100 O. E. Chron, an. 1099 Se cyng Will’m .. Rannulfe 
his capellane pet biscoprice on Dunholme geaf. «1123 
Ibid. an. 1114 Se wees zeror baes cynges capelein. cx3z00 
Beket pet Thi Chapeleyn make thu me. 

Wks. IU. 511 Some chapeleyns of houshold, summe chape- 
Jeyns of honour. 1480 Caxton Deser. Brit, 26 The bisshop 
of Rochestre is tharchebisshops chapelayn of Caunterbury. 
1594 Suaus. Rich, ZL7, 1. iti. ag The Chaplaine ofthe Tower 
hath buried them. x6zz Burton Az 
(2651) 131 A trencher chaplain in Gentlemians house. 1649 
*Mitron Zikou. Wks. 1738 1. 427 Bishops or Presbyters we. 
know, and Deacons we know, but ‘what are’ Chaplains? 
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x727 Swirt What passed in Lond. Wks. 1785 111. 1, 186 The 
chaplains of the several regiments. 2844 Regul, & Ord. 
Army 217 Chaplains to the Forces receive the Pay and 
Allowances of Majors in the Army. iid Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Relig. Wis. (Bohn) II. 99 Wellington esteems a 
saint only as far as he can be an army chaplain, 1883 
Lrovp £65 § Fi. Ul. 150 As to that cemetery chaplain. 
1884 Crockford’s Cler. Directory 399 Examining Chaplain 
to Abp. of York, c : . ; 

b. A nun who recites the inferior services in the 
chapel of a nunnery. [Littré makes the F. chage- 


laine an ancient title of dignity in a nunnery. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro/, 164 Anothur Nonne also with hire 
hadde sche, That was hire chapelleyn. Private letter 
Jvom Montreal, In the convents of Can: the domestic 
Chaplain is frequently, if not always, a woman. 
e. trans. 


1383 Epen Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 17 marg, note, The 
deutles chaplins. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Votes 662 At Listra 


Jupiters Chaplaines wold have sacrificed unto them, _x607 
Hieron HWés. 1. 362 What shall I say? What? as Ahabs 
chaplaines, ‘Go, and prosper!’ 

. attrib, 

@1628 F, Grevitte Sidney (1652) 29 To haue changed 
their Princely Soueraignties into such a kind of low, and 
Chaplaine tenure. : : 

8. Chaplains of the Pope: auditors or judges of 
causes in the sacred palace. 

1638 Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) X31 ‘There was a Pope .. that 
committed to a Chaplain of his own, Apostolical power to 
absolve with plenary authority. 

Chaplaincy (tfeplénsi). [Ff prec.+-cy: a 
modern term, which probably began in the Army; 
cf. captaincy, etc.] The office or position of a 
chaplain; =the earlier CHAPLAINSHIP. 

a1j45 Swirt Lett. (T.) The chaplaincy was refused to 
me, and given to Dr, Lambert. 1821 Fossrone Alricon. 
183, I.. was offered a Chaplaincy in the Forces. 1856 
Froupe Hist. Eng. 1. 291 The promotion of Latimer to 
aroyal chaplaincy, 1878 Clerey List 414 Foreign Chap- 
laincies .. are under the superintendence of the Bishop of 
London. . 

Chaplainry (tfe'plénri). Forms: 6 chap- 
pelanry, 7 -lanry, -linary, 9-lenary, 8- -lainry. 
[E. as prec. +-ny.] = prec. (Sc. and chiefly Hist.) 

1g60 1st Bk. Discipline viii. (1836) 55 Chanteries, colledges, 
chappelanries, _@ 1662 Hevuin //ist. Veh 40 (1849) 297 (D.) 
Enabling Lay-Patrons to dispose of their rebendaries and 
Chaplinaries unto Students, 1800 A. CARLYLE A ufobiog. 
jn fe might have a lieutenancy, or the chaplainry if he 
iked it better. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia I, uw, vil. 315 
There was a chaplainry of St. Ninian attached to the cathe- 
dral church of Ross. 

Chaplainship (tfe'plénfip). [f as prec. + 
-sHIP.] The office of a chaplain ; chaplaincy. 

1536 ict 27 Hen. VIII, 6. 4a § x in Oxf. § Camb, Enact. 
13. Dimishippees, Brothero: lenshippes. 1645 
Mitton Coast. Wks. (1851) 347 To into the Bethesda 
of som Knights Chaplainship. 1726 Ayurre Parerg. 164 
A secular Chaplainship or Capellania was that, which men 
built and founded on their own Estates, and in their own 
proper Houses. 1846 Macautay in Life § Leéd. (1880) 11. 
381 The Chaplainship of Chelsea Hospital, . 

b. humorous. As a title: (After lordship, ec.) 

1589 Pasguil's Return D iiij, Seeing you come to his 
Chaplinship. 

+Cha‘ple. ds. Also chaplee. [a. OF. chaple 
violent stroke, shock of combat, f. chapler to cut 
in pieces, to fight fiercely (mod.F. chapeler to 
hack, cut clumsily) :—late L. capulare to cut (very 
common in Salic and Burgundian Laws), app. f. 
capulus, capulum, handle, hilt of a sword, f. capére 
to take hold of.] _ A fierce combat or encounter. 

1450 Aferliz 134 Whan the speres were broken thei leyde 
honde to swerdes, and be-gan the chaple so stronge and 
dured Jonge tyme. /éid. 326 Ther began the chaplee so 
mortall that neuer was sein more mortalite. 

Chapless (tfe'plés), a. [f. Cuar 56.2 + -ngss.] 
Without the lower jaw or chap. 

xsga Suans. Rov. § Fz. w. i. 83 Yellow chappels [chappe- 
lent sculls. x160z — ait, v.i. 97 sbvort pe knbekt 
about the Mazard with a Sextons Spade. 1812 W. TENNANT 
Axnster F,y. \xiv, Pale Death, the chapless and the grim. 
1835 Jraser's ee. LI. 225 Nor... does he .. recognise the 
chapless bones with wonderful sagacity. 

Chaplet (ifeplet). Forms: 4-8 chapelet, 5 
chapelytte, capelet, 5-7 chappelet, 6 chapel- 
lette, chapplett, 4- chaplet. [ME. ciapelét, a. 
OF. chapeleé (in ONF. capelet), dim. of chape, 
chapear head-dress, » hat: see -Er.] © 

1, A wreath for the head, usually a garland of 
flowers or leaves,. also of gold, precious stones, 
etc.; acirclet, coronal, =~ 

1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 546 Ane rose of his chaplet Wes 
fal 1, E3480 Merlin 227 The mayden..hadde on hir 
heede a riche chapelet of preciouse stones. x460 Car- 
GRavE Cfion. 149 Thei sette on his hed but a chapelet, 
that they schulde do no prejudise to the Cherch of Cantir- 
byry, to whom longith to crowne the Kyng. 1480 CAXTON 


_ Chron. Eng. ccix. 192 Men set vpon hir hedes chappeletz. 
-of sharpe netteles. 1390 Greens Wener too late (1600) 89 


This Damosell..in a scarlet peticoate, with a chaplet of 
flowers on her head. x69: Swirt Athen. Soc. Wks. 1755 
Iv. 1, i. Pluck’d a laurel branch.:And made an humble 
chaplet for thé king. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 100 2 3 Crowaed 
with Chaplets of Roses. 1794 CoLertpce Death Chatter- 
ton, Poor Chatterton ! farewell! .. This chaplet cast Ion thy 
~ unshaped tomb. 1839 TwirtwaLe Greecé U1. 318 The Spar- 
tans gave him a chaplet of olive leayes, 1868 Marriorr 


CHAPMAN. 


Vest. Chr, Introd. 42 St. Peter holds in his hands the 
chaplet which designates his martyrdom. 

Fg. 827 Hane Guesses Ser, 1. (1873) 175 [His] laurelied 
head was girt with a chaplet of all the domestic affections. 
1871 Morixy Voltaire (1886) 147 [It] fastens this gross 
chaplet round the memory of a great deliverer of the poet’s 
own country. . . 

b. Her. A bearing representing a garland of 
leaves with four flowers at equal distances. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury u. 63/2 A Chaplet. .is..4 Roses 
set upon a Chaplet, or Circle for the head. 1864 BouteLt 
Heraldry, Hist, § Pop. xiv. § x (ed. 3) 168 A chaplet of rue 
in bend vert. 

2. A string of beads. 

a. esp. One used for counting prayers, one third 
of the length of a rosary. Also, the prayers re- 
cited over this. 

A rosary has 15 decades of aves, a chaplet 5. Littré. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav, xxvi. (1663) 102 An old 
woman..with a Chaplet hanging down on her neck. 175% 
Cuampers Cycé. 8,v., ‘Che orientals have a kind of chaplets 
..Which they use in their prayers. 1851 Mrs, Browninc 
Casa Guidi Wiad. 14 The chaplet’s last beads fall In naming 
the last saintship. 1876 Baxcrorr Hist. U.S. II. xxxiv. 
362 Parties would mect in the cabins to recite the chaplet in 
alternate choirs. 

b. genx. A string of beads; a necklace. 

cx8g0 Arab, Nis. (Reldg.) s9r Hanging a large necklace, 
or chaplet round his neck. 

8. Anything resembling a string of beads; ¢. 3”. 
the string of eggs of the toad. 

2774 Gowvsm, Nat. Hist, (3976) VIII. go The eggs of 
female butterflies are disposed in the body like a fed of 
chaplets. 1833-6 Topp Cycd, Anat, I. 105/2 ‘The eggs. .are 
gradually ejected in double chaplets as in the toad, 1871 
Darwin Desc. Alan 1. vi, 210 Certain male toads take the 
chaplets of eggs from the females and wind them round 
their own thighs. 

4. Arch. A moulding of the astragal species. 

1623 Liste El/ric on O. § N.T. Pref. 4 Artificiall marble 
+-Wwhereof so many goodly chaplets and pillars were made 
in our Churches, 1751 Cutamnins Cycl., Chaplet, or chape- 
Zet, in architecture, a little moulding cut, or carved into 
round beads, pearls, olives, or the like. A chaplet. .is little 
else but a baguette enriched with sculpture. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss. s.v. Baguetic, ‘The baguette is called a 
chaplet when ornaments are cut on it. 

+5, A kind of circular gridiron. Ods. 

1664 Evutyx Sylva ag The best Tables in France and 
Italy make them a service, eating them with Salt, in Wine, 
being first rosted on the Chapplet [ed. 1776 Chaplet}. 

6. Founding, One of the metal supports of the 
core of a hollow moulding, e.g. of a cylindrical 
pipe. Hence chaplet-block. 

1885 Pattern Making (Crosby Lockwood) 192 In nearly 
all large hollow machine castings chaplets furnish the chief 
support to the cores. In their rudest form they are 
simply thin plates of hoop iron, into which a bit of wrought 
bar of the necessary length is riveted, the opposite end of 
the bar being steadied against a bar of the box, or a cubical 
wooden chaplet block embedded in the sand, ‘These chap- 
lets. .prevent the liquid pressure of the metal from thrusting 
the core against the side of the mould. 

7. See Cuavener 2. 

8. Comb., as chaplet-cap, «maker. 

1601 Houtaxn Pliny 11. 113 The Chaplet-makers in Egypt 
.. sow and plant [Persoluta] in their gardens onely for to 
make Coronets and Guirlands. 1661 Monoan Sfh. Gentry 
Iv. v. 65 The imposition of a Chaplet cap with a circulet of 


old. 
*Chaplet, var. of CHAPELET], Obs. 
Chapleted (tfe'plétéed), a [f. CHAPLET + 
-ED 2 Wearing a chaplet, 

e400 Afol, Loll. 59 It semip not chapletid men to ren 
among be mytrid vncorteysly. 1843 Brownine Flight of 
Duch, xvii, His forehead chapleted green with wreathy hop. 
1873 Symonps Gé. Poels xii. 399 A young man newly come 
from the wrestling-ground, anointed, chapleted. 
Chapleyn(e, chaplin(e, obs. ff. CHapLain. 
Chapman (tfepmén). Forms: a. 1 céap-, 
cepe-, cyp-, cypemann, 2-3 chepmon, 3 cp- 
mon, 3-4 chepman ; 8. 3 chapmon, 3- chap- 
man, (Orm. chappmann, 6 shapman). [OE. 
céapmann = OHG. choufinan, (OHG., MHG. 
koufman), Ger. kaufmann, MDu., Du. hoopman, 
WGer. type *haupmann; f. kaup, ONG. chouph, 
OS, cp, OE. cap barter, business, dealing + wav 
man. OE, had also the by-forms eyf-, cype-, cépe- 
mann founded on the vb. clepan, cypan, cipan 
to sell (—WGer. *kaugjan); see CuuaAr y. The 
normal ME, repr. of OE. céapmann was chepman 
(with vowel shortened by position); but some- 
times, in OE. ea, co, ¢ blended with a preceding 
palatal, leaving @ or o as the vowel, hence the 
surviving form chapuai.] 

]. A man whose-business is buying and selling ; 
a merchant, trader, dealer. Ods. or arch. 

a. _¢8g0 K, Etrrep Seda u, i. Bosw.) Cypemen moni 
gepebing to ceapstowe brohte. a@1000 Law Jue § 25 in 


orpe Lazus I. 118 (Bosw.) 3if ceapman uppe on-folce 


ceapie, do bet beforan sewitnessum. c¢xz0§ Lav, 13313 


-Her beod cheepmen [cz275 chepmen] icumen. /éid. 30681 


Swule he weore a chepmon. @ 1300 Cussor 31. 4186 Selle 
we him to gonechepmen.. 1387 Trevisa Aigdex (Rolls) VII. - 
285 Panne schipmen [v. 7. chepmen] wolde have i-bou3t his 
bisshopriche. a1qo0 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds 357 
Gadere pat ry3te of chepmen. . 

B. ¢1z00 Ormin 15783 Ut off Godes tenmple he. draf 


’ chappmenn, «x300 Cursor M. 4239 pir chapnien bat haue 


CHAPMANABLE, 


2 : d 
foseph boght. 1387 ‘Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) 1. 247. ¢1440 
Promp, Paro. 69 Chapman, segociator, mercatar. 1577 
Harrison England u. v. (1877) 1. 13t So should few honest 
chapmen be brought todecate. 1642 Rocers Naaman 247 
It is not a meete thing that man should be both chapman 
and customer. 1767 BLacksrone Come. IL. 476 The call- 
ing of a chapman, who is one that buys and sells arly thing. 
1889 Tintes 16 Apr. 9/4 Mr. Cobden .has made for us the 
best bargain, .ever made by chapman, 1870 Morris Zarthiy 
Par, 1.11. 278 Sometimes too would the foreign chapmen 
come, And beach their dromond in the sandy bay. 

Jig. 1529 Fut Axtith, (1829) 301 The Pope and bishops 
suffer chapmen in the church, that minister the sacraments 
for money daily unto the common People. 2 

tb. Z2. People engaged in buying and selling ; 
market people. Ods. . : 

ar223 Yuliana 52 Heo leac him efter hire endelong be 
cheping chepmenne huting [v. x. chapmen to huting]. 1393 
Gower Cony. I. 262 The chapmen of such merceric .. So 
many shuiden beie and selle. : 

te. Petty chapman: A retail dealer; esp. = 2. 

1553 Act 5 §- 6 Law. V1, c. 21 No Tinker, Pedler, or petit 
Chapman shall wander about from the Towne. .but such as 
shall be licenced by two Justices of Peace. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem, 182 A King to buy and sell the bodies of men, as it 
were a_petie-chapman. 7639 Horn & Rosornam Gate 
Lang. Uni. xiv. § 491 Petty chapmen buy up commodities 
of those that sell by whole sale; and sell them off dearer by 
retaile, and parcell them out. 1745 De For Zug. Tradesm. 
1, Introd. 1 Such as carry goods from market to market, or 
from house to house, to cel we usually call petty chapmen. 
1826 Disracu Viv. Grey v. vi. 196 Before he was twenty he 
followed the army as a petty chapman. 

2. An itinerant dealer who travels about from 
place to place selling or buying ; one who keeps 
booths at markets, etc.; a hawker, pedlar. 

tso2 H. Cnettte Atuxd-Harts Dy. (1841) 17. Chapmen, 
able to spred more pamphlets..then all the bookesellers in 
London. 1627 Donne Sev. clvii. Wks. 1839 VI. 262 Let 
». Travellers [look] after fair-days, and Chapmen after 
market-days, 1745 De For Zug. Tradesme. 11. xxxii. 58 The 
country chapman to whom the tradesman sends his goods. 
1990 Buuns Tam o’ Shanter 1 When chapman billies leave 
the street. 1806 Gasctteer Scotl, 429 A general meeting of 
the travelling chapmen or pedlars of the three Lothians. 
1831 Dyce Life of Greene Wks. I. Introd. 47 Sold on ballad- 
mongers’ stalls and hawked about the country by chapmen. 

+3. An agent in a commercial transaction; a 


negotiator, broker. Obs. 

1570 Levins Afanif. 20 A chapman, éxstitor. 1654 C. 
LyttLeton in Yatton Corr, G86) 12 If she please I should 
find her a chapman..that may lay out her mony to y* best 
advantage. 1659 Hammonp Oz Ps. lv. 22 annot. 285 A Syrian 
merchant .. bidding his chapman weigh out his parcel. 

+4. A purchaser; a customer. Ods. or dial. 

«1228 Ancy. KR. 418 Ancre bet is cheapild, heo cheaped 
hire soule be chepmon of helle. 1393 Gower Conf. IL. 298 
He is gone To seche .. His stone to selle and so he dede 
And lefte it with his chapman there. $39 Will of T. Exe- 
rvard (Somerset Ho.) ¥f none of my children will bye it I 
will my executours shall take ther beste chapman. 1614 
Rareton Fist. World 1, 391. «@ 3674 Cranenvon Hist, Reb. 
XIV, (1843) 810/1 His majesty therefore writ to prince Rupert 
..he should find some good chapmen to buy the ships. 1688 
Lond, Gaz, No. 2380/4 The Real Estate of the said Bank- 
rupt will be sold to the best Chapman. 1745 Swirt Direct. 
Servanis Wks. 1745 VILL. 8 Your father sent a cow to you 
to sell, and you could not find a chapman till nine at night. 
1807 Soutnzy Zspriclla's Lett. (1814) I. 152 When they 
meet with a likely chapman, they produce other [prints] 
of the most obscene and mischievous kind. 

5. dial, (See quot.) 

1863 Arxinson Vorksh. Gloss. N. Riding, Chapman, a 
distinctive name applied to horses of the Cleveland breed. 

+ Cha-pmanable, ¢. Ods. [sce -apbu.] Fit 
to be sold; marketable. 

1594 Nasux Zervors of Nt. Ejb, Whether he [a barreld 
herring} be rotten or merchant and chapmanable or no. 
1599 — Lent, Stufe (1871) 42, Vaking and smudging it 
(merchant and chapmanable as it should be). 

+Cha'pmanhood,~-head. Oés. [f Caapmuan 

+ HOOD, -HEAD.] = CHAPMANSHIP. 

¢1386 Cuaucen Shipm. T, 238 Ffor eucremoorc we moote 
stonde in drede Of hap and ffortune in oure chapmanhede. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 83 Of chapmenhode he found the wey 
And eke to coigne the money Of sondry metal. 1496 Dives 

& Paup. (W. de W.) vit. x. 291 Neyther in knyghthode ne 
‘in chapmanhode ne in werkmanshyp. 1583 Stanynunst 

AGneis w. Arb.) 106 Ne yet cauer I thralled My self too 

wedlock: I toe no such chapmanhed harckned. 

+Chapmanry, Obs. [f. as prec. +-ny,] The 
employment or dealing of 2 chapman; mercantile 
business. (With quot. 1790, cf. CHAP-310NLY. ) 

1483 Cath, Angi, fe 2A chapmanry, zegociacio. 169: in 
aArchaol. XU, 192 ( ).) He is moderate in his prices. .which 

gets him’ much chapmanry. 172473 in Battey, vol. II. 1990 

W. Marsnane Midd, Countics Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chapmanry, 

that which is abated, or given again, by the seller, on re- 

ceiving money of the buyer, 

_, Cha*pmanship. [see -sutr.] Performance 
of the functions of a chapman, trader, or dealer.’ - 
1727-31 Batev, vol. I, Chapmanry, Chapmanshif, the 
-employment or dealings of a chapman, or buyer or seller. 
1827 Gentl. Alan. XCVIL, us 52 Chapmanship Is the vogue 
of the day. 1883 Ch. @, Rev. XXI. 177 To trust the chap. 

manship of the children of the East, ° ‘ 
ha'p-money, dat (See quot, and cf, 

CHAPMANRY, quot, 1790.) 


x88: Leicestersh, Gloss, (E. D. S.) Chap-money, a small ' 


sum of money returned by the vendor to the vendce on 
receiving payment. ‘he ancient form of allowing discount 
on the settlement of an'account. ~ ‘ 
. Chapolory, obs, form of ScaruLary. 


. or Champaine is also reversed 
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Chapon, obs. form of Caron. : 

+Chapourn, Her. Obs. [Said by heraldic 
writers to be corruption of F. chageron hood.] 
=-CuarouRner. Hence Chapourned a. Ods. 

1688 R. House Armoury 1. vit § 49 The point Chapourn 
; : , and ‘set in any of the four 
points of the Escochion. /6d. 1. ix. § 115, He beareth 
Argent three Shapernes in Pale, Sable, called Chaperons, 
Chapourns, and Shapournetts from the resemblance they 
have to Hoods or Head attires after the old Fashion. 
Ibid. 1. 19 If one side of an Ordinary be bowed inward it is 
termed invex or concave .. if the bending be outwards it is 
termed Shapourned, or Convexed. 

Chapournet. Her.. Also 6-7 shapournet(t. 
(dim. of chapourn, or corruption of F. chaperonnet.] 

In a coat of arms, a chief divided by a bow-shaped 
line, understood to represent a hood. 

1s62 Leicu Armorie (1597) 62b, The field is Tenne, a 
chief Shapournet, Or, and Ermines, 16z0 Guinuin Her- 
aldry i. iv. (1660) 56 The field is Tennt, a cheefe, or, 
charged with a Shapournet Ermine. This tearm Shapour- 
net (if 1 mistake not).is derived from the French word 
Chageron which signifieth a Hood, whereof this is a di- 
minutive and beareth a resemblance. 1696 PuiwuPs, Cha- 
fournet, a little Hood, a bearing in Armory. 1721-1800 
Bawey, Chapournei, a lithe Hood; the Figure of which 
Heralds take for the Bearing of a Coat of Arms. 

Hence Chapournetted, Shap-a, = CHAPOURNED. 

1688 R. Home Armoury 1. viii. §86 He beareth..a 
Fesse and a shapournett shapour[n]ed (or shapournetted or 
headed) of the third. /éfd. 1, ix. §1 He beareth Argent a 
(Chief Shapournetted Reversed, Azure, (Some term it a 
Chiefe Shapourned). 

Chapparal, -rel(le, bad sp. of CHAPARRAL. 

| Chappe. Ods. [a. F. chape (in 16th c. chappe) 
late L. cappa: see Car.] A cape or cloak. 

1825 Scorr Zadism. xxvii, De Vaux .. then removed the 
chappe (cafa), or long riding-cloak which Richard wore. 

fhappe, obs. form of Car. . 


Chapped (tfxpt), af/. 2.1. Also 6-9 chapt. [f. 
Cuap v. and sb.1+4-ED.J 

1. Fissured; cracked; as clayey ground in sum- 
mer, or the hands and lips by exposure to frost. 

¢1460 Towneley Alyst. 98 My fyngers ar chappyd. x549- 
62 Sternuotp & H. Ps, al 9g V hen that the psa {a is sane 
and dry, and thirsteth more and more. 1611 Biste Yer. 
xiv. 4. 19783 J. C. Smytu in Aled. Commun, 1. 205 His 
hands..wereswelled and chapt. 18.. Keats £i/e (1848) I. 
137 Who waits for thee, as the chapp’d earth for rain, 
Mod. A cure for chapped lips. 

b. slang. Parched, thirsty. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 37 Chap'd, Dry, or Thirsty. 
1925 in New Cant. Dict. 

2, Cut small or short; chopped; beaten sinall. 

1730 THOMSON A utuni 404 ‘The ragged furze; Stretch’d 
o’er the stony heath, the stubble chapt. @2776 in Herd’s 
Sc. Songs 11. 79 Jam.) With chapped kail, 

Chapped (tpt), Ap/. a.¥ [f. Citar sb.2 + -xp?.] 
Waving a chap or jaw: chiefly in comb. 

«1678 Marvete To coy Mistress, Rather at once our 
time devour Than languish in his slow chap'd power. 1725 
Bawwey £rasin, Colloq. 8 Yon dainty chapp'd Fellow. 

Chappel(le, obs, forms of CHAPEL. 

Chappellane, -ayn, obs. ff. Caran, 

Chappellet, obs. form of CHaPLet. 

Chapperon, -voon, obs, ff. Cuarrron, 

Chappie, -y (tfepid. col/og. [f. CHAP 50.8 + -12, 
-x4,] Little chap or fellow. (Used collo- 
quially of a ‘chum’ or intimate friend; orig. S¢.) 

82x Garr A. Wyle II. 229 (Jam.) He was a clever 
chappie. - 1830 — Laurie 7. 1. viii. (1849) 29 Ye're an nuld 
farrant chappy. 1885 Punct 3 Jan. 4/1. 

Chappin, Sc. form of Cuorin. 

Chapping (tfe'pin), vd/.sb. [f Caar v.J 

1. The fissuring or cracking of the surface; a 


chap or crack. 

1540 Raynatp Ayvih Afan. (1564) 53b, Pushes, chap- 
pynges or chynes, which cause great payne. 1669 Worttpce 
Syst. Agric. x. § 1 (1681) 205 Pave it very well with Flints 
.. which preserves the clay..from the chapping of-the 
Wind or Sin at such times as the Pool is empty. 677 
Moxon Afech, Exerc, (1703) 244 Hair keeps the Mortar 
from Cracking or Chaping, 2860 I. Cuurciinn Midwifery 
(ed. 4) xxix. 668 Excoriation or ‘chapping ’ [of the nipple}. 

2. Sc. Striking, knocking. Chasping stich, a 
stick to strike with, a weapon of offence. 

(1657 Chopping-stick; sec CuorrinG v6, sb.) 72x Ketty 
Sc. Prov. 104 Jam.) Fools should not have chapping sticks. 
x8rg Scorr Guy AL. vi. 1823 ‘Tennant Cdl. Beato 117 
(Jam.) An’ I but ance tak up a chappin-stick, I’d fain knap 
a crown wi't, mair especially a rotten Papist's. : 

Cha‘pping, pol.a. [f. Cuary.) + -1G%.] That 
chaps or breaks in chinks or clefts. 

r6x0 W. Forxincnam Avé of Survey 1 x, 24 Chapping 
grounds, chinking, or chauming with Cranies. 

Breaking-in short waves; = Corrine pal, a. 
, 1622 R. Hawes Vay. S. Sea (1847) 32 The wind.. blow- 
ing hard. .caused a chapping sea. 

|| Chappow (tfapan) Avglo-fid. [a. Pushtoo 
chap@o raid, foray, inroad; ef. Pers, and Turki 
chapit plunder, chapdwal attack, charge.]_ A plun- 
dering expedition, 2 raid. : 

1860 Mayse Rein Odd People 240 Trained for a chappow, 
or plundering expedition. 1879 Low Frul. Gert. Abbett ii. 
tso They were determined to make a chappow on our camp 
at Tezeen. 1884 O'Donovan Alerz. xiv, The Khan of Ku- 
chan .. sent out 2 chappow of a hundred horsemen to seize 
whatever corn .. they could find. maa 


CHAPTER. 


Chappy (tfepi), 2.1 [f. Cuarshl+-y1] Full 
of chaps or clefts. ; 

t6rx Cotcr., Fendu .. gaping, chappie. 1833 Lams Lasé 
£ss. Newspr.35 Years ago, Whose chappy knuckles we 
have often yearned ta amputate. 1863 Lp. Lyrron Ring 
Amasis 1. u. i. 216 Muttering fromvhis chappy lip. re 

tChappy, 2% Obs. [f. CuaP sb.2 + -¥1.] 
Given to using the chaps; talkative. ~ 

1693 W. Rosextson.Phrascol. Gen. 193 A very cha 
fellow ; all tongue: Jéid. 1203 A chepoy boy. a Sota 

Chappylle, obs. form of CHarEt. 

Chappytre, obs. form of CHartTEn. 

Chapron, obs. form of CHAPERON. 

Chapter (t{z'ptez), sd. Forms: 3 cheapitre, 
3-5 chapitre, 4 chapitere, chaptire, 4-6 Sz. 
chaptour, 4-8 chapiter, § chapytur(e, chappy- 
tre, chapiltre, chaptur, 5-6 chapytre, 6 chapy- 
ter, chapytour, chapitour, chapiture, ? chapit, 
Sc. cheptour, 6- chapter. [A later syncopated 
form of Cuariter, a. OF. chapitre, carlier chap- 
ttle:—L. capitulum. dim. of caput head, used, in 
ancient Latin, in the senses ‘little head,"head of 
a plant, capital of a column’, and later; those of . 
‘head-dress of women, chapter of a book, section 
of a law’, The form chagter appears in Sc. in - 
14th c, but in Eng. is rare before the 16th; 
chapiter survived beside it till the middle of the 
17th, and is still occasional in, the sense ‘ capital 
of a column’. Cf. also CapituLuM, Capmriy, 
CiapitLe, CHAprrer, all orig. the same word.] 

1. A main division or section of a book (whether 
the latter is an entire literary work, or One of the 
divisions or parts of a large work). Esp. used of 
the main divisions of the books of the Bible. Cf. 
Book sd. 7. 

[@ x000-z450 see Carrrce, Cxaritie.] 

@ 1225 Aucr. R. 14 Peos boc ich to dele on cihte distinc. 
tiuns.. [pissedistinctiun beod fifcheapitres. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Nonne Pr, T. 245 In the same book .. Right im the nexte 
chapitre after this. 1398 Trevisa, Barth. De P.R.(W. de 
W.)1. 9 The chapytours of euery of thyse bokes folowyng.- 
r401r Pol, Poems (1859) I. 123 In the book of Deutronomye, 
the seven and twenty chapitre. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 15 In the last chapyter of his epystle to the Gala- 
thees. 1535 CoverpaLe Gen, The first boke of Moses.. 
The first chapter. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Sainct Agus- 
tyne .. in the ix cheptour of his seuynt beuk. x58r Las- 
banve Lircat, ut. ii. (1588) 124 In the next Chapiter of this 
Booke. x6z2g Purcuas Pilgrimes 12 1502 In his Chapiter, 
Surato-Wagra .. he bids them marry one, two, three or 
foure wives aman. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 13 ¥ 10 Unable 
to read a chapter in the bible, 1875 Sruses Const, Hist. 
ML ae 243 The preceding sections of this chapter. 

» Jig . 

1601 Saks, Zived. V.1. y. 242 OL, Where lics your Text? 
Vio, In Orsinoes bosome. QO. In his bosome? In what 
chapter of his bosome? 166x Hart Orrery State Let? 
(1743) I. 59 It is like the bills of mountebanks, where the 
contents promise more than in the chapter is made good. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. w. § 29.317 Their [the Pro; hets'] 
lives constitute some of the noblest chapters of Jewish 
Chronicles. 1856 Enurson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II, 7o "Tis a curious chapter in modern history, the 
growth of the machine-shop, . 

e. A head or division of the Acts of Parliament 


of a single session, ' 

1660 R, Coxu Power § Sub/. i2 Virst we have granted 
to God, and by this our present Chapter have confirmed for 
us and our heirs for ever, that the Church of England shall 
be free. 1863 H. Cox /nstit. 1, iv. 20 The Acts of each 
Session were not divided into chapters with distinct titles, 

2. fig. Vead, heading, subject, category. (Usu- 
ally preceded by ov, zepon.) arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11. 192 Avarice, In whose chapitre now 
we trete, cx400 Afol. Loll. 51 Prestis are nowe in pe same 
chapiter. 1681 Tesrie Afem, m1. Wks. 1731 1. 342 Upon 
which Chapter I said a good deal. 1766 H. Wauroty Lett. 
III, 150 There are-some chapters on which 1 still fear we 
shall not agree, 1865 Caruyie Jredk. Gt UT. vith ve 39 
Must lead a life cléar of reproach ; and more particularly 
on the chapter of women ! 

8. A short ‘lesson’ or passage of Scripture read 
in certain services of the Latin Church. (In med. 
L. capitulum ; ¥. chapitre and capitule.) 

Also b. ‘An anthem in the Ambrosian rite said 
at Lauds after the psalms and before the antiphon, 
and varying with the day’. Dict. Chr. Autig. 

[e1z00 Winteney Rule S, Beneé (888) 45 ABfter pam filyc 
pat captel of bare apostele lare, pact beo 3csed butan bocc. 
55 ee re pri capitles syn 3esungene of bam forseadan 
sealme. 

14g0-1530 ALyrr, Our Ladye 126 A chapyter ys as moche 
to say as a lytel hed .. yt ys alway taken of holy scripture, 
and often of the pystel that is redde.in the masse the same 
daye. Jbid. 232 As ys writen before... in the chapiter at 
lawdes. 1482 Monk of Lvesham (Arb.) ex When the 
chaptur was ronge as the tyme requyred to calle the couent 
to matens, he went than to chirche as he did the daye 
before. 1875 Dict. Chr. Antig. 1. 288/1 ‘The ‘little chap- 
ter’, said at all the canonical hours excepting Matins, after 
the psalms .. consists of one or two verses of Scripture, 
usually taken from the Epistles .. often from the Prophets, 
and occasionally from other parts of Scripture. It is re 
cited by the officiating priest, standing. = 5... 

4. A duly constituted general meeting or assembly 
of the canons of a collegiate or cathedral church, 
of the members of any monastic or religious order, 
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CHAPTER. 


or of an order of knights, for consultation and 


transaction of the affairs of their order.) 

{‘ From the last-mentioned usage (the capizula of a mo- 
nastic rule) coupled with the practice of reading a capi- 
tulum or chapter of the Rule, or (as was St. Augustine's 
practice) of the Scriptures, to the assembled canons or 
monks, the assembled canons or monks themselves came to 
be called in a body the cafztlum or chapter, and their 
meeting-place the chapter-house,’ Dict. Chr. Antig. I. 
288/1 ; cf. Du Cange and Littré. More exactly the name 
chapter was first transferred to the weeting, and then to 
those who met, The transference was easy through such 
expressions as tre or convenire ad capitutinn, to go to (the 
reading of) the capitle or chapter, thus to the meeting.] 
*[xzag-x456 see Cuaritir.] 3 

¢ 3205 S4, Ldmund 435 in £. 20, P. (1864) 82 pe chapitre of 
salesbury amorwe was plener; Alle be Canowns of be queor 
ber come fur & ner, ‘To consailli him of pisse binge. 1375 

ARBOUR Brice XVII. Sto That bargane callit wass The 
chaptour of mytoune; for thare Slayn sa mony _prestis 
ware, 138, Wyerir Was, (1880) 43 Pe chesynge ofhis suc- 
cessour be maad of mynistris prouincial & custodis in pe 
chapitre of witsontide, 1362 Leicu Avmorie (1597) 77 He 
ordained that al the kings of armes, should keepe their 
Chapiters once euery quarter of the yere. 1679 Prancr 
Narr, Pop, Plot 36 There being a Chapter (as they call it, 
that is, a General Convention) of Friars held in Somerset- 
House. 168z Zoud. Gaz. No. 1606/4 This morning was 
held a Chapter of the most Noble Order of the Garter. 
x70" Ibid. No, 4300/2 The King of Prussia held a Chapter 
of the Order of the Black Raa: 17st Campers Cyc?. s.v., 
The establishment of general chapters of religious orders 
is owing to the Cistercians, who held the first in 3116. 
1808 Scorr Mari. 11 iv, To hold A chapter of St. Benedict, 
For inquisition stern and strict. : 

b. As the court for the trial and discipline of 


offences against ecclesiastical law. Oés. 

@%300 Siriz 243 (Miatz.) For al the world ne wold I nout 
‘That ich were to chapitre ibrout. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jiriar’s 
T. 61 He wolde. .somne hemtothe Chapitre. 1726 Aviirre 
Parerg. 199 The word Chapter .. sometimes .. denotes the 
Place, where Delinquents receive Discipline and Correction 
according to the Orders of the Church. 

t¢. The place in which the chapter meets; 
= CHAPTER-HOUSE. Obs. 

[¢x386 Cuaucer Sompn. 7’. 237 In oure chapitre pray we 
day and night, 48: TON Gold, Leg, 242/1 He called 
hys bretheren in to the chappytre.) 1726 AvLirre Paverg. 
199 The word Chapter issometimes put to signify the Place 
where Collegiate Persons or Bodies Politick Ecclesiastical 
do usually meet, 

5. The, members of such assembly. collectively 
as a permanent body: esf, The body of canons 
of a collegiate or cathedral church, presided over 
by the dean, 

Of «a cathedral.—149% Act 7 Hen. VII, c.22 § 3 And 
confermed by the Chapiltre of the Cathedral! Churche. 
see 14 § 15 Hen. VIII, c.9 The Deane and Chapiter. . 
of the free chapell of the kynge, of Sainct Martins le 
Praunde, 1555 in Strype Lect. AZem. Tit. App. xlvi, 142 

n the name of the whole chapter they have appealed unto 
th’ Arches. x1628 Coxe On Litt.1,95. 1642 R. Brooxr 
ding, Episc. 11 A Cloistered Chapiter, among which are 
usually the very dregges of lowest men. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Commi, J. 1. ti, 297 The dean and chapter are. .the nominal 
electors ofa bishop. 186x A, B. Hore Eng. Cathedr, 19th C. 
r15 A body of clergy both to assist and counsel the Bishop 
and to serve the church itself..the Chapter as it fs called, 

Of Kuights.—1842 Penny Cycl. KXIV. 180/1 The Master 
[of the Knights Ng Sati .Was elected by the Chapter, or 
general body of the Knights. .The head province was that 
of Jerusalem; the affairs of the order... were for the most 
part directed by the chapter of this province. 

6. (See quot.) 

19726 AVLIFFE Parerg. 199 The word Chapter is sometimes 
used to signify a Decretal Epistle. 

CarrmvLAtton 3 b, c. 

1864 Kinx Chas. Bold I. ii. 105 With many ceremonies and 
courtly rites the ‘ chapters’, or preliminaries of the combat, 
are arranged. 

8. Clockmaking, [From theuse of Roman numerals 


to mark chapters of the Bible, etc.] (See quot.) 

2884 IF. Barrren Watch & Clockin. 50 {The} Chapters .. 
[are] the Roman characters used generally to mark the 
hours in watch and clock dials. 


4:9. Arch. The capital of a column: for this 


the fuller form CHartrEr is now used. Obs. 
10. Phrases. 
+a. A hard chapter: a painful lesson or ex- 
perience, ‘hard lines’, Ods. 


1684 Bunyan: Piler. 1. 146, I dare say it was a hard 
Chapter that then he did read unto them. 1699 F'ramrTon 
in Lae of Ken. (1854) 766(D) An hard chapter you'll say, for 
me. - 1696 Pamuirs s.v., We say’tisa Chapter when a. 
man suffers undese: ly. And by way of reproof, we say, 


he read him a Chapter in 7 178t-33 Srrvre Lcc?. ALent,- 


‘Ill, 1. x. 91 Lady Jane..had a very 
up to be queen, even against her will,..and Soon after ad- 
iudged to be executed for being queen. 1725 Battey Evasut, 
Colfog, (1877) 209 (D.) Necessity isa hard chapter. 
b. Chapter and verse: the exact reference to 2 

passage of Scripture; jig. exact authority. 7or. 

1628 Earce Aficrocosm. xliii, (Arb,) 63 Turning downe the 
leafe in her Booke when shee heares nam’d Chapter and 
Verse, *xyrx Vind, Sacheverell 7x Here is an ugly Story 
with Chapter and Verse. 1862 Taackeray Pfzéip IL, xiii, 
She can give chapter and verse for her belief, x j.A 
Picton New The. § Old Faith iv. 112 The early Fathers did 
not care nearly so much about chapter and verse. . 

-@, To the end of the.chapter: ( fig.) through the 
whole of the subject; to the end, throughout. ° 

a 1704 R. L'Estrance (J.) And so forward, matatis mt- 


ard chapter to be set 


éandis, to the end of the chapter. 843 Hattaurton Sanz © 


279 
Stick Eng. ti. (& You always was a fool, and always 
will be to the end ofthechapter, 1881 Saintsaury Drydey. 
30 Questions on which doctors will doubtless disagree to the 
end of the chapter. 

@. The chapter of accidents: the unforeseen 
course of events. So ¢he chapter of possibilities. 
(Cf. 2.) 

1769 Mrs. Brooke Emily ATontague (1784) 11, lv. 2 Not 
having supposed her refusal to 4, the che ter of possi- 
bilities. «1773 Beauties of Chesterfield 46 (Hoppe) Con- 
sider how propitious the chapter of accidents is to them. 
x8x7 Keatince Trav. I, 160 Leaving every thing to the 
day and the chapter of accidents, 187: [see AcctDEnT 1.] 
x880 Huxtey Cray-Fish iii. 110 It will.. trust to the chapter 
of accidents to turn over as it darts back. Zod. Story. 
‘The chapter of accidents was not yet complete, 

LL. Comd. as chapier-heading, -room; chapter- 
bread (see quot.) ; chapter-lands, lands belong- 
ing to a chapter (sense §); chapter-quest, an 
inquest or inquiry held by an ecclesiastical chapter. 
Also CHAPTER-HOUSE, q.v. 

16x6 Surri. & Mark. Court». Farm, Such is the white 
bread which is sold of the bakers, and *chapter bread : as 
also that which is wel leuened, knodden, somewhat salt, 
somewhat hollow, and well risen, like vnto court bread. 
3876 Contemp. Rev. Jane 107 With regard to the *chapter- 
headings, ¢1§77 Canon in Mill AZanv Ord. § Stat. Laws 
(1821) 53 All those which are s ted of Sorcerrie..and 
are presented by the *Chapter-Quest. 185 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist, Ref. WW, 277_'The *chapter-room_of the 
bishop’s palace. 1727 Swirt Zo Ear? of Oxford, Suppose 
him [the new dean] gone through all vexations. . First-fruits, 
and tenths, and chapter-treats. 

Chapter (tfe'pte:), v [f. prec. sb. or a. FF. 
chapitre-r, 15th c. in Littré.] 

1. trans. To divide into chapters; to arrange in 
chapters. Hence Cha*ptering, v/. sb. 

14B5 Caxton A. Arthur ad fin,, xxi bookes chapytred 
and emprynted & finisshed. 1509 Hawes Lxamp. Virl. 
Prol., This boke..was .. presented to our sayd souerayne 
lorde chapytred and marked after this table. 1603 Stow 
Surv, 196/1, L had long since gathered notes to have chap- 
tered. 1662 Futter Iorthies (1840) Il. 182 This general 
tradition of area care chaptering the Bible, 1827-8 Con- 
Betr Resid. U. S, (1822) 105 Where I stopped in the First 
Part. I have, in like manner, resumed the chaptering. 

2. To reprove, take to task, [Cf CHAPTER sé, 
4b, and F. chapitrer, ‘reprimander en plein cha- 
pitre igfe: et fam. adresser une reprimande’. 

3693 Daynen Char. Polybius (T.), He .. arraigns him for 
the inconstancy of his judgement, and chapters even his 
own Aratus on the same head. 1888 Daily N. 18 Oct. 5/1. 

3. To mark with Roman numerals. 

Chapter-house (tfe'ptozjhaus). For forms 
see CHAPTER si.; also 2 captelhus, 4 chapitel- 
hous, chapitele-house (cf. Carrrig, CHAPIPLE). 

A building attached to a cathedral, monastery, 
elc., in which meetings of the chapter are held. 

«1122 O, £, Chron, an, 1116 Baernde eall pact mynstre of 
Burh, and eallee pa husas butan se Captelhus and se Slxp- 
perne. 1377 LANGL, P, PZ. B. v. 174 If 1 telle any tales .. 
am chalanged in be chapitelhous. c1394 P. Pl. Crede 199 
Panne was be tire-hous wrou3t as a greet chirche, 
ba Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 65 Redynge in .. the 
chapyter hous at collacyon, 11 DEN Rem. 25 The 
Chapiter house of Yorke Minster. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 
Canoe The three Officers of the Order went into the Chap- 
ter-House, 12875 Srupss Coust. Hist. Ill. xix. 296 The 
election took place in the chapter-house of the cathedral. 

+ Cha'pterist, OJs. A member of a chapter. 

2736 M. Davies On Drama in Athen. Brit. m. 4 Orato- 
rians, Seminarists, Chapterists. 

+Cha'pterly, adv. Sc. Obs. [f. Carrer sd. 
+-4¥2,]" 1, In full chapter; in due form and 
style ; see quot, 1825. 

1360 1st Bh, Discipline vii. (1836) 49 The principalls being 
convened with the whole regents [of the universitie] chap- 
terly, 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2251/3 A fit opportunity for 
their [Knights of Thistle] Meeting Chapterly at His Majes- 
ties Royal Chapel in His Palace of Holyrood-house. x823 
Jamtrson ¢, v., A presbytery is said to be chapterly met or 
convened, when all the members are present. 

2. With reference to the chapter (of a book). 

@ 1860 Rotvanp Crt. Venus wt. 557, Lhaif schawin quhair 
it standis chaptourlie. 

Chaptire, -tour, -tur, obs. ff. Coaprer. 

Chaptre, obs. f. CHAPITER, CHAPTER. 

Chaptrel, (t{e'ptrél).. 47ch. [dim. of Cuar- 
TER in sense of CHAPITER: see -EL.] The capital 
of a pier or pilaster supporting the springing of an 
arch ; an im 

1677 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. (1703) -279 Hf you will adda 
Ketone and Chaptrels to the Arch. -make your Chaptrels 
the same thickness that. .the Keystoneis. 1731 HaLrrenny 
Designs Chinese Doors m. 3 From the lower Line of the 
Plinth, to the upper Line of the Chaptrel. 

*Cha'pwoman. Obs. [after Cuapuan.] A 
female dealer or hawker ; a trafficking woman. 


1624 Massincer Rexegado ut. ii, Is there hope, sir, He has . 


got me 2 good chapwoman? «1652 Brome Afad Couple 


2707 Lond, 4 Mary Swinstead, late of St. 


vm. i, Wks, 7873 1.24, Theing none of the wisest Chapwoman. 


iles’s in the Fields.,Chapwoman. x743 Ricwarpson 

Grandéson (2782) III, xvii, t4x Methinks I would not be a 
petty-chapwoman, if I could help. 1823 Blachw. Afag. X1V. 
~a6z Lhe exhortations of chapmen and chapwomen. - 


Chapylle, obs. form of Cuaran. 
Chapyter, -our, -re, -ur(e, obs. ff. CHAPTER, 
Chapytle, -tylle, obs. ff. CHaririE. 


CHARA. 


+ Chay, 60.1 Obs. or diad. Return, tum; tum 
of work ; see CHARE, 

+ Char, sd.2 Obs. Also 3 (chiare), 3-6 chare, 
4-5 chaar(e, 4-6 charre, 5 charr, 6 Se. cher, 
7-9 Citar sd.2 [a. F. char (12th c. in Littré) :-— 
L, carrus, But the form charve (and possibly 
chare in some quots.) was perh. a. OF. charre:~ 
L, carra; see Can sb.l] 

1. A chariot, car; a cart, wagon. 

@ 1300 Crzsor Af. 9162 (Cott.) Helias was. . Translated in a 
golden chinre [othes VSS. chare}. /éid. 4657 To ride ai 

uar in kinges char [ace chare}. 1386 Cuaucrr Avés. 
J. 1292 Aboute his chaar [se 3 ATSS.; char, chare ~"] ther 
wenten white alauntz. ¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. \. 957 
When Phebus chare hath goon aboute it twye. 1480 Cax- 
Ton Chron, Eng. cexliv. 294 Al the horses drawyng the 
chare were trapped in blak. ¢xsg00 Lancelot "Gprisith 
arly in his fyre chare. /4rd. 734 Mony o strong chariot and 
cher. 1523 Ip. Berners rors, 1. ccelxiii. 391 Sixe chares 
laded with..brede and wyne. 1677 Hoasrs //ovter 175 
For all his Qaming horses and his chestea, 

2.°2 A cart-load. Char of lead (see quot.) 

¢ 15g0 et Barour Practicks (1754) 87 (Jam.) For ane 
char of leid, that is to say, xxiii fotinellis, iit, 1672 
Cowel’s Interpr., Charre of Lead, consists of thirty pigs, 
each pig containing six stone wanting two pound, and 
every stone being twelve pound, Ass’sa de ponderious, 
Rob. 3 R. Scot, cap. 22, sect, 2. 1708-21 Kersey Charve 
of Lead (as in Cowel). (Erroneously made by Baiwey, 
1721, into Charge af Lead, whichis copied into mod. Dicts. 
AS 2 current term 4 

Char (t{ix), 5%. Zool. Forms: 7 chare, 
charre, 7-8 charr, §- char. [Known in books 
only since 17th c.; but may have been in local use 
long before. Etymology unknown: possibly of 
Celtic origin; cf. Gael. ceara red, blood-coloured, 
cear blood; also the W. name dorgoch red-bellied]). 

1, A small fish (Salmo salvelinus) of the trout 


kind, found in the Jakes of mountainous districts in 


_ the north and in Wales, and esteemed a delicacy. 


1662 Pintcirs, Chare, a kind of fish which breeds most 
peculiarly in Winandermere in Lancashire. 1668 Wi- 
kins Read Char. 141 Trout, Char, 1674 Ray /7esh-w, 
Fish tog here are two sorts taken in Winander-mere, 
he greater having a red belly they call the red Charre: 
and the lesser having a white belly, which they call the 
Gilt or Gelt Charre. 1769 Punnant Brit, Zool, I, 261 
The Gelt, or Barren Charr. 1769 Mrs. Rarratn Lng, 
Lousekpr, (1778) 47 To pot Chars, 1863 Baxinc-Goutp 
Jeeland roo ‘Lrout and char from the lakes supply me with 
food. 1882 J. Pavn Priv, Views, Hote/s 184 Among other 
native delicacies, they give you fresh char cooked toa turn. 

Comb. 969 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit, V1. 381 The Char- 
fish..which we saw in Lancashire, and also in Switzerland, 

2. The Brook Trout (Sa/mo foutinalis) of U.S. 

1864in WeesTer. 

Char, sd. [f. Cuan v.2] Acharred substance. 

1879 H. Warren Recr, elstron. ii, 2x Lhe sun itself will 
become. .dead as a burned-out char, 1881 Zc/v 21 Mar. 6 
The coke or char left in the retorts, 

Char, dial. f. Caarr. 

Chaz, z.!, 10 tum, do tums of work, work as 
charwoman: sce CHARE. 

Char (tfix), v.2 Also 8 charr. Pples. charred, 
charring. [A comparatively modern word (or 
sense), taken app. from the first element of CHan- 
COAL: perhaps originally a ‘collier’s’ (i.e. char- 
coal-burner’s) term for the making of charcoal. 
(Immediate identity with Cuan ¥.1, is not tenable 
historically ; and Mahn’s suggestion of connexion 
with ‘ Celtic caor, gor fire, flame’, is futile.)] 

1. trans. To reduce by burning to charcoal or 
carbon; to burn slightly or partially, scorch. 

1679 Por Stafordsh. (1686) 128 They have a way of 
Charring it {coal] (if I may so speak without a solecisme) in 
all particulars the same as they doe wood. The coal thus 
prepared they call Coaks, 1774 T. West Aatig. Furness 
p. xliv, The ore has been carried to where the woods were 
charred. 1794 G. ApAms Nad, §& Zxp. Philos, IT. xv. 174 
You may ..char or burn a piece of wood to acoal. 1805 
Sourngy Madoc in Azt, xi, Round the fire they char The 
stake-points. 2830 Tennyson Talking Oak 277 Nor ever 
lightning char thy grain, 

To burn, scorch (liquids). 

197313 Lond. § Country Brew, w, (1743) 184 One [Cooler] 
heats the other, and often charrs the Wort. 1727 BRADLEY 
Fam. Dict. sv. Brewing, Will always char and sour their 
Liquors. 1838 T, Tuomson Chea. On. Bodies 614 Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid chars it (spiroil]. | 

ce, To mark or delineate by charring. vare, 
x87x TynpALh Fragm, Se, (ed. 2) I. ii. 48 Falling on white 
paper, the image chars itself out. 

2. ctr. To become reduced to charcoal. 

1727 Braver Fam, Dict, s.v. Charcoal, If it Charrs 
faster at one part than another. 1835 Brownina Jifen, § 
Woun., Fire Trag. I, 200 Larch-heart that chars toa 
chalk-white glow, 

Chay, 2.3 [?Cf. F. carver (an bloc de marbre) 
LL. quadrare to square.] To hew or work (stone). 

3846 in Parker Gloss. Gothic Archit. 62. . 

Char, 2-4 dial. [The form answers to OE. 
ceori-an to creak: see CHARR sb.] ‘To chide, 
to bark at? (Whitby Gloss. 1855). 

-Char-, see Coarse sb. Cond., and CHARWOMAN, 

[Chara (kéort). Bot. (Lb. chara name of 
some unidentified plant. The mod. botanical appli- 
cation appears to ‘be due to Vaillant (@, 1722). 


u 


CHARA. 


Name of a.genus of aquatic acrogenous plants, 
type of the N.O. Characex, having their axis 
covered with tubes on which calcareous matter is 
deposited, and emitting a fetid smell. 

1753 Cuampens Cyc/. Supf., Chara... called by some hip- 
puris, 32830 Lyre Princ, Geol, I. 201 Aquatic plants, such 
as charm, which absorb large quantities of carbonate of 
lime. 1884 Brit. § For. Ev, Rev, Apr. 280 In the trans- 
parent depths were suspended great green clouds of chara. 

|| Chay-&-bane (faraban). fa. F. char-d-danc 
lit. ‘ benched carriage ’.] A kind of-long and light 
vehicle with transverse seats looking forward. 

1832 G, Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 61 Tourists bound 
for Chamouny. .hirea chaz-d-banc, which resembles an ont- 
side jaunting-car bisected lengthwise. 1864 Darly Tel. 25 
Oct., The King’s w: ette, or, being out of England, let 
us call it his char-h-banc. 1872 Jenxinson Guide Eng. 
La, 12 Taking the char-a-banc from Ambleside te Coniston. 

Characeous (karéi-fas), 2. Bot. [f. L. Coara; 
see -Ackous.] Of or belonging to the aquatic 
order of plants Characew; see CHARA. 

3866 /ntell. Obser, No. 53. 352 The characeous plant 
Nitella Translucens, 

Characin (korrisin). Chem. [f. mod.L. 
Charac-ew (see prec.) +-IN.] A camphorous sub- 
stance found in Characew and other algoid plants. 

1880 Nature XXI. 220 It is characine that gives plants of 
the Chara genus their marshy odour; it is..a species of 
camphor, forming very thin pellicles on the water surface. 
1881 Philada. Ree. No. 3455. 6 Chlorophyll and characine. 

Charact (keer&kt). arch. Also 5-6 charecte, 
6 charect, 6-7 characte; and see Caracr. [a. 
central OF. characte=ONF. caracte: see Canact.] 
; +1. An engraved or impressed mark; 2 stamp, 
impress ; a letter, figure, etc. Obs. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas ww. ii. Gas4) 1oz Charectes of his 
woundes, 1§§2 Bate Afo/.96 The very charactes or markes 
of the infernall beast. xs6x Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. 
(1873) 194 b, Those three charects(x, £,¢). 1570 BILLINGSLEY 
Euclidvn. def. ii. 184 Figures or charactes of number vsed 
in Arithmetique. 2603 Knottrs Tasks (1621) 476 Mourn- 
ing letters written in blacke paper with white charactes, 

. A cabbalistic or magical sign or emblem. 

zs60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 437b, To Christen .. 
with Salt, Ofle, Water, Charactes and exorcismes. 1888 
Smeptey Occnl/? Sc. 347 Written charms carried for defence 
are also known under the name of characts. 1886 Burton 
Arad, Nts. (abr. ed.) 1. 126 Inscribed with talismans and 
characts, i 

Charact, obs. form of Carat. 

Character (ker&ktax), sb. Forms: 4-7 
earacter, 6 caractere, carracter, -actre, 7 -ecter; 
6 charecter, 7 charracter, cheracture, (char- 
ractker), 6- character. [ME. caracter(e, a. F. 
cavactere, ad. L, character, a. Gr. xaparrip instru- 
ment for marking or graving, impress, stamp, dis- 
tinctive mark, distinctive nature, f, xapdrr-ew to 
make sharp, cut furrows in, engrave; or perhaps a 
refashioning of the earlier F, caracte'after this. In 
Eng. it was further assimilated in 16th c. b 
(fictitious) spelling with c/-. (Wyclif used both 
cavacte and caracter; he may have taken the latter 
directly from Latin, as Littré cites F.cavactdre only 
from 15th c. In 16-17th ¢. often character] 

L. Literal senses. 

L. A distinctive mark impressed, engraved, or 
otherwise formed ; ‘a brand, stamp. 
¢ 1315 Suoretant 44 Caracter thet is prente yews, Nys 
non of eliinge. 1382"Wyctir Rev. xiii. 16 To haue a carac- 
ter..in her forhedis, 1607 Torsett. Four.f Beasts 264 
Amongst the ancients, there was a custom to make the 
character of a horse in the forchead of a bondslave. 1642 
Rocers Vaaman 220 What Characters are in your seale, 
will soon be seen by your wax, 1658 Evelyn Jr, Gard. 
(1675) 150 Melons. .full of embroidery and characters. 1762 
Cuurcui.r Ghost tv. Wks, 1794 Ul. 135 On which, in Charac. 
ters of fire, Shapes Antic, horrible and dire, Inwoven flam'd. 
x8gx D, Witson Preh, Ain, II. 1. iv. a8o Graven characters 
on the walls. 1875 Jevons Afoucy (1878) 58. 

- b. fg. with distinct reference to the literal sense. 

1586 Marrower rs¢ Pt, Tamburi.1. ii, Thou..by characters 
graven on thy brows .. Deserv'st to have the leading of an 
host, «1643 W. Cantwricut Lady-Errant w. i, Woman's 
the Gem of Heaven, in which Nature Hath carv'd-the 
universe in less Characters. @197x Gray IAs. (1807) I, 26 
The characters of hell to trace. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 
T. 92 All are stamped with the character of sublimity. 

2, A distinctive significant mark of any Kind; a 
graphic sign or symbol. ; 

1997 Morty Introd. Mus. 3 A Bliefe is a charecter set on 
a rule at the beginning ofa verse., 1674 Pravrorp Skill 
Afus. 1. viii, 26 Pauses or Rests are silent Characters. 1801 
Hurton Course Afath. (1806) 1. 8 Various characters or 
marks used in Arithmetic. 

3. esp, A graphic symbol standing for a sound, 
syllable, or notion, used in writing or in printing ; 
one of the simple elemehts of a written language ; 
eg. a letter of the alphabet. © 
wf490 Caxton Eneydos vi.ag The Fenyces were the fyrst 
inuentours of caracteris dyfferencing that one fro that other, 
of whiche were fourmed lettres for to write. 130 Parsar. 


xe If ¢and # be vowelles, they shalbe written with these’ 


caracters y and y 1899 THYNNE Anétmady, (1865) 13 With 
whiche Carractris ys Geffry Chausyer written. 1611 Bran: 
Pref, 6 Set forth by Potken in Syrian characters. 
Jer, Tavior Gi. Exvemp. Ep. Ded. 4 God hath writ his 

mmandements in so Sarge characters, rg12 F. 'T. Short- 


1649 . 


280 


hand 36 Several of the Characters may signifie whole words. 
18zg9 Dickens in Forster Life (1871) I. 70 When I had .. 
mastered the alphabet, there appeared a procession of new 
horrors, called arbitrary characters. 1837 Penny Cycl. vu. 
32 The Chinese characters or written words are symbols of 
ideas. 185: D. Wirson Pref, Ann, I, wv. iv. 280 The ex- 
perienced eye will discern Runic ers. 

+b. sec. in g/, Shorthand. Ods. 

1642 in Rushw. Hist. Col?. m. i692) I. 478 Whom his 
Majesty had observed to take his Speech in Characters. 
z Baxrer Answ. Stilling/l. xxxiit, 48 Short writing 
called Characters though expeditious, is hard to be read 
by others. 1723 Jon. Enwarps. IVAs. (1834) 1. Ixxvi/x 
[47cm] When I am unfit for other business to perfect myself 
in writing characters. ot a 

4. collect. 2. gen. Writing, printing. | 

¢1600 Suaks. Sonn, lix, Since minde nt first in carrecter 
was done, rae Sap Timon v. iii. 6 What's on this Tomb, 1 
cannot read: the Charracter Ile take with wax. «1626 
Frerenee Lave of Com.1. ii. 52 Without the help of art or 
character. : i 

b. The series of alphabetic signs, or elementary 
symbols, peculiar to any language ; a set of letters. 

1596 Srensrr Sate Jred, 29 The Saxons Character is the 
same with the Irish. 1655 Mre. Worcester Cent. Juz. 
xxxii, An universal Character .. easie to be written, yet in- 
telligible in any Language. 1685 Stinuiner.. Orvig, Brit. i. 
1x That Inscription .. was by the Character not of above 
300 years Antiquity. 1882 Datly News 11 Oct. 5/4 Bismarck 
says that it takes him eighty minutes to read in Roman 
type what he can read in an hour in German character. | 

e. The style of writing peculiar to any in- 
dividual ; handwriting. 

1603 Snaxs. Meas. for J. iv. it, 208 Heere is the hand 
and Seale of the Duke: you know the Charracter I doubt 
not. 1638 Wentworrn Le, in Carte Cof/, (1735) 26, I write 
in much pain. .be your Majestie therefore pl to pardon 
. the badness of the character. 1704 J. Trape Abra-Maulé 
iu. i, 1036 Some of your Friends may by the Character 
Discover him who sent it. 1883 Luovp Zé § Ft. 11. 252 
Written in a rough unsteady character. 

d. Kind or style of type or printed letter. 

1642 Everyn Mev. (1857) I. 29 Elzevir's printing house... 
renowned for the politeness of the character and editions of 
what he has published through Europe. 1853 Lyrron JZy 
Novel n. iv, imitation of printed Roman character. 

5. A cabbalistic or magical sign or emblem; the 
astrological symbol of a planet, etc.; = CHaRact 2. 

£3590 Martowe Fazsi, v. 168 A book where I might see 
all characters and planets of the heavens. 1608 Br. Hate 
Char. Vertues & Vices u. 90 He weares Paracelsian Charac- 
ters forthe tooth-ache. 167x Mitton P. R. tv. 384 By what 
the stars Voluminous, or single characters In their conjunc- 
tion met, give me to spell. x80r Sourney 7/aiada ww. xv, 
‘The characters That tell beneath what aspect they were set. 
1805 Scort Last Afinstr. vi. xvii, On cross, and character, 
and talisman. 

+68. genx. A symbol, emblem, figure; an expres- 
sion or direct representation. Os. 

1606 Bayskerr Cro. Life x75 Signed with the character of 
Christ in baptisme. ¢x630 Daun. or Hawttt. Pocus Wks, 
(1711) 4 Enamell'd bank, whosé shining bears These 
sad characters of my miseries! 1670 In Espernon i. 
iv. 186 No truths, but such as are couch’d in the worst 
Characters. 702 tr, Le Clerc’s Prim. Fathers 117 That 
the Son is..the Brightness of his Glory and Character of his 

ower, 

7. A cipher for secret correspondence. 

{x603 Snaks. Afeas. jor Af, 1. i. 28 There is a kinde of 
Character in thyJife, ‘That to th’obseruer, doth thy history 
Fully vnfold.J 2659-60 Perys Diary x8 Jan., 1 .. inter. 
preted my Lord’s letter by his character. 1664 Jéid. 15 
July, He hath given my Lord a character, and will oblige 
my Lord tocorrespond with him. 1748 Ricutarnson Clarissa 
(2811) IV. 296 That [letter] which I copied myself in 
character last Sunday. Pe 

TI. Figurative senses. - 

8. A distinctive mark, | evidence, or token; a 
feature, trait, characteristic. ach. in gen. use. 

rsoz Ord, Crysten Mert 1. iii. (W. de W. 1506) 39 A spyr- 
ytuell token y* these theologyens call caractere, that maye 
neuer be defaced, 1897 Bacon Coulers Good §& Evill ix. 151 
Felicitie seemeth to bee a character of the fauour..of the 
diuine powers. 2694 Evetyn Afewe. (1857) UI, 65 It were 
imprudent, and a character of much ignorance to inquire, etc. 
1774 Burke Amer, Tax. Wks, I. 174 Tell me, what one 
character of liberty the Americans have. 1886 Stevenson 
Dr. Fekyli x26 Complete moral insensibility and insensate 
readiness to evil, which were the leading characters of E, H. 

b. now esp, in Natural History. One of the 
distinguishing features of a species or genus, ' 
rg27-gx Cuampers Cycl,, Character of a Plant. See 
Genus, Characteristic, etc. 2776 Witnmnnc Bat. Arrangent. 
(1796) 127 The most striking character is the 2 upright petals 
at the top. 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life ii. 34 Dr. Hunt 
has discussed very fully their chemical characters. 1878 
19th C. Dec. 1037 These attributes of structure, size, shape, 
and colour are what are called its ‘specific characters’, 

9. The aggregate of the distinctive features, of 
any thing; essential peculiarity; nature, style; 
sort, kind, description. oN! 

1659 Prarson Creed (1839) 372 The character of the day 
on which our Saviour died is undeniable. xy90 Burke 
Corr. (1844) IIL, 273 Your paper has much more the charac. 
ter of a piece in an adverse contro . ¥B4go Cariver 
Heroes (1858) 234 Naturnl stupidity is by no means the 
character of Mahomet’s Book. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
IV. 90 He now tried to give to the war the character of a 
crusade. 1866 Crump Savking ii. 59 The amount and 
character of the deposits of English banks, “ 

+10. The face or featnres“as betokening mora) 
qualities; personal i See Obs. : 

x6ox Suaxs. Teel, N.1. 


minde that suites With this thy faire and outward ehar- 


i. sx, I will beleene thoi hast’ n° 


CHARACTER. 


racter, 1607 — Cor. v. iv. 28, I paint him in the Character. 
31968 Sterne Sent. Four7. (1778) 1. 68 She was a widow, 
and wore a character of distress, as ae 

V1. The sum of the moral and mental qualities 
which distinguish an individual or a race, viewed 
as a homogeneous whole; ‘the individuality im- 
pressed by nature.and habit on man or nation ; 
mental or moral constitution. 

1647 Crarenvon Hist. Reb, 1.1, 36 The Nature, and 
Character, and Fortune of the Duke. 1660 C. Lytrettox 
Let. in Hatton Corr. (1878) 20, I heare he writt the King’s 
charractker, 1708 Appison Jtaly 9 Cunning, Industrious, 
and enur’d to Hardship... which was likewise the Character 
of the old Ligurians. 1729 Burter Sev, Whs. 1874 IT. 
158 There is greater variety of parts in what we call a 
character, than there are features ina face. 1839 KercuTLey 
list. Eng. U1.74 Thorough selfishness formed the basis of 
Henry's character. 1875 MANNING A/ission H. Ghost ii, 52 
‘The character is that intellectual and moral texture into 
which all our life long we have been weaving up the inward 
life that is in us. +2 

12. Moral qualities strongly developed or 
strikingly displayed; distinct or distinguished 
character ; character worth speaking of. 

19735 Pore Ef. Lady 2 Most Women have no Characters 
atall. 1937 Wiston Josephus’ Wars w.xi.§ 4 As the day 
came on, many men of character came over. 1818 Jas. 
Mut Brit. India U. v. viii, 660 Too void of character, to 
write anything of himself, x18g9 J. S. Mint. Liderty 108 A 
person whose desires and impulses are his own—are the ex- 
pression of his own nature, as it has been developed and 
modified by his own culture—is said to have a character, 
One whose desires and impulses are not his own, has no 
character, no more than a steam-engine has a character” 

b. trans. ; 

1781 J. Moore View Soc. It. (790) I. xlv. 500 What fs usu- 
ally called Character in a face, is probably excess in some 
of its parts, 1888 W. P. Fret Axtodiog. 11. 213 It is an 
excellent picture and from its strong character must be a 
good likeness. — ae 

13. The estimate formed of a person’s qualities ; 
reputation: when used without qualifying epithet 
implying ‘ favourable estimate, good repute.’ 

rgr2 Steere Sfec?. No. 478 2 § Till he be prov’d by Time, 
and established ina Character, 2986 T, Jerrerson }W7rit. 
(x859) I. 566 These debts must be-paid, or our character 
stained with infamy. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. Ii, xv. 164 
It pleased me to find that I had carned character with these 
people. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. vil. Go An 
act strangely out of keeping with his character for sanctity. 

b. zransf. of things. 

1845 MeCuLtocn Taxation ui, vi. (1852) 275 Shops of es- 
tablished character and ce Rae 1578 Evons Money 
(1878) 40 Such an impression. .ns shall establish its character 
as current money of certain value ° 2 . 


+e. By character; by repute or report. Zi 
(great) character: in (good) repute, Ods. 

789 Saunpers in Phil. Trans, LXXIX, 82 A medicine 
formerly in great character, 2792 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§76 A nobheaat scarce known to him, but by public 
character. ¢1815 Jane Austen Persuas, (1833) 1. x. 294, 1 
had known you by character long before. 


A description, delineation, or detailed report 
of a person’s qualities. : 
e164 Howe.t Le??. 1. iii. 18, I heard her setting him 
forth one day, and giving this character of him. a1g14 
Burner Own Time (1823) 1.465, I name Sir George Saville 
last because he deserves a more copious character, 1868 
E. Epwanros Raleigh 1. xx. 455 He went on to amuse 
himself by drawing the characters of the conspirators. 

+h. dransf. of things. Obs. 

x6gr Evetyn (éf¢7e) A Character of England. 270g Ap- 
nison /taly (J.) This subterrancous passage is much mended, 
since Seneca gave so bad a character of it, s7ax Perry 
Dageenh, Breach 13 Believing by the Character which he 

given me, tliat the Work was brought near to the 
being finish'd. i . 

c. esp. A formal testimony given by an employer 
as to the qualitics and habits of one that has been 
in his employ. 

1693 Col, Rec. Penn I. 399, T have had a good .character 
of you, Sit, 1785 R. Cumpertann in Observer No. 96 § 2 
[1] took the rascal upon his word without a character, 18. 
Lane Wand. Saudia 120 Then came .. the coachman, the 
grooms, the.sweeper, For each and all of these I had to 
write characters. 878 Lapy Lyrron Shells /r. Sauds fT. 
162 She got a place with a false character. 3 ied, a 

15. Recognized official rank;. status; position 
assumed or occupied. Now influenced by sense 17. 
“ex645 Howett Lett. 1. iii, 10° The Spaniard, when he 
petitions to his King, gives him no other Character but Sir. 
2647 Crarenpon f7/7st, Reb, vi. (1703) 1]. 151 Mr, Hyde 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer; who, ‘till that 
time..was not under any Character in the Court, @z73q 
Burner Own Tine U1, 39 He had the appointments of an 
ambassador, but would not take the character, 1786 Burin 
Art. IV. Hastings Wks. 1842 LI, 160 The East India con 
pany, not only in their political character, 8 a great 
sovereign power in India, but in theircommercial character. 
182 H, Roorns £ss, I. vii. 335 He never really appeared 
but in one character, .that of a philosopher. 'r875 Stunns 
Const, Hist. UI, xviii, 189 From that day the legal recog- 
nition of his royal character begins. . 

16. A‘ person regarded in the abstract as the 
possessor of specified qualities; a personage, .a 
personality. : we 

1749 Frevpine Tone Youcs vi.i, Eminent characters have 
.-played the fool. 1791 Hampson Alem. Wesley IL. 29 A 
magistrate, who acquits himself with ability -.is v respectable 
and useful character. 1854 Lanbor Lett, American’s2 He 
{Cobbett] had more sagacity and foresight than. any other 
public character of his time. 1867 Freeman Nour. Cong. 
(2876) I: ii, 53 Aelfred is'the most perfect character in history, 


. 


‘CHARACTER. 


17. A personality invested with distinctive attri- 


butes and qualities, by a novelist or dramatist; 


also, the personality or ‘part’ assumed by a 


actor on the stage. : : 
1949-Frecoinc Jou Foues xvut. i, Whatever characters 
any. have for the jest-sake personated . .are now thrown off. 
1786-82 J. Warton £ss. Pope I. ii. 57 The comic character 
of Sir Trusty, 1875 Jowetr Plato(ed.2)V. 5 In the Philebus 
the character of Socrates has disappeared. 1882 A. W. 
Warp Dickens vii. ats To no other author were his own 
characters ever more real, . 

b. Zz (or out of) character: in (or at variance 
with) the part assumed ; hence gev. in (a7 out of) 
harmony, appropriate, fitting. i . 

1745 J. Mason Sel/-Kunowi, 1. iv. (1853) 42 It is always 
Self-ignorance that leads'a man to act out of character. 
17977 SuERiDAaN Sch. Scand. m.i, That would be in character, 
I "ould think, 1876 Freeman Morwe. Cong. 11. App. 715 
‘The matter of the answer is clearly. in character, 7 

18. collog. An odd, extraordinary, or eccentric 


person. . 

1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. u.i, A very impudent fellow 
this! but he’s a character, and I’ll humour him. 1832 G, 
Downes Lett, Cout. Countries I. 473 ‘Ahi lassa', added 
with a sigh the old man, who was a bit of a character. 1839 
Lp, Broucnam Statesm. Geo. IT (ed. 2) 270 He was... 
character as it is called: By this is meant a mind cast in a 
peculiar mould, °°, a 

19 attv?b. or in’ comd., as character-drawing, 
~monger, etc.; also character-actor (see quot.) 

1843 Macautay Aad, D' Arblay, Ess, (2854) 710/2 His dear 
little Burney, his little character-monger. 1866 Reader 
26 May sro In comedy and character parts, such as Justice 
Shallow. 1882 Pall Mall G, 16 Aug. 5/2 His powers of 
plot-weaving or character-drawing. 1883 Stage 9 Nov., By 
a ‘character actor’ is understood one who pourtrays in- 
dividualities and eccentricities, as opposed to the legitimate 
actor who. .endenvours to create the rdle as limned by the 
author. - = 

. Gharacter (kerétkto1). v. Also 7 carractre, 
caracter, charracter, [f. prec. sb, By Shak- 
spere, and in 17th c., often accented chara'cter. 

L. tvaus. To engrave, imprint; to inscribe, write. 
amggt Suans, Trvo Gent. u. vii. 4 The Table wherein all my 
thoughts Are visibly Character'd, and engrau’d. ¢ 1600 — 
Sonn, eviii, What's in the braine that Inck may character 
Which hath not figur’d to thee my true spirit? 1609 Hev- 
woop Bzyt. Troy y. xxviii, The hoofed Centaures, .charac- 
ter deepe halfe Moones where they tread. 1984 Cowrrr 
Task 1: 823 As if in golden pomp Were character'd on 

_ ev'ry statesman's door, ‘Batter’d and bankrupt fortunes 
mended here’, 1836 Mrs, Brownine Avr, Leigh. 1052 
His, no ring Charactered over with the ineffable spell. 

h 


xé6oz Suaks, Haut 1. tii, 59 These few Precepts in thy 
memory Sce thou Character. x64 J. Jackson Zy-ve Zvang. 
7.11. 101 Religion charactereth itselfe upon the regenerate 
soule in innocency, 3657 Divine Lover 278 Imprint, and 
caracter them in my Hart. . 

2. To represent, symbolize, portray. , arch. 

1 $04 Greene Selfuius Prol., You shall behold him character 
in bloud, The image of an vnplacable King. @1640 Day 
Pari, Bees ii, (1881) 17, The Author in his Russet Bee 
Characters Hospitalitie. 1782 Paine Let. Abbé Raynel 
(1791) 47 Several of our passions are strongly charactered by 
the animal world. «1834 Lams Final Afent, viii. (1848) 272 
The contrition so queerly charactered of a contrite sinner. 

8. To describe the qualities of; to delineate, de- 


scribe ;)= CHARACTERIZE v, 3. 
2628 Hist. Perkin Warbech in Select. fr. Hart. Disc. 


(1793) 68. Perkin, according to the Dutch phrase, who . 


character cowardly and timorous younglings in that manner, 
1627-Barcrave Serv. 8 In Sauls offence, cleerely charac- 
terd in this chapter, two points dre most remarkable. 1798 
Soutney in Robberds Dfem. HW, Taylor I. 232 You have 
well charactered him. 1868 Browninc Ring & Bh. I, 1, 189 
There's our Count Charactered in a word, 
‘ +b. with complement. Obs. -_ - 
1647 W. Browne Polex. 11. 27 This gieat Prince, which 
his (divining] art had charactered to him for the miracle of 
these, times. 1649 SELDEN Laws Zug. 1. Ixx. (1739) 187 
Otherwise it can ..be charactered as atrick. x16g0 FULLER 
Pisgah 1 ii,.6 Charactered to be a countrey flowing with 
milk and honey. : Zdfd, 1. xii, 254 The Canaanites. .hitherto 
had charactered them ' invincible, xryog Stryez Aun. Ref 
I, xxi, 237 He was charactered to be a virtuous godly man, 
' 4. To distinguish-by particular marks, signs, or 
features ; to stamp ; -= CHARACTERIZE 7v.-4. 
1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. i: 26 We call that Aspect an Op- 


position, and ‘character the Aspect thus 8. ©1662 Furter - 


Worthies (1840) 1. xxi. 85 We have. .charactered them with, 
a ‘Rem,’ for ‘Remove’. ¢1800 K- Waite Christmas-Day 
ag So has the year been character’d with woe. 1805 SourHEy 
Madoc i Art. iii, But her son Had Nature character’d so 


legibly, That when his tongue told fair, his face bewray’d 


‘The lurking falsehood. . - 


' “5: To invest with a’ cha‘acter, impart a character 


e ro . 
, 2654 [see next]. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. vii. 23 Vhat 
. the Days are..Character’d in their constitution, according 
to her accesses or recesses to the Sun or Tropick.’ -x8z4 
Soutney Roderick-xvii, A wartior’s impulse character’d The 
impassion’d gesture, 1865 Busuneut Vicar.Sacr. u. vii 369 
The trusting of one's self over, sinner to Saviour, to’be 


new charactered by Him:- . *: 
+ Chara‘cteval, a. Ods.rave—. [f. CHarac- 
TER sh, +-aL.] -Character-depicting, descriptive. - 
1656 Cromwext SZ, 17 Sept., That characteral name [‘man 


‘to; =CHARACTERIZE Z. §.. |S 


“> ofsin’], given him.. in the epistle to the Thessalonians. 


‘Charactered (ker&kterd), gg7. a. [f. Cra- 

.RACTER @, or sb.+-ED.]: Marked or inscribed with 

a eth Eater with or possessed of character, 
on. I, . 
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x605 VersTEGAN ‘Dec, Juzedt. iit. (4628) 68 The charactred 
sides lying vpward, 1654 GaTaKerR Disc. Afol, 80 The 
Charactered man you speak of, gives God the glorie of those 
Trials of his Character. 1830 D’Israewt Chas. /, II]. vi. 113 
The man who was so strongly charactered. 1862 TynpaLL 
Mountaineer. ii. 12 Looking at these charactered rocks, 

Characterial (kereékticrial), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-IAL; after 2z2n2sterial, etc.} Of or belong- 
ing to (dramatic) characters. 

188x HALLIWELL- PHILLIPS Ozetlines Shaks, (1885) 80 Shake- 
spearian in its characterial fidelity. /dzd. 1. (1886) 104 Shake- 
speare’s .. unlimited ‘power of characterial invention. 

+ Characte'ric, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. xapaxry- 
pix-és.] Of or pertaining to magical or astro- 
logical symbolism, 

1603 Sn C, Hrypon Sud, Astrol. i. 3 Characteric Astro- 
logie, and other superstitions of the Chaldeans, 

+Characte‘vical, a. Ods. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 

L. Of or pertaining to symbolic characters, 

1634 Jackson Cyrced vit. xiii (reading), Of the literall sense 
of Scripture, not assertive, but meerely charactericall, 

2. Pertaining to magical symbols or charms. 

1635 Swan Spec. AV, vii. § 3 (1643) 345 The observing of 
these signes., with charactericall practises. 169: Woon 
Ath, Oxon. I. 304 Some Protestants practice this and cha- 
racterical cures, Kat 

3. Characteristic, distinctive. 

16,.. E. Borton Aypercritica (1722) n. §i, Many other 
Qualities characterical, and proper to a most worthy Man. 
1766 Porxy Heraldry iii. § 4 Divers differences, or charac- 
terical marks, whereby Bearers of the same Coat-of-Arms 
are distinguished each from others. 

Characterism (karréktéri:z’m). Alsu 7 car-. 
[ad. L. characterismus, Gr. xaparrnptopés a mark- 
ing with a distinctive sign 

+1. Description of character; =CHARACTER- 
IGATION 3. Olds. : 

16x14 Br. Haut. Recold, Treat. 231 The Characterisme of 
an Honest man. 1631 B. Jonson New Jun Dram. Personz, 
‘The Persons of the Play, With some short characterism of 
the chief actors, 182g Blackw. Alag. XVIIL. 178 Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, the anonymous author of characteris. 

+2. Characteristic quality (or qualities collec- 
tively); 2 CHARACTERISTIC, Ods. 

1647 TorsHELL Harmon. Bible 23 The Characterismes of 
language peculiar to, .different Ages. 1677 R. Cary Chronol, 
Lf, v. Go Every single Year ., hath its proper Charac- 
terism. @x7qz BeNntuRy Frcethinking 1. (1743) 342 Pre- 
serving this Lucanism, this characterism of an author, 187 
Brewer Lng, Studies (1881) 225 Times .. when individual 


characterism had not yet crystallized into one dull uniformity. , 


8. Representation by means of signs or characters, 
symbolization. 

x8so Leitcu tr. ALMer's Anc. Art § 3.1 Artistic represent- 
ation .. is a representation properly so called..and not a 
characterism like language. 

Characterist (ke r&ktérist). [f Caaractrer 
5b, +-I8E.] a. One who employs magical sym- 
bols or charms; cf. CHARACTERICAL 2 (ols.). Db. 


One who depicts traits of character, 

1691 Woop Azh, Oxon, 1. 504 Some Protestants. . he there- 
fore calls. .Magi-Calvinists, Characterists, etc. 188: Grant 
Wunte Eng. Without & V7. ix, 205 Mr. Du Maurier, cha- 
racterist rather than caricaturist. 

Characteristic (kee:réktéristik), a. and sd. 
Also 7 -ick, -ique. [ad. Gr. xapaxtyprotexds in 
same sense ; cf. F, caractdristigete.] 

A. adj. 

1. That serves to indicate the essential quality 
or nature of persons or things; displaying charac- 
ter; distinctive; typical. Const. of 

1665 J. Srencer Prophecies 65 The Characteristick note 
between false and true Prophets. 1762 Gispon J7isc. Wks. 
1814 V. 249 The characteristic letter, and the termination of 
verbs. 1793 Hotcrorr Lavater's Phy stogn. xxi. 110 Fleshy 
lips, broad chin, and large ears, I believe to be character- 
istic of the Dutchman, 2880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. iti. 83 
Shells characteristic of the Triassic and Jurassic periods. 

b. Afath. 

1727-51 Cuamaers Cycl., Characteristic Triangle of a 
Curve, in the higher geometry, is a rectilinear right-angled 
triangle, whose hypothenuse makes a part of the curve, not 
sensibly different from a right line. 1879 THonsow & Tarr 
Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 331 The function thus determined and 
employed to express the solution of the kinetic problem was 
called the Characteristic Function. 

2. Relating to or descriptive of character. - 

1925 H. Gatty (¢it/e) Theophrastus, Moral Characters, 
with notes and a critical essay on Characteristic Writings, 


B. sb.° 


“1. A distinctive mark,. trait, or feature; a dis- 


tinguishing or essential peculiarity or quality. 

. 1664 H. More Afyst. [xig. t. 2 The most obvious circum. 
stantial Characteristick of the Whore of Babylon. 1677 R. 
Cary Chrouod. 1. u. 1. iv. 59 These nimbers. .are undoubted 
Characteristiques .. serving to discriminate ‘one Year from 
another, 1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd, Paint. 
(1786) 265 The 
characteristics of 


at architecture, 19772 Junins Lett, 


* Ixviii. 335 Superstition is certainly not the characteristic of 


this age. 188 Doran Crt, Fools 123 It was the character- 
istic of our Inglish kings, to be liberal to their- buffoons. 


--1879 Lusnock-Scz. Lecé. i. 9 Color; scent, and honey are the 


three characteristicsby which insects are attracted to flowers. 
+b. ?.A distinctive name or appellation. Ods. 


*28ex L2feofKen (1854)653(D.), I never use any characteristic . 


in the prayers myself, nor am present when any is read. _ 
+2. A'system.of alphabetic characters ;- =CHa- 
RACTER ‘sd, 4d. Obs... ~ : me 2 - 


el of Lincoin’s-inn‘has none of the. 


CHARACTERIZE. 


1769 tr. Michaelis’ Opin. Lang. (1771) Introd. 6 A charac. 
teristic of easier execution, Jdzd. 77 ‘The written language 
of the Chinese .. is rather a characteristic than a language, 

3. Math. The whole number in a logarithm, 
Characteristic of a@ cubic: the invariable an- 
harmonic ratio of the four tangents which can be 
drawn to a plane cubic from any one of its own 
points. 

1727-5 in Cuamners Cycd. 1801 Hutton Course Math. 
(1806) I. 156 The integral part of a logarithm, usually called 
the Index, or Characteristic. 

Cha-racteri'stical, a. and sb. arch. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] A. adj. 

+1. Engraved or inscribed with magical emblems. 

1621 Burton Anat. Afel. ii. iii, w. ii. (1651) 631 A Charac- 
teristicall Seal stamped in the day and hour of Venus. 

2, = CHARACTERISTIC @, 1. 

_ ©1628 P. Grevitie ks, 1.(2633) 28 Who those character- 
isticall Ideas conceives, 1749 Cuesterr. Leé#. II. cevii, 292 
He applied himself to study with his characteristical ardour. 
1826 Scotr Moods?, xvii, That little characteristical touch 
of vanity in his narrative. 1876 W. C. Russexe Js he the 
Aifan ¢ 1. 51 In his oddness a characteristical flavour which 
Fy Fl would relish. 

. Consisting of characteristic (speeches); in 
which the speakers speak in character. 

1762 Kames Elem. Crit, (1763) IL. xvi. 156 What is truly 
the most difficult, is a characteristical dialogue upon any 
philosophical subject. 

B. sé. =CHARACTERISTIC sd, 1, 

1660 H. Morr A/ys?, Gadd, v1. v. 300 The Characteristicals 
of his Person, 1681 tre Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Voc, 
Characteristical, the notes, signs or figures belonging toa 
character, 

Characteristically, adv. [f. prec. +-1v2,] 

+1. In secret written character, in cipher. Ofs. 

1643 Pryxne Rome's Alaster-p. (ed. 2) 6 All the inclosed 
Letters are written Characteristically. 

2. In a characteristic manner, in a way that 
characterizes, hetokens character or special quality ; 
distinctively and expressively ; typically, 

1665 Spencer Prophecies 36 (T.) The title of wise, men 
seems to have been anciently the peculiar addition of pro- 
phets, and used characteristically. 1826 Keatincr 77av, 
(1817) I. 150 Philosophers. .have, characteristically as such, 
a saying for everything. 1847 H. Minter First, Zaipr. iii, 
‘Lhe frankness struck me,.as characteristically English. 

Characteri'sticalness. [f. as prec. + 
-nEss.] The quality of being characteristic. 

1789 Bentuam /’rinc. Legist. xvii. § 7 The punishment is 
said .. to be characteristic of the offence: Characteristical- 
ness is therefore a fourth property. 1871 Spectator 22 Apr. 
475 The characteristicalness of handwritings. 

Characteri'sticness, =prec. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. 1V. 165 The extreme character. 
isticness of its costume. 

Cha'racterizable, a. 
That may be characterized. 

1818 Bentiram Ch.-o/-Englandisit 196 Under one or other 
of these names will the end of the system .. be found cha- 
racterizable. . : 

Characterization (ker#kt&raizéfon). [f. 
next; see -ATION.] The action or result of cha- 
racterizing. 

+1. The marking out of the precise form of any- 
thing ; the form, mould, or stamp thus impressed. 

1570 Der Alath Pref. 33 The Symmetrie .. Characteriza- 
tion. .of any parcell of the sayd body. 1667 Boyte Orig. 
Formes §& Qual, Characterization or Stamp of Matter. 

2, Distinction by means of peculiar features or 
characteristics. 

1879 De Quatreraces Human Spec. 107 It is the law of 
permanent characterisation which alone permits Darwin to 
explain the filiation of groups. . 

8. Description of characteristics or essential fea- 
tures; portrayal in words. 

1814 Monthly Rev, VXXIV. 362 An impartial and a 
morally meritorious characterization are in some cases in- 
consistent. 1876 M. Arnoip Lit. § Dogiia 98 John the 
Baptist’s characterisation of the Messiah. 1885 Cropp 
Myths § Dr. 1. ix, 137 Emerson’s happy characterisation of 
language as fossil poetry and fossil history. 

4. Creation of fictitious characters. 

1866 Ferton Ac. §: Afod. Gr. I. xii, 508 A force of cha- 
racterization, worthy of the genius of Shakespeare. 1870 
Atheneum 21 May 681 Touchstone and Audrey. .showing 
capital characterizations, dashingly and spiritedly painted. 
3882 A: W. Warp Dickens vii. 212 That highest part of the 
novelist’s art, which we call characterisation. 

Characterize (kirektéreiz), 7. Also 7 car-. 
[ad. med.L. charectérizare, ad. Gr. xapaxrypivear to 
designate by a characteristic mark, f. xapaxrip 
CHaRactEr 3 ‘cf. F. caractéviser.} ast 

+1. gans. To engrave, imprint, impress; to 
‘inscribe, write ; to define in form or outline; also 


[f. as next + -ABLE.] 


fig. ; = CHARACTER v, 1. Obs. 


zs9z' [see v2. sd. below]. 1398 J. Dickenson Greene. ix 
Cone. (1878) rgo Waue-tossing windes characterizing feare 
On marble furrowes of the threatfull deepe.. r6rx CoxyaT 
Cruditits 405 With the effigies of a male lambe charactery 
ized vpon her belly. 2677 Hate Prin, Orig. Man, 1, ii. 60 
Sentiments characterized and engraven in the Soul. 8x3 
Pincerton Pedra’. 11. 513 A tusk of & young elephant, half 
petrified, but perfectly characterized. . ae 

+ 2. To represent, portray, figure ; = CHARACTER 
wa Obs. . 
"2646 Sin T. Browne-Pseid. Ef. (1650) 288 Desolation pre- 
signified unto Greece. .numerally characterized in that word. 
om eee "36 


CHARACTERIZER. 


1669 GALE Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. vi. 73 Janus was caracterised, 
bifrons. 1710 Suartese. Charac. vi. ii. (1737) IIT. 362 
Silence shou'd be distinctly characteriz‘d in ercules, 

8. To describe or delineate the character or 
peculiar qualities of (a person or thing). 

1633 T- Anas £x/. 2 Peter i. 10 Let me now characterize 
to you the man, in whose heart there isthis assurance. 1 6 
Srerne 77. Shandy (1802) 1V. xxii, 98, I have no thoughts 
,.of characterizing the militating spirits of my country. 1848 

Ruse Mod. Paint. 1. u. 1, vii. 8720fe, I do not choose to 
use the expressions which alone could characterize it. 
b. with compL, now introduced by as. 

1626 W. Scrater Zxpos, 2 Thess. (1629) 296 This is..a 
blessed vertue: characterizing vs Gods children. x2710 
HEARNE Collect, (1886) 11, 360 They are..characteriz'd 
to be Scholars, Men of Piety. 1729 Butter Seri. Wks. 
1874 II. 8: Here is a good man expressly characterized, as 
distinct from a dishonest..man. 1856 Kane Azct, ExAd. 1. 
vi. 56 Might rather be characterized as ‘ravening wolves’. 

4, To mark or distinguish as a character does; 


to be a characteristic of. 

1744 BERKELEY Siris § 191 What is it that characterizeth 
or differenceth the sulphurs themselves? 1798 Ferrtar 
Ilustr. Sterne iv. 139 Every disease is characterized _by a 
peculiar expression of the countenance. 1828 Scorr /*, Af. 
Perth 1. 24 That excellent taste which characterises her 
writings. 1876 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4 (2882) 298 The 
semi-serious infidelity which characterized the group of 
scholars round Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

5. To impart character to; also adso/. 

1807 Opie Lect. Art it. (1848) 285 To leave out all that 
dignifies..all that characterises. 1850 Leitcu tr. A/aller’s 
Anc. Art § 401. 534 In the forms of the Winds. .ancient art 
displays .. its capacity for characterizing with delicacy and 
precision. 7 

Hence Che‘racteri:zed Zf/. a., Characteri:zing 
obi. sb. and ppl. a. 

17x0 SHAFTESB, Charac. (1732) I. 196 Their Mimes or cha- 
racteriz’d Discourses were as much relish’d as their most 
regular Poems, xg91 Frorio Sec. /rutes Ep. Ded. 2 With 
new caracterisings bepasting al the posts in London. 1646 
S. Botton Arraignmt. Err. 353 All discriminating charac- 
terizing names. «are nothing else but badges of faction. 1702 
S. Parker tr. Tully's de Fintbus 54 These Illustrations and 
Characterizings of the Forms and Essences of Things are 
call'd Definitions. 18g0 Lettcn tr. Miller's Anc, Art § 13 
note, Exaggerated characterizing is caricature. 1870 Gout- 
purn Cathedral Syst, i. 14 The great characterizing idea. 


Characterizer (kee réktérei-zaz). [f. as prec. 
+-ERL.] One who characterizes; one who describes 


or delineates character. 

21732 Berkeey Alcipir. v. § 20 The most agama Cha- 
racterizer of our times. 180% Monthly Mag. XII. 42a Asa 
characterizer he is inferior to our Butler. 


Characterless, ¢. [f. CHaracTeR sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a character, in various senses ; 
esp. &. without’ distinctive feature; b, without 
distinctive qualities of mind, without individuality ; 


e. without (any testimony to) personal character. 

1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr. ut. ii. 295 Mightie States character- 
fesse are grated Todustie nothing. 1830 CoLenoce Tadle-t. 
12 May, Shakspeare’s poetry is characterless. .it does not re- 
flect the individual sae 1864 F, W. Ropinson Mattie 
II. 78 Who went away characterless in 2 world ever ready 
to believe the worst. 1883 M. Pattison Jfen. i. 
no boy ever reached eighteen so. .characterless as 

Hence Cha‘racterlessne:ss. 

2833 Conerincr Jad/e-t. 16 Feb, Re-introducing the 
characterlessness of the Greek tragedy with a chorus. 1884 
Sreuey in Contemp. Rev, Nov, 653 A sort of cosmopolitan 
characterlessness marked the nation, 

Chavactery,rarely-try (kee'rtktéri; in Shak- 
spere kire’ktéri). [collective noun f. CHARACTER 
sb. 3 see -ERY, and ef. Gr. xaparrjprov.] 

1. Expression of thought by symbols or charac- 
ters; the characters or symbols collectively. 

1898 Suars. Merry W. v.v.77 Fairies vse Flowres for 
their characterie. x60: — Fu, C.11. i, 308, I will construc to 
thee, All the Charractery of my sad browes. 1818 Krats 
Endy, Ww. 767 Nor mark’d with any sign or charactery. 
a xBax = Sour.‘ When L have fears’, High piled books, in 
charactry, Hold like rich garners the full ripen a grain. 
31872 Brownie Ji7iue cxxiit. 6g Far better.. Through rude 
charactery, than.. That lettering of your scribes! 1879 
Trencn Poets gg All o’er-writ with charactery strange. 

Tb. spec. Shorthand ; ef, CHARACTER sd. 3, b. 

1888 T. Bricur (¢it/e) Characterie, an Arte of Short, 
Swifte, and Secrete Writing. 

42. Delineation of character. Obs. 

1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat, 221 Drawing out the true 
lineaments of every vertue and vice .. which Art they sig- 
nificantly tearmed Charactery. ‘ ae 

Characture, obs. form of CHAnacren sd, 

Charade (fari'd). Also 8 charrade. [a. F. 
charade (18th c.), of doubtfil origin. Littré 
(Suppl.) derives from Pr. charrvada long talk or 
chatter, f. charvad to chatter, babble, Norm.-Ir. 


49 Surely 


was ! 


charer (Scheler); Skeat compares Sp. charrada- 


pve or action of a clown, a dance, a showy 
thing made without taste, f. c/ayo churl, peasant.] 
; A kind of riddle, in which each syllable of the 
word to be guessed, and sometimes the word itself 
also, is enigmatically described, or (more recently) 
_ dramatically represented (acted charade). Extended 
also to similar sportive trinls-of skill, as dzzzb 
charades, atumbered charades, etc. Also attrib. 
1976 Mrs. Boscawen in Mys. Delany's Lett. Ser. I. 
238 Pray send me some charrades .. but I shall not guess 
them as you do. 1777 Snentpan Sek, Scand. 1. i, 1 back 
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him at a rebus or a charade against the best rhymer m the 
kingdom. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair (2878) 11. xvi, 173 
The performers disappeared to get ready for the second 
charade-tableau. 67d. li, (1853) 428 The amiable amuse- 
ment of acting charades had come among us from France. 
1878 Gro. Extot Coll. Breakf. P.87 The universe, f hold, is 
no charade, No acted pun, unriddled by a word. 

Charat, obs. form of Carat. 

Charbocie, -oncle, -okel, -ucle, -ugle, 
-ukkil, obs. ff. Cansunczez. . 

| Chavbon (farboa). [Fr. charbon charcoal, 
carbon ; also in sense 2 below.] . 

1, A small black spot or mark remaining in the 
cavity of the corner tooth of a horse after the large 
spot or mark has become obliterated. ? Obs. 

1953 in Cuambers Cyel. Supp. 

2. Malignant pustule; =ANTHRAX 2. 

[1834 J. M. Goon Study ve Med. (ed. 4) Il. 534 Amon, 
the Veterinary Surgeons of France [Melanosis] has obtaine 
the name of Charbon or maladie charbonneuse.]__ 1869 E. 
A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 193. 1884 E. R. TuRNER 
in Law Times LXXVII. 310/2 The disease of which the 
calves died was anthrax or charbon. 

Chareed, obs. f. CHARKED; see CHARK a. 

+ Gharche, sb. Obs: [a. OF. charche :—Ro- 
manic type carca : see CaRK and CHarce.] Charge. 

1426 AUDELAY Poems 43 Thai..That have the charche of 
goure soule in here kepyng. 1534 Jen. VIII, Liber Regis 
(1786) p. v, Suche as shall have charche. .to survey the same. 

+Charch(e, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. charchier 
dial. var. of Aarkier to Cark, and in its origin a 
doublet of chavgier to CHARGE.] =CHARGE v. 

1399 Lanat. Rich. Redeles wi. 230 And ick man y-charchid 
to schoppe at his croune. 

Charcher, variant of Kercuer, kerchief. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 12, 1. .waringa charcher, 
feeling mi hed sumwhat could. 

Charcoal (tfakdul), sb. Forms: 4-7 char- 
cole, 5 charcolle, charkole, 6 chark(e cole, 
(colle, coole), cherke cole, charecole, 7 char- 
coll, charcoale, charecoale, char-cole, char- 
coale, charr-coale, 7-8 char-coal, 7~ charcoal. 
[The first element is of uncertain origin; from the 
earliest instances it appears to be char; charke, 
cherke, found from beg. of 16th c., being app. due 
to erroneous analysis of the spoken word, and 
having no independent origin or meaning, though 


‘afterwards (in 17th ¢.) used as an independent 


word, A current suggestion is that char- is an 
application of Care v. or sd.1, as if t2177-coal, i, e. 
wood ¢urned or converted into coal; but for this 
no actual evidence has been found. 

The name ‘coal’ itselforiginally meant ‘charcoal’ (collier 
being a ‘ charcoal-burner’), and nosatisfactory explanation 
appears of the introduction of the name charcoad in the 
same. sense, esp, as there is no contemporary reference to 
‘earth-coal’, ‘stone-coal’, ‘pit-coal’, or ‘sea-coal’ (as 
mineral coal was, for various reasons, called). See Coat.} 

1, The black porous pulverizable substance, con- 
sisting (when pure) wholly of carbon, obtained as 
the solid residue in the imperfect combustion of 
wood, bones, and other vegetable or animal matter. 
Hence specified as wood charcoal, vegetable char- 


coal, animal charcoal. + Pit charcoal, coke (obs.). 

¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Knut. 875 A cheyer by-fore be chemné, 
per charcole brenned. cxqz0 Anturs of Arth, xxxv, A 
schimnay of charcole, to chaufen the kny3te, ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Parv. & Charcole [Pynsoncharkole], carte. 1470-1 Aen, 
Ripon (Surtees) II. 216 Ij skeppis carbonum vocatorum 
charcole, xgx4 Acc. Church. St. Dunstan's Canterd. in 
Archvol. Cantiana XVII. 79 Item for ij quarters of chare- 
cole, 1562 Act 5 Elic. c. 4 § 6 Working .. of any .. Stone, 
Sea cole, stone cole, Moore cole orcherke cole. 624 Carr. 
Sauru Virginia mm. x. 85 Victuall, and some Char-coale for 
afire. 1626 Bacon Sylva § #S. Sea-coal last longer than 
Char-coal; and Char-coal of Roots, being coaled into great 
pieces, Inst longer than ordinary Char-coal. 1656 Hi. 
Mone Zuthus. Tri. 26 The fumes of Charcoale, that has 
often made men fall down dead. 1662 Srituincrt. Orig. 
Sacer. u. vil, §5 A picture drawn in Charcoale, 1770 
Phil, Trans. LX. 214 The inside of all pieces of pit char- 
coal is full of cavities, x838 T. Tuonson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 755 Animal charcoal is 9 much more powerful dis- 
colouring principle than vegetable charcoal. 1864 ‘Lonar. 
Wayside Juz 1x9 A figure in shovel hat Drawn in charcoal 
onthe wall. 1865 Jevons Coal Quest. (cd. 2) 299 Until the 
middle of the last century, however, iron was always made 
with charcoal, and a woody country was necessarily its seat. 
3875 Ure Dict. Avis J. 764 Animal charcoal especially ..- 
has been much employed in the construction of filters. 

+b, =Canzbon. Obs, 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s.Chent. I. 57 Charcoal, the base of 

animal and vegetable matters, is widely diffused, 
+e. } =CARBONATE. 

‘x990 Prizstuny in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 107, I heated 

charcoal of copper in 4x ounce measures of dephlogisticated 


air. F : 
+2. collect. pl. in sense of 1. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of 4. 1, xxi. 135 Thre thousand 
sackes of charcolys made of wilowe tree. x493 Mestivall 
(W. de W. 1575) 25 A man that made charke coles ina 
wood. 1887 Ludlow Churchiv, Acc. (Camden) 76 Item, for 
charke cooles.” x398 Manwoon Lawes Forest xxv. i. (1615) 
253/2 Charecoales of Brouse wood, 1610 HoLtanp Camden's 
Brit, (1637) 302 Croidon. .is very well known. .for char-coles 
which the townsmen make good chaffers of. x719 D’Urrey 
Pills (1872) III. 12x Those glowing Char-coals, = 


8: A charcoal pencil or crayon for drawing. 


CHARE. 


1688 R. Howsn Aswmoury ut, 144/2 Charcoals are Sallow 
Wood, or Withy Burnt and split inte the form of Pencils, 
and sharpened to a Point. : 

4, Short for Charcoal drawing: . 

1884 American VILL 59 A few good charcoals, but this 
last branch. .seems to be sadly neglected by our own artists, ° 
5. fi. ‘The name by which the best tin plates 
are known; these are always made by charcoal 

fires’ (Ure Dect. Arts I, 767). 

6. attrib. and Comb., as charcoal-bashet, -diust, 
Fire, -man, -merchant, -poultice, powder ; char- 
eoal-black, a pigment obtained from charcoal; 
charcoal-burner, one whose occupation it is to 
make charcoal by buming wood, etc.; so char- 
ecoal- burning; +charcoal-collier = charcoal- 
burner; charcoel-filter, a filter in which charcoal 
is used to absorb impurities; charcoal-furnace, 
a furnace in which charcoal is made by dry distil- 
lation of wood ; charcoal-iron, iron containing a 
certain percentage of carbon; charcoal-oven= 
charcoal -furnace; charcoal-point (Eleir.) = 
carbon-point ; see CARBON 2, 3c. 

@ 1658 CLevetann Ge. Poems (1677) 15 The Green sick- 
ness of the Mind..A kind of-*Charcoal Appetite. r6zz 
Peacuam Compi. Gent. xiii. (1634) 132 Shaddow it with 
*Char-coale blacke. 1841 W. Sratpine Jtaly § Jt. Isd. I. 
257 A few *charcoal-burners among the brakes, 1863 
Watts Dict. Chent. 1. 759 If the supply of air is limited, 
only the more volatile ingredients fof wood] burn away, 
and the greater part of the carbon remains behind, This 
is the principle of the process of *charcoal-burning. 1636 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd, 78 To 
the “charcoal colliers uppon my lordes guift towardes 
the buying of their sackes 00 03 06. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chem, 1, rox Add to it as much very dry *charcoal-dust, 
x68x Cuetitam Angler's Vade-m. xxxix. § 2 (1689) 254 A 
clear *Charcoal or Wood-coal Fire. 180r N, Coxe ony 
Monmouth, 1.3 Tintern Abby, *charcoal furnace, forges, and 
wire-works. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 166 *Charcoal iron has 
-. been the only stub twist barrels they .. have ever been 
served with. 1861 Lond. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 The charcoal iron 
of Newland and Backbarrow, near Ulverston . . unrivalled 
inquality. 1870 rey News 14 Apr., The rope is of char- 
coal iron, and two inches in circumference. 1875 Une Dict. 
Avis U1. 895 With an admixture of charcoal pig-iron, 
1697 tr. C’fess D'Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 245 A Hundred 
*Charcoal-men .. provide the Wood, which is to burn those 
that are condemned to the Fire. 1830 Scorr /vanhov 
Introd., The..romance of Rauf Colziar, in which Charle- 
magne is introduced as the unknown guest of a charcoal- 
man. 178: Grunon Deed, $ F. I. 30 His Father... exercised 
the le of a *charcoal-merchant. x878 tr. Ziemssen's 
Cyct. Med. XVII, 453 In the immediate vicinity of *char- 
coal-ovens. ¢13865 Letneny in Circ. Se. 1. 136/t If the 
*charcoal-points are too close together. 1876 BartitoLow 
Mat. Med. (1879) 553 A *charcoal-poultice differs from an 
ordinary poultice in having powdered charcoal incorpo- 
rated with the mass. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cataplasina 
carbonis..The charcoal poultice, For correcting the foctor 
..of illeconditioned ulcers. 2855 J, F. Jonnston Chet. 
Com. Life 1, 81 *Charcoal powder darkens..the flowers 
of the dahlia. 

Charcoal, z. vans. -[f. prec. sb.] F 

L. To mark, write, or blacken, with charcoal.- 

1840 Tuacneray Paris Sk. Bh, (1867) 387 Half a lame 
couplet charcoaled on the wall. 1860 A/é Y. Round No. 

. 493 Brows..charcoaled with some black pigment. 865 

ARLYLE Jredk, Gt. 1V. 178. a 

2. To suffocate with the fumes of charcoal. 

1839 Dictens Nick. Nick. xxxvii, Because she wouldn't 
shut herself up in an air-tight three-pair-of-stairs and char- 
coal herself to’ death. 1866 Lond. Kev. 16 June 665 The 
novelist. drowned one character, shot another, charcoaled 
a third, and in some manner got rid of the entire lot. 

Oharrcoaler. rare, [f. as prec. +-ERL] A 
charcoal-burner or -seller. 

188: F. T. Parcrave Is. Eng. 44 The charcoaler’s wain, 

Charreoaly, a. Aumoronts, [f. Cnancoan+ 
-¥1,]_ Like charcoal ; characterized by charcoal. 
f oe B, D. Wats Aristoph, scharun, u. ii, My charcoally 

riend. ‘ 
+Chard1, charde. Ols. An intermediate 
form between Carp and Curt, in the sense of 


‘card, map, chart’, 

zs7o-6 Lamnarpe Peramb, Kent (xB26) Introd. 12 A 
Charde of the seaven sundry Kingdoms into the which this 
Realme was sometime divided. rg7x Dicoes Prato. ut. 
x. Rili, Now ye must set the three diameters .. vpon some 
charde, paper, or other playn, 1577-87 Harrison in Holin- 
shed I. it, 2 Dividing the latest and best chards each way 
into two equall parts. 1655 GurnaLt Chr. tri, (1669) 
283/r A Pilot without his Chard, 3612 Srerp //ist, Gi. Brit. 
1X. xxiv. (1632) 1177 Throgmorton had plotted a chard of 
the Hauens and Harbours of England. 

Chard 2 (tfaid). [var. of Carp 903 (CEP, 
chardon thistle.)] =Carp sb.3 Pence chard-beet. 

1658 Evelyn FY Gard. {x648) 160 To procure the chard 
ofartichoks, 1664 — Kad. Hort. (1729) 195 Transplant the 
Beet-chard which you sowed in August, to have most ample 
Chards. 1693 — De fe Quint. Compl. Gard, IY. 142 Chard- 
Beets. .that in the middle have a large white, and thick 
downy Catton-like Main shoot, and that downy Cotton-like 
shoot is the true Chard used in Pottages. x832 Veg. Sibst. 
Food 252 The footstalks and midribs of the leaves [of white 
bect].. are stewed and eaten under the name of Swiss 
chard, 1866 7reas, Bot. 1.372 The Chard of Artichokes, 
or the tender central leaf-stalk blanched. 

Chardecoynes, -quynce: see CHARE si.4 

Chardon, -doon, obs. ff. CaRDOoN. 

Chare, chav (t[éu, tfi1), sd.1° Forms: 1 cierr, 
cirr, cerr, cyrr, 2-4 cherre, 3 cherre, chearre, 


CHARE. 


3-4 chere, 4+5- charre, 6-7 chair, (7 chaer, 
chewre, charr), 5- chare, 3- char; see also 
the variant CHorz. [OE. cerr, cegrr, cyrr, mase. 
z- stem :—O, Teut. type *harrd-2 or *harat-2: cf. 
CuHanre v1 

(Often identified with OHG. chér, MHG. dér, Ger. hekr, 
MDu..4ér, Du. keer, masc. ; besides which there is OHG. 
chéra, MUG. kére, Ger. kekre, MDu. and MLG. #ére, 

G. Aér str. fem.; but these represent OTeut. types 
*hairi-2 -oz or kaizi-2, og, and */airé or *kaizé, the vowel 
of which has no connexion with that of the OE. word. No 
forms cognate to either are known outside Teutonic.) 

In modem English the ordinary form of the word from the 
zgth c, onwards was chav: but serise 5 is now usuall 
chare ; char, chore, chewre, axe dialectal ; chore also in U.S, 
On the other hand the compound, which in the 17th and 
18th c. was so co! ly charewoman, chairwontan, is now 
Cuarwostan.) 

I. Obsolete senses: usually cher, char. 

+L. The return or coming round again of a time ; 
hence ez. turn, occasion, time. Ods. 

(The literal sense 2 is not cited in OE.) . 

ex000 Ags, Gosp. 


Makeden hine pridde chxrre King, 
e1zg0 Hali Meid. 23 At an chere. ¢132z0 Sir Benes 3461 


‘+ 2, A turning or movement back, retum, retreat ; 
Jig. (in after-char, again-char) repentance. Obs. 

c1zz0 Bestiary 643 Danne he maked der-to char. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 21922 Qua-sum be-for will noght be-warr, 
sal find ban nan efter-char. cx300 in Wright Lyric P. 
xiv. 46 ‘To late cometh the.jeyn-char. ¢x4go0 Loweurcn 
Graat \ii, 617 So sore to-gederis they mette. ,there was non 
geyn char. 

+b. Onchar: on the turn, in the act ofshutting ; 

AJTAR, 

1g00-20 Dunbar Done ts a battell, $c, 1x The auld kene 
tegir, with his teeth on char. axg10 Doucias KX. Hart 
xlyi, The dure on chare it stude, 1513 — /Zueis m1. vi. 177 
Quhill percace The pipand wynd blaw up the dur on char. 

3. A turn or movement generally. Obs. 

¢ 1325 Body § Soud 157 (Matz.) Bote as tou bere me aboute, 
ne migt I do the teste char, 1340 Cursor MM, 5172 (Trin.) 
[Abraham] drow3e his swerde priuely pat pe childe were nat 
war Ar he had done pat char. 

4. A turn or stroke of work ; an action, deed ; 
a piece of work or business. Obs. 

6897 K, Eurrep Gregory's Past, iv. 36 Menn pe bid 
abisgod..mid odrum cierrum [v. 7 cirrum]. ¢ rs Lamb, 
font. 137 Sulche monne pe him ded .. wiken and cherres. 
e1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace mae 88ox Sleyght & con- 
nyng dop many a chare, ¢ xqyo Bk. Curtasye 96 in Babces 

4, (2868) 302 While pou holdes mete in mouthe, be war 
To drynke, pat is vnhonest char, 170 [see CHARE z.! 4]. 

.t602 Warner Al, Eng, xn. \xxiv. (1612) This Chaer 
thus chaerd .. returnes he backe. ¢x622 Flercner Love's 
Cure ut. ii, Here’s two chewres chewr'd. 1680 News jr. 
pe in Roxb, Ball, (1882) IV. 20x How pure a Charr 
had it been then, they not one, to ten times Ten. 

IT. Extant sense: now usually chave. 

5. . An occasional turn of work, an odd job, 
esp. of household work ; hence in p/, the household 
work of a domestic servant, (The regular phrase 
in-U.S., where the word has the form Cuor, q.v.). 

e332 Pol, Songs 34x Unnethe wolde eny don a char. 
ex4ro Love Boxavent. Mirr, xiii. 32 (Gibbs MS.) Makyng 
pe beddes and suche ober chares. 1606 Suaxs, And. & CZ 

Iv. xv. 75 The Maid that Milkes, And doe’s the meanest 
chares, 1608-zz' Br. | Medit. & Vows ux. (1614) 74 
Many weate Gods cloth..that never did good chare in his 

- service, 1679 Mist, Yetzer 2 Cleft out Wood, carryed 

Stones, and did other odd Chairs. 1832-4 De Quincey 
Casars Wks. IX. 69 The peasant who does the humblest 
shares, 3866 Daily Tel, 30 Jan. s/2 The mother will be 
grey, and ‘past chares’. 188: Miss Brappon 454. III. 
Fae Not less monotonous than the humblest chars. 88x 

UXLEY Se. § Crit, ii, 34 Mere handicrafts and chares. 

6, Comb., in sense 5, as chare-work ; also char- 
Solk, -parson on analogy of CHARWOBAN, q.v. 

1662 Futter Worthies CBee) Ue x16 Who, instead of their 
own servants, use *Chair-folk intheir houges. 188: GoLpw. 
Switx Cowper ii. a4 A *char-parson ..-whio walked sixteen 
rey ii. Wks. 1874' IIL. 240 W 

vasen u. ii, Wks. . 240 . -Spi 7 
Cards, and doth *chare-worket Pane en etas 

Chare (t{éex), s4.2° Forms 3 chihera, 4 cere, 
5— chare ;. also 6 chayer,.8 chair, [? The same 
as CHARE timing; cf\Sc, wyad.] 7 

Local name for a‘narrow lane, alley, or-wynd, in 
Neweastlé and some Seago ore j also for 
some country. Janes and field tracks, e. g. the'three 
which converge at Chare ‘ends, by the'landing- 
place on Holy Island. ° ee oe 

. t2-- Carta Willt de Glanavilla in Stirtees Hist, Durkan 

(Gateshead) Poters-chihera,. «1400 /éid. Waldeschere. 

1430 Inquest on death of R.. Thornton, ibid., Pylot-chare. 

x596 Wills § Inv. N.C. (1835) 1. 263'In the lowe seller, in 

Chapmane chayer.. 1707 Lond. 

DvwellingsHouse’ in the Broad Chair in Newcastle, upon 

Tyne .. will be sold. 1972 Pennant Tour Scot?. (x790) 

III. 305 The lower streets and chares or alleys: 

narrow. 186z Saates Exgiveers III. 411 The queer. chares 

and closes, the wynds and lanes‘of Newcastle. =” 

Chae, sd.8, cliariot, cat: see Cuan sb2 

‘tChavre, sb.4 Obs. [a. OF. char (modF. chair) 
s-L; cars-erie flesh, 5 : eres 

ae 1 Flesh, meat. (Only in French names of dishes.) 


Sunday to servetwo churches. x6rz Hevwoon * 


Gaz, No, 4293/3 A Large - 


are extremely- 
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c.24g0 Courses Y, a Meal in Q. Eliz. Acad. 92 Graunte 
chare, 1463-83 Liber » Edw, IV, in Housch. Ord. 
(2790) 30 For his yoman .. he taketh dayly, one payne, one 
messe gros chare [e. ‘ gret flessh ’, ‘great meat ’]. 

a! Flesh * or pulp of fruit, as in the following : 

Ohare de quince, Olds. Also 5 chardecoynes, 
-aweyns, charequynses, 6 chardequynce. [F. 


+ Chare de wardon. Ojs. 
the pulp of Warden pears. 

axgzz Dinner to Hen, V, in Q. Eliz. Acad. 91. cx425 
15th ¢. Cookery Bk. (Harl. MS. 279) § 34 Chardewardon.— 

‘ake Pere Wardonys, sethe hem in Wynce or in fayre Water. 

Chare, sd.5, obs. f. CHar 50.3 a fish. 

+ Chare, a. Obs. [App. shortened from CHARY : 
? influenced by CuxRB, F. cher dear.] 

1, = CHary; careful. 

1864 Brief Exam, As the prudent and chare ouerseers 
judge. 1565 GoLpinc Ovid's Afet. x1v. (1593) 336 My for- 
rest Ide, of which I am most chare, 1587 Freminc Contn, 
Holinshed IT, 1339/1 Chare defense of faithful league. - 

2. Dear. Ci. Cary 3, CHERE. 

3883 GoLpING Calvin on Dent. xxiii. 134 He sheweth howe 
deare and chare our soulehealth is vnto him. 

Chare, chav (t/é, tfax), v. Forms: 1 ciér- 
ran, cerran, cyrran, 2 cherre, 2-4 cher, 3 
churre, chearre, 3-4 chere, 4 charre, 4-6 charr, 
7 (chaer, chewre), 3- chare, 4- char. [OE. 
cervan (Vesp. Ps.) W.S. cégrran, cyrran :—OTeut. 
type *harrjan or *harzjan, f. *karri- *karzi, OE. 
cerre, CHARE sdl, 4 end § are perhaps 
newly formed on the sb. 

(Often identified with OHG. chéran, chérran(:—chérjan) 
MHG. héren, Ger. hehven, OLG, kérjan (kérdn), MDu. 
Réven, Du. heeven, OF ris. £éra,with the same signification. 
But these represent an OTeut. *kaixjax or “kaiajan, the 
vocalism of which is entirely different. Cf. Cuare sé.) 

The modern form is generally chare, though char is not 
uncommon ; chore and chewre are dial.) 

+1. trans. To turn; esd. to tum aside or away 
(also with dy); to lead aside; to drive away. Obs. 

exooo Ags. Ps. cxiiifiv] 8 He..clifu cyrred on cwicu 
swylce weteres wellan. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 215 
And cher me from sunne. ¢ 2328 JZetr, FHlont (1862) 52 
Satenas our wai will charre. ¢ 340 Gaw. ¢ Gr. Kut. 850 
fe lorde hym charred to a chambre. a@ 1400 Cov. Myst. 
(x841) 325 And chare awey the crowe. xg0x Douctas Pal. 
Hon. 1. xix, And on rowme quae better folk bene 
charrit, 1513 —A@ueis u. v. (iv) 4 ane bull..charris by 
the aix with ‘his nek wyght. “1674 Ray N.C. Was, 10 
Chare, to stop: as char the Cow, i.e. Stop or turn her. 
So z72x in Bawey. 

+b. Inverted constr. 
her’.) Obs. rare. 
axzsoo Prose Leg, in Anglia VIII. r42 She hadde no 
clopes to chare hit fro pe rayne, : 
2. reff. in sense of next. Oés. 

¢ 1000 Czdmon's Satan 698(Gr.) Cer Se on beecling. ¢rz0g 
Lay. 21266 pis isech Childric, & gon him to charren. [¢ 400 
Destr. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym not litle, 
Braid out of batell, bound vp his wounde.] 

+3. zzir. To turn; esg, to tum away or aside, 
depart ; to turn back, return. Obs. Cf. Acain- 
OHARE in AGAIN- 2, ; 

c1000 Ags. Ps. Ixix, [Ixx.] 3 Hi on hinderlincg .. cyrrad. 
errs Teas Hom. 79 Hwan ie azen theres a s0 Lay. 
29495 And charde ajein soneeftinto Rome. a1zz5 Fudiana 
33 Te preo children be chearre nalden from pe lahen, @xzso 
Prov. HE lfred 85 in O. E. Misc. 106 Eueruyches monnes 
dom to his owere dure churreb, ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex.-2390 Or 
ic of werlde chare, ¢1375 ? Barsour Sé. Theodera 121 Scho 
-. as scho mycht, did turne & chare. 

+b. To tum from one bodily state, belief, etc., 
to another. Ods. 

ax225 Leg. Kath, aa6o Chear ananriht, pat te odre chear- 
ren burh be, ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15730 
Fe ffeuere agu ful sore hym hatte; But sone he chared 

Wace Dov cid retorne] & wel swatte. 

4. trans. ‘To do, accomplish (a turn of work). 


A preserve made of 


=‘to tum the rain from 


arch. or Obs. 

3570 Marriage Wit & Sc. 1, iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 375 
This char'is chard’ well. x602‘[see Cuar sbi 4]. 1612 
Frercuer Two Noble-K. m.‘ii. 21 All's chared when he is 


gone. ¢x6az — Love's Cure 1, ii, Here’s two chewres 
chewr'd,  x8x6 Scorr B27. Dwar/ vii, How now, ruffian, is 
thy job chared ?- 


5. iatr. To do odd tums. or jobs, es2. of house- . 


work ; to work in this way by the ‘day, without 


‘continuous employment ;:herice ¢razs..(collog.) to 


do the cleaning work of (a housé). Hence 


Charing vél, sb. - 


1932 Acc, Workhauses (ed. 2) 5 TE any person’ shall’ go-a -|. 


begging, or-charing. .they shall be sent to Bridewell. 8x0 

Coreripce Friend (1883) 230 Him, herself, and two little 

dl » She had to maintain by washing and charing 

(xote, 1 am ignorant there be any classical authority 

fox this word, but I_know no other that expresses oc- 
5 ave © 


CHARGE. 


casional day labour in the houses of others). 1826 Miss 
Mrrrorp Village Ser. mt. (2863) 528 The identical lady of the 
mop, who occasionally chared at the house. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. (x847) 273/1 ‘ Betsy Martin .. goes out charing and 
washing, by the day’. 1864 H. Kinostey in Afacem. Mag. 

144 Look at that girl’s charing ; tee tr mever see any- 
thing like it, with the exception of Mrs. Chittle, who chared 
Park Villa at the end of a fortnight, nursing two. 

[Chare z.,in Bailey, etc. misprint for CHAVE q.v,] 

Chare, obs. form of CHA. 

Chare =schare, cut, obs, pa. t. of Suzan v. 

¢ 1425 WyNntoun Cron, vi. xiii. 160 Before be Burde..The 
Dukis Brede pis childe pan chare. 

Charect{e, charecter, obs. ff. Carat, CHAR- 
Act, CHARACTER. 

Chare de quynee, -quynse: see CHakE sh 

+Charrely, adv. Obs. [f£ Cuaru a, + -L¥%.] 
= CHARILY; Carefully. 

1545 Jove £xf. Dax. xii. (R.) Being al to ware, and to 
charely circumspecte. 1348 Upatt, etc. Zrasmn. Par, Mark 
xiv. 92 Laye ye handes upon hym, and leade hym charely. 
1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 111 Thou fleest 
that vice..so charely {rzme bare! oe 

Charely(e, obs. form of CHARILY. 

+Charet, charette, Ols, Forms: 5 char- 
rette, 5-6 charett, 5-7 charette, (6 chear-, 
chairette), 6-7 charet, charret. [a. OF .charretie, 
(charete) wagon, cart, dim. of OF. charre Can sb.! 
(prob. of Romanic age: cf. It, and med.L. care 
retta, Sp. and Pr. cavreta). In mod, French char- 
vette is a two-wheeled vehicle with two shafts, 
while chariot is four-wheeled. This distinction may 
be historical, and may have existed originally in 
Eng. also ; but here, after the shifting of the stress 
to the first syllable, and consequent obscuration of 
the termination, charei(te and chariot were con- 
founded and treated as synonymous ; and the former 
became obsolete before the middle of the 17th G, 
though it virtually survived as a pronunciation of 
chariot till the 19th c. With six exceptions charet 
occurs uniformly in the Bible of 1611, but has been 
everywhere changed in later editions to chariot.] 

L. A wheeled vehicle or conveyance: a. for per- 
sons or goods; a carriage, chariot, cart, wagon, etc. 

Vaxgoo Chester Pd, it, (1847) 141 Fower charrettes came 
anon. ¢x400 MAUNDEV. xxii. 241 In a Charett with 4 

les..and 4 or 5 or6 of the grettest Lordes ryden aboute 
this charyot. 1494 Pasyan vil. 535 So many w: ys of golde 
zs shulde charge or lade viii. charettis, 1533 CRANMER in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 114 IL, 37 Riche charettes. .furnysshed 
with diverse auncient old lades. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 
100 It is harder torule two horses to guide a coach or charret 
then one, 6x1 Biste 2 Kegs ix.16 So Iehu rode ina 
charet. 1653, H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. iii. § 2,7 This 
Imposter rode up and doun the Town in a triumphant 
Charret. 2654 Tarr Com. Ps. xlv. 4 The Kings of the 
earth. have their Charrets drawn by other horses. 
b. Awar-chariot. (In biblical or classical use.) 

3535 CoverDaLe Dav, xi. 40 And the kinge of the north.. 
shall come agaynst him with charettes. — Zech, vi. 2 
In the first charet were reade horse. r6r1 Biste £2, xiv. 
7. Hee tooke sixe hundred chosen charets, 1650 R. Guit 
Serm, 8 Aug. 20 There were seen in the air.. charets and 
armed men, 1676 Hoses /éiad mm. 28 Arm’d from his 
charret to the ground leapt he, ; : 

2. Comb. and atirib., as charet-city, -driver, 
-horst, ~wheel; charet-man, = CHARIOTEER. 

1612 Bip.e 2 Chron, i, 14 A thousand and foure hundred 
charets, and twelue thousand horsemen, which he placed 
in the *charet-cities. 1g8x Savite Zacitus’ Hist. u, xciv. 
(1g91) x08 Vitellius. . builded vp stables for *charet driuers. 
26rz Biste 2 Saez. viii. 4 Dauid houghed all the *charet 
horses, 3935 CoverpaLe 2 Kings ix. 18 The *charetman 
rode to mete them. 1577 Howinsnep Chron, 1. 26/2 And 
those charetmen by exercise and custome were so cunning. 
161x Bisie 2 Chron, xviii. 3B Hee sayd to his charetman, 
Turne thine hand. —1 Kings vii. 33 *Charet wheele. | 

Cha'reter. Obs. Forms: 7 charrettier, 
chariter. [a/ OF. charetier, now charrettier, {. 
charete, charrette (prob. of Rom. age: cf. It. car- 
rettiero, Sp. carretero).) : 

1. The driver of a ‘charet’; a charioteer. __ 

2610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 60 The charrettiers 
mingled themselves with the battel of the footmen. 1656 
Heyum Surv. France 14 There our chareter brought us to 
the ruines of an house. ‘ , 

2. (A horse) that draws a ‘charet’, vare—', [F. 
cheval charrettier. | 

ior F. Tate tr, Housek, Ord. Edw. £1, § 56 (1876) 4x 
A vallet herbergeour, who shal herberge the said horses, 
sommers, and chariters. 

Chare Thursday, corrupt f. SumnE-THURSDAY. 

Chayreuille, obs, form of CHERVIL. 

Char-folk : see Cuanz sé.1 6. 

Charge (tfaidz), sd. Also 4 charg, chaarge, 
6 chardge, Sc. chairge. .[a. F, charge fem. i— 
Romanic carga, late L. carrtca (cf, It. carica, Sp. 
carga), {. the vb. carricare, cargar: see CHARGE 
v, and-cf, Can, CHARCHE sb.] av 

I. A material load; that which can be borne, 
taken, orreceived, . © - oF aha 4 

+1. A (material) load, burden, weight. Ods. 

.ax20g Ancr.R. i40 He was bute charge—& teide wor pui 
ane’ clot of heui eorde to hire, “1297 R. Grouc., (1724) 416 
So heuy eons of-wayn. _¢z330 R. Baunng Ciivoz, (1810) 
169 So mykelle was pat barge. .& so heuy of eu 1382 
aa 36-2: ; 
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Wyeutr 2 Kings viii. Fourty chamel chaargis [1388 the 
burthuns of fourti camels}. ¢ 1400 Kom, Rose 1352 Of fruyt 
hadde every tree his charge. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xix. xxii, The shyp was great, fyve c. tonne to charge. 1638 
Hevwoon Wise Woe. i, i, Wks, 1874 V. 300 Having a charge 
of money about me, ~ 1677 Moxon Alech: Exerc. (1703) 257 
This charge, or weight, will be stopped, or stayed by the 
Inverse ies. 1904 J. Harms Lex. Techw. s.v. Charge, 
An unweifdy Ship .. isa Ship of Charge. 

(9 § Charge of Lead, ae - 

_ 72x Barey, A charge of Lead is 36 Pigs, each contain- 
ing six Stone wanting two Pound. 

‘his is merely a mistake of Bailey's for Charre of Lead, 
used in Scotland in zgth c., explained by Cowel in his /z- 
terfruter, whence it passed into sueceeaing by Dicts.,and 
into Kersey 1708-21. See Cuar sb.7 2. ailey’s error is 
duly perpetuated in modern Dictionaries, as it charge of 
dead were a current expression] 

2. The action of loading a vessel, etc. ? Obs. 

1340 Ac? 32 Hen, VIII, c. 14 Any hauen, porte or rode of 
charge or discharge, 

8. The quantity of powder, or (more loosely, 
with sportsmen, etc.) of powder and shot, with 
which a firearm is loaded for one discharge. 
See Bursting charge, vbl. sb. 6. : 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinéo’s Trav. xli. § 2. 162 Artillery, or 
Cannons of wood..behind the which they put boxes of iron, 
that held their charge. 2669 Srurmy AZariners Mag. 0. v. 
xi. § 1.46 To tell readily how much Powder is a due Charge 
for any Piece. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 327 One half of 
the musket charge will escape past the ball duane its passage 
up the barrel. 1857 Livincstone Tvav. xvili. 331 A single 
charge of gunpowder. 1863 Bates Nat, Amazon I. 57 
After watching the animal for about half an hour I gave 
him a charge of shot. f 

b. So Afining. A quantity of gunpowder or 
other explosive used in blasting, 

4. ge. The quantity of anything which a re- 
ceptacle, a piece of mechanism, etc. is fitted or 
constructed to bear, take in, or receive; ¢.9. the 
quantity of coal which a gas-retort takes in, the 
quantity of ore, etc. put into a fumace at one 
heat, etc., ete. 

1672 Newrtox in Phil, Tras. VII, 5097 By that means 
the Microscope will, .bear a deeper Charge, 1712-4 Pove 
Rape Lock vy. 82 A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw. 
2832 G. Porter Porcelain § Gi. 165 The opening through 
which the charge was introduced. 1858-75 Une Dict. Arts 
IIL. 55 The charge [of fead-ore] employed varies in almost 
every establishment. In the North smaller a are 
used than in most other localities. At Newcastle, the 
charge varies from 12 to 14 cwts. .. in Cornwall, charges of 

o cwt, are not unfrequently worked. 268: Raymonp Alin- 
ing Gloss., Charge, the materials introduced at one time 
or one round intoa furnace. wer 

5. Electr. An accumulation of electricity in a 
Leyden jar, electric battery, etc., which may be 
again discharged. 

1782 Broox in Phil, Trans. LXX1I. 387 No glass to be 
charged, as we call it, with electricity, will bear a greater 
charge than, etc, 1885 Watson & Buruury Aath, Th, Blectr. 
I. 89 The algebraic sum of all the electricity on the sur- 
face of a conductor is called the charge on the conductor. 

Jig. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 269 [They will} ace 
cumulate fresh charges of threatening power in the intellec- 
tual atmosphere which surrounds the church. 

6. Her. Any device ‘ charged’ or borne upon an 
escutcheon ; a bearing. 

1599 THYNNE 4 xéimadv. (1875) 15 Chaucers armes are not 
so meane, opie for coolour, chardge, or particione as some 
will make them, x6z0 GuiLLim Heraddry 11, iit, (1660) 52 
A Charge is that thing whatsoever that doth occupy the 
field. 1642 Funter Holy § Prof, St. 1. xv. 47 This to m 
Elder Brother I must yield, I have the Charge, but he hat! 
all the Field, 1876 Rock Text. Fadr. vi. 56 To introduce 
many heraldic charges. _ . . 

7. Farriery. A thick adhesive plaster applied 
to the body of a horse. 

1607 TorseL, Four. Beasts 287 Then lay on this charge 
following. 1708 Lond. Gas. No. 4495/4 He had, when lost, 
a hot charge laid on with Deer's Hair on every Leg. 1831~ 
gz Youarr Horse xvit. 382 A charge, or very strong adhesive 
Paster, across the haunch may be uscful. 4/4, xxiii. 483 

¢ following mixture makes a good charge. 

TI. A load of trouble, expense, responsibility, 
blame, etc. 

% of trouble, 

8. fig. A burden, load, weight (of trouble, in- 
convenience, etc.). Obs. b. coucr. Anything bur- 
densome; a source of trouble or inconvenience. 
¢1300 KX. Adis, 7292 He n’ul that youre barouns. . No beore 
charge of all this. 1382 Wryciiv J/a¢?. xx. 12 To vs, that 
han born the charge of the day and hete., 7483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour ib, Which shalle be in grete charge and 
payne to gyue a good ansuere, 1309 Banctay Siyp of Folys 
(1874) I, 23. Folewe vertue_and Jeue charges mundayne. 
x713 Guardian No. 1 v4 The charge of intelligence, the 
pain incompiling. 1850 Tuackeray Pendennis xxxi, Thank 
God. .T need not be a charge on the old mother. . ; 

** of importance, | ened ” 

+9. fig. Moral:weight, importance, moment. Ods. 

¢x383 Cuaucer ZL. G. W, 620 Thyng that beryth more 
effect & ‘charge, czqgoo Maunpey. xxii. 243 Thus anon 
hathe he hasty tydynges &f ony thing, that berethe charge. 
1485 Caxton Chas. .G?,28,Occupyed in maters of charge 
and weyghty. 1598 Suaxs. Rom, § Ful. v, ii. 18 The Letter 
was not nice, but full of charge, Of deare import. . . 
. ‘tb.-In such phrases as é¢ és xo charge, itis of 
no importance, it does not matter; ¢o make; give, 
have no charge, to make of.no account, not to 
care (const. of or-with.cZazse). (Cf, CHARGE Y, 20.) 
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€1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1940 Of be chepe no charg, 1362 
Wveutr Sfatt. xxii. 16 There is no care, or charger t0 thee 
of eny man [1388 thou chargist not of ony man]. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Sgwirve’s T. 359 Dreem of which ther nys no 
charge. ¢x420 Pellad. on Husb. 1. 744 For hay .. Make 
housyng as the list; it is noo charge [won refert}. ¢1440 
Hyttox Scala Perf. W. de W. 1494) vi, He -. makith noo 
c what comyth of hymself, * 148 Caxton J/yrr. tiv. 
13 They retched not ne had no charge of suche goodis, 

¥%* Pecuniary. 


10. Pecuniary burden; expense, cost. arch. 
¢1460 Fortescue Abs. § Lint. Mon. vi. reading), Ordy- 
naunces for the Kyngs Ordenarye o1gzo More 
De quat. Noviss, Wks. 90 Thou hast lytle money & much 
charge. 1600 Hax.tuyr Voy. (1810) Tf]. 157 The Globe 
which M. Sanderson to his very great charge hath pub- 
lished. 1653 Watton dugler iii. 79 "Tis the company and 
not the charge that makes the feast. 2669 Wortipce Sys¢. 
Agric. (1681) 265 January. .is the rich mans charge, and the 
poor mans misery, 1727 A. Hamttton New Ace. £. Ind. 
II. xlii. 114 The Profits can hardly bear the Charge. 1791 
Smeaton Zdystone L. § 118 When the.. certain charge of 
the Out-fit was duly taken into consideration, 1842 Ma- 
cauLay Fredk. Gt., Ess, (1854) 11. 673/1 The whole charge 
of his kitchen was brought within the sum of two thousan 
pounds sterling a year. 1848 — Ast. Eng. 1. 593 A small 
body guard of forty young men, well armed ana mounted 
at their own charge, attended ‘Monmouth. 
b. The price required or demanded for service 
rendered, or (less usually) for goods supplied. 
_ 1848 Macautay H7st. Eng. 1, 388 The e for convey- 
ing a single letter was twopence for eighty miles, and three- 
pence for a longer distance. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel x. xx, 
His charges, too, are moderate, 1875 £ evons A/ouey (1878) 
117 The bank is always willing to do the work for fixed low 
charges. fod, What is the charge for admittance? He 
declined to make a charge, but left it to us to pay what we 
thought proper. % 
e. pl. Expenses: often with sense scarcely or 
not at all distinguishable from the sing, arch, 
514 in Lug. Gilds (1870) 145 Atte custages and charges 
of the seid Maister and brethern of the seid Gilde. 2893 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 61 Sent ouer of the King of Eng- 
lands owne proper Cost and Charges, 2653 Watton Angler 
ii. 44 VM bear your charges this night, and you shall beare 
mine to morrow, 1662 GersieR P7inc, 25 Builders ought 
to calculate the Charges of their designed Building. 27 
tr. Rollin’s Anc. Tist. (1827) VII. xvi. x2 To defray the 
charges of his funeral. 1783 Bawey, Cadet, Cadce, one 
that serves as a volunteer in the wars upon his own charges. 
1845 Tuackenay Cornk. to Cairo ii, A..cathedral, bullt by 
the present bishop at his own charges, i 
d. Commerce. Expenses incidental apse busi- 
ness or commercial operations, especially such as 
do not come under other particular headings of 


the Profit and Loss Account. 

1546 Jowroy in Ellis Orig. Leti. u. 143 U1. 174, 1 have 
allowed for freight and charges of the same thiether. 1875 
Jevoxs Jfoney (1878) 17 Tolls, —_ and tariffs of charges. 
Afod, An analysis of the General Charges Account. 

+0. Zo be at charge or at charges: to undergo 
(great) expense; to bear the expense or cost, 
10 also, fo be at the charge(s of. Obs. 


1542 Brixxtow Cowipl. vii. (1874) 20 Nexte terme he must 
be at shore tocome vp. 2594 Suaxs. Rich. [1/, 1. ii. 256 
lle be at Charges for a Looking-glasse. 1655-60 StaxLey 
ff ist, Philos. (1701) 110/2 ‘These live sparingly, Are never at 
the charges of a Barber, Unguents, or Baths, x7xq STEELE 
Lover i. (1723)7 As Tama young Author .. he would not 
be at that Charge. 1746 P. ‘aosas Frat. Anson's Voy. 212 
That the Court should be at great Charges for this Pomp. 

Il. A liability to pay money Iaid upon a person 
or estate. 

¢1s7o Tuynny Pride § Lowe, (1841) 20 To setten downe 
a dill of charge, 2641 Termes de la Ley 54 Charge is 
where a Man granteth a Rent issuing out of his ground ., 
this is called a Rent. e, 1788 J. PoweLL Devises (1827) 
II, 51 Ehey do not furnish a single case of such a charge 
failing in event by the death of the devisee in the devisor's 
life time, 1845 M¢Cutroch Zixration 1. iv, (x852) 109 
Whether the same proportional charge should be made on 
incomes of 100/. or soo/. 3 year, as on those of 1000/. or 
s5000t,? Jbid. 11. vii. 318 A mere ra by ie government 

1858 Lp. St. 


caeen against others, 1858 Lr eoNARDS //andy 
Bk, Prop, Law xxiv. 184 Limitation has, .been put upon 


proceedings to recover charges on the estate. 1885 Act 48 
§ 49 Vict. c. 54 § 11 Any a a or charge duly created 
. “upon the profits of any benefice. = 
HX Responsibility, care.. 

12. A task or duty laid upon one; commission, 
trust, responsibility ; an office entrusted to one. 

1340 Cursor BI. 20790 (Fairf.) He wille take na charge 
on him. 1393 Gowen Conf, II. 393. 3473 Caxton Fason 
28 Jason thenne begas to thenke on the grete honour 
and charge that he hadde receyued. 1597 MooKer Lcc/, 
fol, v. Ixxviii. § 2 Whose mere function or charge is 
the service of God. 1648 Minton Zenure Kings (1650) 45 
Pastors have a dreadfull charge, not performed by 2 forma! 

reachment twise a week. 1754 Cuatuam Leli. Nephew 
iit, z4 Your tutor..I dare say he is every way equal to such 
acharge. x8x0 T. Jerrenson JV rit. (1830) IV. 151 It is ine 
cumbent on those who ‘accept great to risk them- 
selves on great occasions. 1885 Afanch, Exam. 10 Jan. 5/2 
He is now obliged by ill-health to seek a less burdensome 
charge, and the living becomes vacant. [Cf.14.] ~ 

18. The duty or responsibility of, taking care of 
(a person or-thing);. care, custody, superintend- 
ence. Phrase, Zo have, take, give (the) tharge of. - 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 5 He shal take b* charge al sone 
as he is warned: f. ex4oo Desir. Tray 8952 A cheftan 
with charge of hom all. 1483 Cath. singed. 9 “A charge, 
cura, 3835 Covervarr 2s. xcfi]. xx He shall geue his 
angels charge over the. 2623 Brace deés viii. 27 An Eunuch 
>. Who had the charge of all her'treasure. — 1 Afacc xiv. 
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: He should take charge of the Sanctuarie. 1727 Swirr 
Vhat passed in Lond. Wks, 1755 111 1. 187 If the reverend 
Clergy showed more concern .. I charitably impute it to 
their great charge of souls. 184x Macauray HW, Hastings, 
Ess, (1854) IL. -597/1 His uncle. .determined to take charge 
ofhim. 2830 THackeray Pendenuis ixvi, Under the charge 
ofher kind..patroness, | - fot 

b, Jn chargé (of) is used both actively and 
passively; ¢.g. to leave children zz charge of a. 
nurse, or a nurse 22 charge of the children. The 
latter is the more recent use; thence officer, clerk, 
curate in charge, i.e. having actually the charge or 
care (of a place, business, etc.), ‘on duty’. Zo 
give (an object) zx charge (to a‘ person): (2.) to 
commit (it) to his care, entrust him with it; (4) 
to give an order or command, to charge (see sense 
15, and CHARGE v.14). Zo give (a person) 72 
charge: to hand over to the custody of the police. 
So 0 have, take in charge. 

1513 More Aich, 11 (1641) 276 Forgetting nothing given 
to him in charge. rsgo SHaxs. Com. Err. 1. ii, 70 Where 
is the gold I gaue in charge to thee? 1665 Mantey 
Grotius’ Low-C. Warrs 349 The Earl of Bulloin having in 
charge matters of greater concernment. 1784 CowPEr Task 
u. 478 The weighty terms, That he had taken in charge. 
1793 T. Jevrersos Writ. (2859) IV. 5x, J have it in charge 
from the President to assure the merchants. .that, etc, 1835 
Marrvat Jac. Faiths. i, was now left almost altogether 
in charge of the deck, 1848 Macauray Hist, Eng. 1. 440 
note, The Dutch Archives. .are in the charge of gentlemen 
whose courtesy. .cannot be too highly praised. 1858 Haw- 
tuorne Jy. § Tt. Fronds, (x872) I. 78 Having the education 
of young girls in charge, 286x Fron. NicutincaLe Nursing - 
iv. 33 No one scemed to know what it is to be ‘in charge’, 
or Who was in charge. 1885: Maxch. Exam. 23 May 5/4 
Mr, Shaw-Lefevre..was left..in full charge of the House. 
188s Sir C, Burr in Law Rep., Probate, 101 The European 
..was in charge of a duly licensed pilot. 1887 Newssr. 
The thief was promptly arrested and given in charge. 

14, A thing or person entrusted to the care or 
management of any one, sfec. The people or 
district committed to the care of a minister of 
religion. ‘ 

x530 Pauscr. 157 Vue clive, a cure, a parsonage, or a 
cheery ‘190 Nasne Pasquil’s Afol. 12,1 wyll not be theyr 
vpholder which lye sleeping and snorting in their charges. 
16023 Warner 46. Eng, xu. Ixxili. (2612) 300 When Stafford 
and his double charge to Italie were come. 1606 Saks, 
Tr. §& Cn v. ii. 6 Dio. How now my charge? Cres. Now 
my sweet gardian. 1634 Sir T, Hernert Svav. 220 Woe 
be to that Priest. . That will not. -preach his Charge among. 
x74x Ricitarpson Pantela (1824) I, 69 He hoped her fair 
cl me was well. 1860 Dickens Uncommt. Trav. x, (x866) 
70 (‘The dog] has driven his charge away. 1872-E. Pea- 
Mabel Heron \. iv. 38 The Vicar .. resided_on the 
latter ae 1873 Burton /ist. Scot, V. liv. 76 Instruc- 
tions that the clergy should reside within their charges. ° 

+b. Term for a ‘company’ of clergy having 
the cure of souls. Ods. 

1486 Bk. St. Aloans F vija, A Dignyte of chanonys, a 


of curatis. ae 
¥¥*E* Dlandale, admonition. 

15. A precept, injunction, mandate, order. 

2x38. Were Last Age Ch. (1840) 24 The chargis of pro- 
fetis tretynge bis matir. 1393 Gower Con/- I. 193 He. .y: 
him charge, That they ne suffre.. His wife to go. 1535 
Coverpace Secées, viii. 2 When a kynge geueth a charge, 
his commaundement is mightic. 1611 Bisie 2 Sam. xviii. 
5 The king gaue all the captaines charge ‘concerning Ab- 
salom. x693 W. Ronertson Phraseol, Gen, 324 A charge 
or commandment. -1702 Por: Supho119 No charge I gave 
you, and no charge could give, But this, be mind! fu! of our 
loves, and live, 2726 Gav ables 1. bah 1839 Yzowue 
alnc. Brit. Che ii, (1847) 11 His parting charge. * 

-b. sfec, An official instruction or admonition 
given by a judge to a jury, by a bishop or arch- 
deacon fo his clergy,‘or by a member of a pres- 
bytery or senior minister to ‘a young minister at 


his bigrorigea tt a f Spee! 
x690 24, of Wore's Charge 11 Sept. 21 The Charge was 
ven Wei Bako himself x79: Boswett Fohnson (1816) 
I, 245 Johnson .. with humourous formality gave me 1 
Charge, pointing out the conduct expected from nie.” 1864 
Daily News 26 Mar., Irving's ‘charge’ to the young minister 
at London-wall is something almost terrible to read, 1882 
Br. Worpsworti in Public Opinion No. 1044. 393 The main 
ortion of my charge .. delivered at.our annual synod in 
erth, 1888 Falkirk Mail x Sep. 3/5 Mr. Reid. .ascended 
the pulpit and delivered the charge to the pastor and the 
congregation. fod. In his charge to the jury, the Lord 
Chief Justice said, ete, : : fk 
e. Sc. Law. The command of the sovereign’s 
letters to perform some act, e.g. to enter an heir. 
Also, the messenger’s copy of service, requiring 
the person to obey this command, or generally to 
fulfil the decrees of 2 court of law. : 
REET EK Accusation. ah 
16. Attribution or imputation of something cul- 
pable ; accusation. : areas 
1477 Nouton Ord. Alch.iii.in Ashm. 43, I pray God that 


cock 


_ this turne not ine to Charge. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 


D vij b, Puttyng the charge of the dede upon other. “1579 . 
Parentcne Goutillel’s Agst. Blachiavel (1602) 318 The 
entleman. .gave charge upon those which had taken away 
his betrothed . wife.” 1625 Bacon Truth, Zss. (Arb.) sot 
Such a Disgrace, and such an Odious Charge. 1733 StexLy. 
Englishman No. 59. 324 He cannot prove these heavy 
Charges of Disloyalty. 1777 PriestLey Jaifer § Shir, 
(3782) I:-Pref. 34 The writer’... has well defended my hypo- 
thesis from the charge of infidelity.” 1867 Mrs. Ouiriaxt 
Madonna A. iii, That such a charge was hanging over her 
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head. 1880 M‘Carruy, Ozox Times TV. 418 He made the 
most startling and. .the most sweeping charges. 

Bb. Phr. To lay to one’s charge: to impute to 

one as a fault, charge one with, charge upon one. 
. 1535 CoverDAre Ps. xxxiv. [xxxv.] 1x False witnesses .. 
laye to my charge thinges that I knowe not,- -x60g Suaxs. 
Leap t tie 139 ‘To lay his Goatish disposition on,the charge 
of a Starre. 1796 Jane Austen Pride § Pre. ii. (1813) 
172 Two offences..you last night laid to my charge. 1872 
E. Peacock Afabel Heron I. v. 75 Not having anything 
very serious to lay to the charge of the man himself. 

e. spec. The accusation upon which a prisoner 
is brought up for trial}. hence, in the slang of the 
police: A prisoner: charged with an offence and 
brought up for trial. . 

x859 SALA Tw. vound Clock (1861) 422 One by one the 
{charges ’ were brought in. .and sét before him in that little 
iron-railed dock. Some were felonious charges: scowling, 
beetle-browed, under-hung charges, who had been there 
many times before, and were likely to come there many 
times again, — Z . 

III. An impetuous attack (and allied senses). 

+17. The position of a weapon ready for action. 


Cf. CHARGH v. 21. Obs. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hex. IV, w. i. 120 ‘Their armed Staues in 
charge, their Beavers downe. 1635 Barnivre A/i/, Discip. 
Hi. (1643) x0, The Charges of the Pike are twofold, either for 
Defence, or Offence. 1690 R. Eiron Art. Mitit. .v. (1668) 5. 

18. 47. An impetuous attack or onset; the act 
of bearing down impetuously upon the opposing 
force (see quot. 1832). Also said of the rush of a 
powerful animal, as a bull, an elephant, of a player 
at football, etc. 

1568 Grarton Chron, II, 275 It chaunced certeine French 
men and Almaynes to geve such a charge and onset of the 
English hoste, that perforce they opened the Archers of the 
Princes battaile. 1379 Dicces S¢vad¢iot. 152 To abide a 
charge, r6xx Biste 2 JZace, xi, rx Giuing a charge vpon 
their enemies like lions, wes Burter Hed, 1, u, 158 OF 
Knowledge great Either for Charge or for Retreat. 1776 
Gipson Dect. § F. 1. xix. 531 The two armies rushed with 
equal fay to the charge. 1832 Regul. Instr. Cavalry m. 
63 The Charge is that attack made with the greatest ve- 
locity and regularity possible, to break the order of the 
opposite enemy. 1855 Prescorr Philip I, 1. viii. (3857) 137 
Egmont returned to the charge, but was forced back with 
greater loss than before, 1858 Tennyson (¢i¢Ze) Charge of 
the Light Brigade. 1857 Hucnes Tou Brown v, The 
‘ Bravos’ of the School-house attest the pluckiest charge of 
all that hard-fought day, 1887 Spectator 16_Apr. 532/1 
Reform meetings were dispersed by charges of Dragoons. 

b. fg. 3 esp. in phr. Zo return to the charge. 

x75 Jounson Rambl, No, 194 ? 11 He returns every day 
to the charge with increase of courage. 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chuz, (Hoppe) Nor, although he returned to the 
charge very often, could he obtain any useful intelligence. 

19. Adz, A signal for the attack sounded on a 


trumpet or other instrument. (Also fig.) 

r6go R, Evron Art AZiif. wt. xxiti. (1668) The several 
beats of the Drum ; as first, of a Call; second, a Troop;.. 
a March; .. a Preparative; ..a Battle or Charge; -. a Re- 
treat, 1682 Orway Venice Pres. 1, i, Beats not my heart 
as’t would alarum thine f{heart] To a new charge of bliss? 
1690 W. Watxer Jdiomat, Anglo-Lat, 92 The trumpets on 
both sides sound the Charge. 1828 Scorr 7, JW. Perth 
xxxiv; The pipers on both sides blew their charge. 1854 
J. S.C, Ansorr Vaporeon (x855) I. xix. 311 The. .proclama- 
tion rang like a trumpet charge over the hills and valleys 
of France. . : 

20. Comd., as charge-bearer, -bearing; charge- 
inspector, an officer who inspects the charges 
entered in a charge-sheet ; charge-man, the leader 
ofa working squad; charge-sheet, the paper kept 
at a-police-station on which are duly entered the 
names. of persons brought in custody to the station, 
with the charge against them, etc.; charge-ways 
adv. (see 4), in'the manner of a ‘ charge’ or horse- 
plaister. | : . i 

1605 VersteGan Dec, Juteld., A German souldier was ob- 
served to kill in the field some captain or *charge-bearer 
among the Romans. 1g92 Dex Comp, Rehears. in Chetham 
lise. (1851) 1.,35, I have received. .in money towards some 
of my *charges-bearing the som of, ‘etc. 1887 Pall Mail G. 
28 July 3/1 The’ *charge-inspector, -being trained ‘as a 
criminal: lawyer as well asa policeman. 1885 Daily News 
23 Oct. 6/4, ‘I, as a *charge ‘man, was the oldest at the 
particular hammer that I-worked at, 1887:Pal? Mall G. 
19 Aug. o/t It was the custom for the constable to give the 
information which appears in the *charge-sheet. ¢x720 WV. 
Gisson Farrievs Disp. xvi. (1734) 304 Apply it *Charge-ways 
allover the part. ° 7" My gh? a a 

Charge (tfaidz), v. Forms: 3- charge’; also 
4 cherge, scharge; 5 charg, 6- Sc; chairge. 
[a. OF. charge-r, -ier,.11th ¢. in Littré (= ONF- 
carguer, cargier, Pr. cargai, Sp. .Pg. cargar, It, 
cartcare) :—L..' carricare- (in Jerome) to load, f 
carr-us car, wagon: cf, coutmdinicdre to share in 
common, cadallicére to ride, etc. ‘e 

.Geveral forms resulted_in Romanic from the-L. type 
carricire. When .the original vb. in sense ‘load’ was 
syncopated at.an early period to carcdre (cf. It. caricare, 
carcare), this gave OF. £arkier, charchier (cf. L. caballus 
horse, caballicére, cabalcére to ride, F chevaucher); thence 
ME. Carx and Cuarcue., Otherwise, carricére became - 
carrigire, and was then syncopated to -cargare, OF. car-, 
Suter, chargier, Eng. CuaRrce. After these changes had, 
taken place, and the original-verb had become Romanic 
carcare, cargere, a new carvicare was formed in the sense 
‘to convey in a cay’, ‘to cart’, and this -gavé'OF. careyer, 
¢carier, charvier (cf. manus band, manicdye to handle, F. 
manier)j thence Eng, Carry.)] i canes 
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: IL. To load; to cause to bear, hold, or receive. 

(Zo charge is, in sense, causal of fo dear} hence in the 
passive charged with is equivalent to ‘ bearing’, ‘taking’, 
or ‘ réceiving * what it can bear or hold.) . 

*1, ians. To place a load on or in; to load 
(a. g. a vehicle, ship, beast of burden, etc.). Also, 
in passive; charged with: laden with, bearing. 
Obs, exc. as merged in other senses. 

1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 13 Me chargede pre hondret 
schippes.. Per wyb. a1300 Cursor Af, 8253 It was so 
cherged [zv. r. charged, karkid, karked] ilk a bogh. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferunzb. 3136 Two & byrty grete somers y-charged alle 
& some Wyp fair flour. cr Cuaucer Aferch. T. 967 A 
tre, That charged was with fruyt. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 69 
Chargyn wythe byrdenys, overs. 1513 Douctas ues x1. 
i. rxq Mak prayer and offerandis Chargeand the altaris oft 
with his awin hands. ¢1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(1846) I. 57 Cesar, charging his shippes with a great 
number of captives. 1634 Sin T. Herpert Trav. 191 Her 
head, armes, necke, nose, eares, legs and toes, each charged 
with Amulets and Bracelets of silver. rg12 tr. Pomet’s 
Hist. Drugs 1. 37 Branches, charg’d with Leaves. 853 
Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 633 Ten mules charged with sage 
hampers. 1854 Asuorr Napoleon (1855) If. xxxv. 655 The 
frigate charged with the mortal remains of Napoleon. 

+ b. ¢ransf. To load with blows. Qés. 

1396 Nasnz Saffron Walden 33 All those. .blowes where- 
with you haue charged me. 

+2. To lay or place (goods, etc.) as a load spor ; 
to lade. Obs. 

¢2532 Lo. Berners Huson 423 All -iii. .. chargyd in theyr 
neckes mete ynowe & eae It tothe shyp. 1539 cict 31 
Hen, VIII, c. 4 There to charge and discharge the sayde 
goodes, 1601 Hottann Pliny I. 133 They must charge 
and discharge their wares. 

Jig. 1668-9 Bovir Occas. Refl. 1. xv. ‘To charge no more 
upon a Day than the trouble that belongs to it. 

+8. To carry as a load or lading. Os. rare. 

e1480 Merliz 57 Merlin hem shewde the stones that were 
grete and longe.. They..seide it was a thynge inpossible to 
charge, they were of soche gretnesse aid wight. 1660 
Burney Képd. Adpov (2661) 98 Fear not man..thou charges 
Czsar and his Fortune. : ; 

4. To put in or on (a thing) what it can bear or 
is adapted to receive; to cause to take or receive 
to the extent of its capacity or requiremenis; to 
furnish wth its full complement ; to fill (e.g. a 
vessel with liquor, etc.), 

In some modern phrases probably transf. from 5. . 

_ @1228 Ancr. R. 204 Hit is iueddred [as an arrow]; pet is, 
icharged. 1577 Nortusrooke Dicing (1843) 58 A distaffe 
charged with Haxe. 1674 Ray Jvox IVork 126 The Fur. 
nace which is before charged with coles, @ 1763 SuEnston1. 
Wks, (1764) I. 286 The trembling tears that charge thy 
melting eyes. 1785 Cowrer Zask vi. 570 Creeping vermin 
. charged perhaps with venom. 1799 G. Samiti Ladorat. 
L en you charge your rocket. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. 
Amusem. 20 Charging the cylinders with dry split wood. 
x8s3 Bain Senses & Int. u. iv. § 26 An organ with bellows 
constantly charged. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 24 The water 
with which the rock is charged. 1884 Browninc Ferishiah 
(ed. 3) 134 The slave who charged thy pipe. 
b. Construction transposed as in 2. . 

1882 Engineer 24 Feb. 133/1 These bars are cut to lengths 
and charged into a suitable furnace. 

5. spec. To put into (a fire-arm) the proper 
charge of powder and ball ; to ‘load’. 

xs4x Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 6 No person..shal cary..any 
crosse bowe bent, or gun charged or furnished with pouder 
fire or touch for the same. 1595 SHaxs. Yoh u. i, 382 Their 
battering Canon charged to the mouthes. 1669 Sturmy 
Afariner's Mag. wv. xii. § 45 When any Piece of Ordnance 
is Charged with such a Shot as will not be driven home 
unto the Powder. /did. u. v. xiit. $4 How Granadoes are 
to be Charged in a Mortar, and Fired. 1670 Nye Gunnery 
39 He should know how to charge and discharge Gunner 
like. x709 Stree Zatler No. 82 ?8 Did you charge these 
Pistols? 1803 Rees Cycd. s.v., Engineers have contrived a 
sort of cannons which are charged by the breech. 

Jig. 1588 Suaus. L. L. LZ. vy. ii. 88 What are they, That 
charge their breath against us? _ 

6. Her, To place a bearing on (an escutcheon 


or another beating). Charged with: bearing. 

1572 BossewitL A7vworie 12 A ‘ Gartiere’..maye not bee 
charged, but with floures or leaties. x605 CampEN Jez. 
(x637) 210 Charged with a Mullet of sixe poynts. 1808 
Scorr Mari. vi. xxxviii, He .. charged his old paternal 
shield With bearings won on Flodden Field. 1882 WV. § Q. 
25 Mar. 230 John, his younger brother, should charge his 
oat s pong with at ner 65 Hae sas ab 

‘vansf. 2703 Apnison /ta. .) It is a pity the obe- 
lisks in Rome had not been charged with several parts of 
the Egyptian histories. axg719 — Medals i. 19 Nor are 
they [coins] only charged with Things but with many 
ancient Customs. 

7. To fill (any substance) with other matter, dif- 
fused or distributed throughout it (e.g. the air with 
vapour, water with mineral substances, etc.). 
Usually in pa. pple. charged with: containing or 
full of (the matter specified) in a state of diffusion 
or solution. - : es 

[:60x Hottanp Péiny I. 106 The riuer Glaucus, charged 

+ with the riuer of Telemessus.] 1786 'C:.-Lucas Zss. Waters 1. 
82 The hard waters are’such as are charged with some .. 
metallic matter. 1833 Lyet. Princ; Geol. III. 371 A black 
argillaceous limestone, charged’ with belemmites. 1854 
Brewster More Worlds v. 103 The air-may be charged.. 
with aqueous vapour. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 79 Water highly charged with calcium carbonate. 
1885 Alanch, Exant 5 June 5/2 Old workings charged with 
foul gas. (Cf. \ Eee Be eae 4 

_ “b. Eker. To causé to receive (electricity); to 
‘accumulate a quantity of electricity. capable of 
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being again discharged in (a Leyden jar, or any 
electrified body, or an ‘accnmulator’). 

1748 FRANKLIN Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 199 The bottle bein 
thereby discharged, the man would be charged. 1750 /6id. 
243 How does the phial become charged (as we term it)? 
1869 Puours Vesuv. iii. 48 The moving clouds were highly 
charged with electricity. 188z Sin W. Tuomson in Nature 
No. 619. 434 One of the twenty kilogramme cells charged 
. and left with its 60 candle-hours’ capacity. 

8. fig. To fill, furnish fully, render replete. 
Usually in pa, pple. charged with: = bearing. 

158x Muxcaster Postttoius xxxviil. (1887)175 Their braines 
be not so much charged, neither with weight nor with 
multitude of matters. @ 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) UH. 61 
The harder he charges his Head with Politics, the more it 
recoils. 1849 Rusiin Sev. Lamps i. §15. 26 Fair fronts of 
variegated mosaic, charged with wild fancies. 18g0 Mrs. 
Brownine 7s, Poets 1. 246 Soft accents clear Charged with 
high meanings. 1863 Geo. Exior Romola (1880) 1. Introd. 
3 A face charged with memories of a keen and various 
life. x877 H. Pace De Quincey 1. xi. 205 The stores of 
fact. .with which his memory was charged. 


II. To load heavily; to burden, put anything 
onerous, troublesome, hateful upon. 
+9. To lay too heavy a load upon; to overload, 


burden. Ods, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi cliv. (149s) 705 A 
voyde thynge of codware.. and chargyth more than it 
fedith. 148 Caxton JZyrr. uu. x. 89 The clustres of grapes 
ben so grete. .that the men ben gretly charged to bere one of 
them only vpon a colestaff. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg. 
t. iii, 11 Charge not the wound with too much stitching. 
1671 tr. Freius’ Voy, Mauritania 33, 1 drank five or six 
cups of this admirable water, with which J felt my stomach 
no more charged than if I had drank but one. 1692 Locke 
Educ. (J.) A fault in the ordinary method of education, is 
the charging of childrens memories with rules and precepts. 


b. Painting and Decorative Art. To overload. 
1762-91 H. Watroce Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 
182 His shades not charged, but helped by varnish. 1784 
J. Barry Lect. Art iii. 133 Nothing is unskilfully charged 
for the purpose of obtaining grandeur. 
+10. To press hard; in pass. to be hard pressed. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xii. 317 And thai with speris swa 
him met..That he and horss. war chargit swa ‘That bath 
doune to the erd can ga. 1568 Grarton Chrom. II, 281 
‘The Frenche king understanding well that his men in 
Calyce were charged sore, 


+11. fg. To burden z##h sin, guilt, care, sick- 


ness, etc. Obs, F 
3308 Pol. Songs 195 Men that..Mest i-charged beth with 
sinne. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 7953 ai salle be swa hevy 
charged With syn, ¢x3q0 Cvsor Jd. 24233 (Fairf.) Pou 
charge pe [vardier AISS. cark fe] no3zt sa fast wip care. 
1485 Caxton Paris § V7. 3x A lytel charged in my con- 
scyence. 1523 Lp. Berxers J’roiss. 1. xx. 28 Kyng Robert 
of Scotland’... was greatly charged with the great sickenes. 
1633 G. Hersert Temple, Sacrifice iii, Lo, here 1 hang, 
charg’d with a world of sinne. ; Fi 
+12, To burden with expense, tribute, exactions, 
etc.; to put to expense; to be burdensome to. 


Obs. (Cf. 17, 18.) 

7330 R. Brunwe Chron, (1810) 54 Hardeknout did charge 
be lond in suilk treawage, Pat noiper erle no barone myght 
lyue for taliage. 1375 Barsour Bruce sv. 344 ‘The pouir 
folk of this cuntre Ar chargit .. Of vs, that ydill lyis her. 
1484-5 Caxton Cuvial 4 They knowe not of what dyspence 
they ben charged for to nourysshe them, 1596 Danerr tr. 
Comines 225 He had more charged his people than euer 
had any of his predecessors. 1598 Suaxs, A/erry IV. 1. ii. 
171, x6xx Bite 1 Zim, v.16 Let not the Church be 
charged. 1647 Crarenpon Hist. Reb, ww. (1702) I, 250 
Charging the Kingdom by Billetting of Soldiers, 

18. To impose a duty, task, or responsibility 
upon; to burden, entrust, commission with (of, 


obs.). 
¢1300 Beket 836 And thu afonge the bischopriche, .That 
thu of non other thing ne scholdest icharged beo. ¢ 1320 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 305 He scharged hem with his message. 
€ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymort 9,1 shal tel him al alonge 
all that ye have charged me of. “cxggo Cuexe Matt. iv. 6 
He hath charged his angels with yow, 1605 Suaxs, Lear 
v. iii. 163 What you haue charg’d me with, that haue I done. 
1651 Hospes Levéath. 1, xxxi. 193 Soveraigns .. need not 
becharged with the Sciences Mathematicall. 1877 Brockett 
Cross & Cr, 482 He was ,. charged with the supervision of 
all the military schools, 188r J. C. Suatrr in deademy 12 
Feb. 11: A few poets .. who are charged with some old 
trath to revive. ‘fhe . 
+b. eldift. To commission, put in charge (or 
office). Obs. Cf. discharge. : 
©3400 Destr. Troy 7202 He chargyt was for no chefiain, 
ne chosyh by hym. /d/d. 8944 Sum clene prinse. .To be 
charget as cheftain. 1532 Hirver tr. Veraphon's Househ, 
(768) 13 Is there ever any other wyse man that ye trust 
and charge soo moche in your busines, as ye doo your 
wyfe. 1568 Grarton Chron, II. 167 Then was he dis- 
charged, and Sir John Breton knight charged for the rest 


of the yere. . 
c 8 Zo charge oneself with: to take upon 
oneself the charge or responsibility of, 


3727 ArsuTHnor Coizs (J.) He charg’d himself with all 
the sea risk of such vessels, 1788 Lp. AuckLanp Corr. 
(186) II, 8g The Venetian Ambassador has charged him- 
self. with my visitors. “ . 

14. To lay @ command or injunction upon; to 
command, order, enjoin ; to exhort authoritatively ; 
to give charge. Const. with if, or with clanse 
introduced by. chat; also simply (sometimes fol- 
lowed by the-exact words ofthe command). 

éxzeg 2. ZL. Addit. P. B.'464 How be chenetayn hym 


‘charged pat be kyst 3emed. 2303 R. Brunne Haudl. Syune 
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1422 Whan he was chargede be soe to seye. ¢ 2385 Cuaucer 
L. G. WW, 940 Enyas was chargit by Venus To fieen a-wey. 
1393 Gower Conf II]. 218: And chargeth hem, that they ne 
flee. 14.. Lpiph. (Tundale’s Vis. 107) He charged hem.. 
Homward by hym they schuld repeyre. 1480 CaxTon 
Chron. Eng. cexlii. 277 They... charged hym to lye still. 
1538 CoverpaLe x Kings xxii. 16,1 charge y*.that thou 
saye no other thinge vnto me but the trueth, in the name 
of y® Lorde. 1594 Maxtowe Dido1 i, Charge him from me 
to turn his stormy powers. 1601 Suaxs. Tauc?. N. ww: i. 49 
Hold Toby, on thy tife I charge thee, hold. 1667 Mitrox 
P.L. x. 200, I charg’d thee, saying: Thon shalt not eate 
thereof. 1978 Suenwwan St. Patr. Day un. ii, Papa charged 
you to keep close to me. 1808 Scorr Marm. v. vii, He had 
charged, that his array Should southward march by break 
of day. 31867 Mrs. H. Woop Orville Coll. iii. 47, 1 have 
strictly charged them. .not to speak of this. 

tb. To charge to an answer, etc. Obs. 

z598 Suans. Yokes mt. i. 15x Thou canst not (Cardinall) 
deuise a name So slight..o charge mc to an answere, as 
the Pope. 1596 — AZerch, V.v. i, 298 Charge vs there vpon 
intergatories, And we will answer all things faithfully, 

@. To deliver an official or formal instruction or 
exhortation to (as a judge to the jury, a bishop to 
his clergy, etc.), Also aésof. 1o deliver a ‘ charge’. 
Cf. CHARGE sb, 15 b. 

1618 Putton Statutes 172 (Act 28 Edw. I1T, 1x. marg.) 
No writ shal be directed to the Sheriffe to charge a Jury to 
indict any. 1856 Nat, Intelligencer 3 Nov. (Bartlett)" Well’, 
said the lawyer, ‘did the j cd you’? 1870 Lcho 
1g May, The Bishop of Bath and Wells charged the cle 
of his diocese at Castle Carey, yesterday. x88 Vewspr. The 
Lord Chief Justice proceeded to charge the jury. 

absol, 1864 J. H. Newnan Aol. 244 The Bishops one 
after another bes ie to charge against me. 

15. To lay blame upon, blame, censure; to bring 
an accusation against, accuse. 

238. Wyeur Se?, Wés. 111. 344 Pci chargen hemsilf as 

pocritis, ax4ggo Avt. de la Tour (1868) 61 She wende to 
have lytelyd her synne, to have charged an other. 1586 

; Hooxen Girald, Hist. Iret. in Holinshed V1, arf2 The 

ing. .charged him verie deepelie and sharplie for his rash 
and hastie adventures. 1612 Bist od i. 22 In all this lob 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 1687 Asr, Wane 
Prep. for Death \L.), 1 am so far from charging you as 
guilty in this matter, that, etc. x72: S¢. German's Doctor 
§ Stud, 284 For trespass of Battery. .the master shall not be 
charged for his servant, unless he did it by his command. 
ment. 1818 Cruise Digest I. 267 The husband shall be 
charged in an action of waste. 

b. Usual const. Zo charge (a person) with (a 
fault, crime, etc.) :=to accuse of. 

1589 Mfirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence \. 7 To charge me with 
offence. 1596 Suaxs. x flex, /V, m1. tik 175 Charge an 
honest Woman with picking thy pocket? 1672 DryDEN 
Cong. Grastade \. Ww. it, In charging your Unkindness with 
my Death. 1749 Fietninc Tom Jones w. xi, Thwackum, 
who was inmediately charged by Mr. Blifil with the story. 
3833 Hy. Martineau Thee Ages iii. 96 Two labourers.. 
were charged with creating a disturbance. 

tc. Former constructions, Odés. 

1568 Grarton Chyvon, 11, 87 The French Chronicle 
chargeth king Richard to bein great fault. 1579 Furnes 
Heskins’ Parl. 475 [He] chargeth the Papistes of wilfull 
ignorance. 1605 CampEN Nem (1637) 371 Charged before 
King Henry the seventh for buries the Metropolitane 
Church of Cassiles in Ireland. 168: Drypen Ads. § Achit. 
Introd., To charge me for not subscribing of my name. 
z7og Staves Ann. Ref. 1. v.92 The Bishops charged the 
Protestants to have been the ogres apie of the questions. 
736 Jounson £. of Prussia Wks, IV. 550 [He] charges the 

rest that they still retain it. ; 

16. Zo charge (a fault, etc.) a. ov, upon, tagainst 
(2 person): to lay it to his charge, impute as a fault. 

x6xr Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x, xvi. (1632) os The poynts 
of his speeches were as that fellow charged vpon in 
open Parliament. 1685 Baxter Paraphy. N. T. Matt. v. 
zx To have all manner of evil charged on you.. falsly. -x693 
Dryven Fersizs iii.(J.) Charge the crime, On native sloth, 
and negligence of time. 1738 Wusuuy Psaltis (1765) No. 13. 
vii, Will they not charge my Fall on Thee? 1786 Triats 
F. Shepherd 46 1 a perfectly innocent, of the robbery 
charged against me. 1885 Pruscorr Philip £7, 1. (1857) 13 
‘The blame should rather be charged on Philip's ministers 
than on Philip. 187g Jowurr Plafo (ed. a) 111. 333 The 
inconsistency which is charged upon us. : 

+b. To impute or ascribe fo. Ods, 

19737 Swirr Le¢. 22 May, I hear ft [a certain poem) is 
charged to me. : _ 

_& To bring as an accusation ; to state or assert, 
in an indictment, to make a count in an indict- 
ment; to make the.charge (¢ha?). ; 

1785 Burke Corr. (1844) TL]. 38 We ought to be very 
careful not to charge what we are unable to prove. 1862 J. 
F. Srepnun Defence Williams x, ‘The second Count charged 
that Dr. Williams was Vicar of Broad Chalke, Jéid. xi, 
The fourth Count charged a publication in the Diocese of 
Salisbury. Alod. Newspr.(U.S,) It has been charged that 
Coleridge appropriated the ideas of Lessing. Some months 
age ones *, so it was charged, poisoned the archbishop 
a ito. i 


17. To subject or make liable (a person, -estate, 
etc.) to a pecuniary obligation or liability. Const. 
with the'liability ; formerly 7a. ; : 

1626 Bacon Use Com, Latvag Lhathelre. shall be charged 
of his owne lands or goods .. for this deed of his ancestor. 
31642 Pernins Prof Bk i, 8 x (1642) 2 What things a man 
may grantor charge. 1912 Papraux Diseet, Ch.-lVardens 
(ed. 4)-go They [certain lands].. must be charged equally 
with them [the “Parish] to all the Burdens of it. x85 
Scorr Guy Ai. ii, He was .. charged to make payment of 
the expenses of a long lawsuit. 1818 Cruise Digest 11. 185 
H. Lawson. .charged, .all his personal estate, with the pay- 
ment of his debts. 184g MeCuttrocu 7-vatiow 1. iv. (1852) 
138 The incomes of those charged. .iri schedules D and E. 
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31853 Lytrox J/y Novel I. xxv, If the Count pay the debts, 
and the lady's fortune be only charged with your own. 
18, Zo charge (a sum or price): 
a. To impose as 2 liability or pecuniary charge 


(ov an estate or income). 


3818 Cruise Digest VI. 340 The debts were not..charged 
upon the real estate. 1845 MeCuttocit Ta-ration., iv. (1852) 
135 Whether it [the tax] should be charged indifferently on 
allincomes. 1874 Act 37 § 38 Vic. c. 3.89 Moneys to be 
charged on the revenues of India. Seve 

b. To impose, claim, demand, or state as the 
price or sum due for anything. 

1987 ‘G. Gamsavo’ Acad. Horsent. (1809) 46, 1 myself 
saw 3s. charged in his bill for wine. 1872 Brack Adv. 
Phaeton xxviii. 376 Do you think we cute to charge two- 
pence this time? 1883 Liovp £6 § FU. II. 125 [The price] 
she charged for her eggs. AZed. How much do you charge 
for these? 

@, absol. To make a (pecuniary) charge. 

@ 2843 SoutnEy Devil's Valk 46 If he charges at this rate 
forall things. 1867 Mrs. H. Woop Orville Coll, ix. 128, 1 
could not charge. .please say no more about payment. 

ad. With double object (combining 17 and 18): 
To charge a person a certain sum (for a service 
or thing sold). = 

18g0 Kincstey Alt. Locke x. ay Be zog Charging his cus- 
tomers‘too .. high prices. Evons Jfone. 878) 113 
If every depositor of a pound were liable to be charged 2 per 
cent. for lig Mod. He charged me a shilling for the 
Dole They were charged five shillings a head for 

inner. 

19. Zo charge (a thing sold or offered for sale) : 

a, To lay the liability of payment for (a thing) 
on a person ; to put as a charge Zo or against (his 


account). 

Afod. To whom are the cigars to be charged? Charge 

these to my account (er against me), 
b. To put a price on; to rate. 

Mod. He charges coal at 8d. a cwt, (= He charges 8d. .. 
for coal ; cf. 18D). . 

. To attach weight to. (A transference of 
the notion of oad.] 

+20. To attach weight or importance to; to 
care for, regard, reck. With wegatéve, To make 
no account of, set at nought. Oés. 

a, ¢rans. (or with obj. clause.) 

¢1gzo R. Brunne Afedit, 470 Pat he nat chargep hym self 
to spyl. 138. Wvycur Sel. Vhs. III. 350 For bei chargen 
more per owne statute. .pan pei done be lawe of be gospel. 
1308 Wrexir Gez. xxv. 34 Esatt, .chargide litil that he hadde 
seld the rigt of the firste id child, ¢ 2440 Proms. Parv. 
S Chargyn or gretely sett a thynge toherte, genso. ©1449 

ecock ef. 445 Nile thou [Timothy] liti! charge the 
grace which is in thee. ser Foxe 4. & Af, (1684) I. 
436/21 They chargen more mens traditions than 
mandment, 

+b. intr. Const. of. Obs. 

1388 Wycur Afatt. xxii. 16 Thou chargist not of ony 
man. ©2400 Promp. Parv, Jo 32 or yeve 
tale, cure, ¢xg00 Lancelot 2453 He chargit not bot of cn- 
cress and fame. 

+c. Zo be not (nought) to charge: to be of no 
importance, to matter not. Obs. 

138. Wycur Sed, Wks. IIL, 352 Dette is not to charge but 
3if it turne to goostli help, ¢x4qo York Afyst, xx. 120 
Childre wordis are no3t to charge. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 12 A thyng that nought is to charge or lityl. 

IV. To attack impetuously: and senses ledding 
up to it. 

{Sense 21 may be connected with 4 or 5, but the links are 
not clear; perhaps 21b is the carlicr, and connected with 
14. Sense 22 is also in French, but Littré gives no clue to 
its origin. Cf. the sb. senses 17,18.) . 

21. To place (a weapon) in position for action ; 
to ‘level’, direct the aim of. (In charge bayonets! 
it appears Lo have passed into sense 22.) 

x509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxxut. xv, uy ae I charged.. 
and to this giaunt I toke my course. Jdd. (1845) 193 As I 
gan my grete stroke to charge. 1599 Suaxs. A/zch sido 
vy. i. 136, 1 shall meete your wit im the careere, an 
charge it against me, 2603 Kouzes Hist. Turks U> He 
rode up and down gallantly mounted, and charged an 
charged his lance. 3623 Binenams Yexophon 116 But when 
.. they, gate a shout, and charged thcir pikes, the cnenty.. 
fled. © 1724.De For Afem, Cavaticr, Several bodies of the 
enemy's foot. stood with their pikes cet to keep us off, 
1gzz7 A. Hasitton New Ace, £. Ind. TU, litt. 266 With a 
chasged Trident in his right Hand, ready to throw at Offen- 
ders, i853 Srocquetur 41 Encycl.s. v., Charge bayonets! 
a word of command given to infantry to advance on the 
enemy with bayonets fixed, 

trausf, 1824 Scott Redgatnitet viii, P. blundered into 
the middle of the apartment, with his head charged like a 
xam'’s head in the act of butting. 

+b. To spur on (a war-horse) to full speed. 


+e. To direct and aim (a blow or stroke). Ods. 
exgoo Lancelot 3398 His horss than can [=gan] he with 


y com. 


his-spuris charg..And in the thikest of the press is gon. - 


xsog Hawes 
charge, : 

22. Torush against or upon, with all one’s force, 
in a hostile way; to spur one’s horse against at 
full gallop ; to’ bear down upon, make a violent 
onset on, attack or assail with impetuosity. Zs/. 
in military use; also safd of 2 powerful animal 
rushing at any opponent, of players at football, etc. 


ast. Pleas, (1845) 193 Thy grete stroke to 


1583 Stanyvnurst eis u.(Arb.) 45 With his chaapt staf. 


speei ar running Strong the steed [the Trojan horse] he 
chargeth. 1893 Suaxs. 3 Hert. V7, 1.1.8 Lord Clifford and 
Lord Stafford all a-brest Chare’d our maine Battailes Front. 


’ not chardgen le towardes the cure, 
iT 


CHARGBABLE. 


x605 — Lear it. i, 53 With his prepared Sword, he charges 
home My vnprouided body, latch’d mine arme._1664 in 10¢/ 
Rep. Comm. Hist, MSS. App. w. 69 Col. Ludlowe with 2 
regiment of Wilshire horse..did charge and route i400 of 
the King’s forces. 1795 Soutuey Joan of Arc vut. 583 Then 
sallying forth, With such fierce onset charged them in the 
rear. 1857 Hucues Tow Brown v, Meet them like English- 
men, you School-house boys, and Charge them home. 1870 
Bavanr Iliad 1, vit. 223 On foot to charge the foe. 1882 
Daily News 4 Mav, The Englishmen asserting that Payne 
charged Maclagan over before he got the ball. A/od. The 
infuriated bull charged one of the Horses. _ 

Jig. 21656 Be, Hate Rent, Wks, (1660) A ijb, Constantly - 
charged with furious onsets of his sharp diseases. 

b. aztr. or absol. : 

1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen, VT, 1. iv. 15 Richard cry'de, Charge, 
and giue no foot of ground. 1652 WapsworTH tr, Sando- 
vals Civ. Wars Spain 362 Hee, with five Horsemen more, 
charged into the Earl of Venavente’s troop. 1663 BurLer 
Hud. 3. 1. 902 Through thickest of his oes he charg’d. 
x808 Scorr Afarat. vi. xxxii, ‘ Charge, Chester, charge ! On, 
Stanley, on!’ Were the last words of Marmion. 855 
Prescorr Philip 1, 1. vii. (1857) 120 Orders were then 
given to charge, and, spurring forward their horses, the 
whole column came thundering on against the enemy. 
1878 H. M. Sranrey Dark Cont. 1. 219 (Hoppe) As she [the 
canoe] charged up, bold and confident, propelled by the 
paddlers. x88: Ziies 14 Feb. Austineg, A mob of hard- 
riding strangers charging across their fields and breaking 
through their fences. Jfod, The elephant charged at the 
tree with terrific violence. 


| Chargé, and more fully Chargé d’af- 
faires (jarge dafe'r), [F.; = (one) ‘charged’ or 
in charge of affairs. 

1. A minister who transacts diplomatic business 


2. gen. Man or officer in charge (for the time). 

18g0 Tuackeray Pendennis xivi, The ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’, 
of which he acted as the editor and chargé-d’affaires during 
the temporary absence of the chief. . 

Chargeability (t{aidgibiliti). [f. Cuarce- 
ABLE + -bi/ity': see -ITy.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being chargeable. 

1867 W. L. Newsman in Quest. fer Rel Parl. 112 There 
is nothing in the Union Chargeability Act to undo the mis- 
chief that has been done. 7088 Aet 49 $ 50 Vic. c. 5x Con- 
cerning the chargeability of persons born in poorhouses. 

Chargeable (tfiridgib'l), a. [f Cancer v.+ 
°ABLE.| . 

+I. Of the nature of a charge or burden. Oés. 
+4. Burdensome, troublesome. Ods. : 

1509 Barctay Ship of Fooles 579) 37 Labours diuers to 
chargeable of warke.  @ 1634 Ranpotrn Ode 1. Stafford 
hargeable noise of this great Towne. 


4 Leave the ¢ c 
+2. Weighty, grave; important. Ods. 
was at that tyine lettyd 


1404 Fapyan vi. clxv. 160 Char 

with chargeable esse. X! Foxe 4. & Jf. (1684) 
II. 332 ‘The judges shall in full chargeable and lamentable 
wise, charge the parties ..to make true relation, eet 
Rateicu Hist. World XI. v. vi. § 2. 649 His chargeable an 
remarkable seruice. fue : 

+8. Involving responsibility; responsible. Ods. 

3gg2 Fritn Afirror (1829) 269 A chargeable office is com- 
mitted unto thee. 1349 Larimer Serm. bef Edw. VI, iv. 
Garb, 305 Supremacy [of the church]..wylbe a chargeable 

ygnitye whan accompte shal be asked of it, 

+4, Burdensome (as a tax or payment); costly, 
expensive, Ols. (Formerly the most frequent 
meaning.) 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. coxxxiv. 258 Grete taxes, costages 
and raunsonnes—whiche charges were importable and.to 
chargeable, 2535 CovervaLe 2 Sam, xiii. ag Let vs not all 

0, lest we be to chargeable vnto the. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
i 234 Costly and chargeable ap) I.” 2618-29 in Rushw. 
Fist. Colt, (1659) 1. App. x15 The Innes and Victualling- 
housesin England are more chargeble to the Travellers, then 
in other Countreys. x660 Trial Regie. (1679) 186 That 
(royalty) was a dangerous, chargeable, and useless Office. 
1706 Estcourt Fair_Examp. 1. i. co Oxford is a charge. 
able Place, Sir, there is no living there without it {money}. 
1798 Burne Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VILL 417 They .. furnish 
them with every chargeable decoration. 

II. Capable of being, or liable to be, charged ; 
in various senses and constructions of the verb. 
+5. Liable to be called to account, answerable, 


responsible. Ods. or arch. ene 

2546 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 199 Y¢ ministers of the Guyld be 

1623 Sin F. Corrins- 

ton in Elfis Orig. Lett. 1. 267 ILI. 109 None to speake with 
them but theyr chargable keepers. 1765" BLACKSTONE 
Conm, I, 431 A master ts .. chargeable if any of his family 
casteth any thing out of his house into the strect,.to the 
damage of any individual. 1845 Sreenen Laws Lng. Il. 
56 Writing signed by the party chargeable: : 

6. Liable to be charged with (a fault, etc.). 

1662 Sriisincre. Orig. Sacr. wm. 1. §-7 Another thing 
which is chargeable with the very same difficulty in a 

igher degree. 179" Jonnson Rambi. No. 172 ¥ 11 Charge- 
able with ali the guilt and folly of their own actions. 18; 
Bowen Logie xiii. 424 The faults with which it is chargeable 

7, Subject to a charge, tax, or payment. 

x6zq Secpen Titles Hon. 268 If he then had a Thane .. 
that to the King’s‘tax. .had fine Hydes of land chargeable. 
164r Sin T. Txevox in Rushw. Hist. Cold. w.:(2692) J. 342 
That he the said John Hampden..was Chargeable with the 
Money then in question. 1775 Jounson Yat. no Tyr a9: 


CHARGEABLENESS, 


Chargeable by English taxation. 1827 Lp. Lascettrs in 
Parl, Deb. 782 A bill to make lead mines chargeable to the 
Poor Rates, 3845 M«Cu.tocH Taxation m1, v: (2852) 236 
The various duties with whigh it had..been chargeable. 

8. Liable to be made a charge or expense (¢o 
the parish, etc.). a 

3646 Bury Wills (1850) 189 Widowes .. not to be such as 
are or haue bene a charge or charecabie to the said parish 
of Hartest.” 172x Appison Sfect. No. 117 ? 9 When an old 
Woman begins to..grow chargeable to a Parish, she is 
generally turned into a Witch. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Qucen’s 
B. Div. 359 Relief and employment of the chargeable 


poor. - eens, F 

9. Capable of being charged as a liability, obli- 
gation, debt, fault, offence, zforr, 07 2 person, etc. 

1644 GATAKER Disc. Afol, 47 The repair of the Bodie of 
the Church were no way chars upon the Rector. 2706 
Br. Watson Afol. Bible 271 The blunder is not chargeable 
upon Matthew. 18:8 Cruise Digest I. 510 Such debts as 
are chargeable on the inheritance. 1863 W. Pstrups 
Speeches viv 104 The same faults are chargeable on the 
leaders of all the popular movements in England. 

10. Proper to be charged ¢o an account. 

1844 H. H. Wirson Arté. Zudia TI. mm. ix. 497 The 

* balance, .unless this were also chargeable to territory. 1884 

Sin C. Bowen in Law Rep., 13 Queen's B. Div. 85 The 

question whether extraordinary expenditure after the entry 

.. is rightly chargeable to general average. 

Chargeableness. [f. prec. + -nEss.] ‘The 
quality or fact of being chargeable: +8. esf. 
Burdensomeness, costliness, expense (ods.). b. The 
fact that a thing is accountable, accountability. 

1647 Br, Hatu Rem. Wks. (1660) 6 If the chargeableness 

of that course were the hinderance. 1674 StavELEy Row. 

Horseleech (1769) 203 The chargeableness and expensiveness 

of popery. 1682 2nd Plea Nonconformists 29 No respect to 

his Gray Hairs, [or] the chargeableness of a diseased Body. 

r69r T. Hfare] Acc. Mew Invent, 1x Proving the charge- 

ableness of this evil on Lead-sheathing. 
+Chargeably, adv. Ods. [f. CHARGEABLE+ 

-Ly¥2.] Ina chargeable way (in varions senses). 

1534 Act 26 Hen, VIII, c. 3 § 23 Summes. .wherwith the 

benefices, .chargeably by this act, shal be sette, taxed, and 

charged, 1860 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 236 b, We haue 
ayded you chargeablye against the French. yng and the 

Turk. tgg7x Ascram Scholem, u. (Arb) 133 Not chargeablie 

bought by him but liberallie geuen. 1652 J. Tavtor IVks. 

a, gx [Flower beds] circular, triangular, quadrangular, or- 

Biealar oyal, and every way curiously and chargeably con- 

ceited, 

+ Chargeand, a. Obs. [ee -AND.] = next. 

1378 Barnour Bruce xvi. 458 That surcharge to chargeand 

wass, 

+Chargeant, «. Obs. Also 4-5 charge- 

aunt(e, {a. F. chargeant charging : see -ANT1, 2.] 

1. Burdensome, onerous, 

-¢1340 Gav, § Gr. Kut, 1604 OF pat chargeaunt Wid ee 

were chefhuntes, xqor Pod, Poenzs (1859) II. 106 And if 

freris hen combrouse, preestis ben wel more; or ellis telle. . 

Whi the toon is chargeaunt more than the tother. ¢1r440 

Promp. Parv. 69 Charyawnt, onxerosus, 1440 i Sarecey 

Dethe EK. Yames (1818) 7 Imposicions upon his people, 

gretter and more chargeant then ever. 

2, Cookery. ? Thick. 

er42s Cookery Bh, liv. (Harl. MS, 279) Make it charge- 
aunt, and coloure it wyth safroun. Jédd, ax Late it boyle 
wy] tille it be as chargeaunt as it may. ¢x440 Donee 
AS. 55 fol. 67 b, Loke that be natt so char: t butt att a 
man may powre it out of the bolle. @2500 Noble Bk. Cookery 
(Napier 1882) 90 When it boilithe let it not be chargant, 

Chargeant (t{asdgant), sd. [see prec.} One 
who has a charge upon an estate; =CHARGEE, 

1887 Scott. Leader14 Sept. 4 Attempts to defraud the mort- 

+ gagees and family chargeants on their estates. ; 

+Chargeantly, adv. Obs. [f prec. adj. + 
-LY2]. Cookery, ? Thickly. 

er428° Cookery Bk. exiv. (Harl. MS. 279) Draw hem 
thorw a straynoure also chargeauntly as thou my3th. 

Charged (tfardgd), ppl. a. [f. CHARGE v.] 

1. Loaded, laden, burdened, filled, etc.; see the 
verb, Now es. =‘ Charged with electricity’. 

e'xgzs LE. £. Allit, P. B. 1295 Wyth eure chariotes be 
cheftayne he fynde[z]. ¢x450 AfZerdin 84 The lady is lette 
charged with childe. 1888 T. Detany Rox6, Ball, (1887) V1. 

385 With charged Cannons, they laide abont them then. 

1697 Moxon Mech, Exer. (1703) 159 A piece of Timber over 

charg’d for its Bearing, « x716 Brackatt H7ks. (1723) I. 82 

Going to let off a charg’d Pistol at his Breast. 1762-9 Fan- 

CONER SAzpwr. 1, 665 Round the charged bow! the sailors 

form aring.- ¢z790 Intson Sci. Arts 1, 55 Connecting one 

of the wires with the outside of a charged jar. 188: Max. 
wet. Llects. & Magn, 1, 45 Methods of insulating charged 
conductors. 

b. Painting. See CHanckv.gb. . - 

1984 J. Barry Lect. Art iii, (1848) 131 His women in 
general are either charged and heavy .. or dry and petite. 
/bid, 134 The heavy charged style at the Farnesina. 

“+2. Waet. In High-charged: see CARGUED. 

a@1642 Sir W, Monson Naval Tracts m1, (2704) 357/z To 
manner of built ships: the one with a flush deck. .the other 
lofty.and high charged, with a half-deck, forecastle, and 

oBiridse heads. 

Chargee (tfaidgi-). [f. Caanes v. or sb, +-BE; 
on analogy of mortgagee.] The holdér of a charge 
upon property, or of a security over a: contract. 

1884 Law Rep, 26 Chanc. Div. 6a5 The chargees .. were 
entitled td a charge on go per-cent. of the moneys payable 
under the contract, 1886 Law Times-LKKX. 166/1 The.. 
chargee intended to protect himself by.a policy of insurance 
against the infants both dying under twenty-one. : 

+Chargeful, 2. Obs. [f. Cuarcz sb. +-FUL.] 

1. Onerous, burdensome ; expensive, costly. 


| holds with both his 


287 


exgzg Farin Anzith, (1829) 303 Christ came to seck the 
poor and comfort them; he was not chargeful unto them. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasi. Par. Acts 3b, That ye may be 
hable to susteyne so chargeful! an entrepryse. 1390 Suaxs. 
Com, £77, Wi. 29 Chargefull fashion. 1598 Srenser HAs. 
(Grosart) I. 553 Less chargefull is the grosse accompte. 

2. Full of responsibility, responsible, grave. 

1553 Bate Vocacyou in Hart. Misc, (Malb.) I. 342 Faith- 
ful, studiouse, and diligent in that so chargefull a function. 
1611 Sreep Hist. Gi. Brit. 1x. ix. (1632) 600 So chargefull 
an enterprize. : 

Cha‘rge-house. 

+1. A house for the charge of youth ; a (board- 
ing-) school. Ods, 

2988 Suaks. Z. Z. Z. v. i, 87 Do you not educate youth 
at the Charg-house on the top of the Mountaine? 

2. A house or building in which cartridges are 
charged and made up. 

beni ao (tf@adglés), a. [f. CHARGE sh. + 
-LESS, 


+1. Free from charge or cost, inexpensive. Ods. 

rg99 T. M[ouret] Sidkqormes 71 How easie and-charge- 
lesse a thing it is to keepe silkworms. 16x4 Br. Haut 
Recoll. Treat. 1034 Worldings.. which could be content to 
do God chargelesse service. 169: T. H[ats] Ace. New /2- 
went, 25 So certain, speedy and chargeless an Expedient, 
1702 C, Matuer Magz, Chr. vii. iii. (1852) 521 The ministers 
have, at their own united expences, employed minister to 
make a chargeless tender of preaching among them. 

2. Without a (clerical or pastoral) charge. 

2839 Cartyte Chartisi x, 185 Briefless lawyers, charge- 
less clergy. 1886 Chicago Advance 21 Oct. 665 Every 
pastorless church and chargeless pastor. 

3. Not loaded. (ra7e.) 

188: Mrs. H. Hunt Chitdr. Feris. 80 In his hand he held 
his father’s chargeless pistol. 

Chargeling (t{asdglin). rare. [f CHARGE sd. 
+-Ling.] <A young charge. (aétr7é. in quot.) 

1859 G, Merroimn 2. Feverel I. xv. 217 At this period 
Jesuits stamp the future of their chargeling flocks. 

Chargeour(e, obs. form of CHARGER. 

+ Chargeous, ¢. Ods. Forms: 4 charjous(e, 
chargeuse, chargous, 4-6 chargeous, 6 char- 
gious. [a. AF. chargeous, -jous=OF. charges :— 
Rom. type *cazgoso, f. carga charge: see -ous.] 

1. Of the nature of a load; onerous, heavy. 

_ 1382 Wyciir Prov. xxvii. 3 Heuy is the ston, and charious 
is the grauel. F 

2. Burdensome; expensive, costly ; troublesome. 

138. Wyettr Sed. Wks. 111. 346 Alle bes olde ordris, ben 
chargious to pe Chirche. 1382 — 2 Cor, xi, g Whenne I 
was anentis 30u, and nedide, I was chargeous to no man, 
3386 Cuaucer AZel/d. » 277 (Karl. MS.) Ful chargeous 
[v.~. chargeaunt, -geant] and ful anoyous for to hiere. x540 
Exvor Juage Gov, (2356) 1x3 In daliaunce and bankettynge 
+e and other chargious solasyng. 21563 Bate Sed. iV 7 
(1849) 105 He [St. Paul] was not chargeous unto them. 

Charger! (tfi:1dzo0). Forms: 4,5 chargeour(e, 
5 echaryowre, charyooure, charioure, chargi- 
our, chargour, chargere, 5~ charger. [MIE 
chargeous may represent an AF. chargeony, that 
which londs; or it may be ad. OF. *chazgeorr, 
on L. type *carricdtorzum, utensil for loading.] 

L. A large plate or flat dish for carrying a large 
joint of meat ; a platter. 

ex303 Leg, Rood (1871) 236, I was bat cheef chargeonr, 
I bar flesch for folkes feste. ?ax400 Morte Arth, 185 
Grett swannes fulle swythe in silveryne chargeours, ¢ 142z0 
Liber Cocorvum (1862) 2x Lay pe hare in charioure. 1422 
£, £,, Wills (1882) 49, 1j chargours of seluer. xg00 Ortus 
Vo. in Promp,. Parv. 70 Lanz, latus discus, a charger. 
xsr2 Act 4 Hen, VIII, c. 7 § 7 Workmanship of Tin 
or Pewter ..in.Platters, Chargers, Dishes, Saucers. x535 
CovERDALE 1 A7ugs vii. 50 Flat peces, charges, basens, 
spones, and censours of pure golde, x16xx Bisre Afais. 
xiv. 8 Giue me heere Iohn Baptists head in a charger 
[Wyet. disch, TinpaLk and Gexev. platter, Khem. dish; 
cf. AZark vi, 25 Wyct. disch, TinpaLe, Gevxev., and x611 
charger, Rhemm. platter]. 164x Mitton Axiimady, Wks. 1738 
IT. 102 Why do not those goodly Flanks and Briskets march 
up in your stately chargers? 1727 BrapLey Fan, Dict, s.v. 
Bee, Placing a large Pewter Charger or Platter, under the 
Cluster of Bees. 1848 Macau.ay His/. Zng. 1. 113 Silver 
chargers and christening bowls. oo. 

2. a. ?A large soup-plate or vessel for liquids. 
b. A large flat vessel for the wort in brewing. 


be. See quot. 1496. 

1496 Ld, Treas. Acc. Scotl, 1,293 Item for ij dowbill 
platis of quhit irne to be gun chargeouris. 1766 Antig. in 
Aun, Reg. (1766) 147/x A charger full of wine,, which he 

Ponds. 18x6 Scotr Old fort, viii, An 
immense charger of broth, 1880 Act 43 & 44 Vict. c. 24 
§ 25 Fermenting backs and wash chargers. 

Charger’. [f, Caancev.+-R1: ch. F charges] 

+1. One who loads. Ods. 

1483 Cath. Angel, 59 A Chargere, onerator, sarcinator, 

2. One who makes a charge, an accuser. Ods. 

1513-75 Diurn. Occurs. (2833) 18 In presence of the .. 
chargeris, viz. bischopis, preistis, blak freris and grey. 700 
in Col. Rec. Penu. 1. 602 Hee desired y* charge’ or be 
exhibited agt him in writing under ha charger’s hand, - 

3. Se. Law. One in whose favour a decree sus- 
pended is pronounced. 

1747 Act 20 Geo, II, c. 50 § 13 No Superior shall be 
obliged to give Obedience to such Charge, unless the 
Charger at the same Time shall pay or tender to him such 
Fees or Casualties. 1754 Ensxine Princ. Sc. Law (1809). 
482 A charger, who .. wants dispatch, may .. apply to the 

‘ourt. - . - 

- 4. One who has a charge on an estate or revenue, 


CHARINESS. 


1869 Act 32 & 33 Viet, c. 116 § 5 The charger shall .. pay 
or tender to such superior such duties or casualties as he {s 
by law entitled to receive. 1887 Pald Afall G. 14 Oct. 6/2 
As long as he remained a charger on the estate. 

5. A horse ridden in charging the enemy; that 
ridden by an officer in the field or in action. 

{z7xz Motreux Dou Quix. IV. 1248 [The Knight of the 
White Moon] presently mounted _his Charging-Horse, and 
leaving the City that very Day, posted homewards, 
(Some later edd have charger.) 1762. Smou-ett Six 
Lance. Greaves 1, viii, That elegant charger who ex. 
celled him as much..as his rider Timothy was outshone 
by his..master. 1788 Grnson Dec?, § F, (1846) VI. 25 The 
chargers saddled .. were embarked in the flat palanders 3; 
and the knights stood by the side of their horses. 1801 
Campnett Hohenlinden iii, Furious every charger neighed. 
1808 Scotr Avarm, v. xii, They reached the hall-door and 
the charger stood near, 1818 ‘Tonp, Chavger, the horse of 
a military officer; ‘a charging horse’, 1897 Field Exerc, 
eared 413 ‘Phe embarkation of the Officers’ chargers, 

. An appliance for charging, 

erg: Milt, § Sea Dict. (od. 4) Chargers are either Banda- 
leers or Flasks that contain the Powder. 1894 Knicut Dict. 
Mech, Charge, a device for dropping into the bore of a 
fowling-piece from a shot-belt or pouch a gaged quantity of 
shot, 188: Raymonp Afining Gloss., Charger (Cornw.), an 
implement for charging horizontal bore-holes for blasting. 

hargeuse, variant of Cuargzous. Ods. 

Charging (tfiadzin), oJ/. sb, The action of 
the verb CHARGE, in various senses. 

1568 GraFTON Chroz, LH. 247 Charging and lading of Wag- 
gons. 1570 Act 13 iis. c. 20 § 1 All Chargings of such 
Benefices..with any Pension, ¢x6r0 Rateian Let. Prince 
Wales in Renz, (1868) exlv, The high charging of ships .. 
brings many il] qualities. «a x642 Sir W. Moxson Naval 
Tracts 111.(1704) 344/t They [the guns] nre easier in Charg- 
ing. 1748 Frankumn Lett, Wks. 1840 V, 198 We are of 
opinion, that there is really no more electrical fire in the 
phial after what is called its charging, than before, nor less 
after its discharging. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Avi vi. (1848) 223 
A greater degree of pastosity, or charging of colour, on those 
parts. x88s5 Pall Afall G. 2 Jan. 10/1 Vhe car..can be run 
for two hours with one charging of the accumulators. 1887 
Thid. 14 Nov. 3/2 The wild charging goes on, 

Comb, + Charging-horse = CHARGER 5, q.v, 

1695 Lutrreis Brief Rel, (1857) 111. 07, 15 charging horses 
embarqued at Deptford. xg12-x8x8 in CHARGER 5. 

Charging, 7f/. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 

1. That charges ; in various senses of the verb, 

1576 A. Haun Ace. Quarred (1815) 21 The Mayor, with 
charging wordes, commaunded him. 1886 Daily News 
8 Sept. 6/r The 3-cell battery gives a light equal to 25 candles 
immediately after removal from the charging source. 

2. Charging-order: an order from a judge bind- 
ing the stocks or funds of a judgement debtor with 
the judgement debt. 

188x Times 14 Apr. 10/4 That instead of a conveyance and 
mortgage, there should be substituted a simple charging- 
order, which should be free of stamp duty. 

Chargiour, -zouy, obs, ff. Cuanamr. 

Chargious, -f0us, var. of CHARGEOUS. Obs. 

+ Charientism, Obs, [ad. L. charientisnus, 
a. Gr, xapteryriapids gracefulness of style, expression 
of an unpleasant thing in an agreeable manner; cf. 
F. chartentisme.] (See quots.). 

[2589 Puttennam Zug. Poesie (Arb.) 201 The Greeks call 
it charientismus.] 1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 19, 1/1 A Chari- 
entism is that Species of an Irony, which couches a Dis- 
agreeable Sense under Agreeable Expressions, 

Charily (t{érili), adv. Forms: 6 charely, 
-lye, charilie, -lye, charyly, 6— charily. [f. 
CHARY+-LY2.]_ In a chary manner ; carefully ; 
cautiously ; warily, circumspectly ; with preserving 
or saying care ; sparingly. 

1599 LomsonCalvin’s Seri. Tim. 1001/1 Let vs beware wee 
alwayeswalkecharily, 1382 Breton Comparisonin Heliconia 
(x8z5) I, 118 Socharyly keep a faithfull friend. 1383 Stany- 
nurst 22xets m1, (Arb.\72 This Polydor. .Too King Treicius 
was sent, to be charelye noozeld. x60x Hottann Pliny 
IL, 603 Many broken pieces of one cup which he caused to 
be gathered together full charily. 1640 Brome Sfaragus 
Gard, w, vi. Wks. 1873 IT. 188 Set mee charily in my sickly 
chaire, 1692 tr. Sa//ust 126 Thy life was robb’d untimely... 
by him whom it behov’d most charily to have presery'd it. 
1799 Soutuey Ling. Lclogues vii, There’s not a testy Squire 
preserves his game More charily than I. Afod, One must 
walk charily there. A man who gives charily to any bene- 
volent object. ‘ 

Chariness (tféorinés). [f Cary + -NESS.] 

L. The quality of being chary; caution ; scru- 
pulous care; heedfnlness, cireumspectness; sparing- 
ness, . 

17x GoLDING Calvizt on Ps, lix, 6 Hee commendeth. .his 
peculiar charines which hee beareth towards his children. 
tg9z GREENE Disfut. 28 Nor doo their charinesse for a 
moneth, warrant their chastitie for euer. a 1600 Hooxer 
Sernt, Faith in Eccl. Pol. (16z7) 91 It behoueth vs with so 
much the greater charinesse to wade through it, taking 
special heed both what we build, and whereon we build. 
1681 Manton Se777. Ps, cxix. 2 Wks. VI. r9 Keeping the 
word relates to our chariness and tenderness of it, when we 
are as chary of the word as a man would be of a precious 
jewel, -- 1849 Rowertson Sev, Ser. 1. iil, There was no 
fastidious over-refined chariness in the use of that name. 

+2. One's carefulness of anything, carefully pre- 
served state, scrupulous integrity. Ods. 

1898 Suaxs. Merry W. 1. i. 102, I wil consent to act any 
villany against him, that may not sully the charinesse of our 
honesty, * x794 Gopwin Cal. Willzaus 250 To preserve, 
however, the chariness of their.reputation. 

Charing, vi/. sb.: see CHaRE v.1 5. 


CHARIOT. 


Chariot (t{eriat}. Forms: 4-5 charyot, (4 
schaviot), 4-6 chariotte, 5 chariett(e, (schary- 
ette), charyett, charyott, chariet, chareot, 6 
charryet,.7 charviot, 4- chariot. [a. OF. chariot 
(13th ¢. in Littré), augm. of char Can. Since the 
17th c. chariot has also taken theplace of CHARET, 
the two haying been confused in English, though 
in F. chariot and charrette are. quite distinct, the 
former being generally 4-wheeled, the latter 2- 
wheeled ; cf. Littré’s 13th ¢, quot. : 

Hallage pour cheriot quatre sols, pour charete deux.) 

1, A wheeled vehicle, coach, or conveyance, 

+a, A vehicle for the conveyance of goods; a 
cart or wagon. Obs. ; 

exgeg E, E. Alii. P. B. 1295 Wyth charged chariotes be 
cheftayne he findez. ¢1380 S?¥ Jernmd, 4201 To charyotes 
pey drowen be grete bales. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 2. 
N, ¥. (1495) 32 In a charyot is moche thynge caryed at ones. 
31480 CAXTON Chron, Eng, coxli, 27x Other Iewelles as many 
ns vili charyettes my3t carye. 35 8 GRAFTON Chivon, II, 426, 
x. or xii, Chariots laden with vietuall and Artillery. 1693 
Alem, Count Teckely w. 39 ‘The Regiment of Dragoons of 
Buquoi, which convey'd 200 Chariots of Provisions. 

pb. A stately vehicle for the conveyance of per- 
sons; a triumphal car, a car of state, or a carriage 
for private use. Now chiefly oe? and applied fg. 
to the car in which the sun, moon, night, etc., are 
represented as pursuing their course, 


1374 CHAUCER Seeth, 11. iv, 399 Whan phebus be sonne by- . 


ynnep to spreden his claraness with rosene chariettes. 238 . 
Wreur 1Vks, (1880) 330 If iche lord of ynglond and his 
wiif haden two schariotis to lede hem, 1387 ‘Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IE. 34x Pe firste pat brouzte chariot {guadrigam) in 
to Grees, 1483 Caxtox Cato Bj, Beyng wythin hys charyot 
of worshyp.. 160 Swaks. Jud. C. 1. 1. 48 And when you saw 
his Chariot but appeare, Haue you not made an Vniuersall 


shout? 1982 Home Ess. § Treat. (1777) I.90 Nero had the 
same vanity in driving 2 chariot. 1827 Pottox Course 


T. v1, Chariot reined by awkward charioteer, 1883 Lioyn 
Ebb § Ft. 1, 279 Like the sun’s chariot at mid-day. 

ce. A car or vehicle used in ancient warfare. 

28x Marsect pie Notes 163 A Chariot was a certeine 
Engine of warre, made with long and sharpe pikes of yron, 
set in the forefront. 1611 Braue Ps. xlvi, g He burneth the 
chariot in the fire. 1675 Honses Homer 62 Idomencus slew 
Phestus with a thrust, As up into his charriot he went. 
1839 Tirewatt Greece VI. 221 The operations of the 
chariots did not extend much farther on this side. 1860 
Pusey Afin. Proph. 384 Assyrian, sculptures attest how 
greatly their pride lay in their chariots. 

d, spec. Applied in r8the. toa light four-wheeled 
carriage with only back seats, and differing from 
the post-chaise in having a coach-box. Chariot- 
and-four: one drawn by four horses. 

1664 Preys Diary 29 May, We had great sport to try who 
should drive fastest, Sir W. Butten’s coach, or Sir W. Penn's 
chariot, they having four, and we two horses, 1673 Lp. 
Pouwartn in Landerd. Papers (1885) U1, xii, 69 A hand. 
some chariot will doe well anuffe, but nou I think on it wee 
will be for the most part three togither, and by any means 
acoach must he gott. 1716-8 Lavy M. W. Montacug Leds, 
I, xxxi. 108, I went, .the other day all round the town in an 
open gilt chariot. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) I. 8 
‘There is no Carringe looks better than a genteel Chariot. 
Tbid. Tl. 51. 1833 Act 3 § 4 1Vi1L IV, c, 46 § 213 To license 
.. hackney coaches, landaus, chariots, or other carriages 
for hire. ‘1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxx, He might have 
been rolling at that moment in his chariot-nnd-four, - 

+2. fig. Vehicle. Obs. 

1394 'T. B. La Primand. Fv. Acad. 1. 151 There is a pipe 
that passeth from the middle ventricle to the last, which fs 
as it were the chariot of the spirite, to passe from one to 
another. 1608 TimmE Quersit. 111, 144 Consider of the blood 
. how in the same the whaye is as a chariot or mediator, 
1678 Cupwortn Jniell. Syst. 79x These Philosophers gener- 
ally conceived the Humane Soul..to have had a Lucid 
and Etherial Body..as its t or Vehicle. 

+8. The asterism of the Wain or Plough, form- 
ing part of the Great Bear; also some asterism 


near the South Pole. Ods. 
” zegs-Epen Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 218 When the starres 
whiche are cauled the wardens of the north starre are vnder 
the chariotte. Jd/d, 280 We saw also syxe cleare bryght 
and great starres verye lowe aboue the sea.. We indged 
them to bee the chariotte or wayne of the south. : 

4, Watchmaking. %n cylinder watches, a small 
plate for the bearing of the foot-pivot of the 
cylinder. ' : 

3884 F. Barren Watch §& Clockm. so Slight alterations in 
the intersection of the cylinder and escape wheel are made 
by shifting the chariot. : 


5. Comb., chiefly attr7b., as clariot-course, -driver 


-(ing), ~horse, -match, pole, -race, -racer (-ing), . 


-service, -shape, -shell, -side, ~wway’, wheel; chariot 
breaking, -like, adjs.; chariot-man, a driver of a 


chariot; chariot-service, the management of war .|. 


chariots. — . Eee P : 

ax81x RK, CUMBERLAND tr, CZonds in T. Mitchell Aristoph. 
(1822) II, 136 Hard-hearted, *chariot-brenking fates! 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 409 Circus of Cara. 
calla ,. is a very well-preserved specimen of the ancient- 
*chariot-course. 1769 Goipsm, Hist. Rome (2786) 11. 224 
*Chariot-driving was his favourite pursuit. x6x0 Honnanp 
Camden's Brit. 1, 29 The *chariot-gniders in’ the meane 
time depart a little out of the medly. * 1398 Trevisa Bart/. 
DeP.R.xvut, xii.(1495)802 *Charyotte horse were ordeyned 
and halowed to the sonne, 1685 H. More -/ustration 80 
Thisisa*Chariot-like Throne, asthat a Throne-like Chariot. 
1725-8 Youxe Sat. i. 124 (Jod.) *Chariot-like, I kindle as I 
run, 1577.tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 175 A *Chariote 
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man ought rather to knowe howe to guide his Carte in 
driuing, than to drawe it himselfe, -16r1 Bier 2 AZace. ix. 
1647 R. Staryeton Fuvenal 12 Having spent all the 
estate..in horse-races and “chariot-maiches. ¢1720 Prior 
Flies, A fly upon the *chariot pole. 1769 Goins. Fest. 
Rome (1786) U1. 224 He never missed the circus, when 
*chariot-races were to be exhibited there, 1839 TutRLwaLL 
Greece 1. 425 Having gained a victory in the Olympic 
chariot-race. 1696 Creecn AZanilins w. 2 (Jod.) *Chariot> 
racer, 1647 N, Bacon Hist, Disc, i. 2 Where the people 
-» had obtained such exquisite perfection in *Chariot- 
service, 1875 B. Tavtor aust 1, iii, In Venus’ *chariot- 
shell, with hues of morn, Comes Galatea. 17% Smor- 
Letr Per. Pic, (1779) 111. lxxxi,’2gr A man riding by the 
*chaniot-side, 1870 Bryant J?iad 1, vit. 228 An ample 
“chariot-way. 1601 Suaks, F270, C. 1, i. 39 What Tributaries 
follow him to Rome, To oa in Captiue bonds his *Chariot 
Wheeles? 1860 Pusey AZin. Proph, 386 The chariot-wheels 
quiver in the rapid onset. 

Chariot (tferist), 7. [f prec. sb.: OF, had 
charveter in same senses.] 

1. frais, To carry or convey in a chariot: also 


Jig. Hence Cha‘rioted gg/. a. 

a 1689'R. Lovepay Left. (1663) 48 Our thoughts are char. 
riotted .. to the furthest parts of the world. 1671 Mrnrox 
Samson 27 As in a fiery colunm charioting His god-like 
presence. 1791 Cowrer Odyss, xvi, 596 Bright-charioted 
Aurora, 1819 Suettey Ode West Wind, O thou Who 
chariotest to their dark wintry bed The winged seeds. 
1864 Trxnvsox Baadicea 3 Standing loftily charicted. 

2. 7i/r, or absol. To drive or ride in a chariot. 

1627 Fevtuam £esolves 1, xiviii. Wks. (1677)76 The Golden 
Sun Chariots thorow the rounding Sky. 1821 Keats Lamia 
217 Charioting foremost in the envious race. 1845-6 Trexcnt 
Hrs, Lect, vi. (ed. 3) 246 The charioteer charioting, and not 
dragged in the dust and mire at the heels of his horses, 


Chariotee (tfrerist7-). ff Crarior shjJ A 
light pleasure chariot, with four wheels and two 
seats, covered by a calash-top. 

1864 in Wester. 7 ‘ 

Charioteer (tfc:ridtie-s), sd, Forms: 4 chari- 
etere, charyeter, chariatour, 5 charyetter, 7 
charioter, 7~ charioteer. [app. a mixed form 
f. OF. chariofeur, and OF. charetier (whence 
Cuaneter).] The driver of a chariot or car. 

€1340 Cursor MM. 21287 (Trin.) pe charietere [v.7. carter] is 
ihesu crist. 1382 Wrceur 1 Ajvigs xxii. 34 And he seide to 
hys charyeter, Tum thin hond, 2387 Trevisa Aigden 
(Rolls) IV. 383 The chariatour horde pt. 162x G. SAnpys 
Ovid's Met, 11, (1626) 29 With hands that cannot erre Hurls 
lightning at the audacious Charioter. 1667 Mitton P. L, 
vi. 390 On a heap Chariot and charioteer lay overturned, 
1859 Lewin Jnvas. Brit. 45 The horsemen and chariotecrs 
of the Britons.. poured such a shower of javelins upon the 
Roman galleys, 

Charioteer, v. Also 9 -ier. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. #utr. To act ascharioteer ; to guide or manage 
a chariot or car; to drive. 

1802 Soutney Ode Astronomy (D,), To charioteer with 
wingson high, And to rein-in the Tempests of th 
282 Byron Ch. Hav, App. Wks. (1846) 761/1 Whom 
chnrloteering over the I'rench flag. 

2, trans. To drive (a chariot or vehicle), 

1883 Leisure Hour 148/2, 1 charioteercd one of these 
[buggies]. 2883 Gd. Word's cos He compared [them] to. . 
Phlegethon chariotecring the sun. . 

8. trans. To drive(a person) ina chariot. Hence 
Cha:riotee'red 27/. a. 

1849 [W. M. Catt] Reverderations us. 96 Chariotiered, as 
inan ocean car, 1862 Sin R. Cuntstison Let. in Life I. 


e 
T saw 


xi, 30x, 1 shall always remember his charioteering me 
through the finest part of his property. 
Charioteering (t/cridtiorin), ot/. sb. The 
driving or management of a chariot. 
1862 Mentvare Rom, Lap, (186s) VI. xlvii, 29 Chariot- 
eering began to take the place of a state institution. 1882 


19th Cent. No. 69. 738 The scene of his former charioteering. 

Charioteership. Performance asa charioteer. 

1836 Lanpor Pericl. § Asp. Whs. (1846) II, 370 The brave 
+. men whom he celebrates for charioteership. 2891 Athe- 
seunt 22 Z uly x15 [Such] charioteership .- could only have 
been displayed on turf, or sand. : ’ 

Chariotry (tfe'ristri). [f. Cuanior sd. + -ry.. 
(There may have been a Fr. charioferze, in sense 1 ; 
with sense 2 cf. cavalry’, cameliy, ctc.)) 

+1. The art of driving a chariot. Obs, rare", 

1686-7 Auprey Rem. Gentilisine (1881) 120 Chariotry is 
one of the antiquated Modes of Chivalry, : 

2, The collective name for soldiers who fought 
from chariots. Cf. cavalry, tufaniry. ; 

1828 Blackw, Mag. XXIV. 260 Deep ruts..indented..by 
the wheels of Fingal’s chariotry. x8gx F. C. Cook in 
Speaker's Conun, Exek, Vv. 28 1. 309/2 The entire loss of the 
chariotry and cavalry, /¢/d, 463/2 Israel had no chariotry. 

Chariour(e, -Jour, obs. [f, CHARGERI, 

Charious(e, -jous, var. of CHARGEOUS a, Obs. 

Charish, -isshe, obs. ff. CHERISH. 
_+Charishness. Ods. zare. [Implies‘an adj. 
Charish {, CHARE@.+-ISH'] Carefulness, —_- 

1387 Go.oine ‘De Mornay xi. 153 Thou seest. -in beastes, 
a charishnesse to bring up their -- and in all folkes a 
regard to’ the maintenance of the things which they hane 
either made or manured, 

-Charvism (keerriz’m), Theol. Pl. -ata and -s. 
[a. Gr. xd propa Zi, -ara, (esp. in N. T.) favour given, 
gift of grace, f. xapl{-eodat to show favour, fi ydpis . 
grace, favour.] free gift or favour specially’ 
vouchsafed by God; a grace, a talent. . 
@2641 Br, Mounraau Acts § Alon, (1642) 217 The Charis- 


CHARITABLENESS, 


mata of grace. 1644 Buiwer Chzro/. 149 Is used in the 
conveyance of that Cliarisme or miraculous gift of healing. 
r8gz Convseare & H. S?. Paul I. xiii, (1862) 402 The gift 
of prophecy was that charism which enabled its possessors 
to utter, with the authority of inspiration, divine strains of 
warning. 1862 CoLenso in Evangel. Choistendom Oct. 
475 He [St. Paul} speaks, indeed, of various charisms or 
graces, 2876 M. Davies Unorth, Loud. 322 The charismata 
of the early Church. . ; : 
Charismatic (kezrizmetik), a. [f. xapiopar- 
(see prec.) +-10.] Of or pertaining to a charism. 
| 1882-3 Scuare Kelig. Zncycl. U1. 873 Church offices are. 
impossible without charismatic endowment. 1885 tr. Pfeid- 
erer’s Inf. Apost, Panui vi. 248 The Pauline spirit of evan- 
gelical freedom and individual charismatic enlightenment. 


7 Charrister, Ols. « [a. F. charistére, ad. Gr. 
Xaptorhpov thanksgiving.| A thank-offering ; a. 


song of thanksgiving. 
1908 Mottevx Radeiais v. iv, Singing some plaisant 
Verses and Charisters. . 


Charisticary (karrstikari). [f. Gr: xoproru-ds 
bounteous, freely given +~-aRY.] ; 

1929-5x Cnampers Cycl., Charisticary, Commendatary, 
or Donatary, 2 person to whom is given the enjoyment of 
the'revenues of a monastery, hospital, or-benefice. The 
charisticarics among the Grecks. .enjoyed all the revenues 
of hospitals -znd monasteries, without giving an account 
thereof to any person, 1880 Lid. Untv, Knowl. I11. 692 
Charisticaries, officers (in Greek ecclesiastical history). 

Charitable (tferitib’l), a. Also 4-5 chara- 
table, 5-6 cherytable, 6 charytable. fa. OF. 
charitable, cheritable (13th ec. in Littré), £. charité; 
see -ABLE, and cf. the later vertiable, equitable. 
It. has cartfatevole ; there was no L. caritabilis.] 

+1, Showing Christian charity or the love of God 
and man. Oés. 

1340 dyend, 145 And charitable, louiinde and louerede, uor 
hi deb man parfitliche Iouie his nixte ase him-zeluc. _¢1375 
Wvetie Cont. Luke Prot. (MS, Bodl. 143) The meke and 
pore and charitable lyuyng of Crist. 1494 Fapyan vi. 
celxxxv. x84 Fyll to fastynge and prayer, and contynued 
therin by a certayne of tyme with parfyte and cherytable 
deuocyon, 1547-64 Bautowin Afor. Philos. (Palfr.) 1002, 
The true lover of god (which is properly the charitable per- 
sone) is under no rule; but he is lord above all lawes. 164 
J. Jackson True Evang, 7.101, 189 See whether is more 
pacifique and charitable, and by consequent whether is the 
more Kuangelicall. 2 3 
2. Tender-hearted; loving, kindly; well-dis- 
posed ; benevolent. Obs. 
¢ 2386 Cuaucer Prol, 143 Sche was so charitable and so 
itous, Sche wolde weepe if that sche sawe a mous Caught 
in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde, _ x09 Fisner Fun. 
Serm, Ctess Richmonde (1708) 22 Consyderynge her 
, Seeger and charytable mynde. 1gz9 Worsey in “our C, 

“te. Lett. 10 Yt wold please yow of your cherytable good- 


nes. 1634 W. Woop New Eng. Pros, (1865) Ded. Note, 
The kind acceptance of your charitable hands, A : 
8. Fall of active charity to others ; esf. liberal 


in almsgiving to the poor. 

?axgoo Chester. Pl. 1. {849) 213 With your charatable 
almés the poore man to comforte, 1509 Fisner Fun, Serm. 
Ctess Richmonde (1708) 14 Martha is magnifyed for her 
godly hospytalyte an Peeters dealynge to her neybours. 
1526 Pilger, Perf. (WV. de W, 1531) 197.b, And buylde vpon 
y fayth by charytable werkes, ‘3602 Ac? 43 Elis. ¢. 4 
Which lands, tenements, etc... haue not beene imployed ac- 
cording to the charitable intent of the givers and founders 
thereof, 1608 Forksh. 7rag. 1. ix, 215, I thought it the 
charitablest deed I could do, 164§ FuLter Good Th, in 
Bad T. (1841) 36 He was more charitable to relieve others. 
1832 Hr. Marnineau /reland iii. 51 The burden of relieving 
distress will no longer fall wholly upon the charitable, | 
. 4 Connected with or devoted to a recognized 
object of charity, esf. as defined in the various 


statutes on the subject ; of the nature of a charity, 
1897 Hooxen Jed, Pol, Vy Ixxix. § 1 1f we convert some 
.-portion,.to charitable uses, 26g Futter Ci, /7ist. 1x. 
187 The first Protestant, who erected a charitable House of 
that nature, argzzr Ken Prepan, Poot. Wks. 1721 IV. 10a 
Each Grain of Charitable Gold, Is in the Book of Life'en- 
roll'd. 1788 J. Poweny Deviscs (1827) U1. 15 The -great 
statute of charitable uses is st. 43 El.c.4. 1823 Lama £/ia 
(1860) 78 The_old_ monastic institutions and charitable 
orders. 188 Lp. Sr. Leosanos Handy Bk. Prog. Law 
xxii. 174 The statutes for the better administration of 
Charitable Trusts, 2872 IE. Pracocn dade? Herozt 1, ix. 160 
To aid some charitable object. ” 
5. Inclined to think no evil of others; to put the 
most favourable construction on their actions, ete.’ 
1626 Bacon (J.) By a charitable construction it ‘ma: 
be a sermon. 7639 Furrr Holy War n, v. (1647) 30 We will 
be more charitable then those that say that the Patriarch... 
did bewitch and bemad Godfrey. 1920 Pat mer Proverbs 151 
Such a provoking impudence, that the charitablest people 
in the world can’t help reflecting upon it. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 46 Few men are charitable who remember not that 
they have sinned, ‘1846 J. E. Rytanp in Life § Car. H% 
Foster (1846) 11. 2 Allowed the charitable hope. : 

8. Conzh., 28 charitable-minded.. — 

1668 Crip Disc. Trade (2694) 104 Charitable-minded men 
will know certainly where to dispose of their charity, 
_ Cha-ritableness. . [f. prec. +-NEss.]_ The 
quality of being charitable. ‘ : 

1447 Boxenuam Seyntys (1835) 24 (St. Margaret] Fully re- 
plenyshed with cherytabylnesse. 3635 Austin Afcdit, 233 
Let therefore Love abound among us ; and. overflow, even 
to our Enemies, in Charitablenesse. 1687 in Lond. Gaz, 
No. 2246/2 Loyalty toward so Gracious’ Prince, and Charit- 
ableness one to‘another. "773 Jj. Atten Serur. St. Mary's 
-Oxford 7 No purity, no forbearance, no charitableness. 
880 L. Hunr Axtodbsog. it, (1860) 45 Notwithstanding her 
charitableness to the poor maid-servant. 


CHARITABLY. 


Charitably (tferitibli), adv. [f. prec. + -1¥2.] 
In a charitable or kindly manner; with charity. . 

exq00 Wyclifite Tract in Wyelif’s Bible Pref. 14 note, 
Men .. that 3yuen charitably the greet almes of Goddig 
word, declaryng it ry3tly to cristene puple, x494 Fapyan v. 
exxxil. 116 He exortyd his .if. sones charitably to loue. 
1526 TinDALE Ronz. xiv, 15 If thy brother be grieued with 
thy meate: now walkest thou not charitablye, 1563 Asr. 
Parner Articles, And releaue the poore charitably. 1598 
Barret Theor, Warres v1, i, 28 Let him first charitablie re- 
prehend them, 692 Hartcuirre Virtues 213 We then 
learn to think soberly, and to judg charitably. 2x0 STEELE 
Tatler No. 195 P 2, ¥ was always charitably inclined to be- 
lieve the Fault lay in myself. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic, W, xxiii, 
A supply of provisions charitably sent us by my kind 
parishioners. 2880 M, Coins 77. in Garden II. 270 Mlo- 
gical people ..1 charitably hope that my amiable critic is 
not one of them. “ : a 

Charita‘rian. zonce-wd.  [cf. humanitarian.) 
One who makes charity his ‘hobby’. 

1868 F. Hart Bibiog. Juul. Philos. Syst. (1859) Introd. 11 
Some divine charitarjan benevolently planted an eye in one 
of his feet. : . 2 

+Cha-ritative,. Obs. [a. OF. charitatif, 
-tve, cavitatif, -tve, med.L, caritatio-us charitable ; 
see CHARITY and -IV#.] 

1. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, charity. 

1647 Hammonp Fraterval Aduzon, § 3. 3 There is a double 
Correption or admonition, the former paternal or authorita- 
tive, the latter fraternal, or Charitative. x652 W. ScLaTER 
(son) Civil Magistr. (659) 2 Out of the charitative love of 
Justice. 1673 Ladies Calling u, ti. § 23 The World is 
.. seldom guilty of the charitative [errors], does not over- 
look the smallest appearance of evill. " 

2. Of the nature ofa charitable gift or donation. 

yz Grinpat Let, Wks, (1843) 372, This visitation, 1 do 
mean that it shall be merely charitative, and not to burden 
the clergy of any procurations as yet. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., In the canon law, a charitative aid, or subsidy, 


. is a moderate ‘allowance, which a council grants a bishop 


- +Charritous, a. Os, Also -ewus. 


- upon any urgent occasion; ¢. g. when his revenues will not 


bear his expenses to a council, etc. 

Chariter, var. of CHARETER, Ods. ' 
[a. OF. 
charitos, -eus, in med.L, caritosees: see CHARITY 
and -ous; cf. secessetotts, calantitous.| Character- 
ized by charity ; charitable. 

1340-70 Alex, ¢ Dind. 84 Pat nis no chariteuus chois so 
schast for to libbe, 1393 
wroughte charite He was ayeinward charitous. 

Charity (tferiti). Forms: a. 2 carited, kari- 
tep, -ted; 8. 2-6 charite, cherite, 4-5 cheryte, 
4-6 charyte, charitee, 4~7 charitie, 4~ charity. 
[Two early types of this word appear in Eng. : (1) 
cavited, -tep, (2) charété; these are adoptions ze- 
spectively of ONE. carctedh, -tet(p), (later, and 
mod.Pic, caré?#é), and the somewhat later central 
OF, chavité (earlier charitet); which correspond 
to Pr. carttat, Sp. caridad, It. carita, semi-popular 
adaptations of caritat-em in its, theological 
sense. In truly popular use L. céritat-em had 
already become, through pop. Lat. *certit-cen, Pr. 
cartat, ONF, drerté, OF, chierté, mod.F. cherté. 
But this had the general Latin senses of ‘ dearness 
(high price), fondness, affection’, as well as those 
belonging specially to New Testament and Chris- 


’ tian use ; subsequently, to indicate the latter more 


distinctly, the Latin word, familiar in the language 
of the church, passed anew into popular use, and 


‘undergoing (from its later.date) Jess phonetic 


change, gave caritat, caritet, charitet, charité. 
Mixture of the two forms gave the type cheriié, 
and, in Eng. at least, the two words were not kept 
altogether distinct in use. See CHERTE, ae 
, The Greek word for ‘love’ in the N. T. (occasionally also 
in LXX) is dydiry, from root of vb, dyamd-ev ‘to treat 
with affectionate regard ’, ‘to love’; in the Vulgate, ayday 
is sometimes rendered by dzlectio (noun of action f. diligere 
to ‘esteem highly,’ love), but most frequently ‘by carzéas, 
‘dearness, love founded on esteem’ (never by adr). 
Wyelif and ‘the Rhemish version regularly rendered the 
Vulgate délecéio by ‘love’, caritas by ‘charity’. But the 
26th ¢. Eng. versions from Tindale to x6xx, while rendering 
éydiy sometimes ‘love’, sometimes ‘charity’, did not follow 
the dilectio and cavitas of the Vulgate, but used ‘love’ 
more often (about 86 times), confining-‘ charity’ to 26 pas- 
sages in the Pauline and certain of the Catholic Epistles 
(not in ‘r John), and the Apocalypse, where the sense is 
specifically xc, belo ~_ In the Revised Version r88r, ‘love’ 
has been substituted in all. these instances, so that it how 
statids as the uniform rendering of dydry, to the elimination 
of the distinction of diZect7o and caritas introduced by the 
Vulgate; and of ‘love’ and ‘charity’ of the 16th c. versions.] 
1. Christian love: a word representing cardfas of 


* the.Vulgate, as a’ frequent rendering of éyémq in 


N. T. Greek. With various applications: 2s 
+a. God’s love to man. (By early writers often 
identified with the Holy Spirit.) Obs. 7. 
€1200. Orniin 3000, &.Godess Gast iss katiteb & sopfasst 
SO) 


ee forpedd Godess sune Allmahtiz 
of Sannte je. “138. Wye ir SeZ. » IFT. 569 Zoven 
of Crist, of .. his' endeles charitee to mankoede” awe = 
Rom, vili. 39 The charite [Tinpate;ete. love, A/ien2, chari- 
tie] of God, that is in Jhesu Crist oure Lord. 1488 Cax- 
Ton Chast. Geddes Chyld, 27 The whiche goodnes is.god 
lemon ies he ys all charyte. ~2g88 A. Kine tr,-Canisins’ 
tech, 223 - the merit-of the’ same. maist_ haly ‘Passion 
ox, IT, - 


lufe nemmnedd’; & tatt wass all burrh kariteb & purrh 


joweER Conf. I. 271 To him that ~ 
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the Charitie of God is Towed forth in thair hartes.- (2839 
J. H. Newman Par. Sern. IV. xxi. 363 Charity is but 
another name for the Comforter} 


+b. Man’s love of God and his neighbour, 
commanded as the fulfilling of the Law, Matt. xxii. 


3% 39. Obs. : . 

c1178 Lamb. Hom. 39 Hwet is riht cherite..pet bu luuie 
pine drihten ofer. .alle cordliche ping. .and seoddan beoden 
uwile mon swa bu waldest pet me be bude, pis is riht 
cherite, cxz00 Vices § Virtues 21 Ic clepie and bidde for 
do muchele karited Se is an jem 1315 Suorenam 3 That 
man lovye God and man, charité hyt hoteth. 1488 
Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 27 In goodnes of charyte is 
a bonde of Joue the whiche draeth ustogod. 1547 Homilies 
1. Charity 11. (1859) 69 Charity stretcheth itself both to God 
and man, friend and foe. xgs2 Anr. Hasmiton Catech, 
(2884) 42 Quhate is cherite? It is lufe, quharby-we lufe 
God for his awin saik..and our neichbour for Gods saik, or 
in God. 1557 N.T. (Genev.) Rev. ii. 4 Neuerthelesse, I haue 
somwhat agaynst thee, because thou hast left thy fyrst 
charitie, [So Wycur, and Rhewish : Geneva 1560 ‘love’.} 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. u. § 14 This I think 
charity, to love God for himselfe, and our neighbours for 
God. “1846 Keece in Plaiz Seri. VIII ccxli, Charity— 
the truc love of God in Christ..cnsures the practice of all 
other virtues, 

e. esp. The Christian love of our fellow-men ; 
Christian benignity of disposition expressing itself 
in Christ-like conduct: one of the ‘ three Christian 
graces’, fully described by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiii. 

(One of the chief current senses in devotional language, 
though hardly otherwise without qualification as ‘ Christian 
charity’, etc. In the Revised Version, the word has dis- 
appeared, and dove has been substituted.) . 

ax300 Cursor M. x Cherite [v.». cheryte, charite] 
euer fordos envie. 1382 Wvettr 1 Cor. viii. 1 Sothli science, 
or kunnynge, inblowith with pride: charite edifieth. /did, 
xiii. 13 Nowe forsothe dwellen feith, hope, and charite, thes 
thre; forsoth the mooste of thes is charite. c1qso0 Lay- 
Folks Mass-Bk. Haue cherité with herte fyne..That 
eche man louc wel othere. 1587 GotpinG De Mornay xx. 
318 Some tell vs that Religion is nothing els but charitie, 
that is to say, the performing of a mans duetie towards his 
neighbour. 1396 Suaxs. Aferch. V. 1. i. 261 "Twere good 
you do so much for charitie. Zezv. I cannot finde it, 'tis 
not in the bond, 1628 Earte Aficrocosi, (Arb,) 63 A Shee 
precise Hypocrite, Shee is so taken vp with Faith, shee 
ha’s no roome for Charity. 1796 H. Hunter tr, St, Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 483 The charity of the Gospel 
should extend to men of every Religion. 1845 R. Jee 
in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 11. 709/t ‘The law of charity 
does not Hi irk me to have a greater regard for him than 
for myself, But, on the other hand, the same law requires 
that I should not have a less, 

d. In this sense often personified in poetic lan- 
guage, painting, sculpture, etc. 

cx300 Deus Caritas 33 in Z.£. P. (1862) 127 Let Charite 
nou a-wake, And do hit per neode is. "377 Lane. P, Pl. 
vir. 45 Charite Sanna chief help a3ein synne. 
1726 THomson Winter 354 ‘The conscious heart of Charity 
would warm. .- Han. Morr Ode Charity, O Charity, 
divinely wise, ‘thou meck-ey'd Daughter of the skies! 
¢1850 G. Rorison Hymn to Trinity, Lift on us thy Light 
Divine: And let charity benign Breathe on us her balm. 

e. Li, out of, charity: in or out of the Christian 
state of charity, or love and right feeling towards 
one’s fellow Christians. 

338. Wycir Ws. (1880) 274 A symple pater noster of a 
plougman pat his in charite is betre pan a thousand massis 
of coueitouse prelatis. 1393 Lane. &. Pl. C. xt. 38 He fallep 
natoutofcharite., r4ss E. Crerein FourC. Eng, Lett. sAnd 
he seith he is in charitee with all the world. rg19 Horsman 
hy xxiv. 201, I can nat be in charity with hym 
holdeth wrongefully from me my landis. 1633 Massincer 

New Way 1.1, 1am out of charity With none so much as 

the thin-gutted squire. 1735 Pore Donne's Sat. iv. 3, I die 

in charity with fool and knave, 
f£. In various phrases: see the quotations. 

ax240 Ureisun 161 in Cott. Hom. 199 Nu ich pe bi-seche 

ine cristes cherite., cxzg0 Hymn Virg, 19 in Trin. Coll. 

Hom, 258 Bisech pin sune par cherite bat he me_sschilde 

from helle in. 1305 Land Cokayne ad fin., Prey we 

‘od somote hit be. Amen, per seinte charite. 2375 BARBOUR 

vce mt, 324 Levys me tharfor, par cheryte. mabe J.Paston, 

t. in Le#t.4r0 11.39 ig yow forc! eryteof your dayly 

lyssyng. 2878 J. Srint Gaz, Gurion ww. ii, Helpe me to 
¥ co erg for Gods sake, and Saint Charitie, 2579 Srenser 

Sheph. Cat. May 247-Ah deare Lord, and sweete Saint 

Charitee [E. K. géoss., The Catholiques comen othe]. 1594 

Suaks. Xzch, [11,1 itt.273 Peace, peace for shame: If not, 

for Charity. x60x — Tel. NV. v. i. 273 OF charity, what 

kinne are you to me? .160z — Haz, iv. v. 58 By gis, and 
by S. Charity, Alacke, and fie for shame. 

2. Without any specially Christian associations : 

Love, kindness, affection, natural affection: now 

esp. with some notion of generous or spontaneous 

goodness. ~ - . : : 

\"In Wyclif, repr: cavitas of the Vulgate, which (like ayazy, 

=yovs) is used very generally in the O.T. In other cases in- 
flueficed perhaps by OF. chierté, L. carttas, or simply with 
generalized sense. 3 an 

@1228 Aucr, R. 408 Cherite—pet is: cherte of lecue binge 

& of deore._ Wyeur Jem, ti; a Rewende thin waxende 

gouthe, and charite of thi weddyng. 47d. xxxi. 3 In 

euere lastende charite V louede thee. — Hosea xi. 4 In 
litil boondis’ of Adam ¥ shal drawe hem, in boondis of 
charitee. .— Rom. xii. 10 Louynge to gidere the charite of 


ip ok (Gro. F a iM o 3498 ik pe tin. 
t t king, quené o! rinth, the country, 
$54 the “chylde in so great :charitie,' 1483 CAXTON Cato 


Aviijb, Tulle’ sayth. emonge al other charite the 
- charite of our contre ought to be loued and preferred before 
‘pl othe{r] charitees. 1667 Mitton P. L. i. 216 Dwells‘in all 
Heaven. charity_so dear?- x728 Gay Op. Introd.; 1 
cannot too often acknowledge your charity in bringing it 


CHARITY. 


upon the stage, 1842 Lane Avab. Nes. 1. 54, Lam one who 
requires to he treated with kindness and charity. 


b. 22. Affections; feelings or acts of affection. 

1667 Mitton £. Z, 1v. 756 Relations dear, and all the 
Charities Of Father, Son, and Brother. 1784 Cowrer Task 
v. so7 Can he be strenuous in his country’s cause, Who 
slights the charities, for whose dear sake ‘That country, if 
at all, must be belov’d? 28zq4 Worpsw, Lrcurs. 1x. 238 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, Are scattered. 
at the feet of Man—like flowers. 1818 Hattam Afid. Ages 
(1872) II. 177 Cutting off her members from the charities of 
domestic life. . : 

3. A disposition to judge leniently and hopefully 
of the character, aims, and destinies of others, to 
make allowance for their apparent faults and short- 
comings ; large-heartedness. (But often it amounts 
barely to fair-mindedness towards people dis- 
approved of or disliked, this being appraised as a 


magnanimous virtue.) 

App. a restricted sense of rc., founded upon one of the 
special characteristics ascribed to Christian charity which 
‘thinketh no evil’ 1 Cov, xiii. 6; cf. also 1 Ped. iv, 8 ‘ Charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins’. 

1483 CAXTON Cato 3, 1... beseche alle suche that fynde 
faute or errour that of theyr charyte they correcte and 
amende hit. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 1b, 1 begon 
after my poore maner to wryte in latyn, but your charite 
preuayled and letted me. 1634 Praynne in Documents agst. 
Prynne (1877) 42 Your Lordship therefore might have in 
charity forborne to quarrel with my two syllogismes .. till 
you had produced some better of your owne. 1682 DryDENn 
Relig. Laici 198 Charity bids hope the best. 1712 STEELE 
Sect. No. 390 P 3 She has not the least Charity for any of 
her Acquaintance, argx8 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 137 
Happy would it be, if where Unity ends, Charit did 
begin. 1837 T, Hoop, Jr. Pen § Penc, Pict. 195 We all 
want a little charity shown us sometimes. 1874 Morey 
Compromise (1886) 157 No charity nor good-will can narrow 
the intellectual breach. 


+b. Fairness ; equity. Ods. 

1430 Lyne, Bochas Prol. v, That their ground, with parfit 
charitie Conveyed be to their advauntage. 1496 sicé 12 
Hen, VII, c.6 [Certain foreign nations] have, contrarie to 
all lawe, reason, charite, right and conscience .. made an 
ordinaunce .. that noe Bogisha resortyng to the seid 
Martes shall, etc. 16, . Bacon Hist, Disc, ili. 8 In 
Charity, therefore, the English Church in those daies must 
be of mean repute for outward pomp. ; 

4. Benevolence to one’s neighbours, especially to 
the poor; the practical beneficences in which this 
manifests itself. 

& asa ising or disposition ; charilableness. 

¢1200 Orman 1017 Till karitepess hallshe mahht To wirken 
allmess werrkess. {id 10120 Karitebess mahhte Iss mikell 
all unnse333enndliz. x6rq Rateicn Hist, World wu. xxviii, 
The Jewes .. now upon the breaking up of the Chaldzan 
Amny, repent them of their Charity. os HartcLiFFE 
Virtues 367 Their Temperance and Gratitude, their Justice - 
and Fidelity, their Humanity and Charity. 1758 Jounson 
Idler No. 4 Pt Charity, or tenderness for the poor..is, I 
think, only known to those who enjoy.. the light of revelation, 
1836 Hor. Smirn Zi Tramp. (1876) 78 Charity—the only 
thing that we can give away without losing it. 1872 E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I. viii, 138 Mrs, Heron took the 
bairn out of charity. 

b. as manifested in action: spec. alms-giving. 
Applied also to the public provision for the relief 
of the poor, which has largely taken the place of 
the almsgiving of individuals. 

[Some would explain quot. 1154 as hospitality, or ‘ agape 
Christianorum, convivium quo amici vel etiam pauperes 
excipiuntur’ (Du Cange).) f 

1154 O. &. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 197 On al pis yuele 
time heold Martin abbot his abbotrice—& fand pe munekes 
& te gestes al bat heom behoued & heold micel carited in be 
hus. @x300 Cursor Af, 28919 When pou sall do pi charite 
{v.r. gines pi charite} .. gif noght so largely till ane Pat 
pou may gif anoper nane. 1393 Gower Conf I. 271 To him 
that wrought charite He was ageinward charitous. 1530 
Act 22 Hen, VITI, c. 12 To lyue of the charitee and almes 
of the people. 2605 Suaxs. Lear m1. iv, 61 Do poore Tom 
some charitie, 1662 FuLLer Worthivs (1840) IIL 119 Doing 
his Charity effectually, but with a possible privacy. 1737 
Pore Hor. Epist. 1. i, 23x The boys and girls whom charity 
maintains. 1863 Brent SZ. Amer. 16 June, A dependence 
upon the charity of their fellow countrymen. 1878 Jevons 
Prim, Pol, Econ. 10 All that the ane economist insists 
upon is that charity shall be really charity, and shall not | 
injure those whom it is intended to aid. 1884 F. M. Craw- 


. FORD Rom, Singer i, 4 The poor thing has been living on 


arity. ; 
e. plural. Acts or. works of charity to the poor. 
x607 Bacon Ess. Riches (Arb.) 240 Deferre not Charities 
till Death, cx818 Camrsevt Lines on Scene in Bavaria 
xiv, If the wild winds seem more drear Than man’s cold 
charities below. 1870 Exstenson Soc. § Solit., Farming 
Wks. (Bohn) 111. 57 He who devotes himself to charities. 

§. That which is given in charity ; alms. _ : 

The hrase do one’s charity, in 4b., easily passed into give 
one's charity. 

1300 Cursor M. 19062 He bam be-heild, bot wel wend he 
Pai suld him giue sum chorite. | Petre said til him onan, 
‘Gold ne siluer ha we nan’. 1362 Lanat. P. P2, A. 1, 167 
Moni Chapeleyns..Chewen heore charite and ‘chiden after 
more, 1608 Saks. Per. 11, ii. a4 Your honour has through 
Ephesus pour'd forth Your charity, 26.. Drypew (J,), I 
never had the confidence to beg acharity. 1694 R. L’Es- 
TRANGE (J.) She did ill then to refuse her a charity in. her 
distress. 1g7xx Appison Sfect. No, 127 B 3 An old Woman 
applied herself to me for my Charity. 1877 Mas. OuipHaNT 
Makers Flor. vii. 222 An Archbishop. .leading a panniered 
mule laden with charities, = 

6. A bequest, foundation, institution, etc., for the 
benefit of others, esp. of the poor or helpless. ~ 

by 37 
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CHARITY. 


The term, especially under the influence of legislative 
enactments, such as the statute on charitable uses 43 Jliz.c. 4, 
and the various modern Charitable Trusts Acts, has re- 
ceived a very wide application ; in general now including 
institutions, with all manner of objects, for the help of those 
who are unable to help themselves, maintained by settled 
funds or voluntary contributions ; the uses and restrictions 
of the term are however very arbitrary, and vary ‘entirely 
according to fancy or the supposed needs of the moment ; 
chief among the institutions included are hospitals, cat osm 
foundations for educational purposes, and for the periodica 
distribution of alms. F . 

1697 Evelyn Afez. 10 Mar., I went this evening to see... 
Christ’s Hospital. .having never scen a more noble, pious and 
admirable charity. 1748 Burien 6 Sera, (7844) 308 In the 
first establishment of a public charity. 1788 J. Powe.e 
Devises (1827) 11, 15 Lord Eldon lately held that Jews 
were properly excluded from the Bedford charity, consisting 
of a grammar school, etc. 1803 AZed, $rud, VILL 538 Upon 
the recommendation of any one for relief by this Chanty. 
Ibid. XV. 549 The advantages of medical charities have 
usually been confined in large towns, 1843 Prescott 
Mexico vn. v. (864) 454 With a fate not too frequent in 
similar charities, [it} has been administered to this day on 
the noble principles of its foundation. 1853 Ac¢ 16 § 17 
Vict. c 1 37 To examine and inquire into all or any charities 
in England and Wales, and the nature and objects, admin- 
istration, management, and results thereof, etc. 1862 Low 
(tite) Account of Charities in London. 

7. A refreshment dispensed in a monastic esta- 
blishment between meals; a bever. (App. only a 
modern rendering of med.L. chardias in sense of 
* queevis extraordinaria refectio, maxime illa que 
fiebat extra prandium et coenam in Monasterio.’ 
Du Cange.) 

1802-43 Fossrooxe Brit. Monachism iv. 31 They entered 
the refectory to receive their charities (cups of wine), while 
the Collation was reading. /did. xlviii, 264 note, These 
Charities did not consist of wine only. .for we find a Charity, 
consisting of a sallad, seasoned with honey. 

8. A popular name of the plant ‘Jacob’s 
ladder’, Polemonium coruleum, 

1941 Compl, Kam, Piece 1. i, 37 Add to your Buds Betony, 

harity, Sanicle, the Tops of St. John’s-wort when blown. 

9. Phrases. a, Cold as charity: referring to the 
perfunctory, unfeeling manner in which acts of 
charity are often done, and public charities ad- 
ministered; (but cf. AZa/é. xxiv. 12). Charity 
hegins at honte: used to express the prior claims 
of the ties of family, friendship, etc, to a man’s 
consideration (cf. 1 Zim. v. 8, etc.). 

1382 Wvcur Matt, xxiv. 12 The charite of manye schal 
wexecoold. — Of Prelates xi. Wks. (1880) 78 Hou schulde 
he panne here hem for sete men, whanne charite schuld 
bigyne at hem-self. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Afaét. xxiv. 12 The 
charitie of many shal yvaxe cold. 1616 Beaum, & Fu Wit 
without Mv. li, Charityand beating begins at home, 1642 
Sir T. Browne Relig, Med, u. iv, "Tis the general complaint 
of these times, and perhaps of those past, that Charity grows 
cold. /did., Charity begins at home, is the voice of the 
world : yet 1s every man his greatest enemy. 1705 Hicker- 
inciLt Priest-cr. 1. (1721) ag Though Charity should begin 
at home, it should not end at home.* 1795 Soutuey So/- 
dier’s Wife, Cold is thy heart and as frozen as Charity ! 
1798 — “ug. Eclog. v, But charity begins at home, And, 
Nat, there’s our own home in such a way This morning ! 
1865 TroLLore Can you forgive her xiiii, The wind {is as 
cold as charity, We are much more comfortable here, 

b. Brother or Sister of Charity: 2 member of 
a religious organization devoted to works of charity, 
of which several have at various times been founded. 

1706 tr, Dupin's Eecl. Hist. 16th C. WU. iv. xi. 459 The 
Brothers of Charity were instituted by St. John de Dieu. 
1848 THackeray Van, Jair lvii, Sisters of Charity .. with- 
out the romance and the sentiment of sacrifice. 188x Lavy 
Hersert Lith 247 The other person present was the 
Superior of the Sisters of Charity. 7 

10. attrib. and. Comb. (all referring to 4-6), ‘given 
or devoted to the furtherance of a charitable 
object’, as charity bail, land, money, sermon; 
‘brought up in a charity-school or on a charitable 
foundation’, as charity-boy, -child, -girl; charity- 
bred adj.; charity-bob (see Bos sb.4); charity- 
box, a money-box for collecting contributions to a 
charitable object; Charity Commission, Qom- 
missioners, a board created by the Charitable 
Trust Act of 1853 to control the administration of 
charitable trusts, with powers as to the manage- 
ment, re-organization, application, etc., of any of 
the funded charities; charity-house, a house or 
building devoted to a charitable object. . - 

1882 Life 7 Dec. 1018/1 A grand *Charity Ball under the 
gracious Patronageof T.R.H. the Dukeand Duchess of Con- 
naught. 1782 Burnev //isé. Afus,11.72The plateor*charity- 
box is held out to them, 1714 Mannevitie Jad, Bees (1725) 
I, 306 Among the *charity-boys there are abundance of tad 
ones that swear and curse about, id. 306 They bring up 
their *charity-children to handicrafts, as well as trades, 
1838-9 Dicxens O. Tovist are} Big chai ey. 2841 Ear. 
son L's, Ser. 1, ii, (1876) 55 Let him not. .skulk up and down 
with the air of acharity-boy. «2843 Hoop Tale of Trump, 
liv, Nay, happy the‘urchin—*Charity-bred. 186x Tuck: 
ERAY Sour Georges (Hoppe), In all Christendom there is 
no such sight as *Charity Children’s Day [at St, Paul's], 
1848 MacauLay Hist. Eng. iii. (Hoppe) Solecisms and 
faults of spelling such as a *charity-girl would now be 
ashamed to commit. 1758 Massie (#2//e) A plan for the 
Establishment of *Charity Houses for Exposed or Deserted 
Women and Girls. .186 Emerson Eng, 72azts, Land Wks, 
(Bohn) IT, 16'It [England] is stuffed full .. with towns, 
towers, churches, villas, palaces, hospitals, and- charity- 
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houses. 1887 Hazet. Ann, Cycé. 87/2 'The secretary to the 
{Charity} Commission for the time being is a corporation 
sole, by the name of ‘The Official ‘I'rustee of *Charity 
Lands’, xgxz Lurreeu. Brigf Rel. (1857) VI. 695 There 
was remaining..of the *charity money gathered. :upwards 
of 2000. 1840 MarcoLm 77av. 32/1, 1 regretied to see so 
much charity-money bestowed on Portuguese schools. 1700 
R. Howanp (fife) The Good Samaritan; a *Charity 
Sermon. 1817 Syp. Smirn Lett, cxxiii, I am going to 
preach a charity sermon next Sunday. . 

Cha-rityless,a. [see -LEss.] Void of charity. 

1848 Tnackeray Van. Fair viii, People .. living and 
flourishing in the world—Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless. 

Charity-school. A school, supported by 
charitable bequests or voluntary contributions, for 
the free or cheap education of children of the poor. 
Also attrib. 

1682 Mancn (###/c) Erecting a Charity School; a Charity 
Sermon, 17:0 Smateipce (¢é¢t/e) An account of Charity 
Schools erected in Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
Benefactions thereto, 1715 Neuson Addr. Pers. Quad. 163. 
197z0 De Foe Capt. Singleton xix. (1840) 319, I was a kind 
of acharity-school boy. 1833 Ure Pérlos. Manuf. 422 In 
the township of Turton. .there is a charity school in which 
ten or twelve boys are led and educated. 

Charivari (fa:riyvari).  [a. F. charivart (14th 
c. in Littré), Pic. cavibari, in med.L. c(h)arivarium, 
charavaria, etc, ; of unknown origin ; various con- 
jectures are mentioned by Littré.] A serenade of 
‘rough music’, with kettles, pans, tea-trays, and 
the like, used in France, in mockery and derision 
of incongruous or unpopular marriages, and of 
unpopular persons generally; hence a confused, 
discordant medley of sounds; a babel of noise. 

19735 tr. P. Bayle’s Dict. V1. 104 A Charivary, or Mock 
Music, given to a Woman that was married again imme- 
diately after the Death of her Husband. 1848 C, Bronti 
F. Eyre xvii. (D.) We .. played a charivari with the ruler 
and desk, the fender and fire-irons, 1854 Emnrson Leté, § 
Soc. Aims Wks. (Bohn) II. 173 We.. are all drawn into 
the charivari; we chide, lament, cavil, and recriminate. 
1863 Kincsiry IVater-b. i, Never was heard. .such a noise, 
row, hubbub, babel, shindy, hullabaloo, stramash, charivari, 
and total contempt of dignity and order. 

q{ From its original sense, taken as the name 
of a satirical journal in Paris; in imitation of 
which 

184x (¢¢/e) Punch, or the London Charivari. 

Chark (task), sb.1 [app. short. from chark coal, 
which appears soon after 1500, for CHARCOAL, q.v. 
No independent origin of the word appears. Cf. 
CHARK 2,2. 


1. Wood or coal charred ; charcoal ; coke. 

1708-15 Kersey, Charks (in Worcester-shire) Pit-coal 
chark’d, or charr’d, 1714 J'7. Bk. of Rates 38 Coals-Chark 
per Maund, or 06. 1719 Dg For Crxsoe xii, I contriv’d to 

urn some Wood. .under Turf, until it became Ci , OF 
dry Coal. 1789 Mrs. Prozzr Yourn. France 1. 223 Wood 
burned to Chark is a real poison. 

2. (See quot.) (Perh. a distinct word.) 

1872 Harowicx 7rad. Lanc. 35 The discoverer of the 
Chark or ‘fire-drill’, an instrument for obtaining fire by 
artificial means. 

| Chark: (t{a2k), s4,% [Russ. apa (charka), dim. 
of Tapa (chara) glass, noggin.] A small (Russian) 
glass or cup. 

1892 G, Fuetcuer Russe Come, (1857) 146 They beginne 
commonly with a chark, or small cuppe, of aqua vit. 1686 
Diary P. Gordon a6 Jan, (Spalding Club 1859) Receiving a 
charke of brandy out of the youngest his hand. 

+ Ghazi, 2.1 Ols. or dial. [OE. cearcian to 
creak; found also in ME. as chert, Camk: cf, 
merk, mark, etc.J 

1, To make a grating noise with the tecth. (Sc,) 
_ 2000 AELPRIC Gram. xxvi, § 5(Z.) 157 Stridio od0e strida, 
ic cearcige o00e gristbitige. [Somner has also cearciendetép, 
stridentes dentes.| 1828 JamtEson, To chark as the teeth 
do (In South of Scot!. pronounced chairé). 

2. To creak, as a wheel on its axle, a door on 
its hinges. Ods. : 

1388 Wrens Amos ii.13 Lo! Y shal charke yndur gou, as 
a wayn chargid with hei charkith. 1393 Gowrr Couf Il, 
to2 ‘There is no dore, which may charke. ¢ 1440 Prom/p. 
Paro. 7o/t Charkyn as a carte or barow or opyr thynge 
lyke, arguo, VG. alti dicnnt stridere. 

3. To complain continuously, be querulous. Se. 

282g in JAMIESON, 

Ghark (tfask), v.2 [appears only about the 
middle of the r7th ¢.; see Caark 50.1] trans. 
To burn to charcoal ; to char; to coke (coals). 

1662 Punter Worthics wn. 97 A way..to Charke Seacole 
in such manner, as to render it usefull for the making of 
Iron. 1664 Eveiyn Sylva 32 Small-coal..made by chark- 
ing the slenderest brush, and summities of the twigs. 1684 
T. Burner 7h, Zarth il. 53 We are not to conceive that 
the earth will be onely scorcht or charkt in the last fire. .it 
will become an molten sea mingled with fire. r806-7 J. 
Benesrorp Afiseries Hunt. Lye (1826) 1x. v, A beefsteak.. 
completely charked by over-dressing. -x836 Sin G. Heap 
Home Tour 128 Fires, for the purpose of charking the coal 
used in smelting the metal. ° a 

Hence Charked Afi. a.; Charking ubi.-sb. - 

1635 Counc. Order in Thurloe State Pap. (1742) IIT. 496 
The sole exercise of their invention of charking or calcinin 
of New Castle cols. . Flis invention of making of iron wit 

itconl charked. 1667 Denuam Direct. Paint. u. it. 104 

aint..the Great Harman charkt almost to Coal. 1870 
Jevons Elen, Logie vi. 4g Coal. .originally. .was thename 
of charked or charred w: B 


CHARLATANISM. 


+ Chark, v.2 Ods. Dial. var. of Cank to burden, 
& pe Cursor M. 23994 Charked suai was wit care, + 
Charke coal, obs. f. Cuarcoat. 

+ Charl, Ods. A variant of Car. or CHuRL. 

i. cher? might have a phonetic variant chaz, as 
well as chus7; cf. BERNE and its variants, etc.] 
axgoo Coz. Alyst. (1841) 139 The olde charle had ryght 
gret corage. Jdid. 181, I al sle scharlys, And qwenys with 
therlys. ¢x4q0 Prom. Parv..72 Cherelle or charle {499 
Pyusou churle or carle), rusticus, [bid 77 Choffe or chute, 
charle or chutt, rusticus, | : 

Charlatan ({aalatan, -ten), sb. anda. Forms: 
7 chiarlatan, charlitan, (schareleton), 7- char- 
latan. [a. F. charlatan ‘a mountebanke, a cousen- 
ing dmg-seller, a pratling quack-salver, a tatler, 
babler’ (Cotgr.), ad. It. ciarlatano = ciarlatore 
babbler, patterer, mountebank, f. cfaz/are to babble, 
patter, act the mountebank, f. céaz/a, chat, prattle; 
cf. Sp., Pg. charlar, Wallachian charrar, ONF. 
charer ap to prattle, babble. Cf. guack to 
gabble like a duck, talk like a Cheap Jack, paff 
patent medicines, act.as a charlatan.] 

A, sb. 

+1. A mountebank or Cheap Jack who descants 
volubly to a crowd in the street ; es. an itinerant 
vendor of medicines who thus puffs his ‘science’ 
and drags. (Now included under2.)  - 

{x60 B. Joxson Volpone 1. ii, The Rabble of these ground 
Ciarlitani, that spred their Clokes on the Pavement. 16z1 
CoryaTe Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Sometimes to hear the 
Ciarlatans,] 1618 D, Be.curer Hans Beer-Zot Djb, 1 think 
the Serieant is grown Mountebancke To cling by shifts, hey, 

agse, passe, Italian grown; asharking Charlatan, 1646 Sir 
LT. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. iii, 11 Saltimbancoes, Quacksalvers, 
and Charlatans, deceive them in lower degrees. 1678 BuTLER 
Hud. m. 1. 971 For Chiarlatans can do no good, Vntil 
th’ are mounted in a Crowd. 177x Mrs. Harris in ‘Priv. 
Lett, 1st Ld. Malmesbury 1, 214 At the masquerade. .Mr, 
Banbury was a most excellent friseur, Lord Berkeley a 
charlatan. [1864 Burton Scoé Aér. 1. iti. 145 He is called 
a charlatan, quack, and mountebank.] 

+b. One who puffs his wares ; a puffer. 

1670 Cotron Jsfernon Pref, Though in the foregoing 
Paragraph, I have discover'd something of the Charlatan in 
the behalf of my Bookseller. 

2. An empiric who pretends to possess wonderful 
secrets, esp. in the healing art; an empiric or im- 
postor in medicine, a quack. 

@1680 Buter Rev. (1759) 11. 197 Charlatans make Dis- 
eases fit their Medicines, and not their Medicines Discases, 
1710 Appison Jailer No. 240 7 3 Ordinary Quacks and 

Jatans. (1 d - Brown Poetry & Aus. tik. 34 note, 
Charlatans, a Word with which we have none precisely 
conrecponicat in our Language : Ie signifies here, one who 
is 2 Pretender to Medecine by the Arts of Magic) 1791 
Burxe Let. Memd, Nat, Assembly Wks, 1842 L 2 The 
nation is sick, very sick, by their medicines. But the char- 
latan tells them ‘that what is passed cannot be helped. 
184x Brewster Afart. Sc. ur. iv. (1856) 353 The charlatans, 
whether they deal in moral or in physica wonders, form a 
race which is never extinct. 1860 Tanner Pregnancy i, 3. 

3. An assuming empty pretender to knowledge 
or skill ; a pretentious impostor. 

1809 Edin, Kev. Apr. 193 The Alexandrian sages (Proclus, 
etc.]..were in fact the chardafans of anticnt philosophy. 
1840 Cancyte /Zerocs (1858) 268 A questionable step for me 
..to say..that Mahomet was a true Speaker at all, and not 
rather an ambitious charlatan. 1858 Frouns Mist, Eng. 
ITI. xvi. 363 His [Cromwell's] truce creed was a hatred of 
charlatans, 1872 Geo, Exviot Mfiddlent, v. xiv. 335 A char- 
latan in religion is sure to like other sorts of charlatans, 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a charlatan ; em- 


pirical, quack, : 

x True Non-Conf. es But the schareleton tricks of a 
pitiful impostor, 3852 Granstonn Geean. IV, it, z42 Thea- 
trical, not to say charlatan and mountebank, politics, 862 
Snirtey Nuge Crit, xi. 472 Because I love freedom .. I 
hesitate to apply the charlatan quackeries which may fatally 
hut all that is best and most living in English liberty. 

Charlatantie (fiditernik), a. [f Cuannatan 
sh.+-10; ch. puritanic, satanic, cte.] Ofor belong- 


ing to a charlatan or quack. 

1843 Blackw, Mag. LIV. 244 Think not that charlatanic 
genius rests content with triumphs even so transcendent as 
these. 1854 Lapy Lyrron Behind Scenes 1.3, iv. r29 The 
charlatanic shade of that great petty Jarcener of sentiment, 
Lawrence Sterne. x872 Daily News 25 July, Secking to 
make themselves a charlatanic fame out of their prosecutions. 

Charlatanical (farliternikil), 2. [fas pree, 
+-ALl.] Of the nalure of a charlatan; related to, 


or of the nature of, charlatanry ; charlatanish. — 
1663 Cowrry Cutter Colent,.St. Pref, A cownsdly mating 
Soldier, an ignorant charlatanical Doctor, a foolish Cheating 
Lawyer. . have always been, and still are the Principal Sub. 
jects of all Comedies. 847 Blachw. Mag. LXI. 784 Books 


ushered into existence by such charlatanical manazuvees. 
Charlatanish (faalitinif}, «. [f Coarnatan 
sb. + -t81,] Savouring ofa charlatan, charlatanical. 
1846 Blackw. Mag, WX. 121 {It} was charlatanish ‘and 
contemptible. 286 Sat, Rev. 18 May 512 Charlatanish and 
generally interested eulogies of virtue. ; 
Charlatanism (fisliténiz’m). (f as prec, + 
-Ism; prob. after F. charlatanisme.] The practice 
or method of a charlatan ;. the being a charlatan. 
x804 Edin. Rev. V. 85 We particularly noticed the char- 
latanism of their amateurs, 1844 Blackw. Afag. LV. 349 
What the charlatanism of necromancy effected a thousand 
years ago, was now effected by the charlatanism of genius, 
2848 Rusu Afod. Paint. L. 1. vi. i. 382 One glance at it 
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291 


ought to prove the cones charlatanism and trickery of 4 ivatch chains and Wellingtons, and a charley at their under 


the'whole system. 1865 M. Arnotp Zs, Crit. ii. 65 Ignor- 
ance and charlatanism in work of this kind are always trying 
to pass off their wares as excellent. : ae 

Charlatanry (Jaslatan). (a. F. charlatanerie, 
ad. It. céara¢anerta: see prec. and -Ry.] Action 
which bespeaks a charlatan; quackery, imposture. 
- (More contemptuous than the prec., and referring more to 
actual practice.) Peale - : : 

1638 Divine § Pol. Observ. fr. Dutch 54 The shift he 
useth could not have saved another man from imputation of 
impudency and charlatanery.. 1656 Buounr Glossogr., 
Charlatanerie, cousening or gulling speech, cogging, lying. 
1766 Hl. WALroLe Cory, ean) II. 327, [I] do not even envy 
you Rousseau, who has all the charlatanerie of Count St. 
Germain to make himself singular and talked of. 1869 
Sir J. T. Corzrmpce Aen, Keble 374 Rules like these .. to 
guard against direct swindling, and charlataneries. 


Charlatanship, sonce-wd. = CHARLATANISM, 
1836 G. S: Faner Answ. Aresenbeth xx The literary char- 
. latanship ‘of this writer, 
+ Charlatism. Obs. rave—'. = CHARLATANISM, 
x6zx'Coter., Charlaterie, Charlatisme; or as Charla- 
tanevie, ‘ 7 

Charles’s Wain. Forms: 1 carles-wén, 4 
Cherlemaynes-wayne, 5 Charlmons wayn, 
carle wensterre, carwaynesterre, Charel- 
wayn, Oharlewayn,6 Charle wane, 6-7 Charles 
wayne or waine, 7 Charles or Oarol’s wain(e, 
Charlemagne or Charles his wane, wain(e, 
Charle-waine, Charlmaigne Wain, 7—Charles’s 
Wain: [OE. Carles weg the wain (Gpega, 

plaustrunt) of Carl (Charles the Great, Charle- 
magne). The name appears to arise out of the 
verbal association of the star-name Arcturius with 
Arturus or Arthur, and the legendary association 
of Arthur and Charlemagne; so that what was 
peigmally the wain of Arcturus or Bootes (‘ Bowtes’ 
golden wain’ Pofe), became at length the wain of 
Carl or Charlemagne, (The guess chztrl’s or carle's 
wat has been made in ignorance of the history.)] 

The asterism comprising the seven bright stars 
in Ursa Major; known also as The Plough. 

As the name Arcturus was formerly sometimes applied 
loosely to the constellation Bodtes and incorrectly to the 
Great Bear, the name Cavlewayne-sterre occurs applied to 
the star Arcturus. a 

ax000 Ags. Man. Astron. in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. 16 
Arhcton hatte an tungol on nord dele, se seofon 
steorran and is se-haten septemtrio, pone hatad bewedemenn 
Carleswen. 1398 Trevisan Barth. De P. R. vim. xxxv, 
Arcturus is comynly clepid in Englis Cherlemaynes wayne. 
1468 Medulle Gram, in Cath. Angl. 59 Arlophilaxe, the 
carle wensterre, Avturus, guoddam signun celeste: an= 

lice, © carwaynesterre. 1483 Cath. Angi, 59 Charele 
wayn [v.7. Charlewayn], arthurus plaustrin. ax4qgx J. 
Rous Hist. Regun Angt. (1716) 30 Ursa majoris, yulga- 
riter dictee Charlmons wa‘ 1513 Doucias Zunes vit. 
Prol. 151 The son, the sevin sternis, and'the Charll wane, 
The elwand, the elementis, and Arthuris hufe. 1598 | ‘ALE 
Dialling 56 Vhe greater Beare called also Charles Waine, 
and of country men, the plough. 2600 Touangur 77 vansf, 
ifet. ii, Now ‘are they mounted into Carols waine, _ 1606 
Hotrann Sueton, 74 The starres of the celestial beare 
(warg. note, Charlemaine his waine). 2x626 Davies Poems 
(Grosart) II. 237 (A. S, Palmer) Those bright starres. .Which 
English ee Charles his waine, do name; But more 
this Ile is Charles, his waine, Since Charles her royall 
Wagoner became, 1630 J. TayLor (Water-P,) Wks. (N.) 
Charles his Cart (which we by custome call Charles ‘his 
wane) is most gloriously stellifide. 1652 Urourart Fewel 
Wks. (1834) 248 He had fixed them in their stations after the 
fashion of a Charlewaine. 1654 R. Virvam Zit. Ess. 11. 
74 Sevn Stars ..Which are by vulgar Clarineane Wain 
named. 1832 Tennyson New-Year's Eve ra Till Charles's, 
‘Wain came out above the tall white chimney-tops. 1876 J. 
FP, Brake Astron. Myths 59(A. 8. Palmer)In England it goes 
by the name of ‘ King Charles’.Wain’. 

+*Chartlet. Obs. Also 7 charlett. [cf. OF. 
charlet sorte de vase”; also CHARLOTTE. J. 

1.. A kind’ of custard containing milk, eggs, 
brayed pork, and seasoning, boiled toa curd. ~ 

*, Ie1390 Form of Cury 27 Charlet and charlet yforced. 
1428 Cookery Bk. (Hari. MS, 27g) (1888) 17 Charlette (+ecife) 
.-Charlet a-forcyd ryally (ecige). ¢x4q0 Promp, Parv. 70 
Charlet; dyschemete; Zefo. 1513 Bh. Keruynge in Babees 
Bk. (1868) 273 Gélly, mortrus, creme almondes, blaunche 
manger, iussel, and charlet, cabage, and nombles of a dete, 
ben good; & all other potage beware of. cx63% Turan. 
Tatenhant 277 in Hazl. E. P, P. U1.'95° Chese crustis in 
charlett As red as any scarlette. 

Charlewaine, obs. form of Caartes’s WAIN. 
‘Charley, Charlie (ifeali). colo. [a familiar 
variant of Charles. - ns : 

1, The name formerly given to a night-watchman.. 

[The origin fs unknown: some have conjectured ‘ because 
Charles I in 1640 extended and improved the watch-system 
in the metropolis ’.}_ - @ 

, 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Charley, a watchman, 
Charley-ken, a watch-box. 1823 in Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 
1628 No Charlies have they now. 1845. Hoop Tale:of 
Treuntp. Wy, That other old woman, the ‘parish Charley! 
18g2 Bentley's Mése. 1 June 620 Oh, those dear old ‘Charlies’ 
of the Dogberry school ! “186 Srranc Glasgow § Clubs 413 
Boxing a Char ey,.was an affair, of weekly occurrence. . 

2. A_small triangular beard extending from.the 


under lip, and ending in 4 ‘point a little below the 
chin ; well-known in the portraits of Charles I and 


his contemporaries. 


1834 Genth Mag. Mar. I, 295/a With white ‘pantalodas, 


lip. @384x Hook Widow x. 145 He..wore..a Charley on 

his under lip. 186 Tavior Axtig. Falkland 43 That square, 

Saat, SER EST, a moustache and Charlie is William 
ie 


3. Applied as a proper name to the fox. 
1857 Hucues Tom Brow:i. (D.) A nice little gorse. .where 
abideth poor Charley. 2859 H. Kinasrey G. Hamiyu (D.) 
* You don’t know Charley, f can see,’ said Halbert. 
Charley-pitcher. s/ang. A thimble-rigger. 
Sata Tw. round Clock(1861) 160 ‘ Charley-pitchers,’ the 
knavish gentry who pursue the games of ‘under seven or 
over seven’, ‘red, black, leather and star’, or inveigle the 
unwary with ‘three little thimbles and one small pea’. 187 
Besant & Ric Sox of Vite. 1. ix. 100 ‘ Charley-pitchers', 
had gained an honourable livelihood with the thimble and 
the pea. 

Charling. Ods. vare—'. ?Snarling. 

1632 W. Litucow Jotall Discourse 108 This charling Ape, 
with counterfeits and lies. 

Charlock (t{aslgk). Forms: 1 cerlic, 5-6 
carlok(e, 6-7 carlock(e, charlok, 6-8 chad- 
lock(e, 7 carloc, (9 cherlock), 6-charlock. See 
also CapLocx, Kepnocx. [OE. cerlic, cyrlic 
of unknown etymology, probably gave cherlock, 
charlock, The forms in car-, her-, cur-, are not 
easy to account for phonetically, unless there 
was also an OE. type carloc, cearloc. For the 
forms chadlock, chedlock, cadlock, kedlock, (OE. 
cedelc), see Keptock. There appears no basis for 
the guess that the second syllable is Mac, ‘leek’.] 

Popular name of Sinapis arvensis or Field Mus- 
tard (N.O. Cracifere); but applied also-to other 
gregarious field-weeds of the same order. Joint- 


podded charlock, Raphanus Raphanistrum. 

@ 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 297 & 451 AMereurialis, cedelc, 
cyrlic, cxz000 Sax. Leechd. 11, 102 Wip hatum omum, 
nim .. cerlices seed, drince on wine. ¢x325 Gloss. in Red, 
Ani. IT, 80/2 Szerlok, croft, cxqgo Promp. Pari. 62 
Carlok, herbe, evuca. axqgo Alphite (Anecd. Oxon.) 153 
Rapistrum ..anglice kennekel we? carlokes, 1562 Turner 
Herbaiu.(1568) 22a, The herbe whiche we call in Englishe 
Carloke or charloke, or wild cole. 1598 Grrarp ‘erdal un. 
ii, § 2, 179 Charlock or Chadlock — 180 Called Charlock, 
Kedlock, and Carlock. 161 Corer, s.v. Velar, Others 
improperly call the Rape Chadlocke or Charlocke. a 1617 
Bayne O Eph. (1658) 7 Carloc is much higher than the 
Barly. 1645 Warp Sev. Ho, Cont. 31 Whatever seed is 
cast in, it returns nothing but carlock and such like raffe. 
19776 Wrrneninc Zot. Arvangent. (1796) III, 82 The name 
Charlock, or as it is more commonly J baat in the mid- 
land counties, Kedlock..is not confined to one plant only, 
but is indiscriminately applied to Sinapis nigra, Brassica 
Nafpus, Sinapis arvensis, and Raphanus Raphanistrum, 
as one or other of these abound more or less. 1862 Lp. 
Patmmrston Sp, at Routsey 19 Dec., When a man walks 
over a field of turnips and sees it full of charlock, he must 
say there is room for some improvement. 1876 Whitd; 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) 158 Runch, cherlock, chedlock, or Kedlock. 
{Still called cxrlick in Herts. by the farmers. T. Austin.] 

Charlot. 

3866 Colonist (Beldee) 5 May 2/1 (In enumeration of a 
ship's cargo) Oil, charlots, and shell. 

Charlotte (fault). [F. charlolte: possibly 
the feminine proper name.] A dish made of apple 
marmalade covered with crumbs of toasted bread. 
Hence Charlotte Russe, a dish composed of-cus- 
tard enclosed in a kind of sponge-cake. 

1885 ‘THACKERAY Mewcoies v, He would have had jellies 
and Charlottes Russes, instead of mere broth, chicken and 
batter pudding. 289 Sata Zw. round Clock (1861) 246 
Charlottes of'a thousand fruits, 1860 O. W. Homes Eésie V. 
(1887) 90 Charlottes, caky externally, pulpy within. 

Charlysche, obs. form of Cuur.isa. 

Charm (tfam), sd. [ME. charme, a. F. charme 
charm :—L, carmez song, verse, oracular response, 
napa . : 

1. orig. The chanting -or recitation of a verse 
supposed to possess magic power or occult in- 
fluence ; incantation, enchantment; hence, any 
action, process, verse, sentence, word, or material 
thing, credited with such properties; a magic 
spell; a talisman, etc. 

“@13300 Cursor M, 28521 With charm and coniurisun, wende 
i womman to bewile. ¢3340 4yeud. 43 Be charmes oper be 
wychecreft. 1386 Cuaucer Axis. 7, 1854 Toothere woundes 
and to broken armes Somme hadden salues and somme had- 
den charmes. 1393 Lanct. P. Pé. C. xx. 19 Ich haue saued 
with pis charneOf men and of wymmen menyscore pousend. 
¢1%400 Desir. Troy 947 Now. thies charmys-and enchaunte- 
menttes are cheuit to noght. ¢1440 Pro1p.Parv.70 Charme, 
ixcantacio. 1833 Bevtenpen Livy v. (1822) 462 Quhen M. 
Fabius. .wes sittand in his chiar, makand charmis [Jre@fante 
carmen} of his maner to the sacrifice of Goddis. 1586T.B:Za 
Primand, Fr, Acad, 1, (1594) 67 The serpent. .stoppeth hir 
eares with hir taile, to the.end she may not heare the charmes 
and sorceries of the inchanter. 26x0 Suaxs. Tezz/. v.i. 31 My 
Charmes Ile breake, their sences Ile restore. x649 Mitton 
ikon. Pref, (1851) 336 Any charme, though never so wisely 
murmur’d, ° 1676 i 
alone:..-Repeated asa Charm. 1817 Byron A7an/7. 1. 1.35, 
Tcall upon-ye by the written charm Which gives me power 
upon you. 1858 J, Marringau Stud:Ckr. 46 A charm .. 
denotes any material object or outward act, the possession 
or use of which is, thought to confer safety or blessing, not 
by natural eperation, but by occult virtues inherent in it, 
‘or:mystical éffects appended to it.7 * - ; 

: bs Anything worn: about the.person to ayert evil 
or ensure Peoapeey 3 88 amulet.” = es 
“ 3896 Srenszr J, Q, 1, ii. 18 Ctirse on that Cross .. Dead 


RYDEN 4 ureug-z. iv. i 1955 His Name’ 


< CHARM: 


long ygoe, 1 wote, thou haddest bin, Had not that charme 
from thee forwarned itt. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol, 
Gen, 86 An Amulet or Inchantment and Charm hung about 
one’s neck or wrest against witchcraft. 1832 Ht. Marringau 
Life in Wilds vii. 84 Dame Fulton tied a charm round her 
neck to prevent her being wounded by any venomous rep- 
tile. 1832 Lanner 2x. Niger I. xi.32 The horse's head 
was loaded with charms and fetishes. 1838-42 ArNoLp Hist, 
Rome (1846) I. xi. 407 He was very much afraid of thunder 
and lightning and always carried about with him a seal 
skin, as a charm against its power. 

2. fig. (cf. spell.) 

1592 Swans. Row. § Ful, 1. Prol. 6 Alike bewitched by 
the charme of lookes. 1665-9 Boyte Occas. Ref. u. vit, 
Cards and Company will give them enough to prove a 
Charm against Thinking. 1875 Stunss Const. Hist. 1. iv. 
59 On whom the charm of the Roman name had no power. 

3. fig. Any quality, attribute, trait, feature, etc, 
which exerts a fascinatifg or attractive influence, 
exciting love or admiration. In /., esp. of female 
beauty, great personal attractions. 

{x598 Suans, Merry W, un. ii. 107, I neuer knew a woman 
so doate vpon 2 man ; surely I thinke you haue charmes, la 
.-Not I, assure thee ; setting the attraction of my good 
parts aside, I haue no other charmes.) 1697 Drvven Virg, 
Past. ut, 1t2 All she said and did was full of Charms. 1712-4 
Pore Rage Lock iv. 4 Scornful virgins who their charms 
survive. 1756 Burke Sud. § B.1. § 1 Every thing has, in 
that stage of life, the charm of novelty to recommend it. 
1770 Gotoso. Des. Vill, 289 Slights every borrow’d charm 
that dress supplies. 1841 Lane Avaé. Nis. 1. 29 A mole is 
considered an additional charm. 1848 Macauray /ffést, 
Exg. U1. 75 When parted by the sea from the charms which 
had so strongly fascinated him. AZod. (Statue) Venus hiding 
her charms. Shs 

b. (without 4/.) Fascinating quality; charming- 
ness, attractiveness. 

1830 D'Isragu Chas, /, LI. vi. 111 Something of the 
charin-of fiction is thrown into the historical composition. 
1878 Mor.ey Diderot I. 41 To Diderot we go not for charm 
of style, but for a store of fertile ideas, 1877 Mrs. For- 
RESTER A/ivnor I. 5 Her charm is chiefly dependant upon 
expression, 

@. Charms (U.S. slang): Money. 

+4. 2A conjuration, adjuration (cf. CHARM z. 6). 

#1734 Nortu Z-cam, 1, iv. @ 125 She knocked him up 
at Midnight, with Charms of Secrecy; for, said she, if my 
Friends come to know I have been with you, 1 am undone. 


5. A small ornament or trinket worn fastened to 
a watch-chain or girdle. (irom sense 1 b.) 

1863 Look bef. you Leap 1. 227 A small charm in the 
shape of a heart." r870 Miss Brineman &, Lynne 1. x. 155 
Rose’s watch and bunch of charms. 

6. Comb., as charm-reader, -ring; charm-bound, 
pple. and adj.; charm-budlt, -like, -struck, etc. adjs. 

1800 Coceripce Piccolo, 1. ix, Inextricably .. In this 
name hath my destiny *charm-bound me. 1804 Leyvnen 
Mermaid ad fin., ‘The charm-bound sailors. 1791 E. Dar- 
win Bot. Gard, it. 69 Amid her *charm-built towers, 1868 
Lo. Houcuton Select. /r. Wks, 162 *Charm-engirdled isle. 
1886 Cornh. Mag. July 55 The *charm-reader, the fortune- 
teller and the medicine man. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L. 
133 In the Braybrooke Collection is a bone *charm-ning. 
1885 M. Agnoxo £ss. Crit. iii. 115 Mountain-nymph *charm- 
struck by the night. 

Charm (t{aim), 5b.2 Also 6 charme. [A 
dialectal variant of cherme, a common 16th c, form 
of Curr, q.v. Perhaps some fancied association 
with Carat 56.1, or with L. carmen, may have 
contributed to give this form its literary standing ; 
for an original chirm would naturally give later 
cherm and churnt, but not charm, (cf. fir, first, 
bird, dirt, none of which become av).] 

1, The blended singing or noise of many birds ; the 


blended voices of school-children, and the like. 
[zg30 Paiscr. 617/2 What a cherme these byrdes make, 
content ces oyseanz jargonnent.) 1848 Upatt, ete. Evasm, 
Par. Like(1548)31 b, The hymne. . which that sameheauenly 
quier of Aungels ., syng all together in one charme, 380 
H. Girrorp Gilleftowers (1875) 97, 1 .. listened .. Unto the 
small birdes chirping charme, 12584 Pere Arraignm. 
Paris 1. iii, 12 Hark, Flora, Faunus, here is melody, A 
charm of birds, 1667 Mrtron P, L. iv. 642 Sweet is the 
breath’ of morn, her rising sweet, With charm of earliest 
Birds. 7879 Jerrenies Wild Life iu S. C. 233 Thousands of 
starlings, the noise of whose calling to each other is in- 
describable..the country folk call it a ‘charm’, meaning a 
noise made up of innumerable lesser sounds, each interfering 
with the other. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Wovrd-bk. 
s.v., The coppy’s all on a charm, — Whad a charm them 
childern bin makin?’ school, 1886 W. Barnes Dorset Dial. 
Sag a noise or confusion of voices, as of children or 
ids. é 
+2. Song or singing: a. of a bird; b, of men. 
1887 Cuurcnyarp Worth. Wales (1876) 102 The chirp and 
charme, and chaunt of euery bird, 1604 Drayton Ode 38 
The small Birds warbled their harmonious Charmes. 1633 
P. Frercuer Purple [si. 1. xviii. 5 1f.. Meevius chaunt his 
thoughts in brothel! charm. 


Charm (tfa1m), v1 [a. F. charnie-r (13th c, in 
Littré),.£. charate CHanit $6.1] 

‘1. érais.-To act upon with or as with a charm or 
magic; so as- to’ influence, control, subdue, bind, 
etc. ; to put a spell upon; to bewitch, enchant. 


|. _ €3380 Six Fer ind, 2411 And hymen hecharme} so, pat hy 


ne my3te a-wakye no3t. _ ¢ 1440 York Myst. xxxiii. 288 He’ 
enchaunted and charmed oure knyghtis. 1g35 Coverpace 
Ser, viii. 17,.1 will sende Cockatrices & serpentes amonge 
you (which will not be charmed). zg9 Frorio Sec. Frufes 
x3 It is good to drinke in a morning to charme the mist. 
19794 S. Wutiams Vermont 128 Each of these animals have 


~ a power of fascinating, or charming birds. 1856 Kane 


37 - 2, 


CHARM. 


Aret. Expl. U1. xxiv. 243 They wanted me to charmor cure 
him. fod. Many people still believe in charming warts. 

b. Const. zo and zz (obs.), from. Also tig. 
To persuade or induce éo, to dissuade from, 

1594. Greene J’r. Bacon ix, If thou canst by magic charm 
The fiend..From pulling down the branches ‘of the tree. 
1605 SHAKS, /facd, 1, i. 129 Ile Charme the Ayre to giue a 
sound. 1607 — Z7s01 1V, iii. 434 Has almost charm'd me 
from my Profession, by perswading me to it, @1687 Petty 
Pol, Arith. i, (1691) 31 As if Men could be charmed to trans- 
plant themselves from their own Native .. Country merely 
by Words, 1795 SoutHey Yoon of Arc vu. ie Nor all her 
hellish arts Can charm my arrows from their destin'd course. 

@, With various extensions; e.g.: Zo charm 


asleep, charm away, charm out, etc. 

1549 Covennate Evasut. Par. Gal.8 He..that..charmyng 
out your christian mynde hath by enchauntment cast Bh 
into this frensye. 1597 Suaxs. 2 fez. /V, iv. ii. 39 This 
Hydra-Sonne of Warre ..Whose dangerous eyes may well 
be charm’d asleepe. x6rx — Cyd, 1. vi. 117 ’Tis your 
Graces That from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, 
Charmes this report out. xy1z-4 Pore Rafe Lock v. 20 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day, Charm’d the 
small-pox, or chas’d old-age away. Los. Wash 26. 
3796 Burke Regic. Peace i, Wks. VLU. 232 To charm that 
rich prize out of the iron gripe of robbery. 1806 CaNninc 
Poet. Wks. (1827) 56 "Twill charm away the fiends. 1850 
Tennyson fn Aen, xxi, When Science. .charms Her secret 
from the latest moon. 1859 — Vivien 330 The charm so 
taught will charm us both to rest. 

2. ‘To endow with supematural powers or virtues 
by means of charms; esp. to fortify against evil 
or dangers. 

«1564 Bacon Hunble Supplic. ia Prayers, ete. (1844) 234 
The bishop mumbleth a few Latin words over the child, 
charmeth him, crosseth him. cxgg0 Martows Faust, vii. 
56 Then charm me that I may be invisible. ¢ 16xz Cuarman 
Lliad w.(R.) Feed not the Grecians pride; They are not 
charm’d against your points of steele, nor iron fram'’d. x6xz 
Ssaks. Cymzb. v. iii. 68, 1, in mine owne woe charm’d, Could 
not finde death, , 

tb. To mark with a symbol as a charm. Ods. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1338/4 A grey Mare..charm'd upon 
the 4 fetter-lock joints. 

3. intr. To work charms, use enchantments or 
spells, practise magic, 

crgoo A. Adis. 342 Thus charmed Neptanabus. ¢ 1340 
Hampoie Psalter Wiii]. 5 He charmys swa wisely in his 
crafte, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvi. x. (2495) 763 
She heryth not the voys of the charmyng nother comy: 
out to hym that charmyth. 1535 Coverpate Ps, lvii(i}. 5 
That she shulde not heare the voyce of the charmer, charme 
he neuer so wysely. 31602 Suaxs. Haw. 1. i. 163. 1662 
Matuew Val, Alch. § 71. 94, 1 do..give my enemies leave 
to charm against my Pill, 2 . 

4. To overcome or subdue, as if by magic power; 
to calm, soothe, allay, assuage. ‘+ Zo charm the 
zongee : (formerly a very common phrase for) to 
keep it silent. 

exggo Play Wit & Sc. (1848) 37 Fall you to kyssyng, syr 
-. Your mother shall charme you, go your wayes. 2547-64 
Bautpwin Alor, Philos. xi, (Palfr.) 170 Charme thy tongue, 
thy belly, and thy privities. 1596 Spenser J, Q. v. ix. 39 
A person. . That well could charme his tongue, and time his 
speach. 1602-9 A. Munpay Padu of Eng. 1. xii, Beroald.. 
receiving him at the point of his launce charmed his attempt. 
x6sg FucverCh, Hist. v. 254 The stench of His corps could 
be charmed with no embalming. 1708 Pore Ode St. Cecilia 
1x8 Music the fiercest grief can charm. 1999 CampBeLL 
Pleas, Hope 1. 283 Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 
Ideal peace. 1879 Farrar St. Pazl (1883) 670 The sound of 
their own language. .charmed their rage for the moment. 

5. fig. To influence, enthral, powerfully attract 
or engage (the mind, senses, etc.) by beauty, sweet- 
ness, or other attractive quality; to fascinate, 
captivate, bewitch, enchant, delight. 

In Shakspere’s time, still a strong metaphor from sense 13 
but now, from constant use, applied without any thought of 
this no Pres 6 Ch Kaod i . 

cx440 Promp, Parv, 7o Charmyn, begylyn or forspekyn, 
jamie. 160x Sas, Tove NA, ie 19 Fortune forbid my 
outside haue not charm’d her, 2610 — Zemip, 1v.i, 178 So 
I charm’d their cares That Calfe-like they my lowing fol- 
low'd. 1665-9 Bovte Occas, ba dd » (1675) 360 ‘The moderate 
Beauty they disclose to the Eye (which is sufficient to please, 
though not to charm it), 1667 Mivton P. Z. 1. 787 They.. 
with jocond Music charm his ear. xgz0 Swirr Le#?. (1768) 
ILL 27 That's something charms me mightily about London, 
1712 Appison Spect. No, 279 F 2 He-every where charms 
and pleases us by the Force of his own Genius, 1716-8 
Lapy M, W. Montracue Zeé¢t. I. x. 33, I_was pertectly 
charmed with the empress. 1872 Morty Voltaire (1886) 
124 What always charmed him in Racine and Boileau. .was 


that they snid what they intended to say. 2875 JowetT , 


Plato (ed. 2) T. 49x, l can tell you a charming tale., And we, 
Socrates. .shall be charmed to listen. 
b. adsoé. 


1704 Pore Sfring 76 If Sylvia smiles .. vanquish’d nature 


seems to charm no more. 1932 — Zss. Aan, 1, 200 The 
fiery soul abhors'd in Catiline, In Decius charms, in Curtius 
is divine. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 107 We .. sat on, 
So much the gathering darkness charm’ . 

+6. To conjure, entreat (a person) in some 
potent name, Obs, 

1g99 T. Mlourer) Sidwormes 16 She Pyram drencht, and 
then thus charmes: Speake loue, O speake, how hapned 
this tothee? x60x Susans. Hel. C. 1. i271 Vpon my knees, 
I charme you, by my once commended Beauty..That you 
vnfold to me..Why you are heauy. «1734 Nortu Lxanz, 
u. iv. @ 15. 239 His learned Counsel ,. made an Harangue, 

rming him to be free .. in answering to his Questions. 


+7. [Prob. with some assoc. with Crara 56,2] 
To temper, tune, play (an instrament or melody). 
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1579 Srenser Sheph. Cad. Oct. 118 Here we our slender 
pipes may safely charme. 1595 —Cod. Cloud (T.) Charming 
his oaten pipe unto his peers, 1596 — ¥. Q. v. ix. 13 Like 
as the fouler on his guilefull Charmes to the birds full 
many a pleasant lay. x609 Dexner Gull’s Horn-bk. (1812) 

32 O what songs will I charm ont, 

b. zutr. (of an instrument): To sound harmoni- 

ously. See Canine £7. a. 3. . 

Charm z.2, dial. var. of Camm: cf. CHARM sb.2 

2882 Daily News 18 Jan. 5/1 The ducks and widgeons go 
on ‘charming’. : 

Charmed (tfaimd, in verse also t{a-améd), 2/. 

a, [f. prec. vb. + -ED1.] 

1. Influenced by magic power, béwitched, under 

a spell. 


1440 Promp. Parv. 70 Charmyd, incantatus. 1815 | 


Chron, in Anu, Reg. go/t A farmer had a daughter .. who 
was seized with a lingering disorder. .He.. persuaded him- 
self that his daughter was charmed. 1821 Keats Lamia 
112 The charméd god began An oath. 

2. Affected with a magic spell, so as to possess 
occult powers or qualities ; enchanted. 

@1§35 More Wes. (R.) Anoynted wyth the holyc 
chloe, which he callath charmed oyle. “xg596 SrenseR 
f.Q. 1. iv. 50 He beares a charmed shield, And eke en- 
chaunted armes, that none can perce. 1634 Mutton Covers 
51 Circe. .whose charmed cup Whoever tasted lost his up- 
right shape. 1 Corerince Axe, Afar, wv. xi, The charmed 
water, 187 . Jones Finger-ring £.114 Apollonius .. 
considered the use of charmed rings. .essential to quackery. 

3. Of persons or lives: Fortified, protected, 
rendered invulnerable, etc., by a spell or charm. 

160g Suaks. Afacé. v. viii. 12 Let fall thy blade on vulner- 
able Crests, 1 beare a charmed Life. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 
Trav. II, %45 Hence came.. the story of Kidd’s having a 
charmed life, and that he had to be twice hanged. 1884 
Chr, World 9 Oct.757/4 General Gordon believes himself to 
bear a charmed life. . 

4. Fascinated, greatly delighted. 

Mod. She sang to 2 charmed audience. 

Charmedly (t{a-zmédli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In a charmed manner. 

3876 J. Exuis Cxsar in Egypt 359 Bui charmedly live on 
again, And never quite be dying. 

Charmele, obs. var. of Canmece, Heath-pea. 


ihe Pocock Tour Scot. (1887) 89 They chew the root of - 
an 


erb called charmele [s#isf~. charnicle] a. . wild liquorice. 

Charmer (t/azma). [£ Cuarw v. +-ER2; ora. 
OF. charmere (nom. of charmeur), {. charmer] 

1. One who uses spells and enchantments, or who 
has magi powers ; an enchanter. 

1340 Ayend. 69 Ase be pise charmeres and pise wychen. 
21340 Hamro.e Psalter lviili). 5 He lufes not charmersand 
venym makers, 1382 WyctiF x Kin, 
hem that hadden chaarmers of devels in the wombe. 1535 
Covenpace Ps. lviili]. 5. 1604 SHaxs. Oth, mn. iv. 57 She 
was a Charmer, and almost read The thoughts of 
people. ¢1638 Sc. Pasguils (2868) 56 From .. montebanks 
and charmers .. deliver us. 2862 Lyrron Str. Story I, 148 
Filling his barbaric court with charmers and sorcerers, 

2. One who overcomes, subdues, allays, ctc,, as 
if by magic power. 

1870 Srurceon Treas. David Ps, xxxii. 10 Faith in God is 
the great charmer of life’s cares, . 

8. One who possesses great attractiveness or 
powers of fascination ; usually applied to a woman. 

1676 D’Unrey Mad. Fickle u1, ii, Speak sweet Charmer, 
Will you be always true? 725 Pore Odyss. x11, 232 Thus 
the sweet charmets warbfed o'er the main, 1728 Gay Lege. 
Op. 1.xxxv, How happy could I be with cither Were t’other 
dear charmer away. 1765 Goose. Hermit xxxviii, Turn, 
Angelina, ever dear, My charmer, turn to see Thy own, thy 
long-lost Edwin here. 2852 Tuackeray Lswtond UW. xb 
(1876) 223 Mrs. Mountford..(a veteran charmer of fifty). 
1865 M. Arxotp Zs. Crit. viii. (1875) 346 Such a charmer 
of the literary sense as Voltaire. 

+4. Applied to a kind of dance. Obs. 

1703 Farqurar Jnconstant t, ii, D> I don’t believe there 
was a man of ‘em but could dance a cr. 

+Chaymeress, Ods. [a. F. charmeresse, 
fem. of charmeur ; see -x88.] A female charmer. 

£1340 Aycnd.'19 Pe deuines and be wichen and pe charm. 
eresses, pet workep be pe dycules crefte. ¢2384 Ciaucer 
AY. Fame 1261 Phitonesses, charmeresses, Olde wytches. 


Charmfal etait a [f. Cuarm sb.1 + 
-FuL.) Full of charms or spells, connected with 
magic; jig. full of alluring qualities, charming, 
delightful, . 

1656 Cowtey Davideis 1. (1687) 13 Bid his charmftl Lyre 
to bring. x947 Cottins Ode ATanners 39 As Fancy breathes 
her potent spell, Not vain she finds the charmful task. 1843 
Fraser's Alag. XXVIM. 151 He is charmful and endearing 
in his private associations. 1879 Kaew Brinn in 19th Cent. 
zogz In our forefathers’ weird and charmful erced. 

‘ence Cha‘rmfualness. 

1842 Fraser’s Mag. XXV1. 732 There was a charmfulness 
about his manner. 

Charming (tfi1min), v4/. sd.1 [f, Caanat v2] 

L. The operation or using of charms; the work- 
ing of spells; enchantment, incantation. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 28311, I .. folud wiche-crafte and frete, 
and charmyng. ¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 9 In this com- 
andement es forboden... all wych te and charemynge. 
1388 Wverr Fer. viii. 17 The werste serpentis, to whiche is 
no charmyng {1382 enchaunting].. 1570 B. Gooce PZ, 
Kingd. iii. (1880) 33 Masse .. makes their charmings vaine. 
1647 Mav Hist. Parl. w.i, The charmings of their Priests, 
2974 Gotosm. Mat. Hist. (2776) VII. 214 It was supposed 
that serpents. .had also a power of charming. 18g0 WV. $0. 
Ser. 1, IL. 36/1 The power of curing discases by ‘charming’. 


xxviii. 3 Saul..slew3 


- Charnico. 16x6 Beauat. & 


CHARNEL. | 


2. Fascination, charm (oés.); now gerundially, 
fascinating, delighting. ae 

1720 Wetton Suff. Son of God Il. xiv. 383 Grant that I 
may be Ravisht with Thy Charmings. fed, She has lost 
none of her power of ing. 

3. attvib. and Contd. (in sense 1), as charming- 
cup, -rod, “wand. 

x6or Weever Afirr. Mart. Dij, With thy charming wand. 
1633 Massincer Guardian v. ii, Mercury Hath travelled 
this way with his charming-rod. 31642 Micton Afol. Smect. 
(1851) 272 Chastity and love .. whose Siearen) cup is only 
vertue. 1662 OciLby King’s Coronation 2 A bloody Sword 
in one id, a charming Rod in the other. 

Charming, wél. sb.2 ? Obs. rare? Ef Craps 
v,2+-INnG 1] Giving tongue, ‘ music’ (of beagles). 

a 1693 Unquuart Ladelais m1. xiii, 107 The. charming of 
Beagles, gnarring of Puppies, 

Charming, ffl. a. [f. Caann v.1+-1NG 2] 

1. Using charms; exercising magic power. 

1382 Wycuir x Kings xxviii. 7 Sechith to me a womman 
havynge a charmynge goost. 1483 Cath, Angl, 59 Charm. 
ynge, txcantans, carmtinans, fascittans. 584 Scor 
Discov. Witcher. xu. vii. 183 And beates downe frute with 
charming strokes, zg9z Suaxs. 1 es, V/, v. iii. 3x Now 
helpe ye charming Speiles. 1712 Bracicmore Creation vi. 
550 Her charming Song the Syren sings in vain. 

2. Fascinating ; highly pleasing or delightful to 
the mind or senses. (At first distinctly fig. from 1, 
but now used without any thought of that, and as 
a milder word than exchanting.) 

2663 Gernier Connusel Avb, A Palace, so charming as to 
hinder furious Mars himself to lay his destructive hands 
thereon, 21700 Daypen Death very yug. Gentleman 3 
O charming youth! in the first opening page. 17x Appison 
Spect. No. 89 @ 3 She is however in my Eye avery charming 
old Woman, 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett, J. xix, 
60, I love that charming princess, if I may use so familiar 
an expression. 1: MACKERAY Catherinxe ii, Was not 
Wilkes the. .charmingest..man? 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 
TIL. 447 Children think variety charming. 1880 Mrs. 
Fonresrenr Roy § V1.2 The Empress is looking charming. 

+3. With a mixture of the sense of CHarm 55.2 

1643 Mutton Divorce 1, Pref., ad fin., To follow freely the 
charming pipe of him who sounded and proclaimed liberty 
and relief. 1671 — P. R.1. 363 Andall the while barmonious 
airs were heard Of chiming strings or charming pipes. 

Charmingly (1fe-aminlt), adv, [f prec. + 
-L¥2,] In a charming way; enchantingly ; fascin- 
atingly ; delightfully. - 

x610 Swans. 7p. tv. i. 118 A most maiesticke vision, 
and Harmonious charmingly. 1612 Coter., Enchauteuse- 
ment, charmingly, inchauntingly. 1695 Lp. Preston Boeth, 
nL 1 note, Orpheus. .was said to play so charmingly, that 
the Woods and stones moved, 17.. Mrs. Devany Corr. 
(286x) 111. 359 That has a good effect, and is charmingly 
painted. 2825 Jane Austen Zana i, We all behaved 
charmingly, x88 A. W. Warp Dickens iit, 56 Charmingly 
true to nature. ; . 

Cha'rmingness. | [f. as prec. +-NEs8.]_ The 
quality of being charming ; power to charm. 

1930-6 in Baitey. 31840 L. Hunsr Lcg. Morence iti, Be 
sure you make your wife well.. With some transcendent 
charmingness. 

Charmless (tfimlés), @. [see -LEss.] Des- 
titute of charms; personally unattractive. 

1gxo Swirr Lcét. (1768) 111. 5 Onhy Butler's wife, who is 
grown a little charmless. 1896 J. F. Jounston Chem. Cone. 
Life I, 208 The wise woman whom the charmless female 
of the East consults, 2 : 

Cha‘rmilike, a Like or resembling a charm. 

1549 Cuatoner Evasion Folly Hiija, Certaine Magike 


~ prafersand charmelyke Rosaries, 1647 Br. Hatu Rem. Wks. 


(2660) 1, 17, Such *Charm-like observations, 1844 DisrAgui 
Coningsby v. vi. 211 There was something charm-like and 
aliiringy in the conversation of one who was silent to all 
others. . 

Cha‘rmwise, adv. [see -wisz.] In the manner 
of a charm, in magical manner. 

1647 N. Famvax Bulk & Selo. Ep. Ded., I could never 
open my mouth Charmwise, nor breath out Spells. 

Charn(e, obs. form of Counn. 

+Cha‘rneco, Obs. Also -nco, -ico. [Accord- 
ing to Steevens, from a village so called near 
Lisbon.) A kind of wine. - 

1893 Snaxs. 2 Z/er. VI, 1. iii. 63 Here’s a Cuppe of 
Charneco. 1594 J irst Pt. Contention (1843) 29 There 


-wanted neither sherry, sack nor charnaco. z600 RowLANps 


Lett. Humours Blood vi. z The vertue of three cuppes of 

L. Witwithout Al. u.152. 163% 
Heywoon Afaid of West um. Wks. 1874 11. gor What wine 
will you drink 2. .Canary or Charnico? [x775 Asu, Charneco 
(a cant word), any kind of strong liquor which is like to 
bring drunken fellows to the stocks.] : 

Charnel (tfa-mél), sb. (& a3). [a. OF. char- 
nel, carved in same sense :—Inte L, carndle * flzesc- 
hus’ (flesh-house) (Azlfric’s Gloss.), =carnarium, 
whence OF, charier, charnier.] - 

1. +a. A burial-place, cemetery (ods.). b. A 
morttary chapel, a charnel house. 

1377 Lanet. P. 72. B. vt. 50 For in charnel atte chirche 
cherles ben yuel to knowe, Or a knizte fram a knaue pere. 
1426 £, Z. lis (x882) 75 Sir lobn, preest of pe charnell. 
1434 Jéid. 96 My body to be beryed anenest the charnell of 
Poules in Poules chircheyard. 1§26 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 
1§3r) 303 b, The commune charnell of the Cite. x898 Stow 

67, XXXiii. (1603) 295 The carriage of those bones from 
the charnell, 1644 Evetyn Avegz. (1857) I. 69 The vast 
charnels of bones, tombs, pyramids, and sepulchres, took 
up much of my time. 1683 PAil. Trans. X11T, 394 Sup. 
posed to be the Charnal of the Antonine family. 1766 


CHARNEL. 


Enric Loudos IV. 199 Facing this [Paul's] cross stood the 
charnel, in which the bones of the dead were .. piled to- 
ether, 1868 Mitman Sé, Paul's 156'A chapel. .calléd the 
Chiaenel, from whence .. were removed cartloads of human 

ONES. & ’ zi 

+2. Askeleton. Obs. rare~. 

1862 Leicn Aviworie 199 The monks whereof had caused 
to be cononaly painted, the charnel of ‘a man, which they 
termed—Death. . fan 

3. attrib. and Comd, in sense: @. ‘of or pertain- 
ing to acharnel’, as charnel-chapel, -priest, -siool, 
-varlt, yard; also charnel air, breath, meteor ; 
b. ‘that is or serves as a charnel’, as CHARNEL- 
HOUSE, ‘charviel-cell, -dungeort, -oceai ; C. ‘ savour- 
ing or characteristic of a charnel’, as chariel-book : 
some of- which pass into true adjective uses as in B. 

1813 Moore Lalla FR, (1824) 148 As dies the lamp In 
*charnel airs, or cavern-damp. 1647 WARD Siang. Cobler ao 
Some are raking in old musty: *charnell-books, for old 
mouldy monosyllables, x847 Emznsow esr. Afeu iii, Wks. 
(Bohn) 1.334 A *charnel-breath so mingles with the temple 
incense, iat boys.. will shun the spot. 184 Scorr Ld. of 
Zsles i, xxxil, Ere they left that*charnell-cell, zg38 Leranp 
itiu, U1, 4a At the West end of the Area..is a *Charnel 
Chapelle, 1768 Beare A@iusir. 1. xxxii, Ghosts that to 
the -*charnel-dungeon throng. 3815 Moore Ladla R., 
Five-worsh, t (1850) 163 Lights, like *charnel meteors, 
burn’d Blvely,  x6gg Funter Waltham Ab, (1849) 269 
(The charge of an obit] to the *charnel-priest, three pence. 
r4st_in Rogers Agric. § Prices III, 554, 2 *charnel stools 
in chancel, 634 Mitton Comms 471 Those thick and 
gloomy shadows damp Oft seen in *charnel-vaults and 
sepuichres. 29749 Frrtpina Jom Yones Wks. 1775 II. x3 

e half-drunte clown, as he staggers through the church- 
yard or rather *charnel-yard, to his home. 

- B. adj. OF ing to, or fit for a charnel, 
or the remains there preserved; sepulchral; death- 
like, ghastly. (Not distinctly separable from prec., 
‘the use of the hyphen being unsettled.) 

1824 GaLY Rothelan TI. 193 Something wildly charnel 
and characteristic of the tomb. 1845 T Poets 51 
Charnel figures. .hurried by. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Dr. of 

Exile, Shall split the charnel earth. 1871 G. MacoonaLp 
Wks, Fancy § Imag. WU. 147 In every charnel breast Dead 

‘conscience rises slow. 

+ Charnel (t{a-él), 50.2 Obs. Also § charn- 

aill, -ale, 6 -elle, 6-7 -ell, -aylle, chernell, 8 


- charnal. [a. OF. charnel, prob. :—L. cardinale, 


neut. of cardial-cs of or pertaining to a hinge 
(cardo, cardin-); cf. It. cardinale, and Sp. charnela 
hinge.J_ A hinge. 

_ 61470 Henry Wadlace vu. 1153 On charnaill bandis palilid 
-it full fast and sone. 1488 in La, Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1. 84 
Item a ring with a paddok stane with a charnale. rgrx 
MS. Ace..St. Yohr’s Hosp., Canterb., For ij charnellis 
and ij shay for b? ovyn ysmowth. xg3x /éid., For ij new 
paire of charnellis for the pewys in the Church, 1870 B. 
Gooce Pop. Kinga. 1.(1880) 7 C. els that are fixed fast 
and’ beare the doore in frame. 1741 Monro Anaé. (ed. § 
4g The Hinge of a Door or Window .. Tradesmen call it 

ei ee 


b, The hinge 
-and visor moved. 
7430 -Lypa. Chron. Troy us. xxii, Fyrst they haue hewen 
and to broke The mighty charnelle of his bassenet And 
whan his vyser after was of smet .. his face naked was and 
bare. xr510 Fustes at Westmtr. in Meyrick Anc. Avmour 
IJ, 252 Item who breaketh his spere above the charnell to be 
allowed ii speres well broken. 1548 Hari Chvon.12Hen. VIL 
(1809) 6x2 The Charnell of his Hedde pece..was broken, 
1577 Harrison Lnglad 'u. v. (1877) 1. 120 His helme .. 
from the charnell vpwards ought to be of three inches at 
the least. [1830 James Dariley x. 48/2 Broke his spear 
twice on the very charnel of his helmet.] 
+Charnel, a.? Ods. [a. F. charnel:—L. carnal- 
~és fleshly (Tertullian), £. cav-ene flesh. A doublet 
° of Canwat.] Carat, non-spiritual. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 269/4, I desyre no thynges ter- 
reyn ne charnel. = i 
+Charnel, zv. Oés. [f. CHARNEL s),2] To 
i Hence Charneid, ba jointed. . 
uke strake the Kyng 
on-the brow right under the defence of y* hed ‘pece on the 


of a helmet, on which the beaver 


a armourer taketh 
covered with the Viser-Barbet and Volant pece. _ 

Charnel-house. A house for dead bodies ; 
a house or vault in which the bones of the déad- 
are piled up. a : 

1386 Chron. Gr. Friars (x852) 57 This yere [1548] was put 
downe the chappell with the Sra howe q> Powlles 
church yerde. -and a iiij. or v. C. lode of bones carred in to 
the feldes and bi there: 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 
206 The Charnell house, or place of dead mens sculles for 
remembrance of death. 1649 Jur. Taytor Gt, Exemp, 
ur, xy, 88 Golgotha, the charnell house of the city. 2703 
Maunprety Journ, Ferds. (1732) ‘xor A -Charnel House, 
-The Corpses are let down into it from the top. 
Tucker Lt: Nat, (1852) 11. 655 The sight of a human skul 
and bones‘in a.charnel-house. 1859 Jeruson Brittany iv. 
40 These charnel-houses or ossuary chapels are eral. : 

catirib, 1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxiii, Said Mrs, 
Crummles in the same charnel-house voice. . 2 

Charnico, var, of Coanneco Oés.; a wine.. 

Charoin, vat.:of cavoine, CARRION, = 
. Charon (kéorJn). [Gr. pr. name.] - : 

4. In Greek 
the ferryman who conveyed the 5 
parted across the Styx; often used allusively. 


stiades‘of the de." 


2768-74 i 


and Latin mythology the name of : 


‘the coal in their vicinity.. 2823 J. 


293 


. 1813 Doucias vets vi. v: 63 30n_grisiie ferriar to naim 


Charon hait. x60x Hotranp Pliny I. 42 Which damp holes 
breathing out.a deadly aire some call Chavonege Serebes, i. 
Charons ditches. 1606 Suaus. 77>. § Cv. ur. ii, rz. 2626 J. 
Lane Sgrs. Tale 1x. 304 Yowr lives for him shall goe to 
Carons ferrie. 1822 Byron Vis. Yudgem. \xxii, The other 
sideOfCharon’s ferry, 1847 EMERSON Repr. Aen. iii. Wks. 
(Bohn) I, 329 This Charon ferries them all over in his boat.. 
and all gather one grimness of hue and style. 

2. Ferry-man. (Aumorous.) 

186x Ramsay Rein, iv. (ed. 18) 72 He had acted as Charon 
of the Dee at » 1873 Tristram Moab xviii. 361 
The gentlemanly-looking Charon, whose negro slaves work 
the boat. 

Hence Charo'nic, a. 

21816 G. S, Faner Orig. Pag. Idol. 1.359 The brethren of 
this Charonic society. 

Cherrope, a. Obs. vare—1. [ad. Gr. xapon-ds 
glad-eyed.] Cheerful, bright. 

1650 Butwer Anthrosomet. vii. (1653) 131 A good amiable 
charope Eye, not very concave nor preminent. 

Charotte, obs. form of CHaner or CHARIOT. 

?ax400 Morte Arth, 1552 Charottez chokkefulle charegyde 
with golde. 

Char-parson: see CHARE 56.1 6, 

|| Charpie (fa-1pz, farpz). Also -pee. [Fr. ; 
pa. pple. fem. of OF. charpir to card : see CanPEt.} 
Old tinen unravelled into short ends of thread for 
surgical dressings ; ‘very narrow, thread-like strips 
of linen torn off so as to leave fringed edges’. 

1797 Eneycl. Brit. sv. Arsenic, He directs. .dry charpee 
at each dressing. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 71 
A bit of charpie. 1823 J. THomson Lect. Lula. 347 The 
dry charpee is found to irritate the surfaces of some abscesses. 
3872 Conen Dis. Throat 94 This deposit js detached, as by 
a pledget of charpie. 

f Chazpoy (ta-apoi). Anglo-Zud, Also charpai. 
[a. Urdii charpat, £ Pers. col lye chahar-pat 


four-footed.] The common light Indian bedstead. 
1845 Srocquecer Handbh. Brit. India (1854) 97 A camp- 
table, a camp-stool or folding-chair, a charpoy or bedstead. 
1859 Lane Wand. India, 138 He attempted to rise from the 
charpai. 1885 Maci. Alag. Nov. 80/2 ‘The native bed, or 
charpoy, a web of netting stretched on four short legs, 
|| Charqui (t{aki). Also charqué. [Quichua 
(Peruvian) cchargui dried. slice of flesh or hun; 
beef. The corruption jerézz occurs in Captain J. 
Smith 21612, and jeré vb. in Anson @1748,] 
Beef prepared for keeping by cutting into thin 
slices and drying in the wind and sun; ‘jerked’ 
beef (the latter being a corruption of this word), 
1760-72 tr. Fuan 5 's Voy. 11. vin, ix. 271 [Chili] .. 
supplies [Peru] with wheat .. sole leather .. Grassa, 
Charqui, and neat tongues, 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xii. 
(2873) 260 The miners are allowed a little charqui. 1850 
Prescorr Pert v. (Skeat) The male deer and some of the.. 
sheep were slaughtered. .and their flesh cut into thin slices 
people, who converted it into 


was distributed among the 
charqui. 387: Gd. Words 716 le .. the flesh of which 
better known as jerked beef. 


is converted into Cape 
attrib, 1863 Daily Tel, 21 Nov. 7/2 An unlucky prejudice 
against their meat in the dry or charqui state. 

Hence Oharqued a., ‘jerked’. 

182x Monthly Rev. XCVI. 87 Charqued beef is, in this 
district, a great article of exportation. _ 

» Obs, vare. [?Echoic: but cf. OE. 
ceortan to murmur, complain, which would give a 
ME. cherr, charr.] A term applied to some of the 
notes of the nightingale, 2 

1605 MontTcomeErte Sov. xiviii, Sweet Philomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris, 

ry, charr-: see Caan, CHar-. 

Charrack, charract, obs. ff CAaRRAcK, Carat. 

Charre, obs. f. Caan sé.2, 3, CHAREV., CHARREY. 

Charred (tfaid), f/. a. [f. Cuar v.24+-np1,] 
Burnt to carbon, burnt black ; also jig. 

i794 J. Hurton Philos. Light, etc. 304 Charred sawdust. 
1863 Lussock Prek. Times vi, (1869)'178 Burning the wood 
and then scraping away the portion. 1879 Farrar 
St. Pazd (1883) 592 A heart. charred with self-indulgence. 

et, -ette, -ot, var. of CHAaRET. 

Charrettier : see CHARIOTEER. 

+ Charrrey, -oy. Obs. Also charry, charré, 
carroy. [a. OF. char(r)et, char(r}oi,f. char(r)eyer, 
char(ryayer, variants of char(r)zer :—late L. or Ro- 
manic. carricare to CaRRy.] The ‘carriage’ or 
transport vehicles of an army; rarely a carriage, 
car, or chariot. . 

¢1300 KX, Alés. 5097 His bestes.. That drowen and Iedden 
his charrey. ¢1330 Avth. § Meri, 8067'To kepe wele hir 
charrois, Her astore and her harnois. Jdid. 4787 Carroy. 
1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 123 So gret rowme held thar charre. 
x640 Witt's Recréat. (Nares s.v. Chavet) We'll pluck the 
wheels from th’ charry of the sun, 2 

Cha'rring, vi/.si.1 The action of the vb. 
Car; burning to charcoal. Also ai#z72d, 

1802 Prayrair élusty. Hution. The. 136 The charring of 
i . < Dont. Amusent. 
24 Charcoal might be started.at once from its charring place 
to close vessels, 3878 Parkes Man. Pract. Hygiene 1. (ed. 3) 


3t The charring of the Casks was more effectual than the 


! immersion [of pieces of charcoal). 


 Charring, v0/,.sb.2, var. of CHanme. 


Charriot; Charry,-etc: see CHar-.. 


 -Gharry (ifsri), @. ff Caan.o2 or Caar-coar.] 
} Of the ey charcoal or a charred substance. ~ 


s * 


- chart, fig. 42, isinteresting. AZ 


CHART. 


"2986 C, Wenster Edin, New Dispens. (1791) 58 The resi- 
duum [of the bitumen] is a charry matter. 1792 Chron. in 
nn, Reg. 49/2 Casks fired in the making, till a thin charry 
matter is formed over the whole internal surface of the 
staves, will preserve the water .. sweet, 1838 'T. Tsromson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 712 At 428° it [Berberite] swells and 
leaves a charry residue, having a strong metallic lustre, 

_ Charsley, obs. form of Scarcsny. 

Chart (t/azt). sd.1 Also 6-7 charte, (charde). 
[a. OF. charte card, map, ete. :—L. carta, charta 
* paper, leaf of paper’, later also ‘ card, chart, map’, 
etc. Charte was the native Fr. repr. of L. carta; 
but already in 14th c. the It. equivalent cavia was 
introduced for a ‘playing-card’, in the adapted 
form carte, which was gradually extended by the 
r7th c. to all senses of the native charte, and at 
length superseded it. Carte gave the Eng. Carts 
and carde, CARD (q.v.), both used in 15~17th c. 
in the sense of ‘ t, map’; but late in the 
16th c. charle was introduced in this sense, for 
which it became the accepted term. Branches II, 
III, represent mod.F. carte and L. charta.] 

I. A map or chart. 

1. A map. Oés. in the general sense. 

1§7x Dicces Pantom., 1. xxxiv. Ljb, One fayre carde or 
mappe. did, xxxv. Lijb, Appoynting the lengthe of 
your myle according as you desire to haue your charte great 
orsmall. dia. Liij, Divide the circle at the myddes of 
your map into 32 partes, pulling out straight lines fro the 
centre to the vttermost of the charte. 1635 N. Car- 
PENTER Geog. Del. 1. vii. 167 The Geographicall Mappe is 
twofold; either the Plaine Chart or the Planispheare. 1678 
Puiturs, Chart, also_a Map or other Draught. 37g 
Cuamsers Cyc/, s.v., Plain Charts are those wherein the 
meridians and parallels are exhibited by right lines parallel 
to each other. 1828 i H. Moore Pract. Navig. 97 Mr. 
Gerrard Mercator, a Fleming, in 1556 published a similar 
chart.. whence called Mercator’s Chart. 

b. spec. (short for sea-chart): A map for the use 
of navigators; a delineation of a portion of the 
sea, indicating the outline of the coasts, the posi- 
tion of rocks, sandbanks, channels, anchorages, 
ete, Also fy. ; and in comd., as chart-box, -wright. 

1696 Priniirs, Chart, or Cart, a Sea-Cart. 1697 Darter 
Voy. (1698) I. xvi. 443, I do not find it set down on any Sea 
Chart. I7o4 « Harris Lex. Techn., Chart, is a Draught 
projected for the use of Seamen, discovering the Sea-coasts, 

ands, Rocks, x7§t Jonnson Aamb/, No.174 ? 1 He.. 
ought to make some improvements in the chart of life, by 
marking the rocks on which he has been dashed. 1796 
Prcaz Anon, sep) 35, The Doctor ,. was apt to be 
offended if any one called his work a Map: he would have 
it called a Chart ; and yet in strictness I think it cannot be 
called so, since we have appropriated¢this word to Sea- 
affairs. x8ax Scott Kenikw, xxi, A chart..points out... the 
peculiarities of his navigation. 1854 Apm. SmytH Afediier- 
ranean (L.) The more recent plans. .reveal the awful neglect 
of our modern chartwrights, 1860 Emerson Cond, Life, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) I1. 349 Our navigation is safer for the 
chart. 1878 Huxrey Physiogr., We speak of the plan of an 
estate, the map of a country, the chart of an ocean. 

e. An outline map for other than purely geo- 
graphical purposes, as a magnetic chart, chart of 
temperature; also, a plan of military operations, 
or the route of an expedition ; an itinerary. 

1580 Nort Plutarch 307 He was not .. contented to see 
them [battles] drawn .. in Charts and Maps, 1675 Ocitsy 
Brit. Ded., These Peutingerian Military Charts .. appear 
too faint a Resemblance, 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 
IIL. 56 yee: maps or charts of his route. 1872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comit, 409 Magnetic charts .. present, at one 
view, the variations and dip of the needle for all parts of 
the world. ‘ : 

A graphical representation (by means of 
curves or the like) of the fluctuations of any 
variable magnitude, such as temperature, baro- 
metric pressure, prices, population, etc. ; 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg, 228 The temperature 
i ing. | A barometric chart. 

&%. A sheet bearing information of any kind 
arranged in a tabular form. 

1840 (¢7¢?e) Gentone’s Chart of Inheritance, 2846 (#22) 
Historical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, z8gx (¢irZe) 
Genealogical Chart of the Descent of Queen Victoria. 

b. transf. and jig. 

1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Ment, t. 57 The screen unfolds its 
many coloured chart. 1856 Dove Logie Chr. Faith 1. § 2. 
xx4 [When] we turn to the Social World of men, the pan- 
theistic chart is folded up. 1863 Bricut Sf. Amer. 3 Feb., 
Achart of the condition of Hurepe,. 1876 GuapsTone in 
Contemp. Rev, Jane 26 This rude chart of religious thought. 
Mod, * Not a portrait, a mere chart of his face’, 

II, In other senses of F. carte, OF. charie. 

+4, Blank chart(= OF. charte blanche, mod.F. 
carte blariche): a blank paper to be filled up at 
discretion. Obs. 

x07 Chart Blanch; 1912 Charte Blanche (see Carts 
Brancne). xxx P. H. View 2 last Parl.247 The Necessity 
of sending, ‘Amost; a‘blank Chart to the Treaty. | 

+ 5.=Canp sd. in several senses: a. An ordinary 
card. "b. A playing-card. ¢. The compass-card. 

ax680 Burter Ret. (1759) I. 227 And practis’d all the 
Tricks upon the Charts. 1904-32 Gentleman Instruct. £ 
(D.) The discovery of the'chart is but of late standing, tho’ 
of great importance. 2753 Cuampers Cyc?. Supp. sv. Coni- 
pass, The mariner’s compass with a chart, is much less 
dangerously moved than the common‘compass with'a bare 
needle. 1796 H. Broucuam in Phit, Trans. LXXXVL. 241 
One of the brightest [rays] .. fell‘on the chart. | : 


CHART. 


III. = L. chara in medizeval senses. 

+6. A charter, grant, title-deed ; a deed or docu- 
ment of any kind. Ods. S 

x616 Butioxar, Chart, a writing, a written deed. 1656 
Biounr Glossogr., Chart, paper, parchment or anything to 
write-on; also a writing or written deed. 1673 Sin P. 
Leycester Hist. Antig. u. Proteg., Some other Chartes of 
this Hugh J have met withal, 1775 T. Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry Vissert. ii. 2 A series of royal charts or instruments. 
Jbid.74 Hebrew rolls and charts, relating to their estates in 
England. are now..in the Tower. 


Chart (tfat), v. [f Caarr sb.1] trans. To 


make a chart of; to lay down in a chart; to map. 


x8sx Nicuo. Archit. Heav. 114 The idea of actuall 
charting these profound regions. 1856 Kane Avct. Expl. 1. 
xx. 284 A large indentation which they had seen and charted. 
1879 Times 3 June, The great outlines of the ocean bed have 
been charted. 1885 Procror in Knowledge No. 172.119 To 
chart every single star..in its proper place. 

b. fig. To figure as in a chart ; to outline. 

2842 Tennyson Walk. to Mail 97 The world .. charts us 
all in its coarse blacks or whites. 

Hence Charted ffi. a., Charting vbd. 5b. 

1854 Tait’s Mag. X XI. 455 A star. .that stood not in the 
chartings of his heaven-inquiring seer. x857 I. Taytor 
World of MM. 831 The charted pathway of direct knowledge. 

|Charta (kati). [L. charta, carta papyrus, 
a leaf of papyrus, paper, a paper, writing, docu- 
ment, ad. Gr. xdpras a leaf of papyrus or paper. 
The common med.L. for legal writing, charter.] 

+1. In OF. form carta: Paper, letter. (Later 


only as Latin.) Ods. 

ex000 Sax. Leechd, 11. 202 Alecge 3a sealfe on hatne clap 
ode cartan. cxooo Micod. xx, Hig hym tosendon ane 
cartan, seo was bus awriten. 

2. A CuHarter. Also used fig. 

1698 Norris 7reai, Sev. Subj. 329 The Divine Law, 
which is her Original Charta. x85r Mrs. Browninc Casa 
Guidi Wind, line 532 And if, ne’ertheless That good day's 
sun delivered to the vines No charta. 

b. esf. in Macna Cuarta, the Great Charter 
of English Liberties. 

Chartaceous, cartaceous (kaitél-fas), a. 
f, L. c(h)artace-us, f. charta paper: see -ACEOUS.] 
f the nature of paper, made of paper; papery. 
x6s5 R. Fetrowes tr. Melton's 2nd Defence 234 Rejoice 
ye herrings .. Salmasius .. is preparing chartaccous jackets 
to invest you all. 1657 Tomtinson Menou’s Disp. 610 In- 
closed in chartaceous bags. 1866 7reas. Got., Chartaceous, 

having the texture of writing-paper. 

Chartale, -el(1, obs. variants of CaRTEL. 

Cha‘rtaline, a. [factitious term f. L. charta 
paper.) Trade name for a thick paper produced 


as a material for blankets. 

1880 Print. Times 15 Mar. (Advt.) Manufacturers of the 
chartaline blanket. 1883 Mezuss. Advi. One Chartaline 
Blanket is as warm as two pairs of Woollen Blankets. 

Charte, obs. form of CHaRr. 

Charte(e, variant of CHERTE, Ods., dearness. 

Charted, Za. pple. of CHART 2. 

Charter (t[Z-1toz), sb.1 Forms: 3-6 chartre, 
(3 cartre), 5 chartour, -yr, (-yre), -ere, (7 
carter), 5- charter. [ME. chartre, a. OF. chartre, 
ONS, cartre (for *cartle) :—L. cartula charter, lit. 
small paper or writing, dim. of carta, charla 
paper. Cf. CHAPTER, I’. chapitre :—L. capitulunt] 

Zit. A leaf of paper (in OF, called déc, Boox); 2 

legal document or ‘deed’ written (usually) upon 
a single shect of paper, parchment, or other mate- 
rial, by which grants, cessions, contracts, and 
other transactions are confirmed and ratified. 

xzgz Britton u, vili. De chavtres. Quant al garnement 
de escrit, qe home apele chartre, fet a saver qeen moutzdes 
maneres sount chartres, ; . 

1. A written document delivered by the sovereign 
or legislature : 

a. granting privileges to, or recognizing rights 
of, the people, or of certain classes or individuals. 

Great Charter, that signed by King John guaranteeing 
the fundamental liberties of the Inglish people: see Macna 
Cuarta, Charter of the Forest (Charta Forestz), acharter 
conceded by Henry IIT in 1217, and revised 1224, restrain- 
ing the severity of the forest laws of previous rcigns, 

Va 1250 [Morped] Charter eSelstan (dated 939) in Cod. 
Difé, V. 235 Ich /Eéelstan. .grantye and confirmye by disse 
minre chattre. 1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 77 Pe emperour with 
god cartre, & mid ys owne cel, Hym gef of pe se .. be 
warde .. Pis false mon wende po mid his cartre a-boute. 
Jbid, 498 Alle hor chartren ywis, That adde of is fader. .OF 
franchise & of other thing, al clene were yndo. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Lug. vii. (1520) 88 b/r The Kynge made to them two 
charters. .the great chartrye of fraunchyses, and..the char- 
ter of forest. 1870 Levins Manip. 71 A charter, diploma, 
isgx Lamparve Arch. (1635) 65 The great Charter of Eng- 
land. .for which the Englishmen had no lesse striven, than 
the Trojans for their Helena. 1893 Suaus. Rich. 1, ni. 
48 Our Substitutes at home shall haue Blanke-charters : 
Whereto .. They shall subscribe them for large summes of 
Gold. 1651 Honsis Leviath. (1839) 276 Charters are dona- 
tions of the sovereign; and not laws, but exemptions from 
law. 1766 Bhacnstony Com, 1. 135 ‘The language of the 
great charter is, that no frceman shall be taken or im- 
prisoned, but by the lawful judgment of his, equals, or by 
the law of the land, 1818 Cruise Digest LI. 163 When 
King Idward I created the Black Prince Duke of Corn- 
wall, he gave him a charter, by which he granted to him 
the name and honour of Duke of Cornwall. 833 Lytron 
Rienzi x. i, Lhere is but one nobility, and Nature signs 
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its charter. 1846 Arxotp H7zs¢t. Rome I. x..179 The 
second great charter of Roman liberties. 1873 Srunss 
Const, Hist, 11. xiv.27 The Charter of the Forest. .wasa great 
measure of relief; the inhabitants of the counties not living 
within the forests are released from the duty of attending 
the courts except on special summons; the forests made in 
the last two reigns are disafforested; much of the vexatious 
legislation of Henry II is annulled. : ‘ 
b. granting pardon. Hence Zo have one's 


charter = to receive pardon. Obs. 

1300 Havelok: 676 And with pi chartre make [me] fre. 
1413 Lyne. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xxxiv. (1859) 38 Oure lordes 
graunt and chartre of pardon. 1468 Fanyan in Plusmpton 
Corr. 18 Whan they shulde have been hanged, there char- 
tours were shewyd, & so preservyd. 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng. cclii. 323, Maister John hume had his chartre and was 
pardoned by the kyng. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
24x b, Why almyghty god sholde gyue his. . charter of par- 
don to man. 21626 Bacon Maxims Com. Law xi. 49 Ifa 
man be attainted and have a charter of pardon. 

@. creating or incorporating a borough, univer- 
sity, company, or other corporation. 

1474 Act 12 & 13 Edw. LV, in Oxf §& Camb, Enactm. 
{1869) 8 Among certeyn liberties and Derleaes by charters 
:. graunted unto the Chaunceller and Scolers of the said 
universite. 1896 Suaxs. Merch. V. 1. i. 39 If you denice it, 
let the danger light Vpon your Charter, and your Cities 
freedome. 1680 Pripeaux Le?é, (1875) 78 The University 
will be at large to act according to the utmost extent of their 
charter. 1684 Jbid, 136 Y° Tiniversity concern is about 
y® town carter. .to induce them to surrender it, y° Earle of 
Abington promised them y® addition of several new grants. 
x725 BerkeLey Proposal etc. Wks. Il]. 218 If his Majesty 
would graciously please to grant a Charter for a College. 
1765-9 Biackstone Comut, (1793) 204 The king's charter 
either creating new eae old boroughs. 1817 W. Set- 
wyn Law Nisi Prins 11,888 The Royal Exchange Assurance 
and the London Assurance Companies were established by 
charters, bearing date the 2ed day of June, 1720. 1844 H. 
H. Wuson Brit, India 1. 497 The main question. .was the 
renewal of the Company's charter. 1861 Buckte Civiéis. II. 
vill. 575 The earliest charter was granted toan English town 
in the twelfth century. 

ad. People’s Charter: the name given to the 
famous document (published 8 May 1838) embody- 
ing the principles and demands of the Chartists. 

1838 W. Lovetr Address (issued in Mch. or Apl.) In the 
course of a few weeks this Bill will be prepared and printed 
for circulation, under the title of ‘The People’s Charter’. 
1838 Northern Star (Lecds) 6 Aug. 7/2 That this meetin 
cordially approves of the People’s Charter as the outline o 
an Act to provide for. the general representation of the 
people. -in Parliament. 1845 Penny Cycl, 1st a I. 3321/2 
The ‘People’s Charter’, The principal points of this pro- 
posed charter are, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual 
parliaments, the division of the country into equal electoral 
districts, the abolition of property qualification in members, 
and paying them for their services. 1877 C. Mackay 
Forty Years Recoll. 11. 50 The Charter—a document 
exceedingly well drawn up—derived its name from the 
French Charter of 1830. . 

2. A written evidence, instrument, or contract 
executed between man and man: &. ez. 

e270 Saints’ Lives (Laud MS.) (1887) 290 pe chartre he 
wore sone And a-selede hire with is ryng. 1377 Lanci. P. 
Pl. B. x1. 122 For may no cherle chartre make ne his catel 
selle, With-outen leue of hislorde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
78/x And toke a chartre and wrote the conscrypcion of the 
wedlok. 1494 Fasyan vu. 545 Many blanke chartours were 
deuysyd and brought into the cytic, whiche many of the 
moost substancyall men of the same were fayne to seale to 
theyr payne and Ste: e1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 26 Yeshall gyue to Perron your wyfe this nypht 
y° charter of her endowry. 1786 Burns A Dreaut xiii, But 
first hang out, that she’ll discern Your hymeneal charter. 
3847 C. G, Appison Law Contracts 1. i, 19 The Normans 
.. caused the ancient Saxon contracts and writings to be 
sealed..and gave them the name of charters or Deeds, 

b. applied esp. to the documents or deeds re- 


lating to conveyance of landed property. 

1386 Craucer Jerch, T. 929 Min heritage, toun and 
tour, I give it yow, makith chartres as yow leste. 164x 
Termes de la Ley 55 Charters of lands are writings, deeds, 
evidences, and instruments, made from one man toan other, 
upon some estate conveyed or passed between them of lands 
ortenements. 1656 H. Pintzirs Purch. Pattern (1676) 2 
Make thy Charter run To thee, thine Heirs, 1818 Cruise 
Digest 1. 259 In Madox's collection of ancient charters there 
are some leases. .which- considerably exceed that period. 
1883 L. Goovrve Real Prop. 286 A record of the gift or 
alienation [of land}, called the Charter of Feoffment. 

e. spec. A document embodying the contract 
between owners and merchants for the hire of a 
ship and safe.delivery of the cargo; more fully 
Cnarten-panty. Also, the contract thus made. 

1794 in Nicolas’ Disp, Nelson (1845) I. 428 He was under 
no Charter. - Customary clause int Charter-parties, The 
Brokerage on this Charter is at the rate of Five per cent, 

. Privilege; immunity; publicly conceded right. 

1565 Jewet Def Afol. (:6rx) 263 Ye hauc a Charter to 
speake what ye list, 1600 Suans, <l. ¥. £1. vii, 48, I must 
haue liberty Wiithall, as large a Charter as the winde. — 
Sou, iii, 1665 Granvitn Sceps. Seé. xii. 67 To impose 
Names is part of the Peoples Charler. 1805 Worpswortit 
Prelude v1, (1850) 149 And mighty forms seizing a youthful 
fancy Had given charter to irregular hopes. 1839 De 
Quincey Lakes Wks. II. 167 Every man ., must grant a 
charter of large enthusiasm to such an occasion. 

+4. As a rendering of L. charta taken: Paper ; 
a paper, writing, letter, document, etc. Ods. rare. 

1382 Wycutr 77ev. Prol., Ioyne the epistil whom joyncth 
presthood ; 3he, the chartre twynne not [Vulg. ve dividat 
charta), whom the looue of Crist knytteth, — Yod vii. 16 
And the chartre taken [accefta charta}, thei maden the 
conscripcioun of the wedloc. 


CHARTERED. 


5. Comb., as charter-beer, -box, -chest, -roout; 
charter-bond = CHARTER-PARTY; charter-boy, 
a boy on the Charter-house foundation ; charter- 
brother, an inmate and pensioner of the Charter- 
house; charter-colony, a colony founded by 
Royal Charter ; charter-day, a day appointed by 
charter for some special purpose; charter-ex- 
emption, exemption from taxes, etc. by Royal 
Charter; charter- government, a government 
founded by Royal Charter; charter-hold (see 
CHARTER-LAND) ; } charter-horn, a horn used as. 
a charter or instrument of conveyance; +char- 
ter-man, ? licentiate, ? licenser; charter-park, a 
park held by charter; + charter-patent, a letter- 
patent; charter-system, the,system of working 
a mine by a CHARTERMASTER ; | charter-tailzie, 
charter of entail: see Tartziz. See also CHARTER- 
-HOUSE, -LAND, -MASTEB, -PARTY, -SCHOOL. 

1634 Brereton Zrav. (1844) 156 A kind of beer called 
*Charter beer. _ 1836 Marryat Advidsh. Easy 172 He would 
forfeit his *charter-bond. 1856 Emerson Zug. Traits, 
Ability, Wks. (Bohn) II. 36 If all remedy fails, right of revo- 
lution is at the bottom of his “charter-box. 1866 CarLyLE 
Iuaug, Address 181 Compiled out ofall kinds of parchments, 
*charter-chests. 188x J. Russenn Haigs 11 Those in the 
charter-chest of the family date from 1425 onwards, 1766 
Hist, Europe in Ann, Reg. 41/1 There are several sorts of 
colonies in British America: the *charter-colonies, the pro- 
prietary governments, andthe King’s colonies, 1827 W. Szt- 
wyn Law Nisi Prius 11. 1007 Upon an omission to elect at 
the *charter-day, or to do such acts as were by the charter 
required to be done at certain times.. a forfeiture of the 
charter might be incurred, and the corporation dissolved. 
1975 Wes.ey Wes, 1872 XI. 85 The plea of *charter-exemp- 
tion drops. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 293 The *charter 
governments were empowered to enact laws, and no ratifica- 
tion by the king was necessary. 1710 Pripeaux Orig.: 
Tithes iv. 203 His *Charter-hold Lands. 1774C. Ly7reLton 
in Archzo?, 111, 22 Account of certain *Charter-Horns in 
the Cathedral of Carlisle. 1683 Drypen Vind. Dé, of Guise 
Wks. 1725 V. 333.The *Charter-man in the very Title-page. 
1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3900/4 A *Charter-Park walled about. 
1599 Greene A /fhons, (1861) 291 I seal your *charter-patent. 
1826 Scorr Aztiz. xxiv, There’s a parchment book in the 
*charter-room at Knockwinnock Castle. 1864 Daily Tel. 
26 Oct., ‘ Doggies’ and ‘ butties’, as they are called by the 
pitmen, work the mines for the owners, under terms of 
arrangement known as the ‘charter system’, 1634 S. 
Rurnerrorn Le/t. (1862) J. 11x I cannat but think, seeing 
the ends of the earth are bi to Christ (and Scotland is 
the end of the earth, and so we are in Christ’s *charter- 
talizie) but our Lord will keep His possession. 


+ Charter, st.2 Obs. Alsochartour. [2. OF, 
chartier:-L. c(h)artérium place for papers, 
archives.] A repository for charters or deeds. 

ax600 Aberdecn Reg. (Jam.) Ane tyne [tin] chartour 
weyand four pund tua unsis, 

Charter (tfa-te), v. évans. [f Caarrer sb.1] 

L. wrans. To grant a charter to; to bestow or 
establish by charter. 


e1423 Wyntoun Cron. 1x, xxiii. a10 Pe thred Robert, 
charterit, and sesit cftyrwart..pat Lady. 1800 Corquitoun 
Comn. Thances i, 5 Uhe Russia Company..was chartered 
-.in 1555. 1859 C, Barker Assoc, Princ. Alid. Ages it. 48 
Early in the reign of Edward ITI. .we find the Goldsmiths’ 
Company chartered. 

2. To privilege, license. 

1542 UpAtt tr. Lrasut. Apoph. 255 b, He was..chartreed 
or priuileged from bearyng almaner offices of charge. 1795 
Soutuey Joan of Arex. 719 If discipline be utterly Relax’d, 
Vice charter’d, Wickedness Ict loose. 1879 Gro. Enior 
Coll, Breakf, P. 793 With spreading lands Where pleasure 
charters all. : 

3. To hire (a ship) .by charter-party. Hence 
collog. to hire (a vehicle, etc.). 

1806 Gasetteer Scotl, 217/1 They had no vessels of their 
own, but chartered vessels from Whitehaven, Bristol. 1836 
W. Invine Astoria IIL arg It was impossible to charter a 
ship for the purpose. 1869 W. Brapwoop Zhe 0. V. H. 
(1870) 191 ‘Vo charter a dogcart for the afternoon. 1878 J. 
Bennet Winter Aledtt, wv. xxiv 638 A carriage may he char- 
tered for a given journey ata certain price. 

Hence Cha'rtering,, vb. sb. 

1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. {nda U1 w. i. 7 The Company pre- 
ferred the hiring of ships, called chartering. 1883 Pall A/all 
G. 9 July 5/2 Chartering limited to sailing vessels. 

Charterable (t{autorib’l, @ [f CHanrer 
sd.) or v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being chartered, 

In mod. Dicts, : 

Charterage (t{iastorédz). rare. [CHARTER v. 

+ -AGE.] The practice of chartering. 

1806 W. Taytor in Robberds’ Zz/e (1843) II. 146 Roscoe 
..proposes in parliamentary reform the very step to which 
the adversary could now with least inconvenience accede, 
so in slave-trade, so in charterage. 

tCharteral, a. Ods. [f. Cuanren sé,1 +-An1.] 
In accordance with a charter. aa 

x700 in Col, Rec. Peni, 1, Gog Onlie present 19 persons, 
q'as the Charteral number should have been 24. 

Hence Cha‘xterally adv. aS 

1696 in Col. Rec. Pent. I. 505, I could not even by it have 
acted more Charterallie than I did. , ae 

Chartered (t[aated), pp. a. [f. CHARTER v,] 

1. Founded, privileged, or protected by charter. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cro. vit. vi. 113 Pai gerbe Chanownis 


be Chartryd. 1780 Cowrer 7idle-t, 259 ain’s chartered 
Jand. 1800 Corquuoun Comm, Thames viii, 257 The Gover- 
nors.,of the different Chartered Companies. 1840 Marryat 
Poor Fack xxxi, There was a foundation or chartered school. 


’ CHARTERER. 


1876 Green Short Hist. v. § 4 (1882) 239 ‘The ‘fugitive 
bondsmen found freedom in a flight to chartered towns. 

2. fig. Privileged ; licensed. 

rggg Suaxs. /Yer. V, 1. i. 48 When he speakes, The Ayre, 
a Charter’d Libertine, isstill, 1783-94 Brake Songs Exper, 
Loudon 3 Near where the charter’d ‘Lhames does flow. ‘1862 
Merivace Row, 7p. (1865) VI. liv. 472 A certain sense of 
decorum. .still preserved its sway over the chartered liber- 
tines of Rome. 1871 Mortry Voltaire (1886) 25 The sworn 
and chartered foes of light. : . 

3. Hired‘under a charter-party. ~*~ ‘ 

x809 R. LanGrorp /xtvod. Trade 130 Chartered, hired for 
avoyage, 1866 Harvard Mem. Biog. 1. 420 The gunboats 
in the river; the chartered transports. .lying at the levee. 

b. jig. Freighted, charged. ; 

1823 T. Roscor Sismonudi’s Lit, S. Europe (Bohn) 1. 375 
The moment chartered with Clorinda’s doom, 

Charterer (t{a-steror). [f Carrer sb. and 2.1] 

1. a. One who holds land by charter; a free- 
holder. b. A freeman of a chartered borough. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxiii. (1615) 217 A Bookeland 
man, which at this day is taken for a Charterar or a free- 
holder. - 1669 in Picton Z’fool. Munic. Rec, (1883) 1. 276 
‘The Aldermen and such of the charterers of this towne as 
he shall think meet. 1698 /bid. 1. 283 The Lord of Derby 
is a Charterer. xyo8-2x Kersey, Charterer, (in Cheshire) 
a Free-holder. | 

2. One who hires a vessel under a charter-party. 

1833 M. Scotrr Jonze Cringle xxii, I was assured by the.. 
charterer, that it would be all right. 1875 BeprorD Sailor's 
Pock. Bk, vi. 224 The Charter-party is the written contract 
by which a Vessel is Jet, in whole or in part; the person 
hiring being called the Charterer. 1882 Pad? Mall G. 15 
June 7/t The charterers of the Swedish steamer Bifrost. 

+ Charter friar. Ods. [see next.} A Car- 
thusian. 

1686 J. Serjeant Hist. Monast. Conventions 42 The Order 
ofthe. .Charter-Fryers, instituted by one Bruno, 

Charterhouse (tfaastezhaus). Also (in sense 
3) 7 chartrous. [An alteration, by popular etym- 
ology, of AF. chartrouse =F. chartreuse, Le. 
maison chartreuse Carthusian house. (But, in 
sense 3 really corresp. to the masc. F, chardreux, 
AF. chattrous, which is preserved in quot. 1641.) 
OF. chartreus, -euse (AF. -ous, -oztse) was itself a 
corruption of an earlier form charteus, -euse (AF, 
chartous, charthous, -owse, cf. It. certosa) repr. L. 
cartusius, carthusius: see CARTHUSIAN. This 
earlier form was also used in Eng. as chartous, 


CHARTHOUS, q. V. 

The popular moletsendae of chartrouse as charte)r- 
(A)orse, was of course helped by the fact that the meaning 
was Carthusian ‘house’, waisox chartreuse. The earlier 
corruption of charteus, -ous to chartreis, -Yous, Was app. 
one of French popular etymology, and probably due to as- 


sociation with chartre prison, suggested by the rigid con- 
fre order.} 


finement and severe discipline of the order. 

1. A Carthusian monastery. e7ch. 

(a 1500 Siege of Ronen 7 in Collect. Lond, Cit. (Camd. Soc. 
1877) With eo a:howse of Chartere There logeyd hym 
oure kynge.} 1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1323/1 As one 
myghte saye that looked for too dye, or that were entring into 
thecharterhouse, I wyll neuer eate fleshe more inthys worlde. 
1886 Chron, Gr. Friars (1852) 38 Draune from the tower 
unto Tyborne the iij. priors of the Charterhowses [London, 
Beauvale, and Hexham], and there hongyd, heddyd, and 
qwarterd. 1879-87 HoLiNsHep Chrou, ILI, 1236/1 Buried in 
the charterhouse at Hull, @ 1631 Donne Sev. Wks. IV. 
249 Think not heaven a Charter-house, where Men .. must 
not speak to one another. 21649 Drumm. or Hawt. Hisé. 
Fas: II Wks. (1711) 103 Margaret the old queen.. was 
buried in the charterhouse of St. Johnston, 1762 tr. Busch- 
iug's Syst. Geog. IV. 251 Buxheim, a considerable charter- 
house, situate one hour’s distance from Memmingen. 1839 
Mar. Hack Lug. Stories Olden T. 183 He took lodgings 
near the Charter-house, among the Carthusians. _ 

2. Hence: Name of 2 charitable institution or 
‘ hospital’ forinded im London, in 1611, upon the 
site of the Carthusian monastery, which has since 
become one of the great English public schools.” 

(Now removed to the neighbourhood of Godalming.) 

r6s3 Futter Ch. Hist. x. iv. § x5 (an. 1611) Richard Sut- 
ton, the Pheenix of our age, and sole.founder of. Charter 
House Hospital .. Children not_yet come to, and old men 
already past, helping of themselves, have in this hospital 
their souls and bodies provided for. 1846 MsCurocs Ace. 
Brit, Pagpios (1854) II. 325 The course of classical. study 
in. the: Charterhouse is similar to that at other public 
schools, =. oe ett r 

8. atérdb. or adj. (cf. CHaRTHOUS.] Carthusian. 

1877 VAUTROULLIER Luther on Gal, 198 The Turke thinketh 
the ‘selfe same thing that the Charterhouse monke doth. 

. 18799 Futke Heskins’ Parl, 201 Dionyse the Charterhouse 
Monke, 1887 Frenne’ Coutn. Holinshed III. 1274/2 Being 
of the charterhouse order. 164x R. Harris Adners Hunerall 
12 Call your selves, Sinners; els we (with that Chartrous 
Monk in story) Saint, all who will see and supple us. | 

+Charterism, Ods. [f, Caarver + -ism.] 
Adherence to the ‘ People’s Charter’; Chartism. 

x840 Gen. P. THomeson Zixerc, (1842) V. 368 Charterism is 
extending upwards. . Meaning. always by Charterism, an 
attachment to the great principles: of popular government 
embodied in what was called ‘the People’s Charter’. 

Charterist, Hist. [f Caanver sé. +-187.] 
VL. Beeld’ Hist. P 

1579 J. Frew Calvin's Sern, Ded., The. .olde Charterists, 
and new Anabaptists, and such as are of the Family of Love. 

:2. Eng. Hist. = CHarnst,- é Pie 
- 1888 E. Peacock in MV. §.Q. Ser. vi. VI. 273 Charterist 

and Charterism were the words commonly used by those 

with whom I came in coritact, in or about the year 1840. 
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Cha'rter-land. Land ‘held by‘charter ; ‘free- 
hold land.” (In OE. déeland, BookLann.) 

‘18303 Act 19 Hex, VII, c. 13 Lands and tenements. .to the 
yearly value of xx.s. of Charter land or freehold. 1523 Fitz- 
Hens, Surv, 13 b, There maye be in one manere a lordshyp 
bothe charter lande and copye lande. 1641 Termes de le 
Ley 34 Charter-land .. which otherwise is called freehold. 
1768 Brackstons: Cot. 11. 90 Book-Jand, or charter-land. 
1860 C. Innes Scofl. in Mid. Agesii. 54 Bocland or Charter- 
land was such as was severed by an act of government, that 
is, by the King with the consent of his parliament, from the 
public land. 

Charterless, a. Without a charter (in va- 
rious senses of that word). 

@x420 OccLeve De Reg, Princ. p. 114 And chartirles gothe 
this man fulle of drede. Mod. The borough forfeited its 
charter, and still remains charterless, 


Cha'rtermaster. [f. Cuantur sb.l 2; Zea 
* masterman’ who works by ‘ charter’ or written 
contract.] ‘In the mining districts, one who raises 
coal or ironstone at a contract price’ (Simmonds 
Dict. Trade 1858). 

188x in Rayvnonp Mining Gloss. 

Charter-party (‘fisterpauzti). Forms: 6 
(?? chartwrpartte), chartparte, chartipartie ; 
6-7 charter-partie, 7 charter-party. [In 16th c. 
charte-, chartipartie, a. F. charte partie, in med. 
L. charta partita (also called charia divisa) a 
divided ‘charter’ or legal instrument, z.¢. one 
written out in duplicate, and then divided through 
a rubric or title, half being given to each party to 
the transaction ; an indentnre.] 

+1. gen. An indenture; a contract written out 
in duplicate on a single sheet, and then divided 
so as to yield two counter-parts, fitting each other 
with their indented edges, or by the division being 
made through a rubric, title, or alphabet, written 
between the two. Ods. 

(Rymer Federa XI11. 43/2 (Du Cange) Contractus a 
chartas partitas. Ducpate Monast. Angl. If. 94 (Du 
Cange) Tenent etiam totam terram de Stelden per Cartas 
Divisas.] 

2. In modern use confined to: The charter 
or deed made between owners and merchants for 
hire of a ship, and safe delivery of the cargo. 

It contains the name and burden of the vessel, the names 
of the master and freighters, the price or rate of the freight, 
the place and time of lading and unlading, and stipulations 
as to demurrage. 

1539 T. Pery in Ellis Orig, Lett. uw. 11. 142 As larger will 
apere bythe sayde chartwrpartte. 2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 14 The chart parte to be made betwen the said owner or 
maister and the marchantes. xs9r Perctvart. Sp. Dict., 
Contrapoliga, the Sountet pane. of a chartiparlie, avti- 
graphum. 1599 Haktuyt II, 272 It is requisite that 
the same be declared in the charter partie. 1623 Wuit- 
BouRNE Newfoundlaxd 37 Those which hire ships for 
that purpose are bound by conditions vnder hand and Seale, 
which we call Charter parties, x64z Termes de la Ley 55 
Charter partie, 1658 Mitton Lett. State Wks, 1738 I. 219 
He hir'd out his ig 2 by a Charter-party Agreement, to one 
Josh Some an ian. 1755 MacEns Jusurances 11, 
zor When the .. Charter-Party is signed, the contracting 
Parties shall be reciprocally bound one to another, to ob- 
serve the conditions stipulated therein. 1804 in Nicolas’ 
Disp. Nelson (1845) V. 356 Whether their Vessels are found 
agreeably to their Charter Parties which they are hereby 
directed to produce. 1849 Freese Come Class-bh. 43 A 
Charter-Party is an insurable interest or property. 

Charter School. Thename given to schools 
established in Ireland by the Charter Society founded 
in 1733, to provide Protestant education for the 
Catholic poor. -In 1745 aspecial tax was devoted 
by parliament to their support. 

2763 Dr. Nortuumn. S%. Jrish Parli, in Ann, Reg: 197/1 
For this purpose your protestant Charter schools were esta- 
blished. 1796 Morse Azer, Geog. 11. 206 [Galway] has 
--a charter-school, and an hospital. 188z Froupe Zug. iz 
fret, 1. 573 The long celebrated Charter Schools so fiercely 
condemned by the Catholic priests, 1883 Lecny Hist. 18¢% 
Cent. I, 200. 

+ Charthous.. Obs. Also chartous. [Earlier 
form of CHARTERHOUSE; a. AF. chart(h)ous= 
OF. charteus:—L, Carthusius ; see CARTAUSIAN.] 
Carthusian, -s. 

1387 Trevisa Hzgdex (Rolls) VII. 305 Aboute that tyme 
bygan the ordre of the Charthous in Calabria. ¢ 1394 P. 
Pl. Crede 674 Monkes ne preistes, Chanouns ne charthous 
pat in chirche serveth, 

Charting v0/. sb.: see under Coant 2. 

Ghartism (t[a-itizm). Aug: Hist. [f. L. charia 
in ‘sense ‘CHARTER’ + -Ism.]) The democratic 
thovement and principles of the Chartists, 1838-48. 

1839 New Monthly Mag. LVII.-536 A sort of intellectual 
Chartism, very sublime and beautiful in theory, but very 
useless in practice. 1839 CARLYLE (¢zt/e) Chartism. 1859 
Mitt Diss, § Disc, 11. 189 The democratic movementamong 
the operative classes, commonly known as Chartism, was the 
arationof interest, feeling, and opinion, between 
the labouring portion of the commonwealth and all above 
them. 1879 McCarray Own Times I, -xviii. 18 Chartism 
did'not die of its own excésses j it became an anachronism. 

Chartist (tfaztist). [f. L. chara; in sense 
CHarrer + -Ist.]- One-of the body of political 
reformers (chiefly of the working classes) who 
arose in 1837-8, and whose principles were 
embodied in the document called the ‘ People’s 


CHARTULARY, 


Charter’ (Charter sd. 1d). 
came to an end after 1848.) 7 

‘Not found in their organ, the Northern Star, before 
August 1838.’ (NV. ¢ Q.7s. VI. 433) 

1838 Aun. Reg. xv. 310-11 A public meeting of the ‘ Chart- 
ists” was convened in the day time at Palace Yard, West- 
minster. x850-1 Hr. Martineau Hist, Peace (1877) 111. 
v. v. 263 The body soon to be called Chartis¢s—as soon as 
their political ideas had resolved themselves into the form 
of a charter which the people might demand. 18g6 Emer- 
son Lng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 22 A country of 
extremes—dukes and chartists, Bishops of Durham and 
naked heathen collievs, 1882 W. J. Linton in Ceutury 
Mag. XXIIE. 423/1 The very name of the People’s Charter 
helped the opponents to a nickname: Chartist became a 
word of reproach. 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

1840 Hoop Up Rhine Introd, 2 The Chartist outbreaks, 
1845 McCuttocn Ace, Brit. Hmpire (1854) I. 219 Chartist 
doctrines..made such progress in South Wales, as to give 
rise to dangerous commotions. 1848 /Z/ust. Lond. News 17 
June 39:/2 Failure of the Chartist Demonstrations. 

Cha‘rtless, z. Without a chart. 

1808 J, Bartow Coluszd. 1, 56 O’er the chartless main. 1892 
Joag. Mitter Sougs /taly (1878) 98 Chartless strange and 
most uncommon seas. 

Chartographer (kaitg:grifer), Also cant-. 
[f. L. charta, carta, in med, sense ‘chart’, ‘map’ 
(a, Gr. xapras) + Gr. -ypados writing, writer + 
-mR: in mod.¥. chartographe.] One who draws 
charts or maps. Cf. CARTOGRAPHER. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 23 July (L.) We should have thought it 
better for a chartographer to admit his ignorance. 18978 
Hooxer & Batt Afarv0cco 379 The chartographer has spoiled 

Is map. 

So Chartogya'phic, -al, @., Charto'graphist, 
Charto‘graphy, all which are also written CaRT-. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 23 July (L.) The careful delineation .. 
showing a considerable advance in chartographic certainty, 
1880 Blackw. Afag. Sept. 323/1 The chartographic prints of 
the cadastral survey. 1884 lcademy 22 Mar. 207 Mr. Cust 
. obliged the chartographist to adhere to Fred Mitller’s 
classification. vest J R. Jackson (¢7t/e) Chartography. 
1883 Gd, Words 241 Columbus turned his attention to char- 
tography. é 

+Chartomancy. Os. [f. Gr. xdprys paper 
+-"ancy.] (See quot.) 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 165 Chartomancy {divining] by 
writing in papers. ; 

Chartour, -tre, obs. forms of CHARTER. 

Chartous, var. CHarTuHous, Oés., Carthusian. 

+Charrtre. Ods. [a. OF. chartre (12th c. in 
Littré) :—L. carcerv-em prison, dungeon.] A prison. 

cue Gen. é Lx. 2043 Him @e chartre haued bitazt. 
3483 Caxton G, de la Tour L ij, The prysoners which were 
in the prysons and chartres. 

|| Chartreuse (fartro'z). [Fr.; fem. of Char- 
treus : see next and CHARTERHOUSE. ] 

1, A liqueur made by the monks of La Grande- 
Chartrense (the head monastery of the Carthusians, 
near Grenoble), with aromatic herbs and brandy. 

1866 SALA Barbary xx. 379 The absinthe and the char- 
treusé. should all come from France. 

2. A shade of colour ; a pale apple-green. 

31884 Western Daily Press 26 Dec. 7/5 With white all pale 
shades are employed, such as heliotrope, citron, chartreuse. 

|| Chartreux (fartré). [mod.F., for earlier 
charteus :—L, Carthusius: see CHARTERHOUSE!) 

1, A Cartaustan. Also adtréb. 

¢1430 Lypa. Bochas (1554) 223 a Yeue me your honde with 
chekes dead and pale, Caused of watche and long abstinence, 
Sir Chartreux. 1613 SHaxs. Hen, VIII, 1, ii. 148 Sir, a 
Chartreux Fryer, His Confessor. 166 CowLey Cromwell 
Wks. 1720 IL. 655 The Chartreux wants the Warning of a 
Belt To call him to the Duties of his Cell. 1732 Popz Use 
of Riches t. 187 Like some lone chartreux. 

2. The Charterhouse (School). 

1979 Jounson L. P., Addison Wks. III. 42 I have en- 
quired when he was sent to the Chartreux .. At the school 
of the Chartreux..he pursued his juvenile studies under the 
care of Dr. Ellis. 


Chartulary! (kastiari). Also spelt Car- 
TULARY, q.v. f[ad. med.L. charielarium (cartu-) 
tepository of charters, f. chartula CHARTER: see 
-aRY.] A collection or set of charters; particu- 
larly, the large volume, or set of volumes, contain- 
ing a duplicate copy of all charters, title-deeds, 
and like documents, belonging to a monastery, 
corporation, or other land-owner; a (private) 
register of charters. Also applied to a modern 
printed edition of such a register or collection. 
(Some have erroneously confounded chartulary with char. 
ter’: see Todd. Johnson’s explanation ‘A place where 
papers or records are kept’ gives the radical_sense of L. 
chartularium, but appears not to be in use in Eng.) 

57x Campion Hist. Srel. (1633) Pref_2 Diverse manu- 
scripts, Annales and Chartularies,’ 1697 Woop Aik, Oxon. 
EI, 697 He brought forth five antient MSS. in folio, which 
were Chartularies of the Lordships and Lands first given to 
the Cath. Ch, of S. Paul in London. }x700 Tyrrert Hist. 
Eng. II, 835 Publish’d from an Original in the Chartulary 
of St. Giles, 1818 Hatiam Afid, Ages (x872) I. 148 M. 
Guerard ;. the learned editor of the ‘chartulary of Chartres; 
1873 Burton Hist, Scot. I. xi. 369 The ecclesiastical char- 
tolaries or collections of title deeds. 1884 Athengiune 16 
Aug. 209/r He does not know the, difference between’ an 
indenture and a chartulary, between a deed on a single 
membrane and a register of numerous writings. 


Charrtulary2, [ad. L. chartedlari-us keeper 


(The organization 


CHARWOMAN. 


of the archives, f. charézla: see prec.] A keeper 
of the archives ; he who had charge of the records, 

2678-2706 in Pius. 1708-21 Kersey. 272t-1800 BAILEY, 
Chartulary, a keeper of a Register-roll or Reckoning-Book. 
1855 Minman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. wv, vi. 318. Maurice the 
chartulary harangued the soldiers, : 

Charvaile, -vel, etc. obs, ff. CHERVIL. 

Charwoman, (t[é1-, t{a1wumén), Forms: 
6 charr-, charre-, 7-8 chare-, chairwoman, 
8-9 charwoman. [f. CHanesd.15,v.1 5 + Woman. 

The spellings chare- chair- have now gone out, though 
the pronunciation indicated by them is still frequent.] 

A woman hired by ‘the day to do odd jobs of 
household work. 

a. 1896 in Picton L’fool Munic. Rec. 1. 116 Alt such 
yonge Wemen and others called Charr Wemen in this towne 
as are in noe service, 1597 DeLongy Yacke Newb, ix. 107 
To be a chatre-woman inrich mens houses. 1751 JoHNnson 
Rambl. No, 142 ® 6 Mlicit co: ndence with cottagers 
and charwomen. 186x W. Cottins Dead Seer. 66 He allowed 
no living soul, not even an occasional oman, to enter 
the house. 

B._ 1676 Frercner Fair M. of Ins w. it, The witches of 
Lapland are the devil’s chairwomen. 1626 Berwarp /sle 
of Max (1627) 198 The Chare-woman, and her daughters 
Pocketing and Filch. 166z Fuuter Morthies 1. 22 tis no 
good huswifery to hire Chair-women. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6385/3 Elizabeth Maulkham..Charewoman. 1774 West. 
Mag. LU. 550 Asa Chairwoman was cleaning out an unin- 
habited house in Blaney’s Court. 

Chary (tfé-ri), a Forms: 1 ceariz, -e3, 
ceari, 3 chari3, 5 charry, (6 chearie, cheyrye, 
ehairie, 7 chairy), 6-7 charie, 6—chary. [OE. 
cearty = OS, carag (in médcarag), ONG. charagi— 
OTeut. type *harag-oz, f. kard- sorrow, trouble, 
care. With the sense-development cf. CAREFUL. 

The palatalization_of initial ca- in this word, while It 
remains guttural in Carg, is thus accounted for: in the sb. 
the original OE. type was nom. carn, gen. *cave, whence 
ceare (cf. cester, ceaster etc.); soapp. the derivative *c2r/z, 
whence ceariz, with palatal ¢e- becoming ch-. But the sb. 
retained guttural ¢ in the nom. (even when by 2- umlaut 
it was occasionally written cerrvi), so that no such form as 
chare is found in ME, As to sense 3 cf. Carr a] 

+1. Causing sorrow, grievous. Ods. 

a@ 1000 Doomsday 67 (Gr.) Wes Meotud on beam bunden 
fexste cearian clomme, i 

2. Feeling or showing sorrow; sorrowful, 
mournful, Ods. 

arooo Crist 148 (Gr.) Hie bidon hwonne bearn_Godes 
cwome to cearigum. @rooo Soul's Address 162 (Gr.) Ne 
porton wyt beon cearie. crzoo Ormin 1274 For turrtle 
edebp chari3 lif. .fra batt hire make iss died. 

+3, Dear; precious, cherished. Ods. 

21400 Morte Arth, 2963 Fore the charry childe so his 
chere chawngide, That the chillande watire one his chekes 
rynnyde! 1593 Peeve Laz, /, 200 And henceforth see you 
call it Charing-cross;_ For why, the charicst and the choicest 
queen, That ever did delight my royal eyes There dwells, 
@ 1600 W. Exvenrton in Farr’s S. P, Zliz. 11. 534 O God, 
what griefe is this thye charie church should want A 
bishoppe of so good a grace, 1610 Hoitann Camden's 
Brit. 1. 253 Things of charie price, 1820 Scorr Monast. 
xxix, Fill the stirrup cup .. from a butt yet charier than 
that which he had pierced for the former stoup. 

4, Careful, cautious, circumspect, wary. 

342 Upate tr, Eras, Apoph, 221b, I am_much more 
charie, that it may not be lost. 1566 Answ, Examination 
pretending to mayntayne Apparel, etc. 148 Those prudent 
and chairie overseers which tythe mint and anice. 1625-8 
tu. Camden's Hist. Eliz, 1..have not_touched them but 
with a light andcharyhand, 1857 Str F. Patcrave Nori. 
4 Eng, 11, 343 Yet in this concession, he was very chary. 
1878 G, Macponaup Phantastes LL, xiii.15 Enough to mad- 
den 2 chary lover. 

bk. Fastidious, shy, particular. 
: 1567 Drant Sorace's Epist, ut. ii. H iy, Whilste theye 
indite, and reade theire toyes, Moste chearie and most coy. 
3592 Gruene Cieeronds Amor, Man having swilled in this 
. nectar of Love is so chary that he... admitteth no partaker 
of her favours. x602z Suaxs. Haw: 1, iii, 36 ‘The chariest 
aid is Prodigallenough, If she vnmaske her beauty to the 
Moone, 1834 Muniz Brit. Birds fein I, rrq Another 
[eagle]. .not quite so chary in its food as the former. 
c, Const. 27, of, Shy of, disinclined to. 

7879 G. Hanvey Letter-bé, (2884) 66 To be very chary and 
circumspect in opening _himselfe. 1673 Manvett Ach. 
Transp. 11, Wks, (875) IT. 253 Men ought to be chary of 
aspersing them [the clergy]. 1828 Scorr #. Jf, Perth vi, 
Chary of mixing in causeless strife. 2883 x9¢ Cent. May 
882 Crown authorities were very chary in putting it in 
force. 1884 Law Times 16 Feb. 278/1 Tradesmen chary of 
allowing vessels to leave port prior to payment. : 

5. Careful (in preservation gf), Const. of, over. 

xg79 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 58 If you bee chary of your 
goodname, 2398 Gresne YawesJV(2861) 219 With chary 
care I have recur’d the one. 1598 Yonc Diana 390 Her 
father was so tender and charie oucr her, that few times 
he suffered her to be out of his sight. (1638 Cowxex Love's 

Riddle 1. i, "Faith, Iam very Chary of my Health. ¢ 1645 
Howe Leté, (1650) I, 22t The curious sea-chest of glasses- 
«»which I shall be very chary to kecp as a’monument of your 
Jove. 1964 Ricwtarnson Grandison HI. viii. 56 Be chary 
of them, and return them when perused. 2820 Scorr Jfonast. 
xxiv, In reference to your satety and comfort, of which he 
desires us to be chary. . 

6. Careful not to waste or part with, frugal, 
sparing (of). se 

.2570 Levins Manip. 106 Cheyrye, Jarcus. 1992 GrerNE 
Disput, 4 Hee ate most charic of his crownes abroad. 
1956 C, Lucas £ss,-Waters 1. 254 They drank nothing but 
water, of which they were very chary. 1826 Scorr IVoodst. 
iii, They were more chary of their royal presence,” 2868 Miss 
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Bravvon Dead-Sea Fr, 1, ii. 20 He had much need to be 
careful of shillings, and even of pence. 1872 Minto 
Eng. Lit. ui, vit. 478 He is rather chary than enthusiastic. 
3874 Sayce Compar, Philol, vii. 281 The primitive barbarian 
+ would have been extremely chary in his use of words. 
7. Requiring care or careful handling. Ods. 
58x MuzcasTer Positions v. (2887) 28 The cheife and 
chariest point is, so to plic them all, as they may’ proceede 
voluntarily.’ as 

8. quasi-adv. Charily ; carefully. 

e3ggo Martowe Faust. vi, 175 Thanks, Mephistophilis, 
for this sweet book, This will I keep as chary 2s my life. 
@ 2600 W. Exvperton in Farr’s S. P. £viz. I. 5x3 And charie 
went to churche himself. ¢ 1600 Suaxs. Sonn. xxii, Which 
I will keepe so chary, As tender nurse her babe, 1633 Hey- 
woop Zug. Trav. ui. Wks. 1874 TV. 44 Let men liveas charie 
asthey can. @184§ Hoop Afary’s Ghost v, You thought 
that Iwas buried deep, Quite decent like, and chary, 

Charybdis (karibdis). [L.; a. Gr. xdpuBirs.] 
A dangerous whirlpool on the coast of Sicily (now 
Calofaro), opposite the Italian rock Scylla. Used 
allusively of anything likely to cause shipwreck 
of life, etc., and esp. in combination with Scylla, 
of the danger of running into one evil or peril in 
seeking to avoid its opposite. 

1897 Bacon Coulers & Lu. Ess, (Arb.) 147 And con- 
trarie the senedy of the one euill is the occasion and 
commencement of an other, as in Scilla and Charybdis. 
1609 Man in Moone (1849) 22 The very sinke of sensuality 
and poole of putrifaction; a Sylla to citizens, and Caribdis 
to countrie-men. 1679 Por Stafordsh. (1686) 72 If we 
consider what anighty Charybdes there are in the World. 
1682 Six T. Browne Chr. Afor. 87. 1860 All Y. Round 
382 In avoiding the Scytla of the mud-bank we had all but 
stumbled upon the Charybdis of a dredging-machine. 

Charyowre, -ooure : see CHARGER. 

Chas, obs. f. of CHasx sd.1, v.1; Sc. f. CHEss. 

Chasboll, -bow, Se. variants of CHESBOLL. 

Chase, chace (t{és), 5.1 Also 5 chaas, 
chasshe, chas, 6 St. chaise, chess. [ME. chace, 
n. OF. chace (= Pr. cassa, Sp. casa, Pg. caga, It. 
caccia):—Romanic type *capfia, f. stem of *cap- 
tiare: see CHASE v.] 

1. The action of chasing or pursuing with intent 
to catch; pursuit; hunting. 

1297 R. Grouc. 6 Mest pinite of fysch. .And mest chase. . 
of wylde bestes. ¢ 2300 A. Adis. x99 Liouns chas. .and beore 
baityng. 12393 Gower Conf. III. 373 Then might nought 
make sute and chace, Where that the game is nought 
provable, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxx. (2495) 
723 Yfa hart fynde dowble wayes..that it be harder for the 
houndes to fynde and to folowe his chaas by odour andsmell, 


1566 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 1, 393 The Lord Seytoun... 


brak 2 chaise upoun Alexander Quhitelaw, _a x RUMM, 
or Hawn. Hist. Fas. V Whs. (1711) 107 The chace and 
following of hereticks is more necessary than that of infidels, 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) ier, Three bulls .. 
which they killed after a long and tedious chace. 1843 


Darwin Voy. Nat. iii. (1873) 57 The Carranchas will unite 
in chace of large birds. rr9 be Tavior Stud. Germ, Lit. 


19x The Silesians made a deliberate chase after clegant and 
original words. See STEEPLE-cHASE, W1LD-GOOSE-CHASE. 

b. The chase: the occupation or pastime’ of 
hunting wild animals for profit or (more usually) 
sport; ‘hunting’. 

c1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) et Pat neuer on Friday to 
wod pou gotochace. 1486 Bh. St. Albans Bja, Beestys 
of Mares or ofchace, 1606 ond Pt. Returne fr. Pernass, 
tt. v. (Arb.) 3x Your speciall beasts for chase, or as we hunts- 
men call it, for venery. 1735 Somenvitte Chase 1» x The 
Chace, I sing, Hounds, and their various Breed. 1777 
Rosenrtson Hirst. Azer. 2778) I, 1. 268 An Asiatic, who 
depends for subsistence on the chace. 90 Cowrer Jéiad 
x. 424 As two flect hounds, sharp fan , trained to the 
chace, 1832 tr. Siswzondi’s Ital. Rep. ix. 201 Passionately 
devoted tothe chace, 2842 Lane Avad, Nis. 1.91 Ardently 
fond of the chase. 1878 H. M. Srantey Dark Cont, 11. 
xi, 391 Like hunted beasts of the chace. . 
c. Pursuit of an enemy ; rout. Obs. (exe. as in a.). 
¢ 1325 Coer de L. 6801 There were a thousand prysoncrs 
and mo. The chace lestedswythe longe. ¢1330 R. Brunnn 
Chron, (x810) 27 Pe tober were affraied, Pat Bs went to per 
schippes, so hard he sette his chace, ¢1350 IWill. Palerne 
1274 Pemperours men manly made pe chace, & slowen doun 
bi eche side. ¢1425 Wryxtoun Craz. vist. xii. 79 In the 
Chace mony there War takyn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 59 A 
chase /ugiz. 2513-75 Diuri. Occur, (2835) 37 Thair was not 
many slain at this chess. 1§7x H. Marteporroucs in 
Hanmer's Chron. Irel, (2633) 207 The chase or discomfiture 
of Ophaly. 2790 Burns Batt, Sherif/-nuir iv, The chase 
gaed frae the north, man, 1809 Wettinctonin Gurw. Disp. 
IV. 565 I have been on the pursuit, or rather chace of 
Soult out of Portugal. Phe ‘ 
d. In Naval warfare: The pursuit of a ship. 
1634 Sin T. Henvert Trav. 3 Wee gave chasetoa Turkish 
Pirat, after halfc.a dayes chase, we gave him over. 2669 
Srurmy Alavincrs Mag. 1. 1, 18 With a Man of War in 
Chase... /éid, 19 We have a stearn-Chase, but we shall be up 
with her presently. cog BR ai Lex. Techn, Vy A 
Stern Chase is when the er follows the Chased a-stern, 
directly upon the same Point ofthe Compass. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (178g) M, The admiral displayed the signal for 
ageneralchace. . 1836 Marevat Dfidsh, Lasyxxx, This will 
be a long chase; a stern chase al is. 

e. Phrases: Ji chase is said both of the chaser 
and of the chased, as to d¢\212 chase, (of), have iz 
chase, holdin chase. To give chase (to): to pursue. 
4 Fair chase, 2 fair field; +free chase, free scope, 
* fall fling’. *. 4 . ; 

“exg00 Vrunine § Gaw. 3250 Thai ne war fayn of that fair 
chace, 1826 Sxeron Maguy/. 1346 Where he list, oly 
hath fre chace. 1573 G. Harvey ZLetser-bh, (2884) 143 
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Howbeit still all is ace, And there still a fayer chace, 1607 
TorseLt Four, Beasts 102 When a hart is in his chase, 
he is greatly pained in his bowels, 1607 Suaxs, Co7, 1. vi. 19 
Spies of the Volces Heid me in chace, "1632 SANDERSON 12 
Serm. 496 When we have anything in chase, 1634 [see prec, 
sense]. 1649 Mitton Eiko. Wks. 1738 I. 419 What suttle 
and unpeaceable designs he then had in chace. xy04 J. 
Harns Lex. Techu., Brigantine, isa small light Vessel... 
and is either for Fighting or giving Chase, 2722 De For 
Col, Fack (x840) 324 Two of the frigates gave us chase, 1797 
Bewicx Bit. Binds (3847) I, 60 It gives chase to small birds 
on the wing. 1823 Byron /s/and m. x, And now the two 
canoesin cl divide .. To baffle the pursuit. 1842 Ma- 
CAULAY Avmada, The tall Pinto till the noon had held her 
close in chase, 3 . 

2. The right of hunting over a tract of country; 
also, that of keeping beasts of the chase therein, 

£1460 Towneley AZyst. 146 Thrughe alle sees and sandys 
I gyf the the *chace. 2767 Biacxstone Comm. 11, 38 A 
man may have a chase in another man's ground as well as 
his own. 1828 Crurse Digest III. 253 A chace is a franchise 
or liberty of keeping certain kinds of wild animals within a 
particular and known district. - 

3. A hunting-ground, a tract of unenclosed land 
reserved for breeding and hunting wild animals ; 


mnenclosed pevkdand. 

ax4go Sir Degrev, 362 Have ye nat perkus and chas? 
What schuld ye do a this place. 2490 Caxton Zueydos xiv. 
53 Thenne shallealie the hunters flee awaye fro the chasshe, 
1539 Act 31 Hex, VITI, c § A chase .. for nourishyng, 
generacion and ret beastes ofvenery. 1542 BrinkLow 
Comsl. iv, (1874) 16 The inclosing of parkys, forestys, and 
chasys. 1598 Moanvoop Lawes Forest i. (1615) 24 In these 
three things, a Forest doth differ from a Chase, that is to 
say, in particular Lawes, in particular Officers, and in cer- 
taine Courts. 1679-88 Seer, Serv. Money Chas. § Fas. (1851) 
144 Edward Sawyer, keeper of Cranburn Chace, in Windsor 
Forest. 1798 Mattnus Popul, 11. vi. (1806) 1, 432 A part of 
these domains consisted of parks and chaces, 1830 J. G. 
Srautt Sy/va Brit, 28 It is almost the only forest in Eng- 
tand in the hands of a subject; by whom, in strict language, 
onlya chase is tenable. 1873 Stusps Const. Hist, 111. xxi. 
543 Their wide enclosed coke and tnenclosed chaces. 

ig. 1849 De Quincey Lng. Afail Coach Wks. IV. 343 
That ancient watery po that pathless chase of ocean. 

4, The object of pursuit ; the hunted animal. 

3393 GoweR cof ILI. 208 Fast after the chace he spedde. 
rs7g Turserv. Bk. Venerie ii. 4,08 kill at force, hart, 
hind... and euery chace. 1677 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat., 
Hunting (1706) 15 When Hounds .. find some Game or 
Chase, we say They Challenge. 1681 Corton Wond. Peake 
6 For badgors, wolves and foxes. .Or for the yet less sort of 
chaces. 1735 Somervitts Chase ni, 178 The frighted Chase 
leaves her fate dear Abodes. 1822 Byron Iicrner 1. i. 62, I 
have been full oft The chase of Fortune. 1884 Pall Dfal? 
G. § Mar. 4/ The intrepid little chase lay dead and mangled. 

. aut. The ship chased. . 
x6a7 Carr. Santn Seaman's Gram. xii. 56 The shortest 
way to fetch vp your chase is the best. 1748 SmMonietr 
Rod, Rand. xxix, It was almost dark when we came up 
with the sternmost chace. 12769 Fatconer Dict, Marine 
(2789) Chace, avessel pursued by some other, 1883 Centu7y 
ag. V. a hare chase opened fire on the Carolina. 
6. Those who hunt, ‘the hunt’. 

x8rx W, Srencer Poems 80 And all the chace rode on. 

6. The chase-guns of a ship (cf. Bow-onasz, 
CEASERS) ; the part of the ship where the chase- 
ports are. Svern chase: the chase-guns in the 


stern, , 
r622 R. Hawkins Vay. S. Sea (3847) 384 The vice-admirall 
..began with her chace to salute her with three or foure 
peeces of artiley, and so continued chasing her and gun- 
ning at her. Jéid. 190 Doubtlesse it is most proper for 
shippes to have short ordinance, except in the sterne or 
chase, 1627 Cart. Sst Seaman's Gram. xii, 55 Her Bow 
and chase so Gally-like contriued, should beare as many 
Ordnanees as..she could. /d/d, xiii, 60 To give her also 
our full ir weather broadside. 1687 Lond, Gas. 
'o. 2251/4 Whilst our Stern Chace so galled the rest.a 
Stern. 1748 Anson Voy. ut. viii. sor The-galeon returned 
the fire with two of her stern-chace. 1795 Lond. , Gaz. 
3 Feb., Firing at cach other their bow and stern chases. 

7. Tennis. Applied to the second impact on the 
floor (or in a gallery) of a ball which the opponent 
has failed. or declined to return; the value of 
which is determined by the neamess of the Spot of 
impact to the end wall. Ifthe opponent, on’sides 
being changed (sec quot. 1653), can ‘better’ this 
stroke (z.¢. cause his ball to rebound nearer: the 
wall) he wins and scores it ; if not, it is scored by 
the first player ; until it is so decided, the ‘ chase 
isa stroke in abeyance. : } ; 

Since the distance of the place of impact from the wall is 
the point of value, the common explanation in Dictionaries 
is ‘The place where the ball completes its first bound’, 

[=F. chasse, It. caccia, Sp. caza, MDu, cacise, from 
ONE, cache, Du. aats, Thence Du. haatsspct i.e. * chase- 

lay’, tennis, whence Sc. Cacnesret, and caicl, cach, 

‘ater sé, §. The original meaning appeares to be ‘drive’, 

“viz, the driving of the ball to such a point.] 


cx440 Promg. Parv. 68.Chace of tenys play, or opyr 


“|, lyke, séstencia, obstactlun, obiculum. 1522.SKELTON Why .- 


come ye 880 Marke me that chace In the Tennys play. 25932 
Mons Cou/ut, Tindale Wks. 4o3/2 Tindall is a great marker, 
there is nothing with him now but mark, mark, mark, Ic is 
pitie that the man wer not made a marker of chases in 
gome tenis play. xs4x Sir T, Wyatr Defence 263/3 As a 
man should Radgé a chace against him at the tennis, where- 
with he were not all the best contented. _159t Fiorito Sec. 
Frutes 28 Boye, marke that chace,' B, It is marked, and_ 
it is n great one [=bad one]. Jéid, I have two chaces. — 
The last was not a chace, but a losse.. A. Why is it a 
losse?. ‘Z: Because you stroke it at the second rebound. 
3399 Suaxs,-f/en, V;"t. ii, 266 (2623) 72/2 All the Courts of 


OHASE. ™- 


France will be disturb’d With Chaces. 1633 Urounant 
Rabelais. lviii, After the two chases are made, he that, was 
in the upper end of the tennis-court goeth out, and the other 
cometh in. 1696 -PuitLirs, Chace .. also in the game of 
Tenis; the fall-of the Ball in such a certain, part of the 
Court; beyond which the opposite Party must ‘strike the 
Ball next time:to gain that stroke, 
Impr. 357 Marking the chaces, 

_ 8: dial, Haste, hurry. : 

* 1864, ArKinson Whitby Gloss, s.v. Chass, ‘Tak your awn 
time ower ’t, there’s nae‘chass about it,’ 

. 9, attrib. and Comb. as chase-fight (cf. 1 d); 
chase-gun, ‘such guns as are removed to the 
chase-ports ahead or ‘astern, if not pivot-guns’ 

(Adm. Smyth); chase-halter, a large halter with 
a long rein used for breaking colts; chase-piece = 
chase-gun chase-ports (see quot. 1850) ; chase- 
sight, ‘ where the sight is usually placed*® (Adm. 
Smyth). 

x708 Lutrrew. Brief Rei, (1857) VI. 280 A *chase fight to 
the northward till 7 at night. 1666 Drypen Anz. Mirab. 
lxxxii, Raking *chase-guns through our sterns they send. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chase guts, are such whose 
Ports are either in the Head (and then they are used in 
chasing. of others) or in the Stern, which are only useful 
when they are pursued or chased by any Ship or Ships. 
1748 ANSON Voy. 111. viii. (ed. 2) sor He gave orders to fire 
upon them with the chace-guns, 1607 Marknam Cavai. 1. 
(16r7) 75 Tye him downe to the manger, and take off his 
*chase halter. 7d. 11. iii, 29 Hauing .. got a chase halter 
made of strong Hempe, with the reine aboue three fadome 
long at the least. 6x6 Surrt, & Marxnu. Country Farme 
130 A watering snaffle, and then ouer it a strong soft chasse 
halter. x627 Cart, Smite Seaman's Grant. xiii. 60 Giue 
him a *chase peece with your broad side. 2704 J. Harnis 
Lex, Techn 8. Vs Due When a shot is to be made bya 
chase Piece. /bid. s.v. Bud heads, The Bulk-head afore... 
in which are the *Chase Port, ¢ x850 Rudin, Navig.(Weale) 
106 Chase-forts, the ports at the bows, or through the stern 
of the ship. The former. .are called bow-chasers, 

Chase (tfas), 56.2 [a. F. chésse, in OF. chasce, 
chasse, shrine of relics, setting of gems, casing, 
case :—L. capsa ‘ repository, box, case’, f. cap-écre 
to take, receive. (It is doubtful whether sense 2 
belongs here; cf. next, and L. capszs enclosure).] 

1. The ‘setting’ of a gem. 

1580 Horiypanp Treas. F7, Tong, La Sailie § cabochon 
@une pierre pretticuse tailtée en bosse, the chase wherein a 
précious stone is enclosed. . 

2. Printing. The quadrangular iron frame in 
which the. composed type for a page or sheet is 
arranged in columns or pages, and ‘locked up’ 
by the quoins or wedges, so as to be placed in the 
press. 

16x2 StuRTEVAUT Metallica (1854) 78 A Printing Presse 
hath his seuerall parts..as the screw, the nut, the pear-tree, 
and the chase. 1636 Ducarp Gate Lat. Und. § 492. 143 
The ‘Compositor..closeth them with chases, (lest they slip 
out). 1833 J. Hottann Manuf. Metals Il, 207 The form 
--properly-arranged and confined by quoins or wedges 
within an iron frame, denominated a chase. F 

Chase (tfés) 6.3 [a. F. chas, orig, ‘enclosure, 
enclosed place’, needle-eye, etc. -(=It. casso):— 
late L. capszemt, thorax; hollow of the chest, ¢ locus 
conclusus’; a parallel form to L. capsa, capsius, 
f. capére to take, receive, contain.] General sense: 
A lengthened hollow, groove, or furrow, 

+1, The hollow furrow or ‘ gutter’ on a cross- 
bow wherein the arrow lies. Ods. 

x6zz Cotar., Coulisse d’un arbaleste, the hollow furrow 
wherein the arrow lyes; we call it, the gutter, or chace (of a 
crosse-bow). 

2. The cavity of a gun barrel; the part of a gun 
which contains the bore; the part in front of the 
trunnions (or, Sometimes, between the trunnions 

‘arid the’swell of the muzzle): an 

- 1647 Nye Gunnery i. 47 Every Gunner ought to try his 
Piece, whether it be not wider in the mouth than the rest 
of the chase, °1704 J; Harris Lex. Techn, s.v. Ordnance, 
The whole Cavity or Bore of the Piece is called her Chase. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) liijb, The chace com- 
prehends the ogee nearest to the second reinforce-ring ; 
the chace-girdle and astragal; and the muzzle and astragal. 
Ibid, Re iit, The shot would. .roll out of the chace. 1859 
FB, Grirrirus Avtil. Man. Plate (1862) 50. 1860 TENNENT 
Story Guns. (1864) 213. 1876 Dazly News 20 Oct. 3/3 Ob- 
tained by elongating the chase or barrel of the gun, 


3.°A groove'made to receive something which lies 
within or passes through it + e.g. a. A grodve cut 
in the face of a wall, to receive a pipe; ete. 1b. A 
trench cut for the reception of drain tiles," ec. The 
curved water-way in which a breast-wheel rotates, 
so'as to confine the'water. ~~ 7 st : 
--1872 Week's News 7 Jan. 5 It would be quite eek crear 
to carry the pipes up in a chase by the side of the kitchen 
fiue, ‘and to place the cistern near the chimney stack. 

4. a.. Carpentry. ‘ A score cut lengthwise for a 
tenon to be fixed in, as the tenon at the heels-of 
pillars, etc? (Weale Rudin. Navig. 106.) : 

1823 P, Nicnotson Pract. Build. 31x These joints should 


be chased or indented, and such chases filled with lead. 
3830 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) r4q A large pillar .. with its 


. end tenoned into a chase. 7 


_ b. Shipbuilding. A kind of joint by which. the 


overlapping joint of clinkei-built boats gradually |. 


passes at the stem and’stem into a flush joint as 
isierel tule boats; this is done by taking a 
Vol, IT, on 


1820 Hayle’s Games hed 
ny ots s tl of paste, provincial 
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Srerhially deepening rabbet out. of each edge, at the 
ands, , 
: 5. Seeiquot. -- 


~xg94. J. Crank Agric. Surv. Heref. 40 Chase, a stone 


trough used in cider-making, into which apples are thrown, 
and then crushed by a stone drawn by a horse into a kind 
iy must, 

G. Comé., as chase-hooped a., (of a gun) having 
the chase strengthened by hoops; so chase-hoop- 
ing; chase-mortice (from 4), ‘a long mortise 
cut lengthwise in one of a pair of parallel timbers, 
for the insertion of one end of a transverse timber 
by making the latter revolve round a centre at the 
other end, which is fixed in the other parallel 
timber’ (Gwilt). 

1886 Pall Mail G. 8 Sept. 6/2 The other 43-ton guns were 
to be *chase-hooped. 1888 /6/d, 1 June WA Alterations of 
designs, modifications of tests, *chase-hooping. 1833 J. 
Hottanp Manuf. Metais 11, 251 On the top of these crank 
cancieg are moving crank heads, with a *chase mortice in 
each. 

Chase, chace (t{zis), 7.1 Forms: 4 chace-n, 
chaci, chacy, chasce-n, 4-5 chass(e, (5 chas, 
chasy, schase, 6 Sc. chaiss), 4-9 chace, 4- 
chase, [ME. a. OF. chacie-r, later chascte-r, 
chasse-#, in 11th c. cacer (ONF. cacher, Pr. cassar, 
Sp. cazar, Pg. cagar, It. cacciare) :—late L. *capti- 
are, used instead of capiare (freq. of capére to take) 
to seize, catch, in late L. also ‘to chase, hunt’: 
see Du Cange. The ONF. form cacher, gave 
Catou, which had at first both the senses ‘ chase’ 
and ‘catch,’ but was at length differentiated, and 
confined to the latter.] 

I. To pursue with a view to catching. 

L. zvans, To pursue for prey or sport; to hunt. 

c1314 Guy War, (A.) 1206 pe hert to chacen and pe 
hinde. ¢x320 St 1vists, 2741 ‘Lristrem on huntinge rade, 
An hert chaci bigan. ¢ 1440 /pormydon 64 In wodde to chase 
the wild dere, 1596 Srenser 7.0. 1. v. 37 That wont in 
charet chace the foming bore, _x60x Hottanp Pliny I, 126 
The packe of hunting, chasing and taming Elephants, 
1753 Hocartu Axal. Beauty v. 24 Cats will risk the losing 
of their prey, to chase it over again. 1795 SouTury Yoan 
of Arc v. 464 Where I have.. Chaced the gay butterfly 
from flower to flower. 1859 Tennyson Viviex 406 For here 
we met..To chase..the hart with golden horns. 

1593 SHaks, Leh. Z/, 11. iii, 128 To rowze his Wrongs and 
chase them to the bay, 1596 — Merch. V. u. vi. 13 All 
things that are, Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. 
1784 Burns Green grow the Rashes, The war'ly race may 
riches chase, 1847 ENNYSON Princ. 11. 386 Do I chase The 
substance or the shadow ? 7 

te. zt. (absol.) To hunt, go hunting. Ods, 

1320 Sir Benes 194 Pat erl swor..In pat forest he wolde 
chace, Pat bor to take. ¢xzqoo Maunpev. vi. 64 Thei.. 
chacen aftre Bestes, to eten hem. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
Evjb, Iff youre houndis chase at hert or at haare. 1525 
Lo. Bernenrs Froiss. 11, xxvii, 78 On a day he chased in 
the wodes. : 

2. To pursue (a flying enemy). 

€1330 R. Brune Chon. (1810) 16 Right vnto Donkastre 
pe Danes gan him chace. cx1q00 Yavaine § Gat, 1008 
Yowr lord fled out of the place, And the tother gan hym 
chace Heder into his awyn halde. 1535 CovErDALs Prov, 
xxviii. x The vngodly flyeth no man chasynge him. 1839 
Turriwaut Greece V. 19 His appearance.. put them to 
flight, and he chased them back to Olynthus with a loss of 
eighty men. 1886 Mauch, Exant. 7 Jan. 5/2 A large crowd 
«Chased the process-server and attacked the police. 

‘b. esp. To pursue (a ship) at sea. 

1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman's Gram. xii, 56 In giuing chase 
or chasing, or to escape being chased, there is required an 
infinite iudgement. x697 Damrier Voy. (1698) I. vii. 174 We 
saw a small white Island which we chased, Supposing it had 
been a Sail, 1727 Swirt Grdiver ui. 178 We were chased 
by two pirates, who soon overtook us, 2788 I'RANKLIN 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 224 We were Several times chased 
in our passage. , 1836 Marrvat A@idsh. Easy xiii. 42 The 
boats were constantly out, chasing the vessels along shore. 

+e. fig. To persecute, harass, Ods. 

1340 Hampots Pr, Corsc. 6704 pe strenthe of hungre sal 
pam swa chace pat pair awen flesshe par sal of-race. 1386 
Cuaucer Pers. T. P 452 Preyeth for hem..that yow chacen 
and pursewen. ?c¢1460 Belle Dame_287 in Pol, Rel. § L. 
Poems (2866) 6x But fervent love too sore me hath y-chaced. 
1896 B. GrirFin Fidessa xxix, Griefs, chase this earth, that 
it may fade with anguish. x61z Saks. Wind, T. v.31. 217 
Though Fortune, visible an Enemie, Should chase vs. 

Y du. intr, or absol (Former const. after.) ~~ > 

. 1375 Barnour Bruce mt, 53 He..Styntyt swagat the chas- 
saris, That nane.durst owt ‘off batall_ chass.- ¢ 1450 Erle 
Tolous 446 Aftur hym yorne they chaste. 1612 ° Bre 
x Saw. xvii. 53° The children of Israel returned from 
chasing after the Philistines, 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iv. (ed. 2) 

2 We let our reefs and chased with the bg Corner 1808 

corr Mari; vi. xv, ‘Horse! horse!’ the Douglas cried, 
Sand chase!’ 2842 Tennyson Captain 33 ‘Chase,’ he said : 
the ship flew forward. 7: 


_ 8. évans, To pursue or run after in play. 


* 2830 Tennyson Afermaz ii, And then we would wander 
away, away .. Chasing each other’ merrily. - 1858 Haw- 
Thorne Ar. § It. Fruis. 1. 202 Lovely shapes in marble .. 
chasing one another round the sides. ; 
4. fg. To call upon (a person) to fill up his 
glass ;.to push the bottle towards. Cf, Hur. 
"3824 Scorr Redgauntlet let. i, Why, when I fill this very 
glass of wine, cannot I push the bottle: to you,-and say 


“ Fairford, you're chased”? 


45. fig. To chase forth: to pursue (a narrative). 


CHASED. 


€3386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 285 But shortly forth this 
matere for to chace. /déd¢. 337 And shortly forth this tale 
for to chace. 

6. #2tv, To run with speed; to hurry or rush 
along. (Cf. Caton v. 2.) Still dal. 

3377 Lane. P. PZ B. xvn. 5x To a iustes in iherusalem 
he chaced awey faste. c¢xq4o00 Destx, Troy 10436 Pen 
Achilles come chaseand with a choise wepyn.  1g96 Sven. 
str ¥. Q. 1v. iv. 29 Now chacing to and fro, Now hurtling 
round advantage for to take. 

IT. To cause to move off or depart precipitately. 

7. trans. To drive forcibly and precipitately 
Srom, out of, to, into, etc. (a place or position). 

@ 1300 Cu7'sor AT. 3766 Pis esau wit his manace Oute o be 
land did jacob chace. x340 Hamrore Pr, Coxsc. 8003 Pai 
salle be chaced ogayne pair wille Tylle alle manere of thin, 
pat esille, 1380 Wycur Is, (1880) 237 Distroie synne & 
chasse it out of londe. ¢ 1386 Ciraucer Man Lawes T, 268 
Chaced from oure heritage, xg26 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 113 As the smoke chaseth men out of theyr owne 
hous. 1892 Suaxs. 7zvo Gerd. 1. iv. 134 Loue hath chas'd 
sleepe from my enthralled eyes. 1636 E. Dacres tr. 
Machiavel’s Disc. Livy 1. 191 The Principal men of the 
Citie being chac’t out of Florence, 1662 Brannaty Fase 
Vind, ii 11 They have., separated us & chased us from 
their communion. 1801 Zed, Fra. V. 1re A..method of 
chacing from the earth one of its bitterest maladies. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Zug. 11. 207 They had repeatedly chased 
him into banishment. 

b. with advbs. away, forth, out, about, etc. 

1340 Hamrove Pr. Coxsc. 4316 He sal. .chace be wyndes 
about and be ayre. ¢1380 Sir Fernumd. 955 Pe_opre.. 
chacyep forp Olyuere. 1393 Gower Conf. Ii]. 94 Than is 
it chased sore about, Till it to fire and leit be falle. ¢ 1400 
Maunprv. Prol. (1839) 3 To..chacen out alle the mysbeleev- 
ynge men. c14go Cré. of Love iv, Of ignoraunce the mist 
to chase away. 1813 Doucias Zneis x. v. 104 Vpspryngis 
the brycht day, Chasand the cloudis of the nycht away. 
1526 Pile, Pexf (W. de W. 1531) 293 Theyr hope. .chaceth 
awaye all euy!l feares, 1918-20 Pors Jad xvi 6x Thy 
mere image [shall] chace her foes away, 


8. To put to flight, scatter in flight, rout; to 


(lispel =chase away in 7b. Ods, or arch. 

¢ 2300 K. Alis. 1754 VY schal wynne the maistrie Of Darie, 
and him so chase, And his men. a 1340 Hampote Psadtes 
Prol,, Pe sange of psalmes chases fendis. 7398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. Re xvi. xxviii (1495) 562 Crisolitus .. ferith 
fendes and chasseth them, 1368 Grarron Chroz, IL, 29 The 
Danes were chased, and the Englishe men had the victory. 
x6r0 Suaks. Temp, v. i. 67 Their rising sences Begin to chace 
the ignorant fumes that mantle Their cleerer reason. 1705 
Pore £p. Miss Blount 2 Marriage may all those petty 
Tyrants chase. 1792 S. Rocrrs Pleas. ATem, 1. 9 Whose 
constant vigils chase the chilling gam, 1803 Scott Last 
Ainstr. u. xvii, To chase the spirits that love the night. 


+9. To clear (a place) of (its inhabitants, etc., 


by driving them out). Ods. rare. 

16sg-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (x7o1) 118/2 The Lace- 
Gemantans <chacine Scilluns of the Eleans, built a Town 
there. 

+10. To drive (cattle, etc.). Ods. 

crq400 Maunpev, 249 Thei beren..a lytille Whippe in 
lire Hondes, for to chacen with hire Hors. {c 1440 Promp 
Parv. 58 Chasyn or drvye furpe [2499 catchyn or dryue 
forth bestis}, 220.] 1620 J, WILKINSON Courts Baron 147 
If any Tenant... bring cattell from his other farme unto his 
farme within this Manor .. this is called chasing and re- 
chasing. 1670 Brount Law Dict., Chase..a sea Seat bee 
toor from any place; as to chase a Distress to a Fortlet, 
1863 ATKINSON Danby Provine., ‘Chassin’ tharro’s’, driving 
the horses which are drawing the harrows. 

Chase (t{éis), v.2 [App. short for ENcHasE ; 
French has exchdsser, but no chdsser.] 

1. ¢rans. To adom (metal, plate, ete.) with work 
embossed or engraved in relief; to engrave a 
surface. See also CHASED JA/. a.2 

1438 [see Cuasep Z2?. 2.2] 1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. 
Tong, Exchasser en or, to chace in gold. 186z Athenanm 
jo Aug.277 The great golden ‘statues may have been cut 
up into rings, and chased by Woeiriot of Lorraine. 1879 
H. Puitiws Addit. Votes Coins 3 This medal appears to 
have been chased by hand and not to have been struck from 
a die. 1879 Jerrentes Weld Life in S. C. 19% Sometimes 
a pole which: has been lying by’. is found to be Gurieuely 
chased, as it were, all over the surface under the loose bar: 
by creeping things. 1883 Manch, Exam. 5 June 8/6 Ap- 
paratus .. for chasing, glazing, and embossing cloth. 

2. To set with (gems, etc.). 

1336-40 Pilgrim's T. 330 in Thynne's Animnady (1865) 
App. i. 86 Most rychestly chast with margarites euery dell. 

pb. To ‘set’ (a gem, etc.) 2. (See ENCHASE.) 


Also fig. 7a7e. 

1859 Tennyson Enid 1047 And close beneath, a meadow 
gemlike chased In the brown wild, and mowers mowing in it. 
“Chase, v3 [f CHase si.3] To groove, indent. 

3823 P. Nicnorson Pract, Build. 311 ‘These joints should 
be chased or indented, and such chases filled with lead. 
1890 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 106 Chased about into the 
carlings. a 

Chase, obs, pa.t.of CHOOSE, = 
“Ghaseable, chasable. (t{ersab’l),a. [f 
CHASE v.1+-ABLE.] Fit to be chased or hunted. 

1393 Gower Conf. IL, 169 Inough Of bestes, which .ben 
‘chaceable. - 1375 TurBeRv. Venerie too The next yeare he 
is called.a.Sanglier Chaseable. 1859 Sata Tw. round 
Clock 373 Of all things huntable, chaseable, rundownable. 
“Ghased (t/ist), 2#/. a1 [f Coase v.1+ -ED.] 
Hunted, pursned, driven away. 5 

1393 GOWER Conf, IIT, 268 Like to the chaced wilde bore. 
x57 Lottel’s Mist. (Arb.) 17x ‘The chased dere hath soile, 
To coole him inhis het, 1603 Knottes “7st. Turks (1638) 
297 The King... furiously pursued the chased daar “196 


CHASED, 


Frances Suenwan Sidney Bidulph (1777) 1V. 323 My little 
chased fawn. . 

Chased (tfétst), 242. @.2 Also 5 Sc, cassit. [FE 
Cuase v.2 + -ED.) Of plate, ete.: Ornamented 
with embossed work, engraved in relief. 

2438. &. £. Wills (1882) r1o Acuppe. -chased with Rosys. 
1484 [bid. 133 A stondyng cuppe gilde, with chased werk. 
2488 in Ld. Treasurer's Acc. Scott. 1. 85 A_cassit collere 
of gold made like suannisset in gold. 1600 Hottann Lizy 
xxxvu, xlvi, 972 Many vessels engraved and chased [ealata]. 
1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art (1850) 80 The carved 
and chi covers of old ks, 1874 Bouret. Arms § 
Arnt, ix. 164 Shields .. constructed of chased metal. 

Chased Api, 2.3: see CHASE 7.5 

Chases (t{@'st*), sorce-qwd, [f. CHASE v.! +-EE,] 
One who is chased. : 

1686 Six F. H. Dove Remin, 150 As soon as the chasee 
had taken up his station. .behind a tree, 

Chasee (Wyclif Zz. xxx. 24): see Cassia. 

Chaselette: cf. Cuarzet (for which this is 
app. either a scribal error or misunderstanding). 

o1q20 Anturs of Avth. xxxviii, King Arthur schayer was 
sette O-bone in his chaselette. 

Chaser ! (tfése1). In 3 chasur, 4 chasour, 
chassar. fa. OF. chacetir, chaceour (mod. F. 
chasseur), agent-noun f. chassex to CHASE v.1] 

1, One who chases or hunts; a hunter of 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vut. i, As king Meliodas rode on 
hunting, for he was a great chaser, 1686 Voy. Hast Tar- 
tary in Misc. Cur, (1708) III. 187 The poor Creatures tired 
with the violence of their Coursing, came and fell down at 
the Feet of their Chasers, 1704 Pore [Vindsor For, 8x At 
once the chaser and at once the prey. 1856 Bryant 
ria dead Fails xiii, There pass the chasers of seal and 
whale. 

+b, A horse for the chase, a hunter (os.). c. A 


horse trained for steeple-chasing. 

2300 Sipns bef, Fudgm. r19in Z, B. P. (1862) 10 Palfrei, 
chasur, no no stede, 1314 Guy Warw.(A) 3210 At his in 
he tok a chasour. 1649 Secpen Laws Eng. 1. iii. (1739) 90 
The Relief of an Earl, 8 horses. ,4 chasers, 1 Palfray, bridled 
and sadled. 1884 Rilimapthe sce, Pd Dram, News 6 Feb. 
$63/3 A famous trainer rider of chasers, 

. One who pursues (¢sf. with hostile intent). 

1375 Barnsour Bruce vi. 439 The chassaris .. ourtuk sum 
at the last. 1621 Suas. Cyd, v. iii. 4o Then begannc A 
stop i’th’Chaser; n Retyre. ¢16xx_ Citarman Jéiad xxu. 
167 He in chase the chaser cannot fly. 1822 De Quincey 
Wks, V. 118 My chasers, that pursued when no man fled. 

8. Naut. &, A ship which chases another. b. A 
CuAee ous: rat aigalhroe ate cing cpap r 

1 diggin, ‘eamanship Li. ere the ship chase: 
a8 good rg oo Ag as the Cedar x y Naval Chron, XII. 
gt Firing our bow-chasers. 2822 Scott Pirate viii, We 
mounted ten guns, besides chasers. 

4. nonce-tse. = CHASSEUR 3. 

1863 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. xii. 224 He dismissed 
the Guard sent for him ; would have nothing there but six 
chasers (jige7). 

Chaser? (tfésex). [f. CHasE v.2 +-En,] 

1. One who chases or engraves metal. 

1goy Hart Binpon in Lond. Gaz. No. 4339/3 Engravers, 
Carvers, Chacers. 1762-71 H. Watrote créue's Aneca, 
Paint. (1786) I. 153 Enamellers and chasers of plats. 18972 
Veats Foch. Hist. Contnt. 371 Machinery invaded 
even the art of the chaser, 

2. A tool used for cutting the threads of screws. 

188r Hastuck Lathe Work 46 The screw thread is origins 
ated by hand with the chaser. 

3. Afetall. One of the edge-wheels which re- 
volves in a trough, to grind substances to powder. 

Cha-ser 3, Se. ‘A ram that has only one 
testicle’ (Jam.). 

1818 Hoge Brownie of Bodsb. U1. 26 (Jam.) When selling 
my eild ewes and chasers, 

Chase-work, sb. Ods, Chased work (CHASED?), 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2230/4 A Tankards Chace-work, 

Chasing (t@'sin), vd/. sb. [f, CHase v1] 

1. Pursuing, hunting, etc. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vit. 83 With his men..That litill 
sped in thair chassing. ¢x440 Promp, Paro. 68 Chacynge 
awey, /ugacio, 1808 Scott ¥, Lochinvar There was racing, 
and chasing, on Cannobie Lee. 1857 Hucues Jom Brows, 
The house was filled with constant chasings. 

b. attrib, or Contd, as | chasing spear, eB 

Yarqgo0 Morie Arth, 1823 With a chasynge [Printed chas- 
ynye] spore he choppes doune many. x60r Hontanp Pliny 
i. 3°4 ‘he chasing staues and bore-speares were of siluer. 
3968 Ann. Reg. 49/2 Charging the boar with his chacing staff. 

&. Short for PLE-CHASING. 

1886 Pall Mall G.8 Sept. 9/2 He..was 2 constant parti- 
cipator in both’ racing and chasing. : 

. Mining. (See quot.) 

188x Raymonp Mining Gloss., Chacing, following a vein 
by its range or direction. 

4. Dancing. =CuHassh. 

ws Suerwwan Rivals w. iv, My balancing, and chasing, 

. Workmen's slang, 

bee coe Cont. Socialisue 36x This is shown ..in their 
prohibition of ‘chasing’.. i.e. of a workman exceeding a 
given average standard of production. : 

Chasing (t[étsin), vd/. 50.2 [£ Crass 0.2] 
_L The action or art of embossing or engraving 
in relief ; also a¢7/77b.; as in chasing-chisel, -hammer, 

1835 Marnyat Oda Podr. xxiv, They are very clever in 
chasing of metals. 1846 Exiuis Elgin Afar). 1, ro Chasing, 
or the art of working forms on hammered or hollowed ont 

lates of metal. 1883 Zug, Ji/ust. Mag. Nov, 89/2 Chasing 

had degenerated into a poor kind of diaper work. ; 
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b. concer. The figures or design chased on metal, 
etc. Also ¢rans/. ; 

1862 Athenzunt 30 Aug.277 The Vase. .has, in its general 
form and. chasings, signs of exquisite taste. 2860 TYNDALL 
Glac. 23 The little wavelets run and climb and cross each 
other, and thus form a lovely chasing. : 

2. (See quot.) 

1881 Metal Worid No. 2. 23/3 In bronze work the casting 
process presents the chief difficulty .. Next in importance 
comes the ‘chasing’, -a final operation, which consists in 
polishing and in the removal of any small surface inequali- 
ties or imperfections, in order that the cast may bear a per- 
fect resemblance to the model. i 

8. The cutting of a screw. Hence chasing-lathe, 
a screw-cutting lathe. 

1881 Hasiuck Lathe Work 46 During the process of chas- 
ing it, the thread is always‘cut deeper at the end. 

Chasing (t(zsin), A2/. a. [f Coase vl + 
-Ina2.] Pursuing, following, driving. 

1669 Sturmy Jfaviner’s Mag. 1. 1. 18 It blows a brave 
chaseing Gale of Wind. 1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. w. Wks. 
(1851) 166 [He] return’d fiercely upon the chaseing Enemy. 

Chasm. (ke'z’m). Also 6~7 chasma, 7 chasme. 
fad. L. chasma, a. Gr. xdéopa yawning hollow. 
The Gr-L. form chasma was used for some time 
unchanged.] 

+1. A yawning or gaping, as of the sea, or of 
the earth in an earthquake. Ods. 

1596 Firz-cerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 31 Earth-gaping 
Chasma’s, that mishap aboades. @ 1619 Fotnersy Atheow, 
u. ti, § x That gaping Chasma, and insatiable gulfe of the 
Soules appetite. 2652 Frenci Vorksh, Spe ii. 31 Chasmes, 
and gapings of the Sea. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law ox Earth- 
quakes, Chasmaes, and Voragoes were at his command. 
26sg-60 StanLtey Hist. Philos. (2701) 331/2 Earthquakes, 
Chasma’s, and the like. , 

+2. An alleged meteoric phenomenon, supposed 
to be a rending of the firmament or vault of heaven. 


[So in Latin.] Obs. 

r6or Hottanp Pliny 1. 17 The firmament also is seene to 
chinke and open, this they name Chasma. 1686 Goap 
Celes?. Bodics 1. i. 1» Halo's, Rainbows, Parelian, Parase- 
lena, 1741 Suorr in Pit, Trans, XLL 630 A 
list of all the Chasms or Burnings in the Heavens, recorded 
in our Annals, 

8. A large and deep rent, cleft, or fissure in the 
surface of the earth or other cosmical body. 
later times extended to a fissure or gap, not referred 
to the earth as a whole, ¢. g. in a mountain, rock, 
glacier, between two precipices, etc. 

@ 1636 Fitz-Gerrray Bless. rth. (x881) 147 Thus is th’ 
Abyssus fild, the Chasma clos’d, 16z2~-6z Heyiin Cosmogr. 
Introd. (1682) 23 The open chinks or Chasmaes of the Earth. 
1695 Woonwarn Nat. Hist. Earth wu. § 1. 134 This Effort 
in some Earthquakes..tears the Earth, making Crack: 
or Chasmes in it some Milesin length. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techu.s,v., The Water of this vast Abyss .. doth commu- 
nicate with of by means of certain Holes, 
Hiatus’s or Chastns, passin; t it and the Bottom of 
the Ocean, 2840 CARLYLE Aervesi. (1858) 196 Iceland. .with 
its..horrid volcanic chasms, 1860 Ty 
An arch of snow .. may span 
depth. 2878 Huxtey Physiogr. 135 The Colorado River.. 
flows .. at the bottom of a profound chasm, 

4. A deep gap or breach in any structure; a2 
wide crack, cleft, or fissure. Also fig. 

1626 W. Scrater xpos, 2 Thess. (1629) 26 Heaven it 
selfe, and the great Chasma betwixt it and vs. 1672 WIL- 
uns Nat, Re es xo7 So many chasmes or breaches must 
there be in the Divine Nature. 1736-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) ILI. 356 The amphitheatre of Verona... has no holes 
or chasms in the wall, 1759 tr. Diuchamet's ffusb, 1. v. (x76) 
xt An infinite number of small chasms between them, into 
which the roots may Biide, x8x5 Scott Guy 41. iv, This 
pat of the castle... exhibited a great chasm, through which 

fannering could observe the sea. : 

5. fig. A break marking a divergence, or a wide 
and profound difference of character or position, a 
breach of relations, feelings, interests, ctc. 

264 R. Brooke Zug, Lpisc. 99 Where then is that 
Chasma, that great Gulf of difference? 1660 H. More 
Myst. Godl, 1. iv. 9 That great Chasma betwixt God and 
Matter will be as wideas before. 384g S. Austin tr, Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. VW. 203 The two hicrarchics, the spiritual and 
the temporal..were now separated by a decp and .wide 
chasm, 1866 Lippon Bape, Lect. i. (1875) 25 If Christ be 
not truly man, the chasm which ed earth and heaven 
has not been bridged over. 1873 Hamenton Jutell, Life x. 
v. 390 A gulf, .almost like the chasm of death. eld 

6. fg. A break or void affecting the continuity 
of anything, as of a chain ‘of facts, a narrative, 
period of time, etc. ; an intervening blank, hiatus, 
break, interval. 

1654 R. Winttock Zootonzia 216 Authors with many 
Plurima Desunts, many Chasmes and vacancys. 1677 Hats 
Prim. Orig, Man, 137 It is carried down from the begin- 
ning of Time... without any chasma or interval. 1704 Swirt 
T. Tub Author's Apol., In the author's original Copy there 
were not’ so Chasms as appear in the book. 1712 
Appison Sgect. No. 519 Pz The whole chasm of nature, 
from a plant'to a man, is filled up with divers kinds of 
creatures, 1762-7: H, Warroe Vertue's Anecd. Paint, 
(1786) I. 189 The fables with which our owni writers have 
replenished the chasms in our history. 1843 Cartyte Past 

Pr, (1858) 109 The chasm of Seven Centuries. 1869 J. 

ARTINEAU iss. II, 52 There is an historical chasm mani- 
fest in their modes of thinking. , 

7. A vacant place affecting the completeness of 
anything; 2 void, blank, gap. _ $ 

2789 tr, Duhamel’s Hush, n. (2762) 125 Some chasms 
occasioned by our not having kept the drill in a parallel 


CHASSELAS. 


direction. 1838 Macautay Ze?t. in Trevelyan Life (1876)" 
II, a The chasm Tom’s departure has made. 185§—~ Hist, 
Lng. UT. p89 Recruits were sent to fill the chasms which 
pestilence had made in the English ranks. 

Chasmal (kezmil), a. [f. prec.+-au.] Of 
the nature of or belonging to a chasm. ~ 

3871 Howexts Wedd. Fourn. ix, Any commanding point 
was sufficiently chasmal and precipitous, 1882 Harper's 
Mag. Feb, 351 A chasmal difference exists between Orlean- 
ists, Legitimists, Bonapartists, and the Opportunist Govern- 


. ment, - 
+Chasma'tical, ¢. Ods.-° [£. Gr. xarpanix- 


és, f. xéopar- stem of ydopa+-aL.] = CHASMAL ; 
‘pertaining to a chasm, which is the gaping or 
opening of the earth or firmament’ (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). rgar-6x in BatLey. 1775 in ASH, 


Chasmed. (keez’md), 27. a. [f. Cuasa+-ED.] 
Having chasms ; cleft into chasms. : : 

1796 Ess. Soc. Gentlem, Excter 542 (T.) Yon chasmed 
hill..Cleft by an elemental shock. “x849 J. Grant Jfem. 
Kirkaldy Gr. xxiii. 268 Jagged here and there by chasmed 
cliffs of impending rocks, 1880 Miss Birp Fafaz II. 148 
Mountains .. chasmed, caverned, and dark with timber. 

+ Cha‘sment, Obs. rare—1, =Cuasu, 

1654 L'Eesrrance Chas. J (1655) 124 A terrible fire upon 
London-Bridge. . whereof the still extant gap and chasment 
is a visible demonstration. 

Chasmy (keezmi), a. [f Cuasu+-¥}.] 

1, Abounding with chasms ; full of breaks. 

1999 Monthly Mag.1V.334 Astrange, incongruous, chasmy 
compilation, 2866 CartyLe Resin. (1881) IL. 146 A strange 
high lying chasmy place. 

R * the nature of or sere chee Pe 

r orpsw. Deser. Sk. cross the chasmy tor- 
renee foamlit bed, 2876 Mes, Witney Sights § Ins xxv. 
“8 The passage plunged again into a chasmy shaft. 

. Void, abyssal. 

18s Battey Afystic, Who pours..from ample urn, The 
first effusion into chasmy space. 

Chasoun, var. CuEson, Obs., reason. 

Chasour, obs. form of CHASER. 

Chass(e, obs, form of CHASE v. 

Chassagne, A kind of Burgundy wine. 

|| Ghasse! (as). [IF. chésse:~L. capsa Case: 
see also Cuase sé.2] A shrine or case for the 
telics of a saint. 

1670 Lassers Voy, italy (1698) 1. 35 In this church are 
to be seen relicks of S. care Magdalen .. her body in a 
Fit chasse. 1865 Reader 18 Mar. axo/x A.. fine chasse of 

imoges enamel of the middle of the thirteenth century. — 

| Chasse? (fas). [Fr.5 short for chasse-cafd, lit. 
6 chase-coffee, coffee-chaser’, f. chasse-r to CHASE, 
drive away, (Now called in Fr. ponsse-café.)] A 
draught or potion of some spirituous liquor, taken 
ostensibly to remove the taste of coffee, tobacco, 
or = like. The full Chasse-café is now less 
used. ‘ 

1800 Mar. Encworti Belinda iii. (1857) 45 She ordered 
coffee, and afterward chasse-café. 1842 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 
25 For the digester itself is digested by a liqueur..called a 
chasse-caféd(coftee-chaser). 2857 Lawrence Guy Liz. vii So 
onc glass of cognac neat, as _a chasse (to more things than 

ood claret), 1866 Sata Barbary xv. 298 Tourists..who 

reakfast in the Valley are in the habit of...‘ potting’ the 
monkeys i way of a chasse-café. 187% M. Cotsins Afrg. 
& Alerch. 1. vi. 205 The coffee and chasse followed. 1887 
Pall Malt G. 7 Feb. 3/2. . 

So || Chassé, fa. pple. [Fr.] Treated, or having 


_ the taste disguised, with a chasse. 


x840 Lever /7, Lorrveguer (Hoppe), Tea or coffee? there's 
the rum if you like it ‘chassé’, : . 

Il Chassé (fase), sb. Dancing. (Fr. ; lit. ‘chasing, 
chase’.] <A gliding step, in a quadrille and other 
dances, executed by bringing one foot behind the 
other while this is at the same time advanced, 
much as in bringing oneself into step in walking ; 
also, the name of a figured step, containing two of 
these, the direction for which is chassex crotses, 

x867 Miss Broucuton Cometh up as F7, (Hoppe) Who 
makes her steps and chassés, as the world chasséd in the 
days when she was' Miss Morton Harris. 1880 Ballroom 
Contpan, (Routledge aa (Quadrille) Steps are gone quite out 
of fashion : even the chass¢ has been given up for some time 
past, Jbid. 74 Valse 2 dense temps) The step contains two 
movements, a elissade and a chasses. .. 

|| Chassé, 7. Also chassez, chassey. [parts 
of the I. verb chasses (in same sense), esp. the 
imperative chasses as 0 direction.) 

1. Dancing. To execnte the step or movement 
called a chassé. aie eer 

1803 Petit. agst. Tractorising Trunpery 14 And made, 
hes igadoon aoa chassée, 1826 Disratit Viv. Grey (1868) 
364 A husband chassezing forward to murder his wife. 2865 
Sat. Rev, 1x Nov. 6r4 Lighting upon one toe at the Tick 
enham letter-office, turning on it while exchanging bags, 
and: chassding back to town, 1880 Ball.roon: Compan, 
(Routledge) 74 Pass left foot behind right, and chasses 
forward with it. 1884 Harper's Mag: Eeb. 406/x She pir- 
ouetted and chasseyed at the changes of the tune, 

2. trans. To dismiss. (Society slang.) 

x847 Tuackersy Lords § Liv. wt, He was chasséd on the 
spot, 1868 Yares Rock Ahead (Hoppe) If indeed the turf 
were not abandoned, and the ‘ confederate * chasséd, 

{i Chasselas (fascla). [Fr.:‘ named from a 
village near Macon.] A variety of white grape. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 220, The Chasselas, and 
other Grapes. 2758 in Jounson$ and in subsequent Dicts. 


CHASSE-MAREE. 


| Chasse-marée (fas;marz). [Fr.=chase-tide, 
that which chases the tide: cf Casamanin, which 
shows another, of the French senses.] A coasting~ 
vessel, egal lugger-rigged, used on the French 
side of the Channel. : 

1801 Hist. Europe in Aun. Reg.264/2 From Chasse Marées 
Jaden with salt. “284x Marryat Poacher xxviii. 1862 An- 
step Channel Isl, 1. 1, (ed. 2) 17 The subjoined cut represents 


the Chasse marée, ‘ 
| Chassepot (fa'spo). [From the name of the - 


inventor.] The type of Deve Sec centre-fire 

ge ae adopted as the rifle of the French army 

in 1860. 

1869 Pall Mall G. ax Aug. 13 He. lies with his shoulder 
shattered by a chassepot.. 1879 Disrazti Lothair lx, A 
brigade of French infantry armed with chassepots. 

hassery. (See quot.) 

192g Kersey, Chassery or Besidery Sandry, 2 Pear that 
ripens in November and December. So in Baizey, Asu, etc. 

| Chasseur. (fasér). [Fr. chasseur hunter :— 

OF. chaceor, -eiir (lt. cacctatore):—late L. type 

captiatér-ent:, see CHASE v.] 

A huntsman ; 2 hunter. 

1796 Scorr Ze Chase Pref. note, Once, as a benighted 

asseur heard this infernal chase pass by. x880 Ouipa 

Moths 1. 154 Chasseurs in green and gold beat its woods. 

2. A soldier equipped and trained for rapid move- 
ment; in the French army the designation of a 
body forming the élite of a battalion; later of a 

_ particular type of infantry and cavalry. 

1796 Morse Ammer. Geog. J. 254 Another small corps of 

eurs, 31796 Stepan Sterivane 1. iv. 78 20fe, A corps 
of European rs, or rifie-men .. after the manner of 
the light infantry in England, 2822 Byron Suan vn, 

xxxvil, He found a number of Chasseurs. 1848 W. H. 

Ketwy tr, Blauc's Hist. Tew ¥. 1, 225 The vanguard was 

composed of chasseurs of the line, hussars, and lancers. 

3. An attendant upon 2 person of rank or wealth, 
dressed: in a military style. Cf. Ger. Jiger. 

r8.. W. Invinc (Webster) The great chasseur who had 
announced her arrival. 1896 Gro, Enior Daz. Der. 468 
A servant in chagseur's livery entered, : 

|| Chassie (fasz). Ods. (Fr; in OF. chacie: see 
Littré.] (See quot.) 

1742-1800 Baitey, Chassie, Blear-eyedness, or the Gum of 
the yet 2775 Ast, Chassie(not much used). 

Chassis (fa'si). [I. chdssis frame, app. f. 
chas, late L. capsum, -us, ‘locus inclusus’; the 
suffix belongs to L. type -icéus, It. -éccéo, Sp. -2z0, 
Hence shashes, shasses, now sashes: see SASH; 
also Sc. CHEss window-frame.] 

+1. A wooden frame-work that can be fitted 
with paper, linen, glass, etc.; a window-frame; a 
SasH. Obs. 

1664 Everyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 224 Open all the Windows 
from ten in the Morning till three in the Afternoon: Then 
closing the Double-sheets, (or Chasses rather) continue a 

entle Heat, 1693 —~ De fa Quint. Compl. Gard. 5 These 

indows should also be fitted within side of the House, with 

Chassis of doubled Paper, that is, by glewing the Sheets on 
both sides of the Frame ; and without this, another Chassis 
of Glass. 1693 Urqunarr Radelais m. ti. 414 Chassis 
or Paper-Windows. 1912°Suarress. Chavac. (1737) I. 
15 The tumid bladder bounds at every kick, bursts The with- 
standing casements, the chassys, lanterns, and all the brittle 
vitrious ware. f 

2. The base-frame, forming the Jower part of 
the carriage of a barbette or casemate gun, on 
which it can be slid backward and forward. 

32869 Ties 28 Jan., Inall firing the chassds rails should be 
well sanded, . 

+Chassoygnet. Ols. rare. (See quot.) 

1477 Caxton Dictes 149 A. tre named chassoygnet, on 
wh: tre ther-ben many thynges sharp and Dryckyng. ‘ 
and yet neuerthelesse that tre brmgeth forth gi dates, 

+ Chast, sd. Ods. rare! Verh. only a bad form 
of cuest; but possibly repr. F’. chdsse case, con- 
fused with chest. Cf. arrow-case =quiver. 

Fe aie Howard Househ, Bks. 272 A chast with arowes, 

ast, obs, form of CHEST. , 

+ Chast, sb. Sc. Obs. rave—'. Chastity. 

1719 Lapy Waro.aw Hardy Knute ii 6 His Dame sac 
peerless anis and fair For Chast and Beauty deemed, 

Chastaine, -ayne, var. of CunstemE, Obs. 

’ Chaste (tfist), a. Forms: 3-8 chast, 4 schast, 
4-6 ‘chest, § chaast(e, 6 cheste, chaist. 3- 
chaste. . OF. chaste (13th c. in Littré); semi- 
popular ad. L. cas¢-zs, casta morally pure, chaste, 
holy.] wy ds ae 

1. Pure from unlawful sexual intercourse; contin- 
ent, virtuous. (Of persons, their lives, conduct, etc.) 

a i228 Aner, R.164 Meidenhod .. oder, efter meidelure 
chaste clennesse. 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 191 Pat made, lo 
be wymmen pe ‘chastore lyf lede. 1340 Ayeud. 202 He ne 
is nagt chast.. ¢1386-Cuaucer Sompx. J. 209 And: chast 
lew.» chaast] was man in Paradis certeyn, 2450-1530 Jiyrr. 

Our Ladye 188 Sayntes ioye of mary the cheste. 1532 Apr. 

Hamuttos Cateci, (1884) xo All thame quhilk leivis ane 

chast lyfe, 3673 Ray Journ. Low-C. 35 None more Chast 

and true to their Husbands. 1742 Cotuins Ode Simplicity 

12 O chaste unboastfal Nymph ! to thee I call. ‘1869 Lecny 

Europ. Mor, \.-i.'153 Had the Irish peasants ‘been less 

chaste, they would have been more prosperous. 

_. b. trans, Pertaining to sexual purity. 2 

1865-73 Coorer Thesaur., Adstinentes oculi, Chast-and 


honest eyes. -1832 W. Invine A Zhambra I. 144 The chaste 
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and cautious maxims in which she had, as it were, steeped 
her. 38497 Tennyson Princ. vit. 278 Then reign the world’s 
great bridals, chaste and calm. 

+2. Celibate, single. Obs. 

ex3rs SHOREHAM 61 Ac 3ef eny ys ine the cas, Red ich that 
lie be chaste. ¢x1449 Peacock Jed. v. ii. 492 Bidden .. 
britheren being in the religiouns forto lyue chaast for ever. 
353 Stewarr Crox, Scot. 11. 709 All wedding he forsuik, 
And cuirmoir..He levit chest. xg92 Sans, Rowe. § Fel. 1. 
i, 223 She hath swome, that she will still liue chast. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. V. 1. ii. 116, : 

+b. Used to render ezeiziiches. Obs. rare. 

xg26 Tinpave Afezé. xix, 12 Ther are chaste, which were so 
borne.. And ther are chaste, which be made of men. And 
ther be chaste, which have made them selves chaste for the 
kyngdome of hevens sake. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 167 

word Chast, signifieth, Gelded. : 
+3. Morally pure, free from guilt, innocent. Ods. 

@1340 Hamrote Psatter cxxviili).x Pe dred pat a man has 
towreth god. .is chaste drede, 1450 Why can't be nun 82 
in Z. £. P, (1862) 140 That I may lyue chaste For the 
corupcion of synnyng. 1535 CoverDavr IVisd. of Sol. iv. 1 
O how fayre is a chaist generacion with vertue? 

4 fig. Undefiled, stainless, pure. 

1604 Suaks, Of. v. ii. 2 Let me not name it to you, you 
chaste Starres. 1704 Pore Windsor For. 209 In her chaste 
current oft the goddess laves. 1849 RoBERTSON Ser. Ser. 
1, vill, (1866) 142 The chaste clear stars. . 

5. Decent; free from indecency or offensiveness. 

x6ax Burton Auat. Mel. u. ii. vi. iv. (1676) 191/21. Use 
honest and chast sports. 1647 CLarenpon Hist. Red. mi. 
(2702) I. 160 All seem’d Chast within those Walls. 1724 

‘atts Logie 56 Among words which signify the same 
principal ideas, some are clean and decent, others unclean; 
some chaste, others obscene. 2989 Sterne 7. Shandy}. ix, 
The Hero's horse was a horse of chaste deportment, 

+6. Restrained, subdued, chastened. Ods. 

1400 Octonian 603 The lyoun com..And be the chyld 
sche ley thon chaste As sche were tame. 

7. jig. Chastened, modest, restrained from all 
excess : ‘a. of processes of thought. Ods. 

2774 Reip Avistotle’s Log. vi. § 2 A fair and chaste inter- 

retation of nature. 1785 — Jit. Powers 248 Discovered 

y patient observation, and chaste induction. 

. of tastes, qualities, etc. 

ar797 Burkgin H. Rogers Introd. Burke's Wks. 71 Raising 
them to the level of true dignity, or of chaste self-estimation. 
3825 Lytton Jalkland 26 Her tastes, were, however, too 
feminine and chaste ever to render her eccentric. 

8. Pure in artistic or literary style; without 
meretricious ornament; chastened, subdued. 

3753 Hocartu Azad, Beauty xiv. 196 They purposely 
deadened their colours, and kept them what they affectedly 
called ‘chaste’. 1756 J. Warton Zs. Pope (1782) I. v. 272 
So chaste and correct a writer. 1815 Scridbleomania 197 
A specimen of chaste biographical composition. 1823 
Rurter Fonthill 45 Its chaste proportions and tasteful 
arrangement indetail. 1874 Yeats Grovoth Comm, 51 Chaste 
jewellery. 1873 Goutaurn Pezs. Relig. u. x. 136 We prize 
our prayer book. .for its chaste fervour. : 

9. Chaste ivee, also + chaste lamb [mistranslation 
of L. agnus castes, the name of the tree being 
mistaken for agazs lamb] : the tree Agnus Casros, 
a species of Vetex, 

1862 Tonner Herbal u. 165 b, Chast tre. /bid, 166 a, It is 
called agnos that is chaste because weomen kepinge chastite 
in the sacrifices of Ceres vsed to straw this bushe vpon the 
ground. 1867 Mapter Gr. Forest 39 Chastlambe or Agnus 
castus. x67: SALMON Sy#. Med. ut. xxii. 389 Agnus Castus 
“Ayvos Chast Tree, The seed..restrains lust. 1728 Quincy 
Compt, Disp. 207 Chaste Lamb, This has got a Name for 
aCooler. 1866 Treas. Bot. 264. : 

10. Comb., as chaste-eyed, -glowing, -reserved 
etc,, adjs. 

163x Crarman Cassar § 2. Wks. 1873 Ill. 189 The gods 
wills secret are, nor must we measure Their te-reserued 
deepes by our dry shallowes, 19747 Coutins Passions ix, The 
oak-crown'd Sisters, and their chaste-ey’d Queen. 1847 
Emerson Poents (1857) 92 Chaste-glowing, underneath their 
lids, With fire that draws while it repels. . 

+Chaste, v. Obs, [The two ME. verbs chast-e1 
and chasti-ez (CHASTY) appear both to originate 
from OF. chastie-r:—L. castigire to make chaste 
or pure, correct, chastise, f. casi-us CHastx. The 
OF. vb. was adopted in 12th c. Eng. as chasten: 
in early southern Eng., where the OE. weak verbs 
in tégaze still retained -deze in the infinitive, as OE. 
Ayjizgan (31d s. lufed), ME. feoien (3rd 8. leveth), 
later Juwi, Aevy, lv-en, letv-e, the -zen of chastien 
was apparently treated in the same way, giving 
chast-y, chast-e1t, chast-e. But in those dialects in 

which Zeigaz was already reduced to sev-en, 
chasti- was recognized as the stem of chasti-en, 


stein of heey according to dialect.] 
To correct or amend by discipline; to 


em. 1549-4 

fast my flesh to chaste. c1gso rir & Boy 30 in Ritson 
Anc. Pop. P. 36 He isa taped tedde, 

man-hym had, That wolde hym better chaste. : 


CHASTEN, 


2. To reprove, rebuke. 

@ 1225 Aucr. R. 7o Nenne weopmen ne chasti ze. [id. 96 
Ne chastie je neuer neane swuchne mon bute o pisse wise. 

3. To inflict corrective punishment on. 

@ 31228 Ancry. R. 184 Pench bet he is Godes yerd, & tet God 
bet be mid him, & chasted, ase ueder ded his leoue child. 
1297 R. Grouc. (724) 428 Sparye he wolde myld men, & 
chasty be proute. cxgoo K. Adis. 6478 He chasted heom 
baie barat xae. Robt. eee Pm robs a pel for to 
chaste hym. 1509 Barctay Siyp of Folys (1570) 40 Blamin 
and chastin wth much pe 1621 BoLton Sfaz. pe 
22 (an, 23 Hen. V7) If any..which the said chieftayne may 
chaste, doe any trespasse or felony. 

4. To restrain, subdue, tranquillize. 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 15 Hwil bi wit atstond & chaisted pi wil. 
e1325 E. E. Ait. P. B. 860 Harlote with his hendelayk he 
hoped to chast. ¢ 1390 King of Tars in Engl, Studien Xi. 
1zr Al pat day & alle pat nizt Noman mizt him schast. 
¢1350 Wl. Palerne 729 Mi hauteyn hert bi-houes me to 
chast, & bere ne debonureli. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
tt. xiv. (1495) 39 [Angels] chaste say spyrytes that they doo 
Not soo moche harme as they wolde. 

5. ?To keep chaste. rare. 

c1ago Hali Afefd. 21 To herien hare drihtin & bonken 
him 3eorne pat his mihte ham i cleanschipe chaste. 

Chaste, obs. form of CHEST. 

+ Cha'sted, #//.a. Ods. [f. CHasty v. + -ED !.] 
Kept or made chaste ; chaste, pure. 

1880 Sipney Arcadia u. (1674) 160 (D.) Ah, chasted bed of 
mine, said she, which never heretofore couldest accuse me 
of one defiled thought. 1793 Compl. Hist. Drama 10% 
‘Euripides,’ says Aristotle, ‘although not very exact nor 
chasted in the subject of his plays, etc.’ 

Chastein(e, var. of CHESTELNE, Ods., chestnut. 

Chastelain (tfa'stélein). Ods. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 5 ehastelyn, chastlayne, 5-6 chaste- 
leyne, 7 chastellan, 8-9 -lain, 9 chastelain. 
See also CASTELLAN, CHATELAIN, [In ME. chaste- 
leyn, a. OF. chastelatn :-L. castellan-us Cas- 
TELLAN. ] 

The governor or keeper of a castle; = CASTELLAN. 

¢1400 Kom, Rose 6330 Now am I knyght, now chasteleyne. 
€1440 Generydes 1320 Furth in his waye goth now the 
Chastelyn, ‘1494 Fasyan vit. 463 The chasteleyne of Beau- 
ways. 1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 249 In the Territorie of 
Cracow, the Chastellan is before the Palatin. 1795 Sournry 
Soan Ave x. 277 Chastellains. 1832 Miss Yonce Cameos 
(1876) LL. ii. 15 ‘the chastclain offered to set his prisoner free, 

Chastelet, earlier form of CHATELET. 

+Cha'steling. Os. vare. [f. CHASTE a. + 
-LING.}] A eunuch. Cf. CHaste a, 2 b. 

a1890 Becon Sts. NV. 7. Matt. xix. Wks. 1844 IIL. 568 


” Three kinds of chastelings. 


Chastely (tfa'stli), adv. [f. Cuasra a. +-12.] 

L. Ina te manner ; purely, continently. 

31340 Ayenb. 275 He ssel him Joki chastliche ase longe ase 
he is ine be stat of wodewehod. ¢ xqgo Crt. of Love 1117 
aera ae keepe us out of loves grace. 1526 Piler, Perf. 
(W. de W, 1531) 100 Yf y" lyue here religyously & chastly 
in soule & ly. 1607 SHaxs. Cor, v. iL 27 Though it 
were as vertuous to lye, as to liue chastly. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace (R.) That fire of jealousy eternally and chastely 
burning, 18:2 Byron Ch, Har. 1. Ixxxiii, Her [Philosophy’s] 
chastely-awful eyes. 1885 Lazy Times Rep. LIT. 306/z 
An implied condition that the parties should live chastely, 

2. In chaste style or taste (see CHASTE a. 8). 

1815 Scridbleomania 160 His prose chastely flowing. 18 
HawTuorne Lung. Note-bhe.(1879) 11. 886 Richly and chastely 
colored glass. 1879 D. J, Hint Bryant 171 Thestyle, always 
pure, clear, and forcible, and often chastely elegant. : 

Chastelyn, obs. var. of CHATELAIN. 

+Cha‘stement. Ods. [f. Caasre v. + -MENT: 
cf. CHastismnt.] Chastisement. 

é 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1559 Ne hadde hys wyf had chaste- 
ment. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb,) 28 To chaste me on- 
worthy in a fadyrly chastment. : 

Chasten (t{a's’n), v1 [f CHASTE v +-N 4: 
taking the place of the earlier Cuasrz v.] 

1. évans. To inflict disciplinary or corrective 
punishment on ; to visit with affliction for the pur- 
pose of moral improvement ; to correct, discipline, 
chastise. (Usually of Divine chastisement.) 

1526 Tinpate Heér. xii. 6 Whom the Lorde loveth, him he 
chasteneth. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres eb He shall 
by this meanes chasten the vnraly and diso nt. 161r 
Biste Ps. cxviii. 18 The Lord hath chastened me sore. 
— Dan, x.12 Thou diddest set thine heart..to chasten thy 
selfe before thy God. 1859 TENNYSON Enid 1637 The love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that chastens us. 

+2. To punish, chastise (generally). Obs. 

1g26 Tinpace Lake xxiii. x6, I will therfore chasten him 
and let him lowsse. ¢ 2534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (1846) 
I. 160 He overcamme him and chastened him with crewell 
death. x600 Hlaxtuyt Voy. (1810) III. 437 That your 
Majestie would cause them to be chastened, which were 
the causes of their vexation. 7 

3. To render chaste or pure in character or style ; 
to purify, refine. (Cf Caste a. 8.) : 

rgrg tr. Pancirollus’ Mem. Th. 1. tv. X, 190 The Ancients 

_ were wont to strain their Snow .. to chasten their Wine. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bobo) IJ. 104 A 

od writer... haste to chasten and nerve his period 
fy English monosyllables. : rot 

4.. fig. To restrain from. excess or intensity ; -to 
moderate, temper, subdue: (Cf. CHasts a. 7.) 

1856 Kane Arct. Bap l. xx. 246,'1 am not as sanguine 
as I was—time and puna have chastened me. 1856 
Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 210 The féuds‘of the families 
had been chastened, if they had not been err ie 3884 

pie : nee 


CHASTEN. 


Brownine Ferishtah (188s) 3x8 Reflected possibilities of 
pain, Forsooth, just chasten pleasure! .  .- 

+ Chasten, v.2. Obs., for chaser to CHASE. 

1848 G. Wisitant in [odr.-Soc. Afisc. (1844)17 To resyst 
the deuyll..and by all meahes to en himaway. . 

Chasten;-var. of CHzsTEINE, Ods.,-chestnut. 

Chastened (ifeeind), ppl. a. [f. CHASTEN 2.1] 

1, Corrected by disciplinary punishment. 

t tied Frercner Let. Wks.1795V 11. 234 Chastened, spared 

ike you. P ie % 

2. Refined, purified (in character, feeling, style). 

1794 Soutney Lyric P., Zo Aymen, Chasten'd Friendship 
comes, 1837 Hauram Hés¢, Lit, 1.1. iii 181 zote, A poem 
written in the chastened tone of fine taste, 1842 Dilsraznt 
Aten. Lit.(1867) 95 The more chastened writings of Roman 
and Grecian lore, 

3. Restrained from excess ; subdued; tempered. 

1844. STANLEY Arnold (1858) II, ix. 114 The return, though 
in 2 more chastened form. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. § 11. 84 
The chastened light told us that day was departing. | 186z 
— Mountaineer, vi. 45 A chastened hope was predominant 
in both our breasts, - 

Hence Chastenedly adv. rare. 7” 

1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy 1. 30 1.. prepare to 
chageenedly and moderately rad to see them. 

Chastener (t{é's’naz). [f. CaastEn v. +-ER1.] 
One who or that which chastens. 7 

1g67 Dranr Hovace's Ars.P, Avj, A solemne Censor, and 
chastner of every younge mans sinne. 1822 Byron Ch. 
Haru. xcviii, Before the Chastener humbly let me bow. 
1866 Kincs.ey Aerew. ii. 66 As a wholesome chastener to 
the pride of success, 

Chasteness (tfétstnés). [f. CuasTe @. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being chaste. 

1, Chastity, sexual purity. arch. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nonnes T. 88 Pure chaastnesse of 
virginitee, x1g80 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 258 In her let beautie 
both, and chastnesse fully raigne. 1683 Cave £cctesiasticé 
41§ So great a Patron of modesty and chastness, that he 
prohibited the Marriages of Cousin-germans. 1718 /rce- 
thinker No. 108. 20 It tends .. to corrupt the Sobriety and 
Chasteness of the People’s Morals. 

2. Purity of style, ctc.; see Cuasve a. 7, 8. 

Mod. Nothing can surpass the chasteness of the omament- 
ation. 

Chastening (t{z''s’nin), 2. sd. Also 7 chast- 
ning. [f. Caasren+-incl] The action of the 
verb Cuasten ; disciplinary punishment, chastise- 
ment, correction ; subduing of excess or intensity. 

1g26 Tinpare Afebr. xii. 5 My sonne despyse not, the 
chastenynge of the Lorde. 1535 CoverDALe 2 Mace, vit. 33 
Though God be angrie with vs a litle whyle (for oure chasten- 
inge & reformacion). 1643 Miron Divorce u. iii. (1851) 70 
Whom he would correct by wholsome chestning. 2839 
Dickens Mieh. Mick. x, Striking his nose with the knuckle 
of his aie as a chastening for his forgetfulness, 2852 
Rusain Mod. Paint, IL. ms, 1. x. § 7 The. .real power of all 
colour is dependent on the chastening of it. . 

Chastening, #//. 2. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2] 
That chastens ; correcting, chastising; purifying, 
refining, subduing. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. x1.373, 1..to the hand of Heav’n sub- 
mit, However chastening. 1814 Soutuey Roderick vu, A 
res a chastening grief. 1843 J. G. Dec: Hymn, 
"It is Thy hand, my God" i, 1 bow beneath Thy chastening 
rod, 1872 Linpon Zéem. Relig, iii. 127 The most solemn, 
the most chastening, the most stimulating consideration. 

Cha'stenment, zare. [f. CHASTEN v.+ 
-MENT.] Chastening ; restraining from excess, 
etc. 

1882 Traict Sterne 29 The restraint of one instinct .. im- 
plied the over-indulgence of another which stood in ., as 
‘much need of chastenment. 

+Chaster. Ods.—°. Chaste-tree; seeCHastxa. 8. 

ar Levins Janip., Chaster (herbe), vite. 

Chastese, obs. form of CHASTISE. 

Chasteyn, var. of Cursrminp, Obs., chestnut. 

+Chastfiul, a . Obs, rare. [Tlogical forma- 
tion, from Caste ¢,+-FuL.] - Chaste. 

1497 Br. Aucox fons Perfect Diij, This worlde of virgyns 
and chastfull men, ‘1567 Turverv. Ovid's Zp. 18b, To 
winne the chastfull youth to filthie lust. 

+ Cha'sthede. Ods. [ME. f, chast, CHASTE a. 
+-hede, -HEAD.] Chastity. 

cx280 Gent, § Ex, 2022 For to don him chasthed for-3eten, 
31340 Ayend, 230 My chasthede hit ssel by me ydobbled. 

+Chastice. Oés. rare. [app. in sense-r £ 
L. type *casiitta, f. castus CHaste: cf. justice, 
malice, etc. (Godef, has a single example of OF. 
castece.) . Tn sense 2, connected with CHASTISE v.] 

1. Chastity. «| 8 LO 

3867 Tururrv. Ovid's £f. 71b; My chastice was a wand- 
ring ‘Rovers pray. — To his Love, §¢., As she from Col- 
Jatinus wife of chastice bore the bell. ° ohne eee : 
‘2. Chastisement. *"° "7 I 

1594 Canew Huarte’s. Exani. Wits {x596) 2x1 The 


irascible is the chastice geuer, and sword of reason. 
Chastice, obs.'f. CHASTISE,2. - —-- 
+ Cha'stify. 


‘Cha: 1%, Obs. - Also G Sc, chaistefie. 

[a OF chastifie-r; chestifie-r; f late L. castificare, 

to make chaste ; cl, justificare, justifier, Jostmsy.] 

1. “tvans. To chastise: ‘ ee 

1836, Bettennen Cron, Scot. 11. 133 To be confiderat with 

the pepil that- may chaistefie thame maist esaly,-. x669 ed, 
of Binte Fer. xxxi. 18, I was chastified as a Bullock.- 

See celibate. = - ve 
- - 1581 N, Burne Disprt. 65 b (Jam.) He sayis thair.be sum 
guha hes chastifcit thame Scluis for the Kinston of heaucn, 


‘ 800 
quhairbie he declaris that thay astrict tham seluis to per- 
petual continencie and chastitie —~ : : 

+ Chastiment. Os. Also 3-4 chastioment, 
4 castiment, chastyment. [a. OF. chasticment 
(mod.F. chétiment), on L, type *castigdment-um, £. 
castigare: see CASTIGATE and -MENT.] 

1. Chastisement, ‘correction, punishment. - 

1225 Ancr, R. 198 Hwose. .uorhowed chastiement. @x300 
Cursor MZ. 26p04 (Cott.) Lauerd ., ic am redi for to thol pi 
castiment [Fairf. chastiment]. 138.) Wycur Serm. Sel> 
‘Whs. I. x25 pis is chastyment of pe felle fend and nevere 

rist. 


ay of Ci 
2. Reproof, rebuke. ; 
azazg Ancr. R. 7a Purh swuch chastiement haued sum 
anere arered..a valsinde luue, oder a much weorre. 7303 
Gower Conf. I11. 169. -z1g00 Ratis Raving mt. 419 Bettir 
is opine chastiment, Na luf that is hid in thin entent. 

+Charsting, vii. sb. Obs. 
-inal]_ Chastening, castigation. 

61340 Cursor A, 28974 (Cotton Galba) Chastyng of flesch. 

Chastise (t/éstoi-z), v. Forms: 4 chastise-n, 
chastis, chastizen, 4-5 chastyse, 4~7 chastice, 
5 chastyzyn, (shastyse), (6 chaistice, -ise, 
chastese), ber chastize, 4- chastise, [An 
equivalent of the earlier Caste and CHasty, the 
formation of which is not easily accounted for. 
There is no recorded med.L. castizare, F. chastzser, 
and no OF. chastir, chasitss-, the usual sources of 
-ise, -ize in English verbs; the word is too early to 
be a simple English formation from CaasrTE a. 
+-1ZE, The stress was originally always on the 
first syllable cha'sézse, is generally so with Shak- 
spere (7 times against 2), and also in later poets, 
as still in chavstisement; but already in Chaucer 
sometimes, and Gower often, on the second, as now. 

If chastise was in some way altered from chasty, thealtera- 
tion has not been accounted for. If the sb. chastice had 
been more frequent or of earlier date in the language, it 
mig have been suggested that the verb was formed 
on it, 

+1. To correct (authoritatively) the faults of; to 
amend, reform, improve (a person or thing). Ods. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chon. (1810) 28 To chastise alle ober 
he tok vengeance on him. 1386 Craucer Afonk's T. 515 ffor 
he fro vices wolde hym chastise Disereetly as by word an 
nat by dede. axqgo Ant. de da Tour 24 A woman may 
chastise her husbonde, and make hym do welle, with fair- 
nesse rather than with rudenesse. 1477 Eant Rivers(Caxton) 
Dictes 7 He that wyl not be chastysed by fayre and swete 
wordes. 1494 FABYAN vit. cexxvi. 353 ‘This Henry chastysed 
the olde vntrewe mesure, and made a yerde of the length 
of his owne arme. 1579 T. F, News fr. North in Thynue’s 
clnimady, (1865) Introd. 134 These... large Expences.. 
have chasticed and amended me. 

+b. To discipline, train, break in (¢.g. 2 horse 

or dog). Obs. 

cx340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1143 Braches bayed perfore, & 
breme noyse maked, & bay chastysed, & charred, on chas- 
y 


[f CHASTE v.+ 


cl y 
7g bat went, 1486 [see Guataeh below}. 

+ 2. To reprove, rebuke, censure. Ods. 

1390 Will, Palerne $4 Pe cher. .chastised his dogge, bad 
him blinne of his berking. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 338 But 1 
the shall chastise now. 24: ARL Rivers (Caxton) Dictles 
17 It is not honeste to chastise a man afore all folkis. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 265 After his resurrection, he chasti: 
the dulness of his disciples, 699 BentLey Phal. 319 He 
chastises me for saying, That the Sophists affected Lo excell 
one another in writing Attic, 

b. To accuse, charge. dial. : 

1875 Paris Ssssex Dial, s.v., They've been chastising 
my toy of setting the faggots! a-fire. : 

8. To inflict punishment or suffering upon, with a’ 
view to amendment ; also simply, to punish, to in- 
flict ptinishment (csp. corporal punishment) on. 

ex328 Cursor M. 2612 (Gott) pu chastis (Cott. chasti, 
ey Mae hir, bu has be wand; So chastisd Sare hir 
fra day. . Lanet, P. P2 A. y. 32 He chargede 
Chapmen to Chasten [y. » chastice; 2. chastizen, chastisen} 
heore children. 2398 Trevisa Darth. De P. R. xvi clxxv. 
(1495) 717 hn lee and houndes hatyth the rodde, for they 
ben therwyth chastisyd. e¢xgoo Destr, Troy 5104 Not 
cherist, but chastist, by charge of his foly. x46z Mane. 
Paston Lett. 403 11. 29 God defend yt but they be shastysyd 
as the lawe wolle. 1g87 Gotoinc De Aoruay xii.1 Ged 
Spirites..when strike, it is to chastice men. Te id, xii 
183 Not that God is not able to chaistice vs himselfe .. for 
his Storehouse is neucr vnfurnished ‘of roddes to scurge vs 
withall. 2396 Srenser J, Q, VL il, xx Threatning to chastize 
ime, as doth t'a chyld pertaine- x6xx Bince x Kings xii. 11. 
My father hath chastised you with whippes, but I will 


chastise you with scorpions. 1768 Srerne Sext. Fount. 


(1778) II. 113 Why should I chastise one for the trespass of ° 


another? | 1876 Burnany Ride Khive xv, He at once pro- 
cured a whip; and chastised the official. - 7 
b. in military language. 


@ 1833 Lo. Berners Huon xxxvil. 274 How Huon. .chas- 


governor. pre, 


dgrave, : 
: @ with the offence as object. ~- : . 
“zg98 Suaks.-Yolee u. i117 That, Iudge .. Vnder whose 
warrant 1 impeach ‘thy wrong, And by whose helpe I meane 
to chastise it. -x769 Rovertson Chas. V, V. 1.286 [He] 
was assembling an army to chastise Robert’s Insolence. 

4. To free. from faults, purify, refine ; ‘to correct, 


revise (a literary work); = CuastEn 3. Ods. or arch. 


id, xii, 


CHASTITY. 


1620 SANDERSON 12 Sermt. (1632) 96 To chastice his very 
method and phrase. - 1711 STeete Spect. No. 4 ? 6 Behold 
the Reauty of her Person chasti: by the Innocence of . 
her Thoughts. 1887 Sat. Rev. 26 Mar. 4539/2 To correct 
and chastise his productions'so that they have .. a sort of 
formal merit, : 

5. To restrain from passion or excess ; to mode- 
rate, temper, subdue ;.=CHASTEN 4. arch. 

1704 Stzere Lying Lov. Epil., With Pity to chastise 
Delight. 1925 Pore Odyss. xvi. 196 Then with surprise 
(surprise chastised with fears)..he cried. 180 Crasse 
Borough xv, A love chastised by awe. : 1818 Hatta Afzddle 
Ages (2872) I. sx Since the regularity of modern tacties has 
chastised its enthusiasm. aa 

Hence Chastised (tfisteizd) gp/. a. : 

cx440 Promp. Paru.7o Chastyzed, castigains. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans Biijb, A chastised hounde. xsg95 Suaxs, Yok 
v. ii, 84 Betweene-this chastiz’d kingdome and my selfe. 
1790 Burke Fr, Rev, 268 It would make a more moderate 
and chastised use of it power], 1794 Patey Zvid, 1. ix. 
§7 A recension or chastised edition o! t Luke’s Gospel. 
1798 Mattnus Popul. IL. 242 To sober themselves with a 
little severe and chastised thinking." @1847 Mrs. .Suer- 
woop Ladyof Manor III. xxi. 313 Accents..more chastised 
and under control than the lamentations of Miss C. 

Chastisement (ife'stizmént). [f. CHastise 
%+--MEN?: cf. the earlier CuastiI-, CHASTEMENT.] 

+1. Authoritative correction of one who is in 
fault; means ofamendment, discipline, training.’ Obs. 

1340 Ayend, 17 He is ine grat peril to huam alle triacle 
went in to venym. Also dep techinge and chastisement to 
be proude. 1477 Ear, Rivers(Caxton) Dictes 7 [Sedechias] 
sayd that experyence is a good chastisement. /d7d, Bo It 
isa grete chastisement to the peple to haue o rightwys 
lord. x6ox Hontann Peiny I. 547 As for Oliues, .their roots 
must be bared and laid open..by this manner of chastise- 
ment they willamend. == iy 

2. Corrective or disciplinary punishment, correc- 
tion, chastening; also simply punishment, ; 

1303 R. Brunnz Handi, Synne 4854 Man or womman 
pat hap a chylde pat wyp vabewes wexyp wylde..Chastys- 
ment behouep parto. 1386 Cuaucer Jelzd. 2 B4g (Petw.~ 
MS.) pe punsshment and be chastisement and be vengeaunce 
of bis outrage. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Jast.ut, 212 Esay 
.Sayth: the chasticement (or correction) of our peace was 
vpon him, z59x Suaxs. + Hen. VI, 1. i. 69 Lord Talbot 
there shal.. giue him chasticement for this abuse. 1779 
Cowrer Olne: sti, Welcome Cross iii, Did I meet no 
trials here, stisement, by the way. 1831 °Blackw. 
Mag. Aug. 348/2 But bullying noblemen and gentlemen 
meets with instant chastisement, mental or manual as it may- 
chance, 1839 THtrtwatt Greece VILL, 269 He was occupied 
with the chastisement of the Dardanians, 

8. Keeping within modest bounds; restraint. b. 
Purifying or refining. Ods. or arch. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vii. § 2. 184 If by liberty you 
mean chastisement of the passions. 

Chastiser (t{ésterze:). [f£ Cuasrise+-er 1] 
One who chastises. } 

cx440 Prop. Parv. 70 Chastysowre, castigator. Ibid. 
Chastysowre pat beryth an instrument of chastysynge, to 
make pees, castifer. 1580 Barer dv. C 381 A icer or 
correcter, castigator, 1603 HotLanp Piutarch's Mor. 107 
The mildnes and good will of the chastiser, doth fortifie 
the austeritie & bitternes of the chastisement. x74z YounG 
Nt. Th. m. 305 The thought of death, . That kind chastiser 
of the soul to joy! 1849 Alem. Kirkaldy Grange xx. 230 
‘The chastisers chased Seaton to Leith, ; 

Chastising (t{istai'zin), vd/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-mnG1.] The action of the verb CHasTisE; 


chastisement. ; . 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 4858 Better were pe chylde 
vnbore pan fayle chastysyng. - 1382 Wyeur x Aface. ti. 

Chastisyng, and tyme of distruccioun. ¢3386°Cuaucer 

octor’s 7.98 Outher by necgligence in chastisynge. 25; 
CovernaLs cbr. xii, 12 No maner Seatac for the 
present tyme semeth to be joyous. 1647 H. More Song 
Sond w.i.1. xi, With their continual chastisings [yime noe 

Chastising, ff/. ¢. [f. as prec. +-1NG *. 
That chastises. 

16gr Norris Pract. Dise. 221 There ig a Chastising as 
welf as Destroying Angel. x807 Sin R. Witson Yrvt, 15 
May in 2//¢ (2862) II. 217, 1 ee she may con twice this, 
chastising memorandum. 1878 Moxtuy Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 
App. 304 Theories of the chastising, judge. 

Chastity (t{e'stiti). Forms:.-3-5 chastete, 
4-6 chastite, chastyte, 4-7 chastitie, 5 chas- 
titee, chastiti, 6 chastytye, 6- chastity. [MH. 
chastete, -ctie, a, OF, (13th c.) chastete, ad. L, case 
titat-cm under influence of the adj. chaste. The 
later spelling shows further assimilation to Latin ; 
see -ITY, - : 

This was the second adaptation of the L. word in OF.3 at 
a much earlier date it had been taken in as *castete?, “case 
Zedet, Which, under the regular operation of the phonetic 
laws, had passed through chastedet to chastect, chasteé, and 
in ONF. to castced, before it was anew adapted as chasteteé.) 

The quality or state of being chaste, ; 

-L, Purity from unlawful sexual intercourse ; con- 


tinence. : = 
exgos 4. Ldmund 83 in £. &. P. (1862) 73 He ne mizte 
neuere fynde non of so gret chastete. 1393 Gower Con. 


IIT. 234 Chastete, which selde where Cometh now a daies 
into place. © cxq40 Promp. Pary, 70 Chastyte, castitas, pr> 
ditacia. 1474 nn Chesse 19 So she concluded that she 


. wold kepe her chastete, 1347-64 Bautpwin Mor. Philos. 


(Palfr.) vu. vii, The first degree of chastity is pers virginity 
and the.second faithfull matrimony. 1596 Srenser . Q. 
1. iii. 23 [Una].. the flowre of faith and chastity. 1600 
Suaxs, A.-Y, ZL. m1, iv, 18 Hee hath bought a paire of cast 
lips of Diana..the very yce of chastity ts in them." 144 
Gounsm. Nat. Hist. (2776) IL 75 And would instantly 


CHASTON, 


put her to death if he but suspected her chastity. 1798 
Maxrnus Poful. (1806) IL: tv. ii. 323 The law of chastity 
cannot be violated without producing evil. xB7z Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 149 Chastity was the supreme virtue in the 
eyes of the church. Z 
. FD. Jig. Obs. ‘ 
rgyo T. Norton tr. Mowel’s Catech. (1853) 124 Whose 
chastity standeth in this, to be dedicated to God alone. 
x57t Gouvinc Caluin on Ps. \xxiii. 27 Wee define the 
spirituall chastitie of our minde to be a stedfast abyding 
faith, in-calling upon God, in soundnesse of hart, and in 
obedience to y°word, 1762-9 Fatconer SAipwr. 1. 317 He 
felt the chastity of silent woe, eee . 

2. Abstinence from all sexual intercourse; vir- 
ginity, celibacy. ’ ’ 

@1223 Auer, R.6 Non anere..ne schal makien professiun 
.. bute preo pinges, pet is, abedience, chastete, &-studesta- 
peluestnesse. 138. .Wyetir Wis, (1880) 40 Frere menours 
-.lyuynge in obedience,.wib-outen propre, & in chastitie. 
€1449'Prcock Ref, ut. vi. 31x Oonlivndir counseil he [St. 
Paul] profrid chastite to alle meri that iny3ten it take, 1538 
Srarxey..Zuglandt iv. 128 The law wych byndyth prestys 
to, chastyte. -2391 SHaks. Z2vo Gent, 3v. iii, 21 Vpon whose 
Graue thou vow'dst pure chastitie. “1786-7 tr. Keys/er’s 
Tran. (1760) 1. 33 A nun, whom love seduced from her vow 
of chastity. . cn, se as : 

+3..Ceremonial purity. (for L. castétas.) Obs. rare. 

1388 Wycuir x Aface, xiv. 36 Thei..defouliden alle thingis 
that weren in cumpas of hooli thingis, and 3auen greet 
wounde to chastite. xz606 Hottanp Swetor. 39 To enter 
into this rowme unlesse it be of necessitie & with devout 
chastitie, men make it scrupulous & are affraide. z 

4. Exclusion of meretricious ornament; purity 
of style, modesty, chasteness. 

x760 Sterne Serie. Yorick 111, 90 In our own church .. 
there is the greatest chastity in the external parts of religion. 
1763 SHENSTONE Odes (1765) 218 The engaging chastity of 
dress, 1837 Hatram Hist, Lit, 1. 1 iii, $37 Chastity and 
elegance of style, 

5. Exclusion of excess or extravagance ; modera- 
tion, restraint. 

x7tz STerve Sfect. No. 480 p 5 Indulge me, my Noble 
Master, in this Chastity of Renown. 

Chastize: see CHAstIsE v. 

Chastlayne, obs. form ‘of CHASTELAINE. 

Chastment,' var. of CuasrrmEnr, Obs. 

Chastner, -nesse, obs. ff. CHASTENER, -ENESS, 

tCharston. Ols. rare. [a. OF. chaston, mod. 
F. chatoi = It. castone, in same sense: the same 
word as OHG. chasto, mod.G. asten chest, coffer, 
box; but their mutual relations and ultimate source 
are uncertain.] The broad part of a ring in which 
the stone is set; the collet. 

1604 EE, G, tr, D'Acosta’s Hist.:[udies y. ix, 353 A looking- 


ginsse of golde, shining and well burnished .. They called 

this glasse or chaston of golde ‘ Irlacheaya’, 

“+ Chasty, v. Ods. Forms: 3 chastien, chasti, 

5 chastie, Sc. chaistee, 6 Sc. chestee, 3-6 
chasty. [a. OF. chastie-r (mod.F. chétier):—L. 
castigd-1e: see the doublet CHastE v. 

(The earlier (southern) examples of chasti, chasty, in which 
the -¢, -y is not treated as radical, are given under Cuaste.) 
“1. ¢vans. To correct, chasten ; to amend. 

' a31240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 243 Bute wit ase 
lauerd chasti hire pe betere. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 

957 Pat he and we Shul ever more chastyede be. ‘x: 

AMPOLE Py, Conse. 5869 Fadirs and modirs .. Sal yhek le 
acount ., Of sons and doghtirs .. Pe whilk pai here chastied 
noght. Phe Barsour Sruce 1.122 He is happy, That be 
othir will him chasty. 1393 Gower Conf. I, 160, @1g00 
Ratis Raving 1. 417 Chaistee thi childyr quhil pow may. 

To reprove, rebuke. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 28097 Quachastid me, me thoght hethyng, 
and snybbyd pam pair chastyyng. 1375 BARBOUR Brice 1X. 
742 3e chasty me, bot 3he Aw bettir chastyit for till be. 
¢1400 Roz, Kose $9 5, 1, that other folk chastie, Wole not 
be taught fro my folie. | : ‘ 

8. ‘To inflict disciplinary punishment on. 

., @1300 Cursor AT. 16229, I rede men chasti him forpi’And 
bete him to pe blod. ¢ 1320 Senyu Sag. (W.) 1877 He moste 
chasti hire ginne, For iuel blod was hire withinne. ¢1340 
Cursor M.2612 Chasty hir, pou has pe wande. ¢ 1374 Cuau- 
cer Boeth. iv. iv. 125’ Vif no peyne of Lustice ne Chasticdte] 
hem. 142g Sevex Sag. (P.) 1665, I netherde..:Old ‘man 
chasty gong wyfe. 1549 Compl. Scot..19 He. dois, chestee 
them be the abstractione of that superfluite. 


t+Chastying, v7. sb. Obs. Also 4 -iing, 
-iyne, -yyng, -iing. [f Cuasty v.] Chastising, 
chastening. - = ee 
.@%300 Crrsor M, 28632 Par -es tuin betyng berand mede, 
fa tan in werk,of almus dede, Pe tober is chastying of fles, 
4bid, agoa5 Flexsli chastijng. -@1340 Hamrote Psalter 
xvillil..39 i chastiynge suffers me noght to erré fra be 
end, = - . pare 


Chastyse, obs. form of CHASTISE. *-- : 

Chasuble (t{esizb’l). Forms: 4-6 che- 
sible; also 4 -eble, cheisible, 4-5 ohesyble, § 
-sibil, -ciple, -siple; -sypyl, -ylle, 5-6 chesy- 
byll, 6 chisible ;-5, cliésabyll, -pyll, 6 ‘ches- 
cable, ,-sabell; § chesuble, chezuble, 6,cheas- 
uble, 7- chasublé., [ME. chesiéle was a, OF: 
chestble (cf. med.L. cassibula) ;-the currerit form, 
which--has. taken its place since 1700, corre- 
sponds, to mod.F. ‘chasuble (casuble 13th c. in, 
Littré); “and-to the med.L. caseubila (casseebitla, 
casubla, ‘ete.)3 these go back respectively to late 
L. types *castpila, *casupula (in It. casipola 
and castepo/a little: house, poor cottage, cot, hut), 


ate 


301 


popular forms used--instead of the literary L. 
casula, dim. of casa ‘cottage, house’; meaning 
originally ‘ little house, cot’, but also, already in 
Augustine (¢ 400), the ordinary name of an outer 
-garment, a large round sleeveless cloak with a 
hood, according to Isidore (xr. xxi, 17) ‘ vestis 
cucullata, dicta per diminutionem a casa, quod 
totum hominem tegat, quasi minor casa’. 

(Casipula from casa has been compared to manipulus 
‘little band’ from manus. The literary ca“suda appears to 
have left no representative in mod. Romanic langs.; the 
OF. chasule, casule (casure), Sp. casulla, point to the 
secondary diminutive casu/:Ja (see Du Cange). 

As an article of dress, caszla apy to have been a 
popular or provincial name for the Azza of classical Latin, 
a garment consisting of a circular piece of cloth with a hole 
in the centre for the head, wom in cold or rainy weather, 
by peasants in the fields, travellers, etc.; as the most or- 
dinary of garments, it was worn by the monks, and by the 
Council of Ratisbon, 742, was decreed to be the proper dress 
of the clergy out of doors. For the supervestment worn in 
sacerdotal offices, the ordinary name from sth to 8th a, was 
planeta; ‘the earliest undoubted instance of casiZa so used 
(in Sacramentary of St. Gregory) dates from the oth c., or 
possibly the 8th’ (Dict. Chr. Axt.). But it at length sup- 
planted the earlier names Alaneta, auiphibolum, infulas 
and in English chasuble has this sense only.] 

1, An ecclesiastical vestment, a kind of sleeve- 
less mantle covering the body and shoulders, worn 
over the alb and stole by the celebrant at Mass or 
the Eucharist. 

a. ¢1300 Beket 953 Tho Seint Thomas hadde his Masse 
ido, his Cheisible he gan of weve. 1362 Lanai. P.P¢.A, vin. 
20 And3e, loueli Ladies. .souweb..Chesybles for Chapeleyns 
and Churches to honoure. 1454 Test. Edor. (1836) I. 172, 
ichesabyllofcloth ofgolde. ¢1475 Pict. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 
755 Hee casula, a chesypyl. 1475 Juv. in Flist. MISS, Com- 
mtiss.1. 554 A chesapyil.. of'sy! fe beryng branchis of blewe 
purpyll. 2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 108/1 The whyte chesyble 
that saynt Thomas had said masse in. /bid. 435/1 He re- 
uesteth hym wyth the chezuble. xg19 Horman Vile. 16 b, 
l’yrst do on the amys, than the albe, than the gyrdell, than 
the maanyplys than the stoole, than the chesybyll, 1552-3 /nv. 
Ch. Goods Staffsh. in Ann. Lichfield 1V. 55, V chesabells 
one of grene velvet & the other iiij of dyvars colowres. 1599 
Furke Refut. Rastel 739 Why doth not the priest weare his 
chisible & other vestments at euensong? 1839 StoneHouse 
Axholineaga The sepulchral monument of a priest, wearing 


the chesible, 

B. 161x Corer., Chasudle, a chasuble. 1670 Lasseus 
Voy. Italy (1698) I. 33 The neat Chasuble of cloth of tissue. 
1860 Grn, P, THompson Andé Alt, III. cxx.63 Copes and 
chasubles are finding their way back into the Establishment. 
1868 Marriott Vest, C/iz. Introd. 67 Till about the close of 
the 8th century, ‘ Planeta’ was the name given tothe super- 
vestment .. at a later time .. known as the Chasuble. 1884 
Times 1x Feb. 7/3 The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, putting on 
a finely-embroidered red chasuble. 1884 Max MU.ter in 
x9t Cent, June ror8 The cassock and chasuble turned out 
to be great-coats, worn originally by laity and clergy alike. 

+2. Used to designate other sacerdotal garments, 
e.g. the Jewish ephod. Ods. 

c1430-40 Wyclif's Bible, Ex. xxv. 7 (MSS. 7. S.) With 
ephod, that is, a chesiple. 

Hence Charsubled £//. a., clad in a chasuble. 
_ 1885 Ch. Times 1 May 349/3 He received the Holy Com- 
munion.at Powderham Castle from a chasubled priest. 

+Chasule. Obs. rare—1. [a. F. chasule: sec 
CHASUBLE.] =CHASUBLE, CASULE. 

x6y5 Furrer Ci, Hist. 1. ii. § 6 Plucking the Chasule 
[soize edd. Casule] from his back. 

Chasur, obs. form of CHAsER sd. 

Chat (tfeet), sd.1 Forms: 6 chatte, 6-7 chait, 
(7 chate), 6- chat. [f Cuatz.] 

+1. Chatter; idle or frivolous talk; prating, 
prattle, small talk. Ods. . 

‘c1s30 More Ausw. Frith Wks. 835/2 Yet shall shee finde 
chatte ynough for all an whole yere. 31610 Suaxs. ZenzJ. 
1, i, 266 A Chough of as deepe chat. 16x6 RC. Zizmes’ 
Whis, uw 992 They will prate Till they tire all men with 
their idle chatt. 1660 Mitton Griffith's Serm,. Wks. (1851) 
394 The rest of his Preachment is meer groundless Chat. 
1668 GLaNvILL Plus slats f: No more to be regarded than 
the little chat of Ideots and Children. x7x3 Swiurt Cadenus 
& V. Wks. 1755 III. u.13 Scarce list’ning to their idle chat. 
1768 Burne Cor7. (1844) I. x62, I have plagued you a good 

eal with political chat. 

2.' Familiar and easy falk or conversation. + Zo 
hold one chat, with chat, in chat: to keep one 
engaged in talk (ods.). - 

1573 G, Harvey: Lecter-bk. (1884) 134 Insteade of drye 
studdy fall to gentle chatt. 7 
1.4, She was a help to Jove, And held me chat; while he 
might court his love. 1388 Greene Pandosto (1843) 32 ‘Thus 
he held her a long while’ with chat, 1596 Suans.' as. 
Shr. ui, 163 Oh how I long to haue some chat with her. 
x629 Forp Lover’s Aze?, u. i, I'll keep the old man in chat, 
whilst thou gabblest to the girl. 1655 Dheophania 171 Wits, 
who..can hold upa chat. 1709 Steete Tatler No. 92. #4 


» The Chat I had to Day at White’s about Fame and Scandal. 


2739 De For Crusoe (1869) 24x Holding them in a Chat till 
they came to the Ship’s side. 1798 Soutuzy Badiads, Cross 
Roads 7, It would .. only spoil our chat,, .1832 Lyrron Z. 
aAvanet. ti; Two old gossips. .in‘familiar chat with the land-. 
lady, _1836 L. Hunt -Bodryddan 81. Poems (1860) 298 In 
magic talk, which men call ‘chat’? 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirt II. 131 A chat about old times. 4 . : 


1584 Peete Arvaignm. Paris 


3.-collog. The thing under discuséion, the question. — 


.862~Trottore Orley F, vi, 39 Has the gentleman any 
right to be in this room at-all, or has he not? Is he com- 
ani or is he—miscellaneous? That’s the ‘chat, as I 

ake it. : = 


CHAT. 


4, dial. impertinent talk, impudence. 

Afod, Sc, ‘Give us none of your chat’. 

Chat (tet), sd.2 [f Car v., in reference to the 
character of their voice.] A name applied to 
several birds, chiefly Sy/viadx or Warblers: viz. to 
the species of Saxzcola, the Furze-chat or Whin-chat, 
Stone-chat, and Wheat-ear ; also to the Hay-chat 
or Nettle-creeper, and Sedge Warbler; b. in N. 
America, to other birds, e.g. the Vellow-breasted 
Chat (lcteria folyglotia) and Long-tailed Chat (7. 
longicauda). 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) III. 1. 403 The Chatt has 2 black 
Tail with white Tips. 1708 W. Kine Cookery (1807) 148 The 
chats come to us in April and breed and about Autumn re- 
turn to Afrik. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 209 Yellow 
Breasted Chat, Garrulus Australis. 1829 E. Jusse Frnt. 
Nai, 405 Chats, larks, and grey wagtails, 1868 Woop 
Fontes without H, xxviii. 543 The Whitethroat..sometimes 
called the Hay chat and Nettle-creeper. 1879 JerreRies 
Wild Life in S.C. 50 The chats, who perch on the furze or 
on the heaps of flints. : 

Chat (tect), sd.38 Obs. ordial. Also 5-6 chatte. 
[a. F. chats barren flowers of walnut, hazel, 
willows, etc., lit. ‘cats’, from their downy appear- 
ance; cf. the equivalent F. chatons kittens, Du. 
kalteker, Eng. Catkin. Sense 2 (if related) is 
perhaps a loose popular extension of the word.] 

J. A name given to the catkin, inflorescence, or 
seed of various plants : 

a. The downy catkin of the willow, pine, oak, 
hazel, ete. Ods. or dial. 

¢1g00 Maunpey, xv. 168 The long Peper .. is lyche the 
Chattes of Haselle, that comethe before the Lef, and it 
hangeth lowe, x60r Hottanp Pliny I, 460 ‘The Oke called 
Robur, bringeth forth likewise a certaine pendant chat or 
catkin, 1878 Lanc. Gloss., Chats, the catkins of trees. 

+b. The spikes or spikelets of grasses, carices, 
and the like. Oés. 

x60x Hottanp Péin. xvi vii, Panick..is found with a 
tuft or bunch, from which depend certain small clustered 
chats or panicles. /d¢d. I]. 3 It commeth from a certaine 
fennie reed growing in marishes, I meane the tender muchets 
orchats thereof. /d¢d. 11.557 Certaine chats or catkins which 
grow vpon many reeds and canes. 

+e. The ‘key’ or samaroid seed of the ash, 
sycamore, and other trees. Ods. 

1562 Butteyn Bh. Sinples 30a, And the coddes did grow 
upon clusters, like the chattes or kaies of Ashe trees. 1615 
Lawson Orch. § Gard. u1. vi.(1668) 13 Ashes, Round-trees, 
Burt-trees, and such like, carried in the chat, or berry, by 
the birds into stone walls, 169x Ray N.C. iVords 14 Chats, 
Keys of Trees, as Ashchats, Sycomore Chats, etc. 

d. The scaly cone (s/vobilus) of alder, pine, etc. 

ied Sire Lvaus, XTX. 374 I observed about Mid-August, 
the Chats of the Alder to be Gummy, 1864 ATKINSON 
Whitby Gloss., Chats, the cones of the fir-tree. 

2, A small branch or twig, such as is used for 
kindling a fire. Also chat-wood. dial. 

(1631 R. H. Arraiguin. Whole Creature xii. § 4.128 Their 
boles and boughes, their buds and chats, their leaves and 
flowers, sprouting upwards.] 1670 Ray Prov. 42 Love of lads 
and fire of chats is soon in and soonout. [1670 E. Toncx in 
Phil. Trans. V. 1165 And in what forwardness their Buds 
and Leaves, or Chats were then shot, or broken.] 172%~1800 
Battery, Chaz-wwood, little sticks fit for fuel. 1794 in Anz. 
Reg. 361. Even the spray-wood, here called chats .. might 
be madeinto fagots. 1879 Miss Jacison Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Chats, small branches or twigs used for firing. * Dick, run 
an’ fatch tuthree dry chats to put i’ the oven’. 

Chat, 56.4 dial. A small poor potato. 

1840 Hoop Uf Rhine 198 Buy inferior weak chats, and 
rye bread. dd. xviii, Potatoes small and waxy, such as 
we should call chatsin England. 187§ Zanc. Gloss.(E. D.S.), 
Chat (Mid. and E. Lanc.), a small potato. 1877 EB. Peacocic 
NW. Linc. Gloss. (E.D.5.), Chats, small and diseased 
potatoes, unfit for market. 7 

Chat, 5.5 Afining. Ore with a portion of the 
matrix adhering to it, forming the second portion 
or stratum of a mass of ore in the process of 
washing. 

1876 Alid.-Vorksh, Gloss, (i. D.S.), Chat, ore and stone 
together, Nidd, 32882 Raymonp Afining Gloss., Chats, 
Northumb., Small pieces of stone with ore. . 

b. Com’. chat-mill, -roller, a special mill or 
roller through which the ‘chats’ have to go, the 
product being known as chat-ore or ‘ seconds’. 

+GChat, sb6 Ods. [Aphetic f. achat.] = Catz. 

x984 B. R. tr. Herodotus 43 The greatest part of theyr 
provision consisting in choise chats and junkettinge dishes. 

Chat, sb.0 Thieves’ Cant. A louse. : 

1690 B. EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, Chatts, lice. 1725 in New 
Cant, Dict. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chats, lice, 

Chat (tet), v.1 Forms: 5-6 chatt(e; 6 chate, 
5- chat. [app. an onomatopeic abbreviation of 
Cuatren, which has lost the frequentative, and to 
some extent the depreciative, force of that word.] 

41. dzt-..To talk idly and foolishly ; to, prate, 


babble, chatter. Ods. 

. 61440 Vork Afyst, xxxiii. 3, I charge you as 3our chiftan 
bat 3e chatt for no chaunce. 1483 Cath, Azg?7. 60 Yo Chatte, 
garrifare, 1494Fanyanvi. 294 Thoughe I shulde all day 
tell Or.chat with my ryme dogerell. 2326 SkeLton AZagny/. 
145x-What nede: you'with hym thus prate & chat?~ 2380 
Barer Adv. C 381 To chat like a pie or lyke a birde.in a 
cage. 1595 SHAKS. Tam, Shr, 11 ii, 123.. 16xx Cotcr,,.Ba- 
Gillarde, a title-tatle..a chatting or chattering Minx.” 1617 
Fanua Ling.-18 Admit not thy wife to thy secrets; for she 
will vndoe you both bychatting. aes : = 


CHAT. 


+2. ¢rans. To chatter, prate, or prattle (a thing) ; 
to utter familiarly ;. to talk in a gossiping way. 
Obs. 

1483 Vulg. abs Terentio 302, While she lyueth she may 
chatt foeanniaz] it at hys eere. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chro2. 
I. 12/2 A woman .. possessed with a babling spirit, that 
could have chatted any language saving the Irish. 1583 
Sranvuurst Aeneés uu. (Arb.) 46 ‘To what purpose do I chat 
such ianglerye trimtrams? 1659 Heyiww 4 ximadz, in Fuller 
Appeal (1840) 399 Bent to learn this language, for fear 
they should not chat it handsomely when they came to 
heaven. «1745 Swirt IVés, 1841 I]. 86 To chat their scandal 
over an infusion of sage. 7 

3. ixér. To talk in a light and informal manner ; 


to converse familiarly and pleasantly. 

x36 Roninson tr. More's Utopia (Arb.) 22, I muste com- 
men with my wife, chatte with my children, and talke wyth 
my seruantes. 1573 G. Harvey Le¢ter-bh, (1884) 51 Matter 
for them and others to chat of. 1590 SHaks. Cow. Err. u. 
ii,27. 1629 Minron Nativity 87 The shepherds on the lawn 
.. Sat simply chatting in a rustic row. 1740 West Let. in 
Gray's Poewts (2775) 98 They can chat about trifles. 1824 
Jane Austen Lady Susaz xxiii. (1879) 255 After chatting 
on indifferent subjects. 1870 B. Peacock Ralf Skird. II. 
245 Lord and Lady Burworth, and the Squire, were chatting 
by the fire. 

+ 4. trans. To speak familiarly of, talk of, tell 
as gossip. Ods. 

21593 H. Saitx Ws, 1867 11. 406 She began to chat the 
same amongst her gossips. xg96 W. Smrru Chloris (1877) 
1x When to my flocke my daily woes I chate. 1607 Suaxs. 
Cor. u.i,224 Your pratling Nurse Into a rapture lets her 
Baby crie, While she chats him [Coriolanus}. 

+Chat, v.2 Obs. Sc. Generally referred to 
Cuate sd., and explained as ‘Hang’: but this is 
quite uncertain. 

rg13_ Doucias Zueis vi. Prol. 126 Quod J, Churle, ga 
chat the and chyd with ane vther. axgso Christis Kirke 
Gr, iv, He chereist hir, scho bad gae chat him. 

Chate, chatte, chat. Thzeves Cant. ? Obs. 
[Origin uncertain; see quot. 1610.] A/. Gallows. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 Chaties, the gallowes. did. 
86 ‘Iryning on the chates [gallowes). 16r0 RowLanps 
Mart, Markall, Chates, the Gallowes; here he mistakes. . 
for chates it should be cheafes which word is vsed generally 
for things. .if you will make a word forthe Gallows, you must 
put thereto the word ¢éveynzng .. and so ¢reyning cheate is 
. hanging things or the Gallows and not chates. 1673 R. 
Heap Cant. Acad. 36 Chats, the Gallowes. ¢ 1690 in B. E. 
Dict. Cant, Crew, 19728 in New Cant. Dict. 

|| Chatean (fata). 2. chateaux. [Fr. chdteau 
:-OF. chasted:—L, castellum Castuz.] .A castle ; 
alarge mansion or country house (cf. CASTLE sd. 3) : 
used only in reference to France and other parts of 
the Continent. (Formerly in more general use.) 

1789 H. Warrote Rewin. iv. 37 At a distance .. was 2 
chateau of a considerable German nobleman. 1793 Cowrer 
Lo lV, Hayley, Dear architect of fine chateaux in air. 1806 
Gazetteer Scote, 122 The mansion-house of Dalziel, attached 
to the old tower or chateau of the manor. 1847 Emerson 
Repr, Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) 1. 34x From a love of 
Montaigne, he had made a_pilgrimage to his chateau. 
1878 Morey Diderot 1. 109 He was transferred from the 
dungeon to the chateau. 

Chatel, -ell, obs. ff. CHATTEL. 

|| Chatelain (fatalgh, fart&lein). Also 6 cha- 
telyne, 7 -aine. [a. mod.l, chdtelain:—OF. chas- 
telain.] = CHASTELAIN, CASTELLAN. (Obs. as an 
Eng. title.) 

1523 Lv. Berners /*votss. I. xv, 87 ‘Vherle of Mountfort 
entred into the castell..and receyued the feaultie of all the 
men ofthat Chatelayne, «1533 — Hon cxxxiii. 493 Then 
the chatelyne of y° toune came to huon. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Power Parl. 11.17 The foure Chatelaines. .of the Castles of 
Northampton, Kenelworth, Nottingham, and Scarborough. 


x82z2 Byron Werner 1, i. 340 The Chatelains must keep 
‘Their Castle walls. 


|| Chatelaine (fa'télen). [a. ¥chdte/aine, fem. 
of chdtelati.} 

1, A female castellan; the mistress of a castle 
or country house. 

185g M. Arnotp Yristram &§ Js., The youngest fairest 
chatelaine That this realm of France can boast. 1861 Lapy 
Cuatterton in Afem, Adut. Gambier I. iv. 52 A good 
chftelaine and true, of an English country house. 

2, An omamental appendage worn by ladies at 
their waist, supposed to represent the bunch of 
keys, etc, of a medieval chitelaine: it consists of 
a nunber of short chains attached to the girdle 
or belt, etc, bearing ‘articles of household use 
and ornament, ‘as keys, corkscrew, scissors, pen- 
knife, pin-cushion, thimble-case, watch, etc., ac- 
cording to taste. (Sometimes applied to a bunch 
of ornaments worn at a watch-chain.) as 

2851 Art Frul, Catal.Gt. Exhib. 43/1 The modern chate- 
jaine is but a reproduction of an article of decorative orna- 
ment, worn by ladies. .more than a century and a half ago. 
The watch, the scissors, ef#2, pincushion, &c. were then 
ostentatiously appended to the dress of ladies. 1859 L. 
Ouruanr Lleén's Mission U1. 19x [They] tie bundles of 
charms or chatelaines to their watch-chains. 1872 Baker 
Nile Tribut. vi. 85 The women wear a large bunch of charms 


as asort of chatelaine. 1883 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Oct. 
698/t Chatelaine bags are much worn again. 


_Chatelainry ( fatélénii), [f Caarunain + -Ry : 
in OF. chastellenerie.] ‘The district under a chate- 
lain; CHATELUANY. ; ; 


, 1864 Sin F, Patcrave Nori § Eng, U1, 495 The adjoin- 
ing towns and chatellainerics. bi : i : 
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+Chatelet. Ods. exc. ist. Also 5 chastelet. 
[a. OF. chastelet, mod.¥. chételet, dim. of chastel, 
chéteau Castiy: see CASTLET, CASTELLET.] A 
little castle ; the name ofan ancient prison in Paris. 

1494 Fanyan vir. sor The kynge was kept in the castell of 
Lourre, and the other. ii. in the chastelet. 1523 Lp. Berners 
froiss. I. clvi. 189 Caryed to Parys, and put in prison, in 
the castell of Loure, and-after into the chatelette. 80x 
Strutt Sports & Past, ut. iv. 187 The little chatelet at the 
entrance into Paris, pore . 

Chatellany (fa-télani). Also in 7 chastel- 
lenie. [ad. mod.F. chdtellenie, OF. chastellente, 
assimilated to CASTELLANY, q.v.] = CAsTELLANY. 

1668 Lond. Gas. No. 250/2 With all the extent of their 
Bailiwicks, Chastelenies, Territories, 1711 Zbid. No. 4907/1 
The Chattelanies of Lisle and the Tournesis. 1915 /bid, 
No. 5354/2 The Chattellany of Tournay. 188: Edin. Rev. 
Jan, 88 The restitution of Douai, Lilleand other chatellanies. 

Chater(e, -ing, obs. ff. CHATTER v., etc. 

Chateract, obs. form of Cataract. 

+Chaterestre. Ols. [fem. of chaterere, 
CHATTERER: see -STER.] A female chatterer. 

a@x250 Owl § Night. 655 Site nu stille, chaterestre! Nere 
thu never i-bunde vastre. 

+ Chateus, -eux. Obs. Also -tews. [a. OF. 
chateux, pl. of chatel CHATTEL.] = CHATTELS, 

{1292 Britton I. v. $3 Si soynt ses chateus taxez, ¢vansi. 
let his chattels be appraised.] 1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 113 
Richesse. .of chatews, and of londes al so. did. 471 That 
holi churche ne solde nouzt the chateus therelette. /éid. 56 
Saue euerich lif & lime, & chateusal so. 1389 Zug. Gil 
(1870) 53 ‘To certefyen 30u of godes & chateux. 

Chathamite (tfetamoit). 4/2. [Named from 
Chatham, Connecticut, where found.] A variety 
of smaltite containing much nickel. 

1844 Amer. Frut. Se. XLVI. 351. 

Chathern, obs. form of Cuawpron ; hence 
Cha‘thernwise adv., like a chawdron. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac. (1860) 74 His rinckled jaws, like 
an old cows neck hang chathernwise, lank and loose. 

+ Cha‘ting, vdi. sb. rare+, Apparently a nonce- 
word, formed on the hunting term Rrowatine. 

¢ 1525 SKELTON Replyc. 217 ‘To hunt them into hell, With 
blowyng out your hornes.. With chatyng and rechatyng, 
And your busy pratyng. 

Chatir, obs. form of CHATTER, 

Pu Cha'tmate. Obs. rare. [f. CHatsd.1+ Matz.] 
gossip. 

1599 Nasne Lent. Stuffe (1871) 68 The toothless trot her 
nurse, who was her only chatmate and chambermaid. 

+Chaton, chatton. Ods. [a. F. chaton 
kitten, catkin, dim. of chat cat.] A catkin, 

1578 Lyre Dedoens v1, vi. 730 [The walnut tree] bringeth 
foorth long tentes or yellowe ragged things .. hanging vpon 
the tree, like smal Cattes tayles.. longer then the Chattons 
of Whythic. After these tentes or Catkens, the leauesshowe. 

Chator. Aphetic form of achatour, = Cater. 

1619 DaLton Countrey Fustice cvii. (1630) 279 If any sub- 
jects Chator or other officer. ts 

+ Chatoyant (fatwaya, fatoi-int), @. (and sd.) 
Obs. [F. chatoyant in same sense, pres. pple. of 
chatayer (on L. type caticd-re); cf. flamboyant. 
Littré gives chadoyer in dial. of Berry, as ‘to stroke 
or caress as a cat, to pet’.] 

A. adj. Waving a changeable, undulating, or 
floating lustre, like that of a cat’s eye in the dark. 

1816 CLEAVELAND JlZz#, 257 This mineral has a crystalline 
structure .. It is slightly chatoyant. 18s9 ‘Tennent Ceylon 
38 The ‘ Moon-stone’ a variety of pearly adularia presenting 
chatoyant rays when simply polished. 860 O, W. Hormes 
Elsie V. (x887) 79 The. .chatoyant. .sca of. .silks and satins. 

3B, 5b,1. Chatoyant quality or lustre, [So in Fr.] 

1998 Phil. Trans, UXX XVIII. 414 The chatoyant or play 
of light, on these dark crystals, is very remarkable. 

2. A chatoyant stone, as the Cat’s eye, the sur- 
face and interior of which, when cut.and polished, 
exhibit a floating lustre. ‘ 

||Chatoy‘ement. vare. [F.; see prec] 
Changing or undulating lustre ;_ play of colour. 

1816 Creavetann JZiz, 4 Changeable colors, or chatoye- 
ment, or play of colors; irised colors... For the former, which 
is the most beautiful, we have mentioned the French term 
chatoyement, because it is expressive, and because there is 
no word in English. Jéfd, A mineral is said to exhibit 
changeable colors, or a chatoyement, when different collec- 
tions of colors alternately appear and disappear. 

Chatre, obs. form of CHarrer v. 

|| Chatta (tfeetii, t{atd), Anglo-Jud. [Hindi 
chhata, Skr. chhatra.J 

1. An wnbrella (in India). 

19796 Aun. Rev. (1803) 1. 212/2 Two bearers, who.. carry 
achatta, 1832 G. C. Munpy Pex § Pencil Sk. 11. 158, 
therefore ordered my chair, my Chattah, and my telescope. 
1836 Marnvat Olla Pod, xxvi, Gold chatta chiefs .. per- 
mitted to have a gold umbrella carried over their htads. 

2. The Umbrella-tree (AZagnolia tripetala), a 
native of India. . : 

1834 CauNnTER Orient. Anu.v. 58° The chatta-tree is here 
so plentiful, that we made use of it as a standing umbrella. 

Chattable (tfetib'h, a. [f Cuar a. +-ante.] 
Ready to chat or to be chatted with. 

1867 I, Yates Forlorn Hope ti. 16 He finds old friends 
chattable and kindly, 1885 B.L. Faryeon Sacred Nugget 
IIL. 11, i. 8 He was fond of a chattable mate. . 

Chattartion. nonce-wd. [f. Cuat vu, +-atI0N.] 
Chatting, chat. ~ 


CHATTEL. 


2799 in Mad. D’Arblay’s Diazy VI. 219 Anexcellent dinner 
it was, and our chattation no disagreeable sauce. 


Cha-ttative, a. zonce-wd. [f. CHAT v. + -ATIVE 
(c£. talkatéve).] Chatty, talkative. 

1873 St. Paul's Mag. 1.643 They grew civil and chattative. 

Chatte, obs. form of CHa. 


Chattee (tfet?*). sonce-wd, [f. Caar v.+-EE.] 


. The person to whom one chats. 


1886 Spectator 2 Jan. rr/2 Chat requires conditions not 
always obtainable, more especially a pleasant chattee. ~ 

Chattel (tfet’l). Forms : 3 chatel, chetel, 
6 chatel, -ell, 6-7 chattell, 6- chattel. fa. OF. 
chaiel, chetel (ONF. catel, Pr. captal, capdal) :— 
late L. captale, L. capztale principal, property, 
goods, etc.: see CatTLe. Chatel, pl. chatenx, was 
the form adopted in legal Anglo-French; it ap- 
pears in vernacular use in the 13th c., and the 
pl. chateux is occasional as a technical term in 
ME.; but the actual form adopted in Eng. was 
the Norman cafel, later catiell, cattle. In the 
16th.c. (as shown under Carre) this was .gra- 
dually restricted, to ‘live stock’, and at the same 
time chatel, chattel, began to pass from law French 
into general use for the wider sense ‘ article of 
property ”.] 

I. Collective senses. Ods. 


+1. Property; goods; money;=Carren1. Obs. 

a@1228 Aucr. Kk, 224 To dealen his feder chetel to neodfule. 
31240 Vohunge in Cott. Hom. 27% Aihwer wid chatel mon 
mai luue cheape. 1440 Peston Lett. 27 I. 4x All maner of 
chattell to the scide John Lyston apperteynyng, arn acru- 
wyd on tothe Kyng, | 

+2. Capital, principal. Ods. 

1506 Ord. Crystei Men (W. de W.) 1. xxi. 227 The chatell 
that is the somme gyuen..and the gayne.. In puttynge 
the 5 yne & chatel in certayne. 

+3. Live stock ; = CATTLE. Obs. rare. 

[Apparently an attempt to extend the c/- form to all senses 
of the earlier cated, catted/.J Lo 

1627 Drayton Agincourt 85 Nor neuer leaue till they their 
Chattell cleare. 1696 DE La Prymz Diary 78 Chattel eats 
turneps in this country better than they'll do hay, 

TT. As an individual sb. with p/ral,- 

4. A movable possession; any possession or 

piece of property other than real estate or a free-: 


hold. (Generally in péwval, Cf. Cuareus.) 

1549 Willin Boorde's Introd. Knowl. (1870) Introd. 7g Also 
I giue and bequeth all my chattelles and houses lying abowte 
Wynchester vnto Richard Mathew. xg92 West Sywbol, 
1.1. § 23 All goods, chattels immouable, bondmen, and other 
things not being by Law prohibited may be sold. a 1626 
Fiercuer Nice Valouriw.1, A rich uncle died, and left me 
chattels, 1642 Prynne Sov, Antid. iii. 14 So if Subsidies be 
granted, and the King dye before they are levyed, his Exe- 
cutors shall not enjoy them, though a chattle; but his Suc- 
cessor. 1826 Scott I¥oodsé, ti, Deliver up to me the chattels 
of the Man Charles Stewart, 1837 Syp. Ssutn Leé. Wks. 
1859 II. 263/2 It is an absolute chattel, which, like any other 
chattel, is part of the Archbishop's assets .. and within the 
memory of man such options have been publicly sold by 
auction, 1845 Porson in Zucyel, Aletrop. 834/1 A sale of 
goods generally, as distinguished from the sale of a specific 
chattel. 1883 Luoyp £6) ¢ 22.11. 242 Frank's sketch-book, 
and some other precious chattels. 

‘b. In Law distinguished as chattel personal, 
and chattel real: see the quots. 

1552 Huroer Chatelles personalles..Chatels reall. 1616 
Buironar, Chattels ‘reali are leases or wards. Chattels 
fersonadl are all moueable Foods, as money, plate, cattell. 
1628 Core On Litt, 199 OF chattels personals. 1651 W. G. 
tr. Cowel's Just. 26 All moveable Goods (which by us are 
tcarmed personall Chattells) which the Wife brings .. do 
presently passe into the husbands Patrimony. 1767 Brack- 
stony Cont, IT, 386 Chattels real ..are such as concern .. 
the realty ; as terms for years of Iand, wardships in chivalry 
-+next presentation toachurch, 1876 Dicny Real Prop. 
v. § x, 208 Thus leasehold interests came to be classed with 
personal property. Since however they are rights over 
things immoveable, they received the mongrel name of 
‘chattels real’ 

.@. Goods and chattels: 2 comprehensive phrase 
for all kinds of personal property. (Cf Carr? 3). 

rs7o-6 Lambarve Peraib, Kent (1826) 505 The custodie, 
not of the landes onely.. but of the goods and chattels also. 
3596 Suans. Sam, Shr. 11 ii, 232, 1 will be master of what 
is minc owne, Shecis my goods, my chattels, she is my house. 
1660 7riad Regic. 35 Ifyou finde that he is guilty, you shall 
enquire, what Goods, and Chattels he had. 1663 Burter 
Hud. iii, 314 For he in all his amorous battles, No ‘dvan- 
tage finds like goods and chattels. 176: Hume “rst. Lug. 
I. viii. x74 All his goods and chattels were confiscated. 1788 
J. Powstt Devises (1827) IT. 99 All the residue of his goods 
and chattels, personal estate and effects whatsoever. 1848 
Lytton Harold 11, ii, Part of his goods and chattels, 


ad. transf. and jig. ate 
2986 Cowrrn Gratitude 50 Compassed about with the 
oods And chattels of leisure and ease, _ 1824. Syp. Saute 
Vhs. 1859 U1. 194/1 Originality and vigour of mind, which 
are the best chattels and possessions of the world. - : 
e. Used (chiefly rhetorically, by emancipation 
writers and others) of slaves or bondmen, - : 
1649 Minton Yenure Kings 11 To make the subject no 
better then the Kings slave, his chattell; or his possession 
that may be bought and sold., 2733 Rictsarpson Grandison 
(ed. 7) V. 263 Does he not by this step make mehis Chattles, 
a piece of furniture only, to be removed .. at his pleasure. 
1767 Buackstonr Com. 11,93 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 
I. xv. 400 Much eloquent ‘indignation has..been vented 
superficiously on the application of the term chattel to the 
slaves in the English colonies: seeing that the term chattel 


‘ 


+ 857° Sad Rev, Il 


-wyl chatre, _ ¢x933 Dewes Introd, 


CHATTELHOOD. 


..{imports] that the rights of the master over his slave. .de- 
volve on his intestacy to a certain class of his representatives, 
x8so Mrs; Stowe Wtle Tom's C, xi. 10 To see what this 
intelligent chattel had been about. 1865 Livingstone Zant 
Zest xix. 391 The chief traffic was in human chattels. 

. Comb, shattel-interest, an interest in lease- 
hold property. 3f 
* 1767 Bracnstonr Com. II. 173 That by this means 2 
temnainder may be limited of a chattel interest, after’a par- 
ticular estate for life created in the same. 19788 J. Powrtt 
Devises (1827) 11. 35 Where the portion of real estate left 
undisposed of is a chattel interest, it devolves upon the heir 
as‘personal estate, 1876 Dicsy Real Prop. v. § 1. 206 A 
leasehold, or, as it is often called, a chattel interest in land. 
Lbid. § 2, 2x6 There can beno estate tail in a chattel interest, 
such as a term of years. eee 

Chattelhood (tfet’Ihnd). The condition or 
position of a chattel. . 

89x Echo 15 Aug., The last great country in which human 
chattelhood exists as an institution. 

Chattelism (tfetélizm). [See -1a.] The 
system of holding human beings as chattels. 

1863 W. Pairs in Commonwealth (Boston U.S.) 18 Feb. 
To grind the negro without restoring chattelism. 1879 
Tourcer /ool's Err. xl. 295 The. spirit of the nominally 
defunct system of Chattelism was still alive. 

Chattelization (tfe:téloizzfan). [f next.] 
The action of chattelizing, or converting (human 
beings or real property) into a chattel. ; 

1888 Guardian 29 Feb. What is oddly enough de- 
scribed as the ‘ chattelisation’ of the land. .the custom sane- 
tioned by modern society of treating Jand asan object which 
like other objects can be bought or sold, let and hired. 

Cha-ttelize,-v. [f. CHaTren +-17e.] To treat 
asachattel. Hence Charttelized ZA/. a. 

1898 NV, Amer, Rev. 251 Chattelized humanity. 

Cc arttelship. {see -SHIP.] = CHATTELHOOD. 

. 447/1 The woman is the chattel, and 
must put up with the consequences of chattelship. 

Chatter (teeter), v Forms: 3 cheater, 3-7 
chater(e, 4-6 chatre, 5 chyter, chatix, chatere, 
shatur, 6 chytter, chatire, 5- chatter. [An 
onomatopceic word of frequentative form: ef, Du, 
oeteren to jabber, kevetferen to chatter, and Eng, 
twitter, jabber, etc. See also CHITrHR.] 

1, Of birds: To utter a rapid succession or series 
of short vocal sounds; now applied to sounds 
approaching those of the human voice, ¢.g. of 
starlings, magpies, etc., but originally used more 
widely, so as to include what is now called the 


‘twitter’ of sparrows, swallows, etc. 

(Human ‘chattering’ was originally transferred from the 
chattering of birds; but the ‘chattering’ of a magpie, etc,, is 
Had somnenly taken as a simile from that of a human 

ing. 

arzzg Ancr, R. 152 Sparuwe is a cheaterinde brid: 
cheatered euer ant chirmed ..s0 oh ancre.. chirmen & 
cheateren euer hire bonen, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
v., xxiii, (1495) 131 Small byrdes crye and chatter more than 
grete, ¢1430 Lyne. Aféx, Poems (840) Oe ‘The stare 

in Palsgr. 917 The 

byrdes chermes and chattereth, 1607 Torset. Serpezts 6x0 
The old ones [swallows] willfiy away chattering, and chirping 
in mournful sort. 1612 Brie Jsa, xxxvili. rq Like a crane or 
a swallow, so did I chatter; I did mourne asa doue. 1699 
Damper Voy. II. m1. ii. 66 Sometimes called Chattering 
Crows because they chatter like a Magpy. ¢ 1810 Worpsw, 
Resolution & Ind. 6 The Pad makes answer as the magpie 
chatters. 18g9 Jeruson Brittany x. 169. 

b. trans, : 
.exgo0 Test. Love Prol., How should then a French man 
borne, such termes conne iumpere in his matter, but as the 
Jay chatereth English. 1616 Suret, & Mancn. Couzir. 
Farin 234 An infinite number of pretie small_Birds, which 
continually. .doé chatter and chant their proper and 
branch-songs. R : . . 

2. OF human beings: To.talk rapidly, inces- 
santly, and with more sound than sense. -Esp. 


said of children; but often applied vituperatively © 


to speech which one does not like, Also said of 
apes and other animals whose yoice suggests 
human chattering. : 
a, intr. ‘ : 

a@r2g0 Owl $ Night, 322 ‘Uhu chaterest so doth on Irish 

reost, 1377 LANGL. P, Pi, B, xiv, 96 [f he chyde or chatre 

‘ym chieueth be worse. . czq40 Promp, Parv. 70 Chateryn, 
garrio, 61440 York Myst. xxyi, 180 Pou chaterist like a 
churle pat can chyde. ¢x4s0 Why can't.be nun 251 ini E. 
E. P, (1862) 144 Whoso checeryt ives a Py. »schalle be put 
owte of company. 1549 OLDE Zrasw, Par. 1 Tin. v.-13 
Shamefully chattring of mariage. .of the naughtynes. .done 
in other mens householdes, 1610 Suaxs, Temp. 1. ,ii.-9 
Like Apes, that moe and chatter’at me, .And after bite me. 


2855 Kinestry Hyfaiza ii,’xx The.female slaves. .worked, 
“and chatt 


ered, and quarrelled. x8g5 MacauLay Hist. Evg. 
IV..174 Chattering about what he had done for the good 
cause, : 8 ‘ 
b. trans. : ae : 
, ©1223 [see x], 1847 Disrantt.Tanered m. vi, He looked 
in at some of his creditors to chatter charniing delusions. 
1850 Tennyson J7: Meni. lxix, They chattér’d trifles at the 
door, 1884 W. C. Surra’ Aildvostan qo Even ‘the girls 
Chatter half-atheism: 


‘3. OF the teeth: To make a noise, by rapidly 


repeated collision ; to’shiver, shake. 
a, intr, (Rarely said of the’ person.) . 
ex420 Anturs of Arth, xi, The schaft and the shol, shaturt 
to the shin. ¢1q430 Henrvson Test, Cres., His tethe chat- 
tit and shiveret with the chin.” 1537 in W. H. Tumer 


Select Rec. Oxford 142, I stode, .in‘a cold frosty morayng, 
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tyll that my teeth chattred in my-heed, 1605 Suaxs, Lear 
1V, Vi 103, When the raine came to wet me, and the winde 
to make me chatter. x665-9 BovLe Occas. Ref. u. ii, My 
Teeth chatter, and my whole Body does shake strongly 
enough to make the Bed it selfdoso. 1798 Sourney Zug. 
Eelog. iv, The evening wind already Makes one’s teeth 
chatter. “1863 Mrs. Oxtenanr Salen: Ch, xvi. 289 Her very 
teeth chattered with anxiety and cold. 
b. causally. To make (the teeth) chatter. 

1603 Harsnet Pog. Lunpost. 119 The Devil chattered 
his teeth so sore. Sara Barbary vii. 131 Cower- 
ing in corners. .gibbering and chattering their teeth like 
disconsolate pagods. — 

4. Applied to similar sounds: esf. to clatter, 
rattle from vibration. 

1853 Pharmacent. Fred. XIII, 2g It burned with the.. 
flame..of cannel coal, and ‘chattered’ in burning. 1879 
Hortzarrer Turning IV. 342 The vibration causes the 
work and the tool to ‘chatter’ upon each other. 1880 Daily 
News 30 Apr. 2 [He] first heard one of the bars ‘chatter’ 
when a train was passing over the bridge. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch § Clock, 138 If the cutting edge isabove the centre 
of the body pressure. .causes it to ‘chatter’. 

Chatter (tfete1), 54.1 Forms: 3 chatere, 
6- chatter. [f prec. vb.] 

1, The chattering of certain birds ; also of apes, 
ete. : see the vb. 

arzgo Owl § Night. 284 Mid chavling and mid chatere. 
1784-99 Cowrer Pairing-time 15 And with much twitter, 
and much chatter, Began to agitate the matter. 1797 
Bewicx Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 123 Its note of anger is very 
loud and harsh, between a chatter and shriek. 

Incessant talk of a trivial kind; prate, tattle. 
18x Loner. Gold. Leg. vi. Sch. Salerno, Your words are 
but idle and empty chatter, 1856 Emerson Lug, Traits, 
Religion Wks. (Bohn) {1. too The chatter of French politics 
. shad quite put most of the old legends out of mind. 


8. Conzdb., as chatter-house; chatter-bag,-basket, | 


dial, variants of CHATTERBOX, q.v.; + chatter- 
chitter, small talk, gossip (cf. chitter-chatter) ; 
chatter-pie, familiar name for the Magpie ; also 
Jig. =chatterbox; chatter-water (humorous), tea. 

1888 Exwortny HW. Somerset Gloss, *Chatter-bag. 1875 
Lanc. Gloss., *Chatter-basket, an incessant talker; gen. 
applied to a child. 1711 Wentworth Papers 207 You bid 
me send you all the *Chatter-Chitter I heard. 1611 SpEED 
Hist. Gi. Brit. vi. xxvi. (1632) 120 A *Chatter-house for 
women to meet and determine of their Attires, 721-1800 
Batey, *Chatter-pie, a kind of bird. 1888 [Common in 
dial, Glossaries]. 3 Mrs. Toocoop Vorksh, Dial. s.v., 
What a time you sit over your *chatter-watter. 

+ Chatter (tfeertax), 0.2 Obs. [f. Coat v.1+ 
-ER1.] One wae 32 gossip. 

1586 Hoy Courtier (1561) Yy iv, Not to be a babbler, 
brauler or chatter. a 1603 T. Cantwaignt Confui. Rhem. 
NV. T. (16x18) Pref. 5 He sharply reproueth such. .as chatters 
and vuprofitable. | 

Chatteration (tfeterz'fon). [See -arion.] 
humorous, Systematic or pretentious chattering. 

1862 B’ess Bunsen in Hare Li/é IL. vi. 318 Carlyle taxes 
one’s patience by wilful chatteration with the pen. 1879 
Tinsley's Mag. XXIV. 323 The noisy din, and general 
chatteration, . ‘ ; 

Chatterbox. ([Perh. in origin akin to c/ap- 
dish.] ‘Contemptuous or playful name for a habit- 
ual chatterer. 

1834-18 in Topp. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (C.D. ed.) 
93 A set of idle chatterboxes. ae Harpy Hand of 
Ethelb. 1, 4x One of those hostile days .. when chatter- 
box ladies remain miserably in their homes. 1678 E. 
Jenxins Haverholme 52 A mere political chatterbox, 

Chatterer (tfetere1). [f. Caartze v, +-zR1,] 

1. One who chatters; an idle and petty talker, 
prater, babbler, tattler, prattler. 

1540 Hyrne tr. Vives, Instr. Chr. Wom. 1. xvi. (R.) They 
ment they were bablers and chatterers. 1693 W. RopertTson 
Phraseot. Gen, 193 A babbler, prater, chatterer or jangler ; 
aman more full of words than wit. 1794 Matuias Pur's. 
Lit, (2798) 77 Mere London Divines .. chatterers in book- 
sellersshops. 188: Gotpw. Smirn Lect. & Ess. 161 A yoluble 
and empty chatterer. 1884 J. Parner Lazger Ministry 51 
A chatterer of other-world p! 

2. The name of birds of the-family Ampelide ; 
esp. the Bohemian Chatterer or Waxwing (Amipe- 
“is garvila); in N. Amer, the Cedar-bird or Chat- 
terer of Carolina (A. cavolinensis or cedroriunt). 

1730 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 431 Garrulus 
Carolinensis; the Chatterer. it Pennant Brzt. Zool, U1. 
508 The chatterer visits this kingdom at very uncertain 
times, "1863 Spring Lagi. 279 There is no northern bird 
whose breeding habits have been shrouded in such mystery 
as the waxwing chatterer, 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon w.7t, 
‘I saw here for the first time the Sky-blue Chatterer.(Am- 
pelis Cotinga). .it is a dull, quiet bird. 


Chattering (tferterin), vé7.'sb. [£. CHatrer 2. 
+ -ine 1] e action expressed by the verb 


crye. 
Catcclt, (884) 34 Murning & chaterin, 
w. Hatchet (1844) 39 er 
chattering. SUNDRELL Journ. Feriis. (1732) 27. Lr- 
reverent-chattering of certain Prayers. 1809 Jed. an Z, 
XXI. ara Several rigors, and regular chattering of the teeth. 
31880 Daily News 20 Apr. 2 He had no knowledge of iroti- 
work; but he knew sufficient to lighten the ‘chattering’. 
b. attrib. 7 aot 

“€1678 Roxb. Bal. (1882) TV. 338 -He cut her Chattering- 

string, And he [quickly] set her Tongue on the run. - 


x > 


. CHAUCERISM. 


Chattering (tfeterin), 27. ¢. [f. CRarren v. 
+-Ine2.} That chatters (in various senses of the 
verb). Hence Chastteringly adv. 

a@x225 Ancr. R. 152 Sparuwe is a cheaterinde brid. g09 
Barctay Ship of Fooles(1570) 39 Take example by the chat- 
tering pye. 1396 Suaks. Taw. Shr. wv. ii. 58 To tame a 
shrew, and charme her chattering tongue. 1781 Cowper 
Convers. 457 Leader of a chattering train. 1864 Lowstt 
Fireside Trav. 223 To intrude chatteringly upon the mid- 
night privacy of Apollo. 

+ Chatterist. Obs. vare—'. [See -1st.] A 
professed or systematic chatterer. 

a 1704 T. Brown Ws. (1760) 11. 204 (D.) You are the only 
modern chatterist that I hear has succeeded me. 

Chatterment. vare. Chattering. 

In Man. D’Arntay’s Diary (F. Hall). ne 

Chatterton’s compound. A composition 
used for insulating submarine telegraph cables. 

1887 Fru. Soe. Telegr. Engineers XV 1.459 Thiscompound 
(which is porteaps somewhat erroneously known as ‘Chatter- 
ton’s compound’) is usually composed of..gutta percha 3 
[parts] resin x [part] and Stockholm tar 3 [part]. 

+Charttery, sé. Obs. [f. CHATTER v., after 
battery.| Chatting, chat, chatter. 

1789 Mav. D’Arptay Diary § Corr. V. 17 There was 
no lack ofchattery and chatterers. 1813 /d7d, VII, 13 She 
certainly would not leave town without seeking another 
chattery with her old friend. 

Chattery (tfeteri), a [f Coarrer +-y1.] 

1. Characterized by chattering. saz. 

1869 Pall Afall G. 6 July x1 As chattery in the teeth as if 
their under jaws were loose. 

2. dial. ‘ Stony or pebbly. Craven’ (Halliwell). 

Chattiness, [f Caarty a.' + -ynss.] The 
quality of being chatty. 

1876 Green Short Hist. i. v. (1882) 47 Tradition told. .of 
his chattiness over the adventures of his life. 1885 Book. 
seller 3 Sept. 883/2 This learning, chattiness, and usefulness 
was eventually to be turned to good account. 

Chatting (t{e'tin), vw sd. [f Cnar vl + 
-Inc!,] The action of the verb Cuart (in various 
senses) ; esp. Easy familiar talking. 

1509 Barciay Ship of Fooles (1§70) 39 For all their chatting 
and plentie of language. 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 289 b, 
He could not..awaye with the chattyng and contynual 
bableyng of Cicero. | 1613 T. Gopwin Rom, Antig. (1625) 
48 The Augures did divine from hearing the chatting or the 
crowing of the birds. 1677 Barrow Sevm. (1810) I. 276 
The impertinent chattings, which are so rife in the world. 
1884 Chr. World 9 Oct. 762/5 An hour spent in chatting. 

Chatting (tle'tin), Zo/. a. [f. Caat v.! + 
-inc2.] That chats (in various senses of the verb). 
Hence Cha'ttingly adv. 

1589 Femina Virg, Georg. 1. 13 The chatting swallow. 
1633 G. Hersert Semple, Conscience i, Listning to thy 
chatling fears. 1823 GaLt Zxtad? IL. xvii. 156 The two 
redressers of wrongs chattingly proceeded towards Grippy. 
1872 Daily ers 5 Oct. 3 Some members have spoken chat- 
tingly and inquisitively about it. 

hattle, obs. form of CHarrEL, 

Chatton, var. of Caton, Obds., catkin. 

| Chatty (tfrti), sb. Asglo-Jud. [Hindi chati 
earthen vessel or pitcher.}] An East Indian pot for 
waters; sfec, a porous earthen water-pot or jar. 

178 in Lives of Lindsays III. 285 (Y.) We drank his 
(majesty’s] health in a chatty of sherbet. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Grand Master 1. 92 note, The chatties are vessels made of 
earth, of little or no value, 1839 Marrvat Phant, Ship 
xxxill, Pedro came in with a chatty of water. 186% Livinc- 
STONE Zamrbesi vii. 169 Earthen pots, like Indian chatties. 
3887 Pall Mald G. 21 Oct. 11/2 Playing with wooden spoons 

n brass chatties. — : 

Chatty (tfeti), a1 [f. Car sd.1+-y.] Given 
to chat or light easy talk. 

@x762 LaDy M. W. Monracus Zed? I. 35(T.) As chatty as 
your parrot. 1795“W. Sewarp Azecd. u. 260 (Jod.) He 
was very chatty in conversation. 1882 Presopy Zug. 
Fournaltsm xix. 143 A chatty and readable column. 

Chatty, 2.2 [f. Caat sb.1+-x.] (See quot.) 

812 J, H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chaity, lousy. 

Chatyue, obs. form of Carrirr. 

Chau, chaw, var. of Ca, Obs., tea. . 

Chaubuck, var, of CHawsuck, (oriental) whip. 

Chauceore, -eur, obs. form of CHaUssUnE. — 

+Chaucenpe. Obs. rare—1. [a. OF. chascepid, 
mod.F. chausse-gied.] A shoeing-horn. 

1499 Promp. Parv. (Pynson) Chaucepe or schoynge horne 
(¢r440 chauncepe], Darcopolicx, : 
Chaucerian (t{jsieriin), a. (and sd.) [f. the 
name of the poet.Chaucer +-1an. Cf. Spensevian.] 

‘A. adj. Of pertaining to, or chatacteristic of 
Chaucer or his writings. 

2660 M, Parker Hist. Arthur sig, C, In an old Chau- 
cerian manuscript. 1838 Emerson Addr, Lit, Ethics Wks. 

Bohn) II, arz Homeric .. or Chaucerian pictures, x850 
Saas Ess. & Rev. Il. 364 His imagination has a Chau- 
cerian certainty in representing a natural object in its exact 
form. ees 
B. st. A student or admirer of Chaucer. 

1868 Furnivate Zemp. Pref. Canter, Tales 89 A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Skeat from all Chaucerians is hereby recorded. 
1883 WV. & Q. 17 Nov. 398/2° William ‘Thynne, known to us 
asa Chaucerian. * viens s 

Chaucerism (t{5seriz’m). [f. as prec. +-I831.] 
An expresion used. by; or imitated from, Chaucer. 

3593 Nase Strange News Wks. 1883-4 Ti, 175 Newes, 
with if your worship (according to your wonted Chaucer- 
isme) shall accept in good part. 1662 Furter IVortiiies 


CHAUD, . 


(x811) IT, 80 (D.) The many: Chaucerisis used (for I will 

not say affected by, him [Spenser]) are thought by. the 

ignorant to be blemishes. 18sr' Trency’ Study of Words 

v._ x54 The employment of such ‘ Chaucerisms’, ‘ 
Chauces, obs. form of CHAUsSES. - : - : 
+Chand, a. and sb. Obs. fa. F. chand:—L. 

“calid-as hot.] oS Graal og 
1. adj. Hot. rare. j * 
338. Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 130 Metes. .well 

dizt wip spicerie chaud & pluse-chaud. : : 

2. sb. Heat. ‘rare—}. : 

1659 GaupEeNn Zears Ch. 574 (D.) The over-hot breath- 
ings of Ministers, like the chaud of Charcoale, stiffe and 
suffocate the vital spirits of true Religion. 

Chauder, -ern, obs, ff. of CHALDER, CHALDRON. 

Chaud-melle, mella, Sc. Law. [a. OF. 
chaude mellee (in med.L. calida melleia) * heated 
affray or broil’: see Mftée. (By Selden and 
others erroneously identified with chance medley, 
from the partial coincidence of sense and form.)]} 

A sudden broil or affray arising from the heat of 
passion; hence, the wounding or killing of a man 
in such an affray, without premeditation. 

¢31425 WynToUN Croz. vi. xix, 23 Gyve ony be suddane 
chawdmellt Hapnyd swa slayne to be Be ony of the Thay- 
nys kyne, 1597 SkeNE De Verb, Signif., Chand-Metle, m 
Latine Rixa; ane hoat suddaine tuilzie, or debaits, quhilk 
is opponed as contrair to fore-thoucht-fellonie. /did., ATelle- 
dum, Medletum, Chaud-mella is ane fault or trespasse, 
quhilk is committed be ane hoate suddainty, & not of set 
purpose, or Zrecogitata malitia. x672 SELDEN Notes on 
Hengham in Fortescue 123 Our Chaunce medley corrupted 
from ‘Chaud melle’, 1752 Scots Afag. (1753) May 231/2 
The murder is not said to have been committed from sudden 
passion, or chaud mella, 1969 BLACKSTONE Comm. IV. 184 
Chance-mediey, or (as some rather chuse to write it) chaud- 
medley ; the former of which. signifies 2 casual affray, the 
latter an affray in the heat of blood vr passion. 1860 
Cosmo Innes Stot?. Afid. Ages vi. 198. 

+Chaudpisse. Os. In 5 chaudpys, 6 Sv. 
chaudpeece. (a. F. chandepisse.] Strangury, or 
other urinary or venereal disease. 

1387 Sinon, Barthol, (Anecd, Oxon.) 17 Diabetica passio 
-- dicitur chaudepisse. ¢1q440 Promp, Parv. 71 Cawdpys 
or chaudpys {erroneously cawepys or chavepys) or stran- 
gury, sekenesse. ax605 MontGomerte Pipting 308 The 
snuff and the snoire, the chaud-peece, the chanker. 

Chaudron (fadron). [F. chandron a caul- 
dron, a ‘copper’.] A reddish colour, somewhat 
resembling copper. Also atér76. 

1883 Cassell’s Fam, Mag. Oct. 698/2 The lining is chau- 
dron satin, 1884 IWest. Daily Press 11 Apr. 7/6 Shades 
of velvet, such as chaudron, myrtle-grey, or sapphire-blue. 

Chaudron, obs. form of CHALDRON, 

Chaue, obs. form of Carr sé.1 

Chauel, obs, form of Jowt. 

Chauf(e, chauff(e, obs. ff. CHAFE. 

+ Chauffe, a, Ods. [f. Cuare v.: perhaps the 
vb.-stem used adjectively or attributively.] Chafed, 
chafing, fuming, angry. 

1s83 Sranyuurst nels m1. (Arb,) 76 In chauffe sea 
plasshye we tumble, 

Chanffer (tfo'fer). [var. of Caarer (formerly 
chaufer), perh. with some influence of mod.F, 
chauffoir, {. chaiuffer to heat, CHAFE. Also found 
as CHOFFER.} A metal basket containing fire, for- 
et used in light-houses; a small portable furnace 
usually of iron, fitted with air-holes and a grate. 

1833 Blachw. Mag. 359 Open coal fires, placed in open 
chauffers, were exhibited to the mariner. x86x Sminns 
Engincers 11, 224 The lights consisted of coal fires in 
chauffers. 189x CartyLe in Jlys. C.’s Lett. 1. 179 Ina 
room upstairs, where a chauffer was burning against damp. 

b. Comh., as chauffer-pan. 

1825 J. Nicno.son Oferat. Mechanic 452 The workman 
. carries the contents of the mortar to the first chanffer-pan, 
where it is heated, : 

+Chauffet, Obs. rare—'. [a. F. chaufette 
chafing-dish (Cotgr.), f. chatuffer to warm.] 

A vessel containing charcoal for warming the fect. 

1972-84 Coox Vay, (1790) I. 316 Not one of them will stir 
without a chaudpicd, or chauffet, which is carried by a 
servant, that it may be'ready to place under her feet, when- 
a she sits down : though few of these chauffets have fire 
in them. : : 

Chaufrain, variant of Cnamrnain, 

* Chaufur, -yy, obs. ff. CHAFER.2 | 
Chauiale, obs, form of CavrAnE. : 

’ Chauk(e, chaulk(e, obs. forms of CHank. 
Chauld, chaul(e, obs. forms of CaavEn, JowL. 
Chauldron, obs. f. CmanDRon: * 
Chaum, sd. Ods..or dial, Also Caan. [2 

phonetic variant of Caawn sb,] =CHawy. | 

160x Hortann Pliny 1. Ixxxvi, Chawmes [ed. 1634 
chawnes]’ and fing, ulfes,- 1825 Britron Beauties of 
IVilts. Gloss. GS, D. F Chawie. a chasm, a crack in the 
ground. 1882 IV. Worcestersh. Was, (E. D. S.) Chanum, 
acrack in a fidor-or wall, 1884 Upion-on-Severn Was. 
(B.D. S.) Chaz, a crevice, an earth-crack. 

*Chaum, v, Obs, - [phonetic variant of Caawn 
w+ ef. prec.) zzty, To chap, crack, fare in fissures. 

1610 Fouiancuam ArzofSurvey 1.x. 24 Chapping grounds, 
chinking, or chauming with Cranies, [Elsewhere also 
chauny. : Sacer - 

Chaumber, 
ete; .:, \ 


-lain, obs. ff. CHAMBER, -LAIN, 


304 
|| Chanmontel (famaatgl). . [F.; from-name 
of a village in the department -Seine-et-Oise.] A 
large variety of pear. a ‘ 


1gssin Jounsons. v. Pear. 1862 Anstep Channel isl... 
xxi. 489 The most remarkable in both islands is the chan. 
montel. /éfd. 489 Chaumontel pears of extraordinary size. 

Chaump-, obs. spelling of Cuamr-. 

Chaun(e, var. of CHawn, Obs.” 

Chaun-, obs. spelling of Cuan-, ~ *- 

Chaunber, -bour, -byy:, obs, ff, CHAMBER. 

Chauneh, chaunfer, obs, ff. CHANGE, 
CHAMFER, ae : 

Chaunoprockt, 2once-wd. fad. Gr. xavvd- 
ampanros * wide-breeched’ (L. 8& S,).] . 

1875 Browninc Avistoph. Apol. 145° Curse on what 
chaunoprockt first gained his ear. 

Chauns(e, -sel, etc., obs. ff. Caancz, CHANCEL. 

+Chaunsel. Ods. [a. OF. chansith, var. of 
cheinsil: see CHAIBEL.] =CHAISEL, 

¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ent. 946 He ches pur3 be chaunsel, to 
cheryche bat hende. 

Chaus, var. of CHousE. 

Chaussé (fase), a. Her. [F.; pa. pple. of chaus- 
ser to shoe, lit. ‘shod’.] (See quot.) 

1930-6 BatLey (folio) Chausse (in Heraldry) signifies shod, 
and in Blazon denotes a Section in Base. 

|| Chaussée (fése). [F.:—L. type calceata: 
see CausEY.] A causeway; a paved way; a high 
road or highway (in France, Belgium, etc.). 

1827 Keatincr 7vav. I. 161 To bestow on their chanssées 
a degree of solidity ... so infinitely beyond any stress to 
which they could ever have been subject. 2849-s0 ALISON 
Hist. Europe xciv. § 3. XIV. 3 The great chaussée from 
Brussels to Charleroi runs through the centre of the position, 

| Chausses. /. Hist. In 5 chaouces, 6 chau- 
ses. (a, OF. chances, mod.F. chaztsses=Pr. calsas, 
caussas, Sp. calzas, Pg. calas, It. calze, cals, med. 
L, caledas, pl. of caleia, clothing for the legs, 
trousers, breeches, pantaloons, drawers, hose, 
stockings; f. L. calcews, calcizts, shoe, half-boot. 
Formerly naturalized Worn); now usually pro- 
nounced as mod.French ( fés).] 

Pantaloons or tight coverings for the legs and 
fect; esp. of mail, forming part of a knight’s 
armour (in OF. chauces de fer’). 

1484 Caxton Chyualry 61 Chauces of yron or legge 
harnoys ben gyuen toa knyght. 1599 TuyNnne Autuady, 
(1875) 14 Thus hathe the Antique recordes of Domus Regni 
Anglie, ca. 53..the messengers of the kinges howse. .shalbe 


allowed for their Chauses yercly iiijs. viijd. 1834 Prancut 
Brit. Costume 55 Longstockings or pantaloons with feet to 
them, called by the Normans ‘Chausses’, 1850 C. Bourete 
in Gent? Mag. 1. 45 The lower limbs have jambarts .. 
strapped over the mail chausses. 

| Chaussure (fosir). In 4 (erov.) chau- 
ceore, 5-6 chawcer, 7 chauceur. [F, chazs- 
sure, in 13th ¢. chanceure, ‘a hosing or shooing ; 
also, hosen or shooes” (Cotgr.):—L. *calccatira, 
f. calcedve to shoe, f. calceus shoe. Formerly 
naturalized ; now treated as mod. French. ] 

A general term for anything worn on the feet ; 
shoes, boots, etc, (In quot. 1380=hose of mail.) 

3380 Str Ferumb. 563r Ac 3ut pe strok ys ferper wente 
‘,.And ful opon ys genyllere, & bar away ys chauceore, Of 
yre &styly-mad. 2430 Bennet College NS. Mark i. 7(R.) 
Of whoin I am not worthi downfallande or knelande to 
louse the thwonge of his chawcers. 1461-83 Lider, Niger 
Ldw. IV in Housel. Ord. (1790) 29 Clothing and chawcers 
for his groomes in sojourne. 1601 F. Pare Househ. Ord. 
Edw. If (876) 26 For chauceur, the whol yere iiijs. viiid. 
1817 Keatince Jrav. I. 256 Those. leave their chaussure 
at the palace gate. 1850 ‘Ttackeray Pendennis xxvi, The 
prettiest little foot .. and the prettiest little chaussure, too. 
1866 Howeuts Venet. Lifeii, 29 That unfriendly chaussure 


{wooden shoes], F 
+Chausse-trap. Ods. [a..F. chausse-trape.] 


=CAaALTROP 2, 
zgox Garrand Af -Warre 317 Neither omit to cast 
Chausse traps, and Tables full of naylcs. 


{| Chanvin (Joven). - [I'.; from the surname of 
a veteran soldier of the First Republic and Empire, 
Nicolas Chauvin of Rochefort, whose demonstra- 
tive patriotism and loyalty were celebrated, and 
at length ridiculed, by his comrades. After the 
fall of Napoleon, applied in ridicule to old soldiers 
of the Empire, who professed a sort of idolatrous 
admiration for his person and ‘acts. Especially 
popularized as the name of one of the characters 
in Cogniard’s ‘famous vaudeville, Za Cacarde Tré- 
colore, 1831 (‘je suis frangais, je suis Chanvin’) ; 
and now applied to any one smitten with an absurd 
patriotism, and ‘enthusiasm for national glory and 
military ascendancy. Hence, ° 

Chauvinism (forviniz’m). [a. Fs charvin- 
zsme, orig. ‘idolatrie napoléonienne’ La Rousse.] 


’ Exaggerated patriotism of a bellicose sort; blind 


enthusiasm for national glory or military ascend- 
ancy; the French quality whicli, finds its- parallel 


‘in British ‘Jingoism’. 


1870 Pall MaltG. 17 Sept. ro What the French may have 
contributed to the progress of culture within the last twenty 
years is nothing in comparison to the dangers caused within 


CHAW. © 


the same space of time by Chauvinism. 1882 Spectator 
16 Sept. 1186 Throughout Southern Europe, including 
_France,.the journalists are much more inclined-to chau. 
vinism-than-the‘people are. 1883° American VII. 156 
Educated men are.supposed to see the difference between 
patriotism and Chauvinism. - —_, Oye. a agit 

So Chauvinist, Chauvini'stic a. . aes 
* 1890 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 10: La ot Rhin nous quitte, le 
danger commence,’ said ‘Lavalée in his’ chauvinistic work 
on the frontiers of France,: 1877 WALLAacE Russia xxvi. 
41x Among the extreme chauvimsts.’ 1883 D. C. Bouicer 
in Forts. Rev., Chine & For. Powers; The most chauvinist 
of Manchu statesmen. 1888: 4 ¢henanne x7 Oct: 504/3 The 
curious Chauvinistie chatacter taken by German patriotism, 

+Chavallery.- Qés.. [variant of. chevalerie, 
cavallery.| (1. =Cavatry. ee 

16x18 Boiron F/orys i. xx. 238 To raise a Chavallery. 
Jbid, 71 Master of the Roman horsemen, or Chavallery. - 

2. The Cavatigr party or cause (in 17th ¢.). 

2643 Henrie ,Answ. Ferne 5 The chavaleery lately pre- 
vailed. . ; 

+ Chavért. Ods. An alleged name for the hare. 

13.. Nafues of Hare in Rel. Ant, I. 744 In the worshipe 
of the hgfe .. the chauart, The chiche, the couart. . 

+Chave, v. Obs. [f Cuarr: cf. half, halve. 
The northern form in sense 2 is CAVE v.4] ; 

1, trans. To mix or strew with chaff. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 338 Yf thou ferne it weel, or 
chave. Jéid. rv. 119 Do chaved cley therto. 

2. To free (corn, etc.) from chaff and short straw ; 
to separate the chaff from. 

1649 Burur Lng, Jnprov. Impr. (1653) 179 Thrash it out 
of the straw ; and then chave it or clense it from the straw. 
1669 Woruince Syst. Agric. iii. § 4 (681) 29 After you have 
thrashed it, and chaved it with a fine Rake. 19726 Dict. 
Rust, (ed. 3) To Cave or Chave, to separate the larger Chaff 
from the Corn or small Chaff. 

Hence Chaved pp/. a. 
Charving vi. ‘sb. a‘ 

1649 Butane Eng. Isnprov. Iuipr. (1652) 179 By chaving 
of it with a ari toothed Rake. 1669 Wortince Sys. 
Agric. iii. § 4 (1681) 29 And winnowing or chaving. 
Chavel, a typical ME. form of the word now 
written Jown, jaw-blade, cheek. OE. ceafil, ME. 
3-5 cheefi, cheafle, chefle, cheuele, chewyele, 
chelle, chele; chauel, -yi(le, chaul(e, chawl(e, 
chauld; chowl(e, choul(e, choll, chol; 6 chall(e; 
6-7 chawl(e; 7 chowle. See Jow. 
+Charvel, v. Obs, Forms: 3 cheofle, cheflo, 
cheuele, chavile, 4 chaule, 7 chavell. [f. chavel, 
Jowt, cheek.] : . 
1, intr, To wag the jaws; to chatter, talk idly. 
a3223 Ancr, R. 70 Heo erint greot pe'cheofled. {did. 128 
Gelstred, ase pe uox ded .. & chefled of idel. 1307 Pol. 
Songs (1839) 240 To chaule ne to chyde. ' 
2. ¢rans. ‘To mump or mumble (food). ; 
x610 Marknam Afasterp, "1. xii. 34 He doth, as it were, 
chauell or chaw a little hay. 2647 KR. Srarvuton Favenal x, 
Disarm’d of teeth, this chayells with his gums, + 2796 Mar- 
suatL, 2. Yorksh: Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chavole,.to chew im- 
perfectly, 2835 IVhithy Gloss., Chavule, to chew imperfectly, 
to mumble like a toothless person. : =a) 
Hence Cha-veling vi/. sb., chattering, ‘jawing’. 
ax228 Aner. R, 100 Ved pine cien mid totunge, & tine 
tunge mid chenelunge. a 1250 Ozwi § Wight. 284 Mid chav- 
lingand mid chatere.  /bid. 296. - ak 
Chavender. Ins chevender. The saine as 


Cuevin, the chub (fish). : 
e1478 Piet. Voc. in Wr.Wilcker 764 Hee Jrisenla, a 

chevender, 1653 Watton Angler xii, 231 A choice bait for 

the Chub or Chavender. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u. it. 346 

Chub (known by the Name of Chevin-or Chavender). 
Chavepys, erron. f, CHAUDFISSE. 


Chaver, chaverell, var. CHAFER ®, CHEVEREL, 

Charvish. dial. Cf, Curra.’ (See quots.) 

1694 RayS, 6: £.C. Words 61 A Chavish, 2 chatting or 
pratling noise among a great many, Susse2. 1868 Ch, News 
2s Nov., Hearing the morning ‘chavish’ of the birds. 1875 
Panisn Sussex Dial., Chavish, a chattering or prattling 
noise of many persons speaking together. A noise made by 
a flock of birds. ; 

Chavyl(, var. of CHAvEL, Jown. : 

+Chaw, chawe; sb.1. Ols. (Also 6 cheaiw, 
chew.) [App.a by-form of Jaw, modified by asso- 
ciation with the vb. chez ‘or ‘its by-form haw 5 

_it was contemporary in origin with the ‘latter.] 

1. Usually, in 22. Jaws, chaps, fauces.. - 

830 PAtscr. 507 Get me a kaye to open his chawes. 1535 
Coverpate Yob xxxiliz, I will. open my‘mouth, and my 
tonge’ shal speake ‘out of my chawes..- 1840 Eart Surrey 
Poems 66,*How 20 age,’ My withered skin: How it doth 
shew my dented chews. And eke my toothless chaps. 1548 
Oxpe Zvasim. Par. 2d Tim, 25, was delyuered from the 
moste rageing lyons cheawes.. 1557 Primer Mij, How 
swete be thy.wordes-to my chawes. 1583 Srupacs Anat 
‘Abus. 11.64 From the chawes of the greedic lions. -x60x 
Horan Pliny (1634) 1. 328 Any greater load than the 
can bite betweene their chawes. “1611 Binte Zeek, xxxviit. 
4 {also xxix. 4], I will... put hookes into thy chawes [yz0d, 
edd. jaws}. 3626 Raleigh's Ghost 116 The same little beast 
..algo entring into the chawes of the Crocodile, 

- pb. rarely in sivg. A jaw... ra ei 

1890 SPENSER F Q. 1. iv, 30 All the ‘poison ran about his 
chaw. 160r HoLtanp Pliny (1634) I. 337 The Camell. -hath 
no fore-teeth in the vpper chaw. 2 od u 

2.. Conzb, chaw-bone =jaw-bone. - , 

"2546 Lancuiy Pol. Verg. De Invent. ut. X77 5 The Chaw- 
bone of a serpent. «16x2°T, TayLor Covent, Vitis iii. 6 (1629) 


(see sense 1 above), 


CHAW. 


663 The Lord opened a chawbone. @ 1670 Hacxer Ad, 
Williams % (1692) 144 To break-the chaw-bone of the lye. 

Chaw, 54.2 now vulear. [f. CHAW v.] -An-act 
of chewing; also, that which is chewed, e.g. a quid 


ofitobacco. : 

: 1772 Gentl, Mag. XLII, 191 The tars. . Took their chaws, 
hitched their trousers, and grinn’d in our faces. 1833 
-Marryat Peter Siniple xiv, The boy was made to open his 
mouth, while the chaw of tobacco was extracted. 

Chaw (i$), v. (now vulgar). Also 6-7 chawe. 
[A by-form of Cauw (OE, ‘edowaz)> found since 
16th c. The form is not easily accounted for, but 
it agrees with mod.Du. kanwez, Ger. hauwen, LG. 
hauen, Rkawen, as distinct from MHG, Adee, 
OHG. chiuwan, MDu. kuwer; and it is not. far 
‘phonetically from another variant chow, chove, 
used in Eng. in 16th c., and now in Sc. and some 
Eng. dialects; see Chow. C/aw was very common 
in x6-17th c.; it occurs in Udall, Bradford, Levins, 
Golding, Marbeck, Baret, Breton, Drayton, Marston, 
Dekker, Topsell, Donne, Ben Jonson, Markham, 
Boyle, Fuller, Cogan, Harris, ete. in addition to the 
authors cited below. It is now esteemed_vulgar, 
and is used of coarse or vulgar actions, as‘ chawing’ 
tobacco. i : 

(A suggested explanation of the form is a possible passing 
of the OF. céowan, céaty, ciwor, cower, into another con- 
jugation, as ceazvan, céow, ceawenr ; but as no trace of the 
chaw form occurs before 1530, this seems uhhistorical.)] 

1. trans. To chew; now es, to chew roughly, 
to champ; or to chew without swallowing. 

1530 Pasar. 481/2 There’be mo beestes than the oxe that 
chawe their cudde. rs6z T. Norton Calvin's Just. Table 
Script. Quots., As yet the flesh was betweene their teeth, 
neither as yet was chawed. 1562 Turner Bathes 12 Chawe 
your meate well. 1577 B. Gooce Meresbach's Husb. ut. 
(586) 132 b, If they [cattle] want their digestion, or chawe 
not cud. 1596 Seensrr F. Q. t. iv. 30 Malicious Envy .. 
still did chaw Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode. 
x60o Haxtovr Voy. (1810) III. 456 When they eate, they 
chawe their meate but little. 1609 Biste (Douay) Prov. 
xxx. 14 A generation, that..chaweth with theyr grinding 
teeth, 1634 Sir'T. Herbert 7yav. 15: They are alwayes 
chawing it [opium]. 2653 Watton Angler viii. 172 Chaw 
alittle white or brown bread in your mouth. 1665 Pepys 
Diary Z June, Some. roll-tobacco, to smell to and chaw. 
@1700 Dryoen fab, Cock § Fox 485 Nor chaw’d the flesh 
of Iambs but when ‘he could. 1734 Nortn Lan. u,v. 
? ae has Thistles to chaw. 1833 Marryar P. Sinzple 
ii, You must lam tochaw baccy. 1878 Mrs, Stowe Poganuc 
P. iii, 23 They've bit off more’n they can chaw. ts 

+b. sfec. To make (bullets) jagged by biting 
(cf. CHa v. 5 3, for quots. see CHAWED). ds. 
C@. intr. 

3363-87 Foxr A. ¢,J4, (1396) 967/x Hauing some good 
morsell..giuen him to chaw upon. x56x T. Norton Ca/- 
vin's Inst. ww. 6t They doo not only forbid to eate, but also 
euen okey to chawe. 1638 W. Girnerte AZS. Let. 
Abp. Ussher, T have chawed many times upon those husks. 
1630 Buswer Axthropfomet. xiii. 134 The women do con- 
tinually chaw of these three things. 1704 Wortipce Dict, 
Rust: et Urb, s.v. Blood-letting, Making him [a horse] 
chaw and move his'Chops. 1884 Bath Frul, 26 July 6/5 


Two lions and a'tiger..began ‘chawing’ away at my leg. - 


¥2. fig. a. ?To corrode, fret, wear down. 

1§13- Douctas £neis vu. i, 137, I am_ god Tybris.. 
Quhilk. .with mony iawp'and iaw Bettis thir brayis, chaw- 
ing the bankis doun [dz ed, 1874 Zas schawand, =shavand, 
L, stvingenten]. ‘ 

b. To month or mumble (words). . 

1363-87 Foxe A. §- Af. (1684) Il]. 736 The Priests do so 
champ them and chaw them [Latin words]. 1649 G. Dasret 
Trinarch,, Hen. IV, txxi, They who in Richard's Raigne 
. the gaudye word Of Tyrranie had Chaw’d, 

e. To ruminate upon, brood over. 

azgs8 Q: Exiz. in Hearne ColZ. 3 June (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
256,1;.chawe themby musing. 1600 Heywoop 2 Zdw. IV, 
Wks, 1874 I. x12 He chawes his malice. 1603 H. Crossr 
Vertues Comey, (1878) 89 Large roomes, wherein a man 
may walke and chawe his melancholy for want of other 
repast, 1633 G. Hreserr Temple, Content viii, When all 
thy deeds .. are chaw'd by others pen and tongue. 1845 
(see CHAWING]. _ abi ce ae ‘ ‘ 

3. slang, chiefly in U.S. To chaw wp: to de- 
molish, ‘do for’, ‘smash’. ’ : 

1844 Dickens Martin Chuz. xxi, The patriotic locofdco 


mévement ..in which the whigs was so chawed up, /did.° 


There air some catawampous chawers in the small way too. 
1837 F, Doucass Sfeech (Bartlett, s. v. Catatvampously), 
For fear of being catawamptiously chawed up, 


Chaw, var. CHa, Ods., tea. : 


’ Chaw'-bacon. [f. Cuaw w..+ Bacon] A ludi- 
crous, or contemptuous designation for a country 
clown ;.-a bumpkin. . 
1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 379 You live cheap with chaw- 
. bacons, and’see a fine flat country. 1863 Corui. Mag. 
Mar. 444 His companions are all the whilelaughing at him 
as an innocent, as a greenhorn, asa chawbacon. r880 
° PERFERIES Gr, Ferne F, 70 Half a dozen grinning chaw- 
acons watching him. . - : 

+ Chaw'buekr, sd. Obs. Also chaubac, -buick. 
{a. Pers. and Urdu chabuk horse-whip : see CHa- 
BOUK.] A whip; flogging. with a-whip. (In India.) 

1658 Fewer Acc. &. Jdia 98 (Y.) He ‘has a Black Guard 
that by 2 Chawbuck, a great Whip, extorts- Confession. 


” 


1756 in Long Ree. Bexgal 7g (¥.) The Nabob. .threatened , 


their'Vaquills with the Chaubac. 1784 Song in Seton-Karr 
Sel. Calc, Gaz. 1, 18(¥.) With Muskets and Chaubuicks 
secure, They guard us in Bangalore Jail. ~ = 


Vor. Ii. : 


805 


+Chaw’buck, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] rans. To 
flog with a chawbuck ; to whip. 

1682 Hepces WS. Diary 2 Nov. (Y.) The next day he 
was beat on y® soles of his feet, y¢ third day. .Chawbuckt. 
1699 Let. to LE, India Couzp. 23 March (Y.) To be tyed up 
and chawbucked. 1726 in Wheeler H7s¢. Zdia II. 410(¥.) 
Another Pariah he chawbucked 25 blows. 

Chaweer, obs. form of CaaussuRE. 

Chawdmelle: see Caaup-MeLL&. 

+ Ghaw'dron. Oés. or arch. Forms: 5 chau- 
doun, -on, -yn, -ern, -ron, chawdon, - , 
chawdewyne, chaundron, 6 chauden, 7 chau- 
der, chawdre, chawthern, chaldern(e, 7-8 
chawdron, chaldron, [ME. chandoun, a. OF. 
chatidun (caldun, caudun) +L, type caldunum, cf. 
med. L. caldiina, (‘de novem ovibus fiunt fercula 
quee vocantur ca/duse, Du Cange’); app. a deriv, or 
compound of ca//d-as hot, but the latter part of the 
word is obscure. In MLG. haldfie, mod. G. hal- 
daune-n, In later Eng. corrupted app. by form- 
assoc. with CHALDRON. (See also CHOWDER.) ] 

+1. Akind of sauce, consisting of chopped en- 
trails, spices, and other ingredients. Obs. 

©1420 Liber Cocorut (1862) 9 Chaudoun for wylde digges, 
swannus, and piggus. ¢x440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 442 Chaudern for Swannes. 1460 J. Russett 
Bk. Nurture 535 in Babees Bk. (1868) 152 To signet & 
swann, convenyent is be chawdoun, /ézd¢. 688 Swan with 
the Chawdwyn. 9 Ord, R. Housch, 96 Garbages of 
swannes, the chaundron made sufficiently. 1603 HoLtanp 
Plutarch's Mor, 680 Blamangers, jellies, chawdres, and a 
number of exquisit sauces. 1615 Markuam Eng. Hozs-w. 
(1660) 14 This is called a Chauder or Gallantine, and is a 
sawce almost for any Fow! whatsoever. 

2. Entrails of a beast, esp. as used for food, 


arch. 

1878 Lyte Dodoens v. xviii. 572 The second kind of Letuce 
hath crompled Ieaues .. drawen togither almost like the 
Moguet or Chauden of a calfe. 1604 Dexxer Honest Hh. 
Wks. 1873 11. go Calves chaldrons and chitterlings. 1605 
Suaks. Macd, w. iv Fs Adde thereto a Tigers Chawdron, 
For th’Ingredience of our Cawdron. x607 Torseit Hon 
Beasts (1658) 70 The chawthern, the head, and the feet of 
Calves. 1611 Cotar., /7a?se, also, a calues chaldern. 1658 
T. Mayverne Archimag. Anglo-Gall. No. 51.44 To makea 
Pudding of Calves-Chaldrons. 1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Calf’s Chaldvon, The Chaldron is also eaten in a 
Court Bouillon, or Broth. 1798 Progr. Man 26 in Anti- 
Facobin 19 Feb., How Lybian tigers’ chawdrons love assails. 

8. conth, Chathernwise : see CHATHERN. 

Chawdron, obs. form of CHALDRON. 

Chawed (t{§d), AA/. a.(nowvzlgar). [£CHAwv.1} 

1, Chewed (but not swallowed). 

1577 B. Goocs Heresbach’s Hush. tw. (1586) 169 They .. 
feede them [pigeons] with chawed white bread. 1599 SHAKs. 
Hen. V, w. ii. 30 In their pale dull mouthes the Iymold 
Bitt Lyes foule with chaw’d-grasse. 1693 W. Rosertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 328 Chewed or chawed. 

+2. Of bullets: see Cuaw v. 1 b. 

1654 Lo. A. Carex in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 364 Il]. 305 
We have found divers bulletts which were chawd in our 
wounded men. 1683 Crowne City Pol. v. i. 65 As venemous 
as a _chaw’d bullet. 1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg. 1. v. 39 
Provided the shot were round and not chaw’d or jag’d. 

Chawer. rare. (now vulgar). [f. CHAWv. + 
“ER 1] One who chaws or chews. 

16rx Corer. Maschenr, a chawer, chewer. 
Cuaw wz. 3]. 

Chawettys: see CHEWET. 

Chawfe, chawffe, obs, ff. CHAFE. 

Chawfinch, obs. form of CHAFFINCH. 

Chawing (t{6:in), 052. sb. (now vulgar’). [f. 
Craw v.+-Inel.] Chewing (e.g. tobacco); fig. 
‘rumination’. Also adt77b. 

2833 Dewss Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The chawyng, 
te macer. 1880 Hotixsanp Treas, Fr. Tong, Remasche- 
ment, a chawing of the cudde, 1693 W. Roserrson 
Phraseotl. Gen. 328 Achewing or chawing, 3845 WhitehalZ 
xix. 128 “Tis an observation for your chawing. 

Chawke, obs. form of CHALK. 

Chawl(e, obs. (14-17th c.) f. CHAVEL, Jown. 

Chawler, obs. form of JowLER. 

Chawlfe, obs. s. e. form of CatF], 

Chawm(e, variant of CHaum. 

Chawmbyr, chawmer, -leyn, obs. ff. Cuaa- 
BER, -LAIN. ; ; 

+Chawn, sb. Obs. or dial. Also 7 chawne, 
choane, chone, chaun. [Identical in meaning 
with Cae sd.1, and perh.a deriv. of Caine v.1, of 
which the pa, t. was in' OE, edz, ME. chane, chone; 
but_the form-history is by no means clear.J 

A gap, cleft, chink, rift, fissure; a chine. 

“360x Hottanp PZizy I. 37 In one place the walls of cities 
are laid along : in another they be swallowed vp in a deepe 
and wide chawne. 1609 —A772. Marcell, xvit. vii. 89 The 
earth waxing drie .. openeth very great -chinkes“and wide 
chawnes._ x61 Coter., Fendasse, a cleft, rift, ghee, choane. 
1627. T. Jacnson Chr- Obed. iti, Wks. 1844 XII. 244 An 
earthquake. .made a chaun or rift in the roof of the temple. 
1688 R. Hoime Avwoury ut. 82/2 An Adams Apple-[hath] 
some rifts, chaps, or chones thereon. 1708 Motrsux Rade- 
Jais w. li, I was. .plagu’d with Chaps; Chawns and Piles at 
the Fundament. “1799 Rev, F.' Leicuton (Shrewsbury) 
MS. Lett. to Rev. ¥. Boucher 26 Feb, Shropshire word 
chone, meaning ‘a chap, gap; or cut in the flesh of the 
fingers, from excessive cold. : = 


1844 [see 


CHEALD. 


+Chawn, v. Od. Also 6-7 chaune, 
chawne, choane. [Like the sb, found about 
1600, and during the early part of 17th c. The vb. 
was probably from the sb.: cf. Curvz sé.1 and v.1] 

Hence Chawned, Chawning, Jf/. adjs. 

1. txivr. To gape open. 

1601 HoLianp Piiny I. 435 That the threshing floors should 
be wrought and tempered with oile lees, that they might not 
chawn & gape. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 1. 512 Arches .. 
now chinking and chawning for age. 1610 W. FotkincHam 
Art of Survey 1. viii. 19 Salt, bitter, chauning, burnt, 
parched. .grounds. 

2. trans. To cleave or rive asunder; to cause to 
gape open. 

1600 Marston Antonio & Mell. 1. iii, O thou all-bearing 
earth .. O chaune thy breast, And let me sinke into thee. 
z611 Corar., Crevasser, to chop, chawne, chap, chinke, riue 
or cleaue asunder. /bid. Pendiller, to..chap, choane, open. 

8. trans, = CHINE v2 

@ 1693 Urqunart Rabelais in. xxviii. 235 Chawned cod. 

Chawn, obs. form of KHAN. 

Chawnce, Chawndelere, Chawnge, 
Chawnjore, Chawnsell, Chawnt, etc., obs. 
ff, CHANCE, CHANDLER, CHANGE, CHANGER, CHAN- 
CEL, CHANT, eic. 

Chawthern, var. CHAWDRON, Obs., entrails. 

Chaw--stick. [f. Cuaw v.+Sricx.] A species 
of Gouania (G. domingensis, N.O. Rhamnacex), a 
common creeper in the West Indies and Brazil, so 
called in Jamaica because its thin flexible stems 
are chewed as an agreeable stomachic. 

1736 P. Browne Jamaica 172 The chawstick. .is generally 
kept to rub and clean the teeth. 1866 7'cas. Bot. 545 
Tooth-brushes are made by cutting pieces of chaw-stick to 
a convenient length, and fraying out the ends, ; 

+Chaw*-tooth. Ods. A molar tooth, grinder. 

1648 HexHam Dutch Dict, Een MMael-tandt, a great 
Chaw-tooth, or one of the Grinding teeth, 

Chawyile, variant of CHAVEL, JowL. ; 

|| Chay, choy (t{é1, tfai, toi), chaya (tfaica). 
Also 6 saia, 8 shaii, 9 choya, chey, chay-root, 
shaya-root. [ad. Tamil saya, in other Indian 
vernaculars shaya, chaya.] The root of the Indian 
plant Oldenlandia umiéellata (N.O, Cinconacex), 
used to give a deep red dye to Indian cottons. 

1598 tr. Cacsar Frederike (¢ 1566) in Hakluyt (Y.) Died 
with a roote which they call saia. 1727 A. HamMiLton New 
Ace. E. Ind. 1, 370 (¥.) The famous dye called Shaii. 1807 
Ann, Reg. 874 The chaya, or red dye-root of the coast. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Cznamon § P. v. 78 Chay-root, 
yielding the red dye which figures on Indian chintzes. 1845 
Stocquerer Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 373. The dye-root 
called chay.. which furnished the durable red. 1860 
‘Tennent Ceylon IL. 55 Choya-roots, a substitute for Madder. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 809/: The celebrated red turbans of Madura 
are dyed with chayroot. . os a 

Chay, vulgar corruption of Cuatsz [as if this 
had been a plural word chay-s; cf. cherry, Chinee, 
pea]; cf. also Suay. 

1704 Foors Afayor of G. 1.i, There’s Mr. Sneak keeps my 
sister a chay. 179% Mackenzie Afan Feel, xxxiii. (1803) 56 
The pleasure of eeping achay of one’s own. 1814 Map. 
D'Arsiay HWanderer 111.77 You know our chay-cart of old. 
1839 Dickens Tuggs's at k aE, Sh, Boz 369 ‘ How shalt 
we go?’..‘Achay?” suggested Mr. Joseph Tuggs. ‘Chaise,’ 
whispered Mr. Cymon. ‘I should think one would be 
enough,’ said Mr. Joseph. ‘ However, two chays, if you like.” 

Chayer, -yre, Chayn, obs. ff, CHamr, Cuain. 

Chaynge, obs. form of CHANGE. 

Chayote: see CHOCHO. 

Chaytif, -tyf, ME. variant form of Carrirr, 

+Che (t{2), 2707. Obs. dia/. An expanded syllabic 
form of Cu, for ze 1, (With ch, che, cf. the recent 
s.w. dial. wtch, wtchy, I.) 

1568 T. Howe. Ard, Amitie (1879) 90 Chee vore tha cham 
no clowne. 1894 Greenn Looking Glass Wks. 1831 I. 97 
Che trow, cha taught him his Jesson, 1605 SHaxks. Leas iv. 
vi. 246 Keepe out che vor’ ye. 

Chea-, in many words, earlier spelling of CHEE-. 

Cheadle. Used by Cockayne (who took it pro- 
bably from Halliwell’s cheadle-dock) as a transl. 
of OE. cedele ; it could not however be the repre- 
sentative of this word, which from the Vocabulary 
cited appears to be =chadlock or charlock. . 

[z1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 297 Afercurialis, cedelc, cyrlic. 
Ibid. 451. cx000 Sax. Leechd, 3, 186 pas wate pe man 
mercurialis, & odrum naman cedelc nemned} Cockayne 
translates ‘named mercurialis, and byanothernamecheadle, 

Cheadle-dock, in Halliwell as a name of 
Senecio Jacobza, but no authority is given, and the 
name is otherwise unknown to Britten and Hol- 
land, and to the dialect glossaries. __ 

‘Cheafle, early f. CHAVEL, now JowL. 
+Cheald, chald, 2. and sb, Obs. Also 4 
cheld., [:-OE. (Saxon) ceald = Anglian cald- 
(whence Coup). Ci. chalf=calf, chalk =calk, etc.] 

=Coxp (in early Kentish dial.) — 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 42 /Enne drinc cealdes weeteres, 
c1x60 Hatton G. ibid. ZEnne drinc chealdes wateres._¢ 1330 
Arth, & Mert. 8840, Thurch the hert that ysen cheld Pased. 
1340 Aye. 139 Honger an porst and chald and hot, /é7d. 


242 Hit is hard and chald aseaston, Alsuo byep pet uolk 

chealde ine be loue of god. . * 
Cheany, variant of CHEYNEY. fen 

- - 39 


CHEAP, 


+ Cheap, sd. Obs. ‘Forms: 1 céap, 2-5 chap, 
2-7 cheap, 4-6 chepe, (3 chype,'schep), 5-6 


cheen(e; Se, chaip(e, 6 chiepe, 6-7 cheape.’ 


, [A‘common Teut. sb.: OF. céap ‘ barter,. buying 
and selling, market, price,. merchandise, stock, 
cattle’, = OF ris. £49, OS. 266 (MDu. coop, Du. 
Loop, LG. hoop), OHG. chouf, MHG. houf trade, 
buying and selling, merchandise, gain, payment 
(Ger. kauf purchase) :—WGer. *£aup:—OTeut. 
*kaupo-z masc.; cf, ON. Laup bargain, pay, wages 
(Sw. 24%, Da, 4/86 bargain, purchase, price), neut. 
i—*kaupo™. The original sense was ‘ bargaining, 
barter, exchange of commodities’, whence, after 
the use of money, ‘ buying and selling ’, ‘ buying or 
selling’, in later times often restricted to ‘ buying, 
purchase’ alone. Beside it, the Teut. langs. have 
the derivative verbs, *Laupjaz (OHG. choufen, 
OE. efepan), and *kaupéjan (Goth. Lanpon, OHG. 
choufin, OX. edapian) to barter, buy and sell, etc. 
(see CHEAP v,), and OHG. an agent-sb. choufo, 
WGer. type *kazfo, -on, trader, merchant. OF. 
is the only language in which the sb. has the 
sense ‘cattle’, so that there is no ground for taking 
that as the original sense; it was cither, like the 
word CaTTLe itself, a special application of the 
general sense ‘merchandise, stock’, or perhaps 
connected with the use of cattle as a medium of 
exchange or measure of value ; cf. FER. 

The coincidence of the stem Zauf-, and esp. the identity 
of the WGer, agent-sb. *kanupo, -on ‘trader, merchant, 
dealer’, with L, canfo, -On-em *petty tradesman, huckster, 
tavern keeper’, has suggested that the ‘Tent. word and its 
family are of Latin origin. But there are serious difficulties, 

Some, taking the Goth. vb. Aaufatjan ‘to cuff’ as a 
deriv. of the same root, suggest for £az/- the original sense 
of ‘stroke, striking’: compare the notion of ‘striking’ a 
bargain, ‘striking hands’ over a bargain, Ger, Aandsch/ay.] 

I. Asa simple sb. 

1. A bargain about the bartering or exchanging 
of one commodity for another, or of giving money 
or the like for any commodity ; bargaining, trade, 
buying a selling. < 

teowulf 4822 Nees pat ySe ceap to segangenne gumena 
zxnigum, @1200 Aforal Ode 68 ta Lamb, Hom. is Ech 
mon mid pet he hauct mei buggen houene riche. .Alse mid 
his penic alse oder mid his punde. pet is be wunderlukeste 
chep pet eni mon efre funde. c1z05 Lay. 31799 No mihtest 
bu urh nene chep finde neouwer na pred. @1310 in 
ean Lyric P, xi. 39 Al for on y wolde 3eve threo, with. 

e chep. 

2, The place of buying and selling; market, 
(Hence b. in place-names, as Cheapside, Hastcheap.) 

€ 1000 /ELFRIC Grawt. weil, (Z.) 201 Ueno, ic gange to 

ceape. 1462 Paston Lett. 452 I1. 103, ] wolle..man hyr and 
bryng hyr downne to the Gylys of Hulle, for that ys my 
chype. 
_b. ¢1300 A. Adis. 2654 Al so noble of riche mounde, So 
is chepe in this londe. _1362 Lancu. ?. Pl, A. v. 165 A Ra- 
kere of chepe. 1596 J. Noroen Progr. Pietie (1847) 115 
Deservedly crowned with a halter in Cheap. 

3. That which is given in exchange for a com- 
modity ; price; value. 

¢ 1025 Cunt's Eccl. Laws 18 (Bosw.) Deopum ceape xe- 
bohte. ¢x205 Lay. 385 Hire cheap wes pe wrse. 1424 Sc. 
Act Fas, [ (1597) § 24 Bread and aile..for reasonable price, 
after the chaipes of the countrie. ¢2440 Prontp. Parw, 72 
Cheep [X. chep or pryse, 1499 chepe], precium. 

Exchangeable commodities, merchandise, 
goods, chattels, esp. (live) cattle. 

897 O. E, Chron., Ac hie waron micle swibor sebrocede 
on bem prim searum mid ceapes cwilde and monna. 9: 
Blickl, Hont, 39 Pxt we .. ageafon pone teopan dal pres (fs 
we on ceape habban. Jéid. Pone teopan dal on urum weest- 
mum, & on cwicum ceape. a@xcoo Laws King Ine 40(Bosw.) 
His neahgebures ceap. > 

IE. In contextual uses, 


cy wolde 


1463 Peston Lett. 478 UL. 739 Summe sey pat ze kepe hym 


earth, scarcity, See hs 
+ €%328 Pol. Songs (Camden) 341 Tho _god 3er was a3ein i- 
come, and god chep of corn, " ¢ 2449 Pucock Refs. t..xviii- 
x08 Ina po of derth and ina 3eer of greet cheep. 148x 
Caxton yer. ut. viii: 147 Ther is plente' and good chepe 


efonrart 820° 
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in one yere, In another yere it is had in grete chicrte, 1481-3 
— Bh. for Travellers in Promp, Parv. 72 He byeth in tyme 
& at hour, so that he hath not of the dere chepe (dx chier 
murchiet). 1884-9 in Sougs'& Ball. Ph. & Alary (1860) 12 
Dear cheape of vittels withe the thowe hast brought. 1574 
Hectowes tr. Guenara's Ep. (1577) 223 Meruell ofthe good 
cheape that was in those dayes, and of the dearth that is 
nowe of victualles, 

b. zransf. Plenty, abundance. «9 

©1325 Coer de L. 1897 The Englishmen. .slew of them so 

tt cheaps, That there lay much folk on heaps. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A, 1. xi. 261 It is but by wordes wherof 
is gode chep ynoughe. % 

. Hence, cheap alone: Abundance of commo- 
dities, plenty, cheapness ; opposed to dearth. 

€7384 Cuaucer 7. Mame 1974 Of chepe, of derthe, and of 
ruyne. «1400 Cou. AZyst. 148, I xal not spare for schep 
norderthe. 2370 Tuvnne Pride § Low!l, (1841) 6 Concern- 
ing dearth or cheape, goodness or harme. 1§73 TussEr 
Husb, (1878) 111 Slack ‘neuer thy weeding, for dearth nor 
for cheape. 

8. quasi-adj. Good cheap was used for: That is 
a good bargain, that can be purchased on adyan- 
tageous terms; low-priced, cheap. Compared 
beller cheap, best cheap. So (rarely) great cheap. 

(It is not clear whether the notion was ‘at a good market’, 
or ‘as a good b; in ’.) 

¢ 1375 Cato Major 1. xxix. in Angiia VII, pat is good chep 
may beo dere, And deore good chep also. ¢x400 Maunpev. 
xxii, 233 Clothes of Gold and of Sylk ben gretter chep 
there a gret del, than ben clothes of Wolle. 1494 Fasyan 
vi. 343 Vytayll. .was epe in London, than in many 
shyrys. 1529 Sxeiton Afan. Margery Myik & A. 25 The 
best flessh that enyr I bought, 1973 Tusser Hasd. 
(1878) x04 Count best, the best-cheap, wherescever ye dwell. 
1574 Hyut Conject. Weather ii, Vittayles shall be reason- 
able good cheape. 1611 Buster 2 £sdr, xvi. 21 Behold, victuals 
shall be so good cheape vpon earth, 1663 Gersier Conuse? 
63 Nor is that which is best cheap, alwayes the best profit. 
1682 Wireter Journ. Greece \. 25 Here is very good Bread 
and Wine, and good cheap I believe. 1736 Batey, s. v. Best, 
Best is Best-cheap. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. That costs little (trouble, 
etc,), easily obtained; plentiful, abundant; of 
small value, ‘cheap’, 

[1340 Ayend, 256 Ac ulatours and lye3eres bych to grat 
cheap ine hare cort.} 1534 Lp. Brrnurs Gold. Bh. Af, Aurel, 
(1546) Because that vertue is so deere in thee, and makst 
folye so great cheape. 1557 Wyatt in To?fell's Afisc, (Arb.) 
83 Faire wordes. .be chepe, they cost right nought, x620 
Suecton Quix, HI. xxxvi. 258 Nothing. .is better cheap... 
than Compliment. 1637 Rutiizrrorp Le??, ciy, (1862) 1. 264 
It cost me nothing, it is good-cheap love [i.e. Christ's]. 1647 
Sanperson Ser, I. 200 They wish us well, and pity our 
case (good words are ee cheap), but do little or nothin; 
for us. 3656 Jeanes Puls, Christ 315 That advice, which 
delivered by a common man, is eape, yet comming 
from a counseller, serjeant, judge, are of great value. 

9. quasi-adv. Good cheap was also used (cf. fo 
or at good cheap in §) for: On advantageous 
terms, at a low cost, cheaply. (Compared as in 8.) 

1420 Wl & Inv. N. Counties (835) 63 I wille bat my 
brothere William haue landes & rentys bettir chepe 
pen any othir man. 1428 4. 2. J7ilds (2882) 82. . 1467 
Maun. § Househ. Exp. 395 My mastyr schal have it as 
good chepe as any othere mane. 1528 Tinpate Wicked 
dfanmon Wks, I. 122 To buy as good cheap ns he can, and 
to sell as dear ashe can, 1§38 Aderdeen Keg. V. 16 (Jam.) 
Settis it bettir chaip to ony wyis. 1570 Ascnam Scholem, 
(Arb,) 125 As a man, that would feede vpon Acornes, whan 
he may cate, as good cheape, the finest wheat bread. 
Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 21 No Tradesman should sell his 
ware too or cheape. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 47 The 
people will take him for their Minister that will do it best 
cheap. 31667 Decay Chr. Piety xi, § 8. 324 Like sick men, 
who desire to die good-cheap. 

b. transf. and fig. On good terms, with little 
effort ; cheaply, easily. 

1567-9 JEWEL a Apol. (1611) 461 Ye might as good 
cheape, and as well haue wished, that all the whole people 
-.would learne to Speake Greke. +2583 Gotpinc Calvin on 
Deut, clxvili. rogo [Vhey] thinke thi y to scape the better 
cheape before God. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius u. 39 Hoping 
..to take them all Prisoners good choo. 1665 Srexcer 
Prophecies 108 We may ever have Prophecies from these 
persons very good cheap. 1692 R. L’E NGE Josephus’ 
Antig. xvit xii. The Romans... came off better Cheap. 

10. Couth. cheap-house, a house of merchandise. 
[CE£. OL. edapstow market-place.} 

1606 Hienon Truths Purch, Wks, 1. 46 This sinne of not 
caring to frequent Gods cheap-house, which is-His church, 

Cheap (tfip), @. and adv. Also 6 chepe, 6-7 
cheape. [A comparatively recent shortening: of 
‘good cheap’, in its adjectival and adverbial uses ; 
see prec., senses 8 and g; not found before 16th ¢.] 

A. adj. ‘1, That may be bought at small cost ; 
bearing a relatively low price; inexpensive. Op- 
posed to dear, See tee : 

xgog Hawns Pasi, Pleas, ‘1. xix, Of meate and ke 
there was great plenty, Nothynge I wanted, were it = 1 
or dere.” 2634 Sir ‘I, Hersert Zrav. 24 In these Hands, 
fruit is cheape and delicate. 2776 Apam Ssurn H7. NV. 1. 
1.1.8 The silks of France are better and chenper than those 
of England, 183: Blackw. Mag. Feb. 416/2 On the top of 
the ‘cheap and nasty’, did you never pass through Birming- 
ham? 1832 in C, M, Wakefield Life 7A ttawood xiv. (1885) 
231 (List of the banners. .in the procession into Birmingham, 
May 28, 1832) Cheap Government, Cheap Religion, an 
Cheap Bread. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Compensation Wks. 
1884 1. 49 Cheapest, say the prudent, is the dearest labour. 


‘b. zransf. (Applied to the price itself, the place - 


where a commodity is sold, etc.) 


a 


CHEAP. - 


1598 B. Joxson £y. Afan in Hui. i. (R.) He sells his 
reputation, at cheape market. 1656 H. Pinups Purch. 
Pait. (1676) 4 The price of. money falls cheaper, and the 
price of Land riseth dearer. rg2t Berkerey Prev. Ruin 
Gt. Brit. Wks, U1, 200 Manufactires. .set on foot in cheap | 
parts of the country, 2788 Burns Scotch Drink xiii, The 
cheapest lawyer's fee, 3838 Mzrray’s Hand-bk, N. Gerun 
479 Heidelberg is a very cheap place of residence, 1878 B. 
Price Pot. Zcou, ix, To buy in the cheapest market. Afod. 
Patronizing cheap shops. _Heisnotacheap tailor, 

2. Bearing « low price in proportion to its in- 
trinsic value; of good value, in ‘proportion to its 
price; well worth the price. . 

1611 Dexxer Roaring Girl 1. i. Wks. 1873 11]. 141 Good 
things are most cheape, when th’ are most deere. @ 1632 
G. Hernerr Yacula Prudenttn: (1836) 141 Til ware is never 
cheap. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesm. xxxviii. (1841) 109 
Our manufactures may be cheap, though high-priced, if the 
substance be rich, Jéfa, xxxvit. roo Goods may be low- 
priced and not cheap. 3855 Macaunay “ist. Eng. 1V, 122 
The services of a Secretary of State ,. well qualified for his 
post would have been cheap at five thousand, 

3. fiz. Costing little labour, trouble, effort, ete. ; 
easily obtained. . 

1603 Suaxs, Afeas. for M, u. iv. 105 Twer the cheaper 
way. Better it were a brother dide at once, Then that 2 
sister, by redeeming him, Should die for ever, .1633 G. 
Hernert Yemple, Church Porch x, The cheap swearer 
through his open sluce Lets his soul runne for nought. /dfd. 
xii, The cheapest sinnes most dearly punisht are; Because 
to shun them also is so cheap. 1660 Trial Regic. 20 He 
thinks it as cheap to defie the Court, as Submit to it. 1788 
Ginpon Decl, § J, xxyvi. (1875) 435/2 The courage of a soldier 
is found to be the cheapest and most common quality of 
human nature, 1883 Runciman Shifgers § Sh. 10 My 
kisses ain’t cheap.” ' ‘ 

4. Involving little trouble and hence of little 
worth ; worthless, paltry. : 

x57t Hanmer Chron. rel, (1633) 63 Take it gentle reader 
as cheapeas you finde it. 2 1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leviath, 
22 The cheap laughter of all illiterate men, 1738 Jounsox 
Loudon 36 ‘The cheap reward of empty praise. “1872 F. 
Haus Fatse Philology 88 note, His cheap Latin has about the 
same... relevance, etc. 1884 Ear. Grey. in 19th Cent. 
Mar. 5x3 Towin a cheap popularity with a large class ot 
electors “ . 

5. Accounted of small value, made little of, lightly 
esteemed; 52. Mea al into contempt through 
being made too familiar. : : : 

1896 Suaks. x Hen, £¥, 11 ii. 4x Had Iso lauish of my 
presence beene., So stale and cheape to vulgar Company. 
@ 1626 Bacon (J.) He that is too much in any thing, so that 
he giveth another occasion of society, maketh himself cheap, 
1668-9 Preys Diary 15 Jan., Making the king cheap and 
ridiculous. 19770 Laxoniorne Plutarch (1879) 1.179/1 Peri- 
cles : took care we a rae pen ba rey anone ae 

le. 2799 in W. Jay Mfen. C. Winter (2843) 70, wou 
tt wake ae com i 1841-4 Emerson Zss, Friend: 
ship Wks, tifobr) 1. go Leagues of friendship with cheap 
persons, where no friendship can be. 1850 Mrs. H. 3. Stowe 
Oncle Tom ix. 73, I shalt feel rather cheap there, after ait 
that’s been said and done. " 


‘b. To hold cheap: to 

think little of, despise. 

1g90 Staks. Com. £77. m, i, 21, 1 hold your dainties 
cheap, sir, and your welcom deer. 1777. Prstiey Disc. 
Philos, Necess. 171 The works of the three Scotch writers, 
whieh you and I hold so cheap. 1879 Troupe Casar xi, 
123 Possibly he {Cicero] held the Senate's intellect cheap, 

é. Phr. Diré cheap: as cheap as dirt, exceedingly 
cheap (collog.). So the earlier Dog cheap (collog.). 
To be rtd of a thing (Sc.) : not to be over-paid in 
respect of, to get less than one’s. deserts (in the 
way of retribution, etc.). So /o be cheap served. 

2877 Hounsuep Chron, Deser. Jrel, iti, They afourded 
their wares so doggecheape, that, ete, 2986 Woxcorr (P. 
Pindar) Fare. Odes to R.A, xi, And though what's vul- 
garly baptiz’d a rep, Shall in a hundred pounds be deem’d 
dog-cheap. 1818 Scorr H7?. Midlexxxviii, (Crandrian 09.) 
She should hne been boorned aloive, an’ cheap o't, 1818 — 
Br, Lamm, xii, ‘If he loses by us a'thegither, he is c’cn 
cheap o't.’ 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxvii, I sold myself, 
said Mr. Bumble .. I went very reasonable, Cheap, dirt 
cheap! 1848 Whitehall 27% Excommunication’and public 
penance and cheap of it. 1860 Reant Cloister § HH. xix, 
Oh,-Iet that pass: he is cheap served. | 

B. adverbially. At a low price, at small ex- 
pense, cheaply ; with little trouble, easily, 

2868 Grarton Chron. II. 355 If the Englistiemen brenne 
our houses, we care little therefore, for we may soone make 
them ngaine cheape inough. rg92. Greuns 'Ufpst, Courtior 
D ii} a, They care not..so they buyitcheape. ¢x600 Sra. 
South cx, Sold cheape what is most deare, 3653 H. Cocan 
tu Pinto's Trav, xxiii. § x. 81 We got not this victoric so 
cheap, but that it cost seventeen niens lives, 1663 Gexurer 
Counsel 69 This work hath been done cheaper. _2697 Dane 
rer May. (R.) Poor people, who work cheap and live meanly ~ 
on a little rice. 1833 Hr. Martineau Briery Creek: iii. 59 


hold of small account, 


You shall have them cheap. 1848 Mizu Pol, £coz, Wi, XXV. 


§ 3 To sell cheaper in the foreign market. . 

b. Naut. (See quot:) ? Obs. - See ae 
1704 J. Harris Lex.-Techn, s.v. Cabic, Sometimes they 
say, Pay cheap the Cable, i.e, put or hand it out apace. 

C. substantively in the colloquial phrase On che 
cheap s on the cheap scale, cheaply. i 

1888 Daily News 10 Dec. 5/2 The processes cannot be 
both rapid and good. As a consequence the prices cannot 
be low; you cannot do it ‘on the cheap.’ Afod. coflog. To 
do his philanthropy on the cheap. Pay 

D. Comb.-Cheap Jack or Cheap: John, a 
travelling hawker who offers bargains, ustally 
putting up his wares at’ an arbitrary price and then 
cheapening them gradually ; cheap trip, a public 


CHEAP. 


exctirsion (by rail, steamer, etc.) at 2 specially re- 
duced fare ; see Trip ; cheap-tripper (co//og.), one 
who makes a cheap trip. : 

1826-7 in Hone Every-day Bh. IL 1310 Which Cheap John 
is offering for next to nothing. _ 1872 Gro. Extor Middlenz, 
vi. (D.) Making a sort of political Cheap Jack of himself. 
31875 Chamb, Frnd.cxxxm. 66 A Cheap-John is retailing his 
rude witticisms..to induce’ people to purchase his Sheffield 
cutlery. 1838 J, Raine Mem. ¥. Hodgson 1, art note, 
Mobs of cheap-trippers. 1884 J. Pavn Lit. Recoll, iv. xt 
‘The irruption of the cheap trippers. 

+Cheap, v. Obs. Forms: 1 céapjan, 2-3: 
cheap-en, (3 chepin, chapi),. 3-4 chepen, 4-6 
chepe, (§ chepyn), 5-6 cheape, 6-7 cheap. 
[A common Teut. vb.: OE. céapian, -ode to bar- 
gain, trade, chaffer, buy=OS. cépdu'(LG. képer), 
OHG. choufén, MHG. £oufex to bargaia, trade, 
buy and sell, buy, mod.G. Zaufex to buy, ON. 
kaupa to bargain, barter, buy (Sw. 2éf2, Da. 
4jébe to buy), Goth. Aaupon to traffic, trade, buy 
and sell :_OTeut. *2aupijan, £. *haupo-, OL. céap, 
Curar sd, Beside this was another vb, *kazgjan 
(not in Goth.), OLG. cépian (LG. kégen, MDu. 
cépen, Du. kooper to buy), OHG, chozepfen (MHG. 
kaufen), OL. clepan, clpatt, cypart, -te, to sell 3 this 
does not appear to have come down inté ME. 
For the derivation, see Cuzar sd. This verb has 
now been superseded. by CHEAPEN. J 

1..orig. (éztr.) To barter, buy and sell; to trade, 
deal, bargain. 

crooo Ags. Gos. Matt. xxi. 12 Da se Hzalend into pam 
temple eode, he adraf ut ealle pa be ceapodun [c¢ 1160 
Hation G, cheapeden innan bam temple}. — Luke xix. 1 Fi 
Ceapiab od bat ic cume. ¢xx60 Hatton G. ibid., Cheapiai 
oddzet ic cume, 

2. trgits. To buy. (Ger. kaufen.) 

cgs0 Lindisf Gosp, Johniv.§ pette metto ceapadon[Rushw. 
boheoa, Ags. G.. mete bicgan]. «xooo Cadmnon's Crist 
1096 (Gr.) He lifes ceapode moncynne. c1gag Pol, Songs 
139 Such chaffare y chepe at the chapitre. c 1386 Cuauczr 


Wyf's Prot. 268 Sche wol on him lepe, Til that sche fynde 
som man hire to chepe. 

3.trais..To Dargai for, bid for, offer to buy, 
offer a price for, ask the price of, ‘ price’, 

a.x228 Ancr. R, 290 Hwon he uor so liht wurd .. cheaped 
pine soule. 377 Laneor. P. PZ. B. xut. 380 Who so cheped 
my chaffare chiden I wolde, But-he profred to paye a peny 
or twayne More pan it was worth. 1476 Plumpton Corr. 37 
As for your cope, I have cheaped diverse, and under a 
hundred shillings Ican by non. 1530 Patser, 482, I cheape, 
I demaunde the price of a thyng that I wolde bye, ¥¢ sare 
chande.. 1592 Greene Art Conny-catch. < A Flax-wife 
that wanted ‘coles..cheped, bargaind and bought them. 
1614 B. Jonson Barth, Hair i. iv, Why .. stand heere.. 
cheaping of Dogges, Birds, and Babies? 

b.: absol..or intr. - 

‘o 1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Kut, 1271, & al pe wele of be worlde 
were in my honde, & I schulde chepen & chose. 1598 
Mounoay & Cuertie Downfall Lard Huntingdon in Haz. 
Dodsley VIL. 161 Come, cheap for love, or buy for money. 
1600 Hevwoop 1 Edw. IV, ww, iii. Wks. 1874 I. 65 You come 
to cheape, and not.to buy. . 

4. trans. To treat or bargain in order to sell, to 
offer for sale; also (with inf.) to offer 4o se. 

@1225 Filiana 63 pu.. lettest an of be tweolue pat tu 
hefdest icoren chapi [v.7. chepin] be & sullen. 21225 Aner. 
2. 206 Pes deofles best, bet he let to chepinge .. & cheaped 
hit forto sullen. /did. 428 Ancre pet is cheapild, heo cheaped 
hire soule be chepmon of helle. ¢1295 Passion our Lord 
tg in O. £. Adise. 40.He com to be Cow -. And chepte 
heom to sullen vre helare. 1300 Cursor M. 14723 Mani 
chapmen ..Serekin marchandis chepand. 1400 Octouian 
1909 Four.outlawes .. chepede me that chyld to sale, For 
syxty florencys, 1580 [see CHeartnG 2}. : 

5. To fix the price of, set a-price ou, value. 

1460 CaPGRAVE Chron, 180 A grete ordinauns to chepe 
vitaile, 1483 Cath, nel. 62 Tochepe, faxare. 1570 Levins 
Manig. 208 To cheape, licttarl, appreciare. 

Cheap, var. of CHEEP u,, to squeak, 


+ Chea'pable, a. Obs? Valuable: 

1570 Luvins Manip, 2 Cheapable, estimatilis. ' 

Cheapen .(t{fp’n), [fF Cumar a. +.-ny,.or 
modification of CHuaP v., by the suffix -ex.] 

1, trais..To bargain for, ask’ the: price of, bid, 
for, offer a pricé for; = Cuuar v3. Also jig. 
arch, or dial. ; 

1874 HetLowegs tr. Guenara’s Lf, (1877) 129 A Colte..the 
which he cheapened, bought, and brake. 1608 Suaxs. Per. 
‘tv. vi. 10 She would make a puritan of the devil, fhe should 
cheapen a kiss of her. 2727 Swirr oy Shower Wks. 1755 
IIT. 11 39 To.shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 1766 WitKES 
Corr, (180g) ILI. 273, { cheapeneda pig. .and was asked only . 
eighteen sols, -z85r D. Jernoup Sti Giles v. 48 As though 
he was cheapening pippins at an apple-stall, Se 

b. adsol, To bargain, chafter. ae 

1620 Quartes Pentel: (1717) 66.A great Exchange of wate, 

‘Wherein all sorts, and sexes, cheapning are. 1883 Staudard 


3t Aug: 2/3 To sell and to cheapen in the Market Square. 


42. ¢rans; (?) To chaffer,-haggle about terms 


with (a person), or about ‘(a bargain). Oés. 

1654 Eart Oraery Parthen, (1676) 541 His “Enemies. . 
without any cheapening, charg‘d him so roundly, that, etc. 
2697 — Art of IVar 30 In.. Field Engagements: .where we 
intend not to cheapen an Enemy, but to fallon merrily. 
@ 3679 — Guesmaz'u, L wish, whilst you are-chéapening the” 
Bargain, that they do net clap it up. 7 =. Ee 


8. .zrans. To make cheap, lower the price of. 
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1833 Hr. Maatinzau Fr. Wines § Pol. viii, 123 This .. 
Jessens the.cost of production, and .. would cheapen our 
corn. 2848 Mitt Pot, Zcon, I. 1x3 Cheapening production. 


1885 J. Payn Zalk of Town 11. 240 His melancholy, per. 


haps, might have been put on with a view of cheapening 
the terms... with his employers. _ 

b. fig. To lower in estimation, cause to be thought 
little of, bring into contempt, vilify. 

1654 Wuittock Zootomia 426 Meannesse of Birth, or 
slender Havings, cheapen the richest Abilities. 1668 Drypen 
Tyr. Love uti, 1 find m oeed love has cheapend me. 
x742 Younc Ni, Th. ww. 65 Who cheapens life, abates the 
Fear of Death. 1879 Outpa C. Castlemaine 2 She was too 
proud to cheapen herself with coquetry. 

4, intr. To become cheap (#4. and fg.). 

1805 Axx, Rev, III, 308 Corn cheapens in the Baltic when 
it becomes dear in the Mediterranean. 1886 Advance 
(Chicago) 28 Jan. 49 The calm and quiet delights of home 
circles never cheapen. 

Hence Chea‘pening v2/, sé. and A//. a. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 110 Cheepenyng 
of a face of furre. 1656 DuGarp Gate Lat. Unt. § 798. 249 
Contented with the moderate gain of the cheapening parties. 
1773 Brypong Sicély (L.) It is only after a long series of 
chespenings that a purchase can be effected. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ, t. viii, (1876) 86 Labourers are benefited. .by the 
cheapening of any article of ordinary consumption. 

heapener (t{fp’na1). [f. CHearen + -Ex !.] 
+1. One who offers a price; a bidder. Ods. 

1633 Ames dgst. Cerem, Pref. 6 Many wil be comers, 
hearers, cheapners, until they finde that the word growes 
somewhat high rated, 1750 Jounson Ramél, No. 75 P11 
Why should she think her cheapener obliged ‘o purchase ? 

2. One who makes a thing cheap. 

1846 Moztey £ss. (1878) I. 251 Religion has sternly 
revenged herself on those who made her ridiculous. .she has 
thrown into the mire her cheapeners. 

+Chea‘per, sd. Os. “Also 6 cheper. [f. 
Cugar v.+-un1,] One who bids a price, or in- 
quires the price; a bidder, a purchaser. 

@1g29 SKELTON Jfaner of lVorid Poems I. 131 So many 
chepers, So fewe biers..Sawe I never. 1539 TAVERNER 
Evasm. Prov. (1545) 67 Bycause the cheaper shulde be the 
more wyllynge to gyue the reasonable & due price. 155, 
Grimace Crevro’s Offices it. (1558) 140 [He] had require 
y* y* price of y* ground whereof he was a cheaper [eféor] 
shold once be shewed him, and y° seller had so done. 

Cheapfare, obs. form of CHAFFER. 

+ Cheapgild. Obs.-° Modernized spelling (in 
Pais of OF. cdapgyld market-price, price of what 
is stolen, given in Spelman, etc. 

1678-96 Puiturs, Cheapgild, a restitution made by the 
Hundred, or County, for any wrong done by one that was 
in plegio. 17az-2800 in Batwey. 

+Chea'pild, Obs. rare". [f. Cuar 5b. + 
-HILD.] A feciale trafficker. 4 

a1228 Ancr, R, 418 Ancre pet is cheapild, heo chea; 
hire soule pe chepmon of helle, , . 

+ Chea‘ping, v//. sé. Obs, Forms: 1 céeping, 
-ung, céping, -inc, 3-6 cheping(e, (4 sheping, 
4-5 chepyng(e, chepeing), 6 cheaping, cheep- 
ing. [f. Cuxar v.+-1ne1,] 

1. Bargaining ; buying and selling, marketing, 
mercantile dealing. 

arose Laws A thelsiaz 1. P 24 (Bosw.) Det nan _ceaping 
ne sy Sunnan dajum. 1300 Cursor AL, 15419 To baim 
pat fe cheping did. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xx, 

e house..of chepynges [x535 marchandize]._rg80 Barer 
Als, C 403 A setting out to sale to him that will offer most: 
a prising ; a cheaping, Zicitatio, 

. Market, a market-place, 

¢ 1205 Lay. 16682 Samuel nom Agag. .& leedde hine a pan 
cheping. @ 1225 Axcr. R. 88 Vrom mulne & from cheping, 
from smide .. me tidinge bri }» 2388 WreLir Ser, Sel. 
Wks. I. +) Stondinge ydel in be cheping to be hired. ¢ 1485 
£. £. Afisc. (1856) 63 Att churche, at chepyng, or at nale. 
1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1684) I. 460/r They love. .the prin- 
cipal Chaires in Charel greetings in cheeping, 

8., Merchandise, ware, goods. rare. 

¢x200 Trin. Coll. Hont, 213 Gif hit chepinge be be me 
shule meten oder weien., 

4. Comb,, as cheaping-booth, -place, -town. Also 
in proper names of English towns, as Chipping 
Barnet; Chipping Norton, Chipping Ongar, etc. 
(Cf. Market Drayton.) 

.¢1200 ORMN 16095 Ne birrpguw nohht mi Faderr hus Till 
chepinngbope turrnenn, ©3330 Amis & Amil, 1700 Til 
thai com to achepeing toun. 1438. Wvycutr Sernz, Sel. Wks. I. 
317 Sum men clepen it cheping toun. 1367 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) FV. 211 Julius his ymage in pe chepynge place. 

Cheapish: (t/pif), a... Somewhat cheap. 

,' 1872 Howetis Their \Vedd. Yourn, 26 Cheapish board- 
ing-houses. are 

Gheapitre, obs. form of CHAPTER. 


Cheaply (t{zpli), adv. -[f. CusaP-a.4-Ly2] 
iL. “At a low price, ata cheap rate, at small cost. 


“it: and i . 
1ss2_Hutorer Cheapely, viiiter. x60g Suaxs. dfacd. v. 
vies So great a day as this ig cheapely bought’. r6x9 
Gentl. Call. (2696) 8x One may almost as cheaply and easil: 
rig out a° Ship. x762-yr H. Watrouz, Verine's’ Anced. 
Paint. (1786) L. Pref. 3 The antiq: +.48 more cheaply 
pleased than a common reader, 1868 Rusxin Pol, Econ, 
Art. ii. -87 We ought not to get books too cheaply. 1885 
Proctor |Wéist iv. 58 The fourth player's duty is usually 
but to win the trick if he can, and as cheaply as he can, 
4. In-low esteein,. lightly, slightingly. ° : 
1822 Q. Rev. XXVIII. 44 Holding‘ the Protéstants thus 


cheaply. 1865 Pusey Eirex. 95 A tendency to hold.cheaply 
by Hicty Scripture. - 1885 “lilaweh, y pred 6-Apt. 6/s St. 


CHEAT. 


“Paul. treating rather cheaply the pretensions of this church 


at J jem. 

Cheapness (t{pnés). [f. Crap a, +-neus.] 
Quality of being cheap ; lowness of price or cost; 
also fig. (see CHEAP @.) 

15g0 Kayal Proci. in Strype Ecel. Ment. 1. xxvii. (2721) 11. 
222 In plentiful Sort and Cheapness of Price. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron, Il, 234 For lacke of money .. victuall came to such 
reasonable cheapnesse and price. 1678 Wantey Wond. Lit. 
World v1. xxvii. 611/2 Allured with the cheapness of the 
Rent. x71z Steere Sgect. No. 454 ? 6, I resolved to walk 
it, out of Cheapness. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. (1841) 
IL. xxxviii. 108 Cheapness causes consumption. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 133 The cheapness of the material. . 

+ Cheapth. Os. ?nonce-wd. [f. as prec. +-TH.] 
Cheapness. 

1606 Warner 40, Zug. xv. xc, There hucking cheapth, 
here hearkening dearth. 

Chear-: see CHAR-, 

Cheare, obs. form of Cuan, CHEER. 

Chearette, chearie, obs. ff. CuareT, Cuary. 

Chearful, -ly, obs. ff. Cazerrur, CHEERLY. 

Chearish, obs. form of Curnrisu. 

Chearm, cheavrre, obs. ff. Cuarm, CHare. 

Chearupping, ah @.: see CHEERUPPING. 

Cheas(e, obs. f. CHEESE; obs, pa. t. CHOOSE z. 

Cheasell, variant of Cuzsir, gravel. 

Cheaste, var. of Cuxst sb.2 Obs. strife, 

Cheast(es: see CHsss 1. 

Cheasuble, obs. form of CHAsuBLy. 

Cheat (tz), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 chet, 4-7 chete, 
6-7 cheate, 7 cheit, chate, 6- cheat. [In sense 
1, ME. ched(e, aphetic f. achet, var. of eschet, Ese 
CHEAT. Sense 3 is of doubtful origin ; senses 4~9 
appear to have been formed immed. from the vb.] 

+1. An Escugat; property which falls to the 
lord of the fee by way of forfeit, fine, or lapse. Obs. 

€1375 Se. Leg, Saints, Mathias 193 Pylat gef Tyberea 
To Judas, & hyre gud also, As chet.” 1377 Lanxot. P. Pl. 
B. 1v. 175 Porw 30ure Jawe .. [lese many chetes (C-fe.ré, 
menye escheytes] ¢14qqo Prom. Parv. 73 Chete for the 
lorde, caducum, couftscarium, fisca. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 
rgoa, It is called Marchett, as it were a chete or fine for 
mariage. x649 Seupen Latus Lug. 1. li. (3739) tor It is 
nonsense for a Conqueror to entitle himself by a cheat, 
where he had an elder Title by Conquest, 

+2. Any product of conquest or robbery ; booty, 
spoil. Obs. (With quot. 1592 cf. 3.) 

1566 ADLINGTON Afpudeins 41 Having lost three of our 
souldiours we are come home with these Shot cheates. 
1ggz Greene yt Conny-catch, m, 33 A Cunning villaine 
--had long time haunted this Cittizens house, and gotten 
many a cheat which he carried aways safely. 1600 Hottaxn 
Liéay xxu. xx. 444 The taking off these vessels was not the 
best and goodliest cheate of their victorie. r6r0 — Casters 
Brit. 1. 144 They suppose, that a cheat or booty is sent 
unto them from God as his gift. . 

48. Thieves’ Cant, According to Randall 
Holme, orig. A stolen thing (cf, quot.1592 in 2); but 
as early as Harman’s date (1567) used in general 
sense ‘thing, article’, usually preceded by some 
descriptive word. The cheat (=nubbing-cheat, 
lopping-cheat, treyning-cheat): the gallows. (Cf. 
the Shakspere passage, 1611.) Ods. 

1867 Harman Caxncat Gij (Peddelars Frenche) A smeling 
chete, a nose, a Aratlynge chete,a tounge..a belly chete, an 
apern, a grunting chet, apyg ..hauging chattes, the gal- 
lowes, 26z0 Rowtanps Afartin Iarh-all F, Cheates, 
which word is vsed generally for things, as Tip me that 
Cheate, Giue me that thing .. and so ¢reyning cheate is as 
much to say, hanging things, or the Gallous, 1611 Suaxs. 
Wind, Zw. ili 28With Dye and drab, I purchas'd this Capari- 
son, and my Reuennew is the silly Cheate. Gallowes, and 
Knocke, ave too powerfull on the Highway. r6ez2 FLeTcuer 
Beggar's Bush w1, iii, To maund on the pad, and strike all 
the cheats fexplataed below To beg on the way, to rob all 
thou meets}. /ézd. v.i, F. Surprising a ken, for grunt- 
ing cheates? P. Or ing cheates? 1688 R. Home 
Armoury u. iii. § 68 Cheat, a stollen thing; but the word 
cheat joined to others hath then a variable signification. 
By B. EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crashing-cheats, teeth 3 so 
19725 New Cant. Dict. 1743 Fiecpine Fou. Wild w. ti.(D.) 
See what your laziness is come to; to the cheat, for thither 
will you go now, that's infallible. 1826 Scorr Woodstock 
xxxvi, A make to a million, but we trine to the nubbing 
cheat... to-morrow. . Te 

+4. The action of cheating or defrauding ; decep- 
tion, fraud. Obs. 

1642 Mitton Azimadz. (1851) 186 A false Prophet taken 
in the .. most dangerous cheat, the cheat of soules. 1680 
Butcer Rev, (1759) I. 65 For what does vast Wealth bring, 
but cheat. 1 PocKe ‘Hum, Und, wm. x. § 5 "Tis plain 
Cheat and Abuse, when I make them [words] stand some- 
times for. one thing, and-sometimes for another. Stan- 
Hore Chr, Paticru (1711) 179 The boasted pleasures al 
sensual..men are only. .vanity and cheat. me 

b. A ‘fraud, deception; trick, imposition. Zo 
put a cheat on: to deceive, impose upon (a7ch.). 

1648 Atkon Bas, 28 Which have no cloak-or cheat of Reli- 

ion to impose upon themselves or others. 1650 Fuier 


‘Pisgah \, vii, 28 The Gibeonites (who put anew cheat on the 


Israelites). * 1690 Sc. Pasgzils (x868) 293 Those who live by 
cheats and quirks, . 1703 MauNDRELL Yourn. Ferus. (1732) 
44, Which, Cheat we saw them actually impose. upon some 
other. Travellers. r76z Hune Hist. Eng. (1806) 1. Ixvii 8x He 
:-had been noted for several cheats and even thefts, 1823 
Lame £fia n. x. (7865) 300 Fora man to put the cheat upon 
‘himself, 1850 Mus. Jameson Leg. Alon. Ord.+(x863) 211 
Hé insisted that’ the institution of the priesthood iwas_a 
cheat, ’ 
39-2 


° CHEAT. 
5., Applied to a person.” 


4 In the following early instance, the sense is un- 
certain : it’ may be= CHEATER 4, persons used as 
decoy. ° ao: : / 

a 7550 Doman in Mérr. Afag, (1563) Nj a, (Ld. Hastings 
says) Shore’s wife was my nyce cheate, ‘he wholye whore, 
and eke the wyly peate, . a 

b. One who cheats; a swindier. : 

1664 Butter Hud. u. i. 307 Cheats to play with those 
still aim, Who do not understand the game. 1671 Heap & 
Kirxman (¢2t/2) The English Rogue Described ..a com- 
plete History of the most Eminent Cheats of both sexes. 
1841-4 Emerson Zss., Compensation Wks, (Bohn) I. 49 The 
cheat, the defaulter, the gambler. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 403 Corinth. .was a city of extortioners and cheats. 

ec. A deceiver, an impostor. 

1687 T, Brown Saints ix Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 80 Own 
yourself and the rest of your sisterhood to be cheats, 1712 
Steece Spect. No. 546 Px, 1 should think myself a cheat in 
my way, if I should translate any thing from another tongue, 
and not acknowledge it. 1855 Tennyson J/aud 1. vi. v, If 
she were not a cheat, If Maud were all that she seem’d. 

+d. attrib. (Obs. rare.) 

1583 Stanynurst <2neid Ded. (Arb.) 3 As for..Horace, 
Iuuenal, Persius, and thee rablement of such cheate Poétes. 

+6. Dice or ? false dice, Obs. 

1532 Use of Dice Play Biv, Callinge themselues Chetors, 
and the dice Chetes [ Avizted Cheters}, borowing the terme 
from among our lawers, with whom all such casuals as fall 
vnto the Lord at the holding of his lets, as waifs, straies & 
such like bee called Chetes.  /d¢d, C iij, Haue in a rediness 
to be foisted in when time shalbe, your fine Chetes of all 
sorts, Jbid. Cvj, 1 shall lend you a payre of the same sise 
that his chetes be. €x590 GREENE Mihi Muimchance 12 
Haue in readines to be foysted in when time shall require 
your fine Cheates, and be sure you have Bard sincke 
Dewees and Flat sincke Dewces. 

+7, (See quots.) Obs. 

1688 R, Home Armoury m1, 96/1 A..kind of Waistcoats 
are called Chates, because they are to be seen rich and 
gaudy before, when all the back part is no such thing. 
Lbid. wn. 258/1 Such Gallants wear not Cheats or half Sleeves, 
but..their Wastcoats are the same clear throughout. 690 
B.E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Cheats,..a\so Wristbands or sham 
Sleeves worn for true, or whole ones. 

8. A game at cards, the point of which is to 
cheat without detection, and to detect cheating in 
others, failure in either attempt involving a forfeit. 

9. Aname given locally to certain grasses ‘ from 
resemblance to the grain among which they grow’. 

Britten & Holland name Darnel (Lolium temulentium), 
Corn Brome (Bromus secalinus), and ‘Wild Oats’, 


+Cheat, 5.2 Ods. Forms: § chiete, 5-6 
chet, ohete, 6 chett, 6-7 cheate, cheat, (8~9 
Hist. cheat, chete). [Derivation uncertain. Not 
in actual use since 17th c.] 

Wheaten bread of the second quality, made of 
flour more coarsely sifted than that used for MAN- 


cuxt, the finest quality. Comb. cheat-bread, ls 

c14s0 Bk. Curtasye 1. 452 Manchet and chet bred he 
shalle take, 1461-83 Househ. Ord. 69 ‘Yo make continually 
of every busshell halfe chiete halfe rounde..xxvij loves. 
31526 /éid. 163 One chet loafe, one manchet, one gallon of 
ale. x70 T. Witson tr, Demosthenes’ Olynth. Ep. Ded., 
Lyke to them that eating fine Manchet, are angry with 
others that feedeon Cheate brdade, 1577 B. Goock Heres- 
bach's Hush, vu. (1586) 26 b, The second called Siligo they 
used in their fynest Cheate. 2877 Harrison Lagland 
Mm, Vi. (1877) 1. 154 Lhe second {kind of bread] is the cheat or 
wheaton bread, so named bicause the coloure therof re- 
sembleth the graie or yellowish wheat. 1616 Crarstanx 
Batrachon, 3, Their purest cheat, Thrice boulted, kneaded, 
and subdued in past. x6gg Mouvet & Benn. Health's [n- 
prov. (1746) 339 Our finest Manchet is made without Leaven, 
which maketh Cheat-Bread to be the lighter..and also the 
more wholesome. [1780 Arnor Hist, Edin, ii. (1826) 45) 41 
kinds of wheaten bread,—the finest called Manchet the 
second cheat or trencher bread. 1861 Our Lug. Homie 79.) 

Cheat (t{7), v. Also 5 chetyn, 7 cheate. 
[ME. chete, aphetic f. achete (AckEAt), phonetic 
variant of eschece, EscHEAT.] 


+1. ¢rans. To escheat, confiscate. Ods. 

ex440 Promp. Pary. 73 Chetyn, i So Jisco, 

2. To defraud ; to deprive of by deceit, 

1sgo Suaks, Com. £rr. iv. ay » 1994-— Rich. IL, 1.4. 19 
Cheated of Feature by dissembling Nature. 1616 Buto- 
xan, Cheate, to cousin, to deceiue. 1679 Pripzaux Leé?. 
(x875) 68, I am unwilling a rogue should cheat me of s/. 
x82zx Joanna Barture Aetr. Leg., Lady G. B. ix. 6 The 
Scaffold of its prey to cheat. 1858 Froune //ést. Hug. IV. 
xviii, 7x If they were to be cheated of their right. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) III. 328 You are lazy and mean to 
cheat.us out of a whole chapter. : i 


3, To deceive, impose upon, trick. : 
-.2634 Minton Comus 155.To cheat the eye with blear illu- 
sion. @1680 Butter Remt..(1759) U1. 52 All Fanatics cheat 


themselves with Words, mistaking.them for Things. 1727. 


De For Syst, Magic 1, iti, (1840) 78 They would not by any 
means cheat and impose, upon them, . 1882 SiortHousE 
F, Siglesant 11; 386 Let us cheat ourselves, if it be a cheat, 
with this fancy. ~ -. - a ee p 
4. inty, To deal fraidulently, practise decéit., - 
x647 Cowley Aiistr., Discov. iv, ‘He would cheat for his 
relief, 1733 Berxeiey.A (cipher. ii. § 20 Cleon. could. cheat 
atcards. od. Accused of cheating in an examination. 
5. trans. To-beguile (weariness, tedium, etc.).. 
1712 Steete Spect. No. 406 7.6 No Lay.unsung to cheat 
the tedious Way. 1813 Scotr- Rokeby tiv, The tuneless 
thyme With which the warder cheats the time, 1873 Brack 
Pr. Thule xi. 172 Devices by which the ladics..were wont 
to cheat fatigue, ean ee ea ae 


3868 


+6. To obtain by cheating. Ods. 

1727 Swiet Art Polit. Lying Wks. 1755 U1. 119 Making 
restitution of thousands he has cheated. 1737 Pore Hor. 
eeu, 1. vi. 93 Something which for your honour they may 
cheat. ~~ G . 


Cheatable (t/ftab)), a. [f. Cazat v. +-ABLE.] 
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That may be cheated, liable to be cheated. ‘Hence. 


Chea‘tableness. vare. : 

1647 Power of Keys iii. 29 These incautious, cheatable 
men, 3853 G. J. Cavtev Las Aljorjas 1.272 Cheatable ex- 
cursionists. oy Hammonp Sere. Wks. IV. 554 An easy 
cheatableness o: cart. ? 

Cheated (t{rtéd), ga/ a. [f. Cuzar v.+-zp1.] 
Defrauded ; deceived, tricked. 

1709 Sreece Tatler No. 14 74 All the cheated People 
oppose the Man that would open their Eyes, 28xz 
Rocers Coluimbss 1x. 42 Circles of... light Charm .. the 
cheated sight, 1879 Miss Brappon Vixen II. 247 Vixen 
laughed merrily at the image of that cheated lady. 

Cheatee (tfitz). collog. [f. Carat vu. + -RE.J 
One who is cheated. 

1614 Toms A déumazar in Dodsiey (1780) VII. 133 In this 
city No dwellers are but cheaters and cheatees. 1831 Car- 
tyLe Alisc. (1857) L1. 307 Reineke was not only the cheater 
.. but the cheatee. 1872 M. Cotuns Pr. Clarice l. v. 74 
The cheater and the cheatee (to parody law-jargon) are 
equally enjoying themselves. 

Cheater (t{7tex). Obs. or arch. Forms: 4 
cheitur, 5 chetowre, 6 chetor, 6-7 cheatour, 
7 cheator, 6- cheater. [ME. chetour, aphetic f. 
achetour, eschetour, ESOHEATOR.] 

+1. The éfficer appointed to look after the king’s 
escheats ; an escheator. (The 17th c. quots. show 


its passage into the later sense.) Ods. 

€1330 Pol. Songs (1839) 338 At justices, at shirreves, 
cheiturs, and chaunceler, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 73 Chetowre, 
confiscator, caducarius, 16§x Jen. ‘Tavtor Holy Living, 
Restit, § 13 Cheaters of men’s inheritances, unjust judges, 
etc, 1656 Gurnaty Chr, ix strin, U1. 201 As a Cheater may 
pick the purses of innocent people, by showing them some- 
thing like the Kings broad seal, which was his own forgery. 

tb. fig. Obs. 

2888 Suaks, Zi, A. v. i, xxx, I play’d the Cheater for thy 
Fathers hand. r1g98 — Merry W, 1. iii, 77, I will be 
Cheaters to them both, and they shall bee Exchequers to mec. 
1600 — Sonu, cli, Then gentle cheater urge not my amissc, 
Least guilty of my faults thy sweet selfe prove. 

+2. A dishonest gamester, a sharper. Obs. 

1§32 Dice-Play Biiij, They call theyr worthy arte by a 
newe found name, callinge themselues Chetors. 59 Frorio 
Sec. Fruites xii, 169 Milkc-maides to daunce, and cheaters to 
the dice, 1637 Worron Let. Prof: Reg. Div. Cambr., That 
Pack of Reverend Cheaters, among whom Religion was 
shuffled like a pack of Cards, and the Dice were set upon us. 

3. One who cheats or deals fraudulently; a 
deceiver; a swindler. (A systematic or habitual 
cheater is now called a CHEAT.) 

1607 Dekker Kuis. Conjur. (1842) 52 Vuthrifts cheaters 
and the rest of their faction. .were borne downe. 1624 [see 
Curatze]. 1663 Cowney Verses § Ess. (1669) 81 It is the 
nature of Ambition to make men Lyars and Cheaters, oil 
Bunyan Pélgr. 11, 134 Hard ‘Texts are Nuts (I will not cal 
them Cheaters). 1825 Scott Guy AL. iii, It is the resource 
of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners, 1820 Keats Otho Gé. 
v. v, I was the fool, she was the cheater! 1831-72 [see 
Curate). x88x Jerreries Iood Magic 1, vii. 201 What 
z cheater he is. 

+4 Tame cheater: 20 decoy duck or other tame 
animal used as a decoy. Shaks. plays on other 
senses, and Scott uses it with allusion to Shak- 
spere’s application of it to Pistol. 

1597 Sus. 2 f7en, JV, ui. iv. 105 Hee’s no Swaggerer 
(Hostesse) } a tame Cheater, hee; you may stroake him as 
gently, as a Puppic Greyhound, 1625 Fretcier Fair Mait 
{nu WW. ii, You. .will be drawn into the net by this decoy- 
duck, this tame cheater. 1824 Scotr Redgaunilet let. isi, 
Sinking from ruffling bullies into tame cheaters. 

Cheater, obs. form of Cuarter. 

Cheatery (tfftori). Also 6 chotory, 8-9 Se. 
eheatry, cheatrie. [f. Cuzar v. or CHEATER: 


sce -ERY.] The practice of cheating ; swindling, — 


trickery. 

1532 Dice-Play D vij, Now I vnderstand by what chetory 
it was Woon. 1678-1712 FounTaInnas.t Dec, Sessions 1, 359 
(Jam.) Their cheatry, falshoad, and unfaithfulness to their 
trust, 1823 Gaur /ntaid: xci, Yo Goliath of cheatrie ! 
1826 Disrarii Viv. Grey v. iti. 176 If thou. only cheat five 


times a-day, and give a tenth of thy cheatery to the poor.. 


1867 Srusns Ges/a Regis Hen, 17, 1¥. Pref., Much room for 
exaction, cheatery, and litigation, 

attrib, 8x8 Scort Rob Roy xxv, Warrants and poind- 
ings and _apprizings, and a’ that cheatry craft. 31837 R. 
Nicos Poems (1843) 150 Maids are witches—we the fools 
They cast their cheatric glamour on. . 


Cheating (t{tin), vd.sb. [f. Cuzat v. +-IneL] 
The-nction of the verb Cuzat. +8. Confiscation 


of an escheat (oés.). b. Fratid, deceit, swindling.” . 


c1440 Prong. Parv. 73 Chetynge, confiscacio. 1§32 
Dice-Play By, The first..ground of Chetinge is..a study 
to seme to be, and not to be in deede. @ 1734 Nort Sir 
D. North 134 Falsities, such as cheating by Weights or 
Measures, -3845 Porson Law in Eucyel. Metrop. 816/: 
Cheating is the obtaining from any one, under false pre- 
tences, any chattels, money or valuablesecurity, with intent 
to cheat or defraud him of the same. 1860 Gro. Euriot 
ALill on Ft. ry. ii, ‘ But, Bob,’ said Maggie, looking serious, 
* that’s cheating’. , zs 

Chea‘ting, be a. [f. as prec. + -1ne #.].. That 
cheats ;- frandulent, swindling; deceitful: 

1532 Dice-Play Diij, Such cheting craftes, x68x GLan- 


|, a8 xague mate, 


CHECK. 


view Sadductisimus u. Introd. § 19 A_vicious cheating. 
knave. 1912 Arsutnnot Yokx Bill in. vi, That Old Lewis 
Baboon, it js the cheatingest, contentious Rogue, upon the 
Face of the Earth. 187§ Jowetr Plato (ed, 2) v. x58 The 
cheating tradesman. shall be deprived of his goods. 

Cheaunce, obs. form of CHANcE. 

Cheavin, obs. form of Carvin, chub. 

Cheaw, obs. variant of Cuaw, jaw. 

Cheb: see CHEBULE. gue « . 

Cheba‘cco. [app. a. Pg. xabeco (pronounced 
fabeko), OSp. xabeque, and so the same word as 
CueEBec, XEBEC. (Knight, Pract. Dict. Mech. gives 
it under the form chedec.) ; . 


(By Worcester and Webster ‘conjectured to be named 
from Chebaeco, old name of Essex in Massachisetts.)] 

Chebacco-boat: A kind of vessel employed in the 
Newfoundland fisheries ; called.also pékstern. 

1837 Hawriorne Tivice-told T. (1851) Il. vi. g2 Innumer- 
able voyages aboard men-of-war and merchant-men, fishing 
schooners and chebacco boats. 


Chebec, -ck (ftbek). Also written shebech, 
and now usually XEBEc. [a. F. chebec; in OF. 
chabec, Sp. jabegue, OSp. xabegue, -vegue; Pg. 
xabeco, -veco, OPg. enxabegue, It. scéabecco; sam- 
becco, stambecco, mod.Arab. WLS shabbah, 


shobhik, Turkish (ghrtaw sunbeki (Meninski, 


1680). Ulterior origin uncertain. (Jal shows that 
the vessel was originally a fishing-boat.)] 

A small three-masted vessel, used in the Medi- 
terranean, a XEBEC; it resembles the felucca, but 
is rigged with square besides lateen-sails. 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog, II, 262 It consists .. of 
twenty-six men of war, thirteen frigates, two packet-boats, 
eight chebecks. 1773 Brypone Sicily, Three of their [Turks'] 
chebecks ran into a small harbour .. and carried off six 
merchant-ships. x806 A. Duncan Nelsou 158'Twelve che- 
becks, eachof two 24-pounders. 1888 Simmonps Dict. Conn, 
Chebec, a kind of naval craft. 


Cheboll, cheboule: see Curso. 

iChebule (kébl). Also 7 cheboule, cheb. 
fa. F. chébrede, It. chebuele (Pegolotti has ¢. 1303 che- 

ntl mirabolant) pronounced keditdé ; according to 
Thevenot, ¢ 1665, ad. Urdit Kadulz (‘ les Orientaux 
les appellent Cabudy’) of Cabul, it being imported 
thence into India, (Yule.) Florio 1598 has chedult,: 
Cotgr. 1621 ples 

The dried prune-like astringent fruit of Zer- 
nanalia Chebula, 2 tree of Central Asia,-ete., 
imported commercially under the name of myro- 
balan. Also adtstd. 7 

[1555 Even Decades IV. Jud. ut. iw, (Arb.) 151 Jfirobae 
fanes ..which the phisitians caule Lydlicos and Chebulos.] 
1599 Cnarnan Hum, Day's Mirth Wks, 1873 1. 60 If there 
be any cheboulesin your napkins. 1683 Satmon Doron Aled, 


i é Take bark of the yellow Myrobalans and of Chebs. 
1860 Mayne £44, Lex. 742/a The chebule myrobalan, 


Hence Ghebwlic-a., of the nature of a chebule. 

oy Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Myrobalan, The third, che-- 
bulic myrobalans, the size of a date, of a yellowish brown 
pointed at the end, 1866 Zyeas. Bot. 1232/1 The rincipal 
kinds of Myrobalan are the Chebulic..and the Belleric, 

Chechin, obs. form of CHEQUEEN. 

Checiple, obs. form of CHasubLE. a 

Check: (tfek), zzt. & sb. Forms: 4-6 chek, 
(4,eheke, cheekke, 4-5 chekke, 5 chicke, 
chak), 6-9 checque, 7-9 cheque, (7 cheeque), 
4-check. [M2. chek, chak, aphetic f.-*escheh, 
-chak, a. OF: eschec, ck, -cg, eschac, in ONY: eskec, 
eseac, Pr. escac, It. seaceo ‘ check’ in chess, med. 
L. seaccus, se@ches ; cf, also the parallel forms Sp. 
Jaque, OSP. vague ‘check’, Pg. xague ‘check’ 
and ‘shah’ (of Persia). Adapted form (immed. 
from Arabic) of Pers. sl. sia@h ‘king’, also the 
‘King’ in chess; in this specific sense the Pers. 
word was taken into Arabic, where arose the phrase 
tole slb shah mata, ‘the King is dead’, 
i.e. can make no fiuther move: see CHEOKMATE. 
(This has been taken back into Persian in the 
form shah mat gardad=the shah becomes mat.) 
In a MS. wrilten in Sevilla in 1283, shah is made 
in OSp. xagte (w= sh), and shah mat(a appears 
But the adoption of the words 
‘in Romanic took place some centuries earlier, the 
common Romanic form taken by sid: being scae-, 
Scace-,as in the med.L.,, It., Pr., and Fr. forms given 
above. Thence also the MHG. schach, Ger. schach, ' 
Du. skaak, Icel. shah, Da. shah, Sw. schack:' check’ 
and ‘chess’ (in the latter sense also schach-spiel, 
shaakspel, etc. =check-play).’ The general meaning 
in Romanic is ‘ check’; for the name of the game - 
the plural is used in med.L, seaccé, It. scacchz, Pr. 
escacos, F. échecs: see CHESS. 

From its use in chess the word has been widely transferred 


in French and English. In the sense-extension the sb. and 
vb, have acted and reacted on efich other, so tliat it is difficult 


* totrace and exhibit the order in which special senses 


arose] é aa : 
A. int. A call at cliess by which notice is given 
to the opponent that a move has been made which 


CHEOE. ; 


exposes his King; one says also Check to your 
King! and even Check to your Queen! Also fig. 

+ Check-vook: the call of check when at the same 
time one of the rooks is threatened with capture.- 

61314 Guy Warw. (A.) p. 426 (Zup.) Ate ches pai sett hem 
to playn.. Purch a chek Fabour seyd, for sob, Sadok in 
hert wex wrop. 1369 Cuaucer Bk, Duchesse 669 There- 
with Fortune said Checke here, And’ mate in the mid point 
of the checkere. 1474 Caxton Chesse iv. ii, -The k: 
ought to take hede that he stonde not so that a knyght or 
another sayth chek rook : than the kyng loseth the rook. 
1686 Bear Chesse-Al.8 No piece can take him [the king], but 
must only salute him with the word check. ry9t W. Tayror 
tr. Pening eerie ui. (Tauchn. 1868) 41 (Saladin § Sittah 
playing ¢ ao Sittah. Imove—So—Now then—Check ! and 
Check again! 1870 Harpy & Wann Jfod. Hoyle (Wame) 45 
Whena player gives check, and fails to give notice by crying 
“Check !’ his adversary need not, unless he think proper, 
piers his king‘out of check, or cover. x888 Mzs. H. Warp 

. Elsmere xxxix, © Check, certainly’, said Flaxman to 
himself ruefully. . ‘not mate, I hope, if one can but find out 
how not to be a fool in future’, ” 

B. sd. : . 

1, Chess.:The act of threatening the King; the 
position of the King when he is exposed to the 
attack of one of the opponent's men ; if there is no 
escape from check, it is checkmate and the game is 


over, . 

1426 Aupetay Poets (1844) 23 After chec for the roke ware 
sore the mate, 1880 HontygaNp Zveas. Fr. Tong, Donner 
ui eschec, to giue a check, xgg2 Greene Groatsw. Wit 
(x6x7) a2 Chesse..is a game, sayde she, that the first danger 
is but.a checke, the worst, the giuing of a mate. x6z4 Sau 
Chess play To Rdr., None of the Kings can take a man that 
standeth on a guard, "Twere checke at once if he doe so. 
1656 Beate Chesse-pl. 5 The Knight's .. check, because it 
cannot be covered, the King must either remove out of check, 
or cause him to be taken .. [else] it is Check mate. 1848 
Staunton Chess P2. Handbk. 20 When the Piece moved 
does not itself give check, but unmasks another which does, 
it is called a discovered check. 3870 Harpy & Ware Med. 
Hoyle (Warne) 42 When your King is attacked by any piece 
he is said to be in check..you must then put your King out 


of check by. .int ‘ing one of your own men between the 
checking piece and your King, thus ‘covering’ check, as it 
is termed. 


+2. In early use, jig. and trans, in various 
shades of meaning, referring in some way to the 
‘check’ in chess. Ods. 


a. An attack. 

ex3eg L.£. AUit. P. B,1238 Hewatz mayster of his men 
& my3ty him seluen, Pe chef of his che e his chekkes to 
make. ¢2330 R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1820 Pey 
handled bope sore ber nekkes, Chynnes, chekes, gef harde 
chekkes, 1387 Trevisa Higder (Rolls) 111. 23x In sodeyn 
reses and chekkes [dsczersiouibus], 2a ape forte Arth. 
ce ffor-thi the kynge chargez hym .. Cheftayne of the 
cheekke, with chevalrous knyghttez. «1500 Cothelbie Sow 


L 233 (Jam.) And Fergy Flitsy yeid befoir, Chiftane of that 
chef chak. - 


b. To win or achieve a check: to succeed in 
inflicting a reverse or defeat on the foe; to win an 


advantage in a contest. 

. ©3340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 1107, & quat chek so 3e acheue, 
chaunge me per-forne. ?a 1400 Morte Arih. 1539 We hafe 
aschewede this chekke, thurghe chance of oure Lorde. 
¢ 1400 Rowland § O. \xxi, A noble cheke here wonn hafe 

ee. @xqo0-go Alvxander 3098 Was no3t Sexes him-selfe 
be souereynest in erth, And cheued him ofcheualry chekis 
out of nombre. . : 
¢. An act that gives trouble, or is harmful ; an 
evil turn or trick. 
¢1330 R. Brunng Chrox. (1810) 238 Pou has broken it alle, 
& don him many ille chek. 1393 Lanat. P. PZ, C, 1, 107 
(Ld, Uchester’s MS.) pair sire. chastised not his children of 
her euel chekkes, c1400.Bery2 g14 When Beryn passid was 
vii yeer, & grewe in more age He wrou3t ful many an evil! 
chek. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. {Roxb-) 4042 It was Amalekes That 
hath doon him so foule chekkes. 
d. Contention; quarrel ; strife. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (810) 100 In alle pis ilk chek of 
Roberd & Henry, Bituex pam wex contek, 
+8. A taunting call ; a bitter reproach. Ods. 
_1g18 Barctay Egvoges 1.{x570) Biv/x Jacke with the bushe 
shall taunt thee with a chek. 1526 SketTon Magny/. 300 
Let se, this checke if ye voide canne. 1549 CoveERDALE 
Evasm..Par. Rom. xii. 17 V£ any, man perhay offende 
you, gyue not checke, for checke, ne one wrong for an other. 
3563 Homilies un. Coming Holy Ghost". {z859) 458 Counted 
woorthy to suffer rebukes, and checkes for the Name.. of 
Christ. Jesus. 1633 R. N: tr. Cantden's Hist, Etiz. Introd., 
She loaded.her with checks and taunts, : 


dial: 


- 1840 Evyor Jinage Got. (1556) 4 The terrible“ checke that. 


the good maister in the gospell gave: to his idell servaunt. 
3600 Hakcuyt Voy. (1610), II. 55 The Captaine.. had a 
reat’ checke: of the gouernour because he had not gone 
forwards, 1660 Perys Diary 26 Sept;, I'was very angry, 
and..did give him a very great chec for it, and so to bed, 
1679-80 C,' Hatton Corr. (1878) 220'His Majesty'gave him 
a severe checke. 1931 Smoniert Pér. Pic. xxi, He became 
acquainted with the proctor-betimes. But all the checks 
he received were insufficient to moderate his ‘career. 
+b. (without 27.) Reproof, censure, rebuke. Obs. 
. 188 LAMBARDE Biven, 1. ii. (1588) 123° Yet peradventure 
they shall not excuse our Justice of the Peace from checke 
and-blame, 1623 Mane in Ellis Orig, Leté, 1. 291 ILI. 153 
The Lord gues -hath had’ in the Spanish Court ‘some 
check‘of late for forgetting himself so farre, etc. 22718 
Pexn Life in Ws. (1726) I. 48. We. .do intreat that we may 
have some Letter. of Check to such Persons. 


5. Asudden arrest given to.the career or onward 


+4 A reproof, reprimand, rebuke. Os. exe: 


809 - 


course of anything by some obstruction or opposi- 
tion ; a rebuff, repulse, reverse. 

Quot. 1330 is doubtful : cf. 2c. 

{exg330_R. Brunnz Chron. (1810) 151 pe folk..Per 3ates 
ageyn him sperd, & wild not lat him in .. & for bei did bat 
chek, an oth he suore to .] x515 Scot. Field 470’ Then 
betide a chicke, that Cheshire men felden. 1623 Bacon Zss. 
Empire (Arb.) 297 They must haue some Checke or Arrest 
in their Fortunes. 1774 Gotnsm. Nad, Fist, (1776) 1. 265 
A basket was sunk..to a certain depth of water, which gave 
a check to the boat’s motion. 1845 M‘Curtocu Zexation 
4. vi. (1852) 303 The check which it would give to industry. 
3855 Macautay Hist, Eng. IV. 241 The first great check 
that had ever been given to the arms of Lewis, 

Db. spec. A slight military reverse or repulse. 

7798 Caer. Bentinck in Ld, Auckland's Corr. (1862) IIT. 
29 Under the supposition that we first take Condé, then carry 
Famars, and meet with no kind of check. 1999 in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1845) 1V. 94 We have reports of our check in 
oe September xoth, and of our complete victory on 
the 24th. 

ce, A sudden stopping of the breath ; a conson- 
ant produced by this means, a stopped consonant, 
‘stop’, or ‘mute’, as #, 4 p, &, d, 6. 

1669 Hover Elem. Speech (J.) The letters have the 
natural production by several checks or stops, or, as they 
are usually called, articulations of the breath or voice. 

a. Hunting: A stop in the progress of the 
hounds through failure of the scent. 

198: P, Beck rorp Hunting (1802) 213 When hounds are 

ut to a check on a high road, by the fox being headed 
Back, etc, 1895 Wuyte-MELviLe Katezfelto xxiii, The 
stag..sped..six miles on end without halt or hindrance, and 
the hounds ran him without a check. 

6. Hawking. A false stoop, when a hawk for- 
sakes her proper e, and pursues some baser 
game that crosses her flight. Ods. or Hist. 

¢1430 LynG. Bochas 1, viii, Haukes, best preued, sumtime 
acheck can make, Yet for a faute the foule is not forsake. 
1626 Frercurr Wom, Prise 1. ii, The free haggard will 
make an hundred checks ‘To shew her freedom. @ 164 
Suckxive (J.) A young woman is a hawk upon her wings ; 
and if she be handsome, she is the more subject to go out 
on check. 

b. Base game, such as rooks, crows, doves, etc., 
which induce a hawk to ‘ check’, 

575 Turserv. Fadconrie 110 If your hawke go out to 
anye checke and kill a doove or a crow or anye other checke 
and feede upon it. 16rg Latuam Fadcouvy (1633) 27 Take a 
fit houre at eucning when all check be past. 162 MArK- 
nam Art of Fowling (1655) 164. 

e. To fly at check: to pursue such game. Also 


transf. 70 rie at check: said of dogs. 

2666 Drypen Ann. Mirab, \xxxvi, When..Some falcon 
., the quarry miss’d, Straight flies at check, and clips it 
down the wind? ¢rjoo Gentleman Instr, (1732) 331 Like 
ill-bred ceo they run at. k on a false Scent. _ 

7. A sharp stoppage of motion; an interruption 


in a course, a sudden stoppage or pause. 

1532 Dice-Play : And he agein at eche check in our 
walking caste earnest lokes vpon me, 1606 Suaxs. 77. § 
Cr. 1. ilt. 94 Postes like the command’ment of a King, Sans 
checke, to good and bad. 1829 Sourney Piler.Compostella 
ut, In they came from the yard without check. 

+b. Zo take check: to stop short (as ifchecked), 


‘pull up’; to take offence. Ods. . 

1663 Avon-bimun. 51 Therefore our Consciences do take 
check at it, being afraid the Lord should upbraid us. 1690 
Drypen Don Sebast. u.i, Say I should wed her, would not 
my wise subjects Take check, and think it strange? perhaps 
revolt? ¢rzc0 Gentleman Instr. (2732) 465 Debauchees 
will take Check at the Fredom of these Papers. r7xo PALMER 
Proverbs 380 One man will be oblig’d to take cheque upon 
a disappointment, and retreat sooner than another. 

+8 A stoppage of wages or a fine for non- 
fulfilment of duties or transgression of rules, in- 
flicted upon servants of the royal household, etc. ; 


the amount stopped. (See CHEOK v.9.) Obs. 

1826 Househ. Ord. 230 The defaulkation and check of 
wages of all them which shall be absent. 1577-87 Houin- 
snip Chion, LIL. 892/2 Yeomen of the gard, which before 
hauing twelue pence the daie with checke, were now allowed 
six pence the daie without checke, 1398 Odd Cheque Bh. of 
Chapel Royal (Camd. Soc. 1872) 67 All and every checke 
and checkes. .inflicted uponany Gentleman or other member 
of.the Chappell by the Subdeane for breakinge of any of the 
statutes and orders..shalbe staied and taken by oure Clearke 
of the Checke.. out of the offenders boord wages. .and the 
same monye by checke or checkes soe staied and taken upp, 
the Clearke of oure Checke shall accounte for. 1663 /bid. 
82 The check for absence on ordinary weeke dayes shall be 
twelve pence every.service. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gt. 
Brit. sw. wt, (1743)212 The whole band are to attend atthe four 


4 Principal Feasts of the year. .under penalty of the-cheque. 
9. Rest 


raint upon action or conduct by a super- 


vising or controlling power. - 

1899 Gosson Ephen:. 61b, When loue commaundes, we 
must receiue the check, He rules, and euery god obayes his 
becke, 260x Househ. Ord. 287 The Clerke of the Kitchen 
 hath..a checke over all the officers in the same. a 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts ut.(1704)326/« He also keeps 
Checque, by calling all the Workmen twice a day to their 
Labour. 1665 Sir W. Coventry in Pepys (Corresp, Nov. 7.) 
For a neglect of ing 2 good checque upon his Purser. 
1768-74 Tucker Lé. Nat. (1852) II. 320 It is better'the child 
should stand in awe of the old' man in the cupboard .- than 
be under no check at all., “1860 Mint Lepr. Goo. (186s) 47/2" 
‘Its“own proper work, that’of superintendence and check. 
18974 Moriey Conpraniise..(x886) 47 No. reasonable- man or. 
woman’..would .. be capable of receiving ive check or 
idanice from beliefs that would have sunk. .to the.level of 
doubtful guesses, P aon septa PgR 

b. Ju check: wider restriction of. freedom ‘of 


CHECK, 


movement or action, under control. 
at one’s check, ott of check. 

c7855 HarvsFiIELD Divorce Hew. VILL (1878) 78 Seeing 
our case is out of that checke. And as our case is not 
checked by God’s law, etc. 1579 Gosson Zpheuz. 47 To 
confesse their owne weakenes which stand at his checke. 
1506 J. Hooker Girald. Hist. [rel. in Holinshed \1. 61/1 

earing themselues for gouernors out of checke. 184g S. 
Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref 1.145 A powerful prince.. 
who could hold the Turks in check. r8gr GALLENGA tr. 
Mariotti’s Italy 305 His task was..to keep Nugent in 
check. x862 STANLEY Jew. Ch. (1877) 1. vii. 147 The com- 
mon law of the desert found itself hept in check by the 
statute law of Palestine. 

10. Any person or thing that checks, or acts as 
a stop or restraint. se 

1647 Crarenpon ffist. Reb. 1. (1712) 1. 55 He [the Earl of 
Manchester} was unhappily too much used as a Check upon 
the Lord Coventry. 1661 Perys Diary 27 Oct., He was a 
cheque to their engrossing the whole trade of the Navy- 
office, 1700 DrypEn Pref. Fables (Globe) sco A satirical 
poet is the check of the laymen on bad priests. 1765 BLack- 
STONE Comznt. 1. 317 These imposts, if too heavy, are a check 
and cramp upon trade. 1798 Mattuus Popud. (1878) 1 OF 
the checks to population. 1885 Laz Sfmes 16 May 38/1 
The magistrate may be necessary as a check on the doctor. 

b. Mechanics. (See quots.) 

1796 J. Boys Agric. of Kent (1813) 52 A strong chain. .so 
fixed, as by means of notches (or a pin called a check) to 
let the whole plough out a greater length from the axle. 
1839 R. S. Rosinson Nant. Steam Eng. 37 In the inside 
6f the stuffing box a small projecting ring, called a check, 
is cast, on which rests a brass ring, ground exactly to the 
size of the piston rod, which passes through it steam-tight. 

e. Angling. In the reel of a fishing rod, a con- 
trivance for marking, by the clicking of a wheel, 
the running out of the line. 

1867 F. Francis Augling i. (1880) 18 The best reels for 
bottom-fishing are the plain reels with a light check. 

a. Music. A part of the action of a pianoforte 
fixed at the back part of the key, to catch the 
hammer and prevent ils retouching the strings. 

1879 in Grove Dict, Jfus. 1. 341/1 In cottage, pianofortes 
or pianinos that have check actions the check is placed be- 
fore the hammer, and a stud projecting from the butt of the 
hammer comes in contact with the check. 

lL. Control by which accuracy, correctness, 
or agreement of facts and their representation, is 
secured. 

1786 Burke Art, IV. Hastings Wks. 1842 11.142 That the 
said Warren Hastings, by uniting the supply and the check 
in the same hands, did .. disobey the company’s specifick 
orders, 1791 SMEATON £dystone L, § 101 The foreman on 
shore to take an account of every thing .. under the check 
of the engineer or his deputy when on shore. 

2. One employed to check or control ; a checker. 

1974 Baxrciay Dict. Check..a person who examines any 
account. 185: Maynew Loud. Lad, III. 72 (Hoppe) One 
gentleman told me he employed a ‘lady ike,’ a te as he 
believed, trusty woman as a ‘ check.” . 

13. A mark made against an item in an account, 
list, &c., to show that it has been ‘checked’, i.e. 
compared and found correct. 

14. A means to ensure accuracy, correctness, 
security from fraud, etc.: as 


+a. The counterfoil of a bank bill, draft, etc. 

1706-1782 [see CHEQque 1]. 

b. A token, usually a memorandum of receipt, 
a ticket, or piece of metal duly stamped or num- 
bered, used for the purpose of identification, or as 
evidence of ownership or title: given, e.g. to the 
owner of luggage on a railway (as in U.S.), or to 
one who temporarily leaves luggage, cloaks, port- 
able articles, at the cloak-room of a railway-station, 
place of entertainment, etc., to enable him to iden- 
tify and re-claim the same; to a person temporarily 
leaving a theatrical performance, or going upon 
the platform of a railway, to allow him to pass 
the gate-keeper again without payment; to a pur- 
chaser in a co-operative or other store as his 
voucher for a share in a dividend, ctc., etc. 

1812 [see CHECK-TAKER], 1849 ///ust. Loud. News 4 Sept. 
146/t They will deny the receipt of a check, and exact the 
fare again. 1858 J. F. Rupriztp Law Raddy, (1869) 11. 37 
Railways have made their checks evidence in regard to the 
delivery of baggage. 1878 Lapy Herserr tr. Hilbner’s 
Ramble «. iv. 32 As to your luggage, you need not trouble 
your head about it, as you have your ‘check’. 

15. A counter used in games at cards, U.S. 
Hence (collog.), To hand tn o1e’s checks: to die. 

3870 Bret Harte Outcasts Poker Flat (Hoppe) Beneath 
this tree lies the body of J. O. who .. handed in his checks 
on the 7th December, 2850. 872 Marx Twain Junoc. af 
Home ii, (Hoppe) You see one of the boys has passed in his 
checks. 


So formerly 


+16. Short for CHECK-ROLD, list of servants en- 
rolled.. Zi check: enrolled on a check-roll. Ods. 
1603 Drayton Sar. Wars vi. xvi, Nine score in check 
attending in their court, Whom honour’d Knighthood knits 
in mutual bands. 3612 Sreep /7és¢. Gt. Brit, 1x, ili, (1614) 
13 Thou shalt be my Knight, and bee enrolled in my Checke, 
with a Fee:answerable to thy worth. : 
+LT. As sure as checky (cf. chequer-pay in 
CHEQUER). Obs. . . > : : 
21659 OszorN OQ. £iiz. (2673) 464 Let the Proverb As sure 
as Check, bay! me from. the least suspicion of hyperboly, 
18. Clerk of the Check: the title of officers-in.the 


CHECK. 


royal household, keeping the check-rolil and 
having control of the yeomen of the gnard and 
other servants, ‘ checking’ the observance of their 
daties, their payment, etc. eee 

ws4r ict 33 Pie VIL, c. xii, Retourned by the two 
clarkes Comptrollers, the clarkes of the Os and clarkes 
marshalles. axg6x G.Cavennisit Lif of IVolsey in Wordsw. 

Eeel, Biog, 1. 348 Then had he a Clerke of the Checke, as 
well upon his Ghaplaines as of his Yeomen of his Chamber. 
c1g7o Tarnne Pride §& Lowl, exliv,,To setten downe a bill 
of charge, There is no Auditor, ne Clerke of Check Can 
penne it bet then he. 1886 Whitaker's Almanack 83 Her 
Majesty’s Body-guard of Yeomen of the Guard .. Clerk of 
the Cheque and Adjutant, Lieut. Col. Francis Baring .. 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms ., Clerk of the Cheque 
and Adjutant, Major Philip L, Tillbrook. 

+b. Formerly the title of officers of control ap- 
pointed in the royal ports and dockyards (also 
occasionally to land forces). Ods. 

1637 Heywoop A. Ship 47 Master Francis Shelton, Clerke 
of the Checke, whose industry and care, in looking to the 
Workmen imployed in this Architecture, hath beene a great 
furtherance to expedite the businesse. 2667 Pervs Diary 
23 July, Comes sudden news... from the Clerk of the Cheque 
at Gravesend, that there were thirty sail of Dutch men-of- 
war coming up into the Hope. x70§ Hoyal Procl.in Lond. 
Gas. No, 4166/1 The Muster-Books returned from the Clerks 

of the Checque of the said Ports. 1914 Jbi:d. No. 5278/8 
Matthew Pennefather, Esq., to be Muster-Master-General 
and Clerk of the Checque ofall His Majesty’s Forces an 
Garrisons in Ireland. 1814 G. Rose Diarfes (1860) Il, 514 
‘The Clerk of the Cheque of the Royal Hospital [Greenwich]. 
1833 Marravat P. Simple xii, To request my commission 
to he forwarded to the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 

19. attrib. and Comd., as check-experiment; check- 
bitted,. check-free adjs.; check-action (see 10 d 
above); +check-reel, a reel provided with a 
check to control the quantity of thread wound up ; 
check-winch, a winch on the reel of a fishing-rod 
provided with a check (cf. 1oc). Also CHECK- 
TAKER, etc. (For other comb. see after the vb.) 

1845 W.Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr, Phys, Forces (1874)288 
A eck experiment. 1845 CaRLycy Cromriveld (1871) 1. 50 
A fiery steed but bridled, *check-bitted by innumerable 

straps and considerations. 1898 J. Dickenson Greene in 
Conc. (1878) 162 *Check-free licentiousnesse. 1733 P. Lino. 
say interest Scot. Pref. 22 To introduce the Practice of 
*Check-reels every where. 1875 ‘Stonenence’ Brit. Sports 
Ly, Nia 345 The reel should be a farge-barrelled *check- 
winch. 

Check (tfek), 54.2 Also 7 checqne, cheque. 
[Goes with Cueox v.*, either as its verbal sb., or 
as short for checker, cheques] ; 

1. Her. and gen. A pattern of cross lines forming 
small squares, as in a chess-board. 

61400 Sowdone Bab, 18g He bare a Chek of goulis clere, 
Au Egle of goolde abrode displayed. 1599 Thtynne sf d+ 
mautg. (1875) 15, Cheuerons. ,Checkes, and suche lyke stande 
upon geometricall proportiones. 1679 Prot Stafordsh, 
(1686) 389 The one haif plain, the other wrought in chee 
277% Frankutn <l ufobiog, Wks. 1840 I, 73, 1 cut several or- 
naments and checks for the bills. 82x Bhackw. Mag VII, 
617 And Jenny... Displays a napkin of enormous check, 
138 Rock Te.rt. Fabr.3. . 

. A fabric woven or printed with such a pattern. 
Also attrib, as in check kersey; check handker- 
chief, apron; check pattern, trade, etc. 

16x4 W. Pryton Voy. § 2 (1625) in Purchas Pilyodnes iv. 
xv, Indicoes of two sorts, Checques the courser, 1748 
Smotvert Rod, Rand. xxxi, A couple of old check shirts, 
1756 Mrs. Detany A utobiog. (1861) LIL. 457 I should be glad 
of 30 yards of check. 1820 Lams Elia, Christ's Hosp. A 
large blue check handkerchief. 1885 Jfauch. Exaut.5 June 
5/6 Looms for weaving checks and trouserings. 

Check, sé.3 Another spelling of CuEqur, 

Check, 56.4 Se. =Cnaok 56.3, the Wheat-ear. 

- 1993 Statist. ice. Scotl, VI. 547 The check, the linnet, 
and the sparrow. 

Check, 56.6 Var. of Cuiox?, screen. (E. Ind.) 

Check (t/ek), v1 Forms: 4-6 chek(o, 5 
chekk-yn, (Se. chalk), 5-6 chek, 6-7 checke, 8 
cheque, checque, (S¢. 9 chack), 6~ check. [ME. 
chek-en, aphetic {. achek-, *eschek-, a. OF. eschequ- 

ier, eschecqu-er (in ONF. eskek-der) to play chess, 
give check to; also in pa, pple eschequtd, Cotgr. 
eschegué, It. seaccato, med.L. seacedtus chequered, 
f, the sb. eschec, eskek, scacco, CuzoK 1, q.v.) . 

1. Chess. To attack the opponent's King by plac- 
ing a man so that he could, at his next move, 
take the King if the latter were an ordinary piece ; 
to give check to, place in check. Cf Citzox sd.1 1, 

1614 Saut Chessfiay To Rdr., Butas they [pawnes] march 
who so they finde doe in their colour stande, Such may they 
kill or checke aslope to the right or left hand. 1656 Bean: 
Chess-Play 3 So also doth he [the pawn] check, (that is give 
notice to) the adverse King that he can take him. 182g 
Macauay Afése. Poenrs (1860) 390 We check and take, exult 
and ee 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hayle (Warne) 42. 

. Jig : : 

1400 Cov, dlyst. xxx. 306 What? spek I say, thou foulyng, 
evy! mot.thou fare! Loke up, the devyl mote the cheke | 
as87 Turserv. Trag. 7. (1837) 149 And so perhaps_she 
might both checke And give the foole a mate. 1589 Padfe 
w. Hatchet (1844) 9 Such dydoppers must ‘be tnken vp, els 


theile not stick to ‘check the king. xg95 Swans, Joh un. i... 


123, 1649 Sevpen Laws Evg.t. xvi. The Churchmen checked 

then often, but could never give them the mate, 
.+2. To come into collision with, strike, hit. Ods. 
“1576 Gosson Spee, Heir, iit. (Atb,) 76 The prime of youth, 


tae 


810 
whose greene vnmellowde yeares.With hoysed head doth 
Rev, 


checke the loftie skies. 1608 Tourneur rag. t. ii. 
(3878) 20 And when he sid, his Hatt would check the 
signes, 


+b. intr, To’ clash, come into hostile contact 
or collision. Const. ziti. Obs. 


1535 Goodly Primer 'To Rar. (1834) 8 Neither is it meet to- 


make them [saints] check with our Saviour Christ, much 
less then to make them checkmate, 1622 Bacon Zss. Love 
(Arb.) 446 For if it (Love] checke once with: businesse, 
it traubleth Mens fortunes, 1632 Sfow’s Chron, 742 There 
checked with him at the entring thwart the Towne, sixe 
Gallies: but they in short time retired vnder their fortresses. 

II. To stop sharply or suddenly. 

3. To arrest, ‘stop, or retard the onward motion 
or course of (a fersort or thing i 

[ce 1384 Cnaucer //, Fame 2093 When they metten in that 
place, They wer a-cheked bothe two.} 1393 Lanes. 2. Fé. 
C. xxi, 287 Barre we be 3ates. Cheke we and cheyne we 
and eche chyne stoppe. 1577 Houtssnep Chron. IIT. 156 
The ambitious mind of the man, that even from his youth 
was ever to checke at the highest. 82x Suettey Prometh. 
Unb. 1. 126 As one who checks a fiend-drawn chariotecr. 
1860 TyNnpaul Glac. 1. § 7..51 Asperities.. which incessantly 
check its {an avalanche’s] descent. 1875 Bryce Holy Rou. 
Limp. ii. 6 Few fortresses checked the march of [the] armies. 

4, spec. +a. ?To challenge (a sentinel). (Cf 
check-watch, s.v. CHECK-.) Obs. : 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vin. 817 To chak the wache Wal- 
lace and x had beyn Rydand about. 

b. Naut. Zo check @ dowline: to slacken it and 
belay it again. Zo check a brace: to ease it off 
when found to be too stiffly extended, Zo check a 
cabie: to Stopper it, when running out. ‘Check her 
(a ship): stop her way. (Adm. Smyth.) 

1833 Manrvat P. Simple viii, Check her as she swings. 

e. To pull (a rein). 

¢ 1720 Gay Apparition, And_now he checks the rein, and 
halis. — Birth of Squire, O check the foamy bit! nor 
tempt thy fate; Think on the murders of a five barr'd gate. 
+ 5. intr. (for 7ef.) To stop short; to stand a/; 


i to wince, take offence (a4). Ods. 


26x6 Breaus. & Fr. Lit. French Lav, 1, iii, A true friend 
should not checke at the hazard of a life, 1625 Furtcnen 
Fair Maid v. i. 49, Ltamely beare Wrongs that a slave-born 
Muscovite would check at. 1635 Quartes Zib/, (1718) 
Introd. 2 Let not the tender eye check, to see the allusion 
to our blessed Saviour figured in these oe 1657 ae 
‘Taytor Let. in Evelyn's Mem, {a8s7) IIT. 98 ‘That which 
you check at is the iemorally the soul. 2682 Currnam 
Angler's Vade-m. xii. § 13 You may feel him check and 
tug at it. 1724 A.Cotuxs Gr. Chr, Kelig, Pref. 34 No man 
checks or takes offence at customs or ceremonies, he sees 
every aay: . 

b. Hunting. Of dogs: To stop through loss of 
scent, or to make sure of its direction. 

1738 Someavitte Chase it.255 Ah! yet once more There 
check'd—hold back with speed—on either Hand They 
flourish round, 8g§ Kinestey “/erves mi. (1868) 38 At last 
thoy struck upon the scent of the blood, and they checked 
for 4 moment to make sure, 

6. Hawking. a To check at the fist: to refase 
to come to, recoil from, ‘shy’ a¢ the fist. 

1g22 SKELTON IVhy not to Courte ? 732 Till he cheked at 
the fist. 1857 Tottedl's Jise. (Arb.) 240 The hanke ma: 
check, that now comes fair to flist. 1618 Latiam and Bh. 
falconry (1633) Fu She will neuer vnderstand what it is to 
checke at the fist; but.. wil prouc a certaine and bold 
commer. 

b. See quot. 1615, 1852; and cf. CHECK sé. 6. 

(Sir Walter Scott’s archaic use appears to be erroneous, 
since one falcon does not ‘check’ at another, and Marmion 
would not figure himself as ‘base game’ crossing the path of 
nobler quarry.) . 

1602 Suaxs, Jwed, .V. wu. i. 71 Like the Haggard, checke 
at cuery Feather That comes before his eye. 1615 LATHAM 
Falconry Words of Art expl., Checke, or to kilt Checke, is 
when Crows, Rooks, Pies, or other birds comming in the 
view of the Hawke, she forsaketh her naturall Aight to flic 
at them. 1808 Scorr A/arim.1. vi, E’en such a falcon on his 
shield .. The golden legend bore ca et Who checks at me, 
to death is dight, x82 Burton falconry Vall. Indus iii 31 
She ‘checked’ first at one bird, then at the other... L/oot- 
note, To *check' is to forsake the quarry, and fly at any 
chance bird that crosses the path]. 

7. trans. To keep, back or off from. Obs. 

rso7 Greeni Poems (2861) 313 A wreath of boughs ‘To 
check the sun from her brows. ; 

+8. To reject, throw back. Ods. 

1601 Hottanp Plizy I. 404, A spring boiling out of the 
ground with such a force, thatit scorneth and checketh any 
thing that is throwne into it. 1727 A. Hamicton New Ace. 
E, lud._l. i. 13 Those Easterly Monsoons eae brin, 
strong Currents with-them from the Eastward, which 
check’d him over to the Coast of Magadoxa. : 

+9. To stop (a person) from receiving a part of 
his wages, as a fine or penalty ; to fine, mulct. Zo 
be checked: to have’one’s wages stopped. Oés.- 

1926 Housel. Ord. 233 Tobe checkt of three dayes Wages. 
2539 (id. in Thynne Animadz, Introd. (1865) 34 The Clerkes 

omptrolers .. shall dayly .. default and check the Wages 
of all such as he shall finde to be‘absent without lycence. 
1618 Cheoue Bh. Chapel Royal (x872) 75 For all these 
thinges. .he shalbe checked the soume of forty shillinges to 
be stnied to his Majestes use ont of wages next growinge 
and due to him. -270§ Rayal Pract. in Lond. Gas. No. 
4266/t All such Mariners. .shall be Chequed out of Wages 
only from the respective Times they ought to have returned. 
ra » CitAspertayne S¢. Gée Brit, 1. ut. (1743) a11 If any 

entleman-Pensioner in Ordinary fail in his attendance, he 
shall be chequed with.the loss of three days’ wages” 1803 
Naval Chron. XV. 6x If they do not attend their musters, 
they are checked of their pay. ~ - 


_ CHECK. 


IIT. To taut, ete. : 
nt0: To reproach, taunt, revile. Ods. 

z Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 12 Neyther yet vp- 
brayde ne checke hym. 1526 Tinpate Mark xv. Sand 
they that were crucified with him, checked him also [so 1539 

NMER, 1537 Geneva]. 1530 Pauser. 482/2. 1557 N. ‘1. 
(Geneva) Fohn.ix. 28 Then checked they hym, and sayd, 
Be thou his disciple: we be Moses disciples. 1590 Wesse 
Trav, (1868) 32 With these speeches ad did check me, and 
I said, etc. .. wherefore they did greatly reuile me. xsg2 . 
Wryarey Ariorie 49. ib : . 

Li. To rebuke, reprove, reprimand. arch. or dial. 

x54 Barctay Cyt. §& Uplandyshor (1847) Introd. 56 Still . 
muste thou stande, or els shalt thou be chekt. “xs56-Rosin- 
Son tr, Jfor¢'s Utop. (Arb.) 38 Land-lordes by the wai 
checked for Rent-raisyng. 58x Savite Tacitus’ Hist. 1. 
xi. (1391) 77 -He checked the Generals for their slacknesse, 
x693 Lutrret, Brief Rel, (1857) IL. 346 His majestic yes- 
terday checkt a. young. lord for swearing within his hearing: 
1750 Jouxson Ramél. No. 75 ? 15 The parson made nodiffi- 
culty to check me when I was pert. 1824 Wornsw. Z.xcurs, 
ww. 427 The little flower her vanity check, 1879 Gro. 
Extot Theo. Such xii, Young enough to be checked for 
speech on subjects which they had spoken mistakenly about 
when he was in his cradie. 

12, intr. Zo check at: to aim reproof or cen- 
sure at ; to animadvert severely upon. O8s. 

1642 View of Print. Bk, 4 How he checks at the King for 
using the word {Grace}. x652 GauLe Aagastrom. 373 
‘Tiberius hereupon sent letters to the Senate, severely chen 
ing at Caninius. | 

. To restrain, control. 

18. (fig. from 3.) To stop (action, growth, ex- 
hibition of feeling, and the like); to stay the 
course of; to repress, restrain. 

1581 Murcaster Positions xxviii. (1887) 105 The execution 
being checkt with a number of accidentarie occurrences, 
which ort cannot comprehend. xzs9r Suaus..Zeo Gent. 1. 
iv. 213 If I can checke my erring loue, 1 will, If not, to 
compasse her He vse my skill. c 1600 — Sou, xv, Men as 
plants increase, Cheared and checkt euen by the selfe-same 
skie, 1667 Mitton P. £. vi. 853 Half his strength he 

ut not forth, but check’d His Thunder in mid Volie. 1921 

& For Men. Cavalier (1840) 178 His fury was checked. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride §: Pre.x. 43 She could perceive that 
he was rather offended, and therefore checked her laugh, 
1799 in Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1845) 111. 313 The scurvy can- 
not be checked. 1862 Ruskin Uuto this Last 157 The mul- 
tiplication of animals is checked only by want of food, and 
by the hostility of races. 1882 Pesopy Zing. Journalism xx. 
149 Mr. Baldwin checked the enthusiasm of his visitors. 

reff. 1833 Hr, Martineau Afanch. Strike x. 109 He .. 
was about to cover his face with his hands, but checked 
himself. 28g0 Mrs. Srowe Uncle Tom iii, She would have 
spoken to tell her husband her fears, but checked herself, 

4. To hold in check or restraint; to curb, con- 
trol; to act as a check on. 

1630 Pavsse Anti-Avmin. 138 Checke..the peruersnesse 
of mens wills. 1639 Futter Holy War wt. xxv. (1840) 164 
To check this fort, the Christians built a tower on ships. 
3641 Mutox Ch, Discip, it. (1851) 52 Have they not been 
bold of late to check the Common Law? 1763 J. Brows: 
Poetry & Mus. xiv. 241 These Arts ., have a natural Ten- 
dency towards Corruption, unless ch and chastised by 
wholesome Institutions. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xviit. 
Wks. (Bohn) 11, 133 In England, the strong classes checi 
the weaker. 1877 Moziey Oniv. Sernt. vii, 172 Cases in 
which one train of physical consequences is checked by 
the operation of another. 

b. To rein. Zoet. 

3593 Snaxs. 3 //en. VI, un. vi. 12 O Pharbus ! hadst thou 
neucr given consent, That Phaeton should checke thy fiery 
Steeds, 1632 Mizton #2 Penser. 59 While Cynthia checks 
her dragon yoke Gently o'er th’ accustom'd oak. 

+15. intr. To act as a check spon. Obs. rare. 

3678 Davoren «idl for Love wt. i, Lead to the Temple : I'll 
avoid his Presence; It checks too strong upon mc. 

16. érans. To control (a statement, account, etc.) 
by.some method of comparison; to compare onc 
account, observation, entry, etc., with another, or 
with certified data, with the object of ensuring ac- 
curacy and authenticity. . Also fo check a person 
(in his account, execution of duty, ete.). 

1695 Afinutes of Court af Bank of Eng, 15 May, Ordered 
that these words following vizt. “This note to be currant 
onely for a ‘Twelvemonth and may bee chequ’d.att the Bank, - 
when desired, gratis’ Bee added at the Bottome of the New 
Bank Notes [ie. cash notes}, Zéid, 21 Aug., Ordered that 
noc Bank Bills brought in bee’ either allowed or paid or _ 
changed till they bee first checqued, 2755 Jounson Chech, 
to compare a bank note or other bill with the correspondent 
paper. 1758 Let.on State of Navy 24 The Commissioners. . 
are not possessed of the Books, .of other Vouchers, whereby 
they can examine and check these Tickets, Ibid. 35 Dead 
and discharged Tickets ..are paid at the Navy-Office, 
without being chequed. 2768 Smeaton in Phil, Trans. 
LVIII. 165 The one observation checqued with the other, 
will. differ by the quantity of 3x”. 1774-82 Banctay Dici. 
Check vb. ..10 Commerce, to compare the fiowrished or 
omamented part of a draught or bank-bill with that which 
remains in the book from whence it was cut. 1797 Burke 
Regic. Peace iii. Wks, VILL 398, I have checked this account 
..and find it to be correct. r80z Naval Chron. VIII. 382 
The .: clerks .. check the weights. 1880 Afauch, Guard. 
1g Dee. We have nomeans of checking all these statements. 

b. Zo check off: to mark as exaniined and found 
correct ; to ‘ tick off? as passed or duly entered. 

x839 Dicxexs Nich. Nick. xvi, Nearly every other meme ~ 
ber. .pulled a written paper from his pocket, to check Mr. - 
Pugstyles off, as he read the questions. 1884 Harfer’s - 
Mag. June 46/2 The. signer’s name is .. checked off on the 
. list by a third officer. aca : 

V.17. intr. To draw a cheque («fon 2 person, — 
Jor an amount). DS. = | a 


.CHECK, 


‘ 1843, Por Murders Rue 41, Ws. 18641. 190 Had checked 
‘for nothing until the third day before her death, when she 
.took out in, person the sum of qooo francs, 1863 S,_L,'J, 
Life in South I.,xvi. 323 To check upon him for 500s, 
Check: (t/ek), v.2 Also 8-9 checane, 9 cheque, 
[Goes with Cazox sd.%, either as short for checker, 
chequer ; or aphetic £. *escheck, a. OF, eschequier, 
in Godefroy only in pa-pple. escheguid, eschiguéd in 
same sense; in Eng. also the pa. pple, CHEOKED, 
~“CHEQUED, is the part most in use. y 

L.-trans. To mark with a chess-board pattem, 
mark out or cut in squares (ods.) ; 'to.mark with a 
pattern of crossing lines. | oe 

c 1440 Penh Parv. 72, Chekkyn [1499 checken], scace#- 
Jico._ ¢'x460 J. Russet. Bk, Nurture in Babees-Bk. (1868) 
x4x Whan ye pat venesoun so haue chekkid hit, with 
fore parte of youre knyfe pat ye hit owt kytt. 1513 Bh, 
Keruynge ibid. 273 Custarde, cheke them inche square that 
your souerayne may ete therof, 1800 Canninc Anti-Yaco- 
bin, Rovers, Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue. 

a. transf. To'variegate with rays or bands of 
different colours.; to chequer. rare. 
=1g90 GREENE Arcadia (1616) 44 He..checkt the night 
with the golden rayes that gleamed from his lookes. 1822 
Crare Vill’ Miustr. I. 184 A glimpse of moonlight checq’d 
the plain. - 

+3: fig.-To chequer, diversify, cloud. Ods. 

_. [2639 Futter Holy War 1. xiv. (1840) 24 Their first setting 
forth..was checked .with bad success.) 1790 Towns Talk 5 
‘The boy’s countenance, that was chequed and overcast with 
blindness, - 

Check v.3 var. of Cutcx. 

Check.-, in comb. [from the stem of CHEck v1, 

Used azzrtd. ‘that serves to “check” or control ¥, 
as chech-block, -list, -ligament, | -thong, -ticket, 
-value, -weight, -wheel, eic,; check-book, a book 
in which items of control are entered (but see also 
CHEQUE); cheek-brace, (see quot.); check- 
bridge, the fire-bridge of a boiler furnace; check- 
clerk, a clerk who checks accounts, lists, or any 
proceedings ; check-collar, a collar used in horse- 
ges check-key, a latch-key; check-lock, 
asmall lock for closing the key-hole ofa large lock, 
or ,otherwise sectring a lock, bar, bolt, ete,; 
ceheck-man, a man who checks fares, tickets, ete, ; 
check-nut, a nut screwed over another one to 
keep it from loosening ; check-piece, a portion 
of the apa sa ofa rein ; check-rein, (a.) a rein 
connecting the driving-rein of one horse to the bit 
of the other horse, a coupling-rein ; (d.) a strap 
which prevents a horse from lowering his head ; 
check-ring, a ring to fasten the check-braces to 
the carriage body; check-strap, the strap of a 
helmet, ete., running under the chin, by which it 
is held in position ; check-till, a till with a con- 
trivatice to check the receipts;  check-watch, an 
officer who goes his rounds to challenge the sen- 
tinels so as to ensure their vigilance (cf, CHkoK v. 
49); check-weigher, -weighman, at collieries, 
a man who in the interest of the workmen checks 
the weight of the coal sent up; hence check- 
weighing. : 

1888 Daily News 26'July s/s, 100 heavy *check-blocks 
were knocked away and the 20,000 tons of logs slid grace- 
fully into the water. 1872 (##t/c) The *Cheque Book of the 
Chapel ‘Royal (Camden Soc.). 1794 Fevron Carriages 
(i801) I. atx The *check-braces are. .single straps of leather, 
placed at the 4 angles of the body of Cfaises or phastons, 
to check the motion endways, 1875 ‘SToNEHENGE’ Brit. 

. Sports 1.1. iil, 68 It-is a tiresome task, and requires some 
legree of.cruelty. by means of the *check-collar and whip. 
3872 Huxiey Piys. vii, x73 These. .helping to stop excessive 
rotation of the skull aré called “check ligaments. 1885 
Boston (Mass) ¥ril. 9 Mar. 1/8 Ci lon’s “check-list has 
2oy names, r8go Cuuns Locks § Keys'18 A-*check-lock, 
with a small key, which throws a hard steel plate over the 
large key-hole. ‘ ~73778 Manch. School Reg. (i866) 1. 
Edward Coppock of Manchester, *checkmian, 1866 Cornk, 
Mag. Mar. 356 The'old checkman came ‘ith his lantern to 
tick off the fares. | 1833 Reg. lustr. Covalry teat The.. 
strap from *check-piece to check-piece, under the jaw-bone, 
is to keep the cavesson back from his eyes. 2873’ Hontanp 

A. Bounic. i..14 The *check-rein of his leading horse. 18oz 

Fr.tox forges Gloss., *Chech-ving. 1857°J. LawRENnce 
Guy Livingst. oppe) Lookat thé helmet, with thecleaneven 
gap in it, cloven down to the *check-strap. rs89 R, Harvey 

., Pere, (1590) 7 Curbd with a *checkt ong. as Diggeas a 

towpenny halter. .x823 Hone Zuvery-day Bk. :1., 693 ‘The 
*check ticket was a card. 1378 Barnour Bi-vuce x. 613 
Apon the wall, The *chak-wachis assemblit all, 2828-41 
‘Tyrier Hist. Scot, (2864) 1. 122 The check-watches..were 
making their round and challenging the sentinels.” , s885 
Weekly’ Notes 64/2' A *check«weigher in a:mine. | x887 
Ténes 23 June g The rights and duties of the curious, almost 
unique functionary—the *check-weigher, appointed by the 
men to supervise the. employer. + 1888 Daily News 16 July 
2/4 Matters relating to *check-weighmen and the-question 
of rents and wayleaves for getting and carrying coal. 2822 
Hazutr Tadie-t. 1. iv. 79 Common sense thus acts as a + 
*check-weight on sophistry.. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. ix. 
151 The reel overran itself, having no *check-wheel. 
Che‘ckable, a. That’can be checked. -- 

{1897 W. Bovp Descvig.’ Model Newspaper, In each of its 
‘aazgcheckableplaces,  - pees - : 
-*Checkarsey, Obs, zare. A fabric; péssibly 


: ‘check-Rersey, as understood by Ruffhead. 
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« 1gs2a Act § #6 Edw, V1, c. 6 § 15 All clothes. named 
, pracy er and Streites [ed, Rufhead, 1763, Check-Kersee 
an raits],  . 

Checked (tfekt), 27 a1 [£. Cuzox v.1] 

- L. Stopped in “progress ; Tepressed ; restrained. 

2793 T. Beppors Calevi, 194 Which medical men attribute 
to checked perspiration, 282: Byron xan v. cxxxiv, So 
supernatural was her passion’s rise; For ne’er till now she 
knew.a check’d desire; Even ye who know what a check’d 
woman is. .would much fall short of this. 

+2. Checked paper: see CHEQUE 2. 

2968 Tucker Z7, Nat, (1852) I. 62x H I have an account 
with the Bank of England. .if I have no checked paper along 
with me, I cannot draw for a single sixpence to buy me 2 
little bread and cheese, 

43. Half checked. (? half-cheehed.) 

1896 Suaks. Zam. Shr. wi. ti. 57 With a halfe-chekt Bitte, 
& a headstall of sheepes leather. 

Checked, #//. 2.2 Also chequed. [f. Crxck 
2% +-ED.] Marked with lines crossing at right 
angles ; variegated with different colours in squares 
or other geometrical figures ; chequered, 

31460 J. Russew, Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 147 
Custard, chekkid buche, sauare with beknyfe. 1536 IVard- 
vobe Acc. Hen. VIII, in Archzol. 1X. 248 Grene clothe of 
golde checked. 1628 B. Jonson Paris Aznivers., The 
checqued, and purple ringed daffodillies. 1799 J. Ronert- 
son Agric, Perth 171 Manufacturers of chequed goods in 
Glasgow. 1820 Scorr A: iii. 
1840 R, Dana Bef, Mast iv. 6 White duck trousers and red 
or checked shirts. 1885 Pal/ Mall G. 5 Sept. 4/1 The 
Englishman’s chequed travelling cap. 

hhecker (tfekox), 56.1 [f. Crteck o,! + -Er.1] 
One who checks, 

I, A reprover, rebuker, fault-finder ; a controller. 

1835 CoverpALe Sid/e To Rdr. 7 5 Not as a checker, not 
8 @ reprouer or despyser of othermens translacyons, 1611 
Corsr., Reprenart, a veprehender, rebuker, reprouer, carper, 
checker, find fault, controller. 

2. One employed to check or control the calcu- 
lations, accounts, time, or work of others; esp. of 
collectors of money for others. 

1867 Morn, Star 9 Sept.. A ‘checker’ employed by the 

roprietors, and not..a passenger. 1869 Daily News 30 

ct, Another porter .. who told his checker what he had 
seen, 1883 /did, 10 Oct. 7/1 A checker in the grocery de- 
partment of the Army and Navy ive Stores. 

Checker (tferkox), 34.2 

1, A frequent variant suite of CHEQUER, q.v., 
in all senses; esp. in U.S. 

2, spec. in 2, The game of Draughts. (U. S.) 

1825 Bro, Fouathan 1385 They think I go there to play 
checkers with him. 2888 Aszer. Humorist 5 May ak In 
the Social Hall are checkers, chess, dominoes. 

b. One of the ‘men’ used in Draughts. 

1864 in WenstER. 1870 EMERSON set olit, vi. 88 Out 
of blocks, thread-spools, cards, and checkers, he will build 
his pyramid with the gravity of Palladio, 

e. Comb, as cheeker-board, a chess- or draught- 
board 5 Seer mene b. a “ 

Xr ‘orrest Voy. NW. Guinea 2 layed much at 
akad of checker board with ada baad fist on one side, 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 278/2 He had built up a little tower 
of checkermen. //d. 280/2 [It] made a mouse-trap from a 
checker-board. 

3. pl. (déal.) Pebbles ; =CHECK-STONES. 

1877 EB. Peacock WV. "yn. i sag Cs Sy packers, 

stones, pebbles. lolderness Gloss., Chequers, 
pebbles. . They were used in the ancient game of merrils or 
nine men’s morris, in place of the modern pegs, and were 
moved on the board so as to check the advance of those of 
the opposite side. 

Hence Che'ckery a. dial,, pebble-like: ‘checkery- 
é:¢s, small lumps of coal’ ed W, Linc. Gloss.), 

Checker, z.: see the other spelling Cazquzn. 

Checker-berry. [app. another spelling of 
CHEQUER sd.3, transferred to another plant, as fre- 
quent with names of animals and plants.J The 
fruit of Gazliheria procumbens, a small trailing 
plant of North America, with oval evergreen 
leaves and drooping white flowers; hence the 
plant itself; the Winter-green. 

1823 F. Coorzr Pioneer ix, A bunch of checker-berries. 
1850 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Zone xvit. 166 Chewing some 
checkerberry-leaves, 1872 O, W. Hotmes Poet Break/.-t, 
i, (t885) to The flora is rich in checkerberries. 

* The Partridge-berry, J@tchella piers (Webster). 

(Partridge-berry is also a name of Gazltheria: hence the 
confusion.) - : 

Checkered, A//.2.: eo espe CHEQUERED. 
_ Che-ckerist. nonce-wd. [f, CHECKER 50,2 + 
-Ist.] A player’of checkers or draughts. 

1883 Glasgow Week. Her: 5 May 7/3 A performance that 
may never again be equalled by any checkerist. : 
-+Che'cker-roll, che'quer-roll. Oés. [f. 
checker; CHEQuER sh.1+ Rotts] A roll of per- 


Sons chargeable to the royal exchequer; CHEOK- 


ROLL, ¢rarsf. a roll or list of persons. . - 
1461-82 Lib. Niger Edw. [V (Chaucer Soc. 1876) Yeomen 


of Chambre iv, T: for there wages, as yomen of Crowne 
doe'in the Checkerale, 1486 Se be Par: 


3 Hen. VII, c. 13 Any 
sernaunt admytted to-be his: serununte sworne, and his 
name put into the cheker-roll of his householde. xe42 Act 

33 Hen. VTL, c.'x2 His maiesties seruauntés in his Chequer- 
roll. “ 287z Gotpine Calviz on Ps, \xxiii. 2 To crosse‘out y* 
misbegotten children of Abraham out of the checker roll of 
“the godly. xg8g Puirenuam Zug. Pdesie (Arb) 302 The 
king of ordinarie enery second, third or fourth yere 


fonast. viii, Her checked apron. | 


checkynge & reprofe. 
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for his Checker roll, and bestoweth his szercedes of his owne 
meere motion. a 
+Checkery, a. Ods.-° ([Aphetic £ OF. 
eschekeré: see CHEQUER ¥. App. associated with 
Eng. formations in -y.] Chequered, checky. 
cxqgo Promp, Paro. 72 Chekrye as clopys and obyr 
thynge [499 chekered], scaccariatus. 

+Che'ckery, sd. Ods. Forms: 5 chekery, 
checory, 5 and 9 checkery, [same word as prec. ; 
F’, eschekeré was also so used: but in sense 2 app. 
associated with words in -ERy, like vapery, finery.) 

41. Checked cloth ; 2 checked fabric. Ods. 

1420 Test. Ebor, (1836) 1. g2o A greene hake lyned with 
checory. 1459 HiZ in Ripon Ch. Acts 82 Togam meam 
de chéekery. 1472 Plunpton Corx, Introd. 77 Clad in a 
garment of green checkery. 

2. Chequer-work, checked pattern, 7a7¢. 

1837 Locxnart Sco/? laili, The beautiful checkery of the 
clan tartans, 

+ Che'ckful, a. Obs. rare). [f. CHeck sb.) + 
-FUL.] Reproachful. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Eras. Par. Yohkn xviii, 22 Suche a 
checkefull rebuke as was fit for suche a byschop. 

Checking (tfekin), vd/. st.1 [f. CHeck v1 + 
-Inc.] The action of the vb. Creck?; parti- 
cularly 

+1. Taunting speech, invective, reproof. Ods. 

1535 Coverpatr Fob xx, 3, I haue sufficiently herde the 
1639 Hryun Anivadv, in Fuller 
Appeal (1840) 608 To satisfy the desires of the Commons... 
and repress their checkings. 

2. A controlling and verifying of accounts, etc. 

1879 Theatre Noy. 199 What a checking and adjusting 
there would be. ; . 

Checking, 2/.sb.2. [f. CHECK 2.2] Chequering. 

©1440 Promp, Parv. 72 Chekkynge, scactatus, 

Che'cking, #//. a. [f, Cusck v.l + -ING.] 
That checks; reproving, censorious (obs.); refus- 
ing the fist (as a hawk); restraining, controlling. 

1548 Haut Chron. 3 Rich. [7 (13301 CC iij, Minatorie 
termes and checking woordes. 1553 ‘T'. Witson Kiet. 2b, 
Asower checkyng sermon. 1970 ‘Tursery. V0 friend that 
refused him, Such checking bussards yll deserves or bell or 
hood so fine. 1610 Heatey St. Ang. City of God xxu. 
viii. (1620) 828, I thought it good to giue her a checking 
admonition, 3860 MILL Ref, Govt. (1865) 13/2 Checking 
functionaries are as corrupt or_as neggent as those whom 
they ought to check. 1890 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 
(Warne) 42 You must then put your King out of check.-by 
taking the checking piece, etc. : 

Che‘ckingly, adv. rare. In a checking manner. 

@ 1626 W. Sctater Sern. Exper. (1638) 51 David. .check- 
ingly adviseth his soul to return thereto. 

+ Checklaton. Ots. A variant of CrcLaToN, 
a stuff of silk or cloth of gold. 

1896 Spenser F.Q. vi. vii. 43 Ina Jacket, qvilted richly 
rare Vpon checklaton he was straungely dight, . 
3 Che-ckle, v. Obs, [App. the southern equi- 
valent of the northern KEcKLE in its sense of 
‘langh giddily’, as distinguished from that of 
‘cackle’; cf. also CHUCKLE. ] 

utr, To laugh violently or giddily; hence 
Che'ckling, A9/. a. 

3627 FectHam Disc. Eccl. Wks. (1677) 348 The Ape .- 
checkles when he meets the Dainties of a Spider. a 1659 
Crevetanp fay Day iii, See where the glittring Nymphs 
whirl it away In Checkling Caravans as blyth as May. 1684 
Bunyan Piler, u. Introd, 126 Things of that Nature as to 
make ones fancie Checkle while his Heart doth ake. 

Che'ckless, 2. rare. [f. Cugox sd. + -LEss.] 
Without check, unchecked. 

3604 Marstox Malcontent rv. y. (R.) The hollow murmer 
of the checkless winds. 185s BatLey Afystic 28 Time's 
sand. .through its glassy strait Flowed checkless. 

Checkmate (tfe-km2tt), i¢.and sb, Forms : 
4 chekmat, 4-5 chek mate, 5-6 chekmate, 6 
checke-mate, checke and mate, chekemate, 6-7 
check mate, 7 cheke mate, 6-9 check-mate, 5— 
checkmate. [ME. chek mat(e chekmat(e, aphetic 
f. OF. eschee mat, eschec et mat, Pr. escat mat, It. 
scaccomatto,. Sp. jaque y mate, OSp. xaguimate, 
OSp. and Pg. xague mate, ad. Arabic wlLxls 
shih-mat(a the king is dead: see CaEck sé.1] 

A. it. Exclamation at chess by a player on 
putting his adversary’s King into inextricable check, 
a move by which the game is won; orig. meaning 
‘(your) King is dead’, (Now commonly Mare.) 

1413 Lypc, Pylgr, Sowle 1. xxii. (3859) 27 A shame hath 
he that at the cheker pleyeth, Whan that a pown seyith to 
the kyng, ch te! 2989 Twiss Chess I. 127 The Colonel 
always took care to be on his feet, to fly to the farthest 
corner of the room, when he said, ‘Checkmate, my Lord ! 

-b. transf. Zo say checkmate (to any one): to 
say ‘ you are beaten’, ‘your game is up,’; to beat 
in a contest ; to defeat, undo. ay: ane 

41346 Pol. Poents (1859),1. 29 In proprio climat tibi dicet 
aper cito .chekmat. , € 3374 Cuaucer Tyoplus 1 752 Shal 
nonne husbond sey to me ‘chek mate’. ‘c’'r430 LynG, Bochas 
Prol. 26 Princes, for they be not stable, Fortune full oft. saith 
téthem ‘Checkmate’: 1323 Bransuaw St. Werbiteh (2848) 

§ Whan dethe with his darte sayth to us‘chekemate. 1579 
$y. Duphiies (Arb,) x69 A milksop, taunted and retaunted 
with check-and checkmate, - "| coke 7 

B. sh. Tz This_exclamation taken.as a name for 


- itself, and for'the jnove which puts, the King inte .- 
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inextricable check. Zo give checkmate: to make _ 


or effect this conchisive move, (Also Mate.) 

(1426 AuDEtay Poems 23 After chee for the roke ware fore 
the mate.] . c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxi, 71 (Harl. MS.) When 
he takith (noj kepe of God, and hathe no meyne, than is hit 
to be man chekmate. 1562 Rownornus Play Cheasts C yj, 
If‘his Bishoppe take thyne, thoy shalt”geue checke and 
mate, setting thy Queene in the fourth house of his Kin, 
Bishoppe. 1564 Butrevn Dial. pleasauste & pietifull (1888) 
98 I did se..a Parate giue one,-of their gentlewomen 
a checkmate at Chesse, 1656 Beate Chesse-Piay 11 The 
maine designe of the game .. is as suddenly as can be to 
give check mate. 2870 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hayle, Chess 
(Warne) 42 When a checkmate is obtained, the game is at 
an end. /did. 45 The player who effects checkmate wins 
the game. 1875 Hamerton J/rtell, Life x. v. 362 Bright 
ideas about checkmates occur only to persons who have 
studied chess. 

b. fig. and dai 

tg2o WHITTINTON Vilg, (1527) 33 He gaue hym..a dosen 
chekmates [Lat. sauna, a jeer) or they had done. a 1529 
Sketton Dé, Albany 384 Our mayster shall you brynge..to 
lowe estate, And mate you with chekmate, 1568 Grarron 
Chrou.11, 540 If he then were overcome, the game had for the 
Englishemen bene clerely gotten, and to the Frenchmen, a 

erpetuall checkmate. 1579 Srenser Sheph, Cad. Dec. 53 

ue they him called, that gaue me checkmate. x652 L. 5. 
People's Liberty x. 20 ‘To give a check-mate to Religion. 
1845 Hoop Compass xv, His fate, Check-mate. 

e, Phrase, To play checkmate with, 

ezgooin Haz. 2, P, PIII, 260 A noble clarke of late .. 
Hath played with them chekmate, Theyr courage to abate. 
122 SxeLton IWhy not to Courte? 585 And he wyll play 
checke mate With riail maieste, Counte him selfe as good 
as he. 1572 Gascoion Flowers Wks, (1587) 90 When 
deadly hate Did play checke mate With me Poore pawne. 

42. Apparently, from erroneous analysis of the 
preceding phrase, checkma/e occurs as 

+a. Chess. Obs. rave. 

@ 2661 Hoivpay Jerenad 223 ‘Nhe name of the game, 
checkmate, is derived. .from the Hebrew, 

_ tb. Of persons: An equal in a contest, a 
rival, match ; an equal in power or rank ; as if ‘a 
mate that checks’; also variously corrupted as 
Jack mate, chek-meat, etc. Obs. 

1509 Hawes “vamp. Virt, vi. 73 She her selfe helde her 
estate Ina gloryous cliaumbre without chekmate. 1830 
Proper Dyaloge (1863) 22 ‘Vhey resorte to lordes and great 
estates with whom they are dayly checke mates. 1566 
Knox Hist. Ref, Wks, 18461. 12 Thou should not mack thy 
selfchek-meat to the Xing, 1977 H. Ruoors Bk. Nurture 
321 Then will all your Elders thinke you be with him Tack 
mate. 1§79 ‘Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 18/2 All that 
Prondly would play the checkemates against him. 1600 

OLLAND Livy xxxiv, iii, 854 Untill at length they be 
checkmates [exegvart] with their husbands. 1647-51 N. 
Bacon fist. Disc. \v. 136 The Clergy ..in every Nation 
grew checkmate [with the Sovereign]: and .. had..a prin- 
cipal part of the strength. 

+ Checkmate, 2. Obs. [f. prec., or ?short for 
checkmated.| n the position of a chess-player to 
whom checkmate has been given, and who is there- 
fore defeated ; beaten, undone. 

2¢1370 Robt, Cicyle 54 With a draght he was checkmate. 
e400 Sowdone Bab, 2926 He cryced ‘alas’! and felle alle 
chekmate. 1560 Rottaxp Crt. Venus ww. 334 He is conuict 
and maid chakineit. a 1605 Montcomerte ATis¢, 1., Agst. 
Dispatr in Love 12 Now thou art chekmait. 

Checkmate (tfekmé't), ». [f. the sd] 

L. Chess. (¢rans.) To give checkmate to; see the 
sb. sense 1. (Now, commonly, to Matz.) 

1789 Twiss Chess 11. 165 A pawn which was hidden behind 
a castle checkmated me without mercy. 1847 STAUNTON 
Chess-pl. Handbk, 39 He must checkmate his adversary in 
fifty moves on each side at most, 1856 Wuatriy Bacon's 
&ss, xxii. Annot, (ed. 2) 215 He is like a chess-player who 
takes several pawns, but is checkmated. 

2. ‘ransf. To arrest or defeat utierly, discomfit. 
In mod, use, often: to defeat or frustrate the 
‘game’ or scheme of (any one) by a counter-move- 
ment. 

@ 1400 Octouian 1746 There was many an hethen hounde, 
that they chekmatyde [So 47S, clearly, a1s29 SKELTON 
Deedmans Hed 3p Oure days be datyd ‘To be chekmatyd 
With drawttys of deth. rg7x Gorpwne Calyin on Ps. x. 13 
He is despitefully pulled out of his throne, and after a sort 
checkmated. x603 Frorio Afontaigne wi. xxxiv. (1632) 414 
As an impetuous or raging torrent. »shockes and checkmates 
what ere it mecteth withall, [x Bounds Publ. Obed. 
58 At this distance he [Jas. I] contrived how.to extinguish 
or check that mate {the Kirk] there.] 2868 E: Epwarps 
Ralegh I. xxvi.-665 Some. .had their own reasons for check- 
mating the Spaniards in relation to Ralegh, if they could. 
1882 J. Hs Bionr Ref Ch. Lug. U1, 10 To checkmate their 
dangerous rival instantly. 1884 Afanch. Exam. 2 May 4/7 
It will need a‘stringent clause to checkmate the ingenuity 
of the local taxmasters. 

+Check-roll. Ods. [App. a later variant of 
CHECKER-ROLL ; perhaps partly phonetic, through 
running together of the two 7’s in checker-roll, but 
probably established by being associated in thought 
with CHEok ».  Checker-roll’is the form first 
occurring in official documents ; ‘later quotations’ 
of these often change it to chech-roll.] . 

“1. =CHECKER-ROLL: 2 roll or list containing the 
“names, ete., of persons in the service of the sove- 

- teiga and chargeable to thé royal exchequer ; used 
to‘ check’ their payment, performance, of duty, etc.” 
. 480 Paston Lett.117 1. 157 It is seid that he{K,. Hen. VI] 
hath do wretyn to alle his men that be in the chekroll to 


812 

-awayte on hym.atfe parlement in theer best aray. 1 

Hommel. Ord, in Thynne Anfmady, (1865) Teeods 44 ee 
said Lycee Compnedes shall make for every Quarter in 
the Yeare, a roule of Parchment that shall .be called .the 
Check-Roil, 1642 W. Birp Afag, Hlouor. 156 The Check- 
Roll of the King's honourable houshold {a guot. of Statute 
1486, cohich has Cheker-roll}. 19769 Biacksrons Conz. 


IV. 273. : 

2. A list of the servants of any large household, 

1577 Hounsnep Chron. ILI. 1257/2 His [Earl of Derby's] 
famous housekeeping, eleuen score in checkroll, 1622 
F. Marxuam 82. Warre v. ii. 165 So shall you..adde to 
the check-role of your seruants another faithfull Observer. 
1636 J. ‘Trussett in Aun. Dubrensia (1877) 7 This carefull 
thriving age, In which a Coach, a Foote-boy and a Page, 
Makes up a great mans Check-rowle, ies 

. fig. A muster-roll, call-roll; a list whereby 

persons or things may be checked off as present. 

1599 Nase Lent. Stuffe 32 In the checkroule_of ‘his 
Tanissaries, 2600 Hottanp Fin Xxiv. xviii. 520 To rase 
out of the publicke checlroll tabuiis} of the younger citti- 
zens, the names, etc. 1603 Frorio Afontaigue ut. ni. (1632) 
462 Arte is but the Checke roule, and Register of the Produc- 
tions uttered. .by them [Wits]. 1626 T. H. Caussin’s Holy 
Crt, 382 The Hymne of the 3 Children in the furnace, who 
called al creatures, as by a check-rowle, to the prayses of 
God. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius n. 44 Germanus. .mustered 
the forces, and by the Check Roll of the soldiers names, he 
found a third part of them to be in Zc. 

+Che'ck-stone!. Oés.ordial. Also 7 chacke-. 
(Of uncertain origin: the dial. synonym checkers 
appears to show connexion with CHECK si.1; this is 
strengthened by the occasional use of chess, chesses, 
for tesserz, also for dorpé-yadot or ankle-bones, used 
as dice, and also in the game of ¢ dibs’ or ‘knuckle- 
bones’: perhaps the stones were substituted for 
the bones, and named from them. In Scotl. called 
chucks or chuckie-stones.] . 

A small smooth round pebble ; a children’s game 
played with these. Also /ig. 

1587 Gorvinc De Mornay xviii. 287 Yoong children, which 
set al their felicitie in Checkstones and pins. 2899 Nasne 
Lent, Stuffe 44 Shee [Hero] dreamed that Leander and 
shee were playing at checkestone with pearles in the bottome 
of the sea. 16zx Coter., Cai/letean, a chackestone, or little 
flint stone. 1624 F. Witte Repl. Fisher 389 Romists .. in 
their Checkstone trickes of beades. 1646 G. Damirt IVks. 
(1878) L_x1 Some At Check-stones pay, or Cherry-pit. 
1 Dennam Direct. Paint. 1, xvii , But for triumphant 
Check-stones if, and shell For Dutchess Closet, ’t hath suc- 
ceeded well. 1883 Eastner Gloss, of Almondb.§ Hudidersf. 
Checkstond, .a game pat by children, similar to the dil 
of the south and the talus of the Romans. {See full 
account. ] 2 

Che'ck-stone 2. fce. Curox sé.4, CHAOK sd. 3, 
Srone-oHA0KER.] A local name of the Stone-chat. 

x802 G. Montagu Oruith, Dict, (1833) 82. 

Check-string. A string by which the occu- 
pant of a carriage may signal to the driver to stop. 

3974 Couman Alan of Business m. (D.) The young man 
was in the high road to destruction. .it was time to pull the 
check-string. 1796 Fruton Carriages Gloss., Check String, 
a worsted line, by which the coachman notice to stop. 
1845 Mars. Cartyie Zef/. 1, 358 In passing along Brompton 
Road, he suddenly pulled the check-string. 

Che'ck-taker. [Cf. Cuzox sé1] An official 
who takes or collects the checks of admission at 
a theatre, or other public place, in a railway-train 
(in T.S.), etc. So Ohovck-taking A//. a. 
x812 H, & J. Smitn Rey, Addr. Theatre, Hark! the 
check-taker moody silence breaks, And bawling ‘ Pit full’, 
gives the check he takes, 1842 Baruam /agol, Leg., Dover, 
‘The Cheque-takers never would Ict her go through. 1842 
Diexens Amer. Notes (1850) 43/2 The conductor or check- 
taker, or guard, or whatever he may be, wears no uniform. 
1887 Times t Nov. 3/6 Acheck-taker at the Sanger’s' Theatre. 
a 3845 Hoop Vanxhalt ii, The check-taking mortal I pass. 

Checkwede,obs. form of Curoxwerep. 

Cherckwise, adv. [f, Cuck sd.) or 2-+-WisE.] 
= CHEQUERWISE. ; 

1877 B. Goocs Heresbach's Hush. 1. (2586) 72 In setting 
of our fruite trees and Vines, either Checkwise, or Netwisc. 

Chercky, chequee, @. Also 6 checkey, 7 
-ie, chequy, 9 -ey, -ee, checquey. [orig. aphetic 
£ OF. escheguié, eschegeé in same sense (see CHECK 
2.2), but assimilated to Eng. adjs. in -y.] Checked, 
chequered: a. Her, : : 

1486 Bk. St. Adban's, Her, Bva, Called checky..whan 
the felde is chekerd with diuerse colouris, x6r0 Hot- 
Lano Camden's Brit, \. 782 The Crosse is chequy. 1704 J. 
Harnis Lex. Techi, Checky, the Herald's Term for 2 Bor- 
dure or Ordinary, that hath more than two Rows of Checkers. 
1864 Bouter. Heraldry (ed, 3) xv. 217 A fess checquy. 

- nt. Hence + checkie-wise adv. 

2603 Forto A/ontaigne wt. ix. (1692) 543 My booke .. is 
but uncoherent, checky, or illjoined. 3886 FALE Seg. & 
Hyntns 206 Checkie-wise falling On to the turf beneath, the 
sun made richest confusion Mixed with the foliage’ shadows, 

- econ, obs. form of CHickEN. - 
Cheegine, var. of CHEQUEEN. 
Cheddar (t{e'dox). Also 7 Cheder, 8 Chadder, 
Ohedder.. The name of a village near the 
endip hills in Somerset. ‘Hence Cheddar cheese 

(or contextually Cheddar): see quotations. : 

1666 [see b]. 2684 Mrs, Benn Bajaczet to Gloriana, 
Whose composition was like Cheder-Cheese, (In whose pro- 
duction’ all the Town agrees). 172x-Bauey, Cheddar or 
Chadder, the -most noted place in all England for making 
large, fine, rich, and pleasant cheese; for which purpose alt 


CHEEK. 


the milk of the town cows is brought every day into one 
common room, where proper persons areappointed to receive 
it, and set down every person’s quantity in a book’ kept for 
that ‘purposé, which is put alt together, and_one common 
cheese made with it.” 1879 Echo 18 Oct. 1/5 Fears that the 
makers of American cheese. . would oust our home Cheddars 
from the position of supremacy they had so long held. 

b. attvib. and Comb., Cheddar-elub, a club 
formed by dairies for the purpose of making 
Cheddar cheese; Cheddar letter (humorous), 
a letter to which a number of persons contribute 
each a paragraph, as-a Cheddar cheese is made 
by the contributions of several dairies. , 

2666 Pol, Ballads (1860) I. 18x As the Cheddar cinhs 
dairy to th’incorporate cheese. 1726 BotixceRoKE in Sayre 
Lett, 22 Sept., I wrote the other day the first paragraph of 
that Cheddar letter which is preparing for you. 

Gc. Cheddar Pink. A pink with solitary 
flowers of a pale rose colour (Dyazthits cwsius), 
found on the limestone cliffs at Cheddar, 

| Chedyeux. Ods. [from surname of a‘fashion- 
able perruquier late in T7th c.] A peruke or wig 
of a particular fashion. 

1678 OTway af tare 4 in F,57 What a Bush of Bryars 
and Thorns is here? e Main of my Lady Squeamish’s 
Shock is a Chedreux to it. 1682 OrpHas Fuvenal’s 37d 
Sat. (1854) 191 Their Chedreux perruques, and those vani- 
ties, [1689 SHADWELL Bury Fatr uti, (Frenchman says) Vf 
dat foole Chedreux make de peruque like me, I vil be hangd.] 
1745 W. G, (aged 87) Led. in Gent. Mag. 99 1 remember 
plain John Dryden. .in one uniform clothing of Norwich 
drugget. I have ate tarts with him and Madam Reeve at 
the Mulb Garden, when ovr author advanced to a 
sword and Chedreux wig. : 

||\Chee-chee. Auglo-Znd. [Said to be from 
Hindi chhi-chhi fie! (it, dirt, filth), an excla- 
mation attributed to the Eurasians; ‘but perhaps 
rather indicating the mincing pronunciation attri~ 
‘buted to the class’ (Yule).] 

A word applied disparagingly to the ‘minced 
English’ of Iurasians or half-breeds in India, and 
s0 to the class themselves. . 

198: Hichy’s BengalGaz. 17 Mar. (Y.)Pretty little looking- 

lasses, Good and cheap for chee-chee misses. 1816‘ Quiz’ 
Brand Master v. 118 note, Chee chee is the general desig- 
nation the half-cast Jadies receive in India, 1873 J*rase7’s 
Alag. Oct. 437 (Y.) The hybrid minced English nown as 
chee-chee, 1880 S77 Adi Bada 122 (Y.) The accents of her 
tchi-tchi tongue. 

Cheefe, obs. form of CHIEF a. ; 

Cheek (rk), sb. Forms: 1 céce, céace, (ceike, 
ceke, ceoce), 3 cheoké, 3-7 chek(e, 4 chooke, 
choke, cheake, (chyke, cheche), $f cheeke, 5 
chik(e, (6 S¢. cheik), 6- cheek. [' E. (Anglian) 
eke, (WS.) céace (from cece, cibce) fem, :~WGer, 
type *£fhkd; whence also MDu. edhe, Du. hack, 
MLG. and mod.LG. séhe, héke. It is doubtful 
whether the late WSax. instance of ceoke is other 
than an error: if it were really cdoce, it might 
agree with Frisian forms which appear to: point 
to an OTeut. type *hezkdn-, beside the *hahin- 
implied by WGer. #4444. No related forms are 
known outside Teut. 

The ME, variant choke, chook, may go with ceoke; but 
see Cuoxrr sb.7} Z 

I. In the animal body. F 

+L. The jaw, jaw-bone; later called ‘ check- 
bone’. Obs. + 5 ; 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xxxi(i). 9 Cecan heara seteh. ¢ 1000 
fEcrric Gloss. in Wr.Wiilcker 157 Aandsbula, ceacban, 
vel ceacan, vel cinban, 21225 Aner. R, 70 Pe two cheoken 
beod be two grinstones. Pe tunge,is pe cleppe, ¢ 1386 
proper a AMfonkes T, 48 And hadde no wepen but an asses 
cheeke, * 5 
++ b. AZ, (also sing.) The chaps, chops, or fances; 
the swallow. Ods, ; ; 

cxrooo Sax, Lecchkd, 11. 48 Wib para ceacna geswelle, 
ex200 Trin, Coll, Hout 73 Cleued be mi tunge to mine 
cheken [adhemat lingua mea faucibus nis, etc.) 1383 
Wren Zcclus, xxxi, 72 Ne opene thou out thi cheeke 
rathere. ¢xqg0 Afei7, Vor. in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 Cheke, 
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+e. Used like deard, teeth, etc, in defiance, curs- 
ing. AMangre thy (his, etc.) chekes: see Mavans. 
1362 Lance, #, PLA. IV. FY Hou bat Wrong.. Rauischede 
Rose Reynaldes Iemmon, And Mergrete of hire Maydens 
hod maugre hire chekes. 1397 /f7, B, vi. 158 We wil haue 
owre wille, maugre bi chekes. @ z853 Unaci Roster 
nee veiv Roister Doisters champion, I'shrewe his best 
checke. 2 : 
2. The fleshy lateral wall of the mouth ; the side 


of the face below the eye, in man or beast. 
950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. v. 39 Gifhua Sec slaesin suldra 
ceica din. c975 -Kushw, G, ibid. On xt swidran ceke 
(Ags. G. wenge, Hatton G. wange), cxz00o Votab, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 290/23 fale ceocan, @1225 Arter. R, 106 
Me to-beot his cheoken. a 1300 Cursor Al, 24533 Bath frunt 
and chek: [z.7. cheke], Muth and nese, and eien eke. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb, at Ys chyke pat swerd po cam so ne3 fori. . 
draft, His cheche pat swerd cam ful ney3). 1486 BA, S?. 
Altan's Cvj bv, When thou secth thy hauke vppon his mouth 
and his chekis blobbed. 1535 CovERDALE Jcvt, xXxiv. 7 
His .. chekes were not fallen, azggo Chvistis Kirke Gr. 


. vill, Throw baith the cheikis, 162g Str J. Harincton 


Efigr. No. 19 When others kisse with lip, you gine the 
cheeke. 1667 Mutton P. Z. 1. 602 Care Sat on his faded 
check. 1712 Anoison Sfect. No. 317 P 45 Mr. Nisby dined 
with me. First Course’ Marrow-bones, Second, Ox-cheek. 
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1748 SmoLtett Kod, Rand.liv, | signified my contempt of 
him, by thrusting -my tongue in my cheek. 182z Ciarn 
Vill: Minstr, 1. 185 The tears stole silent down her cheeks. 
183r R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 599 The Cheeks form the 
letersl walls of the mouth.. Externally they. have no precise 

limits, a 

B. in form choke, chook, : 

1330 Ri Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1820 per nekkes, 
chynnes, chekes [7.7 chokes},. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 239 Chookes and lippes i-schaue, 2400 in 
Leg. Rood (1871) 218 Goddis sone a mayden soke, Milk ran 
by pe childys choke. oe s, 

3. fig. of the sea, the heavens, night, etc., per- 
sonified. (Formerly in sense ‘ chops’ -(from.1 b.), 
as in quot. 1432.) 

1432-go0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 49 The chekes and begyn- 

~ nenges [ fauces originales] of those armes of the see. 1593 

_Suaxs. Rick. II, ut. iii, 37 The cloudie Cheekes of Heauen. 

1823 Byron Gizour 12 Ocean's cheek Reflects the tints of 

~- many_a peak. 1827 Potton .Cozrse 7. 1, Every flower of 
fairest cheek. e a 

4. collog. %. Insolence in speaking to any one ; 
Atcerd : e Pade 

jaw’: -Phr. Zo give cheek: = CHEEK v. 
+3840 E, C. Baer in atleybury Observer II. 53. 1840 
Marryat Poor Fack xxii, The man, who was a sulk 
saucy sort of chap .. gives cheek. 1848 J. MitcHEL. Yazt 
Frnl, 20 July, I once asked .. what fault a man had com- 
amitted who was flogged -»'For giving cheek, sir’. 1884 
G. Moore Mzmer's Wefe (2887) 133 If he gives me any of 
his cheek I’ll knock him down, ; 

‘b. Cool confidence, effrontery, impudence. 7a 
have the cheek (to do anything) : 10 have the ‘ face’, 
audacity or effrontery. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. liv. (D.) On account of his having 
so much cheek. 1860 Reape Cloister § H. xlviii, (D.) She 
told him..she wondered at his cheek. 2870 Brapwoon 
The O. V. H. 264 He can’t have the cheek to ask for more. 
1883 Con. Harcourt S52. Ho. Comm. 12 May, It shows a 
considerable amount of cheek to bring forward this matter. 

5. Cheek by jowl; earlier { cheek by cheek. 
(In 6-7 cheek(e to fowl, by chole, jole, joll, giglg by 
geoul, jowl, 7-8 jiglg by jowl, 9 cheek by chowl, 

- for chowl, and jowl, Sc. cheek-for-chow, dial. jig- 
by-jow.) Side by side; in the closest intimacy. 

© 1330R. Bronne Chron, Langt. (1810) 223 Vmwhile cheke 
bi-cheke, cxggo Lv. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 352 
Then they.. rode togyther cheke by cheke. x577 HanMER 
Ane, Ecct. Hist. (x619) 164 Cheek by iowle with the Empe- 
rour, 1598 Sy-vesteR Dz Bartas ti, (1641) 4/2 Mercie and 
Justice, marching cheek by joule. 1606 G. W[oopcockr] 

Hustine tox a, Agathocles, sitting cheeke by cheeke with the 

ing. ¢ 1645 Howexn Lett, IV. xxxvi, In their Churches. . 
the Laundressé gig by geoul with her Lady. 1719 D’UrFey 
Pills V. 293 He with his Master, jig by jowl, Unto old 
Gillian hy'd, ‘@1734 NortH Ld, Keeper Guilford (1742) 142 
Every one in his ‘Turn, .came up Cheek by Joul, and talk’d 
with my Lord Judge, 1786 Burns Zarnest Cry §& Prayer 
viii, An’ cheek-for-chow, a chuffie Vintner. 1822 Scott 
Wigel xxvii, To stand cheek-for-chow] confronting us, 1861 
Miss Brappon Tyail Serpent wn. i, Destitution .. must be 
content often. .to jog cheek by jowl with crime. 

6. Zo one's ount cheek (vulgar) : to oneself, for 


_one’s.own private use. 

31831 Mavnew Lond. Labourl. 131(Hoppe) Such a thing as a 
moor bird. .which can be eat up to a man’s own cheek, 186z 
Hucues Jou Brown at Oxf.vi. (1886) 57. 1862 Mrs. H. 
Woop Afrs. Haillib, u. ix. 194 If I spent my earnings. .or 
let Tim keep his to his own cheek. pi ei Dict., 
Cheek, share or portion; ‘ where’s my cheek?’ where is my 
allowance ?,.‘all to his own cheek’, all to himself. 

1. Cheeks and ears: ‘a fantastic name for a 
kind of:head-dress of temporary fashion’ (Nares). 

1663 Lond, Prodigal w. iii, (N.), #7. Thou canst tell how 
to help'me to cheeks and ears..Czv. Ay, ay, Kester ; ’tis 
such as they wear a’ their heads, S : 

II. Transferred and technical, Mostly in Zleral. 
- 8. gen..Side. (Cf. 3.) 

1335 Fardle Facions Pref..8 So joyning in.confederacie, 
[they]..framed vp cotages, one by anothers chieque, etc, 
1886, STEVENSON Kidnapped xxvi. 271% Are ye to eat your 
imeat by the cheeks of a red fire. iy ; 

9. Each of the side-posts or' uprights of a door, 


gate, etc, Also the side-pieces of a. window-frame. 
1378 Barnour Bruce x. 229'Set evinly Betuix the chekys 
of the jet. 1486 Rec. Nottingham IIT. 358 For a cheke to 
pe same wyndowe iiijd, 1535 Coverpate Amos ix. x Smyte 
the dore cheke. 1377 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, ut. (1586) 
107 Meete for the cheekes and postes of.Gates.. . 1601 Hot- 
LAND Pliny (sas) HI. 57x The sils, lintels, and cheeks of his 
dores, 19789 W. Ginrin Observ, Picturesque Beauty (1792) 
I. ae river makes a noble rush... between the tivo 
cheeks of the rock, which support the bridge, 28x8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, x, To name sic a word at,my door-cheek ! 
/10. The side-pieces of a pike-head forming a 
kind of socket by which it was secured to the 
staff; also'of a hammer, pick, or other’ tool with 
a-similar head. +b. Also, the posture of the pike 
. when chéeked: see’CHEBK v, 2. °- . 
1g98' Barret Theor. Warres ut 1.36’ A_good ‘Pike.. 
strongly headed, with the cheekes three foote long, 1633 
T, Starrorp Pac. 7b. (1821) iit. 44 Every one trayling his 
Pike, and holding the cheeke thereof in his hand, ready to 
push. 2638 Barrirre Ail.’ Discif. ii. (1643) 9 From Com- 
ort, Cheeke, or Traile, the Pikeman may. .charge to the 
vont, Réare,or Planks. 188 Ravmonp Afining Gloss. 99 
ice extensions of the sides of the eye of a hammer or 
pick: * : ae - 
LL. ‘Harness. a. Of a bridle: The strap’ which 
passes down each side of the horse’s head, from 
the head-stall to-the nose-band; thie cheek-Strap. 


b. Of a bits ‘The ring or other part at eacli end_| 
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of the-bit proper. Zo Juz a horse up to the cheek: 
to put his reins on ‘to the first or highest rings of 
the curb, so as to have the lightest leverage on 
the mouth. 

x6x7 Marxuam Cavad, 1. 48 The bytt doth consist not of 
one entyre peece, but of many, as of mouth, cheeke, curbe, 
and such like. Jd, 68 The cheeke. .I take to be but from 
the neathermost part of the eye of the bytt downeward, to 
the vtmost length of the bytt. 1801 W. FeLton Carriages 
II, 146 The Bit, which is of iron, is placed in the horse’s 
méuth. . They are of different forms,‘some are made to be 
sharper in the mouth, and for a stronger purchase than 
others, and are called the straight cheek, the duke, and 
Portsmouth bit. Zéid, The bit is buckled in the top loop to ° 
the cheek of the bridie. 18g: ‘ Nismop’ Road 16 Put. .the 
stallion up to the cheek, x859 F. Grirritus Arfil. Man. 
(2862) 105 (Slate). Mod. Ostler asks ‘Do you drive in the 
cheek, the middle-bar, or the curb?’ 


12. Mining. The sides or walls of a vein. 

21813 Bakewewt Jtrod.Geol, (1815) 290 The walls or cheeks 
of the vein are of two different kinds of stone. 1881 in Ray- 
monn Mining Gloss. 


13. Naut., in various senses : 

a, the projections on each side of the mast on which the 
tressle.trees rest; b. the shell or outside wooden part of a 
block; ¢. pieces of timber upon the ship's bows to secure 
the beak-head or cut-water; d. the ‘ears’ of a ship's pump}; 
e. the circular pieces on the aft-side of the carrick-bits, 

1627 Cart. Situ Seaman's Gram. iii, At the top of the 
fore Mast and maine Mast are spliced cheeks, or thicke 
clamps of wood. 2644 Str H. Manwarinc Seaman's Dict, 
The sides of the blockes are called the cheekes. 168: R. 
Knox Hist, Ceylon x18 A Tree to make Cheeks for the 
Main-mast. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., The knees 
also which fasten the Beak-head to the Bows of a Ship are 
called Cheeks; and so are the Sides of any Block. 1727 A. 
Hamitton New Ace, £, fnd. 1. xxii. 270 A Piece of Wood 
about 15 Foot high, with a Notch cut in the upper End, like 
the Cheeks of a Ship’s Pump. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine 
(2789) Cheville de potence de pomfe, a .. bolt which fastens 
the brake to the cheeks or ears of the pump. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 1751 The carpenter discovered the cheeks of 
the foremast to be rotten. 1787 in Nicolas Disp. Nelsou 
(ed. 2) I. 207 The cheeks of her [the Ship Pegasus] head 
have been taken off. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1, 150 
Cheeks of a block. The two sides of the shell. ¢x8g0 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 106 Cheeks are also the circular 
pieces on the aft side of the carrick-bitts. 

14. Mech., etc. A general name for those parts 
of machines which resemble cheeks in being ar- 
gi a in lateral Drab eg. 

The shears or bed-bars of a lathe on which the puppet 
slides; the side-pieces or brackets of any piece of ordnance ; 
the side-pieces of a grate or stove; the jaws of a vice; the 
standards or supports in rolling-mills, printing-presses, etc. ; 
the solid parts of timber on the sides of a mortise; the sides 
of a pillow-block which hold the boxing ; the interior faces 
of an embrasure; an indent cut in a wall into which a pipe 
or the like is fitted; in Fornding, one of the parts of a flask 
consisting of more than two parts, 

r6go R. Exron Art Mil. Suppl. (1668) 248 For the 
Traverses..that joyn these Planks together, the foremost 
.. must enter one half of a Diameter in length into either 
of the Cheeks or Planks. 1677 Moxon Aech, Exere. 

(1703) 170 These Puppets .. slide in the Grove between 
the two Cheeks. 1 J. Harris Lex. Techn, Trun- 
unions of a Peece of Ordnance, are those Nobs or Bunches 
of the Guns Metal which bear her up upon the Cheeks 
of the Carriages. 1769 Fauconer Dict, Marine (1789) 
Flasques, the cheeks or sides of a gun-carriage, x8or Amz. 
Reg. 1799 Chron. 400 The back and bottom of fire-grates, 
combined with cheeks. 1819 Pantologia UI. s.v, The 
cheeks of a mortar, or the brackets, in artillery. .are fixed to 
the bed by four bolts. 1830 E, Campper, Dict, Mil. Sc. 
38 Cheeks of an embrazure, the interior Faces or Sides 
of an Embrazure. r88r C. A. Epwaros Orgaz 50 A thick 
piece of pine or mahogany glued firmly on the front and 
back ..named the sound-board cheeks, 1882 Mechanic 
§ 1224 The sides or ‘cheeks’ of the grate. 

III. 15. Comd., chiefly attrib., as cheek-band, 
-blade, feather, flap, -piece, -rose, -strap, -variish ; 
cheek-burning, -distending adjs.; +cheek-ball, 
the rounded part of the cheek; cheek-blade, 
a t daira eheek-block, a block of which one 
side is formed by a cheek-piece fastened to an 
object which forms the other side; cheek-knee= 
CHEEK 13c; ‘+ cheek-lap, jaw, jaw-bone; cheek- 
pouch, a pouch-like enlargement of the cheek, 
esp. in certain species of monkey; hence cheek- 
pouched adj. Also CHEEK-BONS, -TOOTH. 

1583 J. Hicws tr. Funtus’ Nomenciator 28 Gena, mala, 
the *cheeke balle. 1607 Torsetn Jour. Beasts 502 The 
powder of unwashed wool..doth very effectually purge the 

e-lids or cheek-bals: 1535 CoverDaLe 7d, vi. 3 Take 
him by the *cheke blade and drawe him to the. 19794 Rig- 
ging: & Seamanship I. 30 On each side athwartships are 

cheek-blocks. bid. 155 Cheek-blocks, or half-blocks, are 
made of elm plank. 1784 Cowrer Tash tv. 488 The *cheek- 
distending oath, 1867'}. Francis Angling xiii. (1880) 478 
*Cheek feathers, that is, short feathers, 1805 Sourney 
Madoc in Azt. xvi, Slivering downward, left The *cheek- 
flap dangling. 1867 Smyru Sazloy’s. Word-bk., Cheeks or 
#cheek-knees. Wveir Lez, xi. 29 A cokedril. -hauynge 
the nether *cheke lap vnmeuable, and meuynge the ouere. 
— Sudg. xv. 15 A foundun cheek boon, that is, the cheek- 
lap of an asse. 1758 Pil. Trans, L, 62t A helmet’on his _ 
head..and *cheek-pieces fastened under his ‘chin. 1864 
Lp. Derny /Had ty..166 The ivry cheek-plece of a’ war- 
rior’s steed, 1834-McMurrrre Cavier'’s Anint. Kingd. 47 
‘The Monkeys of America have..the tail long3-no *cheek- 
‘pouches. 2849 S& Wat. Hist. Manimidlia IV. 20 The true 
marmots [have] no cheek-pouches, 18; RIGHT Anzu. 
Life 307Check-. Monkeys. | 1603 Suaxs. Jfeas. for 
If, 1 iv, 16 Haile Virgin. .as those *cheeke-Roses Proclaime _ 
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you areno lesse. 1598 Fiorito, Puspurino..a lively redde 
colour women vse for painting, called *cheeke-varnish, 

Cheek (tJ), 7. Also 7 cheke. [f CHEEK sd,] 

1. trans. To form a cheek or side to, to flank or 
border. 

1538 Levanp /#iz. 11. 105 To begyn this Causey, chekid 
on eche side. x6xg Cuarman Odyss. xxiv. 699 The brass 
That cheek’d Enpitheus’ casque. 1670 Lassers Jtaly 
(1698) I, 62 The altars round about the church are cheeked 
with exquisite pillars. 

+2. To check a pike: to hold it by the cheeks. 

, ‘The pike-man at the command Cheek your pike, grasped 
it with the left hand below the head, where the first and 
second rivets are, the head to the front, blade horizontal, 
left foot advanced, left elbow touching the side, the right 
hand grasping the pole at the right thigh, the pole sloping 
downwards, the butt nearly at the ground’ (7, Bunyan). 
r622 Pracnam Compl. Gentd. (1634) 250 Postures ..Order 
ie Pikes, Traile your Pikes, Cheeke your Pikes. x625 

ARKHAM Sovddiers Accid, 23 The sixe which are to be done 
marching, are—Advance your Pike, Shoulder your Pike, 
Levell your Pike, Sloape your Pike, Cheeke your Pike, 
Trayle your Pike. 1689 Cotton 70 Lar/ of —— , Standin 
at some poor sutler’s tent, With his pike cheek’d, to guar 
the tun, 

8. collog. To address ‘cheekily’ or saucily; to 
speak with cool impudence to, confront auda- 
ciously. Zo cheeh zt: to face it out, ‘carry it 


through’. 

1840 FE. C. Baviey Hailephury Observer II. 53 The various 
sensations of the party Cheeked. 185: Maynew Lond. 
Labour I. 452 (Hoppe) They persuaded me to go and_beg 
with them, but I couldn’t cheek it. 1865 Sat. Rev. 30 Dec. 
8114/2 There are boys at every school who are never so elated 
as when they have ‘cheeked’ the master. 1884 G. Moorr 
Mummer's Wife (1887)188 But you must pluck up courage 
and cheek the Baillie. 

b. @éal, (See quot.) 

1877 E. Peacock NV. WW, Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cheek, to 
accuse, ‘I cheek’d him wi’ it, an’ he couldn't say a wod.’ 

Cheek, screen: see Cutox sb,2 

Chee’k-bone. Forms: see CaEEK sd,and Bone. 

+1. The bone of the lower jaw, the jaw-bone. 

c1000 /ELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 157 Afandibula, 
ceacban, ¢13q0 Cursor AT. 1073 (Trin) Wip a cheke boon 
ofan asse Men sayn abel slayn wasse. ¢ 1380 S7r Ferzzzd. 
5650 Al to-dryue Ys chekbon ne3 a-two. 1400 Ganzelyz 
850 Gamelyn cleued his chike bone. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv, 

2 Chekebone. .chavylbone. 1535 CoveRDALE $udg. xv. 16 

Vith the cheke bone of an asse haue I slayne a thousande 
men, 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, 1, (1586) 115 His 
cheekebones would be even and small. 161x Biste Ps. iii. 7. 

2. The bone above the cheek forming the lower 
boundary of the orbits of the eyes. 

1820 Scott A déo0# xxvi, Little could be seen besides two 
brown cheek-bones. 1839 Penny Cyci. XIV. 363/2 The 
Ethiopian variety .. cheek-bones prominent. 

Cheeked (t{zkt),a. Having a cheek or cheeks: 
in comb., as d/udb-, cherry-, fair-, red-cheeked, etc. 

1g52z Huort Cheeked great, or hauynge Brett cheakes, 
macticus. 592 Gretne Upsi. Courtier Dij b, Cherry 
cheeked, like a shredde of scarlet. 1647 Crasnaw Steds 
Temple 80 Of all the faircheek’d flowers. 1783 AivsworTH 
Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1s. v. Cheed#, Full cheeked, or blub 
cheeked, ducco, 1861 Tzmes x0 Oct., Rosy-cheeked apples. 
1878 BrowninG Poets Croisic 142 That black-eyed cherry- 
cheeked sister. : 

Cheekee’, sozce-wd, [see -EE.] One who is 
‘cheeked’ ; see next. 

Cheeker (t{ikex). collog. [f. CHEEK v. + -ER1.] 
One who ‘cheeks’ or addresses impudently. 

1840 E. C. BAYLEY aay Observer Il. 53 Neither is 
the moral constitution of the Cheekee benefited, nor is the 
talent and philanthropy of the Cheeker displayed. 

Cheekiness (t{fkinés). co//og. [f. Cueexy a. 
+ -NESS.] ‘Cheeky’ quality, cool presumption, 
effrontery, impudence, 

1847 Iilust. Lond. News 28 Aug. 142/1 They were beat .. 
by their slow, loggy stroke, and by their cheekiness. 

Cheekish (t{#kif), 2. collog. [see -18H1.] 
Somewhat ‘ cheeky’, saucy, impudent. 

18gr Maynew Lond. Labour I. 248 Being ‘cheekish’ 


(saucy) to the beadle. , 
Chee‘kless, a. Without cheeks. 


1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 598 He was..carless, eyeless, 
cheekless, noseless, and chinless, . 

Cheek-tooth. <A molar tooth or grinder. 

31388 Wyciir Yoel i. 6 The cheek teeth therof ben as ofa 
whelpofalioun. 1480 Caxton Chiou, Hug. Vil. cOXXVilL. 239 
Al that euer were borne after that pestilence hadden ij 
chekteth in hir hede fesse than they had afore. 1656 RipGLey 
Pract. Physic 184 Gums with flesh growing too much 
about the Cheek-teeth, 1880 Huxcey in Times 25 Dec. 4/r 
Cheek-teeth having short crowns with simple patterns, 

Cheeky (t{rki), a. collog. [f. CHEEK sb. 4+ 
-xl] Characterized by ‘cheek’; insolent or au- 
dacious in address; coolly impudent or presuming. 

-18s9 H. Kixcstey G. Hamlyn xxvi, These men in this 
here hut are a rougher lot than you think for; very like 
they'll -be cheeky, 186, Dicxens Gi, Expect. IIT, xv. 251 
‘Don't be cheeky, Jack’, remonstrated thelandlord. 1873 
Brack Pr. Thaide xvii. (D.) You are the cheekiest young 
beggar I have the pleasure to know. e 2 

Cheekyn(e, Cheel, obs. f, Cutcxen, Carnn. . 
Cheep (tfp), 5%. Chiefly Sc. [£ Cuezrv.] A. 
faint shrill sound, such as the. voice of a young 
bird or a mouse. 

arya Fenqueson S7#ting of Session Poems (1845) 27 The 


slow-gaun- wheels when ‘ ty gié mony a cheep and cry, 
1786 Burws Ordination, me screw the Pees Feneie! 


- CHEEP, 


* cheep. 1829 Cunninenam Magic Bridle, Anniversary x39 
The mouse’s cheep and cricket’s chirrup. 1833 M. Scorr 
Tom Cringle x. (1859) 210 The cheep. of the tiller rope 
running through the well greased leading blocks. : 

Cheep (t{7p), v. Chiefly Se. Forms: ?4, 6 
chepe, cheip, cheape, 6-7 cheepe, 9 cheap, 
8- cheep. [An imitative word.] : : 

1. iatr, To utter. shrill feeble sounds like those 
of young birds, mice, bats, etc. ~ ey 

1g13 Douctas Zneis xu. viii. 76 Hir birdis chepand in 
thare nest. 1630 Lynpesay Zest. Papyngo 698 We sall gar 
cheknis cheip and feaslyngis pew, 1870 Levins AZauzip, 
go To cheepe, Jipilare. 1606 Surre. & Marxn. Country 
Farme qx A good conditioned Henne..after she hath once 
heard them cheape or chirpe vnder her, x802 Scorr 
Minstr. Sc. Bord, Pref.75 The maxim of the Douglasses, 
that ‘it was better to hear the lark sing, than the mouse 
cheep’, 2845 Hirst Poems so A bat affrighted cheeps In 
some deserted room, 1883 Mrs. Ewine Fachanapes 15. 

2. tvans. To utter with a cheeping voice. 

1833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 272 ‘Hold hard 
now’, cheeps little Conchy. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1v. 83, 
I would pipe and trill, And cheep and twitter twenty million 
loves, 1883 Century Mag. Aug. 487/2 They cheep 2 good- 
morning to one another in soft, cheerful voices. 

Hence Chee'ping wé/. sb, and ppl. a. 

_ &@ 1605 MONTGOMERIE Jyting 774 cheiping and peip- 
ing with weiping thou salt rew, 1762 ¥ Man Buchanan's 
fist, Scot, 385 note, This Archbald is sirnamed. .cheeping 
Archbald from the way of his pronunciation. x6zx Coter., 
Piolement, the .. cheeping of sparrowes or young birds. 
1854 Tuoreau Walder i. (1863) 59 Good for nothing but to 
raise cheeping squirrelson, 1886 4/2 Y. Round 4 Sept. 103 
The decks .. resounded incessantly with the noise of 
hammers; of cheeping blocks. ‘ 

Cheeper (t/fpo1). [f Cugrr v.+-Fr1] That 
which cheeps, a squeaker; applied esf. to the 
chicks of partridge and grouse: also a provincial 
name for the Meadow Pipit, ete, 

r6xr Cotcr., Piolenr, a puler, cheeper, chirper. 1863 
Spr ing ax Lafpl. 340 When the young willow-grouse were 
just cheepers. 1863 Ariinson Province, Danby, Cheeper, 
a@ young partridge or grouse .. whose cry of alarm is 
acuter than that of the full grown bird. 1864 — Provinc. 
Names of Birds, Moss-cheeper, Grey cheeper, the Meadow 
Pipit, Anthus pratensis. 1878 Daily News 12 Sept. 3/1 
The general hatch. of cheepers, as chick partridges are 
called, takes place from the 18th to a4th of June. 

Cheepy (t{fpi), a. [f Cazzr+-x'.] Given 
to cheeping. 

1864 Caruvee in Life ie Lond. 11.28. What a humiliated, 
broken-down, poor cheepy wretch I am. 

Cheer (tfio1), sd. Forms: 3-7 chere, 4-6 cher, 

4- cheer. Also 4 scher(e, chire, cheyr, 4-6 
cheir, chier(e, 4-7 cheere, § chyr, 5~6 chyer(e, 
5-7 cheare, 6-8 chear, 7 chaire. [ME. chere, 
a. OF. chiere, chere face (=Pr., Sp., Pg. cara face) 
i~late L, cava face, countenance, used in 6th c. by 
the African poet Corippus (De Laud. Justini 
‘ Caesaris ante caram’). 
_ The origin of cava is uncertain; the current conjecture 
is that it was a. Gr. xdpa head ; but as to this there are many 
difficulties : see Diez, The word seems to have come by 
way of Africa and Spain: it is unknown to Italian and 
Wallachian.j 

+1. The face. Obs, 

@1228 Ancr. KR. 2x0 Summe iuglurs.. makien cheres, & 
wrenchen mis hore mu, & schulen mid hore ejen. ¢ 1330 
Florice & Bl. (1857) 143 For hire faired and for her schere. 
2382 Wyeur £2. xxv. 20 The cheeres turned into the 
propiciatorie. — Jer. i. 17 To dreden the chere of them, 
31440 Promp, Parvo, 72 Cheere, viltus. 1495 CAXTON 
Fason 8b, His fair chicre. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 38/2 In 
the swete of thy chere thou shalt ete brede. 1590 Sats. 
Mids, N. m. ii, 96 All fancy sicke she is, and pale of cheere. 

+ 2. The look or expression of the face ; counten- 
ance, aspect, visage, mien. Ods. or arch. 

azaay Aucr. R. 70 Of one gledechere. «a x300 Cursor AL, 
xogx For be his chere he sagh him wrath. 1375 Barnour 
Bruce ui. 34 [He] schawyt him, with lauchand cher, The 
Endentur. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 664 His chere was 
so sad and sori. 1589 Afirr. for Mag., Salisbury xiii, 
Where ever"I went, I met thy smyling cheare. 1622 
Peacnam Compl. Gent], u. i. (1634) 102 Piety is drawne like 
a Lady of Solemne cheare. 1693 W. Ronerrson Phrascol. 
Gen, 325 Chear or countenance, 1830 Tennyson Poet's 
Afind, The flowers would faint at your cruel cheer, -- . 

+b. Phrases. Zo change cheer: to change coun- 
tenance, as the effect of anger, fear, shame, etc. 
To make a cheer: to assume a-(specified) look or 
expression. Obs. . Serene: : 
“@ 1225 St. Marher. 3 Olibrius. .pahe pis iherde, Changede 
his chere. ¢1386 Cnaucer Clerkes 7. She no chicre 
maade of heuynesse. ¢1400 Gamelyx 319 If oy brother 
grucche or make foule cheere. 1460 Carcrave Chrox. 265 
Whan he cam: to the place there he schuld ‘deye_he 
chaunged no chcere, xg96 Srenser J’. Q. 1. fi, 49 The 
diuelish hag by chaunges of my cheare Percleu'd my 
thought, @1700 Daypen Fab,, Meleager § A. 246 Pole at 
the sudden sight, she chang’d her cheer. : 

3.. Disposition,. frame of mind, mood, es. as 


showing itself by external demeanonr, etc, Usually * 


with qualification as ‘ good’, ‘glad’, ‘joyful’, ‘or 
-* sorrowful ’, ‘ heavy’, etc. port Je tine se 
- (In very many early quotations it is impossible fo say 
whether the meaning Is 2 or 3, or both at once.) Mt 
, 21300 Cursor MM, 5075 laseph comforth pan berechere[Gaz#. 
joseph confort paim par chere]. 1374 Cuavcer Zroylis 
v. 184 She thonked dyomede Of alle his trauaile and his 
ode chere.” exgoo ALertine 768 in Furniv. Per 
he feend. ,beguiled her with treacherye, and brought her 


. pressed 


Foliol. 446 | 


: 314 i ° 


into a dreerye cheere. . 1398 BancuLcy Jelie-Aan |. (2603) 
5 He was .. with heavie cheare enforced to seeke an other 
dwelling. c1600 Suaxs. Sous, xcvii, If they sing, ’tis with 
so dull a cheere, Minton P. L. vi 496 His words 
thir drooping chere Enlightn’d, and thir Ianguisht hope 
reviv'd.. 1783-94 Brake Songs funoc. Introd. 6 So I piped 
with merry cheer. ~ J 

b. Phrases. + What cheer with you? what 
cheer make you? what cheer ?: lit. ‘what is your 
state or mood?’ ‘how.are you?’ Zo be of good 
cheer: to be stout -of heart, cheerful, courageous. 
With good cheer: cheerfully, joyfully, with ready 


_ Will. 


1440 York Afyst, xiv. 85 Say Marie doghtir, what chere 
with be. c14g0 Aferlin xviii, 282 He badde his felowes to 
be of goode chier, cxq60 Townelcy Afyst, (1836) 109 A, 
Gylle, what chere? 1526 TinpaLe 2 Cor, v. 6 We are 
alwaye of good chere. czs30 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (814) 28 What chere make you, fayre loue Jehannet. 
1835 Coverpate Haggai it. 4 Be of good chere, o Zorobabel. 
x6x0 Suaks. Tewtp. 1. i, 2 Heere Master: What cheere? 
1912 Buncett Sfect, No, 313 ? 16 His Friend .. bade him 
be of good Cheer. 2805 Worpsw. i fog, age 1, The same 
strong voice more near Said cordially, My Friend, what 
cheer? x842 Tennyson Ywo Voices cxliii, A second voice 
was at mine ear.. A murmur, ‘ Be of better cheer’. : 

4, ‘Cheerfulness, gladness, mirth, joy, gaiety. 
Zo make cheer: to make merry, be cheerful. 

1393 Gowen Conf. III, 13 This blinde boteler {i.e. Cupid] 
Yiveth of the trouble in stede of chere And eke the chere in 
stede of trouble. ¢1440 Generydes 570 He cowde not 
make no chere but alwey mourn. — 802 His comfort and his 
chere is all awaye. 1835 CovERDALE /sa. xvi. 9 Myrth and 
chere was gone out of y*felde & vynyardes, 60a Siaxs. 
Ham. m. it. 174 You are so sicke of late, So farre from 
cheere. 1634 Miron Comnus 955 Our sudden coming there 
‘Will double all dias kth and chars. 2693 WV. Rovertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 325 Chear or gladness, gaudiunt, — 327 
To make good chear, genialiter agere. 1842 TENNYSON 
Two Voices xxx, Naked I go, and void of cheer. 

+5. Kindly welcome or reception, hospitable 
entertainment. 7a make (do, or give) cheer: to give 
akindly welcome, to receive and entertain. Hence 
BELLY-CHEER, and ironical WHIPPING CHEER, q.v. 

@1300 Cursor AT, 5328 Quen iacob sagh pat hall plenar 
And all a-bute to mak him cher. ¢ 2386 Citaucer Man 
Lawes T.,.904 Gret cheere doth this noble senatour To 
keyng Alla.” 1413 Lyne. Pylgr. Sowle w. xxxviii. (2859) 
63 To doo yow suche chere as to youre estate bylongeth. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur 1, cxlix.-280 When she was come, 
she had all the cheer that might be done, 1488 Caxton 
Chast, Goddes Chyld. 12 They that dide him chere before 
have him now in scorne. 1g30 Crowrey Eiger, 68 What 
oceasion was here, To provide for Jearninge and make 
povertye chere? rg93 Snaxs. Lucr. 89 She securely giues 
good cheare, And reuerend welcome to her princely guest. 
1666 Temple Let, Wks, 1732 H. 17 After I have welcomed 
you into the Climate with the same Chear and Kindness 
the Sun I know will do. 

8, concer. What is provided by way of entertain- 
ment ; fare, provisions, viands, food. Zo make good 
(etc.) cheer: to feast and make merry: cf. sense 4. 

3375 Barsour Bruce xv. 453 That nycht thai maid thame 
merye cher, 1533 Fri Answ. Afore (1829) 435 The Corin- 
thians..came to feed their flesh, and to make carnal cheer. 
1535 CoverDaLe Ecclus., xviii. 33 Make not to greate cheare 
of the thinge that thou hast wonne by avauntage. 1567 
Drant Horace's Epist. 1. xiv. Ev, Me to fede on simple 
cheare, r58z Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 194 Liuely 
cheese is lusty cheare. 1603 Kno.tes Hist. Turks (1621) 
713 Their cheere was only rice and mutton. 1656 H. More 
Antid, Ath. ut. x. (1712) 9 This stranger not relishing his 
chear without salt. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 327 
To make good chear, Kpulari hilaviter, 1726 CAvALiER 
Ment. 1 2? Our Cheer was very indifferent. .for the King’s 
Troops had plunder'd all the Country. 1827 Lyrron 
Pelham xxiii, I care not a rush for the decorations of the 
table so that_the cheer be good. 1848 Macautay /7ist. 
Sng. I. 162 Every table was loaded with good cheer. 

. The fewer the better cheer: the fewer -there 
are, the more there is for each to eat. Sel 

1649-80 Norwoop Voy. Virginia in Voy. (1744) VI, We... 
fell on without using the ceremony of calling the rest ofour 
company .. the proverb telling us, The fewer the better 
chear, ¢1720 Swisr Polite Conv. ii, Lady Smart. Come, 
the morc the.merrier. Sir John, A , but the fewer the 
better cheer, | . 4 

7. That, which gives joy or gladness; comfort, 
solace; encouragement. : : 

1549-62 Sternnorp & H. Ps. aliii. 4 Then shall I to the 
altar goe of God my joy and cheare. 1649 Setpen Laws 
Eng. 1, Wiii. (1739) 107 Their deportment then was full of 
chear and safety to the people. 1757 Dyer Ficece w, 23 
The cheers of fife... but not the vices, learn to tastc. 386x 
Miss. Cosve in Afacu, Mag. IIT, 461 A little breath of 
cheer from the outer world. 1863 B, TavLor A, Thurston 
1. Ded., With the cheer and encouragement which I owed 
ron unexpected kindness, Bikey one : 

. -A shout of encouragement, welcome, approba- 
tion, or congratulation; esp. in p/. the loud, com- 
bined shouts (Hurrah !, Huzza !) and other expres- 
sions of applause-of a company or crowd._ 

‘ In the House of Commons, Cheers of approbation are ex. 
by the words Hear! heart Couuter-cheers are 
answering cheers from the opposite party as an assertion, 
that the matter is really reason for congratulation to them. 

1720 De For Caft. Singleton xvii. (1840) 295 We gave- 
them a cheer, as the seamen call it. x75: SMOLLETT Per. 
Pie.” xxxiti Peregrine..as he went out of the gate, was 
saluted with three chears by all the domestics. 1785 Burns 
Winter Night, And hail'd the morning wi’ cheer. 1798 
Coreripag Ane. ALariner vn, They answered -not our 
cheer! 2848 Macautay-/7ist. Eng. 1. 516 Not acheer was 
heard, 1837S. Osorn Quedah vii. 9t We’ gave one cheer, 


CHEER. 


fired our guns, and then pushed on for our lives. “fod, 
Newsp, Pari. Rept. The result of the division was received 
with cheers and counter-cheers. Loud and prolonged cheers, 
during which the honourable gentleman resumed his seat. : 
9. Comd., as cheer-marrer. , ; . 
1g94 Danser Cleopatra. Poems (1717) 298 Chear-Marrer, 
Care, did then such Passions breed. ae 
Cheer (tfiex), ». Forms: (5 chyer), 5-6 chex(e, 
(6 chyr, chire), 6-7 cheere, 6-8 chear(e, 5- 
cheer, [f. CHEER sé, in various senses related to 
each other only through the sb.] : 
+1. a. refi. To give oneself or assume 2 disposi- 
tion or state of mind of some sort, as in They 
cheered them ill, they became of evil cheer. Ods. - 
e1 Destr. Tray xxv. 10570 For the choise kyng 
Achilles pai cherit hom euill, With mych dole for his dethe. 
+b. intr. (or ve?) in same sense, as in How 
cheer you ? of what cheer.are you? Obs. 
iN hed Bronr Aelench. xviii. 107 This sort [vnnaturall 
melancholic] .. destroyeth the brainc .. & maketh both it, 
& the hart cheere more vncomfortably. 1594 Greene 
Looking Glasse (1861) 126 How cheer you gentlemen? 596 
Drayton Legends iv. 606 Aske Him how He cheeres. 1596 
Suans. Merch. V. m. v. 75 How cheer'st thon Jessica? 
1725 Bawwey Evasm. Collog. 94 The Landlord himself. .asks- 
how cheer you? 
2. trans. To make of good cheer; to comfort, 
console, solace. ar m denis 
¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb,) 240 Be glad, Sir... We'shul you 
chee bn that we mown. €1440 Cesta Rom. v. 13 (Hark. 
MS.) Make me solas and comfort, and chere me. 1568 
Knt. Curtesy 80 in Ritson Metr. Rone. U1. 197 To hym 
comforte anone he toke, And began the lady for to chere. 
2606 Swans. Ant. § Ci. v. it. 184 Therefore becheer'd, Make 
not your thoughts your prisons, 16xq Marna Cheag, 
Husb, 1 i. (3668) 8 Much rubbing is comfortable, and 
cheareth every member. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. .129 So 
cheard he his fair Spouse, and she was cheered. 1758 S. 
Haywarp Sev. iv. 118 He chears the souls of his people. 
1830 D'Isragx Chas. /, LI. xvii.378 The poor being cheered 
by these feasts of religion and ath 
b. ve. To comfort oneself; to take heart or 
pluck up courage. Mostly in imperative. 
cr400 Desir. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym 
not tle. did. 9303 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit hym 
the bettur, And now hatnis his hert all in hote loue.. 1598 
Greene fr, Bacon xiii, Yet, Bacon, cheere thee, drowne not 
in despaire. 1599 George a Gr. in Dodsley (1780) ILI. 19 
Cheer thee, my boy. 1846 Kente Lyra Inwoc. v.8 O cheer 
thee, maiden! In His Name Who still’d Jairus’ wail! 
+c. zutr. with tefl. sense. Ods. 
1396 Srenser J”, ¢. 1, x. 2 She cast to bring him where he 
chearen might, Till he recovered had his late decayed plight. 
+3. trans. 2? To cure . pecieae eek 
exgoo Destr, Tray 104% les purg! unse was 
cherit of his wond. be Ws 
To make cheerful or joyous; to gladden, en- 
liven. .. : 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cheryn, or make good chere, 
Killaro, exhillaro, Letifico, 1589 Mirr. Mag, Fas. 1, Scotl. 
xx, With the Quene my wife and children me to chere. - 
x6xx Binte Eee?, xi.g Let thy heart, cheere thee in the 
dayes of thy youth. 1785 Cowrer Task 1, 200 Ten thousand 
warblers chear the day, and one The live-long night. x87 
R. Exus Catulius xxxviii. 5 One whisper of happy thought 
to cheer me. ’ 
+b. zzir. To grow cheerful, be cheerful; to 
rejoice, enjoy oneself, make merry. Obs, 
x73 Tussen A/2sb. (1878) 6x Who hath wherewithal, may 
chéere when he shall: But man, must chéere as he 
can. 2139z Warner 4/6 Lng. vit. xxxviii, (1612) 189 He 
chats, she cheers, he courts, she coyes, @2 9 Fotnensy. 
A theont, 11, xii, (1622) 338 All, which come to heare it, doc 
reioyce, and cheere at it. es : 
5. ta, drans, To entertain with feasting and 
‘good cheer’; to feast. Obs. i 
la eae Arthur 276 Arthour 3af ham 3yftez grete, And 
chered ham wy} drynk and Mete. age Caxton Four 
Sonnes Aymon iii. 115 Their. moder .. fested and chered 
theym gretly. xg68 Grarrox Chron. II. 205 Into the 
Abbey, where they were feasted and cheered. x597 Br. 
Hare Sat. v. il, rg What tho he chires on purer manchets 
crowne, x697 Davoren Ving. Eclog. y. 107, I myself the 
Guests with friendly Bowls will chear. 
+b. To comfort with warmth; to warm. Obs. 
cx420 Patiad, on Fusb. 1, 1088 So that the flamme upbende 
The celles forto chere and chaufe olofte, — 
e. To solace or comfort as food does. 
x48 Forrest Phas, Poesye Ho Beif, Mutton, Veale to 
cheare their courage. x6xx Bin.e pide: ix. 13 Wine, 
which cheareth God and man. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 
mm. 584 ‘Their cold Stomachs with crown’d Goblets cheer. 
2784 1. Tyers in Genii, AZag. Dec. With tea he [Johnson] 
cheered himself in the morning. 1878 Jowett P/a/o (ed. 2) 
V. 68 Wine is to cheer them now that their limbs are old. 
Berkeley's expression fo cheer but not inebriate has been 
popularized by Cowper's application of it to tea, and has 
often been the subject of sportive allusions. 2 
1744 BERKELEY Sivis § 217 The luminous spirit lodged in 
the native balsam of pines .. is of a nature so mild ., as to 
warm withont heating, 'to cheer but not inebriate. 1784 
Cowrrr Task iv. 39 ¢ cups, That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait on cach, 18580, W. Hormes Aut, Break/ (1865) 109 
Had freely partaken of the cup which cheers and likewise 
inebriates. 1858 Russet Diary Jud. (1860) 1, 290 (Hoppe) 
A cup .. which to my mind neither cheers nor inebriates. _ 
8, To brighten up externally (the face, etc.). 
x6zz Synvester Du Bartas u. iv.. Decay 110 With her 
best Complexions Shee mends her Faces wrinkle-full defec- 
tions, Her Cheek shee cherries, and her Ey shee cheers, 
1662 Prayer Bk., Veni Creator S$.. Anoint and cheer our 
soiled face With the abundance of thy grace. *, , 
. 7. To encourage,.inspirit, animate, or incite, by 


a 


CHEERED. 


word'or déed ; now,.esg. by cries or shouts. Also 
to cheer 61. ‘ 
61430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 378: Among his ost ful ‘fast,he 
rode; And chered hisknightes, 1590 Suaxs. Mids, N. ww. i. 
130 A cry more tuneable Was neuer hallowed to, nor cheer’d 
with horne, 1896 Spenser /*, Q. 1 iti, 34 His Lady did so well 
him cheare, [hat hope of new. good hap he gan to feele. 
1597 Dawei Cru. Wars 11. Ixxti, As to some great adven- 
t'rous fight This bravo cheers these dastards all he can. 
c¢x600 Suans. Sons. xv, 
and check’d' even by the selfsame sky. 2699 Dryprn 
Theodore § Hon, 123 He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who 
fled. 1794 in Wicolas Dig, Nelson oe) 1. 426 Captain 
Walter Serocold was killed by a grape-shot..as he cheered 
~ the people who were dragging the gun, x8ze Scorr Lady 
of L. 1, ix, Close on the hounds the hunter came, To cheer 
e vanished game. 3839 Tuiriwatt Greece 
ps by his presence and his words. 

The following perieps lead the way to 8. 
j e Troians them did chere, 


[of doubtful 


cx600 Montcomrrie Vavigatioun 135 Our Maistersoon his 
lyttil vhissell cheirfd ;] His mariners incontinent compeird. 

10. Cheer up. a. trans. To raise the spirits of 
(anyone) by cheering words ; to brighten up. 

1597 SHAKS, 2 Hen. JV, 1v. iv. 113 My Soueraigne Lord, 
cheare vp your selfe, looke vp. r605 — JZaeb, 1v._i. 127 
Come Sisters, cheere we vp his sprights. 1738 Barry 
Erasut, Collog. 537 The Seraphick Fraternity .. chear'd u 
his countenance with ointment, 3883 Froupg Shoré, Stud. 
IV. 72 The abbot cheered him up, laughed at his de- 
jection, 

b. duty. (for. ve.) To pluck up heart, take 
courage, 

1676 D'Ursey Mad, Fickle u.i. Brother come, cheer up. 


1759 Garrick Heart of Oak, Come, cheer up, my lads! 
“tis to glorywe steer. 1840-5 BarHam /7g0/, Leg.' Misadv. 
Margate’, Cheer up! cheer up ! Ry little man, 
Cheere, var. of CHERE a. Obs. dear. 
[f£ Cuszen sd. and .] 


‘Cheered (tfieid), @.__ [Ef 2 

1. (€ Cuzer sé): Having o (certain) cheer, 
countenance, or demeanour. Chiefly in Comd., as 
glad-, heavy-, low-, well-cheered, ete. : 

x29 Cott. Hom, 257 Ich iseo a sonde cumen swide'gledd 
icheret. «1340 Hamrove Psalter i. 3 God lufis wele chered 
gifers, 1377 Lanou. P. P/. B. xx. 3 Heuy chered I jede. 
3382° Wycur Axth iii. 7 Whanne Booz hadde eten and 
dronken, and was maad gladder cheryd. ¢x407 Occteve 
To H. Somer ii. 9 Glad cheerid Somer. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse.123 Alwey heuy cherid and tryste. xs9x Trond. 
Raignue K. Fohu (2621) 64 Your cheered action to install 
me $0. 

2. ppl. a. Encouraged, made cheerful, gladdened. 

Cheerer (tfiovrer). [f. Cauzn v.+-ER1] 

1. He who. or that which cheers, comforts, or 
inspirits ; a comforter. y 

3599 Suaxs. “er, V, v. ii. 4x Her Vine. the merry chearer 
of the heart, Vnpruned, dyes. @1639 Worron in Walton 
Angler i. i, 33 Angling was .. a rest to his mind, a cheerer 
of his spirits, a diverter of sadness. 1927 THomson Szsnmer 

0 Prime cheerer, Light! Of all material beings first and 

est! x68 Marraus Pie (x8r7) ITI. grg .That I might 

+ not shut out that prime cheerer hope. 1879 Cur. Rossetti 
Svek § Find'34 God the Giver, cherisher, cheerer, of life. 
b. Se. A cheering cup or drink, : 

1808-24 in JAMIESON. x8x5 ScoTr Gry M, xxiv, To draw 
on another cup of ale and another cheerer. .of brandy and 
water: 31823 Locknarr Reg. Dealtou u. it, (2842) 106 If you 
have taken a second ‘cheerer’ with them after supper. 

&. He who cheers, applauds, hurrabs. ° 
x8g5-9 SINGLETON Virgil II, 16 With. the clapping’ an 
hurrah of men, And zeal of cheerers. 1874 Daily News'26 

Jan, 6/t A very faint cheer, for the cheerers were few. 

Cheerful (tfiosful), a. .Forms: § cher-, 5-6 
chere-, 6 chéare-, 6-7 cheere-, 7-8 -chearfull, 
(-fal; -fulle), cheerful, 7— cheerful. [f. Cunzz 
Shit -BUL,]* | ; oF ae 

1. Full of cheer; of good cheer; joyous, glad- 
some, blithe, oe and in godd'spirits. -* ~ 

&: of persons, their disposition, looks, etc. - 

¢ 1400 Desir. Troy xvtt. 7560 Pen Achilles cherfull, & his 
choise cosyn. “1935 Coverpate Zech. ix, 17 Thie come shall 
make the yonge men chearefull. 1568 Braue .(Bishops’).2 
Cor.ix.7 God toueth a cheereful{tAcpos; Vulg.42/a7is] geuer, 

16g0 R-Stapyiton Strada’s Low. e. Warresvi. 14 Egmont 
jeS0one grew cheerefuller then ever. 1660 Perys Diary x3 

Oct., I went out ..to see Major-general Harrison hanged, 

drawn, and quartered .. he looking as cheerful as any man 
could do in ‘that condition, 1709 Avvison Tatler No. 1 

-p4 A chearful Temper joined with Innocence, will 
Beauty -attractive,: 1056 Enerson Zug. Traits. vill. Cha- 


Men as plants decrease, Cheered - 


: Solace yet, some little 
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vacter Wks: (Bohn) II. 57 As compared with the Americans, 
I think them [English] cheerful and contented. 
, b. trans. of things. 
‘ 148 Upann, ete, Zrasnz. Par. Matt, xvi. 87 Delighted 
with this cherefull and substanciall profession. 1596 SPENSER 
~Q._1 ii, x Chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill. 
2649 By..Reynoips A/osea Serm. it. 89 A full, chearfull, and 
voluntary action. 1697 Drypen Virg. Eclog. v. 90 With 
chearful Cries the Woods resound. 1726 Gay Fables 1.xxxi, 
14 Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor pow’r, Can give the 
heart a chearful hour. 1796 Bure Regic, Peace i. Wks, 
VIII. 77 Our last conversation. . was far from chearful. 1875 
Jowstr Plato (ed. 2) V. 7 Cheerful hope and resignation. 
‘2, Cheering, gladdening, animating ; bright, en- 
livening, raising the spirits. 

¢1460 Pol. Ret, § Love P,, Love. .maketh hem to obeye his 
ordynance by cherefulle weies. x359 Afr. Mag., Duke 
Sufole v. 4 Fortune .. Did smile upon me with a chereful 
light. 1610 G. Fretener Christ's Vict. 1. xli, As when the 
cheerfull sunne, elamping wide, Gladsall the world. a 1626 
Bacon New Atl. 5 The Chambers were handsome and 

ful Chambers. 1647 Cuarenvon //ist, Red. 1. (1843) 
24/t He ditd..of an Apoplexy, after a full and chearful 
Supper. 1756 Burke Subd. § B. Wks. 1842 1. 64 The good 
effects of more cheerful colours. x18x4 Woxpsw. Zxcursion 
uN. pit Forth we ste Into the presence of the cheerful 
light. 385 Anne Manninc Chelsea Bun-house iv. 71, 1 
don’t care if I have a cheerful glass with you to improve 
our acquaintance. 

Chee'rfulize, v. [see -12u.] vans. To make 
cheerful. Hence Chee'rfulizing. 

2833 Saran Austin Chavact. Goethe 11. 257 My journey 
+» has cheerfullized my existence. 1845 I. Warsurron 
Crescent §& Cr. Il. 136 A mean straggling town... sur- 
rounded with gardens .. that cheerfullize it, 1860 Lyncit 
Theo. Trin. v. 84 The wines of cheerfulizing pleasure are 
serviceable. /bid, xi, 208 The flower-cup wine of comfort 
giveth .. Wine to cheerfulize and cure. 

Cheerfully (tfiesfuli), adv. [f. CHeenron+ 
-LY¥2, 

1. In a cheerful manner; with liveliness or 
gladness; blithely, willingly, readily, gladly, 
joyously. 

1853 Even Zreat. New Ind. (Arb.) 24 She .. procedeth .. 
stoutly & cherefully to the fyre. x6xz BiBLE Acis xxiv. 10, 
I do the more cheerefully answere for my selfe. 1658 BraM- 
HALL Consecr, Bés. xi, 17 Now I thanke god I can cherefully 
sing my nunc dimittis. 1744 Haus Three Treat. wi. 1. 
(z75s) 183 My Friend .. chearfully bade me Good-Morrow. 
3836 Hor. Suir Ti Zui. (876) 191 We conquer our 
fate when we submit to it cheerfully. 1864 Mrs. CartyLe 
Lett, III. 208, I cannot write cheerfully. I am not 
“3. Cheering! 1 ch 

. Cheeringly, encouragingly, so as to cheer one. 

1599 SHAKS. Bee Fit A God a mercy old Heart, thou 
speck st chearetally: Aled. The fire blazing fully on 
the hearth, 

Cheerfulness (tfixfulnés), [f. CHEERFUL + 
-ness.] Cheerful quality or state. 

1. OF persons, their positions, etc.: Glad- 
someness, joyousness, alacrity, readiness. 

1535 CoveRDALE x Afacc. iii. 2 +. fought with chere- 
falnesse for Israel. 1643 Mi.ton Divorce 1. vii. 1a There 
is no Christian duty that is not to be season’d and set off 
with cherfulnes. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montague Lez. 
I. xxxviii. 130 The soldiers do not. begin the campaign 
with any great cheerfulness. 1782 Gisnon Decl. & F. (1869) 
II. xliii. 600 The gravity of his manners was tempered by 
innocent cheerfulness. 1856 Rusxin Mod. Paint. IV. v. 
xix. §25 Cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart of a 
man in strong health as colour to his cheek, 

b. As shown in the countenance: Liveliness. 

1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol, Gen. 666 To show the glad- 
ness of the mind, by the chearfulness of the countenance. 
1769 Robertson Chas. V, III, vitt, 96 Encouraged them by 
the chearfulness of his voice and countenance. 

2. trans. Bright and inspiring appearance; free~ 
dom from gloom. 

1612 SHELTON Quéx. I. Pref, 8 The Chearfulness of clear 
Sky. 31841 W. Spaunine Jtaly § Jt, Isd. I. 272 The cheer- 
fulness of the village with its cabins and its gardens. 

Cheerily (tfierili), adv. [f. Cumury +-Ly2,] 
In a cheery, lively, or enlivening manner, tone, etc. 

1616 Beaum. & Fi. Little Fr, Lawyer v. i. (R.) Come 

earily, boyes, about our business, «1667 Cowzey (T,) 
Let's go cheerily on with the business. [z75§ not in Joun- 
son.] 1762 Stenne 77. Shandy wv. iv, ‘ Never fear’, replied 
‘Trim chearily. 1795 Sourney Yoan of Arc u. 18 Cheerily 
Tread thou the path that leads thee to. the grave, 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xv. 40 Instead of the lively song of 
*Cheerily, men |’ in which all hands join in the chorus, we 
pulled a dang betvys: silent pull. 1870 Mores Earthly 
Par. 1.1. 31 And from the east the wind blew cheerily. 

Cheeriness (t{ierinés), [f, CaEERY a. + -NESS.] 
Cheery guality or condition, lively gladsomeness. 

1864 in Wesster. 1876 Miss Brappon %. ras 
Daz. I, 96 ‘ What have you two girls been talking about?’ 
asked Joshua, with an_ attempt at cheeriness, 1877 
Mortey Crit, Mzse. 111.98 The cordial cheeriness of Scott's 
Jetters. 1879 D. J. Hutt Bryant 203 He fills the mind 
with the breezy cheeriness o Spring.time. 

Cheering (tfierin), o5/. 5d. [£ Cueer 2.+ 
-tncl.] The action of the vb. Carr in various 
senses: ¢.g, ‘fentertainment, gladdening, ap- 
plauding. . 

e1449 Pecock egy. ur. xiv. 371 The ouerplus .. is spend 
-- upon kny3tis..into her honest chering and weel fare. 
rggx-Ropinson tr. More's Utop.:-v, For-the cheringe of 
the companye. 1570-6 Lampanpre Peramb. Kent (1826) 319 
Onely at certaine great feastes and chéerings. x580 Hozty- 
sanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Caresse,;- chearing, welcomming, 
making much of. 1634 Micron Conus 348 -“Twould be some 

Cheering, 1742.RiCHARDSON Parela 


-change-house, and call for a choppin of twopenny.-.. 2 


CHEERLY. 


IV. 135 Worthy of the Company and Chearings of three 
such Friends. “x8x0 Scorr Lady of L, m. xvi, To us comes 
no cheering, To Duncan no morrow, 186z_ Miss Brappon 
Trail Serpent v1, vii, Three cheers for the happy pair! At 
length the cheering is over. 

Cheering (tfierin), ff/. a. [f. Creer v. + 
-ING2,] That cheers, in various senses of the vb. 

1583 Sranvnurst /Zxneid IV. 109 (Arb,) Seas ringing with 
cheering clamorus hoyssayle, 1649 Crasuaw Poems (2652) 
169 Digs of joy from whose all-cheering ray The fair 
stars fill their weakful fires. 1796 Srepman Suvinane I. i, 
14, I now had recourse .. to a chearing glass of claret. 
1835 Browning Paracedsus iv. Wks. 1. 141 A. cheering 
promise Of better things to come. 1839 THIRLWALL Greece 
IN}. xxvi. 449 The martial pomp, the cheering crowds, 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. TV. 119 The aspect of affairs 
was, on the whole, cheering. 

Cheeringly (tfierinli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2] 

n a cheering manner; so as to cheer one. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 172 Speaking cheeringly, to 
those who are struggling upwards, 1836 W. Irvine dstosta 
II. 239 ‘The sun .. shone cheeringly upon them, 1876 
Bancrorr Hist, U.S. 1, ix. 274 To his father .. Winthrop 
-- Wrote cheeringly. 

Cheerish, obs. form of CHErIsH v. 

+Cheerishness, Occurs in Milton’s Divorce 
1. vii. in edd. of collected Wks. 1694, 1697, 1738, 
etc., where the original edd. of the treatise (1643, 
1644, 1645) read cheerfulness. 

1694 ed. Milton's Wks., Divorce 1. vii, There is no Chris. 
tian duty that is not to be season’d..with cheerishnesse 
(1643 cherfulnes], 

Cheerless (tfielés), a. [f. CHEER sb. +-LESS,) 
Devoid of cheer or comfort ; dull, gloomy, dreary, 
joyless, dispiriting. 

1579 Svenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 182 Whose voyces siluer 
sound To cheerefull songs can chaunge my cherelesse cryes. 
1596 — #. Q.1. iii. 27 My chearefull day is turnd to cheare- 
lesse night. xé0g Stats. Lear v. iii. 290 All’s cheerlesse, 
darke, and deadly. 1746-7 Hervey A/edit. (1818) 169 Eden 
itself, after such a vision, would appear a cheerless desert. 
1842 Pusey Crisis Zug. Cé. 78 It has been thought that our 
teaching. . would be ‘gloomy and cheerless’. 

Cheerlessly (t/i-alésli), ade. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In a cheerless manner ; drearily. 

1880 L. Watiacte: Ben-/Tur 409 The loneliness. .the night, 
the uncertainty .. all affected him cheerlessly. 

Cheerlessness, [f. Cnernirss + -vess.] 
Cheerless quality or condition ; dreariness. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Asner. ILI. 196 The one thing 
which the born blind want most is to have their cheerless- 
ness removed. 1886 Sfec/ator 6 Mar. 307 ‘he dark cold 
cheerlessness of the weather. 

Cheerliche, var. of CHERELY. 

+Cheerliness. Obs. [f. CHEERLY a. + -nxss.] 
The state of being cheerly; cheeriness. 

187x Gotpinc Caluin on Ps. xxxi. 14 Hee pyned away 
for greefe & was bereft of all cheerlyness. x6aa Peacnam 
Compl. Gentd, 195 The .. guest will take more content in 
the chearlinesse of your countenance, than in your meate. 

Cheerly (tfieuli), a. and adv. For forms see 
Cuerr, [f- Cuzur sb. +-L¥ 1 and 2] 

A, adj. Characterized by cheer or cheerfulness ; 
blithe, cheerful, lively, cheery. arch. 

157x Gonpine Calvin on Ps. xviii. 33 To be foreward 
and cheerly in mynd. 1649 Setpen Laws Eng. 1. Ixiv. (1739) 
13t The ng himself also standing with a chearly counte- 
nance. 2957 Dyer J/*/eece 1.373 Cheerly shelters raise, 1848 
Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 72 The merry ‘water-cock’.. 
the cheerliest fisher of the streams. 18g0 L. Hunt A ufodrag. 
II. xvii. ind The cheerly cries of the seamen. 

» AGU, 


1, Ina cheerly manner ; blithely, cheerily. acd. 

1988 Puaiin “2 neid. 1. 15 Behold the flocke of six and six 
that yonder cherly flyes Of Swannes. xsgx Spenser Tears 
Afuses 321 They cherelic chaunt and rymes at randon fling. 
1600 Suaxs, 4. Y. L. u. vi. 74. 1607 Dekker /7ist. Sir T. 
Wyatt 83 How fares the King, my Lord? speaks he 
cheerely? 1632 Mu-ron L’Aléegvo 53 Oft listening how the 
hounds and horn Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 
exggo Suenstone P'cess Jliz, Wks. 1764 1. 323 Hark to 
yonder milk-maid singing Chearly o'er the brimming pail. 
183¢ Tennyson Lady ‘Shalt i iv, A song that echoes 
cheerly From the river winding clearly. 7 

b. sfec. asa cry of encouragement among sailors : 

Heartily, with a will. 

x6r0 Swans. Temp. 1. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, cheerely, 
cheerely my = yare, yare, 1669 Srurmy Mariner's 
Mag. 1.1. 20 gd my Mates, the day will be ours. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Chearly, a phrase whi 
usually implies heartily, chearfully, or quickly, as row 
chearly in the boats ! lower away chearly! i.e. row heartily, 
lower speedily. x8sx Lonar, Gold. Leg. v. At Sea, Cheerly, 
my hearties ! yo heave ho! _ . 

3. In a way that cheers or enlivens; cheeringly. 

1 Southey Wat. Tyler 1, The sun would shine as 
cheerly. 18rx W. Srencer Poems 78 Ceoely smil’d the 
morny: 2826 Byron Siege Cor. iii, Alighting cheerly to in- 
spire The.soldier slackening in his fire. : 

Cheerte(e, var. of CHERTE, Obs. cake 

Cheer-upping, chear-, in cheer-cpping cup, 
var, of Carrrurina-ceg; taken as from cheer-ttp. .- 

_»» Greenland Voy. (N.) Come turn up the boats, let’s 
put on our coats, And to Ben's, there's a cheerupping cup. 
2733 CHEYNE Eng. -Afalady 11. iv. (734) 328 They. retired 
to comfort themselves with a cheer-upping Cup. 1766 in 
Dodsley Collect. Poems VI. 280 Colin’s good dame .. Had 
taken ‘too freely the cheeruping -cup. --177x SMoLLETT 
Huinpi. Cl, 3 Sept., When the Lowlanders want to diink 
a cheerupping cup, they go to the public house, called the 
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CHEERY. 
Chee 


colloquial than CuzerFun: in Johnson’s opinion 

‘a ludicrous word’,] . 

1. Abounding in cheerfulness ; in excellent spirits, 
lively. . * 

r6rz CorGr., s.v. Liz, To say 2 thing with a merric coun- 
tenance, cheerie visage, looke full of glee, 1664 Perys 
Diary 5 Apr., I find him pretty cheery over what he was 
yesterday. 1767 Sterne 7%. Shandy (2802) ILI. 209 The 
Cor oral, with cheery eye. x8z0 W. Irvine Shetch Bh. 1. 
89 he had,.a stout cheery farmicr for a husband. 1869 

ROLLOPE He knew, etc. xxvi. (1878) 144 Endeavouring to 
speak ..in_a- cheery voice, 1875 Mrs. Ranoowrn JV. 

acinth 1. 95 You will be in a cheerier mood to-morrow. 
. Such as to cheer or enliven; cheering. 

e1g20 Gay Pastoral v, Come, let us hie, and quaff a 
cheery bowl. 187x Carty.e in M7s, Carlyle's Lett. U1. 
175 She was .. a kind of cheery sunshine in those otherwise 

75 ane 
Egyptian days. 

Ghees, obs: pa. t. of cheserz, CHOOSE. 

Chees, obs. form of CHEss1. 

Cheese (t{zz), 5d.1 Forms: 1 cese, cyse, 2 
cease, cese, 5 schese, 6 chease, cheise, chiese, 
ches, 2-6 chese, 4, 6- cheese. [OE. (Anglian) 
cése, (WSax.) *elese, eyse (with z- umlaut from 
céast, cest)=OHG. chést (MHG. hase, Ger. kéise), 
OLG, 24sz, hési (MDu. £ése, Du. haas) :~WGer. 
*kdsi, ad. L. case-2s cheese (bef. 5th c.).] 

1. A substance used as food, consisting of the 
curd of milk (coagulated by rennet) separated 


from the whey and pressed into a solid mass. 

a 1000 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 23 Formaticus, cese. @ 1000 
fEurrie Colloguy, ibid. 9x And cyse and buteran ic do. 
axts4 O. E. Chron. an. 1131 Pa scyrte Ga flescmete and se 
ceose and se butere. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 53 penne pe mon 
wule tilden his musestoch he binded uppon Ba swike chese. 
1300 Havelok 643 Bred an chese, butere and milk. 137; 
Laxer. P, PL. B. v.93 A weye of essex chese. ¢1460 7 
Russen, BE. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 123 Hard chese 
+. Wille a stomak kepe.. open. 1598 Suaxs. Aferry IV, v. 
v, 147 Tis time I were choak'd with a peece of toasted 
Cheese, 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 538 23 Such who could 
indeed bear the sight of cheese, but not the taste, 1806 
Forsytu Beanties Scotd 111, 349 Hung cheese. .It is called 
hung when the curds are tied up in a cloth or net, to get 
quit of the whey..instead of being put under the press. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 284 ‘The rich flavour of Par- 


mesan cheese is owing to the aromatic plants which abound - 


in the Italian pastures. . 

b. (with JZ) A mass of this substance, as made 
in the mould or press, of a definite size and shape 
(usually wheel-shaped, cylindrical, or globular), and 
covered with its hardened outer layer or ‘rind’, 

1362 Lanai. P. PZ. A. vit. 268 Twey grene cheeses, 1382 
Wyeuir 1 Sam. xvii. 18 And ten chesis thes thou shalt bere 
to the tribune. xgsg Even Decades W. fund. 1. 1. (Arb.) 109 
‘Twelue barels of meale with a fewe chieses. 1721 J, Distarr 
Char, Don Sacheveretlio 6 The richness of a Cheese is dis- 
covered by the multiplicity of its Mites. 1739 Gray Let?. 
West 2x Nov., Parma,—The happy country where huge 
cheeses grow. 1842 Barnam /ugol. Leg., ‘Ghost, The 
Castle was a dinge and antique mound, Resembling .. A 
well-scoop'd, mouldy Stilton cheese—but taller. 

c. For the names of special kinds of cheese, see 
CREAM-OHEESE, CHEDDAR, CHESHIRE, PARMESAN, 
StiLron, etc. 

2. Phrases. a. Green cheese: fresh cheese, not 
thoroughly dried ; esp. in the expression ¢o believe 
(to persuade any one, etc.) that the moon is made 
of green cheese. b. Bread and cheese; see BREAD 
sho2d. @. Chalk and cheese: see CHALK sh. 6 a. 

e1q2g Chester Pl. 1. 123 Greene cheese that will greese 
your cheekes. 1542 Boorpe Dyctary xiii, (1870) 266 There 
is Jjiii. sortes of .. chese .. grene chese, softe chese, harde 
chese, and spermyse, Grene chese is not called grene by the 
reason of colour, but for the newnes of it, for the whey 
is not halfe pressed out of it. 1578 Lyte Dodocus 11. xxv. 
x77 A yong Catt, wherevnto J haue giuen of these floures 
to cate, very fincly pound with greene or fresh Cheese. 
@ 1529 Fritu Axtith, (1829) 315 They would make men bee 
lieve ,, that the moon is madc of green cheese. 16rz Corcr. 
s. v. Avain, (Wee say of such an Idiot) hee thinkes the 


Moone is made of greene cheese. 1638 WiLkins New World | 


1. (1684) 13 You may as soon perswade some Country Pea. 
sants, that the Moon is made of Green-Chcese (as we say) 
as that 'tis bigger than his Cart-Wheel. 1783 Ainswontit 
Lat. Dict, (Morell)1. s.v. Afoon, Tell me the moon is made 
of green cheese! 1863 Kincstey Mater Bad. iv. 195. 
-3. To make cheeses [F. faire des fromages|: 2 
school- girl’s amusement, consisting in turning 
rapidly round and then suddenly sinking down, so 
that the petticoats are inflated all round somewhat 
in the form of a cheese. Fence, applied some- 
times to a deep curtseying. : 
1857-9 TiackeRay Virginians xxii (D.), It was such a 
deep ceremonial curtsey as you_never sce at present: she 
and her sister both made these ‘cheeses’ in compliment to 
the new-comer, and with much stately agility. 2858 De 
Quincey A utobiog. Sh. vi.(D.), What more reasonable thing 
could she do than-amuse herself with making cheeses? 
x88x Besant & Rice Chapl. lect un. iv. (1883) 150 Spinning 
round like a school-girl when she makes cheeses. 1883 L, 
Winctietp A. Rowe IU. vi. 157, Miss Knight performed a 
cheese worthy almost of Caroline, and swept away. - 


4. dransf. (in Cider-making) A mass of pomace 
or ve apples pressed together in the, form of 
a cheese, : ; 


- 31796, Marsuatt 1, England Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cheese, 
the pile of pomage, in making cider. 1843 FauKNer in 


(tfieri), a [f Cumun sb, +-¥1, More 


316 


Frnt. Agric. Soc. TY. 1. 402 The cheese of pommey is then 
removed, to make way for another chargeof the press. 1887 
T. Harpy Wovdlanders 11. ix. 149. | 

5. The fruit of the common Mallow (j/alva 
silvestris), of a flattened cheese-like shape. . (Cf. 


F. fromageon.) 

xg27 Anprew Brunswyhke's Distyll, Waters Dijb, Water 
of malva., the beste parte & tyme of his dystyllacyon is 
the rote and the stalke whan it bereth cheses and floures, 
[1578 Lyre Dedogis v. xxiv. 581 ‘The great wilde Mallow 
-. the seede.. is rounde and flat, made lyke litle cheeses.J 
cx820 J. Crane in Miss-Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., 
Picking from mallows, sport to please, The crumpled seed 
we callacheese, x86x Mns. Lanxesrer Wild Flowers 41. 

6. Comb., as cheese-basket, -chamber, -chandler, 
-cover, -ttird, factor, -grater,-loft, -maker, -making, 
-roont, scraper, -shelf, -irencher, -tub; cheese-like 
adj. 

€1632 Fucter in Gutch Co?/, Cur. 1. 226 Cheshire for the 
*cheesechamber, Northumberland for the colechouse. 1740 
Mrs. Detany A tetodiog. (1861) IH. 120, I must now..go see 
what's doing in the cheese-chamber and the apple-loft. 1608 
Armin est Ninn. (1842) 29 [He] breakes open the dairy 
house, eats and spoils new *cheesecurds. 1695 ConGreve 
Love Jor Love wt, vii, I an’t Calfenough to lick yourchalk’d 
Face, you Cheese-Curd you. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4347/4 
John Lee .. *Cheese-Factor. 1848 B.D. Warsi Aristoph. 
143 uote, With brazen *cheesegrater grated cheese. 3845 
Bunn Dts. Liver329 Encysted tumors, containing 2 *cheese- 
like matter. 1629 Juv. in Trans. Essex Archeol. Soc. 
(New Ser.) III, 1. 174 In the *Cheese Lofte. 2824 Muss 
Mirrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 221 The apple-room, the 
pear-bin, the *cheese-loft. 1846 J. Baxter Liér. Pract. 
Agric. I,201 Process of *Cheese-making. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 14/2 The *cheese-room is always very cool, and little 
light is admitted. 1629 Juv. in Trans. Essex Archzol: 
Soc. (New Ser.) III. m. 173 In the Dayrie.. ii *cheese 
tubbes. /did., 3 *cheese shelves wt’ 3 storics. 1607 DEKKER 
Northw, Hoe ui. i. Wks. 1873 III, 38 A dozen of *cheese 
trenchers, 1879 in Cassell’s Techn. Educ, IV. 247/1 A 
cheese-tub large enough to hold all the milk of the cows... 


7. Special comb.: cheese and bread, is used 
in north. dial. for the literary bread and cheese; 
cheese-bail [see Bain sb.2] = CHEESE-HOOP ; 
cheese-board, +-bred, the cover of a cheese- 
vat ; cheeso-borer? = cheese-scoop; choese-bug, 
local name (Kent) of the wood-louse: cf. CHEESE- 
Lip; cheese-centent (see quot.) ; cheese-cloth, 
+ -clout, the cloth in which the curds are pressed ; 
cheese - cratch, -crate = cheese-vack; cheese- 
cutter, (@.) an instrument with a broad curved 
blade used for cutting cheese; (0.) slang (see 
quot.); @heese-fily, a small black fly (Prophzla 
caset) bred in cheese (see cheese-hopper); cheese- 
hake (S¢.), ‘t -heck =cheese-rack ; cheese-hoop, 
a broad hoop, usually of wood, in which the curds 
are pressed in cheese-making; cheese-hopper, the 
maggot of the cheese-fly, which makes long jerky 
leaps ; also the fly; cheese-knife ? =cheese-cutter ; 
cheese-maggot =cheese-hopper ; cheese-mite, the 
minute arachnid (caries domesticus) which in- 
fests old cheese; + cheese-moat = CHEESE-VAT ; 
cheese-mould, (a.) a mould or form in which 
cheese is pressed, a chessel; (b.) the blue mould 
which forms on cheese; cheese-pale = cheese- 
taster ; cheese-plate, a small plate, § or 6 inches 
in diameter, used for cheese at the end of dinner ; 
hence cheese-plate button (or simply cheese-plate), 
humorous name for a large flat coat-button ; 
cheese-rack, a frame for drying new-made cheeses; 
cheese-scoop, cheese-taster, an instrument 
with a small scoop for piercing cheese and with- 
drawing a small portion to be tasted; cheese- 
toaster, a fork for toasting cheese; hence Az- 
morously, a sword ; *} cheese-water, a water dis- 
tilled from cheese; cheese-wring = CHEESE-PRESS. 

1888 Sussex Archvol, Col’, XXXVI. 120 A *cheescbail is 
the Hoop that encompasses and gives form to the cheese in 
the press, 1552 Hunort *Chease bourde, Adécolus, Albcus, 
Alcanna, 1615 Markuam Zug. Houser. u. vi. (2668) 151 
Lay upon the top of the curd your hard Cheese-board. 1629 
Juv, in Trans. Essex Archzxol, Soc. (New Ser.) II, 1. 173 
In the Dayric..i *cheese bread. 1746 Brit. Mag.22 A strong 
Tron Screw, something like an Augur_ or *Cheese-borer. 
1847 CraiG, *Cheese Cement, a kind of glue, particularly 
serviceable in jeanin broken china, wood that is exposed 
to wet, painter’s panel boards, etc. fcf. Butteyn Bh, Simples 


(1g62) 85a, Whan stone pottes be broken, what is better to 
glew them againe. .like the Symunt made of Cheese.) 741 
Courpl. Fam.-Piece \. it, 124 Then lay a *Cheese-cloth in 
your lesser Cheese Fat. 2837 Penny Cycé. VII. 14/2 The 
whey runs out through the. .cheese-cloth woven with wide 
interstices. c1640 J. Suvtu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 303 
Cheese vates, *cheese clouts and other perticulars. 1656 
Ducarn Gate Lat. Unl. § 346. 97 Shee drieth the cheeses 
in a*chees-cratch, or chees-rack. 1853 Hicitts tr. Aristoph. 
(1887) I. 229 Redolent of new wine, of the *chcese-crate. 
1893 Slang Dict., *Cheesecutter, a prominent and aqguiline 
nose. Also a large square peak toacap. Caps fitted with 
square peaks are called cheesecutter caps. 1886. BARNES 
Dorset Dial., Cheesecutter, a cap with a straight peak. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, I. 5 No caterpillars 
nor grubs, except the maggot of the small *cheese fly..can 
jump. 26x Corer. Chasicrc, a *cheese-hecke ; the long 
and round racke whereon cheese is dried. 2625 MankuamM 
Eng, Housew. (2660) 152 Throughly ary, and fit to go into 
the Cheese-heck.. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/, duat. U1, 949/1, The 


maggot of the *Cheese-hopper. 1833 Mannyat F. Sinple | 


CHEESELIP. 


Instead of being straight, his shins curve like a *cheese- 
knife. x694 Leuwennoek in PAil.-Trans. XVIII. 199, I 
put some *Checese-Maggots in a Glass Tube in my. Pocket: 
18x3 Binctey Ani, Biog. VII. 352 The “cheese-mite. To 
the naked eye, these minute creatures appear little more 
than moving particles of dust. 1816 Kirny & Sr, Extomol. 


(1843) II. 269. 1627 Morvson /#zx. 11. rv. ii, 280 The attire _ 


of the Irish women’s heads is more flat in the top, and 
broader on the sides, not much vnlike a *cheese mot. 2629 
inv, Hatfield Priory in Trans, Essex Archzol, Soc. (New 
Ser.) II}. 1. 173 In the Dayrie .. 4 cheesemoates i wicker 
cheesemoate. 1850 Tuackeray Pendennis I. 44 A white 
upper coat ornamented with *cheese-plate buttons. 28.. 
— Night's Pleas. Wks. 1883 IX. 1v. 290 A bang-up white 
coat, covered with mother-of-pearl cheese-plates. 2865 
Reader 18 Nov. 573 With tonsures as large as cheese-plates. 
1530 Parser. 2o4/2 *Chese: rake, caister a fromiages. 
1789 R. Fercusson Poems II. 3(Jam.) My cheese-rack toom 
that ne’er was toom before. 1821 L. MM, Hawkins C'fess 
& Gertr. 52 Pocketing the *cheese-taster, 1887 Daily Ted. 
15 Mar. 5/2 Testing it [the earth’s] interior composition as 
a grocer tries a Dutch cheese with a cheese-taster. 2710 
SteeLe Tatler No. 245 P2 A Silver *Cheese-Toaster with 
Three Tongues. 1859 THackeray Virgin. x. (D.) I'll drive 
my cheese-toaster through his body. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
houer's Bk, Physicke 254/2 Wash yourselfe with the *cheese- 
water mixed with the Camphir. 1888 Exwortuy WW. 
Somerset Wadbk., Cheese-wring, a cheese-press, found in 
every dairy. A rock at Lynton is called [from its shape] 
‘the Devil’s Cheese-wring ". 3 


Cheese (t/i), 5.2 slang. [Of doubtful origin; 
but prob. a. Pers. and Urdit jx chiz ‘thing’. 


Yule says such expressions used to be common 
among young Anglo-Indians as ‘My new Arab is 
the real chiz’, i.e. ‘ the real thing’,}_ The right or 
correct thing ; applied to anything good, first-rate 
in quality, genuine, pleasant, or advantageous. 

1818 Lond. Guide (cited in Sleng Dict, 1873). 1847 Avo. 
Souta Afax in Moon lt, 201 Admired ‘Pets of the Ballet’ 
.. in a print-shop window. Thought them the ‘cheese as 
works of art. ¢x850 THACKERAY codlingete iii, You look 
like a Prince in it, Mr, Lint’ .. ‘It is the cheese’, replied 
Mr. Lint. 

Cheese, v.! rave. [f. the sb.] iar. To become 
cheese. Hence Chee‘sing wil. sb. rare. 

1694 Wrstmacotr Scrifz, Herb, 111 The coagulation, 
curdling, or cheesing of milk. 5 

Cheese, w.2 Thieves slang. To stop, give up, 
leave off. Cheese t¢/ = have done! run away! 

181z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Cheese it, the same’ as 
Stow it. 1866 Even. Standard 27 July, As soon as he 
went up the prsone: Blagin said, ‘Cheese it (run away), 
here’s the bobby coming’. 1873 Slang Dict., Cheese or 
Cheese it (evidently a corsuption of cease) leave off, or have 
done: ‘ Cheese your barrikin’, hold your noise. ‘erm very 
common. 1882 J, HawtHorne Fort, Joo 1, xxviii,“ Cheese 
it, mates ! ’ere comes the bobbies !’ 

Cheese-bowl: see CHESBOLL, 


Chee'se-cake, A cake or tart of light pastry, 
orig. containing cheese; now filled with a yellow 
butter-like compound of milk-curds, sugar, and 
butter, or a preparation of-whipped egg and sugar. 

©1440 Promp. Parv.73 Chesckake, ortacius. 1530 Patscr. 
ae Chese cake, gastcav, torteav, 1588 Marprel. Epist. 
(Arb.) 40 The dogg flies at the Lfishop} and took of his 
corner capp (he thought belike it had bene a cheese cake). 
x6tz Cotcr., Tadwouse, a Cheesecake; 2 Tart made of 
egges, and cheese. x667 Perys Diary 1x Aug., We .. eat 
some of the best cheese-cakes that ever I cat in my life, 
1708 Motrevx Radclais wi xxx (73?) 125 Like three 
corner’d Cheese-Cakes. 1796 Mas. Grassr Cookery xxi, 
318 This we call saffron cheesecakes; the other, without 
currants, almond cheesecakes. 1853 Sover Pantroph, 292 
A sort of cheese-cake, made of cheese, eggs, and butter. 

b. attire. 

1644 Pol, Ballads (1860) I. 15 Your [Laud's] cheese-cake 
cap and magpie gown, a x938 Prior Ada i, Effeminate 
he sat, and quiet; Strange product of a cheese-cake dict. 
174% Lavy omFRET Corr, wt, Ciless Hartford i. 232 
Not sculking like a modern hero in a cheescake house. 
1788 MARSHALL £. Vorksh. Gloss, (E.D.S.), Cheese-cake- 
grass, Lotus corniculatus, birds-foot trefoil. 1875 Rosix- 
son Whithy Gloss. (E.D.S.) 

Cheese-fat, obs. form of CHEESE-VAT. 

Cheeseford : see CHUSFORD. : 

Chee'seling. vare—. [f. Cubesx sb] + -Linc.] 
? A small cheese. ; ; ; 

2787 W, Manrsuac. Norfolk I, 224 Supposing the cheese- 
ling to be made in the morning, it now remains in the press, 
untouched, until the evening. : : 

Chee'selip, -lep 1. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 1 
cese-, ces-, cis-, cyslyb, 5 cheslepe, -lypp, -leb, 
5-7 cheslep, 6 ches-, cheselope, 7 cheslop, 7-5 
cheeslep, -lip, 7-9 cheslip, 8-9 keslop, 9 cheese- 
lop, cnislip, Sc. keeslip. [OE. cése/yd(é, neut., 
= OHG,. chdsi-, chési-luppa, MUG. - chésluppe, 
Awseluppe fem., in same sense; f, CHEESE (in its 
vatious forms)+a word which appears in Goth. 
as /ubjé- (4 fem.) in /eedjaleiseé witchcraft, ? poison- 
herb-lore, OE. 45 nent. poison, ON. Hf fem. 
‘ medicinal herb, simple’, OMG. 4eppé neut. deadly 
juice, mod.G. dial. Z#Zprennet, Hence the original 
rennet appears to have been’some herb juice. . 

Beside this, MHG. has feselas, mod.G. aselab, the 
second element of which is éaaé, dab rennet, MHG. Zab sour 
id, OHG, Zaé neut. broth, decoction. Du, has also cd, 
Zebbe, MDu. & LG. Zebdc rennet :—/ad/0-, and MDu. tidbe, 
Zify MLG. Gf, mod.G. dial, @éjfe neut.:~l5jo%, ‘The 


a? 


original relations between these words are uncertain] 


CHEESELIP. 


‘1, -Rennet, for-curdling milk in cheese-making. - 

- @Bo0 Corpus Gloss. 560 Coagelune ceselyb, ¢x000 ibid. 

Coaguinue ceslyb, cr1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 18 pa meole 
eren mid cyslybbe. ¢ r0g0 Glosses in Wr.-Wiileker 365/30 
oneglicie cyslyb, 1562 Turner Herbal u. 2 As runnynge 

or chese'lope maketh mylke runne together into, cruddes. 
xg80 Baner Alv. C 435 The running or chess lope, coagzt- 
dunt, 1586 Lurton 1000 Notable Th. (x675) 22 Snails .. 
stamped ‘and mixed..with Cheslep or Rennet do draw out 
thorns, 1877 E. Peacock NM. W. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. 8.2, 
Keslop, cheese-rennet. 7 

2, spec. The dried stomach ofa calf (or, formerly 
of other animals, ¢. g. a hare) used for this purpose. 
(Formerly also called cheeselep-bag.) _- 

e1000 Medicina de Quadrup. in Sax. Leechd, 1. 346 Ha- 
raneyslybb. exqay Moe, in Wr,-Wiilcker 666 Hee lactis... 
cheslypp.. azg00 Wonednale ibid. 703 Hec lactis, a cheslepe. 
@ 1900 Voc. ibid. 591 Lactés, a chesleb, 1625 Marxuam Zig. 
Houscw. Us Vi. (1668) 149 The Cheslep-bag, or Runnet, is 
the stomack bag of a young sucking calf. 1727 BRADLEY 
-Fam, Dict. sv. Cheeselp-Bag. 178: J. Hurron Zour Caves 
Gloss. (E. D. S.); Kes/of, 2 calves stomach, sometimes called 
runnet. 1788 Marsuau. £. Vorish. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Ches- 
dip-shin, the calf’s bag, used in making yerning. r8o1 Ord. 

“Butchers? Guild in Ferguson & Manson Munic. Ree, Car- 
Ziste (2887) 259 No brother... shall buy any calf, to return 
the caislip in any State whatever. 1877 E. Pzacock VW. 
Line, Gloss. Cheeseop, the dried stomach of a calf used for 
curdling milk for cheese, suds 

. The following inaccurate explanation is found 
in Dicts. 

1669 WorLipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 Cheri, the bag 
wherein House-wives prepare and keep their met or 
Rennet for their Cheese. (So without essential change in 
Prius, Ray, Bawey, Wesstsr, etc,} : 

+Chee'selip, -Lep.2 Ods. or? dial, Forms: 
6 chesloppe, cheeselypp, -lippe, 6-8 cheselip, 

- 7cheslop, chislep, 7-8 cheese-, chees-, cheslip. 
[Etymol. unknown. 

Has been conjectured to be the same word as prec., the 
animal having possibly been in EE Spee asarennet. Against 
this is the consideration that this word belongs (now at 
least) to the southern dialects, while cheeselip, rennet, is 
more especially northern. Cf. also the equivalent Cxes- 

Lock, nnd dialectal chesiz., chissel-bob, cheese-big, (It seems 

hardly possible that the second part could be /af fiea.)] 

The common wood-louse; also (in 16-17th c. 
authors more commonly) the allied Armadillo 
wood-louse; or the similar pill-millipede. 

1530 PALsGR. 204/2 Chesloppe, a worme, Gy eke 1552 
Hutoer, Cheeselypp worme, otherwyse called Robyn-good- 
felowe his lowse, tylus. 1573 Coorer Thesaurus, [ylus, a 
vermin liyr ie vi stones and tyles, somewhat blacke and 
scaled, which when it is touched turneth himselfe round like 
apease, It is commonly called a Cheselip, x60x Hottanp 
Pliny TI, 138 It (barley-meal] is very feed for the biting of 
the cheeslips or many-feet worms, called Multipedes. 1608 
Torseuy ents 786 Cheeselips, or those creeping vermin 
with many feet called of some ‘sowes’. x6r0 GuILLIM 
Heraldry i, xviii, 152 Cheeslip Killimbobs, which being 
touched gather themselves round like a ball. 16x Coter., 
Porcelet de §. Anthoine, the vermine called a Ches-lop, or 
Wood-louse, 1638 Rowzann tr. Monufet's Theat. Ins. 1048 
‘When the Chislep rols himself up into a round body. 1717 
Dict. Rust., Cheeselip, an insect, the same as the sow or 
hog louse. C4esclip, a kind of small vermin that lie under 
stones and tiles, 19721 Battey, Cheeslip, and Cheslip. 

Chee’'semonger. [see MoncEn.] One who 
sells or deals in cheese. ‘ 

exsgro Cocke Lorelles B.o Fruyters, chese mongers, and 
mynstrelles. 1662 Act 14 Chas. IT, c. 26 § 3 No Cheese 
monger. .shall repack for sale any Butter in any Kinderkin, 
Firkin, ete. ‘1760 Goipsm. Cit, World CX. They make 
cheesemongers and So knights, 2685 Law Times 
LXXIX, 318/2 The business of a grocer and cheesemonger. 

. Hence Chee'semongering vi, sb. and Zp. a. 
(fig. in quot.), Cheesemongerly a. (often con- 
temptuous); Ghee'semongery, the commodities 
sold by a cheesemonger. 

1839 Dickens S&, Boz, ‘Tuggs's at Ramsgate, Mr. Tuggs 
attended to the grocery department; Mrs. Tuggs to the 
cheesemongery. «1849 H. CoLermcr £ss. (1851) LE. 2x 

This hind-counter, cheesemongerly, Newmarket, cock-fight- 

ing figment. 1839 Sat. Rev. VII. 489/2 A cheesemonger- 
ing estimate of Parliamentary quits ications. 1883 Daily 

News 18 Sept. 1/5 Contracts for Butcher’s Meat, Cheese- 

mongery, and Flour, a ty : 
Chee'se-pa'ring. [f. Cazzsz sé.1+Parive 

wbd, sh..and ppl, a.) 7 

A. sé. A paring of the rind of cheese; an ob- 

ject of no value save in the eyes of a miserly 


€conomist. , 
1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. IV, i. ii. 332, I doe remember him at 
Clements Inne, like a man made after Supper, of a Cheese- 
paring. 197x Smoveetr Hmph. Cl. 28 Apr., I won't loose 
acheese-paring, 38ax Svo, Suntu /Vhs, (2867) I. 33x ‘That 
their candle-ends and cheese-parings are no longer safe. 


-b. fig. . . , 

1823 Sir R. Witson Diary I. 475, I am told the king of 
Saxony is to be re-established if he consents to give some 
cheese-parings to his neighbours. 183% J. Wuson Woctes 
Amér, Wit, in Blackwood's Mag, Aug, 423 Such a tallow- 
faced cheeseparing of a beardless, bucktoothed ninny. 

B. v0t, sb. The paring of cheese: jig: Niggardly 
economizing, parstmonious saving, 

1871 2. Rev. Jan. ve (Hoppe) To supply the deficiencies 
which the wretched cheeseparings of the-two previous 
years had made in our means [of defence}, 1873 Spectator 
9 Aug. 1003/2 The discontent with the Government, much 
of it cattsed by cheeseparing, ~~ . 

C. ppl. a. Niggardly, miserly, parsimonious. 
1867 Cage Nata News Jan.; The more rigid and cheese- 
faring school ‘of economists, - - : 


“Ladies Bed-straw, is used common: 
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Chee'se-press. [see Pruss.] An apparatus 
for pressing the curds,in cheese-making, 

1488 Znv.in Hin Ch, Acts 371, j chesepresse cum vj chese 
fattes. 2357 IVidls § av. N.C. (836) I. x59 _A chespresse 
& a rakinge.croke. 1616 Surei. & Marxu. Country J. 6: 
Cheese-presses, and other implements, 1714 Gay She, 4 
Week Wedn.41 The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn. 

Chee'se-re:nnet, In 7 -runnet. . [see Ren- 
NED.J A name for Gahan verwnt, Lady’s Bed- 
straw, from its property of coagulating milk. 

x6or Hottanp Puiny II. 283 mare Chees-runnett. 1657 
S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-Ins. 1. 92 Herbs .. except Docks 
and Cheesrunnet. 186: Miss Pratt Flower: Pl. III. 145. 
x86r Mas. Lannester JVild Flowers 72 Yellow Bedstraw.. 
Ladies’ Bedstraw, or Cheese-rennet. 

Chee'se-room. 1. See CHEESE 55. 6. 

2. ‘The common name in some parts of the coun- 
try for Agaricus arvensis, or Horse Mushroom’ 
(Lreas. Bot. 1866). (Not in Brrrren & Hortanp). 


+Chee’se-running. Ods. Also 6-8 ren(n)- 
ing. (OL. syaning coagulum: see Runwinc.] 
= CHEESE-RENNET. 

1878 Lyte Dedoens ww. Ixxv. 539 Gallion.. we may also 
name it .. Cheese running, or our Ladies bedstraw. 1597 
Grrard Aferball u. cccclxiv. 1126 Ladies Bed straw or 
Cheese Renning. 1668 Wiuions Real Char, Bo. 19736 
Bawey Househ. Dict. 502 Asnong several things that will 
coagulate milk .. the plant call’d Cheeserening, or Yellow 
ly about Nantwich. 

Cheesery (tfzzéri). [£ CHEEse sb.! + -ERy. 
Cf. buttery, grocery.] A cheese-factory. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 692/2 From the upper stories of 
these cheeseries were long gutters yay to the ships. 

Chee'se-vat, | Chee'se-fat. [see Vas] 

Thevessel or mould in which the curds are presse 
and the cheese shaped in cheese-making. 
_ 4398 Trevisa Barth. De P..R. x1%. \xxiv. (1495)904 Chese 
is wrongs other pressyd in a chese fatte. 1401 Pot. Pocus 
Il. 99 Thi tong likkith the chesefat, and the garner also. 
1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 793 Hec sissma, a sches- 
fatte. 1577 B. Gooce tr. Heresbach's Hush. wt, (1586) 247 
The Milke commeth to a Curd, which is straightwaies put 
into Formes, or Cheesefattes, and pressed. 1741 Conipi. 
Fam-Piece tat Turn it out of that Cheese fiat. 

¢1640 J. SuytH Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 303 Checsevates, 
cheeseclouts and other perticulars. 1764 Harmer Odserc. 
™ ive 255 Deekate made of rushes, or palm, are the cheese- 
vats of Barbary. 1879 Cassel’s Techn, Educ. WV. 247/1 
Cheese vats or moulds turned out of solid elm wood. 

Cheesine. [f. Curesz, after Jutterine, etc.] 
An artificial imitation of cheese. 

1888 The Grocer 6 Oct. 584 I bought some lots of cheesine 
under the impression that it was cheese 5 it was unsaleable, 
— Scott. Leader 18 Oct. 3 Cheesine..comes from America, 
and is sold at a low price. | 

Cheesiness (tfz'zinés). [f. CHEESY + -yuSs.] 
Cheesy quality. 

840 Dickens Old C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 226 (Hoppe) [Cream 
being] rather sour, Beginning to border on cheesiness. 1875 
MCosu Scott, Philos, Viti. 398 At first there was a flabbi- 
ness, 2 sort of cheesiness about his look. 

Cheeslep, -lip, obs. forms of CHEESELIP. 

Cheeste, var. of Cuest 50.2 Ods, strife. 

+ Chee-stone. Obs. Cf. A-sEE; also char, ajar. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. E.ij b, Chee-Stouc [is] a stone 
that by reason of some Joynt, slips farther into the side 
than ordinary, and by and by, with some slant Joy.nt turns 
in again to the Sticking. 

Cheesy (z'2i), a. [& Cupusz sd1+-v] 

1, Of or belonging to cheese; consisting of, or 
of the nature of, cheese ; abounding in cheese. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P.R, xix. Ixxiii, (2495) 904 Wheye 
that is thynne and watry wyth chesy party synketh downe 
to the grounde. 1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie § Soule i. iv. 
uF ther thicke and cheesie, or watry and whayey. 1677 

. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chyut. (1686) 30 The Butter and 
Cheesy part of Milk. 18ax Blackw. Mag: IX. 8: Like to 
am t in her cheesy sphere. 

2. Resembling cheese in appearance, consistence, 
etc.; esp. in Pathol. =CASEOUS 2. 

273x_ AnpuTunot Alineris (J.), Acids mixed with them 
precipitate a tophaceous chalky matter, but not a cheesy 
substance. 3866 A. Fur Princ. Afed, (1880) 196 Cheesy 
plugs often occlude the bronchial tubes. 1877 Cycd. Pract. 
Med, XV1. 783 The beginning of cheesy degeneration. 

¥ 3. slang. ‘Fine or showy’ [prob. f. CHEESEsd.2] 
_ 1868 R. S. Surtees Ast Manura xviii. 211 To see him 
at Tattersall’s sucking his cane, his cheesy hat well down 
on his nose. ey 

+ Cheesyl, obs. f. CHISEL”, bran, whole meal. 

577 B, Goose tr. Heresbach’s Hush. 1, (1386) 32 Indian 
Millet, .being well drest with Cheesy! and Milke; it maketh 
indifferent good meate. : 

-Cheet (tft), zz. Sc. and north. dial, ‘The call 
directed to a cat, when one wishes her to approach. 
It is generally doubled’ (Jam.). = puss, puss 1 So 
Cheetie = pussy. - 

‘3806 Falls Clyde 169 (Jam.); Cheat !-cheat ! waesucks, I 
doubt poor thing she’s dead. 

Cheet, v. dial. To cheep. -Hence Cheeter. 

3883 Gloss. Almonds. § Huddersfio4 Birds chee#, and it 
is said specially of a robin as winter approaches -- 1f shoes 
cheet, they are su not to have been paid for. Young 
pigeons, are .. called cheefers in Yorkshire, [Trroneously 
attributed by Webster, and others from him, to Tennyson, 
who uses cheep.] 7 s : 
‘Cheetah (t{7tk). Also 8 chittah, 9 cheeta, 
ohetah, [a. Hind, chita, £. Skr. chitraka speckled, 
variegated. } 


CHEIROTHERIUM. 


‘The Hunting Leopard, Felis judata, which is 
tamed and used for hunting deer in India. 

(1704 tr. Cavert’s Trav. in Churchill’s Coll, WV. 198 There 
are three sorts of Tigers, called Bibo, Cito, and the Royal.} 
1781 Phil. Trans, LXXI. 2 ‘The hunting Leopard. or 
Indian Chittah. 1823 Sfort. MZag. LXII. 282 The cheeta 
resembles the panther, but is taller and lightly made. 288 
Honter Gas. ud. 1V. 619 The cheetah or hunting leopard 
must be carefully distinguished from the leopard proper. 

Pit has been suggested that this animal is referred to by 
Suaks. (2 Hen. £V. 1, iv. 0g) as ‘tame Cheater’; but apart 
from the fact that this phrase elsewhere has a clear meaning, 
no channel is known through which Shakspere could have 
heard of the Cheetah. 

Cheeve, var. of CHEVE v. 

Cheewink, chewink (t/jwi'nk). 7S. Also 
8 cheeweeh. [From its note; whence also towhee.] 
A North American bird (Pipzlo erythrophthalmus), 
also called Ground-robin. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 210 Towhe Bird, Pewee, 
Cheeweeh. 1848-60 in BArtLeTT. 18.. LowgLt Beaver 
Brook, From ‘neath thearching barberry-stems My footstep 
scares the shy chewink. 1884 Burroucus Birds § lowers 
134 The cheewink is a shy bird also. x 

Cheezil, obs. form of CuIsen. 

il Chef (fef). [Fr.; = ‘head, chief’; used abso- 
lutely for chef doffice or chef de enisine] The 
man who presides over the kitchen of a large 
household; a head cook. 

3842 Bannan ngol. Leg., St. Rourvold, The chef's peace 
of mind was restored, And in due time a banquet was placed 
on the board. 2850 ‘Tnackeray Pendennis xxvii, The 
angry little chef of Sir Francis Clavering’s culinary estab- 
lishment. 1860 AlZ ¥. Round No. 74, 567 You have .. 
finally decided on the menu with your chef. 

Chef(f, chefare, obs. ff. Cirarr, CHAFYEN. 

|| Chef deeuvre (fedé'vr). P/, chefs-d’ceuvre. 
[Fr.: 24. ‘chief (piece) of work’.] A masterpiece. 

1762-71 H. Watroie Vertuc’s Anccd, Paint, (1786) IV. 80 
In 1721 Arlaud brought this chef d’ceuvre to London, but 
would not sell it. 2823 Moore Post-dag viii. 68 While some 
chefs-d'ceuvre live to weary one. 1831 Scot Diary 26 Mar, 
in Lockhart’s Lif, A rare collection of chefs ‘d'wuvre. 
1882 ‘I. Mozuev Remin, Ser. 1 J. ix, A house of some 
architectural pretensions, his che/ @auvre, people said, 

+ Chefe. Ods. rare. [perh. £ CHEvEv.] Hap. 

1499 Pynson Prom. Purv., Cheefe or hap, fortuna, 
eventus [c 1440 has chep, evidently error for chef) 

Chefe, obs, form of CuarE, CHIEF, 

Cheffare, chefferie, obs. ff. CHAFFEX, -Y. 

Chefferie, obs. form of CHIEFERY. 

Cheffonier ; see CHIFFONIER. 

Chefile, early form of CHAvEL, now Jows. 

Chego, obs. form of CHIcoz, 

+Cheho, x. sonce-wa, [Echoic.] zutr. To sneeze. 

1706 E. Warn Hud. Rediv. I. vit, 20 And made me so 
Cheho and Snivel, As if I'd got the Sneezing Evil. 

Cheif, Cheigne, obs. ff, CHIEF, CHAIN. 

Cheik, obs. spelling of Suxix. 

Cheil-, cheilo-, repr. Gr. x«:Ao~ lip, used in 
scientific terms, but more commonly in the Latin- 
ized spelling chz/-, CHILO-, q.v. 

Cheine, -sie, Cheir, obs. ff. Cary, CHEER. 

Cheir-, cheiro-, repr. Gr. xep(o-, combining 
form of x¢p hand, frequent in the generic names of 
Natural History. In words that have come through 
Latin, written chzr-, CHIRO-, q.v. 

Ghei'ropod, -ped. Zoo, ((In mod.L. chero- 


poda pl., {. Gr. xepo- hand-+-modos footed, J#. 


hand-footed (animals).] A name applied by Ogilby 
to the mammals possessed of hands, including the 
Bimana(man),and Quadrumana (monkeys, lemurs), 
of other naturalists. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 52x A modern zoologist 
{Oguty) has, not inaptly, applied the term Cheiropeds or 
hand-footed animals to thisgroup, 1864 Wusster Chirg od. 

| Cheiroptera (kairg'pttra), sd. pl. Zool. 
Rarely chir-. [mod.L. (Cuvier), f Gr. xeipo- hand- 
+-nrepos winged. (Cheiropter (=F. chzroptere] 
has been used as a singular.)] An order of Mam- 
malia, distinguished by greatly elongated finger- 
bones supporting a membrane or ‘wing’ attached 
to the posterior limbs and the side of the body, and. 
adapted for flight ; the Bats. 

1635 Kixsy Hab. § Inst. Anim, I, xvii. 156 Bats and 
vampyres .. ace denominated Cheiroptera, or hand-win; ed. 
1878 L, Winorietp Lady Grised 111. iii. 4 A hectoring bat, 
a bluster cheiropter, 1878 Bet, Gegenbaner’s Comp. 
Axnat. 437 They agree with most of the c! iroptera. . 

Hence Gheiro-pteran a., belonging to the Chei- 
roptera; as sé, a member of the Cheiroptera. 
Cheiropterous a., of or belonging to the Cheirop- 
tera; having winged ‘hands’, __ Ka 

1835 Kirpy er . & Inst, Anin, 1, xxiv. 487 One tribe .. 
the Cheiropterans. .seems rather to form an Osculant Order 
between it {the Predaceans] and the Quadrumanes, 2866 
Athenzuim No. 2004. 402/: The little-known chirapteran 


genus Acllo, - - 

Gheivotherium (keicropieridm), Palwont. 
[mod.L., £ Gr. xefp hend+ Onptey beast.] A large 
extinct four-footed animal, whose footprints (found 
in the Upper New Red Sandstone) resemble. a 
human hand ; considered by Prof. Owen to be the 
same as the LABYRINTHODON, 2 large’ Batrachian 


CHEEKASYDE. 


- reptile. Hence Cheirothe'rian ., of or belong- 
ing tone eperrotheriin. = as = 

38 . Geol, xxii. (ed. e unknown 

eid tae coed ei Betheren by Prof. 

up. did, 341 The. Labyrinthodon having cxisted at 
the period when the Cheirotherian footsteps were made, 

Cheis, obs. form of CHoose v. af te 

Cheise, obs. form of CHEESE..~ 

Cheisible, -sil, obs. ff. CHASUBLE, CHAISEL. 

Cheist, obs. form of CHEsz, : 

Cheit, Cheitefe, obs. ff. Cuear, CAITIFF. 

+Chekasyde. Ols. rave“. ie. ‘Cheek 
aside’: applied to the groats coined in the 18th 
year of Hcy VOL, when the king's head was, for 
ie i time in English coinage, represented in 
profile. 

z ichisond. Wills & Inv, (x8 ‘0, I to the sayd 
oa Fe hole angells s gels, 53) 50. | ey routs 
cawlyd chekasydes, and my leyse of my fermold. 

ele, obs. form of CHEEE, Cutox, CHOKE, 

Chekeen, Cheikxin, obs. ff. CHEQUEEN. 

Chekefull: see CHoxe-full. 

Chekeleu, var. of CHOKELEW a. Obs, choking. 

Cheken, -on, -yn, -ynge, obs. ff. CHICKEN. 

Chekkel-bone, obs, f, SHACKLE-BONE, S¢., wrist. 

+Chel, Obs. rare. Also 3 cheole. [app. identical 
with OE. ceole wk. fem. ‘ throat’, corresp. to OLG. 
hela (MDu. hele, Du. Acel), OHG. chela, (MHG. 
hele, Ger. hehle):—-OTeut. *kelén-.] Throat. 

€ 1000 Aye. Psalins cxiti{i] 16 Ne cleopizab hi, Seah Se hi 
ceolan habban, c r000 Sa.x. Leechd. 11. 48 py-ls seo ceole 
sie aswollen. @1z00 Moral Ode 362 (Egerton MS.) Ne 


per beo fou ne grei..ne martres cheole {7 rinity Coll. 
MS. methes-chele}. ¢ 1380 Sir Feruméb, 3194 And herte 


so per on pe chel, pat he was ne3 y-slayn. 

{| Chela! (ki-la). Zool. In y chely. P/. chelw 
(ki-lz). [ad. L. chélé or its orig. Gr. x74 crab’s 
claw.] term for the prehensile claws of crabs 
and lobsters; also, of scorplons, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep, ur. v, It happeneth often 
..that a Lobster hath the chely or great claw of one side 
longer then the other. 2664 Power £4. Philos. 1.14 The 
Field Spider had before, two Claws. .just likea Crab's claws, 
with two black tips, like the chely’s in Crabs. 1870 Roties- 
TON Anim, Life 93 Thechelaofthe scorpion. 1871 Darwin 
Desc, Man 1, tx. 330 In the higher crustaceans the anterior 
legs form_a pair of chela or neers. 

| Chela 2 (t{zla). [Hindi ¢h2/é slave, servant, 
pupil, disciple :—Pali chété, Skr. chéta, chétaka 
slave, servant.] In esoteric Buddhism, a novice 
qualifying himselfforinitiation, HenceChelaship. 

1883 Sinner? Lsoteric Buddhisntt. 15 The chela, or pupil 
of occultism. /ézd. 169 In the East, such a resolution in 
the highest degrce leads to chelaship, to the pursuit of truth. 
1887 L'pool Daily Post 14 ree 4 He went through the 
eda degrees of chelaship till he became a mahatma, 
or adept, 

Chelate (kzlet), ¢. Zool, [f. Cueta1+-atE?,] 
Having chele or prehensile claws. 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Extonol. (1828) IV. xivii. 397 Mandibles 
chelate. 836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. Il. 910 The Shatate o ans 
of Crustacea and Arachnida. 1880 Huxuey Cray-Jish e2. 

Chelaundre, var. CHALANDRE, Ods., a bird. 

+Chelde, sd. Obs. [OK. (late WSax.) chylder 
from céedder (Anglian) celdi :—-WGer. type *aldt, 
*heldé, {. kaldcold. (Or it may have been analogic- 
ally formed in OE., after yldze, eld, strengtt, and 
the other abstracts of this class.)] Cold. 

¢rx000 Aiirric Collog. ep 12 Has for cylde and hreame. 
rae KX. Als. gg0x He... had on.. for the chelde, Twoo 
thik mantels, y-furred with grys. 

Chele, obs. form of Cuini; see also CHEL, 


CHAVEL. : 

Chele’ e. Chem. [f. L. chelgdoniun) 
celandine + Gr. épudpés ted-+-InE.] An alkaloid 
forming orange-red salts, obtained ‘from’ Chelt- 
donium, and other plants. Watts Dict. Chem. 

Cheleu‘tite, 4/2. [fr. Gr. xnAevrds netted, 
plaited+-125.] A variety of Smaltite or gray 
cobalt ore. SNe Bs ee: : 

Chelicer, -cere (keliso1, -sioz). : Also in 
L. form, ff. cheli‘corw (-17). [a.. F. chéicdre, 
mod.L. chelicera, f. Gr.’ xnAj (see CHELA}) +, 
wépas horn] A‘term for the prehensile claws 

. which arm the proboscis of scorpions and spiders. 

Hence Cholitcerala: . . - 

1835 Kirsy Hab. § Just. Anim. I, xv, 38 Claws. .like the 
mandibles or cheliceres of spiders, 1861 Huime tr, Aoguiz- 
Tandon. v. ii. 261 Nature. has provided the Spiders with 
two chelicers or antennz, terminating in a pair of claws... 
these’ constitute’ the poison apparatus. 870 NictioLson 
Zool, 198 In the Scorpions the mandibles are short, and ter- 
minate in strong pincers, or ‘cheliceree’, 1877 Huxuty 
Anat, Inv. An, vii. 384 Two horny hooks [are Jevcloped] 
from-the cheliceral portion [of the proboscis}. ? 

“+ Cheliderect, Sc. Obs. rare—1. A variant of 
CHELYDRE. (Perh. bad spelling of chelydric adj.) 

@ 1600 Burei. Pilg. in Watson’s Coll. I. 21 (Jam.) Thair 
wes the Viper, and th’ Aspect [=aspic],. With the serpent 

Cheliderect, Quhois stink is felt afar, a 

‘Chelidonian, a. Obs. [f. L. chelidonius (2. 

, Gr. xeAtémos pertaining to a swallow, fi xeATaov 
_ Swallow) +-AN : in senses 2-3, f, Gr. xeAtBovias,] 


* upon chelingoes 


‘ small quantity disseminated in Chi 


318 


- 1. [transl. L. chelidouius.] (A fig) Of a reddish- 
brown colour, like the swallow’s throat. . 
x60r Horranp Pliny 1, 442 The Chelidonian Tigges be the 


- ay and ripen against Winter. 


ter, 
. OF a kind of serpent called xyeAsdovlas. 

1607 Torsett Serpents 631 The Chersman asps..grow to 
the length of five cubits ;.the Chelidonian, riot above one. 

3. Of the spring wind, called in Gr. xeAcSovias. 

2635 N. Carpenter Geog. Dei. u.vi. 192 Such winds are 
called Chelidonian because they arise at the first-comming of 
the Swallowes. 1884 Brit, ALnanac Comp. 56 An ancient 
name for the spring winds was the Chelidonian winds, 

Chelidonic (kelidgnik), .. Chem. [f L, 
chelidonium, a. Gr. xediddvtov the plant CELAN- 
DINE or Swallow-wort +-1c.] In Chelidonic acid, 
C,H, 0g, obtained from the juice of the Greater 
Celandine. Its salts are Cheli-donates, which 
are very numerous. Cheli‘donine, an alkaloid 
contained in all parts of the same plant. Cheli- 
doni‘nic, epithet of another acid obtained from 
Celandine. Chelidona-nthin, a yellow, very 
bitter substance contained in the juice of Celandine. 

1863-92 Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 847 Chelidonic acid is 
tribasic, and forms three classes of salts..the dimetallic 
chelidonates. .the monometallic salts. .the trimetallic salts. 
The acid chelidonates crystallize from the solutions of the 
dimetaflic salts. /é/d., Chelidonates of Iron, etc. bid, 
850 Chelidonine crystallizes in small colourless tablets. . 


Cheli-donize, v. Used by Stainer and Barrett 
to anglicize Gr. yeArdovif-etv to sing the swallow 
song (done by boys in ancient Rhodes), 44. to 
twitter like a swallow. 

+Chelidony. Ots. Forms: 6 chalydony, 
7 chelydoin. fad. L. chilidonius (lapis), ¥. cheli- 
doine.| The same as CeLipony 2, 

1586 Bricur Melanch. xxxix. 257 The chalydony, or 
swallowe stone, found in the mawes of young swallowes, 


x62z Peacnas Compt, Gent, (1661) 171 Diamond, Agate, or 
Chelydoin. < 


Chelidre, early form of CBELYDRE. : 

|| Chelifer (kelifos, kZli-). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
CHELA1+L. ferbearing.] <A genus of Arachnids 
or Spiders having the appearance of small tailless 
scorpions, called also Book-scorpion. 
ee rina No, 142. 326/2 Chelifers on the legs of the 

ouse-fiy. 

Cheliferous (k#li-féres), a. Zool. [f. as prec. 

+-0U8s.] Bearing chelz or prehensile claws. 

1958 Evuis Barnacles in Phil. . L, 846 Six of the 
hinder (claws] on each side..are cheliferous, 1870 RoLtes- 
Ton Anim. Life Introd, 117 The cheliferous appendage. 

Cheliform (ke'liffim, k7li-), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + ForM.] Having the form of a chela. 

1798 tr. Buffon's Nat, Hist, V. 126 Four. .feclers..two of 
which are..cheliform, 1852 Dana Crusé, 1. 8 Anterior tho- 
racic fect, .cheliform, 

|| Chelitngo, ~a. [In mod.F. chelingue ; quoted 
by Yule from Valentijn as chialeng, and by him 
identified with Arabic 23214 shaland?, which is 
appr the medixval chelandium, xeddvitov: see 
Du Cange, (But this is not certain.)] 

A kind of large boat used on the Coromandel 
Coast ; see quot. 1790. 

3961 Hist, £: ae in Aun, Reg. 55 tote, Send uschelingoes. 

loaded with rice, x790 Beatson Wav. & 
AML, Mem. 11. 203 A snow and 7 chelingas (a sort of large 
boats used for landing of goods, people, &c.), 

+Chelle. Os. [Rimes with zz//c, and so prob. 
ought to be chil/le:—OE. cylle, cyll, leather bag, 
flagon, vessel, in ON. 2yélir, ONG. kiitlla, chiulle 
bag, pouch =-WGer. *hulija-, ad. L.. cedllets 
leather bag for Ligue, etc] A vessel. 

£803, K, /itrreo Ores. 1. iv. § 7 On anne cylle se wees 
afylled monnes blodes, a r240 Uver'suit 45 in Catt. Hont. 
* Mid guldene chelle. cin o a * bos 

_Chell, -e, ? carly var. of CHAven, now Jow. . 
1325 Pol, Songs 154 In helle With develes he [=they] 
shule duelle, For the clogges that cleveth by here chelle. 
Chello. Obs. Also chilla, challo: Some 
Indian fabric commonly used in the 18th ¢, - 
. 2912 Lond. Gas. No. 5051/3 Chints, Challocs, Carradarres. 
xgag Lbid. No. K The following Goods, viz.,.Bejuta- 
pants, Chellocs, Lemances. Jéi., Coopees, Chillacs, 1788 
Crantson Luegol. Stave Tr. 104 Callicocs, Cushtacs, Chintz, 
Chelloes, Nicamecs. _ 

Che'lmsfordite. A/z. [f. Chelmsford +-11¥.] 
A variety of Wernerite found near Chelmsford, 

usetts. , : 

.1818°J. F. & S, L. Dawa Afiueral, Boston 21 It occurs in 

i in Chelmsfordite. 


Chelodine (ke'lodain). [ad. mod.L. chelodina, 


‘formed with vague reference to Gr. xeAdvq tor- 


toise.] A genus (Chelodina) .of river tortoises, 
with very long neck and flat head. 


3868 Woop Homes without H.i.9 The carnivorous chelo- 
dines of America. . of 


Cheloid (kz-loid). ded. Also (irreg.) keloid. 
fa. mod.F. chéloide, badly kéloide, according to 
Littré f. Gr. x#An crab’s-claw+-om.] - ‘ 

A disease of the skin; see quots. Also att77b.; 
asin chelotd scar, tumour,ete. 

3876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 383 Keloid isa formation of 


the skin similar toa hypertrophiccicatrix. 1854 Dr. Appr- 


CHEMIC. -- 


son Ws, (868) 7 What I have ventured -to call ‘true 
Keloid’. 1878 T. Bavanr ‘Pract. Surg. I, 139 The true che- 
loid. x88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Cheloid..a skin disease. named 
by Alibert on account of the peculiar processes which radiate: 
from its extremities, and appear like to the claws of a crab. 

Cheloniad. vare. [f mod.L. Chelonia (see 
next)+-aD.] A chelonian reptile, : 

12881 Academy 27 Aug. 163/1 Among reptiles. .two chelo- 
niads, the leathery and the hawk’s bill turtle. ° 

Chelonian. (k/lénian), a, and sb. [f. mod.L. 

Chelonia (cf. Gr. xeAdvn tortoise) + -AN.] : 

A, adj. Of or belonging to the order of Reptiles 
called Chelonda, distinguished by having the body. 
inclosed in a double shell, and comprising the 
various species of tortoises and turtles. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. III. 44, I allude tothe Chelo- 
nian reptiles, ‘x88x P, M. Doxcan in Academy 23 Apr. 
303 The head is less sauropsidian and more chelonian, | 

3B. sb. An animal belonging to the order Chelonia. 

1828 Star« Elem. Nat. Hist. I, 382, Four Orders, viz. : 
Chelonians, Saurians, Ophidians, Batrachians, 1842 H.Miz- 
ter O. R, Saudst. iii. (ed. 2) 7x Intermediate. .between the 


fish aud the chelonian. ; , 
+Che‘lonite. Obs. {f. Gr. xedtvy tortoise 
+-1fE.] An obsolete name for fossile Echinites. 
ps een ae Geol. ti. 25, ° 
Chely, obs. form of Cena 1, JELLY. 
Chelydoin: see CHELIDonyY. ace 
+ Chelydre. Oés..In 4 chelidre, 7 chelyder. 
[2. OF. chelidre, -ydre, ‘a most venomous and 
stinking snake’ Cotgr., ad. L. chelydrus, a. Gr. 
xéAudpos a kind of fetid amphibious serpent, f. 
xéav-s tortoise + Y5pos water-serpent, f. ¥iwp water.] 
3393 Gower Conf. II. 265 Chelidre her yafe her adders 
skin, 1607 TorseLn Serpents 716 Drive away strong smel-' 
ling Chelyders.. by Galbanum. [2855 StncLeton Vérgil 
I, 122 Clay, by dun chelydri channelled out.) 1 5.0. 
Chelynge, obs. form of KEELING. 
1867 Suvtu Satlor’s Word-Bk. 182 Chelynge, an early 
name of the cod-fish. 
Chemeis, obs. Sc. form of CHEMISE. —_. 
Chomene, -eney, -enye, obs. ff. Cummey. | 
Chemer, '-eyr, obs. ff. CHDIERE, ’ 
Chemiatric (kemizx'trik), 2. [f. med.L. che- 
miatria, Paracelsian term (f, Gr. xnyla, alchemy, 
chemistry +iarpela medical treatment) +-10.]. 
Relating to a theory of medicine adopted by 
Paracelsus and others, according to which the con- 
ditions and functions of the body in health and 
in disease were explained by the chemical doctrines . 
of the time; morbid conditions being referred to 
disturbances, of fermentations, effervescence of 
humours, and such like, and being treated accord- 
ingly. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) Also as sb, One who held 
this theory. Me aan as ‘ : 
Only a term of modern literature; in 16-27th c chemic, 
chenical were used. : fae 
1837-9 Hatian “ist. Lit, wv. viii, §38 Sylvius. .is reckoned 
the founder of what was called the chemiatric school, /d/d. 
(1847) III. so9 Willis..was a partisan of the chemiatrics. 
1881 Westnt. Rev. Oct. 409 In the Renaissance, the che-- 
miatric school .. said that discases are derangements of a 
fermentative process in the body. oa 

Chemic ‘(kemik), a. and sd. Forms: a. 6-7 
chymick(e, chimick(e, 7 chymique, -ike, 8-9 
chymic, 8.-7-8 (also in 9 in sense B, 4) che- 
mick, 8- chemic. [a. F. chimique, or mod.L.. . 

' chime, chymic-us, for med.L. alchimic-ws; see At-- 
oHEMIO,” Chymic-ts began _to take the place of 
the earlier word, after the Renascence, under the 
influence of etymological studies and ‘recognition 
of the Greek words (xdzdés juice, xupieés of or 
concerning juices, .xupela infusion) considered to 
be the etymological source, it being held that 
chemistry was really 4) xDsuej_(réxyy) ‘the in- 
fusory art’. The modern spelling che- in this word.’ 
group is based on the fact that xqpla, xnela is 
actually found in Greek ¢ 300: see ALOHEMY.] 

A. adj. +> . 

1, Of or pertaining to alchemy ; alchemic.. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 6a, The chymicke Authors, 
1613 Heywoop Bras. Age th ii V ks, 1874 III, aax The Art 
of making gold By Chimicke skill, 1652 Asumote 7head. 
Chem, Proleg. xx The Grecians that brought the Chemick’ 
Learning..out of /Egipt. 278 Paton A4nua ut. 61 How 
could our Chymic Friends go on, To find the Philosophic 
Stone. x8xg Worpsw. White Doc 1, Wks. IV. 58 Close toil 
with chemic fire; In quest belike of transmutations. 

p. Of alchemy metal, z.¢. counterfeit gold. 

1635 Quarzes £62, 11, v. (2728)83 Thy base Ani chymick 


metal, 1675 DayDEN Aurenes, 1. i I'm tir'd with waiting 
for this ick Gold, Which fools us young, and beggars . 


us when old. 1819 Byrow Fuare 1. coxvil, Achymic treasure 
Is glittering youth, which I pave spent betimes. 

+2, Relating ‘to the Paracelsian theory or prac- 
lice of medicine. Ods. (Cf. CHEMIATRIO.): ~~ 

x6x2 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 224 Chymick 
medicines are to fooleslikeswordsinmad mens hands. a 1763 
Suenstone HWés, § Lede, (2768) 11. 187 The ., difference -. 
seems to be of chemic and galenic medicines. - 

3. OF or belonging to-.chemistry. (oct. and: 
rhet. for Cento ere 6s . ee 1“ . ‘ ss : : 

Hanincton Castara(1870) 130You by achastechimicke 

an tuicias fraile love to pietic, “1704 Pore Windsor For. 


* 


CHEMIC. 


241 With chymic art, draws the aromatick souls of flowers. 
4732 BerkeLey Aleiphr. vi.§ 14 Extract this essential oil by 
emic art, 179% E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 163 You [Nature] 

form with chemic hands the airy surge. L 

Mountaineer, v. 37 The mystic store of chemic force, 

which nobody understood. 1868 Tennyson Lucretins 20 

The wicked broth Confused the chemic labour of the blood. 

B. sb. +1. An AtouEmist. Ods. ~ 

2898 Fiorito, Alchimisia, a chimicke. @163r Donne 

Poems, Love's Alchemy, As no chymique yet the Elixar 

got. 1673 B. Oey Pref: Fackson's Whs. 17 The chymicks 

(which spend much gold only upon hope of. getting more). 
#2. A Paracelsian or CHEMIATRic physician. Obs. 

26xz Woonatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 258 Fixing or 

erfecting, This is that all good Chymickes desire. 1627 

aketvite Ago7. (1635) m1. viti. § 5 Galen mentions. .three 

sects of Physitians. .we have now a fourth that goe under 
the name of Chymikes, Hermetiques, or Paracelsians. 

1660 Howrt Lex, Tetragl,, The Chymick sayes in stones, 

in herbs, in words, Nature for every thing a cure affords. 

8. A chemist, Ods, 

2633 G.Hanpert Zendle, Vanitie til, Thesubtil Chymick 

can devest And strip the creature naked, till he find The 
éallow principles within thefr nest. 2643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Mad, 1. § 50 Some of our Chymicks facetiously affirm, 
that at the last fire allshall be crystallized and reverberated 
into glasse. 16x Davenant Gondibert 1. vi. 70 On which 
his chemics & distillers wrought. 

+b. An apothecary or druggist. Ods. 

31646 Sucktine Ace, Relig, 117 Every petty Chymick in 
his little shop. ; ‘ 

4. A bleacher’s name for chloride of lime as a 
chemical bleaching agent, (Cf, Camo v. 2.) 

1875 Ure Dict. Avis 1. 379 Chloride of lime. .is universally 
called cheiick in the manufactories. 

Che'mic, v. In 7 chimick, 8 chymick, 9 
chemick. [f. prec.] . 

1. trans. To transmute by or as by Sieben. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed, 2) Aij, They haue 
+» Melted the earth, and Chimickt into gold. x720 WELTON 
Suffer. Son of God, Pref., Chymick’d into a Strange Shape. 

. Bleaching. To treat (cotton or linen) with 
solution of chloride of lime (see Crumatic sd, 4). 
Hence Chemicking w0/. sb. ‘ 

1875 Une Dict. Arts 1, 388 (Cotton cloth is] — through 
chloride of lime, or chemicked. did. 390 Directions {for 
bleaching linen)..7, Wash well. 8, Chemick..12. Chemick 
again. 1884 /imes 1g Apr. 8 The goods are submitted to 
the ‘chemicking’ process. 1886 /éid. 26 Jan. 3 [The cloth) 
then passes throngh the chemicking vat. 

Chemical (ke'mikal), c. Forms: 6-7 chimi- 
call, 7 chimical, chymicall, chemicall, 7-9 
chymical, 8- chemical. [f. os CHEni0 a. +-aL, 
or perth. f. chemic-us CHEMIC as sb. +-AL.] 

+1. Of the alchemist, alchemical. Ods. 

3594 Prat Fewell-ho. 1, § 99 Distillatoric vessels, furnaces, 
and other chimicall instrumentes. 1599 ‘THvNne Animadz. 
(86) 33 The Chimicall philosophers ve the fermente to 

ee *animam ’ the sole or lyfe of the philosophers stoone, 
1638 Featiy Strict. Lyadom. w. 9 The fire of Purgatory 
is rightly termed. .chymicall, because by means of this fire, 
they extract much gold. 1747 Jonnson Plan Zug, Dict, 
The jargon of Geber and his chymical followers. 

+2. Relating to the Paracelsian theory or practice 
of medicine, as opposed to the ‘ Galenical’, (Cf. 
CHEMIATRIO.) Obs. 

xé2x Burton Anat. Mel, n. i. 1. i, Paracelsus is so stiff for 
those chimical medicines .. deriding .. Hippocratés, Galen, 
and all their followers, 1741 Watrs eee Mind xvii. 
§ 3 (x80r) x45-Whether chymical or galenical preparations. 
x982 Jounson Let. Mrs. Thrale 8-May, 1 am of 
ch mical sect, which holds phlebotomy in abhorrence. 

. Relating. or belonging to the practice of chem- 
istry; (of substances)'obtained by the operations 
of chemistry. Chemical works: manufactories 
where chemical processes are carried on for com. 
mercial purposes, such as alkali works, ete. | 

1576 Baer Yewell of Health Pref., The vertues of medi- 
cines by chimitall distillation, are made .. of more efficacie, 
x605 Timms Quersiz. 1. ix. 37 The chymicalt salte. 1673 
Ray Fourn. Low C. 66 The Chymicai examination of these 
Waters. 1711 Appison Sfect. No, 120 » 14 A Chymical 
Operation. Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. 
(Bohn) IT. 42 Stall-feeding. .converts the stable to 2 chemi- 
cal factory. 875 Jevons Afoxzey (1878) 36 The microscope 
and the chemical balance. 1879 G. Prescorr Sf. Telephone 
i, The chemical telegraph was invented by, Coxe. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or relating to the science of 
chemistry, or to the substances and phenomena of 
which it treats. Chemical affinity, analysis, at- 
traction, combination, equivatent, formula, etc.: 
see AFFINITY, ANALYSIS, etc. a! ; 

4791, Sueaton Edystone L. (1793) § 217 To act on either 
material, so as to fer their chymical action on one another. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem, i. (x84) x0-The chemical 
eoneelion of plants. 2890 DAuseny Atom. The, ii, (ed. 2) 
69 The combining proportions. .are termed chemical equiva- 
lents, 1860 Tynpatz Glac. n. § 2.240 Beyond the violet 
end of the’ spectrum we have obscure rays capable of pro- 
ducing chemical changes, 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 96 The’ 
discovery of the chemical composition of the atmosp ere. 


5, Of persons: Engaged in the practice or study . 


of chemistry versed in chemistry. . - 
x62 Rareion Last Speech (1651) 148 A Chimical French- 


man. 379 SMEATON Edystone Zz. &793) §$'x92 How to - 


analyze limestones. -my chemical friends will be at no loss, 
x8x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chenn i, (18 ‘h i 
of = number of chemical piiiecehers” ee eae 
” 8. as sh. (Chiefly-in 27): A substance ‘obtained 
or-used in chemical operations, -:.-_. - - 


1862 ‘Tynpatt ~ 


319 


+ 1947 J Wastey Print, Physick (1762) Pref, 11 Chymicals 
such as they neither had Skill nor Fortune nor Time to 
prepare. 1858 Greener Gunwery 30 Chemicals of various 
kinds were stored in other parts, _¢ 1865 J. Wyo in Cie. 
Se. I. 145/t His chemicals are as the colours of the painter. 

Chemically (ke mikili), adv. [f. prec. + -nv2:] 

+1 By alchemy. Ods. 

x62 Burton Anat. Mei, n,m. iy. (1676).179 A lamp to be 
made of mans blood .. which Chymically prepared fo 
dayes..shall shew all the accidents of this life. aia 
Taytor (Water P.) i¥&s. ut. 121/1 He .. chimically turnes 
his coyne to liquor. 

2. In a chemical manner, by a chemical process; 
in relation to chemistry. 

1663 P. Sesvron Yourn. in Voy. & Trav. (1746) V1. 547 Four 
hundred glass botttes filled with the Materia Medica, chymi- 
cally prepared. x782z A. Monro Anat. 13 Chemically ana- 
lysed. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 50 The substance 
.. is .. precipitated .. chemically speaking, in an unaltered 
state. 1892 T'ynpatt Fragu, Se. (ed. 6) I. iv. 192 The more 
refrangible rays are the most chemically active. 1883 


- Standard 27 Apr. as The nitric (acid} was commercially 


pure. There is another chemically pure. 

Chemicking : see CHEmie v. 

Chemico- (ke'miko), combining form of Cagatio 
a. used in compound adjs. in sense ‘ chemically ’, 
‘relating to chemistry in connexion with... 7; 
as in chemtico-agricultural, -electric, ~medical, -nit- 
tritive, -physical, -physiological, -vital, and the like. 

188x in Nature XX1I1. 456*Chemico-agricultural subjects. 
x805 W. Saunvers Afin. [Vaters Introd. 18 The “*chemico- 
medical publications of Shaw, Hoffman, and Lucas, 1880 
Bastian Brain 5 Internal *chemico-nutritive changes. 1856 
F. Pacet Owlet Owist, 126 The *chemico-philosophico- 
politico-economica-botanical discussionsof this happy family. 
1847-9 Topp Cyel. Anat. IV. 329/2 These mutual actions 
between the nutritious juices and atmospheric air are purely 
¥chemico-physical, 1855 J. Jounston Chenz. Com, Lifel. 345 
*Chemico-physiological points in connection with this sub- 
ject. 1856 R. VauGuan Afystics II. vit. vii. 80 His arbitrary 
*chemico-theologicai terminology. 1835 Linpiey /#frod. 
Bot. (x848) I. 302 Those *chemico-vital actions which end in 
the production of vegetable secretions. 

fheminey, obs. f. CHMINEY. 

+ Chemis. Sc. Ols. Forms: 5-6 (9) chemis, 
6 chymmis, -ys, -es, chymes, chemyis, che- 
mise, 7 chemys, [a. late OF. chymois, chemozs, 
from earlier OF. chef mez, chef més ‘ chief country 
house or dwelling, mansion house’ =Pr. capmas 
t—late L. caput mansus, caput mansi (Du Cange), 
f, caput head, mansus abode, dwelling, mansion. 

(Med.L. forms from Romanic were capmansus, masus, 
-masinus; OF. forms such as chief, chef-meis, -ntais, 
~mois, chymois, chemois (Godef.), chefmois (Cotgr) show a 
further development of -¢s to -c7s, «a7s, -0fs 3 cf. remtés:— 
vemeansus),) 

The chief manor-house, mansion house. 

2488 in Pitcaim Crim. Trials 1.7* The cheif chemis of 
Bothuile. tg Douctas Aineis vin. vi. 126 The mychty 
gret Enee Wythin his narrow chymmis leidis he. 7d. x1. 
vi. aa Chargeand thai suld in his palice convene Onto the 
riall chymmys, 1836 Bectznpen Cron. Scot. (1822) I. 38 
Dunbar wes sum time the cheif chemis of the Erlis of 
Marche. c1gso Barour Practicks (1754) 109 (Jam.) The 
chemise or principall messuage sould not be devidit. 1883 
Tunor Orkney ¢ Shetland 18 The eldest son could claim 
the head Bail or Chemis place, ie. the chief manor or farm. 

Chemise (fimi:z). Forms: a. 1 cemes, 4 
kemes, kemse; 8. 2, 6, 8-9 chemise. [Two 
types of this word appear in Eng., both ultimately 
derived from late L. : (1) OE. cemes (? fem.), early 
ME, kemes, kentse':—prehistoric OE. type *ca- 
misja-, from the late L. word; (2) chemise, a, 
O. and mod.F. chemise (ONF. canzzse, geemise, 
kemise, Pr, and Sp, camisa, Pg. canmtiza, It. camis- 
cia, camicia) :—late L. camista, canrisa shirt, sur- 
plice (see Du Cange). 

L. camisia appears first in Jerome ¢ 400 (ZA, Vest. Mul. 
64 n. rr ‘volo pro legentis facilitate abuti sermone vulgato ; 
solent militantes lineas, quas camisias vocant’), It 
is also in Salic Law (Iviii, 4 camisie, and camtisa), Isidore 
(xix, xxi. x, xxii. 29 ‘Camisias (v. 7. camisas) vocari, quod in 
his dormimus in camis, id est stratis nostris’), Beside it 
is found the deriv. canzisile, -is, campsile, OF. cainsil, 
chainsil fine linen, alb, etc, (see CuatsEL); also an uncer- 
tainly related camzx, It. camzce, OF . cainse, chainse, ‘alb'. 

The ulterior history and origin of camzista are uncertain. 
German etymologists incline to consider it adopted from 
Teutonic, and related to OE, faz: shirt, and Ger. Zend, 
ONG. hemidé, Gothic type *Aamipi, f. root haz to cover, 
clothe. . Kluge supposes a derivative *hamisjé-, which, 
if it existed, might perh. give a Romanic camisia, as Ger- 
man k gave cin GFrench, ugh Frankish ch. But besides 
other difficulties, no traces of the required word are actual: 
found in any Teutonic lang., the nearest thing being ON. 
haus masc. (—hantiso-z) snake’s slough. The Irish 
catnunuse, Cornish cams, Bret. £asnfs an alb, and MCorn, 
canse an article of female clothing, are al! adopted from L, 
or French.]_ ota ‘ 

-L A garment: the name has. been variously ap- 
plied at different times; perh. originally (as still in 
French, and other Romanic languages) the under- 
garment, usually of linen, both of men and women, 
a shirt; but now restricted to that worn by females; 


- formerly called ‘smock’ and ‘shift’. Formerly 


also applied to some under garment distinct from 
the ‘smock’, as well as to a,priest’s alb or surplice 
(so med.L.. camisa), the robe of a herald, etc. 

@- exogo Gloss..in “Wr..Wilcker 362 Camzise, ham, 
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cemes. ¢ 1323 AZe¢y. Hom, 124 His moder dremid .. Al the 
mikel water of Temis Rin in the bosem of hir kemes. ¢1330 
R. Brunne Cho, (1810) 122 inte snowe for syght scho 
Matilda} sede out in hir smok, Ouere be water of Temse, 
at frosen was iys, Withouten kirtelle or kemse, saue kouer- 
chef alle bare vis. 

B. exaco Trin, Colt. Hoi. 163 Hire chemise smal and 
hwit. .and hire smoc hwit. 1562 Leici Armorie (1597) 133d, 
The Herehaught..in a chemise blanke, powdred and spotted 
with mullets sable. 178 Bath rx. 29 June, Achemise of 
very clean gauze, put over a dress of rose taffety. 1808 R. 
Porter Trav. Sk. Russ. & Seed. (1813) 11. x]. 167 A standard 
made of a shift that belonged to one of the ancient queens 
.-She would hardly make a present of so rough a chemise 
to her lover Broderson. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 392 Each 
[girl] is provided with fine flannel chemises by the pro- 

rietors, «1845 Barnam Jugol. Leg., Witches’ Frolic, 

e or She seizes what He or She pleases, Trunk-hosen 
or kirtles, and shirts or chemises. 18g0 L. Huse A utobiog. 
III. xxiv. 218 That harmless expression [shift] .. has been 
set aside in favour of the French word ‘chemise’. " 

{ Vulgarly corrupted to Sainmry : chemise being 
mistaken for a plural ; cf. chay, shay. 

2. In various senses from mod.Fr. +a. Mil. 
Fire chemise (F. chemise a feu): (see quot.). Obs. 

xggx Cuambens Cycl. s.v., Fire chemise is a piece of linen 
cloth, stecped in a composition of .. combustible matters ; 
used at sea, to set fire to an enemy's vessel, 

b. in Fortification. (See quots.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chemise, in Fortification, is 
a Wall with which a Bastion, or any other Bulwark of Earth 
is lined for its greater Support and Strength; or it is the 
Solidity of the Wall from the Talus to the Stone row. 1853 
Stocqueter Mil, Eneyel, 57 Chemise, in medizeval fortifica- 
tion, an additional escarp or counter-guard wall, covering 
the lower part of the escarp. 

\}¢. The lower part of 2 furnace. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11. 34 The anterior part of the 
furnace. .in French Za Chemise..A stone, called the Zinc- 
plate, placed at the bottom of the chemise in the furnace. 

. The iron lining or core on which a gun barrel 
is welded. 

188: Greener Griz 231 All the better quality Damascus 
barrels are welded upon a ‘chemise’, or plain iron lining, 
which is bored out after the barrels are welded. | . 

Chemisette (fem7zet). [a. F. chemzsette, dim, 
of chemise ; applied to a kind of (women’s) bodice, 
and to a detached ‘shirt-front’ worn by men.] 

1. A bodice, more or less like the upper part of 
a chemise, worn by women, in some countries. 

1807 Six R. Witson Fraud. in Life (1862) 11. 239 She {a 
Polish girl] had a chemisette with a high and stiff frill. 
188: Gonpw, Situ Lect, § Zss. 185 A white puffed-out 
Russian chemisette. 1882 H. LAnspEL. Through Siberia 
I. 219 Madame Peacock wore. .a magenta chemisette. 

2. An ornamental article of dress, usually of lace 
or muslin made to fill in the open front and neck 
of a woman’s dress. 

1844 KINGLAKE Edthen 89 ‘ Dress’, and ‘frock’, and 
‘boddice’, and ‘collar’, and ‘habit-shirt’, and sweet ‘chemis- 
ette’. 1837 W. Cotiins. Dead Secret im. iv. (1861) 95 She 
had a chemisette in her hand, the frill of which was laced 
through with ribbon. 1865 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 487 She .. 
loosened the fastenings of her dress, . removed the studs from 
the chemisette beneath it. 1883 Mrs. Leacn Dressmaker’s 
Dict., Chemisette, the \ace or muslin which fills up the V, 
square, or heart-shaped opening of a dress. ‘ 

Chemism (ke‘miz'm). rare. [a. F. chemisme, 
parallel to chimdiste : see -Iso.} Chemical action, 
operation, activity, or force. 

31891(###2e)Reichenbach’s Physico-Physiological Researches 
on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity..and Chemism 
in their relation to Vital Force. 1878 Kinozetr Azim, 
Chem. 20 Liebig draws a few crystalline threads out of the 
tissue of life, and holds them up to admiration as the share 
of chemism. 1887 A, Sern Hegelianism 88 Hegel passes 
from Mechanism to Chemism, and from Chemism to Tele- 
ology, and the notion of the organism. 

Chemist (ke'mist, ki:mist). Forms: 6-7 chim- 
ist, 6-9 chymist, 8- chemist. [16the. chzmzzs?, a. 
F. chémiste, ad. mod.L. chimésta, chymista, used 
instead of the earlier alchimzsta, after the latter 
began to be analysed, and the Arabic a/- separated 
from the rest of the word. Commonly written 
chemist since ¢1790 (see Cimsi0), though, in sense 
4, ‘chymist’ is still occasionally seen.] ' 

+1. =Axonemst. Obs, . roe 

3562 BuLLEYN Sh, Simples 692, The Chymistes or Dis- 
tillers of Waters. 1876 Baker Jewell of Health I. i. 1 The 
Chymistes doe terme the same both the Chymick and 
chimistick Arte. 2624 T. Anams Divell’s Bang, 83 Like a 
Chimist, he turnes every thing into siluer. ax6rz HARINGTON 
Efigr.(1633)1. 33An Alcumist, That's all toomuch, Chimist 
you might hin call And I think it were true, and leave out 
Al, ¢x6g0 CowLtey Reason Misc,, Like senseless Chymists 
their own wealth destroy, Imaginary gold t’ enjoy. 7738 
Pore Ess. Man un. 969 The starving Chymist in his golden 
views Supremely blest. 

2. A physician who followed the method of 


Paracelsus. (Cf. Cremmatsic.) Oés, 

1614 Raveicn Hist, World 1, vi. § 1. 1626 Buttoxar 
Eng. E-xpos., Chymist, a Physition following the method of 
Paracelsus, ~ 


ts. .7 

8. One versed in the science of chemistry; one 
who makes chemical investigations. E 

1626 Bacon Sylva §.98 leer of the Chymists .. 
discerning by their separations, the Oily, Crade, Pure, Im. 
pure, Fine, Gross, Parts of Bodies, 1663 Butter. Hud, 1. 
ii, 227 Strange Hermetick Powder. . By skilful Chymist with 
great Cost Extracted from a Rotten Post: 176g A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric.16 Things to which these names are given by 
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the chymists. 1799 Afed. Jrui. 1. 249 On the Experiments 
made by the English Chemist Mayow, towards the End of 
the seventeenth tury. 1811 A. T. Tuomson Lond. Disp. 
(2828) 493 The endeavours of all the most eminent chemists 
toascertain the components of muriatic acid, 1879 Rutey 
Rocks 4 We can have the materials analysed by a chemist. 
4. popularly and commercially. One who deals 
in medicinal drugs. (Not in: U.S.; in Scotland 


also, druggist is the ordinary term.) : 

In Great Britain, the use of the terms chentist-and-drug- 
gist and pharmaceutical chemist is now regulated by the 
Pharmacy Acts of 1852, 1868, 1869; a phasmacentical 
chemist (pharmaceutist, pharmacisé) is a person who has 
passed the higher examination ofthe. parmnceuticn society, 
which qualifies for membership, under the provisions of 
section 10 of the act of 18523 a chemist and druggist is a 
person who has passed the minor examination under the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of 1868, or who was actually 
in business when the act of 1868 was passed. No other 
person than these is legally entitled touse the name chemist 
{or druggist) in any connexion for trading purposes. 

(1945 De Foe's Eng. Trades. iv. (1841) 1. 26, I have seen 
--an apothecary turn chemist.) 1802 Aled. Frnl. VILL. 248 
May not the .. practice have arisen from .. apothecaries 
vending drugs by retail, and so far interfering with the 
business of the chemist? @1845 BarHam /igol. Leg, Lord 
of Thoulouse, The bottles of green and blue light Which 
you seein a chymist’s shop-window at night. 1865 Dickuns 
Mut. Fr. ut. xvi, She arrived in the drug-flavoured region 
of Mincing Lane, with the sensation of having just opened 
a drawer in a chemist's shop, 1888 Chenrists’ § Druggists’ 
Diary 142 Candidates must be either pharmaceutical chem- 
ists or chemists and druggists who were in business before 
the Act of 1868 was passed. /bid, 102 Manufacturing, 
Pharmaccutical, and Analytical Chemists. 

+ Chemi'stic, chimistic, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. +-1¢.] Of chemists or chemistry. 

2876 Baxer Jewel of Health 1.3, The Arte of Sublyming, 
some. .doe terme. .both the Chymick and Chimistick Arte. 

+Chemi:stical, a. Olds, Also 7 chym-. [f. 
as prec. +-AL.] =CHEMIOAL. 

1611 Corcr., Chymistigue, Chymisticall. 162x Burton 
Anat, Mel. un. iv. 1. iv, Some skill in chymisticall (later cdd. 
chemistical] distillations, /did. Paracelsus and his Chy- 
misticall followers will cure all manner of diseases with 
Mineralls. | ye 

Chemistry (ke'mistri). Forms: 7 chymis- 
trie, chimistry, 7~9 chymistry, 8- chemistry. 
[Of English formation: in 17th c. chymistrie, £. 
chy mist (CHEMIST) + -RY, ‘the art or practice of the 
chemist’; at first probably contemptuous, cf. 
palmistry, sophistry, casuistry, ec. For modem 
spelling, see CHEMIO.] 

+1. =Ancnexy. Ods. 

160% Tine Quersi#.1. i. 3 Those phy lorophers which have 
written of chymistrie. 16g2 Gaunt Aagastrov:. 360 A cer- 
tain professor of Chymistry, which is a kinde of priestigious, 
covetous, cheating magick, would shew hands and feet of 
gold, etc, 1658-9 T. Watt Charac, Enemies Ch. 27 The 
sinful sons of Adam, .bya piece of the divel’s chymistry turn 
their necoty into delight, and make their curse their bles- 

i 1788 Gipson Decl. § #. Nii, The most éager search 
of Arabian chymistry was the transmutation of metals, and 
the elixir of immortal health, 7 

+2. The practice of medicine after the ‘Chemi- 
cal’ or Paracelsian, as opposed to the ‘Galenical’, 
method, Obs. 

1674 R. Goprrey /nj. § Ab, Physick 171 Perverse 1 say, 
for such as Purge and Vomit I can assure you deserve no 
better Name, and no little defame es laren 71x Fy 
Fouter Afed, Gyn. 85 The great Plenty of generous 
Medicines, which Chymistry affords us. 

8. That branch of physical science and research, 
which deals with the several elementary substances, 
or forms of matter, of which all bodies are com- 
posed, the laws that regulate the combination of 
these elements in the formation of compound bodies, 
and the various phenomena that accompany their 
exposure to diverse physical conditions. 

pry 5 is thus at once a science and an art; the latter, 
called applied or practical chemistry, is that referred to by 
the earlier authors and explained 

& as an art or process. 


in early dictionaries, 


—-——1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ep. u.i, This by the art of 


payesey, ig separable unto the operations whereof it is 
lyable, 1696 Pauturs, Chymwistry, is an Art that per- 
forms its Operations upon all natural Bodies. 1721-1800 
Battey, Chymristry, is the Anatomy of natural Bodies by 
Fire. 178§ Jounson, Chymistry, an art whereby sensible 
bodies contained in vesicle -eare so changed, by means of 
certain instruments, and principally fire, that their several 
powers and virtues are thereby discovered, with a view to 
pilose hy or medicine, x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem, 1. 158 
t may bo employed .- in the arts, in chemistry, or in medi. 
cine. 31856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) IT, 
96 The full heat ofthe Christianity which fermented Europe, 
and drew, like the chemistry of fire, a firm line between 
barbarism and culture. oat 
(4) ‘said of natural chemical processes. : 

x7xq, Manppvinte Jad. Bees (1733) 11. 237 We make use 
of fermentation, and ail the pants of: nature. 2796 
Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 386 The cold-blooded reptile race, 
whose, poison is Sralted by the chemistry of their icy com- 
plexion. 1876 J. Norns Rudi. Theol. i. 10 Plants by 
their curious chemistry preparing. . food. 

b. as a science. ° Aa 

This has many subdivisions; Juorganic chemistry is tha 
portion of the science which treats of inorganic bodies ; 
Organic chemistry treats of the substances found only in 
organic structures; Agricultural chemistry is that portion 
of chemistry which bears upon agriculture. 

1788 Priestiey Lect. Hist. v. xxxvi. 265 Application to 


{ medicine, chymi: 


- chenar-tree 
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- and natural philosophy. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 11. 30 That’ the end of chymistry. was to dis. 
cover and to be informed of the nature of bodies, and their 
action one upon another, 2799 Aled. Frul. I. 109 These 
memoirs [Lamarck’s] exhibit a new theory of chemistry. 
1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chem. i, (1814) 4 Agricultural 
Chemistry has for its objects all those changes in the arrange 
ments of matter connected with the growth .. of plants. 
1844 Emprson New Lug. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) 1, 262 
Better than volumes of cheinist: , 2852 Heres Comp. Solit, 
xiii. (1874) 237 The fact made ‘kaown to us by chymistry. 
O77 Tuorre Luorg. Chen, 29 Organic Chemistry is to-day 
defined to be that portion of the science which treats of. .the 
carbon compounds, a in 

4. fig. (Referring to the results attributed to al- 
chemy or chemical action.) 

1600 Q. Extz, in Hume Hist. Eng. (2806) TI. xi. 366 If 
the furnace of affliction produced such good effects, she 
should ever after have the better i eae of her chemistry. 
1656 Artif, Handsomeness 18 How..can [you] by the 
Chimistry of your wits extract from these places any 
drop or : bare ofa morall command? 1827 Pottok 
Course T. wm, With infernal chemistry to wring The 
last sweet drop from sorrow’s cup of gall, 1847 EMERSON 
Retr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 325 The world has 
asure chemistry, by which it extracts what is excellent in 
its children, 1876 Geo. Etior Dax. Der, 1. xxviii. 210 We 
mortals havea strange, spiritual chemistry going on within us, 

Chemitype (ke'mitaip). [f. chemé-, in CHEsic 
etc.+ Type] <A stereotype or plate for printing, 
obtained in relief from an engraved plate by a 
chemical process; hence chemetype process, Che'- 
mitypy. 

(That of Piil consisted in filling with a2 metal the lines en- 
graved or etched on a zinc plate, and then eating away the 
zinc surface so as to leave the other metal standing in relief.) 

1851 édust. Lond, News 5 July 26/3 The process of chemi- 
typy, as practised by Piil, of Copenhagen. 1869 WV. 4 Q. 
Ser. 1v. IV, 18a For.. obtaining casts in relief from an 
engraving, the process of chemitype is equally ingenious. 
1874 Kuicut Dict, Mech. 535 Chemitype, 2 somewhat general 
term which includes a number of relief processes by which 
a drawing or impression from an engraved plate is obtained 
in relief, so as to be printed on an ordinary printing-press. 

Chemne, obs. form of CamuNzy. 

Chemolysis (kimpilisis). rave. [f. chem- in 
chemic, etc.+ Gr. Avats loosening; after electro. 
fysis.] Chemical decomposition: ‘ name by Thu- 
dichum for the decomposition of organic com- 
pounds into more simple substances by merely 
chemical agents’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). So Chemolyse 
(kemolaiz), v [cf ANALYSE], ¢razs. to decompose 
by chemical agency ; Chemolytio (kemoli'tik), a. 
[Gr Aure«és loosening], relating to chemolysis. 

1872 Tuupicuum Chem. Phys. 17 Both acids yield by 
Chemo] ni cholic acid. /éid. The liver a i up or chemo. 
lyses albuminous substances. Zérd.8 The chemolytic method 
of research. 8: NozETY Axim. Chem, 369 In some 
chemolytic experiments upon albumin. 

|| Chemosis (kiméwsis). Afed. [a. Gr. xpuo- 
os (Galen) ‘an affection of the eyes, when the 
cornea swells like a cockle-shell (. in) "y 

An affection of the conjunctiva of the eye, ‘in 
which there is effusion into the cellular substance 
connecting it with the eyeball; which causes it 
to be elevated and projected over the edge of the 
comea’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1708 J. Harris Lex. Techs, Chemosis, ts the Tumor of 
the Albugineous Tunick that maketh the Black of the Eye 
appear Concave. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 43 The con- 
junctiva is swollen, with a vascular chemosis, 

Hence Ghemo'sed #f/. a. [ef. ANAsTOMOSE], 
affected with chemosis. 

287g H, Watton Dis. Eye 47 Scarification of the chemosed 
conjunctiva may be requisite. 

|| Chemosmosis (kemgzmdusis). [mod.L, f. 
chem- in CuEMt0, etc. + Osmosis.) Chemical action 
between two substances taking place through an 
intervening membrane, Hence Chemosimotic 
Ge'tik), a. relating to chemosmosis. In mod. Dicts. 

tChemy. Ols.rare—'. [ad. mod.L, chemza, 
chimia; cf. mod.F. chimie, Ger. chemie, chymie, 
chemistry ; cf. ALOHEMY,] emistry. - 

zgtg Cuevne Philos. Princ. Nat. Relig. ii, (L.) In philo- 
sophy, and in philosophical chemy. ‘ 

||Chenaille. Obs. [OF. = canaille] Ca- 
naille, rabble. 

1340 Ayenh, x12 Pet bread. .ne is na3t mete to gromes, ne 
to yeue. ne to piecaille. ne to chenaille. ne to cherles. 

henam, var. CuuNas, prepared lime. 

‘| Ghenay (t{éna1). Also 7 chenawr, chinor, 
ginnar, 8 chinaur. [Pers: gh chinér] The 


Persian name of the Oriental Piane-tree. - 

1634 Sir T. Herzenr Trav, 136(¥.) Broad-spreading Che- 
nawrs. 2682 Evaryn Diary 16 Sept., At Mr. Bohun’s at 
Lee. He shewed me the Zinnar tree or  eaaenong 3698 
-Frver Ace. £. India § P. 259 (¥.) High Chinors, or Sica- 
mores. x18xg-Moore Leda KR. (1862) 7 They seem Like a 
grove. 1879 Low Jrui. Gen, Abbott iv. 324 
Fine chenar trees." *- > . 

Chene, Chonell: see Cums, CHamn, CHANNEL. 


Chenevixite (feneviksait), . [Named 1366 


- after the French chemist Chenevix; see’-ITB.] -A 


dark-green hydrous arsenate of iron and copper. 
2868 Dana AZin. 583. _ 
Cheney, obs. form of Cana, Cnnynzy, 


. made henceforth with 2wo counterfoils instead of one, 


CHEQUE. 


| Chenille (jin?1). Also 8 cheneil, [a. F. 
chenille in same sense, lit. hairy caterpillar (= Pr. 


“cantlha) :—L, ‘canicrla little dog (from its_ hairy 


appearance).] A kind of :velvety cord, having 
short threads or fibres of silk and wool standing 
out at right angles from a core, of thread or 
wire, like the hairs of a caterpillar; used in trim- 
ming and bordering dresses. and furniture. Also 
attrib., as in chenille-work, -carpet, -machine.. 

1738-9 Mrs. Penparves in Airs. Delany's Corr. 28 Lady 
Huntingdon’s..petticoat was black velvet embroidered wit! 
epee! jee ser ig ats a init plncsrton for ip Bena 

WB. (1 1 jesire ack up m| jes 
ready for me. 1842 Louisa Conte Filer Anverene Ik 
158 This hat is..edged with velvet or chenille. 1863 Sat. 
Rev. chia 176/2 The old of making chenille by 
hand in by loosely throwing a woof of silk across a warp 
of thread or wire. et Pall Malt G. 8 Apv. 4/2 The chenille 
outline embroidery is frequently seen on shot silk skirts. 

Chenoco'prolite. Jf. [f Gr. X4v goose + 
xéapos dung + -11TE; cf. Copronuttz.] An impure 
iron sinter from Germany. ; 

3837 Dana AZin, (1880) 798 Ganomatite, Goose-dung Ore; 
Chenocoprolite. 

Chenopod (ke‘noppd). Bot. In 6 chenopode. 
[ad. mod.L. chenopodium, £. Gr. xnvérous, -noba- 
goose-foot.] A book-name for the plant genus 
Chenopodium or Goose-foot, N.O, Chenopodiacer, 

xsss Epen Decades W, Ind. (Arb,) 294 The herbe cauled 
Chenopode (which sume caule goose foote). 

Hence Cheno'podal «., Chenopodiarceous a. 
Zot., pertaining to or typified by Chenopodium; as 
in Lindley’s chenofodal alliance. 


1866 /ntell, Observ. No. 52. 287 Chenopodiaccous plants. 


+ Chenser, Ods. Law. =CENSER sb.2 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VITI, c. 7. § X Yerely tributours or 
chensers, 

Cheny, obs. form of Cains, CHEYNEY. 

Cheny‘(ie, -3ie, -zie, obs. Sc, ff. Cmaty. 

Cheok, obs, form of CHEEK. 

+ Cheole, obs. form of (?) CEL throat. 

Cheopine, var. of CHOPINE. 

Chep (tfep). ¢a/. [prob. a. ONF, chee, in central 
F. cep, ¢ Sgr qui porte le soc de la charrue’ 
Littré:—L. cipp-us stump of tree, stock, stake, 
beam; whence also OE. cya(p: see Carp, (It 
is less likely that che is a variant of the latter.)] 
A piece of timber forming the sole of a turn-wrest 
plough ; ‘the piece of wood on ‘which the share is 

fixed’, Boys (1796) loc. cit. . 

1677 Puot Ozfordsh. 247 Having also near the chef of the 
Plough a small fin to cut the roots of he grass. 1796 J. Bovs 
Agric. of Kent (2813) 51. 1807 R. W. Dicxsos Agric. I. 

¢ foot is tenoned to the end of the , and mortises 
at the bottom to the end of the chep. The chep, to which 
the share is fixed, is 5 fect long, 4 inches wide, 5 inches deep, 

Hence + Cheped a., having a chep. 

796 Boys Agric, Kenz (1819) 75 Furrows made with a two 
or three-cheped plough , 
+Chep. Obs. See CHEFE. 

Cheptour, obs. Sc. form of Cuarrer. 

Cheque, check (t{ek): Banking. [Chegue is a 
differentiated spelling of check, which is also in 
use, especially in U.S, In meaning it belongs to 
CHEOK sd.1 sense 13. Cf. also CuEoK v,1 sense 
16. From being the name of the counterfoil of 
an Exchequer or other bill, the purpose of which 
was to check forgery or alteration,the name appears 
to have been oa ae to any bill, note, or draft, 
having a counterfoil, and thus to its present sense, 
where a counterfoil (though usual) is not-.even 
necessary. } ; eS 

+1. The counterfoil ofa bank bill, draft, ete. Obs. 

1906 Act 5 Anue c, 13 (Enacts that Exchequer Bills bs 
ani 
That the said Governor and Company fof Bk. of-Eng.] 
shall... have the use and custody of the one part of all and 
enery the Cheeques, Indents, or Counterfoyls of all such 
Exchequer Bills..and from which the same Exchequer 
Bills shall be cut. 1708 Act 7 Anne c.7 Such part of the 
said Cheques, Indents, or Counterfoils as shall relate to the 
Bills so discharged or cancelled..shall be delivered back 
into the Receipt of Her Majesties Exchequer by the said 
Governor and Company. [Cf Mr. A, W. Chisholm’s Return 
to Ho. of Commons, ordered rz May 1857, on, National 
Debt.) 2755 Jounson, Check, the correspondent cipher of 
a bank bill, «1774-82 Barcuay Dict., Check ..a counters 

her of a bank bill; an account kept privately to examine 
that which is kept with a banker, or public office. 
- Hence Checgue-note, 2 ‘note’ having a counter- 
foil. vhea ees 
xg2t Minutes of Court of Bank of England 4 Jan., The 


affidavit of John Jocelyn of. .relating to a checque note for : 


a Dividend Warrant’on Bank Stock pawned. 

2. ‘A draft form having a counterfoil. Obs. 

x9x7 Minutes of Court of Bank of Eng. 24 Oct, Or. 
dered..that Mr. Woolhead desire all persons who keep 
accounts by Drawn Notes to use cheques, who do not at 


present, 1765 /éid. 19 Dec., Ordered that no cheques be | 


delivered but to Persons keeping Cash with the Bank, or to 
their order.in writing, or to their known servant, bringing 
with him the Bank Book; and that the servant be desire 

to write his Master’s name and his own in a-leaf of the. 
Cheque Book, against the number of cheques delivered him, 
and that the-Bank Officer do write the number’ of the'snid 


CHEQUEEN. 


cheques with the day when delivéred signed with his own 

name in i. Spree of pee Bank gp net ie the 

name and place of abode of every person demanding pay- 
ment of Bank Draughts be wrote on the Back thereof before 

the Draughts bé paid. 1832 in Lawson ‘ist. Banking (1850) 

186 Cheques are given out in books, and not in sheets as 

heretofore. 

This was apparently the sense in which Tucker’ used 
cheched paper (which could not mean chequered or patterned 
paper, as none such was ever used by the Bank of Eng,): 

* 1965 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1, Gen. Good, If I have an account 

with the Bank of England, and .. should I chance on some 

distant journey to be reduced low in pocket, if I have no 
checked paper along with me, I cannot draw for a single 
sixpence. ; 
~8, A written order (on .a. printed form or other- 
wise) to a banker-by a person having money in the 
banker’s hands, directing him to pay, on presenta- 
tion, to bearer or to a person named the sum of 
qnoney stated- therein (called in Bank of England 
books 1¥xy a Drawn Note.) Blank cheque: 
usually) a cheque signed by the drawer, but with 
the amount left blank to be filled up by the person 
to'whom it is given. 

Quot. 1774 may possibly belong to 1, or 2. 

2774 Foore Cozeners ttt. t, Adraft | A draft on his banker, 
Ireckon..Let me see. What is the tote? A hundred and 
ninety two pounds, six and—Oh ! here he is, I suppose with 
thecheck. 1803.42, Rev, 1,984/t The clerks of government 
might pay to the several stock-! olders their interest money 
in checques, as they are called, or drafts to bearer on some 
banker. 1828 Toon, ‘Check, the corresponding cipher of a 
bank bill’ [J.] This word is often corruptly used for the 
draft itself of the person on his banker. 823 Gat Extail 
xcli, Milrookit gave a cheque for two hundred pounds, and 
retired grumbling. 1832 BAssace Zcoz. ani xiv, (ed, 3) 
126 All payments are made, through written orders called 
checks, 1845 M'CuLiocn Taxation i. vi. (1852) 295 It has 
also been proposed to subject all checks drawn on bankers 
toauniform stamp-duty of rd. or ad. 1888 Dickexs Leiz. 

(1880) IT. 46, I have safely received your cheque this morn- 
ing, 1880 Standard 11 Dec., ‘The Paris ‘ we’ (i.e. bill 
of exchange on demand] is maintained at pase 1886 W. 
A. Crorrat Vanderbtlis xiii, ‘Ten thousand dollars ’.. He 
drew his check for it and handed it to her, 

b. fg: in various uses. Zo give a blank cheque 
vo: nearly =to give carte blanche 1o, 

@ 1849 H. CoLeripee Poems II, 376 Sense is only fraught 
With cheques and tokens taken upon trust, x Boyp 
Dawuins in Nature XXIU. 30 e is drawing a cheque 
on our credulity which is not likely to be honoured. 884 
G. J. Goscnen in Parit, 19 Feb, (Hansard, Ser, un 
CCLXXXIV. 1420), 1 have the courage of my opinions, 
but I have not the temerity to give a political blank cheque 
to Lord marae i 
c4, attrib. and Contb., as cheque-book, formerly, 
a book in which the Bank kept 2 register of 
‘cheques’, i.e. draft forms, issued to its customers 
(see quot, 14765 in 2); 2070, a book containing en- 
graved cheque forms swith their counterfoils, sup- 
plied by a bank to its customers, ° 

31848 THACKERAY Van. Fair xiii, I’ve shown my gratitude 
to Sedley. .as my cheque-book can show. 18: EADE Chir, 
Sohnstone 26 His Lordship began to feel fora jue-book, 
1899 Print. Trades Frail. xxvin. 16 A new method for the 
prevention of cheque frauds. 1882 T. Moztey Remin. 
Ser, 1, 1. xxi, Some people leave everything about; their 
cheque-books wide open ; theirtradesmen’s urgent reminders, 

Chequeen, chequin (t[#ki-n). arch, Forms: 
6 checkyn, chikino, (sechino), chekin, 7 chicit- 
in, -een(e, -en, chechin, cecchine, chiquiney, 
-ie, chicquin, checaine, chekeen, 7-8 chequin, 
chequeen, 8 shekin. See also Sequin, ZaconIn, 
[ad. It. zecchéuo (tsekkzno), (tf) being the nearest 
Eng. sound to (ts); f. 2ecca the mint at Venice. 

(This is the most thoroughly English form of the word, 
which is now however usually written in its French form 
sequin, although the old pronunciation has long survived 
the spelling] | ! 

A gold coin of Italy and Turkey, worth from 
about 7s, to 9s. 6¢. in English money ; a SEQUIN, 

3583 Cesar Frederict in Hakluyt 11. 343 (¥.) Chickinos 
which be pieces of Golde woorth seuen shillings a piece ster- 
ling. 1589 T. Sanpers Un/ort. Voy. Tripoli in Arb, Garner 
IL, x4'To lend him x00 chikinos. | 1599 Haxcuyr Voy. I. 
1. 52 Every man a chekin, which is seuen shillings and-two 
pence sterling, 60x W. Parry 7rav. Sir A. Sherley 30 
Feeing her with two-chickins. 2605 B. Jonson Volgone 1. 
iti. (2616) 457 When every word..is acecchine! 3608 5Haks, 
Per, ww. ii. 28 Three or four thousand Chickeens [z0d. ed. 
chequins}. 26xz Coryar Cridities 191 -Chests .: full of 
chiquineys, x6xx Cuarman May Day Plays 1873 II. 349 
Half a chickeene to cut's throat. 1632 Brose Novella 1. ti. 

- Wks. 1873 I. 113 Here's a thousand checqines. 1653 Greaves 
Seraglio 91 Six hundred thousand chicquins yearly. 1655 
Massincer Very Woman m. i, Fifty chekeens, Sir. 2682 
Waerer Yourn. Greece vi. 413 This Convent payeth but 
one Chequin. 1703 Blaunprett, Journ... Ferus. (1721) .91 
Presenting the Guardian with two Chequeens a piece. 3773 
Gent?. Mag. XLIII. 249 A body of Jews. tendered, as 
-usual, x000 shekins. 1794 Nexson in Nicolas Dzsf. (ed. 2) 
I. 350 No objection to take your money .. 14000 chequins, 
qooo!, sterling, 


Chequer, checker (tfeko1), 54.1 Forms: 


375 chekere, 4-7 cheker, 4scheker, 4-5 chekyr, 
chekir, checkere, 5 chekyre, chekur, chek- 
ker(e, chekkare, Sc.’ chakkere, (checher), 
7 Sc. chakér, 7-9 checquer, 6- checker, 4- 
ehequer. [ME. cheker, aphetic f. ME. and Ak, 
escheker, a. OF. eschekier (=ONF. eskekter, Pr. 
Ga Fed a seacchiere) :—late L, scacedrium orig. 
ou IT, 


. Ace, Scott, I, 


321 


a chess-board, f. scacci, scichi (pl.),chess, checkers. 
Cf. Cuzok, CHESS, are QUER, 

{Although the spelling checker is historically better sup- 
ported, and more in accordance with Eng. usage, pie 
predominates in current use; of 20 quotations since 1750, 
16 have cheguer, 2 checquer, 2 checker)] 

T. A chess-hgard and connected senses. 

1. A chess-board ; a square buard divided into 
64 small squares, coloured alternately dark and 
light. Oés. p 

1314 Guy Warw. (A) 3195 Pe cheker pai oxy and be 
meyne Bifor pe maiden pan pleyen he. ¢ 1320 Se Tristr. 
309 A cheker he fond bi a cheire, He asked who wold play. 
€1330 R. Brunneé Chron. IWace (Rolls) 11396 Somme .. 
Drowe forthe meyne for pe cheker. ¢ 1369 CHaucer Defhe 
Blaunche 660 Therewith Fortune said, checke here, And 
mate in the mid point of the checkere. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 
xxi. 7x The chekir or the chesse hath viij. poyntes in eche 
partie, 1474 Caxton Chesse wv. i, ‘To speke of the forme 
and of the facion of the chequer. 1577 B. Gooce Heves- 
bach’'s Hush. 11. (1586) 72 My trees stand foure square like 
the Chequer or Chesseboord. 1645 Br, Hatt Contentation 
37 Neither should any of his men either stand or move, if in 
any other part of that Checker, it might bee in more hope to 
win. 1828 Scorr F. AZ. Perth xxix, To finger a man off 
their enemies’ chequer. 

b. A square of the board. vere. Cf. 12. 

r8or Strutt Sforts § Past. w. ii, The Polish Game ve- 
quires a board with ten squares, or chequers, in cach row. 

42. The game of chess. Obs. 

At first only contextual in such phrases as at the chequer, 
orig. =‘ at the chess-board’, 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 192 Wyp pleyynge at tables, oper 
atte chekere. ¢1314 Guy IVarw, (Caius) 3195 Than at 
Chequer with the meyne Before that inaide pleyden they. 
1330 Florice §- BI. (1857) 351 He wil com the ner And bidde 
the plaien at the scheker. ¢rqg00 Dest. Tray 1621 The 
chekker .. The draghtes, the dys¢, and ober dregh gaumes. 
1413 Lync. Pylgr. Sowle 1, xxii, He that at the cheker 
pleyeth. 

+b. A chess-man. rare. Obs. 

x74 Caxton Chesse tv. viii, He. dyd do make.the forme 
of chequers of gold and siluer in humnyn figure. 

3. pl. The game of draughts, dfa/, and (5S. 
See CHECKER. 

1838 Hr. Mannineau IVest. Trav, 1, 280 Mr, Webster was 
playing chequers with his boy. 1886 W. H. Lone Diaé, /sle 
of Wight (E. DS.) Cheequers, the game of draughts, 

4, A chess-board as the sign of an inn; hence a 


generic proper name for a public-honse. 

1400 Beryn Prol. 13 They toke hir In, and loggit hem.. 
Atte ‘ Cheker of the hope’. 1598 Stow Stiv. (1633) * Now 
called Chequer-lane, or Chequer-Alley, of an Inne ca Ted the 
Chequer. 169-60 Perys Diary 24 leb,, As far as Foulmer 
--here we lay at the Chequer, a Ceapegalt te ae vinder, 
A-drinking at the Chequers. 1843 Neate Balla for People 
14 So they’re down at the Chequers, and at it once more ! 

IL. The Exchequer. 

OF the origin of this a of the word various more 
or less conjectural explanations have been offered: the 
earliest is that given in the Dialogus de Scaccario or Dia- 
logue concerning the Exchequer, written in 1378 ‘by 

chard Bishop of London the ‘Treasurer, son of Bishop 
Nigel the Treasurer, and peat eoney of pl bagi Roger 
of Salisbury’ (Stubbs), cording to this the scaccariume 
(chequer or eschequier) of the King was a quadrangular table, 
covered with a black cloth marked with transverse lines a 
foot or a palm apart, and having ‘calculi’ in the spaces; it 
was presumed to be so called from its likeness to a cheguer 
or chess-board, 


+5. The table which gave itsname to the King’s 


Exchequer; any table for accounts, a counter. Oés. 

1198 Dial. de Scaccavio in Madox Exchequer App., 
Scaccarium tabula est quadrangula. | Suj nitur autem 
scaccario superiori pannus niger virgis distinctus, distanti- 
bus a se virgis vel pedis vel palmz extente spacio. In 
spaciis autem calculi sunt .. Disc. Qua est ratio hujus no- 
minis? Aeg. Nulla mihi verior ad presens occurrit, quam 
quod scaccarii lusilis similem formam. ¢ 1237 ? Rocer 
or Wenpover Chron, Jfaj, an. 1231 Sedebant_ad scac- 

entilantes. 


earium regis, laicas causas vi 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
be Catel & leyn vpon be cheker 


(1870) 83 Pai schulle ko 
bifor pe aldirman. 3742 R. Cornes in Phil. Trans. XLII. 
128 A large Purse. .tossed by the two Chamberlains, stand- 
ing upon the Chequer [a large square Table in Guildhall 
at Bridgnorth). 

+6. The Court of ExcHEquer. Obs, 

11978 Dial. de Scactario, Licet autem tabula talis Scac- 
carium dicatur, transmutatur tamen hoc nomen ut ipsa quo- 
que Curia qua consedente scaccario est scaccarium dica- 
tur, ¢1260 Matt. Paris Hist. Angi. an. 1209 Amotum est 
scacarium a Westmonasterio usque ad Northamtonam. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chou, (1810) 312 His tresorere .. Fordos 
vsages olde, & lawes of be chekere. 1393 LanoL, P, Pi. C. 
1. 91 Somme seruen pe kynge and hus seluer tellen, In be 
chekkere and pe chauncelrie chalengynge hus dettes. 1423 
Sir T. Roxesy in Ellis Orig, Leiz. 11. 31. 1. 98 To comande 
the Tresorer and -Barons of. the Cheker of our Lord 
Kyng to here his Acompt. 1506-7 in Old City Acc. Bk. 
(Archzol. Frni, XLII) Thomas Basset presentid them 
Into the Cheker for takyn of hyme.a fynne of iijs. iiijd. 
@ 1628 Raeicu in Gutch ColZ. Cur. 1, 58 The Red Book in 
the Checquer. 1692 Locne Toleration Wks. 1727 Il. 34 
Men who.. allow high Use as an Encouragement to lending 
to the Chequer, : . 

+7. transf. The royal or national treasury or 
court of account. Obs. fa 

1425 Sc. Acts Yas. I (1597) § 49 To make reckoning and 
giue compt thereof, at the Kingis Checker. - 1473 Ld. Treas. 
. I, 48 Dauid Rudeman’.. passand with preceptis 
of the parliament and the chekkere on north halue Forth. 
i7ar4 Tbid, I. 6b, His bill..particulary examinit at the 
Chakkere, 1838 CovERDALE x Macc. x. 44 —— shal- 
be getien out of the kynges Checker. 1609 Skene Keg- 
Maj. (Act. Robt. If1) 57 Fhe Schiref sovld compeir in the 


CHEQUER. 


cheker. 1692 tr, Sad/zs¢ 153 You tacitly murmur'd to see 
the pls hequer robb’d. e 

+8. A sitting of the Court of Exchequer or 
similar body. Ods. 

cred Wyrnroun Cron, vit. xxiv. #4 The nest Compt, that 
that Schyrrawe thare Suld gywe, quhan haldyn the chekkare 
ware, 2513-75, Diurn. Occurr. (2859) rt The kingis grace 

ast to Striueling, and thair held his chekker. x6z1 2k. 

iscipline 3 To conveen the time of the next chekker. 
+9. iransf.and fig. Treasury. Cf. ‘exchequer’. 

898 Drayton /eroie. Je. xviii. 37 That Nature .. made 
this place the Chequer of her store. «1637 B. Jonson Un- 
derwoods 568 If the Checker be empty, so will be his Head. 
2635 Quartes Zuebé, 11. xv. (1718) 121 Makes ev'ry purse 
his chequer; and at pleasure, Walks forth and taxes all the 
world like Casar. 

+10 
Hist. 

[1402-3 Bursar’s Roll New Coll. Oxf. 3rd & 4th Hen. lV. 
(Heading, Custos Scaccarii et Libraria), Item..pro tribus 
virgatis..de viridi Kersey emptis pro Scaccario et domo 
compoti.] 2377 Hounsuen Chron. INI, 856/2 The same 
daic, the king..landed at Calis..His grace was receined 
into the checker, and there rested. 1g93 Aztes § Avon. Ch. 
Durham (1842)81 He had alwaies one tonne of wyne lyinge 
in the said checker [at Durham], for the use of the sayd 
Church. ¢1670 New Coll. Oxf, Plan of New Building in 
Garden Quad., Rooms are described as ‘Chequer, and 
Common Room over it’, ‘Audit House’ {now Bursary] 
‘Treasury’, etc. 1887 J. Snerrarp Lifer Cantuar. (Roltss 
1, Introd: 21 The Serjeant of Walworth must have his ac- 
counts audited in the Cheker at Canterbury. 104 xofe, The 
Cheker or Audit room of the Monastery .. is here meant. 

+11. 2A checker-roll. Ods. 

1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 406 It ys ordeyned.. 
cucry citezein of the old cheker pay at this tyme but vije/. 
and euery citezein of the newe cheker but xiijd. 

TIT. A chequered pattern. 

12. f/. Squarcs or spots like, or suggesting, those 
of a chess-board. 

3629 Parkinson Garden Pleas. Flowers vii. 43 Fritillaria. 
The flower is .. spotted in very good order, with dine small 
checkers, ¢1705 Berkery in Fraser Life § Lett, (1871) 
430 Blew and yellow chequers still diminishing terminate in 
green. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. Vi. i. § 18 The 
shadows of the upper boughs... resting in quiet chequers 
upon the glittering earth, 1872 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm, 
85 ‘The Netherlands are cut into chequers by canals. 

18. Marking like that of a chess-board; alter- 


nation of colours ; chequer-work, chequering. 

1779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea, A white ensign, bordered 
witha checker of blue, yellow, and red. 1828 Keats 
Lendymion 1. 287 Hill-flowers running wild In pink and 
purple chequer. 1882 Atheneum No. 2860, 248 The orna- 
ments are more Asiatic than Egyptian : rosettes, chequers, 
antefixal ornaments, gazelles. 

+14. A fabric with a chequered pattern; che- 


quered material; also a¢/rid.; cf, CHECKERY sd. 2. 

1542 Act 33 Hen. VILL in Stat. /rel. (1621) 185 Any hydes, 
felis, checkers, xrgszin E. Peacock Lug. Ch. Fra niture (1866) 
222 One alter clothe of white Cheker sylk. 1579 Middlesex 
County Rec. 1, 240‘t wo hundred and twelve yards of woolen 
cloth called ‘ Checkers’. 

15. Asch, in p/. ‘In masonry, stones in the facings 
of walls which have all their thin joints continued 
in straight lines, without interruption or breaking 
joints” (Gwilt). 

16. attrib, or Comb. + &. ‘belonging to the ex- 
chequer or royal treasury’, as chequer-compt, 
-matter, -pay, -tally; bp. ‘resembling a chess-board 
in appearance, of a chequered pattern’, as cheguer- 
hedge ; chequer-faced, -windowwed adjs. ;  chequer- 
bill, a promissory bill issued by the exchequer, an 
exchequer-bill; + chequer-bird, a name of the 
Guinea-fowl from its marking; chequer-course 
(see quot.); tchequer-man, a man employed in 
the exchequer; 2 man who keeps accounts; 
+ chequer-note = chequer-bill. Also CHEQUER- 
CHAMBER, -WORK, etc. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No, 3289/4 Lost. .a *Chequer Bill of ao/, 
No, 17997. 1745 P. Tuomas Fraud. Anson's Voy, 20 Abund- 
ance of intadoes, or *Chequer Birds, @ 1605 Monrcomurit 
Lesson how to die 52 Quhen he [the great Judge] thy 
®checker compt sall craive, 2704 WorninGe Diet. Ast, ef 
Urb. sv. Brick-making, *Chequer-course is the lower row 
of bricks in the Arch, 16g9 Loud. Chanticleers xii. in Haz. 
Dodsley XU. 35x The *checker-faced scullion. 2677 
Por Oxfordsh. a8 Upon turning one of the cocks at / 
rises a *chequer hedge of water, as they call it, ¢2870 
Tuynne Pride §& Lowl. (1841) 8 
doth keepe no chalke. 64x Baker Céroz. (R.), I have 
heard many checquer-men say, there never was B better 
treasurer. 1667 Perys Diary 20 Feb., With the Chequer 
men to the pa in King Street; and there had wine for 
them, 1363-87 Foxn.d. § Jf. (2596) 2490/2 Certeine bishops 
did sit on *chequer matters belonging to the King. 1703 
VanprucH Coufed. ut. i, Not s penny of money in cash 
nor a *chequer-note! nor a bank-bill! | z7g2 Huns &ss. 
& Treat, (1777) 1. 336 To stuff the nation with this fine 
commodity of bank bills and chequer-notes. 1628 Mean in 
Ellis Orée. Lett. 3. 350 III. 283 In Queen Elizabeths days, 
when nothing on earth was surer than *Chequer pay. @ 1 
Butter Rem. (175911. 254 And all the Points, like *Chequer- 
tallies suit. 2865 E, Burrirr Walk to Land's End 253 
Low, *checker-windowed houses, 

Che'quer, 52.2 dial, (app. in allusion to the 
chequered or spotted appearance of the fruit 
(Britten & Holl.), The surmises that cheques may 
be a corraption- of choker, and that ‘ choker’ 


may 
once have been the name, are gratuitous. } : 
4 


. ?A room or place for accounts. Oés. exe. 


Your *cheker man for it 


CHEQUER. 


In pl. The fruit or berries of the Wild Service 
tree, Pyrus torminalis. In sing. alsothe tree: 
short for chegeter-tree, -qo0d. =e 

1649 Cunrerrer Phys. Direct, 281 Services, Checkers called 
in Suffolk. 1664 Evetyn Sylva x, Sorbus, the Service tree 
..is rais'd of the Chequers or Berries, which being ripe (that 
is) rotten, about September, may be sown like Beech-Mast. 
1875 Parisn Susset Dial., Chequer, the service tree. Py- 
rus torminatis. The fruit is called chequers. 1878 Brrtren 
& Hort. Plant.n., At Edenbridge, Kent, it is called 


*Chequer-wood’. 1883 Acadeniy 7 Apr. 242 The bright 
bunches of red berries with which the Chequer-trees were 
laden. 


Chequer, checker (t{eka1), v. Forms: 5 
chekyy, 6 cheker, 7-9 checquer, 5— checker, 
y- chequer. [Either formed in Eng. from 
CHEQUER sé. chess-board, chess-board pattern; or 
aphetic f. *escfeker, a. OF. *escheher-er, cited by 

odefroy only in pa. pple. escheheré, eschequerd, 
checkered, chequered, £. escheguzer chess-board, 
Cuzoxer ; on L. type *seaccar(2)atus, f. scaccériunt. 
In English also, only the pa. Ale. or ffl. a. 
CHEQUERED, is found in early use. 

OF x00 quotations since 1755, 70 have cheguer, ax checker, 
9 checguer) ‘ 

L. ¢rans. To divide or mark like a chess-board, 
in squares of alternately different colours. 

1486 etc. [sce CueQquzreD Z//. a. 1.} 1633 G. Hersert 
Temple, Church floore, Mark you the floore? that square 
and speckled stone, And th’ other black and grave, where- 
with each one Is checker’d all along. 19786 C. Lucas £ss. 
Waters Vil. 228 The other. .is checauerea brown and black, 
in half-lozenges. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput § S-. ii. 
24 The wall which enclosed the whole was chequered with 
blue and white bricks, a 
2. To divide or partition into squares or sections 
by crossing lines (without reference to colour). 


Const. occas. out. 

r6or Death Earl Huntington. iti. in Hazl. Dods?, VIII. 
241, I scourg’d her for her pride, till her fair skin With 
stripes was checquer'd like a vintncr's | Soy 3664 Power 
Lap. Philos.1. 7 The Gray, or Horse-Fly. Her eye is ail 
latticed or a apap with dimples like Common Flyes. 
1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathck (1868) 101 The grotesque branches 
of the almond trees. fantastically chequered the clear blue 
sky. 1842 Catiin NV, Asuer. Jr. (1844) LU. lilt. 158, I have 
seen the rich Louisianian chequering out his cotton and 
sugar plantations, 1865 Gosse Land § Sea (1874) 117. 

3. To diversify with a different colour or shade ; 
to variegate, mottle. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 3268 A chayere of chalke-whytte 
siluer, And chekyrde with charebocle chawngynge of hewes. 
1563 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 16 Rhinoceros. .of the 
coloure of boxe somwhat variable, and as it were chekered. 
1gg2 Stans. Rom, § Fri. u. iii. 2 The gray ey'd morne.. 
Checkring the Easterne Clouds with streakes of light. 1699 
Dampier May, 11, ut. 109 “Tis checker'd with Natural 
Groves and Savannahs. ¢1720 Gay Araminta, She saw 
the morning ray Chequer the floor. 1846 Prescorr Merit. 
& Js. IL, vit. 393 Moorish villages .. chequering the green 
slopes. 1853 ine Grinnell Evcp, xxxvi, (1856) 332 To see 
something. .checkering the waste of white snow. 
b. adbsol. 

1742 R, Brain Grave 57 By glimpse of moonshine chequer- 

ing through the trees. | , fi 
te. Zo checker in: to usher in by chequering, 
Obs. rare. 

rggo Greens ever too late (1600) g0 The golden wyers 
i checkers in the day, Inferiour to the tresses of her 

aire. . é 

4. jig. To diversify or vary with elements of a 
different character ; to interrupt the uniformity of. 

1632 Poent in A thenzunt No. 2883. 121/2 The other Indians 
from the East repayre, All which with mingled Germans 
cheguered are, And Flemings white. 1670 Eacttarp Cont. 
Clergy 28 He is not likely to deal afterward with much 
Latine ;° unless it be to checker a sermon. 172% ADDISON 
Spect. No. 165 7 4 The Letter was very modishly chequered 
with this modem Military Eloquence. 1718 Freethinker 
No. 30, 214 His Religious System is chequered with Con- 
tradictions. 1840 Dickens Barz. Rudge (1849) 85/2 His 
sleep was checkered with starts and moans. 1877 W. 
Tuomson Voy. Challenger J, i. 5 Nine tolerable days for- 
tunately checkered the uniformity of the heavy weather. 

b. Often used of the vicissitudes of life. 

1639 Futrer Holy War u. xvii. (1840) 72 This king's reign 
was chequered with variety of fortune. 1784 Cowrer Task 
us, 163 In all the good and ill, that checker life. 1830 J. G. 
Srrurr Sylva Brit, 85 Its tranquil existence .. chequered 
by no vicissitudes, 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 5, (1882) 
195 A progress. .chequered with darker vicissitudes. : 

5, To arrange or distribute chequer-wise ; to inter- 
mix chequer-wise. . ses Se 

1677 Fant. Orrery.A rt Var 191 This method of Checquer- 
ing my Squadrons in the first Line of the Wing.with’small 
Battalions of Pike and Shot. 1693 Woonwarp Nat. Hist. 
Earth v1, (2723) 271 The Ocean intermixing with the Land 
so as to checquer it into Earth and Water. 1798 Eart Sr. 
Vincent in Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1845) 111. 104 note, It will 
be best to chequer them in your Line of Battle two in your 
Starboard Division. .and two in the Larboard. 

+6. To put or place alternately, Obs. .2tonce-se 
(with word-play). Pe i . 
> 1662 Funan Worthies(r840) I1I.206 In the reign of King 
Henry the Third, when Chancellors were chequered in and 
out, three times he (de Merton] discharged that office, 

+7. To deposit in an exchequer; to treasure 7/2. 

@ 1618 J, Davies IViites Pilgr, (1876) 32 (D.) There..Na- 
ture chequers up “all gifts of grace. a 2734 Nortn Laut, 


into the Chamber of London. 


of cherarchy The fowlis song 


* in the northern cotinties. — 
it. vil. P 4 (1740) 506 lor chequering the disbanding ‘Money 


- B22 


+Chequer-chamber. Obs. 
’ ‘L. The chamber devoted to the business of the 


royal exchequer ; cransf. treasury-room. 


1494 FABYAN vil. 342 The Kyng.. yode'into the Chekyr 
Chaumbre, ‘and there satte hyn awit 16rz CorvaT 
Crudities'449 A place where their Checker-chamber was for 
the safe keeping of the Roman treasure. ats 

2. A court of appellate jurisdiction. deciding 
cases of doubtful law; = EXCHEQUER-OHAMBER ; 
the chamber in which this court sat. : 

1528 More Heresyes i. Wks. 2216/2 We might. emake ita 
cheker chamber case. 1643 HERLE Ausw. Ferne 46 The 
major part of the Judges in the Chequer-chamber. a1774 
Burnet Own Time Il. 66 That judge was one of those who 
delivered their judgment in the chequer-chamber against 
the ship-money. 

Chequered, checkered (tfeked), 77. a. 
{f. Cuequer sb. and v.+-ED; answering to OF. 
eschequeré, escheheré, in sense 1, esp. in Her.) 

1. Marked like a chess-board; hence, having 
a pattern of various colours in more or less 
geometrical arrangement, 

rare Bk. St. Albans, Her. Fj, They be calde armys 
chekkerit when they ar made of 3j colouris to the maner 
ofachekker. ¢x530 Lp. Berners Arth, Lyt, Bryt. (2814) 
407, The baner of Britaine wyth the chekered armes. 1654 

AYTON Fest, Notes 97 He had the better of the whites in 
this checquer'd board; now have-at the blacks, 1674 
Loud. Gaz. No. gor/4 Lost ..a Green Checkerd Night- 
Bag. 176z FaLconer Shipwr. ut. 2: And checquer'’d mar- 
ble pav'd the hallowd floors. 1779 Forrest Vay. N. Guinea 
170 Checkered cloths. 1814 Scotr Ld, of /sles 1. xxx, His 

equer'd plaid. 1836 Kinestey Le/?. (1878) I, 3% . 

2. Diversified in colour, variegated ; marked with 
alternate light and shade. 

rs92 Greene Ufst. Courtier : The checkerd (Paunsie) or 

ty coloured Harts ease. 1632 Mitton L’ Allegro, Danc- 
ing in the Chequer'd shade. 2704 Pore Windsor For. 17 
Here waving groves a checquer’d scene display, And part 
admit, and part exclude the day. 1730 THOMSON A uti 
457 And mark his [the stag’s] beauteous chequered sides 
with gore. 1795 SouTnEy Soar of Arevit. 440 Beneath the 
o'er-arching forests’ chequer’d shade. 

8. Diversified in character ; full of constant alter- 
nation (esp. for the worse}. 

2656 M. Ben Israet Vind. Gudzorum in Phenix (2708) 
Il. 423 The chequer’d and interwoven Vicissitudes and 
Turns of things here below. 171x Swirt Ledé, (1767) LIT. 
239 Our weather, for this fortnight past, is hones: a fair 
and a rainy day. 1796-7 Justr. & Reg. Cavalry (2823) 190 

retiring .. must be more or less ac- 


Manceuvres of a corps 
complished by chequered movements: one body by its 
numbers, or position, facing and protest the retreat of 
another, x808 Scorr Afarm. m. Introd., Life's chequered 
scene of joy and sorrow. 1887 Stevenson Untderzwoods 1. xii. 
24 ‘Phe chequered silence. : i 
hequering, checkering (tfekorin), 247. 

sb, [£ as prec, +-InG1,] Alternation in marking, 
order, etc. 

1662 Funier IMorthies (1840) 1. 329 The names of Pieree 
..and Richard have been, successively varied in this family 
for six or seven descents. Such chequering of tian 
names serve heralds instead of stairs, etc. 2847 H. Miter 
First impr. xiv. 237 The chequering of shade predominated. 
x88 Greener Guz 250 The chequering is then done, and 
the gun stripped of all the iron-work. 

Chequer-roll: see CHECKER-ROLL. 

Che'quex-wise, adv, Like a‘chequer’ or chess- 
board ; in squares of alternate colours; with lines 
crossing at right i (Orig. 22 chequer wise.) 

1430 Lypo. Chron. Troy n. xi, The stretes paued..In 
chekerwyse with stones whyteand reade. 1534 in. Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture v. (rege) 205 Red velvett .. powtherid 
wt gold checker wise, 1361 Hottysusit Hon. Apoth, 40 
Rotes of Horse radice cut checkerwyse like to dice. 1577 
Hotwssuen Chron. J. 11/1 They haue made a mingle man. 
gle... of both the languages, and haue in such medleie or 
checkerwise so i lic. jumbled them both togither, 
1719 Loxpon & Wist Compl. Gard. i, 267 To plant those 
ta Checquerwise, 1863 Kinctake Crimea 11. 234 Batta- 
lion-columns posted .. chequer-wise on the flanks of the 
great Redoubt. 7 f 

Che‘quer-work, che’cker work. 

1. Work arranged after the pattern of a chess- 
board ; work chequered in pattern. Also’ atérzb. 

1g19 Horan Vilg. xxix. 242 The rofe shalbe celed vaut- 
wyse, & with cheker work, 16r0 Hottanp Camrden's Brit. 
1, 366 The Romane coines, the checkerworke pavements, 
1zor Lond. Gas. No. 3754/8 A. Stuff Gown of Red and Blue 

hequer-work, 2824 i 1ss Mirrorn Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
459 My letter, first written’ horizontally .. then perpen- 
dicularly to form a sort of chequer-work, ee 

2. transf. and fig. Anything chequered or diver: 
sified with contrasting characters. - 
°26x8 T. Apams Serwt. 14 Now joy with sorrow, checker 
worke, 1683 Gaupen Hierasp. 8 A Checquer-work of Argue 
ments and Oratory. 1684 Trare Comm, Ps, |x. 10 ‘The 
Churches prosperity, like checker-work, is intermingled 
with adversity. 1719 Dz For Crusoc 1. xi. 184 Howstrange 
a Chequer-Work of Providence is the Life of Man! 2797 
Mas. Rapcurre /tadian xvii, One of the most striking ex- 
amples which the chequer-work of life could show. |. 

Chequin, another form of CHEQUEEY, a-coin. 

Cherarchy, obs. form of Hieraxcny. | 
* xgo3 Dunnar: Thistle & &. 57 And as the Dlissful sonne 
confort of the licht. 
Cherch(e,,obs. form of cH. - 
Che'rcovk, A local name of the Missel Thrush 


1828 Craven Gloss, T, 67 Chercock. .which gives the cheer- 


| ing notes of Spring. 


’ Cherish (tferif), 2. 


. CHERISH... 


Chere, obs. f. CHarE sb.1, Coen and: CHERry. 

+ Chere, a. Obs. Forms: 3-5 chere,. 4-5 
cher, cheere, (5 chier). [a. F. cher, chdre dear, 
OF. chier :—L. ‘cay-um dear. (In sense 2, there 
was evidently confusion with Caary.)] 

1. Dear. a. Of persons. Also as sd. 


1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 166 Pe chere men of lond. x382 


Wvyeur Prov, v.19 A most cheere hynde and a most kindeli 
hert calf. crqoo Desir. Troy xx1. 8629, 2?axq00 Arthur 
306 Dis was a worthy chere. , ¢zq50 Lonecicn Graii. xivi. 
448 My brothir dere.-.of alle othere to me most chere. 

b. Of things: Precious, valuable, goodly, etc. 

¢13z0 R, Brunne Medit-203 No byng more profytable, 
ne more chere. ¢1400 Destr. Tray 4513 Achilles the choise 
wasin the cheretemple. + | ; 

2. Loving, fond, careful (over). Cf. CHARY. 

- 4393 Lanot. P. PZ. C xvnt. 148 pat is charite, my lIeue 
childe, to be cher ouer thi soule. 1496 Dives § Paup. (W. 
de W.) x. iii: 373/2 A pellycane, & of al foules he is moost 
chere ouer his byrdes and moost loueth them: =~ : 

Chereche, obs. f. Caurox. + 

Cherefelle, obs. form of CHERVIL. 

+Cherefal, ¢. Obs. [Identical in spelling 
with early form of CHEERFUL ; but app. associated 
with CnERE @.] Dear, loving. - 

<n47s Partenay 2585 Pray, cause me not it refuse ; Chere- 
fall fader myne. 1486 Bk. St, Albans, Her. Avj, Perfite 
in gouernawnce: and Cherefull to faythfulnes. 

+Cherefully, adv. Obs. Dearly. 

1398 TrevisA Barth, De P. R. vi. xit. (1495) 196 Men are 
stedfaste and stable and loue wymmen cherefully. 

Cherelle, obs. form of CHurt. 

*Cherelly. Obs. xare-. [Orig. unknown, 
Some compare boxally.] A kind of liquor. 

x62 Frercner Farm Maid 1. i. 351 We tend my Master 
and instantly be with you for a Cup of Cherelly: this hot 
weather. 

+Che'rely, adv. Obs. Forms: 4 cherli,. 4-5 
cherlich(e, 5 cheerliche, cherly, cherely. [f. 
CHERE @.+-LY 2; but confused with CHARIY.] 

L. Lovingly, affectionately ; carefully, watchfully. 

01350 IVill, Palerne 62 pe cher] ful cherli pat child tok in 
his armes & kest hit. 1395 Purvey Nemoustr, (1851) 24 
A wyf kepith cherli the ryng of her weddinge for love of 
herhusbonde. 1399 Lancet. Rich. Redelesm.203 And chertiche 
cheriche hem, as cheff in pe halle. ¢1430 Pilgrimage of 
Lyf of Manhode (1869) 36 This releef j wole keepe streit- 
liche and cheerliche. “a1qgo Kud, de da Tour (1868) 38 My 
good arraye..that y helde so cherely that y wolde not were, 
it in the. .sondayes in the worshipe of God. Bost 

2. ?Sumptuously. 

G 3394 P. Pl. Crede oe And chereliche as a cheueteyne his 
chambre to holden Wip chymene and chapell, 
Cherfill, obs. form of CHERVIL. 

Cheri, -e, obs. form of CHerry sd. 

Cherice, cherich, obs. ff. CHERISH. 

Cherif, var. of SHEREEF, an Arab title. 

|Cherimoya(tferimoi'd). Also chiri-,-moyer. 
[Anglicized form of the Peravian (Quichua) name : 
ef. mod.F. chérimolier.] a 

1, A sinall tree (Anona Cherimolia), a native of 
Peru, with sweet-scented greenish Mowers. 

1736 Bouguer’s Vay. Peru in Pinkerton Voy, XIV. 299 
The tree which produces the most delicious fruit that Lam 
acquainted with .. is called Chirimoya, 1779 Murs. Bos- 
cawen in Af7s. Delany's Lett. Ser. uw. U1, 488 ‘The fragrant 
Chirimoya.. . . . : Seat 

2. The pulpy fruit of this tree, highly esteemed 
on account of its delicious flavour. It is of con- 
siderable size, irregularly heart-shaped, with 
scaly exterior. , 

1760-72 tr. Juan § Ulloa's Voy, I. v. vill 284 The chiri- 
moyn is universally allowed to be the most delicious of any 
known fruit, 1858 R. Hoe Veg. Auge, 28 That delicious 
fruit of the Peruvians called Cherimoyer, 2863 C, Marxian 
Trav. Peru § India 337,He who has nat tasted the chirl- 
moya has, yet to learn what fruit is, 1864 Reader 23 Jan. 
102 ‘Cherimoya’, corrupted in the British colonies into 
‘Cherimoyer’. 1887 Staudard 16 Sept. 5/2 The cherimoyer, 
anear relation of the sweep sop, the soursop, and the custar 
apple. .is. sent. .from Madeira. 

heriot, obs. Sc. form of Cuanror, 
1538 in Chambers Dom, Aun. Scot. 1, 19. 
Forms: 4 cheresch, 
chirisch, 4-5 cherisch(e, cheris(s, cherse,'4~6 
cherice, -ych(e, -ys(he, -issh, 5 -eysch, -ysch(o," 
-ich, -issch, charisshe, 5-6 cheryss(h, 6 Se, 
chereis, charish, 6-7 chorrish, choerish, 6-8 
chearish, 4- cherish, [ME, cheriss, -tsch, a 
F. chériss- extended stem of chévir to cherish, 
hold dear, f. cher dear: see-1sH. The '-e7s, -tce 
form was favoured in Sc.; with the abridged form 
cherse, cf. nourish, nurse.) eee : 
+1. fans. To hold dear, treat with “tenderness 
and. affection ;-to make much of. .Ods. or ach. 


¢1320 R. Brusne Afedit, 333 My dyscyple whych y hauc” 
chersid, Me to betraye hym haue hyred.” ¢2374 Citau. 
cer Former Age 52 But eche of hem wolde oother wel 


cheryce. ¢ 1475 Partenay 121 The Erle Amerie, Which so 
was 

he maketh moost of-ysand cheryssheth vs. 1655-60 Stantiy 
Hist. Philos. (1701) ¥22/2, I studie to live for them, which 
you will not do unless you cherish yourself. 1745 P. ‘Tomas 
rut. Voy. S. Seas 61 The Spaniards are very kind to their 
black Slaves, whom they cherish and encourage highly, . 


louyd and cherished tho. “1526 Pilger, Per/.(W. de W. - 
1531) 13 We be the.yongest chyldren of God, and therfore * . 


- CHERISHABLE. 


+b: To make too much of, pamper, pet. Ods. 
ax480 Knut. de la, Lour (1868) 8 And the yongger (daugh- 

ter] was so cherisshed that she dede what she wolde. 1483 
Vulg, abs Terentio 32, 1 cherish or make to mykell of my 
selfe [stveis wich tndudgeo). : 

tc. To caress, fondle; to hug; to stroke or 
pat endearingly. Obs. or arch. od oat 
“arse Christis Kirke Gr. iv, He chereist hir, scho bad 
gaechathim. x16x4 MarkHam Cheap Husd, 1, ii, (1668) 10 
‘Take‘off his ‘saddle and cherish him, and then dress. him, 
and cloath him up for all night. 1768-Srerne Sext. Fouri2., 
Calais (The Rentise Door), ¥ could have taken her into my 
arms,.and cherished her. 18xq Soursey Roderick xxv. 224 
Look how he leans To cherish him; and how the gallant 
horse Curves up his stately neck, 


2; To treat with fostering’ care, foster tenderly, ° 


nurse (children, young creatures). 

‘1340-704 lisazztder 53 Hee cherished pechilde cheefe ouer 
alle, Pat he was woxen full-weele. ¢xqg0 Merlin i, 16 They 
toke the child and cherishid it. 1566 Dranr Wail, Hierimye 
i, Thynges precious or good, To cheryshe theyr so needie 
sowles. r6rz BisLe x Yess. ii, 7 As a nurse cherisheth her 
children. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. u. 156 He. 
promised to cherish her as the henne cherisheth her chick. 
ens, .2868 Freaman Morne, Cong. IL. vii. 76 The young 
prince..was cherished during the winter by a yeoman who 
knew his rank. 7 : 

b. To foster, tend, cultivate(plants ods. hair,etc.), 
zgr9 Horman Vidg. x, Some cherisshe theyr busshis of 
heare with moche kymbeynge and wesshynge in lye. xg97 
B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 69 Angelica .. is 
cherished in our Gardens. 1586. Cocan Haven Health xliv, 
(1636) 58 For their sweetnesse they [gilliffowers] are worthily 
cherished in Gardens. 21593 SHAKS. 3 fen. VJ, UL. vi. 21 
For what doth cherrish Weeds, but gentle ayre? 1845 
Barnan Jugol. Leg., Bagmaz's Dog, How the Sailors, too, 
swear, How they cherish their hair. 
e. transf. and fig. 

1703 Maunprew Journ, Ferus, (1732) 11 One of the most 
flourishing places. . being cherished and put ina way of Trade, 
1769 Robertson Charles V, V. 11. 273 He [Erasmus] first 
scattered the seeds, which Luther cherished and brought to 
maturity. 31842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 65 That I should 
cherish that which bears but bitter fruit. 


+8. To entertain kindly (a guest). Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8758 Joye he made 
for his comyng .. & cherisched hym ouer alle obere of pris, 
3340 Gaw, § Gr Kut. 2055 3if bay for charyté cherysen a 
gest. 1886 Chron. Gr. Friars(2852) 46 Thekynge of Ynglond 
«shad che and made moche of theme alle, 1596 
Suaxs, 1 Hen. LV, 1. iii. 194 Looke to thy Servants, and 
cherish thy Guests. 1665 Evgnyn Let. to Wren 4 Apr., 
I will charge you with some addresses to Friends of mine 
there, that shall exceedingly cherish you, 2738 GLovEeR 
Leontdas 1, 196 Received And hospitabiy cherish’d. 

+4. To cheer, gladden, inspirit, encourage. Obs. 

er3e5 E. E. Alijt. P, B. 128 Rehayte rekenly pe riche 
& pe poueren, & cherisch hem alle with his cher, ¢x4o0 
Desty. Troy 6131 Ne be cheryst with chere thurgh our 
chaunse febyll. _¢1430 Lyne. Conse Bl. Kut, xiii, Myn 
accusours .. ‘cherissheth hem my deth to purchase. x49 
Norwoop Voy. Virginia in Voy, § Trav. (x744) VI, We 
cherish’d him the best we could, and would not have him 
so profoundly sad. 1734 Watts &elig. ¥uv. (1789) 210 The 
verdant prospect cherishes our sight. i 

5. To take affectionate care of (a thing); to keep 
.or'guard carefully. Ods. exc. as passing into 7. 

exges E. £. Alii. P. B, 1154 Hov charged more watz 
his chaunce pat hem [vesselles] cherych nolde. x407 
Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 22 Suche thinges wol be 
gretely kept, and cherisshed. 1383 Sranynurst <2xeds m1. 
(Arb.) 86 Cherrish theese'presents, 183: Brewster Newton 
(1855) II.. xxvii. 415 Every memorial of so great a man.. 
has been preserved and cherished with peculiar veneration. 

6..To keep warm; ‘to give warmth, ease, or 
comfort to” g +). arch. 

1399 Lanch. Kick. Redeles u.144 Hennes. .cherichen her 
chekonys ffro chele of be wynter. c¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 73 
Chersyn, joveo, x6r0 Heatey St. Ang. Citie of God 436 
Cherished as the hen doth her egges with heate. 1667 
Miron P. Z. x..1068 Some better warmth to.cherish Our 
Limbs benumm’d. 1785 Burns Vision 11. xv, When the 
peep. green-mantied Earth Warm-cherished every floweret’s 

irth, ‘ 

- 7. To. entertain in the. mind, harbour fondly, 
encourage, cling to (a hope, ‘feeling, design, etc.): 

(The most frequent current sense.) * : 

o138s Cuaucer LZ. G. W. 462 It was myn entente To for- 
‘there trouthe in love & it chéryse. 1406 Occreve JZs- 
wtle.282 Men love [trouthe] nat, men wole it not cherice. 
3893 Suans, Rich. I, u. iiis47 You that doe abett him in 
this kind,Cherish Rebellion, and are Rebels all; 1672 
Marvett Ref. Transp; 1. 191 You cannot enough esteem 
and cherrish this fancy. 178 Gispon Decl, § #. III. xxx. 
apd, The hostile designs, which they had long cherished in 
their ferocious minds. #1798 Ferrtar Varieties of Man 196 
Every age cherishes its favourite errors. 1866 G. Mac- 
ponatp -Aist. QO. Neighb. xiv. (1878)'292 You should not 
cherish resentment against him. 1875 Jowerr Plato (éd. 2) 

YI. 157 Opinions and beliefs which have been’ cherished 
among ourselves. . . oad Sek 


t 


Cherishable (tferifib’l,’ a. vave.~ [f. prec. . 


+ -ABLE: of. F. chérissable.| Capable or deserving 
of being cherished* ._ nf 

.x6gt Fenise 313 Devises-to obtaine this cherishable per- 
mission which I have given you. 1879 G. Merepita Lgoist 


I, 253. 1885 — Diana III. Vii. 134. ae : 
Cherished (tferift), 247. @. -[f. Cumrist-+: 
-ED 1] poe dear, tenderly cared for or fostered. 
- ¢1440 Prong. Parv.73 Chersydde[H. cheryschyd], sorus. 
2a@1500 ‘Assentble of Ladies 134 in Urry Chavcer; ah Fone . 
and wel cherished. “1726 Tuomson Winter 232 “The 
‘cherished fields Put on ‘their winter robe-of purest white. 
‘3789. Worpsw. Evening Walk 13 In cherished sadness. 
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1846 J. Baxter Libr.-Pract. Agric..1, 12 He may thereby 
. tisk the continuance of cherished friendships. 

Cherisher (terifez). [f Curnisa w +-Er1j 
One who or that which cherishes. 

3430 Lync. Chzon. Troy u. xvii, Apollo..Cherisher of 
fruite, herbe, floure, and cbrne. x60: Suaks. All’s Weil 1. 
iii. so He that comforts my wife, is the cherisher of my 
flesh and blood. 1647 CLarenpon Hist. Red. (x703) 11. vu. 
270 He was agreat Cherisher of Wit, and Fancy, and good 
Parts, in any Man. 2x87 Sauces Charac. xi. (1876) 299 
Woman is the natural cherisher of infancy. 

Cherishing (tJerifin),v2/. sd. Also 4 cheriss-, 
§ chers-, chersch-. [f. CHERISH v.+-ING1.] 
The action of the vb, CHERISH in various senses. 

ax1300 Cursor Af. 12174 Pan yode maria and iosep, Wit 
cherising to iesu spek. ¢2440 Prong. Parv. 85 Cokerynge 
or grete cherschynge. a1450 Kut. de da Tour (1868) 119. 
¢xqso Lonevicu Grail xiii. 296 So mochel he hadde hem 
in chersyng. 1540 Moryvsine Vives' Introd. Wysd. C vb, 
The more cherisshynge that the carcase hath, the lesse 
is the soule loked upon, 1617 Markuam Cawal. 1. 76 
So shall he. increase his cherishings. 1648 Herrick Hes- 
Per., Treason, He acts the crime that gives it cherishing. 
1667 Mitton /. Z. vu. 568 An outside: fair, no doubt, and 
worthy well Thy cherishing. 18z4 J, Witson Z7/ i. (1878) 
19 The cherishing of my lusts. 


Cherishing (tferifin), ao/. a. [£ Carnisuz. 
+-Ine4,} That cherishes ; nourishing, fostering, 
cheering. ‘+t Cherishing-cup, a refreshing and 
comforting draught. 

1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. u. v. 42 Let [it] be applyed 


warm and cherishing all about the Joynt and Part. 1712 
Francuam Speed. No. 520 § 4 When I saw those cherishing 


Eyes begin to be ghastly, 1733 Frecpinc Quixote iu Engl. 
Wks, 1784 III, 100 Come, fahecin lew of mine that is to 
be, what say you to a cherishing cup? x860 Grn. P. 
Tuomeson Audi Adt. III, ci. x Cocoa is cherishing. 1876 
Gro. Exior Daz. Der. 1V. 364 The cherishing benignancy. 

Cherishingly (tferifinli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Ly 2.] Ina cherishing manner ; tenderly. 

x6xr Corar., Afignotement, tenderly, gently, cherishingly. 
1817 Keats Steep §& Poetry, See..nymphs are wiping 
Cherishingly Diana’s timorous limbs. 

+ Che'rishly, adv. Obs. rare. Also 6 chirsly. 
(Cf. Cuzrisuness.] Dearly, lovingly. 

©3473 Partenay 23 [He] full moche loued hir, chirsly can 
hir hold. /did. 122 Als of hys men holden ful cherishlye. 

Cherishment (tferifmént). Also 6 cherys- 
shemente. [f. CHERISH v. + -MENT.] 

+1. 27. Ways of cherishing, indulgences. Ods. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 28 As in clothynge, meates, 
drynkes, vayne trifyls or other cherysshements, to the 
whiche we be full prone & redy to fall. 

2. The process or fact of cherishing ; the bestowal 
of affectionate care or fostering tenderness. 

xg6x T. N[onton] Calvin's Insti¢. u. 131. xg9r SPENSER 
Lears Muses 573 With rich bounticand deare cherishment. 
162z Mase tr. Aleman’s Guzman D’Alf, 1. 345 The 
cherishments and blandishments that God bestowes upon 
them, 1804 H. J. Cotesrooke Husbandry Bengal (1806) 
130 The relation of master and slave appears to impose tlfe 
duty of protection and cherishment on the master. 1823 T. 
Jirrerson Wit, (1830) IV. 370 The cherishment of the 
people was our principle, 

f b. concr. Nourishment, sustenance. Ods. 

1593 Nasne Chrisi’s 7. (1613) 73 They that spoyled my 
house, and left me no kind of cherishment for me and my 
son, x689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. vii. 57 
Defect of cherishment, 

+Cherishness. Obs. rare—. [f. as if adj. 
cherish + -NEss; cf. CHARISHNESS.] Fondness, love. 

¢1420 Chron. Vilod, 286 And for his loue had hem in gret 
cherysshenys, 


Cherke, var. of CHIrkK 2. 
OCherke-cole, obs. form of CHARCOAL. 
Cherie, cherld, cherli(e, obs. ff. Cuuru. 
Cherlemaynes-wayne: see CHARLES’S WAIN. 
Cherli, -lich(e, -ly, var. of CHERELY, Oés. 
Cherloc(k, obs. form of CHARLOOK. 
Chermasdic, a. ronce-wd. [f. Gr. xeppaitov, 
a large stone or boulder used for a missile.] 


1842 DE Quincey &s. XIII. 306 This fact of the cher- 
madic weight attached to the good war-stone explains, etc. 
Chermar, obs. f. CHARMER. 
+Chermat, a. Obs. rave—1, [OF. chore mate 
downcast cheer or visage.} Downcast, chap-fallen. 
03475 Partenay 5882 Thys bestly bere was passyng old 
and strong: Natheles tho was heuily chermat. 
Cherme, obs. f. Cuan, Cama. 
Chermes, obs. f. KEraEs. ; 
Chern, Cherne: see Camru, Coury. 
_I|Chernites. [Gr. xepvirns.] An ivory-like 
marble. ~ er = : 
* 3973r-Bartey vol.-II, Chernétes,.a stone like ivory used by 
the ancients to preserve dead bodies in. “2861 C. Kine Ani. 
Getits (1866) 8 The ‘ Chernites’ is described as a stone only 
differing from ivory in its superior. hardness’ and density: 
« thé sarcophagus of Darius the Great was made of it. | 
+Che'vogril, chee‘rogryl. Also 4 ciro- 
grille, [ad. L.. cherogryllus (Vulg.), ad. Gr. 
Xotpoypurrzos, £. Xofpos young pig-+-ypuAXos pig.] 
The Conry of the Eng.Biblée of 1611; .2 small gre- 
- garious quadruped (Ayrax Syriacus) of Palestine. 
- 2388. Wycuir Zev. xi. 5 A cirogrille which chewith code, 
-& departeth not the clee, is vnclene, . 1609 — (Douay) zbid._ 
Cherogril which cheweth the cudde, and _divideth not the 


hoofé, is uncleane, 


CHERRY. 


Cherokine (tferékin). Aviz. [see quot.] A 
whitish variety of pyromorphite. 

1868 Dana 47i7, (1880) 536 Cherokine..occurs in slightly 
acuminated prisms, and also botryoidal and massive. .from 
the Canton mine, Cherokee Co., Georgia. 

Cheroot ({rr7t, tf-). Forms: 8 chernte, chi- 
root, sharute, 8-9 sharoot, 8- cheroot. [ad.F. 
cheroute, representing the Tamil name shzrzf{u 
roll (sc. of tobacco). An Eng. phonetic form 
sharoot was frequent c 1800.] 

A cigar made in Southern India or Manilla. 
This sort being truncated at both ends, the name 
was extended to all cigars with the two extremities 
cut off square, as distinguished from the ordinary 
cigar, which has one end pointed. 

1669-79 T. B. Asia fol. 46 (ZS. in possession of Col. S. L. 
foward, Dorset) The Poore Sort of Inhabitants viz' y- 
Gentues, Mallabars, etc., Smoke theire tobacco after a very 
meane, but I judge Original manner, Onely y* leafed rowled 
up, and light one end, holdinge y* other between their lips. . 
this is called a bunko, and by y¢ Portugal’s a Cheroota, 
+789 in Long Ree. Bengal (1870) 194 (Y.) 60 lbs. of Masuli- 
patam cheroots, 1781 /idia Gaz, 24 Feb, (Y.) Chewing 
Beetle and smoking Cherutes, 1800 Month, Mag. VIII. 
727 One hand moves to and fro the warm sharute. 1807 
Aun. Rev. V. 267 He who wants to purchase a segar in the 
East, must ask for a sharoot. 1839 Marrvat Phant. Ship 
xxxii, Their Manilla cheroots. «1847 Mrs. SHerwoop 
Lady of Manor V. xxxi. 248 Monsieur withdrew to smoke 
his cherout, x8g9 FatruoLtr Tobacco (1876) 219 Cheroots 
are peculiar in their manufacture, not made by hand but 
wound on a wire, both ends being cut flat. 

Cherp, obs. f. of Cuirr. 

Cherre, obs. f. Cuerry sd., CHARE sé.}, v.1. 

Che'rvied, sf/. a. [f CHerry v.!+-p1] 
Coloured red like a cherry, cherry-coloured. 

1760 Gops. Cit. ord xlvi, The cherried lip, the polished 
forehead, and speaking blush, 

Cherrish, obs. form of CHERISH. 

Cherry (tferi), 54. Forms: a. 1 cyrs, ciris; 
B. 4 chiri(e, 4-7 chery(e, § cheri, chere, cher- 
ree, chiry, 6 chirrie, (cheryse), 6-7 cherie, 
cherrie, 6- cherry. [The OE. name céris, cyrs 
(known only in comb.) was cogn, with OHG. 
chirsa, chersa (MUG. hirse, kerse, mod.G. kzrsche), 
OLG. *hirsa (MDu. erse, Du. hexs, Fl, heerze), 
all repr. earlier (? WGer.) *hérissa :—*keres/a, 
adoption of a pop. L. *ceresia, *ceresea, which was 
also’ the progenitor of the Romanic forms It. 
ctriegia, Sp. cereza, Pg. cerefa, Pr. ceveisa, ceretia, 
F. certse (cf. med.L. czveseem). The ME. chery, 
chiré is not known till 14th c.; i¢ was probably 
derived from ONF. cherise (still used in Northern 
France), inferred to have given an early ME. 
cherise, cheris, which was subseq, mistaken for a 
plural in -s, and a a cheré educed from it: 
ef. pea, chay, riches. It is hardly possible that the 


OE. cévzs itself gave the ME. word. 

Classical L. had cerasus cherry-tree, cerasum cherry, cor- 
resp. to Gr. xepaods (also kepaoéa, xepacia) cherry-tree, 
repdovow cherry ; according to the Roman writers, so called 
because brought by Lucullus from Cerasus in Pontus 
(though some refer the Gr. to xépas, horn). L. *Ceresea, to 
which the Romanic and Teutonic names alike go back, was 
prob. an adj. form: its phonology is not evidenced; perh. 
there was a popular *cerésus for_cerdsus, whence *ceresens 
for cevaseus, The sequence of forms in WGer. was app. 
heresja, herisja, hirisya, kivissa, whence OL. cirisse, ciris, 
civs, All the Celtic names are either from Romanic, as 
Breton geres (Rostyennen) serves (Le Gonidee), Welsh 
ceirioes, ceiroes (Davies) ceirios (Pughe); or from OQ, or 
ME., as Irish servis (=shivish)(O’Reilly), Gaelic stris, sivist, 
Manx shillish, The fact that there is no native name in 
Celtic or Teutonic confirms the opinion of botanists that the 
tree is not indigenous to Britain or Western Europe.} 

L. L. A well-known stone-fruit ; the pulpy drupe 
of certain species (or a sub-genus) of Prunus 
(N. O. Rosacew). When used without qualification 
it usually means the fruit of the cultivated tree 
(Prunus Cerasus or Cerasus vulgaris); of this, two 
forms are now also found wild in Britain; the 
more distinct of these, the common Wild Cherry or 
Gean, is sometimes considered a separate species 
(P. Avinin). a 

[c r000 Ags. Vocab. in Wr.-W, 269/28 Cerasizs, cirisbeam. 
1236 Pite Roll 20 Hen. I11, Suffolk, Honour of Clare, Et 
de Ixvi. s. et de v.@. de pomis et cicera et cerasis veaditis 
per eadem maneria.] ¢ 1380 Cheriston : see CHERRY-STONE. 
1362 Lanat. P, Pi, A. vit. 281 Chibolles & cheruelys and ripe 
chiries monye. ax400 Piste! of Susan 93 pe _chirie and 
be chestein, pat chosen is of hewe. 3425 Voc, in Wr.- 
Wicker 647 Hoc civesunt, chery. ¢1425 Disput. Mary 
& Cross in Leg. Rood (1871) 2x7 Dropes rede‘ as ripe 
cherrees .. fro his flesshe gan Iaue. c¢1425 Cookery Bh. 
(Harl. MS. 270) xxiv, Take Chyryis & pike out be stonys, 
61440 Bone. Flor. 1763 Wyne redd as Cherye. 1460 
Touneley Myst, 1x8 A bobofcherys, xg27 ANDREW Bris- 
wyke's Distyll. Waters Rj, The cheryses that I wryte of be 
the comen.great cheryses. 1579 LANGHAM Gard, Health 
(1633) x36 he blacke sowre Cheries do strengthen the 
stomacke. 1g8x-Sipney Afol.-Poetrie (Arb.) 41 ‘They tooke 
a medicine of. Cherties.. 1890 Suaxs. -Jdids. Aut. ii. 209 
We grew together, Like to a double cherry. 1657 Austen 


“Fruit Trees 1. 56 The black’hart Cherry is a very’speciall 


fruit. 194% Compl. Fant, Piece 1. v.-273 The only Cheities 


- for Wine are Great Beareis, Murrey_Cherries, Morello’s, 


Black Flanders, or the John Treduskin a Thee 1858 
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< CHERRY. 


Loner, JL Standish ix. 48 No man can gather cherries in 
Xent at the season of Christmas ! 
b. In proverbial expressions. J 
¢1430 Chev. Assigne 329, I charde not py croyse.. be vale 
of a cherye, 2987 Gascorene JVZs. 85 That old love now 
was scarcely worth a cherry. 1708 Morreux Raéelais v. 
xxviii, By Tiago, I believe he wou’d make three bits [1737 
bites] of a cherry.” 1869 in Hazlitt Zxg2 Prov, 39 A woman 
and a cherry are painted for their own harm. Frev, It is 
nouse making two bites of a cherry. 
. Short for CHERRY-EREE. -- ; 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 593 Those that bear Flowers and no 
Fruit, are few, as the Double Cherry. 1861 Devaner Kit. 
chen Garden 147 The Cherry. .A tree of handsome stature. . 
which furnishes a useful wood. 1872 H. Macait.an True 
Vine i. 16 To the Roman invaders we are indebted for the 
cherry, which Lucullus brought to Rome from Pontus. 
b. for cherry-wood (see 10). 
1793 Soutiey Nondescripis i, This Windsor-chair ! (Of 
polish’d cherry, elbow’d, saddle-seated). 1888 Amer, Hn. 
movist 5 May 8/2 The reading room is. . finished in polished 


cherry. 

3. With ualifying words, applied @. to many 
species (and varieties) of the genus Prunus (and 
spent Cerasius), of which about 40 are named by 
Miller, 1884: among these are Bray C., CHOKE C., 
Grounn C,, etc, q.v.; Black C., a formerly preva- 
lent name of the Wild Cherry (P. Avzitnt) } Cana- 
dian, Dwarf, or Sand C. (P. pumila) ; American 
Bird C. or Wild Red C. (P. pennsylvanica) ; 
American Wild Black C. (P. serotina) ; Ever- 
gxeen C. (P. caroliniana). 

2830 Patsor. 198/2 Blacke chery, werise, 1642 Frenctt 
Distité, ii, (2651) 52 Take of Black-cherries..a gallon. 1682 
Mitton Hist. ALose. i. (1851) 481 Black-cherry or divers 
other Berries, 

Extended to many trees resembling the 
cherry-tree in fruit, quality of wood, etc. Sec 
BarsBavors C., Bircr C., Brusy C., Cuamumy C., 
Connetian C., CowHace C., Winter C., Wooden 
C., ete. Australian C. (Lxocarpus cupressi- 
JSormés); Beech G. = Brusn Cherry; Black ¢., 
a local name of Deadly Nightshade; Broada- 
leaved ©., of W. Indies (Cordia macrophylla); 
Cayenne ©. (Eugenia Micheliz); Hottentot C. 
(Cassine Materocenia); Jamaica GC. (Jicus pedun- 
culata); Jerusalem C. (Solanum pseudo-capst- 
cum); N.S. Wales ©. (Welitrés ingens). 

4. ‘A cordial composed of cary ae and 
spirit, sweetened and diluted’ (Webster). Cf. 
CHERRY-BRANDY. 

5. fig. a. Applied to the lips, etc. 

1g80 Spey “I rcadia 2 Shee spake to vs al, opening the 
cherrie of her lips. «1649 Drumm. or Hawt. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 3 Pale look the roses, The rubies pale, when mouth’s 
sweet cherry closes, 

b. Applied to a person, 

soo-20 (?) Dunnar Ju seereit Place 2 Wylcum ! my golk 
of maireland, My chirrie and my maikles mun3oun. 

6. The cherry-like berry of the coffee shrub. 

(So called on plantations,) 

7. Mech. A spherical bur or reaming-tool. 

31874 Knicur Dict. Mech, Cherry, a spherical bur used 
especially in reaming out the cavities of bullet-molds. 


II. Attrvib. and Comd. 


pys rosy. xszo Turner. Jo his Ladic i, Thy chirric 
hippe doth b! - 1661 HickeRinciut. Jamaica 88 Is 
no ise in cheek, 1927 Swier Zon Clinch, A 


erry. 

9. General comb.: a. attrib., as cherry-bloont, 
-blossomt, -dye, feast, Sruit, -garden, gum, -kernel, 
-orchard, -pie, -tart, -time, -stich, stock, -yard; 
b. similative, as cherry-cheek, -colour; -crintson, 
-rose adjs.; ¢. parasynthetic, ns cherry-checked, 
-coloured, -lipped adjs. Also cherry-like adj. 

1858 Loner. Birds of Passage, De, of Suush, vi. The 
snow-flakes of the *cherry-blooms, x76x I’rances SHERIDAN 
Sidney Bidulfh 11. 262 Dolly, who is a pretty little *cherry- 
cheelz, and her father’s great favourite. 1886 W. Wenn Exe. 
Poetrie (Arb,) 78 Thou fine*chery cheekt child. x824 Miss 
Marrorp Village Ser, 1. (1863) 127 A cherry-cheeked, bluc-~ 
eyed country lass. 1720 Lond, Gas, No. 5842/2 *Cherry- 
Colour Sattin. 169% /éid. No, 3112/4 *Cherry co Sattin. 
xB7z Evtacompe Bells of Ch. vii, 172 Rich cherry-coloured 
amber, «1790 Warron Afaid..Garl, (R.) Lips of *Cherry- 
dye. 1393 Gower Conf, IIL. 31 And that (1.¢. hope] en- 
dureth but a throwe, Right as it were a *chery feste. 
1722 Lond. Gas, No. bo30/5 A*Cherry-Garden near New- 
ington Green. 1633 Gerarde's Herbal ni, \xxxii. 391 [It] 
maketh young wenches to look faireand *cherrie like. 1595 
Baxrnrtecp Son. xvii, *Cherry-lipt Adonis. 3836-9 Dickens 
Sk, Bos (x850) 49/2 Long *cherry stick pipes. +1377 LANGr. 
P. Pl. B.v. 16x For she had childe in *chirityme. xx98 
Lpulario ¥ iijb, To make garlike sauce in,.Cherry time. 
1636 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 76 
_Weedeing & settinge strawberryes in the *cherry yarde. ° 

10. Special comb.: cherry-apple, the Siberian 

- Crab-apple (Pyrus baccata) ; + cherry-bag, 2 kind 
of purse -for holding gold ; cherry-bay =cherry- 
laurel; cherry-bird, the American Wax-Wing 
or Cedar-bird- (Ampelis Cavolinensis); cherry- 
blossom, the blossom of the cherry; also “its 
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colour; cherry-bob, two cherries with stalks 
united used by children for earrings and in 
games; cherry-breeches, a nickname of the 
11th Hussars, from their crimson trousers ; cherry- 
chopper, cherry snipe, cherry-sucker, popular 
names of the Spotted Fly-catcher; cherry-clack, 
cherry-clapper, a rattle driven by the wind for 
scaring birds from cherry-trees ; cherry-coal, a soft 
coal with a shiny resinous lustre, which ignites 
readily and burns without caking; + cherry-cob 

=CHEBRY-STONE ; cherry-crab = seg bbe a 3 
+cherry-cracker, the Hawfinch or ‘Grosbeak ; 
cherry-finch = cherry-cracker; cherry-laurel, 
the common Laurel (Cerasus Latvrocerasius) ; 
cherry-pepper, a species of Capsicum (C. cera- 
siforme) ; cherry-pie, popular name of the Great 
Hairy Willow-herb (Zpzelobiuh hirsutem) and 
of the garden Heliotropium peruvianum; cherry- 
ripe, a., ripe like a cherry; also a mode of 
crying ‘ripe cherries’; cherry-rum, rum in 
which cherries have been steeped ; cherry-stoner, 
an instrument for forcing cherry-stones from the 
pulp; cherry-water, a kind of drink made from 
cherries; cherry-wine, wine made from cherries, 
esp. cHIno, made from the Marascho 
Cherry ; cherry-wood, the wood of the cherry- 
tree; also a popular name for the Wild Guelder- 
rose (Viburnum Opuilus) See also Crerry- 
BOUNCE, CHERRY-TREE, etc. 

3858 R. Hose eg. Kingd. 308 The small *Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab . used for in quceat ‘Punch. 
1839 (Vill of Mary Hancoke (Somerset Ho.) A *cherry 
bagg of golde. 16.. Tom Thumbe 67 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 
179 Nimbly he Would dive into the Cherry-baggs. 1633 
Corarde's Herbal App. 1602 *Cherry bay (so called from 
having leaves like the laure] and fruit like the cherry). 1664 
Evntyn Kad. ‘ort. (1729) 205 Oleasters, Cherry-bay. 1869 
J. Burroucus in Galaxy Dies Aug., The *cherry-bird. 
1884 EE. P. Roz in Harger’s Alag. Mar. 616 The Carolina 
wax-wing, alias cedar or cherry bird. 1868 Daily News 18 
July, A fine white and *cherry blossom in the cow class. 
187t Forsrs Exper. War Fr, & Cer 11. 149 (Hoppe) When 
he {Lord Cardigan] commanded the ‘*cherry breeches’. 
1888 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 380 Bee bird and *Cherry chopper 
are expressive enough, though the inference implied by the 
latter 1s absolutely hes ‘T, Forster Perens, Cad. in 


one Every-day Bk. II. The noisy *cherry clack .. 
drives _its .. wi |» 2763 of Cotstan Terre- 


Jilius 1, My words, however big and sonorous, are os inno- 
cent as the noise of a *cherry-clapper. 1835 T. Hook G. 
Gurney (1850) I.v. 92 So long as his breath lasted, his tongue 
would wag as a chr clapper does while the wind blows. 
1853 Pharmaceut, rnd. III, 122 Bituminous coal. is 
divided into *cherry coals, splint , caking coals. 1877 
A. Greex Phys. Geol. ii, § 6. 80 A very beautiful eariely 
[of coal] known as Cherry Coal in Scotland and Branch 
Coal in Yorkshire, x68 H, More Lett. on Scucral Subj. 
(1694) Stickling to get the most Counters and “Cherry-cobs. 
1577 Hontnsugp C/rox, (1886) 1. 223 Bulfinshes, gold shes, 
wash-tailes, *chericrackers, yellow hamers, felfares. 1865: 
Intell. Obserz!, No. 42. 424 A species of *cherry-finch. 1664 
Everyy Kal Hort, 227 {Plants} not perishing but in exces- 
sive colds .. Laurels, *Cherry Laurel. 1866 Zrcas. Bot, 
251/2 The Cherry-laurel or Common laurel... wasintroduced 
from the Levant in the 16th century.. Cherry-laurel water 
is a watery solution of the volatile oil of this plant; it cone 
tains prussic acid. 1886 Pall Alail G. 28 Sept. 7/1 Baron 

Kremer .. mentioned that the wild chestnut, the cherry 
laurel, and the tulip had been introduced into Vienna by 
Imperial Ambassadors from Constantinople, and from 
Vienna had made their way to all the rest of Europe. 2833 
Veg. Subst, Food 314 *Cherry Pepper..native of .. West 
Indies. shape of the pods. .somewhat the form of a cherry, 
1854S. “I'nuomson Iild J, ut. (1861) 225 Some village 
child will show you it [the great hairy willow-herb} under 
the name of ‘*cherry-pic'. 1882 Garden 16 Dec. girls 
Some splendid trusses of Heliotrope White Lady, the finest 
variety of all the Cherry Pies, ¢x450 [omen 22 in Wright's 
Chaste Wife a4 Some be browne, and some be whit .. And 
some of theyre be *chiry ripe. 1606 R. Atison Recreation 
‘(Hoppe) There cherries grow that none may buy Till 
cherry, ripe themselves do cry. 1648 Hernicx /esfer. 
Chervie-rite (1869) 17 Cherrie-ripe, ripe, ripe, I ery, Full 
and faire ones; come and buy. x66z R. Matrnew Uul, 
Alch, § 116, 192, Commonly sold for black *cherry-water, 
183z Maravat A’. Forster, xliv, Negus and cherry-water 
were added toten. « 1648 Dicny Closct Ofer (1669) 127 The 
Countess of Newport's *Cherry Wine. 1879 Prior Plant-n., 
*Cherry-wood, in Jacob's Pl, Faversh, the water-elder, from 
its bright red fruit. 

+ Cherry, v.' nonce-wd. [f. pree.] trans, To 
impart a cherry-like colour to; to redden, 

ex6x1 Syivesten De Bartas uw. iv. Decay 110 Her cheek 
shee cherries, and her ey shee cheers. f : 


+Chevry, v.2 Obs. vare—. _[f. ¥. chdrir (Pr. 
{. 


pple, chéré):to cherish.] ¢rans. To cheer, deli; 

1596 Spenser 7. Q. vi. x. 22 Mylde Euphrosyne; 
faire Aglaia, last Thalia merry; Sweete Goddesses all three, 
which me in mirth do cherry ! a 

Chezry-bou'nce, Also 7 -bouncer. 

1, Colloq: for Cuurry-sranpy. : 

[Said by Latham ope a i canal in at to re the 
spirit without paying duty ; but he gives no authority.) - 

71693 WW. Reoeareon ‘Phvascol. Gen, .369 Any: mingled 
drink; as punch, cherrybouncer,-etc. 1798 Auti-Facobin 
Rev., Rovers uz ii, This cherry-bounce, this loved _noyau, 
My drink for ever. 1808 W, Invine Salmag. (1824) 368 
A glass of cherry-bounce, or erry-brandy, 1844 W. 
H. Maxweut Sports § Adv, Scott, xiv. (1855) 128 A glass of 
cherry-bounce was insisted upon. d 


_ tree in blossom. = _*- 


ext. 


CHERSONESE. 


2. Brandy and sugar. . nena 

1740 Poor Robin (N.) Brandy ., if you chuse to drink it 
raw, Mix sugar which it down will draw; When men to- 
gether these do flounce, They call the liquor cherry-bounce. 

Che-rry-bra‘ndy. A liqueur of a datk-red 
colour, made of brandy in which Morello or other 
cherries have been steeped for one or two months, 
sweetened with sugar. 

1728 Vanar. & Cis. Prov, Hsb, 1. i, 3x Bottles of Cherry- 
Brandy, 1833 Marryat P. Sinpie ix, To a pastry-cook’s 
opposite, to eat cakes and tarts and drink cherry-brandy. 

pa ry A fair held in cherry-orchards 
for the sale of the fruit, ‘ still kept up in Worcester- 
shire’ (Halliw.) ; often the scene of boisterons 
gaiety and licence. Formerly a frequent symbol 
of the shortness of life and the fleeting nature of. 
its pleasures: cf. cherry-feast (CHERRY sé. 9). 

1393 Gower Conf. Prol. I. 19 For al is but a chery feire 
This worldes good. @ 1420. Occteve De Reg. Princ, cixxxv. 
(x860) 47 Thy lyfe, my sone, is but a chery feire. xg20 
Warrriston Vig. (1527) 23 So hasty fruytes be a pleasure 
:. for the tyme, but theyr time is but a chery feyre. xg59 
Mirr, Mag., Edw, LV, ii, As a chery fayre ful of woe. 

+Cherrylet. Os. [f. CHERRY sd. + -LEr.] 
A little cherry ; used Jé. of a woman’s lips, etc. 

1611 Syivester Ode to Asirza, Those twins thy straw- 
berrie teates, ined cones cherrielets. 1674 Herrick 
Descrip. Wom, 20 (1869) App. 434 Two smelling, swelling, 
bashful cherelettes, 

herry-me'rry, 2. collog. or slang. [perh, f. 
cheery + merry $ possibly only a jingling combina- 
tion.] Merry: esp. from conviviality. ; 

[x60z Mippteton BSivré 1. i, Tricks, tricks, kerry merry 
buff] 1978 Cont. Steruc's Sent. Fourn, 219 ‘That every 
convivial assistant should go home cherry-merry. 

[' Cherry-merry, % present of money. Cherry-merry- 
banthoo, a beating. —Anglo-indian! Stang Dict.) 


Chezry-pit. ok, bate aes 

L. A children’s game which consists in throwing. 
cherry-stones into a small pit or hole ; originally 
the hole itself, 

1sz2z IWordd § Chiktin Hazl. Dodst. 1.246, 1 can play at 
the cherry-pit. 1601 Suaxs. ivel, NV, 11. iv. 129 Tis not for 

rauity to play at cherrie-pit with sathan, 1632 Ranpo.ry 

calous Lovers u, ili, Your cheeks were sunk So low and 
hollow, they might serve the boys For cherripits. 1658 
Forp Witch of Edmonton m. i, L have lov'd 2 witch ever 
since I played at cherrypit, 

2. U.S. dial, A cherry-stone. . 

Che:rry-ve'd, @. Having the colour of ripe 
ted cherries; esp. epplied to the colour of iron, 
coal, ete., at a low red heat. Also szbst. 

3594 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 59 Checkes cherrie redde. 
19084 oud. Gaz, No. 4250; is Hair Cherry-red. 1802 
Bournon in PAL Trans. XCLI. 249 Red hot iron ..heated 
to the degree known by the term cherry red. 1816 J, Suivi 
Panorama Se. & Art 1.7 The low red heat called cherry 
red. 2882 G. 
+ most beautiful of the : 

Cherrryry- xonce-wd. A garden or collection 


of cherry-trees. Cf. pinery, vinery, ele. 
x8x2 L. Hawniss C’tess § Gerétr. 47 The product of his 
grapcrics, pineries, peacheries, cherryrics, 
Chevvry-stone. See Cuenny sé. and Sronz. 
1. The stone or hard endocarp of the cherry. 
01380 Medical MS. in Archaol. XXX, 354 Late hym take 
y® cheriston mete And with holy watir it drynke & ete. 
ox440 Proms, Parv. 72 Cheristone, febrile, 2g84 R, Scor 
Disc. Witeher. xin. xxviii. 335 Take a nut, or a cheristone 
burne a hole through the side of the top of the shell. 
2677 Have frin. Orig, Man. i. vic 276 Coosar’s Image 
drawn upon 2a Cherry-stone is a spe of great curiosity. 
1784 Jounson in Busive/? x3 June, Milton. .could cut a Colos- 
sus from a rock; but..not carve heads ypon cherry-stones, 
b. As the type of a thing of trifling value. 
{590 Swans. Com, Err. w. iii. 74 Some diucls aske but the 
arings of ones naile .. a pin, a nut, a cherrie-stone.] 1607 
Brocaiea Wh, Babylon Wks: 1873 II. 276 Not a cherry stone 
of theirs was sunke. 1759 Sterne 77. Shandy 1. xix, He 
would not give a cherry-stone to choose amongst them. 
2, A game played with these stones. oe 
rgtg Honman Vile. xxxii. 282 Playenge at cheriston is 
od for children. c1gz0 Sxetron Sf. Parrot 331 To 
ryng all thesee into a cheryston pit, .To rule ix realmes by 
one mannes wytte. [2537 Zhersytes in 4 Old Plays (18.48) 82 
The counters wherwith cherubyn did cheristones count.) 
aig oa For forms see CHERRY sd. and 
Trex. ‘The tree which bears cherries. . : 
[¢xo00 AcLrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker, Cemesus night 
ex4oo MAuUNDEV. iv. 22 As it were of Plombtrees or of, 
Cherictrees. ¢1x440 Promp. Parv, ya Cherytre, cevasus. 
x6ox Hounann P/iny I. 448 Before the time that L. Lucullus 
defeated’ K, Mithridates, there were no cherrie-trees in 
Italy, 1883 Luoyn £0 § Jow 1. 240 A lovely wild cherry- 


Cherse, obs. form of CHERISH. . 
‘Cherset = cherchscet, CHunousCO?, q. ¥. i 

¢1300 Battle Abbey Custuntais (x887) 60 Dare iij gallinas 
et j gallum ad cherset. . : . ; 

Chersonese (k51sdn7's). Also7 chersoness(e, 


- $9 in Lat. form chersonesus. [ad. L. chersoné- 


sts, a., Gr. xepodrnoos peninsula, f. xépoos dry 
Jand + vfjgos island; spec. the Thracian peninsula 
west of thé Hellespont.] : oe 

A peninsula. (Now mostly poetéc or rhetorical.) 

z6or Houtanp Pliny II. 405 Within ‘the Chersonese of 
the Rhodians.. 6x2 Drayton Poly.olb, i, Hayle's vaster 
mouth doth make ‘A chersonese thereof. 163g R. N. 


. 


30 oe a and well tried roses“ 


-CHERT. 


tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. 1.176 A Byland or Chersonesse. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 392 Thence ‘To Agra and Lahor of 
great Mogul, Down to the golden Chersonese. 1769 De 
Froc's Tour Gt. Brit, (ed. 7) 1. 408 This little Chersonese, 
called The Land’s End. 1850 W. Invine Jahonet I. 13 
That great chersonese or peninsula .. known by the name 
of Arabia. 

Chert (tft). Also 7-8 chirt. [App. a local 
term, which has been taken into geological use. 
Origin ‘not ‘ascertained. Prof. Skeat compares 
Kentish place-names like Brasted Chart; but this 
chart is explained by Parish and Shaw as ‘a 
rough common overrun with gorse, broom, bracken, 
ctc.’, whence char¢y rough uncultivated (land).] 

A variety of quartz, resembling flint, but more 
brittle, occurring in strata ; also called horustone. 
Also applied to various impure siliceous or calcareo- 
siliceous rocks, including the jaspers. 

1679 PLor Sfaffordsit. (:686) 124 A sort of black Chalk 
found between the beds of Chirts, and the beds of gray 
Marble. 1729 Marrvn in PAZ, Trans. XXXVI. 30 Chert, 
this is a kind of Flint .. called so, when it is found in thin 
Strata. 1734 Phil. Trans. Golxbiee®) VI. u. 192 The Strata 
of Chert are often four Yards thick. 1747 Hooson AZiner’s 
Dict. Eiwb, Attended with small Chirts, Cauks, etc. ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Vein. 1813 BakeweEtt Jutrod. 
Geol. (1815) 2xx Seams of siliceous earth, called chert, which 
nearly resembles flint. 1833 Lyetr Princ. Geol., Gloss. 
Chert, A gradual passage from chert to limestone is not 
uncommon. 1868 Dana Afi. (1880) 195. 

2. attrib. and in comb. 

1863 Reader 14 Feb,, Flint and chert implements were 
found in much lower positions. 1865 Daily Tel. 3 Nov. s/t 
‘The ‘mill-room’ in which huge chertstones are shoved round 
by iron arms. 1888" Yrud. Derhysh, Archeol, Soc. The 
skeleton lay upon a bed of chert-fragments. 

+Che'rte, -tee. Ols. Forms: 3-5 cherte, 
4-5 cheerte, chierte, -tee, 5 cheertee, chierete, 
ehyerete, cheretie, -te, charte, 6 cheritie, (7 
arch. chiertee). [a. OF. chierte, later and AT’. 
cherté dearness (in ONT. Lertd, guerié, Pr. cartat) 
tL. ciritat-em dearness, f. ca@v-us dear. The 
OF. inherited form of the word which was sub- 
sequently taken anew into popular use in the form 
charité Cuanizy. In Eng. the two were not always 
kept distinct ; hence the forms cherele, cherttie.] 

1. Dearness, tenderness, fondness, affection ; es. 
in phr. to have (or hold) a chertee. 

ax2z2g Ancr. R. 408 Cherite, bet is cherte of leoue binge. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jiz/e's Prod. 396 He Wende pat I hadde of 
hym so greet chiertee [z, 7. chierte, cherte]. cxqg0 Pilger. 
Lyf Mauhode (1869) ; Charitee holt in cheertee that that 
oothere holden in vi Ieee, 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 141/2 
He was grete with hym and had in grete chyerete. 1613 
W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. (1772) 1: Sonnes three, 
Which he had in great chiertee and great prise. 

2. Dearness in price ; dearth. 

@ 3420 OccLeve Poems, Az Roy iv.7 Gold hath us in swich 
hate, That of his love and cheertec the scantnesse Wole arte 
us three to trotte un to Newgate. 148 Caxton Afyrr. mi. 
viii, 147 Ther is plente and good chepe in one yere, In an- 
other yere it is had in grete chierte. 

3. [Connected with Carer.) Cheerfulness. 

¢1449 Pecock Resr, 1 xx. 121 Men and wommen my3te 
lyue..in lasse iolite and cherte of herte. Jéid. 01. xx. 274 
‘The sumne pagsith in cleernes, cheerte, and coumfort the 
moone. ¢ 1805 Dunsar Sanct Saluator i, It grevis me both 
evin and morrow, Chasing fra me all cheritie. 

Cherty (t/a-ati), @ [f Cuenr+-x1] Of the 
nature of chert ; having chert as a constituent. 

1772 Pennant Tours Scott, (1774) 16x The rocks are hard 
andcherty. 1842 H. Minter O..&. Saudst. ix. (ed. 2)206 It 
{the limestone] abounds in masses of a chérty, siliceous sub- 
stance. 1850 Lyewt 2nd Visit U.S. IL. 17 Cherty sandstone. 


Cherub (tfertb). Pl. cherubs, cherybim 
(tferwbim). Forms; a. 1 cerubin,.-im; 1- 
cherubin, 3-7 ~ine, 4 -yn, (§ cherybin). 8, 4-9 
cherub, (6+7 cherube). 7. 4-5 cherubym, 6-8 
-im. Plu. 3, 3-7 cherubins, 4 -ynes, 4-6 -yns, 
(6 -ines, arp €. 4-5 cherubyn, 5 -in: ¢. 6 
cherubyms, 6 -ims. 7. 7- cherubim. 06. 6 
cherubis, -es, 6- cherubs. [OE. and ME. che- 
vubin, ME. and mod. cherub; derived (through 
F., L., Gr.) from the Heb. of the OTest., where 
V3 fritid, pl. WD Pritbint, are, used as ex- 
plained below. (It has no root or certain ety- 
mology in Hebrew, and its derivation is disputed.) 
From Heb. the word was adopted without trans- 
lation by the LXX as xepovB, xepouBizp (-ty, -«lv), 
also in'N.T., Heb, ix. 5, and by the Vulgate 


as chertih, cheritbin, chernbrm (the latter in the. 


Clementine text). As the. plural was popularly 
much better known than the sing. (e.g. in the 
Te Deum), the Romanic forms were all fashioned 
on cherubin, vir. It. cherubino,pl. -i, Sp. quertubin, 
-¢s, Pg: querubin, cherubin, V. cherubin; pi. -s. 


The eatliest Eng. instances are of cerubin, cheru- 


biz, taken.over from ecclesiastical Latin appar- 
ently as a foreign..word, and treated implicitly 
as a singular, sometimes as aiproper name, at 
other times a8 a collective. From the ME. period, 
the: popular forms were, as: in. French, cherubin 
sing., .cherbins plural.’ Cherubis- survived in 
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popular use to the 18th c.; but inthe Bible trans- 
lations, cherweb was introduced from the Vulgate 
by Wyclif, was kept up by the 16th c. translators, 
and gradually drove c/ervebzz into the position of 
an illiterate form, In the plural, cherubins is 
found from the 13th c.; and although in MSS. of 
the earlier Wyclifile version, cherubyn is more 
frequent iaftes the Vulgate), the later version has 
always cherudins ; this was retained in ordinary 
usetilltherz7the. Butin the 16th c., acquaintance 
with the Heb. led Bible translators to substitute 
cherubims: this occurs only once in Coverdale, 
but always in the Bishops’ Bible and version of 
1611. From the beginning of the 17th c., cherubim 
began to be preferred by scholars (e. g. Milton) 
to cherubims, and has gradually taken its place; 
the Revised Version of 1881-5 has adopted it. A 
native plural cherubs arose early in the 16th. ; 
in Tindale, Coverdale and later versions (but not 
in that of 1611) it occurs beside cherudins, -ims; 
it is now the ordinary individual plural, the 
Biblical cherubim being more or less collective. 

Briefly then, cherudbin, cherudins are the original English 
forms, as still in French. But, in the process of Biblical 
translation, chexubin has been supplanted by cherub; and 
cherubins has been ‘improved’ successively to cherubints, 
cherubime ; while, concurrently, cherzd has been popularly 
fitted with a new plural cherués. 3 

‘The foreign form of the plural, coupled with the vagueness 
of the meaning in many passages, led to curious grammatical 
treatment even in MSS. of the LXX : here the Heb. sing. 
and pl, are normally reproduced as xepovB, xepouBin (the 
latter taken in Gen, iii. 24 a8 a neuter plural, as it is in 
Heb. ix. 5), yet in Ps, xviii, ro and the duplicate passage 
in 2 Sam. xxii. 11, and in 2 Chron. iii. 11, the Heb. sing. a0 
(of the Masoretic text) is represented by xepouBiu, treated 
as a neuter singular (ant 7@ xepavBin, Tou xepovBin Tod 
érépov), In the former case the Vulgate follows the LXX 
with cherubint, Since, in the Latin, there is, in many pas- 
sages, nothing to show the number of cherudiz, it is no 
cause of surprae that readers often took it as singular, and 
it is actually used as a sing. (masc. or neuter) in many 
mediaval Latin hymns and litanies.} 

‘The history of the sense, or notion attached to the word, 
lies outside English, though English use reflects all its varie- 
ties. In the OTest. the chertbin are ‘living creatures’ with 
two or four wings, but the accounts of their form are not 
consistent: cf. the carlier notices with those of Ezekiel’s 
vision (Eizek, i, x) They first appear in Genesis iii. 24, as 
guardians of the tree of life. ‘This name was also given to 
the two images overlaid with gold — with wings ex- 
panded over the mercy-sent in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, over which the shekinah or symbol of the divine 
presence was manifested. A frequent expression for the 
Divine Being was ‘he that dwelleth (or sitteth) between 
{or on) the cherubim’. Psalm xviii. 10 (also contained in 
2 Sam. xxii. 11) says of Jchovah ‘He rode upon a cherub 
(LXX. cherubim), and did fly’, It is in connexion with 
this class of that the word first appears in Eng- 
lish, and it is di it to know exactly how the word was 
construed or used. The inclusion of the cherubim among 
angels a] to bel to Christian Mysticism. According 
to the 4th c. work attributed to Plenyeius the Areopagite, 
the heavenly beings are divided into three hierfrchies, each 
containing three orders or choirs, viz, (according to the re 
ceived order) seraphim, chernhim, thrones ; dominions, vir- 
tues (Gvvdpers), powers; principalities, archangels, angels. 
Cherubim were thus made the second of the nine orders, 
having the special attribute of knowledge and contemplation 
of divine things. Their angelic character is that which 
chiefly prevails in later notions and in Christian art. 

+1. In early use: (Cherubin, yn, ym). A re- 
production of the Latin form, app. treated as sin- 
gular or collective, without article, and variously 
understood. 

+a. In certain Biblical expressions describing 
the seat or dwelling’of the Deity. Ods. 

e82g Vesp. Ps. xviifi] 10 Astag ofer cerubim & fleh, — 
lxxix, 2, and xcviii[i] 1 Du Se sites ofer Cerubin [L, in all 3 
places Cherubin]. cxooo Ags. Ps. xvii{i]., ro And he astah 
eft ofer cherubin [ascendit super chernubit}, — xcvitili), 1 
Sitted ofer cherubin fsedct super chernbin). ¢ 1200 Trin. 
Colt. Hom, 11x And steh eft abuuen cherubin. axzqo 
Ureisun 25 in Cott. Hom. 19x Heih is pi kinestol onuppe 
cherubine. @x300 &. £. Psalter xviii. 11 And he stegh 
ouer Capa e and fiegh yee 2340 eras eereee 
xeviii[i]. x Crist is kynge pat sittys on cherubyn, 1382 
Wretir x San. iv. 4 The arke wae the Lord of oostis, 
sittynge vpon cherubym [x388 cherubyn]. _— s, xviili}. 
xz He stejede vpon cherubyn, and fleiz (1388 -ymJ. — /s. 
Ixxix. [Ixxx.] 2 That sittest vpon cherubyn [1388 -ym_ 

Pp The form -éz, -inz, also stands in one ge in Cover- 
dale, and Bps.’ Bible; in neither of which ie is (elsewhere) 
the plural form :— 5 

1535 CoverDALE Jsa. xxxvii. 16 Thou God of Israel which 
dwellest vpon'Cherubin. 1568 Biste (Bishops’) ed. 1573 
tbid., Which dwellest vpon Cherubim, 
+b. Explained as * fullness of knowledge’, or ‘a 
celestial virtue’. ; 

a@1340 Hamrore Psalier xvii{il. 12 He steghe abouen 
cherubyn, pat is he passis all manere of conynge, for cheru- 
byn is als as fulnes of conynge. %398 [revisa Barth. 

eP, R. 1. 1x. (495) 36 Cherubyn is to vnderstonde plente 
of cunnynge. , x Chym, Dict., Cherubin is 2 
celestiall vertue, and influence .. proceeding-from God, and 
descending upon tlie éarth, and upon all men. Of this divine 
glory Paracelsus speakslargely, 57° 7‘... 

- fc. Taken as the proper name of an-individual 
angel; particularly of Usie/, Obs. . 

-@12a% Ancr. R.356 Pis ilke is .. bitocnéd bi cherubines 

sweorde bitioren be 3eten of Parais. - ¢ xg00 Crer'sor AZ. 1245 


/ 


CHERUB. 


Now gaTo paradis. . Til cherubin pat es be yateward. Jéid. 
22599 Pan sal quak sant cherubin, and alsua sal do seraphin. 
@ 1300 Signs bef. Fudgem. 152 in LE. £, P. (1862) rx Pan sal 
quake seraphin and cherubin, pat beb angles two. 1423 
Lyne. Pilgr. Sowle 1. ix. (2859) 7 Cherubyn, my dere broder, 
to whome is commytted the naked swerde for to kepe the 
entre of paradys. 1537 ('ersytes in Four Old Plays (1848) 
82 The fyue stones of Dauyd .. the wing with which seint 
Mychaell dyd fly to his mount, the counters wherwith 
cherubyn, did cheristones count. [1876 Dict. Chr. Anti. 
1. 89/2 From the name of Uriel being little known, the 
fourth archangel is designated in some medizval monu- 
ments as St. Cherubin.J 

+d. Used collectively for a guard, company, or 
order of angels. Ods. 

¢ 1367 Eulog. Hist. (1860) 11. 1. xi. 12 Cherubin quoque, 
id est, Angelorum presidium. 1388 Wreitr Gen. ili. a4 
Cherubyn, that is keping of aungels. 1535 Berthelet's ed. o! 
Trevisa Barth. De P. Ken. ix, The if ordre hyght cheru. 
byn and is to vnderstonde, plente of counnynge. x633 R.C, 
Table Alph. (ed. 3) Cherubin, order of Angels. > 

q Perhaps formerly taken in sense c. or d. in 
the Ze Deum: see 2. 

2. In extant use: A being of a celestial or 

yangelic order, 

a. One of the ‘living creatures’ mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and figured in the Jewish 
Temple. 

b. One of the second order of angels of the 
Dionysian hierarchy, reputed to excel specially in 
knowledge (as the seraphim in love); a con- 
ventional representation of such an angelic beiny 
in painting or sculpture, 

As the Christian notion was simply super-imposed in at 
kind of gloss upon the Hebrew, the two are not usually 
separable in med.I. or Eng, Milton completely blends 
them, as did ¢.g. Durandus in his Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorune (3286). Yn early Christian art, cherubim were 
app. coloured red, but according to some, blue, the sera. 
phi being red. Tn modern art, a cherub is usually repre- 
sented as a beautiful winged child, or as consisting of « 
child’s head with wings but no body. 

ta. Sing. cherubin. Obs. (Cf 1.) 

2382 Wreur £.rod. xxv.1g9 That o cherubyn [2388 cherub] 
be in the o syde .. and that othere in that othere, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Proi. 624 A somonour .. ‘That hadde a fyr reed 
cherubynnes [v. *. -ynys, -ynes] face, 1517 TorikincTon 
Pilgr. 1884) zo A cherybyn of gold xii spane long, ¢ 1870 
Tuysxe Pride § Lowl, cciv. 30 A Vintener, His face was 
redd as any Cherubyn. 1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 319 
Which like a Cherubin above them hover'’d. a 1626 Bacon 
New Atl. (1658) 22 The Spirit of Chastity..in the likenesse 
of a fair beautifull Cherubine. x654 J er. Layton Read Pres. 
1. ii, No more then we know how a Cherubin sings or thinks. 
1700 Drypes Pal, & circ. Ded., God in either eye has placed 
acherubin, 1708-21 Kersey, A Cherub or Cherubin. So 
geet Baty. {x7q2z-1800 Cherub or Cherndine [with 
pl. -ims]. 

B. Sing. cherub. 

1382 Wrciir Zeek, xii. 18, & cherubyns forged & palmes ; 
& a palme bitwix cherub & cherub, & cherub hadde two 
faces, 1535 Covirnae £.vod, xxv. 19 And thou shalt make 
two Cherubyns .. yt the one Cherub maye be vpon the one 
ende. — 2 Sam. xxii,11 He sat vpon Cherub and dyd flee. 
1568 Bin pare ae | ébid., He rode vpon Cerub, —/2vod, 
xxxvii. 7 One,Cherub on the one side, and another Cherub, 
elc, x60z SHaxs, /7am, 1. iii. 50, I see a Cherube that 
see’s him. 1632 Minton eas. 54 With thee bring .. The 
Cherul Contemplation. ~- P, £, vit. 198 Cherub and Seraph, 
Potentates and Thrones, And Vertues, winged Spirits. 1735 
Pore Prol. Sat. 331 A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest. 
¢x800 Dispin Poo Fach, ‘There's a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 1832 
G: Downes Let?. Cont. Countries 1. 431 Taking the dimen- 
sions of a cherub, placed at some angle as a diminutive 
ornament. 1875 Hawerton /uted/. Life vm. i. (1876) 281 A 
cherub in the clouds of Heaven. 

y. Sing. cherubim. Obs. (Still dva/. and vulgar.) 

3568 BisLe (Bishops’) ed. 1573 Z.vod. xxv. 18-19 Thou shalt 
make two Cherubims of gold. .the one Cherubim shalt thou 
make on the one ende [e/sewwhere cherub}, 1673 Lady's Call. 
u. iii, 88 The ardor of a cherubim. 1709 Swirr & Anp1- 
son Satler No. 32 » 2 Why should she wish to be a Cheru- 
Dim, when ’tis Flesh and Blood that makes her adorable? 
1848 Dickens Dowébey xxxi, As he looks up at the organ, 
Miss Tox in the gallery shrinks behind the fat legs of a 
cherubim on a monument, 


+5. Plural cherubdus. Obs. : 

@1300 Cursor AM, 8282 Pe gilden oyle, be propiciatori, Tua 
cherubins[v.7.-ynes}. 1382 Wycuir Z.vod. xxv. 18 Two goldun 
cherubyns, — £ze% x.20 Foure cherubyns. 1490 Caxton 
How to Die 22 The cherubyns and the syraphyns come to 
thyne helpe. 53g CoverDaLe /--xod. xxv. 18 Two Cheru- 
byns of beaten golde. 1549-62 Sternnotn & H. Ps. xviii. 
10 On Cherubs and on Cherubins full royally he rode. 606 
Suaxs. 77. § Cr, m1. ii, 74 Feares make diuels of Cherabias. 
373 More Affpendix 11 The Cherubins in the Ark were 
of this figure. 


+e. Plural cherubin. Obs. or arch. 

2382 Wreur Zxod, xxxvii. 7-8 Two cherubyn [1388 cheru- 
bins] of gold. .two cherubyn in either heigtis. ¢xq00 Maun- 
DEV. viii. 86, 4 Lyouns of Gold, upon the whiche thei bare 
Cherubyn of Gor, 12 Spannes long. [Cherudin in the Te 
Deum is now taken as an archaic plural: see below P.] 


¢. Plural cherwbims. (arch, or vulgar). 

1535 CoveRDALe Z.vod, xxvi.x Cherubyms shalt thou make 
theron of ‘broderd worke {c/sezu/ere -ins, -yns, or cherubs, 
ves}. 168 Bratz (Bishops’) ‘ed. 1573 Ger. iii, 24 He set 
Cherubims and a-flaming sword. — //eé. ix. 5 And _ouer 
it the Cherubims of glory [se Caan x6xx Binte Zxod. 
xxv. x8 Thou shalt make two Cherubims of gold. 1649 Jer. 
Tayior Life of Christ 1. iv, Inflam'd beyond the love of 
Seraphims. .made more knowing then Cherubims. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury ui. 14/1 If there be but one in a Coat it is 


CHERUBIC. 


called a Cherub, but if more then Cherubims. 12914 Séved. 
No. 600 7 7 Rabbins tell us, that the cherubinns are a Set of 
Angels who know most. 1762-7r H. Watrote Vertue's 
slnecd, Paint. (1786) 1V. 207 Mural tablets with chernbims 


and flaming urns, 1771 Suotverr Hmph. Cl, Let. 10 June,- 


{They] sing psalms and hymns like two cherubims, 
y. Plural chernbim. bo 

‘1605 Bacon Adu, Learn, 1. 28 The first place. .is giuen to 
the Angels of loue, which are tearmed Seraphim, the second 
to the Angels of ight, which are tearmed Cherubim. 1667 
Mitton ?. Z. vi. 100 Majesty Divine, enclos’d With Flam- 
ing Cherubim. bid. x1. 128 The Cohort bright Of watchful 
Cherubim : four faces each Had, like a double Janus: all 
their shape Spangl'd with eyes. 1956-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) II. 52 The groupe of cherubim, seraphim, ete. ina 
marble basso-relievo. 1821 Byron Cad 1. i, 438, I have 
heard it said, The seraphs love most—cherubim know most. 
1864 Pusey Leet. Dantel viii. 520 The Cherubim, . were ob- 
jects of awe. 1885 Buse (Revised) Gez. iii. 24 He placed 
at the east of the garden of Eden the Chernhim [so adzvays}. 

0, Plural cherubs. See 

1826 TinpaLe ‘ed, ix. 5 The cherubis of glory [Wyciir 
1382 and 1388 cherubyns, Covern, -ins, CranMer -ims, fs.’ 
Bible -ims, Geneva -ins, Rhent -ins, 16x -ims, 1881 -im]. 
2535 CoverDALe Gen. iii. 24 Before the garden of Eden he 
set Cherubes. — x Kings vi. 23 He made also. .two Cheru- 
bins.. One wynge of ether of the Cherubs had fyus cubytes. 
1609 BIBLE (Douay) Lek. x. 1 Ouer the head of the Cherubs 
[se “throughout the vei, wags arr Ken Hyntnotheo 
Wks, 1721 III. 20x Cherubs encircling Heav'n with Swords 
of Flame. 1728 Prior So/owon 1, ad fin., That fatal Tree. . 
Which flaming Swords and angry Cherubs guard, 1822 
Byron Vis. Fudgne. xxxi, The pe and the saints bow'd 
down before That archangelic hierarch. ‘ 

(In the 7 Dezne, in 15th c., cherubin and sera- 
phin, may have been a retention of the Latin 
plural; but they may also (as in some OFr. ver- 
sions) have been taken as singular. They are now 
taken as plural, and in edd. of the Prayer-bk. of 
the American Episcopal Church, altered to ‘cheru- 
bim and seraphim’. 

3400 Pryster MS. Maskell Afon. Rit, Eccl. Angl. (1882) 
IIL. 1516 To thee cherubyn and seraphym: crien with un- 
cecynge vois, ¢14qz0 Douce ALS, 275 \f. 6b To thee cheru- 
byn and seraphin : crien with outen stentinge. cxqz0 Donce 
ATS, 246 \f. 16 b To the cherubyn and seraphyn cryeth with 
voyce withouten cessynge. 1543 Prymer in Eng, & Lat., 
use of Sarunt_C. v. b To the crye forth all Angels..To the 
thus cryeth Cherubyn, and Seraphin contynuall 1546 


Primer, Too the Cherubin and Seraphin conkicimlly docry.. 


1549-62 Sternn, & Hork. Ps. (1619) To thee Cherub and 
Seraphin, to cry they doe not lin. : 

8. transf. Applied to persons: +a. (in form 
cherubint) to a divine of surpassing intellect. Ods. 

1547 Hooren Decl. of Christ & his Office iv, No mans 
authoritie, Be he Augustine, Tertullian, or other Cherubim 
or Cherabim [?Seraphim]. 1638 E, Kxor in Chillingw. 
Relig. Prot. 1 iv. $9 S. Thomas [Aquinas] the Cherubim 
among Divines. : . 

+b. (in form cherudbiz) toa beautiful or beloved 
woman (cf. agel). Obs. 

1604 Saks. Of, iv. ti. 63 Thou young and Rose-lip’d 
Cherubin. 1610 — Tem, 1, i.152, 1634 Haninaton Cas- 
tara. viii, (Arb,) 21 Sing forth sweete Cherubin. 1703 Rowe 
Fair Penit. v. i. 1736 Hadst thou been honest, thou hadst 
been a Cherubin. ; 

e. (in form cherud, pl. cherubs) to.a beautiful 
and innocent child. 

xzog Otway Orphan i. ii. 446 My little Cherub what hast 
thou to ask me? 1824 Scotr Vaz. ii, The raund-faced rosy 
cherub before him. 1855 THackeray Netucortes 1. 18 Two 
little cherubs appeared in the Clapham Paradise. 188, 
Miss Brappon /shraeliv, The youngest .. a rosy-cheeke 
cherub, with golden curls, . 

d. Cherubim: a provincial name of the Barn 
Owl, 

1864 Harry Jones Holiday Papers 321 You've been and 
shot a cherubim. 1885 Swainson Prov. Nantes Brit. Birds 
126 [Locality not given] 

e, Cherubims: anickname of the r1th Hussars, 
‘by a bad pun’ from their cherry-coloured trou- 
sers. Brewer, Phr. & able. 

+4. Ln the cherubins: wnsubstantial, fanciful, 
‘in the clouds’. Obs.- rare. 

rg4qz Upare Evasne.: Apoph. 19 (D.) Diogenes mocking 
soch quidificall trifles, that were al in the cherubins, said, etc. 

5. attrib, and in coms. . 

x607 Stiacs. Timor ww. iii. 6% This fell whore. .Hath in her 
more destruction then thy Sword, For all her Cherubin 
looke. 16x Corer. s.v. Cherubin, Rouge commu vie Cherite 
bin, Red-faced, Cherubin-faced, hauing a fierie facies like a 
Cherubin, x6x7 S. Conuins Def 2f. Ely 415 Seraph-like, 
not Cherub-like. ae Gray Sard ix, A-voice, as of the 
Cherub-Choir. xg9z W. Roverrs Looker-on No.2x With a 
little cherub-like face. 1794 CoLeripce Death of Chatter. 
fon. 7 Assume, O Death! the cherub wings of Peace. 1812 
Byron Ch. Har u-lxv, Ah, Vice t how soft are thy volup- 
tuous ways.,A cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape. z82z 
— Cain ti. go The cherubim-defended battlements. Jésd. 
u. if. 139 The cherub-guarded walls of Eden. 1877 Mrs. 
Forrester Afignon 1, 12 'The gold-framed cherub face. 

Cherubic ‘(t{érl#bik), a- ff. Creu + -16 5. 
cf. F. chérubigue.] Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, a cherub or cherubs ; angelic. 


Cherubie doctor: a title given to Thomas Aquinas. Cheri i 


bic friar: a Dominican.. Cherudbic. forme in art: a repres 
sentation of the four faces of the ‘living creatures’ in Iize- 
kiel’s vision. Cherubic syinbols; representations of the four 
‘living creatures’ of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse as symbols 
of the four evangelists. Cherubic hymn: ah occurring 
in the ‘chief eastern liturgies, beginning with (We) who 
mystically represent the cherubim’. 5 SPAS 

162630 Minton Aé a Solent Music 12 The Cherubick Host 


826 . 


in thousand wires Touch. their inmortal Harps.. 1667 — 
P, L.v. 547 CherubicSongs by night from neighbouring Hills. 
2667 H. More Div, Diaé, 1. xxii. (2933) 229 The Cherubick , 
or Angelick Body. 1709 Kennet Erasmus Ox Folly x21 
They shall cite their doctors invincible, subtle, seraphick, 
cherubick, holy, irrefragable. 1826 Sourney Lett, to Butler 
id The Seraphic and Cherubic friars. ° 1866 WV. ¢ Q. 3rd Ser. 

. 468/r Plates of the Four Evangelists with the’ cherubic 
symbols. 1871 Macpurr Alem. Patuosv.62 A fairer Eden... 
where no cherubic sword guards the way. 1875 E. Wire 
Life i Christ wt, xx. (1878) 265 The sapphire floor of the 
Cherubic Car. 1876 Dict. Chr, Antig. 1. 8o/t Cherubicrepre- 
sentations of the four ‘Living Creatures’, bid. 1. 634/1 A 
.-tetramorph or cherubic form bearing. the evangelic sym- 
bols. J4id. 1. 801/1 While it is being sung, the priest says 
secretly a prayer called the prayer of the cherubic hymn. 

. Like a cherub represented as a child-angel ; 

having a childish innocent face. 

3860 Reape Cloister & H. IV. 323 The innocent distress 
onthe cherubic face, one 

2, as sb, =Cherubic friar, Dominican. . . 

1826 Soutney Left. to Butler 516 A host of shaven and 
shorn Cherubics have followed him. 

+Chern’bical, a. Ods. [f. as prec.+-au] 
=prec. Hence Cherm‘bically adv. 

1607 S. Cotuins Sermt. (1608) 54 The sword Cherubicall 
that glitters afore Paradise. 1615 Curry-C. for Cox-C. iii. 
138 Lyra, with the rest of your Cherubicall Expositors. 
2626 RK. SHEewpon Afirac. Ch, Rome viil. 162 The cherv- 
bicall angel, which.. spoke to St. Francis, 1865 Dickens 
Afut. Fr. 1. iv, Cherubically escorted, 

Cherubim, «in, sd. see CuEnus, 

+ Cherubim, v. To sing like the cherubim. 

1948 Ricnarcson Clarissa (1811) VII. 238 We should have 
gone on cherubiming of it and carolling, to the end of the 
chapter. 1760-85 WaLrote Lett. to Mann. Cherubimed 
and seraphimed. : 

Cherubi‘mie, ¢. rare. [f. cherubine +-10] = 
CHERUBIC, 

1794. J. Woxcott (P. Pindar) Row, for Oliver 11. 174 With 
cherubimic smiles and placid brows. 

Cherubimical, a. =prec. 

2931-42 Baitey, Chernbimical, of or belonging to Cheru- 
bims. 1775 Apatr Aszer. Jud. 17 The cherubimical figures, 
that were carried on the four principal standards of Israel. 
1854 Lapy Lytton Behind the Scenes 11.234 His face. .was 
ruddy, round, and cherubimical. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 
340 Her beauty is.. fair, round and cherubimical. 

+Cherubinical, a. Obs. [f. cherubin+-1c 
+-AL. (Cf. vabbinical.)] =CHERUBIC, 

¢160r W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 201 No lesse Cheru- 
binicall knowledge then phical zeale. 12636 Trarp 
Comme. Coloss. iii. 5 This is more than to have seraphical 
knowledge and cherubinical affections. 

Cherup, obs. form of Cairrup. 

+Cherve, v. Obs. To twist. 

cx440 Promp. Parv. 73 Cherwyn, or tetyn (Z/, chervyn 
or fretyn, P. cheruen or freten], forguco. — Chervynge 
or fretynge in be wombe, torcio. 

hexvil (t{Svil). Forms: 1 csorfille, cerfelle, 
cerfille, 3 chareuille, 4 chiruylle, 4-6 cher- 
uell(e, 5 cherefelle, 6 cheruyle, -uel, -uyll, 
charuiel, -uel, -vyle, 6-7 chervill, chervile, 7 
cherfill, 6- chervil. [OE. curfille, cerfille, felle, 
ad. L. char(e)phylla pl. of cherephyllum, a. Gr. 
xarpépudrrov, applied to the same plant. Cf, 
OHG. kervela, kervola wk. fem., MHG. hervele, 
f. kervel m., Ger. herbel m., MLG. and MDn. ker- 
vele, kervel, Du. kervel fem., from the same L. word 
or ? its variant cerefolizm. The second element 
of the Gr. is puAAoyr leaf, the first possibly from the 
vb. xarp- rejoice, be glad, xaipe hail. CfCerrom.] 

1, A garden pot-herb Cduchriscns Cerefoltum, 
formerly Cherophyllum sativum, N.O. Umbelliferz) 
the young leaves of which are used to impart an 
aromatic flavour to soups, stews, salads, etc. 

«730 Corpus Gl. in Wr-Wiilcker 12 Cere/olinm, cerfelle. 
cx000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 8 Wid springe,.cerfillan. ¢x265 
Voc. in WreWiilcker 558 Herba Roberti, i herbe Robert, z, 
chareuille, 1362 Lanat, P. PZ. A. vit, 281 Chibolles, cheruc- 
lys [v.” & chiriuellis, B cheruelles]and ripe chiries monye, 
ex4go Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Cerfolium, gal/. cerfoil, 
angl, cherefelle. 1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (x54t) 27 a, Cher- 
uyle is verye profytable unto the stomacke. 1573 Tusser 
£fusbz (1878) 97 Necessarie herbes to growe in the garden 
for Physick..Charuiel. 1580 Hot.tynanp Zyeas. Fr. Tong, 
Cexfueil, Charuel, 1699 Evetyn Acclaria 18 Chervil, whose 
tender Tops. .are never'to be wanting in our Sallets. 1813 
C. MarsHann Garden, xvi, (ed. 5)265 Chervil. . was former} 
in much estimation for its warmtaste. 1860 Detamer Adtech, 
Gard. 124 Chervil..is largely used, though in small quanti- 
ties, chopped fine, in salads, stuffings, sauces, and omelettes.. 

2. With various qualifying words : “ 

Bur Ohervil, dAuthtscus vilgaris; Great C., 
Sweet C., AZyrrhis odorata; Hemlock C., Rough 
C., Lorilis Anthrisceus; Cow C., Mock C., Wild 
G., also called Cow Parsley, Anthriscus sylues-. 
tris; Needle 'C., Wild C., Scandix Pectei, 
commonly called Venus’ Needle. ~- - i 

1878 Lyte Dodoens 615 In Englishe, Shepheardes Necdel, 
Wilde Cheruel, and Needel Cheruill. 2597 Genano Herbalur, 
eccexvi. 1039 Sweet cheruill, or sweet Cicely. 2688 R. Hour 
Armoury Wt. 98/1 Sweet Cisley, or Chervil .. {hath] .. the 
leaves much cut and jagged. "1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) u. .Pecten Vencris, a kind of herb, wild chervit. 
1794 Martyn Kousseat’s Bot. xvii. 231 Two umbellate plants 
. under every hedge, called Wild Chervil and Rough Chervil. 
1804 Aled. Frni. XU1., 370 Wild Cicely, Cow weed, Cow 
parsley, Cow weed chervil, 2879 Lunuocts Scé. Lccé, i, 2t 


CHESILZ. 


The common Wild Chervil, Charop/ydlum syluestre_[now 
Anthriscus]. : : es 

Cherye, obs. f. Cuerny sd. : : 

Cherysshe: see CHERISH. : 

Cherytable,.-te, obs. ff. CHARITABLE, -TY. 

Ches, obs. form of Cuxss sd.1 

.Chesabell, -able, -abyll,- obs. ff. Cuasusie. 

Chesal, obs. form of CHISEL. , . 

+Chesboll. Os. Forms: 5 cheshowlle, 
chesebolle, chessebolle, 5-6 chesboil(e; 6 ches- 
boull, cheseboule, Sz. chasbolle, 6-7 ches- 
boule, cheesebowl(e, Sc. chesbow, 7 chessboll, 
cheesbow], cheeseboul, Sc. chasbow. [Cited in 
Lromp. Paro, and by anumber ofauthors as cheese- 
borvl, supposed to have some reference to the form 
of the seed-vessel. Phonetically there is no objec- 
tion to this, as cheese, ME. chese, in composition 
has become ches- as in CHESFORD, cheslip or 
Cneesenip, and Jdolle is the ME. form of Bown; 
but the reason for the name is not ébvious. The 
word is to some extent mixed with chibolle, Cur- 
BOL, chesbolle being given in various 15th ce.’ Voca- 
bularies as ‘ onion’, and chebole in one as ‘ poppy’. 

(The conjecture that chesboll =‘ ball of pebbly sceds’, as if 
the first part were chési?, OE. ceosel, has no basis in fact.)] 

A poppy; particularly the Opium Poppy (Faga- 
wer soutniferitilt). : 
, 61420 Pallad, on Hush. x. 134 Chesbolles nowe beth sowe 
in hoote and drie. ¢x425 Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 644. Hee 
papauer, chesbolle. cxqqo Promp, Parv. 73 Chesebolle, 
Pafaver, 1533 Bettenpen Livy 1. liv. (1822) 94 He straik 
of the hedis of the chesbowis ..with his club, 
Regim. Lyfe (1560) R iij, The heades of poppie, calted ches- 
bolles. 1549 Compé, Scot. xi. 94 Quhar that he gat ony 
chasbollis that grew hie, he straik the heidis fra them. 1897 
Grrann Herbal xviii. 298 Poppieis called..in English Pop- 

ie, and Cheesebowles. x6xx Cotcr., Ol/ette, Poppie, 

hessbolls, or Cheese-bowles. c1630 Drauss. oy Hawrn. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 2/2 Beneath a sleepy chesbow. 1657 W. 
Cores Adam in Eden iii. 6 Poppy forthe most part, yet 
in some Countries it is called Red-weed; in others..Cheese- 
bouls, 1688 R. Horme Arwoury 1. 67/2 Pash-Poles, or 
Chesboule, are double Poppies. : 

b. attrib. . 

¢1440 ALS. Lincoln A, i. 17, fol g( Baliiwas male fulle of 
chesebolle sede. _rgr3 Douctas ners 1. ix. 28 Sleipryfe 
chesbow seid. /did, 1x. vii. 130 As the chesbow hedes oft 
we se Bow down thare knoppis. : 

"] =Cxisot, an onion. 

c ee Szvete Susane 105 (MS. Phillips 1410) The cheruyle, 
pe cholet, be chesboll, pe chave [(Vernon MS. az400) Pe 
chyue and pe choltet, be chibolle, be-cheuc]. ¢ 1425 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 644 Hee sepula, chesbolle. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 62 A Chesse bolle [v.7. Shesbowlle}, papaucr, cinolus, 
@1500 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 710 Hee sepa, a chesbolle. 

Chese, obs, f. CHEESE, CHOOSE. 

Cheseble, obs. f. CHASUBLE. 

Chesel(e, -ell(e, obs. ff. Cuzstn, Cusen sb.) 

Cheselip, -lope, obs. ff. CHEESELIP1 and °. 

Chesen, variant of Cresoun, Ods., cause. 


+Che'sford. Obs. exc. dial, Also 7 chesfoord, 
chessoford, 9 dad, cheeseford. [f, Cuuese + ford, 
possibly a corruption of /a¢ in an unaccented syl- 
lable; but not -certainly explained (can it have’ 
been mixed up with the -/ood of CHESSAnT, ¢/7s- 
zard?).) ‘A. cheese-vat. 

1596 IWills § Inv. N.C, (1860) 11. 271, xj chesfordes, for 
cheese. x6rz Cotcn., Caseret, a cheese-fat, or chesford, to 
make a cheese in, /bid., Fromage eseliss¢, formed in the 
Cheese-fat; or, that hath still onit the print ofthe Chesfoord, 
1825-99 Jame Chessford, Cheeseford, the mould in 
which Cheese is made. Also Chiszard, Kaisart. 188: 
Evans Leicestersh. Was, (E. D. S.) Chesford, var. pron. of 
‘cheeseevat’, | ; ee 
-Cheshive (tfefo1). The name of an English 
county, Hence the phrase [of undetermined origin] 
To grin like a Cheshive cat. ours: 

1970-1855 [sce Car 13 f]. 1837-40 Hauinurron Clochit, 
(1862) 49 Lavender was there..grinnin like a chessy cat, 
1866 Dopcson Alice in Wonder, viii,» 

Cheshire Cheese (a well-known kind), 

1g97 1st Pt. Return fr Parnassus Prol, ro Hee never 
since durst name a peece of cheese, Thoughe Chessire seems 
to priviledge his name, 1638 T. Verney in VY, Papers (1853) 
197, Twenty holland cheeses, or good chesshcir chees,’ 's809 

. Laneronp Trade 82 A Cheshire Cheese. .at rod. p. Ib. 

+ Cheshire-round, ‘a rough dance’ (N.). |< 

1706 Fanquuar Recruiting: Officer v. tis (Hoppe) He shal 
box, wrestle, or dance the Cheshire-round with any man in 
the count: 1707 E. Warn Aud. Rediv. II. w. (N.) The 
fidlers, with their chaplets crown'd, Now gave the mob a 
Cheshite-round. -- 2 - °° 17: “ 


Chesil}, chisel (tfe'zil, tfizil). Forms: 1° 
cisil, cisal, cysel, ceosel, ‘2 chisel, 4-7 chesel(1,- 


5 chesylle, chysel, scheselle, 6 chesill, chisil(le, 
cheasell, 7 chisel, 9 chesil. [OE. e7st/, ceosel, 
eysel, corresp. to OHG. chdsid (MHG. ised, Ger. 
biesel, MDu. 2ézel) :—OTeut. type *kestlo-, *hisilo-, 
deriv. of *42s0-, whence MHG. &7s, Ger. &ées gravel.. 
Asthe word is now chiefly. dialectal, or retained in 


place-names, thespellingis unfixed; ChestZandChise . 


1544 Puair- 


both occur in place-names. See also CHISEL bran.] ° 


-1, A collective name for, small pebbles, such-as 
those ‘of. the- sea-bench ;. gravel, - shingle.” (In 


CHESIL. 


early ‘quots.-also = a siliceous stone or. pebble, 
with 24) ; . 
a@7o0 Epinal Gloss. 461 Glarea, cisil. «750 Corpus Gloss. 
975, Glarea, cisilstan. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. vil. 26 Pe 
Setimbrode hys hus ofersand-ceosel. 1x60 Hatton G. ibid, 
Sand-chisel. €13tg SHOREHAM 137 Forchisel, gravel [Arinted 
gravet], stones harde, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
xxii. (1493) 560 A lytyll stone that hyghte Scrupulus, chesell : 
and is moost rough and sary. «yf it fall betwene 2 mannes 
fote and the shoo it greuith full sore. 21400 Cov. Afyst. (1842) 
86 As sond in the s¢..Hath cheselys many unnumerabylle. 
¢1440 Prontp. Parv.76 Chysel, or grauel, acerua [arena P.) 
sabulum, 1838 Letanp J¢iz. III. 72 To trench the Chisil 
hard by Seton Toun, and ther to let in the Se. 1567 Tur- 
Berv. in Chalmers 2xg. Poots 11. 644 On the sandie Cheasell, 
cx630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 28 (x810) 34 A port. .now 
choaked with chisel and sands, 6d. §'156 Seperated from 
the sea by a ridge of chesell. : 
b. attrib, and Comd., as chesti-stone ; Chesil- 
Bank or Beach (tthe Chesz?): see quot. ‘Chesil 


Spar, a mineral, 

cra7y Piet: Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 769 Hee gloria, a sche. 
sellestone. ty ( Harrison Deser. Brit, in Holinshed 
Chron, xit, 58 i ¢ head or point of the Chesil! lieng north- 
west, which stretcheth vp from thence, about seauen miles, 
as a maine narrow banke. x835 E. Pearse in Bray Descr. 
Devon TIT, xxxix. 255 Specimens of chesel spar beautifully 
coloured, 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 93/t The island has one 
village, Chesilton, at the commencement of the Chesil bank 
.-Portand, .has long been united to [the main land] by the 
Chesil aaa one of the longest and most extraordinary 


ridges of pebbles in Europe. 

esil2, chigsal. A small, smooth green 
variety of Pear. 
-8 vetyn Kal, Hort, (1729) 210 July, Fruits in Prime 


+» green Chesil Pears. 1767 ApercromBis Every 37, own 
Gard, (1803) 67a/t Pears, Green Chissal, 

+Chesil.3 Obs. rare. [ad. OF. chesule; see 
CHasusie.] =CHASUBLB, 

3863-89 Foxe A. 4 JZ. (1684) IT. 86/2 Then he took away 
from him the Chesil, saying : By good right we do despoil 
thee of this Priestly Ornament, which signifieth Charity. 
1642 Putter Holy & Prof. St. 1. xiii. 43 Those shavelings 
with their stoles and chesils. 

Chesil, obs, form of CuIsEL, an edge-tool. 

Chesil-bob. dia/. Also chissel-, chizzle-. = 
CarESELIP, CHESLOOK, wood-louse. 

188: Saat J, of Wight Gl, Chissel-Bob, the wood-louse. 
1883 Core Hampsh. Gl, Chesil-bob, the wood-louse (North 
Hants). 1888 Lowstey Berksh. Gl, Chizsle Bobs, the bugs 
found under decaying wood or old bricks, etc, 

Chesiun, variant of CuEsoun, Ods., cause. 

Chesleb, -lep(e, -lip, -lop(e, -lypp, obs. ff. 
CiteEsELiP, rennet, and: wood-louse. 

+Chesloaf. Perh. for chisel-loaf = bran-loaf ; 
but probably an error for chet-, CHEAT., loaf. 

1611 Cotcr., Pain de brasse, a great houshold loafe of 
course bread, like our Chesloafe. 


+Gherslock. Ods. exc. dial. Also 6 chestlock, : 


7 cheslok, 9 dial, cheeselog. [Of uncertain ety- 
mology. 

On one side the wérd appears related to the equivalent 
cheslop, Cuexsetr ; on'the other, the formchest-/ock appears 
to-be supported by an equivalent fock-chest, Coch-chester 
*wood-louse’, found by J, .O. Halliwell in use in Oxford- 
shire, and occurring in Promp. Parv, as Zocchester ; also by 
the equivalent name CHEst-worm.] 

A woodlouse, allied animal. : 

1574 Hevtowes Gueuara’s Fam, Ep. (1577) 94 The timber 
that fs not seasoned, is spoiled with chesdlock « x609 C. 
Butrer Fen, Mon..(1634) 128 Ashes strewed on the outside 
of the Hive, will not suffer .. Earwig, Cheslok, or black 
Blatta to harbour there. 1888 Gardener fr. Bucks says 
© We used to call them [wood-lice] cheeselogs. ’C, B. Mount. 

Chesnut, variant form of CHESTNUT. 

_ +Chesoun, sd. Olds. Forms: 3-5 cheson, 
-un, -oun, (4. -iun), § -oune, -owne, chesen, 6 
Sc. chasoun, chessoun, ‘[Aphetic form of 
ACHESOUN, ENCHESOUN.] 

1, Occasion, cause, reason. 

@ 3300 Cursor M. 3905 He was be chesun of hir fine, Of 
him sco deid in gesine. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrou. (1810) 
129 Pe Kyng for pat cheson wrathed with Thomas. ¢1340 
Hamrore Prose Tr, (1866) xo Here es forbodene athe with- 
owttene cheson, 1382 Wyciir x Azugs xxi. 29 For he is 
mekid bi chesoun of me [1388 for the cause of me). ¢ 1440 
Promp. Para..73 Chesun, or cawse [ chesén), causa 
{1499 occasiol. ¢ 1480 i WALton Psp Chr, in Afonk a, 
Evesham (Arb.) 6 And why this Cite destroied was F 
and coueitous men grete cheson was. 

2. A cause. or occasion of offence; ground of 


.complaint ; complaint, charge, or accusation ; in 
Sc. objection; exception, demur. 

1300 Cursor M. 10536 (Gott.) Ne sal na womman wid 
right resun Agaynes hir haue nan ille chesun. c1q25 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 680 Anothir cheson I have le. 1835 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. V1. 71 The lordis. .maid him tatour with thair 
haill, consent, Into that tyme without debait or chasoun. 
ax3548 Priests of Peblis Jam.) To that I can, nor na man, 

“have chessoun. x60 Rottanbd Crt, Venus tv. 316 All hir 
sawis they ratifeit but chessoun. : 

3, Case; condition, : Sean ee 

€1380 Six Ferumb, 2072 Pan hure spak pat burde bri3t i 
herknyab my chesoun, er4so Guy Wari, (C.)'4314, [may 
not telle, be my crowne, To no wyght my chesowne, : 

+Chesoun,.v. Ods. In'6é Sc. chessoun, ches- 
son(e. [f. prec:.sb., after OF. achaisoner ‘to ac- 

, cuse, to picke a quarrell against’ (Cotgr.). Cf. 
med.L: occastonaye =in Jus vocare (Du Cange).] 

To bring a charge against ; to accuse, blame. - 


‘into insignificance when co: 


. Vienna, and 


327 

zgoo~-zo Dunsar Fdyting 273 Scottis Lordis chiftanes he 
gate hald and chessone In firmance fast. @ 1548 ilagend 

“blis, 1 lufe him not in ocht that will me chessoun. 560 
Rorranp Seven Sag. (1837) Aij, Thairfoir my wordis, se 
that thou not chessonn, 1 

+Che'sounable, 2 Ods. [f. prec, +-aBLE.] 
Liable to charge or accusation, blameable, 

@xy4o Hampote Psaéter exvill. 168 My dedisere. .alouyd 
byfor be bof men thynke paim chesunabile. 

Chess (tfes), s6.1 Forms: 4-5 ches, chees, 
4-7 chesse, 5 schesse, 4, 7— chess; in Comb. 6 
cheast, Sc. chas, 6-7 chest(e, 7 ches; also 5-6 
chesses, 6 chestes, cheast(6)s, 7 ohests. 
ches, chess, aphetic f. AF. and OF. eschés (OF. also 
eschecs, eschas, eschax, escas, moa.¥. échecs = éché-2) 
* chequers, chess’, pl. of eschec (escac, etc.) CHECK 
sbi So med.L. had seacei, seact, seachi, Tt. 
scaccht, Pr. escacos, all pas as name of the 
game; Sp. and Pg., on the other hand, have pre- 
served in Sp. ajedres, Pg. xadrez, the Arabic name, 


‘ 


é jo.% shdt-ranj, from OPers. chatrang, Skr. 
~ ‘chaturanga lit. ‘the four angas or members of 
an army (elephants, horses, chariots, foot-soldiers)’. 
Cf, Cueck 56,1] 

1. A game of skill played by two persons, on a 
chequered board divided into sixty-four squares; 
each player having a set of sixteen ‘men’, consist- 
ing of king, queen, two bishops, two knights, two 
castles or rooks, and eight pawns ; the object of the 
game is to place the adversary’s king in check- 
mate. (In early use, often he chess.) 

[e 2x80 A, Neckam De Nat. Rerum (cap. De Scaccis}, De 
scaccorum ludo..scribere non erit molestum.) «1300 Cur- 
sor M. (Cott.) 28338, { hame liked. til idel gammes, chess and 
tablis. ¢x325 Coer de L. 2172 They found Kyng Richard 
at play, At the chess in his galeye. ¢1386 CHaucer Frantl. 
T. 172 They dauncen and they pleyen at ches [z. ». chesse] 
and tables. 1474 Caxron Chesse 2 Vnder this kyng was 
this game and playe of the chesse founden. 1546 LancLev 
Pol. Verg. De Inwent. nu. viii. 49 b, The Chesse were in- 
uented. .by a certaine wiseman called Xerxes, 1630 Bratu- 
war zg. Genti.(1641) 96 There is no one game which ma 
seeme to represent the state of mans life to the full so well 
as the chesse, 1643 Sir T. Browne Kelig. Afed, 1. § 19 
Thus the Devill playd at Chesse with mee, 1822 Hazuitt 
Table-t. 1. v. 102 It requires a good capacity to play well 
at chess. _ 

+b. in form chesses, chests. 

440 J. Smmtey Dethe K. Fames i) ra As the Kyng 
plas at the chesses with oone of his knyghtis, ¢1489 

‘axToN Sonues of Aymon ii. # As they were playnge 
togyder at the Chesses. ', Hosy tr. Castzgdione's 
Courtyer (1361) Vy iv b, To ba meanly seene in the play at 
Chestes, 1562 J. Rowsorrom (¢it7e) The Pleasaunt and 
Wittie Plaie of the Cheastes. cx6xo Donne Poems, and 
Lett, to Sir H. Wootton, Whose deepest projects, and 
e egious gests Are but dull morals of a game at Chests. 
1640 “A Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, 181 Chests. 

CG. Jee. . 

c 1689 Let. in Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. (1 42) 857/2, Ihave 
often ay Ca a . _ See my ip pagan bees 
recover'd after the loss of the , only by playing the 
pawns well, 1887 F. E. Grerron Classical Coit 


incidences 
vit. g Hannibal, in his famous game of chess with Fabius. 
. The pieces or board used in playing; the 
CuEss-MEN. Ols, [So med.L. scaccz, OF. eschecs.} 
1303 R. Baunne Hand?, Synne 4308 Take furbe the chesse 
or fe tabler, ¢1320 S%v 7vistr. 1227 His harp, his croude 
was rike, His tables, his ches he bare. ¢xqoo Berys 1732 
The Ches was al of yverys the meyne fressh & newe. 3474 


Caxton Chesse tv. viii, that it is said in the chappitres 
of theschessys. 1618 Danie Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 35 


Called him theson ofa bastard and threw the chess in hisface. 

8. Loosely used to translate Gr. dorpéyador, meo- 
col, L, dessere, etc, 

1432°50 tr. Hégden (Rolls) VII. 75 Kny3htes of golde play- 
enge with chesses of golde [#esserzs axreis; T: d 
of golde]. 1676 Hoszis J7iad xxm. go And ape es 
quarrel took at Chess [au¢” aorpaydAocct]. 1725 
Odyss. 1. 143 At'Chess [reggota] they vie. 

4. Comd., as chess-game, -king, -pawn, -player, 
-playing, -rook ; + chess-maker, one who makes 
chessemen, etc.; +chess-play, (a.) ?a set of 
materials for the game, chess-board and chess-men 
(see quot. 1481) ; (¢.) the game of chess; chess- 
table, a small table inlaid as a chess-board. Also 


CHESS-BOARD, -3fAN, 
1832 Cartyte Sart. Res. (1858) 13 Councillors of State sit 
plotting, and playing their high *chess-game, whereof the 
wns are Men. 1646 jJ.. Hat. Poems 1. 8 Like *Chess- 
ings brave. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1841) 514 
Pay{d] to the-*chesmaker for ij‘ *chesplayes viijd. 183 
Carve Afése. (1857) 11. The soldier a *chess-pawn to 
shoot and be shot'at, 1396 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits 
viii. rr2 *Chesse-play, is one of the things, which best dis- 
couereth the imagination. 1656 Beate Chess, This most 


_ excellent and delightfull game of Chesse-play. Jéid, 121 


(Advt.}' The Stationer to" the Ingenious *Chesse-player. 
1833 Brewster Wat. Aagie xi. 269 These’ machines .. sin! 
with the automaton 
chess‘player. cxgo0 Si, A decins (Laud 622) 989 Of *chesse 
pleieyng & of tablere. 1833 Brewster Wat. Afagic xi. 272 
The chess-playing machine .. was exhibited --in Presburg, 
aris. 1864 BouTELL Heraldry Hist. § Pop. 
(ed. 3) xv.-197 Charged with a golden *chess-rook. ~ 
“Chess, 5.2 Obs. exc, dial. Also § ches, 6-7 
chesse; 2/. sches, 7 chess(e, (chests), (8 chase), 
6—chesses, ~ © .. : 


CHESSES. 


[Connexion with the rows of squares or men: on a: chess- 
been conjectured. Senses 4 and 5 may not be- 
long here; they are however parallel Jayers.] 

i. One tier or layer above another; a storey of a 
house. Now only dad. 

¢1460 Townley Myst. 27 (Of the ark] thre ches chambre, 
thay ar welle maide. 164: Best Farm. Bhs, (1856) 126 
Observe that every board lye direcktly over the board which 
is layde the nexte chesse beneathitsave one. 1877 E. Pea- 
cock WIV. Line. Gloss. (E.D.§.) They keep ’em on trays, 
chess aboon chess, like cheney in a cupboard. 

2. A row side by side with another. ? Ods. 

1534.in E. Peacock Zug. Ch. Frevaitzyy'e (1866) x98, ij chesses 
of perle abowte every of them. z6rgy W. Lawson Orch. § 

. Wi. Vi. (2668) 12 A gutter... set without with three or 
four chess of thorns. 1616 Surri. & Marxu. Country 
Farme 87 Three or four Chesse of stones. Jéid. 299 These 
Bay trees shall be planted in double chesse. a172z LisLe 
Husb, Gloss. s. v. In planting quicksets a single chase is a 
single row: a double chase means another row planted 
below the first. 

+3. p/. The parallel rows of grains in an ear of 
corn or grass. Olds. 

1562 Turner Herbal (1568) 72 (Rice) hath comonly an Ear 
with ij chesses or orders of corm as barley hath. « 172z 
Liste Axsd. 154 The smutty ears are perfect in the chests. 
bid. 208 The chaff of the chesses is clung. 

4. Afil. in pl. The parallel planks of a pontoon- 
bridge. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw, Disp. I. 488 Placing them at 
proper distances to fit the chesses or planks that cover the 

ridge, 1859 F. Grirrits slrtit, Man (1862) 277 By re- 
moving the chesses over the gunnels, it may be bent. 1868 
Daily Tel. 14 apr Into these saddles were dropped the 
balks of timber w! ichsupport the ‘chesses’, .of the bridge. 

b. Hence Chess man, one whose duty it is to 
lay the chesses in making a pontoon-bridge. 

1853 Sin H. Dovetas AZi2. Fit ha (ed. 3) 68 Rafts Nos. 
5 and 6.—Chess Men.—Nos, 1 of No. 5 Raft will bring up 
two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks, 

5. One of the parallel sections into which an 
apple, etc., may be divided by cutting from pole 
to pole; ‘the chess or lith of an orange, one of 
the divisions of it’ (Jam.). (Se. 

a 1800 Popular Rhyme in Sivbald Sc, Poet, IV. lix. (Jam.) 
I’ve a cherry, I've a chess; I've a bonny blue glass. 

Chess, 5.3 [Cf. prec.: sense 3.] A kind of 
grass which grows as a weed among wheat: 
now chiefly in U.S.: see quotations. Cf. cheat, 
cheats. 

1736 W. Evuis ew Experiments 71 Chess-grass. 17. 
— Mod. Husbandman (2750) II. 1. 50 (E, D. 5.) Ches-see 
Weed [Bromms secalinus}], Ibid. VII. 304 Chess. 1828 
Wesster, Chess, in New-England, that weed which grows 
among wheat, and is supposed to be wheat degenerated or 
changed, as it abounds most in fields where the wheat is 
winter-killed, 1884 Mutter Plant-2., Cheat, Cheats, or 
Chess, Bromus secalinusand Lolinm temulentum, Ameri- 
can C., Bromus Kaliuii. 

Chess, si. Sc. [ad. F. chéss?s, and chésse: in 
17th c, Eng. pl. chasses; sce CHAssis.] 

1. A window sash ; = Cuassis, 

1808 in Janreson. (Still in common use.] 

2. A printer’s Case. (In Jamieson.) 

Chess, v. dial. [? f. CuEss 56.2] 

1828 Dial, of Craven, Chess, to pile up. 

Chess, obs. Sc. form of CHASE s.1 

Chess, -e, obs. form of JEss. 

+Chess-apple. 7? Ods. [Cf CHEQUER 50.2] 
The fruit of the WHIre-BEaM, Pyzts Avia, (Brit- 


ten & Holland.) 

Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1420 The natives (of West- 
moreland] call the berries red_chesse apples and sea oulers 
[=alders), [2884 in Miter Pland-n.) 

Chessart. Also chizzard, Katsant. (Jam.) 
(Cf. Flem. Laeshorde (Kilian), heeshzerde (Plantin, 
1573) in same sense.] Sc. =CHESFoRD. 

1800 Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 453 (Jam.) The curd .. is put 
into the chessart or cheese-vat. 

Chess-board (tfesbde1d). The board on which 


chess is played. 

31474 Caxton Chesse 133 Of the chesse borde how it is 
maad. 1862 J. RowzotHam Chess Aviijb, Beholde here 
the forme of the Checker or Cheastbourde. 1632 GauLe 
Magastrom. 248 An oracle of Hercules, conatituted by a 
chest-board. x6g6 BEALE Chess 2. 1728 Prior 4 dma in. 488 
Cards are dealt, and chess-boards brought. 1848 Kinostey 
Saint's Trag. w. ii, 193 Earth her chess-board, and the 
men and women on it, merely pawns. 

b. attrib. : 4 
1642 Howe. For. Trav, xiv. (Arb.) 65 Sevill is like a 
chesse-bord table, having as many Moriscos as Spaniards, 
“Ghessboll, chessebolle, var. of CHESBOLL. 
Chessel, Also 8 cheswell, chessil. [app. 
f. CHEESE 4+ WELL.] <A cheese-vat. 
tyax Ketty Se, Prov. 142 (Jam.) He Is gone out of the 
cheswell that he was made in {i.e. the position in which he 
was born], 1805 R. Forsyrx Beauties Scott. Ii. 137 The 
curds are put into the chessel or cheese-mould, which is 
laced under the press. .1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
t 209 The press (constructed so as to hold four chessils) .. 
A fine round cloth, the size of the chessil bottom. -- 
_Chesse-meyne: see CHESS-MEN. 
+Che'sses. Ods. An old nate for-the Peony! 
16gq W. Coes Adam in Eden ii. 4 In English Piony, or 

Peany, and of some Chesses. 1879 Prior Planteu., 44. 
Chessford: see CHESFORD. 


_ -Chessill, obs. form of CHisEL, 


CHESS-MEN. 


Chesssist. [f. Cuxss sb.1+ -1g7.] 
in chess; a professed chess-player. 
188r Academy 30 July, Some openings and end-games 
from the actual play of eminent Eastern chessists. 1886 
Leeds Mercury 13 Dec., Meeting of Chessists in Dewsbury. 
Che'ssite.. zonce-wd. A partizan of Cuxss. 
1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 83, The airs of superiority 
the Srcsntas assume over us poor-backgammonists. 
Chess-men (tfesmen), Rarely in sing. -man. 
[The ME. chesse-meye contains meyne a company, 
a. OF .meyzé(also used for‘ les pigcesdujeud’échecs’, 
Godefroy); from this, chess-azen (Caxton) appa- 
rently arose either by substitution or by confusion.] 
The pieces (cight ‘pieces’ proper and eight 
pawns on each side) with which chess is played. 
(ex3%4 Guy Varw., 3195 The cheker thai oxy and the meyné 
(rime pleyen he], 1474 Caxton Chesse 1, tii, The table of the 
chesse borde and the chessemeyne. /6/d. 1y. i; The formes 
of the chesse men and of their offices. rgg2 Hutoer, Chest- 
men, or table men, zessarz. 1578 Juv. R. Iardrobe 238 
(Jam.) Greit chas men of bane, 158: Sipney lfod. Poetry 
(Arb,) 53 Wee must giue names to our Chesse:men. 1690 
Locke Hum, Und. u. xiii. §9 The Place of each Chess-man. 


+Chessner. Obs. rave~', [f. Cuess; ? on 
analogy of fartuer.] A chess-player. 

1624 MippLeton Game Chess ww. (N.) Yonder’s my game, 
which, like a politic chessner, I must not seeme to see, 

+Chessom, 2. Ods. [Of uncertain etymology: 
a suggestion is that it = cheese-soine ‘ of the nature 
of cheese’, which suits the phonology, though the 
sense may be questioned, since cheese is of many 
kinds.] Of soil: Loose, friable, and free from 
stones or grit. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 665 The Tender, Chessome,and Mellow 
Earth, is the best; Being meere Mould, between the two 
Extreames of Clay, and Sand. 1675 Evetyn Terra (1776) 6 
Mould of .. more delicate grain, tender, chessom, mellow ; 
clear of stones and grittiness with an eye of loam and sand. 

{] Curiously mistaken by fee for a sb.; 
the error is retained in later Dicts. 

Chessoun, Sc. var. of CHEsouN, Qds., cause. 

Che'ss-tree. MNaut. (See quot. 1769.) 


(The sense and form would fairly suit derivation from 
Cnase sb3, F, chas needle-eye, etc. } but no formal evidence 
in support has been found.) 

3627 Smirn Seaman's Gram, vy. 23 Tackes are. .reeued 
first thorow the chestres. 1644 Sir H. Manwayrine Sea- 
man's Dict., Cheteres. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1.1. 
18 Get the main Tack close down, in the Cheese-tree. 762 
Fatcover Ph Sigs ut. 210 Then to the chess-tree drag the 
unwilling tack. 1769 — Dict, Marine (1789) Ches-trees, 
two pieces of wood bolted perpendicularly, one on the star- 
board, and the other on the larboard side of'the ship. They 
are used to confine the clue, or lower corners of the main- 
sail; for which purpose there is a hole in the upper part 
through which the rope passes that..extends the clue. .to 
windward. 1833 Marrvat P. Sfple xv, A huge wave.. 
struck us‘on the chess-tree, and deluged us.. fore and aft. 


Chessy (tfesi), 2. collog. [f. Curss sd.1 4 -y.] 
Characteristic of good chess-play. 

1883 GunsperG in Knowledge 15 June 36s/r Q to Kt 7 
would have been more chessy. 1883 Datly News 19 July 
s/t Such encounters. .are often more productive of ‘ chessy' 
situations than match games, 

Chessylite (tfe'siloit). A/éz. [f Chessy, near 
Lyons +-11re.] A synonym of Azunits, the bluc 
carbonate of copper. Also called Chessy Copper. 

1834 DANA 459. ° 

Chest (tfest), sd. Forms: 1 cest, cyst, 3-6 
cheste, 3-5 chiste, 4~7 chist, 5 chast(e, 5-6 
chyst, (6 ? gest), 3- chest. See also Kist. (OE, 
cést, *ciest, cist, cyst (:—*cesta) str. fem., app. an 
early adoption of L, c¢s¢a, a, Gr. xiary box, chest. 
Cf. OF ris. histe, (MDu, &7sée, Du. Zisé), OHG. 
chista (MELG. and Ger. iste) :—*hista str. fem. 
ON. dista wk. fem. (Sw. £ésta, Da. iste, was prob. 
a later adoption. Cf. Kist, Cist. (Some claim 
for OE. cest a native origin, connecting it with 
Ger. hasten box.)] : 

1. A box, a coffer; now mostly applied to a large 
box of strong construction, used for the safe cus- 
tody of articles of value. 

azoo Lpinal §& Lxf. Gloss. 23x (Sz Corpus 365) Capsis 
cest. c975 Rushey, Gosp. John xiti, 29 Sume. .woendun pastte 
ceste hifde Ludas, ¢rooo Voc. in Wr,-Wiilcker 276 Capsis, 
cist. @1r00 bid, 326 Loculus, cyst. «1300 Havelok an2 
Ne micte men finde .. Of his in arke, ne in chiste, ¢1386 
Cuaucer I7yf’s Prol, 309 Wherfor hydestow... The keyes 
of thy chist away frome? ¢x430 Lypc. Bochas 1, xiv. 
(1554) 27 b, Out of her chist to take the fatell brond. 1535 
Coverpate 2 Kings xii. 9 Toiada the prest toke a chest, 
and bored an hole aboue therin, x568 GrarTon Chrou, 
Ii. 456 Certeine Frenche men ..entered into the kinges 
campe..and there..robbed tentes, brake up chestes, and 
caried away Caskettes. 160r Hottann P/iny IL. 455 Cloths 
and apparels bestowed in chists and coffers. 1678 BuTLer 
Had. wy, Lady's Answ. 71 Those bright guineas in our 
chests. 1727 Swirr Gulliver u, viii. 169 Set afloat in that 
monstrous wooden chest. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 206 
2.4 To break open the chests, or mortgage the manors of 


his ancestors. 189 Tennyson Vivier 653 Keep it like'a 
puzzle chest in chest. 


b. esp. A box devoted to the safe custody of the 
personal. property of a sailor, etc.; or of the tools 
and requisites of any craftsman, as a carpenter's 
chest, surgeon's chest; or of the requisites of any 


One skilled 
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particular department, as a medicine chest, tool 
chest, ete. (Commonly including the contents.) 

1615 Britain's Buss in Arb. Garuer Ill, 634 Physic and 
Surgery helps..A Chest, with partitions, for ail these things, 
1919 De For Crusoe xiit.(2790) 244, I found in the seaman’s 
Chest about fifty pieces ofeight. 1720 — Capt, Singleton 
x. (1840) 177 Things .. useful to furnish a surgeon’s chest. 
Med, Family medicine chests from one guinea upwards. 

ce. =CAISSON. 

3679 Lond. Gas. No. 1457/1 The chest now sunck is ofthe 
same Dimensions. 1816 C. James A/i/. Diet. s.v. Bridges, 
Caisson, a kind of chest, or flat-bottomed boat, in which a 
pier is built. 

a. Chest of=chest full of, chestful of. 

1978 Jouxson Journ. West. Ist. Wks. X. 461 The father 
of Beinn boasts of two chests more of ancient poetry. 1854 
Emerson Letz. § Soc. Aims, Resources Wks. (Bohn) II. 
197 His [man’s] body [is] a chest of tools. 1865 Dickexs 
AMfut. Fr. w. i, [He] brought forth. .his chest of clothes, - 

2. fig. (With some of these, cf. sense 9.) 

¢.1430 LypG, Compl. Bl. Kiet. xxxiti, The brest is chest of 
dule and drerynesse. ous Chev. Assigue 127 Holde py 
wordes in chaste bat none skape ferther. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 
cx, Some purer chest, to close so pure a mini 

43. Acofin. Still dal. 

c8g0 K. JELrrep Bada w. xxx. (Bosw.)Dat hi woldan his 
ban on niwe cyste gedon. cx000 OL. Gosp. Luke vii. 14 
He..6a cyste xt-hran. cxr60 Hatton G. ibid., He.. ba 
cheste atran. ¢1205 Lay. 32303 His ban beod iloken faste 
i guldene cheste. 1297 R. Grove. (2724) so Buryede with 
hym in hys chest. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerkes Pral. 29 He 
is now deed, and nayled in his chest. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 96 The chest that his body layein. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny xut. xii, One Cn, Terentius. .as he digged 
.. light upon a chist, wherein lay the bodie of Numa. 1602 
Return. fr. Parnass.t. ti. (Arb.) 13 Let all his faultes sleepe 
with his mournefull chest. 19972 Pennant Jozrs Scotl. 180 
A stone chest, formed of five flat stones, 1859 Carern Ball, 
§ Songs 107 A shell is let down—'Lhen, a small wooden chest. 

+4, Applied to a basket or ‘ark’ of rushes, etc. 

axooo Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 204 Cistula, Sforta, uel 
cyst. ¢2340 Cursor A. 5617 (Trin.) In pis chist be childe 
she dide.  ¢ 1700 Apnison tr. Coronis, Minerva..the infant 
laid Within a chest of twining osiers made, 

5. The place in which the money belonging to a 
public institution is kept; treasury, coffer; often 
used ¢vansf for the fund of money itself. +b. A 
cash account (ods.). 

2888 J. Meus Briefe Justr. Cij, By Capsa is vnderstood 
the chyst or ready money .. And if .. the Creditor syde of 
your chyst, should bee founde more..than the Debitor side 
al, said Chist, then were there error. 1662 Pervs Diary 


2 July, The business of the Chest at Chatham. 1699 T. 

OCKMAN] Tilly's Offices (1706) 196 In the one Case we are 
beholden to the Chest, in the other to the Virtues and Abili- 
ties of the Person. 1803 Collect. Stat, Admir., Navy, etc. 
(1810) 651 A certain ancient .. Institution, commonly called 
«. The Chest at Chatham, for the perpetual Relief of such 
Mariners and Seafaring Men as have been or may happen 
to be hurt or maimed in the Service of his Majesty. .It is 
expedient..that the said Chest should be removed from 
Chatham. .to the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich. 
1835 I. Tavtor Spir. Desfot. iv. 138 The church possessed 
herself‘of a chest; that is to say, became mistress of a dis- 
posable capital. 1839-42 ALtson Hist. Enrope (1849-51) ITI. 
xiii, § 88 A military chest was formed. 1883 r9¢/ Cent, May 
829 Starved onan annual pittance from the University Chest, 

6. Commerce. A large box or ease in which cer- 
tain commodities, as tea, sugar, ete., are packed 
for transport ; hence used as a variable measure of 
quantity for such commodities ; now almost con- 


fined to tea chests. ‘ 

1708 Kersey, Chest ..also an uncertain Quantity of some 
Merchandizes, as of Sugar, from 10 to 15 Hundred Weight. 
1727 A. Hamiuton New Acc. £. Jud. 1, ix. 98 They can 
yearly export 2000 Chests of Rose-Water. .A Chest contains 
about 12 English Gallons. 275x Cnamuers Cyc/, s.v., A chest 
of sugar .. contains from ten to fifteen hundred weight : 2 
chest of glass, from 200 to 300 fect; of Castile-soap, from 2 
to three hundred weight; of indigo, from 13 to two hundre 
weight. 2823 J. Baocock Dom, Amusem.17o Sheet lead, 
which comes to us in the way of lining round tea-chests. 
Afod. A small chest of tea as a christmas gift. 


+7. Chest of viols: a case containing a set of 


viols; the set of violsitself Ods. 

x6xx Cotcr., Vu ien de violles, 2 set, or chest of Violls. 
x64x Hinpe ¥. Brvex 10 Musitians anda chest of Viols kept 
in the house. «1789 Burney Hist. Aus, II. 356 Viols..of 
which it was usual, during the last century, for most musical 
families to be in possession of a chest, consisting of two 
trebles, two tenors and two basses. 

8. Chest of drawers: a kind of large box or frame 
fitted with a set of drawers; formerly used for 
keeping money and other valuables, now an article 


of bedroom furniture in which clothes are kept. 
Lasg9 Mainsuzu, Ca.rdn, a great chest, ‘or standerd with 
drawing chests, or boxes in it.] 1677 Lond, Gas. No. 1166/4 
Quilts, Chairs, Carpets..and Chests of Drawers. 1692 M. 
Prrr Cry of Oppressed Pref. 30 My Lord's Chest of Drawers 
wherein his Money was, 1710-12 Swirt Left, (1767) III. x09 
The key general of the chest of drawers with six locks, “770 
Goross. Des. Vil. 230 A bed by night, a chest of drawers 
by day. 18g9 W. Couuiss Q. of Hearts (1875) 86 Isaac 
locked the door; set his candle on the chest of drawers. 


9. That part of the human body inclosed by the 
ribs and breast-bone, forming the upper part of the 
trunk, ‘and containing the heart and lungs; the 


thorax. Also the’ same part in the lower animals, ~ 


1530 Patsor.205/r Chest ofa man, fourielle. 1603 HOLLAND 
Plutarch's Mor. $7 One that had a suppuration in his chist. 
x606 Suaxs. 77. § Cr. 1. iii, 163. . 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v. Costz, The Ribs, are those Bones which with 


CHEST. 


other parts make the Chest or Thorax. @1yz0 Gay Dione 
u, iti, The tall swan, whose proudly swelling chest Divides 
thewave, 1813 J. Tuomson Leet. Jnflant, 559 Inflammatory 
affections of the head, chest, or belly. - . 

+b. fig. regarded as the seat of the emotions 
and passions. (Cf. dveast, bosom.) Obs. 
, 1890 Spenser F, Q. 1. ix. 9 When corage first does cree 
in manly chest. 1647 H. More Song. of Sond ni. mi xii, 
What rage, what sorrow boils thus in thy chest? 

10. Comb. a. In sense 1, as chestful, -lid, -lock, 
-maker, etc. +chest-breaker, one who breaks 
open chests (cf. Aouse-breaker); chest-saw, ‘a 
species of hand-saw without a back? (Knight Dict. 
Afech.) ; chest-trap (see quot.). hoa 

b. In sense 9, as chest-pressed ppl. adj.; chest- 
founder, -foundering, a rheumatic affection of 
the muscles of the chest in horses; chest-foun- 
dered a., affected with chest-foundering; chest- 
measurer, an instrument for measuring the 
capacity of the chest, or the movement of the walls 
of the chest in respiration, a stethometer ; chest- 
note, a note produced in the lowest register of the 
voice (see chest-voice) ; chest-protector, a cover- 
ing or wrap to protect the chest from cold; chest- 
quake, Atmorons nonce-wd., after earthquake; 
chest-voice, the lowest register of the voice in 
singing or speaking. . : 

3604 Meeting of Gallants 11 Hee would... rather bee a 
Wood-cleauer in the Countrey, then a *chest-breaker in 
London. x703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3908/4 A black Gelding. .goes 
stradling belore, being *Chest-founder’d. ¢x1720 Gipson 
Farrier’s Guide U. xxvi. (1738) 90 Of *Chest-foundering .. 
The Disease. .comes the nearest of any to that‘which ina . 
Human body is called a Pleurisy, 1723 Wonrow Corr. 
(1843) ITT. 106 A large *chestful of Mr. Calderwood's papers. 
1884 Cuitp Badlads 11. xii. 363/1 He promises red gold and 
chestfuls of eset 1815 MitMAN Fasfo (1821) 9 A huge 
*chestlid jealously and scantily Uplifted, zs91 Perctvar. 
e Dict., Cestero, a *chest maker, a basket maker. 1862 

. Furrer Dis. Liugs 26 An instrument proposed by Dr. 
Sibson. He has named it the *Chest-measurer. 188 Syd. 
Soc, Lex, Chest-measurer, same as Stethometer. 1854 . 
Busunan in Cire. Sc. (¢ 1865) I.286/z The notes ofthe natural 
voice—called also *chest-notes—are fuller. 1879 Hawzis 
Music § Morals 1, vii, The tenor has to come out with a 
high chest-note. a 1845 Hoop Nocturnal Sk. v, In a night- 
mare rest, *chest-press’d. 1888 19//: Cent. Mar. 465 Most 
men need flannels, *chest-protectors, etc, 1855 G. Mereprrit 
Shay, Shagpat (1872) 157 *Chestquakes of irresistible 
laughter. 1726 Dict. Rust, (ed. 3) *Chest-Traps, 2 kind of 
Boxes or fraps, used to take Pole-cats, Fitchets, Marterns 
and the like Vermine. 1879 Huttan in Grove Dict. Afus. I. 
344 By ‘*chest-voice’ is. .understood the lowest sounds of a 
voice. .in other words, the ‘ first register’. 

+Chest, 54.2 Ods. Forms: 1 céast, 2-5 
cheste, 3 cheast, 3-4 cheaste, 4 chyste, cheeste, 

*(Ayend.) chyaste, 4-5 chest, 5(?) chost. [OE. 
céast, app. 2 later refashioning of the equivalent 
OE. céas (by addition of the ordinary -¢ of nouns 
of action: cf. OF. Abs, ME. Aest). Céas fem. cor- 
responds to OHG. 4ésa point of dispute :~WGer. 
*kausa, app. 2. L. caussa cause, matter of dispute, 
lawsuit, etc.] Strife, contention, quarrelling. 

c1ooo AELFRIC Voc, in WrWiilcker 116 Seditio, folcslite, 
uci wswicung, sacu, ceast. ate Lanth. Hoyt. 111 Pet 
clene wif scunad 3itsunge and cheste ne sturad. a x225 
Aucr, R, 200 Pe uormest is Cheaste, oder Strif. _ ¢ 2300 A. 
Allis, 29 Now pais holdith, and Ietcth cheste, 1340 “jend. 
67 Efter pe chyaste we zettep pe zenne of grochinge. 2377 
Lana. P, Pl. B. xi 109 erly me pinketh But chest be 

ere charite shulde be, 1382 Wvycur Fames iv. 1 Wherof 

jateyles and cheestes, or chidinges, among zou? os4a8 
Seven Sag(P.) 1638 Withoutyn ony more chest Thay dyden 
the empcrour hest. ¢ 1430 Myre 1477 Hast pou I-lyued.. 
in chest {ed. chostJand stryf Wyp py meyne and wyp py wyf? 

Chest (tfest), v. “Also 6 chist, cheist. [f. 
Cust 56,1} ; . 

1. trans. To put into a coffin. Now chiefly dial. 
3473 Warkworth Chiro, 21 On the morwe he was chestyde 
an Pronghe to S. Paulys. x542 Upau Zresm. fbebh. ‘ 
(1877) 159 nofe, A cophin, soche as the carkesses of noble 
persons ar cheisted in. 16xx Binns Ges, 1. (Acaduote) Joseph 
taketh'an oath of them for his bones. He dieth and is 
chested. 1665 G. Havers P, de/la Vatle's Trav, £. ladin 
339 That_afternoon, we chested our late slain Commander, 
1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11.491 ‘The body was chested. 
Afod, Sc. The corpse will be chested this evening. - 

2. To enclose in a chest or box; to stow away. 
x616 R. Canrenten Christ's Larumbell 48 All their mony is 
little enough. .to chest vp in their Treasuric. 1636 R. James 

Tter Lanc. (1845) Introd, 47 To cheste Eternall hatred ina, 

mortall brest. 16537 May Satir. Puppy 14 He gaue charge 
his Unktes Wardrobe should be chested up, and kept as 

Reliques, 1824-9 Lanpor Jwag. Conv, (1846) 11. 39 Serious 

thoughts are folded up and chested. | Ronie and 
8. Of a horse: To come against or strike with 


the chest. (Cf. Breast v. 1.) . 

1843 Lever % Hinton xxv, My horse came with full force 
against it.. chesting the tangled branches. 1845 E, War. 
nunton Crescent 3 Cross (1846) IL. 2x6 The next moment 
my mare chested him, and sent him spinning and tangled 
in his long blue gown. 1866 Daily Tel. 25 Oct., His had 
..the firmest. .that ever beguiled a beaten horse to rise ata - 
stiff bit of timber which his neighbours right and left were 
chesting or declining to negotiate, ; 

Hence Che'sting vi/. sb., the putting (of a 
corpse) into a coffin, ‘with (in Scotland) the cn: 
tertainment given on this melancholy occasion’ - 


(Jamieson). é aoa 


CHESTED. 


xrgqs Zeé, in Strype Ecel, Mem. 1.1. xxxili-2ge The lead- 
‘ing and chesting was preparing. 3s§2 Hutoer, Chestyuge 
of a deade bodye in a close coffyn, or the ministration of 
baulmynge. 1613 T. Gopwin Rov, Antig. (1625) 77 Those 
who had the; .chesting..of the dead corps. Mod. Sc. The 
chesting has been deferred to enable relatives at a distance 
to be present. : 3 ae 

Chest(e, obs. f. Caasts, CHesssd.1 | 

Chestable, obs, f. CaasuBLE. ; 

Chestan, -ayn(e, var, CHESTEINE, Ods. 

Chested (t/e'stéd),:f//.a. 9 : 

1, [f£. Cuust v.] . Inclosed in’a chest or coffin. 

ré6axr Hotrann Pliny I. 165 We .. haue seen. their bodies 
how they lie embalmed and chested. 7 . 

2, [f. Cust sd,1 9.]. Having a chest ; chiefly in 
compounds, as bave-, broad-, deep-chested. 
. 2662 Futter Worthies, Rutlandsh., A very proper man, 
brdad-shouldered and chested. 1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3041/4 
A brown-bay Horse. .well Chested. 2825 L, Hunt Chorus 
Seneca’s Thyestes, No need .. of vulgar force .. or chested 
horse. 1873 Syonps Grk, Poets xii. 403 Stately maidens 
and bare-chested youths. 

Chestee, Se. var. of CHasry. Ods. 

+Chesteine, chesten. Obs, Forms: a. 4-5 
chastein(e, 5 chasteyn(e, 5-7 chasten, 6 chas- 
tayne. 8. 4chesteine, -éne, kesteyn, 4-7 ches- 
ten, 5 chestan, 5~6 chesteyn(e, chestayn(e, 5-7 
cheston, 6 chestin, See also Castane. [ME. 
chasterie (commonly chesteine, etc.), a. OF. chas- 
tatgne, -aine (=ONF. castatgue, Pr. castanha, Cat. 
castanya, Sp. castafta, Pg. castanha, It. castagna) 
:—L. castanea chestnut, a. Gr. xagravéa, synonym 
of xdoravoy, kagranoy, xaordveoy (in full xacrd- 
vewov or kagravatoy kdpvoy, lit, ‘Castanian nut’, re- 
ferred by some to Kacravata a city of Pontus, by 
others to Castana in Magnesia (Thessaly). Theword 
was already in OE. in the form césten-, cyst-béam, 
corresp, to OHG. che'stznna (MHG.e'stene, kesten, 
mod, Upper Ger. este), pointing to a WGer. *kas- 
tinnea, *kastinja for *kastaija (prob. by assoc. with 
Germanic suffix -2/6-). It is doubtful whether 
this OE: form had anything to do with the change 
of ME. chasteine to chestetwe, or whether this was 
merely due to the obscurity of the first syllable 
while-the stress was still upon -teize. In its latest 
stage chester, nut was added: see CHESTNOT.] 
vL. A chestnut-tree. 
2700 Exfurt Gloss. 249 (Sweet O. £, 7.) Cistim beam. 
@800 Corpus Gloss. 374 Castanea, cistenbeam, ¢1000 /ELFRIC 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 138 Castanea, cystel, ve2 cystbeam, 
¢rogo Cotton C2. Gloss. ibid. 368 Castaneus, cistenbeam, 

¢ 1320 Siy Beues 1699 He reinede his hors to a chesteine. 
¢1986°Cuaucer Kai's T. 2064 Wylugh, Elm, plane, Assh, 
box, chasteyn [v.. chestayn, chesteyn, chasteine], ¢x400 
Maunpev. xxxi. 307 Grete Forestes of Chesteynes. cxqz0 
Pallad. on Husb. xu, 253 Chasten wol..of his seedes multi- 
plie. ¢xgro Barctay Afirr. Gd. Mann, (2570) Fiija, For 
Chastaynes colde places’commonly choseth he, 2370 Levins 
dani). 60 A chesten, castanea, x60r Hottanpn Pliny 1. 
472 The Cheston, and the Walnut-trees, or Mast-trees. 

2. The fruit of this tree; a chestnut, 
1362 Lanot P, P2. vi. 281 (MS. H) Chibolles, chesteyns 
dnd ripe chiries monye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.xv. 
xx. (1498) 496-Plente of myle and chestens. ax400 Pystel 
Susane 93. ¢2400 Rom. Rose 1375 Medlers, plowmes, perys, 
chesteyns, Cherys, of which many oon fayne is, ¢14z0 
Pallad., on Hush, xu. 283 Chasteynes. . under sande asonder 
leyde. c1430 Nominaie in Wr.-Wilcker 715 Hee castania, 
a cheston, or the tre. 1542 Boorpe Dyefary xxi. (1870) 285 
Chesteynes doth nowrysshe the body strongly, 1338 WARDE 
ty. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 53 b, Rough without like a Chestin. 
1g80 Baret 4/v, B 1395 Browne.as a chesten, shoenicens. 
2674, Cunnincuam (of Craigends) Diary (1887) 43 Ther was 
no chastens. gotten. ; 

3. Comb: chesten-nit (CHESTNUT), Chestedie-tree. 
* #1330 Syr Degarre 3 Hii leien hem doun.. Under a chas- 
tein tre, 1382 Wyciir /sa. xliv. 14 He .. toc the kesteyn 
tre, and the.oek. c¢xq2y Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 646 Hee 
castania, chestantre. ¢xg3g Dewes (in Palsgr. 1852, 914) 
Chestayne tree, chataignier. “1580 Conveyance in Phit, 
‘Trans, LX. x4x Quandam silvam ..voc. Chesten woode. 

+Che'ster.1 Olds. (exe.in comb.). [OE. ceaster 
r*ctester —*cester :—prehist; OF. *castra (5-6th 
c:) fem.,'a. L. castra pl.neuter, ‘camp’, often ap~ 
plied to places in Britain which had been originally 
Roman encampments. (For the phonology, cf. 
Sievers dgs. Gram, 1886, § 75. 1.). This is one 
of the best ascertained of the Latin words adopted 
by the-Angles and Saxons during the conquest of 
‘Britain, Still existing as the proper name, or part 
of the name, of many places. “In Cumberland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire; and some counties south of 
these, it appears as -caster, without palatalization. 
‘The history of the form written -cester, of which 
only =sferis pronounced (in Worcester, Bicester, 
etc.), is’ obscure; the written form is perhaps of 
Fr. or med.'L, origin] - : ; a ; 
__A city‘or walled town ; orig. one that had been 
Roman station in Britain. - : 
_ 288g O. E. Chron. an. 491 Filla and Cissa ymbsxton 
ceaster, cxroco Ags: Gosp. Matt. ii. 23 He com. .& eardode 
on pare ceastre, cxx60 Hatton G. ibid., On pare chestre. . 
€2200 Ormin 8439 Patt chesstre batt te Laferrd Crist Comm 
till, [1570-6 Lamparne Peramd, Kent (1826) 377 Chester, 
- denoted % galled or fortified placé, being the same hoth in 

"OL, 41, - i. 


. roote’.. in taste ., is muche lyke to the Chestout. 
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woorde and weight that the Latine (Cas¢7zz) is.) 1882 
Freeman Sudj..Lands Venice 146 It was a chester ready 
made, with its four streets, its four gates. 

+ Cherster.2 0ds.—° [f Cuusrz. +-2r1.] One 
who puts a corpse into a coffin. | 

xgsz Hutoet, Chester of a deade corps. . Zollixctor. 

Chesterfield (tfestorfzld). [f. the name of 
an Earl of Chesterfield in roth c.] A kind of 
overcoat, o 

Chesterfie'ldian, a. [f. prop. name Chester- 
field +-Ian.] Relating to, or characteristic of, the 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773), a writer 
on manners and etiquette. So Che'stexfieldism. 

1778 Phit. Surv. S. lred, 29x All the Chesterfieldian in- 
decorums of laughter. 1885 Howilet. Rev. June 545 We 
are not pleeding- .for Chesterfieldian etiquette. 1830 Geni?. 
Mag. C..135 E usiness is not regulated by Chesterfieldism. 

Chesterlite (tfestozoit). An. ([f. place 
name Chester+-L1TE.] A variety of orthoclase. 

18g0 Dana Afi.678 New species, Chesteriite. 1868 Ibid. 
355 Chestertite, in white crystals, smooth, but feebly lustrous, 
implanted on dolomite in Chester Co., Penn. 

Chestes, obs. form of CHEss s/,1 

+Chesticore. Ods.rare—!. [app. corruption 
of F. justaucorps a closcly-fitting garment reaching 
to the knees, associated with ches?.] 

x67x Crowne Yudiana 1.6 Arich chesticore with Diamond 
buttons. 

Chestin, var. of CHESTEINR, Oés., chestnut. 

Chestnut, chesnut (tfesnzt). Forms: 6 
chesten nut, chest nut, chestnutte, chestnot- 
(tree), chesse nut(te, ches-nut, chesnutte, 6-7 
chesse-nut, 6-8 chest-nut, 7 chessenut, 8 
chessnut, 6~ chestnut, chesnut. [f. chesten, 
late form of CHESTEINE+Nut. Chesten-nut was 
soon reduced to chestenut, chestnut, and chesnit: 
the last was the predominant form (82 per cent. of 
instances examined) from 1570 to ¢1820, and is 
used in all the editions of Bailey ; chestnet was 
adopted by Johnson, and prevails in current use.] 

1. The large edible seed or ‘nut’ of the chestnut- 
tree (see 2), two or more of which are inclosed in 
a prickly pericarp or ‘burr’, 

x519 Horman Viilg, xvii. 165, I haue getherde chesten 
nuttis, 1534 Lp, Berners Gold, Bk, AT. Aurel. (1546) Fja, 
The chestain tres bring forth the soft swete chest nut, 1570 
Levins Mandp. 195 A chesnutte, cestanea. 7579 Lanc- 
HAM Gard. Health (1633) 138 Chestnuts of all wilde fruits 
are the best and meetest to be eaten. xg80 Lyty Eudhues 
(Arb.) 365 That will. .refuse the sweete Chesnut, for that it 
is couered with sharpe huskes. xrg80 Barer Adv. C 442 A 
chesten nut, 1585 Luoyp Treas. Health Introd. 2 Take .. 
the quantitye of a Chesse Nutte. 1714 Gay Trivia m1. 46 
Boars ..on Westphalia’s fatt’ning Chest-nuts fed. 1932 
Arsutunor &ules of Diet 38 Chesnuts. .afford a very good 
Nourishment. a Sir H. Davy Agric. Chemt, (1814) 238 
Young chesnuts. .afforded..a matter which appeared to be 
a combination ofalbuminous matter and tannin. 286: Brvanr 
Poems, Third of November iii, Children.. Gathering tawny 
chestnuts. 

2. The tree which bears these, Castanea vesca, 
N.O. Corylacex, now growing naturally all over 
Southern Enurope, though said to have been intro- 
duced, within the historical period, from Asia 
Minor. Both the tree and the ‘nut’ are also called 
Spanish or Sweet Chestnut. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 729 The Chesnut delighteth in shadowie 

laces. 1664 Eve.yn Sylva vii. § 1 The Chesnut of which 

liny reckons many kinds. 1784 CowPer Jasé 1.263 These 
chesnuts pinged in corresponding lines. 1794 SULLIvAN 
View Nat. Vf. 65 A chesnut, or any other tree with pointed 
leaves, 1814 Sourney Roderick xv, The chesnut’s fretted 
foliage grey. 1875 Enerson Lett, § Soc, Aints, Comic Wks. 
(Bohn) III, 204 An oak or a chestnut undertakes no function 
it Cannot execute. 7 

b. The wood of the chestnut-tree. 

31823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 262, 

8. Applied to the tree Bscalus Hippocastanum, 
or to its seed ; more fully called Horse-oHEstNnvut. 

1832 Tennysox Afzller’s Dau. vii, Those three chestnuts 
near, that hung In masses thick with milky cones, x87r 
Member for Paris 11. 207 (Hoppe) The spreading chestnuts 
dotted the. sand. .with white flowerlets like snow-flakes. 
Afod. Newspr. Yesterday was ‘ Chestnut Sunday’ at Bushey 
Park, and the day being fine, the chestnuts were visited by 
admiring crowds. ‘ . 

+4. Harth chestiut: the roundish edible tuber 
of Bunium flexuosum (including B. Biulbocasta- 
vim), or the plant itself; =EARtTH-NuT. Obs. 

. 2878 Lyre Dodoexs 579 The small Earth Chestnut ..The 

x597 
Gerarp quoted by Britten & Howt, 1884 Mitter Plaxt-z., 
Earth-nut, or Earth-chestnut, Busine flexuosuut 

+5. Name of a variety of apple. « Obs. 

_ 1664 Everyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 223 Apples .. Pear-Apple, 
Cardinal, Winter-Chestnut, /dzd, 232. 

-. 6. -The hard knob in the skin of the horse at the 
inner side of the fore-legs; supposed to represent 
the thumb-nail of other animals. Cf, Casror.* 

1859 Rarex Taming Horses iy. 45 To tame the horse, 
sometimes.using’ the chestnut of his leg, which they.dry, 
grind. .and blow into his nostrils, e Ana 
208.The circular horny process or chestnut found opposite 
the inferior part of the radius, «888 Veterinarian May 304 
Another organ in‘process of disappearance is that’ piece of 
horn inside the fore-arm, where it is termed the chestnut, 


and that inside the hock, where it is termed the castor ; it_ 7 
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corresponds to the finger-nail of the thumbof our hand, and 
of the foot of the five-toed ancestor of the horse, 

7. slang, A story that has been told before, a 
‘venerable’ joke. Also altyib. 

[Origin unknown: said to have arisen in U.S, The news- 
papers of 1886-7 contain numerous circumstantial explana 
tions palpably vented for the purpose, A plausible ac- 
count is given in the place cited in quot. 1888,] 

1886 in Dram, Rew, 27 Mar. 86/2 Minnie Palmer will give 
£1,000 to any one who will submit to her an idea for legiti- 
mate advertising ..Chestnut ideas not wanted. 1887 Palf 
MallG. 10 June 6/2 This story is what the Americans would 
calla ‘chestnut’. 1887 Saf. Rev. x Oct. 467 There are, of 
course, good things here, and some venerable chestnuts. 
(1888 in J. Hatton Lemin. Toole, ‘ When suddenly from the 
thick boughs of a cork-tree—’ ‘A chestnut, Captain; a 
chestnut.’ ‘Bah ! booby, I say a cork-tree!’ ‘A chestnut,’ 
reiterates Pablo: ‘I should know as well as you, having 
heard you tell the tale these twenty-seven times ’.] 

B. as aa7. 1. Of the colour of a chestnut; deep 
reddish-brown. 

1656 CowLey Davideis 111, (1684)98 Merab’s long Hair was 

lossy Chestnut Brown. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1960/4 A 

hesnut Sorrel Gelding. 1803 Scorr Last Minste. 1, xxviii, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 1835 A, Fonstanque 
Lug. under 7 Adminisir. UW. 271 As much akin..as a horse 
chesnut proverbially is toa chesnut horse. @1855 C, Bronté 
bit aee-§ I. xi. 187 Her rich chestnut locks, 

. absol. = Chestnut colour. 

1600 Suaxs, A. ¥, LZ, m1.iv. 12 His haire is of a good colour 
. «Your Chessenut was euer the onely colour. 1832 L. Hunt 
Six R. Esher (1850) 12 My hair would be a fine chesnut 
still. 1878 Mortey Diderot U1. 122 Her hair of resplendent 
chestnut. 

e. Short for chestnut horse. (collog.) 

{See chestnut-coloured, 1636 in C below.] 1840 Lever 
Harry Lorreque? (Hoppe) The horses were dark chestnuts, 
well matched. 1882 Miss Brappon 4/?, Royal I. ii. 41 Mrs. 
Tregonell’s landau .. with a pair of powerful chestnuts, 
1883 A. Ronson Old IVorid Idylls27 Jumped onhis chestnut 

C. attrib, and Comb., a3 chestuut-bloom, -bud, 
-burr, -colour, -hisk, -muncher, -seller, shade, tree; 
chestnut-brown, -coloured, -crested, -red, -winged, 
adjs. ; chestnut-bread, bread made with the meal 
of chestnuts; chestnut-oak, Quercus sessilifiora 
and other species. 

1864 Tennyson Aylmer's Field 65 That islet in the *chest- 
nut-bloom. 1814 Soutuey Roderick x1, The *chesnut-bread 
was on the shelf. 1656 [see B. x]. 1797 Brwice Brit. Birds 
(1847) I, 79 The hedge-chafer, or *chesnut brown beetle, 
1828 Stark Elem, Nai, Hist. 1, 52 Fur chesnut brown back 
and head. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 450 The Acorns and *Ches- 
nut-buds, 1842 Tennyson Lauacelot & Guin. ii, Drooping 
chestnut-buds. 1874 Rok (¢ét/e) The Opening of a *Chestnut 
Burr. 1885 Even Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 338 Men are of 
*chestnutte colour at the ryuer of Plata. 1636 MassincEer 
Gt. Duke Flor. mn. i. (R.), I mean the roan, Sir, And the 
brown bay; but for the *chesnut-coloured, etc. 1748 Smot- 
Lett Rod, Rand. (1804) 137 He had. .chesnut-coloured hair. 
1868 Lp. Hovcuton Select. fr. Wks. 220 The *chesnut- 
crested plain, 1830 Scorr Demonof. ix. 314 The “chestnut- 
muncher in Macbeth. 1882 Garden 16 Dec. 535/1 Bright 
*chestnut-red, 1883 R, Burton in Academy Ne 577» 3600/2 
*Chestnut-sellers from Friuli, 1835 CoverDALe Ge, xxx. 
37 Iacob toke staues of grene wyllies, hasell and of *chest- 
nottrees, x8x6 Keita Phys, Bot. 1. 58 Shady avenues of 
Chesnut-trees. 1887 Pal! Mfall G. 15 July 5/t Small *chest- 
nut-winged butterflies, 

Chestnutting, vd/. sd. [f. prec. ; cf. Nurrine.] 
The gathering of chestnuts, Also aftrzb. 

1884 Roe in Harpers Afag, Nov. 910/2 Amy wishes to 
have a chestnutting party to-morrow, _ 

Cheston. ? 0s. [acc. to Dicts., from resem- 
blance to a chestnut; see CHESTEINE.] ‘ A species 
of plum’ (J.). 

1985 in Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 

Cheston, var. of CHESTEINE, Oés., chestnut. 

Chestree: see CHESS-TREE, 7 

[Chest-rope. A misprint in some editions of 
Smith’s Seaman’s Grammar, and thence in Diction- 
aries for ghest-vope, GUEST-ROPE, q.v.] 

Chests, obs. form of Cugss 1, 2. , 

+ Chestworm, Obs. [Cf. Cuestoor.] A pill 
millipede, or wood-louse. It is doubtful whether 
quot. 1639 is a fig. use of this, or a distinct com- 
pound, meaning ‘worm within the chest or breast’. 

1844 PuakR Regia, Lyfe (1560) Biv, Also the chestwormes 
that are founde betwene the barkes of trees, whych wyll 
tourne themselves together like a beade when they be 
touched. ax639 S. Warp Serv. 60 (D.) Universal tortures 
..of which the pangs of childbirth .. gnawings of chest- 
worms, drinks of gall and wormwood, are but shadows. 
Ibid. 98 (D.) The. .reproofs of it [conscience]. .gnawing more 
than any chest-worm, tormenting worse than hot pincers. 

Chesuble, -yble, ypyll, obs. ff. CHasuBLE. 

Chesun, variant of CHEsouN, Obs., cause. 

Chesyl(le, var. CHESIL, gravel; obs. f. CHISEL. 

Chesyn, obs. f. CHOOSE v. : 

Chet, var. of Curr v1; obs. f. Caza sb1, 2, 

Chetah, var. form of CHEETAH. 2 

+ Chete. Obs. rave—'. [Possibly :-OE. céte 
cyte :—*ctete, cot, chamber, cell.] Me 
"a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii, 3x Alle heo lyven from last 
of lot, Ant are al’hende ase hake in chete, 


~ Chete, --6n, -our, obs. ff. Cazar, CHEATER.’ ” 


“+ Ghetel, -il, yl. [OE: céetel (ce-; cé-, cy-) 
*ceatil:—ceiil, ad, L, -catill-us], Obs. form of 
Kerrie. : eT eee 
ex300 F¥eliana (Ashmole MS.) 54°A chetel eo iwelled 


CHEVACHANCE. 


bras biuore bis maide was ibro3t. | 1463 Fey IPilis (2850) 
93 That Jenette my necehaue. .J, bras pot, a chetill, a panne. 

Chetel, obs. f. CHATTEL, ; 

Cheter-, chetterling, obs. ff, CnrrreRiine. 

Chetopod, a. Zool. variant of CH£TOPOD. 

3839-47 Topp Cyc, Anat, III. 434/2 In many chetopod 
Annclides, the setae and cirrhi form. .organs of progression. 

Chett, var. of Cagat sb.2- 

+Chevachance. Obs. [a. OF. chevauchance 
siding, f. chevauchier to ride: sce next.] 

1, Chivalry, chivalrous spirit. 

xs9z Wratey Armorie 36 That feasts continuance Which 
was maintained through noble chevachance. 

2, = CHEVACHEE. 

192 Wrater Armorie 45 King John informed of our 
chevachaunce His sommons cald. : 

+Chevachee. Oés. Forms: 4chivachee, -ie, 
4-$-yo, chyvachee, -ie, -ye,chiuache,cheuache, 
§ chyvauche, 6 chevachey, (9 chevachie). [a. 
OF. chevauchie, chevalchté (mod.l', chevauchée) 
:—Romanic type cavalca/a a riding, f. pa. pple, of 
cavaleare:—late L, caballicére to ride, £. caball-ns 
horse. Chevachee is in its origin a doublet of 
CAVALCADE : see -ADE.] 

An expedition on horseback ; a raid, campaign. 

¢1380 Six Ferumb. 1005 Pat chyuachee for to do. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prod. 85 He hadde ben somtyme in chyvachie 
{w.n chiuachye, chyuachie, chyunchye, cheualric), In Mlaun- 
dres, in Artoys, and Picardie. ¢1386 —ALanciple’s Prol. 50 
Down his hors him cast .. This was a faire chyuachece [v. ». 
chivache, cheuache] of a coke. ¢ 2450 JZer7in 145 And thus 
was the chyuachie soprivilykept. 1592 Wyetey Avmorie 150 
In their cheuacheya venture did befall. [1843 James Forest 
Days (1847) 34 He .. had distinguished himself in many of 
the expeditions, or chevauchécs, 1875 J. Verrem Tzvced 139 
Four knights his peers Rode, famed in chevachee.] 

+Che'vage. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 5 chyvy- 
age, 6 chyvage, (cheifage), 6-7 chiefage, 7 
cheefage, 7, 9 chivage, 7-9 chevage. (a. FF. 
chevage, also chievage, chefvage, etc., capitation, f. 
chef, chief (chev-) head +-acE.] 

Capitation or poll-money paid to a lord or supe- 
rior; particularly, an annual payment due to a 
feudal lord by each of his villeins. 

[¢1zg0 Bracton De Leg. Anglia (1569) 1. x, Cheuagium 
soluunt (quod dicitur recognitio in signum subiectionis & 
dominii de capite suo), xz9z Britton 1. xxxii. § 9 Suffist qe 
les seignurs .. preignent ..un dener par an de chefage et un 
jour en aust de service.] x46x-83 Lid. Niger Edw. JV in 
Househ, Ord. (1790) 23 The King offerithe or sendithe to the 
shryne of Seint Thomas of Caunterbury, in the name of 
Chyvyage, three florynes of golde. .ycrely. 158 LamBarDE 
Biren, u, v. (1602) 163 One of the articles enquirable in the 
Kings bench, whether any persons doe take others to their 
Auowment & protection, & do receiue of them rents (or 
other giftes) yearely in the name of Chyuage (or rather 
Cheifage) because they seeme to take vpon them to be their 
Chiefes, heads, or leaders. x607 Cowen /uterpr., Cheuage 
..signifieth a summe of money paid by villeins to their 
Lords, inacknowledgment of their slaverie. 1626 R. Harris 
Hesekiah's Recov, 29 Tenants must pay their rent, a cheef- 
age..must they not? 1628 Core On Litt. 1402, 1630 Ex- 
DERFIELD Tythes 47. 1721-1800 Bate, Chevage, Chivage, 
Chicfage. 2929-8% Gaanoers Cyct., The Jews while allowe: 
to live in England, paid Chevage or poll-money : viz. three 
pence per head, paid at Easter. 1880 Rocers in Contemp. 
Rev. XXXVI. 675 An annual tax, known as chivage. 

Jig. 1583 Gorpine Calvin on Deut. cxlvi. goo In deede I 
am the owner of it; but yet God hath rescrued_some chief- 
age for himselfe. 2626 R. Harrrs Weackiah's Recov. 4 ‘Tis 
our profession, our promise, our cheefnge and rent that is 
due to him, : 

|Cheval (feval), Fr. for ‘horse’, used in 
comb. (as in cheval-de-frise, cheval-glass, and in 
some Fr, phrases, as @ cheval ‘on horseback’, 
“with one foot on each side’; in military phraseol. 
‘in command of two roads or lines of communi- 
cation’. (Formerly somewhat naturalized as 

Curval qv.) 

{F, cheved horse (= Pr. cavalh, Cat. caball, Sp. caballe, 
Pg. cavatha, It, cavello) i L, cabatlus pack-horse, nagsl 

1609-38 Heywoop Rage Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 209 ‘Then 
mount Chevall Brutus this night take you the charge of the 
army. x87. Tisnes(O,), The Western Powers will assuredly 
never permit Russia to place herself @ cheval between the 
Ottoman Empire and Persia. 

i Cheval de frise ; usually pl. Chevaux de 
frise (favo do. frFz), Also 7-9 frize, -freize, 
o-frieze, (Fr. ; lit. “horse of Friesland ?; because 
first employed by the Frisians in their struggles 
for freedom during the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury to supply their want of cavalry; cf. the Du. 
nane Vrtesse vuyters (Frisian horsemen), In 17th 
ce. Horse de Freeze oceurs.] : : 

L. A defensive, appliance of war, employed chiefly 
to check cavalry charges, and’ stop breaches: see 
‘description in the quotations.’ on 

1688 Lond, Gaz, No. 2375/3 The Count de Serini..posted 
his men on the other side, and covered them with Chevaux 
de Frisé .. fastened together with Chains. 1692 Lutrrett 
Brief Rel, (1857) 11; 520 Numbers of chevaux de frize were 


shipt, an instrument to fix in the ground to keep off'a body of 


horse from attacking the foot, 704 J. Hargis Lex, Techn, 
Chevauzx de Frise, or Friseland Horse, in Fortification. 
1708 Kensey, Chevanx de Frise are large Joists, or pieces 


of Timber, Ten or Twelve Foot in length, with Six Sides © 


zInto which are driven a t Number of wooden Pins 
aboue Six Foot long, crossing one another, and having their 


> "380 


Ends armed with Iron-Points, 1710 Lond. Gas. No. 4673/¢ 
The Danes, ,had planted themselves. .behind their Chevaux 
de Frize, 1727-38 Campers Cyct., Cheval de Frise, a large 
piece of Timber, etc. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. V. 
tr, I shall bé very glad to see the chevaux de frise. 1869 
Paruman Dise. Gt. West xiv. (1875) 168 Its declivities were 
«guarded by chevaux-de/jrise. 3885 Harper s Mag. Jan. 
219/t The main trunk scems.,to stand upon its lower 
branches like a cheval-dejrise. Bet sek tos Ae 

2. transf. @. A line of spikes or nails similarly 
fixed along the top of a railing, paling, or wall. b. 

Jig. Protective lines of spines or hairs in the corolla 
tube of plants; the eye-lashes, tecth, etc. fe. A 
name for jagged edges of women’s dresses and 
caps in the 18th c. 

Chevaux-de.frise is sometimes made 2 collective sing. 

1953 Songs Costusme (1849) 23% Your neck and your shoul- 
der both naked should be, Was it not for Vandyke, blown 
with chevaux-de-frize. 1959 Apollo or Afuses Choice xxvi. 
2x Each nymp that one sees, Can teach us the use of the 
Chevaux de Frize. 1802 Forsytu Culture Fruit-trees 
xxiii, (1824) 332 An oak paling..with a cheval-de-frise at 
top, to prevent the people’s getting over it. 1807-8 W. 
Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 79 When he laughed, there appeared 
from ear to ear a chevaux-de-frize of teeth, 2813 Exantiner 
26 Apr. 271/2 The top of the wall of the prison, where there 
is a chevaux de frieze. 1837 Dickens Pichw. xli, Bounded 
by a high brick wall, with iron chevaux-de-frise at the top, 
1862 Possibilities Creation 182 Is it important that the 
organ of vision should be protected by a cheval-de-frise of 
bristle? 2879 Luszock Sci. Leeé. iii. 96 Sometimes. .flowers 
are protected by chevaux de frise of spines and fine hairs 
pointing downwards. 1883 Marer’s Mag, July 172/2 An 
unsightly fence with chevanxv-defrise of nails. 

|| Cheevaler, v. [F.; f. cheval horse.] 

1783 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Chevaler, A horse is said 
to chevaler when in passaging upon a walk, ora trot, his far 
fore-leg crosses or over-laps the other fore-leg every second 
time or motion, 

Chevaleresque, var. form of CHIVALRESQUE. 

 Chevalet (fovale). [Fr. chevalet, dim. of 
cheval. Cf. Tt. cavaletto.) A trestle or framework 
for a bridge. 

18190 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. VI. 70,8 bridge upon 
chevalets cannot be very strong. 1811 — VII. 144 Beams 
of wood. . have been made with chevalets to form bridges. 

b. The bridge of a stringed instrument. 

Cheval-glass (frya'lglas). [f. Fr. cheval 
‘horse’, also ‘ support” + Gass.) A mirror swung 
on a frame, and of sufficient length to reflect the 
whole figure. 

18g THACKERAY Newucomes xix, The bedroom was 
endowed with..a bed as big as a general’s tent, a cheval 
glass, etc. 1860 Dickens Uncontn. Trav, xvi. cb.) In the 
places of business of the great tailors, the I-glasses are 
dim and dusty for lack of being looked into. 3862 Miss 
Brannon Lady Audley viii. 57 eorge Talboys saw his .. 

tall pont figure reflected in the cheval-glass. 


Chevalier (fevalies). Forms: 4 chevaller, 
4, 7 chivaler, 5 chyvalour, -er, cheveler(e, 
chevaler(e, 5-6 chyvaller, 6 chivallier, chevil- 
lere, -ailer, -alour, (chevelrier), 7 (shavileir), 
chivalier, chevaliere, 6- chevalier. [ME., 
a. AF, chevaler, chivaler, OF. and mod.F, cheva- 
lier = Pr. cavallier, Sp. caballero, Pg, cavalleiro, 
It. cavaliere:—L. type caballari-us horseman, {. ¢a- 
ballus horse. The mod. repr. of this would have 
been che-valer, or ché'valer (cf. chivalry) ; but since 
the 16th c. the word has been refashioned after 
mod,Fr., whence the pronunciation as given above ; 
it is also often pronounced as Fr. (fovalye).] 


1, A horseman ; ¢sf. a mounted soldier, a knight.’ 


(Now only ist. or archaic.) 

[292 Brrrron 3. xiii. § 1 Gentz de religioun, cleres, et 
chivalers, et lour fiz eynznez.] +377 Laxct. P. Ph B, xix, 
99 3owre champioun chiualer, Chicfkny3t ofsowalle, ¢xqgo 

artonope 918 He hath with hym dyucrs Ch: alours OF 
Norwey .. and Denmark nacioun. ¢1440 Yoru Alyst. xvi. 
s2 Knyghthes I comaunde,.Pas churles as cheueleres ye 
chastise & chase. 7478 Bk, Noblesse (1860) 15 The seyd 
erle made ser John Fastolfe chevalerhis lieutenant. 1g00-20 
Dunwar Resonsty. to King x0 Chevalouris, callandaris, and 
flingaris. x587 M. Grove Pelops § Hipp. (1878) 33 Amon; 
the troupe of chyuntlers, one Pelops doth arise. 1x91 Troud, 
Raigne K. Foku (2611) 33 They saw .. The Cheualiers of 
Fraunce and crosse-bow-shot Make Janes of slaughtered 
bodies through thine hoast. 1662 Futter MVord/hies 1. xiv, 
Knights for the Shire in the Parliament .. and, if with the 
addition of Chivaler or Miles .. Knights by dubbing, before 
of that their Relation. 1691 Woon A¢h. Oxon. I, 264 Cars 
ried to his grave by 4 Irish chevaliers. 1848 Lyrton Harold 
1. iti, Sacred abbots and noble chevaliers—Normans all. - 

b. A member of certain orders of knighthood ; 
and of moder French orders, as the Legion of 
Honour. ee 

1928 Moran Algiers II, v. 317 During the short Reign 
of our promising King Edward VI, the Chevaliers [Knights 
of St. John] could do nothing here. 1855 Mottey Dutch 
Rep, (1861) 1. 37 The order of the Golden Fleece .. The 
Chevaliers were emperors, kings, princes, ete. . 

©. Lhe Chevalier or Chevaticr de St. George: 2 
name applied to James Stuart, son of James II, the 
‘Old Pretender’, Zhe Young Chevalier: Charles 
Edward Stuart, the ‘ Young Pretender’. . 

1926 Amuenst Terre FZ. (1741) 194 Of late the chevalier 


0 


has been mention’d with an air of importance in our news- 


papers, as if he werc really some-body. | 27.. Jacobite sae: 


Charlie is my darling, The young Chevalier. - 1988 


Watrore Revein, iii. og A letter .. addressed, I think, to 


CHEVASTER. 


the Chevalier de St. George. - 2814 Scott Wav. vii, About 


the beginning of November the Young ‘Chevalier. resolved 
to peril his cause on an attempt to penetrate into the centre 
ofEngland. 1824 — Redgauntiet ch. i, He spoke sometimes 
of the Chevalier, but never cither of the Prince, which 
would have been saerificing-his own principles, or of the 
Pretender, which would have been offensive to those of 
others, 1846 J. Baxrer Lib, Pract. Agric. 1, Introd. 2. 

Gd. Applied to the cadets of the Old French 
noblesse, who embraced a military career. 

7839740 W. Irvine Wolfert's R. (x855) 99 His house im- 
mediately became the rallying-placeof all the young French 
chevaliers. 1872 Morey Voltaire (1886) 53 n0fe, Chevalier 
appears to have been a title given by courtesy to the cadets 
of certain great families. A 

2. As an appellation of honour: A chivalrous 
man ; a Jady’s cavalier; a gallant. . . 
* 1630 Dekker 2nd pt. Houcsi 17/4, Wks, 1873 II. 159 Let’ 
who will come(my Noble Shauileir), 1722 ‘ " Distare’ Char. 
Don Sacheverellio 9 O Chevalier ! worthy to be calld St. 
George. 1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. it. x, A noble devout- 
hearted chevalier. . : 

3. Chevalier of industry (F. chevalier dindustrie) 
also Chevalier of fortune: one who lives.by his 
wits, an adventurer, swindler, shurper. Tee 

1807-8 W, Irvine Salmag. (1824) 279 Doubtful characters ; 
particularly pimps, bailifis, lottery-brokers, chevaliers of 
industry, and great men. 1867 Miss Brappon 7rail Sex- 
pent. ix, A puppet in the hands of the chevalier of fortune, 

4. transf, a Her. A horseman armed cap-d-pie. 
b. athe knight in chess. ee 

1996 StepMAN Surinam II. xxx. 383 The hippocampus, 
or sea-horse, which I could compare to nothing better than 
the chevalier of a chess-board. f : 

e. A bird: the Greenshank or Whistling Snipe 

( Zotanzs glottis). : 

(3777 Pennant Zool, (1812) I. 56.] 3885 Lapy Brassey 
fn the Trades 118 The specimens included, .curlews, cheva- 
liers, rails, water-hens, 

5. atirdh.and Comb, a, stmpleattrib, bd. comb, 
as chevalier-crab; see quot. 

1824 Gaur Rothelan Lil. 281 The perfidy of Rupert. .sank 
deep into the high chevalier bosom of the Palatine. 1868 
Jj. Tunas Eccentr. Anim. Creation 294 The Chevalier 
crabs (so called from the celerity with which they traverse 
the ground), These are found in Africa, and along the 
borders of the Mediterranean, 

Chevaline (fevilin), a. fa. F. chevalin, -ine 
equine, f. cheval horse,] Of or pertaining to horses, 
horse-; now chiefly in reference to the flesh of the 
horse as an article of food. Also suds¢, horse-flesh. 

z550 & Coxe Lng. & Fr. Her. (1877):§ 163 Moyles .. 
asses, & al other beastis chevalynes, 1864 Times 5 Oct., 
= horse ie other bg eeeors omeae 768 AVS. 

ICKNELL Hippophagy 10 Horsefiesh.. or, as I propose 
henceforward to all. .Chevaline, ” 

Chevalresque, -rie, -rous, -ry: see CHiv-. 

Cheval-irap = CaLrnror 2. 

veh in Porny Elem, Her. Gloss, 

+Che-vance, chie'vance. Obs. Forms: 4-5 
chevaunce, 5 chy-, chevaunche, 6-7 chevance, 
7 cheavance, chievance. [o. F. chevance the 
wealth that one has acquired, f. OF. chever to 
finish, f. chief, chef (ehev-) head. Cf, ACHIRVE, 
ACHIEVANCE.] . ° 

1. Success in sequiting wealth ; fortune, 

1393 Gower Cou/. I]. 275 Netheles men se pouerte. Tull 
oft make a great chevaunce And take of love his avaun- 
tage. x48x Caxton A/yrr, 1. v. 28 By their auarice & 
chevaunce the sciences come to nought. 1577 Housxsnep 
Chron, U1. 348 Such chevance made the legat. .that he got 
togither twelve thousand marks towards his charges, 3! 
Houtaxn Livy xxx. xlii, 770 Those .. who happen to mect 
with some new good chevance (bona fortuna}. 

2. conc, Acquired wealth, fortune, estate. 

1478 Caxton Fasor 66 Alle my richessces and cheuaunche, 
1490 Caxton Lvcydos vie 23 Destructyue of theyr per- 
sonis, honoures, goodes, and chyuaunches. x60x HoutAnp 
Pliny xix, iv, At-Rome,:a good garden .. was thought a 
poore mans cheivance; it went. .for land and liuing. 16 
— Plutarch's Mor, 46 What tell you me of Pluto [= Plutus. 
and his chievance. ‘ . 

3. Raising of money.. 7o make chevaitce : to raise 
money or funds. Cf. CHEVISANCE.  _ 

1538 Lariaen Seruz. §& Rest, (1845) 400 He was not able 
to make provision for household; and therefore required 
the best mitre, the best cross, and another thing or two, to 
make chevance withal:for provision. 1563 Foxe A, § Az, 
(1583) 1865 As al is gone, you would fain haue me make 
another cheuance with the Bishops lands. 1622 Bacon Her, 
VT Wks, (Bohn) 354 Unlawful chievances and exchanges, 
which is bastard usury. 2645 Pacrrr Heresiogr. (2662) 269 
You .. would make a cheavance on Church lands, etc. 

A, Accomplishment, achievement. . F ‘ 
1863 Foxe A. § AZ. (2596) $27/2 What a matter of howe 
great cheuance it is, wherein so many and so great difficuls 
ties dolic. 1600 Hottanp Jiuy 439 (R.) The vow made ° 
unto Mars for the good cheevance of that war. 

Cheva'ster. Svzg. Alsochevastre, chevestre. 
[a. OF. chevestre, mod.F. chevtire:—L. ca distr tine 
halter, f. capére to take hold of.] A double band- 
age for supporting the chin'in-cases of fracture of 
the lower jaw. 3 

1860 in Mavxe Zaf, Lex, 189/1. . io ' 

+ Chevausonde, pr, pple. Obs. rare—1, [ad, F. 


. chevauchant, pr. pple. of chevazchertoride.] Riding, 


. £430 LypG. Chron. Troy 1, v, Nor to our luste fully com: 
prehende How Phebus in his chaire is cheuausende (printed 


chenansendé), wx « 


_ .CHEVE,. 


+Cheve, chieve, v. Obs. Forms: (4 schef), 
4-0.cheve, 4-7 chieve, .4, 7 cheeve, 4-5 chefe, 


(7 chive). [ME. cheve, a. OF. cheve-r, £. chef |- 


head-;~but in sense 6 aphetic f. Eng. AcnimvE.] 


1. éntr. To reach an end or object, sticceed;- | 


usually with adv. wei/, 7//, etc., to get on; fare. ~ 

c1300 Séket 856 Thanne we mi3te. .The bet cheve of oure 
consail, 31362 Laneu, 2, PZ. A. i, 3r And summe chosen 
chaffare, to cheeuen pe bettre. ?ax400 Alorte Arth. 1841 
And nowe has bow chevede soo: it es thyne awWene skathe ! 
ex460 Townley ALyst. 108 Go forth, yllé myght thou chefe. 
1863 Foxe 4. AZ, June 7556 One wished them ill to chieue, 
that should go about such an acte. x600 Hottanp Livy 
x. xviii. 363 All things went well and chieved pevsnecouey 
[ves prosperas esse]. 1674 Ray N., Country Was. 10 To 
Chieve, to succeed: as It chieves nought with him .. Fair 
chieve you, I wish you goodluck. . 

b: To fare well ; prosper, thrive, flourish. 
Lanct. P.PZ B. xvi. 104 3e, cherles, & 3owre chil- 

dren chieue shal ye neure. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, X11. 297 
Inoculing also in.hem hath cheved. 1471 RipLey Comp, 
Akh, u. xv. in Ashm, (1652) 138 If thou do conti y 
Warke may never cheve. 1612 Cotcr., Faire Gonste fer, to 
thriue, cheeue, increase, or prosper well. 

2, zntr. To make or win one’s way, get (¢o a 
place) ; to come, go, proceed: much used in allit. 
verse. Also 40 cheve to an end: to come to an end. 

cx300 St, Brandan 408 After the schip so faste he schef 
that almest he com therto. ¢ 1340 Gat. § Gr. Kut, 63 pe 
chauntre of pe chapel cheued to an ende. 1340-70 
Alisaunder 78 Hee .. cheued forthe with be childe.” 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. i, (1493) 590 YF thou 
sowest the seed of a tree fyrste it cheueth and spryngeth 
forth as an herbe. cxrqgoo Destr. Trey 9332 Our londes haue 
leuyt. and chefen fro hom Vnto a cuntre vnkynd. 

3. trans. To come into possession of} gain, ac- 
quire, win. 

“ex3q0 Gaw, § Gr. Kut, 1271, I schulde chepen & chose, 
to cheue mealorde. /did, 1390 Tas [=take] yow bere my 
cheuicaunce, I cheued no more. ¢1430 Chev, Assigne 16 
‘That he hadde no chyldeto cheuene his londis. [6x4 Davies 
Eclogue, Willy § Wernocke, Q hou it garres old Wernock 
swinck with glee In that emprise that chiuen featest fame.] 

4. intr. To fall Zo, befall, bg dike come to pass. 

cre Z£. E, Allit. PB. B. 1125 If hit cheue pe chaunce 
vncheryst ho worpe. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 395 Hym chefet 
thurghe chaunse childer no mo. /dd. 518 Auntres. .Of chi- 
ualry & chaunce, bat cheuyt hym before. 21440. Sir Degrev. 
465 How as evere hit cheve; The knyght takes his leve, 

‘b. impers. with object in dative. 

1397 Lanct, P. PZ, B. xiv, 226 And if he chide or chatre, 
hym chieueth [v.». cheueb] be worse. ? 1400 Aforte Arth, 
869 Hade I wytene of this, wele had me chefede. ¢xqoo 
Destr, Troy 5985 Purghe Achilles chiualry hom cheuyt the 
worse, 1611 Beaum, & Fu. Kut, Burning Pestle 1. iii, 
Foulchive him, he is too merry. 1637 Str A. Cockatn Oést. 
Lady ut. ii, Foul cheeve him for it! 

5. intr. To do homage zo. Cf. CHEVAGE. 

¢1330 R, Brunne Chron, (1820) 121 Whan wrathed Steuen 
with Dauid of Scotland, pat wild not tille him cheuen, no 
bowe vnto his hand, did, BB Grete was linage & 
many.to pam cheued. 1436 Pol. Pocms (x859) II. 156 God 
«Sav Caleys. .That ever yt mot wel cheve Unto the crown 
of mery Yngland, Whils that this world wyll stand. 

6. trans, To bring to an end or issue ; to finish, 
accomplish, perform, achieve, 

(¢x400 Dests. Troy Prol. 16 New stories ben now. .Cheuyt 
tbroughechaunce & chaungyng of peopull. bid. 947 Thies 
charmys' & enchauntementes are cheuit to noght.] 1426 
fol, Poems UW. 132 Gladly he chevith what so he begyane. 
61478 Parteuay 597, 1 shall plainly do your commaunde- 
ment, t-someuer cost it for to cheue. xg30 PaLscr. 
4483/2, I cheve, I bringe to an ende, Fe aschieve. 

euse, obs. form of Caarr sb.} 
+Cheve'day. Obs. rare—', -Explained by 
Gairdner as ‘ day of the chief or patron saint’. 
146z Poston Lett, 425 I was at Blofeld on Sent Andruys 
Day wyt the person, and he understode non noder but that 
I cam to se is masterchepe, for it was hese cheve day. 

Chevel, «ylle, early var. CHAVEL, now JOWL. 

+Chevel-bolt. Some kind of bolt ina car. 

1480 Wardr, Acc.’ Edw. IV (1830) 123 For a chevel bolt 
and a lymour bolte weying xvj lb. q 
|| Chevelé. "[F. chevel# lit. ‘haived’, f. OF. 
chevel haix.] (See quot. 

1931-6 Bawey, Chevelle [inHeraldry] signifies stream- 
ing, i.e, a stream of light darting from a comet or blazing 
star, vulgarly called the Beard. x7sx Cuampers Cyci., 
Chevelle, used by the French heralds [of]:a head, where 
tlie hair is of a different colour from the rest of thé head. 

{Chevelure (fevélzr). Forms: 5 cheveler, 
y~chevelure. [a. F.chevelire, in OF. cheveletire 

=Pr. cabelladura, It. capillatura:—L, capillatiiva 
head of hair, .f, ‘capéWat-as haired; £ capillus a 
hair, In ME.naturalized' as cheveler, "but in mod. 
tse, treated as a French loan-word, and pronounced 
accordingly.]- : : 

“1. The hair of the head, a head of hair; fa wig. 
3470 in Cunningham Brit. Padé, (1829) 1. 18 Item, longet! 
‘to the angels four chevelérs. ¢ 1488 Dighy AZyst. 139 (Stage 
direction) Flyrst entreth Wysdam. reg his hed a cheveler 
with browes. 1652 Unquuarr YewelV - (3834) 235 Majesty 
in his very chevelure. ‘1864 R. Burton Dahome 49 Con- - 
spicuous .. by her chevelure which looked like a closely- 
fitting cap of Astrachan wool: ” 1884 West. Daily Press 29 - 

May 3/7 An abundant chevelure, drawn up'from the neck. 

2. ¢rvansf. The luminous -appearance.surrounding- 
the’ nucleus .of comets; also. the- diffused light 
round certain nebulous'stars. (Soin French} —. 

1692 Phil. Trans. VEL 4044 When we beheld the Comet 


‘plente Of stones-clere and bright to see. . [x60 


-about their necke. 1843 Lytton Las: 


881 


with-Telescopes, we saw about his head a chevelure of an 
almost equal length, without being able clearly to distin- 
guish his tail. 1792 Herscner in Phil Trans. UXXXI. 78 
A star of about the oth magnitude, surrounded by a mi 
nebulosity, or chevelure, of about 3 minutes in diameter. 
x85q"Toninson Avago’s Astrox. 135 If the moon is an old 
comet, what has she done with her chevelure, or hair? 

+Chevelu'red, a. Obs. rare—*, In 5 che'vel- 
ered. [f. prec.+-ED.] With o wig; wigged. 

c31485 Dighy Myst. fs0 (Stage direction) Alle iij .. cheve- 
lerede and somes in on gute. 

Cheven, Chevender, obs. forms of CHEvin, 
CHAVENDER, 

Cheventayn, -eyn, etc.: see CHEVETAINE. 

+ Cheveral, Ods. rare—l. [2a deriv. of chévre 
goat: Godefroy has an OF. cheveron a sort of stuff 
into which goats’ hair entered. Or can it be the 
next word? 

exsyg Wardr. Inv. Hen. VIII (in Planché) Black and 
blue cloth of gold cheverall. .green cloth of silver cheverall, 

Che'verel, sd. Os. Forms: 5 chevrelle, 
5-7 cheverell(e, 5-8 cheverel, (6 chaverell), 
6-7 chiverel({l, cheveril(]. [ME. cheurelle, a. 
OF. chevrele, -elle kid (Romanic type *caprella), 
dim. of chevre:—capra, she-goat; in mod.F. re- 
placed by the synon. chevredte.] 

1. 44. Kid; but always used in the sense of the 
full cheverel-leather, kid-leather. (Noted for its 
pliancy and capability of being stretched.) 

1400 Cov. Myst.(1841)24z Two doseyn poyntys of cheve- 
relle, the aglottes of sylver feyn. 1440 Promp. Parv. 73 
Cheurelle, leddare. 1530 Parser. 205/1 Chevereil lether, 
chenevotin, 1996 Br. Curtis Sera. viii. J.) The nature 
of cheveril leather is, that if a man take it by the sides 
and pull it in breadth, he may make a little point as 
broad as both his hands; if he take it by the ends and pull 
it in length, he may. ¢ it as small as a thread. x589 
Pappe w, Hatchet Dij, If they make their consciences 
stretch like chiuerel in the raine. x609 Armin JZaids o, 

More-Cl. (1880) 108 A gloue of warmth, Not cheuerell. 
1788 Jounson, Cheveril. .now obsolete. 

ig. ig92 Swans. Rom. § Yud.u. iv. 87 Here's a wit of 
cheverell, that stretches from an ynch to an ell broad. 

2. attrib. Made of cheverel~leather. 

xs Will of Symson (Somerset Ho.) Cheverell purse. 
1g49 Cuatoner £vasm, ot Folly Rja, To streche out 
heaven, that is to saie holy writte, lyke a cheverell skynne. 
x6ozr Suaxs, Twed. NV, 11. i, 13 A sentence is but a cheu’rill 
gloue to a good witte, how quickely the wrong side may be 
turn’d outward, 1607 TorsELy Serfeuds 734 Stretching like 
a Le ag oa 

b. jig. Of the nature of cheverel-leather ; stretch- 
ing, flexible, pliable, yielding, clastic; es. in 
phrase @ cheverel conscience. 

1583 Sruspes Anat. Aéus. 1.12 The lawiers have such 
chauerell consciences, 2603 T. Hurron Reasons for Refusal 
62 In his cheverel fancie. 163 Suaxs. Hex. VII/, n. iit, 2 
The Capacity Of your soft Chiuerell Conscience, 1662 
Futter Worthies w. 4 Cheverol-consciences, which will 
stretch any way for advantage. 2673 HickERINGILL Gregor'y"s 
Father Grey-b. 302 With wide open Mouth and Cheveril 
Lungs. x7os — Priest-Craft 1. vii. 72 Get Cheverel- 
Charity, that will stretch, wide, wide. ‘ 

3. Comb., as cheverel-brained, -conscienced, 

1608 Day Law Trickes w. i, (1881) 58 Ile see which of my 
cheuerill braind immitators dares follow my fashion. 1630 
J. Tavtor (Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. 111. 73/2 A 
cheuerell conscienced Vsurer. 

+Che-verel, 50.2 ? Obs, (See quot.) 

[1721-1800 Battey, Cheverilius (Old Law], 2 young cock 
or cockling.] 1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) I. 450 A variety of 
goldfinch .. called by the London bird-catchers a cheverel, 
from the manner in which it concludes its jerk. 

+ Che-verelize, v. Obs. rave—'. [f. CHEVEREL 
sb. 4 -178.] trans. To make or ong of stretching 
to any extent, like cheverel-leather. Hence Che- 
verelized Zf/. a. 

x6a3 Br. Mounracu AZ. Cassar iv. 23, I appeale unto 
your owne, though never so much Cheverellised consciences. 

Cheverie, ~ye, obs. forms of CHIEFERY. 

Chevern, Chevernel, obs. forms of CHEvIN, 
CHEVRONEL, 

Cheveron, var. form of CHEVRON. 

+ Che-veronne. Obs. rare. Apparently a cor- 
ruption of chazfron, shawofron, CHAMFRAIN ; perh. 
confused with the heraldic CHEVRON. 

cx420 Anturs of Arth. xxx, His stede.. was trapput to 
the hele. Opon his cheueronne be-forn, Stode as a vnicorn 
Als scharpe as a thorn An nanlas of stel ; 

+Che'vesaile. Obs. [a. OF. chevegaille, -es- 
saile, part ‘of any garment which goes round the 
neck, ‘collar (:—-L. type *capitial, -da), f£. OF. 
chevece:—L. capiiia, pl. of capitium, opening for 
the head in a tunic, neckband, collar, f. capéé~ head : 
cf, Cavesson.] , ‘ ; 

The collar of a coat, gown, or other garment} in 
the 14th c. oftén richly omamented. (By late anti- 
quaries, historical novelists, etc, apparently often 
taken for a gorget, necklace, or collar, as a sepa- 
rate article of attire). = > : 

¢x400 Rem. Rose 1082 Aboute hir nekke of gentyl entayle 
Was shete the riche chevesaile, In which ther.was ae gret 

AMDEN 
Rem, (2637) 196 They had also about this’ time [ ich, II] a 


gorget called a Chevesail, for as yet they used no. bands 
2% Bar, i. ix, Some 


nowches and knackeries..indifferently well yrough P “specie 


. CHEVING. 


ally a chevesail. 1847-9 Rossett! Bride's Prel, ix, Around 
her throat the fastenings met Of chevesayle and mantelet.]. 

+Chevese. Obs. Forms: 1 (cobis), ciefes, 
cifes, cefes, ceafes, cyfys, cyfese, 3 chivese, 
chevese. [OE. cgbis (=%), cefes, ctefes, cdfes, 
eyfes str. fem., and ctefese, cyfese wk. fem. :—WGer. 
havis, kavist, MLG. keves, hevese, MDu. hefse, he- 
visse, Du. kevis, OHG. chebis, chebisa (MUG. kebes, 
hei e)se, Ger. kebse) :—OTeut. *kabisjd-, *kabisjin-. 
ON. has a cognate masculine he/szr (:—kadisjo-z).] 

A concubine, mistress, leman. 

ajoo Lpinal Glass. 745 Pelices, cebisae—Erf, Ugediex) 
caebis. 800 Corpus Gi. 1540 Pelices, cebisc. 893 K. 
‘Ecerep Ovos. vi, xxx. § 4 His suna..done he haefde be 
Elenan his ciefese. @ 1000 in Thorpe Laws I. 406 (Bosw.) 
Se de habbe riht wif, and eac cifese [v. ». ceafese, cefese]. 
cx205 Lay. 6356 Ane chiuese [z275 lemman] him ichms, 
e225 St. Alarher. 3 Yet ha is freo wummon, ich hire wull 
habben ant to wif halden; yef ha theowe is, ich cheose hire 
to cheuese. 

Cheves-born a., born of a concubine, bastard. 

c ue Lay. 4334 Ezert pu benne cheues-boren [1278 cheuis 

ec. 


ore]. + 

Chevestre, var. of CHEVASTER, 

I\Chevet (fave). [F. chevet pillow, ‘eastern 
extremity of a church, especially considered exter- 
nally’. In the latter sense, French formerly used 
cheves :—-L. capitium, f. capet-head. (Sce Littré.)] 

The French name of the apsidal termination 
(semicircular or semipolygonal) of the east end of 
a church; particularly applied to that of French 
Gothic churches, where it is sometimes surrounded 
by apsidal chapels. 

1809 WiutttincTon £cc/, Rtas France w, iit, (1811) 132 
Rebuild the upper end of the church, which is called the 
Chevet, or round point. 1862 Sa/. Rez. 30 Nov. 568 The 
choir, chevet, and transepts of the Abbey church [of West- 
minster].. belong to the great rebuilding undertaken by 
Henry TIL. 1861 A. B. Hore Lug. Cathedr. roth C. iit. 
92 We have a further reason..for the adoption in our cathe- 
drals of the chevet. 1888 Lorie Yozver of Loud, 36. 

+Che'vetaine. Ols. Forms: 3-5 cheve- 
teyn(e, 3, 6 -aine, 4~5 -ayn(e, § -ein, -an, -un, 
chiveteyn, chyveteyne, -tayn(e, 5-6 chieve- 
tain, 6 chieuetaine; 3~5 cheventeyn, 4-ayn, 5 
eyne, -ein, -en(e, chevynteyn. [ME. chevetaine, 
a. OF. chevetaine, -aigne, 12th c. semi-popular ad. 
late L. capitaneus, capitanus, chief, principal, f. 
capit- head: see Caprain, The word underwent 
various corruptions in ME. ; but the form chev{e)- 
taine under the influence of chef, Curler, became 
cheftatne, CHIEFTAIN, which at length superseded 
all the others.] Earlier form of CHIEFTAIN. 

1278 Tsay. 5879 And ouer eche ferde anne cheuetaine 
[zz0g heretoze]. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 213 Cheueteyns he 
[Arture] made somme; As be kyngof Cornwayll, etc. /bid, 

oo Roberd Courtchese hit chose to cheuenteyne. ¢ 1386 

HaucER /Cut's T, 1696 And if so be the chieftayn [2 1 
chiefteyn, cheuynteyn, cheuentein, chevetayn, cheftaigne, 
cheventen] be take. ¢ rg00 MAuNDEy. Prol. 3 Withouten a 
Cheventeyn, or a chief Lord. c 1440 Gesta Rom, (1879) 9 
Whenne be cheventeyns of the cite sawe him. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. Ixvi. 49 They take..the kynges broder to ben 
hir chyusteyne. 1867 Drant Horace’s Epist. u. i. G viij, 
Thee being cheuetaine [te Princige], 1586 Frrne Silas, 
Gentrie 24 In the choise of Chieuetaines. 

| Cheville ({évzl). (a. Fr. cheville, in many 
technical senses, e. g. pin, plug (in carpentry), etc., 
and thence in the sense of word inserted to plug 
up a vacant place in a sentence.] 

1. A meaningless or redundant word or phrase 
inserted to round off a sentence or complete a verse. 

1883 Simcox Latin Lit. II. v.v. 77 One finds the chevilles at 
the end of the line in the ‘/Eneid’. 1885 Contemp. Rev. 
Apr. 351 Cheville .. is any meaningless or very watered 
phrase employed to strike a balance in the sound. 

2. ‘The peg of a violin or similar stringed in- 
strument’ (Stainer and Barrett, 1878). 

Chevils, variant of Kuvets (of a ship). 

Chevin (tfevin). Forms: 5 cheveyne, 5~7 
chevyn, cheven, (6 chevion), 6-7 chevine, (7 
chevern), (8 given), 9 chivin, 6- chevin. [a. 
F. chevin, also chevanne, in OF. also chevesite, 
Swiss Rom. chevenne (Godef.) : of uncertain deri- 
vation : see Littré.] A fish, the CHUB. _ Aa 

¢ 1480 Voc. in Wr. Wiilcker 613 Strengula, quidam piscis, 
acheveyne. 1496 Bk. St, Aléan's, Fishing 28 The cheuyn 
is a stately fysshe; and hisheed is a deynty morsell. c 1532 
Dewes /#trod, Fr. in Palsgr. (2852) 913 Cheuyns, chieuen- 
nes. 1883 Prat Divers New Exper.(1594) 4 Forthecheven 

1 must make your baites as big as cherrie stones, 162 
Dravron Poly-olb, xxvi.(1748) 37% 7663 Watton Angier 59 
Have you no. other way to catch a chevin or chub? x6s5 
Mourer & Bexn. Health's Improv.(1746) 274 Chevins and 
Millers thumbs, are a kind of jolt-headed Gudgeons. xg25 
Braviey Fam, Dict, s.v. Standing Water, They put into 
these Pools store of Chevins. 1848 Tuoreau Maine W. i. 
(1864) 53 A shoal of white chivin, 1887 Burnanp Jucompt, 
Augler 44 The Pike. .Is worth a dozen cheven. 

+ Che'ving, 207 sé. Obs. [f. Canve v.-+-ING1,] 
The action of the vb: CHEVE. Ending, success, 
fortune: 2/2, evdl ch(d)eving, ill success, bad luck. 

exgoo Cocke Lorelies B. 2'The people blesseth hym with 
evyll chevynge. 3530 Parser, 709 God sende you yvell 
chevyng, whiche is‘a maner of cursing. 1596 HarincTon 
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CHEVIOT. 


Ulysses upon Ajax, You haue vsde a Doctour farre worse, 
and therfore look for ill chieving. _- 

Cheviot (tf-viat, tfev-). [Name of the moun- 
tain range on the borders of England and Scotland.] 

L. Cheviot sheep, in plural often Cheviots : a hardy 
breed of short-wooled sheep, thriving on ‘the 
Cheviot Hills and in mountainous districts, and 
valued on account of their heavy carcases and fine 
thick-set wool, Cheviot wool. : 

2835 Scorr Guy AZ, ii, Highland cattle and Cheviot sheep. 
184x Penny Cycl. XXE. 359/1 The Cheviots .. differ essen- 
tially from both the black and the dun-faced breeds by 
which they are surrounded, but neither history nor tradition 
has given the slightest clue to theif origin. 1870 Miss 
Broventon Red as Rose 11. 5 (Hoppe) Jack’s sheep .. the 
Cheviots that he was so proud of. — 

2. A cloth made from Cheviot wool. 

1883 Cassell s Fam, Mag. Oct. 696/2 Cheviots and Vicunas 
are heing employed for many autumn gowns, 1887 Daily 
News 4 Fuly 4/3 Worsteds, diagonals, twills, and cheviots. 

+ CGhe-visance!. Ods. Forms: 4 chevisans, 
chevicaunce, chewisance, chefesaunce, chyve- 
saunce, chevyssauns, 4-5 chevissaunce, -ance, 
4-6 chevysaunce, -ance, chevesance, -aunce, 
4-7, 9 chevisaunce, -ance, 5 (cheysaunce, 
chevysshaunce), chevesauns, chevyshaunce, 
eance, (7 chevisancie). [a. OF. chevisance, 
chevissance, f. chevissant, pr. pple. of chevir: sec 
CHEVISE v,] 


I, 1. A bringing to an end or issue; issue, end. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 1o5 Whan Henry herd 
tells pis of pat gode cheuysance. ¢ 2440 Gest Rone, Ix. 248 
(Harl, MS.) Shamide that he ne wiste what chevisaunce he 
mygh make. 7 
. Furtherance ; help, assistance rendered. 

@x300 Cursor Al, fg 8 (Gott) Na folk baim miht wid- 
stand ..Quilis bai wi faim had goddes cheuisans. « 1420 
Occteve De Reg. Princ. 4911 Yfa man. .Of his gode yeve 
you a gode substaunce, Kunneth bym thanke of his goode 
chevysaunce. . 

3. Resource, remedy, means of helping or extri- 
cating oneself, shift ; also, expedient, device, shifti- 
ness, 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chon. (1810) 181 If be Soudan ros opon 
Philip of France, & Iwer pan in clos withouten cheuisance. 
1393 Lanat. P, Pl, C. xxi. 16 Pauh he .. can no betere 
cheuesaunce, Neode nye hym a-non vnder his mayn- 

ce. 1440 Protest Dk. Gloucester in Rymer Foedera 

1710) X. 766 Yf.. my said Lord can find noon other meen 
or chevesaunce to keep ony part. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. 
iv, iii, Eche daye they made wyttye cheuesaunce, To helpe 
them selfe at their necessitee, ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes 9, 
Aynion (1885) 104 The foreste is soo grete, that they shall 
fynde some cheuysaunce. 1530 Patscr. 267/1 Schyfte, che- 
vesaunce, chenesance. 1548 HALt Chron.(1809) 406 Hircraftie 
chevesaunce tooke none effect in Brytayne, x60 B, Dis. 
collin, 39 Violated by Leger du main, or chevisance of wit. 

4. Contribution to the supply of any want; pro- 
vision ; spply. 

138. Wyewie IVs. (1880) 382 What chefesaunce & costis 
be clergi makip. 1565 JeweL Repl. Harding (1612) 67 There 
was then neither such number of Altars, nor such cheuisance 
of Masses, as hath beene sithence. . 

5. Provision of what is wanted for life; cones. 
provisions, substance. 

1375 Barpour Bruce tt. 4o2 He gat schippyne gud plente, 
And wictalis in gret aboundance 5 Sa maid he nobill chewi- 
sance, ¢1385 Cuaucen Z.G. IV., Phillis, Hys wyse folke 
conseyle han hym yeven.. To .. make in that londe somme 
chevissaunce, And kepen hym fro woo. 1436 Pol Poems 
(1859) II. 169 Thus moste rude ware be in here chevesaunce. 
3602 Carew Cornwall a9 The store-house of Sunnes cheui- 
Sance...Oceanus. 1609 Hottann Avent, Aarced. xxut. iti. 
221 A strong towne of defence, and for rich chevisance and 
quicke traffique a most delectable place, 1622 Coran., 
Sien, wealth, substance, chevisance, riches, possessions; 

6. Booty. b 

¢1340 Gaw, § Gr. Knt, 1390 Tas yow bere my cheuicaunce, 
Icheued no more, 1393 Gowen Cony, II. 332 As a thefe 
maketh his chevesance And robbeth mennes goodes about. 
1826 Sketton Maguy/. 2264 When we with Magnyfycence 
goodys made chevysaunce. x530 Tinpate Pract. Prelates 
sii, For him they might not slee whom they wolde, and 
make what cheuysaunce they lusted, - 2658 W. Burton /tin. 
Anton. 3 ° [They] carried their pillage. .to places of safety 
-eand fal of gladnesse for their chevisance, did then come 
again to fetch more. : oe 

TL. sec. The providing or raising of funds: 

7. Regarded as the action of the borrower: 
Raising of money by some expedient, es. on some 
surety or pledge; borrowing, Zo make a chevi- 
sance: to contract a loan; to pledge or pawn any- 


thing for ready money. : 

1386 Cnaucer Stipue.'7. 329 Chaffare is so dere, That 
nedes must he © a chevisance, For he was bonde in a 
recognisance, To payen twenty thousand sheldes anon. 
1460 CarGrave Chron, 144 For he [Richd. I] purposed to go 
to the Holy Land, and must make chevesauns for mech 
money, he sent aftir the Kyng of Scottis. 1461 J. Paston 
Lett, 4x0 II. 4x, I kowd make non othyr cheysaunce but I 
schuld a boruyed it of a strange man. 1474 lbid. 745 U1. 
xxs And as for the forte C, mark... he wolde, rather than 
joperte sholde be, purvey it by weye off chevyshaunce at 
London, in so moche that .. he had for my sake leyde v. c. 
markes worthe of plate with Hewghe Fenne. 1830 TinDALE 
Pract. Prelates xiii, The old Pope had none auctoryte to 
make anye soch cheuisaunce with St. Peters enheritaunce: 
he coude but haue the vse of it his lyfelonge. tet 

b. Resource or shift to get money, way of ‘ rais- 


‘ing the needful’. (Always in a bad sense.) 


832 


aX Cov. Afyst, xxv. 243 A beggerys dowtere’.. To 
cowmerfete a jentylwoman..And yf mony lakke, this is the 
new chevesauns With here prevy plesawns to gett it of sum 
man. ¢1gro-Barczay Airr. Maun. {x570) Ciij, Ifhe 


shame to begge..Then turneth he to fraude and crafty 
cheuesaunce, OF all men borowing on suertie, othe or seale. 


1545 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. 9 Pream., Punyshment of Usurye 
--and of other corrupte nes, shiftes and chevisances. 
1589 Putrennan Eng, Poesic 1. xviil. (Arb.) 53 Pasturage 
was before tillage, or ig or fowling, or any other preda- 
tory art orcheuisance. = 

@. Merchandise, gain (in a bad sense); esp. in 

To make chevisance oft to make ‘merchandise, 
profit, or gain of. 

“ 3535 CoveRDALE Deut. xxi. 14 Then shalt thou let her go 
whither she wyll, and_ not to sell her, nor to make cheue- 
saunceofher. 3665 Fardle Facions u. vii. 162 The parentes 
brought to niedinesse, vse there to make cheuisaunce of 
their doughters bodies, ¢zg7o Tuynne Pride § Lowl. 
ccexxix, And to commaund and haue the world at wyll 
Others for they mak of it chevisaunce. x6x6 Buttoxar, 
Cheuisance, merchandise, bargaining. 1623-6s0 CockERAM. 

8. Regarded as the action of the lender: The 
furnishing of funds, money-lending on security. 
Also, app. The lending of goods, etc., for profit ; 
and sometimes, merely, Dealing for profit. 

(Apparently commonly applied in 15-16th c. to some device 
by which the statutes against usury were evaded.) 

1377 Lance. P. PZ, B. v. 249 Eschaunges and cheuesaunces 
With suche chaffare I dele. 138. Wvetsr Sed. Ws, IIL. 88 
Marchauntis by usure under colour of treupe pat pei eispya 
chevysaunce. ‘¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro, 283 So estately was he 
of governaunce, With his bargayns, with his chevy- 
saunce. 1393 Lanot. P. PZ. C, vit. 252 pat chaffared with my 
chyuesaunce, cheuede selde after. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & 
Lim. Alon. (1714) 33 Usury and Chevesaunce, incresith the 
Povertie of hym that borowyth. 1487 det 3 Hex. VII, ¢.6 
§3 Ordyned. .that all unlefull Chevysaunces and Usurye be 
coinbaas and none to be Ltr a oe payne of forfeyture of 
the Value of the Money or lez so chevysched or lent. 
1870 Act 13 Elis, c. 5 Couenous and fraudulent Feoffements 
--Conu ces, Bonds. .tothe overthrow of all trueand plain 
dealing, ining and chevisance between man and man. 
Ibid, c. 7 iVho is a Bankrupt) Any -. Person .. using the 
Trade of Merchandize by way of ining, Exchange, 
Rechange, Bartry, Chevisance or otherwise. 1588 J. 
Harvey Disc. in Thynne’s Animadu. (1865) 146 Pitie, 
that any such knack of knauerie, or covenous chevisance. . 
should .. overthrow .. any well governed .. state. 1602 
Fusscks 2nd Pt. Paradl, 48 It is held to be simonie, and 
corrupt cheuisance, if any valuable consideration be giuen 
in such regard facto, vel facto, {164x Termes de la Ley 56. 
1767 Biackstone Comet, 11. xxxi.] 

J Misused by Spenser and others after him, who 
have erroneously confounded the word with che- 
vance, chivalry, chevauchee, etc. : Enterprise, per- 
formance; chivalrous oa! eee or achievement ; 
expedition on horseback ; chivalry ; prowess, etc. 

(Spenser app. misunderstood some passage in Gower or 
other old writer: modern archaists have in turn misunder- 
stood Spenser.) 

1579 SPENSER Shefh. Cal. ag 4 92 They maken, many 
a_wrong cheuisaunce [géoss., Cheuisaunce, sometime of 
Chaucer vsed for gaine: sometime of other for spoyle, or 
bootie, or enterprise, and sometime for chiefdome]. 1; 

— F,Q.m.xi. 24 Shameful thing Yt were t’ abandon noble 
chevisaunce For shewe of perill, without venturing. 1600 
Farreax Tasso iv. ixxxi, Be it nos paris declar’d in France 

.. That we forsooke so faire a chenisance, For doubt or 
feare that might from fight arise. x6x2 Pasguil's Night 
Caf (1877) 109 None of more valour, might or cheuisance. 
1624 QuanLes Div. Poems Séon's Sonn. (1717) 377 Yu- 
creas'd in power, and high Chevisance Of Arms," 1849 
Lyrton A. Arthur vir. xi, Frank were those times of 
trustful chevisaunce [#vfe, chevisaunce, Spenser}, And 
hearts when guileless open to a glance. did. xit. cxcv, 
Stand forth..bold child of Christian Chevisaunce. 1882 
Suontnouse, J. Znglesané xxxii, When the northern gods. . 
rode on their chevisance, they went down into the. deep 
valleys singing magic sone 

Che'visance%, Obs. [prob. the same word as 
prec.) An oldname of some flower, not identified : 

r. Prior has suggested the Wall-flower. 

(The conjecture that this is ‘evidently a misprint for 
cherisance’, is baseless: there is no such word.) 

1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal, Apr. 143 ‘The pretic Pawnce 
And ‘the Chevisaunce Shall match with the fayre flowre 
Delice. ¢1620 T. Romnson Af. Maga, 37 The Woody 
Primrose and the pretty Paunce; The Pinke, y* Daffodil! 
and Cheuisance. 

+Che'visancerx. Obs. rare—'. [f. Curvisancy 
sb. 8+-ER.] A money-lender. ; 

1898 Stow Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xii. 421/1 Also, 
rey Usurers or false Chevesancers be dwelling within this 
ward, 1657 HowertL Londinop. 392 If any false Cheve- 
sauncers, or extortioning, Usururs dwell within their Ward. 

Che'visancing. Obs. rave—', [fas prec. 
+-ING 1] -Money-lending ; dealing for profit. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 99 If such a one now, through 
good husbandrye, cheuisauncing, lease monging, or perhaps 
miserable nigardnes shall rise up to a reunew. 


+Che'vise, v. Ods. Forms: 4 chevesschen, 
chevese, 4-5 chevis(e, 5 -yche, -yss, -esshen, 
-isshe, -ice, cheveys. [ME. chevis-, chevish-, a. 
F. cheiss- extended stem of chevir, chevissané, to 
bring to a head ‘or end, finish, achieve, make ‘an 
end of, c out, succeed with, execute, manage, 
furnish, etc., f, chef (chev-) head.] i  % 
1. trans. To achieve, perform, accomplish. - 
‘1300 Cursor Al, 8329 (Cott.) Pot ks ne it thoght to cheuis 
sua, Als pe angel brogh{t] him bodeword aa. 
2. zzir. To get on, speed, succeed. . - 


CHEVRON. 


1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 427 Gif that thai mycht cheviss 
[chewyss] swa .. ‘That thai mycht vyn the vode agayn, His 
men, thai thoucht, thai suld nocht dreid. -14.. Legenda 
Aurea 64b{in Proms. Parv.), And the nexte nyght after he 
departed in thabyte of a brother of Sympringham, and so 
cheuyssed yt he wente ouer see. es 

8. iutr. (reft.) To come to an end or issue, come 
to terms with, get on with Et 8 

2406 Occreve Jisrile rox, 1 nat can with reason me che- 
vice, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ut. xi.z91 They sawe that 
they conde not cheuyshe with them by loue. 149 Caxton 
Vitas Patr, (W. de W.) 11, xiv. (1495) 321 b, They bounde 
hym bothe handes and feet; for otherwyse coude they not 

euysshe with hym. - ; 

4. reft. To-furnish, provide for, help, take care 
of (oneself), provide for one’s sustenance. 

21300 Cursor Af. 6409 (Cott.) ‘Cheues pe,’ he said, ‘wit 
man an freck-And ga fight a-pon amalec. 1362 Lanct. ?. 
FLA. x. 72 Souereyn [of] him-sclf his soule for to 3eme, 
And Cheuesschen him from charge. ¢1374 Cuaucer Compi. 
Mars xiv, Alas! your honour and your emperise, Neigh ded 

for drede, ne can her not chevise. 402 OccLeve Lett. of 
Cupid in -Arb. Garner IV. 6s O Woman! how shalt thou 
thyself chevice; Sith men of thee so mochil harm witness? 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ixxxiii, 106 Rebecca loued best 
her sone Jacob. .because he coude best cheuisshe hym selff, 
and was of good purniaunce. @xs00 Ratis Raving 3874 
Had scho done weill Scho had ben maryt richly: Now lat 
her chewys her, fore thi. 
b. To occupy oneself ( for any one). 

c1400 Rom, Rose 6427 He shal cheveys hym for me, ForI 
trowe he can hampre thee. . 

5. trans. To provide, procure, obtain, earn, 

1340-70 ldisanader 966 Dof pow hauc cheuesed pee a 
chylde. 1440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chevystyn or purveyn 
[v7 chevy en, cheuesshen], provideo. 7475 Caxton 
Jason 66 If I sawe..alle that I coude fine and cheuisshe 
perisshe in the. depnes of the see. . 

6. ¢rans. To provide (funds), raise (money), 


borrow. 

1455 Marc. Pastos Leff. 260 I. 354 Wochesafe to che- 
vesshe for her. .xxti marke for to bepayed to Mastre Ponyngs. 
1469 Sir J. Paston ibid, 621 II. 374, 1 beseche you to sende 
me comfort with what money ye coude fynde the menys to 

et or chevysche uppon suerte sufficient. 1487 ict 3 Hex. 

TI, c.6 § 3 Forfeyture of the Value of the Money or Goodez 
soc evysche or lent. ; 


Db. intr. 

1494 FABYAS Vit. ccxxv, 253 Well I knowe he must cheuich 
for money to perfourme y* tourney. 

| Chevrette (favret). [F. chewrette (= Pr. 
aah It. capretta, dim. of chévre, L. cagra she- 
goat. . S35 

+1, A machine for raising guns or mortars into 
their carriages. Ods. . 

Haan in Baitey. 1772 Simes Alt? Guide. 

. A thin kind of goat-skin leather used for 
gloves. : 
3884 Health Exhib. Catal, 37 Kid and chevrette leather 
oS & red in the dressing yards at Grenoble, Fontaine, 
and Ottignies, near Brussels. The supplies of .. chevrette, 
or young goat skins, for stouter gloves, from Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and Bohemia. 1888 Te Lady 25 Oct. 378 Tan, 
chevrette, and silk gloves. 2 . 

Chevron (fevren), sb.) Forms: 5 cheff- 
rounce, 6 chevorn, cheveroune, 7 cheverne, 
cheavern, 5- cheveron, 6- chevron, fa. F. 
chevron rafter, chevron, circumflex accent (in Picard 
caveroit, Pr. cabrion, =P cabrio, rafter, chevron) :— 
L. type -*eaprion-em f. caper goat: Sp. has also 
cabriol in same sense :~L. capreol-2s, dim, of caper 
goat, of which the pl. cafrco/i was applied to two 
pieces of wood inclined like rafters.] 

1, A beam, or rafter; esp. in p/.'the rafters or 
couples of the roof, which meet at an angle at the 
ridge, 

(There is but little evidence of the actual usc of this in Eng.) 

[¢x300 Battie Addcy Custiumats (1887) 29 Quatuor cheve- 
runs et omnia pertinentia in parictibus, 31331 Lrtere 
Cantuar. (Rolls)-1. 368, Xij. cheverones ct ij postes de 
quercu.)] 1580 Hontypann Treas. Fr. Tong, Vin Chevron, 
a Chevron, a rafter in the house that beareth vp the roofe, 
1621 Cotcn., Chevron, a kids a Chevron (of timber in build- 
ing); arafter or sparre, 1627 Minsuxu, Cheverous. 1692 
Coes, Chevrons, the strong rafters mecting at the house 
top, x8sr Turner Dow. lrchit. 1. i. 17 Its timber gable, 
and seven couples, or cheverons, of the roof. ; 

b. (See quot.) 

1762 in Picton L'fool ALunic. Rec.(1886) 11,240 Fish yards, 
cheverons, or other obstructions to navigation in the river. 

2. Her. A charge or device on the escutcheon, 


‘consisting of a bar bent like two mecting rafters, 


thus, A. Chevron couged: onewhich does not touch 
the sides of the escutcheon ; cheuror én chief: one 
which rises to the top ofthe field ; cheovon rompee: 
one with the upper part displaced, as if broken off. 
1395 in ZZ. F. se ar Akeuerlet of red sendel ypou- 
thered with Cheuerons. 1486 5k, St.Adéaus, Her, Bvb, The 
secunde pynyon-is called cheffrounce, that is, a couple of 
sparis. 1610 Guitum Heraldry wm. v. -(1660) 123 This 
Cheuron in Blazon is called Rompee, or rather Rompu. 
1675 Lond. Gaz. No. xo43/s Stolen out of the Buttery and 
Butlers Chamber at New-Colledge in Oxford .. one large’ 
Silver Pot..and about eleven small ones, all markt with the 
Colledge Arms, viz. two Cheaverns between three Roses.- 
1872 Rusnin Lagile's N.§ 235 The Chevron, a band bent 
at an angle (properly a right angle) .. represents the. gable 
orroofofahouse. eas ecient <4 
8. The same shape used in decorative art, etc. 
1608 B. Jonson Masque of Blacki, (R.) The top thereof 


CHEVRON. 


was stuck with a chev'ron of lights, 1835 Munir Sit, Birds 

(2842) I. 208 The wings and tail are black .. the latter 

witha chgvronof white, 1865 Luspock Preh., Tines-vi. 169 

Incised patterns in which the chevron or herring-bone con- 

stantly reappears. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect, Archit, 11..816 

These chamfers. .enriched with chevrons of slight depth. 

4, esp. A distinguishing mark or. badge on the 
sleeve of non-commissioned officers, policemen, etc. 

18x3 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disd. X. 363, [am ignorant to 
what purpose. .gooo serjeants’ chevrons. .are to’ be applied. 
2844 Regul. & Ord. Army t49The Non-commissioned Officers 

..are to wear Chevrons on each Arm. 3868 7imes 3 Mar., 

Constables O’Brien and Mackay, who assistéd-in the arrest, 

received chevrons, 1884 Sir I. S. Rovers in ‘19% Cent. 
June 1072 No reason why the chevron should: not still be 
“given. .to mark certain periods of average good conduct, 

5. attrib. and Comb. as chevron-cloth, form, 
-pattern, -shaped adj.; chevron-bone, the V- 
‘shaped bone branching from the vertebral column 
of some animals; chevron-moulding, an oma- 
mental moulding of a zigzag pattern; chevron- 
work=préc. Also chevron-wise (-ways) adv., 
in-the manner of a chevron. 

3836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I,369/1 The *chevron bones of the 
anterior portion ‘of the tail. “ 1884 Cassed/’s Fan. May. 
Mar. 246/r ‘*Chevron cloth owes its name to the herring- 
bone weaving. 1836 J, Saran Panorama Sc. § Art I, 
138 The zigzag or *chevron moulding, which is generally 
used in great profusion. 1616 W, Browne Srit. Past, 1. iv, 
The Plow-man .. Throwes up the fruitful earth in ridged 
hils, Betweene whose *chevron forme he leaves a balke. ° 
3834 Woopwarn Jfollusca (1856) 87 *Chevron- shaped 
coloured bands. 16x0 Guituim Heraldry ut. vi. (x6r1) 58 
‘Two lines erected *Cheuronwaies, 1864 Bourew. Heraldry 
Hist. § Pop, xvit. § 2. 274 A line set chevron-wise, 

+ Chevron, 50.2 Obs, Also cheveron. [app. 
an error for CHevEREL (but Cotgr. has ‘chevron 
kid’): chevevon in Old French was a stuff con- 
taining goat’s hair. Sir W. Scott, in his use of the 
word, probably merely followed quot. 1754.) ‘A 
glove’ (Jamieson); app. meant for: Kid-glove. 

1754, Six J. Scorr Stagger. State of Sc. Statesm, 50 (Jam.) 
Sir Gideon by chance letting his chevron fall to the ground, 
the king, altho’ being both stiff and old, stooped down and 
gaye him his glove. x88 Scort Aré. Afid/, viii, A black 
pairo’cheverons! 1826-— IVoodst. UIT.200, 1828 —F. M. 
Perth v,1..am sorry for that poor lover who will never wear 
right-handed chevron again, 

Chevron, Os. rare. [f. Cunvnon sd.1, or 
ad. F. chevronier, to adorn or charge with chev- 
rons.] _évavs, To fit with chevrons or things 
arranged chevronwise ; to make with a’ chevron 
pattern. 

1843 TRAHERON Vigo's Chirusg, ut. 1, vi.g2 You must sewe 
of cloutes incoled or cheverned and laye them upon the 
wounde, 1606 B. Jonson Hymenwi (R.) Whose nether 
parts, with their bases, were of watchet cloth of silver, 
chev'ron’d all over with lace, 851-3 Turner Dowd rchit, 
II.v, 227,(transl. Lib, Roll.35 Hen.I11) And cover the cham- 
ber. .with shingle and chevron it orig. keveronari facias), 

Chevronel (fevrénel). Hér. Also 6-8 chever- 
nel(1, 7-onel, 8chevronell(e. [f. Cuzvron sd. + 
-EL * dim.] A bent bar onthe escutcheon half the 
breadth of the chevron. 

1592 BossEweEL Aswoviz 12 A Cheuernel containeth halfe 
the Cheuron. x610 Guitim Heraldry u. vi. 1627 Dray- 
ton Agincourt 14 The men of Glostershire, In Gold three 
Bloudy Cheuernells doe- bring. 1864 Boutenn Heraldry 
fist, & Pop, xv. 191 A differenced shield of the De Clares 
which charges chevronel with three Zenss de Lys. 

Che'vronelly, ¢. Ze. [see -x3.] Charged 
with or bearing chevronels. 

* 1884 WV. Q. 9 Aug, 112/1, I have looked .. for any coat 
with two chevronels, and have only found instances of chev- 
ronelly of fourand six, 9 | : 

Chevrony (fe'vroni), a [ad. F. chevronuné, 
pa..pple: of chevronner f, chevron] © 


1. Her.’ Charged with chevrons. 

“1924 Dict.'in Gurllim's Heraldry, Cheverony (in French, 
Chevronzxé), signifies a Shield laid out’ iffto several ‘equal 
Partitions, Chevron-wise. Sho ; 

&. ge. Formed of chevrons, zigzag. 


1887 Proc. Soc, Antig. 24 Veb., A simple incised border 


with a chevrony pattern. © : : 26 
Chevrotain, -in (fe'vrotcin, -tin).. [a. F. cheo- 
votin (-ait), dim. of OF. cheorot, itself orig. a dim. 
of chévre she-goat.] The smaller species of Musk 
Deer, found inS.E. Asia and the adjacent islands. | 
1774 Gornsm, Wat, Hist. 1. 1. iti. 3xx--The’ chevrotin, or. , 
‘little Guinea deer. .the least of all cloven-footed quadrupeds, 
1847 Carrenter Zool, § 277 The true Musk-Deer inhabit.. 
central Asia ..The other Musk-Deer to which.the general 
name of Chevrotains is given, are inhabitants of Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra, and Southern India. - 1880‘A. R, WALLACE 
fst. Life'27 The Tragulide are.smal] ‘deet-like animals, 
known as chevrotains or mouse-deer.. 1883 Mrs. Bisnor 
Sk. ix Malay Penin, in Leisuré-H. 85/1.The palandok-or 
chevrotin, the hog deer. .and the sambre, may not be far off. 


Chevy; chivy (te'vi, tfi-vi), 52:. Also chivvy. 


[This and the cognate verb are modern;:and prob: - 


ably arise out of Cheyy chase: -seé below.] 
1;..As a hunting cry. ~~ a es ee 
19783 O’Keere Busting Song, ‘Old Towler’, With ahey, 
ha, chivy Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy.- 18.. SHAIRP- 
in Knight S.-§- J'viends 12 Then, with the music of the 
baying pack, All the old chivalries came floating back,-And 
mingled with the chevy and the: chime. > 1865 Dickens - 
Afut, Fr. ut. x,.When, you are ready; ‘I am:...with a, Hey_ 
Ho Chivey, and likewise with a-Hark Forward;-Tantivy.. = 
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2. A chase, pursuit, hunt: 

-@ 1824 CaPetL Lorrr Self-Foritation (2837) 1. 174 Run- 
ning into a‘hare after a chevy of a full hour. 1842 S. Lover 


|. Handy Andy v.48 The man... made a chevy down the 


south side 6f Leicester Square, etc, 1860 J.C. Atiinson 
Playhours 1 Come out man and warm your blood with a 
chivy. 1862 H. Marrvar Vear iz Sweden I. 257 A stag 
hunt in full chevy. 21872 Daily News 3 Sept., With noisy 
chevies after the hares. 

3. The e of prisoners’ base. 

1883 I. Anstey Vice Versa v, This particular sport ‘chevy’, 
commonly known as ‘ prisSners’ base’, being of a somewhat 
monotonous nature, and calling for no special skill on the 
part of the performers, 

b. The set of players who are chased in this game. 

1839 J. Pavn Foster Brothers viii, 129 We were great at 
football ; we were a most distinguished ‘chevy’. 

4. Chevy Chase: the scene of a famous Border 
skirmish, celebrated in a well-known ballad; hence, 
transferred, as in quots. 

(Quot, 1665 refers possibly to a song of the name.) | 

6s Locke Letter in Fox Bourne Life (1876) I. iif. 113 
He that could not .. make better music with a chevy-chase 
over a, pot of smooth ale, deserved well to pay the reckoning 
and go away athirst. 1876 J2d-YVorksh, Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Cheuy-chase, a running pursuit, 1880 /i”est Cornu. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Cheuy-chace, a great bustle or noise. ‘ What's all 
the Chevy-chace about?’ ” . 

Chevy, chivy (tfe'vi, tfi-vi), v. Also chevey, 


_ chivey, chivvy. [Sec the sb.]J f 


1. ¢rans. To chase. 

2830 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Chivy, to chace, to run and 
career gaily, like boys in their sports. 31840 Grn. P. Tuomr- 
son Zexerc. (1842) V. 50 ‘The other side are to blame, if 
they do not, as we should say in the dragoons‘ Chevy’ them 
back again. 31873 G. C. Davies Mount. § Aleve xi. 85 We 
:» had been chevied by a diminutive black bull of exceed- 
ingly fierce aspect. 1883 DuéZy News 26 eb. 2 Localities 
whence omnibuses and railways have chivied romance. 

2. intr. To race, scamper. 

1830 Fory [see 1], 1863 J.C. Juarrreson Live it Down 
II, 243 (Hoppe), I just caught sight of young Squire Turrett 
chiveying along as if the old ’un was behind him. 1865 
Daily Tel, 4 Mar., They [the hares] had ..‘ chevied’ over 
the moonlit open so securely, that they had almost for- 
gotten to sleep with one eye open. 

Hence Chevied, chivied /. a., -ing wb/. 5b. 

1880 Brackuore £vema (Hoppe) The very least child of 
all, too young as yet for chivying. 1886 N. Tiranp in 19¢/ 
Cent., ‘The poor chivied outcast. 

Chew (tfi2),v. Forms: 1 céowan, 3 cheowen, 
cheouwen, chewwenn (Or.), 3-5 chewén, 3-6 
chewe, (4 chyewe, 5 schewe), 5- chew. Sec 
also variants Cuaw, Cuow. [OE. cdowan, pa. t. 
céaw, cuwon, pa. pple. cowen, corresp. to OHG. 
chinwan, kiuwan, pa. t. kot, kitwiun, gihiiwan, 
Aivwan:—OTeut. *keowan. The original strong 
pa. t.and pa. pple. appear not to have come down 
into ME. ; an analogical pple. cheqwer occurs how- 
ever ‘in 16th c.] 

1. trans, To crush, bruise, and grind to pulp, 
by the continued action of the molar teeth, with 
help of the tongue, cheeks, and saliva. 

¢ 1000 JErric Fone, 1, 510 (Bosw.) He het hine ceowan 
mid topum his fingras. /ééd. 1, 404 Hi cuwon heord girdlas, 
and gers xton, a1225 Aucr. R. 80 Hwose cheouwed 
spices, ¢ 1386 Craucer Millers T.504 But first he cheweth 
greyn and lycoris, To smellen sweete. 160x CornwaLuves 
Ess. (1632) xxiv, Barre some fellow from chewing a sticke. 
3710 J. Crarnye Rohault's Nat, Phil. (1729) 1.175 It excites 
but 2 very small Sensation in those who chew the Wood. 
1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodics 803 No astringency is 
perceived when a piece of it is chewed. 1839 E. D, Cuarke 
Trav. 102/x To lead a very idle life .. chewing tobacco or 
opium, 1865 Livincstone Zaméesé xix. 398 They frequently 
chew the branches for the bark and the sap alone, 

b. In carly times often equivalent to gnaw. 
arooo Soul's Address 72 (Gr.) Pec sculun moldwyrmas 
ceowan. cx1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 183 Iuele wurmes mote 
pe chewe. : . 

2..esp. To perform this operation upon (food), 
in preparation for swallowing it; to masticate- 
Sometimes, To eat with chewing, devour. 

1397-Laxci. P. Pl. B, xvi. 199 Let hem chewe as pei 
and-chide we not, susteres, For hit is a botless bale pe 
byte pat pei eten. 1480-1530 JZy77. our Ladye 40 Bodely 
meate’is not ryght profytable, but: yf yt be wel chewyd. 
r600 SHaxs, A. ¥.°L. 1. iii. 102 Chewing the food of 
sweet and bitter fancie. x65 Hosnes Leviath. mt. xxxii. 
x95 Pills. .chewed, are for the most part cast up again with- 
out’ effect. 1974 Gorpsm. Nad. Hist. (1776) IIT, 349 These 
[teeth] also-seem’ better. adapted for tearing and chewing, 
than those of the cat kind. 1879 Froupe Cesav xv. 247, L 
am chewing what I have to swallow. :-~ 4 ; 

b. To masticate for another. . 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R, vieix. (1498) 195 The moder 
chewyth meete inher mouth and makyth it redy to the 
tothlees chylde that he may the easylyar swolowe the meete. 
agsz [see Cnewep]. 1913 STEELE Lnglishut, No. 15, tor 
Chew of cut it small, that the Lion may swallow it safely. . 

3. fig. and transf. in many applications : 

“a. by simile. — * ae . 

1393 Lanct. P, PZ. C. 1. r40 Holy churche, and charite- 
3e ,cheweb‘and deuoureb. « férd. vir. 154,(MS..F), I spak no 
speche it-swal so my breste pat I chewed it as a cowe pat 
code chewith ofte, 2597 Baton Ess. Sivedies (Arb.) 8 Some 

sbookes are to bee taste ane 

_few to bee‘chewed and disgested. . 1696 Evecyn in’ Pepys 
Corr.:3 Dec., I have of late. been chewing, over some old 
stories, ~! cine > f 


* bein réfefence to spiritual food: To meditate on. ; 


|, others to bee swallowed, and some . 


CHEW. 


‘¢ x200 Ormin. 1241 Forr -be to 3ifenn bisne patt te birr 
ummbepennkenn a33 & ieee i bin heorrte fa! pu ith 
cwemenn pin Drihhtin. cx410 Love Bonavent, Mirr. 
(Sherard MS.) Gostly ane in ig nranere the gospell 
of crist. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 174. The com- 
maundementes of god, of the whiche we must fede dayly, 
and chewe them in our hertes, by ofte meditacyon. 

¢. in reference to counsels, opinions, statements, 
etc.: To consider or examine deliberately (as a pro- 
cess preliminary to swallowing and digesting them). 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint, 367/1 It is good ..to 
haue thinges well chewed, that we may the better digest 
them, 1626 Str C. Cornwatuis Dise. Prince Henry in Hazl. 
Misc. (1641) T11. 522 Counsels are to be chewed not swal- 
lowed. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 397. 1678 Cuv- 
wort Jtedd, Syst, 560 Nor scrupulously chew or examine 
any thing. 

d. in reference to plans, etc.: To meditate, 
devise or plan deliberately. 

1599 Suaxs, //en, V, 11. ti, 56 Capitall crimes, chew'd, 
swallow’d, and digested. 1682 Drypen Duke of Guise 1. iti, 
If while alive, I cease to chew their ruin. 1738 Prior To 
Aly. Harley 283 He chews Revenge. 

e. in reference to words: To take or retain in 
the mouth ; to keep saying or mumbling over. 

1603 SHaks, Afeas. De AL i. iv. 5 Heauen in my mouth, 
As if 1 did but onely chew his name. 1833 Marryar 2. 
Simple xxxix, Her mother was startled when she put the 
question to her, and chewed it, and cursed her when she 
insisted upon the truth, 

+f. Zo chew to (a person): (cf. 2b); to reduce 
(anything) to a condition ready for another's use, 
to prepare (words, etc.) for another to utter, Ods. 

1594 Carew tr. Wuarte's Lxvant. Wits xi. (1616) 156 Law- 
yers. .if the cases which the law thrusteth into their mouth 
bee not squared and chewed to their hands, they are to 
seeke what to doe, 1641 Mitton Animady, it, Wks. (1847) 
6o/: A minister that can not be trusted to pray in his own 
words without being chewed to..should as little be trusted 
to preach. : 

4. Zo chew the cud: of certain quadrupeds, to 
bring back into the mouth and masticate the food 
which has been coarsely bruised and swallowed 
into a first stomach ; to ruminate. 

In OE. the simple céozvan is so used; the Ayenb. has ¢/¢- 
chyeiwe. : “ i 

croco AELenic Lew, xi. 3 Diut hig eton ba nytenu be hira 
clawe toda:lede beop and ceowap. Ne ete ge pa ping pe 
ceowab, and clawe ne todwlap. cx1z00 Orin 1236 Oxe 
chewwepb..Hiss cude. @ 1300 Czersor JZ, 1958 O beist has 
clouen fote in tua An chewand cude, 5ee ete o pan, 1340 
alyend, 86 Efterward me ssel pesne mete eft chyewe ase pe 
oxe pet gers pet he heb vorzuelze. 1382 Wycir Lev, xi. 3 
Alle that han the clee dyuydid, and chewith kude, 1664 
Power £2, Philos. 1.16 Like so many Ginny-Pigs, munch- 
ing and chewing the cud. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
Qa p 293 The cattle .. stood listlessly chewing their cuds. 

. fig. To ‘ruminate ’. 

1382 Wycur /fosca vii, 14 Thei chewiden cud vpon whete, 
and wyne, and departiden frome. 1547 Homilies 1. E.xvhort. 
Holy Script. .(1859) rg Let vs ruminate, and (as it were) 
chewe the cudde that wee maye haue the sweete iewse 
.-& consolation of them. 1749 Fienpinc Tome Jones svm. iit, 
Having left her a little while to chew the cud, if I may use 
that expression, on these first tidings, 1768 SmoLLeTT 
Humph, Cl let. 15 July, To chew’ the cud of reflection, 
1829 SoutHEy O. Newman vii, And inall outward patience 
chew the while The cud of bitter thoughts, 1876 Maxweti 
in Life xiv. 2880 Miss Broucnion See. Thoughis 1. nxit, 
196 She is dismally chewing the cud of sour reflection, 

+5. To worry with reproaches, etc.; ‘to jaw’ 
(Cockayne). Obs. rave. 

e1230 Hali Meid, 31 Chit te & cheowed be & schent te 
schomeliche. : P : 

6. zutr. To perform the action described%n 1, 2; 
to exercise the jaws and teeth (02, gov anything) ; 
to bite, champ. 

1393 Lanat. P. P?.C. xvi. 46 Acof bese metes pis maister 
myghte not wel chewe, 1978 Lyre Dodeens wu. ci. 
287 The same chewen upon maketh one to avoyde much 
flegme. xg96 Suaks. 1 Hen, {V, wu. it. 26 The veriest 
Varlet that euer chewed witha Tooth. 1608 Vordsh. Trag. 
1. ii, 199 That mortgage sits like a snaffle upon mine inherit- 
ance and makes me chew upon iron. 1856 Kane drcé. 
Lxpl. VU. xxix. 288 The cartilaginous parts of the fore- 
flippers were passed round to be chewed upon. ; 

. fig. To exercise the mind, meditate, ruminate 


teport, olt, OCCAS. at. . 

31580 LyLy Luphies-(Arb.) 351, [ haue more desire to chew 
vpon melancholy, then to dispute vpon Magicke. 1601 
Suaxs, Ful. C. 1. ii. 171. 1649 Serves Laws Lug. u. viit. 
(1739) 49) I shall only leave the Reader to chew upon the 

joint, %732 Pore £4. Cobhane 244 Old Politicians chew on 

Visdom past And blunder on in Bus'ness to the last. 2823 
Lass Elia Ser. 1. vi, (1865) Fike To chew upon his new- 
blown dignities, 1883 Mark Twain Afississippé lili, When 
you come to .. chew at it and think it over. 

8. Zo chew wp: to demolish. Cf. Caw v. 3. 

1837-40 Hauipurton Clocks. (1862) 391, 1 felt as if I could 
chew him right up. eo ; 

Chew (tz), sd. [f precc vb. The ‘12th c. 
ichec may go back to an OE. *geceorw.] 

1. The action of the verb CHEW. . 

ex200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 35 Ofte mid wurmene icheu. 
Iéid, 123 Hwile wurmene cheu and fele odre pe ich telle ne 


- mai. 1878 L. P. Merepita Teeth ar7 After every smoke or 


chew, brush the tecth thoroughly. 
“$2.2 Jawing’, reproach. Ods..- °° 
cxz00' Trin. Coll, Hout. 13 Chest and’ chew and’ twifold 


spéche and ilch fliting of worde. ~~ _ os R 
8. That which is chewed or for chewing ; see. 


: a quid (of tobacco). 


CHEWED. 


x28 Lond, Gaz, No. 6387/2 Commonly has a ‘Chew of 
Tobacco in his under Lip. 1748 Smorterr Rod. Rand. 
xxxii, One of the sailors .. put a large chew of tobacco in 
his mouth. 1887 M. Roserts West, Averuus xx, The 
floors. .covered with saliva, old chews, and tobacco ash. 

Chewallop, adv.. vulgar. U.S. [Cf Wantor.] 

2837-40 Haripurton Clockuz. (1862) 368, I was on the edge 
of a wharf, and only one step more was over head and ears 
chewallop in the water. : ae - 

Chewalrie, -ry, etc. obs, ff. of Caivanry. 

Chewed (ifizd), go/. a. [f. Cuew v.+-Ep1] 
Bruised and reduced between the teeth, masticated. 

xssz HuLoet, Chewed meate..is the meate whiche a 
nource cheweth, 1611 Cotar., Afasché, chowed meat, such 
as Nurses giue vnto their children. 1745 Swirr Direct. to 
Servants, Footman, A bit of dirty chewed paper. 

Chewen, #//. a. Obs. =prec.: see CuEw v. 6. 

Chewer (tfio1), [f. Caew v.+-En1j] One 
that chews; sfec. that habitually chews tobacco. 

r61z R. Suxrpon Serw. S. Martinus 6 The religious 
chewer of such a cudde. 1832 Cartyte Zss. (1872) IV. 90 
A hairy Savage and chewer of acorns. 1871 Nicnots /77e- 
side Sc. 45 To enlighten smokers and chewers upon this. 

+ Chew'et.! Ods. Also 5 chewette, chawette, 
6 chuette, 7 chuet(t, chewit. [Derivation un- 
certain: it can hardly be referred to CHEW z.] 

A dish made of various kinds of meat or fish, 
chopped fine, mixed with spices and fruits, and 
baked, fried, or boiled. Later also chewet-die. 

¢14z0 Liber Cocorune (1862) 41 Chewetes on fysshe day. 
Chewetes on flesshe daye. ¢ 1430 r5¢h ¢. Cookery, Liks. 48 
Chawettys. Take buttys of Vele, etc. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry 
(1882) 55 ‘l'o mak chewettes of beeftak beef'and cutt it smalle, 
ete, a r329SKeLton/mage Hypocr.w. 556 Servinge ther god, 
ther belly With chuettes and with gelly. 1894 Huswi/es 
Handm. Kitchin 39 Make two Chewets as you would make 
two Tarts, 16z5 RLARKHAN Eng. Housew. 1. ti (1668) 
81 A chewet Pye. 1626 Bacon Sy/ve@ (1651) 14 Chuetts, 
which are likewise minced meat. 1688 R. HoLmMe A 7v0ury 
1. tii, Chewit, or small Pie: minced or otherwise. 

+Chew'et.2 Obs. rare. [a F. chomette ‘a 
chough, cadesse, daw, jackdaw’ (Cotgr.).] 

A chough: applied to a chatterer, prater. 

1862 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 56 Chatting to 
chiding is not woorth a chuet. 1596 SHaxs. 1 //en. /V, v. 
i, 29 Peace, Chewet, peace. 

Chewing (t{t#in), o/. sb, [f. Cumw v, + -1nG1] 

1. The action of the vb. to CHEW; mastication, 
Also jig. 

cro Suppl. Alfric's Voe.in Wr.-Wiilcker 179 Rusminatio, 
ciwung, wel edroc, vel aceocung. 1340 lye. 86 Vorzuelze 
wypoute chewynge. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 74 Chewynge of 
metys or opyr bynngys, masticacio, 139% Gneene [pst. 
Courticr E iija, You can sup of a coole cup of Sacke with. 
out any chewing. 1649 Mitton Ztkon. xi, (1851) 428 If the 
kingdom shall tast nothing but after his chewing, what does 
he make ofthe kingdom, but a great baby. 1835 Ban Senses 
§ /nt.1 ii. § ax [In) chewing. .there is a complicated concur- 
rence of movements of the jaw, the tongue, and the cheeks. 

+b. used as = Tasting. Obs. rare—'. 

@1300 Cursor M, 17018 Hering, sight, smelling and fele, 
cheuing er wittes five, : 5 

2. The action of champing and squeezing any sub- 
stance between the teeth, without reducing it to 
pulp, or intending to swallow it; esp. the habitual 
practice of so operating upon a quid of tobacco for 
the sake of the juice. 

xB00 Med. Frail. VIL. 131 The habit of chewing. 1842 
Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 78/t The prevalence of those 
two odious practices of chewing and expectorating, 1879 
Satain Daily Tel. 26 Dec., Chewing is rapidly going out 
of fashiof, but the quid has still a few votaries left. 

3. alévib. and in Comb., as chewing-ball (see 
quot.) ; chewing-gum (U.5.), the hardened se- 
cretion of the spruce-tree, or other insoluble sub- 
stance, chewed, after the manner of tobacco, by 
boys and girls. 

rzo8-r5 Kunsey, Chewing-drils, little Balls made of 


several sorts of Druggs, to be chew’d by Horses, in order to : 


recover their Appetite. 1753 Cuampens Cycl. Supp, s.v. 
1871 Mar Twain Séetches (Hoppe) Your little brother's 
‘chawing gum’. 1882 Chicago Advance 6 Apr, 219 They 
are the ‘chewing-gum of literature, offering neither savor 
nor nutriment, only subserving the mechanical process of 
mastication’, 1883 S¢%. Yastes’s Gas. 16 Nov,, Petroleum {is 
used],. to make the substance known as ‘chewing-gum’, 
Chewing, A//. a. That chews; ruminating. 
1634 Mizton Comus 540 By then the chewing flocks Had 
ta’en their supper on the savoury herb. 
Chewink, var. of CHEEWINK, : ; 
Chewre, obs. or dial. f, Care 5d.1, a. 


Chew-stick = CHAW-STICK. - 

188 Siumonps Dict. Trade, Chew-stick, the branches 
and sticks of Gorania Dontingensis, used in the West Indies 
for cleaning the tecth, and also powdered as a dentifrice, 

Chewyele, var. CHAVEL, obs. form of Jown. 

Chewys, -ance, etc.: sce CHEVISE; -ANOE, etc. 

Cheyer, Cheyne, obs. ff. Car, CHAIN. 

+Chey'ney. Os. Also 7 cheney, choany, 


8 cheny. ‘ [The same as cheney, vatiant of CHINA - 


(rather its Persian form chinz); sec Cumna II. Cf. 
Littré, Chind, dtoffes chindes, f° chiner (with 
wwenvers) to give different colours to the threads of 
the'warp, and arrange these so as to produce a pat- 
tem; It.‘ far i drappi, alla Chinese’.] A sort of 
‘worsted or woollen stuff. " 
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[2634 Sin T. Herperr Zaz. 4x The Bannyans. .sell Calli- 
coes, Cheney Sattins, Cheney ware.} 1668 Camo Disc. 
Trade (1694) 16x Colchester Bayes .. Cheanyes, and some 
other sorts of Norwich Stuffs. ¢1680 PoLexren in Col, 
Poems 205 In stead of our Stuff, Serges, Cheyneys, and 
other Goods. xgoxr Lond. Gaz, No. 3701/4 All sorts of 
Mercery Goods, viz. Bristol Stuffs, Toys..Shaloons..Silk 
Shags, Chenies.. will be sold by Auction. 1757 Dyer J'leece 
mi. 107 Every airy woof, cheyncy and baize and serge,. 
and all the countless list Of woollen webs. | 

In some passages it is associated with Philip and 
Cheny (also Philip, Hob, and Cheny): a phrase 
found from 16th c. in the sense of ‘ Dick, Tom, 
and Harry’; see Pari, 

x626 Beau. & Fier. Wit at Sev. Weapons u.i,’ Twill 
put a lady scarce in Philip and cheyney, With three small 

ugle laces, like a chambermaid. 1630 J. Tavior(Water P.) 
Praise of Henpseed Wks. 64 No cloth of siluer, gold or 
tissue here, Philip and Cheiny neuer would appeare Within 
our bounds. 1650 Wl of Brooke (Somerset Pio) My red 
bed of Phillipp & China. 

|| Chia, An early form of the word Tea. Cf. Cua. 

ror R. Jouxson Kingd. § Comirorz, (1603) 216 Water 
mixt with a certaine precious powder which they [the 
Japanese] use, they account a daintie beverage: they call it 
Chia. 1625 Purcnas Pilevimns wv. xviii. 437 Vhey offer him 
‘Chia? to drinke. /did. v. xv. 524. 

Chian (kein), a. (sd.) Also 7Chyan. [fL. 
Chi-tts adj. (a. Gr. Xios adj., f. Xfos Chios) +-An.] 
_ Of or pertaining to the island of Chios (now Scio) 
in the /fgean Sea, anciently famed for its wine. 
Chian earth (Chia terra): an earth obtained from 
Chios, formerly used as an astringent and a cos- 
metic. Absolutely, CAzaz, an inhabitant of Chios; 
also short for Chian wine. 

1631 R. H. Arvaignim. Whole Creature ix. 68 Let them 
have Chyan from Greece .. Vsquebath from Ireland. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. u. i. 945 The Chian and the Lesbian Grape. 
18.. Mrs. Brownine IVine of Cyprits vii, Go—let others 
praise the Chian ! 

Chian, obs. f, CAYENNE. 

Chiarlatan, obs, f, CHanbaTan. 
_Chiaroscu'rist. [f. prec.+-1sT.] An artist 
in chiaroscuro; a painter distinguished for his 
chiaroscuro. Also atirzd. 

1784~98 J. Barry Lect. Art v. (1848) 182 Practice adopted 
by the great chiaroscurists. 1870 Rusiin Lect, Ar? vi. 
159 ‘Ihe chiaroscurists must leave much indeterminate 
in mystery, or invisible in gloom, 1871 Athenzune Mar. 
No, 2262, 280 The object of the chiaroscurist school is 
to get sunshine and warmth without colour. 1887 /did. 1 
Jan. 102/2 Correggio was the only first-class colourist an 
chiaroscurist from whom Van Dyck learned nothing. 

!Chiaroscuro (ky@:rosk7ro). Also 7-9 
chiar-oseuro, 8-9 chiaro-oseuro. (Incorrectly 
7-9 chiaro-scuro, chiaro scuro.) [It.; f. chéaro 
GL. elarits) clear, bright + oscuro (:—L. obseiivis) 
dark ; thence T°. clair-obscur.} 

+1. The style of pictorial art in which only the 
light and shade, and not the various colours, are 
represented ; black-and-white, or dark brown and 
white. ? Oés, 

1686 Acuioxpy /ainting [lustr. Expl. Terms s.v., It is 
taken in two Senses .. Painting in Chiaro-Scuro is meant, 
when there are only two Colours employed. did, 163, I 
have a Head of his in Chiaro Scuro. 1696 Brooxnouse 
Temple Open. 2'The Witnesses before stood in naked and 
unfinish’d Lines, in Chiar-oscuro, as the Italians call it. 
1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue's Anced, Paint, (1786) 1.1 19 
‘Iwo pictures in chiaro scuro. 1830 D'Israrti Chas. V, 
III. vi, 8x The paintings of Vandyke for the edifice of 
Inigo Jones exist only in a sketch in chiaro-scuro, 


b. A sketch in black and white; also fig. ; 
1739 Cmner Ifo. (2756) I. 4 ‘To print off this Chinro 
oscuro of my mind. 
2, The treatment or disposition of the light 
and shade, or brighter and darker masses, in a 


picture. 

x686 Acuionsy Painting [lusts Expl.'Terms, Chiaro- 
Seure..Secondly..is taken for the disposing of the Lights 
and Shadows Skilfully ; as when we say, A Painter tnder- 
stands well the Chiaro-Scuro, 77x Smottrrr Hanph. Cl. 
Ict. 19 May, His management of the chiarv oscuro, or 
light and shadow .. is altogether wonderful. 807 J. Orn: 
Lect, ot Art tit, (1848) 295 ‘ Chiaroscuro" includes not only 
light and shadow as it aflects each separate part, but the 
proper division and distribution of the whole surface of a 
picture into bright or dark masses, whether the darkness 
¢ produced by shadow, or by the proper colour of .. the 


j oljects represented, 1871 A¢hcuaum 27 May 661 Their 


colour is superb, their chiaroscuro masterly and subtle. 
b. érausf. The effect of light and shade in 
nature, e.g. in a landscape. . 


1878 H. S. Witson Alp. Ascents i. 1 Hills, dusky in the 
after-sunset chiaroscuro of a fine summer evening. 

3. fig. Used’of postic or literary treatment, criti- 
eism, mental complexion, etc,, in various obvious 
senses, 2s mingled ‘clearness and obscurity’; 
* cheerfulness and gloom’, ‘ praise and blame,’ etc. 

x8x8 Haziatr Zug, Poets xi. (1870) 54 The portentous 
massiness of the forms, the splendid chiaro-oscuro, and, 
shadowy horror, | 1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. 1. (1858) 113 
Our Professor .. involves himself, now more than ever, in 
eye-bewildering chiavoscuro, 1842 Miss Mrrroro in L'Es- 
trange Life II, ix. 164, I delight in the bright and the 
cheerful... Now, these new people have no notion of chiaro- 
scuro, They are all oscuro, 1885 Pal Afali G. 4 June 
Writers..left to the chiaroscuro of the candid friend 
monochrome of undiscriminating reverence. . 


or the 


CHIAUS.: 


4, A method of producing wood-engravings. 
_ 19788 Month, Rev. 348 An improved method .. of printing 
inchiaro oscuro, 1874 Knicut Dict. Afech., Chiara-oscuro, 
a system of printing by successive blocks of wood which 
carry respectively the outlines, lighter and darker shades, 
etc. Practised in Germany and Italy in the fifteenth and 


sixteenth centuries, . 
5. attrib. a lit. db. jig. Partly revealed and 
partly veiled. : 


1834 Mus, SOMERVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. xxiv. (1849) 227 
The shading of these chiar-oscuro pictures. 1851 CARLYLE 
Sterling wm. v, The singular chiaroscuro manner of pro- 
cedure .. which his-anonymous..thunderings in the Ties 
necessitated in him.‘ 1860 Gro. Enior 3/742 on 20, 1 vii, 
Toward them he held only a chiaroscuro parentage. 1870 
Rusian Lect. A7t vi. 158 The Greek or chiaroscuro school. 

Chitasm. Anglicized f Cataswa, CHTASMUS. 

1870 Licntroot 24. Philipp, (1883) 89 The order of the 
clauses is reversed by the figure called c! jasm. 

| Ghiasima, (koiezma). Ava’. Also chiasm. 
[mod. L., a. Gr. xfacpa arrangement of two lines 
(sticks, etc.) crossed like the letter X (x2), decussa- 
tion; xa@Cev to mark with or like a chz (X, x).] 
Tntercrossing or decussation. _Ogtie chiasma: the 
crossing ordecussation ofthe fibres ofthe opticnerves 
at the base of the brain ; the optic commissure. 

1839-47 ‘Topp Cycl. Anat. 111. 769/t The existence of a 
chiasma is not general throughout the animal series. 1872 
Mivart Zlem. Anat. 387 This decussation of fibres is called 
the optic commissure or chiasma. 1880 GunrHer Fishes 
104 In Palzxichthyes the two nerves are fused together, 
immediately after their origin, into a chiasma. 

Chiasmal (koiezmil), a. [f Curassa or 
Cxtasmus or their Gr. originals+-au.] Of the 
nature of chiasm or decussation. 

1879 Ruttey Std. Rocks xiv. 292 The chiasmal inter- 
positions which characterise this mineral. 

|| Chiasmus (koie'zmds). Grau. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. xtacpés crossing, diagonal arrangement, esp. of 
clauses ofasentence, f. x:a¢-ew ; see prec.] A gram- 
matical figure by which the order of words in one 
of two parallel clauses is inverted in the other. 

1872 A. S. Winnins Ciccroagst, Cat, 138 note, Freguentia 
sustentatur, alitur otio, This is a good instance of the.. © 
figure called chiasmus, .in which the order of words in the 
first clause is inverted in the second, 3 

Chiastic (keiz:stik), a. [f Gr. ysaor-ds ar- 


| ranged diagonally, xsagré crosswise (see prec.) 


+-I¢.) Characterized by chiasmus. 
1868 tr. Delitssch's Contun. Hebrews \, 225 They rightly 
regard the structure of vers, r-10 as chiastic. 


Chiastolite (koisstdleit). Also -lith, -lithe. 
{named in 1800 from Gr. xtaords arranged crosswise 
(see CHIASMA) + -LITE.] ; 5 

A variety of Andalusite, a transverse section of 


which often exhibits the figure of a cross. 

{[z804 R. Jamusox J/ix, I, 547 Karsten, on account of the 
resemblance of its surface to the Ictter X, has denominated 
it Chiastolith.] 18x12 Pinwenton Petradogy 1, 106 Arecent . 
discovery, chiastolite or hollow spar. 1876 Pace Adv. 
Text-bk, Geol, viii, 162 Chiastolite .. occurring In long 
slender prisms, which cross and lie over cach other in the 
masses of slate like the Greek letter x. 

Comth., as chiastolite-slate (sce quot. 1855). 

1849. Murciuson Siluria viii. (1867) 146 Fine, glossy, 
chiastolite slates, 185s Lyett Elent, Geol, xxxy. (ed. 5) 
Chiastolite-slate. includes numerous crystals of Chiastolite! 
in considerable thickness in Cumberland. : 


Chia‘stre. Surg. [a. I. chiastre, f. Gr. type 
*yiaorpov crossing appliance, f. xea(ew to cross.] 
“A double-headed roller for securing the compress 
over the wound when the temporal artery has been 
opened’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) : . 

| Chiaus (tfaus, tfauf). Forms: 6-7 chaus, 7. 
chinuse, chinouse, 7~8 chiaush, 8 chinuss, 7-9 
chiaus, chiaux, chinoux; g Cuousn, [An im- 
perfect adaptation of Turkish (jole chdush (in 


Pers. chdwisk) messenger, herald, lictor, sergeant. 

The proper 16-z7th ¢, representation of this word would 
have been chars (tfiuf), but app. the nearest approaches 
made to this were chaus (whence Cuouse, q.v.) and chiaiush 5 
the faults of both forms are combined in the prevailing 
form chiaus. The erroncous spelling.with c4z- seems to be 
borrowed from Fr., where the better 16th c, ciao has been 
superseded by chiaan-x(occasionallyalso followed by English 
writers). ‘The more accurate spe ling in modern French is 
chaouck (sec Littré and in English Cuousu,) 

A Turkish messenger, sergeant, or lictor. 

1g99 Haxtuyr Voy. 1]. 168 Our Ambassadour sate downe 
..and the Chaus stood before him, x6r0 B.. Joxson Alch, 
1 ii, (1616) 6rx What doe you thinke of me, That-I am a 
Chiause?, doc you thinke Lama Turke?” 1624 Massincer 
Renegado mi. iv, There’s your beglerbeg, or .. your chiaus. 
r6sx Life Father Sarpi (1676) 18 This Chaus .. made no 
answer. 1653 Greaves Seragéio 18 The Chiaush Bashaw 
..and many other Chiaushes.. which are imployed in 
Ambassies, or in ordinary, messages, 1656 Oxford Gas. 
No. 57/3 Several Chiauses..have been returned with con- 
tempt... with their Noses and Ears cut off, 1684 Scan- 
derbeg Rediv. vi. 134. A Turkish Chiaux present in the 
Polish Court. 1693 J/en. Cnt.. Teckeley u. 115 Tekeli 
receiv’d x Chiaous from the Grand Seignior. 1775 CHANDLER 
Trav. Asia A. (x82) I. 286 Hended by a chtaush, or the 


messenger of the aga, 1788 Gibson Decd, ee (1846) V. 


lili. 246 Chiauss, Dragoman, Domestic, 1823 Byron Giaour 
570 The Chiaus spake, and as he said, A bullet whistled 
oer his head... -1839 JAMES Louis XTV, LV. 201 They bribed 


, the chiaoux. 


CHIBE. 


-Chiaus, v.: see CHOUSE. oe 

+ Chibe. Ols. Perhaps a variant of Caive!; 
but possibly representing OE. cége ‘onion’ and 
(?) ‘shalot, scallion’, the normal modem repr. of 
which would be chife. Cf. also Sc. czba, .sybo, 
Brena ‘ BS i eae 

{ago0 Erf G1. 286 Cavfa, cipae. eyag Corpus Gl. 448 
Cope ynnileec, cipe. pipe Vocab, in Wr.-Wiilcker 296 
Ascolonia cipe,] 69x Nicnoison Gloss, Northanhyinb, in 
Ray MW, C. Wards 140 A Chibe, Cepa, AS. Cipe. 

+Chibol (tfibal). Ods..exc. dad, Forms: 4 
chibolle, (chyball), 4-7 chibole, (5 chebolle, 
5-6 chybolle), 6 chiboll, (chibal, chibboll, che- 
bol(e, sheboule), 6-7 Ghibol, (7 chibbal), 7-8 
ehibbol, (8: chiboul, 9 dial. jibbole, chipple). 
See also Crnoue, SrBow. [a. *chzborde, a northern 
Fr. form=central F* cédorle, in_ same sense, cog- 
nate with Sp. cebolla, Pg. cebola, It. cipolla onion :— 
L, cé-, capulla onion-bed, f. céfa, cupfa onion.] 

-1. A species of Allium (4. /istelosunz), known 
also as Stone Leck, Rock Onion, and Welsh Onion, 
in appearance intermediate between the onion and 
the leek. Now little cultivated in Britain. 

(This application of the name has been certain since the 
T6th_c.; mm earlier times, as now in popular use, other 
species or forms of Allium may have been included.) 

1362 Lanai. P. PZ. A. vit. 282 Chibolles [v.*. -is, chibols, 
chybolys] cheruelys, and ripe chiries monye. 1393 47d. C. 
1x. 311 Ac ich haue porett-plontes, perselye and scalones, 
Chiboles and chiruylles. @ xq00 Piste? of Susan 105 Peo 
chyue and pe chollet, pe chibolle pe cheue. axqqo Axc. 
Cookery in Househ. Ord. (2790) 427 Take. .grene Chebolles, 
and hew hom small. x847 Boorve Brev. Health xv, 12 b, 
They muste eat no sqlades, garlyke, ramsons, onyons, 
chybolles, or Scalyons. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 203 ‘The roote 
[of Dog’s-tooth] is long and slender lyke toa Chebol. x85 
Parsons Chr. Exerc. 11. i, 168 God sent not the pleasaunt 
Manna. .as long as theyr flowerand chibals of Egypt lasted. 
x6or Hottanp Péiny six. vi, As for the Chibbol, it hath in 
maner nodistinct head at all, but only a long neck, & therfore 
it runs in maner all to a green blade; the order is to cut 
and sheare it often in manner of porret or leeks. 1626 
Surr. & Marnn. Countyy Farue 138 Quarter out a bed 
for Leekes and Cyves, and.. two other for Onions and 
Chiboles, 1620 Vener Via Recta vii, (1650) 139 Scallions and 
Chibols are much of the nature of Onions. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict,s.v. Appetite, Roasted Victuals season’d with 
Garlick, or Onions and Chibouls, Leeks, 778 See Creou.z.] 

2. A young or spring onion with the green stalk 
attached (in which stage it is much like a chibol 
proper). Chiefly dal, 

1848 Barnes Poems Dorset Dialect Gloss., Gibbole, a 

ng onion, [Ze @ letter the author says, Here [S. 
orset) it is c#éfple. In the vale of Blackmore I certainl 
heard it as a boy in the form jzbdo/e.] 1888 Exwortny ie. 
Som, Gloss., Chzbbole, a young onion with the green stalk 

attached 3 a favourite addition to salad. 

|| Chibouk, chibouque (tfibwk). Also chi- 
boque, chibbook., [a. Turkish (35. > chibiik, lit. 
small stick, also tube of the pipe; the pipe itself. 
The spelling chibougze is French.] The long to- 
bacco-pipe used by the Turks. Hence Chibouk- 


chy, chibouquejee [Turkish], pipe-bearer. 

1813 Byron Corsair 11, 1i, The long chibouque’s dissolving 

cloud. 1839 J. Sternen Trav, Turkey 38/r, 1. lolled half 
an hour ona divan, with chibouk and coffee. 1847 Disrartr 
Tancred 17 He had only taken a preliminary puff of his 
chibouque. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut, vii. 105 The long 
chibbook of the Turk. 1877 A. B, Evwarns Up Nile i. 10 
‘The sponge-merchant smokes his long chibouk. 
. 7834 Morrtr Ayesha (1846) 66 The end of the room was 
crowded «with chiboukchies or pipe-men. 1869 Guardian 
17 Mar,, The Prince and Princess started. .with a following 
of chibouquejces, syces, guides, cavasses, dragomans. 

{i Chie (frk), sd. and a. séang. [F. chic, of un- 
certain otigin; it has been variously referred to the 
German sefhick tact, skill, and viewed as an abbre- 
viation of chicaite: see Littré.] 

A. sb. Artistic skill and dexterity 7 ‘style’, such 

as gives an air of superior excellence to a person 
or thing. ; ; 
, 1856 Lever Martins of Cro’ Jf. 321 The French have 
invented a slang word, .and by the expression ‘ Chic’ have 
designated a certain property, by ‘which objects assert 
their undoubted ‘superiority over all their. counterfeits. 
3882 Miss Bravpon J4¢, Royal II. ix. 178 She had no chic. 
1887 Sir R. H, Ronerts Je the Shires i. 12 There is an‘air 
‘of chic arid high’ tone about him, 1888 Pad? Afall G. 6 
Sept. 4/2 Her voice is sweet and her delivery artistic, but 
she is wanting in what the French call ‘ chic’—an untrans- 
latable word, denoting an indispensable.quality. . | 

B. adj. ot so.used in FJ ‘Stylish’, inthe 
best fashion and best of taste.” te : 

1879 Print. Trades Frul. xxv. 14 ~What they term 
‘Fashionable Chic Note’. 2880 Ourna Maths I. 44 They 


are all chic, you know. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 The ladies . 
‘of New York ,. think no form of entertainment so é/7¢ as a° 


luncheon party, - gee whe . 
| Ghica! (t{¢ki). [App. the name in a lang. of 
the Orinoco.]’ A red 
Bignonia Chica; i native of Guiana and Colombia, 
used by sonie native tribes for painting the skin. 
(Also. called ¢avajurzi.) ~ .- 2 a 


1830 Linpigy Wat. Syst."Bot. 23) Chica is‘a red feculent - 


substance obtained by boiling the leaves of Bignonia Chica 
in water. 1860 Mayne Reip'Odd People 253. 1832 Tn. 
Ross tr. Humboldés. Trav. 1. ix,.308 His skin besmeared 
with annatto, chica, or Some other copper-red colour. 


pigment. obtained from .the © 


885 


Chica ?::seeCatona, 

Chicane (fikz'n), 5d. [a. F. chicane. 

P, chicane, chicaner, chicanerte, chicanenr, are unknown 
to'the other Romanic langs. So far as the evidence goes, 
chicanerie is considerably older than chicane, which latter 
looks like a derivative of the verb, Littré and Devic think 
the French derived from med. Gr. zgvxavi¢-ev, var. of 
zCouxavig-ey to play golf or polo (whence sGouxdmope the 
game, and rovxaviorjpioy a place for playing it, cited 
from Theophanas a.p, 817, by Sophocles); app. f. Pers, 
chaugan the crooked stick used in polo. But evidence 
actually connecting the French with the Gr. word appears 
not to be known] 

1. =CHICANERY I. , 

1692’ Locke Educ. Wks. IX. 176 Civil law .. concerns not 
the chicane of private cases, but the affairs-.of civilized 
nations in general, 1698 R. Fercuson View Eccles. 5 
With Impertinence, Insincerity, and Chicane. 1742 Pore 
Dune. 1. 28 Chicane in furs, and Casuistry in lawn. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. V7, V. v. 446 All the subtleties and chicane 
which the court of Rome can so dexterously employ to pro- 
tract or defeat any cause, x807 Jess Corr. I. 350 That 
church .. tried everything that chicane and bribery could 
do, to gain her. 1873 Mortev Rousseax If. 56 The whole 
commerce was a mass of fraud and chicane. 

2. (with g/.) A particular instance of chicanery ; 
a subterfuge, petty trick, quibble. Ods. 

1676 Tempe Leé, Wks. 1731 1I. 369 Sir Lyonell Jenkins 
told me .. of a Chicane made him by Monsieur Beverning 
upon the Point of first Visit. 1678 — iid. I]. 503 A 
Chicane about Words, whether the French Declaration 
were in Form, or their Promise in Writing. 1714 Manpr- 
vitie Jab. Bees (1723) 11. 78 Cleo. There is a great Differ- 
ence between that [natural] and artificial Courage. /7or. 
That’s a Chicane I won’t enter into. 1752 Hume Ess. § 
Treat. (1777) II. 488 One who takes advantage of such 
chicanes, is not commonly regarded as an honest man, 

Ghicane (fikern\, v [a. F. chvcane+ ‘to 
wrangle or pettifog it; to spoyle or perplex a 
cause with craftie and litigious pleading; also to 
write a verie fast hand’ (Cotgr.).] 

L, éntr. To employ chicanery; to use subter- 
fuges and tricks in litigation, or quibbles, cavils, 
shifts, and petty artifices in debate or action; to 


quibble, cavil. 

1672 Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 252 At the Treaty of 
the Isle of Wight, while they stood chicaning. 1706 tr. 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist. v6th C, 11, 1, xviii. 2g0 We ought not 
to chicane upon the Word Worship. 1748 Cuesterrint.i> 
Lett. 11, 8t Give me but virtuous actions, and I will not 
quibble and chicane about the motives. 1793 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life § Writ, (1832) II. 360 ‘The Courts chicane 
very much here. | 1797 Watroe Afem. Geo. 17, TE, 116 
Chicaning upon it rather than stare openly. 1828 
Jas. Mie Brit. India Mi, v. vii. 604 Mr. astings. .chican- 
ing about the quality of the Rajah, or his dignity and rank. 
1840 J. S. Mitt, Diss, § Disc. II. 168 Chicaning on texts 
instead of invoking principles. 

2. trans. a. To quibble over, cavil at (a thing). 
b. To overreach by chicanery. ¢@. To enter into 
litigation with (properly French). d. Zo chicane 
away: to get rid of by chicanery; so /o chicane 


any one 77/0, or ozt of a thing, etc. 

1777 Burr Address to King Wks. IX. 186 The very 
possibility of publick agency..has been evaded and chi- 
caned away. 1824 T. Jerrerson IW7it. (1830) IV. 408 
‘Those who read..to understand and not to chicane it. 1835 
Blackw. Mag, XXXVII. 359 Their ingenuity in having 
chicaned the landlords of the north. 1865 CARLYLE J*vedh. 
Gt. V. xx1. vi. 125 By way of codicil, Austria agrees not to 
chicane him in regard to Anspach-Baireuth. 1863 Ourpa 
Held in Bondage (1870) 31 She could not. .chicane me into 
admitting the promise of marriage. . 

Chieaneer. Obs. rare—'. [ad. F. chicanier 
adj. and sb. (in same sense).] =next. 

1705‘De For Dyet of Poland 48 A Whoreing, Gameing, 
Swearing Chicaneer. 

Chicaner (fikz'no1). Forms: 7-8 chicaneur, 
8 chicanner, 8- chicaner. [a. F. chécanezr, f. 
chicaner (see prec.) ; afterwards taken as f. CHT 
OAND 2. + -ER 1] 

One who practises chicanery; a pettifogging 
lawyer; a quibbler, caviller, shifty man. 

1694 R. L’Esrrance Jaddes (ed. 6) 455 A Quarrelsom 
Plaintiff and Defendant, and a Brace of Chicaneurs. @ 1704 
Locke Posth, Wks. 16 To distinguish a logical Chicanner 
from a Man of Reason. 1742 Nortu Ld. Guilford 11. 73 
(D.) The knavish confederating officers, and otherchicaneurs 
that belong to the court. x Burke Corr. (1844) III. 288 
All men are not courtiersor chicaners. 1869 Public Opin. 15 
May (article) The Chicaner of the Exchequer. 

Ghicanery (fiké'nori). Forms: 7 chiquan- 
erey;-ery, chicanrey, chicannery, 7-8 chicanry, 
y- chicanery. [a. F. chicanerde, in Littré the 
earliest exemplified member of the group, implying 
however the existence of the vb. chzcaner and sb. 
chicaneur os its source: see-ERY. Formerly more 
completely anglicized as ‘chz-canry.] 

1. Legal trickery, pettifogging, abuse of legal 
forms; the use of subterfuge and trickery in de- 


-bate or action; quibbling, sophistry, trickery... 


* ax613 Overnury Obserd: State-France (1836) 24x All this 
chiquanerey, as they call .it, is brought into France from 
Rome, 1663 Every Lett. Sir P. Wyche 20 June, We have 


hardly any words that do so fully expresse the French 
clinguant, xaiveté..chicauerics, a cKet Adbp. IF 7t- 


Hams u.(z692) 151, U shall not advise this honourable House 


to use any chiquanery or pettiffoggery with this great | 


representation of: the: kingdom- 


+1682. Burnet Rights - 


-so far as ‘is known, first in Chaucer. 


CHICHEV ACHE, 


Princes Pref. 57 To do it with all the Tricks and Chicanery 
possible. 1704 J. Harnuis Lex. Techn, Chicanry, is a trickish 
and guileful Practice of the Law. 1708 Ozets. Botleau’s 
Lutrixz v. (1730) 53 That foul Monster, void of Ears and 
Eyes, Call'd Chicanry. 1754 Ricuiarpson Granudison (1781) 
IV. ii. 14 It was, .by the chicanery of the lawyers. .carried 
against him, 3827 Hattam Cowsé. /7ist, II, xii, The period 
of lord Danby’s administration .. was full of chicanery and 
dissimulation on the King’s side. 1876 GREEN Short Hist. 
viii. § 8. Forty days wasted in useless chicanery. 
b. as a personal quality. 

r77t Smouterr /T2nph, Cl. let. 26 June, He carried 
homie with him all the knavish chicanery of the lowest petti- 
fogger. 1832 Lanner Adv. Niger III. xvi. 256 The artifice, 
chicanery and low cunning of a crafty and corrupt mind, 

2. (with 2.) A dishonest artifice of law; a 
sophistry, quibble, subterfuge, trick. 

1688 Answ, Salon's Pica 23 Pitifull Chicanneries and 
tricks of the Law. 1758 Jortin Zvasm, I. 103 These letters 
. full of chicaneries about trifles. 1878 Bosw. Santi Caz 
thage 227 Impatient of such chicaneries. 

Chicaning (jiké!niy), 0d/ 5b. [f, CHicaxe. + 
-Inc!.] The action of the verb Cnicanr; quib- 
bling, cavilling. 

1775 J. Tucker Letter to Burke 32 An effectual Stop had 
been put to American Chicaning. 1858 Carbyie /redk. Gt, 
ILxuv G4 ‘The Hof kriegsrath..make no end of chicaning 
to onc's clear answers, 

Chica‘ning, #//. 2. That chicanes; quibbling. 

1698 Prior in Lett. Entinent Lit, Men (Camden) 266 With 
chicaning answers. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. ITist. 16th C. 
IT. v. 37 A poor Chicaning Petty Fogger. 1748 RichaxDson 
Clarissa (1811) VIL. Ixxvi. 306 A chicaning law. 1836 Dis- 
raeit Lett, Runnymede 79 Your chicaning colleagues. 

Chich (tfit{), 5%. Forms: 5-6 chiche, 6-7 
eich(e; commonly in f/. 4 chyches, 5 chitches, 
6-8 ciches, 4-9 chiches. [ME. cAzche, a. OY. 
chiche (also cice, hoth rgih c. in Littré); also 
r6the. ciche, a. V. e¢che (16th c.) : the French forms 
correspond to It. cece, Pr. cese (also ceser}:—L. 
cicer, with same meaning. 

‘The French name is in none of its forms an inherited 
word (the plant not being native, nor in early times grown 
in France proper), but must have been adopted from a lan- 

nage of the south. An allied plant, the Chicheling or 
GntekLNe Vetch, or Lesser Chick Pea, had in OF. a native 
name ceive 1. cécera,) 

The older name of the Cuicn-rea, the seed of 
Cicer artetinum. Sometimes also applied to the 
Lentil, Zroum Lens. (Now nearly Ods.) 

a, in form chich. 

1388 Went 2 Sam. xvii. 28 Fried chichis [Vulg. /riavu 
cicer), and hony. %¢ 1390 Jorn of Cury in Warner Anti, 
Culin. 13 Take chyches, and wry hem in ashes all ny3t, 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on [usb. 1.857 The thridde among his wortes 
chitches soweth. 1547 BauLpwix d/or. Philos.1, xviii, Tul. 
lius Appius. .had on his nose a marke like a chiche, which 
is a kinde of pulse, called cicer. 1658 J. Row:anp tr. 
Mtonfet's Theat, Ins. 1114 Broth of black Chiches, 1718 
Quixcy Compl, Disp. 117 Chiches; there are three sorts, 
white, red, and black, 1808 Cotesrooxe Asiat. Res, VIII. 
523 The tame Gayals.. eat rice, mustard, chiches. 

a in form c7ch. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Cicer may be named 
in english Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge. 
1551 — Herbal 107 Ciche hath the longest roote of any 

ulse, rs59z PercyvaL Sp. Déet., Ciserca, ciches. 1597 
BeRaRD erball it. iv, 182 Seedes like unto tares, or wilde 
ciches, x614 W. B. Philosopher's Banguet (ed. a) 62 Ciches 
are both white and black. 1721-1800 Baitey, Cich or Cich- 
pease, asort of pulse. Cichlings, petty Ciches. 

+ Chich, v. Obs. rare. (cl. Carex 7.1] trans. 
To call as a hen (her chickens). 

c1420 Pallad. 1. 661 She .. clocketh hem, but when she 
fynt a corne, She chicheth hem and leith it hem before, 

Chich, sé.,a.,v., earlier £. CHINCH, niggard, etc, 

| Chicha, (t{étfa). Also chichi, chichia, and 
erroneously chien. [Native name in the lang. of 
Hayti (Oviedo, Brasseur de Bourbourg), Carried 
by the Spaniards to other countries of S. America.] 

‘A fermented liquor made from maize and other 
plants by the natives of South America. 

1760 tr. Fran § Ulloa's Vay. (1772) 1. v. v. 26: When the 
Indian has once got the money, he spends it all in chicha 
{uotc, A kind of beer or ale made of maize and very in- 
toxicating]. Zéid, I. v. vii. 288 Called chica. 2832 Veg. 
Subst, Food 1% The beverages .. known by the name of 
chicha. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv, (1873) 296 A plant .. 
called by the inhabitants Chepones .. I saw the Chilotans 
making chichi or cider with this fruit. 1850 Prescott Per 
II. 48 ‘They did not refuse .. to quaff the sparkling chicha 
from golden vases. 2854 De Bonetti Z7av. Bolivia Il, 109 
We now partook of some chichia. 

Chich(e)ling, obs. f. CHIOKLING. 

Chiche-pea, obs. f. CHIOK-PEA. 


+Chichevache. Ods.. [A_ perversion of 
chichefache, north. Fr. form of chicheface, chinche- 
face Nit. ‘thin-face’, ‘niggard-face’, ‘ugly face i 
¢yne chimére dont ils font peur anx petits enfants’ 
(see Godefroy). The perverted chéchevache = 
‘ugly’ or ‘lean’ cow’, is found only in Eng., and, 
(See Mon- 
taiglon, Poésie frang. 15° et 16° siécles (1855) TI. 
191:)] - The proper-name of a.fabulous monster. 


“said to feed only on patient wives, and hence, 
fromthe scareity of the diet,;.to~be always lean 
‘and hungry. Cf Bycorne, 


CHICK, 


-€ 1986 CHAUCER Clerk's 7. 1132 O noble wyuys ful of pra- 
dence Let noon humilite goure tunge nayille .. Lest Chiche- 
uache [z. » chichi-, aye e-, chychyuache] you swolwe in 
hire entrayle. ¢1430 Lyne. Chichevache § B. in Dodsiey 
(2780) XII, Chichevache etith wymmen goode. 

hichie, Chichisbee: see Cutnonx, Crc1sBEo. 

Chick (tfik), 31 Forms: 4-5 chike, chyke, 
5-6 chyk, 6 chik, (cheke), 6-7 chicke, 6— chick. 
[A shortened form of Catcken. Probably in its 
origin merely a phonctic development, the 


* final 2 being (in some dialects) lost, as in. 


“the inflexion of nouns and verbs, and the re- 

sulting final ¢ then disappearing in the ordinary 
way. <A few examples of the intermediate chiche 
have come down; ef. also /euf from /enten ; often, 
ofte, off; ME. seldei, selde, seld,etc. Chick is now 
treated generally as a kind of diminutive of chicken ; 
but in s.w. dialect, chick is singular, chécken plural ; 
and it appears to be certain that there chick, 
chicken, axe the worn-down forms of ME. chzke(z, 
chikene, OE. cicen, cicenu, the result being to bring 
them apparently into the class of ox, oxen, and 
dial. hoztse, hovsen, viene, vureen.] . 

1, Achicken ; esp, a young chicken ; sometimes, 
the young of any bird, 

¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 54t Hir flesh tendre as is a chike. 1471 
Rirury Couep, Alch. vi. xix, in Ashm. (1652) 165 The sub- 
stance of an Egg by nature ys wrought Intoa Chyk. 1547 
Boorpe /utrod. Kuozwi, 203 Two greate chykens, the one 
was a hen chik & the other a cock chyk. 1889 Puttenuam 
Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 199 As the old cocke crowes so doeth the 
chick. x907 Swier Manner of Living Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 288 
On rainy days alone 1 dine Upon a chick and pint of wine. 
1886 /iustr, Lond. News 6 Feb, 142/2 The. courage which 
the hen exhibits when her chick is ¢ ened with the foe. 
2, esp. The young bird still in the egg or only 
just hatched, 

1601 HoLtanp Pliny x. lili. (R.) By the twentie daie ye 
shall heare the chicke to peepe within the verie shell. 1672 
Grew Anat, Plants 1. vi.§ 13 What the Hen by Incubation 
or Hovering, is to the Egg or Chick. 1722 Appison Sfect. 
No, 120 & 14 With how much Nicety and Attention does she 
{the Hen] help the Chick to break its Prison? 1874 
Carpenter Sfeut. Phys, 1. ii. The Chick within the cee sets 
itself free by tapping with its bill ., against the shell. 

3. transf. Applied to human offspring ; = CatoK- 
EN 2; esp. in alliteration with chz/¢d. Sometimes 
as a term of endearment (see quot. 1610). 

cr seal te Sag. (W.)2159 He is the fendes chike. 1380 
Sirferum +4332 e semep ful ig deuels chyke, y-sprong 
of be byt of belle. x610 SHaks. Zep. vy. i. 318 My Ariel 5 
chicke That is thy charge. 161 Corar.s.v. Bremant, Hee 
hath nor child nor chicke to care for. 1630 Dexter and Pé, 
Honest Wh. Wks, 1873 I1. x04, 1 haue no wife, 1 haue no 
child, have no chick. 1648 Herrick Hesper., For Dike 
Yorke 8 And so dresse him up with love, As to be the chic 
of Jove. x870 Morris Larthly Par, U1. wu, 280 He... had 
no chick or child to bless his house. s 

4. Digby chick: a small kind of dried herring. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. 72 Samples of Yarmouth 
Golden Dighy Chicks in tins hermetically sealed. 1887 
Daily News 2 May 2/8 Digby chicks, 6¢, per bundle. 

Comb., as + chith-master, chicken-keeper ; 
chickpecked (nonce-red. after hen-pecked). 

1600 Hontanp Livy 1x. xiv. 322 The Chickemaster [ put. 
Javius}. .sendeth mee word that the birds feed right. 1880 
jJ. B. Harwoop Young Ld, Penrith 1. iv. 49 Families in 
which..the old folks. .sorely chickpecked, yield precedence 
to the young, 

|| Chick, cheek, st.2 Aiuglo-Ind. Also check. 
[Hindi ¢#z#.] ‘A kind of screen-blind made of 
finely-split bamboo, laced with twine, and often 
painted on the outer side; hung or framed in door- 
ways or windows’ (Yule). 

x698 Faver Acc. £. India § P. 92 (Y.) Their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks or latises, 282g 
Heser Journ. Judia (1844) 1.192(Y.) The check of the tent, 
3835 Emma Roserts Scenes Hindostan 218 A curtain, .of a 
sortof gauze-work, formed of bamboo split very fine, coloured 
green, and called chick. a1837 Mas. 
AfanorV. xxix. 46 Peeping through the check by which my 
dressing-room was screened from the verandah, 

Chick (tfik), 56.3 Aunglo-Ind. collog. An ab- 
breviation of chickeer, CHEQUEEN, the Venctian 
gold coin, long current on the shores of India, and 
there valned at four rupees. 

1866 TreveLyan Dawk Bungalow (¥.) Whenever master 
spends 2 chick, I keep back two rupees, Sir. 1875 The 
Dilemma x. (¥.) ‘Can't do much harm by losing twenty 
chicks’, observed the Colonel in Anglo-Indian argot, 1886 
Yure Anglo-Ind, Gloss., ‘Vil bet you a chick’. 

Chick, s3.4 Sc.. [Cf Curox v7.1 2.] “A tick. 

x7gx Burns Let, to Ainslie (Globe) No. 236 Here must 
I sit .. slowly counting every chick of the clock, 

 +Chick, 2.1 ‘Oés. [Imitative of sound] -: 

1. Of chickens: To chirp, cheep. ‘ : 

1440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chykkyn’, as hennys byrdys [z 
chycke; as henne byrdes], “pinto, bututo, Lbid, Chy! yn, 
or wyppynge of yonge -byrdys [A. Z/, chickyng or 3ippyng 
of bryddys}, Aupulatus,pupulacio,  . Cas 

2: Se, To tick as a clock-or watch. (Jamieson). 


+ Chick, v2 Ods. exc. dial. Also g'chykkyn, 
7 check, [Onomatopovic... Closely related to 


prec., but denoting the sudden-action of breaking - 


which the sound there expressed oftenaccompanies: 
cf, CHIP in same sense.] ~ . . 


Suerwoon Lady of 


336 


. 1. étr. To sprout, shoot, germinate; to ‘chip’. 
' Hence Chicking w)/, sb. an 
21440 Promp. Parv. Fi Chai y AS COIN; OF Spyryn, or 


sp{rlowtyn’, Zulilo. Ibid. Chickyng, or spyryn of corne, 
C1 ulaslacio.. 1787 V A Cacaanct: 


Bia raid pululatus, 

loxfolk Gloss. (E. D. S.) , sprouted, begun to vege- 
tate, as seed in the ground. 2830 Foray Voc, £. Anglia, 
Chick, to begin to germinate; as seeds in the earth, leaves 
from their buds, or barley on the couch in the malthouse. 

2. To crack or burst’ as a seed does in sprout- 
ing ; to split; tochap. Also ¢vazs. : 

1641 Best Farvm. Bks. (1856) 15 Soone as they are pecl'd 
we carry them into some because the sunne shoulde 
not checke and rive them [willows). did. 104 That paste 
that is made of barley meale, cracketh and checketh.”” 1658 
Eveiyy Fr. Gard. (1675) 246 Put a little [Onion seed) into 
a Porrenger of water, and let it infuse upon the hot embers, 
and if it be good it will begin to Check and Speer, 1830 
Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Chick, to crack, chap, chop, as the 
skin in frosty weather, cae 

Chickabiddy (tfi:kabidi). [f. Ca1ox+Bmpr2,] 
A nursery formation on chick or chicken; hence a 
term of endearment to young children. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vule. Tongue, Chickabiddy, a chicken 
socalled to, and by little children, 1829 Marryat /. AZiid- 
may xxiv, You will be aboard of my chickabiddies. 1848 
Dickens Doibey (1865) 11, 183 Do you, sweet Rob? Do 
you truly, chickabiddy? 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Afrs. Hallib, 
in. xx. (2888) 427 I'll leave it to the eldest chickabiddy. 
1878 G. Canterbury's Will 223. 

Chickadee (tfikidz’). &.S. Also chicadee. 
[Named from its note.] The Black-cap Titmouse 
(Parus atricapitlus) of N. America. 

1854 Tuoreau Walden iv. (1886) 124 The chicadee lisps 
amid the evergreens. 1! P. Ror in Harper's Mag. 
Mar. 615/r We all know the lively black-capped chickadecs, 

Chick- ddie = Crickaxippy. 

1826 Scorr Diary 3 Oct., Lay a chick-a-diddle down with 
his bill upon it. 


Pp 

Chickeen(e, obs. form of CHEQUEEN. 

Chi‘ckell. A name of the WHeat-can in Corn- 
wall and Devon. 

r80z in Montagu Ornith, Dict, (ed. 1833). 1806 W. Bowes 
Banwell Hill m1. 525+ 

Chicken (tfirken). Forms: 1 cicen, (cikén, 
ciceen), 2, 4-6 chiken, 4- chicken. (4 chykin, 
chekon, 4-5 cheken, 4-6 chyken, § chykyn, 
-on, -ynge, chycon, checon, schecon, schekyn, 
§-6 chekyn, chikyn, 6 cheekyne, 6-7 chickin, 
9 (?)chikin, chicking.) 7/, 1 ciconu, 2-3 chi- 
kene, 4 chikenes, -ys, chiknes, -nys, 5~ ens. 

OL. etcen, pl. cicenzt, In the same sense Du, has 

zeken, hkucker, MDu, kieken (hiekij), kithen, 
MLG. and LG. Aitken, MUG. diichen ; whence Ger. 
hiichlein; also ON. Ayithlingr (Sw. hjukling, Da. 
hylling). The relations between these words are 
not clear; somie think that OE. cécexz represents 
an earlier *cfecer, going back, with Du. dzeken, to 
an OTeut, *Azthiz0", a dim. of *4zuk-(cf. the ON.), 
an ablaut-form of *zk-, whence cock. 

But an OF. efccen ought to have given in ME, chichen ; 
and the nonepalatalization of the second ¢ could be account: 
for only by an OL, contraction *ciccues, *cicenu, etc. at 
a date anterior to that of palatalization. But in all the 
OE. and early ME. examples the word remains full and 
ancnateactnd |: - 

1. The young of the domestic fowl; its flesh. 

£980 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt, xxiii. 37 Sua henne somnigas 
cieceno hire. ¢975 Rushkw. Gosp. ibid., Swa henne somnap 
ciken hire, cro0o Afternic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 132 
Pullus, cicen. _ Ibid, ze Pullus, cicen odd¢ brid, ode fola. 
e2000 sigs. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 37 Swa’ sco henn hyre 
cicenu under hyre fySeru gegaderad. c1160 ation G, ibid. 
chikene. 1382 Wryewe Zodit viii. x1 Aboute chykenys crow- 
yng (Vulg, circa pullorum cantum), |‘ ¢x386 Cnaucer 
Prol. 380 To boille the chiknes {2.7 chikenes, -ys) with the 
Marybones. 1399 Lanci. Rich, Redeles 11, 144 As be hous- 
hennes .. cherjohen her chekonys. ¢1460 J. Russet. 2, 
Nuriure 799 in Babecs Bk. (1868) 170 Boyled Chykon or 
capon agreable. ba erie Chesse 14 The cok that no- 
thyng norissheth hig chekens. 1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 
1$31) "3 He.. sheth vs, as the egle her byrdes, the 
brood hen her chekyns. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. 7, un. i. 249 
To guard the Chicken from a hungry Kyte. 1692 BentLey 
Boyle Lect, 96 The superstitious ol tion. .of the flying 
of vulturs, and pecking of chickings. x7oz W. J. tr. 
Bruyn's ‘en Levant x\,1§9 At Cairo..they hatch Chickens 
in certain. Ovens, 1960 Jounson Jd/ex No. 93 7 2 The com- 
pany may..refresh themselves with cold tongue, chicken, 
and French rolls, .x8s8 O. W. Hormes Aut. Break/--t. 
(2883) 226 The spring-chickens come to market. i 

b. Extended to the ome of any bird. ,- Ods.- 
brydde 


1440 Gest Rout. 1. xxviii. 108 in the nest is 


the Holy Goste..the vij. chekenis ben the vij. werkes of 
reer #2 B. Goose Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 1v, The 
[Turkey’s} Chickens being hatched under a Henne, may be‘, 


kept with the Hennes Chickens. 1581 Marseck 3k of Notes 
479 These Halcions making their nests in the sea’ rocks or 
sands, wil sit their Egges & hatch forth their chickens. 
r6sr'W. G. tr, Cowel’s Zust..58 The Chickins or young 
ones of such Birds as build in my Trees. . . . 
" @, Chicken sometimes occurs as-a plural or 


collective. . Still ¢/a/,, with Carox as the singular. 


‘| +2600 Hrywoon 1s¢ Pt, Edw, 1V, Wks, 1874 1. 5 So our . 


- CHICKEN. 


children haue beene still Hke Chicken of the halfe kind, 
2697 Hate Prin. oe Afan. 1, i. 30 In Chicken and other 
Fowl. . 1807 Crasse Par. Reg. t. 195 There pigsand chicken 

uarrel for a meal. «2829 Soutiury Pilgr. Contpostella'y, 

"he chicken were her delight. 2875 Panisu Sussex Dial, 
Chicken, in Mid-Sussex used as the plural of chick, 

2. trausf, of human offspring: A child. 

?axqoo Morte Arth. 4182 The churles, chekyne bade 
chaungyde his armes. 1605 Suaus. Afacd...w. iii, 218.” 1642. 
T. Tavtor God's Fudge. un. vi, 82 A chicken of the same 
broode was Messalina, 1809 Matin Gil Blas x, x. (Bohn) 
498 Well! my chicken, said he..are you satisfied ? i 

8. fig. A youthful person; one young and irex- 
perienced. ‘(Zo be) no chicken: no longer young. 

1921 Steve Spect, No. 216 7 2 You ought to consider you 
are now past a Chicken; this Humour, which was well 
enough in a Girl, is insufferable in one of your Motherly 
Character, sy20 Swirr Stella's Birth-day, Pursue your 
trade of scandal-picking, Your hints that Stella is no chicken, 
1809 Consett Pol. Reg. 25 Mar. XV. No. 12, 421 An infant 
atlaw? Amere chicken? 1877 E. Watrorp Gi. Kamtilies 
1. 170 He must have been well forward in years—or at all | 
events, as they say, no chicken. 1880 Srexcer Watrotr 
Hist. Eng, U1. xii, 43 [Michael Angelo Taylor, M.P.] call- 
ing himself on one occasion ‘a mere chicken in the law’, 
he was ever afterwards known as ‘ Chicken Taylor’, 

b. Applied to one who is as timorous or de- 
fenceless as a chicken. Cf. CHICKEN-HEARTED., 
16rr Saks. Cymb, v. iit. 42 Forthwith they flye Chickens, 
the way which they stopt [Globe ed. stoop’d] Eagles. 1633 
T. Starrorp Pac. Hib. xix. (182) 109 Not finding the De- 
fendants to be Chikins, to be afraid of every cloud or kite. 
1707 Farquuar Beaux’ Strat. w. iit. 54 Gib. You assure me 
that Scrub isa Coward. Bow, A Chicken, as the saying is. 

4, Atother Cary’s (or Carey’s) chicken, a name 
given by sailors to the Stormy Petrel (Procellaria 
felagica); also (in F odd) applied to falling snow. 

29767 Carreret in Hawksworth ‘Voy. (1773) I. 318 The 
peterels, to which sailors have given the name of Mother 
Carey's Chickens. 1836 Maravar Midsh. Easy (1863) 189 
All this comes from your croaking—you're a Mother Cary’s 
chicken. 1864 4 ¢henaum 558/2 ‘ Mother Cary’s Chickens’, 
the sailors’ slang for snow. .* Mother Cary’ being the Afatey" 
carva..of the Levantine sailors, 

. Short for CHICKEN-HAZARD, 

x865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/4 ‘Don’t go; let’s have a little 
chicken’... A ‘little chicken ’ does not mean a wing and a 
little weak white wine and water, but the rattling of certain 
ivory cubes in a little leather box. 

8. Proverbs. : 

1879 Gosson Effient. 192, I woulde not haue him to counte 
his Chickens so soone before they be hatcht. 2611 Sprep 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1X. xiv. § 33. 1664 Butter Azad, 11. iii. 923 
To swallow gudgeons ere they’re catch'd, And count their 
chickensere they're hatched, 18r0 Soutney Kehama Motto, 
Curses are like young chickens: they always come home to 
roost. 1882 Hazuitt £zg. Prov., Children and chicken 
must ever be ony oa . seek tad 

7. General combinations, as } chicken-bird, -cante, 
-coop, -house, -heeper, -merchant, -pic, -salad, also 
in parasynthetic compounds, as ¢hicken-brained, 
-sptrited (= CHICKEN-HEARTED), -focd, adjs. 

@1400-50 Alexander 4984 With bathe pe chekis & pe 
chauyls as a *chykin bird. 1678 OTway ibm in Fi2g 
What a *Chicken-brain’d Fellow amI grown? If 1 but dip 
my Bill I am giddy. 1785 Burns Jolly Beggars, Ahint the 
Schicken-cavie. 1989 Mrs, Prozzt Yourn. France 1. 173 
St. Mark’s Place is all covered over in a morning with 
*chicken-coops. 1789 H. Watrote Reminisce, ix. 70 The 
duchess carrying off the chicken-coop under her arm,. 1884 
E. P, Roe in Harfer’s Afag. Jan. 288/r They are shut‘ up 
in the *chicken-house. 2620 Heatey 52. Ang. Citie of God 
x40 He that kept them was called Pudlarins, the-*chickin- 
keeper.. 1832 Edinb. Kev, LV. ago Young Nick, the *chicken- 
merchant. 1824 Scorr Lett, 3 Feb. in Lockhart (1839) VIL. 
229 Though I shall never .. cat her *chicken-pics, 1828 — 
FM, Perth xx, A timorous, *chicken-spirited, though well- 
meaning man. ' 1860 Reape Cloister § H. 1.69 The English 
gentry, in velvet jerkins, and *chicken-toed shoes. : * * 


8. Special combs: chicken-breast, ‘a mal- 
formed projection of the breast-bone; hence 
chicken - breasted «@. (more usually gigcon- 
breasted) ; chioken-broth, a decoction of the flesh 
and bones of'n chicken, used ‘as a nutritious food 
for invalids ; hence v. (Aumorozts), to dose with 
chicken-broth; chicken-cholera, ‘an infectious 
disease of chickens, which is very destructive in 
the poultry farms of France’ (Syd. Soc. Lea); 
chicken-flesh, =gvose-flesh; chicken-grape, an 
American species of the vine (Vitis cordifolia) ; 
+chicken-knots, the chalazre ofan egg ; chicken- 
pecked a., governed by a child (humorous - 
nonce-rwd., after her-pecked); chicken-pepper, 
the Ranzzcules - abortions (Syd, Soc. Lex.) ; 


‘chicken-snake, a.species of American snake con- 


sidered particularly destructive to chickens and 
eggs (Bartlett); chicken stake, a'small stake (at - 
play); chicken thief(U. S. co//oq.), a. petty thief, 


-a pilferers; tohickon-water, = chicken-broth; 


chickenwort, = CHIOKWEED. - ; ; 
1849-52 Topp Cyc, Anat, LV, 1038/1 That deformity called 
* chicken-breast ’ appears to be independent of the condition _ 
ofthespine. 1670 Eacnarn Cont. Clergy 30*Chicken-broath 
is not thinner than that‘which is commonly offered for a 
piece of most:.. convincing sense, 1870-4 ANDERSON AZis- 
sions Amer. Bd. UL. xi. 176 Every Nestorian... would sooner 
die than touch a spoonful -of chicken-broth during a fast. 
1856 Lever Afartins of Cro’ Af, 386 Nursing, and com- 
forting, and chicken-brothing me to my heart's content. . 
1883 Standard 29 Sept. a/s The attenuation of the virus of 


CHICKEN-HAZARD, 


.-*chicken cholera, by the action ofoxygen. 1888 Spectator 
5 May 59/2 M. Pasteur’s proposal to kill off the Australian 
rabbits by Chicken-Cholera.. 1887 AZonth LXI. 14, I got 
**chicken flesh’ all over my body.: 1883 Century Mag: Aug. 
487/2 The berries of the haw, the gum, and. the *chicken- 
grape. 1615 Marknam Lung. Housew. m. ii. (1668) 55 Cleanse 
away the' little white *chicken knots, which stick unto the 
yelks. 1786 Burcoyne Heiress ut. 1 (D.) What am I the 
better for burying a jealous wife? To be *chicken-peck’d is 
a new persecution more provoking than the old one. 1868 
F. Boyte Ride across Cont. I. 285 The boba or *chicken- 
snake. -rarely attains a greater length than twelve feet, 2785 


_ Daves Barrineton in Avetwol. VIII. 133%, There are also 


considerable heaps of gold and silver on the table, so that 
these dignified personages seem to have played for what 
would not at present fe called a *chicken stake, 1856 
OLMSTED Slave States 674 * Chicken thieves’, the nuisance 
of. petty traders dealing with the negroes, and encouraging 
them to pilfer: 19769 Mus. Rarrarp Ene, Housekpr. (19778) 
3r3 Lo make *Chicken Water. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom, Med. 
541 The patient may be supported .. by clysters of beef- 
tea, or chicken-water. 1765 A. Dickson 7reat, Agric. 486 
The frequent plowing of this soil makes it run much to 
*chickenwort, and other creeping weeds. 

Chicken, obs. form of CHEQUEEN. 

Chivckenable, @. zonce-ced. [see -ABLE.] Cap- 
able of producing chickens. 

18g2 Reape Peg Woff, ii, (1868) 55 Sitting upon eggs no 
longer chickenable, . 

Chicken-hazard. [C/icker is here, and it 
the earlier chicken stake, generally taken in the 
sense of ‘small, comparatively harmless’. Col. 
Yule suggests ifs origination in chicheen, Cur- 
QUEEN, as if a hazard or stake not exceeding that 
amount.] A game at dice: see Hazarp. 

@x845 Baruam Juego. Leg, Ld. of Thoulouse, He was 
tired, . Of billiards, shortwhist, chicken-hazard and punting. 
1864. C. Crarke Box for Scason II. 220 Let's have a little 
chicken hazard. 1865 Sat. ev. 4 Feb. 138/2 The solace 
of congenial companions and occasional chicken-hazard, 

Chi-cken-hea‘rt. 

a. A ‘heart’ or courage as faint as a chicken’s. 
b. A timorous, cowardly person. 

x602 Mipp.eton Bluré un. ii, Such chicken-hearts, and 
yet great quarrellers, 1833 M. Scorr Zo Cring?e xii, 
Why, you chicken-heart. 1836 Marrvar 7irce Cutt, iii, 
You must have a chicken-heart to be frightened at a blue 
Pigeon, 1871 G. Murray Member for Paris 11. 10. 

Chicken-hearrted, @.  [f. prec.+-zp *.] 
Timorous and cowardly as a chicken, faint-hearted. 

x68x Deven Prod. Sp. Friar 4x Where’tis agreed by bullies 
chicken-hearted To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 
1684 Bunyan Pilon, 11.117 He was himself'so Chickin-hearted 
a Man, 1886 Stevenson Treasure Jst. 1. iv. 30 Small 
thanks to you big, hylking, chicken-hearted men, 

Chickenhood (t/ikenhud). [see -Hoop,] The 
state or condition of a chicken. 

1823 Blackw, Afag. XIV. 183 [They] enjoy the luxury of 
a natural death, in their chickenhood, from the hands of 
Dolly the Scullion. | 1866 Guardian z Oct. (Supp.) The 
instinct which leads it [a parrot] in unfledged chickechood 
to imitate its parent. J 

+Chicken-meat, chicken’s meat, 
chick-meat. Ods. [On. cicena mete § chickens? 
meat’.] Food for chickens. Hence, an old name 
for various plants, including endive; now dzal. for 
CHIOKWEED. 

¢r2000 Sax, Leechd, Il. 312 Nim..cicena mete. ¢xo00 
fExEnic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 136 AZodera, cicenamete. 
e 1263 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 558 /#¢252, muruns, chicnemete. 
1389 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 25 [ia minor, chiken- 
mete. a@x4to Aphite (Anecd, Oxon.) 119 Morsus galline, 
chikemete, a rg00 Vowinale in Wr.-Wiilcker 712 Hec ipia, 
chekynmette. 1830 Forby Voc, £. Anglia, Chicken's-meat, 
the herb chick-weed. . 

Chi‘cken-po'x. [Generally supposed to have 
been named from the mildness of the disease, (Fagge 
Prine. & Pract. Med. 1. 234, conjectures an alln- 
sion to chick-pease.)] -- 7 

The common name for Varicella, a mild eruptive 
disease, bearing some resemblance to-small-pox, 
which chiefly attacks children. 

1727-38 CHampers Cycd.s.v, Pox, Chicken Pox, acutaneous 
disease, frequent in children, wherein the skin is covered 
with pustules like those of the small pox. 1800 Afed. Fru. 
III, 440 Is there not the strongest probability that the swine 
and the chicken pox derived their origin, at some distant 

eriod, from the animals whose names they take? 1809 Mar. 

EpGeworth Manawtvring i,(1831) 2,1 have just heard'that 
there is a shocking chicken-pox in the village. ~ . 

b. Chicken-pock: the pustule of this disease. . 

1780 Hunter Salil Pox in Phil. Trans, UXX. 134 

Sometimes .. there is a pitt Jn consequence of.a chicken 


.Pock. | 
Chickenweed : see Catoxwserp. 


Chickenwort: see Curoren 8, 

Chicker, vw. ?déai. [imitative of the sound.] 
intr, To chirp as a cricket, Cf Currrer, 

r8ar'Crare Vill. Aliustr. II. 168 While chick’ring cricket 
sings. : 

+ Chicket, a. : : 

1682 N, O. Boileau's Lutrin 1. 335 How blithe wast 
thou ; how Buxome, and how Chicket. ~ . - - 
_Chickhood (tfikhud). [see -zoop.] The 
state or condition of a chick. Cf. CHIOKENHOOD, 
. 1880 Fraser's Mag. XLI. 287 Obliged to take to the nest 
again in his second chickhood, 1854 Jé/d. XLIX. 109 [She] 
laid an egg-in the home of her chick-hood. 

a a ope form of CalokEn, CHEQUEEN. 

OL, il. : : 
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Chickling! (tfiklin). [see -x1nc.] A tiny 
chick, 1783 in Jounson; and in mod, Dicts, 

Chickling 2, chichling (tfi-klin, tfi-tfliy). 
Forms: 6 cich(e)lynge, cichelinge, 6-8 cich- 
ling, 7-8 chichling, 8 chicheling; 7- chick- 
ling. [In i6the, ezcheling, chicheling, dim. of 
ciche, CHICHE, formed to represent Lat. cicercula 
as dim. of ezceva. Altered in 18th c. to chickling. 

(It is doubtful whether the alteration was intended, or 
merely due to an error; chickling occurs in Wilkins 1668, 
perh, a misprint; Kersey’s Dict. 1708-21 has chichling ; so 
Bailey 1721, but from 173x onwards the edd. have chich- 
ding; this was app. a misprint, for Bailey’s folio of 1730-36 
retains chichling, which also occurs in writers as late as 
1739- The Index to Miller’s Gardener's Dict. 1759 has 
chickling, but the text chichling (about 35 times under 
Lathyrus). Britten and Holland adopt the form cichéing.] 

A name given by Tumer to the Common culti- 
vated Vetch (Lathyras sativus), largely grown in 
England for fodder, but in the south of Europe as 
pulse. Black Cichlyuge: Turmer’s name for the 
allied Lathyrus Cicera, Lesser Chick Pea, Flat- 
podded Vetch ; the czeve of OF, L. cécera. 

1548 Turner Mames of Herbes, Cicera maye be called in 
englishe blacke cichlynge, /éid. s. v. Cicercula, The _puls 
maye be called in Knglishe cichlynge, or litle or Petie 
ciche. 1578 Lyte Dodocus 476 There be two sortes of 
Cichelinges, the great and the small, or garden and wilde 
Cichelinges. x60x HotLanp Pliay IL. 142 The Cichling or 
pety Cich-pease [ercercuia], 1611 Corer, Garvences, 
Fitches, Chichlings. 1713 J. Periver in Phi Trans. 
XXVHLI, 209 Manured White Chichling. 1708-21 Kersry, 
Chichlings. 1721 Bawry, Chichlings [edd. 1731-1800 Chich- 
ling ; folio ed. 1730-36 Chichlises). 

b. Now more fully called Chickling Vetch 


(formerly also chicheling pease). 

1653 Urounart Radelais 1. xxxviii. [They} had hid 
themselves in the garden upon the chichling pease. 1756 
Watson in Phil, Trans. XLIX. 843 Chichling Vetch. In 
boggy, watery places. 1759 Mutter Gard, Dict., Lathy- 
vus, Chichling Vetch. /ézd. (Index) Chickling Pea: sec 
Lathyrus, 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (Catal. Seeds) 
Vetch, Kidney, Chickling, x86 Miss Pratr Flower. 174. 
11,138 In Switzerland, .the Chickling Vetch. .is cultivated. 

Chick-meat: see CHICKEN-MEAT. 

+Chickny pea. App. variant of CHIck-PEA, 

1693 Urquriart Radelais mu. li. 408 It is more .. hurtful 
than. .the Fitches to the Chickny Pease. 

Chick-pea (tfrk p#). Forms: 6 ciche-, 
chiche-, 6~7 cich-, 7-8 chich-, 8- chick-, [In 
16-17th c, cich-pease, chich-pease, f. cich, Crier + 
Prast, after F. gods chiche (earlier simply chiche) ; 
but in the 18th c. altered (by some error) to chzch- 
pea (cf. chichling, CHIOKLING). 

Chich.fea is used in Lisle 1752, and is the form adopted 
by Johnson 1755: he names Miller as his authority ; but 
Miller's word is chich pease.) foe 

A dwarf species of pea (Cicer artetinun), largely 
used for food in the South of Europe, in Asia, and 
in Africa. Itsearlier name was simply cic, Catch. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Cicer’ may be named in 
english Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge. 16 
Hottysusu Hom. Apoth. 28a, Ciche-peasen sodden. 1578 
Lyre Dodoens 479 The tame Ciche Peason is a smal kinde 
of pulse almost like to a lentil. x60r Hottann Pliny I. 
§70 Many sorts there be of these cich-pease. x605 CamDEN 
Renz. 64 Beanes, lentill, and chich-pease. /d7d. 149 That 
little pulse which wee call..a chice peas. 1639 Horn & 
Rosotuam Gate Lang. Unl. xii. § 128 The red pease, the 
cich-pease, lupines, the vetch. 1722 tr. Poet's Hist. Drugs 
I. 138 As large asa Chich Pea. argz22z Liste Husb. (2752) 
89 Of chick peas and chicklings, and peas three modii. 
17590 Phil, Traus. XLVI. 136 Flour of Chich-pease or 
vetch. 1755 Jounson, Chich peas, a kind of degenerate 
pea. 1759 Mitter Gard. Dict, (ed. 7) Cicer or Chich pease 
--Chich pease with sawed leaves..Garden Chich pease, etc. 
1855 J. IF. Jounston Chem. Cont Life 1. 106 The chick 
pea, the gram of the East. 

Chickweed. (tikwid), sometimes chicken- 
weed, Also 5 chekenwede, 5-6 chekynwede, 
6 chykenwede; 6 check-, chykwede, chike- 
wed, -weede. [f. CHickEn sd. + WEED, as eaten 
by chickens. The full form chichen-weed, which 
is the earlier, is still used in Scotland.} : 

1. A name now usually applied to a small weedy 

lant, Stedlaria media (N.O. Caryophyllacex), but 
lormerly to many other plants more or less allied, 
as Stellaria aquatica, and species of Arenaria; 
and even to others having only a similar habit of 
growth, as the annual weedy species of Verozica. 
“a 01440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chleklyn wede, herbe, Losfia, 
1538 Turner Libel/us, Chykenwede, AlZ)sine. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sari, Res. u. iv, Like a hungry lion invited to a feast of 
chickenweed. - 

B.. 3303 Sheph. Kalender (1636) xxviii, Take chick weed, 
clythers, ale, and oat meal, and make pottage there with. 
2538 Turner Zzbellus, Chykwede, a[¢]stue, anagailis. 1870 
Levins Afanip..52 Chickweede, anagallis, ‘1578 Lyte Do- 
doens 50 Chickeweede hath sundry upright, rounde, and 
knobby stalkes. 1597 Gerard Herbal 1. -cxcii. 615 The 
Chickweeds are green in Winter. 1664 Everyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729) 208 Give them [Birds]. . Beets, Groundsel, Chickweed. 
1853 G. Jounston Vat. Hist, Z. Bord, 43 Turnips among 
which chickweed grew luxuriously, 1873 Grnaz Gé, Jee 
Age v. 60 The purple lichnis and white-starred chick-weed. 

. With various defining adjuncts: as-Bastard 
C. (Sibthorzia curopxa); + Gevmander C. (Ve- 
voutca agrestis); tivy C.. (WV. hederifolia) ; Sea 
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C. (Honkenya peploides); Water C. (Montia 
Joniana, also sometimes Stellaria aquatica, and 
Callitricheverna). See also MousE-Ear C., etc. 
1597 Gerarp Herbad 1. exciii, 615 Germander Chickweed 
hath small tender branches, /6¢d. 1. clxxxi. 487 The great 
Chickweede riseth ve wit stalkes a cubite high, and some 
time higher. 2776 Wititerixc Bot. Arrangemi. (1796) 11. 
175 Montia fontana, Small Water Chickweed, or ‘Bifn cS. 
3. Chicken-weed: ‘a name under which Roccella 


‘inctoria has been sometimes imported’ (Zreas. 
Bot. 1866). 


Chicora-ceous, bad form of CrcHoraczous. 

1864 Sat. Rew. 9 July 39/1 Decidedly chicoraceous coffee, 

Chicory (tfi:kéri). Forms: 5-6 cicoree, 6 cy- 
kory, -ie, sichorie, 6-7 cycory, -ie, cichorie, 7 
cicory, 7-8 cichory, (9 chiccory, 7—- chicory). 
See also Succory. [a. F. cichorée (now chicorde) 
endive, chicory (= Tt. cicdyea) :—L. cichorium, ct- 
choréum, ad, Gr. wlyopa, ecxopea (neut, pl.) suec- 
cory, endive, 

In x6th c. French (Littré) and in Cotgrave cichorée is the 
main form, cAzcor¢e occasional: the former was noted and 
condemned by Marg. Buffet 1668, and Ménage 1672, and is 
now obsolete ; in English also chfcory began to supersede 
cichory im the 17-18th ec.) | 

1. The plant Crchorinm Zatybus (N.O. Compo- 
site, with bright blue flowers, found wild in the 
south of England, and elsewhere in Europe and 
Asia, and cultivated in various parts for its root. 

[1393 Gowrr Conf. ITI, 132 Thilke herbe also. .Cicorea the : 
boke him calleth.] @ x4g0 A/phita (Anecd. Oxon.) 53 Eleu- 
tropia..angl. et gall, cicoree, 1333 Exvor Cast. Alelihe 
(1541) 28 b, Cykorie or suckorie is lyke in operation to 
lettise. 1579 Lanciam Gard, #/cal¢d (1633) 142 Decoction, 
or powder of Cicory or Endiue. x580 Hontysanp J yeas. 
Tir, Tong, De la Cichorée, Sichorie, an herb. 1605 Trane 
Quersit. u. vii. 140 Opium and cichory. Lbid, n1.-172 ‘Vhe 
flowers of chicory, commonly called suckary. 1732 Arsvtii- 
xor Rules of Diet 249 Cichory and Dandelion have some of 
the same Qualities. 1792 A. Younc 7rav. France 113 The 
most interesting circumstance of their farms is the chicory. 
1806-7 — elgvic. Essex (1813) 1. 8 Chicory is indigenous in 
every lane and on the borders of most of the ficlds. 1859 
Lounon Zacyel, Garden, ut, ut. vii. § 3 The succory, or 
chiccory, is a hardy perennial not uncommon in calcareous 
wastes and by road sides. 1860 DeLamer A7tch, Gard. 109. 

2. The root of this plant ground and roasted as 


an addition to, or substitute for, coffee. 

[x805 Harcurrt in PAZ, Trans. KCV. 301 Asort of coffee 
prepared from the chicorde (1 suppose endive) root .. was 
given me by Sir Joseph Banks.J 1853 Sover /’axtrapi. 270 
Chicory, or succory, is received under the mask of coffee. 
1872 Oniver £lem. Bot. 1. 199 Chicory, the kiln-dried, and 
then roasted and powdered root of Cicharinm Jutyhus, used 
extensively to mix with coffee. Jod. In compliance with 
the Adulteration Act, this is ‘sold as a mixture of Chicory 
and Coffee’. } 

3. Comb,, as chicory-maker, -paste, -reot. 

543 Traenon | go's Chirurg, 1. ili, 17 At the begynnynge 
of dynner he shall exte cicoree rootes and leaves sodden. 
2855 J.P. jolene Chem. Com, Life \. 218 The chicory- 
maker adulterates his chicory with Venetian red, 1862 
Wayre-Meuvitte Qrver’s Maries (1866) 67 For the dessert, 
seven dishes of fruit, and one of chicory-paste, 

Chicquin, obs. form of SEQUIN. 

Chidden (tfi-d’n), 42. a. [pa. pple. of Carr 
v.] Reproved, rebuked, scolded. 

1606 Suaus. Tr. § Cr. u. ii. 46 If we .. flye like chidden 
Mercurie from Ioue. x6gx Jer. Tavtor Seva. Ros. ii. 4 
Pt. ii, The blushings of a chidden girle. 1865 G, Macpoxatp 
A. Forbes 113 As a chidden dog might steal across the room. 

Chide (tfaid),v. Pa. t. chid (tfid); pa. pple. 
chid, chidden (t{id’n). Forms: 1 cidan, 3-5 
chiden, (4-6 chyde(n, 5 chyte), 4~chide. Tor 
inflexions see below. [OE, eéd-an wk. vb.: not 
known in the other Teutonic langs. 

The original inflexions were: pa. t, OE, c/dde, ME. 
chidd(e, chid, mod. chid; pa. pple. OE. cided, 
cidd, cid, ME. chidd(e, chid, mod. chid; but in 
5-6 chode, chidden formed on the analogy of the 
strong verbs (e.g. side), came into partial use, 
and chidden at least is still common; chided is 
occasional in modern writers. (OE. and ME. con- 
tracted the 3rd pers. pres. indic. as cf, chzz.)] 

1, zztr. To give loud or impassioned utterance 
to anger, displeasure, disapprobation, reproof. 

+a. To contend with loud and angry alterca- 
tion ; to brawl, wrangle. Ods, 

¢x000 Aitrric Z.rod, xxi. 18 Gif men cidap. ¢xos0 Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiitlcker 347 Alfercaretur, cidde, _¢x205 Lay, 8149 
Heo bigunnen to chiden. c12zg0 Gen. § Ex. 2722 He saz 
chiden in Se wey two egypcienis, modi & strong. cx340 
Cursor Af, 668: (Trin.) If two chide [caviier texts, flite} 
& pat oon pe tober smyte. ¢1460 Towneley AZyst. 115 
We wille nawther .. Fyght nor chyte. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
63/1 To chyde, dtigare..xbi, to flyte. i952 Act 5 § 
6 Edw, VI, c 4 § 1 Yfanye person. .shall.. by wordes onelye 
quarrell, chyde or brawle in any Churche or Chorgheyarde 
1693 W. Rosertson Phrascol, Gen. 329 They did chide and 
brawl so long till they fell together by the ears. 

+b. To give loud and ‘angry expression’ to 
dissatisfaction and displeasure ; to scold. Ods. 
ex17g Lamb, Hon: 113 Crist nalde flitan ne chidan. za97 
R, Grouc. (Rolls) 8024 He chydde & made hym wrop, 1340 
Ayend, 67 Pc ilke bet ne dar ansuerye ne chide .. he beginb 
to grochi betuene his tep. 1377 Lance. P. Pd. B. i. 191 
Chewen heore charite and chiden after more. ¢ oe 
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Chan..Yem. Proi. & T. 368 Whan that oure pot is broke.. 
Every manchyt. ¢1440 Vork Afyst, xxvi. 180 pou chaterist 
like a churle pat can chyde. 1529 More Com agst. Trib. 
u. Wks, 1187/2 Other folk..had a good sporte to heare her 
chide, 19.. Swirr Let? (1766) II. 293, 1am confident you 
came chiding into the world, and will continue so while you 
are in it. a : x 

e. To scold by way of rebuke or reproof; in 
later usage, often merely, to utter rebuke. 

3393 Lanct. P. Pd, C, iv. 224 Ich cam nogt to chiden. 
1535 Coverpate Ps, ciifi}. 9 He wil not allwaye be chydinge. 
1660 Mitton Sou, xiv, ‘To serve therewith my Maker, and 
present My true account, lest he, returning, chide. 17 
Gotpsm. Hermit xxxvii, The wondering fair one tum 
to chide. 21839 Praep Pocmzs (1864) I. 301 To smile on 
me, to speak to me, to flatter or to chide. . 

d. fg. Applied to sounds which suggest angry 
vehemence ; as the yelping of hounds in ‘ cry’, the 
querulous notes of quails, ‘ brawling ’ of a torrent, 
angry blast of the wind, etc. 

5594 ond Rep. Faustus xxii. in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) 
IU. 397 His javelin. . being denied entrance, for very anger, 
rent itself in forty pieces, and chid in the air. ‘x6xg G. 
Sanpys Trav. 27 Partridges .. flie chiding about the vine- 
yards, 1620 Metron Astrolog. 3 The lowdest storme that 
could ever chide. 1820 Keats Lve St. Agnes iv, The silver 
snarling trumpets ‘gan to chide. 

+2. Const. a, In OE. construed with dative of 
personal object, in sense ‘ to rebuke’; later, with 
various preps., esp. af; hence by levelling of dat. 
and acc. the éravs. sense 3. Obs. 

e1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 25 Da cydde se ha:lend him. 
err60 Hatton G. ibid., Pa kydde se halend hym. 1393 
Gower Conf, I. 295 If..thou at any time hast chid ‘loward 
thy love. 1588 Suaxs. Z. L. ZL. ty. iii. 132 You chide at 
him, offending twice as much. rg91 — Two Gend, u. i. 
78 You chidde at Sir Protheus, for going vngarter'd. 

tb. with wth: To complain aloud against 
(so later, fo chide against); to quarrel or dispute 
angrily with; to have altercation z7zth, Obs. 

«1000 Thorpe Hom, I, 96(Bosw.) Cide he wid God, ex17: 
Lamb, Hom. 103 Pe mon sorzed .. and chit penae wi 
gode. a 1250 Owd & Night. 287 Ne lust me wit the screwen 
chide. a 1300 Cursor AT. 12972 (Cott.} Yeitt can bat chinche 
wit godd to chide, 1382 Wycurr Fudg. xxi. 22 Whanne the 
faders of hem comen and a3ens 30u bigynnen to pleyne and 
chiden, a@rqso Avant. de fa Tour (1868) 21 She .. chidde 
with hym afore alle the peple. 1513 DouGas Zneis vill, 
Prol, 126 Churle, ga chat the and chyd with ane vther. 
1535 CoverpaLe Geu. xxxi. 36 And Iacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban [so 16rr}. 16rz Bioce Zx, xvii, 2 Why 
chide you with mee? 1693 WW. Rourrtson Phraseol, Ger. 
#e To chide or quarrel with one, 1869 Sruncnon ¥. 

ough. Talk 6 We have a stiff bit of soil to plough when 
we chide with sluggards. 

3. trans. To address (a person) in terms of re- 
proof or blame: in earlier use implying loud vehe- 
mence, to ‘scold’; in later use often little more 
than ‘reprove, rebuke’. (The main modern use, 
but now chicfly /iferary, and somewhat archaic). 

This comes down directly from the OE. const. with the 
dative, which may still be valid for early MI. examples, 

¢1230 Hali Mend. 31 Chit te & cheoped be & alee te 
schomcliche. ax250 Ol & Night. 1339 Ah set thu, fule 
thing, me chist, ¢1340 Cursor AL, 13867 (Trin.) For iewes 
so had him chid. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 35 Pere 
Dunston was strongliche despised and i-ched. 430 Lypc. 
Chron. Troy «, xii, Ye shail heare anone how that he chit 
‘Lhe quene Heleyne. 1557 A. Arthur (W. Copland) vn. vi, 
Euer she chode him and wolde not rest, 2396 Suaxs. 1 Hen, 
IV, ws. iv. 410 Thou wilt be horrible chidde to morrow. x629 
J. Core Of Death 32 Peevish children, who. .are but chidden 
an their first schoole. 2646 Sir R. Murray in Hamilton 
Papers (Camden 1880) 108 You encourage me.. when I 
should rather be chid for it, x720 Gay Poems (1745) IT. 64 
The Priest.. First chid her, then her sins remitted, 75x 
Jounson Rambi. No. 18a P i Having chidden her for un- 
dutifulness, 2792 Cowrrn /Ziad xvu. 20 He stroked them 
gently and as oft he chode, 1847 ‘Tennyson Princ. vi. 271 

iss and be friends, like children being chid! 1848 Mrs, 
patton Leg. Monast. Ord, Introd. (2863) 40 The monks 

ave becn sorely chidden for[this}. 286: P, Youna Datly 
Readings IL, 298 Our Lord, chode them for their want of 
faith, 2870 Bryant /éiad I, iv. xax Atrides .. spake and 
chid them. 2879 Beernoum Patagonia vi. 97, I have never 
seen a child chided or remonstrated with, 

b. fig. and transf. To scold, rebuke, or find 
fault with (a thing, an action, etc.) 

¢2386 Curaucer Nuz's Privst's 7. 531 ‘The Friday for to 
chiden. .(For on a F'ryday sothly slayn'was he). zg90 Suaxs. 
Afids, N. wm. ii, 200 Wee haue chid the hasty footed time, 
For parting vs. 1606 -~ 7%, & Cv, u. iii, 22x The Rauen 
chides blacknesse; 2770 Gotnsm. Des. Vile, 150 He chid 
their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 
Deel. § F. 1, xi, 303 The emperor. .chided the tardiness of 
the senate, 1860 Cot, Wiseman Past, Leti,2s Mar. 20 Could 
that power have been reproved, chided, and even corrected 
+-by so dependent an authority? 1865 SwipurNe Pocus 
§ Ball, [licet 137 Before their eyes all life stands chidden. 

¢. Said of hounds, brawling streams, etc. ; 

1890 Srensnr J, Q. 1. i, His angry steede did chide his 
foming bitt. zg96 Suaks. x Hex. J, m1. i. 45 The Sen 
That chides the Bankes of England. 1697 Drvven Virg. 
Eclog. v. 132 Streams that .. the scarce cover’'d Pebbles 

ently chide, 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. viii, The bafiled 

logs .. Chiding the rocks that yell’d again. 

4. With adv. or advb, compl. : To drive, impel, 
or compel by chiding, 


- 3590 Stans, Afids, N. ui. ii. 312, He hath chid me hence. 
1633 G. Hunsert Temple, Church Militant 105 He chid 
the Church away, _ 7634 Mutton Comus 258 Scylla .. chid 
her barking waves into attention. 1643 ANGiER Lane. Vall. 
dlchor 29 This seasonable check chode us to duty. 1738 


1776 Grnson‘ 
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Westey Hyums, 'Triumphal Notes’ ii, Thy Word-bids 
Winds and Waves be still, And chides them into Rest. 
1836 Exznson Nature, Lit, Ethics Wks, (Bohn) II, 219 Be 
neither chided nor flattered out of your position. 

Chide, sd. [f. prec..vb. OE. had gecéd.] _ 

+1. Chiding; quarrelling, wrangling. a ; 

ex328 Body § Soul in Alap's Poems (1841) 342 Mid me.to 
hoide chide and cheste. Bs 

+2. An angry rebuke, a reproof. Ods. or arch. 

1538 G. Browne Jo Ld. Cromwell in Phenix I. 123 The 
prior and the Dean. .heed not my words: therefore send. .a 
chide to them and their Canons. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad. 
? 174 A kind of chide for my proneness to desperation. 

8. transf. ‘ Brawling’ (of streams). rare. 

1730 Tuomsons Autuntn 1265 The chide of streams And 
hum of bees. 

Chider (tfaidor). [f. Curpe v. +-zR1.] . 

+1. A quarrelsome person, brawler, scold. Ods. 


- 2377 Laxet. P. Pe. B. xvi. 43 Brawleres and chideres. 


1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 371 Bawdes, scolders and chiders. 
e1s3o ickscoruer in T. Hawkins Zug. Drama 1, 89 
Braulers, lyers, getters, and chiders. 1596 SuHaks. Zam. Shr. 
3. ii. 227, I loue no chiders. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol, 
Gen, 278 A brawler or chider, affercator. 

2. One who scolds or rebukes with vehemence. 

¢1sro Barciay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) G ij, In flatterers 
then chiders count greater ieopardy, For chiders and brau- 
lers vse vices for to blame. 1880 Baret Adv. C 451 A chider 
or rebuker, od{urgator. 1628 Fevtnam Resolves u. xxv, His 
conscience .. becomes a perpetual! chider. 1823 Lockitart 
Reg. Dalton xxxii. 293 A partaker, not a chider, of their 
happiness. 

+ Chi-deress. Ods. [f. prec. +-Ess.] A female 
chider or brawler. 

¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 150 For hir wrathe, yre, and onde..An 
angry wight, a chideresse, 4265 Another is a Chideresse. 

+Chi-destex. Ovs. [ME. chidestere, fem. of 
chidere, CHIDER ; see -STER.] =prec. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Merch, T. 291 Wher she be ...a shrewe, 
A chidestere [v.7, chidester, -ystere, -istere, chydester, 
Hlart. § Petw, chidere) or wastour of thy good. 

Chiding (tfaidin), v7, sd. [OE. céding, cldung 
f, Camev. +-ine1,] Theaction ofthe vb. CHIDE. 

+i. Quarrelling with angry words, contention ; 
vehement expression of displeasure. Obs. 

7340 Ayenb. 30 per is uerst chidinge and panne wrebe. 
1388 Wye. Z¢x. xvii. 7 For the chidyng of the sones of 
Israel. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chydynge, contencio, liti- 
gacio. 2849 Coverpate Evasin. Par, « Cor. 20 Nor are we 
..to lyue in sedicion and chyding, but to lyue in peace and 
concorde, 71686 BRAMHALL Relic. v. 199 To take away 
occasion of chiding from his Disciples. 1719 D'Urrry Pills 
(1872) ILI. 141 There's no such joy as Chiding, 

2. Scolding, re} f, rebuke. 

¢893 K, /EtFren Ores. tv. xii. § 2 For hiscidinge and burh 
his lare._ @ 1000 Psadms(Spelman, Trin. MS.) citi. 8 [civ. 7] 
(Bosw.) Of cydunge dinre hi fleop. 1377 Lanct. P. Pt. B, 
x1. 415 Shal nevere chalangynge ne chydynge chaste a man 
so sone As shal shame. 1538 CoverpALe 7s, xviili}. 15 
The foundacions of the round worlde were discovered at 
thy chiding (o Lorde). Br. Parricis Comtt, Lx, iy, 
14 No Punishment followed his anger but only a Chiding. 
1774 Mrs. Citavoxe Jprov. Alind 11.74 Nothing so much 
weakens authority as frequent suiting, 1877 Bryant Litt, 
People of Snow 283 As they came With gentle chidings 
ready on their lips, 

3. Brawling or angry noise: sfc. of fox-hounds, 
Also fig. of wind, waters, etc. 

1590 Suaks. Aids. N. ww. i, 120 bayed the Beare 
Wyth hounds of Sparta; neuer did I heare Such gallant 
chiding, 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Lxcmp. 11. xii, 42 The 
chiding of the winds and waters, 71x Buparut, Spect. No. 
116 #7 The Chiding of the Hounds. 1828 Kinny & Sp, 
Entomol, xxi, The angry chidings of the inhabitants of the 
hive, 2858 O. W. Hons At, Breakf--t.v, The chiding of 
the sharp-tongued bell. 

Chi-ding, pf/. a. [f-as prec. +-1nc 2] That 
chides, that gives loud and vehement utterance to 
displeasure; brawling, song, rebuking. © 

exr7g Lamb. Hom. 143 pe pride, be fordrunkene, pe 
chidinde sculen beon iwarpen ine eche pine. ¢1386 Cnaucrr 
I¥ife's Prol, 279 Droppyng hous, and eck smoke, And 
chydyng wyves maken me to fie. 1868 Brats (Bishops’s 
Prov. xxi. 19 Better to dwel in the wildernesse, then with 
a chiding and an angry woman. 1608 Suaxs. Per. 1. i. 92 
Thou hast as chiding a nativity, As fire, air, water, earth, 
and heaven can make. 1648 Heraice Hesfer. (Grosart) 1. 
26 Chiding streams betray small depth below. 1800 Bioom- 
rinto Farmer's Boy, Antuma 258 The sound Of distant 
sportsmen, and the chiding hound. 

Hence Chi-dingly-adv., Chi-dingness. 

1552 Hutorr, Chidinely, or after the manner of chydynge. 
1593 Nasur. Christ's 7. (1613) 22 How often haue I... chid 
ingly communed .with thy soule? x Gurin Demonol. 
(1867) 202 Greeny the Great writes chidingly to Serenus, 
bishop of Marseil 876 Bancuort Hist, OS. Vi xxiii, 
600 Mayne .. wrote ly to Washington, 880 M, 
Betuam-Enwarps Forestalled 1.1. ix. x44 Smiling on his 
young wife with pensive chidingness. - i 

Chidlings, 2/. A dial, form of Cuirrertines. 

1843 P. Pariey's Ann. 1V.a71 When you kill nother pig 
+. to fry the chidlings, x88: Suffl, Oxfords. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), also 1888 Berksh. Gl, Chidtins and chitlins; chit- 
terlings. 1887 Dict. Kentish Dial., Chidlins, chitterlings. 

Chief (t{7f), 55. Forms: 3-4 chef, (chiue), 
4-7 chefe, -cheif, (5 cheyff, cheef(f, chif(e, 
chyfe), 5-6 cheffe, chyef, 6-7 cheefe, chiefe, 
4- chief, [ME. chef, chief, 0. OF. chef, chief (= 
Pr. cap, Sp. cabo, It. capo head):—Rom. type 
*capu-m :—L, caput head.) : ane 


. ' OHIEF, 
I. Proper and transf, material senses. : 
- +I) 22. The head (of the body). Ods. rare. 

(The first quot, is doubtful.) 

¢1330 Avth. § Merl. 9513 The ferth he tok on the chiue, 
And carf him ato biliue. a1s35 Dewes /ntrod. Fr. in 
Paisgr. (1852) 901 (Membres longyng to Mannes Body], the 
heed or chyfe, ¢e chief. : . 

+2. The head, top, upper end (of anything). 
Obs. 

€1400 Maunpev. xx. 217 At the chief of the Halle, is the 
Emperours throne. ¢ 1400 Desir. Troy 1663 In the cheffe 
of pe choise halie..Was a grounde vp graid with is of - 
Marbill, cx420 Anturs of Arth, ix, Opon the chefe of hur 
cholle, A padok prykette on a polle, 3579 Spenser Sheph, 
Cai, Nov., Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for 
thee? The coloured chaplets wrought with a chiefe. 

3. Her. The head or principal part of the escut- 
cheon, occupying the upper third of the shield, 
and divided.irom the rest by a line which may he 
straight, indented, embattled. wavy, etc. On a 

chief + zat (the) chief; borne on this ordinary. Zz 


chief: bome on or occupying the upper part of 
the shield, within the limits of this ordinary, though: 
no chief is marked off. : 

@1440 Sir Degrev, 1029 He beres in cheef of azour En- 
grelyd with a satur With doubule tressour And treweloves 
bytwene,_ 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. xvii, 19 The lorde 
William Duglas..bare azure a cheffe syluer, /647. Ix, His 
baner..was goules, a sheffe syluer, thre cheuorns in the 
sheffe. 1572 BosseweLt Avmorte 1. 30b, There maye be 
also borne in chiefe, diuerse tokens of armes, and yet the 
chief not altered in colour from the field, 2622 PEAcHAM 
Compl. Gent. wit. (1634143. 1808 Scott Afarm. vt. ii, And in 
chief three mullets stood The cognizance of Douglas blood. 
1864 Bourent. Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xiv. 171 The Helm 
always rests upon the Chief of the Shield. 

+4. A head of discourse, a heading. Obs. rare. 

598 Syivester Du Bartas u. i. um. Argt., A Generall 
Muster of the Bodies Griefes, The Soules Diseases, vnder 
sundry Chiefes, 

+5. An end (of a bandage). Ods. rare. 

54x R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, This is done 
with rolles of one chyef or dyuers chyefs, or armes, begyn- 
nyyee vpon the hurt place. . 

. Transferred and figurative senses. ; 

6. The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, town, party, office, etc. ; foremost au- 
thority, leader, ruler. 

2297 KR. Grouc. (1724) 212 Po be Romeyns were wyb ‘out 
chef, dyscomfortd hii were. ¢ 1400 fol. Lall. 57 Wan any 
auerous or couctous is canonizid ..or maad cheef. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 3662 ‘To chese hom a cheftayn to be chefe of 

em all, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399 She was made ab- 

esse and chyef of al the monasterye, « 1826 TixpaLe Luke 
xi, r5 By the power of Belzebub, the chefe of the deuyls. 
2568 Grarton Chon, 1. 288 The king sayde to Syr Gualtier 
Maury, I will that ye be chiefe of thisenterprise. x6xx Bisce 
Num. iii. 30 The chiefe of the house of the..Kohathites 
shalbe Elizaphan, 1666-7 Perys Diary 20 Feb. A French- 
man come to be chief of some part of the King’s musique. 
279: Burke in Corr. (1844) 111. 202 The chief of every mon- 
archica] party must be the monarch himself. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Ess, Nom. § Realist Wks. (Bohn) I, 253 Hence the 
immense benefit of party in politics, as it"reveals faults of 
character in a chief. 1850 THackERAy Peadennis xxiii, The 
chief of the kitchen, Monsicur Mirobolant. ; 
bb. sfee. The head man or ruler of a clan, tribe, 
or small uncivilized community. : 

1587 Se, Acts (1597) § 94 Clannes. .dependis vpon the direc- 
tiones of the saidis Captaines, chiefes, and chieftaincs, 1695 
C, Lusuiz Gallienus Rediv. 9 He gives these Directions to 
Collonel Hill, Till we see what is done by the Chiefs, it is 
not time to Receive their ‘Tenants. 1713 Porr Windsor 
For, 405 And naked youths and painted chiefs admire Our 
specch, our colour, our strange attire, x809 CasPaect, 

ertr, Wyonr, ad fin., The death-song of an Indian chief! 
1814 Scott JVaz. xxii, Proud chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glen- 
garry, and Sicat ! 184x Macauray £ss., JV. Hastings (1853) 
95 ‘heir chiefs, when united by 2 common peril, could bring 
eighty thousand men into the field. . ‘ 

c. A chief or superiot.officer: the head of any 
department ; one’s superior in office. 

1606 Suas. int. § Cl. 1. xii. 93 Farewell great Chiefe. 
Shall I strike now? 1667 Micron P. £. 1. 566 Warriers .- 
A waiting what Command their mighty Chief Had to impose. 
1733 Pore Hor, Sat. u. i, 126 Chiefs out of war, and States- 
men out of — 3596-9 Justr. § Reg. Cavalry (3813) 102 
The chief of the squadron. .gives the general caution. .and 
the leaders of divisions give their words of execution, x853 
Warte-Metvitte Dighy Grand xix, Our old chief .. has 
been appointed to a command in India... 1888 Mowsray 
Morris Claverhouse iv, 67 In the report Lord Evandale 
makes to his chief. : , 

7: Of things personified. 

@1300 Cursor AL. 2928% (Cott.) Hali kirke o rome .. pat 
crist. .has in erth leued o cristen-dome for cheif and heued. 
2426 AupgLay Pocrs 8 Thou most have fayth, hope, and 
charyté. then charyté he is the chif, 2667 Mitton 2. Z.y. 
102 fany lesser Faculties that serve Reason as chief.: 

+ 8. The head town or city; the Caprran. Ods. 
- a@3300 Cursor MM, 22097 (Cott.) Pis tun was quilum chefe 
fv.7. chef, cheef, chief] o pers. 2393 Gowen Conf III. 164 
Whan Rome was the worldes chefe. ¢xq00 MAUNDEV, V. 35 
“Surrye of the whiche the cytee of Damasc was chief. 

. The best part; the height, the prime. Ods. 

or arch. (Cf, CHIEF a. 7.) -_ 
rgeg Hawes Past. Pleas. xx. xiv, (1845) 97 The chefe is 
gone of all thy melody, Whose beauty -clere. made moost 
swete armony. 1535 Covenrpatr Ps. civ. [cv.] 35 He smote 
all y® first borne in their londe, euen the chefe of all their 
substance. gsr Routngon tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 36 Euen 
in the chiefe of his youth he was taken from schole into the 
Courte, | 1872 J. Jones Bathes of Bath u. 12 The cheefe 


CHIEF. 


of Sommer, 1607 Topsert Four. Beasts (1658) 270 By 
some corruption of the air, whereunto Rome in the chief of 
Summer is much subject. > z 

+10. Chief position, first place, eminence, excel- 
lency. 

(The meaning of the Shakspere passage is spate) 

1g19 Horman Vig. 281 He wanne the chieffe at euery 
game, victor palmam abstulit. 1602 Suaxs. Hasm. 1. iit. 
74 (Q° x) And they of Franceof the chiefe rancke andstation 
Are of a most select and generall chiefe in that. —(Q° 2, 
3,4) And they in Fraunce of the best ranck and station Or 
of a most select and generous chiefe (cheefe] in that. — 
(Fol, 1) Are of a most select and generous cheff in that. 


11. Short for chief-rent (see 13). 

x6ox Hotianp Pliny II. 318 The lead mine named Anti- 
monianum. . which paid in old time but a chiefe of ten pound 
weight. 162g F. Marxnam Bk. Hon., Let, to King 2 But 
to the immortall and only true God of Heaven and Earth 
you pay no Chiefes or Acknowledgements. r ps J. Aran 
Manchester 238 A’ 999 year lease, at the small chief of a 
shilling per ann, 1868 Rocers Pol. Zcon. xiv. 200 Anall 
but universal custom in, Lancashire of letting building-sites 
on what is called chief, that is at a perpetual ground-rent. 

12, Phrase, liz chief. a. Feudal Law [med.L. 
in capite, F. en chief}. Applied to a tenant hold- 
ing, or ‘tenure held, immediately from the Lord 
Paramount, as when a tenant held directly from 
the king, rendering to him personally the service 
belonging to the tenure. Hence, by extension, ap- 
plied to tenancy by a perpetual feu-duty or ground- 
rent, as opposed to a lease for a limited period. 

x297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 9691 No man, that of the kinge 
hulde’ ou3t In chef, other in eni seruise. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce 1, 154 Gyf€ thow will hald in cheyff off me For euir- 
mar, and thine ofspryng, I sall do swa thow sall be king, 
1498 «ict 11 Hen. VI, c. 48 § x The same Castelles .. be 
holden of your Highnes in Chiefas of youre Crowne. 1542-3 
Act 345 35 Hen. VILL, c 5 § 5 Manours..holden of the 
kinge by knightes seruice in chiefe. 1607 Davius xs¢ Le? 
Lart Salisbury (787) 236 He hath yet allotted to him ., in 
demesne, and in chief, ten ballibetaghs or thereabouts. 
azjoo Draypen Cleomenes Ep. Ded., Proud to hold my de- 
pendence on you in chief, as I do part of my small fortune 
in Wiltshire. ‘ Tr 

b. In the chief or highest place or position. 
Often in titles, as Commander-in-Chitf, Colonel-ii- 
Chief, etc. 

1607-12 Bacon Zss. Of Great Place (Arb.) 286 ‘Lhinke it 
more honor, to direct in chiefe, then to be busic in all, 1618 
Crarman Hesiod 1 542 Call thy friend In chief one near. 
31653 Houcrorr Prucopins t. 17 Sittas. commanded the Ar- 
menian Armyin cheif. ¢ 1670 J. Gorpon Hist. Scots Affairs 
1V, xxxix, They coulde not agree who should be commander 
in cheefe. 3680 Butter Elephant in Moon 27 When one, 
who for his deep belief Was Virtuoso then in chief. 1866 
Mrs, Oxirnant Afadonna Mary (Hoppe) Nelly Askell whom 
Will had appropriated ., as his sympathizer-in-chief. 1885 
Whitaker's Alinanack 132 Department of the Officer Com. 
Cane areares .. Commanding -in-Chief, Field-Marshal 
H. R.H, the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. Ibid. 156, ist Life 
Guards, .Colonel-in-Chief, H.R. H. Prince of Wales, 

ce. Chiefly ; mainly, principally. 

1603 SHAKS. J/eas. for Af. v. i. 220 Some speech of marriage 
., which was broke off. .in chiefe For that her reputation was 
dis-valued In leuitie. 1855 Browninc Old Pictures Flor- 
ence, 'Twixt the aloes I used to Jean in chief. 

13. attrib. and Comb.: + chief-pledge, a bor- 
row-head, head-borough ;. chief-rent, a rent paid 
under a tenure in chief; now = quit-rent; chief- 
tenant, a -tenant in chief: cf. 12 a. See also 
CHIEF @ I. 

[xz9z Briston 1, xxx. § 4Si touz les chefs pleges soint venuz 
alaveuwe; fvans?, whether all the headboroughs are come 
to the yiew.] 1619 Darron Country Fuse, i, (2630) 3 There be 
other officers of much like authority to our constables, as the 
borsholders in Kent, the thirdborow in Warwickshire, andthe 


tythingman and burrowhead or headborow, or chiefe-pledge . 


in other places. xg§23 Firzuers, Surv. 11 The lorde, may 
haue a fre holder that holdeth his lande of hym & payeth 
hym chefe rentes and other seruyce. 1617 J. Moors Aapfe 
Mans Mortalitie uw y. 209 Forgetting his homage to God, 
and chicfe-rent of obedience, 1767 Buackstone Comm, I. 
42 Those of the freeholders aie frequently called chief rents 
+. and both sorts-are denominated quit rents .. because 
thereby the tenant goes quit and free of all other services. 
Chief (t{7); @ and quasi-ady. Forms: 3-4 
chef, 4- chief; also 4-6 chefe, cheef, (5 chif, 
chiff(e, chyf(e, cheyf, scheff), 5-6 chefi(e, 5-7 
cheefe, cheif, (6 chieffe, chyefe), 6-7 cheife, 
cheiffe, chiefe. [f prec. : originally the substan- 
tive used_in apposition or attributively.] mae 
1. Of persons: That is formally the Cuter or 
head ; standing“at the head ; taking the first place ; 
=Heap-. Used in many official designations, etc., 
as Chief Baron, Chief Constable, Chief Justice, 
Chief Rabli, Chief Secretary, etc. rx 38 
¢1330°R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 15 Sir Egbriht, our chefe 
kyng, ¢ 3340 Cursor JZ, 4434 (Fairt.) Pe maister chefe jailer 
(cartier MSS. maister jailere), ¢1350 Will. Palerne 3841 
Ischal ., mak him my chef, stivard to stiztli all my godes.- 
338, Wyctir Sed. Wks. I. 36 Siche cheefe lordis bat han not 
above hem anopir cheef lord. 1473 Wark. C/ivon. 26 Bod- 
rygan scheff reulere of Cornwayle.- ¢1525 Alcoy Hen. VIII's 
ool in Halliw. Nugzx Poet. 45 Ye as chefe moerner yn your 
own folys hode. 1g30 Parser. 204 Chefe baron of the Es- 
chequer, chefe capitayne, etc, 168 Grarron Chron, II. 172 
“That the king of Englande ought of right to be their chiefe 
head and sovereigne. 1685 Lurrrete Brief Rel.x(x857) I. 
36x Paul Ricaut, esq., chief secretary to his excellency the 
lord licutenant of Ireland. $8 J. Buake Plax Mar. Syst. 
er The following officers Shall je exempted ..viz: the chief. 
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mate, the boatswain, and carpenter. 1818 Cruise Digest 
VI. 303 Argued before Lord Chancellor Nottingham, as- 
sisted by the Chief Justices North and Pemberton, and Lord 
Ch. Baron Montague. 1840 CartyLe Heroes (1858) 365 Chief- 
consulship, Emperorship, victory over Europe. 
+b. Of things : Highest in rank, capital, head-. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4758 An chyrche he leie rere, In 
Est end of Kanterbury, pat pe chef chyrche were. c1305 
St. Kenehn in E, E. P. (1862) 49 Of al his lond pe chief 
Cite. ¢1340 Cursor Af. 10010 (Trin.) Pat are foure vertues 
principales Whiche men callen cardinales. Alleopere vertues 
of hem han holde, per-fore bei are for cheef Itolde. 138. 
Wvyeur Wes. (1880) x6 Azenst pe chifwerk of gostly mercy. 
e460 Towneley Myst. 23 Thre chefe chambers. @154r 
Wyatt Poct. Whs. (1861) 54 Thou thyself dost cast thy 
beams from high From thy chief house. 1568 Grarron 
Chyon. II. 88 Vienna, which is the chiefe Citie of the Coun- 
trie, 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 157 Creuznach, the chief town, 
is situated on both banks of the Nahe. 

2. + Chief father: first ancestor, first parent; = 
ME, jorm-fader. Obs, 

exzes EZ. £. Ait. P. B. 684 Habraham .. chosen to be 
chef chyldryn fader. 1523 Douctas Zueis vu. iil. 92 Schyr 
Dardanus. .Our cheif fader. 

8. At the head or top in importance; most im- 
portant, influential, or active ; principal, foremost, 
greatest: @. of persons. 

x38. Wycrw Wks. (1880) 172 Of alle wicked men weiward 
prestis ben chiff whanne pei turne to cursednesse. c¢ 1440 
Proup, Paru. 71 Chefe or princypale, Arecipuus. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. cexxxiii. 253 Syr bartram Cleykyn 
that was chefe maker and cause of the werre. 1633 Marayon 
Fine Companion m. iii, The cheefe and only mouer of yovr 
loue, 1828 Hawrnorne Fanshawe i. (1879) 13 A very dear 
friend .. who in his early manhood had been his chief inti- 
mate, 1882 J. H. Buunt Ref Ch. Lug, U1. 23 Archbishop 
Cranmer being his chief supporter. 

b. of things, 

1377 Lanai. P. Pl. B. xtx. 469 Holycherche chief help 

& ai ne of comune, ¢1 York Myst. 
And iny cheffe helpe is he. ¢ 1546 Lancrey Pod. Ferg. 
Luvené, w. ix. 97a,To haue the chief stroke in all ceremonies. 
1569 J. Rocers Gt, Godly Loue 186 Children are their Pa- 
rents cheefe joy. 1661 Boye Spring of Air Pref. (1682) 5 
It was not my cheif design. 1667 Minton 2. L. ut. 168 
O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight. 1752 Jounson 
Rambler No. 203 ¥ 12 Hope is the chief blessing of man. 
1848 Macautay //ist. Zug. I. 51 The man who took the 
chief part in settling the conditions. 1875 Jevons Moncy 
(1878) 133 The chief difficulty in adopting such anew metal. 

4. More loosely: Belonging to the highest group 
or first rank ; ‘of the first order’ (J.), prominent, 
leading. In this relative use, formerly often com- 
pared chicfer, chiefest; see 8. 

a. of persons. 

e1qgo Vork Myst. xxv. 94, 1 shall declare playnly his 
comyng To the chiffe of the Jewes. 1536 WriotuesLey 
Chron, (1875) I. 48 ‘he cheiffe peeres of the realme follow- 
ing the Kinge. 1568 Grarton Chron. LL. 119 The king of 
Scottes did hang foure hundreth of the cheefe doers. 1651 
Hoszes Leviath. mu. xl. 252 Any Aristocracy of the chief 
Princes ofthe People. e178 Burns Ausw. Ep. of Tailor, 
He's rank’d amang the chief O’ lang-syne saunts, 1882 
Snortnouse 7 Juglesant xxx, All the chief among the 
Cardinals. 

b. of things. 

1393 Gower Cou III, 11 For love drunke is the mischefe 
Above all other the moste chefe. 1523 Lp. Berners /*roiss. 
I. clxii. 200 Alwayes in the chyefe of the batayle [au plus 
fort de la bataille]. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hex VI, wv. vi. 58 The 
first, of all your chiefe affaires. 1631-3 High Comunission 
Cases (1886) 321 This goeth as a cheife story amongst them, 
42745 Swirt [és (1841) LI. 71 A short account of the chief 
crimes they have committed. 1848 MacauLay “7st. Zug. 
I. ss2 A chief object of the expedition. 

5. Pre-eminent in excellence; best, finest; 
choice. Obs, 

1519 Horan Vude, 283 He hath the chieffe game, where so 
cuer he goeth, victor est omeniumcertaminum. x39x SHAaKs. 
x Hen, VI, v._v. 12 The cheefe perfections of that Jouely 
Dame, _ x6xz Biste Ass vi. 6 Anoint themselues with the 
chiefe ointments. 1651 FuLier bel Rediv., Colet (1867) 1. 
x6 His chief companion was ever some chief book. 1660 
Snarrock Vegeladbles 28 The light colours are they that are 
chief for choice. i 

6. Sc, Intimate (as friends). Cf. thé dial. great, 
thick, Apparently connected with the Biblical 
use in Prov. xvi. 28 (1611) ‘ A whisperer separateth 
chiefe friends’, where the Heb. word means ‘ fami- 
liars, intimates’. 

1530 Parser. 424, I am cheife a counsayle with onc; I am 
moste aboute hym .. he is cheife a counsayle with hym. 
1879 . JAMIESON, Ss. v., They're very chief wi’ ane anither, 
_Alod, Sc. You and he are rather chief. 


7. absol, or clliptically. See also Cure sé. 9. 
a. pl. Chief people. ; 


+ 1868 GraFton Cfvon. Is 131 Neither Major, nor Alder-" 


man, nor other of the chiefe of the Citie. xg97 Bacon 
Coulers of Good & Evitl ii. (Arb.) 140 In the northern climate 
the wits of chief are greater. 1612 W. Suure tr. Fougasses’ 
Hist, Venice 4 Divers of the cheefe of Padua. 1707 Hearne 
Collect. 9 Aug., One of y* chief who formerly got him turn’d 
bya Fellowship. . a 
b. The main part; the most; the bulk. 

“"3833 Marryat P. Singie x\viii, The disasters occasioned 
by this hurricane were very t, Owing to its having 
taken place at night, when the chief of the inhabitants 
were in bed and asleep.” Sos ee ek 

8. Compared as chiefer, chiefest. .. --2 2/5 |: 

“As the word was weakened in force-from the meaning of 
‘head’ or ‘supreme’ absolutely, to that of ‘leading’, com- 
parison of: relative position became possible; and-thus a 
comparative chiefer occurs, and much more. frequently a 


CHIEFESS. 


superlative chaise, the latter very common in the 16th and 
17th c., and still frequent in literary use. 
+a. couparative. Obs. 

1553 Bae Gardiner’s Obed. F viij, That they might be 
taken for chief, yea, and chiefer than the chiefest. x6z2 
Brinstey Lind. Lit. 269 The Master may imploy his paines 
principally amongst the chiefer ; as the Vsher doth amongst 
the lower. 

b. supe, 

ce 1400 Destr. Troy 12418 He was chosyn..chevest of coun- 
cell. 1535 Covervate Afaré xii. 29 The chefest_com- 
maundement of all commaundementes is. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach’s Hush, 1. (1586) 72, The cheefest time of 
planting .. is the end of Sommer. 1583 Stupspes Axazé. 
Abus. u. 59 We give vnto God the cheefest stroke and the 
cheefest rule in all things. rg91 Suaxs, 1 Hen. V/, 1. ii. 12 
Within their chiefest Temple. 1612 Binte Jfarh x. 44 Who- 
soeuer of you will bee the chiefest [Wyci., Ahem. first, 
TINDALL, etc. chefe], 1689 Sztpun Sable 7. (Arb.) 82 Pa- 
tience is the chiefest fruit of Study. 1697 Damrizr Voy. I. 
xiv. 387 The Chinese are the chiefest merchants. ‘1699 
(bid. 11. u. iv. 1a About which they spend the chiefest of 
their time. 1708 J. Cuampurtayne Sé, Gt. Brit. uw, uh (1743) 
279 There are six penny-post offices: the chiefest is in 
Threadneedle Street. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xi, The 
Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 339 Culture will 
instantly destroy that chiefest beauty of spontaneousness. 

9. Chief good, | chiefest good: used to translate 
Lat. seemmuen bonum. 

1663 Cowrey Verses §- £ss. (1669) 117 When Epicurus to 
the World had taught, That pleasure was the cheifest Good, 
1667 Mitton 7, Z. x1. 493 As their chief good. 1669 GaLe 
Crt. Gentiles 1.1. i. 2 Desives after some one Chiefest Good. 
1729 Butter Sem. xiv. Wks. 1874 LI. 193 Knowledge .. 
cannot be the chief good of man. 1806 A. Knox Rew. 1.31 
Reason. .informed the heathen sages that there was a chief 
good of man, 1869 M. Arnon Cudt. & Av. (1882) 212 A 
good in itself, one of the chiefest of goods. 


B. as adv, Chiefly, principally. arch. 

1553 Unaut Aotster D, un y. (Arb.) §7 Swecte mistresse, 
where as I loue you... chiefe of all for your personage, 
beautie, demeanour and witte. 1583 Stanynurst Aeuvis 1. 
(880) 17 But chicfe through Iunoes long fostred deadlye 
reuengment, 1671 Mitton Samson 754 Not truly penitent, 
but chief to try Her husband, 1715-20 Pov //fad xiv. 291 
Me chief he sought. 1793 Sournry Joan of Are v. 407 But 
chief where in the town The six great avenues meet, 1840 
Browntxe Sordello uw. (1868) 73 And chief, that earnest 
April morn Of Richard’s Love-court, was it time. 

b. So chlefest. 

1632 MILtTon /exsevoso §1 But first and chiefest with thee 
bring Him that yon.soars on golden wing, 1811 Hisre 
Hymn, ‘Hosannah, etc’, But chiefest, in our cleansid 
breast, Eternal, bid Thy Spirit rest. 

Chiefage, variant of Cunvacy. Obs. 

Chiefalrie, variant of Cuivauny, after chief. 

1548 Upat. Lrasm. Par. Pref. 6b, Common actes of 
chiefalrie. /6/d. Marcial chiefalrie. 


Chiefdlom (t{*fdom). [f, Cutur sh, + -pom.] 
The estate, position or dominion of a chief; head- 
ship, leadership, chief place. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Apr., The chief- 
dome and soveraintie of all flowers and greene hearbes. 
r6ox Deacon & Waker dAvsw. Darel 146 They have a 
supcrioritie and chiefdome ouer the kingdomes of the world. 
1656 S. H. Gold. Law ‘Vo Rar. 2, I aimed both at Reason 
and Rhethorick; but principally the first, as first in worth 
and chiefdom. 1860 Forster Gr, Remonstr. 64 The sway 
of a feudal chiefdom ., was ending. 1862 Merivate Rom, 
Linp. (1865) V1. xlix. 117’To continue in the obscure dignity 
of his petty chiefdom. 


Chiefery, chiefry, (t/i eri, t{i-fri), Chiefly 


Irish. Also 6 chefferie, cheuerie, -ye, 6-7 
chiefrie, 7 cheifrie, cheeferie. [f CHIEF sb, + 
-ERY, -RY.] 


1. The office and territory of an Irish chief. 

1586 J. Hooxer Giradd, Ivel. in Holinshed I. 11/1 Rotho- 
rike. . left the chefferie which he demanded, 1607 Davizs 15¢ 
Let. Earl Salisbury (1787) 222 It was doubtful in whom the 
chiefrie of that country [Cavan] rested. x7q1 ‘I. Rouinson 
Gazelkind ii. 15 Every Seignory or Chiefry in these Coun- 
tries. 1885 R. Bacweut Jrel. under Tudors 1,13 Like a lay 
chiefry, the abbacy was elective, 

+2. The body of chiefs or leading people. Qés. 

x6xo Howtann Camden's Brit, u, 123 The chiefery, or 
greatest men of Ulster. : 

8. The institution of chiefs. 

1887 A thenzune 12 Mar. 345/3 To the clan-system, indeed, 
to ‘chiefery’, and to ‘ Celtic feudalism’, the duke [of Argyll] 
ascribes all the evils of the Highlands, : 

4. The dues belonging to the chief or tanist of a 
clan or district; the analogous payment of tribute 
to the sovereign, or of rent to the lord superior. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed If. 55/1The Ori- 
ans..denieng to paie their accustomable cheuerie, yeelded 
themselues vnto the earle of Ormond. 1596 SreNsEr 
State Irel. Wks. (1862) 542/2 Able ..to_ yeeld her Maiesty 
reasonable _chiefrie, 16r2 Davies Why Ireland, etc, 
(1747) 169 These cheeferies..did consist cheefly in cuttings 
and cosheries and other Irish exactions. 1932 Swirt Conszd. 
ou Two Bills Wks, (276) III. err Leaving a small chiefry 
for the minister to pay. 1884 Mary Hickson Jrel. i 17th 
Cent. I. 93 Large tracts of land. . for which they paid merely 
nominal chiefries to the Protestant owners in fee. 


_Chieféss (t{7fés). [f Cnrer s6,+-xss.] A 
female (ethnic) chief. 7 . 

. x862 M, Hopkins Hawaii 18 The converted chiéfess, 
Kapiolani. _ 1882 Good IVds. 654 The highest chiefess dared 
not,.taste food that had been prepared for any man, 1881 


_ Sad. Rev, 28 June 787 Noone can address a chief or chiefess 


without being first spoken to, 
43-2 


CHIEFLESS. : 


+ Chieffe, obs: form of -Krrve, a vat. 

» 1836 Lette § Papers Hen. VILL; X. x75, 2 washing chleffes. 

+ Chieffront. .Ods. App. acorruption of CHaur- 
non, CHAMFRAUN: cf. CHEVERONNE in same sense. 

* 1898 Barret “cor. Warres Gloss. 250Chiefront, a French 

* word, is the arming for.the forehead of the horse. 1622 F. 
Marxnast. B&. War v, ii. 166 The Horses head, necke, 
brest, and buttocke barbed with Pectron, ‘l'rappings, Crinier 
and Chieffront. 

Chiefless (t{fflés), a. 
Having no chief. 

61730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl, (1760) I. xxiii. 221The Chiefless 
Highlander was going to the place. 1742 Pore Dunc. wv. 
617 And chiefless armies doz’d out the Sanyal , 1882 
althenzum 22 Apr. 501/2 From the lowly estate of chiefless 
Eskimo and almost less Australians. 

Chieflet. zonce-wd. <A petty chief. 

1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia I. 22 The chief or chieflet, 
for he was no less, came out. 

Chiefly (tf fli), a, [f. Carer sb. 4+-Ly 1] Pro- 
perly pertaining to a chief. 

1870 Meape New Zealand 356 A real chiefly exercise. 
1876 H. Srexcer Princ. Sociol, mt. ix. (1879) 708 There is 
a natural relation between constant fighting and develop- 
ment of chiefly power. x882 As‘henaune 22 Apr. 502/t, 

Chiefly (tl fli), ado. [f. CHIEF a, +-Ly 2.] 

1. In chief, in particular; preeminently ; especi- 
ally, particularly ; above all, most ofall. + Chze/fi- 
est: most particularly. 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 850 Pe lorde hym charred to a 
chambre, & chefly cumaundez ‘lo delyuer hym a leude, hym 
lozly to serue. /béd. 883 He.. achaufed hym, chefly, & 
penne his cher mended. ¢1400 Afol, Loll. 42 Crist is rich, 
for He hap chefly & richli alle pingis. 14.. Zpiph. (7un- 
date's Vis. 113)Sche answered... With all the port of womonly 
clennes Hurself demenyng and chefly with mekenes, 2568 
Grarron Chron. 1]. 292 Many great inconveniences followed. 
And chiefely the price of Corne this yere beganne great] 
to be advaunced, x6z1 Binte Yodsz iv. 12 Beware of all 
whoredome..and chiefely take a wife of the seed of thy 
fathers. 1645 Mrg. Worcester in Dircks Life viii. (1865) 
118 That which is chiefliest and earnestliest recommended 
you. 1760 Gotpso. Cit, 1 iii, ‘lo make a fine gentleman 
several trades are required, but chiefly a barber, 
Jowet1 Plate (ed. 2) 1. 389 N 
be chiefly valued. . 

2. (Relatively to others.) Principally, mainly, 
for the most part. (Usually with the force of 
‘mainly but not exclusively ’.) 


[f- Cuter sb. + -LEss.] 


138. Wyciiv IVks. (1880) 370 pe material swerde wip his ' 


purtenance in be persone of cesar, in whom pat tyme was 
chery pis swerde. — Sed, Wks. 1. 14 Cristis prechours 
shulden chevely tellen Goddislawe. xg29 Fist A utithesis 
(bso 300 We will’chiefly touch the head, which is the Pope. 
1568 Garton Chrox. | n 

very much in all your doings, chiefely for your valiantnes. . 
in this battaile. 1711 Appison_ Sec. No, 169 7 9 Cassar’s 
Character is chiefly made up of Good-nature. 1798 Ferriar 


Mlustr. Sterne iii. 58 The Anatomy of Melancholy. .consists | 


chiefly of quotations. 1848 Macaucay Hist. £ng. 1. 172 
In consequence chiefly of his exertions. 

+Chie'fness. Ods. [f. Cuter a. +-ness.] The 
chief quality ; supremacy, superiority. 


c1420 Chron, Vilod. 403 Pen ony state gretter nowherellys | 


to bere, Of cheffenesse or of hey3¢ governyng. 1662 Futter 
Worthies vi. (D.) Accounted the principall; but .. their 
chiefnesse was penes Regis arbitrinm. . 
Chiefry : see CHIEFEny. 
Chiefship (eh Mi) (f. Cuter+-sHir.] The 
office and function of chief. 

4783 Bunks Affairs of India Wks. XI. 193 Mr. Nicholas 
Grueber, who preceded Mr. Barwell in the chiefship of 
Dacea. 3859 Tennent Ceylon 11, x. ii. 625 ‘The chiefship of 
the district has been ever since in the same family. 1878 
N. Amer, Rev. 206 A recognized chiefship in the ministry. 

Chieftain (t/7ften). Forms: 4 cheftayne, 5-6 
chieftayne, 6-7 -taine, 7-8 -tan, 5--tain; also 

4 chefteyn, chiftnigne, chyftan, 5 chefteyne, 
-tane, -taigne, -tayn, -tan, chiftene, chiefteyn, 
chyeftayne, 5-7 Sc. chiftan, 6 chefetaine, 
cheefteine,: cheefetein, chiefteyne, -teine, 
(cheiftane, chiefden), 6-7 chiefetain(e, chif- 
tain, 7 eheeftain(e, (8 chelftan). [MI. chef, 
chieftayne, arose as 9 variant of the earlier Curve- 
AINE, partly phonetic (for cheviaine), partly assimi- 
lated to chef, CHIEF, and gradually superseded all 
the varieties of the earlier form. Chtefteyit, chef- 
tain occur occas. in Anglo-French.] . 

41. The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, town, party, office, etc.; head-man, 
ruler, chief. Ods. in gez. sense. 

cr3tg LE. AX, P. (1864) B. 1295 Wyth charged chariotes 
ps cheftayne he fyndez. c1q00 Desir. Troy 3662 To chese 

hom a cheftayn to be chefe of bem all. ¢ 1450 AferTix 97 
To yeve vs a kynge and chiefteyn that may saue and mayn- 
tene holy cherche. : 1549 Compt. Scot. (x80x) 151 Inglismen 
tuik not God to be their cheiftance.. 1987 Fiesunc Cont. 
. Holinshed Ul, zoag/t The magistrates and cheefeteins of 

the citie, 3837 Sin FY, Patcrave Merch. § Friar ii, (1844) 52 
Hveey. one of these groups of peasantry..had a species of 
chieftain, sls : 

2. A military leader; a captain. arch, and poet. 

71330 R, Baunne’ Chron, (i810) 16 Dardan hight pe chef- 
tayn of: pat company, Sadok sonne_of Danmark kyng 
Danesry.- ¢1400 Destr. Tray 4790 Then Agamynon.. 
chargit hom as cheften all his choise pepull. 1568 Grarton 
Chranc IL. 416 The Scottes .. appoynted two Armies to in- 


. vade Englande. Of the first was chiefetaine syr Thomas- 


_Halibarton. Jbid. U1, 434 Sent-te the sea Lord Edmond 


: 1875. 
ot life, but a good life, isto - 


1, 300, 1 must needes commend you | 


*_x807 Annual Rev. V.s§ 


Bane 


3840 


Holland Erle of Kent, as Chefetaine of that Crewe. 1603 
Knotzus Hist, Turks (1638) 16 These two armies conduct 
by their most resolute chiefetains. x79r Cowrer Jiiad 
xvi. 173 Ah, Hector, Chieftain of excelling form. 1816 
Byron: C4. Har, ut. xxiii, Brunswick's fated chieftain. 
1847 Emenson- Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I. 489 The 
chieftain paced beside ‘The centre of the troop allied. 

b. The captain or leader of a band of robbers. 

1649 Druma. or Hawrn. Hist. Fas. J Wks. (1711) 6 
Rather... than render himself chiftain of thievish troops. 
1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 134 The robber chieftain 
left them; the Pacha of Bosnia came to their aid. 

8. The Cuter of a clan or tribe: 

a. of a Highland clan. -(Attempts have been 
made to differentiate chief and chieftaiz: see quot. 
1818.) Also sometimes extended to heads of Border 
clans and others representing the oldest branch of 


their family. ‘ 

1887 Sc. Acts (1397) § 94 [erroneously printed § 96] The 
Captaines, chiefless and Shiefiaines of all Clannes. cand the 
principalls of the branches of the saidis Clannes. /dfd. 
§ 100 To require .. thereof, at the chiefe of the 
Clanne, or chieftaine of the Cuntrie, 1639 Sc. Part., Minutes 
of Articles 17 Oct., That the chieftanes of Clannes and 
Landislorde mign: be obleist to bring in all brokin men. 
19772 Pennant Tours Scotl, (1774) 207 The islands still re- 
mained governed by powerful chieftains. 1814 Scort Les. 
in Lockhart xxxiti, Health to the Chieftain from his clans- 
man true! 1818 — Rod Roy Introd., Chieftains, which in 
the Highland acceptation, signifies the head of a particular 
branch of a tribe, in opposition to Chief, who is the leader 
and commander of the whole name. 1842 Miss Mirrorp in 
L’Estrange Life IIL ix. 160 She [Lady Willoughby] wore 
. the chieftain’s bonnet with two eagle's feathers 2858 
Giapstone Homer 1. 460 The Macdonalds, Lords of the 
Isles .. who claimed to be Kings as well as Chieftains. 

b. of an uncivilized tribe or primitive people. 

1837 W. Irvine Cagi. Bonneville U1. 165 Prevailing upon 
the Crow chieftain to return him hi 1841 D'Israxis 
Amen, Lit, (1867) 53 Beowulf, a chieftain of the Western 
Danes. was the Achilles of the North. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit. India 1. 69 The chieftains of Rajputana, particularly 
the Rajas of Bundi and Jaypur. i 

+4, One who takes a chief or leading part; a 
leader, paces head. Ods. 

xgz3 More Ries, [71 (1641) 292 The Chiefetaynes of the 
conjuration in England. 1568 Grartox Chroz. I. 412 The 
Abbot .. heeryng that the Chiefeteynes of his Felowship 
were taken and executed. 1600 Hotaxp Livy xx. liii. 1092 
‘To proceed against them who had been the cheeftaines 
and counsellers to persuade tl to passe over the Alpes. 

fig. ¢2386 Cnaucer Pers. 7. » 313 The deedly synn 
this is toseyn Chieftaynes of synnes. . Now been they clepe: 
Chicftaynes for as much as they been chief. 

5. Her. =Cuire sd. 3. 

1572 BosseweLt Arymorie . gob, Here the fielde re- 
maynethe perfecte without alteration of coloure, and abydeth 
onely as charged in the chefetaine. 

Chieftaincy Ces), [mod. f, prec. + -0Y ; 
(cf. captaincy) ; alter infancy, Hentenancey, ctc., in 
which the suffix, really -y, is apparently -cy.] 

The rank or position of chieftain ; government by 
a chieftain; =the earlier CHIZFTAINRY. 

1817 Month. Rev. UXXXVIII. 203 Edward Davis having 
succeeded to the chieftaincy. 1835 Cotgntnce in Jpaser’s 
Mag. XII. 494 The Greek chieftancies, had .. passed into 
Constitutions. 1858 Grapstong //omer 1. 459 The chief- 
taincies of the Celtic tribes. 

Chieftainess (tfffténés). [f. as prec. + -NESS. 
Cheventaynes occurs in 15th c. and chefefaynes in 
early 16th c.; but app. the word after being nt 
obs. was formed anew by Scott.) A female chic! 
or chieftain ; a female head of a clan or tribe. 

cxqro Love Bonavent, Afirr. xlix. (Gibbs MS, 103) pe 
lady of alle worlde & princes of holy chyrche and cheuen- 
taynes fed. W. de W. 1530, chefetaynes] of Godes peple. 
[1592 ConstabLy Sov, ii, Pocms (1859) 41 Worthie dame ! 
if I thee chieftayne call of Venus’ host.) 1805 Scorr Let. 
at Mar. in Lockhart (1839) 11. azz, I don't know if ever you 
saw my lovely Chieftainess, 1818 — Rob Roy xxsi, ‘The 
Highlanders who surrounded the chieftainess, if I may 
presume to call her so without offence to. grammar, 1857 
Osuorn Qucdah x. 133 Tamelan, under the rule of a 
petty chicfiainess, os 2 

Chieftainry (t{Fftenri).  [f. a3 prec. +-nv.] 

1. The rank of chieftain, chieftaincy ;-the rule or 
territory of a chieftain. 

19747 Carre Hist, Eng. 1. 189 They were. divided into the 
like petty chieftaineries as we find them to have been in 
Wales, 2973 Jounson Lett, 1. xxx, 144 The Laird .. has 
sometimes disputed the chieftainry of the clan with Macleod 
of Skie. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia L. m1. v. 366 The.. 
chieftainry of Fergus descended to his son.' 1833 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXIV. 326 A county ofhalf-barbarian chieftainries. 

2. A body of chieftains collectively. . 

An aristocratic chieftainry. 1836 
B.D. Warsu_Aristoph. Acharnians u. iv, Not thought to 
hate the chieftainry. 


 Chieftainship (t{7-fténfip). [f Curerrarn + 
-SHIP.] The office or position of a chieftain. 


“ ag7x Suottert Humph, C2, let. 6 Sept., The chieftain- - 


ship of the Highlanders is a very dangerous influence. 1790 
Boswett. Fohs#son (831) L. 241 A Highland Sentient.» 
consulted me if he could not validly purchase the chieftain- 
ship of his family from the chief. 1858 Bricnt Sp. Reform 
» A Government under the chieftainship of Lord 
erby. 1866 Livinestone Frud, (1873) 1. ix. 247. , : 
. Chieftance, obs. form of plural chzefiains. 
Chieftess (tfrftés). [Abnormal f., chzef or 
chic{t(ain + -¥ss.] "A female chief or chieftain, 
2878 Spry, Cruise of H. AL.'S. Challenger xvi. (ed. 7) 278 


CHIFFONIER. 


“A small party of ladies. amongst whom were. .Moa, Queen 
of Raiatea. .the Chieftess of Morea. 1883 Avission Herald 


(Boston) Jan. (889) 5 ‘The. .Christian woman and .chieftess. 

+Chie'fty. Ols. [f. Cur +-ry.] Headship, 
supremacy, sovereignty ; chief place, or degree. 

552 Huot, Cheiftye, or cheife gouernaunce, or supre- 
macy, Jrimatus. Cheifty, or pryncipall rule of holy matters, 
hierarchia, 1583 Srusves Anat. Abus, u. 104 To giue the 
soueraigntie, or chieftie of their Landes from them, to a 
straunger. .1616 Hieron JV&s, 11. 36 Surely, that, which 
hath the chieftie in a mans desire, will preuaile most in his 
endeuour, a 1626 W. Sciarer Lxfos. Ront. w. (1650) 176 
The.chiefety of our hope and confidence must be placed in 

- 1644 Hunton Vid. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 These 

Titles. import only Utmost chiefty, 

Chiek, obs. form of Suxix. . 

Chield (t/7id). Se. Also 6 oheild, 6- chiel. 
[App. a variant of CHunp. . ‘ 

For Child in its ordinary sense Barnn is used in Sc. The 
chief difficulty with c4ée/d is phonetic: in no other word is 
Eng. -7¢d2 (-2ild) represented by Cild)in Sc. But no other 
origin for the word has suggested itself.) 

+1. In chamber-chield=valet; see CHAMBER sé. 


13. Obs. . 

xs35 Stewart Cron. Scot. U1. 703 With ane swotd .. His 
chalmer cheild and all the laif, to deid .. he pot thame all. 
c1s6s Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. a7 (Jam.) He called 
for his chamber-chiels, and caused them to light candles, - 

2. A familiar term for man, es. young man, lad ; 
‘ fellow’, chap’. . 

axg58 Ramsay Poet. Wis. (1844) 83 Twa sturdy chiels, 
1786 Burns Dream: iv, But facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed. 1789 — Ox Captain Grosei, A 
chield’s amang you taking notes. 1828 Scorr Hr#, Alidl. 
xvii, She's breaking her heart. .about this wild chield. 

8. ‘ =CHILD in Aberdeenshire ’ (Jamieson). 

1768 Ross Helenore 73 Fam.) Heard ye nae word, gin he 
had chiel or chare? [(2) child or dear). 1790 Sumners Glass., 
Chiel, child; 172" chiel, with child. 

Chier(e, obs. form of CHEER. 

Chierete, chierte(e, obs. ff. of Curnre. 

Chiese, obs. form of CHEESE sd.1 

Chievance, Chieve: see CuEYANCE, CHEVE. . 

+ Chiever, Obs. rare. [a. F. chidure:—L. capra 
she-goat.] A goat. 

x49t Caxton Vitas Paty. (W. de W.) 1. vi. roa/t The 
paas & way of the wylde bestes, as chicucrs, beres & other. 

Chif(fe, obs. forms of CHIEF. 

Chiff-chaff (t{ifiifaf). Also S§ chiff-chaf, 
chif-chaf. {Expressive ofits note.] A bird, also 
called Lesser Pettychaps (Phylloscopus rufus), of 
the family Sy/o¢inz or Warblers, closely akin to 
the Willow Wren or Willow Warbler, with which 
it is often confounded in dialectal nomenclature. 

e380 G. Wire Odserv. (1876) I. 40g The sinallest un- 
crested willow wren, or chiff-chaf. .utters two sharp piercing 
notes, 2798— Lett, xi. Zo Alarsham, The smallest willow- 
wren, «cal ed here the Chif-Chaf from its two loud sharp 
notes, is always the first spring bird of passage. 1860 
Tristram Gt, Sahara vi. 100 Here are the winter-quarters 
of many of our familiar English birds: the chiffchaff, willow- 
wren, and white throat hop on every twig in the gardens, 

Hence Chi'ff-chaff zv., to utter this bird’s note. 

rod J. Burroucus in Cent, Afag. Mar. 779/2 The little 
chiffchaff was chiffchaffing in the pine woods, 

Chiffney-bit. A kind of bit, invented by 
Chiffney, a jockey, which gives more leverage 
upon the curb than an ordinary bit. 

2834 Mepwin Augler ix Wales 11. xviii. 44 A mouth so 
callous that a Chiffney-bit might have broken his jaw, but 
I defy it to have stopped him. 

| Chiffon (féfon). [F.; =‘ tout ajustement de 
femme neservant qu’ 4 la parure’ (Littré), primarily 


. piece of old cloth,-paper, etc. rag; ff chife rag.] 
pl. Ornamental adjuncts of a lady’s dress, ‘fal-lals’; 


colloquially extended to matters of feminine dress 
considered as an object of ornament or display. 
1876 Guo. Exior Dav. Dey, xxxix, It would stand out well 
among the fashionable chifons. 1885 Pall MfallG. 18 June 
With various chiffons here and there, perhaps a bit of 
Japanese silk bunched out behind or swaddled up in front 
into a knot or a bow, 1888 E, M. Marstt in Gd. Wards 
May 330 Tea and chiffons become monotonous.  Afod. 
‘What did you and Miss B. talk about?’ ‘Oh! chiffons !* 
Chiffonier (fifonie-1). Also -onnier, -onniere, 
-oniere, cheffonier. [a. F.. chiffonnicr, -ddre 


 sag-gatherer, frausf. ‘a piece of furniture with 


drawers in which women put away their needle- 
work, cuttings of cloth, etc.’ (Littre).] ar 
1. A piece of fumiture, consisting of a’small 
cupboard with the top made so as to form a side- 
board. : ‘ 
3806 C. K, Snares Zeéé. (1888) 1. 25x Driven out into the 
wide world with a small helpless family of chiffoniers, 
writing-tables and footstcols. x83: Cad’s Zaid 28 Littere 
table and chiffonnitre. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Loz (1850) 
108/: Rosewood chiffoniers. 1844 Aub. Suitn Adv, Aly, 
Ledbury (1856) I1.“ii. 176 The rout cakes are in the chif- 
fonidre. x8gx Ties 2 Apr. 12/6 Cheffoniers, pier tables, 
rocking chairs. “ 
| 2. A rag-picker ; a collector of scraps. (Con- 
sciously Fr., and usually so spelt.) : 7 
1856 Sat, Rev. Tl. 568/2 Play the-part of political chifon- 
niers, 186x /bid. x4 Dec. 620 All kinds of odds and ends, 
scraps and rubbish, fished up as’it were by the lite 
chiffonnier. 1883 Harper's Mag. 829/1 Swarms of. Chit . 
foniers gather.around it to pick out..scraps of value.“ 


~ Full Dress—The hair large, and the chi 


CHIGNON.. 


| Chignon (Jénvon),” [a. F. chépnov nape ofthe 
neck, chignon; in earlier F. chaaiguon (13th c.), 
chaignon du col, chinon dit col, eschignon di col 
(16th _c.) nape of the neck, variant of chatnon ring 
or.link of a chain, f. chafve-chain.] \ 

A large coil-or hump of hair, usually folded round 
a pad, which has, at various times (¢. g..¢ 1780, 
€1870), been worn by women on the nape of the 
neck or back of the head. 

1783 Lady's Mag. XIV. 121 Fashionable Dresses for 1783. 

ignon low behind. 

1817 Mar. Encworta Harrington xiii, Lhe hair behind, 
natural and false, plastered together to a preposterous bulk 

«was [¢, 1780] turned up in a sort of great bag, or club, or 
chignon. 182z Blackw. Mag. X. 267 Pretty little fantastic 
chignons and lovelocks.” 1863 Padi Mall G. 3 July 9/: A 
young * 
end of his cane a chignon, as those heavy humps of hair are 
technically called. 187x M. Cotuns dérg. §& Merch IL. vi. 

17x These girls, .are all alike—from chignon to ankle, 

Hence Chitgnoned a., wearing a chignon. 

1869 Daily News 4 Mar., All the noisy world of carrotty, 
chignoned *cocodettes’. 1870 W. Wurman in Sco¢?, Rev, 
(1883) 29r Unhealthy forms .. padded, dyed, chignon’d. 

Chigoe (tfi'ge). Also 7(?)-8 chego, 8 chiego, 
chiger, 8-9 chegoe, chigro, 9 chigua, chigo, 
chigger. Also JieceR. [A West-Indian name: 
the F. form is chzgue, which Littré thinks identical 
with Sp. chico small; of this chigo might be a 
negro corruption: evidence is wanting. Chigger, 
Jigger, are corruptions by English-speaking people.] 

A small species of flea (Pulex or Sarcopsylla 
penetrans), found in the West Indies and South 
America, The female burrows beneath the skin of 
the human feet (and sometimes of the hands) and 
becomes greatly distended with eggs, which are 
sometimes hatched there, causing itching, and pain- 
ful sores.. Hence’ chigoe-pated a. (quot, 1991). 

2692 Reply to Vind. of Disc. on Unreasonableness of New 
Separation 1x By Vertue of which..a busie Chego-pated 
Priest_may insolently stenot to Visit his Metropolitan. 
1708 Kersey, Ci/ego, a small Creature that gets into the 

Feet of those that live in the Island of Barbadoes, and 
wakes them very uneasie, 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 16a 
The Chego. 1786 P. Browne Yamaica 418 The Chigoe or 
Chiger. .is very frequent and troublesome in all our sugar- 
colonies. 1781 Smearuaa in Phil. Trans. - 170 The 
Jigger, of the West Indies. 1796 Srepman Surinane I. vii. 
ey Multitudes of chigoes or sand-fleas. 1810 Souruey 
tst. Brazil x, 436 The first settlers suffered terribly from 

the chéguas or jiggers. 7 Linntey Vat. Syst, Bot. 46 In 
the West Indies the juice of Mammea is employed to destroy 

the chiggers. 1868 I". BovLe Ride across Cont. 68 ‘ Neguas’ 

.. better known in England by their West Indian name, 

‘jiggers’ or ‘chigos’, 

Chik(e, -en, obs, form of Cutox, Cutoxen, 

Chikino, var of CHEQUIN. 

Chilandre: see CRILINDRE. 

c1440 Prop. Paro.74 Chylancer or are cpa chyndrius 
[v.r. chéllindrus]. 1g30 Patsor. a0s/r Chilandre, chi/andve. 
‘ Chilbed, obs. form of.Curupzep, : 

Chilblain (tfi'lblzn). Forms: 6 chyll blayne, 
chilblaine, 6-7 chilblane, (7 child-blane, 

-blain), 8 chill-, 7- chilblain. [f. Cam.+Brain.] 
_An inflammatory swelling produced by exposure 
io cold, affecting the hands and feet, accompanied 
with heat and itching, and in severe cases leading 
to ulceration. ; 

-3547 Sacespury Welsh Dict., Pexfigedd, chyll blayne. 
“3599 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk, Physicke 357 Wash chil- 
Dlanes when they breacke with good warme wine. x656 
Riwarey' Pract. Physick 8 Child-blanes are an inflamma- 

tion of the Feet by the Winter cold. 1676 D’Urrey AZad, 

Fickle 1. i, (2677) 4 For'fenr of catching Chil-blanes. 1807- 

26S. Cooper erst Lines Surg, (ed. §)91 Ifa limb, that is 

+. excessively cold, ‘be suddenly-warmed, chilblains .. are 
the result. 1826 Scorr Déasy 26’ Mar., 1 catch chilblains 
on my fingers and cold in my head. ” ; 

-Chilblain, w. érans, [f prec. sb.] To affect 

with chilblains. In mod, Dicts: 

Chilblained. (tfi:lblgind), @. [& Crmsnaty 

+-ED.] Affected: with chilblains ;, also fig. : 

1602-B. Jonson Pogtasterv. iii, Clumsic chil-blain'd indge- 
ment, 1658 Frecxnoe Exuiemat, Charac. (1665) 103 [His 
fingers] be so gouty and chilblain'd, 1831 Cat’s Tail 9 Un- 
stockinged legs and chilblained feet. . . 

Chilblainy (tfi‘lblzini), 2. [fas prec.+-¥1] 
Affected with chilblains. . 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 222, With chilblainy fingers 


* 2859 Chamb. Frul. XI. 83 A small child in a distant school 


—gloomy, fireless, chilblainy. ' 

+tChilce. Obs. rare—. [(f: child after milce:— 
OE, milise, £. mild.] _Childishness, childness. 

@1200 Moral Ode in BE. E, P, (1862) 22 Mest al bet ic 
habbe ydon ys idelnesse and chilces -_ 

Child (tfoild), sd. AA children (tfildrén). 
Forms: Sing. 1 oild, 2- child; also 2 cyld} 2-6 
ehyld, (4 chilld), 4-6 chylde, 4-7, 9 (arch. in 
sense 5) childe, (x echyld); ‘see also CHIELD, 
£1.: see below. Yor. cild neut. :—OTeut. type 
*hilpom (OE. -/d from OTeut, -2p) from root *2i/p-, 
whence also Goth. 2i/geZ womb, inkilpé pregnant 


woman. , Not-found elsewhere : in the other WGer. 


-langs. its place is'taken.by Aind, 


ntleman was seen riding .. holding on high at the - 


-Of mile drinkende childre mude. 
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. As the form of OHG., OS., OF ris, 4nd is not satisfac- 
torily explained from the root Ze (Aryan gei-) ‘beget, 
bear’, and is, for LG. at least, quite irregular, Prof. Sicvers 
suggests the possibility that Aid is a perversion of céi/d, 
&ilp-, by assimilation to the derivatives of root Xen-, which 
may have spread from OHG. to OS. and Fris. . 

‘he OE, plural was normally cé/d; but in late 
OE. the word was partly assimilated to the neuter 
-os stems, making nom. pl. ¢7/dv, -ra, and esp. gen. 
pl. cildra. Elfric, Grantmar 23, gives nom, cild, 
gen. cdldra, dat. cildum; but he also has nom. 
ctldru (e. g. Hom. I. 324). No rv forms occur in 
the earlier Vesp. Psalter nor in Northumbrian. 
The latter had cz// and ct/do; and sometimes made 
the word masc. with pl. cé/das. In ME. there 
are rare instances of chyld,.chélde as plural; but 
the surviving type was OE. cdldru, czldra, which 
gave ME. childve, childer: this was the re; 
northern and north midland form, and is still used 
in the dialects as far south as Shropsh., Leicester, 
and Lincolnsh. But in the south this was made 
childer-ex, childre-n by conformation to the -ex 

lurals: cf. brethre, brether, brethren, plurals of 

ROTHER. ‘This has become the standard and 
literary form. The Old Northumbrian ci/das is 
paralleled by chz/des in 15th c., which is excep- 
tional; but the Sc. differentiated word CaLELD has 
always chields in plural.] 

A.. Illustration of the plural forms. 

ta. childe: 1 cildo, cild, 2 chyld, 4 childe. 

975 Ruskw, Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 brohte weron him 
itd cr000 Ags. G. Matt. xxi. 16 Of cilda and of sacerda 
mude. 1x60 “ation G. Matt. ii. 16 Ealle pa chyld pe on 
Bethleem weron. c 1340 Cursor A. (1rin.) 11578 pe childe 
pat were slayne. . x 

B. childer: OE. cthiru, cihlva, 2-6 childre, (3 
childere), 3- childer (still in dial.), 4 -7e, 4-5 -yre, 
4-6 -ir, 5 childur, -yr, 5-6 chylder,-ur. Genit. 
OE. céldra, 2 chyltren (or ? dat.), 2-3 childrene, 
2—9 childre, 4-7 childer, 5 chyldyr, © chillder, 
chelders. 

6975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xxi. x6 Of mude cildra & suken- 
dra, ¢ 1000 AitFric Collog, ad. init., We cildra biddap pe. 
¢1000 Thorpe’s Hom. U1. 608 (Bosw.) Cildru. ¢1160 
Hatton om Matt. xxi 16 Of chyldren, & of sacerda mude. 
1395 Lamb, Hom. 7 Pa weren monic childre dede, _/did., 
a@sz22eg Ancr. R. 422 
Childrene scole. cxzg0 Gen. g Ex. 715 Fader, and bredere, 
and childre, and wif. a1300 Cursor A/. 2707 Childir thre. 
Lbid, §' Par childer (Z7in. JZS, childre] liues. 1382 
Wveur Ps. oii, z Preise, 3ee childer, the Lord. 3432-s0 
tr. Higden 3, xii, Techenge the childre. CoveRDALE 
Esther ix. a8 Dayes. .to be kepte of childers children. : 
Tonstatt Sevut, Pali Sund, (1823) 41 les women an 
chylder. 1849 Coup, Scot. (801) 13 His propir childir. 
1578 Gude § je Bailates (1868) 114 Thy childeris chil- 
dren thow sall se. 1605 Sytvester De Bartas u. iii.1v. 193 
What childre-spelt? what May-game have we here? ¢ 163 
Turnament Totenhant 154 in 1. Z.P. P. UL. 89 Et was 
no childer game. 186z # Waucu Birtle Carter's T. 31 
We're o' God Aimighty’s childer, mon. 188x Leicestersh. 
Gloss, (E. D.§.) Chedder, or Childern, var. of ‘children’. 

y. children: 3 childerne, -rene, 3-5 chyldryn, 
4 childeren, -drin, 4-5 -dryn, 4-6 childern (still in 


dial, chyldren, 5 childeryn, -dyrn, 6 chylderne, 2- 


childvex. Exc. in 3 childres. Geuzt. 4-5 chyldryn, 
6 children, -ern, 4-7 childrens, 7- children’s. 
ae Lamb, Hom. 49 Feire children, crz05 Lay. 12992 
Pissen children fhe7s childrene}. /dfd. 5323 Childre 
ende {127g children}. /bid. 5414 Riche menne chil- 
dren. azz2g Ancr. R. 230 His leoue children. x297 R. 
Grouc. (x24 392 Ofher chyldryn no3t on, ¢x300 Behet 79 
3unge childerne. a gh Pe » Adlit. P. B. 684 Chef chyldrye 
fader, 1398 TrevisA Barth, De P. R.vu. x. (1495) 229 The 
fallynge euyll also hyght childrens enyll. c¢xq30 Free. 
masonry 8 Yor these chyldryn sake. -1483 Act 1 Rich. (11, 
c. 2 §1 Their childeryn unpreferred. 1848 Hatt Chron, 
an. 1533. 215 Two hundreth chyldren. xgse Bh. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony, Their chyldrens [zg49 childers] chil- 
dren. 386 CArox, Ge, Friavs76 The men chylderne wyth 
the women chylderne, 2z6zz Biste Afatt, xv. 26 the 
childrens bread [2730 children’s}. 
+6. childs: OL. cildas, 5 childes. 
cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 Lytlas cnahtas wel 
cildas, ¢1460 Towwnelgy AZyst. 152 Where so many childes 
Thare balys cannot bete. 
‘y« childres. rare. 
1278 LAY. 5465 Alle hire childres. 
B. Signification. ‘ 


I. With reference to state or age. 
-L. The unborn. or newly born- human being; 
foetus, infant. App. originally always, used in re- 
lation to the-mother as the ‘ fruit of the womb’. 

When the application was subsequently extended, ‘the 
primitive sense was often expressed by-éade, daby, infant ; 
but ‘child? is still the proper term, and retained in phrases, 
as.‘ with child’, ‘to have a child’, ‘child-birth’, the verb 
to child, etc. * % 

C950 rena Gosp, Luke i, 44 Se cild in innad minum. 
cxooo Ags, G.-ibid., Min cild.on minum innobe [¢1160 
Hatton &., Minchyld]. /did. Luke ii. 16 pet cild on binne 
aled. ¢1x60 Hatton G, ibid., chyld on binne aleigd. 
exzoo Ormtn 6944 Wibp be childess moderr. 1382 Wretir 
Luke i. 40 The 30nge child [1624 c. versions babe] in hir 
wombe gladide.: — ii, 16 A 3ong child put in a cracche 
[16th ¢. ve. babe layde in a. manger]. @ 1440 Sir Degrev. 
1892 Sevene chyldur she hym-bare. 1460 Capcrave Chrous 


swide 


ij 208 In the same 3ere the qween had child at.Gaunt. ¢2475 


CHILD. 


Pictorial Voe. in Wr.-Wilcker 751 Hee matrix, a ‘schyn 
that a schyld ys consevyd in. 1622 BiaLe Zev, xii. 5 If she 
beare a maid child. x6g2 Cucrerrer Zug. Physic. 35 It ex. 
pelleth the dead childe and the after-birth. 1788 J. PoweLt 
Devises (1827) Il. 325 A child ex ventre..is considered as a 
child zz esse, and is entitled under all the circumstances, in 
which a child then born would be entitled. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. ix. §9 The last living child of the Princess Anne. | 
b. spec. A female infant, a girl-baby. dal. 

161z Suaxs, Wind. Lut. iii 7a A very pretty barne: A 
boy, or a Childe I wonder? 1773 Asn, Ciz2d, an infant—a 
son or daughter..a female infant. ¢1980 Hotr AIS. Gloss. 
Devonsh. (cited by Haltiw.) Chédd, a female infant. 1896 
NV. & Q. 22 Apr., A country woman [in Shropshire] said to 
me, apropos of a baby, ‘Isita lad or a child?’ 1888 Ex- 
wortuy W7, Som, Word-bk. 126 Chiel..2 A female infant, 
‘Well, what is it theeis time, a chiel or a bwoy?’ 

2. A young person of either sex below the age of 
puberty ; a boy or girl, 

A gradual extension of sense 1. 

cxo00 Sax. Leechd. 11. 222 Him hylpd .. beet him fat cild 
ztslape. c1175 Lamb. Hon. (1867) 7 Pa children plo3e- 
den in bere strete. 1228 Ano. R. 422 Ancre ne schal nout 
..turnen hire ancre hus to childrene scole. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prioress’s T. ag To synge and to rede, As smale childer 
doon. 41547 Surrey neid 11, 300 Children and maides 
that holly carolles sang. 1671 Mitton P. KR. 1. 201 When 
1 was yet a child, no childish play To me was pleasing. 
1747 Berkecey Tar-water in Plague Wks. ILL. 484 Two 
children, a_ boy and a girl, 31804 Worpsw. Pocims on 
Childh. i, The child is father of the man. 1835 Ure Philos, 
Manuf: 303 A desire to lessen the labour of young children. 

‘b. In the Bible, as rendering Heb. ahs ‘child’, 
‘bairn’, extended to youths approaching or enter- 
ing upon manhood, 

1382 WycLir Gex, xxxvii, 30 Ruben turned azen to the 
sisterne, fonde not the child [i.c. Joseph xt. 17]. — Dan. i. 
17 God 3aue to these children science and discipline. 1612 
Lbid. As for these foure children, God gaue them knowledge 
and skil. — Afocrypha (title) The Song of the three holy 
children, which followeth in the third chapter of Daniel. 
Mod. (Canticle) Benedicite or the Song of the Three Chil- 


ren. 

3. ¢ransf. One who has (or is considered to have} 
the character, manners, or attainments of a child; 
esp. a person of immature experience or judge- 
ment; a childish person. (See also 20.) 

c1250 Moral Ode in £. £. P. (1862) 22 Wel lange ic habbe 
child tben a worde & ecadede, 1384 Wyciir 1 Com. xiv. 20 
Britheren, nyle 3e be maad children in wittis, 1g26 ‘Lyn. 
pace ibid, Brethren be not chyldren in witte, 1534 Lo. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, xiv, He was a childe amonge 
children. 1678 Drvvex AMZ for Love ww. i, Men are but 
children of a larger growth, 847 ‘Tennyson Princess u. 44 
Your language proves _you still the child. 1857 Buckuys 
Civils. L.ix, 76 The French, ee treated as children, 
are, in political matters, children still. 

. In contemptuous or affectionate address. 
ts90 Suans. Mids. N. wi. it, 409 Come recreant, come 
thou childe, Ile whip thee with a rod. 18g0 ‘fennyson /x 
Mem. v1. vii, Poor child, that waitest for thy love! /did. 
Lxix. iv, They called me fool, they call’d me child. 
Formerly applied to all pupils at school, csp. 
to those at charity schools. 

@ 1200 Charter ‘(A Eadwine in Cod. Dipl. YW. 260 Ie Vad- 
wine munek, cildremeistre on Niwan munstre, ¢ 1340 
Hamrote Px. Consc. 5881 Maysters som tyme uses pe 
wand Pat has childer to lere under pair hand. 1578 Cotur 
Stat. St. Pants in Lupton Life of Colet 276 All the Chil- 
dren in the scole knelyng im theyr Settes, 1956 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (1852) 76 Alle the men chylderne wyth the women 
chylderne. .that peneyaye unto the howse of the powre 
{Christ’s Hospital}. 1706 Hearne Collect, (1886) 1, 216 
[They] were all poor Children, Taberders and afterwards 
Fellows of Queen’s College. 1720 Strvve (St. Paul's Sch.) 
in Stow's Surv. 1. xxv, If any Child admitted here, go to 
any other School to learn there, such Child for no Man's 
Suit be again received into the School. x8x0 AZinste-dk, of 
Mili Hill Sch., Regul. for Dom. Superint... His attention 
shall be directed to the Morals and Conduct of the Boys.. 
before and after School hours. He shall not suffer the 
children to pass beyond the Bounds prescribed, etc. | 

b. spec. A singing boy or chorister. Still re- 
tained at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

asro-11 Northumbid. Housch. Bk. 40 Soya and 
Childryn of the Chapell. Jdid. 44 Childer of the Chapel] —vj. 
31534 in Glasscock Ree. Sé#. Alichael’s, BP, Stortford (1882) 41 
New surplecs for the childern. 1566 Turperv, Poems (title) 
Epitaph on Maister Edwards, sometime Maister of the 
Children of the Chappell. 1584 Lyzy (¢é//e) Campaspe, 
played before the Queenes Matestie.. by her Maiesties 
Children..and the Children of Paules. az7x7 Cheque Bh. 
Chapel Royal 28 Dr. William Croft (as_ Master of the 
Children). “1887 Dasly Ted. 8 Apr., Mr. C. S. gtk ors 
ganist and composer to her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and 
musical instructor of the children. 2 . 

5. A youth of gentle birth: used in ballads, 
and the like, as a kind of title. arch. When used 
by modern writers, commonly archaically spelt 
chylde or childe, for distinction’s sake. os 

The precise force with which cé/d was used in OE. is not 
certain; Mr. Freeman (Worm. Cong. I. v. 374 note) merely 
concludes that ‘it is clear that it was-a title of dignity . 
In z3th and zythe. ‘child’ appears to have been applied to 
a young noble awaiting knighthood : e. g. in the romances 
of Ipomydon, Sir Tryamour, Torrent of Portugal, etc. | 

1016-26 Charterof Godwine in God. Digl. 1V. 10 Godwines 
Wulfeages sunu, and Atlfsige cild, and Eadmer at Burham. 
63314 Guy Warw.(A.) 6032 Aca child yon man aplight:> 
Berard was his right nam, Alle on he folwed Sir Gii,. ¢x3g0. 
Wil, Palerne 1822 Ober cherl oper child. 1387 TRevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VIL. 123 To whom he ordeyned child-Gil- 
bert-to be tutour. ¢1430 Spx Tryaut 748 And: Tryamowre, 
rode hym ageyne; Thogh he were mekylle man of mayne; 


OHITLD. 


The chylde broght hym downe! ¢3440 Vork Afyst. xxx. 
143 Be he churle or childe. ¢xs25 Dovcias Zueis v1. v- 55 
(Camb. MS.) Anchises get ! heynd chifde [v.7. heynd, kynd], 
curtes and gude, 153 BEtienpen igs (4822) 124 Than 
was'in Rome ane nobill childe. .namit Caius Mucius, 2591 

Srenser J, Q. vi. viti. 15 The noble Childe, preventing his 
desire .. smote him on the knee. Jéyd. vi. ii. 36 Chyld Tris- 
tram prayd that he with him might goe. ~ 1605S#aks. Zear 
mt. iv. 187 Childe Rowland to the darke Tower came. 
221900 Child Waters i. in Percy Relig. UI. ix, Childe 
Waters in his stable stoode. 221700 Child of El ii. in 
Child Ballads 1. vii. 103/2 Till he haue slaine the Child of 
Ell. x76g Percy Redég. (2823) Ill. 325 Child is frequently 
used by our old writers, as a title.“ It is repeatedly given 
to Prince Arthur in the Faerie Queen, 1812 Bynon (tit/e), 
Childe Harold. did. 1 iii, Childe Harold was he hight. 
Jbid. 1. iv, Worse than adversity the Childe befel. 21839 
Praeo Poems (1864) 1. 267 The pious Childe began to sing. 

8, Alad or ‘boy’ in service ; a page, attendant, 
ete. Cf. also child-woman in 22. Obs. 

1382 Wreur dees iv.25 Bytthe mouth of oure fadir Dauith, 
thi child. cx460 J. Russecn Bk, Nurture in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 192. 1478 Will in Verney Papers (1853) 28, I bequethe 
to John Jakke, child of my kichen, xs. ¢1488 Lider Niger 
Edw. 1V in Housel, Ord. (1790) 9 No man shall drawe in 
any office in this courte any chylde or servaunt, but he be 
come of clene byrthe. x535 CoverDALe x Sat, ix. xo Saul 
sayde vnto his childe : Thou hast well spoken. zg 1/222 in 
Maddison Lincolush, Wills (x888) 46 To Henry Scott 'some- 
tyme my childe iijs. itijd’ x6x0 Househ. Prince Hen. in 
Ffousch. Ord, (1790) 336 Noe childe, page, scowrer, or turne- 
broach, to marry. 

+7, Used familiarly or contemptuously for ‘lad’; 
‘fellow’, ‘chap’, ‘man.’ Ods.; but cf. Sc. CHIELD, 

xggr Rontnson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 128 ‘The false and 
malicious circumuentions of craftic children. 1561 AwpELry 
Frat, Vaced, 6 A Curtesy man.. This child can behaue him 
selfe manerly. 1698 Strarrorve Lett, 28 July, They (the 
Scots) are shrewd Children, not won much by Courtship. | 

In U. S., esp. among negroes, ‘ this child’ is 
used jocularly in sponbing of oneself, 

380 Mrs, Stowe Unele Tom's C, vii, ‘ Be careful for the 
horses, Sam. .don’t ride them too fast’... ‘ Let dis child alone 
for dat,’ said Sam. 3851 Ruxton Far IWest (Bartlett) This 
child has felt like going West for many a month, 

II. As correlative to parent. 

8. The offspring, male or female, of human 
parents; a son or daughter. This in OE. was ex- 
pressed by bear, Barry. 

¢ 1x95 Lamb, Hom, (1867) 49 Riche men. .pe habbed. . feire 
wifes. and feire children, c1z00 Charter of Briktmer 
(dated 1053) in Cod. Dipl. IV. 133 Efter his childrene dase, 
e120 Gen. §& Ex. 715 Fader, and bredere, and childre, and 
wif, 31385 Cuaucer L.G. WW. gor Tishe, Ye wrecched 
jelouse faders oure, We that weren whylome children youre, 

Ve prayen yow, cte, @ 1400 Cov, Myst. (1842) 81 So mylde 
So xulde childyr to fadyr and modyr. 1526 Tinpace Cod. 
iii. 20 Children [Wveutr sones) obey youre fathers and 
mothers in all thinges. 1535 Covennace £sther ix. 28 Not 
to be forgotten, but to be kepte of childers children. 1549 
Compl, Scot. 2 Ane ordinance til excerse his propir childir. 
1602 Snaxs. ‘am, tv. v. 148 Now you speake Like a good 
Childe, and a true Gentleman. 2842-4 Emerson £55, Sed 
Reliance Wks. (Bobn) I. 28 Is the parent better than the 
child into whom he has cast his ripened being? 1843 Ma- 
cautay Mad. D'Arblay, Ess. (1885) 702/1 Well known as.. 
the father of two remarkable children. 

b. It has been pointed out that ché/d or my 
child is by parents used more frequently (and 
jonger) of, and to, a girl than a boy. Shakspere 
nowhere uses ‘ my child’ of or to 2 son, but fre- 
quently of or to a daughter. 

‘This is possibly connected with the use in 2b; but is per- 
haps more due to the facts that gir? has a wider range of 
application than Jay, and that a daughter is more dependent 
on parental protection. 

1gg9 Suaxs. Auch Ado ww, i, 77, charge thee doe, as thou 
art my childe, 605 — Lear 1v. vii. 70, L thinke this Landy 
‘Yo be my childe Cordelia, 6x0 — Zemf. y. i. 198 That 
Must aske my childe forgiuenesse. 

e. The young of an animal. (vare.) 

1ggo Srenser F. Q. 1. vi, 27 A Lyonesse, did lowd require 
Her children deare. 1697 Drvven ire. Georg. w.742 Her 
Children gone, The Mother Nightingale laments, 

9, p/. In Biblical and derived uses: Descendants ; 
members of the tribe or clan. 

¢ 18 EE. Auit. P. B. 684 He [Abraham] is chosen to be 
chef chyldryn fader. 1382 Wyctar Ex. iii.14 Thus thow 
shalt seye to the children of Israel. . 1432-0 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) I. x21 Canaan is a region of Syria, possessede firste 
of the childre of Canaan, x6xx Biante, Judg. iv. 6 “Ten 
thousand men of the children of Naphtali, 1848 Macauay 
Hist, Eng. II. 127 A Helot feeling, compounded of awe and 
hatred, is. .discernible in the children of the vanquished. 

10. Theol. Child of God: i.e. by creation, or by 
regeneration:and adoption. 

exz00 Trin, Coli, Hont. 19 Peih alle men ben godes chil- 
dren. for bat he hem alle shop £ and ches hem to sunes and 
to dohtres. «1225 Aucr. R. 230 Hwon God 3if6 him Ieauc 
on his leoue children. 3340 Hamrore £7, Consc. 6148 
Commes now til me, My fadir blissed childer fre. 3§26 
Pilger, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 8 The chrysten man, as the 
welbeloued chylde of god, zg49 Eng. Ch, Catechisue (1852) 
In my baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, 
the child of God. a@x656 By. Haut Rem. IVks. (2660) 144 
ies ay should I become the child of God? 1846 Trenciz 

als. 


at large. 28g0 Rosertson Ser. I. iv. (1878) 54 Man is 
God's child, and the sin of the man consists in perpetually 
living as if it were false. > 
IL. Applied (chiefly in #7.) to disciples o/'2 teacher 
and those in a similar relation. (Chiefly Biblical.) 
03328 £. £, Altit, P, B, 1300 pe..prophetes childer, 138. 


s. Lect.iv, Marvellously does He thus run oftentimes’ 
the lives of his children parallel with the life of the Church 
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Wyeur Sei, Wks. Ul. a4 Freris .. maken dissencioun * 


bitwix curatis and hor gostly childer. 1526 Tinpate 1 Fohn 
ii. 1 My lytell children, these thynges write I vnto you, that 
ye synne not. 1535 CoverDaLe 2 Xéugs ix. Eliseus the 
prophet called one of the prophetes children. 1568 Bistu 
(Bishops’) Yok xxi. 5 Children, haue ye any meate? 2853 
Maurice Progh. § Kings ix. 139 The phrase ‘children of 
the prophets’. . indicates men ‘who were taught bya prophet. 

Zig. One of the spiritual or moral progeny of 
@ person; one who inherits his spirit and hands 
down the tradition of his infinence. 

338. Wyeuir Ws. (880) 35 Pei ben cayms childire. — 
Sel. Wks, VII. 386 Freris ben Scarioths childre. 2535 
Cocsnes Acts xiii. 10 O thon cubis of the dene). se 
enemye o trighteousnes. 1! at ews ept. 5/2 
The children of Izaak Walton have multiplied eyond all 
reckoning. .and river fishing has been falling off. 

13. fg. Expressing origin, extraction, depend- 
ence, attachment, or natural relation to 2 place, 
time, event, circumstance of birth, ruling or charac- 
teristic quality. Orig. a Hebraism of Scripture 
transl. ; ¢. g. children of the East, of the world, of 
the kingdom; of light, of darkness, of the day, of 
wrath, of disobedience, of sin, of murder, of death ; 
of wisdom, of folly, of truth, of fancy; of nature, 
of fashion, of the age, of the time, of the century ; 
of adultery, of shame; of tears, of sorrow, of 
prayers, etc., etc. 

1340 Ayend. ror Child of ig and of helle. 1388 Wycur 
Joh xii. 36 That 3e be the children of ligt (1382 soncs). 
1626 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 180 We ali be borne the 
chylder of ire, as saynt Paule sayth, 1g26 Tixpate 1 Thess. 
v. 5 Yeare all the children of light, and the children of the 
daye. 1§3§ CoverDALy 2 A?fngs vi. 32 This childe of mur- 
thure. —1 Sam. xx. 31 He is a childe of death. 1588 
Soaks. Z. L.L.1. i. 171 This childe of fancie that Armado 
hight. 3596 —1x ex. 7V, wu. ii. 139 This same Child of 
Honor and Renowne. 1606 — Ani. § CZ. u. vii. 106 Be a 
Child o’ th’ time. 16xz Biste Fudge. vi. 3 ‘he children of 
the East, — Luke vii. 35 Wisdém is justified of all her 
children, — Col. iii. 6 The children of disobedience. 2632 
Mictox L’A Uegro 133 Sweetest Sh Fancy’s Child. 
164: — Ch. Govt. u. ili, (1851) 174 The..voice of truth and 
all her children, ¢1Boo Worpsw. Yo @ Young Lady i, Dear 
child of nature. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 3 Elizabeth 
.- was a child of the Italian Renascence. 2885 F. Harrison 
Choice Bks. (1886) 193 Thomas Carlyle. .is in spirit a child 
of the great Revolution, am 

14, fig. ‘That which originates from, or is pro- 
duced by, something else ; the ‘offspring’: of, 

1592 Swaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1. iv. 97 Dreames: Which are 
the children of an idle braine. 2605 — Afacé. Iv, iit. 115 
This Noble passion Childe of integrity, 1628 Feutnas 
Resolves u, xxxviii. 117 When Mischiefe is the childe of 

irthe, 1847 Tennyson Princ. mi, 197 Baser courses, 
children of despair. Jbid. 1v. qox A hope, The child of 
regal compact. . : oases 

+ YU. 15. Child-bearing. Obs. [? elliptical, or 
f, the vb.] i 

@x300 Cus'sor AL, 11204 Sco was at hir timeo child, ¢ 1325 
Pope Gregory in Leg. Cath, (2840) 12 ‘The thridde day of 
hir childe Yo chirche sche 3ede. 1480 Robt. Deuyll 8 If 
pare had not been..she had deyed of chylde. 

. Phrases and Proverbs. : 

16. From (+ af) @ child or children ( of a child 
little): from childhood. 

2826 TinDALE A/aré ix. 21 How longe is it agoo, sens this 
hath happened him? And he sayde, ofachylde. 2535 Cover- 
DALE J’vov. xxix. 21 He that delicately bryngeth vp his 
seruaunt froma childe. 26rz Baste 2 7272. iii. 15 Froma 
childe thou hast knowen the holy Scriptures. 1656 Trarr 
Comm, Eph, vi. 11 Coriolanus had so used his weapons of 
achild little. 176z Fr, Sueripan S. Bidulph 1.8 It was 
our continual Practice, from children, to keep Jittle journals, 

17. With child: a. lit. Pregnant. Hence Zo 
get (beget obs,) with child; to go with child. 

exz7g Cott. Hout. (Morris) 227 Hi. .wurd midcylde. ¢x205 
Lay. 265 Peo wimon was mid childe [exz7g Pe mayde was 
wid childe]. exzso bee fstab pee ae childe, 
@ 3300 Cursor AI, 2605 Agar was made wit child. a x3x0 in 
Wright Lyric P. (Mitz.) What sorewe hit is with childe 
gon, 3340 Ayend, 224 Pe clifans nele na3t wonye mid his 
wyue berhuyle bet hiis mid childe. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
L£xg. cexlviti. 317 She sayd that she was with child. 1597 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 10 If the childe I now go with, do 


misearrie. 1603 — Meas. for ML. 1 ii. 74 For getting Madam 


lulictta with childe, 61x Bite J/azt. 4 18 Shee was 
found with childe of [CoverDALE by] the holy Ghost. 265 
Jer. Tavior Holy Living iv. (2727) 327 Women great with 
child. 2864 ‘Txsnyson Luoch Arden 518 Such doubts and 
fears were common to her state, Being with child. - 
+b. éranzsf, of ground, trees, ships with swelling 
sails, Obs. 
©1420 Pallad., on Husb, 1. 70 With ryshes, reede, graas .. 
also goo it {good land) with childe. 2577 B. Goocx Heres. 
bach’s Hush. W. (2586) 105 In the Spring, all Trees are as it 
were with child. 1606 Cnaraan Afarlowe's Hero § L. wy, 
All her flect of spirits came swelling in, With child of Sail. 
te. fig. (a.) Full (of 0 thing) so as to be ready 
to burst with it; teeming, pregnant; = Bic a. 5; 
(4.) Eager, longing, yearning (/o do a thing). Obs. 
8 Unatt, ete. Lrasm, Par. Luke xxiii, 8 Theman had 
of ae tyme been with chylde to haue a Sight of Iesus, 
z590 Spenser /, Q. 1. v.x The noble hart that..is with 
.childe of glorious great intent. x59q Carew Jasso (1881) 
116 Their countnance mery and their eyes with cl 
joy, 2660 Perys Diary 14 May, 1 sent my boy, who, like 
myself, is with child to sce any strange thing. /drd. 9 Oct., 
I went to my Lord, 3 
child tilt I Ret it copied out. x1725 
264 I'm with child to hear it, . 
18, Chile's play (tcheld’s game, + childer game, 


LEY Zvasut, Collog. 


saw .. his tauts +. and am with” 


CHILD. 


tchilder spell): a... lit, play befitting a_child, 
childish sport; b. fg. a piece of work easily ac- 
complished, trivial matter, trifle. 

¢2325 in Rel. Ant. 1. 292 It is but childes game. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Merch. T. 286 It is no childes pley To take awyf 
with-outen auysement. 14.. Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 
128 Childer pleye. 1548 Luther's Art. Faith Pref. A v, 
Forgette all children playes. 1605 SyivesteR Dx Bartas 
ut, iii, tv. 293 What childre-spell? What May-game have 
we here? ¢1631 Turz. Totenham 154 It was no childer 
game when thei to geder mete. 1839 Cartyte Chartisme 
vi. 144 The. .craftsman finds it no child’s-play. 

+19. Child's ‘part (also in pl. childer-parts) : 
child’s portion or share of inheritance. Obs. - 

2509 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 10, I wit to the seid Lanns- 
lot a kist .. and his hole childe parte without enny trouble. 
2547 Richmond. Wills (1853) 64 Vij 7 overe and besydes 
theire childreparts. 1607 ‘Tourneur Rev. -Trag. m. 1. 39 
That has no other childe's-part but her honor. 1640 San- 
person Sezor. II. 14x Every mothers child .. hath a childs. 
part of those troubles. : 

20. In proverbs and proverbial phrases, as 7he 
burnt child dreads the fire (BURNT 3b); the child 
unborn, as type of innocence or ignorance, etc. 

¢1400 Ront. Kose 1820 Brent child of fier hath mych drede. 
1539 Taverner E£vasm. Prog, (1552) 62 Oure common pro- 
uerbe. .Children, drunkers and fooles, can not lye. 1547 Br. 
Norrouk in Lingard Hist, ng (2855) V. iid. 109/t Nor can 
(1) no morc judge... what should be Jaid to my charge, than 
the child that was bom this night. 1549 Lamimen Sevzm. bef. 
Edw, VI (Arb.) 56 As the Prouerbis, Senex bis puer. An 
olde manne, Lvyse a chyld, xs6z ih Heywoop Prov, § 
Epigr. (1867) 9 any kisse the childe for the nurses sake. 
1768 Sruane 7%. Shandy, VU. xxviii. She knows no more 
of it..than the child unborn. cst 

‘V. Combinations. - 

21. General combs. a. appositive, as child-angel, 
girl, -heroine, -king,-man, -mother, -noble, prince, 
saint, -sweetheart, -virgin, etc. ; b. attributive, as 
child-cheek, -kind, -labour,-life,-literature, -nature, 
-sacrifice, «smile, -spirit, -suffering, -world; etc. ; 
C. objective: (a.) direct, as chz/d-cater, -cating adj., 
ehiller, -killing, -lover, -loving ad}j., -meurder, -nttr- 
derer, stealer, etc.; (d.) indirect, as chztd-dereft 
adj.; d. similative, as child-stnple adj., etc., etc: 

x853 Lyrron Jfy Novel (Hoppe) The fair creature whom 
Leonard called his *child-angel. 18.. Mrs, Browninc Lost 
Bower ixii, The *child-check blushing scarlet, 1826 Scotr 
Woodst, xx, I was captain in Lunsford's light horse... I was 
a *child-eater, Sir, 1845 J. H. Newman Developut. Chr, 
Doetr. (L.), The calumnies of *child-eating and impurity in 
the christian meetings. 2593 Suaks. ft en, V1, 1. ii. 119 
That Clifford, that cruell’ *Child-killer. 1828 QO. Rev. 
XXXVIL. 402 What would mankind, or womankind, or 
*childkind think. x6or Hoitanp Camden's Brit. 1. 232 
England felt all miseries which capped under a *Child- 
King. 1878 WV. Amer. Rew. CRXVI, 448 Limitation of 
*child-labor. 1884 Jfag. Ard Feb. x ay/t Scarcely painters 
of *child-life or child-character. Jéid. 133/2 The *child- 
literature of the last generation. 2840 Cantyex Heroes 
(1858) 190 The first Pagan Thinker .. was precisely this 
*child-man of Plato's, 1869 Freeman Old Eng, Hist. for 
Children 272 That there should be some onc in his Seilege 
able to teach .. he made the $*Childmaster' be one of the 
chief among the Canons [cf. 4.]_ 19755 Burs Pustice of Peace, 
Children § [fants (L.), The offence of *child-murder. x865 
Sat. Rev. Aug. 162 The professional “child-murderer. 1874 
Carrenter Alent. Phys. v. viii, Teacher Ignorant of the 
fundamental facts of *child-nature. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 
3 Baal and -Ashtaroth, with all their abominations of con- 
secrated *child-sacrifices. 1610 Hottano Camuen's Brit, 
1. 396 S. Rumald. .was canonized. for a *Child-Saint. 2850 
Mrs. Brownine Pecms 11. 310 “Child-simple, undefiled, 
Frank, obedient. /6id. H. 2x6 To crase the *child-smile 
from her lips. 1883 H. Drunmonp Wat, Law in Spir, W, 
{ed. 2) 27x The condition of entrance into the spiritual 
kingdom is to possess the *child-spirit. 1866 Howes 
Venet. Life iv, 61 Vitian’s *child-virgin, 1856 Witerriex 
Brew, Some viii, As in that *chitd-world’s early year. 

22. Special: combs.: + child-age, childhood ; 
child-bird, (see quot.); child-bishop = doy- 
bishop (see Bor sb) 7); ohild-changed «., 
? changed into a child, or? changed by the conduct 
of his children; child-crowing, the disease Lary 
gisnus stridulvs or spasmodic croup ; child-farm- 
ing = baly-farming (see Bany 2); } child-geared 
a., having childish manners ; }child-grent a., big 
with child, pregnant; ++ child-ill(Sc.), the pains 
of child-bearing, Iabour; child-land, the (ideal) 
realm of childhood; child-queller, one who kills 
children (obs.) ; hitmorously, one who deals severely 
with children ; child-riddon a., overridden with 
children; +ehild-rider, (cf. sense 6); child- 
rites sb. 21, the rites connected with the baptism 
of children ; childward a., directed towards chil- 
dren (vare); child-woman, a girl, maid(-ser- 
vant); a woman whois still a child. Sce also 
CHILD-BEARING, -BED, -BIRTU, -WIFE, -WITE, 

3548 UDALL, ete. Eras. Par. Fohn Pref. 4.a,In your very 
*chyldage there appercd in you 2 certayne’.. meruelous 
towardenes. 1638 ‘I, Witttantn Blood of Grape 43 Child- 
age, which from the birth is extended:to the foureteenth 
or fifteenth yeare. 4s Ovalle's Relation Chile xix. 
(Churchill gy. IIT.) (Ay ird called the *Child-bird, because 
it looks like a swaddled child with its arms at liberty.. 
Perhaps they are the same, called Penguins. 1720 Stayrr, 
Stow's Surv. (1754) 1. 1. xxv. 186/21 The Children every 
*Childermas day to go to Paul’s Church and hear the 


*Child-Bishop Sermon. 160g Suans. Lear tv. vii. 17 This 


*childe-changed Father. 186: 7’. Granast Pract, fed. 191 


CHILD. ° 


The *child-crowing, though merely a spasmodic disease; is 
not. .free from danger. ‘1872 Forster Dickens (1874) III. 257 
A *child-farming that deserved the gallows: ex340 Gaw. 
$ Gr, Kut. 86 He watz so ioly of his ioyfnes & sumquat 
child-gered, x605 Sytvester Du Barias 1. iii. I. 
A-*Child-great Woman. 1375 Barsour: Bruce xvi, 274 It 
is the layndar., That her *chyld-ill rycht now hes tane. 
exsoo Cocke Lorell’s B. (2843) xx Mortherers, Crakers, 
facers, and *chylderne quellers. 1848 Dickens Domébey 
viii, The castle of this ogress and child-queller was.in a 
steep by-street, 2870 Miss Broucnton Red as Rose I. 254 
The Felton curate’s fat, *childridden wife. 1679-88 Secr. 


Serv. ory Chas. § Fas. (1851) p. vi, Footmen 24, Child- 
* ryders 4, 


ryd ‘alconers 12. 1616 Cuarman Homer's Hymns 
26 Every feeble chaine of earthy *childrights flew in sunder 
all, 823 Lama £/¢a (Hoppe) An Anabaptist minister con- 
forming to ‘the child-rites of the Church. 1847 Tennyson 
Prine, vit. 267 She [must, gain] mental breadth, nor fail in 
*childward care. - 1382 Weeutr Sudith xiii. 4 Judit seide 
to hir*child womman (x388 damesele], — Escher iv. 4 The 
childer wymmen of Ester, 1862 Lyrron Str. Story 247 The 
childwoman in the childworld. 

+ Child (tfoild), a. Ods: or arch. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, tutv. To bear a child; to be delivered. 

c1300 4, Alis. 604 Time {ts come the lady schal childe; 

Scheo bad that God beo to hire mylde. 1340 Ayend, 224 
Pe Winn yp 6 chill]dbedde ober nyes to childi. ax4go 
Kut. de la Tou 108 Whanne she hadde childed she thanked 
God. 1849 Lariser Serm, bef Edw, VI(Arb.) 71 Within 
fi dayes they chylded both, 1808 Afouth, Mag. VI. 453 

eremy Taylor..says: the nage Mary childed on her 
knees, that she might bring forth her maker in the dct of 
adoring him, 

2. trans. To bring forth, give birth to (a child). 

¢ 1200 ORMIN x56 Pe shall Elysabeep bin wif an sune chil- 
denn. 61330 Art. § Meri, 978 Sche childed a selcouthe 
grome, 1368 Wve Zack, xxili. 4 Thei childiden sones 
and doustris. 1490-50 Gregory's Chron. 80 In the towne 
of Andeworpe, the quene chyldyd Sir Lyonelle. 15996 

Spenser Fg. vi. xit. x7 A litle mayde, the which ye chylded 
tho. 1611 Hrevwoop Gold. Age w. it. Wks. 1874 HI. 56 
The Queene shall childe a daughter beautifull. 

8. fg. To bring out, bring forth. 

1834 Lp. Bernens Gold. Bk. Md, Aurel, xv, 262/2 Anvnfal- 
lible reule hit is amonge the chyldren of vanitie, to chylde 
the vices of theym that be vycyous. 1628 Fecruam Re- 
solves i. xxxviii, 116 We childe that in a loose laughter, 
which should be graue, 

fld ; see Carnt v,, CHILLED, 

Child-bearing, v4. sé. 

1. The bringing forth of a child; parturition. 

1388 Wyctir Ge. xxv. 24 The tyme of childberyng cam. 
r6xr Bite 1 Ziv. ii. x5 She shall be saued in child-bearing, 
if they continue in faith and charitie. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
x. 1051 To thee Pains onely in Child-bearing were. foretold. 
2712 Aovison Sfect, No. 89? 1 Sylvia has demurred till she 
is past Child-bearing. 1801 Afed, Fri. V.581 Alter child- 
bering: the veins. are often found distended with blood. 

2, Gestation. (vare.) 

1862 Lawis Astron. Ancients 1. § 4. 21 The period of 
child-bearing in women..is 280 days, 

Chi'ld-bearing, 24/. a, That bears a child 
or children, (Also /ig:) 

1382 Wycur J/sa@, xlix. or Panes not child berende. 
@1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 68 That gratifying Mother, 
child-bearing grace. 16s5.GoucE Cor. Heb. (ti. 18) 255 
Child-bearing women are more pitifull to others in their 
trayails, than such women as are barren. 

hildbed (tfairldbed), [f. Criup sd, + Ben sd, 

Althongh instances-are-wanting, the literal sense 
1 ¢ is presumably the original.] 

1. The state of woman in labour ; ‘ confinement’. 

e1200 Trin. Coll. Hout. 47 On pre binges . pat on is child- 
bed, and pat oder chirchgang, and pe pridde pe offring. 
z297 R. Grouc, (z724) 379 ‘Pe kyng', he seyde, ‘of Enge- 
lond..lyp myd hys gret wombe at Reyns a chyld bedde.’ 
¢1440 Gesta Rot, 237 She browte’ forthe a faire sone; but 


* she dide in hir childebed. 1483 Cath, Ang?, 63 To lyin 


chilbed, decudere, ¢1530 Lp. Beaners Avih. Lyt. Bryi. 
(1814) 45 That Fenyce, bys quene, should lye a chyld-. 
bedde at the Port Noyre. 1654 ‘Tarp Comm. Job xii. 30 As 
for pillows, they said they were fit only for women in child- 

d. 1834 Macautay Pitt, Ess. (1854) 1. 304/1 Queens run 

far greater risk in childbed than private women, * 
Tb. with pit. Obs. 

2626 ‘T. H. Caussin’s Holy Crt: 165 All her child-beddes 
are false conceptions, and her productions; abortions. 

c, The bed in which a child is born. Also jig. 

1894 Sourhwett Jf. Magd, Fun, Teares 115 The nest 
where sinne was first hatched, may bee now the child-bed 
of grace and mercie, 1616 Cuarman Homer's Hymns 38 
Her childbed made the mountam Cynthiaa, - 

+2. The womb. (Also chzld’s-bed.) Obs. exc. 
dial, ,Cf. bairn’s-bed s. v. Baran. 

2535 CoveRDALE 2 Zisdr. iv. 40 Yf hir childeszbed maye 
kepe y¢ byrth eny longer within her. 1863 Arkwson Pro. 
vine. Danby; Childbed, the matrix or womb. 

3. attrib. (in sense 1.) ; 

xs8e Hortysann Treas. Fr. Tong, Vue 
gisante, a childebed wife. x6xx Suaxs. Wirt. J. mt, th 
104 The Child-bed priuiledgedeny’d, which longsTo Women 
of all fashion. xgro T, Futter Pharm. Extemp.130 An 
wholesome Medicine for Child-bed Women, . 1726 Lond, 
Gaz. No. s42s/ro_ A Large ‘Trunk containing Child-bed 
Linnen, 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz vi, The great points 
about the Child ed-linen Monthly Loan Society. : 

Child-bixth (tfoildbsxp). [f as prec, + Brere.] 
The bearing or birth of a child’; parturition. -* © 

1349 BE. Com. Prayer, Matrimony Rubric, This prayer 
folowing shalbe omitted where the woman -is past chi Age 
byrth. 1606 Hontanp Svefon, 242 An olde Oke. .which at 
3 childbirths of Vespasia sodainly did put forth every time 
a'several bough. 1779 Jounson Z. F., Milton, She died 
.. of childbirth, or some. distemper that followed it.- 1876 
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Com ere Hist. vii. § x Jane Seymour died next year in 
iid -birth. 

, x602z ond Pt. Return fr. Parnass, 1, vi. (Arb.) 33, T 
oe eee add ech atte thin ese la 

Childe: see Cup sd. 5. 
~ Childe, obs. form of SHIELD. 

Ghilded (tferlded), 2/7 a [f Carp sd.+ 
-ED2,] Provided with a child or children. 

x60y Snaxs. Lear mt. vi. 117 (Globe ed.) He childed as I 
father’d ! 1615 Wattuam Complaint in Hart, Misc. X. 
1g She. .did show in woeful wise Her childed womb. x853 
Eyvtron Aly Novel xi, One many-childed matron. 

+ Childene, a. Obs. rave—'. [perh. f. Ca1LD + 
EN, like zvooden, etc.; but the reading may be 
incorrect.] Of the nature of children, childish. 

azz23 Aner. R. 242 To scheowe[childene 7., C.] heo beod 
mid alle pet fleod uor ane peinture. 

hilder, obs. and dial. pl. of Camp. 
+Ghilderhed. Obs. rare~), [f. childer, pl. 
of Cai +-hed, -BEAD.] The state of being chil- 
dren of a certain parent ; = CHILDIIOOD 5. 

138. Wycrir Sed, Ws, III, 128 Fallen. .fro kynraden and 
childerhed of God. . 

+ Childerless, «. Ovs. [f. childer pl. of 
CHILD + -LESS.] Without children ; = Cnmpiess, 

1549 CuALonER Zrasm, on Folly K ij b, Attendaunce on 
olde men childerlesse. 

Childermas (tfi'ldomés). arch. Forms: 1 
cilda-messe, 4 childerne masse, children 
masse, 4-7 childermasse, 6 -messe, 6-9 -mas. 
[Repr. OE. *cz/drameesse (cyldamusse is found), f. 
cildra of infants + masse, Mass.] 

1. The festival of the Holy Innocents (the 28th 
of December), commemorating the slaughter of the 
children by Herod (A/a/z, ii. 16). Usually chzlder- 
mas-day, -tide. 

e¢x000 Ags. Gesp. Matt. ii. 13 rubric, Dys god-spel sceal 
on cylda-mzsse dz, ¢x300 Beket 2009 Amorwe a chil- 
derne massedai. 1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) V. 49 Pe 
legende pat is i-rad a children masse day. 1460in Pol. Rel. 
& L. Poems (1866) 117 On chyldermasse day yn cristemasse. 
1580 Hotiysann 7reas. Fr. Tong, Les Iunocens, as le 
jour des Innocens, childermas day at christmasse. 1614 B, 
Jonson Barth. Fair 1. vi. (1631) 3x Hold thy hand, 
Childe of wrath. .make it not Childermasse day in thy fury. 
xzao Strvee Stow's Surv, (2754) 1.1. xxv. 186/1 The chil- 
dren every Childermas day to go to Paul's church. 2849-53 
Rock Ch. Fathers IIL. ix. 220 At Childermas-tide, 1889 
Letts's Diary 28 Dec., Innocents’ Day, Childermas, 

2. ‘The day of the week Sironghont the year, 
answering to the day in which the feast of the holy 


- Innocents is solemnized’ (J.). ; 
160z Carew Cornwall 32/1 ‘That proves as ominous to the 
fisherman as the beginning a voyage on the day when Chil- 
dermas day fell doth to the Mariner. 1745 Swier Divect. 
‘ervants, The Cook, Friday and Childermas are two cross 
days in the week, and it is impossible to have good luck on 
either of them. : 
hildern, obs, and dial. pl. of Curtp. 
Childhead, hed(e: see CmipHoop. 
+Childhedi (heady), a. [f. prec. + -v.] Childish. 
. 2340 Ayend, agg Zuo childhedi .. bet hi makeb ham-zelue 


to by hyealde foles. * 

Childhood (tfeildhud): also +childhead. 
Forms: a. 1 cildhéd, 2-3 childhade, 3-5 -hode, 
4 -hod, 4-6 chyld(e)hode, 5 -hodde, 5~6 childe- 
hode, 6-7 child-hood, 7 -hoode, 6— childhood. 
8. 3-5 childhede, 4 -hed, 4-5 childehede, 5 
ohyldhede, 6- head, Sc. child-, chyldheid, (9 
(zzonce-rtse) childhedd). [OE. cildhdd, f. cild, 
Cuinp + hdd state, condition. For the history of 
the variant suffixes, see -HEAD, -HOOD. 

L. The state or stage of life of a child; the time 
during which one is a child; the time from birth 
to puberty. (Formerly with 47.) 

a. cose Lindiss. Goss. Mark ix. 2x Sod he cuoed from 
cildhad, xzog Lay. 203zx He cuden harpien wel an his 
child-haden, @xzzg Leg. Kath, 79 Dis meiden was bade 
faderles & moderles of hire childhade, 3398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. Rv. i 2495) 186 The fyrste chyldhode is wythout 
teeth ..and durith vij monthes. 1535 Coverpate Zccies, 
xii. x Childehode and youth is but vanite. 1557 Muncaster 
Fortescue’s De Laud, Leg.(1372) 107 Other Lords. .in their 
childhood .. are brought up in the Kings house.  xg96 
Srenser State Jred. Wks. (1862) 5533/2 Trayned up therein 
from their child-hoods. x6xz Suans. Wint. T. 1, i. 25. 
1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. 35 Others. .understand the Scrip- 
tures from their Childhoods. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel 
Heron'. i. a They had passed an unhappy childhood. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 28500 (Cott.) In mi child-hede haf 
i_wroght many thyng bat"i aght noght. 1386 Cuaucer 
Prioress’s T. 49°To syoge and to rede, As smale childer 
doon in her childhede. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxii. 
69 From theyre chyldhede men taughte hem ‘the vse of 
armes, -1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Cateck, 173b, Fra my 
childheid pietis grew with me. es, 

b. fig. (CE. dufancy.) _ 
* xg85 Jas. I. Ess, Poesie (Arb.) 54 It [Poesie] was bot in 
the infancie and chyldheid. xg92 Sraxs. Rom. § Ful, m1. 

iii. 95 Now I haue stain’d the Childhood of ourioy. 1856 

SS as Brew. Soma i, In the childhood of the.world.. , 

+ 2, concr, This state or-age personified.. Cf orth. 
x605 Suaxs. Afach, u. ii. 54 *Tis the Eye of Childhood, 

That feares a printed Deuili, 1742 Gray Ode Eton Colt. 

fi, Ah fields.. Where once my careless childhood: stray’d: 
. 2814 Scorr Way. iii, The well-governed childhood of this 

realm. 21839 Prarp. Poens (864) 1. 32x Fair Childhood 
j hard at play. : e Bet Ca 


CHILDISH. ° 


+3. Quality proper to a child, childishness. Oés. 

3273 Lamb. Hone, (2867) 16x Mest al bet ich habbe idon 
bifealt to child-hade, cxzso Gen, § £2. 2652 We sulen 
nu witen for it dede Dis witterlike, or in child-hede. 1393 
Gower Conf. 1, 219 She upon childehod him tolde, That 
Perse her litel hounde is dede. a@z420 Occteve De Reg. 
Prine. 74 Considerethe how that endityng .. not accorde 
may Withe my childhode, I am so childisshe ay. 

For this sense app. the form chz/dhead is used 
in the following (perh. by assoc. with mazdenhead) : 

1854 S. Donett Badder iii, The unconscious child—Tho’, 

for his childhead, he be special child—Is universal man. 
+b. sett A childish action. Oés. 
62314 Guy Wari. (1840) 163 Ich dede gret childhod That 
alto long y ther abod. 1340 Cursor M. 12577 (Trin. MS.) 
Mony are his childehedes .. Done ar he were twelue jeer 
olde. 1340 Ayend, 166 Pet lyesep hare time. .ine fole ple3es, 
ine childehedes, ine lizthedes, ine zonges. _ 

4. Second childhood: the state of childishness in- 
cident to extreme old age; dotage. 

(¢ tq00 Row, Rose 399 She. .turned ageyn unto childhede.J 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7. ii, 113 S. John .. died in 
his second childhood at Ephesus. 1789 H. Watrore Re- 
min, ix. 76. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxxix, Lord Privi- 
lege. .was fast verging to a state of second childhood. 

+5. =CuHILpsuie; filial relation. Ods. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear nu. iv, 181 Thou better knew'st The 
Offices of Nature, bond of Childhood. 1609 R. Barnerp 
Sheph. Practise 18 Many discents doe not extinguish father- 
hood and childhood in consanguinitie. « 1626 Bacon Afax. 
§ Uses Com. Law 297 ‘he custome of Kent, that every 
male of equall degree of childhood, brotherhood, or kindred, 
shall inherit equally. 

6. attrib, 

1890 Suas. A/ids. N. m1. ii. 202 All schooledates friend- 
ship, child-hood innocence. 1869 Sir J. ‘YT. CoLenincr 
Mem, Keble 3x2 Their childhood sports. 

Childie (tfeildi). zaze. [f Curop sd, + -15, -y4, 
dim. suffix.] "Little child; dear little child. 

1863 E. B. Drifting Clouds 1. go ‘ Nonsense, childie’, said 
Lilla, laughing. 188z E. Coxon Basi? Plant I. 182 ‘You 
needn't be so ean childie’, said her father. 


+ Childing (tfaildin}, vé/. sd. Obs. or arch. 
Also 4 chiltyng, chiltting, Sc. childyne. [f.Cumn 
%.+-ING1,] Child-bearing, parturition, delivery. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 11021 Elizabeth .. was.. noght far fra 
childing. cxz400 Prymer in Maskell Jon, Rit. 11. 40 In 
childynge of the unwemmed vyrgyn. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) 1. 205 A woman hade vij. Shilder at oon childenge. 
1597 Gexanp /erdaé 1. xxi. 27 The throwes ., that women 
haue in their childing. 1748 tr. &. Afead's Influence Sun 
§ Afoon ii. 42 Women who stop’d childing early. . 

attrib. 1688 Jrancion 1x, 22 Her childing throws did 
begin to grow .. and she was delivered of a goodly Boy. 

hi-lding, ppl. a, arch. UE as prec. +-InG 4,] 

1. That bears a child or children, breeding ; par- 
turient, in labour; pregnant. 

¢1440 Promp. Pari. 75 Chyldynge, or woman wythe 
chylde, pregnans. 1432~S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 319 pe oper 
makep a yng womman barayn, 1563-87 Foxe A. § A/. 
(1596) 106/r The childing or bearing woman, whie maie she 
not be baptised? 1637 Brian Prsse-Proph. (1679) 86 Most 
childing women go a year.. before they conceive with child 
again. 18.. Sourney Batt. Blenheim viii, Many a child- 
ing mother then, and new-born infant died. 1835 — Para- 
guay |. 28 Tender care, to childing mothers due. 

2. fig. &. Fertile, fraitful. b. Applied to some 
plants which produce ee or smaller florets 
around an older (regarded as parent) blossom; as 
childing daisy, pink. 

1590 SHaks. Mids. N. 11, i, 132 The childing Autumne. 
1609 Hevwoop Arit. Troy v. xix. 111 By him [Saturn].. 
Childing Tellus beares. 1636 Gerard's Herbal 1. cciii.635 
Another pretty double daisie, which... puts forth many foot- 
stalkes carrying also little double floures.. whence they haue 
fitly termed it the childing Daisie. 1688 R. Houme Armoury 
1, 64/2 The Childing Pink groweth .. on upright stalks, 
19776 WitHerinG Bot, Arrangemt, (1830) 11. 539 Dianthus 
prolifer, Childing or Proliferous Pink. 2879 PRIOR P/ant-1., 
Childing Cudweed, Guaphatiume germanicum, 

Childir(e=chlder, obs, pl. of CHILD. ; 

Childish (tferldif), «  [OE. cdddése, f. cild 
CmxD: see -1sH 1] ; : 

1. Of, belonging, or proper to a child or to child- 
hood; childlike; infantile, juvenile. 

axa0c0 Caedmon's Gen. 2318 { i.) Cildisc wesan, ¢ 2374 
Cuaucer Troylus m1. 1168 Wole ye the childische jalousye 
countirfete? cx4q0 Hyuron Scala Pez/. (W. de W. 1494) 
1. xxi, Thyse ensamples arn chyldisshe. 1983 STanyHURST 
Eneis . Arb.) 65 This dwelling, wheare rests thee childish 
Tulus, 1600 Suaxs. 4. Y. JZ. tt. vii. 162 His bigge manl 
voice, Turning againe toward childish trebble. 1774 J. 
Wricnr in Athkenzunt (1886) 10 July 56, The youngest 
has..such a sweet childish expression. 1856 Mrs, Brown- 
inc Aur, Leight. 2,1 feel. my father's hand. .Stroke out 
my childish curls. te f 

2. Exhibiting unduly the characteristics of child- 
hood ; not befitting pag age; N oat) ally. 45 

x4z0 Occteve De Keg. Princ, xxviil. (1 ter thy 
childieche chere and froward conceyt. 148 Caxton Reynard 


xxxii. (Arb.) 94 Ar ye-so moche chyldyssh that ye byleue 
te faker ond fubey! shrewe, 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 


38 What cannot be auoided, ‘Iwere childish weakenesse to 
jament. 2663 GLanviLt Sceps. Seé. 23 The distinction. .is not 
:.s0 childish and impertinent as our Author would have 
believed. 3809-10 CoLeRipce Sriend (1865) 217 The child- 
ish titles of aristocracy. 1867 Chauth. Frnt, 30 Nov. 739/1 
©Childish’ and ‘childlike’ when applied to adults—the 
former implying censure, and the latter the reverse. 1884 
Chr. World 30 ‘Oct. 831/1 Child-like faith is not necessarily 
childish faith. 
38. Cond. as childish-minded, -mindedness. -. 


‘ 
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3504 Suans, Rich. //1, 1. tii. 142, Iam too childish foolish 
for this World. «1626 Bacon (T.), I love birds, as the kin, 
does; and have some childishmindedness wherein we shall 
consent. 1g0f STEELE Latler No. 83 >2 Neither Childish- 
young, nor Beldam-old. . 

Childishly (tfildifli), adv. [f prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a childish way. a. In a way befitting or proper 
toa child; in the manner of a child. 

e1374 Cuaucer Traylus w. 804 My litel tonge If I dis- 
cryven wold hire hevynesse, It sholde .. childisshly deface 
Hire heighe compleynte, '@166r Hotypay Fuvenal 263/2 
Little ones, that childishly crave for some small coin. 2855 
Dickens Afud, Jr. 1 vy, Childishly-inquiring gra eyes. 
1884 Miss Brappon Jshiact xxvii, A crop of lly curls 
frizzling childishly all over her head. 

b. In a way not befitting mature age; in a 
puerile, foolish, or silly manner. 

1553 Even 7rcat. New Jud. {Arb.) 10 Lactantius, child- 
isshelye erringe denycd that, etc, 1597 Hooxer £cc?. Pod. 
v. Ixxxi. § 12 As some have childishly imagined, 1656 Trarr 
Comm, Matt. xxiv. 36 Many learned men, who have thus 
childishly set their wits to play in so serious a business. 
1742 Fretpine ¥os. Audrews ww. viii, You talk foolishly and 
childishly. 1879 MeCartny Own Tiies (1880) III, xlv, 345 
Childishly ignorant of many things. 

Childishness (tfai'ldifaes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Childish quality. 

1. Quality or conduct natural to a child. 

1826 ‘Trnpace 1 Cor. xiii. 1x 1 put awaye all childesshnes. 
1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. iii. 157 Speake thou Boy, Perhaps thy 
childishnesse will moue him more Then can our Reasons. 
1833 Lams Elia, Pop. Fallacies xii, The children of the 
very poor do not prattle. .there is no childishness in [their] 
dwellings. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets viii. 246 A sort of 
southern childishness and swiftness of gleeful apprehension. 

2. Quality or conduct not befitting mature age ; 
puerility, silliness. 

1553 T. Witson Ahed. g Gentle in behavor without child- 
ishenes. 1665 J. Srencern Prophecies 29 From a weakness 
and childishness of temper. 1742 RicHaroson Pamefa 11. 
292, I cannot bear this silly Childishness. 1883 A. Roserts 

. 7, Rewision x, 214 The most stupendous mass of child. 
ishness and folly. 

b. (with a/.) A piece of childishness, 7ave, 

1887 Gotpinc De Aforuay ix. 120 What a childishnesse 
is this? xgzg Baitey Eyvasm. Collog. Pref., Follies and 
Childishnesses. 

+3. = CuinpHoon. rxare. Obs. 

1660 InGeLo Bentiz, § Ur. (1682) 1.17 Those years which 
are esteem’d the confines of Childishness and Manhood. 

4. Second childishness: the childishness incident 
to old age, ‘second childhood’ (see CHILDHOOD 4). 

r600 Suaxs. 4, ¥. Z. u. vii. 165 Last Scene of all.. Is 
second childishnesse, and meere obliuion, 1789 STerxr 
Tr. Shandy ui. xix. 1809-10 Coterincr Friend (1865) 7 
The old man doth not become a child by means of his sezond 
childishness, 1878 Mrs. H. Woop Pomeroy Ab. (ed. 3)449 
The revelation made by Naomi in her second childishness. 

Childless (tfoildlés), a. [f. CHILD sd. + -LESS.] 
Having no child or children ; without offspring. 

¢ 1200 OrMin 2312 Patt wif patt haffde ben A33 childles. 
a 1300 Cursor AY, 2591 Sare was childeles. 1535 CoverpaLr 
1 Sam. xv. 3 Like as thy swerde hath made wemen child- 
lesse. 1631 Gouce God's Arrows i. § 71. 119 By it, parents 
«have beene soone made childlesse. @2t72x SHEFFIELD 
(Dk. Buckhm,) tr, Verg. Georg. 1v.(L.) The sad nightingale, 
when childless made. 1861 Geo. Extot Sylas al, 7 Being 
a childless widower. . 

Childlessness (tfairldlésnés), [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] Childless condition or quality. 

1860 Pussy Min, Proph. 60 Childlessness .. is the appro- 
priate and frequent punishment of sins of the flesh. 1865 
Trottore Can you forgive her xli, She recurred .. to her 
own childlessness, and to his extreme desire for an heir. 

Alike, child-like (tfoildloik), a. (adz.) 
{f. as prec. + LiKe @ and adv; a reconstruction 
of the same elements which appear in CuiLpuy.] 

1, Belonging to or becoming a. child; filial. 

1886 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, (1594) 1. 264 This 
childlike feare, which is unseparablie joined with the true 
Jove we owe to our common Father. xg9x Suaxs. Zio 
Gent. mt. i. 75, I thought the remnant of mine age Should 
haue beene cherish’d by her child-like dutie, az600 Hooker 
J. By Who can owe no less than childlike obedience to her. 

. Like a child; (of qualities, actions, etc.) like 
those of a child, characteristic of a child. Almost 
always in a good sense, with reference to the in- 
nocence, meekness, etc., of children; opposed to 
childish, which is generally used in a bad sense. 

1738 Westey Psalms xxxii. vii, I will instruct the childlike 
Heart. 1825 Sourney Paraguay 1.17 To place a child-like 
trust, in Providence. 1840 De Quincey Mod. Suferstit. 
Wks, (1854) III. 295 In no subject is the difference between 
the childish and the childlike more touchingly brought for- 
ward. 3866 R, Crampens Zss. 11, 194 Mr. Fox was marked 
by a childlike simplicity. a 

B. adv. Like a child; childishly. 

1728 Pore Odyss. xv. 489 Him, child-like wand’ring forth, 
rit lead away. , 1868 Pall Alall G. 2 Dec. 1x The plot .. 
is. simple as 2 nursery narrative, ‘childlike easy’. 

Childlikeness (tfoirldloiknés). [f. prec, + 
-NESS.] Childlike quality. 7 

1814 H. C, Roninson Diary I. xvii. 432 Schiller says all 
great men have a childlikeness in their nature. 1870 

arran Wein. Hist. ii, (2871) 62 The humility and child- 

likeness demanded by Christianity. pas 
dliness (tfoildlinés). zare. [f. Cainpiy 

+-nESS.] “ Childly quality; childlikeness, 

18st Westcort Jutrod. Study Gosp. vii. (cd. 5) 376 Hu- 
mility, childliness, and self-sacrifice... are set forth as the 
conditions of entrance into the kingdom, 
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Childling (tfildlin). arch. rare. . [f. Camp 
sb, +--LING, dim. suffix.] A litle child. 

2648 Goopwin in Jenkyn Blind Guidi. 6 Young Simplicius, 
childling. 28s5 Baiwey Jfystic 138 The king of all the 
fairies to the childling thus ‘gan'say. - - - 

( Hildly (tfeirldli), z. and adv. [OE. cildltc, f. 
ctld, Cainp+ ic, -L¥; cf. manly, Ringly. Often 


used in roth c, literature, after having been obso- 
lete since 16th c.] ' A. adj. : 

1. Of, belonging. to, or natural to a child or 
childhood ; childish. : ; 

¢890 K. Eterep Beda w. viii. (Bosw.) For Sere cildlican 
yldo. ¢2369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1095 After my yong 
childely wit. xg09 Hawes Past. Pleas. 119, 1 thought 
me past al chyldly ygnoraunce. 
Notes 464 Because of their childlie age. 18:8 ‘Topp, Childly 
+-Not in use. 1827 Hare Guesses, ‘Their childly brains are 
bewildered. 1843 Lp. Houcuton fem. Many Scenes, 
Mart. St. Christina, Beautiful-wingtd childly shapes, 18x 
Westcort Jutrod, Study Gosp. vi. (ed. 5) 338 A perfect plan 
with childly simplicity. 1864 Tennyson Ayluer’s Jield 181 
A childly way with children. 

2. Becoming or proper to a child (as related 
to parent) ; filial, Tence Childly fear. 

@ 1400 Cou. Myst. ix. Mary in Teuple, A childely fer in 
dede, With a longyng love inoure Lorde. 1848 R. Hutren 
Sum Divinitie Givb, This faieth also maketh dyfference 
betwene seruile feare and childelye feare. arses LaTIMER 
Serm, 24th Sunday aft. Trin, 1. 207 [To] stir upa childly 
love in our hearts towards him. 1563 Nowewt /fom, Fist, 
of God in Liturgy. Serv. Q. Elis. (1847) 496 Chyldelie and 
reverent feare to his matestie. 1583 GoLpInc Calvin on 
Deut, xviii. 285 Ought wee not to yield him childely 
obedience? = Q 

B. adv, In a childish or childlike manner. 

©1449 Pecock Regr. t. xii. 65 [They] glorien full veinli and 
fal childii and jowdell in tho if. textis. 1483 Cath Ang? 
& Childely, Aueriliter, 18., Mrs. Browninc Lady Geral- 

zne xvii, Then she smiled around right childly. 

Childness (tfaitldnés). vare. [f Curup sb. + 
-NESS.] + @. Childish humour, childishness (ods.). 
b. Child quality, being a child (cf. BrEapNEss). 

x611 Suans. Wint. T. 1. ii. 170 He... with his varying 
child-nesse, cures in me Thoughts, that would thick my 
blood. 2856 Mus, Cartyne Left. 11. 289 Aren't you a 
spoiled child, without the childness. 1866 G. Macponatp 

‘nspoken Sernt, i. (1884) 12 Childlike enough to embrace 
a child for the sake of his childness. 

dre, obs. pl. of Carip. 

Children, plural of Camp. 

Childrenite (tfi-ldrénait), Avi, [Named 1823, 
after Mr. Chz%tren, a mineralogist: see -17B.] A 
phosphate of alumina and iron found in Cornwall. 

31826 in Emmons Afin. 170. 1832 Sneparn AZin, 124 Chil- 
drenite approaches, in several of its properties .. lazulite, 

+ Chi-ldrenless, a. Ols. [f. children, pl. of 
CHILD +-LESS.] Without children ;= CHILDLEss. 

1387 Trevisa //ieden (1865) I. 183 {Pey] dradde also pat 
longe abidynge from home in werre.. schulde make hem 
childrenlese. 1566 Drant //orace's Sat. v. K iij, If thoue 
be ryche, and chyldrenles. * 

Childship (tfoildfip). Now rave, [f. Camp 
sb, +-SwP ; cf. sowship. (App. formed to render 
St. Paul’s uéoBeaia.)] 

1. The relationship of child to parent; the at- 
tainment of this status, filiation, adoption. : 

2535 Coverpate Row. viii. 23 We..grone within in oure 
selues for the Childshippe. x6x3 T. Apams Pract, li“hs, 
{1862) III. ror God's actual choice, and our potential 
childship. 1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behwten's Rem, Whs., Def. 
agst. Rickter 19 It attaineth not the divine Childship, or 
Filiation. 1765 Law tr. Rempel ae Aaguzin x), (1772) 
232 The inherited Adoption or Childship, 1886 WestcotrT 
St. chs £p. 17 Love is the sign of divine childship. 

+2. Second childship := ‘second childhood’. Ods, 

1691 Woop A¢h. Oxon. I. 646 Reduced to his second 
childship..his memory was quite decayed. 

hilduy, =childer, obs. pt. of Cumin. 

Childwife, child-wife (sce below). 

+L. (tfai‘ld;woif), A woman in childbed, or who 
has lately borne a child. Ods. 

x485 Juv,in J, M. Cowper’s Churchw, Ace. St. Dunstan's 
Canterb., p. xti, J candelstyke to stonde afore childwyfez. 
1499 Will of Frere Somerset Ho,), To the Ch. of S. Marg. 
Southw* ij cusshones of arras worke for childe wife to sitt & 
knele vppon, 1555 Braprorp in Strype Zecl. Alem, III. 
App. xly. 136 The kinge.. held the child-wyfes backe while 
she had brought forth the chylde, and was her mydwyfe. 
1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. 1. 7 Let vs go. .to visite the child- 
wife, and to gratulate the father. 1636 Churchiv, Ace. 
Cundal(in N. §& Q. Ser, m1. XI. 138/2\A childwife pew.. 
26s. 8d, Note. The childwife pew we take to be the ‘some 
convenient place’ of the rubric where the woman was to kneel 
in church at the time of her thanksgiving after child-birth. 

+2. A midwife. Obs. rare. 

7387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 425 Bi pe counsaile of 
a childe wyf [odstetrvicis consitio}. . de 

3. (tfeitldywai:f), A wife who is a child, a very 
young wife. (In this sense always with hyphen.) 


x8g2 Miss Yonce Camcos (1877) II. xix. 199 Mary of Eng.’ 


land, the child-wife of Montfort. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. 
xliv, ‘Will you call me’a name I want you to call me?’ 
inquired Dora <— Child-wife’, : Be 

+Childwite (tfeildweit). O/d Law. 
-wit. [OE. type *czldzwit, £. cild child+<vé¢e penalty, 
satisfaction made.] “A fine paid to the lord for 
getting one of his bondwomen with child. 


1194 Charter Rich, I in Rymer Faderal. 52 Concessimus, * 


quod sint quieti de bridtol, et de childwite, et de gieres 


xg8x Marsecx Bh. of 


Also ° 


CHILTASM. 


gieve. cx2g0 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Aut. 1. 33 Child- 
wite, chalenge de serf ki serf, serve enceinte. rgoz An 
noLpE Chyon,2 That thecitezens. .be alle quyteofbryyghtol, 
and childewyte, yerisgiue and scotale, 1607 in Cowet /uterf. 
s.v. Clildwit, Within the Mannor of Writtle in Com, Essex, 
every reputed Father of a Bastard gotten there, pays to the 
Lord for 2 Fine three shillings four pence, and the custome 
is there also called Childwit. 1861 Ritey Liber A lous 117. 

Childyr(e, =chzider, obs. pl. of Cuunp. 

Chile, obs. form of CHYLE, 

Chile, chili, variant forms of CHILLI. 


Chileite. dé. [Named 1853 from Chile or 


Chilz, where found + -1te.] A dark-brown vana- ° 


date of lime and copper. . 

1868 Dana AZin, 612. : 

Chilenite. Af. [Named 1868 from Chiii.] 
A silver-white compound of bismuth and silver, 

1868 Dana AZin, 36. . 

Chiliad (kiliad). [ad. L. chztias, -ad-, a. Gr. 
XiAtas, xiAtdS-os, f. xfAror thousand. Cf. chiliade.] 

1. A group of 1000 (things) ; a thousand. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc, (1878) 124 With a 
chiliadé of crosse Fortunes, 1656 SANDERSON Se777, (2689) 
490 Decads, Centuries, Chiliads of novel Tenents, brought 
in in this last Age. 1793 Horstey in Phil, Trans. LXIV, 
300 Chiliads of fathom. 1876 F, Douse Grimm's L. § 54. 
126 Centuries, perhaps .. chiliads of years before Christ. 

+b. esp. of logarithmic tables. Obs. 

(1627 H. Brroozs (###7e) Logarithmorum Chilias prima.] 
x673 Grecory in Rigaud Corn Sef. Afen (1842) Il, 268 A 
table of logarithms, from the first chiliad, true to more 
places than any yet attempted. 1695, Phil Trans, XIX. 
6x Briggs's first Twenty Chiliads of Logarithms. x721-x800 
Battey s. v., Tables of Logarithms are often called Chiliads, 

2. A period of 1000 years. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 220 The world then 
in the Seventh Chiliad will be assumed up into God. 1748 
Hartiey Observ. Maz 1. iii. 301 After some time, some 
Centuries, or even Chitiads. 1868 G. Macponatp Scaboard 
Parish Tl. ii. 32 The scars and dints of centuries, of 
chiliads of stubborn resistance. i . 

b. esp. The ‘thousand years’ mentioned in Rev. 
xx. 1-5 ; the miilennium. rare. 
«xgoz C. Matuer Magn, Chr, m. 1. iv, (1852) 330 ‘Tis 
evident from Justin Martyr, that this doctrine of the Chiliad 
was in his days embraced among all orthodox Christians, 
187x G. Macponatp IWks. Fancy & Imag. iv. 104 Who in 
the chiliad sees the day, shall fee! No anxious heart. 

Hence Chi-liadal, Chilia'dic ad/s., of or belong- 
ing to a chiliad or thousand years. 

1816 G. S, Faner Orig. Pagan /dol. I. 115 Another chi- 
liadal repetition of the four ages. 1854 Cham, Fri. I, 4o 
We..make no pretensions to decide upon the completion 
of the chilindic periods, ss 

Chiliagon (kiliiggn), [mod. ad. Gr. xuAtd-yaivos, 
f, xidtor thousand + ywvr-ia angle: In mod.Fr. 
chiliogone.] Aplane figure with a thousand angles. 

1692 Norris Cus. Ref7. 27 A Chiliagon, whose Angles 
we Cannot represent in a distinct view, but may clearly un- 
derstand it. x72q Waris Logic t, iii, § 4 (1822) 46 When 
we speak of a chiliagonum. 1818 Hattam Adid, Ages Ww. 
iii, ile brings forward, as a great discovery, the equality of 
the angles of a chiliagon to 1996 right angles, 

hiliahedron (kidliah7-drgn). zare. Also 
ehilingdron, [mod. f. Gr. xfAror thousand + €8pe. 
seat, side.] A solid figure having a thousand sides. 
x6g0 Locke Hum. Und. 1. xxix. §14 He that thinks he 
has ‘a distinct Idea of the Figure of a Chiliatdron, let him 
for Trial’s-sake take another parcel of the same uniform 
Matter. .and make it into a figure of 999 sides. oe 

+ Chiliander, a. Obs. vare—. [a. F, chili- 
andre, ad. Gr. xtAlavipos, £. xfAror+ dvdp- (dvip) 
man.] Containing a thousand men. : 

1693 Urquuarr Aadelais mu. li, Mighty Gallioons the 
large Moyts, the Chiliander and Myriander Ships. 

+ Chilianism, Obs. rare—'. = Cumntass. 

1645 Pair /eresiogr. 291 The opinion of Chilianisme, 

hiliarch (kilijask). [mod., ad. L. chitiarchés, 
-archus, 2. Gr. xidrdpxns, -os, £. xfacor+dpxds 
ruler, {. dpy-ar to rule, In mod.Fr. chifiarque.] 
The commander of a thousand men; properly 
aterm of Greek or Roman History. 

1636 Biouxt Glossogr., Chiliarch, a Collonel, Captain, 
or Commander of a thousand men, 1788 Granon Decl. § 
(1802) VI. xxiii. 15 Appointing eighty chiliarchs, or com- 
manders of thonsands. 1879 C. Geinin Christ Ix. 742 The 
chiliarch in command of the garrison. 


Chiliarchy (kilijaski). [ad. Gr. xeAapyia: ef.” 


monarchy, heptarchy, etc.] 

+1. Government by a thousand rulers, Obs. vare. 

1650 E-xercitation conc. Usurged Powers 18 Not an hept- 
archy, but a chiliarchy, or myriarchy might follow. | 

t 3° A body of a thousand men. Oés. (So in Gr.) 

3660 H. More Afyst. God?. 195 The Chiliarchies also, 
or Regiments, as I may so call them, of the Lamb, being 
summed up in this number. 

8. The post of chiliarch. we 

x80 THIRLWALL Greece VII, lvi. x29 The chiliarchy 
which had been assigned to himself. 

Chiliasm. (kiliéz’m). [ad. Gr. xeAtaopds, £ 
xtAids, xiAtdd-os, CHILTAD.] The doctrine of the 
millennium; the opinion that Christ-will reign in 
bodily presence on earth for a thousand years, — 

16ro0 Heatey St, Aug. Citie of Gad 819 This [promise] 
some applie to the proofe of Chiliasme. 1878 Cartemp. Rev. 

V1, 384 Chiliasm is the rule. with the Christian writers 
of the second century. x88 Farrar Early Chr. U1. 166 
Carnal notions of Jewish chiljasm. : 8 


1685 — Para, Prophet. 358. 


CHILIAST. 


Ghiliast (kilijist). [mod. ad. L.. ché/asta 
(Augustine), ad. Gr. xiAtaorgs. In mod.F. chili- 
aste.| One who holds that Christ will reign in 
person on earth for 2 thousand years; a believer 
in the millennium ; a millenarian, : 

16rz W. SCLATER Acy (1629) #4 Agreed on all sides, except 
the Chiliasts. 164x Sir IE. Derine Sp. on Relig. xiv. 64 
These the new Chiliastes, 1647, Wist. Auabaptists 52 Alt 
Anabaptists were and are still Chiliasts, expounding liter- 
ally that Kingdome of a thousand years of Revel, xx. 6 to 
be a temporall Kingdome. 1855 Mirman Zaz. Chr. (1864) 
IL. 1. i. 271 The Talmudic Jews and. .the Chiliasts of the 
early ages, 12838 Masson Afzi4ou 1. 103. . 

attrib, «3641 Br. Mountacu Acts § AZon. (2642) 90 The 
opinion of the Jews and Chiliast Christians. 

Chiliastic (kilije'stik), a [f. prec. +-10.] Of, 
pertaining to, or holding the doctrine of the mil- 
Tennium; millenarian. ' 

1675 Cave Antig. Aposiol. (1702) 48 His millennary or 
chihastick notions. 1710 _R. Warn LifeH, More 182 That 
no one may .. have any Fabulous and Chiliastick Dreams 
+» concerning it, 2830 S. Marrnann EZviuin (ed. 2) 168 
Whether Cerinthus held the Chiliastic doctrine. 1870 
Contemp, Rev. XV. 292 The primitive Church.. for the first 
two or three centuries was essentially chiliastic, 


+Chilia‘stical, «. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-aLL} Inclined to chiliastic doctrines. 


#1638 Mepe IV2s. 1. li, 813 Judge by this. .how power- 
ful the Chiliastical party yet wag at the time of that Council. 

Hence Chilia'stically adv. 

31882 A. Surin Kand to Hoge? 131 The coming of the King- 
dom of God, which, in the sacred records, is represented 
chiliastically as the end of the world. 

Chilifactive, chiliferous, etc.: see CHYLI-. 

+Chilindre. Ots. Also 5 chylendere, chi- 
linder, chylander, -laundre, -lawndur, 6 chi- 
landre, f[ad. med.L, cht/nar-us (in same sense) 
for L, eylindrus, a. Gr. nvAwdpos CYLINDER: cf. 
Tt. cétindrvo a kinde of diall’ (Florio).] A kind 
of portable sun-dial of cylindrical form used in 
early times. 

[See x3-r4th c, treatise De composicione chilindr?, and 
Hoveden’s Practica chilindri (Chaucer Soc. pt. 1, 2).] 

61386 Cuaucer Shipm. 7. oop nnd lat us dyn as soone 
as bat ye may ffor by my chilyndre [v. » chylendere, 
chilinder] it is pryme of day. ¢x430 Lypa, Szege Thebes 
(Arundel MS, x19 If, 18) By my chilyndre a aed anon to 
se, Thorgh pe sonne bat ful cler gan shyne, Of be clok that 
it drogh to nyne. ¢ 2440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chylander or 
chylawndur. ¢ 2430 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 572 Chilindrus, 
a leuel vel est instrumentumn guo hore notantur {a chy- 
Tens 1530 Pasa. 205/1 Chilandre, chilandre. 

Chil logramme, -liter, -metre: see K1no-. 

Chiliomb (kilijgm). [a. Gr. xearduBy (in 
Julian, ete.), formed in imitation of é&ardépBy He- 
catomB,] A sacrifice of a thousand (oxen). 

1697 Porter Antiq. Grecce u. iv. (1715) 21g Chiliombs, in 
which were sacrificed a thousand living Creatures, 1807 


Rontnsow Archzol. Greca ut. iv. 209 Mention is frequently 
made‘of.hecatombs . : and of chiliombs. 


Chill (tfil), sd. Forms: 1 cele, ciele, cile, 
cyle, 2-4 chele, 4 chile, 5 cheele, 7— chill. 
[OE. cele, cigée; cold, coldness:—OTent. type £a/z-s 
masc., f. 2a/-az to be COLD: not exemplified in 
the other Teut. langs. ‘This word seems to have 
become obs. by 1400, after the vb. and adj. had 
been formed from it, its place being taken by 
Cotp sb, Since ¢ 1600 it has been revived, app. 
as a new formation from-the vb., and in a modified 
sense evidently of verbal origin, But see note to 
Cut v, For etymological relation of chzll, cool, 
“* hele, acale, cold, and their derivatives, see COLD.] 

I. In OE. and ME. (chile, chele, cheele.) 

+1. The former equivalent of the modern Corp, 

used, ¢.g:, of the coldness of the weather, frost. 


e825 Vesp. Psalter cxlvii. 6 Biforan ansiene celes his. - 


e897 K, Airerep Gregory's Past, xxxix, 285 For_ciele 
[Cofs. cile} nele se slawa erian on wintra. o7r Blicki. 
Hom, 59 On cyle he bid afeded, ec xrgy Lawd, Hom. (x867) 
‘unger and purst' and chele. @ 1200 Moral Ode in 
fvin. Coll, Hont, 226 Purst and hunger, chele [zv. 7. chule] 
and hete. ¢xz200 Orin 1615 Wipp chele & prisst & hunn- 
gerr. xz97 R. Grouc. (Rolls) r52 Pat water of Babe. .euer 
is iliche hot. .& euere springep ne be be cheleso gret. ¢x300 
St. Brandan 62 Ne chile ne hete ne fonde 3e no3t. 1387 
Trevisa Hiedex (Rolls) I. 135 Scythia..hab moche wilder. 
nes by cause of greet colde and chele. 1393 Lanex. P. Pi, 
C. xxmt. 236 Sitthen bei chosen chile and chaytif pouerte, 
Let hem chewe as pei chosen. ?arqo0 Morte Arth, 3392, 
I-haue cheueride for chele. «@1400-S0 Alexander 4164 A 
velans vale, bare was a vile cheele, a . 
I, In modern use [f: the vb.-or adj.].. (chz/2.) 
’. 2, Coldness seizing upon or pervading the body; 
an unnaturally lowered bodily temperature marked 
by shivering, etc.; the cold fit ofan ague; now 
especially a sudden affection of .physical cold, 
a sudden chilling of the body, which is often a 
first stage or symptom of illness ; henee,- zo catch 
a chill, to give (one) a chill, etc. 
‘260r Weever Afirr. Maré. A vj b, ‘A cold congealed ice, a 
bloudiesse chill, 273 Dernam Phys, Theol. (J.), To have 
a sort of chill about his precordia and head. z793 Sournry 
Foan of Arc x,.403 The death-doom’d foe.. Felt such a chill 
run through his shivering frame. 3802 Jfed.-Fru/. VIII. 
310 Irregular chilis, fever and sweats, 1860- Fro. Nicnt- 
INGALE Nursing’ 9x You may give a baby # chill which 
will kill it. .without giving it fresh air at all, : 


Vol. TI, 


845 


3: A coldness of the air, water, ete., which terids 
to make one shiver ; a cold which has a depressing, 
benumbing, or penetrating effect on the body. 
To take the chill off (a liquid): to raise it to a 
temperate heat (co//oq.). 

1788 Lo. Aucktanp Diary in Spain(1861) 11. 89 At about 
six the air. .changed suddenly toachill. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 
4, § x1. 84 The chill was painful to the teeth. 1868 Miss 
Voncr Pupils St. Fohw 1. 34 The chill of early dawn. 1870 
Tennyson Passing of Arthur o6 A deathwhite mist .. 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew Down with 
his blood, till all his heart was cold. 

b. in g/, Chilling states of the atmosphere. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems 167 No sooner have the chills with. 
drawn, Than the bright elm is tufted on the lawn. 1833 
N, Arnott Physics II, 19 The chills of night and the biting 
blasts of winter. 1887 Stevenson Unuderwoods 1, xxvii. 58. 

4, fig. a. A benumbing and depressing sensa- 
tion or influence upon the feelings, Zo cast or 
throw a chill over: to damp the warmth or 
ardour of. 

1821 Byron Sav. 1. ii, A chill Comes o’er my heart. 1894 
Morusy Compromise (1886) 14 The comparatively prosaic 
results...have thrown a chill over our political imaginations. 

b. Absence of warmth of feeling or sympathy; 
depressing coldness or iciness of manner. 

1839 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11]. 85 We..in no in. 
stance that I remember failed to dissipate the chill by show. 
ing that we were ready to..be sociable. 1839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. viii, The boys gave three feeble cheers. Such 
cheers ! sighs of extra strength with the chill on. 

5. /echiz. An iron mould, or a piece of iron in a 
sand mould, for making ‘chilled’ castings: cf. 
CHILL v. 6. 

31874 Kuicut Dict. Afech.s.v. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
1V.120 Iron. . which had been cast in an iron mould or ‘chill’. 

b. A mass of chilled material in a blast-furnace. 

1874 Trans, Amer, Inst. Min. Engineers U1. 60 Firing 
shots up into the chilled mass.. bringing down from time to 
time portions of the chill, 

6. Painting. A cloudy appearance on the surface 
of a picture ; ‘ blooming.’ 

189x Tynpat. Fragma. Science 11, viii. (ed. 6) 117. 

Chill (tfil), a Also 5 chele, 6 chyll, chil, 
6, 9 Se. schil(l. [Mostly since 16th c.: app. £ 
Criut sd.: cf. the use of co/d both as adj. and sb.] 

1, ‘Cold; cold to the touch’ (J.); now always 
unpleasantly, depressingly, or injuriously cold ; 
that chills, tends to benumb, or causes to shiver. 

1§13 Douctas Zneis vit. xii. 109 They that duellis langis 
the schil ryuere Of Anien [gediduingue Anienem). 1536 
BELLENDEN Crov. Scat, (1821) 1. p. vi, In winter quhen maist 
schill and persand stormes apperit. 1570 Levins A/anif. 
123 Chil, cold, algidus. 1640 Mitton Arcades 49 Noisom 
winds, and blasting vapours chill. 1662 Futter Worthies 
(1840) III. 394 Which [Lime] bestowed on cold and chill 
ground brings it to a fruitful consistency. 1730 THOMSON 
Autumn 1083 And humid Evening, Gliding oer the sky In 
her chill progress. 1797 CoLERIDGE Chyis¢adeZ 1, The night 
is chill. 2820 Scotr Afonast, ix, A chill easterly wind was 
sighing among the withered leaves, 

2. Depressingly affected by cold; having a per- 
vading sensation of cold; ‘creeping’ or shivering 
with cold. 

1608 Suaxs. Per, ut. i. 77 My veins are chill. @ 2682 Str 
T. Browne Afisc. Tracts mi. ror Beihg frighted he grew 
chill, went to bed, and soonafter died. 1818 Mrs, SHELLEY 
Frankenst, xi, ‘They had a fire to warm them when chill. 
x82x Keats /sabel 617 She kiss'd it with a lip more chill 
than stone, 1842 Str ‘T. Martin Aly Namesake in Frases’s 
Mag. Dec, I felt my person growing chiller and chiller. 

Sensitive or liable to cold. 

1576 Turpery. Bk, Venerie 185 They are verie chyll of 
colde, and, .where there is any fire, they will creepe so neare 
it that they will burne their coates. x60r Suaxs, A//’s 
Well w. v.56 The manie will be too chill and tender, 

3. To run chill (of the blood) ; zo dlow chill, etc. 

1719 De For Crusoe 1. 244 My very Blood ran chill in my 
Veins. 1794 SuLtivan View Vat, U1. 13 How chill and tardy 
runs the blood. 1832-53 W/istte-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
i, 12 The nichtis mirk, and the wind blaws schill. 

4. fig. &. Said of circumstances or influences 
which repress warmth of feeling, enthusiasm, etc. 
In quot. 1400 perhaps simply ‘cold, cold-blooded ’, 

{exq00 Destr. Troy 7958 Ne neuer charite be cherisst 
purghe a chele yre.] 1750 Gray Ziécey xiii, Chill Penury 
repress’d their noble rage. 1877 Granstone Glean, IV. 
xiv. 350 The chill elevation of political philosophy, 2883 A. 
Dosson in Harper's Mag. Dec. 108 Let those who will be 
proud and chill. a : 

b. Said of, or with regard to, the feelings under 
repressing or deadening influences. 

1633 P. Frercuer Purple Js. 1. xxii, Oft therefore have 
I chid my tender Muse; Oft my chill breast beats off her 
fluttering wing. 1699 GartH Disfens. 1. (1700) 4 Chill Vir- 
gins redden into Flame. 1872 Geo, Eviot Afiddiem. i. xx, 
One of whom would presently survive in chiller toneliness, 
1878 B. TavLor Dezkalionz 1. iii, 7x Their chill calm of 
changeless being. . P i 

5. Comb., as chill fit; chill-looking adj. 

1813 Evangelical Mag. Mar., To fence against blasts and 
chill-fits, the Holy Ghost has directed the use of zeal ag a 
cloke, 1887 Pal/ Mall G. 5 Oct. r/2 A large, chill-looking 
room, With a polished floor and very little furniture. 


Chill (tfil), v. Forms: 4-6 chyll, chil(le, (7 
cheel), 6- chill. [First found in -14th ¢., but not 
frequent before’ 16th ; app. f.CHtL sd.: but evi- 
dence is deficient. ; 

It has been suggested that the vb. may have been de- 


CHILL, 


duced from a pa. pple. child (chilled), short for chtided, 
from a vb. chide repr. OE. *cfeldan, Seiidan io minke 
cold. Ifso, the whole later series of chi?2v., adj., and sb. 
(since 1600), would be distinct from the ME. sb.] 


I. 2vir. 


ed grow or become cold; to be injuriously 
cold. 

erz25 £. E. Aliit. P. C. 368 Al chaunged her chere & 
chylled at [?.al] pe hert. 1570 Levins Afazz#. 123 To chil 
with cold, a/gere. 1580 Barer Alw, C 474 To Chill for 
colde : to be in great colde. x16g§ GURNALL Chis. 72 Arm. 
xxxili. § 2 (1665) 385/2 The outward parts burn, but the in- 
ward chill. 1703 Moxon dfech. Exerc. 104 That the Glew 
Chill not (as Work-men say when it cools) .. as it chills, it 
thickens, 1722 Dr For Afol? F7, (1840) 298 My very blood 
chills at the mention of the name of Newgate. 

‘| 2. esp. To shiver or shudder with cold. Ods. 

erggo Prop. Parv. 75 Chyllyn, for colde, /rigueto. 
6.1485 Dighy Myst. (1882)1. 374, 1 Chille and Chever for this 
Orrible chaunce, 1530 Pasar. 483/2 My handes chyll, aes 
mains me frissonnent, 1360 A. L, tr, Calvin's 4 Seruz. Songe 
«ech, Epist., Sometime chilling and chatering with colde, 
1g91 SPENSER AY, //ihberd 993 The Ape .. did nought but 
chill and quake. 

b. Of things: ? To vibrate, quiver, thrill, shiver. 

1747 Hooson Aviner's Dict. ¥ iij, Lay one Hand on the 
Rock .. and strike gently, or more hard’as we feel it chills, 
the more faint and languid the motion is that is caused by 
striking, the more firm and fast it shews it to be, 

3. To be seized with a sudden chill. 

1830 W.‘Tavior German Poetry! 75 A hoarse sigh rattled 
up his throat, he chilled, he fell, he stiffened, and arose no 
more, 1883 Daily News 5 July 5/6 He was carried out 
into the park, but chilled suddenly and fainted. 

Il. frans. 

4. To make cold, lower the temperature of ab- 
solutely; to affect sensibly and injurionsly with 
cold; to givea chill to. Also adso/. 

(The first quot. is very doubtful; perh. it is chéZe or chil! 
adj., but 3 MSS. have child, x scheld, 2 cold.) 

1399 Lancet. P, Pe, C. xvi. 49 And charite pat child is 
now *sholde chanfen of himself. 1581 Murcaster Last- 
tions vi. (1887) 45 Heat burnes, cold chilles. 1670 Dryprn 
Cong. Granada \,i, Ev'ry Lady's Blood with Fear was chill'd. 
1764 Go.nsm. 77a, 172 Winter lingering chills the lap of 
May. x878 Huxiny Physiogr. 153 Cold stones and other 
objects which have become chilled by free radiation. 

b. Todeaden, benumb, blight, or blast with cold. 

19727 Brapiey fam. Dict, s.v. Flower, You must. defend 
your Auriculas .. from Rains that chill them. 172 Brack. 
an estes ut, ‘The fruits decay..by snows immod’rate 
chilled. 

@. With advb. extension: 7a chill up, down, ete. 

19774 Goipso. Nat, Hist, (1776) IV. 41 The marmout .. 
has all its faculties chilled up in winter. 

5. fig. To affect as with cold; to check, depress, 
or lower (warmth, ardour, etc.) ; to damp, deject, 
dispirit. 

1897 Hooker Zec?. Pol, v. \xvii. § 12 Chilleth. -all warmth 
of zeal. 1628 in Gutch Cad/. Cur. IL. 424 The promoter .. 
hath gotten his Charges of Sir Thomas Brookes, and Sir 
Thomas much cheeled. @ 7655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 
122 Sifting and disputing too boldly chill all warmth of our 
zeal. 178r Ginpon Decd. & J. If. xxvi. 51 Age had chilled 
the daring spirit of Athanaric. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 
I. 208 A supercilious air that chilled admiration. 1849 Ro- 
BERTSON Sevm7. Ser. 1. xxi. (1866) 349 Nothing chills the heart 
like. distrust. 1869 Freeman Vor. Cong. (1876) 111, xii. 170 
Their courage was chilled by the ill success of their arms. 

6. zechz. To cool molten metal suddenly so as 
to harden it; esd. in moulding, to cool and harden 
the surface of cast iron by allowing the molten 
metal in the mould to come in contact with cold 
iron placed at the part where the hardening is to 
be effected, or by casting altogether in an iron 


mould. 

183r J, Hottanp fanny: Afetals 1,238 Both cases usually 
made of cast-iron chilled on the outside to make them hard. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxiv. (1856) 297 The frozen 
mercury resembled .. lead, recently chilled after melting. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 474 A section of the casting shows 
the effect of chilling. A 

7. To dull or deaden (a varnished surface) by 
cold or other agency ; to ‘ bloom’. ae oft 

x859 Guuick & Timps Paint, 214 Whatever varnish may 
be employed. .a current of cold or damp air, which ‘chills’ 
or ‘blooms’ them [paintings] should be avoided. ‘ 

8. colloqg. To take the chill, or sensation of active 
cold, off (a liquid) ; to raise to temperate heat. 

@382g Forsy Voc. East Anglia, Chill, to take off ex- 
treme coldness from any sort of beverage by placing it near 
the fire in frosty weather. 1836-9 Drckens Sk. Boz (1866) 
275A pint pot, the contents of which were ‘ chilling’ on the 
hob. “1875 Parisn Szssex Gloss. s.v., I often gets my 
mistus to chill a drop of beer for me, when I comes home 
winter evenings. 188: Evans Leicestersh. Gloss. s.v., Did 
you chill the water for the ‘osses? 

Ghill- in con: [Various parts of speech.] : 

+1. Chill-cold [either ‘as cold as chill’, like 
ice-cold, stone-cold; or, as sometimes found, chilled- 
cold, like best black}. : 

a. adj, also chilled*cold, completely chilled, 

thoroughly cold. . : 

1565 GoLpine Ovid's Jet. v. (1593) 125 A chil-cold _swet 
my sieged limmes opprest. rg9x Nasue Jutrod. Sidney's 
Astr. & Stella, The earth. .snatcht thee too soone into her 
chilled colde armes, x594 Martowe Didon. i. 263 Dipped it 
in the old King’s chill-cold blood. s60x Dounfall Earl 
of Huntington u, i. Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 126 Friendship, 
honesty, Are chill-cold, dead with cold. x6rx BarKsTED- 
Hiren (2876) 74 Tendring their spotlesse vows, in quent 


CHILLED, 


dew, Of virgin teares. 1612 J. Davies Mase's Sacrif. 49(D.) 
A chilt-cold Bloud .. Fleets through my veines, 
bp. sb. Chill coldness. . 

1593 Ronertson Phyaseol. Ger. 343 A chill-cold, aZger. 

2. Chill-hardening (see quot.) ; chill-plough, 
a plough having a share ‘ chilled’ on the under 
surface: see CHILLED 2; chill-room, a room for 
chilling or refrigerating meat, etc. 

2894 Kuicut Dict. Mech., Chill-hardening, a mode’ of 
tempering steel-cutting instruments, by exposing the red. 
hot metal toa blast of cold air. 1884 Harper's Mag. July 
298 /; The animal is hung up..and then left to cool in the 
chill-room .. preparatory to shipping. 1886 York Herald 
23 Aug. 3/6 There are several imitations of the original 
American chill plow in the market. 

Chill, obs. and dial. f. 7 zwi/7; see Cu pron. 

Chilld, obs. form of CHmip. 

Chilled (fild), #47. a. [& Cam 3.+-Ep1,] 

1. Made sensibly cold; injuriously or unplea- 
santly affected with cold. 

1g98 Cuarman Ziad 1. (R.), He said, and Priams aged 
joynts with chilled feare did shake, 1820 Keats Lamia 
1, 140 The God fostering her chilled hand. 186s Dickens 
Mut, Fr.w.i, Presenting a comfortable rampart of shoulder 
to the chilled figure of the than. 1877 Bavant Little People 
of Snow 292 Strove..To make the chilted blood move. 

2. vechn. Of cast iron: Rapidly cooled, and so 
hardened. Cf. Cum v. 6. 

283r [see Cui v6], 1868 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec., Major 
Palliser, whose inventions—particularly his chilled shot— 
have and are productive of enormous saving to the 
country. x875 Ure Dict, Arts 11. 474 Their chilled plough- 
shares and chilled railway chairs are cast in moulds of such 
& construction that the melted iron comes in contact with 
iron in those parts of the moulds where it is wanted to be 
chilled, 1883 Birwminghaue Daily Post xt Oct., Mixing 
metal, annealings, casting chilled ploughshares. 

3. Painting, Clouded or ‘ bloomed’. 

1882 Moiirt Art Dict., Chilled (Fr. chancissnure), said of 
2 moisture on the varnish of a picture by which the defect 
of cloudiness called Blooming is caused. 

4, With the chill taken off. 

1882 Field 7 Oct. 505 A thirsty horse..can then be either 
given gruel or chilled water. : 

+5. Chzlled-cold:=chill-cold: see Cu1nn-. Obs, 

Chiller (tfirlax). [f. Carin v.+-2n1.] One who 
or that which chills. Also in comd., as beer-chiller. 

1798 Mary Wottstonrcr. Posth. Wks. III. l. 149 Tor- 
mented, as I now am, by these North-east chillers .. Give 
me, gracious Heaven ! at least, genial weather. 1836 [see 


Beer sh.' 4), we 

Chilli, chilly (tfili). Forms: 7 chille, 7-9 
chile, 8 chilly, 9 chili, 7- chilli, //. chillies, 
[In Sp. chile, chili, a. Mexican cAz//i, the native 
name in 16th c. 

Simeon Dict. Langue Nahuatl, has ‘Chitti, piment dont 
on compte douze espéces principales; il sert & composer 
avec le mais une boisson trés-recherchée chil/é atolli, chilla- 
toll’, So ‘chilatl eau de chilli’, etc. As early as 1637, 
Bontius erroneously stated that the name was from Chile 
in S. America ‘quasi dicas Diper a Chile’.) 

1, The dried pod of species of Capsicum or Red 
Pepper, esp. C. ansuztm fastigiatum, and frutescens. 
The pods, which are acrid, pungent, and of a decp 
red colour when ripe, are largely used as a condi- 
ment, and when reduced to powder form the basis 
of Cayenne pepper. : 

1662 H. Stunse Jud. Nectar ii, 10 Some Pepper called 
Chille. .was put in, 1676 Wortince Cyder (1691) 179 Two 
Cods, or Pods, of Chile, /did. 184 Chile, or long Pepper. 
1685 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Coffee, Tea §& Choc. 89 Some hold 
there are but two sorts of Chiles or Chilli, the one the 
Eastern which is Ginger, and the other Western, which is 
the Pepper of Mexico. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair iit, 
(2853) 28 ‘Try a chili with it, Miss Sharp’, said Joseph, 
really interested, ‘A chili’, snid Rebecca, gasping; ‘oh 
yes!’ She thought a chili was something cool, as its name 
imported, 2870 Yeats Nat, Hist, Conte, 149 In tropical 
countries chillies are used in great quantities, 

b. The shrub which bears chillies. 

1843 Prescort J€exico mt, vi, (1864) 169 Fields of towering 
maize, the juicy aloe, the chilli or Aztec pepper. 

2. Comb, as chilli-vinegar, vinegar flavoured 
with chillies. : 
1838 Byron BefZo viii, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey, 
Chillily (tfilili), ado. [f. Cumny a. + -nr2.] 

In a chilly or chilling manner. 

1849 é .C. Manean Poets (1859) 75 Winter's blast From 
the north is chillily returning. 1884 Gent, Afag. Feb. 120, 
1886 G, Acten J ad? Shades 11. xxv. 193 Dupuy conde- 
scended. ,to ask chillily whether he was expecting friends. 

Chilliness (t/flinés), [f, Camry a. + -NESS.] 
Chilly state or condition. 

1708 Brit, Apollo No. 63, 2/t Chillyness, or sense of Cold. 
ute Acuarp in Phil. Trans. LITT. 102 The bird .. froma 

illyness in the air, did not revive to be able to fly. 1763 
Mackenzie Phil. Trans. LIV. 74 The pestilential fever 
shews itself first bya chilliness and shiverings, 1817 J. Grt- 
cunist futellect, Patrimony 45 Cheerless chilliness of heart. 

hilling (tfilin), 2 9d, [f. Cron v, +-ING1.] 
The action of the verb CHILL in various Senses. 

1393 Lanot. P. P2. C. 1% 335 For chillynge of hir Mawe. 
¢3440 Promp,. Pary. 75 Chyllynge of tethe or oper lyke, 
JSrigidor, 1664 Eves Kal, Hort. (7729) 206 The Water 
endangers the chilling and rotting of the Fibres. 1861 Fro. 
Nientincare Nursing ii. 13 Whenever a tendency to chill- 
ing is discovered, hot bottles. .should be made use of. 

b. spee.3-see CHILL v. 6, deus 

3831 J. Hottann Afanuf. Metals 1, 72 To case-harden 
railroad plates by casting them upon a piece of cold iron. . 
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fis] termed chilling, 188: AZe¢ad Vorid vin, 120 The property 
of chilling in iron is dependent to a large extent on the ab- 
sence of silicon, and to the presence of carbon in what has 
been called the third form. - ‘ 

Chillin (eftlin), Ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -Ine?.] 

1. That chills; in various senses of the verb. 

Vax400 Morte Arti. 2966 The chillande watire one his 
chekes rynnyde, ¢1q20 Pailad, on /fusb. w. 452 At Juill 
and Aust in landes chillingest [/rigidissimis]. 1863 Sack- 
VILLE Afyrvr. Mag. Induct. 4 His frosty face With chilling 
cold had pearst the tender green. x88 Suaxs. Tit. A. 0. 
fii. 212 A chilling sweat ore-runs my trembling ioynts. 1726 
Swirt Ox Poetry, Our chilling Climate hardly bears A 
Sprig of Bays in fifty years. 2814 Scotr La. of Isles v. xvi, 
Chilling news, 1876 Geo. Eniot Dan. Der. u. xvii. 144 
Chilling suspicious manners. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 40, 

2. Comb., as chilling-cold, so cold as to chill. 

1616 R. Careenter Past Charge 14 Some of them were 
chilling cold in charitie. 180r SoutHey 7ha/adba x. xii, To 
the touch They are chilling cold. 

Hence Chi‘llingly adv. 

©1784 in Map, D’Arstay (F. Hall). 

1804 Moore Poems I. 349 Think not the veil he so chill- 
ingly casts, Is the veil ofa vestal severe. 1842 Black. 
Mog. L. 737 Evening’s breeze blew chillingly. 1870 Pal/ 
Mail G. 25 Aug. 2 Next-door neighbours .. are either on 
terms of the closest intimacy or chillingly distant. . 

lish, a. [f.Cam.+-1sH lj] Rather chill. 

18.. in Cuaraters, (I’. Hall). 

Chillness (tfi-nés). 
Chill quality or condition. 

1. Unpleasant coldness, chilling quality. 

2598 Fionio, Gelidczza, coldnesse, chilnesse, freasing, 
frost. x607 Watiincron Of¢. Glass 29 The exceeding 
chilnesse of the aire. 3784 Jouxson Lef?. 21 Apr., Not 
caring to venture the chillness of the evening. 1868 Haw- 
pare Amey, Note-bks. (1879) V1. 41 After so much stormy 
chillness, 

2. The sensation of cold ; the state of being un- 
pleasantly cold and shivering. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer’s Bk. Physiche 294/1 ¥€ it (the 
plague] take him with .. chillness .. cover him well that he 
may sweate, 1626 Bacon sy § 793 There followeth a 
chilness or Shivering in all the Body. r748 De Foe’s Eng. 
Tradesman (841) 1, vii. 47 He cannot think of it but as we 
do of the grave, with a chillness in the blood and a tremour 
in the spirits, 2789 W. Buctian Dom. Afed. (1790) 639 When 
cold bathing occasions chilness. .it ought to be discontinued. 
2823 Scort Peveri] xxxv, The chillness of his ankles. 

3. fig. Absence of warmth of temperament, feel- 
ing, or manner; want of zeal or interest. 

1638 O. SepGwicKE Sevvz.(1639) 93 Why that remissenesse 
and chilnesse to cncourage..the exercise of es? 170% 
Wurrengean Tynrth Prevalent 59 Under such Chilness of 
Zeal. x784 Jounson Life Cave Wks, IV. 529 The same 
chilness of mind was observable in his conversation. 1846 
Hawznorne Aosses ui. iii. (1864) 68 The chillness of his 
moral atmosphere. ; 

1 Chillum ‘(eit iee). [Hindi chi/am.] 
The part of the hookah containing the tobacco 
and charcoal balls; also applied loosely to the 
entire hookah, the act of smoking, and the ‘ fill’ 
of tobacco. : 

cra J. Linosay in Lives Lindsays 111. (Y.), Dressing a 
hubble-bubble, Dl week at 3chillums a day. 2828 Kuczil 
bash 1. ii. (¥.), Every sound was hushed but..the occasional 
bubbling of my Zovkah, which had just been furnished with 
another chillum. 2839 Tuackeray Afajor Gahagan i, It 
was the bitterest chillum I ever smoked. 

{| Ghillumchee. [Hindi chi/emch7.] A wash- 
hand basin of brass or tinned copper. 

28 in J. T. Wheeler AZadras IL. 246(Y.) The chelumgic 
of Manilla work. Ap Extes Afag, RXv1, 289 Sir John 
Kennaway got a Chillumchee made here, x8gz Mawson 
Comm, Sir C. Napiex(¥), A chilumchee ofwater sans soap 
was provided. 189 Lane Maud. India 146 Empty a bottle 
of brandy or gin into your chillu 

Chilly (ili), z Also 6 chyllie, 6-7 chillie. 
[f Curt sd +-¥1.] Characterized by chillness. 

1. That chills or produces the sensation of cold ; 
appreciably or disagreeably cold. 

1870 Turnerv. Lever to his carefull Bed, Ne heate .. 
May bate my chilliecolde. 1573 Twyse Z2nefd, x1. Hhjb, 
Nights chyllic shade, 172g Pore Odyss, xt 435 A chilly 
fear congeal’d my vital blood. 1793 wey Pri, Woman 
xa4 The chilly mists of eventide, x849 Lytton Cartons ws. 
vi, It was as chilly as if it had been Octobe: 


[f. Cri. a. + -NESS.] 


vr. % 
2. Affected by a chill or by cold; feeling rather 


cold, coldish, 1b. Sensitive to cold, easily chilled. 

161z Frorio, Gricciolose, chillie or shivering through cold. 
xg27_W. Puvreney in -Colwan's Posth. Lett, (2820) 12 By 
nursing herself up too much, she is so chilly that she can 
scarce stir abroad without catching 1839 Dickens 
Nich, Nick. xxii, The chilly ery of the poor sweep as he 
crt shivering to his early toil. 1878 V. Amer. Rev, 
CXXVI. 93, I... found him, sitting near 2 fire, for he is of 
a chilly nature. ~~ N 

3. 7g. Void of, or adverse to, warmth of feeling. 

3841 W. Seapine Jtaly & It, Lsi, I, 143 A chilly feeling 
in which for a timé grief is kept aloof by fear. 1874 Mortny 
Compromise (1886) 33 Very chilly to general theorics, loftily 
disdainful to the men of a principle. ae 

4, In comb., as chillyjingered, -hearted, adjs.”* 

1818 Keats Endymion w.97 Chilly-finger'd spring. 286g 
‘Trotiorr Belton Est. xix. 223 He was chilly-hearted, but 
yet quite capable of enough love to make hiin a good son.. 

Chilly (tft), adv. [f. Cum a.+-n¥2.] In 
a chill manner, with chillness. 

1640 O, Senawicke Christs Counsell 12 Done .. coldly, 
chilly, carelesly. 2759 Mason Cavactacus Ode i. (R.) The , 
midnight air falls chilly on my breast, 1894 Hr. Martineau 
Farrersi. 1 The March wind blew in chilly. 


CHILTERN. 


| Ghilo'cace. Olds. Also cheilocacé. [f. Gr. . 
Xedos lip + cary evil.] (See quot.). - 

1715 Kersey, Chlocace, a canker of the mouth, a disease 
which often happens to young children. 1731-1800 in 
Barney. 1860 in Mayxe Lap, Lex, 

Chilognathan (koilegnipin), 2, sh. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Chzlognatha sb. pl.,; name of the order, 
f. Gr. xefAos lip +-yv48-os jaw.]- Belonging to, or 
a member of, an order of Myriapoda or Centi- 
pedes, with segmented bodies and heads furnished 
with two pairs of maxille, of which the second 
pair are united to form a lower lip. 

1835 Kirsy Had, & fast. Anim. U1. xvi, 74 The Chilo. 
gnathans, in their young state come nearest to the insect or 
hexapod tribes, 1878 Bet Gegendauer’s Comp. Anat. 24 
In the Chilognatha thesecond and thitd pairs are converte 
into a kind of lower lip, ; 

Chilogna'thiform, a. [f. prec. + -FORM.] 
Having the form of the Ciilognatha: applied by 
Macleay and Kirby to the larvie of those coleop- 
terous insects which ate herbivorous, elongated, 
and sub-cylindrical. : 

| Chiloma (keilawm’), Zoo? [mod.L., a. Gr. 
xefAwpa rim, edge, f. xefAos lip, Cf. Fr. -chi/éme.] 
The upper lip of a mammal when tumid and con- ° 
tinued without interruption from the ‘nose. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ~ 

+ Chilonic, a Ods.7° [a. Fr: chilonigue 
(Cotgr.), f. Chilon (XfAwy), one of the seven wise 
men of Greece.] (See quot.) So also Chilo-nian a. 

1636 Bioust Glossogr. s.v. Chilonick, brief, succinct, 
compendious, from one of the ian wise men, Chilo, 
who in all his speeches and writings was very short. Cofgr. 
1708-25 Kersey, Chilonian or Chilonick .. as 0 Chilonick 
Style. 1721-1800 in Batvev, Chilonian, Chilonich. 

Chilopod (kei-loppd). Zool, [f.mod.L. chilo-~- 
poda sb. pl. (also used as Eng.), f. Gr. xefos lip 
+ wovs, 708-65 foot. In mod.F. chilopode.} 

Amember of the C/i/opoda, an order of Myriapoda, 
having segmented bodies, and two anterior pairs 
of legs converted into foot-jaws. The order con- 
tains the Centipedes proper. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 67/1 Chilopoda .. are carnivor- 
ous, and crawl about by night .. They conceal themselves 
ae stones and fallen trees, and are all found in rotten 
wood, 

Hence Chilo-podan a. and sd. as prec. Clrilo- 
podiform «@., having the form of a centipede: 
applied to coleopterous larvee, which are sub-hexa- 
pod, with a long, linear, depressed body, Chilo- 
podimo’rphous a. = prec. Chilo‘podous @., of 
the nature of the Chilopoda. 

x838 Kinny Had. § Just, Anint. I. xvi. 66 Chilopodans 
or Centipedes, 1828 — Entomol. III, xxix, 166 Those 
flarvee] oF the Gyronectima being the most perfect chilopo-: 
dimorphous of the whole. 1839-47 Topp Cyl. Anat, 111, 
51/t In the Chilopodous genera. . 

Chilostomatous (koilostemiates), a. Zool, 

f. Gr. xefAos lip +o7dzar- month+-ous.] Hav- 
ing the cell-mouth closed with a movable lip. 


188: A. W. Waters in Adhenauat 7 May 626/2 On Fossil 
Chilostomatous Bryozea from the Yarra-Yarra. : 


Chiltern (t/iltem). Also 6 chylturne, chil- 
torne, 8 chilturn. [C7/fern occurs as a proper 
name in the OE. Chron. anno 1009 ; but also, since 
16th c., applied to a kind of soil or country. This 
may be from the proper name, though the con. 
verse is also possible; at present no explandtion 
of the word is known.], *. 

1, Proper name of a range of hills, in some parts 
wooded, which extend from the south of Oxford- 
shire, near Wallingford, quite across Buckingham- 
shire into Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, 

azr2g O. 2. Chron. (Laud MS.)an. reaoDe softer middan 
wintra hi namon ba cenne upgang ut purh Ciltern, and sws, 
to Oxneforda. 31947 Cante Hist. Eng, 1. 483 The wood- 
lands = the edge of Bucks and Hertfordshire, called the 

3 le 

2. Chiltern Hundreds: a nome given to five (or 
more strictly four and a half) hundreds in Oxford- 
shire, and three in Buckinghamshire, which .con- 
tain the Chiltern Hills, ‘The manorial rights of 
these belonged to the Crown, which appointed 
over them Stewards and Bailiffs, These offices 
have ‘long been obsolete or merely nominal, but 
that of the three Buckinghamshire hundreds (Stoke, © 
Desborough, and Burnham) is the best known of 
several fictitious offices, now used for a” special 

uirpose; No member of parliament is by law at 
Fberty to resign his seat, so long as he is duly 
qualified; on the other hand, a member who 
accepts an office of profit under the Crown must 
vacate his seat, subject to re-election. A member — 
desiring to resign therefore applies for the Steward: 
ship of the Chiltern. Hundreds, ‘or other similar. 
appointment, which is, bya legal figment, held to 
be such an office; the appointment necessitates -* 
his resignation, and, having thus fulfilled its pur- 
pose, is again resigned, so as to be ready for 


CHILTERN. 


conferment upon the next member that wishes to” 


make the same use of it. z 7 

The holding of an office of profit under the Crown-became, 
a disqualification in 1707, It was not till 1740 that-the 
Stewardship of a royal manor was used in order to createa 
disqualification. In‘that year Sir Watkin Wynn took the 
Stewardship of H: M. Lordship and Matior of Bromfield 
and Vale (which was again taken in 1749)- In 1742 'Ld. 
Middlesex took the Head Stewardship of H. M. Honour of 
Otford in Kent. In Jan. 2750-8 Soha Pitt, M.P. for 
Wrexham, took the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
which has come to be the ordinary form, except when a 
second resignation takes place before this is vacant. | 

¢1260 Rot. Hund, 1. 22/2 Aria _hundreda Ciltrie sunt 
in manu domini Regis, scilicet.Dosteberge, Stokes & 
Burmham. 1653 Par?. Survey, Bucks No. 4 (MS. Reed. 
Off) A Survey of the Rents, issues, and profitts of the 
three Hundreds commonly called or knowne by the name 
of y° Three Hundreds of Chilturne, with ye Courts and 
Bayliwick thereunto belonging. .within y¢ county of Bucks, 

ll of the possessions’ of Charles Stuart late King of 
ngland, made and taken by us whose names are heré- 
unto subscribed. x751 Zycéry in Journal of Ho. Count, 
Who since his election. hath accepted the Office of Steward 
or Bailiff of H, M.'s Three Chiltern Hundreds of Stoke, 
Desborough and Bonenham in the County of Buckingham. 
1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 276 Norborne Berkley, Esq. steward 
of the manor of the three Chiltern Hundreds. 1781 Har- 
SELL Precedents (1818) IL. 55. 2827 Evans Part. Ded. I. 
1303 A representative of-the city of London, in the room of 
Pavey Combe, Esq, who had accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, 1844 May Parl, Practice 340. 7 
1888 Vewsfr., ‘Ifhe doubts ft, let him apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and present himself for re-election.’ 

3..a. and sd, AP lied to a kind of soil, and to 
districts having thls soil:’see quots. 

1523 Firzuers, Asd, Bj, There bemany maner of groundes 
andsoyles. Some whyte cley, some redde cley, some grauell 
or chylturne. a 2640 Jacuson Creed xu. x, Agar or Sinai 
is not such a general name of the whole mountain country 
in Arabia as wold or chiltern is in English. 1669 Wor- 
LIDGE Syst. Agric, (168z) 13 Compare such Counties and 

and, 


Places ‘in En; _that are for the most part upon En- 
closure, with 


Champion or Chilterne Counties or Places. 

1750 W. Exus Mod, Husbandman U. i. 27 Hertfordshire 

in gen |) most part of Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 

Berkshire, Wiltshire, and many other counties abounding 

in chalky, sandy, gravelly, and loamy soils, are deservedly 
ied | niin coeur as beieg OF a short dry nature, and 

lying in dry situations. bid. (¢é/e of Vol. VI) Chiltern and 
ale Farming explained. ‘ 

+ Chilter-wheat. Os. [possibly connected 
with prec.,-as if grown on such land.] ? A wheat 
of-an inferior kind or quality. 

1614 Mariam Cheap Husb, (1623) 153 One trough full of 
small chilter-wheat, and another with water. /éid. vu. 
xxiv, Sprinkle into it the grains of small chilter-wheat, 

“+ Chi‘Itonite, Ai. Obs. [Named by Emmons 
after Dr. Chilton: see -12z.] = PREHNITE. 

1868 Dana Ain. 4rr. 

Chi g, chiltyng, obs. f. CurLDiNa. 

Chilvex (tfirlvez). [OE. ctifer-, cilfor-lpmb ewe- 
lamb, corresp. to OLG. chilburra, -ira (MHG. 
chilbere, mod.G. Bav. dial. kilbare, kilbere; cf. 
Swiss Ailber-masc. ‘ young wether’, Bav. Ailbernt 
to lamb) ;‘ the stem £2/6-is an ablaut form of halt- 
in altoz- Ca¥; there are many related words 
outside Teutonic, with the phonetic base gidh-, 
designating the young of animals.] : 

Aewe-lamb: commonly chilver-lamb, (Found 
in OE., and ‘still common in southern dialects, 
though not evidenced in the intervening period.) 

cro00 Aiteric Lev. v. 6 Bringe an cilfor lamb [eferat 
agnant).'’ @1x00 QO. £. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 392 Aniva 
est, cilforlamb,-odde acennende wes. 1815 Hurogeqn Mag. 
LXVITII. 337-I'll sell you a lamb that is called a Chilver 
[wote or ewe lamb]. 1823 Vew Mouthly Mag, VIII. soz An 
eloquent sally on the rare wool of the chilver-hogs then 
present. 1825 Britren_Beanties Wilts. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Chilver, an ewe-lamb. 3883 in Standard 2x Apr. 5/8 The 
chilver (or breeding lamb) might be protected from the 
butcher’s knife for a year or two. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss. 
(E. D, S.) 15 Chilver-tamb, a ewe-lamb. 5 ae 

Chilyndre, var. of CHIaNDRE, 065. -: 

Chimera, variant of CHIMERA. 

Chimeroid (keimieoid), a. Zool. Related 
to thé genus: of fishes Chiviwra, having the tail 
ending in a. slender thread, the head pointed, and 
only one'spiracle. Also sd. . i 

31854 Owen in Cérc. Se. (c 186s) II. 97/1 The cylindrical 
dental masses of the chimzeroid and edaphodont fishes. 2862 
Dana Man. Geol, 78 ‘The Chimaeroids. [have] only one 


gill-opening, besides other peculiarities. 
Chimar, Chimbe, var. of Camu 1, ‘Cur. 
Chimblay, -bley, -bly, dial. var. of Cummey. 
Chimbora‘zite. 4Zx. -[Named 1821 from 
Chimborazo, where found: see -1Tz.] = ARAGONITE. 
1868 in‘Dana Jfii. ~ 7 ; 
Chim-cham :-see KurKan. ‘ 
Chime (t/eim), 54.1 Forms: - 3-4 chymbe, 
chimbe,: 4-6 chyme, 4, 7 chim, §.chymme,- 
(6 cheyme, cheime), 4- chime. [This and the 
verb of same form. are of somewhat obscure his- 
tory; but they were evidently. -derived in some 
way from-L. cymbalene CrmBau, in OE, cénedbal, 
cimbala, which would naturally~give o. ME. 
*chimbel, *chineble. Cf: also--MUG. a¢ubélyadinel 
“mn. and n,,.-stidele-f...6 small bell struck with a 


2883 Jéid. 709. - 


347 


hammer.’ But while ME. chtinde, chime, chim 
agrees with the first part of chinbel, the loss of 
the latter part is not clearly accounted for (cf, 
however much, lite, badde, from muchel, litel, bed- 
del). Chimbe may however have been from OF.: 


Godefroy has a single instance of chisbe = cymbal. 
s to the in which ‘cymbal’ is expressed 


by chymbe belie, chymme belle, these may indicate 
that a ME. *chimdel was thus popularly under- 
stood and divided, making chimbe or chim a dis- 
tinct word; but, on the other hand, if chzmbe or 
chim already existed, the analysis of chine as 
_chimbe bell would be equally natural. The follow- 
ing are the instances in question : 
c1300 K. Adis. 1852 Anon he doth his bemen blowe, v, c. 
[s0o} on a throwe. His chymbe belle he doth rynge, And 
doth dassche gret taborynge. ¢1440 Promp. Pary. 7§ 
Ch(y)mme belle [H’. P. chyme bell], czndalum), 
+1. A cymbal. Qés. 
a@x300 E. £. Psalter Ps, cl. 5 Loves him ever in lande, In 
chimbes ful wele ringande [Wyctir, cymbalis wel sounende). 
az300 Cursor Af, 12193 Als a chim [Gé¢t. chime, Trin. 
chymbe] or brasin bell, Pat noper can vnderstand ne tell. 
¢1330 R. Brunnu Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11387 Fypeles, 
sitoles, sautreours, Belles, chymbes, and symfan. «@ 1340 
Hanmrote Pselier cl. 5 Louys him in chymys wele sow- 
nand! louys him in chymys of ioiynge. 
+b. ? Instrumental music. Ods.' 
c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (MS, Inner Temple cf. 
Rolis ed. 4209) He couth so mykelle musik and chyme, 
That the pupille saidin his tyme, He was god of fithelers. 
2. An apparatus or arrangement for striking a 
bell or set of bells so as to make it or them 
‘chime’ or emit a musical sound, 
4- The earliest method appears to have consisted of hammers 
actuated by pegs on a revolving barrel. 

Bury Wills (1850) 9, I wille yt John Elys.. owyr se 
the chymes at Seynt Marie awter, and the chymes in y® 
stepylh, therto make a newe barell wiche is redy, and to 
make plombes of leed and newe Iynes and ropys. did, 28 
To bs the clokke, take hede to the chymes .. so that the 
seid chymes fail not to goo thourgh the defawte of the seid 
sexteyn, 1541 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. 4 Bought a roope 
for the cheymys. 1593 Rites § Mon. Ch. Durh. (1842) 3 
And maide a goodly chyme to be sett on thesaid bells. 260! 
Suaxs, 77. § Cr.t. iii. 139 When he kes, “Tis like a 
Chime a mending. cx64g Howeit Le??. u. xv, Those 
cube quadrants .. chims and dialls .. were first us'd by 
them, 

_ 8. Hence, A set of bells in a church tower, etc., 
so attuned as to give forth a succession of 
musical notes, or to be capable of playing tunes 
when thus struck, or when slightly swung. (See 
Cum v.t2b.) Applied alsd to the small set of 
hand-bells used in the R. C. Ch, service; the set of 
bells with their strikers in an organ or musical 


box, etc. 

1862 J. Hevwoop Prov. $ bier. (1867) 1x2 Should that 
clocke haue achime? 3804 J. GRAHAME Saddath 98 Almost 
beyond the sound of cit e. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1. 
213 Noise Of c chimes, 1874 Kyicut Dict, Mech. 
$.¥., A set of three small bells mounted in a stand for ringing 
by hand, used in the Roman Catholic church service, is also 
called a chime, or altar chime. 

4, The series of musical sounds, or tune, played 
on such sets of bells when struck in succession. 

1g30 Patsor. 205/1 Chyme of belles, game. cx: 
Snake, 2 Hen. IV, 1, ii. 228 Wee haue heard the Chynes 

at mid-night. 1693 W. RoBentson Phraseol. Get. 331 The 

chimes, wmeri ad quos campane pulsantur. r8xz J. 

Winson Jsle of Pains w. 647 Ring on, ye bells! most 

pleasant is your chime. 1829 Hoop £ug. Avram xxvi, All 

night I lay in agony From weary chime to chime, 1847 A. 

Garry Belliv. 24 Chimes on the Continent are played by 

means of a barrel, like that in a hand organ¢ on which pegs 

are so arranged as to lift the levers in such harmonious 
succession that a tune is produced. 1876 Green Stray 

Stud.3 The chime of a village clock falls faintly on the ear. 

5. transf. The sequence of harmonious sounds 
given forth by any musical instrument; the musical 
sound, ‘music’ or ‘melody’ of any movement, 
etc.; harmony, musical concord, 

1608 Macnin Dumb Kué. u, It was as silver, as the chime 
of spheres, 1634 Mutton Costs 1018 She can teach ye how 
to climb Higher than the sphery chime, 1667 — 7. Z. x1. 
559 The sound Of Instruments that made melodious chime 
Was heard, of Harp and Organ. 19772 Sir W. Jones Sevex 

. Fount. (1777) 35 The chime of tuneful strings. 1782 Cowrer 

Progr. Err. 14 Musical as the chime of tinkling rills. 

JE 1819 Wonpsw. Waggoner Concl. 38 Mighty Fairfield, 

with a chime Of echoes, to his march kept time. 1838 

THIRLWALL Greece V. x1. 134 The silver chime of his melo- 

dious eloquence. ae . 

6. The rhythm, ‘ music’, or. ‘ring’ of verse. - 

@ 1649 Drunn, or Hawtu. Char. Perfect Anagrane Wks. 
(2732) 23x For the use of the anagram..It may be the title 
or inscription of a tomb. .the chyme ofverses. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Eciog. ix, 73 Now the e of Poetry is done, 1850 
Wutrrte Ess. § Kev. (ed. 3) Il. 22 The sinewy vigor and 
sonorous chime which génerally distinguish his style. 

‘b. depretéatively. Mere rime, jingle. : 
@ 1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leviath. 37 Confounding. .their 
_understandings, bya chime of words. 41734 Norra Zam. 
ut, iv, ? 20 (1740) 242 Nothing but an ey hime of Words 
signifying nothing.<.¢ 1793 Sourney Devil's Walk 39 In 
ding-dong chime of sing-song rhyme. sgt 

7. fig. A-system of.which-all the* parts: are in 

"harmony, showing. 4-correspondence of proportion 

or relation. : . 


“s.v. Chine, to which he refers chine). 


CHIME. 

€1630 Mitton Solemn Alusich, Dispr tion’d sin Jarr’ 
against natures chime, and with harsh in Broke eee 
Musick, 1633 B. Jonson Zgithalaw., The kindly season 
of the time. .calls all creatures forth, To doe their offices in 
nature's chime. x170r Grew Cosw. Sacr, (J.), The concep. 
tions of things are placed in their several degrees of simile 
tude; as in several proportions, one to another: in which 
harmonious chime, the voice of reason is often drowned. 

8. fig. Accord, harmony, harmonious correspond- 
ence. Phrases, Zo fall into chime with, keep 
chime with, 

3847 Emzrson Poems, Woodnotes ii. Wks, (Bohn) I. 428 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, Of sound and echo. 1858 
Suars Athan. u. xi. 243 Each essential to the other and 
keeping chime with it. 1858 Busuneiy Seri. New Life 167 
A nature gloriously akin to God in its mold, falling freely 
into chime with his freedom. 1879 H. Maunsiey Pathol, 
Alind viii. 410 Others have found no such happy chime of 
fact and theory. 5 

9. Comb., as chime-heeper, -maker, -player, ete. ; 
chime-barrel, a barrel or cylinder (in clocks, a 
prolongation of the striking wheel), studded with 
pins placed so as to lift the tails of the bell-ham- 
mers in due succession ; chime-bell: see above. 

1693 W. Ronexrtson Phraseol. Gen. 332 A chimekeeper, 
nolarume curator. 175% Cuasiners Cycé, s.v., By setting the 
waines of your bells at the head of any tune, that tune may 
easily be transferred to the chime-barrel. 1872 Evcracompe 
Bells of Ch. ii. 21 In the last century. .chime barrels... were 
more common than at present .. various psalm tunes were 
usually set in them. . 

‘Chime, chimb (tim), sd.2 Also 4 chimbe, 
6 chyme, 9 chimb. [ME. chzmbye: cf. OE.‘ cim- 
s/anas bases of a pillar’ alleged by Somner. Also 
Du. 42m, MDu. Aemme (*kembe, *kemme, Flem. 
Aenemte) fem., edge of a cask, MLG. kémme fem., 
Aimme masc., mod.G. Azwme, edge, border (Aémm- 
wasser bilge-water); which appear to point to 
a WGer. *himma or *kinda fem. App. related is 
OE. cimbing, explained as ‘commissura’, ? joining, 
jointing ; cf Ger. 2éwzmung horizon, mirage, him- 
men to notch, provide with a ‘chimb’. The 
general sense appears to be ‘edge’. In late use 
the word is oflen altered to Cuinz.] 

1. The projecting rim at the ends of a cask, 
formed by the ends of the staves. (Also applied 
loosely by coopers to the staves themselves ; quot. 
1880 takes it as the ‘head’ of a cask.) 

2800 Exfurt Gloss. 291 Commissuras, cimbing. —Cor- 

us Gloss, 554 Commisura, cimbing, «axooo Gloss. in 
Vr.-Wiilcker 206 Commisura, s, dicitur tabularum con- 
iunctio, gefeg, cimbing, clut, uel flihteclap.} c 1386 Cuaucer 
Reeve's Pree, 4x Almoost al empty is the tonne. ‘The 
streem of lyf now droppeth on the chymbe {2 475. chimbe]. 
1513 Bk. Keruynge in Batees Bk, 266 Whan ye sette a pype 
on broche. .set it foure fynger brede aboue y* nether chyme. 
167% Suinner, Chineb, the Vttermost part of a Barrell. 
1yzt Urry Gloss. Chaucer, Chimbe, the Rim of a Cooper's 
Vessel on the outside of the Head. ‘he end_of the 
Staves from the Grooves outward are called the Chimes. 
1755 Jounson, Chived, the end of a barrel or tub, 1830 M. 
Donovan Dow, Econ, I. 207 A cock is to be fixed in one of 
the staves, about an inch above the bottom chimb. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Alast xxv. 79 A false deck, which was rough 
and oily, and cut up in every direction by the chimes of oil- 
casks, 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chime (pron. 
choime), a stave of a cask, barrel, etc. 1888 Pall Mall G. 
xx Sept. 5/1 Seated on the edge of the canoe, which was al- 
most as as the chime of a cask. ‘ 

2. ‘That part of the water-way [plank which 
connects the sides of a ship to the deck] which is 
left the thickest, so as to project above the deck- 
plank, and is notched or gouged hollow in front, 
to let the water run free’ (Smyth Sad/or’s Wi.-bk., 
1 [So Ger. 
Rinune ‘am schiffe der duszere rand’, Hildebrand.] 

Chime (t{eim),v.1 Also4chimbe; 4-7chyme, 
(6 chim). [ME chimde, chyme, belongs to chzmbe, 
chyme, Come sb.) 

A corresponding verb occurs in the mod. Scandinavian 
langs. and dialects. In Swedish dial. Ihre 1766 has Ainda 
‘to strike the bell with a quick succession of strokes’ as 
used in Upland § it is now obs, there, but still used in part 
of Finland (Ulekborg). Kimma (pronounced tfitms) is in 
Gotland ‘to strike a church bell with the clapper instead of 
ringing’, and in the island of Gotland (grou. ki‘ma) ‘to 
strike a bell with a hammer or smooth stone’. Norwegian 
(Aasen) has Zime (tf2'm) in same sense, and Danish Zane 
(kima) to ring an alarum bell, toll a bell. ring chimes, 
Although thus widely diffused, the word is not in ON., nor 
even in the lang, of the middle period bef. the Reformation 
in 1527; Swedish scholars think it possibly from English.} 

1. zuty. T® resound when struck, give forth a 
musical sound, ring out; to tinkle. arch. 

1340 HamroLe Psalter (Ps,) xi. 7, Imange all metalles 
nan is pat swetterly chymes pansyluere. 1393 Gower Co/- 
IL. 13 The belle Whiche hat! nonepe for tochime. 1600 
Dr, Dodypoit ur, iit. in Bullen Ofd PZ MI, 132 Chime, 
hollow caves, and chime you whistling reedes. 1607 Watk- 
incon Ogt. Glass 90 Their eares doé ‘chime and tingle. 
1784 Cowzer ask. 193 Rills .. chiming as they fall Upon 
loose pebbles. * ; a 

Jeg. 1833 Tennyson Poems 121 To whom. , The life before, 
the life behind, In the ear, from far and near, Chimeth 
musically clear. aed _ : 

b. évans. (with the sound or- music as object). 

arch. - ; 
x1613-Hevwoop Silver Age 1. i, Wks. 1874 IIL 127 Thou 
chim'st me spheare-like musicke. ‘1793 Soutney Chapel 


CHIME. 


Beil 11, 143, I love the bell that calls the poor to pray, 
Chiming from village church its cheerful sound. 1806 A, 
Duncan Nelson's Fun. 20 The .. bell .. chiming a funeral 


peal. at : : 

2. intr. To produce a musical sound from a bell 
(or the like) by striking it (or by other means 
than ordinary ‘ringing’: see bj). « 

1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chymyn or chenken wythe bellys 
{1499 clynke tintille. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 124 By 
Chiming with a Hammer upon the outside of a Bell. 1872 
Exxacompe Bells of Ch. it, Chiming in the regular way, i. ¢. 
swinging the bells just enough to make the clappers strike. 

b. trans. To strike (a bell, etc.) so that a 
musical sound is given forth. See quot. 1880. 
x697 DrypEen Vig. Georg. 1v, 252 With lifted Arms they 
order ev'ry Blow, And chime their sounding Hammers ina 
Row. 1760 Gorpsm, Cif. JV. cxxiii, The man in black sat 
next his mistress, helped her plate, chimed her glass. 1880 
Grove Dict, Aus. 1, 346 A bell is said to be chimed when 
she is swung through the smallest part of a circle possible 
so as to make the clapper strike, or when a separate hammer 
is fixed apaee from her and she is struck by it. There are 
many different machines by which one man can chime any 
number of bells. 7 7 

3. To ring chimes with a set of musically attuned 
bells. a, zuty. 

1g30 Pauser, 484/ It is churche sol yony to morowe .. in 
the nexte parysshe, for they haue chymed there all this 
afternoone, 7 

-b. trans. (with the bells as object). 

1611 Coter., Carillonner, to chyme, or knowle, bels. 1639 
Horn & Rosoritam Gate Lang. Unl. lix. (1643) § 629 The 
Sexton by chiming the bels in due measure, in the steeple 
or belfree, calleth the congregation together to divine ser- 
vice. a7 Tucker Li Nat. (1852) I. 454 Light bells 
are chimed for an hour together. : 

4. intr, Said of a set of bells: To ring ? har- 
moniously, to ring chimes. See Came sd.l 

1633 G. Henpent Zemple, Church-Porch xv, When the 
bells do chime ‘Tis angels musick. 1832 Tennyson Palace 
of Art xi, Those great bells Began to chime. 1833 J. 
Rennie Ah, Angling, A number of little bells are 
attached in such a manner as to chime in harmony when 
the nets are moved. 1870 KE. Peacock Nalf Shirl. III. 84 
The bells chimed for early morning service. : 

b. évans. To indicate (the hour) by chiming. ~ 

1g62 J. Hevwoop Prov. § /pigr. (1867) 112, 1... might 
set the clocke..To strike and chime xij. 

c. ¢xtr, With the hour as subject. 

1067 Ouiva C. Castlemaine (1879) 18 The noon hours 
chimed from the bell-tower. 

a. fig. (trans. and intr.) 

1580-3 Greexe Vamillia Wks, 1881-6 Il. 85 Perceiuing 
Gostino to craue rest and that his drowsie eyes chymed for 
sleepe. 1596 Cotse Penelope (1880) 171 How sore for sleepe 
my eielids chim? 1624 Massincer Bondman u. iii, If I did 
not.. Look on my watch when my guts chimed twelve, and 
wear A state beard... degrade me! 1693 W. Rosertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 693 My guts chime twelve, jam anni 
esuvio. 19768 Ray's Prov. sv. Belly, Your Belly chimes, it’s 
time to gotodinner. 3820 Scotr /varhoe vi, My ears are 
chiming vespers with the strength of your good wine. 

5. trans. To bring or put (into or out of a state 
or place) by chiming, summon by chiming. 

1988 Greene Poems (1861) 292 ‘The clock. .chimes her fast 
asleep. 1589 — Arcadia (1616) 14 Seeing they were wearic, 
and that sleepe chimed on to rest. 1647 CLEVELAND Char. 
Lond. Diurn. 4 One chimes all in, and then the other strikes 
up, as the Saints-Bell. 31742 Younc MV¢, 7%, 1. 460 Song, 
fashionably fruitless!.. Chiming her saints to Cytherea’s 
fane. 1820 Sourney Life Wesley Al, 403 His enemics 
had the indecency to chime him out of the church. 1859 
Kixestev Plays § Purit. Mise. 11. 140 As God's bells chim- 
ing him home in triumph. 

@. Said of the human voice: To recite or repeat 
in cadence or mechanically; to prate, din (into 
the ears).-a. zr. . 

1386 Cuaucen Reeves Prot, 42 ‘The sely tonge may wel 
rynge and chimbe Of wrecchednes, that passed is ful yoore. 

“by trans. 

1697 C. Leste Suake in Grass (ed, 2) 186 Words which 
the Quakers have Chim’d over and over against us. 1768-74 
‘Tucker Z2. Mad. (1852) I. 495 Both [the orthodox and free- 
thinkers} expect that a constant repetition of positive asser- 
tions chimed into their ears by others, should pass for proof 
andexplanation. Jbid, 11, 373 Continual harangues chimed 
always in the same strain. 1809 Byron Zug, Bards 918 Let 
simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse. peo Er Gu- 
curist Reason Arbiter of Lang. 99 A senseless baby or 
drivelling idiot chimes over the same word without mean- 
ing or reason. . . = 
1. intr. Of verses, etc.: To rime or jingle. 

.,,@1667 Cowrey Liberty Wks. (1710) H. 691 In the same 
Tune it shall not always Chime. 1704 J. Trarr Abra- 
AMudé Prol. 15 His Numbers rarcly chime, Nor bless the 
Galfries with the Sweets of Rhime. 

b. trans. (causative. i ¢ oe 

1878 Alasgue Poets sz Chime word with word, und pipe to 

catch the hour, 


8, fig. ntr. To accord harmoniously, harmonize, 
agree. 

1690 Locke Hyun. Und. u, xxv,-Father, and Son; Hus- 
band and Wife, and such other correlative terms ..do 
readily chime, and answer one another‘in Peoples Memories; 
1693 Sour Sera. 453 Let it chime right to the humour 
which is at present a Gog. 1791-1824 D'Israuus Cur, Lit., 
Ani Cookery, As in a, concert instruments resound, My 
ordered dishes in their courseschime, 1832 Austin Jurispr. 
(1879) I. vi. 327 The intention and expectation chime or go 
together. - : ; ee ae 

b, Constr. with, Wede  Stg ae 

3840 Dickens Barn, Rudge lii, ‘There was a freshness in 

the sound .. which chimed cxactly with his mood, 1870 


848: 


Lowe. Study Wind. 158 A tendency. .which chimed with 


lis own private desires. - 1870 Srurceon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
exix. 20 How this fourth of the third eight chimes with the 
fourth of the fourth eight, ' 

9, Chime in. To join in harmoniously or in 
unison (in music). 

168: Ess. Peace & Truth Ch. 9 ‘The whole world. was 
a an agai Scheme sey Boing Fro, the ioe 
and lowest, to the greatest and highest, chiming into the 
Consort. 1821 Byron Sarifau. 1. i. 32 The softening voices 
«- Must chime in to the echo of his revel, 1878 H. M. 
Stantey Dark Cont, 11. xiii. 366 Uledi, with a ery of Bis- 
millah! .. struck his axe into the tree, and two others 
chimedin. . . 

b. To strike into a conversation with a note of 
agreement. 

2838 Macautay in Lie § Leét. (2876) I. 32 ‘ He was ex- 
tremely civil’, Wiseman chimed in. 2863 Mary Howrr 
¥, Bremey’s Greece I. vii, 241 ‘ Of course, nobody ean doubt 
it, chimed in gravely a highly cultivated Greek, 

e. Chime in with: +(a.) To come into agrec- 
ment or harmony with; (.) To be in complete 
accord with. (=Chime with, 8b, but expressing 
subordinate accord.) 

zg1z ArsutHxor Fohn Bull (1755) 5 Mrs. Bull had been 

retty well tuned up Frog, who chimed in with ber 
learned haranguc, 1733 Loud, § Country Brew... (1742) 795 
I must chime in with his Notion. x820 Scorr A/onasé. vin, 
‘Indeed’ said Elspeth, trying to catch and chime in with 
the ideas of the Sub-Prior, 186: Mitt W/#ilit. 71 It would 
always chime in with our feelin gs of fitness, that acts which 
we deem unjust should be punished. 

Chime (tfeim), v.2 [f. Care 50,2] trans. To 
groove or chamfer the ends of cask-staves on the 
inner surface, and so to form the chime. 

2880 Ties 9 Oct. 10/3 The body thus formed is then 
taken to the chiming, crozing, and howelling:machine, and 
is afterwards hooped by hand. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
83 Machine for chiming, crozing and howelling casks. 

himed (tfoimd), A4/. a. [f. Cue v1] Rung 
in harmonious succession ; rimed, ete. 

1630 Surrey Upon Prince's Birth Wks. VI. 423 The 
Muses, that in well-chim’d verse..do sing. 182 JoANNA 
Large Met. Leg., Lady G. B. xii, She heard the chim’d 

ells, 

Chimenai, -enee, -eney, obs. ff. CHIMNEY. 

Chimer!, chimere (tfi'may, tfimioz). Forms: 
4 chemer, chemeyr, 4, 6 chimmer, 5-7 chymer, 
5~§ chymere, 6 chymmer, chymour, shemer, 
chemmer, chamarre, 6-7 chimer, 9 chimar, 7— 
chimere. [The same word as OF. chamarre 
(mod.F. simarre) ‘a loose and light gowne’ 
(Cotgr.). Diez mentions Sp. chamarra, samarra, 
-o, sheepskin, Sard. aectamarra white sheepskin 
coat, It. s/arra, Pr. samarra, of uncertain origin. 
In med.(Anglo-)L, chéméra, chimera, whence perth. 
the Eng. form, or vice versa.] 

A loose upper robe. a. esf. That wom by a 
bishop, to which the lawn sleeves are attached. 

“Which, before and after the reformation, till pees Eliza. 
beth’s tinte, was always of scarlet silk; but Bishop Hooper 
scrupling first at the robe itself, and then at the colour of 
it, as too light and gay for the episcopal gravity, it was 
changed for a chimere of black satin’ (WueatLey Cotton 
Prayer (1710) ii. § 4). ; 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 580'lhe gude bischop..A chemeyr 
{v.7. chemer, chimmer] for till heill his veid, Abouc his 
armyng had. /did. 601 With that he kest of his Chemer. 
©1430 Ficnnvsoss Mor. Fab. and Pro}. 30 His chymeris wes 
of chambelote purpour broun. 1563 Foxe 4. § Jf. 10g0 
Hys vpper garmente was a long Sheiner [ed. 1583 Chymere] 
downe to the foote, and vnder that a whyte lynnen rochet. 
Lbid. (1596) 295/2 Their [priests] chimmers and scappillers 
which they weare. @ 1586 J/aitland Pocuts (1786) 188 (Jam.) 
Thair hudes, thair chymours, garnysings. 1634 Canni 
Necess, Separ, (1849) 273 ‘Their black chimere, or sleeveless 
coat, put upon the fine white rochet. 1633 Se. «lect Chas. f 
(:817) V. ax (Jam,) A chymer. .to be worne over thair whytes 
atthe tyme of thair consecratioun. 1679 Orpiam Satires 
on Jesuits (1854) 131 Albs, ammits, rochets, chimers, hoods, 
and cowls. 1709 Stryrz Ann. Ref, I. xvi. 199 Grindal, the 
new Bp.. of London, preached at St. Pauls Cross, in_his 
rochet and’ chimere. 2732 Nuau Ast, Purit. 1. 71 His 
upper garment was along scarlet Chymere, 1883 Br. I"kasun 
in Standard 20 Jan. 3/6 The chimere is properly a kind of 
cope with aperttires for the arms to pass through, ‘ 

b. As worn by others; variously explained. 

(1380 Acts New College, Oxford Rubr. 23 Quod Custos, 
Socli ct scholares .. capis,, chimeris, et tabardis longis_¢t 
talaribus ., superius induantur.] @ xg00 J/etr, Voc. in Wr 
Wiilcker 629 List interula, bracex, camisia, toga, et inpa, 
UgZossed| smokke, brechys, schyrt, gowne, «a chymere, 2530 

aLsGR: §58/2 Your sworde freateth the plyghtes of your 
chymer (chammare), Ibid. 637/1 Put of this chyminer, it 
mysbecometh you. bid. 674/1 Wyll you put on-your 
chamarre to daye? @xz8g0 Mrs. Brownine Poems I1.,304 
This purple chimar which we wear. 

Chimer ? (tfai'moz). [f. Curt v. +-ER1.] One 
who chimes bells, or plays a'set of chimes. 

161z Coton, Carillonnetur, ach , or knowler, of bels. 
3693 W. Rosertson Phrascol, Gen. 331 A chimer, came 
panorunt pulsator ad nunteros. 1872 Etiacompy Ch, Bells 
Devon 262 Every Ringer a chimer. 


al 
Chimera, chimera (kimie'r3, kai-). Forms: 
4 chymere, 5-7 chimexe; 4-7 chymera, (6 
chemera), 7 chymera, 6-chimmra, chimers, 
[ME. chimere, a. F. chimdve, ad. L. chimera, a. 
Gr. xfuorpa she-goat or monster, f. xipap-os he- 
goat, Since the 16th c. the earlier form from Fr, 
has becn supplanted by its Latin original. As 


CHIMERIZE. 


chimere was certainly (tfimer), the two spoken, 
forms are practically distinct words.] 

1. A fabled. fire-breathing monster of Greek 
mythology, with a lion’s head, a goat’s body, and 
a serpent’s tail (or according to others with the 
heads of a lion, a goat, and a serpent), killed by 
Bellerophon. : 

1382 Wycuir Bible Prol, 3 Beestis clepid chymeres, that 
han a part of ech beest, and suche ben not, no but oonly in 
Opynyoun. ¢x430 Lypa. Bochkas 1, lv, The Chimere of 
Licy, @1528 Sxeton P. Sparowe 1334 By Chemeras flames, 
1600 Fairrax Tasso vut. xviii, New Chimeres, Sphinges, or 
like monsters bred. 1613 Heywoop Si/ver Age 1. i. Wks. 
3874 III. 89 That monstrous beast of Cicily, Cal’d the 
Chimera, 1667 Mitton P. Z. 13, 628 All monstrous, all pro- 
digious things. .worse Then fables yet have feign'd, or fear 
conceiv’d, Gorgons‘and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. 1751 
Smo.iétr Per. Pic. xiv, A convocation of chimeras breath- 
ing fire and smoke. 183: Lanpor Siege Azcona Wks. 
1846 II. 584 The flames and coilings of the fell Chimera. 

. In Painting, Arch., etc, A grotesque monster, 
formed of the parts of various animals. 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix, xxvii. (1498) 879 
Somtyme they... bryngyth to lesynges as he dooth that 
paynteth Chymera with thre heedes.} 1634 Jackson Creed 
vu. xi, Chimeras, or painted devices which represent no 
visible creature. 1636 B. Jonson -Discov., He complains of 
their painting Chimaeras, by the vulgar unaptly called 
grotesque. x7zx Appison Sfect. No. 83 r 7 The third 
Artist .. had an excellent Hand ata Chimera. 1876 Hum. 
rirey Coin-Coll. Man, vi, 66 The Chimera enriching the 
helmet is the monster Scylla. . 

3. jig. with reference to the terrible character, the 
unreality, or the incongruous composition of the 
fabled monster: a. A horrible and fear-inspiring 
phantasm, a bogy. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. § Uplondyshut, (1847) 72 Against the 
Chimer here stoutly must he fight. x6ox CorNnwattyes 
&ss, xvii, Chimercs, begotten betweene Feare, and Dark. 
nesse, which vanish withthe Light. 1730 THomson Audzenzt 
1145 Full of pale fancies and chimeras huge. 1856 Froupz 
Fist. Eng. (1858) 1. v. 429 The nation .. exorcised the 
chimera with a few resolute words for ever. 

b. An unreal creature of the imagination, a 
mere wild fancy ; an unfounded conception, (‘The 
ordinary modem use.) Sce also Bomminate. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxv. 379 How could that 
Chymera haue come in any mans minde? ¢2z645 Howet. 
Lett, I. x. iv, That golden myne is proved a meer Chymera, 
an imaginary airy myne. xgra Arnutunot John Bull ut. 
iii, Exploded chimera’s, the perpetuum mobile... philo- 
sopher's stone, etc. 1796 Morse dyer. Geog. If. 18 The 
sea-snake, or serpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a 
chimera. 1835 Sir J. Ross NV. IW, Pass. xv. 237 The 
‘chimera of a north-west passage’, as it has been termed. 

¢. An incongruous union or medley. : 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countrics 1. 27 The exterior, 
of the Church..is a chimera in architecture, being Doric 
below, Corinthian al and lonic in the middle, 

4, attrib. and Contd. ; 

1619 Br. J. Witnians Seri. apparet, (1620) 20 For a 
woman..to come vnto a Church Chimera-like, -halfe mate 
and halfe female, 176z Frances Susnipan S, Bidulph I. 
138 Our sex, said he, have not such chimera notions. 

Hence Chime‘raship sorce-cd, - 

1843 Cartyiy Yast § Pr. (1858) 170 His serene Chimera- . 


slip, 7 i 

+Chimerrian, ¢. Obs. rare, [f. Crommna+ 
“IAN.] =next, 

x632 Litucow Zrav. 1 (1682) 32 This is another of our 
Lady of Lorettocs Miracles. .As for any more vertue of this 
Chimerian ininge, etc. ; 

Chimeric (kimerik, koi-),¢, [ft Crmmra + 
-10.] 1, =Cunertcat ; imaginary, fanciful. 

+ 1653 R. Batu Dissuasive Vind. (1655) 84 Your Chimerick 
excommunication which your self has invented, 1 WET 
Beasts’ Confess, Rise by merit to promotion; Alas] a mere 
chimeric notion. 1872 Browmne J iftue iii. 6 With no 
chimeric claim to supermundane bi ; . : 

2. Of the nature of a chimera; chimera-like. 

1849 Rusiin Sex, Lane v. $21. 158 ‘The irises of the eyes 
of its chimeric monsters being cut boldly into holes. 

Chimerical (kimerikal, koi-), @ Forms: 7 
chymerical, chymerical(l, 7-8 chimorical(1, 
7-chimerical. [f. as prec.+-au.] ; 

1. Of the nature of a chimera ; vainly or fantasti- 
cally conceived, imaginary, fanciful, visionary. 

1638 Featty Strict. Lyudom. 1.9 The fire of Purgatory is 
rightly termed..Chymericall, because a meere fiction. 1709 
Steute 7atler No. 69 ? x He can .. distinguish between 
Chimarical and Practical Politicks. 763 JouNson in Bos- 
well xv, Sir, this book... is a pretty essay .. though much 
of it is chimerical, 1878 Bosw. Sati Carthage 178 The . 
distant and chimerical projects of Hamilcar, ities ot 

2. Prone to entertain chimeras; ‘filled with idle 
fancies and wild dreams ; whimsical, fanciful. 

1660 Charac. Italy 10 Hammer'd in the impure mint of 
his own Chymarical Pericranium. 1718 Freethinker No. 
95.287 She is somewhat too scrupulous, if not a little chi- 
merical. ‘1854 A. R. Scone tr. Guizot's Oltver Cromwell 
1.4 The most chimerical of the non-military republicans, 

Hence Chime'xically adz., in a chimerical way, 
‘vainly, wildly, fantastically’, in Bailey (fol.) 
1731-6, Johnson, and mod. Dicts,; Ohime:xical~ 
ness vare—°, chimerical. crealltys ‘imaginariness, 
whimsicalness’ (Bailey (fol.) 1731-6.) ! 
“+Chi-merize v. Ods. [f Curura + -18.] 
int? To indulge. in chimeras, to foster wild‘and 
unfounded fancies. Hence Chimerizing Jd/. «. , 


_CHIMIN. 


1604. T, Wricut Passions vi. 316 A ann vayne-and 
chimerizing discoursing, by which men build Castels in-the 
Ayre. 1626 tr. Boccatini 226 (T.) Sophistical dreams and 
chimerizing ideas. 165x Howrwt Venice 187, I found him 
chimerising within himselfhowhemight make kk possible, etc. 

‘Chimice, obs. f. Crartog sd.! : 

Chimie(ke, etc., obs. f, CuEnie, etc, : 

*Chimin. Ofd Law, [a. F. chemin road, in 
Law Lat. cheminus, chiminus. Away or road. 

1613 Sin H. Fincn Law (1636) 159 Hither belongeth 
chemin, or way ouer ones Jand from one certain place to 
another, 1628 Coxe Oz Litt, 56, .1670 BLounT Law Dict., 
Chimin. signifies a way ; which is of two sorts, The Kings 
High-way, and a private way, . 

Chiminage. feudal Law. [a. OF. chemin- 
age right of way, f. chemdz road; in Law Lat. chz- 
ininagiun.] A toll formerly’ paid for liberty of 

assage through a forest. . 

{x217 Charter af Forest § | ielapiorepene autem de feudo 
firmam nobis reddens pro balliva sua capiat chiminagium.] 
1594 CRoMETON F2visdiction 189 Chimynage, that is toll for 
wayfearage. x610 W. FoixinGuam A7é Survey ut iv. a 
x6x7 in J. Guest Rotherham (1879) 38x, Aug* 8. Pd for 
Chymynage, or libertie of passage [over Rotherham Moor}. 
ux Dict. Rust., Chiminage, a toll for wayfaring or pas- 
sage through a Forest: , & Fee taken by Foresters 
throughout their Bailiwick for Timber, Bushes, etc. 1765 
Act 5 Geo. ITT, c. 26 Pream., Assarts, purprestures, chimin- 
ages, piscaries. 1817 Azz, Reg. 1816 Chron. $03 The ac- 
counts. .proved. .that chiminage had anciently been levied. 

Chiming (ifoi'min), od/. sd. [f. Came v.1] 
The action of the vb. Camr in various senses. 

ws80 Hottysanp 77cas. Fr. Tong, Carilion, a chimyng of 
bels, courfew. 1646 SuirLey Friendship Wks. V1. 453 The 
chimitig of the Spheres. 1667 Dryven Ess. Dram. Poesie 
Wks. 1725 I. 74 The Rhyme is disposed carelessly, and far 
from often chyming. x7zx Staves Eccl, Mere. 12.1, 1, xxxit. 
266 {Piers Plowman] is writ in metre, but much different 
from the manner of our modern verse, there being no 
rhithms or chiming of words, 1864 Ecclesiologist in Fela. 
combe Bells of Ch. iv, (1872) 265 In both chiming and ring- 
ing the motion of the bell is oscillatory. 

‘b. Comd., as chiming-barrel (see quot.). 
1884°F, Britren Watch §& Clockm. 5x [The] Chiming 

Barrel. .{is] a brass or wooden cylinder studded with pins 
for lifting the hammers ina chiming train. 

Chiming (tfoirmin), A/c. [f. as prec. + -ING2,] 
That chimes, in various senses of the vb. i 

1648 Herrick Aesper., Lo Musick (1869) 109 Fall down.. 
from those thy chiming spheres ‘Io charme our soules, 

1656 More lutid. Ath, Pref. Gen. (1712) a This Assertion 

.-is a mere chiming contradiction. 1726 Gay Fadies 1. xl. 

13 The poet’s chiming close. «1870 Monsett Ch. Bells in 

lacombe Bells of Ch. i. (1872) 20 Chiming Bells, with 
changeful sound, Scatter music all around. 

Hence + Chi‘mingness, chiming quality. 

1674, N, Fanrax Bulk § Sev. To Rdr., Those bewitcheries 

of speech that flow from Gloss and Chimingness. 

Chimia, -lay, -ley, -lie, dial. ff. Cumney. 

Chimmer, obs. form of Camer.1 
Chimney (tfimni), sb. Forms: 4 chimenee, 
chymenay, 4-§ cheminey, chymeney(e, 4-7 
chymney, 5-ohimney. Also 4 chimenai, chym- 
nee,.chemne, chimne, 4-5 chymenei, -neye, 

.chymne, chemney, chemyney, 5 chemeney, 

-enye, -ene, chymene, chymnei, -eny, -yney, 

chympne, schimnay, 5-6 chymuy(e, 6 chim-, 

chameney, chyminey, chymnaye,chymmeney, 
chimnie, -nye,-nej, 6-7 chimneye, 7-8 chimny, 

Se, 6 chim-, chymlay, chimblay, 8 chimla, 8-9 

(also dad.) chimlie, -ley, -ly, chumley, -lay; also 

dial, and vulgar chimbly. [ME. chimenee, etc., 

a. OF. (and mod.F.) cheménée fireplace, and chim- 

ney, corresp. to It. can(wz)inata. fireplace, room 

with a fireplace :~late L. camindta, deriv. of L. 
séaminus ‘fumace, forge, ven’. Pliny (7. W. 

XVIE: xi) has fossiiva caminata ‘hole dug out oyen- 

shape, wider below’, Cawduzata as sb. occurs ina 

Frankish document anno 584 ‘solarium cum cami- 

nata’, .From. the persistence of'the medial.z in OF. 

it is seen that the word was not an ancient popular 
word, but a very early adoption of cawinate with 
subsequent phonetic evolution. -As the sual sense 
in med.L. is ‘room with a fireplace’, it is assumed. 
that this ivas short for chuwéera caminata. The 

‘sequence of senses as scen in' It, Fr, and Eng. is 

“room with a fireplace’, ‘fireplace’, ‘smoke-vent 

over a fireplace’.] - : 

+1.:A fireplace or hearth. Ods.-.exc. dial. 

@ 1330 Syr De 352 Ase-fer out ofa chimenai. ¢ra40 
Gaw.. & Gr. Ht. 875 A cheyer by-foré be chemné,- ber 
charcole brenned, Watz grayped for Syr. Gawan.- ¢1380 
Sty Feriund, 2933 Pan.was per on a chymenay a gret fyr 
fat wbrente:rede, 1461-83 Ord. KR. Hotsehs 22 For his tthe 

, King’s] own person, one chymney brenning day and-night. 

1632 Miron L'AUegro 11x And-stretch’d out all the chim: 

ney’s gt Basks at the fire his era 4 strength. 13 

Steete Tatler No. 79 ?1 The Rules of Ben's Club, ivhieh 


are in Gold Letters over the Chimney. 186 Scorr Old 


Moré, xxvii, ‘The honest man thought it was best to gang 
and sit by the himley when the reek rasé’. : 
+b. Including the flue or vent over it. Ods. 
1519: Horman’-Vadg, xvi, The shanke or tonel of .the 
chymney voydeth nat the smoke. 177 Bee England 
3. xii. (1877) 1. 239 The multitude of chininies latelie erected, 
wheras in their yoong daies. .ech one made his fire against 


a reredosse in -the-hall. 1596 Srensen F. Q. w_ ix. 29 One 
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reat chimney, whose long tonnell thence The smoke forth 
threv . 2729-4x CHAMBERS Cyc. s.v., ‘The parts of a chim- 
ney are the jambs, or sides .. the tube or funnel which con- 
veys away the smoke, .and the hearth, or fire-place. = 

+e. ? The ornamental structure of marble, wood, 
etc., around a fireplace; a CHIMNEY-PIEGE. 

1838 LeLanp /tiz. (1769) V. 79 The Chaumbre wher King 
Henri the vii. was borne, in Knowlege wherof a Chym- 
meney is new made with the Armes and Badges of King 
Henri the vii. 1668 Pepys Diary 23 Nov., And so to buy 
a picture for our blue-chamber chimney. 1863 Rosson 
ae Tyne 313 Reed roarin’ chucks on the chimley 
aw’ll place. . 

+2, Translating Gr, xdpevos, L. caminus, furnace. 

1340 Hamrore Pr, Conse, 4368 His fete er like latoun 
bright Als in a chymné brynnand light. c1sgo Cueke 
Mate, xiii. 42 Y schal throw y™ in to y* Chimnej of fijr. 
1612 BipLeE 2 Esdras vi. 4 Gr euer the chimnies in Sion 
were hot. 

+3. A (portable) fire-grate, fire~pan, stove. Obs. 

c 1420 Aulurs of Arth. xxxv, A schimnay of charcole, to 
chaufen the kny3te. 1§.. Burrow Lawes c. 125 § x (Jam.) 
[Moveabill heirschip].. ane bag to put money in.. ane 
chimney, ane water-pot. *p58 Inu. in J. Croft Excerpta 
Ant. (1607) 25 Item, one Iron chimley .. vj. viij. ax572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 177 And so was brought ane 
chymlay full of burnyng coallis. 1616 in Raine Hist. N, 
Durhant 243. (Cf. 1862 Our Eng. Home 128.) 

4. The passage or flue by which the smoke from 
a fire or furnace ascends and escapes. 

¢31400 Sowdone Bab. 235: In to Floripas bour. By a 
Chemney he wente inne. ¢1440 Promp. Parv.75 Chymney, 
SJumarium, 538 Levan Jtz. (1710-2) VILL. 1. 66b, One 
thinge I muche notyd in the Haulle of Bolton, how Chime- 
neys were conveyed by Tunnells made on the syds of the 
Wauls. .and by this meanes, and by no Covers is the smoke... 
wonder strangly convayed. 1582 in W. H. Turner Sedect. 
Rec. Oxford 424 AM chymneys .. shall ., be swept fower 
tymes everie yeare. 1767 1, Hurcuisox //ist. Prov. Mass, 
ili, 326 Like to the roaring of a chimney when on fire. 1868 
Daily News 10 Oct., Mr. Arnold said that the legislature 
had used a strange expression in the phrase ‘chimney on 
fire’, which must clearly mean the soot within it. 

b. The part of the flue raised like a turrct above 


the roof of a house. 

61340 Gaw,. § Gr. Kut. 798 Chalk whyt chymnees per ches 
he in no3e, Yoon bastel rouez, pat blenked ful quyte. 1467 
in Bug, Gilds (1870) 372 That no chimneys of tre ner thached 
houses be suffred wyn the cyte. 1494 Fasvan vu. 475 It 
blewe downestronge & myghty buyldyngs, as toures, steples, 
houses & chymneys. 1608 Suaxs. Aacé, u. iii. 60 The Night 
ha’s been vnruly : Where we lay, our Chimneys were blowne 
downe. 1632 Mitton L’Adiegro 81 Hard by a Cottage 
chimney smokes From betwixt two aged okes, 1673 Rav 
Journ, Low C. 56 A multitude of Storks.. building upon 
their Chimnies, 2859 Gzo. A. Bede 2 Farther on, 
. they can just see the chimneys of the Hall Farm. 

5, a, The funnel which carries off smoke or steam 
from a locomotive engine, steam-boat, etc. b. A 
tube of glass placed over the wick of a lamp to 
protect the flame and promote combustion. 

1816 J. Snutn Panorama Se, § Art I. 5 Furnished with a- 
cover and chimney. 1825 Hong Zvery-day Bk, 1. 6or The 
see her [river steamer] lower her chimney to pass beneath 
the arch. x87 Zncyct, Brit. X11. 171/1 In some lamps.. 
the same effect is produced by the contraction of the cylin- 
drical glass chimney. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 41 The 
clouds of steam which issue from the chimney of a loco- 
motive engine. E 

6. transf. a. Applied to a natural vent or open- 
ing in the earth’s surface, ¢5f. that of a volcano. 

e1374 Cuaucer Boeth. i, iv. 12 Pe vnstable mountaigne 
pat hy3t Veseuus.pat wircheb oute boruz hys brokene 
chemineys smokyng fires. 1684-8 Boyte Mix. Waters 19 
Whether at or near the mouth or orifice, of the above 
mentioned chimneys or vents, there be found .. flowers of 
Brimstone. 1878 Huxtey Péysiogy. 189 The ejected matter 
has fallen all round the orifice in conical layers .. oping. 
in‘all directions away from the central chimney. 1887 C. F. 
Horner Living Lights 13. oe 

+b. A vent for humours or ‘ fumosities’ of the 
body. Obs. 
‘ 7398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. ii. (x495) 103 The heed 
is the chymeneye and helynge (caméinus sive tectunt sive 
cooperculunt) of alle the body, and therfore it takyth in itself 
many fumosytees that come out ofal the body. 1684 Boyte 
Porousn. Anint. § Solid Bod. iii, 1, Look upon the Windpipe 
as the great Chimney of the ly, in comparison of those 
little Chimneys in the. Skin, at which the matter that is 
wasted by perspiration is emitted, 1713 Dernam Phys.- 
Theol. v.¥, Acute Distempers .. arising from a Diminution 
of Transpiration ‘through the cutaneous Chimneys. 


7. In an organ: A narrow tube inserted in the 
‘cap’ or top ‘of a stopped metal pipe, which 
allows a part of.the air to escape and has the effect 


of sharpening the note. 

1876" Hires Catech. Organ iv. (1878) 28 There are half- 
stopped pipes which have in the cap or stopper a small tube, 
or.chimney,.and hence.called, in Fran tte & cheminée. 


1880 Horuins in Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 538/1. _ 
8. A name given by mountain-climbers to a cleft 


* in a vertical -cliff by which it may be scaled, 


‘usually. by pressing rigidly against the: opposite 
sides, sg; : 
.x87x Warvarer Scrambles iu the Alps 119, T lowered my-_ 
self through the chimney, however.. ‘Mod. -The ‘great 
Chimney’ of the Pillar Rock in Ennerdale. . 
9. Mining. An ore-shoot (Raymond. AZ. Gloss.) 


10. General comb., chiefly attrib.: a, lit, as | 


chimney-fire; flue, -grate, -ornament, -pier, -smoke, 
-smutch, -tile; vault, etc. chinimey-lihe adj. .  _ 
1794.G. Avams Nat. § Exp, Philos. 1..iv. App. 257 The 


CHIMNEY. 


design of a *chimney-fire being to warm 2 room. 
Fercuson in Phil, Trans. LIM. 171 The straight bars a 
*chimney-grate, 1862 AnsteD Channel Isi. 1. v. (ed. 2) 113 
At Moye Point are two *chimney-like holes, 1823 - Ban. 
cock Dom. Amusen. 196 Elegant and cheap ime, 
oraments. 1879 Sin G. Scorr Lect. Archit, 1. 298 There 
are remnants of simple but well-designed *chimney- piers. 
187z E. Peacock A/abed Heron I. ii. 16 Far from furnace- 
glare and *chimney-smoke. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xvii, 34 
Like an old hag Collied with puaebes santcnt 1856 
Euerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) [1.29 The pictures 
on the *chimney-tiles of his nursery, ¢1820 S. Rocers /taly, 
Naples 124 The ample *chimncy-vault is dun with smoke. 
b. in sense ‘belonging to the fire-side or 
chimney-comer, fireside-’ (chiefly depreciatory), as 
chimney-cavalier, -minstrel, -preacher, -tale, -talk. 

1602 2ud Pt, Return fr. Parnass, wu, ii. (Arb.) 41 Sir 
Raderick keepes no *chimney Cauelere, That takes Tobacco 
aboue once a yeare, 1656 ‘Lrarr Come. Rev. vi. 13 Rome's 
dunghill deities, together with their chemarims or “chimney. 
chaplains, the priests. x80z Woxcort (P. Pindar) Tears 
& Smiles Wks. 1812 V. 70 *Chimney-minstrels, crickets 
call’d. 1549 Bate in Pref. Cheke’s Hurt Sedition (1641) b, 
These *chimney-Preachers, and bench-Bablers. «1683 
OtpHam las 4 Rew, (x686) 53 Old Wives, in Superstition 
over-grown, With *Chimny-Tales, and Stories best are 
won, 1649 G. Danis, Lrinarch., Rich, 1I, cccxivi, But it 
will out ; for Chronicles haue made It Common *Chimney 
talke. 1670 Eacnarp Cont, Clergy 44 Things..that serve 
for chimney and market-talk. 

11. Special combs.: +chimney-bacon, smoke- 
dried bacon; chimney-back, the back of a fire- 
place; chimney bellflower, ?=chimmney-plant; 
chimney-board, a board usedtocloseupa fireplace 
in summer ; chimmney-breast, that projecting part 
of the wall which is between the chimney-flue and 
the room; chiraney-can = CHIMNEY-Pol ; chim- 
ney-doctor, one who cures smoking chimneys ; 
chimney-glass, (¢.) the looking-glass commonly 
placed over a chimney-piece ; (¢.) ‘gardener’s name, 
on the Bombay side of India, for the flower and 
plant Aamanda cathartica’ (Sir G, Birdwood in 
Yule) ; chimney-hat = chimney-pot hat (see Cuis- 
NEY-POT); chimney -head = CHIMNEY-ToP 1; 
chimney-hook, a hook or crook on which to sus- 
pend pots and pans over a fire, or for other purposes 
(see quot.) ; chimney-jack, a rotating chimney- 
pot or cowl; chimney- jamb (see quot.) ; chim- 
ley-, chimla-lug (.Sc.), the side or ‘cheek’ of the 
fireplace; +chimney-man, the collector of 
CHIMINEY-MONEY ; +chimney-mantle, a mantel- 
piece; chimuney-nook, chimley-nuik (S¢.) = 
CHIMNEY-cOoRNER; chimney-plant, a name for 
Campanula pyramidalis, which is placed as an 
ornament before fireplaces in the summer (7yeas. 
Bot.); *chimney-publican, a farmer of the 
CHIMNEY-MONEY; chimney -shaft = chimmey- 
stalk; + obimmney-shank, a flue; chimney-side, 
one of the two vertical sides of a fireplace; 
chimney corner, fire-side (06s. or arch.) ; chim- 
ney-stack, a group of chimney-stalks, united in 
one block ; chimney-stalk, (a.) the part ofa chim- 
ney which rises, detached, from ahouse-top; (4.) a 
tall chimney built to carry off the smoke from a 
mill, factory, etc.; +chimney-stock, (?) one of 
the upright sides of a chimney or grate ; chimney- 
swallow, the common swallow, Mirundo rustica; 
chimney -tax = CHIMNEY-MONEY; chimney- 
throat, the narrowest part of a chimney, between 
the gathering and the flue; chimney-tun (dia/.) 
=chimney-stalk. 

1566 Drant Horace's Sat. ut. ii. F vy, With better meate. . 
then. .*chimnye bacon. 1764 H. T. Croxer, etc. Dict. Arts 
s.v. Chimney, The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to 
the *chimney back. 1884 Gardening [ilustr. 8 Nov. 426/2 A 

len of Bell Worts..might include. .the *Chimney Bell- 
lower, 1708 Mus. Centiivre Busic Bod. w. iv. 64 Can 
you condescend to stand behind this *Chimney-Board, Sir 
George? 1796 Jane Austen Sense § Sens. xxxviii, She 
never made any bones cf hiding. behind a chimney-board, 
on purpose to hear what we said. 1843 Lever ¥ Hintou 
iii. 10 A mirror of gigantic proportions occupied the *chim- 
ney-breast. 1824. Anz. Reg. 140 Edinburgh—A strong gale 
.-came on from the north-east, and the usual demolition of 
*chimney-cans, slates, etc. ensued. 31851 D, Witson Pek. 
Aun, (1863) IT, 127 A remarkable class of urns .. described 
in the old Statistical Reports as resembling chimney-cans. 
1772 Ace. in Tomlinson Doncaster (1887).237 Mr. Allen the 


*Chimney Doctor, for two chimneys. 1809 R. Lancrorp 
Lutrod. 


vade 8: A *Chimney Glass and 2 pair of Sconces. 
1839 Dickens Wick. Wick. xxxii, Sticking. the card in the 
chimney-glass, 1837 CartyLe Fr. Kev. ul. iv. iv.(L.) As 
great Sor scatters his first fire-handful, Sipping: the bills 
and *chimney-heads with gold. 1726 Nuve Builder's Dict. 
(ed. 2) *Chinney hooks, These are Hooks of Steel, or 
Brass put into the Jambs of the Chimney... for the handle 
of the Fire-pan, and Tongs to rest in. Lbid., *Chinney- 
jambs. The sides of a Chimney..on the Extremities of 
which the Mantle-tree resteth. 1783 Burns Ef. to Davic 
i, While frosty winds blaw in .the drift, Ben to the *chimla 
lug. -a 1693 Woon Life (1848) 201 The King’s revenue in 
customs, excise, and *chimney men, 1855 Macautay Histi 
E£ug. TIL. ‘xi. 36 Nor could the Treasury .. restrain the 
chimneyman from using his powers with harshness ; for the 
tax wes fatmed. 1663 Genser Counsel 22 The *Chimney- 
mantles otight to be all.of Stone or, Marble. “1637 B. Jonson 
Sak Shephs t. ii, Alken, Wheré’saw you her? “Scath, In 


CHIMNEY. 


the *chimney-nuik within. 1988 Burns 7ia7’s-Carse Her- 
witage (and version) Seek the chimney-nook of ease. 1826 
Scorr Ofd Moré, vii, ‘Ika auld wife in the chimley-neuck’. 
1671 Butter Rem, (nem. Duvalvi, Th Exciseand *Chim- 
ney-Publican. 1662 Gersier Princ. 9 Exorbitant *Chim- 
ney-Shafts, 1879 Sin G. Scorr Lect, Archit. 1. 265 With 
the fireplace came that other modern feature, the chimney- 
shaft, gga Hutogt, *Chymney shanke, or tonel, fraari. 
1932 Switr Sacy, Test. (J-) Low offices, which some neigh- 
bours hardly think it worth stirring from their *chimney 
sides to obtain. 1824 Scotr Let. 18 Feb. in Lockhart 
An accurate sketch of the windows and chimney sides of 
the drawing room. 1841-44 Emerson Zss, Heroisnt Wks. 
(Bohn) I, 104 The nook and chimney-side of Prudence. 1840 
Dicxens Barn. Rudge \xiv, Roof and *chimney-stack 
seemed drunk. 1862 Lyrron Séx, Story 8 Abrupt gables 
and lofty chimney sta 1828 Scotr Tapestricd Chamber, 
Ancient wreathed and caryed *chimney-stalks. 1866 Athe- 
nau No, 2009. 566/2 ‘Two enormous chimney-stalks. 1602 
How Choose Gd. Wife sr. Bad ux. iii, in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 
fs He had a pound of soap to scour his face, And yet his 
row looks like the *Chimney-stock. 16g2 Gaui Afag- 
astvout, 18% The crickets chirping behind the chimney- 
stock, 1975 Wuite in P/i2. Trans. LXV. 258 The house- 
swallow, or *chimney-swallow, is..the first comer of all the 
British Airundincs, 1855 Macavtay Hist. Eng. HI. 37 
An Act by which the *chimney tax was declared a badge 
of slavery. 1800 Hurvis Mav. Village 165 Perch’d_on the 
brink of *chimney-throat profound. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 371 The chimney throat was con- 
tracted so as to lessen the draught. x600 Juscv, on Porch 
at Beaupré, Glamorgaush. (N. & Q, (1871) 2 Sept.) Rycharde 
Basset .. Bwylt This Porch With The *Chymnye ‘unnes. 
1875 Jevrenies Wild Life in S. C. 168 On, the great 
chimney-tuns, as country folk call them, and in the ivy, 
tribes of birds have taken up their residence. 
hirmney, v. souce-wd. [f, the sb.} dans. 
To furnish with a chimney or chimneys. 

1833 Lane Elia, Old Margate Hoy, A great sea chimera, 
chimncying and furnacing the deep. 

Chimney-co:rner. [see Cunivxy sé. 1.] 

1, The comer or side of an open fireplace or 
hearth, z.¢. of the large projecting or retreating 
fireplace of olden times; ‘the fireside; the seat on 
each end of the firegrate’ (J.); familiarly treated 
as the place of the old, the infinn, and idle. 

1580 Houuysann Treas. J’, Toug., Vn Cendrier, he that 
keepeth the chimney comer, a sluggard. 1g8z Srpney 
her Poetrie Usb) 4o A tale which holdeth children from 
play, and old men from the chimney corner. 3674 R, Gop- 
FREY tie § Ad. Physic Pref,, Every one has the priviledg 
to speak his mind in his Chimney-Corner. 1820 Scorr 
Afonast. Introd. Ep., he parson would not leave the quiet 
of hischimney-corner. 1866 G, Macvonatp Asn. Q. Neighd. 
xxxili, All but confined to the chimney-corner now. 

2. attrib. (Cf. CHaIneY 10 b.) 

1684 Wiuttock Zootomia 300 ‘To be made at length a 
Winters ‘Tale, and Chimney-corner Discourse, 1727 Dr 
For Syst. Alagic 1. ii. (1840) 46 A emg hav y cy fit 
foralegend, 1832-4 De Quincey Czxsars Wks. X, 29 note, 
A chimney-corner politician .. a mere speculator or un- 
practical dreamer. ae Emerson Sovercignty of ithics in 
Bee Rev. CXXVI. 417 A sterile chimney-corner 
philosophy. oe 

Chimneyed (tfimnid), g4/. a. [f. Cumimzy 
sb, +-ED2,] Having a chimney or chimneys. 

r82x Joanna Baiiure Adet, Leg., Wallace xxxiv. 8 Whose 
chimney’d roofs the steep ridge cope. 

Chimneyless (tfimnilés),«. [f Cunmry 
sb. +-LE8S.] Taving no chimney or chimneys. 

1662 Tunrer IVorthies Merionethsh, (R.) Two or more 
tipling houses, and chimnyless barns, 188x Cowen in 
Standard 30 Aug. 3/3 Au Irish peasant, reared amidst the 
smoke of a one-roomed and chimneyless cabin. 1884 Health 
Exhib, Catal. 80/1 The Patent. .chimneyless burner, 

+Chimney-money. Os. A tax of two 
shillings per annum on every fire-hearth in England 
and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & 14 Chas. II, re- 
pealed by s Wm. & Mary ; any similar tax. 

x664 Eart Ornrery Stale Lett, (1 43) I. 155 The payments 
of hearth and chimney moncy. 1665 Surv. Af. Nethert. 74 
Chimney-moncy and Excise is imposed. 1666 Perys Diary 
rg Oct., One moved that the chimney-money might be taken 
from the King. 31689 Address fr. Northumbld. 17 July in 
Lond. Gas. No. 2483/t Your Majesties great Clemency and 
unexampled Favour in freeing and casing Your Subjects 
from the Burthen of Chimney-Money. a 2714 Burnet Ozu 
Time v. (1734) LL 13 The King, as he had come through the 
Western Countries .. had been in many places moved to 
discharge the chimney money. : 

Chi'mney-piece. [Prox in the artistic sense.] 

+L A picture, picce of sculpture, or of tapestry, 
placed as an ornament over a fireplace. Obs. 

x6xx Suaxs. Cymb. u. iv. 81 The Chimney Is South the 
ber, and the Chimney-peece Chaste Dian, bathing. 
162zz Peacnant Compl. Genil, xtii. (1634) 128, 1 have seene 
many of his {Hans Holbein] in oyle, and one of his 
owne draught with a penne a most curious chimney-peece, 
1647-8 Evetyn Jfent, 28 Jan. (1857) 1. 254 Avery ook 
chimney-piece of water-colours, 1672 Sin C, Wavien Triple 
Crown 167 A Cut (black and white) which serves for a 
Chimney Piece, 


-2. The ornamental structure, usually of stone ‘or. 


marble, with moulding, carving, elc., over and 
around the open recess of a fireplace, b. Now 
often used for the simple projecting slab or shelf 
over the fireplace, the MANTEL-SHELT. : 

. 1680 Eveuyn Afen. 18 Apr., Excellent carving by Gibbons, 
especialy tie chimney piece of y® library. 1726 Neve 
Builder's Dict, (ed, 2) Chimuey-ficee, certain Mouldings of 
Wood, or Stone, standing on the fireside of the Jambs, and 
coming aver the Mantle-iree. 1790 Gouv. Morris Le § 
Tit, (1832) 1, 348, I stay some time leaning on the chim- 


350 


ney piece. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 206 Those beaus 
tiful chimney-pieces..known all over the kingdom by the 
name of Kilkenny marble. 1806-7 J. Beresvoup Aliseries 
Hum. Life (1826) vi. x A litte iat plaster-man on the 
chimney piece. 1851 Mrs. Cantyte Leéé. IT, 153. 

attrib, 1848 Croucn Bothic 1x. 28 Poor. .chimney-piece or- 
naments under glass-cases. 

Chimney-pot. | 

1. A cylindrical (sometimes prismatic or square- 
shaped) pipe -of earthenware, sheet-metal, etc., 
fitted on the top ofa chimney-shaft, to increase the 


up-draught and carryoff the smoke: a chimney-can. 

1830 Tennyson Poents 13 Why a church is with a steeple 
built; And a house with a eeypor 1883 Harfer’s 
Mag. Nov. 829/2 The painter has left his garret among the 
London.chimney-pots.- . ; 

2. Chimney-pot hat: a colloquial name for the 
cylindrical black silk hat now worn by men. 

1868 JZask Apr. 87 The chimney-pot hat, the ugliest 
European head-dress known. 3885 Graphic 24 Feb. 65/3 
Wearing a chimney-pot hat and a white rosette. 

Chimney-sweep. [see SWEEP v. and 56.] 

+1. Phrase. The cry of a chimney-sweeper. Obs. 

z6rx Cotcr. s. v. Cheminde, Haut & bas la cheminée, 
chimney-sweepe ; the crie of chimney-sweepers, 

2, =CHIMNEY-SWEEPER I. (Now also simply 
Sweep.) Chidmnep-sweep’s cancer: see next, 1 b. 

1727 Swirt Descr. Morning, The small-coal man was 
heard with cadence deep, Till drown'd in shriller notes of 
chimney-sweep, «1845 Hoop Doves § Crows iv, As fine as 
Chimney Sweepsin May. 1888 Sin M, Mackenziz Fredh. 
the Noble 41 A particular form of cancer .. formerly .. com- 
mon enough in England, is now almost extinct .. “chimney 
sweep’s cancer’. 

3. The name of a fly used in salmon fabing: 

1867 F, Francis Auging xii, (1880) 446 The Chimney 
Sweep..is the only thoroughly black fly 1 ever saw, 

hivrmney-swee-per. 

1. One whose business it is to sweep chimneys, 
in order to remove the soot. 

exge0 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 11, Chymney swepers, and 
costerde mongers. 1588 Suaxs, L. L. L. 1. iit. 266 To 
look like her are Chimny-sweepers blacke. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills IV. ps AChimny-sweeper, with his Brooms, his Poles 
and Shackles. 1825 Hons Lvery-day Bk, 1. 360 Dressed 
«like. _English chimney-sweepers on May-day. 

b. Chemuney-sweeper’s cancers § Cpithelioma of 
the scrotum, caused by the irritation of soot’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

2, A stiff radiating brash fixed on a long jointed 

rod, used for cleaning chimneys; 2 sweep’s brush. 
(Introduced in 1805 to supersede the use of clim ing boys.) 

3. Collector’s name for a small black British 
moth (Zanagra cherophyllata). 

So Chimney-sweeping vd/, sb. and AZ. a. 

1599 Nasu Lent, Siuffe Such chimnie sweeping 
attributes of smoking and ing. z6s0 Venner Tobacco 


“#2 Attended with Chimney-sweepi 


Lack 1836- 

ICKENS Sh, Bos, First of Alay, Chimney-snceping Thad 
become a favorite. .pursuit. 

Chimney-top. 

1. The part of a chimney that rises above the roof, 
or more particularly the flat upper surface of this. 

x6or Suans. ¥12. C. 1. i, 44 To Towres and Windowes? 
Yea, to Chimney tops, 2832 Texxvson Alay Queen, New 
Years Love iii, Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall 
white chimney-tops. 1876 Gwitr Archit. Gloss. s.v. Chint- 
ney, The part which rises above the roof, for dischargi 
the smoke into the air, is called a chimney-shaft, whose 
horizontal upper surface is termed the chimney-top. 

2. In anorgan: =CHIMNEY 7. 

1874 in Knicut Dict, Mechanics. . 

Chimpanzee (tfimpze'nzi, t{impztnzz*), Also 8 
chimpanze, 9 shimpanse. [The native name in 
Angola, in W. Africa. (CE. F. chémpausé, -2d, -2de.)] 

A genus of African apes (Authvopopithecius), bear- 
ing the closest resemblance to man of any of the 
anthropoids. The name originally belonged to 4. 
Troglodytes (formerly 7: wiger), which was long 
the only species recognized; but at least one other 
species is now known. (See Waiuve 1889, 254.) 

1738 Loud, Alag. Sept. 465 A most surprizing creature is 
bronght over in the Speaker, just arrived from Carolina, 
that was taken in a wood at Guinea.. She is the Female of 
the Creature which the Angolans call Chimpanze, or the 
Mockman. 319783 Cianpers Cyct. Supp., Chimpanzee, the 
name of an Angolan animal..In the year 1738, we had one 
of these creatures ight over into England. 1788 J. 
Marinews Voy. R. Sierra-Leone iv. (1791) 41 The Papas 
zees, or Chimpanzees, are also natives of this country. 1874 
Lussock Orig. § Afet. Jus. j. 6 The chimpanzee and the 
gorilla must certainly give place to the bee and the ant.. 

Chin (tfin), sd. Forms: 1 cin, 3-6 chyn(ne, 
3-7 chinne, 3- chin. [OE. cz (prob. fem., but 
only known in gloss,), corresp. to OF ris. £27, OS. 
kinné neut., ‘chin, jaw’, (MDu. éézze, hin, neut., 
mod.Du. in f.), ONG, chinnz, (MBG. kine, kin, 
mod.G, héuz) nent. ~W Ger. £innd :—OTeut. “kin- 
four (of, Gr. yéveov chin), 2 neuter derivative 
from the primitive *47- (retained in ON. Ais 
‘cheek, lower jaw’), a fem. cons. stem, standing 
for.A2nzu~ (with assimilation of zw to 2 in a pre- 
tonic syllable, founded on an oblique-case form 
with accented suffix, ¢.g. genitive pre-Teutonic 
*gentuds); cognate with Gr. yevus, *yévuos lower jaw, 
side of the face, cheek, Skr: Aasus. (In Goth. 


‘CHIN. © 


Ainnus fem., the word had passed into the z decl., 
like Goth. /éts, tunthus. ° 

The word has in Teut, a somewhat wide range of significa- 
tion ‘cheek, cheek-bone, jaw-bone, chin’; inall the examples 
preserved in Eng. the meaning is restricted as in modern 
use; traces of the wider meaning appear however in OE. 
ciz-bén, mandibula (jaw-bone), Ger. Azbein cheek-bone, 
and OF. ci#¢ép molar tooth, grinder, OHG. chinnizan 
cheek-tooth.] : 

1. The part of the face below the under-lip formed 
by the prominent extremity of the lower jaw. 

cxooo /ELFaic Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 157 Afeutur, cin. 
e175 Lamb, Hout, 35 Ic walde..sitten on forste & on 
Snawe up et mine chinne. ¢1205 Lay. 8147 -Hengal smat 
Evelin swide vuele a pane chin. 1393 Gower Con. I. 275 
And sette Constantin therinne All naked up unto the chinne. 
¢13473 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 747 Hic mentunt, a schyne. 
21568 Coverpare Bh. Death vi. (2579) 18 The chynne 
falleth downe. .the deadly sweat brealeah out. 1586 War- 
ner Alb. Eng. w.xx, A round and dimpled Chin. 1600 
Suans. A. ¥. Z. 1. it. 76 Stroke your chinnes, and sweare 
by your beards that I am a knaue. 1697 Drypen Virg. 

of a 89 The Mother Cow. .Her double Dew-lap from 
her descends. 1793 Honcrort Lavater’s Physiog. xi. 
6x The pointed chin 1s held to be a sign of acuteness and 
craft, 2828 Srark Elem. Nat. Hist. VL. 136 Genus Cafra.. 
Horns common to both sexes. .chin led. _x832 Tenxy- 
son Afiller’s Dan. t, 1 see the wealthy miller yet—His 
double chin, his portly size. 
_ Jeg. 3581 1. Hower Dezises (1879) 204 Thy makers Muse 
in spite of enuies chinne, For wise deuise, deserued praise 
shall winne, 1629 Mitton Ode Nativ. xxvi. 3 The Sun .. 
Pillows his Chin upon an orient Wave. ‘ 

+b. The hair on the chin, the beard. Olds. 

[¢ 1205 Lay. 18764 Swor bi his chinne Pat he wuste Merlin] 
@ 1300 Cursor AT, 18843 (Cott.) Forked fair be chin he bare. 

+c. ? Cheek. 

¢1340 Cursor Af. 25491 (Fairf.) Jhesus pat .. sufferred 
for our synne boffetis on pi faire chynne. : 

Gd. Phrases. + Zo hold up ly the chin: to keep 
from sinking, support. {Of the first chin: with 
the beard just beginning to grow. U4 Zo the chin: 
reaching to the chin ; deeply immersed zz. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 10 He must needes 
swym, that is holde vp by the chyn. 1579 Tomson Cai. 
vin's Seri. Tint. 222/1 Yet they remaine vnpunnished, yea 
they are holden vp by the chinne to harden them in their 
wickednesse. 1616 R. C[rowLey] Times’ Whis. v. 1706 The 
richer sort doe stand up to the chin In delicates. 1630 
Suiatey Gratesue Servant iu. iv, Your weak gallants of the 
first chin. .will brag what ladies they have brought to their 
obedience. 1638 Wart Strarrorp Let, to Laud 7 Aug, A 
languishing purpose to hold me up by the chin. .for oy 
as I may be of use in these affairs, 

. Comb., as chin-beard, -chopper, -chucking, 
-high, ~piece, -tip, -tuft, -whiskers; chin-band, 
-cloth, + -clout, a band or cloth passing under the 
chin, formerly worn by women, and still used with 
corpses ;- also fig:; ‘tchin-cushion, a kind of 
cravat which was puffed out under the chin ; chin- 
deep a., so deep as to reach the chin; iy. very cep 
deeply immersed zz; chin-musie (U. S.), talk, 
chatter ; chin-mute, a mute applied to the violin 
by the action of the chin ; chin-scab, a disease in 
sheep; chin-stay, a band for fastening a hat or 
cap under the chin, also a support for the chin; 
chin-strap, (a.) = prec.; (b.) Saddlery, a strap con- 
necting the throat-strap and nose-band of a halter; 
chin-wag (s/ang.), chat, talk;. chin-welk, a 
disease affecting the chin. 

z6or Howaxn Pliny xxxiu. iii, In earings pendant at 
their ears, in staics, wreaths, and *chin bands. 2856 Mrs, 
Brownine Aur. Leigh 7 Broken loose From chin-bands of 


.tho soul, like Lazarus. 1885 Stevenson Dyntamiter 109 A 


*chin-beard in the American fashion, 1837 De Quincey in 
Lait's ata, IV, 171 A *‘chin-chopper’ or Jews'-+harp 
player .. will find himself a privilege man in_ comparison 
with the philosopher, 188: Busayt & Ric Chapt, Hleet 
uu iii, ‘ More *chin-chucking, my dear’, said Nancy. 2632 ° 
Suerwoop, Chinne-peece of an helmet, or a (Ladies) *chin- 
cloth, dardotic, mantonnicre, nassel, 191% Masson Travels 
iu Eng. 90 (D.) Upon the head they put a cap, which théy 
fasten with a very broad chincloth. 1856 Mrs. Browstxc 
dur, Ecigh 1s. (1882) 382 I'll get up from my grave And wear 
my chin-cloth for a wedding veil. 3608 Mipptetonx Jfad 
World in Dodsl. O. Pé, V. 362 (N.) The lower part of a 
rentlewoman’s gown, with a mask and a *chin-clout, 1630 
a; Tayior (Water P.) IV&s, unt, (N.) And from the chin: 
clout to the lowly slipper In Heliconian streams his praise 
shall dip her. 2748 Ricnanpson Clarissa II, 6 (D,) A King 
William's cravat, or some such antique *chin-cushion as by 
the pictures of that prince one sees was then in fashion, 
1634S. R. Nodle Soldier v. ii, in Bullen O. Pe 1. 325 In 
any Noble Act Ile wade *chin-deepe with you: 2823 Lama 
Elta, Capt. Fackson, To fancy himself all the while chins 
deep in riches. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (x813) 237 
Training the young top ..is done by cutting off the shoot 
*chin high, 1872 Mark Twain /20¢, at Home ii, (Hoppe) ‘ 
[I seek] somebody to jerk a little *chin-music for us. 1683 
Bread-winners 77 Ul we have joined this order to listen to 
chin-music the rest of our lives. 1848 J. Bistior tr. Otto's 
Violin App. v.. (1875) 85 The *Chin-mute—by means of 
which. .the violinist is enabled. .to bring the newly-designed 
inute into immediate contact with the bridge. 1632 Sner- 
woop, The *chinne-peece of an helmet. .dardotic. 1736- 
1800 Batey, *C/in-scab,'a scabby Disease in sheep, which 
Shepherds call the Dartars, 1699 F. Buco Quakerisi 
Exposed 20 Four double C loths for a Woman, One 
Monte and eee *Chin-stays. x82z9 Sousey oe Hes 
(1831) I. 329 It was necessary to support his under Jaw with 
a inet 2860 V, L. Camzrox yture Highway I. vii. 
329 A semi-military forage cap with a chin-stay. 1869 E. 
A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 41x The men were 
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CHIN. 

obliged to.have their *chin.straps as tight as possible to 
keep them [shakos] on. 1850 Tuackeray Pendennis (Hoppe) 
Young dandies- with theiv *chin-tips. 1814 Moore New 
Cast, Ministers ii. 312 Wig, whiskers, and *chin-tufts all 
right to a hair.. 1879 Punch No. 2061. ¢ I'd just like to 
have a bit of *chinwag with you on the quiet, 1862 AZacn:. 
Mag. Oct. 463 The disease called *chin-welk, or mentagra, 
Sycosis contagiosa, 1883 Grant Waite W. Adams-113 
That adornment known at the West as *‘ chin-whiskers’. 

Chin (éfin), 7  [f. prec, sb.J 

+1. To press chin to chin. Ods,- 

399 Breton Author's Dr. 17 A troupe of faire Ladies, 
Everie one her Lover, Colling-and Kissing, Chinning an 
Embracing, and looking Babies in one anothers Eyes. - 

2; To bring up to the chin ; also with 2. 

1869 Lug. Mech, a4 Dec. “357/1 It is not any ‘fellah’ 
that can chi this ising of fiddle. x88z Brackatorr Chris. 
towell xv, He chins up his fiddle, and touches two strings. 

3. U.S. slang. To chat, chatter. 

1883 Bread-winners (1884) 16x You haven't done a thing 
but. .eat pea nuts and hear Bott chin. 1887 WN. Pork World, 
* They chin about the best methods of relieving poverty.” 

Hence Chi-nning vi/. sb., a talk, (slang). 

1884 Sunday at Home Jan. 44/2 Ave you the boss who 
‘wants to give the boys a chinning to-morrow? 

hin, obs. f, CHINE sd. ff 

China (tfeind), sd, and a. Forms: see under 
II. [Not a native Chinese name, but found in Skr. 
as China about the Christian era, and in various 
modified forms employed by other Asiatic peoples. 
In Marco Polo Chz2, in Barbosa (1516) and Garcia 
de Orta (1563) Chéva. So in Eng. in Eden 1555. 

(The origin of the name is still a matter of debate. See 
Babylonian § Or. Reed, 1, Nos, 3 and 12.) 

I. 1: The county so called, in Asia, 

1995 Even Decades IV, Jud, (Arh, 260 The 
whose kyng is thought, . the greatest prince in the world, 

‘tb. A Chinaman, a Chinese. Ods. 

r6ax Burton Anat, Mel, wn, iy. 1. ti. (£651) 644 How those 
witty China’s. .should be so gulled. 1634 Sir T. Hereeet 
Trav, 11. (1638) 338 The Chynaes are curious in novelties. 
2. attrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib. Now 
generally superseded by CHINESE a., exc. where this 
would be ambiguous, as in China trade, trader, 
merchant, etc. See also 3 a. 

1589 Haxwuyt Voy. 551 margin, China ships with one 
saile, 1660 Pervs Diary 28 Sept., I did send for a cup of 
tee (a China drink). 1668 Witems Real Char. Table 44x 

ing the China Character. 1707 Fiover Physic. 
” xgzo De For 
Capt, Singleton xiv. (1840) 245 We found the China traders, 
1868 C. Coniinawoon (#7¢/c) Rambles of a Naturalist on the 
shores and waters of the China sea. 

b. in names of natural products, etc. as China- 
aster (see ASTER 9); China-crape, a kind of silk 
crape; China-goose, a variety of goose found in 
China in immense flocks during the winter, es. 
near Canton; China-grass, Behmeria (Urtica) 
nivea, a small shrubby plant with broadly cordate 
leaves, native to China and Sumatra; also the 
strong fibre obtained from the inner bark of this 
shrub, used.in the making of cloth ; China- 
ink.= Inpray-ink, a black pigment sold in bars 
and cakes, consisting generally of lamp-black 
and size (see also quots,); China-orange, the 
Sweet Orange of commerce (Céfrves Azvaniinm), 
originally brought from China; Ohina-pea, Cara- 
gana Chamlagit, a. native of Siberia and the East ; 
Ohina-pink, Dianthus chiiensis, a erennial 
flowering pink; Chine-rose, (@.) the Monthly 
Rose (Kosa indica) and the Red Rose (A. sent- 
ferflorens) with their many: varieties; (4.) Hi- 
biseus Rosa-sinensis (N. O. Maluacer), a tree 20 
to'30 feet high, with beautiful flowers of various 
colours; Chine-root (see CHINA?); China-tree, 

U.S.) the AzEparac; China-ware, ware from 

hing (see 3a); China-wax, a white crystalline 
wax soluble in alcohol, the product of Coccus 
Stnensts. a 

1602 Carew Cornwall 24b, Cornwall hath Doues, Geese,. 
*China geese. 1858 R. Hoac Veg. Kingd. 673 The ex- 
cellent fibre known as *China-grass, 1884 Weekly Scotsnzan 
g Feb. 1/7 The rhea, China grass; or ramie plant, as it is 
variously called, is said to the boogie fibre in 
“nature, 1880 BLACKMoRrE Evema xix. (Hoppe), I had not one 
atom of Russian twist or dyed chines cloth in my hair. 

5 1 pencilled the: 
bottom of the hollows all over black with *China ink, 2875 
Une Dict. Arts I. 976 It is said that the true China ink is 


* inade from the condensed smoke or soot of burned camphor. 
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1664-6 Preys Diary 5 Mar. 1 ..made them welcome with 
wine and “china oranges (now a great rarity) 177: P. 
Pdnsons Newnarket Il. 149 A hundred pounds to'a China 
orange upon Eclipse. 1660° Act 12 Chas. IT (Tounage § 
Poundage) Capravens, Cockared Caps, “China Pease, Cit- 
ferns, 19732 Mitter Gard, Dict.; Double *China Rose, 
commonly called,in the West Indies, Martinico Rose, 1760 
EE Botany (1776) App. (Jod.) China’ rose, Aibiscus, 
-1824 Miss Mrrrorp Vz Ser. 1v. (1863) 264.In the middle 
of a fine October, while the China-roses covered the walls, 
31847 Loner. £v. u. ii 21 Shaded by *china-trees .. Stood 
the houses of planters. - 18g0 Mas. Stowe Uacle Tom 
xxxvill, 932 The shadows of the graceful china-trees ‘lay, 
minutely pencilled’ on the turf below.- FL. 
‘IL. China porcelain, China-ware,.china. -": 
[Throughout India, and the-“East geiierally,.the 


Persian name Ca = is widely diffused “as: chint; China 2 (tina). [From China the- country,” 


reat China ~ 
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in the sense of ‘ porcelain’, ‘china-ware’. From 
India this form and use of the word was prob. 
introduced in the 17th c. into England, whénce 
the spellings 7 chiney, cheny, cheney, chenen, 
mod. dial. cheney, cheenie, and the fashionable 
pronunciation of last and beginning of the present 
century, t{2ini (see Walker), which with t{fni, 
tféni, still survives in the dialects.] 

3. A species of earthenware of a fine semi-trans- 
parent texture, originally manufactured in China, 
and first brought to Europe in the 16th c. by the 
Portnguese, who named it forcelain. Early in 
18th ¢, it began to be manufactured in Europe. 

a. China-oare (which naturally occurs earlier than China) 
had at first the literal sense of ‘ware from China’, ‘This 
was soon shortened to Cia, and as the shortened form 
became gradually the common name of the material, ‘china- 
ware’ came to be regarded as ‘ ware made of china or por- 
celain’, the sense it now bears. 

1634 Sir T. Henrwert 7rav. 41 They sell Callicoes, eheaey, 
Sattin, Cheney ware, 1699 Lurrrets Brief Rel. (1857) LV. 
553 Lhe price of china ware in London is fallen res. in the 
pound. rgr2 Arsutunot Yoh Bull Postscr. xv, John came 
with his constable’s staff to..break the Esquire’s China- 
ware. 1989 Mrs. Pozzi Youn. France 11. 125 His collec 
tion of China-ware [is} valuable and tasteful. 1875 Urn 
Dict. Arts & Manuf. M1. 603 A fusible earthy mixture, 
along with an infusible, which, when combined, are suscep- 
tible of becoming semi-vitrified and translucent in the kiln 
. constitute true porcelain or china-ware. 

b. china. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. lii, 206 A Present of 
certain very rich Pieces of China. 2679 Pexn Addr. Prot, 
1. 17 Massy Plate, Rich Cheny. 1685 Crowne Sir Conurtly 
Nice 1. 8 Women, like Cheney, shou’d be kept with care, 
One flaw debases her to common ware. 1694 Lutter. 
Brief Rei. (1837) II, 281 Three trunks..in which were 
chenea and other fine things. 1735 Pore Zp. Lady 172 
Mistress of herself, tho’ China fall. 752 Jouxson Rawbler 
No. 200 Calling for his Dresden China. 1823 Lams Ziia, 
Old China, T have an almost feminine partiality for old 
china, 1884 Miss Brapvon Jshazael xxx, A tea-table with 
Queen Anne urn and old English china. 

4. attrib.and Comb. a. simple attrib, Of china, 
made of china or porcelain. 

(in the earliest quotations Ci7na prob. often bears sense 1, 
the transition being gradual.) : 

1579 Drake's Voy. in Hakluyt (1600) IIT. 736 Fine China. 
dishes of white earth, and great store of China-silks, 7598 
Frorio, Porcedlana,. whereof they make China dishes, called 
Porcellan_ dishes, 1603 SHAKs. Afcas. for Af. 1. i. 97 They 
are not China-dishes, but very good dishes. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psevd, Ep, u,v. § 7 We are not throughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or China dishes, that according to 
common belief they are made of Earth. 1717 Lavy M, W. 
Montacur Le#t, II, xliv. t9 The sherbet .. was served in 
China bowls, 128.. L. Hunt Country Lodging, The chaney 
shepherds and shepherdesses on the mantelpiece. 1818 
Hazurt Eng, Poets iv.(1870) 95 The fall of a china-jar. 

b. $8. 

31884 Bierewt Obiter Dicta x83 The mischief he will do to 
his neighbours’ china creeds and delicate porcelain opinions, 
is shocking to contemplate. 

C. Comb., 2s china-blue, fancier, hunter, -0vE2, 
-shop; china-closet, a closet for china; china- 
glaze, a preparation for painting blue fret, com- 
posed of glass, lead, and blue calx; 4 china- 
house, a house where china-ware was exhibited 
(often alluded to as a house of assignation) ; 
china-man (see CHINAMAN 1); china-paints, 

| pigments specially prepared for use upon china ; 
so china-painting; china-stone, 2 kind of tal- 
cose granite, the felspar of which has undergone 
partial decomposition, used for producing a glaze 
in the manufacture of porcelain; + china-tipper 
(see Tip); china-ware (see 3 a); t china-woman, 
awoman keeping a china-house or china-shop. Also 
china-like adj. See also CHINA-OLAY, -METAL. 
2866 Mrs, Gasket IVives § Dau.‘ix, Her eyes were 
soft, large, and *“china-blue in colour. 1807 CraBBE Par. 
Reg. 11. 348 Her *china-closet, cause of daily care. 1823 
Lans Za, Old China, When I go to visit any great houses, 
I enquire for the china-closet. 1878 Hadlberger’s [ilust. 
Mag. 1002 (Hoppe) To *china-fanciers he is known as the 
famous Maestro Giorgio. 1609 B. Jonson S27. Wout. 1. iii. 
(1616) 536 To watch when ladies are gone to the “China 
he Exchange. 1730 J, Minter Hamours Ox- 
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Joan “For the th f pl 
ford 1, For evening, that noon of pleasure, Operas, 
masquerade, assemblies, china-houses, play-houses, 1878 
, Hallberger’s Tilust. Mag. x002z (Hoppe) To the *china- 
trophy.. 2868 Tinns Zecentr. Anim. Creation 299 Por- 
celain crabs, with delicate, *china-like shells. 1882-Porcelaz 
Works, Worcester 26.4 *china oven takes about forty hours 
to fire, - 1712 ArsuTHNoT Fohn Bill Postscr. xi, How he set 
-Up a *China-shop over-against Nic. Frog.. 1848 THACKERAY 
at. Hair xxxii; Such a bull in a china-shop I never saw. 
1895 Ure Dict. Arts I. 776 No satisfactory explanation has 
yet been offered'of the conditions which operate‘on. the 
granite to produce the*China stone, 1720 Lod. Gaz. No. 
00/4. Henry Ward ..*China-Tipper, late of. Little Old 
Bailey. 3609 B. Jonsow Sid. Wont. 1. iv, His wife was the 
rich *China-woman that the courtiers visited so often. 1722 
‘Steere Sfect. No. 336 & 3, E am, dear Sir, one of the top 
China-women about town -. One.. calls for a set of tea- 
“dishes, another for a basin, a third for my best green tea, 
III. .5. =CHEYNEY. a 
-1990°'A, Witson Poems, Groans fr. Lovitt, And then the 
last"boon I'll implore, Is to-bless us with Ching so tight 


liunter, every object in his cabinet or on his brackets is a‘ 


CHINAMAN. 


whence brought to Europe; early names were 
Radix Chine and Tuber Chine; the Ayeen Akb, 
(Pers.) calls it chob-chiné ‘China-wood’; cf. Pg, 
vaiz de China, pao de China, (¥. bors d’eschine), The 
French synonym esguine, sguzne, and mod.Lat, 
schina, point to confusion with some other word. 

(App. with med.L. sc/7zus mastic tree: cf, Susannah 
(Daniel xiii.) 54 sud schino, L. bre oyiver.)] ‘ 

1. The thick fleshy root-stock of a sbrabby climb- 
ing plant (Swlax China L.) closely akin to 
Sarsaparilla, and once supposed to possess great 
medicinal virtues. 

a, China root. 4 

(1563 Garcta pE Orta Simples 177 Alguma raiz ou pao de 
China.] 1387 T. Harwot Virginia in Hakluyt (2599) LI. a7 
The China root brought from the East Indies. 2g98 W. 
Pus Liuschoten'’s Trav. Ind. (1864) 195 They heale 
them with the root China. 1697 Daaprer Vay, (1698) I. 
xv, 409 China affords Drugs a bea abundance} especially 
China Root. 194 Compl. Mam-Piece 1, i. 19 Take ..3 
Ounces of China Roots. 1866 7reas, Bot, 1066 China root 
.. first introduced from China in a.p. 1535, as an infallible 
remedy for gout. 

b. China. 

1g82 Hester Seer, Phioraz. ut. xlvii, 67 This China is a 
roote like vnto the roote of Canna, the whiche is brought 
ynto vs, out of India, from an Ile called China, from whence 
it tooke his name China. 1633 Gerara’s Herbal App, xxv. 
China..to cure the French Pox. ¢1690 B. EF. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, slristippus, 2 Decoction of Sarsa, China, etc. 

2. American or Bastard China: the root of 
Smilax psendo-China of W. Indies and Carolina, 
still employed in America as an allterative medi- 
cine; Carolina China-root, Swilay damnotdes ; 
West Indian China-root (Cissus sicyordes), 9 
tropical plant closely resembling the vine. 

isto Frampton Yox/nll Newes 13b, He said .. that not 
only was there in the newe Spaine the China, but, etc. 
1633 Gerard's Herbal App. xxv. 1617 Of China, and Bas- 
tard China. 1673 in Fox Bourne Locke (1876) I. vi. 326 
By the last flect [sent you_a parcel of Carolina china-root. 
1730 Mortimer Carolina in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 432 
Smilas, the Inhabitants of Carolina..call it there China- 
Root, 1786 P. Browne ¥amaica 359 China-root is frequent 
in the more cool inland parts of Jamaica, ' 

8. Comb. a8 Chinaeale, ale flavoured with 
China-root, whence China-alehouse; China- 
broth, broth made with China-root. 

1659 NewrTon in Brewster Liye i. 18 Orrose et SUSUR EN» 
pensa, sherbet and reaskes, *China ale, Beere. 1662-3 
Pepys 17 Jan., Thence with him to the *China ale-house. 
1913 Lond, & Country Brew, uu. (1743) 193 To make China- 
Ale, To six Gallons of Ale take 3 Ib. or more of China-root 
thin sliced, etc. 16zx Burron Azat. fel. 1. ii. u. ii, (1651) 
7s A dyet drink in the morning, Cock-broth, China-broth. 

China ? (koi-na, kena). [a variant spelling of 
hina or quina (see Quinine), the Peruvian word 
for bark, whence Zina-kina ‘bark of barks 
Peruvian bark or Cinchona,]} 

1. «A name of Cinchona bark’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
chiefly used in pharmacy, as Cadzsaya China, the 
bark of Crnchona cardifolia; Huamalies China, 
that of C. pubescens; Huannco China, Loxa China, 
etc, (Also applied to the bark of other cinchona- 
ceous trees.) Also a homceopathic medicine pre- 
pared from cinchona. 

1866 Treas. Bot., China Bark, the bark of Buena hex- 
audra, an indifferent febrifuge. 

2. In comb. or derivation chin- = QUIN-. 

China-clay. [f. Camal4+Cray.] A fine 
white potter’s clay, called also kaolin, derived 
from the felspar of disintegrated granitic rocks, 
employed in the manufacture of china fed tari 

Ft Penny Cyct, XVIII. 472/2 For the better kinds, a 
ak of Chita-clay . is add d. 1879 Manch. Guard. 
25 Jan., Mixings of size which contained among other things 
--glue and China clay. 

b. attrib. 7 

3875 Ure, Dict. Arts 1, 810 The depth of the China-clay 
pits is various, extending from twenty feet to fifty feet. 
1888 Daily News ro July 5/1 China-clay works are the chief 
offenders. Many of the Cornish streams are like rivers of 
milk from the..fine kaolin with which they are charged. 

Chinadom, The Chinese community or quarter 
(in American cities). f 

1883 Harper's Mag. July 83t/1 The most curious of all the 
sights connected with Chinadom, ; 

+Chinaist. Os. [f£ CRmvA+-IsT.] A native 
of China. = 

x64 tr. Scudery’s Curia Politiz 164 That .. prodigious 

Wail, which the Chinaists had erected to separate them- 
selves insocially from the ‘Tartars. 
i var. of CHUNAR 

Chinaman Nader [f. Comal 3, 1.] 

1. A dealer in porcelain. 3 : 
Lond. DEsuey, Brown William, China-man, 1 Ald+ 


was 1800 New Aun, Dircct. #z Fogg and Son, Chinamen, 
1819 P. O. Lond. Direct, 123 Yoga, K., Chinaman. 


2, A native of China, . 
31844 Emerson Lei#, § Soc. Ais, Resources Wks. (Bohn) 
IIT. r98 The disgust of California has not been able to drive 
nor kick the Chinaman back to the home. 1872 Mepxurst 
Foreigner in Far Cathay xi, John Chinaman is a most_tem- 
perate creature, 


8. Chinaman’s hat, collectors’ name for a 
gastropod shell, also called Cap-and-Sascers -- - 


CHINA-MANTA, 


3854 Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) x52 The recent Trochita- 


Sinensis—the ‘Chinaman’s hat" of collectors—is found on 
the southern shores of England. ' 

China-mania, chinama‘nia. [f CHinal, 
+Manza.] A mania or‘extravagant fancy for the 
collection of (old) china. Hence China-maniac. 

31875 All Y. Round XIV. 10 Like other mild forms of in- 
sanity, Chinamania has its peculiar phases. 1884 Sat. Rev. 
7 June 736/2 Asa China-maniac fondles Nankin porcelain. 
1886 Daily Tel, 30 Mar. 5/2 Sense and scholarship neces- 
sary to the making of a successful Chinamaniac. 

+ China-me:tal. O%s. An early name for 
porcelain or majolica, dating to a period when its 
composition was still a secret. (Cf. CHINA?’ 4a. 
quot. 1646.) Hence China-me-talled a. 

1599 Minsuev Sf. Dial, (1623) 12 If a man will serue his 
turne with glasse, or China mettall {wazz. i. the fine dishes 
of earth panied such as are brought from Venice), 2642 
Rogers Naaman 227 How oft have I thought my fine wits 
and China-mettall’d understanding too dainty for thy mat- 
ters, 1678 AsWatxer Leez Lachrymans 13 Their Venice. 
glass, and Purslane and China-Metal, cracks with as slight 
a blow as pots of courser Clay. 1861 Our Eng. Home 153. 

| Chinampa (tfine-mpi). (Mexican: orig. 
‘raft’.] The native name of the floating-gardens 
formerly used on the lakes of Mexico, consisting 
of a wooden raft covered with carth. 

1832 Veg, Subst. Foud 207 The form usually given to 


these Chinampas was quadrangular .. At first the use of 


these floating gardens was confined to the growth of maize 
and other objects of..necessity..In time .. the owners.. 
applied themselves to the production of vegetable luxuries, 
1852 Ti, Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav, 11. xx. 250 Covered 
with aquatic plants, they resemble. .floating meadows, the 
chinampas or floating gardens of the Mexican lakes. 

+Chin-bone. Oés. (Cain.] The jaw-bone. 

¢r1000 /Euraic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiiicker 157 Mandibula, ceac- 
ban, vel ceacan, vel cinban. ¢r0so Jéid. 444 Mandibulas 
cinban. ¢rqsa /bid.678 Hee sura,achynbone. 1892 Nasir 
LP. Penilesse (595) Cijb, Cheeks that sag like a womans 
dugs ouer his chin-bone. 

iChincapin, chinquapin (tfi'nkapin). Also 
7 chincopine, 9 chicopin, chinkapin. 
corruption of the Indian name: see first quot.] 
The Dwarf Chestnut (Castanea pumila), a native 
of Virginia and the adjacent states, a shrubby tree, 
from 6 to 20 ft, high, with a small, very sweet nut. 
Water Chincapin (Velumbinm luteum) ; West- 
ern Chincapin (Castanopsis chrysophylla). 

(1624 Capt, Suite Virginia 353 They [the Virginians] have 
n small fruit growing on little trees, husked like a Chesnut, 
hut the fruit most like a very small Acorne. This they call 
Chechinquamins, which they esteeme a great daintie.) | 1676 
T. Grover in Phil, Traus. XI. 629 A Chincopine, which is 
Vike a Chesnut, with a Burry husk, but lesse by far. 1693 
Lbid. XVII. 619 The Flowring Beech of Virginia, and..the 
Chinquapin of the same place. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. 
Amer, LIL, 326 Look at Cornelia’s face! It is as brown as 
achinquapin. 1863 /imes 16 June U.S. Corresp., A thick 
undergrowth of chicopin. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 408/2 
A thich et of chincapins, 

Chinch (tfint{), sd.1 Forms: 7 ehince, 7-8 
chink, 8 chintse, 9 chintz, 7- chinch. See also 
Crance, [a. Sp, chénche, It. cimice:—L. cimic-em 
bug.) J. The bed- or house-bug. (A name now 
confined to @7S.) 

@ 1625 FLetcuer Loves oh of 1. i. (t Spain) Theod, Will 
you shew mein? os¢ess. Yes marry will I, sir: and pray 
that not a flea or_a chink vex you. 1645 Evetyn Diavy 
29 Sept. 16653 G, Havers P. della Valle's Trav, E. India 
372 We were very much troubled with Chinches. 1673 Ray 
Trav, (1738) I. 352 Chinces, or wall-lice, which are very 
noisome, .by their bitings in the night-time. 1682 WHELER 
Fourn, Greece 1. 16 The Floor so furnished with Chinches. 
1710 Ray fist, [usect, 7 Cimex, the Chinche, or Wall-louse 
zzin Angli& paucis noti, 1730 Sourna, Bugs 7 He. .asked 
if Chintses (so Buggs are by Negroes and some others there 
called), had bit me? 29756 P. Browne Yamaica 434 The 
Chink or Bug... very common in Jamaica, 1844 G. W. 
Kenpate Texan Santa Fé Exped. i. xi.229 Scarcely had 
we touched the mattresses before we were visited by myriads 
of chinches! 2851 R, Burton Goa 4 The impolite animal 
which the transatlantics delicately designate a ‘ chintz’. 

2. Chinch-, chink-bug (U.S): ‘an insect or bug, 
resembling the bed-bug -in its disgusting odour, 
which is very destructive to wheat and other 
grasses’ (Webster); also chinch-bug fly. 

1780 G. Hucnes Barbados 84 The Buonavista Chink. 
This is a small n flattish fly..and smells, when killed, 
likea bug. x8x6 Kirny & Sr, Lsfonrol. (1843) 1. 137 Ame- 
rica suffers .. in its;wheat and maize from the attack of .. 
the chintz bug-fly, 1886 Zdin. Rev. Oct. 356 Corn destroyed 
by the chinch-bug. 1887 Standard 19 Sept. 2/2 (fowa) The 
damage done by chinch bugs. 

+ Chinch, a. and sd.2 Obs. Forms: 3-5 chin- 
che, 4-5 chynche, 5 chynshe, 6 chynch,chince, 
4chyche, 4-5 chiche. [ME. chiche, a. OF. (and 
mod.) chéche parsimonious, =Cat. xic, chic little, 
of little worth, Sp. chico little ;_cf. Tt. céca small 
thing. In later I". it became chinche, by nasaliza- 
tion of z (as in various other words), In Eng. also 
chinche in later use; often written by copyists, 
where the rime shows that'the original had chzche.] 
' A. adj. Niggardly, sparing, penurious, parsi- 
monious, miserly.  - : , 

@ 1300 Havelok 1763 He..dide greype a super riche, Also 
he was no [whit] chinche [se]. 2o4r]. cr320 Seuyn Sag. WV.) 
1244 And that other lef to pinche, Bothe he was scars and 


352 


chinche. ¢1400 Row. Rosé 5591 He..Lyveth more at ese, 

& more is riche, Than doth he that is chiche. /did. 600r 

For chynche & feloun is Richesse, That so can chase hem. 
B. sb. A niggard, miser; a wretch. 

3300 Cursor AT, 12972 (Cott.) Yeitt can pat chinche wit 
godd to chide. ¢1325 Z, 2. Allit. P. A. 604 pe gentyl 
cheuentayn is no chyche. ¢ 1386 Craucer Afelibeus 2 653 
An auaricious man or chynche. axqgo Kut. de la Tour 
citi. 136 A woman shulde not be a chiche of that she hathe 
in gret plente. xrg90 Levins Afanif. 134 A chince, parcus. 

+Chineh, z. Os. rare. [f. prec. adj.] To 
be niggardly ; to stint. ae 

©1440 Promp. Paro. 75 Chynchyn, or sparyn mekylle 
(A. chinkinge or to east euarean Derparco. ar4so Langl. 
PPL C po 227 (MS. Dk. Westm.) That chafferen as 
chapmen and chynchen [other A7SS. chiden} but bei geten, 

Chinch 2., dial. form of Cink 2.2: see CHINSE, 

+Chincher. Ods. Also 5 chynchyr, -are. 


[f. prec. + -ER.] =CHINCH sd. 


+ ¢€1386 Cuaucer Melibens » 637 (Camb. MS.) That men 


haue ne matier ne cause to calle the neythir wreche ne 
chinchere {other A7SS. chynche]. ¢1440 Promp, Parv, 75 
Chynchyr or chynchare [/7. P. chynche], Zerfarcus. 

+ Chincherd. Obs. vare. [Cf F. chichard= 
chiche (Cotgr.).] Niggard, 

1526 SxeLton Magny. 2517 Not all the nygarde nor the 
chyncherde to play. : 

+ Chinchery. Obs. Also 4-5 chyncherie, 
4 chyngerie, 5 chyncery, -chery. [f. CHINCHER 

+-y.] _Miserliness, avarice. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Melibeus » 634 Bycause of his skarscté 
and chyncherie. @z4z0 Occurve De Reg. Princ. 4743 
Effect withe no wrecched chyncherie. ¢ 1440 Pomp. Parv. 
75 chy, (x499 chinch or scar(s)nesse], arcimonia. 
2 cath. Anugt. 63 Chil , tenacttas. 

Chinchilla (tfintfi-‘la). Also 7 chinchille. 
(Sp.; app. dim. of chizche bug (=OF. cincele, 
chincele) ; perth. from an erroneous notion that the 
animal had a fetid smell, or in contradistinction 
from a larger beast that had.J A genus of small 
rodent animals peculiar to South America. Chin- 
chilla lanigera, 2 native of Pera and Chili, supplies 
the fine soft greyish chinchilla fur of commerce. 

1604 E.G. D'Acosta's Hist. Ind. w. xxxviii, The Chin. 
chilles is another kind of small like squirrels ; they 
have a wonderfull smoothe and soft skinne, 1622 R. Haw- 
xins Voy. S. Sea 157 He is gray; his skinne is the most 
delicate, soft, and curious furre T have seene .. They 
call this beast chinchilla, x82q4 Scummrasyver in Penny 
Cyel. VII. 86/2 The Chinchilla is a woolly field-mouse, 
which lives underground, and chiefly feeds on wild onions. 
1852 Sin W. Panis Buenos Apres mt. xviii. 310 The beauti- 
ful little chinchilla, thousands of dozens of the skins of which 
are yearly collected..for exportation to Europe. 

b. Short for chénchilla fur. 

1824 Scuuiprsever in Penny Cycl. VIL. 86/2 That which 
comes from Uj Peru is rougher and Jarger than the 
Chinchilla of Chile, but not always so beautiful in its colour. 
1882 in Draper's 


a itt, S.Ve 
ce. attrib. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 25x She also wore a chin- 
chilly tippet. 879 Cassedl’s Techn. Edue. 1.75 Chinchilla 
fur is greatly admired for winter clothing. oe 
cloth with a long nap gathered in little 
tufts, in imitation of this for. : 

|Chin chin (tfin tfin), sb. <Anglo-Chinese. 
[Chinese /s’sv¢ ts'vzg.] A phrase of salutation. 

2795 Symes Embassy to Ava 295 (Y.) We soon fixed them 
in their seats, both parties. .repeating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, 
the Chinese term of salutation, 1885 Pall Afall G. 15 Apr. 
4/t On the thirty-sixth day from Charing-cross a traveller 
can..be making his chin-chin to a Chinese mandarin. 

Hence Chin-chin v,, to salute, greet. Hence 
Chin-chinning vd/, sh, 

1859 All Y. Round No. 1.18 She ‘chin-chins’ the captain 
+.and then nods her pretty head. 1887 Afurray's Afag. July 
89 We were received with much ceremony and chin-chinning, 

+ Chinching iron. Ods. See CHINSE uv. 

Chinchona: see CivoHona. 

+Chinchy, a: Obs. Also § chynchy, 7 chi- 
chie, [f, Curnon as sé.+-¥.] Niggard, stingy. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 6005 Riche og ert frede, 1406 Oc- 
CLEVE Afisrule 13 Chinchy herte hath ther of but small. 
1653 Unqunarr Kade/ais 1, liv, Chichie sneakbil rogues. 

incough (tfinjkpf). Ods. or dial, Also 6 
chyne cough, chyn-, chincoughe, (chyckock), 
choinecouch, 7 choynecough. [For chink- 
cough, in northern dialect KinxcoucH, f. CHInk 
vA, Kink +Coucn. An earlier form was KInK- 
Host (f. Host cough), corresp. to MLG. kinkhdste, 
LG. kinkhost, Du. hinkhoest, hik-, kiekhoest,.Ger. 
heich-, heuchhusten, Da. kighoste, Sw. kikhosta, 
hooping-cough, all containing the stem (Saxon) 


Rink-, OTeut. £k- to chink, kink, gasp. By popular. 


etymology the word seems to have been connected 
with chin and chine, and in north dial, with £27.] 

An epidemic distemper, especially of children, 
characterized by a violent and convulsive cough: 
now more commonly called day aga ea ta 

isto Horan ale. 35b, I am foule rayed with a chyne 
(?chync] cowgh. [2838 Bare Thre Lawes 525 Thre syppes 
are for the hyckock And vi more for the chyckock.] 1547 
Sauessury [Velsh Dict., Pas pessweh, chyncoughe, 3565 
Jewe. Repl. Harding (1611) Was hee staied with the 
Choine-couch, and forced to b off his tale in the midst. 
16x6 Braun. S Fe, Bonduca 1. ii, It shall ne’er_be said -. 
Thou diedst 0’ th’ chin-cough. 1652 Cotrrreut Cassandra, 


CHINE. 


Not broken it of in the middle, as if you had had the Choyne 
cough. xyog AUBISON Tatler No. sat 21 Poor Cupid..lies 
under something like a Chin-Congh. 1806 Afed. Yral. XV. 
508 A deep sonorous hoop, exactly resembling that of chin- 
cough, z Maore Fadbics, Holy Altiance vi, 92 That 
they and theirs stood by the King, Throughout his measles 
and his chin-cough. 1859 Miss Murock Domest. Stories 
(1862) 28 He cured Mabel of the chincough. 

Chind, obs. f. CHINNED. : 

Chine (tfein), st. Forms: 1 cine, cyne,’ 
einu, 4-5 chene, 4-6 chyn, 4-6, 9 chyne, 5-6 
chinne, chynne, chin, 3- chine. [OF. cinz, 
-an, Wk. fem., corresp; to MDu. 227e, Du. heen (:— 
kina) chap, germ, f, root £2- to .burst open, split, 
etc.: see CHINE v.1 

The phonetic history has points of doubt. The normal 
course was for the 7 to remain short, which is exemplified 
by the frequent chynue, chinne, chyn, chin of 15-x6th c. 

ut chene was the form with many (e.g. Trevisa, Padia- 
dius). In the middle of the r6thc. the word was superseded 
except in the focal use, 2b, by Crum, in which mod. usage 
makes the 7 long.) . 

+1. An open fissure or crack in a surface; a 
cleft, crack, chink, leak. Obs. 

888 K. Aurrep Boeth. xxxv. § 3 Duru per der ic zr 
Sm ane lytle cynan. c1000 /ELFric Hon, LL. 154 (Bosw.) 

emette he dzet fet swa gehal dxt nan cinu on nzs 
sesewen. 1382 Wrycur Song Sol, ii. 14 In the chyne of a 
ston wal, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvu. cxxiii. 
(Tollem. MS.) Schippis bep pichid berwip, and chynes [ed. 
1535 chinnes] and crasyng of schippes bep stopped. ¢1420 
Pallad. on Hush, 1. 1140 Iche hole & chene. 1420 Oc- 
cteve De Ree. Prine, 4259 In at the chynnes of the bordes 
they prye. @xg3g More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 100 
leude master .. letteth., his shyp fal on a leke, and than 
careth not yet to stop the chines. 2545 Raynoitp By7th 
Alan, Hhi, Betwene the chines and gynks [ed. 1564 chynes 
and chynkes] of closely ioynyd bourdes. 2372 J. BossewEt. 
Armorie u. 72 In the holes and chynnes. 1g82 Batman ed. 
Barth. De P. R. 179 In chinnes. — 180 In chins and 


wal! r 

+ b. spec. A fissure or crack in the skin ; a chap. 

¢1340 Cursor Sf. t4012 Where she fonde chyn or soore 

Wib oynement she anoynt pore. 1398 TrevisA Barth. De 
P.R. vm, xxiii. (Tollem. MS.) pey .. hauen ofte evel drye 
chines in pe hynder party of be foot. 1545 Rarnotp Byrth 
Afan. 49 Pusshes, chappyngs or ch which cause great 
payne. /bid. mi. iit. (1634) 170 The childes lippes .. hauing 
- clefts and chines. 1562 Bunteys Dial, Sorenes & Chyr. 
45a, Any clifte or chinne. 

+e. A cut, an incision. Obs. 

1387 TREvisA Higden wu. vi. (Tollem. MS.) In that stone. . 
is seen of that stroke a chynne of an elne longe, did. 
(Rolls) I. 223 pe chene of his wounde (vuineris hiatus), 

2. A fissure in the surface of the earth; a 
crevice, chasm. Ods. ; 

c x0g0 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 381 Cry:Aic, cinan. ¢x220 
Bestiary 402 In_eried lond or in erdchine. 1387 T'revisa 
Higden rae. i 233 Pere was somtyme in be myddel of . 
Romea greet chene in beerpe; out of pat chene come smoke 
and brymston, and slow many man. 1480 Cambriz Epit. 
271 In that hither side in a chene Shall thou here wonder 
dene. ¢1490 N Ovid's Afet. xiv. viii, By chynnes and 
krevays, 1577 Harrison Descr, Brit, x. 35 A rocke. .which 
hath a little rift or chine upon the side. : Maa 

b. spec. On the Isle of Wight and Hampshire 
coast, a deep and narrow ravine cut in soft rock 
strata by a stream descending steeply to the sea. - 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 281 One of these chines, near 
Boscomb, has been deepened twenty fect within a few years, 
1837 Marrvat Dog-/iend xv, A certain point-close to the 
Black Gang chyne, 1879 Jenkixson J, of Wight, The 
Shanklin Chine is the most beautiful of any on the island. 

Chine (tfoin), sd.2 Also 4-7 chyne, (7 chein, - 
chaine). [Aphetic f. *achine, for OF. eschine 
(mod.F. dehiie) spinal column, back-bone (11th c, 
in Littré), corresp. to Pr. esguduva, esguena, Sp. 
esquend, It. schicna. 

For the Romance word Diez suggests an adoption of OHG, 
scina, MHG. scehinc, which, among other things, meant 
$ needle, splinter,’ perth, originally ‘small piece of bone or 
metal’, ‘I'he transition of sense would be paralle! to that of 
L. spina, prickle, fishbone, backbone, and Ger. grat; the 
difficulty being the want. of evidence, cither in German or 
Romanic, for this transition, (Scheler Anhang, to Dicz 
quotes from an It.-Ger. Gloss. in Mussafia ‘ schena, schin- 
pein’ shinbone, which may be thought to show some ap- 
proximation.)} 

1. The spine, backbone, or vertebral column ; 
more loosely ‘ the part of the back in which the 
spine is found’ (J.). arch, and techz. 

exj00 K. Adis. 3977 Thow.. Me byhynde at my chyne , 
Smotest me with ey spere. 1440 Ane, Cookery in Housch, 
Ord. (1790) 468 Take a_pike or a tenche, and slitte hom by 
the chine, ¢xsg0 Lo. Berners Arth, Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 495 


his backe was -broken asonder. EVINS 


. The eanperoure was so brused wyth-hys fal, that nye the 


chyne of 1570 


* Manip. 299 The chine of a beast, spina. 1607 Drxxer V7. 


Babylon . 1873 II, ez7 My backe must beare Till the 
chine crack. z70§ Otway Orfhaz uw. ili, 526, I. clove the 
Rebel to the Chine. ¢1720 W. Ginson Farries’s Guide t. 
iv. (1738) 35 It_is continued along the Chine downwards .. 
and through all that passage is term'd the Spinal Marrow. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. I. 263 Sheep..The 
chine’should be low and straight from the shoulders to the 
setting on of the tail. x879 Browninc Ned Bratts 206. 
. The back. Oés. 7 . eis 

61473 Partenay 5647 Well felt the strokes on the chinesse 

bred, 1396 Srenser ¥. Q. vi. iii. 3 Whom Calidore thus 


. carried on his chine. 16 ioctl ee Cr the chyne, or 


vpper part of the backe betweene the shoulders. HH Son, 
Costume (1849) 255 Then the fops are so fine, With Iank- 
waisted chine, And a skimp bit of a hat. : 


CHINE, ° 


+b. Zo bow the chine. Obs. | : 
1430 Lypa. Chron. Troy 1. vi, And do iiym bowen ‘both 
in backe and chyne. — Sochas‘u. xxxi. (1954) 67a, To 
that Lord bowe a down thy chine, 1443 Pod. Poets (2859) 
II, arr Tofore whos face’ lowly they did entlyns.. Ffyl doun 
to ground, bowyd bak and chyne,  ~ . 
_ 8. Cookery. A ‘joint’ consisting of the whole, or 
part:of the backbone of an animal, with the ad- 
‘joining flesh. The application varies much accord- 
ing to the animal; im mutton. it is the ‘saddle’ ; 
in deef any part of the back (ribs or sirloin). 
©1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1354 Sypen sunder pay pe sydez 
swyft fro pe chyne [of adeer]. 1556 in W. H. Turner Sed. 
Rec. Oxford 260 Item, payed for a chyne of freshe salmon. 
rgg2' Nobody § Someb. (1878) 289 Yeomen ..Whose long 
backs bend. with weightie chynes of biefe. 1764 in 
Dodsley Col, Poems V1. 257 Chickens and a chine of lamb, 
1796 Mas. GtassE Cookery 11. 7 Ina sheep. .the two loins to- 
ether is called a chine or saddle of mutton. 1823 F. Coorer 
ioneers ix, A. prodigious chine of roasted bear’s meat, : 
b. spec. The backbone and immediately adjoin- 
- ing flesh of a bacon-pig, which remains when the 
sides are cut off for bacon-curing. 
[xs02 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 64 Podynges 
- and chynes of porke.]_ 1712 Appison Sfec?. No. 269 #8 He 
had killed eight fat Hogs .. he had dealt about his Chines 
very liberally amongst his Neighbours, 1788 Ld. Auck. 
land's Corr. Ul, 208 As the person said about his friend 
from the SOUniry Seating him a chine, that he wishéd he 
had sent the turkey too. 186x Sat. Rev. 2x Dec. 647 When 
country cousins were not too fine to send up turkeys and 


chine.- 

4. transf. A ridge, crest, aréte. 

1898 SincteTon Virgil I. 166 And the billow now Upon 
its chine the ironed wheels ees 1857 Kinestey 720 
¥. Ago Wi. 99 Crawling on hands and knees along the 
sharp chines of the rocks. 1869 BLackmore Lorna D, xxix, 
(ed, 12) 170 Every man in his several place, keeping down 
the rig or chine. 1876 R. Burton Goritda LZ, II, 257 We 
then struck the roughest of descents, down broken outcrops 
and chines of granite. ‘ . ; 

+5. Mourning of the chine, mortrie of the chine, 
nose in the chine, glanders of the chine: a, disease 

-of horses: see Mourne, -Inc, GLANDERS. Hence, 
perhaps, c/zze, as name of a disease. 

xg23 Firznere. Hasb. § 87 Mournynge on the chyne. .ap- 
pereth at his nosethryll foke oke water. rgg0 Greene 
Never too late (1600) 55 Well, this Louer .. began .. to 
mourne of the chine, and to hang the lip. 1596 Suaks, 
Tam, Shr. ut. ii, 51 His horse..possest with the glanders, 
and like to mose in the chine. x607 Torsei. Four, Beasts 
77 The iuice of black Chamzteon killeth young kie like the 
thine. 3607 Davoen Virg. Georg. m1. 746 The wheasing 
Swine With Coughs is choak’d, and labours from the Chine. 

6., Comb. a as * chéne-beefs +chine-bone, 
the vertebral column; chine-marrow, spinal 

-marrow, ° ‘ 

1673 Honpes Odyssey (1677) 37 He took. .Of good *chine- 
beef, and gave it to these guests. ¢zg32 Dewes Jztvod. 
Fr. in Palser. 903 The *chyne boone, ¢a grene. 1594 T. 
B. La Prinaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 42 If the chinebone were all 
of one ‘piéce, a man shoulde bee zivayee stiffe like to a pale. 
166x Lovert Hist, Anim. § Min, Introd., The *chine or 
pithmarrow, 7 ‘ ; 

b, cf. sense §: chine-evil, -gall, iplanders. 

1630 Massincer Picture wv, ii, The friction ‘with fumiga- 
tion, cannot save him From the chine-eyil. 1630 J. Tav-- 
Lor (Water P.) Wes. ¥. 90/1. The aig: pore the Nauelgall.. 
the Glanders, 1746 Lanorisn Phys. Lxper. on Brutes 104 

What the Farriers call the chine-glanders. : 

Chine (tein), 54.3 [a variant of Cum 2, prob, 
altered by phonetic attraction to prec.] 
1, The projecting rim at the heads of casks, etc., 
formed by the ends of the staves; = Cure sd.2 
exq60 J. Russet, Bh Nurture in Babees Bk. 121 When 
. pow settyst a pipe abroche. .iiij fyngur ouer be nere chyne 
ow may percer or bore..and so shalle ye not cawse pe lies 
vp to ryse. x6ox Housel, Ord. a95 The yeoman drawer 
hath for his fee all the lees of wine within fowre fingers of 

the chine, 1913 Lond, § Country Brew. 1. (1743) 312 

Ornamenting the very Chines of his Cask by a moulding In- 

strument. 1883 Azerican VI. 206 The old and mouldy 

casks had rotted away at’ their chines, ' 
2. ey ivecenenk, (See quot. 1850.) : 
1833 Richarvson Mercant, Mar, Archit, 5 The rabbet 

. -is always the same distance from..tha chine, as the thick- 

ness of the plank intended to be worked on the bottom, 

cx18s0 Aude Lave. (Weale) ro6 Chine, that part of. the 
waterways which is left the thickest, and above the-deck- 
plank. It is bearded back, that the lower seam of spirket- 
ing may be more conveniently. cailked, and is gouged hol- 
low in front to form a watercourse...” 

3. Comb., as chitee-hoop (of a cask). 


axz8eg Forsy Voc, E. Anglia, Chine-hoop, the extreme - 


hoop'which keeps thé ends of the staves together. 
: ©, obs. 'f: CHAIN. - pao 7 
+Chine, v.1-Obs. Forms: J. 1 cinan, 2-3 chi- 
nen, chynen, 4-6 chynne, 3- chine; Ja. # 2-3 
chen, 3-4 chane, chon, 4- chined; fa. dAle. 6— 
chisied, [OE. ctnan, edn, ctnon, cinen str. vb., 
corresp. to OS. and OHG. Afzan:—OTeut. &fra72, 


in'which 7 appears to have been orig. a present- | 


tense formative, f. stem. 4é~; cf. Gothic strong pa. 
pple. ws-Aijans sprung up, also 2s-hed7a7 to sprout. 
ont, spring up, with igé of strong inflexion to 
the weak inflexion of the inchoative za- class. (C£- 
AWAKEN.) From the same‘root came OE. ¢ég, OS. 
cf, OWG, chéidi, mod.G. dial. Zeéd(e sprout: “The 
primaty searing of.the vb. root ‘to -burst open, 
on, TH. 


853° 
sia was retained.in Eng. See also the deriv. 
yb. ¢o To-oHINE.] 7 
1, zxtr. To burst asunder, split open; to open 
in fissures ; to crack, chink, etc. 
-ag00 Epinal Gloss. 495 Hinica, cinaendi. a8o0 Exfurt 


Gloss., cinendi. @z000 in Wr. Willcker 221 Dehiscens, 
cinende. cxooo Sax. Leechd, 11.148 3ifmen cine hwilc lim. 


¢2178 Lamb, Hout, (1867)83 Pe sunne scined purh pe glesne 
ehpurl. pet gles ne bi ne chined. ¢12305 in Leg. Rood 
(z872) x42 His lippes to clouen and chyned, 1380 Sir 


Ferumb. 212 Hys wounde .. gan to chine. 1398 ‘Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvu. ii. (1495) 599 By strengthe of hete 
the erthe cleuythand chynnyth. 1530 Waittinton Zzé/yes 
Offices wt. (1540) 129 Whan the erthe dyd chyne and gape 
-» he went downe in to that great chyne..and dyd se an 
horse of brasse, 
b. To split off, separate by a fissure. 
e1300 KX. Adis. 2228 He smot his stede in the mane, That 
hed fro the body chane. 
2. trans. To burst, split. 
¢1330 Arth. & Merl. 7764 Tho that deth her hert chon. 
z isHER Wes, 148 After the erth be brent, chyned, and 
chypped by the hete of the sonne. 
Chine (tfein), v7.2 Also 6 chynne, chyne. [f. 
Cuine $6.23 cf. F. dchinex to break the back of.] 
I. Connected with the chi#ze = backbone, 
1. trans. To cut along or across the chine or back- 
bone; to cut the chine-picce. 
1611 Cotsr., Eschiner, to chyne; to diuide, or breake the 
backe of. 16z5 Markuam Zug. Hous-wife 60 And the Pigge 
ou shal chine [and} divide into two parts, 1636 Divine Trag. 
Yotely Acted 22 [He] with a hatchet chines him downe the 
backe, so as his bowells fell out. 1787 Canine Microc. 
No, 28. 1843 P. Parley’s Aun. TV. 331 Cutting out a pluck, 
or chining a whole sheep. 
b. spec. To cut up (a salmon or other fish). 
3513 Bk. Keruyug in Babees Bk. 265 Chyne that samon. 
x6g2-7 T. Barker Art of Angling (1820) 22 You chine the 
Salmon. 1653 Watton Ang/er iti, Chine or slit him through 
the middle, as a salt fish is usually cut. 1787 Best Angling 


(ed, 2) 168. 
2, To break the chine or back of. (? Also, To 


cleave to the chine.) 

1896 Spenser F.Q. 1v. vi. 13 On her horses hinder parts it 
[a stroke] fell ., That quite it chynd his backe behind the 
sell, 1697 Otway Cheats Scapin u. i.79 By all the Honour 
of my ancestors I'll chine the villain [Fr. je de veu.r échiner], 
174% Richarvson Pamela 11. 250 He would chine the Man, 
that was his Word, who offer’d to touch his Lady. 

TI. Connected with chine = ridge. 

3. intr. and trans. To ridge. (Only in one writer.) 
3869 Brackmore Lorna D. iii, (ed. 12)18'The valleys [were] 
chined with shadow. enc —~ Cradock Nowell xi. (188x) 44 
His mighty forehead ld and chine like the head- 
land when the turns. x880 — Evema xx, (Hoppe) 
The cliff was «- where it suddenly chined away 
from landslope into sea-front, a long bar of shingle began, 

Chined (t/eind), ap/. a. [f. Came sb.2 and v.2] 

1. Having a chine; chiefly in comb. 

1577 B. Goocs Heresbach’s Husb, m. (1586) 116 A good 
Horse... Double chinde upon his loines, a gutter runes 
withall, @16x6 Beaum. & Fu. Scornfut ty v. i. (R.) 
These. .steel chin’d rascals that undo us all. 186x Tises 27 
Sept., A..well-shaped, full-chined, fine-snouted.. hog. 

+ 2. Broken-backed. Ods. rare. 

16xx Cotcr., Eschiné. .chyned, broken-backed. 

+3. Affected with ‘ mourning of the chine’; see 
Crane 56.2 5. 

ax6x6 Beau. & Fe. Cust. Country 11. iii, He's chin'd, 
he’s chin’d, good man : he is a mourner. 

+Chinenses, sb. p/. Obs. [f. China, on 
analogy of L. Sizensés, -es.] Chinese, 

x6zx Burton Anat. Mel. u. iii. 1, The Chinenses observe 
the same customes. 1649 G. Dantet Trinarch., Hen. IV, 
cvit, The wise Chinenses. .soe make their Porcelane. 

So } Chine‘nsian, a. and sb. Obs. 

2676 Phil, Traus, XI. 8:1 The Chinensian Succession in 
their several Families, 1688 R. Hote Armoury w, 233/1 


A Chinensian, or a Man of 

Chinese (tainz'z), a. and sé. [£ CHINA +-ESE: 

in F, chénozs. In 16th c. + Chinish was used.] 
A, adj, >. 

1. Of or pertaining to China. Chinese compli- 
ment::a pretended deference to the opinions of 
others, when one’s mind is already made up. 

1577 Even & Wittes Hist. Trav. 260 Whence the Chinishe 
nation haue theyr provision for shyppyng. 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 22 Oct., Those of Chinese kings, 1699 DamriER 
Voy. II. 59 The Chinese language. 1878 J. H. Gray China 
i,-There can be.. no doubt of the great antiquity of the 
Chinese Empire. 1882 B, M. Crorer Profer Pride l, vii. 
x44 Your asking me if I take exception to any of your ar- 
rangements is only a Chinese compliment. 

2. Inthe specific names of many natural and artificial 
productions obtained from China, e.g. Chinese-belifiower, 
cherry, crab, gall, gelatine, glue, indigo, pear, pitcher. 
plant, varnish, water-lily, yam, etc.; esp. Chinese- 
balance (see quot.); ,Chinese-biue, a mixture of cobalt. 
blue and flake white; Chinese-capstan (see quot.); 
Chinese crescent = Chinese Javilion; Chinese fire, 
in‘ pyrotéchnics, a composition consisting of .zunpowder, 


- nitre, charcoal, sulphur, and small cast-iron borings; 


Chinese-grass=Cuina- grass; Chinése-lantern, a col- 
lapsable lantern of thin coloured -paper, chiefly used in il- 
luminations $ se pavilion (see quot); Chinese 
primrose, Priniuzda sinensis, a well-known early flowering 
window-plarit; Chinese tumbler, a toy figure'so con- 
structed as to regain its balancefrom any position; Chinese- 

see Cuina- wax;. Chinese. wheel (see' quot.) ; 


wax, Hi 
Chinese-white, white oxide of zinc, a valiable pigment} 


.CHINE. é 


Chinese-windlass (see quot.); Chinese-yellow, a 
bright sulphuret of arsenic, formerly brought from China. 

1874 Kuicut Dict. Mech., *Chinese-balance, a form of the 
steelyard having four points of suspension, and as many 
quadrated sides to the weight-arm of the lever. /did. s.v., 
*Chinese-capstan, a differential hoisting or hauling device, 
having a vertical axis, and therein only differing from the 
differential windlass. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 46/3 Among de- 
ciduous trees that flower about the end of April. .one of the 
most beautiful is the *Chinese Crab. 1869 Lug. Afech. 
24 Dec. 354/2 *Chinese or Papanese galls. .are supposed to 
be produced by a.. species of aphis on a terebinthinous 
plant. 1825 in Hone E£very-day Bk. I, 1027 *Chinese 
Janterns are hung. 1880 Grove Dict. Aus, 1. 346/1 s.vy 
*Chinese Pavilion, Chinese Crescent .. consists of a pole, 
with several transverse brass plates of some crescent or 
fantastic form, and generally terminating at top with a 
conical pavilion or hat..On all these parts a number of very 
small bells are hung which the performer causes to jingle. 
c1865 J. Wyipe in Circ. Se. 1. 5 The common toy, the 
*Chinese tumbler, 1819 Pantologias.v. China, The tsi-chu, 
or varnish tree, which produces the admirable *Chinese 
varnish. Jbid. s.v. Chinese, *Chinese wheel is an engine .. 
for raising water from rivers to irrigate plantations of sugar 
canes. 18974 Knicut Dict. Alech., "Chinese-windlass, a 
differential windlass in which the cord winds off one part of 
the barrel and on to the other. 

B. sb. 

1. A native of China, [The plural Chizeses was 
in regular use during 17th c.: since it became obs.’ 
Chinese has been sing. and pl.; in modern times 
a sing. Chinee has arisen in vulgar use in U.S. 
(So sailors say Maltee, Portuguce.)} 

1606 E. Scorr (#itde) An exact Discourse of the East 
Indians as well Chyneses and Jauans. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 
ut. 438 Sericana, where Chineses drive With Sailsand Wind, 
thir canie Waggons light. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. xv. 406 
The Chinese in general ave tall, 1703 Cunnincuam in Pied, 
Trans. XX. 1206 Saying that the Chineses are strangers 
to the art of grafting. 1842 Pricnann Nat. Hist. Man 228 
The Chinese have long been the most numerous and power- 
ful of these nations. li J. H. Grav China xiv, Wa 
Chinese feared or expected something from a foreigner. 

b. sing. Chince. 

x87t Bret Harte That Heathen Chinee, The heathen 

Chinee is peculiar. 
ec. Comb., as Chinese-owned, 

1881 in Nature XXV. 179 Large and well-appointed 
steamers, *Chinese-owned and manned. 

2. The Chinese language. 

1727-51 Cuamsers Cyci. I. s.v., The Chinese has nossalegy 
to any other language in the world. 1870 Farrar Grd. 
Syntax § 6 Chinese has never possessed cases or inflections 
of any kind. : 

+Chinesian, Ods. rare. a. and sb. Chinese, 

1674 R. BurtHoGGr Causa Dei (1675) 392 Among the 
Chinesians, Indians..and Persians. 

hhiney, obs. form of Cuina, 
Chingle, -ly, early ff. Sainere, Sainezy. 


+ Chinian, -ean, a. and sb, Obs. Chinese. 

get EURCNS Piigr. I. ww. x. 344 In the Chinian Epistles. 
3657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 146 Chinean Rhabarb, 

1599 Hax.uyr Voy. II. 263 The Chinians are very sus- 

itious and doe not trust strangers, 1613 Purcnas Pilger. 

iv. x. 344 Of the Chinians and Cathayans. 

+Chining, vd/. sb. Obs. [f. CHINE 2.1 + 
-ING1.] Cracking, fissuring ; a chink or crack. 

1420 OccLeve De Reg. Princ. 152 At many a chynnyng 
s they mayghien beholde And see. 1923 Fitzners, Hasd. 
§ 138 [han take mosse and Jaye thervpon for chynynge of 
the claye. 2545 Raynotp Byrth Mau 122 Chappynge, or 
chynynge of the mouthe. 163 Massincer Believe as yor 
Last m, ii, did expect The chininge of his fork. 

Chink (fink), st.1 [f£ Camnex v.1; =northern 
Kinx.] A convulsive gasp for breath, or spas- 
modic losing of the breath, as in hooping-cough ; 
a convulsive fit of coughing or laughing. 

[a 23900 Pred. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 79x (Nom. Infirmitat.) 
Hee vewna,a chynge.] 1757 H. Brooke Fool of Qual.iv, My 
Lord and Lady took such a chink of laughing, that it was 
some time before they could recover. 1855 Mrs. GASKELL 
Cranford ix. (D.), The boys were in chinks of laughing. 

Chink (tfink), 5.2 Also 6 chynk(e, chincke, 
y chinke, [This and its verb, CHINK v.2, are 
known only from the 16thc. There is nothing 
similar in Teutonic or Romanic. 

In sense, chink is exactly equivalent to the earlier word 
CwiNE (sb!.), and indeed its earliest known occurrence is in 
Berthelet’s ed. of a work, where it has been substituted for 
chine, chynne of earlier MSS. and edd. And, although 
‘chynes and chynkes’ occurs in 1545-64, it may be said 
that, generally, cii& took the place of c#ine, between 1550 
and tg. It thus looks like a new formation on chine; 
but no satisfactory account of its origin can at present 
be offered. If chinch, Cuinse, is, as it appears to be, a 
variant of the verb, the whole may have to be referred to 
an earlier date. : ‘ 

Professor Skeat thinks it ‘formed with an added & ex. 
pressive of ‘diminution’; but examples of this process in 
rg-réth c. are not known. ‘ . 

edgwood would identify it with Cum’, with the root 
notion of a sharp shrilf'sound, as in the chink of metal, and 


. thence derive the sense of sudden fissure or fracture accom. 


anied by such a sgund. He compares the development of 

Rack, ‘sharp report” and then ‘fissufe’, and of other 
words, in which actions are instinctively expressed by their 
associated sounds. (Cf. e.g. dang, bomb, bum, chap, clap, 
pop.) But. the historical data are too scanty to establish 
thi : 


is.J ‘ . 

1, A fissure caused by splitting; a cleft, rift, or 
crack; a crevice, gap. =CHINE sé.1 1, 2, 

[xg98 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vin. xl. (Tollem. MS.) Also 
in chines, holes and dennes of pe erpe. ¢x4g0 47S. age 3738 


CHINE, 


vint, xxviii, and 1495 W. de W. 2did,, In chynnes holes and 
dennes.] 1535 ed. Berthelet viti. xl, The chinkes, holes and 
dennes of the erthe. 1545 Raynotp Byrth Alan Hhj, Be- 
twene the chines and gynks [ed. 1364 chynes and chynkes] 
of closely foynyd_bourdes. 15) ( « Googe Heresbach's 
Alush. 1. (2586) 77 See it be. .notful ofchincks or cleftes, that 
the Sunne burne not the tender rootes, x60r HotLanp 
Pliny UL 585 A city swallowed vp by“a wide chinke and 
opening of the earth. x169x Ray Creatéor 1. (1704) 87 The 
Water descending..into Chinks and Veins. 1697 Deypes 
Virg. Georg. mt. 656 The chapt Earth is furr o'er with 
Chinks. 179: Smeaton “Edystone L, (1793) § 26 An iron 
chain. .fast jambed into a chink of the rock. 1865 GriKte 
Scen. & Geol. Scot. viii. 229 The cliff. .is rent into endless 
chinks and clefts. : . 
b, A fissure or crack in the skin; a chap. 

1597 Geranp Herbat 1. xl, 60 The chappes and chinkes of 
the jae 2748 tr. Vegetins' Distemp. Horses 196 A sore 
like a Chap or Chink, 


C. fig. 

ape More Afpst. Inig. ix, 28 Any such chink or 
least crack in Religious worship, 1866 Emerson Cond. 
Life, Power Wks, (Bohn) II. 329 There is no chink or 
crevice in which it [power] is not lodged. 

2. A long and narrow aperture through the 
depth or thickness of an object; a slit, an open- 
ing in a joint between boards, ete. 

1sgz Hutort, Chinck, clyft, cranny, or creues of earth, 


* stone or woode, thorowe the whiche a man maye loke. 1579 


‘ 


Spenser Shepi:. Cal. May, Privily he peeped out through a 
chinck. 3599 Sanpys Europa Spec. (1632) 139 The box of 
devotion, with. .two tapers on each side to sce the chinke to 
ut money in. 1656 CowLey Jisc., Reason vi, There through 
thinks and Key-holes peep. 108 Maunpre.e Yourn. 
Yerus. (1732) 96 Fire was seen.. Thro’ some chinks of the 
door, 1839-47 Topp Cyc/, Anat. II]; 111/a The length of 
the chink of the glottis is very variable. 1862 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 127 Chinks and openings produced 
by imperfect carpentry. 
ig. 1832 Lanvor Andrea of Hungary Wks. 1846 L1. 540 
That is the chink of time they all drop through. 

Chink (tfink), 55.3 [An echoic word ; used also 
as a verb, CHINK v7.3] 

1. An imitation ofthe short, sharp sound produced 
by pieces of metal or glass striking one another ; 
hence a name for this sound. 

158x J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor.a76b, As soone as 
theyr coyne shall cry chink in your boxes, 2601 YARInGTON 
Two Lament, Tray. v.ii. in Bullen O, PZ IV, And chinck 
of gold is such a pleasing crie. 2655 Funter Ch. Hist. i. 
i, § 18 The chink of their money. 1782 Cowrer Truth 
140 At chink of bell. 1855 Tennyson Mand x. iti. 7 The 
chink of his pence. 1872 Hottann Alard. Proph. 10 The 
sharp, metallic chink of grounded arms, 

2. Any sound of the same kind. ; 

«1764 Lioyp To Colman, Exe Milton soar’d in thought 
sublime, Ere Pope refin’d the chink of rhyme. 1790 Burke 
i'r. Rev. Wks, 1. 168 Half 2 dozen grasshoppers. .make the 
field ring with thelr importunate chink. 879 ead 
Wild Life in S.C, 299 The ‘fink, chink’ of the finches 
sounded almost as merrily as before. A 

+3. pl. Pieces of ready money, coins. Ods. 

3573 Tusser usb, (1878) 134 To buie it the cheaper, haue 
chinkes in thy purse. 1577 Houinsnep Descr. red. iii, Such 
as had not redy chinckes, and theruppon forced to run on 

score. 592 Snaxs, Row. § Ful.t.v. 119 He that can 
lay hold of ‘her, Shall haue the chincks. ~ s6zzr Coron., 
Quinguaille, chinkes, coyne. . 

4. A humorous colloquial term for money in the 
form of coin ; ready cash. 

Exceedingly common in the dramatists and in songs of 
the 17th c.; now rather slangy or vulgar. 

1573 Tusser Husb, (1878) ror Til purse doe lack chinke. 
xg98 Fiorito, Dizdi..a childish word for money, as we say 
chinke, 1652 C. Srarytton /Yerodian xv. 129 They shew 
withall their purses full of Chink. 1653 J. Tayior (Water 
P.) Was, (1876) No, 20. 8 He pay’d the chinque, and freely 
gave me drink. ax74g Swirr Afartial 1. \xxxvi. 67 Nay, 

“m so happy, most men think, To live so near a man of 
chink, .@x845 Hoop Black od iv, A Treasurer, of course, 
to keep the chink. A 

[irom the sound of their note.] a. The Chaf- 


‘finch; . also called chink-chink, chink-chaffy, 


chinky-chank. dial, b. The Reed Bunting. Se. 

3797 Bewicn Brit. Birds (1847) I. 104. 1864 ATKINSON 
Province. Names Birds, Chink, chinky, chafinch. 18975 
Bucktann Wote in IVhite's Seddorne 356 The chiffechat is 
also called the ‘chinky-chank’. 


hink, sb.4 dial, 
twist: cf. the corresp. vb, Cuinx 4,] (See quot.) 
@38z5 Forsy Voc. £, Anglia, Chink, a sprain on the 
back ces seeming to imply a slight separation of the 
vertel a 


Hence Chink-backed a. 

1868 Daily News 8 Dec., The chink-backed bullock. 

Chink, obs. form of Cuincx sé.1, bug. 

Chinkkr (tfink), v2 dal. Also Kixx, [Goes 
back to an OE. “eénezan. of which the vbl. sb. 
cineung occurs in tith ¢., corresp. to LG. and 
Du, Atwken to cough, to draw the’ breath with 
difficulty, app. a LG. nasalized form of “£rk-aiz, 
whence MHG. &fchen, mod.G. heichen to gasp, 
cough. In Eng, the northern dial: form 277k is 
common from the 14th c. ; but chi is known only 
in modern dialect writers or illustrators (Lancashire, 


‘Cheshire, etc. Cf. Cainxk sd,1, Cincovan,] . 


intr, To gasp convulsively for breath, lose one’s 
breath spasmodically, in coughing or laughing. 

[erogo Voc. in “WreWiileker 171. Cachinnatio, ceahhe- 
tung wef cincung. ¢2460 Tozuneley Alyst. 309, 1 laghe that 
T kynke, x607 Watutncton Of. Glasse a Hee Jaughes 


app. a variant of Kink, a 


“men like us to be entrapped and sold, 


854 


and kincks like Chrysippus -J 3853 Mrs, GASKELL Ruth 
xviii. (.D.), He chinked and cro’ Pith laughing delight. 
31878 Lancash. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Chink, to lose one’s breath 
with coughing orJaughter. 1884 Hottanp Chester Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Cizuk, to catch or draw the breath in laughing. 
When a child first begins to make a noise in laughing, it is 
often said ‘it fairly chinks again’. 

Chink (tfink), v.2 Also 6 echynken, chineke, 
6-7 chinke. [Belongs'to Carn sd.2, along with 


which it appears in the r6the. Cf. also CHineEz. © 


and CHINSE z.] = 

+1. dtr. To open in cracks or clefts, to crack. 

1882 Hutoert, Chynken or gape, as the ground dooth with 
dryeth. 1580 Barer Aly, C484 The boate chinketh. x60 
Hotranp P/iny II. 467 The earth aboue head keth, and 
al ie Pace + Setleth gee alpeelan 1610 = bac iamay oad 

vt of Survey 1. x. 24 Chapping grounds, chinking, or 
chauming with Cranies. 7095 W. Rosgrtson Phraseol. 
Gen. 332 To chink, as ground doth, 7imas agere. * 

2. ¢rans. To'crack or chap. Obs. 

1599 T. Mlouret] Sidkwormes 11 Kissing their wal apart 
where it was chinckt, x60r Hottanp Pliny II. 55: This 
kind of painting ships is so fast and sure, that neither sun 
will resolue. .ne yet wind and weather pierce and chinke it. 
2612 Cotcr., Gercer, to , chap, chawne (as the North 
wind does) the face, hands, ete, @1656 Br, Hatt Seasonable 
Sernz. 15 (L.) The surface .. is chopped, and chinked with 
drought, and burnt up with heat. 


8. To fill (A) chinks, esp. (J. S.) those between 


the logs ina log-house. (Cf. Cainoy, CHINSE.) 

1822 Scorr Mige? vii, The walls, doors, and windows, are 
so chinked up. 1845 G. W. Kenpatt Texan Santa FE 
Laped.\.i.a5 Our log-house quarters, however, were closely 
‘chinked and daubed’, 1881 Scribner's Mag. 79 While 
the men .. build the house, the women chink the cracks. 

Chink (tfink), v3 [Corresponds to mod.Du. 
and EFris. £i#kez; 2 word imitating the sound 
expressed. See Caink sé.3, and note below.] 

1. utr. To emit a short, sharp, ringing sound, as 
coins or glasses do in striking each other. 

1589-1621 (see Cuinxine /, sd.2]_ 1633 G. Hersert Jez- 
ple, Quip iii, Then Money came 2 dinking still. 1676 
Hosnes //iad 1. 50 The Arrows chink as often as he jogs. 
1682 N.O. Boileau's Lutrin w. 31 "Tis time To Rise to 
Matins ! Thus the Bells did Chink! 1798 Souruey Ba/- 
lads, Surgeon's Warning Poems VI. 190 He made the 

ineas chink. 1851 CarPENTER Jan, Phys. (ed.2)83 When 
thrown into a tumbler, they chinked like lumps of ice. 

b. said of a purse, ket, etc., containing coins. 

a 1616 Beau. & Fr. Wit at Sev. Weapons w. i, Enter 
Ruinous witha purse. Ru. It chinks; ehaste! 1827 
Coouerr Pol. Reg. XXXII. 141 Our pockets chink with the 
sound of something real. % . 

2. trans. To cause (things) to make this sound 
by striking them together ; es. coins. 

1728 Pore Duuste, 11, 189 He chinks his purse, and takes 
his seat of state, @1764 Luovp Afilk-Aaid Poet. Wks. 
1774 II. 52 Oft in her hand she chink'd the pence. 1884 
Miss Brappon /shmaed xii, Chinking a glass against a 
bottle as a summons to the waiter, 

(Note. The Harl MSS. 22r (cx 
the entry ‘Chysiya' or chenken® bellys 2inti//o', which, 
if genuine, carries back the evidence for this word a cen- 
tury earlier. Unfortunately, the reading is not supported 
by the other MSS., some of which, like the King’s Col}.and 
Winchester, have not the entry, while MS. Addit. 22, 586, 
like Pynson’s and the other printed edd., has ‘chymyn or 
clynke bellys, tintillo’. This and the treatment of ro ek de 
farther on make it possible that chenex is a scribal error 
for clynken.J 

Chink, v1 dial. [Goes with Cain sd.t; 
there appears to have been a Tent. vb. Link- to 
twist, entangle.] ¢raus. To give a twist to (the 
vertebral column) ; to crook slightly, sprain. 

@x825 Forsy Moc. £, Anglia, Chink, to cause such an 
injury. ‘The fall chinked his back’ 1831 Youatr forse 
x. (x843) 227 Old horses who have. .some of the bones of the 
back or Joins anchylosed—united together by bony matter 
and not by li ent ». Such horses are said to be broken. 
backed or chinkedin the chine. _188x Outpa Village Commi, 
x, Asa packed mule is ‘chinked’ on the march, 

Chink, var. of Cunog v. Obs. to stint. 

Chinkapin, var. of Cnrnoarin.: 

Chinked (tfinkt), 447. a. [f. Cutyx v2 and 
5b.2-+-ED,] Cracked, chapped: . 

x82 Huxoet, Chyncked, or crannyed, Aiulens. 36 1: 
Wenster Jetallogr. ix. ri reves, with a chinked bark. 
1855 M. Arnotp Balder Dead 141 At the chinked fields of 
ice, the waste of snow, 

+Chinker!, Obs. [f. Cink v2 or ?sh.2] = 
CINK sd.2 

xg8r J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 312 Leave no 
chinker at ait for Fayth, to Pecpe through. 1616 Surri, & 
Markn. Country Farme 87 The chinkers or clefts which 
may grow must oftentimes be searched out and stopt, for 
feare of Rats or Mice. . 

Chinker 2 (tfigkes). [f. Camnx 2.3 + -2n 1.) 
That which chinks; a coin, or piece of money. 

1834 Sin H. Tayton Arvevelde u. mt. i (849) 185 Are 
And see no money 
down, Sir Hurly Burly?..So let us see your chinkers, 

Chinking, vb/-sh.l [f. Cumnx v.2+-1xe 1] © 
+1. Fissuring, cracking. Obs. ; 

z36s " Coorer Thesaur., Lysis, a chinking or opening 
ofawall °°” * © pea 

2. Chinking and daubing: the process of filling 
the chinks of log-houses, and plastering them over 
with, clay ;. cf. CHINK v.2 3. U.S. 

3. Material for filling up chinks. U-S. 

1848 Cariton New Purchase 1. 61 (Bartlett) ‘The chink- 


) of Promp. Parv, has 


‘ 


_ CHINOLINE. 


ing being large chips and small slabs. and the daubing yel- 
Jow clay. 1884 J. G. Bourke Suake Dance of Moguis vii. 
67 Palisade, filled in with mud chinking. 1888 Amer. Afis- 
stonary Apr. 108-She wore one of the smallest thimbles 
with 2 bit of cloth inside for ‘chinking’ to keep it on. 
Chinking (tfinkin), 76/. 56.2 [£ Cag 034 
-ING 1] Emission of a short sharp ringing sound, 
, 1889 Purrennam Eng. Poesie 11. xvifi]. (Arb.) 192 Clink. 
ing of fetters, chinking of money. x6zz Coter., CHingudl. 
derie, o chinking, clinking, 1884 Miss Brappon Jshaael 
xvi, The chinking of glasses and tea-spoons, 
Chinking, f/.a.1 [f. Cuinx 7.2] Cracking, 


fissuring, 
3878 Lyte Dodoens 650 A clouen barke, or chinking rinde. 
inking (tfirnkin), 2/7. 4.2 [ff Caink 0.5 + 
-Inc2,] That chinks or_ jingles. 
1800 Cotermce Piccolom. wv. v.209 Chinking gold and 


silver. 3882 J. GreExwoop Zag, Rag § Co, 117 An article 
of his chinking treasure..a small common horseshoe. : 
Chinkle (tfi-yk’l), v. [f. Cumnk v.3+-ne, fre- 


quentative suffix.} To chink continuously, jingle, 
tinkle, Hence Chi'nkling vd/. sb. 

1955 Connoisseur No. 96 (1774) IL. rox The chinkling ‘of 
a tin cascade. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shirl. 11, 118 He 
chinkled the ginneys i’ th’ pockets of his breetches. 

Chinky (t{inki), ¢ [f Cainx 36.2+-r1.] 
Characterized by, or full of, chinks. i 

¢ 1645 Howe. Ze?#. 1. xxiii, 45 Those Rayes..scorch and 
parch this chinky gaping soyl. 1697 Drvonn Virg. Georg. 
tv, 63 Plaister thou their chinky Hives with Clay. ax774 
Goupsm. Lx. Phil. (1776) 1.327 The vapours .. trickle 
downwards into the chinky bed of the hills. 1863 WorsLey 
Poems & Transl. 156 And, torn from its familiar flood, The 


chinky pinnace rots apace. 2 
Chinless (tfinlés), a. [f. Camy sd. +-LEss.] 

Without a chin, b. Without the firmness of cha- 

racter held to be expressed by a prominent chin. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 598 Earless, eyeless, cheek- 
less, noseless, and chinless, 2882 Foice (N. York) 17 Mar, 
si nation of chinless men—without opinions. : 

hinne, obs. f. Carn, CHINE sd.1 

Chinned (tfind), z, Having a chin: esg. in 
comb., as broad-, double-, short-, square-chinned, 

1606, ’ |. Ravnotos Dolarney's Prim, (1880) 86 Some three 
chind foggie dame. ¢x6xz Citarnan /Ziad xxint. 545 Would 
toheaven I were so ig chinn’d now. 1654 Gayton Fest. 
Notes 141 He made so smooth chinn’d, 1874 
Motiey Barneveld I. vii. 3x The delicate-featured, double- 
chinned, smooth and sluggish Florentine. 

el. Obs. 

1642 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 5x When wee have a 
flatte of good chinnell-oates, that are large and well headed, 
wee usually. ,reserve them as choise seede for the clayes. 

hinny (tfini), a. OS. [f. Cam sé. +-v 1] 
Talkative. Cf. chin-musie s.v. CHIN. 

1883 Bread-winners 94 She was more chinny than the 

young one. : 
hino, si. Obs. Also Chinao. {a. OSp.] 

1. A Chinese. . 

1888 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 23 The Chinos 
do agree to this, 1614 Raveicu Hist, World 1. vii. § 10 
The Chinaos account all other Nations but Salynges, 164: 
R. Brooxe Lpiscopacy 59 The learning of the Chinoes. 

2. Chino- is now used in comb. as in Chino- 


Japanese, ete. : 

Chinoidine (kinoidain). [f. Caiva 3 (=¢ai- 
ine) +-OID +-INE.] A resinous substance, con- 
tained in the refuse of quinine. 

1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 79 Under the name of chi- 
noidine is sold by the manufacturers the black, intensely 
bitter residue left upon the evaporation of the mother-liquor 
after the crystallization of the alkaloids, 1883-4 Med. sins, 
35/x ‘The chinoidin has a similar action to quinine. 


+ Chinois, Ols._ [a. F. aa) = CHINESE. 

x613 Purcnas Pilgr. I, v. xvii. 460 The Chinois sometimes 
Lords of Zeilan, 1635 Paarrr Christianogy. 1, ii. (1636) 
69 By St. Thomas_the Chinoises, and Ethiopians were 
conyerted. 1667 Boyt Orig. Formes § Qual. 19 As an 
Indian or Chinois would perchance do, @3682 Sir T, 
Browne 77vacts 132 The Chinoys who live at the bounds 
of the earth. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. , 34 Some 
Runaway Chinois, : ; 

Hence |] Chinoiserie (mod.F.], Chinese conduct, 
a Chinese art, ‘ patios *, etc. : 

1883 Harper's Mag. July 830/2 Abit of Chinolserie. x 
Pup iere. 28 yea ged on of those Chinoiseries shat 
would seem to show that M. Ferry has not much to learn 
from the (Chinese), 1985 Miss Brannon IVyllard’s Weird - 
II, 116 Japanese ten-trays, chinofseries, unbreakable glass. 

Chinoline (ki'ndlein). [f Cutna's +L. of-czm 
oil+-1nE.] A tertinry amine ColT,N {belonging 
to the series Cy, Hyy.,;N), an oily fluid, obtained 


. by the distillation of quinine or cinchonine with 


potassium hydroxide; and also by the dry distilla-_ 
tion of coal. Chinoline-blue, a fine blue colour 
produced by dissolving in alcohol the black resin- 
ous precipitate obtained from a mixture of chino- 
line oil, iodide of amyl, and-caustic soda. 

1853 Pharmac, Fral, XII. 134 The sulphates of. .chino- 
line, picoline ,. are.. insoluble. 1864 Reader 8 Oct. 450 
Chinoline blue, 2883 Nature XXVII, 288 Two isomerous 
bodies, Chinoline and Chinoleine. 1883-4 Jed. Ann.14/t ° 
Chinoline. .is a transparent, colourless, mobile oil. 

Chinologist (tfainglédzist). [f. Camna, after 
the more’ usual Stnorogist.] One who makes a 
special study of the language and affairs of China. 

1883 American. VII. 57 A commission of competent 
European Chinologists. : 


CHINOOK. 


Chinook (tfinzk). @ S. [Native name of an 
Indian tribe on ‘the Columbia river, N. America, 
with whom early intercourse was established by 
the Hudson Bay colony at Vancouver.] 

. A jargon which originated. in the intercourse of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s servants with the In- 
dians of Oregon and Columbia, and is used by the 
latter as a means of intercourse between different 
tribes and with the white man. Chinook wind: an 
ocean wind, warm in winter, cool in -summer, 
which blows on the Pacific slopé of the Rocky 
Mountains. ; 

_ 1840 H. Hare Ethnog. in U.S. Explor, Exp. 636 Tshinuk 
jargon or Trade Language. 18.. Joaquin Murer Jfem. § 
Rime (1884) 134 All Indian [N. Am.] dialects, except the 
‘Chinook’, a conglomerate published by the Hudson Bay 
Company for their own purposes. 1884 Bosfoz Frui, 6 Mar., 
Our cold weather. .is tempered by the ‘Chinook’ wind from 
the Pacific coast. 31887 West Shore, Snow..is frequently 
removed in short order by the chinook, as the warm ocean 
wind is called. 1887 Governor's Rept. in Puget Sound Gaz. 
July 1888 The Chinook is the natural enemy of the odious 
east wind. 1889/72. Lond, N. 2 Mar. 266 (¢ét/c) The Chinook. 

Chinquapin, var of CHINCAPIN. ‘ 

Chinse (tins), v. Also 8 chince, 9 chintze, 
ehinch. [App. the typical form is chzch, dial. 
var, of CINK 2.2 Of this chdtse and chintze are 
corruptions. ] 

1. dial. =Cuinx 2.2 3. : 

1887 Parish & SHaw Kent. Gloss. Chinch, to point or fill 
up the interstices between bricks, tiles, etc., with mortar. 

2. +To caulk; now Maud. to caulk slightly or 
temporarily ; to stop seams, etc, which do not 
admit of regular caulking. Hence Chinsing vé/. 
56,3 attvié. in chinsing-iron, a caulker’s tool for 
chinsing seams with, Smyth Sazlor’s W7.-bk. 

1513 Bk. Keruyugé in Babees Bk. 267 Loke ye haue a 
chynchynge yron, addes, and lynen clothes. “1748 Az- 
son's Voy, 1 it, 317 As.. we might go down immediately 
».we had no other resource left than chincing and 
caulking within board. 1776 Fatconer Marine Dict, 
Chianse, is to thrust oakum into ‘a seam or chink with the 
point of a knife or chissel. This is used as a temporary 
expedient when calking cannot be safely or conveniently 
performed. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. IIL. 4 The 
doors, etc. of the ward-room, were chinsed up to keep out 
the smoke, ¢1860 H. Sruart Seaman's Catech. 61 The 
space. .must be. . filled up with battens, and chintzed. 

Chintse, chintz, var. of Curca, bed-bug. 

Chintz (tfints). Forms: /. 7-8 chints, 7 
chites ; stng. 7 chint, (? 7) 8-9 chints, 8 chince, 
chinse, 8- chintz. [Originally chzz¢s, plural 
of chint, a. Hindi chigé; also formerly found as 
chite, F. chite, Pg. chita, a. Mahrati chit in same 
sense ; both :—Skr. chitra variegated.. The plural 
of this word, being more frequent in commercial 
use, came in course of time to be mistaken for a 
singular, and this to be written chzice, chinse, and 
at length chdzéz (app. after words like Coddezts, 
quarts). This error was not established before 
the third quarter of the 18th c.,.although editors 
and press-readers have intruded it into re-editions 
of earlier works. Cf. the similar dazze for bays.] 

L. ovig. A name for the painted: or stained cali- 
coes imported from India ; ow, a name for cotton 
cloths fast-printed with designs of flowers, ete., in 
a number of colours, generally not less than five, 
and usually glazed. . ‘ 
ta. sing. chint, pl. chints (-2). 

1614 W. Peyton Voy. in Purchas Pilgrinis 1. xv. (1625) I. 
530 Callicoes white and coloured .. Pintados, Chints and 
Chadors. 1663 Preys Diary 5 Sept. Bought my wife a 
chint [so aff. AZS.; ed. chintz], that is, a painted Indian 
callico, for to lineher new study. 1678 J. Puurs Taver- 
uzer's Trav, I. 1. iv. 33 There is also a great ‘Trade for all 
sorts of painted’ Calicuts, which ‘are ‘called .Chites. 1697 
Danmrrer Voy. II. ‘134 Silks, Chints, Muzlins, Callicoes. 
1698 Fryer Acc, EZ. India & P. (Index), Chivt, a sort of 
Callico painted. ‘t723 De For Vay. round World 22 A 
qaaniley of ... wrought silks, muslins and Chints [s0d. edd. 
chintz]. 1977 Rosertson Hist,.Amer. vi. (1783) III. 350 
Japan wares, calicoes, chintz, muslins, silks. 

8. sing. chints (chinseé), chintz, pl. chintzes. 

1719 D'Urrey Piéls I, 163 In Callicoe, or lowly Chinse. 
1732 Porz Zp. Cobhanz 248 Let a charming Chintz fed. 2 
chints] and Brussels lace Wrap my cold limbs. 2746-7 
Hervey Medit., In Flower Garden, The most admired 
chintses. 1755 JoHNsoN, C/inzs, cloath of cotton made in 
India. 1796. Morse Aser. Geog. TI. -353:A-vast* trade in 
chintzes, 1832 Weuster, Chinfs (sing.). @ 1843 Hoop Zo 
Tone Woodgate xviii, The maids in-morning chintz, , 1880 
Bripwoon Jad, Aris IL."9r Masulipatam chintzes. 

2. attrib. OF chintz; covered, .etc., with chintz. : 

x12 ArputHNnor & Swirr Yohu Bull Postser. x, How he 

-.could not sleep but-in a Chints bed. «1722 Loud. Gaz. 


No. 6068/8 One Chince Gown, 1756 Mrs. CaLperwoop in’ 


Scotsman .13 Dec. (1884) 9/6 A ‘very pretty chince night- 
gown, ‘1768 in Gentl.. Mag. XXXVIII. 395 Tivo ladies 
were convicted before the Lord Mayor'in the penalty of £5 
for wearing Chintz-Gowns, x849 Lyrron Caxéoris 13 The 
chintz chatrs in the best drawing-room were uncovered. 
Chiolite (kaidleit). Avin, . [Named 1846; f£. 
Gr. xuwy snow +-Lirg: the etymological formation 
would be chzonolite.] A fluoride of aluminium 
and sodium occurring in the Ilmen mountains.. 


1868 Dawa Adin. (7880) 128. 


B55 


‘Chiopin(e, Chiorm, obs. ff. CHOPINE, CHIURM. 
. Chip (tfip), sJ.1 Also 5-6 chyppe, chype, 5-7 
chippe, 6 chipp, shyppe. [Found since ¢ 1300: 
immediately connected with Curr v.1; though the 
sense is not that of a-verbal sb., as in @ cut, a 
kick, éte.] é 

1. Asmall, and esp. thin, piece of wood, stone, or 
other material, separated by hewing, cutting, or 
breaking ; a thin fragment chopped or broken off. 
(Unless otherwise specified, understood to be of 
wood, and to mean those made by the wood- 


cutter and carpenter in course of their work.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chvon, (1810) 91 Pat hewis ouer his 
heued, pe chip falles in hisine. ¢1440 Prowp. Parv. 75 
Chyppe, gzésguilic, assula, 1481-90 Howard Housch. 
Bks. 29: For caryinge of ij. lodes of chippes xd. a 1528 
Sxecton Col. Cloute 245 Lyke sawdust or drye chyppes. 
iss Even Decades W. Ind. wm. u. (Arb.) 144 He broke the 
dartes into a thousande chyppes. x599 A. M. tr, Gaded- 
houer’s Bk. Physicke 259/t Water, wherin hath bin sodden 
chippes of Iuniper, 1764 Harmer Odserv. xiv. v. 226 
Lighted by chips of deal full of turpentine, burning in a 
round iron frame, 1837 Lyrron £. Maltrav. (1851) 46 
Dry chips..are the things for making a blaze. 1844 P. 
Parley’s Ann. V. 369 The clattering of a chip of tile from 
the battlements. 1873 HaLe / His Name v. 26 Chips on 
the ground showed That the wood-cutters had taken out 
some saplings, 

Jig. a1s4x Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1557) 47 That weigh.. A 
chippe of chance more than a pounde of wit. 1575 Cnurcu- 
yarD (¢itde) The Firste Part of Churchyarde’s Chippes. 
1648 Herrick Hesfer. (Grosart) LI, 169 For kissing love's dis- 
sembling chips The fire scortcht my heart. 1655 GuRNALL 
Chr. in Ariz. xvi. § 4 (1669) 66/t Some indeed he cuts down 
by Chips in Consumptive diseases, they dye by piece-meals. 
1862 Max Muxter(¢i¢le) Chips from a German Workshop. 

2, spec. ka. A paring of bread-crust ; =Cuip- 
PING wb, sb. 2a. Obs. 

cx1440 in Househ, Ord. (1790) 456 With a fewe Chippes of 
light bred stepet in vernage. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cad. 
July 188 Theyr sheepe han crustes, and they the bread ; 
the chippes, and they the chere, . 

b. Cookery. A thin irregular slice ofa fruit, etc. 

1769 Mrs. Rarraup Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 233 Put salt 
in the water for either oranges preserved, or any kind of 
orange chips. /ééd. 243 To make Orange Chips. 1796 
Mrs. Grasse Cookery xxi. 341 Take your apricots or peaches, 
pare them and cut them very thin into chips. 

e. Naut. A small quadrant-shaped piece of wood 


at the end of the log-line. 

1874 Knicur Dict. lech. s.y., The chip is loaded at the 
circular edge so as to float upright, about two thirds being 
immersed in water, . The chip or log being thrown overboard 
catches in the water and remains about stationary there, 
while the cord unwinds as the vessel proceeds. 

d. A counter used in games of chance ; hence, 


slang. a sovereign. 

3873 Slang Dict., Chips, money. 1883 Miss Brappon 
Phant. Fort. xii. (1884) 355 Divers values, from the respect- 
able ‘pony’ to the modest Bo ar 

3. Applied to the keys of a spinet or harpsichord 


(quot. 1600), chessmen (quot. 1645), etc. 

¢ 1600 SHAKS. Sov. cxxviii, To beso tikled they [my lips] 
would change their state, And situation with those dancing 
chips, Ore whome thy fingers walke, 1645 Br. Hatu Co2- 
tentation 37 A skilful player will not stirre one of these 
Chips, but with intention of an advantage. 

4. As a material: Wood (or woody fibre) split 
into thin strips for making hats and bonnets. 

1771 [see]. 1784 Cowrer Lett. 2x Man, A fashionable 
hat .. a black one, ifthey are worn; otherwise chip. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 270 Chip, a material used for plaiting into 
yarious articles of ornament and use, and obtained from the 
leaves of the palm called 7hrinax argentea. 1888 Bow 
Bells 22 June 3 Some of these [bonnets] in chip or crinoline. 

5. Taken as the type of a. anything worthless or 
trifling (see also 10t fo care a chip, etc., in 8.); 
b. anything without flavour, innutritious, or ‘dry’, 
dried.up, scorched, parched. 

@1639 W. WHATELEY Prototypes ut. xxv. (1640) 46 He takes 
not the chips for excellent things, but reckons of them as 
of chips. 1675 Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V. 272 All 
the honours, riches, greatness, and glory of this world are 
but chips, toys, and pebbles to these glorious pearls. 1725 
Duorey Norrn in North Lives II. 303 We had in the ship 
.. fresh_mutton.. but all was chip tome. 1792 A. YounG 
Trav. France 23 They roast every thing to a chip. 1857 
Ho tianp Bay Path viii. roo Discussing some dry chip of 
adoctrine. 1859 Jeenson Brittany xiv. 235 They [boots] 
were burned to a chip. 


6. fig. Something forming a portion of, or 


derived from, a larger or more-important thing, of 


which it retains the characteristic qualities. Usnally 
applied to persons. ; : 

(x6g8 Osporn ‘4d. Sox (1673) 221 As most of the small 
Princes beyond the Alps, are theniselves, or their wives, 
chips-of the Cross.] *x815 Scribdleomania 2, I rank with 
the Nine a true chip of Apollo. x82z2 W. Irvine Braced. 
Hall xiii. 116 A dry chip’ of the University. . 1873 Slang 
Dict. s.v. Chif, Brother chip, one of the-same trade or 
profession. Originally brother carpenter, now general. .1884 
Birmingham Daily Post 28 July. s/s Even a Parnellite 
will help a brother chip-when he is in distress. _ 


bd. 4 Chip of the same block: a person or thing 
derived ffom the same source or parentage. Chip 


. of the old block; one that resembles his father, or 


reproduces the family characteristics ; also applied 


to things. : . : 
x6zx SANDERSON’ Seri. I 205. x627 Zéid. 283-Am not I 
a child of the same Adam... a.chip of the same block, with 


CHIP. 


him?. 1642 Mitton Agol. Sizect. (1851) 297 How well 
dost thou now appeare to be a Chip of the old block. 
1655 Lestrance Chas. f, 126 Episcopacy, which they 
thought but a great chip of the old block Popery. 1660 R. 
Coxe Power § Subj. 266 b, One Mr. Coke (a true Chip of 
the old Block). 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 265 A 
chip of the old block, Patris est filius. 175% SMOLLUETT 
Per. Pic. \xxxiii. 1833 A. Fonsianque Zug. wader 7 Ad- 
minist, 1]. 318 The crab is its mother’s child—a chip of the 
old block. 

7. a. A crack or slight fracture caused by chip- 
ping. b. da/, An act of chipping, a cut with an 
ax, or adze. 

Mod. cotlog. One of the cups has got a chip on the edge. 
South Scotch. Let me take a chip at the tree. 

8. Phrases. + Chzp i one's eye, etc. (obs.; see 
quots.). Mod to care, etc., a chip (sense 5). + Such 
carpenters, such chips. as is the workman, such is 
his work. Chip zu porridge (pottage, broth): 
an addition which does neither good nor harm, a 
thing of no moment. 

1330 [see x]. ¢1400 Vest. Love 1. (1560) 279 b/2, For an old 
Proverbe it is ledged, He that heweth to hie, with chippes 
he may lese his sight. ¢1430 Lypc. in Angdia IX. 1. 112 
Me list nat to hewe chippes ouer myn hede. ¢1g30 R. 
Hitres Cominon-pl. Bk. (1858) 140 Clyme not to hye lest 
chypys fall yn thyn eie. 1556 J. Heywoop Spider & Fl. 
xxxIx. 52 Thei differ not a chip. 1562 — Prov. § Zpigr. 
(1867) 14 So playde these twayne, as mery as three chipps. 
Lbid. ut. vii. Suche Carpenters, suche chips. 1577 STANYHURST 
Deser. frel. iii. in Holinshed V1. 17, L weigh not two chips 
which waie the wind bloweth. 1580 Lyty Auphwes (Arb.) 
467 Looketh high, as one yat feareth no chips. 1603 BrEToN 
Dignitie or Indig. of Men 197 Who looketh hye, may have 
‘a Chip fall in his Eye’. 1675 Corron Scoffer Scoft 115, 
I know, but care not of a Chip. 1686 Goan Cedest. Bodies 
1. xvii. 108 The Sestile is no Chip in Broth..but a very 
considerable Engine. 1688 Vox Cleri Pro Rege 56 A sort 
of Chip in Pottage, which (he hopes) will not do Popery 
much good, nor the Church of England much harm. 1868 
Hotme Lee B. Godfrey xxxi. 164 Basil did not care a chip. 
1880 Ch. Times 25 June (D.), The Burials Bill .. is thought 
..to resemble the proverbial chip in porridge, which does 
neither good nor harm. 

9. attrib. and Comb., as chip-bonnet -hat \sec 
4)} ‘tehip-box, a small box made of thin wood. 


See also CHIP-AX. 

3789 Exuis in Phi, Trans. L1. 211 These seven parcels 
were all put into chip boxes. 1771 Smouterr Humph. Cl. 
26 Apr., The ladies wear .. chip hats. 1810 Aan. Reg. 
418 Wooden boxes called chip-boxes or pill boxes. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 51 A deep..bed of chip 
sand, affording very good whetstones. 1839 W. S. Coveman 
Woodlands (1862) 63 The wood of the White Willow has 
been extensively used in the manufacture of chip-hats, 

+ Chip, 52.2 Ods. Forms: 1 cipp, 5 chyppe. 
[OE. cif, corresp. to Du. £7 neut. ‘small strip of 
wood in the plough which holds fast the plough- 
share’, ad. L. ceppus ‘post, stake, beam of the 
stocks ’, app. also in Jater times in this sense: cf. 
CrEP.] The share-beam of a plough ; also, perh., 
(like L. deatalis) the share itself. : 

cxzo00 Auieric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 102 Deutale, cipp. 
awig0o AZetr. Voc. ibid, 628 Cultur, dentale, vomerque 
Lgdossed] cultere, chyppe, chare. 

Chip (tip), 50.3. Wrestling. [f. Cute v.7] 

1. The technical term for: A trip, a trick, a 
special mode of throwing one’s opponent. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 109 He .. knows a chip or 
two in wrestling, 1883 in Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 It is 
amongst the lighter men that the prettiest chips are seen. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 23 Aug. 4/1 Mr. Steadman’s favourite 
‘chip’ is the ‘long leg strike’. 

2. A quarrel, tiff. dzad. Me 

3877 Holderness Gloss. s.v., We've nivver had a chip sin 
we was wed. ; 

Chip (tfip), v1 [In ME. found only since the 
middle of 1sth c., but prob. in OE, *céppian: Lye 
cites forcyppod =‘ precisus’, from gloss to Cazete- 
cum Heechix, where another gloss has forcorfer. 
EFris. has £7ffer to cut, and MDu., MLG. A2ppen 
to chip eggs, to hatch; implying the existence of 
at least an OLG. (Saxon) Azppazv. But the earlier 
history of the whole group is uncertain ; as is also 
the relation of chif to. chap, chop. In actual 
modern use, ch¢p is in sense 2 used in Scotland = 
chop ; in sense 3 it is treated in Eng. as having the 
same relation to chop, that tp, drzp have to éop, 


' drop, i.e. it expresses a slighter and more delicate 


action.] ' ; 

+1. To chip bread: to pare it by cutting away 
the crust. Obs. ‘ 

1461-83 in Househ. Ord. 71 Them oweth to chippe bredde, 
but not too nye the crumme. x313 Be. Keruynge in 
Babees Bi, 266 Chyppe your soueraynes brede hote. 1554 
Ruoves Bs. Nurture ibid. 66 In your offyce of the Pan- 
trye, see that your bread be chipped and squared. 1397 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. IV, uw. iv. 259 Hee would haue made a 
good Pantler, hee would haue chipp’d Bread well. 1634 
Althorp ALS. in Sal ae Giaaae atk Introd. 37 To 
Furley days chipping bread 00 or og. 1725 BAILEY 
Evasin. ‘Coie. 195-He brings Bread, which the Guests 
may chip every one for themselves. 1727 Pore, etc. Art 
Sinking 113 Uncork the bottle, and chip the bread. 5 
‘T+b. So to chip or chip away-the crust. Obs.” 

- 1586 Cocan Haver Health iv. (1636) 27 The utter crusts 
above and beneath should” be chipped away. 1709 W. 


Kine Cookery 590 "Tis ev’n so the butler chips his crust. 


5-2 


CHIP. 


2. trans.” generally, To hew or cut with an ax or 
adze, or with strokes from any other cutting tool. 
(In South of Scotland the proper word for to cut 
with an ax, to‘ chop’.) 

1606 Suaxs. 77. ¢ Cr v. v. 34 His mangled Myrmidons. 
That noselesse, handlesse, hackt and chipt, come to him. 
1699 Dampier Voy, II. u. ii. 57 The sap is white and the 
heart is red: the heart is used much for dying ; therefore 
we chip off all the white sap, till we come to the heart. 

. 1930 THomson Autumn 82 Industry.. Taught him [the 
savage] to chip the wood. 1783 Ainswortn Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) s.v. 4.7, Chipped with an ax, dolabvatus. 1832 G. 
Porter Porcelain §& Gl. 235 The workman. .cuts, or rather 
chips, the pipe into pieces of the requisite size. 1883 Has- 
Lan Vet not J 17 Busy chipping and cutting wood. . 

8. To break off (by a sharp blow with anything 
hard) small fragments from wood, stone, or other 
hard substances (especially from an edge); to re- 
duce or shape by thus removing small portions at 
atime. (In this sense it is in use a kind of dim. of 
chop.) a. with the substance as obj. 

3859 Handbk. Turning 9 Do not push them roughly 
against the wood _.. or you will spoil their edge, and chip 
the work. 1872 Etracomse Bells of Ch. ix. 260 Chipping, 
and modulating the sound of every bell. 1876 Green Short 
fist. ix. § x (882) 588 Statues were chipped ruthlessly 
into decency. : 

b. with the fragments as obj. (with of, from, 
etc.) 

1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 539 Coming to the edge of a layer 
+. they have occasionally chipped it off. 1866 KixcsLey 
Herew. vii. 131 They chipped several small pieces of stone 
from the walls. 1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 261 Men 
who chipped bits of rock and cherished fossils. 

c. with the product as obj.: To produce or 
make by chipping. 

1851 D. Jerrotp S¢. Giles xxi. 214 As nice an epitaph as 
was ever chipped by stone-cutter. 

G. ctr. (for refl.) 

1753 [see Cuprinc vdd, sb. 1.] 1803 Aled. Frul. UX. 49 
It is extremely brittle, chipping on the smallest fall or shock. 
¢1865 J. Wipe in Circ. Sc..1. 23/2 This often causes the 
earthy matter to ‘chip’ off. 

+4, ¢vans. To crack or fissure the surface of ; to 
chap; =Cuapv.! 3. Obs. exc. dial. 

1508 Fisuer On Ps. cil, Wks. 148 After the erth be brent, 
chyned, and chypped by the hete of the sonne. 1580 LyLy 
Euphues 12, The beauty [of a fine face} .. parched with 
the Sunnes blaze, and chipped with the Winters blast. 

b. dutr. (for ref.) 
_ 855 Whitby Gloss., Chip, to chop as the lips or hands 
in frosty, weather. 

+5. txtr. Of seeds or buds: To break open, 
burst, germinate ; to break into leaf or blossom. 

1513. Douctas Znei’s xu. Proj. 124 The rois knoppis.. 
Gan chyp, and kyth thare vernale lippis red. 168x Cotvit 
Whigs Supplic, (175) 1900 When bushes budded, and trees 
did chip [#ofe, blossom]. 1734 Currets in PAil, Trans. 
XXXVIIL. 275, I sow the sri pretty thick, and in forty- 
eight Hours it will begin to chip. 

. rans. Of chickens, etc. : To crack and break 
away (the egg-shell) in hatching. 

1606 Warner Ab, Eng. xv. xcvii. 387 Then had Church- 
pride chipped Shell. 1818 Scorr Rod Roy xxxv, ‘In comes 
Rashleigh and chips the shell, and out bangs the wonder 
amang us.’ 1823 Byron Age Bronze vy, Thou isle!.. That 
saw'st the unfledged eaglet chip his shell! 1823 — sland 
iv. ii, The young turtle, crawling from his shell, Steals to 
the deep..Chipp’d by the beam, a nursling of the day. 

b. transf. To crack or break the shell of a nut. 

1846 Lannor Lexan. Shaks. Wks. 1846 11. 273 The little 
tame squirrel that chippeth his nuts. 

7. -lustralia. To harrow (ground). Cf. CHor. 

1798-1802 D. Coturns WV. S. Vales 24 The following prices 
of labour were now established: Chipping fresh ground, 
12s, 3@ per acre; Chipping in wheat, 7s, x8x8 J. Horr in 
Aden: (1838) 11. 91 ‘Twenty shillings per acre for breaking the 
ground. .and ten for chipping (the name used in New South 
Wales for harrowing). 

-8. Chip tz (colloq.): to interpose smartly, ‘cut 
in’, Cf. Cuor in, 

¢1870 Bret Harte Jn the Tunnel, Just you chip in, Say 
you knew Flynn, 1888 Star 12 Dec. 3/3 Justice Smith here 
chipped in with the remark that counsel, ..had not curtailed 
their cross-examination, 

qT 9. Lo chip at; to aim a blow at, peck at, hit 
at, pick a quarrel with. [Of uncertain position: 
possibly related to next in sense c.] 

2803 Month, Mag. XIV. 326 Geddes. .has translated more 
of it..in a manner which it is the utmost of erudition to 
chip at, and of taste to criticize, 1888 Pall Mall G, 18 Feb, 
7/2 So direct were his allusions to us that a prisoner whis- 
pered to me, ‘ He is chipping at you, Burns’, . 

Chip (tfip). v.2 Chiefly zorth. [Known in 
books only since the 18th c.; but perh, cognate 
with ON. 2z#/a ‘to scratch, pull’, refl. ‘ to struggle, 
also to make a sudden motion, quiver convulsively ’, 

. also with Du. al to seize, catch, ensnare. Re- 
lation to Curr v1 is uncertain.] i Ps 

a. trans, To trip up, cause .to stumble (esp. in 
wrestling). b. zztr. To step along nimbly, trip 
along. ¢. zzz. To fall ov, to quarrel. as 

&, b. 1788 Marsuaty Kur. Zeon. Gloss., Chip, to trip: 
as, ‘to chip up the heels’: or, to ‘chip a fall’; as in wrest- 
ling. 1855 Whitty Gloss. To Chip up, or rather ‘to be 
chipped up’, to be tripped up, as by the foot catching a 
stonc. 1876 Rouinson Afid-Yorksh. Gloss., Chip, to trip 
or cause to stumble. 1878 Cumberld, Gloss. Chip, to trip: a 


term in wrestling, 


those that Dress the Round or Bing Ore. 
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-C. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Chip, to quarrel. ‘ We chip’d 
oot.” 1878. 7, Lincolush, Gloss., Chip, to quarrel. ‘They 
chipped about the election for coroner, and hev never spok 
to one another sin.’ 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Chip out, to 
fall out. ‘They chipped out while they were drinkin’.” © 

Chip-ax (tfipyeks). [f Cur v.1+Ax sb] A 

small “ax used with one hand for cutting timber 
into the required shape. (Formerly, sometimes an 
adze.) x . 
, 1407 Test, Ebor. (1836) I. 347 Lego Petro meo apprenticio 
jchipax. 1529 More Cow. agst. Trib... Wks. 1187/1 A 
carpenter stoode hewing with his ch: axe vpon 2 pece 
of timber, 1609 Bince (Douay) Ps. Ixxtiifiv.] 6 In hatchets, 
and chippeaxe they have cast itdowne. 1611 Cotar., Aisceait, 
a Chip-axe, or one-handed plane-axe, wherewith Carpenters 
hew their timber smooth. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. 
Gen, 192 A Little plaining ax or Chip-ax. 1745 Codentelia’s 
Husb.u. ii, Let the ploughman make no less use of a chip- 
ax than of a plough-share. 1874 Knicur Diet. Mech, 
Chig-ax, a small, single-handed ax used in chipping or 
listing a block. 

Chip-chop (tfi:pit{pp), 2. [Reduplicated for- 
mation on chog.] Chopping, harshly consonantal. 

1630 J. Tavor (Water P.) ks. 27/1 The sweet Italian 
and the Chip Chop Dutch, /did. (N.) Our outlandish chip- 
chop gibrish gabbling [i. e. as contrasted with Greek, Latin, 
and Italian}. . 

Chipeener, corr. of CHopine, high-heeled shoe. 

Chiplet. [f Carr sb.1+-Ler.] A little chip. 

1873 Earve Philol. Eng. Tong, (ed. 2) 125 Turn we..from 
these chiplets to view the machine that flings them out. 

+Chiplin, Obs, ? Little chip. 

1672 R. Witp Poet. Licent. 28 Popes were Kings Chiplins 
first, their Chaplains next. 

Chipmuck, -munk (tfi:pmak, -mank). Also 
-minck, -monk, -muk. [‘ Prob. an Indian word’ 
(Bartlett) ; though the synonym chzfping-squirrel 
(unless formed from chipmuz&) suggests that ‘ chip- 
monk’ may be an English i are 

A species of ground-squirrel, the Striped Squirrel, 
Wackee, or Chipping Squirrel, of North America. 

1842 Mrs. Kirxtann Forest Life (Bartlett), Watching the 
vagaries of the little chipmonk, as he glanced from branch 
to branch, ‘1834 P. B. St. Joun Amy Moss 13, I would not 
give a chip-minck’s tail for both our scalps, if we were cir- 
cumvented by that noted rascal. 1868 Woon Homes without 
#.i. 31 The Chipping Squirrel, or Hackee, or Chipmuck 
(Tamas Lysteri), is peculiarly conspicuous, 1878 Brack 
Green Past. x\v. 359 The merry little chipmunk. 1882 
Hawtuorne Fortune's Fool 1, xxxiii, Hares and striped 
chipmonks cantered and scudded amidst the huckleberry 


bushes. 

Chipped (tfipt), ppl.a. [f. Curp v1 and sb.1] 

+1. Chapped. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. ji. (1495) 633 Chyppid 
chynnes and whelkes of the lyppes. xg30 Patscr. 307/2 
Chypped as ones face or handes ts with the marche wynde. 

2. Ciit into chips; made with chips or small 
pieces. 

zs99 Minsneu Sf. Dict., Engastdry ..to make inlaied 
worke, as chipped worke or checker work with bone, or 
timber. 16xx Corcr., Chappld..also, chipped ; as bread. 

3. Having small pieces chopped or broken off 
the edges or surface; broken off in small pieces; 
made by chipping (as prehistoric flint implements). 

863 A, Tytor Zduc, § Afanuf. 47 The supposition of 
man having lived in caves, using only the most simple tools 
made from chipped flint. 1865 Tyior Lardy Hist. Alan. 
viii, 195 A set of chipped implements belonging to the.. 
period of the cromlechs. 

Chippendale (tfipéndell), z. [f name of a 
celebrated cabinet-maker and furniture designer of 
the 18th c.: see first quot.] Applied to a par- 
ticular style of light and elegant drawingroom 
furniture; also to a style of book-plates. [Hence 
Chippendalism. 

(z754 T. Ciuprenpane (¢é4/e) Gentleman and_ Cabinet- 
Makers Director.] 1876 Mrs. Ontrnant Odd Couple 167 
(Hoppe) The chair upon which Mrs. ‘T. satavas an elegant 
chippendale, 188 Warren Book-flates iv. 28 The Chip- 
pen ale style, which is the leading artistic fashion on Eng- 
ish ex-libris after 1750. Jdéd¢. xiv. 162 By 1780, Rey soe 
dalism had become on book-plates practically thing of the 

ast. 1882 Miss Brappon A/ut. Royai I, i. 14 Spindle- 
legged Chippendale tables. 

Chipper (tfipar), 5.2 [f Curr v1+-er1] 
gen. On who or that which chips. b. spec. +A 
knife used for ‘ chipping’ bread (o0s.). 

1513 Bk. Keruyngein Babees Bk, 266 One knyfe to square 
trenchoure loucs, an other to be a chyppere. 1616 R. 
Clrow.ey) Siwes' his. u. 775 Some bread-chipper or 
greasy cooke. 1747 Hooson AM/iner's Dict. Eiij, Chippers, 
1789 Burns Jo 
Capt, Riddel, Our friends the reviewers, those chippers and 
hewers. 1873 J. Ricnarps Mood-working: Factories 129 A 
ship caulker, a chipper, or a carpenter, .hardly knows, how 
the blows of the mallet or hammer are directed to: .thechisels 
or the nails. 1880 Academy 15 May 366/1 No anthropoid 
ape at the present day. .is a stone-chipper or a bone-cutter. 

+2. Name ofa bird. Ods. a 

1668 Six T. Browne J!/£s, (1882) III. 510 Two small birds: 
the bigger called a chipper, or detudz carptor. 


“Chipper (tfipar), 52.2 dial. and .U. S. * [f. 
Curpper v.] Twitter, light chatter. 
1863 E. Burritt Walk to Lands End 314 A mirthfal 


chipper and laugh under the song of the soaring larks, Jézd, 
41x The twitter and chipper of birds. 


Chipper (tfipar), 2. US. [App. the same 
word ty northern Eng, 2zper lively, nimble, frisky, 


CHIPPING. - 
and peth, orig. a southern or midi. Eng. form of 
it; but now known only in U.S., and probably 
associated with, and influenced by CHIPPER v.} 
Lively, brisk, cheerful ; ‘ chirpy’. 

1837-40 Hattaurton Clock, (1862) 236 There sot Katey 
- lookin’ as bloomin’ as a rose, and as chipper as a canary 
bird. 1849 THoreau IVeck Concord Riv. Tuesd, 234 The 
sparrows seem always chipper, never infirm. x86x HoLianp 
Less. Lifei. 2x They are cheerful, and chipper, and sun- 
shiny, and not easily moved to anger. 

Chipper (tfi:pez),'v. dial. and U.S. [Prob. 
partly a metathesis of chivrup; but also independ- 
ently imitative of the sound indicated; the form 
being diminutive-frequentative, like /witler, chat- 
ter, totter, etc.] 

1. zxtr. Of birds: To twitter, chirp; (of persons, 
or of streams) to babble, chatter. 

x8.. Mary Stone in Schaff & Gilman Libr. Relig. Poctry 
(1885) 55 On my pine-tree bough The Chipperings are 
hushed. a@x825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Chipper, to chirp.. 
a metathesis of that word or rather of chirrap. 1861 Mrs. 
Stowe Pearl Orr's Ist. 22 Always chippering and chatter- 
ing to each other, like a pair of antiquated house-sparrows. 
1865 E. Burrirr Walk to Lana's End 360 The sparkling 
stream that chippered among the ferns. 

2. trans, To make ‘ chipper’ or lively, to cheer 
wp. O.S. [£. CHIPPER a.] 

1873 Mrs. Wuitney Other Girls xviii. (1876) 235 Setting 
to work to ‘chipper’ her mother up. . 

+ Chippering, v/. sb.1, Obs. vare—1. =CuHIr- 
PING wbé. sb. 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. exxxviii. (1495) 695 
‘The juys of the Cambmok helpith ayenst. the chypperynges 
[ed. 1582 chipperings] of the tonge. 

Chippering, wd/. sb.2 Twittering. 

38. .-61 See Cuiprer v. 1. 

Chippine, obs. form of CHOPINE. . 
Chippiness (tfitpinés). Azmorous. [f, Corey 
+-nxEss.] State of being chippy, or ‘dry as a 
chip’; shortness of temper. ‘ 
1887 Spectator 26 Mar. 414 The utmost dryness.. sheer 

chippiness of manner. 

Chipping (tfipin), vd/. sd. [f. Cur v.1] 

1. The action of the verb Cuip; the act of chop- 
ping lightly or breaking off small pieces, of crack- 
ing or breaking the shell of an egg, etc. 

16x1 Cotcr. s.v. Chaffslis..the chipping of bread. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supg., Chipping, a phrase used by the 
potters and China-men to express that common accident.. 
the fl mg off of small pieces, or breaking at_the edges. 
2816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. § Art I. 17 Metals are 
sometimes wrought by chipping. 2836 Emerson Wature i. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 141 A little chipping. .patching, and wash- 
ing. 1865 Tytor Zarly Hist. ‘fan, viii, Show a vast pre- 
dominance of chipping over grinding, 

2. concr. +&. A paring of the crust of a loaf. 
(Usually in g/.) Ods, . 

*474 in Housch. Ord, (2790) 32 The Pantryes, Chippinges, 
and broken breade. 1592 Nasne P. Peuilesse (ed. 2) F 19 b, 
Thou hast capt and kneed him. .for a chipping. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat, Mel. m. i. 1 iii, (261) 430 Poor Lazarus lies 
howling .. he only secks chippings. 1727, Brapiuy Fam. 
Dict. s.v. Duck, [Ducks] eating such Grain or Chippings 
as you shall throw to them. 

b. ge. A small piece (of wood, stone, etc.), 
chipped off, esp. in dressing or shaping. .(Usually 
pl. Cf. parings, cattings, ete.) Also fig. 

1440 Proms, Parv. 75 Chyppynge of ledyr, or clothe, or 
other lyke, suecidia. 1610 Althors ALS. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons Introd, 6 A little new cesterne of lead, abinge 
to putt the ah age in, @1631 Donne Serm, sli, 41x These 
Chippings of the world, these fragmentary and incoherent 
Men (who embrace no calling). 1677 Prot Oajfordsh, 244 - 
The chippings of the stone they hew at their Quarry, 2747 
Hooson Aliner’s Dict: 8j, Scaflings [is] what comes off 
from the Ore in dressing it... which is called also by the 
name of Chippings. 3865 English, Mag. Feb.'152 Deal- 
ing in parings and chippings of reasoning, rans 

+3. Chapping (of the skin). 04s, exc. dial. 

1545 RaynoLp Syrth Alan, 116 Exulceration or chyppyng 
of the mouth. x607 Torsri, Jour. Beasts 148 A dogs 
head madeinto powder. .cureth..thechippings inthe fingers 

4, attrib.as chipping-ax = CHIP-ax ; chipping- 
bit=chipping-piece b.; chipping-chisel, a cold 
chisel with a slightly convex face for chipping off 
the inequalities of cast-iron; + chipping-knife, a 
knife used for ‘ chipping’ bread (ods.; .see CHIP 
v1); chipping-machine, ‘a planing-machine 
for cutting dye-wood into chips’ (Knight Dict. 
Alech.); chipping-piece (Founding), ‘a. an 
elevated cast (or forged) surface, affording surplus 
metal for reduction by the tools; . the projecting 
piece of iron cast on the face of a piece of iron- 
framing, where it is intended to be fitted against 
another’ (Knight}; +chipping-time, see quot. 
and Carr v.l 5 (obs, 2? dial). -So chépping-block. | 

‘x6xx Cotar., Efcan,a Coopers *chipping ax. 1849 Specif, 
Britten's patent No.'r2. 548 Instead of the ordinary *chip- 
ping bit. I use 2 set screw. 1601 Q. Elis. Househ. Bk. 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 294 The yeomen [of the Pantry] have 
for their fees, all the chippings of breade .. for the which 
they find *chipping knives. ‘x6x0 Adthorp ALS. in Simp- 
kinson Weashingtous Introd. 8 Itm paring iron, cheeping 
knives, tosting forke. ¢1750 W. Exus Mod, Husbandutan 
I. i, 2 If it [wheat] has a good’ sprouting or *shipping-time, 
x792 Worcorr (P. Pindar) 2p. on New-Made Lore Wks. . 
28x2 III. 191 The Carpenters... the men of *¢’ ippi: < trade, 


CHIPPING. 


Chipping, common var. of CHEAPING market, 
in epee mee 

Chipping, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1s¢2.] 

1. That chips; see the verb. In quot. = ger- 
ihineting (obs. 2? dial.), 

ex7go W. Etus Alod. Husbandm. Vi. ii. 5 The chipping 
part of the wheat, as we call it in Hertfordshire. 

2. Cond. as chipping-bird, a small species of 
sparrow (Zonotrichia socialts) common in the 
United States ; chipping-squirrel = Cupmuck. 

1849 THorEau Week Concord Riv. Tues. 205 The chip- 
ping or ape squirrel, 1868 [see Cuirmuck]. 1869 Bur- 
roucus in Galaxy Afag. we he chipping-bird, 

Chippy (tfipi), 2. [ Curr sb.1 and ol+-¥1.] 

1. Of, or composed of, chips 

x7z9 Savace Wanderer 1. (R.) Here my chill'd veins are 
warm’'d by chippy fires. . 

2. Full of chaps; chapped. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 301 Eyes, nose, 
and mouth chippy with lamp-black and undue evaporation. 

8. Resembling a chip; as dry as a chip, 

1866 Sat. Row, 31 Mar. 375 A few... have passed a dry, 
chippy, verselegs youth, 1883 E, Pensect-Etmuirst Creane 
Lewestersh, 386 Chippy and parched. 

b. Vulgarly applied to the physical sensations 

a eg after alcoholic dissipation. 

. collog, Given to chipping, ready to chip. ( fig.) 

1888 ' Poor Nellie’ 27 She won't then be quite so chippy 
on her chipping-block. 

hip-squirre] = Currsvor. 

31884 J, C. Gornsairn Himself Again i. 5 A little chip- 
squirrel, no thicker than one’s finger. 
“Chip-stone. (See quot. 

1884 Sat. Rev, 13 Sept. 334/2 There are also some artificial 
and complicated games with the peg-top, especially one 
called chipstone, which we never saw played. 

hiquiney, -ie, obs. ff. CHEQUEEN, 

{Chiragon. Ots. [f Gr. xefp hand + dyav 
leading, guiding.] _ (See quot.) 

1832 A thenzrm 781 The Chiragon, or guide for the hand 
-.by the assistance of which a person who has become blind 
after having learned the art of writing may continue its 
practice without the risk of confounding words or lines to- 

ether, 28g: Catalogue Lxhib. Il. 538 The chiragon, a 
hand pice for blind and tremulous writers. . 

tChira‘grical, a. Ods, [f. L. chiragricus, f. 
chiragra, tr. xeipaypa gout in the hand+-1c+ 
-AL.] Pertaining to, or iyo » gout in the hand. 

{xg85 Liovp Treas, Health G 2 gra, ye gout of the 
legges and. feete, and Chiragra the goute of the fingers.] 
1644 Butwer Chérol, § Chiron, 52 The standers by heartily 
wish their Hands qualified with some Chiragracall prohibi- 
tion. 1646 Sir T. Browns Psend, Zp. ww. iv, 186 Chiragricall 
persons doe suffer in this finger. sometimes first of all. 

Chirapsy (keicrepsi), Med, [ad. mod.L, chz- 
rapsta, a, Gr. xetpayia hand-to-hand combat, also 

ents friction.| Touching or rabbing with the 

nd, 

1828 M. Ryan Man, Midwifery 1x9 Whether the appli- 
cation of the mother’s hand (chirapsy) to any particular 
part of her body..can .. induce an organic change on the 
same‘part of the fostus, [188 Syd, Soc, Lex., Chirapsia, 
Gentle friction, manipulation.J 

(Chirayta (tfiraiti), chiretta(tfire't#). Also 
chirata, chireeta. [a. Hindi chiraitd, Bengali 
chirata, Dakhni chiraéta, Marathi &irazta:—Skr. 
hirata-tikta butter plant of the Kiratas, an ancient 
forest tribe on the N.E. of Bengal.] A plant, 

Ophelia (or Agathotes) Chirayta, N. O. Gentiana- 
ex, fourid in northern ‘India. -b. The bitter tonic 
obtaincd' from this, used like quinine, 

183x J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 115 Chivetta or 
Chirayta, a perennial plant, growing in Hindostan and 
Bengal. .x847 Nat. Zucyct. I, 277 Chirayta possesses the 
ARLEY Mat. Afed, 


: 


general properties of bitter tonics.. 2876 


(ed, 6) 51 Chiretta contains two bitter principles, chiratin 


and ophelic acid, : 

Hence \Chiray'tin, chiva'tin, Chirato'genin, 
Chem.-bitter principles obtained’ from chirayta. - 

1847 Wat. Encycl. 1. 277 What is .. sold as a sulphate of 
chiraytine is well known to be only the disulphate of quinia. 
188: Syd. Soc. Lex., Chiratin,.CHs0is. One of the two 
bitter constituents of chirata ..a yellow, somewhat hygro- 
scopic powder .. Chiratogenin, Cjy Ho Og.. a yellowish> 
brown, amorphous, bitter substance, a 

hirche, obs, form of-CHURCH., 

tChizve1. Oés. Also 4 schyre, 5 chyre, 6 
chyer, 7 chier; cheyre. [This appears first as a 
variant reading for chzpe; subseq. chive appears aS a 
variant of this. What are the precise relations be- 
tween chithe, chire, chive, it is difficult,to say; chive 
might be a phonetic corruption of chitie or a 
graphic-alteration of chive: see CarruE, GHIVE2, 
‘A sprout, a slender blade of grass, etc. ; the pisti 
ar ie of flowers; a fibre.” 2 © 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.xvi. xci. (Harl, MS.- 4789) 
In be myddel stondeb schyres of saffron (Harl; 614 aes 3 
Bodl, §& BM. Addit. 27944 chibes; Wyxkyn de Worde 149 
(659) chyres ; Berthelet 1535 chywies.]*. 2483 Cath. An ns 
Chire, gentinen, 2X92 Drayton Harmony, Soe Selec 
il, As lily flower. excells the thorn or little chyer of grass. 
x6xx Cotcr., /i6res, The small strings, or haire-like threads 
of roots..in Lincolne-shire they are tearmed Cheyres. “s6z 
Markuam Zug, Housevw. 1. vi. (2668) 149 ‘Pick’ out of it ni 
manner of motes, chiers of grass, - 7 0 "Ste 


+ Chire 3, 00s, Form of Kinz, OE. gyre, 


Choice. ; 
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The palatalization of ¢ before an umlaut:vowel was un: 
known to-OE.: c&évé was doubtless influenced by the cz 
forms of the cognate vb. cheosez, and the increasing exten- 
sion of cé- to the parts which had properly 4, Sec Croose, 

exx7g Lamb. Hom. 219 God. .let hi. .habben azen chire. 

[Chire v. ? misprint for Carw. (Halliwell ex- 


plains ‘to feast or make cheer ’.) 


1598 Br. Hay Saé, m1. ii. 123 What tho he chires on purer 
manchets crowne.] ne 

Cc. , chiriche, obs. ff. Caurog, 

Chiri(e, chirisch, obs. ff. Caunry, CHrnisy. 

Chirk (tf5zk), v. Forms: (1 ceareian), 4-6 
chirke, 5-6 chyrke, 5-7 cherk(e, 6 churke, 6- 
ehirk. [In its origin, a variant of Coank :—OE. 
cearcian, stridzre, with which sense I coincides. 
The change to chirk was not phonetic, but evi- 
dently a modification adapted to express a thinner 
sound; another (Sc.) variant CHORK, expresses a 
coarser sound. 

It was in the form ciiérk that the word was applied to the 
voice of birds, for which the original chark was not 
(Here association with c/év may also have worked.) In 
this sense there further arose the variants Curt and Cuirep, 
the latter of which became the prevailing form.) 

1. zztr. To make a strident noise; to grate (or 
otherwise make a noise with)-the teeth; to creak 
asadoor; tocroak. Ods, exc. Se. dial. 

crooo AEieric Gram, xxvi. (Z.) 157 Stridco 08d strido ic 
cearcige odde ic gristbitige. 1386 Cuaucer Parson's 7. 
? 53 Of hem that bileeuen in diuynailes as..by chirkynge 
of dores, 1387 TREvIsA Fieri (Rolls) I, 159 Makip hir 
noyse wip grisbaytynge and chirkynge of teeb. 1398 — 
Barth. De P. R. Xvi. XXxvii. (1495) 565 Electrum chyrketh 
and chaungyth ofte in to divers colours [ed. 1535 maketh a 
great chyrkynge noyse]. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chyrk- 
ynge, sidilatus. Ibid., Chyrkyu’, sibido, 1632 Liticow 
Trav, 1X. (1682) 418 Lest the vehemency of Chirking Frogs, 
vex the wish'’d for Repose, 2806 R.Jasuesox Pos. Ball. Il. 
338 Jam.) The doors will chirk. 7 

3. To chirp, chirrup (as a bird); to make a 
noise with the lips like a bird’s chirp; to squeak 
(as a mouse). arch. and dial, (Not in Sc.) 

1386 Cuaucer Summoner’s T. 96 [He] kist hirswete, and 
chirkith as a sparwe With his lippes. x530 Pauscr. 484, I 
chyrke, I make a noyse, as myse do in a house. 1433 More 
Apology x\vii. Wks. 922/1 A few birdes. .chirking and fleing 
from bushe to bushe. 1565-78 Cooper Thesaurus, Gingrio, 
to churke or make a chirme as birdes doe. 1875 TURBERV. 
Bk. Falconrie 143 Chyrke wyth your voyce and use those 
other soundes which ers do to their hawkes. 186: 
Swinpurne Poems § Ball., Masque Q. Bersabe 28 Ye chir' 
as starlings that be fed. 1885 A. Donson Sign Lyre 2or 
‘The sparrow. .chirketh lustily. . 

+b. trans. To incite by ‘chirking’. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans B. iiijb, Cherke hir and whistyll_ hir 
[the hawk]. 1601 Hottanp Pliny xxxv. x, A horse-rider 
cheering and cherking up his horse. 

3. To become cheerful, cheer #42. (U. S. collog.; 
see CHIRK a.) 

1860 Hotand Afiss Gilbert vi. 102, I ra’ally hope. .she'll 
chirk up, and get along comfortable. 

Chirir (t{itk), 2. U.S. collog. [perh. £, Cum 


irl: (t{Szk), @. 
v.: but pee associated with cheer] ‘Lively, 
cheerful, in good spirits’. ‘It is in popular use 


in New England’ (Webster 1828). 

x828 in Wesster. 18.. Major Downing’s Letters (Bart- 
lett) The General looked as Chick and lively as a skipper. 
3876 Hottanp Sev. Oaks vii. 93 Be’n purty chirk this sum- 
mer? are Se in Free Ch. Monthly Aug. 244/1 He 
was as chirk and bright a little fellow as ever was. 

Chirking, vil. sb. and pl. a. See Cummk v. 

Chir] (t/5:1), v. Sc. [Imitative of the sound: 
see Cum 2%] To warble, to utter 2 long note 
with modulation ; sometimes, to emit a low melan- 
choly sound. 

2818 Ballad in Ldind, Mag. Oct. 327 (Jam.) The laverock 
chirl’t his cantie sang. 18.. Hoce Aunt of Lildon 323 
(Jam.) The chirling ‘echoes went and came. 1838 Fa 

STRUTHERS Poetic Tales 78 Short syne ye took a chirlin fit. 

Hence Chiri sd, 

¢x600 Monrcomerie Sov. li. 3 Thy chivring chirlis, vhilks 
changinglie thou chants. 1830 Zoologist VII. 2527 [Cross- 
bills) .. commence _a fretful, unhappy chirl, not unlike the 
Redpole’s, 1872 Cartyte in J/ys. C.’s Letz. I. 3 His voice 
seta kind of musical warble (‘chirl’ we vernacularly 
called it). 

Chirim (tf52m), sb. arch, and dial, Forms: 1 
eirm, cyrm, 3 chirm, 6 chirme; 5-4 chyrme, 
eherme, 6 chearm, charme, 6-7 churme, 7 
ehurmne : cf. alsoCHarM sb.2 [Immediately con- 
nected with Cama v.] . 

1. Noise, din, chatter, vocal noise (in later times 
esp. of birds). 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 925 Fragor,suoeg, cirm. ¢975 Ruski. 
Gosp. Mace xxy.6 Mt walddere wiht peciem gecorden wees. 
1000 in Wr.-Wiillcker 205 Clangor, tubarum sonus .. dyne, 

epun, cyrm, a 1280 Owl & Night. 305 The} crowe bigrede 

im .. And gop to him mid heore chirme.: 1513 Doucias 
Eneis m1. v1. 14 That waderstgndis the... chirme of every 
birdis voce on fer. 1806 Train Poctical Rev, 79 (Jam.) 
chirm she heard..out o’a hole she shot her head. |. 

.2, esp, The mingled din or noise of many birds 
or voices, the ‘hum’ of school children, insects, etc. 

1530 Parser. 627 What a cherme these byrdes make [ jar- 


zene | 1847 Brenp Left. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 


379 Words confirnied with a churnie of those that stood, 
about.” 1556 Hoy tr. Castilione's Courtycr (x577) Giia, 
Then was'thére heard':a cherme of loude speaking. xg56 J- 
Hevwoon Spider §: F. lv. x With this a chirme in mumering ~ 


CHTRO-. 


there fell: Amongst them [insects] all, z600 Hottanp Livy 
vi. 235 Grammer schooles ringing againe with a chirme of 
schollers. x622 Bacon Hex. VZJ, 186 [Perkin] was con- 
Galghed leasurely on Horsebacke.. through Cheape-side .. 
with the Churme of a thousand taunts and reproches, 184: 
livaser's Mag. XXII. 457 A coming tempest announces 


- itself by the birds subduing their song to a chirm. 


3. A company or flock (of finches). Ods. 
¢2430Lync. Hors, Shepe, 8 G.(1822)30A chyrme of fynches, 
aswarme of bees, 1486 Sh. St. i dbans F vj, A Cherme of 

Goldefynches. 1688 in R. Hotme Armoury i. 311/t. 

Chirm (tf5im), 2. arch. and dal. Forms: 1 
cirm-an, cyrm-an, 3 chirmen, 5-6 chirme, 
ehyrm(e, 6- chirm, (9 churm). [OE. cérm-an 
to ery out, shout, make a noise. Cf. Du. Lermen, 
MDu. dermen, Larmen, to mourn, lament, MLG. 
kermen. The ulterior history is uncertain. ] 

1, éntr, To cry out, vociferate, roar: originally used 
widely ; but in Middle and modem English, chiefly 
restricted to the melodious chatter or warbling of 
birds, or of human beings compared to birds. 

atooo ¥ndith 270 Hi ongunnon cirman hlude. @ r000 
Guthlac (Gr.) 880 Swa wilde deor cirmdon, ax2z25 Ancr. 
R. 152 Sparuwe..cheatered euer ant chirmed. So ouh ancre 
.. Chirmen & cheateren euer hire bonen. ¢1475 Partenay 
878 Briddes..meryly chirmed in the grene wod. 1595 Dun- 
can App. Ety mol. Ch D. S.) Repr. Gloss. xm, Caztidfo, to 
chanteorchirme. 1623 Cocxeran 11, To Chirme like birdes, 
Gingreate. 17oo Watiace Acc. New Caledonia in Misc. 
Cur. (1708) UL. 427 We have a Monkey aboard that chirms 
like a Lark. 1774 Fercusson Poems (1845) 12 Linties, 
chirmin’ frae the spray. 1808 R. Axperson Cumbrid. Ball. 
3t Then he wad chirm and talk, And say, Ded, ded; Mam, 
mam, and aw. 1840 Gact Deion Dest., etc. 63 Admiring 
wonder churm’d from all the throng. 1860-80 Fercuson 
Cumbrid. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Chirm, to chirp. 1865 A. Suitit 
Susu, Skye (1880) 345 The fairy sits. .chirming and singing 
songs to the cows. : 

2. vans, or with cognate object. 

1728 Ramsay Gentl. Sheph. 1. i, To hear the birds chirm 
o'er their pleasing rants! 1832-53 IVhistle-Binkie Ser. t. 
98 The corn-craik was chirming His sad eerie cry. 

Hence Chirming vé/. 5d. and ppl. a. 

148: Caxton Old Age, And knewe the thyngys to come 
by the chyrmyng and by the song and y the countenance 
of foulys and birddys. 1595 Duncan Afp. etymalog.{E.D.S.) 
Augur,a gesser be the chirming of birds. 1854 Phesie 
AliNar 33 A chirming .. foolish woman. 1877 Ourpa Puck 
xxix. 359 Sounds of .. stirring bees and chirming birds. 

Chirne, obs. form of Caunn. 

Chiro-, chir-, =Gr. xe:po- combining form of 
xelp hand, appearing in Greek in a very large 
number of words; several of these were adopted 
in Latin with the spelling chzvo-, e.g.chirographum, 
chivomantia, chivonomia, chirothéica, chirtrgia, 
and have thus passed into the modern langs.; many 
more have been taken by these directly from Greek, 
e.g. chirocracy, chiroscopy, chirosophy, chirotechiy, 
or formed from Greek elements and on Greek ana- 
logies, as chiropodist, chirosopher. In modem 
technical terms, esp. those of botany and zoology, 
the spelling is often chetir-, e.g. chetranthus, cheir- 
optera, chetvotheriunt. 

In words thoroughly naturalized in Latin, CH was treated 
as C, and had in Romanic the phonetic history of ¢ be- 
fore 7: hence such medL. forms as civoyraphunt, ciro- 
gryllus, cirotheca, ciromancia, cirurgianus, also written 
cyro-, and It. and OF. and Eng. forms in civo-, cyro-. But, 
in most words, modern scholarship has restored the ch- 
soling and & pronunciation; see however Citirurceox, 

URGEON. . 

The more important of these derivatives follow in 
their alphabetical order; a few trivial ones are 
given here: Chi:rocosme'tics sb. #/. [Gr. xoopy- 
vids; see COSMETIO], the art of adoming the 
hands. + Ghi-rogram [see -crax], used by Bul- 
wer for a diagram illustrating chironomy. Chiro- 
gymnast [Gr. yupvaorgs ; see GyaNast}, an ap- 
paratus for exercising the fingers for pianoforte 
playing. Chi‘romys, cheizomys [Gr. pis mouse], 
the AYE-AYE of Madagascar. Chi-roplast [Gr. 
mAdorns moulder, modeller), an apparatus devised 
by J. B. Logier in 1814 for keeping the hands in 
a correct position in pianoforte playing; hence 
Chiroplastic a, Chi:ropoie'tic a. [Gr. mrounTuces 
making, f. roe’y to make, do], ? surgical, + Chixo’- 
ponal a, [Gr. aévos toil+-ar], pertaining to or 
involving manual labour (ods.). { Ghixosco‘pical 
a. [Gr. -oxowos inspector, examiner], pertaining to 

almistry. : 
ere Corermnce in Lit. Ren, (2836) II. 119 Gloves of 
chicken skin .. were at one time a main article in chiro- 
cosmetics, 1644 Butwer Chirol, & Chiron, 26 T: and 
Chirograms whereby this Art might be better illustrated 
then by words, 2645 Mag. Se. VI. 137 The Chirogymnast 
. ought, -to cause the different parts of the hand to acquire 
dexterity, 1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly Mag. XX, 493 The 
chiromys -. may be regarded as the last survivor. 2842 5. 
Loven Handy Andy i. 2. As for the horse, his legs stuck 
through the bridge, as though he had been put in a chiro- 
plast. -/é:d., The horse’s first.lesson in. chtroplastic exer- 
cise. 1864 Sronr Autobiog. u. laden [Logier’s) chiroplast, 
a machine by means of which the children get accustom 
to a good position of the arms and hands.- 1866 Athenaeum 
No. 2025. ar5fa .Logier with his ‘cheiroplast!. 1823 H. H. 


| Wirson £ss, (1864) 1. 391 Operations of the chiropoietic art 


..as extraction of the stone in the bladder. 16st Biccs 


CHIROCRACY. 


New Disp. 16 244 Chiroponall pyrotechny. 16g2 GAULE | 


Aagastrom, 187 What a chyroscopical “horoscope .. of 
jugling, legerdemain, and superstitious imposture ! 


+ Chirocracy. Obs: rare~. fad. Gr. xepo- 
xparia, f. xetpo- hand- + -«paria rule.] Government 
by the strong hand or by physical force. : 


1677 Gout. Venice 300 It might rather have been called : 


Chirocratie, all things being managed by Violence and 
Tumult. - : $ 

Chirognomy (keicrggnémi). Also cheiz-. 
[f. Gr. xetpo--hand-+-yvepn knowing, judgement, 
alter physiognony.| The alleged art or science of 
estimating character by inspection of the hand. 

1868 W. R. Craic Bk. of hand 263 Chiromancy and 
chirognomy. 1885 E. H. Atien (¢i#/e) A Manual of Cheiro- 
sophy; being a Complete Practical Handbook of the Twin 
Sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy. 

Chirognomist, one who practises chirognomy. 

1883 M. & F. Cottins Vou play me false iv. 23 The 
skilled cheirognomist could learn a lesson from that small 
strong hand. 

Chirograph (keierograf). Also 5 cirographe, 
7ehyro-. [a. F. chivographe, ad. L. chivogra- 
phum, -ts, 2. Gr. xepo-ypagoy, -os (that which is) 
written with the hand, f. xepo- hand-+~ypapos 
writing, written. It became a technical word in 
later L. (cf. Gaius iil. 134); its complete natural- 
ization is shown by the prevalence of the form civo- 
graphtiim, whence OF. and Eng. forms in civo-, 
cyro-. 

1. Applied technically to various documents form- 
ally written, engrossed, or signed. 

a. An indenture; =CHARTER-PARTY 1; a deed 
of conveyance of land so indented. Ods. exc. Hast. 

{e1280 Charta Edw. I, in Rotul. Scot. 1. 1 (Du Cange) 
Que vous voudrez liverer par Cyrographe endenté entre 
vous eli.) 1727 Cowel’s Iuterpr. (augmented), Anciently, 
when they made a Chirograph or Deed, which required a 
Counter-part, as we call it, they engrossed it twice upon one 
Piece of Parchment contrary-wise, leaving a Space between, 
in which they wrote in great Letters, the word Chirograph ; 
and then cnt the Parchment in two, sometimes even, some- 
times with Indenture, thro’ the Midst of the Word. 1736 
Gate Ane. Chirogr. in Phil. Trans, XXXIX. 212 This 
Marble .. exhibiting a compleat Formula of a Chirograph, 
or Conveyance of one Part of a Burying-Place from one 
Family to another. 

b, The indenture of a fine; one of the counter- 
parts of such indenture. 

(2671 F, Puinies Reg. Necess. 556 The said Gundreda had a 
Vine levied unto her. .and thereof produced the Chirograph. 
1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1633/4 Notice, that whereas divers 
Vines that were Jost or burnt in the late Fire in the 
Temple, remain unin rossed for want of bringing in the 
Chyro raps, or exemplifications thereof. 18x7 W. SeLwyn 
Law Nist Prius U1, 700 The chirograph of a fine is evi- 
dence of such fine; because the chirographer is appointed 
to give out copies of the agreements between the parties. 
1865 Nicnots Arittor 11. 356 Ali general attorneys may 
levy fines and make chirographs. 

e. An obligation or bond given in one’s own 
handwriting. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 17/1 This dette here [Cod. ii.x4] 
thapostle calleth Girographe or oblygarion. 1652 GauLe 
Magastrom., 291 The divel casting in the chirograph, he was 
publiquely received into the bosome of the Church. 166 
Bioust Mere Chirograph, a sign Manual, a Bill of 
ones hand, an Obligation or hand-writing. 

d. One of three forms in which the will of the 
Papai See is expressed in writing. 

2528 State Lett. in Burnet Hist. Ref. 1. Records xxii, 
That.. bya new Chirograph, the Popes Holiness may be so 
astringed, 1823 Lincarp /7st. Zug, VI. 197 A new chiro- 
graph: of pollicitation. 1864 Dazly Rev, 24 May, The 
Chirograph is frequently in Italian, and .. is considered as 
a private act of the Pontiff. 1868 Cartwricut in News of 
World 29’Mar., A third form of Papal expression in writ- 
ing, called a Chirograph..It appears indeed to have no 
binding force except what it may derive from personal 
respect for its author, and resembles in authority somewhat 
the minutes which at times are drawn up_in our offices, or 
the peculiar expression of Royal wishes formerly in use in 
Prussia, and termed Cabinets-ordre. 

2. get. a. Any formal written document; a 
charter. b. Handwriting. (sazeseal.) 

2623 R. C. Teble Alph, (ed, 3), Chirograph, hand writing. 
1844'S. Matrann Dark Ages 255 Our most beautiful chiro- 
graphs, written in the Roman character, 

Tlence Chixo‘graphal- a, Chiro‘graphary a. 
{ad, L.chivographdarius], related to or given in one’s 
own. handwriting ; chérographary creditor, one 

* who holds an acknowledgement of debt in the 
debtor's handwriting; Chiro'graphate, to set 
one’s hand to, sign; Chirogra‘phic a.,-gra‘phical 
@., of, pertaining to, or.in handwriting; Chixo’- 

: graphist, a professor of chirography (used by Pope 
for chirognomist or chivologist); Chixographo-~ 
so‘phic (sovce-wd.), skilled in, or a judge of 
handwriting. cae 

1694 Fatte Yersey iv. 111 Few of the Debts are Chyro- 
graphal, ic. upon Bond. 1875 Posts Gaius in. (ed. 2) 352 
Privileged chirographary creditors, 1623 Cockeram tm, 
To Write his name to a Band or so, ig Ble bur 3885 
Bevenioce Culross § Tultiallan I. xv. 7 Interesting relics 
++ monumental and chirographic. 1623 Cockeram, Chivo- 
graphical, writing, a writing of ones owne hand. 1714 
Ansurunor & Pore Afartin. Scvibl. iti, Let the Chiro- 
graphists behold his Palm. 95g Jounson, Chirographist. 
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This word is used [in the prec. passage] I think improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes, by examining the hand: the 
true word is chirosophist, or chiromancer, x850 KINGSLEY 
Adz, Locke xxiv, (D.), ‘But what sort of handwriting was 
it?'..* Ou then—aiblins a man’s, aiblins a maid's: he was 
no a earaaneal pe himsel’’ Poe ar 
Chirographer (koirggrifer). Also 6 cyro-, 
6-7 ciro-, chyro-. [partly ad. F. chirographaire, 
ad, late L. chivogvapharius ; partly Eng. formation 
like geograph-er and the like] _ ” 
1, Law, The officer appointed to ‘engross fines’ 
(chirographs), in the Court of Common Pleas. 
(Abolished in 1833.) 
(1285 Act 13 Edw. J,c. 44 De Cirographariis pro cirographo 
faciendo.] 1400 Act2 Hen, LV, c. 8 § 1 Loffice de Cirogrofer 
en la Comone bank du Roi est lesseza ferme. _@ 1577 Sir T. 
Saute Comnu. Eng. (1609) 64 The Cirographer .. maketh 
Indenturestripertite. 1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 3 § 7 The Chiro- 
grapher Of Fynes of the Common Plees for the tyme being. 
504 West Symbol. 1. § 61 Delivered to the Cyrographer 
of fines to be ingrossed and proclaimed. 1688 R. Hone 
Armoury w. 62/t In the Courts of Common Pleas .. the 
Chyrographer doth Enter and Ingrose Fines acknowledged. 
1767 Beacnstone Comm, II. 351 There are indentures 
made, or engrossed, at the chirographer’s office, and de- 
livered to the cognizor and the cognizee. 1845 Lp. Campr- 
Bett Chancellors (1857) 11. xxviii. 144 The wealthy sine- 
cure of Chirographer of the Common Pleas. 
2. ‘He that exercises or professes the art or 
business of handwriting’ (Johnson, 1755); a copy- 
ing clerk. 
3845 Bachel. Albany 216 The seedy and dilapidated ap- 
pearance of the old chirographer. 
Chirography (keirp'graft). Also 7 cheir-. 
[f. same Gr. elements as CurrocRapH, on analogy 
of geography and the like.] Handwriting; (own) 
handwriting, autograph (obs.); style or character 
of writing. 
1654 L'Estrance Chas, / (1655) 169 It was .. assured him 
that it must be the cheirography of the Lord Lowden, 
whereupon he was committed tothe Tower. 1846 Prescorr 
Ferd. § Is, 11. 11. vi. 381 Beautifully executed as to their 
chirography. 1882 Pad? Afall G. 11 Oct. 3 The extraordi- 
nary conflict of testimony among experts in chirography. 
[Chirography, erroneously in Cockeram, etc., 
for CHOROGRAPHY.] — : 
Chirologist (keirplédgist). Also cheir-. . [f. 
Curmoxocy taken in sense ‘ science of the hand’ + 
-Ist.] One who makes the hand/a subject of study. 
1834-47 Soutnxy Doctor (1848) 528 ‘Nature’, says a 
Cheirologist,*‘ was a careful workman’, 1872 M. Cotuxs 
Two Plunges for Pearl. ix. 197 Cheirologists know that it 
a many generations to confer patrician form upon the 
ingers. 
. Chirology (keirplédzi). Also cheir-. fa. F. 
chirologie, {. Gr. xerpo- hand + -Aoyla discourse.] 

+1. The art of speaking by signs made with the 
hands or fingers. Obs. 

{644 Butwer (title), Chirologia, or the natvrall Langvage 
of the Hand.]_ 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Chirology, a talkin; 
or speaking with the hand, or by signs made with the hand. 
1680 Datcarxo Deafand Dumb Max's Tutor Introd. (T.), 
Cheirology is interpretation by the transient motions of the 
fingers. ax693 Urquuart Radelais ut. xix, Such a fine 
Gesticulator, and in the Practice of Chirology an Artist so 
compleat..that with his very Fingers he doth speak. 

2. The study of the hand: see Cairotogisz. 

Hence Chirological a., Chirolo'gically adv. 

_ 1834-47 Sourney Doctor (1848) 528 Cheirologically speak- 


ing. 

+ Chiromachy. Obs. rare—'. [ad. Gr. xerpo- 
paxta, f. xepopaxos that fights with the hands] A 
hand-to-hand fight. 

1639 GAUDEN Tears of Ch.544 Dreadful Chiromachies.. 
scufflings and fightings with hands and arms of flesh, 

Chivomancer (koivromensa1). Also 6-7 
chyr-, 9 cheir-. [f. next+-ER1.] One who prac- 
tises or professes chiromancy. ; 
. 1866 Gascoicne Sufpfoses Wks, (1587) 5 Why is Pasiphilo 
a chyromancer, 16532 Gaute Ilagasiront. 39 This place 
the chirosophers or chiromancers abuse, to _proove their 
palmistry. 1872 M. Cottns Px, Clarice I. xvi. 246 A 
cheiromancer would have said the same of .. his hands. 

Chiromancy (keivromensi). Also 6-7 chiro- 
mancie, 7 -manty, -tie, chyromancy, -cie, 7-9 
cheiro-. [a. (prob. through I. chzvomancie) L. 
chivontantia, -cta, a. late Gr. xetpopavreia, f. xerpo- 
hand + payreia divination: see -MANcyY.] / 

Divination by the hand; the art of telling the 
characters and fortunes of persons by inspection of 
their hands ; palmistry. ‘ : 

@ 1828 Skerton Sf. Parrot 140 Som pseudo-propheta with 
chiromancy. x6z0 B. Jonson Adch. 1. iii. (2616) 616 ‘The 
‘Thumbe, in chiromantie, we _giue Venvs, 1830 Scorr De- 
aonol, x. 342 Physiognomy, Chiromancy, and other fantastic 
arts of Breciction. 1883 Farm & ALLEN (¢2¢/e) Chiromancy 
or the Science of Palmistry. . : is : 
Chiromant (keic'rament). [ad. Gr. xepd- 
pavris chiromancer.] = CHIROMANCER. a 

1876 Overmatched II. v.66/The cheiromant of old was an 
artist, as the augur and astrologer were, 2883 Pall Alall 
G. 10 Sept. 5/1 He had better betake himself to a regular 
Chiromant and make himself miserable. ; : 
_Chiromantic (keisromentik), a. and 3d. [f 
as prec: +~10: cf. Astromantic.] ; 

A. adj. Of or pertaining.to chiromancy. : 
1627 Drayton Elegy Sir H. Rayusford, Some idle Chiro- 


CHIROSOPHER. 


mantick booke, Shewing the line of life, and Venus mount. 
1867 VamBery Sk, Centr. Asia 1: The chiromantic feats. - 
+B. sé. A cchiromancer. Oés. -_ : 
- 1653 Gataker Vind. Annot. Fer. 161 Your Chiromantiks 
would writhe and wrest it totheir purpose. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury i. 437/2 Chiromanticks .. take upon them to tell 
Fortunes by the Lines of the hand. ; 
+Chiromantical, ¢. Os. [f. as prec.+ 
-IcaL.] Pertaining to chiromancy. 

1644 Butwer Chirol. § Chiron. 73 This art of Chiroman- 
ticall Phisiognomie. 1701 W. SALMon (¢it/e) Polygraphice, 
or Arts of Drawing, Chiromantical Signatures, etc., etc, 
1834-47 Sourney Doctor (1848) 527 The text appears more 
chiromantical in the vulgate. 

So }Chiromarntine, + Chiroma‘ntist = CHIno- 
MANCER. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 354 These Physiognomers & Chiro- 
mantines .. as friuolous and foolish as they be, yet now 
adaies are in credite. 26g2 Gave JZagastrom. 240% ‘The 
fatidicall chiromantist will divine all things sinisterly of me. 

Chironomy (keirgnémi). Also 6 chyro- 
nomie, 9 cheironomy. fad. L. chironomia, a. 
Gr. xe:povopia management of the hands, gesticula- 
tion, f. xerpovdues one who practises pantomimic 
gestures, f. xe:po- hand + -voyos managing, etc. In 
¥. chivonomie,] The art or science of gesticula- 
tion, or.of moving the hands according to rule in 
oratory, pantomime, etc, . 

[1644 Buwer (Ziti) Chirologia. .wherevnto is added Chi. 
ronomia or the Art of Manual Rhetorick.] 1670 Lasszis 

Vay. Italy Pref, (1698) 26,He must have .. a chironomy or 
decent acting with his hands. 1847 Grore Greece 1V. 11. xxix. 
114 Cheironomy, or the decorous and expressive movement 
of the hands. : eo? 

| Used by an etymological conceit for ‘hand 
law’ with allusion to chivograph.  . 

1569 J. Sa[nrorp] tr. Agrifpa's Van. Artes 12tb, A 
solemne Chyronomie, or hand Jaw and prescript woordes. 

So + Chixo‘nomex, one who practises or professes 
chironomy ; Chirono’mic a., and (badly) +Chiro- 
nomatic a., of or pertaining to chironomy; Chi- 
ronomon, -ont [L. chivononton,; Gr. xepovopav, 
-obvra] = Chironomer. : 

1644 Butwer Chirvol. § Chiron. 13 Give me, quoth he, 
Royall Sir, this Chironomer. 1649 — Pathomyot. 1. § 6. 36 
To see in a Chironomer .. the Muscles of his Hand should 
bee directed so swiftly to the Nerves of his instrument, 
@1693 Unqunarr Rabelais ut. xix. 159 A Chironomatick 
Italianising of his Demand, with various Jectigation of his 
Fingers. 1746 Metmotst tr. Péiny's Lett. ix. Let. 34 note 
(R.), Chironomic art, so much studied by the antients., 
x8s0 Kincstey 4/2. Locke xxi, 155 Assisting his medita- 
tions by certain mysterious chironomic signs. 1644 Butwer 
Chirol. & Chiron. 12 The first man that usurped the name 
of Chironomon or Pantomime among the Romans was Py- 
lades. /0¢d, Lipsius confounds these structores or carvers, 
with the Chironomonts. 

Chiropod: see CHEIROPOD. _ aN 

Chiropodist (keirgpédist). [A factitious de- 
signation, apparently assumed in 1785: see first 
quots. Whether the inventor put together Gr. 
xelp, xetpo- hand, and mois, zo5- foot, to indicate 
that hands and feet were the objects of his atten- 
tion, or whether he had in view the ready-made Gr. 
xetpordd-ns (or xerpdmovs, xeipénob-) ‘having 
chapped feet’, does not appear. The latter would 
better justify his formation, the former better suit 
his meaning. 

Gr. xetpérod- is founded on yetp-ds a chap, properly of the 
hands (xe¢p) but also of the fect (xerpddes wodiy). } 

‘One who treats diseases of the hands and feet ; 
now usually restricted to one who treats coms and 
bunions’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). os . 

1985 D, Low (é#t/e) Chiropodologia, a Scientific Enquiry 
into the Causes of Corns, Warts, Onions [etc.] .. with a de- 
tail of the most successful Methods of..removing all de- 
formities of the Nails ; and of preserving or restoring to the 
Feet and Hands their natural soundness and Beauty. /dd. 
83 A_ skilful Chiropodist, 1785 Europ. Alag. VII. 429 
Classic lore. .has now reached avies Street. .the residence 
of our Lucretian Chivofadist (anglicd corn-cutter), But 
whilst we point out the absurdity and needless affectation 
of learning, the coining of new-fangled derivatives on every 
occasion, we should be sorry, etc. 1788 V. Knox Winter 
Even. 1. ii. 24 It_would not be surprising to see a barber 
style himsell.. Chiropodist. 18:18 Art Preserv. Feet 45 
Self dubbed chiropodists or corn-doctors, 1850 THACKERAY - 
Pendennis xxxi, 86x Wivte-MeEnvitie Good for Nothing 
I, 168 Even the cunning chiropodist who did so much for 
Louis Napoleon. > : Re 

So Chiropo’dical a., pertaining to chiropody ; 
Chiro‘podism, Chiro’podistry = Chiropody ; Chi- 
xopodo'logy, ‘a treatise on coms, warts, bunions, 
and their causes’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.); Chiropody, 
the art of treating corns, warts, defective nails, 
ete., on feet or hands, esf. corn-cutting. . 

2872 G, Macponatp Wilf Cron, 1. xvii. 170 Taking off 
my shoe, I found that a small chiropodical operation was 
necessary. 1887 Fritn Aztobiog. II. 230 The study and 
practice of chiropodism. 1886 Belerania LX. 164 When 
she had finished her chiropodistry. 1886 Padl Afalé G. 19 
June 2/s The conversation ,.“happened to turn upon 
chiropody. - : ‘ 

Chiroptera: see CHEIROPTERA. ; 

+Chiro'sopher. ds. [f Gr xetpdoop-os 
‘skilled with the hands, ‘es. gesticulating well 
(£. xetpo- hand + copds skilled, wise) -+-ER 1,]” 


-CHIROSOPHIST. | 

1, A‘person leaméd ih the subject of the. hand. - 

1648 (¢z¢2e) Philocophus, or “the Deafe and Dumbe Man's 
Friend..By J. Bfulwer], sirnamed the Chirosopher. 

2. = CHIROMANOER. = 

1652 GauLe-Magastront. 39 This place the chirosophers or 
chiromancers abuse, to proove their palmistry. ‘ 

Chiro gophist. [fas prec.+<ist.] " 

+1. One who practises slognt of-hand. Oés. 

1652 GauLe Magastron:, 239° tageplayers and _juglers, 
which. .we call chirosophists, that is, slight-handed. 

2. =CHIROMANCGER. © 
“2958 Jounson, Chirographist. “This word is used .. im- 
properly, for one that tells fortunes, by examining the hand : 
the true word is chirosophist, or chivomantzer, (Hence in 
mod. Diets.) : “1 ¢ 

Chiro'sophy. ‘Also cheir-. [f. as prec., after 
philosophy, etc. : 

41. The science of the hand. 

1644 Butwer Chirol. §. Chiron. 126, I could furnish a Pre- 
varicator in Chirosophie, with some notions. 

2. =Currogyomy or Catomanoy (or both), 

1883 Hlaron-Atren (¢/#7¢) A Manual of Cheirosophy. 

- *Chirotonize, v. ‘Obs. vare—. [f. Gr. xerpo- 
rovia election by show of hands, appointment (f. 
xetporovely to stretch out the hand, to elect by show 
of hands, or voting) +--122.] To elect by vote, to 
vote. F 

‘2688 J, Harntncton Prevog. Pop. Govt. 1. vil. (1700) 25 
I i oats ree or unvoted God of the Kingdom, then 
they had chirotoni2’d or voted him to the Kingdom. 

So + Ohizotonia, Chivo'tony, election or ap- 
pointment to office by vote. (Sometimes confused 
with ‘ ordination by imposition of hands’.) 

(2658 J; Hareuncron Prerog, Pop. Govt. i. xii. (2700) 308 
The People gave the Result of the Commonwealth by their 
Chirotonia, that is, by holding up their hands.] 1878 Giap- 
sToNnE Gleanines ITT. 262 It was the cheirotony of the Acts 
that expanded into lay assent in the subsequent history of 
the Church, . ° 

Chixp (tfSip), v. Also 5 chyrpe, 6 churpe, 
shirp, 6-7 chirpe, 7 cherp. [A late word, evi- 
dently owing its origin to the working of mimetic 
modification upon the earlier synonyms CHIRK and 
Cuimr,- The labial 4 with which chzr ends, being 
more, suggestive of the movements of a bird’s bill 
(cf. cheep, peep, etc.), this has become the prevail- 


ing -form, and the- pg aad word for the action. 
(See also Curen.) Cf. mod.G. zérfen, a parallel 
imitative word.] 


1. duty. To utter the short sharp thin sound 
proper to some small birds and certain insects. 

1440 [see Curreinc v7, sb.] 1366 Painter Pad, Pleas, 1. 72 
The, yonge larkes..peping and chirping ‘about their mother. 
“rg70 Levins Manip. Voe., To churpe, pipilave. 1899 Furke 
Ref, Rastel 733. In our praiers we must not chirpe like 
birdes, but sing like men. 16x6 Surge. & Maren. Country 
Farme 26 If the Sparrowes doe sing and chirpe beyond 
measure. 1629 Sctater Exf. 2 Thess. 219 The swarmes of 
Locusts afresh chirping amongst ys, 2773 BARRINGTON 
Stuging of Birds in Phi?. Trans. URI 249 To chirp, is 
the first sound which a young bird utters. .and is different in 
all nestlings. 278 Saran Frecoinc Ophelia I. ii, Crickets 
.-chirped the live-long night. 1842 J. Wison Chr. North 
1.146 A few sparrows chirping. .in thé eaves. 

b. trans, To utter by chirping. 

1614 T, Apams Devil's Bauguet 61 The vncleane Spar. 
rowes, See the voice of Lust on the house-tops. 17: 
Sourney Wat Tyler 1, The linnet..-Chirps her verna 
song of love. 1826 Byron Ch. Ham 1. Ixxxvi, Or chirps 
the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 1853 KANE 
Grinnell Exg. xii, Snow-birds .. chirping sweet music, 

2. zutr. To make a sound imitative of, or similar 
to, the chirp of a bird ; esp. to make a sound of 
suction with compressed lips by way of encourage- 
ment or greeting (now usually Carmrop). - 

1575 TursErv. Halconrie go Rubbe hir feete'with warme 
fleshe, chirping and whistling to hir. 16z8 LaTHAM and 
Bh, Falconry (1633) 25 Vsing your voice in whistling or 
chirping vnto her, 2607 Crasnaw Music's Duel Poems 89 
The high-pérch’d treble chirps at this. 1840 Dickexs 
Barn. Rudge lxxx, The tea-kettle had been ...chirping as 
never kettle chirped before. =. - F 

b. évans. To greet’ or incite by chirping; esp. 
_with adverbial extension. c.- Zo chirp up(U.S.): 
to cheer up. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems, Redi’s Bacchus in T. 205 Chirp it 
and challenge it [wine], swallow it down. 1880 HowegLs 


3. intr. To coe a mamner compared in some 
respect to the chirping of birds, ek, 
‘a, To-utter words feebly and faintly, to ‘cheep if 


b. To talk in sprightly and livély'tones; to givé, 


utterance to cheerful feelings. Also 0 chirp it. 
3604. BRouGHTON Corruption in Relig. 68 [They] graunt 


them more .. then of themselues they durst ever chirp to | 


speak for. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., Upon Mrs. BE. Wheeler, 
He chirpt for joy, to see himself disceav'd. 1664 Str'C. 
Lyrttexton in Hatten Corr. (1878) 38 As when‘you_ may 'te- 
member wee chirpt it sometimes in Duke Street, 28: 
Lantp, £fa 1. i. (1865) 5 How would he chirp, and expand, 
over a muffin, 2887 Hatt Cathe Son of Hagar 1.1. ill-40 
They‘re chirming and chirping like-as many sparrows, -’ 
Chirp Atfixp), sé. [f. prec. vb.) The short 
‘sharp shrill sound made by some small birds and 


' ErgUe or ‘family’ of 
el) 


e 


859 


certain ‘insects; a sound made with the: lips re- 
sembling this ; 2: chirrup. ; 

1802 Sourney Thalaba w. v, The grey Lizard’s chirp, 
1825 Bro. Fouathan WII. 7 Away went Mrs, P... bidding 
her dear dear friend pond with a kiss and a chirp, 
“3845 Dickens Cricket on He. Hark! how the Cricket 
joins the music with its Chirp, Chirp, Chirp. 2850 Tenny- 
son Je Memoriam cxix. 5, I hear a chirp of birds. 188s 
“Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viii. § 399 Even the chirp of the 
stormy-petrel ceases to he heard here. . 

Chirpation, humorous for chirping: see -ATION. 

1638 Rannoren Amyzias 1. iii. 32 Cawation, chirp-ation, 
hoot-ation, whistle-ation, crow-ation. 

hirper (tfoxper). [f, Came v.+-Er1) 

1. One who or that which chirps ; 2 little bird. 

1899 Nasue Lenten Siuffe £, Away to the landes ende 
they trigge all the skie-bred chirpers of them. _ 1609 Aran 
Ital, Taylor Civb, To gather killing Stones For harmless 
chirpers, 1768 G. WHITE Sedborne xvi. 44 The one [species 
of willow-wren] has a joyous, easy, laughing note, the other 
a harsh loud chirp .. The songster is one fifth heavier than 
the chirper. 1798 Lams Leéé. to Southey 18 Oct., The owl 
and little chirpers, 1806 E, Rusnron Poems ie 

2. A ‘chirping’ cup or glass (see CHIRPING 
Ppl. &. 3). : . 

1862 G. Mrrevitn Afod. Love, Fugeting Ferry xi, Hand 
up the chirper! ripe ale winks in it. 

irpiness (tS-1pinés). collog. [f. Campy + 
-NESS.] State or quality of being chirpy. 

1867 Howetts /taiZ, Yourn. 248 He saluted us with a 
cricket-like chirpiness of manner. x882 Harfer's Mag. 
LXV, 180 The chirpiness of the sparrow, 

Chirping (t/S4pin), vd/. sb. [f. Cume v.+ 
-ine 1.]° The action of the verb Camp, 
L. &¢. Of birds and certain insects, 
used more widely.) _ 

cx Promp. Paro. 76 Cihlyrpynge or claterynge of 

dys. De ie Arte Garden. (1593) 38 Agavast the 
chirping of the frogs, which pS seem to disquiet the 


(Formerly 


perhay 
Gardner in the sommer nights. 1593 Suaks. 2 H7en. V7, 
41. ii. 42 The chirping of a Wren. 1797 Brwick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 252 Its song is only a disagreeable kind of chirping, 
3841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 392 The chirping of 
several Orthopiera seems to have a similar origin. .the edges 
of their hard pergamentaceous wings being, . scraped against 
each other. . : : 

2. transf. The making of a sound like this. 

1548 Tuostas /tal. Gram, Buffa, the dispisyng blaste of 
the mouthe that we call shirping. x60r HoLLann Péiny 11, 


297 A kind of whistling or ones with the lips. “1850 
Baca Eschylus 1, Pref. 1x The cheerful chirpings of 
¢ lyre. 
Chi-rping, #//.a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 


1, That chirps. ice ” 

16z: Cotcr., Gazouillard, singing, chirping, or warbling, 
as a bird, t71q Gay Trivia i 148 Chieping Sparrows. 
42763 Suenstone Odes (2763) 182 Now irping crickets 
raise their tinkling voice. 845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ii. (1879) 
26 Each time the ut its foot on the fine siliceous 
sand, a gentle chirping noise was luced. 

2. Merry, hilarious, lively. (Cf. Campy.) 

1616 B. Jonson Afasonue Christaas, [He] has been in his 
days a chirping boy, and a kill-pot. cx6g0 B, E, Dicz, 
Cant, Crew, Chirping-merry, very_pleasant over a Glass 
of good Liquor, 2725 Mew Cant. Dict. x840 THackeRrAy 
Catherine viii, Drink..made him chirping and merry. x 
Dickens Barz, Rudge xli, A chirping, healthy. fellow. 


Hence Chirpingly adv, 

1650 A. B. Mutat, Polemo 15 To be chirpingly drunk, 
and sing away sorrow. . at 

8. Producing merriment, cheering. 

[The original notion heré is not quite clear : perhaps the 
word was properly a vbl. sb. used attrid., ‘chirping-cup’ 
being = cup (productive) of chirping. In later use the phrase 
is merely traditional, without analysis.] 

e 1645 Howett Le#t. 5 July § 5 (1650) 162 The Fannian Law 
--allows a chirping cup to satiat, not to surfet. 1693 W. 
Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 412 To take a chirping’ cup: 
Bibere ad hilaritatem, xp1o W. Kine Love x. 1480 Bac- 
chus with his chirping cup. 1732 Pore ZA. Bathurst 358 
Sir Balaam .. takes his chwping pint and cracks his jokes. 
«1734 Norte Lives III. 224 Sir Dudley North loved a 
chirping glass in an evening. 1801 Month. Mag. XII. 224 
That stimulation, which succeeds to a seasoned dinner and 
a chirping ~~ aa . . . 

Chirpling. Little chirper ; young bird, ‘ chick’. 

2888 cota fy Advance 26 Apr. 257 For the joy that our 
chirplings will give us ! 

Chirpy (tfSspi), @. collog. [f. Curee+-y1] 
Given to chirping; cheerful, lively, merry, hilarious. 
(CE. CHIRp zw. 3. 

3837 J. Bares in Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. UL, 332 It 
makes me chirpy to think of Roseland. 1859 Lance Wand. 
Tndia 19 The soup and a glass of wine set Jack up; and he 
becomes quite chirpy. -1882 Besant AZ/ Sorts xx, 146 Her 
ladyship put quite a chirpy face upon it. : 


Chirr. (tfs1, tferr, daz, and Se. tfim), [A 
modern formation naturally expressing a prolonged 


and somewhat sharply trilled sound: cf whzrr, 
bivy; bury, purr ; with chirring.cf. the more. pon- 
derous jarring, Asa recent onomatopceia, chivr 
was evidently largely ested by the already 
existing chirm, chirk, chert, chirp, chirrup, of 
which it retains the common phonetic element and 
the common kernel of meaning... -~ ~ _ 
_, Along with the subsequently formed e/rZ, and the many 
derivatives of chirp, etc., these form a well-marked recent 
words; which mutually illustrate and 
each other’s meaning. Thus c/zrv- expresses continued 
and uniform trilled sound; in chirk, chirt, chirp this sound 
is abruptly stopped by oral action’; in ciz7rup, a modula- 


CHIRRUPING. 


tion is introduced before the stoppage 5 chérl, esp. in its 
northern form chir7’2, suggests the assing of the -chiry 
into a warbling modulation ; while chzrs2 with its sugges- 
tions of verbal sbs. in -2z of divers origin, e. &- scream, 
bloont, blossom, rhythut, spasm, assumes the appearance of 
a derivative of chir-. If these words, instead of being nearly 
all recent, were of prehistoric formation, or of Aryan stand- 
ing, chir- would certainly be assumed as the ‘root’, and 
the other words as out-growths from it.] 

intr. To make the trilled sound characteristic of 
Genes etc. (Often nearly equivalent to 

HIRP, but properly expressing a more continuous 
and monotonous sound.) Hence Chirring v6/. sb. 
and fl. a. 

i639 Graetnorne Argalus § P.u.i, As Swans .. who do 
bill, With tardy modesty, and chirring plead Their constant 
resolutions, 1648 Herrick Hesfer. (Grosart) II. 24 The 
chirring Grasshopper. 1834 Princle 4/%. Sé. vi. 202 The 
chirring of the grasshopper. 1834 M. Scotr Cruise Midge 
(1863) 103 Drowning the snoring of the toads and chir-chir- 
chirring and wheetle-wheetling of the numberless noisy 
insects. 1840 Brownine Sordello vi. 461 Rustles the lizard, 
and the cushats chirre. x80 Tennyson /s2 Ment. xcv. 2 
Not a cricket chirr'd. 1874 Cours Birds N. W. 133 
Throwing up his head, utters the chirring notes ad Zibitune. 
1886 NV. § Q. 20 Feb, 3141/2 Claudian had high authority 
= the thin stridulous chirring which he assigns to his 
ghosts. 

Chirr, s?. Also 7 chyrr. [f. prec. vb.] The 
sound described under Cum v. 

¢ 1600 Montcomerie Sonn. xlviii, Sweet Philomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris. 1883 SpALpINc in Romanes 
Mental Evol, Anim. xi. 175 When a week old my turkey 
came on a bee right in its path..It gave the danger chirr. 

Chirrie, obs. form of Corrry, 

Chirrup (tfirdp), v. Forms: 6 cherip, 7 
cherrip, cherrup, 7-9 cherup, 7- chirrup. 
{Evidently formed from cz, by trilling the +, 
and developing an additional syllable, to indicate 
& corresponding variation of sound. But it was 
thus brought into phonetic association with cheer, 
cheerfil, cheer wp, which have acted powerfully 
upon its sense-development, so that ch7rrup now 
conveys a more sprightly or cheery notion than 
chirp.] 

1. intr. Of birds, etc. : To chirp, es. with a more 
sustained and lively effect, approaching to twitter- 
ing or warbling. 

579 {see Cutrrurina wd, sd.). 1637 G. Danren Genius 
of this Isle 358 Birds cherup in the woods, And mingle notes. 
1649 — Trinarch. To Rdr. 125 Finches are taught to Cher- 
rip with the Quill. /did., Rich. 77, 34 If the Great Ones 
Sing The smaller Cherrup. 1766 Gotosm. Hermit, The 
cricket chirrups in the hearth. 1840 Brownine Sordel/o vi. 
461 Cherups the contumacious grass-hopper, 1864 Tenny- 
son The Grandmother x, Whit, whit, whit, in the bush be- 
side me chirrapt the nightingale. 

b. trans. with cognate object. i 

31645 G, Damen Poems Wks, 1878 II. 70 The poore wren 
Cherups what the Larke doth Sing. 186g Livincstonr 
Zantbesé ix. 189 (The ant] chirrups a few clear and distinct 


notes, 

2. intr. Of persons: To make a sharp thin sound 
(by suction) with the lips compressed by way of en- 
couragement or greeting (to a horse, an infant, etc.). 

1726 VANBRUGH Journ. Lond, . (1730) 241 If I do but 
chirrup to her, she'll hop after me like a tame sparrow, 
1860 Hottanp AZiss Gilbert vi. 93 Dr. Gilbert chirruped to 
the little black pony, 1879 Browninc /vaz roo Start him 
on the road : but chirrup, none the less. 7 

b. tvans. To greet or incite by chirruping. 

1784 Cowrer Task ut. 9 He cherups brisk his ear-erecting 
steed. 1861 Mrs, Stowe Pearl Orr's Isl, Trotted, chir- 
rupped in babyhood on their knees, : 

c. slang. To cheer or applaud (public per- 
formers) for a consideration. Hence Ghirruper 
=F, clagueus, ; 

3888 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 4/2 A ‘chirruper’..excused 
himself at the Lambeth police-court yesterday by alleging 
that ‘he thought there was no harm in it’, /é7d. 9 Mar. 
z4/x Chirruping, As to the etymology of the word.. the 
French argué for blackmail is Ghestase. Such paltry opera: 
tions as those reported from the Lambeth music-hall do not 
merit the description of singing—they are simply twittering 
or ‘chirrupping’. 1888 J. Payx in Jd/usts. Lond. News | 
17 Mar. 268 The. .singers in music-halls cannot. .do without 
him (the ‘ chirruper’). 7 

3. zxtr, To speak or sing in sprightly tones. 

1778 SHERIDAN Revals 1, i, How shé did chirrup at Mrs, 
Piano’s Concert! 1870 Emerson Soc, $ Soltt. Domest. 
Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 42 All. .gabble and chirrup to him. 

Chivrup (t{it%p), sb. Also cherup, [f. prec.] 

1. A lively modulated chirp (of a bird or insect). 

1830 Tennyson Martane vii, The sparrow’s chirrup on 
the roof. 1845 Dickens Cricket on Hearth (1887) 8 And 
here: .the Cricket did chime in with a Chirrup, Chirrup, 
Chirrup:.by way of chorus. * 1862 Trencu Poems, Monk §& 
Bird xxx,.The merry chirrup of the grass-hopper. . 

2. A similar sound made by man, expressing 
incitement, liveliness, etc. ae 

1788 Cowrer Dog § Water-lily vii, With a checup clear 
and strong, Dispersing all. his dream. 18g0"Mas.-Stowe 
Uucie Tom xiv, He heard .. the chirrup of the baby at 
his knee. rp ee pec Marble Proph. 29 Smothered 
. elight. ‘ : : 


Chirruping (tfirdpin), v7, sb. [f. Caingur 2. 
+-Ine 1]. The action of the verb CarrnuP. _ - 
_ 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. June,-Thy rymes..Whose Echo 
.. taught the byrdes.. Frame to thy songe their cheerefull 
cheriping. 1774 Gotns«. Nat. Hist.(1776) VII. 331 Except 


CHIRRUPING. 


in the very coldest weather, they [crickets] never cease their 
chirruping, 187x EARLE Phitol. Zug. Tong. § 660 The first 
attempts to speak are mere chirrupings. ; 

Chirruping, A//. a. [f. as prec. + -nc2.], 

1. That chirrups. : . 

1826 Scorr Weodst. xxviii, Robin-redbreast(’s} chirtuping 
song was heard, 1850 Mrs. Stowe UYacle Lone xiii, 
wholesome, whole-hearted, chirruping little woman. 2859 
Gro. Enior A. Bede 63 The small chirruping voice .. came 
from a little sunny-haired girl between three and four, 

2. in chérruping ctip, glass, etc. °=CHIRPING cits, 
glass, etc. [peth. this is d/. sb] _ . 

1683 Trvon Way to Health 35 ‘This Saturnine People 
may sometimes drink 2 Cherripping Glass or two, without 
any danger to their Health, 1687 T. Brown Lib, Consc. 
in Dk. Buckinghant's Wks. (2703) LU. 119 He wou'd take a 
Cherriping Cup off in 2 Corner, 3694 Kine Auimady, Acc. 
Denmark Wks. 1776 1. 84 A chirruping dose of brandy. 

Chirrupy (ifiripi), 2. collog. [f. Cuno 2. 
or s6.+-¥1,] Given to chirrup ; lively, cheery ; 
cheerfully chatty. 

1874 BURNAND Afy ¢inte i. 8 A chirrupy stereotyped smile. 
3884 Christ. World 25 Dec. 995/1 A chirrupy, garrulous old 


age. | 

Chirsly, var. of CHerisa1y, Obs. 

Chirt (fait), v Ods. or Sc. [In branch I, a 
parallel form to Came, Camp: see Cumn. 
branch II, used to express an action accompanied 
by such 2 sound, and then transferred.] 

I. Obs. Of sound. 
+1. itr. To chirp. Obs. 

1986 Craucer Szmroner’s T. 96 {He} kiste hire sweete 
and chirteth [4 MSS. chirketh] as a sparwe With his typpes, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. ve (Tollem. MS.) Excitep 
briddeS‘and foulis to chirtynge (ed. 1495 chyrterynge, 1535 
cherterynge] and to loue [ad garrituant et anores}, 

II. Of an action. Se. 

2. intr. To issue or spout out with a chirping 
sound, as liquid when squeezed ; to spirt or squirt. 

1313 Dovetas Aencis i. ix. 72 The 3oustir tharfra chir- 
tand and blak blud. /déd. vin. iv. or He him in armys 
claspit, And so stren3eit his thrott, furth chirt his ene. 

3. trans. ‘To squeeze (liquid) throngh the teeth’ 
(Ruddiman) ; ‘ to squeeze, to press out ’ (Jam.). 

1805 G, M’Inpor ATillion Potatoes 349 John chirted out 
his hairy purse. x1822z Blachkw, Mag, X11. 335 All meaning 
is chirted out ofthese words, 1826 J. Witson Noct, Amr. 
Wks. I, 259 The love o’ truth chirts it out o’ me, 

4. intr. To press 72. 

1790-1813 A. Witson Ef, Z, Picken Poet. Wks. 107 While 
lads and laughin’ lasses free Chirt in to hear thy sang. 

Chirt (ifsit), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

+1. A sound resembling a chirp; used by A. 
Hume to describe the sound of (tf). Ods. 

¢1620 A. Hume Brit, Tong. (1865) 13 With c we spil the 
apie dt turning it into an Italian chirt; as, charitie, 
cherrie, . Be 
*2, A squeeze (which see liquid). 

1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge (1863) 171 Giving his trowsers 
a hitch, and his ae a cruel chirt. 

Chirt, obs. form of CHERT. 

+Chirurge, Sc. Obs. vare. Also syrurge. 
ft L, chivitrgus (med.L, cérurgus) surgeon, a. 
¥. xétpoupyds see next.] =CHIRURGEON. 

3535 Srewart Cron, Scot. IIT. 513 Ane chirurge, the 
quhilk wes of maist fame. 1972 Lady Scott. in Se. Poems 
16th Cent. 11.243 Lyke a gude medciner or gude syrurge. 

Chirurgeon (keird-sdzon, tfi-). arch, Forms: 
a, 3 cirurgian, 4 sir-, 5 cerurgien, 6 ci-, cyrur- 
gyen,syrurgyan, 8. 6 (chirurgean(e, chierur- 
gion), 6-7 chi-, ohyrurgian, ohy-, 6-8 chirur- 
gion, (7 shirurgion), 6-8 chy-, 7-9 chirurgeon. 
[In ME., a. OF. céruergien (=Sp. ctrurgiano, Pg. 
cirurgido) :—Romanic type *ctrergi-an-o {, cerur- 
gfa: see Cutrurcy, In later OF, sevzgien, con- 
tracted svxeten, whence Eng. steungter, surgien, 
now corruptly strgeor, The Renascence brought 
back to Fr. and Eng. (partly also to It.) the spell- 
ing chi?-, but never to French the pronunciation 


‘with k, which has now established itself in Eng., 


largely because the word being no longer in popular 
use, the traditional pronunciation has yielded to a 
new one, founded immediately upon the Gr.. The 
original ending which would normally give mod, 
chirnrgian, was variously perverted in 16th c., and 
finally settled down in its present form: cf. Sun- 
GEON. The result of these successive re-formations 
and perversions is that the modern koird-1dgan is, 
strictly, a' different word from ME, sirwrdzién, 
though it would be difficult to draw a chronological 
line between the two.] : 

One whose'profession it is to cure bodily diseases 
and injuries by manual operation ; a SuRncEON. 

@. 1297 R. Guouc. 566 Maister Philip Porpeis, pat was a 
quointe man, & hor cirurgian. ¢1386 Ciaucer AMelibeus 
? 45 (Harl. MS.) A sirurgien..up ros, and to Melibeussayde, 


ete. [Of 6-rext, a MSS. have sirurgien; 2 surgien; 1 sur- 
‘” geen$ x surgeane.) 24.. 
' 191 To aske counsell at all the lechez and cerurgienz that 


oun Arperne in Rel. Aut, I. 


he myghte fynd, xg30 Parse. 455, I bynde with a clothe 
as a ct n dothe lis pacyentes sore. 54x R. Corranp 
(tte) Guydon's acl poner ey CTI ete. wagCompl. 
one xv. r2g Gif ane cirurgyen vald drau part of there 

jude. : % . 


860 


. 28385 Stewart Cro, Scot. IIT. 64 Wes no chirurgeane 
of his craft so ae 2847 Boorve id re rs ine 3b, 
ferurgions ought to be wyse, gentyll, sober, 1610 Gui. 
Lin Herald Vi. i. (1660) 379 Bearing of the Worshipfull 
Company of Barber Chirurgions. 1613 Purcuas Pilger. I. 
Vit. vi. ze The_Arts' of the Apothecarie and Chirurgian. 
166: P. Henry Diary a4 Aug., Sister Mary went to 
ton Shirurgion. 1667 E. Cuasmentayne St. Gi? Brit. 1. 
(2684) 79 The Physicians to, .use the assistance only of such 
hyrurgeons as are prescribed in the Warrant.. -x695 Mew 
Light Chirurg. Pué oud Introd. 10 Mr. Harris, Chirurgion 
to the Regiment, x08, Royal Prochn, 20May in:Lond. 
Gaz, .No. 4440/2 Midshipmen .. Quarter-Masters Mates, 
Chirurgeons Mates. 1715 /éfd. No. 5208/3 Alexander Inglis, 
Esq.,_to yrurgcon-General of his Majesty's Forces, 
1700 Jounson Le?#, 18 Oct. in Boswell, I am glad that the 
chirurgeon at Coventry gives him so much hope. 1823 
Byron ¥uaxu vin. xciv, If there might be chirurgeons who 
could solder The wounds they richly merited. .* 
. fg: 
48,. Se. Poems 16th C, (1801) 11. 160 Thou art the chirur. 
fan sure That hailis all cirdly creature. 163x QUARLES 
amson Div. Poems (1717) 310 ‘Thou great Chirurgion of a 
bleeding soul. 1570 Baxter Cure Ch.-Div. Pref. 1.8 1 Such 
excellent Chirurgeons, that they will heal Christs body by 
separating the mem! 
Chirwrgeonly, ado. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. 
+-L¥2,] Like a (properly trained) surgeon. 
1610 Suaxs. Temp. i. i. 140 Gon. Yourub the sore, When 


you should bring the plaister. Seb. Very well. And. And 
most Chirurgeonly, 
+ Chirurgerar, Sc. Obs. rare. [f. Camour- 


GERY +-aRn 3 =-ER1,] A surgeon. 

rss2 App. Hastctos Cateck. (1884) rx Medicinaris and 
Chirurgeraris that begyles the seik and hurt men. 

Chirurgery Ckoitd-sdzeri). erch. Forms: 
a. § syrurgery, cyrurgerye, 6 cyrurgery. 8A. 
6 chirurgerie, 7 chyrurgery, 6-9 chirurgery. 
[In ME. a, OF. ctvuergerie, f. stem of cévurg-ien, 
ciruvgde + -erde, -ERY. After the Renascence 
altered, with the cognate words, to chir-.] 

That part of medical science and art which is 
concerned with the cure of diseases or bodily in- 
juries by manual operation; =SureEry. 
i 1398 Tears pai ig Pe bi a (WW. de Werte vi, 
. 22 olpe cral al irgery. AXTO: 
Gold Ze . 3 Ne mrt in phise ee ie. ‘ avn, 
154x KK. COPLAND Guyaon's Guest, ve yrurge 
is in two maners, 263 T. Gare Antivol. Bs r Suche 

ired in the arte of Chir- 


medicinal instruments, as. are 
urgerie. 1598 Stow Sv, viii. (160376 There was founded 
a publike lecture in Chirurgerie. 1732 AnsuTHNoT Kules of 
Diet 390 A Dropsy of the Breast is curd by Chirurgery. 
x8r5 Scorr Guy Af. xxiv, The gudewife .. showed some 
knowledge of chirurgery. 
¥ Ltymological nonce-tse. 
1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 48 It was mere chirur- 
dy-work, 


ft, handy- 
Also 


gery, that is hand-cra| . 

Chirurgic (keird-3dzik), a. arch. 
chyrurgick, chirurgick. [nd. L. chiritrgic-us, 
or its original, Gr. xerpoupyix-és surgical, f. chi- 
riirg-us, xetpoupy-ds surgeon; see CHInunGY.] Of 
or belonging to surgery, surgical. 

16g5~6o0 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 164 Medecine is of 
five kinds, Chyrurgick, by incision or cauterising, etc, 174 
Warsvrton Div. Lega. IT. w. § 3. 58 The three parts of 
medicine, the Chirurgic, the Pharmaceutic, and the Dix- 
tetic. 1838-9 Hactam /fist. Lit, 11, 11, vill. § 40. 346 Ambrose 
Paré. .is deemed the founder of chirurgic science, 

Chirurgical (ksirm1dgikil), a. ach. Forms: 
a, 6 cyrurgyeall. &. 7 chyrurgical(l, cheir-, 
7-9 chirurgical. [In earliest form, a. I. cit 
gical, or med.L. cirurgical-7s (£ e(h)irurgic-ns see 
prec,, and -an; cf. also 16th. It, cévzrgico sur- 
geon); but in 16th c. altered with the other words 
of the group to chzr-.] ; 

Of or pertaining to surgery ; skilled in, practising, 
or treating of, surgery ; surgical. , 

1541 R, Coptanp Guydon's Quest. 
Cyrurgycalles, 1605 Timme Quersit. 2 A chyrurgical 
hand, * 1612 Woopats Szzg. Mate Wks, (1653) Pref. 8 By 
way of Apologie, to the Chirurgicall Reader. 1748 SMoLtetT 
Rod, Rand, (1812) 1, 461 A set of chirurgical instruments. 
Ybid. xvii. The best chirurgical writers. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson 11x The surgeon..was performing the chirurgical 
operations, x822 K. Dicny Syvadst. Hon. (1846) 286 
urgical and medical knowledge. | . 

{ worce-zse. [with etymological reference.) - Per- 
taining to manual operation or handicraft. 

264x Witnins Math, Magick 1, ti. (1648)9 The Cheirur- 
gicall or Manuall (Mechanick) doth refer to the making of 
these instruments, and the exercising of such particular 
experiments, 

+Chirurgy. Obs. vare. Also 5 oye, 8y- 
vurgye. [In ME. cérurgie, strurgie, 2. OF. ¢- 
rurgie, strurgie, cortesp. to It. cirurgla, cirugla, 
Sp. ctragta, Pg. cirurgla :~Romanic type cérurela, 
rept. L. chirtrgia (cir-), a. Gr. xecpoupyia abstr. 
Sb. of office, f. xe:poupyos surgeon. ‘The latter-was 
prop. an adj. (sc. lazpds ponpsia: of healing) 
‘operating with the hand’ {. yetpo- hand- + -épyos 
«working. The word being fully naturalized in 
Lat., ch was treated as ¢ (see CH- and CHIRo-), 
regularly giving czv- in Romanic and Eng., and in 
later OF. and Eng. sér-, ser-. But the Renascence 
brought back into Fr. and Ing, (partly also into 
It.) the Lat. spelling with c/r1-; in, French, how- 


Ques Operacyons 


ir. 


. . CHISEL... 


ever, and formerly in Eng, pronounced with the 
‘soft’ ck.] =Surgery, CHIRURGERY. : 
x489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xiv, 38 Notable leches and 
gode maystres of Syrurgye. 1547 Boorne Brev. Health 
ref., As well the syckenesses the which doth parteyne to 
Chierurgy as to phisicke. 

Chiruylle, obs. f. CHErvit. : : : 
Chis, chise, «. Obs. Alsochys(e. [ME. chis, 
OE, cds fastidious, e.g. in eating. Of uncertain 
derivation : it is difficult to connect it with the root . 
of céosai to choose, although the meaning favours 
this.] Fastidious, dainty as to eating; particular 
or nice in choosing ; to be chosen; choice; fond. 
(The sense in ME. in some cases very uncertain.) 
a poo Efinal Gloss. 406 Fastidium: ciisnis [Exf. ciinis, 
Corp. fastidium (odium] nisl. ¢z0co Herd. Apul., Sax, 
Leechd, 1. 98 Gif hwa on bare untrumnysse sy bat he sy 
cis. ¢ 1300, Alés. 3294 Whan note brounith in haselrys 
The lady isoflemon chis. ¢x320 Maximon in Rel, Ant. 1, 
Sf een ich wes ant chys, Ant mon of muche prys, 2340-70 
Alisaunder 49 A king ryche, That was chyse of bé ailde, 
& choicelich hym kept. a 1400 Hyutut to Virgin vi. (Vernon 
MS.) in Warton Hist, Poetry 11. 109 Heyl cher chosen that 
never nas chis. ¢rq25 Cou. Afyst. 180 (Mitz.) Knyghtys 
wyse, Chosyn ful chyse, Aryse, aryse. 

Chisel (tfiztl), sd... Forms: 4-6 chisell, 
chesell, 5 chysel, chesel(e, cheselle, sceselle, 
scheselle, 5-6 ohesyl(le, 6 chyssell, chesil(1, 
chesal, 6-8 chizel(1, 7 chissell, chessill, chizil, 
chizzell, (cheezil, chitzell), 8 chessel, 7-9 
chissel, chizzel, 4- chisel. [a. ONF. chisel (= 
central OF. czse/, in mod.F’. czseau, (=OPr. cisel, 
Cat. cisell, Sp. cé-2-cel, Pg. ct-tt-sel chisel) :—-late 
L. type cisell-une dim. f. *czstum =ceesum, £. cadétre 
to cut: cf. L. cZsordum cutting tool; see Scissors, 

(It. cesello points to L. *ceseddum, but It, has also deriv: 
atives of the *cis-nm type. See Grober in Avchio f, Lat, 
Lexicog. u. Gram. 1. 546.)) j 

1. A cutting tool of iron or steel with the cutting 
face transverse to the axis, and more‘or less ab- 
ruptly bevelled on one or both sides; used for 
cutting wood, metal, or stone, and worked either 
by pressure, or by the blows of a mallet or hammer, 

e ordinary carpenter's chisel has a wooden handle, and 
2 plane face at right angles to the axis, bevelled on one side 
only ; most of the stone-cutters’ chisels are bevelled on both 
sides (or rarely on four sides); some chisels, as the gouge, 
have the plane of the face curved ; others, used in turning, 
have the edge concave or convex, eae 

1382 Wyctir Job xix. 2¢ Who giveth to’ me, that my 
woordis be writen?..or with a chisell thei he grauen in 
flint? 2386 Citavcer Pers. J. P 344 But there is also 
costlewe furrynge in hir gownes, so muche pownsonynge of 
chisel [Haz?. chesellis, Seddex cheseles) to maken holes, so 
muche daggynge of sheres. ¢x440 Prom. Parvy. 76/1 Chy- 
sell, instrument, celéis. 1483 Cath. Angi. 64/1 A Cheselle, 
celtts, ccliunt, scalprunr axgoo Pict. Voc, in WrWiilcker 
807 Hie cunius, a sceselle. Hee seltis, a scheselle. 1539 

Cranmer S/é2e Pref, As mallettes..chesylles, axes, and 
hatchettes be the tooles of theyr occupacyon, @ 1577 Sir 
T, Smuts Commi, Lng, (1633) 2x The Chessill and Gowge 
ofthe carpenter. x580 Barer Adw. C438 A Chesill, cedtes. 
1603 Hotann Plutarch’s Mor. 1247 The Lacedamonians.. 
caused the said Epigramto be cut out with a chizzel. 1618 
Bouton Florus rw. x. (1636) 312 The silver which hee had 
in the army was every where chipt with chizils, 1669 Boyte 
Contin, New Lp. 1. (2682) 187 Fragments struck off from 
it with a Chizel and a Hammer. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 8s. § zo If our divines and physicians were taught the 
Jathe and the chizzel. 1841-71 T. R. Joxrs Ani, Kingd, 
(x872) 829 Such teeth are, in fact, chisels of most admirable 
construction. 1856 Eserson Lug. Traits, Stonchenge Wks. 
(Bohn) JI. 124 On almost every stone we found the marks 
of the mineralogist’s hammer and chisel. 

__ b. esp. as the sculptor’s tool. 

1632 Sttans. Wint, 7. y. iti 78 What fine Chizzell Could 
euer yet cut breath? 1753 Hocartu Anal, Beauty x. 61 
The most exquisite turns of the chissel in the hands of 2 
master. Piva ide Task 1, 705 Nor docs the chissel 
occupy alone The pow’rs of sculpture, but the style as much, 
1825 Macaulay SBfilion, Ess. (1851) I. 1x [The poetry] of 
Dante is pipe nage indeed beyond any that ever was 
written. Its effect approaches to that produced by the 
peneil or the chisel. 1859 A/acu. A/ag. Nov. 35 The Chisel, 
the architect’s and sculptor’s lithographic pen. 

c, With various defining words prefixed, as 
Jrmer chisel, mortise chisel, round chisel, etc., 
cola chisel, a strong chisel entirely of iron or 

steel highly tempered, so as to cat cold iron (F. 
ciseate & froid, so called in contradistinction to the 
ciseart @ chaud, or blacksmith’s chisel for cutting 
hot iron, which, as it becomes itself hot in the pro- 
cess, is held bya withe or other temporary handlc).- 

1662 Evetyn Scxdpiura 5 Some round cheezil or lathe 
perhaps it was. x699 Dampier Voy, an. 1687 (R.) It was 
one man's work to be all day cutting out. bars of iron into 
small pieces with a cold chisel. | 1823 P. Nicttotson Pract. 
Build, 239 The Firmer Chisel is'a thin broad chisel, with 
the sides parallel to a certain length, and then tapering, so 
as to become much narrower towards the shoulder. Jéid., 
Paring chisel. 1827 Farapay Chen. Afanip, § 1. 20 Some 
cold chissels, a screw driver. .cutting chissels, 

d. A surgical instrument of like make and use, 
for cutting bone. So chisel-osteotome, a chisel 
for dividing the bones in osteotomy. ' 

2683 J. Cooke Marrow Chirurg. IV. u. iv, Fingers and 
Toeg..may be removed either by fit Chizels or cutting- 
Mallets, “x87x T. Hotmes Syst. Suzgery (ed. 2) V. 1076 
Sets of hone-cutting forceps and chisels. 1883 — (ed. 3) III, 


4 


-. ‘ORISHT.: ~ + 
82g With Maunder’s chisel-‘ osteotome’ there is less chance 
of disturbing the soft parts, aac : EB 
2. 2A paint-brush. © Obs. : 
. @xg00 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 572 Ce/egs, a chesell topsynte 
wyth. [Cf Cath. Angi. A Brusch for paynterys, celeps.] 
3. U.S, collog. phr. Fadl chisel: at, full speed, 
‘ full drive’. yee 
1837-40 Hatinurton Clockiz. (1862) 95 The long shanks of 
a bitten .. a drivin away like mad full chizel arter a frog, 
1878 Mrs. Stowe Pogazue P. ix. 76 Then he'd: turn ah 
run up the narrow way, full chisel. 
4. attrib, Resembling a chisel, chisel-shaped. 
1513 Doveras Zvezs xit. Prot. 58 The siluer sealit fyschis 
With fynnys schinand..And chesal [874 chyssell] talis. 


5. Comb., as chisel-edge, -mark ; chisel-cut, -like, 


pointed, -shaped adjs. ; chisel-bone, the one half ° 


of the lower Jaw of the pike (fish); chisel-draft, 
a flat line, of the breadth of the chisel, cut on the 

of a stone which is to be dressed, to mark 
the level of the plane of the intended surface ; 
chisel-tooth, a name given to the incisor teeth of 
rodent animals. 

4.1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts 214 Batrachomyomachia .. 
my Lagos Le ag ate ay large cies 
aw. 1 ourELL Heraldry Hist, "op. Xxx. (ed. 
#9 Able to read dates in *chisel-cut mouldings. _ x: 
EATON Edysfone L. 261 (#ote) Driving a fair *chisse! 
draft across the joints. xB4y9 Sk. Nat. Hist. Mammalia 
IV. 83 When any unnecessary ches project inward, 
they cut them off with their *chisel-like teeth. 1863 A. 
Ramsay Phys. Geog. (1878) 6x2 The very *chisel-marks of 
the men who built the castle. x803 R. W. Dicxson Pract, 
Agric, (x807) I. g The Kentish turnwrest-plough with a 
*chisti-pointed share. 1849 Sz, Wat, Hist. Mammatia WV. 
8 [Incisors] with sharp *chisel-shaped edges. 1849-52 Topp 
Cycl, Anat. IV. 906/t The long and large incisors of the 

Rodents have been termed. .*Chisel-teeth. 
Chisel, s4.2, another form of Cuzstu, gravel. 
Chisel, chissel (tfi:z’l, tfi's'l), 5d.8 “Forms: 
7 chisel(l, cheasil, chizell, chesill, 8 chizzil, 


s , es 
is called treate, in the South-country, branne. 174 Ray S 
OBERTSON 


Phraséot, Gen. 470 Coarse bread made ’of ¢ esill, 2788 W. 


Gloss., 
Chissells, the coarsest kind of four, 1886 S. H7. Linc. Gloss., 


iti. 16 A grece there was yches- 


‘o work with a chisel. , 
3873 Ourwa Pascared II. 142 In these days no man will be 
content to chisel humbly. . 

. grams. and fig. 

1788 Hotcrort Lavater's Physiog, xxix, 135 These all 
modify; repair, and chissel forth the body. 1820 Hazzirr 
Lect, Dyan, L 
chisel thought. : 
8. callog. or High 6 To cheat, defraud. 7 chisel 
duet of: to cheat of: “ 

" [History obscure: written evidence wanting.1 

. 808 Jameson, Chizzel, to cheat, to act deceitfully. [Its 
use at Winchester Coll. in r8ez is vouched for by the War- 
den of New College (the‘Rev. Dr. Sewell), and in 1839 by 
» .Rev..C, B, Mount.) Mr. H. H. Gibbs says, ‘quite a cur- 
rent word in England in 1835’ |, x848°Barruetr Dict. 
Amer, To chisel, to cheat, to swindle (comp. 7o gouge), 
a Western word ..‘'have chiselled the people of California 


d¢, 119 It is as if there were some fine art to 


out ofa million of dollars’. 1848 //ust, Lond. News 1 Apr.” 


220/3 We aint going to be. chizzled out of it. 1836 Smytié 
(U.S.) Rom, Fark, Coins 245 He muttered something about 
-being ‘chiselled’ in the transaction. 1863 Ouipa Held in 
Boudage (2870) 31, I never can, stand quiet and see people 


opin to chisel me. . . ‘ ' 
Chisel, chizzel, v1.2 Se. [f Causszn.] To 
-press in a chessel or cheese-vat. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. July 379 (Jam.) Some ewe milk cheese 
Oe and chiselled wi” my ain hand. . 
* Chiselled, -eled (tfi-zéld), gs/.¢. [£ Crsen 
v2 (or sb.) +-ub.} 2 theo oh ae 

1. Cut, shaped: or wrought with a chisel? 

1873 Symonps Grk. Poets x. 336'An exquisitely chiselled 
gem. 1886 Athenzum 9 May y 
chiselled space in the centre. nails. te 
. 2. fig- Having clear and-sharp ontlines, as if cut 
with a chisel, «2 * is 
1821 Byron Afar, Fal, ‘1. i. 
Vow. to 


1/3. To lay the bones in 2 | 
‘| chittes, whiche. .I translate -peaso 


389 “An incarnation of the 


‘861 
oet’s god In all his matble-chisell'd ‘beauty. $ Lytron 
falkland #e The broad and noble brow, ade i 


lip. “x8go 
ear and sleek, 2860 TyNDALL Giac.t. § 5. 39- 


b. fig. of thought or its expression. 
a ark ucts Ciofits, (1869) ITT. v. 33x That beautiful and 
chiselled style in which he habit 1862 GouL- 


burn Pers, Relig. ii. (2873) 11 A more distinct and more 
highly chiselled notion. 2872 Geo. Exigr Middlem., 11. xiit. 
222 A chiselled emphasis, 

3. Shaped or edged like a chisel_ 

ft 1737 , GREEN Sparrow § Diam. iti, in Dodsizy ¥. 147 
With chizzled bill a Ve ill set He loosen’d from the rest. 
2853 Kang Grinnell . XXX, A crowbar with chiseled edge. 

Chisellex, -eler (tfi-zélox). [f. as prec. + 
-ER1.] One who cuts or shapes with a chisel. 

1883 Tics 27 Aug. 5/6 The chiseller’s and mason’s skill 
+ Seen in some .. finely-carved marble chimney-pieces, 

Chiselling, -eling (t{i-zélin), vd/. sé. [£. as 
prec. +-Ine?}.] Cutting or working with a chisel. 
Also concer. Chiselled work. 

2835 Wittis Pencitiings 1. xxxii. 224 His features are of 
the clearest Greek chiselling. 1849 C. Bronrit Shirdey ii. 
20 His features. .have..vegularity in their chiseling. 187z 
Geo, Eviot Afiddlem. v. xvii, Some bit of chiselling or en- 
graving. 

Chiselly (tfirz’li), a and adv. dial. Also 
chissely, chizzly. [f. Chesis, CHISEL sd.2 gravel.] 
Gravelly, gritty ; grittily. 

1649 Butu Eng. ae Lnipr. (1653) 208 A light mixed 
Soc | land. 19784 Twantey Dairying 55 Cheese made of 
cold Milk .. is apt to cut_chiselly, or that breaks or flies 
before the Knife, 1830 Foray ioc. Z. Anglia, Chissly, 
harsh and dry under the teeth. 1888 Erwortay HW, Somerset 
Wdobh., Chizedy, gritty, sharp : said of earth or sand. 

Chi'selmanship. sonce-cod. (See first quot.) 

r8gz Ruskin Stones Vew. (1874) I. i. 28 That species of 
ornamental flourish, which, when it is done with a pen, is 
called penmanship, and when done with a chisel, should be 
called chiselmanship, 2870 E. Peacock Ralf Shirl, I. 86 
(D.) This elaborate piece of chi ‘ip. 

hisil(le, variant of Casi, gravel. 


+ Chis chysly, edv. Obs. [f. Cris a.+ 
-Ly.2] Pere ay 

¢ 2385 £, £. Allit. P. B 543 pat hechysly hade cherisched 
he chastysed ful hardee, 

Chissel(1, obs. form of CaIsEL. 

Chit (tfit), sd1 [Often identified with Carr 
56.8, but found more two centuries earlier, and 
at a time when the latter (if it existed at all) existed 
as chithe. Seeing how this constantly renders 
catults, we may compare it with Atten, keting. 
Cf, also the Cheshire dial. chzt, Sc. chee¢ ‘puss’, 
and chtity, cheety a cat. With sense 2 cf. Azd, 
cub, whelp applied contemptuously to a child: 
as, however, sense 1 is obsolete, it is probable that 
people now often associate sense 2 with CaIT3, as 
if=‘ sprout’, ¢ slip’; cf. ‘chit of a girl’ 


harmless Puss Herself, and mewing Chits regales with us, 

2. Applied, more or less reat ae to a 
child, esp. a very young child (cf. Aid); a brat. 

¢ 1624 Minnteton Game Chess 1, i, Priapus.. Bacchus’ and 
Venus’ chit, is not more vicious. 2663 Boye Occas. Ref. 
(2675) 340 But this lickerish Chit, I see, defeats her plot. 
1682 Drvpen Satyr to Muse 4 Scolding Wife and Starving 
Chits, 278: Cowrer Exfost, “us While yet thou wast a 
grovelling, puling chit. 1864 H, Jones Holiday Papers 
312 When I was a naughty little chit in a pinafore. 

b. A person considered as no better than a child. 
‘Generally used-of young persons in contempt’(J.); 
now, mosily of a girl or young woman. 

1649 G. Daniee Trizarch., Rich. 11, cecxliv, Silly Chitts 

they knew not what Hee mean’t. 1694 Pol, Ballads (1860) 
II. 42 When a Nation submits To be govern’d by Chits. 
1766 Goins. Vic. W.xi, As for the chits about town, there 
is no bearing them about one. 1822 CrapBe Plirtat. 
3834 V.267 A girl, a chit, a child! 1839 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. xii, A little chit of a miller’s daughter of eighteen. 
x840 Tuackeray Paris Sh. Bh. (1872) 108 To be in love 
with a young chit of fourteen. 1879 Macquoiw Berésh, 
Lady 193 He either marries a kitchen-wench, or some chit 
twenty years his junior. : 

3. ativib. (Cf. Carty a2, CHITFYFAOCE.) 

186 Scotr Old Mort. x, He was so silly as to like her 
good-for-little chit face. 

Chit, sd.2 [Caicu,chick-pea, lentil, was in r6the, 
corrupted to ch#ts, which being taken as plural, 
yielded asingular chz#. Sense 3 is entirely doubtful, 

- and may belong to the prec. btm | word.]: 
+L.- =Cmon, chiches, or chick-peas. Obs. - 

* a pl. chits. of : : 
; 1533 Exyor Cast, Helthe (1341) ge b; Cicer, and the pulse 
called in latin evvzy: (in englishe I suppose chittes). 1548 
= go a, ‘Lenticula-is.d-poultz called 
staph Chas pulse, Zontinade, naps Gootky Then ton, Acuets 
Dp i z: PER THES. 8.¥0, a 
‘he seede whereof isiyke tochittes..26r0 Baanouda 1fefh. 
Physick m: xv. (1639) x24 Minister Chits wel rosted, ‘ 


‘eNNYSON Character v, With chisell'd features | 


* chit-chat. 


CHITCHAT, 
b. sing. © ; . ; 

1559 Morwync Evonym. 267 A few secdes in the figure of 
chit oc Lentil, aes anes 

42. A freckle or wart. Ods. [cf. L. lentigo f. lens. 

1552 Huroer, Chyts in the face lyke vnto wartés, whic 
is a kynde of pulse, denticula, a1697 Junius Etymol., 
Chit, ideme cus: Freckle, Lentigo. 1985 Jonnson, Chit, a 
freckle. .Seldom used. 

3. pf. Smali rice. 

1856 Ouustrep Slave States 477, 3,243 Ibs, of * broken’ 
rice, 570 Ibs. of ‘chits’ or ‘small’, “In the Carolina mills 
the product is divided into ‘prime’, ‘middling’ (broken), 
“small” or ‘chits’, and ‘flour’ or ‘ douse’. 

Chit (tfit), sd.3 Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 chitte, 
5 chytte, 6 chyt, 6-8 chitt. [This and its verb 
of identical form appear about 1600: nothing is 
known of their history, but it is conjectured that 
the sb. may be a somehow changed descendant 
of ME. Currgz, OE. cf) in same sense. But 
the shortening of the long vowel in such a posi- 
tion, and the change of 0 to 4, are in the present 
state of our knowledge inexplicable.] A shoot, 
sprout, c 

1601 HoLLanp Pliny xm. iv, The stone or kernell of the 
Date .. hath a round specke .. whereat the root or chit be- 
ginneth first to put forth, 2725 Brap.ey Mam, Dict. sv 
Mait, The Barley. .will. .begin to shew the Chit or Sprit at 
the Root-end of the Corn, 1886 W. Linc. Gloss., Chit, 
the first sprout of seeds or potatoes. ‘I have set him to rub 
off the chits,’ 

+ Chit, 54.4 Obsolete name of a bird: the Tit, 
Titlark, or Meadow Pipit. [So called from its short 
and feeble note: cf. Carr 2.2 and CHEET v.] 

1610 W, Forkincram Art of Survey w, ili. 83 May-Chit, 
Spawe, Churre, Peeper .. Sea and Land Larkes. 1618 

R., Alouetie de pré, the chit, or small meddow-larke. 
¢ 1668 Sir T. Browne MWés. (1852) ITI. 507 The..May chit 
is a little dark grey bird. ; - 

Chit (tfi), 56.5 Anglo-Jndian. Short for CHITTY. 

1785 in Seton-Karr [. 114 @ (They) may know his 
terms by sending a chit. 1794 H. Bovp Jud. Observer 147 
(¥.) The petty but constant and_ universal manufacture of 
chits which prevails here. 1845 Stocqurter Handbh. Brit. 
India (1854) 109 The apparently time-wasting system .. 
which we shall denominate the Chit-system. a 1847 Mrs. 
Snerwoop Lady of Manor III. xxi. 294 ‘The chit was found 
on Miss Crawford’s dressing-table ; a chit which nobody 
wrote, but which every body read. 1871 Athenzum 2 Sept. 
296 In India the practice of writing chits, i.e, notes, on the 
smallest provocation has always been carried to excess. 
1879 E.S. Brinces Round World 97 Everything (in Hong 
Kong] is done by what is called chits. , 

Chit, sb.6 A small /row or cooper’s cleaving- 
tool used in cleaving laths (Knight Dict. Afech.). 

+ Chit (tfit), v2 Obs. exc. dal, Also 7 chet. 
[Goes with Curr 54.3, as its immed. source, or im- 
mediate derivative: cf. to sprout, brtd, seed, etc.) 
intr, Of seed: To sprout, germinate. wa 

360z Hottann Pliny IL. 22 Dill seed will chit within 
foure daies, Lectuce in fiue. 1610 — Canufen's Brit. 1. 280 
That steeped barly sprouting and chitting againe. 1664 
Evetyn Sylva i. § 4 To Sprout and Chet the Sooner. 
1929 BRADLEY Jaz. Diz. I. s.v. Chitting, Seed. .is said to 
chit when it shoots its small Roots first into the Earth. 
2796 C, MARBHALL Garden, § 15 (1813) 239 Laying it [seed] 
in damp mould till it begins to chit. 1883 Hats. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), CAz#, to bud, or germinate. 1886 HW. Lincolnsh. 
Gloss. (E. D, S.) s.v., The corn has not chitted a deal, 1888 
Berksh. Gloss, (E.D. S.), Chit, to sprout, 

Chit, v2 02s. rare. [Imitative of the sound: 
ef. CHEBT v,, CHIT sd.4, CHITTER v.] intr. To chirp. 
a3639 Warp Servs. 108 (D.) He soars like an eagle, not 
res rng the chitting of sparrows. : 
hiteh, obs. form of CHIcH. ; 

Chit-chat (tfi-t)t{et). [Formed by reduplica- 
tion from Cav sh,13 cf. /2ttle-tatile, bibble-bablle, 
etc. The reduplication implies repetition or recipro- 
cation, possibly with diminutive effect. Johnson 
says ‘A word only used in Indicrous conversation; 
it is now quite serious, though familiar.] 

1. Light chat ; light familiar conversation. 

1710 Pater Proverbs 52 "Tis the custom of foolish people 
..in their chit chat to be always biting people’s reputation 
behind their back. 1742 Pameia 11. 2x0 The 
dear Prattler.. began such a bewitching Chit-chat with 
Mrs. Jervis. 1746 Cuesterr. Lett. I, cxii. 306 The frivolous 
chit-chat of idle companies. 1824 CoLenipce dids Ref. 
(1848) 1. 179, I take up a book as 2 companion, with whom 
T can have an easy chit-chat. 1847 Max ix Moon 

‘an. I. 3 Trifles that may. . promote chit-chat and pleasant 
slings, which we hold to be the great end of a dessert. 

2. Matter of current gossip = common small 
talk ; what people are talking about. . 

1930 STEELE Tatler No. 783 If Ralph had Learning 
added to the common Chit. of the Town. 1761 Stexne 
Tr. Shandy X11, xxiv. 124. Play-wrights, and opificers of 

1843 Lever # Hizion x1. 74 One was sure to 
hear all the chit-chat‘and gossip of the day. 1844 DickENs 
Mart: Chus, xxiii, An additional scrap of local chit-chat. - 

b. risen - sieaede a , 
Specie. , 560 & 4, 1 am a Member of a Female 
souict eh call ourselves the Chit-Chat Club. 2819 Afonth. * 
Rev. XC. x The careless chit-chat leiters of eminent men. 

Chit-chit-chat, sonce-wd. [Imitative of the 
sound meant: cf. Curr v.2 and pree.] 

@ 1638 Sytvester Du Bartas u. iv. Decay (1633) 50r Then 
flees theshame-less Bat Among the Birds, and with her. Chit- 
chit-chat Shee seems to sing. : 

niter, «lin, obs: ff, Carrrur, CHITTERLING. 
J : . "+ 46 


‘OHITHE.* 


+Chithe, Ods. 
germ=OS.. 4%, OHG. idi (MHG. hide, Ger. 
dial. 2eide) :—OTeut. *£ip6-2 f. root &é- to split, 
sprout: see CHINE sd.1, v.1.] 

. A tiny shoot, sprout, or blade of grass or any 
plant ; a glume or awn of chaff, a mote. 

e897 K, Aiurren Gregory's Past, xxxiii, vi, Du meaht 
gesion lytelne cip on dines brodur eagan. Det is se smala 
cid. ¢roce /ELrric Devt. xxxii. 2 Swa dropan ofer gursa 
cibas. — Hou. (Thorpe) I. 100 Hwaxt eac seo eorde cyd mid 
hire cidum,  a@xxo0 in Wr.-Wiilcker 416 Grasina, cipas. 

2. Applied to the filamentous organs in flowers, 
es. to the style or stigma: see CHIVE2, and CHIRE. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xci.(Br. M. MS. addit. 
27944) De Lilio, And pe flour [lilye] hap wip inne, as it 
were, smal prede pat conteynep pe seed. In be myddil 
stondep chipes of saffran [Pliny staxtibus in medio crocis; 
MS. Bodl. chipes; Harl. 814 chiris, Harl. 4789 schyres; 
ed. W.de Worde 1495 chiers: see also Curre, Crve 2]. 

Chitin (kaitin). Zool. and Chem. Also -ine. 
[a. F. chitine, £ Gr. xerév frock, tunic: see -IN. 
(The etymological formation would be chzforzz.)] 
The organic substance which forms the elytra and 
integuments of insects and the carapaces of crus- 
tacea. 

1836-39 Topp Cyci. Anat. II. 881/2 The. .substance that 
constitutes the hard portion of the dermo-skeleton is called 
chitine by Odier. 1874 Scuortemmer Carbon Compds. 467 
Chitin, Co His NO,, is the principal constituent of the horny 
cover of beetles and crustaceans. 1877 Huxtev Anat, /itv. 
2. i. 53 The existence of cellulose as aconstituent of chitin. 

Jig. 1883 H, Drusnonn Vat. Law in Spir. W. 331 Words 
are mere chitine. 

attrib, r876tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 113 A superficial 
homogenous chitin layer. 1877 W. Tuomson Moy. Chal- 
denger 11. i. 7 Empty. .chitine sacs. 

Hence Chi-tinize v. ¢ans., to convert into chitin; 
Chi:tiniza‘tion, conversion into chitin; Ghitino- 
calca‘reous @., containing chitin and lime. 

hor f Bate Soe Anat, Inv, An, vi. 254 Chitinised tendons. 

98 Beit Gegenbaners Comp. Anat, 22 Chitinised cuticles, 
1870 Routeston Anim. Life Introd. 133 [They] obtain con- 
siderable rigidity by chitinization. 188 HuxLey Cray/ish, 
Its [the crayfish’s} chitino-calcareous body-walls, 

Chitinous (keitinos), a. [f. prec, + -ous.] 
Of the nature of, or consisting of, chitin. 

_ 1849 Murcuison Siduria App. D. 539A flexible chitinous 
investment, 1875 Darwin /usectiv, Pi, vi, 324 The chiti- 
nous coats of insects. 

Chitling (ifi-tlin). Also chitlin, [See Curr- 
TERLING. 

_L._ Another form of Cxirrertine : widely used 
in we dialects, and in U.S.: ef. also CHIDLING. 

1886 Cote S. W. Lincolush. Gloss. (E. D, S.), Chitlings. 
1887 Boston (Mass.) hepa gt Dec, 2/s A dish of smoking 
sausages was flanked ye dish of chitlins, 1888 E.worrhy 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Chitlings .. the small intestines 
of the Pig usually fried as a great delicacy amongst the 
poor, 1888 Appy Sheffield G/.s.v., To beg the chitlings of 
pigs. 1888 Oxford & Berksh. Gi, Chidlings or chitlings. 

2, fig. Rags, tatters, shreds. U.S. 

a 1848 Rone Souatter Life (Bartlett), They were tearing 
my character all to chitlins, 1855 Hatipurton Aum. Nat. 
(1859) 188 (Bartlett), To tear my reputation to chitlins. 

it Chiton (keittpn).  [a. Gr. xerév frock, tunic ; 
coat of mait.] 


1. The ancient Greek tunic. 

x8go Letrcu Miller's Anc. Art § 337 The male chiton 
was a woollen shirt originally without sleeves. 1885 Athe- 
piri 5 Dec. 74/2 His dress, a scarlet chiton bordered with 
gold. 

2. A genus of Molluscs having a boat-shaped 
shell consisting of a series of eight separate plates 
in contact or overlapping each other, ~ 

3826 J. Scorr Vis, Paris (ed. 5) 301 The anatomy of the 
chiton, 1835 Kinny Aad, ¢ Just, Anim. 1. ix. 266 These 
with the multivalve Chitons, form the Gastropods. 1877 
Houxtey Anat, Inv, An. viii. 503 The Chitons have existed 
from the Silurian epoch... with very little modification. 

Chitter (tfi'tez),v. Forms: 4-5 chiter, cheter 
5 chyter, 6 chydder, 6-7 chytter, 6- chitter. 
LA parallel form to CHaTtEr, expressing a more 
attenuated action of the samekind: cf. dof, drip, 
chop, chip, jabber, jibber, etc. Cf. also Cutt v.2} 

1, Of birds: To utter a short series of sharp thin 
sounds, to twitter. Formerly used also in the 
senses chatter, and chirp, Obs. or ? dial. 

2386 Cuaucer Jiiller's 7. 72' Of hir song, it was so lowd 
and yerne As ony swalwe chitering on a berne, — Chan, 
Yen. Prot. & T. 844 They mowe wel chiteren as pat doon 
Tayes. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) J. 239 in Cath. Anel. 
64 sofe, With mouth than chetereth the stare. x40z Pod. 
Poems (1859) LI. 40 Chyteryng as chow3es. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 3415/1. The Swalowes chyteryd and Songe. 
Patser. 484/2, I chytter, as a yonge byrde dothe before she 
Sagres her aa Lads fA rete Sp. pe pogeueid 134D, 

parrow, chirping and chyttering to other owes. 
r82r CLARE Vill Minstr, L or No MUSICS heard the fields 
among ; Save where the hedge-chats chittering play. 
b. trans. (also with 0722). . 

1393 Gower Conf. II, 328° She .. chitereth out in her lan- 
gage ‘What falshedc'is in mariage.’ 1789 D. Davinson 
Seasons rap ‘am.), They chittcr their farewell. 

2. To shiver with cold, to tremble. da/. and Sc. 
- 2826 Sxecton Afagny/., Se, for God avowe, for cold as I 
chydder. 1796 Burns Canld blaws the wind, The birds 
sit chittering in the thorn. A Os 
’ 3. To ‘chatter’ as the teeth. Now Sz. 

1835 Fisner Wks, (1876) 424 The coldnesse of the snow 


[OE. c£é young shoot, sprout, 


B62 


shal make their teeth for to gnathe and chytter in theyr 


-heades. 2728 hay mon oarad Sheph.v.i, Your teeth they 


chitter, hair like bris! stan. @ 2822 Sin A. Boswern 
Skeldon Haughs, Some teeth in angry fit may chitter. 
Chitter (t{i-tex), sd. [f. prec] an ty 
1, Twitter. : 
2869 Mrs. Wuttney Yitherto xi. 147 The faint chitter of 


irds. 

2. dial, ise agent-sb. f. Curr v.2] 

2887 Dict, Kentish Dial, Chitter, the wren. 

8. Comd,, chitter-pouch dial, = CHATTERBAG. 

2864 Carern Devon Provine., Chitter-Pooch, a gabbler. 

Chitter, chitteril, dial. var. of Carrrer.ine. 

Chi:tter-chartter. zare. A reduplicated ex- 
tension of CHATTER: cf. CHIT-CHAT. 

19712 Lavy StraFrorp in Wentworth Papers (1883) 283 
You desired all the Chitter Chatter I heard. 

Chittering (tfiterin), vd/. sb. Also chither- 
ing. [f. Cairren v.+-1ne1] The action of the 
vb. Cairrer : twittering, shivering, chattering. 

C3374 Cuaucer Troylus u. 19 The swalow Progne .. 
made her chiteryng. 1546 Laxctey Pol, Verg: De In- 
aia 1, xix. 34a, Of Mantes -. Carus fyrste marked Ag 
chyttering. 1552 Huzoer, tte: , Quiueryng or shak- 
yng for Sia 1827 in Hons Bog bar Bk. 1X. 903 The 
chithering of grasshoppers. 1870 J. Maccrecor Kol Roy 
on Fordan, It was ‘only the chittering of their bills. Zod. 
Se. He could not Soak for the chittering of his teeth, 

2. Comb., in chittering-bite, -crust, -piece, 
(Se.), a bit of bread, etc., taken to prevent shiver- 
ing or chattering of the teeth; cf. shiverizg-bite. 

3808 Jameson, Boys ..call that bit of bread, which they 
pos for eating after Bathing, 4 chittering piece. 1854 

ADHAM Halieut. 529 The Greeks .. appear to have begun 
the day with a sort of ‘ chittering crust” (axpdreope). 

Chittering (tfiterin), 22 a, [£ as prec.+ 
ING 2,] That chitters (in all the senses of the vb.). 

1985 Burns Winter Night iv, Whare wilt thou cow’r thy 
chittering wing. 1821 Crare 222. Minstr, I1..176 The 
chittering cricket. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods ui. ii. 83 
Wauken, at cauld-rife sax o'clock My chitterin’ frame. 

Chitterling (tfi-tezlin) (gen. in g/.). Forms: 
3, 6 cheterling, 5 chytyr-, chiterlynge, 6 chy- 
ter-,chetter-, chytterlyng, chiterling, 7 chiter-, 
7-9 chitterlin, 6- chitterling. | sme also in 
the dial. forms chidling, chitling, chitter, chitteril ; 
the primary form and derivation are doubtful. 
The Germ. Au¢leln chawdrons, MHG. Zufel, agrees 
in sense, but has only a remote relation phonetic- 
ally, coming nearest to the form chidling.] 

1. The smaller intestines of beasts, as of the pig, 
esp. as an article of food pemet by frying or 
boiling. Sometimes filled with mince-meat or 
force-meat, as 2 kind of sausage. 

c1280 R. pe Gravstanes in Hist, Duel Script. tres 
(2839) 57 {Women quarrelling as they wash ‘inwards’ at the 
stream] Deinde solebamus crines evellere pungnis, cum 
cheterlingis et monifauldes mutuo nos cedere (=cxdere). 
©1440 Promp. Parv, 76 Chytyrlynge, serutellum, serutum, 
15go Paiscr. 205/1 Chyteriyng, endotle, 1833 Etxort Cast, 
Helthe (1541) 22a, The inwarde of beastes, as trypes and 
chytterlynges. 1585 J. Hicins Funins’ Nomenclator, A 
haggise : some call it a chitterling : some a hogs harslet. 
1604 Dexker Honest IV, 1. vii. Wks. 1873 II. 40 How fare 
1?..as well as heart can wish, with Calves chaldrons and 
chitterlings. 1611 Corcr., Andouilie, a \inke, or chitter- 
ling ;- a big hogges gut stuffed with small guts [ete.], cut into 
small pieces, and with Pepper and salt. 2663 
Burter Aud. 1. u. 120 His warped Ear hung o’er the 
Strings, Which was but Souce to Chitterlings. x7, 7-96 
Mrs. Grasse Cookery v, Fill up your Chitterlings with the 
stuffing. 1876 Rosinson IVAitby Gloss., Chitterils, the 
stomach of the pig, eaten as tri 3878 Dickinson Centberd, 
Gloss. Chitters, the small entrails of the goose or sheep. 

b. ¢ransf and jig. 

16x17 Minsuev Duetor, Chitterlin or fat gut, G. fe gras 
boyeau. 1619 Mippieton /uner aw 9 AMasgue.Wks. V. 
139, 1 know him by his gauntness, his thin chitterlings; He 
would undo a tripe-wife. - 1666 Wnarton IVhs, (1683) 41 
Th’ Indignitics once offer’d to our King, Reduce ye [Duteh 
from aChcese, t'n Chitterling. 1687 Suabwett Fuvenal 305. 

+2. A frill, ruff, or ornamental pleating; csf. 
the frill down the breast ofa shirt. Ods. . - 

Ut has been suggested that this use is duc to the likness of 
such a frill to the mesentery, called by Butchers the “frill ’ 
or ‘crow’: cf, Ger, gekrdsc used in same way.) - 

{1568 Like [Vill to Like in Hazl. Dodsley Ul. 310, 1 
learn’d to make ruffs like calves chitterlings.) 1576 Gas- 
coicne Delic. Diet Droonkardes (2786) 18 Of a Prench 
ruffe, [we make] an English Chytterling. 1630 J. Tayior 
(Water P.) IAs, 1, 120 Let. .Chitterlings be worne for statute 
Tace. 1807-8 W. Irvine Salmag. xvit. (1824) 323 Exuberant 
chitterlings. .puffed out at the neck and bosom, 1849 Str G. 
Heap Tour Many Days Rome 1. 70 Arranging his paper 
ruffles and chitterlin. 

b. attrib, like a chitterling, frilled in the man- 
ner of a chitterling. Obs. exc. dial. - ‘ 

1766 {C. Ausra) Balk Guide xi,(x804) 92 Witha chitterlin 
shirt, and a buckle of stone. 1842 AKkERMAN JViléshive 
Gloss. S.V., Here comes old Warder wi' his chitterlin vrill. _ 

3. [Treated as dim. of Cart sb.1] A little chit. 

1675 Cotton Scoffer Scaft 163 She was but poor ten years 
old, A little snotty Chitterling. 1826 Disrarut Viv. Grey 
vy. ili. 176 ‘I'll soon stop thy prate, chitterling !’° : 

Chittish. (tfitif), a. rare. [f Carr sh + 
-1sHl.] Somewhat of a chit. ‘ : e : 

1871 Daily News 29 Dec, The young chittish girl. 
Chittle, v. Sc. Ods. [cf. Cm v2 and 
Currrer.} To twitter, warble. : 7 


OHIVALRESQUE. 


+ 1816 Cromix Remains Nithsdale Song 119 JJam.), The 
lintic chittles sad in the high tower wa’. = a 

Chitty tfirti), sb. Anglo-Indian. [a. Hindi 
chitth?, Mahvatt chitt?:~Skr. ‘chitra spot, mark, 
etc.} ‘A letter or note ;- also, certificate given to 
aservant, or the like ; a pass’ (Yule). -7 : 

3698 Frver Ace. £. India & P. m. iv. 126, I sent my 
Guileon Peon .. with his Master’s Chitty, or Pass, to the 
Governor. 1786 Tiffoo's Let. 284 (Y.) Every merchant 
from Muscat who brings you a chitty from Meer Kizim. 
1829 Mem. of Col, Mouniain (ed. 2) 80 (Y.) He wanted a 
chithee or note, for this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven, ' 

Chitty, «1 Obs. rare. [f. Cut sb.24-¥1] 
Freckled or warty. 

1552 Hurost, Chytty, or full of chyttes or wartes, Zeiti- 
ginosus, ¢17z9 R. Drury Rural Milliners w xi, Shall 
they, such chitty Jades, so happy be. 

Chitty, «.2 [Apparently deduced from Carrry- 
FACE, q.v., but afterwards associated with Curr sé.1] 
Said of the face: a. Lean and pinched. b. Puny, 
childish, baby-like. 7 

1616 Pasguil § Kath. 1.229 A chittie, well complexion’d 
face; And yet it wants beard. x62z Burton Anat. Mel, 
ut. it, 1V, iL. (1652) 519 Every Lover admires his Mistress, 
though she. have a..lean, thin, chitty face, r755 JOHNSON, 
Chitty, childish, like a baby. 

+ Chitty-face., 00s. Also 7 chichie-, chits-, 
chit-face, 7-8 chittiface. ossibly originally 
F. chicheface thin face, pinched-face (see CHICHE- 
VACHE), perverted by association with Cutcg, with 
Cait sé.1 or 2, or with Carer 

1. A term of reproach; thin-face, pinched-face ; 
in later usage, baby-face. 

x6or Muxpay Down. R. Earl of Huntington Vij You 
halfe-fac’t Eroaty you thick (?thin] checkt chittiface. x60z 
J. Cooxe Good Wife ui. iii, That leane chittiface, that 
famine, that leane Enuy, that all bones, 16:z Coror., 
Chicheface, a chichiface, micher, sneake-bill. 1617 Mix. . 
sueu Ductor, Chittiface proprie est facies parua et exigua, 
1632 Suzrwoon, A chittie-face, or chichie-face, Ciche-face. 
268z Otway Soldicr’s Fort. 1, Now, now, you little Witch, 
now you Chitsface. _c 1690 B. EB. Dict, Cant, Crevv, Chitti- 
Jace, alittle puiny Child. 1725 New Cant. Dict. 

2. attrib, = Caltry-FACED. ieee 

2622 Massixcer Virg, Mart. u.i, The peaking chitface 
page, hit me ith’ teeth with it (so ¢d. 1631; ed. 1779 and mod. 
edd. have altered it to chitty-/ace}, 

Chitty-faced, 2. Obs. or dial, [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Having a thin pinched face; child-faced, girl-faced. 

@1622 Mippteton Afore Dissembiers m, i, A tender, 
puling, nice, chitty fac’d squall 'tis, 1693 Coxcreve Love 
Jor L. ww, sti, Squabbling with yon Ch hares thing as 
he would have me marry. 1794 Gonwin Cad. Williams 70 
Brow-beaten by a chitty-faced girl? 897 NV, IV. Lincolush. 
Gloss, Chitty-faced, baby-faced, x88x Leicestersh. Gloss., 
Chitiyefaced, with white, pinched features. : 

mle. Ast. [A modernization of chiuia, 

the Latinized form, in Nennius, of OE. clol, céol:— 
WGer. hiul, ON. 26/1, barge, large ship, see KEEL. 
In Gildas it appears as cyz/a. Used occasionally 
by modern historical writers] An Old English 
or Norse ship of war. “ 

csso Gitpas xxiii, Tribus, ut lingua_e¢jus, exprimitur, 
eyutis, nostra lingua longis navibus. [Hence Barna 1, xv, 
tribus longis navibus. OI, Curox. anno 449 On prim 
ceolum.] @ 800 Nennius xxviii, Tres chiula:, 1839 Keicuts 
Ley Hist. Eng. 1. 11 The tradition is, that they came to 
his aid with three chiule carrying 1600 men, 1849 Lytrox 
K. Arthur xi, xciv, Your chiules, .rot within your crowded 
bay, 2863 Prius Rivers Vorksh. iv. 118 The Humber 
.. Hither the Anglians, Danes, and Northmen directed 
theirchiules, (18.. Grédas § 23 in Bohn6 OL. Chron, 310 In 
three cyuls, as they call them.] : : 

+Chiurm, chiorm. Os. [a. F. chiourme, 
16-18th ¢., also chiorme, ad. It. céurma, Genoese 
ctusma, Sp. chusma. Ulterior origin doubtful : 
see Littré and Diez.] A crew.or gang of slaves , 
rowing a galley; also contemptuous ‘crew’, ‘gang’. 
. (¢1645 Howrtt Letters I. i. 22 He went aboard the 
Cape Gallie.. passing through the Churma_ of slaves.) 
16ss Theophanta 85 ‘The Chiorm .. consisted of twenty 
Banks, and twenty Saves ona Bank. 1692 tr, Sadlust, To 
Radr., Phat insipid clutterwhich that impertinent and trifling 
Chiurm of Pedants make, that ves Expositors. 
21734 Nortn Life Sir D. North ha 59 Being well ac- 

wainted with:.a Bey of a Galley, he procured of him a 
String of Slaves out of his Ciizrnz. to work in his building 
(margin Served by a Chiurm of Galley Slaves). 

Chiuyng, var. of Cuzvine,: Obs. : 

Chiv, variant of Caive 56.3 
. Chivaches, -ie, var. of CHEVACHEE, Obs. 

~Chival. Obs. [see CHEvAL.] A horse. 

567 TurbeRv. Ovid's Ep, 148b, 1.. Upon the captive 
chivals came into my tents againe [In mea captivis castra 
revectusequis]. 1898 cedorus in Hazl, Dodsley VII, 204 
And raise his Chival with a lasting fame. ; 

- Chivaler, -ier, obs. f. CHEVALIER. : 

Chivalresque (fiviilresk), 2. Also chev-. 
[ef. mod.F.-chevaleresque, Ji. cavalleresco, Cat. 
caballeresc, Sp. caballeresco; £. chevalier, caval- 
lero, ete. :.see CHEVALIER, and -ESQUE,] ; 

- Wearing the garb, manners, or spirit of chivalry. 

800 Month, Mag. 1X.6 These stories .. received first in 
Armorica their chivaleresque garb. 18:6: Krarince Zac. 
I, 3rg The scientific and chevaleresque race of Andalusia 
and Granada, ./dfd, IL. arg The terms of the verdict seem 
to us somewhat chevalresque. 18x17 Gopwin Mandewille Il. 


CHIVALRIC. 
7x, (D.) A strange mixture in it of the gallant and the 
chevaleresque. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 205 His 
manners were. courteous and chivalresque. --  - 
Chivairic (five'lrik, fi-valrik, t{-), a. - [f, Car- 


VALBY + -10; .cl. geometr-ic, etc. (The first ,pro- 
nunciation is that sanctioned by the poets.)] Of 


or pertaining to chivalry ; chivalrous. 
797. Mrs. Rapvetnes Jéadian (ed. 2) I. 89 The inno- 
.cence of her, whom you defend with so chivalric an air. 
31824 Byron Defori, Trausf u,ii, 'Gainst a foe I would not 
warrant thy chivalric heart More than Pelides’ heel. 1824 
CAMPBELL Theodric, Some extant spirit of chivalric kind. 
1836 Genti. Mag. Apr. 422/1 [At Drury Lane] Chevy Chase 
a grand chivalric entertainment, .was produced. 2879 
MeCarrny Owe Times II, xxvii, gr9 The spirit of the 
. chivalric days had been restored under better auspices. 
Chivalzist (fi-valrist, tf-). vere. [f Carvanry 
+-ist.] An admirer of medizeval chivalry. 


1862 AU Vear Round VII, 259, I wish the pseudo-chival- 
rists to learn what the Sir Launcelots and the Elaines 


actually were, and how they lived, 

Chivalvization. vave—'. [f. assumed vb. 
chivalrize (£. CHIVALRY) +-ATION.] The action 
of making chivalric or chivalresque. 

. 1800 Month, Mag, 1X. 6 William of Britanny, Walter 
Chatillon and others preceded Guido Colonna _and the 
Italian romancers in the chivalrization of ancient Epopaas. 

Chivalvous (fi-valras, tfirv-),2. Forms: 4 che- 
walrouss, -rus, chevelrous, -russ, 4-6 chyual- 
rous, -rus, cheuelrous(e, -rus, 4-7 cheualrous, 
5 chévalerous(e, -allrus, chiualrus, -allrouse, 
6 cheualrus, -ryous, -allorous, 4-6, 8-9 chival- 
rous, [ME., a. OF. chevalerous, chevaleros, -ts, 
~eus, eux (not in mod.F,), f. chevaléer CHEVALIER : 
see -ous. ' In its. original use this word became 
obsolete-both in French and English before 1600, 
perhaps shortly after.1530 (Lord Berners), for in 
Shakspere, Spenser, and Dicts. c1600, it was 
merely traditional. It reappears in Bailey’s Dict., 
1721-31; as a word of Spenser and Chaucer. 

‘ Johnson 1755 has it merely as a Spenserian word 

“now out of use’. - But in the latter part of the 

18th c. it was revived by writers on the romances 

of chivalry, and has become again a living word 
referring either to the historical or the ideal chivalry 
of the Middle, Ages. The early pronunciation as 
shown copiously in alliterative verse was (as in OF.) 
with tf-; since its revival it is more generally pro- 
nounced with f-, as if from modern French (where 
it is not found).] 

I. In early use. ne 

1. Like, or having the characteristics of, a (me- 

dizval) knight or man-at-arms; ef. doughty, 

valorous.. (See quot. 1611.). Ods. exc. as forming 

part of sense 3. 

“61340 Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 2399 Cheualrous kny3tez. ¢1374 

Cuaucer Troylus. v. 802 Diomede was .. Hardy, testile, 

strong, and cheualrous. ¢ Destr. Tray 365 Achilles, 

a choise kyng & cheualirus in armys. c1q40 York Myst. 

xxxiii, 3x°No chyvalrus chiftan ney chere hym. 1490 

Caxton Zneydos xvi. 63 To make hym more cheualer- 

ouse than eny othre of hys tyme. ¢1330 Lo, Berners 

Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) Pref. 3 The chyualrous feates and 

marcyall prowesses of the vyctoryous knyghtes of tymes 

paste, . 3598 Suaxs. Rich, /, 1.1. 8x He answer thee in 
any faire degree, Or Chiualrous designe of knightly triall. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. 1. ix. 1, In brave poursuitt of chevalrous 

emprizée, :61x Corer., Chevalerenx, cheualrous, doughty; 

valorous, valiant, couragious, stout, bold. 

_ tb.LOF places: Of warlike renown, Ods. 

61440 Bone Flor. 2 A more chyvalrous town then Troy was 
oon In londe was never seen. 1313 Douctas Znvis mu v. 
{iv.) 77 O worthy Troiane wallis cheualrus [Inclyta bello.” 
: II. In modern (revived).use. , ; 

2, Of or pertaining to the Age of Chivalry, or to 
the knights of that age (as viewed historically). 

t 74 FARTON Lug. Poetry 1. § 3.148 But to sing romantic 
and chivalrous adventures was a different task. 1790 
‘Burne, 7. Rev. Wks. V_ 153 The old feudal and chivalrous 
‘spirit of fealty, 188 Mid, Ages tx. ii. (4837) 515 
‘The manners of chivalrous times do not make so fair an ap- 

earance in Monstrelet. 1895 Muman Lat. Chr. vit. vi, 
y the Crusades chivalry became more religious, religion 
Wid. The chivalrous word courtesy 
designates a new virtue, not ordained by our religion. 
1876 Freenian Vor. Coig. V.-xxiy. 482 The chivalrous 
spirit is, above all things, a-class spirit. The good knight 
is bound to endless fantastic: courtesies ‘towards men, and 
still more towards women, of a certain rank; he may tréat 
wall below that rank with any degree of scorn and cruelty. 
Lbid, ga" Eee whole chivalrous idea, an idea quite un- 
English. 1882 — W772. Rufus ii. 173 The massacre, of Li- 
moges, the most truly chivalrous deed ever done. 

8. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the ideal 
knight; possessing all the virtues attributed to the 
Age of Chivalry; ch: ized by pure and noble 
gallantry, honour, courtesy, and. disinterested de- 
votion to the cause of the weak, or oppressed. 
Sometimes, ‘gallant, or disinterestedly devoted -in 
-the service. of the female-sex’; sometimes, in ridi- 
“cule = ‘quixotic’. - | 


1818 Hatias JZid. 1 


more chivalrous. 


‘ LAM Ages ix: ii, Eminent ‘instances of 
chivalrous: virtue... :2837-H7:'Marrineau Soc, Amer. III. 
106 Boasting .of the, ‘chivalrous’ treatment she [woman] 
enjoys.) 1844, Lincarp Avelo-Sax. Ch, (1838) I. Apps, 353 


Certainly’ ‘a ‘most “unpromising: and’ chivalrous attempt. - 


. 868 


3856 -Froune Hist. Lug. 1. 13 A chivalrous.perception of 
the meaning of the word duty. 1863 Ouipa Held in Bond» 
age (1870) 88 Positively, Granville, you are quite chivalrous 
inher defence. 1883 Luovp £26 §. Flow Il. 45 Frank is the 
most generous, chivalrous fellow in the world. 

4. Of knightly position or rank. are. 

x828 Scotr #. VM, Perth xx, Of gentle blood and chival- 


rous rank, 

Chivalxously (Ji'vilrosli,-tf-), ad. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,] In a chivalrous manner: a. Bravely, 
valiantly, gallantly. Os. 


1375 BarBour Bruce ut, The king full chewalrus!: 
Defendyt all his piel ei 3523 Le home Pons 4 
xxxi 45 The..englysshmen assauted chyualrously. 1548 
Tuomas /tal, Grant., Cauallerestamente, chenallorously, 
or valiantly, : . : . 
‘b. In the manner of the ideal knight; with dis- 

interested devotion and ideal courtesy. 

xz8gs Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. xxi. 661 To his accom. 
plices he was religiously and chivalrously faithful. 1878 
Morey Diderot 1. 129 His coll es chivalrously de- 
fended him. 1884 Maneh. Exau.7 Fane 4/6 It is recorded 
how chivalrously the Emperor kissed her hand. 

Chi-valvousness. [f as prec. + -NESS.] 
Chivalrous quality or character. 

1863 Tuornsury Yvue as Steel WI. 127 There was a 
certain revelling chivalrousness still left in this man. 


Chivalry (fi-valri, tfivalri). Forms: 3-4 
chy-, chivalerye, -ie, 4 chevalerie, chyualrie, 
4-5 chiualrye, 4-6 cheuclry(e, chevelry, Se. 
chewalry, 4-7 chevalrio, -ry, chyualry(e, chi- 
valrie, 5 cheyvalery(e, chevallry, 6 chevalree, 
4 chivaldry, -altry, §- chivalry. [ME., a. OF. 
chevalerie (11th c.), chivelerie=Pr. cavalaria, Sp. 
caballerta, Pg. cavallerta, Mt. cavalleria knight- 
hood, horse-soldiery, cavalry, 2 Romanic deriv. of 
late L. caballerius (Capitularies 807):—L. cabaé- 
lari-us rider, horseman, CAVALIER : see -ERY, -RY, 
(The same word has in later times come anew 
from It. into Fr. and Eng., as cavalerie, CAVALRY.) 
As 2 ME. word the proper historical pronuncia- 
tion is with tf-; but the more frequent pronunciation 
at present is with f-, as if the word had been 
received from modern French.] 

1. collect. Knights or horsemen equipped for battle. 

+a. The contemporary name for the ‘ men-at- 
arms’, or mounted and fully armed fighting-men, 
of the Middle Ages. Os. (In OF. chevalier trans- 
lates sales, chevalerie = miltia.) 

c1300 K. Adis. 1495 He schipeth into Libie, With al his 
faire chivalrie. 1320 Sir Benes 2217 Pai wolde after vs 


.. Wib wonder-gret cheualrie, And do vs schame and 
vileinie, 1393 Gower Conf: ITI. 252 A parte of the chivalrie 
With him to suppe in compaignie Hath bede. aos MMe: 

Of worthy men 


oe 203 With fourty thowsande cheyal. 
of Were. 1485 Matory Arthur 1. xiv. (Globe) ED a The 
eleven kings with their chivalry never turned back. 1523 
Lp. Beeners Froiss. I. po 302 Sir John Mountfort.. 
had. taken all the cheualry of Bretayne. 

+b. as collective sing. A body of men-at-arms. 

1395 Barsour Bruce wv.-187 King . .gaderit a gret 
cheuelry. . 

+e. Applied by early translators to the horse- 
men (trnos, eguztatus, equites) of ancient Greece 
and Rome, for which Cavatry is the modern 
equivalent. Ods. 

1§29 RastEeLe Pastyure (1811)15 Lucius Tarquinius. .cap- 
tayn of cheualry. x5g2 Lynpusay Aonarche 4030 Prince 
Tytus, with his Chewalrye. ¢xg80 Sipney Psalues xx. vi, 
Let trust of some men be In chariots, and some in chivalry 
& tx curvibus et hi in equis). 158: Marpeck Bh. Notes 651 

‘ermogenes master of the Chiualrie, was slaine. x 
Porter Antig. Grecce 1. xxvi, (1715) 181 The chivalry shall 
‘be detacht out of the most puissant and wealthy Athenians, 

+d. Rarely applied to Cavatky in the ordinary 
modern sense. Ods. 

1860 WuitenorNe Avte of Warre 59a, _ 1693 Lurrree 
Brief Rel. (1857) UI. 65 The elector of Bavaria had re- 
mounted his chivalry. 

e. As a historical term for the mediseval men- 
at-arms. Occasionally applied poetically or ideal- 
istically to ‘cavalry’ or ‘horsemen’ in general, 
esp. when chivalrous gallantry is attributed. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars(x852) 13 The lordes and chevaltre 
of France, .wolde havé stoppyd {Hlen. V) the kynges waye, 
that he shulde not passe to Callys. 1570 B. Gooce Pag. 
Kingd. 1. (1880) 5 Able .. to decke the heldes with — 


ie 
, cheualrie. 1507 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV,.u. iii. 20 And by his 
the 


Light Did al Cheualrie of -England moue To do braue 
Acts. 1667 Micron P. LZ. 1. 307 The Red-Sea Coast, whose 
waves orethrew Busiris and his sem plese Chivalrie. - Zé. 
65 At the Soldan’s Chair Defy’d the best of Panim Chivalry 
‘o. mortal Combat. | *g76 Gipson Deel. § FI. xv. 518 A 
valorous knight, who charged at the head of the Spanish 
chivalry .. against the Moors, , 1803 CampseLt J/ohen- 
“inden, Wave, Munich ! all thy‘banners wave, And charge 
with all thy chivalry! 1836 W. Invino Asforia Il. 311 
They met with some of the ‘chivalry’ of that noted pass. 
+1843 Prescorr Mexico v. ii, (2864) 28x Cortez and his 
chivalry rode down the whole extent of the great street. 


~_£ In more extended and complimentary sense: ” 


-Gallant gentlemen:. ; 

. 2826 Byron Ch: Har. m.xxi, There was a sound of revelry 
by night, And Belgium’s capital had gathered then: Her 
Beauty and-her Chivalry, and bright The lamps shone o’er 
fair women and bravemen. 4 3839 Praep Poems (1864) II. 
40% When Loveliness and Chivalry Were met to feast to- 


CHIVALRY 


gether, 1883 W. H. Brewer in Dazly Tel. 10 Jul 
galloping turf was for the chivalry of the Sous Mee 

+ 2. As at one time the ‘ chivalry’ constituted the 
main strength of a medizval army (the archers 
slingers, etc. being mere subordinate adjuncts), the 
word had sometimes the value of ‘army’, ‘ host’. 
Ms a Wyeure Gen. xxi. 33 Phicol, the prince of his chy- 

rye (Vulg. princeps exercitus ejus]. 1388 — Fer. xix. 13 
Thei sacrifieden to al the chyualrie [1382 kny3thed) of 
heuene, 1450-1830 Afyrr. our Ladye 275 All the chyualry 
of heuen praysethher. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 94/3 A grete 
companye of cheualrye of heuen. 

3. The position and character of a knight, knight- 
hood. +. generally. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 216 Po hii seye her kyng aslawe, 
flour of chyualerye! 1385 Cuaucer L.G. W. 1818 Lue 
cvece, Whi hast tow don dispit to chiualrye? Whi hast 
thow don this lady vilanye? 1393 Gowsr Conf, III. 237 
How this king in womanhede Was falle fro chivalerie. 
1486 Bk, St. Albans, Her. Aiiij b, Foure vertues of cheual. 
VY. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal., To kis Bk., To him that is 
the President Of Noblesse and of chevalree, 1601 WeRVER 
Mirr. Mart. Ciiij, Great Bolingbrooke this type of chiualrie. 
x606 Suaks. Zr. § Cr. 1. ii. 249 Braue Troylus the Prince 
of Chiuvalrie. 1700 Drypen Fables, Pal. § Arc. t. 101 He 
swore That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 
And whate’er else to chivalry belongs. 1979-8: JolNson 
L. P., Butler Wks, II. 185 Pedantic ostentation of know- 
ledge which has no relation to chivalry. 

b. In early use, es. Bravery or prowess in war; 
warlike distinction or glory. Phrase, 70 do chive 
alry, Obs. 

1297 R. Grove, (1724) 211, He bed hym sywy, trwelyche 
to do chyualerye. 13285 Chron. Eng. 225 in Ritson AMetr. 
Rom. I, 279 Hy weren men of Chevalerie. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce w. 345 Thai saw Thar fayis ridand ..Willfal to do 
chewalry. ¢1386 Ctraucer Prot. 45 Fro pe time pat he ferse 
bigan To riden out, he louede chyualrye Trouthe and honour 
fredom and curtesye. cxq00 Destr. Tray 5985 Thurghe 
Achilles chiualry hom cheuyt the worse. ?¢347§ Sgr 
lowe Degve 1054 He hath bene in Lombardy And done ‘he 
hath great chyvalry. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi, So 
through Godde’s helpe he had then the victory and bare 
thens a glorious chyvalrye. 1513 Douctas -EZxeis x1, Prol, 
1 Hie renowne of Martis cheuelrie. 1534 WHITTINTON 7rdiyes 
Offices 1.(1540) 28 The desyre of fame by chyualry [studitne 
bellice gloriz). 1593 SHaks. Rich. //, t. 1. 203 You shall 
see lustice designe the Victors Chiualrie, Jd/d, nb 5 
This England .. Renowned .. For Christian seruice, an 
true Chiualrie. Bea Broue Foviall Crew Prol., No Power 
can redresse Th’ Afflicted Wanderers, though stout Chevalry 
Lend all his aid for their delivery. _ 

¢. The military art (of the middle ages), knightly 
skill and practice in arms and martial achieve- 
ments. arch. 

31440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chyualry or knyghtehoode, 
suiticns. 1478 Bk. Noblesse 21 Vegecius in ia boke of 
Chivalrie {/ustitutio Rei militaris). a Caxton Alyrr. 1. 
v. 29 It happed never .. that clergye cheualrye & laboures 
of therthe myght be well knowne by one only man. 1489 
— Faytes of A. 1, i. 1 Experte in tharte of chyualrye. 
xggx Rowinson tr. AZore’s Utop, th ix. (Arb.) 157 The resy- 
dewe of the daye they passe ouer in playes and exercise of 
cheualrye [exercitio militaris discipling\. 1611 Brae 
Pref. 2 He excelled in feates of chiualrie. 1616 Buttokar, 
Chinalrie, Knighthood, the Knowledge of a Knight or No- 
bleman in feats of armes. 16x8 Botton /lovus (1636) 104 
Spaine, that brave martiall Countrey, ennobled for Che- 
valry (viris armisque nobilent}, 165§ Francion 1-11.73 My 

reatest pastime. .was to read the feats of Chivaldry. 1805 

corr Last Ainst. 8 The last of all the Bards was he, who 
Bon ee Tames Figden (Rolls) VI. 49 (Th 

ig. 1387 Trevisa F/igdex (Rolls) VI. 4 ey] pat goo) 
to holy chevalrie lad sacram militian), a hia 

d. Knighthood as a rank or order. arch. 

cx4go Merlin xii, 186 Who so myght take ordere of 
chiualrye moste in eny wise be a gode knyght. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 336/4 Thenne the quene..made them alle 
to swere this newe chyualrye. Suaxs. Per. u. ii. 29 
His device, a wreath of chivalry. 16z5 Bacon Ess.. Greatness 
Kingd.(Arb.) 491 There be now, forMartiall Encouragement, 
some Degrees and Orders of pocay? 3 which neuerthelesse, 
are conferred promiscuously, vpon oldiers, and no Soldiers. 
1663 BurLer And. 1. 18 Never bent his stubborn knee To 
anything but Chivalry. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Sé. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) UT. 488 That an order of Chivalry might 
be instituted, in imitation of the Civic Crown. 

+4. A feat of knightly valour; a gallant deed, 
exploit. Obs. or arch. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4678 He smot of is heued as 
liztliche as it were a stouple * Pat was is laste chiualerye. 
C3878 Barsour Brice vi. 12 How ony man sa suddandly 
Micht do sa gret acheuelry. ¢ 12490 Merlin xiv. 220 Many 
feire chivalryes shewed on the 00 parte and on the tother. 
1485 Caxron Paris § V. 16 Eche of re do Valyantly hys 
armes and hys chyvalryes. ¢1g80 Sipney (J.)_Acts less 
famous, because they were but private chivalries. 1823 
Lockuart Stan. Ball., Introd. 13 In the .. chivalries cele- 
brated in the Castilian Ballads. 3 
_5. The knightly system of feudal times with its 
attendant religious,.moral, and social code, usages, 
and practices, Age of chivalry: the period during 
which this prevailed. : 

176s Percy Relig, Prelim, Ess,, K. Richard I..the great 
hero of Chivalry. 1774 Warton Zug. Poetry 1. i. 65 The 
ideas of chivalry, the appendage, and the subject_of- Ro- 
mance, subsis among de Goths. 1790 Burke Jr. Rev. 
Wks, V.149 Theageof uiyalry is gone. hé unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defencé of nations, the nurse of manly 
‘sentiment, and heroick enterprise is gone! 1823 Byron 
‘Suan xu. xi; Cervantes smiled. Spain's chivalry away. 
3829 ARNOLD ta Life § Corr. (184) 1. 255 If I were called 
upon to name what spirit of evil predominantly deserved 
the name of Antichrist, I should name the spirit of chivalry 
—the more detestable for the very guise of - £ Archangel 
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ruined’, which has made it so seductive to the most gener- 
ous minds. x841-4 Emerson Zss, Hist, Wks. (Bohn) I. 12 


The student interprets the age of chivalry by his own age _ 
C 3855 Mima, Dae. Chr. vit, vi, Chivalry. .left © 


of chivalry, her 

upon European manners. .a punctilious regard for honour, 

kB generous reverence for justice, and a hatred of injustice. 

3859 Buckie Civilis.-I. ix. 579 In the eleventh century there 

arose the celebrated institution of chivalry, which was 
-to manners what feudalism was to. politics, 2876 FREe- 

man Norut. Cong. V. xxiv, 482 Chivalry..is in morals very 
much what feudalism is m law; each substitutes .. obli- 
gations devised in the interests of an exclusive class, for the 
more homely duties of an honest man and a good citizen. 

6. The-brave, honourable, and courteous char- 

acter attributed to the ideal knight; disinterested 
bravery, honour, and courtesy ; chivalrousness, 

3790 Burne [see 5]. 1822 K. Dicpy Broadst. Hon. (1829) 89 

Chivalry is only a name for that general spirit or state of mind 
which disposes men to heroic and generous actions. 1855 
Mieusan Lat. Chr. vit. vi, All the noble sentiments, which 
blended together are chivalry, 1862 Trottore Orley F, 
xl, (ed. 4) 289 He felt himself bound. .to cling to her himself. 
Such was the special chivalry of the man. 1814 Sipewick 
Meth, Ethics wu viii. § 2. 302 Generosity or Chivalry to- 
adversaries or competitors seems to consist in shewing 

as much kindness and regard for their well-being as is com- 
tible with the ends and conditions of conflict. 1885 L. 

TEPHEN in A thenztne 28 Nov. 696/3 Chivalry of feeling, 
as I understand the word, means @ refinement of the sense 
of Justice—an instinctive capacity for sympathizing with 
every one who is the victim of oppression, 

"1. Flower of Chivalry: in various senses: a. 
Flower or fairest type of knighthood, or of feudal 
chivalry; b. The prize or highest honour of 
knightly prowess; ¢. the choice portion of a 
force of armed knights. 

1297 [sce 3 a}. ¢1386 Cuaucer Knightes T. 124 And in 
his hoost of Chiualrie the flour. ¢1440 Partonope 1227 
The rereward.. wherin the floure Is herbowred of his 
Cheualrye. /bid, 1902 This hethen kyng .. Which of che- 
valry beryth the flour Of alle the sette in hethen lay. 1494 
Fasyan vi. cexxxiv. 269 The kynge.. with the flowre 
of that Chyualry of Fraunce set forthward. ¢rgoo Lance. 
fot a38: The flour of knychthed and of chevalry. 158 
Tnynne Holinshed in Animady, (1865) Introd. 77 Whic! 
duke (Black Prince}, being the flower of Chivalde in his 
time, _zg90 Srenser 7°. Q. 1. viii. 26 Flowre of chevalrie, 
r700 Drypen Fadles, Pal. § Arc. 1. 120 His host, the 
flower of Grecian chivalry. 1798 Sourney Foan of Are 
xii, 517 Our English swords .. Cut down the flower of all 
their chivalry. 182zz — zs. Fudgem, viii, He of the sable 
mail, the hero of Cressy, Flower of chivalry, 1833 Lonar. 
C oplas de Manrigue xxxix, When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train. ; 

+8. Old Law. Tenure by knight’s service (abo- 
lished in 1662, and since only Hist.). Guardian 
or warden in chivalry: The guardian of a minor 
holding by knight’s service. Obs. exc. Afist. 

(1292 Britton tit. ii. § x Plusours maneres de tenures dount 
touz les plus sount de chevalerie et de graunt re grein | 
1574 tr. Littlcton's Tenures rob, And them [xx, acres 0! 
lande} hath and occupieth as warden in chivalry duringe 
the chyldes nonage. 364x Termes de la Ley 57 b, The 
services are all by Littleton divided into two sorts, Chivalry 
and Socage ; the one martiall and military, the other clown. 
ish and rusticall. 1763 BracksTone Cosme. 11. v, Incident 
to the tenure in chivalry. 1876 Green Short Hist. ix. 607 
The conversion of lands held till then (12 Car. I]. cap. 24] 
in chivalry into lands held in common socage. 

+9. Court of Chivalry (curia militaris) : a court 
formerly held before the Lord High Constable and 
the Earl Marshal of England, having cognizance 
of matters relating to deeds of arms out of the 
realm. When deprived of its criminal jurisdiction 
it continued to judge civil cases concerning points 
of honour and family distinction. Ods. 

3616 Seipen tr, Fortescue xxxii, So as endips city of 
it belong to the jurisdiction of the said Court of Chivalry. 
Note; That Court .. hath long been discontinued .. The 
Court of Chivalrie, whercin all matters of Armes, Treason 
committed beyond Sea, Warre, and the like, which could 
not be tried at the Common Law, were determinable. 1644 
Coxe On Litt, w. xvii, The Honorable Court of Chivalry 
before the Constable and Marshall... this Court is the foun- 
tain of the’ Marshall law, 1863 H. Cox Justit, 11 ii, 32r 
footnote. | a 

I LO. ‘caproperly. Team of horses. [ef. cheval.] 

1863 Worstry Poems & Trans. Phacthon 12 Nor even 
thus. -had curbed That ¢ ivalry divine, ‘ 

Ll. Comb., as chivalry-play, -ribbon, -romance. 
1827 Cari e JZésc. (2857) I. 2 The Sentimentalists, the 
Chir -play writers. 2839 — Chartisue iii, 121 Chivalry- 
ribbons, and plebeian gallows-ropes. 1849 Soutury Covent. 
Bt Bk_Ser. 1. 230 The chivalry-romances are alt battles. © 

hivan: see CHIVEN. ' 
- [Chivancy, error for CHEVACHEE.. 

1616 Butroxar, Chivancy, Chivalry, riding. Chaucer.) 

tChivauchier. Ods. [ad. OF. chevauchére 
nom. of chevaucheor, rider, {, chevaucher to ride: 
see’‘CHEVACHEE.] <A rider, a courier. . : 

1420 Sroxas, ete. tr. Hen, - in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m1. 
No. 29 We sende jowr graciows lettres vn to the Erche- 
byschopys, of Mayns, Trese, and of Cologne by Hans Pruce 
gowr chivauchier. ea. 


Chive! (tfoiv), also ‘cive (soiv). Forms: 5 
cyves, -ys, 5-7 -cyve, 6 
shive), 6-- chive, cive.. [In form cive .a. F, 
cive = Pro ceba:—L. cépa, capa onion. The form 


‘chive’ prob, represents a North Fr. chive. . (Cf. 


viver—ripa; cirercera.)]~ It is ‘probable that 


“sense 2 is orig. the.same -word, though it neyer — 


Pree 
wT eS = 


6 chyve, 6, 8 sive, (9 
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appears. as cive, and early writers who regularly 
used ezve for the plant, employed chive in sense-2- 

In OE. cé#e, a. L. cia, still retained the’sense ‘ onion’ 
(also that of ‘shalot’ or ‘scallion’); but in Romanicthe name 
was extended and transferred to smaller species of AZHum. 
In French, ceive included (or perhaps still includes) ‘several 
small species or varieties’, besides 4. Schauoprasum, to 
which the dim. civette (in Cat. cebeta) applies more exclu- 
sively. In Eng. cive or chive appears always to have meant 
this, cfuet being merely a rare, and now obsolete synonym. 
In French it is also called cibouletie, dim. of ciboule 
Cinsot. Other OF. derivative forms were civol, civon, civot. 
The form chive is not recorded by Littré, but its existence 
in ONFr. be inferred from the derivatives chivon, 
chivot (Godefroy). In Eng. cive.and chive both occur 
from early times; but the former is the leading form, down 
to the present century. The phonetic corruption siethe 
used by Tusser, and intesesting as exemplifying the inter- 

of v and 3, is still in familiar use in the south of 
Scotland. ‘The modern prevalence of chive in the leading 
form is, perhaps, due to association with Cive 2, arising 
from the fact that it is for its slender leaves that the chive 
is cultivated. Chived garlic in 3 clearly points to this.] 

1, The smallest cultivated species of Aldétene (4. 
Schenoprasum), which grows in tufts, with rush- 
like hollow leaves and small clustered bulbs, The 
leaves are cut for use in soups and stews. Weld 
chive: a name sometimes applied to the Wild 
Garlic or Ramsons (A. wrsinunt), 

arqoo Lg. Swete Susane 105 (Vernon pee a: chyue 
(4S. Phillips c1410 cheruyle] and pe chollet, pe chibolle, be 
cheue. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 78 Cyuys, herbe. 1530 Patscr. 
205/1 Chyve an herbe, cine, 3gg8 Turner Nawutes of 
Herbes, Gethium is called in englishe_ a Syue, a chiue, 
or a ciuet. 1562 — Herbal nu. 9 Chyuc..is not of 

kynde of lekes, but of y* kynde of an vnion. 1573 
fusser Axsd. (1878) 94 Seedes and herbes for the Kitchen: 
Sicthes. 15978 Lyre Dodoens 642 Cyves or Rushe Onyons 
>have litle smal, holowe, and slender piped blades, 
lyke to smal Rushes. 158 Baret A/v. é. 57 Ciues, 
cxpule. 1597 Geraro Herbal 1, viii. 11 The root is 
thicke and clouedlike .. Ciues. 62x Cotcr., Lscurs. 
the little sallade hearbe called, Ciues, or Chiues. 1708 
Morreux Rabelais iv. Ix. (1737) 245 Sives, Rampions, 
Jew’s Ears, 1784 Twamiey Dairying go Pastures much 
addicted to wild garlick, or cow-garlick, ramsons or wild 
chives. 2807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 139 Here grow the 
humble cives. 1832 Veg. Sicbst. Food 292 ‘The chive .. is 
a hardy perennial plant. 1849 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club U1. 
vii, 356 He had often gathered shives for the pot there. 
1860 Drtamer Atich. Gard. 46 Chives or Cives. .more like 
a cluster of miniature leeks than a tuft of onions. 

2. A small bulb or bulbil; esd. one of the 
daughter bulbs or ‘cloves’ of a bulb of garlic. 

(By Herrick possibly misapplied to the young leaves by 
confusion with Crive sb.) 

1551 Turner ferbal 1. (1568) K iv b, I saw the see 
gyrdell [Laminaria digitata) .. the rootes was lyke onto 
garleke, many cl ‘3 one t hede. 1648 
Herrick Hesper., Hymne to Lares, ‘To worship ye, the 
Lares, With crowns o!  promease ley, And Garlick chives 
not scarcely [Also 7o J. 1678 Pinups, Chives are the 
smaller parts of some bulbous Roots, as of Daffadil ick, 
etc. by which they are propagated. 1692 in Cotes s.v 
1741 Compl. Fait.-Picce 1, i. 36 Out of a Bulbe or Root of 
Garlick, chuse a Chive of a convenient Bigness. 

3. attrib, as chive- (or chived) garlic=scnse 
1; chive-cheese, cheese flavoured with chives, 

1776 Witnertine Bot. Arrangem. (x IIL. 335 Leaves 
cylarieal awl-threadshaped, Ss long 7h the stale’. Chived 
Garlic. 1848 C. A. Jouns Weck at Lizard 304 Chive Garlic, 
1883 Daily News 3 Oct. 2/2 An English er seized on 
the happy idea of making chive cheese. 

+Chive’, Bot, Obs, Forms: 6 chyve, 6-8 
chieve, 7 shive, 6- chive. (Mostly in 4/.) [Occurs 
first in the expression ‘ chives of saffron’, which in 
Berthelet’s reprint (1535) of Trevisa’s transl. of 
Bartholomaus De Proprielatibus Rerun, takes the 
place of chithe, chire in the 15th c. MSS., chive 
in the ed. of Wynkyn de Worde (1495). As 
chithe is app. the original word, chive appears to 
be an altered form, perhaps partly phonetic (cf. 
the form szethe in Tusser, c#the in modern Scotch 
for cive = Cutvy sé,1), partly influenced by con- 
fusion with Crivz 5d,1, this being an Allium of 
which only the cd¢hes or slender thread-like leaves 
are used. The passage in De Prop. Rerum isa 
quotation from Pliny /7, W. xxi. 5..§ 11, ‘ stantibus 
in medio crocis’, where ‘ crocis’ has not the sense 
ol ‘saffron’, but that of ‘internal organs of other 
flowers analogous to saffron’; but whether the Eng. 
translator so understood it in rendering it ‘chiues 
of saffron’ is doubtful. In any case the sense, of 
chive as thread-like organ in flowers is clear.] 

1, gen. A general name for ‘threads’ or fila- 
mentous organs in flowers, z.¢..stamens and pistils, 

1535 Bertnucer ‘corrected’ ed. of Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xvit. xci, The floure Live) hath within as it were smalle 
thredes that conteyne the sede.. In the myddel standethe 
schyucs of saffron [stautibus.ize medio crocis. 1597 Gu- 
raro Herbal 1, xxxiii. 4g Faire star-like flowers .. with 
certaine chives or threds in them, 1688 R. Horstx 11. vi. 
115 Chives arethick, round and sharp pointed horns that 
‘stand in-the middle of flowers, which in some are more 
slenderer than in others, Chives, tipt with pendents, is when 
‘the horn hath a seed hanging’ and shaking at the point of it. 
Chives are small pointels, . 2, : 


+2. spec. The thread-like style and stigma ofa 


“flower, esp; the atigma: of the saffron crocus, Obs.’ 


‘Plants, by which 


. CHIVIE. 


1530 Patser., Chyue, of safron or suche lyke. 1562 Leicn 
Armorie (1597) 80 b, By the eating of one chieuc of safron. 
z nLagland it. viii. (1877) 1. 52 In everie [crocus] 
floure we find commonlie three chives, & three yellowes, & 
double the number of leaves. 1622 Peacuan Compl. Gent. 
1, xxii. (1634) 69 Five or sixe shives of saffron. 1649 Burr 
Eng. Inprov. Inpr. (1653) 249 In the middle of it comes up 
two or three chives which grow upright together. which 
chives, that is the very Saffron & no maore..you may take 
betwixt your fingers. 1678 Phil, Trans. XU. 947 The best 
Saffron is.that which. consists of the thickest and shortest 
chives. 1722 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1. 112 Saffron is the 
Chive, or Thread ofa Flower. 2728 Doucras, Safer in 
Phil. Trans. XXXV, 569 They fall to picking out the 
Filamenti Styli, or Chives, and with them, a pretty long Por- 
tion of the Stylus itself, or stying to which they are joined. 

b. wrongly applied to the ovary. 

1727 BrapLey Fam, Dict. sv. Alaturnus, At the Bottom’ 

of the Flower grows the Chive, which turns to a Fruit or 


. Berry fill’d with three Seeds, 


3. The filament or thread of the stamen, or the 
stamen as a whole. aych. or Obs. ; 
1664 Power £x/, Philos. 1. 49 Out of the middle of the 
Flower groweth a long style or poyntel, beset round about 
with small chives, which are tipped with pendents, x67z 
Grew Anat, Plants 1. v. § 13 Made up of two general parts, 
Chives and Semets, one upon each Chive. 1754 Marry in 
Pil, Trans, XLVIII. 614 It has four conspicuous chives, 
which sustain yellow summits, in which is great plenty of 
farina. x G. Hucnes Barbados App. x6 Chives are 
those slender Bodies which surround the Ovarium in the 
Centre of Flowers, and support the Summits, 1787 Wirner- 
1xc Bot. Arrangem. passim. 180 re E. Saurn Phys. Bot. 
270 The Stamens, formerly called ‘A ives. cee 
b. Misapplied by Ray, and some after him, to 
the anther (also agex, pendant, semet, or stemimit). 
, 16x Ray Creation .(1704) 124 The prolific seed contained 
in the chives or apices of the Stamina, 1707 Pui.uirs, 
Chives, the fine Threads in Flowers, or, according to some, 
the small Knobs that grow on the top of those Threads, 
17ax Brapiey Philos. Ace. Wks. Nat. 28 Little Threads, to 
which the Botanists have given the name of Stamina. .are 
terminated at their tops by small Caps or Purses call’d Apices 
or Chives, 1732 Flower Gard, Displ, Apices, Chives, the 
small knobs that grow on the fine Th or Stamina. 

4. A slender blade (of grass); a mote, piece of 
chaff, or the like ; = Carve 1. 

1610 Barroucr Afeth. Physick 0, xxxviii, (1636) 60 If any 
chive, chip or dust skip into the eye. 1626 Suri. Countir. 
Farie 645 A conie .. will gather vp the smallest chive of 
Line that may be. 1857 Wricut Prov. Dict., Chives, 

its of grass, Leic, a 


5. One of the lamelle or the gills forming the 
hymenium of an agaric. Cathars another word.) 

rx Brap.uy Philos. Acc. Wks, Nat. 19 Champignion. . 
the Chives within side of the Cap have been by some taken 
for the Seed; but I do not find, with the greatest Care, they 
can ever be made to Germinate. 1744 Pickenine, Alush- 
rooms, in Pluk. Trans, XLIM, 96 ‘The Lamelte ot Chives 
on the concave side of the Umbella, Jéid. 97 A .. Proof, 
that each distinct Chive is a Siliqua or seed-vessel, / 

Chive 3 (tfiv)...Zhéeves’ Cant. A knife. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 12 He takes his Chive and 
cuts us down. 19725 New Cant. Dict., Chive, a Knife, File, 
or Saw, x812in J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Os-Chives, Bonc- 
handled Knives. 3834 New Alonthly Mag. XL. 490 The - 
dreadful clasp-knife called a chiv is exposed and used if . 
necessary. 1873 Slang Dict. s.v., Chive, a knife..the word 
is pronounced as though written chiv or chivvy, : . 

Hence Chive z., to ‘ knife’. 

31925 New Cant. Dict. To Chive his Darbies, to saw 
asunder his Irons, 1812 J. H.Vaux Mash Dict. s.v., tochiv 
a Largo is to stab or cut him with a knife. 1873 in S/ang 

tei - ‘ 

+Chivel, v. Obs. vare—1.. Of doubtful: mean- 
ing: Prof. Skeat suggests—To shiver, to tremble. 

1377 Lanai. P. 2, By, 193 As aletheren purs*lolled his 
choles Wel sydder pan his yn pel ‘chiueled [em cheuerid] 
iad ane C vu. 199 Ychiueled [v.». he chyuelede, i-reueled] 

or elde, 

+Chiven. : Obs. vare—'. [perh. the same as 
chéivin, Cuuvin, chub, ‘a very shy fish, which-hides 
in holes’, But cf. also Cutviz.] Only in phrase, 
to play the chiven (Noxes chivas): ‘to run away 
precipitately’ (Nares). 

¢ Robin Hood § Stranger (Ritson u. xi. 30)‘ Go play 
the chiven ’ the stranger said, ‘ Make haste and quickly go’. 

Chiver, obs. form of Siiver. } 

Chiverel(i, obs. ff. CHEVERAL, CHEVEREL. 

+Chiveret. Obs. Sce quot. and cf. CHEVERAL, 
-EL. : . 

1919 J. Roperts Spinster 346 Many woollen stuffs, and 
stuffs mixed with silk..such as..Sattinets and chiverets, 

+ Chi-vet, Ods. [cf. Civzr], dim. of Curvy], 
in sense 2, See quot. | : 

1708-2: Kersey, Chivets the small Parts of the Roots of , 
they are propagated. So Baitey 1721- 
x800; [But this explanation comes verbally from Phillips and 
Coles, who give it as the meaning of chives: so that Kersey’s 
chivets is possibly 2 Dictionary error.} . 

Chiveteyn, var. of CHEVETAIN, ==” 

Chiviatite, [Named 1853 from Chiviato, Peru, 
where found.] A sulphide of bismuth and lead, 
of a metallic lustre and grey colour. 

1868 Dana Afin. 86. ; R daeie Meera 
- ¢ Chivie, a Ods. rare—1,. ? Fearful, trembling. 
1636 R. Janes tr. Alinucius 42° Pale chivie people and 


“degerying pitty [pedlidd trepidé antsericordia dignt). 


hivin, obs. variant of CHEeviy, chub. 
. Chivy, another form of Cuevy.sd. and v. 
- -Chizel(, -il, chizzel(, obs. ff. CHISEL, CHESIL. 


_CHLADNITE. 


Chizz. [From the sound.] = Carr. Lone 
. 1884.G. M. Fenn Hard to Wis lix, Then from the dry 
grass hard by came the shrill crisp chizz of the grasshopper. 
“ Ghiadnite (kle-dnsit). Ax. [Named 1846 
after Chladzi, writer on meteorites: see -1TE.] A 
variety of the mineral Enstatite, containing little 
or no iron, found in meteorites. (Dana, 1850.) 

Chlamydate (klemidett), « Zool, [f Gr. 
xAapud- (xAapds) mantle: see -aTB2.] Having 
a‘ mantle’; applied to certain molluscs. 

Chlamydeous (klimi-diss), a. Bot. [£ mod. 

7: chlamyde-w, f.a8 prec. +-0U8.] Having one or 
more floral envelopes. 

Chlamydophore (kle'midofée:z). Zool, Also 

hla‘myphore. [ad. mod.L. chlamydophorus (in- 
‘correctly chlamyphorus), £, Gr. xAaphd- (xAapes) 
mantle, clodk + -gopos bearing, wearing.] 
' A genus of edentate mammals consisting of a 
single South American species, a small burrowing 
animal allied to the armadillo, having the upper 
surface covered with a cuirass of leathery plates. 

1836-9 Topp Cyed, Anat. II. 46/2 The recently discovered 
American fossorial animal, the Chlamyphorus. 1849 52. 
Nat, Hist, Mammalia WV. 203 The chlamyphorus. .pos- 
sesses characters so exclusively its own as to render it 
one of the most interesting discoveries in zoology: 1876 
Lneyel. Brit, Lape se «found at Mendoza on the 
Eastern slope of the Cordilleras, where it is known as the 
Pichiclago. 

|| Chlamys (klermis). [e. Gr. yAauvs mantle. ] 

1. Greek Autiq. A short mantle or cloak worn 
by men in ancient Greece. 

1948 Phil, Trans. XLV. 610 His right arm .. supports 
a chlamys, which crossing his breast descends on both his 
sides, 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Hip. iv, (ed. 5) 49 Charles 
>. had exchanged his simple Frankish dress for the sandals 
and the chlamys. 


2, Bot. The floral envelope. 
; Chloanthite (Moenpait). Afix. [(1845) f. 
Gr. xAoavOns budding, sprouting, f. xAéy a young 
‘green shoot.] A variety of SMALTITE containing 
a large proportion of nickel. (Dana, 1850.) 
-WChloasma (klozezmi). Afed. PI. chloa:s- 
mata. [f Gr. xAodfew to become green (as if a, 
Gr, *xAdacpa).] An affection of the skin, char- 
acterized by yellowish-brown or blackish patches, 
either accompanied with a fungous growth, or due 
simply to deposits of pigment in the epidermal 
cells, b. p/. These discoloured patches. 

1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 41 Chloasmata .. occasioned by 


the presence of an excessive amount of the normal pigment, 
Ibid. 338 Chloasma is a pigmentary affection, 
[f. chlo in 


+ Chlonaphtha'se. Chem. Obs. 
CuLonine + NAPHTHASE, q.v.] A name proposed 
by Laurent for ~zo10-chloronaphthalene. So Ohio- 
naphthese for i-chloronaphthalene, ete. 

* zBgo DAuBEny «Zou. Th, (ed. 2) 195, 

Chlor-!, combining form of Gr. xAwp-ds green, 
used before a vowel: cf, Canoro-1, * 

Chlor-2, Chen. Combining form of chlorine 
(chloric, chloride, and chlorozts) used (chiefly before 
avowel) in’ forming hames of chlorine compounds, 
Like the fuller form Cutono-, prefixed chiefly to 
the names ‘of compound bodies (with the adjec- 
tives, etc, belonging to them) in order to form the 
names of new compounds due to the action of 
‘chlorine upon the former. Most of these are sub- 
stitution products, in which chlorine takes the 
place of hydrogen, the nature of which is indicated 
by the remainder of the word ; ¢,g; Chiorace‘tic, 
mame of acids derived from Acetic acid, by substi- 
tution of Z, 2, or 3 atoms of chlorine for hydrogen, 
giving mono-, di-, tri-chloracetic acids respectively. 
Similarly, chlorecetal, chloracetamic, chlora’- 
celamide; chloracetate, chloracetone, chlorasce- 
tonvtril; chloracetyl, chlorwidehyde, chloralotd, 
chloraloin, chlo-ramide, chioramylal (produced by 
the action of chlorine on amyl alcohol), chloranit, 
-antlamic, -antlamide, -antlic, -a'niline, etc. ; 
chlorant'ste, chlorethane, chlorethe ne, chlorisamitc, 
-tsa'tic, -¢'satin,.etc, Y is : 

b. Also Chloxa‘eid, ‘an acid.in which chlorine 
is supposed to play the part of acidifying prin- 
ciple’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlora‘ibin, a crystal- 
dine substance (C,H, Cl.) obtained in white 
needles by passing chlorine through coal -tar ; 
.Chioraium, a disinfecting agént, consisting of 
-aluninium chloride and sulphide with some im- 
purities ;- Chloralu-ric (acid), an acid produced 
.by the action of chlorous acid on uric acid; + Chlo- 
‘ra‘re, a name proposed by Mansfield, along with 
analogous forms in -ere, -2ve, -ore, -ure, for a com- 
pound .of .chlorine with’ 1, 2, 3, ete: atoms of 
oxygen; .Chlorau‘rate : see. CHLORO-AURATE in 
-Cutoro-2; Chlora‘zol, ‘an: oily fluid obtained ‘by 


7 


treating albumen with -nitric’ and~ hydrochloric _ 
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acids; Chlorhy-drate, a salt of Chlorhy'dric 
acid = Hydrochloric acid (H_C]); Chlorhy‘drin, 
a. chlorhydric ether of glycerin, analogous to brom- 
hydrin; of these there is a long series; Chlox- 
hydrosulphuric acid, SO; H Cl, formed by union 
of SO; with chlothydric acid ; Chlorio-dic, com- 
bining chlorine and iodine, as chloriodic acid, an 
old name for iodine chloride; Chiori‘odide, a 
compound of chlorine and iodine with an organic 
radical, as chloriodide of ethylene, C, H,ICl; 
Chlorio‘doform (HC Cl, I), a transparent pale 
yellow fluid, intermediate between chioroform and 
iodoform, being chloroform in which one atom of 
chlorine is replaced by iodine. ; 
1850 Davzeny Aton, Th, vii. (ed. 2) 193 Vinegar .. ex- 
posed along with dry chlorine to the action of the sun's 
rays, is converted into an acid called the chloracetic, 1873 
Watts Fownes’ Chem. 744 Phosp! pentachloride con- 
verts aldehydes into chiraldehydes. 1888 Wine, Spirit 

Beer & Mar, 186/1 They endeavoured to bring it round 

y the drastic remedy of chloralum and permanganate of 
potash. 1847 Nat. Encycl. 1.655 Chlovamylal..an oily 
yellow liquid, the result of the action of chlorine on amyl. 
1865 Mansrierp Salts 143 In Hypochlorous Acid, Cl O 
Getlocars): Ibid, “Chlorous Acid,’ ClOs (Chlorire), 1878 

inczertt Anim. Chem. 96 Acting on ammonia with chlor- 
ethylsulphurous acid. 2880 Times g Oct. 10/3 He applies 
to painted decorations .. chlorhydrate of ammonia. 1860 
ALY. Round No. 43. 391 He submits it to the action of 
chlorhydric acid. 1869 Roscou Hem. Chem. 386 Heated 
with hydrochloric acid, glycerin forms compounds termed 
chlorhydrins, 183: ‘I, P. Jones Convers. Chem. xxiv. 
252 With oxygen [Iodine] produces odie acid, and with 
chlorine chloriodic acid. 1873 Warts Fowues’ Chem. 624 
Iodoform, distilled with phosphorus pentachloride is con- 
verted into chloriodoform. 1850 Daupeny Atom, Th. vii. 
(ed. 2} 193 A compound called isatine, derived from the 
oxidation of Indigo, and two substances called chlorisatine 
and bichlorisatine, produced from it by thé substitution 
either of x or 2 atoms of chlorine for 1 or 2 of hydrogen. 

c. Mincralogy. Chloralu'minite, ‘a hydrous 
chloride of aluminium, discovered at Vesuvius in 
the lava of 1873’ (Dana) ; Chlora’patite, 2 va- 
tiety of Apatite, containing chlorine; Chlor- 
ma‘gnesite, a native chloride of magnesium from 
Vesuvius. 
ays in Amer. Frul. Se. Ser. 1. X, 48 Chloraluminite. 
1868 Dana iin. 531 Fluor-apatite ; chlor-apatite. 

Chloral (kloral), Chem, [mod. f. CHLOR(INE) 
+ Ax(coHoL); formed by Liebig after etal] A 
thin colourless oily liquid with a pungent odour, 
first obtained by Liebig by the action of chlorine 
upon alcohol ; = ¢vichloraldehyde (C Ct, - CHO). 

he name is applied popularly and commercially 
to chloral hydrate (C Cl; -CH- 20H), a white 
crystalline substance resulting from the combina- 
tion of water with chloral, and much used as 
a hypnotic and anesthetic. 

(283r Liepic in Aunales de Chimie XLIX. 155 Dans fa 
coumplbss décomposition de alcool, le chlore en 
Phy rogéne et le remplace. I! se forme une combinaison 
--que j'appellerai.. chloral. composition..est calquée 
‘sur celle du mot éthal.] 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 3x6 The most certain method of obtaining chloral. 
x87z M. Coutins J/g, § ALerch. I. vi. 182, I took 2 dose 
of hydrate of chloral in order to secure sleep. 1874 Scttor- 
LEMMER Carton Compouids 246 Chloral hydrate. .acts asa 
sedative and antispasmodic, lucing anesthesia and a 
quiet sleep, = be bape ores Ls eer eevee. 4 
nerves with .. chloral, ’s Alag. Mar. 641/2 
Devotees to the opium and Sora habst ss 

Hence Chlora‘iic a. (Chem.), of or pertaining 
to chloral; Ohlo'ralide (Chem), 2 crystalline 
compound formed by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon hydrate of chloral; Chio-ralism (A/c), 
‘the morbid condition of system produced by the 
long-continued use of chloral hydrate’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; Chlo:raliza'tion, the pernicious action of 
chloral upon the system (/#g.in quot.) ; Chlo-ralize 
v., to bring under the influence of chloral; so 
Chlo‘ralized Jpi, a. 

1879 Sat. Rez, § July 13 Such magnitude has the disease 

roduced by the hydrate attained that .. Dr. Richardson 
Kes given it the name of chloralism. 885 /éid. Jan. 102/1 
War was a form of chloralization. 1878 tr. Ziessssen’s Cyel, 
Med. XVII. 446 Small quantities of chloral are present in 
the urine of men who are chloralized. /éi¢., [He] could find 
no chloroform in either the blood or the expired air of chlo- 
alized animals. 

Chloranthous (klorenpes), 2. Bot. [f. 

Crtor-1 + Gr.. dv@-os flower + -ous.] Having 
green flowers, ee 
. Hence Chiora'nthy, 2 condition of regressive 
metamorphosis of a plant in which the coloured 
floral organs return to the colour-and condition 
of.leaves, as in the green rose, green flowers of 
Pyvethrumpete. gi . 

387x Trserton Dyer.in Sl.-Bot. IX. 19 A kind-of 

‘corymb of chloranthous flowers. ~ ~~ . 


_Chlorastrolite (dore'strdloit). Ain. [Named * 


183% 3 £ Gr. yAwp-ds green +dorpov star+ -11TE.] 
vA light bluish. “mineral, closely related to 
“(or ‘a’ variety of) ‘Prehnite, of finely radiated or 
‘stellate structure and pearly lustre; sometimes used 


CHLORINATE: 


ag a gem; found in rounded pebbles on the shore 
of Lake Superior. 

oi Dana Min. 307. 

Chlorate (kloerét). Chem. [f Cutor-ic + 
ATE: cf. F. chlorate.) A salt of chloric acid, 
e. & chlorate of potash, or potassium chlorate, 
KO; Cl. Perchlorate, a salt of perchloric acid, 
as perchlorate of potash, KO, Cl. 

2823 J. Bapcoci Dom, Amusen. 65 Finely levigated 
chlorate, or hyperoxymuriate of potash. 1853 W, Grecory 
Inorg. Chem, 272 The chlorates .. deflagrate violently with 
combustible matter .. The only important chlorate is chlor. 
ate of potash ..‘The perchlorate of potash .. is the only 
perchlorate of interest. 

hloretic, a. Afi. = CHLORITIC. 

Chloric (kloerik), a. Chem. [f. CHLOR-INE + 
“10; cf. F. chlorigue,] Of or pertaining to chlor- 
ine; containing chlorine in smaller proportion, 
relatively to oxygen, than ch/orous compounds ; as 
in chloric oxide or anhydride, Cl,O,; chloric acid 
(hydrogen chlorate), HOzC), a colourless syrupy 
liquid, having a strong acid reaction, and powerful 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities: its salts are 
chlorates. Chloric ether, an old name of ethyl 
chloride, Cy V1, C1; in Aded. sometimes applied to 
a solution of chloroform in alcohol. 

Perchioric acid HO,Cl, containing a still smaller pro- 
portion of chlorine, is a colourless very volatile liquid ; its 
salts are Jerchlorates. 

1810 (see CHLORINE 1.) 1818 Faraway Res. xvii. (1823) 81 
‘The compound of chlorine and olefiant gas sometimes called 
chioric ether, 1826 Henry Alem. Chem. 1,219 Chloric Acid, 
a third compound of chlorine and oxygen .. existing in the 
class of salts .. now termed chlorates. 1863 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1. 906 Chloric acid when oxidated at the positive 
poe of a voltaic battery yields perchloric acid. 1868 RoyLe 

< Huaptann Jat. Med. (ed. 5) 724 A solution of 1 part of 
pure chloroform in 7 of Rectified Spirit has been much used 
under the fictitious name of chioric ether. 

Chlovrid, a. rare. (cf. florid] Of a greenish 
tint of complexion ; or ?= Chilovotic. 

1834 Goop Study of Med. (ed. 4) IV. 83 All cases marked 
by indigestion and a chlorid countenance. 

hloridate (klo-rideit), v. Photography. [f. 
Next + -aTE3.] ¢vans. To treat with a chloride ; 
é.g. to cover (a plate) with chloride of silver, so 
as to render it photographically sensitive. 

Chloride (klo-rid, -aid). Rarely chlorid. [f. 
CHLOR-INE + -IDE.] 

1. Chen. A simple compound of chlorine with 
a metal or an organic radical, A compound ana- 
logous to one or more atoms of hydrochloric acid 
(HI C1), itselfcalled on this type Aydrogen chloride. 

18x2_ Sir H. Davy Chem. Phitos. lntrod. 6 Some persons 
may chuse rather to use the word chloride, following the 

analogy of oxide. 1818 Farapav Res. vii. 19 A. strong so- 

lution of chloride of silver. 1849 Dana Ged. iii, (1850) 202 

Chiorid of ammonium. 1878 Browsinc Poets Croisic 3 Ask 

the chloride’s name From somebody who knows ! 

2. Applied in the arts to a number of bleaching 
and disinfecting compounds, such as ‘ chloride of 
lime’, ‘chloride of soda’, ‘chloride of potash’, 
which are not simple chlorides, or combinations 
of chlorine with metals. (Ure.) 

It is now peaccally believed, that these so-called chlorides 
of the alkalis and alkaline earths are either compounds or 
mixtures of true chloride with hypochlorite (Ca”. Cl, OCL.) 

1826 Henry Léem, Chent. 1. 583 The chloride of lime is 
thus converted by heat into chloride of calcium. 1832 Ma- 
cautavin Life § Lett. (1880) 1. 270 The chloride was brought 
since the cholera came. 1854 H. Miter Sch, § Schum. 
xxii. (1860) 235/2 Thoroughly fumigated with sulphur and 
Chloride-of-Lime. 187g Ure Dict. Arts I. 781 Chloride of 
lime—so called—was first employed in the liquid form as 
a bleaching agent in 1798. /d¢d. In the manufacture of 
chloride of lime, chlorine gas is transmitted at a proper 
temperature through milk of lime, or over d slaked lime, 
the product being thus .. ali uid or a powder. /bid, 787 
The property of chlorine, to destroy offensive odours and 
to prevent putrefaction, gives to the chlorides of lime and 
soda a high value. Zééa, Chloride of potash is known as 
Water of Javelle. .chloride of soda as Labarraque’s Liquor. 

3. Chlorides: ‘a common term Sa the Pacific 
coast of U.S.] for ores containing chloride of silver’ 
(Raymond AZéning Gloss.). 

Chioridize (kléeridsiz), v, Incorrectly chlo- 
rodize, [f. prec. +-12Z8.] 

1. Photography. = CHLORIDATE 2. 

2. Mining. ‘To convert into chloride. Applied 
to the roasting of silver ores with salt, preparatory 
to amalgamation’ (Raymond JMzudg Gloss.). 

1870 Eng, Mech, 18 Mar. 647/1 A sensible loss of copper 
arises by being chlorodised, ahd carried off by the saline 
vapours, 1884 Ha7fer's Alag. Aug. 391/2 Salt is... used at 
home in chlorodizing ores. 

Chlorimeter, -try: see CHLOROMEYER, -TRY. 

Chilo‘rinate, sd. [f. Cnnonine +--aTe4.] A 
prodiict ‘obtained by-saturating a caustic alkali or 
its solution with chlorine ;= CHLORIDE in sense 2. 
+ -1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 264 If gangrene supervene, the 

-wound must be syringed with weak solutions of nitric acid, 
tincture of myrrh, chlorinate of soda, ae Bes 

* Chlorinate (kd-'rinait), v. (Chiefly.in gassive.) 
‘[f. Cunonie.+-aTe 3]. To actupon or impregnate 
with chlorine; to convert lime, soda, ete. -into-the 
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so-¢alled ‘chloride’ (sensé 2);" to treat gold or 


silver ore with chlorine, in order to extract the’ 


precious metal. . : 

Herice Chlorinated g7/. a., as chlorinated lime, 
a recent name for the so-called ‘ chloride of lime’, 

1856 Kane Arct. Exp. I. xv. 169 One salt-pork lamp with 
rusty chlorinated flame. 1876 Hartuy Afat. Hed. (ed. 6) 
178 Chlorinated Lime was first prepared +_ in 1798. 2875 

ine Dict, Arts 1. 788 If the ore to be chlorinated contains 
- finely-divided gold in quartz. | 

: ovination (klderinzt-fan). [f. as prec. + 

“ATION. ] a 7 

- &. Chem. Combination, treatment, saturation, 

etc. with chlorine. b. Afning. The process of 

extracting gold and silver from certain ores by 
means of chlorine. 

1854 J. Scorrenn in Orr's Cire, Sty Chen, 322 Proto- 
chloride of iron is a union of chlorine with iron in the first 
grade of chlorination. 2875 Ure Dict, Arts J. 787 The 
chietentlon-proceas was originally prepared by Prof. 
Eiaenar and..applied in 851. 288: Raymonp AZining 

loss. 

Chlorine (kl6orin, -ain), sd. Chew. [Named 
by Sir H. Davy in 1810, from its colour; f. Gr. 
xAupés yellowish or light green + -1nE3, Gr. -17, 
a feminine patronymic and derivative suffix. In 
F. chlove, Ger. chlor (without any suffix).] 

1. One of the non-metallic elements ; a yellowish- 
green heavy gas (condensable by pressure into 
a yellow transparent liquid), having a peculiar 
irritating smell, and very active chemical proper- 
ties. Symbol Cl; atomic weight, 35°5. ‘ ; 
_ It is not found free in nature, but is widely distributed in 
its compounds, chiefly in the chloride of sodium (common 
salt) The simple clement was obtained by Scheele in 1774, 

but was at first supposed to be a compound body (exyau- 
riatic acid); its elementary nature was established by Davy 
in 1809-10. It has powerful bleaching and disinfectant 
males, and supports the combustion of many bodies. 
With bromine, iodine and fluorine, it forms an important 
group of clements resembling each other in properties and 
compounds. 

1810 (15 Nov.) Davy in Trans. Royal Soc. (1811) 32 It 
has been judged most proper..to call it Chlorine, or 
Chioric gas. hay — slgric. Chem. (1814) 44 Chlorine may 
be, produced by heating together a mixture of .. muriatic 
acid, and Manganese. 1826 Hexry Elem. Chem. I. 210 
Chlorine was discovered by Scheele .. and first described 
by him .. under the name of dephlogisticated marine acid, 
It was afterwards termed in the French nomenclature oxy- 
yenated or exec’ muriatic acid, and by Dr. Pearson 
oxymuriatic acid. 1830 Sir J. Herscuet Study Nat. Phil. 
$6 The creg | of the disinfectant powers of chlorine. 
1863-92 Warts Dict. Chem. 1, gor Chlorine, by combining 
ydrogen or a metal, acts indirectly as an oxidising 
agent. Chlorine destroys the colour of most ecpantc Pig- 
ments, 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 109 Chlorine is largely 
used as a bleaching agent. 

Jig. 1838 Emerson Address Wks. (Bohn) II. 19a The res 
ligious sentiment .. is the embalmer of the world. It is 
myrrh and storax, and chlorine, and rosemary. 

. attrib. ; esp. in names of compounds, where 
it is = chloric, chlorous, of chlorine; a8 chlorine 
monoxide (hypochlorous anhydride), Cl, O, a pale 
reddish gas, with powerful bleaching properties ; 
chlovine tetroxide (perchloric oxide), ClyO,, o 
deep yellow explosive gas condensable to an ex- 
ccedingly explosive yellowish liquid ; chforine tré- 
o.cide (chlorous oxide or anhydride), Cly Og,,a yel- 
lowish-green explosive gas, liquefiable by extreme 
cold; so chlorine sulphide, bisulphide, selenide, etc. 
_ 1859 Topp Cycl, Anat, V. 104/1 On the addition of chlor- 
ine-water, 1860 Piesse Lad. Chem. Wonders 97 Chiorine 
gas. 1873 Watts Fowues’ Chem, 186 Chlorine tetroxide 
has a powerful odour. /é/d. 198 By Secompssing chlorine 
disulphide. 1880 J. W. Luce Bile 33 With chlorine vapour. 
188r Witttamson in Mature No, 618. 416 With this know- 
ledge of the molecular constitution of hydrogen and of chlor. 


ine oe 

‘Chiorine (kldorain), a. rare. [f. Gr. xAwpds 
light green + -1NE1.] Of the colour of foliage in 
spring; light green, grass-green. (In quot. 1849 
humorously = ‘green’. 
” @3849 Pox Welby Wks. 1864 TH. 20¢ Nothing is more 


wit 


clear t! this proposition—although denied by the chlorine 
critics. 1876 Besar & Rice Gold. Butterfly iv, 34 Trees 


-=. green with the first sweet chlorine foliage of April. © 
hioriniferous (klderini-féres), a. (f. CHLor- 

1NE+-(1)FEROUS.] Yielding chlorine. 
~ 1854 J. Scorrern in Or7’s Circ. Sc., Chem. 511 Nitro- 
hyd loric acid being the chloriniferous fluid. 
- Chlorinize (klo*rinaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -1Z.] 
trans. To treat with chlorine. _ 

188r S; Jenuincs Gold F. Wynaad viii. 71 The chlorine 
gas is admitted, beneath the pulpy mass to be chlorinized. 
~ Chlorinous (kl6-rinas), a. [f. as prec. + -0us.] 
Of the character of chlorine. es 
1876 Hartey, Jfat, Afed. 36 A faint chlorinous odour, 
Chiorite! (kloo'rait). Adin. [ad. Gr. xAwpiris 
(Pliny), name of some green stone, f. xAwpés light 
green: see -ITs.] A name applied to certain 
green hydrous silicates of magnesia and alumina 
occurring in ancient rock-formations, and forming 
the characteristic ingredients of chlorite slate. ' 

The name was taken as 2 specific one by Werner in.z789. 
An 1838 Von Kobell showed that Werner's name included 
More tha one species, and restricted it to the hexagonal 


“Dana has 


866 


chlorite of St. Gothard, from which he separated Fipidotite: 
various other species have since been established, as Pen. 
ninite, Delessite, Lemttonbers its; Ctinechlore, Chloritoid, 
etc., and as ‘ chlorite” has thus become a vague popular term, 
Eiven the aame of Procklorile to the St, Gothard 
mineral on which Werner founded the species. 3 

{x60r Hottanp P/iny IT. 626 Chlorites isa stone ofa grasse 
green colour] 1794 Kirwan AZén. 194 Chlorite is found in 
scales either i other stones, or hesped foree ee 
feels greasy. Cazne in Pil, Trans, XCVIT, 293 T 
is of shist, chlorite, and quartz, 1823 Bake- 
weit Introd. Geol, (x81) 41 Chlorite .. is nearly allied to 
tale. x8gq H. Mirren Sch. & Sch, xiv. (2857) 297 It was 
encrusted over by a thin layer of chlorite, slippery as the 
mixture of soap and grease that the ship-carpentar spreads 
over his slips. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bh, Geol, v. 104. 

2. attrib., esp.in chlorite schist, slate, a green 
slaty rock, consisting of chlorite in foliated plates, 
often blended with quartz, felspar, or mica, and 
associated geologically with gneiss and clay-slate ; 
chlorite spar, an old name of CHLORITOID. 

180z Praveatr Ldlustr. Hutton. Th, 12 Micaceous chlorite, 
hornblend, and siliceous schistus. 3883 Sin H. Davy Agric. 
Chem. iv. (1814) 194 Chlorite Schist .. consists of chlorite, 
a green or gray substance somewhat analogous to mica and 
feldspar. 1850 Dauneny A fom. Th. xii. (ed. 2) 411 Hydro- 
silicates .. Example: Ghloritespar. 1854 Dawa Jfin. 298 
Chlorite spar. 1863 LveL. Azttig. Afas xv. (ed. 3) 298 Three 
varieties of granite, besides gneiss, chlorite-slate .. serpen- 
tine. 1873 Proc. Anter. Phil, Soc. XL 393 Chlorite rocks. 

Chlorite 2 (klo-rait). Chem. [f. Cuton-Ine + 
-1TE.] A salt of chlorous acid (hydrogen chlorite, 
HC10O,); ¢.g. chlorite of silver, silver chlorite, 
AgCl0O,, having the form of yellow crystalline 
scales, which decompose with explosion. 

Hypochlorite, a salt of hypochtorous acid. 

1853 Grecory Jnorg. Chem. 110 Cl O4, Cl Ors, and Cls Our 
. they all yield, with potash, mixtures of chlorate and chlor- 
ite. 1863-7z% Warts Dict. Chem, 1, 916 Hypochlorites, 
chlorites, chlorates, and perchlorates of alkali-metal, when 
strongly heated, are alike converted into chlorides by loss 
of oxygen. 

Chloritic (kloritik), a. A/in. [f. Cutorite1 
+-10.} Consisting of, ot containing, chlorite. 

1833 Lye. Princ. Geol. U1. 38 Of chalk and chloritic 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. viii, 157 Chloritic 
and argillaceous slates. . Z 

Chloritoid (klo-ritoid). Afin. [f. a8 prec. + 
-olD. Named by Rose, 1837, from its resemblance 
to chlorite.] A foliated hydrous silicate of alumina 
and iron, ing in colour from greenish black 
to gray; also called chlorite spar. 

74 in Dana Afin. 523. 1873 Proc, elmer, Phil. Soc. 
XIIL, 399 Chloritoid .. has been observed at many of the 
corundum localities. 

Chloritous (klorsittas), a. Miz. [f. as prec. 
+-ous: cf, F. chloritenx.] Of the nature of, or 
containing, chlorite, ; 

2853 ‘I. Ross tr. Hnnboldt's Trav. WN. xxxii. 398 aote, 
Chloritous slate. 2876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. 339 
Greanih colour which it owes to a chloritous silicate of 
ron, 

Chloro-1 (klée'r0), before a vowel commonly 
shortened to Caron-. [a. Gr. xAqwpo- combining 
form of xAwpds green, pale green, as in xAmpé- 
kopos green-leaved, xAwpo-péAav pale black.} 

An element in many modern scientific terms, 
chiefly of Botany and Mineralogy. Besides those 
explained in thelr alphabetical places, are the 
following: 

Ohlorocarpous (-ki-upss), a. Bot. [Gr. xapnés 
fruit: sce -ous], ‘having yellow or greenish fruit’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) ;" Chlorocru-orin (sce quot.) ; 
Chloroge'nic acid, Chem. [Gr. ~yevuros producing} 
=caffelannic acid (see CAFFEIC); so called from 
colouring ferric salts green ; Chlorogenin (-pdg?- 
nin); Chen, a substance obtained from madder, 
which forms 2 green powder; Chloxvo'melan, 
Chlorome‘lanite, Alin. [Gr. xAapopédav- pale 
black] = Cronsreprirs ; Chlorophmite (-f7-oit), 
Afiu. {Gr. pads brown], a hydrated silicate of iron, 
occurring in amygdaloid, of a dark green colour, 
changing on exposure to brown or black; Chio-- 
rophan(-fren), PAys. and Chem. [Gr. -pavys, -pavos 
showing], ‘the greenish-yellow form of Curomo- 
PHAN’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chio‘rophane (-féin), AZZ. 
[as prec.], a variety of fluor spar which exhibits a 
green phosphorescent light when heated ; Chloro- 
phanerite [-fernéreit), Af. [Gr. pavepds mani- 
fest +-1TE], a variety of GLAUCONITE or green earth 
occurring in eruptive rocks; Chloro‘phanous a. 
[Gr. -paves showing: see -ous], ‘of 2 yellow or 
yellowish appearance’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlovro- 
phyte [Gr. ¢urdy plant], any plant having a suc- 
cessive evolution and green parts or expansions 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); Ohlorosperm ‘(-spamm), Zot. 

‘Gr. owdppa seed], a sea-weed belonging to ‘the 

ivision Chlovosperun ox Chlorosporez, character- 
ized ‘by green spores; Chlorospinel (-spinél), 
Min., a variety of Sprven of a-green colour, due 
to the presence of copper ; Chlorota™unin, Chenz., 


‘aterm for tannin when coloured with chloro- | 
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phyll ? (Syd: Soc..Lex.); Chiovrotile, Afi, [Gr. 
thos fibre], ‘a hydrous arseniaté of-copper, oc- 
curring in capillary green crystals? (Dana 1879); 
Ohloxoxa'nthons, a.[Gr. fav6és yellow: see -ovs], 
‘of a green or olive and yellow colour’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex). 
188: Syd, Soc. Lex., Chlorocruorin, a green sixbstance 
which, according to Ray Lankester, is the cause of the 
reen colour of the blood of some species of Sabella. 1832 
HEPARD Jin. 124, Chloromelan (see Cronstedite). 1887 
A thenzunt 3 Sep. 317/3 Magnificent specimens of Oriental 
jade, together with chlormelanite, amber, and callais. 1822 
Crzvetanp Jin. 476 Chlorophzite. 1843 PortLock Geel. 
227 Chloroplizite .. isa common mineral in the Irish trap. 
2802 W. Nicrotson Frxl. Nat. Philos. 1.151 On the Chlo- 
rophane, and a supposed new Variety of Barytes. x826 
enry Elem. Chem. I. 160 Chlorophane gives out 2bun- 
dantly an emerald green light by the mere heat of the hand ; 
and after being exposed to the sun, or even to a candle, 
continues to shine in.a dark place for some time. x857 
Sueparp Afi, Chlorophanerite. 1857 BerKeLey Cryptog. 
Bot. § 88 Species possessing the true green of Chiorosperms 
and the rosy Parple of Rhodosperms. 1884 Public Opinion 
3 Oct. 426/1 The green varieties, called Chlorosperms, have 
their abode in shallow waters. x850 Dana Afin. 371 Chloro- 
spinel is a grassgreen spinel. - 2 
Chloxo-?. Chem. Combining form of chlorine, 
chloride, chloric, chlorous, used (chiefly before a 
consonant) in forming names of chlorine com- 
pounds and substitution products: see CHLor- 2. 

a, esp. in names of substitution products formed 
by the action of chlorine on other bodies specified ; 
e.g. Chlorobenzene, formed from benzene by the 
substitution of one or more chlorine atoms -for 
bydes en atoms; so chloro-bensamide, -benzide, 
-bensil, -bensoic, ete. ; chlorocyanamide, -cyanilide ; 
chloro-ethane ; chloromethane, -methyl, etc.; chlora- 
propionte, etc. ; chloroproteic; chloroguinone; chloro- 
sahiein: chlorotoleene ; chlorovaleric, ete. 

b. Ohloxo-aurate, a compound of chloride of 
gold with a basic chloride or a hydrochlorate ;. 
Ohlorobromide, a compound containing chlorine 
and bromine in union with a metal or organic 
radical, as chlorobromide of silver ; chlorobrom- 
iodide, a similar compound containing chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine ; chlorobromoform, a liquid 
(HC ci, Br) intermediate between chloroform 
(H.CCI,) and bromoform (HCBr,); chioxo- 
carbonic acid, a synonym of Carbonyl chloride 
or Phosgene gas (CO Cl.) ; chlorochloric, name 
given to a supposed dcid, of composition Cl, Oj55 
ohlorochromate, a salt of chlorochromic acid, 
an oxychloride of chromium (CO, Cl,); chioro- 
oyanic acid, early name of cyanogen chloride, 
CN Cl; chiorohydric, ctc., chloroiodide: sec 
Cuator-2; chloromanganese, commercial name 
of manganese chloride, wsed as a disinfectant; 
chloromerourate, a compound of mercuric 
chloride with a basic metallic chloride or a hy- 
drochlorate ; chloropa‘ladate, 2 compound of 
chloride of palladium analogous to the prec. ; 


- chloro-perchloric, name of an acid of supposed 


structure Cl, O,73 chloropi‘crin, a colourless 
oily liquid formed by distilling picric acid with 
chloride of lime; chloropia tinate, a compound 
of tetrachloride of platinum, analogous to chloro- 
aurates 5 so chloropia‘tinous @.; chlorosta'n- 
nate, a- similar compound of chloride of tin; 
chlorosulphuric acid, old name of sulphuryl 


chloride. 2) 

1873 Watts Moines’ Chent, 437 Auric chloride combines 
with’a number 6f metallic Chlorides, forming a scries of 
double salts, called *Chloro-nurates, dst, 23-*Chlora- 
benzoic Acid treated with sodium amalgam and water ig con. 
verted into benzoie acid, bid. 427 ‘The *chlorobromide is 

repared by treating tetrammonio-pintinous chloride with 

romine. x88z {thencune 25 Jan. 98/3 On some *Chloro- 
bromiodides of Silver, 1882 -— 16 Dec, 828/a ‘I'he author 
has detected carbon tetrabromide, bromoform, and *chloro- 
bromoform, 2829 Cumprun Chem Anal 7 Acid Gases .. 
hydrochloric, carbonic and *chlorocarbonic acids. 1826 
Henny Elen Chent. 1. 363 Chloro-carbonic acid has an 
intolcrably pungent odour, and excites a copious flow of 
tears. 1876 Hartey A/a, dled, 138 Euchlorine, an ex. 
plosive yellow gas, composed of n mixture of chlorine and 

chlorochloric acid, 1854 Ronaup Chem, Techa I, 371; We 
have heard that *chlorochromic acid has been dispensed 
with in the purification of the paraffine, 1891 Schedlen's 
Spectrum Anal, 43¢ The penstrios spectrum of the vapor 
of chlorochromic anhydride, x8x9 Cintpren Chem, Anal, 
323 *Chlorocyanic acid was first observed by Berthollet, 
and called by him ‘oxyprussic acid’ 7873 Warts fowne: 
Chem. 579 *Chlorosthane is often cailed Hydrochloric cther, 
1856 Kane Arct, Ex. 11. xi. 34 A *chlorohydrated tine. 
ture. 388 Dana Zooph. 714 Dissolved in *chlorohydric 
acid. x853-R. Hunt Afax. Photogr. 246 The *chloroiodide 
of lime may be forined in the same manner. 1884 ‘Health 

Exhib. Catal. Galt Rrra eg: ene Cam yo Anti- 

ti icylic Aci 31893 Watts, ownes Chem. 519 
‘Calorive and Methane, exposed to dius. daylight yield 
the compound called *chloromethane or methyt-chloride. 

3843 Graves Clinical Med. 33 ‘The chlorure platinosopo- 

fassigue now considered as a compound of chtoroplatinous 
- acid, and the chlorobase of potassium, must then be called 

*chloroplatinate of potassium. . 1854 Orr's Cire, Se., Chet. 


333 The chloroplatinate ‘of ammonix..is a ‘ycllow’ salt. 


CHLORODYNE. 


31873 Watts Fownes! Cheut. 422 Double salts called platino- 
chlorides or chloré-platinates. 1847-9 Topp Cyel, Azat. IV. 
164 This substance [i.e, Chlorite of protein] is sometimes, 
called *Chloroproteic acid. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chenz. 444 
Stannic chloride forms with alkaline earth-metals, crystal- 
line, double-salts, called Stanno-chlorides or *Chlorostan- 
nates, 1826 Henry Elev. Cheut. I, 401 Some chemists have 
.» proposed to call it the *chloro-sulphuric acid. ak 
e, -Also in some names of minerals containing. 
chlorine; as Chloroca‘lcite [CALcrrx]; a native 
chloride of calcium from Vesuvius; named 1872 
(Dana); Chlorothi-onite [Gr. defoy sulphur]; a 
doubtful mixture of chloride of copper and sul- 
phate of potassium from Vesuvius ; named 1873. 
Chlorodyne (klo-rédein). . [A factitious for- 
mation from chloroform + anodyne. (Analytically, 
the-elements are Gr. yAwpés ‘green + d8bv7 pain.)] 
A drug, popular as a narcotic and anodyne, com- 
posed of chloroform, morphia, tincture of Indian 


hemp, prussic acid,’ and other substances. 
1863 Mrs: Cartyce Left. JIT. 158, I. .have been thinking 
of realising some chlorodyne. eh Ouwa J Wint, City 
ili. 49 Who could no more live without a crowd about her 
than'she could sleep without chlorodyne. 1887 Daily News 
tz Jan. 7/1 In the habit of taking enormous quantities of a 
patent medicine known as chlorodyne, which had the effect 
of stupefying her. 
Chioroform (kléeréfpim), sb. [a. F. chloro- 
forme,name given by Dumas in 1834, £. CHLoRo-2 
+Form(vz, as being a chloride of formyl (in its 
obs; sense of CH=methenyl; not in its present 
sense of the oxidized radical CHO of formic 
acid).]} 

The common name of a thin colourless liquid 
(Sp. gr. 1'5), having a pleasant ethereal odour, and 
pungent sweetish taste, the vapour of which when 
inhaled produces insensibility ; hence it is much 
used as an anzesthetic in surgical and obstetrical 
operations. Chemically, it is a triatomic haloid 
ether of the methyl series =trichloromethane, or 
methenyl trichloride, Cl; CH. 

[1834 J. Dumas in Ann. de Chimie LVI. 120 La formule.. 
correspond & un chlorure d’hydrogéne carboné, qui est 
V'équivalent de Pacide formique anhydre..C’est ce qui 
m’engage & la designer sous le nom de chloroforme.] 1838 
T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies §§. 312 Chloroform. ‘This 
remarkable substance was discovered about the same time 
by MM. Soubeiran and Liebig [Dates 1831, 1832]. 1847 
Sm J. . Sinpson Wew Anzsthetic 7, I have found, however, 
one infinitely more efficacious than any of the others, viz. 

hloroform, or the perchloride of formyle. 1847 //lust. 
Lond, News 4 Dec. 370/2 Chloroform. This new anzsthetic 
agent was used most successfully last Monday. 1859 Q. 2. 

an. 74 At the Liverpool meeting of the professors of ‘ Social 

cience’ [1858] Sir James Stephen introduced .. the happy 
phrase of ‘statistical chloroform’. 1860 AW Y. Round 
No, 45. 452 Had Simpson kept secret the means of abro- 
gating pain by chloroform, what immense pecuniary benefit 
would have accrued. to himself! 
-b. in Comb. as chloroform-botile, -drunkenness, 
giver, -tnhaler, ~poisoning, etc. Chloroform-co- 
agulum:' see quot.; chloroform-narcosis, in- 
pene ily produced by chloroform. 

1878 tr. Zzenrssen’s Cycl. Med. XVII. 418 When defibrin- 
ated blood and chloroform are mixed together, outside the 
body, there is produced a peculiar albuminous precipitate 
of the colour of red- sealing-wax (chloroform coagulum), 
Ibid. 43t Those who divide chloroform narcosis into several 
clearly distinguished, stages. Zid. 439 There is’no medi- 
cinal treatment for cases of chloroform poisoning, 

Chloroform (klo~réfpim), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

: 1, fvans. To administer chloroform to; to render 

- insensible by means of chloroform ; to apply chlo- 
roform to (a thing), soak with chloroform. 

1848 Sir J. Surpson in Lancet x July 39/2, 1 had success- 
fully chloroformed several of the lower animals. 1858 O. 
W, Homes Aut. Breaks. T. xi. 107 She should be tenderly 
chloroformed into a-better world. 1885 Leeds Mercury 15 
Dec. 5/3 It was alleged that he chloroformed her. 

2. transf, and jig. To render insensible. 

x849 F. B, Heap Stokers § Pokers vit. (x851) 62 We now 
chloroform all kindly feelings. 1864 Sir F. Parcrave 
Norn. § Eng TV, 381 lfwe chloroform ourselves against the 
painful perception [of human sorrows], 1882 Chr. World 
Pulpit XX, 25 The cold chloroforming them into,an un- 
cohs¢iousness, ; ee 

Hence ‘Chio‘roformed /7/. ¢., Chlo'roforming 
vol. sb, 7 
- 1848 Sir J. Simpson in Lancet July 41/2 The chloro- 
formed hand. 1865 PalZ Mall G. 12 Oct. ro Hold the 
chloroformed cloth close, to his nose. x883 Standard 22 
Mar. s/s [They]. had pleaded guilty of the chloroforming 
and robbery, — - ; ae ‘ 

Chloroformie, a. [f. Canorororm sd. + -10; 
cf. F. chloroformigue.]- ‘Relating to’ chloroform? 

- (Syd. Soc. Lex.). x : 
_Chlo-voformist. [f. as prec. + -Ist.] One 
who professionally administérs chloroforin ; 
versed in the use of chloroform. -, ros 

1875 H. Watton .Dis, Eye 1x The assistance: of a pro- 
ficient chloroformist, - x879 J. Timps _in' Cassell’s_ Techn. 
Educ. WV: 119/:-Te officiate as-chloroformist at her. then 
pending accouchement. :1883 PadZ Mail G. 9 Mar. 6/x The 


conspirators may be briefly described -as a “League of- 


Chloroformists and Poisoners.. . -- 


Chlo:roformiza'tion, Ad. [f. ‘next: + 
-atIon ; cf FP. chloroformisation.] | ‘The | occur- 


one 


367. i 


_ rence or the induction ‘of the sleep and anzesthesia 


caused by the inhalation of chloroform. 

“1849 Lancet 1. 538/2 In some cases of chloroformization 
and-etherization. 1887 W. James in Mind XII. 8,1 .. ob- 
served the same recession of objects during the beginning 
of chloroformisation. 

Chio‘voformi:ze, v. [f. Cutorororm sd.+ 
-1ZE; cf. F. chloroformiser.] = CHLOROFORM v. 

1880 R. Dow:ine Sfort of F. III. 2x3 He was heavily 
chloroformised first .. then strangled, 

Chloroformyl(e, early synonym of CHLoRo- 
FORM. c18g1 in Mayne £.xd. Lex. 

Chloroid (kléeroid), @.* Chem, and Electr. [f. 
CHLOR-INE+-o%D.] Akin to or resembling chlor- 
ine. Chloroid pole = chlorots pole. 

Chlorometer (klorgm/te1). Also chlori- 
meter. [f. Catoro- combining form of CHLORINE 
+-METER ; cf. F. chloromeétre.] An instrument for 
measuring the amount of chlorine in chlorinated 
lime, soda, or potash, with a view to estimating 
their bleaching power, etc. 

1826 Henry Elem, Chent. 1. 585 Gay Lussac has con- 
tributed to render the assay of chloride of lime by indigo 


more certain.. by the invention of an apparatus for the 
purpose, which he calls a chlorometer. 

Hence Chlorome'tric @.; Chloro‘metry (also 
chlorimetry) [cf F. chlorométrie], ‘the name 
given to the process or processes by which the 
amount of available chlorine is estimated in sub- 
stances containing it, which are employed in bleach- 
ing, or as disinfectants’ (Ure Dict, Arts I. 792). 

Chloropal (kloréwpal). Agi. [f. Curor-! 
+Opat.] A green or greenish-yellow hydrated 
silicate of iron, resembling opal in appearance. 

1826 Emmons J7iz, 170 Chloropal. 1868 Dana J7in. (1884) 
462 Chloropal is partly decomposed by muriatic acid. 

Chlorophyll (kld0réfil). Bot, and Chem. (Also 
-phyle, -phylle, -phyl.) [a. F. chlorophylle, f. 
Gr. xAwpds green + pdddAov leaf.] 

1, The colouring matter of the leaves and other 
green parts of plants ; found in the cells usually in 
the form of minute granules (ch/orophyll-bodies 
or -corpuscles). Its chemical composition is uncer- 
tain. It forms the colouring matter also of various 
green water-animalcules, e. g. /Zydra viridis. 

[1828 Petretier & Caventou in Azz. de Chimie IX. 195 
La matitre verte des végétaux .. Nous proposons de lui 
donner le nom de chlorophyle.] 1819 CuiLprEen Chew. Anal, 
287 Chlorophyle is the green colouring matter of the leaves 
of plants. 1842 Gray Struct. Bot, iit. § 4. (1880) 88 The 
characteristic contents of the cells of parenchyma are grains 
of ehlorophyil: .to which the green color of foliage is wholly 
owing. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air §57 When | want to know 
why a leaf is green, they tell me it is coloured by ‘chloro- 
phyll’, which at first sounds very instructive; but if they 
would only say plainly that a leaf is coloured green by a 
thing which is called ‘green leaf’, we should see more pre- 
cisely how far we had got. 

2. Conh., as chlorophyll - body, -cell, -corpuscle, 
-grain, -granzle. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ, 1. xv. (1875) 335 The upper 
stratum .. is composed of chlorophyll-cells. 1872 Oniver 
Elem. Bot. 1. viii. 109 The colouring matter is limited to 
very minute granules lying in the colourless fluid contents, 
These are called the chlorophyll granules, 1882 Vines 
Sachs's Bot. 45 These green-coloured portions of protoplasm 
.. designated Chlorophyll-bodies. 1883 M¢Nas Boz. (Lond. 
Sc. Class-bks.) 1. 17 The chlorophyll granule consists of 
two parts; a colourless solid portion derived from the pro- 
toplasm .. and a green colouring matter, the chlorophyll, 
which is diffused through and colours the granule. 

Hence Chlorophylla‘ceous a. [-acrous], con- 
taining chlorophyll ; Chlorophy'lan, ‘a sub- 
stance contained in chlorophyll; probably idén- 
tical with what is called crystalline chlorophyll’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Chlorophy‘lian a. [cf. F. 
chlorophylliex], of or pertaining to chlorophyll; 
Chlorophy‘llite, +a. Bot. = CHLOROPHYLL; b. 
A@in. A greenish mineral, a variety of FanLunirs, 
an altered form of IoLirE; Chloxophy‘llous a., 
characterized by, or of the nature of chlorophyll. 

1882 Vines Sachs’s Bot. 249 Forms belonging to the chlo- 
rophyllaceous series. /éfd. 758 The spectrum of Hoppe- 
Seyler’s ehlorophy lla is the same as that of chlorophyll. 
1880 Nature . 438 He did not succeed in demonstrat- 
ing any chlorophyllian activity by the evolution of oxygen. 
1838 T. Tomson Chez. Org. Bodies 425 The name chloro- 
phyllite has been given by Pelletier and Caventou to the 
green colouring matter of the leaves of plants, 1841 Azer. 


. Fru. Sc. XII. 358 The aqueous content of the chlorophyl- 


ite. 1863 Berkerey Brit, AMosses 311.Gloss., Chlorophyl- 
fous, spoken of the Jeaf-cells when they.. contain a..mass, 
or little pellets of chlorophyll. 187: Cooke Frzugé (1875) 


1x7 No pure or chlorophyilous green. ~ . 
Chlorosis (klordusis). [mod.L. (in F. chio- 
vose), £. Gr. xAwpds green, lit, ‘a making green’: 
see -oSis, In sense 2a, ‘the- etymology is lost 
sight of; and the-notion is that of ‘loss of. the 
natural -colour ’,. which in-this case is green.] 

L. Path. A disease‘ mostly affecting young. fe- 


- males about the age .of puberty,-characterized: by .. 


anzemia,’suppression or irregularity of the menses, 
anda pale or greenish complexion ; green sickness. 
1681, tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks; Voc., Chlorosis, the 


CHOBDAR. 


green-sickness, or the virgins disease. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 523 The indolent and jazy .. are in a 
manner eaten up by the chlorosis, or green-sickness. 1874 
Jones & Stev. Pathol, Anat, 13 In those cases of chlorosis 
where the administration of iron is sufficient to reproduce 
the ruddy hue, 1882 Quan Dict. Med., Chlorosis occurs 
almost without exception in young women about the time 
of puberty, but is found occasionally in children and mar- 
ried women, and, very rarely, even in men, [Cf. Suaxs. 2 
Hen. IV, w. iii. 100.) ; . 

2. Bot. a. A disease or affection of plants, in 
which the green parts become blanched or yellow 
through the chlorophyll not being’ developed, 
either on account of the absence of light (= Er1o- 
LATION), or sec. for want of iron in the soil. b. 
The turning green of some part normally of an- 
other colour, as in the reversion of petals to the 
form of green leaves. 

1807 Edin. Rev. XI. 85 When plants become pale from 
want of light .. he [Willdenow] terms it Chlorosis. 1842 
Gray Struct. Bot. (1869) Gloss., Chlorosis, a loss of color: 
a reversion of the petals, etc., of a blossom to green leaves. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 273 Chlorosis, one of the most formidable 
diseases to which plants are subject .. The most promising 
remedy is watering them with a very weak solution of sul- 
phate of iron. : 

Chlorotic (klorptik), @. 
Cf. F. chlorotrgue.} 

1. Pertaining to, or affected with, green sickness. 

1764 GRaincer Sugar Cane tv.150 The chlorotic fair Oft 
chalk prefer to the most poignant cates, 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs. (1826) 113 He was much emaciated .. and had 
a chlorotic appearance. 1873 W. S. Mayo Newer Again 
xv. 199 A sickly sensitiveness that would disgrace a chlo- 
rotic girl. 

Jig. 1875 Contemp. Rev, XXVI. 987 Poor, thin, maunder- 
ing,—-we were going to call it chlorotic Christianism. | 1881 
Standard 7 Oct., Those who devote themselves to depicting 
chlorotic saints, . : 

2. Bot. Affected with chlorosis (sense 2 4). 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XXXIX. 309 The field looks shabby, 
becomes chlorotic, pines away. 1870 T. L. Puipson Sua 
56 A plant .. shut up in a dark place .. becomes chlorotic; 
its green colour disappears. 

Chlorous (kloc-res), a Chem. and Electr. [f. 
CHLOR-INE +-0US; cf. F. chlorenx.] 

L. Abounding in chlorine; spec. containing chlor- 
ine in greater proportion relatively to oxygen 
than chloric compounds, as in chlorous oxide 
or anhydride, Cl, O,, a yellowish green gas; 
chlorous acid (hydrogen chlorite), H C1O,, the 
salts of which are ch/orites. ‘ 

The compounds with a still greater proportion of chlorine 
are hypochlorous oxide or anhydride (Cl:0), a pale 
reddish yellow gas; and hypochlorous acid (H C10), the 
salts of which are Aypochlorites. 

1848 G. Day tr, Ston's Anim. Chen. I, 4x Replaced by 
six atoms of chlorous acid, 18793 Watts /owues' Chem. 
184 Hypochlorous and chlorous acids .. by direct oxidation 
of hydrochloric acid. /id, 186 Chlorous Oxide. 

2. Of the quality of chlorine: applied to elements 
or radicals which unite with hydrogen to form an 
acid, and are relatively electro-negative. Chiovous 
pole, the negative pole of a galvanic battery, which 
exhibits the same attraction as a chlorous element. 

1881 WitLiamMson in ature XXIV. 414 Such primary 
compounds were classified .. into electro-positive or basy- 
lous, and electro-negative or chlorous compounds, | /did. 
417 Illustrations of the greater atomic values which ele- 
ments assume by combining with both chlorous and basylous 
atoms than with atoms of the one kind only. : 

Chlo‘rurated, 7/. a. Chem. [f. F. chloreré, 
pa. pple. of chlorurer, £. chlorure: see next, and 
-ATE8,] Combined or impregnated with chlorine. 

1866 Intell. Observ. No. 57. 239 [He] washes the wound 
in chlorurated water, 

Chlo‘ruret. Chem. [f. CHLOR-INE + -URET; cf. 
sulphuret, phosphuret. in ¥. chlorure.] <A pri- 
mary compound of chlorine with another element 
or a radical; now commonly CHLORIDE. 

1842 TurNER Elem, Chem, (ed. 7) 275 Those compounds 
of chlorine which are not acid, are termed chlorides or chlor- 
urets. 

Choak, obs. form of CHoxeE sé, and v. 

Choakee, var. of CHoxy sd. 

Choane, var. of CHawy, Ods., a cleft. 

Choanite (kéwinait). Palwont. [f. Gr. xodvn 
funnel + -17E.] A fossil Zoophyte, generally charac- 
terized by a funnel-shaped skeleton, which forms 
the nucleus of many chalk fiints. of 

1846-9 Smart Dict. Suppi. 18x Ricuarpson Geoi. viii. 
215 The beautiful sections cut from the pebbles..owe their 
exquisite markings to the fossil Choanite. 

Ghoanoid (kéwfnoid), . Phys. [mod. f Gr. 
xodvy funnel+-orp: cf. F. choanside.] Funnel- 
shaped ; applied to one of the muscles of the eye 
in.many vertebrata. : : 

1839-47 Topp Cycd. Anat. III. 1002/1 The suspensory or 
choasoid muscle met with in Mammalia. 1881 Mivarr 
Cat v. § 7 The eyeball..is held in.place by seven muscles. 
The first. .is the suspensor oculi; or ‘ choanoid’ muscle. 

: Choar, obs. form of Conn, Coon, 

| Chobdar (t[avbdaz).. <Anglo-Ind. Also 8 
cehubdar;“chobedar, chopdar,.9 choabdar. 
[Pers, and Urdii ys 19>. chobdar, £19, staff.) 
In India, an ushér or beadle attending on. persons 


‘ 


[f. prec.; see -oTic. 


-<CHOCA, ° 


of consequeiice, who bears‘as his ensign of office a 
staff overlaid with silver; he is ‘still a span of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and Judges of the 
High Courts’ (Col: Yule). aa 

zgor in Wheeler “Afadras in Old T. (1861) I. 372 (V.) He 
had sent four Chobdars and 25 men, as a safeguard, 
Burke Art. W. Hastings Wks. XI. 443 A person of the 
meanest station; called a Chubdar, af best anewerey to our 
common beadle or tipstaff. 1810-17 M. Witxs Hust. Sk. 
S. India (ed, 2) TL. xxxi. 110 The Chobdars and attendants 
were ordered. 

Choca. ‘A mixture of coffee and chocolate’ 
(Simmonds Dict, Trade), 

189 Doran Jadle Fruits The favourite beverage of 
Voltatre, at the Café Procope, was choca, a mixture of Coffee 
with Milk and Chocolate. .I do not know a draught which 
so perfectly soothes and revives as hot well-frothed choca. 

Chochlea, -ry, obs. ff. of CooHLEA, -RY. 

i Chocho (tfowt{o). Also choco, chuchu. 
[Native name in Brazil.] Name in the British 
West Indies of a cucurbitaceous plant (Sechium 
edule), cultivated for its wholesome succulent fruit. 

* From Madeira its fruits are sometimes .. sold in Covent 
Garden Market under the name of ap dared 

1956 P. Browne Yamaica 355 The Chocho Vine. .is now 
cultivated in many places in Jamaica. 1882 Standard 14 
Dec. 5/3 Clustering over an orange tree is the lovely cho- 
cho vine, er — 16 Sept. 5/2 The chocho of Jamaica, the 
christophine of the French Antilles, the chuchu of Brazil... 
chayota, or vegetable pear of Madeira... is one of the most 
peculiar fruits of tropical America. 

Chock (t/ek), st.1 Also 8-9 choak, and 
Cuuck q.v. [Chock and chuck appear to have 
been originally variants of the same word, which 
are now somewhat differentiated. Though they 
appear late, they may possibly go back to ONF. 

chugue, choque, chougue (mod.Pic. choke, Norm. 
chouque) =OF. cuche, zuche, couche, souche “log or 
block of wood’; cf. It. cfocco a burning log, block 
of wood, stump; also cfocca bunch, cluster, tuft, 
etc. In Eng. the word appears to have been in- 
fluenced by Croke, with which it is occas. con- 
founded under the forms choke, choak.] 

1, A lumpy piece of wood, esp. for burning ; 
a block or log, dia/. a ‘ clog’. 

1674 [see Cnuck). 1852 W. Cooper Gloss. Province, 
Sussex, Chucks, large chips of wood. 1877 E, Peacock 
NW, Lincolnsh, Gloss., Chock, Chog, a small log or block 
of wood. 88x Isle of Wight Gloss. (E. D. §.), Chocks, 
small pieces of wood. ; 

2. Turning. A contrivance for fixing the ma- 

terial to be turned to the mandril of the lathe; 
now Cuvox, Also aftrid. 
_ 1703 Moxox Mech, Exerc, 192 Sockets, or Chocks, belong- 
ing to the Screw-Mandrel, 1786 Phil. Trans, LXXVI, 3r 
A stout mandrel, or arbor, fora chock Lathe. 2794 Rigging 
§ Seamanshipg 1, 150 Chocks, cylindrical pieces of wood or 
iron, screw-cut at onc end, to screw into the end of a man- 
drel, 1803 Ann, Reg. 780 Being afterwards suouely 
cemented to a plug or chock, fit) is screwed upon the lathe. 
1822 Isison Se. $ Av? Il. 147 Place it on the collar at the 
chock end of the screw. 

3. Aterm applied to a block of wood (usually 
wedge-shaped) used to stop a cask, wheel, or 
other body from moving. oat-chocks: ‘clamps 
of wood npon which a boat rests when stowed on 
a vessel’s deck’ (Smyth Sat/or’s Word-bk.). 

1969 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Chock, a sort of 
wedge used to confine a cask or other weighty body.. 
when the ship is in motion, 1775 Fatcn Day's nite 
Vess, 27, 1 secured them in proper chocks on the gunne 
of the barges. 1849 WeaLte Dict. Terms 98/2 The long- 

rests upon two large chocks when itis stowed, 186z 
Windsor Express 5 Oct., To remove the chocks or wedges 
connected with one of the lattice girders, 1874 Knicnr 
Dict. Mech., Chock (Ship-building), 2 block, preferably 
wedge-shaped, driven behind the props of a ped to pre. 
vent it from slipping onthe ways before the ship is ready 
tolaunch. 18978 Lane. Gloss., Chock, a wedge for fastenin 
the cart to the shafts, 2876 Robinson WAztby Gloss., Chock, 
a wedge to keep the window from shaking, Chock'd, wedged. 
1877 EB. Peacock 4, WY, Lincolnsh, Gloss., Chock, Chog, a 
block or stone used to chock, or scotch the wheel of a cart 
or waggon. 3288: Datly Tel. 28 Jan, We had only one 


+ bont, and no tackles ready to lift her out of the chocks. 


, 


4, Mining. See quot. 1888.‘ . . 
1708 J. C, Compl, Collier (1845) ax We lay Choak Deals 
which is Deales put in as fast, or all along, as we dig the 
Sand, or Earth, 288 in Raymonp Afining Gloss, 1885 
Times 10 july to A lighted candle placed pgrinst a chock 
in the working place of John Dyke. x888 Appy Sheffield 
Gioss.,, Chock, 4 thick, rectangular block of wood, used in 
building up a strong support for the roof in coal-mining. 
5, In various applications on ship-board: e.g. 
a. ‘Smaller pieces of Wood used to make good some 
deficiency in the main piece, as those'at the head and heels 
of timbers, the frame-knees,' etc, (Weale Rudin. Navig. 


106), 

ieee ee timber latterly substituted beneath the 

Fe ne en bay, Cermpth Santere 
OF A-OR.. . . 


“GA piece of timber, framed into the heads and heels" 
.of ship’s timber at their junctions, to act as a lap to.the 


Joint; and make up the deficiency at the inner angle’ 


(Knight. Dict, Afech). 2, ‘ : 
a... Chocks of the rudder: ‘large accurately adapted 


-picces of timber kept in readiness to choak the rudder, by 
itting-up the extavation;on the side of the rudder hole in 


case of any accident,. when 9 ship is likely t: t stron 
stern.way, ‘ete, (Smyth). ‘ ee ee 


° 868 


-@, Anchor checks: see ANcuor s.17. we 

2794 Riggwie & Seamanship 1, 160 Chock, a sae taper- 
ing piece .of.clm..used_in strapping large blocks. 1804 

laval Chroy. XII. 479 Shipped rudder-choaks. 806 
Aun, Reg.. (1804). 525s ro vessels, completely fitted with 
slides, chocks, iron-bolts, sweeps, ete. 1837 Marnvat Dag- 
Siend xiii, He stood up on the choak to ascertain what way 
she was makin; gh the water. ¢xz86o H, Sruarr 
Seaman's Catech. 26 Reeve it through the after sheeve in 
the-chock. 1860 Gosse Romance Nat. Hist. 260 In at- 
tempting. to throw the line clear from the chock, a tum 
caught his left wrist. Scotsman 21 Aug., Laden to 
the chocks with cannon bombshells, 

8. pl. Blocks of wood or stone placed in or upon 
any machine to add to its weight and steadiness ; 
e.g. stones placed in a mangle, weights laid on a 
harrow, roller, etc. - 

7. dial. (See quot.) Hence Chock-hole. 

2884 Hottann Chesh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chockhole, the 
deep rutty hole to be met with in many of the bye-roads or 
occupation roads in the country, 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Chock, an inequality, roughness in a road..also 
used quasi-adverbially=jolting!: » ‘'Theer yo gon chock 
(or chick-chock) o’er a stone’. 

+ Chock, -e, 54.2 Obs. form of SHock. 

Chock (t{pk), v. [app. f. CHooK 52.1] 

Tl. intr. To chock in: to fit in tightly or 
exactly; to wedge in? Obs, (C£. CHOKE z.) 

1662 Futrer JVorthies 149 The wood-work ,. exactly 
chocketh into thejoynts again. 1786 Phil. Traus. LX XVI. 
43 A small cylinder of hard steel .. made of a size so as just 
to chock in betwixt the extremities of the teeth. 


Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 60 Have the waist netting well 
chocked and shored up. 

8. To place (a boat) upon chocks. 

2840 R, Dana Bef Mast xxiv. 76 We got. .the launch and 
pinnace hoisted, chocked, and gri g 

Hence Ohocking vd/. sb.; also attrib. 

x8s9 F, Gaierimis Arti. Alan. (1862) 110 This is called 
scotching, or chocking, and the handspikes are called 
‘chocking handspikes ’. 

+ Chock, v.# and 8, obs. form of Cauck, Sock. 

Chock a. dial. Short for Cnock-Fu.t. 

1863 Rosson Bards of Tyne 77 Ivery nuik was chock. 1881 
Leicestersh, Gloss. (ED. §.), Chock and Chock-/uil, var. of 
‘choke-full ’ full to suffocation. . 

Chock, adv, Also choke. [Partly f. Coock sd. 
and v.1; but largely deduced from CHooK-FULL.] 

1. As close or tight as can be; so as to press 
‘dead’ against, stop ‘ dead’, etc. 

1834 Sir H. Tayvtor Artevelde 11. ut. i, I drew a shafe 
Choxk to the steel, and .. Aimed it at Serjeant Laubscher’s 
heart. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp, I, xxvii. 36x A newly-broken 
team-dog .. carried one of the runners chock against the 
edge of the circle, 1860 J. Kennepy Sivallow B, xiv. 134 
It-is the big wheel stopped as chock as a tombstone, 2 
Mrs, Wurtney Odd or Ever. xiii. 103 Seized up a great 
boron gaa crowded it chock against the grinding, slipping 
whee! 

b. with adverbs, as chock-a/ft, -home, Hight, -ttp. 

1799 J. M. in Naval Chron, 1. 7x The small block is 
chock up to the truck. 1834 M. Scorr Craise Afidge (2863) 
13 lrresolute whether to run it choke up or haul it down 

in. 1&0 R. Dana Bef Mast xvii. 46 We..ran_ her 
chock up to the yard. J/éid, xxv. 83 The seas. .washing 
chock aft to the taffrail. 1865 Dickens Aut, J 1 xiv, 
Drawn chock-tight round his neck. 1867 Suvru Satlors 
Word-bk., Chockaft, chock full, chock-home, chock-up, eter 
denote as far aft, full, home, up, cte., as possible, or that 
whitch fits closely to one another. 


e. Chock-a-block (aii.), said of a tackle with ° 


the two blocks run close together so that they 
touch each other—the limit of hoisting ; ¢ransf. 
jammed or crammed close together. 

1840 R. Dana Bef ALast xxv. 82 Hauling the recftackles 
chock-a-block. 1867 Smytu Saslor’s Word-bk,, Chock-a- 


block, or Chock and Block is the same’with block-a-block 


and fivo-blocks, x88: W. C. Russet, Sailor's Stveeth. 11. 
ii, 122 They hoisted it chock a block. 1885 H. O. Forpes 
Naturalist’s’ Wand, w. viii, 259 Sideways, lengthwise, 
frossways, choke-a-block, as if the river had swept away 2 
village or two and stranded them there anyhow. , 


Chock-full, choke-full (tfe'kful, tfa«kful),e. 
Forms: 5 chokke-fulle, (cheke-full), 8 chocque-, 
4- choke-, §- chock-, -choak-, chuck-full, 
[The phonetic form and spelling and the deriva- 
tion are alike unsettled, the uncertainty of the latter 
involying’ that of the former. In Dictionaries, 
first in Todd (1818) as choke-fult (with mention 
of chauck-full as a * corruption’). Subsequent dic- 
tionaries have choke-fill.as main form, with chock: 

full as 2 ized variant. But the American 
-Jexicographers have chock-fir/l as the standard form, 
with chokefull as a cross-reference ; ond this ape 
pears to agree with literary usage in U.S. Choke- 
Jull appears to be rather the -more ‘frequent. in 
literary use in England; but chock-full is almost. 
universal in spoken use; chzck-full, in literary use 
bef..arid after. 1800, is now only. dialectal.~ .".+ 


‘CHCCOLATSE. © 


~The uncertainty begins with the first appearance of ‘the 
word as chokke-Julte, cheke-JSulle ia the aliiterative’ Morte’ 
Arthur, the spelling of which is very insecure. Conjectural 
derivations are from Cnoxe v (ME. choke, cheke)- with 
sense ‘full to choking *, or ‘choked full’; from Cnerk (ME? 
cheké, Cnoxe sh.) or the related chokes =chops, fances, with 
sense ‘full to the chops’; from MIE. Cuox, chokke ?to thrust, 
ram in, in sense ‘crammed full’. Either of the two former 
derivations would give an orig nal long 3 (which might 
perhaps,- however, be shortened in the combination); the, 
third would give short 5 from the beginning. Prob. there 
is a recent association with Cuock ‘sé, and v., in some of 
their senses, but the latter are too Jate to be the origin; it 
is more likely that these-senses have been serenpes under- 
the influence of chock-jull: see Cuoct adv, In Eng,, dial. 

tossaries, chock-full is recorded from Lancashire, Cheshire, * 
Shefteld Whitby, Holderness, Leicester, Warwicksh., Wor- 
cester, Berks, ent; and correspondents send it as the 
current form in Cornwall, Somerset, Wilts, - Surrey, War- 
wicksh., Staffordsh., Derby, Notts, E. & S$, Lincoln, ¢ 
dale, Westmorland, Durham, Northumberland, Scotland, 
‘all parts of Ireland’, and ‘among all English soldiers in 
the betas re Chuckfull is in the Holderness Gloss,, and.is 
reported from Norfolk, Suffolk, E, London, Oxford, N. & 
E. Devon. Choke-fulf appears to have no local status. 
As the local pronunciation is preen4 entirely distinct from 
that of choke (choitk, chooth, chowk, etc), the two words 
are not associated, and app. have nothing to do with éach 
other; choke full being thus merely a hook-spelling founded 
upon 2 conjectural derivation.] 

Filled so as to leave no vacant space; cram- 
full ; stuffed fall; full to suffocation. ‘ 


a. Chock-fuil. : 
2a1400 Morte Arth. 1552 Charottez chokkefulle chare- 
gyde with golde. x7gx Smonterr Per, Pie. (t779) LV. cil. 
327 Stow thyself chocque-full of the best liquor in the land. 
1992 NuGent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 1.153 With a head 
chock-full of these impertinences. 1828 Bro. Jonathan I, 
106 Chock-full o’ fight I guess. x83 ones Lou Brown 
i. (1872) 6 Though you may be chock full of Science, 863 
HawtHorxe Old Home (2870) 63 Gardens .. chockfull of 
flowers, 1866 Dickens AZugdy J. 4 Chock-full of trucks of 
coal. 1875 Hetrs Anim. & Mast, i.,19, 1 hate a fellow 
who is always chock full of facts! 1 Punch 15 Mar. 
124/2 Speeches. .chockful of puerile insolence. * 
B. Chekefull. me éi : < a 
2a 1400 Morte Arth, (Ships) Char le evyne cheke- 
fall of cheualrous ee ° weed 
9. Choke-full, choak-full, 

1633 T. Janes Voy. 101 The Bay .. fild choke-full. 1790 
Bruce 7rav. Nile TV. 549 (T.) We filled the skins choak 
full, ¢x8x7 Hocc Tales § Sk, VI. 272 Full of visitors ; 
choke full of them. 1831 Lanpor Coronation Wks, (2846) Il, 
6rx Catafales, choak-full and mountains-high. 1836 B. D. 
Watsn Avistoph. Clouds 1. iv, Choakful of water. 1856 
Mars. Caniyte Lett. 1. 296 We have a house choke full, 

Brownise Red Cott. Night-c. 122 Chests choakful 
wit : gold, 1880 Punch 9 Feb, 64/2 It is. .choke-full every 
night. . 

5. Chuck-Sfull. 

19770 Gentl. Mag. Dec. ss9 He is Drunk .. Top-heavy, 
Chuck full, Hocky, etc. @18x6Suertwax in Sheridaniana 
280 It is literally chuck full. x824 Dinpix Libr. Comp. 598 
Volumes .. chuck full of droll little pieces. 2832 Jvaser's 
Mag, V1. 148 Chuck-full and buoyant with good humour, 
1834 Crockett Tour down East 86 (Bartlett) To make 
chuck-full the ‘measure of the country’s glory ‘. 

Chock-hole: see Cuook sé, 7, : 

+Chock-tooth = Cxeek-rooru. [Doubtful 
whether a misprint, or really to be referred to cok, 
CHOKE sb.7] 

xgox Pereyvaut Sf. Dict., Afnela, the chocke toth, Dens 
molaris. .x899 Mixsueu, Afsela de baxo, the lower chocke 
tooth. AMuela de'encima, the upper chock-tooth, 4 

Chocky, a. diai. [f. Cuoox 6.1 7.) Having 
chocks or obstructions, which stop or impede 
motion. 

1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Chocky, of a road, uneven, fil 
of ruts and inequalities. ; i 

Chocky, ‘obs; form of CHoxy sé. : 

Chocolate (t{pkdlet).. Also 7 chocolata, 
-latte, -letta, -lat, chocaletto, -latte, chockelet, 
jocolatte, jacolatt, 8 jocalat. fa. F. chocolat, 
Sp. chocolate, ad. Mexican chocolat? ‘ay article of 
food made of equal parts of the seeds of cacao 
and those of the tree called pochotl’ [Bombay 
cetbay Siméon Dict. de langue Nahuatl. Chocotatl 
has no connexion whatever with the Mexican word 
cacanatl ‘cacao’, or its modern corruption cocoa 
but is, so far as is known, a radical word of the 
language. It is possible, however, that Europeans 
confounded checolatl with cacaua-atl, which was 
really 2 drink made from cacao.] : 

1, A beverage made from the seeds of the cacao- 
tree ; now, as distingnished from cocoa, that made 
by dissolving chocolate cake (see next) in’ boiling 
water afar pe ee . ae 

E IMSTO! J ta’s Hist. Indies w. xxii. 271. 
rhe chicks x of oh Cacao is in‘a drinke which they call 
Chocolate. 2662 H. Srunnzs (¢i#/e), The Indian Nectar, a 
Treatise on Chocolata, 1664 Pepys Diary 24 Nov., Toa 
Coffee-house, to drink jocolatte, very good. 1682 EvEtyn 
Diary 24 Jan, They also drank of a sorbet and jacolatt. 


3684 Frost of 1683-4 (1844) 28 Wine, beer, ale, brandy, 


chockelet, 1705 HICKERINGILL Priest-cr. U1, vi. 62 Bless 
the Mahometan Cofice, andthe Popish Spanish Chocolate. 
3772 Smowert. Himph. Cl, Let. 20 Apr., He asked if she 
would take adish of chocolate, 1843 Prescort Afexico 1.- 
v. (1864) 43 The chocolate—from the Mexican chocolatl,—- 
now so common a beverage throughout Europe. - 


CHOCOLATE. 


_ 2, A paste or cake composed of the seeds of the 
cacao-fruit roasted and “ground, sweetened ‘arid 
flavoured with vanilla and other substdnces.. This 
is used to make the beverage (sense 1), and_also 
eaten in various comfits. ~ " °°" 

1659 Lovett Compl. Herball 70 Cacao .. the confection 
thereof, Chocolate. 1662 H. Sruspe Jud. Nectar Pref. 11 
The best Chocolata, call’d Chocolata-Royal, will cost_six 
shillings six pence each pound. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No: 

1750/4 Chocolatte is sold, from 2s. 6¢, to gs. per Pound, 

“agro Swirt Lett, (1767) III. 27 The chocolate is a present, 
madam, for Stella. x8g3 J. I. Jounston Chew.- Comut 
Life 1, 224 The chocolate is made up into sweet cakes. 

3.  Erroneously applied to the cacao-tree, its 
fruit or seed. Ods. - 

19785 Jounson, Chocolate, the nut of the Cacao-tree [so 
in mod. Dicts.]. 1794'Martyn Rousseax’s Bot. 370 There 
are four orders .. Chocolate {7/eobroma Cacao} is in the 


rst. 

4. Chocolate colour. : 

19776 Wrrnerinc Bot. Arrangem. (1796) IV. 167 Pileus 
varying from deep chocolate to chesnut. 1883 Scart 
Rone,’ Brit. xviii. 177 Stones of a variety of shades, as 
cream colour, ‘grey, yellow, and chocolate. 

Jb. as adj. Chocolate-coloured ; dark brown. 

177% Gotpsm. Haunch Venison 5 ‘The tripe’, quoth the 
Jew, with his chocolate cheek. 1776 Witnertnc Bod, 
Arrange. (1796) TV. 202 Pileus with black, brown, and 
chocolate stripes, 1869 Daily News 24 Apr., A Cariboo 
young lady of chocolate complexion. 

Db. atérib. and Comb., as chocolate-brown, -cake, 
-colour, -crimson, -cup, -maker, -pot, -puff, -red, 
-seller ; -coloured, -confectioning, adjs.; chocolate- 
eream, 2 confection made from chocolate ; choco- 
late-mill, (@) an instrument for mixing the choco- 
late and milk or water in preparing the beverage ; 
(6) a mill in which the roasted and crushed seeds of 
the cacao-tree are ground in the preparation of 
chocolate; chocolate-nut, the cacao-fruit or its 
seed (it bears nothing of the nature of a zt); 
chocolate-root, the root of a North American 
plant, Gere canadense, used as a mild tonic; also 
‘the plant itself; chocolate-tree, the cacao-tree, 
Theobroma Cacao. Also CHOCOLATE-HOUSE. 

x879 Roop Chromatics xi. 165 Good representations of 
olive-greens or *chocolate-browns. 1882 Garden 11 Nov. 
e7ls The colour is a bright chocolate-brown. ‘1799 G. 

MITH Laboratory 11. 34 A deep brown, or *chocolate 
colour, 1845 JVorisi's Frnd. 15 A dark *chocolate-coloured 
smooth coat, 1648 Gace Hest. Ind xv. (1655) 104 The 
*Chocolatte-confectioning Donnas. 1882 Garden 28 Nov. 
451/3 Flowers. .of a rich *chocolate-crimson. 2937 Miturr 
in Phil. Trans, L. 29 Ten or twelve *chocolate-cups of the 
water. 1662 H. Sruspe Jad. Nectar v, 78 Ignorant *Cho- 
colata-makers, who amass whatever is good..to be an 
ingredient. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3891/3 Lackered Tea- 
Tables, *Chocolat-Mills. 1769 Mrs. RarFatp Lng. House- 
Apr. (1778) 207 Mill them with’a chocolate mill, to raise the 

roth, and take it off with a spoon as it rises. r7gz Str J. 
Hi Mat. Med. (J.), The cacao or *chocolate nut is a 
‘fruit of an oblong figure. 1676 Manvett Afr. Smzirke Wks. 

1875 IV. 80 To come to church with their *chocalatte pots. 
1969 Mrs. Rarraup Lng. Housekpr. (1778) 277 To make 
*Chocolate Puffs. 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 230/1 The groun 
colour is yellow, that of the markings a *chocolate-red. 1662 
Hy, Stusse Jad. Nectar Pref, 10 The mixture. .is..confined 
only to the common, *Chocolata-sellers, 1832 Veg. Stdst. 
Food 372 The Cacao, or *Chocolate-tree. 


.b. Chocolate north, gale: see quots. 

2699 Damricr Voy, Il. u. i, 39 The'next day having a 
brisk N.W. Wind, which was a kind of a Chocolatta North, 
we arrivéd at Port al. Jbid. wt. vi, 62. The Wind con- 
tinues at N.W. blowing: only a brisk Gale, which the 
Jamaica Seamen call a Chocolate North. 1867 Suyri 
Sailor's Word-bk., Chocolate gale, a brisk NW, wind of 
the West Indies and Spanish main. . 

Hence’ (chiefly ozce-ceds.) Chocolate v., . to 
drink chocolate; Chocolate:sque’ a., pertaini 

, to chocolate 31 Chocola-tical'a., of the nature of 
chocolaté; || Chocolatier (F.], a maker or seller 
‘of ‘chiocolate.:” J ‘ . 
“28g0°B, Tayior 22 dorade xxxvyil, (1862) 38 We arose in 
the moonlight; chocolated in’ the comedor, or dining-hall. 
‘288: Daily Tel. 2 Mar:-5/3 The late’M. Menier, of choco- 
latesque fame. x6s2 Wansworts C/ocolate 14 As for the 
vest of the ingredients which make our.Chocolaticall Con- 
fection. "1888 Daily News 23 Apr. 5/3 Sugar workers, 
* liquorice réfiners, chocolatiers, and fruit preservers.  - 


+ Chocolate-house. | 0ds. A house for the 
supply of chocolate asa beverage. Also a¢trzb. 

31694 Luttrett Brief Rel, (1859) IIL. 34x The lord Cholm- 
ley’ and Mr. Bertie (vice-chamberlain) quarrelling yester- 
day at the chocolate house, went out to fight. 1695 Con- 
Grave Love for L. 1,1; A chocolate-house Jampoon. ~ 1715 
M. Davigs Adhen, Brit. 1, Pref. 49 In the’ common 
Theaters, or in the Jocalat-Houses, 1724|Lond. Gaz. No. 
, $270/9 All Keepers of Coffee’ or Chocolate-Houses, 1782 
V. ‘Knox, Zss, (3819) IIT: elxi.’202 Seldom seen but at New- 


“market and the. ghocolatehouse. : : 
_liChodchod. A’ Hebrew.word 1313 adhd 
fa Spariling.gem, prob. ruby’, left untranslated by 
the, LXX. as xopyép, and by. Jerome as chadchod, 
which was retained by -Wyclif and: the Douay ver- 
sion. . Coverdale has ‘ Christall’: 1611: “agate”. 
.1382.Wreiir Ezek. xxvii. 16 Bijs, and silk, and chodchod, 
_ that is, precious marchaundise [2388 ‘cochod, ether aver de 
eis), ‘2609 Bite (Douay) zb7¢., Fine litinén, and silke, and 
chodchod. Se eh OS OS 
-Chode (t{oud), str. pa. t. of. Came v. 
“Von, IT. as ey 
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| Choenix (kfniks), Lat. a. Gr. xoiut.] A 
‘dry measure of anciérit Greece, variously estimated 
at one quart, and 14 pints imperial measure. 

x603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 15 Sit_not upon the 
measure Chosnix. 1660 H. More Afyst. God, v. xvi. 183 

“If one Cheenix of wheat be sold for a penny. 1883 Hickin 
tr. Avistoph. (1872) 11. 619 Pay..a choenix of chick-peas. 

Choerogryl: see CHEROGRIL, the coney. 

Choff(e, obs. f£. Coven, Caurr. 

Choffer (t{pfer). Sc. [By-form of Caarer, 
Cravurrer, ad. mod.F. chauffair, £ chauffer to 
heat.] A small portable furnace, or chafing dish. 

1756 Mrs. Carpenwoop Yorvz. (1884) 130 His tea-kettle 
boiling ona choffer, 1860-8 Cuampers Encyc?,s.v. Balloon, 
Heated by an iron choffer. 1885 Sir R. Curistison Axto- 
biog. I. ii. 60 We proceeded to kindle our choffer, 

+ Choffing-dish: Sc. Obs. A variant of CHar- 
ING-DISH : cf. prec. 

1689 A. Hay tr. St. Germain's Physician 223 (Jam.) Make 
balls, which r shall put on coals, in a choffing-dish, 

Chofinch, obs. form of CHarrincu. 

Choghe, obs. form of CHoucH. 


Chogset (tfagset). U.S. [Indian name.] A 
small, edible, salt-water fish, found on the eastern 
coast of the United States from Delaware north- 


ward ; the Burgall. 

1848-60 BartLett Died. Amer.s.v. Burgall, other names 
-.are..Chogset, the Indian name. 

Choice (tfois), sd. Forms: 3-5 choys, 4 chois, 
5-7 choyse, 6-7 choise, choyce, 6- choice. 
(ME. chois, choys, a. OF. chozs (mod.F, chotx), f. 
chois-ir to choose. Chorsir (ONF. coisir) is 
cognate with Pr. caustr, chazsir, whence OIt. 
ctausire, OSp. *cosix (in costdo seen), Pg. *cousir 
(in coustmento choice) :~Romanic *causive ad. Ger. 
hausjan, in Gothic, to try, test, prove, taste, deriv. 
of kitsan, pa. t. kates, to try, test, prove, discern, 
perceive, see, CHoost. The Rom. vb. had also 
in early times the senses ‘perceive, see’, as well as 
‘discern, choose’, The Fr. word chozs sup- 
planted the OE. eyre, early ME. dive, cure(i‘) 
:—WGer. Aeert :—OTent. as?-s, £. des- wenk grade 
of Leus- to CHOOSE. 

The fact that 47re, cure, had in its phonetic development 
become so completely detached from any current inflexion 
of Cxoose, while this French word lay phonetically so near, 
and so naturally suggested relationship to choose, chose, 
chosen, without doubt led to the displacement of the native 
by the alien word. Thecontinuous mutual influence of the 
sb, and vb, is evidenced by the fact that there arose also a 
sb. Cuoose and a vb. Croise.] : . 

1. The act of choosing ; preferential determina- 
tion between things proposed ; selection, election. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 2415 pe strengeste we schal bi choys 
and bi lot al so Chese out. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 273 OFhis 
owne chois. 1460 Carcrive C/ivon. 58 Cosyn he (Oetavian} 
was onto Julius Cesar, and, be choys, his son. 1326 Pilg?. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 b, Admitted as children by adobe ‘on 
or choyse. 1528 More Dial. Fovesyes 1. Wks. 1653/1 What 
coulde I do further than praye for grace to gyde my choyce. 
1640 Quartes Enchérid, n. xxix, Be very circumspect in 
the choise of thy company. «1687 More Axntid. Ath. Pref, 
Gen, (1712) 23 Being put to his choice whether he would 
yield to that, or the abuse of his body. 178: Grapon Decé. 
& F, IL. xii. 53x The choice of the ple is the best and 
purest titletoreignoverthem. 18972 barrett Munera Paulo, 
Pref. (1880) 15 In the choice of the elements of wealth. 
1876 Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 568 With this body too 
«lay the choice of all future Protectors, 

b. Zo make choice of: to choose, select. Zo 
make a choice: to perform the act of choosing. 
To take one's choice: perh. orig., to take after 
selection; but now usually, to choose what one 
will take or have. : 

xg8z Lamparve Zi7eu., u. vil, (1588) 214 This law requireth 
that he..do therwithall make choise. 1621 Brae Acés xv. 
q. 31660 Brounr Boscobel 1. (1680) 50 The Colonel made 
choise of a thick leafed Oak, 1667 Micron P. Z. x1. rot 
Take to thee from among the Cherubim Thy choice of 
flaming Warriours. 1727 De Por Syst. Magic 1. i, (1840) 12 
As if Heaven had not already made the best choice for us, 
1884 Miss Brappon /s/nael xxxvi, The dancers could take 
their choice in the motley crowd of dames and damsels, all 
masked, 1887 J. Raz in Gd. Words 237 He made the 
choice then without a back-thought. 

c. By, for; of (tit, with) choice: by prefer- 
ence. Wethout choice: without distinction, indis- 
criminately. s ; 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Syxne 1014 Twey men were yn 
choys to take. “1570-6 Lambarpe Perams, Kent (1826) 289 
Since. .his workes without choice bé lemned as Hereti- 
call, xg8x Muncaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 197 Is the vse 
of their weapon with choice, for their calling, any blemish 
vnto them? 1885 Puck 2. May 210a, Cutting blasts of 
wind, which seemed to blow from every quarter at once, but 
from the North and East, for choice, 1886 Miss Brappon 
Like §& Unt. xxxiv, I have ties in Kilrush <. otherwise, for 
choice, I should infinitely prefer Chadford. Se pes 

‘2. The ‘power, right, or ‘faculty of choosing; 
option. - ; 

* -@1300 Cursor MM. 8550 (Gatt,) Mi lauerd has be sent word 
-bi me To giue pe choys of thinges thre. ¢1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus W. ci, This sufficeth .. For to.destroye our fre 
_| ‘choys: everydele.' 1423 Lypcate Pilg, Sowle iv. xxiii. 
= (2483) 69 This is nought in thyn choys. 1573 Tusser Husb. 

1878) 206, I must (no choice) away of force like posting 

orse, ~ 2663 CowLey. Ass: v. Garden, Happy art Thou 
whom God does bless With the‘full choice of thine own 


Norn. Cong: TV: xviii. 


CHOICE. 


Happiness. 1841 Lane. Arad. Nis. 1. 82, I have. given 
thee thy choice of the Manner in which thou wilt die. 

Lb. + To be at one's chotce: to act as one chooses, 
do as one plenses (ols.), Az chotce: at pleasure. 
To have one's choice: to have the right or privilege 
of choosing. 

1568 Grarton Chron, I. 246 If suche companies will not 
keepe the peace, let them be at their choise, 1883 T. 
Stocker Cre, Warres Lowe C. 1. 34 That cuery man.. 
maie be at his free choise so to vse them, etc, 1693 W. 
Ronertson Phrascol. Gen. 332 We may be at our choice; 
Tn nostra potestate est ; mann est situm, 1810 Lamp Lett, 
to Manning 2 Jan. 1 have chosen that [title), if ever I 
should havemy choice. 1817 CoLesrooKE Algebra Hindus 
270 These, with the two coefficients. .taking them at choice, 
furnish the values, etc, 1875 Murs. ALEXANDER Je Woo; n’ o't 
xxxiil, I should not hesitate for a moment, had ] the choice. 

ec. Hobson's choice: the option of taking the 


one thing offered or nothing, 

Named from Tobias Hobson, the Cambridge carrier (com- 
memorated by Milton in two Epitaphs), who let out horses, 
and is said to have compelled customers to take the horse 
which happened to be next the stable-door, or go without. 
See Speciatox 1712 No. £2 

1660S. Fister Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 128 Uf in this 
Case there be no other (as the Proverb is) then Hobson's 
choice... which is, chuse whether you will have this or none. 
1691 Woop Ath, Oxon. SI. 331 The Masters were left to 
Hobsons choice, to choose Bennet and no body else, @1708 
T. Warp Zxg. Ref. (1716) 326 (D.) Where to elect there is 
but one, "Tis Hobson's choice, Take that or none. @ 17. 
Nortu Life Ld. Guildford (1808) I. 163 (D.) They wante: 
a competition to make the money fly; and they said, 
Hobson’s choice was no choice. 1858 R.S. Sunters Ask 
Manma xiii. It was a case of Hobson's choice with them, 

3. That which is specially chosen or to be 
chosen on account of its excellence, the preferable 
part of anything, the ‘pick’, ‘flower’, dfffe. 

1494 Fanyan vit. $33 The sayde wyne was so plenteuouse 
in Englonde, that a tunne therof was solde for a marke, & 
xxs. the choyse,  x16z1 Binte Gev. xxiii. 6 Heare vs, my 
Lord..in the choise of our sepulchres bury thy dead. 1622 
R. Hawks Voy, S. Sea (1847) 191 Our enemies (were) 
thirteene hundred men and boyes .. and those of the choice 
of Peru. 1671 Mu.ton P. Rm. 313 The flower and choice 
of many Provinces. 1785 Gispon A7zsc. Wks. (1814) IL, 375 
The choice of a chosen library. 1878 Browxine La Saisias 
20 What I think were. . Most the choice for quiet. 

b. concer. A choice or picked company. 

1g95 Saks. Yoku u. i. 72 A brauer choyse o} dauntlesse 
spirits..Did never flote upon the swelling tide. 

4. Abundance and variety to choose from ; scope 
or field for choice. 

[486 Cf. Cuoose sé. 3.) 1586 Cocan Hazen Health vi. 
(1636) 29 As of Wheate, so likewise of Barley there is great 
choice to had. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. 1.3, 138 Faith 
{as you say) there’s small choise in rotten apples. 1617 
Marxnam Caval,1, 56 In England where we have so many 
choyces of good foodes. 1700 Waxuis in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) I. 314 Here is more choise of tutors to be had. 1833 
Hr. Marrinrau Locm § Lugger 1. v. 80 She had an unusual 
choice of cambrics and silks. 

b. An abundant and well-chosen supply. 

sggz Suans. 1 /eu, 17, v. v.16 So Diuine So full repleate 
with choice of all delights. 1606-9 Be. Haut Aved??. Cant. 
iii, (1808) Dedic., I offer them to you, not for that yourself 
are not stored with choice of better, but as, etc. 

§. The person or thing chosen or selected. 

1598 Suaxs. Merry ]¥.m1.iv.31 On7, M. Slender would speak 
a word with you. Az. I come to him. This is my Fathers 
choice. 1697 Drvpen Mirg. Past. x. 74 For me, the Wilds 
and Desarts are my Choice. 1792 Swain Ayn, © Come ye 
souls’ iv, His commandments Then become their happy 
choice, 7 

b. A person (or thing) to be chosen. rare. 

1806 Temple of Truth 342 No man. .will contend that the 
pleasures of sense are the best Choice. 1818 Mitt Brit. 
/ndia TLL i, a5 Pointed him out as a most eligible choice. 

+6, Care in choosing, cireumspection, judgment, 
discrimination. 7th choice (F. avee chorx): ele- 


gantly. ds, : ; 

1583 StusbEes Azazt. Adus. 1, 20 Therefore in my iudge- 
ment is there great choise to be made of schoolmaisters. 
1628 Bacon Afophthegmes Pref., They were collected with 
Iudgement, and Choice. 1667 Micron P.£.u. 415 Here 
he had need All circumspection, and we now no less Choice 
in our suffrage. 1765 H. Watrote Ofranto Pref., Every 
Italian or Frenchman of any rank piques himself on speak- 
ing his own tongue correctly and with choice. 

+7. Special value, estimation. Ods. 

x60r SHAKS, AZ/’s Well m. vii.26 This Ring he holds In 
most rich choice. : 

8. An ALTERNATIVE: used both in the exact and 


the loose senses of that word, i.e. of the terms 
between which one may choose, or a term which 


may be chosen. : 
1794 Pavey Evid. u. ix. §3 (1817) 269 Death or conversion 
was the only choice offered to idolaters. | hag tl gr 
146 In cane. hci oer a 
Conqueror there were only two choices, unconditional sul 
sian and resistance to the last. a Green Short Hist. 
ve §13 at7 The: refusal of the Fren: Pega .. left no 
choice for-him but war. 1886 Athenzum 30 Oct. 565/z If 
a man is not orthodox he has no choice but to be rigidly 
scientific. ~  - : : . : 

9. aitrid. and Comb. as choice-making, picked, 
-worthy; choice-drawn, chosen with special 
care; “t ohoice-mote, a’ meeting for election. 

2899 SHAKS. Hen. i, 11. Prol:24 These cull'd and *choyse- 
drawne Caualiers, ‘157x Gorpinc Calvin on Ps. xxviiix04 
He thought yt God without any *choycemaking did un- 
advisedly outrage ageinst men. “1618 Botton Flovus tv, ii. 
267 In the first comitial assembly, or Ba a 3647 


CHOICE. ~~ 


N. Bacon Af#sé, Disc. ii. 3 A *choice-picked place from al 
the earth. 1868 J.Grore Zreat, Moral Ideas viii, (876) 
103 Ideals. .of deedworthy conduct..of *choiceworthy aim. 
_ Choice (tfois), ¢.- Forms: 4 choys, chois, 
$-7 choise,. 6-7 ‘choyse, choyce, 6- choice. 


[Prob. due to association of the native adj. Cais: 


with the prec. sb.] 

1, Worthy of being chosen, select, exquisite, of 
picked quality, of special excellence. 

rz 0 Alex. §& Dind. 727 Him a chalis ful chois wip 
Fo ere bringen, ¢2350 Will. Palerne 400 William pat 
choys child in to his chaumber ledde. cxq00 Destr. Tray 
490 The Knightes .. Intill a chaumber full choise chosen 


pere way. ¢2gss Harrsriecp Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 33. 


Among the select and choise people of God. 2897 Haoxer 
Eccl. Pol, v. \xii. § 8 The one with the choicest wits, the 
other with the multitude, 1602 Warner 4/4, Eng, xi 
Ixxiv. (1622) 308 A Choyser is not here. 1642 Futter Holy 

Prof. St, W. xiii. 302 In discourse her words are rather 

it then fine, very choice and yet not chosen, 1938 Pore 
Hor, Sat. , vi. 126 In a sea of folly toss'd, My choicest 
Hours of Life are lost. 1826 Disrarui Viv. Grey vi. i. 274 
The secretary had. .given a choice toast, sung a. choice song. 

b. Often in the Shaksp. phrase, chore spirit. 

1391 Suaus. 1 Hen. VI, v. iii. 3 Ye choise spirits that ad- 
monish me. x60or — Ful, C. mt. i. 163 The Choice and 
Master Spirits of this age. 1815 Guy Af, xxxvii, A 
being perfectly different from the choice spirit of the even. 
ing before. 1867 Buckte C7vidis. IIL. ii, He quickly rallied 
round him the choicest spirits in the Church. 

2. Selected with care and judgement, well-chosen, 
fit, appropriate. 

1988 Suans. L.L. LZ. v. i. 17 A most singular and choise 
Epithat, 1613 — /Yen. VITJ, 1, ii. 162 Wishing me to per- 
mit..my Chaplaine, a choyce howre To heare from him a 
matter of some moment. 1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 138 Two 
choice Metaphors, 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol, Gen, 332 
Things delivered in choice words; Electis verbis dictats 
ves. 3807 Worosw. Reso, & /ndep. xv, Choice word and 
measured phrase, above the reach Of ordinary men. 

+3. Of persons: Careful or nice in choosing, 
selective, discriminative. Ods. or dial. 

1616 Pasguil ¢ Kath, w, 287 I'le make the aire Court thy 
choice _eare with soft delicious sounds. 165x Jer, TAYLor 
Holy aka A §1 He that is choice of his time, will also 
be choice of his company and choice of his actions. 1656 
Sanxperson Ser. Ps. xix. 13 (1689) 407 A Traveller in a 
deep rode will be choice of his way throughout. ‘ 

b. Careful of (over), as valuing highly; making 
much of. Chiefly da/, 

1840 R, Dana Bef. Afast xxix, 103 Many of the latest 
sailor songs. -which they were very choice of. 1895 Susse.v 
Gloss. (E. D,S.) v., (He aint got but two brockyloes, but 
he’s middilin’ choice over them, I can tell ye.” 1881 Shrapsh. 
Géoss., ‘They han but that one little lad, and they bin 
mighty choice and tid on him.’ 1888 I”, Somerset Wa-bk., 
Terrible choice man about his things. Uncommon choice 
over her daughters. ; 

c. Fastidious (as to diet) ; ‘nice’. 

1888 Berksh, Gloss., Choice or Chice, difficult to suit as 
regards food. 

. quasi-adv. Exceedingly. 

¢ 1400 Desir, Troy 9303 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit 
hym the bettur, 

Choiceful (tfoi'sful), a. vare. [f. CHOIOR sé, 
+ -FUL.] Full of choice: a. Making many 
choices, fickle in choosing. b. Offering or afford- 
ing choice, varied. 

wot SrexseR Muiofotmos 159 None of these .. Mote 
please his fancie .. His choicefull sense with every change 
doth flit. x605 Syivester Du Bartas u. ii. Colonies 460 
For costly toyes, Silk Stockings, Cambrick, Lawne, Heere's 
choice-full Plenty, . 

Choiceless (tfoi'slés), a. rave. [f. CHor0n sh. 

+-LEss.] Without choice; incapable of choosing. 

1654 Haumonn Fundamentals xvi,(J.) That dead, choice- 
less creature. x65 Futter Ch. Hist, v1. (1845) LIT. 337 In 
that Age there was a choicelesse choice, that Monks, or 
none at all, should write our English Histories. 

Choicely (tfoisli), adv. Also 6 choselie ; and 
see CHorcr a. [f. Coron 2.4 -~¥2}] Ina choice 
manner: with careful choice, with special care, 
carefully, specially, discriminatingly ; daintily, ex- 
_quisitely, excellently. : 

€1350 IVill, Palernte 1752 The posterne of that perles 
erber, That was to Meliors ‘chaumber choisli a joyned. 
e400 Destr. Troy 2772 My Sister Exiona fro seruage to 
brynge. That shat be choisly your charge. cxqzg Leg. 
Rood 218 To seche a childe pat choisly chees In maydenes 
blode to blome. 2570 Ascuam Scholent. (Arb.) 137 In enerie 
separate kinde of learning and studie .. ye must follow, 
choselie a few, and chieflie some one. 1590 Spenser #. Q, 
ut, vi. 12 Choycely picked out from all the rest. 1610 Guit.- 
um Leraldry (x611) 137 Keeping them exceeding choicely. 
1678 H. Vaucuan Thalia Rediv, (1858) 221 This they do 
most slow Because most choicely. 1681 Cuetnam Aueler’s 
Vade-mec, iv. § 19 (2689) 50 So choicely handled, as not to 
bein the least bruised. «2997 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 11, 456 
Our Ship. ,will be choicely manned. 1832 Tennyson Palace 
-Aré sxxvii, Below was all mosaic choicely plann’d. 1862 
“Ruskin Afunera Puly, (1880) 60 To furnish choicely his 
stable, or his cellar. 


* Ghoiceness (tfoi'snés). [f, Coton a. +-NESS.] | 


1. Selectness ; special excellence, value, or fitness. 
:* 2636 B. Jonson Discov: (R.), In chéieeness of phrase, round 
and cleane composition of sentence,. 2649 Br. Rrvxotps 
Seri, Hosea Epist., The Choiceness of the Auditory might 
require the exactest preparation.. 1792 Cofper-Plate Mag. 
.Vi, Mrs. North's .. flower-garden .. in .neatness,. and the 
choiceness of its contents. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Afignon 
1. 264 The choiceness of the cuisine, ; 

* 2. Discrimination in choosing ; fastidionsness, 


370 


a1668 J. Goonwis Filled w, the Spirit (1869) 103 Here is 
no matter for choiceness of wisdom to shew itself, 21687 H. 
More Axtid, Ath. Pref. Contents (1712) 1 His caution and 
choice-ness in the Managing such arguments, 1886 J. W. 
Suerer Worldly Tales 76 He won the appellation of 
“Spatts’, from a supposed excessive choiceness in the 
selection of that equi; t, - 3 

Choil. Cztlery. Thename of the indentation in 
a pocket-knife where the edge of the blade adjoins 
the ‘tang’ or thick part by which it is hafted ; or 
the cotresponding part of any knife where the 
cutting edge ends. Hence Choil z., to make this 
indentation or slope in a knife 3 Choilex, an in- 
strament for making the choil. 

Choil has been used in Sheffield from before the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant; it is also in use in cutlery establish- 


ments in U.S. (1. 6 Q, 7th S. VEL. 197, 1889). 1888 in 
Appy Shefield Gi. "1889 — in N. § Q. 9 Mch. 199 This 


filing cutlers call ‘choiling’, and they do it by means of a 
rather smooth three-sided file..one could not call the choil 
of a table-knife an indentation. .it is a rounding off. 

Choi, quire (kwaie1), sd. Forms: a. 3 quer, 
3-6 quere, 4 queor, queyr, 4-6 queer, 5 qwer, 
5-6 qwere, qweer, 6 queare, 2077). qwhere, 
where; 6-7 queere. 8. 5~6 quyre, queyere, 6 
quiere, quyer, 6-7 quiere, 6- quire. y. 7- 
choir, (8 choire). [ME. gazes, guere, a. OF. cner 
choir of a church (mod.F. chatr):=<L. chorus 
company of dancers, dance ; company, band ; (in 
med.L.) body of singers in church, place for singers 
in church ; a. Gr. xopés dance, company of dancers 
or singers: cf. CHorus. The change from ME, 
quére, to guyer, quire, goes exactly with that of 
breve and Jrere to brier, friar. The spoken word 
is still gzre, though since the close of the 17th ec. 
this has been fictitiously spelt choir, app. as a 
partial assimilation to Gr.-L. chorus, or F. chaur. 

The spelling gine has never been altered in the English 
Prayer-book. ‘Some people affect to pronouncechofr (ko1"s).} 

1. The organized.body of singers in cathedral or 
church service. ‘ 

+a. The clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 

church engaged m performing the church service: 
gas more or less coextensive with Cmaprer. 
Obs. 

¢ 1300 St. Brandan 305 Tuelf other freres of the queor. 
c1z0s £. £. P. (1862) & Alle pe Canouns of be queor, 1518 
Wesotnestey Chron, (1875) I. 12 The Bishop of London, 
with all Powles quier, receaued him. 1556 Chv0n, Gr. Friars 
75 ‘The qweer of Powlles had a commandment from the dene. 

b. The band of singers who perform or lead the 


musical part of the service in a church or chapel. 

A cathedral choir consists of the vicars choral_or minor 
canons, lay-clerks, and, choristers. This body is divided 
into two sets of voices sitting in the south and north sides 
of the chancel, called respectively decani and cantoris (i. c. 
dean’s and precentor’s side) who sing antiphonally. (But 
in some cases thé positions are reversed.) 

c1380° Wyettr Ii’ks, (1880) 192 Whanne per ben fourty or 
fyfty ina queer bre or foure .. lorellis schullen knacke be 
most deuout Lyi te pat noman schal here pe sentence. 
zg53 1. Witson Ret, 76b, The Chaunter. .made the whole 
quier, that then was redy for syngyng, to fall streight a 
laughyng. 1597 Mortey /utrod. Alus, 156 To haue plaide 
it on the organes with a quier of singing men. 2632 Siurox 
Penseroso 162 Let the pealing organ blow To the full voie'd 
quire below. 1795 Mason Ch. A/us. iii. 207 Singing Men, 
much less singing Women, as a separate Choir made no 
part in the. orders, which St. Peter and St. Paul had..ap- 
pointed. 1833 Byron vax x1u, Iii, The silenced quire. 
1869 Ousetey Counter/. xiv. 91 In writing for two choirs, 
it is always desirable to make the harmony of each choir 
complete, 1880 Grove Dict. Afus. s.v., ‘Choir’ is .. used 
for the singers in churches of all kinds; and for the por- 
tions into which a chorus is divided when the composition 
is written for two, three, or any other number of ‘choirs’. 
1884 I. M, Crawrorp Xow, Singer 1. 24 The choir answers 
from the organ loft. Ned 

+0. éransf. The singers in ‘the Jewish temple; 
also, ina gone temple. Ods, 

1382 Wretw Yudg. ix. 27 The querys maad of ers, 
tha wenten into the temple of her god. wt Neb ath 3 
Two peers of men preisende stoden in the hous of Got. 
-x6gx Honnes Leviath. wt, xxxiii, 20a The Psalmes were 
written .. for the use of the Quire. 697 Drypen Ving. 
Georg. wv. 546 The bright Quire their kindred Gods invoke. 

2. That part-of a church appropriated to the 
singers; sfec, the part eastward of the nave, in 
which the services are performed, separated from 
the rest of the building by a screen or screens, 
usually of open work; the chancel. (Now so 
called chiefly in cathedrals and such large churches 
as show the cathedral or minster type.) - 

20 R. Grove. 4893 (Rolls) At glastinbury his bones sup! 
me fond. & bere at-tore be heye weued “amydde be quer 
ywis. 1378 Barnour Bruce xx. 293 In a fair towme in the 

ueyr, 21480 Le Aforte Arth, 3138 In A chapelle, Am dde 
the quere, ‘That bold baron they feryed thare. 1480 Robt. 
Devyll 30 He went .. Towardes the quyere. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccli. 322 He lyeth worshipfully in a new chapel 
on the south-syde of the quyre. 1535 Fisner IW%s, 1. 76 
Comming to the.quire. _— Quyer. 1549 Prayer Bk, 
Edu, V1, Morn. Pr. Rubric, The priest beyng in the queer 
,shall begynne wyth a loude voyce the Lordes prayer. 1568 
Graton Chron. I. 256 Buried in the Quier, or upper parte 
of Paules-Churche. © 1591 ‘Vest Bhs, (Surtecs) 266 The 
forme on the north side of the queare, _ 1635 BRERRTON 
Trav, (1844) 115 Divine service .. is performed in the quire 


CHOIR, 


or chancel, 1662 Bh. Com. Prayer, Morn. & Even. Prayer 
Rubric, In Quires‘and Places where they sing, here follow- 
eth the Anthem, 1708 Kersey, Choir, the Quire of a 
Church, that part of it where Divine Service is said or 
sung. 1751 Cyambers Cyci., In nunneries, the choir , 
is a large hall, adjoining to the body of the church; 
separated by a grate, where the religious sing the office. 
1815 Wornsw. White Doe 1. 1:2 Can she be grieved for 
quire or shrine Crushed as if by wrath divine? 1B74 Parner 
Lttust. Goth. Archit. t. iv. 102 St. Hugh’s choir of Lincoln 
Cathedral is the earliest building of the pure Gothic style... 
that has been,..found in Europe. 1875 Gloss. Archit. sv. 
Church, The name of chancel and choir became synonymous, 
but usage now generally confines the name of choir to 
the cathedrals or large churches. 1875 B. Tayior Janst 
iv. iii, LI. 269 The rising. .sun already lights the choir. 

transf. 1600 Suaxs, Sor. lxxiii, Those boughes which 
shake against the could Bare ruin’d quiers, where late the 
sweet birds sang. 


+b. Phrase. Zo heep one’s choir (cl. to keep 
Cnarez). Obs. Prov. Zo rob the church to mend 


the choir, etc. 

1400 Sowdone Bab. 566 Fye, preest..Go home and kepe 
thy Qwer. ¢1sto Barctay Airy. Gd. Afann. (1570) cilj, 
Uncouer not the Church, therewith to mende the quere. 
1534 — Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (1847) 17 Some pill the churche, 
therewith to leade the quere. 1526 17721 of R. Peke, Test. 
Ebor. V. 74 All other clarkes that kepes daly ther where ij. 
Sc. Proverb, He vives the kirk to theik the quire, ne 

40. Lady quire: =Lady chapel. Obs. 

rgrz Test. Elor, (Surtees) V.36 To be buried .. in the 
Lady qwere. 1550 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furnutture (1866) 
166 Ye alter in our lady gwerre.. ye alter in nycholas 
gwerre. 

+d. Asa place for the CHURCH-BUCKETS, 

2651 Curvetann Poems, Rebell Scot, Not all the buckets 
in a Countrey Quire Shall quench my rage. 1666 DrypEN 
g au. Mirab, cexxix, Some run for buckets to the hallow’d 

ire, ‘ 

3. gen. A company of singers ; sfec. an organized 
body of singers who perform at concerts, ete. ; a 
choral society or institution. 

@ 1953 Upare Royster D.v. vi. (Arb.) 86 Let me fet-your 
quier, that we may have a song. 1595 Pedler’s Prophecie, 
We foure will make an honest quere; I will follow, if the 
Pedler will begin. 1663 Cowtey Verses § Ess. (1669) 116 
What Princes Quire of Musick can excell That which within 
this shade does dwell? 2770 Lananorne Plutarch (1879) I. 
$66/t ‘The choirs which the cities sent to sing the praises of 
Apollo, 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont, Countries 1, 107 A 
choir of fair singers of Brientz_ usually accompanics the 

arty. 1880 Grove Dict. Afws, 11. 261 During this winter 

1827-8] Felix [Mendelssohn] .. formed a select choir of 26 
voices, who met at his house on Saturday evenings. 
’ bp. dransf. and fig. of angels, birds, echoes, etc. 

rgg2 Suaxs, Ven. § Ad. 840 Stilt the quier of ecchoes 
answer. 1626 Bacox Sy/va § 253 Where Eccho’s' come 
from severall Parts .. they must .. make as it were a Quire 
of Eccho's, 1628 Sin J. Beaunoxt Bosworth F. 115 Like 
bright Apollo in the Muses Quires, 1667 Mittow P, £. xu. 
360" They. .by a Quire OF Squadrond Angels hear his Caro} 
sung. 1672-5 Comper Comp. oes 1. x. 83 The great 
Mystery of the Trinity, which the Celestial Choir own by 
their ‘Trisagium. x70q Appison /faly (1733) 186 Feather’d 
Quires that warbled in the shade. 880° 8, Winte. Cer/, 
Relig, 82 As if a quire of angels filled the firmament with 
their songs. a 


- 4 Each of the nine orders of angels in the 


heavenly hierarchy. 

1642 R. Canrenten Larperience mt, iv, 7 Say. that there 
are. nine Orders, or Quires of Angels, 2667 Mitton ?. L. 
mt. 666 Hath brought me [Satan] from the Quires of Cheru- 
bim Alone thus ranging. 1848 Krxostry Saint's Trag. 
1, ii, 222 My report, Shall .. win the quires of heaven To 
Jove and honour him. oS 

5. Cf. Cuonus sé, 1. ; 

&. A band of dancers, or of dancers and singers 


(in ancient heathen worship, etc.). ¢ 

1656 Cowtry Pindar. Odes (1669) 2« Lo how the Years to 
come, a numerous and well-fitted Quire, All hand in hand 
do decently advance, And to my song with smooth and 
equal measure dance. 1764 Gotnss. 7rav. 243 Hoy often 
have I led thy sportive choir With tuneless pipe, beside the 
murmuring Loire. 1818 Sueitey Kev. Islan m1, xxiii, Like 
a quire of devils, Around me RE oe giddy dance, 

+b. A dance (or ?a carol). Obs. rare. : 

1538 Coverpae Lae, v, 14 Our mery quere [z6xz our 
dance) is turned in to mourninge. ; 

6. fi. An organized company or collection, 9 
band (of feos or jig. of things) 3 sometimes 
with the idea of rhythmical motion or regular 
order as of dancers. (Cf, Corus sd, 2-) : 

1383 Wrcttr Song Sol. vi. 13 Queres of tentes (Lat, chore 
castrornm), xg90 Suans, Altds, Not 1. 5g And then the 
whole quire hold their hips, and loffe. . 2622’ Bacon Hen, 
VIT, 103 The King ever willing to put himselfe into the 
Consort or Quire of all religious Actions. 1692 Rav Cvea- 
tion 1. 52 The Hypathesis of every fixt Stars being a Sun.. 
and having a Quire [1704 choire] of Planets. .moving about 
him, Tid, 1. (1704) 309 Nature which hath so skilfully 
ranked and disposed this Quire of our Teeth. 185g Kines- 
LEV Glaucus (1878) 12 The whole choir of cosmical sciences. 

7. Comb.,as in choir-house, -service ; (in, sense 2) 
choir-atsle, -chapel, -crypt, -door,. -screen, -side, 
-stall; choir-boy, a boy who sings in a choir, 2 
chorister ; { choir-cope, a cope worn by a member 
ofa choir; choir-master, 4 leader or director of a 


choir; choir-pitch (775.), see quot, ; choir-wise 


ado, in the manner of a choir, antiphonally. See 
also CHOIR-MAN, -ORGAN, : ath a 

1848 B, Wens Cont. Eeclesiol. 24 It is cruciform, with 
an apse, but has no retrochoir or ‘choir-nisles, 1837 


CHOIR. 


Tuackuray Ravenswitg vii, He had been a *choir-boy. 
1300 Satuts Lives (1887) 227 Monekes .. yreuested faire, 
aad in *queor-copes. x853 Rock Ch. Fathers II. 1. 250 
All the canons and clerks .. took. off the black choir- 
copes and arose clad in surplices. 1879 Sin G. Scorr 
Lect, Archit, 11. 29 Here.. we have still remaining the 
*choir-crypt. 1813 Zest. Ebor. V. 48 Afore the *quere 
. dore’ in the church of Est Drayton, xggt Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees)266 The seconde stall from the queare doore, 1883 
Patt Mall G. 27 Dec. 2/t The boys in the Abbey choir .. 
boarded-in a *choir-house, 1860 Ramsay Revein. (1874) 
RP xlv,-Choirs have been organized with great effect by 
*choir-masters of musical taste and skill. 1852 Seipet 
Organ 22 Organs .. tuned either in_the so-called chamber- 

itch .. or in the *choir-pitch, which was a whole tone 

igher, 1643 CromweLt Lefé, x0 Jan. (Carlyle), I require 
you to forbear your *choir-service. 1774 T, WARTON Zing. 
Poetry (1840) JI, 16x That part of our choir-service called 
the motet or anthem, 2661 Hevtyn “7st. Ref. uv. SQA 
song sung *Quire-wise .. Moses as Chanter, 

Choix, quire (kweier), v. doct. [f. prec. sb.] 

duty, To sing, as a choir; to sing in chorus, 

3596 Suaks, Aferch. V. v. i. 62 Still quiring to the young 
eyed Cherubins, 6x0 G, Frercuer Christ's Vict. wv. il, 
Among whose infant leaves the joyous birds do quire. 2804 
Grauame Sabbath (1839) 22/2 With sweet response har- 
moniously they [seraphim] choir’d. 

b. trans. 
1g9t E. Darwin Sot, Gard. 1. 18 ‘To the sacred Sun, 

Spontaneous Concords quired the matin strain. : 

_ @. intr. To resound, as music sung by a choir. 

1838 D. Moir Casa’s Dirge Poet. Wks. 1861 I. 29 Where 
the psalm and song Of angels choir abroad. , 

Hence Choiring, quiring v7. sb, and Api. a. 

@1774 FerGusson Poems, Conscience « No choiing war- 
blers flutter in the sky. 41843 Campse. Poems, View fr. 
St, Leonard’s 133 In thundering Concert with the quiring 
winds, 1843 EB. ¥ ONES Sens, § Lvent 61 Oceanic choirings. 
1875 B. Tayvtor Faust I, iti, 60 Hark, the .. Sound of 
their quiring. . p Js 

Choired (kwaieid, kwaieréd), £4/. a. rare. 
[f, CHork sd, or v. +-ED,] 

.& Assembled in a choir or company. Db. 
Uttered in chorus. 

1796 Corzripce Ode Desart. Year 73 From the choired 
gods advancing, 1838 S. Bettamy Betrayal 44 Sweet 
unities..such'as from quired tongues will break. 1843 E. 
Jonus Sens. § Event 59 Choired cries, 

Choirist. vare. A chorister. 

1973 J. Ross Fratricide \. 127 You my lively Choirists 
have perform'd Beyond my flectest hope. 

Choirister, obs. form of CuonisTex. 

Choirman, quireman (kweiemméen), A 
man who sings in a choir; a ‘singing man’, 

1488 Will of Stalworth (Somerset Ho.) A preest of goode 
name .. & a goode quereman. xg0z Bury Wills (1850) 95, 
A wyil that an honest and a queerman shall syng for 
my soule. 1370 B, Gooce Pop, Xingd, 11, (1880) 16 Some 
others..sing, whom Quier men they call, x6zx Corer. 
Chorvieux, Queeremen, singingmen, quirresters. 1766 Ex. 
tick Loudon IV, x ‘Cheirmen, to sing mass daily. 1888 

H. Lirree in Dublin Rev. Jan. 106 No choirman. .should 

be able to consider himself a necessity to the choir, . 

Choir organ, chair organ. [The latter is 
the original name, Choir organ, if not a blunder 
to begin with, has often been wrongly substituted 
for chair organ in printing 17th c. documents ; 
and thus, even writers of repute have erroneously 
alleged that it was the original. (See Hopkins 
and Rimbault Hist. Organ (passim); Hawkins, 

quot. 1776; Grove, Dict. Music sv, choir organ.)| 
One of the aggregated organs (now usually three 
in number, the others being the great orgaz and 
the swell organ) which go.to make up a large organ, 
having its row of keys the lowest of the , and 
containing stops of a lighter character than the 
great organ ; used for accompanying a choir. 

a, 1606-7 Acc.-%, In Carter King’s Coll. Ch, (Cateb. 1867), 
The pypes, armes and scutchins of the chayre organ. 1613 
DS, Specif. of double organs in Cathed, Ch. of Woretr. In 
the chaire organ : x principal of mettal, x diapason of wood, 
ete, 1666 Organ Agreon?, in Hopkins & Rimb, és2. 
Oxgan. (1877) x21 He shall set up, in the choyre a double 
organ, consisting of Great organ and chaire organ. 1683 
MS, Agrecutt, w. Father Smith (Durham MS), A good, 
perfect, tuneable, and harmonious Great Organ and Chair 
Organ. 1690 — dgreemt, for addition to Organ (Durham 
4ZS.), Chear organ by artikels. 1760-88 W. Boyce Cat. 
Music xii, It is recommended to,. play the Full Chair. 

‘ Organ. 1796 V. Green Hist. Worcester I. 114 On thi 
side the lesser or chair organ is seen. Cae 

8 .1776 Hawians Hist. Music. IV. 150 We in England call 

it the Choir, and by corruption, the Chair organ. 1804 W. 

Crotcu Ten Anthems 26 Choir Organ. 1819° Rees Cycl. 

s.v. Organ, The upper row is appropriated to the swell, the 

middle to the great or chorus organ, the lower-to the 

choir or soft organ, 1848 B. Wess Cont. £cclesiol. 135 

ere is a choir-organ at the west end of the chancel. 1876 

Hires Catech, Ovgan(1878)i. 3 The fitst, or lowest Manual, 

which is,called the Choir Organ contains pipes of a “narrow 

measure, and a soft, delicate, and somewhat penetrating 
one. os f ‘ 


“+ Choise, -v. ‘Obs, exc, Sc. Pa. t. and pple. 


choised, Forms: 6-9:.choise, 6.choyse, 7- 


Shoyee, § choice, [Pa F. “chots-tv, in same 
Sense ;- or ‘perh. rather an assimilation of CHoosx 2. 
(?in form chose) ‘to the sb. cho’s, CHor0s,.so that 
choice, choise would form.a pair like advice, ad- 
vise, use, tse, glass, glaze. Tf it had: been ‘only 
Sc,,"the oé-might have originated: as’ the’ -16th“c, 


871 


Sc, spelling of 7 Cf, the use of CHoossE, chose, for 
choice, adj.]_ =To CHoosx. 

ges Seal of Cause in Blue Blanket 2780) 37 Jam.) We 
bate power till choyse a cheplaine till do divyn service. 
1560 Daus tr. Sveidane's Conun. 3572, That they them 
selues woulde choyse some experte Diuine, x570 Ascnau 
Scholei, 1% (Arb.) 38 By certein sure signes 2 man mey 
choise a colt. /éid_, To choise a good witte. 1586 Bricnt 
Melanch. xxxvii. 241 The objects onely are to be choysed. 
1663 Sm G, Mackenzie Relig, Stoic i. (1685) 10 They have 
chois'd to teach Principles which seem ridiculous, « x7oo 
Se, Pasqutils (1868) 188 And choyc’d a guarden for his church 
and bed. 1747 Maxweit Bee Mastery a1 (Jam,) Let such 
as choise straw, be sure to put it on thick. 1756 Mrs. 
Caiverwoon Frxi. iv. (1884) 94 ‘To choice a Scots name. 
iia. v. 142, 1 was resolved to see a convent and choised 
this. 

Hence Choised A//. a., chosen, selected. 

1873 Tusser Husb. (1878) 133 Choised seede to be picked. 

+Chok, chokke, v. Ods. [Ofuncertain origin: 
possibly a. F. choguer to strike heavily, come 
against with a shock: see SHock vw. (Of this 
schokke might be a simple variant (see CH) ; but 
it may be a distinct word meaning to Aeap: cf. the 
sb. schokke in Promp. Parv. See Succ sd.2)] 
? To thrust, push, or drive with force; /o chokke 
dogeder, Lo thrust or ram together ; ¢o chokke thitrgh, 
to thrust through. ee 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. Witha chasyng spere he chokkes 
hym thurghe. did. Sey Tiare the falee mene fletyde, and 
one flode lengede, With chefe chaynes of chare chokkode 
to-gedyrs. [¢xg00 Maunnev. 252 Whan thei wil fighte, thei 
wille schokken hem to gidre in a plomp; that gif there be 
le not wenen, that there be scant 


10000. 

Chokage (tfowkédz). [f. CHoxe v.+-acu. Cf. 
blockage, stoppage.| A choked up state; obstruc- 
tion, congestion. 

1889 Standard 16 Feb, 3/8 Uhe supply-pipe was choked 
with foul air.. When the chokage was cleared, the gas was 
found. .to be of the full quality. 

Choke (t{suk),sé.1 [f thevb. Seenote on sense 5-] 

1. What chokes or impedes respiration: ‘+ a. 
Chokes: the quinsy. Ods. 

1562 ‘Turner /erdad u, 144.2, 1 will heale 
the sciatica and y° squynansie or chokes, 
Good for the squinancie or choukes. 

b. slang. Prison bread. 

1884. S#. Jas. Gaz. 4 Jan. 12/2 He had no food but gruel 
and brown ‘choke’. : 

2. The action and noise of choking. 

2839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xii, Miss Squeers..was. taken 
with one or two chokes and catchings of breath. 1870 
Swiwaurne Ess. §& Stud, (1875) 63 Men born dumb who 
express by grunts and chokes the inexpressible eloqueuce 
which is not in them. : 

+3. Acondition in which progress is entirely 
obstructed ; a block; a dead-lock. Obs. 

1674 N. Farrrax Bulk & Selv. 57 As to a number beyond 
the numbers of Arithmetick, I-.ask, Whether it will be even 
or odd? if it be either, we have the same choaks for it that 
we had before; and if it be neither, then ‘tis no number. 
1715 Woprow Corr, (2843) II, 58 Some .. who are and will 
in a choak be found as hearty for King George as any in 
Britain. 1729 [éid, YI. 428 
are coming to a choak, 

4, A constriction; the part of the paper tube of 
a. firework where it is compressed to form a stop- 
page. Cf. CHOKE v. 13 and CHOKE-BORE. 

1786 Siz B. Tromeson in Pil. Traus. LXXVI. 287 The 
tube or cylinder. .was.. perfectly cylindrical. .without any 
no 1867 SuyqH Sailor's Word-bk., Choke, the nip ofa 
rocket, 

5. The mass of immature florets with their scales 
and down in the centre of an artichoke head. 

[This use is partly at least due to popular analysis of 
ARTI-CHOKE (q.V.), a8 having in its heart a ‘ | 

1736 Bawey Housh. Dict. sq lf many of them‘{leaves] be 
spread from the top, then the choke is shot so much, 
that much of the heart of the artichoke being drawn out, 
the bottom will be the thinner. 1794 Martyn Rousscat's 
Bot, vi. 63 The choke, which we take out of the middle, is 
an assemblage of florets which are beginning to be formed, 
1888 Daily News 2x June 5/8 We are stripping the artichoke 
very fast..we shall soon come I think to the choke. 

b. évansf. to similar things. 

1886 Mehkalah x, Roses [bearing] hips, with hard red skins 
outside, and choke and roughness within, . 

Choke, sd.2 Ods. or dial. Forms: plural, 4 
chokes, chookes, 5 Sc. chokkeis, 8-9 Se, 
chouks, chowks, dia/, chokes, chucks. [Of 
uncertain relations; in some cases prob. merely 2 


20000 men, men 


diseases of 
bid, MW. 1640, 


ray for the Assembly ; they 


CHOKE. 


(6 schoke). Also 6-9 choak(e; occas. 6-9 (esp. 
in #od. dial.) chock, 6 chouke, 9 S¢. chouk, 
chowk, 9 dial. chuck. Rare str. pa. pple. in 4 
choaken. [The early history is obscure, the 
word being comparatively rare, The ME. varia- 
tion choke and cheke, also found in AcHoke, acheke, 
points back to an OE. *cdocian, acdoctan, of which 
the latter only is exemplified (Aflfric, Hom, I. 216). 
Possibly therefore choke is an aphetic form of 
achoke. No cognate verb appears elsewhere in 
Teutonic: but connexion with Curnk sé. is perh. 
possible, at least if the latter had an OTeut. type 
*heukin-, since acéoctan would also represent & 
stem *heuk-. (The meaning of céoc-ddl in Leechd. 
IT. 310 is doubtful. ?cheek- or choke- illness.) 

Association between the two words is suggested by the 
ME. double form of both, civke, choke; in mod. Sc., chouk 
to choke, and chonks chops, fauces, extemal parts about the 
top of the throat (see Cuoke sd."), are always associated in 
sense. The possibility of such a derivation is further illus- 
trated by the verbs Arnroat, Tnrotrte, G. erdrossel, L, 
Jugulare, and by guerken, given by the Promptorium as a 
synonym of choke; ®chekya or qwerchyn (v.7 querken) 
suffoco; chekenyd or qwer! enyd {chowked or querkened) 
suffocatus, strangulatus, This See to strangle or 
choke is a deriv, of ON. Aver&, OHG. grerca, the angle 
below the chin, in pl, throat, fauces, =Sc. chouks. 

The normal ME. repr. of *edoclan was cheke; choke is 
explained by passage of OF, cdo. into ca-3 cf. cvosan, MI. 
chose, Cuoose. The form Chekex in the Promptorium (see 
above), appears to be a derivative with -ex suffix, like 
cheapen, threaten.) 

I. proper. To stop the aperture of the throat so 
as to prevent breathing ; to kill by so doing. 

1. trans. To suffocate by external compression of 
the throat; to throttle, strangle; to produce a 
sensation of strangling. (Still the ordinary word 
for this sense in Scotland.) 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synue 3192 Now shal he me 
strangle and cheke, Ne shal y neuer aftyr speke. 1440 
Promp. Parv, Chekyn, or querchyn [Pynson, querken], 
suffocoe. 1884 Powsr Lloyd's Cambria 29 Slaine or some 
say Choaked by his own men. 1602 ‘Putcareres’ (¢i¢Ze), 
Work for Chimney-sweepers .. or A warning for Tobac- 
conists.. Better be chokt with English hemp, then poisoned 
with Indian Tabacco, nde Hoopes /diad mn. 352 Choakt 
by the Latchet underneath his chin, 1790 Cowver /iiad 
ul 447 The broider’d band That underbraced his helmet 
at the chin..Choak'd him. 186g Hottaxn Plain 7. ii, 
77 Men clothed in black and choked with white cravates. 
1866 Kincstey Herew. xiv. 183 The man who choked 
the Emir. 1870 Bryant /liad Too. pe The embroidered 
band that held The helmet. .was choking him. 

2. Said of the action of anything which sticks in 
the throat and blocks up the windpipe or its 
orifices ; of discase or emotion which stops the 
action of the respiratory organs; of an unbreathable 
medium, such as water, gas, fumes, smoke, dust, 
or the like, when it fills the lungs and produces 
suffocation. (The ordinary use.) 

[e 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 181 [Adam) par-offe bot, and 
weard par mide acheked.]_ ¢1380 Wyctar Wis, (188) 104 
Prelatis .. ben so chokid wip talow of worldly goodis .. 
abouten hem, pat bei may not preche pe eae 1398 
Trevis Barth. de P. R. Vv. Xxxv. ( 1495} 147 Some parte of 
the mete fallyth in to..the pypes of the lounge, thenne the 
beest coughyth, and somtyme by myshappe is strangelyd 
and chekyd [Bod/, A/S. ¢ 2480 ichoked]. 2494 Fasyan v1. 
cexli, 228 As soone as he had receyued the brede, forth. 
with he was choked. 1526-34 TinpaLe Lute viii. 2 The 
heerd..ran heedlynge into the Jake, and were choked [so 
Cranmer, Geneva, 1611 and 1881]. 1590 Spenser / Qt. i. 
22 Welnigh choked with the deadly stinke. 1593 HAS. 
Rich, If, 1.4.37. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. ve vis 380 
Choked with the bones. 1642 Rocers Naaman 354 They say 
of the dampe in Colepits, that if it come. . the workemen haste 
them to the mouth of the pit presently, Jest they be choaked. 
1678 Bunyan Pilg. 3. 21 The dust began so abundantly to 
fly about, that Christian had almost therewith been choaked. 
1704 Swiet Sait. Bks. 259 Bentley... half choak’d with Spleen 
and Rage, withdrew. 1727 — Gulliver iI. v. 142, I was 


almost choaked with the filthy stuff the monkey had 
crammed down es throat. 1775 Jounson Journ, W. ist., 
pees # Wks. X. 398 Macleod choked them with err 
and le! 1003, 


them lying dead Y families as they stood. 5: 
Dickens Alrs. Lirriper’s Lodg. i, That I ,. didn’t force it 
down his throat, and choke him dead with it. : 

8. Said of a temporary and partial action of the 
same kind, which deprives of breath, power of 
speech, or command of one’s faculties. 

3697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 746 The wheasing Swine 
With Coughs is choak’d. 1703 Orway Orphan ww. vi. 1552 
Grief .. choaks and_will not let me tell the cause. "7 
Mackenzie Man Feel. xiv, He was choaked with the 
thought, x823 Lyrron Fadkdand 41, 1 felt choked with 
contending emotions. 1863 Mrs. OuirHanr Sadewe Ch, xxi. 


12 The words choked her as she uttered them. 


4. de 

z6rz Suaxs. Cymb. 1. v- 87 But when to my good Lord, I 
proue vntrue, Ile choake my selfe, «1632 Donne Para- 
doxes ix, 28 And labour to choak himself, 


5. intr, (for véf.) To suffer suffocation, com- 


plete or partial. ns fs 
2a1400 tr. Chastel d Amour 429 The fend. choked on the 
godhede as fisch dos on the hoke, 1583 Stanynurst 2neid 
1v.97 Amyd ofther parlyeshechocketh, 1694 R, L’Estrance 
Fabies cecexliv. (ed. 6) 482 Men are rea y to Choak for 
want of Drink, 1804 Aseanetny Suzg. Obs. x95 He [the 
patient} really seemed choking. 1878 Browse La Saisias 
47, I must say—or choke in silence. - ay aa . 
*s ~ 3 —2 


CHOKE. 
6. To choke the dreath, utterance, voice, speech, 
latighter, the tongue: to i (them) by choking. — 


1g90 Spenser F, Q. 1. iti. 8 Re 
th” end of her plaint. . rs92 Stans. Vex. § Ad. 217 -Impa- 


tience chokes her pleading tongue. 1785 Burns Death §: 
began to nick the.thread, And- 


Dr, Hornbook xii, Sin’ I P| 
choke the breath. 1835 Lytton Aveusi_vi. ii, A laugh .. 
came choked and mufited through his vizard. - 1848 Ma- 
cautay Hist. 1. iv. 501 Titl the waves choked her voice. 
1865 .Trotiore Selton Est. xviii, 212. 1887 Spectator 
4 June 758/1 Passion which almost.chokes his utterance. 

"p.,in other transferred uses. : 

1599 Suaxs. Jen. V, w. iii. roz Dying like men. . Leauing 
their earthly parts to choake your Clyme. x607 —-Tinon 
v. ii. 16 Fearfull scouring Doth choake the ayre with dust. 
1697 Drvpen Virg, Georg. iv. 335 With sprinkl’d Water 
first_the City choak. 1866 Kincstey Hereward Prelude 
18 The air choked with foul brown fog. . 

II. To produce similar effects upon vegetable 
life, fire, emotion, action, or the free play of any- 
thing | to smother, stifle. 

7, To kill (or injuriously affect) a plant, by de- 
priving it of air and light. Often jig. (from the 
parable of the sower), : 

1926-34 Tinpace Matz, xiii, 7 Some fell amonge thornes, 
and the thornes spronge vp and chooked it [Wyctir strang- 
liden). zg8x Muncaster Positions xxxvii, (1887) 147 Be 
there not as good wittes in wealth, though oftimes choked 
with dissolutenes and negligence, ‘s6s2 Cunrerrer Zz2. 
Physic. 62 It rampeth upon, and is ready to choak whatever 
grows near it, 1698 Baxter Saving Faith § 8.57 Being 
over-topt and choaken with predominant enemies in the 
other (ground). x97 Davoes Ving. Georg, 1. 182. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. V1. Ixvi. 44 To choke the progress of 
true knowledge with formalities. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. 
v. 108 Field choked with briars, : 

8. To smother (a fire) by stopping the free circu- 
lation of air, Also fg. 


Browne Pseud. £f. 1. iii. 2 The irrationall and brutall part. . 

choakes those tender spark: 

(1714) 333 Ifany {rays} t 

in the 

(1860) I, 369 The 

and a fein with bitter ashes and foul smoke. . 
9. To suppress or smother any feeling, or aspir- 


ation. 

1602 Swans. Ful. C. we. i. 269 All pitty choak’d with 
custome of fell deeds. 1667 Davnes L£ss. Dram. Poesie 
Dram. Wks. 1725 1. 54 Not capable to choak astrong belief. 
3869 Freeman Norm. Cong. Uk. xii. 168 In whose heart 
many an old enmity must have been choked, before, etc. 

+10. To obstruct and prevent the free play of. 

(ex374 Cuaucer Boeth. un. v. 47 Yif pou wilt achoken pe 
fulfitiyng of nature wib superfluites.} 1605 Snaxs. Afacd. 1. 
ii. 9 As two spent Swimmers, that doe cling together, And 
choake their Art. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 502 EB 
choake the Spreading of the Fruit. 

+11. To silence or ‘shut up’ in argument or de- 
bate; to stop the mouth of a witness, etc. Ods. 

1533 Frith Bk Sacrament Wks. (1572) 130 Thus doth S. 
Ambrose choke our sophisters. 1579 Furxe Ref Rasted, 
774 He will choake the Bishop and vsall with the last ques- 
tion, 1596 Suaxs. Zane. Shr. u. i. 378 What, haue I 
choakt you with an Argosie? 1632 High Commission Cases 
(1886) 318 It may be some promise to choake you with a 
Benefice. 1649 Br. Hate Coz/férm. (1651) 78 Let no man 
think tochoke me with the objection. 

12. zuér. (for vefl.) To become smothered, 

1593 Martowe Few of Malta. ii, Rather let. nature's 
beauty choke with stifling clouds. 

_ ITL. To stop, obstruct, any channel or recep- 
tacle ; .block up, fill up. 

13. To close or greatly narrow (a tube, ete.), a. 
by external constriction, as in the case of the paper 
tubes for fireworks, or b. by internal obstruction. 
.@, 1635 J. Banincton Pyrotechnia iii. (heading), How 
you shall choak a rocket .. A small cord will not choake a 

reat rocket for.want of strength. 1669 Srunmv Afarines’s 

fag. W. V. xiii. § 11 Fill two Inches more with Pistol- 
ler, then.choak the end up. put in a little of the mix- 
ture, 1786 Sir B. Tuomrson in Pil. Trans. LAXVI. 279 
Having first choaked_the- cylinder .. by heating. it, and 
crowding its sides inwards towards its axis. 1799 G. Sustit 
Laboratory 1. 19 After this choak the rocket at top. .- . - 
-b. 1669 Bovie Contin. New Exp. 1. (1682) 38 The cement 
wherewith we. choak'’d the upper of the neck of the 
Bottle. 187x B. Srewart Heat 27 The bore is nearly choked 
--by means of a bit of enamel or glass. _ ; 

14. To-obstruct or block up a channel, so as to 
prevent natural or proper passage; to congest: 
said of the obstruclions. . eh , 

x6xz Dravron Poly-olb. xxviii.(R..), A sullen brook. . Whose 
channel quite was chok’d with those that there did fall, 
1669 Sturmy Alaviner’s Mag..u. v..§ 3 Be sure your 
Barrels have great Touchholes, that the rust through time 
may not choak, them, ..1770 Gotpss..Des. J7idd, 42 Thy 
glassy brook .. chok’d with sedges works its weedy way, 
3855 Macautay Hist. Eng. UI. 639 All the northern 
avenues of the capital were choked by trains of cars. - 1860 
in Mere. Mar. Mag. VII. 247 The pumps were choked, 
1860 TynpaLL Glac. u. § 27. 384 Broken ice and debris, « 
choking the fissures. -. ae eon 

b. zutr. (for refl.). stage, Veh Mone de 

¢ x6rx Crarman /Ziad xx1, (R.), My sweat streames choake 

with-mortalitie Of men, slaine ‘by thee. 1834 ‘Tennyson 
Poets, Vou-ask me, why, tho ill at case vi, Tho! ever: 

channel ‘of the'State Should almost choke with golden sand, 

15.-To fill chock-full;’so-as to leave room for 


you will 


nothivig elses dieand'figs - .. 7) 1. 
x71z Appison Spect. No. 07. §2 Party-lies+, the press ts 


lounding teares did choke * 


“ nest part and jaw of the block. 
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chok’d with them, eminent authors Jive upon them. . 1744" 


Berkeey Siviz. § 16 The trees. unable to peapiesans 
choked and stuffed with-their own juice. » CARLYLE 
Autobiog.131 We first attempted Belton Inn, but it’ was 
choked full by that time. 1877 A.B. Epwarns Uf Nilo x. 
283 The interior was choked with rubbish. . 2879 Froune 
Czsar xi. 128 Rome was becoming choked with impoverished 
Citizens. _x884 Paid Afall G. 18 Jan.2/t Infamous placards 
choked with appeals to the memory of civil strife and reli- 


gious hatreds. - vy ee 

16. To stop the movement of any machine by 
clogging or jambing. Cf, CHoox, 

1712 W. Rocers Vay. App. 30 Such quantities of Weeds, as 
will choke and bury both Cable and Anchor. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat, Agric. (ed. 2) 125 The whins in rising 
are very apt to entangle or chock the beam [of the 
plough}. 1779 Cart. Lurrrett in Naval Chron, X. 458 
‘The .. rudder was choaked by a shot: 1794 Rigging Cy 
Scamanship 1. 164 Choaking the Luff, placing © bight 
of the leading part, or fall of a tackle, close up between the 
1867 Suvi Sailors Word- 
bk., Choked, when a running rope sticks in a block, either 
by slipping between the cheeks and the shiver, or any other 
accident, so that it cannot run. : . 

17. To fit zz tightly, jamb zz, ram 7. [Cf. 
CuooK.] 

1747 Hooson Afiner's Dict. Div b, Made by Choaking in 
long stones between the two Sides. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xlix. (1856) 460 The floes were choaked in around us, 
so as to prevent the possibility of warping from our present 
position, 21859 F. Grirrirus Artéil, Afan. (1862) 191 The 
cartridge is choked tightly into the groove of the socket. 
Lbid,, Made up with Boxer’s lubricators choked in them. 

IV. In combination with adverbs. 

18. Choke back, down, fin, out, To repress, 
smother down, as with a choking effort. 

1690 Dryven Dox Sebast. 1. i, Choak in that threat. 1848 
C. Pickerinc Races Mex in U.S. Exploring Exp. IX. 2: 
The Chinooks .. seemed to choke out their words, 18. 
Kane Arct. Exp. I. viii. 85 The deck blazed..but..I choked 
it down till water could be passed fromabove. 1866°Bryant 
Death of Siavery iii, Cho! down, unuttered, the rebel- 
lious thought. 1888 Mas. H. Warp Robt, Zésmere xiii, A 
passionate flood of self-reproachful Jove was on his lips. 
He choked it back. bid. xivi, Choking down a sob, 

19. Choke off. To cut off, ay a stop to, get 
rid of, as if by throttling, as bulldogs are made to 
loosen their hold by choking them. 

18x8 Consett Pol. Reg. XXXII. 72 The Duke's seven 
mouths. .made the Whig party choak off Sheridan. 2848 
New York Expr. 2: Fe (Bartlett), In the House..of.. 
Representatives. The fon of ‘ choking off’ a speaker 
was very funny, and reminded me of the lawless conduct of 
fighting school-boys. x88 R. S. Surtees Ash Mamma, 
xix. 65 The Major..was..not easily choked off when he 
wanted anything. 188 MeCartny Owx Times ITI. xlv. 
358 It was determined to. .choke off thepatriotic movement. 

20. Choke up. fa. zvans. and intr. To suffo- 
cate completely (see branch I). Ods. 

Fardle Factions w vi, 92 Winding the tayle of an oxe 
aboute their throte [they] choke vp 1580 Sipxey 
Arcadia i, FL) Her words were choakt up. 1752 Youxc 
Brothers 11.1, The thought quite choaks me up. 

+b. évavs, To enclose so as to smother. Oés. 

3539 Binte (Great) Afaée. xiii. 22 The care of this worlde, 
and the dissaytfulnes of riches, choke vp the worde. 1593 
Suans. Rich. 17,11. iv. 44 Her fairest Flowers choakt vp. 
1728 Desacuuiers Jtres Linfr. 34 Loading and choaking 
lim up with Blankets, : 

c. To block up a channel. (The usual sense.) 

1673 Ray Fourn, Low C. 378 The Haven is almost choaked 


up. 2780 Coxe Russ, Disc. 306 The Western mouths of 
the Lena were so choaked up with ice. 1791 Newre Jour 


Eng. §& Scot. 169 ‘To open the course of a little river .. 
that had been chocked up with sand. 1855 Macautay //zst. 
Eng. TV. xx. 408 Multitudes of fugitives were choking up 
the bridges. 

Qa. To fill chock-full, : : 

187:.R. H. Hutton £ss, (1877) I. 85 Take the words 
‘Absolute’ and ‘Infinite’ to mean that He to whom they 
are applicable chokes up the universe, mental and physical. 

Choke-, in comb, [the stem of the vb.] 

1. in attributive relation to a sb. =‘ choking, that 
chokes’: as choke-ball, -muddle; choke-styap, 
a strap which connects the collar with the belly- 
band, and keeps the former in place when a horse 
is backing. Also CHOKE-DAMP. a 

b. esp. with fruit- and plant-names, as choke- 
apple, the Crab-apple; choke-berry, the astrin- 
gent fruit of Pyrus arbutifolia ; + choke-plum, 
a plum. having qualities similar. to the .Choke- 
pear ;.-used fig.; +choke-wort = CHOKE-WEED. 
Also CHOKE-OHERRY, -PEAT, ea tie Sp 58 a 

1616 Survt, .& Marit. ‘Country Farme 379 A kind of 
wild Apple, called a *Choake apple, because they are verie 
harsh in eating. 1646 Evance iVoble Ord. 26 Lust and 
luxury, the only baine and “choak-ball to Honour. 1852 
MavxevReip ‘Scalp Hunt, xl. 305 Skin-bags filled with ... 


*choke-berries, 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 26/1 The ‘*choke-- |’ 


muddle’ shrubberies that one sees in all parts of the coun- 
try. 556 |. Hevwooo Spider : dey xxxvi. x The spiders 
tale .. semth a choking *choke plum Against flies. -1630 J. 
Tayior (Water P,) Praise o Hempseed Wks. m. 66a/2 
The name of *Chonk-wort is to it assigned, Because it stops 
the venom of the mind. Bs Wea ay ens - et 

2. with sb. in objective relation =‘ what chokes 
(the thing in question)’ : as +choke-bail; an action, 


“raising So. great an issue as ‘to prevent thé pos-* 


sibility ‘of bail being offered; choke-dog, didd. 
(sce quot: 1886) ; + choke-fitch, an old namé for 


CHOKE-PEAR. 


Dodder, Orobanche ;_ ‘tT choke-pard Leépard’s 
Bane (Dorénicum) ; choke-priest, a rendering of 
Ttal. stvoszapreti, a soup thickened with short 
pieces of a kind of pasta or macaroni, 

2632 B. Jonson Alagn. Lady v. iii, Arrest him on an action 
of*choke-bail. 1676 Wycnertuy Pl. Dealer v. iii, Bailif’, 
We arrest you in the King’s name: Widow Blackacre, 
How, how? In.a choke-bail action? 1826.Scorr Diary 
14° June, Bought alittle bit of Gruyere cheese, instead of 
our dame’s *choke-dog concern. 1886 W. Barnes Dorset 
Gloss., Chock-dog, an epithet bestowed..on hard Dorset 
cheese. x562 Turner Herbal 11.71 b, Orobanche that‘is 
*chokefitche or strangletare. a@1693 Urquuart Rabelais 
in, li, 408, More .. hurtful than the Strangle-weed, Choak- 
fitch is to the Flax. 1605 Syivester Dz Bartas 1. iii. 
(1641) 27/1 The touch of *Choak-Pard Aconite [cf. Lyre 
Dodoens 111. xxviii. 426 Aconituan Pardalianches..Aconit 
that baneth Panthers]. 1848 T.'Grant Advent. Aide-de-C. 
xxxiv, A famous maker of polenta and *choke-priest, 

Choke-hore _(tfonkyboex), The bore. of a 
fowling-piece which narrows towards the muzzle, 
thus tending to keep the shot together and increase 
the snipe of the gun. Also a fowling-piece with 
such a bore. - ; : 

So Choke-bored Af/. a.; Choke-boring ai. sb. 

1875 ‘StoncnENce’ Srit. Sforts 1.1. iv.§ 5. 82 The second 
barrel .. should .. be choke-! 1876 Ouwa Moths 76 
A great duchess. .carrying her own chokebore. 886 Pail 
Mall G. 24 Aug. 4/2 What need is there of choke-boring for 
ordinary game-shooting? A xo-bore choke loaded with No. 
1 or 2 shot. ao g 

Choke-cherry. U.S. Two North American 
species of cherries, with astringent properties ; also 

e trees, Prunus borealis and P. hyemalis, the 
latter called more fully Black Choke Cherry. 

1996 Monse Azmer..Geog. I. 188 Dwarf.or Choak.Cherry 
(Pr, canadensis, 1838-44 Loupon Trees §& Shrubs 7ox 
(L.) C. dorcadis. Astringent in the mouth, and hence called 
choke-cherries. /é/¢. 705 The fruit [of Cerasus hyemalis}. . 
is called by the inhabitants [of Virginia and‘Carolina]' the 
black choke-cherry. 188x Harfer’s Afag. Nov. 835 -The 
choke-cherry and the mountain ash display their red fruit. , 

Choke (tfoukt), ppl.a. [f. CHOKE v. +--ED.] 
With the respiration stopped or impeded; suffo- 
cated; with the free passage obstructed; clogged. 

1499 Promp. Parv. (Pynson), Chowked or querkened, 
iapreatacs: 1699 GartH Dispeus. wv. 4a His choak’d 
Streams, 2855 Brinvey £ss. Tcnuuyson 12 Her own choked 
and stagnant existence.’ 1869 E..A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 34 Analysis of the air of a choked sewers _ 

Cho e-damp (tfowk,dee:mp). [f. CHoKz- + 
Damr.] A miner's term for the carbonic acid gas 
(or air largely mixed therewith) which accumu- 
lates in old workings in coal-pits, and at the bottom 
of wells, quarries, and caves; after an explosion 
in a coal-mine, it often rises and mingling with 
the remaining nitrogen, ‘steam, smoke and dust, 
constitutes the a/fer-damp, which suffocates the 
survivors from.the deflagration of the fire-damp. 

(1642 see Coxe v. 2.) aes . 

174% Brownnice in Phil. Trans. LV. 240.The choak- 
damp, or stith, found in the coal-mines. 1794 G. Avams 
Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. xi. 482 This (carbonic acid) gas, or 
air, is often found to occupy the lower parts of mines. It is 
called the choke-damp by the miners, 1812 J. Hovesox in 
Raine AFem. (1857) 1.97 This after-damp is called choak. 
damp and surfeit by the colliers, 1892 Hartwic Subterr. 
WW, xxiti. 278 The choke-damp, or black-damp, the name 

iven by the miners to carbonic acid gas. - 1878 L. P. 

EREDITH Yecth 192 By lowering the patient into the 
choke-damp of a’ well. 
The officials, realizing that the catastrophe was due to 
choke-damp, called to the visitors torun,. oo... 

Sig. 1873 Haue Mod, English 18 Stifled by the choke- 
olly. , 


B. Apparently an early form of 
chuckling: see CHUCKLE 2, , Pits 
. 1400 Berynt 433 The Pardoner, .anoon he gan to syne 
chokelyng in his throte, ffor the tapster shulde here of his 
mery note. .. _ : ‘ 
+Cho'kely, a, Ols. ‘[f Cuoke v.4-n¥1,] 
That has a choking epee . . 
_ 1878 Lyre Dodoens vi. xiii, 713 Wilde Penres. .rough,bind- 
ing,and chokely. , Zé¢d., Sower, rough, and chokely Peares, 
Choke-pear, [lf stem of CHoKE v. + Puan) 
+1: A name given to rough, harsh, and unpalat- 
able varieties of the pear, used for perry. | 
xs30 Parscr. 154 Zetrangvilion, 2 choke peare. 
Turner Herbal 1. 108.a, The wyld Pere tre or chouke Pere 
tre or worry Pear tre. 1563 Homilies uw. Adnsdeeds wu. 
(aBs9)391 The crab and choak-pear scem outwardly to have 
sometime as fnir-a red, and as mellow a colour, as the fruit 
which. is good indeed. 21664 Beare Aph, Cider xiv. .in 
Evelyn Pomona, .Of such unsufferable taste that hungr 
swine will .. shake it owt of their mouths ;.. the clowns call 
other pears, of best Baws Choak-pears, and will offer 
money to such as dare adventure to taste them, 1672 Grew 
Anat. Plants vi. § F) (2682) 41 The Calculary (most observ. 
able in rough-tasted, or Choak-Pears). . 


: 


1886 Pall Mall G, 27 Sept. sof . 


seb : 


2. fig: Something difficult ‘or impossible to, 


* swallow’; maikéaway with, dr get over # a diff 


‘CHOKER. 


culty’; a severe reproof; a°‘settler’, arch. 3 a gag 
(00s.). (CE F, poire d’angoisse, G. (folter) Birne:) 

1573 G. Harvey Letier-bk, (1884) 8 He had'givne us mani 
achoke‘pare in his dais. 1580 Lyty Zughues(Arb.) 321 He 
gave him a choake-peare to stoppe his breath: 1g92 
Afidas w. iit. 51. 1617 Cottins Def, Bp. Ely u. vill. 342 
S., Auistens testimonie..is a choake-peare that you cannot 
swallow. 1678 Cupworru /ited/. Syst. Pref. 12 Who bogele 
so much at the Trinity, and look upon it,as the choak- 
pear of Christianity. 1748 Ricarpson ‘Clarissa Il, vii. 
40, I- believe I have given her a choak-pear,’: [bid (J.), 
Pardon me for going so low as to talk of giving choke-pears, 
31846, L. Hunt Stories fr. Ital, Poets 1. x02 A great choke- 
pear to the commentators, x868 N. I. Lucas Germ,-Lugl. 
Dict., Birne,. .choke-pear (as instrument of torture, forced 
into the mouth to prevent shrieking). : 

Choker (t{owkox). [£ Coxe v.+-ER.] 

L ‘One that chokes or suffocates another. b. One 
that puts another to silence. c¢. Any thing that 
caunot be answered’ (Johnson). 

1sgz Huwoer, Choker,.or who that choketh, Sufocator. 
ax6z0 J. Dyxe Sel. Sernt, (1640) 87 Worldlinesse is a 
choaker and a quencher of the Spmt. e779 Garrick 
Lilliput, 1. ii. God}, That’s a choker! 1848 Tuackeray 
Dr. Birch ad fin, A glass of water was on the table. I 
took it and drank it to the health of Anny Raby and her 
husband.. It was rather a clioker. x85x Maynew Lond. 
Latour J, 352’ She not being in the habit of pledging is a 
choker for them. 1859 F, Manoney Kel. Father Prout 194 
T'll give that neck of yours a choker! 1873 peat Dict, 
Choker ox Wind-stopper, 2 garotter. 1883 LELanp Snooping 
vii, 83, I do not think there is any of this in this last 
story, and that it is either a choker or a chestnut. 

2. slang. A large neckerchief which was worn 
high round the throat. Whzte choker: the white 
neckerchief worn in evening dress, by waiters, etc., 
and esf. by clergymen; often used allusively and 
sometimes put for the wearer. 

1848 Tuackcray Bk Snobs i, A sham frill, anda white 
choker, bid. xiv, The mother of the Rev, F, Hughes, 
proud of her son in his white choker. 1849 Dickens Dav, 
Copp. .v, In... grey coat, speckled choaker, etc. 2859 
Sat, Rev. VIL. 122/a [Clergymen] once more encase them- 
selves in the stiff respectability of a white choker, etc, 
» 1864 Reader 23 Jan. 95 The platform array of stuttering 
nobodies ia white chokers, : 

8. slang. =CHOKY 2: the lock-up, prison. 
1884. St. Fas. Gaz. 4 Jan, 12/2 He preferred to go to 
"choker’» . - ; ¥ 

Hence Chokexed fA/. a., attired in a choker. 

1865 Look before yor Leap I, 46 A white-chokered young 
Exquisite. 31866 Lond. Rev. 7 Apr. 388/1 A whitebait waiter 
is admirably chokered. ; 

Choke-weed.: A weed which chokes other 
plants;.a species of Broomrape, Orobanche Rapum. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Orobauche ..it may be of 
his pertié called Chokeweede. -x5g1 — Herbal Pva, 
Chokewede +. groweth muche aboute the rootes of broome, 
1840 Brownine Sordedlo 1. 259°A certain chokeweed grown 
Since o’er the waters.. 

Chokey, var. of CHoxy sé. 

Chokidar (tfowkida:), Anglo-Ind. Also 7 
chocadar, 9 .chokey-dar, chockedaur, choka- 
dar, choukidar, chokeydar, chokedar. [Urdu 
chaukidar, {. Hindi chauki watching, etc, + Pers, 
-déy possessing, lord.]_ A watchman, in India. 

1696 Ovincton Voy.. Suvatd 416 (¥.) The Chocadars, or 
Souldiérs, were remov'd from, before our Gates, x8r0_T. 
Wititinson 2. fnd, Vade-Me¢, T. 293 (Y.) The chokey-dar 
. parading about with his spear, shield, and sword. ¢x813 
Mrs. Suzrwoon Ayah § Lady vi. 35-6 Through favour of 
the Chockedaur. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vut. 222 Call’'d 
loudly to a chokadar._ 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India IL. 
120 A sufficient number of watchmen, or choukidars. 
Choking (t(akin), vd/. sb. [f. Cooke a. + 
-iva1] The action of the vb. to CHoxE; ob- 
struction of the breath ;. blocking up of a passage, 
constriction of a tube; suffocation, smothering. 

61440 .Proyip., Paro. 7a, Chekenynge [x499. Pynson 
Chowskitige] sfocacio. : 1602 .WarNER Alb. Lng, Epit. 
(716i) ay [Godwin] execrated, ypon himselfe a choaking. 
1635 J. Basincton Pyrotechnic iil. 4 A great cord will not 
serve for' a’ small [rocket], in regdrd that it will make too 

reat,a choaking. - /did. 8 Betiveens the choaking of your 
Rocket and the end of the vent. . 1803 Med. ¥ri.-X. 215 
Alarming sensations of suffocation or choaking, 1863 Gro. 
Essor Nomola (£880) I. 1. i. 18 The choking of the narrow 
inlets with mules and carts. fe 

Choking; #47. a. [f. as prec: + -1ne?.] 

1. That chokes ; that stops respiration ; that pro; 
duces a feeling of choking; also.fig. Choking 
apple = choke apple (see CHOKE-); choking péar 
w= CHOKE-PEAR; cHoking pie (see quot. 1611). 

2862 J. Hevwoon Prov. §Apigy, (1867),36°To cast in ny 
teeth; Checks and chokyng oysters, sg9a Saks. Rose. § 
Ful, ti. 200 -A: choking gall, (x6xz Cotcr.; Chanimoupilet, 
Bumbast’put into a cornet of paper, then kindled, and the 
smoke thereof put into thé nosethrils of a sleeper; we call 
it, 2 choaking pie, or cold pe ‘1623 Paving 7heat. Hon. 
vy. i, 48 Kept a choaking Peare in store for him. 1855 
Macautay Hist, Eng. II, xvi. a of the choking cloud 
of dust. .1888 Mas. H. Wann. R.Zlsmere xxi; Helpless 
children died in choking torture [of diphtheria].- 

2. Smothering, strangling. ees 

1746-7 Henvey AMedit. 145 Like some choaking Weed: 

&.’ Drawing together ; tightly. closing: ~ A 

x8s9 F. Grivritns A7til. AZan, (2862) 191 The- putting in 


of the braid and choking string. ie age 
. »4-Showing a tendency to choke as,with emotion: 
3837-Disrati Venetia it-it, (2872) x09 Her tone was severe 


873 
and;choking. 1844'— Condtigshy 1x. iv. (EL), Said Flora, 
speaking in a choking voice. 

Chorkingly, ado. [f. prec. + -1¥2] Ina 
choking manner ; so as to choke. 

ex62z0 Br, Hatt Sern, 2 Pet. i. 10 The place is so chok- 
ingly convictive, that there can be no probable elusion of it. 
e2868 Mrs. Atuxanper Wooin’ o't xii, Her heart beat a 
little chokingly. 1893 Coutem~. Rev. XXJ1. 70x With chok- 
ingly over-crowded towns. 

hokkefulle, obs. form of CHocKFULL. 

Chokkeis: see CHOKE sb.2 

Chokkode: see CHox v. Obs. 

Choky (tovki), sd. Auglo-Ind. Also 7 chukey, 
chocky, 7-9 chowkie, -kee, 9 chokey, choakee. 
[Hindi chavekz shed, watch-house, station, lock-up.] 

1. A custom or toll station, in India (in quot. 
1608 erroneously apeles to the toll itself) ; a sta- 
tion for palankin-bearers, horses, etc., a guard- 
house ; a police-station. 

3608 Saris in Purchas Pilger. I. 391 (Y.) The Kings Cus- 
tome called Chukey. 1698 Frver Acc. £. India & P. 100 
(¥.) At every gate, stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive 
Toll. bid. 410 A Chowkie, i.e. a Shed where the Customer 
keepsa Watch to takeCustom. x8r0 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Disp. 1. 326 Duties are levied at the different chokeys close 
to the Island. x80 T. Wittiamson Z. dud. Vade-Afec. 1. 
297(Y.) Chokies or patrol stations. x845 Stocqveter Hand: 
bk. Brit. India (2854) 192 Solitary chowkies. 

2. A police ‘station’ or lock-up (in India). 

2866 Livincstone ¥ru?. (1873) I. iii. 77 The idea of the 
great Mataka in ‘chokee’ made him wince. 1869 Times 
of India 4 Jan., He was taken to the chowkey close by. 

b. In this sense also English s/eng, and by as- 
sociation with choke, variously misused. [Cf 
CHOKE sb.1 1 b, CHOKER 3.} 

3873 Slang Dict., Chokey is also very vulgar slang for 
pelton, 1877 Besant & Rict Sor of Vul.u. vi. 223 I'll cool 
his heels, in chokee for a month, and warm them on the 
treadmill afterwards, 1884 Daily News 24 Sept. 3/1 Wright 
«would get two or three days ‘choky ’(i e.bread and water). 

Choky (tJduki), a. Now chiefly collog. Also 
Choaky, chocky, chokey. [f. CHoxy v.+-y 1.] 

1. Apt to choke one who tries to swallow it; 
harsh, dry, and gritty. Said of fruit, and ¢vansf. 

zg79 Lancuam Gard, Health (1633) 459 The sower, rough 
and choky Peares, 1638 Witxins ew World xi. (1707) 91 
Keplar .. guesses that the Earth there is of a more choaky 
Soil, 166r K. W. Conf. Charac. (1860) 38 A choaky peare 
..as bad and ill-savoured as ever. 1662 Futter Worthies, 
Warwicksh. 113 The Heart but not the Core of England, 
having nothing Course or Choaky therein. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. I. x. 297 If it is kept .. it becomes dry, and eats harsh 
and choaky. azzaa Liste Hash. 354 If milk be sour, the 
cheese. . will always eat chocky and never eat fat. 

2. Stifling, suffocating. 

1690 Crowne Eng. Frier 11. 29 The room within is close 


| and choaky. 


8. Having or showing tendency to choking. 

1857 Hucues Ton Brown. iv, The allusion to his mother 
made Tom feel rather chokey, :8s9 F. E. Pacer Curate 
Cumberworth 71 Daintily Fi ing her way through a some- 
what dark and choky shrubbery, 

Chol, early form of Cuow1, Jows. 

Chol-, variant of CHonz-, Gr. xoA# bile, used 
bef. a vowel: as in Chola‘orol, an oily neutral 
body produced by the action of nitric acid upon 
bile. Gholemia (also cholehw mia), bile in the 
blood, as in jaundice ; hence Cholemic a Cho- 
lalic acid [CHoL-+AL(KALI)+1C], the non- 
azolized acid obtained by the action of alkalis on the 
acids of bile: see Coonic. Cho‘lamide, an amide of 
cholic acid C,,H,; NO,, obtained in silky, hygro- 
scopic crystals. Cho-late, a salt of cholic acid. 

1866 A. Fut Princ. Med. (1880) 80 The presence of the 
essential constituents of the bile in the blood constitutes 
the morbid condition called cholaemia. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Geit. Pathol. 555 The cholemic attack has so to speak a 
psychical character. x880 J. W. Luce Bile 21 Cholalic acid 
1s formed by the decomposition of the bile acids by acids, 
alkalies, or fermentation. 1878 Kinozetr Anim, Chem. 89 
Cholic acid is said to yield cholamide. 1845-6 G. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chent. (1846) 1. 49 Most of the cholates are 
soluble, and possess a sweetish taste, 

Cholagogne (e Ture). Med. Also 8 chola- 
gog, chologogue. [a. F. cholagogue, f. mod.L. 
cholagogum., f. Gr. xorayorydy, £. xoA-4 bile+dywyéds 
leading.] _A medicine that carries off bile. 

1671 SALMon yi. Zed. 722 Purge with Cholagogues. 
170z J: Youn Plaméb-stone in Phil, Trans. XX1IIL. 1281 
Astrong Cholagogue takén fora Jaundice. 1876 BaxtHoLow. 
Mat, Med. (1879) 20x That mercury..is a cholagogue. 7 

Hence + Cholago'gal ., fitted to carry off bile. 

x6xz Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 62 Golden pils .. 
pr tpape om 1651 Biccs New Disé. 73 e115 It’s false 
that-a cholagogall medicine will cure: bilious diseases, 

Chold, dial:-f. Z would; see CuouLn. 

Chole, early (13-1 4th ¢.) form.of CHowz, Jows. 

Chole- (kplz) repr. Gr: xoAq gall, bile; formative 
of medical and. chemical tems; a3 Cho‘leate; 
a salt of choleic acid. Gholechlorin [xAepds 
green],‘the green -bile’ pigment, biliyerdin.. Cho- 
l¢chro-in [xpéa colour], a greén resinous substance 
found in -bile; 2 mixture of’ biliyerdin and other 
substances.. Choleic a. = taurocholic ~ (acid). 


Choleizi, a non-nitrogénous mattér obtained-from’ }- 


CHOLER. 

or a mixture of it. Cho-lelith, a gall-stone (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Cholepoie'tic a., forming or secretin 
bile. Cholepy‘rrhin, Ghole‘rythrin (Gr. suppés 
flame coloured, épuépés ted], two of the bile-pig- 
ments, biliphzein and bilirubin. Cholesteatorma 
[oredrwpa sebaceous tumour], a fatty tumour, 
laminated and pearly, principally composed of 
crystals of cholesterine (Mayne 1852). Hence 
Cholesteato‘matous a. 

1845-6 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. IL. 26 Choleate 
of soda. bid. 1, 164 Decomposed into choleic acid, uric 
acid, etc. 1854 Busunan in Cérc. Sc. UL. 21/1 Bile is.. 
a solution of a salt of soda, formed by combination of the 
hbase with two agree the cholic acid and the choleic 
acid. 1880 J. W. Lace Site 3 Spoken of as choleinic acid. 
1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat, 263 Its colouring matter 
[cholepyrrhin, or biliverdin] is carried off in the excrements. 
1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 197 Cholesteatoma .. occa- 
sionally present in the brain, 1847-8 Topp Cyc, Anat. 1V. 
98/2 Composed of cholesteatomatous matter. 

Cholecyst (kglisist). rare. [ad. mod.L, cho- 
lecystis, £. Gr. xoaq gall+udors bladder, cyst.] 
The gall-bladder. 

1881 in Syd. Soe. Let. 

Hence Choleoysti'tis (see quot.) ; Cholecystec- 
tomy (-e'ktémi), [Gr. éevopia cutting out], extir- 
pation of the gall-bladder; Cholecystotomy 
(-¢tdmi), [Gr. ropa cutting], the opening of the 
gall-bladder for the purpose of removing gall-stones, 

1866 A. Fint Princ, AMfed, (1880) 635 Ulceration of the 
gall-bladder .. cholecystitis, as it has been called. 188g 
Lond. Med. Ree. 16 Feb. 39/1 Cholecystectomy is said .. to 
have been done six times. 1880 Lawson ‘Tait in Afed. Chi. 


rurg. Trans. UXIII. 17 Case of Cholecystotomy performed 
for dropsy of the Gal]. Bladder. 

Choledoch (kp lidgk), a. Med. Forms: 7 
choledue, 8 cholidoc, 9 cholidoch, choledoch. 
[a. F. cholédogue, f. mod.L. choledochus :—Gr. xoAn- 
3éx-0s containing bile, f. yoay bile + 50x-ds con- 
taining, receiving.) Containing or receiving bile ; 
as choledoch duct, canal, the tabe formed by the 
union of the hepatic and cystic ducts. 

168r tr. Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Voc., Choleduc vessels, 
the vessels that hold and send forth the gall. 1799 Med. 
Frut. II. 48 The cistic and cholidoc canals. 1835 Pensy 
Cycl. IV. 395/2 The orifice of the choledoch duct. 

B. as sb. The choledoch duct. 

1859 Tovp Cyct. Anat. V. 94/1 An excretory duct... pierc- 
ing the intestine of the side ‘of the choledoch, did, 106/2 
Now in cats the pancreatic duct joins the choledoch before 
it enters the intestine. 

Hence + Chote‘docha) a. = prec. 

1684 tr. Bovet’s Merc, Compit. v1. 232 Purging. .evacuates 
the choledochal Vessels. 

+ Choledo-graphy, choledology. Os. Bar- 
barous forms of CuoLocrapuy, CuonoLoey. [Dict. 
Fr. Acad. had cholddologie: see Littré.] 

3833-57 Dunc.ison is cited by Webster. 

Cholex (kg'lox), 50.1 Forms: 4 colre, colrye, 
(coloure), 4-6 coler(e, 5 collor, 6 coller, -ar, 
cholere, -ier, -ar, color, (colour), 6-7 choller, 
cholor, 6- choler. [ME. codve, and colere, coler, 
a. OF. colve and colére, inherited form, and later 
learned adaptation of L. cholera (in med.L. often 
colera), a. Gr, xodépa, name of a disease, = Cuo- 
LERA (sense 2), and including perhaps other bilious 
disorders (mod.L. dicts. say ‘jaundice’), App. (as 
stated by Celsus 1.D. 50) f. xoA7 bile, though the 
formation is obscure and the derivation disputed ; 
another sense of xoAépa was rain-pipe, gutter. With 
Celsus and Pliny, L. cholera retained the same 
sense as in Gr,; bul in 3rd and 4th c, it was used 
by Me and Jerome in the sense of Gr. xoAH 
‘bile’, also ‘bitter anger,’ and became the ordinary 
name of one of the ‘four humours’ of the physicians 
(sanguis, cholera, melancolia, phlegma), as in 
Isidore. In this sense alone the word survived in 
Romanic, It. collera, Pr. colera, colra, OF. colre, 
colle, cole, bile, anger. The last has been superseded 
in Fr. by colére, a re-adaptation of the L, word, of 
learned origin. Both Fr. types appear in late ME., 
where also the word appears to have been some- 
times confused with colour, esp in its association 
with ved. In the 16th c. the spelling was re- 
fashioned after the original Latin.] 

1. Bile. os 

@. as one of the ‘ four humours ’ of early physi- 
ology, supposed to cause irascibility of temper. 

61386 CHaucer Wan's Pr. F, 108 Certes this dreem .. 
Cometh of greet superfiuytee Of youre rede Colera pardee 
[so 4 A7SS 3 zcolere, x colre, 1 coloure], 1393 GowER Con 
III. 99 The complexion ,. Which in a man is coler hote, It 
maketh 4 man ben enginous And swifte of fote-and eke 
irous, 1830 Patscr., Colour, the complexion.in a man, 
coleve, cole. 1370 Levins Afanig. 71 Choler, humor, 
cholera, _ 2686 More Autid. Ath. x, (1712) 69 Mere Choler 
engages the ancy to dream of firing of Guns, 1662 FULLER 
Waraiiies, Sussex, The Tetrarch Humour of Choler.. @ 1834 
Coueripce, Shaks. Notes (1875) 117 The four humours, 
choler, melancholy, phlegm, and the sanguine portion. 

'b. In the modem physiological sense. . ai 


bile: Cliolei-nic- a; applied to tautocholié acid, | - (This only gradually disengaged ‘itself from the prec.) - 


CHOLERA. 


“1933 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1841) 9a, Naturall coler is the 
fome of bloud, the color wherof is redde and clere, or more 
lyke to_an orenge colour. 1576 Baxer Jewell of Health 
186 a, Halfe a pynt of greene choller, 1682 T. Grsson 
Anat, 23 Choler is separated by the Liver. 17%5 Petiver 
in Phil. Trans. XXIUX, 230 The Seed of this Plant evacu- 
ates yellow Choler. 1721-1800 Baitey, Choler, Bile .. con- 
tained in the Gall Bladder. 173s8- Jounson, Choler, the Bile. 
Jig. S10 Histrio-nt. u. 16 Swartby India ., Disgorging 
golden choller to the waves. . _ 
e. Bile viewed as a malady or disease; bilious 


disorder, biliousness. ; 

“61386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 126, I conseille yow. .That 
bothe of Colere [z AZS. colre, x colour, 2 coloure} and of 
Malencolye Ve purge yow. rs40 J. Heywoon Four P's in 
Hazl. Dodsley 1. 365 It purgeth you clean from the Choler. 
1898 Lyre Dodoens 1. vii. 84 Good against the dissease 

led choler or melancholy. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. Lf, 1. i. 
153 Let's purge this choller without letting blood. 1624 
Harincron Diet & Sivep in Babecs Bh. (1868) 257 ‘To those 
that are subiect to choller, it is lawfull to feede often. 1683 
Trron [Vay to fT{calth 83 Butter..ought not to be eaten 
in too great quantity, for then it generates Choler. 

2. Anger, heat of temper, wrath ; choleric dis- 
position, irascibility. Cf. déle, gall, spleen. 

1gzo Patscr., 207/: Collar angre, chavide cole. 1560 
Turockmorton in Tytler Aist. Scot. (1864) ILI. 134 ‘The 
queen uttered some choler and stomach against them. 1587 
Harrison Luedand u. i. (1877). 5 The peeres departed in 
choler from the Court. 1599 Snaxs. Hen. V, w, vii. 188, I 
doe know Fluellen valiant, And toucht with Choler, hot as 
Gunpowder. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 48 He 
must in great Choller breake out against the poore em- 
presse. @1674 Crarennon ffist. Keb. (1704) IT. x. 44 
Hollis, in choler, pulled him by the Nose. 1754 Ricitarv- 
son Grandison (1781) II. xiii. 96, I found my choler rising. 
1781 J. Moore View Soc. /¢, (1790) I. xltii. 466 Subject to 
violent fits of Choler. 1802 Mar. Epcewortn Alora 7., 
Good Fr, Governess (1831) 122 The embarrassed manner 
and stifled choler of Mrs, Grace. 1858 Cartyte Fredh, Gt. 
(1865) I. ut. xiv. 225 A strong flame of choler burnt in all 
these Hohenzallerns. : 

+3. In Bible versions probably = cholera, diar- 
theea. [Vulg. cholera, LXX. yorépa.] 

1382 Wren Lccdvs, xxxvii. 33 Gredynesse shall ne3hen 
vnto colre[1388colrye]. r6rr Bisie /did. 30 Surfetting will 
tume into choler, “— xxxi. 20 The paine of. .choller, and 
pangs of the bellie are with an ynsatiable man, 

b. The distemper in swine. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece m. 502 The Distemper, called 
the Choler in Swine, shews itself by the Hog's losing its 
Flesh. (1887, Times Feb., Swine-fever:—in America it was 
termed hog-Cholera. ] 

4, Choler adust, also Black choler = d/ack 
bile, atrabile, melancholy. A supposed thick black 
and acrid fluid formerly believed to be secreted by 
the renal glands, and to be the cause of melan- 
choly ; another of the four humours of ancient 
physicians: see MELANCHOLY. (By the end of 
the 16th c., it was recognized as merely a morbid 
condition of Bile: so Tolland, Bacon.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1wW. xi. (1495) 96 This blacke 

_colera is enmye of kynde. /é/d. (Berthelet 1535), Melan- 
coly—Physiciens cal it colera nigra, coler black. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 377 ‘he leaves of Sena, .do scoure away fleme and 
choler, especially blacke choler, and Melancholie. 1601 

Hotiaxn Pliny U1. Table, Choler black and adust, what 
purgeth downward, 1607-12 Bacon £ss., slutbition (Arb.) 
222 Ambition is like Choler .. if it be stopped, and cannott 
have his way, it becometh Adust, and thereby maligne and 
venemous. 1635 N, Carpenter Geog, Ded, u. x. 181 That 
humour in man, which we call Melancholy and choler- 
adust, 1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. xii. 335 Fevers 
and hot distempers from choler adust. «1700 Drypen Cock 
& Fox 156 Choler adust congeals our blood with fear. 

1921-1800 Baitey, Altra bilis, black Choler, Melancholy, 

5. Comb., as + choler-passage, bile duct. 

2668 Cunrerper & Core Barthol. Anat. Introd, The 
Gall-bladder, Choler-passage, and Piss-bladder, serve the 

iver. 

B. as adj. =Choleric. [1". coléve adj.] Obs. 

. 1662 R. Matnew Und allch. xxiv. 16 The several Com- 

plexions, as Sanguine, Choller, Melancholly, Flegmatick. 

Choler, obs. f. Coban. 

Gholera (kplér2). Forms: 4 colora, 4, 6 
colera, 7~ cholera, [a. L. cholera:—Gr. xorépa, 
used by Hippocrates, Aretzeus, etc,, as name of a 
disorder = sense 2 below. (For derivation, and 
history in Latin, see CHOLER), Taken, into Eng. 
in the med.L. sense, as a variant of choler bile. 
‘Through the translation of Pliny and other classical 
L; authors, ¢ 1600, the word was restored to its Gr. 
and earlier L. signification, as name of the disease, 
sense 2, This is the historical sense ; the madiy- 
nant or Asiatic cholera, with which the name is 
now specially associated, having been so called 
from the general resemblance of its symptoms to 
those of aggravated cases of the original or Euro- 

_ pean cholera.] 
+1, =Cuocer ; bile. Obs. - . 
¢ 3386 Cuaucer Nun's Py. 7. 108 This dreem, which ye 

han met to-nyght, Cometh of the greet superfluytee Of youre 

rede Colera [v7 colere}, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 

iv. vi. (1495) 89 In the humours is one partye that is lyght 

and comyth vpwarde . and that is colera. /béd. 1v. x, Some 
colera is kyndely and somme unkyndely. 1g25 Dr. Sanrson 

Lett. to Wolsey in MS. Cott. Vesf. iii. 56 b, When your grace 

is movyd with colera, such words passith yow in a fume 


and hast. 136x Hortysusi How. A poth. 1b If the headake 
commeth of colera, that is of hote and dry complexion. 
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tb. Black cholera, melancholy : see CHoLEk 4. 
1527 Anprew Brunstyke's DistylL Waters Ciijb, The 
black colera, that is melancolye. 156x Hottysusu How. 
Geet. 16a, If the perbreakinge commeth' of the black 
‘olera. 


2. A-disorder, attended with bilious’ diarrhoca, 
vomiting, stomach-ache, and cramps. It generally’ 
occurs in late summer and early autumn, and is 
rarely fatal to adults. 


In_early times called also the Disease Cholera, and 
Cholera morbus, to distinguish it from sense’z; now called 
Cholera nostras, Bilious, British, English, European,and 
Summer Choleva, to distinguish it from sense 3. £ 

(565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, Cholera. .the humour called 
Choler. Also a sicknesse of the stomacke, with a troublous 
flixe and vomite .. the cholerike passyon.] 1601-HoLtanp 
Pliny xx. viii, For the disease Cholera [Pliny has 7x cholera 
guogue] wherin choler is so outragious, that it purgeth vn- 
cessantly both vpward and downeward. 1667 N; Famrvax 
in Phil. Trans. IL. 550 She falls into a right-down Cholera. 
31725 N. Ropinson 7%, Physick 103 A Cholera is a Convul- 
sive Motion of the Stomach and Guts, in which the Biliose 
Excrements are discharg’d in great Quantities both up- 
wards and downwards, 19745 Geut/. Mag. 91 A cheap and 
effectual medicine to cure the Cholera or Colick. 1804 
Med, Frat, XU. 468 Diarrhoea and dysentery have more 
frequently occurred than cholera. 1860 Mrs. Cariy.e 
Lett, Tif. 33, 1..have been hindered by..an attack of 
British cholera. 1887 Houtyn Dict. AMed., The English or 
European form of Cholera is accompanied by bile: the 
Indian is without bile. 


b. Cholera morbus. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu., Cholera morbus, is a de- 
praved motion of the Ventricle and the Guts, whereby the 
Bilious Excrements are discharged. 17x0 J. Taytor Left. 
H, Walpole in arth Rep, Hist. LSS. Comut. (1887) App. iv. 
67 Your brother .. is very well recovered from his late sud- 
den illness call’d Collero Morbus. 1800 Afed. Frnl, 1V. 566 
With the symptoms of kine-pox was joined a cholera mor- 
bus. 1860 Mayne Ecfos. Le.v., Cholera biliosa..or Cholera 
smorbus, & common bilious disease familiarly known in most 
countries, 


+e. Applied by ancient writers to jaundice. 

1607 Torsett Four.7. Beasts 300 Two kindes of jaundise 
called of them ‘cholera’. ; 

8. A malignant disease (not of bilious nature), 
endemic in India and from time to time epidemic 
in other parts of the world. It is characterized 
by violent vomiting, purging with watery rice- 
coloured evacuations, severe cramps, and collapse, 
death often occurring in a few hours. 

(A terrible outbreak of this disease began in India in 1816- 
17, and, enendinr year by year over an increasing area 
westward, at length reached Europe in 1831 and N, America 
in 1832. After rivalling the great pestilences of former ages 
in the mortality which it produced, it abated, or retreated 
back to India, after 1837.) 

In carlier use,and sometimes still, distinguished as Asiatic, 
Catarrhal, Epidemic, Indian, Malignant, Oriental, 
Scvous, and Spasmodic Cholera; but since its first invasion 
of England in 1831-2 this disease has more and more appro- 
priated the simplename. |_| 

Cholera morbus, which originally belonged to sense 2 to 
distinguish it from sense 1, has also been in modern times 
vulgarly used to distinguish this from sense 2. 

{1698 Fryer Ace. £. India §& P. 113-4 (Y.) The Diseases 
reign according to the ns..In the extreme Heats, 
Cholera Morbus.] 1819 (¢#¢/c) Reports on_the Epidemic 
Cholera (Bombay). | x83x Black, Alag. Feb, 397/1 Vhe 
Cholera Morbus, which has ately come across the Caucasus 
from Persia to St Petersburg. 1832 /did. Mar. 4206/1 They 
.. shew all the symptoms of Malignant Cholera, 1833 
Cunstis, Epidemic Cholera 83 ‘Vhe Indian Cholera, or 
Cholera Asphixia of Scott, consisting of a violent discharge 
of the mucous membranes generally, _/d/d. 99 May be em- 
ployed in the catarrhal cholera, 1849 CLarincE Cold Water 
& Friction-cure (1869) 181 Asiatic Cholera.—On the first ap- 
pearance of cholera symptoms, which are generally those of 
languorand chilliness. 1864 Kxiciur Passages Work, Life 
II. 172 The Cholera-morbus had come to England, .In the 
middle of February, 1832, cases of cholera were first ob- 
served in London, 1877 Morbuy Crit, Alise., Ht, Mar. 
tincait (1878) 260 The times were bad; cholera was abroad. 
881 Syd. Soc. Lev, Cholera morbus, a synonym of malig. 
nant cholera. : 

4, Chicken Cholora (sometimes fowl cholera): 
an infectious disease of chickens, very destructive 
in the poultry farms of France: so called from 
its prevalence during a cholera epidemic, but in 
no way akin to either of the preceding diseases. 

188 in Syd, Soc. Lev. ° : 

5. altrib.and Conb., as cholera-camp, -cell, fluid, 
hospital, -patient, -pill, -secretion, etc.; cholera- 
fever, ‘a febrile condition into which cases of cho- 
leraic diarrheea pass’; cholera-fungus, the name 
given to certain fungi and fingoid appearances 
occurring in-the dejections of those suffering from 
malignantcholera ; cholera-typhoid, ‘the second- 
ary fever of malignant cholera’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1832 Gen. P, Thompson E-vere. (1842) 11. 30 A cholera 
patient is denied a drop of «water. 1833 Cunistie eee 
Cholera 35 The discharges always consist entirely of a pecu- 
liar fluid, which has been very appropriately named the 
cholera secretion. 1843 Graves Cli#, Afed. 699 Used in the 
Cholera Hospital. 1833 pee News 31 July $7 A cholera 
campis being prepared near Mokattam. 1886 Facce Princ. 
§ Pract. Med. 1. 296 The reaction-stage of Cholera often 
presents a grave complication, which is known as Cholera- 
Typhoid. - 1 a 


- Hence Cholerasiza‘tion, the artificial communica- 


tion of cholera to the lower-animals (Syd, Soe. Lex.), 


CHOLERICAL. 


Choleraphorbia [f. Gr. -poBia, f. $68-os fear], 
dread of cholera. Choleraphonia [f. Gr, poy 
voice], the feeble, hoarse or squeaking voice which 
accompanies the collapse stage of Asiatic cholera. - 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Aled, (1880) 563 Persons .. under 
nervous excitement, imagine that they are about to be at- 
tacked, when no symptoms of the disease are present, 
These have been aptly called cases of choleraphobia. 

Choleraic (kpléré-ik),@. [f. prec. + -10: ef. 
algebraic} Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
cholera. 28 

1856 Athenzum 3 July 835 Seized with choleraic symp- 
toms. 1865 Pall Aladi'G, No. 151. 5/2 Cholera or choleraic 
diarrhoea. 1888 T. Wemyss Reip Life Forster (ed, 2) I. ix. 


371 Mr. Forster was seized with a sudden and violent 
choleraic attack. 


Choleric (kp'lérik), a. Forms: 4 colrik, colo- 
ryk, 4-5 colerik(e, 4,6-yk(e, 6 -ycke, collerick(e, 
colloryke, colorycke, choloricke,.-icque, 6-7 
cholerique, -yke, -ike, chollerie(ke, 6-8 cho- 
lerick, 7 cholloricke, 7—- choleric, [a. F. cho- 
lrique, ad.L. cholericus bilious s--Gr. xoaepirds of 
or relating to xoAépa CHOLERA.] 


+1. OF persons : Having CHoLER as the pre- 
dominant humour; of bilious ‘complexion’, or 
temperament; bilious. Ods. exc. //ist. 

1340 Ayenb, 157 Pe dyevel .. asaylep stranglakest .. banc 
colrik mid ire and mid discord, pane sanguinen mid jolivete; 
etc. ¢1386 CHaucer Prof. 587 The Reue was a sclendre 
colerik man. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De PR. w. x. (1498) 93 
Colerik men been generally wrathful, in y* body longe & 
sk[IJendre & lene. 14z Boorve Dyetary viii. (1870) 245 
Sanguyne and colorycke men. . 1699 Drypex Fadles Pref, 
{Homer and Virgil] being so different in their tempers, one 
soe and sanguine, the other phlegmatic and melan- 
cholic, 8 

b. of the ‘complexion’ or temperament, etc. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vi. xiii. (1495) Mars. .hath 
maystry ouer colera fyre and coleryk caninloryen 3 he dis- 
poseth the soule .. to wrathe..and to other coleryke pas- 
sions. 1545 Ravxoto Byrth Alan. 148 Colerycke and egre 
humours. 1609 C. Butter em. Afon. vi, The Bees..with 
their cholerike Complexion, which their very hue bewrayeth. 

te. trans. Of hot or fiery nature. Ods. 
©3386 oe See T. 8 a Ga the colerik hoote 
signe. 1675 Evetyx Yerra (1729) 7 The common opinion 
is, that all hot, and choleric Grounds, are red or brown. 

T a eave or apie to pie ep 3 bilious, 

1563 T. Gate Antidot. 1.74 In ¢ ge of paynes in the 
goute of cholericke personnes. 1586 Cogax Haven Health 
Ccxiii. (1636) 224 Honey is very..unwholesome for..such as 
be cholerick. 1634 ‘I’, Jouxson Parey’s Chirurg. 1. vi. 10 
Choleric men are of a pale or yellowish color. 

+b. of maladies, symptoms, etc. Choleric 
passion: old name of CHOLERA, sense 2. 

1565-78 Coorrr Thesaurus, Cholera, a troublous flixe and 
vomite..the choleryke here 1590 Nasne Pasguil’s 
Afol, 1. Cijb, But for Cholericke diseases this scorching 
wether, x6z0 Verner Vie Recte vii, 126 They..helpe the 
cholericke passion, which is a vehement purging of choler 
vpwards and downewards, 1657 W. Cours ldam in Eden 
Ixxi, It is very profitable in Cholerick Feavers.' 1707 Frover 
Pulse-Watch 379 The Serum and choleric Blood are mix'd 
.. when the Vesica invades the Heart, ; 

+ ce. Causing choler, or biliousness. Ods. : 

2 1835 Dewzs /nutrod. Fy. in Palsgr. 1071 Whan they ben 
rosted they ben somwhat more colloryke, 1596 SHas. 
Lam. Shr, w, iti. 19 What say you to a Neats foote?.. I 
feare.it is too chollericke a meate, 3599 Nasue Lente 
StuGe (1871) 59 A cholerick parcel of food it ts, 

8. Inclined to wrath, irascible, hot-tempered, 
passionate, fiery; these being the characteristics of 
the choleric ‘complexion’ or temperament. 

1583 Gotpixe Calvin on Deut. clxxvii. 1101 The sharpest, 
the roughest and the cholerickest man y' euer was.’ 1588 
Marprel, Ep. (Arb.) 4 My L. of Winchester is very chol- 
lericke. 1605 Saks. Lear 1. i. 302 Infirme and cholericke 

eNres, 1793 Gov. Morris in Sparks Lie §& Writ. (1832) 

I, 386 A choleric man beats the post which he has struck 
his head against, 1853 C. Bronte Vidletle xxxi. (1876) 353 
You are patient, and 1 am cholcric. 

4, In a passion, enraged, angry, wrathful. + Zo 
be choleric with: to be angry with. Obs. ; 

1590 Snaks. Com. Err. ut, it. 68, I durst haue denied that 
before you vvere sochollericke. 1593 — 2 Hex. Vi, 1. ii 51 
What, what, my Lord? Are you sochollericke With Elianor, 
for telling but her dreame? ~ Baker Chron. an. 1087 
(1674) 30 Winning much money of him, Lewis grew cholerick, 
that he threw the chess-emen at Henry's face. 1712 Ar. 
sutTinor John Bulls. iv, Mrs. Bull you must know, was 
very apt to be cholerick. . . 

b. As a characteristic of words and actions. - 

1583 Stanvnurst Encis 1. (Arb.) 61 This quick cholerick 
challenge hee could not abandon. 1603 Suaxs, /feas. for 
Af, u, if. 130 That in the Captaine’s but a chollericke word, 
Which in the Souldier is flat blasphemie. 1615 Life Earl 
Essex in Sel. Harl. Misc. (1793) 161 The cannon .. having 
discharged their cholerick errands. 1754 RiciArpson 
Grandison 111, xiii. 98 An exertion of spirit, as he called a 
choleric excess. ; ; 

5. Of or pertaining to cholera; = CHoLEnato. 

1834 Goon Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1.226 The small intestines 
distended with an enormous quantity of choleric fluid. 1865 
Reader No, 153. 631/3 The action of the choleric poison. 
3883 Syd. Soc, Lex, s.v., Infantile choleric fever. 


+ Chole‘rical, <. Obs, [f. ‘as -prec, + -AL.] 


. sCHOLERIC; bilious. 


1869 R. Anprose tr. Adexis’ Secr, W. 10 Colericall im- 
postumations, as blytes and. blastes. 1612 Benvenuto 
Pass. Diad, It helps yong men and persons collericall. 


CHOLERICLY. 


of Cholericly, adv. Obs. [f. CHorento +-1x2.] 
In a choleric manner, passionately, hotly, angrily. 

_ 1589 Hay any Work (1844) 74, 1 hope that disputation was 
very cholerickly performed. 1682 GranviLt Sadducisitus 1 
474 Florence. .cholerickly uttered these words. 

Cho'lericness, Ods. [f: as prec. + -NEss.] 
Choleric state or quality; passionateness, irasci- 
bility, anger, peevishness. 

1571.GoLpinG Calate on. Ps, ixxili, ax He compareth his 
choleriknesse to Leven. 1626 W. ScrAter Los, 2 Thess. 
(1629) 295 Through pride of heart, and choleriquenes, 1747 
Cante Hist. Eng. I. 779 The cholerickness of his nature, 

Cho‘lerifo:xm, @. [see -Forw.] Having the 
form of, or resembling, cholera. d 
+ 1884 Sat. Rev, 5 July 19/2 M. Fauvel,.declaring the dis- 
ease..a form of cholerine, choleriform, or cholera nostras 
—of anything, in fact; brit Asiatic cholera itself. 

Cholerine (kglérain, -in). [a. F. cholérine, 
dim. of cholfva CHOLERA.] 

1. British or Summer Cholera. : 

3847 IX, Seymour Severe Dis. 1. 57 What used to be called 
cholera, and is bysome now called cholerine. occurs in the 
height of summer from sudden chill, improper food, or 
travelling. — . 

2. A mild diarrhoea which occurs extensively 
during the prevalence of malignant cholera ; also 
applied to the early stage of cholera. : 
18g0 KincuaKe Crimea VI, v.20r Assailed too by cho- 
levine, by true cholera, 1865 Daily Tel, 16 Oct. 3/1 The 
cholera was decidedly better yesterday. .'There was, how- 

ever, a great outbreak of cholerine in the barracks. 1875 
H. Woon Therap. (879) 2o2 In cholerine, and even to some 
extent in cholera, camphor is a very efficient remedy. 

8. ‘The zymotic cause of malignant cholera’. 

1832 W. Farr Reg, in Aitken Se, § Pract, Med. (1872) I. 
653 A certain specific matter—the zymotic principle of 
Cholera, which he proposes to call cholerine, 

Cho'lerized, 4//.a. Charged or mingled with 
bile; applied to the blood of the portal vein 
(Syd: Soc. Lex.) : 

Choleroid (kp léroid), a. [f. CHonena +-or.] 
Resembling cholera, choleriform. 

1860 in Mayne Z2fos. Lex. 

+Cholerous, «. Obs. [f. CHoner+-ovus.] 
Pertaining to choler or bile, bilious, wrathful. 

1610 Barnoucn AZeth, Physick w, vii. (1639) 232 To miti- 
gate thecholerousheate, 1822 Blachw, Mag. XI. 441 They 
. grow cholerous, 

++Chorlery, 2. Ods, Having choler or bile. 

1662 J. Cuanoter Van Helmont's Ortat. 303 After that I 
certainly knew that there was no black choles in nature, it 
Was easie for me. .to forsake the black cholery Schools. 

Cholesterin (kédlestérin). Chem. [mod. f. 
Gr. xoa7 bile + o'7rep-eds stiff, solid +-1N.] 

A. tastéless, inodorous, fatty-looking substance 
(Coy Hy,0), found in most animal liquids and 
solids, and in the fruit and seed of many plants. 
It crystallizes in white transparent scales, and in 
this form is the chief constituent of gall-stones. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. x. 253 Alcohol is applicable 

- to the crystallization of potash, cholesterine, etc. 1838-6 
Tonp Cycl, Anat. 1. 376/¢ Cholesterine separates in white 
pearly scales, 1845 Bupp Dis, Liver 20. - 1872 Huxtey 
Phys. v.123 A remarkable crystalline substance, very fatty- 
looking, but not really of a fatty nature, called cholesterin. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Les., Cholesterin disease, a term applied to 
certain forms of amyloid or lardaceous degeneration. 

. Hence Cholesterzemia (see quot.). Oholeste:- 
xic @,, asin Cholesteric (also Chole:steri‘nic) acid 
(Cy Hyg O,), produced by the action of nitric acid 
on cholesterin, and forming salts called Chole:- 
stexates, Chole‘steride (see quot.), Chole- 
sterilin, a hydrocarbon formed by the addition 
of sulphuric acid to cholesterin. Chole'stexone, 2 

hydrocarbon formed by the-addition of phosphoric 
acid:to cholesterin. Chole’steryl, the radical of 
cholesteric . acid; hence Ghole'sterylami:ne, 
etc, ere 

1866 A. FLint Princ, Med, (1880) 81 To a morbid increase 
of cholesterin in the blood he applied the name cholestera- 
mia, 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 1.925 The cholesterates of 
the heavy metals are insoluble. 1840 Henry Z¢en, Chent. 
IL. xiii. 444 Cholesteric acid separates on cooling in the 
form of a yellow substance. _ 1847-9 Topp Cyel, Anat. IV. 
98/1 ‘Several small tuniours’..'composed in’ great part of 
cholesteric scales, 1878 “Kinezerr Asin, Chent. 97 Com- 
pounds termed, cholesterides .. resentbling saccharides in 
their general nature... /d/d. 98 Three hydrocarbons of the 
formula Hy, named cholesterilin, 1880 J. W. Leac Bile 3x 

The olefiant gas of the series is cholesterilin, 1878 Kine- 
aett Anion, Chertig8 Cholesteryl chloride... . 

‘Choliamb (kéwliemb). Pros. [ad. L, chitiam- 
bus, a, Gr, xwAiapfos, f xwd-ds lame,, halting 

+ tapB-os iamnbus; ¢f.F. cholambe.] An iambic 
verse with. a spondee or trochee instead of an: 
iambus in the last (sixth) foot ;' a seazon. 

1844 Beck & Feuron tr. Afunk's Metres 45 Hipponactean 
or limping verses, scazons or choliambs. nee 

Hence Cholia‘mbist, a writer of choliambs, 

3847 Grote Greece (r862) IIT. xxix.’83: The Choliambist 
_ Hippénax, Rete ae ta a eS aoe 

Choliambic .ckali,x 
ad. Gr. xodiapBur-ds, fxodlapBos, sed prec; cf. 
He choliambique:] -Of, or~pertaining to, the chd- 

iamb, BNE rie Sees NS Cae sts 


“mbik),.a. “Pros. [mod.- 
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31832 Philol, Museum 1,285 The ‘ancient choliambic poetry 
of Hipponax, 1883 Athenwz2 3x Mar. 400/3 The choliam- 
bic metre, as employed by Babrius. 

b. stbst. in pi. 

1699 Bentiey Phal., Of Esop's Fables v, After him came 
one Babrius, that gave a new turn of the fables into 
choliambicks, 1882 Athenzzm No. 2863. 340 This simple 
and charming writer of choliambics, 

Cholie (kg'lik), a [mod. ad. Gr, xodu-és, f. 
xoA% bile.] Of or pertaining to bile. Cholic acid, 
an acid (C,,H,,O;) discovered in 1838, which is 
produced from the nitrogenized acids of bile dur- 
ing its putrefaction. Sometimes called Chola/ir 
acid; the name cho/e having been formerly given 
to Glycocholic acid. 

1846 G. Day tr. Sinon's Anim. Chem. 11. App. 507 Ulti- 
mate composition of cholic acid. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. 
V..40r/t Decomposed in the liver into .. sugar and cholic 
acid. 1863 Watts Dict. Chen 1. 926 Cholic acid has a 
bitter taste, with slight saccharine aftertaste. 

Cholie(k, cholieal, cholicky, var. and obs, 
ff. Corto, Coxtcat, etc. 

Cholidoc(h, obs. £. CHoLEDocn. 

Cholier, obs., f. Conner. 

Choline (kg'lain). Chem. [f. Gr.yoan bile + -INF.] 
An organic base, identical with or akin to neurine. 

1869-7x Watts Dict. Chem. VY. 448 Strecker in 186 
obtained from pigs’ hile, and afterwards from ox-bile, a 
base which he called choline. /é7d, Choline or Neurine, 
CsHisNOz. . . . 

Hence Choli‘nic @., as in cholinic acid, obtained 
by digesting bile with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

1858 Tuupicuum Uxine 271 A mixture of the salts of 
cholic and cholinic acids, 


Choli'tie, a. rare. [f. Gr. xoaq bile] OF, per- 
taining to, or acting on the bile. 

1844-87 G. Biro Uvin, Deposits (ed. 5) 437 Hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, or other cholitic remedies. 

Choll(e, early form of CHowt, now Jown. 

Cholley, dial. and Sc. Also chiller, chuller, 
ehurl (Jam.),choler, [perh.:—-OE. ceolur, ceolres 
throat, cogn. w. OHG. feds str. masc. :—OTeut. 
type Reluro-, kelro-, from same root as kclén-, 
whence ONG. che/a (mod.G. &ehiie), OF. ceole (see 
Cneu). For the form, cf. OL. zweolur lip, OS. lepor 
lip. The variant chz//er might go back to the ob- 
lique form, genitive *c7e/r-es (see Sievers Ags. Gr. 
75 Anm. 3). But the late appearance ofthe word 
is an element of difficulty ; and it is not impossible 
that it may be related to cholle Jowu.] 

(Cf. @s000 Ps, Lams, exlix. 6 (Bosw.) On ceolre odde prote 
heora [=a gedttzre corum.)) 

1. The jaw, esp. the covering of the lower jaw 
when fleshy and over-hanging; hence, a flabby 
cheek, double chin, hanging lip of a hound, ete. 

x985 Frul. fr..Lond. 2 (Jam.) The second chiel. .wi' a great 
chuller ower his cheeks, 1880 Anizint § Down Giloss., 
Chollers, Chillers, the sides of theneck, 1888 17, Somerset 
Word-bk, s.v., Ugly-looking woman—her chollers hang down 
like a bull-dog’s. 

2. in i. The gills of a fish. 


1888 W. Somerset Word-bk. 5.¥., You can slip your vingers | 


into thechollers o’ un. (Also in Scotch.) 

Cholier, -ic(k, obs. ff. ConLar, CHULLER, CHo- 
LER, CHOLERIC, 

|| Chollet. Obs. vave-". prob. = Smanor. 


1400 Pistel of Susait 103 The chyue, and the chollet, the 
chibolle, the cheue. 


Chollick(e, -icall, obs. ff. Conic, Contoan. 

Choliorick(e, obs. f. CHOLERIC. 

Cholo-, corresp. to Gr. xoAo- combining form of 
XoAy bile: used as first element in numerous tech- 
nical words, some of which have variants in 
CHOoLE-. Cholochrome [xpya colour], the 
general name for the colouring matters of bile; in- 
eluding chiefly Cholochlo'in or Gholochlo'rin, 
the green pigment, called also biliverdin, Choio-~ 
cy'anin, a blue pigment, Cholofw'lvin, 2 yellow 
pigment, Cholopheein, the brown pigment. Hence 
Cholochro-mic acid. 

Cholo'graphy, a treatise on the bile. Cholo‘- 
lith [Ai@os stone], a gall-stone or biliary calculus. 
Chololi‘thic-a:, of or pertaining to gall-stones. 
Cholo-logy, the part of physiology and: pathology 
which deals with the bile. .Cholonic acid, pro- 
duced by the action of strong acids upon glyco- 
cholic acid; its salts are Cholonates. ~ 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chezz; 1..928' A dilute solution of 
cholochrome (either brown or green). Lbid. 927 Cholophzin, 
or the brown pigment. .the substance to which excrements 
owe their colour..Cholochloin or Biliverdin, this green pig- 
ment is produced .by the oxidation of cholophzin. 1872 


, Tuupicnum Chém. Phys. ox Yn: disease of the bile in oxen 
‘the cholophzinate of predominates, 
Choloid (keloid), a... [f. Gr. xoaq bile +-or.] 
Resembling bile (Syd. Sac: Lex). vie: : 
So .Choloida-nie acid, a white acid, crystallizing 
_in long hair-like prisms; formed in treating choloi- 
_4ic with nitric acid. Choloi‘dic:or Choloidi-nic 
acid,.a product, of the dehydration of cholic acid, 


and of the putrefaction of bile. -. - 


CHONDRO. 


2848 CARPENTER Aziz. Py's. 282 Two fatty acids, termed 

the choleic and the choloidic. 1880 J, W. Lrco Bile 3 De- 
mareay succeeded in separating 3 acids, choleic {=tauro- 
cholic), choloidic, and cholic [=glycocholic), 

Cholorick(e, -icque, obs. ff. CHoLERIo, 

Cholt, cholter, dial. variants of Jour, JouTER 
in jolt-headed, jolter-headed, q.v- 

holtry, var. of CuouLrry, 

| Cholum, [Tamil.] A grass, the Indian mil- 
let or Guinea corn (Sorghum vulgare), largely 
grown for food in India and other parts of the East. 

188 Drury Useful Pl. of Ind. 413. 1886 A. H. Crurci 
Food Grains Ind. 80 In Madras in 1875-76 more than 44 
million acres were under cholum. 

* Chomberier, obs. f. CHAMBERER. 

Chomer, var. of Homer, a Hebrew measure. 

Chomp, var. (U7. S. and dia/.) of CRAMP v. 

Chonch, obs. form of CHANGE. 

Chondvarsenite (kpndriustnait), Afi. [f. 
chondr-odite + arsen-7¢+-1Th.] A native arsenate 
of manganese, ‘named from its similarity in oceur- 
rence, colour, and transparency to chondradite’. 

1868 in Dana A777. 562. } ; 

Chondre. vave. [ad. Gr. xévipos ‘a groat, grit, 
or lump of salt’, In Ger. chondraum, pi. chondren.] 
One of the small rounded grains which enter into 
the composition of some stony meteorites. 

1882 A. Grixie Text Bk, Geol. m1. 11. § 2 In these {deep- 
sea} deposits .. occur ..‘chondres’, or spherical internally 
radiated particles referred to bronzite. ; : 

Chondric (kpndrik), a. [f. Gr. xdvdpos gristle 
+-1¢.]  Cartilaginous (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Chondrifica‘tion. /%ysiol. [n. of action f. 
next.] Formation of, or conversion into, cartilage, 

3872 Mivarr lem, «tnat. 194 There is a slight chondvi- 
fication of the same part in the Dog. 1898 Conéensp. Rem. 
954 The continuous chondrification of the base of the skull. 

Chondrify (kpndrifsi), v7. [fF Gr, xdvbpas 
cartilage + -FY. (L. type *chordrificdre.)) 

érans, To turn into cartilage. 

1872 Mivart Ze, Awaz, 194 In man the internal tendon 
. is neither ossified nor chondrified. 1882 W. K, Parker 
in Trans. Linn. Soc. 11. wt. 166 The floor also is slightly 
chondrified backwards from the internasal plate, 

Chorndrigen, -glucose, =CHonnro-. 

1899 Watts Dict. Chem, VII. 331 Chondrigen or Chon. 
drogen, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chondriglucose. . 

Chondri-genous, a. [f. Gr. xérdpos gristle + 
-GEN +-0US,] Furnishing cartilage: applied to 
tissues. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 5 

+ Chondril. Ods. [ad. Gr. xovbpiAy, rovdpiAdy 
‘a kind of endive or chicory’; in L. ¢A)ondri//é, 
c(h)ondrilion.] (See quot.) ; 

[x60x Hotanp Péiny IL. 131 Chondrillon or Chondrille.. 
hath Jeaues like to I:ndiue or Cichory [warg. ‘gum suc. 
corie’].] 1657 TomMLinson Revor's Disp. 243 To the wild 
succory are referred all the sorts of chondrils, 

Chondrin (kg'ndrin). Chen, (Formerly -ine.) 
[f. Gr. xévip-os cartilage+-In. Cf. F. chondrine.] 
A substance resembling gelatin, obtained from 
the cellular cartilages by boiling them in water. 
‘When dried, it is a hard, horny, diaphanous sub- 
stance, which softens to a jelly in cold water, and 
dissolves completely in boiling water’. (Watts.) 

1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 214 Acetic acid. .does 
not occasion any precipitate in a solution of albumen or 
gelatine, though it does in a solution of chondrin. 1851 
Carpenter Man, Phys. § 264 It is only in the pure cellular 
cartilages .. that Chondrine occurs. 188r Mivart Ca? 290 
The.Comea yields chondrin on boiling, unlike the sclerotic, 
which yields gelatine. 

Chondri‘nogen = CHONDRIGEN; Cho:ndrinous 

*a., consisting of cartilage (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
1872 Tuupicuum Chem. Phys. 45 Cartilage contains pecu- 


liar cells and chondrinogen. 
hondrite. Paleout, [f. mod.L. chondr-us, 

name of a genus of sea-weeds (a. Gr. xdv5pos car- 
tilage) +-1rz.] A fossil marine plant of the chalk 
and other formations. 

|| Chondritis (kpndrei'tis). aZed. [mod.L., f 
Gr. xévbp-os cartilage +-1TIS (=Gr. -fris).}  In- 
flammation of cartilage. 

3836-39 Topp Cycl, Anat. 11. 790/1 External signs of .. 
chondritis, 1877 Burnett Zar 22 The. operation of piercing 
it [the ear]..may give rise to serious chondritis. 


. Ghondro- (kgndro), combining form of Gr. 
xovipo-s a grain, cartilage, used as the first element 
in many words, chiefly AZed. and Phys., as Chon- 
dxo-co'stal a., ‘relating to the ribs and the costal 
cartilages’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cho'ndrogen [see 
-GEN 2] =Chondrin, or ‘the tissues which yield 
chondrin’, Chondroge‘nésis, the development of 
cartilage. Ghondroglossus [Gr. yAdgoa tongue] 
a fasciculus of muscular fibre extending from the 
lesser corner of the hyoid bone to the tongue; 
part of the hypoglossus muscle. Chondrogiu'- 
cose [see GLUCOSE], a sugar obtained from carti- 
lage; also chondrightcose. .Chondxo'graphy [Gr. 
~sypapla writing], a description of cartilages. 
Chondro‘logy [Gr. -Aoyla discourse], ‘a discourse 


~-| or treatise on cartilages’ (Hooper Jed. Dict. 


CHONDRODITE. 


1811). Chondro-meter .[Gr. xézpoy measure], a 
steclyard for weighing grain, ‘‘Chomdrophyte 
(Gr. puréy plant}, ‘a growth, tumour, or vegeta- 


tion, arising from a cartilage’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


Cho'ndroplast [Gr. rAacr-és formed, moulded}, 
‘a term applied. to the cavities in the matrix of 
cartilage which contain the cartilage cells’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) Chondxopodous a. Zool., applied 
to snakes, having the rudimeat of a foot consisting 
in a simple cartilaginous filament (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Chondro-ske‘leton, cartilaginous skeleton. Chon- 
aro-ste‘rnal a., relating to the sternum and to 
the cartilages of the ribs. Chondrotome [Gr. 
-Topos cutting, cutter], a knife for dissecting car- 
tilage. Ghondro'tomy [Gr. -roula cutting], dis- 
section or cutting of cortilage. Chondroxi-phoid 
a., relating to the xiphoid cartilage at the bottom 
of the breast bone. 

1868 in Circ, Sc. I. 360/2 The bones of the infant yield 
gelatine of cartilages or “chondrogen'., 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol, 333 The transformation of collagen and chon- 
drogen into mucus or mucin, 31879 Watts Dict, Chem. V1. 
449 8.v. Chondrin, Pure rib-cartilage boiled with strong 


i . designates the 


hydrochloric acid Mena asugar..De Ba 
sugar thus obtained as chondroglucose, 1882 P.M. Duncan 


in Academy 23 Apr. 303 The chondro-skeleton is now com- 

lete. 2839 Topp Cycl, Anat. V.177/a The chondro-sternal 
igaments, Jdid. The superior pubic ligament finds its 
homologue. .in the chondro-xiphoid. , fibres, 

Chondyrodite (kgndrédsit). Avie. [f. Gr. 
XovSph5-ns granular (f. xévdpos groat, grain, granule) 
+-17E,} A silicate of magnesium containing a little 
fluorine. It is usually of a yellowish or brownish 
red colour, and often occurs in imbedded grains. 

1822 CLEAVELAND Afin. 295. 1869 Prius Vesiz. x. 299 
Chrondrodite is found in ejected Blocks with mica, 1884 
Dana Min. 365 Chondrodite occurs mostly in granular 
limestone. 

Chondroid (kpndroid), a. [f. Gr. xévip-os 
cartilage +-o1D.] Resembling cartilage. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 138/2 Its texture .. often 
acquires a chondroid appearance. 18¢7 Ronerts Handbk. 
"Sh (ed. a. L a Chondroid or Cartilaginous. 

ondropterygian (ke:ndrpptéri-dziin), a. 
and sd, ‘ tf mod.L. chondropterygit (f. Gr. 
xévdpo-s cartilage + mrepyyov fin) + -AN.] 

A. sb, A member of the order Chondropterygii, 
fishes having a cartilaginous endo-skeleton, as the 
shark, ray, and sturgeon. 

1837 Wuewett Hist, Induce. Sc. UL. xvi. vit. Fish 
form two distinct series ; that of fish properly so called, and 
that of chondropferygians or cartilaginous fish. 186x Coucit 


Brit. Fishes 1.3 The Cartilaginous state of the endo-skeleton 
of Cuvier’s chondropterygians, 
adj, =next. 
, 1881 Academy 1 Jan, 11/3 Dr. Giinther [adopts] the group- 
ing together of the Ganoid and Chondropterygian fishes 
into a single sub-class, that of the Palaeichthyes. 
Chondropterygious (kp:ndrpptéri-dgos), a. 
Zool, [f. as prec, + -ous.] Belonging to the Chon- 
dropterygii ; having a cartilaginous endo-skeleton. 
1826 Goop Bt, Wat. (1834) IL. 30 In the. .chondroptery- 
eas order, the gills are cartilaginous. 1861 Couci Brit 
rishes I. 2 Because of the softness of the skeleton in the 
class of chondropterygious fishes, 


Chondrose (kg:ndrans), Chenz. [f. Gr. xdvdp-os 


cartilage + -osx.] The same as CHONDROGLUCOSE. , 


1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Chondyvosis (kpndrawsis). Phys. [f. as prec. 
+-o3Is.] The formation of cartilage. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chondrostean (kpndry'stijin), a. and sd. [f. 
mod.L. chondrostea .(f. Gr. xévdp-os cartilage + 
éoréov, bone) + -AN.] 

Belonging to the Chondrostea, a sub-order of 
ganoid fishes (mostly extinct), in which the verte- 
bral column consists of a simple soft chorda not 
divided into separate vertebre. Also called 
Loricata. tb. sb, A member of this sub-order. 
1882 Q. Rev. Jan. 249 There were also sturgeons, chon- 
drosteans, Possessing an archaic character. 

Chone, var. of Cuawn, Obs, 

.Chong(e, obs. form of CHANGE, 

Chonicrite (kpnikroit),. 47. Also -krite. 
[Named 1834, £ Gr. xovela melting, fusion + 
xpir-és_ separated, selected, ‘its fusibility dis- 
tinguishing it from some allied-species’ (Dana),] 

~A native silicate of aluminium and magnesium. 

21835 Sucrarp Afi#, 32t Chonikrite. 1868 DANA Jin. 494 
Chonicrite. .is a Hime pyrosclerite, : iT =s 

Chooce, var. of Cuoose sé., Obs. 

-Chooke: see CHEEK, CHOKE sb.2 Sanaa 
.Choop, choup. orth. dial. and Se. The 
hip or fruit.of the wild-rose. ‘ 

3820 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 201 (Jam,) ‘A hale regiment o! 
guid aik cudgels, every ane o' them as like my ane as ae 

‘choup is like to another.’ 1847 Hartawett, Chonps, hips, 
the fruit of briars. Mort. 1872 J. P, Morris Maggie Bell 
in. Lancash. Gloss, (ED. S.) Her. cheeks were rosy as a 
choup, | 188 J. Suaw in Gd. Words Oct. 716 Choops, that 
is the heps of the wild rose. , 1886 Brrrren & H, Plant-n. 


Choore, obs. form of Corn:- *” 


"Pet guode. did. 93-He . .wolde chise.. 
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Choose (tfitz),v. Pa. t. chose (t{7uz), pa. pple. 
chosen. ‘(t{o'zn), “-Forms: see ‘below. f oy 
cfos-an, str. vb., belonging to the OTeut. ablaut- 
series et, @#t—z2t,#. By reason of internal consonant- 
mutation (s to 2 and_r), in OTeut, and WGer., and 
by OF. palatalization of ¢, the inflexion of this yb. 
prescnted, in the OE. and early ME. stages, various 
Phonetic differences, which were subsequently 
levelled under-the influence ofanalogy; while new 
phonetic or analogical inflnénces changed’ the 
present and past stems in various directions, so 
that not one of its modem forms is the normal 
phonetic representative of the corresponding OL. 
form, The OTeut. inflexion was hens-, kaus— 
Auciun, kuzano- (with original s changed to z by 
Verner’s Law), Gothic 2izs-, hates—kustem, fats. 
ans; in WGer. with development of z to 7, 2éos-, 
daus (OS. and OHG. hés)\—kuri—kurum, koran, 
whence OF, cdosaz, céas—cure—curon, coren (with 
¢ palatal in céosan, céas, but guttural in cur-, cor-). 
Hence regularly in ME., cheose (chése, with close 2), 
cheas (chés, with open 2)—2 sing. cutve,—pl. cuvent, 
coren. . The first change upon this was the level- 
ling of the consonant differences in the pa. pple. 
coren, which (though retained as corn, core, in s.w. 
dial. to 15th c.) was by 1200 assimilated to the 
general consonantism of the vb. as chosen (perh. 
throngh an intermed. choren: ef. chure in 2 s. 
pret.) ; this was subseq. often reduced to chose, but 
the full form is the survivor. By assimilation to this 
the pl. pret. czren hecame chosen, and in due 
course chose, still used. The prevalent ME. form 
of the pret. sing. was chés ; but there was also chads, 
app. repr. OE. cas, for céas. In later ME., and 
esp. in north. and n, mid]. dial., these Were also 
used for the pl.; and by similar levelling the pl. 
chose was also used as sing., app. only after 1500, 
and is now the standard form. In the pres. stem, 
OE. céose, early ME. chéose, normally gave chase, 
cheese, which survived to ¢ 1500, and later in Sc. 
But a type chése appears in the 14th c. and Jasted 
till ¢ 1575 (in More, Coverdale, Ascham); before 
1550 the type choose is found. Probably ME. chése 
represented OE. case, for céose, and regularly 
passed into choose: cf. /ose, in Inter pronunciation 
(az). The chief difficulty attaches to the type 
chuse, This was no mere variant spelling of choose, 
but a much earlier form, which occurs somewhat 
sporadically in ME., but became very frequent in 
16th c. (when it rimed with amuse, refuse, excuse). 
Choose and chwse are used indiscriminately in the 
Bible of 1611 and the First Folio of Shakspere: 
chuse was by far the prevailing form in 17-18th c., 
but has in the 19th been gradually superseded 
by choose, which Dr. Johnson, following Bailey, 
took as his leading vont Gediate although in 
his own practice he appears to have spelt chzrse. 

(All other words in -use, as abuse, accuse, amuse, refuse, 
ruse, are of Fr, origin ; and in some Sc. dialects chuse has 
still thesound of I'r. 2. Of OF. chotsir, Littré gives Picard 
forms Aexsiv, Walloon chits?, Rouchi chrsir.) 

On these various types of the present stem were 
formed wenk types of the pa, t., chesed, chosed, 
choosed, chused, used alongside of the various 
strong forms already mentioned ; none of them are 
now recognized in standard English, though some 
exist in the dialects. Perhaps these were in some 
measure due to a tendency to identify the Eng. 
verb with the I. choistr-—a tendency which is dis- 
tinctly marked in the rise of the by-form Cnroise, 
chotsed, formerly used in English, and still the 
ordinary word for choose in the South of Scotland.] 
~The complicated nature of, these facis makes it 
necessary to illustrate the Forms apart from the 
sense-development. 

A. Tilustration of the Forms. 
I. 1. Present stem. 
. “Fa. I ciose, céose, 2 cése, 2-3 cheose, 2-5 


‘chese (chyese, chiese, chise, cheese, chees, ' 


chess, schese, -S¢. cheyss, 5-6 cheise). Obs. 
Beowulf: 3376 Pet he. .pone cynedom ciosan wolde. @z000 
Cadimon's Gen. 1867 (Gr.) He heht hine wine céosan. '@123 
O. £. Chron. an. 1123 pxt hi scoldon cesen hem sercebiscop. 
3375 Cott. Hon, 219 Hi habben ajen chire, to chiesen 


_ glof Ch]y wolden. lufie. cxxzs Lamb. Hom. 7 To pin azen 


us ches, a za2g S#. Afariicr. 3 Ich cheose hire to cheuese. 
41300 K.’ Horn 664 Pe fiss pat ihe wolde cheose. 1300 
Cursor'M, 8409 (Cott.) Quam. godd will ‘chesse Kyng efter 
pe for-soth beess, J0éd, 8552 Chese [v. 7 ches; chees, chose] 
quilk pou will, ~z340 Ayend. 86 Huer by he conne chyese 

gostliche blisse 


Zoid, 626 pet. .chyest al pet him may helpe. 177 Barsour 
Bruce 1.43 To cheyss a king, 2382 Wycene Phil, i. 

T’schal cheese (2388 chese] I know not. ¢1q20 Pallad. on 
‘Husb, 1. 84 Land to chees ‘eke must thou yemé.” c14s0 
Lowezicn Grail. lvi. 339 ‘Now Mown’ 3e schese.  cigoo 
Lancelot 1611 For thow shuld euer chess apone sich wyss. 
1528 Monn Dial. Heresyes wv. Wks. 247/2 Men may. .chese 


22 What . 


CHOOSE. 


and hold ytright way, 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, 

142 To doo guid and cheise yam ane right tred of lyf. ° 

+b. 4-6 chose. Olds. . : : 

cx340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 451 To be grene chapel pou chose. . 

01340 Cursor AT. 2462 (Fatrt.) pou chose to wone in queper 
side, queber pou choses [so always in this MS.}. ‘¢z400 
Destr, Trey 72339 Chose you sum cheftane, & charge hym 
pone 1528 More Dial. Heresyes 1. Wks. 165/2 We be 
ikely to chose wel ynoughe. 1534 Tixpate Pil. i. 22 What 
to chose I wot not [so Cranmer, and Geneva; Rhemish 
choose; 6rz chuse ; Wyciir 1382 cheese, 1388 chese]. 153: 

Coverb. Josh. xxiv. 15 Chose you this daye whom ye wyil 
serue, 2570 Ascuam Se/olen. (Arb.)'46 Ye shal not chose 
but speake rudelic. /é/d, 78 Nou chose you, you Italian 
English men, whether you will be angrie with vs. > zs82 
N. T. (Rhem.) Heb. xi. 25 Rather chosing to be afilicted 
[Wvet. chesynge; x6xz chusing, (mod. edd. and x88: choos- 
ing]. oe 

e. 6- choose. The existing form. 

1545 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke (1548) 82b, He cannot 
choose but reuiue again. x568 Grarron Chron. IT. 25% 
I cannot choose but muse.” 1568 Brsre (Bishops’) Zech. 
ii, 12 The Lorde .. shal choose [Coverp, chose} Hierusa- 
lem yet agayne. 1667 Mitton P, Z. xu. 646 The World 
was all before them where to choose. 1800 Worpsw, '/7s 
said that some, etc. iii, Sing another song, or choose another 
tree, : 

d. (3) 4, 6-9 chuse arch. (The first quot: is of 
doubtful phonetic significance.) : 

1300 St, Margarete 103°Chus weber pu wold .. to dope 
beon ibro3t Oper honoury our 1340-70 Alisaunder 
140 Hee chused too chasen hem ¢xqoo MaunpeEv. 221 
Who so wille not, may chuse. 1513 More Rich. IIT (1641) 
404 To elect and chuse the most couragious. 1642 RoGEers 
Naaman Ep. Ded. 2 How canour lives chuze but be sad. 
1960 Jounson Jdler No. 94 7x At liberty to chuse their 
business, 28rq Scorr JV¥av. ix, Would not Mr. Waverley 
chuse some refreshment after his journey? 1832 Country 
Houses 111, vi. 208 In chusing carriages and jewels. 

IL. Past tense. 

2. 1-3 pers.sing. +8. 1 céas, 2-3 cheas, chess, 
2-5 chés (4-5 chees, chese, chess). . 
aro0o Ps, (Spelm.) cxvilifi}. 173 Bebodu dine ic ceas, 

exx7s Lamb, Hom. 229 Pa_aceas he him’ leorninchnihtes, 
cxz00 Trin. Coll. Hont, 139 He..ches pere crundel to halle, 
¢1z00 Orsun 13930 Ne chs hinim nohht te laferrd crist. 
e230 Hali BMeid. 15 He cheas hire. ¢31369 Cuaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 791, 1 chees (v.7. ches, chese] loue to my 
first crafte. ¢r400 Maunpev. 1 That lond he chees. @ x4¥0 
Kut, de la Tour 11x God ches and ordeyned hym. 

+b. 3-4 chiis, 4-5 chaas, 5-6 chase (5 chace, 
mod. Se. chuise). 

@ 1300 Cursor AT, 20914 (Cott.) Naild on pe rod he was, 
Als for-be he-self it .chas (Zain. Gott., Fairf., wes .. ches, 
Trin. was..chas; Cott, has ches i 20332], a@1400 Cursor 
AT, 9875 (Laud) A clene stede he chas.' ¢x4x0 Love Bona- 
vent. Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.) Cryst ..chaas pat is moste harde 
to be fleche. ¢1440 Hvtton Scala Pery. (W. de W, 1494) 
1, lex, He chase nye tohis apostle. a 1450 Kut.de la Tour 
xiv. 20 And thus he chace her. 1484 Caxton Chyvairy i. 

A wyse knyght... chaas to hym an heremytage. 1531 
huxor Gow. 1. xx, Whom God chase..to be kynge, 

c. chose (the current form). [f. the plural.] 
1526 Tinpate Luke vi, 13 Of them he chose twelve [so alZ 
16th c. vv., Wreur chees}, 1611 Buin Acts xv. 40 Paul 

chose Silas, and departed. 1819 Byron Juan 1. xix, A 
mortal .. who chose to go where’er he had a mind. 


8. 2nd pers. sing. 1-2 cure, 3 chure, (After- 
wards fashioned on the 1-3 sing: now chosest.) 
a1225 JFuliana 60 pu chure, .abréidm isahac & facob. 
4, plur. 0. 1 curon, 2-3 curen, (So sudj.) 
@ 1000 Cadmion's Gen, 1803 (Gr.) Him da wic curon. ¢1205 
Lay. 6888 Pe corles .. curen heom enne’king (later text 


chosen]. f 
b. [f pa. pple] 3-5 chose(n, 4- chose. 
ctzgo Gen. & Lx. 543 He chosen hem wiues, , 1297 R. 
Grouc. (1724) 400 Roberd Courtchese hii chose to cheuen- 
teyne, ¢1330 virth. § Afer/. 7389 Tho schosen thai..A . 
noble knight, °2382 Wveirr Gev. yi. 2 Alle the whiche 
thei chosen [2%. chesden]. ‘2393 Gower bag 2 I. 30° Of 
Alemaine princes seven ‘They chose. x6rx_ Binir Acts 
vie 5 They chose Steuen [so ad? 26th ¢, 22%). 2988 FRANKLIN 
Autobiog, Wks, 1849 1, 204 [They] chose me to be colonel. 
te. [f. sing, c#és.] 4-5 ohesen, chese, ches 
(chees, chess). Ods. ; 
3336 R. Brunner Chyon. (1810) ay The Inglis perto ches, 
3387 ‘Creviss /igden (Rolls). 1, 283 Pe Romayns chees 
“hym afterwardes. 1388 Weir Lake xiv. 7 ‘Thei chesen 
[vz chosen, chesiden] the firste seetis. ¢ 400° Desty, 
Troy 9627 Pat..Ches hym for cheftain. ma 
+d. [f sing. chas(e.] 5-6 chase. Obs, exc. Se. 
¢1440 Generydes 1325 They chase hym kyng. ¢1470 . 
Haroine Chron, (1812) 31 Thei all accorded by one assent, 
And chase Philip. , tgg§ Fazd/e Facions ti, 28 That Part 


of Arabia, that he,,and his, ‘chase to be theirs, set act 
5. Weak tnt, [f. chese]'4-5 chesid, -ed, 4-6 p/, 
cheseden, -iden, chesden. Sz. chesit,-[f. chzse] 
4, 6-8 chused. [f. chose] 6 chosed. [f. choose} - 
6-8 choosed. rae ee es 
1340 Hasro.e Psalter Ps, xxi. 5 pai chesid baraban be 
thefe. 1340-70 Alisaunder 140 For bis enchesounhee chused 
too chasen hem ere: .3382 Wyctir Gen. vi, 2 Which thei 
chesden [z. 7.‘chosen}. -— Luke xiv. 7 Thei chesiden ‘the 
firste seetis [2 2795S. chosen, 1388 chesen}. —' Acts’ vi. 5 
Thei cheesiden Stheuene [2 A7SS. chosen, 2388 chesiden), 
61400 Afol. Loll. 41 He chesid to be maid pe lowists 1535 
-Coverpace Jsa, Ixv. 12 Ye..chi the thinge that pleased 
menot. «ax5go Christis Kirke Gr. viii, He chesit a flane, 
1598 Cuarman J/iad iv. 130 Mean space, with alt his care he 
“choosed, 1624 Heywoop' Gusiatks*im. 143 She .. chused 
. one who seemed to excel all the rest.” 1722 Woprow Cor7. 
(7843) IL. 688 Which they choosed rather to do, _ 1788 
Lond. Mag. 538 As many goats as they chused to take. 


CHOOSE. 


TIL. Pa. pple. - 
6. strong. a, coren, corn, koren, core. Obs. 
(Mire freq. 3¢-corer, icorn, ykore, icore: see the compd. 
wb. YcHGOSE.). . ‘ 
“ a@xo00 0.2, Chron, an. 656 (end) And Cudbald wes coren 
toabbot. cxz05 Lay, 16354 Ofhir ferde coren, 1330 Roland 
- § VY. (1836) 16 Our kinde lord y-corn. ¢1330 Amis § 
Amit, 1431 That was so comly corn. 1340-7o Alex. § 
Dind, 415 Pei ben kindeli coren. Jéid. 407 Comelokur corn 
pan hur kynde askyb. 1420 Chron, Vilod. 409 When he 
was Kyng Forsty Kore, 242d. 1079 Willyham Conqueror to 
pe Kyndam of Englond was core.* . 
b.. 3— chosen (4-5 -in, -yn, -un, etc.), 
c1z00 Ormin rsgoo He Remy ena haffde. ¢ 2300 
Cursor AT. 10859 He has be chosin {v. 7 chosen], 2389 :in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 62 ‘Any of hem y*isschosyn. 1398 TREvisA 
Barth, de P. R. xix. ixxiii. (1495) 900 A drope of chosen 
mylke. 1775 Jounson Tax.xo Tyr. 39 He has chosen, or 
‘intended to chuse, ' 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 5 If any one 
commodity be chosen. > ‘ 
c. [Shortened fromr b] chose. Occasional in 
ME., but very frequent in 18th c. 4 
¢1330 Will, Palerne 3378 A stif man & a stern .. cheve- 
tayn was chose. 1460 CaPGRAvE C/ivon. 6o Poule was not 
chose be Crist in Hislyve. 170q Swirr Bati, Bhs, (1712) 
24r We have chose to fill our Hives. 1709 Srryre Azz. 
Ref I, 1, xl. 53 The French King was chose of the Order. 
1728 R. Morris Zss. Anc. Archit. 90, I have chose this 
Ionick’Example. 1820 Sourney Lei?. (1856) III. 206 Since 
the armies. .have chose to interfere. : 


7. weak: cf. 5. 

xsr3 DouGtas £ne?s vi. iii, 139 The banis walit by and 
naitlie chosit. 1§23 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1, cccexiv. 725 
‘They be chosed men of warre. 1606 Cnapman J, D'Olive 
Plays 18731. 21x In that freely choos’d obscuritie. 163: — 
Czs, & Pomp. ibid, ILI, 128 Chus’d by him, To be his 
blacke Guard. 

B. Senses, 

1. trans. To take by preference out of all that 
are ayailablé; to select ; to take as that which one 
prefers, or in accordance with one’s free will and 
preference. . 

c893 K. Aitrrep Ovos. 1. x. § 1 Him sedon pat .. hie 
him woldon oderra wera ceosan. ¢1230 Hali Meid, 13 He 
cheas hire bimong alle wimmen for to beon his moder. 
138. Antecrist in Todd 3'Treat. Wyclif 15x Antecrist 

esep.to hise discyples pe sotil and sly3e. _¢ PEcock 
Repr. ut. i. 278 Leuy and hise children .. God chase to be 
preestis, 1580 Stpney Avcadza mi. (1590) 318 Chuse thee 
what armes thou likest. x6xx Brave Wu, xvii. 5 The 
mans rod whom, I shall choose, shall blossome. 647 May 
Hist. Parl, 1, iii, 3x Writs of Election .. for chusing new 
Members. | 1684 Eart Roscom. Ess. Transi. Verse 96 
Chuse an Author as-you chuse a Friend. 1776 G1BBON 
Deel,'§ FI, xii, 251 They chuse for the combat the darkest 
hour of the night. x8sq" Kincstev Let. (1878) 1. 43x If 
each drop of rain’ chose where it should fall. 1836 Froupr 
Hest. Eng. (1838). ii. 13x She had a right to choose the 
. course which seemed the best to herself. 
b. Theol. Of God: ‘To elect for eternal happi- 
ness ; to predestinate to life’ (J.). Cf. CHosEn. 


¢. with complement, as ‘to choose'a man Eng 

a@1300 Cursor M. 10859 Vr lauerd has chosen pe his 
lémman {G, .chosin to his lemman]. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 2523 Sir Aufreus thei chosen king. x93 Suaxs. 
2 Hen, V1,1, iii, 65, I would the Colledge of the Cardinalls 
Would chuse him Pope. 1635-60 Stantey Hist, Phz/os. 
(1701) 37/t How.could he be chose Arbitrator? 1764 Foore 
Mayor.of G. 1, i, Have unanimously chosen you Mayor. 

2. with zzfinitive ob7.: To determine in favour 
of a course, to decide in accordance with inclina- 
tion. Zo choose rather: to resolve (¢o do one thing) 
in preference (to another), . . 

@ 1340 Cursor M, 22092 (Edin.) Criste him seluin chese be 
borne in bethlem for ure ese,.c 1400 407, Loll. 41 He chesid 
to be maad be lowist. 1474 Caxton Chesse 4 Chees rather to 
dye than lenger to lye. 1526 Pilger. Pex (W.de W. 1537) 
1 Some chose to go by the worlde and some by religion. 
161x Biste Heb. xi, 25 Chusing rather to suffer affliction 

‘with the people of God, then to enioy the pleasures ofsinne 
for a season. 1729 BuTLer Sev7uz. Wks, 1874 II. 34 [He] 
chooses to.forego the pleasure, rather than endure the pain. 
1856" Emerson Lg. Traits, Land Wks, (Bohn) Il. 15 
. A wise traveller will naturally choose:to -visit the best of 
actual nations. : 

8. The notion of a choice between alternatives 
is. often left quite in the background, and the sense 
is little more than an emphatic equivalent of, To 

- will, to wish, to exercise one’s own pleasure in re- 
gard to a matter in which one is a free agent. - 

- a. -esp. with infix. To think 
(to do-so and so). Vat to choose (to do a thing) : 

“not to bé pleased and therefore to forbear, ; 


fit, to be pleased. 


162g SanpERson 12 Serve. (2635) 4Hee éhuseth-to forbeare 1 


those meates. 1768 Gotpsa. Good-n, Man w,i, We chuses to 
remain concealed. 1773— Stoopsto Cong. i, When I travel, 
‘always chuse to regulate my own supper. 1794 Burke 

+ Cory; (1844) IV. 253 The lot of those who will choose to go 
‘- ta sleep on the edge of Dover cliff, 1802 Mar, EpcewortH 
Moral T. (1816) 1. xiii. 105 He did not choose to keep a 
clerk, who was not in his interests. “18g0"THackeray Per- 
dennis xxvi,, Pendennis chose to assume a very gloomy and 
frowning countenance. 1853 Arad. Nis. (Rtldg,) 269 He 
did not choose to speak to her in public. re 


_ b. To wish to have, to want. vlear. .- 
19766 Gotvsm. Vie, W7, xxi, The landlady returned to 


know if we did not choose a more genteel apartment. 1788 , 


G. Couman Ways & Means-1. i, Do you chuse any refresh- 

ment, Sir? 1814 fsee A. x, d. x8gx ScHELE DE VERE 

Antericanisms'453 A dish offered at table is declined with 

the words ‘I don’t choose any’, . : < 
Von. II. . 


877 

+e. To take, pee or_embrace what is offered ; 
not to refuse, (Only in OE.) a7 

Beowulf 2376 pet he. sfobe cyaedom ciosan wolde. Zédéd. 
5629 Pet wes pam gomelan gingeste word. .zr he bal cure. 
a@x000 Cazdinon's Gen. 2442 (Gr.) Hie on panc curon 2dl- 
inges est, 

4. intr. or absol, To exercise choice; to make 
a selection between different things or alterna- 
tives. 

e1175 Cott. Hom, 219 To chiesen 3ief [hly wolden_hare 
sceappinde lufie, oder hine ferleten. r297R. Grouc. (Rolls) 

885 Muche of bys lond wyllede R Courthese To be 

yng of Engelond, a hii my3te chese. cx1449 Pecock 
Repr, 1, viij.184 If God take upon him forto pointe and 
chese, 1594 Hooker £ccd, Pol. 1. vii. 2 To choose is to will 
one thing before another. xg96 Suaxs. Merch, V. 1. vii. 
60 Here doe I choose, and thriuelasI may. 1722 De For 
Relig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840)_1x Give her leave to choose 
to her own liking. 18,. Prescorr (O.) They had only 
to choose between implicit obedience and open rebellion. 


+b. To exercise one’s own pleasure, do as one | 


likes, take one’s own way ; esp.as an alternative to 
something suggested and rejected. Ods. or dial. 


¢x400 Maunpev. xx. 22x Whoso that wole, may leve me 
gif he wille ; and who sowillenot, may chuse. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch, V.1. ii, 51 If you will not have me, choose. @ 1745 
Swirt Polite Convers. ii, Neverout. Miss, shall I help you 
to a pigeon? Miss, No, sir; I thank you. MNeverout. 
Why, then you may choose. 1778 Miss Burney £velina I. 
xxi, If Miss does not think us fine enough for her, why to 
be sure she may chuse. 18875, Chesi. Gloss. s. Vy ‘Ah sall 
choose tell him’ [I shall tell him or not, as I choose]. 

5. Cannot choose: =have no alternative, cannot 
do otherwise, cannot help. (Also zzterrag.: see 
quot. 1595.) Ods. exc. as in b. 

a1400 Cov. Myst., Abrahanz 54 Alas, dere childe, I may 
not chese, I must nedys my swete sone kylle. 1g00 God 
Speed plough (Skeat) 35 Thus be we shepe shorne, we may 
not chese. 1523 Lp. Berners Frv¢ss. I. xviii, 2x Without 
any rest, but at suche passages as they coulde nat chese. 
x98 A. Dav Engl. Secret. (1625) u. 13 How can it otherwise 
chuse? is not the matter plaine and evident? 1607 Hieron 
Wks. U1, 499 There are some differences of opinion, as it 
cannot bee chosen, r6z0 Suaxs. Temp. 1. ii, 186 'Tis a 
good dulnesse, And giue it way: I know thou canst not 
chuse. 1709 BERKELEY 7%. Vision § 101 We cannot choose 
seeing what part of the man is nearest to the earth. 

b. constr. with dzet. (arch.) 

3542 UDALL Evasm. me 272 b, Suche .. crueltee .. as 
could not choose afterwarde but redound to his. .confusion. 
xggz Ropinson tr. More’s Utop. (Arb.) 97 It cannot be 
chosen, but that they muste. x596 Suaxs. Merch, Vin. i. 
1zo Hee cannot choose but breake. x6g0 T. Blavtey} 
Worcester’s Apoph, 82 It is done, and you could not other- 
wise chuse but do what you did. x6gx Hosses Leviath, 
u. xxv, There cannot choose but be some whose interests 
arecontrary. 1742 RicHARDSON Pamela III. 321 Who can 
chuse but blessyou? 1798 Corerwer Anc. Mar.1. vi, The 
wedding guest sat on a stone, He cannot choose but hear. 
1886 Froupe Oceana viii, When earth is so kind, men 
cannot choose but be happy. 

+6. To ‘pick up’; to take, collect, or gather at 
pleasure. Ods. 

«1300 K, Horn 664 Ihc wene pat ihe schal leose Pe fiss 

at ihe wolde cheose. ¢ 1320 Cast. Lowe 237 Such-strengbe 

e him po ches Pat prince of al pe world he wes. 1382 
Wve Ge, xli. 18 Seuen oxen. .the whiche in the pasture 
of mershe the grene leswis cheseden. 

+7. To pick out by sight, distinguish, discern, 
perceive. Ods. 

[An ancient sense; also in OHG, and in F, choisir.] 

1300 Havelok 2147 Men Mouhte se by pe liht A peni 
chesen, so was it briht. cx340 Gaw. § Gr. Kné.798 Chalk 
whyt chymnees per ches he in-noze, 1340 4yerd. 86 Huer- 
by hi conne chyese: pet guode uram pe kueade. c¢ x400 
Destr. Troy 13509 By the chere of achilles he chese hym 
onone. 

+8. Zo choose one’s way or gate: to take one’s 
way, proceed or go (of one’s own accord). Ods. 

craso Gen. § Ex. 2736 Do bi-thowte him moyses, and his 
Hee SeSen ches. ¢1z330 R., Brunne Chron. (1810) 146 
William, .his way to Scotland ches. ¢x Gaw. & Gr. 
Kut. 930 Chaplaynez to pe chapells chosen pegate. ?ax400 
Morte Arth, 1225 To-warde Castelle Blanke he chesez hym 
the waye. ¢xq00 Destr. Tray 490 The Knightes .. Intilla 
chaumber. .chosen bere way. 7 

b. Hence simply 7 choose in same sense. Obs. 
e120 Sir Trist, 2642 Into bretein he ches. 1340 Gaw. 
& Gr, Knut, 451 To pe grene chapel pou chose. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth. 1619 To-wardez Chartris they chese, these 
cheualrous knyghttez. ¢1440 Sir Gowther 312 Til thehegh 

borde he chese. i 
+ ¢. zutr. To‘ take’ or accede #o (a course). Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chon. (1810) 51 If he wille be lond 
yeld,, & to be pes chese. did. 267 Pe_Inglis perto ches, 
Lbid, 270 Vnto pat conseil ches be kyng of Almayn.-  ~ 

+9. To resolve upon, agree to have. Obs. 

o 2320, Siv Trist. 65 A turnament thai ches Wip knistes 
stipe on stede. 2 f 

+10. ref. To choose oneself to: to set or devote 
oneself to. Ods. [The otig. constr. is: doubtful. ; 
the pronoun may have been gov. by following ¢o.] 

{a 1300 Cursor M. 144 Moyses Pat goddis folk to.lede him 


ches.) éid., 13304 (Gott) Pai’ baim to pis lauerd ches, Alle + 


pai forsoké pis worldes ese. ¢ 33. 
of freres hap. .maid hem to leuen 
& [chesen} hem tolustes. ¢x400 Desty..7vay 8270 Achilles, 
pou cheses be fast, For to prese me with pyne. ; 
11. Choose out. To pick out, select and take. _ 
1297 .R: Grouc. (Rolls) 2413 The strengeste me schal bi 
choys. .chese out. 2 1333 te Berners x01 xcii. 294 He 


P. Pl. Crede 684 Falshed 


chase out x. thousande of the moost'valyauntes men in his. 


ere charite and chastite, - 


CHOOSING. 


company. 16rr Bite 2.x. xvii. 9 Moses said vnto loshua, 
Choose vs out men, 1684 R. Water Nat. Exper. 35 
Chuse out the smoothest and evenest Glass Cane, 

12. Phrases. To pick and choose: to select with 
careful scrutiny, Zo choose: as a thing to 
choose ; hence advb.: by choice, in preference. Ods. 
Not much, not a pin (or the like) 4o choose betaveen 
them: no ground of preference or difference. 

1577 tr. Buliinger's Decades (1592) 190 They. .can. .picke 
and choose out the best. 161x SHaus. Wint. 7’. w. iv. 175, 
I thinke there is not halfe a kisse to choose Who loues 
another best. @1663 Sanperson Wes. (1854) II. 260 (D.) 
But the worthy magistrate would meet with such a lion, to 
choose. 21670 Hacket Aap. Williams u. (1692) 222 (D.) 
The Scots, to chuse, prefer a monarchy before any other go- 
vernment. 1678 Butter Hud. ut. i. 1195 What made thee 
pick and chuse her out. 1942 Ricuarnson Pamela II, 136 
(D.) ‘ Oh then,’ said Miss Darnford, ‘ pray let us hear it, to 
choose.” 1754 Epwarns Freed. Wild 11.§ 3 Contingence is 
blind, and does not pick and chuse for a particular sort of 
Events. 1887 Epna Lyau. Kut, EZrranut xxi, I can’t see 
that there’s a pin to choose between me and the man who 
murders in sudden anger. 

+Choose, sd. Obs. Forms: 4 chos, Sc. choss, 
4-6 chose, 5 chooce, 6, 7 choose. [A variant of 
CHOICE treated as verbal sb. from CHoose, and 
assimilated in form tothe verb. Perh. to a certain 
extent phonetic, oz being in 15-16th c. Scotch 
often reduced to 0, e.g. ¢fose, Jone ; and conversely 
oz written for d as vo2s, clozs.] 

1. The act of choosing, selection. 

1375 Barnour Bruce mu. 264 Giff that thaim war set in 
choss, To dey, or to leyff cowartly. 1430 Lypoa. Chron, 
Troy m. xxii, Some will have of chose geseran, xg48 Gust 
Pr. Masse 105 Ye prophet prophesieth .. of the succession, 
chose, and acceptaunce of a new [sacrifyce]. 1370-87 Houtn- 
SHED Scot. Chron, (1806) If. 237 Of whom could they 
better take choose than of a king their neighbour? ¢ 1620 
Z. Boyp in Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 23 Referring to 
the said revisours to make choose of such of my Workis. 

2. Power, right, or privilege of choosing. 

a x300 Cursor M. 8550 (Cott.) Mi lauerd. .gis be chose (Got? 
choys] o thinges thre. 1523 Lv. Berners /orss. 1. Ixiii, 85 
Let them be at their chose, rg23 Firzners. usd, § 144 
He is an vnhappy man .. that god... putteth hym in chose, 
and woll chose the worst parte, 

3. Scope for choice. 

hese Bk. St, Albans D iija, Off spare hawke bellis ther is 
chooce. 

Chooseable, choosable (t{#zab'l), a. rare, 
[f. CHoosk v. + -ABLE.] Fit to be chosen, eligible. 

1681 Whole Duty Nations 7 \t is most choosable for the 
glory of it to God. oe sates 

Hence Chooseableness, eligibility. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1V. v. xvii. § 8 The true source 
of the nobleness and chooseableness of all pangs 

+ Choosed, A//. a. Obs. Also 6 chosed. 
= CHOSEN. 

c1s25 Lp, Berners Froiss. I, cccexiv. 725 They that be 
passed ouer be chosed men of warre. 1606 Cuarman JV. 
D'Olive Plays 1873 I. 2x1 In that freely choos’d obscuritie. 

*Chooseling. Os. In 4 chosling, chose- 
ling. [f. CHoose v. +-LIne dim, suffix.] A chosen 
one ; one of the elect. 

@1300 Cursor M, x609 (Cott.) He to pin him-selfen did 
For his choslinges [Gétz. schoslinges] on rod-tre. Jézd. 12717 
Quen selghtie gan to sprad his grace Til his aun choslings 
treu. did, 17262 (Gatt.) Pi choselinges, 

Chooser (t{za1). Forms: 4 cheser, 5 chesar, 
6-8 chuser, 6- chooser, [f. CHOOSE v, +-ER 1] 
One who chooses. 

Cae Wyeur Se? Wks, II. 413 Alle bes cheseris cannot 
telle wheper bei han chose a fend. 1362 J. Heywoop Prov. 
& Epigr. (1867) 131 Beggers should be no choosers, 1879 
Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb.) 40 The greedinesse of worldiy 
chusers, xg98 Suaxs. Merry W. 1, vi. 1x Her selfe might 
beher chooser, 1678 L’Estranor Senece’s Afor. (1702) 414 
We cannot be the Chusers of our own Parents but of our 
Friends we may. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo’s Com, Wks. 
(1709) 425 Beggers must not be Chusers, 1870 SpurGEON 
Treas. Dav. Ps, 1, 17 Pickers and choosers of God's words. 

+b. spec. An elector. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa {Higden (Rolls) V. 309 He [schulde be pope] 
pat hadde be more partye of be chesers assentynge to his 
allectioun. 148 Caxton Faytes of A. |. vii.16 The eliseurs 
or chesars ought more to pourueye to the wele of the offyce. 
1642 Cuas. 1, dasw. 19 Profos. Parl. 21 The people who 
chuse the Chusers. 1697 Vzew Penal Laws 320 None shall 
be Choosers or Voters, but such as can eee 40s. per 
annum. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 755 A College, or 
court of choosers or electors. 1805 Amz. Kev. III. 289 The 
choosers vary every election. 

+ Choo'seress, cheseresse. Od. vare. [£ 
prec. +-Ess.] A female chooser. : _? 

88 Wrciir Wasd. viii. 4 The cheseresse of hise werkis. 

Ghoosing (tfzin). vbl. sb. For forms see 
verb, [f. Choose v:+-Inc1,] The action of the 
vb. CHOOSE in various senses ; selection, adoption, 
picking out, electing, etc. = 
¢x200, Trin. Coll. Hoit..19 Noht after chesunge ac after 
strene. . azgoo Cursor MM.’ 8566 (Cott.) Wisli pou has in 
chesing [Faiz chosing].don. 1340 Ayenb, 42 Dingnetes 
pet, me makeb be chyezinge. ¢144o Hytron: Scala 
Perf. (W. de,W. 1494) u. iv, Man‘in hys_fyrste fourmynge 
«had free chesyng. 1458 42S. Cheest’s Hosp. Abingdon in 
Dom. Archit. III. 42 They cockid for cartes, and cast for 
her chisyng.._ 2536 Chroiz. Gr. Friars (1852) 17 A stryffe in 
the. yelde halle for chesynge-of the mayer. 1863 How. 11. 
Repentance 1. (1859) 530_A superstitious abstinency, and 
chosyng of meates. 1597 Bacon Conlers Good § Evild(Arb.) 
1go Women that marrie husbandes of their owne choosing. 


OHOOSING. 


16x Sir EB. Nicuowas in NV, Pagers (1886) 266 A rule that 
there should bee noe picking-and chuseing of partes of 
directions. . r71x Appison Sgect. No. 112. p 2 Several Texts 
of his own choosing. 1830 Cunnincuast Brit. Paint. I, 308 
After long chusing selected a subject. 


Choosing (tf#zin), 4/7. 2. [f as prec. + 
-Inc 2,] Tht ES ideas Hence Choosingly adz., 


by choice, in preference, bese a CORE 
A ur spiri 

eed et. pile ete aedity.  sade Rosin Unto this 
Last 78 The love which seeks diligently, that is to say, 
cheosingly and by pgm to ie po aoe ae 

Chop (t sb, so 4~7 choppe, 5-6 chopp 
(6 hop (en) ‘ ‘[f. CHor v1 The serises fall into 
a number of groups derived from those of the 
verb, but having no mutual connexion.) 

I. from Caor v.11. 

1. An act of chopping, or entting with blows 

of an axe, cleaver, etc.; a cutting blow or 


stroke, ; 

1362 LancL. P. P?, A, x. 187 Han pei none children bote 
chestes and cheppes hem bitwene, czrqo0o Destr. Troy 
g7or Than Achilles with a chop chaunset to sle Philles. 
¢2430 Syr Tryam. 763 Syr James had soche a chopp That 
he wyste not.. Whethur hyt were day or nyght. 1519 Hor- 
man Vulg. 209 § 1x He smote hym with small choppis of 
the axe. 1863-87 Foxe 4. & Af (3652) TLL. 97/2 The execu- 
tioner tooke the axe, and at the first chop stroke off his 
head. 2879 BrowninG /vanovitch 37 Now some chop 
athwart the bole Changed bole to billets. 

2. A piece chopped off; a slice, cutlet. Also fig. 

1461 Paston Lett. 428 11. 72 He had 3on {[=given) 3ow and 
hym a choppe of xx. pownd of Jond. a 1626 Bacon (J.), 
Eenpeon would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. 1664 Gavton est, Notes 267 Forrests 
were my delight, this but a chop is; I have exchang’d a 
Forrest for a Coppice. 

b. spec. A slice of meat, usually mutton or pork, 
including generally a rib, intended to be cooked 


and served by itself, 

@1640 Massincer City Madam m1, i, A chop of mutton, 
Ora pint of drum-wine, 1663 Pervs Diary 9 J uly, Had a 
chop of veale, 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol Gen. 417 A 
cut or chop of meat. «19734 Nort L-rant.1. ii. 2 117 740) 

He kept no House, but fived upon Chops. 19796 Mrs. 
Giasse Cookery v. 76 Take a neck of mutton... cut it_into 
chops. 1859 422 Vear Round No. 29. 4 Rarely out of Eng- 
land is a first-rate broiled chop to be obtained. 

+e. Trvopenny chop: ? chopped meat in broth. 

1g90 Greexe Fr. Bacon (1630) 39 Enter Miles with @ 
smesse of pottage and broth, and after him Bacon. Miles. 
Spill, sir? why, doe you thinke I neuer carried two-penny 
chop before in my life? 16x8 Mynsuut Zss. Prison 46 
Feeds on twopenny chops and pottage. : 

3. An instrument or appliance for chopping. 

1883 Cassells Fav. Mag. Aug. 528/1 The cylinder in 
turning presses against an tron bar called the ‘chop’, which 
removes the skin of the cherry {=Coffee berry}. 

+4. fig. Cf. ‘blow, stroke. Obs. (F. or) 

1383 BALE Gardiner's Obed. Bjb, God hathe in this so- 
dayne cheoppe, taken awaye the libertie of his most pure 
playne worde, 1567 Drant Horace To Rdr., Howe... for- 
tune through this chop or that chaunce turned their bless to 
haile, 1642 Best Favs. Bhs. (1856) 94 § 2 They [sheep] are 
wasters ever after such a choppe, and neaver come to theire 
former estate. c16g0 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, A Chop by 
chance, a rare Contingence (1725 New Cant. Dict., rare 


Booty]. 
+b. Ad the first chop: at the first stroke, en- 

counter, brush (I. dre prentier coup); immediately, 
at once (I*, soe? & coup). 

xg28 Tinpate Obed, Chr. Afan Wks. I, 241 Let them..not 
believe them at the first chop whatsoever they say. 1548 
Upate Evasm. Par, Luke Pref. 11 The worlde arose at the 
first chop with all his force. x58 Norrit Plutarch (1676) 
* 863 They were deceived of their hope at the first chop’ 
161x Cotcr., Prinsanit, presently .. suddainely, at an in- 
stant, at the first chop. cx64o J. Savin Lives Berkeleys 
(x883) 49 It will bee denyed at the first chop, that.. the said 
Elizabeth was then livinge. 
- t0.. Aé one (a) chop: at one stroke, at once, (F. 
tout Pun cord) ; 

x58t J. Bett. Haddon's Ausw, Osor, 134 b, This lusty gal- 
launt. .challengeth the ficld agaynst foure choise and tryed 
souldiours at one choppe together. J/éid, 477 Here be two 
Jyesatachopp. 1583 J. Stocker Tragicall Hist. 1. 474, 
Then the hangman Ietteth him slip at onc choppe almost to 


the ground. 7 
LI. from Cuor v.1 Ii. (cf. sense 9 of vb.). 

45. The act of suddenly striking 2 or doiun ; 
a sudden or sharp turn. 

1747 Hooson Afiner’s Dict. Rij, When Veins or Pipes 
take a chop up higher than ordinary into their proper Lids 
. this is opeonite to Sronenins or Choping down, 

III, from Cuop v.1 Til. 5 
+6. A fissure, cleft, crack; a CHar in the skin. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 30% The joyntes, or cliftes, or choppes 
of Cleefes and Rockes. x83 Liovn 77cas. Healith,Gy. 
Choppes of ye aged and lippes. 1622-62 Heviyn Cosmogr. 
111. (1682) 100 The many chops and chinks which the ardour 
of the Sun makes in the Sands. -x637 W. Cores Adam in 
Eden \xx. 133 Good for Ce ta in the hands or feet. rgza 
W. Rocers Cruising fie pp. 1§ Broken in chops, as is 
all that coast. 1767 Weszey I?&s. (1872) III..299 His 

tongue turned black, with large chops in it, ° - 
IV. from Cuor v1 IV. : 

+7. A stroke as of a clock; in mod.Sc. CHap. 

3619 Z. Bop Last Battell (1629) 181 (Jam.) In the dumb 
choppe of the’conscience. /4id. 1203 ‘The word without, 
and the dumbe choppes of his conscience within could not 
moue him to do well.- - * a ° 


378 


V. [sce.Cuoprine £44. 4.1,2.]  - . 
8. A short broken motion (of waves); choppiness, 
Also attrib, =choppy. : 


x88 Aferc. Mar. Mag. V. 347 The unusual swell and short 
chop of a sea on, led him to think that he was in shoaler 


water. 2! '. Saxon Five Years in Gold. Gate 235 Cons 
flict with the horrors of the Carjbbean ‘ chop seas’, 
VI. 9. Comb. Chop-cater, Also. Caor-zousz. 


1836-9 Dickens 5%. Boz (2866) 182 The chop-eater was so 
fatigued, 

Chop (top), 52.2 Also 6-7 chopp(e. [Another 
form of CHar sd.2; and the more usual one in 
several senses. Choi in the quot. of 1505 (which 
occurs in a printed text of 1308) is the earliest 
trace of the word in any form: with this exception 
the chap form is evidenced earlier. The variation 
may have arisen from association with the other 
words in which chap varies with chop.] 

1. A jaw. 

e505 Dunsar Fiyting 166 Thy cheik bane bair.. Thy 
choip, thy choll, garris men for to Ieif chest. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 44 ?5 There is a Thread on one OF Punch’s 
Chops, which draws it up, and lets it fall. «1839 Praep 
Poems (1864) 11, 96 His fallen chop Most eloquently tells. 

b. usually 2/. Jaws; sides of the face. 

x6rxy Crooxe Body of Man 124 The muscles of the choppes. 
a@x6x6 Beaum, & Fr. Thierry ut. 460 He. .laies me over the 
So with his club fist. 1656 Rapotey Pract. Physick 223 
Make deep scarification under the Chops. 1712 ArpuTiNoT 
John Bult (1727) 86 To give Nic. a good slap on the chops. 
1731 Swirt Ws, (1841) IL. 50 If thou hadst as much brains 

Swirr Wks, (2842) {1 so If thou hads hb 
in thy skull as beard on thy chops, 1875 B. Tayror Faust 
iv. ii. Il, 247 His cheekbones and his e are shattered. 
1877 Holderness Gloss. (E. D. §,), Chops, the jaws. ‘Ah ‘Il 
slap thy chops fo’ tha’’. : . 

2. pt. The jaws and intervening space, the cavity 
of the mouth, fauces, parts about the mouth; = 
CuapP sb,2 2, (This is the more usual form in con- 
temptuous or humorous application to men.) 

1589 Hay any Work (1844) 69 Whose good names can 
take no staine, from a bishops chopps. 1597-8 Br. Hatt Sat. 
ui. vi. 8 Downe he dips his chops deepe in the myre, And 
drinks. 2632 Lirucow Trav. (1682) 42x Two Hens.. 
changed, as they grow fat for the Priests Chops. 2655 
Fexrowes tr, Milton's end Defence 227 The sight of this 

. caused our rmen, .to lick their chops. 2733 
recvInG J2t. Chamberm.1.v, My chops begin to water. 
z48 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. Horses 37 Mixed with hot 
Water, and..poured down the Animal's Chops. 1849 Tno- 
reau Week Concord Riv. Tuesd. 206 The nutstowed away 
in its chops, 1864 Carern Devon Prov., Chops, the mouth. 

3. drausf. An appellation for a person with fat 
or bloated cheeks. 

+596 Suaxs. 1 Hen, 7V, 1. ti. 151 Fal. We hang you for 
foing. Poy. You will, sore. 1897 — 2 Hen. 1, iv, 
"3 1612 Cotcr., Fa/ei, Puffed vp, fat cheeked, a chops. 
transf. The mouth, opening, or entrance of an 
abyss, cannon, valley, channel, etc. 

3636 Featty Clevis Myst, v- 64 In the very chops of des- 
tinie, or jawes of death itselfe. 1697 Br. Patrick Coma. 
Ex. xiv. 2 They were to enter by the Chops of Pihahiroth. 
1727 Swirr Poems, To Delany, He runs into a cannon’s 

hops. 1737 WHISTON Fosephus, Antig. u. xv. § 3 Which 
army they placed at the chops of the mountains. _ 

b. Chops of the Channel: the entrance into the 
English Channel from the Atlantic. 

1692 Lutrret. Brief Rel, (3857) I. 646 A squadron of 13 
French men of warr sailed from Brest .. to lye in the chops 
of the Channel, 1748 Anson's Voy, m. x. (ed. 4) 548 Cruis- 
ing in the chops of the Channel. 1832 Marnyat WV, Forster 
xi, The brig was not far off from the chops of the Channel. 
@3845 Hoop Supper Superst. vi, When down she went 
with all our hands, Right in the Channe!’s Chops. 

5, Alech, The ‘jaws’ or ‘cheeks’ of a vice, ete. 

1884 FB. Barrten Watch § Clockur. 36 Two chops, free to 
slide between guides, embrace the pendulum spring. 

+8. Cond. : 

3748 tr. Columella’s Hush, v. vi, The chops-shoot is that 
which springs out of the middle, between two arms of the 
vine, as it were, in a fork. 

Chop (tfop), 52.3 [f. Cuor v.27] 

. An exchange, 2 barter. 

a@3670 Hacker Adp, Williamsi. 187 (D.) The Duke. .drew 
on the King hardly to make a chop with those demeasnes. 

2. a 4 and change: 0 change, alteration; cf. 

4 ; 


Cnop 2. ; 

1989 Sterne Tr. Shandy. xi, Surnames. which, in a 
course of years, have generally undergone as inany chops 
and changes as their owners. 1835 Marrvat Sac. Faithf 
xvi, At last we were all arranged .. although there were 
several chons and changes nbout, until the order of prece- 
dence could be correctly observed. 1845 Hoop 7o 
Kiiehener iti, Like Fortune, full of chops and changes. 

hop, sé.4 -[f. Cor v.38] A snap with the jaws 
or mouth. (Quot. 1693 may belong to Cuor sé.) 

1633 G. Damet Jdyll vy. 160 Give a double Choppe 
On the Month-fitting Vowel. 1693 Evenyn De de Quint. 
ComAl. Gard. 1. fan apple that) requires to be Eaten 
greedily, and at a chop; that is to say, without Ceremony, 
and with its all on, 1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. IT. 298 
‘No’ said Miss Wren, with a chop. : Z 

Chop (t{gp), s45 Also 7 chaup, 8 chap(p, 
(tiapp), 9 chhap. [nd, Hindi cap impression, 

rint, stamp, brand, etc.: see Yule. The word-has 

een carried by European traders to China, where 
it is now used in senses that have become obsolete 
in India.] Oy Mee ong aa 

1, In Judia, China, Aseal or the impression -of 
a seal ; an official impress or stamp. 


. CHOP. 


3634 Mrtwarp in Purchas Pilgr. I. g26 (Y.) The King fof ’ 
Achen] sent us his Chop. | 1678 Lett, from Dacca Fae oe 
Iudia’ Office (.), Alledging that they came without ye 
Visiers Chaup to him; 1696 Ovixcton Voy, Suratt 251 
(Y.) Upon their Chops as they call them in Thain, or Seals 
engraven, are only Characters, generally those of their 
Name, 1818 Jas. Mu Sit. India I1,'340 Mr. Pigot is 
said to have seized his chop, or seal, and applied it to the 
paper. x8g9 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Ch. hap, on official 
mark on weights and measures, to indicate their accuracy; 
an eastern Custom-house stamp or seal on goods that have 
been examined and have paid duty. ® 

2. A licence, passport, etc., made valid by means 
of such a seal; generally, a properly authenticated 
official document, permitting or authorizing some 
act; a permit. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II, 1. i. 16 The Governor or his Deputy 
gives his Chop or Pass to all Vessels that go up or down. 
xytx Lockyer Acc. Trade India 35 (¥.) This (Oath, ar 
Acheen) is administered by the Shabander. .and it is called 
receiving the Chop for Trade. 1745 P. Tuomas Frni. Vay. 
S. Seas 300 Came on board a Chinese Interpreter, or Lin- 

ist, who brought with him a Chop, for our going over the 

~ 1771 Forster tr. Osbech’s Trav. Ching . 18x (Y.) 
With 1app or passports. x80z Carr. Eruore in Naval 
Chron, VIII. 382 The Hong merchant furnishes you with a 
chop to deliver your cargo. 1859S. W. Wittrams Chinese 
Comm, Guide, ud chop, 2. ship's port clearance. 

b. Hence chop-boat, ‘a licensed lighter em- 
ployed in the transportation of goods’; chop- 
house, ‘ 2 custom-house where transient duties are 
levied’ (Williams Chinese Comm. Guide). ~ 

1882 Fankwae at Canton 25 (Y¥.) On the edge of the river 
«were Chop houses. .to prevent smuggling. 

8. China trade. A mark on goods to declare 
their nature, quality, etc.; a trade-mark; hence, 
a particular ‘ brand’, sort, or class of goods bear- 
ing the same trade-mark. Also attrid, So 

1828 in WessTer. 1859 S. W. WiLttams Chinese Comtut. 
Guide, Chop of Tea, a number of boxes of the same make 
and quality of leaf. 1839 Susmonps Dict, Trade, Chop, a 
trade term in China for the entire bulk of a certain kind of 
tea brought to market, or the quantity made, 186x Guar- 
diax 11 Nov., In China Silk .. notwithstanding the con- 
tinued small supply of ‘ classical’ chops, the prices .. have 
given way 6¢. 188 Manch. Courier 12 Jan., The only 
special chop in request has been ‘hand and branch’, 

Hence, Anglo-Ind. & collog, first (second) 
chop: first (or other) rank, rate, position, quality, 
ete. 3 also attrib. 

2823 C. W. Wynn Ze?, in Dk. Buckingham Jfen. Crt. 
Geo, 117x859) I. 478, 1 must make my table up with directors, 
military men, and such like second chop. 1837-40 Hati- 
aurton Clockin. (1862) 7 It fa carriage) is a beautiful article 
—a real first chop—no mistake. 1848 Tracenray BR, S20! 
xxix, We are the first-chop of the world, did. xl, The 
are a sort of second-chop dandies, 1873 Geo, Ettot Jfid- 
dien:. xiii. (D.), You must be first chop in heaven, else you 
won't like it much. 2 

5. In China, ‘A hulk’ (Y.). [Of uncertain origin.) _ 

1859 AZ Y¥. Round No. 2. 38 He lives in a ‘chop'—a 
floating house like a two-storied City barge, but larger. 

Hence Chop v. (s101ce-2d.) , 

1698 Faver Acc, £. india 98 (¥.) The Custom-house has 
a good Front, where the chief Customer aperacs certain 
Hours to chop, that is to mark, Goods outward-bound. 

Chop (tlep), v1 Also 4-7 choppe, (5-6 
schoppe, 6 chopp, 7 chope). [Another form of 
CuaPv,' The evidence of the quotations as to 
their relative priority in daté is not decisive, nor 
is any trace of the word in either form to be found 
in OE., or in the older stages of Teutonic. Chap 
coincides in sense with Du, 2appen to chop, cut, 
mince, hew, lop, prune, late MDu. capper to hew 
off,. chop off, LG. (whence mod.G.) Aappen, Da. 
happe, Sw..kappa to cut, chop. But the type to 
which these point is *4agpéu, OTeut. *happdjar, 
and this would app. have given in OF. only *eag- 
pian, since @ before double stops followed. by 
guttural vowel, did not give # in primitive OE. 
This again would have given ME. and modem 
*cap; while the OE, type of chap would be *reap- 
pian, *ceppian. Thus, the relationship of the Eng. 
to the continental .words cannot, at present, : be 
made ont, : 

Chop and chap were subsequently somewhat differentiated, 
chop becoming the proper word for branches I and II, while 
If and IV are left to chap. In some respects, the use of 
the chop forms, esp. in the (sense 2), suggests influence 
of F, couper, in testi ¢. often cofer; but whether the 
latter had, or could have, any influence on the rise or cur. 
rency of the form cof is problematical] 

--Z. To cut with a blow. : 

L. évans. To cut with a quick and heavy blow; 
now always with a hewing, hacking instrument, 
as an ax or cleaver; formerly also with a sword. 

1362 Lanat, P. P/, A. 11, 253 Children and Cheorles, Chop 
hem todebe. 1377—--B. x11. 127 And medle we nau3t muche 
with hem to meuen any wrathe, Lest cheste chafen vs to 
choppe vche man other, ' ¢ 1400 Destr. Tray 8230 Achilles 
mony choise men choppit to be erthe. 1490 Caxton Zuey. 
dos xxit, 83 Thei thre Leet pes goddesses infernalle. .kutien 

>and choppen, breken and marren alle the werke, 3839 Sin 
C. Nartsr in Bruce Li iv, 132 Cavalry are only useful to 
bullya mob. .by chopping them a little instead of destroying 
them by firearms... . m i s 

b." To make by this action. - ' 

3874 Knicut Dict, Mech. 1. 543/2 ‘The cotton-chopper 


CHOP. 


siradles the row, and chops wide gaps, leaving the plants 
In AU's. + +7. . 2 ry : ke 7 < 

2.. With various adverbial extensions (precisely, 
as with Cur) ; as about, away, downt, off, through, 
Jron.anything, i wo, i or isto pieces, etc. 

1393-Lanct, P. Pi. C. 1. 64 Bote holy churche & charite 
choppe [v.7. chaste] a-doun swich shryuers. 2a x400 Chester 

Pl. (1843) L. 16x, I shall choppe of his heade. ¢ 1400 Destr.. 

Troy 1967 I shuld. .chop burghe pi chekes for chaterying so 
high. ‘¢xqco Maunpev. xix. 2or Thei choppen alle the 
Body in smale peces. 1583 SranynursT Aeveés 1. (Arb,) 
gz Wee chopt of softlye the cables. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hex. VI 
'y,. i. 135 Chop away that factious pate of his, x6xx Brete 
Méicak iti. 3 They breake their bones, and chop them in 
pieces. 171z Appison Sfect. No. 23 ¥4 The Pope. .ordered 

+sboth his Hands to be chopped off. x8xx A, T. Tomson 

Lond. Disp. (1818)'26 Bones, chopped into small pieces, 

1864 Tennyson Boddicea 68 Chop the breasts from off the 
mother. 1883 Jag. Ari, Sept. 448/1 [He] chopped the 
windows about, to fit in heavy shutters. 

8. To cut (with an ax, cleaver, etc.) into pieces 
(usually for a purpose); to mince, This is = 
chop ix pieces in 2. Also with compl. as zo chap 
small, Chop up: to subdivide thoroughly by 
chopping ; also fig. 

2? @ x400 Morte Arth. 1026 Childre, Choppid in 2 chargour 
of chalke whyttsylver. 1823 Firzxers. A’vsd. § 44 Take.. 
brome, croppes. .and chop them verysmal. xs27 ANDREW 
Brunsuyke's Distyll. Waters A ijb, The herbes or leves 
chopt. a 1835 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Padsgy, (1852) 939 To 
chope brede, chafler. 1570 Levins Manip. 169 To chop 
herbes, concedere. 1714 Gay Trivia u. x29 The Cleaver 
chops the Heifer’s s oil, 2840 HL. Rogers £ss. IL, v. 252 
Those complicated divisions and subdivisions into which 
our forefathers fongnt Proper to chop up their discourses. 
1849 CrarincE Cold Water § Friction.Cure (1869) 89 Chop- 
ping or seying wood is better exercise. . than walking, 

, absol, ¥ oRrLipGEe Syst. Agric. vj, § 2 (1681) 92 Good 
to make Dressers, and Planks to chop on. Zod, fo chop- 
ping fire-wood we want a block to chop on, 

4, intr. To aim a hacking or hewing blow a. 

1399 Lancn. Rich. Redeles 22 Ich man y-charchid to 
schoppe at his croune. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 7259 He choppit 

. to Achilles with a chere felle. x859 Kinastry JZisc, (1860) 

I, 202 He..chops at it fiercely ant hastily. dod. I found 

him with an ax chopping at one of the trees. 

5. trans. (jig.) To utter abruptly and disjoint- 
edly, with words or phrases cut short. 

,286g Dickens Mut. ¥r. un, ii, 278 Chopping the exclama- 
tion with that sharp little hatchet of hers. 2882 Society x6 
pee co She was somewhat nervous..and chopped her 
6. To harrow; = Carp v1 7. [Of doubtful con- 

nexion.] 

1830 Gar Laurie 7. u. xi. (1849) 78 Having seven acres 
chopped, and three of them under crop. 57d. 80 That ‘ere 
chopping, I reckon, is tarnation hard work. 

II, To thrust or move with suddenness or force 
(as in delivering a blow). 

+7. trans. To thrust with sudden force. Ods. 
(Cf. collog. 20 stack, clap.) 

xg60, WHiTEHORNE Ord, Souldiours (1588) 33 b, The iust 
charge in pouder. .may.. be, .put in bagges of linen. . which 
io a sodaine may be chopt into the mouth of a peece. xg8x 
J. Bei Haddon's Answ. Osor. p48 b, All these toyes, (which 
you havechopt into the Churc at this day), 894 SHAKs. 
Rich. If, 1. iv, x60 (Globe) We will chop [1623 throw] him 
in the malmsey-butt in the next room, 1618 Bouton Floris 
1. xvii. 146 A Souldier chopt his javeline into him. 1620 J. 
Wiuxwson Treat. Coroners & Sherifes 15 B. lying on the 
ground plucketh out hisknife,and A, is so hasty to kill B. that 
he choppeth himselfe upon theknifeofB. x6g2 Correrett 
Cassandra i. ii. (1676) 143, I chopp’d my hand suddenly 
into his [a lion’s] throat. 1708 J.C. Compl, Collier 845) 14 
Have good strong wooden Plugs ready made, whilst bore- 
ing, to chop into the Bore-hole. 

b. Zo chop down, chop ii, chop together. (CE. 
to clap down, stick in, stick or clap together.) 
Chop tn (fig.) : to interpolate, ‘clap’ or ‘stick’ in. 

tgg0 Latimer Last Serut, bef Edw. VI, 1. 253 This 
covetous fellow. interrupted the sermon, even by suddenly 
chopping in ‘Master. .speak to my brother.’ xs62z J. Hey- 
woop Prov..g Epigr. (1867) 104 She. .chopt downe emptie 
candelsticks two or three. 1581 J. BELL Haddon's Ausiv. 
Osor. 418 A certein Gloaser, who. .doth chopp in an exposi- 
tion of hig own, ééd. Could this Lymbus'be a fitt place to 
chopp the unbelevers and holy ones together? 2586 Fzrxe 
Blaz. Gentrie u, 23 You chop so’ much.vplandish in your 
tale, that by my troth, I scantly vnderstand the halfe of it. 
x602 Rowianps Greene's Cony-catchers (1860) 29 By a fine 
tricke of Legerdemaine gathers it [a gold chain] vp into his - 
hand, and chops the copper chaine in place. 1640 Sir'E. 
Denine Prof. Sacr. (1644) 29 You chop in the word offer. 
x656-Hosses Liberty, Necess. ééc.,(1841)-327 He chops in 
and thereforé, and makes an absurd consequence: : 

@, absol. To cause to fall with a sudden jerk. 

1908 J. C. iH Collier (1845) 1x We have two Labourers 
at a time at the handle of the bore Rod, and they chop, or 
pounce, . _e . 

+. 8.- itr. To go or come with sudden impetus, 
or.with violence. Of voluntary action: to ‘ strike’, 
dart, swoop, ‘bouncé, potirice, force oneself. Obs. . 

+ &. esp. with zz, ito, to, “strike’ in,. thrast 
onescif in, enter forcibly, intervene, break in with 
a-rémark, . x 

1835 Jove Adol. Tindale (Ayb.) 20 So sodenly fyercely and 
boldely to choppe in to any’ mannis “conscience. reg T. 
Wuson Logike 51 b, Some,.choppe in -at_a windowe when 
the doote is shut up, "2385 Pazsons Cl Exere. m. iii: 252 
Vnconstant: menne, that nowe-choppe in, and nowe runne 


out, x600J. Nornen in Farr S. P. Eliz. (2843)-11." 460 A. 
change chops in of more inconstant’ rate. ~ 2631-2" Higit 


879- 


Commission Cases (1886) 320 It was not wont that men 
should choppein and talke soe when the Courtis speakinge. 
1663 Be. Patrick Parad, Pilgr. xxiv. (1668) 422 He. .made 
no more ado but chopt into their company. 1697 CoLtier 
Ess. Alor. Subj. u. (709) 22 He presently orders the Musick 
to play grave, and chop into 2 Dorion. 1714 Exttwoop 
Antobiog. 254, 1..chopt in upon him, and kept him at a 
Bay. 1725 De For Voy. vound World (1840) 204 [They] 
chop in with their nimble tongues. 1816 Scorr 4ntig. i. 
How have I trembled, lest some passing stranger should 
chop in between me and the prize, 
b. Also with other constructions, as dowz, 
Sorth, off, ort, ete.; to chop upon, to pounce upon. 

1586 J. Hevwoop Spider & #. xxv. 7 Flise at libertee in 
and out might chop. x562— Prov. ¢ Efigr.(1867) 142[He] 
as rashely, as rudely, chopt foorth. 1883 Goupinc Calvix 
on Deut, ix. 359 They chop downe to the table lyke swyne. 
1600 F. WaLKer Sf. Mandeville 152 a, When they see any 
Hawke .. they choppe downe into the Snowe. @ 1611 
Beaum. & Fu. JZaid's Trag. w. ii, Thou wilt chop out 
with them unseasonably, When I desire them not. @x6z0 
J. Dyke Sed, Serut. (1640) 108 They chop suddenly off from 
these duties, breake them off abruptly. @ 1688 Vittiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Chances (1714)143 Whose Chastity he chops upon, 
he cares not. x69r Lapy R. Russewt Leti. 11. cxxi. 89 Now 
every thing is so soon Popped upon and gone. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Disc. WV. 67 It would not do so well to. ,chop down 
right into a discourse about Religion. 

e. Naut. Zo chop to an anchor: to come to 
anchor hastily. 

1633 T. James Voy, 22 Wechopt to an Anker ; and sayed 
the pumps, — E 

+9. Of involuntary action: To be precipitated, 
to come or go suddenly, to drop, fall, etc. With 
down, in. Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calzin’s Ser. Tint. 261/2 There be no 
stumbling blocks to make vs chop out of the way. 1883-91 
H. Sart Wes. (1866-7) I. 366 A hard thing for princes to 
remember death; they..chop into the earth before they be 
aware. 1589 R. Harvey PA Pere. 3 Hf his frinds or his 
foes chop into it vnawares. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 124 
And being gotten to the top..downe on th’ other side doth 
chop, And to the foot came rumbling. 1681 Cotrox Wound. 
Peak (ed. 4) 55 The water's margent here goes down so 
steep, That at the first step, you chop in middle-deep. 

+b. To fall cz with; come zpou suddenly and 
by chance ; to fall zpon. Obs. 

1653 Burne Eng. [ntprov. Imp, xxviii. 192 He shall never 
make a Plough to go with ease by his rules, unless he chop 
upon it by chance. 1692 Lutrrett Brief Me?. (1857) 11. 
503 One of our..ships..chopt upon a French privateer... 
and took her. 1697 Corner Ess. Alor, Subj. 1. (1709) 197 
He is just chop’d in with a Pack of Dogs. 1703 Farquuar 
Inuconstant un. (2728) 49 What shou’d I chop upon but the 
very place. 1720 De For Capt. Singleton xit. (1840) 217 We 
chopped upon a booty. 

IT, = Cuap 91 Il, 

+10. zz¢v. To break open in clefts or cracks ; to 
crack, cleave; now to CuaP, Oés. 

1576 Baxer Jewell of Health x7 a, The Oven must..be 
well playstred with fast and strong Lyme, that the same 
chop not. 1878 Lyte Dodoens 318 A certayne fruit like unto 
peas, the hicks do also chop and cleeve asunder. 1693 

VELYN De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 1, 23 Soils that easily 
Chop in the time of great long heats. 1759 Heperven in 
Phil, Trans, Li. 216 The nipples of her breasts chopped, 

IL, ¢vaus. To make a cleft or incision in, gash. 

1669 WorLipce Syst. Agric. vj. § 2 (2681) 9x If the old 
[Elm] Roots be chopped or slit, and slightly covered with 
light Mould, they will send forth plenty of Suckers. 1857 
Hottanp Bay Path vi, 76 That rough thread of soil, 
chopped by the blades of a hundred streams, 

IV. = Cuar v1 Ill. Se. 

+12. tvaus. To strike, knock; mod.Se. chap. 

23375 in Lay Folks Mass-bk. 137 He chopped his Cholle, 
A-3zeyn be Marbel-ston. 1513 Doucras ners 1x. xii. 46 For 
wikkit Iuno..Choppyt by the schaft [of the spear]. «1572 
Knox Hist, Ref: Scotland Wks, 1846 I.99 Thei wold chope 
thare familiares on the cheak with it. 1599 James I Baota, 
Awpov (1682) rz Conscience. .choppeth.. him with a feeling 
that he hath done wrong. @ 1657 Sir J, Batrour Ann, 
Scotd, (824-5) TI. 68 It was. . his Maiesties pleasur, that the: 
tuo should chope handes, and embrace one ane other, wic! 

‘ mer werey cordially did. 

+13. intr. To strike ; mod.Sc. chap. 

1513 DovGtas “ners v. vi. 66 Diores, quhidderand at his 
bak fute hate, His tais choppand on his heill all the gait. 
@ 1872 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 206 Thegalayes.. 
eschapping a great danger, for upon the back of the sandis 
thei all schopped. 

‘ ‘V. In various uses this verb and the next ap- 
pear to run together, and produce senses which 
combine the two notions of ‘striking’, or suddenly 
moving in any direction, with that of ‘ turning’ as 
in the chopping of the wind. Thus a fox is said 
to chop back and double; a mineral vein chops 2p, 
down, back, etc. ‘ % 

-@16z20 J. Dyxe Sel, Serit. (1640) 108 Such a sudden and 
immediate chopping from holy duties to matters of the 
world. x747 [See Cuor sd.1 IT). 1879 J. Anmstrone Wanny 
Blossoms (Hexham) 85 The fox chops back and doubles 


ca ee. s 
Chop (tfep),,v.2 Also 5-7 choppe. [Appears 
bef: r400°1n the appellation chappe-churche, which 
implies~earlier use of-the vb., though. the, latter 
has‘been found first, in the phrase:‘to choppe and 
change”, late in:the.x5th c. “The.history is not 
clear, ‘but“as CHAP was-of occasional earlier use 
in the’same sense, ‘it is not improbable that chop 
swwas merely a variant due to the circumstance that 
other words of the same form:varied between chop 


. 


fi 
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and chag. There: appears little reason to think 

that the Flemish 20fe72, Loopeu, to sell, or its Eng. 

form cope, or the ON. Zazupa, or its Sc. form coup, 

had anything to do with the origin of choppe. 

The difference between (kdp) and (t{gp) is great.] 
I. To barter, give in exchange. 

+1. ity. or adsol, To barter; make an exchange 
with. Obs. 

er48s (see chop and change, 4a). 158 Hortysanp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Eschanger, to exchange, to chop, to 
scorse. 1590 TARLETON News Purgat. (1844) 56 Will you 
chop with me? voulez vous troguer avec mor? 161x Corer. 
Changer..to exchange, interchange, trucke, scoorse, barter, 
chop with, 1613 Beaum. & Fi. Captain 1. ii, [A trader] 
in another country..Chopping for rotten raisins. c¢ 1630 
Drumm. or Hawte. Poenes Wks. (1722) 34 Mars chops with 
Saturn; Jove claims Mars’s sphere. 

2. trans. To exchange one thing for another by 
way of commerce; to barter. Zo chop away: to 
barter away; also jig., to bargain away or let go 
for unworthy objects or motives. Ods. or dial. 

3554 Latimer Wes. (1845) II. 433 Shall we go about to 
chop away this good occasion, which God offereth us. 158% 
Mutcaster Posttions xl. (1887) 229 Schoole places..being 
in the hart of townes, might easely be chopt for some field 
Situation. 1623 Br. Hare Sera. V. 157 Here one chops 
away the Truth, for fear or ambition. 1693 SHADWELL 
Volusteers wv. (1720) 1V. 467 Horses that are ja png Oe 
chopt away, or sold in Smithfield. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4230/4 The same Person has..chopp’d and dispos’d of 
several Horses. 1880-81 Z. Cornwait, Oxford, 1. of Wight, 
ete. Gloss., Chop, to barter, to exchange. Afod. Kent. dial. 
He chopped away three old hens for two young ones. 


+3. To buy and sell, make commerce of. Obs. 

1645 Mitton /etrach. Wks. (1738) 254 To limit it to that 
age, when it was in fashion to chop matrimonies. 

4. To chop and change: an alliterative phrase 
in which, as the force of the word chop has be- 
come indistinct, the meaning has passed from that 
of ‘to barter’ to that of ‘ to change, alter ’. 

a, inir. To practise bartering; buy and sell ; 
bargain with. 

¢ 1483 Dighy Myst. (1882) v. 641, 1..choppe and chaunge 
with symonye, and take large yiftes, 1526 TinDALE 2 Cor. 
ii. 17 Many..which choppe and chaunge with the worde of 
God. 1878 T. N{icnousJtr. Cong. W. India sone Hinde 
thousand persons come thither to choppeand change. 1622 
R. Hawuins Voy. S. Sca (1847) 148 To speake with some of 
the Indians. .to see if they would..chop and change with 


us, 
b. trans. Yo buy and sell, exchange; also fig. 
1549 AtLen Jude's Par. Rev. 29 She hath chopped and 
changed it; yea she hath solde it. xg58 Wild of C. Adee 
(Somerset Ho.), Shall neither give, sell, choppe nor chaunge 
any part. 1584 Lescester’s Comuionw. Gee) 60 He doth 
chop aad change what lands he listeth with her Majesty. 
1590 H. Barrow in Confer. i. 6 You buy and sell, chop 
and change your ecclesiastical offices..as horses in a faire. 
18sz_ R. S. Surtees Spouge's Sp. Tour xxxix. 212 He was 
continually chopping and changing his horses. 
@. tir. or absol. To change one’s tactics or 
ways, to make frequent changes ; to change about. 
1540 CoverDALe Conufut. Standish Wks. Ul. 41g Even as 
ye pervert the words of holy scripture..as ye chop and 
change with it. 1§83 Stuppes Anat. Adus. 1. 108 ‘They 
cannot content themselues with common, and vsuall fashions, 
but they must chop and chaunge euerie day with the worlde. 
1635 Quartes Eyid/, 1. ix. (1718) 38 O, who would trust this 
world. .That..chops and changes ev'ry minute, 1888 Poor 
Wellie 299 It is to be hoped he knows his own mind this time, 
and does not intend chopping and changing about again. 
d, ¢vans. To change, make different, alter. 
1gs7 NV. 7. (Geney.) x Pet. ii. 2 note, [That] they be not 
deceaued by them which cuepe and change it, and gyue 
poyson in stede of it. 566 T. SrarLeron Ket. Ontr. Fewel 
iv. 63 Thus he choppeth and changeth his minde. 1655 
Gurnatt Chr. ix Avi. iv. (1669) 254/2 [Laban] chopping 


and changing his wages so oft. 1724 A. Conus Gr. Chir. 
Relig. 222 To chop and change the whole Old Testament as 
he pleases. 


II. Hence the meaning of ‘change’ passes over 
into chop alone. (As said of the wind, there was 
prob. some influence of Caop v1 in the sense of 
‘striking’ in a given direction.) 

+5. trans. To change. Obs. 

1644 Miron Aveog. (Arb) 61 This is not to put down 
Prelaty, this is but to chop an Episcopacy} this is but to 
translate the Palace Metropolitan from one kind of do- 
minion into another. . 

6. cxtr. esp. Nant. 'Of the wind: To change, 
veer, or shift its direction suddenly; usually with 


sound, about (2p, obs.). 

a 3642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 1g1/2 The 
Wind would chop up Westerly. 1637 Licon Bardadoes 
(x67) zg It was the time of Tornado, when the winds chop 
about into the South. 1754 Freroinc Azmedia ur. iv, The 
wind, which was at first fair, soon chopped about. 1794 
Soutney Bot. Bay Ecéog. iii, Then the fair wind of fortune 
chopt round in my face. 180g A: Duxcan Mariner's Chron. 
IIL. 174 At thesame moment the wind choppes fromN.N.W. 
to west. 284 H. Miter Sch. & Schut. i. (2860) 5 The wind 
chopped suddenly.round, and they.all set out tosea, 

7. transf, and fg. To turn with, or like, the wind. 
- 3657 Hower, Londinop. 13 The probablest reason why 
three or four tydes do chop in one day is, because the winds 
blowing, etc, ‘xgtz F. FuLcer Med. Gymn, Pref. When a 
Cough comes to last above a Month, and begins to chop in: 
its Indications. 3814 D'Israeut Quarreds Auth. (1867) 395 
The weathercock chopping with the wind, so pliant to move, 
and so sti when fixed. 1833 Manryar P. Siwfle-xy, The. 
ship turned slowly to the wind, pitting tee one 
= ) ap 


CHOP. 


the sails were spilling. 1860 Tiackeray Four Georges i, 
How ae House of Lords and House of Commons chopped 
roun i : y 

‘8. trans: To exchange or bandy words ; esp. in 
Zo chop logic: to exchange logical arguments and 
terms, bandy logic, reason argumentatively, argue. 

(In late use, often crroncously referred to Cuor zl, as if 
‘to mince’, divide minutely, ‘split hairs’, or ‘ up’.) 

e128 SKELTON Replyc.118 Wolde. . That wyse Harpocrates 
Ha pr mouthes stopped .. Whan ye logyke chopeet. 
1577 Stanvuurst Descr. Jrel. in Holinshed VI. 49 You 
charge me.. that I presume to chop logike with you .. by 
answering your snappish Quid with ecco Quo. x6rz 
Beaum. & Fr. Kui, B. Pestle i. 51 Harke how he chops 
Logick with his Mother. 16s9 J. Arrowssnts Chain Prin. 
349 Bublings up of carnal reason against divine ie poe 
tions..which our English Proverb calls chopping Logick 
with God. 166s Ussuer Power Princes .(2683) 142 What 
confusion would be brought..if a Son, or a Servant, or a 
Subject might have liberty to stand upon terms and chop 
Logick with his Father, Master, or Prince. 1771 SMoLLEettT 
Humph Ch (x85) a5 Aman must not presume to use his 
reason, unless he has studied the categories, and can chop 
logic by mode and figure. 1840 Cartyte Heres ii. (1858) 
a32 A bastard kind of Christianity. .chopping barren logic 
imarely | jos H, Miurer Sch. & Sch. ix, Men chopping 
little familiar logic on one of the profoundest mysteries of 
Revelation. 

+b. rarely with other objects. 

2685 tr. Gracian's Courtiers Alan. 140 To chop reasons. 
2746 Berxetey Ike, IV. 304 We will chop politics together. 

+c. zxtr. To bandy words, to answer back. 

138: Murcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 181 With some 
Logicall helpe to chop, and some Rhetoricke to braue. 1617 
Hieron Wks, 1619-20 11. 321 How soone came he [Jonah]} 
to that extremity of testinesse, that he feared not (as it were) 
to chop with God. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 252 Echoes are, 
some more sudden and chop again as soone as the voice is 
delivered. {did § 248 If it {an Eccho) be neare, and yet not 
8O neare, as to make a Concurrent Eccho, it choppeth with 
= upon the sudden. 1625 — Ess. Judicature (Arb.) 457 

et not the Counsell at the Barre, chop with the Iudge.. 
after the Iudge hath Declared his Sentence. 

a. ¢rans, To find fault with ; = ARGUE z. 2. 

19712 ArBUTHNOT Yokx Bull Pref. 3, I was never afraid to 
be choped by my master for telling of truth. 

Chop (tfop), v.83 Also 6-7 choppe. [app. f. 
Cuop 56.2 in the sense of ‘take with the chops’; 
but probably vaguely associated also with those 
senses of Cuor 1 which a Bag sudden action.] 

+1. ¢rans. To take into the chops and eat; to 
snap up. Obs, 

1g81 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 350 With eed fingers 
you handle the reall, corporall, substanciall, identicall 
presence of Christ, behold the same with your eyes, and 
choppe him uppe at a morsell. 7639 Futcer Holy War w. 
xxviii, (1840) 230 With which [goods] the waves Bong ed a 
little, and then chopped them up ata morsel, 1665 Bovis 
Occas, Reft. w. v. (1675) 195 A large Fish, espying the F! 
--having greedily chop'd it up, etc. xor J. Cotuirr 47. 
Aurel. 244 She does not chop him up at a Mouthful, like 
the Sphinx. ‘ : 

_ 1. jig. Applied to hurried reading or speaking 
in which the words are ‘ swallowed’ or bolted. Ods. 

1583 Stupses Anat. Abus, u. 74 Which maketh them 
(Reading ministers} to, fallop it ouer as fast as ey 
can, and to chop it vp with all powible expedition, though 
hone vnderstand them, ¢16 . i, Dict. Cant. Crew, To 
chop up Prayers, to huddle them up, or slubber them over. 


+3, iztr. To snap, to bite at, Ods. 

1599 Nasney Lenten Stufe (x871) 76 (The fish] secing the 
mark fall so just in his mouth, chopped a-loft and snapped 
her up. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., Chop Cherry, Thou mad’st 
me chop, but yet, Another snapt the cherry. 1687 H. More 
App. Antid. (1712) 184 If a Dog chop at the bigger morsel. 
2694 L’Esrrancs Fadées xcvi. (1714) 111 The 
People will Chop like Trouts at an Artificial Fly. 

A. trans. Hunting. To seize (prey) before it has 
time to get fairly away from cover, 

«@ x624 Br. M. Ssurrn Sevmt. (1632) 201 Whilc the Vrchin.. 
creepes forth to sucke the cow, he is dogged, and chopped in. 
1787 Foore Author 1, 28 The Pleasure of this Play, lik 
hunting, does not consist in immediately chopping the 
Prey. - x98z P. Beckrorn Hunting 141 Harefinders are of 
one great use: they hinder your hounds from chopping 
hares, which they otherwise could not fail to ‘do. 1876 
StTonevENGE Brit. Sports 1.1. vii. § 8.108 The spaniels wi 
+ «even chop them occasionally ; but. .the bird (woodcock)is 
very nimble in ernaling the jaws of his’cnemy. x888 EL. 
worruy W. Somerset Word-bk s.v., Bad luck, the hounds 
chopped a fox in Tripp brake, and after that ‘twas a blank, 

+b. trans. To seize. Obs. Sa 

2726 Suevvocke Voy. round World 449 David Griffith.. 
who was chopp’d, that is, seiz’d till the man who was guilty 
of the crime was deliver'd to them. op 

Chop, v4 collog. [f. Cuor sb.12b.] To eat 
achop.. —. B ; F 

8g Mrs. Gore Ceci xx, I would rather have ‘chopped’ 
at,the ‘Blue Posts’ as I once did, fifteen -years before. 
1887 SaLa Zdlust. Lond. News 5 Feb. 144, 1 went one day 
«.to ‘chop’ at the Cock. — . as 

Chop, v8 Azglo-Tud.: sce under Cor sh. - , 

+ Chop-cherry. és. :[f. Coor v.3+ CuEnry.] 
A game in which ‘one tries to catch a suspended 
cherry with the teeth; bob-cherry. . 

1561 Hony tr. Castigtione's Courtyer (1577) 16b, Manye 


mmon 


women..for a season played as children doe at Chopcherie. 
1594 Pat Yewell Ho te 3 How they- may play at chop- 
cherrie, when cherrie time is past. “s609 pm Voman in 
Hum, v icin Bullen O, Pd, TV. 1648 Herricn Hesper, (title) 
Chop-Cherry, _ 639 C, Nonug Jneapedtiency of Euped'7 
To see-themselves Tantalized and plaid at Chop:che 

weath, . 1684 H. More Answer ago That the Tree of nLite 


"._ 880 


was not set in Paradise for Adam to cat of, but to play at 
Chop-cherry with him, and to mock him. cosets 

Chop-chop: An imitation of a natural sound.. 
; 1064 Daily Tel. 19 Oct. The idlé flapping. of a sail or the 
Geaseless chop-chop of boat at her moorings. - 
_tChop-church. Oés. A dealer or trafficker 
in ecclesiastical benefices ; one of.‘ those secular 
priests who drove a trade, or made.an advantage 
by exchanging .of their benefices’ (Kennett); also 
called church-chopper. ° 

139% in Spelman Coacilia II, 642 Litera missa_omnibus 
Eptscopis suffraganets Domini’ contra Choppe-Churches. 
1800 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 594 Afanglisa, achoppecturche. 
zs8r Lamsarne iven. ww. Sot ) 488 Chopchurch, Mer- 
chaunt, Grocer. .Spinster, &c. bee good Additions of mis- 
terie. But Citizen is not, because it is no misterie, arte or 
degree. 1695 Kennett Par. Antig. (1818) I, 20r Those 
Chop-churches, against whom some late constitutions had 
been made in this diocese. 

Chopdav, variant of CHoppan. . 

Choperloche, perversion of CHOP-LOGE, Ods. 

Chop-fallen (t{o'p,f9:lén), @. Also 7 -falne. 
{f. Cor sé.2 + Fatten.] With the lower jaw 
fallen, hanging down, or shrunk; /ig., dejected, 
dispirited, miscrable, crest-fallen ; = CHAP-FALLEN. 

x60z Suaxs. amt, v. i. 212 Where be your Jibes now? 
Your Gambals? Your Songs ?..Quitechopfalne. 1721 Brit. 
Apollo III. No. 139. 3/2 Thy chop-failen Face. 1742 R- 
Biatr Grave _305 Kine how chop-fallen now! 2789 J. 
Woxcorr(P. Pindar) Exfost. Ode vii. Wks. 1812 11.530 In 
piteous chop-fall’n plight. 1816 Scotr Antig. xxin, Sir 
arthur. looked extremely em! , and, to use a vulgar 
but expressive phrase, chop-fallen. 2837 Cartyte Jy. Rev. 
ILI. vi. i, Most blue, enter the National Agents. 
‘Chop-house. [f£Cuorsd,) 2 b+Hovsz.) An 
eating-house where eg aneatarey beefsteaks, and 
the like are supplied; ‘a mean house of entertain- 
ment, where Frorision ready dressed is sold’ (J.). 

¢ 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Chap-houses, where Both 
boyld and roast Mutton (in chopps)are alwayes ready. 1712 
Stex.e Sfecz. No. 308 ? 3, I dine at the Chop-house three 
Daysa Week. 21861 CLoucn Poems, Mari Magno 577 Who 
Hlesdices in a London lodging lives, Dines in a dingy chop- 
house, 

Chopin (tfypin), 54. Forms: (3 schopin), 
4 chopyn, 6 choppyne, choppen, 7-8 choppin, 
chopine, 7— chopin, 8- Sc. chappin. a. F. 
chopine an old measure = half a pint; f. chope ‘a 
kind of vessel containing about half a litre’, iden- 
tified by Littré with mod.Ger. schogpen, LG, 
schopen a liquid measure of the same amount.] 

a. ‘A French liquid measure containing -anait 
a pint of Winchester’ (J.), ¢.¢. half an Old Fren 
pinte. b. A Scotch oa measure, equal to a 
Scotch half-pint, or about a quart of English 
wine-measure. 


nny. 
1799 J. Ronertson Agric, Perth. 215 A chopin (two English 
penta) of new milk. 28..Gatt R. Githaize I. 217 Gam) On 
this night. .they hae a chappin. 837 in Fifesh. Advert, 21 
Sept. (1888) 4/5 63 boils of. meal, 3 chopins of milk. ¢xz8s0 
G, Mittswoop New Fam. Receipt Bk. 57 One teaspoonful 
of this liquid to a choppin of water. 
db. attri. 

¢ 1520 Dunvar Poems, Rycht airlie 26 Owt of ane chop- 
pyne stowp They drank twa quartis, 1749 Lett. in Soc. 
Life former Days (186s) A man was to go into a chopin 
bottle, and there play on the fiddle. 1805 Forsytu Beauties 
Scotd. 1. 160 Chopin bottles were sold at 4s. 6d. per dozen. 

Hence + Chopin v., ad. F. chopiner to tipple. 

1653 Urquuart Rabelais 1. xviii, Chopining and plying 
the pot, /did, ut.xxx, We tipled and chopined together. 

Chopine, chopin ‘(tfopi-n, t{'pin), 56. arch. 
Forms: 6~7 choppine, shoppino, chopino, 7 


chapin(e, chapiney, cioppino, ciopine, chiop- | 


pine, chiopin, cheopine, chippine, (?) chipec- 
ner, 7- chopin(e. [Identical with obs. F. chapins, 
chappins ‘choppins, a kinde of high slippers for 
low women ’ (Cotgr.), and Sp. chagzz ‘2‘woman’s 
- high cork shoes’ (Minshen) ; mod. Sp. chapin 
‘clog with a cork sole’, Pg. chapine ‘a. high-soled 
clog made of cork’. The Eng. writers ¢ 1600. 
persistently ra the word as aati on spell- 
Ing it ctoppino, pl. efoppinz, and expressly asso- 
ciated it orth Wecies a that, althongh ‘nol Te- 
corded in ‘Italian Dicts,., it was app. temporarily 
fashionable there, ‘ App, orig. Sp., and‘a deriv. of 
chapa plate of metal,. ctc:; hence perh. orig. 2 
shoe with a //iz cork sole, and gradually trans- 
ferred, See Skeat in Trans. Phil. Soc.1885-7, 79-] 


A kind of shoe raised above the ground by means - 


of a cork sole or the like; wom about 1600 in 


-Spain and Italy, esp. at Venice, where they were 


monstrously exaggerated. -There is little .or .no 
evidence of. their use in England (except on -the 


CHOPPED. 


stage) ; but they have been treated by Sir Walter 
Scott, and others after him, as parts of English 


costume in the 17th c. 

2577 Even & Wities Hist. Trav, 252b, He [Chinaman] 
goeth in woodden Choppines a foot hygh from the grounde. 
z Porrennam Eng. Pocsié 1. xv. 49 The actors did 
walke ypon those high corked shoes..which now they call 
in Spain and Italy Shoppini. 1598 Frorio, Piannelloni, 
great pattins or choppins. —~. Zaccolz, chopinoes that 
women vse to weare. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 
u, i, I do wish myself one of my mistresses choppini. 1616 
— Devil an Ass 11. iv.(N.), To say he wears cioppinos, and 
they do so In Spain. 2602 Suaus. Haw. u. ii. 445 Byrlady 
your Ladiship is neeret Heatien then when I saw you last, 
by the altitude of a Chepyine x6rx Conyat Crudities 261 
There is one thing used of the Venetian women .. that is 
not to be observed amongst any other women in Christen- 
dome..It is called a ‘Chapiney,’ which they weare vnder 
their shoes. .by how much the nobler.a.woman is, by so 
much the higher are her Chapineys., 1617 Moryson /¢in. 
Iv. L172 The Women of Venice weare choppines or shoos 
three or foure hand-bredths high. ¢x645 Hower. Fam. 
Lett. (1650) i: Mages! their high cha; 


danger my back with stooping so low; if you would wear 
lone. 


+ Chop-living. Obs. vave-'. [f. Cuor v2 + 
Lrvine sé.] One who traffies in ecclesiastical liv- 
ings; cf. CHop-cHURCH, 

1634 Canne Necess, Separ, (1849) 100 Covetous chancellors, 
dignified chaplains, alias choplivings, ambitious pluralists, 
simoniacal patrons, alias Iatrons. 

+Chop-loge. Ods. Also-logue,-loche, chopor- 
loche. A familiar perversion of Cuor-Locio 2. 

rsgz Uparn Evasiut. Apoph. 223 a, He.. with lacke of 
vitailles rong those chop-logues or greate pratlers as lowe 
as dogge to the bow. @ 1558 — Royster D, m1. ti. (Arb.) 43 
Well dame Custance, if he heare you thus play choploge. 
1564 Brecon Acts Christ § Antich. (1844) 530 My choploches, 
chaplains, and chapmen. 1623 Manne tr. Aleman's Guam. 
D'AY. u. 17 Pointing to this Chop-loch with her finger. 
1658 Cueverann Rustic Ramp. Wks. (1687) 474 Wraw 
finds these Choperloches good isciples. : 

+Cho'p-lo:gic. Obs. contemptuous. Also 6-7 
chopt-logicke. [cf. Cuor v.2 8.] Oe 

1. Sophistical or contentious argument, .  ~ 

1533 More Afol, xxvii. Wks. 893/z All suche argumentes, 
and suche choppelogikes agaynste good rules, x58r J. 
Beit Haddon's Answ, Osor. 395 b, What kinde of chopp- 
logick is this?..A trymm conclusion surely ! 1592 Greene 

pst. Courtier (1871) 13 Cloth-Breeches. .swore. .that this 
chop-logick was not worth apinne, 1688 R. Howe Armoury 
im. 254/x Argumentation ..'is .. termed also Demonstration, 
Sophery, op Logick, Polemic. a he 

. One who chops, logic; a contentious, sophis- 
tical arguer. ; ; 

xg6x Awpe.ay Frat. Vacad. 15 Choplogyke is he that 
when his mayster rebuketh him of hys fault he wyll geve 
hym xx wordes for one. 1576 Newton Lemutc's Com- 
Plex, (1633) 209 Wranglers, Busie medlers in other mens 
matters .. Choplogicks, and Prattlers. 1gg9z Stans. Rom. 
$ oe ut, v. 250 How now? Chopt Logicke? what is 
thi 


3. attrib. a s iia grate 

x, . Hurwoop Spider. § J. .xliv. a73 take vpon 
hen 4,3 logic lawse To controll vs. : , 

Hence Chop-logical a., argumentative, dispu- 
tatious, Tindale uses chogologicad in derision of 
tropological, a ; 

2528 Tinpate Doctr, Treat, (2848) 308 ‘The literal sense 
killeth.. We must therefore, say they, seck out some chop» 
ological sense. az6s2 Brome Queen § Cone ive v, You 
choplogical Rascal. /did. v. vil, Why. thou choplogicall 
Fellows dost thou not think, there are as good men hanged? 

+ Chopness, ly A fictitious word.] (See quot.) 

1766 Goody Tivo-Shoes (1882) 149 Then getting a Chopness 
(a Thing like a Spade) and digging, he discovered a Copper.’ 
chest, full of Gold. 1830 in Maunpyr, 1846 Worcester 
Chopness, x kind of spade. +864 in Wester. 

Chopped (tpt), 2f/. a1 Also chopt. [f. 
Cuor v.! and sh.1-+-ED.J E 

1, Fissured; cracked; CHapren A/a. - 

1549-62 Srernnotp & H, Ps. lv. 9 When that the carth 
is chopt and dry, and thirsteth more and more. 2 
Snaus, 4. ¥, Z. 1%. iv, 50 Her pretty chopt hands, x678 
Darvven Ald for Love 1. i, Their skarr'd Cheeks, and chopt’ - 
Hands. 1708 Piuil. Trans. XXVI. 230 His Lips and his 
Nostrils were chopped. - 1854 H. Mitter Set, ‘§ Schiin. 
(2858) 237 Chopped hands and bleeding fingers; . 

2. Reducect to fragments by chopping ; minced. 

1548 Exyvor Thesaurus, Tucetun, os meate’ made with 
chopped flesh, 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Lug. Househpr. (1778) 
6 Il a good lump of butter in chopped parsley, 1832 G. 

ORTER ‘Boreelain Gi.4 The chepeet straw (in bricks}, 
x853 Soven Pantroph, 63 Coarsely chopped watnuts, 

3 Of waves: Broken, short and abrupt. Cf, - 
Cuorrine ff. a1 2, CHOPPY a.) 2. a 
“3880 L. WALLACE Ben-hur 1, i, (1884) 11 Here chopped: 


” waves, there long swells. 


Chopped, A// a2 [f. Cuor sb.2+ -ED] Hav- 
ing a mou! ed. . Chiefly in comd. 
1654 Gavton Fest. Notes mt. xi. 148 Hercules Jed away the 


three-chopt Porter, and broke down the black Gates. 


: CHOPPER. 


- Chopper! (t{p-pas). [f. Coop vi+-mnl] -. 
‘1, One‘who chops or cuts into pieces. 

rggz Hutoet, Chopper, truncator. 3897 SHAKS. 2 He#. 
ZV, u. iv. 342 Call me Pantler, and Bread-chopper. x! 
Ace: Sev, Late Voy. u. vii. (1711) 173 One of them cuts the 
soft and tough Fat into small pieces with a long Knife; 
this Man they call the Chopper. 3883 Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 199 ‘The. .domestic sound’ of thé wood-chopper’s axe. 

. OS. Lumber-trade. A workman who fells 
and lops the trees. 

2827 Cooper Prairie vii. 103 What will the Yankee Chop- 
pers say? 1847 Emerson Poewts (1857) 204 Fishers and 
choppers and ploughmen Shall constitute a state, x8Bo 
Lumnberman’s Gaz, Jan. 28 A Wisconsin lumber-camp is 
divided into ‘choppers’, ‘sawyers’, and ‘swampers.’ 

e. slang. (See quot.) : 

1868 in Pall Mall G. 4 Sept.9/2 Iwas glad to get it off to 
a ‘chopper’ at last .. Dr. Letheby explamed that a ‘ chop- 
per’ is the trade term for a sausage-maker, 7 

2. An instrument used for cleaving or cutting up : 

spec. a large-bladed short-handled axe used for 
cutting up meat, wood, etc. ; a butcher’s cleaver. 
_ 188 Topp ChopZer, a butcher's cleaver 3 a word now used 
imore frequently than cleaver. 1844 Macautay Barére (Misc. 
Wks, 1860 II, 160), The long fair hair of handsome aristocrats 
whio had died by the national chopper [the guillotine], 1884 
Mauch, Brant, 23 Aug, 4/7 Charged..with. striking it on 
the head with a chopper. | 

8. An agricultural implement for thinning out 
plants in drills. Used in Great Britain for turnips ; 
in the United States for cotton plants. (Knight 
Mech, Dict. 1874.) 

Chopper”. [£ Cnor v2 +-zr1] +a. One 
who barters or exchanges, esp. a. trafficker in eccle- 
siastical benefices. b. One'who chops logic. 

ygsx J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 27% Bowthes of 
Choppers and Chaungers. rg8s Anp. Sanpys Serv, (1841) 
37 Those simoniacal choppers and changers, buyers and 
sellers, 1656 Trapp Cov, 1 Pet. v, 2 Church-choppers 
and money-changers, 
cester (R.), Such_a dangerous chopper of logick. 1875 4, 
Amer, Rev, CXX, 299 A chopper of Chinese logic. 
‘tChopper%. Ods, rare. ?A ‘chopping’ or 
strapping boy or child. Cf. CHOPPING a. 

1605 CampDEN Jem, (1629).241 She had brought forth two 
monsters ...such child-choppers, that as scone as euer they 
were borne, they were able to wage warre with a mighty 
King: @x627 Miwpteton No Wit, No Help nu. i, "Twould 
have been A jolly chopper and’t have liv’d till this time. 
‘Chopper (t{ppoz), sd.4 <Anglo-Tndian. Also 
8 chappor, chupper. fa. Hindi por al 
thatched root, A thatched roof. Also attr2d. 

1780 Lett, in Hicky Bengal Gaz. 6 May (Y.) Setting fire 
to Houses by throwing the Tickeea of his Hooka on the 
Choppers. 1782 Price Odserv. 61 (Y.) They might erect 
their chappor huts in what part of the town they pleased. 
18r0 T. Wittiamson EZ. Jndian Vade-Mec. 1, gro (¥.) Chup- 
pers, or grass thatches. cx1813 Mrs. SHeewoon Stories 
Ch, Catech, (1873) 258 (Y.) These cottages had neat chop- 
pers. 1834 T, Meowin Angler in Wales I. ix, 164 [White 
ants] ea by the lights, descend from the choppers in 
thousands. 

3 pond upper 00 [Hindi chhappar khat], a 
tent-bed, . 

1807 F. Bucnanan £. Judia I. 92 (¥.) Bedsteads .. the 
Dest are called Palang, or Chhapar Khat .. they have cur- 
tains, mattrasses, pillows, and a sheet. c18r3 Mrs, Suer- 
woop Storics Ch, Catech, xviii, 161 A very pretty chopper 
cot, with curtains, and everything quite complete, 

Hence Choppered a., thatched. 
-¢ 3823 Mrs. Suerwoop Stories Ch. Catech. xxit. 224 It was 
thatched, or, as we should call it in this country, choppered. 
1834 T. Mepwin Angler ix Wales I. ix. 141 Bungalows are 
mud-walled buildings, choppered, or thatched with grass. 
‘+ Choppimors: ?=choppinoes : see CHOPINE. 

r605 R. Tresweiu Fourn. Earl Nottingham, The iudges 
..gaue reward: to the best deserved: as Scarfes, Gloues, 
Choppimors, Ribbens and such like. 

Choppin(e, obs. ff, CHorin, CHOPINE, 
‘Chopping (t{erpin), vdZ. sd.1 [f. Caop 9.1] 

1. The action of CHor 2.1, in various senses. 

. 3377 Lancet. P. PZ. B. 1x, 167.Many a peire ,. In ialousye 
joyeles and ianglyng on bedde Haue’ pei no children but 
cheste and choppyng hem bitwene. 1877 HowinsHep 
Descr. Brit. t. xi. (R.) The’ sensible chopping in of three 
or foure tides in one naturall daie, 1669 WorLipce Syst. 
Agric. vii. (1681) 123 Clay well tempered with Horse-dung to 
keep the same ‘from hopping. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (x840) 323 Chopping of blocks. 
= adverb. ~ 

z DALL, etc, Eras, Par, Acts 46 a, In chopping of 
tote head. ‘xg77 tr. Bulliager's Duende Gasca ass 
adulteresse, at the chopping off of whose head seven strokes 
were giuen. 1618 Boiron Florus ut. iv. 677 Nothing so 
terrifide the barbarous, as the chopping off their hands. 

+2. A result or product of chopping. Obs. _ . 

rgg8 Puair Zneid. wv. Lijb, Could I not of Ascanius 
chopping {have} made? ahd dresse for meate His flesh? 
3585 Liovp Treas. Health BR iij, Englishe Galangale 
healethe the choppynges & depe woundes, 1653 H. Coan 
ie Pinto’s Trav. xxxi. (1663) 122 The choppings they make 
3. Short and abrupt motion, of the sea, waves, etc. 
2635 T. Janes Voy.23 The Anker hitcht againe, and vpon 
the chopping of a Sea, threw the.men from the pstang. 
2788 De For Voy. round World (840) 348 A rippling and 
chopping of the waves.. : . : 

4, attrib. and Comb., as chopping-blick, -board, 
machine, -tool;: chopping-knife, (a.). a cleaver 


“for cutting up, a chopper; (.) a knife with-a 


2699 Locke 2nd Reply Bp. Wor-- 


381 


handle at cach end, for mincing meat, suet, etc. ; 
‘chopping-stick (see Cuarpine vii. sb. 2). 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 196 The *Chopping-block is.. 
made of a piece of Elm-Tree. x823 P. Nicnotson Pract, 
Build. 388 The Chopping-block is used for reducing bricks 
to any required form by means of the axe. 1865 Gossz 
Land § Sea (1874) 1x8 A thrush’s chopping-block, .birds of 

largely on 


this family feed 1 snails, and .. carry their prey to 
some selected stone, inst which they hammer. 1675 
Hoszes Odyss. 210 A * 


ing-board was near him. 2855 
Dickens Dorrit (Hoppe) A medley of .. chopping-boards, 
rolling pins, and pie-crust. 1552 Hu.ort, Boc axe, or 
*Choppynge knyfe. Acc, Sev. Late Voy, u. xi. (1711) 
18x They also have..a Chopping knife, to cut off the Rope. 
1837 Wurrrock Bk. Trades (1842) 81 The meat is cut small 
with a chopping-knife. 1882 Mrs. H. Reeve Cookery & 
fousek, iv. (ed. 2) 19 The *chopping-machine .. should be 
from all particles adhering after use. 68x CorviL 
Whigs Supplic. (1751) 71 Ut is the simplest of all tricks To 


suffer fools have *chopping sticks. 
Chopping (‘ir pin), obi, sb.2 [f. Cxor 7.2] 
1. Exchanging one thing for another; now almost 


+ exclusively in the phrase chopping and changing. 


&, 18: J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 340b, I know 
not what crooked & crabbed conveyaunce, andchoppyng of 
matters together. 1625 Bacon £ss. Riches (Arb.) 237 As for 
the Chopping of Bargaines, when a Man Buies, not to 
Hold, but to Sell over againe. 1668 R. L’Estrrance Vis, 
Sch (1708) 122 Fhis Case is no more than Chopping of a 

‘old Wife for 2 Warm one. 

b. 1848 Upare Eras. Par. Luke vi. 77 Xt is a chop- 
pyng and chaungyng of benefites one for another. 1563 
Homilies u. Fasting 1. (1859) 285 Men..crafty and subtil in 
chopping and changing, using false labor ied 1589 Pasguiil’s 
Ret, B., This chopping & changing of the Religion of the 
land. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) II}. 493 All the morning at 
my Tangier accounts, which the chopping and changing of 
my tallys make mighty troublesome. 18r0 Soutney Left. 
in Life II. xvi. 275, I have no hope from chopping and 
changing while the materials must remain the same, 

@ with plural. 

58s Anr. Sanpys Servi, (1841) 168 While we are thus 
occupied about these choppings and changings. 1880 GREEN 
Hist, Eng. People IV. vit. iv. 107 Diplomacy spent its in- 
genuity in countless choppings and changings of the smaller 
a rae about types handy 2 and pies 

. Chopping of logic: bandying of arguments. 

2668 R. Linereeic Vis. Quev, (1708) 4 No more _chop- 
ping of me ei) good Mr. Conjurer. 1840 Cartyte Heroes 
{1858) 287 To listen to a few Protestant logic-choppings. 

3. Comb. + chopping-taker, a taker of bribes. 
Paci ackee Gan ae L (z692) 39 There wae a 

opping-taker in his fa: it was least suspected; but 
his Lordship's han a . 


’s hands were clean. 

Chopping (t{epin), a. [f. Cuor v.1: to be 
compared Rslare nt 1g, ferns, bouncing, 
rapping, whopping.| Big and vigorous; strapping. 
(us inally used more generally, but later only as 
an epiiies of a fine, healthy, strong child.) 

2566 Dranr Horace Sat. iv. viij b, The murex fishe from 


cums .. From cho PynES oysters newe, x58 
N. Woones Conftict Conse. v. iti, in Hazl. Dodslay VI. 115 
Such chopping as we have made, the like hath not 


been seen, x98 Frorio Pinchellone, a chopping boy, a 
handsome. striplin. 1613 Heywoop Silver Age ut. i., 
Alcmena is delivered, brought to bed Of a fine chop- 
Ping boy. 1736 Cisser Love Makes Maz u. i, What chop- 
ping Children his Brother shall have. 1726 AMHERST Ter7r@ 
4il, 1. 151 A chopping, strapping chambermaid. 1785 Burke 
Sp. Nabob of Arcot's debis . (x808) IV. 319 Six great 
chopping bast: each as lusty as an infant Hercules, 


a Month. Rev. CII. 542 She was delivered of a chopping 
child. «1845 Hoop Sausage Maker's Ghost iii. 


ventures, & by a the 


The man of one idea has a short and chopping way of 
speaking about other people, 1883 Fisheries Exhtb, Catal, 
46 The crew..pull a very short chopping stroke. : 

2. Of the sea, waves, etc.: Giving a short, jerky 

movement (to things floating); breaking in short, 
abrupt waves, the result of a strong wind blowing 
against a tide or current, or of a change of wind, 
ete. 
+ (1622 Chapping sea: see Cuarrinc ffl. a. 2.] 1632 
Litneow Trav. 1x. (1682) 380 We met with two contrary 
chopping Tides. 1633 T. James Voy. 25 There went a 
chopping short Sea. 1840 R. Dana Bef. AZast xxxv. 135 
A stiff breeze .. directly against the course of the current, 
made an ugly, chopping sea. 2877 Watrace Russia i. 20 
The sledge .. bobs up and down like a boat in a chopping 
sea. 1879 Lone neid v. 248 Malea’s chopping waves. 

Cho'pping, 2/4 a.2 [f. CHor v.2] That chops. 

1837 fst nae Jeffrey V1. Lett. ‘exxxvii, I should 
like to be in town in these chopping and changing times. 

Choppy eri, al [f. Coop sd.1+4-y1] 

1, Full of chops or clefts; = Cuarpy a1 
‘ 1605 Suaxs. Macb. 1. iii. 44 Her choppie finger laying 
Vpon her skinnie Lips, 2858 Cinceis Bath Gé. v1. v. 


_ 2. OF the sea: = CHoprina Afi.-a.1 2. ia 
~x867 Macarecor Voy. Alone 76 is sure to bea short 
choppy sea upon them. _ = : 


Choppy; #2. [£-Cuor 024-21] Given to 
‘change or veer about like the wind ; unstable. 
{1865 Standard 14, Mar., The wind was not ‘choppy’ 


CHORAL. 


down here. 1887 Daily News 21 July 6/1 Their interests 
are opposed to ‘choppy’ markets; what is needed is a 
steady breeze of opinion in favour of sustained prices. 

Chopstick! (tfo-pstik). The cross-stick (of 
iron wire, whale-bone, etc.) attached to a deep- 
sea fishing-line a short distance from the sinker, 
from which the short lines bearing the hooks are 
hung. 

1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner III. 642 Cod 
fishing .. A chopstick is an iron about the bigness of a cur 
tain rod, and a yard long; and, upon this iron, is a hollow 
pipe of lead, eight or nine inches long. ¢1682 J. Cor- 
uns Making Salt 87 A Fisherman hath a Line of 90 fathom 
length or more, with a lead at the end of it called a deep 
Sea-lead, of about 6 or 7 pound weight to sink it, above 
which is a cross-stick called a chop-stick, with two Lines 
and hooks at them with baites. 187. Bucktanp in Kent. 
Gloss. (E. D, S. 1887) Two old umbrella iron ribs make 
capital chop-sticks. 1880 Astrim g Down Gloss. (E.D.S.) 
Chop-stick, a small bit of whalebone attached to a sea fish- 
ing line to keep the snood and hook clear of the sinker. 
188 St. Fames' Sues 5 Aug. 12/1 The Kentish rig— 
which is the familiar chopstick with the two arms bent to an 
angle of 60°. .has a detachable lead in the middle, 


Chop-stick2 (t{rpstik). [In Chinese and in 
‘pigeon-English’ chop means ‘quick’; ‘quick sticks’ 
would be a kind of equivalent of the Chinese name, 
kwée-tsze, ie, ‘nimble boys’, ‘nimble ones’.] p/ 
The two small sticks or slips of bone, wood, ivory, 
or the like, held between the thumb and fingers 
of one hand by the Chinese in place of a fork for 


conveying food to the mouth, . 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. iv. 85 At their ordinary eatin 
they use two small round sticks about the length an 
bigness of a Tobacco-pipe. They hold them both in the 
nent hand, one between the fore-finger and thumb; the 
other between the middle-finger and fore-finger .. they are 
called by the English seamen Chopsticks. xyz VER 
Ace. Trade India 174 (¥.) They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, which serve them instead 
of Forks. 1862 L. Ournant Elgin's Mission to China, 1. 
2x5 The refined Chopstick replaced throughout the rude 
knife and fork of the West. . 

Chor, variant of CHorr, Ods., choir. 

Choragic (koredgik, -zi-dzik), 4. [ad. Gr. 
xopyyutds, £. xopnyés: see CHoRAGUS.] Pertain- 
ing to a choragus. Choragic monument: one 
erected in honour of a choragus. 

3763 Acct. of Books in Ann. Reg. 249/1 A choragic monu- 
ment, erected to sustain a prize tripod. 1820 Black. 
Mag. VIII. 11 ‘The choragic monument of Lysicrates. 
1858 Birch Amc. Potiery 1.27 A tripod dedicated by that 
tribe for a victory in some shotagie festival. 181 G. 
Macponatp IVks. Fancy & Imag. 1V. 43 Did 1 lead them 
up choragic, To reveal their nature magic. 

||Choragium. [L. chordgium, ad. Gr. xopy- 
yeiov, xopiryov place where a chorus was trained, 
etc., f, xopyryés: see next.] The space in which a 
choral dance is performed, dancing-ground. 

3682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Morals 99 Acquaint thy self 
with the choragium of the stars, and consider the vast ex- 
pansion beyond them. 

|| Choragus (koré'gis). Also choregus. /7. 
choragi, -egi. [L. chordgus, a. Gr. xopnyés (Att. 
and Dor. xopiyés), f. xopés CHoRUS + dye to 
lead.] 

1. Gr. Antig. The leader of a chorus ; spec. at 
Athens, one who defrayed the cost of bringing out 
achorus. (Cf. CHorus sd. 1.) 

1820 T. Mrrcuee Avistoph. 1. 202 The office of choregus 
or chorus-master, was both honourable and expensive. 
Each of the ten tribes furnished one annually. 1839 TiRt- 
wa. Greece V. 261 Demosthenes. .had..undertaken to act 
as choragus—to furnish a chorus—for his tribe, at one of 
the Dionysiac festivals. 1849 Grore Greece (1862) VI, 1. 
Ixvii, 3x The comic chorus in that early time consisted of 
volunteers, without any choregus. . . . 

2. The title of a functionary in the University 
of Oxford, originally appointed (in 1626) to super- 
intend the practice of music; he now assists the 
Professor of Music in musical examinations, etc, 

1626 Dr. Heatuer Enactment in Grove Dict. Mus. s. v. 
If no one shall attend the meetings in the Music School, 
then the Choragus himself shall sing with two boys for at 
least an hour. 1880 C. A. Fyrre ibid., In the year 1626, 
Dr. William Heather, desirous to ensure the study and 
practice of music at Oxford in future ages, established the 
offices of Professor, Choragus, and Coryphzeus, and en- 
dowed them with modest stipends. ..n0 Choragus has either 
conducted or sung in the Music School within the memory 
of man. 1886 Oxf, Univ. Calendar 26 (Choragus). Charles 
Hubert Hastings Parry, M.A., D.Mus., Exeter. 

8. transf, and fig. The leader of a chorus, or of 
a choir; the leader of a band of any kind. “ 

1727 Warsurton Prodigies eH (T.) [He affirms] that in 
this fantastick farce of life ., the whole machinery is of 
human direction; and the mind the only choragus of the 
entertainment. 3795 Mason Ch. Afus, iti, 212 Here he 
might be considered as the Choragus. 2839 CARLYLE Char- 
zésm viii. 167 In this ,. sword-dance.. Voltaire is but one 
choragus, wl ere. Arkwright isanother: x874'J.H. Buunr 
Dict. Sects siv. Broad Churchmen, Colenso was at once 
elevated to-the post of choragus by the bulk of the Broad 


Churchmen. 

‘Choral (kdorkl), 2.1 [ad. F. choral or med.L, 
chorélis belonging’ t6 a chorus or choir.] 

-1. Of or belonging. to a choir; sung by a choir. 
. Choral service: 2. church service in which the. canticles, 


anthem, etc., ar¢ ‘sung by the choir; when the yersicles, 
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responses, etc, are also sung or chanted; it is called a _fid2 
choral service. 

656 Bout Glossorr., Choral, belonging to the Chorusor 
Quire, .x823 Brron Yuva xu. Ixiti, The distant echo.. 
harmonised by the old choral wall. 1843 J. Jess Choral 
Service Ch. ii, The highest. .mode is that which is properly 
called Choral or Cathedral Service, * 1853 MarspeN Early 
Purit, 85 The use of organs was-not essential to public 
worship : nor choral chanting. : 

-b. Choral vicar, vicar choral: ‘one of the 
officers of a cathedral whose duty it is‘to sing that 
portion of the music of ‘the services which can be 
performed by laymen or men in minor orders, In 
some of the old cathedrals they formed a corpora- 
tion, often jointly with the priest vicars. In many 

* cathedrals the vicars choral were formerly in priests’ 
orders’. (Stainer and Barrett Dict. Alus. Terms.) 

1587 Fiemine Cot. Holinshed II. 1302/1 The patron- 
age..which he gave and impropriated unto the vicars 
chorall of his church, 1670 Brounr Law Dict., Mr. Dug- 
dale (in his history of S. Paul's Church, p. 172) says, There 
were anciently six vicars choral belonging to that Church. 
1878 Clerey List, Cathedral Establ., Hereford. .College of 
Vicars Choral, 2 

+c. Choral bishop: (see quot.) Obs. 

1971 Antig. Sarisb. Lives Bishops 177 Upon St. Nicho- 
Jas's day, the 6th of December, the children of the Choir 
elected from among themselves a Bishop whom we shall 
call the Choral Bishop, 

2. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of a chorus; 
sung in choras; containing a chorus or choruses. 

1667 Mu.ton P. L. v.162 With songs and choral sympho- 
nies. 1795 Soutney Yoax of Arc iv, 154 They raised the 
choral hymn, ‘Thee Lord we praise, our God’! 1880 
Bocxsrxo in Grove Dict. Afus. U.544 Such choral writing 
as his [Handel’s} had not yet been heard. ? 

+b. Forming a chorus or band of singers. ? Ods. 

axgur Ken Hymus Festiv. Poet. Wks. r72r 1. 208 You 
Choral Angels at the Throne, x742 Younc Nt. 7h. ix. 
2367 The song of angels, all the melodies Of choral gods. 

‘ 3. Antiq, Pertaining to, or forming, a chorus, as 
in the ancient Greek religious festivals, 

1669 T. Le Branc in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. xevii. 
8 A custom of forming choral bands of maidens after a vic- 
tory. 1821 Byron Fxax im. xxx, Bounded to her song 
With choral step and voice, the virgin throng. 1870 Brraxt 
Iliad 1. 1. 100 Who goes to nial in the choral dance. 

+ Choral, 2.2 Obs. rare. [f. Gre xdpa country 
+-AL: see below.) In Choral bishop, repr. Gr. 
Xepemioxoros country-bishop, suffragan bishop. 

2636 Prynne Undish, Tim. (1661) 5: Popes, Patriarks, 
Metropolitans, Archbishops and Choral Bishops +. usually 
ordain Ministers, /did. 53 ‘The Council of Hispalis .. de- 
crees that Presbyters and Choral Bishops, which are all 


one. 

Choral, chorale (kori), kooril; often in- 
correctly kora‘le). A/us. [a. Ger. chora'd, in choral- 
gesang, =med.L. cantus choral-is: see CHORAL a. 

App. the ¢ has been added to indicate stress on the 
second syllable (cf, Zocale, morale); it is often mistaken to 
mean a separate syllable.] —_ 

A sacred choral song characteristic of the re- 
formed church of Germany; a metrical hymn set 
to a tune of simple devotional character, and 
usually sung in unison. Also used of the tune 
without reference to the words. 

Well-known examples are Luther's ' Zin’ feste Burg’, 
and Crliger’s ‘Nun danket alle Gott’.  ' Choral.gesang 
was originally the Plain-song of the Latin church, which 
Luther wished to retain. It was only when German me- 
trical hymns gradually superseded in common use the 
other parts of the service, that the name choral in course 
, of time became restricted to the melodies of these hymns’. 

J. RM. in Grove Appx. 

1841 Loner. Children Lord’s Sup. 44 David's harp in the 
North-land Tuned to the Choral of Luther. 18s Adbrechts- 
berger's Conipos, 188 Fugues contain only the chorale in 

‘one part, 2862 Lapy Watiace Mendelssohn's Lett. 16 

Oct. 1830, 1 finished. .a choral in three movements for chorus 

and orchestra. 3867 Macrarrun Harmony ie 15 The Lu- 

theran Choral, ‘An Wasserfliissen Babylons’. 1886 Srur- 

GuON Trews, Dav, (Ps) xxx. 8 ‘This is no ery out of the 

depths, but a chorale in the heights. 

noral, wv. vere. [f. Cxorat al, or ? CHORALE. 

Cf, 8 carol.| To sing in chorus. 

1825 Hone Every Day Bk, 1, 1407 They choralled i 
tender tones ‘Great God!’ = tee yen 

Choralist (koorilist), [f. Cuorat @.1+-1s7] 

_ One who sings in a chorus. 

184r H. F: Cuortey Alusic § Manners (1844) YI. 
Bodies of trained choralists, 871 Athena 2 Dec. 727 
It isa great day for the choralists when ‘Israel ’ is given. 

Chorally (koorili), adv, [f. CHORAL @:-+--L¥2.] 
In a choral manner, ra ‘ 

‘ ayes Mason Cod?, Anthems xxxii, A modern composer .. 
if he chose to set the same words chorally. 1837 CARLYLE 
Jr, Rew, ut. i. (L.) Marseillese sing their wild “To Arms’ 
in chorus; which now all men .. sing chorally, 1885 Hav. 
ber's Mag. Apr. 7357/1 The service is celebrated chorally. 

- Choranto, obs. form of Coranro, oe 

Chord, (kjad), 53.1 Also.6 chorde, [A 16the. 
tefashioning of Conn, corde, sb.1, after L. chorda, 
Gr. xoptyn ; now restricted to a few'special senses. 
This form is alone found for sense 2 b, and is now 
always tised in senses 2,43 for the: physiological 
senses (3) usage varies, ns 
_ Johnson says, When it'signifies a rope or string in general, 
itis written cord: when its primitive signification is pre- 
served, the 4 is retained.] . 
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41. (A string or small rope. Now written Corp. 

¢ 1645 Howe. Lett, v. 48 [They] tie a great chord about 
their necks. s801 Aled. Feud, V. 523 A cord that passed 
over the pullies. One of the assistants..pulling at the 
chord. 1812 Woopnouse Astron. vi.25 A chord or fine 
wire with a weight attached. < - 

2. pec. A string of a musical instrument, such 
asaharp. (Now only foeéic ; ordinarily s¢rzng.) 

1340-1830 [see Corp]. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 56x The 
sound... Was heard, of Harp and Organ, and who moovd 
Thir stops and chords was seen. 1762 J. Brown Poetry & 
Afus. v. (1763) 65 The Chords of the Lyre were augmented 
gradually from four to forty. x805 -Last Alinstr. 
Introd. 92 He swept the sounding chords along. 1842 Tex- 
nyson Locksley Hall xvii, Love took up the harp of Life, 
oe smote Me al the cords arith milals. x a ‘ 

ig. 19756 Gray Progr, Poesy, note, Mr. Mason.. has 
touched the true chords..in some of his Choruses. 2856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 115 Only once 
or twice [the best poets] have struck the high chord, ' 

b. fig. Of the emotions, feelings, etc.: the mind 
being viewed as a musical instrument of which 
these are the strings. 

3784 Cowrer Task v1. 4 Some chord in unison with what 
we hear Is touch’d within us, 1830 Scorr Jfonast. Introd. 
Ep., I had touched somewhat rudely upon a chord which 
seldom ceased to vibrate. 1869 Lecxy Europ. Mfor, J. iii. 
4z4 It struck alike the coarsest chords of hope and fear, and 
the finest chords of compassion. . 5 

3. Phys. Applied to structures in an animal body 
resembling strings. 

+a. A tendon; =CorD sd. 2a. Ods. 
, 184x-x6or [sce Corp.] 1543 Traueron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. 
i. 2 A chorde groweth oute of 2 muscle, and Is compounded 
of synnowie matter, and of pellicles. 1578 Banister Hist, 
Man w. 44 The endes of Muscles are in tendons, or as we 
commonly say, chordes. | 

b. Applied to various structures; esp. the vocal 
chords, spermatic chord, spinal chord, and umbilical 
chord (see VooaL, etc.). The last-named is now 
commonly cord, the second and third often so. 

1783 P. Port Chirurg, Wks. 11. 472 The spermatic chord. 
1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 53 The spermatic chord was 
thickened. 1807 Mfed. Frnd, XVII. 352 The vessels of the 
umbilical chord. 1828 Stank Ze. Nat, Hist, 11. 74 Shell 
bivalve, adhering to marine bodies.. by means of 2 ten- 
dinous chord. 1866 Huxtey Piys. vii. (1869) 203 According 
as the vocal chords are relaxed or tightened. 1878 But. 
Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat, 25 Chords or tracts of cells, 1880 
Guntuer Jshes §1 To protect thespinal chord. : 

4. Math. The straight line joining the extremities 
of an arc. 

(xsst Recorpe Pathw, Knowl, 1. Defin., If the line goe 
crosse the circle, and passe beside the centre, then is it 
called a corde, or a stryngline.] xs7o Biuincsiey Euclid 
in. Introd. 8 The knowledge of chordes and arkes. 1594 
Biunpevit Zxere. 1 (ed. 7) 102 A Chord is a right line 


drawne from one end of the Arch to the other end thereof. ; 


1726 tr, Gregory's Astron. 1, 509 Instead of the Chords the 
Ares themselves ..may be taken, 1836 Tiirtwat Greece 
III. xx. 146 The old wall, which was the chord of the arc. 
1849 Freenan Archit. 155 The altar was placed .. on the 
chord of the apse. x860 Twxoau Glace. 1. § 25. 185. 

Chord (kgid), sb.2 Forms: 6 corde, 6-8 cord, 
7 chorde, 8- chord. [Orig, cord, aphetic form of 
AccorD sé., q.v.; the 17th c. spelling chord arose 
from confusion with prec.: cf. the following. 

374 Cuampers Cyc, Chord is also used in musick, for 
the note, or string to be touched or sounded: in which 
sense, it is applicable to all the intervals of musick.] 

1. = Accord sd. 4; Agreement of musical 
sounds; ‘Z/. sounds in agreement, harmonies, 
strains. Ods. , ; 

201475 Sgn. lowe Degre 1077 With dulect pipes of many 
gordon 1592 Greene Azvt Cos Catch. u. 10 The Syrens 
--sound out most heauenly melodie in such pleasing cords, 
1636 Heatey Theopkrast. xix, 70 When he hearcth any 
Fidlers, he cannot hold but keepe time, and with a kind of 
inimicall esticulation .. imitate their chordes, __ 

2, JAfus. A combination of two ‘according’ or 
harmonions notes sounded together, a ConcorD. 
b. fl The notes added to a bass to make up a 
harmony or‘ chord’ in the mod. sense (see 3). Ods. 

2597 Mortey dutrod. Mus. 1,71 Pht. What isa Concord? 
Ma, It is a mixt sound .. entring with delight in the care, 
and is cyther perfect or vnperfect..a vnison, a fift, an eight 
+-be perfect cordes [x608 chordes.] 167 Pravron S vile 
Alus. t. vi. 23 Perfect Cords are these, a Fifth, an Hight, 
with their Compounds... Imperfect Cords are these, a Third, 
a Sixth, with their Compounds, 173%. Peruscn Sread. 
Harmony i, The Unison, the Fifth, the Fourth, and the 
octave of the key... require the Common Cords, that is to 
say, their 34, 5'%, and 8h for their Harmony or’ Accom- 
paniments..The Third, and the Sixth, .require the Uncom- 
mon Cords for their Harmon y, that is to say, their 34, 6th 
and 8, 1983 Ciampers Cycd, Supp., Chord is.sometimes 
-.used for accord. Thus we say the common chords to 
such a bass note, meaning its third, fifth, and octave. 

3. Afus. A combination, concordant or discord- 
ant, of three or more simultaneous notes according 
to the rules of harmony ; rately of two notes only. 

Common chord (also perfect chord): the combination of 
any note with its third (major or minor), perfect fifth, and 
octave, Chord is often used alone for comtsuton chord, e.g. 
‘the chord of C’. - : 2 

1752 tr. Ramean's Treat, Afus. iii, A chord is the dis- 
position of several Sounds heard together ..the perfect 
{chord] .. is Sapcerd of one note placed in the Bass, and 
of its’ Third, Fifth, and Octave: 19782 Bunney Hist. afus. 
IL, if. rzz Many of the bases. : begin with the chord of Cin- 
verted, 1864 Brownine A? Vogler xii, Give me the keys. 
T feel for the common chord again. 1868 Sia F. OuseLey 


* gans, Chore, mode of Singing. 
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Harmony 10 A chord is the simultancous sounding of 
several different notes, selected ‘according to fixed prin- 
ciples.and rules, 1870 A. Procter Leg. & Lyrics, Lost 
Chord, have sought, but I seek it vainly, That one lost - 
chord divine. 1875 BLASERNA Theory of Sound vi. (1883) 
1oz The above chord is the most consonant that exists in 
music; and it is therefore called the perfect chord. 

b: To break or spread a chord: to play the 
notes in succession instead of simultaneously. 

1879 F. Taytor in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 87/1 Arpeggio..in 
pianoforte music, the breaking or spreading of a chord, 
upwards or downwards. Jbid. 88/: In this case the order 
of breaking the chord. ..is left to the taste of the performer. 

4. transf. A harmonious combination of colours. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1V.v. iii. 52 The sacred chord 
of colour (blue, purple, and scarlet, with white and gold) as 
appointed in the Tabernacle. Jdid, V. 1x.xi. 322 The pecu- 
liar innovation of Turner was the perfection of the colour 
chord by means of scarlet, 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem, Light 
vii. 59 The larger scale of colour of the painter consists not 
of simple tones, but of what may be called chords of colour,’ 

hord, v1 rare, [f. prec. sb.: perh. a survival 


of Corp v1 short for accord.] zix. To accord 


-musically ; to form a chord (with); to harmonize. 


x866 Mrs. Stowe Little Foxes 3 Who should set a whole 
orchestra of instruments upon playing together, without the 
least provision or forethought as to their chording. fod. 
collog. It does not chord well with the other. 

Chord, v.2: see Corp v.* ‘ 

Chordal (kf1dal), a, [f Cuord s6,+-au.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the strings 


of a musical instrument. 7 
x6x9 J. Boys On Bh. Com. Prayer (Ps. xevili, Even, 
Service) All kind of musicke: Vocall, Sing to the Lord, 
Chordall, Praise kine upon the harpe, etc. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. vi. 239 The organs of the human 
voice are partly flutal, and partly chordal. . 

2. Phys. Relating to the chorda tympani, a 
branch of the facial nerve. , 

1872 Tuupicuum Chem. Phys. 2 ‘Chordal’ saliva. 1878 
Kinozetr Anim. Chent. 52 Chordal saliva is secreted by 
the submaxillary glands on irritation of a nerve... termed 
*Chorda tympani’. 1878 Bei Gegenbauer’s Anat, 406 The 
investment .. is chordal sheath. Las 

3. Afus. Relating to, or consisting of, chords. 
b. wansf. in Painting (see CHorn sb.2 4). 

x848 Rusuin Mod. Paint. U1. 11.1, vi. 50 It is only har- 
monious and chordal variety .. which is rightly agreeable. 
1881 Parry in Grove Dict. Aus. III. 157 The chordal com- 
binations were .. classified according to recognized degrees 
of consonance and dissonance. 1884 Noucon. & Indep. 27 
Mar. 310/2 Putting in a light chordal accompaniment. 3 

Chorded (kgidéd), a. [f. Conn sé, + -ED2.] 

1. Having chords or strings, 

ow Drvnen Song St. Cecilia's Day ii, When Jubal 
struck the corded Shell. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 197 The 
chorded lyre. 1835 Frase?’s Mag. XII. 542 Hermes strung 
the chorded lute. | 

2. Combined in chords, in harmony ; of sounds, 
and ¢vansf. of colours. rare, : 

850 Brownine Christm. Eve, ete. 177 A moon-rainbow. . 
With its seven proper colours chorded. 1875 B. ‘Tayior 
Faust 11, 124 Songs with chorded voices hymning. 

Chordee (kpudi). Path, Also 8 cordee. [ad. 
TV. cordée in’ chaudepisse cordée.) A painful in- 
flammatory downward curving of the penis. 

1708 Mortrux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Cordees, Buboes. 
1913 W. Cocknurs Gonorrhata (1728) 117 This..agrecing. . 
with chordé in French and corded in English, the impro- 
pricty..is‘very great when we say that any one has « 
Chordéc. 1801 Med. Frui. V. 381 Where a chordee and 
ee urins take place. 1879 T. Brvawr Pract. Surg. 

+ 540 gag 

+ Chore, chor (k6or), sb.1_ Obs. (corruptly in 5 
corde.) [ad. L. chor-zs (see Cuonus), at different 
times, and app. independently, viz. in OE, ME. (in 
Wyclif and Caxton), and prob, again in 16th c.] 

1, The choir or chancel of a church ; = CHomR 3. 

aztroo O. £, Chron. an, 1083 Pa Frencisce men brecen 
pone chor. axzoo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 326/37 Chorus, 
chor. 2a xz00 Léid. 546/43. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 158/4 
The quere or chore of the lady chapel, 1638 Brariuwarr 
Barnabee's Frnl. w, From Campe, chore, cottage, carpet. 

2. A dance, or company of dancers (L.‘chortts]. 

1382 Wyeur Fndg. xi. 34 With tymbrys and choris [ese 
tympants et choris), 1403 Caxton Gold, Leg. 58/3 Alle the 
wymen folowed her with tympanes and cordes [Z-ved, xv. 
20}. Jbid, 66/2 The wymen.camen out... syngyng wyth 


-choris and tympanes. 1647 Warp Simp, Codbler 28, L would , 


Essex Ladies would lead the Chore. | . 

8. A band, company, ‘crew’; = CHomt 6.- 
1572 ‘Bossewei. Armorie u. 108 Not for Momus or his 
insensate chore. «3637 B, Jonson Underzoods (ed. Bell), 
197, I_number these as being of the chore of contumely. * 
1760 C, Jounstox be ago (1967) IIT, 172 An affair that 
has Efren our chore the deepest wound we have ever re- 

ceived. : : 

4. A choir of singers; = Cuorn 2, 4. 

‘x6gx J. Jackson Zrue LvaxgsT. 11.95 The whole Chore 
of Heaven. .rejoycing at the conversion of a sinner. ‘2680 
Baxter <lasw. Stilline fl. xxxiv. 38 Their Vestments, Or- 

Chore (t{6-1), 5.2 dial, and U.S. [Phonetié 
variant of char, Cuare sb.1) paid 
1. ‘A small piece of domestic work, a little job, 


, achar’ (Bartlett Dict. Ayer.) ; see CHARE 50.1 5. 


1820 J. Fur Lett. Amer. xxi, 264 These I must call 
Americanisms ..,Chores .. little, odd, detached, or miscel- 
lancous pieces of business, 1838 Exerson Lit. Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) 11.214 Let us live in corners, and do chores. -2841-4 
— Ess. Art \. 152 They despatch the day’s weary chores. - 


She 
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x86g Mes. Warrney Gayworthys 120 After, sundown, when 
the chores were through. 1881-Seriéne?’s Mag. Mar. 704 
‘To procure and cut up bait and do other like chores!" 
” 3746 colding Gloss., Chuer, a chare, a Jobb of 
work, 1881 I. of Wight Gloss., Chur. 1882 W. Worcestersh. 
Gioss., ‘When thee’st done apa the chores, thee’canst go 
‘out of thee’samind,’ 1883 Hanipsk. Gloss., Choor. 1886 
Barnes Dorset Gioss., Choor, "3888 Exwortiy 1H: Soncerset 
Word-bk., Chore, a job; a piece of business; or work, Hence, 
chore-woman, chore-wori, 

2: Comb. as chore-girl, -mait, -womtai, -work. 

318,. Wnittier Poents, Telling the Bees x, Went drearily 
singing the chore-girl small, Draping each hive with a shred 
of black. 1874 Mrs, Wurrney We Girls vi. 134 William, 
the chore-man, had killed them on Saturday. | 

Elence Chore 2. zztr., to do ‘ chores’. 

1874 Mas. Wutrney We Girls vi. 127 The man .. who 
‘chored’ for us, 1885 W. M. THaver Gex, Grant v. (1887) 
63 Farming, choring .. was preferable to tanning leather. 

31746 Exmoor Scolading \, 208 Tha wut net break the Canitle- 
bone..wi’ chuering. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Choor, char, 
to do household work in the absence of a domestic servant. 
1888 Ecwortay W. Somerset Gloss., Chore, chory. ence 


- chorer, choring. 

Chore, obs. f. CHOREE, Core, 

{| Ghorea (kori%). Fath. [Short for L. chorea 
Sancti Viti, St. Vitus’s dance; L. charza, a. Gr. 
xopeta dance, f. xopés: see CHORUS. ] 

St. Vitus’s dance, a name given to the dancing 
madness (choreonandéa’) which spread in the 15th c. 
from Germany throughout Europe; an epidemic 
(probably been) characterized by contortions, 
convulsions, and macing: In 17th c. extended to 
the disease at present known by that name; a 
convulsive disorder, usually occurring in early life, 
and characterized by irregular involuntary con- 
tractions of the muscles, ¢sf. of the face and arms; 
also affecting horses. 

1686 Syoennam Sched. ntonit. Whs. (1695) 661 In quadam 
Convulsionis specie qu Chorea Sancti Viti vulgo appella- 
tur. 1704 J. Lex. Techn., Chorea Sancti Vitr} is 2. 
sort of Madness..wherein the Person affected. .ran hither 


Med. Frul, 
esticula- 


pertaining to. a dance, sb, a choree or trochee.] 
The metrical foot more commonly called TRocHEE, 


Choregy (kor7dzi, kp'rédzi). Gr. Anttg. [ad. 
Gr. xopyyta office of a xopyyés; see CHORAGUS, 
Cf. ¥, chorégie.] The function of a choragus in 
ancient Athens. 

1847 Grote Greece IIL, 0. xi. 163 The Liturgies of the 
state, 2 theyowere- calléd. i gee re ~ the 

* trierarchy, ‘chor gymnasiarchy, etc. x . Warp 
tr. Curtin’ Greet 538 The provision of choirs (choregy). 

Choreic: see CHorga and CHORER, 
Choreograph (kgridgraf). [£. (after CHorro- 
GRAPBY) Gr. xopefa+ -ypagos writer. In mod.F. 
chorégraphe.] A designer or arranger of a ballet. 
So Choreographer. | ; ; 

‘ "3896 Syuonns Grk. Poets Ser. 1. iv. z24 The whole re. 
sembles a theatrical. ZadZeax vivant which an enlightened 
choreograph., might design to represent the Garden of 
Eden,. 1886 B, Rooseverr Coder. Q. II. viii. r40, I am 

rotector of.the New York Terpsichorean Academy. I 

am father, mother, brother, even choreographer if need be. 
Choreographic (kp:r/jogreefik), a. Also (very 

frequently) choregraphic. [f. CHOREOGRAPH-¥ + 

t0,* In mod.F, chorégraphigque.] Pertaining to 

the.art‘of dancing, esp. ballet-dancing..- 
184. Luster Remin. Opera v, The indolent patrons of 

choreographic art. 1847 Idust. Lond. News 24 July 58/2 

The admirable ch: ic luctions at this theatre. 

ue owns Venet. Life v.73 The ballet at the Marionette 

is a trium 
stars of the choregraphi Taglioni, Cerito, etc. 

1878 Grove's Dict, Mus. I. 28/2 Some of eta charming 

melodies choreagraphic music hasto show. __ - 
Choreography (kpriiggrifi).+ Also chore:- 

graphy, choriography. _[mod. f, Gr. xopela 


dancing +; «ypaga -writing. ~Cf. mod. F. chord. - 


h of choreographic art. x868 AMfask Apr. 82 The - 


“| 888 - ; 
graphie,in both senses.] - a.. The written notation 
of dancing. ? Ods..‘b. The art of dancing: 

2178 Burney Hist, Mzes. (ed. 2) 11:1. 50 In Choregraphy 
an art invented about two hundred years ago to delineate the 
figures and steps of dances. 1844 Blackw, Mag. LV, 293 
Why not .. elevate choriography to the rank of one of the 
fine thy oe all re are to the 
quisite dancing. x! RAIG, Choregre 
presenting damning by signs, as anges 

Chorepiscopal (kderzpiskdpil), a [f. late 
L. chovepiscopus +-AL; see next.] Belonging toa 
chorepiscopus or country bishop of the early church. 

1839 YEOWELL Ane. Brit. Ch, viii. (1847) 83 The abbots... 


charm of ex. 
, the art of re. 
notes. 


are sometimes styled Bishops; and it is not improbable that , 


they exercised chorepiscopal authority. Macrear 
Celts ty. 6: As abbot of a famous plat cis Ne wielded 


ri ita ge rights in his society. 
+ orepiscope. Obs. rare—. fad. late L. 
chirepiscopus, a. Gr. xwpenicxoros country bishop, 


suffragan bishop, f. xwpa or xpos country + éni- | 


sxonos Bisuop, The Latin form is now commonly 
used,} A country or suffragan bishop of the early 
charch appointed to superintend churches at a 
distance from the city where the bishop of the 
diocese resided. 

1660 J. Luovn Prim, Zpisc, 56 The Churches never suf- 
fered a Presbyter, or Chorepiscope, to ordaine. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl, Pol. vit. viii.§ 4 The old Chorepiscopi. 
1839 Yeowett Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. (1847) 117 Where he had 
lived before as chorepiscopus. 1844 Lincarp Axglo-Sax. 
Ch, (1858) I. ii, 64 At a time when there were no fixed 
bishoprics in Wales.. there were iscopi in the neigh- 
bourhood. 1844 tr. Moshein’s Eccl. Hist. . 30 Chorepi» 
scopi, i.e. country bishops. This order held the middle 
rank between bishops and presbyters. 

Chori- (kéeri), before a vowel choris- (koeris), 
a. Gr. ype, xepis asunder, apart: used in botanical 
terms, as Choripetalous (-pe'tiles), @., having 
separate petals = PoLyPrraLous ; Chorisanthe- 
rous (-znpéres) @., having separate anthers; 
Chorisepalous (-se‘pilas) @., having separate 
sepals = POLYSEPALOUS. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 244 Choripetalous is., the 
most fitting name for a corolla the petals of which are 
separate, 2 

Chorial (kderidl), @ Anat. [f. Cnont-on+ 
-Au.j _Of or pertaining to the chorion. 

ac Bumsteap Ven, Dis. (1879) 782 Through the chorial 
covering, 

Choriamb (kdericemb, kpr-). Pros. [ad. L. 
choriambtus, a. Gr. xoplapBos, f. xop-eios CHOREE 
+tapBos Iams. Cf. F. choriambe. Also used in 
the Latin form.] A metrical foot composed of a 
choree followed by an iamb, and thus consisting 
of four syllables, the first and last long, the two 
others short. . 

1844 Beck & Fevron tr. Munk's Metres 129 The choriamb 
consists of six times, of which t are in the arsis, and 
three in the thesis. x850 Hannay pon tis Fontenoy 1. i. 
{L., If you had asked him what ‘religio' was, he would 

ave replied at once that it was a choriambus. 

Choriambie (kooriz-mbik, kpr-), @. Pros, [ad. 
L, choriambic-us, a. Gr. xoprapBrds, f. xoplapBos ; 
see prec. Cf. F. chorianedegue.] Consisting of or 
containing choriambs. b. as sd. (¢.) A choriambic 
verse: (2.) a choriamb. 

2613 R.C. Table Alh., Cortambickes, verses made by 
satyrists. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Choriambique, a foot in 
Meeter..as Hiebilibus. 1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 63 
The tetrasyllable Foot called Choriambic is beautiful and 
very frequent in our best Poets, ¢.g, Daughter of God and 
Man, accomplish’d Eve. Afziton. 1866 Fetton Anc. Mod. 
Gr. iv. 37% In choriambic and dactylic measure, . 

Choric (kgtik, kdorik), a. [ad. L. choric-as, 
a. Gr. xopucds, f. xopés ; see CHorus, Cf. F. cho- 
vigue.] 

i. Gy. Antig. Of or pertaining to a chorus (in 
Greek tragedy, etc.) ; in the style of a chorus, 

1830 tr. Aristophanes’ Wasps 155 Courageous... in the 
Choric dance, and brave in fight] 1846 Grots Greece 
1,1, xvi, 521 The rhythm of his choric songs. 2867 Swin- 
Burne Ess, § Stud, (1875) 168 The debateable question of 
choric metre. 


2. ‘Pertaining to a chorus or choir; choral. rare, 

3882 Trans. Victoria Inst. 312 Perfected beings combin- 
ing in choric adoration. : 

“Hence Ghorics sb. £1. (nonce-wd. after heroics, 
es bra etc.), the verses of a (Greek) chorus. 

x8z9 Lams Zetz..7 June 107 The Chorics (how do you 
like the word 7) of Samson Agonistes. 

Chorical, ¢. Obs. rare. 
prec. (sense I.) 

x Benttey Phal, 202 In Tetrametres and other 


{f. as prec. +-aL.] 


-Chorical Measures, -fit for Dances and Songs. 


‘!Chorion (kéerign). fa. Gr. xépioyv outer 

membrane of feetus.] - ¥ 

1. Anat. The outermost membrane enveloping 

the foetus before birth. 
Raynoin Byrth iM 

that's betweene the Monies 


The chorion of the ova fof the 


eptilia] 1s general thin.or 
coriaceous, seldom calcified or 


1864 F. Hace in 


CHORISTER, 


Wilson’s tr. Veshitze-prerdita L. 40 Meru was its ‘amnion, and 
the other mountains were its chorion. : 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

1826 Keir Phys. Bot. w. viii. §2 The Chorion, so named 
by Malpighi, is the soft and pulpy substance of the primitive 
nucleus of the seed. 

3. ane The cutis vera or true skin ; = Contust, 
1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 333 They. .terminate in th 
chorion of the skin. 1845 ‘Topp Bowslan Phys, Anat, L 

434 The chorion, or cutis, is tongh. 

+4. =Choroid tunic. Obs. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet.73 The thin membrane Chorion, 
Rig et that covereth the Ovaque sinew, : 

Choripetalous, ~sepalous, etc.: see CHORI-. 

Chorisis (koctisis). Bor. [a. Gr. xdprors 
wy jrigeond f. xwpi¢ey to separate,] ‘The splitting 
of an organ into parts, each of which is as perfect 
as its original, as the stamens of Hypericum,’ 

3838 LindLey /utvod. Bot. (1848) 1. 3 at ropose chortsis 
(xwptous) to define what I have called eduplication and the 
adjective choristate, to signify unlined. 84a Gray Struct, 
Bot. vi. § 3 (1880) 202 Beduplication or Chorisis, 2875 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 11. v. 528 Such a replace. 
ment of one stamen by two or more is termed by .. Eichler 
and others Collateral Chorisis. 

Chorism. (koerizm). Bot. [ad. Gr. xwpiopds 
separation, f. yapiCer to separate.}] = CHORISIS. 

1889 Atheneum 16 Mar. 350/2 FRev. Prof. Henslow] ex. 
plained the different ways by which pedicels of umbels are 
formed in each class ively. The‘ chorism’ and union 
of chords were illustrated and the effects produced. 

Chorist (kgtist, kéerist). Also 6 choriste. 
[a F. choriste, ad. med.L. chorista singer in a choir, 

. chorus CHOIR ; or f. CHOR-US + -I8T.] 

+1. A member of a choir. Ods. 

1538 Letanb Jin, I. 15 A Collegiate Paroche Chirch of a 
3 Erestes, 2 Clerkes, and 4 Choristes. 161 Corar,, Choriste, 
a Chorist; a singing man in a Queere, 1669 WoopuEap 
St. Teresa tt. xi. 94 Two Nuns; one a Chorist; the other a 
Lay-sister, 744 Lewis Life Pecocke 7 A Master, four 
low: »Clerks, conducts, chorists, etc, 2766 Entice Low. 
dont IV. 354. 

4b. transf A feathered chorister, Ods. 

77% Brit. Mag. 1V. 325 Now woodland chorists sing, 

. Gr. Autig. A member of the chorus in the 
— cee drama. 

1762 J. Brown Poetry §& Mus. § 6 (1763) 135 The Poet's 
Character became quite distinct from tharof Bhotist, Actor, 
or Dancer. 1853 Grore Greece XI, 1. Ixxxiii. 38 He 
(Dionysius)..sent reciters and chorists, skilful as well as 
highly trained, to exhibit his own poetical compositions. 

3. a. One who sings ina chomms, b. One who 
joins in the chorus of a song (sz00ce-2¢5¢). 

1838 Fraser’s Mag. X1. 425 The emotions actuating the 
chorists in a good drinking-song. 1863 Atheneum No, 
1956. 538/3 The orchestra and the chorists, 

Chori'state, a. Bot. tf Gr. xopirr-ds sepa- 
rated +-aTE by assoc. with /amstnare and the like.] 
Formed by chorisis or deduplication. 

1835 Linptey [see Cxorisis]. 1848 — /itvod. Bot. (ed. 4) 
338 Such choristate, unlined or multiplied stamens. 

Chorister (kg'rister). Forms: 4 queristre, 
querestere, 4-7 querester, 5 querestur, 6 que- 
ryster, querrister, quirrester, queristere, co- 
ruster, 6-8 querister, quirister (also arch. in g), 
7 querrester, quirester, quirrister, quorister, 
7-9 choirister, 7- chorister. [ME. gwerestre, 
-tstre, prob. ad, Anglo-Fr. czertstre var. of cuer- 
zste, ad. med,L. choresta alter cuer, quer Cuor: 
see Cuortst. The older pronunciation (kwi'ristaz) 
came down to the present century, and may still 
be heard. 

1. A member of a choir of singers. a. of a 
church choir; now sfec. a choir-boy. 

e1360 Song Deo Gratias in £. £. P. (1862) 124 Alle pe 
queristres in bat, ieee -On pat word [Deo gracias) . fast gon 
beicri. c1420 Chron, Vilod, sxx With inne be quere .. He 
herde queresters full mery syng, 1863 Act 27 Hex. VITI, 
c. 42 § rin Oxf & Camb, Buactm, 12 Chapleines, Clerkes, 
Corusters. 1593 Spenser £ithal, xii, The Choristers the 
joyous antheme sing. 26023 Secar Aon. Mil. & Civ. m1. 
xlviii, 184 The Quoristers and instruments of Musicke made 
melody. r61z Corcr., Anfant de ceur, 2 Quirester, or 
singing boy. a x672 Woon Life (1848) 133 zote, Sung by 
two thousand quoristers, 176§ Sterne 77. Shandy (1802) 
vi. vi 116 Like a quirister. 1966 Enric London IV. 11, 
13 priests, and four choiristers. 859 Gro. Euior A. Bede 
20 A melody. .sung by the pure voice of a boyish chorister. 

b. of an angelic choir. oo 

1584 Constastr, Poenrs (1859) 61 The angel-quiristers of 
th’ heavenly skyes, 1614 T. Apams Devil's Banquet 231 
Angels and Cherubins, the coelestiall Choristers. 1858-62 
Beverwee Hist, India 1, w. ij. 19 Heavenly quiristers, 
nymphsand demons, 1870 Rossetti Blessed Damozel iit, 
Her seemed she scarce had been a day One of God’s Chor- 
isters. ; A 

e. one of a flock of singing birds. _ . 

1396 Lonce Marg. Amer, x15 All you winged queristers 
of woode. 1674 Prayrorp Sési/ Mus, Pref. 4 The birds of 
the Air, those pret! ‘Winged Choristers, 1814 Cary Dante 
(Chandos) 195 Pie. eather'd quiristers, . 

+2, A singer. (often depretéative.) Obs. 

1589 Marprel. Bptt, (3843) 30 Among your roring quiristers. - 
r6ox Cornwattyzs £ss. 11, xlvi, (1631) 293, 1 am not mooued 
against Nero for anything more (excepting his Quiristers 
occupation). 1640 Gent Kuave in Gr. 1. i. Biiij, To say 
truth,-I am no good Querister. tee : 

$3. Gr. Antig. A member of ‘the chorus. Oés. 


CHORISTIC. 


+ x603 Hontann Plutarch's Afor. 456 Placed last in the 
dance by him who was the master chorister. . a 

+ 4. (?) One of a band. Ods. é 

1387 Trevisa Higder vit. xli, Pe secounde Edward, .loved 
strongliche oon of his queresters[v. x. awysteres, whistrers ; 
L. unune aliguem Jamiliarem). ¢1460 Towneley Myst., 2- 
ditinnt (1836) 310 Primus Denton. Now thou art myn owne 
querestur, I wote where thou wonnes. 1550 BaLe /wage 
Ch. Ivij, Mahometes doctoures and the popes queristers, 
yea still they are aloft in their beastly beggerye. 

5. Coméb. as chorister-bishop, -boy. - 

1649 J. Grecoris Learned Tracts 113 The Episcopus 
Choristarum was a Chorister Bishop chosen by his fellow 
Children upon S. Nicholas daie, did. 117 In Case the 
Chorister Bishop died within the Moneth, his Exsequies 
were, solemnized with an answerable plore Pomp and 
Sadness, x8r7 CoLerrpce Biog. Lit, If. xxiii289 A hymn 
. sung on the stage by the choirister boys! 1876 Darwin 
Axtobiog, in Life & Lett. 1, At Cambridge .. I sometimes 
hired the chorister boys to sing in my rooms. 

Hence Choristership, the office of a chorister ; 
Choristry, the performance of choristers (ave). 

3836 Act 27 Hen. VITT, c. 42 § x in Oxf. § Camb. Enactin. 
13 Chaplenshippes, Clerkeshippes, Corustershippes. 1862 
Mrs. H. Woon Afrs. Hallib, u. 1. (1864)156 Frank had leave 
to try for the vacant choristership, 185: Dopety Poems, 
Harps of Heaven, Rolling a sea of choristry. 

Choristic (koristik), a. vare. [f. med.L. 
chorista or CHORIST + -I¢.] Pertaining to a choir ; 
choric; choral. 1846 Worcester cites Crass. 

+ Choristical, a. Obs. rare~). [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to choristers or to a choir. 

1660 S. Fisner Rustichs Alarm Wks. (1679) 590 Ministers, 
Cathedrals, and a number more of such Choristical Church- 
geer, and the stipends thereto pertaining. 

Choristophyllous (kori:stofilas), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. xupiords separate + puddAov leaf + -ous.] 
‘ Having separate leaves (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Chorization (kéerizafan). Bot. [f. Gr. 
xepi¢-ev (see CHORISIS) + -ATION.] =CHORISIS. 

1849 J. H. Bacrour JAfan. Bot. 184 Produced. .only a pro- 
cess of dilamination, or chorization. 1875 idid. (ed. 5) 371 
Parts of the flower are often increased by a process of de- 
duplication, unlining, dilamination, or chorization, i.e. the 
separation of a lamina from organs already formed. 

{| Chorizontes (k6crizpntiz), sb. pl. [a. Gr. 
ywpiCovres pl. of pr. pple. of xapitey to separate.] 
In ancient Greek, ‘A name ig to those gram- 
marians who ascribed the Iliad and Odyssey to 
different authors’ (Liddell and Scott). So (in 
this or analogous senses) the sing. Chorizont ; also, 
Ghorizontal, Chorizontic ads. ; Chorizontist. 

1887 A thenzum 12 Feb. 218/3 We .. knew that he (Prof. 
Jebb] was a ‘chorizont’, 1868 GLapstone Juv. Mundi i. 
(2870) 13 The chorizontes, so called because they separate 
the authorship of the Iiad from that of the Odyssey. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 16 Apr. 563/1 Any ‘chorizontal’ attempts are 
condemned to failure..the one thing approaching to sanity 
in the insane Shakspeare-Bacon craze is that it..recognizes 
this. 1895 Contentp. Rev. XXVI. 239 A ‘chorizontic’ or 
separatist position is adopted, 1873 Contemp, Rev, XXII. 
40x Too much of a Chorizontist to suit his own view. 

Chork, v. (now Se.) [A variant of CHARK, with 
mimetic adaptation: cf. Camrx.] To make the 
noise which the feet do when the shoes are full of 
water. (Formerly =CHark.) 

1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Cherkyn’ or chorkyn’ or frac- 
chyn’ as newe cartys or plowys, stridco, 172x Ramsay To 
W, Starrat 29 Aft have I wid through glens with chorking 
feet. fod, Sc, My feet are chorking with water. : 

[Chorl, mistake (in some dicts.) for CHOIL.] 

Chorl, -ish, -ysshe, obs. ff. of CHURL, -ISH. 

Chorograph (koerograf). [f. Gr. xd&pa or x@pos 
place, spot + ~ypag-os: see next.] | An instrument 
invented by Prof. Wallace, of Edinburgh, to deter- 
mine the position of a station, having given the 
angles made by it to three points in the same plane 
whose positions are known; the problem which is 
more quickly and roughly solved by the Stafzoz- 
pointer, : 
an W. Watiace Geo, Theorents, 134, 153. F 
Chorographer (korg‘grifex). Also 7 (in 
Burton) coro-. [f. Gr. xupoypdg-os describing 
countries (ff ydépa or xpos. country, district + 
-ypaos, f, ypdpay to write) +-ER1; cf. geographer, 
astronomer.] One that describes, or delineates, a 
particular country or district, 

-x6x0 Hottanp Camden's Brit. Pref., Christopher Saxton 

and John Norden most skilfull cra a ect 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat, Mel, To Rdr.-45 Cyprian Echonius,-a Spanish 
ie her. @ 1635 Cornet /7¢r Bor, 82 To Camdens eye, 
Englands chorographer. 1742 Firnpinc Fos. Andrews 
uu. i, The others should.. be termed topographers or Choro- 
graphers..it being the business of the latter chiefly to 
describe countries and_cities. 1796 Peace Asonymt. 35 
The Chorographer of East Kent, Dr. Christopher Packe. 
1816 Monthly Rev. UXXX. 50 The bridges in our roads 
also are commonly so narrow, etc. Wherever such public 
nuisarices exist, the chorographer should denounce them. 

Chorographic (kocregriefik), _ a. 


xewpoypacuic-bs, f. xupoypdpas; see- prec. In F. 


chorographique.] Pertaining: or relating to the - 


description or delineation of a country or dis- 
trict. ; hake 


x674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland it. : An old’ Chorographick | 


table. 1862 Merivate Row, urp. (1865) IV. xxxix. 404 
The notion tha¢ the Romans had no chorographic maps. 


[ad.’ Gr. 


: * 884 


Chorographical (kosregrefikil), @. Also 7 
(in Burton) coro-. [f. as prec.+-an.] =prec. 

1593, Norven Sec. Brit. (titde) The first parte.. An 
historicall and chorographicall discription of Middlesex. 
1612 Drayton's Poly-olb. Aiij, The Author ,.a Choro- 
graphicall poet. x95 Phils Trans. XLVI. 1. 322 We 
drew a chorographical map of the country. 1841 D’Israr.t 
Amen, Lit. (1859) Ul. 218 The ‘Poly-olbion’ is a choro- 
graphical description of England and Wales. 


Chorographically (kooregreefikali), adv. [f. 


’ prec. +-LY 2.] In.a chorographical manner; ac- 


cording to, or in relation to; chorography. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1, xxxv. Lj b, Chorographically to 
make a carde, whereby you may redily know the true dis- 
tance and situation of places. 1610 Hottanp Camden's 
Brit. 1. 459 Let us survey it Chorographically, 1883 C. P. 
Soutu-in Nature XXVIT. 315 This is interesting both 
chronologically and chorographically. - 

Chorography! (korggrafi). [a. F. choro- 
eraphie, or ad. L. chiérographia, a. Gr. xopoypagta, 
{. x&pa or x@pos +-ypaqua writing. A term, with 
its family of words, greatly in vogue in 17thc., 
but now little used, its ancient sphere being covered 
by geography and topography jointly.] 

i. The art or practice of describing, or of deline- 
ating on a map or chart, particular regions, or 
districts ; as distinguished from geography, taken 
as dealing with the earth in general, and (less 
distinctly) from ¢ofography, which deals with par- 
ticular places, as towns, etc. 

1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosstogr. Glasse 7 Chorographie 
shewith the partes of th’ earth diuided in themselues. 1570 
Dee MWath.Pref.17 Chorographie seemethto bean underling, 
and atwig, of Geographie. 1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 299 Except 
there be any thing of Chorography in the Map of Oxford- 
shire press to this Essay. 1862 Merivate Row. Entp. 
(1865) IV. xxxix. 4o2 The curious specimen of ancient choro- 
graphy called the Peutinger Table. 

2. concr. A description or delineation of a par- 
ticular region or district. 

1570-6 LamBarDe Peramdb, Kent (1826) 157, ] having under- 
taken the chorography of this shyre. 1683 Cave Zcclesi- 
astict, Eusebius 19 The first [Book] containing a Choro- 
graphy of Judwa. 1850 Leiren Afiller's Anc. Art 626 A 
pictorial chorography and ethnography. 

3. tvansf. The natural configuration and features 
of a region (which form the subject matter of its 
chorography in sense 2). (Cf geography.) 

1637 Moryson /#iz. ut, t. i, 12 Let a Traueller obserue .. 
the fruitfulnesse of each Countrey. .the healthfulnesse of the 
Aire, the Chorography, etc. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. 
Med. u. § 8, 1 have..seene severall Countries, beheld the 
nature of their climes, the Chorogranhy of their provinces, 
etc. x85x Sir F. Parcrave Norm. § Eug. 1. 343 Renders 
its chorography singularly conspicuous. 

Chorography ® (korg grafi). ?Ods. [f Gr. 
xopo-s dance + -ypaqia writing: cf. CHOREOGRAPHY. } 
The art of dance notation. 

1710 J. Essex (¢it/e) Treatis of Chorography, or the art of 
dancing Country Dances after a new Character. Translated 
from the French of Monsieur Feuillet. 1806 Ax. Rev. IV. 
720 Chorography, or the art of writing dances in specific 
characters. 1877 Zuncycl. Brit. s.v. Dance, Chorography, 
or orchesography, the art of dancing notation. 

Also 7-8 


Choroid (kéroid), a. (sb.) Anat. 
-oide. f[ad. Gr. yxopoetijs, corrupt reading for 
xoproadys (x. xerwv ‘the choroid coat of the eye’ 
Galen), f. xéptoy (see CHORION) + €f50s resem- 
blance.} Applied to certain structures resembling 
the chorion in form and vascularity ; and to struc- 


_ tures connected with these. 


1. Chorotd coat (or tttnic) : a vascular membrane 
lining the eye-ball, between the sclerotic coat and 
the retina, continuous in front with the iris, and 
containing numerous dark pigment cells. Chorotd 
gland: a gland-like plexus of blood-vessels of 
crescentic or annular form, imbedded in the choroid 
coat of the eye in osseous fishes. Chorotd mem- 
brane =choroid coat; seealso 2. Choroid muscle: 
the ciliary muscle of the eye. - 3 

2743 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 44 The choroid Coat on 
the Outside of the Retina, 1764 Rein /uguizy vi. § 12 The 
.-function of the choroid membrane, 19778 Phil. Trans. 
LXVIII. gr There was .. a dispute .. whether the choroid 
coat of the cye or the retina was the immediate cause of 
vision. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 553/2 The so-called 
choroid gland in the eyes of Fishes. -184x-gr T. R. Jonus 
Anim, Kingd, (ed. 4) 70r A vascular organ ., called. the 
‘choroid gland’ bythe olderanatomists. .of'a crescentic form, 
and always of a deep red colour, - 1881 Tytor Authrop. 70 
ie black pigment lining’ the choroid coat at the back of 
the eye. ape ee ‘ 

2. Choroid membrane; a name for the pia mater 
(Chambers Cyc/.), and for the veltm interposttum 
of the brain (Mayne Zp. Lex.) ; app. obs. in both 
senses; seealsol. Choroid plexus: a-plexus of 
blood-vessels connected by a thin membrane de- 
rived from the g7a.mater, in each lateral ventricle 


of the brain, forming. a'cord-like border on each 


side of the velzm interpositum; also applied to 
similar structures in the third and fourth ventricles: 
Chorgid artery, posterior ch. a.:. two-arteries 


arising respectively from the internal carotid and ~ 


the posterior cerebral arteries on each side, and 


CHORUS. 


contributing to form the choroid ‘plexus. ‘Choroid 
vein: a vein connected with the choroid plexus, 


- [1696 Prunus, Choroides, the folding of the Carotid 


Artery in the Brain. 19731 Batwey, Choroides Plexus. 
x75 Cuampers Cycl., Chovoides is particularly used for the 
inner_membrane which immediately invests the brain.] 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. J. 493/t After having given off the 
choroid artery, the internal carotid divides, 1842 E. Wu-- 
son Anat, Vade Mec, 377 The Choroid plexus is a vascular 
fringe extending obliquely across the floor of the Jateral 
ventricle. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Choroid vein of cerchrun, 
a vein in the outer border of each choroid plexus. : 

3. ellzpt. as sb. The choroid coat or gland; seer. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 265 The Choroide is the seat of 
vision and not the retina. 1800 Youne Méech. Eye Ibid. 
XCI. 79 The horse-shoe-like appearance of the choroid of 
fishes, 1842 E, Witson Anat. Vade Afec. 450'The Choroid 
is a vascular membrane of a rich chocolate-brown colour 
upon its external surface, and of a deep black colour within. 

tb. .Formerly also choroides, choroeides. * 

(App. this was also used for the choroid membrane and 
the choroid plexus ; see 2.) 

634, T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. 183 Some call this 
coat Choroides, because it is woven with many veines and 
arteries, like the coat Chorion. 1676 Phi, Trans. XI. 746 
Why the Uvea or Choroides is black in Men, but of divers 
colours in Brutes. 1822 Imison Se. & Art (ed. Webster) I. 
251 The whole of the choroides is opaque. 

Hence Choroidal a. +a. belonging to the 
choroid membrane of the brain (ods.); b. belong- 
ing to the choroid coat of the eye ; Choroi-dean @., 
pertaining to the choroid (plexus); choroidean 
artery =choroid artery, see 2; Choroidi-tis, Path, 
[see -1T18], inflammation of the choroid coat. ~ 

168: tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Choroeidal (mispr. 
chorodeidal], belonging to the net, like to the infoldings 
about the brain. 1875 H. Watton Dis, Eye Introd. 22 
The choroidal pigment. Jé/ad. 713 Choroidal complica: 
tions. 28421. Witson Anat. Vade Afec. 282 The Choroi- 
dean is a small branch which is given off from the internal 
carotid, 1878 A. Hasitton Werv. Dis. 66 Blindness... 
which was the result of suppurative choroiditis. 

Chorol, bad spelling of coro, ConoLia. 

Chorological (kocrelp'dzikal), a. [f. next+ 
-10+-aL.] Of or pertaining to chorology. 

31858 Lincarp Anglo-Saxon Ch. 1. App. F. 349 Without 
entering into the chronological or chorological difficulties 
which the subject .. presents, I shall content myself with 
briefly enumerating the bishoprics known. . 

Chorology (korplédgi). [f. Gr. xdpa, xépos 
country, region +--Aoyta discourse; see -LoGy.] 
‘The scientific study of the geographical extent or | 
limits of anything. 

1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man. iv. 74 The chorology of 
organisms, the doctrine, that is, of the geographical aud 
topographical distribution ‘of animal and vegetable species, 
1879 Huxuey Crayish ii. 46 The answer to the third 
question * Where is it found?’ would represent what we 
know of its Distribution or Chorology. Ibid. 47 Factscom- 
prised under Morphology, Physiology, and Chorology. 

Chorometry-(korg'métri). [f. Gr. xopoperpla, 
f.xupa or .x&pos country + -perpia measuring.] 
‘The art of surveying a country.’ 

3823 Crass Techn, Dict, | 
Chortle (ttl), v. zzir. A factitious word 
introduced by the author of Through the Looking- 
Glass, and jocularly used by others after him,- 
app. with some suggestion of chuckle, and of snort. 
[Quite unconnected with CuuRTLE.] 

1872 L. Carrot, Through Looking-Glass i, ‘O frabjous 
day! Callooh! Callay!’ He chortled in his joy. 1876 
Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly xxxii_ 242 It makes the 
cynic and the worldly-minded man to chuckle and chortle 
with an open joy. 1887 Athena 3 Dec, 751/1 A means 
of exciting cynical ‘chortling’. 1888 Daily News 10 Jan. 
5/2, So may chortle the Anthropophagi, 

horus (kooerds), sb. Pl. choruses. fa. L. 
chorus dance, band of dancers and singers, etc. (in 
med.L., choir of a church), a. Gr. xopés dance; 
band of dancers, chorus (sense 1), etc. Cf. Cuorn.] 

1. Gr. Antig. An organized band of singers and 
dancers in the religious festivals and_ dramatic per- 


formances of ancient Greece._-b+ The song. sing 


by the chorus. . peere A 
In the Attic tragedy, thé chorus were ‘interested spec- 
tators', sympathizing with the fortunes of the characters 
and giving expression, between the ‘acts’, to the moral an 
religious sentiments evoked by the action of the play. . 
1606 Baysxerr Cru. Life 149 He*introduceth Poets to 
sing Himnes to their Gods, and teacheth the maner of their 
Chori in their sacrifices. 64x Mitton Ch. Govt, u.-Introd., 
Intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold, 
chorusofhallelujahs and harpingsymphonies. @1789 Burney 
Hist, Maus (ed, 2) I. ix. 158 The great choruses, or interludes 
were generally four in number. 1807 Roninson Ascheol. 
Greta 1. xxii, x00 Fifteen persons were to constitute a tragic 
chorus, 1836 THirtwatt Greece HI. xviii. 74 Aeschylus .. 
superintended the evolutions of his chorusses. coe 
_ @. In English drama, imitated or adapted from 
the chorus of Attic tragedy, as in Gorbodtic, and 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes; by Shakspere and 
other Elizabethan dramatists reduced to a single 
personage, who speaks the prologue, and explains 
or, comments upon the course of events. : 
xg6x Norton & Sacnv. Gorboduc, Names of the Speakers 
Gorboduc..etc. ,Chorus, foure auncient and sage men of 
Brittaine. c1ggo Martowr Faust vii. (Anter Chorus), 
What there he did, in trial of his art, I leave untold. 1594 
Kyp Cornelia in, Cornelia, Say gentle sisters, tell me, and 


os, 


‘OHORYS. 


‘believe It grievés me that I know not why ‘you gfieve. 
Chorus: OQ poor Cornelia, have not we good cause. 1599 
Suaks. Hen. V, Prol. 32 Admit me Chorus to this Historie, 
1662 -—— Han, ut. ii, 255 Y’are as good as a Chorus, my 
Lord, x6rx — Wnt. 7. w.i, Enter Time, the Chorus. 
x67x, Mitton Samisoz, The, Persons..Chorus of Danites, 
. 1863 Mrs. C, Crarke Shaks. Char. xviii. 470 He is also 
accustomed to introduce a character as a sort of chorus, 

to detail the progress of events to his audience; 1878 H. 

James Fir, Poets § Nov. (1884) 231 In this tale... .the poet 

never Pou chorus$ situations speak for themselves. 

. x602 Return fr. Parnass. 1. i.(Arb.) 21 Sighs are the 
Chorus in our Tragedie.- 1634 Massincer Very Woman 
iv. fii, But your’s, is pity, A noble chorus to my wretched 
story. 
+o. Jig. [L. chorus, Gr. xopés.] Applied to the 
soaeeny of planets, moving in rhythmical and 
regular order round the sun. (Cf. Core 6.) 

1660 Strantey Hist. Philos. (tzox) 10 The True System of 
the Universe, which places'the Sun in the Center, and the 
Earth in the Planetary Chorus, 2720 Warertanp Light 
Sevm. 87 The Sun, with its planetary Chorus dancing 
round it.’ 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. § 5. 80 The chorus 
6f-planets moving periodically, uniform laws, in their 
several orbits about {the sun]. 


b. tvansf. The ‘simultaneous utterance of any 
vocal‘ sounds, as speech, laughter, etc., by a number 
of persons ; the sounds so uttered. so of ani- 
“mals, e.g. the ‘ music’ of hounds in full ery. 

1938 Somervitte Chase u. 249 Hark! now again the 
Chorus fills. 1783 Jounson Lett. Mrs. Thrale 5 July, 
Eight children in a small house will probably make a chorus 
not very diverting, 1862 Lapy WaALtace tr. Mendelssohu's 
Lett. Mar, “18 t [They] broke into a_ chorus of loud 
laughter. 1870 I, Peacock Raff Skir? III. 97 A general 
chorus of bad language, 188x Grant Camerondans I. iv. 58 
All the dogs..kept up a chorus of mingled whining and 
barking.. 

e. in 


x chorus: with simultaneous utterance ; 
(singing, speaking, etc.) all together. 

180s Fosrer Zss, 11 iv. 166 Ifall the nation were to laugh 
in chorus, 83x Kingsuey Yeas¢ xiii, [A song] of the 
lowest flash London school..was roared in chorus. 

§. Mus. A vocal composition for a considerable 
body of singers, written in any number of parts, 
but most usually in four, each part being sung by 
a number of voices. A double chorus is a. chorus 
written for two choirs, usually in eight parts. 
ae 374 Hanpet Leté. Fenuens 2 Oct., Would not the words, 


it out among the Heathen that the Lord is King’, be 
sufficient for our Chorus? 3862 Lany Wattace tr. Men- 
delssohn’s Lett, 16 Oct. 1830 If I were to take the first 
yerse of ‘Vom Himmel hoch’ as a separate grand chorus. 
1880 Grove Dict. Mus. I. 384 Choruses for 2 choirs are 
called double choruses. . The two choirs answer one another, 
and _ the. effect _is b quite different from that of 8 real_ parts. 
oid. 646 The Hallelujah. Chorus in the Messiah is known- 


to eva one A 3 : 

6. The'refrain or burden of a song,-which the 
audience join, the performer in singin ; ; 
. 3599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. Palinode, Azzo. From 
panish shrugs..and all affected humours. Chorus. Good 
Mercury defend us. 1752 Smonverr. Per. Pic. ii, The com- 
modore, the lieutenant, and landlord, joined in the chorus. 
1840 Lever Chas, O'Malley vi,-Mr, Bodkin .. bespoke a 
chorus to his chaunt. Gr ang el Veasi xiii, ‘Coorus, 
boys, coorus!’ and the chorus burst out, ‘Then here’s a 
curse on varmers all’, @1876 G. Dawson Lect. Songs 
.-| Shaks. (2888) 45 The chorus of a song must be nonsense, or 

how, could you expect the company tojoinin? = + 

“Dy tramgfl ib 

.'t790 Burne Tam O'Shanter 50 The souter tauld his 
*“queerest stories: The landlord's ‘laugh was ‘ready chorus. 

184g Foro Handbk. Spain § x. 20 Unextinguishable laugh- 
ter forms the chorus of conversation, - vr ae 

- 7." Comd.,-a8 .chorus-leading vbl sb., -fke adj. 
aud adv.,emaster; -singer, -ttacher, ete. ~ 

1884 Graphic 13 Sept. 278/2 The ‘*chorus-ladies’ fair and 

‘numerous: i873 Symonps Grk. Poets. v.; 147° A father 

taught the trade of flute-playing and *chorus-ieading and 


yerse-making to. his” son, - Hicker tr. Aristoph. 
(872) T1, 5°% I will celebrate thee with *chorus-loving 
odes. 1830 TI, Mitcnett Avistoph, I, 202_The office of _ 


choregus,-or *choris-master, was -both honourable and ex- 
pensiye. 1813 Zam. 10 May 297/2 The: lowest order. of 
*chorus-singers at’ Drury-Lane, 1873 Symonns Grk. Poets 
. .¥, 147’Simonides exercised his calling of *chorus-teacher at_ 
.' Chorus (k6*rds), v. Pa: 1. and pple: chorused _ 
Gast). (é ee Sb ee 8 ees ee 
Vou. Tt, : 


‘OL. 5 sa 


386 
“L ctitr. To'sing or speak in‘ chorus. 


“2748 Ricnarpson Clarissa VI. 228 (D:) Then -they all 
chorus’d upon me—‘ Such a character as Miss Harlowe’s’, 
cried one—‘ A lady of so much generosity’..another. 1826 
Disraews Viv..Grey 1. iv. 9 ‘Down with the manager !’ he 
cried—His Satellites chorussed. _ 

2. trazs. To'sing or utter in chorus. 

2826 Scorr Woods/. xxxviii, All England was engaged in 
carnegie favourite ditty. x8s¢ Mavwe Rew Scalp 
Hunt. ii, We all rose to our feet and chorused the ‘ Star- 
spangled Banner’. ¢x875 Mrs. ALEXANDER Wooin' o'f 
xxx, ‘Wherever did Mrs. Berry pick up such people?’ 
chorussed the ladies of the family. 

8. ¢rans. To furnish with a chorus or refrain, to 
sing the chorus of, b. fig. To add an expression 
of assent, etc., to (another’s utterances) ; to ‘echo’, 

1703 De For True-d. Eng., Brittania 57 Let ev’ry Song be 
Chorust with his Name. ‘1809 Crasse Zales xx. Brothers, 
He seldom spoke, But sometimes sang and chorus’d— 
‘ Hearts of Oak’. 1836 E, Howarn &. Reefer xliv, When 
I cry chorus, chorus me standing. 

Hence Gho’ruser (C. Lamb). 

Chos, var. of CHooss, sd. Obs. 

Choschinomancy : sce CosornomaNcy, 

It Chose (oz), sb. [a. F. chose:—L. causa matter, 
affair, thing. 

1. Law. A thing, chattel, piece of property (in 
chose in action, etc.: see quot. 1670, 1875). 

1670 Biount Law Dict., Chose in action, is a thing in- 
corporeal and onely a right, as an annuity, obligation for 
Debt,—and generally all Causes of Suit for any Debt or 
Duty, Trespass or Wrong, are to be accounted Choses in 
action. 1967 Biackstone Cosnm, II. Thus money due 
on a bond is a chose in action. x853 Warton Pennsylv. 
Digest 168 Choses in action of the wife cannot be attached 
for the husband's debt. 1875 Posts Gaius iv. (ed. 2) 611 
Choses in possession (movables) and choses in action (obli- 
gations) may be sold after the institution of a suit. 

2. An excuse. Obs. 

rs.. Plunpton Corr. 198, I have sent to Wright of Idell 
for the money..and he saith he hath it not to Jen, and 
makes choses, and so I can get none nowhere. 

+8. Thing (as a general term for a thing not 
more particularly named). Odés. 

1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prod. 447. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
de P, R. xvi. xxxix. (Tollem, MS.) And sumwhat passep of 
pe priue chose (1535 privy chose] of woman. 

+Chose, Z7/. a. obs. f. CHosen: see CHOOSE v. 

ot oe Zootomia 38 A discreetly chose object. 
2734 Byron Rez. (1854) I. 1, 23 When the new chose Fellows 
go from our table. 

‘Chose, pa. t. of Croose v., and var. CHoosE sé. 

Chosed, ppl. a. =chosen: see CHOOSE v. A. 7. 

Chosen (t{owz’n), g4/. a. For forms see Cooosz 
v. Used adjectively in the senses of the verb. 

1. Taken hy preference, selected, picked out. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xx. Ixxiii, (1495) goo A 
drope of chosen mylke. 1483 Cath. Angi, 64 Chosyn, 
electus, selectus. s9t Suaus, Hen, VI, 1. iv, % A guar 
of chosen Shot I had. x6xx Biere Zx. xv. 4 His chosen 
captaines also are drowned in the red Sea. 1614 Lonce tr. 
Seneca, Life i, The most chosen Romanes. 1765 GaRRICK 
in G. Colman Posth, Lett. (1820) 270 Three Vols, of the 
most chosen Songs in the french language. 1848 Lytton 
Harold x. i, White seemed his chosen colour. 187: R. 
ExusCatullus \xiv. 4 Achosen array, rare bloom of valorous 


sol. 18x9 Byron $vat 11. ccii, She was one Made but 
to love, to feel that she was his Who was her chosen. 

2., Theol, Chosen of God ; elect. 

1382 Wvcerr 1 Pet. ii. 9 3¢ ben a kynde chosun [1388 
chosun kyn]j. 1533 Fara Answu, More (1829) t57 The holy 
and chosen peaple of God. 3335 CoverDAte 4ets ix. 15 
For this man is a chosen vessell vntome. xg94 Br. J. Kine 
Fouas (x618) 214 The best and chosenest member I haue 
shall doe thee seruice. x7xz Appison Sfect. No. 405 ? 6 
Those who were stiled the chosen People, 1827 Portox 
Course T. vi, That warred Against the chosen saints. 

b. absol. Elect. (mostly £7.) 

* ex200 Trin, Coll. Hom: 93 Pe holie procession, pe he wile 
maken a domes dai mid hise chosene. ¢ 3340 Cursor Af. 
1609 (Trin.) He him seif to pyne didde For his chosen on 
rode tre. 1840 CoverpaLe Fruit/, Less. Wks. (1844) y. 400 
He maketh his chosen to be like-fashioned into the image 
of his Son. rsggo Bate Sed. Wks, (1849) 796 To their con- 
fusion and to the chosen’s comfort. 1625 Bacon Zss. Truth 
(Arb.) goo He. .inspireth Light, into the Face of his Chosen, 
1814 Soutary Roderick iv, The servant and the chosen of 
the Lord. | ; 

Chosling, var. of CHooBELING. Ods. 

Choss, var. of CHoosE sb. Obs. 

Chost, var, of Cust 54,2, Ods., strife, and Jousr. 

+ Chote.. Obs.=I wot. (see CH prov.) 

1529’ More Dyaloge:119 b/x [A rtistic speaks] ¥ch can not 
tell you wel why, but chote well yt hath. : 

}Chouan (fean), sd.1 ° [F.: variously con- 
jectured to be from the name of Jean Chouan, said 
to be one of their leaders, and from chouan at 
older form of chat-/want a species of owl, Prob- 
ably the coincidence suggested the appellation] 
-A name given to ixregular bands who maintained 
im.the west of France -a isan war. against the 
Republic and the. first -Empire, .after-.1793, and 
also appeared again: in‘ 1832 ;. hence. a .polemical 


name for partisans of the:Bourbons. Also atirib- - 


1994 European Mag. XXV1.,307 ‘The Chouans... derive 


-their name from their first leaders,.three brothers, the sons 


of a postmaster in‘Brittany. ” 180g Revolut, Phitarch Itt. 


xxg-6.The first bedy'of Chouan troops heard of, were tHose 


. CHOUGH. - 


assembled in the winter-of 1794 betwéen Laval and La 
Gravelle. 1837 Penny Cyc. VII. 117/2 Some of the Royalist 
officers .. became chiefs of Chouan fies, 1868 Times 
Eccentr. Anim, Creation 339 The officer .. was surprised 
and killed m this room by some chovans. 

Hence Chouanize v., to play the Chonan; 
Chouanizing vii, sb. 

1847 T. Repnean tr. Thiers’ Fr, Rev. (1860) 1. xxxix. 481 
Emigrants ..were very scarce .. wherever civil war raged 
with its dangers and horrors. They affected great disdain 
for this species of service, and call it Chouannising. 

|Chouan, 56.2 Obs. [F. chouan, in same 
sense.}] The seed of Anabases tamariscifolia used 
to mix with carmine, 

3712 tr. Ponzet's Hist. Drugs (172s) 2 Of the_Chouan in 
French, or carmine seed. 1753 CHampens Cycl, Susy, 
Chouan. called by some also carmine seed..a very light and 
chaffy seed. .of an acid taste, and a yellowish green colour, 
but is larger than worm-seed. .It is called green worm seed, 
in our catalogues. 1764 T. H. Croxer, ete. Dict. Arts, 
Chouan ..the Levant name for the seed of a species of 
santolina, known among us by that, of carmine-seed, from 
its being often used in the preparation of that drug. 1791 
Hamutton Berthollet's Dyeing 11, 11. iti. 180, 1819 REESCycé, 
s.v. Cochineal, The French add to the infusion of cochineal 
a small proportion of. .chouan..from the Levant. 

Chouder, obs. form of CHownER. 

Chough (tfof). Forms: 4 chose, 4-5 choughe, 
(s)chowhe, 4-7 choghe, 5 chow3e, chows, cowe, 
kowe, 5-6 choughe, 6 chowgh(e, (7 chugh, 
choff, chooffe, chaugh), §-chough, [ME. cho3e, 
etc. 3 not found in OE., which had in same sense 
the forms c/o, céo, ciae, chyae (? for cyhae). Cog- 
nate with MDu. canwe, Du. kaw, app. from a 
WGer. type *2éwa, whence also ONF, canwe, cave, 
OF. choé, choue, Walloon chauwe, chowe; also 
OHG. chéha, ché, MLG. ké ; and ON. *d, *h¢, 
whence Da. daa, and north. ME. kaa, 2a, mod.Sc. 
hae, occas. ME. co, coo, jackdaw. The relationship 
of the various types to each other is not clearly 
made out: Prof. Sievers suggests the existence of 
an OTeut. type with accent-mutation £4-hwé-— 
kéwi'-. But whether the early OE. céae in Erf. 
GL, and chyae in Epinal, can be brought under 
these is doubted. The ME. variant cowe, beside 
chowe, strongly suggests for these forms adoption 
from OF. ; but the cho3e, chozohe forms cannot be 
thus explained.] . 

lL. A bird of the crow family; formerly applied 
somewhat widely to all the smaller chattering 
species, but especially to the common Jackdaw, 

a, (¢ 1000 Aairric Graz, 1x. (Z.)70 Haec cornix, peos ceo, 
— Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 132/4 Gracculus, vel monedula, 
ceo.) ¢x305 £. £. P, (1862) 76 Blake monekes he se3 As hit 
crowen & chogen were. ¢1381 CuHaucer Parl, Foules 345 
The thefe the Chowgh [v. 7. crow(e, chough(e, choghe, 
chowhe, clough] and eke the iangling py. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 307 Pe chou3zhe [sonedu/a] answerde 
nou3t._r40r Pol. Poenrs (1859) II. 40 Chyteryng as chow3es, 
1481 Caxton Myrr. u. xvi. ror The chowe whan she 
fyndeth gold or syluer .. hydeth and bereth it away. 1519 
Eforman Vredg. 101 Chowghis and staris flee to gether in a 
flocke. xggo Patscr,, Choughe a yong crowe, corne?ile. 
1532-3 Act a4 Hex. VIII, x, Rookes, Crowes, and Choughs, 
doe yeerely deuoure and consume a wonderful and mar- 
ueilous great quantity of corne and graine, rs8 J. Bete 

addon's Answ. Osor. 222, If the byrdes do pluck their 
own fethers againe, which they gave before to the chough? 
rggo Suaks, Ads. VN. ut. ii, 21 Russed-pated choughes. 
x6z0 J. Witxinson Treat. Coroners & Shevifes 118 Crowes, 
Rookes, Choghes, Pyes, Jeyes, Ringdoves. 1623 CocKERaM, 
A Chough or lack daw. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury n. 
248/t The Jack Daw, or Daw ..in some places is called a 
Caddesse, or Choff. 1857 Rosxm Pol. Econ. Art 122 The 
rain floods your warehouse. .the choughs build in it. 

B. ¢ 3386 Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 232 Shal bere hym on hond 
the Cow [v.~. cou, kow, kowe] is wood. cx14g0 Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker_ 7o2/3 Hec monedula, 2 kowe. 1528 Roy 
Rede Me (Arb.) 80 They canne flatter and lye, Makynge 
beleve the cowe is wode. 156x AWDELAY Frat. Vacab. 14 
A pickthanke knaue, that would make his Maister beleue 
that the Cowe is woode. 

. fig. Chatterer, prater. 

x6x0 Suans. Teuzg, u. i. 266 Lords that can prate as 
amply. .as this Gonzallo : I my selfe could make A chough 
ofas deepe chat. — 

2. Now restricted to the Red-legged Crow (/re- 
gillus Graculus), which frequents the sea-cliffs 
in many parts of Britain, being particularly abun- 
dant in Cornwall; whence distinguished’ as the 
Cornish Chough. 5 

(This may have been Shakspere’s ‘chough’ in Lear; the 
bird, now rare at Beachy Head, was abundant on all the 
Sussex cliffs a century ago, and may well have been common 
on the Kentish coast at an earlier date.) tale 

Q. 1866.WiTHALs Dict. 5 Acornishe chough, Jyrrhocorax, 
r60z Carew’,Cornwall 36a, I meane not the common 
Daw, but-one peculiar to Cornwall .. termed a Cornish 
Chough, his bil is sharpe, long and red, his legs of the 
same,colour, 1769 De foe's. Tour Gt, Brit. 1. 407 That 
famous King of Crows.. known by the Name of tlie Cornish 
Chough. 1773 G. Wuire Sedborne xxxix, ‘Cornish choughs 
abound, an Reed on Beachy-head and_on all the clifis of 
the Sussex coast. 3895 F.-Buckianp Note in White's Sel- 
gorne 4a5 Numbers ‘of Cornish choughs are sent yearly 
from Bifmouth to-London..The choughs are now very 
rare round Beachy Head. - te 

b. [x60x Suaxs. Lear iv. vi. 13 The Crowes and.Choughes, 
that wing thé midway ayre.] *x6rr Corar., Choguar, a 
Chough ; ‘or, ! Cornish: ‘Chough.” 1646 Sm ip ies 


CHOULTRY. 


Psenud, Ef. vi. xs Some Chaughes came _to have red legges 
and bils. cio Proc. Berw. Nat, Club ¥, 1x. 253 The red- 
legged chough (Fregilus gvaculus) .. finds a congenial re- 
treat.. 188. F. W. Robertson Lect. 121-The flock of 
choughs, with their red beaks and le; : 


gs 
8. Comb., as chough-daw (cf. Capaw), ish. - 


1746 James Health Improv. Interest 40 The Swan, or’ 


Chough-Daw. _It is of no great Importance which is here 
meant, 60x Hoxtanp Pliny xxxm., xi, Dracunculus.. 
like it is to the Chough-fish Graccultis. — 

Chough, 5.2 obs. f. CHUF, rustic. 

Choukidar, var. of CHOKIDAR. : 

Chouks: see CHOKE sb.2 . : 

+ Chould, chold, = ich "olde, obs. dial. f. I 
would: see Cx pron, and I, 

1529 More Dyaloge 119 b/s [A rustic speaks] By y° masse, 
chald twere a fayre fyshepole, 1895 J. Sritn Gast, 
Gurton m1. iii, Woulde chad her by the face, Chould cracke 
her callet crowne. Jéid., Chold yet this fray wer wel take 
up. xg80 H, Grerorp Gillofowers (1875) 733 If that iche 
durst, Chould pray thee carrie him some clothes. 

+ Choule, obs. form of Jown. In quot. taken by 
Twyne, app. by some confusion, to translate vofa. 

3573 T.Twyne neid, xu. Nnj, A tower stronge [¢urriz)] 
made of wood, the prince himself had built alone, And 
choules had vnderlayd [Subdideratque votas], and ladders 
made to mount theron. [cf. 1562 Puaér Zneid. 1x. C cj, 
Wher their engine ioynes his iolle A huge vnweldie weight 
the Troyans rumbling did down rolle.] 

|| Choultry (tfawltri). Anglo-Jid. Also chol- 
try. (Corruption of Telugu chdéwadi, or Malay- 
alam chdwatz, Dakhani chdort ; sometimes more 
accurately represented as chawadi, chowree, chour?.] 

1. A place for the reception and accommodation 
of travellers; an inn, caravanserai; also used for 


the transaction of public business (Yule). 

2698 Fryer Acc. £, India & P, 82 (Y.) Little better Tene. 
ments than Booths stiled by the name of Choultries. 1783 
Burke Sp, Fox’s £. India Bill Wks. 1V. 79 The country 
was full of choultries, which were inns and hospitals where 
the traveller and the poor were relieved, 1816 Poetvy in 
Ann, Reg. 637 This Choultry’s ample space The way-worn 
traveller’s resting place. 2858 J. B. Norton Topics 197 
Posting up a copy of this document in the choultry or most 
conspicuous place in each village. 

2. The pillared hall or colonnade of a temple. 

1972 CAL Sigus Zodiac in Phil, Trans, LXIT. 353, 1 
searched in my travels many other pagodas, or choultrys, for 
similar carvings. 1858 BevertpGR ist. {udia I.1v. iv. 147 
Another appendage of these temples is the choultry, or pil- 
lared colonnade. x86z R. Patterson Zss, Hist. § Art 417 
In front of the temple or choultry where the idol reposes. 

Chounge, obs. form of CHANGE. 

Chounter, obs. form of CHUNTER v. 

Chouse (tfaus), sé. Also 7 chiaus(e, chews, 
showse, 7-8 chowse. [Generally taken to be the 
same word as Curaus, chats (so spelt about 1600), 
a Turkish official messenger ; but the connexion of 
meaning is not made out. 

As to the origin of the Eng. use, Gifford fee A note on 
the guot. from Ben Jonson says, ‘ In 1609, Sir Robt. Shirley 
sent a messenger orchiaus to this country as hisagent from 
the Grand Signior and the Sophy to transact some prepara- 
tory business,’ The latter ‘chiaused the Turkish and Per. 
sian merchantsof £ 4,000' and decamped. But no trace ofthis 
incident has yet been found outside of Gifford’s note; it was 
unknown to Peter Whalley, a previous editor of Ben Jonson 
1756; also to Skinner, Henshaw, Dr. Johnson, Todd, and 
others who discussed the history of the word. Yet most of 
these recognized the likeness of chouse to the Turkish word, 
which Henshaw even proposed as the etymon, on the ground 
that the Turkish chiaus ‘is little better than a fool”, Gif- 
ford’s note must therefore be taken with reserve.] 


+1. =Cutaus, CHousH, q.v. Ods. 

1632 W. Litxcow 7yav. 138 Aron aed with... Ba- 
shawes, Chowses, and Hagars. Jéid. 202 The Showse 
stroke off his head. 2639 Forp Lady's Trial 1. i, 256 Gulls 
or Moguls, Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, Skip- 
jacks; or chouses, i 

+2. A cheat, a swindler. 

(This is probably the ‘meaning in Ben Jonson}; it is cer- 
tainly so in quot.'16s8 :‘ possibly the vb, arose out of this 
sense, and sense 3 in turn out of the vb.) 

{1610 B. Jonson A/ch. 1. ii. 25. D. What doe you thinke of 
mee, That: 1 am a Chiause?: #. What's that? D. The 

‘Turk was here—As one would say, doe you think .I am a 

Turke? did, 29 Come, noble Doctor, pray thee lets pre- 

vaile. This is the penelean andheisnochiause, 25¢. 34 

One that will thank you richly, and h’ is no chiause.]_ 168 

tr. Bergerac's Satyrie. Char, xxv. 91 Told our Nephews, 

that you were not a Chouse, since you go roundly to Worke, 

(Fr. gue vous niesties point fourbey> ~~ : 

+3. One easily cheated, a dupe, gull, tool.’ Obs. 

. 1649 Marg. NuweastLe The Variety, Dramatis Personae 

.-Srupleton, a Country Chiause. 1672 Skinner Liymolog., 

A Chowse, quod stutum notat. .1678 Butrer Hv. nt. i, 
_ 531-Sillier than 2.sottish Chews; Who when a Thicf has 

Rob’'d his house, Applies himself to Canning men, To help 

him to his Goods again, «1680 — Kem, II. 279 {A cheat] 

can: do no feats without-the co-operating assistance of the 

Chowse whose Credulity commonly meets the Imposter 

half-way.” 1698 Def. Drant, Poetry 81-2 At no less Price 

than his Ruin..he buys the knowledge of finding himself 

a Chouse, ° 198g, Jounson, A chose, a bubble: a tool: a 

man fit to be cheated.’ *.- Se tie seh wi 

-4, slang. [f.thevb.] Atrick, swindle,sham, ‘sell’: 
_ 2708 Kersey, Chowse, a‘Cheat, Trick, ‘or Shant. ‘ x983 

Jounson; Chouse, a trick or sham. 1888-Mnrs, Parr in 
_ Long, Mag. Apr. 639, I say, what a chouse for Adda ! 

-Chouse (tfaus), v. collog. Forms: .7 chiause, 

chinuze;' chews, 7~- .chowse,. chouse.. [f. 


_ 886 


_Cuouss sé] trans. To dupe, cheat,: trick; to 


swindle or defraud of or oztt of. nee 

@ 1689 Sutriey Honoria § Mam, u. iii, We are In a fair 
way to be ridiculous. .Chiaus’d byascholar! 1654 Gayton 
Fest. Notes wv. xviii. 26x But our Barber:.is_chiauz’d,a 
very Pigeon, .and is caughd like a young Jack Daw. - 1662 
Dryven Wild Gallant u. i, You shal! chouse him of Horses, 
Cloaths, and Mony. 1664 Butter Aud. 1. mw. roro He 
stoal your Cloak, and pick’d your Pocket, :Chews'd and 
caldes'd ye like a Block-head. 3708 Mrs. Cenriivre Busie 
Body ui. (1723) 94 To chouse a very civil .. gentleman out 
of an hundred Pound, -1782 Miss Burney Cecélia 1. iit. 
(1783).188 Bristol stones won’t buy, stock; [he] only wants 
to chouse you. 1826Scorr Woods. vii, Not to be. .choused 
out of my lump of loyalty. 1878 Browsine Poets Croisic 
cliti, Had Fortune pleased posterity tochowse. 1886 Lai 
Res. 33 Ch. Div. 496 Is it to be said that they are to be 
choused of their remedy? : 

Hence Choused #/. a.,.Chousing vi/, sd. 

1682 D’Urrev Butler's Ghost 104 Yet [he] gave worse 
Reasons for so doing, Than e’re chous’d Cully did for 
wooing. 188: DurFieLp Dov Quix, II. 562 Mingled with 
evil, fraud, and chousing. 

Chouser, [f. prec. +-ER2.] One who chouses, a 
swindler, cheat. 

1883 D. C. Murray Hearts II. xv. 78 The chousers and 
borrowers mistook him for 2 fool. 


(| Choush (tfauf). The phonetic form of the 
word CHIAus, a Turkish messenger or sergeant. 

1866 Baker Albert N’ Yanza I. 195 A powerful choush or 
sergeant of Ibrahim’s party. 

| Chout (tfaut). [Mahrati and Hindi chazth ‘a 
fourth part’.] The black-mail of one-fourth of 
the revenue formerly exacted by the Mahrattas in 
India from provinces within reach of their arms, in 
return for immunity from plunder. Also applied 
to similar exactions. 

1674 in Orme Fragut. 45 (¥.) Messengers were sent to 
Bassein demanding the chout of all the Portugese territory 
in these parts. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 539 Subject to 
a tribute of a Chout .. to the Berar Mahratta. 1803 WeL- 
uneTon in Gurw. Disf. 11. 131, 1 wish first to know whether 
the Choute claimed is disputable by the Nizam’s govern- 
ment, 1818 Jas. Mizz Brit. Joudia II. v. i. 316 The chout, 
or exaction, of a fourth part of all litigated property, for the 
benefit of the Judge, was abolished. 184: Exprinstone 
Hist. Ind, M1. 485 Sévaji, for the first time, levied the 
chout, afterwards so celebrated in Maratta history. — 

Chovy, chovee. The popular name in the 
East of England of the June-bug, Phyllopertha 
Fforticola, a smal} beetle, related to the common 


cockchafer. 

x8x3 Sir J, Curtum Hawstead (Sussex) Weds, (E.D. S. 
Repr. Gi. 1879, 86) Chovee, a small beetle, of a bright chest- 
nut colour, and with 2 green gilded head and corslet. 1830 
Foray Gloss. Z. Anglia, Chouy, 2 small coleopterous insect, 
which invades gardens and orchards in hot summers, in our 
sandy districts .. in such swarms as to be nearly equal toa 
plague of locusts, 1884 Chr, World 18 Sept. 697/2 The 
sparrow, .eats ‘ chovies*, or May bugs. 

Chow (tfau),v. Forms: 4~5 chowen, 6 chowe, 
6-chow. A variant form of CHEW in all senses, 
formerly in general use, but now dialectal, extend- 
ing from Scotland to the Midland counties. 

1382 Wvcir Deut, xiv. 7 Thei chowen code [elsewhere tn 
the chap. chewen)._ ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 77 Chowensuprea 
iz chewen. 1523 Fitzuers. Husd. § 23 It ts the harder to 
eate and chowe. /éfd. § 79 Euer to be chowynge on the 
brydell. x56 Anp. Parker Psalter 3 Verse harde in mouth 
while oft I chowde I spied therein no wast. «1774 FerGus- 
son Hallow/air Poems (1845) 13 What will buy her fairin To 
chow that day. 1786 Burns Scofch Drink iv, Onthee [John 
Barleycorn] aft Scotland chows her cood, In souple scones, 
the wale o' food! 1863 Atiinson Province. Danby, Chow, 
to chew. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods u.i. 78 You, tae, 
maun chow thebitter peel. fod. Northampt. Dialect, Ue 
chows tobacco always. ; 

Chow, Sc. var. of choz/, JowL; or CHaw sb.1 

{| Chow-chow (tfau'tfau), sb. and a.. Jud. & 
China. [According to Col. Yule, “pigeon-Eng- 
lish’; of uncertain origin.} ; 

1. sb. A mixture or medley of any sort ; ¢. g, mixed 
pickles or preserves, - : 

x80 B, Taytor Eldorado xii. (1862) 117 The grave Celes- 
tials serve up their chow-chow and curry. 1857 V'crrss 
Farkanp (¢itle), Chow-Chow: a Journal ope in India, 
1858 Bombay Q. R. Jan. 100 (Y.) The word chow-chow is 
suggestive, especially to the Indian reader, of a mixture of 
things, ‘good, bad, and indifferent’. 1869 NV. 4 Q. 6 Mar. 
330 got an invitation to a first-rate Chow-chow or Chinese 

inner. , . 7 . 

2. adj. Miscellaneous, mixed, assorted, diverse ; 
of water, ‘broken’. ‘Chow-chow. chop: the last 
lighter containing the sundry small packages to 
fill up a ship. (Williams, Chizese Conim. Guide.)' 

x845 Srocqurter Handbk, Brit. Lidia (1854) 321 The 
general or ‘chow chow’ Borah. 1882 Fandwae 63(Y.) A 
‘chow-chow’ cargo is an assorted cargo; a ‘general shop’ 
is a‘ chow-chow’ shop. 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. B. Div. 652 
‘The current was causing small whirlpools, and was of the 
kind known in China as ‘chow-chow’ water..." + - 

Chowder (tfandoz), sb. Also 8 chouder. [App. 
of French origin, from chaudidre pot. In the 
fishing villages of Brittany (accordixfy to a writer 
in WV. & Q. 4Ser. VIL. 85) faire fa chaudiéve means 


“ to'supply a cauldron in which is cookéd a-mess of 


fish’ and biscuit with some savoury condiments, 2 
hodge:podge contributed by the fishermen them- 


, selves, each of whom in return receives his share’ of 


CHREMATISTIC. 
the-prepared dish, -The Breton fishermen probably 


' carried the custom to Newfoundland, long famous 


for its chowder, whence it has; spread to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and New England. © ~ 

Another writer in, 4. § Q. (870) 4 Ser. V. 261, says ‘I 
have frequently heard some of the old inhabitants [of New- 
foundland}.speak-of Commodore John Elliot’s chowder 
Pieule in 1786, which was given in honour of H. R. H. Prince 

Villiam Henry [William IV} in command of H. M. S. Pe- 
gasus upon the Newfoundland station’.) : 

1. In Newfoundland, New England, etc.: A dish 
made of fresh fish (esp. cod) or clams, stewed with 
slices of pork or bacon, onions, and biscuit. ‘ Cider 
and champagne are sometimes added’ (Bartlett).’- 

3762 SmotieTT L. Greaves. xvii. (D.) My head sings and 
simmers like a pot ofchowder. 1798 Philad, Weekly Mag. 
x8 ba (in Mag. Amer. Hist, Mar. 1888, 258) A large pot of 
victuals was prepared. They called it Chouder. Chouder 
may be made of any good fish, but the ingredients of our 
mess were as follows :—x, fat pork; 2, flounders; 3, onions; 
4, codfish ; 5, biscuit.- 1809 Waval Chron; XX1. 22 Chow- 

er, .is made in the following manner :-a fish. skinned, cut 
up,.and put into a kettle, under which is laid some rashers 
of salt pork or beef, and some broken pieces of biscuit; then 
the whole is.. covered with water, and_ boiled about ten 
minutes. 18sr Hawrnorne Ho. Severe Gables i. (1855) 5 A 
cod-fish of sixty pounds, Ses Fe in the bay, had been dis- 
solved into the rich liquid of a chowder. “1859 BusHNet. 
Life xx. 430 To tell her how to make a chowder .. a layer 
of fish, then one of pilot-bread, and potatoes and onions; 
another of fish ; a littledash of lard; milk; pepper and salt; 
a dish foraprince. 1867 SuytH Sailor's Word-bk., Chow- 
der, the principal food in the Newfoundland bankers, or 
stationary trading vessels. 1882 Standard 26 Sept., 2/1 A 
picnic .. would be incomplete without ..a clam chowder, 
which .. may .. be considered one of the New England 
national dishes. 1884 Lit. World (Boston, U.S.) 15 Nov. 
2974 Soups .. are divisible into four groups: viz. clear, 
t ick, purées or bisques, and chowders. 

2. Chowder beer, 2. liquor made by boiling the 
black spruce in water and mixing molasses with 
the decoction’ (Webster 1828). : 

Hence Chowder w., to make a chowder. 

1828 in WensTER. : _ 

Chowder, chowter, dial. var. of jowder, 
Jowrer, a fish-hawker. 

Chowder-headed, dial. = CHoLTER-HEADED. 

1819 Scorr Le#z. 15 Apr. in Lockhart, I hesitate a little 
about Raeburn... fhe] has twice already made a very 
chowder-headed person of me. 1851 H, Mrtvitwe (hale xv. 
23 wiats that stultifying saying about chouder-headed 
people . 7 

Chowkee, -kio, var. of CRory sé, 

Chowks: see CHorE sb.2 : 

Chowl(e, obs. form of CHAVEL, now Jown. ; 

+ Chowp, v. Obs. Se. vare—'. -Of uncertain 
meaning: perh.=‘chop and change’: 

1513 Douctas sExeis 1. Prol. 153 Sa fer he chowpis, lam 
constrenit to flyte. The thre first .bukis he hes,ourhippit 
quyte. . . . 

Chowpatti, var. of Caurarry. . 

Chowre, chower, v. Obs. exc. dial, [Deriv. 
uncertain ; also exists in form JowEn, 7ouz, q. v.] 
To grumble, to scold. . 

1567 TurbEnv. Ovid's £p. 122 But when the crabbed Nurse 
beginnes to chide and chowre. 1888 Exwortity IV, Som. 
lWord-bh., Chower, chowre, to grumble. 

[|Chowzy (tfau'ri). Also chowree. [a, Hindi 

chaunr?, f£, Skt. chamara (Yule).] A whisk or fly- 
flapper, made of ‘hair or feathers (prop. the bushy 
tail of the Tibetan Yak).’ ‘In a costly decorated 
handle, it was one of the insignia of ancient Asiatic 
royalty’. In 17-18th c, commonly called by Eng- 
lishmen cow-éazl. 
_ 1977 Stewart Thibet in Phil. Trans. LXVU. 484 The 
tails ..are used, mounted on silver handles, for Chowras, 
¢x1813 Mrs. Suenwoop Stories Ch, Catech. xxvii. 283 A 
black woman, . beating away the flies with a chowry, 1827 
Scorr Suzg. Dan. xiv, A confidential servant waved the 
great chowry, or cow-tail, to keep off the flies. 188: Grant 
Cameronians I, iii. 42 No need for 2 chowree to whisk in- 
side the curtains here, as in India. : 

Chowse, var. of CHOUSE. 

+ Chow:ter, Obs. [cf. Caunrer.] ‘To grum- 
ble or mutter like a froward child’-(J.),-. 

ie in Pinturs, whence in Kersey, Baiwey, Jounson, 
and later Dicts. orn fi 7 

Choy. ‘Another form of Cuax. ‘ : 

||Chreta, chria, Os. [a. Gr.’xpela lit. use, 
service, f. xpkopat to use.]- het, ‘A pregnant 
sentence .. borrowed from some other author, and: 
worked out by certain rules’ (Lidd. and Sc). 

1612 Brinstey Ld. Lit. 172, I haue .. begun with Apo- 
logues or Fables, or rather with a Chreia. x6sg-60 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. (1701) ¥39/1 A. Chria is a-short commemora- 
tion, aptly relating the speech or action of some Person, 

Chrematist (krimitist) rave: [ad. Gr. 
xXpyvariaT-75 0. trafficker, money-maker, f xpyya- 
ritay; see next.] ‘One who studies the science of 
wealth; a political economist. - | =. 

1843 Blackw. Mag, LVII. 536 According to the Chrema- 
tists the wealth of a-nation ..is to be measured by the 
excess of the value of production over its cost. Jéid., All 
nations, under the guidance of the Chrematists, are making 
strenuous efforts to increase their. .produce. Ae tG MHS Gt 

Chrematistic (krimitisttk),-¢, and sd..,.[ad. 
Gr. xpynpartorie-ds of traffic or money-making, 


CHREMATISTICAL. 


also, oracular. (see next), f. xpyuarifew .to deal, 
consult, give aresponse as an oracle, (in middle 
Voice) to maké money,.f xpijid,. Xpyuar- thing 
needful,‘money.] : : 
- 1. adj. Of; pertaining to, or engaged.in the ac- 
quisition of wealth. ; ae 
ugg2 Fievpinc Amelia 1x. v, 1 am not the least versed 
in the chrematistic, art... I know-not how to get.a shil- 
ling, nor how to keep it in: my pocket if I had it, 1866 
Ferrier Grk. Philos. 1, xii. 352 The chrematistic class, 
from ypyare, the Greek for money or wealth, this being 
the end which they aim at.. 1883 H. H, Gisps &. Comm. 
on Prec. Metais 1. 263 Ans. to’ Qu. 5215 The only thing of 
importance to our subjectis the chrematistic, as opposed to 
the apolaustic use of land, that is to say, land bought for 
Heprosuctive profit, as against land bought for enjoyment. 

. sb. usually Chrematistics, the science of 
the’ wealth of nations; political economy, or a 
branch thereof. [Gr. } xpyparioree} (Aristotle).] 

1642 Branve Dict. Sc. They [continental writers} con- 
sider political economy as a term more properly applicable 
to the whole range of subjects which comprise the ma- 
terial welfare of states and citizens, and chrematistics .. 
as merely a branch of it. 1858 Grapstone Homey III. 
78 The phrase ‘political economy’. .cannot be defended on 
its mérits. The name ‘ Chrematistic’ has been devised in its 
stead. 1885 Pali Mall G. 16 May 4 Not very much con- 
Gerned about the quality of his chrematistics. 

+ Chremati'stical, a. Ods. rave—'. [f. as 
prec, +-AL.] Oracular. 

170x Bevertey Grand Apocal. Question 40 A Name as 
I may call it Chrematistical : Protestants: Given by 
Oracle, as that of Christians, : 
_Chréotechnies (kristekniks). rare. [f. Gr. 
xpeia use+7éxvy an art.] ‘The useful arts, es- 
pecially. agriculture, manufactures, and commerce’. 
“In mod. Dicts, 2 ; 

Chrestomathic (krestomepik), a. [f next 
+-r0.], Devoted to the learning of useful matters. 

1819 Q. Réd. XXI. 169 The head of a chrestomathic school. 
1834-47 SoutHey Doctor cexxviii. (D.), Which the said 
Jeremy.[Bentham] proposes should form. part of the course 
of studies in his Chrestomathic school. 

b. sudst. in pl. 

* 1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 197 Ethics, or Chrestomathics, 
or Politics, or Political Economy. 

Chrestomathy (kestp'm3pi). [ad. Gr. xpy- 
oropadeaa, f. xpyords useful + -naea learning. Cf. 
F. chrestomathie.| A_collection of choice passages 
from an author or authors, esf, one compiled to 
assist in the acquirement of a language. 

x832 Fraser's Mag. V. 171 The chrestomathy and dia- 
mond edition .of that living polyglot book of man. 1847 
Dorn (title) Chrestomathy of the Pushtu or Afghan 
Language. 1854 Keicuttey Jfythol. duc. Gr. & /taly 
(ed. 3) 439 Fragments of the Giiresthutatliy ot Feels x88x 
Acadenty No. 452. 14 The texts.. have been augmented, 
and now form a: genuine Béarnais calertrenene 188 
American VI. 10 Omitting some pieces, adding others, 
cogetructing what we may call a Browning chrestomathy. 


/Chrisalet (Drayton), obs. form of Curyso- 
LITE, - : 

Chrisecoll, obs. form of CurysocoLLa. 
Chrism (kriz’m). Forms: 1 crisma, erysma, 
2-6, 8 crisme, 3-5 crysme, § cresme, 6 chresme, 
6-7’ ‘chirisme, 7 chrysme, 7— chrism. [Found 
in different forms. L. chrdsmma (Tertull.), a. Gr. 
xpispa anointing, unction, f. xpi-ey to anoint, 
regularly became in Romanic cresma, OF. cresme 
(=créme). The L. was adopted directly in OE. 
as crisma wk. masc., whence ME. crise. Along- 
sidé of this, from ¢1300, is found creme (also 
eveyme, cvaynte, later creante, creat) and rarely 
cvesnte, a, OF. cresme, créme. In 16th c. both the 
Fr. and the Eng. word began to be refashioned 
with c, after the Latin original, ‘giving mod.F. 
chréme,.and Eng. chrésm. The other form creme, 
cream (in 16th c. occas, chreame), then went out 
of use: see Creat 5d.1] é 

“1. Oil: mingled with balm; consecrated for use 
as an ungueént. in the adniinistration, of certain 
sacraments in the Eastern and Western Churches, 
ar000 Leglerht's Confess. § 36(Thorpe’s Laws II. 162) 
Mid crysman-smyrep his breost. cxzyo Gen -§ Ex. 
2458 Cristene folc...ben smered’ dor quiles he liuen- Wid 
crisme and olie. . 1387 Trevisa AHigdex (Rolls): V. 71 He 


ordeynede pat every- 3ere. crisme and oyle shulde be 
vi-halowed in holy chirche. 1398 — Barth. De P. R..1x. 


xxxi. {r495) 367 On Cene thursdaye Crysma is made of oyle . 


and of Balsamo with the whyche chyldern ben cremyd and 
enoynted. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 20 The ‘holy cresme. 
3532 More Cou/tet. Tindale Wks.-377/2 He had as leue. .be 
Smered with vnhalowed butter as anoynted wyth the holye 
chrisme. xg6x T. Norron Calwin’s Just. wv. xv. 105 After- 
warde was added a taper with, chresmé.’ ‘16x4° SepeN 
Titles Hon. 133 The Chrism vsd in Confirmation, and only 
perhaps to that purpose, by the Pope. - 1688°R. Hotme 
Armoury ut, 176/t Then is his head. .anointed with Chrism; 
that is Oyle and Balsome. 18z5 Soutney Paraguay iv. 68 
The Pastor, :there’the font beside, With holy water; chrism 
oe Perform'd. .the rite. Te BR, ey Shea 
1805 T. Jrrrerson Wit. (1830) IV. 36 Who will ever 
again come into eminent office unanointed with this chrism. 
31874 Hottanp Afist~. Alanse ix. 4g Strung into energy in: 
tense, At touch of an inspiring Ch ism. 
186° Miss Broucuton Sec, 4. u. viii, It [dolorous love] 


rism. That fell én-her. 


887 


can never be .. sweet: unless it is laved with the chrism of 
tears. . . 

*@. ‘with extended signif. : Unguent. 

1833 Mrs. Brownine Prometh. Bovind (1850) 1. 16x If a 
man Fell sick; there was no cure, nor esculent, Nor chrism, 
nor liquid. 1863 Worstey Poems & Transl. 10 Smeared 
face and hands and raiment witha chrism. 1868 PLumprre 
tr. Aeschylus Persians 205, I at the altar stood .. wishing 
holy chrism to pour To the averting Gods. 

2. A sacramental anointing; unction. 

1300 Cursor JM. 29200 In funt stane wen we crisme 
tak. 1560 Daustr. Séeidane's Comin. 314 a, By confirmation 
and chrisme is receiued the holy gost. 1655 Futter Ch. 
Hast. 1. i. §6 That Chrisme, and other such ceremonies 
are not to be used in Baptisme. 1874 H. Reynoips ohn 
Baft. iti. § 3. 19x Without ceremonial guarantee, without 
chrism, ordination, or hereditary rank. 

b. spec. The ceremony of Confirmation, esg. as 
practised in the Eastern Church. 

197 Hooker Ecc?. Pol. v. xvi, Their Baptisme in all re. 
spects, was as frustrate as their Chrisme. 1709 J. Jonnson 
Clergym, Vade M, 1.98 They..having learn’d the Creeds 
and received the Crisme, may partake of the holy mysteries. 
1725 [see Curtsom 1]. 1808 R. Porrer Zrav. Sk. Russ. & 
Szved, (1813) I, viii. 73 There are seven mysteries .. in the 
Greek church, viz. baptism, the chrism, the eucharist, etc. 
31882 Mrs. Pitman AZission L. Gr. §& Pad. 304 Chrism is an 
ordinance corresponding somewhat to confirmation in the 
English Church. i 

e. Extreme unction. 

1635 Paaitt Christianogr. i. iii, (1636) 161 With us Chrisme 

or extreme unction, is not accounted a Sacrament. 
d. transf. and fig. 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Lemp, u, xi. Lord's Prayer 4 Let 
that anointing .. descend upon us whereby we may be an- 
ointed Kings and Priests bya holy Chrisme. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1852) 11. 196 The reception of the Holy Ghost, 
sometimes called a chrism or unction. x87x Farrar Witv. 
iTist, iit. 94. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 19 To 
dream That the long stain of time might fade and merge In 
one poor chrism of blood. 

3. =CHRISOM 2, 4. 

e890 K. /Etrrep Beda u. xiv. Da zrran twegen [beorn]} 
under crisman [Avimi albati adhuc} forpgeferdon. 1447 
Boxenuam Seysdtys (1835) 286 She made also crysmys ful 
dylygently For pore chyldryn whan thai shul crystyn_ be. 
161 BuLtoxar, Christe, sometime it is taken for a white 
linnen cloth wrapped about an infant after it is newlie 
christened. x6z3 in Cockeram. 1704 [see Curisom 4b]. 

4. attrib. and Comd., as chrism-child, -cloth, 
-loosing : see CHRISOM ; chrésmi-ligzuor, -money. 

1609 Br. Hatt Déissuasive fr. Popery (1627) 641 Balsam, 
pure wax, and chrismes-liquor cleere. 1787 Archzologia 
VIII. 224 The chrism money was granted by Ernulf to the 
monks of his priory. 

+Chrism, v. Obs. Also 6 chresme. f[a. OF. 
cresmer, and med.L. chrismadre f. chrisma (sec 
prec.).] évans. To anoint with chrism. Hence 


Chrismed Af/. a. 

2ax400 Morte Arth. 1065 pow killide has bise cresmede 
childyre. 1537 App. Lee in Strype Zech Alem, I. nu. 
App. LXXxxvil. ae He that is baptized shal never be a 
Christen man, unles he be chrismed by the confirmation of 
the Bishop. xs6r T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xix. 151 
They adde furthermore, that..he shall neuer be a Christian, 
that is not chresmed with the Bishopps Confirmation .. By 
this sentence ar damned al the Apostles .. whom it is moste 
certaine to haue neuer bene chresmed. 1768-74 Tucker Li. 
Nat. (1852) II. 384 The Messiah, that is, the chrismed or 
anointed. 

Chrismal (kri-zmal), a. and sd. [ad. med.L. 
chrismalis {. chrisma CHRISM ; see -AL.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to chrism. 

x689 L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of. ix. E., The Chrismal 
Unguent. 1674 Brevinr Sasi at Endor 316 He blows three 
times cross-ways over the mouth of the greater otherwise 
called the Chrismal Bottle. 1851 Sir F. Patcrave Novue. 
& Eng. v. 691 Whilst Robert-Rollo wore the white Chris- 
mal vestment. 1876 Farrar JZarlb. Serm. v. 43 O, that on 
this day He would indeed outpour upon each youthful head 
the chrismal fires of His sevenfold gifts. : 

B. sb. In varions senses of med.L. chrismaile, as 
the chrisom-cloth, the vessel or flask for holding 
the chrism, a cloth for covering relics, the pyx, etc. 

1844 Lincarp Axglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) L.vii.292 A white linen 
cap, called a chrismal. 1863 WV. § Q. 3 Ser. III. 396 The 
*high-standing pix’ was the chrismal, or ciborium, as it is 
now called, _ 1883 Brier tr. Pelliccia’s Polity Chr. Ch. 
1. & iii, § 4 The Presbyters then began to pay sums of 
money to the Bishop for the Chrism,—which sums were 
called. .* Chrismals’, * 

Chrismary (kri-zmari). vare. [ad. late L: 

chrismarium, {. chrisma, chtism. (In OF. cves- 
wiier.)| = CHRISMATORY. 
"3844 Life St Wilfrid (Eng. Saints) 125 He deposited 
these relics in a chrismary, such as was used for carrying 
the holy oils .. the queen obtained the chrismary, and kept 
it in her chamber. ; 

Chrismatine, AZiz.: see CHRISMATITE. . 

*Chrismartion. Oés. [ad. med.L. chrisma- 
22on-em u. of action f. chrisma-re to CHRIsM.] ‘Ap- 
plication of the chrism ; sacramental unction. 

1537 Ape. Lee in Strype Zccl: Mem. I. u, App. Ixxxviii, 
229 He that is baptized is but initiate, that is, entred: and 
that by chrysmation of the bishop he.is made perfect. x64z 
Jer. Taytor Zfisc. xxxiii, The case is evident that chris- 
mation, or consigning with ointment, was us’d in baptism. 
17§3.Cuampers Cycé. Sugé. Ampulle were also’ used for 
holding the oil used inchrismation. ~ é . 


-Chrismatite .(krizniteit). _[£ Gr. xplopa, 


’ xplopar-os ointment +-1re. Altered by Dana from 


chrismatin given'in 1849.] A slightly translucent 


CHRISOM, 


hydrocarbon from Saxony, of butter-like- or semi- 
fluid consistency. : 

_ 852 Suerarp AZix, 366 Chrismatine is yellowish or oil 
green.) 1868 in Dana AZéu, 728. 

Chrismatize, v. rare—. [f. Gr. yplopar- 
(see CHRISM) + -IZE.] =CHRISM v. 

1664 H. More Adyst. /nig. 62 Whose very bells of his 
steeple are Christned and chrismatized for the chasing 
away the foul fiends out of the aire. 

+ Chrismator. Oés.=next. 

ex1qzg Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 649/10 Hoc crismatorusm, 
crismator,. 

Chrismatory (kri-zmiteri), Forms: 5-6 
cris-, crysmatory(e, -ie, 6 crismytery, cres- 
matori, chrismatary, 6, 9 chrysmatory, 6- 
ehrismatory. fad. med.L. chrismatorium f. 
chrisma, chrismat-: see Cunism. The adj. corre- 
sponds to a L. type *chrismatdriis: see -ory.] 

A. sh. 1. The vessel containing the chrism or 
consecrated oil; in R. C. Ch., a case containing 
three flasks of oil for baptism, confirmation, and 
anointing of the sick. 

e1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 592/16 A crismatorye. 1464 
Paston Lett. 976. UI. 433 Item, one potte callid a cris- 
matorie to put in holy creme and oyle. ¢1530 in Gutch 
Coll, Cur. IL, 337 Item oone Crismytery of silver. xg$4 in 
Fuller [Walthant Abb. (1840) 273 ‘ tem, Yor a chrismatory 
of pewter, three shillings four pence.’ This was a vessel in 
which the consecrated oil, used in baptism, confirmation, 
and extreme unction, was deposited. 1566 Lng. Ch. Furn. 
(1866) 33 Item one crysmatorie sold to a tincker, but yt was 
first broken in peces, 1880 Barut Adv. C. 520 Chrismatorie, 
or a little vessell out of which Princes were anointed. 1884 
A. J. Butter Coptic Ch. Egypt t. 74 Pilgrim bottles which 
may have been used as chrismatories. aod 

b. ‘A recess, near the spot where the font origin- 
ally stood, to contain the chrism. (Gwilt.) 

2. Sacramental anointing ; unction. 

1563 Foxe A. § AT, (1596) 216/2 ‘To consecrat bishops, to 
make his chrismatorie, to celebrate his synods. 158 Mar- 
beck Bk, of Notes 683 Their chrismatories, greasings, 
vowes, othes, & shauings, are signes of this marke. : 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to sacramental anoint- 


ing or unction. 

1588 Fardle Factions u. xii. 290 An oyle that is made to 
this vse, by the bisshoppe. like as the chrismatory oile is. 

+Chrismere, Ods. = CuRISMAL sd., CuRis- 
MATORY, 

¢x450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572/31 Chrismad:, a crismere. 
Ibid, 621/12 Xrismale, a crysmere. 

Chrisned, obs. form of CHRISTENED. 

Chriso-: see Curyso-. 

Chrisole, var. Crison Ods., crucible. 

Chrisom. (krizam). Forms: 4-5 crisum, 4-7 
erisom(e, 5 crysume, krysome, (crysun), 5-7 
crysom(e, 6 cresom, crisyme, (christome, 
crison), 7 erizum, chrissome, 6-7 chrisome, 
6-9 chrysom(e,6-chrisom. See also Curiss. [A 
variant of chsés representing a popular dissyllabic 
pronunciation, such as may still be heard in 
pris-unt, spas-wmn, and the like: cf. the earliest 
quot. from Cztrsor Alund?. Feventually this form 
was somewhat differentiated from chréswe in the 
primary sense.] 

1. A dissyllabic pronunciation of Curtsm, in 
senses I and 2, 

Ta x1400 Morte Arth, 142 Coround in kyth wyth crysume 
enoyntede. x552 Asp. HAMILTON Cadzech. (1884) 17 Crisyme 
quhilk is the sensibil signe or mater of Confirmatioun. 16x11 
Coter., Cresme, the Crisome, or Oyle wherewith a Baptized 
Child is annointed. 1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 1. v. 59 
Confirmation has different Names... it is called Unction, 
Chrisom, the Sacrament of Chrisom. J/éid¢, 60 That the 
Oil, after Consecration, was..the Chrisom of Jesus Christ. 

2. (In full, chrésom-cloth, -robe, etc.); A white 
robe, put on a child at baptism as a token of 
innocence: originally, perh. merely a head-cloth, 
with which the chrism was covered up to prevent 
its being rubbed off. In the event of the child’s 
death within a month from baptism, it was used as 
a shroud: otherwise it, or its estimated value, was 


given as an offering at the mother’s purification. 

&, c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hout. 95 pe crisme clod pe be prest 
biwinded pat child mide. «1300 Cursor AZ. 25725 Pof vr 
life last bot a quile, vr crisum [Gé¢#. crisme, Faiz/ crisome} 
Clath ful son we file. rg30 Tinpate Answ. More Wks. III. 
20 The oil, salt, spittle, taper and chrisom-cloth. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 731/2 In case he died as many children 
doe in y¢chrisome cloth or in thecradle, 1846 Kesre Lyra 
Innoc. White Apparelxi, What ifchrisom robes besin-defiled. 
1852 Miss Yonce Cawteos (1877) III. xii. 95 The babe in.a 
chrysom robe costing 5544 was baptized by Bishop Waynflete. 
~ b» [Chic 890 in Cinis 3). 1426 AupELay Poems x1 At the 
fonsstonTher we were croysid in a crysun witha carful krye, 
xg02z Ord. Crysten Men (W.de W. 1 506) 1, iii, 22 The whyte 
robe the whiche is called the crysome. 1549 Prayer Bh., 
Baptism, The minister shall-put vpon him his white vesture, 
commonly called the Crisome .. Then-the priéste shall an- 
noynt the infant ypon the head. 20éd., Purification, The 
woman that is purifyed, must offer her.Crysome and other 
accustomed offeringes.. 1558 Be. Watson Seu. Sacvau. iv. 
23 After he bee anoynted with the holye chrisme, he hathe 
a white vesture or Chrisome put uppon him. -1g62 Lanc. 
Wills (1857) I. x76 Twentie handcarchaftés : w*h ‘seeined 
to have byn crysoms vjs. viijd. 1639 Mayne City Match w. 
iii, The preacher Is sent for to a churching .. he shall lose, 
he-says, His Chrysome'else, 1668 Loud. Gas. No, 247/3 
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CHRISOM. 


The Dutchesse., d’Eriguyen distributing the following 
Honours. .the Towel..the Bason and Ewer..the Salt and 
Chrysome to the Prince de.Conti.. 1825 Fosproke Sucycl. 
Antiq. (1843) 1.131 The Chrysome, or face cloth. which 
covered the child at its baptism. -- --*~ Pea tiers 
~3-, The alb or surplice of a priest. rs 

_1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd, 1. (1880) -14 b,. Thereupon -he 
puttes a lynnen 6 bape white, A vesture such as children 
weare,.when first they come to light. 1574 J. Sruptey- tr. 
Sale's Pag. Popes lip. Reader, Albes, vestments. .surplices, 
tippets, coyfes, chrismes, mantel and the ringe. 1580 Hotty- 
Bann Treas. Fr. Tong, Vne Aube, a crison [2593 crisom], 
the albe or surplesse of a priest. is he : 
4, (In full, chrisom-child, -babe, etc.): orig. A 
child in its chrisom-cloth; a child in its first 
month; an innocent babe. 

a. ¢1278 Serving Christ 11,in'0. E, Mise. go Per pe crysme 
child foe sunnes sore schal dred. 1599 Sraes. Hen. Viu. 
iii. 12 A made a finer end, and went away and it had beene 
any Christome Child. 765% Jer. Tavtor Holy Dying i. §2 
Undiscerned, as are the Phantasms that make a Chrisome- 
child to smile. 1654 Vitvain Zit. Ess, vii. 69 A Mother 
and Chrism Child... Cam by small Pox .. t'untimely fate. 
1680 Bunyan Life Badman 566 Mr. Badman died like a 
lamb; or as they call it, like a chrisom-child, quietly and 
without fear, 1829 Sourney O. Newmax vi, Like baptism 
to a chrysome babe, Something that means he knows and 
recks not what. . 

b, @x667 Jur. Tavtor Serva, xxyi.(1678) 396 The lot of dying 
Chrysoms, whose portion must be among those who never 
glorified God with a free obedience. 1755 in JoHNsON. 

b. In obituaries and the like, applied to a child 
that died during the first month or shortly after 
baptism, and was shrouded in its chrisom-cloth. 

Some think that it was applied to children that died un- 
baptized; but indisputable evidence of this has not been 
found, although modern editors have so understood quot, 
260r, and the like; and cf. Curisomzr. 

1542 Par. Reg. St. Mich, Bristol, A crisom of a strange 
minister..bur. 29 Dec. 1593 Par. Reg. Twickenham, The 
Cobler’s crisom’ child, bur. 12 Mar, x60r Par. Reg. in 
Masson AZitton i, The 12" of May anno 1601 was buried a 
Chrysome Child of Mt John Mylton’s of this Parish. 6x9 
Par, Reg. in Christy Trade Signs Essex, ete. (1887) 32 
A chrisome son of Robt. Ogden .. was buried the xxx 
day of December. 1670 Biount Glossogy., Chrisomes, 
in the Bills of Mortality are such children as die within 
the month of birth, because during that time they use to 
wear the Chrisom cloth. 1687 in J. S. Burn Par. Reg. 
(1862) 127 The Princess Anns Child, a Chrissome bu. in y* 
Vault, Oct. 22. 1687. 1704 Cocker Dict., Chrism..alsoa 
Child dying before Baptism, or within a month of wearing 
the Chrisme Cloath. 1854 Hook CA. Dici., By an abuse 
of words, the term is now used .. to denote children who 
die before they are baptized. 1862 Sir H. Tayror St. 
Clement's Eve.ii, strangling Chrisom babies e’er the Priest 
Sweating with haste could haste to christen them, 

ce. gen, Infant, babe, innocent. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 127 This turn-broach com. 
parison of a chicken and a chrisome, with one of the most 
tryed Souldiours of Christendome, 1636 Davenanr Mitts 
v. 1, Thou..wouldst not join thy halfpenny To send for milk 
forthe poor chrisom. 1638 Forb /aucées ww. i. (x811) 187 The 
boy, surely .. was to any man’s thinking, a very chrisome 
in the thing you wot. ¢x640 Suirtey Capi. Underwit wu. 
ii, in Bullen Old Pd. II. 364 How do you like the novice .. 
Is he not a pretty Chrisome? 

d. dial. Silly person, idiot. (Sce quot.) 

1883 Almondsbury & Huddersf. Gloss. (E. D.§&.), Chrisont, 
still used in the local dialect, and probably signifies a piti- 
able object, such as a man reduced toaskeleton, Sheffield 
dial. (S. O. Addy) Does ta think I’d marry an old chrisom 
like thee. 

5. ? = CHRISMATORY. 

1563 Foxe A. & AT. (1596) 962/1 The Ladie Marie of Nor- 
folke, bearing the Chrysome which was very rich of Pearle 
and Stone. 1 : : 

6. attrib. and in Comd., as chrisom-lace, -pie; 
chrisom-calf (see quot.) ; chrisom-child (see 4) ; 
chrisom-cloth, -robe (sce 2 a); chrisom-loosing 
[OE. erism-desing]: ? leaving off of the baptismal 
cloth or robe. 

1661 BLount Glossogr. s.v,, Chrisomt, In some parts of 
England a calf kill’d before it is a month old, is calicd a 
*chrisom-calf, “x530 Test. Ebar. (Surtees) V. 297 Item to 
i wyff my *crysom laces, 2887 0. E. Chrov.an, 878 His 
(Gedrum's) *crism lising wa:s xt Webmor. ‘1869 Hoo 
Lives Abfs. I. vi. 310 Twelve days .. the warriors dwelt in 
the Saxon camp: on the eighth the chrisom-loosing began. 
1683 Suieman Carolina 113 Must. .provide a *Crisome Py, 

+ Chri‘som, v. Obs, [f. prec. sb.] =Cunisx 2. 

3300 Cursor Bf. 29313 Wit husel or wit crisumyng. 
faxg4e0 Morte Arth. 3186-And crowne hym kyndly with 
krysomede hondes. ¢x4zo-daturs of Arth. xviii, Cristunt 


and crisumte, with condul and with code, é 

+ Chri-somer. Ods. . [f Curisom-+-ER.] ; 

I) A-newly-baptized child,. still wearing. the 
chrisom or christening robe ;-an innocent babe 3, an 
infant that died Within a’ month of baptism. * 

1574-5 Reg. Holy Cross, Canterb, 9 Jan.; A chrisomer, ye 
chelde of Henry Jenkynson, buftied}.. x603 Campen Rem. 
(1629)24x She had brought forth two monsters Lambert and 
Peter. .neither were they Chrysomers, but such child-chop- 
pers, that as soone as cuer they were borne, they were able 
to wage warre with a mighty King.: 1692 Pan, Reg. St, 
Alich, Bristol, John Hall, chrisomer, bur. 4 June. 

Pe ? An innocent’, anidiot..° - w- 
-1567 Par, Reg. Herne, Kent in Biblioth. Topogr. 1. 
Ould Arnold, a crysomer, buried February 8,-- e es 2 
-2,? An unbaptized child. .. - 127). 

1886 NV. § Q. 7th S. ae A portion of the' Churchyard 
. which he designated Chrisomers’ “Hill, where, said he 
[sexton, ¢ 1840] ‘the unbaptized children be always buried‘, 


388° 


-Christ (krist). Forms: 1-5 Crist, 4 Criste, 5 
Cryst, 6 Christe, Chryst, 4,6- Christ. [OE. crist 
=OS. and OHG. cvisi, 2vist (OHG. also ‘chvist), 
ad. L. Christ-ts,a. Gr.Xpiords Christ, sb. use of xpta- 


és anointed (f. xpiew to anoint), a translation of , 


Heb. 1D, mashiax, MESSIAH, ‘anointed’, more 
fully #2’ shiax yahweh the Lord’s Anointed.-.. This 
word and its derivatives and cognates (including 
Curisx and its derivatives) were very rarely (dnd 
perh: only accidentally) spelt with ch- in ME, 
but this has been the regular fashion ‘since 1500; 
in French it began in the preceding century.] 
‘1. The Messiah or ‘ Lord’s Anointed’ whose ad- 
vent was the subject of Jewish prophecy and 
expectation. (Only in versions of the N.T. and 
direct references to it; in the Geneva and 1611 
versions often preceded by the.) 

¢ 980 Lindis/, Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 24 Arises fordon wider- 
wearde crist & lease witgo. ¢1160 Hatton Gosp, ‘ibid, 
Lease Cristes, & lease witegen. Jbid. Luke iii. 15 Hwader 
he crist ware. a@1300 Cursor M. 12780 Elias or christ, 


ueper es he. 1382 Wycutr J/att. xxiv. 24 False Cristisand © 


alse prophetis. 1557 Biste (Genev.) John x. 24 If thou be 
the Christe, tel vs playnly. 1882 Farrar £arly Chr. 11. 
425 The word Antichrist..may mean. .either those who try 
to pass themselves off as Christs, or those who set them- 
selves in open array against him. 

2. The title given to Jesus of Nazareth, as em- 
bodying the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy and 
expectation; since the earliest Christian times 
treated as a proper name. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. i. 16 Halend pe is genemned 
crist. a@x2z25 Aucr. R. 50 Te sode sunne, pet is Jesu Crist. 
@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 118 (Cott.) How crist birth bigan to brew. 
©1394 P. Pl. Crede 37 For Cristes loue. cx425 Wyxtoun 
Cron. v. ii, 103 Eftyr pe Resurrectyoune of Cryst and his 
Ascensyoune. 1539 Toxsrary Seri, Palin Sund. (1823) 23 
The obedience of Isaac is farre beneth Chrystis obedience. 
1881 Stantey Chr. Just. iii. 65 An antistrophic hymn to 
Christ as God. i 

b. Used as a common noun with reference to the 

character or office of the Christ as a divinely ap- 
pointed Ruler and Saviour. 
_ 1850 Tennyson / Men. cv. viii, Ring in the Christ that 
is to be. 1855 T. Parker Disc. bs tle v. v. (1875) 308-9 
A Christ outside the man is nothing.. Zach man must behis 
own Christ, or he is no Christian. : 

3. Used in versions of the O, T. as a rendering 
of L. christus (Heb. mashiach, Messiah) applied to 
divinely-appointed rulers; = ANOINTED 3. Obs. 

ex000 sigs, Ps._Ixxxiiifi] 9 Oncnaw onsyne cristes 
pines. 1310 EF. E. Psalter civ. {cv.] 15 Nil yhe negh min 
cristes nou. 1382 Wycitr /sa. xlv. 1 These thingus scith the 

rd, to my crist, _[r388 to my crist, Cirus; 2535 
Coverpate, vnto Cirus his anoynted]. 609 Binte (Douay) 
fsa. xlv, Because al kinges that reigned among the Jewes 
were anointed with oyle, Cyrus is called christ. 

4. Comb., as Christ-consciousness, -dividing adj., 
-triuth, ec. (In early ME., and esp. in northern 
dial., erds¢ was often used in the genitive without 
inflexion, as cost Jat, crist lore, etc.) Christ-dust 
(U.S.), see quot.; + Obrist-maker, an oppro- 
brious term for the priest who consecrated the host. 
See also CHRIST-LIKE, -LIKENESS, -TIDE, -WARD. 

x840 G. S. Faner Regenerat. 224 A God-bearer or a 
*Christ-bearer. 1833 Cruse Zusedins vil. x. 330 These’ 
*Christ-bearing martyrs. 2885 H. S. Hottanp Logic & 
Life (ed, 3) 26x One side of the Christ-bearing Character. 
3649 J. Carpet, Morbus Lpident. (1650) 35 Christianity 
is *Christ-conformity, 1858 Busunet. Seri. New Life 
tor A kind of *Christ-consciousness is opened in us. 
1854 W. Warerwortn Lng. § Home 10x The decision 
of the Fathers against the *Christ-dividing Nestorius, 1884 
Lyora W. Barpwix Yankee Sch. Teacher vii. 49 Making 
up some *Christ-dust for supper. (This is the common 
name for flour, signifying its rarity in the daily, fare [of 
the negrocs].) @xzrx Ken Poet. Wks. (1721) 1. 420 “Twas 
sung with *Christ-enamoured Heat, /ééd, I, 422 Which 
*Christ-cnamourments reviv'd. /07d, I. 123 *Christ-hymn- 
ing Verse. /bid. 1. 408 The *Christ-imitating Race. “1647 
J. Binxesvan Assembly fan (x662-3) 14 Larded with fine 
new words, as Savingable, Muchly, *Christ-Jesusness, etc. 
1s8r J. Bett Haddon's Ans. Osor. 437 b This *Christe- 
maker taking upp «+ this hoste, 1659 Baxrer te Cath, 
xxxv._257 A *Christ-Representative, or Vicar .General. 
1884 Chr. World 21 Feb. 140/2 *Christ-truth has struggled 
+-sagainst various forms of wrong. . 

5. Possessive ‘combs., as ‘+ Christ’s-curse, ?a 
curse in the name of Christ. Esp. in names of 
plants, as Christ’s-eye, Zniula Octlies-Christi; 
Christ’s-hair, Scolopendrium vulgare ; + Christ's 
herb, the Christmas Rose; ++ Christ’s ladder, 


the Centaury, Zrythirva Centaurium; CObrist’s - 


thorn,’ a name ‘given to several. thorny shrubs, 
fabled or’ supposed to have formed Christ’s crown 
of thoms; + Christ’s-wort = Christ's herb, 

¢rs00 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 2 Therfore he hath many 
a *crystes curse, ache Britten & Hotiann Lng. Plant-n, 
*Christ’s Hair, | Scolopendrium vulgare. — Guernsey, 
‘because of the single black fibrovascular. bundle in the 
leaf-stalk'—-Mr, .W.°G. Piper. 1578 Lite Dodoens: 350 


*Christes herbe hath great thicke greene Jeaues, cut into. 


“seuen or.cyght parts, 148 B&. St. Aléans C v.a, Take 
“an-herbe callid “eristis lardder, x879 Prion Plant-n., 
Christ's Ladder, an old name, -for we find it as Christis 


leddere in catalogues of the fourteenth century. 1562 Tur- ° 


bad MN. 1x15 Rhamnus. .was called *Christes thorne, 


*(x634) 


1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy v, xiii, 


CHRIST-. 


as though Christe-had bene crouned with rhamnus. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 696. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xvi. 207 
[Rhamnus] Palturus or Christ's Thorn’ ., Being very com- 
mon in Palestine .. is anppeses to be thé thorn with which 
our Saviour was crowned, 1866 Treas. Bot. 837.Two'com: 
mon eastern plants usually bear the’ name of Christ's Thorn: 
one the Zisyphus Spina-Christi, and the other the [Paliu- 
yus actleatus). (1878 Britten & Hottann Zag. Plant-n. 
Christ’s Thorn.’ (1) Cratzeus Pyracantha. .Ches.; from 2 
local tradition that our Saviour's crown of thorns was made 
from this plant. . 1578 Lyte Dodoens 35x *Christes wurte 
flowreth al bytimes about Christmas, in Januarie and almost 
vatill March. — wha an © ; : 

J The existing derivatives of Christ (CHRISTEN- 
Dov, CHRISTIAN, etc.) are now always written with 
a capital, except CHRISTEN re . 

Christadelphian (iristadelfiin), sd. (and a,). 
[f late Gr.-xptarddeAqos in brotherhood with 
Christ (f. Gr. Xpor-és Cunist + ddcApds brother) 
+-IAN.} (£2) A ‘religious sect founded in the 
United States by Dr. Thomas in 1833’; also called 
Tuomasires. b. as aaj. Of or belonging to the 
Christadelphians. Hence Christade‘Iphianism. 

1873 in Whitaker's Almanack 162. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Lond. (heading) The Christadelphians. .A visit or 
two to the tadelphian ‘Ecclesia' .. The ‘Christadel- 
phian body..The history of Christadelphianism. 1879 Chr. 
World 28 Feb., A Christadelphian and a writer on prophecy. 

Christall, obs. form of. CRYSTAL.- -  - |‘ 

+ Christ-apostatical, a.- Obs. nonce-wd, That 
apostatizes from Christ. . thee 

21638 Meve Wks. 1n.°646 Thou Christ-apostaticall 
Strumpet, knowest thou not the first commandment? - 

hrist-cross, criss-cross  (kri-s;ks). 
Forms: 5 Crist cross, 6 Christes crosse, Christe-, 
6~7 Christ-, crisse-, 7 Christs-, chriss(e)-crosse, 
erish-cross, 6-9 Christ-cross, 7-9 chris-, cris-, 
criss-cross. [lit. Chzist’s cross; but the former 
word being phonetically reduced as in Christ-mas, 
and the composition thus obscured, it is. com- 
monly treated in sense 2 as a simple reduplication 
of cross (cf. zig-sag): see Criss-cross a. and v,] 
+1. The figure of a cross (><) formerly placed in 
front of the alphabet in horn-books, etc. Ods. _ 
¢ 7430-15 qlee 3). 1602 J. Cooxr Ga. Wife fr. Bad im. i. 
E i , I was fiue yeare learning _cris-crosse from 
great A,and fiue yeere longer comming to F. «1613 Over. 
puny <4 Wife (1638) 181 A Horne-book without a: Christ- 
Crosse afore it. 21640 Mew Serm, Newest Fashion (1877) 
37 The beginning of learning is the letters, and the begin- 
per) of the letters is .. that most profane, superstitious and 
Antchristian Letter which they call Chriss-Crosse, a 1659 

Cirevetann Christck, Wind. 193 Must we forget Christs 
Cross, as soon as past the Alphabet? to aug: & 

b. The alphabet ; = Cunist-cross-row. ds. 
exc, dial. i amt ae : 

7553 Becon Relig. Rome Wks. 11. 383 A Crosse of ashes 
and sand, wherein y°® whiole alphabete or Christes Crosse 
shal be writen. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch, afilitant,, 
Plato and Aristotle were at a losse And wheel’d about 
again to spell Christ-crosse. ' 640 TatHam Fancie's Theater 
Gin NM. & Q. Ser. 1, U1. pe) Ere they scarce can say Their 
Pater Noster, or their Christ-crosse A., 1875 Panisn Stessee 
Gloss., Crisscross (Christ’s.Cross), the alphabet. 

+c. fig. ? Beginning, or ?‘A BC’, ‘alphabet’. 

1635 Quarces £762, 11. xii, (1818) 120 Christ’s cross is the 
chriscross of all our happiness, : 

2. The figure or mark of a cross in general ; esp. 
that made in ‘signing’ his name.by a person who 
cannot write. ee ; 

. 3607 W[ENTWortn) S[aitu) Puritaine wm. 47 The feskewe 
of the Diall is vpon the Chrisse-crosse of Noone. 1660 S. 
Fisner Rusticks Alarne Wks. (3649) 49x. The round. .J. O. 
makes with a Cris-cross in the middle of it. 1755 SmotteTr 
Quix. 11. iii. xiii, Lam even ignorant of the a,b, c3 but, pro. 
vided I remember my Christ-cross, I shall Be sufficiently 
qualified. 1846 Brockerr N.C. Words, Criss-cross, the 
mark or ae eT those who cannot write. 1887 Acutish 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Christ-cross, the signature of a person 

who cannot write fs also so called, = 
- +3, Christ's cross me speed: n formula said bes, 
fore repeating the alphabet; hence used allusively.. 

1430 Lypa, Prokemy Marriage Poems (1840) 11. 42 How 
long agoo lerned ye Crist Cross me spede? Haue ye no 
more lernyd of youre a, b,c? @x§28 SiuLton slgst. Vevo- 
mous Tongues 1, 133-3 In your Crosse rowe, nor Christ 
crossce you spede. 1597 Mornuy Jutrod, Alis. 1. B° Christes 
crosse be my specde, in all vertue to proceede, A, b, ¢, d, &, 

f,g,h, i,k, 1, m,n, 0, p,q, r,s, & t, double w, v, x with y, 

ezod, & per se, con per se tittle tittle est Amen When you 
haue done begin againe, begin againe. ‘ 

.&, See further under. Criss-cross sd," . 

_Christ -cross-row, criss-cross -row 

a a arch, and dial, [f. prec. + Row sb.] 

-L. The alphabet; so called from the figure. of 

a cross prefixed to it in horn-books. Also Cnross- 
RoW, q.v. arch. or dial. , uc ’ 

1563 Foxe 4. & Jf, (1583) 83: Of the same. Warde he 
learned hys Christé-crosse-rowe, x6xz CoTcr., Lea croix de 
par Dicu, the Christs-crosse-row; or, the hornebooke 

wherein a child learnes it, 1631 Celestina ‘xvut 380, 1 
sweare. -by the crisse-crosse row, by the whole Alphabet. 
Four years-in travelling 
from Christ-cross-row to Malachi {the O. Test. being the 
reading-book of the highest class]. 1814 Worosw. £.xcur- 
‘sion itt. 419 Infant-conning of the Christ-cross-row, 1863 
Kinestey Water Bad, ii, Twelve or fourteen neat, ‘rosy, 
chubby little children, learning their Chris-cross-row. - 

. {2.-jig. The whole’series, the catalogue. Ols, 


CHRISTDOM. 


1579 G.. Harvey Letier.0&, (1884) 73 In the whole crisse- 
crosse rowe. .of mora! or intellectual vertues. @ 2682’ BROME 
New Acad, w. ii, In your crisse-crosse-row of complement. 


~ +b. The first elements or rudiments, the “AB ; 


C’ of-any subject. Ods. : : = * 

1684 SouTHERNE Disappointinent m1 1. 31 God sa’ me! She 
is not come to the Criss-cross-row of her profession yet. 

Christdom (kristdem). rave. Also 5 crys- 
dome. [f. CHRIsr+-Dow.] . : 

+1. =Curistenpom 3c. Obs: ict 

(Either a phonetic shortening, or a scribal abbreviation.) 

1463-82 Stans Puer 26 in Q. Eliz, Acad.57 ¥n what lond 
of crysdome pat he commys Inne. . . 

2. vionce-wa. ‘ The tule of Christ “ whose service 
is perfect freedom ”? (Davies). 

a1850 Mrs, Browninc Cry Children xii, They .. Are 
slaves, without the liberty in Christdom. r 

Christed, ‘4 . pple. Made one’ with Christ, 
made a partaker of: Christ’s nature. (A word of 
the ‘Familists’ in the 17th c.) 

x64x D. Caworey Serm, fo They stick not..to say they 
are as perfect as Christ, Christed with Christ. 656 Lp. 
Presivent in Burton's Diary (x828) I. 62 Your Familists 
affirm that they are Christed in Christ, and Godded in God. 
1694 TiLLoTson Serwe xcvili. 1739 J. Trare Sur, Right. 
cous Over-tt, (1758) 62 Ridiculous jargon of being..Christed 
swith Christ. 2863 Busuwett Vicar. Sacr. (1868) 119 Their 
joy is to be consciously Christed, fully possessed by Christ. 
+ Christen, a. (sd.) Obs. Forms: 1~ oristen, 
3-4 -ine, 4 -yn, -ene, -un, crestin, -en, 4~5 cris- 
tin, erystene, 4-6 crysten, -yn(e, 5 cristeyn, 6 
christin, chrysten, -un, (Jc. christing), 6-7 
christen, (dal. cursen). [OE. cristen :—WGer. 
cristi (OS, and OHG.) ad. L. christian-us CHRIS- 
qian.’ In ME. occasionally influenced by the cor- 
resp. OF. crestien. In the 16th c. it was, like the 
Fr., refashioned with ch-, and at length entirely 
assimilated to the L., as CHRISTIAN.] 

i. =Curistian: of persons. Cf. CHRISTENMAN, 

¢890 K. Airrep Beda i xx, (Bosw.), Se mon wes se 
cristenesta and se gelwredesta, ¢ 893 — Ovos, v1. xiii, Ble 
cristen mon hafde fid & sibbe. cx175 Cott, Hont. 243 Se 
pridde is wel nich pe cristen man, @zz25 Ancr. R. 22 Uor 
alle cristene soulen. ¢1325 Afetr. Hom. 15 Than. .biginue 
we, God cresten men for to be. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aas of 
Laws T. 288 Arryued been this cristen [v.7. cresten] folk to 
londe. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Avj, A batayle of Crys- 
ten men ageynst the Sarasyne. 1568 Grarron Chron, II. 382 
Exchaunged for christen prisoners. ¢ 1590 ManLowe Faust. 
xi, As Iam a cursen man. 1623 Liste dnc, Sax. Afon. 
(1638) Pref. to Serm., Comfort to christen mens soules. 
31640 Brome Sparagus Gard, um. vii, By my Cursen soule, 
Jbid. w, v, We be Cursenfolke as good as your zelfe, 

2. Of things. 

¢ 893 K. Aityrip Ores. vt. xii, Ane cristene boc. @ xg00 
Cursor M: 1474 (Cott.) To fight al for be cristen lay. 1485 
Caxton Cis, Gi, 1 The cristen feyth is affermed and cor- 
robered. c¢rgrx rst Eng. Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31 In the 
crysten beleue. 1553 Bae Vocacyou in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) 
1. 336'That we shulde haue..our Christen doctryne from 
their unchristen byshoppes. ‘ : 
. b. Christen name: the name given at christen- 
ing ; the Christian name (see CHRISTIAN @. 6). 
* 3849 Latimer 37d Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 88 margin, 
Brybes: .are callyd genty! rewardes, but that is not theyr 
chrysten name. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen, JV, 0. iv. 8 (Qq), E am 
sworn brother to a leash of drawers; and can call them all 
by their christen names. 1626 L. OWEN Running Reg. 7 
They must change their Christen names, and their Sir 
names. 1679 Mars, Benn Jeign'd Curtisan 1. ii, My Grand- 
mother, woud riever own me if I should change the cursen 
Name she gave me. ' 
-3., absol, A Christian. Only about 1500 made a 
true sb. with plural -s (? after’ French), 
‘€893 K. Ecrrep Ors. vi, xxx,*Ealle pa cristnan. @x131 
O. &. Chro, an. 1128 Betwenen 6a Cristene and ba hedene. 
a 1225 Azncr,.R, 32 De Cristene pet beod ine hepinesse. 
& 1300 Cursor AM, 19704 At fott be cristen to prisun. 1362 
Lanot: P, Pl, A. 1.9 Cristene and vn-cristene him cleymep 
vchone. ¢kq30- Lie St, Kath, (2884) 5 Not oonly to cristen 
but‘also to payne 1489 Caxton Sonnes af Aymion xxiv. 

tz For to hewe all the cristeyn in peces..The crystens had 

en shreudly handled. 1530 Tinpate Pract, Predates Wks. 
(1573) 345 Tyrants did oft-tymes persecute the christen. 
.'b. Aven christen (OE. emsne-crésten, ME, en- 
créstert]: fellow-Christian ; often collectively, fel- 
low-Christians, See EVEN-caRISTIAN.. 
‘Christen (kris’n), v. Forms: 1 cristn-ian, 
3-4 oristn-e(n, 4-6 oristen, 6- christen. (With 
the usual ME, variants: eryst-, -in, -yn,;-on, -un, 
(6 crestyn). dial. 6-7 kersen, 8-9 kirsen, 9 
kersun, Kessen, Sc. kirsten.) . [OE. cristn-ian, 
f, evtsten Christian, lit. to make’ Christian, Chris- 
tianize. The ¢ was originally elided between ¢ and 
#, when a syllable followed, but inserted when 
the infinitive ~€it, -€, -y, Was dropped; thus pa-.t., 
I eristuode, 3 Orm. crisstnedd, 3-5 céistned, 6-7 
christised (chrisned), O- christened] |. + 
“$15 trans... To convert to Christianity, make 


Christian, chiristianize. Obs. or arch. ~2 
e890 K. Atrrep Beda ii, 14 (Bosw.) Dat Paulinus Ser 

Set folc. cristnode and fullode. 1305 St. Christopher in 

&. E. P, (1862) 64 He gan hem so lere Pat er hi come hom 


to pe: kyng: alle icristned. hi were. ¢1450 Lypc, Ader. _ 


AMissz 151 Charlys .,.cristende spayne.. ¢1595 HarrsrretD 
Divorce.Hen, VILL (1878) 268 This thing chanced not long 


before 'we.were christéned, and is written® by our-Apostle, 
S: Gregory, 1624 SeLpen 7¥éles Honeag When the Danish 


889 


Nation was first Christned. 1644 Jex.Tavior 4 fol. Liturgy 
§2 The first example in Eigland-since it was first Christ- 
ened. 1880 R, Owen, Sauct., Cathol. 183 note, That holy 
Faith, which overcame the world, and christened it. 

~'b. To make Christian in form, or profession. 

-x824 CorerwwcE Aids Ref, (1848) I. 12 The powers of the 

world are often christened, but seldom christianized. 
‘2. trans. To admit or initiate into the Christian 
Chuich by baptism; to baptize, administer bap- 
tism to. + Zo christen from: to protect by chris- 
tening from (ods.; cf. BLEss v.! 3). 

¢xz00 OrMIN 13257 Patt menn hemm O Cristess_ name 
crisstnepp. c x3} HAUCER Sec. Nun's T. 217 Pope Urban 
him cristened right there, cxz450 Merlin v. 91 Antor 
toke the childe..and asked yef it were cristned. c 1485 
Dighy Afyst. (1882) 111, 1684 He xall crestyn yow from pe 
fynddes power. rg02 Ord. Crystex Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1. 
i 8 To crysten or baptem is as moche to say as to wasshe. 
1826 ‘TINDALE 1 Cor. i. 14 Were ye baptised in the name of 
Paul? I thanke God that 1 cristened none of you. 1548 
Unatt, etc. Evasut, Par. Acts i. 4a, He shall chrysten you 
with the holy ghoste. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 75 
The mydwyffe kersende them at home and was alowyd by 
the churche. 1614 T. Apams Dewil’s Banguet 127 They 
were Christened when they were Babes, and could not helpe 
it. xxx Swirr Le?t, (1767) III. 207 The dean of Rochester 
christened the child. ‘he child roared like a bull, and 1 
gave Mrs. Masham joyofit. 1962-71 H. Watrote ertue's 
Axeca. Paint, (1786) IV. 186 Orator Henley christening a 
child. 1837 R. Nico.t Poenes (1843) 92 When some o' her 
kimmers hae kirsened awean. 1855 IVhitby Gloss., Kessen, 
to christen. 1879 Hesua Strerron Through Needle’s Eye 
I. 86 To. .christen the infants, and bury the dead, 

b. absol. To administer baptism. 

1315 SHOREHAM Poents(x849) 9 Water is kendeliche cheld 
..Ther-fore me mey cristni ther-inne. 138. Wycur Sed, 
Wks. Il. 14x Crist tellip here be fourme to Cristen. 1687 
Burnet 77av. ii. (1730) 84 ‘They christen discovering the 
whole Head. 1820 Scott .dé}of viii, He could marry, 
christen, and administer the other sacraments. i 

3. To give a name to (a person) at baptism; 
usually Zass. to receive a name at baptism. (Often 
with the riame as complement of predicate.) 

cr4so Merlin i. rg It was cristened Merlyn. 1600 SHaxs. 
ALY. Lom. it, 284 Sag. I do not like her name, Ort, There 
was no thought of pleasing you when she was christen’d. 
3751 SMoLLEtT Per. Péc. vi, The child..was christened by 
the name of Peregrine. 1829 Souruey Q. Jlary's Christen. 
ing, The babe is christened James. 1876 T. Harpy Hand 
Ethel. I. x She. .began life as a baby christened Ethelberta, 

+b. To give the name to, as sponsor; to stand 
sponsor to (a child) at baptism. Ods. 

1g15 Will of B. Batty (Layman) in Alem. Ripon 1. 332, 
I will that every child that I cristyned have vid. 1649 
Evetyn Diary 29 Nov., I christned Sir Hugh Rilies child 
with Sir Geo, Radcliffe .. the parents being so poore that 
they had provided no gossips, 1667 Perys Diary 28 Aug. 
1... christened the child, a girl, Elizabeth, which though a 
girl my Lady Batten would have me to give the name. 

4. transf. To name and dedicate (bells, ships, 
etc.) by a ceremony analogous to baptism. 

1533 Frits Answ. More Wks. (1573) 151 If you beleue 
that you ought to preach to fishes, and goe Christen them 
an other while, as ye do belles, @ 1674 CLarenpon “ist. 
Reb, xv1. (1843) 908/2 That his Majesty might. .new Christen 
those a which too much presery’d the memory. .of the 
Republick, 1727 A. Hamuton New Ace. £. Und. 1. xxi. 
ard Bells. ,being all christned, and dedicated to some Saint 
- have a specifick Power to drive away all manner of evil 
Spirits, except Poverty in the Laity, and Pride in the Clergy. 
1888 Glasgow Herald 10 Sept. 10/6 The four-masted steel 
sailing iy? Cape Horn ..was successfully launched, and 
christened by Madame Voisin, 

5. gex. To name, give a name to; often with 


complement, to call by the name of. collog. 

1642 Jer. Taytor Efise, xxiii, The Disciples of the Glor- 
ious Nazarene were Christ’ned first in Antioch, for they 
had their baptisme some yeares before they had their 
Name. 1643 51r T. Browne Kelig, Med.1.§ 18 We christen 
effects by their most sensible .. causes. 1725 M. Davies 
Ath, Brit. 1. 109 He reckons but one, and she a Nun, viz. 
Anne (as he Christens her’. 2723 Swier Wood, an Insect, 
Chambermaids christen this worm a deathwatch, 1887 
Athenzum 31 Dec. 898/1 ‘The United States authorities 
have recently christened a river in Alaska. .after Mr. Frede- 
rick Whymper. | 5 

6. With various allusions, mostly humorons. 

288 Suaxs, Zit. 4.1. ii. 7x Heere is the babe.. The 
Empresse sends it thee. .And bids thee christen it with thy 
daggers point, 1679 Drypen 77. & Cr. Prol. 20 Weak 
short liy’d issues of a feeble age, Scarce living to be Christ- 
en’d on the Stage! 1785 Burns Z. ¥. Lapraik xix, We'se 
.ekirsen him wi’ reekin water. 1824 Scorr Redganuutlet 
Let. xiii, We'll christen him with the brewer (here he added 
a little small beer to his beverage). 

b. in Thieves’ Cant. ; 

x8r2 J. H. Vaux Hash Diet., Obliterating the name and 
number on ., a’stolen watch; or the crest, cipher, etc., on 
articles of plate; and ‘getting others engraved, so as ta 
Lay A their being” identified, is termed having them 

ishop'd, or christen'd, 1868, Doran Saints & Sia. I, 
290 The, pietist thieves .. ‘christen’ daily as soon as they 
have stolen a watch, This thieves’ christening consists in 
erasing the maker’s name and supplying another, ~* 

Christendie (kris’ndi). Sc. Also -dee. [app. 
a modification of christenty, influenced by christen- 
dom.] Christendom. YN es st 

21796 Burns Willie brewed i, Three blyther. hearts. .Ye 
wad na find in Christendie. 1849 MancAnPaewes (2859) 
346 Our groans ring through Christendee, ” Eo es 

Christendom. (kis’ndom). Forms: “1-6 
cristendom, 6~ christendom. Also 3-6 cristin-, 
eristyn-, orysten-,.etc. ; with suffix, r- -dom, 4 


CHRISTENED. 


-doom, 4-5 -dam, 4-7 -dome; dal. 7- kirsen- 
dom. [OE. cristendém, £. cristen Christian 
(Cumisten a.) +-déue suffix of dignity, position, 
quality: see -pou. Cf, ON. &rzstindémr, Sw. 
hristendom, Dan, chréstendone, MIAG. Aristenteon, 
MG. dristinthm.] 

+1. The state or condition of being Christian ; 
= CHRISTIANITY 3. Zo take christendom: to ac- 
cept Christianity, become Christian ; see also 4. 

c893 K. Aerep Ores. u. iv, Ac heo [Rome] for hiere 
cristendome nugiet is gescild. «1134 O. £. Chron. an, 1129 
Ealle pa pet Cristendome ha:fdon. 1230 Hali Meid. 33 
Forsaken Crist and hire cristendom and rihte bileaue. 
x3q0 Hamprore Pr. Conse. 549 Til he thurgh grace may com 
‘Til baptem and til cristendom. xq60 Carcrave Chron. 
(1858) 8x Whethir he wold forsake his knythod or his 
Cristendam. 1g29 More Dial. Heresy w. Wks. 259/2 A 
christen mannes euill liuing, can not be imputed to hys 
christendome. 613 Suaxs. Hen. VIZ/, 1 iii, 15, 1642 
Jer. Taytor Zfise, xix, Any man that would not have his 
Christendome suspected. 1681 Baxter Search Schism, it. 
x3 Admitted to Christendom by baptism, 

th, By my christendom\! =As I am a@ Chris 
tian. (CE. by ny halidom, faith, etc.). Obs. 
€1325 Coer de L. 929 Be my Crystyndham. ¢1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 1906 ‘ By pe cristendom pat y fong’£ quab Terry. 
1595 SHaks. Yoh 1v. i. 16 By my Christendome, I should 
be as merry as the day is long. 1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 
(187x) 93 The gaping rural fools..swore by their Christen- 
doms .. they never saw such a miracle. 

+2. The Christian faith or religions system ; 
Christianity. Ods. 

a 1000 Judith (Grein) Epilog. 264 Se cristendom weox on 
heora timan. 1198 Lamb. //om. 5 Seodban be cristindom 
wes. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1526 Seinte Peter ., Pope was 
at rome verst cristendom to lere. 1393 GowER Conf. 184 
She fonde No Christendome in thilke londe. x40 Merlin 
iii. 55 Seth cristendom come first in-to this Ile. 188 R. 
Parke tr. Mendosa’s Hist. China 334 Many crosses and 
many other signes and tokens of Christendome. 1649 tr. 
Behmen's Ep. xxxiv. (1886) 16 The present Christendom 
is merely titular and verbal. 

+b. The sacraments and other ordinances of 
Christianity ; Christian privileges. Obs. rare. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 10209 The meste was, alas! that 
ther nas no Cristendom. 7635 Pacirt Christianogr. U. vis 
(1636) 62 Englands want of Churches and Christendome, 

3. a. Christians collectively ; the church. 

ax131 O. Z. Chron. an. 1129 Nu wacrd swa mycel dwyld 
on Cristendom swa it nefre wr ne wees. ¢1340 Cursor AL, 
29281 (Cotton Galba) pe pape of rome... Pe hele of cristen- 
dom and heuyd, ¢ 1380 Wycum Sed. Was. I. ‘BE Toledealle 
Cristyndoom to hevene, 1642 Jer. TayLor Zpisc. xiii, The 
successive practice of Christendom. 1866 Lippon Bampton 
Lect. i.1 The momentous question which. .has rivetted the 
eye of thinking and adoring Christendom. Jééd. viii, The 
Creed of Christendom. . . 

+b. A particular body or community of Chris- 
tians. Ods. rare. 

¢1205 Lay. 29366 And fordude al bisne cristindom, ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 103 Ageyn pe paemy pe Cristen- 
dam to saue. : ; ea he 

c. The countries professing Christianity taken 
collectively ; the Christian domain. , 

1389 in Zug. Gilds (1870) 36 3ef ony broper .. deye in 
straunge cuntre, in cristendom or in hethenesse. c1q60 
forrescur Ads. & Lim. Aon,(1714) 67 The Kyng of Spayne, 
one of the myghtyest Kyngs in Crystendome. 1528 Trn- 
DALE Obed. Chr. Man Wks. (1573) 139 Not..a foote of 
grounde in christendome. « Ars Mippceton Mayor Quind, 
v.i, The king of Kirsendom Shall not be better welcome. 
1669 DryDEn Mild Gallant 11.i, One of the arrantest cow- 
ards in Christendom. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett. 
II, xlvii. 44 Among the Turks .. false witnesses are much 
cheaper than in Christendom, 1849 Trenen JZirac. Pre- 
lim. Ess, vi, A Christendom ‘commensurate and almost 
synonymous with the civilized world’, 

. The Christian dispensation. Obs. rare. 
c1340 Cursor A. 22268 (Fairf,) per salle be a king .. of al 
ober kingis pe last..per salle he gilde vp. .his coroun & his 
kingis wande til ihesu crist ,. and squa salle cristen-dome 
takeende, ie 

+4. Baptism, as a token of admission to the 
Christian church; christening. Obs. To take 
christendom: ‘to teceive baptism’. (Cf. 1.) 

3297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4959 Seint oswald .. is godfader 
was inis cristendom. 1303 R. Bruxne Hand, Synne 9496 
The fyrst sacrament ys holy bapteme..Crystendom or 
crystynyng. 1377 Lane. P. PZ, B. xi. 280 Troianus was 
a tree kny3te and toke neuerecristendome, And he is sauif. 
2382 Wyeiir Low. vi. 4 We ben to gidere biried with him 
bicristendom [1388 baptym] intodeeth. 1483 Cath, dugl., 
A crystendam ; daftissius, baptisma, 1519 Horman Vaile. 
x7b, I was called Wyllyam at my christendome, 1680 /Yoz, 
Cavatier8 The unfortunate Infants. .have no Christendom. 

+b. Adlusively. (a.) Washing or sprinkling; 
(.) Giving of aname, ‘christening’. Ods, 

1596. Nasne Saffron Walden 83 How can he maintaine his 
peak in true christendome of rose-water euerie moming? 
r6or Suaxs. Ad's Well 1. i188 A world OF pretty. fond 
adoptious christendomes That blinking Cupid gossips. * 

+5. Oil for chrism or anointing. Obs. rare. 

exgrx rst Ene, Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd, 35 That same 
tree, ther yat holy crestendom or olye out ronneth, 

‘Christened. (kris’nd), 247. a. For forms see 

Canisten v. [f CHRISTEN v. + -EDL] Made 
Christian, converted to Christianity (0ds.) ; bap-. 
tized :-gee-the verb. | sg aay ses 

¢x200.ORNIN 10544 Patt-floce off crisstnedd folic. 3530 
Parson. /trod.16 This most christened nation. 1536 Act. 
27 Hen. VITI, & 42. $1 in Oxf & Camb. Enactm, 11 Tv 


; CHRISTENER. 


christoned realmes. 1864 Brief Exam., *6 A halowed and 
christened bell, x596 Dravron Leg. D&. Norat, (2748) 188 
As well in Christried as’ in heathen land. 1682 G. Vernon 
Life Heylyn 75-In almost all Nations Christened, the same 
Law has continued. 1728 Pore Dunc. ut. ror Till Peter’s 
keys some christen’d Jove adorn. ~ oss : 
‘ Christener (ivis’ner). [f. CHRISTEN v.+-ER1] 
One who christens or baptizes..-  -- ee 
"3483 Cath, Angi. 83 A crystynar, Japtista. 2849 LATIMER 
sth Soom: bef. Snide. VT Arb.) 135 Christiners of belles. 
~ 2858 Be. Watson Sev. Sacramt iit, 15 Let the Christener 
begynne to cast or poure water-vpon the chyldes head. 


‘+ Christenhead, -hood. Os. rare. In § 
cristenhede, -hode. .(f. CHRISTEN a; sce -HOOD, 
-HEAD. OF. *cristenhdd has not been found, but cf. 
OS. cristinhéd, OHG, christinheit, MHG. bristen- 
hett ; app. the derivative in -dénz was more favoured 
in England, and that in -hadd on the continent.] 

a. Christianity ; b. Christening ; ¢. A Christian 
domain or estate. 

cx449 Pecock Refr. 1. xii, Convertid fro Jewry into 
Cristenhode. ¢1470 Harpine Chron. xcj. 3 (Selden MS.) 
Edwyns doughtor..At Yorke was borne ; to whom men did 
complexe Maidons twelue to take be cristenhede, 1762 tr. 
Busching’s Syst. Geog. IV. 543 Twenty decanates, or pro- 
vincial deanries, which from old have been styled Christen- 
hoods (Ger. Christenhciten). 

Christening (kris’nin), vb/. sb. For forms 
see CHRISTEN v. [f. CHRISTEN g. +-1NG 1.] 

+1. Conversion to or reception of Christianity ; 
becoming a Christian. Qds, 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 29257 (Cott.) Pat wiche-craft .. dos wit 
ani halud thing, and sua for-dos pair cristnyng. ¢x340 
Lbid. 19728 Barnabas. .made hem of his cristenyng bolde. 

2. The action or ceremony of baptizing, baptism. 

@x300 Cursor M, 28331 (Cott.) Quare barne wit-vten 
cristening was for-farme. ¢1315 SHorenam Poents (1849) 8 
Wet may be the materie, Wer-inne cristninge may be mad. 
1481-90 Howard Honseh. Bhs. (1841) 282 The crystenyng of 
mastyr Gorgis chylde, 16r3 Sitaxs. /Yex. VITI, v. iv. 10 
You must be seeing Christenings? Do you looke for Ale, 
and Cakes heere, you rude Raskalls?_ 1712 Act 10 Amne in 
Lond, Gaz, No, 4981/3 The Register-Books for Christnings 
belonging to the respective Parishes, 1848 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. J. 336 The pomp of the christenings and burials. 

3. In various ¢razsf. and allusive senses. 

1§z8 Tinpate Obed. Chr, Afan Wks. (1573) 152 The By- 
shops. .reserued to them selues the Christenyng of Belles. 
x621 Evsina Debates Ifo. Lords (1870) 41 A Byll against the 
abuse of sacred things, as christening of doggs, etc. 1840 
Dickens Barn, Rudge ixiv, They sprinkled 1t with turpen- 
tine.. This infernal christening performed, etc, 1872 Exta- 
compe Sells Ch. v.79 No profane christening, no conver- 
sion of the bell intoa punch bowl. 1889 Daily News 17 Apr. 
3/6 After the customary service, conducted by the dockyard 
chaplain, the christening and floating out were performed 
by Miss Gorst. 

4, attrib. and Comd., as christening-bout, -cake, 
-day, -dinner, feast, -~font, -water; christening 
blanket, cloak, a blanket or cloak in which a child 
is christened; + christening-book, a book con- 
taining the baptismal service. ‘ 

1955° SMOLLETT Quzx. {2809 IV. 299 Brought up to the 
business, even from their *christening blankets and swad- 
dling clothes. ¢2z475 Voc, in Wr-Willcker 755/15 Hoc 
manuate, a *crystynningboke. 23893 Sournsy Roprecht 
iv, At a *christening bout. 1876 Rock Text. Faby. 108 
Specimens of the *christening cloaks, anciently in use. xB28 
Scort F. af, Perth viii, A bridal banquet, or a *kirstenin 
feast, or suchlike, 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 256 
*Christning Font. 163: Howes Séoz's Chron. (Brand) For 
godfathers and godmothers .. to give ..*christening shirts, 
with little bands and cuffs, wrought either with sifke or 
blew threed. 1874 Dasunt Zales /rom Field 188 Were you 
gone after *Christening water, that you were gone so long? 

*Christenly, add. Obs. [f. Cunisren a, +: 
“LY 2,]_ Ina Christian way; Christianly. , 

¢1386 Cuaucer Alan af Law's T. 1023 This child Maurice 
was then’‘Emperour Maad by the pope, and lyued cristenly. 
(Lansd. AS. Cristienly], 1426 Aupenay Poems 47 Cristyn 
men‘3if that 3¢ be; Then:loke 5e done cristynle."__1526 Tin. 
pate WV. Y. To Rade ‘Them that are learned Christenly? 
1528 Roy. Sas. (1845) If thou wilt then-live christenly.- rg8. 
Bary Kocacyou,in Marl. Alisc.(Malh,) I. 336 S. Paull. .ha 
been christenly familiar at Rome, with Claudia Rufina. 
.t.Christeninan, cristenman. 04s. Also 
cristene-, cristeman. [ME.=¢ristex man, written 
as one word: -¢cf. Luglishman, gentleman, Cf, 
MIG: hristenma:] = Christian man, Christian: 
a x200 Aoiral Oke 293 in Lamb, Hom, 177 Vuele cristene- 
inen, “"¢1200 Triz. Coll, Hont. 9 Holi husel pe ech criste- 
man understont. ° 138, Wyctir IVhs, (1880) 408 No cristen- 
tnan Sliulde sue his prelate but in as myche as he suep crist, 
igz3 ‘Lv. Betners J“roiss. I. cexli. 353 Of Christenmen and 
of Sarazyns." * : : ee : 
‘+ Christenmas. ‘Obs. ‘exc. dial. “For forms 
see Cunisten.a, [App. an assimilation of the 
proper cvistes-inass, criste-utas, to CRISTEN, owing 
perh,.to the shortening of the z, which separated 
it in sound from Caxist.]’ =Curistuas. (The 
ordinary form in-northern dial.) 
‘e1340 Gaw, §- Gr. Kitt. 502 After crysten-masse com be 
crabbed ‘Ientoun. 1482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb.) 50 The 
thirde daye after crystynmas daye. -x529 Rasrete Pastyime 

* @8z1) 4o At Crystenmns, | r60r Wenver Afirr. Mart. ¥ vj, 
In Christenmas vpon Saint Thomas day. .x8s5.WAithy 

- Gloss. Kessenmas, 1879 JAMIESON, Christenmass. ~ ° 
Christente, -ty, etc.: see CHRISTIANITY, _~ 
Christhood (kroi'st;hud). [f.Crrtsz+-noon,] 

- State of condition of being Christ ; Messiahship. : 


. drop of Christian bloud. x 


390 


" 2ax400 Chester Pl, (1847) 11. 33 Thy Christhoode we muste 
knowe. 1689 Foxes ¢ Firebr. ui. 208 That the Unction 
which the Saints are said to receive from the Holy One. -is 
one with the Christ-hood of Christ. 1828 E. Iavinc Last 
Days 114 His Christhood, as the anointed with the Holy 
Spirit. x88x Famsawrn Std. Life Christ ix. 187 The 
reality of his Christhood. __ s ; 

_Chrivstiad. uonce-wd. [see -aD 1c:] An epic 
of Christ. ; ' 

1831 W. H. Mit. Christa-sangfté (1842) Pref. 36 The 
first book of the Indian Christiad. oy 

Christian (kristyin), a: and sb, Also 6 chrys- 
tyan, -ian, christien. [ad. L. Christi@n-us, (in 
Gr. xpiorsavés, Acts xi. 26), f. Chatsius, xpiords 
Curist. Introduced with the Renascentéin taking 
the place of the earlier cvzstex, Canisten a. (Cf. 
the Anglo-Fr. cristiex, found from 12th c.)] ~~ 

A. adj. | : 

1. Of persons and communities: Believing, pro- 
fessing, or belongirig to, the religion of Christ. 

1gs3 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 38 They had in lyke 
maner serued other christian men. 1589 R. Harvey P2é, 
Pere. (1860) 14 Likening Christian folks to dogs. 1 
Suaks, Merch. V.1v, i. 295 These be the Christian husbands, 
165: Hoppes Leviath. i. xxvi. 150 Christian States punish 
those that revolt from Christian Religion. 1704 Netson 
fest. § Fasis vii. (1739) 92 The whole Christian Church 
hath distinguished him by that Character, 2827 Kensie 
Chr. Y., Evening x, The Rulers of this Christian land. 

b. Most Christian: a title of the kings of France. 

29742 Younc V?. 7h. vi. 341 O thou most Christian enemy 
to peace. 175% J. Brown Sha/ftesb. Charac. 34 Religious 
criticism hath made but little pi among the subjects 
of the most Christian king, 186x Tsackeray Four Georges 
(2885) 296 His most Christian Majesty and his court. 

¢. In the names of various religious sects or as- 
sociations, as Christian Israelites, + Christian 
Royalists (see quot.), Chréstian Socialists (whence 
Christian Socialism, the principles of Christian 
Socialists; Chr istian-socialise v. (nonce-wd.), to 
imbue with Christian Socialism). 

@ 1674 Cranenpon Hist, Reb. (1704) ILI. xv. 497 These are 
called Christian Royalists, or Fifth-Monarchy-Men. 1856 
Mrs. Brownie Aur. Leigh v. (1857) 207 A Christian 
Socialist Is Romney Leigh, 1884 E. Maurice Life J. D. 
Alaurice U1. 4x His t wish was to Christianise Socialism, 
not to Christian-socialise the Universe. 1885 IVAitaker's Ai- 
manack 198 Persons described as: Christian Army. Chris- 
tian, Believers. Christian Brethren. Christian Disciples. 
Christian Eliasites. Christian Evangelists. Christian Is- 
raclites. Christian Mission. Christian Pioneers. Christian 
Soldiers, Christian Teetotallers. Christian Temperance 
Men. Christian Unionists. Free Christian Association, 
United Christian Army. United Christian Church. 

2. Of things : Pertaining to Christ or his religion: 
of or belonging to Christianity. 

1563 Even Treat, Newe Ind. Title-page, The Christian 
fayth. 597 Hooxer Zeci. Pol. v. Ixvii. 12 That wherewith 
-.all Christian confessions [are] agreeable, 1602 Suaxs, 
Ham, v.i. 2 Is she to bee buried in Christian buriall? 168 
Freerwoop Serm. 2 Cor. ix, 12 Wks. (1737) 5 The indi- 
gestible difiicultics of the Christian Creed. 1847 Lp, Linpsay 
Lett. Chr. Art Introd. 14 Claiming superiority for Christian 
over Classic Art. 1849 Rusuin Sev. Lamps vi. iv, That 
Christian worship whieh was .. to supersede the idolatry .. 
of the pagan, 1866 Linpon Bamft. Lect. i, The central 
question of Christian Theology. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
t. § 3 A pagan and a Christian altar fronted one another, 

th. Court Christian: an ecclesiastical court. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1285 13 Ldw. J, Act 4 Placita inde teneantur in curin 
Christianitatis. 1292 Britton v. x. 10 La _conisaunce de 
matrimoigne et de testament apent a Cristiene court 
(Nicuots éyvausl, The cognizance of marriage and of testa- 
ments belongs to the Court Christian]. — Jekes autaunt ge 
prové soit en Court cristiene [¢vassd. Until it be proved in 
Court Christian}. . 1628 Coxe On Ltd, 488 Linwood saith, 
That Probate of Testaments, De consuctudine Anglix et 
non de jure communi, belong to Court-Chiistinn: 180 
East's Ref. V. 353 The defect in the Court Christian is in 
the trial and not in the jurisdiction. 1863 H. Cox /xstit. 
u, it. 311 In the beginning of the reign of Edward I, an Act 
of Parliament was made .. restricting the Courts Christian 
to causes relating to wills, matrimony, and pure spirituality: 

te. Christian ale: see quot. and ALE 3. Obs. 

1642- Virgins’ Compl. in-N. § Q. 14° July 1866 To eat 
cakes and drink Christian ale on holy daies. : 

3.OF persons and their qualities or actions: 
Showing character and conduct consistent with 
discipleship to Christ; marked by genuine piety ; 
following the precepts and example of Christ ; 
Christ-like, ~ , 

1597, Hooxer L£cc?. Pol. y. Wii, The mutual exercise of, 
Chustian Charity. dd. Ixii, 2 The wane and declination 
of Christian picty. 1655 Fut.er Ch. Ast. 1x. vi. § 57 Keven’ 
the Heathen Romanswere so Christian, that .. no Vestal 


_ Virgin or Flamen of Jupiter was restrained to swear. 1706 


Suartess. Lett, Zuthus. 6 (A) truly Christian Prelate. 
3854 Hi Minter Sch. § Sc/z. xvii, The people of Scotland 
were .. considerably more Christian than the larger part of 


. their schoolmasters, 1866 Lippon Bamft. Lect, iit, That 


supply of light, of love,-and of resolve, which enriches. .the 
Christian soul. : , os Sg 8 
4. Of or belonging to a Christian or Christians. 
3596 Snaxs. Aferch. Po wei. : pro If thow dost shed One 
cc. Sew. Late Voy. 1. (1731) 


5x Some Christian Ship had here. x876 Green Short 


' Hist. i. § 3 The enthusiasm’ for the Christian God, faith 


» in.whom had been bought so dearly. 2 


5.-Human as distinguished -from brutal; now - 


only collog, or hiwnorous. ib. niod. collog, or slang. 


CHRISTIAN: = 


Of things: Becoming-a-Christian; “civilized:’, 
‘decent’, ‘respectable’. Cf B.3. 00°. 070 

1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's Husb, in. (1586) 156 This mede- 
cine wil also remedy a christian creature. 682° D'Unrey 


* Butler's Ghost 76 Christian breeches without hole. /éid. 137 
- And make such wrack of Christian Food. 


it , 1838 Scorr Leg. 
Montrose xiv, Had you been to fight with any Christian 
weapons. | Co oe it ye 

6. Christian name: the name given at christen- 
ing; the personal name, as distinguished from the 
family name or s#szzame. (Also allusively =‘ pro- 
per name’.) Fence zo Christian-namie v. trans, 
(wonce-wd.), to call’ by one’s Christian name; 
Christian-named pp\. a., having a Christian name, 

1849 Latimer 37d Serum. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) Bs Nowe a 
dayes they call them: gentle rewardes, let them leaue their 
colourynge, and.cal them by their Christian name Brybes. 
1605 Campen- Ret. 49 That the giving of Surnames for 
Christian names began im the time of king Edward the sixt. 
1727 Pore Th. on Var. Subj, When a man is made a 
spinal peer he loses his sir-name; when a temporal, his 
christian-name, 1975 Suertwan ‘Scheming Lieut. 11 iv,’ 1 
never knew any good come of giving girls these heathen 
christian names, 1823 Lams Elia, Mackery End, We.. 
were familiar, even to the calling each other by our Chris: 
tian Names. : 


848 Tuackeray Van, Fair xx. (1866) 162 ‘The girls 


Christian-named_each other. 1866 Rusnin Crown Wild 
Olive Pref. 2x Every separately Christian-named portion 
of the ruinous heap [of the slain], a ae! : 


7. Christian era: the era reckoned from the ac- 


cepted date of the birth of Christ, and adopted in 
all Christian countries. ' 

1657 Wnarrton !Vks. (1683) 49 The Greek Church num- 
bereth from the Creation to Christ's Era, 5508 complete 
years..The year 1657, current of the Christian Era. 1777 
Rosertson Hist, Amer. (1778) 1, 1, ro About six hundred 
and four years before the Christian ara, 18973 Jowerr Plato 
ILL. 524 the first centuries of the Christian era. ‘ 

- 5d. i 

1. One who believes or professes the religion ‘of 
Christ ; an adherent of Christianity. ee 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 3531) 1 The lyfe of euery 
chrystian..is asa pilgrymage. 158z N.T, (Rhem.) Acés al. 
26 So that the diseiptes were at Antioche first.named 
Curistians [earlier versions Christen} Wyclif 1388 Cristen 
men}. 1596 Swans, Merch, Vin. i, 66 If a lew wrong a 

hristian, what ishis humility, reuenge? 161 Bistex Pes. 
iv. 16 If any man suffer as a Christian [so Rhem..1s82, 
carlier verstons Christen}. 1777 Robertson Hist. Asmer. 
(1783) III. 273 Descent from a family of Old Christians, 
untainted with any mixture of Jewish or Mahometan blood. 
1844 Kinctane £othen xxvii, The .. exultation with which 
- saw a fellow Christian stand level with the imperious 


[ussulmans. 1876 Green Shoré Hist.1.§ 3 The Northum- - 


brian peasantry. .were..Christians only in.name. 
b. Buen Christian: fellow-Christian; also 
collectively, fellow-Christians.. Obs. See EVEN-. 
2. One who exhibits ‘the’ spirit, and follows the 
precepts and example, of Christ; a. believer in 
Christ who is characterized by genuine piety: tg 
1529 More Dial. Heresy w. ‘Wks. 257/2 Being faithful 
christiens, 26xx Br. Hatt Sera. iii, Zutpress of God, It is 
reason that makes us men; but it is holiness that makes us 
Christians. 1742 Younc Vt, 7h. iv. 788 A Christian is the 
highest style of man. 1850 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tont's C. 
xxvii, I’s willin’ to lay down my life .. to sce mas'r a Chris- 
tian, 1882 Farrar arly Chr. I. s00 To be a Christian is 
to act as Christ acted. . , Nahe: nk 
3. a, collog. and dial, A human being, as dis- 
tinguished from a brute, [A common sense in the 
Romanic langs.]- b. colfog. or slang. A ‘decent’, 
‘respectable’, or ‘presentable’ person, . 
1891 Suaks. Tivo Gené, wi. i, 272 Sheehath more qualities 
then a Water-Spaniell, which is much in a bare Christian. 
160r — 7%vel, N. 1. iii, 89 Mee thinkes..E hauc no more wit 
then a Christian, or an ordinary man ha’s. * x71q Snartesy. 
Charact. (1732) III. 88 The very word Christian is, in com: 
mon Language, us’d for Man, in opposition to Brute-beast, 
without Ieaving so much as a middle place ‘for the poor 
Heathen or Pagan. 1732 Gay Reh. Goathane i;-When 


- the Corporation feast is at our house..one would methinks 


appear a little like a Christian. 1749 Frecpinc Tom Fones 
xu. iii, A fitter food for a horse than a Christian. 1818 
Scort Leg. Afontrose xi, [The] sagacious quadruped .. 
walked in and out of the boat with the discretion of a Chris- 
tian, 1844 Dickens fart: Chus. xxxiv, You must, take 
your passage like a Christian; at least, as like a Christian 
as a fore-cabiin passenger can. 388. Cheste#, Leicester, 
Sheffield, W. Som. Gloss. (E.D, S.), Christian, x human 
being, as opposed to a dumb animal. ‘That dog is as cun- 
ningasa Christian’. eee - 
‘4. Used asa denominational or sectarian name. 


Pronounced christian, it was assumed as a title by'a sect- 


which arose_in America, Among the names of religious 
societies in England and Wales certified to the Registrar 
General occur ‘Bible Christians’, ‘ Christians owning no 
name but the Lord Jesus’, and ‘Christians who object to 
be otherwise designated ’, ees 

3818 S, Luckey Defence Docir, Trinity Pref. 5 A new 
sect of people who called themselves hri-stians. 1860 
Barrett Diet. Amer., Christian (with first 7 long), a name 
assumed by a sect which arose from_the great revival, in 
xBox, 1868 Churchman (Hartford, Ct) 6 June, Baptists, 
Methodists, Unitarians.of both schools,. Christ-lans, Uni‘ 
versalists. oe oe, ‘ - 

+5. A variety of pene yj ? =Bon-cHRETIEN ; also 
a variety of plum. ‘Obs. .° - EN Glen aN: 

1649 SELDEN Laws Eg. 1. vi. (2730) ‘a Like a Christian, 
that seldom_endures long after his full. ripeness [sof/e, He 
means the Pear, so called), 165g Mouret’ & C, Benner 
Health Tnprow. (1746) 308 The least nourishing [Plums]:. 


are Bullices, Christians, Prunella’s, Skegs and Horse-Plums. 


a 


” CHRISTIAN, 


1885 Barnes Dorset Dial, Cristen, a small kind of plum, 


_ 1888 IV, Somerset GL, Cristing, 


C, Comé, a. Parasynthetic, as Christian-minded 
a, and. derivatives as Christian-mindedness sb. BD. 
Christian-wise adv., in a Christian way. |” . 

1880 Biackmore Lrenua xlix. (Hop e), A selfishness .. by 
no means Christinn-minded. 1856 Warter Southey Lett. 
II.,292, In what way Southey wished the Catechism taught 
«not parrotwise, but Christianwise. 

+Christian, v. Obs. rare. [f. CHRISTIAN a., 
partly a refashioning of earlier Canisten v.] To 
make Christian, to christen: chzefly tga. pple, 

ppl, a. : & 

1586 Futxe Agst, Allen 252 (T.) Youallege the practice of 
all churches christianed to the contrary. 1645 RuTHERFORD 
Tryal § Tri. Faith ix. (1845) 104 Every thing mercied and 
Christian 684 ed. 


. x roxe's A. & MM. Wl. 401 Them that 
be christianed [ed. 1583 christened}. 
+Christiandom. Ods. rare. [An attempted 


tefashioning of CumisteNDoM after Christian} 

1. Christianity; =Crmtsrenpon 1. 

rs8s Asp. Sanpys Sernz, vii. 10 That it is good christian. 
dome to lie, sweare, and forsweare, 7 

2, =CHRISTENDOM 3. » : 

231670 Hacker Adp.' Williams 1. (1692) 142 In the face of 
all Christiandom. zybage Hy. Warrote Verine's Anecd, 
Paint, (1786) V. 62 The Revels of Christiandom. 

Cc tianhood. zonce-wd. [f. Canistian sd. 
-++-Ho00p ; cf, CHRISTENHEAD.] The estate or con- 
dition of a Christian, Christianity. 

1887 T. W. Avties 7hrone of Fishernt. 360 When they had 
taken Christianhood into themselves, 

+ Christianimity. Ots. rave—". ‘[f, Cunisr or 
CHRISTIAN +L. @zdnz-as mind +-1ty; cf. magna- 
nimity. Incorrectly for christ-animity, or christian- 
animtity.] Christian-mindedness. 

1637 Bastwick Litany i. 2 Of this Christianimity is this 
people and many more. ~ 

Christianism (kristyaniz’m). [a. F. chris- 
tianisme, or its original, L. chrtstidazsm-tes, a. Gr, 
xpioriaviop-ds Christianity.] 

L. The Christian religious system; Christianity. 
Obs. (exc, aS a nonce-wd., when christianity is 
classed with other -zsas.) 

1576 Wootton Chr. Manual (z8gr) 93 The Laphese no 
difference of meats in respect to Salvation: for they know 
..that Christianism consisteth not therein, REEN- 
woop Answ, Def. Read Prayers 35 The Church may pro- 
fesse Christianjsme and Antichristianisme, bothata tyme. 
3649 Mitton Eikon. i, Herein the worst of Kings, professing 
Christianism, have. .exceeded him. 1677 Garz Crt. Gentiles 
II: un. 73 Converted from Judaismeto Christianisme. 268, 
Boye be Notion Naz. 352 Philosophers, who precede: 
Christianism, x8or-15 Fusext Lect, Art xii. (1848) 552 
That Christianism was inimical to the progress of arts. 
1840 CartyLe /erocs i, We inquire .. What religion they 
had? Was it Heathenism? .. Was it Christianism? 

2. In a depreciatory or contemptuous sense: 
A Christianity of a sort or form. 

1674 R. Goprrey Jn, § 445, Physic 178 The Heathenish 
Christianism, and deceit of the tors. 1855 I. TayvLor 
Restor, Belief Pay The easy, overweening, and egotistic 
Christianism of Christian people. 1875 Contemp. Rev. 
XXVI. 987 Poor, thin, maundering—we were going to call 
it chlorotic Christianism; 1883 W. H. Wynn in Hosil. 
Monthly Aug. 618 Christianism—if I may invent that term ~ 
—is but making a sun-picture of the love of God. 

Christianite (kri-styinait). Aix. [See quot. 
1868.] , a. A variety of ANonTHiTE, +b. A pro- 
posed synonym of PHILLIPsiTE. 

1826 Amer. Frul. Sc. X1. 263 The color of:Christianite is 
rarely yellow. °1868 Dawa-J7i#, (1880) 340 Christianite was 
named by Monticelli and Covelli after the prince Christian 


. Friedrick of Denmark, who explored Vesuvius with them. 


Christianite, -tle, obs, ff. CARistraniry. 

Christianity (kristijeniti). Forms: a. 4 
cristiente, 4~5 -iente, -yante, 4-6 crystyente, 
-yante, § cristiantee, 6 christiantie. \~.. 4-5 
cristente (-ante), 5-6 orystente, 6 christente, 
stile, -tee, -tye, (7 christinty, 9 arch. -entie, 
-t7). 4-5 crystyanyte, 4-6 cristianite, 5 
-yanite, 6 christianite, 6~7 -itie, 6— -ity.. [Re- 
presents- (originally “through OF. cvestéexté), L. 
chrtstid@itat-em, nounof statef. christidie-2s CHRIS- 
mraN; having taken the place in whole'or part of 
the native formations ME. cristexhode and cris- 
tendon, ‘Apart from the merely graphic refashioning 
of cx as chi- at the Renascence, the word has had’ 
three types, crzstienté the most French, cristenize 
‘the most English, and christiandty the most-Latin- 


. ized, which might fairly be treated. as distinct 


words, except that, being connected by interme: 
diate links, their relations are’ more clearly ‘shown 
by. considering them together. _ The type créstzenté 
was a direct adoption of Anglo-Fr. crzstienté, OF. 
crestienté: see CHRISTIAN. By further: assimila- 
tion to the English crzsten, créstendom, etc: (aided 
probably by-the phonetic obscurity of the -zesz-), 
arose créstenté, which was the most frequent-ME. 
type... After 1500 both types were spelt. with 
ch-, Already in-the rath c.,- familiarity with the 
Latin. form as_a word of the clergy, led to the 
occasional use of the 5-syllabic cristtanite. - With 


-[Exeter] in: the -yeare xr222., the parish 


891 


the. Renascence this becamie christiantite, -itie, -ity, 
which in the-course of the 16th c. entirely sup- 
lanted the two earlier forms, though chrestentie 
lingered dialectally, and appears as christendée in 
Burns, Christianity and Christendom were ori- 
ginally synonyms, but are now differentiated.] 

+1. The whole body of Christians, the Christian 

part of the world, CHRISTENDOM. és. 
a. cristiente, etc. 

@1300 Cursor H, 2126 Rome..pat now es ouer all cris- 
tiante, ¢1330 R. Brune Chron. (z810) 192 Ne no ping sald 
it greue vnto be Cristiente. ¢z4q35 Torr. Portugal 890" 
ys no man in Crystyante, More welcome. 14% Caxton 
Paris § V.7x Thurgh out al Crystyente, 1g..ELDeRToN 
K. of Scotts § A. Browne in Percy Relig. (1823) U1. 36 1 
will not be a traitour for all Christiantie. 

B. cristentie, etc. 

¢ 1320 Six Benes 2690 Schel hit neuer aslawe be For no- 
man in cristente. 1340 Hamro.e Pr. Conse. 3925 Alle pe 
men of cristante, 1474 Caxton Chesse 58 Other parties of 
cristente. xgo9 Barctay Shyp of Folys 212 Rome the hede 
and chefe of Christentye. ¢ r§xx 1st Exp. Bk, Anter. (Arb.) 
Introd. 34 His lande is twyes as grete as all Crystente and 
Turkey. 1542 Upaun Zrasm. Apoph. 105 a, Saide of some 
publique officers of Christentee. ¢ 1630 R. Hood § Q. 
Katherine 48 in Perey Folio 1. 39 Shee wold not misse your 
companie for all the gold in cristinty. [1875 VertcH Tzuced 
84 The feudal claims of all the Kings In Christenty,] 

y. Christiantty (cristianite, etc.). 

1303 (MS. ¢ 137s) R. Bauxne: Handi. Synne 11237 Seynt 
lame stablefde] hyt for to be A sacrament burge crysty-* 
anyte [altered from at bere ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Man of 
L's. T. 446 To Walys fledde the Cristyanytee [<. ~. 2 cris- 
tianite, 2 cristianyte(e, Cristiante, cristeante) Of olde 
Britons, dwellynge in this Ile. 1526 Pilger. Per/.(W. de W. 
1931) 170 Comprehendyng .. in our prayer all the chirche 
of christianite. x549 Comsp2, Scot. Ep. Q. Mary 6 To compel 
al cristianite ty! adhere to ther peruerst opinione. a@ 1628 
Lp. Brooke Poems, Humane Learn. \xxxiv, To make one 
Church of Christianitie. x Heyiin St. George 349 The 
Guardian of the distressed affaires of Christianitie, 

2. The religion of Christ; the Christian faith ; 
the system of doctrines and precepts taught by 
Christ and his apostles. 

a. 1303 {see y below), 1802 Ord. Crysten Aen (W. de W. 
1806) 1. iit, 36 To be baptysed and to lyue from youth in 
oar C DM i, 32 YE th 

. 248x CAXTON .1. vi, 32 YF ne were ayia oud 
prechynge and tec! yng Cristente shold be exyl by 
errour, 158x Marneck Zé. of Notes 108 Bethleem betokenet! 
the Christentie, which in the eies of the world is little and 
vile, but in the eies of is great and precious, 182r 
Joanna Barture Met. Leg. \viii, Had, in cause of Chris- 
tentie, Fought with bold Saracens. 

. (The first quotation is altered from crystyente.) 
2hes (MS. ¢ 1375) R, Brunne Mandl. Syne 11706 Yn 
pe egynnyng oO crystyan: e spose wente aboute to 

reche. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 189 All y* we 

yleuc expresly and distinctly in Christianite, 1585 Azr. 
Sanoyrs Ser. vi. #22 Christianitie doeth not consist in 
lowde and shrill crying, Lord, Lord. 60x H. Tinpertey in 
Purchas Pilgrimes rx. xvii, Hee maruelled that I should so 
much erre from Christianitie, x6rx Binte Pref The pro- 
fessonrs and teachers of Christianitie, 1773 Burke Sf. 
Relief of Disserx. Wks. (1826) X. 25 I am persuaded that 
toleration, so far from being an attack upon Christianity, 
becomes the best and surest support to it. 854 Minwan 
Lat. Chr. Pref. The great sphere of Latin Christianity was 
Western Europe. = be 

b. with p/. A Christian religious system. 

283x Cartyne Sart. Res. mi, fit. tt make ye of your 
Christianities, and Chivalries, and Reformations? 847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 330 The 
moral sentiment, which carries innumerable christianities, 
humanities, divinities in its bosom. 1874 Pusey Lent, 
Serm, 57 There are afloat hundreds of Christianities, 

3. State or fact of being a Christian ; Christian 
condition or quality; Christian spirit or character. 

1303. (MS. ¢ 1375) R. Brunne Handl. Synne 232 Men 
clepyn:hym god of cristianite; For 3yfhe wyl hymmercy 
craue, Redyly mercy shal he haue. | x 7. Upaur De- 
monstr. Discip. (Arb.) 34. Concerning his state of Christiani- 
tie, and abilitie to that place where to he is to be called, 
¢ 166s Mrs. Hutcunson Mem, Col. Hutchinson 25 The 
head and spring of them all [his virtues] his Christianity. 
1833 Cruse_Zusebius vin. xili, 376 A venerable example 
of genuine Christianity. 1886 /2ust. Lond. News 27 Feb. 
202/3 Englishmen whose Christianity consists in going to 
Church once upon a Sunday. 

+b. Upon my Christianity !=As I am a Chris- 
tian: a form of asseveration. (Cf. CHRISTENDOM 
1 b, Harmon, etc.) Obs. 

1633 T. Srarrorp Pac. 126, viii. (x82x) 332 Upon my Chris. 
tianity, I doe acknowledge him to haue deserved more. 

+4. Eccl, Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as in Cozsrt 
of Christianity = Court Ceristian; hence spec. 
applied to ruridecanal chapters; and ruridecanal 
jurisdictions ; whence Dean of ‘Christianity, orig. 

=Rural Dean ; now retained in the title’ of parti- 
cular rural deaneries, or Deaneries of Christianity, 
comprising the parishes of certain cities or towns, 
as Exeter, Lincoln, Leicester. oe 

fc x100 Eapmer Hist. vi. (ed. Selden,-1623, 208) Omnem 
auctoritatem exercend= christianitatis illi adimerecupiebat.] 
1587 FresnG “Cont. Holinshed 11. 1009/2 In. this.citie 

ish churches were 
Timited, and increased to the number of nineteene churches 
within thecitie and suburbs, and were called by thename of - 
the christianitie euen. to this daie.- 1693 Kennerr Pavoch. 
Anxtig, Gloss. Christianitatis Curia, Courts of Christianity 
were not-only held by the. Bisho) 


in Synods, and the- 
deacons and- Chancellors in msistories, But they 


CHRISTIANO:. 


were also the Rural ‘Chapters, where the Rural Dean or 
Dean of Christianity presided, and the Clergy were Assessors. 
1786 J. Bacon Liber Regis 411 D{eanery} Christianity, in 

e Archdeaconry of Lincoln. [Includes all the parishes in 
the City of Lincoln] 1835 W. Dansey Hone Decan. Rur. 
IL 41 Our ruridecanal ‘conventions. .were acknowledged .. 
as rural courts of Christianity. /did, 1. 54 Extensive duties 
ofarbitration and pacification are ‘ged on the deans of 
Christianity. .of the diocese of Ypres. 1878 Clergy List 
413 Diocese of Peterborough, Archdeaconry of Leicester, 
Deanery of ‘Christianity, or Leicester. | i 

Christianization (kristyanoizé-fon). —_[f. 
CBRISTIANIZE + -ATION. ] 

1, Making Christian ; conversion to Christianity. 

3833 Cuacnens Const, Maz. (1835) 11, u. ii. 290 The basis 
of Christianization. 1835 Durr in Life x. (an) 157 The 
christianization of India. 1837 J. Lana New S. iVales I. 
308 Christianization and civilization of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of New South Wales, 

2, The giving of a Christian character or form to, 

1844 Staniey 4nold liv, 222 No full development of the 
Church, no full Christianization of the State, could,.take 
place, until, etc. 1847 Lp. Linosay Chr. Avi I. 41 The 
habitual christianisation of heathen traditions. 

Christianize (kri'styinsiz), v. [f CHRISTIAN 
@. + -1ZB; perhaps after med.L. christianisdre ; 
mod.F. has also chvistiandser.] 

1. trans. To make Christian, convert to Chris- 
tianity (persons, nations), 

1593 Nasur Christ's ZY, (1613) 126 He which peruseth 
that, and yet is Diagoriz’d, will neuer be Christianiz’d, 1676 
I. Marurr J//ist. War w, Judians (1862) 48 He was Chris. 
tianized and baptiz’d. 1789 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.744 The 
Jesuits. .made GT efforts to civilize and Christianize the 
natives. 1851 D, Wiison Pref. An. (1863) IL. rv. i. 195 
Scotland and Ireland were Christianized centuries before. 

2. To make Christian in character, to imbue 
with Christian principles or forms. 

1693 Afol. Cleryy Scot. 49 The preaching of some men is 
such morality, as Seneca and other Heathens taught, only 
Christianised with some words, 1809 Edin. ez, Apr. 224 
He was then accused..of wishing to Christianize the Re- 
volution (Christiautzer la Revolution), 1831 Arnotp in 
Stanley Life (1844) I. vi. 274, 1 cannot understand what is 
the good ofa national Church if it be not to Christianize the 
nation. 1841 D'IsraeLi Amen. Lit, (1867) 339. | 

3. intr. To adopt or conform to Christianity ; 
to play the Christian. (va7e.) 

598 wivesten Dx Bartas uu. Colonies Prester lohn.. 
Doth in some sort deuoutly Christianize. 1642. Mitton 
Axnimadz. (1851) 206 They did no more .. but bring some 
Pagans to Christianize. 1823 Lams £/ia, Jiperf. Symp, 
These half convertites—Jews christianizing—Christians 


judaizing—puzzle me. 
Hence Christianized f//. a., Christianizing 


vil, sb. and ppl. a.; Christianizer, one who 
Christianizes (¢razs. and zitr.). 

1652 GAULE bag casdreet 50 A Jewish rabbin, ora baie 
hilosopher, or a Christianizer compact ofthem both. _167x 
PLAVEL Jount Life iv, 10 The far greater partof the Chris- 

tlanised world. 1967 T. Hutcuinson Hist, Prov. Afass. ii. 
ty Some of the. .christianized Mohawks. 1806 Az, Rev. 
IV. 265 The would be christianizers of Hindostan. 1806 
Soutney Leté, (1856) I. 370 In_Germany..the clergy are 
Philosophising Christians, or Christianising philosophers. 
1839 1. Tavior Logic in Theol. 201 ‘The time of the Chris- 
tianizing of the empire. Seo 

Christianlike (kri-styanlaik), a. and adv. 
{f. Cristian sd. + Like a. and adv.] 

A. adj. Befitting or proper to a Christian; 
showing a Christian spirit. 

x5) be pitaed Health Mag. 70 Honest mirth and Chris- 
tlant ec ioye. 31899 Suaks. Hex. 7. v. ii. 381 Neighbour- 
hood and Christian-like accord. 1749 Frecpinc Tos Jones 
u. v, That sublime Christian-like disposition. x8q4x I, 
Taytor Spir. Ch. 167 If opinion be free, and Christianlike. 

B. adv. In the manner ofa Christian, Christianly. 

1893 Suas. 2 Hen. VI. mn. ii. 58 He most Christian-like 
laments his death. 1632 Liracow 7raz, 325, I was kindly 
vsed, and Christian-like intertayned. 

Christianly (kisstyfnli), 2. [f. Curisrian sd. 
+-LyY1,] Proper to or befitting a Christian. 

1620 Donne Sevm. V.520 A Christianly use of. riches, 
364x Mitton Reform. Ch. Discif. 1. 15 Sage and Chris- 
tianly admonition. 1831 Avaser's Mag. III. 766A mild and 
christianly temper. 1841 Loner. Children Loni's Supp. 48 
A Christianly plainness Clothed ..the old man. 

Cc: . [& Cristian a. + -L¥2. 
For ME. form see C(a)gisrenzy.] In a Chris- 
tian manner ; in a way becoming a Christian. 

1838 LeLanp J#iz. 1V. 64 Richard Beauchampe late Earle 
of Warwike. .the which. .deceased full Christianlye 30 Apr. 
1439. _ 164r J. toons True Evang. T. ii. 136 Nobly and 
Christianly spoken, 2738 Penn 77acts Wks. 1726 1. 709 
[He} Christianly exhorted the People to consider their latter 
end. 38 Hunr A utobiag. vii. (1860) 128 Young as I was 
and Christianly brought up. oe 

Christianness (kristyamés). rare. [f Cunis- 
TIAN @.-+-NESS.] Christian quality. ; 

a@x660 Hasmonp Wks. I. 210.(R.) To. judge the chris- 
tianness of an action, by the law of natural reason, 

Christia‘no-, combining form of L. Christia- 
nes or Gr. Xporiavés CHRISTIAN, as in Christiano- 
gentilisnt, paganism; Christiano-Platonical ad). 

+ Christianography [Gr. ~ypagia writing: see 
~GRAPHY], a description of ‘Christians (title of a 
book by Ephraim Pagitt see quot.). ‘ft Chris- 
tianoma‘stix, ‘a scourge of Christians. ° 


3828 Cartyte in For. Rev. 1. 131 The ray of Christiano. 
catholico-platonic Faith, 1680 H. Morr Agocal, Afoc. 117 


. 


CHRISTICIDE. 


She is said to fly into the wilderness, being more safein this 
Christiano-gentilism..The desart, or Christiano-paganism. 
1647 — Song of Soul t. (title), A Christiano-Platonicall dis- 
play of Life. ~ . s : : 
- 1635 Pacitr (¢2¢Ze) Christianographie or the description of 
the multitude and sundry sorts of Christians in the world, 
not subject tothe Pope. «1647 Br, Hatt Rem. lWks, (1660) 

22 All those varieties of Christians in the large circle of 

hristianography. 1678 Cunwortn Jztell. Syst. 1, iv. 273 

Hierocles, the famous christianomastix. 

Christie (krisstik), a. rare—". [f£ Gr. Xpror-ds 
. Curist+-r¢e.] Of or pertaining to Christ, 

1874 J, W., Date (¢#/e), Christic and Patristic Baptism. 
Ghristicide (kristisaid). sonce-zd. [f. L. type 

*Christicidinm : see -CIDE.] A slaying of Christ. 

15977, Houinsuep Chron. 11. 385 Guiltie of homicide, of 
parricide, of christicide, nay of deicide. x6zx Sprep, Hist. 
Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. (1632) 616. 1644 H. Leste Serve. Blessing 
of Fudah 37. | . 

+ Christicolist. Obs.-° [f. late L. Christi- 
cola (f. Christ-us + -cola worshipping) + -1st.] A 
worshipper of Christ. 

1730-36 in Batrey; hence in Asx and in mod. Dicts. 

istide, var. CaRist-TIDE, Ods., Christmas. 

Christien, obs. form of CHRIsTIan, 

Christify, v. xonce-wd. [f. L. type *Chzisti- 
fitare: see -FY.] trans. To make like Christ, 
make a partaker of Christ’s nature. 

1663 Farincpon Se771. (1672) 999 The soul must be ve/or- 
mata et angelificata, refined and angelified, or rather 
Christificata, Christified. 

Christin, obs. form of CHRISTEN a. and v. 

Christinty : see CHRISTIANITY, 

Christio‘logy, bad form of CHRiIstoLocy. 

21873 Lytton XK. Chillingly1.x, He belonged. .towhat he 
himself called the school of Eclectical Christiology and 
accommodated the reasonings of Deism to the doctrines of 
the Church. 

Christism, xonce-wd. [f. Curist + -Isu.J= 
CHRISTIANITY (classed with Buddhism, Brahman- 
ism, and other zss). 

18497 Exnrson Rep. Mfen., Uses Gt. Afen Wks, (Bohn) I. 
274 bur colossal theologies of Judaism, Christism, Bud- 
dhism, Mahometism. 

Christless (kroi‘stlés), a. [f. CHRist + -LESs.] 
Without Christ or his spirit. 

1632 Warren Unbelievers (1654)5 They werea Christlesse 
people. 1683 T. H. Knock at Door of Christless Ones 7 
What, Christless, and ready todye? that's impossible, 1826 
Q. R. XVI. 536 He dreaded a Christless Christianity. 
1886 Pall Mail G. 10 June 5/1 The Christless Christian is 
a phenomenon but too familiar. — : 

ence Christlessuess, disregard of Christ and 
his teachings. 

1884 W. H. Warp in Lanter'’s Poems Introd. 17 The 
tyranny and Christlessness of war oppressed him. 

Christ-like (kroi‘stlaik), a. [f. Carist+ Like 
a.; afresh formation from the same elements as 
OE. eristlfe: see Cuntstiy.}] Like Christ, or like 
that of Christ ; exhibiting the spirit of Christ. 

1680 Atten Peace § Unity 26 It would be far more 
Christ-like..to use more..tenderness towards the weak. 
awgtt Ken Poet, Wks. 1721 I. 490 A Christ-like patience. 
/bid. V1. 5 The Christ-like Heroe, Martyr, Saint, and King. 
1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. 11, s00 The most Christ-like of 
God's saints, ; . 

Hence Christlikeness, likeness to Christ. 

1879 Cur, Rosserr Seek § Find 257 The Divine spirit, 
who even in the least and humblest of true Christians 
produces Christlikeness. 1884 J. Parker in Chr. World 15 
May 363/2 Christlikeness of heart, 

Christliness (kroistlinés). [f. Curistuy + 
-nuss.] Christly quality, Christlikeness. 

2882 G. R. Merritt in Afin. Congreg. Assoc. Ohio 49 The 
Christliness of such ministry. 

+Christling (kroistlin). Os. sonce-wd.  [f. 
Curis? + -LING, dim. suffix.] A petty Christ ; 
a representative or vicegerent of Christ. 


@ 2638 Mepe Ws, 1. 646 Knowest thou not the first | 


commandment ofthy Christian Decalogue to be Thou shalt 
have none other Christs but me? What doest thou with so 
many Christlings? . ; ; 
Christl (kreistli), a. [f. Carist+-txl. OF, 
had erdstlic of Christ, Christian, which would 
have given christly, but there is no trace of its 
survival in ME, and the modern word is formed 
. anew after godly, manly, kingly, etc.] 
1,- Of, pertaining to, or relating to, Christ. vavz. 
@ r000, Laws of Ethelbert vi. 1x (Bosw.) Paet azhwile 
cristen man cristlice lage rihtlice healde. 1858 BusuNeti 
Nat, & Supernat, (1862) Pref; Supernatural redemption ., 
* and a Christly providence.: | : 
2. Christ-like, like the ideal.Christ. = 
_ 68: Farmvamn Stud: Life Christ xii. 240 It is in His last 
sorrows that Christ seems most Christly. 1884 Chr. Cont- 


monw. 24 Jan. 348/1 The up-building of Christly character. ~ 


Christmas (krismas),sd.° Forms; 2 Cristes 
meosse, 4 cristesmesse, cristmasso, kryst-masse, 
4-5.cristemes(e, cristemasse, crystmas(se, 5 
cristmes, cristmas, crysmas, 6 cristimas, 6-7 
Christmasse, 7-8. Christmass, 6- Christmas, 
(vorth, dial, 8 Kesmas, 9 Cursmas, Cursmis). 
[Late OE.. Cristes masse the mass or festival -of 
Christ. See also the by-form CHRISTENMAS.] — 


‘1, The festival of the nativity of Christ, kept on. 


the 25th of December. Usually extended more 
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or less vaguely to the season immediately pre- 
ceding and following this day, commonly observed 
as a time of festivity and rejoicing. 

3123 OF. Chron. an. 1101 Her on pisum seare to XPes. 
mezessan heold se cyng Heanrig his hired on Westmynstre. 
@,3234 /bid, an. 1127 Dis sear heald se kyng Heanri his 
hird zt Cristes masse on Windlesoure. 1340 Ayend. 213 
Ine zuyche festes ase at cristesmesse.- ¢ 1340 Gat. & Gr. 
Kut. 471 Wel by-commes such craft vpon cristmasse. ¢ 1. 
Caxton Sonnes of Ayuton iii, 83 At crystmasse and at ester, 
men ought to go vysit. and see his frende. 1489 
Plumpton Corr. (1839) Introd. 114 The King..beganne 
Crysmas at Westmynster. 1495 Act 2 Hen. VII. 2§5 
Noon apprentice. .{shall} pley..at the Tenys..in no wise 
out of Crstmas, 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 54 He went to 
Windsore, where he..kept his Christmas. 1603 CAMDEN 
Rem. Proverbs, Christmasse cometh but once ayeare, 1635 
Swan Spee. JZ, (1670) 124 They also say, that a hot Christmas 
makes a fat churchyard. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 509 73 
The Beadles and Officers have the Impudence at Christmas 
toask for their Box. 1748 H. WaLpoLe Lett., H. Afanz 26 
Dece., Here am I come down to what you call Keep my 
Christmas. 1820 W. Irvixe Sketch Bk. 189 (Hoppe) Revelry 
was permitted. .through the twelve days of Christmas. 

+b. transf. to any similar festivity or revelry. 

2697 Dameter Voy, (1698) I. iii. 56 Privateers, who resort 
hither in the aforesaid months (May-Aug.] purposely to 
keep a Christmas as'they call it. 

2. dial, & nursery lang. Wolly and other ever- 
greens used for decorations at Christmas. 

@ 1825 Forsy Christmas, the evergreens with which our 
churchesand houses are still decorated at the season of Christ- 
mas. 2878 Baitren & Hotrann £xg. Plant-n. Christmas, 
Mex Aguifolinue. Camb, ; Ches.(but only so called when used 
for Christmas decorations); Hants; Wight; Norf.; Suff.; 
Suss. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E.D.S.) Christmas, evergreens 
used in Christmas decorations; often Kismus. [So in most 
dialect glossaries}. i 

3. attrib. and Comdb., as Christmas brand, carol 
(see Caron sd. 3 b), dinier, game, -hamper, -heeper, 
morning, night, party, time, etc., etc. 

a@ 1800 Songs & Carols 15th C. (1847) 22 (Matz.) Yt sprong up 
on cristmes ny3t._@ 1863 Upatt Rayster D. iv. ii. (Arb.) 601 
shrew their best Christmasse chekes bothtogetherward. 1579 
Srenser Sheph. Cal. Dec, 26 To. .gather nuttes to make me 
Christmas game. 1588 Suaxs.L.Z.L. v.ii. 462 Likea Christ- 
mas Comedie. 139: Greexe A/aiden's Dreame xxxiii, He 
kept no Christmas-house for once a year. 1596 SHAKS. Zamt. 
Shr, Intr. 1. 141 A Christmas gambold, or a tumbling tricke. 
1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Prol. (Arb.) 4 Its a 
Christmas toy indeede. 2632 Lirucow Trav, x. (1682) 475 
The best, and most bountiful Christmas-keepers. .that ever 
I saw in the Christian World. 1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. 
Ep. (1662) 25 Playing the part of a Bishop, as a Christmas 
Boe nae doth of a King, 1648 Herrick Hesper.,Candlem. 
Day, Kindle the Christmas brand, and then Till sunset let 
it burn. 1799 SournEy Son, xv, Watching the children at 
their Christmas mirth. 1824 B. Haut Fut. 31 Dec. in 
Lockhart Scott, Your Christmas and New Year's parties 
seem generally dull. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village 1, (1863) 
217 The Christmas-dinner visits of a gay. .neigh ourhood. 
1826 in Hone Every Day Bk. 11. 187 These Christmas bills, 
these Christmas bills. 1837 Dickens Pichi. xxviii, How 
many..dormant sympathies, does Christmas time awaken ! 
Ibid. xxx, As he took his seat at the breakfast table on 
Christntas mosning. 1842 Tennyson Morte d' Arthur 305 
I. .heards The’ clear church-bells ring in the Christmas 
mom. 1850 — /# Afem. xxvit. iii, The Christmas bells.. 
Answer cach other. /bid. xxx. ii, Did we weave..The holl: 
round the Christmas hearth, 2859 M. Lemon (#i#/e), 
Christmas Hamper. 

4. Special combs. Christmas book, + a. ‘a book 
in which people were accustomed to keep an 
account of the Christmas presents they received’ 
(Nares); b. 2 book published at Christmas, and 
intended to be in some respect suitable to the 
season; + Christmas candie, a large candle 
formerly burnt at Christmas (see Brand Pop. Antig. 
(1870) I. 253); Christmas-card, an omamental 
card sent by way of Christmas greeting; (the 
custom began in England about 1867); Christ- 
mas Daisy, the late lowering Aster grandifiorus ; 
Christmas-day, the 25thofDecember; Christmas- 


i 


eve, the evening before Christmas-day ; Christ- - 


mas-flower, (a.) the Christmas Rose, el/eborus 
niger; (0.) the Winter Aconite,. Zranthis hye- 
malis (Britten & Holland); + Christmas herb 


(Lyte), the Christmas Rose; + Christmas King. 


‘= Christmas Lord; + Christmas-log, a large 
clump of wood customarily burnt at Christmas, 
a VULE-LoG; {Christmas Lord, the ‘Lord of 
Misrule’, formerly elected to lead the revels about 
Christmas-time ; Christmas number, the part of 
a serial publication issued at Christmas; Christ- 
mas-pie, a pie eaten at Christmas, esp. 2 MINCE: 
PIE; Christmas-pride, the plant Ruellia panicu- 
fata of Jamaica; } Christmas Prince = Christ- 
mas Lord; Christmas-pudding, theplum-pudding 
at the Christmas dinner ; Christmas-rose, a specics 

- of Hellebore (Helleborus niger’) with latge white 
flowers, commonly cultivated in gardens, in bloom 
from December to February ; Christmas-tide, the 
season of Christmas, ‘Christmas-time: See also 
CHRISTMAS-BOX, TREE. cases : 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. ii. (Arb.) 65 Looke in 
my *Christmas booke who- brought me a present. 2875 


Ruskin Fors Clav, V. 77 As I was looking over Christmas 
Books of last year.” x62g Cottincxs Caveat for Prof, xxvii. 


CHRISTMAS-BOX. 


(1653) x12 Like our *Christmas candles; 1703 . Country 
Farmers Catech. in Brand Pop. Antig. (1870) 1. 287 M. 

daughter don’t look, with sickly pale looks, like an unit 
Christmas Candie. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk., Christmas 
Eve, Beside the accustomed lights, two great wax tapers, 
called Christmas candles. .were placed ona highly polished 
buffet. 1722 J. James chi vs A 168 It looks like an Apple- 
Tree or like a Christmas-Candlestick twisted into several 
Branches. 1883 Ruskin Fors Clav. VIII. 2x9 There is a 
*Christmas card, with a picture of English ‘nativity’ for 
you. 2828 Loupon Eucyel. Plants s.v. Aster, A’ ve 

numerous genus-of plants commonly called in England, 
*Christmas Daisies. . 18667 reas. Bot.s. v. Aster, From their 


time of flowering, Asters are often called Michaelmas Daisies 


and Christmas Daisies. 138 . Wretir Se/. 1Vks, 11. 236 On 
*Cristemasse day. ‘1568 Grarron Chron. II. 470 King 
Henry..did in the honour of Christes birth on Aristmas 
day refreshe all the pore people with victuall. 1633 Everyy 
Diary 25 Dec, There was no more notice taken of Christmas 
day in churches, 1872 Mrs. ALEXANDER [Vooit' o'f xxv, 
Christmas Day was all that Christmas Day should be— 
clear, crisp, bright. 0 1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 734 pus..Bi 
contray caryez pis kny3t, til *kryst-masse even, 138. 
Wveiir Sel. Wks, I. 31 (¢it@e) pis is be gospel pat is rad on 
Cristemasse Evyn, a 2623 Overnury Characters; Frank. 
?in, The wakefull ketches on Christmas Eve, 2830 Tennyson 
Jn Mem. xxx. iv, Sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 1337 in 
Brand Pop, Auntig. I, 279 In a letter of 1537 the Curate of 
St. Margaret's, Lothbury..says, that the people made no 
more of God than if he had been ‘a *Christmas King.’ 
1648 Hernicn Hesper.,Cerem, Christm, Bring. .the*Christ- 
mas Log to the firing, ¢x565 CuurcityarD Lament. Freynd- 
shyff in Brand Pop, Antig. I. 279 Jestes- and boordes, 
That *Christmas Lordes were wonte to speke, , 169r Woop 
Ath, Oxon. in tbid. 1. 273 In Merton College. .the Fellows 
annually elected, about ee. Edmund's Day, in November, 
a Christmas Lord, or Lord of Misrule. 1643 Plain English 
25 Aseasie to win a Towne, .as to makea breach in the wals 
of a *Christmas Pie. 166: Relig. Hypocr. Presbyt. in 
Brand Pop. Antig.1. 294 Three Christmass or Mine’d Pies. 
x689 SELDEN 7ad/e T, (Arb,) 33 The coffin of our Christmas 
Pies in shape long, is in imitation of thecratch. 1747 Mrs. 
Grasse Cookery viii, A Yorkshire Christmas-Pye, -— Nur. 
sery Rime (of unknown age) Little Jack Horner Sate in‘a 
Corner, eating a Christmas pie. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 


267 *Christmas,Pride. This plant..generally blows in the * 


months of December and January. 1g98 Gitrix Shialeth., 


in Brand Pop, Axtig. I, 279 A player to a *Christmas prince. 
1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. ibid. I. 273 The Christmas Prince 
of St. John’s College[Oxford], whom the Juniors have annu- 
ally..elected. 1858 TroL.ore Dr. Thorne xxi, Doomed to 
eat his *Christmas pudding alone, 1688 R. Home Armoury 
11, 104/1 Hellebor, or Christmas Flower .some call..the 
*Christmas or New-Years Rose. 1852 D. Moin Poems, 
Birth Flowers xv, The Christmas rose Shall blossom, 
though it be ‘mid snows. 1626 Rorer Life Afore 3 in Brand 
Pop. Antiq. I. 274 [Sir Thomas More].. would. .at *Christ- 
mas Ce sodenly sometymes stepp in among, the Players, 
1866 G. Macpoxatp Ann. Q. Neighb. xii. (1878) 233 After 
this Christmas-tide, I found myself in‘ closer relationship to 
my parishioners. : . 

Christmas (kri:smis), v. col/og. [f. prec. sb.] 

Used in several trivial senses: . 

+. trans. (sonce-2se.) To provide with Christ- 
mas cheer (obs.). b. ¢rans. To adorn with Christ- 
mas decorations. ¢. 224. To celebrate Christmas. 
Hence Christmasing vé/. sb. : 

3594 Cuarnan /Zymn, in, Noct. (N.), When loves are 
Christmast with all pleasure’s sorts, 1806 Sourney Lcét, 
(2856) I. 352 While you have been Christmassing in the 
country. 3829 E. Jusse Foul, Naturalist 364 ' Christmass- 
ing,’ as we call it, the decorating our churches, houses, and 
market meats with evergreens, is yet retained aula 4 us: 
x85: Mayuew Loud, Labour J, 14x In London a_ lar 
trade is carried on in ‘ Christmasing,’ or in the sale of holly 
and mistletoe, for Christmas sports and decorations. 
lbid, Properly to Christmas St. Paul’s would take sod. 
worth atleast, 1883 Harper's Afag. Jan.240/1 A pair of.. 
dolls, which were to constitute the central pivot of her 
Christmasings. 1884 Daily News 16 Feb. 5/3 Two police- 
men who had too obviously been ‘ Christmassing.’  ~ 


Chri‘stmas-box. 


* +1, A box, usually of earthenware, in which con- 


tributions of money were.collected at Christmas, 
by apprentices, etc.; the box being broken when 
full, and the contents shared. See-Box sé.2 5. 
1611 Cotcr. 7ivelire, a Christmas box ; a box havingacleft 
onthelid, orin the side, for money to enter it; used in France 
by begging Fryers, and here by Butlers, and Prentices, etc. 
1612-15 Br. Haru Contempl. N. 7. 1. xi, It is ashame for 
arich Christian to be like a christmas-box, that receives all, 
and nothing can be got out till it be brokenin pieces. 1642 
H. Browne fap. of Microcosm (N.), Like the Christmas 
earthen boxes of apprentices, apt-to take in money, but he 
restores none till hee be broken, like a potter’s vessel, into 
many shares. 1y7 Arnutunxot John Bull vi. (1756) 226 
Peg’s servants. .had more than their share of the Christmas- 
box. x80z Fosnroke S7it. Monachism (1843) Tire-lire is 
the only French for Christmas-box, or money box cleft on 
the side, ee 3 
+2, The Butler's Box, in which gamesters put 
part of their winnings. See Burner 3. Obs. 
262z Quantes Azgalus § P. (1678) 116 When skilful 
Gamesters play, The Christmas Box gains often more than 
they. ¢ 1645 Hower Lette, (1650) 1. 76 The lawyer. .is like 
ac iristmas-box, which is sure to get whosoever loseth, a 
3. A present or gratuity given at Christmas: in 
Great Britain, usually confined to gratuities given 
to‘ those who are supposed to have a vague claim 
upon the donor for services rendered to him as 
one of the general public by whom: they are em- 
ployed and paid, or as a customer of their legal 
employer; the undefined theory-being that as they 
have done offices for this person, for which he has 
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not directly paid them, some direct acknowledge- 


ment is becoming at Christmas, 

Thus, these gratuities are asked from-householders by 
letter-carriers, pollecuny Jamp-lighters, - scavengers, 
butchers’ and bakers’ boys, tradesmen’s carmen, ete, and 
from tradesmen by the servants of households that deal 
with ‘them, etc. They are thus practically identical with 
the Christmas-box collected by apprentices from their 
masters’ customers in sense 1, exc. that the name is now 
given to the individual donation ; and hence, vulgarly and 
in dialect use it is often equivalent to‘ Christmas present.’ 

- 1668-1732 [see Box? 5], 1731 in Hone Every Day Bk. 1. 
- 1645 The people were come for their Christmas-box. @ 1! 

Hoop Yokn Day ii, And wished his box a Christmas-box To 

come but once a year. 880 Post Office Guide, 12 The pro- 

hibition from receiving payment in addition to the postage 
does not, however, extend to i boxes. 
asly, a Obs. ([f. CHnristaas + 

-L¥1,] Proper to the season of Christmas. 

3879 Tuynne Perf. Ambass. Pref, Work done in the 
middest of my Christmasse plaies, as may appear by the 
Christmasly handling thereof, ~ 

Chri-stmasly, adv. nonce-wd. [f. CHRISTMAS 
+ -tY2, after daily, yearly, etc.] Every Christmas. 

1830 Lane Le##. xvii. 164 Christmasly at night..hath he, 
doth he, and shall he tell after supper the story. 

hristmas-tree, A small tree, usually a fir, 
set up in a room, illuminated and hung with orna- 
ments, and bearing Christmas presents; a famous 
feature of Christmas celebration in Germany, fre- 
quently but imperfectly imitated in England, espe- 
cially since its introduction into the royal house- 
hold-in. the early years of the reign of Queen 

Victoria. 

{1789 Mrs. Parenpick Frzls. II. 158 (N. & Q.) This Christ- 
mas Mr. Papendick proposed an illuminated tree according 
to the German fashion, 1829 Greville ATem, (Xmas,) The 
Princess Lieren got up a little féte such as is customary all 
over Germany. ‘Three trees in great pots were put upon a 
‘long table, etc.] | 1835 A. J. Kerr in Loseley MSS. 75 
We remember a German of the household of the late Queen 
‘Caroline, making what he termed a Christmas tree for a 
juvenile party. 2848 Jl/ust. Lond. News x Jan. 4331/2 
Christmas Festivities at Windsor..the sideboards were 
surmounted with stately ‘Christmas Trees’, glittering with 

endant bonbons, etc. 1853 Mrs. Carcyce Lett, II, 238, 

had BOWning te do but dress dolls for a Christmas-tree. 

1869 Hazurr Brand's Pop. Antig. (1870) I, ae But the 

Christmas-tree. .came to us from Germany directly. .and is 

still (1869) a flourishing institution among us. 

Christmasy (aismisi), . collog. f. 
CrnristMas+-¥4.] Characteristic of, or suitable 
for, Christmas. 

1882 Harper's Christmas Pict. § Papers 2 & Saag big 
Christmassy paper. 1683 T, Anstey in Longin. Mag. Il. 
253 There was something thoroughly Christmassy..about 
the witchlike old lady. 1884 Graphic 27 Dec. 678/2 Some- 
thing Christmassy is expected to be seen on the walls of 
churches and chapels, 1887 Pali Mall G. 26 Dec. 2/1 

Representing a Christmassy scene in the Arctic regions. 

hristned, -ning, obs. ff: CHRISTENED, -ING. . 

Christo- (kristo), combining form of Gr. 
Xpiords or L. Chyistes Cunist, as in Christo- 
centric (-se’ntrik), @., [see CENntRio], having 
Christ as its centre; } Christo-oru'cian, Ods. 
nonce-wi, [f, L. crux, cruceis cross + -LAN} after 
Rosicrucian), one devoted to the cross of Christ ; 
Christolatry (iaistp' lati), worship of Christ as 
divine ; Christomaniac (-mZtni&k) [see Manzac], 
ete. 

1873 tr. Oosterzee’s Dogmatic 1. §7 The claim that Chris- 
tian Dogmatics shall be Christo-centric. 1888 Contemp. 
Rev. Apr. 522 Fuller could not make his theology ‘ Christo- 
centric’ without initiating a radical change in the Idea of 
God. 1654 Wurriock Zootomia 366 Let Rosie-crucians be 
dumb .. a Christocrucian (of which this, Apostle was none of 
the meanest) is an order, etc, 1819 CoLeripce Lit. Rem. 
III, 7x The’ progress of the Christolatry from the lowest 
sort of Christodulia, 188 Swinnurne Study Shaks. 213 
The whole Thebaid of Christomaniacs rolled into one. 

Christological (kristolgdgikal), a. [f. Cunis- 
TOLOGY +-10+-AL,] Pertaining to Christology. 

1847 Bucu tr. Hagenbach's Hist. Doctr, 1, 6x Investigations 
of a theological and Christological nature, 1882-3 Scuarr 
Relig. Encycl, WII, 2972 The Epistles of the imprisonment 
have been aptly calle ‘the Christological Epistles,’ 

Christologist (kristglédgist), [f as prec. + 
-18T,] One who .treats of Christology ; one who 
holds a (special) doctrine.about Christ. 

1835 W. H. Mint. AZplic. Panth, Princ. (1861) 36 When 
arguing the principle..with Christologists such as these. 
1882-3 ScHaArF Relig. Encycl. 1. 466 Nearly all Christo- 
logists admit now the genuine.growth and development 
of Christ’s humanity. f . 

Ghristologize (kristg'lédzeiz), v.. rare—?. [f. 
as prec, +-IZE.j fvans. ‘To make Christological. 

1886 Pror. E.C. Suytu in Homil. Rev, Apr. 288 A Christo- 
logizing of E logy. 

Christology (kristplddgi). [f. Gr. Xpords 
CaRIST + -Aoyia 
part of. theology which relates to Christ ; a doctrine 
or theory concerning Christ. 

3673 Ovey Pref, to Sackson's Wks, 1. 27 In that part of 
divinity which 1 make so bold to call Christology. -r675 Bur: 
THOGGE Causa Dei 408 Hear Hierocles concerning Natural 
Theologie, and perhaps Christologie. 182g Tumtwace tr. 
Schleiermacher’s, Crzt, Ess. 11. 1838 J. A. SrerHenson 
(title) Christology of the Old and New Testaments. 1875 


Licutroor Comm, Col, § Phitent Introd, 111 ‘The Christ- 


Vor, II. 


discourse: see -Locy.] That. 
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ology of Cerinthus deserves attention, .Cerinthus held. .that 
Jesus was only the son of Joseph and Mary., = 

Christon, ‘obs. form of CuRISTEN 2. 

Christophany (kristgfini). [f Gr. Xprorés+ 
-~avia.or -pavera appearance.] An appearance or 
manifestation of Christ. 

1846 Gro. Exior tr. Strauss’ Life Yesus UI. 337 The order 
in which he enumerates his tophanies .. appears to be 
theorderof time, «874 E. D. Smirn tr. Ockler’s O. T. Theol. 
I, 180 Christophanies go on for some time after the ascension 
of our Lord. 1886 Farrar Hist. Interp. 173 In every Old 
Testament Theophany he sees a certain Christophany. 

Christopher (kri'stéfas). [ad. (ult.) Gr.Xproro- 
gépos Christ-bearing, which became 2 Christian 
Proper name.] 

+1. A figure of St. Christopher. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prot. 115 A cristofre on his brest of silver 
shene. 1488 12/2 9f Scotie(Somerset Ho.)a Tabulet of goold 
with a cristofre, (184g J. Saunpers Cabinet Pict. Eng. Life, 
Chaucer 85 St. Christopher, as the patron of field sports, 
and as presiding also over the state of the weather, was of 
course pre-eminently the forester’s guardian saint. } 

+2. A bearer, as St. Christopher was of Christ. 
Obs. 

Fad 3 Bate Se/. Wks. (1849) Such christophers of the 
evil. 

3. Herb Christopher : a book-name of the Bane- 
berry (Actwa spicata); also formerly of the Flower- 
ing Fern (Osmenda regalis); ond the Flea-bane 
(Bulicaria dysenterica). Stinking Christopher : 
a book-name for Scrophularia aquatica and nodosa. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens wm. Ixi. 402 We may cal it. .in English 
Osmonde the Waterman, Waterferne, and Saint Christo- 
phersherbe. 1633 T. Jounson Gerard's Herbal 483 (Britt. 
and Holl.), In Cheape side the herbe-women call it [Puli- 
caria dysenterica] Herbe Christopher, 1866 7'reas. Bot. 
16 Acta spicata..is sometimes called Herb Christopher. 
1899 Prior Brit. Plant-n. 

Christophite (kri-stdfeit). Aix. [a. Ger. chris- 
vophit (Breithaupt), named 1862 from the St 

ristoph mine in Saxony, where found.] A va- 
riety of blende, containing much iron, 

3868 Dana Min. (1880) 48 The..christophite of Breithaupt, 
a brilliant-black blende from St. Christophe mine. 

+ Christ-tide. Os. Also 6 Christyde, 6-7 
stide, 7 -tid. i Canrist + TIDE sé.] Christmas. 

1589 R. Harvey PZ, Perc. (1860) 36 I haue such hast of 
my worke against Christide, c x630 Rispon Sarv. Devon 

342 (x80) 352 From September until Christide, 164x W. 
ape pissed 1. v, Let POs thy 4 
An nt ¢ repast, . Riding Q. Sess. Rec. 
V. 220 Sections phn ter Chuistyae next. 

Christward (kroistw§1d), a, and adv. rare. 
(f. Carisr+-warp.] Towards Christ. 

1645 W. Jennyn Sevm. 4 Their affections are ., ebbing 
heaven-ward, Christ-ward. 1886 Srurcron 7¥eas. Dav. 
(Ps.) cxxxviii. 2 The Christward position. 1888 Advance 
(Chicago) 2 Aug., Young churches .. growing both Christ- 
ward and manward, 

Christy (kristi). In Christy’s or Christy 
Minstrels, sometimes shortly Christys. The 
name of a troupe of minstrels imitating negroes, 
originated by one George Christy of New York ; 
afterwards in popular use extended to any similar 
company with blackened faces, who sing negro 
melodies accompanied by the banjo and bones, 
and interspersed with droll jokes. 

Hence Christy minstrelsy. 

1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy III. 191 What are they?.. 
Who are they? Are ig Sota Minstrels? 287g Rusxin 
Fors ce — beled of oade Artic ees of 
yourselves, uni tous ristys, Lallbergers 
Tlust. Mag. 664 (Hoppe) Christy wletinelay. 2 raiber ui 
classical but popular species of concert in America. 

Chro‘maphore. Zzol. [In F. chromophore. 
A variant of CHROMATOPHORE. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. s F 

Chromascope (krou'ma,skoup). Opies. [irreg. 
f, Gr. xpSpa colour +-oxomos observer.] ‘An in- 
strument invented by Liidicke for the determina- 
tion of the refractive index of coloured rays of 
light’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

(See Gilbert’s Annalen XXXVI. 1810.) 

Chromate (krdwmelt), Chrom. [f, Canon. 
ywust or CHROM-I0 + -ATE4,] A salt of chromic 
acid ; e.g. chromate of lead, Pb CrO,, much used 
asa yellow pigment. 

‘The chromates containing one equivalent of the acid, are 
called zeutral, normal, nono-, or ucia-chromates, Chrom- 


ates with two equivalents of the acid are called acid, %,, 


or di-chroimates; there are also Ayperacid chromates or 
tri-chromates. 

x8x9 Cuitpren Ess. Chent, Anal, 200 The chromate, the 
only one of these salts that is coloured, is yellow. 1840 
Heney Elem, Chent, V1. 12x Chromate of lead is found 
native in fine orange-coloured prisms. 1871 TyNDALL vagii, 
Sc. (ed. 6) 1. iv, 103 A solution of the yellow ‘chromate of 
potash. Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 938 Hyperacid chrom- 
ate or Trichromate of 


Chromatic (kromertik), a, (and-sb.) Also 7 


_cromatick, 7-8 chromatiqne. [ad. L. chromatic- 
us or Gr. xpaparte-és (chiefly in the musical 


sense), f. xp@pa colour... Cf-Frehromatique.] 
A. adj. I. Pertaining to colour. 
~I Of or belonging to .coloyr of. colours; con- 


CHROMATICAL. 


sisting of or produced by colour. (Chiefly a scien- 
tific technical term.) 

“841-44 Emerson £ss, Nom. § Readist Wks. (Bohn) ¥. 251, 
T read for the lustres, as if one should use a fine picture in 
a chromatic experiment, for its rich colours. 1862 TynpALL 
Mountaineer. xii. 97 The chromatic splendours of our 
atmosphere. 1869 Narutys Phys. Life Woman. w. (1878) 
322 Chromatic memory, or the memory of colors. 1870 E. 
Macmittan Bible Teach, vii. 149 Though green is the pre- 
vailing hue .. yet the whole chromatic scale may be seen 
illustrated in the foliage of plants, 

“b: Chromatic aberration: the non-convergence 
of the different coloured constituents of white 
light to one focus, when refracted through a lens 
(see ABERRATION 6); also called chromatic disper- 
sion. Chromatic function: see quot. 1879. Choon. 
atic printing; printing from blocks or types inked 
with various colours. 

1831 Brewster Optics ix. § 66. 80 The extreme red rays.. 
will be found to have their focus in A .. the extreme violet 
rays. «will be refracted to a focus / much nearer the lens.. 
The distance VR is called the chromatic aberration. 1837 
Gorinc & Pritcuarp Avicrogr. 177 The second defect, 
chromatic dispersion, arising from the unequal refrangibility 
of the light. 1879 tr Semper's Anim, Life 91 Pouchet 
applied the term chromatic function to that adaptation of 
colour to the surroundings of the creature which is indi. 
rectly the result of sight. 188x Carrenter AZicroscofe i. 
13 The Chromatic error is scarcely perceptible, ‘ 

—2. Full of colour, brightly or highly coloured. 

(1864 Sava in Datly Tel. a3 Dec, Magnificently varied 
tints, now dazzlingly chromatic, now mellow. 1876 J. Exzis 
Caesar in FEgypt 30 Along the floor, Chromatic, tesselate 
with marbles rare, 2880 Print. Trades Frnl. xxx1. 6 The 
cover still retains its rich chromatic character. 

+3. App. transl. Gr. xpoperiueds, ‘in Rhetoric, 
florid, elaborate, artificial’ (Liddell 8 Scott). 

x62 Urqunart Jered Wks. (1834) 292 Figurative expres- 
sions, whether. . paradiastolary, antipophoretick, cromatick, 
or any other way of figuring a speech by opposition. 

4. See quot. ib Isidore x. 45 Chromaticus, 
quia non confunditur, nee colorem mutat.) 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Chromatick (chromaticus) that 
never blusheth, whose colour never changeth. 1678 in Puit- 
Lips. 72x in Baitey. 

IL. Afuszc. 
~5. a. The name given to one of the three kinds 
of tetrachords in Greek music, the others being 
the diatonic and the enharmonic. b. In modern 
music: Pertaining to or including notes which do 
not belong to the diatonic scale; admitting notes 
which are marked with accidentals, and are rot 
normal to the scale of the passage where they 
occur, but which do not cause modulation. 

Chromatic scale: a scale which proceeds by semitones. 

Chromatic semitones the interval between a note and the 
same note flattened or sharpened; eg. A—A$, Bb—B. 

sits Morey /ntrod. Mus. Annot., Practicall Musicke.. 
is of three kindes: Diatonicum, Chromaticum, and Enhar- 
monicum, 1603 HoLLanD Plutarch's Afor. 682 Agathon.. 
first broaglit up the Chromaticke musicke, — G/oss., Chrom- 
aticke Musicke, was soft, delicate and effeminate, ful of 
descant, fained voices and quavering, as some are of opinion. 
21630 Mitton AZ Solemn Musick MS, reading (T.), Those 
harsh chromatick jars Of sin that all our musick mars. 1674 
Pravrorp S#ilZ ATus. 1. 35 The second Note .. made flat 
by the cromatick flat sign. 1680 But.er Rem. (1759) 1. 180 
is wild Irish and chromatic Tones, 1698 SADWELL 

Volunteers wu. (1720) IV. 440 Ah, that's fine, that’s chrom- 
atick: I love chromatick musick mightily. 1694 PAz?. 
Trans. XVII. 72 A Ring of Bells tuned to Chromatick 
Intervals. 1742 Pore Dunc. 1v. 53 Chromatic tortures soon 
shall drive them hence. «1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed, 2) 
I. i, 23 The regular chromatic scale consisted of semitones 
and minor thirds. 1845 E. Hotmes Mozart 116 The 
* Crucifixus’ .. often displays chromatic harmony, wrought 
uP to the highest pitch of the awful and sublime. 188x 

ACFARREN Counter p. iii. 5 A scale is chromatic when the 
seven diatonic notes are interspersed with the five inflected 
"p ivansf. of 

~b..ivaasf, of persons, etc. 

19721 ADDISON Sfrct, No. 29 & 13 Musick is not design'd 
to please only Chromatick Ears, but all that are capable of 
distinguishing harsh from di: ible Notes. 1774 Foote 
in Westy, Mag. 11. 376 From squeaking Monarchs and 
Chromatic Queens. .I come. 

___ Bequasi-sb. 
><, Pazeting. The art of colouring. Obs. 

1695 Drvoen tr. Dufresnoy (J-), The third part of painting, 
which is called the chromatick or colouring. 1761 Bret. 
Mag. Il, 54x Zeuxis. excelled all his cotemporaries in the 
chromatique, or art of colouring. 

%<2. Chromatics. The science of colonr. 

ex790 Imison Sch: Art 1. 199 Optics .. consist of three 

arts, viz. Catoptrics, Dioptrics, and Chromatics. 2870 H. 

ACMILLAN Bible Teach. 1. 17 Sidereal chromatics have 
become a distinct branch of study. 188x Kuowledge No. 5. 
98 A statement .. with respect to.. the solar spectrum .. 
set forth in other similar works upon chromatics, 

8. 2/. Chromatic notes, harmonies, etc. 

108 Kersey, Chromaticks, a pleasant and delightful sort 
of Musick. 1794 J. Wotcott (P. Pindar) Wks, I11. 236 The 
“ear with hare Chromatics must be teas’d, Grown much 
too fashionable to be pleas’d: 1833 Achenzuim 16 Nov. 762, 
I play the flute—she heeds not my chromatics, 

f hromatical, 2. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] = prec. adj. : 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch 486 (R.) Why among sundry 
kinds of musick, that which is called chromatical delighteth, 
enlargeth, and joyeth the- heart, whereas the harmonical 
contracteth and draweth it in. 
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CHROMATICALLY. 


Chromatically (kromettikili), adv. [f. prec. 

+-LY.] Inachromatic manner, : 

3987 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks, 19 ‘T.gor 
Most solemn, most chromatically wise! 1854 J. SCOFFERN 
in On’s Cire. Sc. Chem. 81 The central spot is chromatically 
iMuminated. 1863 Possibil. Creation 109 The-frontiers of 
a yellow kingdom ona map are never chromatically invaded 
or overshadowed by the splendours’ of the neighbouring 
blue empire. ' Me ks 

Chroma‘ticism. Afusic. [f. Crmomaric + 
-Isst.} A chromatic expression, modulation, etc. 
. 1879 C, H. Paray in Grove-Dict. Afus, I, 673/2 Secular 
music had long displayed very free use of chromaticisms 
similar to the modern style of writing, : 

‘Chromati-genous, a., var. form of Caroma- 
TOGENOUS. - 1660 in Mayne Zxfos, Lex. 

Chromatin (krdmiatin). Biol, [f, Gr. xpapa, 
xXphpar- colour + -1N.] Tissue which can be stained 
by colouring matter when immersed in it. 

2882 Griourt in Feud. Quek. Cl, Ser, 1. No, x. 32 It is 
proposed to call the denser element which eagerly takes the 
colour ‘Chromatin,’ and the one which-refuses it ‘Achro- 
matin,’ 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 1. App. 946 He is of opinion 
that the equatorial plate consists of chromatin and the rest 
of the spindle of achromatin. 

Chromatism (kroe-mitiz’m). ? Olds. [ad. Gr. 
Xpwparicpés a colouring, dyeing, f. xpwpyar-iCew 
tocolour. Cf. F. chromatisme.] 

1. Natural colouring. 

xg2zt Battev, Chromatisuz, the natural Colour and Tinc- 
ture of any thing. 293: — II, Chromatism (with Physi- 
cians) the natural tincture or colour of the blood, spittle 
urine, ete. 1882 in Syd, Soc, Lew. 

2. Optics. Chromatic dispersion or aberration, 

1834 J. Hoc Afierose. 1. ji. (2867) 44 The corrections of 
chromatism. 1878 Lockyer Stargazing 123 The chromat- 
ism in one lens shall be corrected by the other. 

8. = Cunoxism. 

In mod. Diets. 

Chromato- (kréumito), before a vowel chro- 
mat-. Combining form of Gr. xp&ua colour, as 
in Chromatorcracy, zovce-wa., a ruling class of 
a particalar colour, ¢.g. of white men. Chro- 
mato'genous a. Path., generating or producing 
colour. Chro:matome’tablepsy [Gr. peraBrc- 
new Lo change one’s point of view; cf. ABLEPSY], 
erroneous perception of colours, colour-blindness, 
Chro:matopseu'dopsy [Gr. yevd-4s + -oyna see- 
ing], = prec. Chromatopsy (Gr. -oya seeing], 
coloured or chromatic vision. Chro:matopto:- 
metry [see OproMETER and -MErny), ‘ testing the 
sensibility of the eye for colours’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
(See also following words.) 

1862 Maurice in Life (1884) LI. iii. rgx It will come in 
illegitimately as a Plutocracy or a Chromatocracy. 1860 in 
Mayne Lagos, Lex, Chromatogenous ..applied to the 
functions of the derma. 1881 Syd, Soc, Lex, sv. Chromato. 
genous diseases, diseases accompanied by discolorations of 
the skin. 1849-52 Topp Cycd. Anat, IV. 1452/2 Jiingken 
employs indifferently the denominations of a chromatopsy, 
chromatopseudopsy, and chromatometablepsy. did. 1Y. 
1460/2 We could never discover in them any trace of chroma- 
tops 1879 P. Sarru Géancorna 76 To ascertain 
whether the chromatopsy might be due to an inequality in 
the size of the pupils. 

hromatograph, v, nonce-cod. [f. Crro- 
Mato-, after photograph.| trans. To represent in 
colours. 

1860 O. W. Hoimes Prof. Break/.-t. viii, Having been 
photographed, and stercographed, and chromatographed, 
or done in colors. . 7 2 

Chromatography (kroumatggrafi), —_([f. 
Cunomato- + -Grapsy.] Description of colours. 

1731 Bawey ‘Il, Che reg TeAnD, a treatise of colours ; 
also the art_of painting in colours, 21835 G. Fup (¢i#/e), 
Chromatography ; or a ‘Treatise on Colours and Pigments, 
and their powers in Painting. : 

Chromatology (lagumitglidgi). [f. Crro- 
MATO- + -LOGY.] The science of colours; the 
Scientific investigation of colouring matters by 
spectrum analysis, and ‘other modes of research. 

1846 in Worcester. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Compare 
ative Chronatology, the relationship between colouring 
matters as exhibited by the spectroscope. 

Chromatometer (kroumittg métaz). [f. Crro- 
MATO- + -METER,] ’ A measure or scale of colours, 

‘1835 Henstow Descr. § Phys. Bot, 200 These may be 
arranged in a diagram termed a Chromatometer..” 1888 
Wheweut Hist. Se. Ineas 1. 341 (L.) And thus. the prism- 
atic spectrum of sunlight became; for certain purposes, an 
exact chromatometer. f ; . 

Chromatophore (krumitd{6e1). : Physiol, 
Also -phor. ‘[f. Caromaro- + Gr, -opos bearing, 


bearer.] -A pigment-cell, possessing contractile” 


processes, contained in the skin of many animals. 
Esp. applied to those of the Cephalopoda, which 
by their contraction and change of shape cause a 
change of colour in the skin, : 

2864 Wenster cites DANA. ‘1870 Rouirston Again, Lye 
Introd. 8g (In Cephalopoda], The tegumentary system is 
distinguished .. by the presence.of chromatophores, 1873 
Muivart Event, Anat, xii. 488 We may find (ag. in the 
Chameleon) cutaneous structures termed chromatophores, 


which are little sacs containing pigment of various colours - 


and each with an aperture, which when open alfows the 
colour to appear, 1881 Mivart in Vature No. 613. 336 In 


" an orange-re 


394. 


trout which are kept alive in dark places, the black chroma- 


tophores are i; consequently such specimens 
are very dark-coloured. ; 

Hence Chromato‘phorons a., bearing chromato- 
phores. - : 

3882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. : 

Chromato-scopy. ‘The examination, of -the 


colour of bodies’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). ; 
-Chromatosphere. (kraumiitésfie1). “Astror. 
[f. Conomuaro-+Sruere.] = CHROMOSPHERE. 

1891 Procror Light Se.97 The phectionalls word chronte- 
sphere (lor chromatosphere).should'be replaced by sierra. 
1879 Pror. Youne in H. Warren Keer, Asivon. v. 87 With 
some bright streamers low’'down near the chromato- 
sphere. 

Hence Chromatosphe‘ric a. ; 

x872 Pror. Youna in Proctor: Orbs around us 309 Chro- 
matospheric matter (red hydrogen in this case)., 

Chromatrope (krgamitroup). [irreg. f. Gr. 
xXpGpa colour +-7po7-ostuming.] A magic-lantern 
slide consisting of two superposed circular glasses, 
brilliantly coloured, one of which is made to rotate 
in front of the other. 

1860 in Mayne Expos. Lex. ¢1865 J. Wrive in Cire. 
Se. 1. 64/2 Chromotropes are ., two pictures so arranged 
that chey may revolve over each other on a common centre, 
1874 tr, Lomned’s Light 98 Phantasmagoric representation, 
dissolving views, chromatropes. 1876 B. W. Crarn Liye in 
Yapan 175 After various well-known scenes .. interspersed 
with curious revolving chromatropes. 7 

Chromatro‘poscope. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-oxon-os observer.] (See quot.) 

188: Nature XXIV. 120 The observer looks steadily at 
the central point of a disk having apertures, beyond which 
coloured surfaces are placed, the sensation of 
colour is extinguished. On suddenly putting white surfaces 
in place of the coloured, the complementary colours come 
out with great brightness, and purity. The instrument is 
named a chromatroposcope. 

Chromatype: see CHRoMoryPe. 


Chrome (kraum). Chen. [a. F. chrome, f. 
Gr. xppa colour ; so called by Vauquelin, 1797, 
from the brilliant colours of its compounds. ] 

1. The name originally given to the metal 
CrromruM. 

1800 Med. Frail. V1. 173 Cit. Vauquelin .. on a new 
metallic acid which he discovered in the red lead of Siberia 
-.ithad the property of changing all its saline or earthy 
combinations to a red or orange colour. ‘This property, 
and that of producing variegated and beautiful colours when 
combined with metals, induced him to give it the name of 
chréme. 1808 Henay Lfpit. Chem. (ed. §) 260 The emerald 
derives its colour from the oxide of chrome; and the ruby 
from the acid. 1832 G. Porter Porcclhin § Gl..277 The 
protoxide of chromium may be used for producing a green 
colour in glass... is the natural colouring matter of 
the precious emerald. 1837 J. Maccutrocu Prnoft Attrib. 


God I, xiv. 182 The existence of Chrome was unsuspected. 


1871 Hartwic Sudbterr.IV. xxxi. 385 Chrome, like cobalt, 
is used chiefly as a pigment. 

2. vplied to the yellow pigment and colour 
obtained from chromate of lead ; as orange chrome, 
Jemon chronte. 

3. atirib. and Comb,,as chrome alum, a double 
sulphate of chromium and an alkali-metal, iso- 
morphous with common alum; chrome colour, 
a colour prepared from a salt of chromium; 
chrome green, (a.) the sesquioxide of chromium 
(Cr,O;), much used as a pigment ; also (é.) ap- 
plied to a pigment made by mixing chrome yel- 


Jow with Prussian bluc ; chrome iron ore (also . 


called chrome ironstone, chrome tron, chrome ore, 


chromate of tron, chromite), the most abundant - 


ore of chromium, consisting chiefly of ‘chromic 
oxide (Cr, O,) and ferrous oxide (Fe O) ; chrome 
ochre, an argillaceous mincral containing chromic 
oxide (CryO 3); chrome orange, chrome red, 
pigments prepared from the dibasic chromate of 


lead (2 Pb O, Cr.Q,) ; chrome yellow, the neutral . 
chromate of lead (Pb CrO,), used as a yellow ' 


pigment ; also attrzb. ‘ 

1879 Watts Dict. Chen, I. 934 With Prussian blue it 
{chrome-ycllow] forms a green mixture, called *chrome- 
green,-or green cinnabar.. Zéid. I. 949 Chromic oxide.. 
forming one of the most anent greens, called chrome- 
‘green, 1869 Roscor Zlem. Chen. 245 The chief ore is 

‘chrome Ironstone, a compound isomorphous with Magnetic 
Oxide of Tron. 1805 Jameson Jfin, II. 523 *Chrome ochre. 
1819 Blackw, Mag. V. 738 A new and beautiful yellow 
pigment called *chrome xs Now or chromate of lead, 38; 
Topp Cyel, Anat. V. 562/2 The chrome-yellow colour of 
the walls, z ; 

Chromic (krdumik), «. Chen. [f. Chrome + 
-I0, 
chromium 3; containing chromium ‘in chemical 
combination. Applied in’ C/em. to. compounds 
in which chromium combines as a triad, as chromite 
ron = chrome iron ore; chromic chloride Cr, Clg; 
chromic oxide CrsO4; chromic acid ox chromic 
-anhydride' Cr O3. | . : 

x800 tr, Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 389 The chromic acid has 
colour, with a pungent and: metallic taste. 
2844 Dana fix. 445 Chromic iron occurs only in serpentine 
rocks. x869 Roscoz Z/em. Chem. 246 Chromium Dichloride, 
is obtained by passing hydrogen over heated chromic 


Cf FB. chromiguej Of or belonging to! 


CHROMO, 


chloride. 1878 tr, Fagel’s Chen. Light xiv. 213 The phato- 
chemistry of chromic combinations. 
Chromiferous (kromi-féres), a. 

JUM+-FEROUS,] Yielding chromium. 

2882 Nature XXIV. 24 Two chromiferons minerals, 

Chromism (krdemiz’m). Bot. [f. Gr. xpip-a 
colour + -1su. Cf. F. chrontisme.j = Abnormal 
excess .of coloration in plants. 

288 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Chromite (kx-omait). Chen and dfin. - [f. 

Curoms or CHROM-IUM + -ITE.] 

a. Chem. A compound of sesquioxide of chrom- 
ium (Cr, O,) with the protoxide of another metal, 
Hence b. Afiz. Name for chrome cron ore (see 
Curome 3). as Gri Ne ; 

1840 Henry Elen. Chen. IT. 6: Dr. Thomson is disposed 
to consider it as a bichromite of iron. Jbfd. II. 64 Tt 
arenes te be doubtful whether any compounds exist 

«that can properly be called chromites. 1850 Dana Jfin. 
435 Chromite. 1879 Watrs Dict. Chem. 1. 950 Chromic 
oxide unites with protoxides, forming compounds of the 
form M’O. Cr.oOq or BI’Cr.201, which may be called 
chromites. The best known these compounds is 
chrome-iron ore, in which, however, part of the chrom- 
ium is usually replaced by aluminium and sometimes by 

iron, . 

Chromium (kréumiiim). Chem. [Latinized 
form of the French name chrome, on the ordinary 
type of names of metals in -1uM.] A metallic 
element, symbol Cr, not occurring in the free 
state, discovered by Vauquelin in 1797. It is 
remarkable for the brilliant colours, red, yellow, 
or green, of its compounds, 

1807 T. Tuouson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 251 The metal called 
chromium, 2812 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos, 463 Chromium 
is a white brittle metal, requixing an intense heat for its 
fusion. 1870 Proctor Other JVorlds ii. 42 Besides sodium, 
the sun’s atmosphere contains the vapours of iron, calcium, 
magnesium, chromium, and other metals, ‘ . 

are 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chen. 187 Chromium tri- 
oxide, 

Chromo- (krémo). 

1. Chem, Combining form of Caromrum, as in 
chromo-carbon, -chloride, -cyanotype, -gltcose, etc. 

3848 Vear Bh. of Facts 234 To distinguish it from the 
cyanotype process of Sir John Herschell..Mr. Hunt_pro- 
posed to call it Chromo-cyanotype. 1864 Reader 26 Mar. 
393/3, The chromo-carbon prints were transferred to zinc. 
31875 


[f. Carom- 


. : 


t. Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 261 If a pigment impres- 
sion—thatis 2 chromo-glucose-picture—is produced on glass. 
1879 Watrs Dict, Cheit, 1. 955 Tartrate of chromium and 
hydrogen, or chromo-tartaric acid.. 


.» Shortened form of Cunostavo- [f. Gr. xp@pa, 

xewparos colour, cf. Gr. dypapos, noAdxpapos = 
axpwparos, roAvxXpoparos,etc.],asinChro‘moblast 
[Gr. BAaards sprout, germ], ‘ a variety of connective 
tissue- corpuscles found under.the skin and in the- 
‘parenchyma of Batrachia, Mollusca, - Annelida, 
and some fishes. It possesses ramified processes, 
and contains a black: pigment’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Chromo'meter [see -METER. Cf. -CurosatTo- 
-METER], an instrament for ‘determining by-means 
of colour the presence of minerals in ores. 
Ghro'mophane [Gr. -pavys appearing, showing], 
‘a generic:term applied to the different colouring 
matters of the inner segments of the cones of the 
retina of animals where they are held in solution 
by 2 fat? (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Chro‘mophore (Gr. 
-op-os bearing, bearer], see quot. and cf. Cnnom- 
OGEN. Chromophoto'graphy, a name for the 
production of photographs of objects in theirnatural 
colours. Chromopho'tolithograph, 2 photolitho- 
graph produced in colours. Chro‘mophyll, Bor. 
[Gr. @uadrov leaf, after chlorophyll], the colour- 
ing principles of plants other than chlorophyll. 
Chromopto'metex, [Cf Cnrnomatorrosernyy, 
‘an instrument for determining the sharpness of 
the colour sense.in man’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.), Hence 
Chromoptome’trical ¢, : 

1876 S. Kens. Museum Caial, No. 3720 Weber's Photo 
and Chromometer, .1899 si tHenwene § Apr. 444/2 An instru. 
ment which he has designed for making accurate determin. 
ations of the presence of certain minerals in ores, to which 
he has given the name ofa ‘chromometer’, 1883 Lanools 
& Srertine Human Phys, IT. 963 In the cones are the 

igmented oil globules, the so-called ‘chromophanes’, 879 
Wirrs Dict, Chene, VIII, 1, 696 ‘The body whose presence, 
‘In conjunction with a salt-forming group, determines the 
possession of tinctorinl power, mny be conveniently called 
a chromophore. 1882 Aserican ITI. 263 A_ successful 
chromophotolithograph. of the old vellum Fiely 3 1882 
Academy 4 Feb. 77 The chlorophyll +. ds fading before .. 
those other pigments which Mr. Wallace calls collectively 
chromophyl!. .1876 S. Kens, Aftsenue Catal, No. 3782 


Weber's Chromoptometrical Tables.’ pine 

Chromo (krivmo), Colloguial shortening of 
CurosonmioGckarn. «(In use shortly after 1850). 
Also in comb, ; ‘s 7 “ 

1868 Daily News 27 Nov. The six chromo-facésimiles.of 
-my water-colour paintings are now lying before me, 1874 
&, Leslie's Iilust., Newspr, 10 Oct. 79 (Hoppe), Selling our 
new maps, pictures, chromos, 1875 Printing Times 15 
Jan. § Louis Prang', Mr, Prang [born 1827] was the first to 
apply. :the designation of ‘chromos’, being an abbreviation 
of ‘ chromolithographs‘. 


CHROMOGEN.. 395 
Chromogen (crau'middzen). [f Cimono-2+ | process for obtaining’ photographs. by, means of 
-GEN.] (See quots.) - paper sensitized by a salt of.chromium ; a picture 


3858 Tuupichum Urizie “328 The chromogen of indigo-- | produced by-this process. Also ai##20. 

ferous plants is a peculiar colourless substance: 2879 WaTTS | ~ s843 R. Hunt (at Meeting of Brit. Assoc.) in Year Bk. of 
ae ee bier’ as gar compound which-requires | Zc¢s (1845) 234 The chromatype process. x83 — Man. 
ony the presence of a salt-forming group to convert itinto | Dhotory, g2 Under the general term of the Chromatype, I 
a dye-stuff may-be-called 2 chromogen (thus NOs is the would propose to include all ¢ rocesses which involve 
chromophore of nitraniline and nitrophenol, and nitroben- | the use of any of the salts ef cheomitne 385q J. SCOFFERN 
- gene is their chromogen). 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Chromogeit, in Ore's Cire. Sc. Chem. 83 Other processes .. described 
a former term for a supposed’ vegetable colouring matter | tinder the names of..Chromotype, Chrysotype, Cyanotype. 
which is acted upon by acids and alkalis in‘ producing red, Chro:motypo graph Chro-motyp: 7, printing 
yellow, or green tints, - oF = in colours: grapay, v2 P g 


Hence Chromogenic a. Bsr Repis. of Yurics, Gt. Exhib 
eran: x8sr ; 5 , 

Chromograph. (krowmdgraf). [f- CHEOMO- 3 detin € ‘colours. Bid. 688 iG. it 

+ -GRAPH, . : 2 burg, for his Chromo-typography. 

‘1. A picture in colour ; ? a-chromolithograph. Chromous (kraumoas), 2. Chem, [f. Corome 

1864 Real 15 June 6 Mr. Day..is about to reproduce the +-0us,] Of or pertaining to chromium: applied 


drawings in full size mograph. a priate : 
Cae re : ‘ to compounds in which it combines as a dyad, 
2. An fad race a eolspiyne cop aires 1840 Henry Even. Chem. 11. 63 Deutoxide (Chromous 
matter, in which aniline dye is used instead ofink.: | acid}, 183 Witiianson Chem. § 187 Chromous oxide is 


The writing is transferred to the surface of a gelatinous | analogous in its salts to ferrous oxide. /6id.§ 189 Chromous 
substance, whence many copies can be taken on paper by | chloride CrCle. 


pressure, without further application of the pigment. er gts: Sd 
1880 Whitaker's Almanack 330/2 Under the head of the qchvomoxylography ns ri rent. Ef 
from wooden blocks. 


Chromotypy, or 
rmann, of Stras- 


‘chromograph’ there has been introduced a very simple 
and convenient apparatus for reproducing manuscripts, 


plans, etc. 1887 Q. R. Jan. 108 Chromo-xylography, effected by a 
Hence Chro'mogzaph z., to copy by means of | series of blocks printed in succession, was derived from 
the chromograph. China, 2887 A thenwune 26 Feb. 294/1 Chromo-xylography 


—in which the Japanese altogether surpass us to this day. 

So Chromoxy‘lograph, a picture in colours from 
wooden blocks. 

1868 Hartwic (¢?ééc) ‘The ‘Tropical World. . with 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 172 Woodcuts. 

+t@hromule. Ods. [f. Gr. xp®p-a colour + 
vAn matter.] = CHROMOPHYLL. 

1838 Linpiuy /x¢7od, Bot, (1848) 1. 131 Chromule, which 
is the fluid colouring matter of plants. 1870 Benriey Bot, 28. 

hronzry (kroumi), a. (f- Canoe + -y.] Abound- 
ing in, mixed or tinged with, chrome. 

1883 Harper's Alag. Mar. 538/1 Rugs with chromy land- 
scapes, 

Chronal (krd«nil), a. rare [mod. f. Gr. xpdv-os 
time +-at.] Of or relating to time. 

1875 Lug. Surnames n. 23 We. have said little or much, 
as each subject demanded, upon surnames, geographical, 
topographical .. chronal .. and historical. 2888 ZLénz. Soc. 
Srul, XX. 227 Chronal Se: tion is Segregation arising 
from the relations in which the organism stands to times 
and seasons, 


Afod.’ The Examination papers will be chromographed 
from the examiner's copy. 

Chromolith. Short for CunomonmrHocrarn. 
[So F. chromolithe.] : 

1884 E. E, Have Fortunes of Rachel iv. 37 A chromolith 
of the mosque at Delhi. 

Hence Ghromoli'thic a. 

3844 Proc. Soc. Antig. I, 22 (D.) An impression of a 
drawiug on stone, printed at Paris in colours, by the process 
termed: Chromolithic. 1879 H. Warren Recr. Astron. iii. 
50 The subject becomes clearer by a study of the chromo- 
lithic plate. | . 

hromolithograph (krdumolipdgraf), sb. 
[f Curosto- 2+ Lirrmograry.}] <A picture printed 
in-colours from stone. Also aééytd. 

1860 Sat, Rev. TX. 438/2 In future all the Chromo-litho- 
graphs will be executed in Germany. 1869 Roscox Elen, 
Chent, 286 The general sppeazencs of the solar spectrum.. 
is seen by reference to the chromollthegeap plate. 1870 
Lng. Mech, 7 Jan. 404/3 In 1850 Messrs, Hanharts produced 
their first chromo-lithograph. 1875 tr, Vogel's Chem. Light 


xv, 249 If it is wished to make a chromo-lithograph of a ron-2" ram, fad. .L. chron-ana- 
minted picture, not only one stone, but a separate stone Chron-a‘nagr [ med hae are 


r almost every colour must be prepared. gramma: see ANAGHAM, and Curonocram.] An 
So Chromolithograph v. ¢ranzs., to print in paagramial serene rae, i as, the ne 
colours from stone; Chromolitho'grapher ; Pree ated in hic form in ican onder Leelee “Ex. 
Chromolithogra'phic a. f a cudebat Gulielmus Stansby. 1882 J. Hutton Chronogr. I. 
31848 Art Frid. Mar. 67 Chromo-lithographic illustra. | 14 The next is a chron-anagram on the death of Prince 
tions, 1880 /éid, Aug. 262 These prints are executed ..in enry Frederick, son of James I, each making the amount 
chromo-lithographic colouring, invented by Professor Zahn | of the date of his death—z6rz2, his age—18, the day of No- 
in 1818, and practically applied since 1827. 1862 Tuornpury | vember—6, and the hour—6, total 1642. 
disits L att It [the hapa aed a tes Liha rer Chrone, obs. form of CRonz. 
graphed. “x! EEC UIE 2: ov, rf nishes 2, + nnile 
Zoloured plate +. drawn from nature” and € meno itho: Chr onic (kig'nik), a. Also 7 chronique, 7-8 
graphed. : ehronick(s. [a. F. chronzque ad. L. chronicus, a. 
Chromolithégraphy (kroumo,lipp'grifi). | Gr. xpovuc-ds, of or concerning time, f. xpdvés time ; 
(mod., £. Curomo- 2+ Liuocrarsy. (Named | seealso-re. In late L., chronices was extended by 
chromo-lithographie by M. Godefroi Engelmann | the physicians to qualify diseases (sense 2), for 
of Miulhausen in 1837.)] The art of printing in | which the Gr. word was xpévtos. Caelius Aureli- 
colours from ‘stone. anus wrote a work De Aforbis acutis et chronicis.] 
1839 Art Fri. July 98 Printing successively, from several +1. Of or relating to time; chronological, Ods. 
stones, the atk per requisite to pounce a an tbe. 60s Broucuton Corruption Relig. 26 There was no 
impression; this is cl lithography. 1 id. i ion i re E Be. - 
Ie 67 The example of chromo lithoses phy which posing Cuceki observation in record before Eratosthenes. .comt- 
2. Of diseases, etc,: Lasting a long time, long- 


panies er _— , Pic pee Nee 27 Nov., Arrange- 
thy ehioinclithagsaphee ication of a.number of his pictures | oo ntinued, lingering, inveterate; opposed to actite. 
Chromolithotint. vave. .The colouring or 160x Hotianp Pliny II, 391 ‘These long diseases which be 
called Chronique, 1655 H. VaucHan Silex Scint, m. 1 
Chronic pains, which surely kill, though slow, 1788 J. & 


tinting of a chromolithograph. 
1881-Ruskww Love's Meinie I. iti: 9x The lithographs by | Suvra in.Afed. Commun, U1. x74 The disease .. becomes 
more or less acute or chronic. 1813 J. Tuonson Zecé. 


Dressler, superb, but the colouring (chromo-lithotint) poor. 
mophane, -phyll, etc. : see Curoio- 2. [nflant. 128 Chronic inflammations are found to differ from 
the acute, not only by the greater degree of mildness, but, 


Chromosph ere aad eascrne Cf in some instances, by a real or apparent absence of the 


Cmroxo- 2 + SPHERE. ; constitutional symptoms or fever by which inflammation is 


The form of this word has been objected to in favour.of + : 
padi $a - But although the latter shows the usual paually accompanied, | 1858 J. Martixeag Stud. Cir. 220 


. ée, which had become chronic in Italy, 
reek type of compounds from sbs. in -na, -paz-, the short- b “So with invalid, and the like 
panini Syren mere ime gompoundsinewsone- | 842 A. Cone Plysiok Digestion (cd. 0 198 Chronic in 


« ss 343° | valids and persons of a delica’ of body. 286z Emer- 
re ee hae. envelop ¢ round the sun, outside SON Soc. § Solit. Old Age Wis. (Bohn) ITI. oA The chronic 


F Bas st valetudinarian, 
Stellar ahr ORDEre: the gaseous envelope supposed to |_ 3, ¢/az5f Continuous, constant. 
exist round a star. Bieri 7 . . ‘1860 Mitt Repr. Gout. (186s) 30/z A state of chronic revo- 
1868 (x9 Nov.) Lockyer in Pil. Trans. CLIX. 430 The-| ‘tution and civil war.” 1864 Lznnet's Trial 11. u.v. 44 Most 
continuity of this envelope, which I propose to name the |- women have a chronic horror of anything resembling @ court 
mosphere, a name suggested by Dr. Sharpey. 1869 |” of justice.” 1872 E. Burr Ad Fideut viii, 142 Chronic doubts 
eye Ee Lletn, re ee ydro; fis found. ssurcatnging require chronic relieving. 
¢ luminous portions o! the sun‘s bo ly as 2 zone Of incan- -} ~ 3 ie 7 lid: 
descent gas, termed the solar chromosphere... 1878 Hux.ey. cae te ‘Ma - Pe bby poi a ie the 
Zeer eh ehtietonk Photosphere is an- _|- tate donor intended bis ganstorlun to be filled with chronics 
envelope known as the‘chromés, ¥ EWCOMB' ‘° . Asie 
; Pe hance ane “ | +Chronicable, ¢. Ods...Only in. f cronic- 


& Horpen Astvon. 304 The chromosphere or sierra.‘ ¢ i Pate 4 
“able. [prob. in OF, f- cronégeier to chronicle.]. 
‘Deserving of being chronicled. fe 


Chromospheric.(kroumosferik), @ [f. prec. 
+-10,}- Of‘or pertaining to the chromosphere. ¢ 
1869 (14 Apr.) Lockyer in Proc. R.S. XVII, 416 Stars .. > | 


may. have their chromospheri¢ light radiated from.beyond | knygathode'in your cronicable excellence aprocued. 


the limb. x8yz tr. Schedlen’s Spectr. Aual. App. 439 Cata- Chronical (krgnikil), a Also 7 cronicai( 
logue of chromospheric lines, . 1878 Newcous fof. Astrow..| chronicall, [f. as CHRONIC a. +-aL1.] ae 


- Mt, ii, 278 Hydrogen and other chromospheri¢ gases. 


Chromotype (krdumdieip). ~ Also chrom. |’ F F 
type... Photogr. Parser. 92 The frenche tonge useth never augmenta- 


: Fae + (1530 3 I 
(f.:CHnonto--1-+ -rdmos type.]- A- |° tion neyther chronical‘nor sillabical in theyr fyrst sillables, 


1407 City Let, in Riley Lond. Afent. (1868) 660 The noble’ | 


+1. Of or.relating to verbal tense. Ols. ~~ -- 


CHRONICLE, 


2. Of or pertaining to time, regulated by time. 

ry Sic salrige in Phenix (x72) I. 102 The continuance 
and Chronica] method of the cripture-history. @x652 J. 
Sautn Sed, Désc. v. 138 Our knowledge is chronical and suc- 
cessive, and cannot grasp all things at once, r80z BentHa 
Princ, Penal Law Wks. 1843 I. 456 Punishments of the 
pecuniary or chronical class. are susceptible of being exactly 
measured. 1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Geogr. 
Soc. XXEX. 168 According to the people, whose greatest 
chronical measure is a » OF rainy season. 

3. Of disease: = CHRONIC 2. 

w6or T, Waricut Climact. Years (1604) 13 There are two 
sorts of diseases, sharpe and cronicall, 1694 Cnitp Disc. 
rade (ed. 4) 184 Desperate and acute diseases, as well as 
chronical, 1762 Gotpsm. A/ise. Wes. (1837) LIL. 309 The 
diseases of the poor .. were mostly chronical. 1805 W. 
Saunners A/éx. Waters 198 Afflicted with. .a chronical diar- 
rhoea, etc. 1827 Corerince Bigg. Lit, 20 Lhe acute disease, 
changing into chronical, 

b. dvansf. 

1672-3 Marvet Reh. Transp, 11.93 Chronical Negligence 
and Jgnorance. 1682 H. More Anuot. Glanvill’s Lix O. 

5 Those seven Chronical Sleepers that slept in a Cave from 
Becius his time to the reign of Theodosius junior. 

Chronically (krpnikali), adv. [£ prec. + 
-LY *.] Ina chronic manner; inveterately. 

1854 HL. Mrurer Sch. §& Sch. (1858) 8 Health chronically 
delicate, 1879 H. Srencer Data Ethics vi, 86 Each savage 
tribe, chronically hostile to neighboring tribes. 1884 Sat. 
Rev, 2 Feb. 145 To replenish a chronically empty purse. 

+Chronicalness, Ods. [f. prec. +-NESS.] 

173t Batuey Chrovicadness, the being of long continuance. 
r77sin Asn. | ae 

Chronicity (kroni‘siti), [f. CHrowic + -1ry.] 
Chronic quality or condition (of disease). 

186x Bumsteap Ven. Dés. (1879) 673 In poraca to the 
chronicity of its development. 1878 A. Hamittos Nerv. 

is. 205 ‘Ihe tendency. .is towards chronicity. 

Chronicle (krgnik’l), 56. Forms: 4 cronykle, 
-ikle, -ecle, kronykele, 4-6 cronyole, -icle, 5 
cronycull, -kyl(le, (S¢.) cornykyl, cronikill, 
-col, 5-6 cronakle, -acle, 6 crownycle, -acle, 
cronickill, chronacie, -ickle, 6- chronicle. 
[ME. crvonikle, -yhle, a. AY. cronicle = OF .cronique, 
see CuRoniqQuE. Here and in some other words, 
the non-etymological and _non-phonetic -/c/e may 
have been due to association with words such as 
article in which this ending was etymological. 
The spelling with ch dates to the Renascence. 

(Occasional spellings crownicle, -acle in 16th c, appear to 
imply a fancied connexion with crow, as in occasional 
med.I., coronicula. Sc. writers often had a form cornécle.)} 

1. A detailed and continuous register of events 
in order of time; a historical record, esp. one in 
which the facts are narrated without philosophic 
treatment, or any attempt at poe style. 

31303 R. Brunne Handl_ Syane 9239 Yn be Kronykeles 
hy£ ys wryte. ¢ 1330 — Chron, (1810) 248 pei browht pe 
cronykles, pat wer in Scotland. 1387 Trevisa Aigden 
(Rolls) II. 77 (M&tz.) Broper Ranulf .. compiled and made 
pis present cronicle. c1440 Promp. Parv. 104 Cronycle or 
conyeyte: cronica, historia. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cii. 
85 Abbots, Pryours, & men of relygyon wryten the lyues & 
the dedes of kynges. .And therof made grete bokes and lete 
calle hem cronycles, 1530 Lynpesay Papyngo 311 The Cron- 
ecklis to knaw I the exhorte. 254 Barnes JVés, (3573) 186/2 
Out of Autenticke crownycles. 1555 Even Decades IV. [ud, 
(Arb.) 319 As theyr crownacles make mention. 1787 Swirt 
Gulliver 1. i. 99 Recorded for ever in the chronicles of that 
empire. r8qx D’ Lseaglt Amen. Lit. (1867) 246 Chronicles 
were written when the science of true history had yet no 
awe 1867 Stuups Benedict's Chron. Pref. 11. 

» SiS 

3897 Suaxs. 2° Hen. ZV, ww. iv. 126 The old folke (Times 
doting Chronicles), 1606 — Tr. § Cr. iv. v. 202 Let me 
embrace thee [Nestor] good old Chronicle, Thou hast so 
long walk’d hand in hand with time. 1794 Suttivan View 
Nat. V. 121 The progress and improvement of society. .is a 
chronicle of inestimable valuc. 1821 Byrow Sard. 1. i. 
(1868) 360 The stars, Which are your chronicles, ‘ 

2. spec. Chronicles; name of two of the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament. 

1535 Coverpate, The first boke of the Cronicles, called 
Paralipomenon. 1764 T. H, Croker, etc. Dict, Avis 5.Vuy 
In effect, the.. chronicles are an abridgement of sacred 
history to the return of the i ews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. 837 Penny Cycl. VIL, 129/2 Tizra .. is supposed to 
have died a year or two after compiling the Chronicles. 

3. ger. A record, register, narrative, account. 

¢1380 Wycur Sel. Wks, 111. 299 Lesyngis, fablis and veyn 
cronyclis. 1613 Suaks. Hen. VST, ii. 74 Ignorant Tongues, 
which neither know My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The Chronicles of my doing. 1878 Morey Crit. Zise. Ser. 1. 
Byron 216 The long chronicle of its manifold experiences. 

b. Hence: A frequent title of newspapers, e. g. 
The Daily Chronicle, Weekly Chronicle, etc. | 

4. attrib. and Comd,, as chronicle-sheet, writer. 

1899-87 HouinsHEeD Chyvou. I. 32/1 The common opinion 
of ar chronicle-writers, 2837 Sir F. Parerave Merch. § 
Friar i, Our chronicle sheet which hangs in the refectory. 

Chronicle: (krp'nik’l),.7. [f.prec.] To enter 
or-record in a cl ponte : Me ie 

‘a 1440 Sir Eglam. 1339 In Rome thys geste cronyculd ys. . 
¢ Tbe Digby diyst. « ay it. 2329, I-wyll have cronekylk 
pe 3er and pe reynne: - 18x Mucaster Positions xxxviii. 


ul 
_ (1889) 171, I beleeuc that. .which is cronicled of them. 1798 


SoutHey Occas. Pieces xi, Whose ol name No proud 
historian’s page will chronicle.~ -x88x J. Russett Haigs 
Introd,.9 We do not write the history of a’ nation when we 
have chronicled its battles and tabulated its kings, 
b: gex. To-put on record; to-register.~ 
: : 50-2 


CHRONICLER. 


1460 Pol. Rel, & L.. Poents (1866)16 Now shall oure treson 
be cornicled for evar. 1591 Suaxs. Two Gent. 1.1. 41 He 
that ts so yoked by a foole, Me thinkes should not be 


chronicled for wise. 1604 — O#/. 11. i. 16x To suckle Fooles, © 


and chronicle small Beere. 198x Cowrer Lect#. 6 Oct., There 
is nothing agreeable. .in being chronicled fora dunce. 1866 
LIippon Bampt. Lect. viii. (1875) 489 Christ’s victory is 
chronicled. .in the conventional standard of modern society. 

‘Hence Chronicled g/. z.; Chrovnicling vi. sb. 
and pl. a. : . 

1826 Scorr }Voodst. iit, She shall have chronicled example 
for it 85x D. Witson Preh. Ast. (1863) II. ww. i. 168 
Genealogical chroniclings of earlier periods. 1862 D. Wit- 
SON Fock: Man i, (1865) 8 Chronicled memorials of an older 
- Civilisation, 1885 Athenzune 24 Oct. 529/1 There is quite 
enough candid chronicling and sharp criticism in these 
volumes. | . 

Chronicler (krgniklez), sd. Forms: 4 croni- 
euler, 4-5 -yeuler, 4-6 cronicler, 5 cronykler, 
6 chronocler, 6- chronicler. [f. CHRONICLE v. 
+-ER1,] A writer or compiler of a chronicle, a 
recorder of events. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 5 (Matz.) Thro the dili- 

ence of croniclers. ¢x4q00 Three Kings Cologuc (1885) 46 

ermanus . .was a Croniclere of Cristis tyme. 1589 AZyr~. 
Mag., Worcester'v, They be unwarthy the name of Croni- 
clers, 3600 Suaus. 4. Y. ZL. 1v. i. 105 The foolish Chrono- 
clers of that age. a 1839 Prarep Poms (1864) II. 108 Some 
aged chroniclers record Her hopes, her virtues, and her 
tomb, 18975 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) I. 338 Plato was not, Sike 
Xenophon, a chronicler of facts. 

Jig. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. Introd., The peasant.. 
regards it at once as his chronicler and landmark, 1856 Kane 
Arct. Bxpl. J, xxxi, 423 The ice-belt, sorry chronicler of 


winter’s progress. 
+Chronicler, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec] To 


chronicle. Hence Chroniclering Zp/. a. 

2662 Fouurer IWorthies, Lincolnsh. u. 155/2 Out of an 
Anonymal Croniclering Manuscript. 

+ Chroniclist. Obs. rare—. 

+-1st.}] A chronicler. 

16z0 SHELTON Quix. IV. iv. 31 Noted by his chroniclist. 

+ Chronique. Ols. Forms: 4-5 cronique, 
5 -yque, -yke, 5-6 -ike, 6 chronik, 7 chronique. 
[a. OF. cronigue, ad. med.L. cronica, chronica, -2 
a chronicle, from L. chronica, -orum pl., a. Gr. 
Xpowxa annals (a/so chronology), lit. ‘things’ or 
‘matters of time’, f, xpévos time.] A chronicle, 
narrative of events in order of date. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Van's Priest's T. 388 If a Rethor coupe 
faire endite He in a Cronique mighte saufly write As for a 
souereyn notabilite, 1393 Gower Conf I. 67, I find en- 
sample in a cronique. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 233/4 After 
the cronyques he lyued Ixxxviii yere. 1536 Pilger. Sale 85 
in Thynne 4 z:2adv. 79 The cronikis old from kynge Arthur 
he could reherse. 1560 Rottann Crt. Venus 1. 298 In 
Chronik and Scriptour. 167: L. Appison West Barbary 74 
(Todd) The best chronique that can be now compiled. 

Chronique, obs. form of Cunonte a. 

Chronist (krprnist). rave. [f. Gr. xpév-os 
time + -18t.] A chronologer. 

1870 Athenzum 14 May 639 The Chronists dependent on 
Eusebius, 

Chronocler, obs. form of CaronroLer. 

||Chrono'crator. Ols. (In 7 -grator.) [Gr. 
Xpovoxpdrap.] Astrol. A ruler of time. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. clxxi. 733 The Lord of the yeer 
and Chronocrator, or Chronogrator, are afl one. 1862 
Lewis Astron, Ancients 374 A writer. .creating or annihilat- 
ing dynasties by a stroke of his magic pen; he becomes, in 
the language of the ancient astrologers, a chronocrator. 

Chronogram (krgndgrim), [mod. f. Gr. 
xpév-os time + ypdéupa a writing, f. ypaderv to write. 
Cf. I. chronogramme.] A phrase, sentence, or 
inscription, in which certain letters (usually dis- 
tinguished by size or otherwise from the rest) ex- 
press by their numerical values a date or epoch. 

‘Thus, in 1666, when a day of national humiliation was 
appointed in the expectation of an engagement between the 

nglish and Dutch navies, a2 pamphlet issued in reference 
to the fast-day, instead of bearing the imprint of the year 
after the usual fashion, had this seasonable sentence at the 
bottom of the title-page : LorD haVe MerCle Vpon Vs’. It 
will be scen that the total sum of the figures represented by 
the numeral letters (printed in capitals) gives the requisite 
date 1666’ (Athenaeum No. 2868). ° i 

x62zx Burton Anat. Mel. u. ii, iv, (1676) x79/2 He may .. 
make. Anagrams, Chronograms, Acrosticks upon his friends 
names. 2623 R. Tispave (¢7¢/e), Pax Vobis. A Congratu- 
latorie Poem. .and some other Chronograms. 1640 Siriey 
Humorous Courtu.ii, Now youcanmake chronograms, 1711 
Apoison Sfeet. No. 601.26, 178 Hanns Philol, Enquiries 
(1841) §20 Chronograms.. were not confined to initial letters 
-. the numeral letters, in whatever part of the word they 
stood, were distinguished from other letters by being written 
in capitals, 1882 J. Hivron Chronograms 1. Pref. 5 The 
word Chronogram is said to have been first used in some 
verses addressed to the King of Poland in 1575. “Zbid. 
Pref. 8 It is essential to a good chronogram that.every 
numerical letter in the sentence must be counted. = ' 


[f Caronicru 


Chronogrammatic (krendgrimetik); a. [f 
prec, ind Gr. -ypaypartxds from ypdppa: sec -10.]- 


Of or pertaining to a chronogram, - 
x828 in’ Wenster. 
The title-page is printed in great letters, black and red, and 
the first words are chronogrammatic, 1882 Athenxuine 
14 Oct. 493 Medals bearing chronogrammatic legends. 
hronogramma‘tical, ¢. == prec. 


@1666 Hower (J.) ‘Gloria fausque Deo, saCLorVM in 


seecVia sunto,’ A chronogrammatical verse, which includes 


1882 J; Hitton Chronograms 1.458, 


396 


not ha dae! year 1660, but numerical letters enough to 
reach above a thousand years farther. Wear 

Hence Chronogrammatically adv. - 

x69r Woop Ath. Oxon, II. x11 (R.) These’ Elegies and 
Epitaphs are printed . .some like pillars, some circular, some 
chrono-grammatically. “4 4 

Chronogrammatist (krpndgremitist).  [f. 
CuronocRaM, and Gr. ypapparcoris from pape’: 
see -Ist.] A maker of chronograms. 

1726 Appison Dial, Medals iii. 159 It is an ordinary cha- 
racter among them to bea tt Chronogrammatist. “1791- 
1824 D’Israewi Cur. Lit, (Routl.) x11/r The chronogram- 
matis compels even Horace to give the year of our 


Chronogra*mmie, a, [f. CronogRaw +-1c,] 
= CHRONOGRAMMATIC. 

1863 Lownpes Bibliogr. s.v. R. Tisdale, Pax Vobis or 
Wits Changes tuned..A chronogrammic poem, 1883 1. ¢ 


Q. 24 Feb. 159/2 Sometimes part of the composition only is 
chronogrammic. 


Chronograph (krg‘ndgraf). [f. Gr. xpovo- 
ypapos recording time, f. xpévo-s time + ypag-ew 
to write.] 

+l. =Curonocran. Obs. 

1662 J. Cuanptern Van Helmon?’s Oriat. 103 D. Streit- 
hagen Cannon of Hemsberg, in his Germane Flourish, hath 
writ down a Chronograph, or Verse of the time of this 
Earthly trembling. 1847 in Craic. ‘ 

2. An instrument for recording time with ex- 
treme exactness ; also, a watch or clock to which 
various mechanical devices are attached for the 
same purpose. It is used in astronomical and 
other observations, in the timing of races, etc. 

1868 Lockyer Blewt. Astron. 271 The transits at station A 
are recorded on the chronograph at stationsAand B. 1884 
F. Britten Watch § Clock. 5x The term Chronograph is 
now generally applicd to those watches that have a centre 
seconds hand ,. which may be started, stopped, and caused 
to fly back to zero by pressing cither the pendant or a knob 
at the side of it. 1889 Catrenpar Cursive Shorthand 
Introd. An electricchronograph capable of recording auto- 
matically to the hundredth part of a second the time taken 
to form any portion of any stroke. $ 

attrib. 1884 F. Brerren Watch & Clockm.51 The Chrono- 
graph hand generally beats fifths of seconds. 1886 York 
Aerald 1x Aug. 2/3 Repeating and Chronograph Watches. 

Chronographer (krong‘griifx). Also 6 -ier. 
[£. CHRONOGRAPHY, or Gr. xpovoypad-os, I. chrono. 
graphe + -ER.] A writer of chronography, a 
chronicler, chronologist. 

1548 Hatt Chron, ptee) 55 Let men reade the Chronicles 
and peruse our Englishe Chronographiers. xsgo BALE Jinage 
Both Ch. (1560) B, Chronographers and historianes. 1577-8 
Hotrmsuep Chron. ILI. 940/1 Iohn Fox our ecclesiastical! 
chronographer. «1734 Nortn Lives I. Pref. 15 [He] may 
be a chronographer, but a very imperfect or rather insipid 
historian. 1886 Q. Kev. Apr. 312 Westminster had long ago 
had her chronographer. 


Chr 
GRAPH + -IC.] . 


1. Of, or pertaining to, a chronograph. 

1867-97 G, Ciamners Astron, vit. 777 The chronographic 
method of recording transits. 1868 Locxver £/em, Astrom. 
No. 534: 275 By..the chronographic method, the apparatus 
used being called a chronograph, the observer is enabled to 
confine his attention to the star. 1889 slhenaunt 4 May 
563/3 By comparing the actual writing with the record on 
the chronographic cylinder. 

2. Chronogrammatic. (CuRonocrarH 1.) rare. 

(2634 (¢é¢éc) Chronographica_Gratulatio in Felicissimum 
Adventum Serenissimi Card. Ferdinandi Hispaniarum In- 
fantis (in Hilton)}. 1882 J. Hinton Chronagr. I. 449 The 
hook is chrogographic throughout ..There are 1081 chrono- 
grams. /déd. Pref. 11 They were occasionally constrained, 
by chronographic necessity, to use inelegant . tin. 

Chronographical (krenogrefikal), a. [f. as 
prec. +-AL 1.) Of or pertaining to chronography, 
chronological ; of the nature of a chronographer. 

163: Wreven Aac. fun. Aon, 862 An ancient Latin 
Chronographicall ‘Table. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 294, 
have to struggle against becoming chronographical, as well 
as autobiographical. | eee 

Chronographically (krpnogrefikili), adv. 
[f. prec. +-ty 2] In chronographic manner: a. 
Chronologically. b. Chronogrammatically. rave. 

3862 Dana Jlfan, Geol. 600 The progress in climate... in- 
volved a localization of tribes in time or chronographically. 
x882 J. Hittox Chronogr. 9 No date on the title-page 
beyond that which is thus cent paar expressed. 

Chronography (kronggrifi). Also 6 erono-. 
[2. Gr. xpovoypapia abstr. sb. f, xpovoypad-os time- 
recording, ‘2 chronicler; £. xpévo-s time +-ypacp-ev 
to write. (in this and the allied words in which 
chro- is stressless, the o is variously made o or g, 
passing into d, 6, 9.)] eo 

1. ‘The. description of past time, the chrono- 


_ logical arrangement of historical events’ (J.). 


1648 Hatt Chvon. Hen. IV, an. x (R.) Ih. whiche crono- 
graphye, yf'a kinge gauc to them possessions. .he was called 
a saynet. | 3870-6 Lamnarve Peramd. Kent, (1826) 15 My 
purpose. .is to write a topographie, or riggh oer of places, 
and no chronographie, or storie of times, 1654 R. Virvaiy 
Chronogr. x Chronography [is] a discussion or disquisition 
of Times themselfs. 1756 C. Lucas Zss. Waters II. 124 
Recorded in a kind of monkish chronography. x8s5x Sir 
F, Parorave WVoru. § Eng. J. 115 Notes. transcribed so as 
to constitute complete chronographies, 

b, =Curononocy. Ods.: 2 
1611 Corvar Crudities 432 The Ecclesiasticall history of 


onographic (krpnogree‘fik), a. [f. CHRONO-. 


" cronologizde. 


CHRONOLOGIZE. 


Eusebius. .he hath illustrated with ‘a learned chronographie, 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 575 ‘Two Tables of Vniversall Chrono- 

graphy. «1734 Nortx Lives (1826) 1. 8, I .. may err in 

some points of Chronography. oat deine 
+2. Position and relations in time. Oés. 

1612-15 Br. Harn Contemp. N. 7. iw. xi, Consider the 
topos phy, the aitiology, the chronography of this miracle. 

+3. Lhet. (see quot.) Obs. 

1589 Purrenvam Eng. Potsie m. xix. (Arb.) 246 If we 
describe.the time or season of the yeare, as winter, summer 
+ noone, cuening, or such like = we call such description the 
counterfait time, crovographia. Examples are euery.where 
to be found. 1087 J. (eda Alyst. Rhet, 223 Chronographie 
is a Rhetorical Exornation, whereby the Orator describes 
any time or season for delectations sake. 

. The making of chronograms. rare. - 

1882 J. Hirtox Chronogr. 11 Composed .. by a young as- 
pirant to the art of chronography. 

+ Chrono‘graphy, v. Obs. rave. [f. prec.] 
To chronicle, recount. « meen: 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 190 Touching which Pagod, 
the Singales (their Priests) Chronography That once Johna 
their King held this monstrous Daemon in derision. 

Chronologer (kronglédzax). Also 7 crono- 
loger. [f. CHnonoLocy +-ER1.] One who studies 
chronology, one who investigates the date and 
order in time of events; a chronologist. 

1572 Knox Hist, Ref. Pref. (R.), The most exact chrono- 
logers tell us, that Christ was born in October, and not in 
December. 1616 R.C, Ties HWhis, vii. 3167 Recorded by 


cronologers. 1625 Cooke in Hart. Afise. (Malham) IV, 36 - 


Marianus. .is rapated, by your Baronius, Nodilis Chrone- 
graphs, a-worthy chronologer. 1783 Hawes Astig. Chr. 
Ch. ii, 28 Chronologers judge the conversion of St. Baul to 
have happened in the very last year of Tiberius. 285 
Granstoxe in Oxf. Zss. 50 A region, essentially mythical, 
neither approachable by the critic nor measurable by the 
chronologer. 7 ‘ 23 

Chronologic (krpnolp'dgik), a. Also 7 -ique. 
[f. CuRonoLoey, or its sources: see -1¢.} Of or 
belonging to chronology; relating to the deter- 
mination of dates and order of time. : 

1614 SeLpen Titles Hon, 6 The root of Chronologique 
calculation. 1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1. ut, vi. 69 Chrono- 
logic science. 1839 De Quincey Thcban Sphine Wks, X. 
237 gis usual chronologic date of nine centuries before 

is 


+b. subst.in pl. Obs. 
1921-1800 BaiLey, Chronologicks, Books treating of Chro- 


nology. i 
Chronological (kronolp'dzikal), a [f. as 


prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or in accordance with 
chronology ; arranged in the order of time. 

x6r4q Raueicn Hist, World wu. xxii, (R.), In the chrono- 
logical table. 1644-52 J. Smirn Sel, Disc, vi, xii. (1821) 288 
Gantz hath summed them all up in his chronological history, 
1754 Cuatuam Lett. Nephew iii, 16 Settle in the mind a 
general chronological order and series of principal events. 
1788 Younc Centaur ii. (2757) IV. 150 These moderas. .dip 
into yous as into chronological tables, to know what hap- 
pened before the flood. 1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 747 A 
conor series of our classical poets, 1875 Jowerr 
Plato (cd. 
order of the Platonic writings, 

2. Relating to or dealing with chronology. 

a x69x Bovte ks, VI. 616 (R.) Those so much desired 
chronological labours of the late worthy Bishop of Armagh. 
21845 Baruam Jagold. Leg. 7 A mortal horror of chrono- 
logical references, 1867 Freeman Norut. Cong. 1. App. 586 
Pointing out the chronological impossibility of the tale. 
3871 Hartwic Suber. W,. i. 5 Every leading fossil has its 
fixed chronological character, Som 

Chronologically (krpnolp'dzikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY%.J] In a chronological manner or 
order ; in or according to order of time. 

369x Lutrruit Brief Rel, (1857) 11. 233 The bishop of St. 
Asaph, ..has interpreted the prophecies of the Revelations 
chronologically. ax734 Nontn Lives (1826) ILE. 275, I 
could not write. it chronologically as I desired. . ¢x815 
Fusuns Lect, Art vi. (1848) 484 As critically unjust as 
chronologically inattentive. 188x Prov. Ramsay in Nature 
No, 618, 420 The fourth series chronologically -- consists of 
the Miocene basaltic rocks of the Inner Hebrides. 

hronologist (kronglédgist).- [a. F. chrono- 
logiste, in mod.L. chronologista: sce CHRONOLOGY 
and -18t.] One versed in chronology ;, a Curon- 
OLOGER, : aaa , 
61x Coren., Chrouologiste, 2 Chronologist or Chronicler. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Mat. 135 Touching the time of his 
life and writing the Chronologists agree not, 1726 De For 
Hist. Devil i, 1. (1840) 12 Satan would make a very good 
chronologist, settle every epoch, correct every calendar. 
1835 Trinuwat Greece I. vit. 277 The same time which the 
chronologists fix for the beginning of the, Ionian migration. 

Chronologize (kronp'lédgaiz), v.“¢rans. Also 

yerono-. [f CHRONOLOGY? see -1ZE.] ae 


+1. To chronicle, record. Ofs.  - a 


2616 R. C. Times’ Whis. v. 2251 We-will have the deed 
1655 -M. Carter Hon. Rediv. (1660) The 
Dlack Book of Windsor. .Chronologises it on the. .[date]. _ 

2. To apply chronology to, to arrange chrono- 


. logically or reduce to a chronological system. 


1846 Grore Greece (1851) I.'73 The numerous and contra- 
dictory guesses: .of the Greeks themselves in their attempts 
to chronologise their mythical narratives. _ 1884 GairDNER 
Prof. Brewer's Hen. VILL, Pref, 5 To catalogue and chrono-' 
logize a number of miscellancous documents... 

Hence Chrono‘logizing vi, 5b. ° we 

“1862 Lit. Churchman VIII. 232/1 Most persons ate 
driven to some imperfect chronologizing of their own, 


2) III. 3 Attempts to determine the chronological 


’ CHRONOLOGY. 


+Chronologue. Obs. rare-'. = next. 
1638 Ussier Aun. Age vi. 335 Eupolemus, the Historina, 
- deduceth his Chronologue from Adam. 


‘Chronology (krong lédgi). Also 7 cronology. 
{ad. mod.L. chronologia, {. Gr. xpévo-s time+ 
-Aoyia ‘discourse: see -Locy. (For pronunciation 
of first o see CHRONOGRAPHY.) ; 

App. dating only from 16th c. kn Seg tenigorune in 
Dionysit Historia comprehensorunt, per L. Biragum, was 
published at Basle in 1532. Cotgr.-has I. chronologie.| 

1. The science of computing and adjusting time 
or periods of time, and of recording and arranging 
events in the order of time ; computation of time, 
assignation of events.to their correct dates. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad, 13 When_they beganne to Rule, 
How long they ruled. This part of History is named Chron- 
ology. 1678 CunwortH Jutell. Syst. 13 If Chronology had 
not contradicted it, it would have been concluded, that he 
had been an Auditour of Pythagoras himself, 1842 EvpHin- 
srone Hist. Jud. I. 261 We gain a link to connect the 
chronology of India with that of Europe. 1878 GLADSTONE 
Prin. Homer 46 Of chronology, the ordinary framework 
of history in which the succession of its events is adjusted, 
Homer knows nothing. 1878 Sranrorp Syu2b. Christ i. 7 
At variance with the dates of Hebrew chronology. 

+b. = CunonoGrapay 1. Obs. 

r6x3 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. 3), Chronologie, story of times 
past. 1616 ButtoKar, Chronologic, the knowledge of Old 
Stories. 1623 so CockERAM, 

2. A chronological table, list, or treatise. 

1614 Seven Titles Hon. 6 The testimonie of those which 
outof the more ancient authors haue transcribed their Chron- 
ologies. 1635 Swan Sfec. M, ii. § x (1643) 30 Mercator in his 
Chronologie seems to alledge some other reasons, 1666 
Duspare Orig. Furid. 'Title-p., Also a Chronologie of the 
Lord Chancelors and Keepers of the great Seal. 

+ Chronomasstix, Ols. vare.  [f. Gr. 
xpévo-s time + péorigé a whip or scourge.] A 
scourge of the time. 

1628 Wituer Brit. Resemb. vit. 170 The Valiant Poet, 
they in scorne doe stile me. The Chronomastix. 

Chronometer (krongmites, krp-). [f. Gr. 
xpévo-s time + pérpov measure.] 

i, An instrument for measuring time; spec. ap- 
plied to time-keepers adjusted to keep accurate 
time in all variations of temperature. They differ 
from watches in having a more perfect escapement 
and. a compensation balance, and are used for de- 
termining longitude at sea, and for other exact 
observation. Zo rate a chronometer: to compare 
its daily loss or gain with the true time. 

Some watches are named half-chronometers, 

(1715 Kersey, Chronometrum or Chronoscopinum Perpen- 
dicnlit, a Pendulum to measure Time with.) @ 1735 Drr- 
HAM (J.), According to observation made with a pendulum 
chronometer. 1780 J. Arnot (¢#/e), Account. .of a Pocket 
Chronometer, made on a new construction. 1787 Bonny- 
CASTLE Astron, x. 159 Method for finding the longitude of 

places .. by means of a chronometer, 1812 WoopHouse 
Astron. viii. 49 The time of the transit is to be marked b' 
aclock or chronometer. 1855 Emerson JZisc. Fort. Repub. 
Wks. (Bohn) 111, 387 The sailors sail by chronometers that 
do not lose two or three seconds in a year. 

b. transf. and jig. ‘Time-measurer’” 

1836 Cpu, Wiseman Sc. Redig. 1. vi. 360 Deluc was the 
first. .to observe and collect such data, to which he gave the 
name of Chronometers, 1872 Years Tech, Hist. Conn. 
190 Sun and stars, whose rising and setting formed the 
grand chronometer of Nature. soe 

+2. Aus. An instrument for indicating the time 
or movement of a composition ; 2 METRONOME. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VIL 1235/2 The musical chronometer is 
by no means a modern contrivance. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as chronometer-balance, 
~box, -maker; chronometer-escapement, an es- 
capement in which the free movement of the balance 
is opposed by the wheels at only one point in a 


complete oscillation. 

1878 Marknam.Gt. Frozen Sea v. 63 A *chronometer-box 
was picked up, but empty. 2874 Knicur Dict. Afech., The 
*chronometer escapement. .is the most perfect, delicate, and 
satisfactory in its operation, of all the escapements. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VIL, 1353/2 The most eminent *chronometer- 
makers in this country. . 

Chronometric (krpnome'trilc), @ [f. prec. + 
-10.] Of or pertaining to.chronometry ; relating 
to the measirement of time. Chronometric (or 

_ chronometrical) Governor: an improved form of 
governor, for regulating the velocity: of ‘an 
engine. .. : : - 2 

1830 Lyewy Princ. Geol, (1875) I. 1. xviii. 431 To obtaina 
Chronometric Scale, 1838 in Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc. 1. 54 
The chronometric survey of Massachusetts. 1875 Poste 
Gaius i, (ed, 2) tor The imperfection of chronometric instru- 
ments, 1882 C. W, Siemens in Verure No, 626. 622 Another 
inyention..the Chronometric Governor... =; 

Chronometrical (krgnometrikdl), a. [f: as 
prec, +-AL.] =prec. one 

1838 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc.-1. 51 Sextant constructed 
for the chronometrical survey ‘of Massachusetts. 1845 
Daawin Voy, Nad. i. (2879) « To carry a chain of chrono- 
metrical measurements round the world. 1864 H.’Spencer 

Illustr. Univ, Prog. 142 Our chronometrical measurements 
of astronomical periods. ae 

Hence Chronome'trically adv. . : : 

1863 Reape Hard Cash I. 225 They would find’the hot 
fit.and the cold return chronometrically, at ‘intervals as- 
regular.as the tide’s ebb and flow. . oo rot 
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Chyonometry (kronpmétri). [mod. f Gr. 
Xpév-os time +-peTpia measurement: see -METRY.] 
The art or science of accurately measuring 
time. 

1833 Sir J. Herscuet Astvon. it. 79 Chronometry. enables 
us to fix the moments in which phenomena occur, with the 
last degree of precision. 185 D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) 

. 6 The elements of a new historic chronometry. 1862 
Saures ZLugineers 11. 446 Conversation .. turned upon 
chronometry and horology. 

b. Measurement of time. 

2837 Murray Vital Princ. 16 A compensation curb to 
regulate its chronometry. x89 H. Warren Recr. Astron. 
it. 23 Is the celestial chronometry getting deranged? 

Chrononomy (krongnomi). rare. [f. Gr. 
xpévo-s time+-voyuia arrangement, ordering: see 
-NomMy.} Mode of reckoning and measuring time. 

1882 Max Mier /udia, What can it teach us? 151 No 
necessity whatever for admitting..that the Hindus went to 
China for their lunar chrononomy. 

Chronopher (krpndfex). [f. Gr. xpdvo-s time 
+-qbopos carrying. (Cf. Chrestopher.)] An appa- 
ratus for the distribution of electric time-signals. 

1867 Cham. Frui. xxxvu. 98 A time-distributing appa- 
ratus, or ‘chronopher’, the function of which is to distribute 
in many directions the signals received from Greenwich. 
1878 Lockyer Stargasing 275 The hourly signal at the 
Post Office..is distributed by means of the Chronopher. 


Chronoscope (krgnoskoup). [f. Gr. xpdvo-s 
time +-osomos observer.] An instrument for ob- 
serving and measuring time. 

ta. A chronometric pendulum. Ods. 


1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, Chronoscope, the same with 
endulum to measure Time. 1731-1800 in Baruuy. 


b. An instrument for measuring very short inter- 
vals of time, which has been chiefly used in deter- 
mining the velocity of projectiles. It was invented 
by Wheatstone in 1840, and consists of wire targets 
placed in the line of fire. The projectile passing 
through these severs the wire, and the moment of 
severance is recorded by electricity. 


1846 Farapay Res, xlix. 366 Incidental to the accounts I 

gave of Wheatstone's electro-magnetic chronoscope. 
e. (See quot.) 

1884 F. Brirten Watch § Clackm. 60 [A] Chronoscope.. 
is..a clock in which the time is shewn by figures presented 
through holes in the dial. 

Hence Chronosco'pic a. 

31876 S. Kens. Museum Catal. No. 1354 The instant of 
stimulation registered on the chronoscopic line by the cur- 
rent itself. did, 9953 Chronoscopic Tuning Forks. Set of 
4 tuning forks..to be used as chron scopes. 

Chronoscopy (krong’sképi). [f. Gr. xpévo-s 
time + -oxoria observation.} Observation and 
exact estimation of time. 

1882 Pop. Science Monthly XX. 439 The Jater chrono- 
scopy has warranted the possibility of determining the edu- 
cability of the nervous system to a punctual! obedience. 

|| Chronostichon (krpnp'stikgn). [mod. f. Gr. 
xpévo-stime + arixos row, line of verse.] (See quot.) 

1859 NV. § Q. Ser. 1. vit. 284 A chronosticon is properly a 
poetical line which by its letters, or some of them, indicates 
adate. x882 J. Hivron Chyonograms 23 A Chronostichon 
of the beheading of Charles on the 30th day of January. 


Chronothermal (krpnop31mal), 2. [f. Gr. 
xpévo-s time + Oeppés hot, warm: cf. THERMAL.] 
Relating to time and temperature. 

188: in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chrony, obs. form of Croxy. 

Chroolepoid (udp lépoid), a. Bot. [f Gr. 
xpas, xpods colour + Aem-is a'scale + -o1p.] Having 
small yellow scales. 

x88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. : 

Chrusopasse, obs. form of CHRYSOPRASE. 

Chryolite : see CrYOLITE. 

Chrys- (kris), combining form, before a vowel, 
of Gr. xpte-ds gold; chiefly in chemical terms ; 
properly denoting compounds of a golden-yellow 
colour, as Chry‘samide [see Amipy], an amide 
(N.H,.C, H(NO,), O), formed by boiling chrys- 
ammic acid with aqueous ammonia (Watts). 
Chrysami‘dic acid, anacid(NH,.C, H,(NO,),0,) 
forming salts called Chrysa:midates. Chrys- 
a'mmic, -a'mic acid, an acid (C,H, N,O,) pro- 
duced by the action of nitric acid upon aloes, form- 
ing Salts called Chry‘sammates. Chrysaniline, 
a brilliant golden-yellow dye (C2) Hz N3), obtained 
as a secondary product in the manufacture of 
rosaniline; also called anzline yellow. Chrys 
ani‘sic acid, an acid (C,;H;N,O,) obtained, By 
the action of nitric acid on anisic acid, in small 
golden-yellow rhombic tables, forming salts called 
Chrysauisates. Chrysa‘robin, the medullary 
matter of the stem and branches. of Azdiva Ara- 
voba dried and powdered,.Goa Powder. .Chry's- 
azin, onéof the dioxy-anthraquinones. of the 
second. group, ‘crystallizing in golden-yellow la- 


a 


mins, or red-brown highly lustrous needles; it is_ 


the basis of chrysamide and chrysammic ‘acid, 
which is ‘efva-nitro-chrysazin., Chry'sean, 2 


- sulphur derivative-of -hydrocyanic acid, obtained _ 


CHRYSALIS, 


in yellow flocks. Chxry‘seone, an orange-coloured 
insoluble substance obtained by digesting calcium 
silicide with strong hydrochloric acid. Chry-sene, 
a crystalline hydrocarbon (C,,H,,.) of the Anthra- 
cene group, obtained in bright yellow glistening 
scales. Chry‘sin, a substance obtained, in bright 
yellow shining plates, from the buds of Popzlss 
nigra; called also Chrysi-nic acid ; its salis are 
Chry’sinates. 

1842 Turner Elem, Chem. 1149 With Ammonia, Chrys- 
ammic Acid forms a deep purple solution, which deposits 
dark green crystals. These are not Chrysammate of Am- 
monia, but probably an Amide. 1864 Pop. Se. Rev. UL 
437 A yellow aniline dye called Chrysaniline. 1875 Uru 
Dict. Arts I. 187 Chrysaniline and its salts dye silks and 
wools a splendid golden-yellow colour, 1887 T. L, Brunton 
Text-bk. of Pharmacol, (ed. 3) 909 Chrysarobin Ointment. 
1879 Warts Dict. Chem. VII. 463 Chrysean has a very 
beautiful colour like that of mosaic gold. ¢1865 LeTHEBY 
in Circ. Sc. I. 1318/2 Among the first are..Chrysene. 1873 
Watrs Fowzes' Chent. 758 ir! dag a solid, resinous, 
orange-coloured body. xB80 Liby. Univ. Knowl. Vi. 75 
‘The most powerfully fluorescent bodies known are..chrys- 
ogen, chrysene, 

Chrysalid (krissalid). [f. L. chrpsal(2)id-, Gr. 
xptoarArrd- stem of xptoaAAis CHRYSALIS}; or per- 
haps from the (mod.) L, pl. chrysalid-es, in English. 
Cf. F. chrysalide.] 

1, =CHRYSALIS 1, 

_ 1997 Phil, Trans. LXV. 75 The operations of nature 
in eggs, Chrysalids, 1835 Browninc Paracelsus \. 144 
Like chrysalids impatient forthe air, 2842-71 ‘I’. R. Jones 
Anim, Kingd, (ed. 4) 371 The chrysalid.. presents very 
much the appearance of a small barrel. 

b. fig. (esp. as in CHRYSALIS 2.) 

1880 Swinpurne Study Shaks. ii. (ed, 2) 100 The cast 
husk or chrysalid of the noble creature which was to arise 
and take shape at the transfiguring touch of Shakespeare. 

2. attrib. Of or pertaining to a chrysalis (/7¢. 
and fig.). 

1802-13 Bincitey Axim. Biog. (ed. 4) 1. 44 In their chrys- 
alid state they remain for some time .. perfectly inanimate. 
1864 Realm 22 June 5 We hope, when the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill has slept its chrysalid winter, it will come out winged 
with a better promise of reform. 

Chrysa‘lidal, a. rare. [f. prec.+-au.J Of 
or pertaining to a chrysalis. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV, 620 Before it enter’d the chrys- 
alidal State. ; 

Chrysali‘dian, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -1An.] 
Of or of the nature of a chrysalis. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIV. 301 ‘The sombre chrysalidian 
attire of the grave. Z 

Chry’saline, a. [irreg. f. CHRYSAL-Is + -INE. 

This and Curysacorp, etc. are formed as if the stem of 
the Greek word were chrysal-, whereas it is chrysalid-.) 

Of, or of the nature of, a chrysalis. 

1787 W, Marsuatt Norfolk II. 353 The chrysaline coat 
now shewed itself a delicate silky texture, 1875 Chamb, 
Frni. VU. 306 In a kind of transitional or chrysaline stage. 

Chrysalis (krisilis). Pl. chrysalides 
(kriseelidzz) or chrysalises (kri‘saliséz); but 
chrysalids is often substituted ; cf. orchids. [a. L. 
chrysallis, chrpsalis, a. Gr. xptoadXis ‘the gold- 
coloured sheath of butterflies’, deriv. of xpia-és 
gold; cf @pvaaaAis rush-wick, £ @pvov arush. The 
etymological form has -a//s, but this is quite 
neglected in the mod. langs.] 

1. The state into which the larva of most insects 
passes before becoming an imago or perfect insect. 
In this state the insect is inactive and takes no 


food, and is wrapped in a hard sheath or case. 

1658 J. Rowtanp Moufet’s Theat. Jus. Ep. Ded., Trans- 
mutations .. of Catterpillers .. into Chrysallides (that shine 
as if leaves of gold were laid upon them). 1670 Phil. Trans. 
V. 2078 The Chrysalis or Aurelia.. which shews no parts at 
all of the Animal tocome. 1768~74 Tucker Z¢. Wat. (1852) 
il. 353 When the butterfly dies, we see no chrysalis left 
behind. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Eztomol. IV. 555 Having several 
Chrysalises suspended to a piece of paper. 1856 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. 1, 172 A people from whom the forms and habits 
by which they had moved for centuries were falling like the 
shell of a chrysalis. 1874 Lussock Orig. & Met. Ins. 1. 11 
When full-grown, the grubs... turn into chrysalides, 


2. fig. (esp. as: the shell or case whence the per- 


fect insect bursts.) . 

1791 Burns W#s. 73 Men who. .must. . like the caterpillar, 
labour a whole lifetime before they reached the wished-for 
height, there to roost, a stupid chrysalis. 1824 Miss Mrr- 
rorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 234 She is in the real transition 
state, just emerging from the chrysalis. x8g0 TENNYSON 
Ju Ment, xxxn. From state to state the spirit walks; And 
these are but the shatter’d stalks, Or ruin’d chrysalis of one. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1828STaRK Elem, Nat, Hist. 11. 368 Preparatory to under- 
going their change into the is state, they construct 
acocoon. 1855 Kinastey Ledé. (1878) I. 455 To get rid of 
walls and roofs and all the chrysalis case of humanity., 1885 
H. CMcCoox Tenants Old Farut 74 In the following 
spring the chrysalis-skin bursts open. 

Hence Chry'salism, Chry'salize w., szonce-wds. 


[Irregularly formed: see CHRYSALINE.] 


3833 Hook Parson's Dax. (1847) 145 Having cast his 
skin, and burst from the chrysalism of a commander on 
half-pay into the splendid butterflyism of a barony. * 1827 
Cantyte Gerix. Roirance UI. 229 Should’ the Parson ever 
chrysalise himself into‘an author. 1837°Blackw. Mag. 237 
The hairy caterpillar chrysaliseth not. ane 


‘ CHRYSALOID 


Chrysaloid (kri-siloid), a: ‘[itreg. £ Cunys- 
AL-IS + -0ID: see CBRYSALING.]° Chrysalis-like. 

1816 CoteprooKe in Asiat: Researches XII. 539 Coty- 
ledons , two, . unequal’... chrysaloid-contortuplicate. 830 
Lixotey Nat. Syst. Bot. aah z-seeded drupe, withcrumpled 
chrysaloid cotyledons. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIT. 80 They 
+ emerge from the chrysatoid state of childhood. 

Chrys‘anthemous, a. zare. [f Gr. xpic- 
évOep-ov (see next) +-0U8.] = CHRYSANTHOUS. 

2882 in Syd. Soc. Lea’. 

Chrysanthemum (krisenpiémim). [a L. 
chrisanthemum, 2 Gr. xptodvOepov the com- 
marigold, f. xpte-és gold + dv@epzoy flower, bloom ; 
also ‘camomile ’.] 

1. a. The herbalists’ name for the Com Marigold 
(now C. segetint), 2 composite plant with brilliant 
entirely yellow flowers; b. hence made by Lin- 
neus the botanical name of the genus to which 
this belongs, having species with flowers of many 
colours, e.g. the Ox-eye Daisy (C. Letecanthenunt) 
with yellow disk and white rays. 

2598 Lyre Dodoens 187 Some. .docall. .it Chrysanthemum, 
that is to say yellow Camomill. x92 tr. Pomet’s Hist. 


Drugs I. 38 Yellow radiant Flowers, like those of the 
Chrysanthemum. 1727 BranLey Mam, Dit. s. v. Ficoides, 


‘The Crysanthemum or Corn-marigold. 879 Lussock Sc7. 
Lect, i. az The Common Feverfew or large white Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum parthenium), 

2. In Hortdculture, ordinarily applied toa number 
of cultivated species of this genus, esp. C. szvense, 
much prized for the beanty of its flowers and for 
blooining in November and December. 

2798 C. Mansnart Gardening xix. 328 Chrysanthemum ; 
to preserve some of the finest doubles, plant cuttings, or 
slips, in September. 2858 Gunny Gard. Every-day Bk. 
2185/1 The Chrysanthemum ..is very hardy when planted 
in the ground, 1860 //. Lond. News 9 Nov. 481/2 The 
Inner Temple Garden... The great autumnal boast of the 
garden is the chrysanthemums on the northern border. 
1888 Pall Mali G. 8 Nov. 10/2 Next year will be the cen- 
tenary of the introduction of the chrysanthemum into this 
country. 

attrib, 1880 Miss Biro Yagas 1. 20 The notes. .are orna- 
mented with the chrysanthemum crest of the Mikado. 
Mod. Newspr. Working men’s chrysanthemum show. 

santhous, a. rare-°. [f. Gr. xpioav-js 
golden-flowered + -ous.J Having yellow flowers. 

3881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chryselephantine (kriseléfentin), a. [ad. 
Gr. xpuoedepavriv-os of gold and ivory, f. xpua-ds 
gold + édepavrives of ivory, f. éAépas, eAéparr- 
elephant, ivory.} Of gold and ivory: applied to 
statucs overlaid with gold and ivory, such as the 
Olympian Zeus and Athene Parthenos of Phidias. 

3827 Gent? Alag. XCVII. u. 607 The earliest productions 
of stu yeclopanntins sculpture, or statuary in gold and ivory. 
3852 G. Butter Princ. Jnitat. Art 82 Like the other great 
chryselephantine statues, it .. was made of wood, overlaid 
with ivory and gold; the ivory being used for the flesh, the 
so for the drapery. 


1878 Swinpurne Poets § Ball, Ser. 11. 89 In types of clean 
chryselephantine verse, 1882 Symonns in Afacw. Afag. 

LY. 323 Much of his best work..is chryselephantine, 
overwrought with jewellery. 


+ Chrysmall. Oés. Asérol. [? irreg. £, Cnis1s.] 
See quot. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astvol, xlvii. 291 Dayes Criticall, Decre- 
tory and Chrysmall are all one. 


Chrysme, etc., obs. f, CuRISM, etc, 

Chryso- (kriso), before a vowel Curys-, com- 
dining form of Gr. yptad-s gold, in combinations 
already existing in Greek, and in many formed on 
the analogy of these. 

1, In general combinations and derivatives, as 
Chxryso-aristo'exacy [loosely for chrys-] nonce- 
wd., an aristocracy of wealth, = chrysocracy. 
Chry‘sobull [med.L. chrysobulium, med.Gr. 
xpudéBovAdov}, a golden bull or dudla aurea. 
Chrysocarpous a. [Gr. xpusdxapr-os, f. xaprés 
fruit], having golden or yellow fruit (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Chry'sochlore[mod.L. chrysochlox-ts(f.Gr. 
XAonp-ds green)], the Cape Mole, wliose fur has a 
gold-preen lustre, Chrysochlo-rous a.; ofa golden 
or yellowish green. Chrysoccracy [after aristo- 
cracy}, rule of the wealthy, plutocracy. Chryso:- 
graphy [Gr. xpvooypadia], writing in letters of 
gold. So Chry'sograph v. éraus.. Chryso‘logy 
[Gr. -Aoyea discourse : cf. Gr. xpuooAdyos speaking 
of gold], the science of gold or wealth. Chryso- 
magnet, a magnet which attracts gold. || Chryso- 
me'la [f. Gr: xpucdunAcy golden‘apple}, a genus 
of beetles with metallic lustrey it has been Eng- 
lished Chry‘somel;. hence, also, Chrysomeli’- 
deous @.,-etc. Chryso’philist,.Chryso'philite 
[Gr.xpuadpiA-os gold-loving + -187, -1T¥], a lover-of 
gold... Chrysopee [late Gr. ypugomotla, f. xpu- 
coroés goldsmith, f£ moeiy .to. make; {cf <I. 
chyysopée], the art of turning other’ metals into 


gold. * Chrysopoetic a..[Gr. woepric-ds making]: 


gold-making; also quasi-sd. in-p/u7. -t Ohry'se= 
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sperm [Gr. oxépya seed: cf. Gr. xpvodameppos 
gold-engendering], 4A/ck., 2 substance that is the 
‘seed of gold’. Chry-sosplene, Chiysosglentum 
or Golden Spieenwort, a small genus of plants 
(N.O. Saxifragacex). Chry'sotype' [see -TYPE], 
2 photographic process in which chloride of gold 
is used to develop the negative; a picture pro- 
duced by this process. j : 

1858 O. W. Hoimes Aut. Break/-t, (2862) 167 The weak 
point in our *chryso-aristocracy: 1885 -E, C, Srepman in 
Cent. Mag. XXTX. 51x Even our ‘chryso-aristocracy’ he 
thinks .is bettered by the process. 2882 » Evans in 
Archzol. XLVIIL 33 A *chrysobull of the Serbian Emperor 
DuSan. 1847 Wat. Encycl. 1, 265 Among the Insectivora 
may be noticed the Cape *chrysochlore. 2828 Sreruinc 
Ess. §& Tales (1848) 11.27 The government is a *chryso- 
cracy. 18x O. W. Hoisrs £isie V. ix, That extra- 
ordinary hybrid .. between democracy and chrysocracy, 2 
native-born New-England serving-man, 18§5 Fraser's 
Mag. LI. 572 The “chrysograple and other decorations 
of the outer walls. 1867 O. T. Hee Eng. Monasticisue 
285 The chrysography or writing in gold of the Greck 
manuscripts between the fifth and eighth centuries. 1839 
Lavy Lytron Cheveley (ed. 2) 1. x. 219 Reading his name 
*chrysographed on a red morocco despatch-box. 1842 
Branve Dict. Sc. & Arts, *Ehrysology. .that branch of poli- 
tical economy which relates to the production of wealth. 1713 
Appison Guardian No. 122(Jod,) Anaccount of the *chryso- 
magnet, or of the loadstone, which attracts gold. 18.. 
Bowtes Ialley in Andes, The *chrysomel and purple but- 
terfly. 1863 Bates Vat. Aimacsons vii. 168 Small *chryso- 
melideous beetles. 3821 Edin. Rev. XVM. 375 Ali enter. 
prizing *chrysophilists. x823 Lass Lita, Uar, Dram. 
Writers, B. Fonson (L.), The seeing, touching, and hand- 
ling pleasures of the old *chrysophihtes. [1610 B. Joxson 
Alch, . v. (1616) 631 Is Ars sacra, Or * pacia .. 
A heathen language?) x992 Nucent tr. Hist. Friar 
Gerund 1. 198 The most recondite secrets of the Crysopec. 
1715 tr. Pancirollus’ Rerunt Mem. VW. vii. 325 *Chryso- 
poeticks, or making of Gold. 280g Soursey in Robberd 
Mem, W. Taylor Vi. 86 If I could write tragedy—the true 
chrysopoetic vein. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. iti, (1626) 627 
Your stone, your med'cine, and your *chrysosperme. 281 
Lyrreu. Landmarks w. iv. 200 Lichens and golden *chryso- 
—= pari Lop genie walle. 2 Hunt in see: 

otogr. (x85; process to whic! propose 3} n, 
the name of ehrysotype.1 have not x une 4g vee 
obtained a complete command over all its details, 

. x Athenzum 22 
Pedutifil pedi safer k 

2. esp.in Chem. and Afin., a8 Chry‘sogen [see 
-GEN], an orange-coloured hydrocarbon contained 
in crude anthracene (Watts), Chrysole'pio noid 

Gr. Aen-is scale], a synonym of picric acid, 

cause it occurs in yellow scales; Chrysolepate, 
a salt of this acid. Chry‘sophan(e (Gr. *pav-, 
gaiver .to bring into sight], Chew. 2 name given 
to an orange-red bitter substance contained in 
the alcoholic extract of rhubarb (Watts); also 
to chrysophanie acid, Chry-sophane, A/in., 2 
synonym of CLINTONITS. Chrysopha‘nic acid 
[as prec.], the yellow colouring principle of rhubarb 
and of the wall-lichen. Chxysophyll [Gr. 
pura-ov lenf], the ycllow colouring matter of 
plants, Ohzysoquinone [see QuinonE], a com- 
pound (C,,1I,,0,) obtained by the action of 
chromic acid on chrysene dissolved in acetic acid 
sa Ohxy‘sotile [Gr. viAos shred, fibre], 2 
ibrous eyo se! ree? ; ‘ 

2842 Turner Zlent. Chom, 1149 Pure chrysolepic acid, 
in henutiful golden yellow Seales of a darker colour than 
picric acid, which however {t resembles in_its properties. 
loid, Ghrysolepate of Silverformsdark brownish-red needles. 
2844 Avoun Philip's Alin. 645 ce. x md 
Watts Dict, Chen. V1. 460 . resolvable by 
ncidsinto chrysophanic acid and sugar. x86x H. Macaniian 
footn, Nature 118 The common yellow wall-lichen .. yields 
a beautiful golden yellow crystallizable eae matter 
called chrysophanic acid, 2850 Dana AZin. 255 Chrysotile 
is fine asbestiform. 1888 Adhenzum 10 Nov. 628/3 The 
Canadian asbestos. .is termed by mineralogists chrysotile, 

Uber sonery? (krivsoberril). Aft. [ad. L. 
chr¥soberyll-us (Pliny) = Gr. xpicoBnpuddcs a 
variety of beryl with a golden tinge, f. xpiod-s gold 
+ Bypuddos Beny.J- oe : 

+a. A variety of beryl, with a tinge of yellow. 

b. A yellowish green gem, in composition an 
aluminate of glucinum, A varicty with a bluish 
opalescence is cymophane or chrysoberyl cat's-eye, 

(2398 Trevisan Barth. De P. R. xvi. xX. (1495) 559.Cri- 
soberitlus is a manere kynd of beryll; and ff groyaee 
therof shine towarde colour of golde.] x66x Lovett Hist.. 
Anim, § Alin. Introd. 86 Some [stones] are green as.. 
cheysoberil. 1951 Crtamnurs Cycd., Chrysobery!, a precious 
stone; beings ind of pale beryl, with a tincture of yellow. 
19796 Kanwan Afin, (ed. 2) I, 261 Chrysoberyll. Its colour 
is a dilute yellowish green, but like an opal it reficcts, 
soning from its inside, a mixed colour of bluish grecn 
and golden yellow. * 1874 Wesraorr Precious Stoucs 67 
The cymophane, or chrysoberyl cat’ exhibits as it 
were the pupil of an eye m about within the stone. 
3888 Pall Sfall G. 6 Dee. 10/2 ‘ Hindoo Lingam God’, 
Sore ofa cheyaoberyl cat’s-eye fixed in a topaz, an 
mounted in a pyramidal ase studded with diamonds. _ 
Chrysocoll, © (krissokgl). Obs. Forms: 6 
ehriseooll, -chrisocell, 7 chrysocoll, -cole,- 
-oholle, -cnl.: -[a. F. chvysocolle ‘ gold-solder, 
borax, green’ earthe’, ad. L. chr¥socolla, 2. Gr.- 


CHRYSOPRASE. 


aptedeehia gold-solder, f. xpiod-s gold + xéAXa 
glue.]--=CuRysocorta 1. 

590, Longe Lughues Gold. Leg., Womens eyes are made 
of chrisecoll, that is ever unperfect unless tempred with gold, 
7498 Greens Never too late(x600) 89 Gold is the Chrisocoll : 
of Iéue, 2606 Svivester Dx Bartas u. iv. Magnificence 
6ox (D.) Now as with Gold grows in the selfsame Mine 
Much Chrysocholle, and also Silver fine. 1657 Phys. Dict., 
Chrysocai, a kind of mineral found like sand in the veins 
of some metals. at : 

Chrysocolla (krisokg 14). [see prec.] 

1. A name meaning ‘gold-solder’, anciently 
given to'some mineral’ or minerals; it may have 
included borax, to which the name was in later 
times applied; also malachite or carbonate of 
copper. Obs. exc. Hist. © oe a 

2600 Hotuanp Livy iv. xi. .1377 “ole, Heliogabalus .. 

ished them with gold, and paved the very Hloore with 

hrysocolla, 166x LoveL, Hist. Anim. & Alin. Introd. 81 
Some [stones] move vomiting, as chrysocolla. 1668 Wit- 
uins Read Char. 64 Chrysocolla, Borax. 1730 A. Goxpon 
Mafei's Amphith. 9 Mixing Crisocolla or Te with 
the Sand. 1768 Buys Dict. Terms Art, Chrysocella, Gold- 
solder, a Mineral somew! e ice stones, found in 
Conper-mines, x86x C. Kine Azt. Gems (1866) 15 It may 
be that our Malachite was the Chrysocolla of the Romans, 
a ieee given to native verdigris from its use'as a solder for 
gold wor! : : Ey 

2. In mod. Aix, The name of a hydrous silicate 
of copper, green in colour, with a shining lustre, 
and often opal-like in texture. - 

Dana thinks that the chrysocolla of the ancients may have 
included — me. Me in G Chrysocolla. 

! inwan Ain. II. 134 Mountain Green. 

00 fe B. Savin Jfining Statist. 95 Impure ‘clayey 
sarqerraals (silicate of copper] was found in .. Bloomfield’s 
Gully, Omeo. 1884 Daxa A/in. 404 Some specimens: of 
chrysocolla are translucent. | 

Chrysoidine (kris#idain, -oidain). Chen. 

f, Gr. xpigoad-7s like gold+-1nz.] A colouring 

ase (Cy, F,.N,) intermediate in composition be- 
tween aniline yellow and phenylene brown. The 
chrysoidine of commerce is the hydrocbloride, a 
salt of a splendid orange-yellow colour. 

1878 Warts Dict. Chent. VIII. 1. 467-470 Chrysotdine or 
Metadiamidazobenzene. x880 F772, Soc. Arts 446 Added 
to a solution of diamidobenzene-hydrochloride, the scarlet 
body produced is the sulphonic acid of chrysoidine. 

Chrysolite (krisdlsit). Forms: 4 crisolite, 
elyte, -lide, crysolyt(e, 6 chrisolite, (? chrisa- 
let), 6, 9 erysolite, 7 crisolite, chrysolith, 8 
crisolete, 9 chrysolithe, 6- chrysolite. [MU. 
crisolite, a. OF. crisolite, ad. med.L. crisoldius, for 
L. chePsoltth-us, a. Gr. xpucdd0os a bright yellow . 
stone (prob, topaz), f. xpiad-s gold + Ai@os stone: 
since the 16th c. refashioned after Latin.] 

A name formerly given to several different gems 
of a green colour, such as zircon, tourmaline, topaz, 
and apatite. Since about 1790 restricted to the 
precious olivine, a silicate of magnesia and iron 
found in lava. Its colour varies from pale yellowish- 
green (the precious stone) to dark bottle-green. 

cx300 K. Alis. 5682 Jacynkte, piropes, crisolites. ¢1325 
E. BE Ait. P. A. 1008 pe crysolyt, pe sevenpe gemme in 
fundament. 1382 Wycuir Xcv. xxi. 20 The scuenthe, criso- 
litus [535 Coverp., a Crysolite, 1611 Chrysolite), 1604 * 
Suaus. Ofh, v. ii. 144 Onc entyre and perfect Chrysolite, 
pice Cena na Kings’ Entert: Whs. 1873-1. 291 So did they 
-. shine afarre off, like’crysolites. 1747 Dixctuy Gems in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 503 The Chrysolite is of a light-green 
Grass-colour, and is supposed to have been the Beryt of the 
Ancients, 3813 Scorr 7ri¢rn, wi. xxvi, Here their varied 
hues unite In the changeful chrysolite. 1861-C. Kixc 
Ant, Gens (1866) 56 The ancient Topaz was the present 

lite. 1868 Dana Afin. (1880) 258 The Chrysolithus - 
of Pliny was probably topaz; and his topaz our chrysolite, 

b. attrib. Of the colour or aspect of chryso» 
lite. ; 

x82x Sournuy Vis, Judges, i, Green as o stream, . whose 
pure and chrysolite waters Flow o'er a schistous bed, 

2. Applied with qualifications to allied minerals. * 


fron, Chrysolites the mineral Fayauire, Jon mangas - 


nese chrysolites a mineral akin to Fayalite. «Tétant/ferous 
chrysolite: a massive reddish-brown mineral having some 
resemblance to Boltonite, et: 
Chrysoll, variant of Cuison, Ods,, crucible. 
Chrysom(e, var, of CHnisom, ‘ 
Chryso'pal, A synonym of CHRYSoBERYL 
(Watts Dict. che } 
Chrysoprase (krisdpreiz), In N. T. (Rev 
xxi.20) chrysoprasus (krisp'pris#s), Forms: 3-5. 
crisopace, 4 orysopase, ehrusopasse, 7~8 
chrysopass; 7-9 orysoprase, 9 cohrysopras, 7- > 
chrysoprase; also 4-5 orisopassus, 6 oryso- 
prasos, crusoprasos, 7 chrysoprasus, etc. [ME. ' 
crisopace, a. OF. erisopace = It. crisopasso, ad. L.- 
crisopass-us = chrPsopassus, found in some 


* 


MSS. of Pliny, beside the etymological chzjso-. 


prasus, Gr. xptadnpacos:a golden-green gem, f._ 
xpicé-s gold + spagov leck. Schade quotes many - 
med:L. examples of chrysoprassus, and -passus,- 
also -pastus, -parus, and chrysopasion, -plasion, 

-pasius, ~plasius, -tapstts, corruptions, and partly, , 
peth., etymologizing perversions of the name. . 


CHRYSOSTOMATICAL, 


Since the: 16th c.'the Eng. form has been more or 
less conformed ‘to the original Gr. and‘Latin.] 
&. The ancient name of a golden-green precious 
stone, now generally believed to ‘have been‘ a 
wariety of the beryl, or to have included: that 
simong other stones of similar appearance, Tt was 
one ‘of the stones to which in the Middle Ages was 
attributed the faculty of shining’ih the datk. 

_ Bb. In.mod. A&@z. Applied to an apple-green 
variety of chalcedony. _ : 

_ ex298 Luue Row 174 in O. E. Misc.:o8 Smaragde, Beril, 
and crisopace. . c 1325 Z. E. Aliit. P. A. ro1z Pe crysopase 
pe tenbe is ty3t. 1382 Wvcuur Rev. xxi. 20 The tenthe, 
crisopassus [‘Tinpare & Coverp., oprasos; CrANMER 
Crusoprasos; Geneva, Rheims, Chrysoprasus), 1398 TREVISA 
Barth, De P. R. IV XXvi. (495) 56z Crisopassus is a stone 
of Ethiopia a iO hyd, in vtyghte and — in derknesse. 
@ 1400-S0 ander 5274 Calcidoynes & crisopaces. 
Marter Gr. Forest sb, The Chiveopase In. the nists 
time itis flamelike, in the day time yelow or wan. 1646 
Str T. Browne Psend. Ep. u. v.93 That the wearing of a 
Crysourase [will] make one out of love with gold, as some 
have delivered. @1yxx Ken Poet. Wés. (1721) Il. 163 The 

with golden spots ‘bespread. 1804 JAMESON 

Min, 1, 191 May not chrysopras .. stand under chalcedony ? 
1835 New Monthly Mag. 299 The sky was clear and of the 
milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 1873 Loner. Wayside lun, 
Azrael og The signet-ring of chrysoprase. .seemed to blaze 
with hidden fire. 1884 Dana 2fzn. 194. ? 

e. The-colour of this stone. Also attrib. 
183¢ Wirus ‘Pencillings II. xiii. 40 The crysoprase green 
of the shailows. :z8g0 Mrs. Brownine V7s, Docts I, 239 
The lady's face Did melt back in the chrysopras Of the 
* orient morning sky. . 
+Chrysostomatical, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. Gr. 
xpiod-s gold + orépzar-, mouth + -IOAL.]= next. 
1623 Cockeran, Chr isostomaticall, golden-mouthed. 1647 
R. Baron oi Seed Acad. 83 Come, Doris, with thy watry 
hand, and all the Druid crew Chrysostomaticall. 
Chrysostomic, @. rare. [f.Gr.xpdedoropos 
golden-mouthed, an epithet applied to favourite 
orators, which became a kind of surname of Dio 
and John Chrysostom.] _Golden-mouthed. 

1826 Month, Rev. LEXXI, 245 By the majesty of his 
coesions eloquence. 3 
pystal, stalline, etc.: see Crys-. 

Chrysten, -un, etc., obs. ff. CaRisTEn. 

Chthonian (kpaniin), «. [£ Gr. x6d-05 of, 
in, or beneath the ‘earth (f. x6dv, x@ov-ds, earth) + 
-aN. CE. EF, chthonien.] Dwelling in or beneath 


the surface of the earth. . 
x8g0 Leitcr Miller's Anc. Art 481 Hermes stood in the 
cycle of the Chthonian gods, the powers that send up fruits 
- and bounteous eee | from below. 1887 Lane Alpih, Rit. 
§ Relig. Il. 95. 2888 Ruys Hibbert Lect. 131 Pluto.. 
was always. .a chthonian or catachthonian Zeus, 
So Chthonic a. 

2885 19¢ Cent. Dec. 920 The original chthonic character 
of the wife of Zeus, ; _ 

Chthonography. [f. Gr. x0, x8ové-s earth 
aan) “A history or description of soils’ 
(Syd. Soe, Lex. 1881), 

Ghthomonosology. [f. 2s prec. + Noso- 
‘Logy.} ‘The geography of diseases’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex, 1881). 

_ Ghith (t{vb). Forms: 5-6 chubbe, (9 chubb), 
y- chub. .[Late ME, chzbbe, of. unknown 
origi ; 


rigin, 

:Prof, Skeat compares 41dd. block, log of a tree (which 
agrees in meaning with sense 3), and other similar Sw. and 
.Da. words! but no phonetic connexion between £z- and c/t1- 
-is known either in Norse or-English. See other conjec- 
tures in Wedgwood and E, Mitller.] 


1. A river fish (Cyprinus or Leuciseus cephalus) 
of the Carp family (Cyprinidm), also called the 
Chevin, It is a thick fat coarse-fleshed fish, of a 
dusky green colour on the upper parts and silvery- 
white beneath, frequenting deep holes, especially 
about the roots of-trees, and in warm weather rising 


near the surface. 2 
31496 ‘Bk, St. Albans, Fishing 16 The cheuen chubbe: the 
‘breme: the tenche and'the ele. 1870‘Levins Aanip, 181 
‘A chubbe, devescim, 32653°Watton Angler 47 A-Chub is 
‘the worst fish that swims., 2742 Compl, Mam, Piece 1, ii. 
* (ed. 3) 346 Chub (known by the Name of Chevin or Chav- 
ender) are 2 strong unactive Fish. 3868 Morris -Zarthly 
Par, (1870) I, 1. 3x3 Still the lazy chub, did swim By inches 
‘gainst the stream. 1873 G. C. D&vizs Afount. § Mere xi. 
9 he big chub sleep away the lazy aay. “ 
b. U.S. A local name for the Black Bass (Perca 
Sable Also ‘a name: sometimes -given to the 
Blackfish (Zuztoga americana)". (Bartlett.) 
x863 THoreau Excrrsions 31 The chub is.a soft fish, and 
tastes like brown"paper alte, 1883 Cent, Mag. July 376/z 
There are but two species of black bass..thelarge-mouthed 
~bass and the small-mouthed bass. ‘known in ‘different .sec- 
tions of dur country-[U.S.] as bass, perch, trout, chub 
or salmon. 1884 Zid. Apr. 968/1-A black bass. .becomes a 
* chub’ in Virginia. oat : : 
+2. transf. A lazy spiritless person; a rustic, 


simpleton, dolt, fool; also,’ playfully, lad; fellow 5 


‘chap’. Obs. , sets 
+ xgs8'Puate neid vu. Uij, Like fraies of countreis 
chubs, -1623 Co i, Guoffe,-a churle, a foole, a chub. 
1657 G. Starkey Helmont’s Vind, ‘22 Fine-fingred chubs, 
‘who will'be: more scrupulous ‘of fouling their hands with 
coals, than enreful to keep a good conscience. * 7706 Prtt- 
. 7 = & 


thakke, hokke} he gz 
’ Chukke, Chokki ie 
Wks et 
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tips, Chad, a Jolt-head, or clownish Fellow; a raw, inex- 
eae young Fellow. ¢1745 Songs Costume (1849) 223 
hen a young miss has a chub by’ her side. 
b. (Cf. .Caussy.) 

1721-1800 BatLey, C/#d, a Jolt-head, a great-headed, full- 
cheeked Fellow, 

3. (CE. chock, chek.) dial. 

2796 Marsa £. Vorksh. cd. 2 (B.D, S. 1879) Chub, a 
thick, clubbed piece of firewood. 1876 Afid. Yorksh. Gloss. 
(EZ. D.S.), Chu , 2 wood-log. 

_ &. &, ativit, Pertaining to the chub, chub-like. 

368: CHETHAM Augler’s Vade-mtec.ii. (1689) 17 Barbel and 
Chub lines must be very strong. 1688 R. Home Armonry 
tt. 306/ Of Birds. .a chub Bill [is a] thick and short Bill. 

. Contsd., as ‘+ chub-cheeked, +} chub-faced : 
having chubby cheeks or face (from the general 
obese appearance of the fish); chub-hoaded (see 
quot.); chub-sucker, a sea-fish of the genus 
Labeo, also called the Horned Sucker (Bartlett). 

Ke Kersey, "Chub-cheeked, that has full Cheeks. rzar 
in Battey, 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev, un. ii, The *chub- 
faced fop Shines sleck with full-crammed fat of happiness. 
fan Appison Sfect. No. 299 ? 2, I have a little Chub-faced 
Boy as like me ashe can stare. 1796 Marsuat Z. Vorksh. 
ed. 2 (E. D.S. 1899) *Chub-headed, large or thick headed; 
spoken of cattle or sheep. , 

Chubb (t{ob). [From the name of the inventor, 
-a London locksmith.] In full Chzebb’s lock, Chahb- 
lock: 2 patent lock with tumblers and, in addition, 
a lever called a detector, which fixes the bolt im- 
movably when one of the tumblers is raised a 
little too high in an attempt to pick the lock. So 
Chabb-key, 

1833 Laronerr Afann/. Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) If. 272 An- 
other celebrated invention, well known to the public as 
Chubb’s Detector lock. 186: Sata Seven Sans Alamuon 
xi, rat little Chubb, that might have opened a lady’s 
portfolio. 

* Seanved (tfohd), @ ? Obs. [f Crop + 
-ED. 

1,=Cxupsy 1,2: ‘Big-headed like a chub’ (J.). 

1674 Lond, Gaz. No.852/4 A chubbid fellow, hard favored. 
1687 /bid, No. 2285/4 Lost..n brown Mare. .a thick Neck, 
and a chubbed Head, 19767 Brooxr Fool of Qual. 1. 22 
Eldest son to a wealthy squire, a chubbed unlucky boy. 

2. Of or belonging to a chub (sense 2). Qds. 

ryoz C. Mater Afagn, Chr. vu. (1852) App. 632 This 
Chub found an opportunity, in a pretty chubbed manner, to 
kill a couple of principal sagamores. 

Hence Chu'bbedness =next. 

1731-1800 Battny, Chubbeduess, the having full cheeks. 

Chubbiness (t{xbinés). [f. Cuusny +-wess.] 
Chubby state, plum, 

x8so Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv. 122 Her form 
was the perfection of childish beauty, without its usual 
chubbiness and squareness of outline. 188: H. James 
Portrait Lady xxxi, Never having known the age of chub- 
biness. x883 19¢/ Cent. Nov. 848 The mixture ofawkward. 
ness and chubbiness which results from a long sen voyage. 

+Chwbbingly, 2. Obs. slang. 

ex6g0_B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Bulchin, 1 Chubbingly 
Boy or Lad. 172g in New Cant, Dict. 


+Chubbish, ¢. Obs. [f. Cnup + -18H.] 
1. Of the nature of a chub; dull, clownish. 
3366 Drant Horace’s Sat. Aij, The chubbyshe gnof that 
toyles and moyles and delveth in the downe. 
. Chub-shaped ; hence ger blunt and thick. 

2683 Lond. Gaz. No. 2053/4 A good large Nose the end 
being chubish. 

Chubby (tfobi), «. _[f Caun+-r. 

+1. Short and thick, dumpy like a chub, ds. 

x6xx Corar., Raccourcz..compacted; chubbic, short and 
strong. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (Yi |» D.S.), Chubby, thickset. 

b. Applied to ground; ?=lumpy, hummocky. 

1633 T. Apams £24. 2 Peier ij. t4 Cushi runs apace, but 
through chubby and rough groun: : 

2. Round-faced; plump and well-rounded. 

1722 Daily Post 19 Mar., A fat, chubby boy, aged about 
20 or thereabouts, 1792 Mary Wottstonecr. Rights Wom. 
iii. rog Health and innocence smile on their chubby cheeks. 
18s8 HawrHorne /*>. § It. Frrls. L. 92 The very chubbiest 
and rosiest boy inthe world. 2839 Gen. P. THomPSON Audi 
Alt, II. lxxxv. 5x A sow and her chubby pigs. 

b. trans. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk, Boz (1866) 173 A chubby street-door 
knocker, half-lionhalf-monkey. 1882Harper’s Afag. LXIV. 
With borders of chu le trees and shrubbery. 

. 3. Comb., as chebby-faced, -headed, adjs. 

31826 Miss Mrrrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) #9 The chubby- 
faced. Pickle. 2884 -Cheshire Gloss, ¢ . S.), Chubby. 
headed, having 2 short, broad head like a bull. 

Chubdaz, obs. form.of CHOBDAR. 

Chuchu, var. of CHocHo. ; : 

Chuck (tfok), 50.1 Also 4-chuk(ke, chokke. 


oic.} ‘ 

1, .A species.of cluck: e.g. that made by, a cock, 
ora hen calling chickens,.or. by people in calling 
fowls; also that made to incite a.horse, '.- - 

€2386.Cuadcer Nun's Pr. 7. 354 He fly doun ‘fro the 

:and eke hise hennes alle} And with a chuk [v7 
hem for to ‘calle, 1683 TemPte 
Men, Wks. 1731 I. 39x They made the’ Chuck four or five 
times that Peoplé use to make to Chickens when they, call 
them. aiggx Westex Wes, (1830) XIII. 4z9 The parrot 
made the Back that people use to make to chickens. ‘'x860 
Troi.orn-Framley P. vi. 169 Made the conchman . give n 
chuck to hishorses. = 5 : ae 5 
2. A provincial. name for the wheatear. © -_., 


. mess’ is composed o} 


CHUCE. 


Chuck: (tfok), 52.2 [In sense 1, taken by Dr, 
Johnson to be corrupted from chich, chicken: ef. 
the dialectal use in 2, also CRUCKIE.} 

1. A familiar term of endearment, applied to 
husbands, wives, children, close companions. 

ig88 Snaxs. Z, Z, Z. v. ii. 668 Sweet chuckes, beat not the 
bones of the buried. 1899 — A’ev. V, 11. ji. 26 Vse lenitie 
sweet Chuck. 1607 Bar/ey-Breake (1879) 8, 1 tell thee, 
Chuck, thy Father doth disdaine, To see his child so ruMed 
by a knaue, 1628 Earve Aficrocosm. xxxvi, 80 One that 
does nothing without his chuck, that is his wife. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover t.24 Why not, chuck? 1845 E. Bront& 
Wuthering Heights xxxiv. 279 Will you come Chuck? 
ame Kinostey Hevew, xix, 234 Little Winter, my chuck, my 

arling. ‘ 

2. Chick, chicken, fowl. orth. déa/, Also fig. 

1675 Corton Poet, Wks. (1765) 201 Such lucky chucks 
there’s no great need on. 178g Burns Folly Beggars ix, 
But up arose the martial chuck, And laid the loud uproar, 
1876 Afid-Vorksh, Gloss. (E.D. $8.) Chuck .. in the Craven 
dialect ..a hen, 1878 WV. IV, Lincoinsh, Gloss., Chuck, 0 
child’s name for a hen. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Chuck ov 
chuckie, a domestic fowl. A word used by children. 

Chuck (tfok), 34.3 In 7 chock(e, (eos with 
Cuuck v.2; in sense I perh. immed. f I, choc (see 
Sxock).] 

1. A slight, sudden blow or upward tap under 


the chin. 

161x Coter. AZantonnicre, a chocke, or bob vnder the 
chinne, — Hanése-dec..a blow, or chocke ynder the chinne, 
rggx Smottetr Per, Pie. (1779) 11. xlv, 84 He gave his an- 
tagonist a chuck under the chin, 1840 Hoop Avdvansegy 
celxviii, There’s a double chuck at a double chin, 1847 J. 
aed T. O'Brien 275 A few additional chucks by the 
throat. 

2. A short, abrupt movement, a toss, a jerk. 

¢ 1843 Sir. C. Narien in L77é (1885) vi. 206, 1 held half my 
reins .. designing to give Red Rover a chuck that should 
put his head between me and the coming blow, 1861 ‘row. 
torr. Framiey P. UN. ix. 165 Griselda gave her head a little 
chuck which was produced by two different operations of 
her mind. 

8. A toss or throw from the hand. (co/og.} 

4. Short for Cuuck-FARTHING, and app. extended 
to other games of the nature of pitch-and-toss. 

11x Brit. Apollo U1. No. 127, 3/2 These two being at 
the Game we call Chuck, 722 Steere Spect, No, 509 p2 
‘t'o chace the lads from chuck, that the beadle might seize 
their copper. 1742-3 Westey Fox. (1749) 95 Men, women 
and children met together, to dance, fight, curse and swear, 
and play at chuck, ball, span-farthing, or whatever came 
next to hand. 1708-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) IL. 20. 
What is money good for? You cannot eat it...it is ol 
none other use than to play at chuck, or spin upon a table 
to amuse a child. 1821 Cuarn Vil?, Minstr. 1. 174 With 
chuck and marbles wearing Sunday through. 

5. Sc. One of the small rounded quartz pebbles 
used in the game of check-stone or ‘ chuckie- 
stanes’; hence chacks a name of this game; ‘a 
marble used at the game of taw, Dzm/r.’ (Jam.). 
Also chuckstone. 

2822 Scott NigeZ v, When a wise man is with fules and 
bairns, he maun e’en play at the chucks. 1827 CartyLe 
Germ, Romance 11. 115 Gravel, among which were. large 
bits of chuckstone, and other pebbles. 1879 JAMIFSON, 
Chuchie-stanes, chucks, a game played by girls. A number 
of pebbles are spread on a flat stone; one of them is tossed 
up, and a certain number must be gathered, and the falling 
one caught by the same hand. 

Chuck (tfok), 5.4 [app. originally the same as 
CxHooK, q.v. Chak appears to be another variant.] 

1. A Inmp; a large awkward-shaped piece of 
wood for burning, a CHock ; also of bread, meat, 
and the like, a CHUNK. oe dial. Gui 

1694. Rav S. & E. Country Wds. 61 Chuck, a great Chip, 
Si ba in other Countreys they call it a chunk, 1936 Puccr 
Kenticisms (B. D. S.), Chuck..We mean more than a chip, 
viz. a short thick clubbed piece of wood, for burning. 1876 
Gowsr Survey Province. (E.D.S), Chucks, large chips of 
wood. Called : “chats” in the Cotswold dialeet. 188x R. 
Bucnanan God § Afan 1.20 Chucks of home-made cake. 
3887 Parish & Suaw Kentish Dial. Chuck, a chip; 2 
chunk; a short, thick clubbed piece of wood ; a good thick 
piece of bread and cheese. 

2. Sec quot. 

1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Chuck, 2, cut of 
beef extending from the horns to the ribs, including the 
shoulder-piece. ata Mag, July 2909/1 ‘Extra 
chucks, plates, rumps, and flanks. 
1886 Jilust. Lond. News 9 Oct. 379, 3 Chuck-steak, In the 
Midland Counties, three ribs of beef nearest to the neck, 
cut straight down the fore-quarter to about half way through 
the shoulder blade. : 

8. A boat-chock ; =Crock — 3. a a 

1789 G. Vassa Life (1792) 260 oats were was 
from ths booms, and the long-boat from the chucks, 

4, A. contrivance for holding work in a lathe, 
screwing machine, or drilling machine, while being 
operated upon: an instrument screwed. into the 
nose of the mandrel of a lathe by which the work 


is held, while being turned. Formerly Cxoox. 

1703-1794 [See Cock], 1807 O. Grecory Afech, M1, 472 
On tl mite of the spindle ..is screwed occasionally a uni- 
versal Chuck for holding any kind of-work which 1s to be 
turned. 1826 J. Santu Panorama Se. § Art 1. 60 The work 
is fastened to a wooden chuck by cement; or by glue, or 
screwed into’ it. 1879 Hourzaprret Yurnine TV. 185 
‘Lathe chucks may .. be divided into two principal groups. 
Ibid. 1.296 Motion is transmitted by the contact of’an 
arm or pin, the driver, on the chuck. ee 


CHUCK. 


Hence chuck lathe. ; 

1888 Zug. Afech. XLVII. 342 A great quantity of articles 
are made in the chuck lathe by a scraping process. 

Chuck, z.1 . [Echoic :-ef. Cauck sb.1} 

1, dnir. To make a clucking noise like a fow), or 
that used by henwives in calling fowls, ; 

61366 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 362 He chukketh, whan he 
hath a corn yfounde, And to hym rennen thanne hise wiues 
alle. ".x60x Bp, Bartow Zagle § Body (1609) Diija, Others. . 
chucking and erying ouer the prey which they haue found 
dead. a1700 Dayvnen Cock & Fox 441 He chucked again, 
when other corns he found. 1863 N. Macteon in Gd, 
Words 150 Waddling about and chucking among her 
numerous family of poultry. 

2. with compl. (trans.) To call (¢ogether) by 
making this noise. 

a1zoo Drypen Coch § Fox 430 Then caer clapped his 
wag -To chuck his wives together in the hall. 

+3. intr. To chuckle; to laugh inwardly. Ods. 

1598 Frorio, Gongolare, to laugh at the hart till it be sore, 
or shoulders ake, to chuck. 7598 Marston Sat, 1.139 Who 
would not chuck to see such pleasing sport? 1899 == Sco. 
Villanie m. xi, 230 And then he chukes, and is as proud 
of this As Taphus when he got his neighbours blisse. 

4, intr. To incite (a horse) by a well-known 
palatal cluck used for the purpose. 

7843 Lever ¥. Hinton xxxvis. (1878) 254, 1 flogged and 
chucked the old beast..up the rising ground. 

Chuck (tfok), v.2 [In 16th c. chock; of un- 
certain origin; cf. F. chogeer in sense to give a 
shock to, to knock; but prob. mainly onomato- 
peic.) 

1, ‘To give a gentle blow under the chin, so as 
to make the mouth strike together ’ (J.); to give 
‘a bob under the chin’ (Cotgr.). 

1§83 Gotpine Calvin on Deut, Ixxxvi. 532 They were stil 
chockt vnder the chinne. x94 J. Dickenson Avisdas 
(1878) 62 She would vse oft his company, kisse him, coll 

» Check him, chuck him. 1658 Lennarp tr. Charron's 
Wisd. 1 lii. (1670) 188 You chock them under the chin. 1692 
Waestarre Vind, Carol, xii. 84 A prudent Father, who 
seldom chucks one Child more than another. 1752 I'senp- 
inG Amelia 1x, ti, The doctor smiled on the child. .chucking 
him under the chin. 1882 Besant & Rice Chafpl, of Fleet 
ui. iii. (2883) 137 You and I..do not want to chuck farmers’ 
daughters under the chin. 

2, To throw with the hand with little action of the 
arm; to throw underhand ; to toss; prob. at first 
said of throwing or tossing money, or anything 
light ; now used somewhat playfully or contempt- 
nously of heavy things, as suggesting that they are 
thrown with ease or contempt; by workmen sub- 
stituted for #hrozw in all senses. 

1593 Prodigal Son w. 112 Yes, this old one will I give 
you (Chucks him old hose and doublet). 627 Dravron 
Agincourt 63 In the ‘Tauerne, in his Cups doth rore, Chock- 
ing his Crownes. 1798 J. Jerrerson AS. Let. 19 Mar. to 
Rev. }. Boucher, To chuck a stone, ctc, =to throw. 180r 
Mar. Enceworri Knapsack (3832) 302 I’ve seen him chuck 
his money at those poor children. 1825 Bro. Yonathan 
II]. 213 They'll cut our throats. chuck us intothe sea, 2846 
Lyrron Lucretia (1853) 261 He chucked the rein to the 
ostler. 1862 Kinostry Water Bad, ii, It seemed as if he 
could have chucked a pebble on to the back of the woman 
in the red petticoat. 1862 Mrs. Browninc Died in Last 
Poems yo We chuck our flattery or abuse .. I’ the teeth 
of some dead sage or fool, 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary m1. i. 
§s England now Is but a ball chuck’d between France and 

pain. 

b. with adverbs away, down, over, up, etc. 
Chuck up (the sponge), said of a second in a prize- 
fight; hence, To give in, give up, yield: see SPONGE. 
(Chack it is also said for chuck wt 1p.) collog. 

x8g0 J. H. Newstan Diffic, felt by Anglicans u.§ 9 Though 
the minister baptized without water, though he chucked 
away the consecrated wine, 1866 — Dreaue Geront, iv, 
Chuck'd down by the sheer might of a despot’s will. x873 
Slang Diet., Chuck in, to challenge—from the pugilistic 
custom of throwing a hat into the ring. Obs. Chuck up, to 
surrender, give in, from the custom of throwing P the 
sponge at a prize-fight in.token of yielding. 1882 Grant 

‘ameronians 1. vii. t00 Cut in for the girl, if you are deter- 
mined to chuck yourself away. 1884 Cheshire Gioss. (E. 
D.S.), Chuck aver, to discard, to disinherit, 

43. dtr. [cf. CHuoK 56.3 2.] Obs. 

1705 Vannrucu Confed. 1. i, Something will make your 
heart chuck within you. . 

4, intr, .To.play chuck-farthing. 

29735 Port Donne Sat. 1y.146 Shortly no lad shall chuck, 

y fs vole, But some excising Courticr will have toll, 2775 
Asn, Chock, to play at pitching money into a hole, 

§. In combination with a sb, forming names of 

ames, aS CHUCK-FARTHING ; also chuck-board 
sce quot.) ; chuck-button, pitch and toss played 
with buttons; chuck - halfpenny, = CHuoK - 
FARTHING; chuck-hole, (¢.) = CHUCK-FARTHING; 

(.) ‘a deep hole in a waggon-rnt’ (Webster). = 
Chock-hole.* eerie: 

2880 Jerrertes Gf. Estate 67 In the ‘tap’ of an evening 
you might see the labourers playing at ‘chuck-board’, 
which consists in casting a small square picce of lead on to 
certain marked divisions of a shallow tray-like box. 186; 

Leacher’s Monthly Mag. Nov, :352 When he discovere 
children playing at chuck-button he knew that their next 
step would be toss.penny. x8ox Séoudi's Sorts § Past. 


and 
oe moncy?’..‘ Why, that what I won o’ ya’ at Chuck- 
ole : 


ig 


-xiv, As fizzenless as chusckcio-aianes. 3825 — Diary 


‘inferior rope. Short 


iv. § 7 (1881)'493 Even or odd —Chuck-halfpenny— Duck. 
Brake. ‘a7 Boston, Lincoln, ete. ‘Herald 23 Feb. 3/s - 
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Chuck (t{ok), 7.3 Zrerning. [f. CruoK s}.4] 

To fix on the lathe by means of a chuck, q. v. 

Eng. Mech, 17 Dec. 334/2 The wood requires’ te be 
chu --for boring. 188% Ale/al World No. 8, 121 Chuck- 
ing work on the lathe. 

Chuck, adv, =CHoox; with direct impact. . 

rsx Smoriert Per. Pic. (2779) I. xviii. 166 Of course he 
must be embayed and run chuck upon a lee-shore. 1847 
Lever Chas. O'Malley \xviii. 335 Running the machine 
chuck against a wall. 

Chuck, dial. var..of CHoxs sb.2 

+Chu'ckaby. Obs. [f. Cxuox sb.2] A term of 
endearment. ; 

x607 Desser, ete. Westw. Hoe n. i. Wks. 1873 11. 297 Do 
vote ry cheekes burne, sweete chuckaby, for wee are talking 
ol ee, 

Chucker! (tforkoz).  [f. Cauox 7.2 +-zr 1] 

I. Of things, 

1, A small pebble used in the game of check- 
stones or ‘chucks’. (Cf, CHEOKER.) 

1960 Chron. in Ann. Reg, 82/x An old Jabouring man.. 
was laying on a bench fast asleep, some boys being at play 
with chuckers .. one chuck’d one directly into his mouth. 

2. A blow with the fist, 

ax805 Anstey Pindar, Ep. Ld. Buckhorse Poct. Wks. 
(1808) 155 While you with went fist assai’d him, With 
chuckers in the mazzard nail’d him. 

TI. Of persons: One who chucks or throws. 

3. esp. in Chuckex-out (vzigar collog.), one who 
‘chucks out’; applied to a. A bully employed to 
eject fleeced victims, or persons otherwise objection- 
able, from a - gambling-hell, tavern, or brothel. 

1884 Gd. Words June 400/: He had done twelve months 
{in prison) for crippling tor life the ‘chucker-out’ of one of 
these pubs. 1885 422 Y. Round Nov. 2226 Dens to which 
Brickey is attached in the capacity of chucker-out. 

b. A fellow engaged to expel disturbers or op- 
ponents from a public meeting. 

3884 Times Weekly Ed. 31 Oct. 14/1 Roughs, hired as 
*chuckers-out’ by the Tory party. 1887 Guardian 2 Mar. 
343/1 Bogus meetings, where the chairman, committee, re- 
pom audience, and ‘ chuckers-out’ were all subsidised, 

Cc. 'e 

1880 Punch No, 2040. 63 (Hoppe) Lord Grey was about to 
resume his rdle of chucker-out to the proposed measures of 
his own party, 

Chu'ck-fa:rthing. [f. Cavok v,2+ Fants- 
1Nc.] A game of combined skill and chance in 
which coins were pitched at a mark, and then 
chucked or tossed at a hole by the player who 
came nearest the mark, and who won all that 
alighted in the hole. (In modern use probably 
often applied to pitch and toss, or the like.) 

¢ 1690 B.E, Dict. Cant, Crew, Chick farthing a Parish- 
Clerk (in the Satyr against H; tes) ‘also a Pla: among 
Boies, 19712 STEELE Sfect. No. 466 P 3, 1 catched her once 
at Chuck-Farthing among the Boys, x72 ARBUTHNOT 
John Bult (755) 23 He lost his money at chu tering 
saubie-eP: and all-fours. 1772 Smowtett Hush. Cl. U1, 
zz Oct., He understands... games, from chess down to chuck. 
farthing, 2840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxvii, They pre- 
sently fell to pitch and tgss, chuck-farthing, etc. 

b. Misapplied to the farthing chucked. 

3834 Lame Lett. iit. To Coleridge 25, 1 cannot scatter 

friendship like chuck-farthings. 
¢@. attrib. or as adj. Petty, of paltry value. 
1948 Ricwarvoson Clarissa (x821) IV. 340 At war about 
some pitiful chuck-farthing thing or other. | . 

a. Zo play (at) check-farthing with: to throw 
away or risk heedlessly. (Cf. ‘to play ducks and 
drakes with’.) 

3837 Syo. Smit Let. Archd. Singleton Wks, 1859 I. 
278/: Playing at chuck-farthing with human happiness. 
1883 Pall Mail G.1 Nov., Lord Randolph .. declines to 
‘play chuck-farthing with the Constitution’. 1888 Jéfd. 18 

ec. x/1 What are our Imperialist Ministers doing? .. they 
aro playing itpewe with the Empire. 

Chuck-full: see CHoox-FuLt. 

Chuckie, Sc. [Dim. of CaucK8,senses.] Quartz 
pebble: also chuckée stone or stane. Chechie-stanes: 
== CuuoKs, a game played with pebbles. . 

z 3D. Une Hist. pA re J os Quartzy nodules, 
or chuckie-stones. .are common. 28:8 Scorr pe Roy 
2a Lec, 
A minute philosopher. .cternally calling your attention, to 
look at grapes and chucky stones. 

uckie: see CHUOKY. 
+Chucking, si.1 Obs, [f. Cuuox sb.2;-cf. 
darling, ago etc.} A term of endearment. 
x609 Armin Maids of More-Ci, (1880) 82 So my chucking, 
that’s 2 good lambe, do not ery for any thing. 

Chucking, si.2  Sce quot. 1794. 

2785 <tc? 25 Geo. FIT, c $6 § 2 Short chucking, half-clean, 
whale-line, 1794 Rigging & Seananship 59 Chucking is a 
long, stout, coarse hemp, rather foul, and used for making 

ucking is the foul hemp from the 
ends of the Jong chucking. ~ : : : 

Chucking (t{okin); v/.sb.1 [f. Cuvok v.1+ 
-tn@1,.] The clucking noise of certain fowls, esd. 
the’'common hen, Also, chuckling (o/s.). 


* 2898 Fronio, Gongoiatione, a hartic laughing or chucking, - 


26xx Corar., C; , the chucking, churring, or jouking of 
a Partridge. 1868 Tisns Eecente, Aniyr, Creation aos ‘The 
chucking and cackling ofahen.” | : i 
Chucking, v/. sb.2 (f. Cuvox 9.2} The action 
of the vb. Cnuck; throwing, ejecting; hence 


chucking-out, ejection. 


. CHUCKLE-HEAD, 


18s Srorsenees. ar J an. s we were Khe tet to take the 
rt of the pit against a chucking-out policy, 
Wall G. 23 Feb, Taft Evictions in Glenbeigh, and tee 
ings-out in London, - . ‘ d 
huckingly, adv.’ [f. Cuvok v1 3.] With 
chucking or chuckling. 
x823 Gar Entail I. xxv. 214 Walter laughed, and chucke 
ingly rubbed his hands. 
+Chuckla, -lee. Obs. A fabric. 
Chints, 25 Pieces; 


wax C. Kine Brit. Merch, I.. 
Chucklees, x506 Pieces, 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6388/2 The 
following Goods, yiz,. .Chucklaes, Cherconnaes, 

- Chuckle (t{r'k'l),. [Echoic: akin to CaucK 
v.1, with the dim. and freq. ending -1z. Cf, also 
CHOKELING.] : 

+1. intr. ©To laugh vehemently; to laugh con- 
vulsively’ (J.). Cf Cmecknze. Obs. 

1598 Fronio, Collepolarst d'allegrezca, to chuckle, to 
chuck or rouze ones selfeto gladnes and mirth. 2742 Ricrarp+ 
son Pamela It1. 110 Such Liberties of Speech as they would 
saucily chuckle at. 1823 Lane Efia Ser. n. xxiv, It would 
he difficult to find one who has heartily chuckled at it, 

2. To laugh in a suppressed manner; to laugh 
to oneself; to make or show inarticulate signs of 
exultation or triumph. 

1803 Syp, Santa HW4s, 25 A man, who would ., set the 
house in a blaze, that he might chuckle over the splendour, 
r84r D'Israerr Aznen, Lit. (1867) 266 A tale which some 
antiquaries still chuckle over. x80 Kincstey 4é/. Locke 
iii. (1876) 41 Then he lighted his pipe and chuckled away in | 
silence. 1865 Tennyson Mand 1. 1v. v, We whisper, and 
hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother’s shame, 2188 
Besant & Rice Chafl, of Fleet 1, iii. (1883) 16 He went off 
chuckling. i 

b. frans.also chuckle out,to utter with a chuckle. 
x820 Miss Mirrorp in L’Estrange Li/é (1870) II. v. 120 
ver you praise to Jeffrey he directly chuckles out 

some error which you did not perceive. 1876 Miss Branpon 

, Haggard's Dau. U1. 9 Ah, but they're all glad to get a 

usband .. chuckled the farmer. ; 

3. To cluck or cackle as a hen; also with compl. 
(trans.) to call (together) with a chuckle. as 

a1zo0 Dryden (J.) If these birds are within distance, 
here’s that will chuckle ‘em together. 1833 Tennyson 
Goose vii, It cluttered here, it chuckled there. 

Jig. ©1700 Gentil, [Instructed (x732) 117 (D.) She chuckles 
aa a whole covy of essences and perfumes. | ; 

trans. To express regret for by the inarticu- 
late sound ’zs/ *¢s 1 : 

268x Davpen Sf, Friar u: iti, Your confessor .. must 
chuckle you, and moan you. 

5, nonce-tise. Applied to the gurgling sound made 
by water in coming out of 2 bottle. 

2865 Swinpurne Pocus § Ball, Two Dreans 363 As 
when water sine Out of a beak-mouthed vessel ‘with, faint 
noise And chuckles in the narrowed throat. , 

6. Curling. See quot. : 

183x Blacki. Alag. XXX. 97: To chuckle, a term used 
upon the Ayrshire ice, is to make a succession of in-wicks 
up a port to a certain object. ees me 

Chuckle (tfo'k’l), sb.1  [f. Cuuoxte v1} 

1. An act of chuckling; a laugh of triumph and 
exultation: formerly applied to a loud laugh, but 
now chiefly to a suppressed and inarticulate sound 
by which exultation is shown. 

21984 Fiewwinc Charac. Aen Wks, 1784 IX. 411 That 
honest, hearty, loud chuckle, which shakes the sides of 
aldermen and squires. 1820 Keats Jsade? xii, With melo- 
dious chuckle in the strings Of her low voice, 184% Mraue 
in Nouconf. I. 242 Enjoy your chuckle, gentlemen. 1842 
H. Rockers £ss, 1. i. 38 As different. .as the innocent laugh 
of childhood from the malignant chuckle of ademon, 1863 
Mrs, C, Crarne Saks. Char. viii, 201 She is in a per- 
petual chuckle of merry malice, 1869 Trottore He knew, 
ete, vi, With a whistle. .and a little low chuckle of laughter, 

b. ‘Chuckling, exultation, glee. 

3837 Syp. Smirn Let, Archd, Singleton Wks, 1859 11. 
284/2 Viscount Melbourne, in high chuckle. 1883 E. Pen- 
NELU-Ecaunrst Cream of Leic, 83 A great source of chuckle 
- to the agriculturists of the district. f 

2. The call of some birds to their young; the 


cluck or cackle of a hen. : 

277 Barnincton Singing of Birds in Phil, Trans. LX 
255 he nestling linnet retained the call of its own species, 
or what the bird-catchers call the linnet’s chuckle, from 
some resemblance to that word when pronounced. 

Chuckle (tfok’b, a. andsd.2 [perh. related 10, 
or in use associated with, CHUOK 56.4: cf. -LE} 

A. adj. Big and clumsy (?) like a chuck of fire- 
wood, blockish: applied contemptuously to the 
head, and occas. to other parts. = - 2 

gat D'Unrey Athenian Filt in New Operas 164 The 
Dew laps from his chuckle Chin That had with gorging 
pampered been. ' 1863 Ronson Bards Tyne 343 The lubbart 
wi’ the chuckle heed. 1865 Kincstey Herev, xiii, Her 
great chuckle head, and drooping hind quarters. . 

B, sh. A big hulking fellow, a chuckle-head. 

2731-3800 Batty, Chuckle, a rattling, noisy, empty Fel- 
low, 1827 Frere IWhistleeraft's Nat. Poent u. xiv, And 
thus disabled that stupendous chuckle. 

‘CG. Comb, chuckle-pate, block-head (also atiréb.). 

1820 Black, Mag. VI1.677 And the pence were put down 
by the chucklepate many.. : 

Chu‘ckle-head. Chiefly dia’. [f. prec] A 
blockhead, numbskull, dolt; a stupid lout. 

1731-1800 Bawey, Chuckle-head, 1948 Smo.uetr Rod. 
Rand, (1865) 18 Is not he much handsomer and better built 
than that great chuckle-head? 2823-79 Janreson, Chckle- 
head, dolt. elberd. 1883 Harper's May, 886/: A perfect 
and unmitigated chuckle-head, , ia 


CHUCKLE-HEADED. 


Chu‘ckle-headed, ¢. [f. as prec. +-ED.] Hav- 
ing a, chuckle-head ; block-headed. : 

1764 T. Brypces Homer, Travest. (1797) IL. 3x You'think 
the rock of Troy Some chuckle-headed booby boy, ' 2822 
Blackw. Mag. XT. 1 Many simple, chuckle-headed, 
open-mouthed People. 1886 G. B ainTenUaY in Academy 31 
July 69/2 An amiable but, to tell the honest truth, rather 
chuckle-headed young English squire, : 

Hence Chuckie-headedness sd. 

1880 Mark Twatn 7amp Abr. I. 123 With the native 
chuckleheadedness of the heroine of romance, she preferred 
the poor and obscure lover. 31885 C#. Tizzes 498/1 The 
chuckleheadedness. .of drawing such a parallel. 

Ghuckler 1 (t{eklez), One who chuckles. 

| Chuekler 2 (t{'klez), « [Corruption of Tamil 
and Malayal. shakkild (Yule).] One of a very low 
caste in Southern India, the members of which are 
tamners or cobblers; co//og. a native shoemaker. 


1989 Ives Vay. 26 (Y.) Shackelays are shoemakers. 
Sir W. Exuor fin Yule), 1887 Blackw. Mag. June 80 
The chucklers of the nearest village were despatched into 


the jungle to secure the trophies of the chase, 
Chu:ekling, sb, [dim. of Cauok sé,2] A little 
chuck or chick. 
23843 Hoop Drowuing Duchs ii, Pretty chucklings, 
Chuckling (t/x'klin), vo. sb. te CHUCKLE ». 
+-ING1] The action ofthe vb. CHUOKLE. | 
1820 T. Mircneie Avistoph, 1. Introd. 148 The triumphant 
chucklings of a dicast over the official terrors of his situa- 
tion, 82x Byron ¥van v, exxxiii, Mothers love their 
children’s squalls and chucklings. 
Chuckling (tforklin), p/. @. ([f. as prec. + 
-Ine2,] That chuckles, or is expressed in chuckles. 
1708 Eatstor in T. Hearne Co//, 30 Nov. (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) 
I, 108 Chuckling throats have squall’d, 18:8 Keats Zudyz. 
1. 236 The chuckling linnet, 1837 Disrarii Venetia 1. viii. 
(3871) go With chuckling self-complacency. 
Chucklingly, adv.’ [f. Cuucktine 262, «+ 
-LY2,] In a chuckling manner, with a chuckle. 
1842 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 233 ‘I'll have it,’ said he, 
chucklingly. 1872 Lytton Parisians v. i, He muttered 
chuckling! 


ui ly. 

Chuckstone: see CHUOK 54.3 5. 

Chuck-will’s-widow. [Imitative of the 
bird’s cry.] Popular name in U. S. of a species of 
Goat-sucker (Caprinenlens carolinensis), 

1828 Aupuson Orvith, 1, 273 (Bartl.) About the middle of 
March, the forests of Louisiana are heard to echo with the 
well-known notes of this eens | bird. No sooner has 
the sun disappeared. than the sound ‘ Chuck-will’s widow’, 
repeated with great clearness and power six or seven times 
in as many seconds, strikes the ear. : 

Chucky (tfo'ki). Also Sc, chuekie. [dim. of 
Cuuok 80.2] ; 

1. Little or dear chuck. 

1927 Frenne Love ia Sev, Me 
Helena, Sir, my aunt will be at home before us, S71" Posi 
tive. So she will, chucky. Dickens Barn. Rudge 
(2849) 3212/2 Come and sit down here, will you, chuckey? 

2. Achicken; a fowl generally: also in nursery 
lang., chuckhie-bird, -birdie. 

19789 Burns Jo Dr. Blacklock x, 1 wat she is a daintie 
chuckie. 1815 Scotr Guy Jf. xlv, Our barn-door chuckies 
at Charlies-hope. 1844 W. H. Maxwetrt Sforts § Adv. 
Scot?, ix. (1885) 92 The silly is cutting up the chuckie. 1863 
Atuinson Provine. Danby, Chucky, a chicken .. of most 
frequent use..in speaking to children, or by children. 

Shucky, var. of CHuoxiz, 

¥Chud, 2. Obs. vare—1. [Echoic: ef. Coume.] 

26rx StarrorD Niobe x19 (Todd) When she rides, the horse 
chids his bit so cheerfully as if he wished his burden might 


» Wks. 19775 I. 46 


* grow to his bac! 


k, - 
Chud=ich ud, ich wud, obs. and dial, f. Z 


would { see CH, and I g7o2. 

|| Chudday (t{xdaz). Aznglo-Ind. Also chud- 
dah, -er, -ur, chudah. [Hindi chadar a square 
piece of cloth.] A largesheet commonly worn as a 
shawl or mantle by women in northern India. Also 
applied to the cloths spread over Mahommedan 
tombs. Hence chaddah shawl. 

1614. Peytow in Purchas Pigr. I. 530(Y.) Pentados, chints, 
and*chadars, 1873 Life Sir H. Laurence 1.199 Over ail 
the chuddur or sheet of white muslin, 2876 A. ArNotp in 
Contemp. Rev, June 49 She is covered from head to foot in 
the loose chudder of indigo, or black-dyed cotton. 1879 
E, Arnoup Light of Asia w. (2886) 89 The Chuddar fallen 
to her waist. x88x Irnex Coxon Basit-Pé, 11, az Gathering 
her soft chuddah shawl round her. ‘ 

Chuet, var. of CoEwet Obs. 

Chiifa (t{#fi). U.S. The Earth Almond 
(Cyperus esculentus) a plant producing small 
tubers about the size of a bean. (In Fy souchet 
comestible or amande de terre.) . 2 ; 

_ 1860 Bartigtt Dict. Amer., Harth Almond, a perennial, 

indigenous to southern Europe, growing in the form of a 
rush some three feet high, producing small ‘tubers the size 
of:a common bean, and called by the Valencians ‘ Chufas’, 
18979 Louisville (U.§.) Home § Farnezs Apr., My hogs had 
no corn. They had abundance of chufas with the run of 
potato pinder and pea fields. 7 ae x 

Chuff (tfof), s6.1- Also 5-7 chuffe, (8 chough). 
{Origin unknown, In 17th c. sometimes spelt 
‘chough by confasion with, or play on,.the name of 
the bird.] : : 

1. A rustic, boor, clown, churl. 

c%440 Promp, Parv.77/ Choffe or chtiffe, rusticus. 1899 
Nasue ween pee (1871) 92 All cobbing country chuffs, 

_ on. . 


401 
ré99 B. Jonson Ev. Afan ont Hunt. Pref. 54 A wretched 
hob-nail’d Chuffe. 1631 Bratuwarr Whimeies, Char. 

"edler 138 Hee carries his trinkilo’s about him; which 
makes the countrey choughs esteeme him a man of prize, 
1715 Kersey, Chu, 2 Country-clown. So 172x in Battey. 

2. Generally applied opprobriously, with a fitting 
epithet, to any person disliked; esp. a. a rude 
coarse churlish fellow; b. a miser, a close avari- 
cious man. Cf. door, chetrl, carl, birkie, etc. 

c14go Henryson Mor, Fab. 66 Though yee would thig, 
you verie Churlish chuffe. 1564 Bucon Disf/. Popish Mass 
(1844) 269 Ye eat up all yo ves..O cankered carts! O 
churlish chuffs! 1879 Munpay Mirr. Mut. in Farr’s S. P, 
Eliz, (3845) 1. 230 The wealthy chuffe, that makes his gold 
his god, 2892 NAsHe?. Penilesse (ed.2) 6b, An old straddling 
usurer..a fat chuffe it was. 1996 Suaxs. x Hex. ZV, 0. it, 
93 Ye gorbellied knaues.. ye Fat Chuffes. 1602 22d Pé, 
Return fr. Parnass. 1, ii. (Arb.) 11 Where thick-skin chuffes 
laugh at 2 schollers need. 1608 Torsent Serfents 780 The 
incivility of the rude chuffe, his host the citizen. 166! 
R. L’'Estrancr Vis, Quev, (1708) 83 There knockt at the 
Gate a Rich Penurious Chuff. 1694 — /'adles 315 A less 
generous Chuff..would have hugg’d his bags to the last, 
182z Scorr Nigel viii, The father is held a close chuff, 
1848 L. Hunt Far /foney xii. 168 Some greedy chuff of a 
millionaire, 188: Leicestersh.. Gloss. (zz. D. S.) 

+Chuff, 52.2. Obs. [Origin unknown.] A cheek 
swollen or puffed with fat; also, the muzzle of 
beasts. 

xsgo Pause. 208/r Chuffe, Jouffe. 16x Cotcr., Afourye, 
the face, 2 part of the face about the mouth (most properly) 
of beasts; the muzzle or chuffe. 

Chuff (t{of), ¢.! Ods. exc. dial, [Belongs to 
Cuorr sb.2; cf. CHUFFY a.?] 

1. Swollen or puffed out with fat ; chubby. 

1609 HotLand Am, Marcell, xxx\. ii. 399 By reason of 
their fat chuffe-necks they are monstrously deformed. 1688 
R, Houme Armoury ui. 427/1 Chuffe, or puff Cheeks, or blob 
Cheeks [are] great and swelling out. x18zx Crare V4d), 
Minstr, 11, 27 His chuff cheeks dimpling in a fondlin 
smile. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss. (E. D.S.) 1887 Kentish 
Gloss. (E.D.S.), Chiff, fat, chubby. 

2. Pleased satisfied, happy. d7a/. 

©1860 in Northampton Dial, I saw the old man and he 
looked as chuff as ever, although he is between 80 and 
1876 Afid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chugf, expressive of a 
state of hilarious satisfaction, whether outwardly exhibited 
or not..' As chuffasa cheese ’, ‘As chuff as anapple’. 1881 
Leicestersh, Gloss. (I. D. 8.) Chu, pleased, delighted, 
proud, conceited. ‘The children’s quite chuff to come. 
3888 Sheffield Gloss. (E. D.S.) Chuff, proud, pleased. ‘Thar 
rare an’ chuff o’ that dog o’ thoine. 

uff, a.2 Obs. exc. dial. 
sb.) In Parish and Shaw Kentish Dial. 1887, this 


1883 Sranvnurst neis m. (Arb.) 91 With chuffe chaffe 
wynesops lyke a gourd bourrachoe replennisht. 

+Chu-ffer. Os. rare—!, = CHUFF sd] 2. 
{Ap to be f. the vb. chaff implied in Cnurr- 
tna.] (afp.) Deceiver, cheat, impostor. 


1460 Towneley Myst., Crucifixio 2x6 Herkyns now what 
sholle botalle OF this fais chuffer here [christ] 


+ Chuffily (tferfil), ado. Obs. exe. déal. [E. 
Cxurry!+-nx2.] In a chuffy or surly manner. 
2748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VIL. lv. 194 ‘ Whose is 
this?’ ‘Mine, sir’, chuffily said Jobn. 
Chuffiness (tfufinés). Obs. exc. dial. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.]’ Chniffy state or quality, rudeness, 
churlishness, clownishness. 
2731-1800 Bar.ey, Chzfiness, clownishness. 1809-12 
Mar, Epceworts Absentee x. In spite of the cbuffiness of 
his appearance and churlishness of his speech, 


+ Chafing, vi. sb. Obs. rare—', [Of unknown 
history: it implies a vb. chaff: cf CHUFFER.] 
(app.y Cheating, deceit, falsehood, 


1200 Oran 12177 Patt wass chuffinng, & falls & fizrd, 
& tare lech pe deofell. 
Ch: (Uf), 21 Obs. exc. dial, [f., CHUFF 


sb.1] Clownish, churlish, rude, surly, morose. 

axgoo Drypen Ovid, Story.of Steilio, & chuffy lad‘ [dari 
puer oris et audax| was by. 1715 Kersey, Chupy, clown- 
ish, rough, rude. So x721-x800 in Battey, 1877 Holder. 
ness Gloss., Chuffy, saucy. 1888 Shegield Gloss. Chufy, 
fussy, proud, conceited, 


CHUM. 


Chuffy (fof), 2.2 Obs. exe. dial, [f. Curr 
$6.24 -¥4,] “Fat, swollen or puffed out with fat, 
esp. of the cheeks ;. plump-cheeked ; chubby. 

1611 Corcr., Giffard .. Chuffie, full-cheekt; swollen or 

uft vp, in the face, and throat. — Mourrn ., Chuffie, 

road, out-standing, like the face of a Lyon, muzzle of an 

Oxe, etc. 1914 Lond. Gaz. No. 5274/11 A lusty brown 
chuffy Woman. 1774 Westm, Map. Xl. 93 The chuffy cit 
[may] his porter swill, 1786 Burns Earnest Cry & Prayer 
viii, A chuffie vintner. «1825 Somer ee Voe., Chufgfy 
+.means fat and fleshy, particularly in the checks. 1883 
Hampsh. Gloss, (E, D. §.), Chuffy, broad-faced, healthy. 

b. chuffy brick: a brick puffed out by the escape 
of ratified air or steam during burning (0.). 

c. Comb. Chiffy-cheeked adj. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. u. iti, Bessy Feetock's chuffy- 
cheeked wain [=wean]. 1879 JAMIESON, Chuffe-cheeks, a 
ludicrous designation given to a full-faced child. 

Chugh, obs. form of Cnovcs. 

Chuis, obs. Sc. form of Cuooss z, 

Chuk, chukke, obs. forms of CHUCK, 

Chukey, obs. form of CHory sd, 

([Chukis (Jam.), bad form of chotkis=chokes: 
see CHOKE si,2] 


+ Chull(e=zch'uile, ich walle, Twill: sce Ice. 

1175 Lamb, Hom, 213 To pe one ich chulle trusten. 
€ 1320 Cast. Loue 962, 1 chulle pe batayle nyme. 1578 
Wuertstone end Pt. Promos § Cass. ut. ii, 21 Rapar. What, 
bytest thou, hobelunch? ‘Yo. Yea, that chull. 

+Chulle, v. Obs. [a. ONF. chozler, choller, 
cheoller, to drive a ball with the foot, play football 
with: in central OF. ceouler, gorler, sozler, in 
med.L. cheolare, ceolare, solere. Still used in Fr. 
dial., where chole, choule, in North Normandy, 
sole, sole in S. Normandy, Brittany, Maine, is the 
name of a well-known football game: cf. Sour 
v2] Todrive with the foot, as a football ; to kick 
abont, toss or bandy about. 

138. Wycur Sed, i’&s. II. 280 Cristene men ben chullid, 
now wib popis, and now with bishopis.. now wip prelatis 
under bishopis: and now hei clouten per shone wip censuris, 
ns who shulde chulle a foot balle. Ya ee Morte Arth, 
1444 Thane sais syr Gawayne, ‘so me God helpe! We hafe 
bene chased to daye, and chullede as hares’, 2a 1400 0, 


Jrode of po World Royal MS. x7 B. xvii. 101. (?¢ 1425), Tho 


world makus a mon to ryse and falle, And chulles hym as 
men don a balie, That is casten fro hande to hande. 

+ Chuller, Obs, Also 5 choller. (See quot.) 

1483 Cath. Angi. 64 A Choller (MS. A. Chullere), guestor. 
(Editor cites ‘freres and chulleris’ /v0 ‘an unpublished 
tract of Wyclif, ina MS, of Trin. Coll. Dublin’) 

Chum (t{am), sb. Now cof/og. Also8 chumm., 
[Recorded only since ¢1684. A well-known con- 
jecture is that it was a familiar abbreviation of 
chamber-fellow, chamber-mate, or the like. But no 
historical proof or connecting link has been found.] 

Onewho shares apartments with another or others, 
one who lodges or resides in the same room or 
rooms: ‘achamber-fellow, a term used in the uni- 
versities’ (J.); also, more generally, 2 habitual 
companion, an associate, an intimate friend. Now 
chiefly in familiar colloquial use with school-boys, 
fellow-students ; also with criminals, convicts, etc. 

1684 Creecu Theocritus, Idyll xii. Ded., Tomy chum Mr, 
Hody of Wadham College. ¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Chum, «a Chamber-fellow, or constant Companion. 3691 
Long Vacation Ded. « Thou and I were Chums together at 
Brazenose College. 1718 Freethinker No. 17. 117, L.. 
quarrel with my Chum every Night. 1749 Fre.pinc Tom 
Jones vi. xi, He had no doubt... but that his chum was 
certainly the thief. 1771 Smotiert Heth. Cl. (1825) 65 
My college chum, Sir Reginald Bently. 1798 Axti-Yacobin 
No. 31. 188 'Co-occupants of the same room in a house let 
out at a small rent by the week.'—-There is no single word 
in English which expresses so complicated a relation, except 
perhaps the cant term of chez, formerly in use at our Uni- 
versities, 1812 J. H. Vaux Mash Dict., Chan, a fellow 
prisoner in a jail, hulk, etc. ; so there are new chums and 
old chums, 328x9 — AZem, I. xii, 133 Our society [in Jail] 
was increased by several new chums before the sessions. 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. II. 90 The parson had been a 
chum of his father’s at Oxford. 2826 Souruzy Vind, Eeeles. 
Axel. 502 The students were friends and chums, a word so 
nearly obsolete, that it may be proper, perhaps, to explain it, 
as meaning ‘chamber-fellows’. 1884 ‘TuackERay Wewconres 
I. 42 He and an Indian chum of his. 1860 Ad ¥. Round | 
No. 5. #6 My chum at Eton, 1882 Miss Bravvon Jet. 
Royad I}. viii. 148 Leonard and she are great chums. 

b. In Australia: néw chem, a fresh immigrant, 
a‘ greenhorn’ ; o/d chu, an old and experienced 


settler, . ; 

1886 P. CLARKE (¢ét/e) The ‘New Chum’ in Australia.,A 
man often means by it, ‘There’s a poor weak-minded igno- 
rant fool. .Alll that he has learnt is but of little avail to bim, 
nay, perhaps may hinder his graduating as an old chum. 
He's got to be educated all over again’. 

2. Conrb, chum-master, chum-ticket; see quot. 

1838 J. Granr SZ, Lond. 52 When there is more than one 
person to each room .. the new-comers are, what is called 
* chummed’ on the previous inmates .. When a prisoner is 
first confined within the walls, he is entitled to what -is 
termed a ‘chum ticket’, which is a small piece of paper on 
which one of the officers of the prison, called the chum- 
master, writes the name of the party, and the number of the 
room in which he is to be ‘chummed’, : : 

Chum (tfom), v. collog. [£. prec.] : 

1. zé. To'share chambers, to live together.” 

1730 Westev IVs. (1872) XPT: 20 There =< honest 

: A 


CHUMBLE. 


fellows in College, who would be willing to chum in one of 
them, .« @1867 ‘Tos TayLor Tex, Crown Office Row xi. 57 
Good-bye, old rooms, where we chummed years, without a 
single fight. 2878.12. Rosertson in Colonies § India 24 
Aug., I had adopted a common and convenient Indian 
fashion and was ‘chumming’ witha friend. 

Jig. 319762 Cuurcnit, Ghost 441 (Hoppe) Wits forced to 
chum with common sense. ats a 
“2. thans. To chum one person on another: to 
put as an occupant of the same rooms, 
+ 2837 Dickens Pickw, xl, You'll be chummed on somebody 
to-morrow. 1838 J. Grant Sé, Lond. 52 New-comers are 
what is called ‘chummed’ on the previous inmates, 1872 
M. Cortins Mrg. & Merch. Y1. v. 143 She.. found herself 
*chummed’ upon a young person who turned ont to-be..a 
- -slattern. ‘ z 

Hence Chumming w/, sb. 

1838 J. Grant S#, Loud, go ‘Chumming’ and other in- 
ternal ‘arrangements of the prison. 1876 Cornhill Mag. 
XXXII. 444 Solitary study kept him from chumming with 
his fellows. 

Chu'mble, v. dia/. Also 9 chamble, chimble. 
[ef. Coun, Coamp.] To gnaw, nibble, peck. 

1821 Crare Vill, Minstr. 1. 94 Hips and haws .. That 
chumbled lie about their hole. Jérd, 1. 202 The little 
chumbling mouse Gnarls the dead leaves for her house. 
1879 Shropsh. Word-bk., Dunna put the canary so much sid 
to chamble an’ flirt about. 188: Ledcestersh. Gloss. 5.v., 
*Woon’t ’e chimble a wa’nut?’? ‘The rots 'a bin chimblin’ 
the hee’ Mod. Northampton Dial., 1 saw a rat sitting 
chimbling rushes by the side of the brook. 

Chumhood, wonce-wd. [f. CHum sd.: see -HOOD.] 
The condition or relation of a chum or chums. 

1883 W. J. Surtu in 19¢% Cent, Nov. 849 The ‘ bumptious- 
ness “ observable in the early days of ‘ new chumhood ’. 

Chumilay, -ley, dial. and Sc. ff. of Cammy. 

Chummage (t{y'médg).  [f. Coum+-ace.] 

1. The system of ‘chumming’ one person upon 
another ; the quartering of two or more persons in 
one room, Hence chzmmage-ticket. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, You'll have a chummage ticket 
upon twenty-seven in the third, and them as is in the room 
will be your chums, 1859 SALA 7%. round Clock (1861) 103 
The time-honoured system of ‘chummage’, or quartering 
two or more collegians in one room, and allowing the richest 
to pay his companions a stipulated sum to go out and find 
quarters elsewhere. . 

@. The fee demanded of a ‘new chum’ (visor 
slang), or that paid as described in prec. quot. 

1777 Howarp Prisons Eng. 16 A cruel custom obtains in 
most of our gaols, which is that of the prisoners demanding 
of'a new comer, garnish, footing, or (as it is called in some 
of the London gaols)chummage. 1837 Dickens Pickw, xlii, 
‘The regular chummage is two-and-sixpence, 

Chummery (t{o'mari). ([f. Caum+-ery.J = 
CauMuHOoD ; also the quarters occupied by chums. 

1877 Besant & Rice Sou af Vile. 196 Jack and her father 
lived in bachelor chummery, 

Chummy (t/e'mi), 52.1 dial, and low collog. [f. 
chumley =Cuntner.}] A chimney-sweeper’s boy. 

1836-9 Dickens S%. Boz (1866) 105 He'ad been a chummy, 
1844 Tuackeray Greenwich Wks. 1886, XXIII, 380 The hall 
.. was decorated with banners and escutcheons of deceased 
chummies. 1859 W. Grecory Zgyft I. 154 Hisshrill voice 
high up aloft, like a chummy’s on a London summer morn. 

Chummy (tfo'mi), 54.2 collog, [f. Coom+-x4 
dim. safix) = CHUM. 

3864 Gitpert Bad Ballads, Etiquette, Old chummies at 
the Charterhouse were Robinson and he. 

Chummy (tami), a. collog. [f. Coum+-¥1] 
Intimate, sociable. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 536/2,1.. saw them form into 
small chummy groups. 1888 //ust. Lond. News Xmas No. 
7/t Be as chummy with him as you can. 

Chump (tfemp). [Of modern formation: app. 
a parallel form to Cuunx, perh. influenced in 
form by association with chop, or. with lunp, 
stump, chump. (Prof.Skeat compares Icel. £umbr, 
Aubbr, a chopping, cutting, and 42ebda to chop.)] 

1, A short thick lump of wood chopped or sawn 
off from timber ; an end-piece, 

«1903 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 198 A Chump of Wood. 183 
Lanpor Afisc. (1846) IT. 662 While the broad chump. .Stron 
with internal fire .. heats the chamber round from morn il 
night. 1863 Gro. Exior Romole u. i, She fetched a hatchet 
..and showing him 2 chump .. asked him if he would chop 
that up for her. 1884 Chal. Frid,_x8 Oct. 658/z, 

. 2. The thick blunt end of anything ; also chip. 
end : esp. the thick end of a loin of mutton. : 

186x Dickens Gt, Exgect, I. 153 As if they had been un- 


skilfully cut off the chump-end of something, 2880 BLAck- 


more Mary Anerley I, vi.64 The chump of the spine of the 

Wolds, which hulks up at last into Flamborough Head. 
b. Jocosely applied tothe head. Of his chump 

(vulgar): § off his head’, ont of his senses. 

3877 Besant & Rice Son of Vale. u. xxiv. a7 ‘Master’, 
he said, ‘have gone off his chump—that’s all’. - 

- 8. fig. A’ man as’ unintelligent as a‘chump of 
wood; a block, blockhead (cf. Buook sd, 15). 

1883 Hawzey Smarr Af Fendt HH, i. 29 Such 2 long- 
winded old chump at telling a story, 1887 Pal? Mall G. 
a Feb. 10/2 Frank audibly remarked! ‘ This manisa chump. 
I. could go. this minute and do better than that’... Zé7d. 
23 Aue. 3/1, I told the chumps they'd get noticed if they 
didn’t keep out of the way. : . at 

4, Chump-chop, a chop from the chump-end. 

1883 Daily News 29 Sept: 3/6 A splendid dish of Irish 
stew, witha large chump chopinit. "9 - |; 
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Chump, v. [f. Caamr, with mimetic modifica- 
tion.] -To champ with a duller sound ; to munch. 

28gg ‘THackeray Wewcomes (1887) U1. xiv. 164 Sir Brian 
reads his letters and chumps his dry toast. . 

Chumpish (tfompif), 2. [? £ Caumr +-181 1] 
Blockish, sullen. .. : 

1580 Stoney Arcadia (1622) 391 With chumpish lookes, 
hard words, and secret nips, Grumbling at her when she 
his kindnesse sought. 

Chumpy (iprmpi), a. [f. Coop +-x2.] Short 
and stout, thickset, dumpy. : 

188, JearFreson Real Ld. Byron xx, This broad-breasted, 
full waisted, ‘chumpy’ girl countess. 1886.5. H”. Lincolush. 
Gloss. (E. D.S.), She's 2 chumpy little lass. 

Chumship (t{emfip). [f. Cau3r+-sntr.] The 
state or condition of being chums. 7 

1835 De Quincey in Tait's Mag. 11. 767 The practice of 
chumship prevailed [at Oxford in 17th c.J; ever set of 
chambers was by two co-occupants; they had 
generally the same bedroom, and a common study; and 
they were called chums, 1871 Zcho 27 Feb., I lost.. various 
other little things, during my ‘chumship‘ with the thief. 

+ Chun, Obs. exc. dial. [app. from same root 
as CHINE; cf. esp. the 16th c. chyztze.] ; 

1. Mining. A \eading of clay or other soft soil 
setting between two hard sides and sinking down. 

29747 Hooson Mincr’s Dict. Eiijb, There is more to be 
said of these Chuns, but it will fall in more Pat, when we 
come to Founder. 

b. (See quot.) 

1886 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chun, a crack in the finger 
or hand, from frost, or from dryness of the skin, 

2. Sc. ‘The sprouts or germs of barley, in the 
process of making malt; also, the shoots of pota- 
toes beginning to spring in the heap. Gall., 
Dumfr.’ (Jamieson). Hence Chun z. 

* To chun Potatoes, is, in turning them to prevent vegeta- 
tion, to nip off the shoots which break out from what are 
called the een, or eyes’ (Jam.). 

|tChunam. (tfena‘m). Forms: 7- chinam, 
chenam, 8- chunam., [Tamil chizzam lime, 
ground mortar, f. Skt. charza any powder, lime, 
{. chitrz to pulverize.} Cement or plaster largely 
used in India, made of shell-lime and sea-sand. 

3689 Madras Consultations in Wheeler I. 168 (Y.) Stores 
of Brick, Iron, Stones, and Chenam. | 1698 Fryer Acc. £. 
India & P.1,¥.40 The Natives chew it with Chinam (Lime 
of calcined Oyster-Shells). 2763 Verrust in Phil. Trans. 
LILI. 266 Our new room. .as strong as bricks and chunam 
could make it. 1799 Naval Chron. Il. 51 The Chunam used 
in the East Indies to cover the bottoms of ships. 1832 
Marryar NV, Forster xxxvili, A... hall, coated and floored 
with chunam, 1857 S. Osnorn Quedak iv. 58 A small box 
of fine white chunam, made from the lime procured from 
burnt sea-shells. 1865 J. Cameron Mfalay. Ind. 76 Kept 
beautifully white with chenam. . 

b. attrib. , 

2791 AnpEnson Corr, 63 The Farmer .. has a Brick and 
Chunam Vat. 1813 J. Fornes Oriental Mem, 1.208 Chunan 
Coverings of Temples, 1847 Mrs, Sucrwoon Life 448 On 
the cold chunam floor. 1859 Laxe Wand. India 149 The 
head of the chunam tomb. ; 

| Chuna‘m, zv. [f. prec.] To cover or plaster 
with chunam. Hence Chunea‘mmed #//. a. ° 

1687 in Wheeler Afadras I. 168 (Y.) To get..jars. .to put 
wheat in, and chenam them up. 18go T. C. Davspate 9ru/. 
Ind. Archipelago 163 Boats payed with blacking, or even 
chunamed. 1865 J. Cameron Malay. Ind. 76 The pillars 
and walls are chenammed to a snowy whiteness. x859 R. 
Burton Centr. Afr. in Frat. Geogr. Soc. RXIX. 46 A long 
upper room. . which opens upon a chunamed terrace. 

Chunk? (tfeonk). colfog. and dial. [app. a 
modification of Cuuck. Esp. common in U.S] 

1. A thick, more or less cuboidal, lump, cut off 
anything ; e.g. wood, bread, cheese, meat, etc.” 

r69x Ray S. § £, Country Wds(E.D.S.), Chuck, a great 
chip..In other countries [=districts] they call it a chunk. 
184 Catuin MV, Amer, Ind. (1844) I. xvi. 116 Chunks of this 
marrow-fat are cut off. 1856 Kane Avct, £xfl..1]. i,ag A 
chunk of frozen walrus-beef, 1889 7¥mes 17 Feb. 9 A con- 
siderable qaaiey of this kind of gold ..in the'state of 
chunks and flakes of some size, 1882 Besant A Sorts 83 
Give him a chunk of wood to whittle. 1888 Berksi. Gloss. 
(E.D,S.), Chunks, split pieces of firewood of more uniform 
thickness than chumps... - 


' fig. 23860 New Yorkin Slices, Theatre (Bartl.), Now 


and then a small chunk of sentiment or patriotism or phil- 


xxix. 219 Pay out the information in small chunks. 
2.fatirib, and Contd. as chunk firewood ; chunk- 
head (U.S.), a serpent of the rattlesnake family. 
1880 Libr. Univ. ‘Knowl. IV. 3x4 Copperhead .. called 
*deafadder’, and chunk-head’, "1888 4. Aforuine News 
(Hull) 25 Oct. 2/4 For sale, Chunk Firewood, 1s. per ewt. 
Hence Chunk v. U.S. collog.,.‘to throw sticks 
or chips at one’ (Bartlett), a - 
Chunk,’ chunky. [From chunghke a game 
played by the Cherokees and other North American 
indians, consisting in-trundling a‘stone disc, and 
throwing a pole or dart to fall near it, See Bar- 
tramin Zrans. Amer. Ethnol. Soc. TI. 3.34 (1853), 
Adair Hist. Amer. Ind. (1775) 401.] -°: 


. anthropyis thrown in, 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly 


Chuih- or Chunky-yard, a-name given by the | 


traders to a square area surrounded by a bank’in- 
Creck towns, used for ceremonials and games (in-_ 
cluding that’of chznghe). Chek or chanky pole; 
a pine-tree pillar on a low mound in the’ centre ‘of 
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the chunk-yard, on the top of which was placed an 
object to shoot at. - 7 iy ek 

1973 Bartram Trav. Florida 518 (Bartl.) Vast tetragon 
terraces, chunk-yards, and obelisks or pillars of wood. 1860 


* Tuoreau Lett. (1865) 189 That memorable stone ‘chunk 


yard’. 1865 Luasock Prek. Times (1869) 259 The ‘ chunk- 
yards’ ., are sometimes from 6 to 9 hundred feet in length, 

feo largest in the older -towns .: In the centre is a low 
mound, on which stands the chunk-pole. : ' 

Chunky (t{o-nki), 2. U.S. collog. [f-Cauxk! 
+-x1.] Of broad stout build’; thickset, ‘ stumpy’. 

1856 Kane Arct.-Exfi. U1. xti. 124 Their chief .. a short 
chunky fellow. 1884 Century Alag. Jan. 370/2 The chunky’ 
Dutch pilot. - : : : 

‘Hence Chunkiness,. - 

1879 Daily News 8 Jan. 4/7 Toughness, chunkiness, and 
of course ‘pluck’, not girlish beauty, not’ hair of gold and 
eyes that mock the violet, are the charms of Mrs, Anderson, 

Chunter (tfunte:), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 
chunner, 7 chounter, 9 chunder, [App. of 
imitative formation.] To mutter, murmur; to - 
grumble, ‘find fault; complain. 3 


1599 Broughton's Lett. x. 35 Your heyfer..must..wander 
alone and chunner out an Heathenish conceit of descending 
into the world of soules poetically. ¢x690 BLE, Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Chounter, to talk pertly, and (sometimes) angrily. 
2788 Marsuaty Provinc. E. Yorksh. (E. D. S. Repr. Gloss.), 

Aunter, .to express discontent about trifles. 1847-78 Hat- 
LIWELL, Chunter .. also spelt chunner and chunder. 1870 
IE. Peacock Ralf Shirl, UW. 117 Th’ capt'n went away 
chunterin’. j 

Hence Chuntering vd/. sb, and ppl. a. 

1832 Mrs. Joocoop Vorksh. Dial. (1863) He is a chunter- 
ing sort of fellow, never contented. 1876 IVhitby Gloss., 
‘A chuntering bout’, a fit of sulkiness with impertinence.~ 

|| Chupatty (t{ipacti). Azglo-Iid, Also chow- 
patty, -ie. [Mindi chapaii.} A small cake of 
unleavened bread, generally made of coarse wheaten 
meal, flattened with the hand, and baked on a2 
griddle, ‘The usual form of native bread and the 
staple food of Upper India’ (Yule). 

z810 WiLLiaMson £. Judia Vade Afec. IT, 348 (¥.) Chow- 
patties or bannocks, 1858 J. B. Norton Jopics 67 The 
passage of the chupatties attracted little attention, and 
every sign seems to have been neglected. 288 McCarty 
Own Time 11. xxxit. 65. 1883 FP. M.Crawroro Jf. Isaacs 
v. a7 a8 give him a chowpatti .. to keep his wretched old 

ive, 


ly A 

) Chuprassy (t{ipra‘si). [Hindi chaprasz the 
bearer of a chapras or official badge.] A wearer 
of an official badge; spec. an attendant, messenger, 
or henchman, occupying an important position in 
the households of Indian landowners. 

1828 Hever Judianz Friis. (1861) II. xxv. 104 In our way 
We were met by twenty chuprasses, 1845 StTocqueLeR 
Handbhk, Brit. India (1854) 119 The... chuprassy .. or mes- 
senger, carries letters, runs by palankeens, stands behind 
carriages, and is altogether a functionary of consequence. 
1883 F, M. Crawrorp Ar, Isaacs i. 9, I wended my way 
through verandahs and corridors, preceded by a chuprassie. 

|| Chuz-, an obs. repr. of German Az7~ in such 
titles as churfurst = kuzfiirst, electoral prince, 
elector, churmark=k1rmark, mark ‘governed by 
an elector (in place of a markevaf). : : 

1634 Cuarsan 4 (phousus Plays 1873 III. 205 Churfurst 
of Mentz, if thou play thy part. 1798 Revie Population 
(1878) 249 In the churmark of Brandenburgh. 

hurch (t{etf), 5d. Forms: a. 1 cirice, cyrice, 
2-3 chiriche, -eche, chyreche, 3 churiche(7), 
-echo, chereche. 8. 1~2 circe, oyrce, 2 chyrce, 
(cirke), 2-6 chirche, 3-6 chyrche, chercho, 
(4-6 chirch, chyrch, cherch), 3-6 churche, 6 * 
church. -Northern. 3 Orne. kirvke, 4-5 kirke, 
kyrke, 4-6 kyrk, 4-5 kirc, 4- kirk: sce’ Kirk. 
[Cherch, earlier churche, cherche, isa phonetically- 
spelt normal representative of ME. chirche (ur=er 
=ir, eg, birch, bird, first, chirnt, churl, churn, 
Aernel), the regular repr. of OE. ezrce; the fuller 
OE, cirzce, e¢vice gave the early ME. variant che- 
veche, chiriche.y (The form eyrice, often errone- 
isly assumed as the original, is only a later 
variant of cérite (with y from z before 7, as in 
oyrs-, Fyren, ete.) ; ¢ before original OE. y (umlaut 
of 22) could not give’ mode:n ch-, but only 2-, as 
in cyruel, eyrtel, eyre, kernel, kirtle, ME. Zire.) 

OL. ccrice, etree, corresp. to WGer. kfrvka, OS. 
kirtha, kerika (MLG, and MDu. erke, Du. her’, 
LG. herke, karke, kark, with ar:—er:—ir); OF ris. 
sstrehe, ssurhke, tsierka, tsiurk; OLIG. chirthha, 
also chirithha, chiricha,khirthha, hirthha, hiricha, 
later chzrcha, in Notker chfvihha, chflecha, chilcha 
(MHG, and: mod.G. 2érehe, in Upper Ger. dial. 
kilche, chilche); also ON. kirkia, kyrkja, Sw. 
kyrka,, Da. kirke' (thence Finn.. kirkko, Esth. 
hivvih, kirk, kerk; also OPruss, Afrkis), Cf. also- 


’ the Slavonic forms: OSlav. nprnt ext2y, roth c., 


TEPBELL ci#hy fem., later UpEUEBecr hive, MIPROBL 
cirkovt, Russ. uepKoBb cerkev', Bulg: yepKona, cer- 


‘Rova, Servian upKBa crkva, Slovenish cer4ev, Chekh 


cirkev (obs.), Pol. cerkéew (but only for‘ Greek 
church’), Lusat. cyrkey = E - ee 


. The OE. oblique forms cir ican,-cean, circan, -clan, present 


four types, *hirika, *kirilja, *kirka, *hirkja, but the twa 


a 
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last‘ may result’ from later contraction, and -caz, -cean 
may mean the same thing, viz. palatal ¢. The continental 
German forms point to *kirvika, *kirika, The Alemannic 
forms with 4, chilihha, kidche are on phonetic and other 

ounds admitted to have arisen out of the 7 type. The 

IN. is generally held to be derived from OL. (in the cércean 
form). Although the notion has been advanced that all 
the continental forms originated in the OE., in connexion 
with the early missionary labours of Englishmen in Ger- 
inany, this is philologically untenable; and the word is 
held on g grounds to be common WGer., and to go 
back at least to the-4th or sth c. (Long before they became 
Christians, the Germans were naturally acquainted with, 
and had names for, all the striking phenomena of Chris- 
tianity, as seen in the Roman provinces, and the missions 
outside.) In Slavonic, the word 1s generally thought to have 
been taken from Teutonic. 


The ulterior derivation has been keenly disputed. 
“The L, circus, and a Gothic word Aélzhz ‘ tower, 
upper chamber’ (app. originally Gaulish) have 
both been Boe (the latter suggested by the 


Alemannic chfiihha), but are set aside as unten- 


able; and there is now a general agreement among 
scholars in referring it to the Giek word xdptasdy, 
properly adj. § of the Lord, domdncetinz, dominical’ 
(f. «pros lord), which occurs, from the 3rd century 
at least, used substantively (sc. Ga, or the like) 
= house of the Lord’, as a name of the Christian 
house of worship. Of this the earliest cited in- 
stances are in the Apostolical Constitetions (11. 59), 
@ 300, the edict of Maximinus (303-13), cited by 
Eusebius (Zccd. Hist. 1X, 10) @ 324, the Councils 
of Ancyra 314 (Canon 1), Neo-Cesarea 314-23 
(Can. 5), and Laodicea.(Can. 28). Thenceforward 
it appears to have been in fairly common use in 
the East: e.g., Constantine named several churches 


built by him xuprand (Eusebius De Land. Const 
xvii). 

The chief objections to this derivation of the Teutonic 
(and Slavonic) name are the following. The ordinary name 
for ‘church’ in Gr. was éxxAnoia, and this (or Bacvlixy, 
Basttica) was the name which passed into Latin an 
all the Romanic langs.; also, into all the Celtic langs., 
Olr. cedais, Ir. and Gael. egdais, Manx aggtish, QWelsh 
ecluis, W. egiwys, Cornish egos, -¢s, -is, Breton i2és. Hence, 
an @ prioré unlikelihood that any other Greek name should 
have into the Teutonic te cape, Moreover, 
éxxdyota was actually adopted in Gothic, whereas aikhlésy6 
it occurs in the N.T. may times. But as the sense here is 
not that of the place of public worship, but of the Christian 
society or assembly, it forms no evidence against the co- 
existence of a Gothic repr. of xuptaxéy, in the sense of the 
‘Lord's house’. Besides, Ulphilas, as a native of Cappa- 
docia, born a.p. 318, belonged to the very region and Gime 
for which we have the most weighty evidence of the use of 
kvpcaxdy, as mentioned above, And as to the other Teutonic 
tribes, the fact is certain, in spite of its @ 4xior7 unlikelihood, 
that ecclesia was not accepted by them, At their conver. 
sion, Latin Christianity would naturally have given to them 
as to others, the name ecclesia (or basilica), if hirika had 
not already acquired too firm hold of the field. 

There are points of difficulty in the form of #irika and its 
gender. Its identification with xuptaxdy assumes the repre- 
sentation of Gr. v by @ in Teutonic. Ulphilas did not so 
represent v3 nor did he use z, but retained the Gothic 
letter corresponding in alphabetic place and form to Gr. Y, 
which he otherwise used for v or w. But, before the de- 
velopment ‘of umlaut, and-consequent evolution of y as a 
Teutonic sound, z was really the nearest Teutonic sound to 
v, and in point of fact is its usual representative. The 
change of grammatical form and gender has been variously 
explained: as evayyéAiov became in Gothic a weak fem, 
aiwagetlé, -76n3 so kvptaxdy, if adopted in Gothic, or in 
the corresponding stage of WGer., would in the same oR 

~ become £Yxjakd, -6xz, whence regularly WGer. -4a, OE. 
-ce;*but there are other instances’ in OHG. of feminines 
from-L, -2i2, Gr. -ov, as martira, organa, modGer. orgel 5 
and the form adopted may actually have been the Gr. pl. 
xiptaxd.” (The use of xvptaxj in Gr. appears too late to 


affect the question.) For the rest,'a word adopted in Ger- 
manic as *4277ak- would phonetically become *hirjik-, and 


this A anpied Ao WGer. ateg cara 4 also *hix, igor 
might,-by metathesis, give ivikja app. required for 
OE. crricean; but the OE. palatalization might simply be 
due to the prec, z as in ic, ME. ick, J pron. 

The main objections are historical: we do rot know the 
actual circumstances in which this less usual Gr. name 
became’so well known to all the Germanic tribes as to be- 
come practically the native name, and like austrdn- Easter, 
resist all the influence of Latin Christianity to supplant it ; 

- this too at'so early a date as to be brought to Britain 
(with many words ig wed the ontward_ apparatus of 
Christianity) -by the heathen Angles and Saxons, The 
question was: discussed already in the gth c. by Walafrid 
Strabo (ob.-849) in a noteworthy De Rebus Eccl. 
vii), where, after-giving the Greek derivation, he ascribes 
German knowledge and use of the word to the German 
mercenaries who: en; in military service under’ the 
Empire, and -refers 5 
provinces. ‘Beside that of the Goths, two-other possible 
channels are indicatéd by-Hildebrand, one of which, con- 
nected with the “éarly penetration of Christianity: from the 
Rhone valley into the Upper Rhine, is important, as tally: 
ing with a statement of Irenzeus, Bp. of Lyons in the andc. 
(Adu. Har. 1. x. § 2); and as explaining the proved exist- 
ence of place-names like Ktricheinz, Chiricunuillare, in 
Ellsasz, etc. before the days of Boniface. But it is by.no 


means necessary that there should have been a. single Aivika *|° 


in Germany itself; from 3x3 onward, Christian churches with 
their sacred vessels and ornaments were well-known ee 
of pillage to the German.invaders of the-Empire; ifthe 
first with which these madeacquaintance, wherever situated, 


ly-to the Goths in: the Greek” 


were called xuptacé; it would be quite.sufficient to necount - 


for their familiarity with the word, The Angles and Saxons 


-of provincial or national Churches, 
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had seen and sacked Roman and British churches in Gaul 
and Britain for centuries before they had them of their own. 
and, we-have every reason to believe, had known and 
spoken of them as civican during the whole of that period. 

‘The Latin of xuptaxdy, dominicus, was also in 
use at least from the time-of Cyprian (¢200-258), in the 
sense of ‘the house of God’ aedes sacra Domine, Toa 
certain extent it was adopted in Old Irish, where domnach 
(mod. dominach) became a frequent name of churches. The 

of Gr. xvpeaxéy church, xupiax} Sunday (in 
xith c, also ‘church’), L.dominicum church, dowinica, dies 
dominicus Sunday, Irish demhnach' church’ and ‘Sunday’, 
4s instructive. - 

‘The case for the derivation from xvptaxdy gains largely by 
the fact that no other conjecture offered will bear scientific 
statement, much less examination, For example, the sug- 
gestion that cirice might arise out of L. crucea (which 
actually gave OE. cryccle, now crutch), or some other 
derivative of L. crux, crucemt cross, is at variance with 
the simple facts of phonetic history.} 


A. Forms. 


a. civice, chiriche, chureche, etc. 

c825 Vesp. Psalterxxi. 23 [xxii. 22) In midle cirican ic herzo 
Se. 2830 Lorica Prayer in O. E. T. 174 Fore alle godes 
cirican. £874 O. E. Chron. an. 874 On Séa Marian ciricean 
(Laud 7S. cxxzzcyrican]. 971 Blickl. Hom. 197 Seo halige 
cirice Michaeles..on bare ciricean, @ 1000 Edgar's Canons 
§ 26 in Thorpe Lazs IL. 250 (Bosw.) Diet preostas cirican 
healdan.  103r O. E. Chron. (MS. K) an. 1031 In to XBes 
Cyrican on Cantware byri, ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 
Of holie chireche. ¢1z0g Lay. 16270 Chiriches (c1273 
chirches] fur-barnde. /é/d. 22111 He rarde churechen [1275 
cherches]. ax2g0 Prov. Ed/red 373 in O. £. Mise. 124 At 
chepynge and at chyreche. ¢1zso Kentish Sernt. ibid. 31 
Fram holi chereche. 


b. circe, chirche, churche, church, ce. 

870 Codex Aureus Inscript. in O. E, 7.175 Inn to Cristes 
circan. 975 Ruskw. Gosp. Matt. xvi, 18 on peem stane ic 
getimbre mine circae. c100e Ags. Gosp. ibid. (MS. A), 
Ofer pisne stan ic getimbrige mine cyrcean. ¢1160 /ation 
Gosp.ibid., Ich 3etymbrie mime chyrcan, @3132 0. £. Chron, 
(Laud MS.) 1127 Ofslagen an ane circe. 2178 An Bispel 
in Cott. Hout. 237 Pe hafedmen .. in halie cyrce.  ¢ 1275 
Lamb. Hom, 23 S gast to chirche, ¢z2og Lay, 16280 
Chirchen [c1275 Jich:-wulle arwre. ?@ x250 CAR# 2, 
Eadu, (@1066) in Cod. Digi. 1V. 204 Mid cirke and imid 
milne. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 41 Holi churche, ¢ 1340 
iano gr Ne eS ool chirche bet on hem lede. 
ex440 Pronzp. Paro, 75 Chyrche, ¢1480 Merlin xxv. 453 - 
Intothechirche. Jéid. 467 At Cherche. ? 

ec. kirrke, kirke, kirk, etc. 

Br. Txeopren IVil? (Thorpe 523) Into Sancte Paules 
Kirke. xogo Keret Wl (Thorpe 581) Into bere Kyrke. 
¢xz00 Ormn as And tatt iss Cristess kirrke. 2300 
Cursor M. 8300 (Cott.) To wirke..to dright a crafti ae 
[Gatt. and Farrf, kirke, Z7in. chirche], did. 10248 (Cott.) 
I na kirck agh tocumin. cx3a5 Metr. Hom, § Red in kirc 
on sundays. ¢x375 Barsour Sriuce iv. 1a Nothir off the 
kyrk, na seculer. crq00 Aol. Lol. 57 Wan any aucrous.. 
is canonizid in pe kirk.. aay Fe Ga chanouns of be 
chirche sey, etc. in &. E. Wills 131 That the kirkerevys 
of the parish chirch of Clerkenwell haue xiijs iiijd for to 
pend on the onourmentz of the same kirke. ¢xg50 Chaucer's 

veme 1296 That neither knew I kirke ne saint. 


B, . Sigification. 

While it results from what is stated above that Aivika, 
cirice, was originally applied to the building, it is clear that 
with the conversion of the T'eutonic nations, it was assumed 
as the naturalized equivalent of L. ecclesia, and used for 
that word in all its senses. Naturally the first of these 
would be as the name of the then one great religious or- 
ganization, the Catholic Church, and ally as rey 
sented by its ministers, the clergy or ecclesiastical order. 
The extension to other senses took place as these were 
practically Teac : 

The history of the OE, civice, or of the Teutonic kirika, 
is therefore not the history of the Church, or of its name in 
Christendom; this begins with the joint history of Gr. ex- 
xAyeia and its L. adoption ecclésia; about which all that 
need be said here is that the Gr. word, meaning etymolo- 

ically ‘the.body of the éexAnvoc or select counsellors’ was 
the name given by Solon to the public formal assembly of 
the Athenian people, and hence to the similar public as- 
semblies of other free Greek cities. By the LXX. it was used 


to transl. the Heb. 9p g@Aad the ‘congregation’ or as- 


sembly of Esrael met before the Lord, or conceived in their 
relation to him. In the N.T. the word has a twofold sense : 
a. (after the LXX.) the whole congregation of the faithful, 
the Christian Society, conceived of as one organism, the 
body of Christ; 8. (after classical Gr.), a particular local 
assembly of Christ’s enfranchised met for solemn purposes: 
in this sense it has a plural. From these arose the later de- 
velopments: the name of the assembly passed to that of the 
building set-apart for it: the sense of ‘the congregation of 
the faithful’ sought visible embodiment in outward organ- 
ization, which necessarily followed the lines of-provincial, 
national, and linguistic distinctions. Thus arose the notion 
as parts or branches of 
the Church universal or Catholic; and, with widening dif- 
ferences, doctrinal or administrative, there came the revolt 
of some‘of these from the increasingly centralized-organ- 
ization of the Catholic Church, and the formation of rival 
churches,.each claiming to be z/e church and rejecting the 
claim of the others. Thus arose the ‘first great division 
of the .Eestern and Western Church, the later separation 
of various national ‘reformed! churches from the unre- 


‘formed Western Church in the x6th c., the secession of 


urches from the reformed 


of congregations, 


‘ger 


r wroght. o marbel stan. .was pis temple sal: 


CHURCH: 


I. The building, the Lord’s house 

1. A building for public Christian worship, 
(Distinguished historically from a CHAPEL or 
Oratory, which is a building in some respect 
private, or not public in the widest sense.) 

Ancient distinctions, retained more or less in the Churches 
of England and Scotland, are those of Carueprat, Cot- 
LeGiATE, Aspey, and Parisu or Jarechial, church. (See 
also Metroroiiray.) Any place of worship subordinate 
to the public church of the parish was formerly called 
Cuaren (q.v.)3 but Zarcchial and district chapels are now 
usually called ‘Church’. In England the name has been 
only recently and partially extended to places of worship 
other than those of the national or ‘ Established’ Church, 
as those of Roman Catholics (since ¢ 1830-40) aud some Non- 
conformist Protestants. At present, its application is partly 
a question of social or individual taste, or of ecclesiastical 
principle or theory, partly (in popular apprehension) of the 
size and architecture of the building. ‘Thus, some would 
limit it to the historical place of worship of the parish, some 
extend it to all places of worship of that body which they 
recognize as ‘The Church’, and refuse it to all others; 
some would require the existence of certain features of ec- 
clesiastical architecture. But, generally speaking, in Eng- 
land the question ‘Is this a church or a chapel?’ would 
at present be understood to mean ‘Does it belong to the 
Church of England ortosome other religious denomination?’ 

In Scotland, ch#rch is applied to all Presbyterian places 
of worship, alike of the Established Church, and of the 
various voluntary bodies which have separated from it. 
Recently also extended to the chapels of Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics, Independents, and others generally. 

In U.S. church is, in general use, applied to all places of 
worship. Episcopalians however sometimes claim it exclu- 
sively aa their own; and other bodies in some cases _ use 
special names for their own buildings. In the British 
colonics generally, the usage of England and Scotland is 
combined, with more or less extension as in the U.S. 

vie Laws of K. Wihtred 2 Ciricean mundbyrd sie L. 
gcill,, swacinges. cgoo Laws of Alfred 6 Nxbbe bon ma 
dura bonne sio cirice. 1066 O. Z. Chron. (Laud MS.), Pas 
dages forbearn Cristes cyrce [Parker ATS. cyrc] on Cant- 
wara byrig. c1200 fy1n. Cold. Hom. 23 Ich leue pat 
chireche is holi godes hus on corde. and is cleped on boc 
hiviaca le. dovunicalis, pat is on englis louerdlich hus. 
271280 Sarmts’ Lives, St. Michael 75 (Horstm.) ‘Vo halewi 
churchene newe. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 38x Chyrchen he 
Jet rere also, «1300 Cursor AL, 29296 (Cott.) Pe..man pat 
kirkes brinnes. 7473 Warkw. C/von. 17 To be layede in 
the chyrche of Paulis. ¢1ggo Sir J. Cuexu S¥. Jatt. xviii. 
17 Yis word church into y° which we torn eccl[es]ia, is y* 
hous wheer y* outcalled do meet, and heer goddes word, 
and vse colmjmun praier. .it colm]meth of y* greek xupraxdy, 
which word served in ye p{riJmitiv church for y? colm]mons 
house of praier and sacramentes, as appeareth in Eusebius, 
which y° latins called dominicu[m]. 1563 Howstlies u. Right 
Use Ch. God 1. (1859) 154 The materiall Church. .is a place 
appointed .. for the people of God to resort together unto. 
1896 SHAKS, Averch, V7. 1. ii. x4 If to doe were as easie as to 
know what were good to doe, Chappels had beene Churches, 
and poore mens cottages Princes Pallaces. 1633 Herverr 
Tentple, Church-porch \xviii, When once thy foot enters 
the Church, be bare. 1712 Proeaux Direc. Ch. Wardens 
(ed. 4) 81 The Nave or Body of the Church, 1770 Gotvsm. 
Des. Vill. 12 The decent church that topp’d the neighb’rin, 
hill. x84x-4 Emerson £ss., Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 
30, I like the silent church before the service begins, better 
than any preaching. 

b. Parish church ; mother church, the cathedral 
church of a diocese, the original or principal 
church of a parish; zexder church, district church, 
etc. (See farther under these words.) 

€1386 Cuaucer Afiller’s T. 121 To the paryssh chirche .. 
This goode wyf went on an haliday. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars(x852) 80 The belles rynpynge in every parych cherch. 
1577-87 HounsneD Chron. LIL. 1228/1 Things belonging 
vnto parishchurches or cope, 1765-74 BLACKSTONE 
Contnt. 1, 112 If any..great lord, had a church within his 
own demesnes, distinct from the mother-church, in the 
nature of a private chapel. 1771 in Picton L’pool Auntie. 
Rec. (x886) 11. 277 The several Assistant or Under Churches 
or Chapels of this town, 1842 Burn £ccd. Law (ed, 9) 1. 
§ 5. 30x At the first there were many signs of the dependence 
of chapels on the mother church. “/d7d, § 8. 306f, hether 
a church be a parish church or only a Gres of ease. 1844 
Lincarp Azigio-Sacon Ch, (1858) 1, iv. 147 The chief minster 
was the cathedral or mother-church, 


C. In church, ot of chewrch, to church, from 
cheerch (without #he) were in early times used in 
this sense; but now only of the service in the 
building, or of the building with the service going 
on in it. See ro. 


2. Applied to public places of worship of any 
religion: as ‘}@, (formerly) to heathen temples, 


Mohammedan mosques. 

c893 K. JELFRED Ovos, 11, ii, § x Puss gebletsade Romulus 
..mid bara sweora blode ba ciricean, czago Gert. Ex 

196 Quane he3eden ¢ ipte fro, It wurde erde-dine, and fellen 
30 fele chirches and ide les mide. ¢:400 Desir. AGA 112675 
Kepers of the kirke [#.¢. the Palladium]. 1g26-34 TinpALy 
‘Acés xix. 37 Men whiche are nether robbers of churches, por 
yet despisers of youre goddes. [1535 Covern., churchrobbers, 
188 R. V. robbers of. kenipies| @ 3847 Ear Surrey ineid 
u. 5x6 Cassandra ...From Pallas church was drawn. 1569 
T. Unperpown tr. Ovia’s [bis v. 597, Lesimachus .. one of 
the bedels of Diana's church. 1600 Houtanp Livy 1x. xii. 
The Fregellones within fought. for their Church, and 
chimney [Arv aris ac focis). 1601 — Pliny II. #8 This 
stately Church of Juno Queen. 1632 Lirucow Zrav. 141 
The Turkes haue no Bels in their Churches. 


+b. also to the Jewish-temple. Ods.. 
Cursor M..8849 is kire (v.r. kirke, chirche) was 
4d, 10952 


51-2" 


Jamon. 
Zakari. preyed in pe chirche alone, =< 


CHURCH. 


e. In U. S., of late applied to places of meetin 
and religious exercise of various societies calle 
‘churches’. ee ‘ 
‘3. As an element in place names, church, cirice, 
is known from an early date. : 
ba Bapanora idl (Sweet, O. E, T. 449), To Sere stowe 
wet Cristes cirican [Christchurch]. 880-85 K. AEterep IVilt 
(Thorpe 488) Alt Hwitan cyrican [Whitchurch]. 

- IL. The (or a) Christian community, and its 
ecclesiastical organization. - 

4, The community or whole body of Christ’s 
faithful people collectively ; all who are spiritually 
united to Christ as ‘ Head of the Church’. More 
fally described as the Church Universal or Catholic. 

(Sometimesits external organization, sometimes its spiritual 
nature, is chiefly considered.) _ = 

e890 K. AELrrep Bada t. viii. § x Seo cirice on Breotone 
hwet hwugu fiec sibbe hzfde. Jbid. 1. xxvi, To Gere an- 
nesse Gere halgan Cristes cirican. axzooo Ags. Homtilies 
(Thorpe) II. 580 (Bosw.) Ealle Godes cyrcan sind getealde 
to anre cyrcan, and sco in 5 geladung, c1o0e Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xvi. 18 Pa eart Petrus, and ofer pisne stan ic 
timbrige mine cyricean. «1300 Cursor AL. 19498 Pat cristen 
kirc began to wast. 1382 Wyciir Zh. y. 23 Crist is heed 
ofthe chirche. ¢ 1380 — Se, ks, II]. 116 Furst we schul 
trow pat ber ys general chirche of angelys and seyntys 
in hevyn, and of alle pat schull be savyd. 1529 More 
Dial. Heresy u. Wks. 185/1 The chy therefore must 
nedes bee the comen knowen multitude of christen men 
good and bad togither, while y* church is here in erth. 
1560 Conf. Faith Scotl. xvi, That from the ning 
thair hes bein, now is, and to the end of the world salbe 
a Churche; that is to say, a company and multitude of 
men chosin of God, who rychtlie worschip and embrace 
him, by trew fayth in Christ Jesus, who is the only Head 
of the same Kirk .. which Kirk is Catholik, that is uni. 
versall, because it conteanes the Elect of all aiges, all 
realmes, nationis, and tounges. 1563 Ffomdilies u. Repair, 
Ch. (1859) 275 The Church, which is the company of Gods 
people. 1606 R. Freto Of the Church (1628) 1. i, This glo- 
rious Society of men and angels whom the most high God 
made capable of felicity and blisse is rightly named the 
Church of the living God. xg24 Warts Logic (1736) 9 
When one Man by the Word CAuych, shall understand ai 
that believe in Christ; and another by the Word Church 
means only the Church of Rome; they may both assent to 
this Proposition, There is no Salvation out of the Church, 
1837 Newman Par, Serne. U1. xvi. 245 The One Church is 
the whole body gathered together from all ages.  r8gx 
Ropertson Serm. Ser. 1v. ii. (1863) I, x4 The Church .. is 
that Body of men in whom the Spirit of God dwells as the 
Source of their excellence, and who exist on earth for the 
Purpose of exhibiting the Divine Life and the hidden order 
of Humanity. 1875 Jowerr Plato E11. 186 The Christian 
Church is even more an ideal than the Republic of Plato, 
and farther removed from any existing institution. 1876 E. 
MELtor Priesth, vi. 299 The Lord’s Supper is an ordinance 
designed forthe C/usc/, that is, for those who have received 
the Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and who have con- 
secrated themselves to Him, 

b. Church militant; the Church on earth con- 
sidered as warring against the powers of evil. 
(Sometimes used Jocularly in reference to actual 
warfare or polenict) Church triumphant: the 
portion of the church which has overcome the 
world, and entered into glory. 

3538 Bare Thre Lawes 1395 Thys congregacion is the 
true Church mylytaunt, 3 Lynpesay Monarche 4972 
Now lauboryng in to thy Kirk Militant, That we may, all, 
cum to thy kirk Tryumphant. 1gs2 Bh. Con. Prayer, 
Communion, Let us pray for the whole state of Christ's 
Church militant here in earth. 1633 Heaverr Temple 
(title) The Church Militant. 1827 Scorr /vauhoe xx, A 
monk of the church militant (alluding to a knight]. 1878 
Black's Guide Hampsh. (ed. 7) 135 Hugh Peters .. on this 
as on other occasions, proved his devotion to the church 
militant, 

c. Wistble Church: the church as visibly con- 
sisting of its professed members upon carth ; con- 
trasted with the church invisible, or mystical: 
see quots, - 

, 3962 Conf. Faith Scott, xvi, ‘This [the Catholik] Kirk is 
invisible, knowin onlie to God, who allone knoweth whome 
he hes chosin, and comprehendis alsweall the Elect that be 
departed, (commouniie called the Kirk Triumphant), as 
those that yit leve and feght against te and Sathan. 162 
Articles of Retig, xix, The Visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure Word 
of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same. 1594 Hooxer £eed. Po. 
un i, 89 Observing the difference first between the Church 
of God Mystical and Visible, then between the Visible 
sound and corrupted, sometimes more, sometimes less. 1638 
Cmiinowortn Relig, Prot. Ans. iv.'§ 53 The doctrine of 


Christ, the profession whereof constitutes the visible church, « 


the belief and obedience the invisible. /ééd. Answ. v. § 26 
The visible church ..a visible church .. are very different 
things the former -signifying the church catholic or the 
whole church ; the latter, a particular church or a part of 
the catholic. 188 Warptaw Congreg. Indefendency 48 


There isno such thing, in any strict propriety, as an 2z-' 


visible church. 1851 Ropertson Sera. Ser. w. ti, (869) L 
14 There is..a Church visible and a Church invisible; 
the latter consists of those spiritual persons who fulfil the 
notion of the Ideal Church—the former is the Church as it: 


exists in any particular age, embracing within it all who 


profess Christianity. 1885 ch. Quart. Rew. Jan. =F _ 
on ic 


Btiiy unscriptural figment, the Invisible Chur! 
only Invisible. Church known to Christian theology consists 
of the angels and the faithful Cepartet tole 

- a. The church as a-spiritual-society ‘separated. 


from the world” is often opposed tothe world. _ 


404. 


‘2610 Jx. Ropinson JVks. (1851) 11. 132 A company consist- 
ing though but of two or three, separated from the world, 
whether unchristian or antichristian, and gathered into the 
name of Christ ..is a Church. x6s5x Baxrer Jif. Baft. 82 
All Divines in their definition of Céurcé are agreed; that 
it is a Society of persons se) from the World, to God, 
or called out of the World, 1845 Parrison ong of Tours, 
Ess. (1889) 1. 4 Into the dust and heat of the Church's 
war with the world. 2882 Aled. Temp. Fred. J. 135 
The Church and the world are now only just waking up 
to a just sense of respons Mitty. 1888 Farrar Zveryday 
Chr. Life viii, We look round us on the so-called religious 
and the so-called irreligious world, on what calls itself the 
Church and on what is called the World. * 

5. A particular organized Christian society, con- 
sidered cither as the only true representative, or 
as a distinct branch, of the Church universal, sepa- 
rated by peculiarities of doctrine, worship, or 
organization, or confined to limits territorial or 
historical: e.g. the primitive church, the Latin 
Ch., Greek Ch., Orthodox Ch., Gallican Ch., 
Nestorian Ch., Ancient British Ch., Anglo-Saxon 
Ch., Lutheran Ch., Reformed Ch., Waldensian Ch., 
Ch. of England (see b.}, of Scotland, Free Ch. of 
Scotland, United Presbyterian Ch., American Epis- 
copal Ch., Methodist Episcopal Ch., etc. 

c8g0 K. AEtrrep Bade i. xiii, Fram 3am biscope Sxre 
Romaniscan cirician. /did, 1. xx, On Norbanhymbra 

ode and cirican. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chror. (1810) 138 
And pe Kirke of Scotland to Canterbirie ore se Obliged 
pam and band, asto ber primalte, cxgrz 1st Eng. Bh. Anter. 
(Arb.) Introd. 30/1 Ye moost deyle is ketters and kyt of, of 
the holy Romes chyrche, 1552 Ane. Hamitton Catech, 
(1884) 8 Legatnait and primat of the kirk of Scotland. 1580 
General Conf. Faith (Dunlop) II. 104 The trew christian 
faith.. received believed and de it by monie and sundrie 
notabil kirkis and realmes, but chiefly be the Kirke of 
Scotland, x6xz1 Bisne Pref 1b, ‘The Church of Rome— 
then a true Church, 264z R. Brooxe Eng. Episc. 62 That 
Antichristian Mock-Church. x6ss Futter Ch. Hist. 1, vi. 
§13 A Nationall Church being a large Room, it is hard to 
count all the Candles God lighted therein. 18:9 W. J. Fox 
Lect. ii, Wks. 1865 1, 169 The charge of persecution was 
applied alike to Batholic and Nonconformist Churches. 
z Lincarp Anglo-Sax, Ch. (1858) 1. App. 339 The 
British church formed an integral part of the universal 
church, agreeing in doctrine and discipline with the other 
Christian churches, 1887 Hurron in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
#3 In the hands of all the great missionary churches, 

oman Catholic, Calvinist, er, Wesleyan, and Uni- 
tarian. 1889 New Ch. jing. ay 233A list of the Min- 
isters of the New Church (Swedenborgian]. = 

b. Church of England, English or Anglican 
Ch, (ecclesia Anglicana): the English branch of 
the Western Church, which at the Reformation 
repudiated the supremacy of the Pope, and asserted 
that of the Sovereign over all persons and in all 
causes, ecclesiastical as well as temporal, in his 
dominions. : ; 

[xx69 Becker in Mat. Hist. T. Becket (1885) VII. 33 Au-* 
divit ecclesia Gallicana vos in causa ecclesia: Anglorum 
mutasse sententiam. 1213 Promissio Comituim ct Bar, ley 
Lit. Cantuar. No. 27 (Rolts) I. 2x Negocium quod inter 
Ecclesiam Anglicanam et ipsum Regem versatum est. 1390 
in J. Malverne Contn. Hieden (Rolls) UX. 225 ‘Touchant 
lestate de seint esglise d’Engleterre.) 1§32-3 Act Restraint 
Appeals, 24 Hen, VIII, c. 12 That Part of the said Body 
politick, called the Spirituality, now being usually called 
the English Church. 1534 ct of Supremacy, 26 Hen. VIII, 
c. 1 That the fg our Sovereign Lord .. shall be taken, 
accepted and reputed the only supreme Head in Earth of 
the Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia, 2848 
Act Uniformity, 2 §& 3 Edw. VI, ¢. + The Book of the 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, after the Use of 
the Church of England. a x600 Hooxenr Lecé. Pol. vin. i, 
2 We hold that there is not any man of the Church of 
England but the same man is also a member of the Com- 


monwealth; nor any man a memberof the Commonwealth, - 


which is not also of the Church of England. 1661 Cor 
poration Act, 13 Chas. IT, st. 2, ¢, 1 §12 The Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, according to the Rites of the Church of 
England. 1687 Jas, II in Alagd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 9x 
Those who calf themselves Church-of-England men. 1688 
T. Tramaccrer idid. 256 That illegal anti-Church-of-Eng- 
Jand Court. 1688-9 7oleration Act, 1 Will. § Mary i885 
Any Assembly of Persons dissenting from the Church of 
England, 31844 Lv. Broucnan Brit. Coust. xviii, (1862) 296 
The Church of England consists, strictly speaking, of the 
lay as well as the clerical members of that communion. 
1886 Lp. Sevuorne (ttc), Defence of the Church of England. 
ce. Established Church: the Church as by law 
established in any country, as the public or state- 
recognized form of religion, Chiefly used of the 
Churches of England and Scotland respectively. 
So State Church. : ‘ 
1660 Citas. II Dect. Eccles. Affairs 2g Oct. in Cobbett Part, 
Hist. (2808) IV. 135 We necd not profess the high’ affection 
and esteem we have for the Church of England, as it is ¢s- 
tablished bylaw. xzoo-z Act Settlentent, 104 33 Vil. IL!, 
c. 2. s.3 Shall join in Communion with the Church of Eng- 
Jand, as by Law established. - Carasty Life (1830) 
1. i. 72 It cannot be said of me.. that I left the Established 
Church, because I was never joined to it. 1840 Gen, P. 
Tnomeson Zxerc, (1842) V. 69 The oppressive sect which 
calls itself the established church. 1843 Canouisu in Lie 
xi, (4880) 303 A_document which makes-us..no longer 
ministers of the Established Church of Scotland. 1886 Lo, 
Seuvorne Def. Ch. Eug. ut..xvii. 295, I should say, that 
Established Churches are now in much more danger of being 


*-persecuted, than of persecuting. ~ 


6. The ecclesiastical and clerical organization of 
Christianity, or of a great Christian society, inter- 


CHURCH.. 


national, national; or other; ¢esf. The clergy and 
officers of this society collectively or as a corpora- 
tion having a continuous existence, and (in former 
times especially) as an estate of the realm. (In 
this sense ‘Church’ is often opposed to ‘ State’ or 
the political organization, the civil government.) 

(In early times Holy church was the common phrase in 
this sense ; see 7.) 

e696 Laws of K. Wiktred Preamb. /Ele had ciricean, 
805-831 Charter of Oswulf (O. E. T. 443), Pe hiora lond to 
peere cirican saldon. 1362 Lane. P. Pi. A. vir. 84 pe Chirche 
{3, be kirke] schal haue my Careyne And kepe mi Bones. 
e2440 Fortescue Ads. § Lim, Jfon. xi, (1885) 135 Pe Pos- 
sescions off pe chirche. ¢2450 Aferlin 95 Assembled the 
barons and the prelates of the cherche, and toke counseile. 
1621 Bk, Discipl. Ch. Scot. i, The’ Kirk of God ..is takin 
sumtymes for them that exercise spiritual function amongis 
the congregation .. The Kirke in this last sense hes a cer- 
taine power grantit be God. 1724 Watrs Zogic 1. iv. §6 A 
church .. sometimes .. means 2 synod of bishops or of pres 
byters; and in some places itis the pope anda general council. 
x726 Ayuirre Parerg. 167 The word Church..in these latter 
Days. .is put forthe Persons thatare ordain’d for the Minis. 
try of the Gospel, that is to say, the Clergy. Jbfd. 169 
Sometimes 'tis taken for the Prelacy thereof. 18:8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 94 Lands belonging to the church. 1837 
Newnan Par, Serm, TI xvi. 24 Speaking pailsicall » WE 
talk of the Clergy as the Church, 283 Ruskin Szones 
Ven, (1874) I. App. 358 ‘What we ridiculously call a separa- 
tion of ¢ church and State’ (as if the State were not, in all 
Christendom, necessarily also the Church), but ought to call 
a separation of lay and clerical officers. _ 

b. The clerical order or profession. Hence fo 
go into the Church, to take holy orders, become a 
clergyman; so fo be iu the Church, to leave the 
bar for the Church. 2 : 

1590 H.Swixsurne Treat. Test. 148 If his sonne shall goe 
to the Church. xgo1 F. Searry tr. Catian’s Geomancie 179 
The person..was a man of the Church. 727 A. Hastos 
New Acc, £. Ind. 1. xxi, 249 The Church feeds most on 
Fish, but not miraculously, for the poor Fishers dare sell 
none till the Priesthood is first served, 1841-4 Esiprson 
Ess,, Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I, 93 The merchant breeds his 
son for the church or the bar. 3865 Mrs. Rippet, World 
in Ch. iv. 59 You have really entered the church: I mean, 
done duty, preached, and so forth? : 

7. Holy church: a title commonly given to the 
Church Catholic, regarded as a divinely instituted 
and guided institution, speaking with authority, 
through its accredited organs. In early times often 
=the clergy or ecclesiastical authority, as in 6. 

c89p K. AELrrep Cura Past, 115 He onfeng done ealdor- 
dom Gere halgan ciericean [z. 7, ciricean). cx175 Lamd, 
Hom, 17 Gif he him nule rihtlechen for preoste na for 
halie chirche? c1z25 Creed in Rel, Antig. 1. 234, I love 
on Ge hali_gast, Al holi chirche stedefast. 1230 //ali 
BMeid, 21 For pi was wedlac ilahet in hali.chirche. 1297 
R, Grouc. (1724) 471 That holi churche he ssolde nou3t the 
Chateus there lette. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse, 2139 In 
stedfast trouthe of haly kyrk. 1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. 1. 73 
Holi churche Icham .. pou ouhtest me to knowe. ¢1450 
Alerlix xxv. 466 Acursed be the centense of holy cherche. 
tg92 Siaks. Rom, & Ful. u. vi. 37 Till holy Church incor- 
porate twoinone, 1642 Periins Prof Bh. v.$ 35 Reconciled 
againe unto him . without the constraint of holy Church. 

. Mother Church: a favourite appellation of 
the Catholic church and its recognized branches. 
Tnallusion to this, to Song of Solomon, to Rev. xxi. 
2, etc,, the Church as an institution or corporation 
is often personified, and spoken of poetically and 
rhetorically as she. 

1380 Wrettr Sed, Wks, 1. 32 Alle men pat God ordeynep 
to blis ben ful breperen .. sip God is per fadir, and his 
Chirche is ber moder. | 1382 — Song Sol. i 4 marg., The 
Chirche, of hir tribulaciouns. 1595 Suans. Johu ut. i. 255 
Or let the Church our mother breathe her curse, A mothers 
curse, on her reuolting sonne. 1611 Bie Song Sol. 
vi, (reading), 1 Thé Church professeth her faith in Christ. 

Christ sheweth .. his louc toward her, 1613 Straxs, /fcx. 
Wir, wiii..117. 1633 G. Hernerr Temple, Lent i, The 
Scriptures bid us fast; the Churchsayes, now : Give to thy 
Mother, what thou wouldst allow To ev'ry Corporation. 
1656 Evetyn Diary 29 May, The poor Church of England 
breathing as it were her last. 1827 Kepry Chr. Y., SS. 
Simon & Jude i, The widowed Church‘ is fain to rove .. 
Make haste and take her home. —~ Holy.Comue. vi, To 
feel thy kind upholding arm, My mother Church. ¢1833 
J. H. Newnan, I felt affection for my Church, but not ten- 
dermess. I felt dismay at her prospects, anger and scorn at 
her do-nothing perplexity. 1836 Gen. P, Tiospson Lett. 
Representative 94 If the ttish Kirk won't behave herself + 
with moderation. .we won't look afterher wants the next time 
she comes fora grant. 1838:J. G. Dowzine L£ecl, Hist. iv. 
§6. 233 The church has expressed her sense of their errors. 

9. High, Low, Broad Church: see these words, 

Although church is here practically equivalent to ‘ church 
party’, ‘section of the church’, it has acquired this force 
only contextually or by unthinking analysis of phrases in 
which high church-, low. church- were used attributively, 
as in high churchman and the like, Broad church is a 
modern formation on the model of the other two, starting 
not from their starting-point, but from their current use. 

10, A congregation of Christians locally 
organized into a society for religious worship and 
spiritual purposes, under the direction of one set of 


Spiritual office-bearers. e 

(The early examples of this, before 26th c., are poet : 
all in translations of the N.T. or references thereto.) | 

1383 Wyeute 1 Cor. iv. 17 As I teche cuerywhere in ech 
chirche [so Geneva 1560, Ricints 1582, 1611, 1871; ‘TuxDALE, 
Covern,, Cranmer 1539, Geneva 1537 ig Shor aa _ 
Philemon 2 And to thechirch that is in thin hous [so Geneva 
"1557, Réeinves 1582, 1611, and 1871; Tixpace, Coverp., and 
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CHURCH. 


CRANMERCongregacyon]. 4a 1564 Becon New Catech, (1844) 
42 Father, What meanest thou by this word ‘church’? 
Sox, Nothing else than a company of people gathered 
together, or a congregation. 1625 Jv. Rosinson Pas, r85x 
III. 16'A particular Congregation rightly ‘instituted and 
ordered {is] a whole, entire and perfect Church immediately 
and independently, in respect of other Churches, under 
Christ. 3692 Locke Yoleration Wks. 1727 I]. i, 235 A 
Church then, I take to be a voluntary Society of men, 
joining themselves together of their own accord, in order 
to the publick worshipping of God, in such manner as they 
judge acceptable to him. 16... in Coke & Moore Meslay 1. 
3. (1792) 9 i. By whom were you sent? 7, By a Church 
of Jesus Christ» 8%, What Church is that? W, The 
Church of Christ at Melcomb, 1726 AviirreE Paverg. 167 
The word Church is also taken for any particular Con- 

égation or Assembly of Men, as the Church which was at 

‘orinth. 1888 Tunes 2 Oct. 7/2 The Yorkshire Association 
of Baptist Churches, zd, 12 Oct. 4/5 They {Congregation- 
alists) should, he suggested, group together some of their 
small churches under one pastor, with lay helpers. 


IV. Elliptically and in phrases. 
11. Used contextually (and sometimes otherwise) 
for the public worship of God (in a church) ; 
divine service in a religious building. So so 


* attend church, go to church, be at church, in 


church, out of church, after church, between 
churches, early church, church-time, etc, 

1178 Lamb. Hom, 23 Pu gast to chirche. a 1300 Cursor 

Mf, 28246, 21375 in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 136, I rede 
we go to chirche, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xii. 
(1495) 196 Thappostle sayth I suffre not a woman to teche in 
chyrche. ¢14go Aferlix iii. 45 The Kynge come fro chirche 
on a day. 1896 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. U1. li. 128 We will per- 
swade him To put on better ere he goe to Church. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 206 It is tedious to our old age to keepe 
our Church. 1712 Steere Sect. No. 503 ?2 As soon_as 
church was done, she immediately stepp’d out. 1722 De 
Foe Rel. Courish. App. (1840) 285 Whether I went to the 
church, the meeting-house, to the quaker’s meeting, or to 
the mass-house. 1732 Law Serious C. ii. (ed. 2)26 When he 
should be at Church. 1870 Dasenr Annals Event/ul Life 
(ed. 4) II, 287 Between the churches.. Auntie used to go 
down to the school and see the children, 1883 Luoyp 20d 
§ Flow I, 3 Went to church on Sundays. 

12. Phrases and Proverbs. Zo go to church; 
see 11; faut, = to get married. 7b talk church 
(collog.) + cf. to talk shop. 

@1450 ATS. Douce 52.15 (N.) The nerer the chyrche the 
fer -fro Crist. 1562 J. Heyvwoop Prev. § Epigr. (1867) 17 
The nere to the churche, the ferther from God. 1599 SHAKS. 
Much Ado u, i, 37x Counte Claudio, when meane you to 

‘oe to Church? “1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 31 Hath veri- 

ied the Proverbe, The neerer the Church the further from 
God. 185: NewLanp Z7xe 217 Looking at those wretched 
people and talking Church. - 

+ In senses not distinctively Christian. 

13. The congregation or company of God’s 
people in pre-Christian times. a. ov7g. merely 2 
translation of. L. ecclasta, Gr. txwAnota, of the 
Vulgate and LXX,, applied in its pen 
sense to the ‘congregation’ of Israel: sce above. 
b. In later times, a retrospective use of the Chris- 
tian sense, applied to the Israelites as God’s chosen 
people, or to the faithful among them, and the 
worshippers of the tme God or ‘Old Testament 

.Saints’ generally, as the analogue of the church 
under the Christian dispensation, 

&. c825 Vesp. Psalter xxili). 26{25) Mid Se lof mein cirican 
micelre, ¢xz000 Ags. Ps. ibid., Beforan pe by min. lof on 
pare _myclan cyrcan. ¢ 1382 Wyetir ibid., Anent thee my 
preising in the grete chirche'[Coverp. in the great congre- 
gacion), — Wand, xx. 4 Whi han 3e ladde out the chirche 
of the Lord into wilderenes, 1609 Bisie (Douay) iid. 
‘Why have you gee be forth the Church of our Lord into 
the wildernesse? 1611 Binty Acts vii. 38 This is he that 
was in y® Church in the wildernesse with the Angel. 

b. 1388 [See Wyetir, Song, Sol. i, margin.) 

x594 Hooxer £cel. Pol, wt. i, § 8 Not only amongst 


them [Israel] God always had His Church because He had 


“ thousands which never bowed their knees unto Baal; but 
whose knees were bowed unto Baal, even they were also of 
the Visible Church of God. 26z0 R, Flenp Of the Church 
(1628) v. 1, The primitive and first Church of God in the 
house ofAdam, _Jéid, y. ti, Sem governed the Church in his 
time, x6xx Br. Hauu Serw. v. 52 The Church was an em- 
bryo; till Abraham's time: in swathing-bands, till Moses; 
in childhood, till Christ; a man, in Christ; a man full- 
grown, in glory. 1672 Gare (¢i#/e), The Court of the Gen- 
tiles: or a Discourse touching the Original of Human 
Literature. from the Scriptures and Jewish Church. 1726 
De’For Hist. Devil 1. xi, (2840) 169 The Church of God 
was now reduced to two tribes, 1862 Stanvey (¢¢/:), His- 
tory of the Jewish Church. ae 

14. Applied to’ other (chiefly modem) religious 
societies and organizations (e.g. the Church of 
Humanity, the Positivists or Comtists; the Church 

- of the Latter-day Saints or Mormons, etc.) ; and 
sometimes, more vaguely, to any ‘school’ or 
party having the bond ofa common ‘ creed’, social, 
zesthetical, or other, or who are combined in any 
movement which furnishes- them with principles 
of life or duty. ; 


(3382 Wyciir ccd, iit, The sonus of wisdam, the chirche 

1, of rigtwis men.] 1528 Morz Heresyes u. Wks:178/2 Ve doo 
persecute thém as the churche of the Paynims did. 1726 
W. Penn Maxims in Wks, 1, 842 As good, so ill men are 
all of a Church. 2859 Sat, Rew Vit 304/2 In all that 
makes religion objective, as he would say, the Church of 
Humanity is more churchish than the Church.” 1867 Hepw. 


Dixon Vew America Le xxv. (ed. 6) 270 Lhe new church * 
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established in Utah, though it is called the. Church of 
America, is free and open to all the world. /d/d. II. xix. 
(The Revolt of Woman’, One school of writers, ‘2 schoo} 
which is already a church .. soars into what is said to be a 
region of yet nobler truths, 1875 Jowxrt Plaéo III. 186 
Plato’s Republic has been said to be a church and not 
a state; and such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world. 1877 Jouxson 
Cyclopedia s.v. Morutou TI. 622 The supreme power 
famong the Mormons] .. rests with the first presidency, 
elected by the whole body of the Church. 

VI. Atirib. and in Comb. 

15. attrib. There being no adjective from chzerch 
in general use, and the genitive chzrch’s being 
restricted to the notion of possession (usually with 
more or less personification), as in ‘the church's 
claims, revenues, ministrations’, the place of both 
is supplied by using chzrch attributively or with 
the function of an adjective, signifying ‘ of the 
church, of a church, of churches, ecclesiastical ’. 
In such a use, the word is often hyphened, though 
the value of the hyphen is merely grammatical, in 
no way affecting the signification, and it may 
usually be omitted. 

Church may be thus used in most of the senses above 
explained: in England it has specifically the sense ‘ of the 
Church of England’. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xu. (1599)590 Censures and Church- 
paines. 31597 Hooker Lecé. Pol. v. Ixxix. § 16 Whereas 
the usual saw of old was ‘Glaucus his change’, the pro- 
yerb is now ‘A Church in’. 600 Hottanp Livy nu. 
ii. 44 They (first Consuls} went in hand with religion and 
church matters. 1622'T.Scotr Belg. Pismire 58 ‘The Pope 
.. hath gotten Church-Courtiers to uphold his Regalitie. 
1622 Donne Servm. V. 88 To see who comes and to hear a 
Church-comedy. a 1649 Drum. or Hawtn. Fas. JV, Wks. 
(1711) 7x A stout defender of the church-patrimony. — 
Cousid. to Part, ibid. 187 That the church-race marry only 
among themselves, ministers sons upon ministers daughters. 
x6s5 Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. vi. § 69 Conformity in_the 
Church-behaviour of men. 1660 R. Cone Power 8 Subj. 
159 Let the Church-tribute of every Church be paid out of 
the lands of all Freemen. 1663 Butter /7ud. 1. at. (1694) 
igo The beastly rage of Church-rule. 1670 Baxter Cure 

4, Div, 112 Profession of Christianity is every man’s 
Church-title, 1670 Watton Life Hooker 39 The regulation 
of church-affairs. 1692 Lurtrete Brief Red. (1857) IL. 354, 
2 church conventicles were discovered in London where the 
non-juring parsons preached to their Jacobite auditory. ror 
Ibid. (1857) V. 111 The church party have agreed to putt up 
Sir Willian Gore. 1710 Parmer Proverbs 141 This is both 
a court and 2 church-game. x719 Swirt To Jug. Clergy. 
Wks, 1755 II. u. 7 In esteem..among some church-divines. 
1784 Cowrer Yiroc. 381 Church-ladders are not always 
mounted best By learned Clerks and Latinists profess’d, 
1853 Rocn Ch. Mathers TI. 1, 96 For church-use at least. 
1886 Circular Comm. Church House, Both clergy and lait 
often need information concerning Church societies, Church 
charities, Church action generally, 

6. The following have somewhat more of the 
character of permanent combinations : 

a, with sense ‘of the church as an institution, 
ecclesiastical’: chzrch-acts, -assembly, association, 
-benefice, -betrustiment (=-trusi), -catechism, -cen- 
sure, -censures, -coffér, -consistory, -dignitary, 
-dignity, -discipline, -doctrine, -due, -expenses, 
festival, formula, -holiday, -hymn, -law, -music, 
-musician, «order, -preferment, -poléty, -proces- 
sion, ~propertly, -rvent, -revenie, -society, -song, 
-steward, -tippet, -vesiments, etc. 

b. ‘Of divine service in the church, of public 
worship’: church-day, -houzs, -time. 

e. ‘Of the material building and its precincts’: 
church-bench, -chime, -clock, floor, -furniture, 
-galt, -glass, -hatch, -organ, -organist, pale, 
pillow, -porch, -spire, -steeple, -stile, -stool, -tower, 
-walk, ~wall, -window, etc. 

d. To these may be added those in which the 
meaning is that of some actor or action in con- 
nexion with, or in reference to, the church; as 
church-chatterer, -covenanting, -gesticulation, 


juggler, -masker, -pliuralist, -sleep, -sleeper (cf. 


Ger. hivchenschlaf, -schlafer), -sleeping, etc. 

1680 Auten Peace § Unity 87 To assemble together for 
publick Worship : ‘which are the ends of particular *Church- 
association, 1599 SHaxs. JZuchk Ado ut. iii. 95 Let vs go 
sit here vpon the *Church bench till two. «1649 Daun. 
or. Hawtu. Jas. £7, Wks. (1711) 7 Promoted to some 
*church-benefice. 170oz C. MaTuer I/agu. Chr. v. 11, (1852) 
255 To make over *church-betrustments ‘unto faithful men’. 
¢ 1460 Towneley Afyst. 313 Yit of thise *kyrkchaterars here 
aramenee, 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 14 Those that are 
most against *Church-Covenantings. 805-6 Cocrrtpcs 
Three Graves . xix, Ellen. .kept her church All *church- 
days during Lent. _@1600 Hooxer Lect, Pol. vin. vii. § 7 
They hold that no *church-dignity should be granted withe 
out consent of the common people. 1514 Wuitairt Def. 
Aunse. ii, Wks. 1851 I. 201 What *church-discipline would 
you have ?.187z2 Moriey Voltaire (1886) 175 Consequences, 
entirely apart from theology and church decipline. e2200 
Orin gors 3uw birrb uppo *kirrkeflor Beon fundenn offte. 
1784 Cowrer Tiree. 425 A piece of mere *church-furniture at 
best. x23 in’Glasscock Rec. Sz. Afichae?s (4882) 33 The 
stondyngs at the *cherche gate letyn. 1642 Howett For. 
Trav, (Arb.) 85 In these kinds of *Church-gesticulations, 
they differ from all other people. 1633 Herserr 7eple, 


Church-porch xxxiii, A herauld .. Findes his crackt name - 


-» in the *church-glasse. zg30 Parscr. 484/s It is *churche 
holyday to.morowe. 787 Wustey Ws. (872) IV. 357 
You may have your-service in *church-hours. 1780 CowPER 


CHURCH. 


Progr. Err. 109 A mere *church-juggler, hypocrite, and 
slave. «x600 Hooxer £ce?, Pol. vu, vi. § 1 Power also to 
make *church-laws, 1640-4 ‘Homas in Rushw. /7sé. Coll. 
nt. (1692) TF. 285 *Church-Musick, it shall have here the first 
place. 1594 Hooker Zee? Pol. tv. (1617) 146 In defence of 
our *Church-orders, to bee as good as theirs. 1706 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 425/5 A *Church-Organ, containing 10 Stops in 
the great Organ. 1878 Newcoms Pog. Astron. ui, 126 A 
*church-organist and teacher of music. 1639 Mitron Civ. 
Power Wks. (1851) a4, Worse then any lord prelat or 
*church-pluralist. 1394 Hoonen Zecel, Pod, ut. i. §14* Church 
Polity .. is a form of ordering the public spiritual affairs of 
the Church of God. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. xlvii. 200 Only the 
knizte in the *chirche-porche. g26 ‘TInDALE Acés xiv. 13 
Brought oxen and garlondes unto the Churche porche. 
1633 G. Hersert Teniple, (¢itée) The Church-porch. 1632 
B. Jonson Afagn. Lady u, i, For any *church-preferment 
thou hast a mind to. 1693 W. Rouertson Phraseol. Gen. 
335 To go on perambulation on *Church procession. 1306 
in Glasscock Ree. St. Alichacl’s Bp. Stortford (1882) 30 
Resceyved . for the seid *chirch Rente iiijd. 1578 24d Bk. 
Discipl. (1621) xii. § 12 As for the kirk rents in generall. 
1676 Marvete Afr. Swtirke Wks. 1875 LV. 60 These are the 
great Animadverters of the times, the *church-respondents 
In the pew. @1600 Hoorer Lect. Pol. vin. xxiii. § 9 
Making partition of *church-revenues, 1672 Cave Priii. 
Chr. mt. v. (2673) 360 Re-admitted into *Church-society. 
a r2g0 Owl & Night. 984 Singe.. At rihte time *chirchesong. 
1548-9 Be. Com, Prayer, Offices 24 ‘Vhe priest metyng the 
Corps at the *Churche style. 7633, G. Herserr Temple, 
Church-porch \xx, Who marks in *church-time others sym- 
metrie. @1716 Buackatt IVhs. (1723) I. 159 Those that .. 
spend the Church-time at Home. 2843 Dickens Afar. 
Chuaz. xxvi, On Sunday morning, before church-time. 18x3 
Scorr Rokeby 1, xii, Some for “church-tippet, gown and 
hood, Draining their veins. « z225 Ancr. R. 418 Ne underuo 
3e pe *chirche uestimenz, 1628 Earte Alicrocosm., Formall 
Aan (Arb.) 3x Like one that runnes to the Minster walke 
[ed. 1629 *Church-walk], to take a turne, or two, 1g09 in 
Glasscock Rec. St. Michacl’s Bp. Stortford (1882) 31 A ston- 
dyng undernethe the *Chirche wall. 1399 Suas. A/ch Ado 
Ut, iil, 144 Like god Bels priests in the old *Church window, 

17. Comb. a. objective (and obj. genitive), as 
church-breaker, -destroyer, -deviser, -divider, ~Jor- 
saker, founder, -reformer, -revolutionist, -tearer, 
etc.; also church-believing, -building, -looking 
(=churchlike), -rasing, -ruinating, -spotling, etc, 
adjs. ; cherch-chaffering, -spoiling, etc., sbs. 

1708 Morrecx Rabelais Ww. x\viii. (1737) 192 Some Robber 
.-or *Church-breaker. 15998 Svivester Du Bartas u. iu. 
(1641) r01/r False-contracting,* Church-chaffering, Cheating, 
Bribing and Exacting. 1842 Cases. Camden Soc. Few 
IVords to Churchz, 1. 12 The *church-destroyers of other 
days. 1680 AtLun Peace § Unity 49 The Weapons in 
which *Church-Dividers do usually put their trust. 1597 
Hooker Zcct, Pol. v. (1617) 203 Whether Emperours or 
Bishops .. were *Church-founders, 1822 in Cobbett Aur 
Rides (1885) I. 93 Some *church-looking windows. 1599 
Sanoys Luvopz Spec.97 *“Church-robbing Politicians and 
*Church-razing Souldiers, 1826 E, Invinc Badylon U 
9x *Church-reforming statesmen, 1824 Sournuy Bh. Ch. 
1841) 414 The principles of these *church-revolutionists 
were hostile to monarchy. 1645 Liberty of Conse. Pref. 
Ajiij, Their pernicious, God-provoking, Truth-defaciny, 
*Church-ruinating, an Stueshaling toleration. 1604 
Hieron Is. ¥. 575 Men, that do *church-spoyling loue. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T.1 Peter iv.8 The Papal *Church- 
tearers, that persecute all that consent not to their Canons. 


b. instrumental and advb., as church-begotten, 
-bidder, -commtssioned, etc. 

1687 Duvpen Hind & P. 1. 462 The Martyn..A *church. 
begot, and church-believing bird. 18x W. Srencer Poems 
136 The *church-bidden bride. 1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa 

widé IV, 1. 5x3 Lost breath and heart in these *church- 
stifled places, 

18. Special combs.: +church-acre, a church- 
yard; Church and King, the motto of the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts in the 17th and 18th c., 
hence a phrase for high ecclesiastical and mon- 
archical sympathies combined ; thence Church and 
Kingism, Church and King man; Oburch and 
State, the ecclesiastical and political organiza- 
tions, especially as united; hence Church and 
Stateism; Church Army, an imitation, in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, of the Salva- 
tion Army ; church-bug, a species of wood-louse, 
said to be found often in churches; +church- 
catholic; in 17th c.=CuuRCH-PAPIST ; +} chureh- 
clerk, a parish clerk; Church Commissioner, a 
member of one of the boards or commissions 
created to manage church matters; + church- 
earth, achurchyard ; +church-errant,a humorous 
formation after Adght-errané; hence + chureh- 
errantry ; Church Estates Commission, Com- 
missioners, a board appointed to control the 
management of the property of the Church of Eng- 
land; church-father, a Father of the Church; 
church-festival, a feast-day of the church, a 
holy-day ; + church-feuar Sc., a leasehold tenant 
of the church; church-flag, a flag hoisted on 
board-a ship during divine service ; church-folk, 
people at church, church-goers ; adherents of the 
established church, as distinguished from ‘chapel- 
folk’; church-grate, ‘| (@.) a prated door or gate 
ofa church or churchyard ; -(¢.) a kind of apparatus 
for warming a church; +chureh-holy, consecra- 
tion ofa church ; church-lease, 2 lease of church 


_ property; church-mode, one- of the modes’ in 


CHURCH. 

medizval church-music ; church-office, an office 
in the church : the form prescribed for the conduct 
of a church-service; + church-outed ¢,, put out 
of the church; church-path, a public, and usu- 
ally anciént, footpath across fields, leading to, or 
shortening the way to, the parish church ; church- 
piece, a piece of ground belonging to the church; 
church -register, a parish register; church- 
renter, one who holds a lease under the church; 
also, + one who makes a rent or division in a church; 
church-ring, a wedding-ring; church-social 
(UV. S.), a social meeting in connexion with a 
church; church-state, status in a church; +a 
theocracy; ‘tchurch-strewing, the strewing of 
the church-floor with rushes on particular festivals ; 
church-town, the church village, the place where 
the parish church of a number of hamlets is situ- 
ated (Sc. Rirk-town); tin OE. (civictiin) and 
ME., the enclosure of a church, a churchyard ; 
‘t church - tympanite, some obsolete sect (see 
quot.) ; +church-vassal, a vassal of the church; 
+church-wort, Penny-royal. 

1596 Stanford Churchw. Acc. in Antiguary May (1888) 
212 For earinge of the *church acre. 1848 Macautay Hésé. 
Eng. iv, ‘The honest Cavalier .. was to be true to *Church 
and King, 1803 W. Taytor in Robberd fem. 1. 459 The 
loyalty of it—nay worse, the *Church-and-kingism .. will 
divert you. x850 THackeRay Pendennis (1885) Il. 25 A 
staunch, unflinching *Church-and-Kingman, 1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphr. i.§ 7 The combination between *Church and State, 
of religion by law established. x82z Edin. Rev. XXXVII. 
420 The Church-and-State class. 2853 Lyrron J/y Novel 
x1. ii, Men pretending to aristocracy .. and *Church-and- 
Stateism. 1627 Let. fr. Yesuit in Rushworth Hist. Colt. 
(1659) I. 475 We give the honor to those which merit it, 
which are the *Church-Catholicks. 1535 in Glasscock Ree. 
St. Michael's Bp. Stortford (1882) 42 ltem rec. clerely for 
the *cherch clerkis mede. .iijs. xj¢, @1825 Forsy Voc. £, 
Anglia, Church-clerk, the parish-clerk. Longin use. 1842 
Tennyson fie 15, I heard The parson .. Now harping on 
the ‘church commissioners, Now hawking at Geology and 
schism. 1672 NV. Riding Rec. VI. 176 The fence in the 
*church-earth wall. 1784 Mew Spect. xx. 3/1 He. .resembles 
a modern *church-errant in quest of a tithe pig. 2793 W. 
Roserts Looker-on No. 58 ‘The age of *church-errantry is 
over; missionaries, legates, crusaders, and reformers have 
long gone off the stage. 1885 IVhitaker’s Almanack 137 
*Church Estates Commissioners, Earl Stanhope, ete. 1856 
R. Vaucuan Afystics (1860) I. 109 The locality in which 
this great *church-father passed most of his days. id, I. 
112 T'o write a sermon .. against the next *church-festival. 
x856 Emerson Eng. Traits xiii. Relig. Wks, (2882) L1. 96 
Respite from labour .. on the Sabbath, and on church fes- 
tivals. 1820 Scort A/onast. i, The habitations of the *church- 
feuars were not less primitive than their a agriculture, 1862 
Lond, Rev. 16 Aug. 139 With one eye fixed on the *church- 
flag at the peak. c¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 155 In chirche, 
per al *chirche folc ohg to ben gadered. 31871 Home 
Lee Her Title of Hon. i, Zeal that some of the church- 
folk wonder at and deride. 1519 in Glasscock Rec. S#. 
Michaels Bp. eh age? (1882) 36 For tymber for the 
*chirche grate xilijd. 1846 Leclesiologist VI. 179 The 
church-grate consists of a light, circular, open fire-basket, 
raised on legs, and portable fron of an iron bar. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 75 *Chyrchcholy, excennia. 1729 Swirt 
What passed in Lond. Wks. 1755 UIE. 1. 185 He got a 
*church-lease filled up that morning. 1594 Hooker L£ecd. 
Pol. 11. (1617) 93 Sundry *Church-offices, Dignities, and 
Callings, for which they found no Commandement in the 
Holy Scripture, 1698 Lassets Voy. Staly 1. 3 The an- 
cient Church-Office here relates all this, 164: Minton Cz. 
Govt. iw. Introd., Thus *Church-outed by the Prelates, 
hence may appear the right I have to meddle in these 
matters, 2827 Hone Lvery-Day Bk. 1. 374 Football was 
«. played .. and the *church-piece was the ground chosen 
for it, 1846S. W. Sincer in Herrick's IVks. (1869) Introd. 
24 In the *church-register of Dean Prior. 165x Baxter 
inf. Bapt. 193 Only against such *Church-renters, and 

ross errors, 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh vi. 665 Sets 
her darling down to cut His tceth upon her *charch-ring. 
+ 2888 Ai/nor (Dakota) Teller 18 May 6/5 [To] tackle a wash- 
tub as quickly asa *church-social, 16x4 Setpen Titles 
Hon, 252 The Missi, whom hee compares in *Church-state 
to Suffragans. 1676 Owen IWorship God 97 Thus did God 
take the Children of Israel into a Church-state. rgo6 in 
Glasscock Ree, St. Michael's Bp. Stortford (1882) 31 Brede 
and drink to the carters for the *chirch strowyng. 1000 
Edgar's Canons § 26 in Thorpe Laws II. aso (Bosw.) Ne 
binnan *cirictune ceniz hund ne cume. : 2340 Ayend. 41 Pet 
vleb to holy Cherche, oper into cherch tounes -vor to by 

borze, 1680 Baxter Cath Commun. Pref. Aij, Even 
Letors the *Church-Tympanites, many score several Sects 
rose up. 1820 Scorr Adéot i, A peasant, the son of a 
*church-vassal, ocx4so 4 dphita (Anecd, Oxon.) 130 Ovig- 
anunt,*chirchowrt. 1897 Grrarpe Herbal Afp., Church- 
wort, Pennyroyal. 5 

Chuxch (tfostf), v.  [f. prec. sb.] o* 

1. -To bring, take, or conduct to church, in order 
to receive its rites or ministrations,. Commonly 
in the -passive, the person concerned being said ¢o 
be churched, = 2 

ta, Said of a child at baptism.. Ods. . 
__1340-70_ sllea. §& Dind. 941 Huo wole a cherched child 
chese for hardy. : 


b. Said of a woman after child-birth, when 


thanks are. publicly offered for her safe delivery, 
esp. in accordance with the prescribed service in 
the Book of Common Prayer; the officiating 
clergyman is said ‘to church’ her. Cf. Cxuron- 
GANG, CHURCHING, 7 
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(3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 3x1, I schal offre hym 
a bowsand candelles when I schal go to cherche of childe 
pag Bartunt\, ¢1440 Prous. Parv , Chyrchyn, or pury- 
yen, Purifico. peg Harpine Chrou. cxxii. ii, Kyng Wyl- 
lyam in Gesine had lyen long, And tyme hym wer been 
kyrked with good songe. 2568 Grarron Chron. I. 16 
[William the Conqueror] sayd, when I_am churched I wyll 
offer unto him a thousand candelles light, with the which 
heshall holde Binal sally contented. /éid. Il. 244 The 
Queene who then was newly churched of a sonne called 
John of Gaunt, 1629 Sir R. Boyte Diary (x886) 11. 114 In 
the same house my wife was churched and my daughter 
xtned. 2737 Byrom Fraul. & Lit, Rem. (1856) IL. 1. ror A 
Jady or two were churched after prayers. 1837 THACKERAY 
Raveuswing vi, Ladies are confined and churched. u 
@, Said (esd. in Scotland) of a newly-wedded pair, 
and particularly of the bride, on first attendance at 
church after marriage ; also of the Judges, mem- 
bers of a civic corporation, and the like, when 
they attend church in state; also more generally 
of any one being taken to or appearing at church. 
1896 NASHE Saffron Walden 111 For seauen and thirtic 
weekes .. neuer stirring out of dores or being churched all 
that while. 1843 Bernune Sc. Fireside Stor. 282 That day 
ayoung and bonny bride Was ‘kirkit’, as they say. 1865 
Even. Standard 24 Apr., Yesterday afternoon being the first 
Sunday in Easter term, her Majesty’s Judges and the Cor- 
poration of London attended in state at &. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, for the purpose of taking part in the ceremony well 
known in civic language as ‘ Churching the Judges’. 
+2. To place or set up in church. és. 
1565 Jeweir Repl. Harding (1611) 373 This Image was 
neither Churched, nor Adored, or Worskipped. 
+3. To form or organize into a church. Ods. 
1659 Gauven 7vars Ch. 39 (D.) Strange methods of new 
churching men and women, 
4..To church it: to play the church. Obs. 
1619 Sacrilege Handl. Ep. Ded. 2 It goeth neuer better, 
en when the Church Courteth it, and the Court Church- 
eth it, 
5. slang. Cf. CHRISTEN z. 6. 
1868 Doran Saints § Sin. I1. 290 The [thieves] ‘ church 
their yacks’ when they tr. the works of stolen 
watches to prevent identification. 1873 in Slang Dict. 
+Church-ale. Os. [f Cuurcy + ALE3.] 
A periodical festive gathering held in connexion 
with a church, 
1419 in Glasscock Ree. St. Afichacl’s Bp. Stortford 
(1882) 27 Item of a chirch ale which was made to the use 
of the tabernacle vjs. viijd. 1571 Canon Elis.in Canons Eccl. 
(1603) § 88 The church-wardens. .shall suffer no plays, feasts, 
banquets, suppers, church-ales, drinkings. .to be kept, in the 
church, chapel, or churchyard. 1583 Stusses Anat. Abus. 
% The Manner of Chiurch-ales. Against a Christmas, an 
waster, Whitsonday, or some other time, the Churche- 
wardens. .prouide half a score or twenty quarters of mault 
+» which mault beeing made into very strong ale or becre, 
it is set to sale, cither in the Church or some other place 
assigned to that purpose. .they repaire their Churches and 
Chappels with it; they buy bookes for seruice. 1640 Grar- 
tuorne 147¢ in Const. 1, At Churchales, When the sweet 
bag-pipe does draw forth the Damsells to frisque about the 
May pols. 1732-8 Near Hist, Purit, I, 248 Church Ales 
are when people go from afternoon prayers on Sundays to 
-. some public house, where they danke and make merry. 
1875 Stusss Const. Hist. 1. xili, 628 nofe 2 The later 
church-ale was 2 custom of collecting contributions of malt 
from the parishioners, with which a quantity of ale was 
brewed, and sold for the payment of church expenses, 
Churehanity: see CHURCHIANITY. 
Church-bell. The bell hung in the tower of 
a church, or other structure near it, and rung to 
call the people to worship, ete. : 
ex000 Sax. Lecchd. 11.136 Drene wip feondseocum men of 
ciricbellan to drincanne. 1633 Hersert Tenuple, Prayer 13 
Church-bels beyond the starres heard. 1798 Soutury Occas. 
Pieces, Victory, Wark. .how the church-bells with redoub- 
ling peals Stun the glad ear! 1832 Tennyson Death Old 
Yeari, Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow. 1865 Witit- 
T1ER Snow-bound 97 No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
‘To the savage air. : 
Church-book. A book belonging to, or used 
in connexion with, a church; csp. &. a service- 
book; b. an official record of the 
church ; ¢. a parish register. - 
crxozy Wutrstan Hone, (Napier) xxxv. 177 Man hafd on 
cyricbocum maissan gesette. rgxq in Glasscock Rec. St. 
Michael's (1882) 34 Pd to the serviner for mendyng of the 
cherch bokis. 1555 Even Decades WW. Ind. 221 Whiche the 
lymmers .. paynte on the margentes of churche bookes. 


proceedings ofa 


1632 Massincer City Aladam 1. i, Tho’ the church-book 
spenk her fifty, they That ‘say she can write thirty .. 
offend her. 1673 S. Ducarp Marr. Cousin Germans 58 A 
Name. .to live no where but on a Tombstone, or in the 
Church Book. 1888 Daily News 30 Aug., The Rev. John 
Brown, D.D., the present minister of the church at Bunyan 
i 9 Bedford, ‘gives the following extracts from the 
church-book, touching... their pastor's death [31 Augt. 2688). 
+Chureh-bucket. A bueket kept in the 
parish church for use in case of fire. Cf. CHorr 2 d: 
réxx Beaum. & Fu. Philaster v., iii, They'll flea him, and 
make church-buckets on’s skin. - 1762 Foote Ovatorst.i 
Concerning the new-Lettering the church-buckets. 
Chu-xch-building. q ; 
a. The construction of churches or places‘ of 
worship. b. The material. edifice of the church. 
ec. A building for meetings, etc., adjoining a church 
38 1 BE Matt Noncon, fornt. Tigo Church-buildin; might 
be dispensed with.- - and Suppl. Penny Cyel, 138/: 
Church Building Commissioners were first appointed by 
the Statute 58 Geo. ITI. c. 45 for building new churches in 
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CHURCH-GOER. 


populous districts. 1888 Bryce Asmrerican Contmonw, WH. 
577 Its new Church Building—prosperous Churches always 
have a building with a set of rooms for meetings. — - : 

+Church-chopper. Ols. [f. CHurca sb. + 
Cuorrer2.] <A dealer or trafficker in ecclesiastical 
benefices. Cf, CHoP-cHURCH-: : 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 69 Stigand the Church. 
chopper, Archbishop of Canterbury. 1656 Trapp Com. 
1 Pet. v. 2 Church-choppers and money-changers. : 

+ Church-chopping, #//. a. Ofs. [f. as prec. 
+ chopping, CHOP v.2] Bargaining or trading in 
the presentation of a church living. ~ -° - 

1621 Burton Anat. * Mel.:1, ti. wt. xv. (1651) 138 Our 
Symoniacal Church-chopping Patrons. . =, 
+Churech-cloth, a. Any ecclesiastical vest- 
ment (pl. -c/othes). b. Any cloth used in the _ 
service of the church. ec. The parish shroud. 

erz00 Tri. Coll, Hout. 163 Pe chirche clodes ben to- 
brokene, and ealde. 7565 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 20 Washinge 
the churche clothes, vd. 1632 Cuarman Badd 11, i, Thou 
sayst be buried, And have the church-cloth : if you can put 
in Security, the parish shall be put To no more charge.. 

Church-communion. Membership of a 
church, with enjoyment of its benefits, esp. ad- 
mission to the Lord’s Supper. —- ; 

1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 34 So high a penalty as exclu- 
sion from Church-Communion, 1746 WesLey Prine. 
Methodist 29 Very loose Notions of Church-Communton, 

Church-court. An ecclesiastical court; in. 
Scotland, the courts of Kirk-Session, Presbytery, 


Synod, and General Assembly. 

1839 Canpuisy in Life iv. (1880) 94 Their record with this 
deliverance had come up to the superior Church Courts, 
1851 CaRLYLe Sterling 1. i, (1872) 2 Which had little busi- 
ness to be spoken of in any Church-court. 1858 ond Suppl, 
Penny Cyct. 123/1 The famous ‘Veto Act’, the design of 
which was to modify the action of the system of patronage 
of livings in the Church of Scotland, by enabling the Church. 
Courts to reject any nominee of a patron on the ground of 
his being displeasing to the majority of the congregation. 

Churchdom (t{e1tfdom). [see -pom: cf. Ger. 
hirchenthum, kirchthum.] Existence or standing 
as a church; ecclesiastical status ; the system of 
a church. . . 
1659 Pearsox Creed ix, Whatsoever Church pretendeth 
to a new beginning, pretendeth at the same time to a new 
Churchdome, and whatsoever is so new, is none, 185r 
Browninc in Lett. of Shelley (1852) Introd. 33 Mistaking 
Churchdom for Christianity. _ : 

Church-door. The outer door of a church, 
which was the place at which various public acts 
(e.g. marriages) were ordained to be performed. 

c897 K. Evrrep Cura Past. 105 Beforan Sere ciricean 
dura, ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 73 Heore godfaderes and heore 
godmoderes scullen onswerie for hem et be chirche dure. 
¢ 1200 OrMIN 1327 Hemm birrde Twa bukkess samenn to 
¢ preost Att kirrkedure bristect 2386 Cuaucer Prol, 460 

ousbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyuc. ¢2440 Gesta 

Rom, \xiv. 276 She made to be wryte vp on be chirch-dor 
--theise wordes. 1535 Stewart Chron. Scot. I..17 He 
weddit hir at kirkdur with ane ring. 1574 Bk. General 
Kirk, Sall_ present thameselffis vpone Sunday niat..at the 
cist kirkduir. .insaccloth. 1865 Reader 23 Sept. 237/2 Joan 
ad never been solemnly espoused at the church door, 
b. Comb. Chiurch-door-ward. ne 

1542 Brecon Potation for Lent Wks. 114 Then the people 
goeth somewhat further into the Church-door ward, and 
there standeth still. : 

Churched (tfaitft), af’. .  [f Cauncn v. + 
-ED1.]_ Formally presented at church; undergoing 
or having undergone churching. 

7340770. [see Cruncn uv. ra]. . 16x% Cotar., Voile, a Vayle 
(vsed by Nunnes, widowes, or churched women). 

Churchesset : see CHUROH-scor. 

[see -run.] As many 


Charchful (t{o-1tfful). 
as a church will contain. sie mkt 
1885 Manch. Exam. 10 Jan. §/2 The testimony of a whole 
churchful of witnesses. 

+Church-gang. Oés. [f. Cruron + Gane, a 
going; cf. OF ris. derkgung, ON, dirkjuganga, Sw. 
Ayrkogiug, Da. kirkegang, Ger. kirchgang.] 

Going to church ; attendance at a church ; church- 
ing of a woman after childbirth. : 
¢1198 Lamb, Hom. Alswa his festén -. and chire 30ng 
and god todonne, ¢1z00 T7in. Coll, Hout, 47 Pre binges, 
ey on is childbed, and pat oder chirchgang and pe pridde 

c offring. cxzg0 Gen. § Lx. 2465 And sum .. don for de 
dede chirche-gong. 1297 R..Giouc. Grad) 379 3yf God me 

Gorto make my chyrchegon {v.7. churche 


wole grace sende 
Ibid. 380 Me ne my3te 


gange}, and bringe meof bys bende. 
non chyrchegong wyp out ly3te do. 
Church-garth. dal, - [see Ganty.] A 
churchyard. “(Intermediate between churchyard 
and northern English A7rkgarth.) 

1sgo Levins Manip. 34 Achurch garth, cemiterinm. 160z 
the churchgarth 


Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 136 Yor _mendin: 
ed ark The term God's 


yeats, 6d, 185: N. § Q. Ser. 1. II. 380/2 
Acre as applied to 2 Church-garth. 
Chw'rch-goer. [cf. Ger. Airchengdnger, -geher.] 
One who goes to church ; esp. who regularly at- 
tends the.services of a church. : 
31687 Good Advice 42 The Persons chosen were Church 
cers. ‘x727-Swirr Ihat passed in London, A constant 
hurch-goer, 1860 O..W. Hotmes Prof Breakf-t. ix, I.. 
am aregular church-goer. 1874 Dasent Tales from fjeld 
132 NowI must -be off.. to cook the Sunday dinner for 
the church-goers, re nal, 


_ CHURCH-GOING. 


Chu'vch-going, v6/. sb. Going to church ; es2. 
regular attendance ‘at church. eae 
“xg4r Coverpate Chr. State Matrint., Yo churchgoyng 
and weddyng should not ‘be deferred, 1860 Pusey. JZix, 
Proph. 49 ‘ Charity is better than Church-going’. .should.. 
méan such’ Church-going as is severed from Charity. 
. Church-going bell = bell for. going to. church.- 
- he Cowrrr A. Selkirk 29 Thesound of the church-going 
ell. : 


Chuwrch-going, 2. 
habitually attends church. 

x7iz R. H,in Exam, 23 Nov. 747/a A religious, church- 
going, professor. 1885 Tzzes (Weekly Ed.) x6 Oct. 15/2 A 

jouse-going clergy would make a church-going people. 

Church-government. ‘The government or 
conduct of the affairs of a church; the form of 
polity upon which a church is organized for the 
exercise of authority and discipline, as Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational. 

1894 Hloorer ec. Pol. n1,(1617) 91, I somewhat maruaile 
that they especially should thinke it absurd to oppose 
Church-Gouernement. .vnto matters of Faith. 1670 WALTON 
Lie Hooker 37 Able to .. determine what laws were fit to 
be made concerning church-government. 1882 J. Taytor 
Sc. Covenanters 19 The Presbyterian system of Church- 
government was re-established, 

Church-governor. A ruler ofa church; one 
of the persons having authority in a church. 
‘@x600 Hooker Hec?. Pod, vin. i. § 2 Their only right 
which are by proper spiritual function termed Church- 
governors, «3640 Jackson Wks. II. 380 Their [Jews'] 
church-governors did allow and appoint daily sacrifices to 
be offered for the peace and tranquillity of the Roman em- 
pie 1875 KE. Waite Life tx Christ w. xxv. (1878) 398 
Wicked world-rulers and church-governors. 


+Church-grith. Os. [f. Grrra sd. peace.} 
Church-peace; abstention from violence within 
the precincts of a church; right of sanctuary. 

arooo Laws Edgar. § 5 Stande xle cyricgrip swa swa 
hit betst sted. cxzog Lay, 22322 He hahte zlcne mon 
chireche-gri6 [c x275 cherch-gribl halden. @z300 Cursor 
Af, 29250 (Cott) pe thride pat brekes kirkes grith, 


+ Church-hallowing. 02s. Consecration of 
a church (building), 

1516 in Glasscock Mec. St. AMichael’s (1882) 35 At the 
tyme of the cherch halowyng. 1865 CALrimLL Axsz. 
Treat, Crosse (846) 133 Your popish church-hallowing. 

+Church-hawe. Ods. [f. Haw, OE. haga 
enclosure.} A churchyard. 

€1320 Seuyz Sag, 2625 (W.) Of the fir in the chirche-hawe. 
¢ 3386 Craucrr Pers. 7. P 727 By reson of the hooly place, 
as chirches or chirche hawes, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
V.6s [Calixtus] made a chirche hawe [cisuiterium] at Rome. 
1428 4. Z£. Wills 80 The chirchau of houre La{dy} of 

anryngey. zgoz ArnoLDE Chiov, 175 Al they .. whiche 
violently,drawen out of chirche, cloyster, or cherchchawe, 
any fugitif thider fled. 

+Church-hay. Obs. [f. Hay, enclosure, 
OE. hege hedge, fence.] Achurchyard; = prec. 
‘@1225 Aucr, RK, 318 Ich. .eode ode pleouwe ine chircheie 
[v.7. chirch 3eard}. x417 2. Z. Wits 26 That my body be 
Beryed in the Chirchhey of the Paryshchurch of Thorne- 
combe, a 1480 Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 626 Chyrche-haye, cizz2- 


Going to church} that 


teriumgue. ¢ 1450 Myre 330 Wyth-ynne chyrche & seynt- 
wary [v,7. chirch hay]. x880 Z. Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 


s.v., This word is dropping out of use, but is often heard in 
the adage, A hot May Makes a fat Church-hay. 

Churehb-history. The history of the Chris- 
tian Church. ! 

1641 Mitron Ch. Déscig. nu. Wks. (1847) 18/2 The author 
of.our church-history, ‘1655 Funter.(¢i#Ze), The Church- 
History of Britain. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng.Ch. 59 Church- 
history records too many such interruptions, 

Chu'rch-house, A house belonging to the (or 
a) church, or used for church purposes : ‘formerly, a 
house’ adjoining the church, where church-ales, 
etc. were held, a‘ parish-room’, . 

. 1484 in Glasscock Ree, St. Michael’s, Bp, Stortford (1882) 
-25 For, tyling of:the cherch howsse. x1g80 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 1x8 ‘The receipts of the rent of the church houses, 
1636 Divine Tragedie lately Acted 08 They kept their feast 
in the Church-house joyning to the Church, az697 Ausrey 
Nat. Hist. N. Wilts.(Brand) In every parish is (or was) a 
church house, to which belonged spits, crocks, etc., utensils 
for dressing provision. .1887-/Tasedl's Aun, Cycl, 93/2 The 
proposal to raise a fund for building’ a Church House [in 
London) for the manifold requirements of the Church [of 
England] as an organic body. - . ey a 

- Churchianity (tfottfieniti), Also church- 
anity... [f, Cunou, atter’Christianity.] A:dyslo- 
‘gistic term. for: Devotion to the, Church rather 
than to-Christianity.. .._ +: ab ee at 

1837 B; Barton Sedect, (1849) rg It would say little, indeed 


for Lucy’s Churchanity or my Quakerism. 1866 PaiZ Mall , 


G, 24 Feb. 1x We have lived to’see this stanch Liberal.. 
adopting .-.a policy of strong churchianity."1883 0, JouNson 
WL. Garrison & Times 369 They discriminated also between 
Christianity and churchianity, between piety and piosity’, 
2888 Scottish Leader rg Oct. 3-Preaching: ‘ churchianity’ 
not Christianity, : _— 


. Churchify (tforsifissi); “y, ‘collog: or dyslog. 


[f Cuorony + -ry, ef. Zrenchify, falsify, etc:], To. 


‘make “chutchy’ ; to imbue with church influence or 
‘principles. Hence Ohurchified gf, d.-  - - 
_ 7843 Murat in Woncony. II, 321 Churchified and dissent- 
ing culprits. - 1875 MeCosn Sc, P/ilos,.v. 38° Shut-out from 
He English Universities by their tests ‘and ‘churchified in- 
-fluence. - . - ge ak ig ' : 
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Churchiness (t{eutfinés). [f Caunony + 
-NEss:] ‘Churchy’ quahiy. ‘ / 

1884 Cho, World 17 Apr. 281/2 The very air of the place.. 
is redolent with ‘Churchiness’. 1886 Azhenwum 8 May 
614/r There is [in the tale] a good deal of ‘ Churchiness’. 

Churching (tm 1tfin), v2. sd. [f. Cuurcn v.] 

Y. The public appearance of a woman at church 
to return thanks after childbirth, esp. in accordance 
with the Anglican ritual. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxii. soo His wife..was as 
than newly churched of a fayre sonne And he thought at her 
Churchyng to kepe a great feest at Tholouse. 1ss2 Bf. 
Com. Prayer, The Thanksgiving of Women after Child- 
birth, commonly called the Churching of Women. a 1649 
Drumm, or Hawrs. Se that, Kuts. Errant Wks. (1711) 232 
They are now come back to Greenwich for the churching of 
the queen, 1837 THackeray Lavenswing vi, He attended 
his mother to her churching. 

b. attrib. as churching pew. 

1637 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) t90 For 2 yeardes of kersey for 
a churching cloth, 7s. 21693 Urouitarr Rabelais um xii. 
336 An uprising or Women Churching Treatment. 


2. Subjection to the influence of the church. 

1856 Emerson Zug. Tratis, Race Wks. (Bohn) 1.28 A 
tough, acrid, animal nature which centuries of churching 
and civilizing have not been able to sweeten. 

Churehish, @. vare. = Cuurcuy. 

1786 J, Newton Let. in Life HW. Bull vii. (1865) 148 Dis- 
suade him from being over-churchish. 1859 Sat. Kev, VII. 
304/2 In all that makes religion objective, as he would 
say, the Church of Humanity is more churchish than the 
Church, z 

Churchism (tfestfiz’m). [f. Croren sd. + 
-Ism.] Belief in or adherence to the church or a 
church, or to an ecclesiastical system ; ecclesiasti- 
cism; church-partisanship; often short for esfa- 
blished-churchism and for English Churchism ; so 


also High, Low, Broad Churchism. 


in C. Chauncy Zezier 61 The appellant's idea of re- 
ligion, essentially different from churchism, 1841 ARNOLD 
in Life & Corr. (1844) II. ix. 261 The old form of High 
Churchism, retaining much of Protestantism, and uniting it 
with other notions. . which it cherished indistinctly, without 
pushing them to their consequences, 1868 Contemp, Rev. 
VII. 618 To justify Dissent by aiming a blow at Churchism. 
1871 HawtHorne Sept, elton (1879) 37 Some of the queer 
narrowness of English Churchism, 

Churchite 1 (tfo-stfoit). rare. [f. Cuuron sé. 
+-17E,] One of the church party ; esp, a supporter 
of the or a church. 

18xx W. Tayror in Robberds AZem. II. 352 Thus element- 
ary instruction, like the offices of the state, will be confined, 

a test, to the churchites, 848 Croucu Poems § Pr. 
em. (1869) I. 135 The new High Churchites, who want to 
turn all the quiet people adrift. 


Churchite ® (tfitfeit). Af, [fname of Prof. 
A. H. Church+-11z.] A hydrous phosphate of 
cerium discovered in a Cornish copper mine. 

1863 C. G. Wittiams in Chem. News XH. 183. 

Chwrehize, v.  xonce-wd. = CHURCHIFY. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 7 July 8/2 Teacher of the School, in the 
days when there was no suspicion of its being ‘churchized’, 

hurch judicdtory: see JuDIcaTory. 
-Church-key. The key of the church-door, or 
of other locked place in the church; fig. in quot. 
1685 alluding to the ‘ power of the keys ’. 

1393. Gower Coz. I, 12 Into the swerd the chirche keie Is 
torned. 15x18 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp. Stort- 
Sord (1882)36 A new lather bag to bere in the chirch keyes, ijd. 
1683 BAxTER Paraphr, N. T. (1701) Postscr., When Gregory 
VIt fell on mastering Princes by his Church-Keys, etc. 

Church-land. [? OE. cizic-land ; cf. OS, etrtc- 
land, Ger. kirchenland.| In north dial. kirkland. 


Land belonging to a church, or the church. 

¢ 1208 Lay, 14855 Her ich bi-teche eou an hond al freo ele 
chiric-lond. 1542 Richmond, Wills (1853) 33 My house..is 
cituate and lythe upon the kyrkland. x609 Skene Reg: 
Afaj. 53 Ane fewer of Kirklands. 1932 Berxetey AZ 
ciphr, v. § 31 As if you had never heard of church-lands 
and tithes! 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 84 Ena. 
bling the widow of the last surviving tenant to the church- 
lands in possession, to hold over the estate so long as she 
remained unmarried. _ rf 

Churchless (tfe3tflés), z. [see -tEss.] 

1, Without a church or church organization. 

1641 R. Brooxe Zug. Efise. ut, vii. 121 The Church-lesse 
Church of.the Albigenses & Waldenses. 1662 Futter 
Worthies, Lincoln (D.), A Churchlesse Village. 

2. Not attending or belonging to a church. 

1834-5 S. R.'Martianp Volunt. Syst. (1837) 240 Deists, 
Atheists, ina word, every churchless wretch that can be found, 
1852 Newtanp Lect.: Tractar. 159 These two thousand 
churchless and godless individuals, ‘1884 R. MILNE (¢it/e) 
The-Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our large Towns. 
- 8, Not sanctioned or blessed by-the church. , . 

- 1884 Tennyson Bechet 162 We thought to scare this min- 
ion of the King-Back from her churchless commerce with 
the King To the fond arms of her first love, Fitzurse. 
-Churchlet (t{xiflet). [f Caunen 5d, +-1Er.] 
A little or diminutive church. - Bers 

16g9 Gauptn-Zears Ch, 32 (D.) The many defects .. inci- 
dent to these little Churchlets and scattered Conventicles. 
3883 Mo Deane Quatrefoil J. ix. 139 Founded by_one 
Clement, who elected himself to be father of a churchiet. 

_ Chu-rehlike, a. Resembling‘a church; ‘befit- 
ting connexion with a church. ~~~ 
~-3503 SHAKS, 2 Hex, V1, 1, i. 247'Church-like humors. _ 1852 


SEWLAND Lect, Tractar. 16x A picturesque and.churchlike-* 
~ effect, © ~. an Rae eee 


CHURCHMANLY. 


Churehliness. [f. Caurcuny +-nuss.] The 
quality of being churchly; loyalty to the church; 
ecclesiasticism. 

1887 Century Mag. Dec, 262 It might prove a great gain 
to American Episcopacy to be re-enforced with Presbyterian 
orthodoxy and churchliness, 

Church-litten. 4ca/. [f. Cauren + Lirren, 
OK. dctzin, a burying enclosure.] A churchyard. 

c142z0 Chron. Vilod. 114 (Halliw.) He come into that 
chirche-lyttoun. 1674 Ray S. § &. Country Weds, 61 The 
Church-litten; the Church yard. Suss. 1832 W. Coorer 
Gloss. Sussex. 1875 Panisu Sussex Gloss., Church-litten, 
achurch-yard. | 1881 /sle Wight Gloss. i. D.S.) 

Church-li-ving. A living or benefice in an 
established church; es. in the Church of Eng- 
land. 

@1600 Hooxer Eccl, Pol, vu. xxiv. § 7 When corruptly 
they bestow church-livings. 163g PaGitt Christianogr. 206 
Seising upon Church-livings. 1797 Gopwin Luguiver it. ix. 
309, I gain. .2 rich church-living by the change. _ 

Churehly (tfoutfli), a. [in OR, czrielte, cf. 
Ger. kérchiich ; in 16th c. re-formed on CHURCH sd. 
+-LY 1] Of, pertaining to, or befitting the ora 
church ; ecclesiastical. 

0. E. Chron, an. 716 pat hie Eastron on ryht heoldon, and 
pa ciriclecan scare. c89o K. -ELFreD Beda \v. xxiv. (Bosw.), 
Deet cyriclice steer ures ealondes and beode ic wrat on fif 
bec. c1000 Wanley's Catal. 118/2 (Bosw.) Mid circlicum 
penungum. xg6s Harninc in Jewel Def Afol. (1611) 119 
Hee was not lawfully made Priest, nor with Churchly laying 
on of hands consecrated. «1600 in Reader 23 June (1866) 
Gor Ony hoke belle or lyght or any other churchly orna- 
mentes, 1714 Gay Proeme to Sheph. Week (1784) 124. Di- 
verse grave points also hath he handled of Churchly matter. 
1873 Browninc Red Cott. Night-c. 748 Munificence To 
Church and all things churchly. 1885 Sat. Rez. 3 Oct. 459 
We could wish such ugly barbarisms or neologisms as 
‘churchly’. had been eschewed. 


Churchman (tfout{men). [Ch OHG. eirich- 
man, hirnan, Ger. kirchen-, kirchmann.] 
1. A man of the church; ‘an ecclesiastic; a 


clergyman’ (J). 

¢ 1340 Cursor Jf, 25019 (Fairf.) Noynting .. no3t wib bat 
oyle at kirk men hase Bot wip be hali gastis grace. 1548 
Lp. Somunrset Lpist. Scots 244 Let neither your Gouernour, 
nor your Kirkmen .. fede you further with faire wordes. 
1583 Bate Gardiner’s Obed. Dvijb, The light dissolute 
maners of the Holy Kirckemen, 1868 Grarton Chvov. U1. 
104 Any Bishoppes, Abbottes, Priors, or any other Church 
men. 1393 SHaks. 2 Hex. VI, u.i. 23 What, Cardinall?.. 
Tantene aninis Celestibus irg, Church-men so hot? 
1607-12 Bacon Zss., Marr. § Single Life (Arb.) 266 A 
single life is proper for Church Men; For Charity will 
hardlic water the grounde, where it must first fill a Poole. 
16xx Corcr., Linomple, for women’s kerchers and Church- 
mens surplesses, 1670 Drypen 1s¢ Pt. Cong. Granada. ii, 
Pray’rs are the Alms of Church-men to the Poor: ‘lhey 
send to Heav’n’s, but drive us from their Door, 1728 Mor- 
GAN Algvers I. v, 162 A Spanish Churchman. 1848 Macau- 
tay fist. Eng. 1. 325 Chufchmen transacted the most im- 
portant diplomatic business, 1876 Bancrortr Hist. U. S. 
IT]. xiv. 478 When the churchmen of New York preached 
loyalty to the king as the Lord’s anointed, ‘The people,’ 
retorted William Livingston, ‘are the Lord’s anointed, 

+2. One of the clergy or priesthood, of any re- 
ligion. Oés. 

1632 Lirucow 77av. (1682) r40 Their principal Church 
Governour is called Mufti ..'The other sort of Church-men 
are the Naipi .. the Caddi, etc. 1665 G. Havers P. della 
Valles Trav. E. India 444 Their Priests they call Darors 
-.Those Church-men by their Law are commanded .. to 
abide much in their Eggarees, or Temples. 

+3. A churchwarden. Obs. 

1523 Ch. Acc. St. Giles, Reading (ed. Nash) 19 Paid for 
the churchmennys labouris, xijd. 1391 Stanford Churchi, 
Acc. in Antiguary (May 1888) 211 Layde oute .. for the 
twoo churchmen and one sydesmans Dinners, xxjd. 1598 
Par. Reg. of Chesham Bois, James Gosham, Churchman ; 
Robert Finche, Churche Man. 

4. A supporter of the church; a member of the 
church established or recognized in any country, or 
that claims to be exclusively ‘the Church’. s#ec., 
in England and the colonies: A member of the 
Anglican church; in Scotland, a member of the 
established (Presbyterian) church. 

2677 G. Hickxes in Ellis Orig. Lett uu. 327 IV. 44 The 
Earl of Murray is a good Churchman. [2697 C, Lesure 
Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 80 Colonel Fletcher (a Church of 
England Man) made Governour there instead of Mr. Penn.] 
rgxz ADDISON Sfcct, No. 112 P 2 My Friend Sir Roger, 
being a good Church-man. 1715 De For Fam. Lustrict. 
1, v. (184x) I. 107 Child, your aunt is a dissenter you know. 
But, madam, my uncle is a Churchman. 1755 Jonson, 
Churchnan, an adherent to the church of England. x822 
W. Irvine Braceb. Hall 34 He is moreover..a stanch 
churchman, He repeats the responses very loudly in church, 
and is emphatical in praying for the king and royal family. 
1870 Arnot Life Fas. Hamilton v. 233 The advisers of the 
Church of Scotland. .have till now thought, etc... The next 
generation of Churchmen will be wiser. h 
- b. See.Broap-, Hreu-, Low-CHURCHMAN. 


Hence Ghurchmantike a. 

x8gz Newtann Lect, Tvactar. 13 More Churchmanlike 
principles. 188: A thengnut 27 Aug. 268/3 Cardinal Inno. 
cenzo Cibo undertook the churchmanlike office of poisoning 
Salviati. - _* os i “ 
.Churchmanly, 2. Of or befitting a church- 
man; ecclesiastical. _ hieioe Sea oa 
* 284x Jun. Hare in Menor. Quiet Life III. 237 As a body 
they [Evangelicals] aré generally deficient in churchmanly 
-feeling. 1855 Miuman Zaz. Car. (1864) EX. xv. i 33° Rose 
from their ranks to the height of Churchmanly dignity. - 


CHURCHMANSHIP. © 


Churchmanghip. [See -surr] The posi- 
tion, quality, or action of a churchman. 

€1680 in Somers 7racts 1. 265 It is welt for the Church, 
that she needs not apprehend any Retrospect into her He- 
haviour ; since, as Times go with Churchmanship, etc. a 
Growth Deisut 19 Your Churchmanship will not appear by 
any Mark so well, as by the Hatred you bear to all Dis- 
senters, 31832 Newranp Lect. Tractar. 13 Decisive proof 
of general advance in Churchmanship. "1872 Spectator 
7, Sept. 1130 To teach the Bishop truer chur Ps an 
the ‘Duke nobler tactics, 1883 American VII. 23 The es- 
sence of High Churchmanship. : . 

+ Church-master. [cf. Ger. 2irch-, kirchen- 
meister.) dial. Southernized form of Kink-wa8TER, 
a northern equivalent of CHUROHWARDEN. 

[r4z9 Test, bor, (2836) 1. 417 To the kyrkmastérs 2 nobill.} 
1484 Churchi, Ace. Wigtof?, ay, Boston (Nichols 1797) 
7 Foha Brigge yonger, and John Barre Chirche Maisters of 
the paryshe Dirche of Wigtoft. 1866 in Peacock Zug. Ch. 
Furniture (1866)74 Item the aulter stones broken for pave- 
ment. .in the times of the forenamed churche Masters 1562. 
1886 CoLe S. IV. Lincolz, Gloss. (E. D, §.) 5, v., They tell’d 
me he were Chu’chmester to-year, 

Ghurch-me‘mber. A member of the or 2 
church. Hence Ghurch-me'mbership. 

r6g1 G. Frasin Serdous Ouest. 12 The childe is reputed as 
the parent in respect of Church-membership, 1653 Baxter 
Chr. Concord 37 Though we offer Christ and Church- 
membership with him, to pl yet we do not admit all to be 
Church-members. 2705 ind. Apostles 10 No one counts 
em Schismatical Assemblies, because they are made up of 
Church Members. 1842 Pusry Crisis Lug. Ch. 28 ‘The 
doctrine of the Church Catholic and the privileges of Church. 
membership cannot be explained from pulpits. 1882 J. Fiske 
in Harper's Mag. Dec. 116/2 Citizenship itself was to be 
co-extensive with church membership. 

Church-mouse. [cf. Ger. hizchenmaus] A 
mouse which inhabits a church. The proverb ‘as 
poor as a church-mouse’ is found also in German, 
and other langs. 

19731 Pol. Ballads (1860) 11. 222 The owner, ’tis said, was 
once poor as church-mouse. 1848 ‘Tnackeray Van. Fair 
xxiii, ‘The young couple are as poor as church mice. 

Church of England: see Cuunca 5 b. 
Hence Chureh of Englander (rare), a supporter 
of the Church of England and its constitution. 
Church-of-Englandism (app, first used by 
Bentham) = ANGLIOANISM. Church-of-England- 
ist, an adherent or supporter of the Church of 
land ; also adj. = ANGLICAN. 

(Benthamalsoused Cherch-of-Romanism, Church- 
of-Scotlandism, -tst.) 

Bos Asi. Rev. UY. 7 The distinctions between the 
Catholics, the church of Englanders, or Bucerists, and the 
Calvinists, 1828 Bentaam (é7¢7e) Church-of-Englandism and 
its Catechism examined. did. Introd. 23 The difference 
between Church-of-Scotlandism and Church-of-Englandism, 
tbid. 28 In comes the profligate King, with his Church- 
of-Englandism on his front, and his Church+of.Romanism 
in his heart. 1823 — Not Paz! Introd. 13. The author 
or compiler was ..a church-of-Englandist: Blair, it is 
presumed, a church-of-Scotlandist. 1819 W. J. Fox Lect. 
ti, Wks. 1865 I. 170 The exclusive spirit of Church-of- 
Englandism. 1835 I. Tavtor Sfir. Despot. 392 John 
Wesley's Church of Englandism. 1865 J. H. Nawan 
A pe 289 The Siseoughgoing: Toryism and traditionary 
Church-of-England-ism of the great body of the Colleges 
and Convocation. fe 

Church-officer, An officer of a church: in 
Scotl, a (paid) official who attends to a place of 
worship, a beadle or sexton. 

17.. NUGENT Appendix to Greek Primitives 311 (Jod.), 
Acolyte, an inferior church-officer. 1871 Moncrierr Prac- 
tice F.C. of Scott. i. (1886) 26 The Church officer or Beadle, 
who takes charge of the pee of worship and is responsible 
for its condition, is an officer of the Deacon’s Court. 

Church-owl. [cf Ger. Lircheneule.] 
Barn-Owt. 

3678 Ray Willughby’s Ornith. 101 Our Church-Owl and 
brown Owl..delight in lower and plain Countrys, 1766 
Pessanr Zool. (1776) I. 1. 276 Common harn, white, or 
church Owl. 

+ Church-papist, Ods. In 17th ¢., 2 Roman 
Catholic who conformed outwardly to the Church 
of England. : : 

r6or Dent Pathw. Heauen 195 Their hart is with Popery. 
They haue a Pope in their belly: they bee Church-papists. 
1628 Earve Aficrocosm, (Arb.) 31 A Church-Papist. comes 
to Church not toseruc God, but the King. .He loues Popery 
well, but is loath 16 lose by it. 1659 Baxter Key Cath. x\vi. 
337 {Papists] that went under the name of Protestants, and 
were commonly called by the name of Church-Papists. 1682 
Lurrreit. Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 199 Now no other names are 
known then whig and tory, church papist, tantivee, etc. 

+Chu'rch-quake, Obs. [afler carthquake.] 
A convulsion of the church. 

2642 W. Sepawicke Zions Deliv. (649) 7 We could not 
expect our Reformation without Earthquakes, Church- 
quakes and Kingdome-quakes. 1645 W. Hooke JVew- 

fnelands Sence 25 There hath been both a Church-quake 
and a State-quake in that land. 

Church-rate. A rate upon the assessed_pro- 
perty within a parish, in England and Ireland, 
levied by resolution of the vestry, for the mainten- 
ance of the church -and its services. In 1868 the 
compulsory rate was abolished, except in cases, 
where, though bearing this name, it had been mort- 
gaged or was applied to secular purposes. 

1912 Pripraux Direct, Ch. wardens (ed. 4) 57 A Church- 


The 


408 


Rate is to be made. 31857 Toutm. Ssutu Parish 50 A 
Church Rate..has never been good and valid on any other 
ground than because it is made by a Bya Lav of a Parish. 
1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron. iii. 54 His threats caused 
the church party to give up all hopes of a church-rate, 
+Church-reeve. Obs. In 5 worth. dial. 
kirke-reve. [see REEvE.] A churchwarden. 

1386 Cuaucer Friar’s 7. 7 Of chirche Revues and of 
testamentz, 1442 £, Z. Wills 13 That the kirkerevys of 
the parish chirch of Clerkenwell haue xiijs, iiijd, for to 
spend on the onourmentz of the same kirke, 1688 R, Homme 
Armoury m™. 1098/1 Ward aneiently Church- 
Reeves. .are officers elected every week after Laster. 

Church-robber. One who robs or plunders 
the or a church, 

1535 CoveRDALR Acts xix. 37 Nether Church robbers ner 
blasphemers off youre Foddeste. 1614 Rateion Hist. World 
1, 460 Of her buriall there is no Monument, for she was a 
Church-robber. _@ 2649 Daun. or Hawt. Yas. V, Wk: 
(7s) ror King Henry was ..a shameful and shameless 
adulterer, a publick and po homicide, murtherer, a 
sacrilegious person, a church-robber. 1884 Jessor in 19¢h 
Cent, Jan. 119 The monks were the greatest church-robbers 
that the world has ever known. 

So Church-robbing v/. sb. and pl. a. 

1565 Jewet Def Apol, (1611) 384 The Pope may neuer bee 
aecused..it were ag bad as rch- ing, to reason, or 
mooue matter of any his doings. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3) Sacrileage, Church-robbing, 1620 J. Dye Counter- 
Poyson 57 The Church-robbing and Church.pilling couetous- 
nesse of our dayes, 


Church-scot, -shot. Modernized adaptation 
of OE. eiric-sceat [f. OR. ciréc- church- + sceat 
money-payment, tribute, rate], in 12th c, church- 
scet, which was subsequently, as an obsolete term, 
variously corrupted as 3 chirchesset (ss=s/), 
-soht, 4 cherset; and by legal -antiquaries, 7 
churchesset, 7- church-seed. 

lit. =Church-tribute: in OE. times a custom of 
com collected on St. Martin’s day; extended to 
other contributions in kind and money made for the 
support of the clergy, or demanded as a traditional 
ecclesiastical due. 

The desire to connect the latter part of the combination 
with seed appears as early as the 13th c., when the institu. 
tion and name were alike traditionary; hence the corrup- 
tions found in 13th c. documents, in Latin translations of 
OE. documents, and in Cap es antiquaries. Modern 
writers sometimes use the OE, name. (See Scot, SitoT.) 

c 890 K. /Etrrep Bada (Sm.) 772 Dat hi agefen elce gere 
preo mittan hwectes to ciric-sceatte to Clife. ¢z02zg Wutr- 
stan Hom. (N.) xxii, 113 Eal .. pat ure pon hwilum er 
le behetan, det is sulhelmessan and rompenegns and 
cyricsceattas and leohtgescota. axz0r Cartul.deGilaston. 38 
in Kennett Pevoch. Ant. Gloss. s.v., In churchscet Ix gallinas 
et semen frumenti ad tres acras. ¢ 1250 Gloss. Law Terms 
in Rel. Aunt. 1. 33 Chirchesoht, une certeine summe de ble 
batu. 1300 Battle Abbey Crest. (1887) 69 Dare iij gallinas 
et jgallum ad cherset. ¢ 2300 J*/efa 1. xlvii. in Spelman s.v., 
Chirchesset cortam mensuram bladi tritici significat .. in 
brevi Regis Knuti .. illam contributionem (Chirchsed) ap- 
pellant, quasi, semen Ecclesia. x6x8 Damien Hist. Eng, 18 
(D.) To see all Churchscot and Romescot fir lly cleered before 
his returne, 1628 Coxe On Lit#. 94 b,‘In our ancient bookes 
these gifts of deuotion were called Ch or Church. 
fe, 1649 Setpen Laws Eng. 1, 
(3739) 86 tg ik age Ciricksceat (or Church-shot) and 
Tythes must be duly paid. 1720 Prwweaux Orig. Tithes iv. 
202 To pay..their Cyricsceat and the Plow-Alms, = 
Avurrg Parerg. 7 This in our ancient Books is called 
Church-seed, 1842 Soutney Bk. of Ch. (ed. 5) 48 The first 
legislative provision for the clergy.. in the form of a Kirk- 
scot. 2855 Micsan Lat. Chr. (x864) Il. iv. iv. 28: The 


nature of Kirk Shot, 2 payment of certain corn and seed as 


seed, guast semen Lcclesiz. 


first fruits. 1867 Pearson Zarly §& Afid. Ages Eng. 1. 207 


note, Cyricsceat or churchsed. 1872 IE. Rosertson /7ist. 
Ess, 105 Church-shot. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. 1. viii, 229 
Besides the tithe, the clergy received .. church-scot, 2 sort 
of commutation for firstfruits paid by every householder. 

Church-service. Setewe 

+1. Service of the church; a religious life. Obs. 

¢1340 Cursor AT. 10606 (Trin,) Pei had .. 3yuen hir to be 
chirche seruise. : 

2. The public worship of a church; now s#ec. 
(in England) the order of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England, ; 

ar Braprorp HWks. 394 Company not with them, 
specially in their church-service. 1587 Gotpmse De Joona: 
xvii. 269 It appeareth. .by the books of Cerimonies of all 
nations, all whose Churchseruices are nothing but sacrifices, 
Lbid, xx. 314 That it direct us and al our Churchseruices 
vnto the true God. 1670 H. Stunne Censure, etc. 16 Part 
of the Church Service, now imposed on the Communicants 
tohold. 1883 jj W. Suerer A? Home $ dx India 38 Church 
service was held..in the parade-ground. : 

3. pop. A service-book ; esp. a book containing, 
in addition to the Book-of Common Prayer, the 
proper lessons, metrical version of the , etc. 

3889 SALA Tw, vound Clock (1861) 178 Nine church ser- 
vices, richly bound. i = y 

+Churchship. Oés. [f. Cruron sd. + -SHP.J 

1. The status ofa church, the being a church. 

x64 J. Gloopwin] Zunoc. § Truth Triunphing 56 [They] 
cannot with safe conscience communicate together in Church- 
ship. 1653 Gaupen Hierasf. ox- A special mark of their 
true Churchship. «2726 Sours Sevut. John i. 1x (L.) The 
Jews were his own also by right of churchship. 

2, An ecclesiastical organization or body. = 

1678 T. Tutty Let. Baxicy 14 And would you -have us 
yield up the great Truths of the Gospel for fear of ae 
such Churehshipps as these [Papists, Socinians, Quakers} 


CHURCHWARDEN. 


+Church-soken. 003, exc. Hist. {see 
SoKEN.] The territory of a church ; inhabitants 
of this ‘district. ~ : 

@ 1000 Laws Tue § 5 Thorpe I. 104 (Bosw.) Be ciric-soen. 
¢1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 89 Dominica Palmaram, Pat ech 
chirchsocne god pis dai a procession. 1875 Srupps Const. 
fist. I. xi, 407 London appears to have been a collection of 
+-Manors, parishes, church-sokens. a ; 

Church-story. 1. Church-history. “arch. 

336: Daus tr. Buliinger on Afot. (1573) 2 Eusebius in... 
his thyrd booke of churchstories. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Lvang. T. i, 20 Out of Church-story. .. 


2. A story about the church or clergy. 

1876 Miss Brappos Hostages Fort. x8 (Hoppe) Church- 
stories about So and So who has just been made a bishop. 

+ Church-stuff. Obs. Church famiture, or- 
naments, and vestments, ; 

1577-87 Houmsuep Chroz, M1. 1 A gaie coat 
pacbed togither of vestments and Cnn ate Being onellé 
sent to deceive them. 1687 Assur, Adb. Lands 110 Vessels, 
of Silver or Gold, or other Utensils or Church-stuff, 

Church-text. The Old English or ‘ Black- 

letter’ as used on monumental brasses, in stained 
glass windows, and for similar purposes ; also, in a2 
condensed form, as 2 modern printing type. 
, 1684 Progressist Dk. Beaufort othe inscription following 
in church text bordering its edge 2 Herelyeth, etc. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts UL 64x All the varieties of church-text, German- 
text, Gothic, and Elizabethan, 1884 Afessrs. ¥. Parker § 
Co, Spee. of Type 16 Two-line English Church Text, etc, 

+ Church-ward,sd. Obs.exc. Hist. [f. CouncH 
5b. + WARD sé.] 

1, (= OF. civic-weard, in OHG. chivihwart, 
chirwart, MAG. chirchwart). The custodian of 
a church (building); a man in orders who had 
charge of a church. 

¢ 1000 in Thorpe’s Hom. 1. 452 (Bosw.) Se bisceop befran 
Sone cyrcweard hweer dees halganweepnu waeron, 10440, 5, 
Chron, (Cott, [ebeleen cyric wyrd [Lad AS. cyrice weard] 
feng to pam abbodrice. 1131 Jbzd, (Laud SS) Je he scolde 
setten beer prior of Chinni and circeweard and hordere and 
reilbein. 289: Freeman Worm, Cong, IV. xx. 458 A prudent 
Churchward, Yware by name. 

2. A churchwarden (dondbiful.) 

2496 in Ellacombe Ch. Bed/s pane 287) 464, xxd, yt of 


to y® chircheward, and iiijd. to y° clerks. 

Chixchward, a. and adv., -wards, adv. 
[see -wanp.] Towards the church. (Originally ¢o 
church-ward.) 

1362 Lanot. 2. PZ. A. v. 146 And carieb him to chirche- 
ward his schrift forto telle, 2393 — C. vit. 351 And kayres 
hym to-kirke-ward. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108/1 Comyng 
doun in to the chyrche ward. 1842 Lawse Notes Trav. 324 
All walking silently churchwards. 1870 Hawrnorxe Lng. 
Note Bks. (2879) 1.74 It is a pity we have no chime of 
hells, to give the churchward summons athome. Afod, The 
churchward view. Flocking churchward. 

Churchwarden (tfi1tfwOud’n). [see Wan- 
DEN. 

1. In England: A lay honorary officer of a parish 
or district church, elected to assist the incumbent _ 
in the discharge of his administrative duties, to 
manage such various parochial offices as by cus- 
tom or legislation devolve upon him, and gener- 
ally to act as the lay representative of the parish 
in matters of church-organization. ; 

As arulc there are two churchwardens, elected annually 
at the Easter vestry, one by the incumbent, the other by the 
parishioners. As Airhemasters, chuvch-masters they are 
mentioned in 1429, as church-recves in 13863 the OF. 
civic-weard wag notalayman, |” 

1494 Fanvan 17722 Pref. 8, 1 will that the said xiijd. be 
distributed. .after the discrecon of the churche wardeyns of 
the said parisshe. 15%4 in Eng. Gilds (1870) t45 To the seid 
Curate and Kirke-wardeyns. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Cont 
munion, The Curate and the Churchwardens. /d/d., Then 
shal the Churche wardens .. gather the detiocion of the 
people, x583 Srupnes Anat, Abus. 1. 101 Honest substan- 
tinll'men (called churchwardens or the like) chosen by the 
consent of the whole congregation. 2610 Churchev, ice, 
St. Margarets, Westin. (Nichols 1797) 29 For Salt to destroy 
the fleas in Churchwarden’s pew..6@, 2628 arte Jicro- 
cost. Ch. Papist (Arb,) 3x Once a moneth he presents him. 
selfe at the Church, to keepe off the Churchewarden, | z71z 
Sreere Spect. No. 138 #4 Phe Church-warden should hold 
up his Wand, 1765 Buackstons Com, 1, xi, 395'A church: 
warden may justify the pulling off a man’s hat, without 
being guilty of cither: an assault or trespass, 1846 
McCunrocn Ace, Brit, Lapire (785) II, x07 The lists of 
county voters, the overseers and churchwardens of every 
parish are charged with the duty of proparing. 

attrib, [ci CrurcnwarpDeniss.) 1886' 3, N, Worti 
Devonsh, 293 The Saxon font.. preserved through the 
churchwarden: period by being partially buried, reversed, 
Ae eG G. Dawson Zniprovers af Shaks, (x88) 46 

7. @Xi ° IAWSON £778; RIEYS F, ORS. (E! 
So‘ have keene works suffered from the church- 
wardens of literature. q : - — 

2. InScotland, sometimesapplied to the (salaried) 
church-officer or beadle. : 

8. collog. A clay pipe with a very long stem. 

1863 JEaFFRESON Live i¢ Dozun IL. 184 (Hoppe) Having 
first incuced Mr, B. to take a churchwarden, and smoke 
also. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 174/1 The ‘ church-warden’ 
;-isa small clay pipe with a stem from sixtcen to twenty 
inches long. * : 3 ae: 

Hence Churchwardened //. a., sonce-wil., - 
placed under a church-warden. CGhurchwarden- 


ism, therale of churchwardens, used contemptuously 


CHURCHWARDENSHIP. 


in reference to the damage ‘done té the architecture, 
art, etc., of many churches under the direction of 
illiterate : omen So Churchwardenizez. 
- 1998 E. Ginein Séi@2. (1878) 43 A new painted, and church. 
warden'd fane, 1865 Coruh. Mag. gael ‘The genius of 
churchwardenism ruled in the vestries, and presided over 
the destruction or defacement of. much. 1880 Puckue Ch. 
Fortress of Dover Castle i. 1. Remnants of Mediaeval 
hurchwardenisms..often as bad as any of the Nineteenth 
Century. 2881 Frvl. R. Archevol, Inst. 353 The doctrine 
of ‘conservative restoration’ .. been more destnictive 
than the axe of the Puritan, or the century anda half of 
churchwardenism which came after it. 1832 Fraser’s Mag. 
IV, 284 To think of churchwardenising the Alhambra, 2863 
‘Sat: Rev, XV. 6609/2 Buildings. .although much church- 
wardenized, still possessing great architectural interest. 

Churchwa'rdenship. The office or posi- 
tion of a churchwarden. 

261z Cotcr,, Marguillerie, 2 Churchwardenship. 29710 
Brit. Apollo lil. No, 116. 1/2 The Office of Church-Warden- 
ship, 3868 Contemp, Rev. IX. 28 The Establishment even 
gives him the occasional dignity of the churchwardenship. 

Chu'zreh-way. [ef Ger. Airchweg.] 

lL. The public way leading to a church, 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxiii. (1615) 228 If any man 
haue stopped or strayted any Church-way, Mill-way, or 
other wayes in the Forest, x6x5 in VW, Riding Rec. 11. 90 
The Church-way in Alne being in decay. 

attrib, 690 Suans. Mids. N. v. i. 389 The graues, all 
gapin wide, Euery one lets forth his spright, In the 

hurch~ ray paths to glide. 1783 Crasse Village u.6 The 
*squire’s tall gate and churchway-walk between. 

+2. The manner or usage of a church. Obs, 

_ 1647 Sattmarsn Sparkl Glory (1847) 39 Our controversies 
in these outward things and Churchways, 1649 tr. Behzen's 
Ep, xxxiv, (1886) 19 ‘Their formal church-ways of worship, 
1689 Foxes § Firebr, ur, 219 None..but only they who are 
members in a church-way. 

Chu'vch-wise, 2. and adv. [see--wisz.] After 
the manner of a church.’ 

1626 Br, ANDREWES Sernz. (1841) 14 Churchwise I say, 
for he doth it by a sermon, 1635 Brereton Trev. (1844) 
tzg Built and framed church-wise. 2847 BusHNeLu Ch , 
Nurt, ili. (1862) 74 A church-wise form, 

Chu'veh-woman.  [cf. CHurcnwan.] A 
female member of the church, sfec. of the Church 
of England. = 

1722 De For Rei. Courtsh. App. (1840) 285 If I were a 
church woman, and my mistress a dissenter. 1771 Smot- 
Ler Humph, Ci, (x85) 75 Though she is a violent church. 
woman, .she would have no objection, at present, to treat on 
the score of matrimony with an Anabaptist, Quaker, or 
Jew. .1876 Miss Yonce Womankind xxi. 169 A Church- 
woman ought not to suffer herself to become attached to 
a man outside her own Chirch. 

Church-work, a. Work at the edifice of a 
church. Used proverbially for work that proceeds 
slowly. b. Chzsch work, Work on behalf of, or 
in connexion with, the church as an institution. 
So Church-worker, one engaged in church work. 

¢3x73 Land. Hont; 3x And dele hit wrecche monne oder 
to brugge oder to chirche weorke. 1444 Test. Bbor. (1855) 
II. og Also to the kirkwerk and for my beriall xls. -1467 Acts 
Parl, Fas. ae 14) 87.A tone fraucht to the kirk werk of the 
toune, 1639 Futter Holy War (1647) 36 Contrary to the 
proyerb, Church-work went on the most speedily. did. 
xix This siege was Church-work, and therefore went on 
slowly. ¢1677 Marvetu Growth Po Wks. 1875 IV. 388 
To wait for their coming from Madrid would make church- 
work, x7xz Appison Sect, No. 383. § 4 The fifty new 
Churches will very much mend the Prospect; but Church- 
work is slow. 1886 Pall Mall. G. 17 May 5/2 Very useful 
to the large number of churchworkers present. 

Churchy (t{astfi), a. collog. [Cf. shoppy.] 
.1. Strongly smacking of the Church ; obtrusive in 
allegiance or conformity to the Church (i.e, in 
England, the Anglican Church), ae 

1864 Weasten, Churchy, relating to 2 church, unduly fond 
of church forms, 1866 Padi Mall G. 26 May 2 His politics 
are benevolent, Conservative, and, above all, churchy. 1873 
Spectator 9 Aug. 1004/2 To seat Tories +, who will be 
Churchiest of the Churchy, sneer at their right to decent 
burial, joke on their claim to political equality. 

2, Resembling that of a church. 

1888 W. D, Licuruann Ying. Seigneus 2 A gray Tudor 
mansion. .with churchy pinnacles, 

Churchyard (t{v-1tfyaid). Forms: 2 eyrce- 
ierd, 3 chirchezeard, 4-5 -3erd, 5 chorch-, 
chyrche-, churche-3erd, -3arde, 5-6 church- 
yerd, 6- churehyard., [f, Caurcn + Var sh,2: 
ef, the Sc. Kimx-yarp, and northern Eng. Kinx- 
GARnrH, CHUROH-GaRTH. The stress is upon chzerch 
already in Shaksp.; yet we usually say St. Paul's 
Churchyard, with stress on yard, as always in Sc.] 

1,’ The yard or enclosed piece of ground in which 
a. church.stands ;, oe almost universally used 
as ‘a, burial ground for the parish or district, an 
still'so used, esp. in rural districts. ’ 

3154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an.-2137. § 4 Nouther circe 
ne cyrceiard, a1225 Aner, R, 318 (MS. Titus) Eode in 
ring i.chirche 3eard. 1393 Lanat. P. PZ C. xvi. rr Ne 
corses ‘of poure comune in here kirke-zerd [so 2 AZSS., 3 
have churche-$ -2 chirche-], e¢rq4o Prop. Parv. 75 
(Chyrchejarde [Pynson churcheverdel, cinitorium, 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VITI, c.2§2 The Churche or Churchyerd or 
other place preveleged. xs91 Suaxs.1 Hex. V/, 1. ii. 100 The 
which at Tourainé, in S, Katherine’s Church-yard I chose 

forth. 1607 — Cor. ut. iii. 51 Like Graues i’th holy Church- 

yard. x62 Burton Azat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 57 Sepa- 

rate places to bay the dead in, not in churchyards. 1712 

on, i. ° 
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Appison Sgect. No. 419 ? § The Charch-yards were all 
haunted, 2821 Care 7772, AGiusir. 1, 8 He..scarce could 
pass A church-yard’s dreary at silent night. 

+2. A burial-ground generally; acemetery. Ods. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 98 The peple said to 
alexander that he was euer in the chischeyerd. r60r Hot- 
ano Pény IL. 92 The other. .groweth commonly in church- 
yards among graues and tombs. 1678 Wantey Wond, Lit. 
World v. it. § 12. 474/2 Anicetus .. was .. buried in the 
Church-yard of Calistus. 


+3, The precincts of achurch; a cathedral close. | 


Obs, rare. (Cf. St. Pauls Churchyard.) 

3467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 393 (Ordin. Worcester), The 
citezens dwelling w'yn the churche yordes, or firaunchesis 
aioynynge to this, the citee. 5 FLEetewoove in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. u. ccii. II. 56 Here fell a mischaunce betwene 
two..men, and the on of them was killed in Powles churche 


yarde. 

4, Proverb. 

2638 Swan Sfec. AZ. (1670) 124 A hot Christmas makes a 
fat Churchyard. rzro Brit, Apollo Il. No. 106. 2/1 A 
Green Christmas makes a Fat Church-Yard. fod. Sc. A 
green Yule and a white Pace, maks a toom kirk and a fou’ 
kirk-yard. | ‘ 

5. attrib. and in comb. Churchyard cough, a 
cough symptomatic of approaching dissolution. 

3602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 322 The curate .. received 
him at the church yard style. 1693 W. Rozertson Phrascol. 
Gen. 379 A church-yard cough; the Phthisick or Tisick. 
1902 STEELE Funeral. iii, 1 al ways said by his church-yard 
cough, you’d bury him. 1 Worosw. We are Seven vi, 
In the church-yard cottage, I Dwell near them with my 
mother, 1820 Keats Eve St, Agues xviii, A poor weak, 
palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. 31863 Mrs. Gasket Sy/- 
via’s L.(Hoppe), Jem coughed, poor fellow | he coughed his 
churchyard cough. 1880 Browninc Dram. Idyls Ser. 1. 
Clive 60 After trying churchyard-chat of days of yore. 

Chure: see CHOOSE v, 

|| Churfurst, Ods., electoral prince: see CHUR-, 

Churke, var. of CHIRK v. 

Chur (tfarl), sd. Forms: f ceorl, 2-3 cheorl, 
2-5 cherl, (3 chewrle, 4-5 cherle, 5 cheerl, 
cherll(e, chirl, cherelle, cherla, cherol), 3-7 
chorle, 4-7 churle (6 churryll), 5- churl. [OE. 
ceorl:—WGer. kerl (Fris. ¢serZ, MDu. here, kerle, 
Du. herel, MLG. kerle, MG. herl(e, Ger. her, 
pointing to OTent. types *ker/o-2, *her/on-, beside 
*harlo-z, *karlon-, which gave ON. karl, OHG. 
charl, charlo; see Cann and CHaRL.] 

1. A male human being, a man; esp. ‘man’ 
as correlative to ‘wife’, husband, (In ME. 
mingled with other senses.) 

800 Corp. Gloss. in Wr.-Willcker 54 Uxorius, ceorl, 
c1000 Ags, age John iv, 1 Wel pu cwade pect pu nafst 
ceorl, witodlice bu heef{de]st ff ceorlas[z160 /7attoncheorles}, 
and se 6e Ou nu hefst nis Sin ci €1z00 Ormin 14788 Alde 
and 3unge, And were and wif, and cher] and child. ¢ 1230 
Hak Meid, 9,Pe croh eorned ipe fur & be cheorl chided. 
exago Gen. § Ex. 2715 Moyses .. hente de cherl wid hise 
wond, ¢1374 Craucer Tyoylus 1. r02q Thow hast ful grete 
care, Lest the cherl may fal out of the Mone. . 

2. In the OE, constitution: A man simply, with- 
out rank; 2 member of the third or lowest rank 


of freemen. (Only OE. except Hist.) 

axo00 Law At lfred in Thorpe Laws 1.64 B, Swa we eac 
settap be eallum hadum, ge ceorle ge eorle. @rooo in 
Thorpe Laws I, 182 (Bosw.) Teak inde mannes ab for- 
stent viceorla ab. ¢zz0g Lay. 11205 /Erst he sloh pz eorles 
and prallede pe charles. 1570-6 Lamparve Peramb, Kent 
(1826) 453 The Churle or Yeoman. ¢1630 Rispon Swrv. 
Devo § 284 (1810) 296 The Saxons .. made three degrees 
of free-men; to wit—an earl, a thane, and a churl. 186r 
Pearson mci Mid. Ages Eng. 72 The freeman proper, 
or ceorl, was the man who preferred to settle on his share 
of the land won in war. 1876 Freeman Nori Cong. V. 
xxii, | Villanus, a word ., beginning to bear a meaning 
mec lower than that of the old English Churl which it 
translates, 

b. Ina looser and more general application, this 
sense has come down to modem times, esp. as the 
antithesis of Aing, 2oble, geztle ; but often mingled 
with other senses. 

1382 Wyctir Pref. Ep. iv. 6g Chirl Petre, and cherl Joon, 
of whom either my3t seyn, and if I be vawise in word, 
neuerthelater not in kunnyng. ¢1z386 Caaucer Pers. 7. 
7687 As wel may the be saved as the Jord. ¢ 72480 
Childrenes Bk, 34 in Babees Bk. (1868) 18 Pyke not byne 
Eris ‘ne thy nostrellis ; If pou do, men wolle =. ape come 
of cherlis. 1612 Snetron Qzzx. I. m1, i. 1x1 Rich or poor, 
Gentleman or Churl. 2843 Hirst Poems 47 Not the churl 
I-seem, But one of lofty birth. 1877 Mortey Carlyle 
Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (7878) 198 [He] warns all whom it con- 
cerns, from King to chur]. eG te 

+3. A tenant in ‘pure villeinage; a serf, a 
pondman. (The position to which most of the 
OE. ceorlas were reduced after the Norman con- 


uest. 4 ‘ 
v ae Auncr, R. 86 [He] seid to be knihte pet robbed his 
poure men .. Uor etlere me pene cheorl pilken and 
peolien. ¢ 1340 Cussor Af. 2136(Fairf:) Of Cham chorle {w. 7. 
thrall] come ful ri3t. 1377 Lana. P. PZ B. x1. 121 For may. 
rtre make ne his catel selle With-outen leue of 
his lorde. 1387 Trevisa bk sein 1. 239 A cherle 
[servis] was wip hym in his e Lype. Chorle § 
Byrde (1818) 17 A chorles chorle is alway woo be goon. 
rgsz Hurorr, Churle or villayne regardant, colonarius. 
1596 Seenser State fred. Wks, (2862) 5335/1 Old men, women, 
ildren, and les (which they call churles). ee rare 
ist Let, Fart Salish. in Hist, Tracts (1787) 235 He (Mr, 
Guyre] had almost a ballibetagh of Jand, which he manured 
with his own churles? : mets 


no cherle cha 


CHURLISH. 


- 4. A countrymah,, peasant, rustic, boor. (IN 

= bs Bey ? . ow 
usually tinged with other senses.) 

cx208 Lay. 4260 Ele cheorl [ce 1275 man] ezt his sulche, 
1382 Weir Wisd. xvii, 16 Tf forsothe a cherl who were, 
ora shepperde. ¢ 1440 Pyomp, Parv, 72 Cherelle or charle, 
vusticus, 1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 675 The Peisants or 
Chorles of the contrey, 7579 E. K. Gloss. in Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. July, Keene, a Churle or Farmer. 1693 W. 
Ropertson Phraseol. Gen, 335 A churl, or countrey carl: 
Rusticus, 1983 Crasse Village . Wks. 1834 II. 92 See the 
stout churl, in drunken fury great. 1832 Tennyson Lady 
Shalott u, ii, The surly village-churls. 

Used as a term of disparagement or contempt; 
base fellow, villain. In modem times usually: 
Rude low-bred fellow. 

e¢x300 Havelok 682 Go hom swibe, fule drit, cherl; Go 
heen. he peclginil Af, £736 (Trin.) wip scorne alle him 
vnswerde And seide whi is pis cherle [v. 7. carl] ferde. 
€1386 Cuaucer 1V/7i/e’s Prol, 460 Metillius, the foule cherl, 
the swyn. 14Bo Caxton Chvon. Eng. clxxxvii. 165 He called 
the noble Erle and gentil Thomas of lancastre Cherle. 1536 
in W. H. Turner Sed. Ree. Oxford 138 Come forth. -horson 
gorbelled churryll. 1614 T. Apams Devil's Banguet 194 The 
miserable Churle .. not vouchsafeing to answere. 1793 
Borns Atego’ the Mill, She's left the guid fellow and ta’en 
the churl. x:8ax Byron Savd, 1. ii. (1868) 351 Since... this 
churl has check’d Thy gentle spirit, go, 1841-4 Emerson 
£ss. Spir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) I. 62 Graces... which are lost 
upon the eye of a churl, 3845 Disracti SydzZ (1863) 244 
*Unmannerly churl !’ exclaimed Sybil. 1874 Rusuin Fors 
Clav, IV. 102 Sentiments which in all ages have dis- 
tinguished the gentleman from the churl. 

6. spec. One who is sordid, ‘hard’, or stingy in 
money-matters ; a niggard; a miser. Cf Carn. 

[The application of chnrtish to Nabal in the Bible has 
app. done much to make this the peut modern sense.} 

3535 Covernate Isa. xxxii. 5 Then shal the nygarde be 
no more called gentle, ner the churle lyberall. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 191 Achurle, zxgratus, parcns. a1§93 H. Surriu 
3 Sere, (1624) 17 When the Churles barnes were full, he 
bade his soule take rest. 1598 Detoney Yacke News. Was 
not at any time found a churl of his purse. 1768 STRRNE 
Sent. Yourn. (1778) 1. 36 When a few words will rescue 
misery out of her distress, | hate the man who can be a 
churl of them. 1885 Miss Brapnox Wydlard's Weird 11. 
i. 4 Your Parisian landlord is 2 churl and a niggard. 

7. Comb. a. as churl-king, -mind, -saving. 

1505 Polimanteia(1881) 57 More courteous then the churle- 
sauing Abigal, 3186: Pearson £arly § Aid, a ied rich 
152 Eadwig .. who was called contemptuously the churl- 
king, because only the people were for him, 1874 Ruskin 
Fors IV, 103 The conception .. seems ludicrous to the im- 
potent churl mind, 

b. Churl’s, in plant names; as churl’s cress, 
mustard, applied by Lyte to a cruciferous plant, 
prob. Lepidium campestre; churl’s head, Knap- 
weed or Hardheads (Centaurea nigra); churl’s 
treacle, a species of garlic (Al/inm sativum). 

1878 Lyte Dodoens vy. \xii. 628 The second kind [of 
Thiaspi) is called ..in high Douche Baurn senff or Baurn 
kress .. that is to say... Churles Cresse. /did., I thinke it 
best to call [thlaspi) churles mustard. 

Churl, a. Obs. (or ?atiri.) Churlish, 

1864 WEBSTER cites Forp. 

+Churl, v.1 Obs. [f£ Caunn sb.] 

1. intr. To take a husband; ef. fo wive. 

axoco in Thorpe Lazs IT, 346. 19 (Bosw.) Dar man eft 
wifap, odde wif eft ceorlap. crooo Ags. Gosp, Matt, xxii. 
30 Hix ne ceorliad [Hatton cheorliap] on pam arriste. 

2. trans. To play the churl or niggard towards 


(a pe to begrudge. Cf. CauRL sd. 6. 

1696 Ausrey A7isc. (1857) 182 You need not, says he, churle 
me in a piece of meat. 

8. df. To grumble a7 like a churl. 

1626 W. ScLaTEeR Expos. 2 Thess. (x629) 4 Murmure, and 
little lesse then churle at him, if in the least sort hee af- 
flict vs, Zdid. 209 Churling at Gods hand in our afflictions. 

hurl, Sc. variant of Carre 2. 


+Churldom. Ods. [See -pom.] The state of 
being a churl or bondman. 

¢1386 CHaucer Pers. 7., De Avaritia P 692 (Harl. MS.) 
This name of cherldom [so also Christch. MS.; other MSS. 
yead thraldom] was never erst couth til Noe sayde that his 
sone Chanaan schulde be thral of his bretheren, 

Churled (tral), a. [f. CHunn+-zp.] Made 
a churl or churlish. 

38.. C. Wessk in G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord, (1853) 
I. at Some are whirled The dizzy round of joy,and some turn 
churled Or fevered from life’s game. 287: J. Mirter Songs 
aa 8) 109, Savage old beast, so crossed and churled. 
Churle hemp, obs. var. of CanL HEMP. 

Churlhood (t{7-slhud). In 4 cherlhed, chirle- 
hede. [f. CHURL + -HEAD, -HOOD.] : : 

41, The state or quality of a churl; rusticity, 
boorishness, rudeness ; homely simplicity. ; 

.2388 Weir Pref. EZ. iv. 64 Thou seest how myche thei 
ben atwyn, riztwise chirlehede [1388 homelynesse] and tau3t 
ry3twisnesse.. — Isa. Prol., He is .. of curteis fair speche, 
ne any thing is mengd of cherihed in his faire speche, 

2, The estate or order of the churls. 


z Freeman Worm. Cong. 1. 342 The only addition 
which either Norman chivalry or Norman churlhood made. 


Churlish (t{rslif), ¢ Forms: 1 ceorl-, 
ciorl-, cierl-, cyzi-, cirlisc, 4 cherlyssh(e, 
-isch, -iche, -ish, churlische, (cheerlissch), 5 
cherlyche,-ysche, cherlliche, chorlissh, -yashe, 
g-6 churlisshe, -ysshe, 6 chorlyshe, -ish, 6- 
churlish. [OE. czeriisc, or (withont umlaut) 


ceorlise, f. coord CHURU+-tse; 19H. Cf. Canned 


CHURLISHLY. 


+1. Of or relating to a churl; of the rank, or 
position of a churl; pertaining to churls, rustic, 
common, vulgar, mean. Ods. (or arch.) . ewes 
a1000 Latus Lie 18 in Thorpe 1. 114 (Bosw.) Gif cierlisc 
ciorlisc AVS. H, cyrlisc B] mon betygen ware, ¢ 1000 
LERIC Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 153/33 Cibarins, ceorlisc hlaf, 
1184 O. &. Chron. an, 893 Szton feawa cirlisce men. 1382 
Wryrettr 1 Chron. xxvii. 26 To the churlische werk ..and to 
the erthe tilieris, that wrouzten the erth. 2386 CHaucer 
Miller's Prol. 61 But tolde his cherlisch tale in his manere. 
©1449.Promg, Parv, 72 Cherlyche or charlysche, rusticalis. 
786 Freeman Nori: Cong. 1. App. 727 Tradition asserts 
Godwine to have been a man of churlish birth. 
b. Applied to chzrl’s mustard: see CHURL 


Ry Gerarp Herbal 1. xx. §7. 210 The seeds of these 
churlish kindes of treacle mustarde. : ‘ 

2. Intentionally boorish or rude in behaviour; 
hard, harsh, ‘ brutal’, surly, ungracious. 

2386 Cuaucer Mrankd. 7. 787 Fro his lust yet were hym 
leuereabyde Than doon so heigh acherlyssh[v.7. cherlyssh, 
cherliche, cherles, cheerlissch] wrecchednesse. _@ 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 1078 So churlysshe of maners in feld 
ne hale Ne know I none. cxg30 Lo. Bernens Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 488 The dolphyn stepte forthe ., and said 
to the kynge; Thou foule olde churlysshe vilaine! 1600 
Snaus, A. Y.L. v. iv. 98 The Retort courteous. .the Quip- 
modest .. the reply Churlish, 1612 Brste 1 Sam. xxv. 3 
‘The man was churlish and euill in his doings. {Covern., 
harde, and wicked in his doynges.) 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. 
33 That which troubleth me most is my churlish carriages to 
him when he was under his distress. 1g0r De Foe 7rue- 
born Eng, Pref., It cannot be denied but we are in many 
Cases, and particularly to Strangers, the churlishest People 
alive, 186s Livincstone Zanebesi xxv. s20 We found the 
people more churlish than usual. 

‘Dp. dransf. OF beasts, natural forces and agents: 
Violent, rough, etc. (Now only fig.) 

3479 Paston Lett. 794. 111. 186 So that he be not chorlissh 
at a spore, as plungyng. 1600 Suaks, 4. YL. ut. i. 7 The 
Icie Bhan e And churlish chiding of the winters winde. 
2633 . Frercurr Pisc. Ecl. u, xiii, From thence he fur- 
row'd many a churlish sea. 1671 J. WrosTer Aletallogr, 
xxvi, ps It is a strong and chirlish vomit. 1678 CupwortH 
Intell, Syst. 1. ¥. 689 Rude and churlish Blasts of wind. 
1754 Huxwam in Paid Trans. XLVIIL. 857 It always 
proved a very churlish medicine. (Cf. Cnurcous.] 

8. Sordid, niggardly, stingy, grudging. 

(See note to Cuurt sé. 6.) 

2866 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1.99 As he liued a beastly and 
chorlish life euen so he required to haue his funerall done 
after that manner. 1600 Swaxs. A. Y. LZ. 11. iv. 80 My 
master is of churlish disposition, And little wreakes to finde 
the way to heauen By doing deeds of hospitalitie. 1682 
Bunyan Holy iVar 191 Nor was I ever so churlish as to 
keep the commendations of them from others. 1810 Scotr 
Lady of 1, .xxxv, Thy churlish courtesy..Reserve. 1866 
Mars. H. Woon St. Martin's Eve ii, (1874) 12 He could not 
offer a churlish roof to his visitors, . 

4, Of soil: Unkindly, stiff, hard, and difficult to 
work, ill repaying the husbandman’s toil. Formerly 
also of metal: Difficult to work, intractable. Also 
transf. of difficulties, obstacles, etc. (Now £8) 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hus, 1. (1586) a2 In Sommer 
the ground is to hard and churlishe. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Her. 
77, x, i. 16 Wilk you againe unknit This churlish knot ofall- 
abhorred Warre, 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 326 If there be Emis- 
sion of spirit, the body of the Metal will be hard and 
Churlish. x650 Futter Pisgah u. xii. 250 In assigning the 
west border of this Tribe, we meet with a churlish difficulty 
in the text. 1662 — Worthies (1840) L 365 It is not churl- 
ish but good-natured metal. a 1722 Liste Husd, (1752) 3 
Harsh, churlish, obstinate clay. 1764 Goinsa. Trav, 168 
Where the black Swiss... force a churlish soil for scanty 
bread. 1840 Dickens Baru, Rudge xii, A churlish strong- 
box ora prison-door. 

5. Comb., as churlish-throated. 

@163t Drayton JWks, IIL, 918 (Jodd.) The churlish- 
throated hounds then polaine him at bay. 

Churlishly (t/oalifli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In a churlish manner; rudely, coarsely, harshly, 
roughly; with niggardliness, 

cx400 Ron. Rose 3164 So cherlishly his heed he shoke. 
¢x490 Promp, Parv. 72 Cherlichly X,, cherlyschely 17,,chur- 
lisshly 1499, usticaliter. cx Lo. Berners Arth, Ly. 
Bryt, (1814) 40 So rudely handled, and so churlishely thret- 
ned, 59x Suacs, Zwo Gent. 1. ii, 60 How churlishly, I 
chid Lucetta hence. _ 1657 W. Cores Adam in Edex 156 
The root (of White Hellebore) worketh very strongly and 
churlishly, 1742 Mropteton Cicero (1742) I, vi, 46 Sextius 
. had behaved very churlishly towards him since his return, 
18795 McLaren Serm, Ser. 11, x. 174 Churlishly treasured, 
and quickly lost. — - ies : . 

Churlishness rine): [f. CHurnisn + 
-NESS.] Churlish quality or state; rudeness, rough- 
ness, sullenness, harshness, niggardliness. ; 

x28 Tomate Parable Wicked Mau. Ws. 1. 117 The 
eruelness and churlishness of father and mother. 1g6x T. 
Norton Calvin's Just. 226 Some..geuc nothing but 
cither with pride of looke, or with chorlishnesse of wordes 
they vpbraide it. 1689 Geut?. Call, (1696) 46 The churlish- 
ness of a Nabal makes men they cannot speak to him. 1846 
Dr Quincey Chr. as Organ Pol. Movem, Wks. (1859) X11. 
245 What churlishness, if you should grudge to others a 
health which does not interfere with your own ! 

+Churlness. Obs. rare7'. Churlishness, 


a@1500 Cuckow § Night. 247 How might thou in thy churle- - ' 


nesse find To speak of Loves servaunts in this wise? 
+Chu'rlous. Ods. or dial, rare. Churlish, 
a 1450 Aunt, de la Tour (1868) 160 A cherlous condicion is 
alle contrarie, for he desirithe nother vertu ne cuning. 1864 
Atkmson Whitby Giloss., sv. Churlish, $8 shill choltos 
wind,’-a cold pining wind, Certain medicines, as saline 
solutions, are deemed ‘ cold and chollos’. 
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Churly (esl), 2. vare. [f, Cuort + -¥1] 
Churlish, rough, surly. —- : 

1620 Quartes Div. Poems, Fonal: (1638) 11 Many a boys- 
trous brush, and churley 3863 Loner. Wayside Inn, 
Atuste. T. vii. 5 He was the churliest of the churls, 1869 
Biacksore Lorna D.-ii. (ed. 12) 5 He was churty to little 
boys when his wife had taken their money. 

fhurm, churma, obs:.var. of CHIURM. 

Churm, -e, obs. or dial. f. of Cura, Cour. 

- Churmark, Oés., electoral mark: see CHuR-. 

Churn (tfim), sb. Forms: 1 cyrin, § kyrne, 
(scharne), 5-6 chyrne, 6 chirne, charne, 5-7 
cherne, chearme, 7 churm(e (still a dial. pro- 
nunciation), 6- churn. North. dial, Kinn q.v. 
{OE cyrin str. fem. for *cirn, *cfiern, 2 Common 

‘eutonic word; cf. MLG., MG. dixne, herne, 
Ger. dial. £iru, kern, L.G.harue, karn, MDu. herne, 
karne, Du. karn; ON. Rirna (Da. kjerne, Sw. 
haivna), wh. fem., also Z7arna- in comb,] 

The alleged OL. ceven is an error of Junius in Lye, care- 
lessly repeated in Dictionaries since.” The actual forms 
point to various types, kerud-, kirnjgd, kernin-, hirnjon-. 
On the whole the strong forms appear to be WGer., the first 
being represented by Du-and Ger. kere, karnie, the second 
by Ger. kirnfle OE. *cirn, *ciern, cyrin. The weak 
forms appear to be Scandinavian, ON. Ajurva-, and the 
Du., Sw., and Da. pointing to ferndn, Icel. hirna_ to 
kirnjon-. The ulterior etymology of #irn- is uncertain, but 
see Hildebrand in Grimm s.v. Aerven 3 ¢3 it is not related 
to crvern-, guern- mill.] 

1. A vessel or machine for making butter, in 
which cream or milk is shaken, beaten, and broken, 
so as to separate the oily globules which form 
the butter from the serous parts. 

e1000 Ie, in Wr.-Wiilcker 280/32 Sinn, cyrin. ¢1425 
ibid, 666/12 Hec antipera, kyme. ¢1440 aig Parv. 

6 Chyrne, vesselle, cinbia, cumbia. ¢ 14! "ict. Voc. 

in Wr.-Wiilcker 793/21 Hoe valatoriun, a scharne, 1485 
Znv, in ine Ch. Acts 371 j cherne. 1570 Levins Manip. 
81/36 A cheme, fedelia. bid. 191/12 A churne. 2577 
B, Gooce Heresbach's Husdb. wt. (2586) 146 b, A vessell 
rather deepe than big, round and Cilinder fashion: although 
in some places they have other kinde of Charmes low and 
flat, wherin .. they so shake the milke. 2380 Ho.tysanp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Baratte, a. charning tub, or charne. 21648 
Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 112 If you put these clouts into 
a churn with other cream. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 246/2 The barrel slung upon a frame, and turned 
with two winch-handles is one of the most familiar forms 
of churn. 188: Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Churzz, sb. 
and @., var. pron. of ‘churn’, 

2, Extended to other vessels or instruments with 
some resemblance to the prec, ¢.g. a kind of pump 
used in mines, the block or chuck on a porcelain- 
turner’s lathe, a milkcan shaped like the upright 
chum, etc. 

194 Hoosox Miner's Dict. 23, Common Pumps used in 
the Mines, such as Raggs, Churns, Sweaps, Forces, for 
drawing of Water. 

3. A local popular name of the Daffodil. 

1875 Lane. Gloss. (E. D,S.), 

4, [from the yb,] Churning (of water, etc.). 

@x882z Rossetti Ball. § Sonncts, White Ship, Out of the 
churn of the choking ship. ; 

5. attrib. and in Comb., as chizn-maid, -power, 
-shaped, -works; churn-boot, a large boot, sup- 
posed to resemble the upright churn ; churn-dash, 
-dasher, the appliance for agitating the milk in 
the chum; churn-drill (see quot.) ; churnful, as 
much as a chum holds; churn-getting, dal, 
= next ; churn-supper (= 4272-supper, Kinny, 2 
churn, being identified with Kiny, a harvest-home), 
a supper given at a harvest-home. See also 
CHURN-MILK, CHURN-STAFF. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res, (2858) 28 The military classes in 
those old times, whose buff-belts, complicated chains and 
HOTECtS, huge *churn-boots ,, have been bepainted in mo- 

len Romance, 1860 ‘Tynpaut Glac. 25 A little water. 
wheel. .communicated motion to a *churndash which made 
the butter. 3877 NAV. Lincolnsh. Gloss. (E. D. §.), Chir. 
dash, the machinery in the interior of a churn. 1874 Knicut 
Dict. Mech., *Churn-drill, a \arge drill used by miners, It 
is several fect and_has a chisel point at each end, 
1866 Wauot Ber an’ th’ Bantane vi. 118 On their way home 
from a “churn-gettin’as the hay-harvest supper is called, 
1879 NatalAfag. IV. 307, T was not .. caught by *churn- 
maids or promiscuous spectators second time. 1874 Knicur 
Dict. Atech., *Churn-power, a motor for driving chums or 


churn-dashers to agitate the milk or cream. x80r Strutt, 


Sports § Past. wv. (2876) 468 The Harvest-supper in some 
places is called a Mollsnpper. and 2*Churn-supper. 2870 
Brand's Antig. (ed. Haztitt) 1. 18 Aram asserted that it 
was called the Churn Supper, because, from immemorial 
times, it was customary to produce in a Chun a ier 
quantity of cream and to circulate it in_cups to each of 
the rustic company. 3875 Lanc. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Churn 
supper, an evening feast to celebrate the close of the hay 
harvest. 1877 V. IW. Lincolush. Gloss. (E. D, §.), Chtrite 
dash or *Churn-works - 

Churn (t{om), v7. For forms see sb.: also 6 
chearn, 7 cherm, charm. [f 
corded in OE., but cf. MG. Aernez, kernen, so Get. 
dial., also’ Zaruen, Du. karnen, Da. kerne, Sw. 
Aarua, all in same sense.] 


_ 1. wans. To agitate wz7k or cream in a churn so 
_ as to make butter; to produce Jzézer thus. 


1440 Promp. Pary. 76 Chyrme botyr, cu70, 1330 PALsaR. 
483/2, I cherne butter, je das le deurre. 1538 CovERDALE 


sb. Not re-~ 


CHURR. 


Prov, xxx. 33 Who so chyrneth mylck, maketh butter, 
r60s Timms QOxersit, t, vii. 33 The experience of charming 
and working simple milke. r6rg Markuam Eng. Housew. 
(64 ) 196 Your creame being neatly and sweet kept, you 
shall churme or churne it, 1616 Surrz. & Marky. Cozstry 
Farnte 65 To make this Butter, shee shall beat or cheme 
it a great while in Vessels made for the purpose. 1747 
Wes ey Prim. Physick (1762), New Butter Milk, churned 
in a bottle. 1886 Pal? Mall G. 2x Sept., In Normandy 
. the farmer. churns his cream every day. 7 

Jig. 164 J. Jacxson True Evang. 7.1.7 It is a safe 
rule in the partition of Holy Scripture, not to churne the 
sincere milk thereof till butter come. — 

b. 7ntrv. To work a churn, make butter. 

1284 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. 1.v. 8 There will never come 
anie butter, chearne as long as kas list. 1590 Suaxs. Alids. 
N. u. i, 37 And bootlesse ke the breathlesse huswife 
cheme, 18s5 Macautay Hist. Eng. xxii (L.), Putting his 
countess into the dairy to churn and to make cheeses. - 

2. To agitate, stir, and intermix any liquid, or 
mixture of liquid and solid matter; to produce 
(froth, etc.) by this process. Zo churn one’s way; 
to advance by churning up (the sea, etc.). : 

1697 Drvoen nerd v1. 633 Churniog bloody Foam. 1725, 
Pore Odyss. x11. 7 The flesh trembles while she churns 
the blood. 18.. Camprein Poems, Dead Eagle 65 Winds 
churn’d white the waves. 1883 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiv. 
(1856) 196 The sea seemed to be churningice. 1873 Brack 
Pr, Thile ii, 13 All last night churning our way up to Loch 
Gair. 1880 Browninc Dram, Idylis 1. Pan § Luna 58. 
Lost in the thin foam Churned on a sea-shore. 

b. zur. 

1735 SOMERVILLE Chase wv. 223 Like some angry Boar 
Churning he foams. aba A. Witson Foresters Poet. 
Wks. (1846) 267 ‘The deep bilge water churned and roared 
below. 1865 Livincsrone Zamdes? xxii. 452 Each with his 
powerful tail causing the water to churn and froth. 

Churned £/. a. ; Churner, one who churns. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Mixing in body, A Quart 
of churn’d Milk. 8 Brack Green Past, xxxit. 263 Here 
was no churned . 1888 Punch 20 Oct: 182/3 You've 
been to the Dairy Show, Sir, have you not ?.. Those churners 
competitive were a sweet lot. 

Churning (tfi-inin), vd/. sb. [f. prec. +-rNel.] 

1, The action of the vb. CHURN; esf. the agitat- 
ing of milk or cream to produce butter. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chyrnynge, cvmédiacio. 1611 Brats 
Prov. xxx. 33 Surely the churning of milke bringeth forth 
butter. 2626 Bacon Sy/va § 992 fife Comming of Butter 
after the Cherming. 3839 Geo. Exiot A. Bede 69 Hetty's 
in the middle o’ making the butter, for the churning was 
thrown late. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells xxviii. : 

2. The quantity of butter produced at a churning. 
, 1886 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept, 2/1 Salt is added. .The churn- 
ings are then mixed together and sent to the market, 

attrib, a8 adaidaaty Soe ostick, tub. 

1967 Percivat Peruvian Bark in Phil, Trans, LVI, 229 

vessel, to which a churning staff is fitted. 1840 H. H. 
Wuson tr, Vishiu Purdia(1B64) I. 142 Taking the Moun. 
tain Mandara for the churning-stick..churn the ocean to- 
piles for ambrosia, 1580 Hontysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, 

jaratte, a charming tub, or charne. * 

Churning (tfi-min), A/a. [see'-1ne?.] That 
chums, in the various senses of the vb. 

1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. m1. 400 About his churning 
Chaps the frothy Bubbles rise. 1856 Mrs. Brownine Aur, 
Leight. 1125 The cows push ont. .tolerant churning mouths, 

Churn-milk (t(esnmilk), Now chiefly déaé, 
[cf. Ger. dial. Zirn-, hernmilch, Du, hernemelh, 
LG. karnmelh, karmelk. Vcel, hjarna-mjdlh.] 
Butter-milk, the acidulous milk which remains 
after the butter has been separated. 

xg98 Haxnuyr Voy. I, 97 The churnmilke which ree 
maineth of the butter, xgg9 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk, 
Physicke 267/2 We may give it charne or Buttermilcke, 
1628 Earie Microcosm. Upstart Kut. UArb.) 38 His face 
beares still a relish of Churne-milke. 1867 Wauctt Our 
Blanket iti. 76 A mug Gull o churn-milk. 1879 Susi, 
Voc. B. Angha(E. D.5.), Chura-milk. 

b. attrib. in fig. sense. - 

1590 Greene, Never Too Late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 195 
You that stand vpon the beauty of your chummilke face, 

Chu'rn-owl. Obs. exc. dial, _[app. a corrup- 
tion of churr-owl: see CHuRR sb. and v7] The 
Goatsucker or Night-Jar; called also Jarr Owl. 

2674 Ray Zug. Birds 83 Churn-owl, Fern Owl or Goat 
sucker, Caprimulgus. 1769 G. Wire Seldorne xxil, (1789) 
62 One of these churn-owls came and settled on the cross 
of that little straw edifice and began to chatter, 1832-5 
ian Gleanings (1843) 297. 1879 Shropsh, Word-Bk., 

hurn-ow), obsolescent, 1883 in Hampsh,. Gloss, ‘ 

Churn-staff, [f CHURN sé.4+-STAFF] 

1. A staff or rod used for agitating or ‘ dashing’ 
the cream or milk in a standing churn, 

c1478 Pict. Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 793/22 Hoe coagulate. 
viumt, 2 scharnstafe, 161g Markuast vat Housew., tt. vi. 
(1668) 146 The lightness ofthe Churm-staff, 1762 Smoutetr 
L. Greaves iii (D), Employed in milking the cows, in twirl. 
ing the mop or churn-staff. 3884 Chesh. Gloss., Churn slag, 
the dasher of an old-fashioned ‘up and down’ churn,. —* 

2. Local name of Sun-Spurge (Luphortia helio- 


scopia) and of Yellow Toadflax (Linavia Suee 
1853 WV. & QO. Ser. 1. VITL. 36/c Sun Spurge. .Churn Staff. 
1879 Prior Planét-n. 47. 1886 Brirren & Hottann Plant-n., 
Churnstaff, (1) Zaphorbia Helioscopia, (2) Linaria vulgaris. 
Churpe, obs. form of Camp. 
Chury, sd. [f. Cour v.] a 
1. A deep or low trilled or whirring sound made 
by some birds, ete. ~ oar 
1897 Maccitavray Hist, Brit. Birds 1, goy A few mellow 


notes .. intermixed at times with a sort of stifled scream or 
: 


» ° Churr (tfon), 


CHURRE. 


churr, 1856 Donen, Lyrics iu War Time, Milku. Song, 
Churr, churr ! goes the cockchafer. 1874 Woop Nat. Hist. 
284-The Goat-sucker, or Nightjar,—Yheir cry .. with the 
addition of the characteristic ‘ chur-r-r, chur-r-r’ 

2. Hence, the local name of several birds which 
’ make this sound, esf. the Partridge; the White 

Throat “(Syluia cinerea); the Dunlin; and the 
Nightjar. , . 

r6z0 W. Fotuincuam Art of Survey w. iii. 83 May-Chit, 
Spawe, Churre, Peeper, Grindle. 1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt, Brit, 1. (1684) 6 It wants not .. Curlew, Bayning, 
Dottercl, Roe, Chur, 1864 Atiinson Prov. Names Birds. 

3. Comb. Churr Owl, the-Goat-sucker; -cf. 
Crorn Own. 

1885 Swainson Sit. Birds 97 Churr Owl (Aberdeen). 

uw [Echols : cf. CHIRR.] utr. 

To make the sound described under CHurR 50. 

. ene of a somewhat deeper and hoarser sound than 
CHLETT.. 

1sss Jardle Factions 1. vi. 93 The Troglodites .. sieme 
rather to busse or churre betwene the ticth, then to speake, 
1648 Hart Westmoretann Offa Sacra (1879) 139 ‘The 
Partridge calls its Mate, and churrs. 1707 E. Warp Hud. 
Rediv, (1715) I. vi, So have I heard..A Hedge-bird churr- 
ing sit hard by. 1857 Kinestey Tio Y. Ago III. 69 The 
night-hawk churred softly round their path. 

b. traits. 

1834 R. Mupie Brit, Birds (1841) 1. 89 They may be... heard 
churring an end of their exhilarating stave. < 

Hence Churring wé/. sb, and Ji. a. 

1599 T. M[ourer] Sédécvorimes 73 Heare eke their hurring 
and their churring song. 16x21 Cotcr., Cadaé.. The chuck- 
ing, churring, or iouking of a Partridge. 1873 G. C. 
Davies Mount. § Alere xi. 93 The churring of a pair of 
nightjars around an oak. 

‘hurre, obs. form of CHARE w., to turn. 

| Churrus. Zdéa. [Hindi charas.] The re- 
sinous exudation of the hemp-plant (Cannabis 
Lnudica), used. in India as an intoxicating drug. 

1860 Mayne £xp. Lex., Churrus, name given to the resin 
obtained from the substance called Gunjah [dried hemp- 
plant], 1866 reas. Bot. 214/1 The dried plant, or portions 
of it, are sold..under the name of Gunjah and Bhang, while 
the resin itself is known as Churras. 

Chirzr-worm. [See quot. 1868. But Bailey 
and others explained the name f. OE. céerran, 
eyrrax to turn, ‘ because it turneth quick about’.] 
A local name of the Mole-Cricket. 

1668 WiLKINs Real Char, uv. § 2. 124. 1726 Dict, Rust. 
(cd. 3), Zve-Churr or Churr-Worm, a kind of Insect. 1868 
Woon Homes without H. viii. 158 ‘The Mole Cricket. .called 
in some places the Croaker or Churr-worm on account of 
the peculiar sound which it produces. 

Churryl, obs. f. Cuunn. 
Churt, -y, dial. variants of Cunnr, -y. 


+Chwrtle, v. Obs. rare-'. To chirp. 

1370 Levins MaxiZ. 192 To churtle, pipilare, 

Ghuse, var. form of CHOOSE v., q.v. 

+ Chuserel. [App. an error of some kind.] 
19731-1800 Baiwey, Chusherel, a Whore master, a De- 


bauchee. Shak. 1847-78 HALLIwELL, Chuserel, a de- 


sp. 
bauched fellow. Sort. 


Chusite (tfitzeit). A. [Named by Saussure 
in 1794, perhaps f. Gr. xvo-is fusion+-11E.] A 
variety of Olivine, considered by Dana to be par- 
tially decomposed chrysolite. 


181z Pivkerton Petral. I. Fi Little grains .. of that sub- 
stance I have called granular chusite, 1814 T. ALLAN 


+ . Min. Nomenct., Chusite, Saussure, a. mineral found in the 


cavities of porphyry, 1868 Dana AZin, 258. ‘ 

Chut (t{ot). ee. [cf Tur] An exclamation 
expressive of impatience. 

1825 Lytton Ziccé+34 ‘Chut,’ I thought you spoke of 
Zicci. 1848 Dickens Dombey (1865) 11. 182 *Chut !’ said 
the old woman ..-‘ what signifies!’ 18sx Mayne Reip 
Scalp Hunt, xxxi, ‘Chut, man! your tongue wags like a 
beaver's tail in flood-time’. 

Chute (f7t). Also 9 shute. [Here there ap- 
pears to be a mixture ofthe F. che fall (of water, 
descent of a canal lock,,etc.), and Eng. Sxoor. 
The former appears to have been adopted in North 
America in sense 1, and the application gradually 
extended -to include senses which originate with 
SHoor, and are still commonly so spelt in England.] 

L. A fall of water ; a rapid descent in a river, or 
steep channel by which water escapes from a 
higher to a lower level. are cae 

[x725 De For Voy. round World (x840) 287 Gulleys ‘or 
channels ,. where, upon hasty rains, great shoots of water 
had been used to run.]_ 31847 Loncr. Z£v. u. ii. x3 They 
swept with the current—Now through rushing chutes amon; 
greenislands.. 1884 Harper's Mag. June 116/t We droppe: 
down a glassy chute into an extensive basin. ~ 

2. A sloping channel or passage forthe. con- 
veyance of water, or of things floating in water, 
to a lower level ; in North America, an opening 
in 2 river dam for the descent of logs, etc., 

[x808 A. Parsons 7rav. Asia xi. 241 At this place the 
ships are supplied with water..conveyed into the boats by 

shutes made on purpose.] 1878 Laiberman's Gaz. 18 Dec. 
<o The gates [of the dam] are opened, the logs are run 
rough the chute, and sufficient water is furnished to carry 


them below. 1880 /éid, x Jan. 28 The rafts. .at Ottawa, are” | ° 


wided through a ‘slide’ or ‘chute’ to the mills where they 
elong. x88: Standard 22 Jan. f2 If the winter is mild 
the logs cannot be ‘hauled’ from the ‘ stump’.to the ‘shoot’ 
on the river bank, 


3. A steep channel or enclosed - passage down . 
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which: ore, coal, grain, or the like is ‘ shot’, so as 
to reach a receptacle, wagon, etc. below. In 
England, usually shoot. 

188z Raynonp Aliuing Gloss., Chute, A channel or shaft 
underground, or an inclined trough above ground, through 
which ore falls or is ‘shot’ by gravity from a higher to a 
lower’ level. 1882 Pipgzon bag raed Hol. 1, 271 The 
rattle of the pumps, and heavy falls of ore in the chutes, 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 81 A rusty iron chute on 
wooden legs came flying like a monstrous gargoyle across 
the parapet, 

4. The steep slope of a spoil-bank beside a 
quarry or mine, down which rubbish is shot; also, 
a steep slope for tobogganing. 


31884 Pall Mali G, 28 Aug. 2/1 Most of the inscriptions i 


found at Assos were in the chutes of earth beneath this part 
of the Agora, the blocks evidently having been thrown down 
during the troubles of the city. 1888 Detrozt Free Press 
7, Jan., Last winter there weren’t half enough toboggan 
chutes to accommodate the people. 1888 Pall Afall G. 3 
Sept. 13/2 Marine tobogganing .. The artificial slope rises 
from high water mark to the height of 32 ft. above it.. The 
chute is 178 feet long, : 

5. In Lsle of Woghi, a steep cutting affording a 
passage from the surface above a cliff to the lower 
undercliff ground. Also spelt shzéte, shoot. 

1847-78 Hauiwe tr, Chute, Shoot, a steep hilly road. 
L. Wight. 1879 Jenkinson Guide J. of Wight 94 A branch 

road ascends the cliff by what is known as the St, Lawrence 

or Whitwell Shute. 

Hence Chute z., to send down through a chute. 

1884 Harper's AJag, May 872/1 Logs .. are often chuted 
down from the lofty ridges. Z 

Chutney, chutnee (tfr'tni), Also chutny, 
chutnee. [Hindi chatnz.] A strong hot relish or 
condiment compounded of ripe fruits, acids, or 
sour herbs, and flavoured with chillies, spices, etc. 

1813, Forses Orient, Ment. II. 50 (Y.) ‘The Chatna is 
sometimes made with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, garlic, and 
chilies. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vin, She soon retum’d 
with.. Rice, chitny, Bombay ducks, and tea, 1848 THack- 
Enay Van. Fair lix, Chests of mangoes, chutney, and 
currie-powders. 1870 Zing. Alech. 4 Feb. 512/2 Chuinee, 

Chuze, obs. form of Cxoose. 

+ Chwarnt, chwas, chwine, chwot, obs. 
and dial. ff. J warrant, I was, I ween, [ wot: see 
CH. pron. 

@1553 Upa.y Koster D, 1 iii.(Arb.)23 Nere since chwas 
bore chwine. 1568 T, Howett Ard. Amitie (1879) 89 
Though icham not 30 3eemlie, chwot, as bene the Courtnoles 
gay. 1589 Hay any Work 39 Chwarnt tee ti vorehead 
zazc hard as horne. : 

Chy-, formerly in words now spelt Cur-, q.v.° 

Chyan, obs. form of CarennE. _ 

Chyaste, var. of CHEstx sb.2 Ods.; strife. 

+Chyazic (keic'zik), a. [f. the initial letters 
of c-arbon, hy-drogen, and az-ole+-Ic.] Chem. in 

Chyazic Acid: an old name of Prussic acid. 

x89 CuLpren Chem. Anal, 325 Sulphocyanic acid was 
-discovered by Mr. Porrett in 1808. ,but in 1814, he published 
a more detailed account of its properties under the name of 
sulphuretted chyazic acid. 3447-9 Tovp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 
id The sulphuretted Chyazic acid of Porrett. 


yehe, chycon, obs. ff. CHICHE, CHICKEN. 

+Chyde, Obs. rare. 2 

©1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 777 Hic fax, 2 chyde. 

Chyde, obs. variant of Cuituz, CHIVE. 

1485 EZ. £. Misc. (1856) 77 A chyde of saffrone. 

Chyer(e, obs. form of CHuER. 

Chyke, Chyken, -in, Chykwede, etc., obs. 
forms of Culok, CHICKEN, CHIOKWEED. 

Chylaceous (koiléi-fos), a. vare~t. [fi L. 
chyt-ws CAYLE + -acEous.} Of the nature of chyle. 

1696 Frover State Anim. Humours (J.), When the spirits 
of the chyle have half-fermented the chylaceous mass. 

Chylaqueous (koilé-kwe)as), z. [f. CoyLe + 
-AQquEous.] Of the nature of water mixed with 
chyle. Chylaqgueous fiuéd: A transparent colour- 
Jess fluid existing in certain invertebrata, corre- 
sponding to the blood of the higher animals. 

1859 CARPENTER Ani. Phys. 1869 Nicnoison Zool. 91 
A cavity in the roof of the umbrella from which arise a series 
of radiating canals, the so-called chylaqueous canals. 1877 
Houxtey Azat. fnv, An. ix. 560, I know not why the pre- 
posterous name of ‘chylaqueous fluid’ should have been 
invented for that which is in no sense ‘chyle’, though, like 
the other fluids, it contains a good deal of water. . 

Chylariose (ksilé-rigws). [f. on the type of 
cellztlose, etc., f, Gr. xvAdpiov a little juice, dim. of 
xuads juice.] ‘A term for levulose or fruit sugar 
when obtained from honey’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Chyle (kail). Forms: 6-7 chilus, 6-8 chylus, 
4 chile, 7-chyle. [a. F. chyle (= It. chlo, Sp. 
qttilé) :-L. chyles, a. Gr. xBAds juice (of plants, 
aninials, decoctions), chyle, f. stem Xu- (xeu-, xe-) 
to pour, shed, -fuse, etc.; cf. Cay. For some 


. time'the Gr.-L. form chylits (chilis) was used.] 


L. The white milky fluid formed by the-action 
" of the pancreatic janice and the bile on the chyme, 
-and contained in-the lymphatics of-the intestines, 
which are hence called Jacteals. {The term has 
been used to designate the-fluid in the intestines 
just before absorption” (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
|“ xgat R. Coptanp Guydor’s Quest, Chirurg. To make 
-dygestyon, and to brynge the Chilus to the lyucr by meanes 


CHYLIFY. 


of the veynes meseraykes. 1894 T. B. La Primand. Fr 
Acad. u. 346 Chylus in the stomach. 1604 T. Wront 
ass. 1. ix. 36 When the meate in our stomackes is suffi. 
ciently digested, the chile..there remayneth. 1620 VenNer 
Via Kecia viii. 165 There can never of crude chyle be made 
good bloud in the liuer. 1692 BewtLey Boyle Lect. 74 
The lacteous vessels for the reception of the chyle. 1718 

. Cuamnertayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. iv. § 5 A sort of 

‘ap, which the Anatomists call Chylus. 1732 ArsutHnot 
Rules of Diet 274 So as the Chyle may have a free passage 
into the Blood. 188: Mivarr Caé 181 The chyme of the 
stomach, having been modified by the action of all these 
secretions, changes into what is called chyle. 

jig: 1652 Peyton Caéasir. Ho, Siuarts (1733) 63 The 
Officers..have not a Dogs Appetite to turn Judicature to a 
bad Chylos. 1865 Reader 4 Mar. 2534/1 Digested and 
assimilated, so to speak, into the chyle of the mind. ' 

+2. The moisture absorbed by plants. (So in 
Gr. and L.) Ods. 4 

1731 Lui. Horsehocing Hust. (1751) 144 Lhe chyle cannot 
mount in sufficient quantity to be purify'd and turn’d 
into sap. | : 

8. attrib. and in Comb., as chyle-receptacle, -space, 
-vessel; chyle-fed, forming, adjs.; chyle-clot, 
the solid matter resulting from the coagulation of 
the chyle; chyle-corpuscle, the corpuscle-like 
bodies contained in chyle; chyle-ferment, a dia- 
static ferment found in the chyle; chyle-stomach 
(see quot.). 

1839-47 Toop Cycl, Anat. 11]. 745/1 Very few of the 
peculiar *chyle-corpuscles are seen. 1872 Geo. Eiot A/id- 
dem. (Hoppe), With the healthiest *chyle-fed blood. 1875 
W. Houaiton Sketches Brit. (ns. 15 Vhe *chyle-forming 
stomach. 1836-9 ‘Toop Cycl, <inad, IL, 133/1 A vertically 
compressed sac siluated between the “chyle-receptacles 
1878 Bet Gegenbauer's Camp. Anat. 272 The mid-gut 
‘*chyle-stomach’ is no less varied in character. 

Chylendere, variant of CHILINDRE, Obs. 

Chylifacient, «. rare. [ad.assumed L. *chylt. 
faient-em, pr. pple. of *chylifacére, an incorrect 
formation (for chplificdre), f. chyl-us chyle + factre 
to make.] Forming chyle. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Chylifa’ction, Os. rare—'. [n. of action 
f, assumed L. *chylifact- ppl. stem of the assumed 
verb mentioned above.] = CHYLIFIOATION. 

. 1731 Arsutuxor A diments (J.), Drinking excessively dur- 
ing the time of chylefaction, stops perspiration. 

Chylifactive (koilifektiv), a. rare. Also 
chil-. [f. as prec. : see -IVE.] = CHYLIFIC. 

1646 Six ‘I. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. xxii. (1650) 136 Any 
proper digestion, chilifactive mutation, or alimentall con- 
version. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 67/1 Uhe conditions of 
the chylifactive and respiratory functions, 


Chylifa-ctory, <. Ajso erroneously in 9 


chylo-. LE as prec. : see -oRY.] = prec. 
1646 Stx T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 84 A Chylifactory 


menstraum or digestive preparation, 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 
775, The Englishman, through whose.. blood the nutritive 
and chylofactory roast beef and strong ale have been amal- 
gamated since the days of Edward the Confessor. , 

Chylifa‘ctous, [Erroneous formation for ehy/i- 
JSactive or -ory.) ‘Causing chylification.’ 

1721-1800 Baiey. ans 

Chyliferous (kaili-féres), z Also chil-. ff. 
L. *chylifer (f£. chyl-us chyle + -fer bearing) + -ous. 
Cf. F. chylifere.] Bearing or containing chyle. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyut. 25 A chiliferous acid 
ferment. 1692 Sir T. Biount ss. 116 Lacteals .. and 
chyliferous ducts. 1708 Brit, Apollo No, 69, 2/1 The Guts 
and Chyliferous Vessels. 1842 F, H. Ramavce Cure Con- 
suntption (1861) 70 The chyliferous absorption. 

Chylific (keili-fik), a. [f. L. type *chplific-us 
chyle-making: see -Fic.] Chyle-producing. Chy- 
liftc stomach: in insects, the digestive cavity formed 
by the dilation of the alimentary canal. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat, II. 971/1 The chylific stomach 
is exceedingly long and cylindrical. 7 Huxrey Anat. 
fnv, An, 412 In the chylific ventricle, the muscular layers 
ror the basement membrane are disposed much as 

elore, 

Chylification (keilifika-fon). Also 7 chil-. 
{n. of action f. Cuyniry: see -ation. Cf. F. 
chylification.] The production of chyle, chyle- 
making. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 44 A Creature therefore may 
for a time liue without Chilification, which is the action of 
the stomacke, but not without sanguification. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Afel. 1, i.n. v.(1651) 21 Chilification of this so chewed 
meat in the stomack. x664 Power Zxp. Philos. 1. 4 After 
her several operations of Digestion, Chylification, Sangui- 
fication, etc. 1730 Martyn in Phil. Trans, XXXVI, 388 
Tubes, or Bowels, which serye for Nutrition or Chylifica- 
tion. 1859 CarrenTeR Anin. Phys. iv. (1872) 163 The 
second stage of true digestion is termed chylification. 

Chylifica-tory, a. vave—°. [f as prec. + 
-ony.| Connected with the production of chyle. 

In mod. Dicts. er 

Chylify (keilifi), v. [mod. f on L. type chyli- 
ficdre, in F. chylifier; f L. chpl-tis: see CHYLE 
and -ry.] To tum into chyle; to produce 
chyle. 7 oe es 

1663 Baxter-Divine Life Pref, It is the same food 
which the-first concoction chylifieth. @ 1693 Urounarr 
Rabelais 11. iv, The teeth do chew it, and the stomach 
doth receive, digest and chilify it. r 
fig. 1867 Select. Writ. V'ct.. Strangford (1869) I. 116 
The incredibly unholy purpose of partitioning, swallowing, 
digésting, and chylifying everything at the other side of 
Europe, * ee "59 

-2 


CHYLO-. 


+Chylle. Obs. rare—!. An unidentified plant ; 
perh. Gr. pbAdov flea-wort, Plantago Psyllium 
(Liddell and Scott), 

-ex4qgo Promp. Parv. 75 Chylle, herbe, cidéuze vel, | psilitetts 
-Chylo- (ksilc), combining form of Gr. xuAds, 
CHYLE, as in chylo-serous, etc. Poe 

Hence + Chylo'graphy,- a description of the 
lacteal vessels. Chylophorous, chyle-bearing. 
Chylorrhea, a morbid overflow of chyle. Chy- 
losis, chylification. ‘ : 

2783 J. SHeLpon (4é#/e), The History of the Absorbent 
System, part the first; containing the Chylography, or 
Description of the Human Lacteal Vessels. 1885 W. H. 
Dicuixson Renal & Urin. Affect. ut. xix, 1123 The patho- 
logy of cutaneous ‘chylorrho:a’” has been made the subject 
of further inquiry. 1879 Kuorz Princ. Med, 35 Chyloserous 
urine is ofa milky colour. 1657 Phys. Dict., Chylosis, the 
hurt concoction of the stomach. \ 

Chyloid (ksiloid, -oid), a rare. [see -o1D.] 
Resembling chyle. 
ate Dana Zooph. ili. 22 These chyloid fluids. _ 
Chylopoietic, -poetic (kei:lopoije'tik, -paye'- 
tik), a fad. mod. L. chylopotetic-us, a. Gr. 
xvhomomrut-ds, f, yvAomworeiv to make into juice, f. 
XvAC-5 juice + moely to make. Cf. F. chylopoté- 
tegee.] OF or relating to the formation of chyle 
(chylopoiesis) ; chyle-producing. 

@1935 ARBUTHNOT (J.), According to the force of the 
chylopoetick organs, more or less chyle may be extracted 
from the same food, 1847 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. TV. 32 
The marsupial young .. have a chylopoictic .. life. 1859 J. 
Tones Dental Surg. (1873) 49 Disorder of the chylopoietic 
viscera. 

b. szbst. in fi, The chyle-forming organs. 
_ 1849 Blachw. Mag, LKVI. 103 Boys .. became deranged 
in their chylopoietics, 

+Chylo'se, a. Obs. [f. L. type chplos-ws : see 
-08E,] Full of chyle, chylous. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 1003 [He] concludes this Trea- 
tise with the Chylose Phthisick. 1707 Frover Physic. 
Pulse. Watch 292 It wants chylose Matter, 

+ Chylo-se, 2 Obs. rare. [f. Gr. xvad-ev to 
tum into juice or chyle, xvAwois conversion into 
chyle.] To tum into chyle. 

154: R. Coptann Guydor’s Quest. Chirurg., The profyt- 
able thynges dygested and chylozed in it. 1579 G. BAKER 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 78 To distribute the profitable 
things digested and chilozed in it. 

Chylous (kei'les), 2. [f L. ‘ype chylas-us, f. 
chflus CHYLE ; cf. F. chyleux.] Of, pertaining to, 
or like chyle; full of or charged with chyle. 

1666 Phil, Trans. 1, 386 If the Emittent Dogs blood had 
not been so chylous, 1782 A. Moxro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 
# We can .. press out of them a chylous .. liquor. 1844 

. J. Granam Dom, Med. 363 The chyme..is a shiny 
homogeneous pulp, consisting of two parts, the one excre- 
mentitious, and the other chylous or nutritive. 1858 Tnu- 
picnum Urine 239 So-called chylous urine. 

Chylter, obs. variant of CHILTErR. 

|| Chyluria (koilticrid), Pach. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
xua-ds liquid, chyle + otp-ov urine+-ia; cf. F. 
chylurie.| The disorder of chylous urine. 

1860 Mayne Med, Lex. in append. 1866 A. Fist Princ. 
Med. (1880) 924. . . 
+Chyly, a. Ods. [see -¥1.] Of or like chyle. 

1664 Power £2. Philos. 1, 60 You shall observe in perfect 
Sanguineous Animals a Circulation of an albugineous- 


I-. Since ¢ before z (as before e) was palatalized 
in OF, and in due course written ch- in 
ME., it follows that all OE. words in ¢#-, that 
have left representatives, now appear in the fore- 
going section of CH-, (eg, chicken, chide, child, 
chill, chin, chérut). As a consequence Ci- now 
contains only non-Teutonic. words which have 
entered the language during the Middle English 
or the modern period, chiefly.from Latin directly or 
through French. (The sole exception is the word 
CINDER, as now spelt, for OF. and ME. sixder ; 
which also owes its curtent spelling and inclusion 
among the ¢é- words to erroncous identification 
with French cendre, Latin cinerent.) The words 
in_cy- are also non-Teutonic, being‘mostly modern 
and. of Greek. origin, In these combinations ¢ 
has normally the sound ofs; in the remaining com- 
binations, Cu-, Co-, Cr-, Cu-, ¢ has, as in.Ca-, its 
original ponetic value of (k), and “comprises 
original English, as well as later words from all 
sources. . aes : : 
Cia: see Cua, Tra. ; (Foe 

Ciarlatan, Ciarlitano: see CHARLATAN. ~ 

Ciath(e, ciat, variants of Cyata, ds. . 

Ciatica, obs. form of Soratica. 

Ciatome (soidtoum). Sux. [Acc. to Mayne, 
£_ Gr. «-ev column, uvula; cartilage of the nose 
+-ropos cutting: but see Cronoroxs, the correct 
formation from-these elements.]: ‘ An instrument 
for’ dividing psendo-membranous bands’ inthe 


réctum ‘and bladder’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1860). _ 
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cirvlie meattet, 1942 Dr. Perry in Phil. Trans, XLIL 53 
It became of a chyly Colour and Substance. - — -- 

Chym-: see CHnI-. , 

Chym, obs. dial. form of J az: see Cu, CHAM. 

1575 J. STILL Gan, Gurton 1. i, Chym goodly rewarded, 
cham I not. : 

Chymbe, obs. form of Canin. - 

+ Chy-mble, v. Obs. rare—. ? To fold. 

e1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 958 Pat oper wyth a gorger watz 
gered ouer be swyre, Chymbled over hir blake chyn with 
mylk-quyte vayles.- . 

Chyme (keim), sd. In 7 also chymus. [ad. 
L. chymus:—Gr. xipés juice (of plants, animals, 


-etc.), £. stem xu- (xev-, xe-) to pour, shed, fuse, 


etc. The two forms xvAds and xdpds were prac- 
tically identical in sense ; some writers preferring 
one, and some the other; they were differentiated 
by Galen, and in Orion Etym. (¢ 450), xupés is 
explained as ‘juice in its raw or natural state’, 
xudds ‘juice produced by decoction or digestion’ 
(Liddell & Sc.) ; this appears to be the foundation 
of the modern distinction of chy/e and chyme.] 

The semifluid pulpy acid matter into which food 
is converted in the stomach by the action of the 
gastric secretion. From the stomach it passes 
into the small intestine, and by the action on it 
of the bile, the pancreatic juice, etc., becomes 
fitted for absorption as chyle. 

1607 WaLkincton Off. Glass 115 It hath his essence from 
the Chymus or juice of our aliment. 1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. 
Med. Wks. Voc., Chyme,is the juyce of the meat further 
digested. 1751 Cuampers CycZ. s.v. Chyle, A thick, whitish, 

artly uid mass, called Chyme. 1852 Tu. Ross Hrn- 

joldt's Trav. II. xxiv. 500 The sensation of hunger ceases 
long before digestion takes place, or the chyme is converted 
into chyle. 1878 Foster Phys. u. i. § 4. 240 These two 
alkaline fluids tend to neutralize the acidity of the chyme. 

2. ‘The sap of plants’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3. Comb., 28 chyme-mass, ‘the central semi- 
fluid sarcode in the interior of Infusoria’ (<béd.). 

+Chyme,z. Obs. vare—'. [app.f.med.Gr. xupela 
for xnzela alchemy.] To extract by alchemy. 

1613 T. Apams Pract. Wes. (1861) I. 153 What antidote 
against the terror of conscience can be chymed from gold? 

+ Chy-mer, v. Obs. rare-'. [app. onomato- 
poeic (unless an error).] To shiver. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chymerynge or chyuerynge, or 
dyderynge, /rigttis. 

hymer, -mer, -our, variants of CHIMERE. 

+Chymiater. Obs. [Med.L. chymiater, f. 
med. Gr. xupela chemistry +larpés physician ; cf. 
F. chimiatre.} A Chemiatric physician. 

1694 1. T. Stone in Phit. Trans. XVIII. 112 Falling into 
ands of some Empirical Chymiater of the Town. 

Chymic, Chymist, etc.: see Curie, etc. 

+ Chy-mics, 54, p/. Obs. = CuEMIstTRY. 

1658 A. Fox Wuris’ Surg, Ep. Ded. 2 A great practitioner 
in Chymicks and deeply enlightned therein. 

Chymiferous (keimi-féres), a. [£Gr-L.chpm- 
us CHYME + -fer bearing +-0us.] Bearing or con- 
taining chyme. Syd. Soc. Lex. (1881). 

Chymification (koi:mifikét-fon). [n. of action 
from CHYMIFY: see -ATION.] 
food into chyme, the formation of chyme. 


Cibacion, variant of C1bation, Obs. 

Cibavian (sibéeriin), a. rare. [f. L, cbaré-us, 
f. cibus food+-an.] Of or pertaining to food. 
+ Cibarian bread, transl. of L, cibarins panis.  ~ 

x6a3 Cockenam, Crbarian bread, browne bread, 1839 
Pree. Berw. Nat. Club 1, 202 To convey an accurate idea 
of these cibarian instruments. .is..impossible.. ° 

+ Cibaries, sb. p/. Obs. [ad. L. eébdrda things 
used for food.} Articles of food, victuals, provisions, 

1899 A. M. tr, Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 20fa Nether vse 
any strong cibaryes, as Onions, Leecks, Spelte, or anye 
other Spices. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ud. 3), Cébaries, 
meates, nourishment. 167 Tombinson Renou's pak Bs 
Mint is useful to cibaries, which. -is a grateful sallet her 

Cibarious (sibéerias), ce. rare. [f. L, cibari-us 
(see above) +-ous.] ‘ Relating to food; useful for 
food, edible’ (J.). ‘ Me 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cibarious, pertaining to meat, fit 
to beeaten. [Soin Pituuirs and Bamwey; vol. 11.) 1856-8 
W. Crank Van der Hoeven's Zool, J. 657 Foot-jaws small, 
not covering the cibarious o: 


+ Ciba‘tion. Obs. [ad-L. cibation-em feeding, 


“noun of action from ¢ébdre to feed, f: cébus food.]} © 


lL. Adchém. Name of the seventh process, ‘feed- 
ing the matter’, . 

2471 Ripvey Comp. Aich, vit. i..in Ashm. (1652) ao Ciba- 
cion ys callyd a fedyng of our Matter’dry Wyth Mylke, 
and Mete. _ 1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. i, (1616) 609 Because 0 
your fermentation, “and cibation. 1662 Punter MWorthics 
11, 204 The twelve gates, leading to the making the Philo- 
sophers Stone..x: Calcination..7. Cibation. ©. + - ; 

. ger. Taking food, feeding. . :. ee 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 197 That diet is not to be altered 
easily, safely nor quickty from our accustomed cibations. 
1860 in Mayne Zxfos. Lex. * : : 


Cibbol(1, vars. of CrBou. 


The conversion of 


" Ciboxriwnz (sibderidm). 


CIBORIUM: 


1826 Goop Bk, Naz. (1834) I. 277 Chymification, or its 
[food's] veduction into palpi the office of the stomach. 
1859 CARPENTER Axint, Phys. iv. (1872) 162 The first stage 
of digestion properly so calted is termed chymification. 
Ch: (kai'mifi), v. [mod. f. on L. type 
*chimificdre, in ¥F. chymifier, £. L. chymus: see 
CHYME and-FY.] évazs...To tum into chyme. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. -XLVI. 453 The fibre .. requiring a 
good gastric juice to dissolve an 
Topp Cycl, Anat. V. 314/1 The outer or chymified part, 

+ Chymistator. Obs. rare—'. = CHEMIST. 

21682 Sir T. Browne Wés. (1882) III. 483 Be not a 
stranger to the useful part of chymistry. See what chymist- 
ators do in their officines. 


+ Chymisticall, = Cursustican, chemical. 
1559 Morwync EZvonyur. Pref.,-No mention .. of waters 
or oyles prepared in Chymisticall instruments. ~ 
Chymmis, Chymes, var. CHEMIs. : 
Chymo- (kaimo), before a vowel Chym-, comb., 
form of L.Gr.chJm-usCHYME, asinChyme'cchysis, 
a discharge of chyme. Chy'mophore, a term ap- 
plied to the lactiferous vessels of plants and. other 
Juice-bearing vessels. Chymo'phorons @.= CHYM- 
IFEROUS. Chymorrhe‘a, a discharge or efflux 
of chyme, Chy-mosin, = pepsin, a nitrogenous 
matter found in gastric juice. Chymoze'mia, a 
morbid increase of the intestinal evacuations, etc. _ 
Chymous (kai-mas), a. [f. L. chymns Coyse+ 
-ous.| Pertaining to, or of the nature of, chyme. 
1698 in Phil. Trans. XX. 137 A great part of the Chymous 
Substance. 185x Carrenrzr Jfau. Phys. (ed. 2) 287 The 
passage of the chymous mass along the small intestines. 
Chympne, obs. form of CHIuNeEy. 
Chymyn, -age: see CHIMIN, -AGE. 
Chyn, chynne, obs. ff. of Cun, Curyz. 
Chyncery, Chyngerie, var. of CHiINcHERY. 
Chynchone, obs. form of SENcIoN, groundsel. 
Chyne, obs. form of CuinE, Coin, CHarn.  ~ 
+ Chynge. Os. vare—}, perh. = Cain 56.1 
@ 1800 in Wr.-Wiilcker 791/2 Hee venmma, a chynge. 
Chyngile, Chynsche, var. SumncLe, CHINCH. 
Chyometer (keigm/ta:). [f. Gr. xv- stem of 
xe-év to pour+ pézpoy measure.] An instrument 
for measuring liquids, consisting of a tube with a 
piston moving in it, the piston-rod being graduated 
so as to indicate the quantity forced out, 
1880 in WessteR Suppl. 


Chype, -ppe, Chypher, obs. ff. Cutp, CIPHER.. 


+ Chy:ppynu-tie, Sc. Obs. Name of a mis- 
chievous spirit. (Jam.) : 
1501 Douctas Pad. Hon, 1. 528 Skrymomorie fery gaueme 
mony a clowre, For chyppynutie full oft my chaftis quuik. 
Chyr-, occas. obs. sp. of words in Cumr-. 
Chyrne, Chyrt, obs. ff of Cuuan, Cuirr v. 
1596 H, Cuarnan Sricfe Bibles. 77 A brother. .ina trance, 
who _happilic once may bee recovered, by chyrting the 
cheeke and vse of strong waters, . 
Chysel, Chyssell, etc. : see Curstn, CHISEL. 
Chysible, obs. form of CaasuBLe. ' 


Chyst(e, obs. f. of Cuest sd}; var. Coust sb,2. 


Chyte, Chyter, obs. f. of Cuipz, CHITTER. 
Chyvachee, -vauchee, -ie, Chyvaunche, 
Chyveteyne: see CHEV-. ' *. - . , 
Chyver, obs. form of Suiver. 


+ Cibe. Obs. vare—}, 
of L, cibus food, 

1708 Morreux ‘Rabelais (1737) V. 233 Our Means of ‘Life 
are Pote, and Cibe, and Vest. oar 

Cibisitome (sibi'sitoum). Susy. [f. Gr. xiBeoe-s 
pouch + -rvopos cutting.]' ‘ A term applied by Petit- 
Radel to an instrament for Iacerating the capsule 
of the lens in the operation for removal of cataract’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.) .° 

+Ciboin(e. Obs. [a. F. ciboive :—L. ciborium.) 

1640 Canterd, Self-Convict. 111 The wine was not sent to 
the sick .. nor sct up in the Church in the ciboir or re- 
appl 3656 Buounr Glossogr., Ciboire (Fr), a Pix, the 

xX Or cup wherein the Sacrament is put and kept in the 


A. humorous adaptation 


Churches of Roman Catholiqucs. ; 

Cibol, ciboule (sibil). [a. F. céboule: see 
Cutnor. ‘This has becn used for a long time in, 
Scotch, where it is reduced to SyBow, sybo =cibow 
=<ctboll.} “Another form of Cuizob. : 

1632 Snerwoop, Cibéoll, comme Chibboll. x696 Pitities,. 
Cibots, small Onions eaten in sallads, 1699 Eve.yn Acefaria 
(1729) 134 Scalions or Cibbols, are degenerate Onions. 1708- 
ax Kersey, Cibol, Ciboule, or chibbol, a kind of small degene- 


‘yate onion. 1758 Jonnson, Cido/, a small sort of onion used 


in Salads, This word is common in the Scotch dialect; but 
the Zis not pronounced. 1778 T. Mawe Univ. Gardener 
sv. Adium, The Ciboule or Welch Onion is 2 perennial 
plant. 1832 Vee, Sudst. Food 289 The Welsh onion, or 
ciboule. .originally from Siberia: .2 hardy plant..strong in 
flavour. .known in England since the. seventeenth century. 
[med..L. crborinum 
in.sense 1, in class. use ‘a drinking-cup’,.a., Gr. 
«Buprov (a.) the cup-shaped seed-vessel-or fleshy. 
receptacle of the Egyptian water-lily, Wedseutdésm 
spectosumt, (6.) 2. drinking-cup made from*’or te- 


chymify it properly. 1859 


“the Eucharist. 


CIBORY. 


sembling this seed-vessel. Sense 2 arose partly from 
confusion with sense I, partly out of a mistaken 
derivation from L. cibus food (Ugutio, ‘ ciborium 
vas ad ferendos cibos’, Du Cange), in accordance 


. with which it also occurs in med.L. as cibariune. . 


(The «8dprov contained the ‘nuts’ or fruits called kvenos 
alytnrios, /aba xgyptiace, or Eeyptian beans ; the rhizome 
or ‘root’ of the plant was called xoAoxacia; both these 
naimes were also extended to the plant as a whole.)] 

1. Arch. (see quots.) 

1987 Archzol, VIII. 171 The Ciborium was the shell 

containing the seeds of the Colocasia or Egyptian bean. . 
it was used as a drinking cup, and resembled our chalices 
or goblets. This inverted.and suspended by its footstalk 
was similar to the canopy that ‘covered those shrines ; and 
in the beginning of the sth century, as appears from Chey. 
sostom, was thus understood, and at length expressed the 
pillars, curtains, canopy, and the whole shrine or tabernacle. 
1838 J. Brirton Dict. of Archit. § Archzol. 99 Ciborium 
«an arched vault, or canopy raised over the high-altar. 
2849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. iii, 198. 1878 Diet. Chr. 
Antig. 1, 66 No ciborium now existing at Rome seems to 
be of earlier datethan the r2the. 1876 Gwicr Encycl. Arch. 
Fat The earliest known instance of a ciborium appears 
in the church of St. George at Thessalonica. , 
2. Applied to a receptacle for the reservation of 
Of different forms; sometimes 
suspended from the roof or ciborium (sense 1), 
sometimes having the form ofa temple or tabernacle, 
sometimes of a cup with an arched cover, 

1652 Evetyn Diary (1827) II, 33, I stept into ye Jesuites, 
who had this high day expos’d their Cibarium, made all of 
solid gold and imagerie, 1844 Pucin Gloss., Ciboriui. .In 
form it nearly resembles a chalice with an arched cover. 
1853 Cor. Wiseman Zss, III. 72 A very large ciborium of 
the same precious metal, but covered with diamonds and 
other jewels. _ 1889 Catal, Stuart Exhib. No. 322 Ciborium 
and cover of copper gilt, known as the ‘Cup of Malcolm 
Canmore.’ a 

Cibory, civory. [Anglicized form of prec. ; 
also cévery, SEVERY, q. V.] =prec. sense I. 

1845 R. Witus Archit, Hist. Canterd, Cath. 49 Each 
compartment of a vault resembles a ciborium, and a vaulted 
aisle may be compared to a series of ciboria. Du Cange in- 
forms us that in Auvergne, cibory is used for a vaulted 
tomb. 3889 F.M..Nicuors Marvels of Rome (tr. rath c. 
Mirabilia Roma) 66 A civory with pillars of porphyry. 

+ Cibo'sity. Obs—°  [f. L. type *cibasdtas, f. 
cibus food.] (See quot.) 

1636 Brounr Glossogr, Cibosity (cibositas), plenty of 
victuals, stare of food. ; 

tCiboulet. Obs—° [a. F. ciboulette, dim. of 
etbotle.| See quot. 

1708-15 Kersey, Cibordet, a young Chibbol. 172x Batey. 

Cicada (sikzida). Also § cicade, 9 (vet.) 
cicad. [L. cicada.J A homopterous insect with 
large transparent wings, living on trees or shrubs ; 
the male is noted for its power of making a shrill 
chirping sound, much appreciated by the ancient 
Greeks and:Romans. 

Nearly all the species are inhabitants of tropical or the 
warmer temperate regions, Only one small species has been 
found (in the New Forest) in England. Called by the 
Greeks rér7€, which, like cicada and cigale, is often erro- 
neously rendered Sage per’. ; 

1432-50 tr. Aigdex (Rolls) J. 317. Pere beep also cicade 
bryddes pat syngep at be beste, and hauep a pipe open 
vnder pe rote. 1813 Brnctey Avin, Biog. U1, x77 The 
American Locust. This.species of Cicada is at all times 


* very common in Pennsylvania. x89 Samoventy Zutomol. 


Compend. 229 Cicada .. the only species known to inhabit 
this country was lately discovered by Mr. Daniel Bydder 
near the New Forest. 1820 T. Mircuenn Avistoph. I. 285 
He deigns in his hair The cicada to wear. 1851 Mayne 
Rew Scalp Hunt. i, The tree-frog and cicada are silent. 
1835 Sincteton Virgil 1.164 With their chirp The plaintful 
cicads shall the vine-trees. rend. -x866 Cornk. Mag. Nov. 
538 Under olive boughs in which cicadas sing. 


"\Cicala (sika-14). ‘The It. pl.cécale is sometimes 
used. [a. ItandProv. cécala:—L, cteéda (see prec.). 
Cf. Crcana] =Croapa. : 


382r Byron Fan ut. cvi, The shrill cicalas, people of the 
pine. 1832 Tennyson Mariana in S, viii, One dry cicala’s 


summersong’ At night filled all the gallery. 1856 Mas.’ 
Brownine Au», Leigh vit. or Perfectly be stunned By- 


those insufferable cicale.. 1884 Pal/ Mall Budget 22 Aug. 
x4/2 The chirp of green lizards .. or, the brr-r of the cicala. 
Cicatrice sikaitris). Forms: 6 cycatryce, 
-ise, 7 -ize, sicatrice, 5, 7- cicatrico. 
cicatrice, (16th c.) ad. L. ciedtricent CrcatRix,] 
L. The scar of a healed wound: =CroaTrix 1, 
61450 Mivour Saluacioun gogr (1888) 134 Crist . his 
Cicatrices wold shewe his fadere for vs, 154i R..CopLanp 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., In places wherin we wolde that 
no cycatryce shulde appere, as in y® face.’ 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 


1. i.-164 Ith’ Shoulder, and ith’ left Arme: there will be- 


large Cicatrices to shew the People. 1666 G. Harvey Mord. 
Axgi xiv. 163 The cicatrize, or agglutination is performed by 
Adissolvable..kind of humour. 1865 Livincstone Zambesé 
xxi, 438 The Makoa are known by acicatrice in theforehead., 
Jig. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor, 105 These cicatrices 
and scarres of false imputations. 2849 Cospen Sfeeches 87 
Not to grant loaris at your expense—not to maintain a great 
army at your expense—not to place a temporary cicatrice 
over the sores of Ireland, but to remedy them. : 
b. loosely. A scar-like mark or impression. 
x600 Suaks. A. Y. Z-.10. 23 Leane vpon a rush, The Cica-. 
ie and’ capable impressure, Thy palme some moment 
epes. : aes 7 
2. ivansf. A scar-on the bark of a tree. 
e1420-Pallad, on Hush, 11-352-Thus.graffe under the 


[a FL 


, Cicatrization (siskatroizzi-{an). 


413 


rynde a bough or tree, There cicatrice is noon: x789 G. 
Wurre Selborue (1853) II. xxviii. 240 A row of pollard-ashes 
with long cicatrices down their sides. 

Cicatrice, obs. form of CICATRIZ. a 

Cicatricial (sikitri-fal), ¢. [a. F. cicatriciel, 
f. ctcatrice. ? App. after artificiel, etc.: the L. 
form would have been cécatrical-is.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cicatrix. Czcatricial 
déssue ; that which forms over a wound or burn. 

1881 Feud, Linn. Soc. XIX. 5, I have seen no proper cica- 
tricial formation of corkin the Bean. 1882 Brit. Med. Frul, 
II, 125 Formation of cicatricial tissue, 

Cicatricle: see CroaTRIOULA. 

Cicatricose (sike:trikdus), a. [ad. L. cicatri- 
cos-us, f. ctcatrix.] Yall of or marked with scars. 

3730-6 Baitsy (folio), Cicatricose, full of, or having many 
Scars, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cicatricose, in Botany, applied 
to organs marked with cicatrices. ; 

Gicatricula (sikatrikila). Also Englished 
as Cicatricle (sike'trik’l), Cicatricule (si- 
keetrikizl), [a. L. ciedtricula a small scar, dim. 
of czcdtrix, CE. F. cicatricule.} 

1. Biol. A round white spot on the surface of 
the yolk-bag of a bird’s egg, consisting of the 
germinal vesicle. 

1664 Powrr Lx/. Philos. 1. 60 After the second day’s In- 
cubation. .you shall see the cicatricula in the Yolk dilated. 
1879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man 1. vi. 138 A circular white 
spot, which is called the tread, or cicatricle. _ 

2. Bot. Applied to the hilum of grains and to 
the mark of attachment of leaves to branches. 

31828 Wenstrr, Cicatricle, the germinating or fetal point in 
the embryo ofa seed or the yelk ofan egg; as, ‘ germinating 
cicatricle’, Barfon. 1835 Linney Jutvod. Bot. (1848) I. 
242 The scar formed by the separation of a leaf from its 
stem is sometimes called the cicatricule, 

38. Aded. A small scar or mark. 

1783 P, Porr Chirurg. Wks. U. 2x The place..may always 
be known by a kind of cicatricula ; much like to what ap- 
pears within the abdomen, opposite to the navel. 


Cicatricular (sikitri-kidlix), a. [f. prec. + 
-AR1.] Of or belonging to a cicatricula. 

1875 BLAKE Zvol. 96 On the cicatricular surface, 

Cicatricule: see CicaTRICULA. 

Cieatrine, obs. form of Socorrinu (aloes). 

Cicatrise, obs. form of Cicarricz. 

Cicatrisive (sikitraisiv), a. [irreg. formed 
from CIcATRIZe, -zse vb., as if after zuczsive, etc.] 
Tending to promote the formation of a cicatrice. 

1730-6 Battuy (folio), Cicatrisive (with Physicians’, 


desiceative, and tending to form a cicatrix. 173g in 
[| Cicatrix (sikzitriks, sikitriks). Pl. cica- 


trices (sikatraivs#z). [a. L. cicdévix a scar. In 
scientific use it takes the place of cécatrice.] 

1, Pathol. The scar or seam remaining after a 
wound, sore, or ulcer is healed. Also fig. 

1641 Prynne A ntip. 63 Pride the Cicatrix of hearts which 
ever ascendeth, 2643 I. Srezr tr. Exp. Chyrurg, viii. 37 
This Ointment ..produceth a faire Cicatrix. 1804 Aprr- 
NETHY Surg. Obs. 95 Below the cicatrix of the wound. 

2. Bot. The scar left by the fall of a leaf, frond, 
etc. ; the hilum of seeds. 

,3826 Goop Bk, Nat. (1834) I. 166 The hilum or eye.. is a 
cicatrix or umbilicus remaining after the separation of the 
umbilical cord from the pericarp. 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot, 
4x6 Leaving a smooth cicatrix encircled by the stipule. 

3. Couch. ‘The glossy impression on the inside 
of valves to which the muscles of the animal have 
been attached’ (Craig). 

‘4, Lut. ‘The truncated apex of the basal joint 
of the antenne of some Longicorn Coleoptera’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cicatrizant (sikitrai-zint), a. and sd, Afed. 
Also cicatrisant, [ad. mod.L. cicatrésant-em 
(pr. pple. of cécatrizéve ‘to CiGaTRIZE) or -the 
corresp. F. cicatrisant ; It. cicatrizsante,} 

a. adj. That cicatrizes, or heals by forming a 
cicatrice. ‘b. sd..A medicine or application which 
induces a cicatrice. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Adin, 354 Strumes, or scrofuls 


+, are cured by .. cicatrizants. 1860 Mayne Zxfos, Lex., 
Cicatrisant, having power to heal, etc. : 

Cica‘trizate, -isate, c. [ad. mod.L. cécd- 
triaat-us, pass. pple. of czcatrizdre to CIOATRIZE. 
In F. cécatrisé.] Cicatrized or scarred. 

1866 Treas. Bot. Cicatvisate, marked with scars. 
Noun of 
action -f CioaTRIzu v.: perh. originally a. F. 
cicatrésation.| The formation of a cicatrice in the 
healing of a wound or sore. a 

2343 Tranexon Vigo’s Chirurg. v. ii. 163 Though the 
seyd viceres come to sicatrisation they sone returne agayne 
..by cause the cicatrisation was not made in quicke and 
good flesh. 1677 Pror Oxfordsh. 178 In the cicatrization 
of wounds-where the skin is drawn together like a purse. 
1793 J. Hunrer Tyeat, on Blood, etc. G79) 483 They [the 
granulations}.soon begin to contract, which is.a sign that 
cicatrization is to follow. 1877 Wraxa.t Hrgo's Miserables 
ut. xv. 8 Youth is the season of prompt weldings and rapid 
cicatrisations. : . 

Cicatrize (si-kitraiz),v. Forms: 6 siccatrize, 
7 cicatrice, 6--ise,-ize. fad. mod.L. czeatrézare,, 
It. cicatrizzare, . F.- cicatrise-r, -iser, in 16the. 


CICERONE. 


citatricer, ad. L. cicdtricdre to scar over (a wound), 
f. cicdtric-ent scar. 

(inFr.,1t., mod.L., and Eng,, assimilated to verbs in -izd7e, 
-fser, -IZE, as if short for cicatricize.)] 

1. “vans. To heal (a wound, sore, ulcer, ete.) by 
inducing a cicatrice or scar; to skin over. 

1863 T. Gare Axutidot, 1, x.6 Medicines which are to be 
vsed to cicatrize an vicer, 1643 I. Sreer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. 
x. 45 Cicatricethe Vicer. 1804 AneRNeTHY Surg. Obs. 55 Be- 
fore the skin was cicatrized. 1856 THackeray Christmas 
Bks. (1872) 2x But time has cicatrised the wounded heart. 

2. cuir. (said of the wound, sore, etc.) To be- 
come healed by the formation of a cicatrice. 

158z Hester Secr, Phiovav. 1. iv. 5 Whiche [oleum].. 
warmeth the place that is broke, and helpeth it to sicca- 
trize, x609 Hottann Asie Marcel. xxu, xv. 213 Untill 
the wounds doe cicatrice, and be whole and even againc. 
186x ‘T. Granam Pract. fed. 289 ‘The cavity cicatrizes. 
1866 Spectator 10 Feb, 157/1 OF all the Jocal wounds dealt 
by the Federal power, this. .would be the latest to cicatrize, 

3. érans. To mark with scars; to scar. Also fig. 

1708 Morrevx Kabelais (1737) V. 231 When angry Mars 
Burgundia cicatris'd. 1884 Stevenson .Vew Arab, Nis. 242 
The face of the links was cicatrised with little patches of 
burnt furze, 1885 Athenwune 15 Aug. 211/3 Both sexes 
cicatrize their arms .. with small spots by means of red-hot 
stones. 

Hence Ci'catrized Afi. a., Cicatrizing vi. sb. 


and Zl. a. 

1607 TorseL. /our-/. Beasts (1673) 423 The fat of these 
Beasts .. if the Ulcers are corrupt and rotten .. doth bring 
them to cicatrising, 1610 Marxuam Alasterp. t. X- 27 
Cicatrizing and dry simples. 1670 Aforal State Lng. 54 
(T.) The lately cicatrised wound. a 1793 J. Hunter 77eat, 
on Blood, etc. (1794) 484 The cicatrizing skin, 1805 W. 
Saunvers Jin, Waters 506 ‘Ihe cicatrizing of a wound. 
1884 De Bary's Phaner. 473 The undulated course of the 
woody fibres, which appears on cicatrised wounds, 

Cicatrize, obs. form of CICATRICE. 

Cicatrizer (sikitraizoz), [f. prec. vb. + -En.] 
He who or that which cicatrizes; a drug pro- 
ducing cicatrization. 

1685 J. Cooxe Afar row Chirurg. (ed. 4\ Index, Cicatrizers + 
sec Ulcers. 1889 W. H. Goss Life of Lf Fewitt xxviii. 286 
Time, the cicatrizer, is marnnp? changing this influence. 

Cicatrose, a. Shortened form of CIo,?RIcosE. 

1847 in Craic, 88x Syd. Soc, Lex., Cicatrose, showing 
scars or cicatrices, 

¢ Cieature. Obs. rare—}. 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whist. Sat. v. 2158 To help an ague- 
shaken bodie, cure A fever, dropsie, gout, or cicature. 

Cicely (si'séli, sai-sli), Also 6 cislie, 8 cecily. 
[Pad. L. seselis,°Gr. vécedts, oégede SESELT, but 
app. taken as identical with the feminine name 
Cicely, Cicyly = Cecilia. Walker pronounces as 
a dissyllable oy) 

A popular name of several umbelliferous plants, 
aliost co-extensive with CHERVIL ; as Sweet Cicely 
(Alyrrhis odorata), Wild Cicely (Anthriscus syl- 
uestris), Rough Cicely ( Zortlis Anthriscus), Fool’s 
Cicely (Zthusa Cyuapium). Silken Cicely 
(Vincetoxicum. officinale N.O. Asclepiadacex). 

1597 Gerarpe Herdad 1. ceccxvi. 1039 We may ny terme 
this plant wilde Cicely. /¢d, 11, ccexxxiii. (1633) 898 Swal- 
low wort is called of the later herbarists vzzcecoxicune ,. of 
our gentlewomen it is called silken Cislic. 1668 Witkins 
Real Char. 1. iv. § 4.88 Sweet Cicely, Wild Cicely. 1784 
Twamcey Dairying 117 Cow-weed, or wild Cecily, grows 
in hedges, blows in May. 1822 Loupon Encycl. Garden- 
zug § 4723 (L.) The smell of Sweet Cicely attracts bees. 

| Cicer (sisax). [L.] A chick-pea. Obs. (Now 
used only as the botanical name of the genus.) 

1382 Wyetir 2 Saw, xvii. 28 Fryed gederynge of corns, 
that is clepid cycer [1388 fried chichis}. 1g45 RayNnonp 
Syrth Man 76 Cicer and barlye together. 1694 WEsTMACOTT 
Script. Herb, 1 159 Red Cicers .. are reckoned hot and dry. 
1764 Harmer Observ. iv. 146 [That] which he translates 
parched pulse, means parched Cicers. 

||Cicerone (tietlerdne, sisérawnd). Fl. -o-ni 
rately cicerones. [It. cécerone (:—L. Cicerd-nent), 
the name of the great Roman orator, Cicero ; sup- 
posed to refer to his learning or eloquence. Cf. the 
use of Mentor. (But the historical origin is un- 
known; our English quotations are earlier than 
any given in the Italian Dicts.)] a 

A guide who shows and explains the antiquities 
or curiosities of a place to strangers. : : 

(Apparently originally given to learned, Italian anti- 
quarians, whose services were sought by visitors seeking 
information about the antiquities of a place ; subsequently 
usurped by the ordinary professional ‘ guide *.) Also ¢vans/. 
toa ‘guide’ through a period of literature, etc. 

1726 Appison Dial. Afedals i, (L.), It surprised me to see 
my cicevone so well acquainted with the busts and statues 
of all the great people of antiquity. 17.. Pore To Mr. 
Bethell-Ruffhead ‘299 (L.) An army of virtuosi, medalists, 
ciceroni, Royal Society men,'. 1762 tr, Busching’s Syst. 
Geo TD, 179 These fellows [guides up Vesuvius] are styled 
nothing less than Ciceroni, the proper title of learned anti- 
quarians who show and explain to soretpnexs the antiquities 
and curiosities of the country. :1791 Newre Tour Eng. § 
Scot. 237 One Christie, who is considered as, the Cicerone 
and Antiquarian of Glen Almon. 1802 Eustace Classic. Tour 
Prelim, Dissert., The common guides are lazy and inte- 
rested, ‘cicerones ate,often ignorant, 1880 Lit. World'a 
Dec. 4358/1 Those who desire a good’and well-informed * 
cicerone in the, fields of general literature.» 

Hence -Ci‘ceronage, Ciceroneship, Ciceron« 
ism, the- function -or- action of a. cicerone ; 


- CICERONE. 


Ciceronize wv. [F. cicéroniser'], to act the cicerone 
(to). 7 ; 

(These are,hardly more than nonce-words, and have no 
established pronunciation.) 

1884 Ch. Sells 716 Viewing the beauties of the building, 
under the ciceronage of one of theclergy. 1843 Mrs. Romer 
Rhone, cte. 11. 198 Some military friends who bad obtained 
for us .. the ciceroneship of an intelligent sergeant of artil- 
lery. 1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXIV. 289 Delighted to have 

the pretext of ciceronism to revisit all manner of queer 
haunts, 1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince Tl. xi. 196 The gict 
showed me three rooms. .while she ciceronised in the fol- 
lowing words, 1842 BLacktE in 7a#t's Jfag. 1X. 747 Quacks 
.. to Ciceronize the traveller in the several provinces of so 
wideakingdom. zo 

Cicerone (t{it{erdn, sistraun), v. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To act a8 cicerone or guide to. 

1989 Map. D'ArsLay Diary § Corr. (1842) V. 55 My con+ 
stant Capt. Duckworth kept me again wholly to his own 
cicerone-ing. 1826 Moore Diary in P. H. Clayden Rogers 
(x889) I. 425 Ciceronied very agreeably round the room 
by Rogers. 1837 Locxwart Scott bait, At all of which 
places we were bountifully entertained and assiduously 
ciceroned. 1842 Lever Chas. O'Malley xvii, Webber. .was 
leisurely ciceroning his friends. 1886 H. Mentvare in 

Temple-bar Bag. \. 557 ‘Chen he ciceroned us, 

Ciceronian (sisérownian), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
Cicerontan-us pertaining to Cicero.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or after the manner of, 
Cicero ; resembling Cicero in pure Latinity, etc. 

1661 Borie Style Scriptures 168 Our strict Ciceronian 
Rules. x75: Jounson Ramdbler No. 118 2 5 Observations, 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence. 1882 M. Parrison 

. I, 124 The solemn and empty commonplaces of the 
ordinary Ciceronian Latinists, _ . 

B. sé. An admirer or imitator of Cicero's style. 

mg81 J. Bert Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 185 Not worthy 
the finesse of a Ciceronian. 1958 Jortin Evasim. 1. 164 
‘The Ciceronians. .confincd them sclves to words taken from 
Cicero, or authors who were contemporary with him, 1882 
M. Parrison Zss, I. 124 The superstitious avoidance of 
bey or post-Augustan words which the Ciceronians af- 

fected. 

Hence Cicero’nianism, imitation of Cicero as a 
model of Latin style and diction; cozcr, a Cicero- 
nian expression. So Ciceronianize v., to make 
Ciceronian; Ciceronic, +Cicero-nical ad/s.= 
CICERONIAN ; Cicero’nically adv. 

1986 Stoney Let, R. Sidney (R.), So you can speak and 
write Latin, not barbarously, I never require great study in 
Ciceronianism, the chief abuse of Oxford, qui dum verba 
sectantur, res ipsas negligunt. 1644 Mictox Arcog, (Arb.) 
42 Dwelling too much upon Ciceronianisms. 1860 M. Pat- 
nison Ess. . 135 Free from the platitudes of Ciceronianism. 
1824 D’Israrct Cur, Lit, Liter. Controv., Servile imitators 
of Cicero.. everything with them was Ciceronianized. 
1843 Blackw, Mag. LIV, 703 ‘There is a little affectation .. 
of Ciceronic ambages, 1590 Greene WVever too late (1600) 
32 Hee and Isabel..began to be as Ciceronicall as they 
wereamorous. 1809 Six Mvantic the Reformer77 He silence 
called; which being granted, Thus Ciceronically ranted. 

Cich(e, obs. f. Caton. 


\|\Cichar. Ods. [Heb, 135 Azkkd-r.] A talent. 


1597 Hooker Ecct. Pol, v. (1604) 426 Of Siluer seucnteene 
thousand Cichars, euery Cichar containing a thousand and 
cight hundred shekels. 


Ciche-pea, obs. f. Cuick-rEa. 

Cich(e)ling, -lyng, obs. ff. CuroxLine 1, 

Cichin, obs. f. CHEQUEEN, SEQUIN, 

3682 Wneter Journ. Greece 1, 31 Five thousand Cichins. 

Cichoraceous (sikéréfas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. cichorace-x (£. Cichoritem chicory) +-ous.] Of 
or belonging to the sub-order Cichoracez, com- 
prising those composite plants, which have only 
ligulate florets,-as Chicory, Dandelion, etc. 

1729 Mantyn in Phil, Trans: XXXVI. 29 Scariola isa 
Cichoraceous Plant, with a simple Empalement. 41734 

. Frover J.), The testaceous and bittey cichoraccous plants. 

| Cichorium, Latin name of Wild Succory. 

@1806 Mas. C. Suivnt lora’s Horologe xi, Cichorium to 
the towering lark Lifts her soft eyes serenely bluc. 


Cichory, -ie, obs. ff. Catcony, Succory. 
‘Cich-pea, obs. f. CHIOK-PHA. 

+ Cicinie, a. Obs. rave. [f. Ly cictnus, Gr. 
xixwos, £. czcz, wit (or xi) the castor-oil plant.] 
Cicinie (perh. error for cécinic) off, transl. L. 
oleunt cicinum, castor oil. P 

x6or Hoitanp Pliny Il. 325 The gall likewise of a wild 
bore..mixt with Cicinie oile and oile Rosat. 

Cicisbeism ((tfitfizbiiz’m). [f Cromssxo + 
-isst, Cf. F. ségishéesute.] The practice of attending 
a. married woman as cicisbeo. ; ; 

3943 H, Watrote Lett. to H. Mans (1833) 1. 241 Your 
history of Cicisbeism is more entertaining, —180z Eustace 
Classic. Tour(1821) IV. 309. 1841 W. Spaupine Jéaly II. 
x9 The ridicule of the French displaced cicisbcism. : 

|| Cicisheo’ (tfztfizbéo), Also 8 cicisbeo, 
cicisby, chichisbee. i, -bei, also -boos, [It. ; 
of uncertain origin: according to the Vocab. della 
Crusca, perhaps an inversion of ded cece ‘ beautiful 
chick (pea)’; used just in the same sense. Pasqua- 
lino cited by Diez says from F. chiche beau. ° In 
mod..¥°. sigishée] | 

Thenaine formerly given in Italy to therecognized 
gallant or cavalier servente of a married woman. 

1918 Lapy M. W: Montacu Le#zé, 1. Il. 66 The custom of 
cecisbeos. .I know not whether you have ever heard of those 
animals, 1973 Characters in Aun. Reg. 66/2 The Chichis- 
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beois an appendix to matrimony. 1777 Suenian Sei. 
Scand. u. tt. 1782 Westey JWés. (1872) X1. 158 English 
ladies are not attended by their cici yet; nor would an 
English husband suffer it. 1786 Gentl. Mag. Apr. 339/2 

ink'd arm in arm, she woes her cicisbee. 2827 Byron 
Befpo xxxvii, The word was formerly a ‘Cicisbeo’, But 
that is pow grown vulgar and indecent. .But ‘ Cavalier Ser- 
vente’is the phrase. 

2. A knot of ribbon (such as might be worn by 
the cavalier servente) fastened to a sword-hilt, 
walking-stick, etc: -[So in Italian.] 

#1971 Suo.zert cited by Ogilvie. 

Cickle, obs. £ S1cKLE, : 

Ciclamin, obs. form of CYoLAMEN. 

+Ciclatoun. Ods. Forms: 3 ciclatun(e, 3-5 
(9 Hist.) ciclatoun, 4 siclatoun, sikelatoun, 
syclatoun, 5 sicladoun, siklatoun, ciclatoune, 
syclatowne, syklatown, 6 shecklaton, CHECK-. 
naton. [a. OF. ciclatoz, -t1t, chéclaton, ciglaton, 
siglaion, segleton, senglaton, singlaton; also in 
Sp. ciclaton, Pr. sisclato (Diez), also MHG. cect, 
stklét, siglét, and siklatix. The source of the 
names found in most European langs, in the 
Middle Ages, appears to have been Arabic (orig. 
Pers.) wb Su Sigilatiin, also sigtlat, séqalat, 

ww 
sagalat, (ace. to Mr. J. Platts) from bi, sigzi- 
Yat, sigallat, for bY uu sagirlat, sagarlét, Arabi- 
cized form of Pers. w)) sakarlét, the same 
word which has given”"Scanter. The primary 
meaning was ‘ scarlet cloth ’, later ‘fine painted or 
figured cloth’, ‘cloth of gold’, 

Diez took ciclaton as a deriv. of L. cyclas-adent, a Gr 
xuxhds, -dda, ‘a state robe of women with a border running 
round it’. Dozy, Suppl. Arab. Lex., appears to derive the 
Arabic from cyclas.” Du Cange also identified cyc/as and 
ciclatun, and it is possible that the two words were, from 
their similarity, confused in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Cf. cyeZatune in Du Cange.) : r 

A precious material much esteemed in the Middle 
Ages; in the first quot. pote ‘scarlet cloth’; 
in others it is cloth of or other rich material. 
Perh. sometimes, a robe or mantle of this stuff 
(cf. Godefroy). 
uliana 8 Al be tur wes bitild wid purpre, wid 
pal, & wid ciclatun. @ 1240 Ureisun of ure Lefdi 193 
Al bin hird is i-schrud mid hwite ciclatune. {rags Inv. St. 
Paul's Cath. in Monasticon Angl. IIL 316 (Du Cange) 
Capa Johannis Maunself de panno aureo qui vocatur cicla- 
ton.) ¢1325 Cocr de L. 2308 Of silk, cendale, and sycla- 
toun, Was the emperour’s et ate 1386 CHaucer Sir 
Thopas' 1.23 His Robe was of Syklatoun That coste many 
aJane. ¢ 1400 St Alesits (Laud 622) 397 Ciclatounes bat 
weren of prijs, Pelured wip Exmyne & wib grijs, Alte she 
cast away, 

“The word became obs. app. by 1400: the 
following are notices or conjectures of later writers. 

1596 Srenser State [vcl, Wks. (1862) 525/t Chaucer. .de- 
scribeth Sir Thopas apparell .. as hee went to fight..in his 
robe of shecklaton, which is that kind of guilded leather 
with which they use to imbroyder their Irish iackets. 1849- 
53 Rock Ch. of Fathers V1. 279 Ciclatoun and baudckin 
and every other sort of cloth of gold. 1876 — Ze.rt. 
Faby, 26. 

Cicle, obs. form of SHEKEL. . 

+Cicone, ciconie. Ods. In 4cyconys, si- 
conye, 5 sikonye. [ad.L. ccdnia.] <A stork. 

2382 Wyeutr Yer. viii. 7 The somer foul that is clepid 

conye [1388 a siconye). ¢x400 Maunpev. v, Sikonyes, 
that thei depen Ibes. 1549 Br. Hoorer Decl. Ten Cont. 
mand, Nks. (1843"s2) 359 Follow the nature of the cicone, 
that ia her youth nourisheth the old days of her parents. 

Cicoreé, -ry, obs. ff. Cuicory. 

Cicotrine, obs. form of Socotrivez (aloes). 

Cicumtrise, obs. form of Croatnrize. 

+Ciourate, v. Obs. [f. L. cdeuvat- ppl. siem 
of cdeur-are to tame (f, cécus tame).] a 

trans, To tame, to domesticate ; zravsf. to render 
mild or harmless. Hence Ci-curated p27. a. 

2606 Breton Ourania Hija, The Rauen..if she be Cicu- 
rated. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psenud. Ep. 378 Poysons .. so 
refracted, cicurated, and_ subdued, as not to make good 
their. .destructive malignitics, . 1660 H. More J7yst, God?. 
y. viii. 155 A cicurated Beast. x702C, Matuer Jfagu. Chat. 
(1852) App. 216 Nor did he only try to cicurate the Indians, 
rqso T. Futter Pharut. Extemp. 144 This broken .. and 
divided. sit (the Rosin] is pores ly cieurated. 

+Cicurartion. Ods. [f prec. +-atioy.] Tam- 
ing, domestication. ; 

1623 Cockeram, A Taming..Cicuration. «1640 JACKSON 
Creed x. xxxvi, Wks. EX, 268 Touching the cicuration. .of 
the tiger, and of the lion. x69r Rav Creation (1714) 118 
Tt might be thought theeffect of cicuration. . 

eure, v. Obs. rare.=CIOURATE. i 

1899 Broughton’s Lett, ix. 33 Cicuring and slaying the 
[beasts]. 1633 T. Anaus Zxf. 2 Peter ii. 19 Laws are 
bands; for the wild to cicure and humble them. : 

i] Cieuta (sikizt2). Also 7 in Eng. form cicute. 
[L. eéei#éa, the hemlock given as poison.] A genus 
of poisonous umbelliferous plants, represented in 
Britain by the Water Hemlock, C.uzrosa. Formerly 
a name of the Common Hemlock. : 

1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R, xvii. cxli, (1495) 698 In- 
fected wyth the juys Cicuta that is venym of venyms. 1590 

Srenser J, Q. 11. vii. 52 Cieuta bad, With which th’ uniust 
Atheniens made to dy Wise Socrates. 1635 CuLveRWELL 


CIDER. 


White Stone 162 This sweetned Socrates his cicute. . 1774 
in hp airing rh Lettsom (1817) UI, 156, Uhave observed 
good 


fects from the use of the cicuta in the hooping-cough. 


1876 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl. ALed, V1. 726 Chioroform, h 
amus, cicuta, nicotine..may be of use in diminishing the 
violence of the fits of coughing. re 

Hence Cicutene, Cloutine, Cicutoxin, chemical 
principles or compounds obtained from Cicuta. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chent. 1. 963 Cicutine, an alkaloid .. 
said to exist in the water-hemlock, Cicuta-virosa. 1881 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Cicutene, a volatile oil obtained from Cienta 
virosa, Cicutoxin, the resinous, active constituent of Cienta. 

Cicyly, obs. form of Ci0ELy. 

|| Cid. (sid, Sp. péd). [Sp. cid chief, commander, 
a. Arab. dius sayyéd, lord.] . 

A title given in Spanish literature to Ruy Diaz, 
Count of Bivar, a champion of Christianity against 
the Moors in the 11th century ; and to the epic cele- . 
brating his exploits. 

[x687 J. Panttes tr. Don. Quix. 599 And herc it is that Cid 
Hamet takes the Opportunity to tell yce, etc.] 2785 SMonLeTT 
Lbid. 1.i. 3 Cid Ruy was an excellent knight. 1808 
Sourney (¢i¢/e) Chronicle of the Cid. 1846 Rouse tr. Sés- 
mondi's Lit. Europe ii. xxiti. 96 Remarks on the situation 
of Spain at the period when the Cid was written. Jdid., 
The five Moorish Generals whom he had vanquished be- 
stowed upon him the title of es Sayd (or, my Lord) whence 
the name Céd had its origin. 

Cidar, obs. f. Cpe. 

| Cidaris (sitdiris). [L. =Gr. xtdapts, xirapis ; 
of Semitic origin = Heb. ‘W) Aether, (Persian) 


crown, diadem.] The royal tiara, or cap of state 
of the ancient Persians. 
1658 Ussuer Ans, vi, 1453 And whether he would or no, 


set the Cidaris .. upon his head. 1840 THirtwaLn Greece 


VII. lv. 72 Baryaxes had assumed the erect cidaris, and the 


title of king of the Medes and Persians. 

-cide (said), seefix. 

L. a. F. -cide, L. -cida cutter, killer, slayer, f. cv- 
dere, in comp. -cidéve to cut, kill, as in homicida, 
parricida, matricida, fratrictda, sororicida, tyran- 
nicida, etc., slayer of a man, father, mother, 
brother, sister, tyrant, etc.; also Japi(d2)cida, 
stone-cutter, etc. Most of the L. words having the 
sense ‘slayer, murderer’, have come down into 
Romanic and English, where new combinations 
have also been formed on the same type, notably 
regicide and suteide; filicide has also been used; 
and many occasional forms appear as jocose nonce- 
words, e.g. apicide, avicide, canitide, cettcide, mttré- 
cide, perdricide, tauricide, vaticide, verbicide; or, 
more ludicrously, dzrdzcide, prenticecide,suitor- 
cide, etc. 

1866 Lond. Rev. 2: A i H 
name faa Te ott Sorin ef 
[the Ancient Mariner’]. 1797 Cannine, ete. Antijacobin 
20 Nov. (4eading), Mrs. Brownrigg, the * Prentice-cide’, 

2. a. F. -cide, L. -cidium cutting, killing, of same 
deriv. as 1; and, as the name of the action, possible 
wherever the name of the actor in -cida was in use ; 
e.g. homichdiun, parricidium, matricidim, ete. ; 
also sometimes independently as in ddvectdiem 
slaughter of oxen, etc. In English, as generally 
used as sense I, the two implying each other, as in 
‘the parricide is he who commits parricide’, etc. 

Cidentine, a. xonce-wd. (See quot.) 

1653 Urnquitarr Rabelais 1. xxxii, As we have with us the 
countreys cisnlpine and transalpine..so have Kher there the 
Countreys cidentine and tradentine, that is, behither and 
beyond the tecth, f 


Cider (saidax). Forms: a. 4 sidir, sidre, 
sidur, sydir, sydur, sydyr, cidre, 4-7 sider, 5 
sidere, codyr, 5~S syder, 6 sydre, cydar, 6-7 
sydar, 6-9 cyder, 7 cidar, (cidyer), 6- cidor. 
8. 4 siper, sypore, sither(e, sithir, cithor, cy- 
ther, 4-5 syther. [ME, sidre, siper, cte., a. OF. 
sidre (now cidre), corresp. to It. sédro, cidro; Sp. 
stdra fem., OSp. szsra. Although the phonetic 
history of the word in Romanic presents difficulties, 
there can be no doubt that it represents late L. 
steera (med.L. césara, cisera), Gr. olwepa, a word 
used by the LXX, the Vulgate, and- Christian 
writers to translate Heb. “3Y shehiy intoxicating 
liquor, ‘strong drink’, of the O.T., f. sdkar to 
drink deeply or to intoxication. It is not clear 
where or how the phonetic change from sécera to 
sidy'a took place; but perh. the intermediate link 
was sisra (sitsra, sidzra): cf. F. /adre from Lasa- 
vus. In common use cidre had already acquired 
the sense of ‘fermented drink made from apples’ 
before it was taken into English. But the earliér 
sense of ‘strong drink’ generally was retained in 
translation’ of, and allusions to, the Vulgate; and 
in this sense the word had often forms much nearer 
to the Latin, as céser, cisar, eyser, sesers these forms 
are not used in the sense ‘cider’: see S1cen.]- * 

1. A beverage made from the juice of apples ex- 
pressed and fermented. Formerly including fer- 
mented drinks prepared from some other fruits. 


. 


. tasting of a Bottle .. himself a great ci 


. aethey make.a-drinke called Cid 


CIDERISH. 
‘e1318° SHorenam 8 Inne sithere, ne inne Rereye. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix, liti. (1495) 894 Hony cometh 


of floures, sidre of frute, and ale of corne. ¢ 1440 Promp.. 
Parv, 64 Cedyr drynke, cisera. 1464 Dlaun. & Housel, 
xp. 184 He hathe zeven me a tone of syder, 1576 Foxr 
A. § Af. 1. 260/¢ This ie he [K, John] also encreased . .* 
by eating Peaches and pking of new Ciser, or as we call 
it Sider. 21626 Bacon New Atl. 5 A kind of Sider made 
of a Fruit of that country. 1663 Boyer Usefuluess Exper. 
Philos. w._175,’Tis known, that Sydar, Perry, and other 
Juyces of Fruits, will afford such a spirit, 1708 J. Pricirs 
Cyder u, My mill Now grinds choice apples and the British 
vats O’erflow with generous cider. 2714 77. Bk. of Rates 36 
Beer, Syder, or Perry, Ton o1 06. 1767 T. Hutcnin- 
son Hist, Prov, Mass, i, 57 A barrel full of cyder. 1848 
Macau.ay Hist, Eng. 1. 614 Hogsheads of their best cyder. 
1898 Jevons Money (1878) 6 The farm labourer may par- 
tially receive payment incider, - 

b. Formerly used in Biblical passages, or 
allusions to them, alongside of ciser, cisar, cyser, 
ete, to render L, sécéva of.the Vulgate ‘strong 
drink’, Obs. (See S1cER.) 

@1300 Cursor Df, 12679 (Cott.) pis iacob .. lesu broper .. 
he dranc neuer cisar [v.7. ciser, sider, cidre] ne wine, 1382 
Wveir Sudg. xiii. 4 Be war thanne, lest thou drynke wyn 
and sither [388 sydur]. b/d, Prov. xxxi.6 Ziueth cither[r383 
duel to beget eral se Tbid. ord i, 1s a ae 

nke wyn and sydir [w.7. cyser, cyther; 1388 sidir]. 1483 
CARTON G. de la Tour Liijb, He shold aPene no wyn ne 
no maner of syther. 1497 Be. Aucock Mons Per/. &j 3 
Saynt John Baptyst, which ete neuer flesshe, dranke’ no 
vgre nor cydre. 2 : 

. attrib. and Comb., as cider-apple, -barrel, -bib- 
ler, -counties, -country, fruit, -maker, -making, 
-orchard, -tree: cider-and (collog.), ‘cider mixed 
with spirits or some other ingredient’ (Davies) 
(? obs.) ; cider-brandy, a kind of brandy distilled 
from cider; cider-cellar, 2 cellar in which cider 
is stored ; name of a drinking-shop and place of 
entertainment in Maiden-lane, London; cider- 


. cup, a beverage consisting of cider sweetened and 


iced, with various flavouring ingredients; cider- 
house, a building in which cider is made; cider- 
man, one who makes or sells cider; cider-mare 
[see Mano], the xefuse pulp, etc., left after pressing 
apples for cider ; + cider-master, a manufacturer 
of cider; cider-mill, a mill in which apples are 
crushed for making cider; cider-press, a press in 
which the juice of the crushed apples is expressed 
for cider; cider-pressings sd. #/., the pulp, etc., 
left ‘after opine the juice for cider; cider- 
wane cider-press. 

19. TELDING F. Andyews 1, xvi, They had a pot of 
ecpdetcand at the fire. Jé:d. Smoaking their Pipes over 
some Cyder-and. 1875 Ure "Dict, Arts 1. 1019 The best 
situations for the growth of the *cyder apple, 1841-4 
Emerson Ess, Poet. . (Bohn) I. 160 The *cider-barrel, 
the log-cabin, 1866 Miss Txackeray Vil, Clif’ xvi, The 
old *cider-bibbers at Pélottiers. 1823 Blackw. Mag, XIII. 
st4 At *cider-cellar hours, when that famed potation-shop 
was in its days of glory. x8g3 Macautay Hist, Eng. xxiv, 
The Jucrative see of Worcester was vacant; and some power- 
ful Whigs of the “cider country wished to obtain it for John 
Hall. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly xiii. 3238 He 
drank some *cider-cup, 1669 WortincE Syst. Agric. (1681) 
trx There cannot be an over-stocking: of the Country with 
them, especially of *Syder-fruits. 1848 Macaucay Hist. 
ag. (2889) I. aii. x66 Worcester, the queen of the *cider 
land. x67x H. Stuppe Reply 17 From his own *Cider-maker. 
3664. Everyn Kal. Hort, (3729) 216 September. .*Cider- 
making continues. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4287/4 Richard 
Peake, late of London, *Cyderman. 1664 Evetyn Pomona 
Gen, Advt. (1729) a Care is taken by discreet *Cider- 
Masters, 1675 — Zerva (1776) 63 [A] bed pS ene 
rotten fruit and garden offal.- 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2 4/4 
rown *Sider-Merchant at the *Sider Mill in 


Mr. George B 
High Hlolbom, 2676 Beau in Phil. Trans, XI. 584 The 
Cider-mill, or *Cider-press invented by Mr. Hook. 3664 


Evetyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 225 Saw.. Pomace of *Cider- 
Pressings to raise Nurseries, 1530 PAzscr. 270 *Sydre 
tree, Jomimier. , ‘ 

+Ciderage. Obs. Herb, [Deriv. unknown ; can 
it be a misprint for ceerage?] The Water-Pepper, 
Polygonum Hydropiper; also P. Persicaria, 

1g78 Lyre Dodoens v. lxviti. 633 This herbe is called... 
in Englishe Arsse-smart or Cidera x6xx_ Corcr., Persi- 
catre, Dead Arsesmart, dead Cu erage, Ciderage, Peach- 


wort, ‘ 
Giderish: (ssidorif), a. rare. [f Crm + 
-1sH-1,] Somewhat like cider (in flavour). : 
1854 THoreau Walden (1863) 277 Their fruit still wild and 
ciderish to my taste. _ : : 2 
Ciderist (soidarist). [f Crm +-1s7.J- One 
who makes cider; a connoisseur in cider. 
1664 Everyn Pomona Gen. Advt. (2729) tor A Nobleman 
Hency of it. 1669 W ‘Syl aes Eee on 
excel ency or if. 31009 ORLIDGE St. 2C._ (x! 
Ciderist, one that deals in Cider, o an adlecter of Gide = 


1685 (¢it7e), The Compleat Planter and Cyderist, 1807 


Vancouver Agric. Devon (3813) 237 Objects of the first im- A 


portance with all good ciderists, 
Ciderkin (ssidexkin). © [f- Crome +-K1N, dim, 
‘suffix.] - An inferior liquor made by watering and 
subjecting to a Second pressure.the pulp left ‘after. 
expressing the juiceforcider; alsocalled ziater-cider- 
{1877 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, 11. (2586) 89 b, Of Apples . 
ler, and a smallie drinke 


beside with water and the refuse of the Apples strained : 
ood drinke to coole the thirst of the poore | fabourer.) B 6 


* Woruipce Cyder (1691) 113 Use your Pulp afterwards for 


-discussing the etymology, is said by. 
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the making of Water-Cider, usually called Purre or Ciderkin, 


1843 Gril. R. Agric. Soc. IV. u. 402 The dry pommey, or 


“pulp, is thrown into water where it is allowed to macerate; 


=a =. again presséd, and affords .. ciderkin, or water- 
cider. i. 

Cidery (seideri), @. rare. [f. Crper + -¥1.] 
Of the nature of, or resembling cider. 

1887 Harpy Woodlanders II. ix. 150 The blue stagnant 
afr. .was heavy with a sweet cidery smel 

{| Ci-devant (sédavan), a. (sb.) [Fr., =hereto- 
fore, formerly.] 

1. Former, ‘late’; that was formerly. 

1790 Burns Let. Mrs. Duniop 8 Aug., A ci-devant friend 
of mine, 1812 Byron Ch. Har. u. App. B, The ci-devant 
Anglo-consul of Athens. Loner. Zz, u. iii. 83 They 
marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant blacksmith, 

2. sb, In the language of the French Revolution, 
aman of rank, i.e. one formerly such, the Republic 
having suppressed distinctions of nobility. 

389: Mortry Crit, A7isc. 152 Give me the lives of. three 
hundred thousand ci-devants and aristocrats. 

Cidron, cidyer, obs. ff. Citron, CIDER. 

Ciego, obs. f. CHTGOR. : 

1730 G. Hucnes Barbadoes 42 As to Ciegoes they will 
appear to the naked eye like a small flea. 

Ciel, var. of Szeu v., to sew up, blind. 

x629 Fetrruam Resolves 1. xxvi. Wks. (1677) 46 Their souls 
have cieled eyes, that can see nothing but perfection, in 
their own labors, _ 

Ciel, etc., variant of CEIL, etc. 

*Cieler. Ods. rare. [f. ciel, Cu 0. +-ER1,] 
One whose occupation is to wainscot, etc. 

1868 in Entick London (1766) IV. 153 The joyners .. were 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth, on the 18th of April, a.p. 
1565, by the name of The Master and Wardens and Com- 
monalty of the faculty of Joyners and Cielers of London. 

Cien, ciens, cient, obs. ff. Scton. 

Cience, obs. f. Sctzncr. 

Ciento. Ods. [Sp. céento a hundred, juego de 
dos cientos piquet.] =CENT 2, 

¢1690 Dict, Cant. Crew, Ciento, an old Game at Cards. 

Gierge (sie1dz, or as Fr. sigrz). Forms: 3-4 
cerge, 3-6 serge, 4 serg; also 4-6, 9 cierge, 

3 cirge, 5 cyerge, suerge, 6 surge, searge, 
cearge). [a. OF. cerge, cixge (12th c.), czerge (13th 
c.), in Pr, ce7z, Sp. c#v20 :—L. cerets (later cerius) of 
wax, waxen, f. cera wax. The typical Eng. form 
was cerge, serge; but in actual use the word went 
out about 1600, and occurs since either as a his- 
torical archaism or consciously as French.] A wax 
candle or taper, ésf.a large wax candle used in re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

@ Cursor M, 20701 Gas pan.. Wit cirges and wit 
candel-bright Pat ye haf nodefaut of Tight, ¢ 1300 Havelok 
594 Also lith was it per-inne, So per brenden cerges inne, 
lbid. 2125 So brenden serges seuene. cx1goo Rov. 
Rose 625x The elevene thousand maydens deere, That beren 
in heven her ciergis clere. ¢cx400 Afol. Lollards 48 Kirks 
are not to be wronehinned. nor to be multiplied per in. 
1485 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 278, v serges, ilkoone of a 
pomnde of wax. 1§13 Doucras Anes xin. ix. 103 The 

lesand torchys acheyn and sergis it. 1513 BRADSHAW 
St. Werburge u. xl, A solemne procession With crosses and 
baners and surges clere lyght. x570 Levins Mani, 210 A 
cearge, caerens. 1893 Mon. & Rites Ch. Durhane (1842) 12 
Lattin basons. .havinge pricks for serges, or great wax can- 
dies, to stand on. 1843 Mrs. Romer Rhone, $c. 11. 69 The 
cierges were lighted, and a splendid mass in music per- 
formed. . 

b. Contd., as cterge-bearer. : 

¢ 1430 Wr.-Wiilcker 682 Hic ceroferarius, a cerg-berare. 

*Cierger. Obs. rare. A cierge-bearer. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xiv, 59 Before the Cabinet 
or Reliquarie, went a Cierger, carrying a light Taper. 

Cietezou-r, a misreading of cieée3az = citizen. 
(In Jamieson and subseq. compilers.) 

1536 Bettenpen Cron, Scot. (1821) Ege The cietezanis 
{ printed cietezouris] of Teruana .. refusit nocht thir 
offeris. . 

Cifra, cifring(e, obs. ff. CIPHER, -ING. 

Cifte, obs. form of Sur. | 
|| Cigasla, cigale. [a. F. cégale, Tt. & Pr. 
cgala:—L, cicéda.| = Croapa, Croana. 


[ad. Sp. : 

The Spanh word appears not to bé from any lang, of W. 
Indies, Its close formal.affinity to Sp. cégarra ‘cicada’, 
naturally suggests its formation from that word, esp. as 
derivatives, often differ merely in gender. Barcia, Great 
Etymol, Spanish Dict. says “el ci figura una_cigarra 
de papel’ (the cigar has the form of a‘cicada of paper). 
Mahn also thinks that the roll of tobacco leaf was com- 
pared.to the bady of the insect; which is:cylindrical with a 
conical ‘apex. The name cigarral- applied to a-kind of 
pleasure-garden and summer- 


(as in the cigarrales.of 
Toledo), which has sometimes x 


into service in 
ia, after P: Gnadio, 
to be related neither to cégarra nor cigarrve, but to be. of- 
Arabic origin meaning ~‘ little house’ (casa Zeguetia), It is-, 


CILERY. 


said however to be applied in Cuba to a tobacco garden or 
nursery. 

1. A compact roll of tobacco-leaves for smoking, 
one end being taken in the mouth while the other 
is lit. 

19735 J. Cockaurn Yourn. over Land 139 These Gentle- 
men [3 Friars at Nicaragua] gave ussome Secgars to smoke 
.. These are Leaves of Tobacco rolled up in such Manner 
that they serve both for a Pipe and Tobacco itself .. they 
know no other way [of smoking] here, for there is no such 
Thing as a Tobacco-Pipe throughout New Spain, etc. 
1777 W. Daceyuete Trav. Sp. § Port. xvii, The Marquis 
took out of his pocket a little bit of tobacco, rolled it up in 
a piece of paper, making a cigar of it. 1778 Pennant 
Fourn. Snowdon 28 Pipes were not then invented, so they 
used the twisted leaves, or segars, #1787 Cotman Alan of 
Business w, Many a Sagar have little Goldy and I smoaked 
together. 1823 Byron /sland u. xix, Give me a cigar. 
1833 Marrvat P. Siple xvii, A paper segar. 1869 RUSKIN 
Q. of Air 91 note, It is not easy to estimate the demoraliz- 
"s effect on the youth of Europe of the cigar. 

. Comb., as cigar-box, -case, -cutter, -end, -holder, 
-lighter, -maker, -shop, -smoke, -smoker, -stump, 
-tip, -tube, etc. ; cigar-loving, -shaped, etc, adjs.; 
eigar-bundler, a machine for binding cigars in 
bundles; cigar-press, a machine for compressing 
cigars horizontally and vertically; cigar-ship, 
-steamer, a ship made in the shape of a cigar. 

21863 Tiiacneray Fite-Boodle Papers (1887) 16, |... can 
at any rate take my *cigar-case out after dinner at Black- 
wall. 1870 Ruskin Aratra Pentel. 84 (Hoppe) Orange-peel, 
foul straw, rags, and *cigar-ends. 1886 Pall Afall G. 14 
Aug. 13/2 Cigar-end gathering .. is practised more or less 
in every large town.. The man who pris up thrown away 
cigar ends does not do so to smoke but to sell them. 1871 
Chamb, Frud. Jan. (Hoppe), Very dirty hands .. make one 
resolve for the future to use a *cigar-holder, 1887 Scribd, 
Mag. I. 427/2 This torpedo. .is fusiform, or *cigar-shaped. 
1869 Daily News 12 June, The *cigar-ship, strangest of all 
naval productions, 1836-9 Dickens S&. Boz, Streets iii, 
The window of a west-end *cigar-shop. 1887 M. Roperts 
West. Avernus 160 Discarded chews and old “cigar 
stumps, . ‘ 

Hence (nonce-cuds.) Ciga‘red a., furnished with a 
cigar; Ciga‘rer, a cigar-smoker; Cigarrified a. 

1830 Lytton P. Clifford vi, Prowling in Regent Street 
towards evening, whiskered and cigared. 1826 Blackw. 
Afag. XX. 155 Particular pipemen, and solitary cigarers, no 
doubt, always existed. 1848 THackeray Bh. Snobs xxx, 
A stupid little cigarrified Count of dragoons. 

Cigaresque (sigire'sk), a. hemorous. [f. prec. 
+ -ESQUE.] Having a cigar (or cigars) as a pro- 
minent feature. ' ‘ 

1839 Q. ev. Junego The cigaresque seiioras of Paraguay. 
1853 Jraser’s pes XLVIII. r9 A sonnet with which he, 
serpentlike, tempted the cigaresque Eve {a coquette who 
dealt in cigars and smiles]. 1868 M. Cottins Szvcet Anne 
Page I11, 230 As in cigaresque indolence he loitered along 
Isola Rossa's enchanted coast, . . 

Cigarette (sigare't). [dim. of ezgar: in F. 
cigarette.) A small cigar made of a little finely- 
cut tobacco rolled up in thin paper, tobacco-leaf, 
or maize-husk. 

1842 L. S. CosteLio Pilg. Auvergne 1, 332 The habit of 
smoking cigarettes..is quite de grande ntode of late with - 
certain French ladies, 1843 Mrs, Romer Rhone, etc. 1. 252 
The beggars in the streets have paper cigars (called cigar. 
ettes) in their mouths, 1883 Lioyp 22d § Flow Il, 318. 

b. Med. A similar roll of the leaves of medi- 
cinal plants or other medicated substances for 


smoking, 

2876 BarruoLow Mad. Med. (1879) 7 The most effective 
method of treating an asthmatic paroxysm is by means of a 
cigarette containing various narcotic substances. 188: Syd. 


oc. Lex. 

2. attrib, and Comb., as cigarette-case, ~factory, 
Jilles, -holder, -machine, -maker, -making, -paper, 
-sutoke, -smoker, -tobacco, etc. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Sept. 6/2 The largest “cigarette fac- 
tory in the world is said to be that of La Honradez, Cuba. 
1886 Jilust. Lond. News 2 Jan. 2/1 Passwords among 
*cigarette-smokers, 3 ‘ : 

|| Cigari-to, [Sp.-American ¢7garvito, dim. of 
cigarro.| A cigarette. 

18gr Mayne Rem Scalp Huet. xx, They smoked cigaritas, 
rolling them between their fingers in husk of maize. 1898 
Masque Poets 195 Smoking his cigarito. 

Cigarless (sigilés), a. [f, CicaR+-LE9s.] 
Without a cigar. 

¢x860 Curusert-Beve College Life 128 It is smoked out, 
and Iam cigarless. 188: Miss Brappon Aséé. III. 113. 

+ Ci-gling, vii. sb. vare—. [E. ¥, cigaler, ‘to 
chirpe, sing, chatter, like a cagale (Cotgr.).] 
Chirping or chirring like that of the cicada, — 

@ 1693 : beers Rabelais m. xiii. 107 The crouting of 
Cormorants, cigling of Locusts. 

Cignet, rei > obs. ff, CYGNET, CYOLE. 

Gil (sil), sb. rare. [a. F. cil Ut. ciglio):—L. 
céléunt eyelid, eyelash] in p/. = CILIA 3. 

2868 Wiricnt Ocean World iv. 93 In the superior In- 
fusoria, besides the granules. .vibratile cils. 

Cilery, cillery (siléri). 472. [app. formed 
from CELURE, also spelt cylour, stiller, etc.] ‘The 
drapery or foliage carved on the heads of columns.’ 

x61: Cortar., Dragerie, 2-flourishing with leaues, and 
flowers-in wood, or stone, vsed especially on the heads of 
pillers, and tearmed by our workemen Draperie, or Cilerie, 
1656in BLountGlossogr. 1730A. Gorvon Maffei's Amiphith, 
205 The Capitals are Corinthian. . with the Cilleries or curled 
Tufts. - 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. 


' 


CILIA. 


-|| Cilia (ilid), sb. £7. Sing. c7Zittm, not common. 
[L. cilia, pl. of clita, an eyelid, eyelid-edge, eye- 
lash. (The plural has been made cz/7z and cilzas 
by those who mistook c¢/7a for a sing.) Cf. Cib.] 
. The eyelids, es%. the outer edges of the eyelids. 
171s Kersey, Célinnt, the Eye-lid, properly the_utmost 
Edge of the Eye-lid, out of which the Hairs grow. So 
1721-1800 BatLey. 7783 J. C, Ssvrit in Afed. Conunun. 1. 
193 The cilia, or edges of the eye-lids, look red. - 
The eye-lashes. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 141/2 The lashes or cilia..grow in 
several rows at the margins of both lids, 1895 H. Watton 
Dis. Eye 137 A ciliam is always in the centre of it. 

2. Delicate hairs resembling eye-lashes, esp. such 
as form a fringe on the margins of leaves, the wings 


of some insects, ete. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xxvi, 402 The scales are 
ovate with erect capillary cilias. 7854 MrMurtriz Cunter’s 
Anim, Kingd. 461, The wings {of diptera] are always dis- 
tant..Their edge is more or less fringed with cilia. 1875 
Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 333 The margin of the theca 
appears furnished with appendages of very regular form 
arranged in one or two rows..termed Teeth or Cilia. 

3, Phys. Minute hair-like organs or appendages 
found on the tissues of most animals, and in some 
vegetable organisms. They are in incessant vibra- 
tile movement, and in many of the lower animal 
forms that live in water they serve as the chief 


organs of locomotion. 

1835-6 Tonp Cyc/, Anat, 1, 606/1 The cilia serve as organs 
of locomotion, /dfd, Cilia. exist in a great many inverte- 
brated and in all vertebrated animals except Fishes. 1872 
Huxtey Phys. vii. 157 In some of the lower animals, cells 
may be found possessing onlya single cilium. 1875 Benxerr 
& Dvr tr. Sachs’ Bot. o11 Algae, The rotating advancing 
movement is occasioned by Cilia, fine vibratile threads which 
are sometimes very numerous but short, and cover the whole 
surface of the swarm-spore, 188: Mivart Ca¢ 26 Thread- 
like processes or cilia, which are capable of performing re- 
peatedly a whipping-like movement. 

4. in Comb. as cilia-bearing adj. (in sense 3). 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat, 1. 43/2 The cilia-bearing arches. 

Cilialess (silialés), a. xave—'. [f. Cinta + 
-LESS.] Without cilia (sense 3). 

1881 Science Gossip No. 202. 218 In the sponges .. the 
ciliated cells withdraw into the cilialess layer, 

+Ciliar, a. Ods. [f. L. type *e7Mar-is, f. 
cilium: see prec. and -AR.} =next. 

1615 Crooxe Sody of Man 564 The cristalline humor . . 
seemeth to be nourished by the Ciliar Ligament. 1634 ‘T. 
Jounson tr. Parey’s Chirurg, 186 The ciliar or hairy pro- 
cesses. 18x1 Hoorrr Aled. Dict., Ciliar Ligament. divides 
the choroid membrane from the tris. 2" 5 

Ciliary (riiart, a [f. L. type *edliari-us, f. 
cthum: cf. ¥. ciaive, and see -ARyY.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the eyelids or eyelashes. 

Ciliary body : the thickening of the anterior part of the 
choroid membrane. Ciliary ctvele:=Ciliary muscle. Ctli- 
an, ganglion; a ganglion situated at the back part of the 
orbit between the optic nerve and the external rectus muscle ; 
the lenticular or ophthalmic ganglion. Ciliary ligament: 
the tissue connecting the edge of the iris with the choroid. 
Ciliary muscle or circle: unstriped muscular fibres situated 
beneath the sclero-corneai junction behind the iris and 
around the gr a of thelens. Ciliary processes: the folds 
or plaits into which the anterior part of the choroid mem. 
brane is gathered around the crystalline lens. -Citiary cone: 
‘the appearance which the pigment between the ciliary pro- 
cesses leaves on the hyalotd membrane, like the disc of a 
flower’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) - 

1691 Ray Creation u. (1701) 261 The ciliary processes or 
rather the ligaments observed in the inside of the sclerotic 
tunicles .. serve instead of a muscle by their contraction to 
alter the figure of the eye. x74z A, Monro Anat, Nerves 
(ed. 3) 4z ‘he In-side of the Eye as far forwards as the 
ciliary Circle. 1793 Youne Vision in Phil. Trans. LXXXITI. 
171 The contraction of the ciliary zone is equally inadequate 
and unnecessary, 1803 Jed, Frul. IX. 240 The ciliary 
plexus, which is in part formed from the first branch of the 
fifth pair of nerves. 1831 R. Knox Cdoguel'’s Anat. 34 
Meibomian Glands or Ciliary Follicles. “These are small 
round follicles, lodged in particular grooves, between the 
tarsal cartilages and the tunica conjunctiva. 1833 Brewster 
Nat. Magic ii. 36 A proof that the retina retains its power 
to its very termination near the ciliary processes, 1836-9 
Toop Cycl. Anat, Il, 282/r The ciliary nerves all penetrate 
the sclerotic coat of the eye separately and obliquely. 1872 
Hoxcey Phys. ix. 228 The so-called ciliary ligament. 1879 
Hanrtan Eyesight iii, 4x The ciliary muscle does for the 
eye what the adjusting screw does for the opera glass. 

2, Pertaining to, or caused by, cilia (sense 3) ; 
esp. Ciliary motion: the vibratile motion of the 
cilia, also locomotion by the vibration of the cilia. 

3838-6 Ton Cycl, Anat. 1. 609/: The ciliary motion, has 
been: observed in the embryo of Infusoria, 1879 Cassell's 
Teehn, Educ. IV. 1§4/1 The oyster is observed. .by ineans 
of the ciliary organs..to create a continuous current of 
water, 1880 Bastian Braiz 7x Their food being brought to 
the contmencementof the alimentary canal by cil iary action. 

Ciliate ‘(si'liet), a. [f L. type *edM@t-rs,; £ 
cilinm : ch. ¥. cétié] Wurnished with cilia. 

1. (esp. Bot.) Fringed or surrounded with hairs 
or fine bristles, : 

1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xiii. 134 The keel of the 
chafis is ciliate,’ 185z Dana Crust. 1. 302 Between these 
teeth other minute teeth, also somewhat ciliate, 1861 Mrs. 
Lankester Wild Jlowers 80 The leaves are. .ciliate. 

2. Furnished with vibratile cilia (see Cinta 3). 

1868 Wricnt Ocear IVorld iv. 93 The superior Infusoria, 
called ciliate, namely, those provided. with vibratile cits. 

3879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Afar 1. vii. 174 When: these'cells 
are possessed of many processes they are called ciliate cells: 
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Hence Ciliati-, Ciliato-, combining forms, as 
(in sense 1) ciViatifoliate, ciliato-dentate, -petalous, 
serrate, etc. a ; 

Ciliated (siliztted), e. [f. as prec. +-ED.] - 

1, =CrntateE 1. i : 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Ciliated Leaf, one 
surrounded all the way with parallel in or filaments, so 
as to give some resemblance of the hairiness of the eye-lids. 
1766 Pennant Zool, 1V. 6 (Jod.). 1783 Licurroor Afota- 
ella in Phil. Trans, LAXY. ro The tip of the tongue cloven 
and ciliated. 1845 LinpLey Sch, Bot. 1. (1858) 19 If hairs oc- 
cupy only the edge. .it is said to be ciliated, 

. es CILIATE 2, 

1835 Kirpy Had, & Just, Anint. 1. vi. 196 They sail gaily 
on, by means of their ciliated tails. 1876 Foster /hys. 
1 iii, 714 A muscular automatism like that of a ciliated cell. 

Ciliation (silizvfen). [f. L. type *ci/dation-em, 
{. cilé-um: see -ATION.] .Ciliated condition. 

2852 Dawa Crust, 1,152 The long ciliation of the inner 
margin of this and the preceding joint. x859 Topp Cyre/. 
Anat. V. 639/1 The ciliation of the epithelium commences 
in the rugose portion of the canal. . 

Cilice (srlis). [OE. cific, ad. L. cilicéutm :—Gr. 
KAimoy, 2 coarse cloth orig. made of Cilician 
goat’s hair, f. KeAuia Cilicia. In mod. Eng., a. F. 
cilice, or taken anew from Latin.] Hair-cloth; 
a rough garment made of hair-cloth, generally worn 
as a penitential robe. Also aéi77b. 

e950 Lindis/, Gosp. Matt. xi. 21 In cilic & in asca hreow- 
nisse dydon. _xg99 Life Sir J’. Afore in Wordsworth L£ce/. 
Biog. (1853) IT. 53 In his youth or tender years he used to 
wearea ciliceorhair.shirt. ¢16x0 Female Saints (E.E.T.S.) 
186 After that she had layd the childe oni her hayre cloth or 
cilice .. she restored the infant whole to the mother. 1794 
Mrs. Prozat Synxon. 11, 250 Nuns of some religious orders 
wear a hair cloth or cilice next their skin. 1812 SouTiney 
Omniana 11, 277 A cilice bandage across the eyes. 1843 
Carty.e Past & Pr. it. i, Monks. . with their shaven crowns, 
hair-cilices, and vows of poverty. . 

Cilicious (sili:fes), a [f. L. ctlict-am (see 
prec.) +-0us.] Of hair-cloth. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Psend. Ep. v. xv. 256 A cilicious or 
sackcloth habit. /é/d, Sutable to the Cilicious and hairie 
Vestes of the strictest Orders of Friars. 

Cilicism (si'lisiz’m). [f. Cz/zc7a,in Asia Minor ° 
bea A form of speech characteristic of Cilicia. - 
1848 J. Satu Voy. § Shifrur, St, Paul 1 St, Jerome .. who 
wrote on the Cilicisms of St. Paul. 1879 Farrar St. Pant 
1.27, | 886 — Hist, Luterpr. 230. i ef 
Ciliiferons, ciliferous (siliji-féras, -li-feres), 
a. [f. L. céle-um + -fer, -FEROUS bearing; cf. F. 

cilizere. Bearin ci ia, 388 Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Cc ‘orm, cilifoxm (si‘liiffim, -liffim), a. 
[f. L. er/e-aime eyelash + -formis, -ForsM; cf. F. ct/i- 
forme.] Waving the form of cilia ; applied esp, to 
the fine evenly-set teeth of certain fish. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl, Anat. IV, 874/1 When the tecth are 
equally fine and numerous, but longer, they are called 
‘cilii-form’. 1880 Gunter Jshes 126 The finest teeth arc 
like fine flexible bristles, ciliiform or setiform. 

Cilinder, obs. f. CyLINpER. 

Ciliobrachiate (silijobrekielt), @ Zool. 
fad. mod. L. c#Hobrachiat-us, f. cilium + brachi-unt 
anarm: see -ATE2.] Having the arms or tentacles 

furnished with vibratile cilia. The L. neuter pl. 
Ciliobrachia‘tais the name of a class of polypes so 
distinguished. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc?. Anat. IIE. 174/1 A small cilio-brachiate 
polypus., 1846 Parrerson Zool, 28 Round the mouth is a 
circle of retractile tentacula covered with cilia, from which 
circumstance the order has been termed ‘ciliobrachiata’. 

Ciliograde (si'lijogretd), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L, e¢Mograd-us, £. cilé-tim +-gradus walking, 
f, gradi to go, proceed: ef. F. etlzograde.] 

A. adj. Moving by means of vibratile cilia. 

2835-6 Topp Cyc, Auat. I. ee One of the ciliograde 
acalepha, 1839-47 /éfd. IIL. 432/2 Capable of a ciliograde 
mode of progression, 

B. sb. A member of the Ci//ograda, a tribe of 

Acalephans which swim by means of cilia. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 38/2 In the ciliograda, the 
locomotive organs are large cilia. 1846 Patrnrson Zool. 33 
From this peculiar mode of locomotion they are termed 
ciliogrades, 2857 Woon Cont, Objects Sea Shore 109 The 
beroe being called a ciliograde. > 

Ciliolate (si‘lijolet), z. Bot, [£ L. type *ez/7ol- 
um dim. of ett.) Fringed with minute cilia. © 

3870 Hooker Stud, J?, 308 Leaves. subacute, ciliolate. | 

Cilio-spinal, a. in Cilzospinal centre, the di- 
tect centre in the spinal chord, where the nerve- 
fibres that cause contraction and dilation of the 
pupil of the eye take their origin: so C. region. 

288x in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1885 W. Stinuine tr, Landois' 

Physiol, 11. 853 The centre for the dilatation of the pupil 

lies in the lower cervical part of the cord .. constitutin: 

Budge’s Cilio-spinal centre. Jdid. The centre, as wel 

as the subordinate ‘ciliospinal regfon’ of the spinal cord, - 

is also capable of being excited reflexly, 

Cill, var. of Srut, still occas. used. 

Cillibub, Cillie, obs. ff, Sintazus, Siu. 

|| Cillosis \(silosis), [irreg. f. L. cite to 
move, agitate, in imitation of sbs. from Greek in 

-0sis.|_ A spasmodic trembling of the eyelids.- 

18rx Hoover Med, Dict. 188 Syd. Soc. Lez. 7 

‘Cima, cimatium, var. of Cyua, CymMatium. 

Cimball, -belle, obs. ff. Cyaan. - 


“CLIMOLIA, 


Cime, var. of Crirr. ; oo, 

ll Cimelia, sé. pl. Obs. rare. Also cimilia, 
[med.L. cimela, czmilia, a. Gr. rerphAia treasures. ] 
‘Treasures, things laid up in store as valuable, 
"-2664 Evetyy Poona (1729) Pref. 49 From. the well- 
furnished Register, and Cimelia of the Royal Society. 1669 
Ausrey Life Hobbes in Wood Ath. Oxon, (1813) Pref. 136 
note, Reserved. .as cimilia or rarities, in the library or closet.- 
1736 Batter (fol.), Ciselinne, a repository for medals. 5 

Cimecliarch. Ods.—° [ad. late L. ciméliar- 
cha, a. late Gr. _keynrrdpyns ‘treasurer, store- 
keeper ; and its deriv. late L.. cimeliarchium, a. 
late Gr. seznArdpxzov treasury, store-house.] (See 
quots.) So Cimeliarchy [ad. ciméliarchinni). | 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Cimeliarch (cimeliarchun), a 
Jewel-house; also 2 Vestry in a Church. 1678 Pruturs, 
Cimeliark (Cimiliarchum), a Vestry; also a place ‘to put 
Jewels in. Also (C71eliarcha) a Keeper of the Plate, Vest- 
ments, and other rich things belonging toa Church. 1736 
Battey (fol.), Crweliarch (kewnacdpyns, Gr.), the chief 
keeper of plate, vestments, etc. belonging to 2 church; a 
church-warden. Crmeliarchy (cimeliarchinm, Li; eqn: 
Atdpxtov, Gr.), a jewel house; also a vestry in a church, 
1876 GWiLt Archit. Gloss., Cimeliarch, the apartment in 
encieiie churches where the plate and vestments are de- 
posited. E d 7 

Ciment, Cimerian, ff. Cexenz, Cismrertay, 

Cimeter, -itar, -iter, obs. ff. Sonar. 

| Cimex (soi'meks). Pl. cimices. Also ?6-4 
cimice, 7 chimice, cimisse, cimise. [a, L,. 
cimex, pl. cfmices, or its It. “repr. czmice; cf. 
Cuincu, The pl. céwices may belong to either 
cimex or etmice.| A bed-bug. Now only (in form 
Cimex) as the entomological name of the genus, 

1585 Liovp Treas, Health Siij, The smale stynkynge 
wormes that brede in paper or wod called Cimices. 1616 
Buttoxar, Cimisse, a noysome little worme flat and red 
which raiseth wheals where it biteth: If it bee broken it 
yieldeth a stinking smell. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 696 Cimices 
are found in the holesof Bedsides. 1658 J, RowLanp Moufet's 
Theat. Ins. 999 The stinking Beetle some confound with 
the Cimex or Wall-louse. «1670 Hacker Ad, Williams 
u, 182 When wars broke out, they crept out of their crannies, 
like the cimici, in the houses of Italy. @z706 Evetyn Afea, 
(18x9) I, 202 Bedsteads .. of forged iron gilded, since it is 
impossible to keepe the wooden ones from ye Chimices, 

Cimi'ceous, 2. vonce-cwd. [f. L. type *eFmice- 
us (f. ciutic-em bug) +-ovs.] Full of bugs, bugey. 

1865 W. Wirte E. Eng. II. 199 The bedrooms were ill. 
ventilated and cimiceous. 

Cimicic (seimi'sik), a. Chem, [f.L. cimic-cm 
bug +-10.]  Cimicic Acid: a yellow crystallizable 
acid, of rancid odour, obtained from the liquid 
secreted by a bug, Khaphigaster punctipennis. 
Its salts are Cimiicates; and its radical Cimicyl. 

1863-92 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 964 Cimicic acid, CisH1802, 
an acid, Leite ge ther the oleic series .. treated with 
pentachloride of phosphorus .. yields chloride of cimicy), 
C\s He O.C1.. The cimicates of the earth-metals and heavy 
metals are nearly or quite insoluble in water and alcohol. 

Cimici-fugin. Chew. An impure resin from 
Cimicifuga racemosa or Black Snake-root. 

1876 Haruey Jfat. Afed. 780 A resinous principle which 
has been termed cimicifugin or mucrotin, a dark brown 
powder, readily soluble in alcohol, 

Cimicine (soi'misoin), 2. 
-INE.] Smelling of bugs. 
nous. im 

1866 Treas. Bot., Cimicine, 
cinous, | Path is ‘ 

Cimicoid (sdi'mikoid), a. [f. as prec. + -0mD.] 
‘Resembling a bug’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cimise, -isse: see CIMEX. - 

Cimitery, -ory, ctc., obs. ff. CemETERY. 

Cimmerian (simicriin), 2. Also 6-7 Cym-; 
7 Cymm-, Cim-, [f. L. Cimmeri-us (Gr, Kip- 
péptos) pertaining to the Cimmerii + -an.] ; 

Of or belonging to the Cimmerii, a people fabled 
by the ancients to live in perpetual darkness, 
Hence, proverbially used as a. qualification of dense 
darkness, gloom, or night, or of things or persons 
shrouded in thick darkness, . ; . 

1598 Marston Pygual, Sat. ut. 142 That such Cymerian 
darknes should inuolve A quaint conceit, that he could not 
resoluc, 1632 Minton 'ZL'Allegro to ‘There under ebon 
shades. .In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. x78x Ginnon 
Deel. § FL. 206 The proverbial expression of Cimmerian 
darkness was originally borrowed from the description of 
Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey). 1801 Heren 
Wiuuams Sh. Fr. Ref, 1. xviii. 229 The Cimmerian night 
of the middle ages, " 1880 E. Kirt Gazjield 15 A dense fog 
. Shrouded the fonely mountain in Cimmerian darkness. —. 

Hence- Cimme'’rianism, dense -darkness (of 
ignorance, etc.); } Cimme'rinnize v. /azs., to 
make totally dark. _. eh ee 

1630 J.:Taytor (Water P.) Peace of France Wks. mt. 111 
Ded. The Leathean Den’of obliuious Cimerianisme. 1824 
Blackw, Mag, XVI, 292 The awful cimmerianism of, the 
philologer and classical critic of the Edinburgh Review. 
1600 Tourneur Zrans. Metamorph. (1878) 187 ‘This blacke 
Cymerianized night. - : . 

_ Cimnel, obs, form of Suaren.- . ° * 

|| Cimo-lia, = next. Hence Cimolian a, - 

_ 1658 J. Rownanp Afoufet’s Theat, Ins, 927 Any new earth, 
especially Cimolia is good [for wasps’ stings], 1675 Eveiyn 
Terra (1776) 8, 1813 J. Thomson Lecé, /ajlam. 60x Cimo- 


[f. Le cfmte-cue + 
So also Cimi-ci- 


88x Syd. Soc. Lex, Cintis 


lian chalk, or any light earth. 


CIMOLITE, 


Gimolite (sitmoloit). Aziz. [f. L. "Cimolia 
(Gr. Kepodria (yf), a. soft earth found in the island 
of Cimolus, now Argentiera:+see -178.] A very 
soft hydrous silicate of alumina, white, gray, or 
reddish, allied to fuller’s earth, 

« wWortr Klaproth’s Ess. 248 Cimolie earth (Czolia Pliniz), 
or the ‘Cimolite, as I shall call it, 1830 Dauseny A zowe. 
Thy xii. (ed. 2) 405 Silicic acid, with a single base containing 
3. atoms of ‘oxygen to 2 of the radical. .Example, Cimolite. 
3886 Erni Adin. 305 Cimolite is tough. % 

Cinabar, -ber, -bre, -per, obs. ff. CINNABAR. 

. Cinamom(e, -mon, obs, ff, Cinwasfon. 

Cinanch(e: see QuinseEy. . 

Cineater, var. of CiveuantER, Obs. 

» Cinch (sintf, sinf), sb. US. [ad. Sp. céncha 
girth, cingle.]’ The saddle-girth used in Mexico, 
and the adjacent parts of the United’ States, usu- 
ally made of separate twisted strands of horse-hair. 

1872 C, Kine Mountain. Sierra Nev, vi. 119, 1 leaned 
down and-felt of the cinch, fo see if it had slipped. 1884 
Joag. Minter Memorie-§ Rinte 168 Colonel Bill had just 
set the rowels of his great Spanish spurs in the broad cinch 
in order to push his horse. om 

Hence Cinch 2. to girth tightly ; also fig. to ‘put 
the screw on’, 

1878 Scribner's Mag. July 277 (Hoppe) A man is cinched 
=he is hurt ina mining transaction (San Francisco localism). 
1884 Joag. MiLLer Memorie § Rime 56 The. .Californian 
sinched his little mule till she grunted. 1888 Bryce Azer. 

Commonw. III, 239 To use an expressive Californian 
phrase, capital, and especially accumulated capital, wher- 

ever it was found, was to be ‘cinched’, 

Ginchona (sinkdwnd). Also chinchona. 
[Named -in 1742 by Linneeus in honour of the 
Countess of Chinchon (in Spain), who in 1638, 
when vice-queen of Peru, was cured of a tertian 
fever by the use of Peruvian bark, and in 1640 

-brought a supply. of it to Spain, whence it became 
known throughout Ewope. On the ground that 

Linneeus’s form Crxzchona was due to erroneous 

information, it has been proposed to alter it to 

Chinchona ; but the accepted form is too deeply 
rooted in botanical and chemical nomenclature to 
make this expedient. The word has no etymo- 
logical connexion with géva, which is Peruvian 
for ‘bark’: see however Carn 3,] 

1, A genus of evergreen trees or shrubs with 
pig, gs white or pink panicled flowers, growing 
in the tropical valleys of the Andes, and now ex- 
tensively cultivated in India and Java for the sake 
of the bark. 

1742. Linnzus Geuera Plant, (ed. 2) 527 (In Pentandria 
monogynia)..z02z Cinchona, Quinquina. 1786 in Pettigrew 
Life Lettsom (x817) II, 222, I have sent some of the bark 
of the Cinquona, 1870 Years Wat. Hist. Comm 233 There 
are..twelve species of Cinchona from which the Peruvian 
bark of commerce is derived. 1880 C. Markuam Perzy. 
Bark iii, In. memory of the great service to humanity per- 
formed by the Countess of Chinchon, Linnzus named the 
genus which yields Peruvian bark, Chinchona. Unfortu. 
nately the great botanist .. spelt the word Cinchona .. and 
Saber .. The correct spelling ought now to be generally 
adopted. i 

2. The medicinal bark of species of Cinchona, 
Pernvian bark ; also the drug prepared from it. . 

1800 Med, Frni,, IV. 16x Active and important remedies ; 
such as, hydrargyrum cinchona, opium. 1803 Sir H. Davy 
in PAil. Trans, CuL, 268 Very little tannin is found in 

cinchona, or in the’other barks supposed to be possessed of 

febrifuge properties. 2866 Treas, Bot. s.v. Cinchona, There 
are..twenty-one species of this genus, but only some of 

them yield commercial Cinchona. . i 
3. attrtb. and Coiib. a. simple attrib. | 
1836 Linpiey Vat. Syst, Bot.205 The Cinchona forests, 

1837 Penny Cycl, VII. 169/x Poppig. -has. .long lived in the 
Cinchona countries. : 1858 R. Hoce Veget: Ki eng 403 The 
genuine cinchona. trees ‘are confined exclusively to South 
America, Tae Pall:Maill G. 26 Aug; 4 The cinchona plan- 
‘tations in the ‘Madras:.Government gardens are most 
thriving. nae ere ee 

b. Comb., a8 cinchona-bark, the bark of several 
species of cinchona;.of great medicinal value as a 

. tonic and febrifuge. Called also fesutt’s Bark, 

Peruvian Bark, ‘Quinguina.- Cinchona-bases, 
alkaloids contained'in Cinchona bark ; Cinchona- 
xed, an amorphons' dark reddish-brown substance, 

obtained from Cinchona bark. 

~ x8r1-A. T. Tomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 595 Infusion of yel- 

low cinchona: bark: . 1881. AZed, Temp. Seals RLVI 

During -convalescenceréd cinchona bark strengthens and 
Sustains nerve power, -°1888 Spectator 30 June 916/1 That 

most priceless of barks, the ‘chinchona bark’, truly called 
ay the-Indians ‘“gsira-guine’, ie. ‘bark of barks’. 


Tl.3176 | 


2878 ; 


Une Dict, Arts 1.804 Cinchona Red, an amorphous dark * 


yeddish-brown substance, obtained from. .Peruvian bark. 
Hence Cinchohaceous (sinkonZi-fos), @. “Bot., 
belonging to the*ijatural order Cinchouacew of 


which Cichona is the typical genus, Ginchonal . 


a. Bot., epithet of Lindley’s ‘ alliance’ of natural 
orders related to the Czzchonacex, . Cinchona- 
mine, Chen, base CisH.,N, O obtained from 
cinchona. Cituchonate; a salt of cinchonic acid. 
Cinchonia, Cherit. = Cinchonine: Cinchonic (sin- 
-kgnik) a., of or, pertaining to cinchona, as in_Ciz- 
chonie ae C,H, 0,, obtained-from cinchona ; 

Voui-Il-, * i 


417 


formerly applied to Qumnto acid ; céwchonze red= 
cinchona red. Cinchoni'cia, ‘Cincho'nicine, an 
alkaloid isomeric with cinchonine, Cinchoni-dia, 
Gincho‘nidine, another of the cinchona -bases, 
isomeric with cinchonine, but distinguished from 
it by its deflecting the plane of polarization of a 
ray of light to the left. 

186g Livincstone Zamidesi xxvii, 563 There are several 
cinchonaceous treesalso in the country. 1866 77ers. Lot. 
I. 285/2 Cinchonacez: .. A natural order .. characterizing 
Lindley's cinchonal alliance. 188x Natzve No. 627. 23 
Cinchonamine .. differs from Cinchonine in having 2 atoms 
more hydrogen. 1808 THomson Oxalic Acidin Phil. Trans. 
XCVIITI. 66 wo#e, Cinchonate of lime. 1831 T. P. Jones 
Convers. Chenz, xxviii. 285 Cinchonia, and quinia..are alka- 
line principles, both contained in Peruvian bark. 1837 Penny 
Cyel, VII, 174/1 Slightly soluble red colouring matter or red 
cinchonic acid. 1858 R. Hoce Veget. Kingd. 407 Kinic 
Acid, or, as it is sometimes called, Cinchonic and Quinic 
Acid, is generally in the form of a thick syrupy liquid. 1853 
Pasteur in Pharmac, Frul. XIII. 374 When cinchonine. . 
is subjected to the action of heat, it becomes transformed 
into a new base isomeric with it, but possessing totally 
different characters. This new base I call cénchonicine. 
1869 Roscoe Elenz, Chem. 431 Quinine and cinchonine 
yields two isomeric modifications, quinidine and quinicine, 
cinchonidine and cinchonicine. 18§3 Pasteur in Pharmac. 
Yrni. XIII, 374 The other base, to which I give the name 


. of cinchonidine. 


Cinchonine (sinkonain), Chem. [f. Cinchona 
+-Inz.] An organic alkaloid, Cy V,,N,O, with 
febrifuge qualities, commonly associated with 
quinine, in various cinchona barks. 

1825 Goon Study Aled. 11. 134 The French Chemists have 
put us into possession of two distinct salts of this kind, 
Quinine and Cinchonine, of which the former is the more 

owerful. 1881 Gard. Chron, XVI. 687 Barks grown at 
low elevations contain less quinine and more cinchonine 
than those at high elevations. . 

2. Cinchonine group, the group of chemical sub- 
stances containing cinchonine, and the bases c7z- 
chonicine and cinchonidine isomeric with it, with 
their derivatives. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 479. 2 

Hence Ginchonin-ic Acid, produced by oxidation 
of cinchonine ; its salts are Cincho-ninates. 

31879 Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 482 Cinchonine treated 
with nitric acid. . yields. .cinchoninic acid, etc. 

Cinchonism (siykoniz’m). [f. CrvcHon-a + 
-Ism.] The disordered condition produced by the 
excessive use of cinchona or quinine. 

18s7 T. Watson Lect. Princ. § Pract. Physic \xxxvi. (L.), 
The condition here called cinchonism is marked by the 
occurrence of giddiness, deafness, and a sense of buzzing-or 
some kind of tinnitus in the ears. 2875 H. Woop Thera. 
(1879) 61 The first symptoms of cinchonism. 

Cinchonize (siykensiz), v. [f. CincHona + 
-Izz.]_ To impregnate or act upon with quinine. 
1863 R. Burton Adcokuta 11.7 A prophylactic. .chinchon- 
ized wine. 1865 LiviNGsTONE Zambesi 28 Next morning 
the patient was cinchonized and better. 

Hence Ginchonized Z7/. a. ; Cinchoniza-tion sé. 

1873 H. Woop Therap. (2879) 538 Symptoms .. similar to 
those seen in cinchonization. . 

Cinchonology (sinkonglédzi). The scientific 
study of cinchona. 

1884 New York Med. Frni. 21 June 692 An historical re- 
view of the subject of ‘ cinchonology’. mien 

Cinchono'metry. The determination of the 
proportion of alkaloids in cinchona bark. 

1868 Rovte & Heap.anp Mat. Med. (ed. 5) 511 There 
are several rough methods of Cinchonometry. 

Cincinnal (sinsindl), @ Bot. [f. L. céncinnus 
(see below) +-AL.] Belonging to a cincinnus. 

1881 in Syd. Soc, Lea, . 

Cincinnate, a. wonce-wd. [f. L. cénctnnatus 
having curled hair, f. cevczZunus -curl, ringlet.] 
Of hair: Curled, in ringlets. (affected) 

1873 M. Cottins Sy. Silchester Il, vi. 68 Sentimental 
young gentlemen with olive complexions, cincinnate cae- 
Saries, etc, 7 

Cincinna:tian, @. xorce-wd. [f. the name of 
Cincinnatus, who was called from the plough to 
the Dictatorship.] Like that of Cincinnatus. 

cna Byron Waits ti, note, Cincinnatian progress in agri- 
culture. , : 

|Cincinnus (sinsinds). Bot. [Lat, curl, 
tinglet.] A uniparous scorpioid or curled cyme, 
as in-the forget-me-not. 

3857 Henerey Zlem. Bot, 81 This scorpioid cyme or 
cincinnus. = : . he ; 

I Cinclis (sin‘klis). Zool, Pl. cinclides (siy- 
klidiz). [ad. Gr. «eydés latticed gate,] One of 
the openings in the bodies of some sea-anemones, 
probably serving for emission of the-thread-cells. 

1861 J. R. GREENE Man. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 135 Mr. 
Gosse .. gives the name of ‘cinclides’ to these apertures, 
1869 Nicrotson Zoo/, tox. : Mae 

Ginct (sigkt), p2/7,@. rare. [ad. L. ezuct-ns-pa. 
pple. of czngére- to‘ gird.] Girt, encircled; sur- 
rounded, (Construed as a participle; cf com- 
pact.) 


eso tr. Héedei (Rolls) I. 272 Alle Fraunce is cincte 


with thre nowble waters. 1840 Browntnc \Sordello vt. 450° 


Thus girt With citcumstance, next change beholds them 
cinct Quite otherwise. 1867 Loner. Dante, Purgat. XXX. 3t 
Her snow white veil with olive cinct. : 


CINDER. 


Cinctire (sinktiiiz), 54, [ad. L. c7/etzira girdle, 
f. céuct- ppl. stem of czng-éve to gird: see -uRu.] 

1. A girding, encompassing, or encircling ; en- 
closure, environment, compass, embrace, ‘ girdle’. 

1618 CHapman Oayss. 1. 32 He, That girds earth in the cinc- 
ture ofthe sea, 1823 Lams E/ia Ser. nn. i. (1865) 242 A yet 
securer cincture of excluding garden walls. 1875 MERIVALE 
Gen. Hist, Romte t. (1877) 5 The seven hills were .. united 
within the cincture of a single wall. ato) 

+b. spec. Cincture of sword: The girding on 
of a sword, as a ceremony of investiture with a 
dukedom or earldom. Obs. 

x87 Cuurcuyvarn Worth. Wales (1876) 17 By cincture of 
a sword, we him ennoble reallie, 6x0 Hotnann Camden's 
Brit. 1% 249, 1667 E. Cuampertaynen St, Gt, Brit. 1. m0. 
iii. (7743) 163 A Duke is at this day created by Patent, 
anciently by cincture of sword. 

+2. concr. An enclosure, enclosed area. Ods. rare. 

1627 Drayton Shep. Serena (R.}, Nor flower is so sweet 
In this large cincture. 

3. concr, That which encircles or encompasses. 
a. spec. A girdle or belt for the waisi. (Mostly 
poetic, or in reference to ancient times.) 

{rs98 Suaxs. Yo/z 1. iit. 155 (Globe ed.) See Cenrure.] 
1667 Mitton P. Z. ix, 1117 Th’ American so girt With 
feathered Cincture, naked else and wilde, 1791 CowPER 
Iliad Ww, 251 ‘Vo draw the arrow from his cincture. 1814 
Worpsw. White Doc vit. 57 Her dress A vest with woollen 
cincture tied. 1853 Cor. Wiseman Zs, iil, 387 The alb and 
cincture which any minister could wear in a church of 
London or Bristol. 1879 Farrar S¢, Pad (1883) 350 Au- 
gustus .. in the semi-nude cincture of a divinity. 

b. Arch. © The ring, list, or fillet at the top and 
bottom of a column, which divides the shaft from 


the capital and base’ (Gwilt). 

1696 Prituirs s.v., In Building, the Cézc/nve is that part 
which makes the middle of the Baluster of the Ionick 
Order. t7gx Cuampers Cycl., Cincture, or Ceintare..The 
cincture is supposed to be an imitation of the girths, or 
ferils, antiently used to strengthen and preserve the primi- 
tive wooden columns, 

@. ge, Anything that encompasses, as a band, 
fillet, ring, halo, ete.; an environment; 2 sur- 


rounding border or belt. . 

1735 tr. Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem, 1. w. v. 165 [A] Dia- 
dem. .was a white Cincture, encircling the Heads both of 
Kings and Queens. x83 SmepLry Occult Sc. 361 This 
golden cincture [a wedding-ring). 1859 J. HeppEeRwick 
Lays Mid, Age 81 O that her cincture were thy seeking 
arms. 1861 A.B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 112 The 
chevet has a cincture of nine chapels. 1876 GLapsTONE 
Synchr, Homer 12 At various points on the cincture of the 

editerranean Sea. : 

Cincture (siktity, v [£ prec] érans. To 
girdle, gird; to encircle, encompass, surround. 

x79 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 11.92 Twenty Priests .. Cinc- 
tured with ephods, 1831 /aser’s Mag. III, 18 The fire, 
whose bright etherial ray Cinctures with immortality the 
soul. 1892 Beackie Lays Hight. 8 A... barren Country 
Cinctured by the ocean grey. 1875 Loner. Pandora |, 
Thus her hair was cinctured. . 

Hence Ginctured Z//. a., girdled. ; 

1787 Gray Progr. Poesy ii. 2 Their feather-cinctur'd chief. 
179 Cowrer /éiad v. 1018 His cinctured waist. 1841 W. 
Sratpine /taly § It. Ist. 1. 33 Long cinctured robes, 

Cinder (si'ndaz), sb. Forms: 1 sinder, sindor, 
synder, 5 syn-, cyndyr, cyndre, 5-6 syndre, 5-7 
synder, 6 sindar, cindre, zynder, 6-7 sinder, 3 
eynder, 6- cinder. [An erroneous spelling of 
sinder, OE. sinder (synder) scoria, slag of metal: 
corresp. to OHG. sintar, sinter, etc., MHG. and 
mod.G. ster, ON. séndy (Sw. sinder, Da. stnner) 
all pointing to an OTeut, *sézdvo(m. The word 
has no etymological connexion with F. cexdre, L. 
cinerem ashes, although the notion that it has, 
has both given rise to the current spelling cider’, 
and influenced the later sense ; ‘cf. 

a1400 Black Bk, Admiralty Il. 180 Barils de cendres: 
(sth c. Eng. transi. barell[is] of syndres.)) : 

1. The refuse or dross thrown off from iron or 
other metals in the furnace; scoria, slag. (Usually 


in sig.) Now techn. : 
Forge-cinder, ixon stag from a forge or bloomery. AT#ll- 
ae the slag from the puddling furnaces of a rolling- 
mill. é 
@800 Corpus Gloss. 1808 Scoria, sinder, a 1000 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 200/24 Caries, putredo lignorunt, uel ferri, 
sindor. axxo0 Jéid. 336/24 Scorium, synder. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlv. (Tollem. MS.}, ynder is 
calde Scoria, and is be filbe of yren pat is clensid ber fro in 
fyre. c3440 Promp. Parv. 78 Cyndyr of be smythys fyre, 
casuma, 1646 Six T. Browne Pserd. Ef: 11.iii,69 In Smiths 
cinders. 1709 Hearne Coélect. I1.-170 The Cinders in the 
Forest of Dean .. {of which our best Iron is made) is .. the 
Rough and Offal thrown by in the Romans’ time. , 180z 
Med. Frui. VIII. 305 The experiment with fasty cinder 
and charcoal. 188r Raymonp AZining Gloss., Cin fers slag. 
Jig. 1423 Lyvs. Piler. Sowdle w. xxiii. (2483) 69 Tho that 
en founden fyne gold .. and tho that ben founden asshes - 
and synder. 3860 Eaerson Cond. Life, Consider. Wks. 
(Bohn) IT. 426 ‘ Oh,’ he said .. ‘if there’s cinder in the iron, 


- ‘tis because there was'cinder in the pay.” 


b. (see quot.) - Poke fhe 

1874, Krcut Dict. AMech.,-Cinder, a scale of oxide re- 

moved in forging. ‘ Rees : : 

‘2. The residue of a combustible substance, esp. 

coal, after it‘has ceased'to flame, and so also, after 
it has ceased-to-burn: a 

a. An emberor piece of glowing coal, or similar 
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substance, which -has . ceased to flame: (Now 
merged in b) - ‘*- 2 oe 

1535 Coverpate J/sa. xlvii, 14 Strawe .. yf it be kindled 

. With fyre .. yet it'geueth no zynders to warme a man by. 
x6rx Sreep Hist, Gt. Brit, 1x. xviii. (4632) 897 The Synders 
of dissensions .. presently brake forth into a more raging 
flame. ax744 Swirt (J.), If.. the fat upon a cinder drops 
To stinking smoke it turns the flame. fod, A red-hot 
cirider fell out and,burned the carpet. ( 

b. ess. Asmall piece of coal from which the 

* gaseous or volatile constituents have been burnt, 
but which retains much of the carbon, so that it is 
capable of further combustion without flame. 

zs30 Patscr. 205 Cynders of coles, drvce.. 1679 Prot 

Staffordsh. (1686) 94 Supplying the furnace .. with the 

Sinder of the Coale (which is the smaller sort of it fallen 

into the Ashes and gotten from them with a Seive). 1709 

Srerte Tatler No. 69 28 Employed in sifting Cinders. 

1973 Jouxson in Boswell xxviii, So many a Ha have 

blown the fire, that one wonders he is not by this time 

a cinder. 1868 Cartyte Predk, Gt, (186s) II, 
vu. v. 286 Painful sifting through mountains of dust and 
ashes for a poor cinder of a fact here and there. iy 

W. Sayrn Coal §& Coal-mining 2 Coal cinders have been 

found amid the ruins of several of the Roman stations. 
+e. Al. Coke. Obs. 
1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3892/t An Act for continuing the 
Duties upon Coles, piace Cynders. - 

d. 4/. Vaguely used for: Residue of combustion; 
ashes. Stillso used dialectally, though in ordinary 
language ‘ cinders’ are quite distinct from ‘ashes’ 
or the powdery incombustible residue. Also /ig. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. ix. ror And there besyden growen trees, 
that beren fulle faire apples .. but whoso breketh hem or 
cutteth hem in two, he schall fynde with in hem coles and 
cyndres. 1887 Greene Znghues Censure to Philaut. Wks. 
(Grosart) VI. 192 Loue that amidst the coldest Cinders of hate 
had smothered vp litle sparkes of forepassed affection. 1588 
Muwpay in Farr S. P, Zdiz. (1845) I. 226 All thy pompe 
in cinders laide full lowe, 1588 Suaxs, 7i#, A. wu. iv. 37. 
1598°Drayton Heroic Ep, xxiii. 179 And from blacke Sin- 
ders, and rude heapes of Stones, Shall gather up the Mar- 
tyrs sacred bones. 1878 Morvey Byron Crit. Mise., Ser. 
1, 224 The fire, which yet smoulders with abundant life 
underneath the grey cinders. 

+38. /. The ‘ashes’ of a dead body after crema- 
tion or (¢va7sf.) decomposition ; (see ASH sd.2 a: 

a1s47 Surrey /Encid ww, (R,), Is there no fayth Pre- 
seru’d to the cinders of Sichee? 1977 tr. Budlinger’s Decades 
(1592) 236 He would not haue so much as the very cinders 
to remaine of so wicked men, 1626 Bacon Sy/ua §771 In 
the Coffin.. there was nothing to be seen but a little light 
Cinders about the sides. 1658 Str T. Browne Aydrioé, 
iii. 16 What virtue yet sleeps in this Zer7a dawnata and 
aged cinders. | P 

4. Volcanic scoria. 

3774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) 1, rot The volcano ejected 
cinders. 1704 Suutivan View Nat. I. 66 A stratum of 
cinders or of pumice stone, 1836 Emerson Wature, Lan- 
guage Wks. (Bohn) II, 152 Like travellers using the cinders 
of a volcano to roast their eggs. . 

+ &. Applied to gritty concretions in some soils. 

1s6z Act_5 Eliz. c. 13 §°3 Grounds... wherein Gravel, 
Sand or Cinders is likely to be found. 1577 Harrison 
England 1, xviii, The haie of our low medowes_ is .. 
Cull of sandie cinder, which breedeth sundrie diseases in our 
cattell. 1649 Buitu Eng. Lanprov. Impr. (1653) 137 Which 
~- Lands were so gravelly of nature..yea so exceeding 
herein, that in many places turned to Sinder (like that the 
Smith casts forth of his fire, as the corruption of his Iron, 
Fire, & Coales congealed), ; ‘ 

8. slang. Brandy, whiskey, etc., taken in tea, 
soda water, or other drink... . 

3873 Slang Dict., Cinder, any liquor used in connexion 
with soda-water, as to ‘take a soda with a cinder in it’. 
The cinder may be sherry, brandy, or any other liquor. 

7. attrib. and Comb, as cinder-heag, -mount; 
einder-dropping, -like adjs., etc.; cinder-bed, a 
bed or stratum -of cinders; sfec. a” quarryman’s 
name for a geological stratum of loose structure in 
the Middle Purbeck series, consisting chiefly of 
oyster-shells ; cinder-fail, ‘the inclined plane on 
which the melted slag from a blast-furnace 
descends’; cinder-frame, a wire frame in front 
of the tnbes of 2 locomotive engine, to prevent the 
escape of ignited cinders ; cinder-grey a., ? ashen- 
gray; cinder-notch, ‘the hole through which 
cinder’ or slag ‘is tapped from a furnace’ (Ray- 
mond Jfining Gloss.); cinder-path, a footpath, 
or running-track, laid with cinders; .cinder- 
pig, pig-iron made from ores with admixture of 
‘cinder’ or slag; cinder-plate, the iron plate 
forming the front of a bloomery ;. cinder-sabled 
Ppl. @., blackened with cinders; cinder-sifter, a. 
one who sifts cinders (also fig.) ; b. 2 contrivance 
for sifling dust or ashes from cinders; cinder- 

, tap = cinder-notch ; cinder-tea, a folk-medicine, 
made by pouring boiling water’on cinders, ad- 
ministered to young children; cinder-wench, 
.*woman, a female whose occupation it is to rake 
cinders from among ashes. via ee 


"1888 T. Hanoy MVessex T., The second stranger, the man- 


in ‘*cinder-gray’. 18g Canrtyie Misc, (1857) IV. 361 
Riddled from the big, Fifteen *cinder-heaps: “157s Gas- 
recente oe 8: as hr flames bo Conta el 
u 1 ho 9 Oct., For the purpose of conveyi 
the cinder from the furnaces there fe fixed engine which 


‘ draws it up an incline to the ‘*cinder mount’, 188: Rav- 
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Monn, Mining Gloss., *Cinder-tap, Cinder-noich, the hole 
through which cinder is tapped from a furnace. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 907/2 St. Paul's School.. has ..2 
quarter-mile “cinder path. 1885 Punch 3 Jan. 4/1 Life .. 
isn’t all Cinder-path, Charlie. x8rz H. & J. Sautx Rey. 
Addr,’ xv. (1873):142_She .. opes the door with *cinder- 
sabled hands. . 1876 Seurczon Comsenting 8 Gill was-a 
*cinder-sifter among the T: ms, the Talmuds, etc. 1884 
Health Exhib, Catal. 71/2 Acting asa ‘Tidy Betty’ with 
Cinder.sifter. 2722 ARBUTHNor Yoks Bull (1755) 32 She -- 
went abroad like a *cynder-wench.. Lond. Mag, Oct. 
546 She, .envies every cinder-wench meets. x6.. Ess. 
Satire (J.), To find it out’s the *cinder-woman’s trade. 
Cinder (sindex), v Also 5 scin-. [f£ prec.] 
trans, To bum to.a cinder, reduce to cinders. 
Also fig. Hence Cindered, Cindering ff/. adjs. 


~ 1430 LyoG. Chron. Troy 11. xii, Phis citie Shulde into 


scindred asshes tourned be. xe87 Nortu tr. Gucuara’s 
Diall Pr, 86b, His graued ghost and cindred moulde. 
<3878 Gascoicse Frattes Warre xvi, Where sword and 
cindring flame Consume, 1628 Fevtuam Resolves 1. xxxvi. 
{R.), Untold griefs choak, cynder the heart. 1846 Prowetr 
schylus’ Prometh, Bound 18 His brawny force All thun- 
der-scathed and cindered. 1869 E. Garrett Crust § Cake 
xxxvi. (1871) 447 Burnt up. like a cindered bannock. 
dere‘ila, Name of the heroine of a well- 
known fairy-tale. Thence applied allusively to a 


cinder-woman, scullery-maid, etc. Also,-(= C7#z- 


derella dance) om early dancing party where the - 


guests are invited until twelve o’clock only. Cin- 
dere‘llaship. s0ice-2wd. 

1882 Society 14 Oct. 4/2 An excellent scheme of subscrip- 
tion ‘Cinderellas'. 1883 Standard 8 Jan. 5/2 The ‘Cin- 
derella dance’ is much affected. 1876 Miss Brappox Dead 
Afen's Shoes 1, i.g Her Cinderella-ship never brought her 
so low as this. 

Cinderous (si‘nderos), a. rare. Also cin- 
drous. [f. CINDER sd, +-o0S.] =CINDERY 1. 

1607 SyLvester Du Bartas u. 1. ti, Metals. .of a certain 
sharp and cindrous humor. 1845 E. Waksurton Crescent 
é Cross I, 307 (cindrous), 18s9 Dickens 7. Tivo Cities 75 
With a cinderous smell. 

Cindery (sindori), 2. [f. Casper sd. + -¥1.] 

1. Of the nature or consistency of a cinder; 
abounding in cinders. 

1365 Gotpixa Ovid's Afet. 1. (1593) 12 ‘The roofe .. with 
cindrie mosse was almost over-growne. x800 Hurois Fav. 
Village 97 A sear'd and cindery spot. 1823 J. Bapcock 
Dom, Amusens 104 Lead ., in the fona of a lack cindery 
precipitate, 18393 LyeLe Princ. Geol. IIT. 187 Light cindery 
volcanic matter, 

b. fig. Where the fire has burnt ont. 
1878 Symonps Sous, Af, Angelo xlvi, Within an old man's 


cindery breast. . 
2. Begrimed with cinders, 
1848 Dickens Davcter 220 Bee Toots cinderyand swart, 


was refreshing hii wil 

Cindory (si‘ndori), sb. zonce-wd. A repository 
of cinders, a cinder-heap. : 

1863 Sata Capt. Dangerous I. vill. 220, I remained under 
charge of Ciceley of the Cindery, 

+Cinefa-ction. Ods. "Tea. med.L. cnefaction- 
em (cf. cinefact-us in Lucretius), f. cttds, ciner- 
ashes + -facizo making.] Reduction to ashes; in- 
cineration ; concr. a thing incinerated. 

, %61z WoonaLt Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 268 Cinefaction is 
ignition paige: Vegetables and Animals by a very ve- 
hement heat into Crneres, 1637 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 
6g Cinefaction is most competent tocombustion, 2822'I', Mrt- 
cnetLA ristoph. 11. 202 Bake me And make me A cinefaction, 
Cinefy, v. vare—°. [f. L. type *cinefted-re.] 

2656 Biount Glossogr., Cing és to bring to ashes, 

Cinematic, -al, var. o Krvestanio, “AL, 

1883 Athenzune 3 Mar. 281/3 Kinematics, or, as it used to 
be called, cinematics, the name having .. been translated 
from the french cinématique, is the geometry of motion. 

Ghiench a (sine nkima). Bot. Also cinen- 
cehym. [f. Gr. «iv-civ to move + éyx¥pa infusion, 
after Zarenchyma, etc.] Laticiferous tissue ; tissue 
forming vessels containing latex or milky juice. - 

1835 Linptey /utvod. Bot. (1848) 1. 21 Laticiferous tissue, 
orCinenchym, 1876 Excycl. Brit, (cd.9) LV. 87/2 ‘The latex 
exhibits movements which have given origin to the name 
cinenchyma applied to laticiferous tissue by some authors. 

Hence Cinenchy-matous (-kimites), a., belong- 
ing to the cinenchyma. i 

x835 Linney Jrtrod, Bot. (1848) II. 331 The cinenchy- 
matous vessels, in which. .cy goes on, 

Cineraceous (sinéretfos), a. [f. L. cinerdce-us 
ashy +-ous,] Of the nature or colour of ashes. 

1864 WEBSTER cites Martyn, 1866 7reas. Bot., Cinera- 
ceous, ash-greyish. 

Cineraria (sinérésrii), Bot. Pl. -as, 
Lat., fem. of L, ezuerdréus pertaining to ashes, f, 
ciner-cut ashes. So named from the ash-coloured 
down on the leaves.]_ A genus of composite plants 
(now generally included in Senecio}, mostly natives 
of South Africa, with blue or purple flowers, but 
assuming very various colours under cultivation. 
They are grown as greenhouse or window plants. 

- 1997 Gerarve Herbal 11, xxviii, (1633) 282 Cineraria,orash 
coloured St. James Wort. 1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort, (2729) 
227 [Plants] not but in excessive colds. .Civeraria, 
ete, [1731-7 Mutter Gard. Dict, (cd. 3) 8.v. Facobaa, Faco- 
bea Africana. Strebhy Rog Wore, with cut Leaves, 
and the under Part of an Ash Colour.] 1858 Grenny Gazi. 
Everyday Bk, 274f/1 Ciwerarins will not bear the frost. 


(mod. 


1891 Daily News 22 Mar., The Great Western Station. .is 


smothered in azaleas, camellias, cinerarias, and lilacs, « ~ 


CINGLING. 


|| Ginexarium, (sinéré-ridm), [Lat., in same 
sense; see next, and -aBius.] . A place for de- 
positing the ashes of the dead after cremation. 
~.1B80 Tees 9 Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
Crematorium . a Cinerarium is to be erected. _ 

Cinerary (sinériri), a. [ad. L. cinerari-2 
pertaining to ashes. Ci F. cineraire.] Of or per- 
taining to ashes. Cinerary urn, vase: a sepul- 
chral urn used in ancient times to preserve the 
ashes of the dead after cremation. 

1750 Phil. Trans., XLVIL 107 One of those cinerary 
urns. 1857 Bircn Anc. Pottery (1858) LH. #5 Larger urns, 
some for cinerary purposes. 1880 Howexts UVndisc, Country 
i. 6 There are cinerary associations with fire placés. 

Cineration (sinéré-fon). vare—°. [f. L. type 
*cineré-re, cineré-tus to reduce to ashes, of which 
the latter occurs in med.L, (Du Cange). In mod. 
F. cineration. See -ation.] Reduction to 
ashes. . i : 

1708-15 Kersey, Cinefaction or Cineration, 398% CilaMe 
BERS Cyc/,, Cixeration, in chymistry, the reduction of wood, 
orany other combustible matter, into ashes, by means of fire, 
..This, others call cine/action. 1788 Jounson, Cineration, 
the reduction of any thing by fire to ashes, A term of 
chymistry. [Hence in mod. Dicts,} ' 

Cineratoyr (sinéreltez). [agent-noun f, L, type 
cinerdres see prec.] A fumace for reducing dead 
bodies to ashes. 7 

1880 Lib. Univ. Knowl. IV. 4a? A pentagonal cinerator 
for the use of Hindus and the other Hindu castes. - 

Cinereal (sinioridl), a. [f. as next +-aL,] 

+i. =Civerary. Obs. rare. 

1807 G. Cuaruenrs Caledonia 1.1. iii. 103 A cinereal urn, 

2. =CINEREOUS. 

1898 Ox. Bible Helps 95 Cinereal crows. | i 

Cinereous (sinierias), a. [f. L. cinere-ns ash- 
coloured (f. céner-ent ashes) + -008.] : 

1, Of an ashy hue, ash-coloured, asians gry 3 Spee. 
in names of birds having ash-coloured feathers, as 
the cizereous crow, cinereous eagle, etc. . 

166r Loven Hist. Anim. § Alin. Introd., [The] partrig, 

cian, reddish, cinercous, white, and damascen, 21768 
Poxnact Penguins in Phil. Trans. LVUL, 93 The whole 
back is of a very deep cinereous colour. 1796 Morse Aste. 
Geog, I. 142 Cinereous crows... brave the severest winter. 
1813 Bixctey Azim, Biog. (ed. 4) II. 72 The great or cine- 
reous shrike. * 1865 GossE Land & Sea (1874) 14. 

2. Of the nature of ashes. ; 

281z_Pixkerton Petral. U1. 455 Round cinereous bodies. 
183 CartyLe Sart. Kes. mw. vii, She must first burn-out, 
and lic as a dead cinereous heap. : 

| catachr. ? Baked to a. cinder, over-cooked: 

3807 Edin. Rev. X. 333 This semi-sanguineous partiality 
had given way to a taste for cinereous..meats. . - 

Cinerescent (sinére'sént), a. rave. [ad. late 
L. etneréscent-em pres. pple. of céxerésedre to turn 
to ashes.] Inclining to ash-colour; grayish. 

1880 in Wenster Supp |’ ' fe 

Cineritious (sinéri-fes), @ Also 7 -cious. 
[f. L. céverici-ns, -tits ashy, like ashes + -ovs.] 

1. Ash-coloured, ashen-gray ;- in Aza/. used of 
the ‘ gray-matter’ of the brain and spinal cord. 

1686 in PAil, Trans, XVI, 230 Very little of the cincritious 
Colour to be seen. 1697 Jéid. XIX. §34 Whether I did dis- 
tinguish the Cinericious and Medullary Substances. | 179 
Pearsonin Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 353 Alight grey or cineri- 
tious heavy powder. 1840 G. Exuis Anat. 35 A medullary 
nucleus. enveloped by the grey or cineritious matter. 

2. Of the nature’ of ashes or cinders. 

3932 P, Detany Revelation II. 226 (R.) Broken and burnt 
rocks, ruins of buildings, and cincritious earth. 1782 J7isc. 
in Ann, Reg. 172/1 The soit of the plam is cineritious. 1803 
G..S. Fazer Cabiri I. 389 No cineritious remains are 
visible. .and. .there are no marks of cremation in the cave. 
1832 Fraser’s Mag. U1. 337 Grey, sad, and cineritious. 

Cinerulent (sineri#ént), a. zare~°. [f. L. 
ciner-em ashes; cf. prlveraulent.] ‘Full of ashes? 
(J-), of the texture of ashes, . 

1656-Brount Glossogr., Cinerulent (cinertilentus), full of 
ashes. [Hence in Bainey, ? ‘ounson, and mod. Dicts.) = 

Cinfoly, obs. form o' CINQUEFOIL. oa 

Cingalese (singiliz), a. and sb. Forms: 7 
Cingale, Singale, 8 Cinglass. [f. Skr. Stihalam 
Ceylon, siithalas péople of Ceylon; in Tamil 
gingala.] -adj. Of Ceylon. sb. Anative of Ceylon ; 
the language of Ceylon. : : 

16x3 Purcias Piler. I. v. xvii. 460 The Singales or Native 
Inhabitants. /éid., The Cingalas are very cunning Arti- 
ficers in all mettalls. 1704 Collect. Voy.(Churchill) 11. 698/2 
Two Cingaleses..hid themselves, 1868 Mavteson French 
in India i. 27 Some native Cingalese in Dutch pay. . 

Cingle (siy'g'l). Forms: 5 syngle, sengle, 6 
sangle, single, 7- cingle. [a. OF. cengle (11the.), 
sengle (tath c.); in mod.F. sangle :—L. cingulum 
girdle] A girdle; anything that girds or sur- 
rounds ; 2 girth, a belt.’ mt oy 

e430 Lyng. Bochkes iv. vi. G55) toqa, This tirant de- 
ceiuable, Gaue him another syngle, made of wul. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 4129/1 The senglys or gyrthes of the 
hors. xrg80 Houtysann Tyeas. Jf. Tong, Vue sangle, a 
sengle or girth, .1708-15 Kersey, Civg/e, a Girth for a 
Horse.’ [Hence in Baitey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts.J 
1867 Suytu Sailor's Word-bh., Cingls (from cir-cingle). 
A belt worn by seamen. - 7 . 

+ Cingling, v7. sb. Obs. vare—. - [f. possible 
‘yb, CINGLE, f. prec.] .Girdling, tight-lacing. . .» 


CINGULUM. 


3603-F'Lorto Afontaigne (1613) 133 To become slender in 
wast. ,what cingling, will they [women] not irdure. 
Cingular. [See Sanermn.] ‘A wild boar 


* in its fifth year. owell’ (Halliwell.) 


ll Cingulnm (singizlim). The Latin word for. 
‘girdle, belt’ [f.root of cingére to gird], occasionally 
used as a technical term for a.’ The girdle of a 
priest’s alb, b. A surgical cincture or girdle j'also 
the part of the body round which a girdle is worn, 
the waist. ¢. Avat, A band of dental substance 
surrounding the base of the crown of the tooth in 
some animals. d. Zoo/. The transverse-series of 
bony bands in the armour of the armadillo. e, 
The citelitim or band of higher-coloured rings in 
the body,of earthworms. : 

1847 Cratc, Cingulum, in Zoology, a term applied to the 
-neck of a tooth, or that constriction which separates the 
crown from the fang. 1836-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's 

Zool, 1. 231 Clitellum or cingulum, a tumid fleshy glandular 
zone, 1872 Mivarr Elen, Anat. 264 A ‘band’ of dental 
substance (termed: the cingulum) may surround the tooth. 
18977 Coves Fur Anint. vil. 205 A simple conical cusp, two- 
rooted, with. .a well-marked cingulum. 1877 Huxtey Aad, 
Inv. An.v. 221 Cingulum or, lum. 

Cinicke, obs. form of Cynic. 

‘| Ciniphes, sd. Z/, Obs. Also cinifes, A word 
taken over ‘from the Vulgate [repr. Gr. oxviges, 
pl. of cxvip, of the LXX.], where it is applied to. 
the insects which constituted the third plague of 
Egypt (Zxod. vili. 17); variously supposed to be 
gnats, lice, fleas. 

.@rg7x Jewsn On Joshua vi. 1-3. 980 The Ciniphes were 
but little, yet they are reckoned among the great plagues of 
God. x609 Bust (Douay) Ps, civ, 3¢ And the cinifes in al 
their coastes, 1656 BLount Glossogr., Ciniphya gnat. 2662 
Sriwuincr.. Orig. Sacr, u, x. § 10 (ed. 3) 358 tn turning the 
dust into ciniphes [v.7. Ciphinies] (which we render lice), 
[Bailey has ‘ciniphes’.] 

Cinit, obs. form of ZmntrH, 

Cink(e, -foil, obs. form of Cinquy, -Fom. 

Cinnabar (sinaba1), Forms: 4 cynoper, 5 
cenopere, cynabare, 6-7 cinaper, 6-8 cinoper, 
7 cinnambre, sinaper, synaper, sinopre, cina- 
ber, sinabar, cinabre, cynnaber, 7-8 olunaber, 
7~9 cinabar, 7- cinnabar. [ad. OF, cinabre or 
L. cévnabaris, ad. Gr. xvafapt, a word of oriental 
origin: cf Pers. zazjifrah in same sense. (Cf. 
MHG. sizober.)] ; 

-L,, The red or crystalline form of mercuric sul- 
phide (Hg" S). Originally applied to native cin- 
nabar, a rhombohedral mineral, usually of adaman- 


_ tine lustre, the most important ore of mercury. 


' Airy 64 Cinnabar, which is the Ore of 


Hepatic cinnadar : a variety of native cinnabar of a liver- 
browa colour. - os oe 

1599 Haxcuyr Voy. IT. 229 Great quantitie of quicksilver 
and Cinaper. 1610 B, Jonson Adch. 1. iii, (1616) 6x6 You 
shall deale much, with mineralls .. argaile, ‘alkaly, Cinoper. 
1612 WooDALL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 227 Si 1S a 

ly medicine made half of_quick-silver, and half of 
Brimstone by Art of fire. 1635 Swan Spee. AZ. vi. (1643) 204 
Cinoper ., otherwise called Vermilion. | 168g Bortz Salud, 
uicksilver, 1727 
Braptey Faw. Dict.s.v. Bezoar Stone, Others use Cinoper, 
Antimony, and Quicksilver. 1838-43 ARNOLD Hist. Rome 
ITI, xlvii, 398 The cinnabar or sulphuret of quicksilver, of 
the famous mines of Almaden. 1863-72 Watrs Dict. Chezz. 
ILI. 9x2 Mercurie Sulphide .. exists both amorphous and 
crystallised ; in the former state it is black ; in the latter, it 
has a fine red colour and, constitutes the well-known pig- 
ment called ciznadar or vermittion. 

2. The same used as a pigment; VERMILION. 

31382 Wvetir $e, xxii, x4 [He] maketh cedre couples, and 
peynteth with cynoper [z386 with reed colour}. cxqzo 
Pallad. on Husb, xu, 118 Write oute whate’ thé list with 
cynabare, 1688 R, Hotme Armoury 1. 13 The colors .. 
sivarvy red, synaper, or lake color. 278 Fe Barny, Lect, 
Ayvé vi, (1848) 223 Blue, white, and black, with here and 
there perhaps a tincture of cinnabar. 1812 Davy Chév. 
Philos, 441 A cake of a fine red colour, called cinnabar, 
and known in commerce under the name of vermilion, 

+b. dvansf. A red colour like that of vermilion. 

2616 Drums. or Hawrn. Sov, xxvi, From th’ orient bor- 
rowing gold, from western skies Heavenly cinabre. 

3.: Chinabar of antimony: ‘name for sulphuret of 
antimony, which was formed during an old process 
for making butter of antimony, in which mercury 
was used’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

1674 R. Goprrey /74/, § 45, figek 29 To work he went on 
Gold and Mercury... conjoyn’d them with Antimony.. and 
firmly resolv'd, after he had made it into a Cinnabar that it 
should be Horizontal Gold. 1781 Cuampers Cyc, s.v. Cin- 
nabar of Antinony, a composition of mercury, common 
sulphur, and crude antimony, sublimed. -- - “ 
_*4. Dragon’s blood ; ‘Properly the red resinous 
juice of a tree, but formerly believed to be a mixture 
of Dragon’s -and:Elephant’s“blood. In this sense 
ieee in the Sr form, Ods. ° 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P,R,-xix. xxvii. (1495) 878. 1599 
Hakcovt Voy. U1. 11, 33 Sanguis Draconis (that is) Dragons 
blood, otherwise called Cinnabaris. 160r Hortanp.Piing 
IL 532 Cidnambre, which is the-mixed .bloud of their fel 
dragons. and mighty. elephants, 1607 Torseit Serfeits 
(1653) ne and their bloud is mi 
whereof the Ancients made their Cinnabaris.” . | - 

5. attrib. Vérmilion-coloured ; deep red or scarlet: 
So in contb..as cinnabar-ved, 0.7 : 


‘807 TLTHonson Chest. (ed. 3) IL, ag0 A precipitate of a | 


e: 
led -both: together, 
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dark cinnabar colour. ge mare in Daily Ted. 14 Dec., Of 
a dingy cinnabar tint. 2882 Gardez 23 Dec. 5533/1 Lip 
white, with a cinnabar botch on the disc. 

6. Cinnabar moth, collectors’ name of Calli- 
morphea Jacobua, a. British moth. 

Ginnabaric (sindbrerik), a. [£ prec. +-1¢.] 
=next, 
:Cinnabarine (sinabarsin, -in), 2. [f. as prec. 
+-InE, CE£F. cdzabariz, formerly cinabriz ‘red, 
ruddie (as Vermillion)’ Cotgr.] Consisting of, 
containing, or pertaining to, cinnabar. 

1685 Bove Salud. Air 1x The Soil containing these cin- 
nabarine veins, 133 Sprencnece in Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 


138 Cinnabarine Medicines were successfully applied. 1754 
Hoxuan ded, XLVILL 845 The cinnabarine preparation. 

Cinnaberous, @. Obs. rare—>.  [f. as pree. 
+-008.} Of or pertaining to cinnabar, 

1658 J. RowLann Moujfet’s Theat. Jus. 1127 Those places 
are ofa Cinnaberous quality, whence he conceives, that from 
the vapours rising from Cinnaber, the snow becomes red. 

- ¢Cinnabrian, a. Obs. rare—!, [Cf Cinna- 
BARINE.] Cinnabar-coloured. 

2668 Sir T. Browne IVorks (1880) L1I. 508 Fine cinna- 
brian tips of the wings, 

Cinnamate. Chem. [f.L. cinnam-um cinna- 
mon +-ATE.] A salt of cinnamic acid. Cinnamal 
=Cinnami¢ aldehyde, So Cinna‘mein = benzyl- 
cinnamate C,H, O,.C, H,, 2 constituent of Peru 
and Tolu balsams, etc. crystallizing in shining 
prisms, Ci‘nnamene, an aromatic hydro-carbon 
C,H, or Cp H;—-C, Hy (Lthenyl-benzene, phenyl. 
ethene), a very mobile and volatile colourless oil 
with a strong aromatic odour, obtained from cinna- 
mic acid, storax, or the resin of Peru balsam; also 
called Cinuamol, and Styro/, Cinname-nyl-, a 
formative of names of acids, formed from cinnamic 
aldehyde, as ctnnamenylacrylic, cinnamenylangeltc. 

‘Cinna'mic, of or pertaining to cinnamon, as in 
Cinnauntte acid, Cy If, 0,, or C, H;—C, H,0.OH 
(phenylacrylic acid), a wonatomic aromatic acid 
obtained by the oxidation of cinnamon oil; cézna- 
mie aldehide CU, OH, cinnamic alcohol Cy Hy, O 
etc. Cimnamide, the amide of cinnamyl C,H, 
O.H,N, a white crystalline substance. Ci-nna-~ 
myl, the aromatic monatomic radical, Cy H, O’, of 
cinnamic acid, etc. 

1838 T. THomson Chent. Org. Bodies 45 The cinnamate 
of silver. 3876 Harzey Alat, Afed, 458 The cinnamates 
are monobasic. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chim. 771_Cinnamene 
is a very eolils; colourless oil. rs Roe Elem, Chem. 
420 It oxidizes first to cinnamyl aldehyde and then to cin- 
namic acid, 1882 Nature XXIV. 229 Bertagnini, in 1856 
.. obtained cinnamic acid artificially from oi! of bitter 
almonds, 3869 Roscor Elewt, Chent. 419 Styrol, or Cin- 
namol, is found in liquid storax, 1838 T. Tuostson Chev. 

“Org. Bodtes 44 The of cinnamonic acid, to which they 


have given the name of cinnamoyl. 1876 Harvey Jui. 


Med. 457 Oil of cinnamon is composed of ciunamyl hydride. 
Cinnambre, obs. form of CiyNABAR. 
Cinnamite (sindmait), AZ. [f. CinnaM-onv 

+-11E.] An old name of Cinnamon-stone. 

1814 ALLEN Min. Nomen. 12, 

Cinnamomeous, @. rare. [f L. type *ein- 
nanome-ts +-0vs.] Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature or quality. of cinnamon. 

3851-60 in Mayne E.xf. Lex. 

* Cinnamomic, z. [f. L. cénnamdm-um (see 

next) +--10.] Of cinnamon: in Chem, =Crnwasiic. 
3837 Penny Cycl, VII. 178/2 When oil of cinnamon is 

exposed to oxygen gas..the result is the cinnamomic acid. 

Cinnamon (siniman), Forms: § synamom(e, 

oynamone, 5-6 sinamome,cynamum, 5-7 cyna- 

mome, 6 cinamom(e, cinnamum, cino-, eyno- 

mome, sinamon, (synemond, -mont), 6-7 

cynamom, syn-, cynamon, 6-8 cinamon, 7 

cinnamom, -mun, (-mond, cynament, cina-, 

synamond), 7- cinnamon. f[a. F. czunamome, 
also in 16th c. cisamonde, ad. L. césnamém-um, 

a, Gr. mvvapwpoyv. There was also a later Gr. 

kbvvapoy, whence L. cinnamon, cinnamum, to 

which the current Eng. form is, at least in part, 
due. - The Gr. was of Semitic origin= Heb. fi22P 
ginnamon, cinnamon.] . : 

_1. The inner bark of an East Indian tree’ (see 2), 

dried in the’sui, in rolls.or ‘quills’, and used as 2 

spice. It is of a characteristic yellowish brown 

colour, brittle, fragrant, and aromatic, and acts as 

a carminative and restorative. - | ae 
ox430 Lydc. Bochas vit. ix. (1834)'174.2, Sinamome, frank. 

ensence withal. «1460 J. ee Bh, Nurture, 133 in 

Babees Bk. (1868) 126 Looke bat your stikkes of synamome 

be thyn. 1535 CoverRpALe Prov. vii. 17 Myrre, Aloes and 

Cynamom. — £ceclus. xxiv. ig As y° Cynamon and Balmne, 

that hath so good a sauoure. zggx Turner Herbec/1, (2568) 

F ja, The smell of them is like cinnamum. xggs in W. H. 

Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 227 Item, for synemond...vjd. 

15x Wills § Inv. N. C. (1835) 1.'364, jib. of synemont vjs. 

‘x653 H. Cocan tr, Pinto's.Tyav, xxxiv. (1663) 137 ‘Cinna- 

mom, pepper,.cardamone. 1664 Perys Diary (x879) IIT. 1 

Take .. of Cynament, of. Nutmegg, of.éach halfe an ounce. 

-1830 Sir J.-Henscuet Stud. ‘Nak Phil. 83°If the tiose be 

held while we are-eating cinnamon;.we dliall perceive no 


CINNAMONTIG. 


difference between its flavour and that of-a deal shaving. 
1884 Cornh. Afag. 629 Paradoxical as it sounds to say so, 
cinnamon has really no taste at all, but only a smell, Afod. 
Seasoned with ground cinnamon, 

+b. Asa term of endearment. Oés. rare. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Afiller’s T. 513 My fayre bryd, my swete 
cynamome [v.7, cynamone}. ‘ 

Gc. White Cinnamon: the inner bark of Cas 
ella alba; see CANELLA 2. 

175i Cuasipers Cyc?., s. v. Cinnamon, White Cinnamon, 
which some call.,Winter’s bark, from the person’s name 
who first brought it into Pagianet r 

2. The tree which yields this bark, Cénnamonmum 
seylanicum, N.O. Lauraceae. Also applied to 
other trees, allied to, or in some way resembling 
the true cinnamon ; esf. Bastard ©., the Cassta, 
C. Cassia; Black C., the West Indian Pimenca 
acris; Mountain C., Cinnamodendron corticosum; 
Wild Cinnamon, Canella alba and Myrcia acris. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, RK. XV. Xxvi. (1498) 619 A 
shrubbe that growyth in Ynde and in Ethiopia. and hyght 
Cynamum. 15593 Epen Treat, Newe Jud. (Arb) 8 A great 
wood of Precious trees, some of Cinomome and Cassia, 
1681 R. Knox Hist, Ceylon 16 The third ‘Tree, which is the 
Cinnamon, 1789 Saunvers in Phil, Trans, LXXIX. 82 
Two species of the Laurus of Linnaus; one known by the 
name of the bastard cinnamon. 28538 R. Hocc Veger, 
Kingd, 352 Myrcia acris .. called in Jamaica Wild Cinna. 
mon or Wild Clove. . The leaves have a sweet aromatic smell 
resembling that of cinnamon. 

38. attrib. and as adj, Cinnamon-coloured. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2017/8 A Close-bodied Coat of Cina- 
mon colour, 1776 WitHErInG Bot. Arvangem. (1796) IV. 
244 Pileus cinnamon. 1844-57 G. Birp Urin, Deposits 
(ed. §) 183 A well-marked..cinnamon tint. 1868 Royis 
& Heaptanp Mat, Med, (ed. ? 614 The colour of the bark 
is a yellowish brown, now usually calted a Cinnamon colour. 
1870 Miss Broucuton Red as Rose 1. 53 Cochins, muffled 
in .. cinnamon feathers. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as cinnamon-bark, ~plant, 
| -lree; -eater (see quot.); -powder; -like adj.; also 

with names of colours, as cinnamon-brown, -red, 

-pellow ; cinnamon-coloured adj. (see 3); cinna- 

mon apple, an early variety of apple ; also a fruit 

of Surinam ; cinnamon fly, a fly used in angling ; 
einnamon-oil, or off of cinnamon, a sweet ato- 
matic yellow oil obtained from cinnamon-bark, 
cassia-bark, etc., consisting chiefly of cinnamic 
aldehyde ; + cinnamon-plum, a variety of plum ; 
cinnamon-root, Gerard’s name for the Plough- 
man’s Spikenard (/zula Conyza); + cinnamon 
«Tose, a species of rose (2. cinnamontea); cinna- 
mon-sedge, the Sweet Rush, dcorus Calamus 

(Britten & Holland); cinnamon-stone, a name 

given to various brown and qeley kinds of garnet, 
i ésg. to a cinnamon-coloured variety from Ceylon ; 
cinnamon-suet (see quot.); cinnamon-water, 
an aromatic beverage prepared from cinnamon. 

1664 EveLyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 210 July.. Fruits in Prime 
+.*Cinnamon Apple. 1796 STEDMAN Ststname IL, xxvii. 
312 A kind of fruit called in Surinam powsme de canelle, or 
cinnamon-apple. x8rz A. T. Triomson Lond. Disp, (1818) 
224 *Cinnamon bark is astringent, cordial, and tonic. 1797 
Bewicx Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 18 The back and coverts of 
the wings are bright *cinnamon brown, spotted with black. 
1679 Triad R, Langhorn 56 He was in a *Cinamon-coloured. 
Suit. 1828 Starx Zden. Nat. Hist. 1. 57 Fur gray brown 
aboves cinnamon-coloured below. 1729 ScHEUCHZER in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVI, 105 A certain kind of wild Doves, 
which from their feeding on the Fruit of the Cinnamon- 
Tree, they call *Cinnamon-eaters. 1867 F, Francis Angling 
vi. {rBdo} 236 ‘The *Cinnamon.. fly is one .. of the Phryga- 
uldg. 1868 Rovte & Heaptano J/ad. Afed. (ed. 5) 617 Ali 
sorts of *cinnamon-like plants. 1838 T. Tuomson Chea, Org. 
Bodies 43 Two varieties of oil of cinnamon occur in com. 
merce, 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 818 Cinnamic Acid is 
also produced by oxidation of *cinnamon-oil, 1664 Every 
Kal. Hort. (1729) 210 Fruits in me .. *Cinnamon-Plum, 
1882 Garden 15 Apr. 246/2 Flowers .. spotted with *cinna- 
mon-red. 1897 Gerarp Herbad (Britt. & Holl.), In English 
it [Inula Conyza] may be called the *cinamom-roote. 664 
Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 208 June ... Flowers in Prime .. 
Selder, and *Cynomon Roses. 3879 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Feb, 136 The mouldie mosse.. My *Sinamon smell too much 
annoieth. 1805 Jameson Azz, II. 527 One new species .. 
denominated “cinnamon stone. 1868 Dana Jin. 266 Cin- 
namon-stone .. included a cinnamon-coloured variety [of 
gornet] from Ceylon. 1868 Rovie & Heap.anp Hat. Med. 

13 From the ripe fruits a fatty substance called *cinnamon 
suet is expressed. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 78 *Cynamum 
tre, sixamtus. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guintee 338 A wild 
cinnamon tree, growing upon the coast of Malabar. . 18; 
Veg. Subst. Food 344 The cinnamon-tree attains to the 
Height of twenty feet. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 15 
Give him some *cinamom water, his conscience hath a cold 
Stomacke, 1634 A dthorf JTS, inSimpkinson Washingtons 
(2860) Introd, 63 To a woman 2 dayes disstilling cinamon 
water 00 00 06, 1700 Concreve Way of World. vii, Bring 
two dishes of chocolate and a glass of cinnamon-water. 


_ Ginnamoned, fa. A472. Spiced, flavoured, etc. 
with cinnamon. a 

@x844 Beckrorp. (Fitzedward Hall.) a? 
> Ginnamonic (sinimgnik), ¢. [f. as prec. + 
“1d.] Of or. yesembling cinnamon; in Chen. 
“= CINNAMOMIO, CINNAMEC. . 
_ 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies-44 Oxygen gas is 
fapidly absorbed by oil of cinnamon. .and an acid is formed 
to which Dumas and Peligot have given the name of cinna- 
monic acid. 3868.Rovte & Heaprasp Afat. Aled, 615 
Its grateful aroma and spicy’cinnamonic taste. 53 
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CINNYL. 


Ginny] (sinil). Chem. [f Crmw(axon+-v1.] | 


The radical, C,H, of Cinnylic (= Crvnantic) 
. alcohol. . ; 

1879 Watts Dict, Chem. 1. 992 Cinnylic alcohol forms 
beautiful silky needles, having a sweet taste and an agree- 
able odour of hyacinths. 

Cinomome, obs. form of CLNNAMON. 

Cinoper, obs. form of Crswanan. 

Cinople, var. of Susovnr, Obs. 

Cinosure: see CYNOSURE. 

Cing: see CrrQuE. ‘ 

Cinquain (sinkéi'n). rare. [a. F. céngquain 
collection of five, stanza of five lines, f cizg five. 
Cf. Quatram.] ‘A collection or company of five. 
* a, Ml. (See quot.) Oés. = 

agrz Military § Sea Dict., Cinguain, an ancient Order of 


Battle, to draw up s Battalions, so that they may make 
thres Lines, a Van, Main Body, and Body of Reserve. 
b. A stanza of five lines. 
1882 J. Payne roox WVés, II. 205 One of Sher Kan’s boon- 
companions. .reciting the following cinquains. 


+Cinquangle, cinkangle. Ods. [f.F.cing 


five+ANGLE.] A pentagon. Hence Cinquangled, a. 

358 Recorve Pathw, Knowl, 1. Defin., Figures of .v. 
sydes, other v. corners, which we may call cinkangles, 
whose sydes partlye are all equall as in A, and those are 
counted ruled cinkeangles. 1587 Recorpe Whetst. Ciij, Tri. 
angulare, Quadrate, Cinkeangeled, Siseangeled. 589 Ive 
Fortif, 6 Neither is the cynqueangle to be chosen. 

+Cinguanter. Ods. Also 7 sincaunter, 
sinkanter, cinque-cater, cinque-and-quater, 8 
cincater, cinquater, [app.f. F. cingzante fifty: 
but in certain uses, itseems to have been associated 
with cégue at dice.] 

1. A man of fifty; an old stager. 

161x Cotcr., Rocard, a hoarse mouldichaps, an ouer- 
worne sincaunter, one that can neither whinnie, nor wag 
the taile. a 1624 Br. M. Surres Servt, (1632) 158 This is a 
very pleasing speech to some old Cinque-Caters. _ 1675 
Cotton Burlesque upon Burl_173(D.) Take pity, prithee, 
Upon a poor old Cinque and Quater, Had paid for playing 
the Creator. 1922-1 BaiLey, Cincater, Cinguater, a 
Man aged Fifty Years 

2. (See quot.) 

1617 Cotins Def. bp. Ely u. x. 410 He would coniure 
you into a boote, or into a bench-hole for your labour, like 
a sawcy Sinckanter. a1 ACKSON Creed x. xix. Wks. 
1X. 113 One Volanerius an old sinkanter, or gamester and 
scurrilous companion by profession. f : 

Cinque, cing (sijk). Forms: 3~7 sink, cink, 
4-5 eynk, 4-7 sinke, 5-7 synk(e, 5-7 cinke, 6 
sinque, cynque, 6-7 cing, 6- cinque. [a. OF. 
cink, cine, mod.¥. cing (=Pr. cine, It. cingue)s— 
L. gueingze five.) 

1. The number five, as marked on dice; a throw 


in which the die turns up five. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. 7. 325 Seuene is my chaunce and 
thyn is cynk & treye [v.7. fyue and pre). 1509 Banchay Shyp 
of Folys (1874) 1. 295 Thoughe sys or pyake them fayle The 
dyse oft renneth upon the chaunce of thre. xg77 B. Gooct: 
Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 103 b, Set them..in order like the 
Sinke upon a Die. 1642 Futrer Holy & Prof, St. 1, xviii. 
116 France and Italy are like a die, which hath no points 
betwixt sink and ace, Nobility and Pesantry. 2708 Mort- 
TEUx Rabelads Vv. X. (1737) ¥, inques, Quaters, ‘Leys, and 
Duces. 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hoyle (Warne) 142 
[Backgam.], Throwing either quatre, cinque or six. 

2. 2, ‘The name given by change-ringers to 
changes on eleven bells, probably from the fact 
that five pairs of bells change places in order of 
ringing in each successive change’ (Dict. A/as.). 

1872 Extacompe Belfs Ch, iii, 41 They .. rang a course of 
cinques on hand-bells. . 7 

3. Phr. Zo se¢ af cingue and sice: ? to expose 
to great risks, to be reckless about. Cinque oe- 


posts, posts: the five senses (cf. Cinque Ports 2). 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 44 Greit folie to set on synk 
and syss, The greit honour befoir the Romanis wan. 1568 
Like Will to Like in Hazl, Dodsley U1. 346 My sword, my 
buckler, and all at sink and cise. ‘ 1607 Torsett Four7. 
Beasts (1658) 137 Our Countrymen .. : 
of life, setting all at cinque and sice. _ 1649 Winter Dream 
in Hart. Alise, V1. 203 (D.), I was fallen ay asleep ; 
the cinque-out-posts were shut up closer than usually, 1660 
Howe. Parly Beasts 32 (D.) As i€ the cing-posts (my five 
outward senses) had been trebly lockt up. 

4. Comb, }cinque-petal, a flower with five 
petals; cinque-point (Backgammon), the filth 
point from the end ‘on either side of the board ; 
+cinque-points, the ‘five points’e. g. of Calvinism; 
cinque-spotted a., having five spots. See also 
Crnaurrorn, Crnquerace, Cinque Ports, 

rgts J. Periver in Phil, Trans, XXIX. 278 Planta fi. 
pertapetalo, *Cinquepetals. 1664 H. More Syxopsis 
Propjt, Pref. to‘Rdr. zor Her moderation in the *cing- 
points, her perfect freeness from all manner of ps Ser sa 
and imposturous opinions. 1778 T. Jones Hoyle's Gaines 
Jinpr. 16x ‘To secure your own or your Adversary *Cinque 
Point. 1870 Harpy & Wane Afod. Hoyle (Warne). 141 
(Backgant.| the first most advantageous throw is aces, as it 
+,secures the cinque point in your inner table. 16xx SHAKs. 
Cyméb. 11. it, 38 On her left brest A mole *Cinque-spotted, 
"Gh Coenipcr Bigg. Lit. 60 A. .cinque-spotted shadow. 

inque-and-quater, cinque-cater: sce 
CINQUANTER, ; . 

Cinquecentist (t{ipkwetfentist). [ad. Ital. 

cinguecentista (pl. -2stz), £. cénguecento; see next. 


for their carelessness - 
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In mod. F. cinguecentiste.] An (Italian) artist or 
writer of the cinquecento period. : 

31871 Farrar Witn. Hist. iii. 121 The foul poetry of the 
Srocueceniie 1885 Edin. Rev. Jan. 4x The Cinquecent- 
ists hunted patiently below the stratum of wreckage. 

. i Cinquecento (ifnkwetfento). [Ttal. = five 
hundred ; but here short for mel cingue cento 1800.) 

A term applied in Italy to the 16th century (15—), 
and to that style of art and architecture, character- 
ized by a reversion to classical forms, which arose 
about 1500. Also aétirzb. ns 

1760 Gotpss. Ci#. IV, xxxiii, He showed us one [intaglio} 
-+ which he thought to be an antique, but my governor .- 
soon found it to be an arrant cinque cento. 1842 W. Sratp- 
nc Italy § It, [si, 11. aot Titian .. was the last survivor 
of the great painters in the cinquecento, as the Italians call 
the sixteenth century. 1847 Linpsay Ch, Avi. 1, 38 
Till the fifteenth century, when Latin, Lombard, and 
pointed architecture all went down before the revived 
antique or cinquecento. 1866 Reader 6 Jan. 20/1 The 
great cinquecento artists. 1876 Gwir Archit., Cingue- 
cento Architecture ..In France. called Style Frangois 
premier, and Renaissance; and in England the Revival, 
and Elizabethan. . 4 : . 

Cinguefoil, cingfoil (si:nkfoil), sd. and a. 
Forms: § sinkfoil, (qwynfoile), 5-6 synkfoil(e, 
6 cinkfoly, -ie, cinfoly, cinkfoile, (cinkefield), 
cinafile, cinquefole, (cintfoyle), sinke-, synke-, 
sinckefoyle, 6-7 cinke-, cinquefoile, -foyle, 7 
einkfoil, sinkefoile, (sinkfield), 7-9 cingfoil, 
7— cinquefoil. [£ OF, type *ezz&foil, mod.F. 
quintefeutlle (quintefoil in Alphita, 15th ¢.), cor- 
resp. to L. gudnguefolium, {. guingue five + 

Joliun leaf] 

A. sb. 1. The plant Potentilla reptans (N.O. 
Rosacex), with compound leaves each of five leaf- 
lets. Also used of other species with similar leaves, 
and as a book-name for the whole genus. 

1545 RaynoLp Byrth Man.81 Take of cinkefoyle the leues 
and rotes. 1g62 Turner Herbal (1568) 1. 110 b, Quinque- 
folium is named in English Cinkfoly, or fyvefyngred grasse, 
or herb fyvelefe. 1573 Tusser //1sd. (1878) 97 Necessarie 
herbes to growe in the garden for Physick..Cingfile. 1580 
Hotzypanp Treas, Fr. Tong, Quintefucille..on Hearbe 
called Cinkefield. 1589 Greene Afenaphon (Arb.) 36 There 
growes the cintfoyle, and the hyacinth. 1676 Houses //iad 
(1677) 33 Upon lote and cinquefoil feeding. 3858 R. Hoac 
Veget. Kingd. 304 The efoils. numbering nearly two 
hundred species. 1863 S. B. Gou.p /cc/and 332 Sprinkled 
with the orange Alpine cinquefoi). 

b. Marsh i haa = Comarum palustre, 

1793 G. Wnite Seléornue (ed. Wood) u. xl. 265, I found 
Comarune palustre..or marsh cinque foil. 

2. An ornamental design resembling the leaf of 
cinque-foil. Ods. exc. as in b and c. 

ia E. E. Wills (2882) 56 Six saucers of siluere werkid 
with a sink foil vnder be brerde3. 1448 [Vill of Blackett 
(Somerset Ho.), A basyn with the qwynfoile with the ewer: 
1534 in Peacock Lug, Ch. Furniture (1866) 193 A hantynge 
horne harnesid with siluer with a bukkill & xviii barres 
& a synkfoile. 

b. As a charge in Heraldry. 

1g92 Wyr.ey Ariutori¢ 88 In siluer shield a cinquefoil 
Dluc. 1864 Boutett Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xi. 71 In the 
early Rolls the cingfoil and the six-foil are used without 
any distinction, : i 

@. Arch. An ornament used in the Pointed style, 
consisting of five divisions or ‘leaves’ formed by 
the spaces between a series of cusps, inscribed in a 
pointed arch or in a circular ring. Hence céngue- 
Joil-headed adj. ‘ 

3816 Gentil, Mag. LXXXVI. 1. 222 The window .. is 
divided by two mullions into three cinquefoil-headed lights. 
1849 Freeman Archit, 428 With. .the cinguefoil, and even 
the actual pointed horse-shoe arch. 1876 Gwier Archit. 
Giloss., The cinquefoil, when inscribed in a circle, forms a 
rosette of five equal leaves having an open space in the 
middie, the leaves being formed by the open spaces. 

B. avy. [=L. Epes a dare | =next, 

1420 Pallad. on Husb,- wt. 656 Nowe betes sowe, and 
synk or quater foil Transplaunte. 1688 R, Home A ewoury 
tt. go/t The Cinquefoile Avens hath the leaf divided into 5 
parts. 1949 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 143 The Rays on the 
upper Part forming a beautiful cinquefoil Figure.~ 1826 J. 
Saurn Panorama Se. & lr I. 139 In many doors, a trefoil 
and even cinquefoil feathering is used. . 

Ci-nquefoiled, a. [f prec.+-ED.] Furnished 
with cinquefoils, cinquefoil-shaped. 


1823 Rurrer Fonthill 73 A single panel, cinque-foiled at . 


both ends. 1853 Ruskin Stoves Ven. L. ti, § 6.17 Entirely 
conventional in its cinquefoiled lobes. 

+ Cinguepace (si'nkapéis), sb. Obs. Forms: 6 
cinquepasse, cinquopas(se, sinkapace, 6-7 
sinquepace,, 7 einquepace, cinque-a-pace, 
cinqu-a-pace, sinke-a-pace. [In 16th c. cingue- 
pas=T, cing five fas paces. Littré has cig pas ct 
trots visages [ic. five paces and three faces} sorie 
@ancienne danse.) . 

A kind of lively dance much used for some time 
before and after 1500, From the name it is in- 
ferred that ‘the steps were regulated by the num- 
ber five’ (Nares) ; and its identity with the gad/ard 
appears to be established by a passage referring to 
the latter in Sir J, Davis's Poem on Dancingst. lxvii, 

‘ Five was the number of the music’s feet Which still the 


dance did with five paces meet.’ , 
exg70 Tuynne Pride § Lozed, (x841) 52 Or of his daunce 


CION. . 


observed cinquopas .. His wyfe Mycholl ne Jiked of the 
grace. xg8z Rich Farewell Milit. Profess. (1846) 4 Our 
liardes are so curious .. so full of trickes and tournes, * 
that he whiche hath no more but the plaine sinque-pace, 
is no better accoumpted of then a verie bongler.  x594 
Prat Jewell Ho.1. Divers New Exp. 40 Breake off.in the 
midst ofa rough Cinquepasse. 1596 Haninoton dol. Ajax, 
They descanted of thenew Faerie Queene. .and the greatest 
fault they could find in it was that the last verse disordered 
their mouthes, and was like a tricke of seventeene in: a‘ 
sinkapace. i599 Suaxs, Auch Ado u. i. 77 Then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque- 


- pace faster and faster, till he sinkes into his graue. _x60x 


— Twel. N.1. iii. 139. 1637 Nasses AMierocosnt. in Dods- 
eh . Pi, IX. 143 Now do your sinque pace cleanly. 
x Cruverann Char. Lond. Diuri. 30 Twiss blows the 
Scotch pipes, and .. Puts on the traces, and treads Cin-qu- 
pace {z6sz Cinqu-a-paice 5 “41 cinque-a-pace]. 

+ Cinguepace, z. . .[f prec.] To dance 
@ cinguepace. 

1g8z Mutcasrer Positions xvi. (1887) 73 For feare they be 
ans when they daunce.. or rather siciake downe Tght 
when they should cinguopasse. 3 

Cingue Ports. [In 13th c. siuk gors repr. 
OF. civk pors, Latin gutngte fortis, five ports. ] 

A group of sea-ports (originally five, whence the 
name) situated on the south-east coast of England, 
and having jurisdiction along the coast con- 
tinuously from Seaford in Sussex, to Birchington 
near Margate, including also Faversham, which 
have existed as an incorporation from an early 
period of English history. a 

The five ‘Ports’ are in order of precedence Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, Romney, Hithe, to which were added in 
very early times the ‘Ancient Towns’ of Rye and Win- 
chelsea, with all the privileges of ‘ Ports’. Several of these 
have detached ‘Members’, of which Seaford, Pevensea, 
Fordwich, Folkstone, Faversham, Lydd, Tenterden, Deal, 
and Margate, are ‘Corporate Towns’ with the same juris- 
diction and municipal functions as the parent Ports. « 

In ancient times the Cingue Ports furnished the chief 
part of the English navy, in return for which they had 
many important privileges and franchises. These were 
mostly abolished by the Reform Act of 1832 and the Cor- . 
poration Act of 835. The Lord Wardenship is now chiefly 
an honorary dignity, and is usually conjoined with that of 
Governor of Dover Castle. Sec Vol. I of the Census Re- 
turns for 1872, and M. Burrows Cinque Ports. 

1191 Carta 27 Mar., an. 2 Rich. I, in Cooper Winchelsea 
(1850) 64 Non..aliter quam Barones de Hastingiis ct de 
guingue ortibus placitant. rz97 R. Grouc, (1724) 515 Sir 

Tuber de Boru .. & the sink pors scarseliche Reg ssipes 
eiztetene, & geue hom bataile in the se. 1598 Haxcuyr 

‘ay. 1. 18 Which. .at the first gaue..to all the residue th 
name of Cinque Ports, 1613 Suaxs. Hew. VIL, wv. i. 49. 
1614 Setoen Titles Hon. 216 In Matthew Paris ,. it is 
reported that the Barons of the Cinqueports carried the 
Canopie ouer the King, as their ancient right is. 1640-4 
Opex Part, in Rushw. Hést. Coll. um. (1692) I. 1 Sach 

nights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and Barons of the Cinque- 
Ports, as were return’d. 1858 Lonew. Birds of Pass, (1865) 
261 As if to summon from his sleep the Warden And Lord 
of the Cinque Ports. 1873 J. Lewis Digest Census of 1871, 
24 The Court of Shepway, the Supreme Court of the Cinque 
Ports, is so named from the place near Hythe where .. 
it was gencrally held. . : 

b. Used for ‘ barons of the Cinque Ports’. - 

3613 Suaxs. Hen, VIII, w. i. 20 The Order of the Coro- 
nation .. 8 A Canopy, borne + Sana of the Cinque-Ports, 
vnder it the Queene in her Robe. . 

+2. fg. Applied to the five senses. Ods. 

1633 D. Rlocers) 7 reat. Sacraments ii. 7 She [conscience] 
--keeps the cinque ports, the out-lets and in-lets of the 
heart and life. 1676 Husnarp Hafpfpin. People 12 The 
Cinque-ports of the senses in and about the head. 

+b. ? The gates or outlets*of.a town. Obst 

€ 1600 Tinzon, I walked through the byewayes of the towne, 
‘The Schooles, the Cinqucports, the markett places. 

+3. Cinque-port: a kind of fishing net (sce 
quots.). “Also Cingie-port net. Obs. 

oF Puiurs Cinque Port, a sort of Fishing Net, so 
call’d from thd fiue entrances intoit. 2753 Cuanonas Cyed, 
Supp. s.v. Net, Cingne-fort Net, in fishery, a name given 
toa sort of square net, resembling a cage, and having five 
entrances into It. . 

4. attrib, (in form Cingeeaport), 

3995 Chrou, in Ann, Reg. phe He sat iu parliament as a 
Cinque port baron, 3888 M. Burrows Cinque Ports iii. 59 
Inconsistent with his [Edw. the Confessor's] Cinque Port 
policy. did, iv. 62 The Charter of 6 Edward I (1278) is 
the palladium of the Cinque Port liberties, . 

Cintre (sitnter), Arch, rare. [a. T. cdnéve in 
same sense (16the. in Littré), along with a cognate 
vb, cinirer, of, med.L. eduérune (13th c. Littré), It. 
centina and centinare. Of uncertain origin ; sec 
Littré and Diez ; the latter suggests a L. cineturdare, 
to girdle or gird. The F. word was perhaps the 
actual source of CENTRE sense 13, and its deriva- 
tives, though these have been in Eng. merged in 
centre (L. centrum), under which .it appears in all 
the architectural works examined, exc. in Elmes.] 
The centre or centering of a bridge or arch. 

(1440 Pramg. Pary.78 Cynter or masunry (cyynt of 
masonrye 1499), cintorium.]  Ibid., 436 Syyntyr of .ma- 
sonrye [X. sintyr of masonry, 1499 syyntir of masunry), 
sinctorinm [2499 cingatoriuni), 3826 PEs Dict. Arts, 
Cintre ..the timber framing erected .. between piers, to 
support voussoirs. .of an arch while building. 

{} Gion, (sai'an), [Gr. «fev a column, the uyula.] 

a. An old name for the aula. 
181x Hoorer Afed. Dict. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. , 
b. ‘The septum between thenostrils’(S..S. Zex.). 


\ effra, cifera, ciphra, f. Arab. jf 


CIONOTOME. 


Cion, obs. form of Saton. - 
Cionotome (seienotoum). [f. Gr. «lav, rlov-os- 
the uvule + 7op-és cutting, f. répvew to cut.] Seerg: 
An instrument for excising 2 portion of the uvula: 
3874 Kuicur Dict. Mech. 1. 5533/2. : 
Cionotomy (sciongtdmi). [f. Gr. xlov + -70- 
pug cutting.] Excision of the uvula (Syd. Sac. Lex.). 
Ciopine; Ciper, obs. ff. CHornre, Cypress. 
Cipher, cypher (sei'foz). Forms: 4sipher,-re, 
6 cyfer, -re, cifer, -ra, -re, ciphre, -ra, sypher, 
-re, ziphre, (scypher), 6-7 cyphar, 7 eyphre, ci- 
phar, zifer, 6- cypher, cipher. [a. OF. gyre, 
cyfre (mod.¥, chifre)=Sp. Pg. It. ctfra, med-L. 
¢ifr the arith- 


metital symbol ‘zero’ or ‘nought’ (written in 
Indian and Arabic numeration ,), a subst. use of 
the adj. ¢4/r ‘empty, void ’, f. gafara to be empty. 
The Arabic was simply a ttanslation of the Sanscrit 
name siuya, literally ‘ empty ’.] 

1. An arithmetical symbol or character (0) of no 
value by itself; but which increases or decreases 
the value of other figures according to its position. 
When placed after any figure or series of figures in 
a whole number it increases the value of that figure 
or series tenfold, and when placed before a figure 
in decimal fractions, it decreases its value in the 


same proportion. 

1399 LANGL. Rich, Redeles w, 53 Than satte summe, as 
siphre doth in awgrym, That noteth a place, and no thing 
availith. ¢xq00 Test. Love m (1560) 286b/1 Although a 
sipher in augrim have no might in signification of it selve, 
xg he yeveth power in signification to other. 1547 J. 

arnison Zxhort. Scottes 229 Our presidentes. .doo serue 
but as Cyphers in Algorisme, to fill the place. «1593 H. 
Sontu Ser72. (1622) 310 You are. .like cyphers, which supply 
a place, but signifie nothing. 1612 Suais. Wint. 7-1. 11. 6 
Les Cypher (Vet standing in rich place) | multiply With 
one we thanke you, many thousands moe, goe before 
it. 1660 Mitton Free Comsmw. 429 Only like a great 
Cypher set to no purpose before a long row of other signi- 
ficant Figures. 1718 J. CHamBerLayne edig. Philos. 
(2930) I. xvi. § 22 With 39 ogee or Cyphers following. 
28or-z5 Mar. Epcwortn Fras (ed. a) ITE, 143 It was said 
, that all Cambridge scholars call the cipher aught and all 
Oxford scholars call it nought, 1827 Hutton Course Math. 

+I, 4 The first nine are called Significant Figures, as dis- 
Rageane from the cipher, which is of ii quite insig- 
nificant. . 

+b. The zero-point, or zero, of a thermo-. 
meter. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 475 The range of the quick. 
silver ..is between the 24th degree below, and the zosth 
degree above cypher. %, 

. fig. A- person who fills a place, but is of 
no importance or worth, a nonentity, a ‘mere 
nothing’, : 

1879 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 46 If one be hard in conceluing 
they pronounce him a dowlte. .if without speach, a Cipher. 
1639 Futter Holy War wv. (1840) 54 At this day the 
Roman emperor is a very cipher, without power or profit 
in«Rome. 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 1, 252/1 The 
tribunes’ office, which has made ciphers of the consuls. 1844 
H. H. Wuson Brit. India I. 259 The Raja was a cypher: 
the Dewan usurped the whole power. 1832 THACKERAY 
Esnond 1, iii. (1876) 24 To the lady and lord rather—his 
lordship being little more than a cypher in the house. 

b. of things. : 

1603, Suaxs. Meas. for MM, u. ii. 39 Mine were the verie 
Cipher of a Function To fine the faults..And let goe by the 
Actor. 1844 Lp,, Broucuam Brit. Const. viii, (86a) 105 

o The impotent estate being reduced to a ciphery'is as if it 
had no existence, a 

3. In an extended sense, applied to all the 
Arabian numerals ; a numeral figure; 4 number. 

1ggo Patscr. 684/2, I reken, I counte by cyfers of agrym. 
1640 Recorbe, etc. Gr. Artes, Of those ten (figures) one 
doth signifie nothing .. and is privately called a Cypher, 
though all the other sometime be likewise named. 16: 


xvi. i. 92, I remember to have seen ‘150 millions’ loosely 
given as the exaggerated cipher. 1875 Renouf’s Egypt. 
Gram. 13 Numbers are almost always expressed by means 
of ciphers. 2 % 

+4. gen. A symbolic character, a hieroglyph. 

1533 Exvor Cast, Helthe (x541) Aiv, They wolde have 
deuysed a strange syphre or fourme of letters, wherin they 
wold have writen their science. 1555 Fardle Facions 1. iv. 
40 Yeat ware not their Letters facioned to ioyne together in 
sillables. like otirs, but Ziphres, and shapes of men and of 
beastes. 1614 Raeicn Hist, World(J.) In succeeding times 
this wisdom began to be written in ciphers and characters, 
and letters bearing the form of creatures. 

+b. An astrological sign or figure, Obs. 

1g90 Spenser J. Q. in, ii, 45 May learned be by cyphers, 
or-by Magicke’might. 1664 Butter A/zd. u, mt. 988 He, 
circles draws, and squares, With ciphers, astral characters. 

Jig. 1841-44 Emerson “ss. Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 225 
abe eye --is the highest emblem in the cipher of the 
world. Be Naat Se eae ee 

5. A secret of- disguised manner of writing, 
whether by- characters arbitrarily invented (app. 
_the earlier method), or by an arbitrary use of letters 

or characters in other than their ordinary sense, 
by making: single- words stand ‘for sentences or 


phrases, or by other conventional methods intel- 


. a Priest maie marrie. 


- 421] 


ligible only to those possessing the key; a crypto- 
graph. Also anything written in cipher, and the 


key to such a : 

xg28 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. Ref I. No. 48. 92 We 
think not convenient to write them, but only in cipher. 
1587 Fiesune Cont. Holinshed UI, 1371/1 Letters betweene 

em were alivaies written in cipher. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, 1. xvi. § 6 The kinds of ciphers. .are many, accord- 
ing to the nature or rule of the infolding, borsey aria 
key-ciphers, doubles, etc. 1632 Every Afem. (2857) 1. 289, 
J had also addresses and cyphers, to correspond with his 
Majesty and Ministers abroad. 1748 Hantigy Observ. Man 
1. i. 15 We admit the Key of a Cypher to be a true one, when 
it explains the Cypher completely. 28:2 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Dis. TX. 235 We have deciphered the letter 
sent and it goes back to you with the key of the cipher. 


1839-57 Atison Hist, Exvofe VIII, lii. § 5. 293 Intercepting 
some of the correspondence in cipher, 1 RDON in 


Standard 24 Feb., Cypher letter.. which I cannot de- 
cypher, for Colonel Stewart took the cypher with him. 

+ bd. Ciphers: Shorthand; =CHaracrers 3 b. 

xsqx Exyor Z#age Gor. 28 Secretaries or clerkes.. in 

briefe notes or syphers made for that purpose, wrate euery 
woorde that by those cow lours was spoken. 1670 
Hacker Ads. Williams 1. 82 (D.) His speeches were much 
heeded, and taken by divers in ciphers. 

C. fig. ; 

@ 1674 CLARENDON S27v. Leviath. (2676) 12 To open the 
cipher of other mens thoughts. 1 B. Taytor Poems 
Orient, L’Envoi, 1 found among the children of the Sun 
The cipher of my nature, pee 

6. An intertexture of letters, esp. the initials of a 
name, engraved or stamped on plate, linen, etc. ; a 
literal device, monogram ; nowesp. used of Turkish 
or Arabic names so expressed. 

2631 Massincer Beleeve as You List v. ii, Pull out the 
stone, and under it you shall finde My name, and cipher I 
then usde, ingraven. a x672 Woop Life (x848) 87 note, Above 
(the portrait] is his cypher. 1764 Harmer Observv. x1x. x. 
425 The Emir’s flourish or cypher at the bottom, signifying, 
‘The poor, the abject Mchemet, son of Turabeye’. “1824 
J. Jounson 7yfogr. I. 348 At the end is Caxton's cypher on 
a white ground. Mod. Turkish coins bearing no device 
except the Sultan’s cipher. 

7. The continuous sounding of any note upon an 
organ, owing to the imperfect closing of the pallet 
or valve without any pressure upon the correspond- 
ing key. 

1779 Burnzy Infant Music. in Phil. Trans. UXEX. 198 
He weak: the springs of two keys at once, which, by 
preventing the valves of the wind-chest from closing, occa- 
sioned a double cipher. W.S. Rocustro AZendelssohn 
xil. 82 During the course of the Fantasia .. a long treble A 

in to sound on the swell..We well remember whispering 
to Mr. Vincent Novello ..‘It must be a cypher’. 

8. attrib. and in Comb., as cipher bishop (sense 2) ; 
cipher-letter, -telegram, -wrtting, etc. (sense 5) ; 
cipher-key, the key to writings in cipher; 
+ cipher-tunnel, a false or mock chimney. 

1649 Mitton Zikon, Wks. (2738) 1. 377 That foolish and 
self-undoing Declaration of twelve *Cypher Bishops. 1872 
‘Tennyson Gareth § Lynette 64 A red And *cipher face of 
rounded foolishness. “283x Cartyre Sart. Res. (1858) 20 
Laughter: the *¢! a key, wherewith we decipher the 
whole man! 1880 Brit, Post. Guide 242 *Cypher tele; s 
are those containing series or groups of figures or letters 
having a secret meaning’ or words not to be found in a 
standard dictionary. Fusver Ch. Hist.v. tii, § 46 The 
device of *Cypher Tunnels or mock-Chimneys meerly for 
uniformity of building. 

Cipher (sei:fex), ». Forms see sb. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. zntr. To use the Arabic numerals in the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic; to work the elementary rules 
of arithmetic; now chiefly a term of elementary 
education. 

1530 Patscr. 485/1 I cyfer, I acompte or reken by algor- 
isme. 1598 Fiorio, Zi/rare, to cifre or cast account. 1633 
Massincer Grardéan 1 i, Let him know Nomore than how 
to cipher well. 1770 Gotosm. Des. Vidi, 208 Twas certain 
he could write and cypher too. 1868 M. Parrison Academ. 
Ong. 64 All children should learn to read, write, and cipher, 

‘b. trans. To work out arithmetically, 

1860 Hotanp Afiss Gilbert ii. 45, The manufacturer ci- 
phered it with his eyes on the ceiling. _ : 

e. To calculate, cast in the mind, think out. 


(U.S. collog.) : 
1837-40 Hatrsurton Clochi2. (1862) 18 The constable had 
a writ agin him, and he was cyphering a good while how he 
should catch him, 3847 Emerson Kefr. Alen, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 368 Bonaparte superadded to this mineral 
and animal force, insight and generalization .. as if the sea 
and land had taken flesh and tocipher. 1882 Mark 
Twas Roughing It xv. (Hoppe), She puzzles her brain 

to cipher out some scheme for getting it into my hands. 
2. To express by characters of any kind; esd. to 
write in cipher or cryptogram. : 
1563-87 Foxe Acts ¢ Mon. (1596) 1074/1 Not onlie the 
Priests that marrie, but them also that sate or cypher that 
i 3585-78 Coorer Thesaurus, Notis 

scribere, to cipher. x94 Brunpevie Exerc. v. vi. (ed 


at nation so¢ver. might pronounce im his Hg Aare, Tl 
-even as it were Cipherd. 1630 Haywarp Edw. VI, is 
notes he cyphered with greeke characters to the end that 
they who waited on him should not read them. x: z 
Jounson Lives Posts, Cowley, Hewas ved. .in cypher- 
ing and _decyphering the:letters. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 
II. 1. iii; Letters go in cipher,—one of -them .. hard to 
decipher ; Fersen having cipbered it in haste. ~ et Sate 
oe Y 8. -ge#. To express, show forth, make manifest 
by any outward signs, portray, delineate. Const. 
Sorth, out. Obs. oe thee of , 


CIPIER. 


2383 Srurszg Anat. Abuses (1877) 26 You do well to request 
me to cipher foorth vnto you parts of those great abuses, 
1590 GREENE J’. Bacou (1861) 165 More I could not cipher. 
out by signs. x593 SuaKs. Lucy. 207 The Herrald will 
contriue, To cipher me how fondlie I did dote. Zéid. 1306 
The face of either cipher’d either’s heart. 1640 J. Goucu 
Strange Discov. (N.), The characters of gravity and wis. 
dome ciphered in your aged face. 

+4. To decipher. Ods. 

3593 Suaxs. Z2cr. 811 The illiterate, that know not how 
To cipher what is writ in learned books. 

5. To express by a cipher, monogram, or the like. 

@x628 Lp, Brooke Celica Luxxv, Wherein my name 
pupliared vere. <n zai Gaz, Nes 23/4 Which Watch 
belongeth to John Irving Esq. ; ani is Name cyphered 
in silver Sede upon the Case. Bare 

6. To make a cipher of, make nought of. Obs. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 18 Ep. Ded., I con. 
sidered that bestowyng vpon your Lordship the first vewe 
of this mine impression (a feat of mine owne simple facultie) 
it could not scypher her maiesties honour or prerogatiue in 
the guift, nor yet the Authour of his thanks, 

7. Cricket. To assign a cipher to in the score, put 
out without scoring, : 

3882 Daily Ted. 12 June, Neither he [Butler] nor Selby 
were destined to stay long, the former being cyphered to a 
full toss from Garrett, and the latter very finely canght by 
Bonnor. 

8. zutr. Of an organ: To sound any note con- 
tinuously without pressure on the corresponding 
key. See CrPHeER sb. 7. 

1799 Burney Zxfant Music. in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 198 
While he was playing the organ, a particular note hung, 
or, to speak the Jan; e of organ-builders, ciphered, by 
which the tone was continued without the pressure of the 
finger, 1869 Haweis Gd. Words Supp. 1 Mar. 10/2 The 
organist is disturbed if his organ begins to cipher. 

9. Naval, Arch, To bevel or chamfer away. 
1674 Parry Dupl. Proportion 23 Uf the same Triangular 
head [of a ship] be cyphered away into an Angle from 
bottom totop, r7xx Lond. Gaz, No, 4938/4 Having the 
Edge next towards the Lince pin Cyphered off. 

ipherable (sei-forib’l),@. [f. CIPHER + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being ephernd, summed up, ete. 

1888 H. James Reverberator 1. ii. 35 A character as cipher- 
able as a sum of two figures. 

Ciphered. (saifard), fp/. a. [f. Crrner 7] 

1. Written in cipher. 

, 1611 Cotar., Znchiffré, cyphered ; expressed or set down 
in cyphers, 1787 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) 11. 327 The 
cyphered paragraph respecting myself. 1883 F'Roupe in 
19th Cent, XIII. 651 Vhousands of ciphered despatches 
with rough drafts of as many ciphered answers. 1885 
Poll 371/1 The ciphered portion of this des. 
patch, 

2. Naval Arch, (See quot.) 

cx850 Rudin. Navig. (Wealc) 101 Those in the hold are.. 
built with rabbeted or ciphered plank, bid. 154 Syphered. 
A mode of joining, by over-lapping the edge of one plank 
upon another, with a bevelling edge. .in such amanner that 
both planks shall make a plain surface. . 

Ci‘pherer. {f.as prec, + -ER.] One who ciphers. 

@ 1648 Lp. Heavert Hex. V/1T (1683) 256, I conceive those 
figures were Ciphers only, signifying his true Age; unless 
perchance the Cipherer. .did otherwise mistake it. 

+Cipherhood. Os. rare—1. [f. CIPHER+ 
-Hoop.} The condition of a cipher; nothingness. 

1679 T, Goopwin Wks. V. 443 (R.) To confute him, and 
to bring him to his native cypherhood. ‘ 

Ciphering (sei‘ferin), vé/. sé. [f. Crpaen v. + 


-InG!.] The action of the vb. CrPHER. 

1. Computing with Arabic numbers ; elementary 
arithmetic. 

x6xx Corcr Ciéfrer, to calculate, or examine, an_ac- 
compt, by cyphering. 1806 Hurron Course Alath. 1. 4 
The art of Arithmetic was,.often called Ciphering. 1845 
R. Haautton Pog, Educ. iv. 69 The simpler elements of 
what is denominated ciphering. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 20. 
Our system of ciphering enables us, without the need o 
distinctly forming even any collective idea of the numbers 
- .to bring out a result, 

2. Writing in cipher. 

1536 Stad. 28 Hen, VIS, 10 § 1 If eny person. .shall, b 
wrytyng, cifryng, printing, preaching or teaching. .set forth 
.. the auctorite.. of the Bisshoppe of Rome. 1835 Even 
Decades W. Ind. \. vii. (Arb.) 93 letters wrylten with the 
Admiralles hande in strange and yvnknowen sypheringes, 
1606 Hottanp Sveti. 77 (He) writeth darkly by way of 
ciphring, hee putteth ., for .a. .c. for .6. and so forth. 
1764 T. H. Croxer Dict. Aris s.v. Cipher, the art of 
ciphering is capable of great improvement. 

3. Of the organ: see quot. : 
1876 Hires Catech. Organ xvi. (1878) 139 [Organ-building] 
ciphering [is the] sounding of a single note without any 
key being pressed down } this is sometimes called howling, 
or humming. be 

4. attrib. 

1612 Brinsiey Lud, Lit. 26 You must seeke Records 


: iE 2 | 
; 545 Such a kind of writing [Chinese], that every man of 
w 


Arithmetique .. and set them to the Cyphering schoole. 
x810 W. J. Horr (¢##/e), A Practical Cyphering Book, 28rg 
W. Jacoues (¢#tZe), An Engraved Cyphering k; for the 


use of Ladies’ schools. | 
Ciphering (seiferin), Af/. a. 

That ciphers; calculating (U. S.). 
3825 Bro. Fouathan 1. 134 A... cool; keen, cyphering, 


thrifty, temper. 
_tCipberize, v. Obs. rare—1. [f. CIPHER + 
-1zz.] ? Toreduce to.a cipher, make nought of. 


o1674 Scotl, Grievances under Lauderdale 11 No Court 
or ought to, be cypherized by its own delegates. . 


“FCi-pier. Obs. [a. OF, cépier, in late L. cip- 
' pari-us, {. cippus stocks,-prison.] A gaoler. 


[see “ING 2] 


CIPOLIN, 


1672 Crowne Fuliaua v. 60 You fled away in a fright, 
and, ere you went, Brib’d the Cipier for the Duke's liberty. 
-Cipolin (sitpélin). Sometimes cipollino 
(t{¢pollz-no). [a. F. cipoliz, ad. It. cipollino, der. 
of céfalla onion; so called from its foliated struc- 
ture like the coats of an onion.] An Italian 

marble interfoliated with veins of talc, mica, 
quartz, etc., showing alternations of various colour- 
ing, especially white and green. 

1798 Phil. Trans, UAXXVIII, gx2 The texture of the 
matrix appears .. often compact, like cipoline or primitive 
marble. 1811 Prxerton Petrad, I, 467 The cipolin, .some- 
times, though rarely, appears in level layers, divided b: 
foliaceous mica. Jbid. I. 470 The mountains are all cal. 
careous, with undulated veins mixed with mica, forming a 
fine cipolino. 1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 1382/2 Cipolin .. gives 
fire with steel, though with difficulty. 1863 Sir G. Scorr 
Glean. Westut. Ab, (ed. 2) 98 Cippolino. .is a white marble 
with green Streaks. 
+Cipper-nut. Obs. rave. The Earth-nut. 

x6g2 in Curreprer (Britt. § H.). 1861 Miss Prarr FZ. 

Pi. ILL, 29 Old writers. .called the tubers. .Cipper-nuts. 

| Cippus (si-pis). [L. cippus a post, stake, etc.) 

i. [as in Jate L,] The stocks. 

16z1 B. ge Gipsies Metam., No justice Lippus, 
Will seek for to nip us In Cramp-ring or Cippus. 1692 
Cores, Cippus, a pair of Stocks, i ; 

2. Arch. ‘A small low column, sometimes with- 
out a base or capital, and most frequently bearing 
an inscription’ (Gwilt). 

By the ancients employed as a fandmark, 2 memorial of 
remarkable events, and esp. as a sepulchral monument. 

1708 Puiurs, Cipsus, a Pillar with an Inscription, a Grave- 
stone, es ( eiged AILEY. 1839 De Quincey IVs, (1862) 
IV. 259 ‘There is, in Ceylon, a granite ciffus, or monu- 
mental pillar, of immemorial antiquity. 1850 Art Jrui, 219 
Cippi have been mistaken for altars. 1860 B'ness Bunsen 
in Hare Liz LI. v. 271 The inscription on the cippus placed 
over the remains of the two children, 

Cipre, cipres(se, -us, obs, ff, Cypress rand 2. 

Cire, variant of Cirque, 

Circa (sd-1ki), L. prep. and adv. Around, round 
about, about. The prep. is often used in Eng. with 

dates, as circa 1400 (¢ 1400); it sometimes occurs 

in comb., as circa-continental adj., ate. 

1861 National Rev. Oct. 307 A curious photograph of a 
rustic family at work, circa 1390. 1874 in Geol. Mag. XI. 
33 Confined to these cirea-continental bands. 

| Cixcar (sa1ka1). Jdia. [Corruption of Pers. 


jSp» sarkar ‘head of work, administrator, gov- 


ernment, province’.J A province or division of 
Hindustan under the Moguls. Northern Circars: 
a large maritime province extending along the 
W. side of the Bay of Bengal, and comprising 
several districts ; granted to the East India Com- 
pany by the Great Mogul in 1765. 

17 ist. Luvopein Ann, Reg. 41/2 The situation of the 
Guntoor circar rendered it of great importance to the 
company. 1793 T. Mauricu Ladian Autig, (1806) I. x 
Hajacan, now a circar or division of Sindy. 1886 Sm W. 
Hunter Judian Empire xv. 387 Sha Alam. granted to the 
company the. .jurisdiction of the Northern Circars. 

See also SmkK AR a steward (in India). os 

+ Circary (ss1kari). Ods. [ad. med.L. cércaria 
‘ districtus cireatoris’ (Du Cange), f. cércdre to go 
round, f. civeé around.) cles. The province of 
a ctreator or § Visitor’. 

1682-3 Scuarr Relig. Lncyct. U1. 1890 [The order of 
Premonstrants] was then divided into thirty provinces, or 
‘circaries,’ with a circator at the head of cach. — 

|| Civcassian (soskeesiin). (A gentile name, 
from Circassia,] Name of a thin worsted fabric. 

31853 Catal, Irish Indust. Exchib. (Woollen and Alixed. 
fabrics) Double twills, merinos, moreens, Circassians, al- 
pacas, ctc. 

Cixce (sisi). [L.; Gr. Kipen.] 

1, In Greek and Latin mythology the name of 
an enchantress who dwelt in the island of Aca, 
and transformed all who drank of her cup into 
swine; often used allusively. 

1366 Cuaucrr (yes. 7, 1086 Thenchauntementz of Medea 
and Circes, sggo Suaus, Cow, Zrv v. i. 270, I thinke you 
all haue drunke of Circes cup, 1798 Eniza Parsons }Voman 
as she should $e I. 8 If you knew the two women, you 
would .. curse the circe that has wounded the bosom of an 
angel. 1857 tr. Damas’ Three Musk, xxxvi, D'Artagnan 
found once more the Cireé who had alrendy caught him in 
her enchantments, a ae . 

comb, 1647 H. Mone Song of Soul ui, t. iv, And Circe. 
like her shape doth ali misfashion. f ‘ oe 

2. Astv. Name of-one of the asteroids, discovered 
6 April, 1855.. - ms 

Cixcean, (sers"in), a Also 7 Circwan. [a. L. 
Circe-us,'{, CMoE: see -AN.] Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling the enchantress Circe. : 

1649 Mutton Likou, xiii. (1852) 4 Inchanted with the 
Circman cup of servitude. 1742 Youxc V2. 7h. ut. 48 
More pow’rful than of old Circean charm? 1876 BANcRoFr 
Hist, 0. S. U1, xxiii. 567 When we had drunk deeper of 
the Circean draught, . 

+Cireene; a. Obs. rare—!, = CIOENSIAN, 

1877 Hetiowes Gueuara's Chron, 132 The Circene playes, 

+ Circensial,-¢.. Obs. rare—". [f. as next + 
eALLY = next ‘ ; ae 

‘a 1682 Sin T. Browne Wés; (1880) LE]. 237 The Romans... 
would have less regarded their Circensial recreations, 


_ solution), See Sovare, 


422 
Circensian (sazse‘nsian), a. [f. L. circensis of 


- the circus (/idé céycenses, the games in the Circus 


Maximus at Rome)+-an.]. Of, pertaining to, or 
celebrated in the Roman Circus (see Crows). 
zg98 Grenewey Jacitns' Ana. xv. xii. (1622) 238 That 
day that the Circensian plaies were represented. 
Laxcuorne Plutarch (2879) T. 1532/2 He made vows to the 
ods .. to celebrate the great circensian games to their 
onour. 382s De Quincey Czsars Wks. X. 100 The whole 
machinery, form and substance, of the circensian shows. _ 
Circinal (ss-1sinil), @. vare. Bot. “[f. L. ciz- 
cn-us pair of compasses, circle (a. Gr. xipxty-os, f. 
ulpxos) a circle +-aL: of. F.cércinal.]=Cmomate. 
2880 Gray Sirnet, Bot. iv. § 2. 133 Leaves are. .Circinal 
or Circinate, when coiled from the apex dowaward, : 
Circinate (sissinelt), a. Bot. [a. L. civcinat- 


ws, pa, pple. of cérctndre: see next; cf. F. cér- - 


ciné: see -ATE?.] Zt, Rounded, made circular ; 
spec. applied to that mode of vernation or foliation 
in which the leaf is rolled up on its axis from the 
apex to the base like a crozier, as in most ferns. 

1830 Linpiey Wat. Syst. Bot. 147 Droserace: are known 
from Violacex by their .. circinate leaves. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 457 Ferns, Leaves .. circinate in vernation, 

+Circinate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. circinat- 
ppl. stem of ezrcindre to make round, £ civetnus.] 

1623 Cockeram, Circinate, to turn round. 1721-1800 
Baney, Circinate, tomakea le with a Pair of Compasses. 

Cireinating, gpl. a. Sot. Having a circinate 
foliation. 

31857 Berxecey Cryptog, Bot. § 590 They are .. evidently 
ferns by habit, by their circinating xstivation, etc, 

Circination (sasind'-fon). [a. L. céveindtion- 
em, £, ctrcindre to round, f. circenus: see -ATION.] 

+L. gen. An orbicular motion, a circling or 
turning round. Qés, 

1s9z Lyty Galathec 1, iti, 233 It is a very secret science, 
for none almost can understand the ge of it .. circin- 
ation, etc, 1681 BLount Glossogr., Circination, a circling 
or turning about. x721~1800 in Baiuzy, 

+b. concr. 2A rounding. Obs, 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 62 In the circinations 
and sphzerical rounds of Onyons. : 

2. Bot, Circinate vernation or foliation. 

2857 Beanery Cryfiog. Bot. § 40. 54 The circination of 
the pinnate leaves. © 

reingle, variant of SuRcINGLE. 

|| Civoinus (sS1sinds). Astr, [L.circinus pair of 
compasses,] Name of a southern constellation. 

2837 Penny Cyct. VII, 2185/1 Circinus, the Compasses, 2 
constellation. .not very far from the South Pole. 

Circle (s51k’l), sb. Forms: 1-2 ciroul, 3-6 
cerole, 4-6 sercle, cerkle, (also 4 cereul(l, 4~5 
cerkil, serkle, serkel(e, 5 ceercle, cer-, ser- 
kyll(e, 6 serkell, cirkle, cyrele, 7 circel); 6- 
circle, [In OE. cércuf (in Astronomy, sense 2), 
a, L. cércud-us; in ME. cercle, a. F. cercle:—L, 
cérvctl-us, dim. of circ-as (in Gr. also xlpos, upluos) 
a round, a ring. From the 16th c, altered to 
circle under influence of the L.] 

TI. As a figure or appearance. 

1, A perfectly round plane figure. In Geom, 
defined as a plane figure bounded by a single 
curved line, called the circumference, which is 
everywhere equally distant from a point within, 
called the centre. But often applied to the cir. 
cumference alone, without the included space. 

To square the circle: to find a square of the same area as 
2 given circle (a_ famous Robie, incapable of geometrical 

UADRATURE, 

1305 Ldinund so 232 in £2. LP. (1862) 77 preo rounde 
cerclen heo wrot ; in be paume amidde. ¢1380 Wet Sed, 
1Vks. U1. 173 A sparke of fire, tumede aboute in derke 
ny3te, Semes to make cercul. 2423 Lype. Pilyr. Sowle v. 
(1859) 70 In the circumference of cueriche of these cercles 
was sette alytel Cercle, 1483 Cath. Ang?. 56 Half a Cer- 
kylle, sesicirculus. 1571 Dicees Panton. in xi. S, 
‘Their circumferences or circles, x89 Purrennam Lng. 
Poesie ti. xi. [xii.j (Arb.) 111 The beame is a line stretching 
directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise from 
the center to the circle. x591 Swans, 1 Hen. VI,1, it, 133 
Glory is like a Circle in the Water, Which neuer ceaseth to 
enlarge it selfe. 1663 BoyLe Occits, Rofl, v. x. (1675) 338 
Archimedes .. was so busie in tracing his Circles. 1795 
Hurton Alaih. Dict. ¥. 284/2 The circumference or peri+ 
phery itself is called the circle, though improperly, as that 
name denotes the space contained within the circumfer- 
ence. 1851 Rusiin A/od. Paint. 11. wn. 1 vi. § 12 The re- 
sulting curve, the circle, is..the least beautiful of all 
curves. x877 H. Conner Bas. Jaith it. 67 A circle whose 
centre is everywhere and its circumference nowhere. . 1884 
Bower & Scorr De Bary’s Phaner. § Ferns 276 These 
twelve bundles would be arranged in a circle if they had a 
radially perpendioular course. ’ 

. In a yaguer and more general sense. 

2380 Wycur Sei. IVs. 1. 250 pat heering shulde be in a 
sercle, bifore men and bihinde men, and on ech side of men, 
exqo0 Desir. Troy 1658 There were bordis full bright 
aboute in pat sale, Sct in a cercle, of Sedur tre fyn, 1647-81 
Creveranp Poems 43 When he would lie down, he wheels 
about; Makes circles, and is couchant in a ring. 29713 
Jounson Guardian No. 1 21 Inclosed in acircle of foliages. 
1842 Texnyson Gardener's D, 211 Love .. in the circle of 


«his arms Enwound us both. 2877 Bryant Among Trees 31 * 


The mightiest with their circles.of strong roots. 
2. spec. 
Cirele of altitude? 2 small circle parallel to the horizon, 

having its pole in the zenith; an almacantar. ' 


a. Astr. 


CIRCLE: 


Circle of curvature (see Curvature). 


- Cirele of declination: a great circle passing through the 


poles of the celestial equator, : oe 

Cérele of illumination; a circle passing through the centre 
of a planet Lal ppapionad to.a line drawn from the sun to 
the plauct, and so separating its illuminated and uniltu- 
minated hemispheres, s 

Cirele of latitude: (a.) on the celestial sphere, a great 
circle perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic; (4.) on the 
terrestrial sphere, a meridian on which latitude is measured 3 
also used=parallel of latitude. ae 

Circle of longitude : (a.) on the celestial sphere, a small 
circle parallel to the ecliptic; (0.) on the terrestrial sphere= 
parallel of latitude. 2 . 

Circle of perpetual apparition: that circle around the 
elevated celestial pole at any place, within which the stars 
never set. Y 

Circle oS Perpetual occultation: that circle around the 
depressed pole, within which the stars never rise. 

Circle of postion (see Postion). _ 

, Dittknal civeles the circle described by a heavenly body 
in its apparent diurnal rotation round the earth, 

Great circle Wa sphere): a circle on the surface of a 
sphere, whose plane passes through the centre} swall circle, 
any circle on the surface of a sphere, whose plane does not 
pass through the centre. . 
Horary civeless the lines marking the hours on a sun- 
dial, (See also rz a.) , 

Polar circle: a circle parallel to the equator, at a distance 
fos either pole equal to the greatest declination of the 
ecliptic. +. , 

erticalcirele: a great circle perpendicular to the horizon. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd, 111. 238 Dat Ses emnihtes circul is 
geteald. did, IIL. 244 Pone miclan circul zodincum. 2398 
auvisa Barth, De P. R. vith. vil. (1495) 305 There is a South 
Cercle of heuen that maceyeh that parte of the cercle that 
hyghte Zodiacus. rgs3 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 32 
Beyond ye circle called ht 7 lend Capricorni. i570 Levixs 
Manip, 142/23 The circle of Cancer, tropicus cancri. Ibid. 
142/27 The cirkle equinoctial. xg56 Recorne The Castle 
of nowledge 9x The climates may well be accompted 48 

twene the twoo polare circles. 1594 BLunpvevi, E-verc. ml, 
1, ix. (ed. 7) 292 The lesser Circles. -the two Tropiques, and 
the twopolar Circles. /é/d. 111. i. xvi. 309 What be Colures? 

ey t movable Circles passing thorow both the 
Poles of the World, which the Astronomers do otherwise 


call circles of declination. 2752 Jouxson Rambler No, 197° 


» 12 The seamen.. would tall: of longitude and latitude and + 


circles and tropicks. 1974 M. Mackenzie Jfaritime Surv. 
58 When the Star approaches near tothe Plumb-lines on the 
other side of its diurnal Circle. 1834 Nat. Philos. III. Math, 
Geog. ii. (Usef, Knowl. Set.) 5/2 Meridians are also called cir. 
cles of latitude, because upon them the latitudes of places 
are measured, /did., Navig. mt. 27 Great circles. .passing 
through the zenith of any place, are called vertical circles. 

b. Naut. Great circle sailing: navigation along 
the are of a great circle of the earth. . 

3594 J. Davis Seaman's Secr. (1607) 1 Great Circle navi- 
gation, which teacheth how upon a great Circle drawn be- 
tween any two places assigned..the Ship may .bee con- 
ducted. x652 H. Prsuers Geom, Seaman 48 You may sail 
by the arch of a great Circle, 1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) s..v. Order of Sailing, Hence we say .. parallel and 

eat circle sailing. cx80 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) so 

n z562, Cortez .. advocated the adoption of Great Circle 
Sailing, in opposition to that by Plumb-lines. 

3. As a figure of magic or necromancy. 


1529 More Dial. Heresyes 1. Wks. 120/12 Negromancers 7 


put their trust in their cercles, within which thei thinke 
them self sure against all y°deuils in hel. xzg99 Straxs. 
Hen. V, v, ii, 320 If you would coniure in her, ‘you must 
make a Circle. 1600-— 4. ¥. L.u. Vv. 62. 1709 STRYPE 
Aun Ref I, xii. 164 Many did use enchantments, invoca- 
tions, circles, witchcrafts, soothsaying. 1717 Butrock 
Wom. Riddle w. i. 44, ¥ believe you'd raise the Devil to 
obtain a circle. 1708-74 Tucker Lf, Nat. (1852) U1. 429 
The magic circle o passion whirling them perpetually in a 
giddy round of unavailing trifles. . 2 : 

4, 9. formerly, The sphere or ‘ heaven’ in which 
a heavenly body was supposed to revolve. b. ow, 
The orbit of a planet or other body. 

1340 Hamror: Py. Conse. 7640 Oboven us er alle be planctes 
seven, And pe cercle of ilk ane es called anc heven., 1340 
Ayent.-141 Ase he [saturne] dep ine pritti yer ine his ozene 
sercle and ine his o3ene yernnge. ¢1400 Destr. Tray 4038 
The sun in his serkylt set in pe last, Passyng: fro pisshes. 
3826 Pilger. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 188 Ye .. sterres hath .. 


» an other [motion] by the monyng of the fyrst orbe whiche 


draweth them with him in his circle euery day. 1568 Grar- 
tos Chron. I1.'746 Hee thought the Sunne, would ‘soner 
have fallen from his circle. x61x Bite isd. xiii, 2 The 
swift aire, or the circle of the stars, 1842 Tennyson Love 
§ Duty 23 The Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon. Her 
circle. 1849 Grore Greece (1862) V. tt. Ix. 276 Thrice nine 


-days, a full circle of the moon, 
B.Th 


@ orb of a heavenly body. : 

(()1667 Mitron P. £.1v. 578 Amid the Suns bright circle 
where thou sitst.]_ 1769 Horne Fatal Discov. w, Sunk in 
the-western wave, The Sun but half his siodious eucie 
shews. 1821 Byron Cain u. i. 29 Yon stall blue circle, 
sensing infarether, ei 

6. A luminous ring in the sky, a halo. 

Circle of Ulloa’: a luminous ring or white rainbow somes 
times appearing in alpine regions Sa espe sun during 
foggy weather (named after Antonio Ulloa in 18th c.) 

@1123 0. £. Chron. an. 1104 On bam Tiwass dacge paracfter 
atywdan feower circulas.. Onbutan_pore sunnan hwites 
hiwes, 1683 W. I. Afeteors ut. 37 Rich Meteors, whose 
matter is most of the Air, Of this sort be .. Circles, Rain- 
bowes. /é/d. 1. 73 The circle called Hadon is a garland 
of divers colours that is seen about the Sunne, the Moon, or 
any other Star, /éid. 1. 75 A great circle about the Moon, 
betokeneth great cold and frost to follow after, 1815 T. 
Forster Researches Atimosph, Phen, 99. 


7. ‘Applied to ring-like markings; e.g. to faity- 
tings. White circle: old name of the Milky way. 
1596 Nasne Saffron Walden O iv, More .. creases .. in 
his face than there be fairie circles on Salsburie Plaine. 


Py 


r 


CIRCLE. - 


36uu W. F. Afedeors ut, ay The White Circle, called of some 
Watling street, Jd7d, 8r ‘The milke way is 4 white circle seen 
in a'cleare night. Zid, V. 15x Those round Circles which 
are’seen in many fields, that ignorant People affirm to be the 


rings of the ‘Fairies dances, «1799 WITHERING ‘in ‘Phid. - 


Trans, XCVII. 135 The bare and brown, or highly loathed 
and verdant circles in pasture fields called Fairy-rings, 
“+8. Med. The highest ‘region’ of urine. Obs. - 
1533 Exyvor Cast, Hedthe (1541) 87 b, In urine, being in a 
vessell apt therunta to be sene, are thre’ regions .. The 
hyghest region is the cerkle. x6z5 Hart Anat. Ur.t. i. st 
If they compasse and enuiron but the halfe of the circle or 
garland, then do they argue a paine in one side of the head, 


- TT. Asathing material. - _ , 

9. A ring, circlet, annulet. , 

1300 Cursor MM. 8242 Aboute pat tre A siluer cerkil sone 
naylede he. 1382 Wvcrir Prov. xi. 22 A goldene cercle in 
the nose thirlis-..of a souwe. ¢1425 WYNTOUN Crov. Vt. 
xiv. 86 A cerkil was Sene, .as of : c F 

10. A band encircling the head; 2 crown, cor- 
onet, diadem. ae 

1340 Hampote Psalter xx. 3 pe whilk ere about him til 
his fairehed, as a cercle in a mannys heued. 1460 Lybeans 
Disc, 841 A sercle upon her molde, Of stones and of golde. 
1595 Suaks. Fohx v. i. 2 Thus haue I yeelded vp into your 
hand The Circle of my Blory [Géxes Pand, the Crowne.) 
x60o Dekker Fortinaius Wk G8 ) 93 These browes fill 
up the golden circle of rich Portugal fi x66z Evrtyn Diary 
(1827) II, 166 The Barons put off their caps and circles. 
1736-8 Lapy M. W. Montacur Ledt. 1, xxii, 111 The head. 
dress is. .bound on..with a circle of diamonds. 1800 CoLs- 
niwcE Piccolo. m1. i, In his dream of hope he grasps already 
The golden circle, - . 

+b. A band or wreath surmounting or encircling 
a knight's helmet. ds. 

oagte Guy Warw. (A.) 3837 A helme he hap on him don 
+. The sercle of golde boron was wrou3zt, ¢2380 Sz 
Ferumb, 1600 Pe cercles pat were on hur helmes set, of 
perre y-mad & golde. cxz4s0 Merlin xiv. 220 He made 
sheeldes shiver fro nekkes, and helmes from hedes, that the 
serkeles flya-sonder, @ 1533 Lv. Berners Axon tx. 24 He 
stroke Charlot on the helme in suche wyse that the serkell 
nor coyfe of stele cowd notdefende hym. 

Il. ‘a, The ring of a circus, b. One of the 
galleries or tiers of seats in a theatre; the lowest, 
containing the most expensive seats, is called the 
dress circle; that above, the zpper or family circle, 

1623 W, ScLater Tythes Revised 184 Thou shalt not goe 
to the Circle or Theatre, 1768 Lavy M. W. Montacur 
Poents (2785) 25 Plays, operas, circles I no more must view | 
1836-9 Dickens Sk, Boz, Private Theatres, Whose par- 
tially corked eyebrows, and half-rouged face, testify to the 
fact of ‘his ering ust left the stage or the circle. 
N. Amer, Red. CAXVIL 484 There they sit in splendid 
array, in the dress-circle, close to the royal box, 

' 12. Archeol. A series of stones set up in a ting, 


such as those at Avebury and Stonehenge. 

1992 PENNANT Touss Scotl. (1774) 180 These circles were 
formed for religious purposes, 1839 YEoweL, Anc. Brit. 
Ch. xii. (1849) 130 A large block of hewn granite such as the 
Druids used for forming their circles. 186x Sai. Rev. 
7 Sept. 253 The well-known Druidical circle of Arborlow. 
31879 Lupbocy Se, Lect. vi. 172 The venerable circleofAbury, 
perhaps the most interesting ofour great national monuments. 
- 18. The name of vatious instruments, - 

- a. Asiv, An instrument of observation, the 
graduated limb of which consists of an entire 
Circle, as mural circle, reflecting ¢., repeating C., 
transit c. (see Mural, ete.), Also, hovary circle, 


, 8 metal circle on a globe, marked with the hours, 


and shewing the difference of meridians in time. 
b. in Bookbinding :. (see quot.) 

3837 Wurrroci BE. Trades.(1842) 37 The Setters and or- 
naments are engraved in relievo on the points of punches 
or on the edges of circles of brass. 

- 14. Anat, : \ 

Circles of Halley: the fibro.cartilaginous rings to which 
the mitral and tricuspid valves of the heart ave attached. 

Circle of Willis: see quot. Se et ie 

1840 G, Extis Anat, 20 By the anastomosis of the internal 
carotid and basilar arteries at the base, of the brain, they 
give rise to dh arterial circle. named the circle of Willis. 

15., See quot, and Swat, Ods, - ° 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 66 Cercle, clepyd the snayle, as of 


Pentys, and other lyke, sdzva, 
TIL. In transferred and figurative senses. 
16. The circuit or compass of a place, etc. 


1490 Pistel of Susan x0 Withinne pe sercle of sees. 
exz400 Desir: Tvoy 11682 Hit is keppit .. Within the cercle 


pedia, 2712 


of the Cité. cx4go Gesta Ront. xix. 63 How many ‘daies - 


iourney beth in pe sercle of ‘the world? zg93'‘SHaxs, Yous 
v. fi, 136 To whip this dwarfish warre, this Pigmy Armes 
From out the circle of his Territories. 1666 Evetyn Afeur. 
(1857) IL 14, The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. 
George's Fields, and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and 
several miles in circle. 5 ent 
«17, A completed revolution’ or course of time, or 
of action, or events in time ; 2 cycle, period: 
b. ‘Any series ending as it begins, aiid per- 
-petually repeated’ (J.) ; a round. go 
f Afol, Loll. 77 If ani-be inpossessioun of o| 
nis bingis by a cercle of seris, he shal ioi it as his oune, 1562 


Turner Baths 6a, I-heare saye. that in divers circles or. 


Soynges aboute of yeares, the nature of the bathes issharper. * 


73656 Bre. Hart Breathings Devout Sout (2851) 178 Lord 
God, what a wearisome circle do I walk -in here below! 
: Tenet £ss, Learn. Wks. 1731 1. 159 Science and- 

Arts‘ have run their ‘Circles, and had their Periods in the 
several Parts of the World. 1938 Westev Hyois, ' Iafinite 
Power, Eternal Lord’, Andall the Hoursobedient run The 


circle of the year, | - 


Circle of the Day. 1874 Saver Conifar. Phil, viii, 301 ‘The. 


A23 


@.. So‘in phr, fell circle, quite round. 
- x60g Suaxs. Leaz-v. iii. 174 ‘The Wheeleis come full 
circle (Qq. circled), I am heere.- 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 
7o Thus have we come back full circle. 

18. A completed , series, or sequence of 
parts forming a connected ‘whole. 

1g31 Exyot Gow, 1. xiii, The worlde of science, [or] the 
circle of doctrine, whiche is in one worde of greke Eacyclo- 
i Apvison Spectr. No. 293 ? 3 If 1 thought the 
whole Circle of our Being was concluded between our 
Births and Deaths. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 
I. 7z That nothing as be wanting to compleat the 
Circle of Pleasures in this City. 1854 (###Ze) Orr's Circle 
of the Sciences: A Series of Treatises on the Principles 
of Science, 186 Dove Logie Chr. Faith vi. § x. 336 Every 
problem with its solution forms, when solved, a_ circle. 
1869 J. Marrmeau Zss. 1. 155 The luminous circle of 
demonstrative truth, . . 

19. Logic. A fallacious mode of reasoning, 
wherein a proposition is used to establish a con- 
clusion, and afterwards proved by means of the 
conclusion which it has been employed to establish; 
so that, as in a circle, there is really no starting- 
point. Hence ¢o reason or argue in a circle. 

1646 Sin T. Browné Psend, Ep, 1. iv. (1686) 11 The Circle of 
this fallacy is very large, 1647 H. Morr Song of Sond. uu. 
Ixxx, You dispute in a Circle as all Logicians know. 1659 
Souta Ser, I. 101 This he explodes as a Circle, and so de- 
rides it, 924 Watts Logic (1736) 315 That Sort of Fal- 
lacy which is called a Circle is very near akin to the Petitio 
Principii, 1837 Wuatery Logic 225 Arguing in a circle 
must necessarily be unfair, though it is frequently prac- 
tised undesignedly. 1876 IE. MeLLor Priesth. iv. 161 The 
authority of the law is demanded, and he {Cardinal Wise- 
man) cites the disputed passage. A more palpable and 
vicious circle was never devised. 

20, A number of persons standing or seated round 
a person or object of interest; ‘an assembly sur- 
rounding the principal person’ (J.), as at Court, 
at a Drawing-room or Levée, etc. 

1714 Lond. Gaz. No, 5271/2 The Queen has had a Circle 
every Evening. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Yung. Wom. (1767) I. 
i, 35 Casting. .maternal regards. Pasar the pretty smilin; 
circle, 1835 Macaunay /77st, Zug. WII, 291 A splendi 
circle of English nobles and statesmen stood round the 
throne, 1898 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. 49 There was also a 
circle of lookers on. -_ . 

21. A number of persons united by acquaintance, 
common sentiments, interests, etc.; a ‘set’ or 
coterie; a class or division of society, consisting of 
persons who associate together. 

1646 Sir T. Browns Psend. Ep. 1. ix. (1686) 26, I shall 
have reason and ‘ience of every Circle to support me. 
1752 Fiewpine Covent Gard. Frui. 9 May, He quotes the 
phrases ‘a polite circle’, ‘the circle of one’s acquaintance’, 
‘people that live within a certain circle’. 1793 BoswELt 
Jolson Pref, ed. 2 The felicity which he diffused through 
a wide circle of admirers and friends. 1796 JANE AUSTEN 
wees ix, Threw a real Higa over their domestic 
circle. Zéid. xviti, Itis evident that ye belong to the first 
circles. 1878 Buack Green Past, t.x6 Don’t you think that 
one ought to try to understand what is going on outside 
one’s immediate circle? 1880 1. Stepnen Pofe viii. 195 
The staple talk of the circles in which he moved. x88 
Manch. Exam, 12 Aug. 5/4 ‘The death of Lord Houghton 
- swill leave a blank in political, social, and literary circles. 

22. Hist. A territorial division of Germany 
under the Holy Roman Empire, Also a secondary 
division in certain German and Slavonic pro- 
vinces. [G. Kreis, F. cevele.] 

x673 Lond. Gaz. No. 980/2, 400 Men of the Circle of 
Saxony. Jézd. No. 1040/2 ‘The ‘Troops of the Circlts have 
already the Rhine. x700 J. A. Astry tr. Saavedra's 
Royal Pol. 1. Pref., The most Serene House and Circle of 
B ly. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 4993/1 Thoseof the Elec- 
toral Circle of the Rhine are met. 1796 Monse Aver. 
Geog. Il. 347 The Austrian Netherlands .. were considered 
asacircle of the empire. 1865 Barinc-Goutp Werewolves 
xiv. 239 In the circle of Tornow, in Western Galicia— 
the province is divided into nine circles. 

23. A non-material region or realm marked off, 
as a circle is by its circumference ; the area over 
which anything is conceived of as acting or exert- 
ing influence. Cf. sphere. 

1664 PowEr Exp, Philos. Pref. 17 To be within the circle 
of possibilities, 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 196 07 If he 
adventures into the circle of action. 18s0 Mrs. Browninc 
Dvania of Exile, The circle of God's life Contains all life 
beside, 85x D. Jerrotp S#. Giles xv. 149 Whether it was 
in the circle of probability for one so respectably born, etc. 
1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 13 All around Nature, and 
inside her circle. - 7 7 ; 

24, Phr. Zo give the lie tr circle: i.e. cir- 


cuitously, indirectly... Od. © . | - ey 
x6r0 B. Jonson Alch.-mi. iv, Face, Rules To give and 

take the Lie by. Kas. How? to take it? ace.- Yes, in 

Oblique he'll shew you, or in Circlé, But never in Diameter. 


‘¢x6x6 FLercuer Queen Corinth w. i, Has he given ‘the lye 


In circle or oblique, ‘or semicircle, Or direct parallel? 


25. atirib..and Comd,,as circle-parade, -squarer, 


‘squaring ; circle-branching, -like, -spread, adjs.; 


circle-iron (see quot.) ;-{: cirele-mure v. = CIR- 

CUMMURE ; circle-tomb (see.quot.: cf.12).- 
1600 S. Nicnotson Acolastus (abo 35 A *circle-braunch- 

ingtree. 1874 KniGnr Amer. MTech. Dict.,*Circie-trom, a 


hollow punch for cutting planchets, wads, wafers, and circu- 
wheel of a ceiage « 7420 OccLeva” 


Be ees Brine, 184 *Cosclehyk sha fite'f 
e Reg. Priuc.%' eis most perfite’figure. 
1967 Martet Gr. Forest 39 Crowtoe. «His roote *circlelike 
or round. 1606 Breron Ousania.lija; *Circle-muring 
strong their pettie fort With Pallazado Flanker Loge a 
Porte. 1809 Rotanp Fencing 43 On the Use of the *Circle 


CIRCLER. 


Parade, 1632 Litucow Jaz, (1682) 185 Their *circle-spred 
tops, 1859 Sata Gastight § D. xvi.174 So with the *circle- 
squarers, perpetual motion discoverers, ‘1889 Athenaum 
May 4 5) Ps In one of the circle-tombs peculiar to the necro- 
polis of that place [Vetulonia] (so called because surrounded 
by a rude stone circle). Z 
Circle (ssuk’l), v. Forms: 4-5 cercle(n, 
sercle(n, serkle, -yn, 6 circkle, 6-cirele. [f. the 
sb.; or a. F. cercler. Cf. also Cmncuus v.] 
_ 1. ¢vans. To surround or encompass with, or as 
with, a circle ; to enclose in a circle ;=ENcIReLeE 1. 


(Now chiefly got.) tes 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus ut.1717 That with his bond Love of 
his vertu liste To cerclen hertes alle and fast bynde. ¢ x400 
Desir. Troy 3038 Hir ene..Serklyt with heris On the 
browes so bryght. «1847 Surry <veis iv. (R,), Whose 
heads forgrowen with pine, circled alvay With misty cloudes, 
1594 SHAKS, Rich. I72, w. iv. 382 Th’ Imperial aperially 
circling now thy head. 1667 Mitton P, LZ. mt 626 ie) 
beaming sunnie Raies agolden tiar Circled his Head. 1814 
Month, Alag. XXXVUL 32, 1.. circled _a rice meadow 
with dikes, 18g9 TENNySON Geraint 6 Enid 1. 547 The 
town Flow’d in, and settling circled all the lists. 

b. with about, around, in. 

c140a Rom. Rose 1619 So cerclith it the welle aboute. 
1588 Suaxs. 774, A. mt, 1, a77 You heauie people, circle me 
about. 1648 Dicay Wat. Bodies (J.), To limit and circle 
them in, @ 1667 CowLry Zo Als Majesty, The Sea which 
circles us around. @x8s0 Rossatt Danie $ Cire. 1. (1874) 
104 Mine eyes .. came at last to be circled about with red, 

te. ref. Obs. . 

1634 W. Woon New Zing, Prosp. (1865) To Rdr., Diogenes 
.. circled himselfe in the circumference of a tubbe, 

2. To make the circuit of, move round. ‘a 

1583 Sranynurst Acne/s i. (Arb.) 84 It wy] be_saulfer, . 
far streacts crabbye to circle. 1626 Bacoy (J.), The lords 
that were appointed to circle the hill, 1667 Mton PL. 
1x. 65 Thrice the Equinoctial Line He circl’d, 1728 Porr. 
Dune. mm. 244 Other planets circle other suns. 1774 J. 
Bryant A/ythol. 1. 382 They circled the island seven umes. 
1848 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 170 Stalking a ‘blesbok’ or 
circling a bustard—the latter process consisting In riding 
round the birds in large but decreasing circles. 

8. intr. To move in a circle ory, wont; aa ). 

exqgo Promp. Parv. /2. Serklyn, or make a sercle, 
Coco, een ehie tt. (1622) 108 Shee {a hawk} 
.. went circkling, and compassing about, rising so with the 
lesse sence of rising. 1643 Mittox Divorce vi. (1851) 33 

_ One of the highest arks that human contemplation circling 
upwards, can make, 1770 Gotpsm, Des. Vill, 203 The 
busy whisper ae 2 round Convey’d the dismal tidings 
when he frown’d. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds than Ours 
ii. 44 The orbs which circle around the sun. 

b. Said of wine, etc. passing round the table, 

1725 Pore Oayss. 11. 282 While the bow! circles, and the 
banquet warms, 181q Scotr La. of [sles Vv. xxxiv, The 
mazers four .. Thrice let them circle round the board. 

e. AG, Of cavalry: To sweep round on a mov- 
ing flank over a more or less wide circle; whereas 
the ‘ wheeling’ of infantry is done on a fixed flank 
as pivot, and on as little ground as possible. 

1718-20 Pore /iiad vut. 410 Guards as he turns, and circles 
as he wheels. 1796-7 Justr. 6 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 108 
A close column must loosen its divisions before it ean well 
march in front, and its changes of direction must be made 
circling, and on a moving Hank, Jdid. 196 To move up 
rapidly, and circle round each other, and the enemy’ s flank. 
1833 Aeon? Instr, Cavalry 1, 146 The.. Files should .. 
circle ' Right’. 3 

4, intr. To form a circle; to stand or 
ina circle. rare. - 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iii, A tuft of Trees grew 
circling ina ranke, 1808 J. Bartow Colnad. 1, 335 Those 
plains, immensely circling, feel his beams. 1x0 Scorr 
Lady of L.v. xxiv, That proud ring Of peers who circled 
round the King. . . 

+b. ref. To extend in a circle. Obs. ’ 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants. vii. § 12 The main Branches in 
the outer Coat ofa Kernel, circling themselves on both hands 
from the place of their first entrance. 

Circled (siak'ld), 27. a. [f. Crmonn+-ZD.] 

1. Surrounded as with, a sees Renipnrrges 

¢1400 Dest. Troy 3408 A sadill serklyt wit le, 1593 
Suacs. 3 Hen. VI, wW. vili- 21 Modest ba an led with 
her Nymphs. 1652 Bextowes Theoph., Her circled head 
.. Was glorify’d with burnisht Crown of Gold. 1793 Sourney 
Lyric Poents, Race Banguo, Boldly tread the circled space. 
ibe R. Patterson Ess. Hist. & Art 393 Beneath this 
circled figure. i : 

. Marked with a circle or circles. 

1607 Torsett, Four-f. Beasts Bi Their horns wax more 
circled as they srw in years, although I dare not affirm 
that every circle betokeneth a years growth. 1712-4 Pore 
Rage Lock 1. 32 Of airy Elves... the circled green. 1845 
Tatrourp Vac. Rambies I, 236 The circled turf is such as 
fairies would choose for their revels. 

8. Rounded ; circular. ; . 

1578 Banister /7ist. Manw. 48 In circled sort it [muscle] 
springeth from the Jugall bone, 1992 SHAKS. Rom. & Ful. 
it. ii. 120 The Moone..'That monethly changes in her circled 
Orbe. 163g Swan Spec. AL. i. § x. (1643) The circled orbs. 
x86g Swinsurne Poens § Ball, Fetise 92 Like a cat’s 
splendid circled eyes. 

‘Gircley (sdiklex). [f. CrRoLE+-ER.] 

- 1, One who encircles or surrounds ; c7cler of the 

arth, transl, of Gr. -yarjoxos. 7 

> ex6rx Caaran Jiiad xi. 42 Neptune, circler of the 
earth [yaufoxos}. 1791 Cowper Ody’ss. Viti. 431 Earth-circler 
“Neptune, spare me that request, : : 

%, One who or that which moves in‘a. circle. 

«3780 Siz W. Jones in Pari’s Works (1828) VII. 209 Who 
-made the nightly circlers, the stars. 1805 Souruey #7adoc 
i Ast, xii, Toward the ground The aérial circlers speed. | 


extend 


‘CIRCLET. 


3. Used to trans. L. ser7ftor cyclicus, cyclic poet. 

1637 B. Jonson tr. Horace's Art Poetry 136 Nor so 
begin, as did that circler late, I sing a noble warre, and 
Priam’s fate. 

Circlet (ss:1klét), sd. Forms: 5-6 serelett, 6 
cirkillet, cyrevlet, 6-7 circulet, 6- oirclet.; fe. 
PF. cerclet, dim, of cercle; subseq. inflnenced 
Eng. Crroug, and prob. by It. cz7coletto : see | 

1. A small circle (in various senses of that word). 

@1828 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 19 About my neck a 
lyke the ryche rubie. 1633 P. Frercner Purple isl. xu. 
lxxxiv, His locks. . Fell down in curls... Within their circlets 
hundred Graces set. 1667 Mitton P. L. v. xp Sars pledge 
of day, that crownst the smiling Morn With thy bright 
Cirelet, 1821 Bynox Cain 1. i. 30 Yon small blue circle, 
swinging in far ether, With an inferior circlet near it still. 
1859 R. Burton Centr. A/r. in Frnt. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 28 
The circlets which in cartography denote cities or towns. 
_2. spec, A ring or band (e. g. of precious metal or 
jewels) worn as an ornament, esd. on the head. 

1481-90 Toward Househ. Bhs, (1841) 44a A peyer of 
tyres for my Lordys grace, and a serclett for my Lady 
Barnes. 1513 Douatas AZneis ui. iii. 49 With garlandis 
and thair cirkillettis on thair hair. xs40 Churchw, elce. 
St. Margaret's Westm, (Nichols 1797) 11 Paid to Alice 
Lewis, a goldsmith's wife .. for a serclett to Marry May- 
dens in £3. 1661 Morcan Sph. Gentry wv. v. 65 A Chaplet 
cap, with a circulet of gold. 1814 Sourney Roderick xviu, 
He... on his finger placed The mystic circlet ., With this 
ring, O Prince, etc. 1863 Miss Brappon ¥. Alarchmnont U1. 
i, 2 With that circlet of pearls round her hair. 1875 Stuncs 
Const. Hist. W1. xiv. 18 A plain circlet of gold was the sub- 
stitute for the crown. 

b. gen. A ring, circular band, or small hoop 
of any kind. 


1597 Dee Relat, Spir. 1. (1659) 400 He throweth up his 
Circlet, and catcheth it againe, three times, 1725 Pore 
Oadyss, xix. 674 Thro’ six circlets flew the whizzing dart. 
1867 I. Francis Angding ix. (1880) 334 A circlet of rushes 
plaited round the line. 

+3. (See quots.) 

36zx Corer, Esc/isse, the Rundle or Circlet put vnder a 
dish at Table, 1706 Piturs, Circlet, 2 Roll made of 
Pewter, or other Metal, to set and turn a Dish on at Table. 
x ar7® Hattiwett, C7rc/et, a round piece of wood put 
under a dish at table, North. 

Circlet (ss aklét), v. rare. [f. the sb.] To 
move in small circles over (a space). 

1883 G. Mzrepitn Joy of Zarth 87 Swift as the swallow 
along the river's light Circleting the surface to meet his 
mirrored winglets, 

Ci-releting, vb/. sb. Formation of circlets, 

31887 Ruskin Preterita 11. x. 342 Structurally useful, 
though by their linked circletting instead of their weight. 

Cirele-wise, adv. [see-wisk.] In the man- 
ner or form of a circle. 

1642 Upatt £rasm.A th. 506, 1843 TRAHERON Vigo's 
Chitarg. 1, vi. 7 Smalle threedes of seanen: and Atteryes 
produced circlewyse. 1567 GoLpING Ovza's Afet. vii. (1593) 
157 Before the moone should circle-wise close both her 
homesinone. 1870 Rosserm Blessed Damozcl, Circlewise 
sit they, with bound locks And foreheads garlanded. 

Cirgling (s3-aklin), o4/,5d, [f. Crrone v.] 

1, Formation of a circle or circles. b. quasi- 
concr, A circular formation, 

1430 Lypa. Chron. Troy u. xili, Within the cerclynge of 
her eyen bryght was paradise, 1646 A, Henperson in 
Macrie Life (1846) 54 While Archimedes was drawing his 
figures and circlings in the sand, 1618 Keats Endymion 
iv, 340 Diving swans appear Above the crystal circlings 
white and clear. 

2. Movement in a circle; revolution. 

©1440 Promp. Paro, 453/2 Serclynge, Circulacio, 1622-62 
Heviyn Cosmogy. t. (1682) 266 In the circlings of the fore- 
said River. 1864 Glase. Daily Herald 24 Sept., I don't 
see how circling with the trawl among drift-nets should do 
any harm. 1877 L. Morris 2pie Hades mt. 270 The cir- 
cling of the suns. 

. = CIRCUITION 2. 

2623 W. ScLater Tythes Revised 9 Say if you can with- 
out circling. ‘ 

Cireling, fp/. a. [f. as prec, + -INc2,] 

1. Encircling, : 

‘188 Suaxs, 77. A. 0. iv. 19 Her two branches .. Whose 
circkling shadowes, Kings hauc sought to sleepin. ¢16xx 
Crtarman J/iad x1. (R.), Their world circling sire, Great 
Neptune. gor De For True-born Eng, w. 400 He dwelt 
in Bright Maria’s Circling Arms, 1877 Fu 
Shakes, Introd, 117 See the town nestle under its circling hills. 

b. Forming a circle; ranged in a circle. 

1724-4 Ramsay Zea-t. Afisc. Ded., Treat a’ the circling 
br gtter sound. 1733 Swirt Ox Poetry, To whom the tribe 
of circling wits “As to an oracle submits. x799 Soutnry 
Sonn. x, Searce doth .. The elder yet its circling tufts put 
forth, 1841 CroucH Early Poems vit. 19 My station whence 
the circling land Lies rapped and pictured wide below, 

2. Moving in a circle; revolving. 

1809 Porter Angry Wom. Adbingd. (1841) 43 Tle in these 

lowes make a-cerékling watke. 1660 Gate Crt. Gentiles 

1, Introd. rx How circling Motion doth swift time divide. 
-1671 Miron P, R. v. 55 Now, too soon for us, the circling 
hours This dreaded time have compassed, a 1839 PRaED 
Poems (1864) 1, 7 Thou merriest soul That ever loved the 
circling bowl! ° 

+8. Circling boy: ‘a species of roarer ; one who 
in some way drew a man into a snare, to cheat or 
tob him ’ (Nares). Obs. slang. 

1614 3. Jonson Barth, Faiew. ti, One Val Cutting that 
helps .. Jordan to roar, a circling boy. 

+Cirely, adv. Obs.—° {[f. Crone 5b. +-UX2.] 

1552 Hucorr, Circdy, or in the fourme of a circle or com- 
passe, circulatim. : 


ulet- 
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Cirelk(e, Cireque, obs. forms of Cinque. 
Circocele, variant of CrsocELE, 
Circolate, obs. form of CirouLaTE. 
Circon, obs. form of Zmcon. 
Circon-, early form of Crncux-._ 
Circot(e, variant of Surcoat, Obs. 
+ Ci-rcuate, v. Obs. rave. [f. med.L. circaitre 
= circuire, circwmire to go round; see Cmcuit.] 
To pass round, encom encircle, . 
158r Act Fas. VI (1814) 279 (Jam.) Ane garnissing circuat 
about with perllis, 2698 Chest Exalted $75. 58 Crrcuating 
the Universe. 7 

Cireudrie, obs. bad spelling of Sunquzpry. 

+ Ci-rcue, v. Obs. Alsoins sircue. [ad. F. 
civcuir, ad. L. circuire to go round: see CrR- 
curr sé.] 

1. trans. To surround, encircle. 

¢ 1530 Lp. Bernens Asth. Lyt. Bryt.(2814) 44 The moun- 
taynes circued the mares, — 

. To make the circuit of, to go or travel round. 
©1450 Lonexicn Gratl xxx. 43 With this Book I have Sir- 
evit be world abowte. 1494 Fapyan t. iy. 10 Circuyd and 
serched the lande ouer all. /d/d. v. exxxi. 114 He..circued 
his lande in ministryng iustyce to all persones, 

Circuit (ss-1kit). Forms: 4-6 cir-, cyreuyt(e, 
4-7 circuite, (5 -cute, sircuyte, 6 cyrcute, 
-cuite, -quet, 7 cercuit, syrkett,) 4- circuit. 
[a. F. cércadt, ad. L. céveuttus going round, f 
ctrewu(m)ire, f. circum round + ire to go. 

1. The line, real or imaginary, described in going 
round any area; the distance round; the compass, 
circumference, containing line or limits. 

(1382 Wyciie Acclus. xliit. 12 See the bowe .. He cumpa- 
side heuene in the circuyt [1388 cumpas} of his glorie. 
1386 Cuaucer Ants, T. 1029 The circuit a myle was 
aboute Walled of stoon and dyched al with oute, c1400 
Maunoev. xviii. 187 Java .. is nyghe 2000 Myle in circuyt. 
1§70 Biruincsiev Luclid 1. iv. 14 The circuite or compasse 
of a triangle is a line composed of all the sides of a triangle. 
1993 Suaxs. 3 Hex. I7/, 1. ii. 30 To weare a Crowne, Within 
whose Circuit is Eliztum. 1652 Neeouam Domin. Sea 
Advt. 2 The circuit of this Seq... must contein above 1200 
miles, 1704 Appison /taly (1766) 124 Sheltered with a 
noble circuit of woods and mountains, 1847 Grote Greece 
IV. 1. lii, A rude Circuit of stones, of unknown origin. 

+b. concr, = CiRcLET, diadem. Obs. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VI, mt. i. oot The Golden Circuit on 
my Head, Like to the glorious Sunnes transparant Beames, 

+e. fg. ‘Round’, ‘circle’. Obs. 

1673 Lady's Cail,1. § 4.29 Ifa poor country gentlewoman 
fall within their circuit, what_a stock of nieth does she 
afford them, 1752 Jounson Rambler No, 206. P8 A feast 
within the circuit of his acquaintance. 

2. The space enclosed by a given circumference 
or boundary ; area, extent, tract. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/4 On tlic morn ther Inye lyke 
dewe All aboute in their circuyte. Fapyan v. lxxxiii. 
60 A large and great circuyt of grounde, vpon the whiche 
he shortly after buylded and sctte a large and stronge 
Castell. 2535 Act 27 Hen. VIM, c. 27 The scites and cir- 
cuites of all such relies houses. 1590 Eanrt Essex in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, 1,214 LIE. 82 A great circuit of ground ina very 
good soyle. xgzx Pore Temp. Jame 309 The sound That 
fills the circuit of the world around. Act 5 Geo. LT, 
c, 26 Preamb., All those houses, scites, circuits, and pre- 
cincts, 1856 Bryant Poems, Fune vi, The pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills. 

b. fig. Sphere of action, etc. 

1597 J. Pave Royal £.xch. 21 Then may that circuit be 
counted happie conteyninge so vertuouse an examplar. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) LL, vi. 133 If you give me leave 
to meddle so far in your circuit, 

3. The action of going or moving round or about; 
a circular journey, a round. b. A round-about 
journey’or course; a detour. 

x4x3 Lypo. Pilger. Sowle v. i.70 The spyeres entercounted 
to geders in their circute .. about the erth. 1530 Patscr. 
7 Cyrevite, a cyrcute, 2 goyng or compassynge about a 
thyng, x6rx Biste Ps, xix. 6 His sping forts is from the 
end of the heauen, and his circuitevnto the ends of it. 1687 
Lutraste, Brief Rel. (1857) I. 405 Bishop Leybourn is 
going 2 circuit to confirm the new converts. 1724 Swirt 
Drafpier's Lett. Wks, 1755 V. 1. 127 The bell-man of each 
partes as he goes his circuit. 1785 Resp Jat. Powers 263 


ither in a st pie course, or by some circuit. 1795 Gropon 
Axntobiog. 78, I devoted many hours. .to the circuit of Paris. 
1812 Woonnouse Aston, vili. 49 Its [the clock’s] index or 
hand ought te perform an exact circuit in the course of a 
day. 2856 Kane Aret, Ladl. 1, xxii. 274 They .. could 
only advance by long circuits, 1 Green Short Hist. 
vii. $6 (1882) 407 After completing the circuit of the globe. 
ce. fig.; esp. of time: Revolution, round. + By 

civeutt; at regularly recurring times (ods.). 

x6or Cornwattyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 72 When the daies 
cercuit is finished. 1632 R. Wrrrin tr. Prinerose’s Pop, Err. 
ut. 149 It is good to give nothing to them that have fits by 
circuit. 1662 Ussnrr Power Princes 11. (1683) 235 Many 
circuits of years I pray you may live. 1784 Cowrer Task 

Ve 11 5 like the finger of a clock, Runs the great 
circuit, and is still at home. 1878 Huxtey Plysiogr. xx. 
The circuit of changes is completed in the course of 2 year. 

a. Phrases (sometimes influenced by 4), as in 

+ Zo go, ride, walk circudt=one's round. Totfetch, 
make, take'a circuit: to make a detour, take a cir- 
cuitous or round-about course. Ze make or go the 
circeit of: to go round, go the round of. + Zortn 
circutt with (fig.): app.’to follow the same lines 
as, to be concomitant with, : ° 
1347 Boorbe Jutrod, Knowl, 163 To fetch the cyrcuyte 


' 1626 Bacon Max, § Uses Com. Lav vi. 


j CIRCUIT. 


about Christendome. x1ggt Rosinson tr. More's Utop. a 
Fetching about a circuite or compasse. 1609 Biste (Douay) 
1 Kings xviii. 6 They divided the countries... that they 
might goe circuite about them. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks, 
(1851) 356 The rest of this will run circuit with the union of 
one fiesh, which was answer'd before. a.1655 Vines Lords’ 
Supp. (1677) Gt destroying angel, that rode circuit that 
night. 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 295 Verdugo 

--got past the Rhine, by taking a Jong Circuit. 175% 
Cuaruam Lett. Nephew ii. § Your letter .: after making 2 
considerable circuit to find me. 1826 B. Disragii Viv. Grey 
11, xii. sg Now the Marquess...‘ went the circuit’, that is to 
say, made the grand tour of the suite of apartments. 1838 
Murray's Hand-Bk, N, Geri, 448 The pedestrian. .should 
make a circuit to the left. @1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sh 
II, 1. i. 5 Making a circuit of theneighbouring towns, 

4, spec. The journey of judges (or other persons) 
through certain appointed areas, for the purpose of 
holding courts or performing other stated duties at 
various places in succession ; the visitation of the 
judges for holding assizes. 

1494 Fanyan vit. 344 ludgys ordeyned to kepe a cyrcuyte, 
as nowe they kepe the sysys in the tyme of vacacyon. 
1803-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, ¢. 7 § 1 ‘The justices of assises in 
ther cyrcuyte or progresse in that shyre. x592z GreENE Av? 
Conny Catch, ww. 5 What hee ke of either came to him 
by examinations, or by riding in the circuits, 16xx Brnte 
1 Sam. vii. 16 He went from Haga to yeere in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and iudged Israel. 1675 
Teonce Diary (1825) 95 He goes his syrkett every yeare in 
the nature of on of our Judges. 1768 Brackstons Comme, 
III. 58 They usually make their circuits in the respective 
vacations after Hilary and Trinity terms. 1848 Macau.ay 
Hist. Eng. 1.637 It was thought desirable that the Western 
Circuit shouid not begin till the other circuits had termin- 
ated. 185x Tuackeray Lng, Heme. iii. (1858)114 The judges 
and the bar ride the circuit. 186x WiLLEs in Ex parte 
Fernandez, 30 Law F. C. P. 338 The law gives to the 
Justices of Assize during their chtouits the aid and control, 
of the sheriff of each county. 

Sg... 1654 Winrtock Zootomia 538 When Christ shall go 
his circuit to judge the World in Righteousnesse. 1657 
Hincnrey in Sou eon Treas. Dav. Ps. lviii. rz A time 
when God will ride his circuit here in a solemn manner. 

b. concr. Those making the circuit; the judges 
and barristers ; now ésf. the latter. 

17%4 Burnet Orr Tinte 11, 413 The circuits went round 
the country [of Scotland] as was’ directed by the proclama- 
tion. 1862 Lond. Rev. 30 Aug. 182 The days when the 
Northern Circuit rode on’ horseback across the mars 
1875 Hetrs Ess., Organic. Daily Life 183 A leading mem- 
ber of the Circuit. . 

5. The district or division of country through 
which the judge makes his circuit. 

There are now eight such districts'in England and Wales, 
each including several counties, viz, the Northern, North 
Eastern, Midland, Western, Oxford, Home of South 
Eastern, North Wales, and South Wales Circuits. 

1574 Ricn Dial. Mercury & Eng, Soldier, Euerye petye 
Constable of euerye Parrysh within his cyrquet. 1642 
Cuas. I Lett, Fudges of Ass, § July (1642) 6 Some of the 
ablest Lawyers who ride that Cireult. x649 Se-prn Lazer 
Lng. 1, iv. (1739) 10 Their Country they divided into Coun- 
ties or Circuits all under the government of twelve 
3753 Crampers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Jasticiary, The country 
(Scotland) .. ts divided into three circuits, the south, west, 
and north. 1882 Seryr. Bacrantine Lxperiences v. 5x In 
choosing a circuit, a barrister. .is bound by his first choice. 

6. A territorial division of the Methodist churches, 
comprising a number of congregations lying around 
some central town or place, and supplied by a 
series of itinerant preachers. 

2766 Wrstey li7ks. (1872) IIT. 256 The Societies in this 
Circuit increase. 179x Hampson A/cm, Wesley 11. 73 Every 
part of Britain and America is divided Into regular portions, 
called cireults; and each circuit, containing twenty or thirty 
places, is supplied by acertain numberof travelling preachers, 

rom tivo to three or four, who go round it ina month or 
six weeks, 1839 Penny Cycl. XV 142 A number of these cir- 
cuits .. are united and known as a district, | 1885 AZénutes 
lVesleyan Conf. 43 Each of the places mentioned in these 
Stations. .is the head of a circuit. . 

7, Elect, The course traversed by an electric cur- 
rent between the two poles of a battery; the path 


of a voltaic current. 

1800 Aled, Frud. IV. 122, I certainly saw the spark at the 
time of completing the circuit, 1839 G. Biro Nat. Philos, 
199 With the largest circuit yet employed, their union ap- 
pears to be absolutely instantancous. 3870 Tynpauw Lect. 
Electr, o Interrupting the circuit. .Establishing the circuit. 
1898 Foster Phys. 1. i. 394 Closing a galvanic circuit. 
1861 Srorriswoone in Nature No, 623. 546 When the air- 
cuit is broken, so that the current is interrupted .. the wire 
resumes its ordinary condition, 1 

8. Roundabout process or mode: +a, of 
speech or expression: circumlocution. Obs. 
3gs2_Hutosr, Circuit in wordes, ambages. 31605 BACON 
Ado, Learn. 1. wv. § 2 New terms of art to express their own 
sense, and to avoid circuit of speech. 2672 Marve. Rev, 


‘Transp, 1 27 This design of his he draws out in such-a 


circuit of words. ° ; 
b. of reasoning or the like, ‘ : 
2394 Hooker. Zccd. Pol. 1. 98 By long circuit of deduc- 
tion it may be that euen all truth out of ante truth may be 


‘concluded, 1633 Donne Foeus (J.), Thou shalt not peep 


Lords. * 


thro’ lattices of eyes, Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of ears, nor - 


learn By circuit or collections to discern. 1836 I. Tavtor 
Phys. Th. Another Life (1857) 15 Or at best demonstrate 
its reality by a circuit of reasoning. | fe 28h ait 

e. Law. esp.-Circuit of Action = Cmevrry. 

The Jaw in 
many. cases .. turneth a man over to a further circuit of 
remedy. 1670 Blount Law Dicé., Circuit of Action..is a 
longer course of proceeding to recover the thing sued for 
then is needful. 1751 in Cuampers Cyl, | ge 


CIRCUIT, 


9. Path, The period of a disease. (Syd. Soé. Leet.) 

10, attrib. and in Coméb., as, circuit barrister, 
couyzsel, -cominisston, journey, judge, -room, table, 
etc. (sense 4); cércuzt-seepertntendent, .-work, etc. 
(sense 6); circuit-breaker, an instrument which 
at regular intervals interrupts an electric current ; 
cireuit-closer, any device for closing an electric 
current; cireuit-court, in Scotland, a court held 
periodically in the principal towns, similar in func- 
tion to the English Assize; in U.S. (a) Federal 
courts intermediate in authority between the. Dis- 
trict Conyts and the Supreme Court of’ the U.S. 


, ee Kent Commentaries I, ch. on Constitution) ; 


- decision. 


(4) various State Courts so-called for different 
reasons in particular States; circuit-steward, a 
principal member in the Methodist cirenit nomin- 
ated yearly by the superintendent. 

18g0 C, Pinnuirs Curran and his Contemp, 82 Egan was 
then a *circuit barrister in good practice. 1874 Knicut 
Dict.’ Mech, sv. Rheotome or *circuitbreaker. 2879 G. 
Prescott Sp. Yelephone 251 A delicate circuit-breaker .. 
arranged to break the circuit ofa telegraph line at the vibra- 
tion, 1768 Bracksronr Cov, HT. 354 The judges are sure 
to come and open the *circuit commissions on the day men- 
tioned, 1908 Royal Proclam, x1 July in Lond. Gaz. No. 
.4456/t We hereby Appoint. .the said *Circuit-Courts of Jus- 
ticiary to be Holden: .Twice in the Year. 1843 Pexny Cycl. 
XXVI. 17 The Circuit courts have appellate jurisdiction 
from the district courts. ‘They have exclusive cognizance 
of offences against the United States. ie 3d Lp. BroucHam 
Brit. Const, App. (1862) 419 This power of adjudging a law 
unconstitutional is also possessed by the Circuit Courts of 
the United States. 1844 H. H. Wison Brit. Judia 11. 529 
The *Circuit Judge was authorised to require immediate 
1 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 142/1 About the termina- 
tion of every quarter, the ministers, *circuit-stewards, etc., 
meet, 1882 SerjT. BALLANTINE Experiences I. 66 John 
Locke. .was the very soul of the *circuit-table, 

Circuit (ss1kit), v [f prec. sb.J 

1. trans. To go, pass, move, or travel round; to 
make the circuit of, compass-abeut.__- —-~ 

1549 Compl. Scot. 48 The fhyng. thatcircuitis this last tent 
hauyn or fyrst mobil, is immpobil, z60x Munpay Death 
Earl Huntington 1. iti, My son, With several troops hath 
circuited the court. 1669 Gare Cré-Gentiles 1, 1. ix.45 The 
Phenicians circuited the greatest part of the habitable world. 
1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry I11. 246 Geryon having 
circuited the air like'a faulcon towering without prey.. 
vanishes, 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. v. 119 Some.. 
comet, circuiting the sun in about eleven years, 

+b. Fe: To compass in thought, circumvent, 
getround, Ods. 

@ 1613 Oversury Charac. Noble Spirit Wks, (2856) 6: He 
circuits his intents, and seeth the end before he shoot. 

2. ints. To go or move in a circuit. 

(1549 Compl. Scot. 5x The sune circuitis and gais about 
the eitd euyrie xxiiij houris.] 1611 Bisre 1 Sanz. vii. 16 He 
went from yeere to yeere in circuit [arg. circuited} to 
Bethel and Gilgal-and Mizpeh. 1617 Cottins Dey. Bp. 
Bly 1, viiv264¢ They must runne circuiting and fetching a 
compasse about by the Saints. 1690 Woop Fast#i O.xon, I. 
a {L.) It did not become a doctor to circuit for an inferior 

legree. x708 J, Pxities Cyder (J.), Unless the cordial cup 
perpetual motion keep Quick circuiting. 1873 Procror Ex- 
Panse Heav, 112 The moon as she circuits round the earth. 

Circwiteex (sorkitio1), sb. [£2 Crecurt + -EER.] 

L. spec. A judge or barrister on circuit, 

@ 1734 Nortn Lives 1. $ Here we drop our circuiteer ; 
which character lasted till his lordship was made. .solicitor 
general, x8x0 Lp, Campsece in Life I. 244 The Oxford 
circuiteers are accomplished. gentlemen, but no lawyers. 

2. gex. One who makes a circuit. . 

- 1918 Pore Lett, Mr. —— on the Circuit 17 Sept., Like 
your fellow Circuiteer, the Sun, you travel the round of the 
earth, - ’ : be 


+ Cixouiteer: (serkitien), v. Obs. [f. prec.] 
To go on circuit. Hence Circuiteering od/. sd. 
and Apia. ; : : 

‘@ 1734 Nort Lives I. 277 To return to his lordship and 
his circuiteering. 1773-2 Batchelor (19773) Il. 60-He'is.. 
something like my grey circuiteering horse, the worse’ for 
travelling, x8za G. Cotman Bm. Grins, efc., Two Parsons 
Introd. x, Big-wigg’d circuiteering judges. ter 

Circuiter (sdrkiter). [fF Crovr+-mr1] = 
Crroovrrerr. 5b. c . Garp te 

1654 Wutrtock Zootomia- 513 Whether alt the ‘Theeves 
condemned by any Circuiter corrupted, have done more 
yillanies than their Judge. 29779 Lv, Matmnspury Diaries 

1844) 1, ‘231, 1886 Sir F. H. Dove Remin, xiii./239 He 

imself had been a Northern Circuiter. : 
-Circuiting (ssskitin), vi. sd. [f Cmourr 2. 
+-rncl] The ing of a circuit or circuits. 
Short-ctrcaiting, the faulty shortening of an. elec- 
tric circuit, owing to some flaw in the insulation. 

1659 C, Nosre Answ, Isnmod, Queries To Rdr.‘2 The 
streams tend directly. .(though with some seeming circuit- 
ings) to the Ocean. 
shted throu y Proper care is 
exercised in the installation short-circuiting is impossible. 

Circuiting, J2/. a. [f: as prec. +-1NG 2.] ‘That 
cirenits, goes round, goes in or on a circuit. 

1632 Star Chanth. Cases (1886) 9 Ifmy Lord Deputy change 
the circuitinge Judges. @x66x-Hotypay Hevenal 72 The 
amphitheater. .according to its name .. being as much as a 
circuiting or compassing theater. 1886 Ruskin Preterita 
1, ix, 284 In variously circuiting channels.- —_~ 3 

Cirenition (ssikidi-fon), arch. fad. L. ci~ 
cuitzon-em 9, going round; n. of action; f..cércuire, 
see Craouit: cf F. céveedtion.] A going-round 

Vou, II. : 


) 1888 Pall Mall G. 22 Mar.-1/2 It will” 
. be lighted throughout by electricity... and if 


425 

or about; ‘making of a circuit; compassing, encir- 
cling, visitation in circuit, 4 of coe 

1533 Bettennen Livy (1822) 216 The circuicioun and 
charge [circuztio ac cura] that wes wont to be gevin to the 
edilis, war gevin to small pepill. 1603 HoLtanp Plutarch's 
Afor. £338.'The circuitions, conversions and_ changes which 
appeare in the heaven, 622 R. Preston Godly Man's In- 

uzsition ii, 47 Leaue .. perambulations and circuitions to 
Sathan, that infernall Peripatetike. 1 Phil. Trans. 
XIV. 68: The space of a Lunar circuition of the earth. 1855 
Banuey Afystic 48 Sacred circuition of the sun. | 

2. fig. Citcuitous mode of speech, circumlocu- 
tion, ‘maze of argument’? (J.). . 

1542 Upat Evasm. Apoph. 130a, With a Cynical circui- 
cion or goyng about the bushe. 1603 Harsner Pop. /anpost. 
168 Answers..without any Circuition or zequivocation at 
all, 1824 Lanpor Jsnag, Conv. Wks, 1846 I, xiii. 68 Adds 
clause to clause... with all the circuition .. of an inden- 
ture. 

Circuitize (sdtkiteiz), v. rare. (f. Crourr+ 
-1ZE.] To make the circuit of. 

1846 Acclesiologist VI. 175 A class of men..circuitizing 
the country, and making copies of its most famous brasses. 

|| Circuitox (seskiditer). [L. e¢rceezfor agent- 
sb., f. e¢veutre to go round.] One who goes his 
rounds, a travelling inspector, visitor, ranger. 

x8rx Aun, Reg. 1809 342 Ranger and keeper of Swinley 
Walk, and circuitor, bailiff, and chief forester of Battel 
Bailiwick. 2830 Coteripce Yad/e-t. 29 May, Satan .. is 
rather the circuitor, the accusing spirit, a dramatic attorney: 
general [Job ii.}. ; an 

Cixrcuitous (seskizites), a. [ad, late L. céveud- 
tos-us abounding in roundabout courses, f. czrcu7- 
tus CIRCUIT: see-ouS.] Of the nature of a circuit, 


roundabout, indirect. 

1664 H. More Adyst. Iuig. 109 Any medium direct or 
circuitous. 1790 Patey Hore Pazl. 1. 4 Coincidences .. 
minute, circuitous, or oblique. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
439 By this kind of circuitous commerce they subsisted and 
grew rich, 1800 Corqunoun Covi. Thames xi. 303 This 
ancient Court of Record is too circuitous in its procedure. 
184s Wuatety Logic in Eucycl. Metr. 219/1 An artificial 
and circuitous way of speaking. 1868 Q. Vicrorta Life 
ight. 169 We had .. to take a somewhat circuitous route 
in order to avoid some 

+2, ? Circus-like. Obs. rare. 

1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia I.1. ii. 92 There are other 
circuitous erections of stone. 

Circuitously (sorkiz-itesli), adv. [f prec. + 
-LY2,] In a circuitous manner, by a roundabout 
way, indirectly. 

1791 Burke sheng Fy, Affairs Wks, VII. 44, 1 do not 
think. .that it is likely to be misled, unless indirectly and 
circuitously. 1848 Mitt Pod, Zcon. ut. xix.(1876) 370 Eng- 
lish goods would be paid for circuitously. 1870 Dickens 
Lett, 3x May, Having come here from town circuitously. 

Circuitousness (sozkiz-itesnés). [f. Crrevrr- 
ous +-nxs8s.] Circuitous quality, manner, or way. 

3822 New Monthly Mag. V1. 74 Tortuous twistings and 
coy circuitousnesses So trying to the patience of the traveller. 
1869 Goutnurn Purs. Holiness v. 41 The exercises which 
go most directly, and with least circuitousness to the great 
end. 1884 Yarfer’s Mag. Feb. 344/2 The river..winds in 
pleasant circuitousness, | _ 

Circuity (soakiv iti). Also 6 circuitee, cyr- 
euity. [a. OF. circuité circuit, ambit, precinct, 
ete., £. L. cérezit-ws app. after words like gratszté, 
vaceité, etc.] =Crrcurr, in various senses. 

+1. Ambit, enclosure, compass, area. Ods, 

1542 Uva. Eras. Apoph. (1877) 220 (D.) A dominion of 
muche more large and ample circuitee then the same whiche 
he was Lorde of before. 1xg78 Lyte Dodoeus v1. 1xx. 749 In 
the circutie or shadowe of the same. 1g80 Barut A/w. C. 
536 Within the Circuitie of reason. 

2. Circuitous quality ; roundabout process. 

a@x626 Br. Anprewes Serviz, (1856) I. 157 Without all 
circuity, noting, naming, and in 2 manner pointing to it. 
1768 Brackstone Com. III. 43 It prevents the circuity and 
delay of justice. 1801 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1830) III. 473 
The correspondence must involve circuities. 1837-9 Hat- 
Lam List, Lit. wt. ii. § 7x His vehemence loses its effect by 
the.circuity of his Pigonastic language. 1845 CamPpnetL 
Chancellors (x837) 1. Introd. 8 To avoid the circuity of 
applying to Parliament. 

. Law. (See quot. and cf. Crrourr 8 c.) 

1641 Termes de la Ley 39 When an action is rightfully 
brought for a duty but yet about the bush, as it were. .it is 
called Circuity of action. 

3. Circular motion. 

1770 T. WuateLy Observ. Mod. Gardening 67 (L.) The 
characteristic property of running water is progress, of stag- 
nant 1s circuity. : rere : 

Circulable (ssskizlab’l), a. [f. L. ctveula-re 
(see CIRCULATE) +-BLE.] That can be circulated ; 
capable of circulation. ae ‘ 
+2993 Monthly Rev. X1. 336 In a word, they are a machine 
for rendering fixed Property circulable. 1869 Contemp. Rev., 
XI, 136 What Mr, Price declares not to be money, as not 
being circulable. * ~ 7 
-Circuland (s3-skizand). rare. [ad. L. *cércz- 
land-um, gerandive of cérculare (see CIROULATE); 
cf, multeplicand,| That which is to be circulated. 

1821 New Monthly Mag. 1. 93 In such a case. .the circu- 
lator has produced what does not become actual circuland. 
The:circulation stops with the fabrication. Pn Tc 

Circulant (sd3kiclint). Aath. [ad. L. cireu- 

lant-em, pr.-pple. of. circelare (see CrROULATE).] 
> A species of determinant. toe ea 
”: x881 Burnsine’ & Panton Theory, Equat. xi. § 129 Here 
in all the rows the constituents are the sdme five quantities 


- CIRCULAR. - 


taken in circular order, a different one standing first in each 
row. A determinant of this kind is called a circiedant. 

Circular (sd"1kidlaz), a. and sb, In 5-6 -er, 5 
-ere, 6 Sc, -eir, 6-7 ~are, -[ME. czvciler, a. AF. 
circuler =OF. circulier, a partially Latinized alter- 
ation of OF. cerclier :~—L. circular-ts, £. civcul-us 
Crete. The F. cerclier was successively re- 
fashioned as cerculier, circulier, circulaire; the 
Eng. became with the Renascence céreular.] 

A. adjective. 

1. Of the form of a circle; round in superficies. 

1430 Lync. Chron. Troy 11. xi, A smale aulter .. that was 
halfe civculer. r54x R. Cortanv Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 F iv, 
The vicere that are cyrculer and rounde., 1gg0 SPENSER 
F. Q. 11. ix. 22 The frame thereof seemd partly circulare, 
And part triangulare. xzgrr Appison Sfect, No.1. ?5 A 
Round of Politicians at Will's .. those little Circular Audi- 
ences, 1833 Str J. HerscHEeL Asfvon. vi. 224 A body which 
always casts a circular shadow must itself be spherical. 
186r Parker Goth, Archit, 1, i. (1874) 3 Circular churches 
were occasionally used from an early period. 

+2. transf, Perfect, full, complete. Ods. 

1616 Cuapman Homer's Hyiin to Hermes 82 Nor must 
you..Boile in your gall a grudge too circulare. 1618 — 
Hesiod Ded, 142 Nor were those Greeks so circular in their 
elegant utterance, but their inward judgments and learnings 
were as round and solid, 1631 Massincer Louperor East 
ut. ii, In this, sister, Your wisdom is not circular. 1659 
Drypex Ox Cromwell v, How shall I then begin or where 
conclude To draw a fame so trulycircular? For in a round 
what order can be shewed, Where all the parts so equal- 
perfect are? 

3. Moving in or passing over a circle; orbitual 
describing a circle. 

c1450 Lpiph. in Tundaie’s Vis, (1843) 103 As Phebus went 
by mevyng circulere, xg85 Jas, I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 25 Into 
a cirouler dance. 1635 N, Carpenter Geog, Del, 1. iv, 76 
It is probable that the terrestriall Globe hath a circular 
motion, 1898 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111.663 Like the circular 
motion of a wheel. Poa 

b. Ctrenlar tour: one which is completed at 
(or near) the place of starting; cércular ticket, 
one serving for all the stages of such a tour. 

1860 Adv#. Circular tour of Loch Lomond and the Tro- 
sachs, returning from Stirling or Edinburgh. 1873 Cook's 
Excursionist No. 5 June, Through-tickets, semi-circular 
tickets, and circular tourist tickets. 

A. fig. &. Moving or occurring in a round or cycle 
of repetition. 

21643 G. Sanpys Bh. Yob 12 (T.) The life of man is a 
perpetual war, In misery and sorrow circular, 1647 Cra- 
saw Poems, Death Herrys 95 When weak time shall be 
poured out Into eternity, and: circular joys Dance in an 
endless round. @ 1684 Ear. Roscom. (J:) From whence th’ 
innumerable race of things By circular successive order 
springs, . . . 

b. fig. Forming a link in a circular chain. 

1841-4 Emerson Zss. Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 125 The 
circular or compensatory character of every human action. 

5. Of the nature of arguing or reasoning in a 
circle. 

1646 GitLEsrie Afale Audis 50 Mr. Coleman .. chargeth 
me with a circular argumentation. 168x Housprs Rhet. 1. 
ix. 24 To praise the Work from the Vertue of the Worker, 
is a circular proof. 1700 T. Baker Keffect. Learn. (J.), 
One of Carte’s first principles of reasoning. .seems to be too 
circular to safely build upon ; for he is for proving the being 
of God from the truth of our faculties, and the truth of our 
faculties from the being of a God. c 

6. Circuitous, roundabout, indirect. 

1617 Mmoreton & Row ey Fair Quarrel nu. ii, If you 
knew well my heart, yon would not be So circular. 1865 
Dicnens AZud. Fr m1 i, You circular old dodger. 

7, =Crcuio. Obs, rare. 

22734 Dennis (J.), Had Virgil been a circular poet, and 
ecm | adhered to history, how could the Romans have had 
Dido? 


8. Affecting or relating to a circle or number of 
persons ; esp. in circelar letter, ‘a letter directed 
to several persons, who have the same interest in 
some common affair’ (J.); céreelar note (@.) =. 
prec.; (0.) a letter of credit addressed by a banker 
(e.g. in London) to several bankers in other coun- 
tries, in favour of a certain person named therein, 


usually a person on a tour. ; 
1659 Br. Watton Consid. Considered 192 Their chief Priest 
..sends circular letters to the rest about their solemn feasts. 
1687 R, L’EsrrancE Ausw. Dis, 29 And never any Letter 
perhaps, was more Universally Circular, then This has been. 
1776 Gisson Decl. & F. I. xii. 246 Circular epistles were 
sent..to all the principal cities. 1827 HALLAm Const. Hist. 
(1876) IIT. xiv. 75 The country gentlemen. .were tried with 
circular questions, whether they would comply with the king 
intheirelections, @x847 Mrs, Suzrwoop Lady of Manor 
I.v. x49 An old lady ..came from a distant part of the 
county to pay a circular visit among her relations. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. IL, 225 Circular letters, imploring 
them to sign, were sent to every corner of the kingdom. 
18so Tuackeray Kickleburys' Wks. (865) 188 My lady K. 
walked over to the money changers, where she changed a 
coliple of circular notes, 2879’ Farrar SZ, Panui I. 438 
The circular Epistle which is- generally known as the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Z re ee 
9. Math. Of or pertaining to the circle, or, its 
mathematical properties; as in . 
Circular are, cubic, error, function, measure; circular 
dine (a.) see quot. 1796; (2.) the imaginary straight line 
joining the centre of any circle to either of the two circular 


. points at ining and forming a tangent to the circle; cz7- 


cular parts (of Napier), ‘five parts of a right-angled’or a 
quadrantal spherical triangle; they are the two legs, the 
: 5g 


CIROULARITY. 
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complement of the bypethenuse, and the complements of -other ; so that, from what point socver we compute, the nc- 


the two’ oblique angles’ (Hutton J/ath, Dict.); circular 
points, the two imaginary points at infinity through which 
all circles pass, also called focords. 5 i 

1599 Massincer, ete. O/d Lav v. i, All Studies else are but 
as circular. lines And death the centre where they must all 
meet, . 1796 Hutrox AMfath. Dict. 1. 2809/1 Circular lines,a 
name given by some authors to such straight lines as are 
divided by means of the divisions made in the arch of a 
Circle. Such as the Sines, Tangents, Secants, etc. 1859 
Topnunten Spi. Trigonont y, § 66 (1871) 35 Two rules, 
which are called, from their inventor, Napier’'s Rules of 
Circular Parts, 1874 — Trigonont. ii. $ 20,10 The fraction 
ave divided by radius is called the circular measure of an 
angle. 3878 Worstennotme Afath. Problems (ed. 2) 248 
The two impossible circular points at infinity. 1884 Wit- 
tiamson Diff, Calc, xii, § 186 (ed. 5) This curve is called a 
circular cubic. Jéz¢. 431 Eliminate the circular and ex- 
ponential function from the equation. 2884 F. Britren 
Watch & Clockm., 60 (The] Circular Error. .in 2 clock [is] 
the difference of time caused by the pendulum following a 
circular instead of a cycloidal path. 

10. Technical. 

Circular bolt; ‘a machine employed by the Nottingham 
lace manufacturers in making net’ (Simmonds 77ade Dict.). 
Cirenlar canon (Mus.): a canon which leads back to the 
beginning and repeats itself instead of coming to a regular 
close. Circular-circular work (Arch.): ‘a term applied to 
any work which is formed by the intersection of two cy- 
linders whose axes are not in the same direction’ (Gwilt). 
Cirenlar crystals: ‘a term applied to the flattened groups 
of radiating needles which form when solutions of oxalurate 
of ammonia, salicine, and other substances are evaporated 
in a thin layer ona microscople slide’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Cireular file: ‘a circular saw or serrated disc, adapted to 
run ona spindle or mandrel, and used in cutting teeth of 
cog-wheels’ (Knight Dict, Mech.). Ctrenlar instruments: 
instruments for measuring angles, graduated round the whole 
circumference of a circle, 1e, 360%. Crreudar loont: ‘a loom 
in which the shuttle moves in a circular race and contin- 
uously in one direction through warps arranged in a circle’ 
(Knight Dict. Mech), Crreular numbers a number whose 
powers terminate in the same digit as the number it- 
self, Circular polarisation: sce Povrarization. Circular 
sailing (Naut.): narige oe, by the are of a great circle 
(see Circie sb, 2b). trculay sai: 2 saw in the form ofa 
circular disc, which is made to revolve rapidly on its axis. 
Hence cirezlar saw-mill, etc. Circular shears: ‘shears 
for sheet-metal consisting of two circular blades on parallel 
pins’ (Knight Dict. Afech.), Circular svork (Arch.): ‘a 
term applied to any work with cylindric faces’ (Gwilt). 

1869 Ousetry Conusnterp, xv. 305 If it (the canon] is made 
continually to recur to the beginning, so as never to come to 
a regular close, it is called Infinite, or *Circular. 1796 Hut- 
ton Math, Dict., *Civenlar Numbers .. are such as have 
their powers ending in the roots themselves. As the num- 
ber 5, whose square is 25, and its cube 125, etc. 1852 C. W. 
Hostyns alfa 178 As easily as a *circular-saw cuts a 
plank, 1816 J. Situ Panorama Se. & Art 1.98 The con- 
struction of a circular saw-mill, invented by Smart. 

LL. Comé., as civcular-cutting, -edged, -shaped, 
-sloried, -visaged, onl ctreular-wise adv. 

1852 C. W. Hoskyss Salpa 182 The *circular-cutting im- 
plement I have described. 1994 Rigging § Seamanship 1. 
15: Gouges are .. *circular-edged tools. 1837 DIcKENS 
Pickaw. , A couple of large-headed, *circular-visaged males, 
1s98 YoxrGa Diana 302 ‘The thunderclap as it comes not 
right down but *circularwise. x725 BrapLey Jam, Dict. 
s.v. Pheasant Pouts, Place the Nets. .circularwise. 

B. sb. +1. A circular figure or space, rare. 

1860 Rotiann Cré, Venus ut. 595 In ane conclaue all maid 
of Christall cleir.. Bot 3it he saw within that circuleir. 1828, 
J, Gucurist Labyrinth Demolished 44 0, C, G, with their 
diversities, are circles or circulars. 

2. Short for cércular letter or note: now esp. a 
business notice or‘advertisement, printed or other- 
wise reproduced in large numbers for distribu- 
tion. ‘ 

188 Tonp, Circular, Letier .. Modern affectation has 
changed this expression into the substantive; and we now 
hear of nothing but ¢zrcudars from publick offices, and ¢ir 
culars from superintendants of a feast or club, 2822 Byron 
Let, to Kinnaird 6 Beb., The civeulars are arrived, and 
circulating. 1848 Titackeray Be, Snobs iv.(L,), Down with 
the Court Circular—that engine and propagator of Snob- 
bishness. I promise to subscribe for a year to any daily 

per that shall come out without the Court Circular. 1856 

‘ROUDE /Yist, Eng. (1858) I. ii. 155 He summoned the peers 
by circular to London, 1880 Brit. Post. Guide 6 Circulars, 
—i.e., letters which, from in ‘idence, appear to be 
intended for transmission in identical terms to several per- 
sons... may also be sent by book post. 1888 Linotey 
Partnership (ed. 5) 222 A change in the name of a finn.. 
coupled with announcements of the change by circulars 
sent to the old customers. Pears 

Cireularism, A theory that space is circular. 

2884 Athenzum 6 Dec. 733/2 All that is wanting to make 
the Matlanders realize a third dimension, afd to settle 
circularism once for all, easy, 

Ciroularity (sdakidleniti). [f L. type cér- 
culdritas f. civeuldr-is: cf. Pr. ctrcularitat, F. 
ctreularité, ond. see -1ry.] : . 

Circular quality, form, or position. 

xg82 Baran Ox Barthol, ut. xviti. 19 By circularitie of 
the limme. 1646 Smn ‘T. Browne Psend. Ef. ¥, xxi. 268 
Fetching under lines incomprehensible circularity. 1778 
jeunesse IWest, Isl. Wks, X. 349 A hut is constructed with 
loose stones, ranged for the most’ part with some tendency 
to circularity. 1853 G. Jounston Wat. Hist, Z. Bord. 1.2 


From the circularity and elevation of the boundary, the . 


district..has the appearance of a basin. ‘ , 
+b. quasi-concr. That which is circular; a cir- 
cular Series or arrangement. - Obs. . 
1646, Sin T..Browner Pseud. Ef. wv. v. 191 The heavens 
+ -[have] no diversitic or difference, but a simplicity of parts, 
and equiformity in, motion continually snoceading each 


count will be common unto the whole circularity, 
+¢. ? Circular t or reasoning. Ods, ° 
16x0 Heatev St, Aug. Citie of God xu. xvii. (1620) 435 But 
by Gods grace reason will lay those circularities flat inough, 

Circularize (sd-aki“/lareiz), v.  [f. Crrounan 

+-IZE.] : ae 

L trans. To make circular. soi 

1799 Soutney Ze#. 5 June in Life § Corr, (2850) II. 18, f 
pray you to send me 5: old ended Bh ke cxculmised, 
O, who saw her own back. .the omikron of old women, 

2. To ply with circulars, send circulars to. 

1848 Tazt's Mag. XV-255 One cemetery company in par- 
ticular circularized us in very pressing aad pastas se 
terms, 1887 Echo 21 Apr. x To circularise the lodges of the 
Freemasons for subscriptions. 

Hence Cixroularizer, Cir 
and Zi. a. 

x88x IVorid 22 June 5/2 It at once takes [them] out of the 
category of common prospectus-issuers. ‘They are not as 
other circularisers are. /éd, Here they are. .set forth with 
all possible elaborateness of circularising. 1886 Edin, Rev. 
7 Jan. 84 Mischief wrought by the circularising firms. 

Civeularly (sd-skianli), adv. [f. Circunar 
@.+-L¥.] Ina circular manner, in a circle. 

1. In the form of a circle. 

1543 Traugron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. iii. 4 Dinide the brayne 
panne with a sawe circularely. 1666 Prevs Diary 22 July, 
For fruit, the best way is to have walls built circularly. 
1834 Mrs. Somervitte Cousee. Phys. Se. xvi. (1849) 145 
Propagated circularly all round the centre of disturbance. 

2. In a circular orbit or course. 

1561 Enen Arte Nanig. 1.xx. 22 The Planet ..is moued 
circularly, 1666 Drypen Azan, Mirab. ii,,Trade, which 
like blood should circularly flaw. 1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. 
viii. 108 A body moving circularly round the sun. 

3. By circular reasoning, in a logical circle. 

1651 Baxter Juf. Bapl. 35 is to prove the same by 
oe are or else . argue chroniasty op Desens Gi. 

rpect. I. vil. 103 Joe..completely stopped me by arguin; 
circularly, and ped athe with a fixed nok . Her’, : 

+4. Completely, perfectly. Ods. . 

1616 Cuapsan Homer's Hymns Apoilo 35 And those gifts 
onely let thy deified mind Be circularlie pleas’d with. 16x8 
— Hesiod Ded. 141 These most wise, learned and circularly- 
spoken Grecians. | 

+5. In rotation, among a circle of people. Ods. 

1648 T, Hite Strength of Saints A.3 2, That they (though 
but pret hy 3 or 4 in a morning) may have leave to 
come to the gh roo in the Abbey. 1662 Futter 
Worthies 1,30 He bestowed also a vast summe of money 
on several Corporations to be imployed circularly for the 
benefit of the poor Freemen therein. 


izing wbl. sb. 


Circularness (s5‘skidlimés). rare. [f. as 
prec.+-NESS.] Circular quality, form, etc, 


1662 Futter Worthies uw. 135 In forme..in a Map it 
[Warwickshire] doth pretend to some Circularness, 

+ Cireulary, a. Ods. £ (mod.)L. type *e2cu- 
fari-ues, whence also mod.¥. ezrculatre: see-any2] 
= CIRCULAR a. in various senses. . 

1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pol, v. liii. (1611) 295 Crosse and cir- 
cularie speeches, wherein there are attributed to God such 
things as belong to Manhood, and to Man such as properly 
concerne the Deitie of Christ Iesus. r6r0 Hearry Sé, Ang. 
Citie of God xu. xix. (1620) 436 The circulary persons that 
turne all things round. 1664 Evetyn tr. freart’s Archit. 
xxviil, 68 Such of them whose Superficies is most flexuous 
and circulary. 1682 Lond, Gas, No. 1768/r The King of 
Poland has issued his Circul Letters for the Summoning 
a Dyet. @1734 Nortn Lives 1, 313 He..made one at their 
circulary dinings, and the turn came to dine with him. 

Circulate (si-rkisflet), v. Also 6 circo-. 
Pa, pple 5-6 circulat(e. [f. L. cércuhit- ppl. stem 
of circulare to make circular, to encircle; de- 
ponent eirculdré to gather in a circle, to collect 
people about one; in med.L. and Romanic to 
move in a circle, etce.; f. ctrcul/us CIRCLE: see 
also -ATE 3] 

+1. Old Chem, trans. To subject a substance to 
continuous distillation in a closed vessel (Crncun- 
ToRY, sb.), in which the vapourwas caused to con- 
dense at the top of the vd and to flow back 
into the original liquid, the whole thus undergoing 
tepeated vaporization and condensation. Ods. 

rar Rurvev Comp. Alch, Ep. in Ashm. Theatr, (1652) 116 
In Balnco of Mary togeather Iet them be circulat, 1545 
Rayxotp Byrth Alan. 23 The artire blud, whorlid, cir- 
culat, & coagitat together, etc. 1594 Prat Jerell-Ho. 
11, ar Some doo vse to circulate the same in Baineo, til it 
clarific. 399 Greene Orpharion Wks, (Grosart) XII.” 66 
Women as the purest quintissence circolated from all other 
living things, are therefore the most beautifull and faire. 
364x Frencn Dist#di. i. (1651) 26 Circulate this in a Pellican 
with a moderate heat for the space of a month. 1696 
Prius, To circulate. .ina Vessel call'd a Pedican ; wherein 
the same Vapour which is clevated into the Air by the Fire, 
falls‘down again to remount and be distill’d several times, 

+2. To gather into a circle. 


2gz3'Douctas 2:neis vi, viii.2x Onto Eneas left syde and “ 


rycht hand The saulis flokkis circulate [v.7. circulit] in a 


rout. ‘ ; 
" o} 8. ¢rans. To go or ran round; to encircle, en- 


compass, surround. ° Obs. : 

27% Diaces Pantom. w. xxi. Pj, Thus proceeding till ye 
haue circulate the figure..ye shall in the ende departe the 
whole figure into as many equall portions as ye determined. 
x6xr Sreep Hist. Gt, Brit, vi. xlvi. 160 He circulated seuen 
hils with a Wall. 162z — Theat, Gi. Brit. xxv. (1624) 49/t 
Herefordshire .. yee circulated yj the North. with 
Worcester’ and Shropshire, 3685 Br. Crorr Animady,. 


CIRCULATING. 


Burnet's Th, Earth Pref., May I not conclude for certain 
that this man hath been in the moon, where his head hath 
been intoxicated with circulating the earth? pied 

4, dnir.-To move’ round, turn round, revolve; 
formerly round an axis (ods.), or in an orbit 
(arch. ; now round a circuit, circuitots course, 
system of pipes, or the like: (Influenced by 5.) 

3672 Newron in Phil. Trans. VIL 5099 A Top..made to 
circulate by whipping it. 17:8 J. Cuampertayne Relig. 
Philos, Pref. (2730) 51 Balls, which like Planets circulate 
about it, 1830 Six J. Herscuen Stud. Nat. Phil. 193 The 
moon circulates about the earth. x852 Conyneare & H. 
St, Paul (2862) I. iv. x06 These movements begin to circu- 
late more and more round a new centre of actvity. 1854 
Ronatps & Ricuarnson Chent. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 224 The 
air... entering at the bottom of the stove .. circulates round 
the flues, 1878 Huxcey Physiogr. 74 The circuit in which 
every drop of water is compelled to circulate. , 2882 Mrs. 
H. Reeve Cookery § Houscek, it. (ed. 2) 9 The claret de- 
canters should circulate two or three times round the table. 

5. znir. spec. Of the blood: To flow from the 
heart through the arteries and veins back to the 
heart again. Extended to the continuous motion 
of other fluids in the vessels of animals and plants. 

1666 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 407 ‘The blood, per- 
pecally circulating (as hath been shown from many infal- 
ible signs and marks, by Doctor Harvey) in the veins and 
arteries, a3691 Bovie HAs. 11. 69 (R.) Blood [of vipers], 
even whilst it circulates, we have always found, as to sense, 
actually cold. 1746-7 Hervey edit, (1818) 123 This, at- 
tracted by the root, and circulating through invisible canals 
+. clothes the forest with all its verdant honours. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody Ws. (Bohn) 1, 492 Blood is 
blood which circulates. Z . 

b. tf. Of persons: To go about in a social 
circle, ‘go the round.’ 

1863 Mrs, Oxrrnanr Salem Ch. i. 8 He came... by no - 
means prepared to circulate among his flock. 1870 Haw- 
tuorxe Eng, Note Bks. (1879) 11. 96 Who, at the age of 
ninety, is still circulating in society. 

8. dix. (with extended sense). To pass from 
place to place freely and continuously. so as to 
visit every part; to pass from hand to hand or 
from mouth to mouth: Also, of a newspaper or 
periodical: to pass into the hands of readers, to 
be extensively taken and read. 

1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort, (3729) 23x The Air .. circulates 
through,.to the Grate of the Stove. 69x Lockr Afouey 
Wks. 2797 II, 92 If our Money and Trade were to circulate 
only amongst our selves. 175r Jouxson Rambler No. 144 
? 10 Secret history. .is for the most part believed only while 
it circulates in whispers. 1794 Sutuivan View Nat. I. 372 
‘That ether which is continually circulating through all 
things. 1833 Hr. Marrixeau Loone § Luggert, iii. 42 The 
money circulating in this neighbourhood. 188s Aci 48 Vic. 
c.16 § 9 Newspapers published or circulating in the County, 

7. ¢raus. To put into circulation, put about, pro- 
mulgate, give currency to, diffuse; put into the 
hands of readers, ete. ' 

2977 SHERIDAN Set, Scand. 1.i, Did you, circulate the re- 
port of Lady Brittle’s intrigue with Captain Boastall?_ 2825, 
Scribblcomanic 268 note, Vo eo and circulate the Bible. 
1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. 11, 104 A little tract..had been 
actively circulated through the ranks. 1868 E. Epwarps 
Raleigh I. vii, sr0 The news of the enemy’s preparations 
were circulated, .throughout the country. 

b. 4. To hand or pass round. . 

x884 Law Times 14 June r21/2 After the loving cup had 
been circulated, the Lord Mayor submitted the loyal toasts, 

8. Adath. Of decimal fractions: To recur, repeat 
in periods of several figures (see CMcuLATING). 

1768 Ronentson Cire. Decimals in Phil. Trans, LVI, 
209 Some of them. (decimal fractions] recur, or circulate; 
that is, the same figure or figures run over again and again 
ad infinitum. 3827 Hutton Course Math, 1, 75 note, ‘The 
decimal circulates in a complete period of 28 figures. : 

+ 9. To beat out, emboss (metal), Cds. 


+t Circulate, sd. Obs. Afath, [f. prec. or its 
source.] Acirculating decimal. : : 

x768 Ronertson Circ. Decimals in Phil. Trans. LVI. 
213 The proper denominator of the circulate, 2796 Hurron 
Math, Dict. 1, ag0/2 That part of the circulate which re- 
peats, is called the repetend. 1827 — Course Math, 1, 75 
note, In‘corresponding circulates of 28 figures, a 
‘Circulated (sdukidleltéd), Ao/. a... [f Creu- 
LATE J. +-ED, ie the verb.) ea 

1641 Frencit Distild, iif, (2651) 80 Put four times as much 
of the. best clreulated Oil of Camphire to it. 1680 Scey. 
Chet. 1. 78 A civculated Salt, abstracted from Compound 
Bodies. 1867 Loxar. Dante's Paradiso xxm. 109 Thus did 
the circulated melody Seal itself up. . lt . 

Circulating, vi. sb. Ef. as prec. +-ING 1] 
The action of the, verb.CrrouLatg. (See next Db.) 

1545. Raynotp Byrth Afan., Hh 7. The maner that nature 
vseth in circulatyng of the attracted blud. ‘ 

Circulating (ssskislettin), ap. a. [f. as prec. 
‘+-Ine2.] That circulates, in various senses. 

1632 Liricow Trav. 414 A commodious plo lying in 
the midst of circulating -Prouinces, 1649 Mitton Z£kon, 
188 The old circulating dance of his shifts and evasions, 
1665 Phil, Trans. 1.76 The circulating blood. 8x9 Bynox 


. Futar 1. 190 One of the most circulating scandals That had 


for centuries been known. 1841-91 T. R. Jones Amin. 
King. (ed. 4) 433 The circulating fluid. .was brought to the 
roots of the branchia. . axe 

_b. Special: combs. (in some of these the 47. a. 
is not clearly distinguished from the w/.sb.): C2 
culating capital (see Capitan sb.2 3c). Czrenlat- 
zug cisteri, a cistern used in connexion with the 


“circulation of hot water through a system of pipes. 


CIRCULATION, 


Civetlating decimal; a decimal fraction in, which 
two or more figures, are repeated ad infinitum: 
Circulating Library: a. library of whickthe books 
are circulated among subscribers. Civcelaten 

mediuies a medium of exchange, whether: mist 


silver, or anyother article. Circzlating pump (see 


quot.). Circulating system: see CIRCULATORY @. I. 

3742 (Advt.) June 12 Proposals for erecting a Public Ci7~ 
culating Library in Lonvon. Librarian, Samuel Fancourt. 
¥ Rovertson (¢#le) Circulating Decinals in Phil: 
‘Trans. LVUIL, It is usual to mark the first and last-of .cir- 


culating expressions, with points over the figures. 1778 
Surrwpan Kivals u. 1, “A circulating library:..is an ever- 
veen tree of diabolical knowledge! -x783 l. Mag. 94% 


eard that the first circulating library-was opened by-the 
‘Rev. Mr. Fancourt..go or 60 years:ago. it was afterwards 
removed to Crane-court, Fleet-strect. 1776 Apam Smirit 
W, N.1. 1. i. 280 No fixed capital can yield any revenue but 
by means of a circulating capital: .r798 Mattaus Popul, 
{x817) 11. 330 The increase of the circulating medium. 180r 
Duncan's Annals’ Med. VY. 177 The Vascular and Cir- 
culating system, 2806-7 J. Brresrorp Miseries Hum, 
LYye_ (1896) xvi i, x20 .The'. circulating library, where 
nothing circulates—but ‘the catalogue! 1809 R. Lane. 
rorp Introd, Trade+131 Circiiating medium, cash and 
notes payable ondemand, 1838 Penny Cyel. X. 402/1 When 
a decimal fraction’cannot be found exactly equal to a given 
common fraction, the division by which the numerator is 
found, leads to what is called a Circulating Decimal. 848 
Mix Pol, con. 1, ix. (1876) 83 By the adoption of machine 
acirculating capital. .has been converted intoa fixed capital, 
3862 Rustin Munera Pulv. (1880) 63 The nation... has little 
occasion for circulating media, 1864 Tines 9 Sept. (L.), 
Monarchy, republic, empire .. over and over ‘again like a 
circulating decimal. 1874 Kwicnr Dict. Mech. s. v. Civcn- 
lating-punif, the cold-water pump by which condensation 
water ts drawn from the sea, river, or well, and driven 
through the casing of a surface condenser, 1884 Health. 
Lxhib, Catal, 94/t Hot Water Circulating Cistern, 
Circulation (saki#lzifon).  [a. F. circulation 
or L. ctyculation-em, noun of action f. circulare : 
see CIRCULAYE,] The action of circulating. 
1. Movement in a circle, circular motion or course, 
' +a, Movement round or about. 
1835 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 646 With circulatioun sa 
about tha sai For les expenssis and for grittar speid. 375 
Vuynne Let. 19 Mar. in Azinzadz. Introd. 55 From one, 
all nombers doo arise, and by circulatione doo ende againe 
in thee same oone, 1642 Funter Holy § Prof, St. ul. xx. 
208 As the world is round, so we may observe a circulation 
in opinions, 1678 CunwortH Jatedl, Syst. 601 According to 
this Latter Platonick Hypothesis, there would seem to be 
not so much a Gradation or Descent, as a kind of Circula- 
tion in the Trinity, i . . 
. tb. Arotation about an axis, gyration ; orbitual 
evolution. Ods, or arch. i ee 
1605 Tinme Quersit. 1, iv. 15 The perpetuall circulation 
by which the heaven is married to the earth. 1708 Maun- 
DRELL. Fourn, Ferus. (z72x) 95 After they had by these 
vertiginous circulations and clamours tu’d their heads. 
1708 T. Tavior Apzleius 1x. (1822) er5 Orderly and esta- 
blished circulations of the stars. - on a 
--*e.- An undulation propagated in circles from 
acentre. Obs. 
. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. iii. 1. xx, The circulations 
OF sounds would be well known by outward sight, 1678 
Cupwortn Jxtell, Syst. 1, iv. § 36. 58: The ‘Circulations of 
Water, when some Heavy Body falling into it, its Super-- 
ficies is depressed, and from thenca every way, Circularly 
Wrinkled. 1794 Sutuwan View Nat. 1,177 An emission 
and a circulation of solar particles. y 
+2. A.continuous repétition of a series of actions, 
events, etc, in the,'same order or direction; a 
round. Obs. 2 
1682 H. Maunaice Sernt. bef. King.a2 The World. .grown 
Old under the-Tautologies of Sin, and the Circulations of 
repeated Judgments, 1684 T.'Burnet 7%. Zari 114 What 
is this life, but a circulation of little mean actions? -17%9 De 
For Crusoe (1858) 33x Living in a-daily circulation of sor- 
row, living but to work. 373x S. Hares Stat. Ess. I. 1 
Such a circulation of causes-and .effects. necessary to the 
great ends ofnature. ee 5 , 
- ‘*b. Alternate. action, alternation ; ‘ reciprocal 
interchange of meaning’ (J.). Ods. : 
: 1597 Hooker Kecl, Pol. v. litt, (1611) 295 There is in those 
two speeches that mutuall circulation beforementioned. 
1647,H. More Poems 55 Each knave these bellows blow in 
mutuall circulation.’ “"_ . ww 
+3. Old Chem. The contimions distillation of 
a liquid for the purpose of concentrating or refining 
it: see CrncOLATH‘y: L and Crrounatory:sd. ‘Obs. 
1585 Tuynne in-Animady, Introd. 76 After the order-of 
circulation in alchemicall art. 605 Tinme Qreersi¢. 11, 183 
Circulation is to'rectifie any thing to a higher perfection. 
16xz ‘WooDALL Surg. Afate Wks. 7653) 268 Circulation is 
the exaltation of pure liquor by circular solution and co- 
agulation in a Pelican, 1642 Frencn Déstédl, i, (1631) 9: 
4:4: (See quot.) Obs. - ee ee 
1656 Biount Glassogr,, Circulation, properly an incircling, 
or invironing. ., - . we o . — 
5,-The cireuit of the blood from the heart through 
the arteries and. veins, and: back, to’ the heart. 


Hence, of any nutritive fluid through ‘the vessels of . 


animals or plants: ° see Pes 
(2628 Harvey (¢itZe) Exercitatioanatomica, .decirculatione 
sanguinis.]° 2656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 337 The Cause of 
Vertigo is the circulation of the splrits animal by a thin 
vapour, 1660 R. Coxn Power 3 Seely. Pref. § The Physi- 


tians. .in blood-letting supposed the circulation of the blood, ‘|:" 


yet none asserted it before... Doctor William Harvey. x12 
Annison Sfect. No.. §43 ?2.Since the circulation of the 


-blood has. héen found out.s 1794 Suctiyan-View, Wat. 1. 177 | 


427. 


- The circulation of the fluids of an animal, or of a vegetable, 
1823 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chene (1814) 66 The leaves pre- 
serve their functions .. no longer than there is a circulation 
of fluids through them.” x85r Carrenter Aan. Phys. (ed. 2) 
jaz’ Objects of the circulation of Nutrient Fluid. ~ 

‘b, Often called simply ‘ the cirenlation’. 

1707 Fiover Physic. PulseeWatch 258 The Circulation 
runs too quick in Fevers. | boil pid Rules of Diet 
39x Any stoppage of the Circulation will produce a dropsy. 
1828 Stark Lei, Nai. Hist. 11. 8-The circulation is com- 
plete in the Mollusca. 1856 Kane Avct. Zxi. IL, i, 25, 1 
cannot keep up my circulation on a sledge, 

6. The movement of any thing in a ‘ round ’, not 
strictly circular, but such that it returns again into 
itself after making a general circuit of the inter- 
mediate points. 

1654 Wutttockx Zootomia 555 The Bodies .. are now as 
serviceable to the Circulation of matter ., turn to as good 
Grasse, prove as beneficial to the Parsons Cowes, or Sheep. 
1656 CowLey Davideis 1. Roce, At which maintain a per- 
peal Circulation of Water, like that of Blood in Man's 

jody. 1878 Hux.ey Physiogr. xx. 337 The waters of the 


earth are in astate of constant circulation. 1880 Haucuron © 


Phys. Geog. iii. 128 The indirect heat contributed by the 
rainfall and atmospheric circulation. 

Jig. 172z Wo.raston Relig. Nat. § 7.149 Guardians and 
executors of laws are therefore the vitals of a Society, with- 
out which there can be no circulation of justice in it. 

7. Thetransmission or passage of anything (e. g. 
money, news) from hand to hand, or from person 


. t0 person (with the notion of its ‘ going the round’ 


of a country, ete.); dissemination or publication, 
whether by transmission from one to another, or 
by distribution or diffusion of separate copies. 

1684 Burner More's Utopia 52 A free circulation of Mony 
.. is necessary for the course of Commerce and Exchange. 
1732 Berketey Adifhr. u. § 2 Money changeth hands, 
and in this circulation life business and com- 
merce consists. 1836 Emerson Natuve, Commodity Wks. 
(Bohn) IT, 144 The rain feeds the plant; the plant feeds the 
animal: and thus the endless circulations of the divine 
charity nourish man. 1845 MeCuttocu Javration i. vi. 
(1852) 293 ‘The free circulation of information. 1848 Macavu- 
Lay Hist. Eng. IL. 115 This order was intended to prevent 
the circulation of Protestant treatises. 12880 M<Carrny 
Own Tone III, xxxix.196 The most extravagant exaggera- 
tions were put into circulation. 

b. The extent to which copies of a newspaper, 
periodical, etc., are distributed, the number of 
. teaders which it reaches. 

3847 De Quincey Secret Societies (1863) VI. 267 The 
journal had a limited circulation. 1857 Wueweie Fist. 
Induct. Sc. Pref. 7 [This] is sufficiently proved by the circula- 
tion which it has obtained. 

+ 8. A statement circulated, a rumour, a report. 

3774 Burke Sf. on Amer, Taz, There is also another 

_ circulation abroad, spread with malignant intention. 7776 
~- Corr. (1844) II. 105 The government circulation is, that 
they (the troops] retired without molestation. 

9. concer. A circulating medium, a currency. 

‘1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 78 A boundless paper circulation. 
1866 Crump Banking iv. 86 Cheques, which are such an im- 
portant part of the circulation of the county, 1875 JEVONS 
AToney (2878) 56 The present circulation of China is com- 
posed to a considerable extent of the so-called Sycee 


silver, 
Circulative (ss-akidletiv), a [f L. cércslat- 
Having the 


ppl. stem of civculdre: see -1VB.) 
quality of circulating or producing circulation. 

1633 Person Varieties u. 53 It is cold... as wanting .. the 
circulative heate. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Distilla- 
tion, A circulative or reiterated distilling with new sub- 
stances. 1817 Coreripce Biog. Lit. 111 The only species 
of landed Eepety that is essentially moving and circu- 
lative. 1862 Ruskin Munera Pulv. (1880) zo The degree 
of fuency or circulative character. 

Circulator (sd ski#lettex).  [a. L. ctrceclator 
a peddler, quack, n. of agent {. civcudizi; see 
Circubate and -or. (Cf. F. cércelatens.)] He 
who or that which circulates : in various senses, 

+1. A mountebank who gathers a ring or crowd 
of spectators about him ; a quack, charlatan. 

* [The old explanation of the name took cérculivi as ‘to 
roam’ or ‘stroll about as a vagrant’, and has sometimes 
affected the use of the word in Eng.] 

x607 TorseLt Serpents (1653) 793 Circulators, Pct or 
Quacksalvers, did cast certain mazes or small cakes to 
them. 2635 Hevwoop Hierarch. rx. 578 Witches, oar 
tions, yep ars ee 1659 Gaupen Tears Ch. 
200(D.) A kind of Gipsy-Christians, or a race of Circulators, 
Tumblers, and Taye inthe Church. 2849-52 Topp Cy¢d, 
Anat. IV, 1064/2 The epithet ‘ Circulator’, in‘its Latin in- 
vidious signification, was applied to him [Harvey]. 

2: One who-ttavels round (the.world) ;.one who 
travels round, or about a district, who makes his 
‘oands’, ¢. g. a ‘commercial traveller’. Obs, 

-Wartiock Zootomia,212 The... intellectual World 
meeting with daily and fresh Circulatours, and Discoverérs, 
as well as this’materiall World, hath'with its Drakes, and 
Magellans. ”‘a1734.Norre Lives (1826) 111. 294 Two or 
three persons, ; to. make good‘ their monopoly, send 
abroad their circulators, and in that manner get into their 
hands‘all that is-valuable.- ea ee 
- 3. One-who circulates or, puts about coin, news, 
‘reports,’ information, etc. ; esf-in bad sense, a tale- 
‘bearer, scandal-monger.' 9 77 * * : 

1792. Burke Corr. (2849) IV. 31 The ic 
circulate..grow more rife-than ever.* I met some of the 
circulators. 18x6 Byron Let. to Moore 29 Feb., I speak of 


x ‘The feports which ‘tliey ” 


circulators. 1859 ‘Muy Liberty -v 865) 65/2" A central’ i 


CIROCULUS. 


depository, and active circulator and diffuser, of the expe- 
Yience resultiig from many trials. 1870 Daily News 10 
Dec., The authors and circulators of the report. 

4. Math, A circulating decimal. 

+ Circulatorious, 2. Obs. rare—*. [f. L. 
cireulatori-us, f£. circulitor: see prec. and -ORY.] 
Of the nature of a mountebank, who collects a 
ring round him in the streets. 

«1677 Barrow Serm, (1683) IT. xx. 290 Such .. as Magi- 


cians, Diviners, cireulatorious Juglers, and such emissaries 
of the Devil, or self-seeking Impostours are wont to use. 


+ Circulatory, sb. Obs. Se med.L. cércela- 
tord-20m : cf. next.] A vessel for the old chemical 
process of circulation ; an alembic or retort having 
the neck or necks bent back so as to re-enter the 
lower part of the retort, a ‘pelican’. 

1559 Morwyne Lvonyie. 11 Suffred .. to putrifie in a cir- 
culatory or a blynde limbeck. 1642 Frencu Disti//. iv. 
(265z) 99 Digest them in a Circulatory ten days. 1708 
Puitxirs, Civenlatory, a Glass-Vessel, in which the Steam 
of the distilled Liquor, by its rising and_falling, rolls about 
as it were in a Circle. 1751 CHampers Cyc/. 5.v., There are 
two kinds of circulatories ; the diota or double vessel ; and 
the pelican. 

Circulatory (sd3kivliteri), 2. [ad. L. cirezt- 
latoré-us: see above. Cf. ¥. czrculatotre, 16th c. in 
Littré.] Ofthenature of, or pertaining to, circulation. 

1. Pertaining to the circulation of the blood, or 
of any analogous fluid or current, 

1605 Timme Querstt, 1. xv. 72 The veyne called vena caua 
--is ., the vessel circulatorie, 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 
59 It is carried up and down in circulatory Vessels. xgoz 
Frover Physic. PulseeWatch 14 The Blood .. continually 
moves through the circulatory Organs, 1862 A. MACLAREN 
in Alacnt, Alag.V. 517 Their nervous and circulatory systems 
are readily irritated, 1880 Haucuton Péys. Geog. iii, 131 
The circulatory current revolving to the left. 

+2. Old Chem. For the purpose of chemical 
‘circulation’; see CrRCULATORY 50. 

1675 Evetyn 7erra (1776) 66 Old Glauber. .by the assist- 
ance of certain Circulatory vessels to prepare the oily succus 
and pinguid juice. ¢17z0 W. Gusson Farrier's Dispens. 
mt. iit, (1734) 132 Unless they be made in a circulatory vessel. 

+3. OF or pertaining to a mountebank, or quack ; 
juggling. (HL. cérculatorius.] Obs. 

(Warton prob. meant ‘ strolling, itinerant ’.) 

1652 GauLe Alagastrom. 275 Detecting the circulatory 
and prastigious fallacy. bed. 348 A pat rious jugler, 
being taken at Paris, escaped prison by his circulato 
tricks, 1774 T. Warton //ist. Eng, Poetry (1840) II, xxii. 
77 Borde's circulatory peregrinations in the quality of « 
quack-doctor. 

+4. Coulee letter; = Circular letter. Obs. 

1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 229/3 A Circulatory Letter sent to 
all the Princes and Potentates. 1696 Puiiwirs Circulatory 
Letters, Letters sent into all parts ofa Kingdom, by General 
Commissioners, upon particular occasions. 1735 Jonxson 
tr. Lobo’s Abyssinia 24a Circulatory Letters from him to 
the Christian Princes, . . : 

{ Inthe following, civceelatory varies with cérctlary 
(the reading of edd, 1611 and 1627). 

3597 Hooxer Zec?. Pol, v. § 53 (also edd. 1632, 1845) Crosse 
and circulatorie speeches, wherein there are attributed to 
God such things as belong to manhood, and to man such as 
properly concern the deitie of Christ Jesus. F 

+ Ci'reule, sb. Obs. rare. fad. L. circul-us.] 
Circle, ring. 

1549 IV. Wycherley's Exam, in Froude Hist. Eng. V. 
165 xote, He hath used no consecrate circule but hath used 
the crystal to invocate the sprat called Scariot. 

+Crreule, v. Obs. fa. F. ccrcele-r, ad. L. 
ctreulé-re.] By-form of CrRcuLATE, CIROLE. 

1430 Lypc. Chrou. Troy u. xii, About her head flikered 
douues white .. Aye circuling with snowy winges fayre, 
2800-20 Dunsar Thistle § Rose 98 On feild ofgold he stude 
full mychtely, With flour delycis sirculit lustely. 2523 
Doucias neis v. x. 56 Eftir thay had al circulit in ane 
ring. bid, v. xii. 168. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, II. 
540, Of armit men ane rout In gude ordour hes circulit 
thame about. x60r R. Jounson Xingd. $ Comme. (1603) 
143 Three strong walles, circuling the one within the other, 
and streetes lying betweene. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
Ul. iii. 1. xviii, Sun, stars, and all on earth it hurrieth To 
each point of itself so far as ’t circuleth. 

Hence Cireuled 4f/. a.; Cireuling wé/. sb, and 

ppl. a. 

1583 Stanynurst Zuezs u. (Arb.) 50 Wrapping girdle .. 
His midit embracing with wig wag circuled hooping, 1647 
H. More Song of Sond u. iti. 1, xxiii, Distant site Makes a 
deficience in these circulings. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 

88 Where then lies this famous Generosity of the red 
Circul ling Juice. : 

Circulet, obs. form of Crrcuer, 

+ Gireuline,.c. Ods. rare—, [f. L, civcieleus 
+-INE1] Circular. : 

1647 H, More S. Sov 11, iii. u. xxxiii, [The spheres] with 
motion circuline Let turn about and stir up sounds divine, 

- *Cireuliz e, v. Obs. rare. [f L. ecdrcztl-ns 
CIRCLE +,-IZE.] To encircle. ; 

3618 Daviss Ax Extasic, Wks. (1876) B0 @.) Which 
loopes of azur’d silk didcirculize. 67d. 93 Mother of pearie 
their sides shal circulize” |”, Rit ee s 
"|| Civoulus (ssxkiilds), Thé-Latin word for 
‘circle, ring’ ; formerly often used in Anatomy, 
‘Astronomy, and other sciences ; also-as a techinical 
name of-various instruments in‘ Surgery, etc.; a 
tool for cutting ‘circular portions of glass, also 


“for cutting off the-necks of 'glass-ware’ (Knight). 
Te 


4~2, 


CIRCUM-. 


Gitcum-'(sdtkim). A Latin adv. and prep. 


meaning ‘around, round about’, much used in 
composition with verbs, and hence with the sbs. 
and _adjs, formed from them, as in cércumambulare 
to walk about, cdvcem/flectére to bend round, cér- 
cumflecus bent round, cércaum/flexio a bending 
round, etc. Only a few of these survived in OF. 
(e.g. circoncive to circumcise, circonserire to cir- 
cumscribe) and passed thence into Eng. (with 
cércon-, circun-, circum-); but a large number of 
words adopted from or formed on the Latin, or in 
accordance with L. analogies, have arisen in 
modern French, and still morein English, where the 
analogy hasoccasionally been extended by prefixing 
civcum-,asa living element, to native or naturalized 
verbs ; e.g. cévcumbind, circumflow, cireumzoned. 

A much rarer Latin use (which was however 
common in Gr, with wept) was in parasynthetic 
derivatives from circum prep. + sb., forming adjec- 
tives, as in circumpadanus, (f. circum Padum) 
lying round the Po, circummuranus around the 
walls, cércumfordneus around the forum, circum- 
cordialis Tertull, = aepuedpitos, around the heart. 
This has proved a fruitful analogy for modern 
compounds, e. g. cércunipolar, circumtlittoral, etc. 

All important words in circz- will be found in 
their alphabetical places as main-words; but a 
number of less important or trivial words are 
collected here, under their respective types, 

1, Derivatives and combinations in which ecirezeu 
(=around, about, on all sides) adverbially qualifies 
a. verbs, b. participles and participial adjectives, 
e. verbal substantives; as (among combinations of 
obvious meaning, mostly sonce-words) & circum- 
bind, to bind round, -co'mpass, to compass about, 
flow, -glaze, -inclo'se, -inclwde, -pass, -press, -roll, 
-satl, -spangle, -stand, ~walk ; D. cireum-beamed, 
fixed, flanked, -seated, -stationed, zoned; so cir 
cumberndinghy adv.; & circum-gurgita'tion, -mi- 
gration, -revolu'tion, ctc. 

Also + Circuma‘ggerate v. [L. circumaggerare], 
+ -aggera‘tion (see quots.). + Ciroumcept z., 
see circumsepi. + Circumeingle v., to girdle 
round. ‘+ Circumclose z., to enclose about or 
around. ‘+ Gircumcro‘ss v., to mark round with 
a cross. ‘+ Cizoumeoursa‘tion [f. L. cércum- 
cursdre to run round about], running round or 
about; +(?) rambling (in language). Circum- 
denudation, Geol. denudation all around (see 
quot.), +Circwmdolate v. [f L. cércumdolare 
to hew off around + -aty 3; also in Bailey 1731-66 
associated with do/us deceit]. Circumerra‘tion 
[L. cixcumerrare], wandering or strolling about. 
+ Circumflant a. [L. cércemflant-en pres. pple. 
of circumflare), blowing around. + Cixcum- 
fo-dient a. [L. circuemfodient-em pres. pple. of 
ctreumfodire to dig round about], ‘that digs or 
entrenches about’ (Blount G/. 1656). Ciroum- 
fwigent a. [L. circumfulgént-em pres. pple. of 
circumfulgére to shine around]. + Cixcumfa-lsed 
pa. pple. [f. L. circumfuls- pa. pple. of ctrcumful- 
gere|, shone round. Circumhabitant a. [L. 
habitére to dwell], dwelling around.  Ci:xoum- 
involve v. [L. cércuminvolo-dre], to surround on 
all sides, enclose, envelop. Ci:rcumitinera‘tion, 
a journeying around or about. ‘} Circumi’tion 
(L. cirenmition-em, {. Tre to go]. ‘} Circumii'te v. 
[E.L. eivetmizt- ppl. stem of cérctemlindye], to smear 
round or about; so | Cireumiition [f. czscetwelt- 
zidu-ent], + Cizcumluoid a., bright on every side. 
+ Giroummortal a. used by Herrick, app. for 
© beyond’ or ‘more than mortal’, Circumna‘tant 
a, [L. natdnt-em pres. pple. of uatdre to swim], 
swimming around ; so Oircumna‘tatory a.‘ Cir- 
cumne'bulous @., cloudy on every side. 4 Ci:r- 
cumobresi‘stance, ? = next. "} Ci:xoumobsi'st- 
ence, ? surrounding or external opposition. Cir- 
cumpana‘tion [L. panis pavogle in eucharistic 
controversy, a surrounding with bread, the having 
a ‘bready’ external aspect. *} Oiixoumporta'tion 


[L. portare to carry], catrying about. ‘+ Circum- - 


pulsion (see.quots.). + Ciroumra-dianoy, ? = 
Innapiation. Circumra sion [L. cércumrasion- 
em, f. circumradére. to scrape or pare around] 
(see quots.). + Ci:xroumresi‘stency, resistance on 
all ‘sides, ++ Cixcumrowndabout,.a circuitous 
proceeding, a cireumlocution. Circumse pt v. 
(f. L. circeemsepe- ppl. stem of cireumsépire to 
hedge or fence round], to surround or enclose as 
with a fence. + Cixoumsist v. (L. circumsistére 
to stand around], ? to surround. + Cixoumsi-stent 
&. (L. civeumsistent-eni], surrounding. + Cixcum- 
sonant a. [L. cércumsondnt-eni}, sounding on every 


428, 


side ; so + Cizow'msonate z, [f. L. cércumsonare 
+-ATES]. - } Cironmspa-cious 2., of large extent 
on. every side. Circumsya‘tial a., pertaining 
to surrounding space. ‘{Cixcumsta’te v. [L. 
cireuntstare), to Stand round, + Cixrcumsta‘tion 
[L. ccvezemestatidn-enc], standing round. - + Circum- 
stipate v. [L. circumstipare|, to surround (as a 
ctowd). + Cixcumstrue’ v. [L. cércemsiruére], 
to build xound about. + Circumte'nd v. [L. 
zendére to stretch], to stretch around ; so Circum-~ 
tension, -tention. Circumu-ndulate v., to 
flow roundin undulations; so Ci:xrcumundulation. 
Circumvagant a. [L. circumvagint-em pres. 
pple. of cévcumvagari to wander about], wandering 
about (in later edd. of Bailey altered to Cixcum- 
vagrant). |Circumve'ot v. [f. L. cérctemuect- 
ppl. stem of cércumuehére], to carry about; so 
+ Circumverction [L. czrcumuection-em). Cix- 
cumvi'xon v., to environ on all sides. ‘| Circum- 
vision (?). Circumvo‘litate v. [L. circumvolt- 
tare}, to hover around. 

1656 Biounr Gleseegr.*Civesnaggerate, toheap, or cast 
a heap about, 1678-96 Privurs, *Circumaggeration, a 
heaping round about. Hence in Kersey, Battey, Asu. 
16; Teaser Pbestagsie teh gt A cot cuore about 
with .. long re. few Monthly Mag. - 494 
(He) makes hes nod *circumbendingly. +648 Herrick 
Hesper., Temple 64 The fringe that *circumbinds it too. 
z ALM. tr. Gabelhouer’s Physicke 154/x *Circumcingle 
the Egge with fier. /bid. 184/2 § 2 That he may circum- 
cingle the patient about his body. x645 QuarLes Sol. 
Recant. xu. 15 Wisdome shali guide thee, Love shall *cir- 
cumclose thee, ¢2630 Rispon Surv. Devon (1714) UI. 26x 
The second that *circum-co: “the earthly Globe. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., To Silvia, 1 am holy while I stand 
*Circum-crost by thy pure hand. @ 1677 Barrow Pope's 
Supremt, 252(1687) The address... was but a factious “circum- 
cursation of desperate wretches. 2855 SuepLey Occult Sc. 
334 The object of this circumcursation was simply to exclude 
the interference of the will. 1882 Geimue Text-Bk. Geol. vis. 
92 r Eminences detached by erosion from the masses of rock 
+ Nave been ternied hills of *circumdenudation. 1623 Cock- 
Enam *Céircundolate, to hew round about. [Hence in 
BrountGéossogr.) 173% BaiLey, To Circumdolate, to chip, or 
cut about; alsoto deceive. 1648 Hergick Hesfer., To Sir 
F, Berkley, This citie, .seven times *circumflankt with brasse. 
2687 Jer. T'ayton in Evelyn Afer. (1857) ILI. 99 ‘That little 
particle of fire is soon overcome by the *circumflant air. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LIV. 412 China, India, and the seas *cir- 
cumflowing. 1656 Brounr a *Circumfulgent, 
shining about, or on all sides. 1667 H. More Die. Dral. v. 
j 10(3723) 449 Circumfulgent fire, 1313 Brapswaw St. Wer- 

urge 1. 2038 This lady *cyrcumfulsed with grace. /did. u. 
433 With grace circumfulced and lyghtned was Englande. 
1590 Greens Never too late O iij b, Anos as I beganne to 
*circumglaze her with my Sophistry, 1842 Kincsuey Let, 
in Life iv, Considering the oscillations and perplex *cir- 
cumgurgitations of this piece-meal world. Baa Blackw, 
Mag. LI. 25 *Circumhabitant infancy and childhoed con- 
gregate. 1664 Power £2f. Philos. u. 103 The Ayr.. 
ea teg as spon the Earth, and all Bodies *circuminclosed 

y it, Lbid. 1. 81 A double Crystalline humour, one *cir- 
cum-included within the other, Zéid, 1, 48 Other Seeds, 
besides the “circuminvolving Pulpe, are immured in 

1792 Grspox Lett, in Alisc. Wks. (2796) 1. 696, 
ed patience to undertake the tedious *circumitine- 
ration of the Tirol. 1737-36 Batev *Circumition, a 
going about. 1766-xB00 the act of going round. 1657 
Yomunson Reno's Disp. 675 Another Cucurbite..well,. 
*circumlited with .. clay. 656 Biount Glossogr., *Cir- 
cumlition, an anointing about, also a polishing, 1678-96 
Pmuurs Circumlition, 2 daubing or plaistering about. 
1662 StanLey Hist. Chaldaick Philos, (270%) 11/2 The place 
above the Moon is *circumlucid, or bright throughout, 
1833 Lamp Elia, Pop. Fallacies xi. (x860) 427 In their. .round 
of unconscious *circum-migration. 2648 Hurrick Hessen, 
Upon Fulia's Breasts, Display thy breasts, my bea there 
let me Behoid that *circummortall purity. Jbid. To 7. 
Shapcott, A verse that shall (When hence thy circum. 
mortall part_is gone) Arch-like hold up thy name's inscrip- 
tion. 1791 E. Darwin Sot, Gard. 1. 70.nole, With intervals 
of the *circumnatant fluid between them. 1828 Blackw, 
Mag. XXIII. 408 The..circumnatant ducks. 835 Witson 
dbid, XXXVI. 154 Perch rarely failed you, for.. 
were sure to fallin with one *circumnatatory school or other, 
1662 Srastey Hist. Chaldaick Philos. (170%) 12/1 The place 
beneath the Moon is *circumnebulous, dark on every side. 
1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 289 A fountain ». whose 
nature is to be the colder within atself the greater *circum- 
obresistance of heat be in the aire, 1655-60 Stantey J7ést, 
Philos, (1701) 258/2 Sleep, .is a recession of the heat inward, 
with a natural kind of *Circumobsistence. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) x Zim, vi. 20 note, ‘heir Companation, Impana- 
tion, *Circumpanation, to auoid the true Conuersion in the 
«Eucharist. 1588 Lett, 7, Cavendish in Arb. Garner U. 
128 To *Circumpass the whole Globe. ¢ 1630 Risnon Surv, 
Devon § 192 (1810) 204 The second that circum; 


-.the 
_ flobe. 1635 Pacitt) Christianogr, 1. (1636) 106 ‘Their 


reservation of the Hoast in a Boxe: their *circumportation 

ereof, 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 117 Upon removal of 
the *circumpressing Quicksilver, 168 tr, IViléis' Rem, 
Med, Wks, Voc., *Circumpritsion, a driving about, 1696 
Puuurs Circumpulsion, is the thrusting Forward of all 
Bodies that are mov'd ¢ Bodies that lic round about 
’em. [Hence in Bawey.] 1673 Grecory in Rigaud Corr. 
Se. Men (1841) 11.253 Making insensible the “circumra- 
diancy of celestial bodies, 273x Bamey II, *Circumrasion 
(with Botanists), a or raking off the bark round 


about. 1955 Jonnson, Circumyasion, the act of shaving or 


paring round. x664 Power £xp. Philos, 1. 101 When the 
‘circum-resistency of other contiguous Bodies to them is ree 
moved. éid, Pref. 13 *Circumrevolutions [of the Planctary 
Bodies] about theircentral Suns. x82 Sin R.WirsonPrivate 
Diary 1. 8 The *circum-rolling waves. 1784 Ricuarpson 


"Grandisonvi. (2812) 188 (D2) With your hums and your haws, 


CIRCUMAGENT. 


and the whole *circumroundabouts of female nonsense, to 
Stave offthe point. x60z Warner 4/6, Eng. xt. xii. (1612) 
271 Ye, of whomare some haue “cireum-sail’d the ¢ 
Curtox The Group(L.), President and all. .*circumseatedat 
an empty board. :2657 Tomiinson Renon's Disp. 303 Broad 
leafs *circumsepted with hard pricks. 1650 Macatto Can. 
Physick 28 The *circumsisting Aire .. maketh the blood 
more hot and dry. 1625 Br. Mouxracu A. Cesar 196 
Accessory and *circumsistant. 1681 GLANVILL Sadducismtus 
1. (1726) 70 The *Circumsonant Clangor of those surrounding 
Trumpets. 1656 Biount Glossogr., *Circunsonate, to 
make a sound on all parts, to be heard on every side ; to 
ring about. {Hence in Pritturs, Bamwey, Ast.) 1648 
Hernicx Hesfer., Ultimus Heroum, When Cato the severe 
Entred the *circumspacious theater. /éid. To ¥. Crofts, 
Some few immortals..To *circumspangle this my spacious 
sphere (As lamps for everlasting shining here), 1839 Barry 

Nestis xix, (1848) 206 A shout. .which caused The *circum- 
pac skies shake, 1632 Lirucow 7rav. 1x. (2684) 367 All 
the *circumstanding knights. 1623 Cockeram *Czrczs- 
state, to compasse about, did. ii, 4 Compassing about.. 
*Circunstation, [In Birounr and Asm] x8s0 H. H. Witson 
tr. Rig-veda 1. 15 The *circum-stationed (inhabitants ofthe 
three worlds). 2 1734 Nortu £-vam. 1, iii. § 156 (1740) 223 He 
was well lodged at Whitehall..and *circumstipated with his 
Guards. 1623 Cockgram, *Cireumstrved, built round about, 
1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. mi, 57 A thin Membrane *cir- 
cumtended like a Valve. 1603 Hotuanp Plutarch's Mor. 
to2zr The extentions and *circumtentions of right lines. 
3835 T. Hoox G. Gurney (1850) ILL. iv. 384 A clear trout- 
stream *circumundulated the grounds. 566, Power £2. 
Philos. 1. 69 The. Observation of the Spirits *circumund:- 
lation when the Snail..moved. 266 Brount Glossogr., 
*Circunvagant, that wandreth about. 172%- in Barry. 
1755 in Asn. 1878 L. Wincrietp Lady Griset III, xvii. 
370 With circumvagrant windings. 2657 fosLinson Resort's 
Disp. 281 Other grains .. are *circumvected by circulators. 
2656 Biount Glossogr., *Circunvection, a carrying or con: 
veying about. {In BaiLev, Jounson, etc.) 1632 Litucow . 
Trav. v1. (1682) 267 The Mountains, that *Circumviron 
Jerusalem. 1860 4i/ ¥. Round No. 43. 401 Those circum. 
vironing cypresses, 21528 SkeLTon Vox. Pop. 8a Within 
the *circumvisions Of your graces domynyons. 1819 H. 
Bus Vestriad v. 92 He *circumvolitates the prostrate 
scene. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Sailing fr. Julia, Those 
deities which *circum-walk the Seas. 1664 Evetyn Sylva 
3776) 314 Cones [of the cedar]. ."Circum-zoned, as it were, 
with pretty broad thick scales, 

2. Adjectives in which cévcsm (=around, sur- 
rounding) ptepositionally governs a sb. implied in 
the second part of the compound; as Circum- 
anta‘retic, Circumarretic around the Antarctic 
or Artic pole or circle. Cizeumba‘sal, around the 
base. Circumce‘ntral, around or about the centre. 
Cixcumcolu'mnar, surrounding a column, Cir- 
cumco'rneal, around the cornea of the eye, Cir- 
cumle‘ntal, around the crystalline lens of the eye. 
Ciroum-Mediterranean, around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Cixrcummundane [L. atztsadus 
world], surrounding the world. Circnmo'eular 
[L. oczedes eye], ‘running or extending round the 
eye’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.). Cixcumeso'phagal, -eal, 
surrounding the oesophagus; applied to a ring of 
nerve-ganglia in Crustaceans. .Circumpa-llial, 
around the pallium or.‘mantle’ of Molluscs. 
Cirounsphe'ral, surrounding a sphere. Cir-" 
cumumbi'lical, surrounding the umbilicus, Cix- 
cumze’nithal, around or about the zenith. 

2855-60 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 511 In the *circum- 
antartic regions, where ath is sea, 1880 Watson in Fra. 
Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 106 ‘Two stronger *circumbasal 
threads., 2708 Morrzux Aadelais v. xivii. (1737) 198 In 
these *Circumcentral Regions. x88 W. 


ATSON in Fond. 
Linn, Soe. XV. No. 82, 126 The absence of the *cireum- 
columnar thread on the base. 86x Bunsteap Ves, Dis. 
(1879) 710 The *circumcorneal injection. 1879 P. Smita 
Glaucoma 169 ‘The *circumlental does not reopen. 
1880 Brit, Med, Frnt, Sept. 388 The circumlental space, 
7, ¢. the space which separated the margin of the lens from 
the ciliary processes, 188: Nature IV. 35 Tho *cire 
cum-Mediterranean fauna, 1884 in.M. ¥. Tribune 28 Nov, 
An open, *circummundane, annular sca, 1847-8 ‘Toop Cyc, 
Anat, WV. 173/2 The cight larger ganglia of the *circum- 
cesophageal ring. x880 Basrian Brain iv. 75 Distinct 
branches of the *circumpallial nerves. 1839 Battey ests 
xix, 9/2 A cold..rayonnance As is the moon's of naked 
light, ungarbed In *circumspheral air. 88x Watson in 
Frnt. Linn, Soc. XV. No, 85. 254 An indistinct and blunt 
*circumumbilical carina, 1882 ature XXVI. 312 Astro- 
nomical observations without measurement of angles, by 
M. Rouget. He designates them *circumzenithal. 

+Circuma‘ct, v. Obs. rare. [f.L. cércumact- 
ppl. stem of cércumagére (trans.) to drive round, 
etc,] _d¢vans. To drive round or about. 

cad Warernouse Fire Lond, 35 All these are circum- 
act by God. . 

+Circumarction. Obs. [ad. L. cércumaction- 
em,n. of action £. circumagire: see prec.] Com- 
munication of circular motion ; moving round, 

xg78 Banister Hist, Afan 1. 4 All kynde of motions .. as 
Extension, Contraction, Circumaction. 161g Crooxe Body 
Ke ‘Afan 813 Helpe the circumaction or compassing of the 
thigh. 1667 Warernouse Fire Lond. 162 Trade being 
like a Scale, in motion up and down, the circumaction of it 
«is the life of it” 
“Civoumadjacent, «. [Cinoum-1.] Lying 
immediately. around. : 

xg6a-gr H, Warrore Vertine’s Anced. Paint. (1786) IV. 
259 After the circumadjacent country had been shut out. 
2837 Sir F. Parcrave Merch. §& Friar iti. (1844) 102 All 
the circumadjacent Jands and islands. : 

*+Cirouma‘gent, a. Ods. rare. [ad. L. cir 


CIRCUMAGITATE, 


cuntagent-ene pr. pple. of cireamagére : see CrROUM- 
AoT.], That'moves (anything) round, that com- 
municates circular motion. ; 

~ 3649 Butwer Pathoneyot. 11. i. 68 The Instruments of this 
oblique motion [of the head] .. are the two paire of circum. 
agent Muscles. : 

Circumaggerate : see CIRCUM- 1, 

+Circuma‘gitate, v. Obs. [f. Circus-+ 

Acrars, (*Circumagitéve, not recorded in -L., 
would havebeen the normal frequentative ofcérceemz- 
agére).} trans. To move or impel round or about. 

1635-60 Srantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 386/t The Plancts.. 
are constantly. -circumagitated through the atherial diffu- 
sion, #1667 Jer. Tayror Serv. ILL. vi. 177 (R.) God hath. . 
given to every one of his appointed officers a portion of the 
fiery matter to circumagitate and roll. 

+Circamagita‘tion. 0s. [f as prec. + 
Aarrarion.] Motion or impulsion round or about. 

1655-60 Srantey Hist. Philos, (1701) 386/1 The circum- 
agitation of these bodies (the planets] must of necessity 
cause 2 Sound. 1796 Grecory Zeon. Nature I. 139 (L.) 
Circumagitation of a white snowy substance. 

Circuma'mbages. rare. [f. Cmoum- 1+ 
Axpacs.] Round-about methods, or modes of 
speech. So Cixouma'mbaging Z//. a., using 
methods to get round people; Ciroumamba-gious 
@., round-about in speech, etc. ‘ 

x6s0 CHARLETON Paradoxes Prol, 3 The Circumambages 
and complex Labyrinth of Discourse. 1954 RicHampson 
Grandison (1781) IIL. xvii. 139 All the pretty cézcum- 
ambages customary on these occasions. bid. iil. (1812) 
1750 — in-Mrs. Barbauld Corresp. (1804) LV. 34x This cir- 
cumambaging sex. 1834-43 Sourney Doctor xl, (1862) 96 
Circumambagious in my manner of narration. Sc 

Circumambience (siakimembiéns). _[f. 
CIROUMAMBIENT: See -ENCE.] The act or fact of 
going round about or surrounding. . 

1720 Weiton Suff, Sou of God I. iii. 49 The whole Force 
aint corcumeanebncnce of this Divine Flame. 1879 Huxtey 
Hume 23 The circumampbience of the ‘ melancholy main‘. 

Circumambiency (séukdmembiénsi). [f. 
as prec. on regular type of sbs. in -ENOy.] 

+1. =Cincumasprencs. Obs. 

378s Jounson Circumambiency, the act of encompassing. 

. Circumambient quality or condition; that 
which encompasses; surrounding, environment. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef, 1. 3. 53 Ice receiveth its 
figure according unto the surface, wherein it concreteth or 
the circumambiency which conformeth it. 1832 Jvascr’s 
Mag. VI. 338 The construction, circumambiency, and con- 
solidation of all the primordial rocks. 1865 CARLYLE Fredk, 
Gé. VILL xv. xiii. 44 An irregular cleared “island ’ ..with 
unlimited circumambiencies of wood. 

3A going about, circuitous motion (noice-wse). 

1837 L, Huntin Mew Monthly fas. XLIX. 84 The.. 
civcumambiencies of the coachman’s whip. 

Circumambient (s3ik#m,e'mbiént), a. [f. 
Cincom- +- AMBIENT (or its L. original).J 

1. Going’ or extending round ; surrounding, en- 
compassing, environing. 

*264x Witkins Alath. Magick u. v. (1648) 186 The cir- 
cumambient coldnesse towards the sides of the Vessell. 
3669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1087 An Universal Tendency of Cir- 
cum-ambient Bodies to the Center. 1831 Cartyte Sari. 
Res, (1858) 3 In the immeasurable circumambient realm of 
Nothingness and Night. 186: A. B. Hore Bug. Cathedr. 
rth C. ili, 92 The circumambient aisle encircling the apse. 

b. esp, Said of the air or other circumfused fluid, 
or medium. 

1633 T. Avamus £2/. 2 Peter ii. 14 The air; which is an 
element movable and circumambient.. 1679 Prot Sia fordsh. 
(1686) 236 The air most immediately circumambient of the 
terraqueous globe, 1773 Deruam Phys. Theol.’ u. i. 40 
‘The pressure of the Circumambient Air. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 345 A_circumambient ether, agitated by 
their vibrations, 1835 M. Arnon AMfycerinus 53 The Cir- 
cumambient gloom. *"' 

‘a. fig. 5 : 
‘2830 I.-Taytor Logic in Theol. 859) 104 The circum- 
ambient scorn of his fellows., 1866 G. MacponaLo 41. Q. 


” Néighh, xii. (1878) 237 The opening of. .intellectual windows 


towards the circumambient truth. 

2. adsol. or as sb. F . 

x682 Nonnisef2erocles 124 In an Orb the Centre is one 
way the beginning, and another way the end of the Cir- 
cumambient. 849 Miss Mutock Ogilvies xxvi.. The whole 
circumambient seemed to have grown suddenly yellow. 

Circumambulate (ssikim,embizleit), v. [f. 
L. circumambulare (£ circum around + ambulére 
to walk): see -aTx 3, 2 

1. zvans. To walk round about. : 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Circumambulate, to walk round 
about: 1816 2, "Reve RN, 326 Having seven times circum- 
ambulated the Kaaba. 1847 De.Quincey Secret Societies 
Wks. (1863) VI. 270 Round and round.the furious Jews 
must have circumambulated the Christian camp. 

2. intr, To walk about, go about ; jig. to beat 
about ute bush, 

69x Woop Ath, O-xon. (R.), Ordinary persons that cir- 
cumambu)ated with their bg and needle 1837 CARLYLE 
fr, Rev. 1, w.i, What dubitating, what circumambulating ! 

Hence Gizouma-mbulating dé sb. and gyi, a. 
(See above.) ; . : 
_Circumambulation (so:1kiimembizléfon). 
[f. as prec.+-aTion.] - Walking round-or about ; 
Jig. beating about the bush,-indirect process. -’ 

* 2606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl, Dodsley 1 32r Out.of the 
profound circumambulation of- my supernatural wit, 607 


429 
Torsett Four. Beasts (1673) 245 There are Horses. so 


instructed, that they can stay themselves in their speediest 
course upon an instant, without any circumambulation. 


+ 2794 Goowin Gad. IVilliams 250, I was little disposed to 


unnecessary circumambulation. x83r Cartyte Sart. Res. 
ui. vi, He .. begins a perambulation and circumambulation 
of the terraqueous Globe. 

Circuma'mbulator. [agent-sb. f. prec. vb.] 
One who circumambulates. So Circumambu- 
latory @., of or marked by circumambulation. 

x8B0 A. Forves in 29¢h Cent. VII. 228 The circumambu- 
lator of the Green Park, 1633 T. Carew Cal. Brit. 362 
Whs. (1824) 154 My privileges are an ubiquitary, circum. 
ambulatory . -immunity over all the priory lodgings. 1842 
Fraser's Mag. XXV1. 642 The style .. is too diffuse, and, 
if we may use the word, circumambulatory. 

Cireumantarctic, -basal, etc.: see Crr- 
OUM- 2, 

Circumbendibus (siikimbe'ndibis). [A 
humorous formation from Cimcoum+BxnD, with 
the ending of a L, ablative pl.J A roundabout 
process or method ; atwist, tum; circumlocution. 

x68 Dryven S$. Friar v. ii, I shall fetch him back with 
a ctreune-beudibus, 1 warrant him. 1727 Pore, etc, Art 
Sinking 100 The Periphrasis, which the moderns call the 
circumbendibus. 1973 Gotnsm. Stoops to Cong. v. ii, With 
2 circumbendibus, 1 fairly lodged them in the horsepond. 
179i Bentuam Afvem. Wks. 1843 X. 266 The notice. .was to 
come in cirvcumbendibus through two different channels. 
1814 Scott Wav. xxiv, Partaking of what scholars call the 

eriphrastic and ambagitory, and the vulgar the circum- 
bes bus, 2867 Sin W. Harcourt in éses g May 12/2 
What is the intention of this clumsy, embarrassing, and 
vexatious cireumbendibus ? 

attrib. 1714 C. Jouxson Country Lasses u. ii, This fellow 
ruffles me so..with his most abominable circumbendibus 


phrases. bo - ; 

+ Cireumbilivagina‘tion. Ods. [So in 
16-17th c. Fr.: app. a fanciful creation of Rabe- 
lais.] Going round, circumambulation. So Cir- 
cumbilivaginate vw. [f. F. cévcumbilivagin-er], to 
speak in a roundabout way, use circumlocution. 

x61 Cotar,, Circombilivagination, a circumbiliuigation 
[2632 ~uagations| circular motion; going round, wheeling 
about, 16s6in BLount Glossogr. a 2693 Urqunarr Rabelais 
ut. xxii, Gyronomick Circumbilvaginations. did, ut. xxx, 
That is spoke gallantly, without circumbilivaginating about 
and about. 

Circumbind : see Crrcuaf- 1. 


Circumcellion (s5zk#mse'lien). Also7 (erron.) 


lan. [ad. L. cévceemcellion-es pl., £. circum around 


+ cella CELL: see below.] 

lL. pl. Eccl. Hist. * A name given to the Donatist 
fanatics in Africa during the 4th c., from their 
habit of roving from house to house.’ Dict. Chr. 
Antzg. b. Vagabond monks who roved from place 


to place. 
1864 Bricf Exam. xxxxb, You shall reade of the Dona- 
tistes. .Circumeellions, Papistes. 162: Burton sizad. 


ATel. wr. iv. 1. iit, (1652) 673 The Circumcellions, in Africk, 
with 2 mad cruelty made away themselves .. and seduced 
others to do the like, ryoz C, Matner Magn. Chr. vit. iv. 
(1852) 527 ‘There was the phrensie of the old circumcellions 
in those Quakers, 1872 A. W. Hurron Our Position as 
rat 3t The brutal violence of the hardly human Circum- 
cellions. 


+2. transf. A vagrant. Obs. 


1623 Cockeram Civcumcellion, a tauerne hunter. 1631 
Bratuwair Whimzies, Hospitall-Man 43 A great part of a 


long winter night is past over by him and the rest of his 
devout circumcellions, etc. 

Circumcentral, -cept, etc. : see CIRCUM-. 

+ Circumeession. Ods. are. Put erroneously 
for Crrcuninogssion, and CrrcumsEssion; thence, 
by Blount explained from L. cesséo yielding. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Cireumeession, a besetting, or be- 
sieging round. [This occupies the alphabetic place of Ci- 
cumsession: .subseq, edd. insert it in its alph. place ‘ Ci~ 


cumcession (circumcessio), a giving wp or ceasing round 
about; a general yielding.’] @ 1679 I. Goopwin Election 


IL, vu. ii, The Personal Indwelling of the Father in his Son 
which Divines call circumcession of the Persons. 
+Circumcide, 2. Ods. Also 4-5 -side, 5-6 
soyde, -syde, (4 pa. ¢. -cide, -side, pa. pple. -cid). 
[ad. L. cévcemcidire to ent round, clip; circum- 
cise ; circumscribe.] By-form of Crrouso1sE. 
1340 Hampore Pr. Consc. 4187 Yhit sal he be circumcid. 
1382 Wrctir Geu, xvii. 27 The same day was Abraham cir- 
cumecided and Ysmael his sone. 1388 — Yosh. v. 3 He 
circumside the sones of Israel in the hil of prepucies. 14... 
Civennsision in Tundaie's Vis. 98, Oure -vices all that we 
may circunsyde. 1496 Dives ¢ Pang. (W, de W.) 11. iv. 
39/2 In this tabernacle he was circumcyded. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Fer. iv. 4 Be circumcided in the Lorde, 3Ea5 Stewart 
Cren. Scot. (1858)1. 68 To put out bayth his ene, Bayth nois 
and eiris circumsyde also. :x609 Biste (Douay) 2 Mac. i. 63 
‘The wemen that circumcided their children were murdered. 
Circumci‘nct,Z/. 2. Also} Cireumei-ncted. 
[ad. L. czrcumeinct-us pa. pple. of circumcingtre 
to gird about.] Girt about, begirt, encompassed. 
So }Circumei‘nction, Cixcnmoi‘neture, 2 
begirding, a girdle; }+Cixcumeinge vw. [sce 
above], to gird round, or about.  . _ - . 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physick 184/2 This cir- 
cumcinctione must we lace on the bare body of the Patient. 
1656 Brounr Glossogr., Cirenmeinct, compassed or girt 
about, 1657 Tomuttnson Renox's Disp. 293 Boughs, cir- 
cumcinged with flowers. id. 303 Globular heads circum- 
clneted with pricks. 1657 PAys. Bit, Circumcinge, environ, 


CIRCUMCISER, 


encompass about, or round. 3884 T. Kersnane in i the- 
nuns 9 Feb. 187/3 The natural precipitous circumcincture 
of the promontory. 

Cireumcingle: see Cincun-"3. 

+ Circumcis, pa. pple. Obs. [2. OF. cércumets, 
L. cércemects-us: see next.] Circumcised. 


¢ 1280 Gen. §& Ex. 999 He him self wurd danne circumcis. 
—Ilbid. 1002. 


+ Circumcise, sb. Obs. rare. [a. OF. circoncis 
* prepuce’ (Godef.), repr. L. cércetwecisus or -tent.] 
Circumcision ; foreskin. 

exaso Gen. § x, 2848 Sephora toc dif 3unge knaue, And 


dede circumcise haue. 1460 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 
128 Pe flesh of his cyrcumsyce. 

Circumeise (ss1kiisoiz), v. Also 4 -ces, 
-sice, -cyse, -zize, 4-5 -sise, -syse, 5-cyce, 6~ 
-size. [ad. OF. edrcorciser, -cisters or £. F, ctv- 
concts-, stem of circonczre (pr. pple. -césant, pres. 
subj. -cise, etc.) :—L. cércumcidére: see prec. and 
CircumorDy.] 

I. In Scriptural sense. 

1. ¢rans. To cut off the foreskin or prepuce of 
(males); chiefly as a religious rite of Jews and 
Mohammedans. Also in Surgery. 

(Also to perform an analogous operation on females.) 

¢ 1280 Gen. & Ex. 1200 Circumcised he was, a-buten 
schoren..Circumcised on Ge e3tende day. a 1300 Cursor 
Af. 2668 (Cott.) Do your knauebarns to circumces [v. 
circumcise], @ x400 /éfd. 11095 (Laud MS.) When they 
had circumzizid lohn. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 4326 Cercum- 
siset sothely in sort with the Iewes. 1494 Fabvan vil. 329 
The Jewys dwellynge at Norwyche..to answere to a com- 
playnt. .y' they shuldestele a chylde, and it circumsysyd of 
the age of a yere, 16xx Brute Ge. xvii, az And ye shall 
circumcise the flesh of your foreskinne. 626 R. C. Times’ 
Whis. w. 1557 Some have turnd ‘Turkes for gaine, yet live 
despisde After they once have been but circumcisde. ¢ 1648 
Hower Let?, (1650) 11. 13 ‘The Wabassin emperour..is a 
Jew also from the girdle downward, for he is both circum- 
cised and christened. 1815 Expninstonge acc. Caudud 
(1842) I, 265 ‘The Cauzy..ordered the prisoner to be circum- 
cised against his will. 1863 Con.isewoon tr. Waits's 
Introd. Anthrop. 1. 106 Rosmann. .relates of the women of 
Wydah, that they can be circumcised like the Hottentot 
women, 1887 Druitr Surgeon's Vade Mecun: (ed. 12) 803 
‘To produce a radical cure, the Surgeon must circumcise. 

b. fig. Chiefly as a Hebraism, in reference to 
the purification typified by the rite; partly, with 
the notion of castration. 

¢ 1340 Hamrore Prose Tr. 13 'Thanesa man circumsysede 
gastely. 1555 pen Decades IV, Jad. (Arb.) 53 O Englande, 
whyle tyme is gyuen thee, circumcise thy harte. 1622 
Binte Deze. xxx. 6 The Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart. 1633 P, Frurcuer Purple fsé. ix. xxviii, With 
sharpest griefs her heart was circumcis'd. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) LIL. 85 1f you take such an one and circumcise 
his passions, , ; 

II. From the classical Latin sense. 

+2. To cut round. Oés, 

1607 TorseLt Serpents (1608) 636 The flesh round about the 
wound. .to be circumcised and cut with a sharp rasor. 1799 
G. Ssutu Laboratory 11. 131 Circumcising them of the bark 
for about two inches round. wa : 

+3. fig. To cut short, limit, abridge, circum- 
scribe ; to cut off. Ods. 

1613 Purcuas Pilger. I. wt. xvi. 273 Some circumcise from 
hence both Phrygia, and Mysia. @16g6 Hares Gold, Rent. 
(1688) 308 We must circumcise and pare even this our vow 
and covenant with God. @ 1672 Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
1.239 The Puritan ..was strongly bent to circumcise [the 
Church] both in authority and revenue. 

Hence Ci'reumcising v0/. sd. and ffi. a. 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 268: Pe werk of circumcising. 1607 
Torset, Jour. Beasts (1673) 149 Poysoned wounds.. 
cured by incision and circumcising of the flesh. x6xx Binte 
Luke ii, 2x When cight dayes were accomplished for the 
circumeising of the childe. @ 1711 Ken Aysuns Festiv. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 215 The circumcising stecl. : 

Circumcised (ss 1kimsoaizd, Aoet. -soizéd), 
ppl. a. [f. Crroumoise v. +-Ep1.] 

1. Having the prepuce cut off; that has under- 
gone circumcision. (Allusively used for ‘Jewish’ 


or ‘Mohammedan’,) 

1604. SHaks. Oth. v. ii. 355, I tooke by th’ throat the cir- 
cumcised Dogge. 1663 1 Srencer Prodigics (1665) 153 
Maimonides (one of the most learned and sober Doctors of 
the circumcised Nation). 167s Mitton Samson 975 My 
name, perhaps, among the Circumcised In Dan, in Judah, 
.-may stand defamed. 1802 Sourney Monodramas, La 
Caba 68 Moor! turbaned misbeliever ! Circumcised traitor ! 

b. fg. Spiritually chastened or purified. | 

1828 E. Irvine Last Days 360 With an open but circum- 
cised ear, they drink in the melody ofnature’s various song. 

+2. Cut or shorn round, Obs, 

, 1664 H. More Jfyst, Iuig. 475 Disguised in some uncouth 

habit with circumcised crowns. 1761 Firzceraupin Pizi. 

Traus. LI. 74 The growth of the circumcised branches. 
+3. Cut short, curtailed, circumscribed. Obs. 

16x R. Cueney Let. Cecié16 Apr. in Strype Aun. Ref 1. 
App. xxifi, 6r‘My circumcised benefice, 1617 Hates Sera. 
By this circumcised, narrow, and penurious forme of studic. 

Circumciser (s-tkdimsaizes). Also -or. 
[£ Ciroosicise+-Ex.] One who circumcises, 

1535 CovErDALE 1 Afacc. i. 64 They hanged vp. the chil- 
dren by the neckes..and slewe the circumcisers of them: 
x6g9 Mitron Civ. Power Wks. (1852) 3x6 This concising 
punishment of circumeisers. 1675 L. Appison State Yezws 
6x (T.) Having gained a competent skill and experience, 
they set up for circumcisers. 1846 Soutu tr. Chelitis’ Suzy. 
TH. 345 The circumcisor. 


CIRCUMCISION 


‘Circumcision (s3ik#msi-zan). 
siun, 3-4 -cicioun, 4 -cisioun, -sisioune, § 
-sycyon, -sysion,; 6 -sysyon. [a. OF. céreum- 
ctsteen (mod.F. ctrconcétsion), ad. L. ctrceemciston- 
ent, n. of action f. cércumcidére: see CIRCUMOIDE.] 

1. The action of circumcising ; practised as a re- 
ligious rite by Jews and Mohammedans, and by 
various other nations; also as a surgical operation. 

ex17s Lamb, Hont, 83 pene nome pet him wes izefen at 
cireumcisiun. 1300 Cursor AY. 10986 Pu sal be dumb.. 
Till be time of his circumsisioune. “1382 Wycuir Fol vii, 
22 Moyses 3af to 30u circumcisioun, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W, 1531) 207 b, Whiche circumcision {as saynt Bede 
sayth) wasa fygure of baptym. 1634 Sir T. Herpert Trav. 
20 Their Religion is Paganisme, yet Circumsfsion tels us, 
they [Malagasy] have heard of Mahomet, 1776 Gispon 
Decl. §& F. 1. xvi. 390 Distinguished by the peculiar mark 
of circumcision. 1879 WaLtace Australas. v, 101 Circum- 
cision is used in the north and in the south. [1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Circumcisio faminarum. 'The removal of portions 
of the nymphz, and sometimes of the clitoris, of the female, 
as practised by some [astern nations.) 

attrib. 1658 SinT. Browne Hydriot. 9 The circumcision 
knives which Josuah also buried. 1885 Arnold § Sons 
Catal. Surgic. {nstr. 466 Circumcision Clamp. 

b. jig. Spiritual purification by, as it were, 
cutting away sin. 

1526 TinpaLe Xow. ii. 29 The circumcision of the herte is 
the true circumcision. x6xx /éid, Circumcision is, that of 
the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter. 1549 Bk. 
Comm. Prayer, Collect for Circumcision, Graunt vs the 
true circumcision of thy spirite. 

ce. transf. In Biblical language: The circum- 
cised people, the Jews; fig. ‘the Israel of God’, 

1382 Wycutr Acts x. 45 The feithful, or cristen, men of 
circumcisioun [1534 TiNpALE, They of the circumcision 
which beleved: so Cranmer, Geneva, and 1611; 1535 
Coverpace, The faithfull of the circumcision; so KAeints.} 
x6xx Biste Gal. ii.9 ‘That wee should goe vnto the heathen, 
and they vnto the circumcision. — Pil. iii. 3 For we are 
the circumcision which worship God in the spirit. .and haue 
no confidence in the flesh. 1839 Yeowetn Ane, Brit, Ch. ii. 
(1847) 18 The especial apostle of the circumcision. 

2. Zecl, The festival of the Circumcision of 
Christ, observed on the 1st of January. 

aie Ctrcumsision (Tundale's Vis. 98) This day..That 
called is the Circumsysion. a 1588 Songs & Ball. (1860) § 
‘The tyme of newe yere, callyd the feast of Chrysts syrcom- 
sysyon. 1782 Priesttey Corrupt Chr. WI. vin. 234 The 
feast of Circumcision is first mentioned. .in 450, 

+38. [As in cl. Lat.] Cutting or shaving round. 

581 J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 489 b, That shave- 
lyng and cowled rowte..with bare scraped scalpes, beyn, 
a new fangled mark of circumcision. 1607 TorseLt Four./. 
Beasts {3673) ro Another beast .. much like a Baboun, as 
appeareth by his natural circumcision. 1762 FitzGeratp 
Fruit Trees in Phit. Trans. LIL. 72 Making an incision 
lengthways, from the upper to the under circumcision, I 
separated the bark, . oe 

Circumci'sionist, an advocate of circumcision, 

1883 J. Parker Afosi. Life LI. 99 He was no circum- 
cisionist. 

Circumcelose, see Circum- 1. 

Circumelude, v. rare. [ad. L. cércumctitdére 
to shut in on all sides.] So Circumelu'sion, an 


enclosing all round. 

1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles V1. 1. 121 To circumclude or 
shut up. i Baitey Circumedusion, a shutting or en- 
closing all about. Hence in mod. Dicts. 31881 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Circumctusion, a mode of compression of a blond- 
vessel by passinga needle through the skin, under the ves- 
sel, then out through the skin again, and tying a ligature 
over the two ends of the needle, so as to exercise pressure. 

Cireumcolumnaz, etc.: see Crroum-. 

+Circumewrrent, « Obs. [ad. pr. pple. of 
L., circumeurrére to run round.] Running round, 
considering all round, So Circumeu‘rrence. 

1655-60 Stantey Hist, Philos. (1701) 222/r Undistracted, 
and circumeurrent Phantasic. /did, 223/¢ Having thus by 
Circumcurence examined the Phantasie, 


Also 2 -ci- 


+ Ci'voumdate,a. Ols, In 5-6 circun-, [ad. | 


L. circumiddt-us, pa. pple. of circtmdire to put 
around, surround.] Surrounded, encompassed. 

2460 Pol, Rel. § L. Poems (1866) 82 O plesauntolyue with 
grace circundate! ¢ xgxo Bancuay Alirr. Good Jann. 
(570) Ej, This lifeis..Circundate in on with miser 
andwo._ 1560 Rottanp Cré, Venus. 475 All circundat with 
the quhite Alabast, 

+ Cixrcumdate, v. Ods. Also circun-. [fas 

pree.: see -ATHY, (Quot. 1578-perhaps implies a 
vb. civcunde.] trans. To surround, encompass. 
* 3g78 Bawisten Afist. Man 1. 23 A strong enclosure, so 
circundated and compassed for the safe keeping of the hart 
and Lunges. /déd, 1, 32, That Cartilage. .circundeth ‘and 
compasscth. the head of the thigh. x62z Quartes Div, 
Poems, Esther, Don Pharbus fiery Steeds, . That circundates 
in twice twelve hours the World. 1632 Litncow 77av, vi. 
(1682) 250 Within the che nc anne leaves, 1639 G. Daniet 
Leclus. xxviii. 73 Circumdate thy land With hedge of thorne. 
1687 Tomunson Reno's Disp, 291 Circumdated with little 
angust, long leaves. A 

So + Cixrcu'mdant a, ad. L. civeumdant-ent, pr. 
pple. of cirvcamddre}, surrounding ; Circumda:- 
tion, the act of surrounding. Ods. ae 

3600 W. Vaucuan Dircet, f. Health {2633} 97 Because the 
circundant fiyre is colder, 1645 Dicoy Wat. Bodies “xv. 
(1658) 167 The coldness of the circumdant air. 1623 CockE- 


Ram, A compassing about. .Circundation, * - ‘ 


~ Cireumdenudation, -dolate: see Crrous-,” 


430 


‘Gircumduce (sitkimdiz's), v. -[ad. L. cir 

cumdite-dreto lead around ; (as law term) to annul.] 
+1. tans. To carry or move round} to cause 

to turn round an axis or centre; =C1rcusmucr I. 

‘1578 Banister Hist. Afax 1.19 The head is not circum- 
duced by the articulation of the head with the first Vertebre.- 
1636 tr. Hobbes’ Elen, Philos; (1839) x83 A plane may be 
circumduced about a strait line, .as the axis of that motion. 
1657 Tomiinson Renox’s Disp. 60 Which we hold -. and 
circumduce it this way and that way. 

2. Sc. Law. To declare (the term) elapsed for 
leading 2 proof. : 

x609 Skene Reg, Jlaj. Act K. Robert I, 25 He sall tine 
the benefite of probation (and the terme salbe circumduced 
agains him). 1784 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 477 An 
interlocutor is pronounced, circumducing the term, and pre- 
cluding him from bringing evidence thereafter. 1815 Scott 
Guy M.\, I have allowed you a competent space to express 
your feelings. I must circumduce the term, P 

Circumduct (sduk#mdo'kt), vy. [f. L. cévenm- 
dict-, ppl. stem of circumdiicére: see prec.] 

1. “vans. +a. In general sense: To lead or con- 
vey round or about. Obs. b. Phys. To carry or 
move round an axis. ; 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stufe (1871) 88 About and about the 
inward and base court they circumducted him, 1624 Hev- 
woop Gunaik. 1. 2 One Martha whom Marcius most 
honourablie circumducted in a horse-litter. 1839-47 Toop 
Cycl, Anat, III. 790/t The recti muscles are. .capable of 
circumducting the cornea in all directions. 1885 1’. Hotes 
Surgery (ed. 3) J. 1077 The thigh should be. .circumducted 
inwards, 

2. Law. To cancel, annul. (Cf, Cmcu3muce 2.) 

1726 AYLIFFE Parerg. 28 Acts of Judicature may be can- 
celled and circumducted by the Will..of the Judge. did. 
196 The citation may be circumducted in Judgment, tho’ 
the Defendant should not appear. . 

Circumduction (saik#mdzkfan). [ad. L. czr- 
cumdiction-ent n, of action £. circiemditcere.] 

1. The action of leading round or about; a 
roundabout or circuitous course. ? Obs. 

(602 Iutpucke Pandects Law Nations 2 The course and 
circumduction of their yeare. « 1637 B. Jonson Under- 
woods, Vis. Muses Drayton, In thy sera Periegesis, Or 
universal circumduction Of all that read thy Poly-Olbion. 
1784 Jounson Let, to Langton 13 Apr., You might have had 
it with less circumduction, 1822 T. Tavior Apuleius 47 
Led be an angular circumduction into the forum. 

2. The turning of anything round about its centre 


or axis; sec. in Phys. the rotatory movement by 


which a limb is made to describe a cone having - 


its apex at the joint. 

x578 Banister //ist, Alan 1. 47 The Muscles of circum- 
duction, or they that lead the eye about, 1656 tr. Holbes’ 
Llen, Philos. {3839) 6 The figure was made by the circum- 
duction of a body whereof one end remained unmoved. 
3835-6 Topp Cyct. Anat. I. 256/x The wrist ..admits of 
vague br oegolrag and circumduction. 1842 E. Witson Auat. 
Vade Mec. 93 Circumduction can be performed only in 
the shoulder and hip joints. 1870 Bowen Logie viii. 233 
The circumduction of a body one end of which is fixed. 

3. Law. Annulling; cancellation. Cireumduc- 
tion of the term: in Sc. Law, the sentence of 2 
judge declaring the time elapsed for leading a 
proof or doing other judicial acts, and precluding 
the bringing forward of any further, evidence. 

1609 SKENE Keg. Maj., Forine Proces 12x All probation 
-.ceases, and ends be twa wayes; the first is, circumduction 
of the terme : the other is, conclusion of the cause, 1726 
Avurrr Parezg. 196 The Defendant must be cited de novo, 
as a circumduction requires. 


I Deceit, cheating. [L. ctrceeneductio.] 

1623 Cockeram, Circunduction, Guile, or deceit. 26g6in 
Briount Glossogr. a 

Circumerration: see Cmoum- 1. 

+Circumferr, v. Obs. [ad. L. ctrceumferre to 
bear or carry round, Cf. OF. cévconferer.] trans, 
To carry or bear round, : 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u,v. § 2 The contemplations of 
man..are circumferred to nature, 1648 W. Montacu Devout 


Ess. v. ii. g The charities which power hath circumferred 
to others, doe all returne, 


+ Circu-mferat, a Se. Obs. xare. [for cir. 
cumferit, pa. pple. of pree., or ad. F. cérconferd: 
Surrounded, encompassed. 


1560 Rottann Crt. Venus 1. 86 Trim Tergattis. .Circum- 
ferat with stanis subtellie. 


Circumference (soikwmf€réns), sé.: “In 6 
cercumferens, cyrecompherence. ‘[a. I". céxcon- 
Sérence, or ad. L. civeumferentia (also linea cir- 
cumferens), £. circunt round, about + fer-7e to bear. 
The literal sense in L. would Nave been ‘a bear- 
ing (of, anything) about’; but the word arose 
as a late literal transl. of Gr. wepipépera rotundity, 
outer surface, periphery, sb. of state f. wepepepys 
turning round, round, surrounding.] Z 

1. The line that-forms the encompassing , boun- 


dary, esp. of anything of 2 rounded form;. compass; 


circuit. ~ spec. in Geom. The curved line which 
forms the boundary of a circle or other closed 
curve ; also, rarely, the aggregate of the sides of 
2 rectilineal figure; periphery. - « ee 


, ¥393 Gower Conf. LI. go The cercle and the circumfer- 
ence Of every thing unto the heven. 1413 Lyne. Piler. 
Sowie y. i. (1859) 70 In the circtimference of eueriche of 
these cercles, was sette a lytel Cercle, x55 Enun Decades 


‘CIRCUMFERENTIAL. 


W. Ind. (Arb.).249 The Spanyardes and Portugales com- 
pased the hole circumference of the worlde. 1570 Bu- 
LincsLey Exciid 1, def. xv. 3 A circle isa plaine figure; con- 
teyned vnder one line, which is called a circumference. 
1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Ded, 1. iv. 77 The spokes of a 
wheel moue faster neere the circumference. 1806 Hutton 
Course Math. 1.37 Of _a Circular Ring, er .. the Space 
included between the Circumferences of two Circles. - 1884 
Bower § Scorr De Bary’s Phaner, & Forns 309 It thus em- 
braces..the whole circumference of thenode, © 7 

- b. Measure or distance round. 

- 1555 Even Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 225 Of gteater circum 
ference then the heade of a man. 1664 Power £x$. Philos. 
1. x Two fair eyes. .of the circumference of a spangle. 19718 
Lapy M. W. Montacue Left. I. xlix. 65 Strabo calls Car 

* thage forty miles in circumference. ve Huxtey Physiogr. 
x99 ‘The circumference of the mass of land wasnearly three 
miles. 

2. In looser use: +a. A part of the circum- 
ference, an arc. Obs, 

_ %656 tr. ‘obbes’ lent. Philos. (1839) 181 The crooked 
line which terminates the circle [is] the perimeter ; and every 
part of that crooked line, a circumference or arch. here 

+b. The surface of a body having a circular or 


rounded section, e.g. a sphere, cylinder, etc, -Ods. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 71 From the Center to the 
Circumference of the body. x627 IF. E. Hist. Edw. 1. 
(2680) 28 In the circumference of his Brain he cannot finde a 
way to lead him out. ry04 Newton Ofpticks(J.), The bubble 
..seemed red at its apparent circumference. 1794 SULUIVAN. 
View Nat. 1.39 There is great heat in the bowels of the 
earth, which is constantly expanding from the centre to the. 
circumference, 7 

+c. Put for the whole circle. Ods. rare. 

1667 Mitton P, LZ, 1, 286 His ponderous shield.. Behind 
him cast; the broad circumference Hung on his shoulders. 
like the Moon, * 

3. gen. Compass, bound, enclosure. 

1598 Suaxs. Merry IV. 1. v. 113 To be compass’d like a 
good Bilbo in the circumference of a Pecke. 1720 OzeLL 
Vertot’s Rom. Rep. VW. ix. 49 A Civil War raging within 
the very Circumference of her Walls, 1857 H. Reep Lect, 
Eng, Poets 11, i. 249 Wrapped in the little circumference of 
2 tuft of grass, 

4. That which surrounds, environment. are. 

1643 Sm T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 51 Every devil is an 
Hell unto himselfe ; he..needs not the misery of circum. 
ference to afflict him. 1825 Sourney Tele Paraguay u. 11 
A wide circumference of woodlands waste. _ 

+5. A circuit ; aroundabout or circuitous course. 

1547 Boorve /utrod, Knowl. 209 From Calys I haue set 
the cyrcuyte or the cercumfcrens of Europ .. and am come 
to Calys aa 2¢ 1600 Distracted Emp. v. iv, in Bullen 
Old PL. (1884) ILI. 259 What a lardge passage or cyrcom- 
pee Theise pryncesmakc to come unto the way Which 
lyes before theire nosses! 1647 H. More Song of Sou u. 
iti. mt. xiv, Thus all things in distinct circumference Move 
about Him that satisfies them all, r700 Lurrreete Brief Rel, 
(1857) LV. 720 He took a circumference, and came upon the 
back of their camp and surprized them. a 

‘+b. Roundabout process, ado about a thing. 

1666 Third Advice Painter 27 Some Pattents pass with less 
circumference. : 

6. JE. (Usually opposed to CentRE sd. 6, 11 b.) 

1605 Tuynne Advocate in Antmadu, Introd. 111 Which - 
{clemency] from the centre of your bounty doth spreade it 
self into the circumference of all orders of your subjectis. ° 
axgxx Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 167 Grief the 
circumference was, the centre joy. 31827 PottoKk Course 7. 
1x, -To send his glaring cye Beyond the wide circumference 
ofhis woe, 1872 Yeats Zechnu. Hist, Comin. 430. : 

Circu'mference, v. vare. [f. prec. sb.] ¢raus. 
To form the circumference of, to encompass.’ 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ef. u. ii. 57 Nor is the vigour 
of this great body included only in ittls selfe, or circum. 
ferenced by its surface. 1887 TaLmacn in Voice 15 Dec. 7 
‘The earth is diametered and circumferenced with discord. 

+ Circumferencer, Ods.=CIRCUMFERENTOR I. . 

1672 Petry Pol, Anat, 375 The admeasurement of land.. 


with acircumferencer. ; tah ‘ 
+ Cixcu'mferent, c Os. [In form, ad. L, 


civeuutferent-em, pres. pple. of circumferre to 
carry round; but associated in sense with circzem- 
ference); Forming the circumference, encircling, 
encompassing ; travelling around. J 
1612 Woopau. Sure. Mate Wks. (1653) 315 The. .pinnein 
the center guideth the circumferent tooth-head saw. 1620 
Mippteton & Row ey Courtly Masque Whs. V. 165 The 
round year In her circumferent arms will fold us all. 1620 
Venner Via Recta (1650) 296 From the center to the cir- 
cumferent parts. 1652 Srarke Prin. Devot, (1663) 580 
‘Those of circumferent nations. - . 
“I = In circumference. Lar ee , 
¢ 3420 Pallad. on Husb. vi. 61 A comune’ busshell greet 
circumferent, Or litel lesse [i. ¢. as great in circumference as 
2 common bushel). : . wretch sat p © 
Circumferential (saksmférenfial), 2. [f, 
LL, céveumferenti-a CIRCUMFERENCE +-AG.] + 
1.- Of, pertaining -to,'or.of the nature_of the cir- 
cumference. eS a 4 “+ 
z610 Heatey. St, slug. Citie God 584 Called Perieci, 
circumferentiall inhabitants. 1645 City Adarunt 9 Circum: 
ferentiall deliberations without any fixed center. .1658 W. 
Burrow J#in. Anion. 158 The circumferential inscription 
upon the reverse. 1678 Cupwortn Jxzell, Syste1. v. 824 
ircumferential Lines: leading «to this Center. 1715 tr. 
' Panciréltus Rerum Mon, UW. xvii. 383 How much a 
’ Circular. or Circumferential Line is. greater than a strait 
Lirie drawn through the Centre.-. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, 
vil, (z878) 173 The circumferential flowers have their corollas 
much more ‘Jeveloped than those ofthe centre. 1882 Nature 
XXVII. 35 Strength [of 2 gun] to resist 3 bursting strain, 
which is called circumferential strength. ; 


CIRCUMFERENTOR. 


+2. Circuitous, roundabout, indirect. Obs. 
~.1662 Futter Worthies (1840) II, 125 Circumferential 
devices. bid. TIT. 406 He preferred death in a direct line 
before a circumferential passage thereunto, = =) | 

Hence Cixcumferentially adv., in a circum- 
ferential way in or upon the circumference. 
1863 Huxrey Afan's Place Nat. § 2. 62 The yelk becomes 

+ circumferentially indented, 1882 Mayne Reip in NV. Y. 
Tribune 24 May & Deve with the larger limbs, he.. 
notches them circumferentially. : 

Civcumferentiox (sezkzmférenter). Also 7 
-er. [f CIROUMFERENT + -OR, >ER of the agent.] 
1, Stirveying. An instrument consisting of a flat 
brass bar with sights at the ends and a circular 
-brass box in the middle, containing a magnetic 
needle, which plays over a graduated circle; the 
whole being supported.on a staff or tripod. (Now 
commonly superseded by the THEODOLITE.) 

x6x0 W. Founincnam Art of Survey 1. iv. 53 With Plaine- 
Table, Theodelite, Sector, Circumferentor, 1644 Nye 
Gunnery 11. (1647) 36 Circumferenter, or Geometricall 
Square. * 1697 Phil. Trans, XIX, 625 ‘The Circumferentor, 
by which the Down Smyeys or Sir William Petty's Survey 
of Ireland was taken. x60 S. Wyip (é##e) The Practical 
Surveyor, by the Plain-Table, Theodolite, or Circumferen- 
tor, 1864 JEArFRESON A, Stephenson, 48(L.). 

2. An instrument for measuring the circum- 
ference of a wheel; a tire-measurer, tire-circle. 

1874 Kuicut Dict. Mech, 

Cireumfixed, -flanked, etc.: see Crroum- 1. 
‘Circumflect (sdukdmfle'kt), v. [ad. L. czr- 
cumflectéve to bend round; also, to mark or pro- 
nounce with a circumflex accent.] 

L. fans. Gram. To mark with a circumflex 
accent. +b. fig. To accentuate, emphasize (cf. 
CrroumFuEx B. 1 b.), 

1643 Sober Sadness 1 To circumflect the sad accents of 
their just Complaint, 175 Westey Wks. (1872) XIV- 80 
Nouns of the First Declension circumflect the Genitive 


2. To bend round. 

Tn mod. Dicts. . 

Cireumflex (s5-1kimfleks), 2. and sh. [As 

adj., ad. L. cdvczemiflex-us bent about, pa. pple. of 
circumplectére ; as applied to the accent, it trans- 
lated Gr, mepromdpey-os, lit. ‘drawn around’, in re- 
ference to its shape. The sb. is partly an abso- 
lute use of the adj., partly (senses 2, 3) repr. L. 
civcumflexu-s a bending round, é 
- A. adj. 
“1. Gram. A word meaning literally ‘bent round’ 
applied. to an accent-mark 4, *, or ~, placed, ori- 
ginally in Greek, over long vowels having a par- 
ticular accent or ‘tone’ (see ACCENT 1); and 
thence transferred td other languages as a mark of 
length, of contraction, or of a particular variety of 
long vowel. Sometimes also applied to the tone, 
guentity, or quality indicated by this mark. 

The Greek aepromdmevos was used, by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 3.c, 30 (wepromdpevar Adgets). According to 
Arcadius ne révav (C200 A.D.) prob. copying Herodian 
(¢150 A.D.) the sign and name are both attributed to Aris. 

tophanes of. Byzantium (¢2643.c.). The original mark is 

said to have been * a combination of.’ and ‘, and hence 
called dfuBdpeta, for which however Aristophanes is said to 
have substituted“ to avoid confusion of “ with Lambda 
~(A), - This statement proves at least that the rounded form 
was the common One ¢a2oo. - In our oldest accented texts 

(y-gthc.) both forms “ and ~ exist, but the rounded form 

revailed, and ‘by later scribes was turned up with a 
flourish; thus , 4 pat 

The Latin grammarians of 2-3d ¢. call the mark civcuzt- 

Jiexus, and generally agree as to its shape being * (exc. 

Capelia_who used 7); but it was not actually used in 

writing Latin till modern times, when sometimes introduced 

to indicate contraction as in' azzdrunt for amaverunt, or 
in the ablative sing. in -@. In recent times also it hasbeen 
introduced in French to mark a long vowel, chiefly due to 
contraction, as in date from Zeste. ‘The circumflex used in 
normalized printing of Old High German, and other Teu- 
tonic langs., to express quantity, originated in an 
agute accerit ‘(as in O.E.); which being thus made *, has 
deen confounded with the Romanized form of the circumflex. 
“In,modern English use the mark has no definite value, 
tris variously used by orthoepists or phonetists to mark 
lang quantity, ‘broad’ quality, or.the like. ©. 

+ @577 Gascoigne Wes, (1587) Djb, The grave accent is 

marked by this‘caract’, the light accent is noted thus’, aid 

the circumflex; or indifferent is thus signified ~. 1889 Put- 

TENHAM Zug. Poesie ui, vi [vii.] (Arb.) 92 Called the circum. 

flex, or compast accent : and if new termes were not odious, 

‘we might very properly call. him the (windabout) for so is 

the Greek word, ¢16z0 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (186s) a2 
* ‘The circumflex accent both liftes and felles’ the Syllab that 

it possesseth, and combynes‘the markes of ‘other tuae, 
thus“. s87r. Rosy Lat. Granz, 1. xii. 98 The Romans 

distinguish between'an acute and a circumflex accent. * 

2, Bent or bending round ; + circuitous. - "_ 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Comic 
..took a circumflex Road. 1728 Swirr, Discovery, With a 
congee-circumflex,. Bush, - smiling round on all, ‘retreats. 
3870 Hooker Stud. Flora 42 Embryo hooked, folded or 
circumflex. toe be cee : becien 

8: Axat. Applied to certain structures of curved 
or winding form, ’or which bend round others}, as 


Wks. (1709) 187, 1 


the cércumplex, arteries. of thearm .(anterior and: 
posterior ¢.'a.), of the thigh (éntersal :and -ex- 
ternal), of the knee; the cércumplex-ihac artery 
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and vein 3 the c2r-czem, nerve of the arm; the 
cércumplex muscle of the palate, or tensor palati. 

183: R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 634 The thoracic and cir. 
cumflex arteries. 1836-29 Topp Cyel. Anat, Il. 247/12 The 
internal circumflex artery is a larger vessel than the external. 
1842 E, Witson Anat, Vade Mec. 422 The Branches of the 
circumflex nerve are muscular and cutaneous. 168x Mivarr 
Cat 278 From the same two nerves there arise the circum- 
flex and es subscapular nerves, 

» SD. 


1. Gram. A circumflex accent (sign): see A. 1. 

x609 Dourann Ornith. Microl. 7o The Circumilex is that, 
by which a sillable first raised is carried low. 2656 BLount 

Lossoge., Civcumfiex is that mark, which is used over the 
letter (a) in .. Amdst? for Anzavisti._ 1711 J. GreENwoop 
Eng. Gram, 240 It would not be amiss if the long 7 were 
always “d with a Circumflex .. thus 7.” 1883 Marcu 
Comp. Gram. Anglo-Sax. § 12 In this book .. a circumflex 
is used ae anne vowels and diphthongs. 

. Jig iS. 

1655 GURNALL Chr. tn Arnt. iii. (1669) 79/2 This accents 
the. .unholiness of 2 Saint with a circumflex. 

+2. Bending round, winding, curve, a curved line. 

x60r W. Parry Trav. Sir A. Sherley 24 Every letter 
(well neere) with his circumflex importeth a whole word. 
x6s5 Mrq, Worcester Cert. Zv., A Cypher..so contrived 
that one line, without returns and circumflexes stands for 
each and every of the 24 Letters. 1709 Tatler No. 7 2 16 
The Circumflex, which Persons of his Profession take in 
their Walking. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide iii. 928 This 
terrene Shook with concussive circumflex most dread. 

3. A curved line, (or {, bracketing two or more 


lines of writing. ? Obs. 

1801 I’, Tuesicerin Nicolas Disp. Nelson(x846)VII. Introd. 

208 Those Line-of-Battle Ships... within the circumflex were 

ded by me in the following order. 1833 Kane Grinnell 
Exp, xxvii. (1856) 231 The limbs of tivo broken arcs stretch: 
ing like circumflexes at about 23° distance on each side of 
the moon. 

Circumflex, v. [f. L. cércemflex- ppl, stem 
of cércumiflectore: see prec. ; but in II. from prec. ; 
in the former case the stress is on -/ex, in the 
latter on cz*rczm-, as in the adj.] 

L. 1. trans. To bend or wind round. 

1644-58 Crevetann Gen, Poeurs (1677) 39 With a splay 
mouth, and a nose circumflext. 1673 T. Jovan in Heath 
Grocers’ Comp. (1869) St A Reynard Gules, with a Goose- 
neck in his mouth, and her Body circumflex’d over his 
Back, 285: 7vses 19 Sept. als The last coil (of submarine 
cable] being securely circumfiexed at about 4 o'clock. 


b. To arch over with something bent round. 
1850 BRowninG X7as Eve §c. 177 Till the heaven of 
heavens were circumflext {with a rainbow]. 


+2. ctr. To bend round. Ods. 
166: Morcan Sf/, Gentry n. i 13 That doth circumflex 
and turn down like a Flower de Lice, i 
II. 8. ¢razs. To put or take a circumflex accent 


upon; to write or pronounce with a circumflex. 

1g6s Coorer Dict. Hist. s, y, Britannia, Fyndynge in 
Suidas, that Prytania in greeke, with a circumflexed aspi- 
ration, doeth signifie metalles, 275: Westry Wks, (1872) 
XIV. 80 Acute-toned words of the First and Second De- 
clensions circumflex all their Genitives and Datives. 1774 
Mirrorp Harm. Lang. 66 It was always acuted or circum. 
flexed. x13 Month. Mag. VI. 425 Letters that are 
circumflexed must be pronounced long. 

+b. Azmorots. To accentuate strongly. Ods. 

166x L. Grirrin Doctr. Asse, Asse’s Compl. 8 We are 
none of those, That Circumflex their Sermons with their 
Nose, And mingle Hopkins Rimes, with Wisdomes Prose ! 

4. To bracket, conjoin in writing with a curved 
line, (. (ce CIRCUMFLEX sb, 3.) ? Obs. 

r80sy J. PooLe Reply R. Gardiner’s Answ. 9 By some 
flourish of a very free pen..they i 
one date. 


Circumflexion, -flection (s51k/mflekfon). 


me circumfexed into 


fad. L. cércetmflexion-em bending round.] 


1, Bending round ; circuitous course. 
1g55 Epen Decades W. Ind, wi x. (Arb.) 184 The circum- 
flection or course of the water reboundynge in compasse. 
1656 BLount Glossogr., envy. sion He Eowin or bend- 
ing round about. 1773 Batchelor I. 45 Such sudden 
oe, and circumflections. [In Worcester; and in mod. 
cts. 


] 

2. Marking or accenting with a circumflex, 

x815 Month. Mag. XXXIX, 303 The definition of circum. 
fléxion..is not very consistent with his explanation of the 
two simple accents. d 

+Circumfloribus. hemorous nonce-wd. {[f. 
L. circum +floribus, abl. pl. of las flower. -Cf. 
Croumpenpiavs.] Flowery and long-winded. 

2738-9 Mary Granvitte Aviobiog. (1861) II.: 45 Much 
circumfloribus stuff was talked of on the Court side. 

Cireumflow: see Crroum- 1, . 
: Circumfluence (sorkemflzéns). rare. [as if 
ad..L.:*circempuentia, £. circumfadire: see next.] 
“A flowing around.- a : 
. 1881 Rosserm Ballads § Soni. 203 Like muitiform cir- 
cumfluence manifold Of night’s flood-tide. 1888 Harger's 
Mag. Apr. 767 The circumfluence of a shadowed sea, 


.Circumfluent (sakemisént).. [ad, L. ci 


_ umfpluent-em, pres.-pple..of civcymfiére to flow 


round.} Flowing round; ambient as a fluid. 

1577 Des Relat. Spir. 1. (1659} 29 A Centre:- From the 
which the Circumfiuent beams of his proper-power do pro-- 
ceed. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Circunifiuent, that flows and 
xuns about. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 230. Whose bounds the 
deep.circumfluent waves embrace,, 1849 Murcuison Siluria 
vi (1867) 116 With two. encircling mounds and two circum- 


fluent valleys. *186q Ruski in Reader IV~ 678/1 In.that’_ 
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matter of Political Economy also (though forced in ke 
manner to write of that by unendurable circumfluent fallacy), 
I know my ground, 1868 Giapstone Yur, A/undi xii, 
(1870) 488 The. .conception of a great circumfluent River. 
ircumfiuous (: vas), @. [f. L. cérenm- 
Jiu-us flowing around, (more commonly) flowed 
around, surrounded by water + -ovs.] 

1. Flowing around, surrounding as a fluid; also 
transf.; = CIRCUMFLUENT. 

2638 Witkixs New [orld iv. (2799) p Akind of circum. 
fluous Reflection. 1667 Micron FP. Z£. vu. ue Hee the 
World Built on circumfluous Waters. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
iv. 753 Girt with circumfluous tides. 1846 GroTE Greece 
I, xiii. 208 On the farther side of the circumfluous ocean. 

2. Flowed round, surrounded by water. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. 1. 608 This circumfluous isle. 1656 
Biount_Glossogr., Circumfiuous, .. that is flowed about. 
2845 J. H. Newman Ziss, Develop. 755 Her offspring .. 
wherewith the populous swarms ever throng the circum. 
fluous hive, : , 

Circumfodient, -fulgent: sce Cmeus- 1. 

+ Circumfora‘neal, a. Obs, rare. [f. as next 
+-AL,] = next. 

1613 Jackson Creed ut. 30 Wks. U1. 124 Circumvented by 
any domestic pedlar or circumforaneal copesmate. 

Circumfora'nean, a. Ods. [f. as next + 
-AN.] = next. 3 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1199 These juglers and 
vagarant circumforanean land-leapers, 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. ii. 1. iv. (1631) 60 Not borrowed from circumforanean 
Rogues and Gipsies. 1655 Furcer Hist. Camb. 24 Cir- 
cumforanean Pedlars .. secretly vend prohibited Pam- 
phlets. io? : 

Cixvcumforaneous (sd:zk%mfordi-nzas), a. 
Now rare or Obs. [f. L. civeumfordne-us (f, 
etreum +forum market) +-ous.} Strolling from 
market to market; wandering, vagrant, vagabond ; 
quack, 

1650 J. Brinst.cy 42 Antidote 29. 1651 Baxter /nf Dap- 
tisme iv. 235 A Circumforaneous Antidote. 16: AXTON 
Pleas. Notes ww, viii. 219 The circumforaneous Emperick. 
1664 H. More Ifyst, Jnzg. xvi, A kind of circumforaneous 
Masking or Manuning: w7ir Appison Spect. No. 47 F 6, 
I mean those circumforaneous Wits, whom every Nation 
calls by the Name of that Dish of Meat which it likes best 
.,in Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, Jack Pud- 
dings. x827 Cutten Lect. Hist. Medicine Wis. 1827 1. 
373 At first they practised in a circumforanecous manner, 

4 Translating LL. céreumforinens in senses (a.) 
carried about for expiation, (4.) movable. 

182z T. Tavtor Apuleius i. 47 Those who, with lustral 
sacrifices, expiate, by circumforaneous victims, the anger 
ofthe Gods. Zbid. 1. 77 Towers formed from the junction 
of planks, after the manner of a circumforaneous house. 

Cireumfuse (sdukimfii-z), v. [f. L. cércumfirs-, 
ppl. stem of circumfundére to pour around, to 
surround, encompass. 

1. trans. To pour, diffuse, or spread (a fluid) 
around or about (anything), 

1648 Hurrick Hesper., On Fulia’s Breath, All the pe 
of the East Are circumfused there. 1664 Power £x/. 
Philos. 1. 101 This vast Element of Air, circumfused about 
this terraqueous Globe. 1819 PLayrain Wat. Phil. 1. 305 
An elastic fluid, circumfused about a solid. 

2. To surround (a thing) on all sides z¢éh or zr 
(a fluid medium or the like); to bathe. (The 


surrounding substance may itself be the subject.) 

160g B. Jonson Masque Blackness 72 In the lake.. Ap- 
pear'd a face, all circumfused with light. 1791 Cowrer 
Odyss, vit. 174 Ulysses .. by Minerva thick With darkness 
circumfus’d, 280g Worpsw. Prelude (x850) 222 The light 
of beauty did not fall in vain Or grandeur circumfuse them 
tonoend. 2818 Byron Ch. Har. tv. lii, Glowing and cir- 
cumfused in speechless love. 

Hence Circumfused Jf/. a., diffused or spread 
around ; surrounding or enveloping as a fluid. 

1596 Witz-Grrrray Six #. Drake (1881) 43 Whose tops... 
Were damp’d with circumfused clouds from sight. 1649 
Boiwer Pathomyot. u, iv. 157 The circumfused skin. .hath 
avoluntary motion. 1837 Fraser’s Mag. XVI. 666 Disperse 
into thin air the circumfused air. 

Circumfu'sile, a. rare—'.. [f. L, type *ez7- 
cumfisilis, £ cireumftise ppl. stem of cércimfun- 
dére (see prec.) after fiise/ts.] Poured or spread 
around, 

172g Pore Odyss. m. 541 Artist divine, whose skilful hands 
infold The victim’s horn with circumfusile gold. 

Circumfusion (s31kdmfid-gon). [ad. L. cé7- 
cermftisiore-err, f. circeensfundére : see CIRCUMFUSE. } 
Pouring or diffusion around. 

1603 SirC, Hevvon Fad. Asétroil, vi. 163 The circumfusion 
of the aire, 2704 Swirr 7, Tub (1710) 63 The natural. .suit 

--0f daily Creation and Circumfusion, x87 Mortey Vol- 
taire iii. (ed. 2) 116 That circumfusion of bright light which 
is the highest aim of speech. i 

Circumgestartion. ? Obs. [f. L. cércem- 
gestére to-carry round: see -aTton.] A carrying 
about (ceremonially or in procession), He 

231364 Becon Compar. betw. Lord's Sup. *s 
(x844)'394 That popish mass. .with-her feigned propitiatory 
sacrifice, with her transubstantiation, circumgestation. 1647 
Jer. -Tayior, Dissuas. Popery i, (1686) 06 Circumgestation 
of the Eucharist to be adored, x655 Futter Cz. Hist. 1. 
iv. § 5 Adoration and Circumgestation ‘of Reliques. 

- Cireumgyral ‘(sdké@mdgeieril), ¢. rare. [f. 
L, crcum+ gyrus a whitl, a _wheel+-aL: .cf: 


& Pope's Mass 


next:]_ In circling wreaths or whirls. __ 
1873 W: S, Mayo Nev. Again xxiv. 315 Circumgyral smoke. 


CIRCUMGYRATE. 


Circumgyrate (ssukdmdzai-relt), v. Also 
-girate. [f Crncum+L. gjrat- ppl. stem of gyr- 
are to turn or wheel round: see -ATE.] 

L. trans. To cause to’ turn or wheel round; to 
twist or-twine. .? Ods. 

, 1647 H. More Song of Soul u. i. 1, siiii, The soul about 
it self circumgyrates Her various forms. 169: Ray Crea- 
tio U1. (1704) 334 Various sorts of Vessels, curl’d, circum. 
gyrated, and complicated together. : 

2. zutr. To tum or wheel about, to roll round ; 
to travel round, make circuits. 

1683 E. Hooxer Pref. Pordage’s Mystic Div. 24 The 
whol frame of the World seemeth to me..to circumgyrate, 
to wheel, whirl, and turn round about in a Topsi-Turvi. 
1830-2 Bentnam Fustice § Codific. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 479 
Crenmgrating, as if by steam, on a wheel without a 

rag. 

3. trans. To go round, travel round. raze, 

1868 E, Epwarps Raleigh I. xxiv. 564 It took an ac- 
tive man: .ten hours to circumgirate the town. 

Circumpgyration. (ss:kdmdzairé-fon). Also 
-giration. [sb. of action f. prec.: see -ATION.] 

1. The act of turning round as a wheel; rota- 
tion, revolution on an axis. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1198 A certaine turbulent 
and irregular circumgiration. 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. 
Del. 1. iv. 75 This circumgyration of the Earth causeth the 
rising and setting of the Sunne. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. 
(x801) I. 336 The apparent circumgyration of objects on 
ceasing to revolve. @1845 Baruam /ugol. Leg, (1877) 406. 

b. Giddiness, vertigo. ? Obs. rare. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Circumgyration..a turning or 
wheeling round about, a dizziness. Howellin Lustra Ludo- 
ict [1646]. 188: Syd. Soc. Lex., Circumgyration.. Also, 
a term for giddiness. 

2. Moving in a circular or circuitous course; 
circling, wheeling, turning about, travelling round. 

1607 Dexkxer Ants. Conjur.(1842) 61 Acheron (after many 
circumgirations) fals into the Stigian Lake. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. Wu. 159 Magnetical Bodies, whose exspirations 
--return in Circumgyrations to their Bodies again. 1847 
De Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. VII. 270 After endless cir- 
cumgyrations, never nearer to any opening. 

+b. Circnit. Ods. 

163: Hower Venice 30 Zant.. hath about 60 miles in cir- 
cumgyration, 

1» Jee. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u. 1. 117 No Rhetorical 
flourishes, no _circumgiration of words. 186g CartyLe 
Fredk, Gt, VIL. xv. ii. 21 A total circumgyration, sums 
merset, or tumble heels-over-head in the Political relations 
of Europe. 1879 MeCartuy Own ines 11. 207 Harley 
once described a famous speech as ‘a circumgyration of 
incoherent words’. 

4. Convolution, contortion. 

1843 J. Witkinson Swedenborg's Anim, Kingd. 1. v. 168 
The circumgyration of the intestines is apparently so erratic 
and confused. Bots bee 

Circumgyratory (sdukdmdzairritari), a. [f. 
ns CIROUMGYRATE: see -ory.] Marked by cir- 
cumgyration, circumgyrating. 

1835 Por Adu. Hans Pfaatl Wks. 1864 1. 5 During his 
circumgyratory movements. 1860 Hawrtiorne Afard. Kaun 
xxx. 235 The creaking cider-mill, set in motion by a circum- 
gyratory horse. 

+Circumgy‘re, v. Os. Also -gire. [f. Cm- 
com. + L. gyr-are to turn round, go round.] 

1. trans. To ‘go round’, encompass. rare. 

1583 Stuppes Anat. Adbus. 11. (1882) 68 Precincts. .circum- 
gired and limited about with bounds and marks. 

2. trans. To cause to turn round or revolve. 

1635 Heywoop Aierarch, y. 274 As this Orbe is Circum- 
gyr’d and wheel’d. 

3. zt. To turn round like a wheel; to revolve; 
to make circuits, wind about, circle. 

1634 Sin T. Hernert 7'vav. (1677) 48 (T.) A sweet river.. 
after 20 little miles gircumgyring, or playing toand fro, dis- 
charges itself into the ocean. 2635 Hevwoop Hicrarch. vi. 
332 The Mill, that circumgyreth fast. 1657 S. Purcnas 
Pol, Flying-Lis. us 295 In many circumgiring motions, and 
circling vagaries, 3680 Morpen Geog. Rect, (1685) 398. 

Circumhabitant: see Cmoum- 1, 

Cixcumincession (sdk#myinsefan). Theol. 
[ad. med.L. cercusdncésston-ene, lit. ‘going round’, 
f, Crncum- round + zicédeve to move, proceed, go. 
Introduced as a translation of Gr, mepixdpyors (lit. 
‘circuition, rotation’) as employed by Damascenus 
(8th c.) in his explication of the text ‘I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me’, it became a stand- 
ard.term of scholastic theology. The difficulty 
of getting the sense in which the term thus came 
to be used, out of the literal ‘ going round’, led in 
later times to its frequent alteration to cércnazzzses- 
sion, as if=‘an insitting or indwelling (zzsesséo) in 
rotation or reciprocally’: sce 8.] : 

1644 Dicuy Nat, Bodies (1657) 143 Who can look upon .. 
the incomprehensible circumincession..reserved for Angels 
eyes? 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Circumincession (from 
circum and incedo\, a going or walking round about; As it 
is used among Divines it signifies the reciprocal being of the 
persons of the blessed Trinity in each other. a@17x6 SouTn 
Seri, (1717) IV. 318 These men’ .have by their Modalities, 
Suppositalities, Circumincessions, and twenty such other 
Chimeras, so misrepresented this... Article of the Trinity 
to men’s reason, 175 Cuampers Cycl., Circuntincession, 
in‘ theology, a term whereby the schoolmen use to express 
the existence of three divine persons in one another, in the 
mystery of the trinity. 1873 F, Haus. Afod. English 38 A 
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callow student’of theology confesses that heis fairly gravelled 
by the hypostatic circumincession. 
» B. written etveuminsession. a sos 

2678 Cupwortn Jatel?, Syst. 1. iv. sg0 These Platonists .. 
attribute.to their Three Divine Hypostases, just such an 
éuneptydpnors, Circuminsession, or mutual In-being, as 
Christians do. 3097 State Philadelph. Soc. 19 A mutual 
Inhabitation, or Circuminsession, of Christ and the Soul. 
rg2z BatLey Circnmitnsession [1731-1800 Circumincession}. 
1887 H. S. Bownen tr. Hettinger’s Dante 258 The bliss of 
the Divinity consists in the everlasting circuminsession of 
the Father in the Son, of the Son in the Father, of Both in 
the Holy Ghost. 

Cireuminclose, etc.: see Cmcus- 1. 

Circumjacence (sdrkimdzé'séns). [f. L. ci7- 
cunace-re (see CIRCUMJACENT) + -ENCE.] The 
fact or condition of being circumjacent. 

1884 Q. Rev. July 38 The circumjacence of ecclesiastical 
manors. . J S Sikh 

Circumjacency (ssikémdgatstnsi). [f. as 
prec. + -ENCY.] The quality of ‘being circum- 
jacent ; cover, (in Zl.) circumjacent parts, en- 
virons, 

2748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) IV. iv. 16 All the mon- 
grel cure of the circumjacencics. 1839 De Quincey Recoll. 
Lakes Wks. (1858) H.v. a The mouth, and the whole cir- 
cumjacencies of the mouth, composed the strongest feature 
in Wordsworth’s face. : 

Circumjacent (sdiukdmdzérsént), a. [ad. L. 
civcumpacént-em, pres. pple. of czvcrmyacére to lie 
around, border upon.}] Lying or situated around, 
adjacent on all sides, surrounding. 

1490 Caxton Eneydas vii. 32 Hir good fame. .florysshyng 
..in the countreys circumiacent. 1578 Banister Hist. Maz 
1v. 45 By the bindyng together of all the partes circumiacent. 
1652 Howe. Jfassaniedlo uw. 137 In many places of the 
Country eheamecant to Naples. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) 
IIL. xxxvi. 267 The city with its circumjacent plain. 

Circumjovial (sdik#mdzéu-vidl), a. (sé-) 
Astr. [f, Crnoum 2+ Jou-em Jupiter: cf. jovial.) 
Revolving round Jupiter. +b. sd. A satellite of 
Jupiter (0ds.), 

1696 Wuiston 7h. Earth 1. (1722) 22 The case being the 
same in..the Circumjovials about Jupiter. 1728 Dernam 
Eel. Fupiters Sat. in Phil, Trans, XXXV. 425 Exact 
Tables to calculate the Eclipses of the Circumjovials. 1794 
Mrs, Piozzr Synon. Il. ip Circumjovial satellites. 1830 
Sin J. Herscnen Stud, Nat, Phil. 186 The contemplation 
of the circumjovial planets (as they were called) . . assisted 
in securing the admission of the Copernican system, 

So Ciroumjoval 2., Cixcumjovian a., = prec. ; 
{ Ciroumjovialist, a satellite of Jupiter. 

_ 1856 Brewster Aart. Sc. ii. (ed. 3) 29 The four circum- 
joval planets, 1856 Anne Manninc Jasso & Leon. 18 Cir- 
Sor, AR planets, 1667 R. Townexey in PAZ, Trans, 11, 
458 Taking the Distances. .of the Circum-jovialists. 
+Cixcumlarte, v. Obs. [f. L. cévcemldt- ppl. 
stem of circumferre to bear or bring round.] dazs. 
To carry or bring round ; sfec. to turn or ‘ fetch’ 
round (a limb). Also zt. Hence } Cixoumla'- 
tion [late L. circumlatio), bringing or moving 
round; {Cixcumlatory a@., of or pertaining to 
circumlation ; roundabout, circumlocutory. 

1578 Banister /ist. Max w. 58 The one legge fastened 
one the earth, and the other. .circumlated. — ‘To circum- 
late or fetch about is the action of the whole legge. 1656 
Hosnes Decam., v, Wks. VII. 113 This compounded motion 
of the sun, is one part of its circumlation. 2639 Satt- 
marsuE Policy 98 How you may usecircumlatory speeches. 


+Circumliga:te, v. Obs. [f. L. ctrcemligat- 
ppl. stem of -digare.] trans. To bind round or 
about. 

z599 A.M. tr. Gabdclhouer’s Bk. Physick 1/2 Circumligate 
thereabout a linnen clothe. 16s7 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 
382*“They circumligate the tree with sheep-skins. 

+ Ci:rcumliga'tion. [sb. of action f. pree.] 

1. ‘ The act of binding round’ (J.). 

2678 in Piuturs, whence in Kersey, Battey, Jonson. 

2. ‘The bond with which anything is encom- 
passed’ (J.). ; 

+ Circumlige, v. Obs. = CincomMbIcAteE, 

1572 Bossewetn sizaorie 1. 97 b, Two maces bellicall, 
Solis, circumliged with braunches of Olive, propre. 1623 
CockeraM, Cireuntlidge, to bind about. aay 

Circumlittoral, a. [f Croum- 2+L. “tins, 
fittor- shore: cf. Zittoral.] Lying roand or bor- 
dering the shore. ‘sfec. applied by some to that 
sone or region of the sea-bottom lying immediately 
outside of and below the Lztéoral. See ZONE, 

Circumlocucity. A confusion of circumlocu- 
tion and circuity: see CrnoultY 2b, Be 

1888 Law Tines LXXXV., 324/2 Though an action of 
contract for an amount up to £100 cannot be originated in 
the County Court, yet by a slight circumlocuity of proce- 
dure the same effect can be obtained. ~ ae 

Circumlocute (ssaksmloki#t), v. Also 6 
-loquute. -[f. L. ezrcumlocit-.ppl. stem of cérczm- 
logut.] ‘trans. .To express by circumlocution, or 
periphrastically (ods.). b; intr, To use circum~ 
locution. (Azmoroits.)-- Bie hee as a 

1530 Parser. Introd. 33 Verbes passyves be circumlocuted 
thorowe all theyr modes.. /d7d,' 5r ‘The preter perfect temps 
.-in the frenche ton; is cirenmafoqintel by these verbes ay 
and suis. did. 192 But one worde, whiche the frenche tong 
circumlocuteth with thre or four wordes. 2839 G, Mrnz- 


vitr R. Feverel WI. xiv. 390, 1 went to her and began to 
circumlocute. : 


CIRCUMNAVIGATOR. 


Circumlocution (ss1kimlokiz-fen). Also 6 
-locucion, -loqution, -loquution. fa. F. ciscon- 
location, or ad. L; ctrcumlociition-ent, {. CIROUM- + 
Jogué to speak.) . Speaking in a roundabout or in- 
direct way ; the use of several words instead of one, 
or many instead of few. Formerly used of gram- 
matical periphrasis; but now only of rhetorical. 
 Circumlocution Office: 2 satirical name applied, by 
Dickens, to Government Offices, on account of the circuitous 
formality by which they delay the giving of information, etc. 

exsgro Barciay Alirr. Good Mann. (1570) F vj, When 
thou must in speche touche..Such maners, vnclenly, vse 
circumlocution. 1530 PAuser, 112 Where we use circumlo- 
cution, the frenchemen have one onely worde. xzg33 T. 
Wirson het. 93b, Circumlocution is a large description 
either to seite forth a thyng more gorgeouslie, or else to 
hyde it. 595 A. Day Zug, Secretary 1. (1625)84 When by 
circumloquution anything is expressed, as when we say.: 
The Prince of Peripateticks, for Aristotle. 1626 CocKERAs, 
Circumlocution, A speaking of many words when few may 
suffice: along circumstance. 1723 Apvison Ci. Tarif, He 
affirms serene. roundly without any art or cireumlocu- 
tion. 1823 Scott Peveril xii, After much circumlocution, 
and many efforts to give an air of importance to what he 
had to communicate. 2855 Dickens 2. Dorrit 1.x, The 
Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows without 
being told) the most important Department under Go 
vernment. ibid., Whatever was required to be done, the 
Circumlocution Office was beforehand with all the public 
departments in the art of perceiving—How not to do it. 

_ b. A phrase or sentence in which circnmlocu- 
tion is used ; a roundabout expression. 

1633 Tinpace Supper of Lord 42 Going about the bush with 
this exposition and circumlocution. 1662 Futter MWorthies 
(1840) II. 452 In his pleadings... he declined all circumlocu- 
tions. 199% Mackintosn Vzad. Gall. Wks. 1846 III. 83 The 
courtly circumlocution by which Mr. Burke designates the 
Bastille—‘the King’s castle at Paris!’ 1854 Kixcstey Lett, 
(1878) I. 47 Courtesies and Circumlocutions are out of place, 
where the morals, health, lives of thousands are at stake. 

Hence Circumiocn‘tional, Circumiocw'tion- 
ary, adjs., pertaining to, or given to, circumlo- 
cution. Circumlocu‘tionist, one who uses cir- 
cumlocution, Circumlocutious a., given to cir- 
cumlocution; whence Circumlocuwtiousness.. 

1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. 11. Fea T have found circumlocu- 
tional champions disposed to be warm with me. 1863 Sco?s- 
man x16 Apr., An immense exercise of circumlocutionary 
skill. 1877 Wattace Russia xxx. 500 The flowery circum- 
locutionary style of an Oriental scribe. 1846 Worcester 
Cireumlocutionist, citing Gest. ee 3885 Dickens L. 
Dorrit 1. xxiv, This able circumlocutionist. 1827 R. Hitt 
in Sidney Life (1834) 213 O the dulness, the circumlocu- 
tiousness, the conceit, the tautology. : . 

Circumlocutory (sdikemlgkivtori), a. [?f. 
CrrcovMLOCUTION or its source: see -oRY.] Marked 


by circumlocution, roundabout, periphrastic. 

1659 Lnstruct. Oratory (1682) 31 (T.) Circumlocutory : 
that not to be expressed in many words which may be as 
fully in one. - x74x Pore, &c., Aart. Scriblerus viii. (R.), 
Periphrase. . being a diffused circumlocutory manner of ex- 
pressing a known idea. 1841 Tuackeray Crit, Rev. Wks. 
1886 XXIII. 180 Are we bound .. to speak of humbug only 
ina circumlocutory way? 1870 Jrvons Zlem. Logie xxxiil. 
289 It will. oblige us to use a circumlocutory phrase, 

ircumlucid, -mediterranean, -migra- 
tion, etc, : see Crrcui-. 

Circum-meri'dian, a. Astr. [Crrcum- 2.] 
Situated about or near the meridian; applied to 
observations of a heavenly body when near the 


meridian. Also (badly) Circum-meri‘dional a. 

‘2852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav, Introd. 14 Circum- 
meridian altitudes of the moon. 1876 Davis Polaris Lap, 
vi. 168 Circum-meridian observations of Jupiter were made. 
1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pock. Bi. Vv. (ed. 2) 194 To obtain 
latitudes from sun and stars, *circum-meridional altitudes 
are generally used. roe: 

Cixcummuyve (sitkimmiiior), v. [f Cincom 
1+. mir-dre to wall,] ¢razs. To wall round. 

1603 Suns. Afcas, for AL... i, 28 A Garden circummur'd 
with Bricke. 1636 Fentiam Resolves 1. xciv, Restraint by 
service ..is far worse, than the:being circum-mured only. 
1839 Cham. Fral. x5 July 200 ‘The space thus employed 
is entirely circummured. 

Circumnatant, etc.: see CrrouM- 1. 

Civeumnavigable (satkimnzevigab’l), a. [f. 
as next: see-ABLE.] That can be circumnavigated, 


169x Ray Creation (1714) 93 Rendring the whole terra- 
queous Globe circumnavigable. ae 
Circumnavigate (sorkémnzxvigelt), v. . [f. 
L. civeumnavig-are to sail round: see -aTE 3.] 
trans. To sail round. aa Bi Es 
2634 Sin T. Henurrr Trav, (1677) p27 Tn his cireum- 
navigating the globe. 1772-84 Cook Vay. G790) 1.79 Witha 
design of circum-navigating the island. 1846 Grote Greece 
(182) II. xviii. 460 Somewhere ‘about 600 n.c,..[The Phoe- _ 
nicians] circumnavigated Africa. 1876 GrEEN Shord Hist. 
vit. § 7 (2882) 423 Drake circumnavigated the globe. ! 
Jig, 1827 Hare Gresses Ser. 1. (2873) 447 The business of 
Philosophy is to circumnavigate human nature. + 


; a (sa:tkdmneevigetfon). [f. 


as prec. +-arion.] <A sailing round. Also ¢vazs/- 

1705 Arsutunor Cozvs (J.), Concerning the circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa. x972 Pennant Jowss Scotl (1774) 264 
During the circumnavigations of Great’ Britain. 1807-8 
W. Irvine Sednag. (1824) 119 In the course of this circum- 
navigation the dancers .. are ‘continually changing ‘their 
relative situations. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, xxi. (1852) 501. 


Circumnavigator’ (ssikdmnze'vigeltor). *[f 
CrmouMNAVIGATE, on’L, analogies; ‘see -on,] - One 


CIRCUMNAVIGATORY. 


who circumnavigates ; sfec. one’ who circumnavi- 
gates the earth.” 


1970 GUTHRIE Geog, (T.), Magellan's honour of being the « 


first circumnavigator has been disputed in favour of .. 
Drake. 178 Mrs. Piozzt Yourn. France I. 274. Our vir- 
cumnavigator Captain Cook. 1828 AZonthly Rev. LXXXV. 
487 The first circumnavigators of Africa. 1845 De Quincey 
Coleridge & Opinm-eating Wks, 1862 X1. 75 A circum- 
navigator on the most pathless waters of .. metaphysics. 
Circumnavigatory (s5ikémnz-vigateri), a. 
[see -orny.] Pertaining to circumnavigation. 
1849-82 Topp Cycl, Avat, IV. 880/r The circumnaviga- 
tory voyage of the ‘ Beagle’, i 5 
Circumnebulous: see Crrcual- 1. 
Givcumnutate (sszkdmniztet), v. Bor.. [f. 
(by Darwin 1880) from Crroum- 1+NuTatn: see 
next.J] dé. To bend or Jean in a direction which 
is continually revolving or rotating in a horizontal 
path: said of the growing parts of plants. Hence 
Cixoumnutating 2//. a, and vl. sd. 
1880 Darwin Moven: Pl. x If we observe a circumnu- 
tating stem, which happens at the time to be bent, we will 
say towards the north, it will be found gradually to bend 


. more and more easterly, until it faces the east; and so on- 


wards to the'south, then to the west, and back again to the 
north, 188x.S7?. Rev, LI. 57 The stems of seedlings. .circum- 
nutate to the extent allowed by the pressure of the earth. 

Gircumnutation (sdak@mniaté' fon). Bot. [n. 
of action from prec.: see Nuration.] A move- 
ment characteristic of growing plants, due to in. 
creased growth, at different ‘points round the axis 
in succession, whereby the growing part (¢.¢. the 
apex of a stem) describes a more or less circular 
spiral path. (See Nuration.) 

{389s Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. i. iv. 766 Curva- 
tures .. caused by the unequal growth of different sides of 
an organ may be called Nutations .. It is common for the 
apices of erect stems above the curved growing part to 
move round in a circle or ellipse, the region of most active 
Foyt moving gradually, as it were, round the axis. This 

ind of nutation may be termed a Revolving Nutation.] 
1880 Darwin AZovem, PZ. x This movement has been called 
by Sachs ‘revolving nutation’; but we have found it much 
More convenient to use the terms cérciimnutation and 
civcumnutate, 1882 Garden 14 Jan, 32/3 The method of 
climbing by twiners was a modification of the property of 
‘circumnutation’, =. oe, ; 

So Circumnu‘tatory @., pertaining to circum- 
nutation. : 

1880 Athenxunz 18 Dec, 817/2 The movementsof climbing 
plants. .are modifications of this circumnutatory tendency. 

Cireumobresistance, -pallial, etc.: see 
Crroum-. 


Circumo'ral, 2. Phys. [f, Cmoum- 2+. os, 
or- mouth.] Situated around the mouth. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1V. 30/x All the circumoral 
arms are crowded with vibratile Sa ape 18g9 R. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Foul. Geog. Soc. XXX. 320 The circumoral 
region ‘is full and fleshy. 1878 Brit Gegendaner’s Comp. 
Anat. 200 Inthe Crinoida the circumoral suckers acquire 


the function of tentacles. 
+Circumple’ct, v. [ad. L. cévcuneplect-tre 
to clasp around.] To embrace, clasp tightly. 
Also +Circumple'x v., [f. ppl. stem] in same 
sense ; {Circumple:xion, winding about, encom- 
passing ; also encompassment, cincture, girdle. 
1578 Banister 7st. Man v. 67 That which .. circum. 


plecteth all the subiect vessels and bowels, %632 QuaRLEs 
Div. Fancies 1, x1, (1660) 17 My metamorphoz’d Skin Shall 


circumplex .’. that fresh And new xefined substance of this 
flesh | 1628 FertHam Resolves u. liii(R.) It was after his 
fall. that he made himself his fig-leaf cireumplexion. x6gg- 
60 Sran.ry Hést, Philos. (x7or) 573/2 Those Circumplexions 
of Atoms, involving themselves about one another. 

+ Cirewmplicate, v. [f L. cércumplicat- ppl. 
stem of -licare to fold or twine round] To 
fold, twine, or wrap round. Hence Cireuwmpli- 
cated J2/. a., Cireumplica‘tion, an enwrapping 
all around: ; 

1623 Cockxeram, Circumplicate, To roll, or wrap about. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Circumplicate, to fold or wind 
about. 1695 Westmacorr Serift. Herb.'105 A great black 
Root .. with ‘interwoven and circumplicated Coats of 
Branches. 1867 Martet Gr. Forest 34, [Bindweede] 
troubleth them with the inwrapping.and circumplication 
About .. their stem or stalk, 1678 in Puiuirs; thence in 
Kersey, Baitey, Jounson, etc. . ‘ 
-Gircumpolar-(ssik#mpqwiiz), a. [f. Crroum- 
2+, polus Pow; cf. polar} ‘ 

1. Astr; Around or about the pole (of the 
heavens); sfec. applied to those stars (or other 
heavenly bodies) which (in: any given latitude) 


describe’ the whole of their diurnal circles above: 


the horizon., So czz‘cumpolar motion. -:~ a 
1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 214 Some, Circumpolar Stars in 
the sdme Vertical with the Pole-star, 1787 /éid. LK XVII, 
x66 Observations of the sun ‘and-circumpolar stars. '2853 
Sir J. Herscuer Pog.-Lect, Sc. iii. (1873)133 The comet re- 
mained long. .visible as a circumpolar object. 188: Nature 
XXIV. 13 This allows'the telescope circumpolar motion, 


2.’ Geog. Round or about either terrestrial pole. 

1696 Wutston Th, Earth ww. (2722) 343 The middle, and 
their neighbouring Parts..elevated, and the Circumpolar 
[drinted Circumpopular] depress'd. 1864 Sat. Rev. 37 Dec. 
819/t-The opinion that there exists an Antartic’circumpolar 
continent, 2880 Carpenter in 197% Cent, No,,38.'612 The 
vast cireumpolar area.. ae 0° 8 


Vot. I. 


2 488 


Circumpolariza‘tion: [See PoLarization.] 


The rotation to right or left of the rays of polar- 


ized light caused by, certain substances, 

1885 W. Stiruine tr. Landis’ Physiol. 11, 561. 

Circumportation, -press, etc.: see Cmoun-. 

Circumpose (saskémpédwz), v. ? Obs, [repr. 
LL. cércumponére, on the analogy of contpose, expose, 
etc.: see APPOSE, Pausk, PosE.] 

L. trans. To place around. 

1898 Banister /7st. Maz v. 75 [The] Panchreas. .circum- 
posed to the singular scissions of the vesseiles. 

+2. To place within any encircling space, to set 
(a plant) in a pot or tub; to pot. Ods. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 11, 152 To Cir- 
cumpose Trees by planting them in Baskets, Pots, and 
Boxes, or Cases, we first fill half way with Earth those 
Baskets, Pots, or Boxes, and then having pruned and trim’d 
the Trees..we Plant them, plunging the Baskets and Pots 
quite into the Earth, but leaving the Boxes above Ground. 

Cireumposition (sd:1k#mpozi‘fen). [ad. L. 
czrcumposition-em, £. circumpondre; see prec.] 
The action of circumposing: see quots, 

1660 Suarrock Vegetables 59 Circumposition is a kind of 
laying. .In this the mould is born up to the bough which is 
to be taken off, /did, 1x6 Dwarf trees made by circum. 
position, 1664 Everyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 193 Now is your 
season for circumposition by Tubs or Baskets of earth, and 
for laying of Branches to take root. 1675 — Terra (1776) 
65 That the hotter dungs approach not immediately to their 
..roots, without such a Circumposition of natural mould. 
1849-s2 Topp Cycl, Anat, 1V. 832/1 These cells are desig- 
nated by the name of globules of circumposition. 

|| Circumqua'que. Ols. [L. cércemgudgque 
on eyery side, all round.] A circumlocution, ‘ cir- 
cumbendibus’. 

1586 J. Hevwoop Spider 8 F, xxxviii. so What (quoth the 
flie) meaneth this circumquaquie? 1562 — Prov. & Epigr. 
(1867) 69 Ye set circumquaques to make me beleue .. that 
the moone is made of a greene Cheese. x59r HARINGTON 
Ort. Fur. xum. exiii, With divers circumquaques and de- 
uises He seeketh of the nurse to finde the trace. 

Cireumradianey, etc.: see Crrcun-. 

Cireumrotary, a. vave—°, [f. Crroum- + 
Rotary] = Cmoumroratory, 

In mod. Dicts. 7 

Circumrotate (sdak%@mrdtelt), vw. 7are-9. 
[f. L. ecrceemrotére: see -ATE3,] tnt. To turn 
round as a wheel ; to rotate, revolve, 

In mod. Dicts. . 

Circumrotation \edrendeglicedl br [n. of 
action f. L. cércumrotare to turn round as a wheel.] 

1. Turning roundasa wheel; revolution on an axis, 
rotation ; a complete rotation (e.g. of a planet), 

1636 BLounr Glossogr., Circumirotation, the going about 
of a wheel. 1665-6 P/id, Trans. I. 172 Supposing the 
whole circumrotation is made in 9 hours 56 minutes. 1732 
Porr Lett. rpSept., He made his head giddy with various 
circumrotations, 1782 W. Heserven Conzm. Ixxxiii. (1806) 
409 A, .circumrotation of the face, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left, . 

+2, A round or tour in travelling. Ods. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) EV. 291 In the circum- 
rotation we took, while in the coach. 

+8. A changing about in rotation. Olds. 

z6zo Heatry Si. Ang. Citie of God xu, xx. (x620) 438 
Porphyry the Platonist reftised his masters opinion in this 
circumrotation of soules. 1767 A. CampBeLe Lexiph. (1774) 
45 He has had successive circumrotations through the 
characters of Squire, Critic, Gamester, and Foxhunter. 

Circumrotatory (sdik#mrowtatori), a. [f L. 
corcumvrotai- ppl. stem of cércemrotare: see -ORY.] 
Of, pertaining to, or marked by, circumrotation. 

2743 Frexe in Phil. Trans. XLII. 557 It obtains o cir- 
cumrotatory Motion. a@1763 SHenstone Ws. (1768) II. 
189 Many tunes, by a variety of circumrotatory flourishes, 
put one in mind of a lark’s descent to the ground. 

+ Circumrote, v. Ods. rare. [ad. L. cércam- 
volire: see CIRCUMROTATION. | 

trans. To cause to rotate or revolve on an axis, 

1635 Heywoop Hzerarch, 1v. 252 ‘The Primum Mobile.. 
circumrotes and turneth about all the Spheres about it, 

Circumsail: see Crrcun-. 

+Circumsatwrnian, «., sb. Astr. Obs. [f. 
Circum-+ SaTuRN +-IaNn. Cf. CrroumJovIAL.] 

So also Circumsaturnal, -ial. 

Round (the planet) Saturn ; a satellite of Saturn. 

1664 Power £x/. Philos. m1. 163 The Secondary Planets, 
as the Circtim-Saturnian, and the four Jovialists. 1696 
Wuiston 7%. Earth 1. (1722) 22 The case being the same in 
the Circumsaturnals about Saturn, 1714 Deruam Astvo- 
Theol, (1718) 176 note, The, .outermost Circumsaturnial he 
{Galileo} happened to see. .in the year 1655. 

Civcumsciss (s3:1kdmsis), a. -Bot. [ad. L, 
circumsciss-us pa. pple. of cércumscindive to cleave 
or tear around.| Having a transverse circular fis- 
sure; opening by cireumscissile dehiscence. 

1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora Introd. 13 Primulacez:..capsule 
usually s-ro-valved at the top, or circumsciss. 

Cireumseissile (sdkmsi'sil), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec., after sedsse/e, L. scésséiis.| Name for a form 
of dehiscence in which.the seed~vessel (pyxzdisem) 


opens by ‘a tratisverse circular line, so that the 


upper part.comes.offlikealid. - “ 

* 3835 Linpiiy Jxtvod. Bot, (1848) U1. 5 Of valvular dehis- 
‘cence, there is a ‘very anomalous mode .. called circum- 
scissile. x8g7 Hunerey Zoz..§°317 The fruit-[of Mosses] is 


CIRCUMSCRIBING. 


an urn-shaped capsule, which mostly opens by a circum- 
scissile dehiscence, x88x in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Circumscribable (sdakimskrai-bib’l), a. [f. 
next +-ABLE.] That may be circumscribed. 

2878 J, MeDoweL, Zz, Euclid §& Mod. Geou. § 52.34 A 
quadrilateral. -circymscribable by a circle. 

Circumscribe (sdak¢mskroi‘b), v. [ad. L. 
ctrcumserthére to draw a line round, encompass, 
limit, confine, etc., f ezsceeme around + seribére to 
make lines, write. Cf. the earlier Crncumscrive.] 

1, ¢rans. To draw a line round; to encompass 
with (or as with) a bounding line, to form the 
boundary of, to bound. 

1578 Banister AZst. Aan tt g The bones of the temples. . 
are equally circumscribed with scalie Agglutinations. 1613 
R, Cc. Table Adbph. (ed. 3), Circumscribe, to compasse about 
with a line. 1753 Hocartn Anal. Beanty vii. 37 The 
straight line and the circular line. .bound and circumscribe 
all visible objects. 1823 Rurrer Jonthill 48 The rich and 
glorious landscape, circumscribed by no common horizon. 

b. To encompass (without a line), to encircle. 

1603 B. Joxson Sesanus v. x, They that ..thronged to 
circumscribe him. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp.1. 81 Old 
Simeon did comprehend and circumscribe in his armes him 
that filled all the world. 1649 G. Danie Toinarch., Hen. IV, 
cclix, The Little World thus Circumscribes a Nation. 1719 
De For Crzso¢ (1840) 1. xi, 185, I was alone, circumscribed 
by the .. ocean. 1796 Morse Awer. Geag. I. 63 That col- 
lection of air. . circumscribing the earth, is. .the atmosphere. 

2. To mark out or lay down the limits of; to 
enclose within limits, limit, bound, confine (usually 

Jig.) 5 esp. 10 confine within narrow limits, to re- 
strict the free or extended action of, to hem in, 
restrain, abridge. 

1529 Morr Dial. Heresy 1. Wks. 121/2 He is not compre- 
hensyble nor circumscribed no where, 1602 SHaks. Ham. 
1, iii, 22 Therefore must his choyce be circumscrib’d. 1712 
Apprson Sfeez. No. 471 & 5 Who can imagine that the 
Existence of a Creature is to be circumscribed by Time .. 
whose Thoughts are not? 1835 1. Taytor Spir. Despot. § 3 
94 Everything was..circumscribed and fixed in their 
theology. 1874 Biackiz Se//Cu/t. 67 A man..should not cir- 
cumscribe his activity by any inflexible fence of rigid rules. 

b. To mark off, to define logically. 

1846 Mitt Lagic Introd. § 1 The most correct .. mode of 
circumscribing them by a general description. 1855 Bain 
Senses § Int, u. iii. (1864) 255 The Appetites commonly 
recognised. .are circumscribed by the following property. 

8. Geom. To describe (a figure) about another 
figure so as to touch it at certain points or parts 
without cutting it. b. With the figure so de- 


scribed as subject of the verb. 

1570 Binungstey Exclid 1. Introd. 110 How a triangle. . 
may be circumscribed about acircle. 187r Diccrs Panto. 
1v. xxiii, Ee, Tetraedron may be conteyned or circumscribed 
of all the other foure regular bodies. 1660 Barrow £uclid 
Iv. Def. 4. 1827 Hutton Conzse Math. 1. 285 A right-lined 
figure Circumscribes a circle, or the circle is Inscribed in it. 
a Larpner Geom, 87 The circle is .. inscribed in the 
polygon, and the polygon is circumscribed around the circle, 
Jbid, 23x A regular tetraedron circumscribing the octaedron. 
1883 Leupespore Cremona’s Pray. Geon, 141 So as to form 
a (simple) quadrilateral circumscribed to the conic. 

+4. To write or inscribe around (a coin, etc., 
with an inscription, or an inscription o7 or about a 
coin, etc.) Obs. 

1614 Setpen T2¢les Hon. 145 An old coin. .circumscribed 
thus PIAETAIPOY BACIAENC. «a@1692 ASHMOLE Aniig. 
Berks. 1, 180(T.) The Verge .. is also lined with brass, and 
thereon is circumscribed this epitaph. 

b. To join in signing a ‘round-robin’. See 
CIRCUMSCRIBER, 

Circumscribed (s31kdmskrai‘bd), fA/. a. 
[f& prec.+-ED1.] ° 

1. Limited, confined, restricted: see prec., sense 2. 

1647 CLarENnnon Contenipi, Ps, Tracts (1727) 447 This 
restrained and circumscribed estimate of Coats mercies, 
1844 H. H. Witson Brit. Judia IL. 523 The circumseribed 
extent of the territories. — ‘ ‘ 

2. Having clearly defined limits; in Path. applied 
spec. to tumours, etc., having well-defined edges. 

1788 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 2tt A circum: 
scribed Tumour. 1870 Rotteston Anz. Life Introd. 19 
A more than ordinarily well-circumscribed group. 

8. Geom. Of a figure: Described about another. 

rg71 Dicces Pantom. wv. Pref, Tj, Circumscribed and 
inscribed bodies. x807 Hurron Course Math. Il. 247 As 
the content of the paraboloid to the content of its circum. 
scribed cylinder. | PA ; 

Circumseriber (s31kimskroi‘ba1). [f. prec. 
vb. +-ER.] One who or that which circumscribes ; 
spec. one who signs a ‘ round robin’. 

3776 Round Robin in Boswell Yohuson lit. 120 We, 
the Circumscribers, haying read .. an intended epitaph for 
the monument of Dr. Goldsmith .. are yet of opinion, etc. 
1821 Blackw, Mag. X.'116 To all and singular the circum. 
scribers the rights and immunities enjoyed in the round. 
robin shape of address are hereby guaranteed. 


Gircumscribing, vé/ sb. [f. as prec. + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb CrropstsonrBe. ~ 
. 1660 Mivron Free Comuw. (1851) 438 To defer the chang- 
ing or circumscribing of our Senat, |. , 

Circumscribing, 7//. a. [f as prec. + 
-Inc 2.] That circumscribes; ‘limiting, restricting, 
encompassing, ‘etc. (séé the verb); sgec. in Geom, 

1571, Dicces Panton. w. Def. 9, T ij, The circumscribing 


_or, contayning Circle. 1664 H, More Aéyst. Inig. go Cir- 


cimscribig circumstances that cannot belong to any suc- 
cession of men, but were proper to the Apostles, 31846 Por 
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CIRCUMSCRIPT. 


Cask Amontillado Wks. 1864 1. 350 Circumscribing walls of 


solid granite, 4 2 : 

Circumseript (ss1kimskript), 2. Now rae. 
Also 8 circon-. [ad. L. ezrcemscript-zs pa. pple. 
of cércutniscribere : see CIRCUMSCRIBE. | 

1. Limited, circumscribed. = 

1864’Becon Certain Art. Chr. Relig. Proved (1844) 454 
The ‘Holy Ghost. .hath not a circumscript substance. 1624 
FP. Wuire Reply Fisher 410 It is not circumscript, palpable, 
or situated in one particular place at once. 1705 J. Lasace 
‘in Phil, Trans. XXV. 1977 A Circonscript hard Swelling. 
1836-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven’s Zool. 1, 152 Spatangus 
..-Ambulacra circumscript. 

+2. IEncompassed. Obs. 

x6x0 Heatey Vive's Commezt. St. Aug. City of God 296 
Beauty, not circumscript with a forme of mortality. 

+ Circumscript, sb. Obs. rare. [see prec.] 
? Circumscribed space, bound, limit. 

2649 G. Danie. Trinarch., Hen. IV, x\viti, Man may be 
happy in the Circumscripts Of Individuall, but Glory drawes 
Its Channel from moe heads, 

+ Circumseri‘ptible, a. Olds. Also -able. 
[f L. edrceemescript- ppl. stem of cércremscribire: 
see -BLE, -IBLE.] = CIROUMSORIBABLE; subject to 
limits of space. 

1550 Bate 4 fol, 89 God is a sprete, howcan ye than prove 
him circumscriptible or local?) 1581 W. FuLke in Confer, 
n. (1584) Nijb, Onely bodies are circumscriptible. 1634 
Jackson Creed vu, xxv. Wks. VII. 221 Any .. day or time 
circumscriptible by remarkable circumstances or notable 
historical events. 1653 Cutsennate Cath. Hist. 212 The 
Council of Nice declared Angels to be circumscriptible. 

Circumscription (sark#mskri-pfen). [ad. L. 
circumseription-em sb. of action, f. czrcumscribére 
to Cinoumsonipe, Cf. F. circonscription.] 

1, The action of circumscribing, or fact of being 
circumscribed ; the marking out of limits (of teri- 
tory, etc.); bounding, limitation, restriction, re- 
straint ; the having well-defined limits. 

x604 Suaxs. O74, 1. li. 27, I would not my vnhoused free 
condition Put into att eh aaa and Confine. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Aydriot. & Gard, Cyrus 36 He found no cir- 
cumscription to the eye of his ambition. 1660 Mitton Pree 
Commw, (1851) 440 No injurious Alteration or Circum- 
scription of Mens Lands. 166r Morcan Sfh. Gentry ww. 
viii. ror His Majesties rare Moderation in bearing .. the 
circumscription of his person. 1773 poneen in Boswell 
(2826) IT. 2qg A district, through which each minister was 
required to extend his care, was, by that circumscription, 
constituted a parish. 1868 M. Parrison Academ. Org. § 2. 
32 The franchise is founded on a combination of property 
and territorial circumscription. 

b. Encompassing (cf. CrrcumsorIBE 1). 

1858 Grapstone Homer I. 228 The circumscription of the 
known seas by the great river Ocean. . 

2. The fact or quality of being confined to definite 
limits in space, as a property of matter, (Common 
in 16~17th ¢,; now rare or Obs.). 

zggo Cranmer Defence sab, If the nature of the God- 
head were a body, it must needes bee in a place, and have 
quantitee, greatnes, and circumscription. rg6x ‘T. Norton 
Calvin's Just, 1v. 123 Christ is not conteined there by way 
of circumscription nor after a bodily maner. 16x Honnes 
Leviath, (1839) 676 The circumscription ofa thing, is nothing 
else but the determination, or defining of its place. 1862 
Simon Dorner's Pers. Christ u, 11. 200 The circumscrip- 
tion of the humanity of Christ, its presence in one place. 

3. concr. Boundary, outline, periphery. 

1578 Banister Hist. fan 1. 9 The circumscription of this 
-- bone Occiput, 1668 Cucrerrer & CoLe Barthol, Anat. 
Introd., A part is properly... that which hath a proper cir- 
cumscription of its own, x815 T. Forster Res. Atmosph. 
Phenom. it. 78 [A cloud] having a rounded circumscription. 
1826 Kimpy & Sp. Zutomol, IIL. 48x The circumscription of 
the nose. 1835 Linp.ey /#tyod. Bot. (1848) I. 261 ‘The 
line representing its [the blades] two edges fis called] the 
margin or circumscription. F . 

4. A thing that circumscribes or encloses; a 
material surrounding or investment. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man vi. 107 Where it (‘spinall 
marey’] first entreth into the Vertebres. .it is endewed with 
no circumscription, 1645 Minton Zetrach, (1851) 220 May 

‘hoppe over them more easily then over those Romulean 
circumscriptions, 186x A. B. Hors Zug. Cathedr. 19th C. 
ii. 46 Convolutions formed out of the substance which com- 
posed the material circumscription [of the window. 


5. A circumscribed space or place; a district or. 


region of defined limits. 
. 1831 Q, Rev. XLV. 432' These ..will govern in the terri- 
torial circumscription that ‘they embrace, 1846 Grore 
Greece (1962) I, xvi. 287 Town, village, or known circum- 
scription of territory. 1877 Mortey Crit, Afisc. Ser, 1. 194 
The diocese or ecclesiastical circumscription. 
. 8. fg. The laying down of the limits of meaning ; 
definition, description. In quot. ‘1553: perth. ‘a 
compendious statement’ (L. cévcemscrveptio). arch. 
x31! Ervor Gov. (1580) 166 What very fortitude is, hee 
more playnely declareth afterward, in a more larger circum- 
scription. x§53 T. Witson Jt/eé. 111 b, Circumseripcion is 
a briefe declaryng of a thyng, as thus, he is free that Is 
subject to no evil, 1654 WittLock Zeotomia 500 Drunken- 
nesse. .hath its circumscription 3 though some will give none 
but their own Fancies Test to judge one drunk by. 1832 
Austin Yurispr, (1879) Il, xlviii. 322 Such'a power or 
liberty of using or disposing of the subject as is not capable 
of exact circumscription. te : 


“7. Geom. The act of circumscribing-one figure 


about another ; see Crroumsonrey 3. 


. 2570 Bitunastey Luelid w. Introd, x10 This fourth béoke 
‘intreateth of the... circumscription of rectiline_ figures, 
3655-60 -Stantey Hist, Philos, (1701) 9/1.. 1840 LARDNER 
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Geont, vii. (heading), OF inscription and circumscription of 
figures. 


-8, An inscription around something, e.g. a coin, . 


a seal, etc..(cf, CrmcunSonIBE 4). 

1569 JEWEL Sedit. Bull (1570) § Paul is placed on the left 
side with his Sword. .his circumscription. .* Paul the Doctor 
of the Gentiles’. ¢ 2630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 294 (1810) 304. 
The coin .. the circumscription being somewhat obscure. 
1874 Fraser in 4th Rep. Comin, Hist, MSS. 493/2 The other 
side of the seal is entire. and the circumscription in letters 
beautifully engraved, ‘Sigillum Secreti’, F 

Vts. L. cixeumscriptio deceit, defrauding. 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. (ed. 2) 149 The circumscription of a 
minor. .rendered the person convicted thereof #z/amis. 

Cixcumscriptive (s5ikdmskri-ptiv), a. ? Obs. 
[f. L. céresmscrrpt- ppl. stem of ctrcumseribére + 
-IVE.] 

1. Pertaining to, or having the attribute of, ‘ cir- 
cumscription ’ (sense 2) or limitation in space. 

1565 Jewet Repl. Harding (x611) 258 To declare the 
maner of Christs Presence in the Sacrament, he saith, it is 
not Locall, not Circumscriptiue, 1657 Hoppes Absurd 
Geom. Wks. 1845 VII. 385 Definitive or circumscriptive, 
and some other of your distinctions .. are but snares. 169 
EB, Tayror Belimen's Theos. Philos. xxii. 36 That flesh 
(though now glorified) remains a Circumscriptive Creature. 
3765 Law Behimen's Myst. Magn. xiii. (1772) 252 Is he then 

ircumscriptive ? . i 

2. Pertaining to the ‘circumscription’ (sense 3) 
or outline. 

axg1x Grew (J.), Stones regular are distinguished by their 
external forms: such as is circumscriptive, or depending 
upon the whole stone, as in the eaglestone, is properly 
called the figure. _ . 

Circumscri‘ptively, adv. 10bs. [f. prec. 
+ -LY2.] In a circumscriptive manner; with 
limitation in space: chiefly used in encharistic 
discussions. 

2963 Foxe A. §-M., Disp. about Sacvam. an, 1549(R.) The 
bodie of Christ is in heauen circumscriptiuelie, but not soin 
the sacrament. 1625 Br. Mounracu As. Cesar 231 The 
nature of a soule is not to be circumseriptively in place. 
1654 Jer. Taytor Real Pres, 218 The body of Christ ts not 
in the Sacrament circumscriptively, because there he could 
be but in one altar, in one wafer. 1737 WAaTERLAND 
Eucharist 260 The Reception is confessedly real, tho’ the 
Thing it self is not locally, or circumscriptively present. 

Circumscri'ptly, adv. rare. [f. Crroum- 
SORIPT a. +-LY af 

1. =CircumscriPrivE.y, 

1548 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 11,1. xi. 8r Whether the body.. 
is there really or figuratively, locally or circumscriptly. 

2, In a circumscribed manner or sense, 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. xv. (1851) 10r Those words tak’n 
circumscriptly, without regard to any precedent law. 

+ Circumserive, 7. Obs. rare~?. [ad. F. 
civconscrire, circonscriv-:—L. circumscribere] = 
CmcuMSORIBE. 

c 1374 CHAUCER ane v. 1865 Thow. . That regnest ay in 
Thre, and Two, and Oon, Uncircumscript, and al mnist 
circumscrive | 

Cireumseated, -sist, etc.: see Crroum-. 

Circumsession (sdikimse'fan). ? Obs. rare. 
[ad. L. etvermsesstén-em, f. cireumsedére to sit 
around, besiege, beset.] 

1. Situation around, besetting. — - 

1652 BENLOWES Zh¢op/. x1u. lv, By circumsession of re- 
frigerating air. 

2. Theol, Exroneously for CiRcuMINCESSION, 

1667 H, More Div. Dial. Schol. (1713) 557 The. .repixd- 
pnow bnoctdcewv of the Antients, that is, the Circum- 
session of the Persons. 18g2 Br. Fornes Nicene Cr.87 The 
Circumsession or commeation of the Three Persons. This 
word, sometimes termed circumincession, etc. 

Cireumside, -sice, -sisiown, ctc.: see Crn- 
OUMOIDE, -OISE, -OISION, 

Circumsorlar, a. [f. Cmoum- 2+ L, sof sun: 
cf. Souar.} Revolving round the sun; situated 
close about the sun. 

1846 Blachw, Afag, UX. 378 The denizens. .of our planet 
in their sublunary or circumsolar career, x880 Nature 
XXI_ 30r The objects seen ., were circumsolar bodies, un- 
questionably intra-mercurial plancts. 

: Circumsonant, -spacious, etc. : see CIROUM-. 
+Circumspect, sb. Obs. rare.. [ad. L. cir 

cumspectus o. looking round, f. cireumspicére; see 

next.j State of watchfulness or circumspection. 

1494 T'anvan vit. s5r He shall dwell in suche a cyrcum- 
specte with hym, that he shall dylyzentlye foreloke and sce 
that Goddys wylle be done, ie ' : 

Circumspect (sd:3k#mspekt), a Also 6 oyz- 


cum-. [a. F. cévconspect, or ad. L. circnmspect-us , 


considerate, wary, cautious, circumspect, properly 
pa. pple. of eirctemspicére to look around, take 
heed, consider ; hence of things, ‘well-considered’, 
transf. to persons ‘ considerate, cautions’, etc.) 

4, OF things or actions: Marked by circumspec+ 
tion, showing cantion, well-considered, cantions. .. 


x422 Lyve. Coronation Hen. VI, in Ritson Azc. Sones go 
By circumspect advise. xg6z Act 5 Elic.c. 2x § x If cir- 
cumspect Remedy be not hereunto provided. xyo9 Stayre 
Aun, Ref Ep. Ded, x Circumspect and holy Jabours. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks.(Bohn) I. 441 By circum- 
spect ambition, ‘ : or 

2, Of.persons: Watchful on all sides, attentive 
to everything, cautious, heedful of all circumstances 


that may affect action or decision. : 


CIRCUMSPECTINNESS. 


_ 1430 Lys. Chrox, Troy 1. xviz Circumspect in all his 


gouernance. 1494 Fanyawn vit. ccxlvi. 290 Which in all his 
faytes is so.circumspecte. 1342 Boorpe Dyetary xxiii. 
(1870) 287 Sanguyne men. .must be cyrcumspect in eatynge 
of theyr meate. 1894 Suaxs. Rich. ZZ, 3. ii. 31 High- 
redching Buckingham growes circumspect.- 1624 Cart. 
Suuru Virginia w.147 This will make us more circumspect. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended ij. 260 Herodotus was 
circumspect and faithful in his narrations, x8s0 Prescorr 
Peri 11. 31 The wild passes. .practicable..for the sure and 
circumspect mule. 188x Besant & Rice Chef. of Fleet 1. 
38, I was to be circumspect in my behaviour. 
+b. with dependent sentence or clause. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bé, (1884) 2 As circumspect to se 
to mi self. x658 W. Burton Jéiz. Andon. 172, 1 have..been 
very sarupalons and circumspect what authorities I made 
use of. . 

3. Considered, respected. [late L. cdrcamzsfec- 
tus]. Obs. vare. ct 

1579 Twyne Phisichke agst. Fortune 1. xxxii, 2092, Then 
wylt thou be the more circumspect, and the better knowne. 

+ Cixcumspe'ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. cirezun- 
spect- ppl. stem of circemspicére: see prec. ; cf. 27- 
spect, respect, ete.] trans. To examine or inspect — 
on all sides; to take note of, ‘look to’. i 

1667 Waternouse Zire Lond, 31 Ability..to circumspect 
every part of his charge. 1708 Newcourr Repert. Eccl, 1. 
233 Whose office is to circumspect, and note daily all the 
Defaults and Offences in the Choir. 

Circumspection (sdik#mspekfon). Also 6 
-speccion,-yon. [a, OF. céreumspection (mod.F, 
circonspection), ad. L. circumspection-em looking 
around, circumspection, n. of action f. civcaan- 
Spicéve: see CIROUMSPECT a.] 

1. The scanning of surrounding objects or cir- 
cumstances, careful or wary looking about one; 
the faculty of doing this, —- a 

+a. literally, 1D. As a mental action: vigilant 
and cautious observation of circumstances or events. 

1387 Trevisa AHigden VII. 199 Whos circumspeccioun 
whiles pat he lyved was moche profitable to be erpe of 
Engelond. 1511-2 Act 3 Hen. VII/, c. 23 Pream., His high 
Wisdome, providence, and_circumspeccion. 1570 DEE 
Math, Pref. 40 To whom Nature hath giuen such quicke 
Circumspection, sharpnes of witt, and Memorie, 1673 O. 
Warrer £due, 174 Circumspection of all circumstances 
of time, place, and all other opportunities, 1677 Husparp 
Narrative u.70 Stepping aside a Rod or two .. for better 
Circumspection, he espyed the point of a Lance. 746-7 
Hervey Afedit. (1818) 250 Can none of those prognostics.. 
awaken our attention, and engage our circumspection? 
1839 Lp, Broucuam Statesw, Geo, LI, Ld. Mansfeld (L..), 
Cautious circumspection of surrounding connexions, | 

2. Circumspect action or conduct ; attention to 
circumstances that may affect an action or deci- 
sion; caution, care, heedfulness, circumspectness. 

1598 Barret Zhcor. Warres 11. i. 19 To give them the 
Word with all circumspection and secrecie. 1625 Bacon 


Ess. Empire (Arb.) 301 From all these arise Dangers, if 
Care and Circumspection be not vsed. 1726-97 Swirr 


Gulliver 1. iv. 52, I walked with the utmost circumspection, 
to avoid treading on any stragglers. 1971 Junius’ Lett. 
Ixvii. 333 Hereafter you will act with greater circumspec: 
tion. “1836 W. Irvine Aséoria II. 327 Great caution and 
circumspection in his intercourse with the natives, 

+ Cixcumspe'ctious, a. Ods. [f. prec.: see 
-TI0us.] Marked by circumspection, circumspect. 

x649 Arnway TJad/et (ed. 2) 67 Which circumspectious 
Naturc..oft leaves unpolished. 1656 Eart Monn, 4d. /7, 
Parness. 4a Punishments .. rather mild and circumspec- 
tious, then precipitate and cruel, | ea j 7 

Circumspective (ssikdmsperktiv), a. [f. L. 
civeumspect- (see CIROUMBPEC? @.) + -IVE.] 

L. Looking around, scanning on all sides. 

2635 Guartuorne Lady Afoiher iy. i, in Bullen O, Pé, 11. 
170, I should have thought your circumspective Judgment 
Had spide some error in him. . 734 Pore £ss.Adan iv, 226 
Sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes, 1838 Black, 
Mag, XLIV. 534 He might have ened in grand circum. 
spective review.,the aberrations of his country. 

2. Given to circumspection; cautious, wary. ?Ods. | 

@ 1674 Crarnennon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 206 To advise the 
people, to. be very circumspective. 1749 Jounson Jrene v. 
x, frame your report with circumspective art, 1843 Black, 
Mag. 317 His searching eye and circumspective wariness. . 
-Circumspe'ctively,.adv. [f. prec. +-LY?.] 
In a circumspective manner; circumspectly. 

1616 R. Carpenter Past. Charge 20 To walke vprightly 
and circumspectiuely. 1656 Ear. Mona. Adv. Jr, Parnass. 
385 Apuleius will deal more circumspectively with me, 
‘Cireumspectly (s5'skimspektli), adv. Also 
6 siroum-,. [f. Crroumsrror @,+--LY%.] In a cir- 
cumspect manner, with circumspection; cautiously, 
warily, carefully. et . 

3432-K0 tr. Z/zgrien (Rolls) I. 337 Theil scholde haue writen 
more circumspectely, if they hade seide, etc. 1553 Primer 
in Liturgies Edw. VT (1844) 465 Circumspectly and warily 
to look unto my household, x6xx Biss Zh. v. xg See 
then that yee walke croumepect, not as fooles, but as 
wise. 1741-2 H. Warrote Lett. H. Alani (1834) 1. xxi. 88 
We must write circumspectly, for our letters now are no . 
longer safe. 1888 M. Morris Claverhouse vi. 99 To us.. 
who manage these matters so much more circumspectly, - 

‘ Civcumspectness (s5*1kzmspektnés). [f. as. 
prec. +-NEsS.] . The quality of being circumspect; - 
circumspection, watchfulness, caution, care. 2 


-_xg8z Mutcasrer Positions vi. (1887) 44 Circunspectnes in 


diet. 1645 Minton Tetrach, (1851) Introd. 142 Prudence 
and farre-judging circumspectnesse. 1659 GaAUDEN Brounrig 
(1660) A ilija, Of all gravity, prudence, circumspectness, ' . 


CIRCUMSPICUOUS, 


and candour. 183x CarLyLe Sart. Res. u. x, Let his own 

questionable ways, not our necessary circumspectness, bear 

the blame. oe , 

*Cireumspheral: see Crrcum-. - : 

+ Cireumspicious, a. Obs. rare. [fi L. 
circumspicére to look all round, survey, app. after 
suspictous.] ? Looking all round, all-seeing. | 

1628 FettHan Resolves u. xcviii. Of God 
~ can man thinke to act his ill unseene when God shall, like 
the ayre, be circumspicious round about him? [So edd. 
1631, 1635, 1647, 1661, 1840; ed. x677 has cércespicuars.| 
+ Circumspi‘cnous. O%s. Conspicuous or 
visible all round. =~" 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Circuuspicuous, which may be 
seen on all sides. Hence in Batty 1721-1800, 
-Circumstance (s3rkémstins), sb, Forms: 
3-6 -staunce, 4 -stanse, -staunse, 4-6 cyroum- 
staunce, (5.syrcumstaunce, scircumstance), 6 
cyrcumstance, (cercumstans, surcomstance), 
3- circumstance. [a. OF. circum, civconstance 
(3th ¢.-in-Littré), ad. L. cércumstantia standing 
around, surrounding condition, f. cércemestant-ent 
pr. pple of cévcumsiare to stand around, f. ctvcene 
around + sférve to stand, Like asststance, and sbs. 
in -ance generally, this was originally a 5. of 
action or condition, not taking @ or f/.; but, in 
most current senses it has become determinate and 
capable of plurality.} ~ 
. £. That which surrounds materially, morally, 
or.logically. 
tL. That which stands around or surrounds ; the 
totality of surrounding things; surroundings ; en- 
vironment. -Ods. (exc. s01cé-utse as in 1832). 

21340 Hamro.e Psalter cxl(i}. 3 Set lord. .dure of circum- 
staunce [os¢étene ciycumstantiz) til my lippis{so 1382 WycLiF}. 
exqoo Zest, Love 1. (1560) 277/2 Had F been blind, with 
myne handes all the circumstaunce I myght well have 
feeled. 1962 Leicn Arsmozie (1597) A vj, the description 
of the Viniet with the circumstance thereof. 1832 Tennyson 
Palace Art \xiv, A star that with the choral ‘starry dance 
Join’d not, but stood, and standing saw The hollow orb of. 
moving Circumstance Roll’d round by one fix’d law. 

+b. Circumference. Obs, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xii, 5 In his hand a ball of right 

great cyrcumstaunce, 
+c. spec. The surrounding sense or context of 
“a passage. Obs. 

1549 Latimer 64h Sevm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb,) 167 It is the 
circumstatnce, ‘and collacion of places that make scripture 
playne, 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 168/r The 
circumstance of the place, sheweth that Iesus Christ is called 
Mediatour in respect hereof, 

2. pl. The logical surroundings or ‘adjuncts’ of 
an action; the-time, place, manner, cause, occa- 
sion, etc., amid which it takes place; in sing. any 
one of these-conditioning adjuncts. 

@1225 Ancy, R. 316 Abuten sunne (=sin) linged ae ag 24 
pet hit helied: o Latin circumstances: on Englisch, heo 
muwen'beon ihoten totagges: persone, stude, time, manere, 
tale, cause. a@x300 Cursor M. 27158 Po circumstances pat 
mesurs oft-sithes vr penances. .Qua, quate, qui, quare, quam 
wit, quen. xg30 Patser. 14x. The tyme, place, maner or 
Some other: cyrcumstaunce belongyng to the same. 1603 
Suats. Meas. for M. ww. ii. 109 Neither in time, matter, 
or other circumstance. 1754 Epwaros Freed. Will u. §8. 

sade the different Time be a Circumstance which has 

influence, Ae . 

b. -in Granwnar, An adverbial adjunct. 

3824 L. Murray Zug. Gram, I. App. 448 It is a rule.. 

never to crowd many.circumstances together, but rather to 
intersperse them in different parts of the sentence. 
- 8. ‘The adjuncts of a fact which make it more 
or less criminal ; or make:an accusation more or, 
less probable.’ (J.) Cf. cévcemestantial evidence. . 
+ 2880 ive Bushee (Arb.) 436, I knowe not by expe- 
rience, and yet I beleeue by circumstance, 158: LaMBaRDE 
Eiven, 1. v. (1588) so2 The circumstances of an acte doe 
either aggrauate, or diminish the offence therein. xx93 
Drayton /dea. 291 In ev'ry thing I hold this Maxim still, The 
Circumstance doth make it good, or ill. 2g9q Suaxs. Rich. 
ITI, x. ii. 77 Vouchsafe . ..Of these supposed crimes, to give 
me leaue By circumstance; but to acquit my selfe. 1612 
Weester White Devil m1, ti, We have nought but circum- 
stances To charge her with, about her husband's death. x68z 
Sournerne Loyal Brother ui, Had 1-a circunistance, a 
shew of truth I would .. drive the sorceress hence. 1747 
Col, Rec. Pens, V. 87 There are great Complaints against 
two of our Traders. .the circumstances are very strong. 


4, The ‘condition or state of affairs’ (J.) sur- 
rounding and affecting an agent; esp. the external 


Ayre, How : 


conditions prevailing at thetime, (Now usually J/.) . 


Mere situation is expressed by ‘#-the circum: 
stances’, action ‘affected is pétformned ‘ zzder the 


circumstances’. : ae 
.¢ 3380 Wverte Se? Wks, III. 392 Iche counseile of Crist 
1s comaundement for oe and summe circumstauhsis. 
1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 164 All. .thynges perteyn- 
yage therto as circumstaunces required. 1665. Sout# 
Serm,. John i. 11 Every Hypocrite. under the same Cir- 
cumstances would have infallibly treated Him with the same 
Barbarity. x72z Suartess. Charac, W. § 3. (1737) I. 147-The 
t Actions and Circumstancesof Mankind. 1745 W. HARRIS" 

in Private Lett. xst'L@. Malmesbury \. 19 A... march at- 

tended with the severest circuimstances of weather and roads. 
1768 Srerne Sent, Journ. I. Versailles, lam governed by 
circumstances. .I cannot govern them. . 1769-‘Ftnius, Lett. 
ix. 39 Your’ administration has driven us into circumstances 
of equal distress. + 4826 Disrazct Viv. Grey “1. vil. 369 Man 
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is not the creature of circumstances. - Circumstances are the 
creatures of.men. 1856 Froune Hisé. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. x40 
Who found himself in- circumstances to which he was un- 
equal, ° 2862 Ruskin Mausera Pulo. (1880) 17 The desire to 
obtain the money will; tinder certain circumstances, stimu- 
late industry. 866 Miss Bnoucnton Cometiup as Flower 
i, x As comfortable as circumstances will permit. 1875 JEvons 
AMoiiey 33 By custom or the force of circumstances. : 
b. without @ or 22: now oer. or rhet. 

1602 Suaxs. Haw, 1, iii. oz You speake like a greene 
Girle, Vnsifted in such perillous Circumstance. 1713 STEELE. 
Engiisl No. 49. 314 Under this Circumstance, I .. have 
lately been converted, 2742 Youn WZ. 7%, 1.91 Who does 
the best his circumstance allows, well. “x82z Byzon 
Savdan, 1. i, All are the sons of circumstance. 1887 Riper 
Hacearp She xviii, Nor can he count the airy threads that 
weave the web of circumstance. 

5. esp. Condition or state as to material wel- 
fare, means. Now always A/. Jn easy, good, ve- 
duced, strattened, ctreumstances, etc. 

@2704 T, Brown Pruise of Wealth Wks. 1730 1. 85 Despic- 
able in circumstance. 2726 Appison Frecholder No. 42 
When men are easy in their circumstances, they are natur- 
ally enemies to innovations. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Williams 
ie His circumstances were narrow. 1844 Lp. BroucHam 

. Lunel I. xxxviii, Born of noble family .. reduced in its 
circumstances, 18972 E. Peacock J/abet Heron I. i. qiam 
afraid he is in very bad circumstances still. 1879 Froupe 
Cezxsar v. 4x A country gentleman in good circumstances. 

TI. Words or work made adozt anything. 

6. Circumstantiality of detail; detailed and 
hence (formerly) circuitous narration; circum- 
locution, beating about the bush, indirectness. arch. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 59 Poetes .. tell theyr tale 
with al due circumstance. 1580 Barer Aly. C 543 To 
use great circumstance of woordes, to goe about the bushe, 
civcuitione uti, 1896 Swans. Merch. Vi i. 154 You .. 
herein spend but time To winde about my loue with cir- 
cumstance, x6xx ‘lourneur 42h. Trag. 1. iv, Time cuts 
off circumstance ; I must be briefe. 1795 Sourney Joan 
of Ave ut. 362 Such tale Minutely told with accurate cir- 
cumstance. x8sr Hepes Friends in C, 1.33 Has not each 
case its specialities, requiring to be argued with much cir- 
cumstance. 

with pl. 1897 Bacon £ss. Discourse (Arb.) 22 To vse too 
many circumstances ere one come to the matter. 

7. The ‘ado’ made about anything; formality, 
ceremony, about any important event or action. 
Without (+ ovt of), circumstance: without ado or 
ceremony, unceremonious(ly, abrupt(ly. arch. 

Chiefly preserved by Shakspere’s ‘pomp and circumstance’. 

1386 Cuaucer Kits. 1. 1405 His sacrifice he dide. . fful 
pitoudly with alle circumstance. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VII/, 
¢, 12 §8 The solemne and dew circumstaunce of the exe- 
cucion, 1604 Suaks, Ot/, 11, ili. 354 Pride, Pompe and Cir- 
cumstance of glorious warre. x6rz — IWint. 7, v. ‘2 His 
ap roach (So out of circumstance, and suddaine) tells vs, 
"Is not a Visitation fram’d, but fore’d. 1609-38 Heywoop 
Rage Lucy, Wks. 1874 V. 209 Shall we to horse without 
circumstance? 2803 Sournry Madoc in Azt. ii, Solemni' 
and circumstance And pomp of hellish piety, x819 S. 


Rocers Human Life 801 = and full of life and circum- 
stance. 1855 Prescotr Philip 11, ui. iii. 231 It was done 


with rips Circumstance. 1872 BLack Adv. Phaeton xx. 
280 All the pomp and circumstance of a tournament. 

with A. x6eg3 Stow Chrox., Q, Luiz, an. 1586 Skinke .. 
without any circumstances condemned him to be thrown... 
into the Reine. 

+b. Importance, moment (of any matter). Obs. 

1586 A. Day Lug. Secretary 11, (2625) 102 Matter of more 
circumstance then by everyone is considered. 16x3 Brava. 
& Fx. Coxcombe v. i, It seems here your businesse is of 
deeper circumstance Then I conceived it for. 1676 Owen 
Worsh. God 53 What is of circumstance in the manner of 
its performance? 

Tit, That which is non-essential, accessary, or 
subordinate ; a detail, a particular. : 

8. That which is not of the essence or substance : 
philosophically, the phenomenal part, the sum of 
the accidents or attributes; sometimes (with 2/.) 
an attribute; Zopilarly what is adventitious or 
casual. Obs, or arch. 

1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen. V1, v. ii, 39 He that loues himselfe, 
Hath riot essentially, but by circumstance The name of 
Valour. 1599 Daviss Nosce teigsune u. Ixiv, Sense outsides 
knowes, the Soule through all things sees, Sense Circum- 
stance, ‘she doth, the substance view. 1683 Gracian's 
Courtzer's Ovac. ii, The substance is not enough, unless 
it be cloathed with its circumstances. soz Eng. Theophrast. 
378 In all things-the circumstance is as Lenigrattd as the 
substance, nay, and more. 189s Sears Serm. & oft 308 
When. .this outward circumstance of clay [has] passed away 
from’ us for ever. 

9. Subordinate matters or details: strictly mat- 
ters ‘appendant or relative to a, fact’ (J:), viewed 
as extraneous to its essence, but passing into the 
sense of ‘Subordinate parts of the fact, details’. 

+a. without @ or AZ Obs. TH iy aa VS 

1393 Gowrr Conf I. 180 The mater of her tale tolde With 
all the hole circumstaunce. e¢xgoo Lazcelot 416 His 'drem 


* al hail he haith disclossit; The houre, the nyght, and al the 


cercumstans, 1602 Suaxs. Hawt, vil. 2 You doe remember 
all the Cir ce. x67x-MILTON Samsort 1557 Tell us 
the sum, -the circumstance defer, “1722 De For Plagte 
{t756) 260 The Danger of Death not left out of the Circum; 


stance of Sickness. _ vote 2 
b...A_cérewmstance, (with g/.): An accessory 
matter, a matter appertaining, relative, or ‘subor- 


‘dinate; 2 particular, a detail, ~ -- 
x303 R. Brunne Handl- Synne 12495 


Clerkys-kalle hem 
[smale synnes} ‘ cyrcumstaunces’, To pe grete synne are pey 


CIRCUMSTANT. 


puruyaunces. x4xq Brampton Penit. Ps. ivi. 22 No prevy 
sore, Ne circumstaunce that longyth ther tylle. 1586 
Tuynne in Animady, Introd. 71 The etymon of the name, 
and other circumstances belonging thereto. 1: Puat 
Jewell Ho. m. Chen. Conclus. 12 If there be any that (can) 
say more in the circumstances of butter, 1 hope their dairies 
ater than mine. 1664 Power Z£xf. Philos. 1. 170 
Many ticklish Curiosities, and nice Circumstances there are 
to perform this Experiment exactly, 1680 ALLEN Peace & 
Unity 7 Undetermined circumstances of Order or Worship. 
278 Swirr Drafier’s Lett. iv, The sentence of death with 
all the circumstances of hanging, beheading, quartering, 
embowelling and the like. 
te. A material adjunct, appendage, appurten- 
ance, matter, or thing belonging. Obs. 
Z 1587 Howinsuep Chrox. u..1409/2 The powder and pellets 
in a box .. the coverlet, with the rest of the circumstances 
therevnto apperteining. 1685 Evetyn Diary 15 July, He 
{Monmouth on the scaffold] would not make use of a cap or 
other circumstance. 1965 Cowrzr Left. 24 June, The river 
Ouse is the most agreeable circumstance in this part of the 
world. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 113 The most inter- 
esting circumstance of their farms is the chicory. : 

10. An event viewed as a detail of some narrative, 

or history, or of the general course of events; an 
incident, an occurrence; a matter or fact (properly 
ofa secondary or subordinate kind), 
_ in this use ‘circumstance’ tends to be entirely emptied of 
its etymological meaning, and to become merely a vaguer 
expression for ‘fact’, ‘event’. It is frequently so used in 
apposition to a substantive clause, as in quot. 1850. 

1586 A, Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 13 They being to- 

ether .. argueth the circumstance of his going to N. to be 

ut a meere disguising, x678 Butter Awd, 1.1. gr If but 
one word be true. .Or but one single Circumstance {n all th’ 
Apocryphal Romance. 1704 Appison Jtaly, Mlorence, The 
Conqueror’s weeping for new worlds, or some other .. cits 
cumstance of his history. 1802 Mar. Evcwortu Jloral 7. 
(1816) I. xviii. 147 Every circumstance. .likely to happen. 
1807 Hutton Course Afath, I. 365 This circumstance there- 
fore agrees nearly with the theory. 1848 Dickens Domdey 
xlix, An appeal to arms..rendered necessary by any un- 
foreseen circumstance, 1830 M°Cosx Div. Gove. 11. ii, (1874) 
365 The circumstance has often been. .dwelt on by divines, 
that, Ungodliness is the universal sin of humanity, 

Circumstance (sszkimstins), v. [f. prec.] 

+1. trans. To condition, surround with condi- 
tions. 

exgoo Apol. Loll. 101 if be vowe of religioun is cir- 
cumstaunsid, ban it is B per toGod. 1736 Burter Anal. 
1. vii, 134 Interpositions so guarded and circumstanced, as 
would preclude all mischief arising from them. 

2. To place in particular circumstances or rela- 
tions to other things. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1644 T. Case Quarrel of Covenant 48 It is this Prelacy, 
thus cloathed, thus circumstanc’t, which we swear to extir- 
pate. 1667 Bovie in Phil, Trans, 11. 608 One [Trial] may 
suffice, circumstanc’d like that which I shall vow relate. 
1738 J, Kemi Anim, Occon. 251 So to circumstance the 
Warmth of a Fire, that it shall diffuse. ,an equal and natural 
Warmth, 1828 B. O'Remty Greenland 197 Many ships .. 
are at the same time dangerously circumstanced amongst 

acked ice. 1836 Marryat Midsh, Lasy xxxviii, He knows 

‘ow I am circumstanced. : . 

+3. To furnish with details, set forth with 
attendant circumstances. Ods. 

1654 WiutLock Zootoutia Aiiij, Thy characters so cir- 
cumstance each sin, As’t not Describ’d, but had Embow- 
ell’dbin, 17x32 Appison Sgect. No. 351 ? 4 The Poet took the 
matters of Fact as they came down to him, and circum- 
stanced them after his own manner. 1713 Guardian (1756) 
I. No. 78, 346 A chapter or two of the Theory of the Con- 
fi tion, well circumstanced, and done into verse. 19774 
J. Bryant AZythol. 11. 354 If we consider these articles, ‘as 
they are here circumstanced. 

Hence Circumstancing whi. sb. 

Bor Afonth. Mfag. XII. 579 A contrived and providential 
circumstancing of the subjects of his attention. tf 


Circumstanced (sdukemstanst), ppl. a. 
CIROUMSTANCE sb, and v. + -ED.] 

1. Placed or set in certain circumstances, con- 
ditions, or relations ; situated, conditioned. 

16xx Corcr., Civconstancié, citcumstanced, a 1631 Donne 
Poems, To C’tess. Bedford, And such as they are circum- 
stane’d, they bee. ¢17ay Swirr Consid. Wood's Coin, As 
this-Case stands Circumstanced, it is 2 great question, 174x 
Ricuarpson Pazzela (x824) I. 6 A-young person, so circum- 
stanced, 1824 L. Murray Zag. Gramz, (ed. 5) I. 259 Nouns 
thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each 
other. 1888 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 7/2 The succour of the 
better circumstanced, the wealthy, and the well-to-do. . 
_ kb. Subject to, or governed by, circumstances. 

1604 SHAKS, Ozh. mt. iv. 201 "Tis very good: I must be 
circumstanc’d. ; . 

2. Supported by circumstances or details, cir- 


cumstantiated. : 2 < 
1861 Be, Fitzceratp Aids to Faith ii. 75 The. .best cir- 
cumstanced facts upon which the claims of Revelation rest. 
Circums' : see CIROUAE-. - - 
“+ Cirvoumstant, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
“cércumstant-ent pr. pple. of civetmstare to’ stand 
around.] (A. aq 7. ee 
1. Standing. around, surrounding, circumjacent. 
3848 RayNoLp Byrth Man. . x. (1634) 37 The circiimstant 
cold ayre. 1636 Heatey Theophrast, xiii. Lupert, Diligence 
54 Turning himselfe to the circumstant multitude. 16g0 
BULWER Dtitroponel. 47 The braine and the circumstant 
-| .parts, 16g0°Baxrer Saints’ R. 1. x. (1662) 279. 1666 T. 
Renae ANT Letter of Thanks 39 Constant Practice of the 
circumstant Faithfull. = - Bey ia 
_2: Pertaining ‘as a circumstance ; incidental, at- 
tendant, ; 7 wt 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 


363-83 Foxe 4. § AZ, x. Pref, 1404 Such trinckets as were 

to the foresaid Masse apperteining or circumstant. 1617 

Cotuns Def Bp. Ely 1. v. 220 Miracles come from no in- 

herent power .. from a circumstant rather, oran attendant. 

1656 tr, ¥. White's Peripat, Lust. 75 Thecircumstant causes. 

. Circumspect, cautious. rare. [So med.L. cér- 
cttmistants.| 

1603 Knontes Hist, Turks (1638) 248 Aduising him to be 

very circumstant in his marching. : 

is. pf. Persons standing round or about, by- 
standers. bs 

1494 Fanyan v. cxxxi. 114 Noon of y° circumstauntis, by 

neglygence, gaue answere vnto the bysshop. 1577 HeL- 

LOWES Gueuara’s Chrom 424 He threwe amongst the cir- 

cumstants,a great summe of money. 1675 BurtHocce Causa 

Dei 126 The circumstants and Standers by. . 

Cireumstantiable, 2. rare. Capable of being 

circumstantiated. 

1846 WorcesTER refers to Bp. Taylor. 

. Hence Circumstantiability xonce-we. 
3840 New Monthly Mag, LVIIL 278, 1 worried myself to 
death with these and similar circumstantiabilities. 

Circumstantial (sdskdmstce-nfal), a. and sé. 
[f. L. etrceemstantia+-AL. Cf. F. cérconstanciel.] 

A, adj. 

i. Of, relating to, or dependent on circumstances. 
Civeumstantial evidence: indirect evidence inferred. 
from circumstances which afford a certain presump- 
tion, or appear explainable only on one hypothesis; 
so Zhe ize circumstantial (Shaks.): a contradic- 
tion given indirectly by circumstances or details. 

x600 SHaxs. 4. Y, Z. v. iv. 86 The counter-checke quar- 
relsome: and so to lye circumstantiall, and the lye direct. 
I durst go no further then the lye circumstantial. 
1616 8. S. Honest Lawyer Livb, In case of Murder, should 
we never judge By circumstanciall likelihoods and pre- 
sumptions, No life could be secure. 1672 Wusans Nat. 
Relig. 203 Representing God as..provoked by every little 
circumstantial mistake. 12736 ButLer Asad. u. vii. 289 To 
determine with exactness ee weight of circumstantial evi- 
dence. 1754 Epwarps Freed. Will 1. § 5. 30 There is a 
circumstantial Difference between the moral agency of a 
Ruler and a Subject..arising from the Difference of Cir- 
cumstances. 1842 Myers Cath. Th. mn. § 6 21 We find the 
words of our Lord. .repeated by the different Evangelists 
with circumstantial variations. 1863 Tnoreau Excursions 
31 Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, as when 
you find a trout in the milk. 

b, Se Of circumstances as opposed to essen- 
tials: Adventitious, accidental, incidental or unim- 
portant. 

1608 Hieron Defence ut. 48 What is accidentall, circum- 
stantiall, and of a temporary use. 1631 GouGE God's alr 
vows v. § 1. 410 Circumstantiall words, which are as bonds 
to knit word to word, it leaveth to be understood, @1714 

» SHarp Sérm. VII. x. (R.), We must therefore distinguish 

tween, .what enters the nature of the action, and what is 
merely circumstantial. 1870 Lowett Study Wind, 225 A 
Principle of life is the first requirement of art ; all else is 
circumstantial and secondary. ; ae 

2. Full of circumstances, details or minutiz, 
minutely detailed, particular. 

x61 Suaks. Cyutd, v. v. 383 This fierce abridgement, Hath 
to it Circumstantiall branches. 2727 Swirt What passed in 
Lond., Rather as a sketch, than a regular circumstantial 
history. 1762-91 H, WapoLe Vertue’s cnecd. Paint, (1786) 
1V.52 With the same circumstantial detail. 1790 PALEY 
Pau, 1. 6 Contemporary accounts equally circumstantial, 
1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. it. 182 We cannot suppose 
Cavendish to have invented so circumstantial a narrative. 

vb, Of persons: Particular as to details (in de- 
scription or narration). 

1716 Appison /eeht. No. 42 (Seager) We cannot be too 
minute and circumstantial in accounts of this nature. 1741 
Wasrory Lett. H, Mann 24 Dec., Tell me ..if I am too 
circumstantial: 184: Borrow Zincali 1.255, 1 have already 
been more circumstantial and particular than the case 


tees 


required. x! Burton Hist. Scot. VI. ixxii. 301 The cir. 
cumstantial Baillie having accompanied the host. * 


3. Full of circumstance or pomp; ceremonial, 

x7x0 Pore Lett, Crourw, 12 Oct. He will be content to .. 
leave all the circumstantial part“and pomp of life to those, 
who, etc. 1847 De Quincey Sf. AL? Nun § 20 (1853) 6: 
Where .. the marriage ceremony could be performed wit! 
more circumstantial splendour. : 

4. OF persons: ?Distinguished mercly by the 
£pomp and circumstance’ of their position. 

_ 1648-9 Micron Tenure Kings 24 Petty caveats, and cir- 
‘cumstances..ever stood upon most by circumstantial men. 
1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 736 The moral man is nothing—the 
circuntstantiel man, or the man in power, every thing. 

5. Pertaining to circumstances of material welfare. 

[xgoz S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Fin. 342 Prosperous or 
Adverse Fortune, External or Circumstantial Good and I1l,) 
1809-10 CoLertnay Priced (1865) 248 Our political strength 
and circumstantial prosperity. 1816-7 — Lay Serun 394 
The wealth and_circumstantial prosperity of the nation. 
1858 Houtann Titcomé's Lett. iv. 120 He has not so many 
attractions, personal or circumstantial, as others. _ 

+6. Standing around, surrounding. Obs. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 70 Not only in the Ball or 
Apple of the Eye, but of the circumstantial parts of the 
Eye-lids, Hairs, and Eye-brows. 

B, sb. ( pi.) Circumstantial matters ; particulars, 
details, attendant circumstances. : 

1647 Spaicce Anglia Rediv, ww. ix. (1854) 302 Anything. . 
wanting circumstantials, for the better performing of the 
things intended therein. 1748 Rucuarpson Clarissa (2811) 
III, 350 Clogged with too many circumstantials, x877 Mas- 
son dLzétox (Globe ed.) 457 penens he remembered the ex- 
act incident and its circumstantials with half a blush, 


_ Stances or particulars, 
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b. esp. Incidental or adventitious features, non- 
essentials, . : 

a 1682 J. Satu Sel. Disc. vi. 195 The difference .. seems 

er to lie in cit jals than in any thing essential, 
39775 Harris Pil. Arrang. (1841) 256 Each possesses its 
proper attributes, and is at the same time encompassed with 
certain circumstantials. 1788 WesLey IV4s.-(1872) VI. 263 
Ye fools and blind ! to fix your whole attention on the cir- 
cumstantials of religion ! 1843 G. Doops Farewelt Dise., 
Weshould then [carn the difference between substantials 
and circumstantials. 3 ‘ 
+. rarely size. 

1646 Gintespia Afal2 Audis 26 Is the Sabbath Log? acir- 
cumstantiall of time contra-distinct from matters of ¢ uty 2 

Circumstantiality (s5:1kdmstenfie titi). [f. 
prec. + -iTy.} Circumstantial quality, attention 
to details, particularity. 

1731-6 Baituy, Circumstantiality, the quality of that 
which is circumstantial. 1784 SteRvens in Boswell Yon. 
son \xxx, Could .. the many acts of humanity he performed 
-. be displayed with equa circumstantiality. 1816 Scotr 
Old Mort,i, So much had his narratives the circumstan- 
tiality ofan eye-witness. 1878 Mortey Diderot I. 88. 

b. conc. A circumstantial matter, a detail. 

x82z De Quixcey Confess. (1862) 88 Such trivial circum- 
stantialities 1 notice. 1854 —, Ws. (1862) IV. 101 The pos- 
sibility of reconciling these incidents with other circum. 
stantialities of the case. iH 

+2. ‘The appendage of circumstances, the state 
of anything as modified by circumstances.’ (The 
only sense in Johnson.) 

+ Circumstantialize, v. Obs. rare. [f. 
as prec. +-1z£.} To render circumstantial ; to set 
forth with many iculars, 

1999 W. Tavior in Robberd’s J/cm, I. 242 Prolonging 
and circumstantializing the description of a funeral. 

Circumstantially (scikémstenfali), adv. 
[f. as prec. +-LY%.] In a circumstantial manner. 

a. As to circumstances. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xx. $ 18 Divinity. .cir- 
cumscribeth Physick, and circumstantially determins the 
use thereof. 2858 J. Martineau Sted. Chr. 176 The Son 
of God. .morally divine and circumstantially human. 

pb. By attention to mere casual features. 

1682 Six T. Browne Chr. Sfor.1. §: Maim not upright- 
ness by halting concomitances, nor circumstantially deprave 
substantial goodness. , 

ec. Incidentally, non-essentially. 

x656 Harpy 1 Yoku xxviii. (1865) 177 A new command. 
ment, not substantially, but _circumstantially. 1665 GLAn- 
vitt, Sceps, Sc. xiii, These Powers [Phansy and Intellect] 
are only circumstantially different. . 

d. In every circumstance or particular; with 
full detail, particularly, minutely. 

(2665 Phit. Trans. I. 100 He was desirous to have it very 
circumstantially from the said Physician himself. 1824 
Cuaumens Evid, Chr. Revel. iii. 87 A favourable presump- 
tion, when a Story is told circumstantially. 


F e. In its circumstances; on circumstantial evi- 
ence. 

2798 Br. Watson «lfol, Bible 240 The story circumstan- 
tially belies itself. Z 

+ Circumsta‘ntialness. Obs. [f. as prec. 

+-NESS.] Circumstantiality. 

1732 in Batey. 1762 Giopon Afisc. Wks. (1814) V. 241 
Related with a clearness and a circumstantialness very dis- 
agreeable to, ctc. 1822 Ann, Reg, (1809) 84x The accuracy 
and circumstantiatness of its descriptions. ? 

+Circumsta'ntiate, 2. Ods. [f. L. type *czr- 
cumstantidt-us: sce -ATE.] = CIRCUMSTANTIATED. 
(Now chiefly Se.) 

1649 Jun. Taytor Gt, L.veuf. 1. iii. 87 Let the meditation 
be as ‘minute, particular, and circumstantiate as it may. 
1669 H. Sruspe Censure 11671) 15 This circumstantiate 


Limited iofallibility, 1723 W. Bucnanan Family Buchanan - 


(1820) 140 Genealogies more exact and circumstantiate than 
the former. 19769 Scofs Mag. Sept. 688/1 Evidence so cir- 
cumstantiate as that.which F have already obseryed, 1803 
L£din, Rev. U1. 255 Circumstantiate details relative to the 
history of the work itself. | 

Circumstantiate (soikJmsternfitelt), v. [£ L. 
type *eircumstantia@re: see -ATE. Cf. F. circon- 
staneier (Cotgr. 1611).] 

41. ‘To place in certain circumstances, to invest 
with particular accidents or adjuncts’ (J.), to de- 
fine or limit by imposed conditions. Obs. 

1638 Pentt, Conf. v. (2657) 72 [A] man not circumstantiated 
with any office.” 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) Il, 118 A 
Commitice to consider how that tite [Lord Protector] may 
be bounded, limited, and circumstantiated. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Disc. IV. 70 We take Care so to ‘Time, Accommo- 
date, and Circunistantiate our pe Discourses that they 
may really do good. @xgxx Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 
zgat II. 342 God.. So circumstantiated the Black Designs. 

. To set forth, narrate, or support with circum- 
Not in J. 
2 Onstow in Burton's Diary (1828) III, 297 You 
ought first to have a charge before you, that may circum- 
stantiate time and -place. 1769 Mns. Montacu Let. 1V. 
298 The story..dwelt upon, circumstantiated, and as it 
were represented. .deviates into the comic., 1841 De Quix- 
cey Homer Wks. VI, 383 De Foe... has so plausibly circum- 
stantinted his false historical records as to make them-pass 
for ter even with critics, e 

Hence Circumstantiating v/, sb. and ffi. «. 

a@x662 J. Suri Sed. Disc, ix, 465 Those circumstantiating 


‘ and straitening conditions of time and place, 1675: BANTER. 


Cath, Theol, u. 1. 33 The comparative circumstantiating of 
that action. 1768 Dhit Trans. LIX. 303 Symbols, not 


characterized by the farther circumstantiating lines. 


CIRCUMVALLATE. 


Circumstantiated (siukimstenficited), Ap/: 
a. [f. prec. vb. +-ED.] ; ‘ 

+1. Placed in particular circumstances ; affected 
by circumstances, circumstanced, conditioned. Ods. 

32628 Presron Breastp. Faith (1630) 112 If you think 

our sinnes so circumstantiated .. that though others have 

een forgiven yet you cannot. 1692 Ray Désc. ur. xii. 
(732) 440 A moderate and well circumstantiated use of 
Pleasures. 888 U, Preshyt. Aiag. 394 The question .. of 
sustaining a call as it was presently circumstantiated. 

b. spec. of material circumstances or condition. 

rgiz Swirr Public Spirit Whigs, A number infinitely 

superior and the best cir tiated,.are for the succes- 
sion in the House of Hanover. _ 

2. Detailed; declared with circumstance. 

1654 WittLock Zootomia 3. x699 Burner 39 A7t. xix. 
(1700) 176 Express and circumstantiated Prophecies. 1756 
J. Warton Zss. Pope 6 (782) I. § 2. 20 The Stag-chase .. is 
Not so full, so animated, and so circumstantiated, as that of 
Somerville. 1823 Bextraam Not Paul 365 The circum- 
stantiated and dramatic style of this part of the narrative. 

Circumstantiation —_(soik#mstenfic-fon). 
rare. [n. of action f. prec. vb.: see -ATION.] The 

action of circumstantiating. 3 

1841 De Quincey Homer Wks. 1857 VI. 384 By inventing 
such little circumstantiations of any character or incident, as 
seem, by their apparent inertness of effect, to verify them- 
selves. 1887 Stevenson Alem. § Portraits 288 ‘The build- 
ing up and circumstantiation of this boyish dream. 

- Circumstantiator (souk#mstenfieiter). [£ 
prec. vb.; see -aAror.] One who circumstantiates. 

2842 De Quincey Pagan Orac. Wks. VIII. 186 ote, He 
was not the measurer of rtions in fins and beaks, but 
the circumstantiator of habits and variable resources. 

+ Circumsta'ntionable,: a Obs. rare.—! 
(cf. med.L. cérceenestantionare, to conform to cir- 
cumstances + -ABLE.] Conformable or having 
direct relation to circumstances, 

3647 Jer. Taytor Lib, Proph. xiv. 204 The more present 
and circumstantionable it is made, the more operative it is 
upon our spirits. (So first ed. : 1657 and later edd. have 
circumstantiate; Eden refers to a reading circumstan- 
tionate, and Worcester’s circumstantiable seems to be 
another variant,} : 

+ Cireumstantionate, a Obs. rare, 
[ad. med.L, cérceemstantionat-us=OF. cérconstan- 
ciouné in same sense.] Adapted to circumstances. 

xr65r Jer. TAYLor Clerns Dont. 11 It was an office, extraor- 
dinary, circumstantionate, definite. [So also in Eden's ed.] 

Circumstantive (s3-sk#mstentiv),a. rare—). 
(f L. cércumstantia CYRCUMSTANCE + -1VE: cf. 
substantive. Ofor pertaining to circumstance: as, 
the circumstantive relations expressed by adverbs. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 10 Urchins condemned .. to 
plunge into the mysteries of circumstantive relations. 

+Circumstantly, adv. Obs. [f. Cincum- 
sTant +-Ly 2; cf. med.L. eircumstanter =‘ circum- 
specte, attente’.] In a circumstant manner, cir- 
cumspectly. . . 

1549 Cnatoner Eras, on Folly Hjb, Who .. cuttes a 
sun rd certaine partes ..in a certaine order verie circum. 
stantly, 7 

Circumstate : sec Cinoum- 1. 

Circumsyde, -syse, -sycyon, ctc.: see Cm- 
CUMCIDE, -OISE, -CISION. 

Circumtend, -umbilical, etc. : see Crroust-. 

tCircumterra’neous. Ols. [f. Crrcome 2 
+L. terra earth: cf. sudbterrancous.] Situated, 
dwelling, etc., round the earth. 

1678 Cupworru Jntel, Syst, 811 ‘These Lower and Cir- 
cumterrancous Demons [rep dav Sarpévor]). 

Cixcumterre'strial, a. [f. Cmeus- 241. 
ferra catth: cf derrestrial.] Situated, moving, 
ete., round the earth. : 

31830 T. Tavior Arennents of Celsus, e¢c, 4x Circumtore 
restrial demons. 1868 Lociyenr /Yeavens (ed. 3) 234 Its[the 
Moon's) circumterrestrial movement, : ae 

+Circumvall, v. Ods. [ad. L. céresmoallare: 
sce next.J = CIRCUMVALLATE 7 : 

1623 Cockeram Cércumvali, to trench about, 


Circumvatllate ume) a fad. L. 
ctreunmvallatus pa. pple. of eireumuallare to sur- 
round with a rampart, £, Crrcum-+ va//um ram- 
part.] Surrounded as with a rampart; sfee. in 
Faystol, applied to the large papill on the back 
of the tongue, each of which has a kind of en- 
trenchment rofind it. ; . 

1661 Loven Hist. Aniut. § Ain, Introd., Their finns are 

_ foure, two in the prone part, two in the supine, and circum- 
vallate round. 4 ors Toop Cyel, Anat, IV. 860/1 The 
circumvallate papilla .. are restricted to 2 small space at 
the base of the tongue. x88: Mivart Cad vi. 172 The cir- 
cumvallate papillz, cach of which consists of.a flattened 
prominence. .with a sort of trench round it. ie 

Cixvcumvallate (sdikdmve'lelt), » [f L. 
circumvall-are (see prec.) +-aTE8, Browning ap- 
pears to accent cérewmvaliate, which is elsewhere 
not infrequent.] ¢raxs. To surround with a ram- 
part or entrenchment. : 

1860 Sata Lady pone iv. s9 A fortress to be circum- 
vallated, 1884 Hane Chinese Gordon vi. 128 The walls 
were circumvallated by a ditch. be 

b. cransf, and fig. ; ; 

1823 New Afouthly Mag. V11. ‘s The impenetrable barrier 

of..self-love that circumvallated his heart. 1829 C, Wricx 


CIRCUMVALLATION. 


West, Foltiy ass (Conference} thus circumvallated and in- 
‘accessible, 1868 Browninc Aing & Bh. iv. 791 Circum. 
vallated month by month, 

Tlence Oircumvallating Zp/. a. 

,1884.C, Rocers Soc. Life Scott, I.i, 27 Five circumvallat- 
ing walls were not uncommon. : ae 

Circumvallation, (s5:1kémvelz-fon): [Noun 
of action f. preci: see -aTIOn.] : 
“1. The making of.a rampart or entrenchment 
round a place, es. in besieging. £3, ; 

1654 L'Esrrance Chas. [ (1655) 69 The Duke fals to cir- 
cumvallation and entrenchment, rearing many -batteries. 
3972 Pruestizy Just, Relig. (1782) 1, 442 The circumvalla- 
tion of Jerusalem, 1836 ‘THrtwatn Greece IIT, xix. 104 
He set about completing the circumvallation, and the place 
wassoon closely blockaded. Fi 

pb. Line of céteumovallation : a line of earth-works 
consisting of a rampart and trench surrounding 2 
besieged place or the camp of a besieging army. 
So wall of circemdallation, etc. 

1642 Evguyn Diary 3 Aug., At night we rode about the 
lines of circumvallation, 1662 Gersier Princ. 12 The Walls 
of Circumvallation of that Pallace, being four and twenty 
foote. thick, 2760-72 tr. Fan § Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. vi. 
xi. 473 The outward moat of circumvallation was above a 
league in extent, 1876 Bancrorr Hist, U.S. 1V. xxxviii. 
605 The line of circumvaliation was already closed. 

0. transf. and fig. ; 
~ 2649 Jen. Tavior GA Exemp, ut, xv. xix, A circumvalla- 
tion of the holy mysteries. 

2. concr. A rampart or entrenchment constructed 
round any place by way of investment or defence. 

¢3x645 Howe, Lett, (1650) I, 182 The huge circuit of 
Spinola’s works; for his circumvallations are cried up to 
be near upon twenty miles. 1677 Prot Ox/ordsh. 334 
There is,.a small Circumvallation in a Wood South and by 
West of Harpsden Church. 1845 Petrie Lect. Archit. 
Trel, ts The circumvallations, or circular enclosures, which 
usually encompassed the group of buildings. 

b. évansf. and fig. 

1975 Suerivan St. Patr. Day. i, The London Ladies .. 
are so defended, such a circumvallation of hoop, with a 
breastwork of whalebone, etc. 1807 AnnA Porter Hungar. 
Bro. (Warne) 59 We may have so many circumvallations 


a 


* of ceremony to pass through. 189 Tennent Ceylox II. vin. 


v. 194 Surrounded by a double circumvallation of mountains. 

Circumvect, etc.: see Crroui-. 

+ Circumve'ne, v. Obs. Also -voen. [a. F. 
circonven-ir to encompass, to ‘get round’ by ad- 
dress or deceit; ad. L. cércumuen-ire: see next.) 
By-form of Crrcuatvent: chiefly Scotch. 

3826 Acts Fas, V (x8x4) 311-2 (Jam.) Our souerane lord... 
annullis .. the apie .. becauss his graice was circumvenit 
tharintill, 1833 BeLLenpen Livy (1822) 348-9 (Jam.) Thus 
war the praia sa circumvenit in the middis of Romanis 
that nane of thame had eschapit..war nocht, etc. @ 2593 
H. Smita Was, (1867) 11. 337 His subtle policy, which he 
useth in circumvening the faithful. 2637-59 ow Hist, 
Kirk (1842)239 Not circumveened by rent bottle or mouldie 
bread. «1639 Srorriswoop Hist. Ch. Scot, u. (1677) 65 
The policies they used to circumvene him. 1727 A. Hamit- 
ton New Acc. £. Ind. 1. xxvi. 335 A Prison for Indian 
Princes, whom they can overpower or circumvene. 

Hence Circumve'ner, one who circumvenes. 

168r R. Law Mevz, (1818) 186 Deceitful workers and cir- 
cumyeners of the brethren. | : 

Civcumvent (sitkdmvent),v. [f. L. céretne- 
vent- ppl. stem of cdvceemvenire to surround, beset, 
deceive, f. Crrcuit- round + vexzre to come.] 

1. zvaxzs. To surround or encompass by hostile 
stratagem, esp. so as to cut off or capture. Now 
chiefly of-hunted animals, etc., in which use it is 
often taken as a humorous application of sense 2. 

3553 Even Treat. Newe Jud. (Arb.) 13 The gouernour .. 
so by crafte circumuented him that he toke him priesoner. 
3568 Grarton Cirou, IL, 636 The Erle perceyving. .that he 
was circumvented and likely to be trapped wyth the Queenes 
power. 1603 Knotres Hist. Turks (x621) 157 era on 
every side circumvented and hardly charged, most of them 
there fell. - 1779 Forrest Voy. New Guinea 147 Whose 
husband had lately been. circumvented by the Dutch, and 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope. 1837 W. Irvine Capi. 
Sonneville, (3849) 133 These simple animals were. easily 
circumvented and destroyed. on 

&. To encompass with evils, with malice, or en- 
mity; to try to entrap in conduct or speech, 

88x J. Bett. Haddou's Answ, Osor. 478, Being circum- 
vented by the malitious practizes of all.men almost, he 
*[Luther] was forced to maintayne his cause... with, most 
manifest scriptures. 1595 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 
87 Circumvented as I am with so many evils. 1623 Binc- 
nan’ Xenophon 36 Circumvented with distresse. 1853 
Rosertson Seri. Ser, 11. vii. 94 We did not .. cireurmven 
Him like. the Scribes and lawyers. - 


8. To get the better of by ‘craft or fraud; 


to 


.. overreach, outwit, cheat, ‘get round’, ‘ take in’: 


71364 Becon New Catech, 81h Command, (1844) x04 
Suche as‘in biyinge and sellinge begyle and circumuent 
their neighbour. 2368 Biste (Bishops') 2 Coy. ii. rr Lest 
we’ should be circumuented [Vulg. ' cévcumventamur) of 
Satan, 1667 Mitton P. ZL. ut 152 Should Man... Fall 
circumvented thus by fraud, though joynd With his own 
folly? 1855 Mottey Dutch. Rep. u. it. (1866) 154 If he. 
could overcome or circumvent the scruples of the Landgrave.” 
1885 Sir W. V. Fieup in Law Tinzes’ Red. LIL 6ga/z, I do 
not charge that the vendor was in any way circumvented, 

b. absol. 

1g83 ‘Asp. Sanbys Seri, Ps, lxxxvi. 11 (1842) r20 Let no’ 
man defraude or circumuent. «1839 Praep Poems (2864) - 
J, 38 She had no hand at argument, And so‘she tried to 
circumvent. : ’ 


. 487 


4, To encompass, enclose (Hteral. y). 

1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. e ers that circum- 
vent those Islands., 2850 ‘Bat’ Cricket. fan. 81 Nearly 
circumvented by houses. So 

5. To go round, make the circuit of. 

1840 Hoop Uf Rhiue 235 To circumvent the town by water. 
1863 Fx. Kenpie Resid. in Georgia 257,1 passed the new 
house, and again circumvented it. 

Hence Circumve'nting 74/. sb, and gp/. a. 

1603 Knoites Hist. Turks (1621) z For the circumventing 
of the Patriarch. , 1618 Row.anps Sacred Memoria 39 The 
circumuenting hollow-hearted friend. 1843 J. MarTinzau 
Chr, Life (1867) 337 A sly and circumventing gaze. 

Circumventer : see CIROUMVENTOR. 

Circumvention (sdukimvenfon). fad. L. 
cis cunvention-em, nu, of action f. circumvenire: 
see CrnoumvENT, and -TI0n.] The action of cir- 
cumventing ; overreaching, outwitting, or getting 
the better of any one by craft or artifice. 

2534 More Passion Wks. 1280/1 Destroied, by the deceite 
and circumuencion of the false wilye diuel. 1603 Adv, Dox 
Sebastian in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) IL. 374 (He} discovered 
unto me certain plots and circumventions. 1767 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy (1802) VIII, xxxiv. 192 Widow Wadman .. has 
used every art and circumvention of woman to outwit him. 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. iii. 7. As if stratagem 
and circumvention were the. .staple of political commerce. 

" edligt. = the means of circumvention; circum- 
vention veady, or 22 operation. (Johnson suggested 
§ Prevention, preoccupation ’.) 

1609 Suaxs. Cor. 1. ii. 6 What euer have bin thought on 
in this State, That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumuention ?, . 

Circumventive, a. rare. [f. L. circumvent. 
(see above) + -IvE.] Inclined to or marked by 
circumvention. 

1630 Lorp Relig. Persees Ep. Ded. 
if it seeme but circumventive and deceiptfull. 
Dicts.] _ 

Circumventor, -er (ssikdmve'ntez), [a. L. 
circumventor one who circumvents, or f. CiRouM- 
VENT +-ER. Cf, znventor, preventer.| 

1. One who circumvents. 

c1ggo in Burnett Records m. xvi, Atéainder of T. 
Crontwell (R.), The most false and corrupt traitour, deceiver, 
and circumventor against your most royal person. 1623 
Bincuam Xexophon 40 He esteemed him, that was no cir- 
cumventor, to be vnnurtured, and to want education. 

2. An instrument used in surveying; = C1RcuM- 
FERENTOR. 

2874 Knicut Dict. ALech, s. v. 

+Circumversion. Obs. Also -tion. [ad. 
L, circumverston-em, n. of action f. circumvertére : 
see next.] A turning round or about. 

2578 Banister Hist, Man w. 47 They are auayleable for 
circumuertion, yet besides they moue the eye both vpward 
and downward. 1649 Buiwer Pathomyot, u. i. 71 By a 
citcumversion of your Head. [In mod. Dicts.] 

+Circumvert, v. Ods. [ad. L. circumvert-tre 
to turn round, f. Crrcusi- round + vertére to turn.] 
trans, To turn round or about. 

1578 Banister Hist, Jan 1. 28 The head of Radius .. by 
whose benefit, it is circumverted, and tumed round. 1623 
CockERaAM Civensvert, to turne about. 

+ Circoumve'st, v. Obs. [ad.L. circumvestire 
to clothe around, wrap up.} ¢vaws. To clothe 
or invest about, to enwrap as with a ent. 

xu99 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physiche 112/2 Take Rye 


Which project, 
; {In mod. 


paeste, and therwith circumveste the glasse. 1642 WorTon 
Life D, , Buckhin. in Reliq. Wotton. (1685) 207 All great- 
ness of Power and Favour is circumv with much 


prejudice, 16g /é2d. Psaluz civ., Who..mad’st the deep to 
circumvest it round. 1657 Tontinson Renon’s Disp. 234 
Sprigs. .cireumvested with little soft leaves, 17z1-x800 in 
Baiey. ,278§ in Jounson; whence in mod. Dicts. 

+ Circumvestite, v. Obs. vare— [f L. 
circuntvestit- ppl. stem of circeunvestire.| = prec. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 57/2 Then 
circumvestite the same with Rye past, and let them bake as 


* other breade. 


Cireumviron, -volitate, etc. : see CrrcuM- I. 
+Gircumvoisin, c. Ods. In 6 -vosyn, 7 
voysine. (a. F, cévconvoisin (Cotgr.), f. circon-, 
cércum- atound +-voisiz neighbouring.] WNeigh- 
bouring on all sides. ~ 
ALL Chron, (1809) 436 The Scottes, or other their 
neighboures circumuosyn and adjoinyng. 1641 Ear. Mow. 
tr. Biondi's Civ, Warres Eng, w-v. 67 Send for helpe to.. 
the Circumvoysine Garrisons. 

Cirewmvolant, a. [ad. L. cércumuolant-em, 
from -voldre to. fly around.] Flying around. So 
Cirowmvolate v., to fly around ; Circumvola'- 
tion; a flying. around. 


3623 Cockrram Cirvcusrvolate, to Mie round about. [So- 


in Bioune Gee 3736 Battey. (folio), Czrcznevolation, 

a flying round about. 1855-BatLey A/ystic 67 As through 

cixcumyvolant myriads, on they 2G : ‘i 
Civcumvolute (seuke-mvoli#t), v. . [f£ L. 


circumvoliit-, ppl. stem of cércumvolvéré to roll 


“round,.or ?ad. L, frequentative eircumvolutare.] 


1, trans. To roll or-curl round. ~ Also fg..- 


. og A. M. tr. Gadelhoucr's Bk. Physicke 115/2 Vineleaves. 
, and those little circumvolut igges whi 


sprigges owe on 
the branclies, zy90 Burns Let. resis Sra x3 Feb.,I can 
antithesize .'. sentiment, and circumvolute periods, as well 
as any coiner of phrase: ee MOE ; 


CIRCUMVOLVE. 


2. To enclose or. enwrap by twisting or winding 
something round. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhoucr’s Bk. Physicke ft Take past, 

Circumvolute the glasse therin. 1828 J. Witson in 
Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 288 With the aid of circumvoluting 
twine. 1830 ébé¢. XXVIII. 519 A wearied wasp, lying, like 
a silkworm, circumvoluted in the inextricable toils. 

Gircumvolution (sdakémvolidzfon). [n. of 
action, £. L. cércemvoluéve, cireuncvoliit- to roll 
round. Cf F. circonvoliution 16th c. in Littré.] 

1. Rolling, whirling, or turning round an axis 
or centre ; revolution, rotation, gyration. 

1447 Boxennam Seyntys (1835) 144 Whan Phebus. .De- 
scendyd was. .To pe lowest part by circumuolucyoun Of pe 
Zodyac. 1610 Heaey St. Aug. Citie of God xvm. viii, To 
behold the circumvolution of the starres. 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav. w. 307 Circe significth no other then the Suns circum- 
uolution, 2635 N. Carrenrer Geog. Del. 1. ii. 33 One Beame 
of the circle, by whose circumuolution is produced the 
circumference of it. 178% Jounson Rambler No. 102 ¥ 12 
Within the eddy .. where the circumvolution was weak. 
1849 Mrs. SomERVILLE Connect. Phys. Sc. § 34. 371 Vhe 
magnet tends to follow the circumvolution of the plate. 

. (with £2) A single complete turn, revolu- 
tion, or rotation. 

1sgo Bittwncstey Exuclid x1. 16. 317 A Cone is a regular 
body produced of one circumuolution of a rectangle triangle. 
164 Witkins Math. Magick 1. xv. (1648) 289 Every cir- 
cumvolution voiding onely so much as is contained in one 
Helix, 1722 Porr Sect. No. 408 #1. 1853 G. Jounston 
Nat, Hist. E. Bord. i. 101 The number of circumvolu- 
tions is the true index to the time of day. 

e. Of time, and fg. 

1610 Heatev St. Aug. Citie of God xxi. 17. 858 That rota- 
tion and circumvolution of misery and blisse. 1863 //eroes, 
Philos, § Courticrs Louis XVI, 11. 57 During awful cir- 
cumvolutions of endless Time. 


Q, The winding, rolling, or folding of a thing 
round something else. b. A single fold or tum 


of anything so wound. 

1399 A.M. tr. Gabedhoucr's Bh. Physiche 21/2 1.. take 
my beginning of circumvolutione at the knees. 1634 T. 
Jouxson Parey’s Chirurg. xiv. iv. (1678) 325 Binding. .per- 
formed with many circumvolutions or wrappings about. 
1913 Dernam Phys. Theol. x. i. 458 These Claspers taking 
hold of anything. .at Hand .. by a natural Circumvolution. 
1856 Ferrier /ast. Metaph. Introd. § 51 Like a gigantic 
boa-constrictor .. He may be breaking every bone in their 
body in his stringent circumvolutions. 

3, A winding, or moving in a sinuous course ; 
concer, a winding, a sinuosity. Also /ig. 

1633 T, Apams Zxf, 2 Pet, it, (1865) so2/x He that hath 
strayed into these thickets, will be so mazed with intricate 
circumvolutions, that, etc. 1742 H. Baxer Microsc. u, xii. 
x43 The circular Wrinkles or Circumvolutions encompassing 
the [muscular] Fibres. 1750 Jounson Nambler No. 65 ? 3 
A gentle river that .. watered a large region with innumer- 
able circumvolutions. 1844 Disraktt Coningsby vi. ii, 230 
Neither time nor temper for seatimental circumvolutions. 
1868 Duncan Lusect World Introd. 9 A lengthened tubular 
organ. .forming more or less numerous circumvolutions. 


+b. Anat, (pl) The convolutions of the sur- 


face of the brain. Ods. 

1578 Banister Hist. Afax vit. 100 The circumuolutions 
and turninges in the brayne, 1713 CueseLpen Anat. mt. 
xiv, (1726) 242 Between the two hemispheres of the Cere- 
brum, lower than the circumvolutions. 

e. Arch. ( pl.) 

1876 Gwitr Archit. Gloss., Cireumvolutions, the turns in 
the spiral of the Ionic capital, which are usually three, but 
there are four in the capitals of the temple of Minerva Polias. 

Circumvolutionary, a. rare. [f prec. + 
-aRY.] Of or pertaining to circumvolution. 

1809 Anu. Reg. (1807) 856 With two distinct motions ..a 
rotary round their own axis, and a progressive circumvo- 
lutionary on the ring. : 

Cireumv lutory, a. [f. L. ctreumvolit- ppl. 
stem (see above) + -oRy.] Winding about. 

1834 Blackw, Mag. XXXVI. 537 The path.. may..be 
slow and circumvolutory, like a spiral. 


Circumvolve (sdik%mvylv), wv Now rave. 
[ad. L. cércetmvolodre to roll round (trans.).] 

1. ¢vans. a. To turn, roll, or whirl (a thing) 
round on its axis or centre, 

1647 Herrick Upon Mr. Fletcher's Plays, Whene'ere we 
circumvolve our eyes, 1697 R. Cary Chronol. 1. 1, § 1 il. 6 
The whole Sphere being circumvolved once every day. 18az 
T. Taytor Apuleius 199, I had frequently seen machines 
simjlarly circumvolved, . ; : 

b. Totura or move (a thing) round in a circular 
path. rare. : 

1610 /istriom, 1, 230 The flye..Shall_sundry times be 
circumvolv’d about, 3839-54 BaiLey Festus (ed. 3) 173 
Planets, and moons. .circumyolved Each round the other. 

2. intr. a. To turn round or revolve on an axis 


or centre ; to rotate ; also fig. of time, ete. 

1626 T. Hawkins] Caussiz’s Holy Crt. 202 To make dayes, 
and tymes, still to circumvolue. 1723 DERHAN Phys. Theol. 
1. v. 33 The Terraqueous Globe. . which circumvolves at the 
rate of above toon Miles an Hour. 1991 E. Darwin Loves 
of Plants u. 104 And slowly circumvolves the labouring 
wheel below. oS < . ‘ 

b. To revolve in a circular pul one pe rare. 

184x Borrow Zéncalé (1843) I. ii. 65 [Sparks] expire grace- 
full circumvolving. _ 1 Cham. Frat. HX. 194 Round 
whom everybody else is perpetually circumvolving, 


- +3. To wind, fold;-wrap, or twist round: ~ * 


+a. a string, a’ cloth,-etc., round something. 
1599 A. M. tr, Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 7/1 Madefy “ 
certayn cloutes .. and circumyolve the same rounde aboute 


CIRCUS. 


his heade, 1729 Suetvocke Artillery v. 333 Circumvolving 
or wrapping the Base of it .. round the .. Cylinder. _ 
+b. something (e. g. the body) with 4 string, a 
cloth, or the like: to enwrap, envelop, involve, 
encompass. Also jig. ; 
x607 Dexxer Wh, Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 254 Doe seruile 
clowdes, Our glorious body circumvolue? x16xx Tourneur 
Ath. Tyag, w. iit, O were my body circumuolu’d Within 
that cloud, 1634 Sir T. Herpert 7rav, 61 Abundance of 

.«Cyprésse-trees, circumvolving the Towne. 

absol. 1648 Herrick Hesper., On Black Twist, Of blackest 
silk a curious twist Which circumvolving gently there En- 
thrall’d her arme. 1704 Leuwennorr in Phil, Trans. XXV. 
1727 The Fibrous Substance which here dees first circum- 
volve from the Middle Point. i 

Jig. 1611 Heywoop Golden Age ui. i. Wks. 1874 HIT. 38 
Circumuolu’d With multiplicity of distempratures. — For- 
tune by Land & S.m.i. bid. V1. 4or With... heart circum- 
volved in woe. 1649 G. DanieL Trinarch. Rich. I, cclxxv, 
An abhorr’d Stupor doth Circumvolue vs. 1824 H. Camp- 
sei. Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots 6x When dangers circum- 
volved my Bothwell round. 

Hence Circumvolved, Cireumvolving ///. 
adjs. : 

1668 Cuurerrer & Core Bavihol. Anat. 1. xix. 51 Be- 
tween the proper Membrane of the Bladder, and its cir- 
cumvolved Muscle. x677 Sin T. Herserr 7rav. 169 (T-) 
Acircumvolving wilderness. 

Circumvosyn, -voysine : see Crrcumvorsin. 

Circumzenithal, etc.: see Cmcun- 2. 

Circus (ssakds). [L. cércus .circle, circus, a. 
Gr. sipxos, xpixos ring, circle.] 

1, Roman Antig. A large building, generally 
oblong or oval, surrounded with rising tiers of 
seats, for the exhibition of public spectacles, horse 
or chariot races, and the like. 

The Circus Maximus, the largest and most celebrated at 
Rome, is often referred to specifically as the Circus. 

2846 Laxciey Pol. Verg. De Invent. u, ix. 51a, A place 
walled about named Circus wher was vsed fyghting and 
coursyng of horses and running with charettes. 1580 SIDNEY 
Arcadia (1622) 184 A pleasant vally .. like one of those 
Circusses which in great Cities somewhere doth giue a 
pleasant spectacle of running horses. 1618 Botros //orus 
it, xxi. 247 What slaughters were there in the Forum, in the 
Circus, and open Temples? 1730 A. Gorpon Afaffei's 
Amphith, 8t Amphitheatres, Circus’s, and other publick 
enclosed Places. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. tv, cxxxix, The 
bloody Circus’ genial laws, «877 Bayant Rains /talica ii, 
This broken circus.. Flaunting with yellow blossoms. 

b. A space or area of similar appearance or use. 

19773 SMottert H121ph. C2. ILI. 30 Sept., Nothing remains 
but a naked circus of loosesand. 19x Cowper Odyss. vin. 
304 Ye Phwacians, beyond others skill'd To tread the circus 
with harmonious steps. : . 

2. Mod. A circular arena surrounded by tiers of 
seats, for the exhibition of equestrian, acrobatic, 
and other performances. Also ¢vazsf. the company 
or ¢ Reape ’ of performers and their equipage, 

179x (détdée) The History of the Royal Circus. 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorp Afiseries Hum, Life (1826) v. xiii, Entertain- 
ments at Astley’s or the Circus. 1860 Enrrson Cond, Life, 
Fate Wks, (Bohn) II. 328 The equestrians in the circus, 

b. The arena for a bull-fight. 

x8x2 Byron Ch. Hav. 1. Ixxi, Then to the crowded circus 
forth they fare .. The light-limb’d Matadore Stands in the 
centre, cager to invade The lord of lowing herds. 

3. Anatural amphitheatre; a rounded hollow, or 
plain encircled by heights. 

1836 Disracu A’. Temple v. iii, The party found them- 
selves in a circus of hills, clothed with Spanish chest- 
nuts. 1862 Tynpat Afountaincer. vi. 44 The circus in 
which the Schallenberg glacier originated. 1889 Boy's Own 
Paper 16 Mat. 378/t A large lunar circus .. termed the 
circus of Copernicus., | ? 

+4, A circle or ring. Ods. oe 

x712-14 Pore Rafe Lock wv. 117 Sooner shall grass in 
Hyde-park Circus grow, [A fashionable circular drive, 
called the ‘Ring’ in Chas. I’s time.] 1748 Loud, Mag. 
264 On the right of the sun there was a large circus 
resembling the colours of a rainbow. 
.” 5. (vaguely) Compass ; encircling line. vare. 
x817 Byron Lament Tasso i, 1 have ..made me wings 
wherewith to overfly The’ narrow circus of my dungeon wall. 

46. Med. A circular bandage. Ods. 

x8xx Hoorer Jifed, Dict. : 

7. A circular range of houses. Often in proper 
names as Oxford Circus, Regent Circus, 

x7gt Souter Humph, Cé. 23 Apr., The same artist who 
planned the Circus has likewise projected a crescent {at 
Bath]. /éid. The Circus is a pretty bauble., and Jooks 
like Vespasian’s amphitheatre turned. outside in. 2794 
Lookey-on No. 89 ‘The squares and circuses are no longer 
the only scenes of dignified dissipation. 

8: attrib. and in Comd., as circus-bench, -horse, 
-master, -rider, -rving, etc, Circus-movements, 
‘a term applied to the movement ina circle which 
occurs in some unilateral diseases and injuries of 
the grey centres at the base of the brain’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

182g Hone Lvery.-Day Bh. 1.972 A circus-bench, capable 
of accommodating forty persons. 1852 R.S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Tour lili. 299 A circus master following a horse. 1876 
Ourpa AZoths itt, Like what the circus-riders wear. 1877 
tr, Ziemssen's Cycl, Med, XII. 261 The occurrence of 


the so-called circus-movements. 1878 Foster Phys. Ml, Vi. 


§ 2, 498 The animal executes ‘circus movements’. 
Cirecute, Cirge, obs. f£. Cmouiz, Crercu. 
Cire, var. of Cire, czve, choice. . 
Ciric-sceat: see ChUROH-SCor., - 
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+ Civiely, adv. Obs. rave—*,. In Syriac. - 

1382 Wycur 2 Kings xviii. 26 We Preven, that thou speke 
to us thi seruantis, Ciriely [x388 bi the langage of Juwis}. 

Cirk, Cirkle, obs. ff. CIRQUE, CIROLE. 

Cirke, var. of crike, CREEK. 

Cirkillet, obs. form of Cmouut. : 

Gir] (s511), in Cirl bunting. [Introduced_by 
Latham 1783, to render Linnzus’s name Zm- 
beriza Cirius; Cirlus having been the name used 
by Aldrovandi (1600, Ov. II. 855), as a latin- 
ized form of civJo ‘name applied by the Bolognese 
to the Zigolo nero’; probably from zirlare to 
whistle as 2 See Count Salvatori, Z/ezco 
degli Uccellé Italiané (1887) 163.] Name of a 
species of Buntine, Emdberiza Cirlus. 

(1688 R. Hotme Azmoury u. 246/2 The Cirlus [hath] the 
Bill thick and short.]_ 1783 Latuam Ger. Synops. Birds Il. 
190, 2802 Monracu Ornith. Dict.s.v. Bunting, Cirl, 1812 
Pennant Zoo/. 1.438 The discovery of the Cirl Bunting, as 
a British bird..in Devonshire in.,1800, 1829 Frul. Natn- 
valist 157 Mr. Montagu’s failure in being able to raise the 
youn of the cirl bunting, until he discovered that they re- 
quired grasshoppers. : 

Cirogrille. The Syrian Hyrax or ‘ coney’ 
of the O.Test.: see CHEROGRIL ; taken by medix- 
val writers to be the hedgehog, or the porcupine 


(see Du Cange). 

(x382 Wyceur Dent. xiv. 7 Chameyl, haare, yrchun.] 1388 
(Purvey) ibid. A cirogrille, that is, a beeste Jul of prickis, 
and is more than anirchoun. Ibid. Lev. xi. 5 A cirogrille 
which chewith code. . P 

|| Citron. Obs. Also 8 syrone. [F. czvon mite.] 
The Itch-mite (4carus scabiez). Also czron-worm. 

(x330 Patscr. 290/2 Worme in the hand, ¢ivox. 6x 
Cotcr., Civon, 2 Hand-worme.] 1685 Cooxe Alarrow 
Chirurg. (ed. 4) 1v. § 2. viii. 212 Sirones are Pustules in the 
Palm of the Hands or Soals of the Feet, having little Worms 
in them. «1693 Urqunart Rabelais un xxv, Whence comes 
this Ciron-worm? x7z5 SLoaNe Yamaica iI. 192 [Of the 
Chigo] If taken out like a Ciron there is no harm, 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 765 The ciron, or chegoe, which eat 
into... the flesh of negroes. 

Cirples, obs. form of SuRPLICE. 

Cirque (sdik). Forms: 7 circk(e, cirke, 
circque, 6- cirque, 8- cire. fa. F. cirque (it. 
circo, Sp. circo), ad. L. cére-us: see Crrous.] 

. ==CIRCUS I, 

r6or Hottanp Pliny I. 195 To fight in the great cirque. 
1603 — Plutarch's Mor. ae The grand.cirque, where the 
horse-running is held for the prize, 1642 Rocers Naaman 
857 A certaine spectacle upon the Circk or Theatre of Rome. 
19770 LANGHORNE pica 1, 224/: Around the plau- 
sive cirque. 1873 Browninc Ked Cott. Night-c. 1036 Inside 
a ruin, fane or bath or cirque, Renowned in story. . 

b. Any circular space, esp. for games or the like. 

1644 Butwer Chivol. 105 The Horse Cirque .. in Smith- 
field, 1697 Drynen ‘ncid v..720 The cirque he clears, 
The crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears, 1742 SHEN- 
stone Schoolmisir. xxx. 265 Like a rushing torrent out 
they fly, And now the grassy cirque han cover’d o'er. 1774 
Wanton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) I. p. xix sote, Circs of the 
same sort are still to be seen in Co i, so famous at this 
day for theathletickart. 1855 M. ArnoLp T7istram & [seult 
(1877) I. 219 This cirque of open ground Is light and 
green. f 

e. =CrRous 2. oath as proper name.) 

1845 Athenanut 22 Feb, 204 Singing classes are to take 

lace in the Cirque, 1889 Glasgow Herald 11 Mar. 6/8 
Mr. Joseph Hamilton. .opened a short season at Hengler’s 
Cirque on Saturday evening. X 

2. A natural amphitheatre, or rounded hollow 
or plain encircled by heights; esp. one high up in 
the mountains at the head of a stream or glacier. 
[So in Fr.] 

1874 Dawkins Cave Hint, ii. 26 Large gulfs and cirques 
on the surface, which’are sometimes filled with water. 1878 
A, Ramsay Phys. Geog, xxiii, 362 It gathers on the moun- 
tain slopes, and in the large cirques or recesses, 883 
Geis Text Bk. Geol. vu. 924 Subacrial forces .. have .. 
scarped the mountains into cliff and cirque. . 

3. A circle, ring, or circlet, of any sort. poetic, 

1677 Prot O.rfordsh. 339 A single Cirque of stones without 
Epistyles or Architraves, 1957 Dyer /lecce iti, 63 Scarce 
the cirque Need turn around. 1814 Worpsw. IViile Doe 
qv. 50 And cirque and crescent framed by wall Of close-clipt 
foliage.. x820 Kuats Hyperion u. 34 A dismal cirque Of 
Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor. 1834 D'Israett Revolut. 
Zp. slix, The cirque Binding dim Pluto's brow. 

4. atlrib. and in Comb., as cirgue-play, -show; 
cirque-couchant ((7once-wa.), lying coiled up in 
circles ; -} cirque-sight, circus show. 

x8zo Keats Lamia 1. 46 A‘palpitating snake, Bright, and 
¥cirque-couchant in a dusty brake. 1606 Hottann Srefox, 
158 (R.) *Cirque-plaics and games. 1613.T. Gopwin Row, 
Antiq. (1658) 90 ‘Touching these *cirque-shews. ,” 1636 Hry- 
Lun Sabbath 11. 103 For the Lords day. .neither‘theater nor 
*cirquesight nor combatings with wilde beasts, should be 
used thereon, ' 1606 Hontanp Sucfor. 158 (R.) The stately 
pompe of the *Cirque solemnities,: - ea te 

Cirquytrie; obs.-bad sp: of SunquEDRY. 
- Cirrated (sirettéd), @ rare. “[f. L. cérrat-us 
curled (f. cérrus) +-ED.]' Fringed with cirri. 

1854 Woopwarp Jollusca 1. 325 Cirrated orifices. 

Cirvh-, bad spelling of Cirr-; in Cirrus and 
its derivatives, due to the mistaken assumption of 
a Gr. mpfosecirrhus, which has no existence; 
esp..in CrrrHoroD; for other words see CmRR-. 


irrhipod, bad £ Crpriep: cf, CiRRHOFOD, -- . 


OIRRIPED. 


Civrholite (sirolait). Afi, [Named 1867, f. , 
Gr. xipp6-s yellow +-LiTE.} A pale-yellow hydrous 
phosphate of aluminum and calcitim from Sweden. 

1868 Dana 579 Cirrolite.: "|. + : s2 ee 

Cirrhopod (si'roppd). Zool, _[ad: mod-F. civ- 
+hopode (Cuvier), mod.L. pl. Ci#rhopoda, f. assumed 
Gr. mpfé-s (see CrrnH-) + 705- foot.] : = CrRIPED. 

The name Cirriofoda has been used for the class Cmrt- 
repIA, especially when they were associated with the Mol- 
luses (cf. Gasterofoda), or the Crustacea (cf. Amphipoda). 

(1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 202/1 Cirrhopodes of Cuvier and 
Férussac.] 1843 Humpty Dict. Geol. & Min. 47/2, The cir- 
rhopods ,. are articulated animals, enclosed in shells like 
those of mollusca. 1847 CarrenTer Zool, § 828 Cirrhopods 
attached by a long fleshy peduncle or foot-stalk. 1855 
Kinastev Glaucus (1878) 117 A little ‘cirrhipod’, the cousin 
of those tiny barnacles, : 

Cirvho'sed. «. [f. next+-zp.] Affected with 
cirrhosis. 

1886 Facce Princ. & Pract. Med, 1.287 The distribution 

of the bloodvessels in ‘a cirrhosed liver is very remarkable, 
- Cirrhosis (sirdwsis). Path. Rarely cirrhovse. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. spp-ds orange-tawny, after words 
In -wots, -osis; cf. F. cirrhose.] A name given by 
Laennec to a disease of the liver, occurring most 
frequently in spirit-drinkers, and consisting in 
chronic interstitial hepatitis, with atrophy of the 
cells and increase of connective tissue. Called 
also Hob-natled or Gin-drtither’s Liver. Subse- 
quently extended to interstitial inflammation of 
the kidneys, lungs, and other organs. 

The name referred to the pecsence of yellowish granules, 
which Laennec supposed to be a deposit of new matter; but 
these were subsequently shown to be the isolated and bile- 
tinged acini of the liver itself. In cirrhosis of the other 
organs there is, of course, no yellow colour. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc?, Anat, III, 188/2 The form of atrophy 
of the liver. named by Laennec cirrhosis, [bid. I11. 642/r 
Patients who die of. .cirrhose of the liver. 2854 W. Stoxes 
Diseases of Heart 46x That disease to which Dr. Corrigan 
has [1838] given the name of cirrhosis, of the lung. 1860 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Cirrhosis, name proposed for granu- 
lated, or tuberculated kidney. 2872 I, Tnomas Dis. Women 
283 This constitutes a true cirrhosis ofthe uterus, 1880 Afed. 
Temp. Frol.Oct. 6 Alcoholic cirrhosis constitutes one species 
distinct from all the other. 

Cirrhotic (sirg'tik), 2. [f as prec: see -oric.] 
Affected with or having the character of cirrhosis. 

1872 Aitkin Sc. § Pract. Med. 11. 1009 The chief cause of 
cirrhotic induration is the abuse of spirituous liquors. 1877 
Roserts Handbk. Afed. (ed. 3) 11. 3 The kidneys may 
involved, becoming .. finally cirrhotic, 

Cirriferous (siri-féres), z. Exroneously cirrh-. 
[f L. cirrus + -fer-us beating + -ous; cf F. 
cirrifere.] Cirrus-bearing; producing cirri. 

x819 Pantologia III, Cirriferous Leaf, a. tendril-bearing 
leaf,” 1842 Gray Struct, Bot. iti, § 4 (2880) 161 Cirthiferous 
Pinnate, or Siumite with a tendril, as in the proper Pea 
tribe. xf ICHOLSON Zool, 244 Two long cirriferous arms. 

Cc orous (sirifldo'ras),a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
Hlor-us flowered + -ous.] ‘ Applied to a peduncle 
changed into a cirrus; and also to a petiole ful- 
filling the functions of a cirrus’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cirriform (si'rifgim), a. [f. as prec. +-FORM; 
cf. I. cirrtforme.] Cirrus-shaped. * . 

L.. Adeteor. (see CiRRUB 4:) a 

1815 T. Forster Res, Atmosph, Phenom, is § 5. 15 OF 
the cloud..the other part remains cirriform, 1883 A the. 
neune 30 June 833 f the cirriform clouds, one of the 
most important to the weather forecaster is. .cirro-filum, 

2. Zool. 

x856-8 W. Crane Van der Hocuen's Zool. U1. 76 Ventral 
fins narrow, setaccous or cirriform. 3877 Huxury Anat, 
fina, An, Vv. 232 Five cirriform ; appendages. g 

Cirrigerous (siridgéres), 2. [f as prec. + 
-ger-us bearing; cf. F. cirrigere.] Bearing cirri. 

1736 Bawey, Cirrigcrous, bearing curled locks or crests of 
feathers. 1884 Woonwarn A/odlusce (1856) 463 Animal 
limaciform, cirrigerous. 1897 Huxtuy Anat. Inv. An, v. 34 
Arrangement of the elytrigerous and cirrigerous somites. - 


Cirrigvade (si'trigreld), @. Zool, [ad. mod.L. 


cirvigrad-us, §, cirr-us + -gradus going, £. gradé to 


5 


go, proceed.] Moving by means of cirri: 
3837 Penny Cyc?, V1. 201/1 Some very small cirthigrade 
animals.’ 1857 Woop Com. O87. Sea Shore 109 Some [Aca- 
Icphs]} move themselves about with Cirrhi, and are therefore 
called Cirrhi, 4 


Cirriped, -pede (siriped, -pzd). Erroneous- 
ly cirrhi-. Zool. [a. mod.F. cirripede, f. mod.L. 
pl. cérripeda, -pedia (also. used in. Eng.), f..cérrues 
curl + Zes, Zed= foot, See Crrr-, CIRRHOPOD:]~-" 

A member of the Czvdpedia or Cirripeda,a class 
of marine-animals: of. the Sub-kingdom Annulosa, 
closely related: to the Crustacea, but in the adult 
state. much less developed; enclosed in a shell 
consisting of--many valves which is cemented, 


. sessile or attached by a- flexible stalk, to other 
‘bodies. . They include the bamacles and acorn- 


shells.‘ The name refers to the appearance of 
the legs, which can be protruded like a curled lock 
of hair from between the valves. ‘+ ~ aia 

x828 Starx Elem. Nat. Hist. W.:x21 Class 1V.—Cirri- 
peda (Mollusca Cirrhofeda, Cuy.). ° 1832 Lyety Princ, 
Geol. II, 108 So loaded with cirrhipeds, and with numerous 
ova, that all the upper part of its shell is-invisible, x85 
Gosse Afarine Zool, 1, 168 The bivalve shell is thrown off, 


CIRRO. 


and the Jitile cirriped is seen in its true form. 18g9.Dar- 
win Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 79 Cirripedes long appeared to me 
to present. .a case of great difficulty. ; 


attrib. 1865 Reader No. 150. 545/1 The cirriped order of 


crustacea. 
* Cirro- (sire), combining form of Crrrus. - 
-1, Bot, and Zool,, asin Cirro-pinnate, -pinnated 
adjs., pinnate, with a tendril. Cizrostome a., 
-having the mouth cirrose or bearded ; also’ szést. 
2. Meteor., a8 in Cirro-cumuins, a form of 
cloud combining the shapes of the cirrus and 
cumulus and consisting mainly of a series of 
roundish and fieecy cloudlets in contact with one 
another; hence Cirso-cumular, -cumulated, 
-cumulative, -cumulous adjs. Cirro-filum (see 
quot.). Cixxo-stra‘tus, a form of cloud com- 
bining the shapes of the cirrus and stratus, con- 
sisting of horizontal or inclined sheets attenuated 
upwards into, light cirri; hence Cirro-strative, 


-stratous adjs. oan 

1837 Athengunt 28 Jan. 64/2 Drifting across the sky in 
*cirrocumular patches. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. 
(1856) 318 The *cirro-cumulated resemblances of Hood and 
Richardson, 1815 T. Forster Res. Atmosph. Phenon i.§5. 
=f A state of aqueous gas, which, from peculiarities in the 
electric state of the air, may assume the *cirrocumulative 
form. did. ii. § 12. 78 A cloud composed. .of little *cirro- 
cumulous nubeculae, 1803 L. Howarn Jfodif. Clouds 
(1865) 4 *Civro-cnaunutus, small, well defined, roundish 
masses, in close horizontal arrangement or contact. 1878 
Huxcey Physiogr. ili, (ed. 2) 43 The ' mackerel sky’ is due 
to numerous detached clouds # the composite forms termed 
‘cirro-cumulus’, 1883 Athenwnm 30 June 833/2 On the 
Structure of the Ice-cloud disposed in Threads, proposed 
to be called *Cirro-filum, 1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. 
Lea/, *Cirro-pinnated {leaf}, the extremity of whose petiole 
has.one or more tendrils, 188: Sci. American 26 Feb, 
130 The true fishes form one class .. the lancelets and 
*cirrostames a class. 1815 T. Forster Res. Atmospit. 
Phenont, ii. § 12.79, The cloud which gives. .the makerel- 

sky is composed of the long waving “cirrostrative 

nubeculz, but these sometimes acquire the apparent sub- 
stance and solid look of cirrocumulus, 1803 L. Howarp 
Modif. Clouds (1865) 4 *Civro-stratus, horizontal or siehtly 
inclined masses attenuated towards a part or the whole of 
their circumference, bent downward, or undulated ; separate, 
or in groups consisting of.small clouds having these charac- 
ters, 1846 Rustin AZod, Paint, I. 1. 3 iii. § 19 Low hori- 
zontal bars or fields of cloud (cirrostratus) associate them- 
selves, more especially before storms, with the true cumulus. 

Cirvose (sirdws), '@. Erroneously cirrhose. 
[f L. type *cirvos-2s, f, civrts t see -O8E.] 

1. a. Zool. Furnished ‘with cirri. b. Bot. Bear- 
ing a tendril. 

-, 1819 Pantologia, Cirrose Leaf. terminating in a cirrus or 
tendril. 1854 Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) 67 Octopus—Body 
oval, warty or cirrose, without fins, 1870 Bentiey Bot. 774 
Any part of the leaf may become cirrhose or transforme: 
into a tendril. £ 

2. Meteor. Of the nature of cirrus clouds. 

x84 Mitarp Tite's Telesc.341 A dense black mass, with 
a cirrose crown extending from the top. 18:5 T. Forster 
Res, Atmosph, Phenom. ii. § 17. 89 The nimbus .. may be 
considered as having its base on the earth, and its summit 
at the end of the fibres of its cirrose crown, 

Cirrous (sires); 2. Erroneously cirrhous, 
[f. L. ctva-2ts curl +-o08s: corresp. to F. cixretx.] 


#1, Gt. (see quot.) 

168: Brount Glossogr., Cirrous, belonging to curled hair 
or to any hairy substance, 1692 in CoLxs. . 

2. Bot. and Zool. Of the nature of a cirrus or 
cirri; bearing cirri, filamentous. 

- 2688 Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyrus iv, The cirrous parts [of 
Ivy] commonly conceived but as tenacles and hold-fasts 
unto it, 1835 Linptey Jxtvod. Bot. (1848) 11. 356 Cirrhous ; 
terminated by a spiral, or flexuose, filiform appendage, 
1836-9 Topp Cyci, Anat. Il. 30/2 The dorsal rays simple, 
filiform, cirrhous. | 

3. Of or pertaining to cirrus-clonds. ; 

x8r5 T, Forster Res, Atmosph. Phenom. ti, § 1.5% A sky 
fall of cirrous streaks... x816 AZonth. Mag. XLII. 35 The 
cirrous clouds have a_bristly.. look. 1872 Biack Adv. 

Ph. v. 53 The clouds. .had parted into long cirrhous lines. 


| Cixvug (sirds), Erroneously cirrhus, [L. 
' etrrus curl, fringe, etc.] 

1. 42. A curl-like tuft, fringe, or filament, 

1708 Puitxies, Cirrzs, a Tuft or Lock of Hair curled, 


2. Bot; A tendril: see quots. 1845, 1870. 

ey atte Cirri are also taken for these fine Strings, 
or Hairs, by which some Plants fasten themselves; in order 
to their Support in creeping along; as Ivy, etc. 1845 Linp- 
Ley Sch. Bot, i, (2858) 10 The midrib [of the leaf] is length. 
ened, and acquires the power of twining round small bodies 
».it then has the name of cirrhus or ¢endril. 1870 BENTLEY 
Bot, 103 Tendril or Cixrhus is applied to a thread-like leaf- 
Jess branch, which is twisted in a spiral direction, 3 

8. Zool. A slender or filamentary process or ap- 
pendage, as the fleshy barbel or beard: of some 
fishes, the feet of Cérrdpedes, the lateral processes 
on the arms of Brachiopoda, etc... 

2953 Campers Cyc?, Supp., Cirrus, certain oblong and 
soft appendiculz hanging from the under jaw of fishes. 
31828 Stark Elen. Nat. Hist. 11. x26 Tubinicella, body in- 
closed in a shell, with the cirri small, setaceous, and unequal. 
1834 Sir C. Bett. Hand 147-Fishes have.cixri which. hang 
from their mouth. 2834 M¢Murtrre Cavier's Anim. Kinga, 
274 [In barnacles] the mouth is at the. bottom and the cirri 
near the orifice, 1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv, Az. v.231 In some 
somites this appendage is a cirrus. a S 


4, Meteor. A form of cloud, generally at a high 


ie 
. ubicon_disseuereth the Galle 
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elevation, presenting the appearance of divérging 
filaments or.wisps, often resembling a curl or lock 


_of hair or wool. Particular varieties are known as 
Cat's or Mare’s Tails. 


See Crrro- 2. 

31803 L. Howarp Afodif. Clouds (1865) 2-3 It may be 
allowable to intreduce a Methodical nomenclature, appli- 
cable... to the Modifications of Cloud .. Cirrus, parallel, 
flexuous, or diverging fibres, extensible by increase in any 
or in all directions. 1815 T. Forster Res. Atmosph. Phenom, 
iv. § 3. 143, When the cirrus is seen in detached tufts, called 
Mare's Tails, it may be regarded as a sign of wind. 1866 
Cornh, Mag. Nov. 565 The moon. .disc-hid In a gossamer 
veil of white cirrhus. 1874 Hartwic Aérial W.158 The 
cirrus or curl-cloud has its seat in the higher regions. 

5. attrib, and in Comd., as cirrus-cloud, flecked 
adj. (sense 4); cirrus-bag, ‘the sheath containing 
the cirrus of trematode and other worms’. 

1864 R.Burton Dahome17 The cirrus-flecked nocturnal sky, 
1878 Huxtry Physiogr. 42 The cirrus clouds are .. some- 
times as much as ten miles above the surface of the earth. 

Cirrus, ? obs. f. (or misprint) of Cruse sd. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 291 Metalls .. in their Putrefactions, 
or Rusts; as Vermilion, Verdegrease, Bise, Cirrus. 

Cirsocele (sssos71). Path, Erron. circo-, 
[ad. Gr. sepooxnan, f. mpod-s enlargement of a vein 
+mAn tumour; F. czrsocele.] See quot. 1783. 

1708 Putiuies, Circocele, a Swelling of the Seed-vessels in 
the Scrotum, 1783 Port Chirurg. Vhs. 11. 423 The cirso- 
cele is a varicose distention and enlargement of the sper- 
matic vein, z8rx Hoorrr Med. Dict., Circocele. 188% Syd. 
Soc. Lex, Cirsocele..also a synonym of Varicocele. 

Cirsoid (s5'1soid), a, Path. [ad. Gr. «pooad-fs, 
xpowbdens, f, rtipoés ; see -O1D.] Varix-like, varicose. 

1860 Mayne Lzfos. Lev., Resembling a varix .. cirsoid. 
18978 td Bryant Pract, Sure, 1,476 Cirsoid aneurism of the 
vessel, 


Cirsotome (sd1sotowm). Sze. [f. Gr. mpad-s 
+rop-ds cutting, f. répvew to cut.] An instrument 
used for extirpating varix. Also Cirsotomy 
(-g'témi), extirpation of the varix (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

Cirurgien, -ery, etc., ff. CuIRURGEON, etc. 

Cis- prefix, repr. L. cs prep. ‘on this side of’, 
opposed to trans or wltra, across, beyond; also 
used in comb. as in cts-alpinus, cés-montinus, 
lying on this side the Alps or the mountains, ¢/s- 
rhenanus on this side the Rhine, c7s-¢#beris on this 
side the Tiber. The two first of these esp. con- 
tinued in use in med. in reference to Rome and 
Italy, whence It. c7salpino, F. cisalpin, cismontati, 
CISALPINE, CISMONTANE. 

1, In modern use, either as adaptations of L. as 
Cis-mazine, on this side of the sea, Cis-padane, 
on this side the Po, Gis-rhenane, on this side the 
Rhine, etc., or formed on the adjs. belonging to 
modern names, as Cis-andine, on this side the 
Andes; Cis-atlamtic; Cis-elysian; Cis-equa- 
torial; Cis-gangetic; Cis-leithan, on this side 
the Leitha which separates Austria and Hungary ; 
Cis-lunar, on this side the moon; Cis-oceanic ; 
Cis-platine; Cis-pontine, on this side the 
bridges, viz., in London, north of the Thames. 

1890-6 J. Orton Andes § Amazons i. xxxvii. (ed. 3) 488 
All the great forests of South America are *cisandine. 1823 
T. Jerrerson Writ. (1830) IV. 381 Our second [maxim 
should be], never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with *cis- 
Atlantic affairs. 1884 Jos. Parker in Chr. World 9 Oct. 
q64/2 Churches cisatlantic and transatlantic, 1864 Miss 
Cornwatus in Sat. Rev. XVIII. 463 Pray tell me about 
the trans-bedpost regions ; my whole concern at present is 
the *cis-bedpost—a very narrow domain, 1887 STEVENSON 
Underwoods 1. xiij. 26 *Cis-Elysian river-shores. 1855-60 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 447 The waters of *cis-equa- 
torial seas, 1817 Cotrsrooke in Trans, Linn. Soc, XIL 
352 Between the *cis-gangetic and trans. enpetic regions. 
1870 GiapsToNnE Glean. 1V. v, 202 The *Cis-leithan popu- 
lations. 1871 Daily News 21 Sept., Austria must either 
consent to let go her Cis-leithan provinces. 1867-77 
G. Cuampers Asévon. 1. vi. 214 If they are *cis-lunar 
[rays]. xgx3z Benriey Ws. (2836-38) III. 38: Though 
they take the *Cismarine critic to their aid. and assist- 
ance. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. ii. 34 
Points. .in favour of Cismontane Gothic for Cismarine Eng- 
and, 1886 Pall Mail G. 2x Sept. 6/1 The generally ac- 
cepted *cis-oceanic ideas. 1797 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. 
Vill. z Is it to the *Cispadane or to the Transpadane re- 

ublicks .. that we address all these pledges? 1880 Zz. 

niv. Knowl, (N. Y.) IV. 13 [Uruguay] belonged to Brazil 
and had the name of the *Cisplatine province. 1860 Mrs, 
Prrr Byrne Undercurrents- Overlooked 1. 78 The..Metro- 
politan theatres, *cispontine and transpontine. 1864 Realm 
z June 8 Made his bow before a cispontine audience, 1845 
Stocoue.er Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 237 Bhutseer, which 
borders the *Cis-Sutledge provinces. den KO 

2. transf. to time =Since, subsequent to, as cés- 
Elizabethan, cés-reformation. 

3870 LowELL Among my Bhs, Sey. 1. (1873) 3 The modern 
school, which admits no *cis-Elizabethan authority save 
Milton. 1662 Futter Worthies m1. 45, I place him confi- 
dently not a trans-, but *Cis-reformation-man. : 

Cisalpine (sise'Ipain), a. [ad. L. césalpinus, 
f. cis + alpine-us, £. Alpes.|: * : eit 
. On this side of the Alps: gen. with respect to 


_ Rome, i-e. south of the. Alps. . 


Una, Erasm, Apophth..267b, The fated flood 
i ‘ctsalpine from Italie, 
1 ee s.v., Our Gallic neighbours have ‘lately 
revived the term, calling Italy.. the Cisalpine republic. 


CIST. 


+870 Frovps Cesar vii. 67 Northern Italy was. not called 
Italy, but Cisalpine Gaul. : 

b. sé. ( pl.) ‘The party in the Church of Rome, 
who accept the principles of the Gallican Synod 
of 1682, as distinguished from the Ultramontanes’ 
(Staunton Zccl, Hist.). 

Hence CisaIpmism. 

1886 W. J. Amnzrst Hist. Cath. Emancip. I1.113 The 
ea in England was freed from Cisalpinism and degra- 

lation. " 

Cisayr, ciser, obs. ff. Sicrr, cider. 

Cisco (si'ske), U.S. The popular name of a 
fish of the herring kind which abounds in Lake 
Ontario (Bartlett). 

Cise, var. of SISE, six. 

Cisers, Cislie, obs. f. Scissons, Crozy. 

Cisme, Cismatic, obs. ff. Scu1sn, ScHTaMATIo. 

Cismontane (sismgntzin), a [ad. L. c#s- 
montan-ws, f, cis+neontanies, £. mortt-eme mountain.) 
On this side of the mountains, esp. of the Alps: 
opposed to z//ramontane. 

1826 Soutigy Vind. Eccl. Angel. 427 Your... Cis-marine as 
well as Cisemontane system, 1851 KinGsLtey Feast x. 187 
Thank you... for the compliment you pay us Cismontane 
heretics. 1861 A, B. Hore Lng. Cathedr, 19th C. ti. 34 The 
Middle, or Traceried, style of Cismontane Europe. 

b. sb. =CISALPINE b. 

1858 O. Baownson IVks. V. 224 Sects and parties. .such as 
Jansenists and Jesuits, cismontanes and ultramontanes. 

+ Cispeld, ~f/. a. Obs. rare. [f. cispel v., 
ad. alleged L. czspellire, founded on c7spellam, a 
false reading of disfe//am, in Plaut. Anz. TIL iv. 17. 

Ps can ‘ 
Cooper’s Thesaurus has cisfello as Latin.} 

1623 Cockeram, Cisfeld, kept from entrance. 

Cissa'mpeline (siseempélain). Chem. Also 
cissampe'lin. An alkaloid obtained from the root 
of species of Cissampelos, esp. C7ssampelos Pariera, 

_a shrub which grows chiefly on the woody hills 
of the Antilles. Also called Pelosine (Watts). 

1876 Hartry Mat. ALed. 723 Cissampelia has a sweetish 
bitter taste. 1877 Warrs Dict. Chem. VV. 371 Cissampeline. 

Cissars, -ers, -ors, -ours, obs. ff. Scissors. 

Cissoid (sisoid). ath. In 7 cissoeide. [ad. 
Gr. maocoed-ys ivy-like, f. mood-s ivy: see -omD. 
The cusp of the cissoid resembles the re-entrant 
angles of an ivy-leaf.] 

1, A curve of the second order invented by 
Diocles. . 

If from any two points lying on a fixed diameter of a 
circle, and equidistant from the centre, perpendiculars be 
drawn to the circumference, and a straight line be drawn 
from one extremity of the diameter to that of cither per- 
pendicular, the Jocus of the point in which this straight line 
cuts the other perpendicular will be a céssofd v Dioeles, 
having its cusp at the end of the diameter, In later times 
the term has been extended to curves similarly described, 
where the generating curve is not a circle. 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Elem, Philos, (1839) 16. 1694 Hatiry 
Method finding Roots of Equations in Afise. Cur. (1708) Il. 
70 By the help of the Parabola, Cissoid, or any other Curve, 
1798 Loves of Triangles 1. 11 in Anti-Facobin 16 Apr., 
For me, ye Cissoids, round my temples bend Your wandering 
curves. 1879 Saumon Higher Plane Curves V. 182 Ifa 
parabola roll on an equal one, the locus of the vertex of the 
moving parabola will be the cissoid. 

2. Cissoid angle. 

rsx Coampers Cycl.s.v. Angle, Cissotd Angle ..is the 
inner angle made by two spherical convex lines intersecting 
each other, So 1796 Hutton Dict. Math. sv. Angle. 

Hence Cissoi‘dal a., pertaining to a cissoid. 

1796 Hutton Math, Dict, s.v. Cissoid, The whole infinitely 
long cissoidal space, contained between the infinite asymp- 
tote..and the curves .. of the cissoid, is equal to triple the 
generating circle. . 

Cist (sist), Erron. cyst. [ad. L. cist-a, a. Gr. 
xtorn box, chest, See Cazst, Kist. But in sense 
1, app. taken immed. from Welsh ¢zs¢ in cist faen 
stone coffin: see Kistvazn.] 

1. Preh. Archeol, A sepulchral chest or chamber 
excavated in rock or formed of stones or hollowed 
tree-trunks ; es. a stone-coffin formed of slabs 
placed on edge, and covered on the top by one or 
more horizontal slabs. 

1804 Archatol, (1806) XV. 340 These oval pits, or cists .. 
about four feet long..were neatly cut into the chalk, and 
were, with the skeletons, covered with the pyramid of flints 
and stones. x848 Lytron Harold u. ii, In various cysts and 
crypts. 18sx D, Witson Pred, Ann. (1863) Lili. 80 A small 
chamber or cist of undressed stones. 186 Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 
253 A cist was found, not at the base, but nearly at the top 
‘of the tumulus, 

b.. razsf. L y 

@3832 Crape Posth. Tales x, The healing spring That | 
soon its rocky cist forsakes. « - 

2. Gr. Antig, A small receptacle for sacred 
utensils carried in procession at the celebration of 

. mystic festivals. ny 26 ae 

1847 Craig Diets, Cis, Cyst .. was originally of wicker- 
work ; and when afterwards made of metal, the form and 
texture were preserved, in imitation of the original material, 
[x80 Leircn Aadler’s Anc. Art 437 Demeter has .. thé 
unveiled cista in her left, a pig in her right hand.]' 

3. attrib. as cist-uri. re 
* 18g D. Witson Preh, Arn. (2863) I. 11. v. 418 Large cist 
urns are invariably found inverted with the bummed bones 
gathered into a heap below them, : 


OISTACEOUS. 


Cist, obs, f, Cyst bladder, confused with prec, 

Cistaceous (sistéJes), a. Zot. [f. mod.L. 
Cistacew, {, Cist-u8+-acrous.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the genus C7st#s or Rock Rose and its con- 
geners, of the N.O. Cistacez. ; 

Cistal (si-stk!), 2. Bot. [f Crsrus+-aul.] Re- 
lated to or typified by Céséws. -. 

31847 Linpiey Veget. Kinga, Cistacez, Rock Roses, Cistal 
Endogens. 1866 7xeas. Bot., Cistacez; a natural order.. 
characterizing Lindley’s cistal altian 

Cisted (si'stéd), a. 
ing a cist or cists, : 

1886 J. Anparson in Azhenaw 21 Aug, 244/1 The circle 
is associated with a cisted cairn. 

Cisted, var. of CrsTED. 

Cistercian (sistd-1ftan), ¢. andsd. [nd. L, type 
Cisterctanius, in F. Cistercien, £. Cistertium, now 
Chteaux, the site of an abbey near Dijon.] 

1, adj. Of or belonging to the monastic order 
founded at Cistercium or Citeaux in 1098 by 
Robert, abbot of Molesme. 

The order was an offshoot of the Benedictines, and aimed 
at a stricter observance of the Benedictine rules. From the 
patronage of St. Bernard (abbot of Clairvaux in 1200) it ac- 
quired the name of BERNARDINE. 

1602 BERNARD DE Brito (¢i#/e), Chronicall of the Cistercian 
Order. [1619 Dantet Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 105 The 
King required’,. all the Wooll that yeare of the Monkes 
Cisteaux.) x657- Puuturs, Cistercian monks, 1828 Scorr 
FM, Perth i, The Cistercian Convent. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VE. 2123/1 The third abbot of Citeaux was Etienne or 
Stephen Harding, an Englishman .. who may be regarded 
as the real founder of the Cistercian order. 

2. sb. A monk of this order. 

1616 BurLonar, Cisfercians. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
ii. 91 Noble and churl welcomed the austere Cistercians. 

Gistern (si‘stain). Forms: a. 4-7 eysterne, 
cisterne, cestern(e, 5-6 cestren, 0 cestarne, 
6-7 cestron, 4- cistern; 8. 4 systerne, sis- 
terne, 4-7 sesterne, § systern, 6 sestron, ses- 
tarne, sestourne, sesturn. fa. OF. cisterne 
(mod. céterne, cf. Sp. and It. céterna, Pr. cisterna) 
:—L. cisterna a subterraneous reservoir, cistern, 
deriv, of cista box, basket, ete. : cf. caverna.] 

1. An artificial reservoir for the storage of water ; 
esp. awater-tight tank in a high part of a building, 
whence the taps in various parts of it are sup- 
plied. 

a@1300 Cursor AM. 8206 Pe king abute pam was ful gern, 
And putt bam Conndatl in-til a cistern. 1382 Wyetir Gey. 
‘xxxvii, 22 Throw 3e him into the olde sisterne, that is in 
wildernes, 1387 Trevisa figden (Rolls) I. 11x No welle 
is wip inne Jerusalem, but watres i-gadred, and i-kept in 
cisternes, 1387 £2. Z. Wills (1882) 2 Pe sesterne pat longep 
to the stuys. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. (1841) 353 
Paied to a carpenter for mendynge of a systern iij.d. xg. - 
Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 335 Oon sestron of leed. x37 
Dicces Pantom. (1591) 2x If your Sestourne or place be not 
to be seene at the 5; ring head. 1600 Fairrax Tasso m1. 
Ivi, The towne is stord of troughes and cestrens, made To 
keepe fresh water. 1611 Binte Yer. ii. 13 Broken cisternes. 
c164g Howrit Leff. 1. 13 They have Cesterns to receive 
the Rain water. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav, (1760) IV. 296 
On the top of it is a cistern..and from this reservoir the 
water is distributed all over the house. 1816 J. Santi 
Panorama Sc. §& Art 1, 46 The consumption of lead for.. 
cisterns. .1s very extensive. 

2, Applied to various large vessels for water 
or liquor. ‘ta. A vessel for washing in, a laver. Obs. 

1897 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. ixv. §16 Brazen Images which 
Salomon made to beare vp the Cesterne of the Temple. 
1944 Armstronc Art Preserv. Health, The gelid cistern. 
1750-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) I, 406 Beautiful cisterns of 
black and red marble with cocks for washing in. 

th. A large vessel or basin, often richly orna- 
mented, used at the dinner-table. Ods. 

(Dr. Mynors Bright, in note to quot, £667, says ‘a cistern 
‘was ‘formerly part of the furniture of a well-appointed 
dining-room : the plates were rinsed in it when necessary 
during the meal’, But evidence of its purpose is wanting.) 

1667 Pepys Diasy 7 Sept., I to see the price of a copper 
cistern for the table, which is very pretty, and they demand 
46 or £7 for one. 1695 Lutrren, Brief Rel, (1857) II. 563 
A Silvey cystern, worth above £ Pha belonging to the prin- 
cesse of Denmark, is stole from cktey house, 1916 Lapy 
M. W. Monracus Lett, Lady Rick 16 Aug., I should also 
gladly see converted into silver a great St. Christopher, 
which I imagine would look very well in a cistern. 1884 
Chr, World 19 June 458/t What is called a ‘cistern’ of 
Palissy fetched 1,050 guineas. . 

c, A vessel or receptacle for holding a large 
supply of liquor. 

818 Nicnois Leicestersh. I, 11. 18 An oval cistern of 
punch containing so gallons. @x8g9 Macauuay //7s¢, Zune. 
xxi, (L.), A cistern containing a hundred and twenty gal- 


. 


ice. . 
[f. Crst+-Ep.] Contain- 


‘Ions of punch was emptied to his Majesty's health. 


8. Applied to a pond, or a natural reservoir or 
depression containing water. 

1606 Suars. Aut. § Clu. v. 95 So halfe my Egypt were 
submerg’d and made A cesterne for scal’d Snakes. 1662 
Stiuuinert. Orig. Sacr. m1. iv. §6 Cisterns supposed to be 
in the carth, especially in mountains, which may keep a 
‘stream continually running. 17917 Berurtey Jour Italy 
29 May, The wonderful fountain, which being in a great 
subterraneous grotto, runs into 4 cistern without ever filling 
it, 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Prevve's Stud, Nat. (1799) 1. 
204 Lakes .. are real reservoirs, or cisterns of water, 1858 
Larpnen Haud-bh. Nat. Phil, Hydrost..37 The channels 
from which the subterranean cistern has been supplied. 
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4, Applied to a cavity, or vessel in an organism ; 
formerly es. to the fourth ventricle of the brain. 

1615 Crooke Body of Afat 478 The cauity which they 
call the Cisterne, yea..the fourth ventricle, 1675 Grew 
Anat. Plants m. wi. §15 The Bladders of the Parenchyma 
being. .so many Cisterns of Liquor. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Lumbar cistern, the Receptaculum chyli. Lymphatic 
cistern. .the lymph sacs of the Amphibia. 

5. fig. 2. simply fig. 

1g87 Hagrtson £xedand uv. (2877) 1.132 Euerle vocation 
striveth with other which of them should. have all the water 
of commoditie run into hir owne cesterne. x605 SHaks. 
Afacb. w. iti, 63 The Cesterne of my Lust. 1622 Pracnaat 
Compl. Gent. wv. (2634) 32 She that filleth the Cisterne 
of his lavish expense, at the Vniversitie, or Innes of Court. 

73 Beverwer Priv. Th, 1. (1730) 32 A continued stream 
of Corruption. .from the corrupt Cistern of my Heart. 1822 
Hazurtt Alex §& Manz, Ser. 11. vill. (1869) 167 Our univer- 
sities are, in a great measure, e cisterns to hold, not 
conduits to disperse knowledge. 

p. poetical extensions. 

1594 Greenr Selimis Wks, 1881-3 XIV. 247 How can Age 
weepe?.. Wanting the watry cesternes of his eyes? «1625 
Frercuer Two Noble Kinsm.v. i, Makes the camp a cestron 
Brimm’d with the blood of men. 1633 P. Frrrciter Paple 
/si. v1. xliv, Neptune’s cestern sucks in tribute tides, ‘1742 
Younc N#. Th. v. 523 Our fun‘ral tears from diff’rent causes 
rise. As if from separate cisterns in the soul. .they flow. 

6. techn. in various senses, as in Afal¢7ng, the 
water-tank in which grain is soaked ; in barometers, 
etc., the mercury-cup ; in steam-engines (see quot. 
1849-50) ; in A/Zazng, a tank in the mine-shaft into 
which a pump delivers water for another pump to 
raise; etc. : 

1702 Royal Procim, 8 Mar. in Lond. Gas, No. azeo/s 
Every Cistern. .or other Vessel..made use of for the Wet- 
ting or Steeping of Corn. 1708 Prut.uirs, Cistern, Among 
Confectioners, a portable Instrument in form of a Box, into 
which Jellies, Creams, etc. are put in order to be Iced, 1752 
Cuampers Cycl., Pendant Barometer .. has no vessel or 
cistern. 1849-so WeaLte Dict. Terms, Cistern, in the 
steam engine, the vessel which surrounds the condenser, 
and contains the injection water. 1860 Ans, Fitz-Roy in 
Merc, Mar, Mag, V11.358 The cistern of a barometer. 

7. attrib. and in Comb., as cistern-bottom, -cock, 
filter, -water, -well, -wheel, etc.; cistern-baro- 
meter, a barometer whose tube is immersed in a 
cup of mercury; cistern-pump (see quot.) ; cis- 
tern-work, masonry consisting of stones extend- 
ing the entire thickness of the wall. 

1566 in Peacock Fug. Ch. Furniture, Lincolush, (2866) 
x12 Altar stones .. turned .. to a “cestron bottom. 1874 
Kxicur Dict. Afech., *Cistern-pump, 2 small pump .. for 
pumping water from the moderate ofa cistern. 1781 
Cowren Hofe 100, Asses.. That tread the circuit of the 
*cisterm wheel, 1975 G, Semrre Building in IWater 156 
Two Conduits. . built with well chisseled Stone, in staunch 


*Cistern Work, 


Cistern, v Now rave. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 


To enclose in, or fit with, a cistern. Also fig. 

3587 Fieaine Cont, Holinshed U1. 354/x The conducting 
of ‘Phames water, cesterning the same in lead, ctc. 1598 
Stow Surv. xxx, (1603) 267 The great conduit of sweete 
water. .castellated with stone and cesterned in leade. 188: 
Rossettt Ballads § Sonn. 223 Cisterned in Pride, verse is 
the feathery jet Of soulless air-flung fountains. 

+ Ciste'rnal, ¢. In cxample erroneously -ial. 
Belonging to cisterns. 

2687 ‘TomLixson Kenor’s tt i 218 Water .. is cither fon- 
tane. .or pluvial and cysternial 

+Cisternesse, [a doubtful feria] 

@1250 Gen. § Ex. 1960 Dan ruben cam 
Sat cisternesse he ran to sen. 

Cistic (sistik), a. rare. [f. Cist+-10.] Of the 
nature of a cist. 

1866 Huxtey Prehk. Rent. Caithn, 127 These cistic tombs 
+ sare most likely subsequent. .to the large kistvacn. 

Cistier, ?=CirHER, CITHARA, 

#1603 Jas. I Chorus Venctus in Fan's S. P., With viols, 
gitterng, clstlers als, And sweetest voices syne. 

Cistix, obs. f, SrsTER. 

Cistolith, erroneous spelling of CysronrrH. 

Cistome (si’stoum). of. [ad. mod.L. céstoma, 
incorrectly for cistostoma, {. Gr. ilory + oTépa 
mouth.] <A prolongation of the cuticle over the 
surfaces of the stomatal cleft. 

383g Linntey Jntyod. Bot, (1848) I. 147 Gasparrini_states 
that beneath the stomates of the stem of certain Indian 
Thisties. .there is situated avesicular organ which he terms 
Cistome, :1870 Bentiey Bot. 49. 

Cistrum, obs. f. SisTRUM, 

Cistula (si’sti#3). [n. L. cés/ue/a dim. of cista 
box, basket] 

+1. gen, A little cist. Ods. ° 

2699 Phil. Trans. XX1. 61 The of some Fish, which 
produces or breeds them in a little Cistula or Bag. 

a. in Catoptrics (sce quot.). 

rgsz Champers Cycl., Catoptric Cistuia,a machine, or ap- 
pas whereby little ies are represented extremely 


A cistern. 
jider a-gen, to 


rge} and near ones extremely wide .. by means of mir- 
rours, disposed..in the concavity ofakind of-chest.  _ 

8. Bot. The small cup-shaped .conceptacle o 
certain lichens. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ~ 

Cistus (si'stis). Bot. Also 7 sistis, [mod.L. 
cistus (in Pliny cisthos), a. Gr. xioros, xio@os a red- 
flowered shrub, prob. a cistus.] A genus of hand- 
some shrubs (N.O. Cis/acex) known as Rock-Rose 
and Gum Cistus, with large spotted red or white 


- CITAL. 


flowers, which seldom last more than a few hours 
after expansion. Ladazzunt or Labdanum is an 


* exudation from the leaves and branches of several 


species, esp. Cistus creticus and C. ladanijerits. 

The Rock-Roses of Britain belong to a closely allied 
genus, /Telianthemtui, sometimes included under Cistvs. . 

15st Turner Herbal 1, Kvb, I haue not heard as yet any 
englyshe name for cistus, but.. it may be called cystbushe 
or ciste sage. 1622 Peacnam Gentil: Exerc. 1, xii. (1634) 40 
Vpon the mount Ida..you'shall see .. Figtrees, Coins, 
Sistis. 18x4 Sourngy Koderick y, The crackling hearth 
Where heath and cistus ‘gave their flagrant flame, 1827 
T. Hamuron Cyril Thornton G845) 361 ‘Khe whole country 
seemed covered with gum cistus, 1873 Hayxe in Land of 
Moab 392 Here and there a gorgeous tulip was in flower, and 
two x cistuses, F 

b. attrib. and in Comb., as cistus- flower, -shrub, 
etc.; cistus-rape, 2 Cytinaceous parasite on the 
roots of some species of Cistus (Lindley). 

1814 Soutnny Roderick xt, Cistus shrubs ., exhaled at 
noon Their fine balsamic odour. 1862 H. Marryar Year in 
Sweden Yl. 262 A breezy moor yellow with cistus flowers, 

Cistvaen: see Kignvarn. 

Cit (Git). arth. Also ¥-8 citt. Short for 
cétizen ; usually applied, more or, less contemptu- 
ously, to a townsman or ‘ cockney’ as distinguished 
from a countryman, or to a tradesman or shop- 
keeper as distinguished from a gentleman ; Johnson 
says ‘ A pert low townsman ; a pragmatical trader’. 

@1644 CLeveLanp Rufgertisuius (1659), Let Isaac [i. e, Ld. 
Mayor Pennington} and_his Citts flay off the plate That 
tips their antlers for the Calf of State, 1674 MAaRveLL Bal. 
fad, O ye addle-brain’d cits! 1735 Pore Donne's Sat iw. 
144 Why Turnpikes rose, and now no Cit nor clown Can 
gratis see the country, or the town? 1971 Jounson 7. 
Fathi, Isl. Wks. X. 63 The cits of London and the boors of . 
Middlesex, 1841 Catttn NM, Amer. Ind. (1844) II, liv. 185, 
I intend to..send it to New York for the cits to read. ‘188 
Besant & Rick Chafl. of flect 1. viii, The low hills of 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Hornsey, the ise of cits, 

b. Used as feminine: (but cf. Crress.) - 

2706 Estcourt Fair Examp. 1. 1.9 Afrs. Whims. Poor 
ignorant Citts, that never knew what the Fashions were in 
our Lives. 1781 Jounson Rambler No. 116 ? xo The country 
ladies despised her as a cit. 

ce. ? Citizenship, citizen character. ; 
ax74s Swirt Wks, (x841) I. 56 The knighthood of an 
alderman spoils his cit. ; aes 
a, Comb. as ett-like, cit-looking, adj. 

@x763 SHENSTONE Cicon.1 The world, the cit-liké world 
Bids thee beware, 1848 WH. Ketey tr. LZ. Blaue's Hist, 
Ten ¥Y. 1. 500 Their citelike importance, 1828 Blackw, 
Mag. XXIII. 364 Decent cit-looking elderly gentlemen, 

Citable (seitab’'l), a. ff. Crre v + -sBe.] 
That can be cited. 

3820 Corerivor Lit, Rent, IV. 93 What a valuable and 
citable paragraph. 1887 Ch. Trmes 12 Aug. 644/3 One 
piece of evidence. .is readily citable. . 

Citadel (si'tidél). Forms: 6-7 citadella, 
citadell, 7 cittadell, citadle, 7-8 cittadel, 7- 
citadel. [a. F. cttadelle, ad. It. céttadella, dim. 
of cétta, ctttade city:—L. civitdt-en. Lit. little 
city: i.e, the smaller or inner fortified city, usually’ 
on an eminence, round which the larger city of 
later times gradually formed itself.] ; 

1. The fortress commanding a city, which it serves 
both to protect and to keep in subjection. (Regu- 
larly used to translate Gr. dupéwodts and L, azz.) 

@1886 Sipxey(J.), By force of stranger soldiers in citadels, 

the nests of tyranny. 1598 Fsorio, Citadelia..a citadel, 
castell, or spacious fort built not onely to defend the citie, 
but also to kcepe the same in awe and subicction. 3604 
Swaxs. Oth, 1. 1. 292 Meete me by and ky at the Cittadell. 
1622 Burton Azaé. Mel. To Rdr. 57 In qvery so built city, 
I will have..a citadella tocommand it. 1697 Porter Avérg. 
Greece (2715) 1. ii. 7 This was the Acropolis or Cittadel. 
1990 Beatson Naz, & Mil. Mem, Bz Which ships .. came 
to an anchor in the Carenage, behind the citadel of Fort 
Royal, 38sg Kixcstey Heroes u. 211 Theseus, The citadel 
of Corinth towering high above all the land, 

2. gen. A strong fortress, a stronghold. ' 

1998 Sourney Lyric Pocms, Sp. Avimada, Each like some 
moving citadel, On through the waves they sail sublime. 
1839 Tintrewatr Greece I. 363 ‘Io collect all the remaining 
strength of Messenia in a mountain citadel. 1877 Kinchake 
Crintec IIL, i. 93 Advancing to attack a field Citadel, 

b. trang. and jig. 

2667 Mittox /, 2. 1.773 As Bees. .on the smoothed Plank, - 
The suburb of thir Straw-built Citadel, 1774 Burne Ammer, 
Tax, Wks. I. (R), In the very head quarters, the very 
citadel of smuggling, the Isle of Man, 826 Scorr H7oods?. 

3, Within these citadels of superstition. 286 Mrs. Stowe 
Dred Tl. xiii, Life now seemed to have retreated to the 
citadel of the brain. are : ee 

8. The heavily plated erection containing the 
guns, in an ironclad ship of war. Hence Citadel 
deck, applied in some merchant ‘steamers to the 
‘hurricane ’ or * promenade? deck." * | : 

“ 3884 Pail Mali Gas. 22 Oct, 11/1 Above the dining saloon 
is the social or music room, situated on the citadel deck. 
“4+ Cirtadelize, v. Obs. vare—1. [f. prec. +-12E.] 
trans. To reduce by means of a citadel or citadels. 
ax628 I. Grevitte Siduey (1652) 112 To citadelize’ the 
long oppressed Netherlands into a tenure of uttermost 
bondage. ; : 4 

+ Cital (soital). Obs. vare.. [f. Crm.v.+-an2.] 

lL. Zaw, Citing, citation, summons. 

3960 Life § Adv. of Cat 4x It wascarried regilarly through 
the forms of cital. : p 


- mons, citations, and other proces Ecclesiastical. 


‘law, whether as principal or witness, 


CITATE. 


2. fig. (Johnson says ‘reproof, impeachment’ ; 
Schmidt ‘ mention’: cf. Crrarion 2, CrtE 5.)" 

596 Suaks. x Hen, 71, v. ii. 62 He made a blushing citall 
of himselfe, And chid his Trewant youth. : 

+ Citate, v. Sc. Obs, Pa. t. and pple. citat. 
[f. c#tat- ppl. stem of cztére to cite] =CrrE z. 1. 

x640-1 Kirkcudbr, War-Comm. Min. Bk, (1855) 31 The 
said preses. .citates the said Dalskearthe, commissioner for 
Troqueer. Jdid. 140 He citat the said Johne Newall to 
compeir befoire the Committie, : 

Citation (seité-Jen). Forms: 3 citacion,' 4 
-cioun, § -tioun, cytacyon, -ion, (6 scitation, 
eytacon), 6- citation, fa. F. cétation, ad. L. 
citation-em. n. of action f. cedare to cite.] 

L. Law. A citing or summoning to a court of 
justice, a summons; ‘applied particularly to pro- 
cess in the spiritual court’ (Tomlins Lew Dzct.). 

x297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9738 Pe eigtebe was, bat in be londe 
citacion non nere Poru bulle of be pope of rome. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1V.'283 For pe citacioun of Cesar 
wente he to'Rome. 1480 Caxton Chv‘on, Eng. 1v. (1520) 
27 b/2 He wente unto Rome for the cytacyon of the em- 
peroure. 1832 Act a3 Hern. VITT, ¢. 9. §6 No Archbishop 
nor Bishop. .shall' aske demand take or receiue of any of 
the Kings subiects any Sum or Sums of money for the seale 
of any Citation. 1660 R: Coxe Power § Subj. 217 erg 
1863 H. 
Cox fustit, u. xi. 569 Ecclesiastical causes commence by 
citation of the defendant. 

b. The written form of summons, or the docu- 
ment containing it, 

xggo in W. H. Turner Select, Ree. Of 73 John Cottys- 
ford..sent a cytacon to..Flemyng. 1893 Nasue Four Leitz. 
Confut. 17, | sawe him make an Apparriter., eate his Cita- 


tion, waxe and all, x6or F. Gopwin Sfs, of Eng. go This 


, citation they fixed vpon the high crosse at Canterbury. 1828 


Scorr #, Af. Perth xxxiii, [They] left citations for father 

and daughter to appear before the Court of Commission. 
@. ger. A summons. 

x622 Frercner Sf. Curate v. ii, Do you hear that passing- 
bell? Lo. A:strong citation ! bless me! 

+2. Enumeration, recital, mention. Obs. rare—". 

1666 G. Harvey Aforb. Angi. xxviii. (1672) 82 There re- 
mains a citation of such others as indifferently may produce 
that malady in any other Countrey. 

3. The action of citing or quoting any words or 
written passage, quotation; in Law, a reference to 
decided cases or books of authority. : 

1651 Baxter Jf. Bap, 248 A vain citation of a passage 
out of my Book of Rest, x8 CHarLeTon Chorea Gigant. 
22 Omitting the citation of the particular Chapter. 1782 
Priestiey Corrupt. Chr. 1. Pref. 23 The citation of author- 
ities, 1863 Gro. Extot Romola.t. xii, Impudent falsities of 
citation, : ; 

- 4, concr. A passage cited, a quotation. 

.1548 UDALL, etc, Zrasu, Par. Matt. i. 19 These two cita- 
tions here ensuyng. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect, ii. 41 Philo- 
sophers did frequently adorn and confirm their discourses 
by citations out of poets. 1875 JoweTr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 119 

irtue. .cahnot be i, a by rhetorical discourses or citations 
from the poets. 1883 Giapstonr in Tes 9 June, The noble 
lord has given us citations of what purported to be tele- 


grams, - 
Citative (seitativ), 2. rare. [f. L. citdre (see 
Crtx) + -ATIVE.] =Crratory. : 
,1826 G. §, Fasrr Difficulties Romanisut (1853) 326 Cita- 
tive integrity, . 
|| Citator (seitzi-tor), [agent-sb. on L. type fi 
cttdve to cite.]: One who cites, (In mod. Dicts.) 
+Citatorvial, a. Obs. raves. [f. as next + 
-aL+; cf, med.L, cztatorial-is,] =next. 
zs2g Garpiner 70 Wolsey in State Papers Hen. VITI, 
IV, 2650 (modernized) The brief directed to your Grace, in 


liew of the letters citatorial. : 
“Citatory (scltiteri), a. [ad. L. cftdtoré-us, f. 
cttator-ent, 1. citare to cite.] ee 
1. Having the faculty of citing or summoning ; 
concerned with citation ; esp. in Letéers cttatory. 
r6rr_ Speen Hist. Gt. Brit-1x. xv. 14 The Archbishop .. 


” éaused his letters citatorie to be set vpon the gates of the 


Cathedrall Church of Rochester. 1672 Life $ Death F. 
Arniinits & S. Epéscopius 1. 14 Injoyned by the Deputies 
of the States-General in their Citatory Letters. 1726 Av- 
uirFE Parerg. 176 Letters Citatory. 1824 Soutuey Bd. of 
Ch. (184r¥ 215 Letters citatory were twice affixed upon the 
great gates of Rochester Cathedral. -- : 
2. Addicted to quotation. zzorce-2se. : 
3819 Afonthly Rev, UXXXIX. 357 His style is elegant, 
though citatory, : 
Cite (seit); a.’ Also 5-7 cyte, 7 scite. [a. F. 
tité-r, ad. L. edtére to move, excite, summon, fre- 
guentative of cdée, cive to set in motion, call.] - 
1. To summon officially to appear in court of 
Properly 
confined in England to eccles. law. : 
7483 Caxton Caro Aviij, Euery persone whiche is cyted 
lawfully or rightfully béfor his juge ordinarye. 1583 Ba- 
BINGTON Cowmandm, li. (1637) 23 An Heretike he is, a 
Reoerey from the Church, cite him and summon him. 
1616 R. C{rowLey) Tises’ Whist. vi..2537 A litle mony 
from the law will quite thee, Fee but the Sumner, and he 
shall not cite thee; 1647 CLarenpon Hist.. Reb. I. 1, 72 
Persons of Honour and great Quality. .were every day cited 
into the High Commission Court. ~ 1834 Hr. Martineau 
Demerara x. 115 Ladies have been frequently cited to an- 
swer the ae of slaves, 1876 Green Short Hist. 
y. 1 (1882) 217 Philip found an opportunity to cite the King 
before his court at Paris. BMT ae hy Be Pa Kae" 
- 1 Be fie . 
1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalips 
Vou . 


9 Paule citeth God, and 


| the tribunall of Reason. 


* of ME. works, but there is reason-to 


. 441 


Christ-and, the Angelis togither for witnesses. 1623 Crooxe 
Body of Man 175 Whose arguments we will here scite before 
1857-8 SEARS Athan. Ul. V. 292 
After appealing to Christ. .citing witnesses, 

‘2. ge. To summon, call ; arouse, excite. 

1334 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel, xxv. (R.), In- 
continent we are cyted to hir subtyll trauailes of re. 
peritaunce, 1893 SHaKs. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 34, I thinke it 
cites vs (Brother) to the field. 1718 Prior So/owio2 1. 30 
This, sad experience cites me to reveal. 1740 SHENSTONE 
Sudgm, Hercules 207 Wake the gay Loves and cite the 
young Desires, 1845-6 Dz Quincey Sielicy Wks. VI. 14 
Ina storm cited by the finger of God he died. 

3. To quote (a passage, book, or author); gen. 
with implication of adducing as an authority. 

1335 Jove Agol, Tindale(Arb.) tr As Rabbi Kimhy cyted 
of Bucere vpon that same verse taketh Judicium. 1576 
Fieaine Panoplie Ep. 47 This vearse cited by Cicero, is not 
to bee founde in Lig 1896 Suaks, JZerch. V7.1. iii gg 
The diuell can cite Scripture for his purpose. 16x BisLE 
Transi, Pref. 3 Wee omit to cite to the same effect S, 
Cyril, 2728 Pore Dunc. 1. 1 note, 1 cite the whole three 
verses, 3856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
105, I could cite from the seventeenth century sentences 
and phrases of edge not to be matched in the nineteenth. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 757 The authority cited 
for the statement. 

4. To bring forward an instance, to adduce or 


allege (anything) by way of example, proof, etc. 

1663 GrrBter Connsed 3 It cites some remarkable Struc- 
tures. 1756 C, Lucas Zss. Waters I. 40 Some experiments 
cited from Glauber. 
cite those instances only which have come within my own 
knowledge. 1868 Pearp Water-Farm. i. 2 China .. often 
cited as an example of national permanence. 1874 Hetrs 
Soc. Press, iii. 52 AS a proof of this I may cite such a town 
as New York, 

b. spec. in Law. To adduce as precedent. 

1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) I]. 225 Lord Kenyon ob- 
served that the cases cited for him proceeded not on the 
formal or technical words. 1848 Dickens Domdey vi, 
Walter went on to cite various precedents, 1885 Sir W. V, 
Frew in Law Times Reports U1. 652/2 A case which was 
cited to me of Denton wv. Donner. 

5. To call to mind; make mention of or refer- 
ence to; refer to as soand so. Also cite up. 

1588 Suaks, T7t. A.V. iii. 118 Me thinkes I do digresse too 
much, Cyting my worthlesse praise. 1591 — 772vo Gent, 1, 
i. 53 We cite our faults, That they may hold excus’d our 
lawlesse liues. x, — Rich. ITT, 1. iv. 14 We cited vp a 
thousand heauy times.. That had befalne vs. 1820 W. 
Irvine Shetch BR, 1. 190 Whilst a small cluster of English 
writers are constantly cited as the fathers of our verse. 1873 
Act 36§ % Vic, c. 85.§ 1 This Act may be cited as the 
Merchant hipping Act, 1873. 

+b. To bespeak, to evidence. Ods. 

x6ox Suaks. A22's 1¥ed/ 1. iti. 2x6 Your selfe, Whose aged 
honor cites a vertuous youth, 

Cite, -ee, -eceyn, obs. ff. Crry, Crrizen. 


Cited (soitéd), ai/.a. [f Crrpv.+-ep2] a. 


Summoned, bidden. b. Roused, excited. c. 
Quoted, adduced. 
x52 Hutoet, Cited, summoned, or called, cétatus. 1576 


Firaunc Panoplie Ep. 2x0 The above cited circumstaunces. 
1583 Srocker Civ, Warres Lowe Countries 1. 48 Neuerthe- 
lesse the cited .. is sent backe home to his house. 1612 
J. Tavtor Comm. Titus ii. 8 The 3, verse of the cited 
chapter. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. m. 327 The cited dead Of all 
past Ages. x690 Locke Govt. 1, xi, 112 His words are in the 
forecited place, 1726 Gay Fables 1. xxvi. 26 On either hand 
The cited dogs confronting stand. ‘ 

Gitee (soit). [See -2z,.] One who is cited: 
correlative to citer. In mod. Dicts. 

Giter (ssirtoz).  [f. as prec. +-ER 1] 

1, One who summons to a court of law. 

xggz Percyvary Sf. Dict., Lmplazador, a summoner, a 
citer. 1753 in JOHNSON. 

2. One who quotes, adduces, refers to. 

@173z Arrersury (J.), I must desire the citer hencefor- 
ward to inform us of his editions too. 1867 A. J. Exuis Z. 
EZ. Pronune.%. 1. 25 prin areal languages are cited, 
But here the imperfect appreciation of the citer is painfully 
conspicuous. 

Citerior (sitieria1), a. rare. [L. czterior, com- 
par. of citer on this side.] On this side, hither. 
(The opposite of z/terzor-,) 

1832 Sourney Hist. Penins. Was III, 278 That. province 
which had before been called Citerior Spain (A¢spania 
Citerior). 

Citern(e, obs. f. Crrmern, 

Gitess. [f.Cir+-zss.] 

1. A female cit. | : 

1685 Drypen Albion § Ald. Prol. 43 Cits and Citesses, 
raise a joyful strain. par cee 

+2. A citizeness. ‘Used in America during the 
first years of the French Revolution as a. transla- 
tion of the revolutionary title cz/oyenne’ (Bart- 


lett). , 


+Citeyan, Sc. Obs. Also 6 cieteyan. [If 


genuine, a. OF. citeyain, citeyen. 

Doubt attaches to this word, from the fact that in later 
ME., 3, meaning y.consonant, and s were written alike, and 
in z6th c. Sc, both printed s. It is therefore possible that; 
in the Scotch examples, zwas really meant, and not 3=y as 
some modern editors have assumed. a : 

Several examples of. cé#eze7, citz3e appear in recent edd. 

elieve that in ‘every 

case the 3 ought to have-been printed z, as the letter really 
intended-by the scribe} ._ a ; 

éz42g Werntoun Cron, vim. xxix. 47 Cytezane he Was of 

Saynct Andrewys be Cyt®. 1533-BeLLENDEN Livy (1822) 

26 He gaiff occasioun to the cieteyanis ‘[MS. letter 3, as'in 


1804 Anrrnetuy Surg. Obs. 212 To - 


CITHERN, 


prec, and following] thairof to ische out of the toun. 2336 
— Cron, Scot. 30b, The citezanis of Teruana in Flanderis, 

b. Citezen, printed for cztecen. | 

er3go Will, Palerne 3850 Citejens {I, 3627 citesens], 
ex374 Cuavucer Boeth. 1. iv. 14 Citizenis [v.%, citesenes), 
61384 —H, Fameg30(Bodley MS.)Cytizeyn [airs citezeyn, 
Caxton cytezeyn, Thynne cytezeyne]. 1387 TREvISA Alig- 
den (Rolls) V. 425 Cittzeyn. 1389 St. Christopher, Norwich 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 23 Citezenis. a 1400-50 Alexander 2199 
(Ashm. MS.) Citizens [Dadéie AZS. citesyns). ~ 

|| Cithara (si:pira). [L. céthara, a. Gr. neOdpa. 

Musical instruments are subject to great alteration of 
structure and shape, in process of time, and in different 
countries. Some of the resulting types become peculiar to 
one Coney sometoanother, Consequently, cognate names, 
regularly descended from the same original, come at length 
to be applied by different nations to very different types of 
the instrument. Sometimes, also, one or more derivative 
types, distinguished by diminutive or augmentative names, 
are used in the samecountry. When, as often happens, any 
of these national or local forms of the instrument become sub- 
sequently known and introduced in another country, they 
usually take their local name with them. Hence, the 
modern languages often use two or three modifications of 
the same original word applied to as many instruments 
which different peoples have developed out of the original 
type. Thus certher, cithern or cittern, citole, giftern, guitar, 
sither, are all found in English as names of extant or obso- 
lete instruments developed from the czthava.} 

An ancient musical instrument of triangular shape 
with from seven to eleven strings, not unlike the 


lyre or phorminx. 

19789 Burney Hist, Afus. (ed. 2) 1. ix. 157 The recitation 
of iagedy among the Greeks. accompanied by the Cithara, 
1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. i, While yet the cithara sounds. 

Citharist (si:parist). [ad. L. citharista, a. Gr. 
«Bapioris, f. xBapa.] A player on the cithara. 

1596 Datrympce tr. Lesfe's Hist. Scot, 1. 193 The Kingis 
musitioner, called his cythariste. 1775 R. CHANDLER 77av, 
Asia Minor (1825) 1. 242 That thirty boys of good family 
be chosen to go daily in procession .. with the citharist and 
herald, to sing a hymn. 

Citharistic a. [ad. Gr. «Oaprorie-ds], of or per- 
taining to the cithara. In mod. Diets, 

+ Cittharize, v. Obs. rare—°,  [ad. L, cithari- 
sare, a, Gr. m@apiCar, f. mbdpa: cf. F, cethartser.] 

1623 Cockgran, Citharize, to play on the Harpe. 166 
in Buouxt, 1692 in Cotes, 

Citharne, -ern, -(e)ron, obs. ff. CITHERN. 

Cithareedic (sipar7-dik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 
mOapydie-ds, f. mOappdds citharist, f. «@dpa + 
doiés bard.) Pertaining to a citharist or cithara. 

1760 Stes Auc. Gk. Mus, in Phil, Trans. LI. 733 
There were also citharcedic nomi. 1853 Hickir tr. drvs- 
toph, (1872) 11. 600 Another set of songs made up of his 
cithareedic nomes. 

Cithe, obs. form of Kirn. 

Cither (si-pez). Also 7 oyther, 9 cithar. [Cf. 
F, cithare (14th c.), also mod.Ger. c7thex, zither, 
ad. L. cithara: see ety! \ 

An anglicized form of CrtHaRa, applied to the 
ancient instrument, as well as its later modifica- 
tions, the CITHERN, ZITHER, etc. 

1606 Brysketr Civ, Life 146 When Timotheus presumed 
to adde but one string to the Cyther, they banished him 
out of the citie, x89g B. Taytor Fas? I. xix. 171 The 
Cither’s smashed! For nothing more ’tis fitting. 1880 in 
Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 359 The cither during the 6th & 17th 
centuries appears to have enjoyed great favour. . The differ- 
ence between a cither and a lute is tMfat the cither has wire 
strings and is played with a plectrum, while the lute has 
catgut strings to be touched with the fingers. 

b.. attrib., as in cither-player. 

1839 Trrrtwatt Greece V1. lit. 303 A cithar-player named 
Aristonicus, 

Cither, obs. form of Cipzr. 

Cithern, cittern (sipamn, sitam). arch. 
Forms: 6 cittarn, citern, cithron, cythren, 
citharne, citheron, citherne, 6-7 citterne, 
eytern(e, 7 cittren, -on, citron, cytarin, cyt- 
tern, citerne, citheran, citthern, cythron, 
cithren, 6-9 cittern, 7-9 cithern. [App.of16the, 
Eng. formation (no corresponding form occurring 
in other langs.) and f. L, e¢¢hara, or some form of 
that word. Thename gitters, F. guiterne, had long 
been in use, and it is possible that the name cettern 
was modelled upon it, to indicate an instrument of 
the same class, considered to be more like the 
ancient cithara.} ; 

L An instrument of the guitar"kind, but strung 
with wire, and played with a plectrum or quill ; 
much used in 16-17th c. 

Commonly kept in barbers’ shops for the use of the cus. 
tomers. It had often a grotesquely-carved head; cf. 2. 

The Tyrolese form of the instrument, which has also come 
into fashion in England of late years, is commonly distin- 


guished asthe ZITHER, | 

1566 GAscoIGnEe Yocasta in Four O, Pi. (1848) 133 Noyse 
of violles; Cythren, Bandurion. ' 1367 Turprrv, EZ7¢. 
Maister Edwards- Poems 142 Now lay your -chearfull 
Cithrons downe and to Jamenting fall. 1575 Lanenam Let?. 
(2871) 59 Noow with my Gittern, and els with my Cittern, 
then at the Virgynalz. :1577 Harrison Z7g@and 1.. xv. 
(1877)1. 272 The cece, sort [of ladies]. .applie their lutes, 
citharnes, and all kind of musike.. rg9x Frorio and Frauites 
x29 He plaies also upon the cittarn. ~ 1398 Syivester Du 
Bartas u..ii. Columnes 702° Citrons, viols, cornets, flutes, 
1604 ‘T. Wricut Pass.-v. § 2. 159° Saul being possessed -: 
with.the deuil, ‘David played vpon his Citheran. x6xr 

: 2 , 7, 56 


CITIED. 


Bite x Mace. iv. 54 Dedicated with songs, and cittherns, 
and harpes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 146 (1677) An Irish 
Harp .. maketh a more resounding Sound, than a_Ban- 
dora, Orpharion, or Cittern, which have likewise Wire- 
strings. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., His Desixe, Tickling the 
citterne with his quill. 1666 Piavrorp Alnus. Delight on 
Cithrex 1 The cithren is strung with eight Wyre strings, 
which are divided into four course, to in a course. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 657 Cyterns and Gitterns .. being 
well managed .. yield pleasant soft effeminate Harmonies. 
1915-20 Pore /diad xvi. 574 [Dancing] to the .. citterns 
silver sound. -1830 James Davveley xii, A cithren or man- 
dolin, did. A citharn, 1865 SwinnunNE Pocis § Baill, 
Bali. Life 1x She held a little cithern by the strings. 1866 
Enoet Nat. Afus. viii. a84 Hanging on the wall in their 
shops was commonly a lute or a cittern. 1871 Rossetri 
Poems, Blessed Damosel xxi, Angels .. shalt sing To their 
citherns and citoles. — . 

2. Comb., as cithern-string; > cittern - head, 
used as a term of contempt, with reference to the 
grotesquely carved head of a cittern; hence + cit- 
tern-headed a. 

588 Snaxs, L.L. L. v. ii. 614 Ped. 1 will not be put out 
of countenance. Ber. Because thou hast no face. Ped. 
What isthis?_ Bor. A Citterne head. 1599 MasstNGeR, ETc. 
Old Law w. i, The heads of your instruments differ; yours 
are hogsheads, theirs cittern and gittern-heads. Bai/. 
All wooden heads. ai6z5 Fietcurr Love's Cure u. ii, 
You Cittern-head. 2638 Foro Faneées 1. ii, Thou'rt ..a 
cittern-headed gew-gaw. 

Cithole, var. of Crrox, Obs. 

+ Cithyse. Obs. [ad. L. eyiisus.] Some kind 
of clover. 

1620 Brinstey Virgil 88/3 Kine, full fed with Cithyse. 

Citicism : see Crtyorsar, 

Citied (sitid), @ [f Crry+-rp.*] Made into 
or like a city; occupied by a city or cities. 

161z Drayton Pody-old. xiii, The lothsome ayres of smoky 
cittied Townes. 2738 Tnomson Liberty 1, 305 Where city’d 
hill to hill reflected blaze. 1820 Keats Lamia 487 Friends 
or kinsfolk on the citied earth. 1865 Browninc Granzn. 
Funeral 15 A tall mountain, citied to the top. oe 

Citigrade (sitigretd), a. [f. mod.L. citigrada, 
£ L. citus swift+eradus step: cf. F. cétigrade.] 
4t. Moving swiftly; applied to a tribe of swift- 
moving spiders, C7tigvada, and sds¢. one of these. 

1845 Darwin Vay. Nat. viii. (1870) 160 A spider .. which 
in its general appearance resembled a Citigrade. 

+Citiner. Obs. Sc. and xorth dial. Forms: 
5 cyttenere, 6 cytener, citenar, citinar, 7 cit- 
tiner, citiner. [f. OF. ceéden, citett + -ER, -AR: 
cf. Sc. medicin-ar, logicin-ar, also astronom-cr, 
practition-er, etc.] = CITIZEN, 

¢14s0 Nom, in Wr.-Wiilcker 684/2 fic civis, a cyttenere. 
r§29 RASTELL Past yng Brit, (1811) 208 Smote of .. a cyte- 
ners hede called Marshall. 1835 Srawart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) I. 154 With citenaris that duelt into that toun. 1549 
Compt. Scot, Prol. 11 The citinaris of cartomat. /bid. xx. 
167 Citinaris and induellaris of ane cite. 1606 Acts Yas. 
V1 (1814) 313 The citineris of the towne of Dunkeld. @ 1652 
Brome Damoisetle u. i, Wks. 1873 I. 403, I am come. I 
keep my day you see before I am a Cittiner among you. 

Citing (seitin), o0/. sb. [f. Cire v. + -ine 1] 
Summoning ; quoting. 

1s9x Percyvat. Sp. Dict., Emplazamiento, summoning, 
citing, Citativ, “1699 tr. Dupin's Eccl, Hist. 1. 12 note, 
The Citing of any Book does not make it Canonical. 1726 
Avurre Parerg. 174 The summoning of a Person into 
Court is. .the citing or calling him before the Judge. : 

Citing, 24/.a, [fas prec. +-1ne2.] “That cites. 
2708 Motreux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 6 Ye citing, scrib- 
ling Imps of Satan ! 

Citizen (si'tizén). Forms: 4 citisein, -snin, 
-seyn(e, citesayne, -ceyn, -zeyn, citizein, 4-5 
citeseyn, -zein(e, 4-6 -sen, 5 cita-, citiesyn, 
cetisen, oytezane (Sc), -eyn, -cin, sitesyn, 
sytizin, (setsayne), 5-6 citesyn, -zen, 6 cytezyn, 
cityzen, -sen, cittesen, cytiezin, cytyzyn, 7 
cittizen, 6- citizen. [ME. citesein, etc., a. Angla- 
Fr. citeseynt, -zett, sithezein, altered form of OF. 
citeain, citchain, cilein, citeen, citien, citain, \ater 
ctteyen, ciloyent iL. type *cruilatan-wm, f. civitat- 
ent city (ch. oppidin-um,villan-um); Romanic type 
ctvtatano,-dano,whencePr. cizttadan, Sp. ciudadano, 
Pg. ciudadéo; and Pr. ciptadan, It. cittadano, now 
ctttadino, OF. céte(k)az. The intercalation of 
$ (s) in Anglo-Fr. cifesazz has not been explained : 
association with dazizainz denizen, which was often 
an equivalent term, has been suggested. 

The suggestion that s was a mistaken reading of 3, meaning 
y, on the part of a 3th or 14th c. scribe or scribes, is in 
every respect untenabl e.] : oor 

1, An inhabitant of a city or (often) of a town; 
esp. one possessing civic rights and privileges, a 
burgess or freeman of a city. : 

©3334 Guy Warw, (A.) 5503 Pe citiseins of pat cite wel 
often god bonkeden he, ¢13330 Avth. & Merl. sogo To 
London. .thai come, The citisains fair in hem nome. 1382 
Wyeutr Acts xxi, 39, Iam a man ., of Tarsus ..'a_citeseyn 
or burgeys, of acitee not unknown. ¢1400 Desty. Troy 3263 
(MS, after: 1500) Sum of the Citizens assemblit with all. 
ibid, 11879 Citasyns.. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccvi. 187 
The cytezeyns of london. ¢ 1480 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 281 
He thonckyd the cetisence of thayre fidelite, 1§12 Act 4 
Hen, VITI, c 9. § 2 Citezens of Cities and Burgeys of 
:boroughes and ‘Townes. 1986 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) .16 
The kynge {Hen, Vi.] came to London, & there was wor- 
chippfully reseved of the cittesens in whytt gownes & redile 
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whoddes. 1896 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. wv. ii-gs Pisa renowned 
for graue Citizens, @1674 Ciarenpon //ist. Reb. (1704) 
TIT. xv. 472 You, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses,’ of 
the House of Commons. a 1699 Lapy Hatkert Autobiog. 
(1875) 20° Furnished by an honest Cittisen. 1782 Cowrsr 
Gilpin i, John Gilpin was a citizen Of credit and renown, 
1848 Macautay Hist. Eng.1.352 The chiefs of the mercan- 
tile interest are’ no longer citizens. “They avoid, they 
almost contemn, municipal honours and duties. : 

b. Used also as feminine. (Cf. CrvizEness.) . 

r6og Lond. Prodigal m. i. 243, V'll have thee go like a 
citizen, in a guarded gown and a French hood. 16s§ F'ran- 
cion v1, 20 She who was the most antient of the two Citizens. 

e. A townsman, as opposed to a countryman. 

1514 Banrctay Cyt.§ Uplondyshnt, Prol., Faustus accused 
and blamed cytezyns, Amyntas blamed the rurall men 
agayne. 1845 S. Austin Raske's Hist. Ref. V1. 209 Both 
citizens and peasants are tired of it. 1860 Ruskin Jfod. 
Paint, V.1. i 4 The words ‘countryman .. villager’,. still 
signify a rude and untaught person, as opposed to the words 
‘townsman’ and ‘citizen’, | | . 

d. A civilian as distinguished from a soldier; 
in earlier times also distinguished from 2 member 
of the landed nobility or gentry. Johnson says 
‘a man of trade, not a gentleman’. 

2607 Sitaks, Cor. in. iii, 53 When he speakes not like a 
Citizen You finde him ikea Soldier. 1872 (see Crrizenuoop). 

e. With reference to the ‘heavenly city’, the 
New Jerusalem. 

1340 Hamrotr P. Conse. 8925 pis ceté of heven.. ilka 
citesayne bat wonned pare. “1§26 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) [b, Amonge y* citezyns of heuen. 1665 BoyLe Oceas. 
Reff. v. x. (1675) 338 A Citizen of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
and but a Stranger and a Sojourner here. ¥ 

2. A member of a state, an enfranchised inhabit- 
ant of a country, as opposed to an alien; in U.S., 
a person, native or naturalized, who has the privi- 
lege of voting for public offices, and is entitled 
to full protection in the exercise of private rights. 

138. Wyciir Se?. Wks. 11. 69 [He] clevede to oon of be 
citizeins of pat countre. 1838 Starkey England 46 The 
nombur of cytyzyns, in euery commynalty, Cyty, or cun- 
trey. 1633 MAasSsINGER Guardian vy. iv, To save one citi- 
zen is a greater prize Than to have killed in war ten 
enemies, 1752 Hume £ss. § Treat. (1777) I. 281 A too great 
disproportion among the citizens weakens any state, @2799 
Wasuinctonx (Webster), If the citizens of the United States 
should not be free and happy, the fault will be entirely their 
own. 1843 Peuny Cycl. XXVI, 11/1 A pledge, both to 
American citizens and foreign states. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2)V. 79 The object of our laws is to make the citizens as 
friendly and happy as possible. 1884 Giapstong in Standard 
29 Feb, a/4 A nation where every capable citizen was en- 
franchised. fod. Arrest of an American citizen. 

D. as a title, representing Fr. cifoyen, which at 
the Revolution took the place of Avonsieur. 

1795 Argus Dec. 26 Letter from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Citizen Miot. 1799 Aled. Frul. I. 155 He 
was called to the female citizen [=crfoyenne] Dangiviller, 
whom he found in a miserable situation. 2801 /bid, V. 359 
Such, Citizen Mayor, are the motives of the propositions 


which the Committee have.the honour of laying before 
you. 1837 Cartyte #7, Rev. IT 1. i, 


@. phr. Citizere of the World: one who is at 
home, and claims his rights, everywhere; 2 cos- 
mopolitan; also, Cztisert of Nature. (Cf. Cicero 
De Leg. 1. xxiii. 61 civene tolins mundi.) 

3474 Caxton Chesse 3x Helde hym bourgeysand cytezeyn 
of the world. 1625 Bacon Ess, Goodness, ete. (Arb.) 207 If 
a Man be Gracious, and Courteous to Strangers, it shewes, 
he is a Citizen of the World, 1960 Gotpss, 4itle), The 
Citizen of the World; or, Letters from a Chinese Philoso- 
pher, 1762-71 H. Watrote Vertuc's Anced. Paint. (1786) 
TL, 248 An original genius, a citizen of nature, 

8. dransf. Inhabitant, occupant, .denizen. 
men, beasts, things personified.) 


1384 Cuaucer 4. Fame 32 (Fairf. MS.) In this Region 
certeyn Duelleth many a Citezeyn Of which that seketh 
Daun Plato These ben eyryssh bestes, 1508 Fisur Ji’/s,. 
(1876) 235 Who ben the cytezyns of this regyon, truly none 
other but deuylles. x593 Straxs, Luce. 465 His hand... 
—Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall !—May feel her 
heart—poor citizen !—distress'’d Wounding itself to death. 
1603 Dexxer Grissil (1841) 5 Let's ring a hunter's peal. .in 
the ears Of our swift forest citizens. ¢2630 Drusa. oF 
Hawtu. Poems 1. xxvi, Wks, (1711) § A citizen of Thetis 
christal floods. . . 

4, adj. = Crrizenisn, city-bred. once-ztse. 

16xx Suaxs, Cyntd, wv. ii. 8, 1 am not well: But not so 


- Citizen a wanton, as To scemc to dye, ere sicke. 


5. attrit. and Comb., chiefly apposttive, as citizen- 
hing, -magistrate, -~prince, -soldicr, -sovereign ; 
also, citisen-life; citisen-like adj. 

x830 Honunouse in T. Juste S, Van de'lWeyer (1871) App. iit. 
268 He [Leopold] may do very well for a *citizen-king. 
x8g¢ Hr, Martineau Hist. Peace (2877) IL. w. xiii. 113 
All eyes were fixed on the citizen-king [Louis Philippe}. 
2874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece viii. 254 *Citizen life was 
too precious to be poured out in wrath. 1g98 Frorto, Cz#- 
tadinesco, *Citizen-like, 1847 Emerson Repr. dle, Plato 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 303. He [Socrates] affected a good many 


citizen-like tastes. 2837-9 Hattam /7ist. Lit. 1. fit. § 59 A’ 
cior 


republican government that was rapidly giving way b: 
the *citizen-prince. 843 Prescott Mexico (1850) II. 310 
The *citizen-soldiers of Villa Rica, 

‘Hence Citizen v., to address as ‘ citizen’. 


1871 Daily’ News 19 Apr. 5 Now the sentinel ‘citizens’ 
me, and I ‘citizen’ him. , : 


Citizeness (si'tizénés). [f prec. sb. + -E8s.] 
A female citizen. Chiefly'as a transl. of F. citay- 
enne of 1789, but also otherwise to emphasize’ sex. 

1996 CoLrrince in Cottle Remin. 84,1 hope and trust 


f 


(Of 


-Grovr Dict. Afus., Cttole. 


CITOLER. 


that your young citizeness is well. 1796 Monthly RewwKX, . 
369 The bleaching-troughs of the citizeness Masson. 1861, 


‘Trarrorp City § Suburb II. 10 It would not suit, uncle, _ 


for me to be a citizeness now. 1878 Mrs. Stows Poganuc 
P. xi, 96 Difficult to get any of the free democratic citizens 
orcitizenesses tocome. 

Citizenhood (sitizénhud). [f. as prec. +° 
-HOOD.] The state of being a citizen; also con- 
cretely, the body of citizens. . : 

1891 Daily News 15 Mar., What.seems to.me to be the 
real fecling of German citizenhood. /d/d, They were citi-, 
zens made soldiers by force of circumstances and longing to 
return to their citizenhood, . . 

Citizenish (sitizénif), a. [f. as prec. +-IsH.] 
Of the nature-of or relating to citizens, - . -' 

1821 Blackw. Afag. VILN. 449 The subject of the follow- 
ing extract is rather citizenish, for it is nothing more remote 
or romantic than Hornsey Wood, eminent for tea-gardens 
and trellises. .1877 Mrs. Ourenant Makers Flor. vie 155 A 
citizen citizenish in every aspect. * , 

Citizenism (sitizéniz’m). [fi as prec. +-1sx1.] 
The principle of citizenship ; Crvisy. : 

1796 Monthly Rev. XX. 534 It may amuse to see two 
emigrants accusing each other of citizenism. 

Citizenize (sitiztnsiz), v. [f. as prec. +-12F.] 

+1. To make citizen-like or town-like. Ods. - 

1893 Nasue Christ's T. (2633) 163 Be she but ciuily 
plaine, and in her apparrell cittizinizd, she is the good- 
wiues Nicce, or neere kinswoman. . 7 

2. To make a citizen, naturalize as a citizen. 

¢1811 T, Pickertne (Bartl.), Talleyrand was citizenized 
in Pennsylvania, when there in the form of an emigrant. 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 325 No man can be citizenized in 
this corner of the world. 1883 H7. Chester (Pa.) Local 
News XII. 4 Resolved that the American Indian should 
be citizenized. eae 

Citizenry (si'tizénri). col/ect. sb. [f. as prec. 

+-RyY.] Citizens or townsmen in the mass; a 
citizenry, a body of citizens. 

18r9 W. Taytor in Alonth. Mag. XLVI. 307 He... 
sided with the magistracy, not with the citizenry, 1823 
Lams Elia, Decay Beggars, Salutary checks and pauses to 
the high and rushing tide of greasy citizenry, 1858 CARLYLE . 
Fredk, Gt. (1865) V. xiu. vi. 72 A heart sincere, and intent 
only on aiming at the welfare of a Citizenry so loveworthy, 

itizenship (sitizénfip). [f as prec. +-sHrP.] 
The position or status of being a citizen, with its 
tights and_ privileges. . 

1611 CotGR., Citoyennerie, a Citizenship, the freedome of 
a Citic. a17gz Br. Horse Occas. Scrnt. 158 (T.) Our 
citizenship, as saith the apostle, is in heaven. @ 1832 Sir 
J. Sixctair Corr. 11. 13 General laws, relative to naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship. 864 Lae herman owes to Garibaldi 
in Times 21 Apr., ‘The City of London invites you to-day to 
accept the highest honour at her disposal, placing your dis-, 
tinguished name upon the list of worthies inscribed upon the 
roll of hono: citizenship. 1869 Srevey Lect. & £55, i. 5 
The Italian allies. .had not yet been admitted to the Roman 
citizenship. 388x N.‘T. (Kev. Vers.) Phil. iii, 20 Our 
citizenship [Wycuir living, 16/2 ¢. vv. conversation) is in 

eaven, “ 

Citizette. nonce-wd. [Cf Crrizeness.] A fe- 
male citizen, ‘ 

1799 Matutas Shade of A. Pofe (cd. 2) 47 note, The 
plllceopher and philosoffess, the citizen and the citizette 
[Godwin and Mary Wol tonecraft]. 

+ Citole, O¢s. exc. Hist, Forms: 4 sitol, 
sital, 4-5  sytole, citole, § cytole, cithole, 
cythole, (sotile, gytolle), 5-6 sythol(1, (sy- 
tolphe), 9 (Aist.) citole, sytol. [a. OF. céfole 
(-olle, stole, ci-, cytholle, -oile, chistole), corresp. to 
Pr. and OSp. ¢ffola, MHG. sitée; app. a deriv. 
of L. cithara (citara), with diminutive ending; 
but its history requires further investigation. (As 
a living word it was accented cétole; it has been 
made ¢7fo'le by modern writers after OF. or It.) 

‘Derivation f, L.cis¢ta, wooden box, is out of the question ; 
but the occasional F. mis-spelling céstfole may possibly in- , 
dicate a * popular ctymology’ associating it with that word.] 

A stringed instrument of music much mentioned 
in 13-15th ¢.; originally the samc as the c7/hav‘a, 
though the medieval name may have been given 
to a special form: see quots, 1879-80. J 

cx325 Z£. FE. Addit, P. &. 91 Sytole stryng & gyternere, 
€3386 Cuaucer Jnt's 7. trot A citole [1 MS, cythole] in 
hire right hond hadde sche. 388 Wycuir Brdle 2 Sam, vi. 
§ Harpis and sitols, and tympans [Vulg. citharis, et Lyris, 
ct byutpanis; x6th c. vv. psalteries]. cx400 Destr. Troy 
3435 With synging, & solas, and sitals amonge. ¢ x4x0 Siz" 
Cleges 102 Harpis, luttis, and getarnys, A sotile, & sawtre. 
pa Lybeaus Disc. 132 With sytole, sautrye yn same, , 

arpey fydele and crouthe, 1480 Caxton Outd'’s Met, xu. 
xvi, Harpes, sawterycs, rootes, gytolles [? sytolles}, timbres, 
symphones, rgoz Dovcas Pal, Fon, 1. xii, Sytholl, psalt- 
trie, and voices sweit as bell. : Re wy Fs 

mod, 1823 tr. Sismondi’s Lit, Eur. (1846) I. v.°128 To 
play on the citole and mandore, 1871 Rossetr Poems, 
Blessed Damosel xxi, Angels meeting us shall sing To their. 
citherns and citoles, 1879 Staiwer Afusic of Bible 5x The 
‘old citole .. seems only to have differed from the sawtry in 
that its strings were twanged with the finger-ends. 1880 
This word, used by poets in 
the 13th, 14th, and rstlr centuries, .is supposed to mean the 
small box-shaped psaltery, sometimes depicted in MSS. 

+ Citole, v. Obs. [n. OF. citole-1, £. citole.] 
To play on the citole. ; =, 

¢1300 K, Alis. 1043 Sytolyng, and ek harpyng. ‘ 

t-Citoler. Ods. Also 5 ‘seteler, cytolerer. 
[a. OF. cztolere, accus, eztolents, £, citoler: see prec.] 
A player on.the citole. : 


1. fii, Round. 


CITR-. 


3327-97 Househ. Edw. FIT in Housch. Ord.(1790) 4 Myne 
strelles—Citolers; 1. ¢1420 Auturs of Arth, xxvii, So come 
in a seteler; with a symbale. ¢14s0 Nominale in Wr.e 
Wiilcker 697/10 Hic citofator, a cytolerer. 


Citr-, citro-, £ L. citr-us citron, used as - 


combining form of cééric and its derivatives; as 
Citracomic a. [see Aconlo], in Cééraconic acid, 
C;.H,O,, an acid isomeric with itaconic and 
mesaconic acids, obtained in a crystalline form.in 


: the distillation of citric acid. Also called gyro- 


citric acid. Its salts are Citraconates.. - Citra- 
conic anhydride, C;H,O,.. Citraconte chloride, 
C;TyO,Ch. Citvaconic ether, CyHy, Oy. Ci'tra- 
mide, an amide of citric acid.’ Citrene [see -ENE], 
aliquid hydrocarbon, Cyy Hy¢; of the terpene series, 
existing in the essential ‘oils of lemon, orange, 
bergamot, neroli, etc.: also known as /Zinoneue, 
Also used as a general term to include all hydro- 
carbons having the same formula and similar pro- 
perties, Citrin or Citrogly‘cerin, a citrate of 
glyceryl, obtained by heating citric acid with excess 
of glycerin. Citroma‘lic a., composed of citric 
and malic acids; citvomalic acid, C, H, O,, a di- 
basic acid. Ci‘tronyl, a name applied to one of 
the constituents of oil of lemons; also to Citryl, 
C,H50,4, the triatomic radical of citric atid. 
Citro-tarta’ric acid, C; H, O,; its salts are 
Citro-tartrates, 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chent. 1. 993 Citraconate of Ethyl, 
ox Cttyacouic Ether. .is a colourless, bitter, somewhat aro- 
matic liquid, x8.. — Fownes’ Chem. 73 (a) Terpenes or 
pinenes, boiling point 156°-160°, (b) citrenes, boiling point 
1749-176°. Ibid, (1873) 726 Itaconic, and Citraconic acid 
are produced by the action of heat on citric acid. 

Citra- (sitrh), prefix [L. ctira adv, and prep., 
on this side (of), properly ablative fem. of citer 
adj., ‘hither 7], as in Ci-tracauca’sian @., on this 
side of the Caucasus; Citramontane a@., on this 
side of the mountains (opp. to stramontane, q.v.). 
‘(Rarely used, C1s- being more usual.) 

18 at. Rev, July 189 This citramontane bibliolatry.. 
rivals the ultramontane ecclesiolatry. 1888 Scottish Leader 
zo Mar. 4 The whole Citracaucasian portion of Russia. 

Citral, var. of Cirrui, Ods. 

Citrate (si'tret). Chem. Also 8 -at. [f. Crm- 
ety rel A fon a eine aaie- i . 

BS AAD, ai. 5 tL0S. 1. 6 
peed ea By the Secneee mineral acids Sy ras 
Tuomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 430 Citric acid combines with 
the alkalies..and formscitrates. 1840 Henry Liem, Chent, 
II. s2g Citrate of soda is a very soluble salt. 

Citrean (sitré3n), a. [f. L. cétre-as +-an.] 

1, Of or pertaining to the citrus-tree (Crmmus 2); 

made of citrus-wood, 
: 3616-6x Hotyoay Persins Sat. 1.295 Whatsoe’re on citrean 
beds is writ. 1833 Lanvor Wks. (1853) II. 246 The Romans 
will repose at citrean tables forages. 3834 Lytron Powspeii 
the table of citrean wood, 

2. ‘Which hath the colour of a Citron, yellow- 
colour, of or belonging to a Citron’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). Obs. 

Citven, obs. form of Citron. 

Citreous (si'triss), a. [£. L. cdtre-ues pertaining 
to the céérus +-ous.] Lemon-coloured, citrine. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. . 

Citric (sittrik), a. Chen. [f. L. cétr-us citron- 
tree +-10.]' Derived from the citron; as in Citric 


‘acid; a colourless inodorous acid (C,H, Or), of 


a very sharp taste, found in the juice of oranges, 
lemons, limes, citrons, and many other fruits. 
Cttric ether ; the citrate of ethyl. 

1800 Med, Frud. 1.72, 2823 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chen. 
2814) 107 The citric acid is the peculinr acid existing in the 
ice of lemons and oranges. 1863-72 Watts Dict, Cheuz. 

6 995 Citric acid.has a strong, but pleasant, acidity, in 

hich respect ‘it differs from tartarie acid. Jdid. I. 1001 
Citric ether is .. an oily, yellowish, ‘transparent liquid, with 
an odour resembling olive oil. : 

Citril (sitril).. Now only in comb. citril-finch. 
[app. shortened from It. eétrinella, dim. of citrina 
citrine-coloured (bird).]. An Italian singing bird 
(Fringilla Citrinella) with a yellow breast. 

3688 R. Hopmr Armoury . 242/2 The Citrill or Citrinella 
eshath.. black Claws, 2783 Cuansens Cycl.Suip., Citril 
+:anamé given by many to the citrinella, or'verzellino, 2 
bird common ‘in Italy, ‘and'kept in cages for its beauty 
gud. fine notes. , 1838 Penny Cyc. X. 483/2 The Citril 

Finch: : . Par. 

“+ Citrinade. Ods. rave—'. App. some’ kind 
of cosmetic, 

~ 61430 Lypa: Bochas {1554) 1. xx, 36a, If their colour out- 
ward apeire nought With wind or sunne which should them 
stein or fade. .they use Citvinade, adic Be tee. 

_ tCitvination (sitrind-fon). 4/4: Obs. [ad. 
ined.Lcttrindtion-em, implying a vb. *citrinare, 
f. *citsinus.Crrnine,] * The turning of a substance 
yellow, . looked. upon, as indicating the state of. 
“perfection or complete digestion... ae 

£4386 Citauctr Chaz, Yeu. Prot. § 7,263 Of ourésilver 
citrinacioun. 1497 Norton Ord, Alek. in Ashm. (1652) 39 
In’ Malgams, in Blanchers and Citrinacions. ~ 1599 ‘THyNNE- 
Animady,, 38 ‘ Citrinatione’, -perfecte- digestione,. or“the 
coolor provinge the philosophers stoone. broughte almoste 
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to the heigh[t]e of his perfectione. ¢x64g Hower Let? 

+ Vie xii, By Heterogeneous and Sophistical Citrmations. 

Citrine, (si'trin), ¢. and sb. Also 5 eytryn(e, 
citryn(e, sitryne, 7 setryne. fa. F. citrin, f. L. 
type *cztrtu-us, £. citrus. Cf. It. cttrino, etc.] 

_ An adj, Having the light yellow or greenish- 
ellow colour of a lemon or citron; lemon-co- 
oured. Citrine ointment: the common name for 
the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 

©1386 Cuaucer Knt's 7. 2167 His eyen were cytryne. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. x. (r495) 95 The skynne 
is yelowe other citrine. 1933 Exyor Cost: FTelthe (1541) 

a, Citrine or yelowe choler.  x605 Tina Quersit. 11. 172 

‘he wood aloes and citrine or yeallow sanders. 1876 Har- 
LEY Mat, Med. 285 Citrine ointment is..much used. 1879 
L, Wincriern My Lords of Strague Il. v. 120 Dense, 
slippery citrine hair. 

B. sb. 1. Citrine colour. 

1879 Cassell's Fechu. Educ, TV. 182/2 Orange and green 
produce citrine. 1884 Girl's Own Mag. 8 Mar. 354/1 The 
tertiary colours, olive, citrine, and russet. 

2. Min. A glassy variety of quartz having a 
wine-yellow colour ; also called false topaz. 

xr748 Str J. Hitt Hist, Fossids 180 Our Jewellers have 
learnt from the French and Italians..to call it Citrine. 
1794 Kirwan Ain. (ed. 2) ¥. 24x Pale yellow [quartz], 
otherwise called Citrine. 1840 Browninc Sordello vi. 448 
Cool citrine-crystals. : ; 7a 

So} Citrineness, quality or state of being citrine 
or lemon-yellow. ‘ Citxinity, Alch. [F. cttrin- 
até, med.L. cétrindias], = prec. + Citrinize v., 
Alch.,, to render citrine. 

1528 Paynet Salerne's Regint. Biij b, Vnnaturall coler,is 
the fome of blud, whose coler is ruddy and clere, that is, 
citrine, in the laste degree of citrines. 1678 R. R{usseLi] 
tr, Geber ul, Un 1. iv. 149 Citrinity or Yellownessis..a deter- 
minate Proportion of Whiteand Red. /did, u.1. m1. xii, 80 
Which citrinizeth (or Colours) it with good Yellowness. 

+ Citrinel. Ods. [ad. mod.L. and It. cétrinella.] 
The citril-finch, /yingilla Citrinella. 

x655 Movuret & Bexnet_ Health's Improv. (+746) 188 
Citrinels or Straw-coloured F'inshes be very small Birds. 

Citrinows (si‘trines), a. [f.L. *ci¢ri-us + -ous.] 
Citrine, lemon-coloured. 

1866 in Sycas. Bot. 88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Citro-: see Crrr-. 

Citron (sittren), Also 5 citren, 6 citrone, 
cidron, 6-7 cytron, 7 citrion, cittron. [a. F. 
citrow citron, lemon, ad, It. cétrone, cedroné aug- 
mentative of L. type *citrum ; cf. L. citrus citron- 
tree, citrewm (malum) citron; also Gr. slrpov 
citron: see CIrRus.J : 

1. An ovate acid juicy tree-fruit with a pale 
yellow rind. Formerly the name included the 
Leaon, and perhaps the Lam, as well as the fruit 
to which it is now restricted, which is larger, less 
acid, and has a thicker rind than the lemon: 

(In Fr. this Fruit is called cédvat; while citron and 
4imon are varieties of the lemon, It. Zimoue.) 

&, 1530 Patscr. Citron frute, citvon. 1855 Epun 
Decades W. Ind. 1. tx. (Arb,) 131 The kynde of citrons 
which are commonly cauled limones. 

b. 315977 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 91 The Citron, 
called the Median, the Persian, and the Assirian Apple. 
rggx Percyvary Sp. Dict., Cidral, a tree of cidrons. x603 
Timm. Quersit, 1, xiii. 62 Oranges, citrons, and lemons. 
16rx Corr. s.v. Adam, The, Assyrian Citron, (round, 
and twice as big, as a big Orange), 1620 Venner Via 
Recta vi. 96 The Citron is like in nature to the Lymon, 
x65 Mourer & Benner Heatii Improv. 201 As ripe 
Citrons in Spaine do nourish Spaniards, so preserved Citrons 
may _no less nourish us. 1870 Yeats Wat. Hist. Com, 
179 The citron itself is not eaten, but the thick rind is much 
used as a preserve, 

2. The tree Cttrus Medica, which bears this fruit. 
(Formerly including the Lemon C. Limonum, 
and Sweet Lime C. Limetia, which most botanists 
consider .to be established varieties that have arisen 
under cultivation from the typical species.) 

‘The citron tree is of oriental origin, and was brought to 
Rome from Media about the beginning of the Christian 
era, though according to Gallesio it was not established 
there before the grdor 4thc. It is now widely cultivated 
in warm temperate and sub-tropical regions, 
+1530 Patscr. 205/2 Citron tree, cétronnicr, 1664 EvELYN 
Kal, Hort. (x729) 227 Inthe Conservatory..Citron, Vernal 
Cyclamen, ete. r18g0 W. Irvine Ilahomet’s Success. v. 
(z853) 20 The Citron .. perfumes the air for many miles 
round the city. 1873-4 Dixon Trvo Queens vu. vii, Where 
the citron is in bloom and fruit the w! year round. 

3: The pale yellow or greenish yellow colour of 
the rind of a citron (or lemon); = CrtRnve B. 1. 

1610 B, Jonson Aéch. u. it, Your generall colours. .Of the 
palecitron, etc. 1835 SaeDLey Occult Sc. 308 White mixed 
with citron. . 7 

4. The wood of the African Citrus-tree of the 
ancients: see Cirrus 2. Also attrib, Obs. 
1656-Cowrry Davideis wi. ‘Wks; 1710' II. gor Beds of 
Lybian Citron, x267x Mitton P; #. 1. x1§ .Gorgeous 
feasts. On-Cittron tables, or* Atlantic stone. 1740 Dyer 
Ruins Rome 492 The citron board, the bowl emboss’d with 


gems. . 

+5. Short for citron-water: see 7. Obs. - 

1711 SteeLe Spect. No. 79 » 8 A Glass of Wine, or 2 
‘Drachm of Citron. 1735 Pore Zp. Lady 64-Now drinking 
a a his Grace and Chartres. ~ * 

a "20. 
Citron Bottle, under the pretence of devotion. | - 


= < rar 22% ay 


1718 Freethinker No. 70. 103 She retires to her 


CITY. 


6. Aden. = Crprine B. 2. 

1838 Feucurwancer Gems (1859) 261 Citron .. yell 
quartz, Scotch pebble. i cad 

7, attrib. and Comb., as citron bower, grove, pud- 
ding, shadow, tree; citron-coloured, -hued, yellow, 
adjs.; { citron-water, a liquor made from brandy 
flavoured with citron- or lemon-peel; citron-wood, 
the wood of the citron-tree; also, that of the 
African Citrits of the ancients (see 4); and of a 
West Indian tree, considered by Guibourt to be 
Xanthoxylon emarginatunt 

1814 Sourney Roderick v, Many a sunny hamlet.. Whose 
*citron bowers were once the abode of peace. 1658 J. 
Rowtann dfoufe''s Theat. Lus. 926 The “citron coloured 
greater Wasps. 2667 Mitton P. L. v. 22 How blows the 
*Citron Grove. 1430 Lypa. Chron. Troy w. xxxiv, Men.. 
longe and lene Consumpt, sklendre, browne and *citren 
hewed, 1769 Mrs. RarrAtp Zug. Househpy. (1778) 177 
Little *Citron Puddings. 1830 Tennyson Recollect. Arad, 
Nes. it, My mally, -clove The *citron-shadows in the blue. 
giz tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs I. 204 Of a *Citron Smell. 
162 Turner Herbal 1. 49, The *Citron tre .. bryngeth 
furth fruite all tymes of the yeare. r7ra-r4 Pore Kage 
Lock 1. 69 [Could] Like *Citron-waters matrons’ cheeks in- 
flame. 1750 Coventry Porpey Litt. . vi. (1785) 62/1 
The lady .. took refuge in citron waters. 1712 tr. Pomet’s 
fist. Drugs 1, 61 B, The *Citron-Wood, which the Ameri- 
cans cal! Candle-Wood, because it Ft 2 Lustre or Bright- 
ness in cutting, and serves them for Lights; is the Trunk 
of a large thick Tree, that grows very common in the 
Leeward Islands, ¢1878 O.tford Bible.Helps 123 The 
‘thyine-wood’” of Rev. xviii, “12 was called citron-wood 
by the Romans, 

Citron, obs. form of CITHERN. 

+ Citroned, gf’. z. Drunk with citron-water. 

1754 Younc Centaur vi. Wks. (1757) 1V. 251 These gor: 
gons, furies, harpies .. genevaed or citroned. 

Citronize, v. Alch. intr. To become of a citron 
or yellow colour (cf, Crrrinize). 

z6xo B. Jonson Ach. ut. ii. 136 Ten dayes hence He will 
be siluer potate; then, three dayes, Before he citronise. 

+Citrul. Ods. Also 5 citrulle, 6-8 citrull, 
y eitral. [a. F. cétroucile, OF. 13th ¢. cétrole, in 
Berry citrudle\ Littré), ad. It. cé¢réiuolo, med.L. cttro- 
lees, -eellats, dim. from *ettro, L. cftrus citron, so 
called from the colour.] The Water-Melon (Cu- 
cumis Citrullus}; also applied (both in French 
and English) to the aap kin (Cucurbita Pepo). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RX. xix, lii. (1495) 893 Gourdes, 
Citrulles, Melones. 1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 58a, 
The greate foure colde sedes, that is to saye, of gourdes, 
cucumbers, melones, and citruls. 62x Coter., Cefronille, 
a Citrull: a Citrull cowcumber or Turkish gourd : a kind of 
melon, in colour and forme resembling a Citron. 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint. Compt. Gard. I. 192 Citrulls or or- 
sey Pompions, Pumpions, or Pumkins, and Potirons, or 
flat Pumpions, as every body knows, are the biggest pro- 
ductions the Earth brings forth in our Climates. 1736 
Baitey Househ. Dict. 119 Citruls boil’d .. till the water be- 
comes clammy. 1755 Jounson, Citrui, the same with 
pumpion, so named from its yellow colour. 

|| Citrus (sittrés). Bot. [L.: cf. Gr. arpéa, 
kirpiov citron-tree, xivpoy citron. Prob. ultimately 
of Eastern origin, the citron being described by 
Theophrastus as growing in Media, whence also 
the name piAov pydiecy Median apple, and the 
specific name Czfris Médica.} 

. The Latin name of the citron-tree, now used 
as the name of the genus which includes the citron, 
lemon, lime, orange, shaddock, and their many 
varieties, 

It is still a question how many of these are specifically 
distinct. Lindley-inclined to consider the whole as long- 
established varieties of the citron Citrus Medica, Hooker 
reckons about 5 good species, viz. C. AZedica citron (with 
C. Limontune lemon, and C, Limetta sweet lime, as varieties 
or sub-species), C. Aurantinm orange, C. decumana shad- 
dock, and two others, The native region of these appears 
to be northern India, esp. about the eastern end of the 
Himalayas, The earliest known in the west was the citron, 
cultivated by the gthe. B.c, in Western Asia, whence it was 
obtained by the ancient Greeks and Romans. The orange 
and lemon were found in India by the Arabs, and by them 
carried westward, reaching Southern Europe about the 
t2th or 13th ¢. 

1882 Harper's Mag. Dec. 59/2 Lands suitable for the cul- 
tivation ofthe citrus fruits, 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 804 
Citrus fruits do not flourish in this belt. 1885 Lavy Brassey 
The Trades 139 The orange, lemon, shaddock, pomelo, and 
every core of citrus, were weighed down by their 
own gorien ruit. 2 

2. The name by which the Romans knew an 
African tree, probably Caldtris dees ped the 
fragrant wood of which was highly prized for 
making furniture. 

2865 Dauseny Trees Axe. 40. 


” Clttadel(1, obs. form of CrraDEL. 


Citte, -le, obs. forms of City. 

Citterach, obs. form of CeTERAoH, scale-fern, 
- Cittern, cittren, -on: see CrrHERN. 

City (siti). Forms: 3-6 cyte, cite, (3 scite), 4 
coty, 4-5 oytee, site, 4-6 citee, cete, 5 cetie, sete, 
5-7 citle, 6 cittie, citte; cytte, syttey, sittey ; 
also Se, clete, cyeté, scitie, 6-7 citty, (7 chitty), 
6- city. [ME. cite, a. OF. cété, earlier cé¢ed, corresp. 
to Pr. cipiat, It. céttd, earlier citfade, Romanic 
*civ' tade tL. civitat-ent. By another Plomee pro- 

: 6-2 


CITY. 


cess the Romanic type gave Pr. and Cat. ciutat,’ 


Sp. ciudad, Pg. cidade. L. civitas, -tétem was sb. 
of state or condition f. czwds citizen: its primary 
sense was therefore ‘citizenship’; thence .con- 


cretely ‘the body of citizens, the community’; 


only in later times was the word taken as = zrbs, 
the town or place occupied by’ the community. 
The historical relation between the Roman civitas 
and c¢fvis was thus the reverse of that between our 
city and cttizer, which however is that of the Gr. 
médts and qodirns.] ~ 

The name civifas was applied by the Romans to each of 
the independent states or tribes of Gaul}; in later times it 
adhered to the chief town of each of these states, which 
usually became afterwards the seat of civil government 
and of episcopal authority. Though there were civifates in 
Britain also in Roman times, the word was not adopted b 
the Angles and Saxons, who applied the name dur/ to all 

“towns alike, In later times cévztas may be found as a Latin 
equivalent of Sr, and, in Domesday, it is frequently ap- 
plied to the larger and more important dyr23, Burnes, or 
doroughs, which were the centres of districts, and had in 
some cases municipal autonomy, and thus corresponded in 
character to the eé#és of France. Asan English word, cé#d 
is found early in the r3th c., applied, both to foreign, and 
articularly ancient cities, where it is probably due to trans- 
ation from Latin or French, and also to important English 
boroughs, such as London and Lincoln. Under the Norman 
kings, the episcopal sees, which were formerly often esta- 
blished in villages, began to be removed to the chief borough 
or ‘city’ of the diocese, as in France; and as the bishops 
thus went to the cities, there grew up a notion of identifi- 
cation between ‘city’ and ‘cathedral town’; which was 
confirmed and legally countenanced when, on the establish- 
ment of the new bishoprics by Henry VIII, the boroughs 
in which they were set up were created ‘cities’, The 
same title has been conferred on all (or nearly all) the 
places to which new bishoprics have been assigned in the 
zothc. Historians and legal antiquaries have, however, 
always pointed out that there is no necessary connexion of 
‘city’ with ‘cathedral town’, and in recent times the style 
and rank of ‘city’ have begun to be conferred by royal 
authority on a and important boroughs which are not 
episcopal seats, Birmingham being the first so distinguished 
in England. (See Freeman in Afacmillan’s Mag., May 1889.) 

In Scotland, the style of c/vitas appears to have been in- 
troduced from England, after the association of the word 
with the episcopal seats. Here, it appears to have had no 
relation to the size, civil importance, or municipal standing 
of the place, but was freely applied in charters from the 
time of David I (12th c.) to every bishop's seat, even when 
a mere hamlet; it was only at much Jater dates that some 
of these civitates attained sufficient importance to be 
raised to the rank of burghs, while others remained villages. 
In later times, perh. not before the Reformation, civitas is 
found applied to Perth and Edinburgh, which were not 
episcopal seats, but ancient royal burghs, and seats of 
royalty, The vernacular form ‘city’ is found in the rsth c. 
applied to some of the burghs which were crvitates, and it 
poy came to be commonly used of certain of the 
larger of these, notably Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. In this sense, the ge burgh of Dundee was 
also created a ‘city’ by Royal Charter in 1889. Some 
of the other burghs which were formerly bishop’s seats, 
or can show czvitas in their early charters, have in recent 
times claimed or assumed the style of ‘city’, though not 
generally so regarded, 

The history of the word in Ireland is somewhat parallel. 
Probably all or most of the places having bishops have 
been styled on some occasion cévttas; but some of these 
are mere hamlets, and the term ‘city’ js currently applied 
only to a few of them which are ancient and important 
boroughs. Thom’s Directory applies it to Dublin, Cork, 
Londonderry, Limerick (‘ ay of the violated treaty’), 
Kilkenny, and Waterford; also to Armagh and Cashel, 
but not to Tuam or Galway (though the latter is often 
called ‘the City of the Tribes’), Belfast was, in 1888, 
created a ‘city’ by Royal Letters Patent. 

_ In other lands now or formerly under British rule, ‘city’ 
is used sometimes more loosely, but often with more exact 
legal definition than in England. In North America it 
usually connotes municipal autonomy or organization of 
a more complete or higher kind than ‘town’. See 2d, e. 
Tn India it is applied titularly to the three Presidency 
capitals, and to all peat towns of historic importance or 
note, as the seats of dynasties, etc, e.g, Benares, Delhi, 
Agra, Lucknow, Indore, Peshawur, etc, 

- The distinction is unknown to other Teutonic and (now) 
also to Romanic languages: Ger. stad?, I, ville, It. citta, 
Sp. eiudade, etc., translate both town and city. 

I. +1. orig. A town or other inhabited place. 
Not a native designation, but app. at first a some- 
what grandiose title, used instead of the OL. dux/, 
Bonoues. Frequently applied (after cévitas of the 
Vulgate =éas of N. T. & LXX.) to places men- 
tioned in the Bible which were really mere villages, 
e.g. Nazareth, Nain, Bethlehem ; here, as a literal- 
ism of translation, it still stands in Bible ver- 
sions. ; 

The earlier Wyclifite version had regularly 4:73 fous, 
borow tour; for this the later version (Purvey’s) substituted 
citee. Only in Esther ix. 19 do we find dorow townes, and 
in Gen. xiil. x2 Zownes retained. 

@ia2z5 Arc. R. 228 Pe tur nis nout asailed, ne be castel, 
ne pe cite hwon heo beod biwunnen, e¢zzyo Gen. § Ex. 
aS, Memphin Sat riche cite. ¢xzgo Keutish Serm. in 
07 E, Mise. 26 be cite of bethleem. @1340 Hamroue Psalter 
xvi. 12 Fforthkastand me out of be cite, 1388 Wrycur 
Deut. xii, 21 Thou schalt ete in thi citecs [x382 burztouns). 
— Joshua vii, 2 The citee {x382 burgtown] Bethel. 1535 

. Srewart Cron. Scot. 11. 293 All the laif that duelt into that 
schire, With euerie scitie that wes neir besyde, 1612 Binte 


Luke vii. 11 He went into a citie called Nain. 
2. spec. A title ranking above that of ‘town’. 
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a. used vaguely, or of ancient or foreign places of 
note, as capitals, or the like. Sete 

61380 Sir ferumb. 283 Be it castel, burgh, outher Cite. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 486 ‘The erthe 
is aournyd wyth so many grete cytees and borughes. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. xxv. 93 (Harl. MS.) Plebeius was Emperoure 
Regning in the cete of Rome. 148 Caxton Afyrr. 1. iv. 
68 An yle named Probane wherin ben founded ten cytees 
and plenteof other townes. 1535 Coverpate Haé, ii. 12 Wo 
vnto him, y* buyldeth x towne with bloude, and mayn- 
teneth y® cite with varightuousnes [so Bps’. Bible and x6zx : 
Wrceur citee.. cytee]. 1555 Fardle Iacions Pref. 10 OF 
Tounes, thei made cities, and of villages, ‘Tounes. 1568 
Biste (Bishops’) x Sam. xxvii. 5 Let them geue me a place 
in some towne in the countrey. .for why shouldethy seruant 
dwel in the head citie of the kingdome. rg9z Suaxs. t 
Hen. VI, 1. iii. 45 Look on fertile France, And see the 
Cities and the Townes defac't. 2610 Houanp Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 69 The delightsome pleasures of Rome-citie. 
1709. Berxerey Ess, Vision § 109 Many houses go to the 
making of one city. 1777 Ropertson Hist. Amer. v, They 
saw a lake. encompassed with large towns, and discovered 
thecapital city [Mexico] rising upon an island in the middle. 
1844 Kinctake Zothex xviii, Cairo and Plague! During 
the whole time of my stay the Plague was master of the 
city. 1860 Hawrnorne #7. & Jt, Fruls, 11. 302 A city in 
size and social advantages; quite so, indeed, if eighty 
thousand people make a city, 1871 Rusnin Mfunera Pulv. 
iad Pref. 8 The city of Paris .. supposed itself. infinitely 
richer, 


b. In England (see the historical sketch above). 
The title appears to be properly relative to ‘town’, not to 
‘borough’. ‘Cities' and ‘towns’, possessing a municipal 
corporation and local autonomy, are alike ‘boroughs’, 
though those boroughs which are also cities may take pre- 
cedence of those which are not. 

¢1300 Beket 1129 He wende fram Gra[nt]ham 3 fyve and 
tuenti myle also To the cite of Lincolne. 1377 Lanct. P. P/. 
B. Prol. 160, I haue ysein segges, quod he, in pe cite of lon- 
don Beren bijesful brizte. 1393 Zoid. C. 1.177 Ich haue yseic 
grete syres in Cytees and in tounes. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 27 A bretherhode of barbres in be site of Norwyche. 
1473 Warkw. Chrvon, 2 And graunted to many cyteis and 
tounes new fraunschesses. 1552-3 Luv. Ch. Goods Staffs. in 
Ann, Lichfield IV. 68 Solde by the bayles and cominalte 
of the sayd syttcy of Lychefeld. 164x Zermes de la Ley 
60 That place is commonly called Civitas, which hath a 
Bishop. Yet Master Crompton in his Fuvisdictions, where 
he reckoneth up all the Cities, leaveth out Elie, although it 
hath a Bishop and a Cathedral Church, and putteth in 
Westminster, notwithstanding that now it bath no Bishop. 
1724 Fortescur-ALanp Fortescue's Abs, & Lim. Alon. 65 
note, My Lord Coke’s Observation, that every City is, or 
was, 2 Bishop's See, is not very exact; for Leicester which 
is called there a City, never had a Bishop; nor had Glou- 
cester at that time any Bishop, tho’ it is called a City in 
Domesday-book. 1889 Freeman in Macw. Alag. May 29 
A little time back .. Birmingham and Dundee, hitherto 
merely boroughs, were raised to the rank ofcities. bid. 30 
A city does not scem to have any rights or powers a$ a city 
which are not equally shared by every corporate town. 

¢. In Scotland and Ireland (see the historical 
sketch above). 

1454 (18 Dec.) Muntmenta Fr. Pred. de Glasgn. 32 (Maitl. 
Cl.) 176 Johne Steuart, the first provest that wes in the 
Cite of Glasgow. 2477, (27 Jan.) Reg. Efpisc. Glasg. No. 
453 Hed Court of the Burgh and Cite of Glasgow. 1882 
Acts Part, Se. 29 Nov. cap. 60 (18..) III. 239 The provest, 
baillies, counsall, and communitie of the cietie of Sanctan- 
drois. /ééd. 24 Oct. raz Jas. VE (1597) Barronnes alsweil 
within Regalitic as Royaltie, and their Baillies to Land- 
wart, and the Provestes and Baillies of all Burrowes and 
Cities. 2824 Scorr Waverley xxxix, He approached the 
ancient palace of Holyrood, without having entered the 
walls of the city, 188 — J, AL Perth i, ‘The city was 
often the residence of our monarchs. .although they had no 
palace at Perth. /ééd. vii, ‘he citizens of the town, or, as 
they Joved better to call it, the Fair City of Perth. 1840 
Lever H. Lorreguer i, We were dined by the citizens of 
Cork ..a harder drinking set of ee no city need 
boast. 1884 Grapstoxe in Standard 29 Feb. 2/4 These 
works were within the precincts of the city of Glasgow, ber 
Crown Charter, Dundee, We. ordain. .that our said Burgh 
of Dundcce shall henceforth and forever hereafter be a City, 
and shall be calied and styled the City of Dundee, and 
shall have all such rank, liberties, privileges, and immuni- 
ties as are incitlent to a City. — Resol. of Town Council 
Dundee 5, That the Chief Magistrate of the City shall 
hemaltas resume and assume the style and title of Lord 

rovost. . 


d. in YS.: ‘A town or collective body of in- 
habitants incorporated and governed by a mayor 
and aldermen’ (Webster) ; but applied, in the 
newer States, much more loosely (see quots.), and 
often given in anticipation. . 

The legal characteristics of a city vary in different states, 
In some, e.g. Iowa, there are ‘cities of the first class’ with 
above 15,000 inhabitants, ‘cities of the second class’ with 
above 2,000, and ‘incorporated towns’, differing respec- 


* tively in the complexity of their municipal organization, 


division into wards, and extent of municipal powers. 

1843 Marrvat AL, Violet xxxii, It is strange that the 
name of city should be given to an unfinished log-house, 
but such is the case in Texas! every individual possessing 
three hundred acres of land, calls his lot a city. 1867 Dixon 
New Amer: 1. 36 In a couple of hours. .we are at Junction 
City; a city of six wooden shanties where we alight. - b/d. 
xi, 125 At the head of these rolling prairies stands Denver, 
City of the Plains. A few months ago (time runs swiftly in 
these western towns) Denver was a wifeless city. 1882 
Freeman in Longnt, Afag. I, 89 In America a ‘city’ means 
what we should call a corporate town or municipal borough. 
1883 J. Lawrence Si/verland 68 (Hoppe) We reached Alta 
city—all mining camps are cities Perebouts , 1887. J. 
Macy (Iowa) Our Governmt, 51 The characteristic officers 
of a city, are a mayor, councilmen, police judges, and a 
marshall. fod. On a visit to New York city. 


_ holy citee. 


CITY. 


e. In the dominion of Canada: a municipality 
of the highest class. 

WVariously used in different provinces. In Ontario, a 
village, on its population exceeding 2,000, has a right to 
be made a ‘town’, with Mayor and Councillors; a town, on 
reaching 15,000, has a right to be erected into a ‘city’, 
whereby it is separated from the jurisdiction of the County 
Council, and has a Mayor and Aldermen (instead of Coun- 
cillors);_ but towns of smaller population have also been 
erected into cities, by special acts of the legislature. In 
Quebec ‘town’ (= F. ezé/e) is the normal title for a place * 
with municipal autonomy, but six places have been in- 
corporated by the legislature as ‘cities’, and have Alder- 
men, in addition to their Mayor and Councillors. “In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the term appears to be titular, 
and conferred by special charter. In Manitoba it does not 
exist, ‘town’ (= F. wile) being alone recognized. In 
British Columbia, on the other hand, there are no ‘towns’, 
only ‘city’ and ‘township or district’ being legally recog- 
nized, the former yaving a Mayor, the latter a Reeve. 

1876 Statutes of Quebec 38 Vict. ¢. 76 § 5 There shall 
be elected .. four competent persons whe shall be called .. 
aldermen of the city of Three Rivers. 1881 S/at. Br. 
Columbia c.16 § 10 In every municipality being a city a 
Mayor shall be elected, and in every municipality being 
a township or district a Reeve shall be elected. 2887 Re- 
vised Stat. of Ontario c. 184 § 19 In case it appears by the 
census retums .. that a town contains over 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, the town may be erected inioacity. Zéid. § 68 The 
council of every city shail consist of the Mayor. .and three 
aldermen for every ward. ees 

£. City of Refuge, in the Mosaic dispensation, 
a walled town set apart for the protection of those 
who had accidentally committed manslaughter. 
oly City, Jerusalem, esp. in connexion with pil- 
gtims and crusaders. Aternal City, City of the 
Seven Hills, Rome: so with many similar epithets, 
for which see their alphabetical places. ; 

1382 Wyceiir Matt, xxvii. 53 Thei..camen in to the 
1388 — Foshua xxt.13 Ebron, a citee of refuyt 
{382 flizt]. cxqoo Maunvev. vii. 73 Fortospekeof Jerusalem, 
the Holy Cytee .. it stont full faire betwene Hilles, x6rz 
Briste Joshua xx. 2 Appoint out for you cities of refuge. 
1825 J. Near Bro. Fouathan J. 286 Leave the man-slayer 
no city of refuge. 1844 KinctaKe Ldthen xvi, The Pilgrims 
«make their way as well as they can to the Holy City. 

3. a. iransf. and jig. from 1 and 2. 

¢1400 Ron. Kose 6275 Thou, hooly chirche, thou maist be 
wailed! Sith that thy citee is assayled. 1526 Piler. Eig 
(W. de W. 1531) 138 The capitaynes and knyghtes by 
whose dylygence grace byldeth & holdeth these citces in 
mannes soule. 1897 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 176 Long upon 
these terms I held my city Till thus he gan besiege me. 
1843 Marryvat ll, Violet xi, The [prairie] dogs never locate 


. their towns or cities except where it [grass] grows in abund- 


ance, 1860 FARRAR Orig. Lang. i, 19 The canoe of the 
savage has grown into the floating city of nations. © 

b. Often applied to Paradise or the dwelling 
of God and the beatified, as in Celestial City, 
Heavenly City, Holy Cys City of God, the last 
(civitas Dez) being also the title of a famous work 
of St. Augustine describing ‘an ideal city in the 
heavens’, 

1382 Wycuir Ps. xivi. 4 [xlv. 5} The bure of the flod gladith 
the cite of God. — Rev. xxi. 2 The holy citec Jerusalem, 
newe, comynge doun froheuen of God. 1610 Hearey (¢7¢2v), 
St. Augustine of the City of God. 1669 Bunyan (¢2¢/e) 
Holy Citie, or New Jerusalem. 1678 — Piller, 1. 122 Now 
the way to the Coclestial City lyes just thorow this Town fof 
Vanity}, where this lusty Fair ts kept. 3875 J owetT Plato 
(ed. 2) Il. 186 Such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world, and is embodied 
in St. Augustine’s ‘De Civitate Dei’’ : 

_&. The community of the inhabitants of a city. 

31382 Wyeur x Sai, iv, 13 That man after that he is goon 
yn, toolde to the cytee, and al the citee gellide. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon (2885) 136 Whan the cyte vnder« 
stode this, she began to-be sore moeved. 2813 More 
Edw, V (2641) 135 ‘Lo frame the Citty to their appetite. 

5. Zhe Citys short for the City of London, that 
part of London situated within the ancient boun- 
darics, including the liberties, or the districts into 
which the municipal franchises and privileges ex- 
tend, which is under the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation. Also the, corporation 
and citizens, : 

1586 Chron, Gr. Friars (1852) 14_Prestes, Freres, and 
other sage men of the cytte. x593 Suans. 3 Hen. VL, 11. 
67 Know you not the Citic fauours them? 1660 Evetyn 
Diary 10 Feb., Now were the Gates of the Citty broken 
down by General Monke which poopie of exasperated 
the Sere i De For Plague (1754) 7 There died but 
three, of which not one within the who le City or Liberties, 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 110 London, in the large sense of the 
term, comprehends the City of London, within and without 
the walls,the cityof Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and the newly-created parliamentary boroughs of Finsbury, 
St. Mary-le-bone, the Tower Hamlets; and Lambeth. 
2848 Macautay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 351 The City is no longer 
regarded by the wealthiest traders with that attachment 
which every man naturally feels for his home .. Lombard 
Street and Threadneedle Street are merely places where 
men toil and accumulate. _They go elsewhere to enjoy and 
to expend. 1884 B. Scorr Loud. Roll Fame 11 Within a 
few months he received the Freedom of the City. “ 

b. More particularly, the business part of this, 
in the neighbourhood of the Exchange and Bank 
of England, the centre of financial and commer- 
cialactivity. Wence, the commercial and business 
community here located. ~ . . : 

x7gt Smoutetr Per. Pic. xcvii, An order for thirty pounds 
upon the what-d’ye-call’em in the city, 12823 Lans £iai 


“ orry. 


. Blind to the deadness of things (as they call them in the 
city). 1865 Bricur SJ, ot Cazada 13 Mar. (1868) 67 It is 
said that ‘the City’ joins in this feeling..Well, I never 
knew the City to be right. ¢ 1875 Mrs. ALExanpeER /Vooit! 
o'¢ xxxiv, Garret and Oldham are going to smash .. ‘They 
are something in the City, are they not? ae - 

6. As the equivalent of Gr. méAus, L. cévifas, in 
the original sense of a self-governing city or state 
with its dependencies. ode 

" _ rsqo-1 Exyot Jntage Gou, 44 Aristotle, in definyng, what 
is.a Citee, doeth not call it a place builded with houses, 
and enuironed with wals, but saieth that it is a companie, 
whiche hath sufficiencie of liuyng, and is constitute or as- 
sembled to the entent to liue well- 1607 SHaxs. Com ut. i, 
199 What-is the Citie, but the People? ‘True, the People 
are the Citie, 26gz"Hopsrs Govt. § Soc. v. §9 Union thus 
made is called a City, or Civill Society, and also a civill 
Person. ‘175: Cuanpers Cycl. s.v., City, in speaking of 
antiquity, signifies a state, or people, with all its depen- 
dencies constituting a particular republic—Such as arc, 
still, several, Cities of the empire, and the Swiss cantons. 
178 Grnson Decl. § F.xvii, II. 69 The AEdui, one of the most 
powerful and civilized tribes or cifzes of Gaul, 1847 Grote 
Greece 11. ix, (1849) III. 3: The restoration of a government 
of personal will in.place of that systematic arrangement 
known as the City. 1873 Mortey Rousseau II. rox We 
seem to be reading over again the history ofa Greek city. 

II. Aztvdb, and Comd. (Frequently with special 
reference to London.) 


7. attrib, Of, belonging, or pertaining to a‘city 

or the City, (Often hyphened, as in next.) 
* ex300 K. Adis. 7543 They rideth dale and doune, That 
heo syghen a cite towne. 1389 in Zxg. Gilds (1870) 7 Wt 
oute be cite townes ende, 1607 Suaxs. Cor, 1. x, 31, I am 
attended at the Cyprus groue ..”Tis South the City Mils. 
— Timon m, vi, 75 Make not a Citie Feast of it. | ¢x611 
2nd Maiden's Trag. w. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 449 A great 
city-pie brought toa table. 1644 Butwer Chiron. 105 The 
Citie-people accustomed .. to approve the gesture of the 
Player. 1649 G. Damien 7rinarch, Hen. V, cclxiv, While 
Cittie-Liveries .. resolve it to their Cost. axz704'l, Brown 
Pleasant Ep. Wks. 7790, trx Confirm our City-youth in 
the true Principles of their ancestors. 1725 Swirt Drapiers 
Lett. v, Let me have .. good city security against this pes- 
tilent coinage. * 1728 Pore Dune. 1. Fd What City Swans 
once sung within the walls. 1787 Sir J. Hawnins Lie 
Fokuson Wis, I. 34 To this person, as to a city-friend, 
Mr. Garrick held himself obliged. 1836-9 Dickens Sé. 
Bos, Lond. Recreations, The regular city man, who leaves 
Lloyd's at’ five o’clock, and drives home to Hackney, 
Clapton, Stamford Hill, or elsewhere. 1847 “CENNyson 
Princ. Concl. 101 The city-roar that hails Premier or king ! 
1864 — Sea Dreams.3 Her clear germander eye Droopt in 
the giant-factoried city-gloom. ¢1875 Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Woo o’¢ xxxiy, The Bank rate is a sort of index to the 
‘state of City affairs, mente ; 

8. General comb, a. attributive, as cé¢y-bounds, 
-clerk, | -colony, -commiunity, -cross, -dame, gate, 
-goveriment, -knight, -moat, -soldier, -solicitor, 
-wall, -way, -woman, -work; WY. objective, as 
clty-builder, -burner, Sounder, -razer; ¢. instr. 
and locative, as céty-bori, -bound, -bred, -crested, 
-dubbed, -planted, adjs. 

i698 Grenewey Tacitus’ Aun, 1. vili, (1622) 14 A multitude 
of *citie-borne bondmen, and after made free. 1866 Yates 
Land at Last UW. 113 (Hoppe) *City-bound clerks. 1735 
Tuomson Liber¢y 1. 213 Within the *City-bounds the desert 
see, 1885 L’p00l Daily Post 30 June 4/6 A *city-bred child. 
1818 Scott Art; AGid?. xviii, ‘If this other wench,’ said the 
*city-clerk, ‘can speak to her sister’, 1864 ‘lunnyson Sea 
Dreams x A city clerk, but gently, born and bred. x60x 
Hoitann Pliny I, 413 As men go to the *city-colony erected 
by Sylla. 3848 Mitt Pod. Econ, Prel. Remarks (1876) 10 The 
whole of these ¥city-communities were either conquerors or 
conquered, x598 Marston Pyginad. Sat. x, 125 The subtile 
*Citty-dame. 1636 Massincer Bash/ud Lover w.i, Five- 
hundred *City-dubbed Madams. x6ro Heater St. dug. 
Citie of God 542 The humanists cannot agree about the first 
*City-founder. x591' Suaxs, Tivo Gendt, uu. i. 252 Cotne, 
Ile conuey thee through the *City-gate. ~ 1656 J. Harrinc- 
TON Oceana (1771) 158 (Jod.) This alteration of *city-govern- 
ment. x70x De For f'vue-born Lugl. 1. 364 Innumerable 
*City-knights we know. x76x Corman & Garrici Clandes- 
tine Marr, 1 i (Hoppe), I have no patience with the pride 
of your.city knight's ladies. 1786-7 tr. Keysder’s Trav. (960) 
‘IV. 295 The dutchess’s garden lies near the *city-moat. 
2787 Sir J. Hawuins Life Fohusow Wks. I. 433 Mr. Pater- 
son, the *city-solicitor. xgzz Srerte Spect. No. 428 71 
Every great shop within the*City-walls, 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
inc JZy Doves xi, To move Along-the *city-ways. x600 
Suaxs: A; Y.-L. u. vil. 73 The *City woman beares The 
cost of-Princes on vnworthy shoulders. 


9. Special comb., as city-arab (see ARAB 3); 


City-article, the editorial article or summary of 
~ financial and commercial news in a London (or 
other) newspaper; city-avens, book-name for the 
. plant Gene urbanunt; City Company, one of 
the corporations that historically represent the 
‘ancient trade guilds of London: seé Company; 
Oity-commissioners, officials who superintend 
‘the sewerage of-the City; city-court, a judicial 
court held in a city by the city magistrates ;~ in 
Z.'S. the municipal’ court.of a city, consisting of 
tle mayor or recorder and aldermen (Webster) ; 
City-editor, the editor of the City article and 
City news in a jourmnal;. city-father (vet.), a 
civic: miler; 4.city-man,-a citizen; a man of 
the (same) ‘city. (cf. “tewssman) ; city-mission, 
. a religious and. benevolent mission-to the poor and 
‘abandoned, classes. of: great cities; so city-mis- 
_Sionary; + city-poot, a.poet appointed ‘by the 


» 15932 Vew 
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4.45 


citizens of London (See quots.); city-marshal, 
-remembrancer, -ward, éfc.: see MARSHAL, 
REMEMBRANCER, Wand, etc. 

1884 J. E, Tavtor Sagacity § Morality Plants 18: The 
*city Arabs who sell fusees m the streets. crz00 K. Adis. 
16x18 The *citeemen weoren wel wyght. x FuLLer 
Worthies, Devon 271 Being intimate with his City-eman 
»» Baldwin of Devonshire. 2632 Massincer City Aledam 
iv. li, The *City Marshall!..And the Sheriff! I know 
him, x74 Lond. Gaz. No. 5261/3 The two City Marshals 
on Horseback, with their Men on Foot to make Way. 
85x Mavuew Lond, Labour I. 346 (Hoppe) The *City- 
Mission .. aight be made productive of real and exten- 
sive good, /bid, I. 23 They respect the *City Mission- 
aries, because they read to them. 1728 Pops Dunc. 1. 88 
note, The Pageants .. being .. at length abolish’d, the em- 
ployment of *City-Poet ceas'd. 1779-81 Jounson Z. 2, 
Dryden Wks. 11. 348 Settle was. .made the city poet, whose 
annua! office was to describe the glories of the Mayor's 
day. Of these bards he was the last. 

Hence sonce-wids. Citycism, city manners, etc.; 
Citydom, a domain or state constituted bya city ; 
Cityish, smacking of the city; Ci'tyness, city 
quality; Cittyship, a city with its territory ; ct. 
township. 

1899 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, Transform’d from his 
original Citycism. 1862 R. Patrerson Zss. Hist. §& Art 
460 The early Aryans... resembled the Hellenic race .. in 
being split up into a number of small States or citydoms. 
1881 Mars. Rippett Palace Gardens xxi. 194 Delightful 
people .. not cityish or snobbish. 1662 Futter IVorthies, 
Devon (1811) I. 290 (D.) They take exception at the very 
Title thereof, ‘ Ecclesiastical Politie,’ as if unequally yoked ; 
Church with some mixture of Citynesse. me R, Brack 
tr. Guizot’'s Hist. Frauce (1872) 1. v. 77 Lugdunum .. be- 
came..the favourite cityship and ordinary abiding-place 
of the emperors when they visited Gaul. 

Cityful (sitiful). (f Crry+-run.] 
as a city will contain, 

1826 EE. Irvine Babylon II, vu. 239 Five city-fulls of men. 
¢x879 G. Macponatp Sir Gibbie vit, He gazed .. from the 
midst of a city-ful of his fellows. 

Cityfy (sitifei), v. cology. [f. Crry + -vy. Cf. 
countryfy, churchify, etc.] trans. To make city- 
like, to stamp or mark with the characteristics of 
acity. Esp. Cityfied f/. a. 

1883 E:. M. Bacon Dict. Boston (AZass.) 138 Attempts have 
been made to give the Common a more citified name. 1884 
—_— fram. Mag. 238/2 Every one looks more or less 
cityfied’. 

Cityless (si'tilés), 2. [see -LESs.] 

1. Without a city or cities, having no city. 

a1400-50 Alexander 2286 Sirres, by my sothe, quod pe 
segge, Sitiles I hizt. Qwi so .. How tidis it pe & tounles 
pi toname is callid? 1658 W. Burton Jtin, Anton. 159 
Great Britain must no longer incur the barbarous note, o 
being City-lesse in Czsar’s daies. 1872 Loner. Christus 
199 The cityless river, that flows From fountains that no 
one knows, Through the lake of Galilee, 

+2. nonce-use. That is no city. Ods. 

1610 Hoiuann Camden's Brit. . rel. 86 In steed of a 
city it is altogether as one saith méAts droAus that is A City 
Citylesse, or The remains of that which was a city. 

Cityward, adv. [see -wanp.} Toward, or in 
the direction of, the city (orig. 40 the city-ward). 

@1400-50 Alexander 2847 To be cite-ward of Susys him- 
selfe he aproches. 1523 Lo. Bernens /roiss. I. xvi. 17 
Mouyng of people drawyng to the Cite warde. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE fy. § Lt. Frnis. (1872) I. 1 As we drove city-ward., 

b. Also capable of being used aétrib. or as ad/., 
ag in ‘the cityward view, course, route, etc.’ 

Citywards, adv. [see-warps.] =prec. 

31867 Yates Black Sheep Il. 233 (Hoppe) As he went 
Citywards that morning. 1875 B, Tayor Maus¢ IL. 1. 171 
Accents of Discord clang through the field City-wards. 

[Civantick, in edd. Pepys (24 May 1668) : cor- 
rected by Mynors Bright to seraghic.] _. 

Cive (ssiv). A small species of Allium, now 
more commonly called Cutve, q.v. 

Cive, obs. form of Srzvr. 

Civery, var. of SEvERY: see also Cusory. 

Givet (si'vét), 54.1 Also 6 zeuet, 6-7 sivet, 7 
cyvet, 7-9 civit. [a. F. cévedfe (15th c. in Littré, 
both for the beast and the perfume), It. 27éedto, 
med.L. stbethent, med.Gr, (arériov, all originating 
in the Arab. name sly} sabad, suddd, (Inter- 
mediate forms, now app- lost, must have come be- 
tween the Arabic and the European words.) See 
also ZIBET. 1 

The Arabic lexicographers connect the word with sabada 
to cream, foam, siéd froth, cream, 2ddéd cream, etc., as 
if orig. applied to the secretion 3- but Devic inclines to think 
that there is a mere accidental coincidence between these 
words' and-the name of the quadruped, which was perh. 
adopted from some African language.} _~ Syd th 
1,-A genus of ‘camivorous quadrupeds, yielding 
the secretion called by ‘the same name. Specifi- 
cally, the central African species, /iverra-civetta, 
an animal-ranking im size and appearance between 


As many 


the. fox and the weasel. Often called more fully. 


Civet Cat. ‘The allied Asiatic species 7. z¢betha 
is often distinguished ‘by the variant name ZIBEr. 
The Jevangie species is the Rasse. “ : 
car's Gifts in Cal. St. Papers Hen. VII, V. 
329 A beast called a civef, xssz Hutoer, Ciuet, beast, 
or Sivet.ivhich was brought out of Africa. 1774 Goupsnt. 


ts (1673) 385 A Zibeth _ 


CIVIC. 


Nat, Hist. Aninz, (1862) 1. xiv. 234 The Dog. kind .. the 
Dog, the Wolf.. the Civet. 1834 MeMurtrais Cuvier's 
Anim, Kingd. 66 In the true Civets there is a deep pouch 
divided into two sacs, filled with an abundant pommade of 
a strong musty odour, secreted by glands which surround 
it. 186r Huts tr. Mogein-Tandon uu. um. ii, 115 The 
Common or true Civet.. inhabits Guinea, Congo, and 
Ethiopia. This mammal is about twenty-eight inches long. 

4. A yellowish or brownish unctuous substance, 
having a strong musky smell, obtained from sacs 
or glands in the anal pouch of several animals of 
the Civet genus, especially of the African Civet- 
cat. It is used in perfumery. 

1593 Epen 7ycat. Newe fnd. (Arb.) 26 margin, Siuet or 
muske. 1564-78 Butteyn Déal. agst. Feuer Pest. (1888)98 
Muske and Zeuet in euery place did abounde. 1594 BLUN- 
DEVIL £xerc. y. viii. (ed. 7) 549 The precious grease or 
humour, which they call Civet and Zibeth. 1600 Suaxs, 
A.V. LZ. m1. ii. 69 Ciuet is of a baser birth then Tarre, the 
verie vncleanly fluxe of a Cat. 1607 Torsext /our.fi Beasts 
(1673) 586 This Sivet is an Excrement. 1781 Cowper Con- 
versation 283, I cannot talk with civet in the room, A fine 
puss-gentleman that’s all perfume. 1840 Baruam Jugod. 
Leg. 273 Assafoctida mix’d with your bouquet and civet. 

b. ¢vansf. and fig. Anything perfumed with 
civet ; anything acting as a perfume. 

«1653 G. Danier /dyl/ 1. 36 Confer It to the Civetts of 
an Officer, Whose ‘Tooth-picker..Betrayes him Sleeping. 
1742 Youxc V¢. 7/4. v.11 To make a civet of their song 
Obscene, and sweeten ordure to perfume. ; 

3. attrib. and Comb., as civet-basket, -box, violet ; 
ctvet-smelling, -tanned, adjs.; civet-like adj., ady. 

1654 Gayton Jrest, Notes 1. vi. 60 They who. .busie them- 
selves in rock-work, in *Civet-baskets, in waxen Fruit-Trees. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgm. u. 204 His Naine has been to me as 
a *Civit-Box, yea sweeter than all Perfumes. 180x SouTuzy 
Thalabe vy. xxxvi, In thy turn, die ‘civet-like at last In the 
dung-perfume of thy sanctity! 1616 R.C. Times’ Whis. 
ut. 979 Or kembe his *civet lockes. 1596 Firz-cerrray Sty 
f. Drake (1881) 63 A *civet-smellinge damaske rose. 1856 
R. Vaucuan JZystics (1860) I. 151 You feather-brained, 
“civet-tanned puppet of a man. 1709 Zatler No. 101 ? 5 
His Amber Orange-Flower, Musk, and *Civet-Violet, put 
--into an Handkerchief, shall have the same Effect. 

+Civet, sb.% Obs. Also 6 cyuet, sivet, siueth. 
[a. F. cévette dim. of e’ve: sce Cutve, (Mis- 
printed in 16th c, herbals sézeé and sweth.)] 
=Cive or Cutve (ddlisne Schenoprasum). 

1931 ALS. Ace, St. Yokn’s Llosp., Canterd., Itm, for Cyuct 
sede. x548 Turner Names of Herbes, Gethium..a ciuet. 
1562 — Herbal u. 9a, Getion is called in Englishe a Cyne, 
or a Ciuet, ora Chyue, /d¢d. 1. rox b, Our siuet called in 
Duche schnitlauch is gethium. 1578 Lyte Dodvensv. Ixxv. 
643 Turner. .Englisheth by al these names a Cyuc, a Ciuet, 
a Chyue, or Sweth, 1597 Grrarpe MHerbadl 1. Ixxxvii, 
Ciues is called. in English Ciues, Chiues, Ciuet and Sweth, 
x712 J. James tr. Blond’s Gardening 63 Fine small Grass, 
resembling Civet. ae 

+ Givet, 5.3 Obs. fa. I’, evet: Cotgr. has 
‘des Civets, slices of bread toasted, then soaked 
an hour or two in water and wine; then strained 
and spice put to them; an excellent sauce’. Ac- 
cording to Littré identical with OF. ezv¢, and con- 
nected with cve CoivE. Med.L. had cévetr: see 
Babee’s Bk. u. 42 ‘Carni oviculi, leporis, civeta 
paretur’.} 

1708-15 in Kersey. 1730-6 Batcey Civet, (with French 
Cooks) a particular way of dressing chickens, hares, etc., 
first frying them brown in lard, and then stewing them in 
broth. 1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. s, v., A Civet of a Hind, 
Stag, or Roe-buck, may be thus order’d, ; 

ivet, v [f. Civer sb.1] To perfume with 
civet, Hence Civeted pf/. a. : 

1602 Corxnwattyes Zs. xxviii, And civilizd, or ciuited .. 
kisse the hand. 1785 Coweer 7J770c. 830 Fops..lady-like 
in mien, Civeted fellows, smeltere they areseen, = 

Civet-cat. =Civer 1. (Also applied in ridi- 
cule to a person perfumed with civet.) 

1607 Torsen. Four. Beasts (1673) 585 Of the Zibeth, or 
Sivet-cat. 1635 Swan Sfec. Af, (1670) 415 The Zibet, or 
Civet cat, is a beast bigger than any cat and lesser than a 
Badger. 1738 Pore £Ai/. Sat. u. 183 All,your courtly 
civet-cats can vent, Perfume to you, to me is excrement. 
1770 Gray Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 113 Are her subjects all 
civet-cats and musk-deer? 1813 Mitpurn Orient. Commi. I. 
104 Civet. .is produced by an animal called the civet cat. 

Civic (si'vik), z. Also 6 ciuike, 7 -icke, 7-5 
-ick, [a. L. c#vic-us belonging to citizens, f. czvis 
citizen; cf. I. cévigue.] 

1, Of, pertaining, or proper to citizens. od 

3790 Burke Fr. Revol. Wks, V. 271 Of late they distin- 
guish it by the name of a Civick Education. 1805 duu. 
Rez. I. 298 Volney printed a civic catechism, 1827 SourHey 
Peuins, War Tl. 396 Efforts..for organizing a civic and 
national resistance. x87x Bracui Pour Phases i. 16 He 
displayed a civic virtue on other occasions. 

b. Croce crown (yt coronet, garland, wreath 
[L. corona civéca]: a garland of oak leaves an 
acorns, bestowed as a much-prized distinction upon 
one that saved the life ofa fellow-citizen in war. 

This was app. the earliest use of the word: it was also 
the chief use in Latin. _ 

rs4a Upatn Lvasim. Apophth, 254, A garlande ciuike .. 
whiche was woont to bee made of oken leues, 160x Hox- 
tanp Pliny‘. 115 ‘The ciuick coronets ., presented vnto 
such as had rescued a Romane citizen, and saued his life. 
1629 Massincer Picturé u. ii, The civic garland, The 
mural-wreath- 1649 Marvett Poets Wks.-1. Pref. 53 Our 
civil warrs, have lost the civick crowne, 1842 TENNYSON 
Vision Six iv, Freedom, gaily. doth she tread ; In her right 
a civic wreath, In her left 2 human head. 


' CIVICAL. 


(8). Arch, ‘A garland of oak leaves and acorns; 
often used as an ornament’ (Gwilt). 


2. Of or pertaining to a city, borough, or muni-_ 


cipality; =Crry attrib. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Civick, pertaining to the city. 
186 Byron Ch, Hav, ut. lxiv, The unambitious heart and 
hand of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 1835 ‘I. Hoox 
G. Gurney UI. ii, (L.), In the civic acceptation of the 
word, J ama merchant ;—amongst the vulgar, I am calleda 
drysalter. 1848 Macautay Hzst. Eng. 1. 354 ‘The first civic 
magistrate. 1876 Green Short ‘Hist. iv. § 4. (1882) 191 
London took the lead in this new development of civic He. 

b. Of a city as a particular kind of locality. 

1821 Byron Yuan vy. xxxvii, That he..Should now be 
butcher’d in a civic alley. 1836 Hor. Smite Zin Trump. 
I. 24 His shoulders, like some of the civic streets, are 
widened at the expence of the corporation. 1845 R. 
Hamitton Pop, Educ, ili. (ed. 2) 5x Civic residence 1s our 
peculiarity. 1877 Mrs. Ournanr Afakers Flor. vi. 165 
‘This mood of mind is essentially civic, belonging to that 
straitened atmosphere of the town. 

: 3. OF or pertaining to citizenship ; occasionall 
in contrast to military, ecclesiastical, etc.; civil. 
Civic oath [¥. serment civique|: an oath of alle- 
giance to the new order of things, demanded from 
citizens in the French Revolution. 

1789 Sparus Corr, Amer, Rev, (1853) IV. 262 Your military 
rank holds its place in my mind notwithstanding your civic 
glory. 1791 Burke Left, Alember Nat. Assembly Wks. 
VI. x5 [Cromwell] chose an Hales for his chief justice, 
though he absolutely refused to take his civick oaths, or to 
make any acknowledgement whatever of the legality of his 
government, 1832 tr. Sésmoudi's lial. Rep. xvi, 344, 4900 
soldiers drawn only from among families having a nght to 
sit in the council-general, were called the civic imilitia. 
1841 W. Sraupixc /taly & It, [si 1. 56 Every individual 
possessing the civic franchise. 1866 Fenton Anc. & Alod. 
Gr. II. i. 13 That career of progress which afterwards made 
her [Greece] the teacher, not only of science, letters, and 
art, but of civic wisdom. 

+ Givical, « Obs. [fas prec. +-Au.] =prec. 

3602 Furnecny Pandects Law Nations 64 He had pur- 
chased fourteene civicall crowns. 1658 Sir ‘I’. Browne 
Gard. Cyrus 4x The Triumphal Oval, and Civicall Crowns 
of Laurel, Oake, and Myrtle. 

Civically (sivikali), adv. [f prec. +-L¥.2] In 
a civic manner or sense. 

1631 Bratuwair Whimsies, Quest-man_ 79 Her tongue 
too civically mincing, for vulgar attention, 1834 Vez 
Monthly Mag. XL. 85 No chief magistrate ever conducted 
himself with greater assiduity, urbanity, and, above all, 
civically speaking, hospitality than Sir Peter, 1873 Mor- 
Ley Kousseate U1. 185 Just government or unjust. .civically 
elevating or demoralistng. ce 

Civicism (si'visiz’m). [f Civic+-1sm.] Civic 
system or organization; the principle that all citi- 
zens have equal rights and duties. 

1874 Contemp, Kev. XXIII. 599 The spirit of freedom, 
the assertion of natural right,and revolt against the domi- 
nation of Man (merely as Man) over his fellov—Civicism. 
{bid, XXIV. 373 The partially allied, partially conflicting 
elements of Paganism and Civicism. . 

Civicize, wv. nonce-wd, [see -148.] frans. To 
make civic or urban. 

1888 Ch, Limes 15 June 516/4 Its object, to coin a word 
for the nonce, is to civicize the counties. 

Civics. [pl. of Civic used as sb., on analogy 
of Zolitées, etc.; see -1c8,] That part of political 
science which is concerned with the rights and 
duties of citizenship. 

1887 Advance (Chicago) 25 Aug. 538 Instruction in civics 
as a special preparation for the duties of citizenship. 1888 
Boston (Mass.) Fru, 13 Oct. 3/5 The Guestion of the day.. 
‘The End to be Kept in View in Teaching Civics’. _ 

Civil (sivil), 2. Also 4-7 with usual inter- 
change of zw and z, z and y, / and 4, de. fa. ¥. 
civil ad. I. czvil-és of or pertaining to citizens (f. 
civis citizen), their private rights, etc., hence re- 
lating to the body of citizens or commonwealth, 
political, public; also, pertaining to the citizen 
as distinct. from the soldier; and citizen-like, 
polite, courteous, urbane. Thesense-development, 
being already effected in L,, has received only 
slight extension in Fr. and Eng.] 

1. OF or belonging to citizens; consisting of citi- 
zens, or men dwelling together in a community, as 
in civil soctety, civil life; also, of the nature of a 


citizen, as ft ezvil man, + etuil creature. Theliteral 


sense ‘ of citizens’ is rare (quot. 1848). \ 
1g92 Suans. Row, § Jul. Prot. (Globe), Where civil bleod 
makes civil hands unclean, «1394 Hooxun Zcc?. Pat. 1. § 10 
(R.) Ciuill Society doth niore content the nature of man 
then any private kind of solitary Huing. 1g98 Forte, unr. 
bare, to endenizen, to become or inake a citizen, or a ciuill 
man. 1655 Carrer //ox, Redtv, (1660) 63 Man as a Civil! 
creature, was directed to this form-of subjection. «1684 
Eart _Roscom. (J.), Civil life was by the muses taught. 
x690 J. Harnixcton Déf. Rights Univ, Oxford 7 And for 
a civil man to go to the Vice Chancellor for leave to be 
out of his house. 21970 Jortis Serwe. VII. i. 14 Sincethen 
infants are subjects of the State and members of civil 
society, 1848 Macautay fist. Zug. 11. 669 The proudest 
capitals of Western Europe have streamed with civil blood. 
» Of or pertaining to the whole body or com- 
munity of citizens; pertaining to the organization 

and internal affairs of the body politic, or state. 
1494 Fanyan 4 London, that auncyent Cytie .. I thynke 
somwhat to expresse, Of theyr good ordre, and Cyuyle 
. polycy, That they solonge haueruled theyr Cytie by. 1553 


446 - ; 


Even Zveat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 34 The inhabitantes. .keepe 
also a certayn ciuile iustice and ly loue one to another. 
ax600 Hooker Lect, Pol. vit. xv. § 5 To exercise civil 
dominion of their own. a@16s6 Br. Hatt Art Divine 
Afedit. xiv, The Heathen Romans entred not upon any 
publike civill businesse, without, etc, 1765 BuacksToNne 
Comm. I. 1. xii. 309 ‘The civil state consists of the nobility 
and the clergy, “x830 Macsistosu £th. Philos. Wks, 1846 
I. 37 Ifhe had turned to civil institutions, he might have 
learned that some nations had preserved an ancient, simple, 
and seemingly rude mode of legal proceeding. 

3. Civil war, strife, tronbles, etc. such as occur 
among fellow-citizens or within the limits of one 
community. : 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) IV. 189 A batayle ciuile 
bygan bytwene Julius and..Pompeus. 1494 Fabyan v. 
cexviii, 93 A louer of cyuyle batayle. xgs0 J. Coxe Zug, 5 
Fr, Herald § 24 (1877) 63 Conténcions and warres..amonge 
themselves or with theyr neyghbours, whiche the Romaynes 
call the cyvyle warre. x: Br. Scot in Strype dun. Ref 
I. App. vii. 12 As we see for civill quietness, there is ap- 
pointed in every Village one constable. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11. 625 Domesticall dyscorde, and cyvill discencion. 
1579 Futke Ref. Rasted 763 By meanes of ciuil and externe 
warres. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. //, ui. iii, 102 With ciuill and 
vnciuill Armes, 1595 — Jofu 1v. ii, 247 Hostilitie, and 
ciuil] tumult reignes. 1603 Drayton Sar. Wars u. (R.), 
When that approued and victorious shield Must in this 
civil massacre be torne. 17x Appison Sfect. No. 125 ? 3 
A furious Party-Spirit, when it rages in its full Violence, 
exerts itself in Civil \WWar and Bloodshed. 1848 Macau.ay 
Hist, Eng. 1, 172 Compelled by civil troubles to go into 
banishment. 1865 KincsSLey Herew. ix. 245. 


b. The Ciwil War: in England applied speci- 
fically to the struggle between the Parliament and 
Charles I in the 17the.; in U.S. often to the 


War of Secession, of 1861-5. 

[x649 Br. Reyxoros Hosea vi, 104 We are now under the 
heavy calamity of a Civill warre.] 1712 Bunce. Sfect. No. 
313 ? 16 The Civil War broke out .. one of them followed 
the Parliament, the other the Royat Party. « 1834 Mack- 
intosu Revolution Wks, 1846 I. x3 Their sufferings in the 
royal cause during the civil war. 

+4, Civic, municipal. 
crown. Obs, 

1513 Douctas “Znets vi. xiii. 37 With ciuile crownis of 
the strang aik tre. 2590 Mantowe £aw. //, ut. iii. 30 
Make England's civil towns huge bears of stones, 19713 
Guardian (1756) I. No. 49. 215 ‘The folly of the civil land- 
lord in London, who.. is a stranger to fresh air and rural 
enjoyments. 4 ee 

5. Of or pertaining to the individual citizen. 

1788 Priestiey Lect. Hist, v. xxxix. 281 The power 
which the community leaves him possessed of with respect 
to his own conduct, may be called his civil liberty. 1793 
Brackstone Comm, (ed. 12) 149 That system of laws. .calcu- 
lated to maintain civil liberty.” 1841 Lane Avad. Nts. 1.62 
Slaves have no civil liberty; but are entirely under the 
authority of their owners. a: 

6. Becoming or befitting a cilizen. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 44 These iiii cardynall 
vertues, ‘'emperaunce, Justice ciuyle or morall, Fortitude 
..and Prudence. 1628 Fectuam Resolves u. |xit. (1677) 288 
‘There is a Civil Hatred when nen in general detest Vice. 
1635-60 Stantey //ist, Philos, (1701) 21/2 ‘I'o esteem the 
deceased holy is pious, to spare the absent, just, to take 
away the eternity of hatred, civil, 1762-71 H. Watro.e 
Fertue's A necd. Paint, (1786) LV. 61 Vor the instruction of 
heathen children in christian dutiesand civilknowledge, 1862 
Merivare Rom, Lup. (1865) 1V. xxxiii. 105 It was cévil, in 
the Roman sense, to mingle in the amusements of the 
citizens, 1883 I. H. Green Proleg. Ethics Introd. 7 That 
civil spirit through which the promptings of personal pas- 
sion are controlled. . , 

+'7, Having proper public or social order; well- 
ordered, orderly, well-governed. Olds. 

agor Snaus. Tivo Gent. v. iv. 156 ‘They are refornicd, 
civil fall of good. 1599— Hew, ¥, 111.199 The ciuil Citizens 
kneading vp the hony. 1600 Dyumox 7reat, Ireland (18.43) 
13 ‘The south parte [of the County of Wexford] as the more 
cyvill. 1606 Suaxs. Aut. § Ci vs {. 16 Ciuill strects, 164 
Eveurn fem, (1857) I. 37 A more quiet, clean, elegantly 
built, and civil place, than. Antwerp, 1659 Mivron Ruzfi. 
Commun, (1847) 439/2 That Army, lately so renown’d for the 
civilest and best order’d in the world, 1685 Morven Geogr. 
Rectified 38 Ireland is a Flourishing Island, Civil in its 
self, and a good additional strength to the British Empire. 

8. In that social condition which accompanies 
and is involved in citizenship or life in communi- 
tics; not barbarous; civilized, advanced in the arts 


of life. 

1gs3 Even Treat. Newe Lud. (Arb.) 36 A region wel in- 
habited and ful of ciuile people, 1579 Cyuile § Vucyuile 
Life Yo Rdvs., Wee that inhabit a most cyuill Countrey, 
1589 Puttennam Lug. Poesi¢ 1. ii, (Arb.) 30 Among the 
Latines of the ciuiller ages. 1626 Bacon Sy?ve § 680 Beasts 
are more Hairy than Men; and Savage Men more than 
Civil, 1682 Mitton //is¢. Afosc. Pref. 567 Moscovy.. being 
the most northern region of Europe reported civil. 1697 
Porrer Antig. Greece ui. V. (735) 237 ‘The Practice of all 
Nations, whether Civil or barbarous. 1708 J. CuamBer- 
LAYNE St, Gt. Brit. ut. 1. it. (749) 3rz_On the other side.. 
the People are much more civil, 1829 Sournuy O, Newman 
vii, As in civil, so in barbarous states, 1842 Catiin NV. 
Amer, Ind, (1844) U. xxxvi. 32 From my long silence of 
Jale, you will no doubt have deemed me out of the civil, and 
perhaps out of the whole world, 4 

+9. Educated; well-bred; -refined, polished, 


‘polite’, Obs, a. of persons. ere 
1867 Marie Gr. Forest 42 A kinde of Symphonie whiche 
the common’ sort call a Pipe: the learned and more ciuil 
kinde of men name it 2 Dulcimer. 1568 Ascuam Scholem. 
11,:(Arb,) r30 A learned preacher, or a Ciuill Ientleman. 
3628 Witmer Brit, Rememnb. 29 Unbeseeming jests, And 
stufte which every civill eare detests: 1647 Eveurnx Corr. 


Civil crown: = civic 


CIVIL. 


(x857) III. 5 My character .. for the civilest Traveller that 
ever returned. «1704 Locey Left. (2708) 31, I know what 
latitude civil and well bred men allow themselves. 
b. of things. ; 

igst Rontnson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb:) 64 This schole 
philosophic .. thinketh all thinges mete for euery place. 
But there is an other philosophye more ciuile, whyche 
knoweth .. her owne stage. 1589 Purtennam Lug. Poesie 
in, xviii. (Arb.) 200 The Greekes call it Astcismus, we may 
terme it the ciuill jest, 16z2 Brerewcop Laue. & Relig. 
iii. 23 To their own languages, which they held to be more 
civil than the Roman, 19716 Cipner Love Makes Man w, 
Hard by, Sir, at an House of civil Recreation. 

ce. Public, popular, 

1605 Bacon Ady, Learn. u. xi. § 3 The conccits .. (now 
almost made Ciuile) of the Maistring Spirite, and the force 
of confidence, and the like. : 

+10. Of apparel. Not gay or showy; sober, 
decent, grave ; also, of persons, decent or seemly 
in behaviour, customs, etc. Ods. : ‘ 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes 1. (Arb.) 13 In words, is he cir- 
cumspect: in lookes, graue; in attire, civill, x6rz Sreep 
Hist. Gt. Brié, vt. xx. 105 Wantonly clad in the habit ofan 
Amazon woman} alwayes costly, but seldome ciuill, x6x2 
T. Tavtor Comm, Titus it. 11x Let this work be neuer so 
ciuill and seemely, ¢1622 Fretcner Woman's Prise m1. 
iii, That fourteen yards of satten giue my woman; I do not 
like the colour—'tis too civill. @ 1691 Virgin's Compt. in 
Bayford Ballads (1878) 931 Dolly, Molly, Susan, Bess, 
Pretty Maids in civil Dress. ‘ 

+11. Humane, gentle, kind. Obs, 

1613 R.C. Tadle Alph. (ed. 3), Céxill, honest in conuer- 
sation, or gentle in behauiour. 1648 Mintox Odserv. Art. 
Peace (1851) 557 Poynings Act, which was..the civillest 
and most moderate acknowledgment impos'd of thir de- 
pendanve on the Crown of England. 1661 7 viel Fames in 

owell St. Téals (1816) VI, 104 The sheriff and hangman 
were so civil to him in his execution, as to suffer him to be 
dead before he was cut down. 1684 tr. Zzetropius vit. 12% 
He was so civil in his government at Rome, that none ever 
was punished. . 

12. Polite or courteous in behaviour to others; 
sinking, in recent use, to ‘decently polite ’, ‘up to 
the ordinary or minimum standard of courtesy’, 
or the merely negative sense of ‘not (actually) 
rude’; while courteous and folite denote positive 
qualities. 

Courtcons is thus more commonly said of superiors, cévit 
of inferiors, since it implies or suggests the possibility of 
incivility or rudeness. . 

1606 Hottanp Sueton, 101 A passing civill Apophthegme 
of his extant which hee uttered in the Senate. 2647 Crar- 
unpDoN /Zist. Reb, 1. (1843) aa/2 Aman .. whom he had en- 
deavoured by many civil offices to make his Friend. 2653 
Watton Angler i. 38 We'l drink a civil cup to all the Otter 
Hunters that are to mect you to morrow. 1681 Ray Corr. 
(1848) 130 Your very civil and obliging letter, 1718 Jce- 
thinker No. 61. 38 A youth ought .. always to shew a Civil 
Regard to his Elders, 1760 Gotpss. Cit, IV. Ixxvii, They 
were certainly the civillest people alive. 1796 Jane AusTEN 
Pride § Pre}. xviii, With an expression of civil disdain, 
thus accosted her, 184 WetutxcTox in Gurw. Désf. XU. 
138, Iam sorry to add that I did not receive so civil an 
answer as ought to have been given to any body. | @ 1839 
Praep Pocs (1864) 1. 231 And never said one civil thing 
When you were by to hear one. 1840 Lever //. Lorreguer 
ii, The proud Earl of Callonby, who never did the ‘civil 
thing’ anywhere. A/od. ‘Ehope he answered you politely.” 
5 Wel , he was civil, which is soniething,’ . 

13. éransf. Of animals and things. 

1572 BossiweLt Asmorie u. 70b, Aristotle saithe, that 
the Crane is a ciuill byrde, Quia sub Duce degit. x6ox 
Houaso Pliny 1. 71 ‘The hils of the Alps, waxing more 
mild and ciuil, a@x667 Jer. Tavtor Serum. (1678) 326 A 
Lybyan Tiger, .shut up and taught to eat civil meat, 1887 
Stevenson Underwoods 1, ti. 3 Let the streams in civil 
mode Direct your choice upon a road, ; . 

II. Since cézéZ connotes what pertains to the 
citizen in his ordinary capacity, it is distinguished 
from various words expressing specific depart- 
ments, and thus often opposed to these as a nega- 


tive term. a 

1832 Austin JYurispr. (1879) I. xiv. 780, The word civil 
has ‘about twelve different meanings 3 it is applied to all 
manner of objects which are perfectly disparate. As opposed 
to criminal, it means all Jaw not criminal. As opposed to 
ecclesiastical it means all lawnot ecclesiastical ; as opposed 
to military it means all law not military ; and so on. 


14, Distinguished from mélitary: non-military. 
Also (as in Civin SeRvicg), from military and 


navel, ; 

x63 Davics Why Ireland, ete. (1747) 79, Sir Anthony St. 
Leger... performed great service in a_ciuill course .. Sir 
Edward Bellingham who succeeded him, proceeded in a 
martiall course, 1632 G. Herbert Temple, Church-Porch 
xxxiv, Game is a civil gunpowder, in peace Blowing up 
houses with their whole Increase. 1738 Grover Leonidas t. 
4tz Around him flow'd In civil pomp their venerable robes, 
1741 Mippteton Cicero (1742) IL. vit. 278 As long as it was 
carried on by civil methods, one ought to take the honester 
side; but when it came toarms the stronger. 1826 Coorer 
Mohicans i, A large civil cocked hat, like those worn by 
clergymen, 1875 Bryce Holy Rou Lip. ih (ed. 5) 6 His 
sovereignty was civil as well as military. 


16. Distinguished from ecclesiastical: non-eccle- 
siastical; and, with extended application, non- 


religious, non-sacred, secular. : 

x92 tr, Funins on Kev. xiii, 1 One ts of the civil! Roman 
Empire .. another of the Ecclesiastical or, Propheticall. 
1644 Mitton Azcof. (Arb.) 34 Both in religious and civill 
Wisdomie, 1667 Warernouse Jive Lond. 67 To inundate - 
things sacred and civil. 1786-7.tr. Keysler's T: ‘az. (1760) 
111. 288 Civil and canon law, civil and ecclesiastical history. 


CIVIL. 


xygo Burke Fr. Rev, Wks, V. 106 Talents and virtues, 
civil, military, or.religious, 1830 Macintosu Eth. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 37 Civil and ecclesiastical oppressors. 
- +b. Theol. Naturally good or virtuous, but 
unregenerate ; moral; good as a citizen, but not 
asasaint. Hence czuzl righteousness, Obs. ; 

r6r9 W. ScraTer Axfos, x Thess. (1630) 40 A ciuill Chris- 
tian obseruing these duties without knowledge of their 
injunction in the Word of God, is as‘farre from Sanctifica- 
tion as were Heathen Moralists. 16g3 Gouce Comm, Heb, 
11. 470 Meere civill men are such as suppose all religion .to _| 
consist in the externall duties of the second Table._-1663 
Bran Aztobiog, i. (1848) 4 Being then only civil; till many 
years thereafter the Lord showed her merCy. 1676 W. Row 
Suppl. Biair's Autohiog. x. (1848) 166 Many that were civil 
before having become exceedingly loose. . 

ce. Croil Magistrate : the temporal authority as 

distinguished from the ecclesiastical. 

r6gr C, Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 16 Luther admonish- 
ing to obey the Civil Magistrate. 1769 Brackstone Comm, 
iv. 108 An entire exemption of it’s clergy from any inter- 
course,with the civil magistrate. - | . 

16. Zaw. Distinguished from ertmdral: Pertain- 
ing‘to the private relations between members of a 
community, and to the legal proceedings employed 
in settling them, Also distinguished from olitzcal 
(as in ‘ political offence, trial’, etc.) 

r6rr Cotcr., Civélizer vs eximinel, to change his Indict- 
ment into.an action; to turne a criminal, into a ciuill, 
cause. 1764 Burn Poors Laws 289 Civil, implies an offence 
of a private nature, betwixt party and party, and not where 
the king is party. 1858 Lp. Sr. Leonarps Handy Bh, 
Property Law xxii. 170 No person who shall have taken 
such civil proceeding can commence any prosecution under 
the Act. 1887 Fow.er Prine. Morals mu. iii, 145 A Civil 
Injury (as distinct from a Crime) is a wrong for which the 
law awards reparation to the injured individual. 

17. Legal as distinguished from atural; in the 
eye of the Jaw and in all that respects legal rights 
or standing; ‘asa person banished or outlawed, 


is said to suffer civil, thongh not natural death ’(J.). 
1656 Jeanes Mixt. Schol. Div. 161 Buried in a civill 
grave of captivity, and most miserable servitude. « 1667 


- Jer. Tayzor (J.), Break not your-promise, unless it be 


“ stondep forp bope. 


unlawful or impossible; either out of your natural, or out 
of your civil power. ¢ 1680 Beveriner Serz. (2729) I. 71 
When he hath given it to us, we have a civil right to it. 
1767 Beackstonr Comme. II, 121 It may also determine by 


’ his civil death; as if he enters into a monastery, whereby 


he is dead in law. | i . 

18. Of divisions of time: Distinguished from 
natural, astronomical, solar, etc. Legally recog- 
nized for the purposes of ordinary life and social 
organization. ; 

Thus the civi? day in modern times consists of 24 hours 
and. begins at midnight ; the civi? year contains 365 days, 
and in leap year 366, beginning on the zst of Jan., etc, 

160r Hovvanp Péiny I. 36 ‘Those that have defined and 
set out a civil day. 1662 Sritumert, Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § 1 
The ordinary or civill year did want intercalation. 38x2 
Vccpuaree Astron, ix. 66 The common civil year. .of 365 

lays. ; Aes 7 
19. Of, pertaining or according to the Roman 
Civit Law. (See below.) 

1563-87 Foxe A. Let (1684) II. 316 Unless I should use 
that civil xemedy called in law Acceptilation, 1596 Suaks. 
Merch, V. v.i, 210 No Woman had-it, but a ciuili Doctor. 

20. See Civ naw (xient), Crvm List, Crvin 
Ssrvich, SeRvaNnT, in their alphabetical places ; 
Civil Engineer, see ENGINEER. 

B. as sb. 

+1, = Crvmian 1; civil law personified. Ods. 

1362 Lanou, P, Pl, A, u. 57 Now Simonye and Siuyle 
Jbid, B. u. ‘113-Pis dede I assele Bi 
ats of Sire Symonye and cyuyles [A. 11. 82 Notaries} leue, 
ibid, B, xx. 136 To pe arches in haste he 3ede anone after, 
And torned Ciuile in-to Symonye. 1393 Zéid, C. ur, 71 
Prey cyuyle it to see and symonye it to rede, 

+2. 21. Civil matters, concerns, or affairs; rd 
moderixa. Obs, 


1646 Sautmarsn Some Drops it. 74. 1684 G, Gopparp in 
Burton's Diary (1828) L Introd. 19 [Neither] from the Level- 
lers, who would introduce a party in civils, nor from the 
Sectaries; who would cry down all order and government 
in spirituals, 1676 Marvet. Gex. Councils » 1875 IV, 
152 Oppression and persecution in civils and spirituals. 
1917 Woprow Cor, (1843) Il. 339 Arbitrary Government in 
civils, and persecution for matters of ‘conscience, : 

43, o/. Civil standing or position. Obs. 

1680 B, Discolléneiniunz 48 For my Civills, some say I am 
a Gentleman, some say an Esquire. 

14, gl, Citizens, commons. Obs. 

1638 Sir A. Hastericce in Berton’s Diary Hee TIT. 99 
As glorious a work for our civils, to put an end to the King 
and Lords. The a is.. without all doubt, in the people. 

O, as ady:=Crvimy. Ods. ‘ 

2642 J, Enron Honey-combe 229 If he'were meerely civil! 
henest, it leaves him still'meerely civill honest, 1767 Badder 
No. 12,‘ never heard of a man who behaved commonly civil 
toa woman, who, etc. ; 

D. in combination (parasynthetic), as czvz/- 
mannered, -tongued, etc. See also CIVIL-WEALTH. 
162r PLETcHER '/sland, Princess 1. iii, The people they 
show brave too, civil-manner'd. 1632 Mizron Penseroso 122 


Till civil-suited Motn appear. - 
[f. the adj-]_ vans. To 


+ Civil, v. Obs, rare—', 

make civil, civilize. : : 
r59t G, FLetcner Russe Conzmrew. (18 Tf they wer: 

once civilled and brought to more pa at Be oe 
Civil, obs. form of Spvintz, ~~ 
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Civilian (sivi‘liin). [a. OF. -czvz/ien,; of or 
pertaining ‘to the civil law,-as in drott civilien, 
docteur civilien, £.. civil, L, ctvilis. Later uses 
in English start from other senses of Crv1L.] 


- J, One who makes or has made the Civil Law 


(chiefly as distinguished originally from the 
Canon Law, and later from the Common Law) the 
object of his study: a practitioner, doctor, pro- 
fessor, or student of Ciyil Law, a writer or antho- 
rity on the Civil Law. 

‘ By civilian is meant in English (x) one who professes and 
practises the civil law, as opposed to the common, or muni- 
cipal law of England; (2) one who teaches or expounds this 
civil law3 (3) one who studies it’ (De Quincey). 

1388 Wvceur 27d/e Prol. 51 Sumtyme cyuylians and canon- 
istris weren devout, and. . bisy on her lernyng. 1876 FLeminc 
Panoplie Ep. 387, | woulde wishe you to be a Civilian [xofe, 
A professour or studient of the Civil lawe, whiche yeeldeth 
great advantage], 1588 Fraunce Lavwiers Log. Ded, 
Twenty civilians, and as manycommon lawyers. 1589 /Za@ 
any Work 24 Ciuillians liue by the court of Amraltie. .as well 
asby the Arches. 16gr Baxter /nf Ba ft. 316 Ulpian. .and 
all the Civilians, 162 Nrepuam tr. Sedden’s Afare Cl. 41 
Both the Canonists and Civilians, 1788 Graves Recollect. 
Shenstone 36 (T.) He [Shenstone] kept his name in the 
college books, and changed his commoner’s gown for that 
of a civilian, 2835 Minman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. vit viii. 
26 Two learned civilians from Bologna, 1864 Spectator 
No, 1875, 641 Doctor’s Commons .. has dissolved itself, and 
civilians will eve long be as extinct as the dodo. — 

+2, Theol. ‘One who, despising the righteous- 
ness of Christ, did yet follow after a certain civil 


righteousness, a srst7dza cfwzZis of his own’ (Trench). 
Cf. Crvip 1g b. 

1619 W. Scrater L2fos, 1 Thess. (1630) 26 Distinguishing 
Regenerate mens actions from their counterfeits in Hypo- 
crites and Ciuilians. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 104 (Trench) 
The mere naturalist or civilian .. I mean such an one as 
lives upon dregs, the very reliques and ruins of the image 
of God decayed. 1643 Rutnerroxn Tryal § Tri. Faith 
(1845) x02 There be no moral men and civilians in heaven. 

3. A non-military man or official. 

*The fashionable and most childish use of this word now 
current, viz. to indicate simply a non-military person—a use 
which has disturbed and perplexed all our past literature 
for six centuries ’ (De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 79 note). 

a. orig. (More fully ndian Civilian): One of 
the covenanted Enropean servants of the East 
India Company, not in military employ. Now, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service of the Crown. 

1766 (25 May) H, Srracuey Zeéf, in Malcolm Life of 
Clive IIT, fe the rage of the civilians and more than 
madness of the military, 1766 (28 May) Cuive Lezz. ibid, 59 
Ifthe civilians entertain the officers, dismiss them the service. 
1829 Blackw. Mag. XXV. 364 Civilians and Indian officers 
returning from sick furlough. 1844 H. H. Wison Brit. 
India TI. 99 Associating with them European civilians in 
the administration of justice. 1876 Green Short Hist. x. 
789 He [Warren Hastings} won the love of the new ‘civil- 
lans’ as he won the love of the Hindoos. 

b. generally (esp. in military parlance): One 
who does not professionally belong to the Army 
or the Navy; a non-military person. 

1829 Stertinc Zss. § Zales (1848) I. 121 The reasons of 
the warlike manoeuvres are made plain, even to quiet 
civilians, 1856 Aen. Six R. Peed 1. 123 But the chief 
governor .. was not a civilian. He was a brave and dis- 
tinguished soldier. 1868 Reend. §& Ord. Avimy P 287 The 
Officers are not responsible for debts incurred by the Mess- 
man, such Messman being a Civilian. 

+4, (See quot.) 

#7 Levins Manip, 19 A civiliane, civilis, politicus. 

. attrib. and apposttive, in various senses. 

1645 Miron Tetrach, Deut. xxiv. 1,2 Wks. (1847) x91/t 
That civilian emperor, in his title of ‘Donations’. x858 
Bricut Sf. Jzdia 20 May, The old civilian Council of Cal- 
cutta, 1864 7zes 13 Sept. (L.) Men .. previously passed 
by army or civilian surgeons. 1864 Daily Ted, 10 Mar., All 
over the world military men view any civilian interference 
with dislike. F 

Hence Civilianism, 207:ce-cud,, civilian doctrines 
or principles, opposition to militarism; Civil- 
ianize v. - 2ozce-wd. to render civilian, to make 
(thearmy) a civilian body. 

1888 Mac. Mag. Aug. 267 Even in these days of rampant 
British civilianism, proud of its defencelessness and full of 
pity for the strong man armed. 1870 Jé/d. Sept. 397/1 The 
latter. .simply ‘civilianizes’ the army. 
Civilisation, -ise: see CIVILIZATION, -1Z8. 


Gi-vilish, 2. rare. Somewhat civil. 

1820 Blackw. ATag. VILL. 124 Then spoke Mr. Marsh ina 
civilish way. : 

+ Givilist. Os. [ad, med.L. civilista (used 
by Fortescue De Laud. Leg.. Angl. viii.), £ L. 
crvilis civil (law), after cazondésta CANONIST.] 

I, =Crvintan 1. ; 

1849 Comp, Scot. Prol. 10 As necessair, as. .ane cordinar, 
charpenteir, captan, ciuilist, or ony vthir crafft or. sciens. 

@1631-Donne Ess. Divinity (1651) 54 The Civilists have 

dignified the word Privilege. ¢2x725 W. Orem Zzst. Ale: 

deen in Bibl. Top. Brit. (x782) V. 111. 136 Patrick Gordon 
was made civilist at the King’s restoration ; and. .exchanged 
the said office with this office of humanist {=Professor of 

Humanity]. 3 

2. Theol. =CIvILIAN 2. - 
1626.W. Fenner Hidden Manna (x62) Aro b, The luke- 
waning ata the civilist, hisown knowledge in the Scripture 
~tels him he must livé holier’and ferventlier. a 
+3. A-political student, a politician. Obs. - 
1736 Warpurton Addiance Ch, & State 1. v. Wks, 1811 


CIVILITY, 


VII, se If as a religionist he entered into society .. as a 
civilist he constituted a commonwealth, 

Civility (siviliti). Also 4-7 with usual varia- 
tions, as ‘in Crviz, and final -e, -7e, -ye. [a. OF. 
ctodlité, ad. L. civilitds, -tétem, (1) art of civil 
government, politics, trans]. Gr.aoAcruey, (2) courte- 
ousness, politeness, (3) (in Vulgate, etc.), citizen- 
ship=zodrreia, (4) in med.L., community, city, 
‘ citvilitas, mansio hominum’ Papias.]} 

I. Obs, senses, connected with citizenship, and 
civil polity, 

+1. The status ofa citizen; citizenship. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir Acts xxii. 28, I with moche summe gat this 
ciuylite [1388 fredom, Vlg. civilitatem, orig. soAttecav], 
@ 1868 Coverpatr Christ's Cross i, Whs, IT, 232 Your joy 
is in heaven, where your conversation and civility is, 

+2. A community of citizens collectively. Ods. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. vii. 207 Yon sad ciuility 
Ts but an Oxe, that with base drudgery Eates up the land, 

+3. Civil or secular lordship or dominion, Oés. 

€2380 Wyctir I/2s, (1880) 385 Pai bissyen hem to be kyngis 
in her owne, and reioycen hem fulle myche in bat cyuylite 
or seculerte, /did. Pis is pe mooste cyuylite or seculer 
lordeschipinge pat eny kynge or lorde mah on his tenauntis, 
1530 Proper Dialogue (1863) 27. 

+4. A civil or secular capacity. Obs. 

1549 Latimer and Seruz. bef. Edw. V1 (Arb,) 67 What an 
enormitie is this in a christian realme to serue ina ciuilitye, 
hauynge the profyt of a Prouestshyp and a Deanry, and 9 
Personage, 

+5. Polity, civil organization and goverment. 

1537 STARKEY Jo Pole in Strype Eccl. Mem, 1, App. bxxxi. 
193 In the joyning of these two lives together. .stondeth the 
chief point of true christian civility. 1538 — Eugland 119 
The ordur of our law also in the punnyschment of theft .. 
faylyth much from gud cyuylyte, 1394 AZ#rr. Policte (1599) 
A, Policie is deriued from the Greeke woord moAtreta whic! 
in our tongue we may tearme Ciuilitie, and that which the 
Grecians did name Politicke gouernement, the Latines 
called, the Gouernement of a commonweale, or ciuile societie. 
1670 Brooks Ii/ks. (1867) VI. 68 How have the rules of the 
Persian civility been forgotten in the midst of thee ! 

b. transf. 

1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. Afed. 31 The civility of these 
little citizens [Bees and Ants] more neatly sets forth the 
wisdom of their maker. 


+6. Good polity ; orderly state (of a country) ; 
social order, as distinct from anarchy and disorder. 
1538 Starkey England 7 To bryng the hole cuntrey to 
quyetnes and cyuylyte. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 
107 For the preseruing of publike peace and ciuilitie. teas 
Munpay eae Chron. 44 Without civility, and government, 
+ 7. Conformity to the principles of social order, 
behaviour befitting a citizen; good citizenship. 
1937-8 Staintes Ive?. an. 28 Hen, VIII (1621) 129 Trayn- 
ing of his people ..to an honest Christian civilitie and 
obedience. 1596 Spenser State /rel. 5 ‘Vhey should have 
beene reduced to perpetuall civilitie, 1600 Dymmox Jreland 
(1843) 6 The cheefe thinge wantinge in that cuntrye is cyvil- 
litye, and dutyfull obedience ofthe people to their soveraigne, 
164x Mitton Ch. Govt, 11, Introd. (1851) 146 To inbreed and 
cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu, and publick 
civility. 1647 Warp Siwip, Cobley (1843) 43 They conforme 
such as are profligate, into good civility. 1758 Acc. Bhs. in 
Ann. Reg. 459/2 Their civility (that is, their deference to the 
general laws. .and their attention to the common good). 
+8. Civil or secular quality; secularity. Ods. 
1647 Lond. Ministers’ Testimony in Neal /Tist. Purit. 
(1736) IIT. 390 An inforced uniformity of religion. .confounds 
the Civil and Religious, and denies the very principles of 
Christianity and Civility. 1649 Br. Haut Cases Consc. (x650) 
362 If there were nothing in marriage but meere civility, 
the Magistrate might be meet to be imployed in this service. 


+9. Theol. Civil righteousness ; see CIvIL 15 b. 

1619 W. Scrater Lxgos. 1 Thess. (1630) 40 Betwixt 
Ciuility and Sanctification obserue these differences. 1633 
Bre. Haut Hard Texts, N. T. 43 More .. by a sacrilegious 
pretence of religion, than he did before damne himself by 
an heathenish ciuilitie. a@1640 W. Fenner Sac, Faithful 
ii, (1648) 57 They come out of prophanenesse and enter into 
Civility, and a formall kind of profession. 

II. Senses connected with civilization, culture. 

10. ‘ The state of being civilized ; freedom from 
barbarity’ (J.); =CIvinizaTIon 2. arch. 

1349 Coverpate Lvasin. Pav. Col. II. 7 Christ is to the 
«.wylde and barbarous, ciuilitie, 1614 Ranicn Hist. 
World 1. 305 From them the Greekes, then barbarous, re- 
ceived Civilitie, 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) I. 110 Cloth 
sure is of the same date with civility in this land. «1682 
Sir T. Browne 77acts 148 Not understood in a petty corner, 
but in parts of early civility, 169x Ray Creation 11. (3704) 
251 Metals and Minerals .. necessary Instruments. .of Cul- 
ture and Civility. 1795 Jounson Western Isl, Wks. X. 508 
The progress of arts and civility. 1823 Lams Zééa Ser. 1. 
xvii. (1865) 129 The nineteenth century of the era from which 
we date our civility. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 27 The foundations of the new civility were 
to be laid by the most savage men. 188r SuorTHousE 
$. Inglesant vii. 177 A brutal people destitute of civility. 

+11.- Polite or liberal education; training in the 


_ ‘humanities’, good breeding ; culture, refinement. 


CIVILIZABLE. 


Antobiog. Sk. Wks. 11, i. 23 Our universities, all so many 
recurring centres of civility, . . 3 a , 
~ +b..A branch of “humane? or polite learning, 
a department of culture. Ods. oan 
1637 Howet. Londinop. 9 Young Gentlemen do so ply 
their studies in all kinds of sciences, and other civilities, 
besides the Law. 1672 Winnins Nat. Relig. 184 They [the 
Romans] had likewise spread their arts-and civilities. 
12, Behaviour proper to the intercourse of civil- 
ized people; ordinary courtesy or politeness, as 
opposed to rudeness of behaviour ; decent respect, 


consideration: 

1561 T, Norton tr. Caloin's Inst, wv. xx, (1634) 733 That 
among Christians may be a common shew of religion, an 
among men may be man-like civilitie, 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sct. 75 My Civility to this Learned Man obliged me 
to some Answer. 1716 Lapy M. W, Montaave Ze/#i. I, vi. 
18 Some..ladies. .have,. been to see me with great civility. 
175% Jouxson Rambler No, 165 2 12,1 must purchase by 
civility that regard which I had expected to enforce by 
insolence. 1843 Prescott Aferico vil. v. (1864) 451 A cold 
civility, which carried _no conviction of its sincerity. 1855 
Macauay Hist, Eng. 1V. 31 He would not use the common 
forms of civility. 

pb. An act or expression of politeness. 


1658 Sr T. Browne Hydriot. Introd. 5 These were not . 


meer Pagan-Civilities, 10 IncELO Bentiv. § Ur. 1. (1682) 
111 To accept of a Civilty. 1708 Swirt Death Partridge, 
1. .said some other civilities, suitable ta the occasion. 1883 
Lroyvp £06 § Flow WY, 110 After a few more uneasy civili- 
ties on either side, | 

@. | To do civility (obs.), to show etvility. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Exemp. i. § 10.2 Jesus being in- 
yited, he went to do civility to the persons espoused. 772 
Jonnson in Bostvel/ xxv, We should have shown his indy 
more civilities. 

+d. Crvility-money: that given (to bailiffs, 
jailers, etc.) in consideration or anticipation of 
their good-will or good offices; money given asa 
‘tip’. 

1708 Motrevx Rabelais iw. xiv, To the Catchpoles and 
his Bums he ordered four Ducats for Civility Money. 1752 
Frecoinc A media vi. x, The bailiff .. hoped he would re- 
member the civility-money. 18:8 Scott Art. Afid?. xxi, 
No opposition was offered .. cither by the guards or door- 
keepers .. one of the latter refused _a_ shilling of civility- 
money, tendered him by the Laird of Dumbiedikes. 

+18. Decency, seemliness: see Crvit 10. Obs. 

1612 Wenster IViite Devil 1. ii, Civility keeps them tied 
all day-time, but they are let loose at midnight. 1617 
Hieron Wks. 11, ros Common ciuilitie teacheth vs to choose 
our way, and not wilfully to runne in the durt. 1672 Cave 
Prim, Chr, 1. ii. (1673) 275 They denied them the civility 
and humanity of burial, 

Civilizable (i-vileizib’l), a. 
Capable of being civilized. 
e840 R. Campers Ess, Ser. 1, (1866) 180 A race ofanimals, 
like a race of men, is civilisable. 1079. Monier Rousseant 
1. 183 Diversities in the civilizable quality of races. 

Civilizade. noncewd. [f. Crvruize v., after 
crusade, blockade, cannonade, etc.: see -ADE.} A 
crusade in the interest of civilization. 

189 Mitt Liberty iv. 166 A recent writer ., proposes (to 
use his own words) not a crusade, but a civ//izade, against 
this polygamous community, to put an end to what seems 
tohim a retrograde step in civilization. 1872 Contemp, Rew, 
XIX, 660 Mr. Mill... went on to stigmatize. .any ‘ civilizade ’ 
against that institution. 

Also 


Civilization (sivilizét-fan, -dizzt-fon). 
-isation. [f CivinizE+-aTion. q.v. In modF. 
cfvilisation,] 

+1. Law. ‘A law, act of justice, or-judgement, 
which renders a criminal process civil; which is per- 
formed by turning an information into an inquest, 
or the contrary’ (Harris, quoted by J.) The as- 


similation of Common Law to the Civil Law. 
zyog~ro Harris Lex. U'rchu.(see above). | 1727-32 Cuan. 
ners Cycl,, Civilisation is performed by turning the informa- 
tion into an inquest, or vice versa. 1730-36in Bary. 1812 
T, Jerrerson Ji, (1830) IV. 179 Getting us rid of all 
Mansfield’s innovations, or civilizations of the common law. 

2. The action or process of civilizing or of being 
civilized, 

1995 Asn Dict., Civilisation, the state of being civilized, 
the-act of civilizing, 1828-46 Wnatety Elem, Rhet, 1. it, 
§ 4 The descriptions some writers give of the civilization of 
mankind, bythe spontancous origin, among tribes of savages, 
of the various arts of life; one by one. 1879 M. ArNnotn 
Mixed Ess. Pref, 6 Civilisation is the humanisation of man 
in society. Zod, To attempt the civilization of the Austra- 
lian aborigines, 


3. (More usually) Civilized condition or state ; 
a developed or advanced state: of human society ; 


a particular stage or a particular type of this, 

2992 Boswru. Folnson xxv, On Monday, March 23, 1 
found him [Johnson] busy, preparing a fourth edition of his 
folio Dictionary. .He would not admit civilization, but only 
civility, \Vith great deference ‘to him, I thought eévdlfsa- 
tion, from tocivitize, better in thé sense opposed to dardartty’, 
than efosZizy, 2775 tn Asit(sce2). «x790 Warton (T.), The 
general growth of refinement and the progression of civilisa- 
lion. 2790 Burke J’. Rev. Wks. V. x54 Our manners, onr 
civilization, and all the good things which are connected with 
manners, and with civilization, 1814 Six T. Musro Lord. bef: 
Cont, H of C., Then the Hindoosare not inferior in civiliza- 
tion tothe peopleof Europe. 1857 Buckie Civili. 1.ii.45The 
seat of Egyptian civilization; a civilization which. .forms a 
striking contrast to the barbarism of the other nations of 
Africa, ~ /éid. 46 The civilization of Europe ., has shown a 
capacity of development unknown to those civilizations 
which were originated by soil.- 1865 Lucky Ratio. (1878) 


[see -ABLE.] 
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1. 18 The ancient civilisations, 1874 Hers Soc, Press, iii, 
42 The more advanced the civilization, the less powerful 
is the individual. , - 
b. trans. ‘ : me 

1874 Luanock Orig. § Met. Jus. i. 13 Some communities 
of ants are more advanced in civilization than others, _ 

Civilizational (sivilizzfondl), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pecaining to civilization. ~_ 

1848 (dite) A Woman's Account of England the Civilizer 
~.with reference to the Civilizational History of Modern 
Europe, ~ 1849-52 Topp Cycd, Anat. IV, 1358/1 The abori- 
ginal inhabitants..are by no means uniform .. in grade of 
civilisational development. 2866 Lorp Srrancrorp in Prlé 
Mall G, 6 Apr.g Mere civilizational optimism. 

Civilizatory (siviloizatori), a. [f. Crvinize: 


see -ory.] Of civilizing nature. ‘ 
1882-3 Schaff's Zucycl, Kel. Knowl, I. 178 The natives 


were.. Incapable of a rapid civilizatory development. 1886 
Athenzum 6 Nov, 604/1 The ‘ civilizatory mission’ of Spain. 
Civilize (si-viloiz), v. [app. f. 16th c. F. c7vel- 
ser (Cotgr.) now civiliser; app. representing a 
med. or mod.L, c?vilizare, to make civil (a criminal 
matter), whence transferred to ‘ make civil’ in other 
senses ; f. cfv7/-7s C1vit+ verbal formative -7sd7z, 
ad. Gr. -i¢ew, in mod.F, -7se, Eng. -128, q. v.] 

1. To make civil (sense 7); to bring out of a 
state of barbarism, to instruct in the arts of life, 
and thus elevate in the scale of humanity; to 
enlighten, refine, and polish. 70 civilize away ; 
to do away with, by civilization. 

r60r CorNWALLYES Zéss, 11. xxviii, And ciuilized, or cinited 
.-kisse the hand, 16rz Cotar., Crviliser, to ciuilize, bring 
to ciuilitice, make ciuill, to tame, quiet, reclaime. 163: 
Massincer Ewiperor East 1, ii, 1..civilize Their barbarous 
natures, 1641 as Jackson Zrue Evang. T. 11. 102 The 
doctrine of the Gospell. .Christianizeth men, and then civil- 
izeth them. 1723 Appison Cate 1, iv, To civilize the rude 
unpolish’d world. 1780 Jouxson in Boswel? 30 Aug., A very 
savage parish was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, who 
came among them to teach a petty school. 22876 J. H. 
Newnan Azst. Sk. 1.1. iv. 179 Christianity itself has never, 
I think, suddenly civilized a race. 

+b. To subject to civil authority. Ods. 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia iv. 147 It is more easie to 
ciuilize them by conquest then faire meanes, _1725 Dr For 
Voy. round World (x840) 251 The king of Spain did not 
allow troops sufficient to civilize and reduce them. 

ec. To polish what is rude or uncouth. 

1642 Funrer (oly & Prof. St. ut. xix. 124 If1 can civilize 
his rudenesse by my sword, 1748 Cuesrerr. Lett. 11. cliv. 
49 Your exercises of riding, fencing, and dancing will civilize 
and fashion your body and your limbs, 4 ; 

d. ¢ransf. To domesticate, tame (wild animals), 

1721 Brantey Philos. Ace. Wks. Nat. obs the Pike... 
as it is a Fish of Prey, it has been thought impossible to 
civilize it, or make it any way familiar with Mankind, 

+2, To make ‘civil’ (sense 15 b) or moral ; to 
subject to the law of civil or social propriety. 

@ 1640 W. Fenner Sacer. Faithfull ii, (1648) 57 He doth 
not say civilize your members; many there te hat civilize 
their carthlie members. [Cf. Crviurty 9.) : 

+3. To make lawful or proper in a civil com- 
munity. Obs. rare. 

1643 M1t.tos Divorce Nn. xii. (1851) 92 With an ignominious 
note of civilizing Adultery. 

4. Law. To tum a criminal into a civil cause. 

In mod. Dicts, (Corer. has I. eézifiser in this sense.] 

5. intr. To become civilized or elevated. 

1868 W. Gree Lit. § Soc. Fudge, 4ro If they [the negroes] 
are to civilize. they must work either at a trade. .or on their 
own grounds. 

+6. zzt7. To conform to the requirements of 
civil life, to behave decently. 

160g Sytvestrr Du Barias uw. iii, Law, I Civilize, least 
that I seeme Obsceene. 

Civilized (si-viloizd), Ap/. a. [f. prec. +-En.] 

1. Made civil; in a state of civilization. 

16xx Cotcr., Civilisé, civilized, made ciuile. 1692 Bent- 
Ley Boyle Lect, v. 176 Those Savages were not then what 
civilized mankind is now. 2778 Jonnson in Bos, 2x Mar., 
The advantages of civilized society, sigs ERM ALL Govece 
IV. 281 The ancient civilised world. 2862 Rusian Afera 
Pulv.(1880) 37 A civilized mercantile community, 

2. Of or pertaining to civilized men, ; : 

1654 Gayton Fest, Notes m1. x, 129 Such civiliz’d deport- 
ment, shews of Love. 1739 Cinnir Afol. (1756) I, 182 A few 


' civiliz’d hands signified their » perolntion. 38g5 Jounston 


Chen. Com. Life Tl. 308 The luxury of civilised perfumes. 
3859 Macautay Hist, Eng. V.74 The strangers spoke no 
civilised language, 1875 Lunsock Orig. Civiliz. App. 467. 
Hence Ci'vilizedness, civilized quality or con- 
dition. : 
1879 M. Arnotn Equality Mixed Ess, 86 France owes.. 
her civilisedness to equality, 
Civilizee (siviloiz7). [sce -FE1.] A person 
civilized. : j ; 
286z R. Burton City Saints 80 The civilizee shudders at 
the idea of eating wolf. x880 Seriéu. Mag. Nov. 61 That 
the man of training, the civilizee, is less manly than the 
rough, the pioneer, Cae bas rf 
ivilizer (si-viloizer). [f° Crvintzn uv. +-ER1) 
,One who or that which civilizes. .-... 00 22°. 
1692 Sir T. Brouxr £ss. 80 The first Civilizers of Men, 


' and Makers of Laws. 1752 Jotinson Rawebier No, 206 2 4 


. The civilizers of nations. 1804 Aun, Rev, 11. 66 But armies 
- are wretched civilizers. 1870 Daily News 25 July 5 Com- 
merce is not merely the civilizer but the peacemaker, 

Ci‘vilizing, v7. sb. [f Civinize + -Inc},] 
The action of the yb, CrvinizE; civilization. 


CIVILLY. 


ae CATER A Aitee aed malne, gentle, 
2752 Lp, Apvoc. in Scots Mag. (1753) 224/1 The civilizin 
of the highlands of Scotland.- - fares af : . 


Ci-vilizing, 47/. a. [f.as prec, + Inc 2.) ‘That 
civilizes or advances civilization, Wut de ek 
1648 Minton Odserv. Art. Peace (1851) 558 A civilizing 
Conquest, 1883 Athenzum 12 May 599/1 The most-potent 
civilizing agent. i of 

Civil law, tright. [L. jis crore] 

The law of Roman citizens; thence, the Roman 
law as a whole, esp. as received in Western chris- 
tendom in and after the Middle Ages. 

_ Inearly times, specially distinguished from the Canon daw, 
in Jater times from the Common law of England. See Law. 
¢ 1380 Wet Sel. I7ks, IIL, 326 Alle pis is lawe cyvy). 
¢14z5 Wyntoun Crom, vin. iii. 95 The lawys cyvyle, na 
canown. 1483 Caxtox Gold. Leg. 427/1 Grete scyence bothe 
in ryght cyuyl and in Cannon. 1577 tr. Bullinger’s De- 
cades (1592) x07 There are an innumerable companie of ex- 
amples in the ciuill law. 1751 Jounson Rambler No, 125 
? 1 It is one of the maxims of the civil Jaw that definitions, 
are hazardous. 1817 W. Seewyn Law Nist Prius II. 827 
This head of revocation was originally borrowed from the 
civil law, 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 11. 
335 Trinity Hall has twelve fellowships, usually held by 
graduates in the civil law. _ 3 
b. In more general sense: The law of any city or 
state regulating the private rights and duties of the- 
inhabitants; also nsed in other senses of c7z?/, : 

1483 Caxton Cafo Aviij, Right lawe deuyne cyuyl and 
moralle. 1888 Fraunce Lazwiers Log. Ded., The name, 
Cyvill, beeing common to the several lawes of any peculiar 
kingdome. 16s5r Honses Leviath, (1839) 251 Civil law, is 
to every subject, those rules, which the commonwealth hath 
commanded him .. for the distinction of right, and wrong. 
1825 Coppett ur. Rides 378 In defiance of the law, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India 
11. 395 In the administration of civil law, Panchayats were 
had recourse to, while criminal cases were investigated by 
the British functionaries in person. 1880 Murrurap Jas. 
Gaius 1. § 1 What each people has established on its own 
account is peculiar to itself, and is called its civil law. 

Civil List. orig. A list of the charges for the 
civil or administrative government of the state; 
the establishment supported by the moneys voted 
on this list (ods.); the term was used to specify a 
number of charges upon the public revenue, most 
of which have been at different times removed to 
otheraccounts, and it is nowretained forthe amount 
voted by parliament from the public revenue for 
the household and personal expenses of~ the 
monarch, and for the payment of the CiviZ List. 
pensions, z.¢. pensions granted by the royal bounty, 
and not provided: for in connexion with employ- 
ment in one of the departments of the public service, 

1712 Bunce. Sect. No. 3r a8 x7 The Youth. .endeavoured 
to raise himself on the Civil List .. [he] succeeded so well, 
that he was in a short time made a Judge under the Pro- 
tector. 1735-8 BotincproKe On Pariies 127 All our Princes 
since. have continued to be, only Proprietors for Life of 
that Part of the publick Revenue, which is appropriated to’ 
their Civil-List. 1849 Ht. Martineau /7ist. Peace 1, ii: 24 
In 1816 it was mentioned that there was a debt of £277,000 
upon the Civil List, 2835 Macaunay Hist, Eng. Il, xv. 
558 The expenses of the royal household are now entirely 
separated from the expenses of the civil government; but 
by a, whimsical perversion, the name of Civi? List has 
remained attached to,. the revenue, .appropriated to the 
expenses of the Royal. Household. 

Civilly (si-vili), adv. [f. Civ a.4-tx%.] In 
a civil manner. . cae: 

+1. In a way characterizing, becoming, or be- 
fitting citizenship. Ods. 

x554 Act x 2 Phi, § Af, c. 7 §1 The Children in the said 
Cities..were civilly brought up and instructed. 1577 Har- 

. nson England 1. iii, (1877) 1.83 Rules of discipline, vnder 
which they line most ciuilic in their houses. 1394 Hooxer 
Ecel, Pol. 1. § 15 (R.) That a multitude should ..concurre in 
the doing of one thing {for this is ciuilly to Jiue. 

2. With reference ‘to civil matters: thus often 
used in contrast to ‘ ecclesiastically,’ ‘ politically,’ 


‘naturally,’ etc, 

1577 VAUTROUILIIER Luther on Lp. Gal. 134 He that will 
ynderstand thys sentence ciuilly, may doe it after thys sort. 
1587 Furmina,Cont, Holinshed III, 358/s Expressing . . the 
subiects allegiance ciuilic, 1832 Austin Jarzspr. (1879) IT. 
lili, 892 The predecessor in the case of heirship must have 
died: that is, must have died physically, or..civilly. 1853 
Roserrson Serm, Ser. mt. xiii, 163 He lays down the 
principle .. in two ways ecclesiastically and civilly. 

3. In accordance with the civil law or with pro- 
cedure relating to private rights and claims. 

x6sx W. G. tr. Cowel’s Inst, 210 Whether he will prose- 

‘cute the party civilly or criminally, 1726 Aytirre Paverg. 
25. 1864 Sat, Rev. 27 Aug. 263/2 Clearly he would be 
civilly liable, but ought he to be also criminally liable? 
x871 Marxsy £em. Law § 190 (1874) Whether their con- 
sequences be civilly or criminally pursued. - | + - ; 

4. In accordance with civil morality ;-‘ morally’ 
as opposed to ‘spiritually’; ‘see Civin 15 b. Ods. 

soz tr. Fusins on Rev. iii,g That is fall down and worship 
either ‘thee civily, or Christ se atonely. 1608 Be. Hati 

Recoll. Treat, (1614) 610 If the civilly righteous shall not be 

saved, where shall the notorious sinner appeare?, -“: *." 
+ 5. In a civilized manner. ‘Obs. ~ 
1586 T.B, La Primaud. Fr, Acad, 1. (1594) 102 That they 

might live civilly amongst..savage nations, 1658 Sir -T. 
Browse Hydriot, (1736) Introd. 5 The Chinese [are] civilly 
content with their Companies in Effigy, which barbarous 
Nations exact unto Reality. 


CIVILNESS. 


6. In a well-bred manner ; politely, courteously ; 
without any rudeness. - 

xgg2 Huxoer, Ciuillye; «s3acatin. 1973 Tusser Husd. 
(1878) 77 Answere poet, ciuilie, but shew him not thy 
secresie. 1662 Futter |Worthies (1840) TIE. 250 They were 
so civilly languaged. 1912 Steete Spect, No. 268 ? 2,1 
very civilly requested him to remove his Hand. 2835 
W. Invine Zour Prairies 25 The master of the house re- 
ceived us civilly, but could offer us no accommodation, 

+ 7.. Soberly, decently ; not gaudily. Obs. 
Bid tg Bacon New Ati, § The Chambers were. .furnished 
on ye, Salk Ses 

Civilness. rare. [f. C1viu+-xess.] Civility. 

1g83 Grimatpe Cicero's Offices Cviij, Sowre, lowring, 
blockish, rusticall, and farre from all ciuilnesse of life. 2632 
Litucow Zy¥av, xX, (x682) gxx Prejudicial to all Christian 


Civilness [and) tranquil Government. 1730-36 Baicev, 
Czuittness, civility, - pe ‘ 
Givil Service. A term originally applied to 


the part of the service of the East India Company 
carried on by the covenanted servants who did not 
belong to the Army or Navy (cf. Service). Now: 
a collective term'for all the non-warlike branches 
of the public administrative service of the state, 
including the diplomatic intercourse, the working 
of the post office and telegraphs, the educational 
institutions controlled by the state, and the col- 
lection of the revenue, etc. Also, the body’ of 
servants of the state employed in any of these de- 
partments. Often attri}. as in Cévtl Service Com- 
missioners ; Civil Service Supply Association and 
the like. Civil Servant, a member of the Civil 
Service. 

1985 Carracciont Life of Clive III. 164 A considerable 
sum .. contributed privately by gentlemen in the civil ser- 
vice, in aid of the military cause. 1800 Lp, WELLESLEY 
(title) Notes on the necessity of a special collegiate train- 
ing of Civil Servants. 1833 Asiatic Fr. X. 324 The two 
branches of the Indian service, civil and military. 
H. H, Witson Brit, India 1. 520 Mr. Hutchinson was in 
the Civil Service of the Company, Commercial Resident at 
Anjengo. seg Srocuuees Haudbk, Brit. India (8s) 44 
To.assist the Supreme Government of India..a highly- 
educated civil service, consisting of some hundreds of mem- 
bers, is placed at its disposal. 186 Sat. Kev. 27 July 
‘When a Civil Servant’s mind has reached the stage of su 
acute discontent which has not quite strength enough to 
develope into resignation. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. n. x. 
(1876) 2s9 At the Civil-Service-Store in the Haymarket. 
1867 Yates Black Sheep (Hoppe), Down to the ‘Civil Ser- 
vant of the Company ", 1898 N. Amer, Rev. CRXVI. 272 
He had already appointed an able Civil-Service Commission. 
Ibid. CXXVI 275 The fluctuations of civil-service reform. 

+ Civil-wealth, Obs. ? xonce-wd. [f. Civ 
after commonwealth.] The commonwealth or 
state in its civil or secular capacity. 

1547 Be. Hoorer Answ. Bp, Winchester’s Bk. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 144 Euery man’s office and duty .. whether it 
be towards God or man: and whether he be minister in 
* the church, or in the civil-wealth, 3 

Civism (si'viz'm). [a. F. civisme, £ L. civ-7s 
citizen: see -Isu. A well-known term of the 
French Revolution of 1789: although, according 
to. Littré, not in the Dictionary of the Academy 
till 1838.] Principles of good citizenship. 

a. orig. and esp. Devotion or well-affected dis- 
position to the order established by the French 
Revolution of 1789. Certificate (+ card ) of cévism. 
[F. certéficat de ciuisme]:. an attestation that the 
holder was thus well-affected. Cf. Inctvisut. 

19792 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 17 Suspicions against the inten- 
tions of the King and the civism of his guards. 1793 N. 


Vansirrart Remarks on Fox's Speech 2x, 6000 persons ar- 
rt of Civism, ' 


z 


rested [in Paris].for not having Cards 
lackw, Mag. XXVIII. 
‘civism’ (to revive that“ Jacobin word) of eminent citizens. 
1837 Carty.e Fy. Rev. v. vii, At all turns, you_need your 
Certificate of Civism’. 1885 Times 1g Dec. 6 Here is the 
Jacobin certificate of civism in actual play. 
b. tvansf. to the ancient Greek and Roman re- 
publics, and to the citizen principle poe: 
2832-4 De Quincey Czsars Wks. X. 62 It might seem to 
throw some doubt .. upon the sincerity of his ‘czozsur, that 
undoubtedly Augustus cultivated his kingly connexions. 
r8g¢ R. W, gy peat Pop: Educ, v.(ed, 2) 107. 1880 G. C. 
‘Warr in Academy 25 Sept. 216 That the Roman ‘civism’, 
the tradition of self-sacrifice for the | seen good, made the 
Roman people the rightful rilers of Europe. - a 
ec. fig. Citizenship, fraternity. : 
179% Hanu.ton Berthollet’s Dyeing ¥. Introd. 35, I wish 
them to consider in me the civisme of the arts and sciences 
{le ciwisme des arts et des sctencts\- < 
+ Civitated. ‘Become likeacitizen’ (Cockéram). 
+Civity, Obs. rare. [ad.L. civitds, It. ctvita: 
see ‘City,] =Crry. . . eee 
3577 Stanynursr Descr. fel. 9 (Halliw.) An ancient 
Civitie. /déd, (1586) II. 1x All the civities and burroughs in 
Ireland have been wholly Englished and with’ English 
. conquerors inhabited. : : ° 
Civory, var. of Crsory: see also SEVERY. 
+Civy, civey. Ods. Forms: 4-5 aive, cyve, 
§ cyuee, -ey(e, ceue, ceuy. [a.F. cud (igthe.), 
stvé, ‘a black sauce for a hare’, (Cotgr.).  Littré 
identifies with Ciyer3,and derives from ‘céve, 
CHIVE, Species of onion, on L. type. cepdtine ‘ made 
with onions’. In many reprints of. ME. books, 
editors have mistaken eve for'Crvs, chive, onion.] 
Von. IT. sp * 


6 A pretext. .for suspecting the ~ 
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made of wine, vinegar, verjuice, herbs, and spices; 


1665 Strrvrz Lett. to his Mother, I never visited the 
Kitchen yet..and the Butteries but seldom after meals; 
aunerts for a Ciza, that is for a farthing worth of small 
peer. 

Cizar, -zer, obs. ff. of Scissor, Sizar. 

Cize, obs. form of S1zz. 

Clabber (kie'baz). [a. Irish and Gaelic clabar 
mud.] 

1. dial. Mud. Hence Clabbery @., muddy. 

1824 MacTaacart Gallow, Excyct., Clabber, any soft dirty 
matter, 1880 4atyin: § Down Gloss. ‘They clodded clabber 
at.me.’ ‘Don’t put the dog into that clabbery hole.’ 

2. =Bonny-cLapser, milk naturally enrdled. 

1634 Forp Perkin Warbeck un. ii, Healths in usquebaugh 
and bonny clabbore. 1828 Wesster, Cladler or Bonny 
clabber. 1860 Bartietr Dict. Aimer. s.v. Bonny-clabber, 
It is sometimes called miemply clas, 1884 Bourke Suake 
Dance of Moguis xxx. 354 We feasted heartily on mush- 
melons and clabber. 

Hence Clabber 2., 77. to curdle, as milk. 

1880 in WeERSTER Sufi. 

Clabord, obs. form of CLAPBOARD. 

Clachan (kla‘y3n). Sc. and xorth-Lrish. Forms: 
6 clauchanne, 7 clauchan, 8 claughan, 9 cla- 
chen, 7- clachan. [Gaelic clachan ‘village, 
hamlet, Peeping: pieee (Shaw), ey f. elach stone. 

The form in modern Gaelic, with secondary accent on -av, 
is that of a diminutive of clack; but it is not clear what the 
original sense was; its most common current use is ‘step. 
Petes across a stream, but it has been used for ‘village’ 

in Gaelic song and phrase, It used to be said that the three 
requisites of a Highland village were a church, an inn, and 
asmithy ; hence the contextual use of clachan both for ‘the 
church’ and the ‘ public-house’. (Prof. Mackinnon.)) 

A small village or hamlet in the Highlands or 
west of Scotland. Also atirzb. 

1428 Wyntoun Cron, xt. xvii. Q am.) Clachin Yha. 
2582 Se. Act bee VI (1597) § 116 Passing to Burrows, 
Townes, Clauchannes Aile-houses. 1640 Galston Sess. 
Ree. in Old Ch. Life Scott. ge :) 209 ‘Two of the elders .. 
ordained to go throw the techan atten at night. 1642 
Ayr Presbyt. Minutes ibid. 59 Thair could not ane audience 
be had in the clauchan. 1785 Burns Death § Dr. Horn- 
ook iii, The clachan yill had made me canty. 1829 Scotr 
Rob Ray Introd., The goodwife of the clachan had hidden 
Cunningham's sword. 2872 BLackie Lays Highi. 83 From 
every clachan in long Glencoe. 1880 Antrim § Down 
Gloss., Clachan, 2 small cluster of cottages. 

Clacht(e, obs. pa. t. of CLercH, CLEEK. 

Olack (klek), sd. Also g-7 clacke. [Goes 
with Cuack v.1: cf, F. clague clap or blow with 
the flat of the-hand; also Du. 4/ak, MHG. klac 
crack, etc. (Sense 6 may be the original (cf. the 
verb) ; but in its later use it is mainly transferred 
from branch T.)} 

I. Of mechanical sounds, etc. 

1, A sharp, sudden, dry sound as of two flat pieces 
of wood striking each other, partaking of the 
character of a clap and a crack. 

(1889 R. Harvey P72, Perc. (1860) 10 The clacke of thy mill 
is somewhat noisome.] 1598 Florio, Castagnetie, little 
shels..to ¢ a noise or sound or clack with their fingers. 
1674 Petty Dise. bef. R. Soc. 100 In all Breast- and Under- 
shot-Mills .. to count the ks, Revolutions or Stroaks 
made within the Time. 1833 Brewster Nai. Magic xi. 
274 The clacks f pir renege by the swivel of a ratchet-wheel. 
1062 L. Noss /cebergs 311 Hitting upon the wooden latch, 
up it came with a jerk and a clack that went ..to the ears 
of every sleeper, 1868 Morris Zarthly Par. (1870) I. 1. 157 
The great wheel’s measured clack. * 

2. An instrament which makes this noise. 

36xx Cotor., Cliguette..also, a childs rattle, or clacke. 
2838 Tuoms Axeca. & Traditions 113 (Halliw. s.v. Clacker) 
‘lacks of wood,’ small pieces of wood to clap with. 

78. The clapper of a mill; an instrument which 
by striking the hopper causes the corn to be shaken 
into the mill-stones. Ods. - . : ion 

¢3440 Promp. Parv., Clappe or clakke of a mille, zavan- 
tara, batilins, 1580 Hotiyeaxp Treas. Fr, Tong, Claquet 
de moulin, the clacke or clapper of a mill. r708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 29. 2/r’ The “Miller’s Clacks: and the Lawyer's 

Clacks are in perpetual Motion. 

b. ‘A bell that rings, when more corn is re- 
quired to be put in’ (J.); ‘a mill-hopper alarm’. 

4. A rattle, workéd. by the wind, to scare away 
birds, . Lae 
. 1676 Wortince Cyder (1691) 88 This far exceeds all Clacks 
and other devices to scare away the bold Bulfinch. -xB24 


CLACK. 


T. Forster Peven. Cal. in Hone Every-Day Bh, 11. 877 
The neisy cherry clack. .drives its. .windsails round. 

5. A form of valve in pumps, etc., consisting of 
a flap, hinged at one side, covering the aperture, 
which is opened by the upward motion of the fluid, 
and closes either by its weight, or by the fiuid’s 
backward pressure; often called a clack-valve. 

1634 Bate Afyst, Nature & Art 8 A clacke is a peece of 
Leather nayled ouer any hole, hauing a peece of Lead to 
make it lie close, so that the ayre or water in any vessell 
may thereby bee kept from going out. 1726 Desacuriers 
in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 80 An inverted Brass Clack or 
Valve shutting upwards, and falling down by its own 
Weight. ¢1990 Imison Sch. Azé I. x69 A valve or clack, 
something like a trap-door, to shut downward, 1831 J. 
Horranp Afanuf. Metals I. 161 The lower board [of the] 
bellows .. has a hole with a valve or clack. 186z RANKINE 
Steam Engine 117 Valves, sometimes called clacks .. in- 
tended for the purpose of permitting the passage of the 
fluid only, and stopping its return. 

b. In locomotive engines the valve which closes 
the opening of the feed-pump into the boiler; gene- 
rally a ball-valve. 

182g R. Stuart Anecd. Steam Engines ¥. 188 The return 
of the water is prevented by the usual means of a puppet- 
clack, or valve. 1849-50 Weave Dict. Term 103/1 A ball- 
clack ..to close the orifice of the feed-pipe, and prevent 
steam or hot water reaching the pumps. The ball of the 
clack is raised from its seat by the stroke of the pump- 
plunger forcing the water against it. 

II. Of the human voice, tongue, etc. 

6. Din of speech, noise or clatter of human 
tongues ; contemptuously, loquacious talk, chatter 
senseless or continnons. 

e31440 York Afyst. xxxiv. 211 Ther quenes ys comeres 
with ber clakke. @ 1866 R. Epwarns Dawion & Pithtas in 
Haz). Dodsley IV. 97 Abandon flatt'ring tongues, whose 
clacks truth never tell, 1605 Drayton AZoone coy (R.), 
Who but one hour her loud clack can endure. 1678 BuTLer 
Jind. wi. 1. 445 His Tongue ran on..And with its Ever- 
lasting Clack Set all men’s ears upon the Rack. 1693 
Soutn Ser, 158 Whose chief intent is to vaunt his spiri- 
tual clack. xyog Appison Zatlex No. 102. Px The Clack 
of Tongues. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. Jt. (1790) 11. hiv. 129 
‘The aggregated clack of human voices. 1824 W. IRVING 
T. Trav. 1.216 The tread of feet and clack of tongues, 
1849 Mrs, Cartyte Ze¢?. II, 35 The infinite clatter of an 
old lady—clack, clack, clack. 

7. A loud chat, a talk. (colloq.) 

1813 G. Comman Bx. Grins, etc., Vagaries Vind, xi, (1872) 
229 The merry chits maintained a half-quelled clack, 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xl vii. (1856) 336 Seven north country 
whaling iy aly? «holding clack’ in our little cabin. 1888 
i; Payn vit. Mirbridge (Tauchn.) 11. xviii. 197 The old 
fellow would have had a clack with her. 

8. contenptuously, The tongue. (Cf. 2, 3.) 

1598 Greene Jas, /V, Wks, (Gros.) XIII. 210 Haud your 
clacks lads. 1 - Brome Foviall Crew v. Wks. 1873 U1. 
435, He must talk all. His Clack must onely go. 174 

ICHARDSON Pavela I. 61 And so, belike, their Clacks ran 
for half an Hour in my Praises. 1828 D' ISRAEL Chas. f, 
II, i. 23 Who, as washerwomen ., at their work, could not 
hold their clack. 1864 E. Sarcent Peculiar II, 76 ‘To 
hermetically seal up this Mrs. Gentry’s clack. 

+9. A loquacious person, a chatterbox. Ods. 

1640 Futter Joseph's Coat (1867) 8 They are but clacksand. 
tell-tales for their pains. 1680 Orway Caius Marius n. iii. 
yas) 40 That well-spoken fool, That popular clack. 

O. Comb.: clack-box (a) the box or chamber 
which contains the clack-valve of a pump; (4) in 
locomotive engines the box or cage enclosing the 
clack (see 5 b) ; (c) d#ad. ‘ the mouth which contains 
a nimble tongue’ (Forby) ; clack-door, an opening 


, into the clack-box of a pump; clack-mill, a wind- 


mili rattle for scaring birds (see 4) ; clack-seat, in 
locomotive.engines a recess in the feed pump, for 
the clack to fit in; clack-valve, see 5. Also 
CLACK-DISH. 

1849-so Weate Dict. Terars, Clack-box, in locomotive 
engines, the box fitted on to the boiler where a ball-clack 
is placed. 1867 W. W. Suytu Coal § Coalnining 181 If 
the water. .rises above the *clack-door before the change be 
made, 1858 Larpner Handbk. Nat. Phil. Hydrost. 114 
The single *clack valve is the most simple example of the 


class. 

Clack (klk), v.1 Forms: 3-7 clacke, 5 clake, 
6-clack. [ME. clack-en : cf. F. clague-r to clack, 
clap hands, crack a whip, strike the Jaws together; 
also Du. Alakken to clack, crack, MHG. Alac a 
crack, etc., OHG. Zleken (:—klakjan), MHG. 
hlechew to make a crack ; also ON. A/akea to twitter, 
as a swallow, chatter as a pie. The relations be- 
tween these are uncertain; the form is evidently 
echoic, and may have arisen independently in differ- 
ent langs. and periods. Cf. Char, CRAOK.] 

1. intr. To chatter, prate, talk loquaciously. 
Said of chattering birds and human beings. 

axago Owl § Night. 81 pi bile is stif and scharp and 
hoked .. Par mid pu clackest [v.», clechest] oft and longe. 
¢ 1420 Liber Cocorume (1862) 38 To speke of bakun mete I 
wolde clake. 1568 GraFton Chron, II. 692 Thus as mens 
imaginations ranne, so their tongues clacked. 2687:A. 
Lovers tr, Bergerac’s Com. Hisé:t.12a1 The whole Mobile 
clacked with the Beak, in sign of Joy. 1998. Poetryin Aun. 
Reg. 447 Mark the pleader who clacks in his clients behalf 
With my lud, and his ludship, three hours and a half, 1832 
Macautay Le?t. in Trevelyan Life (1876) I, v.'267 He will 
sit clacking with an old woman’ for hours. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Crarxe Shaks, Char. i. 20 The usual recipe for concocting 
a lady’s maid, by making her clack like'a cheat i 

: 5 


CLACK, 


&. tras, To utter chatteringly, to blab.’ 

tg90 Greene Never too late (x600) 48 Tis not cuer true, 
that what the hart ‘thinketh the tongue clacketh, 1627-8 
Fectuam Resolves 1, iv. (R.), Custom makes them elack out 
any thing their heedlesse fancy springes. -_, : 

To cluck, or cackle, as a hen. Cf, Crock, 
CrUoK. nae eee : : 

1712 Steere Sfect. No. 479 74 My hen clacks very much, 
but she brings me chickens. 1833 Tennyson Goose vi, The 
more the white goose laid It clack’d and cackled louder. 
1872 Tinsley Mag. Xmas, No. 17 My old mother used tosay 
thatevery hen’s got enough to do to look after its own chicks, 
and it clacks enough over that, goodness knows. 

4. inty. To make a sound intermediate between 
a clap and a crack, as a hard substance, such as 
a piece of wood, does in striking a hard surface. 7o 
clack (more commonly to crack) a whip. , 

i Patser. 485/1 The myll gothe, for I here the clacke 
clacke. .car je os le apa tc clacquer ox clacgueter, 1570 
Levins Afanif. 5 To clacke, clangitare. 1611 Coter., 
Claquer, to clacke, to clap, to clatter. 1926 Dict, Rust. 
(ed. asv. Capriole, He Clacks or makes a Noise with them. 
2848 THackeray Van. Fair viit. 57 Whip clacking on the 
shoulders, x875 HoweLts Fovegone Concl. 60 A woman 
clacking across the flags in her wooden heeled shoes, 

tb. iransf. to similar actions. Obs. 

1740 E. Baynarp Health (ed. 6) 27 Th’ heast clacks on, 
and is a mill, That's independent of the will. 

5. trans. To cause (things) to make such a sound. 

21542 Boorpe re pats xi, (1870) 260 Euy! ale-brewers and 
ale-wyues. .shuld clacke and ryng theyr tankardes at dym 
myls dale. 161z Frorto, Castaguétte, little shels vsed of 
those that dance the canaries to clacke or snap with their 
fingers, 1676 Honpes //iad (1677) 163 He clackt his whip. 
1872 Darwin “motions 214 The Australians smacked and 
clacked their mouths at the sight of his horses and bullocks. 

+B. The verb stem used adverbially; At once, 
on the instant, pat, ‘slick’; cf. dang, plump, ete. 

«1734 Nortn Zzam, ut. v. § 50 (1740) 345 They went all, 
clack, to Conventicles, I'll warrant ye! /2¢d, tt vii. $ 44 
(1740) $35 The Money was not got; if that had fallen in 
clack, the King had compleated a Negotiation, 

+ Clack, v2 Obs. [Orig. 2 Flemish word of 
the wool-trade: Kilian, 1598, has ‘ A/lachen deter- 
gere lutum, used in /Vand. Brug., for kladden, 
afkiadden abstergere sordes, detergere lutum, de- 
tergere vestem peniculo, stringere’, also ‘A/acke 
Fland. = &/adde macula tutosa, Intum vestibus 
heerens, nota czenosa’, a dirty mark. Cf. Ger. 
Alacke spot of dirt, in Grimm. Hence med.L. 
clacedve: see Du Cange.] ¢rans. To remove the 
dirty parts, esp. the tarry mark or ‘ buist’ from (a 
fleece of wool). (Cf. Chas v. 4.) 

1429 Act 8 Hen, VJ, xxii, Great hinderance commeth to 
the King in his Customes and Subsidies by them that doe 
clacke and force the good Woolles of the Realme. [1472 in 
Rymer foedera X1, 735 ‘Quod. .lanas quascumque berdare, 
claccare, et mundare possint ’.] 1485 Act: Hen. VII,c., 10. 
§7 That the same Wolle shuld be as it was shorne and clene 
wounde, withoute any sortyng, barbyng or clakkyng. 1607 
Cowste /uterpr,, To clack wooll is to cut off the sheepes 
marke which maketh it to waigh less and yield less custom 


tothe king. 2641 in Termes de la Ley 60b, 1926 in Dict. 
Rust, (ed. 3), _ 
+ Clack-dish. Ovs. A wooden dish with a 


lid carried and clacked by beggars as an appeal 
for contributions; 2 CLAP-pIsH. 

1603 Snaxs, Meas. for A, 11. ii. 135 Your beggar of fifty : 
and his vse was, to put a ducket in her Clack dish. 2608 
MtpoLeton Fam, Love (N.), Ger, Can you think I get my 
living by a bell and a clack-dish? Dry. By a bell and a 
clack-dish? how's that? Ger, Why, by begging, sir. 1861 
Wysrer Soe, Bees 242 At the door of some alms-house, an 
old woman may still be seen with her elack-dish before her 
at certain seasons of the yenre=the last of her race. 

Clacker (klekox). [f. Cuack v.4+-ER1.] That 
which clacks ; the clack or clapper of a mill; a 
clack to frighten birds away, etc. 

1636 Sin H, Brounr Vay, Levant (16g0) 18 (T.) This they 
find by the noise of those boat-mills; their clackers beat 
much slower at those times than else, 2869 Brackmorr 
Lorna D. M1. 92 (Hoppe) His tongue was worse than the 
clacker of a charity-school bell. fod, dial. Rime, 1 pick 
up my clackers And knock you down back’ards Shoo ay 2 
bird! 1889 Miss Courtney [West Cori, Gloss., Clacker, 
a rattle to frighten away birds; the tongue, a valve of a 


pump. 

+ Clarcket, sb. Obs. [ad.F. clagued, f. claquer, 
to clack ; cf. Cotgr. claguet de moulin, the clapper, 
or clacke, of a mill-hopper.] 

. =prec, 

1586 T.B, La Prinanugeys. Acad, u.(2594) 118 Wee may 
«compare their tongue to the clacket of a mill, 16x 
Cotsr., Clac..(most properly) theclacket that frights away 
hirds from fruit-trees, ete. 

2. Clacking, vigorous and incessant chatter. ~ 

18rz Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. vi. 189 

‘ In the midst of a universal clacket of female tongues. 
+Cla‘cket, v. Obs. [a. F. clagueter, to chatter 
with the teeth, or make similar sound, £ claquet 

clapper.) tvavs. and ctr. To chatter, clack. 

3866 Painter Pal. Pleas.'(1969) I. 61 His teethe clacket- 
ing in his head. s579 Tosson: Calvin's Serum. on Tint. 
8 2 Three houres space wi} not bee ynough for them to 
clakket out halfe that they would say. : 

. Clackety, a. [f. CLARE? sd. +-¥ 1: cf-aorsy.] 
Characterized by clacketing. : iC 

. 1861 Courd Life Naples 134 Country women wearing large 
“white caps and clackety sabots, > ~ : 
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Clackgoose, var. of CuaIk-@oosE, 

Clackin, var. of Cueckine, brood. 

Clacking (klekin), w/. sé. [f. Chack v.l+ 
“InG1.] The- action of the vb. CLAcK: -@, the 
making of a sharp, hard noise. 

3565-978 Coorer Thesaurus, Closntus, 2 clacking with the 
tongue to cheare a horse. ¢xz6r0 Sir J. Mervin, Afem. 
(735) 393 The clacking of their Culverins and Pistols, 1832 
Marrvat WV, Forster xxviii, king of pattens, 2858 
Cartyre Fyedh, Gt. (1865) TL. aw. ax. 23 A-common Mill 
«its clacking audible upon the common Stream. 

b. Chatter of tongues ; noisy talk. 

1586 T. B. Le Primaud. Fr. Acad. wt (1394) 118 When 
they adde to their clacking euill speech and backe-biting. 
1620 Br. Hatt Hon. Afar. Clergy § 19 (T.) To weary the 
world with his foolish clacking. 1863 B. Tavtor 1. 
it fee i, 19 Again the clacking of tongues rose high and 
shrill. 

Cla‘cking, 2f/. a. [-1ve2.] That clacks. 

16x Coton, Clac. any thing that makes a clacking or clat- 
tering noise, 1865 Gosse Laud § Sea (1874) 384 A brodk 
+. hurries away to a clacking mill. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 278 The clacking loom. .still did stand. 

Clad (kled), 4. @ ([ME. clad(d, £. OE. 
clddod, -ed, inflected clddde, clédde: see CLOTRE v. 
Clad belongs to all dialects; but, beside it, the 
north. dial. has cled, ME. cled(d, f. ON. Rledd- 
ps. pple. of &/ada to clothe. As c/ad and cled are 
identical in meaning, they have been naturally 
taken as mere variants of the same word, and in 
this capacity c/ed occurs in other than northern 
writers: it is now however treated simply as the 
northern (chiefly Sc.) pronunciation of clad. This 
is one of the pa. pples. in which the prefix y- was 
resuscitated by the Elizabethan archaists, from 
whom yc/ad comes down as a ‘ Spenserian’ form.] 

1, Covered with clothes (or armour), clothed. 

[coso Lindis/. Gosp. Mark v.15 Sittende gecladed & hales 
Bohtes.)] @ 1300 Cursor J. 1046 Wid griss and leues is he 
cladd. ¢3440 Proms. Parv. 79 Cladde or clothydde, wes- 
ditus. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 17, v. men clade in blak. 
1484 Caxton Chivalry 89 Wel cladde. 1576 Gascoicne 
Steele Gl, (Arb) 62 In ‘comely wise. .yclad. Srexser 
#.Q.ui.: Agentle Knight. .Ycladd in mightie armes and 
silver shielde, 1602 Suaks, Ham. 1. i. 166 The Morne in 
Russet mantle clad. @ 1764 Liorp Progr. Envy Poet. 
Wks. 1774 1, 146 A Female Form, yclad insnowy white. 2875, 
Jowerr bate HL 27 They are lightly clad in summer. 

B. eled, etc. 

a@1300 Cursor MM. 51 35 (Cott.) Cled .. wit riche wede. 
Ibid. 13122 Aman, welede in silk. ¢ 1380 Wveusr Sel, Wks. 
il. 3 A man cled wip softe clopis, Yax400 Aforte Arth. 
217 In colours of clenc golde cleede. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 472 
Wel fedde, Or wel araicd or cledde. ¢ 1460 Towneley Aist. 
133 Lo here a lytter redy cled. 1570 Levins Alanif. 48 

ledde, westitius. : 
b. évansf. Covered as with clothing. 

231400 Morte Arth. 3241 The close .. With clauer.and 
clereworte clede euene over. 148x Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
5 The trees clad with leuys and blossoms, 1896 Srenser 
F. Q. vt. ix. 16 A cottage clad with lome. 1632 Litncow 
Tvaw, mt. (1682) 124 Xerxes ., seeing all the Sea clad with 
his Army. 1670-98 Lassets Voy, Jéaly I. 65 A world of.. 
trees clad with chirping birds, 1816 Sourimy Poet's Pilger. 
u. iv, Vine-clad hills. 1862 Stantey Yew. Cf. (1877) I. xiv. 
7g A long spur, now clad with olives. 

. fig. Invested, arrayed, decked. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 802 (G6tt.) In welth and bliss was clad. 
1436 Pol. Poems (4859) 11. 203 He that was here claude in 
humanité. 1549 Bk. Cow. Prayer, Ordination of Pricsts, 
That they may be cladde aboute with all Justice, 1588 A, 
Kise tr. Camisius’ Catech. 7x Quha abhorred nocht to be 
cled with my fleshe. 2593 Suaxs, 2 Hen. V1, 1. i. 33 Her 
words yclad with wisedomes Maiesty. 2632 Litucow Zyav. 
vit. (1682) 289 The Sphynx with grandeur cled. | 1683 Srt~ 
ven Z£ngi. Ey in. iv. Whs. (1726) IIL, 17 A description of it 
--is thus clad in rhythmes. ¢2720 Prior Hymn to Sun og 
Clad in rising majesty. 

b. Se. Laz, Endowed or farnished zvith. 

ergso Barrour Practicks (1754) ast (Jam,) Until scho be 
maryit and cled with ane husband. féfd, 340 The prin. 
cipall tenant, with quhais richt thay ar cled. 1858 Crran- 
ners Dow, Amn, Scotland II, 387 ‘Lhe Marquis of Argyle 
had obtained a formal gift of this vessel .. and had become 
‘clad with possession ’ by taking guns. .out of it. 

3. Clad (cled) score: Sc. twenty-one, 7.c. a score 
clad or ftxn7shed with one over. 

199 P. Parton Kirkendé, Statist. Ace. 1. 187 (Jam.) 
Thankfulness to his Maker for having at last sent him the 
cled score, i.e. a1. 1863 V. Brit, Daily Mail 18 Aug., An 
increase of from gs. to ros. per clad score was obtained. ~~ 

Clad, v. Obs. or arch. [app. educed from prec.] 
To CiorneE, dress, roe: ; ; 

[a 1300 Cursor J. 20362 (Cott.) Angels sal. .kepe pe in al 
bi stat And clad te, ih and iat] 2579 Cyutle & Mie 
cyuile Life (x868) 14 We clad them simply, to eschuc pride, 
x589 Purrenuam Zing. Poeste 1, xxiv. (Arb.) 63 Which was 
done. .by cladding the mourners..in blacke vestures. 196 
Spenser J, Q. vi. iv. 4 To clad his corpse with meete habi- 
liments. 1636 E. Dacrestr. Machiazel’s Disc. Liay 1.413 
Cladding himselfe with the ornaments belonging to_his 
degree and quality. 1868 Monris £arthly Par, (1870) 1.1, 
459 Find raiment mect To clad him with. ; 

b. transf. To cover as with clothing. . 
x6or Hottann, Pliny 1. 483 The leafe., embracing the 
Cane, doth clad it round about with certaine thin mem- 
branes, x6x0 W. Forxmenam Art of-Survey 1 ii, 38 
wae a -clad the tops of Mountanous fells.- - 3 
CG. fig. Sen wits 

2879 ‘Lomson Calvin's Sernt. Tim. 93/x He claddeth vs 

with his own glory. 1627-8 Fettuam Resolves (2677) 1, 


CLAG. 


Ixxiii, When we haueto deal with such, we clad ourselnes 
in their contraries. =A iy $ ' 
adanthous: see CLADO-.. _ 

+Clardder, Ods. varve—".,. (See quot.) _ 

1639 J. Maine City Match in Dodsity YX. 298 A. Two 
inns of court men. .Known cladders Through all the town. 
&, Cladders? A. Yes, catholic lovers, From country 
madams to your glovers wife, Or laundress, ~ = | ** 

+ Clade. Ols. fad. L. ‘clades ‘destraction; 
disaster: cf. It. cade in” same sense.]. A disaster, - 


calamity, plague. . A 
3395 Sc. Leg. Saints, St. Justina 413 Or ellis suld pat 
fellone clade Confonde be yte but abade. 1828 Dr. Tay- 
tor To Wolsey (ALS. Cott. Cal, D, x. 364), After the ‘grete 
clade ofsycknes and deth of Frenchmenn, 1604 BaBinGTon 
Comfort. Notes Exod, x. WS. (2637) 215 All the ruinous 
calamities and niiserable clades, ; 
Cladgy, variant of Cuacey, CLEDay. . 
+Cla'dment, 02s. vare—. [f. Crap 2+ 
-MENT.] A garment, dress, : 
1647 Warp Stig, Cobler a7 When I consider how women 
there have tripe-wifed themselves with their cladments, __ 
Clado- (ksedo, klzido), before a vowel clad-; 
combining form of Gr. #Ad3-os young shoot or 
branch, in botanical terms, as Clada‘nthous a. 
[Gr. dv6-os flower] =cladocarpous, Olade‘nchyma 
(Gr. éyxupa infusion], ‘ vegetable tissue composed 
of branched cells’ (.S. S. Zex.). Cladocarpous a. 
(Gr. xapz-dés fruit], bearing the fractification on 
short lateral branchlets: said of Mosses, which 
are primarily divided into acrocarpons, pletro- 
carpous, and cladocarpous, Cladophyll, also 
-phylion, pl}. -a [Gr. pvAdor leaf], a branch as- 
suming the form and function of foliage. Gla- 
dopto'sis[Gr. rriats a falling], ‘the fall of branches 
as it occurs in Thuja, Taxodium, and others’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
1857 Bernecey Cryptog. Bot. 482 The three species .. 
differ from each other in the acro-carpous and clado-carpous 
wth of the fruit. 188 Gray Struct, Bot. iii. § 3. 65 
zladophylla commonly pass for leaves: they are well shown 
by Ruscus. 2883 Azhenzun 10 Feb. 188/3 In this tree 
faspen] and some few others..a process takes place termed 
‘ cladoptosis’ by the Rev. W. J. Berkeley many years ago. 
| Clado@ium, (kliddedidm). Bot, Also eng- 
lished as cla‘dode. [mod.L., f. late Gr, #Aad&d-ns 
‘with many shoots’ (f. #Addos shoot, slip): ef. 
phyllodium, etc.) ‘A term applied by Martius to 


- an axis flattened and more or less leaf-like’ (Syd. 


Soc. Lex.). Fence Clado-dial a. 

2870 Hooker Stud. /lora 378 Ruscus, Butcher’s Broom. . 
Leaves minute scales, bearing in the axils leaf-like branches 
cladodes), 3880 Gray Siruct. Bot. iii. § 3 66 To those 

ranches definitely restricted to one internode, and which 
= cooly. counterfeit leaves, Kunth gave the name of Cla- 

lodia, ‘ 

Cladonic (kladgnik), @. Chem. In Cladonic 
acid, obtained from Cladonia rangiferina (reindeer 
moss), isomeric with usnic acid (C,,11,,0,). 

pa Watts Dict. Chent. VIL. 353, 1194. 

Clene, clennesse, early fi. CLEAN, -NESS. 

Claes (klzz). Also 6 clais, 8 clayis, olaise. 
Sc. and orth. dial, form of CLOTHES. 

1849 Compt. Scot. 96 He ordand that na scottis man suld 
veir ony clais but hardyn cotis. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Misc. 

(2733) I. 85 [She] pat on her claise. axz800 J. Sinmacp 
Chron, Scot, Poetry (1802) III. 237 (Jam.) My clayis grew 
threid bair on my bak. 1816 Scorr 4zzig. ix, ‘Rab Tull 
bang’d out o' bed, and till some of his rendiest clas’, 1863 
Rosson Bards Tyue 430 The clacsawives lost 2’ their fine 


NS. 
*Gineth, claething, Sc. form of Corn, -ING. 

Claf, obs. pa. t. of Cneave v2 to adhere. 

Clag, sb. worth. dial. [app. f. the verb.) 

1. The process or product of clagging ; a sticky 
mass adhering to feet or clothes, entangled in hair, 
or the like; 2 clot of wool consolidated with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a sheep, etc. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 11 They [lambs] are then .. 
forthwith to bee dressed and have their clagges clipped from 
them. 1897 E. Peacock WV. IV_Linc. Gloss., Clags, ditt stick- 
ing to any one after walking in mud. Dirty wool cut from 
sheep. 1881 Surron N. Linc, Gloss., Clags, clotted locks 
of dirty weol on a shecp. 

2. An encumbrance or burden on propertly, Se. 

1697 G. Datias Séyles-813 Jam.) All claggs, claims, 
debates and contraversies standing betwixt them. © 

v Three Bonnets 1. 19 A good estate .. handed 
down frac sire to son, But clag or claim, for ages past. 

3. A stain or flaw on character. , Sc. : 

31724 Ramsay Zea-t, Afisc. (733) II, 206 He’ was 2 man 
without a clag, His heart was frank without a flaw. ++ * 

Clag (kleg), 7. Chiefly orth. dial. Also 5-7 
elagge. [Not traced beyond the 15th c.: perh. of 
Norse origin, cf. Da. A/ag, kagge, sticky mud, clay, 
keg, kinget viscous, glutinous, sticky, which point 
to the same origin as OF. cluz, Chay. There may 
have been some subseq. association’ with ¢/og; but 
in localities where c/ag is indigenous, it is kept 
quite distinct from: c/og.] pr Sef sea S 
' lsvans: To bedanb (the clothes),-clot (the hair) - 
with anything sticky and -tenacious;‘as miry. clay, 
glue, toffee, etc. Pe ee eRe ot 
_ €x470 Henry IWallace vi. 455 The gown and hois in clay 


. 


.¢laiks (or 


CLAG. 


that‘claggit was, 1826 Piller. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 149 
We come to the gates all clagged with myre and clay. ¢1538 
Lynpgsay Syde Taillis 68 Ane mureland Meg .. Claggit 
with clay abone the howis. 1881 Surron WV, Linc. Gloss. 
Clagged, clotted with dirt. 1886 Coz S. W. Linc. Gloss. 
Cilag,.to daub, or clog together with sticky mud or clay. 

2. To clog by such bedaubing or clotting. ~ 

1826 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 232b; She [the bee] 
wyll also clagge her legees with as moche as she may beare., 
r6qx Best Hari, Bhs. (1856) 62 A meanes to clagge the 
bees, and to make them abide better in‘the hive. 1883 
Abnoudbury §& Huddersf, Gloss. Clag, the same as clog, 
as when dust [mixed with the oil] causes machinery to move 
with difficulty. ¥ 7 . : 

3. intr. To stick tenaciously, as anything ad- 

hesive, or viscid; also ¢vansf. 
- 3863 Hyii Arte Garden. (2593) 14 Least by raine and 
shoures, the earth should cleaue and clagge on your feete. 
rs7o Levins AfaniZ. 10 To clag, hevere vt Luin. 1795 
W. Marsuatt 2, Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., Clag, to cleave 
or cling. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Clag, to adhere as paste; 
also to cling as the child to the mother, who says ‘it clags 
to its best friend.” .1876 Ji. Vordksh. Gloss., Clag, to 
adhere, to cling; to’cleave to. 

4. dial. [f. Cuae sb] To remove the clags or 
dirty clots from a fleece. (Cf. Cuacx v.2) 

1863 Gloss. in Morton Cycd. By. Hee a D.S.), Clag (Linc.), 
see Burl, xv, to cut away the dirty wool from the hind 
parts of a sheep. 

+Cla‘ggok, Sc. Obs. [f. Cuac+-o0K.] One 
clagged with mire, ‘a draggle-tail’ (Jam.). 

¢1838 Lynpesay Syde Tailiis 62 Pure[=poor] Claggokis 
cled in xiploch quhyte. 

-Claggum (kle‘gam): north. dial, Also cla- 
gum. [f Cuac v.] A common name in Scotland 
and thé north of England for treacle-toffee. - 

1832 W. Srernenson Gatesh. Local Pocus 104 Uf money’s 
short, I'll take Rabbit skins for claggum. 1858 R. S. Sur- 


. TEES Ash AZamma xciv. 407 Somehow his tongue clave to 


his lips—he felt as if his mouth was full of claggum. 1876 
in Mid. Vorksh. and Ihithy Gloss. 1878 Ssutus R. Dick 
v. 46 It bought no end of tops, clagum, and sweeties. 

Claggy (kle'gi), a. Chiefly dal. [f, Cua +-¥.] 
Tending to clag, or to form sticky lumps or clots ; 
tenaciously sticky, adhesive. Hence Cla’gginess. 

1570 Levins -Afanip. 98 Claggye, /téricus. 16r1 Corar., 
Totteu.c, claggie, clammie, cleauing. 1788 W. Marswaty £, 
Vorksh, Gloss, Cla ry, sticky, as wet clay. 1796 Pearson 
in Pht. Trans, LAXXVE. 433 To render copper less tough 
and clingy (~o¢e, The workmen say, claggy). 1838 Blachw, 
Mag. IV. 540 The spider spreads his claggy snares, 
1876 Rosinson HWhithy Gloss. (E. D. S.), Claggy, sticky like 
pitch; tenacious.—C/agginess, adhesiveness, 188r Ray- 
monp AZining Gloss., Clage: , Newe., when the coal is tightly 
joined to the roof, the mine is said to have a cla gy top. 

Claght, claht, obs. pa. t, of CLEEK, CLECHE. 

Clai, claie, Claiey, obs, ff. Chay, CLAYEY. 

Claif, =e . t. of CLEAVE. 

‘Claik (kak), sd. Sc. [f. Cuark v.] 

1, The cry or call of a goose or other fowl. 

3349 Compl, Scot. vi. 39 The fox follouit the fed geise, & 
gart ne cry claik, 1808 Jamieson, C/aik, the noise made 

yahen * 

2. Chatter, gossip, clatter. (Cf. cathie.) 

1790 Morrison Poems 187 (Jam.) The country’s fu’ Wi’ 
lees and claiks, about young Ket and you. 

8..(Also 6-9 clake, 7 clayk, 8 cleck, 9 clack.) 
The Barnacle-goose, Aas leucopsis, probably so 
named from its call. : ’ 

a1455 Houlate xvii, Correker of kirkmen was clepit the 

Claik. -x570-87 Houinsuup Scot. Chron, (1806) I, 22 These 

arnacls as I-call them), - -3604 Warzoroven, etc. 

Acc. Sev. Late Vay. (1722) Introd. 14. They discovered the 
Bernacle Goose or Clakis’sitting upon-their Eggs, under 
the 80 Deg, north Lat. . 

.- b.. More fully, clazk-goose. ’ 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) I, Introd. 48 Of the 
nature of Claik Geis..Sum men‘ belevis, ‘that thir clakis 
growis on treis be the nebbis, ':6..-Monrrenniz in Macleod 
Hist, Duanbarvion (1878) u. 49 Clayk geese black of.colour. 
1706 J. Watson Collect, Poems 1. 48 (fam. When, the Cleck 
Geese leave off to clatter. 1744 Preston Zetland in Phil. 
Trans. XLUII, 61 There are many Sorts of Wild-fowl ; 
namely the Dunter Goosé, Clark [? =Claik], Goose, Solan 
Goose, ete, 2828 Scorr Ar. Afidl, sliv, Like sea-maws 
and.clack-geese before a storm. 1842 Proc. Berw. Nat, 
Club I, 253 The bernicle‘or clake goose. ; . 

4, The BaRnadczz shell. 

1703 M. Marrin, Descr, Western Isl. (1736) 357.» 1744, 
Preston Zetland in Phil. Trans. XLII. 62 Pieces. of 
Wreck .. grown over with the Shells of a Fish called Cleck 
Geese, which I take to be the Coucha duatijire. —~ 

Claik,.v, Sc. [prob.:-ON. k/aka, to chatter, 
twitter,.and thus identical with certain senses of 
Crack v.] zxér. To cry as geese or other- fowls ; 
to‘chatter, talk.so as'to. bore people.-- .- - 

3513 Dovatas -Zxe/s vit. Prol. 10g The wyld geis claking 
eik bynychtis tyde. 1838 BetHune Se, Hiveside Stor, (i843) 
77, That daidlin claikin creature of a lawyer. Laine 
- Claim, (klztm), sé... Forms: 4-5 cleym(e,, 4-7 


claym(e, 6~7 claime, (Sc.) clame, 4, 7-claim. 


fa. OF. cladme (clame); & clamer to Cuatm.] 
4, A demand for something as die; an assertion 


of a right to ‘something. (Const. as in 2.) Zo lay - 


claim toto, assert one’s right fo, claim. .- 
@x300 Ciivsor MM. 9304 Sum o baim-Again mi sagh sal 
sett claim [Zvix. cleym}; 1393 Gower’ Conf. I. 250 His 


claime is'unanswerde, ¢x440 Prong, Parv. 80 Cleyme or © 


chalaungé, vexdigacio. 1g23 Lv. ‘Bernens Preiss. 1 xxxiv. 
.48 Ther was clayme and answer made bytwene parties ;- 
and ‘right’ ahd iudgement gyucn.- 1568 Grarton Chron. 


+ not to be-their own judges in claims of justice. 
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II. 230 To make a clayme.to the Crowne of Fraunce. 3584 
Powst Lloyd's Cambria 243 His claime on Jerusalem. 
7590 SHaks. Con, Zrr, un it, 84 What claime laics she to 
thee? 1748 Butter Ser, Wks. 1874 Ll, 314 cats’ oy 
= . 
Honrter-tr. St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (2799) 1. 34 Advancing 
no higher claim. 1858 Lp. Sr. Leonarps A/andy-dk. 
Property Law xxiii. 177 Constant claims are set up to the 
estates of other men by..crafty persons. 1863 Ee Cox 
Lustit. 1. viii, 107 Notice. , requiring all persons claiming to 
vote .. to send in their claims within a time limited, 

2. Right of claiming ; right or title (40 something 
or Ze have, be, or do something; also on, zpor 
the person, etc., that the thing is claimed from). 

€1330 R. Brunne Chrox. (1810) 196 And whilk of vs is 
doun, & mad is recreant, Cleyme & accioun he lese. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xx. 48 And all the clame that thai myche 
haff In-till scotland. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 20§7 All 
such right, title, interesse, clayme .. as they... have in any 
ofthe premisses, 1593 Nasux Christ’s 7’. 29 b, There is no 
better clayme vnto wealth, then by the conquest of a strong 
hand to compasse it. 1792 Jounson Rawbler No, 197 28 
Success gave a claim to kindness. 19769 Funits Lett, xii. 
$4 Your friends .. have the first claim upon your bounty, 
1972 Pennant Tours Scot. (1774) 33 Has the fairest claim 
to call itself owner. 1796 Jane Austen Seuse § Scns. (1849) 
9 What possible claim could the Miss Dashwoods .. have 
on his generosity? 1869 J. Martineau £ss. I]. 139 The 
attempt has every claim to an indulgent. .recaption. 

3. That which is claimed; sgec. in U. S. and 
Australia, a piece of land allotted and taken, esp. 
for mining purposes, 

1863 Fawcerr Pod. Econ, ut. vi. 359 The claim upon which 
he (the Australian gold-digger] purchases permission to 
dig. 1872 R, B. Smyru Avining Statist. 46 In some of the 
claims to the south the reef is worked with good profit. 
1899 AtcueRLey Boerland 122 In the cooler hours I would 
be working in the claim, 

+4. Acall, shout. Ods. rare, 

1596 SPeNnseR /. Q. Iv. x. 11, I cald, but no man answer’d 
to my clame. 


Claim (kizim), v. Forms: 4 cleime, clem, 
Se. and north. eleme, 4-6 cleym(e, 4-7 clayme, 
claime, clame, 6 cleame, 4- claim. [a. OF. 
claime- accented stem of clame-r (claime-r) to cry, 
call, appeal, claim :—L. clémave to cry out, call, 
proclaim, declare aloud, call upon.] 

1. 4vans. To demand as one’s own or one’s due; 


to seek or ask for on the ground of right. 
¢1320Stv Benes 3002 He. .comep. . And cleimep his eritage. 
ex325 Z. E. Adit. P. A, 825 On hymself he con al clem. 
10 Alisaunder 80 Hee fared on in haste, To clayme 
his kingdome. 1375 Barzour Sruce 1. 421 Quhat landis 
clemys he? 1430 Lype. Chron. Troy vy. xxxvi, I it cleym 
duely as of debte. 1390 Suaxs. Cont. Err. iw. i. 110 
Dowsabell did claime me for her husband. 667 Mittox 
P. L.u. 32 For none sure will claim in hell Precedence. 
1788 J. Powet. Devises (ear) II. 317 That one has a right 
to claim a share, 1871 R. Evuis Caiudlus 1, 20 What if 
Nemesis haply claim repayment? 
b. with inf. phrase or stbord. clase. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. od This child, that clemys your 
man to be, /é¢d. 11. 104 The Erle off Carryk Clamys to 
govern the kynryk. ¢1380 Wrcur IV&s. (1880) 366 Owre 
colagis ..claymen to be exempt, 1850 Merivate Rom. 
Emp. (1852) II. 352 He claimed that his word should be 
law, 1876 Green Short Hist, ii, § 6 (1882) 89 Every towns- 
man could claim to be tried by his fellow-townsmen. 

2. To assert and demand recognition of (an 
alleged right, title, possession, attribute, acquire- 
ment, or the like); to assert as one’s own, to affirm 


one’s possession of. 

(Sense x claims the delivery of a thing, sense 2 the ad- 
mussion of an allegation.) 

@1300 Cursor AL, 3544 Pou sal neuer..In pi forbirth do 
claim na right. ?a1400 Morte Arth, 1275 Whatt ryghte 
ow he claymes .. Thus to ryot bis rewme.” 1465 Marc. 

aston Left, 518 LI. 214 To hold the court in your name, 
and to clayme your tytill. 1495 Act 11 Hex. VII, c. 47 § 2 
Persones .. that claymeth or pretendith any title to. the 
premysses. 1590 Srenser /. Q.1, iv. 1x Thundring Jove 
- She claymed for her syre. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 
239 Both sides claimed the victory. 18x8 Cruisz Digest I. 
67 Every stranger, who claimed a right to any particular 
lands. 1837 WHEWELL Hist. Juduct. Se. (1857) Il. 154 The 
degree of accuracy which had been claimed for them. 1884 
Bosanquet tr. Lotse’s Aletaph. 106 We have not in fact 
the knowledge which we might here be inclined to claim. 

b. with 2f phrase, 067. compl., or subord. clase. 

1330. R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 49 Alle .. Pat cleymed to 
hold of him per heritages. ¢2393 Cuaucer Gertilesse 2 
That claymethe gentyle for to be. cx430 Lypc. Bochas 
a vi. (7558) 4 This Iuge.. claimed her his servant by false 
collusion. ¢1440 York JZyst, xxxi. 223 Claymes to be a 
kyng of Jewis. 1818 Cruise Digest I. 487 Her husband 
claimed to be tenant by the curtesy. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 267 A mere word or symbol! claiming to be ‘a 
proposition, 3876 Parker Paraci. 1. ii. 18 It is claimed, 
then; on behalf of Christianity, that there is a Holy Ghost, 

@, § Often loosely,used (esf. in U.S.) for: Contend, 
maintain, assert?) (F. Hall.) rf 

8. Of things: To’ call for, demand,.or require ; 
tobe entitled-to, deserve, have a right to. 

1606 Suaxs. Ast & CZ. 1. ii, 130 Octania..whose beauty 
claimes No. worse a husband then the best of men. 1667 
Mutton P. Z. 1x. 566 Such wonder claims attention due, 


1767 Goocn Treat, Wounds I. 87 What Doctor Friend has, 


written ..claiins an attentive ing. 1860 TynpaLy Glac. 
um. § 2o..334 There is one other point. which claims our 
attention. 1878 Brownisc La Saisiaz 26 This first life 
claims a second, else I coutit its gain no gain. ar 
-+.4. To call-for, cry for, beg loudly.- Obs. rare. 
e1geg Z. E; Auét. P.B 1097 Lazares-ful monye:. Drye 


- 


CLAIMER. 


folk & ydropike.. Alle called on pat cortayse [Christ] & 
claymed his grace. 

+5. To call, name, proclaim (with complement); 
passing in later use into the sense ‘assert a claim 
to be (some one or something)’. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 12812 Ne prophet sal naman me claim. 
¢ 31330 R. Brunne Chron. (810) 3 pei with fulle gode wille 
-. cleymed him for per chefe of West & of Est. 1430 
Piigr. Lif Manhode wi. xxii. (1869) 147 ‘Vrewaundrie bi 
name! cleyme it, and Maungepayn I clepe it. q80 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. cox. 194 Ye shal not be claymed kyng nother 
for kyng be hold. ¢148s Digby Adyst. (1882) 1m. 1321 He 
cleymyd hym-sylf son of be godhed. _ 1565 JeweL oy. 
si fol. (1611) 481 He .. may easily Claime himselfe to 
more then a Man. xg96 Spenser /. Q. iv. x. 30 Nor all, 
that else through all the world is named... might like to this 
be clamed. 

+6. Zo claim qitit, also to guzt claim (a person 
or thing): to proclaim quit or released; to let go, 
dismiss, renounce, let off, release, absolve. Ods. 
See Quir-cLaiM. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 2038 (Cott.) If o pi fader pou haue 
despite, OF his blissing i claim_pe quite [Gé¢e. I claime be 
of his blissing quite). ¢ 1314 Guy Warw, A. 6654 Pai ben 
out_of prisoun y-gon, Ober quite-cleymed ichon. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 99 Roberd salle cleyme all quite to 
Henry..Pat Roberd, ne non of hise, salle ask Henry. .Pis 
dette. ¢xqo0 Dest. Troy 1763 To qwit claym all querels, 
& be qweme fryndes, 

47. ttr. To cry out, call (for, ete), Obs. 

¢3350 JV72L Palerne 4481 Cleymep he after clopes?..3is 
..clopes he askes. ¢1q47o Harvine Chron. cxcii. it, The 
folke .. for hym cryed & claymed. xrg26 Piler. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 302 How mayst thou clayme or crye for glory ? 

8. zztr. To put forward a claim, assert a right, 
+ To claim of (quot. 1303), 20: to claim, assert a 
right to. ‘+ Zo claim for (quot. 1400) : to claim 
to be, assert one’s right as being. (In later times 
app. an absolute use of 1 or 2.) 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Syune 9561 3yf a chylde be dede 
bore., And receyve nat be bapteme, Of heuene may hyt neuer 
cleme, ¢ 1400 Maunbev. xxii, 238 Alle the Mynstrelle that 
comen before hym..ben.. entred in his Bokes .. And aftre 
that, where that evere thei gon, ever more thei cleymen for 
Mynstralle of the grete Chane. c¢ 1647 Br. Saxpersos 
Efpiscopacy (1673) 39 All these..do..claim toa Jus Divinum, 
a1704 Locke (J.), How the first ruler, from whom any 
one claims, came by his authority. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 
73 Say from what scepter’d ancestry ye claim. 

+9. trans. = RectsIM. Obs. rare, 

1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De Invent. (1551) 69 b When 
men wer somwhat clamed of their uplandishe behzuor. 

Hence Claimed f//. a., Claiming wé/. sd. and 


Ppl. & 

¢ 1440 Prag. Parz. 80 Cleymynge. 1611 Corcr., Calenge, 
claimed, challenged. 1862 Ruskin AZanera P, (1880) 79 
Whatever the claiming value of the oo. is at any mo- 
ment. 1884 Atheneum 15 Mar. 346/3 [He} imposed on 
the claiming master the burden of proving that the slavery 
of his claimed slaves was derived, etc, 

Claimable (klé'mib’l), a. 
-ABLE.] That may be claimed. 

1611 Cotcr, Clamadble, claimable. 1675 How: Living 
Temple Wks. (1834) ee A secret intention gives not a 
claimable right. 1856 Rusiin Mod. Paint. LV. vw. xx 8 5 
The violet. and wood anemoneare. .claimable by the plains 
as well as the hills, 187g Posre Gains ut. § 42 Half the 
estate is claimable by the patron. Re 

Claimance, the action of claiming: see Quir- 
CLAIMANCE. 

Claimant (klérmant). [f Charm v. (or 54.) + 
-ANT: app, in its origin a guasd Law term, on the 
analogy of appellant, defendant, etc.; cf. annud- 
tant, chargeant.| One who makes or enters a 
claim ; one who has a claim eefow anything, 

(The appellation was particularly applied for several years 
after 1870 to the claimant of the Tichborne baronetcy, 
whose trial for perjury occupied 188 days of 1873-4.) 

1747 Gentl, Mag. XVII. 556 Claimants upon the Act for 
abolishing heritable jurisdiction {in Scotland], with the 
sums demanded. x75x Jounson Kamdler No. 165 > 7 The 
obstacles which .. obstruct the first attempts of a new 
claimant, 785 Burne Corr, (x844) ILI. 35, I have no doubt 
that there are some fair and legal claimants on the public 
revenue. 1842 Mas. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 146 
The first English claimant of a dramatic reputation, 1875 
Jowerr Pilato (ed. 2) TY. 27 Reason and wisdom ., are the 
very claimants, if not for the first, at least for the second 
place. 1883 Congregationalist Sept, 728 Some people think 
that the notorious Claimant really persuaded himself. .that 
lie was Sir Roger Tichborne. _ 

Claimative (klzimitiv), @. xonce-wd. [f. 
CLAIM v,+-sTIVE.] Disposed to make claims, 


[f Cuaiw uv, + 


exacting. Hence Clai‘mativeness.. _— 
1868 Henrs, Realnah xiv, (1876) 377 BE. Tam discontented 
Give me another word. 47. 


with that word jealousy. Wore 
Claimfulness? £. An ugly word, © 4%, Claimativeness, 
then?.£. That is better. /déd., Imight have been jenious 
or claimative. Jdid., Free from. jealousy, or, to use his own 
word, claimativeness. : < kee ; 

Claimer (kiztmes).: Also 5 ‘cleymare, “7 
claymer. [f Chait v.+-ER.] , One-who claims ; 
a claimant. - . - ee ce of ere : 

e440 Pronp. Parv. % Cleymare, vendicator, :.1617 
Hieron, iP&s, II. 64 Two ‘claymers of the crowne. 1682 
Mirror Lett. Stafe (1832) 287. Courts..where the Claimers 
may be severally heard. 1979 in Ohio Arch, & Hist. Quar, 
terly Sept. (2888) 283 Claimers of large tracts of land., 2885 
Kendal Mercury ro July 5/3 Denunciation of rent claimers, 
of rent payers, and above all of land-grabbers.") 0+. > 

Cl » “Mess: see CLATMATIVE. | s Ls 7 
- 57-4 


CLAIMLESS. 


Claimless (klé-mlés), a. vare.. 
+-Less.] Having no claim. 

3814 Monthly Rev. 280 Obscure and claimless merit. 

Clainge, Sc. f. CLEANSE. 

’ Clair, obs. or dial. £ CLEAR. 
Claivandience (kleorOdigns).. [f ‘I’. clair 
clear + AUDIENCE, after.CLAIRVOYANCE,] 

The faculty of mentally perceiving sounds beyond 
the range of hearing, alleged to be induced under 
certain mesmeric conditions.” So Clairaudient a., 
having this faculty ; sd. one who has this faculty. 

x864 Brevior 72wo Worlds 142 Trances, Visions, Clair- 
voyanice, Clairaudience. /dfd. 197 A spiritual clairaudient. 
1866 Sat. Rev. 20 Jan. 76/2 Her friends pronounced her to 
be ‘a fine clairvoyant and clairaudient subject’, + 

Clair-cole: see CLEAR-COLE. 

Clair-obscure (klér,gbskiiiex). Also 8-9 
clare-obscure, 8 (Fr.) clair-obscur. [a. F. c/air- 
obscur, wausl. of It. chiaroscuro.] = Catanoscuro. 

1717 Prior Adwa u. 25 Masters in the clare-ol 
x740 Crisre in Phil. Trans. XLI. 494 The Clair-Obscur .. 
in the other Pictures, is well understood. 1789 P. Suytit 
tr. Addrich’s Archit. (1818) 28 All those paintings .. except 
some clair-obscures on out-walls, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton 
Metaph. 1. xxviii. 171 The colours. .appear only as different 
gradations of clare-obscure. 1862 THornsury Turner I. 
89 Abraham Pether. .knew, however, little of clair-obscurc, 

Clairon, obs. f. CLanion. 

| Clairschach (klazfix). Forms: 5 clare- 
schaw, clerschew, 7 clersha, 8 clarishoe, 9 
clarshech, clearsach, clairschach, clairsach. 
(Gael. and Ir. clatrseach (klarfay) harp, perh. f. 
clar table, board; but the rest of the word is ob- 
scure.}] The old Celtic harp strung with wire. 

1490 Act, Dont. Concil. 172 (Jam.) For the spoliacioune 
and takin fra him of .. ane clareschaw, & certane stuff and 
insicht of houshald. r49x /é/d, 204 (Jam,) Clerschew. 
1700 J. Brome Yrav. iii. {1707} 179 [Highlanders} delight 
much in Musick, but chiefly in Harps and Clarishoes of their 
own Fashion, the strings of which are made of Brass-Wire, 
and the strings of their Harps with Sinews. 1824 Praep 
Poents (1864) 1. 283 Of clairschachs and of atabals. «1844 
Camepett O'Connor's Child viii, And berries from the 
wood provide And play my clarshech {edd. the clarsech] by 
thy sitle, 1862 Grant Capt. Guard vi, A clairsach, or harp 
of the old Scottish form, being only thirty inches or so in 
height, and furnished with thirty string holes, 

| Clairschacher. Forms: 6 clarschaar, 
clairschochar, 7 clairshear, clairschocher. [ad. 
Gael. and Ir, clatyseotr (klicrfar) ‘ harper’; treated 
as f. CLAIRSHACH +-ER.J A player on the clair- 
schach, a harper. 

1507 Se. Lia. Treas. cice. in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1 124* 
Diverse Menstralis, schawmeris .. clarschaaris and piparis. 
1534 /did, 1, 282" ‘Vo ane Irland clairschochar, a x16xg Ane 
Briene Cron, Ertis Ross (1839) % Ane clairshear that playit 
on ane clersha. oo Househ, Bk. C'tess Afar in Chambers 
Dom. Ann. Scot. (1858) 1, 119 To ane woman clairshocher. 

Clairvoyance (klesivoirins, or as Fr. klgr- 
voyahs). [Fr.; where used in 16th c. in sense 2; but 
in Eng. introduced in sense 1; sense 2, when used, 
is partly directly from Fr., partly transf. from 1.] 

1. A supposed faculty attributed to certain per- 
sons, or to persons under certain mesmeric con- 
ditions, consisting in the mental perception of 
objects at a distance or concealed from sight. 

1847 Mrs. Caruyre Left, IL, 24 Of the clairvoyance I have 
witnessed nothing. 1847 Emerson Poenes, Initial Love 
Wks, (Bolin) I. 457 He is versed in occult science, In magic, 
and in clairvoyance, 1862 Lytton Sém. Story I. 14 Mesmer 
had- little faith in that gift of clairvoyance, of which Puy- 
segue was. .the first audacious asserter, . 

. Keenness of mental perception, clearness of 
insight; insight into things beyond the range of 
ordinary perception. 

286: Romance Dull Life xxxvi. 258 She knew, by the kind 
of clairvoyance which distinguishes lonely minds, that, etc. 
31884 Symons Shiaks, Predec, ii. § 19. 79 What may be called 
«clairvoyance in dramatic matters, “ /bid, 81 ‘Uhis clair- 
voyance gave them insight into eg beyond theirown expe- 
rience. Shakspere painted much that he had never seen. 

* Clairvoy’‘ancy. = prec. 1. 
‘ 187 Besant & Rice Sou of Vude. ui. xxii, 360 When I was 
in the clairvoyancy line. fe 3 

Clairvoyant (klesrvorint), a and sé. [Fr. 

chr iaee i clear-sighted, optically or mentally.} 
+ ad), : 

1. [Xr] Clear-sighted, having insight. 

1671 Dx. Bucks, Rehearsal ut. i,(Arb.) 73 If he likes it, 
I know what to think of him...1 am Clara voyant, a gad, 

2. Having or exercising the faculty .of clairvoy- 
auce; pertaining to clairvoyance. . 

* x8g0 “W. Grecory Anint, Alagitetisue 158 Clairvoyant 
Prévision or the fae sof predicting future cvents. 1858 
J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 208 The appeal to clairvoyant 
skill, by Montanus. ; 

b. fig. (cf. sense.1, and CLAIRVOYANGE 2). 

1883 H. Drunmonn Nat-Law in Spir. W. x1 The clair. 
‘voyant power of seeing the cternal in the temporal. . 


(1. [Fr,]-A clear-sighted pérson. Ods. : 
* 3794 Matmtas Purs. Lit. (2708) 383 He is also one of the 
Clairvoyans, and ofthe order of the Chevaliers des Lunettes, 
~ 2; One who possesses, or is alleged io possess; 
the faculty of clairvoyance..." (Often treated as Fr. 
(klervoyan), with fem. clairvoyante (-ait).) 


‘Lf. Cuarar sd. 
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H. Mayo Pop, Superst. (ed. 2) 159 The powers here 
attributed to very lucid clairvoyants. 1861 Geo. Exior Silas 
AL, 53 A docile clairvoyante, who would really not make 

a mistake if she could help it. 1862 Lyrron Sér. Story I. 

90 He had consulted a clairvoyante. .as to Lilian’s health. 

Hence Clairvoy‘antly adv. : - oe 

388g Sinnerr Karma. 49 Does she took about the world 
clairvoyantly, and tell. .what is going on in distant places? 

Clais(e, obs. f. Cuaus, Sz.,.clothes. 

Claishe, claisshe, var. of Cuosu, Ods. : 

Claith, claithes, Sc..ff. CLota, Crorurs, etc. 

Claiver, Claiy, obs. f. Chaver, CLAYEY. _ 

+Clake. Obs. rare. [OE clacue:-OTeut. type 
*hlakd-; occurring also in clacléas, clecléas (Wr. 
Witlcker 419) ‘immunis’, ON. A/ak/aust scathe- 
less, unhurt.] Hurt, injary, scathe. 

cx000 Wutrstan Hom, xiii(z8) Nap. 86 Eal scal aspringan 
wide and side sacu and clacu, hol and hete, ¢zz00 OrMIN 
9317 3iff patt 3¢ wel 3uw Jokenn Fra clake, and sake. /é/d. 
10208. 

Clake, clakke, obs. ff. Charx, Cuack v. 

Clam (klem), sd.1 Forms: 6-7 clamme, 9 
clamm, I, 5- clam. [OE. clam(m, clpm(m, 
corresp. to MAG, kam, Ger. lame cramp, fetter, 
constriction, pinching, and, with change of gen- 
der, OHG. chlamma, MHG. A/amme in same sense. 
Cf. also MHG., Ger. Rlenme, Du. Rlemmnie, klem, 
opp: from type *klam(m)jbn-. See also CiuM v. 

These point toan OTeut, *k/am-, *klamm-, or *klamb-, to 
press or squeeze together. Some compare *4/a- with pre- 
Teut. efom- in Lat. glomus, But Sievers inclines to start 
from Alimé- in OE. climban, Ger. klimmen to Crisis, orig. 
to cleave, cling, or adhere ; thence an adj. *Alanzbo- sticky, 
with causal vb. *kZamdbjan ‘to make to stick, press, com- 
press’, This would provide a common source for the first 
four sbs, spelt Cras, and the first three spelt CLamp, with 
the adjs. and verbs belonging to both series.] 

+1, Anything that holds tight; bond, chain; f/. 
bonds, bondage. Ods. (In OE.) 

97: Blicki. Hom. 83 Pe Drihten of deabe aras. .zfter parm 
clammum helle Peostra. 2000 Andreas (Gr.) 130 Pa pe on 
carcerne, clommum feste. .hwile wunedon. a r000 Riddles 
xliii, 12 (Gr.) Hwyle pes hordgates cegan crefte ba 
clamme onleac. 

2. An instrument or mechanical device for clasp- 
ing rigidly or otherwise holding fast; ¢.g. 2 clamp 
for holding two stones together, or any instrument 
of the nature of a vice or pair of pincers which 
holds things between its jaws. With many special 
technical applications in different trades and 
branches of industry, in some of which it varies with 
Cuanp. See the quots. 

1399 Fabric Rotls York Minster (Surtees) 19 Item j 
sou are j par de clames et de tanges, precii 4d. 
1496 Bk. St. Alban's, Fishing 14 [Hokis] for whoos makyng 

e must haue fete fyles.. A semy clam of yren .. a payre of 

longe ane ages tongs etc, ps2 chong eae Vv. Gurren 
Qn ce ome ? alg clamez, ijd. 1547 Lualow 
638 


‘hurchw. Acc, 29 For iiij. clammes for the 
le bordes. 1638 Churchw, Ace. Kirton in Lindsey 
in Proc. Soc, Antig. (1864) 14 Apr., For itij poates for the 
clammes and to John Dawber for shafting them, iijs. iiijd. 
1832 Bansace Econ. Aanu/. xix. (ed. 3) 188 Another pair of 
forceps now removes the pin to another pair of clams, 1868 
G. Macposatp &. Falconer 1, 136 Alexander ,. had the 
upper leather of a boot in the grasp of the clains. 1869 
£cho 2 Jan., Vhey [poachers] were seen to place the clams 
over the rabbit holes and to put the ferrets into twoof them, 
1884 F. Britten Watch § Clockm, 26 The round wire is .. 
drawn through jewelled clams, 1886 S. IV. Lincolu, Gloss. 
(E. D. §.) Clams or Clems, wooden instruments, with which 
shoemakers or saddlers clip their leather to hold it fast. 
1887 Kent, Gloss, (I. D. S.) Clans, a rat-trap, like 2 gin. 
b. A movable cheek or protective lining placed 
in the jaws of a vice. : 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, WV. giaft Holding, it with 
convenient clams in hisvice. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. (E. D.S.) 
Claut, leather, paper, or lead linings for the jaws of a vice. 
ec, fl, ‘An instrument resembling a forceps em- 
ployed in weighing gold’ (Jamieson). 
1790 Suirrevs Poems 360 (Jan) The brightest gold that 
e’er I saw Was grippet in the clams, oe 
ag. ‘A kind of forceps used for bringing up 
specimens of the {sea-]bottom in sounding ; a drag’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bh,, 8, v. ¢laits). 
+ 1821 A. Fisner Voy. Arct. ue 17 Tied to the sounding line 
at... ten fathoms from the lead, or rather the clamm. (vote 
This instrument is intended to bring up a greater quantity 
of sounding than the usual arming of the lead.) Jéd. 65 
The deep-sea-clamm was used on this occasion, the sound. 
ings brought up, consisted chiefly of mud, intermixed with 
small stones, 
+3. 22. Clutches, claws, Ods. ; ‘ 
@1s69 Kyncesaun Man's Est, xiv, (xg80) 118 ‘To plucke 
man out of the bloody clammes of that ravenyng Lyon 
Sathan. 2574 E. Haxe Zonchstone B iijeb, Luckish loyter- 


. ing lubbers [who] doo keepe within their clammes the lively- 


hood of true pastors and painful Iaborers. 


4. Theat. An instrament formed of two parallel 
pieces -of board fastened at one end by a’ handle, 
used in pantomimes as a noisy sort of cudgel. 

‘Clam’ (kkem), 53.2 . Forms: 6 clamm, 7 
clamme, 6-clam. [Orig. clam-shell:, app. from 
prec.; the name referring either to the action of 
the two valves of the shell in shutting like.a pair 


-of clams or pincers; or, as some suggest, to ‘ the ten- 


acity with which these animals cling to the rocks ’. 


CLAM. 


The original application, however, was not to the rock 
species of the tropics, but to British bivalves which burrow 
in sandormud} . . . 

I. A name applied to various bivalve shell-fish. 
a. In Scotland applied, from the 16th‘c. at least, 
to the Scallop-shell, Pecté Jacobwa; hence now by 
some naturalists taken as a book-name of the 


genus Fecter. b. Also locally to the various species’ 


of fresh-water mussels Uuzo, Anodon. 


1g00-1540 [see clam-shelZin 4]. 1893. in Rogers Soc. Life 
Scot. I. ii. 56 Crabs, spoutfis! and clans 1664 bit 


Traus. I. 13 Upon their Fins and Tails they have store of 
Clams or Barnacles. - x76 Pexnant? Brit. Zool. I. 240 
The bait ..a shell fish called Clams, 28:3 Hoce Qstecn's 
Wake 298 With the eel, and the clam, and the pearl of the 
deep. 1847 Canrenter Zool, § 941 The Pectens, or Clams, 
are known by the regular radiation of the ribs from the 
summit of each valve to thé circumference. . 1850 Dana 
Geol. i. 27 The fresh-water clam, Unionidz. x852 D. Mor 
Fowler vi. Poet. Wks. I. 70 Pools, where mussel, clam, and 
wilk, Clove to their gravelly beds. . 

@. Applied to~foreign bivalves of. the order 
Chamacec, comprehending the largest of shell-fish, 
as the Giant Clam or Clamp (Tridacna gigas), 
the Yellow Glam (7. crocea), Thorny Clam 
(Chama Lazarus), etc. : ae 

1688 R. Houmg armoury 1. 340/1 A Clamme is a kind of 
Jarge shell-fish of the Muskie or Cockle species, 697 
Danrier Voy. (1698) L vii. 176 The Clam is a sort of Oyster 
[i.e 2 species of ¢hama) which grows so fast to the Rock 
that there is no separating it from thence, therefore we did 
open it where it grows, and take out the Meat, which-is 
very large, fat and sweet. 1772-84 Coox Voy. (x790) II. 
1368 Spangles of the richest colours, glowing froma number 
of large clams, 1855 \W. S. Dautasin Orr Circ. Sc. Nat. 
Hist. I. 431 The tridacna gigas (or clam-shell). 186z J. 

tont Sea-horses ix, 142 The shells tridacna: and cardia, 
vulgarly called clams and cockles, 

d. In North America, applied esp. to two 
species, the Hard or Round Clam (Vesss mer- 
cenaria),and theSoft or Long Clam (Afya arenaria), 
found in great abundance on sandy or’ muddy 
shores in many parts, and esteemed as articles of 
food: whence clam-bake and clam-chowder. Also 
applied to freshwater mussels, and sce quot. 1850. 

(Aya arenaria is also found on muddy shores in England, 
where it is known as the Gager-shell or Old Maid, under 
which name it is in some places sold for food.) 

{2624 Carr. Ssuvu Virginia vi. 216 Mustels, Wilks, Oisters, 
Clamps, Periwinkels, and divers others.) x! OSSELYN 
New Eng. Rartiies 153 Clam, or Clamp, a kind of Shell 
Fish, a white Muscle. “1698 B. Buttivanr in Phil Trans. 
168 The Clam. hath a Plain Pipe or Proboscis, from whence 
he ejects Water, if compressed. [Thisis J/ya.] 184x CATLIN 
N. Amer, Lid. (1844) 1. Wi. 209 We drew into our larder, 
clams, snails, frogs, and rattlesnakes. 1850 Lyet, 2d 
Visit U.S. 11, 104 The bivalve shell called Gnathodon .. 
[found in} the Bay of Mobile . They are called clams here 
in popular language, and, being thick ‘and strong, afford a 

‘ood material for road-making. 1883 Leisure Hour 252/1 

The conrsest is the mud clam, or blue nose, which is dug 
out of the mud with tongs, Choicer ones are called sand 
clams .. The best species is the sod clam found at Chico- 
teague, a 7 oe 

2. U.S. A term of contempt; one who is, in 
New England phrase, ‘as close as a.clam’. i 

x98 Marr Twat Stefcies 1. 46(Hoppe) It will be lost on 
such an intellectual clam as you. /did. 54 No ineddling old 
clam of a justice dropped in to make trouble. 

3. 7. S. slang. .'The mouth. Also ¢elam-shell. 

‘Bag J. Neat Bro. Jonathan 1.143 Shet your clam, our 
David. 1848-60 Barriett Died. sdiucr. s.v., There is a 
common though vale expression in New England, of 
*Shut your clam-shell’, . if 

4. attrib, and Comb., as clam-bed, -digger, -eater, 
Sisher, -rake, -ranch; clanv-feeding adj.; clam- 
bake, a baking, Indian-fashion, upon hot stones, 
of 2 mass of clams (often overlaid with layers 
of potatoes, Indian corn, fish, ete.) ; a favourite 
feature of pic-nic excursions to the sea-shore in 
U.S.; hence applicd to the pic-nic party itself; 
clam -chowder, a chowder made with clams; 


elam-shell, the shell of a clam; formerly (Sc.) the 


scallop-shell. worn in their hats by pilgrims who 
had crossed the seas; also stag (see 3); clam- 
stick, the slick, or pole with which tropical clams 
are caught by thrusting it between the partially 
open valves of the shell. - ‘ : 
1848-60 Bauriert Dict. Amer.;*Clam-bake. Ata grand 
politital mass-meeting in favour of Gen. Harrison on the 
th of July 1840, nearly 10,000 persons assembled in Rhode 
fstana; for whom a clam-bake and chowder were prepared. 
1883 Pail Mall G. 24 Sept. 12/1 At a recent... festival in 
Connecticut a gigantic clainbake was cooked which was 
25 ft, long and x0 ft. wide, and consisted of 2,000 cars of 
corn, 600 pounds of lobster, 600 pounds of fish, 1,000 chickens, 
innumerable oystersand clams, two barrelsof sweet potatoes 
and two of the ordinary kind, and the whole topped off with 
two immense plum puddings and x50 water melons, - x887 


Ibid, 17 June 5/2 A clam bake is an institution indigenous 


to this soil, Long'before Puritans... found out its savour, 
the red man.. indulged in clam bakes,. 1884 H. Spencer‘in 
Contemp, Rev. Feb. 162 Legislation to prevent trawling 
over *clam-beds. 1866 J. Lorp Brit. Columbia I. 192 Any 
one who has travelled in America must have eaten *Clam- 
chowder,’ It is a sort of intermediate affair between a stew 
proper and soup. 1887 Sfectator 12 Mar. 351/2 The *clam- 
eaters of the Australian const. x8.. Wintman Leaves of 
Grass, Song of Yay The work of the eel-fisher and *clam- 
fisher, I come with my *clam-rake and spade. .J join the 


CLAM. 


group of clam-diggers on the flats. 1883 Jisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 193 Clam-rakes, hoes, and claws, 2882 Standard 
26 Sept. 2/x To ‘take up a *clam ranch’ is a proverbial 
expression [in Oregon] to’ express the last stage of hard 
fortune. 1g00-z0 Dunnar Flyting 509 Thy cloutit cloke, 
thy skryp, and thy *clamschellis. r540 Sc. Ld. Treas. Ace. 
in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. *305 For vj 3 vnces siluer to be 
ane Clam-schell to kepe the kingis grace Halk-mete, 1862 
Emurson 7%orcar Wks, (Bohn) Ill. 334 Large heaps of 
clam-shells and ashes, 1882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/1 The 
pointed ‘*clam stick’ figures in various aboriginal tales, 

Clam, (klem), 34.8 Alsogclamm. [f. Cust 
a.1 or.v.1; or perh. a back-formation from CLAMMY. 
(CE. greed.) ; : 

+L. A soft or plastic mass. Ods. (Cf. CLOAM.) 

1554 Pxitror Zxant, §: Vit. (1842) 340 Hath not the pot- 
maker power to form out of that same clam of earth that 
one vessel for an honourable use, and that other for con- 
temptuous and vilenous? —__ 

2. Clamminess, cold dampness. 

1694. Westmacorr Script. Herb. 17 Fat, ropy, sweet ale. . 
creates clams in the viscera. 1827 CaRLYLe Germ, Rom. U1, 
29t The clammofthe grave. 1830 Foray Voc. East Anglia 
s.v., ‘ The meat has been kept too long, and has gota clam’, 
begins to decay. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 1. v. v, Around 
you is starvation..corruption, and the clam of death. 

Clam, sb.4 [A variant of Cuamp sd.3: cf. the 
similar interchange of Cuan sd.1,2 with CLaur 
sb.1, 2] A pile of bricks arranged for burning. 

1663 GrRbier Counsel 53 OF bricks burnt in a Clam there 
are at the least in twenty thousand, five thousand unfit for 
work. did. 54 Bricks .. ought to be taken out of the clam 
by account from the Brickmaker. 

Clam (klem), sd.6 [Perh. onomatopeeic; cf. 
clash, clang, slam; it suggests less notion of ring- 
ing and more of crash than clang. But cf. Chamoun 
v2] The crash caused by ringing two or more 
bells of a peal together. 

1702 Canpanologia Improved (1753) 15 By the bells stand- 
ing too long in leading compass, the rest are thrown and 
jumbled together; whereby claps and clams (so unpleasing 
to the hearers) are occasion’d. & 1789 Burney Hist. Mus, 
(ed. 2) ILI. vii. 443 Even the clams or the collision of two 
bells together in counterpoint, has been settled by ringers 
without the least knowledge of harmony. 1822-76 Nares 
s.v, Clamour, The bells. .are all pulled off at once, and give 
a general crash or clam, by which the peal is concluded .. 
this clam is succeeded by a silence. 

‘Glam, 54.6 dial, [app. short for clammer = 
clanver, used of a foot-bridge.] A plank or cross- 
ing-stone over a brook. . 

1746 Exmoor Scolding (1828) 12 Dest’nt remember whan 
tha com’st over tha clam ..when tha water was by stave. 
186x Sates Eugducers 1. 240 There is a fourth [bridge] on 
the Blackabrook consisting of a single stone or clam, 

Clam, (klem), a1 Obs, exe. dial. [This word, 
Cuan 56.8, Cham vl, ChamMy, and other deriva- 
tives, form a group of which the mutual relations 
are not ‘quite clear, Although the verb is as yet 
cited earlier than the adj., the latter perhaps has 
etymological priority: it corresponds, also to Du. 
and LG. lam, in Kilian kam, klamp, ‘moist, 
clammy, viscous, sticky’, Da. and Sw. slam 
‘dampish, wettish’, Not known in the earlier 
stages of‘these languages. Cf Cuan 2.1] 
Sticky, glutinous, adhesive like wet clay. dial. 
a. Cold and damp, clammy; b. see quot, 1808, 

ang alae er tegy 79 Clam’ or cleymows, g@utinosus. 
1s98' Duncan AZé. Etynol., Tenax, clamm, tewgh. 1641 

est Farm. Bks, (2856)71 Yow are not to beginne to marke 
soe longe as the markinge stuffe is any thing clamme, or 
cleaveth and ropeth. . but lette it bee as thinne and runne of 
Jike water afore ‘aye beginne, 1647 H. More Song of Sout 
un. 11%, xxxiii, The hand did’smite With a.clam pitchie ray 
shot from that CGentrall Nigit Ube Egyptian darkness]. 
1808 Jameson Sc, Dict.s.v., Ice is said to be cZam, when be- 
pinnip to melt with the sun or otherwise, and not easy to 

e slid upon. [Still so used] 1877 E. Peacock WV. W. 
Linc, Gloss. (E. D. S.); Clanz, (x) cold, damp. Thoo’s 
strange an’ clam, thu feels -like a curpse. (2) tenacious, 
sticky, adherent. The muck’s that clam, it wéant slip 
off’n th’ sluff when ye dig it. 

+Clam, 2.2 Obs. or. dial. [Related to Cua 
s6.1 Tt is not certain that sense 2 belongs to the 
same word: Jamieson thought that.as a school- 
boy’s word, it might originate in the L. clanz, ‘with- 
out the knowledge of’, ‘clandestinely’] =~ - 

tL Grasping, pinching. Ods. : 

* a3340 Hanpoie Canticles in Psalter 511 In vile & clam 
couatysofmen, [So alsoin Weir Sed, Wks. IIL. 29.) 

2, Sc. Base, mean, low; ‘a very common school- 
term in Edinburgh’ (Jam,)."?Ods.  * 

zag Scorr Gen, Pref Waverley Nov. App. iii, He .. re 
1 probated the idea of being an informer, which he said was 
clan, Zc. base or mean, + . = : 

Clam, (klem), v.1 - Obs. exe. dial, Forms: 4-5 

clammen, 6-8 clamm, (7 clambe), 6- clam. 

(First found in.14-15th c., when it interchanged 

with cleme, OE. cléman,-to smear, anoint, daub, 

mod. ‘dial. clam, Of the'latter, the pa. t. chémde 


prob. gave ME. clatnde:(like claddé, ladde, spradde, . 


afte, ‘etc.), whence was educed a present clam 
pen helped-by Cuaa a.) and by: Cuaanry..’ The 

jorms clame,.claim, which (with cleanz)-are still 
‘found in northern :dial., are treated’. under. Chuaat 
. GV. for ulterior derivation.] ; - 


* instant annoyance. - 


‘| ‘truths, and still clamantly-needed doctri 


458 


1. trans. To smear, daub,. or. spread -unctuous 
matter 07; to smear, anoint, or daub zezzh. 

€1380 Wycuir Sel, Wks. 11, 93 (MS. 1400) Crist. .clam- 
myde [v. 7 clemed] cléy on hiseyen. 1384 R. Scor Discov, 
Witcher. xut. xvi. 208 She clamd it [a sieve] with clay, and 
brought in.. water. [z67x- Clame, claim: see CLeam.] 
1884 Cheshire Gloss,, Clamste ox clame, to plaister over. 


2. To bedaub (a thing) so that it sticks; to clog 
or entangle 22/4 or #2 anything sticky; to stick or 
plaster 2p, mageih ee etc. 2 

1598 Frorio, A dditusminare, to bepitch, to cement or clam 
together. 2626 T, H. Caussin's Holy Cré. 356 Passe ouer 
it, as a wary Bee ouer hony, not clamming your wings. 
1694 R. Lestrance fables 346 The sprigs were all daubed 
with lime, and the poor Wretchesclamm’dand taken. 1713 
Warver True Amasons 134 They will be clammed in it 
(the Honey}. 

Jig. 1683 Mes. Benn Young King u. iii, He that can., 
clam me in that love by every look. : ig ee 

3. To clog or choke up (by anything sticking in), 

1527 ANDREW caren sec Distyll. Waters Giij, The 
same water is good for them that hath clammed hym selfe 
or an other. 1 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 13 The 
western gales in Holland. .swept the sands so before them, 
that they have choaked or clammed up the .. door of the 
Rhine. ‘165s Mouret & Bennet Health's Iniprov. (1746) 
21g Utterly unwholesome, claming the Stomach, stopping 
the Veins and Passages, 1876 Whitby Gloss., Clamui'd up, 
{an orifice) stopped up by anything glutinous, as the throat 
with phlegm. 1888 Berkshire Gloss, (E. D. S.), Clammed, 
chocked up by over-filling, 

Jig. To cloy. 

@1670 Hacner Ads. Williams 1. (1692) 52 Engaging. .not 
to clam his taste with the smallest collection of flattery. 

4, intr, To be clammy, or moist and sticky; to 
stick, adhere, as pintinons things. 

160 Marka JZasterp. 1. liv. 117 The dough would so 
sticke and clambe in the horses mouth. 1690 Drypen 
Amphitryon wu. i, A chilling Sweat, a damp of Jealousie, 
Hangs on my_ Brows, and clams upon my Limbs. 18977 
NV. Line, Gloss. (E, D. S.), CZam, to stick, to adhere as 
sheets of wet paper do to each other. 

Hence Clammed Z#/. a., Cla:mming v0/. sd. and 
ppl. @. 

164x Mitton Antmadv, (1851) 220 [We] have our earthly 
apprehensions so clamm’d and furr’d with the old levin. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 20x The finest of the Flour 
.. is of a glutinating, clamming, and obstructing Nature, 

Clam (klem), v.2 [See Cra 56.6, CLanour v.2] 

1. a. dtr, OF bells: To sound or crash to- 
gether. 

Ya 800 Lines in Belfry St, Peter's, Shrewsb. (N.), When 
bells ring round and in their order ey do denote how 
neighbours should agree; But when they clam, the harsh 
sound spoils the sport, And ’tis like women keeping Dover- 
court, 

b. trans. 

2702 Campanalogia Improved, When they [bells] lie fifths 
thus 1 52637 48, ‘tis then most pleasant and excellent music 
to clam them; that is, the two notes of each concord to 
strike together, and if they be clam’d true the eight bells 
will strike like four, but with far greater musick and har- 
mony. 1822~76 Nares Géoss. s,¥., The bells are said to be 
clam’ d when. .they are all pulled off at once. 

2. fg. To put an end to (din) ; to silence, hush: 
cf. Cuaatour v.2 2. 

1674 N. Famrax Bulk § Sedv. Ep, Ded., It. answers the 
noise of Talking by the stilness of Doing, as the Italians 
clam rowt and tattle into nodding and beckning. 

Hence Cla*mming v/. sb. 

1684 Sch. Recreation (T.), Clamming is when each concord 
strikes together, which being done true, the eight will strike 
but as four bells, and make a melodious harmony. 

Clam, v8 dial. [app. f. Cham 5d. in sense of 

clutch.| To clutch with the hand, grasp, grope. 
- 1822 Gatr Steai-Boat 301 (Jam.), I felt, as I thought, a 
hand claming over the bed-clothes, 1877 V. W. Linc. Gloss. 
(£.D.S.) s.v., He clammed howd on her or she'd hev tippled 
into th’ warpin’ dréan. 1886 S, JV, Linc, Gloss. 8. v., He 
clammed hold on the mane. 2879 Jamizson s.v. Clanz, To 
clause ov glauit, is to grope or p as in the dark, 

Clam (klem),v4 UW. £ {f. Cram sd.2 1d] 
zntr., To dig or collect clams. 

1864 Sufferings in Rebel Afil. Prisons 87 Formerly they 
had been allowed to go fishing and clamming, 

Clam, v.5, var. of Ciux to pinch with hunger. 

Clam, clamb, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Cure. 

Clamance: see QUIT-OLAIMANOE. 

Clamant ‘(kla-mant, klem-), @ fad. L. 
elémant-em, pr. pple. of clamare to cry out.] 
‘L..&é. Crying out, clamorous, noisy. 

x639 G. Damier Zcclus. xxvi. 95 A Clamant Woeman, or 
of many words. 1730 Tuomson’ Autumn 350 Winter. .and 
a train Of clamant children dear. 1806 J. Graname Birds 
Scotd. 43 Clamant for food. | . . > 

b. of sounds, etc. (with mixture of sense 2), 
8x8 Keats Eudymionn, This clamant word Broke through 
the careful silerice. 1888 Mrs. Outrtant Joyce I. 196 The 
sound. .became every moment more and more clamant. 

2. fg. ‘Crying’, urgent... Chiefly in Sc. writers. 
2773, MeWarp Contcnd, Gongs 2(Jam,)A cee ae oe 
tinued testimony. against the clamant wickedness, x80 
-MeCosu Div. Govt. (1852) 460 In order to the rectification 
of a clamant evil. 188 Beveringy Hist, Jndia I1.vin. 
ix. 545 The abuses became every day more clamant, ° 1878 
Stevenson Jnlend Voy. 195 My appetite was a clamant, 

Clamantly (klzZ-mintli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-tY2,]- Ina Sorat mantic, orpently: ‘ ; 

3863 Grosart SyzalZ Sins (ed. 2).20- pen various vital 


- Virgins bower, is also’ a kinde of 


CLAMBERER, 


7 

+Clamartion. Ols. [ad. L. cléméati@n-em, n. 
of action, f. clamare to cry out.] A crying out, 
call, invocation. ‘ 

rgoz Ord. Crysicn Men (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xvii, 216 
Frawdes, euyll thoughtes, clamacyons, periurynges. 1658 
Sin T. Browne Hydriot. 21 Their iterated clamations to 
excitate their dying or dead friends, or revoke them unto life. 

Clamb(e, clamben, etc.: see Crim. 

+ Clamber, v.! Obs. [app. a. ON, Alambra to 
clamp or pinch together (Vigf.), app. a frequenta- 
tive deriv. of *£/ambjar to press or squeeze, men- 
tioned under Cram sé.1 Mod.Ger. has, from the 
same source, A/ammerit, to make fast with a 
clamp, constrict.}] To mass or cluster together. 

c1340 Gaz, § Gr. Aut. Bor So mony pynakle payntet 
watz poudred ay quere, Among be castel carnelez, clambred 
so bik, bat pared out of papure purely hit semed, Zi. 
1721 As alle e clamberande clyffes hade clatered on hepes. 

Clamber (kle'mbo1),v.2 Forms: g-7 olambre, 
5-6 clamer, 6-7 clammer, 4- clamber. [In 
15th c, clambre-n, clamer-cn. ‘This appears to be 
a derivative of CLIMB vu, (pa.t., ME. clawed, clam’ ; 
an equivalent CLIMBER was in use in 16-17th c, 
Cf, the relation of wander to wend, wind, of 
spatter, spuiter, to spit, etc. The general 16-17th 
c. form clammer also associates itself with cd/m 
with silent 6. It can hardly be connected (in 
English) with CLamBEK v1, though they prob. 
go back in different ways to the same source: 
see note to Cuasn sb.1 In German, k/ammer, 
‘clam, clamp, hold-fast’, etc, had formerly the 
sense ‘clutch, claw’; thence a derivative vb. ‘to 
clutch, seize with claws’ comes naturally; sich 
Alammera is actually used in the sense ‘hook 
oneself on, cling firmly’; clammer or clamber up 
=‘ get up by catching hold with claws? would 
be a natural extension. But links are wanting : 
klammer ‘claw’ is only MHG., clamber up only 
English, and known only since 1gth c.] 

L. izir. To climb by catching hold with hands 
and feet; to creep or crawl wf (or dow); to 
climb with difficulty and effort. 

©1430 Bh. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1. ag99 When he [the 
young hawk] begynneth to clambre upon bowys use hym 
ever more to hackyng. 1440 Promp. Pari. ” Clameryn 
[1499 or crepyn], reffo. 1530 Parscr. 485/2, I clamer or 
crmane up upon a tree or any suche thyng, j¢ sie i. 8598 

ARINGT: vt, Fur. xix. xx.(R.), He clamer’d up upon 
the shepheards horse. 1596 SHaks. Merch. Vi we ve 31 
When you heare the drum... Clamber not you vp to the 
casements then. 1598 Fiorio, Aggrappare .. to clime, to 
clammer, 1611 /bid., Frandre, to clammer vp any slippery 
or broken place, 163r Wrever dnc, Hun. Afton. 45 He was 
clammering ouer a wall. 1707 Farquuan Beaux’ Sérad. 
n.i, Leaping of Ditches, and clambring over Stiles. 1835 
W. Irvine Tour Prairies 293 He clambered into a tree. 
1882 Miss Brappon A/i. Royad 111.1. 14 A dangerous kind 
of pare .to go clambering about with a gun, 

. tvais.; cf. CLIMB. ~ 

3598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Aun. i. iv. (1622) 38 Some cow- 
ardly fleeing away, sought to clamber the tops of trees. 
1607 SHaks. Cor, 11, i, 225 The Kitchin Malkin. .Clambring 
the Walls toeye him. 1775 Jonnson Western Jst. Wks. X. 

18 ‘They can-.clamber the mountain. 1807-8 W. Irvine 

alag. {rte 134 Worthy hodmen, clambering a ladder. 

2. intr. OF plants : To climb by means of tendrils, 
etc. (Also zraxs. as in 1b.) 

160x Hottanp ny xix. v. (R.), Gladly they [cucumbers] 
would be clambering upon walls, and climbing up to the 
house roof, if they can meet with any rough places to take 
hold by. 1864 D. Mitcient Sev. Stor. 302 Vines clambered 
over the window. 1887 Fenn This Man's Wife Lu. vi. 
ars ‘This was clambered, surmounted, and almost com- 
pletely hidden by clusters of small blossoms. - 

. fig. To climb or struggle (7) into a position 
of eminence; to attain with effort Zo. 

1596 FLeminc Panoplie Ep. 193 Thou knowest by what 
craftie collusion he hath clammered up to the throne of 
tyrannie. «1593 H. Satu IVs. (1867) 11. 88 Some clamber 
to heaven by merits, same by angels, some by penance, and 
some by pardons, 1664 H. Morw Azysé. nig. 438 His 
clambering into Imperial Power. ° 

4. trausf. Of a building, or anything rising in the 
air: To rise or ascend heavily, irregularly, or 
steeply, as if ‘ struggling upward’. 

¢x61x Cuaraan /éiad xut. 561 Jove ..will unbuild your 
towr’s that clamber so, For ravishing my , and wife. 
1832 Hawtuorne Wonder-Bk., Chimzra (1879) 211 Three 
spires of black smoke .. clam sullenly into the atmo- 
sphere. 1858 — Fr, § Jt. ¥ynds. (1872) I. 164 A tall palace 
of gray, time-worn stone clambered skyward. 1864 Tenny- 
son £x. Ard. 60 Halfway up-The narrow strect that clam- 
ber’d toward the mill, a: 

Clamber zv.3 var. form of CLamour .2 

Clamber (klambo:), 56. [f Ciasper 2.2] 
An act-of clambering. | : 

1878 Browning La Saisias 45 Roughness of the long 
rock-clamber, 2883 Vernon Lyx in dfag. Art Nov. 3/2 
This clamber up the water-courses took a long time. _ 

Clamberer (kle'mberaz). [f as prec. +:ERr1] 
He who or that which clambers: applied esg. to 
climbing plants. : he 

1597 GerarD Herbal (1633) 888.Upright Clamberer, or 

Clematis. ‘1617 S-Cot- 
uns Def. Bp. Zly 485 The clamberer vp another way, who 
but the Pope? 1628 Parkinson Paradisus (heading of ch.), 


Clamberers or creepers. 


- CLAMBERING. 


Clambering (klembarin), v4/ sb. The action 
of the vb. CLAMBER. 

¢ 1440 Proutp, Parv. 79 Clamerynge or clymynge, vefciv. 
1611 Fiorito, Aggrappamente .. a clammering. @ 163% 
Donne Serv. xii. 117 Though it be hard clambering thither 
and hard holding there, 1860 ‘TynpaLt Glac. 1. § oF 163; 
I had two hours’ clambering .over the mountains before 
breakfast... | ee 

Clambering (klemberin), 442.4. That clam- 
bers, in various senses of vbs. 

¢1340 [see CLanperv.'] 1685 H. More /é/ust. 93 The 
clambring nature of the Goat. «1717 Parsew Gift Pociry 
(R.), No clambering mountains make my lover stay. @ 1763 
Snenstone Wks, (1764) I. 78 View the clamb’ring goats 
ascend. 1883 G. ALLEN in Avozwledge 31 Aug. 1290/1 The 
most clambering species of pea-flowers. 

Clame, var. of Claw, CLEas; obs. ff. Chant. 

+ Claemer, ? =Cran sb.1: cf. CLAMPER z.2. 

1556 Richmond. Wills (1853) 93, viij towrve spades, iiij 
pare of clamers. 

Clamer, obs. form of CraM@eR. 

Clamihewit (klami,hisét), Sc. Also clame-, 
clammy-, clawmi-, clam-. [Etymol. unknown. 
Jamieson offered the guess claw my heued or head : 
but Aewed has been obs. in north. dial. for 500 
years.]| A drubbing, a blow. Also a misfortune. 
(Jamieson). 

1974 Fercusson Hallow/air Poet. Wks, (1845) 15 Frae 
a stark Lochaber axe He gat aclamihewit. 1785 Frud. /r. 
Lond, 8 in Poems Buchan Dial. (Jam.), Some o’ the chiels 
might lat a raught at me, an’ gi’ me a clamiheuit to snib me 
free comin that gate agen. 1834 M. Scotr Cruise Afidge 
(1863) 207 ‘Get up, Saunders. .or I'll take ye siccan a clam- 
hewit with my stick.’ / 

Clamjamphrie (klemdgemfri). se. and 
north. dial. Also 9 clanjamphry, -phrey, -fery, 
-frie,-fray, [Origin and history uncertain: Scott’s 
clanjamphry suggests 2 contemptuous reference to 
a Hightand Clan, e. g. Clan Chattan, Clanranald, 
etc.; and jampher occurs in Se. dialects, variously 
used as ‘scoffer, mocker, trifler, idler, shuffler ’, so 
that clan-janphery would give a passable sense. 
But it is more probable that the original idea is 
‘trumpery’, and that the personal use is derived.] 

1. Trumpery, rabbish, things of little value. 

1825-79 Jamirson s.v., ‘Did you stop till the roup was 
done?” “A was sell’d but the clamjamfry.’ 

2. Spoken ‘rubbish’; nonsensical talk, ‘rot’. 

572 in Jamieson from West of Fife. 

3. ‘Trumpery’ or worthless people, or those 
who are so viewed; rabble, mob, canaille; also 
‘applied to the purse-proud vulgar’ (Jam.). 

the Scort Bé. Deas ix, ‘And oat will do, if 1 
care na to. .open the grate to sic a clanjamfrie?” 1828 — 
FM. Perth xii, The devil is very powerful with all this 
clanjamfray, 1822 Gaut elas. Par. Dalnailing 292 (Jam.) 
A gang of play-actors, . the first of that clanjamfrey who had 
ever been in the parish. 1861 Hucues Ton Brown Oaf- 
ix, I only know the whole clamjamfery of them were 
there, 1864 A, McKay Hist, Kilmarnock 106 ‘Vhe land- 
Joupers and other clamjamphrie, that attended the fairs. 

Hence Clamja‘mphried //. a. (nonce-wil.) 
?treated as clamjamphrie. 

31889 Stevenson Uniderioods i. vii. 100 An’ lea’s us puir, 
fodasiit men Clamjamfried in the but and ben He ca’s the 
carth. 

Clamme, obs. form of Cas. 

+Cla‘rmmer!}, Os. [f. Cran v1 + -ER1] 
That which clams or causes cohesion. 

1633 Gerard's Herbad u. dix. .1218a, The Lupine fs as 
Galen writeth..one of the emplaistickes or clammers. 

Clammer?, U.S. [f. Cram 56.2 1d.) One 
who digs clams. 

, 3888 Cambridge (Mass.) Press 15 Sept. 1/7 Clammers call 
in daily at the Neck, on their way up to Ipswich. 

Clammer, obs. form of Cramer. 

Clammily (klemili), adv. [f Crassy a. + 
-LY 2.] “In a clammy manner. 
oe a Bridge. Sighs vi, Wipe those poor lips of 
hers, Qozing so clammily, 1853 Mraser's Mag. XLVUL. 
695 [It] comes fitfully, coldly,. clammily, as a breath es- 
caped from the charnel-house, 1878 Jfasgue Pocts 247 
Perspiring clammily Over some fearful secret in the family. 

Clamminess (klamints), [fas prec. + -u88,] 
Clammy state or quality; sticky dampness, vis- 
cosity, adhesiveness, tenacity, : 

1528 Payne Saderne Regin. QO iij, Theyr [fishes’] clam- 
mynes, grossenes, and coldnes, maye be taken away with 
certaine sauces. 1597 Gurarv Herbal 1.x, § 5 Wheate. hath 
also a certaine clammines and stopping ualitic. 1676 Grew 
Auat. Plants w. mm ii, § 10 That Clamminess of some 
Flowers, whereby... they stick to our Fingers, 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc, 104 That will spoil the Clamminess -of- the 
Glew. 1842 J. Stevexson in Spurgeon S'reas, Day, Ps. xxii. 
15 Clamminess of ‘the mouth .. had .already‘scized him. 
1855 Bain’ Seatses § Int. ui, ii. (1864) 196, Clamminess is a 
distinct sensation arising from the adhesion of a substance 
to the skin. . : : : 
ee vbl. sb. and ppl. a: see Cham vt 
and 2°" ee Aes 
_Clamming, ff/. .: see CLEMMING. : 

+Clammish, ¢ Obs, [f. Cras a.l+4-15H.] 
Somewhat clam or clammy ; sticky, viscous. 

. 1543 ‘Traueron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. 1. x. 10 Very viscous 
slyme or clammysh. 1544 Puaiir Regine Lyfe (1560) Diijb, 


Fleume, that is tough and clammyshe, hanging upon the. 


lunges, * 1616 Suart, & Markn. County, Farme 5§ A cers 


- sound, 


* have been as clamorous upon 


454 


taine pap or thicke clammish substance. a 1678 MARVELL 
ies. IIL 509 Such a clammish issue still does rage, The 
shame and plague both of the land and age, 7 

+Cla‘mmishness. Oés, [f. prec. + -Nxss.] 
Clammish quality ; viscidity, stickiness, 

1g28 Paynen Salerne Regin. Oijb, Fyshe..of smal 
clammyshenes. 1578 Lyte Dodocns vt xlviii. 722 This fruite 
bycause of his clammishnesse and slyme. : 

Clammy (Kemi), « Also 5 claymy, 6-7 
clammye, (7 clamy). [Form-history obscure: 
first found as claymy 1398-1495, clammy ¢.1425, 
dates which agree with the first appearance of 
Cua a.Jand v.!, with which it is now associated in 
sense. It may have been thence formed with suffix 
“¥: cf. stécky, clingy. But it is also possible that 
an earlier *c/dmig, from OE. cldmt, mud, sticky 
clay, CLoaM, was shortened to clammy (cf. silly, 
sorry, hallow), and then associated with Cras 
@and v. Further evidence is wanted.] 

1. gex. Soft, moist, and sticky ; viscous, tena- 
cious, adhesive, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vi. i. (1495) 186 The fyrste 
chyldhode wythout teeth is yet ful tender and nesshe and 
qwauy and claymy. 1528 Paynet Salerne Regim., Oiijb, 
An yele is a slymye fyshe, clammy, and specialy @ stopper. 
rggx ‘Turner Herbad 1. (1568) A vj b, It hath blewe floures, 
the hole herbe is clammy, and bath a stronge sauoure. 
1570 Levins Afanif. ror Clammye, fenax, viscosus. 1993 
G. Winte Seldorne (1853) II. lit, 300 The web was ofa very 
clammy quality. 1865 Lunsock Pek. Times xiii. (1878) 475 
A soft substance, rather clammy and sweet. 

b. OF bread: Doughy. Of soil, earth: Moist 
and unctuous. 

xg30 PAtscr. 307/2 Clammy as breed is, nat through 
baken, Jasteux. 1855 Fardle Facions t. ii. 33 The earth at 
that tyme beyng but clammie and softe. 1560 Wittrenorne 
Ord. Souldiours (1388) 43 b, This redde earth is the fattest, 
and the clammiest of all the rest. 265§ Mourer & Benner 
Health's linprov. (1746) 340 The oven .. not too hot at the 
first, lest the outside be burnt and the inside clamy. 1872 
Baxer Nile Tribut, viii. 131, I followed the herd..through 
deep clammy ground and high grass. 

e. OF liquids: Viscid. 

1540 Exyor Jaage Gov. 72 Great abundance of superflu- 
ouse humours, thicke and clammie. 1650 Futter Pisgah 
Ml. xiii. 270 No vessels sailing thereon [Dead Seal], the 
clammy water being a real Remora to obstruct their pe 
sage. 1720 Gay Poet. Wks. (745) Il. 78 Where the lon; 
table floats with clammy beer. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. 
Sot, 128 Trees. . yielding a clammy juice. 

d. Of vapour, perspiration, mist, etc.; Damp, 
and as it were clinging to the skin. - 

1635 Swan Spee. AL, v. § 2 (1643) 91 Clammie Exhalations 
are scattered abroad in the aire, 1697 Br. Pataick Contant 
Ex, x. 21 ‘Thick darkness’.. made, I suppose, by such 
clammy Fogs that a. sensibly affected the Egyptians, 
1703 Posrnret Poet. Wks. (833) 9: When to the margin 
of the grave we come. .Our face is moistened with a clammy 
sweat, 1872 Brack Adv. Phacton xxv. 346 Stifling in-the 
clammy atmosphere of Soho. 7 : 

e. Of the skin, etc. ; Suffused with sticky damp, 
¢. g. in the death-sweat. 

©1425 Cookery Bhs, (x888) 25 3if bin hond waxe clammy. 
1626 'T. H. Caussin's one ‘vt. 38 His hands are globes 
made round, there is nothing rugged, clammy, or bowed. 
2795 Souruey Youn of sive vi. 448 The cold sweat stands 

on his clammy limbs. 2839 Prazp Pocwts (1864) 1. 203 
Tian of ef ross a his c ‘Cae pee Ing) 
» fg. Sluggish, lagging e a clammy slug). 

a@ 1653 Oversury A IV ife (1638) 99 His dull eye, and lowr- 
ing head, and a certain clammy benummed pace. 

Clamor, var. of Chaour. 

Clamoxous (klce'moros), a. Forms: 5 clam- 
ourus, 7-arous, -orouse, 8-9 -ourous, 6-clamor- 
ous, [Corresponds to med.L. clamoros-us, and 
obs. F, clamoreux, £, L. clamorene Chamovr: sce 
-ou8.] Characterized by clamour. 

1. OF the nature of clamour; uttered with, or 


| accompanied by, clamour or shouting; noisy. 


1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 92b,, Defendeth with 
hygh and clamorous wordes or speche his opinyon.’ 1396 
Snaxs, Zour, Sho. mu. ii. 280 Hee .. kist her lips with such 


. aclamorous smacke, that at the parting all the Church did - 


eccho, 1667 Mitros P. L, x. 479 Chaos wilde .° fiercely 
oppos'd My journey strange, with clamorous uproare, 19712 
Avoison Sfect. No. 440 26: He still reasoned in a more 
clamorous and confused mamer. 1828 D'Isrartt Chas, /, 
II. i. 23 Loud and clamorous was the babble against the new 
soap. 1842 Emerson Zrauscendentalist Wks. (Bohn) Il. 291 
They .. reject the clamorous nonsense of the hour, ~ 
2. Uttering loud and persistent cries or shouts ; 
noisy, vociferous; loudly urgent... Said of persons 
and other agents, or instruments; and /vazsf of 
places where these are. - ; 
1s4o-54 Croxe Ps. (1844) 19 Mercifull Lorde. .let ascende 
yp to thyne care My wofull voyce, and clamorous. 600 
Suaus. 4. ¥.Z. 1. i. 152, I will bee.. more clamorous then 
8 Parrat against raine. 1728 Pore Duc. u. 353 The 
clam’rous crowd is hush’d with mugs of Mum. - 2810 Scorr 
Lady of L. 1. i, Clamorous War-pipes yelled the gathering 
1858 W, Jounson Jouice 27 The zeal of those ‘that 
miss the prize On us river-l . 2870 Bryanr 
Jlad 1.1. 45 Thersites only, clamorous of tongue, Kept 
-brawling. : s 


3. fig. That-urgently claims attention, ‘crying’; 


-| -importunate, (Often including actual noise.) 


x6zz-3r Laup Sev. "Servite. (1847) 98," I-doubt_ our sins 
Gad to cheat, His fire.- x69 
T. Hatz] Ace, New Javent, 44 Put an end to this, clamor. | 


CLAMOUR. 


* ous Evil. xgrz Annutusor John Bull (1755) 13 Clamorous 


debts. 7836 J+ Gisert Chr, Atoncmt. i, (1852) § The age.. 
we may almost say, is clamorous for new works. 

Clamorously (kleméresli), adv. [f prec. 
+-L¥2,] In aclamorous manner; noisily ;. with 
loud importunity. : 

1532 Bonner Let. in Burnet Records u. No. 44(R.) Such 
conclusions as were clamorously .. alledged to be super- 
fluous. 166: Ovigen’s Opin. in Phanix (1721) I. 14 Some 
have too hastily fancied and as clamorously pronounced. 
x697 Lestuz Short Aleth: with Deists Pref. (0), They 
are unmerciful and triumph clamorously. 1828 D'Israett 
Chas. I, UU. 1.23 A troop of women. .clamorously petitioned 
against the new soap. 1865 Miss Brannon Sir Fasfer vii. 
62 She is welcomed clamorously by younger sisters and 
brothers. So ; 

- Clamorousness (klemoresnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being clamorous ; noisi- 
ness ; noisy urgency or importunity. 

3617 Hirros Is. IT. 216 As long as it‘is possible to 
shunne the importunitie of the conscience, and’to put by the 
clamorousnesse thereof, wee will bee sure to doe it. 3655 
Futrer Ch. Hist.1x. iv. § 10 Clamorousness and multitude 
do much in crying up matters, 1824-9 Lanpor Jiag. 
Cony. (1846) 1. 4->My palfrey eyed them askance for their 
clamorousness, : 

+Clamo'se, -ouse, @ Obs. fad. L. climis-ns 
noisy, clamorous, f. cldmor--CLAMOUR ! see -OUS. 
Perh. immediately a. OF. *clamious, -exs, in mod.F. 
clameux, -euse.| Noisy, clamorous. 

¢1380 Wycur J¥£s, (1880) ros To robbe be pore peple aftir- 
ward bi clamouse beggynge. Jbid. 269 To .. sclaundren 
crist wib pis clamose beggynge dampned of goddis lawe. 

Clamour, -or (klemoz), sb. Forms: 4-3 
clamur, -ure, -oure, 6 -ore (7 claymour), 4—cla- 
mour, clamor. [a. OF. clamor, clamur, 12-13thc. 
clamour (=Sp., Pr. clamor, It. clamoreé) :—L. cli- 
mor-emt a call, shout, cry, f. root of claméa-re to 
cry out, shout.] poe . 

1, Lond shouting or outcry, vocifération ; ¢sJ. the 
excited outcry of vehément appeal, complaint, or 
opposition: commonly, but not always, implying 
a mingling of voices. mene : 

1386 Cuaucer Ant's 7. 2 The grete clamour {v.7. 
clamor] and the waymentynge Which that the ladies made 
at the brennynge Of the bodies, -¢1400 Destr. Troy 5997. 
Myche clamur & crie for care of hor dethe. 1483 Caxtos 
G. de la Tour! vo Our lord god..forgetteth not'the clamour 
and prayer of the trewe and juste. oo Lancelot 3264 
‘The clamore and the cryis Was lamentable and petws. 1523 
Firznens. usd. §'169 He that stoppeth his eare at the 
clamoure or crie of 2 pore man. 1609 Skene Key. Maj. 
Table 7x Clamour, crying, and voice popular, sould follow 
ane manslayer.. 1611 Suaks. Vint. 7.1. ii, 189 Contempt 
and Clamor Will:‘be my Knell, 1735 Berketey Def free- 
%, Math, § 22 The worst’ cause produceth the greatest 
clamour, 1828 Wesstsr, Clawor, 1845 Wuatery £lem, 
Rhet. (L.), Attempts to mies evidence, or.to silence a 
speaker by clamour. 1871  Extis Catudius xi. 6 Wouldst 
thou .. Break with clamour at any cost the silence 

b. with a, and J/. A shout, a cry; an outburst 
of noisy utterance, 

31382 Wveutr Esther ix. 31 Fastingis and clamoures [1388 
the cries} and da3es of lotis. 1483 Caxton G. de le Tour 
Hijb, Many clamours and orysons,they hadde. .made unto 

od. 2568 Grarton Chyou, IL. 527 A grect clamour and a 

ouge noise was herde through the towne, 1588 Saks. L. 
L, L. Wii. 874 Sickly cares, Deaft with the clamors of their 
owne deare grones, 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 234. Birds 
with clamours frighted from the Field. 4 ‘Tutreware 
Greece VII. 145 He was interrupted in a speech by clamours 
of disapprobation. : , 

, 2. fg. General vehement expression of feeling, 
especially of discontent or disapprobation (often 
including noisy manifestation) ; popular outcry. 

{¢ 1386 Cnaucer IVi/e's 7. 33 Ffor which oppression was 
swich ‘clamour.] 1393 Gower Conf. TI. 263 The comun 
clamour tolde The newe shame of sinnes olde. 1480 Caxtox 
Chron, Eng. vit. (120) 112 b/t [He] had oftentymes herde the 
comyn clamoure of the Englysshe men. 1664 Powrr £zg, 
Philos. w. 188 Though it be a Conceit that hath possess'd 
allages. .the Clamour was never so high as it is now. 1707 
Frewnp Peterborough's Cond, Sp. 165 It was the general 
clamour here, that his Lordship _gave an extravagant in- 
terest. "1828 D’Israuts Chas, J, 1. iv. 55 The clamour for 
war continued, year after. year, in our country. 1844 Lp. 
Broucam Brét, Const. ix. § 1. (1862) 121 The clamour ex- 
cited against an unpopular measure. .f 

8. Loud vocal noise of beasts and birds, 

- 1719 Youxc Paraghr. Fob (R.), And stills the clamour of 
the craving nest. 1748 Anson May. 11, if, 309 The clamour 
--of domestic poultry, which range the woods, 1820 W. 
Invine Sketch Bk, IL. 60 ‘The clamour of a troop of dogs of 
all sorts and sizes... 18g9 Kinestey J/isc, (1860) II. r40 The 
sweet clamour of the wild fowl. | ae 

4. Loud noise of musical instruments ; and, more 
geiterally, of a storm, waterfall, ete, | ° 

x592 Moteey § Somed. (2878) 328 Trumpets and drums, 

our dreadfull clamors sound! 17x6 Appison (J.), Here the 
oud Arno’s boist’rous ‘clamours cease. 1729 SNELVOCKE 
Artillery u.:90 That Clamour which usually attends the 
burning of Saltpeter. 1850 Prescott Per I, 214. The 
hideous clamour of conch, trumpet, and atabal. 1876 Swin- 
puRNE Zrechti, 560 The clamour of his storms. : 

5. Comb,, as clamour-proof adj. ee ‘ 

2689 in Cobbett Pari, Hist. Eng. (1809) V.244 ‘ His blood 
be upon him,’ meaning the Lord Chicf Justice, who said, 


©Let it! Iam clamour-proof!’ . 


Clamour, -or (klemaz), vt [f. prec. sb]. 
L. .zufy. To make a clamour;.to shout, or utter 
loud and continued cries or calls; to raise an outcry, 


CLAMOUR. 


make a noise or din of speech, Said ‘of persotis, 
animals, and instruments of noise, = —- : 
ex400 Test. Love 1, (1560) 277 b/t Thilke persons. .drawen 
also the feeble witted people..to clamuré and to crye on 
matters that they stirred, 1530 PatsGr. 485/2, I clamer, or 
krye out with a loude voyce, ye mescrye. 1605 SHaks. 
Macb, 1, iti.65 Tha obscure Bird clamor’d the liue-long 
Night, 1727 Tuomson Samer 1656 The Quail clamours 
for his running.mate, 18g2 Miss Yonce Cameos I. xli.'355 
The London mob clamoured in fury without. 
. b..To raise an outery against. = - 

1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasm, Par, Acts xviii. 6 (R.) When they 
clamoured agaynste hym, 1682-6 J, Scotr Chr, Lzfe (1747) 
ILI. 209 When therefore their Conscience begins to clamour 
against their Wickedness .. the Mercy of God is the usual 
Sanctuary they fly to, 1848 Macaunay Hist, Eng. 1. 379 
Many persons‘were. disposed to-clamour against the inno- 
vation, simply because it was an innovation. 

‘2. intr. To raise an outcry for; to ‘seek, demand, 
or call importunately 7o7, or /o do a thing. 

x65 Hopses Leviath,; u. xxi. 109 Very absurd for men to 
clamor as they doe,-for the Liberty they so manifestly en- 
joy. 1982 Jounson Rambler No. 195 2 6 They. .clamoured 
vehemently for the prologue. 184: D’Israrii Asuen. Lit. 
(2867) 756 The Catholics clamoured for a free press under 
Charles the Second. 1869 Freeman Novi. Cong. (1876) 
III, xiv. 339 Men were eagerly clamouring to go home. _ 

3. drains. +a. To disturb with clamour; to din. 

1625 Bacon Ziss., Counsed (Arb.) 329 Let them not come.. 
in a Tribunitious Manner; For that is, to clamour Counséls, 
not to enforme them, 21642 Pinxe in Ellis Orig. Lett, un. 
280 ITI. 299 The Disciples when in danger of drowning 
clamoured our Saviour with ‘Master, carest thou not that 
we perish?! 1649 Everyn Afeur, (7857) III. 49 Legions of 
women went down to clamour the House for’ his enlarge- 
ment. 1671 Mitton Samson 1621 Clamouring thir god with 
praise, ‘Who had made thir dreadful enemy thir thrall. 

b. With advb. compl.: To move or drive by 
clamouring out of, z#to; to put down by clamour. 
“1646 J. Maine Seryronx conc. Unity (1647) 36 To .. clam- 
our-down all the primitive Truths for some Generations 
taught among them, 1693 Sour Sevwz. (1823) I. 408 We 
shay much more easily think to clamour the sun and moon 
out of their courses. 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) I. 132 They 
+-laugh at him, and hoot him, until. .he is clamoured down 
and retires of himself. 1888 Pal? Mall G. 8 June 2/2 The 
public have been clamoured .. into a belief that, etc, 

4. trans. To utter or assert clamorously. 

1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) 11. vii. 127 The imperialist 
Cardinals. .clamoured that the evil had been caused by the 
dilatory timidity. 1859 Tennyson Merlin & Vivien 621 
Is it clamour’d by the child, Or pelea in the corner? 
1863 Loxcr. Wayside Inn, Birds Killingw. 14 Hungry 
crows, -Clamoured their piteous prayer incessantly, 

Cla‘mour, -ox, v.2 Also clamber. [Evidently 
related to Cuan 4.2, of which it may be a fre- 
quentative derivative (cf. statter, patrer), and so 
better spelt clammer, The actual spelling shows 
association with the prec. word, and actual relation 
to that is, of course, also possible, Identity with 
Ger, klammern, or with clamber, seems hardly ad- 
missible, though association with the latter is found 


by a correspondent skilled in campanology, who 


Says: : 

Clamberiug describes the way in which the sounds of the 
bells clamber as it were one on the top of another when 
they get into confusion; in Yorksh. it is called jasmbling.| 

lL. Bell-ringing. See quot. and cf. Cram v.2 

Todd says ‘A term in ringing, according to Warburton, 
which other commentators. .imagine to be merely his own 
opinion, It is, however, probable. To encrease the strokes 
of the clapper on the bell, in falling it’. 

x47 ‘WARBURTON Shaks. Wks. (T.), When hells are at, the 
height, in order to cease them, the repetition of the strokes 
becomes much quicker than before; this is called clamour- 
ing them, cr800 W, Jones Key to Art of Ringing 4 A 
true compass makes the ringing pleasant and harmonious 
»» the want of it produces those clamberings and firings 
(as it is called) that destroy all music, and is very disgusting 
to every judicious ear, : ; 

2. To up from noise, to silence; = Cuan v.2 2. 

(apposed yy Warburton to be taken from the fact that 
thé clamonring of bells is immediately followed by silence.] 

26tz Suars. Wint. 7.1. iii. 250 Clown. ’Tis well they are 
whispring: clamor -your tongues, and not a word more. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Six Gregory Nonsence Wks,-1/2 
Cease friendly-cutting throats, Clamour the promulgation 
of your tongues And yield to Demagorgon’s policy. —_- 

‘Clamourer (klemore). [f Cramour vd,1+ 
-ER!,] One who clamours. , 

2653 GavpEN Wierass. 468 These clamourers*who make 
the greatest cry do not yield the fuirest fleece, x827 Q. 
Rev. XXXY, 290 A modern clamourer for retrenchment. 
2836 Hor. Smite Zi Truitp. (1876) 7x The clamourers 
against the abuses of the church, - 


Clamouring (kle'morin), vd/.sd. The action” 


of the verb’ CnhaMovur (in various senses). is 
~ 2848 Upatt, ete: Zrasuz, Par. Luke iv. 4x (R.) He rebuked 
their clamouryng and crying. 2642 Sanverson Servz II. 8 
After all this clamouring against English-Popish cere- 
Monies. 1884 Annie S. Swan Dor. Kirke xiii, 116 Claniour- 
ings for their presence came from ‘Hartfield House. 
Clamouring (klemarin), 447 a. That clam-. 
ours. © ; : oe 


1635 Barnirre Mil. Discip, exviil, (1643) -406 Untill, the. 


Morrowes Clammoring Drum, invite againe into the-field.- 
3884 Gitmour Afoxgols 242 The birds -. yentured down-to 
their clamouting young. _ . ee Fa: ae 

Clamourist (Klemorist). rave. [See --189,] 
One who belongs to thé party-of clamour. ° : 
“@x84z T; Hoox is cited by Ogilvie, 1880 Kinctaxe 


Erinea V1, 336 To gain the confidence of the clamourists:: . 


. Anson. Hoy, 11, iv. 158-Two_ standards were 
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“Glamnourgome (kle moist), a. worth. dial. 


[f. Chamoun sé, + -soxe.] Clamorous. 

wise Whitby Gloss., Clantoursome, noisy, urgent. ‘ Wait 
a while and deeant be sae clamoursome.’ 1863 Mrs. Too- 
Goon Yorksh. Dial. I couldn't beg, I don’t like to be clam- 
mersome, 1877 B, Pracoci 4. HW. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Clamoursome, 1887 Hatt Caine Son of Hagar 1, ii, 
They're varra clammersome, the black-faced sorts.’ 


Clamp (klemp), sd.1 [Known since 15th (or 
r4th) c. Also in Du. (since 16th c.) Alampe, now 
kiamp, ‘clamp, cleat’, LG. and mod.Ger. kianp, 
klampe, in HG, dial. Alampfe; on WGer. type 
*klampa wk. fem., and *2/amgo wk. masc., be- 
longing to a stem *2/anif-, supposed io be a by- 
form of *2/amb-, kilamm-: see CLAM sb.1, with 
which this word is to a certain extent synonymous. 
From the same stem, MHG. had &/ampfer, and 
mod.HG. dial. £ampfer, klamper (Bav.), in sense 
of moder Ger. d/ammera clamp. Whether the 
Eng. word was adopted from LG. or Du., or was 
a native derivative which happens not to be known 
in OE. or ME. up to the 14th c., is uncertain.] 

1. A brace, clasp, or band, usually of iron or other 
tigid material, used for giving strength and sup- 
port to flexible or movable objects, or for fasten- 
ing two or more things securely together. In 


many technical senses : 

e.g. A bar of iron for binding together stones ina building, 
also a metal clasp or rivet for broken china-ware, etc.; a 
piece of wood attached to or inserted into another to 
strengthen it and prevent warping. 

a@1400-g0 [see 4]. 1476-8 Churchw. Acc. St. Andrew's 
Hubbard in Brit, Mag. XXX1AI, 3x [tem, for ij Clampys of 
Iren for pewes..iijd. 1490 Chuschw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, 
Cantert., Payde for fettyng home the clampis for the baners 
j@. 1535 Coverpate £2. xxxvi. 29 loyned with his corner 
borde from vnder vp, and aboue vpon the heade to come tu- 
gether with a clampe. xggr Recorpe Cast. Avow/?. (1556) 
54 Twoo small clampes of thinne brasse plate. 1823 P, 
Nicuoison Pract. Build, 221 Clamp, a piece of wood fixed 
to the end of a thin board..to prevent it from casting. 1833 
Arnott Physics II, 1. 69 Where the stones of a building are 
held together by clamps or bars of iron .. the expansion in 
summer of these clamps will force the stones apart. 2877 
W. Tuomson Voy. Challenger 1. i, 22 A light india-rubber 
conn. -Sufficiently strong to graspand retain anything light. 
1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 300 He bored the beams, and. .made 
them fast with nails and clamps. x879 Sata in Daily Tel. 
26 Dec., One of the iron clamps of a trunk. 1879 Tuomsox 
= Tarr raed Phil. 1.1. § 1, Atach the posers pecthes 

y very slight paper or muslin clamps gummed to them along 
the common curved edge. Jé7d. § x98 A geometrical clamp 
is a means of applying and maintaining six mutual pres- 
sures between two bodies touching one another at six points, 

b. Ordnance. The cap-square of a gun. 

1769 Farconer Dict, Marine {789 Clanip~s are also 
small crooked plates of iron, fore-locked upon the trunnions 
of the cannon, to keep them steady in their carriages at sea, 
Lbid. “4 4 The cap-squares, otherwise called clamps. 

c. fig. 

(3860, Exserson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 322 A 
king on the top; with clamps and hoops of castles, gar- 
risons, and police. 2862 S. Lucas Secudaria 103 A series of 
rules..sustained and suspended, as it were, by the clamp of 
2 common religious profession, 

2. A name of various appliances, tools, or instru- 
ments with opposite*sides or parts which may be 
screwed or otherwise brought together, so as to 
seize, hold, compress, or pinch anything : 

e@g. with ¥orters, an appliance of this nature in which 
articles are firmly held while being formed, or are com- 
pressed together while their glue joint is drying: a check 
for a vice, made of lead, copper, or other soft material to 
grasp without bruising, etc. = Cras sd.) 2, 

1688 R. Horme Azsoury 1, 187/2 Clamps are Pinchers 
with which Foxes and Badgers are taken out of the Earth. 
1927 Brapiey Jam. Dict.s.v. Badger-hunting, The Clamps, 
whereby the Badger may be taken out alive, to make Sport 
therewith afterwards, 1! 7G. CHAMBERS Astvo2, Voc. 
913 Clamp, a contrivance for making fast for a time certain 
parts of an instrument which are ordinarily moveable, 1869 
E. A, Parnes Pract. Hygiene (ed, 3) 3t An india-rubber tube, 
which is to be closed by a clamp. ~ 1876 Foster Phys. 1. iv. 
(1879) 127.To place a clamp on the vessel on the proximal 
side of the ligature, 1882 Syd, Soc. Lex, Clamp, an in- 
strument employed for the purpose of compressing the 
pedicle of a tumour, before its removal by the knife. .it con- 
sists essentially.of:two metal blades capable of being approx- 
imated and fixed by a screw movement. ° 

+b. pf. Claws, ‘clutches’; =Czam 56.) 3. Obs. 

2848 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 582 And what hee onys into 
his Clampis catche maye The poore man theereof no peece 
shal come bye. . ; 

3. Maz, in various senses. 

a, One of the thick planks ina ship’s side below 
the shelf-piece which support the ends of the deck- 


~beams; b. a piece of timber applied to a mast or 


yard to prevent the wood from bursting; ¢. a plafe 
of iron which can open or shut'so as to confine a 
spar; d. a one-cheeked block, ete. 7 

2626 Carr. Surrn--Accid.. Vag. Seamer g For clamps, 
middle bands and’sleepers,.they be, ail of 6 inch planke for 
binding within. 1627—Seantan's Gram. ii.’ 6 Your risings 
are aboue the Orlop as: the Clamps are vnder it. 1748 
Srai clamps: R S ape. Mech eH 
sevéral clamps. 1794 Kigging § Seamanship I. 1 lanip, 
a_crooked iron plate, fastened re the after-end of thé main- 
cap ‘of. ‘snows, to secure -the ail-mast. 2867 Smyti 
Sailors’ Word-bk., Clauip, a one-cheeked block 3-the spar to 


,, Which it'is fastened being the other cheek; 


CLAMP. 


"+4, In other obs. uses: see quots.’ Af a clamp 
has been explained as ‘at a ‘pinch’, ie. ‘in‘s 
moment’, but this is doubtful. 

a@ 1400-80 Alexander 3263 All werldly bing, 1-wis, purze 
pe will of dure lord, In-to be contrare clene is at a clamp 
turned. 1576 Gascoicne Steele G/. (Arb,) 68 How ere their 
gownes, be gathered in the backe, With organe pipes, of 
old king Henries clampe. 1674 Ray A. Country Wds, 14 
Clantfs, irons at the ends of Fires, to keep up the Fewel. 
In other places called Creepers or Dogs. 1746 Mites in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 56 A Clamp of Iron, such as is used 
for heating Box-Irons for smoothing Linen-Clothes. 

5. attrib. and in Comd., as clamp-ring, -treat- 
ment (in Med.), -inbe; clamp-irons, andirons; 
clamp-nail, a large-headed nail for fastening iron 
clamps; clamp-plate (Sh7p-dudiding), an iron 
plate, generally of circular shape, serving to unite 
two bodies; clamp-screw : see quot. 

1742-1800 Baitry, “Clawp-irons, at the Ends of Fires to 
keep up the Fewel, called also Creepers, or Dogs [#7 eardien 
edds, clamps.] _ 1721-1800 Jéid., “Clamp-nails. ¢ 180 
Rudim, Navig. Weale) 134 Clanzp nats are short stout nails 
with large heads, for fastening iron clamps, 1869 Sir E. 
Rrep Shipiaidd. xii. 239 Additional strength is often given 
tothe upper part of a ship by means of rail and *Clamp- 
plates. 1879 S. Hicuiey in Cassed/'s Techn. due. IV. 
257/2 The *clamp-ring attached to each form of lamp, 1831 
Brewster Oftics xii, 102 Three pair of *clamp screws. 
1874 KniGHT Dict. Mech. 1. 5360/2 Clamp-sereww, a joiner’s 
implement, on the bench, or to be attached to the work, for 
holding work to a table, or two pieces together. 1879 S. 
Hicutry in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 2357/2 Two sharp 
edges were left to bite on the adjusting “clamp-tube. 

Clamp, 54.2 [Perh. a specific application of 
prec.: cf. the analogous pair Cia sé.1, 2.] 

+1. An earlier name of the edible Clams of N. 
America. 1624, 1672 [see Cast 542 1d]. 

2, Usually Clamp-shell: the large bivalve shell 
of the tropical molluscs Chama and Trédacna 
(Family Chamacea). 

1838 Kirsy /7ad. §& Just. Anim. 1. viii 251 The giant 
Clamp-shells .. sometimes four feet in length and weighing 
more than five hundred pounds suspend their vast bulk by 
means of a strong byssus. 1847 CarPENTER Zool, § 952. 

Clamp (klemp), sd.3° [Evidenced only since 
16th c.3 identical with MDu. and Du. samp 
‘heap’, and possibly an adoption of that word as 
a term of brickmakers. Jt may be originally from 
the same root as Cramp sé.1, with the notion of 
a closely compressed mass; see also CLuMP.] 

A compact heap, mound, or pile of materials ; in 
various specific senses : 

1. Brick-making. A large quadrangular stack 
or pile of bricks built for burning in the open air. 

196-7 S. Fincue in Ducarel Hast. Croydon (1783) App. 
153 To the Parke we came, and there wente from clampe to 
clampe. 1679 PLor S tafordsh. (1686) 128 For burning a 
Clamp of 16000 bricks, they use about 7 Tunns of coal. 1745 
De Koe's Eng. Tradesm. (1841) I, iii, 22 A Bee goes into 
a brickmaker's field to view his clamp, and buy a load of 
bricks. 1844 Ars. Ssatu 4dy, Mf, Ledbury xxxvii. (1886) 
11g Where... some contiguous brick clamp dispelled the 
gloom. : 

2. Farming. @. A mound of earth or turf lined 
with straw, in which potatoes, etc., are kept during 
winter; b. a stack of turf or peat; @. a manure- 
heap; d. a heap of farm or garden rubbish for 
burning, etc. 

1724 Swirr H7ks. (1854) 11. 79/1 Not a bit of turf in this 
cold weather; and Mrs, Johnson and the dean .. forced to 
assist at the Bog, in gathering up the wet bottoms of old 
clamps. 1744-50 W. Exus Mod. Husbandm. VI. i. ot A 
square clamp or dunghil. 1753 Henry Stream Wind in 
Phil, Trans. XLVIII. 2 Several clamps of turf .. standing 
ina bog. 1771 Projects in Ann, Reg. 108/1 Men..pile up 
the dung in a square clamp. 1834 Brit, Hush. I. xvi. 352 
When the inclosure was filled with sods, and the clamp 
raised to the height of eight feet, twelve fires were all 
kindled at the same time, and, in less than forty-eight 
hours, the whole mass... was entirely burnt through to the 
top. 188 Daily News 4 June 5/3 The clamps of mangolds 
were being eaten into with alarming rapidity. 

8. Afining, ete.: A pile of limestone or metal 
ore for roasting, a heap of coal for coking, etc. 

1877 E. Peacock WV. W. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clamp, 
a pile of bricks or limestone for burning. : . 

4. Contb., as clamp-burnt adj,, clamp-brick, -ktln, 

1795 Ersxine Agric. Surv. Clacknt, 31x (Jam.) When the 
uncalcined lime-stone is imported, the farmers burn it in 
what is called ore Sige which are built round or oblong 
with sods and earth, 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 408/2 Clamp- 
bricks. .kiln-burnt bricks and marl stocks, as well as Dutch 
clinkers. 1881 Mechanic § 1152. 539 Clamp-burnt bricks. 

Clamp (klemp), 5.4 Chiefly dia’, [Onomato- 
peeic: app. with association of c/ap, clumsy, club, 
etc., and stamp, tramp, champ. A. heavy, solid 
step, tread, or stamp with the feet. ; 

1989 Fercusson Poevs I, 280(Jam.) Broggs, whilk on my 
body tramp, And wound like death at ilka clamp, ‘1863 
Mrs. Gasket Sylvia's LZ, vi, The clamp of their [horses’] 
feet on the round stable pavement. 

b, .Comé., as clamp-shoes, heavy shoes for 
rough work, (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858).- 

- Clamp (klemp), v.1 if Cuamp:sd.1, corresp. to 
Du. kampen, dial. Ger. Rlampfen and klampfern, 
beside 2lammen, klammermn.Y _— - ae 

I. trans. To make fast with a clamp or clamps, 

1677-96 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 110, 1688 R, Horms 


' CLAMP. 


Armoury WwW. roof The ends of Tables are commonly 
clampt to preserve them from warping. u Roy 7rigon, 
Operat. in Phil. Trans, UXXX. 157 he circle ‘being 
clamped, hang the axis level on -the-pivots or ansz of the 
telescope. 1854 J. Hoae Aficrose, 1. ii, (1867) 43 By sliding 
the one on the other and clamping them together when 
adjusted. 1876 Foster Phys. 1. iv. (1879) 127 The carotid 
..is..clamped in two places and divided between theclamps. 
3879 Browsine Jean Ivanovitch 6 He cleaves, clamps, 
dovetails in. a : 

Jig. 1862 Lytton Str. Story 1.1 351 I clamped and soldered 
dogma to dogma in the links o: is tinkered logtc. pe 
Lowetr Among my Bhs. Ser. u, 3 The haggard cheeks, the 
lips clamped jopetbar in unfaltering resolve. . 

5. (Se.) ‘To patch, to make #f or mend in a 
clumsy manner’ (Jam.); = Cianper v1 

@ 1800 Syunuye & his Bruder in Sibbald Se. Poet. ¥. 360 
(Jam.) Syne clampit up Sanct Peter's keiss Bot of ane auld 
reid gartane, . 

Clamp, v.2 [f. Cuan si.3) trans. To pile up 
(bricks, earth, manure, or the like) in a compact 
heap ; to store (potatoes or mangold) in a clamp. 

1834 Brit, Hush, I. x. 258 The manure..was piled up 
.. to the height of near 7 fect, when another heap was 
clamped up. x83: Mecut end Pager Brit. Agric. 4x In 
clamping or earthing large mounds of mangold wurzel. — 

Clamp (klemp), v.3 Chiefly da/, [Goes with 
Cramp 50.4] énfr. To tread or stamp heavily and 
clumsily ; to clump. 

1808 Jamieson, Clanep, Clamper, to make a noise with the 
shoes in walking, especially when they are studded with 
nails, 1859 Tuackeray Virgin. xv, The smock-frocks.. 
clamped out of church quite unconcerned. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss. 1 gat my teens [toes] clamp’d on. 2877 E., Pracoci 
NA. Line. Gloss., Clamp, to tread heavily. 

Clamper (klempaz), 54.1 Ods. exc. Se. [f. 
CLAMPER v1] A botched-up argument or charge. 

1647 Jer. Tavior Dissuas. Popery ui. § 1 What have the 
Churches done since? To what necessary truths are they, 
after all their clampers, advanc’d. «1664 Jas. Srottiswoop 
Afent, (1811) 61 (Jam.) His adversaryes were restless, and so 
found out a newe clamper, 1708 M. Brucr Lect. §& Serie. 27 
(Jam.) They bring to Christ’s grave. .2 number of old clamp- 
ers, pat and clouted arguments. 1825-79 in Jamieson. 

Glampex (kleempoaa), 50.2 [f Chaser v.! +-En?; 

cf, Ger. Alampfer.] That which clamps. 

1. dial, A clamp; fd. clams, pincers, etc. 

1825-79 Jamieson, Clantper, a piece of metal with which 
a vessel is mended; also, that which is thus patched up. 
Lbid., Clampers, a sort of pincers used for castrating bulls 
and other quadrupeds. 1876 IWAithy Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Clamfpers, claws, pincers. 

b. ¢ransf. Clutches; = Cuamp sd.) 2b. 

1855 IWhithy Gloss., If Lhad my clampers on him he should 
feel the weight o’ myneaf. . 

2. A piece of iron with prongs or points, fitted 
on the sole of the boot, to dig into the ice and 
prevent slipping; called also.an ‘ice-creeper’. 
(In Se, dial. clamfet is used.) 

1856 Kane Arct. £xfl, 1. xx. 238 Clampers, to steady 
them and their sledges on the irregular ice-surfaces, 1874 
in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

3. Li clamper: see quot. 

1883 Standard 23 Oct. 3/5 The land was ‘in clamper’, the 
Trish term for litigation. 

Clamper (klempar), 56.3 dial. [f. Champ 2.3 
+-ER1,] He who or that which treads clumsily. 
1876 Ihitby Gloss., Clampers, wooden shoes or clogs, 

Clamper (kleempax), vl Now chiefly Sc. 
[App. a deriv. of Cuamr v1 or 2, or perh, vaguely 
combining the two. Cf. esp. Champ v.! 2.] 

1. ¢vans. To put together hastily or clumsily ; to 
botch, tinker, or patch a. “zt. and fig. 

zs4g Ascnam Toxofh,(Arb.) 83 Rifraffe, pelfery, Sumner 
baggage, and beggerie ware clamparde vp of one that wou d 
seme to be fitter for a shopin dede than to write any boke, 
1863-87 Foxe A. & AZ, (1684) ILI. 5 This Apish mass be- 
came so clampered and patched together with so many 
divers and sundry additions. 1822 Scotr Let. to Youuna 
Baillie 10 Feb. in Lockhart, If I can clamper up the story 
into a sort of single scene. x862 R. Paus Leé, in Alem. 
xviii. (1872) 239 Dr. Candlish has been in London to clamper 
up the Lord Advocate’s Education Bill. 

+2. intr. “Industriously to patch up accusa- 
tions’ (Jamieson). Ods. 

@ 1664 Jas, Spormswoon Afem, (1811), 71 (Jam.) He pre- 
waged nothing by clamperinge with the bishopp of Clogher, 

ence,Cla‘mpering wd/. sb. 

1580 Siwney Arcadia v. (1622) 446 The people alreadic 
tyred with their owne diuisions (of which his clampring had 
beene a principalt nurse). . 

Clamper (klempor), 2.2 dial. [derivative of 
Cramp 7.3] zztr. To tread heavily and clumsily. 

3808 in Jameson. x82x'Crare Vill. Afinstr: 11. 26 Every 
foot that clampers down the street Is for the .. father’s step 
mistook. . 

Clamping (klmpin), vé/. sb, [f. Chane v.14 
-Incl,] The action of the vb. CLAMP. : 

17st Campers Cycl., Clamping, c¢ 1860 H. Stuart 

Seaman's Catech. 75 A quarter-iron that opens witha hinge 

to allow the topmast studding-sail booms to be raised or 

lowered (called clamping). 88x 7¥zes 28 Jan. 3/6 It was 
officially remarked of this gun—‘ Elevating and traversing 
car very good; clamping also good’, 1886 477 ¥. #. 
ec, 499 [Cotton manufacture] The operation of clamping, 
or stretching the cloth to its proper width evenly through- 
out its whole length, en ‘ 

‘Clamping (kke'mpiy), 2¢/. a. “[f..as prec. + 

-Inc?,] That clamps or holds fast together; as 

in clamping screw, camping arc, (perth. vbd, sb.) 
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1837 Gorinc & Paitcnarp Microgx, 8 The clamping 
screw and the adjusting screw, 1857 Henrrry Elem, Bot. 
17 The clamping roots of Ivy-stems, 1867 J. Hoe Aficrose. 
1, Hi. 70 The clamping arc, peculiar to Ross's microscopes. 

|| Clamponnier. Ods. [Ir.] ‘A long jointed 
horse, one whose pasterns are long, slender, and 
over-pliant’ (Bailey 1731 ; and in mod. Dicts.). 

Clams: see CLaxt sb.t 

Clamur(e, obs. ff. Cuastour. 

Clan (klen), 56. [a. Gaelic clanz family, stock, 
race, Olrish cland, clann, app. not originally a 
Celtic word, but a. L. plan/a sprout, shoot, scion, 
slip (cf. stirps stock, stem; race). Goidelic substi- 
tuted 2 for A, as caisg, corcur, L. pascha, purpur. 

17595 Duscan Aff. Etymol., Stirps, thestok ofa tree, or a 
clanne. 

1. A number of persons claiming descent from 
a common ancestor, and associated together; a 
tribe. 

a. prop. Applied to those of the Highlands of 
Scotland; extended also to Lowland Scottish 
families, esp. in the Border country, where a some- 
what similar social system prevailed. 

¢ 1425 Wvystous Cron. x1. xvil. 9 (Jam.), Tha thre score 
ware clannys twa, Clahynne Qwhewyl and Clachin Yha. 
1838 Strwart Cron. Scot. IIE. 59 Efter him suld neuir ane 
spring or spreid Of all his clan, 1649 Mitton Tenure Kings 
28 Old customes yet among the High-landers in choosin 
the head of thir Clanns, or Families. 1664 Burter Hud, 
u, ii. 78 The Inward Man, And Outward, like a Clan and 
Clan, Have always been at Daggers-drawing. x7:5 Lond, 
Gas. No. 5390/2 The Clans behave themselves with great 
Insolence. 1805 Scotr Last Afinstr. 1. x, Her lover, ‘gainst 
her father's clan, With Carr in arms had stood. Afod, 
‘The Gathering of the Clans.” — 

b. Rarely used of the Irish. 

1672 Petry Pol. Anat. Jrel. 365 The poor..seem rather to 
obey their grandees, old Iandlords, and the heads of their 
septes and clans than God. . 

ce. Extended to similar tribal groups in other 
countries. 

1513 Douctas sEneis vu. xiii, 5 Clausus.. ra quham the 
clan and pepile Claudyane Is cummin. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Lirwy v. (1822) 449 Thare wes sindry clannis of thare linage, 
specialie al the landis beyound the wattir of Padus. 2697 
Damper Voy. (1729) I. 510 One Nation or Clan selling 
others that are their Enemies. 1703 Maunpret. Journ. 
Yerus. (1732) 57 Upon the Brock Kishon, lay encamped 
another Clan of the Arabs. 1835 Triruwawt Greece I. vi. 
164 These tribes and clans were..regarded more as natural 
than as political associations. 1885 Cronp A/yths § Dr. 1. 
§ 6. 103 Among both Australians and Indians a man is for 
bidden to marry in hisown clan. : 

2. contemptuously. A collection of people having 
common attributes ; a fraternity, party, ‘set’, ‘lot’, 

1536 BetLenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) 1, Introd. 108 For heir 

x kingis and mony nobillis stout, And nane of thaim per. 
tenand to his clan. xgsz Lynpesay JJonarche ww. +5752 
With Indas sall compeir one clan Off fals Tratouris. 1688 
Vox Clert pro Rege 2 A certain Clann of men, who. .cannot 
forbear being Clamorous, 2790 Burne Fy. Kev. 130 Your 
literary men, and your politicians, and .. the whole clan of 
the enlightened among us. 1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley 
B. 1. iit, 47 They are all alike—the whole clan of them. 
1855 IVhitby Gloss., Clan, a multitude or set of people. 
*A clan o' bairns,' a crowd of children. . xix 

8. foct. of animals, plants, and things inanimate. 

1667 Mitton P, Z. 11. gor For hot, cold, moist, and dry, 
four Champions fierce Strive here for Maistric, and to Battel 
bring Thir embryon Atoms..in their several Clanns. 735 
Somervitte Chase 1.133 Forth rush the jolly Clan fhounds}. 
1736 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty vi. (R.), A youthful empress 
guides their airy clan. 1797 CoLeripce Christaded 1. iii, 
One green leaf, the last of itsclan. 1887 STEVENSON Un- 
derwoods i. ti, A clan 0’ roosty craws Cangle thegither. 

4, attrib. and Comb,, as clanfeeling, -gathering, 
<name, ~Spirit, -system, -tartan, ete. 

1828 Scotr /. Jf, Perth vi, We were to hear no more of 
hunting, or hosting, or clan-gatherings, 1862 H. Spencer 
First Princ. WW. xt. (1875) 272 A proposition transcending 
these clan-limits which science.. recognizes, 1865 TyLor 
Early Hist. Man. x. 280 The Australians. .use the clan- 
name asa sortof surname. 1883 G. Broprici in r9/ Cent. 
Nov, 912 Thesurvival of the old clan-spirit. 1887 4 thenwnne 
12 Mar, 345/3 To the clan-system .. and to ‘Celtic feudal- 
ism’, the Duke (of Argyll] ascribes all the evils of the 
Highlands. 1888 Daily News 17 Dec. 2/7 American, an- 
tique, and clan laces. 


Clan, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] itz. To com-~ 


Dine in united action-like members of a clan. 

1673 Marvet.t Ach. Transp. 11. 42 A sort of Divines.. 
ie clann’d together to set up..a new Company of Comme- 

ans. . 

+Clancular, ¢. Obs. [£L. clancularius secret, 
{. clanculun adv., dim. of c/anz in secret, privately. 
The normal adaptation was CLANCULARY: see -AR*, 

(Classed as a new and uncouth word by Heylin in 1656, 
though it had been used by good writers for more than a 
generation.)} ‘ 

Sceret, private; clandestine, underhand. 

x6ax Burton Anad, Jel, 1, ii. 1. ii. (x65) 52 By-clancalar 
poysons he can infect the bodies. 163r BratnwattlVhinicies, 
Hospitallanan 45 Clancular houres of private prayer and 
devotion. 1642 jun Tavtor Zfise. (1647) 322 His sentences 
must not be, clancular, but in open Court. 1658 Manton 
Exp. Fude 13 Wks. 1871 V. 298 By whisperings and clan. 
cular suggestions. «1677 Barrow Sera. (1810) II. 74 Pro- 
ceedings. .not close or clancular, but frank and open.- 2.1734 
Nortn Lxant, 1. iv. § 14 (1740) 239 He was dared with two 
elancular Men, supposed to inform Oates. 1755 Br, Lav- 
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+ Clanculavioug, 2. Ols.—° = prec. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Clanenlarionus or Clancular, 
secret or unknown. ‘ 

+ Clanenularly, adv. Obs. or arch. [f. Cuan- 

CULAR + -L¥2.] Ina clandestine manner; secretly, 
privately. ; ‘ ; 
/ 168 Hares Leff. 20 (T.) They would do nathing clan- 
cularly. 1697 Porter Axtig. Greece ww. i. (1715) 167 Such as 
were guilty of Self-Murder. .were clancularly deposited in 
the Ground without the accustom’d Solemnities. 1709 
Stayer Aun. Ref. 1. xxxii. 365 Having beer clancularly 
ordained at Geneva. 1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 685, I clan- 
cularly gave my orders to the steward. 

+ Claneulary, «. Obs. [ad. L. claiculari-us; 
see CLANCOLAR and -aryl.] = Chancunan. 

xgsg Latimer in Foxe 4. § AZ, (2684) HII. 363 Clan- 
culary Mass-mongers. 1630 I. Craven Serve. (3631) 31 The 
darknesse of thy clanculary delights. 1657 REEVE God's 
Plea ox Repentance hath none of these clanculary courses. 

Clandestine (kl&nde'stin), a. (sb.) [ad. L. 
clandestinus secret, hidden, clandestine, f£. clam 
secretly, in private; cf. azatetinus. In French 
clandestiz, -ine occurs in 16th c.] 

A. adj. Secret, private, concealed ; usually in 
bad sense, implying craft or deception ; under- 
hand, surreptitious. 

1566 LetiixcTon Jo CeciZ in Burnet Records ui. No. 30 
(R.) The vitiated and clandestine contract..having no 
witness nor solemnization of Christian matrimony. 1658 
Mitton Let?. State (1851) 400 A certain clandestine Hos- 
tility cover'd over with the name of Peace. 1698 W. Critcor 
Evil Thoughts ti. (1851) 18 The clandestine impurities of the 
hearts and souls of the whole world shall be revealed. 1754. 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Lacv (1809) 69 When the order of the 
church is observed, the marriage is called regular; when 
otherwise, clandestine. Clandestine marriage, though it be 
valid, has statutory penalties annexed to it, 2843 MeCut- 
Loch Taxation 1.x. (1852) 359 A powerful stimulus to clan- 
destine distillation. 1860 W. Co.iins Von. White ut.472, 
T obtained access by clandestine means, 

B. tsb. A clandestine or underhand proceed-. 
ing. 

1656 S. H. Golden Law 18 Such clandestines and ambush- 
ments attend continually for your surprisal, 74d. 87 Your 
Clandestines and Trecheries. 

+ Clande:stine, v. Obs. vare. 

To clandestine zt: 10 act in a clandestine manner. 

1656 S. H. Golde Law 72 To clamour, except, or clandes- 
tine it, or to incense the people to faction or party. 

Clandestinely (klénde'stinli), adv. [f. Cuan- 
DESTINE @, + -LY%.] In a clandestine manner ; 
secretly, privately : usually in bad sense. 

1632 High Commission Cases (1886) 277 For.. clan- 
destinelie marrying of himself to his now wife. 16. 
L’Estrancr Chas. J (1655) gt His body being interre 
chadesinely, attended with about an hundred mourners. 
2724 Swirr Drafsier's Lett. Wks, 1755 V.11. 103 Two printed 
papers clandestinely spread about. 1800 Corqunoun Conia. 
Lhames xiv. 392 If the Seamen, shall clandestinely conceal 
or import any Foreign Spirituous Liquors. 1839-40 W; 
Irving Woljfert's R. (1855) 39 All this course of reading was 
carried on clandestinely, for I was a little ashamed of it. 

Clandestineness (klénde'stinnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.} Clandestine quality. 

1818 in Topp; also in later Dicts, 

Clandestinity (kléndesti-niti), [ad. med.L. 
clandestinitas, in V. clandestinitd, {. L. elandestin- 
us, I. clandestin: see -1ry.) Clandestine quality 
or state; secrecy, privacy ; ustally in bad sense. 

1682 Stine, Spcech, Afiscel?.87(V.) Clandestinity and 
disparity do not void a marriage, but only make the proof 
more difficult. 1789 Bentuan Princ, Legisl. ix, §15 Dolus 
..would be understood to imply deceit, concealment, clan- 
destinity. 1075, Contemp, Rew. XXV1. 423 The Council of 
‘Trent created the impediment of clandestinity, by which 
all marriages not celebrated in the presence of the parish 
priest or his substitute, and of. two witnesses, were hence. 
forth to be null and void. * 

Clane, obs. form of Crean, 

Clang (kken), sd. Also 7 clangue. , [Found 
first late in 16th ¢.; app. formed immediately ° 
from, or in conjunction with, Craxa wl. Cf L. 
clangor ‘sound of 9, trumpet, shrill scream of 
birds’, which were also the earliest senses of clang. 
(Thence also I’. clangueur, and clanguenx adj. 
‘loudly ringing’. Cotgr.), . The Latin vb. and sh. 
were prob. etymologically cognate with Gr, «Ad(ev, 
KAayyy, in same senses; but Ger, 2/ang ‘sound, 
musical sound’ (MHG. Alane (klanges), OHG. 
chlang) is not related to these, being.an echoic word 
which has separately arisen in German. No trace 
of any such word is known in OE. or ME.: see 
however Cuanx. The adoption and use of clang 
in modern English have doubtless been greatly in- 
fluenced by the echoic nature of the word, by which 
it is associated directly with certain sounds, in- 
dependently of its derivation; cf. clang-clang, 
cling-clang, as imitations of the sound of-a bell. 
From this cause also the central sense of clang 
has now shifted from that of L. c/augor ; on the 
other hand, some writers have used it as identical 
with Gr. xAayyq or Ger. Zang above mentioned.) 
“1. A loud resonant ringing sound; ‘orig., as in 
Latin, that of a trumpet, and so still in: literary 
use ; but now, most characteristically, the ringing 
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sound of metal when struck, as in ‘the clang. of | 
ti af a bos 
arms’; sometimes also the sound of a large’bell. 
xg96 Suaxs. Tan. Shr. 1. ii. 207 Loud larums, neighing 
steeds, ‘and trumpetts clangue. . 1615 G. Sanpys” 77av. 
1, 186 The continuall clangs of trumpets and timbrels, 
1995 SouruEy Yoax of Arc iit. 55 In the clang of arms To, 
die for him’ whom I have lived to serve. x812 Byron Ci. 
Har. 1. xxxviti, The clang of conflict on the heath. x85x 
Hawrnorne Snow Image, Main Street, A blacksmith 
makes huge clang..on his anvil. 1870 Morris Zarthly- 
Par. 3.1, 1x1 Now through the hush there broke the trum- 
pet's clang. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 357 The clang of the 
a a called every citizen to his door: re 
. b. Also, occasionally, in other applications, as 
the twang of a bow [after Gr. xAayyj]}, the ring-. 
ing sound ‘of voices, the bang ofa door, etc. 

1862 MertvAte ‘Rove. Erp. (1865) VIL, lv. 16 The clang 
of dissonant languages .. resounded throughout the camp. 
2870 Bryant Jitad I. 1. 4 Terrible was heard the clang Of 
that resplendent bow. a ce a a 

@. Fig. (Here Ger. Alang ‘somd” has often in- 
fluenced the use.) __ 
* x660 H. More Myst. Godl? v. xvi. 196 As it was not ex- 
pressed by the Root but by the Square, for concealment 
sake ; so for the same reason not by the perfect Square, 
there being so smart a clang of the Root it self at the end 
ofit. 1825 CarLy.e in Froude’s Li/e (2882) I. 325 By some 
occasional unmelodious clang in the newspapers. 1858 
Loner. Oliver Basselin viii, The poet sang. .Songs that rang 
Another clang. . 1862 Mrerrvate Rom. L2zp, (1865) V. xlii. 
z7x Aclang of turgid extravagances, : 

2. The loud harsh resonant cry or scream of 


certain birds. (As in Latin and Greek.) 

1667 Minron P, Z. vit. - And [Birds] soaring th’ air 
sublime With clang despis’d the ground. 1735 SoMERVILLE 
Chase in. 198 Their {cranes’} loud Clang From Cloud to 
Cloud rebounds. °187x Darwin Desc. Maz U1. xiii. 5x Dur- 
ing the nocturnal migrations of geese and other waterfowl, 
sonorous clangs from the van may be heard .. answered by 
clangs in the rear, * 

3, Acoustics, = Ger. klang: see quot. 

1867 TYNDALL Lect. Sound iii. § 9 (1883) 115 An assemblage 
of tones, such as we obtain when the fundamental tone and 
the harmonics of a string sound together, is called by the 
Germans a Klang,’ May we not employ the English word 
clang to denote the same thing..and may we not..add the 
word colour or tint, to denote the character of the clang, 
using the term oleae as the equivalent of Kéane/arbe? 
1879 G, Prescort Sf. Telephone 96 The word clang has 
been suggested to denote such a composite sound, Ali the 
possible partial tones are not necessarily present in a clang. 


4, Comb. clang-clang, imitation of the ringing 
of a bell ;: clang-tint, in Acozstics: see 3. 

x867 [see 3.]; 1877 Burnet Zar 193 The quality ofa sound, 
also called its clang-tint or timbre, 1884 Z¢Zus¢. Lond. News 
16 Feb. 162/3 Asilence only broken by the clang-clang of the 
church bell:- ‘ Saree 

Hence Cla‘ngful a. 2oce-wd. [after Ger. Llang- 
voll], sonorous. 

1868 G, Srmpurns Rznic Mon. 3. Introd. 20 Our own 
clangful Northern folk-speech. 

Clang ‘(klen),.v.1 [app. ad. L. clang-ére to 
emit.a ringing sound, as a trumpet (clangrent tbe), 
to scream as an eagle or other large bird. Cf. Gr. 
“rdtew, root kag-, klang-, toemit,a sharp pierc- 
ing sound, said of birds, dogs, arrows, the string 
of a bow, .the wind; also of men, to scream, 
shriek. Some of the Eng. uses are in imitation of 
the Greek.] i 

1. itr. To emit a loud resonant ringing sound 
as of pieces of: metal struck together, etc. In 
earliest use said of a trumpet. °° 

1576 Fremine Panoglie Ep. 172 By the clanging trump of 
swift report, proclaimed. 1603 Fiorio Moxtazgue 1. xi. 
(x632) 245 Armes clatter and clang. 179 CowPEr /iad t.. 
gg Clang’d the.cord Dread sounding {xAayyy yéves"]. 1843 
Carivie Past § Px..(2858) 135 The bells of-St.. Edmunds- 
bury clang out. 1858 — “FF redk. Gt. (2865) Il. vir. ii. 262 


The firé-drums beat, the alarm-bells clanged: ' 1866 Kines- 
Ley Herew, xii. 169 It clanged and rattled on the floor.” * 
b.. trans. with cognate:object, - -- -. , 
1850 Brackte Aschyius 1, 15 Loud they clanged the peal 
of battle. ‘, : . “ : 
2. ¢rans. To strike together with clanging sound, 
¢x7z0 Prior Poems (J.), The fierce Curetes..clang’d their 
sounding arms. x7a4 Pore Odyss. 1, 176° They [eagles] 
wheel.on high, And clang their wings. 1893 FeLton Faz. 


Lett. x. (1865) 94 The company. .clanged glasses together. 


8. zatr. OF certain birds; “To utter their loud 


harsh cry. ; a ; 
..1832 L. Hunt Hevo § Leander uu. 21 The Crane, . Began 
to clang against the’coming rain. 1860 Lp, Lyrron Lucile 
1, vi tii, The quarrelling crows Clang’d above him. 
“+ Clang,.2.2 ds. Nae originated by. asso- 
ciation of Chae v, and Ciine v.]- trans. To clag, 
cause to cling, render stiff. eS 
1631 Marknam. Weald of Kent w. i. (1668) 17. If... five - 
hundred Isads of Marlé upon the Acre, have clanged; stif-: 
fened, and too fist bound your Land. es EP 
+Clange. Obs. Chapnian’s representation ‘of. 
Gr, #Aayyy the sound.of trumpets, scream of birds. 
, 1600 Cuapman Hero §& L. vi, O black change ! Trumpets, 
do you, with thunder of your clange; Drive out this change’s - 
horror! ¢x6xz — J?iad x. 244 By her clange they knew., 
it was a hern..°16x8 — Hesiod u1. 11x When thou the crane 
shalt hear Aloft out of the clouds her Glanges rear.-- ~ 
Clanging: (Ele nin), -027. 30. “[f Coane v.t+. 
-1nG1,] .- The action of the verb Chane,- 9." > 
1842 Tennyson Gerd. Dan. 38 The windy clanging of the - 
Vor. II. 


_ their noddles wi’ a‘ clank E’en’ 


-of-metal struck together... (Expressing 


457 


‘minster clock, x18s3°H. Reep Lect, Eng. Hist, iti, 86 The 
clanging of the lances. x869 Jv Raven Ch. Bells Cambr. 
(r88r) 68 Amidst the clanging of all the church bells. 
‘Gla'nging, #//. a. [f as prec.+-mne2.] That 
clangs; see the verb. 

1576 [see CLANG vt x]. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1. 186 
The clanging Horns swell their sweet-winding notes. 1842 
Tennyson-Szr Galahad t, They reel, they roll in clanging 
lists. x87x Patcrave Lyr. Poents 26 Pelion .. whence a 
cry Of clanging eagles vex’d the summer sky. 

Hence Cla’ngingly adv. 

1859 Twrepie Ruined Cities of East (1867) 10 From whose 
reeds the swans of old rose clangingly. 

Clangor, -our (klenges, kle'yo), sd. [ad. L. 
clangor sound of a trumpet, of birds, etc., f. clangéve 
to Cianc.: Almost uniformly spelt clangor (cf. 
error, terror, horror) down to end of 18the. ; but 
Johnson’s Dict, has clangorr.] 

Loud resonant ringing sound, as of a trumpet, 
a large bell, pieces of metal struck together, etc. ; 
aclang. Sometimes with @ and plural. 

xg93 Suaxs. 3 Hen, VJ, 1. iii. 18 Like to a dismall Clangor 
heard from farre. x605 Tryal/ Chev. m. iii. in Bullen O. 
Pl. Ili. 18 Heaven it selfe Shall echo with the clangor. 
1649 G. Danes Trinarch., Hen, IV, cciv, A loud Clangor 
Startles in Surprise. 1695 BLAcKmorE P7. drth. x. 683 The 
loud Trumpet’s Clangour, 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 
99 Martial Clangors call ’em out to fight. x78z Gisson 
Deel, & F. VIL. li. 182 The clangor of arms was re-echoed to 
thetent of Rustam, 1858 Cartyie Fredh. Gt. (186s) I. vir. 
ii, 262 From all the surviving steeples of Berlin goes the 
clangor of alarm. 1863 Kinctake Crimea (1877) II. ix. 93 
Not by clangour of arms. 1871 B, Taytor Faust m, A file 
of cranes. .with their hoarse, far-sounding clangor. 

Cla‘ngor, -our, v. [f. prec. sb.] eztv. To 
make a clangor; to clang. 

1837 CaRLyLE #”, Kev, (1872) IIT. 1. iv. 20 At Paris, all 
steeples are clangouring. x877 Mrs. Hamitton Kine 
Disciples, Ugo Bassi vii. (ed. 3) 28x The Artillery rolled 
out, . Along the streets heavily clangouring. 

Clangorous (klengéras, kleyoras), a. [ad. 
med. L. clangorés-us, £. clangor: cf. clamorous, 
ete.] Full of clangor. 

1712 StEeLe Spect. No. 334 ? 4 The clangorous Noise of 
a Sinith’s Hammers. 1831 Blackw. Mag. 874 A metallic 
music that seems to come clangorous from the cliffs, x87x 
R. Exzis Catullus \xiii. 29 [Gongs] give a clangorous echo. 

Hence Cla‘ngorously adv. 

1858 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. II, 1x. xi. 540 Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s voice, clangorously plaintive: 

+ Clango'se, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type clangos- 
us, f, clangor, lke clémésus; not found in ancient 
L., but in mod, and perh. med.L.: cf. Chancous.] 
Characterized by clangonr, clangorous, ringing. 

166z Lover. Hist. Auint. & Min. 359 The voice is clan- 
Rose from siccity. x70 T. Futrer Pharm, Extemtp. 409 

langose. .hooping Coughs, 

+Cla'ngous, c. Ods. rare. [?ad. F. *clangucux 
‘shrill, skriking, skreaking, loudly squeaking’ 
(Cotgr.) ; on L. type *c/angos-2s: see CLANGOSE.] 
Clangorous, clanging. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vit. xiv. 368 Cranes and 
birds of long necks have., harsh and clangous throats. 

Clangue, obs. form of Cuane. 

Clanism (kieniz’m). wonce-wd, [f. Cuan sb. + 
-Ism.] Clan system, clan feeling. 

1862 C, P, Honcson Resid. Nagasaki, Every person. . will 
try to screen the murderer ., but this is clanism or fanati- 
cism, not treachery. - 

Clanjamfray, -phrey: see CLAMJAMPHRIE. 

Glank (kleynk), sd. Also 7 clanck. [This 
and the vb. of same form appearin r7the. They 
may have been from Du., which has £/ank sound, 
clinking noise, MDu. c/ank, clanc, corresp. to 
OHG. chlanch, MHG. lance, MLG. Rank, for 
which mod. Ger. has only Z/ang. But it is quite 
possible that the word is of native origin, pro- 
duced under the joint influence of clin and clang, 
to express a sound intermediate to the two, which 
has the quality of a ‘ clang’, but is abruptly short- 
éned like a ‘clink’.] : 

-1. A sharp, abrupt sound, as of heavy pieces of 
metal-(¢.g. links of a heavy chain) struck together ; 
differing from clang in ending abruptly with the 
effect of aknock. =~ _ are) 

1656 CowLey Davideis 1. (1669) 7 No clanck of Chains was 
known. , 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 3. 638 What Clanks 
were heard .. Of Arms and Armies, rushing to the War. 
i710 Tatler No.'154 The noise of stripes, the ‘clank of 
chains. 1798 SoutnEy Joan of Arc v.'144 The clattéring 
hammer’s clank. 1840 Dickens Barz. Rudge \xv,: The. 
clank of fetters..was heard no more, - 1845 R. Brown Let? 
in Life .(1867) 52.No constant clank of machinery. 2858 
Loner. M. Standish iv, He heard the ‘clank of the ‘scab: 
bard Growing fainter and fainter..in'the'distance. - —_ 

2. A resounding blow, heavier than a smack: S¢, 
- x18: Rausiy Christ's Kirk Gr. mt. xxiii,.Some ramm’d 
like a thick-scull'd lord, On 


posts that day. - a 7 
“Clank (klenk), d. [See Cuank sb.1]  . _- 

2 Litutr.. . : 

-L. To'make an abript' sound; as of heavy pieces 
a sound 
Tess clear and ‘continuous than clang ; ef. the’ sb., 
and quot: 1818.) 


CLANSHIP: 


x656 CowLry Davideis.1v. (1687) 135 He falls, his Armour 
clanks against the ground. x179t E, Darwin Bot, Gara. u. 
. 80 Dungeons dank Where anguish wails aloud, and fetters 
clank, 1818 Byron Ch, Har. 1. xii, Chains Clank oyer 
sceptred cities, x8x8 Scorr Rod Rey v, The old dinner- 
bell will clang, or rather clank, ina few minutes—it cracked 
of its own accord on the day of the landing of King Willie. 
Jig. 1861 Hon, Mrs, Norton Lady La Garaye w. 197 
The slandered.. Hears for evermore the self-same lie Clank 
clog-like at his heels, 


2. Used of the harsh abrupt cry of certain birds. 
(rare.) Cf. Chane v1 3. 


1866 Kincstey Hevew. xx. 25x Through pale green reeds 
where the coot clanked. 


8. To move with a clanking sound. 

w8or Haz'st Rig xv. (Jam.) Forthwith then they a’ down 
clank upon the green, 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 510 Milk- 
women in droves clank along with their..pails. 1824 W- 
Irving 7. Trav. 1. 24 Clanking about the apartment in 
their huge boots and rae spurs, 1866 Kincstey Aferew. 
xxi, 270 Sir Ascelin clanked into the hall. 

IL. trans. 

4, To cause to emit a clanking sound. 

1743 J. Davinson 2neid vu. 203 Clanked her whip. 
1746-7 Hervey Afedit. (1818) 203 Persecution had bran- 
dished her sword, and slavery clanked her chains! 1840 
Dicvens Barn. Rudge ii, Mr. Haredale .. strode into the 
room, clanking his heavy boots upon the floor, 

5. To utter or proclaim with clanking sound. 

1822 Crane Vill. Minsir. 11, The beating snow-clad bell, 
with sounding dead, Hath clanked four. 1871 E. Burr Ad 
F idem xvi. 336 Clanks in your ears, the power of the Keys. 

6. To deposit with energetic and resounding 
action. (To ‘clank down’ expresses a more vio- 
lent and noisy action than ¢o clap down.) 

a 3614 J. Mevvine Aen. 97 (Jam.) Loosing a little Hebrew 
bible from his belt and clanking it down before the King and 
Chancellour. 1804 Tarras Poenrs 130 (Jam.) Lat’s clank 
oursels ayont the fire. 1843 Mrs. Canivir Lett, I. 190 
When she brought up the tea-tray, she clanked it on the 
lobby-table. 1847 Aus. SmitH Chr, Tadpole xl. (1879) 338 
[The] milkwoman,.clanked her pails down. 

+7, (Sc.) To strike with a resounding blow. 

Auld Maitland x\wii. in Border Minstrelsy (1869) 157 He 
clanked Piercy ower the head A deep wound and a sair. 

Clanking (klenkin), vd/. sb. [f Chank v.+ 
-Ine1,.] The action of the verb CLANK. 

1766 Go.nsm. Vic. W.xxx, The clanking of my son's trons 
was. heard along the passage, 188: Daily Yel, 28 Jan., 
The harsh clanking of the pump that was kept going on 
and off through the night. 

Clanking, #7/. a. [see -ING2.] That clanks. 

1697 Drypen ve (1806) III. 58 His horse’s flanks... 

are fore’d to feel The clanking lash. 1795 Soutney Vis. 

Maid Orleans ii. 32 The distant sound of clanking anvils. 

1844 A. Wexsy Poems (1867) 173 Clanking chains. 

Clankless Clegee), a vare. [f. CLANK 56.1 
+-LE88.] Devoid of clanking; that do not clank. 

1817 Byron Manfred 3. i. 259 Lo! the spell now works 
around thee, And the clankless chain hath bound thee, 

1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 475 He .. wears fetters, 
clankless and invisible. 

Clanless (kle‘nlés), @. rare. [f. Cuan 5d. + 
-LESS,] Without a clan, belonging to no clan. 

@1849 Maxcan Poems 402 The O'Brien is clanless and 
banned. 1886 Posnetr Comfar. Lit.193 The deadly enmity 
between these full citizens and the clanless proletariate. 

Clanli(che, -ly(che, obs. ff. Crzanzr. 

Clanner, obs. comparative of CLEAN a. 

Clannes(se, obs. form of CLEANNESS. 

Clannish (klenif), a. [f Chan 5d. +-188] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a clan; 
having the sympathies, prejudices, etc. of a clan; 
attached to one’s own clan. 

1776 Wikes in Boswell Yohson (1887) 111.73 The clannish 
slavery of the Highlands. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia I, 
i. 461 Clannish watch-words were abolished. 1809-10 
CoLerwcE Friend (ed. 3) III. 73 The clannish spirit of pro- 
vincial literature. x849 W. Irvine Crayou Alisc. 223 It was 
not.always safe to have even the game of foot-ball between 
villages, the old clannish spirit was too apt to break out, 
186z Dixon Hist, Ld. Bacon iii. § 2 That clannish pride 
which she always felt for her mother's kin, 

Hence Cla‘nnishly adv.; Cla‘nnishness, at- 
tachment to one’s own clan. . . 

186x Wynter Soc. Bees 428 Mine host is a Dorsetshire 

man ; and with a pardonable clannishness, has imported a 
little colony from his county. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 
ro6o/r The clannishness fostered by a separate tongue, and 
the gratification of the lonely pride all such races feel. 
188x Masson Carlyle in Mac. Mag. XLV. 72 A few 
companions clannishly selected .. from among the Dum- 
friesshire or Galloway lads, 

+ Clannit, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. [= clanned.] At- 

tached to a clan. oc 

1s87 Acts Fas. VI (x814) 464 ( am.) Committit. .be ony 
captane of clanor ‘be ony uther clannit man, : 
“Clanse, obs. form of CLEANSE. 

Clanship (klenfip). [f, Cuay.sd. +-snrr.] 
“1, ‘The system of clans; division into clans ; 
union of persons in, or as in, a clan- a 

"~ a9g2 ‘Pennant Tovrs Scot?, (R.), The habitations of the 

highlanders, not. singly, but:in groupes, ag if they loved: 

society or clanship. x8zg ExpxinsTone Ace. Casbul (1842)- 

I. 217 Exercised by chiefs in the Highlands, when clanship 

was’ in its vigour. 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Man, -x, 281" 

The practice of reckoning clanship from the mother: ~~ 

2. The feeling or'spirit of attachment arid loyalty 
-to one’s clan or fraternity (see CLAN 52.). 

: - 58. 


CLANSMAN. 


1809-10 CoLenince Friend {ed. 3) III. 162 The jealous 
and ‘indiscriminate partiality of clanship. 185: Hetes 


Comutp. Solit, xii. (1874) 225 ‘Vhere is less of clanship, less of - 


the rallying round men of force or genius, ae 
Clansman (klenzmé&n). [f. clan’s, genitive 
of CusN 56.4 Man; cf. beadsman, salesniai, etc.] 
A man belonging to a.clan, a member of a clan. 
1810 Scotr Lady of L.u. xviii, A hundred clansmen raise 
Their voices, 1816 Byron Ch. Har. it. xxvi, And Donald’s 
fame rings in each clansman’s ears! 18, ‘H.-H. Witsox 
Brit: India V1. 437 The sovereign and his Thakurs—his 
clansmen and barons. 1848 Macauray Hest. Zug. I. 547 
Argyle would shortly appear in arms among his clansmen, 
Hence Clansmanship. ; . 
1871 Daily News 26 Aug., Her Royal Highness seemed 
in the humour for thoroughly enjoying a ball the essence of 
which was clansmanship. 


Clap (klep), sb.1 Forms: 3 clepne (4 klap), 
4-7 clappe, 5 clape, 6-8 clapp, 4-clap. [ME. 
clappe and cleppe (Ancren Riwie, in sense 9), have 
the form of derivatives of Chap v1, and of a cog- 
nate verb corresp. to MLG. &/eppen there referred 
to. No trace of the word has yet been found in 
OE.; but the continental langs. have MDu, clag( A, 
Du. 4lap, OHG, chlaph, MHG. dlaff, all masc., 
“loud sound, clap, smack’, which point toa WGer., 
and (cf. ON. Alapp, in handakiapp neuter) per- 
haps OTent. (*2/appo-), formed in clirect imitation 
of the sound it expresses. (It is possible that sense 
g is really the earliest, and that branch I. is a sub- 
sequent formation of the vb.)] 
I. The noise, stroke, or shock. 

+1. An abrupt explosive noise; the noise made 
by the sudden collision of two hard flat or concave 
surfaces ; the bang or report of a gun. Ods., (except 
as in next, or as transferred from it). 

1375 Barnour Bruce x. gor Thai..soyn has vp thair led- 
deris set, That maid a clap, quhen the cleket Wes festnyt 
fast in the kyrnell. ¢1440 Promp. Parz. 79 Clappe or grete 
dynne .. stvepitus. 1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 78 Ergo 
was the deadly clap of the peece, or driu’n home stab of 
the syllogisme, x164x Frencn Disti/d, v. (1651) 171 A few... 
graines being fired will give as great a clap asa musket, 

2. esp. The loud explosive noise of thunder; a 
a (of thunder). +b. A stroke (of thunder), a 


ightning-stroke (ods. ; cf. sense 5). 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. T. 2 100 The aire .. shal be ful of 
thonder clappes and lightnings. xsg09 Hawes Past, Pleas. 
xxxvir, x, It thondred loude i cep tempestious. 
1588 in Ellis Orig, Let?. 1. 230 II, 134 The Lyghtnynge 
and Thunder clapp wilbe bothe in a moment. rg91 SPENSER 
Vis. World's Van. 43 The kingly Bird, that beares Ioues 
thunder-clap. @rg99 Haxvoyt Voy. I]. t. 103 (R.) A terri- 
ble clap of thunder, which slew foure of our men out right. 
1782 Parsons in Phil, Trans. XLVII.545 With some claps 
of thunder and lightning at a great distance. 1850 Ment- 
vate Row, Lap. (863) I. xiv. 133 The news .. came upon 
them like a clap of thunder. : 


+3. Noisy talk, chatter; = Crack. Obs. or dial. 

@1420 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 88 Who so that hatethe 
moche clappe or speche Quenchethe malice. [x808 Jamtzson, 
Clep tattle, pert loquacity.] of 

4. The noise made by striking the palms of the 
hands together ; the act of so doing, esf. in token 
of applause; an act of applauding, a plaudit ; 
applause. (Cf. ON. handaklapp.] 

1599 Suaxs, Hen. V, v. Prot, rx Men, Wiues, and Boyes, 
Whose shouts & claps out-voyce the deep-mouth’d Sea. 
1668 T. Sr. Serre £Ail. Tarnga's Wiles 55 All theclap he 
expects from you is, not to be hist. 171x Appison Sect. 
No, 235 79 The Audience is not a little abashed, if they 
find themselves betrayed into a Clap. 174x MippLeron 
Cicero (1742) I, v. att ‘The whole assembly expressed their 
satisfaction by claps and applauses. 1779-81 JouNson L. P., 
Dryden Wks, 11. 323 Dryden and Settle had both placed 
their happiness in theclaps of multitudes. 185z HawTHornr 
Bhithedale Rom. xvii, Then ensued the applause of the 
spectators, with clap of hands, and thump of: sticks, 

5, A sounding blow or stroke; properly with a 
flat surface ; a slap; in mod. Se, esp, a. pat. 

214... Dan Hew, Munk Leicestre (J. Allde) Aiiij, He fel 
downat that clap, 1483 Cath. Angl, 65 Clappe ; véé buffet, 
zg30 Parser. 205/2 Clappe on ‘the heed, sufet. .Clappe 
with ones hande, douffee. 1532. More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 481/2 He will haue a clappe on the tone cheke or the 
tother. 1632 E, Coorr Zug. Schoolm, (N.), He. .drew out 
his staffe .. and hit mee a clap on the scull. » 1732 Jounson 
Rambl, No. 194 2 2 All the forms of .. salutation, from the 
clap on the shoulder to the humble bow. 1823 GaLr Entail 
I. xxviii. 252 ‘It wasna a pat, but a scud like'the clap o’ a 
fir deal.’ * . en EE Soak 7% : 

+6. fg. A stroke, blow, or shock of misfortune, 
etc, ;-a sudden mishap. (Rarely in good sense.) 
Oés. (See also AFTEROLAP.), . ©. ‘ 

¢ 1330 R, Brunne Chyon. (1810) 175 Many grote mishappes, 
many hard travaile, -Haf comen-vs hard clappes. 


Hope ay of gode hap. to come’ wip a gode clap. wip-out 


ani warne, “x8x3 Douatas' Zneis x. vi, 68. He the swerd ° 


eschapit .. Bot nocht at this time so the deidis clap. xs49 
Latimer Seru:. bef Edw. VJ, iv. (Arb.) 128 Asin the tyme of 
Noe, sodenlye a clappe fell in theyr bosomes. 137% Cuurcu- 
varD Chifdes (1817) 109 Our. chiefe, misdouting such a clap 
..Deuysed fortes. 1662 Futter IVorthies Berkshire 1.11 

When our lady falls in our Lord’s lap Then may ‘England 
beware a sad clap, : y 


+7. A sudden stroke’; in phrases, A/a clap, at 
one clap: at one stroke; at once. Jz @ clap: -sud- 


1375. 
Canticum’ de Creatione 477 in Augiia 1, 303 Flor drede bis : 


‘after clap. ?ax400 Cato's Afor, 263 in Cursor AL. App. iv, - 


458 


‘denly, ina moment. Oés. or Se. - (Cf. CHop, and’ 


Fr. phrases with cozg.) ‘ 

rs19 Horman Vielg. in Promp. Parv. 79 They that serche 
the ende of a mannys lyfe by nygrymanciars be payed at a 
clappe. 1549 Latimer Seri. bef Edw. VI, it. (Arb.) 60 
[Ee] bryngeth me out a couple of lyesataclappe. 1580 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 870 It was a good: occasion offered 
them to kill all Cesar’s Enemies at a-clap, 1605 Staks. 
Lear t, iv. 316 What fiftie of my Followers at a clap? 1637 
RurHerrorp Leé?. (1862) I. 45x Our Master will be on us 
all now in a clap, ere ever we wit. 1679 Hist. Fetzer 19 
‘They shewed him how all the Candles in the Chappel at 
one clap were lighted. 1768 A. Ross Helenore 66 (Jam.) 
And in a clap I'll back with something be. 


48. A sudden and violent shutting of a door, 
accompanied with a Joud noise and shock; a bang 


or slam. Ods. : 

1730 Swirt Wes, (1864) II. 353/2 Give the door such a 

clap as you go out as will shake the whole room. = 
II. Applied to various contrivances which make 
a clapping or rattling noise. 

9.a. The clapper of a mill; =CuaoKk sd, 3, Cuap- 
PER sShl 1, Clap and hopper (Sc.): ‘the symbols 
of investiture in the property of a mill’ (Jam). 

az228 Aucr. R.70 Pe two cheoken beod pe two grinstones, 
pe tunge is be cleppe. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 79 Clappe, 
or clakke of a mylle, sevatantara. 1530 PatsGR. 2035/2 
Clappe of a myll, clacguet de moulin. 1739 FOUNTAINHALL 
Decisions 1. 432 (Jam.) A mill is distinctum tenemtentuim, 
and requires delivery of the clap and happer. 1786 Burns 
Addr. Unco Guid. i, The heapet happer’s ebbing still, 
And still the clap plays clatter. 1824 Scorr Redgatuntlet 
ch. v, He [the miller] maun wait on clap and hopper, as 
they say. 

+b. The human tongue. Ods. In stint thy 
clappe, hold thy clappe, the sense blended at length 
with that of 3. 

@1228 Ancr, R.72 Ppeone kuden heo neuere astunten hore 
cleppe, ¢1386 Craucer Afiller’s Prol, 36 The Reve answered 
and seyde ‘ Stynt thi clappe’. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 839 3e, 
syre Archebysshop hold pb“ by clappe, For y 3eve no byleve 
perto. 1533 J. Hevwoop Pardoner § Friar in Hazl. Dods- 
fey 1. 231, I say, Wilt thou not yet stint thy clap? 193 
Drayton Eclogue viii, (R.) Away old fool, and learn to use 
thy tongue. I would thy clap were shut up in my purse. 

+e. The clapper or tongue of a bell. 

1608-12 Aylesford Churchw. Acc. in Bells Kent (1887) 
ie a clapp of the bell vs. .. for mendinge a bell clap 
vilid. 

+d. A rattle used to summon people to church 
on the last three days of Holy Week, when the 
bells were not rung;= CLAPPER 5. Se. ‘A flat 
instrument of iron, resembling a box, with a tongue 
and handle, used for making proclamations 
instead of a drum or hand-bell’ (Jam.). Ods. 
_ 1566 in E, Peacock Lincolush. Ch. Furn, (1866) 42 A sacre- 
ing bell broken by mt harbotell two clappes broken by mt 
vicar. xzorin CuamBers Dom. Aun, Scot. IVI. 245 Obliged 
to send clapps, as they call them ..(sofe) An old mode of 
advertisement .. to send an old woman through the streets, 
with a wooden dish and a stick to clap or beat upon it. 

e. The Crapper (sé.! 2) of a beggar’s clap-dish, 

1567 Turnerv. Ovid's Ep, 39 And banisht begge hir 
breade with dish and clap, 

10. a, A clack-valve ; = Cuack sd. 5. Obs. 

1626 Cart. Situ Accid. Yung. Seamen 12 The Pumpe, 
the pumpes-well. .the spindle, the boxe, the clap. 1738 PAi/, 
Trans, XL, 232 Two Valves... which open inwardly, and 
are made like the Claps of other Bellows. 

b. Clap of the throat (Se.): ‘the uvula’ (Jam.). 

1688 Trial Philip Standifiedd (Jam.), When the clap of 
his throat is shut. : 

1l. falconry. The lower mandible of a hawk. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans Bjb, The neder parte of hir beke is 
calde the clape of the hawke. 1575 Turserv. Padconrie 30 
Barbe feathers under the clappe of the beake. x677 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreation 11. (1706) 81 By your Hawks frequent 
opening her Clapand Beak. [In Puttutrs, Battery, Joux- 
son, and mod. Dicts.] : F is 

+12, (See quot.) Ods. a ' 

1480 Nomtnale in Wr.-Wiilcker 721 (Nomina rerunt 
ecelestasticarum). Hoc pedwun,aclappe. [Pedunt occurs 
again as ‘a crowche’, or pastoral staff.] e 
TIT. +18. (Also c/ag-til1.) A bill to be clapped 
or stuck on a wall, etc.; a poster. F. affiche. Obs. 

-x699 T, Brown in R, L’Estrange Collog, Lrasu, (1711) 


3x6 ‘They have Clap-bills too, and set up by authority. . 


1938, Porn Prol. Sat. 216 What though my name stood 
rubric on the walls, Orplaster’d posts, with claps in capitals? 
14. Harriery, A disease of horses, ? Oés. 
1684 Loud. Gas, No. 1960/4 A Chesnut Sorrel Gelding. .a 
clap on the’near Leg before. 1727 Brapiry Jam. Dict., 
Clap, 2 Distemper to which Horses are sometimes liable. 


- 15: Comb. (In some of these, c/af is the stem of 
the verb.) - Clap-bait, a kind of worm used as 


- bait in angling; clap-bill (see 13); clap-cako 


“= CLAP-BREAD ; elap-door, clap-gate, a small 
door or gate which shuts when slammed, or which 
swings to of itself; see also quot. 1888; clap- 
-man, a public crier; 4 clap-mill, a clapper turned 
by the wind, etc. for scaring away birds; + clap- 
shoulder, a. (sz02ce-wd.), that lays the hand on 


“a .person’s shoulder (in: arrest); clap-sill (Zy-.. 


draulic Engineering), the sill or lowest part of, 
the frame against which a lock-gate shuts; clap- 


- stick,-a watchman’s clapper. - Also CLAP-BOARD, 


-BREAD, -DISH, -NET, -ERAP. © 


CLAP. 


168x CuetHam Angler's Vade-ut. iv. § 10 (1689) 39 The 
other bob, found under a Cow-turd .. is also called *clap- 
bait in some places. 1799 G. SmitH Laboratory II. .253 
Cow-dung bob, or clap-bait. 1623 K. Lone tr. Barclay's 
Argenis 1%. v. 12 A’ secret way... which divided into 
three wayes, hath as many *clap-doores opening into 
several fields. - 1847-78 HattiweLt, *Claf-gate, a small 
horse-gate. “Easf#. 1888 Exwortny West Somerset Word- 
bh, Clap-gate, a kind of wicket, called in many parts 2 


-kissing-gate. Also a small hunting gate just wide enough 


for a horse to pass. 1613 Markuam Eng. Hlusbandman 
i ix. (2635) 159 On the toppes of those poales you shall 
place certaine *Clapp-milles, made of broken trenchers 
joyned together like sayles. 1620 — Farew, Husd. 1. xvii. 
(2668) 75 Clap-mils..which make a great noise. 3630 J. Tay- 
Lor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), *Clap-shoulder serjeants. .bring- 
ing men inthrall. ’ 1834-39 Soutnry Docfor 1. (D.), He was 
Not disturbed. .by the watchmen’s rappers or *clap-sticks. 

Clap (klep), s4.2 - Obs. in. polite use. [Of un- 
certain origin: Cf. OF. ‘clapoir, bosse, bubo, 
panus inguinis’; ‘clepozre, clapier, lien de dé- 
bauche, maladie q’on y attrape’.] _Gonorrhcea, 

1587 Alyrr. Mag., Malin iii, Before they get the Clap.. 
1605 Montcomenie Uy ting 312 The clape and the canker. 
1831 Mayne £4. Lex., Cla, vulgar name for the disease 
Bafptorrhaa, “88x in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

b. With a, and plural... 

1643 Howe. Let?. (1650) 1. 452 Claps at Court. "1663 
Butter Hud. 1. 1, 64. Lbid. 11.1. 246 Claps and dice. did. 
uu. 967. x68r Trial S. Colledge'72 He [Oates] did con- 
fess that he had an old Clap, 169z Woon #4, Oxon. II. 
293 A Clap did usher Davenant to his grave. x7o9 Swirt 
Adv. Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1.99. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 
27%. 1935 Pore Donne Sat. uu. 47 Aclap. 1738 Joun- 
son Loudox 114 They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure 
aclap. x176x CHurcHiti Rosciad 1 His claps. 1803 fed. 
Frul, 1X. 572 A clap. 1806 /bid, XV. 418 Repeated claps. 

e. Comb. as clap-doctor. ‘ 

1gro STEELE & Appison Zatler No. 260% 5 He was the 
first Clap Doctor that I meet with in History. 7 

Clap (klep), v1 Forms: (1 clappian), 3-4 
clappen, 4-7 clappe, (3 cleppyn, clape, § Sv. 
clep), 6- clap. Fa. 2. and ple. 3-6 elapte, 
5 clappid, (7-8 claped, clap’d, clan’t, 4-9 
clapp’d), 4- clapped, 6- clapt (kept), [ME. 
clappen, OE. type *clappian (Somner has ¢c/ap- 
pan from some unspecified source), -corresp. to 
MLG., MDu., LG., Du. (also mod. G.) Llappevz, 
OHG. chlaphén, MHG. and -mod.Ger. 2lagfer; 
these point to 2 common WGer. type witnessing, 
with ON. Alappa (Sw. kappa, Du. klappe), to 
an OTent. *2/appdjan, vb. intr., f° *klappo- Crap 
sb1 ¢ ME. cleppen corresponds formally to another 
type *k/appjan, appearing in MLG, and MDu. 
Aleppen (whence mod.G. Aleppen, hlippen), HG. 
klipfen; cf. cleppe under Cuap sd, The primi- 
tive Teutonic sense is that of ‘make a clap or 
explosive sound’, whence a wide range of deri- 
vative senses in the various languages. If the 
word was not preserved in OE,,"it may have re- 
entered ME. from ON.; and, in any case, some 
of the senses are prob. of Norse origin; the mod. 
Scandinavian langs. have it with the same range 
of meaning as in Eng., also with the sense ‘ pat 
endearingly’, as in Sc. and north. dial. (sense 9.)] 


I. Of noise alone. 

lL. zu¢v. To make the hard explosive noise de- 
scribed under Crap sd.1 Said of agents, instru- 
ments, thunder, etc. (Now chiefly dza/.) © 

zgog Barciay Six of Folys (1874) I. 222 Clappynge with 
their helys in churche. 1530 Patsar. 485/2, I clappe, I make 
noyse, as the clapper of a mytly ge clacgue. 877-87 
Houtsnep Chron. II. 1219/2 The small shot clapt sud- 
denly round about the house. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 59 The boulte is falne ere the Ayre clap. 1742 R, 
Brair Crane 34 Doors creak, and windows clap. 1847 ‘Ten- 
nYSON Princ. 1. 209. 1848 THackeray Bk, Snobs xxxv, We 
went clapping up aclean stone backstair, | 

b. Formerly said of a bell; to tinkle. 

e1440 Prom, Parv, 81 Cleppyn or clynchyn [499 clippyn 
or clynkyn], aio. [See also Cuarrinc.] 

+ 3 mir. To talk loudly, chatter, prate. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 122 There maie nothinge his tonge 
daunt That he ne clappeth as a belle, xqo6 Occtevr 
Aisrude 394 That to myself thus longe Clappid have 1! 
1473 Riprey Comp. Alch. v. xxiv, in Ashm. (1652) 154 How 
eloquently, de materia prima they clape. 1557 Yoltedl's 
Afisc. (Arb.) 135 O Evyll tonges, which clap at cucry winde, 
2362 J. Heywoon Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 107 Hir'tounge 
was _clappyng lyke a paten. [1722 Ramsay Zhvee Bonnets 
1.2 To heed that clepping thing ca’d conscience.]} ‘ 

trans, ¢13r8 SnorenamM Poems 135 Ajen_hy clappeth 


_thys and that. ¢ 1386 Craucer Chan. Yen. Prot, § 7. 412 


{It} Nis nat good what so men clappe or crye. 1393 GowER 
Conf. 11. 282 All that thou herest thou shalt telle And clappe 
it out as doth a belle, ° ‘ 
II. Of making the noise by particular actions. 
+38. zztr. To strike so as to’ make a noise; to 
rap, knock (e.g. ata door). Obs. .'. ; 
1386 Cuaucer Friars 7. 281 This sompnour clapped at 


the widowes gate. 1607. Torsert Four. Beasts (1673) 30 
Beat all the windy places with a good hasell wand, or with 


- both your hands, clapping upon the places puffed up with 


wind. 1698 Waker in Pfzt, Trans. XX. 433, I clapt every 
Second of Time Ten or Fifteen times together. 


..4, To shut (as 2 door or window) with 2 clap 
or explosive noise ; to bang, slam. 


oe 


_open thy white Hand: And [ 


' “CLAP. 


a, int, Said of a’ door, window, etc. arch.- 
¢1400 Destr. Trey 807 And pai'{jaws] clappe shall: full 
clene, & neuer vnelose aftur. ¢1470 Haupine Chron, ixxvi. 
vi, So sodenly doores and wyndowes al clapped With 


hydeous noyce. 16xz Speen Hist. Gt, Brit. 1x. xviii. (1632), . 


914 A doore clapped, and in came rushing men in harnesse. 


3656 H. More Antid, Ath. u. xii. (2712) rf) The upper-lid” 
«WA 


{of the eye] presently claps down. 
1. (1798) 25 ‘ What noise was that’? said-Manfred. .‘ Adoor 
clapped’; said the peasant. 1842 Tennyson Day-Dreaim, 
~ Revival i, There rose a noise of .. doors that clapt. | 
b. ‘trans. (Often with 0). arch. or dial 
1386 CHaucer Miller's T, 354‘ Te-hee’! quoth sche, and 
clapt the, wyndow to, xg96 SHaxs, 1 Hen, JV, m1. iv, 305 
Hostesse, clap to the doores, 1596 Spenser /. Q, nn xi 3 
‘A ‘stormy whirlwind blew Throughout the house, that 
clapped every dore. 1765 H. Watrore Otvanto i. (1798) 28 
[He] clapped the door against.the terrified Matilda. 1844 
Dickens Afart. Chuz. ix, He clapped down the window. 
5. érans. To strike the, palms of the hands to- 
gether with noise (usually, in token of applause, 
encouragement, or delight; formerly, also, in deri- 
sion 3 also,.as a’signal, etc.). [An earlier const. 
connecting this with 3-may have been ¢o clap with 
the hands.] - 
¢1386 CuAucer Frank, T. 475 Whan this Maister. Progr 
10 


1785 He LPOLE Ofvanto 


it was tyme he clapte hise handes, «@ 1g00 Octouian 569 ‘1 
gan Florence her handys clappe For that tydyng. ¢ 2440 
Promp. Parv. 79 Clappyn_hondys togedyr for ioy or for 
sorowe, couplodo. 1835 Coverpate Fob xxvii. 23 Than 
clappe men their hondes at him, yee and ieast of him, /id. 
Ps. xcviii. 8 Let the floudes clappe their hondes. «1656 Br. 
Hart Rem. Wks. (1660) 6x To clap their hands (as boyes 
are wont to do in dog-fights). 782 Priesrtey Corrupt. 
Chr, ‘IX, vu. 124 Preachers .. even hired persons to clap 
their hands, 1842 Lane Arad. Wes. (Routl.)232 He clapped 
his hands, when several slaves instantly appeared. 

. b, date, (Shands’ not being expressed): To 
applaud by clapping hands. 

1613 Suaus. Her. VI/1, Epil. 4 All the best men are ours 3 
for ’tis ill hap, If they hold, when their Ladies bid’em clap. 
1676 Marve. Afr. Swirke 5 His little party ..had posted 
themselves at every corner to feigne a more numerous ap- 
plause: but clap’d out of time. x72x D'Urrey Two Qu. 
Brentford ii, in New Opera's 33 If the Audience should 


chance to Clap here, 7853 Kincstey oa Gere xxii, 277 
Ladies ., waved their hands .. and clapped and shouted to 
the gladiators. 


_ & trans, (elliptically) To clap the hands at, or 
in honour of, appland (a person, performance, 
etc.) with claps. (Rarely, to drive away, ozt, etc. 
by clapping the hands.) 

e1gsy HarrsrieLp Divorce Hen. VIII (2878) 12x The 
which John Bacon was whistled and clapped out of Rome. 
x6or Suaxs, F7l. C.1, ii, 261 If the tag-ragge people did not 
clap him, and hisse him, according as he pleas’d, and dis- 
pleas'd them. 1669 Pepys Diary 2 Feb., Indeed it was 
very finely sung, so as to make the whole house clap her. 
1713 Euspen Pref. Verses Addison's Cato, Crowds the sen- 
timents:of every line Impartial clap’d. 1820 Sourney 
sci Il. 488 A few bucks clapped and encored him. 

+d. (See quot.) 

xg92 Greene Art Conny-catch. wu. 6 Hee bargained... & 
bought him. .and the horse-stealer clapt him good lucke. 

TIL. Of actions incidentally accompanied by 
the noise. _ 

6. trans. To strike, hit, knock, beat, with sound- 
mg blows. Obs. or arch. (To clap a dish (quot. 
1670): cfi CLAP-DISH.) 


«, ¢3300 Havelok 1814 [He] clapte him on be crune, So 


pat he stan-ded fel por dune, 1382 Wycuir $ndg. vil. 19 
Thei bigunnen with trompis to cryen, and clappen [1388 to 
bete] togidre bitwix hem seluen the wyn pottis. c1qgo0 
‘Promp. Parv. 79 Clappyn’ or knokkyn, pzt/so, 1§30.Patscr. 
485/2, I clappe; I stryke, ze frappe. Clappe hym on the 
backe a good stroke, there,is a fysshe bone in his throte. 
x63z Litucow 7'vav. x: 473 [He] clapd mee on the face 
with his foote. 1669 WorupcE Syst. Agric, ix. § 3 (1682) 
x95 Clap the pra Realy again, and get as many Bees out 
as you can. 1670°Ray Pvoverbs 186 (R.) He claps his dish 
at a wrong ‘man’s door. . -. 

+.7. To strike (nands) reciprocally, in token of 
a bargain. Ods, : : 

1599 SHaxs. He. V. v. it. 133 Giue me your answer, 
yfaith doe, and so’clap hands, and a bargaine, 2607 Dexker 
Northw. Hoe w..Wks, 1873 ILI. 56 Green. Ist. bargen. 
Omen, And hands clapt vpon.it. 16rq T. Avams Dewél's 
Banquet 240 We neuer clap'd them the hand of couenant. 

b. Hence app. thé following.:— ; 
x6rx Suaks, Wind, T. 1. li, 104 Ere I could make thee 
ST tio Aj clap thy selfe my 


ue, eee 
8. Of a bird: To move (the wings) forcibly and 


" repeatedly, so that they strike each other, the sides, 


or the air;-to flap. Also fig. . 
¢x400 Maunpev. xx. 219 Dyverse foules. .clappyng here 
Wenges to gydere. 1660 Hest. Jndep. iv. 48° Having pro- 
ceeded on thus far successfully, they now begin to clap their 
wings as invincible. a 1700 Drypen-Cock § Fox 666 This 
chanticleer .. Stood high upon his toes, and .clapped- his 


wings, 1832 Tennyson Drean: Fair Women 3180 Thecrested | 


bird, That claps his wings at ‘dawn, — 


9. To.slap with the palm of the-hand, in. token - 


of approval or encouragement ; esp. in zo clap, (a 
person) ov the back (also. fig.). In north. dial. 
(expressing gentler action) to.pat-in token’ of -en- 
dearment, to pat fondly. (So in Icel. and-Da.) 


¢xggo°Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (x8x4)328 These- 


lusty damoyselles- playnge..wyth these fresshe “yonge 
lusty knightes, clappynge theym on the backes with theyr 


: .whyte handes, “' 580 Baret Ay, K 78 ‘lo kisse one, or 
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clap her on the lips, as we say merrily. 1595 Duncan Af/. 
Ltymol, Demutcco, to clap, to straike with the hand. @x605 
Monrcomerte Souz. xxviii. 4 A louing dog was of hismaister 
fane .. His courteous: maister clappit him agane. 1684 
Baxter Ausw, Theol, Dial. 28 Clapping on the back with 
encouragement the Drunkards. 1719 D'Urrey Pills (1872) 
‘INL 219 She clapped his cheeks, and curled his hair. 1791 
BosweEtt Fohzson xlix, Tom Davies clapped him on the 
back-to encourage him, 1842 Tennyson Dora 130 His 
grandsire..clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, Like 
one that lov’d him. 1886 Srevenson Tyeasure [sl Ww xii, 
97 Clapping me in the friendliest way upon the shoulder. 
b. To slap or strike with a flat surface, so as to 
smooth or flatten; to pat. So ¢o clap out. Chiefly 
north. 
1550 CovERDALE Sir. Perle vi. (1588) 75 As the dier, 


blecher, or the laundresse washeth, beateth, lompeth and 
clappeth the foule..clothes, 1750 E. Siri Corzpd. House- 
wife 333 Lay them [cloths] on a table, and clap them. - 1807 
Sourney £sfriella’s Lett. (1814) Il. 137 The dough being 
laid on a round board .. she clapped it out with her hands, 
till it covered the board. x82q4 Mrs. Suerwoop Waste Not 
1. 19 She was made to iron, and plait, and stamp and clap, 

ind clear-starch, . 

IV. Of action resembling the preceding in its 
prompt energy, but with no notion of noise. 

10. ¢raxs. To apply, place, put, set, or ‘stick’, 
with promptness and effect: properly with the 
implication that the object in question is promptly 
brought flat and close to the other surface, but 
this notion often disappears (see esp. the quota- 
tions under b), and the word becomes a vivid or 
picturesque equivalent of ‘ put’, ‘place’, with the 
implication of energetic action easily performed. 
This notion is also present in senses 11-35. Cf. 
Cuor v.1 4, Stick v, 

rgso Dr. Fecxnam in Strype Av. Ref I. App. ix. 62 
With a little piece of paper clappid over the..wordes. 1568 
Grarton Chron. IL. 388 The King clapped his hands upon 
his shoulder and arested him. 1583 StANyHURST Zxeis 11. 
(Arb.) 56 Let vs..Grecian armour.. Al clap on oure bodyes. 
1592 Suaxs, Rov. § Fed, ut. i. 6 [He] claps me his Sword 
ypon the Table, and sayes, God send me no need of thee. 
31598 — Merry W. it. it. 142 Clap on more sailes, pursue. 
x605 Play Stucley in Sch. Shaks. (1878) 223 The uncivil 
Lord..clapt irons on my heels. 1654 ‘rave Covi. Esther 
i, 20 As a man ..clappeth on a plaister, 1670-98 LassELs 
Voy. Italy 11. 89 ering himself down upon the ground. 
1709 Appison Tatler No. 20? 2 She clap’d her Fan before her 

ace. r710— Whig Exam. No.1 ¥13 He clapped spurs to 
his horse. x71z — Spect. No. 445 1 A sheet .. that must 
have this new rie Ke clapt upon it, 1716 Lapy M. W. 
Mowracus Lef#t, I. iti, 12 The parson clapped on a broad- 
brimmed hat. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 302 If we 
clap our hand upon the mouth of a vessel. 1790 Bewicx 
cp dd (1807) 40 If any person come near the calves, 
they clap their heads close to the ground. cag oF Beres- 
ForD Miseries Hum, Life (1826) v1. Introd., Wild beasts 
with saddles cla; on their backs and so called Horses, 
1826 Sister's Gift 10 He .. mounted, clapped to his spurs, 
and set off a go loping. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xlvi, We 
clapped on the royals to follow her. 1863 CaRLYLE Fredh, 
Gt. VI. xvi. xii. 284 Riicker claps-on the Town-seal. 

‘b. 1614 T. Apams Devil's Banquet 151 An vnder-hand 
Fee clapt in the left hand of a Magistrate. 1651-3 Jer. 
Taytor Serit. (1678) 99 These are the clouds, the Devil 
claps between Heaven and Us. x6s5 Prancion x. 1 ‘To 
heap words on words .. only clapping in of some odd ad- 
ventures to delight the Idiots, 1667 Earn Ornery State 
Lett, (2743) IL. rex, I would .. clap into Kilmallock .. good 
parties of themilitia. 1676 C. Hatronin Hattox Corr. (1878) 
14x Aman clapt his head out at a window. 1683 Tryon 
Way to Health 315 They presently clap more Victuals or 
Drink into their Mouthes. 1699 Dampier Voy, I. viii. 155, 
I clapt the Helm a Starboard. 1807 Craspe Par. Reg. i. 
850, I have nappy beer; Clap that within. x807-8 Svp. 
Situ Plymley's Lett. Wks, 1859 IL. 167/2 Their prophecies 
of ruin .. will be clapped into the notes of some quaint his- 
tory. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Night-C. 234 An angel 
caught you up and clapped you down. 

@, ellipt.=< clap an arrow’, 

1897 Suaks. 2 Hex. IV, m. ii. 51 Hee drew a good Bow 
. hee shot a fine shoote. .hee would haue clapt in the Clowt 
at Twelue-score. 

td. Zo clap hold of: to-lay hold of promptly. 

1883 BaBincTon Commzanduz, viii. Wks. (1637) 84 To clappe 
hold of Jesus Christ, 1681 R, Knox Hist. Ceylon 29 He 
claps hold of them by a kind of peg that growes on his tayl. 

te. Naut. Zo clap (a vessel) aboard, on board: 
to lay her on board, fall aboard of her, board her 
(see ABoARD rd, BoarD sb. 12 c, BoanDv. 1.) Obs. 
-_ 1583 J. Srocxer Warves Lowe Countries 1. 88b, Foure or 
fiue .. [men of warre] began to assayle her [the Gally] to 
haue clapt her a bord. 167x Lond. Gaz, No. 630/t Find- 
ing,the said ship a great way a sterne of the men of Warr, 
they clapped her on‘board, and. .made themselves Masters 
, ofher, a 1688 Vittiers(Dk. Buckhmm.) Chances (1714) 116 All 
your Discretion Is not yet lost; this was well clap'd aboard. 
3726 Sueryocks Voy. round W, (757) ix, 286 They clapped 
her 6n board, but not holding fast, they fell astern. 
£ Zo clap eyes on: to get a-sight of. ee 

2838 Dickens O.- Twist xxvi, You might never haveclapped 
eyes upon.the boy. °x887 BesAnr_The World went x. 80, 1 
never clapped eyes on you before to my knowledge, __ 

11.-esf. To put (with promptitude or high-handed- 

ness). 272 prison or custody; to imprison, confine. 
Also simply. Zo clap: ap- (4 20 clap fast): ‘to° im-. 
prison with little formality or delay’-(J.). 

-g15 Banciay’ Zgdoges 1. (2570) A v/4 ‘Then art ‘thou 
clapped in’the Flete or Clinke,  xg8r Marsrcn Be. of Notes 

- 667 The King caused him tobe clapt in prison. 1883 Stusprs 
.- Anat, Abus. 1. 41 They are sometimes sent to prison, clapt 
in irons, manicled, 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen: VI, 1. iv. 53 Let ’ 


CLAP. 


them be clapt vp close. «@ 1618 Rateicn Kem. (1644) 73 
Wee'le clap you up, and you shall sue to us ere you get out. 
31697 Porter Anti. Greece 1. xxvi. (2715) 1592 Let him be 
clapt up in’ Gaol till he pays the whole. 2720 Dr For Cagi, 
Singleton xviii. (1840) 306 Certain nobles whom the king had 
clapped up. 1777 Ronertson Hist. Amer, (1778) II. v, 82 
He was .. clapt in fetters, 1840 THackeray Catherine v, 
What did the creditors do but clap my gay gentleman into 
Shrewsbury gaol. 1843 CarLyLe Past §& P7.(1858) 125 Some 
were clapt in prison. 

12. fg. To impose as with authority. (Cf quot. 
1712 in 10a.) 

a. To impose, place, set, station (a sentinel, 
guard, workman, attendant) zon, om, etc. arch. 

1705 Lutrrety Brief Rel. (1857) V. 623 They have centi- 
nells clapt upon them to prevent a duel.” 1708 Penn in Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Ment. X. 279 Clap somebody upon them, as ser- 
vants forme, 1718 —Life Wks, I. 36 A Guard was there 
clapt upon him. 1768 Gotpsm. Good-n, Afai 1, i, ‘To arrest 
him for that very debt: to clap an officer upon him. 1769 
Favconer Dict. Marine (1789, Clap on here twenty hands ! 
the order from an officer for twenty men to be employed on 
some particular duty. 1820 Byron Let. fo Afoore 9 Dec., I 
have. .clapt sentinels at the doors, . 4 

b. fig. To impose or lay (a liability, action, wel 
duty, etc.); to impose or apply (a name, ett); 
‘tto lay the blame or responsibility of (dés.). 
Const. ov or z¢pou. 

1609 Lv. Woman in /Tum. 1.%.in Bullen O. Pt. IV, Now 
thou hitst the finger right Upon the Shoulder of Ingratitude. 
Thou hast clapt an action of flat felony. 1613 SHaxs. 
Hen. VITZ, v. iv. 84 On your heads [Ile] Clap round lines 
for neglect. 1641 J. Jackson Tre Evang, 7.1, 25 He set 
on fire the Edifices .. and. clapt the wicked fact upgn the 
backs of Christians. 1690 W. WaLKer /diomat. fugio- 
Lat. 36 Vil clap a writ on your back. 1690 Lock! Hun. 
Uud. m. x. § § One who would speak thus ..would/.. have 
clap'd upon him one of..two Names. 1847 EMERSON 
Repr. Men, Plato Wks.(Bohn) I. 305 He has clapped copy- 
right on the world. 1875 Wuirney Life Lang,/vili. 137 A 
title .. selected and made ready for clapping upon it. 1884 
Manch, Exam. 1 Nov. 3/2 He would have us clap import 
duties on the manufactures of other countries. 

13. +a. To put or stick /ogether, construct or 
put 2, hastily or without much care. Ods. 

1622-62 Heryiyn Cosmogr, u. (1682) 78 The Buildings .. 
clapt up together without Art, and of little beauty. 3649 
Mitton £ikon. i. 10 The lip-work of every Prelatical Litur- 
gist, clapt together and quilted out of Scripture phrase. 
1662 Gersier Princ. 28 Belconies clapt up in the old Wall. 
x71x Appison Sfect. No. 86 75 As bad a System of Features 
as ever was clapped together, 

b. Zo clap up: to make, settle, or concoct 
hastily (a match, agreement, etc.) ; ‘to complete 
suddenly without much precaution’ (J.). (Rarely 
without 2.) arch. 

1595 Suaxs. Fohkn m1, i. 235 To clap this royall bargaine 
vp of peace. 1596 — Sam. Shr. 1. i. 327 Was euer match 
clapt vp so sodainly? 1633 Forno ’7¥s Pity 11 i, There is 
no way but to clap up a marriage in hugger-mugger, 1665 
Sura. AG. Nethert, 166 They can clap a oe with the 
Turk, 1676 Tempre Let. Sir ¥, Williamson Wks. 173: 1. 
37 To clap up an Agreement with Denmark, for arming a 
joint Fleet next Summer. 1755 SMoLLett Quix. (x803) LI. 
151 The grand Signior..clapped up a peace with the Vene- 
tians. 1883 J. Payne 1001 Nights V1. 325 Go this very day 
«and clap up an acquaintance with him. 

14, intr. (for ref.) To press, get, ‘stick’, or lie 
close (o, 27, etc. any thing). Now chiefly Se. 

1590 Martowe Zdw, //, us. iii, I'll clap so close Among 
the lords of France, 1608 MippLeton 77ick to Catch u. 1, 
Clapsure tohim widow. 1656 SANDERSON Sera. (1689) Pref. 
87 Clap in with him that getteth the day. 1885 Patt Malt 
G. 29 Oct. 4/2 The young deer ‘clap’in their forms, and rise 
only when the eye is directly upon them. (Cf. roa, quot. 


1790.) , 

+b. Maut. To clap on (or by) a wind: to 
bring the ship’s head closer to windward, sail 
nearer to the wind. Ods. 

1627 Seitu Seawtan’s Gram. xii. 57 If hee clap close by a 
wind, 1673 Retahing St. Helena in Arb. Garner I. 62 
They clapped by a wind, and we after them. 1708 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4422/7 They clapp’d again upon a Wind and left 
us, 1726 SHEeLvocke Voy. round World 307 Fearing she 
was one of the Enemy’s men of war, I clapp’d on a wind. 

+15. cutr. (for ref. =to clap oneself any- 
where): To come or go with sndden and decisive 
motion, throw oneself, drop, fall, strike 7. Ods. 
exc.asinc. (Cf Cuopr vu) 8.) 

3603 Knotts Hest, Turks (x62t) 730 Their horsemen... 
clapt behind them, to have there charged them. ¢1610 Sir 
J. Mexvirt. Menz. (1735) 5 They clapped again about you 
and kept you two Years a captive. 1655 Gurnace Chr. dt 
Arut v. § 4. (1669) 93/2 Thou clappest down on thy seat 
to sleep. x672 TAR ELL Reh, Transp. 1. 63 Hearing of 
a vacancy with a Noble-man, he clap’d in, and easily ob- 
tained to be his Chaplain. x7x9 Dz For Crwsoe (1840) IT, 
v. x06 To take the advantage and clap in between them and 
theirboats. 2730 Putock P. Witkins xxi, (1883)61/2 Whether 
to take her first, and then catch the chickens, or to let her 
go off, and then clap upon them. . : 

-+b. fig. ‘To enter with alacrity and briskness 
upon anything’ (J.) ; to strike.zw/o. Obs. 

z600 Suaxs. 4. V.Z. v. iii. rz Come, sit, sit, and a song.. 
Shal we clap into’t roundly. 1603 — iMeas. for ‘M1. w. iii. 
43 Truly Sir, I would desire you to clap into your prayers. 

.@. absol. Zo clap. on: to apply oneself with 
energy to a task; to.‘ set to’. collog: hin 
3832 Surtees Sponge's Sf. Tour xxviii. 170 Why didn’t he 
clap on, and try to catch up the hounds at a check? 1867 
SuyvtH Sailor's Word-bh., Whe says Amen? Who will clap 
on with a will? . : 53 — e 
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- 'V.. Erroneous uses, due to confusion. | 
+16. =Cxmr, clasp, embrace. 


@ 1400-80 Alexander 384 Pen kisses he kenely be quene* 7 


& clappis in armes. /éid. 3237, and 5252. 
$17. = CLEPE, call. 

. 1649 G. Dantet, Trinarch., Her. IV, cclxix, Hee calls em 

in .. And claps the better Runners by their Names. 

I Combinations, in which the vb.-stem is the 
first element: see CLAP sd.1 15: 

Clap, (klzp),v.2 Obs. in polite use. [f CraP 
36.2] "trans. To infect with clap. Also fig. 

2658 Osnonn Yas, (1673) 514 Atropos clapt him, 2 Pox on 
the Drab! 1672-6 Wiseman Surgery (J.), If the patient 
hath been clapt. @ 1680 Butter Kem. (1759) I. 249 [They] 
had _ne’er been dapid with a poetic Itch. 1683 T. Husr 
Def. Charter Loud, 30 His understanding is clapt._ 1738 
Laws of Chance Pref. 9 It is hardly 1 to 10., that a Town- 
Spark of that Age has not been clap’d. 

Clapboard (kle'p,béead, klaboid), sb. Also 
4 clabord, clawboard. [A partially englished 
form of CLaPHo.t, with Joard for LG, holt wood.] 

lL, orig. A smaller size of split onk, imported 
from north Germany, and used by coopers for 
making barrel-staves ; in later times also for wains- 
coting, App, now obsolete, except as e traditional 
term in the Customs schedules: quot. 1833 gives 
an interpretation of it for fiscal purposes. 

exs2o Meu. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 200 Item, Johanni 
Malthows et ij>"* sociis ejus. .et servienti domina: Musgraff 
cum serviente W! Coke cum v plaustratis le wayne scott et 
clap bordes de Burghbrig ad Ripon’ ss. zod. 1598 Stow 
Sura xvir (1603) 139 jose Boordes not exceding the 
length of a Clapboord. 1 B, Wysxe in Whitbourne 
Newfoundland 11x We stand in need of another brewing 
Copper, some Clap-boords, more Iron and Steele. 1663 Earn 
Sanpwicn Let, in Pepys Corresp. 275 ‘ Fountaine of Sche- 
dam’ 2 busse Jaden with clawbo: xg21-1800 BAILEY, 
Clap-board, 2. Board cut ready to make Casks, etc. 1725 
Braowey, au. Dict. s.v. Oak, Clapboards for Wainscot. 
1972 Jacon Law Dict. s.v., For every six ton -of 
exported, the same cask, or as good, or two hundred of 
clapboards is to be imported. 1833 ct 3 § 4 William IV, 
c ‘° Wood Staves above 3 Inches in Thickness, or above 
7. nehes in Breadth, and not exceeding 63 Inches in 

ngth, shall be deemed Clap Boards, ‘and be charged with 
Duty accordingly. 1840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Civil 
ifs jane Clap-board, a species of oak imported from Norway, 

gif similar to Dutch wainscot. 

b. In U.S. A board, thinner at one edge, used to 
cover the sides or roofs of houses, each board being 
made to overlap that below it; a weather-board. 

164% Records Salisbury, Mass. in Coffin heaved (2845) 
34 No man shall sell clabords of five foot in bape jor more 
than three shilliogs per hundred. .and if they cleave by the 
hundred they shalt not exceed sixpence per hundreds noe 
man shall sell ani sawn bord for more than five shillin 
per hundred, 382g J. Neau Bro. Youathan Il. gto T: e 
strong Easterly breeze,.which had stripped all the sur- 
viving frames. .of clapboard and roof. 1860 O. W. Homes 
Prof Breakf.-t. vii. 204 The moss grows on the rotten 
shingles of the roof, and the clapboards have turned black. 
1885 S. V. Jewetr Afarsh Ist, xiii, The wind was blowing, 
and a lilac bush outside brushed against the clapboards. 

Used without 2 or plural as name of a 
substance, and collectively. Oéds. 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. Vi7I, c. 8 As much clapborde or 
other borde mete for bere barrelles. 1618 Ratnricn Obsere, 
in Res. (1661) 180 Huge piles of Wainscot, Clapboard, 
Firdeal. 1622 Matynes Aac. Law-Merch. 81 The Com- 
modities of Denmarke, and Norway, and Sweaden. Wheat, 
Rye, Woolles, Deales, Clap-boord, Pipe-staues, etc, 26g0 
E, Wittiams Virginia (ed. 2) title-p., The making of the 
Saw-mill .. for cutting of Timber and Clapbord to build 
with all. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesi, xlv. (2842) 11, 165 
Clapboard, and pipe and barrel staves .. from Hamburg. 
1887 Rocers Agric. § Prices V. 523 Entries of clove, clap, 
.or claw board, generally bought for the navy. 

3. attrib. and in Cond. 

3745 Loud, Mag. 402 Anchorsmiths..Clapboard splitters. 
1839-40 W. Invinc Woljert’s R. (x852)204 ‘A tolerably large 
bark shanty, with a clapboard roof. 1874 Kyicut Diet, 
Mech., Clag-board gage, a device used in putting on the 
weather-hoarding so as to leave a uniform width of face to 


e er, 

Clapboard, 2. U.S. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
“cover or line with clapboards. 

840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 67 The sides of the be- 
tween-decks were clap led. x88 J. Hawtitorxe For- 
fuue’s Fool}, iv, The house..was built of wood through- 
out .. it was clap-boarded, "1883 Bisnor Old Afevico 1. 
xxiv. 349 Comfortable little clapboarded houses, 7 

Clap-bread. [f. Cuar v1 94; i.e. bread 
-clapped thin.] Oatmeal cake, beaten or rolled 
thin, and baked hard. Also called clap-cake. — - 

16gt Ray WV. Country Wads.'s. v, Bannock, 2 Clap-bread, 
thin hard oat-cakes. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, 11, 289 
Oat-cakes for Bread, or Clapt-bread, as it is called. 860 
Mrs. Gasxett C. Bronté 45 She spoke of the oat-cake at 
Cowan Buidee (the clap-bread of Westmorland) as being 
different to the leaven-raised oat-cake of Yorkshire. x86: 
— Sylvia's L. (ed. 2) I. 62 The great rack of clap-brea 
hung over-head. 1878 Cuméberl. Gloss. (. D. S.), Clap 
bread, cakes beat and clapped out with the hands. 
Clap-dish, -arch. [f. Cuarv.+ Disa] A 
wooden dish with.a lid, formerly carried by lepers, 
beggars from the lazar-houses, and mendicants 
generally, to give warning of their approach, and 
to receive alms. uy . ’ 

(xs67 Turserv. Ovid's Ep. 39 And Sgr ety ox hirbrende 
with dish and clap, — Poets (1587), When Cressid clapt 
the dish and Lazer-like did goe.J “1577 Houinswep Chror, 


i 


460 


IV. 422 The poore lazer sicke people of the Magdalen, 
whose maner and usage was then Pith a clapdish upon 


aclap-dish 


ludicrous comparison. 
tongue moves like a beggar’s clap-dish’. 2863 Sata Cagé. 
Dang. II. vit. 226 A perfect chaos of clap-dishes .. Im- 
postors, fittous cripples, and gambling bullies. . 
+b. Jocularly used of a talkative mouth: Ods. 

1614 J. Cooxe Tu Quogue in Hazl. Dedsley Il. 27. 
Hold your clapdish, fasten your. tongue Unto your roof. 
x633 Forp Love's Sacr. 11. i, Come stop your clapdish, 

Clape (kizip). [? f. Crzre v.] aed name 
in the state of New York of the Golden-winged 
or Pigeon Woodpecker, or Flicker. 

1860 m BARTLETT. 1880 in Wesster Sufgi, 

Claper(e, obs. form of CLAPPER. 

+Clapholt. Oss. Also § clappolte, -alde, 9 
-holde, 7 -hoult. [a. LG. dlappholt (Bremen 
Wouch.), in Du. &/aphozt (in Kilian), Da, &/apholt 
(16th c. in Molbech), Ger. Alappholz, whence Sw. 
Alappholts : explained in Grimmas ‘smaller pieces 
of split oak as used by coopers for cask staves, in 
contrast to the larger Aipenstabe, LG. pipenstive, 
Du. pijpstave, Da. prbestaver, Sw. pipstafvar, Eng. 
pipestaves’, Kilian explains ‘tabule quernes 
minores’, Plantijn ‘bois a tonneliers pour faire 
les dounes’, Of Low German origin, f. stem of 
-lappen to CuaP (in some one of its various senses) 
+ holt wood.] = CLAPBOARD sé. 2. 

1477 Paston Lett. 807 III, 21r There is a grete chyppe go 
to wrekke. .and there came up..gret plente of bowe stauys 
and waynescotte and clappalde_grete plente. 2481-90 
Howard Househ. Bikes. (1841) 20t For the beryng of vij. c 
clappolte xxd. x614 Eng. Way to IWealthin Harl, Mise. 
(Malh.) 111. 237 Ships..returning with hemp. .clap-holt, etc. 
1660 Act Tonnage § Pound. 12 Chas, //, Claphoult or 
Clap rgzx C. Kine Brit, Merch. 1, 302 Clapholt, 
10} hundred; Deals, 900 hundred. 

Cla*pmatch. [app. 0. Du. Alagmueis sailor's 
cap: so called from the cartilaginous hood men- 
tioned in quot. 1743.] A kind of seal: see quots. 

1743 Phil. Trans. 612 (Greendand) Several Sizes 
of Seals, but of the same Shape, except the Klap-myss, 
which has a erg ery Hood, which covers his Eyes. 
19775 Crayton ibid. T. x02 The clapmatch seal and the 
far seal are..distinct animals .. the clnpmatch is best pic- 
tured in Lord Anson's voyage, under the name of sea-lyon. 
1837 Gooprince Voy. S. Seas § Shipfir. (1843) 5 The dog 

Is are named by Sow! -men Wigs, and the female 
seals are called Clap-matches. ater 

Clap-net. [f Crap v. or sb.1] A kind of net 
so constructed that it can be suddenly shut by 
pulling a string. Forms of it are used by fowlers, 
and by entomo! ogists. 

2708-15 Kursey Clap-net and Looking Glass, a Device to 
catch Larks with. 2742 Fiztpixe Jos. Andrews n.x, Bird- 
batting .. performed ‘ty holding a large clap-net before a 
lanthorn, and at the same time the bushes. x84x 
E. Newman Hist. Jusects 93 The clap-net ..is the grand 
weapon of the entomologist. ‘The rods of the clap-net are 
each composed of five pieces, united by ferules. 1873 
Brownine Red Cott. Night-c, 1406 The lantern and the clap- 
net suit the hedge ' 

OClappalde, var. of Charnorr, Ods. 

Clapped, clapt (klept), pa. pple. of Crap 2. 

Clapped (klept), 2p/, a. Farriery. [f. Char 
Sb 14.--ED P| Affected with clap. 

3759 reRNE Zy. Shandy (x802) I, x. 30 His horse was 
either clapp'd, or spavin'd, or greazid. : 

Clapper (kle'poz), sd. Forms: 4-6 claper, 
(4 cleper, § clapur, -yr(s, -ir, -ere, clapparre, 
6 clepper), 5- clapper. [f. Crarv.J+-Er] 

T. An apparatus for clapping, or making a noise. 

1. The‘contrivance in a mill for striking or shak- 
ing the hopper so as to make the grain move down 
to the mil gig ; the es aks 7 are io a cae 

31340 Ayend, 58 Tonges .. pet byeb ase be cleper of pe 
eke, jet ne m2 hin bs t pet bye stille xg09 Banctay 
Shyp Folys (874) 1. xog Wymen .. can nat speke, but ar as 
coy and styll, As the whirle winde or clapper of a mill. 
1693 W. Roventsos Phrascol. Gen. 337 A clapper of a Mill, 
crepitacudum, : : 

2. The lid of a clap-dish, or a rattle carried for 
the same purpose by beggars or lepers. Ods. exc. 
fTist. (Cf. coin - 

1320 Sir Tristr. 3173 pe and claper he bare..As he 
amesel ware, ¢2440 Generydes 4273 [Generides in a beggar’s 
clothes, Holdyng. his cu pes his claper in his hande. 1532 
More Con/fut, Sudate ¥ ks, 498/2 A ing with a dishe 
anda clapper. 2653 H. ¢ 
122 They, “go up and down the streets with certain clappers, 
‘like our Spittle men, 28g9 Jerusos Britiany vi. q7 The 
leper was provided with 2-hood, a cloak, a sheepskin-rug, 
a pair of clappors. .for giving notice of his approach. “ 
- 8, The tongue of a, bell, which strikes it on ‘the 
inside and canes aiie sound. a 

2379 Alem, Ripon (Surtees) II. jb. ferri em; I 
claves, et alils psebdbree i ficta 9 im pom ligands, ct 
factura del claper. 2393 Gower Conf. II, 13 Dombe. .as.. 
the belle, Whiche hath no’ for-to chime. ¢x450 
Voc. in WreWilcker 567 Batillus, a belle clapere vel a 
swyngell, 1399 Suaxs. Afnch Ado m. it. 13 He hatha 
heart as sound os a bell, and his tongue is the clapper. 


CoGan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxi. § 1. - 


‘CLAPPERCLAW. 


1660 Boye New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxvii. 205 A Bell, with 
a Stecl Clapper. | 1854 Excer Afus, Anc. Nat. 68 In Japan 
the bells never have tongues or clappers, but are always 
struck from without bya piece of wood, - 

b. Hence applied to the pistil or the spadix 
of certain flowers. Obs. - . - - ; 

(x578 Lyte Dodocus u.- xx. 171 The floures.. almost 
fasshioned lyke a Bell or Cymball, with a small white clapper 
in the middle.] did. ur. vi. 321 His pestill or clapper.. ~ 
is like unto Aron or Cockow-pint. 

ig. A talkative person’s tongue. col/og. 

fx: af BIAniavege Eneis w. (Arb.) ror So manye squint 

a] «+ So manye tongues clapper.] 1638 H. Suirvey 

fart, Soldier u. i. Bullen in O. P2, I. 193 That Clapper of 
the Divell, the tongue of a Scould. 698 Vaxsrucsa Prov. 
Wie u. i, There, her single clapper has publish’d the 


. Sense of the whole sex. 1708 Brit. Ajollo I. No. 2. 3/2 


~ Like a Magpye, whose Clapper is Slit. 1828 Scorr #. AZ. 

Perth viii, You will . «set him a-ringing his clapper as if he 

Were a town-bell on 2 rejoicing day. * 

5. The name of various contrivances for making 
& continuous or repeated clapping noise; spec. a. 
A sattle used to summon people to church on the 
last three days of Holy Week (=Cxap sé.1 9d); 
b. Se. a rattle used by a public crier (=CiaP 
$6.19); ¢. a contrivance for scaring away binds, 
either a rattle shaken in the hand, or an apparatus 
with small sails turned by the wind. - . 

3566 in E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Furn. (1866) 43 One Sa- 
cring belt, two clappers, one paireof Sensors: .wee knowe not. 
what is become of theim, 1660 Perys Diary x9 May, We 
met with the bellman, who struck upon a career is just 
like the clapper that our boys frighten the -birds away.. 
with..in England. 2847 Texnyson Princ. n. 209 A‘clapper 
clapping in a garth, To scare the fowl from fruit. x869 Life 
flare. if. Hallahan (1870) 54x nofe, Notice of any sister 

eing in her agony is given by a particular clapper onl 
used at such times, and during those days in Holy Wee' 
when the bells are silent. : : 

+8. A door-knocker. Odés. 

. 2627 Minsneu Dict. Ling. s.v. Clapper ofa doore, because 

it maketh a noise, c/ap, clap. 1693 W. Roertson Phrascol. 

Ger, 338A ce of a door, cornix pulsatoria. z 

+7, The clack-valve ofa pump. Odés. 

1969 FALconER Dict. Marine (1789), Clapet de pomipe, 
the cl appet of a pump-box. ; 

IZ, 8, One who claps or applauds; a claquer. 

2824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. II. 48 The pit was to be packed 
with sturdy clappers. 1849 Mitcuet. Battle Summer (1852) 
210 These clappers of hands. . Xs A 

: IIL. 9, Comd., as clapper-rope; clapper-stone, 
Geol, (see quot.). : ; j 

2594 hurehw, Ace. St. Lawrence, Reading in’ Ella- 
combe Bells of Ch. ii. (1872) 25 Toling y° bell by z clapper 
rope. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Kocks Class. 89 A small 
concretion is found loose in the hollow interior of the larger 
one, so as to rattle in it when shaken (clapper-stones). 

+Clapper, sb.2 Obs. Also 5 clapere, 5-6 
claper, 6 clapar. [a. I’. clapier (AF. probably 
claper) rabbit-hole, Pr. c/apier (cf. clapiera heap of 
stones, clap heap); in med.L. claperius, -umt, -a, 
‘rabbit-hole’ from 14th ¢., previously ‘heap of . 
stones’; so clapies, clafa (Du Cange). The origin 
of the med.L. is unknown: see Littré and Diez; 
a Celtic derivation is rejected by sara ford) 

A rabbit-burrow ; also applied to a place con- 
structed for keeping tame rabbits. 

cxg00 Rom. Rose.1405 Conics .. That comen out of her 

eres. x494 Fauvan vit. 395 The woddes..wherin..they 

vsed to hyde theym as a sony doth in his claper, 1873 

Tusser “Husb. (1878) 86 Plash burrow, set clapper, for dog 

is a snapper. 1611 Cotcr., Clapicr, a Clapper of Conies; 

a heape of stones &c. whereinto they retire themselues; or 

(as our clapper) n Court walled about, and full of neasts of 

ords, or stone, for tame Conics, 1636 Surri, & Marxit. 

Country Farme 645 On the tops of these burroughs or 

clappers. 1728 BrapLey Fan, Dict. s. v. Warren; (They) 

mre care to stock their Warren, by the means of a Clapper 

ol necys. 

pre x572 T. Wison Usury, ‘The poore gentleman is 
caught in the cony clapper. xs94 I’, B, La Primaud, ir, 
Acad. 1. 403 A childe. when he is borne .. 4 man when he’ 
dicth ., are vawilling to come forth of thelr clapper and to 
forsake their closet. : . 

Clapper (klie'poz), w * [f, Cuarrzn sd.2]’ 

1, trans. Bellringing, To sound (a bell) by 
pulling a rope attached to the clapper.. 

+1872 Evracomus Bells Ch. i. 95 Bells are sometimes 
chimed by.. ‘clocking’ or ‘clappering’ them; that is by 
hitching the rope round the flight or tail of the clapper, so 
as to pull it athwart agninst the side of the bell, x88 

Standard 27 Mar. 6/7 More bells have been cracked from 

being ‘clappered’ than from any other causa. ©’. 

2. intr, To make a noise like a clapper, 
~ 1884 F. M. Crawronn Row. Singer I, 230 The clattering 
clappering click of the castanets, ae 

Clapperclaw (kix'paikl5), v. arch. or dial. 
[app. to Coaw with a Cuarrer, though in what 
_Precise sense,’ is not clear.] 

L. ¢raus. To claw or scratch with-the.open hand 
and nails; to beat, thrash, drub. (Jamieson. says 
*To fight at arm’s length, to strike'a blow as a 
spider at a fly’.) - : 

xgg0 Nasne Pasguit's Afol.3. Dijb, You should see me 
so clapper-claw him. s598-Ssans. Merry WW. we iii. 67 
-He will Clapper-claw thee tightly (Bully). 1609-337 Qo. 
Skhaks. Tr. & Cr. Epist. p 2 A new play, neuer stal’d 
with the Stage, neuer clapper-clawd with the palmes of 
the vulger. 1690 B, E, Dict, Cant. Crew, Clapperclaw'd, 


. CLAPPERDUDGEON. . 


beat-soundly, or paid off in earnest. x803 Az. Rev. IIL. 
622 Representing the Cacodzemons flogging.and. clapper- 
clawing them. x855'Rosinson. Whithy Gloss., Clapper. 
clau’d, pawed with the open hand, clawed and belaboured. 

2. fig. To revile, abuse. et 

1692 Dennis Poews ix Burlesque Ded. 3 Till ev'ry Ship 
with its great Name, By being Clapperclaw’d became An 
‘Ironyand Jest of Fame. 2846 C, F. Cornwatis Lett, (1864) 
2gz, While we expected to be clapper-clawed, there was 
courage in braving it and speaking the truth. : 

Hence Olapperclawer, one who clapperclaws, a 


be called also 
@ Greene (1861) 265 It is but 


swigman, sWaddler, clapper-dudgeon. 
PPneves cand 


striking; 
wiaiy Ein. P. PLB ie x67 Haue bei no children but 


of 
: the 


as clapping-post, the ve ‘against which a gate 


1792 Wat, list, in Aun, San 388 It was. .put..down for 
i J. Ropertson Agric. Perth Fp A 
LARE 


Vill. Mzustr., Echo mock'd the clapping sound. 
Hatunwews, Clapping -post, the smailer of a pair of gate- 


struck together, ete,:‘see Chap yl» | - : 

3983 Sranynursr Poems (Arb.)-137 A clapping fyerbolt 
{such as oft, with rownce robel hobb ig axe The the yround 
clattreth), xgzz {see Crap v. 2), 28:6 L. Hur. Rimini, 
Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite. ‘ 

Clappolte, var. of CLarsoL?, Obs, 

Claps(e, obs. and dial. f. Cras, 

Clapt, var. of Cuarprp: see CLAP v. 

Claptrap (kle‘pytrep). [f ‘Cuar stl 4 
Trav sbhj art 

1. (with pl.) A trick or device to catch applause ; 
an expression designed to elicit.applause.. 

1727-31 Bary II, A Clap Trap, a trap to catch a clap 
by way of applause’ from the spectators at a‘ play. 1788 
Disp Afustcal Tour lxiii, 161 Sentiments which, by the 


+ 


+ theatrical people, are known: by the name of clap traps. 


1799 Souruey Leét, (1856) I. 67 There will be no clap-traps, 
nothing about ‘ Britannia rule the Waves’. 1848 THACKERAY 
Bk. Suobs xx, Don't. .vent claptraps about your own virtue. 
2. (without a or /.) 
applause ; cheap showy sentiment. 2 
18:9 Bynon Fan 11, cxxiy, I hate .. that air Of clap-trap, 
which your recent poets prize. _ 3889 Disrasti Zxdynz. lvii.' 
253 He disdained all cant and clap-trap.- Pehie 
» A mechanical ‘contrivance for making: a 
clapping noisé to express applause, etc. Oés.- 
- 1847 Craic, Claf-trap..a kind of clapper for making a 
hoise in theatres, 1864 WEnster, C/ad-fraf, a contrivance 
‘for Slapping in theaters, 1866 Ciucinuat: Gas.in Public 
Opinion 24 Feb., A street juggler .. sings some ditty.to the 
sound of clap-traps which he swings or works in‘his'hand.' 


4. aétr2b. (in senses, 2), passing into truéadjec- | 


tival use ;.=claptrappy. ; 

_  58rg Scribbleomania 124 note, The Clap-Trap system which- 
he, has uniformly adopted during..his theatrical .caréer. 
1842 G.S.-Faser Province, Lett: (1844\-11.-187 ‘They. tri- 

umphantly draw the clap-trap conclusion, that, etc. 1855 


Language designed to_catch - 


461 
Brimtey Ess. Teunyson-74 Claptrap appeals to-the war- 
feeling. of the day. 1898 Jowett Plato (ed. ‘2) H. 371 A 
regular clap-trap speaker. 887 Sjectator7 May a The 
abject is more or Jess clap-trap. 
ence Claptrappéry, Claptrappish a., Clap- 
trappy 2., ~ily adv. ; all nonce-wds. 

x820 Corermwce Zefé. I. xi. 1x8 Her plebicolar Clap-Trap- 
peries. 1880 Punch 27 Dec. 306/2 Till ‘Goodwill’ sound 

ily, Cheerily, not ppily. x809 Soutuey in C. 
Southey Life ILE. 205 Did-I not tell you it [a passage in 
Kehama] wasclap-trappish? 1865 Reader 2 Dec, 636/2 The 

nguage being either claptrappish or vapid. 1873 Syec- 
tator 4 Oct., Mr. Chamberlain's clap-trappy programme ofa 
Free Church, a Free School, Free Labour, and Free Land, 

Clapur, -yr(e, obs. ff, CLAPPER. 

+Clapwype. Obs,—° A carrot or ? parsnip. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 644 Hic daucus, clapwype- 

{| Claque (klak). [F. clague a smack or clap 
of the hand; a band of clagueurs; f. claguer to 
clap] An organized body of hired applauders in 
a theatre ; hence ¢vazs/. a body of subservient fol- 
lowers always ready to applaud their leader. 

1864 Realw 6 Apr. 5 The claque was ready with its ob- 
sequious applause of the true British Minister, who sticks to 
his friends, x87o Brewer Dict. Phrase & Fable (ed. 3) s.v. 
Clague, M. Sauton, in 1820 ..was the first to organize the 
Parisian claque. ‘ 

Claquer (klakaz), |claqueuz (klekir). [a. F. 
claqueur, f. claquer to clack, clap hands.] A hired 
applauder. 

1837 Athenzum 28 Jan. 65/1 Whom a whole host of cla- 
queurs and expectants were ever applauding, 1847 Afan in 
4foon Jan. 1. 7 Against private friends and clacquers, we 
have fought the cause of right. 1884 Boston (Mass.) 7777. 
6 June, Shutting out delegates in order to admit door- 
keepers’ friends, or the claquers of candidates. 

4+Clar. Obs. [ad. Ger. clair, Adare, in same sense, 
f. Alar clear, thin, fine.] See quot. 1753. 

1683 Petrus Fleta Min, 1.1. vii. § 1 How good Clar is to 
be made..Take these burnt -- grind them. .very fine 
-. that they may be very clear (of which clear preparation 
the Clar hath its Appellation) (tr. 1380 Laz. Erker Miner. 
aleret Von welcher klarer Preparirung die Clir dann den 
namen hat]. 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Clar or Claer, in 
metallurgy, bone ashes perfectly calcined, and finely pow- 
dered, kept. .for the covering the insides of coppels [cupels]. 

Clarabella (klarabe'la). Also clari-. [f. L. 
clar-ts, -2, clear + bell-us, -a, beautiful.] An organ- 
stop “ a powerful fluty tone, ethers by Bishop. 

1840 Specif. Organ, Town Hall Birmingham in Grove 
Dict. Mus. Vk. Gor/x Clarabella. 1876 Hiuzs Catech. 
Orgait ix. (x878) 60 [The] Clarabella [is] an 8 feet manual 
stop. . The pipes are of open wood, large scale, giving a thick 

owerful fluty tone. x188x Dickson Organ-Build. 25 
¢ Clarabella and Hohl Flute..sometimes take the place 


of the Stopped Diapason in its octaves, 
+Olavan. Obs. rare. i? cf. Irish c/er board]. 
A kind of boat. 


1536-7 Stat, Jrel, 28 Hen. VIII (Bolton, 1621) 168 Where, 
at all times necessarie, es, Scowts, Wherries, Clarans, 
Cotties and other vessels. .have beene used to passe. 

+Cla‘raner, Ods. Also 5 clarener. [Form 
obscure: app, related to claréoz.] A musical in- 
strument, ? a clarion. 

c1q10 Sty Cleges 100 He hard a soone Of dyvers my 
strelsee; Of trompes, pypes, and_claraneris, Of harpis, 
luttis, and getarnys. 1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 418 The hole 
company to bring home the new maire to his place with 
trompetts and clareners. 


Clare. <A nun of the order of St. Clare; in pi. 


: (sometimes Poor Clares) the sisterhood instituted 


by St. Clare at Assisi ¢ 1212; also called Minor- 
esses from adopting the Franciscan rule and habit. 
3818 in Topp. 
Clare, var. or obs. f. Cuary, and CLEAR. 
Clarecord, var. of CLantcHorp, Ods. 
Clarefie, -fy(e, obs. ff. Crarnry. 
‘Clarence (eens): {Named in compliment 
to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV.] 
A close four-wheeled carriage with seats for four 
inside; also attrib. 
1837 THackEray ‘Ravenswing 


iii, I'M hire the small 


“clarence, Jéid, Woolsey. .consented to take a place in the 


clarence-carriage, x85 Maruew Lond. Labour III. 360 
(Hoppe) When clarences, the cabs that carry four, came in, 
they cooked thé hackney-coachmen in no time, 1864 Mrs. 
Carryte Lett. III. 230, I have now set up a nice little 
Brougham,.or Clarence. 1864 Social Sc. Rev. 403 Four- 
wheeled Clarerice Cabs, seated for four passengers within 
‘and one in addition tothiedriver without, have long remained 
without any material alteration. is wa 
Clarenceux, -cieux (kle'rénsiiz). “Also 7 
Clarentius, Clarentieux, -tiaux, 7-8 Claren- 
ceaux. [In Anglo-Fr. Clarenceux,- Anglo-Latin 
Clarencins, Clarentins,f. Clarence, L. Clarencia, an 


English dukedom deriving its name from Clare in 


Suffolk, created for Lionel, second son of Edward: 


TI, when he married the heiress of Clare, whence 
the -title du. Clarensis,-dux Clarenciz. The 
Clarence herald was subsequently made. a royal 
herald ead eng cere | Fey aC 
The second - King-of-Arms in England, whose 
office isto marshal.and arrange the funerals of all 
baronets, knights, and esquires south of the river 


to’ Norzoy the nortliérn King-of-Arms. 


Trent. + Formerly also called Sutroxy, as opposed 


CLARET, 


29-zo [William Horsley, said to have been Clarenceux 
at Constitutions of Rouen.) 1494 12 Aug. Grant of Arms 
(Meantys) Per me Richemont Roy D’Armes de Clarenceux. 
1863 Mar. 24 Grant of Arms (Knight), By W™ Hervy alias 
Ciarenciuelx King of armes. 16x6 BuLtonar, Clarentius. 
1642 Futter Holy & Prof. Sé. 11, xxiii, 146 The Queen first 
made him [Camden} Richmond Herald, and then Claren- 
ceaux King of Arms. @x1649 Drumm. or Hawrn. Yas. V, 
Wks, 89 The king. sent Clarencieux (king of arms) to Scot- 
land, to require the duke to avoid the country. 1715 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5312/2 Clarenceux King at Arms (officiating in the 
Absence of Garter King at Arms.) @ 2889 Macautay Hist. 
Eng. x, All the fantastic pomp of heraldry was there, Claren- 
cieux and Norroy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon. 1885 
Whitaker's Almanac 137 College of Arms, Kings of Arms 
--Clarenceux, Walter Aston Biount. 

Hence Clarenceuxship. 

r69x Woop Ath. Oxon. II. 484 After that time he was 
fix’d in his Clarenceauxship, and had got a Knighthood, 
Clarendon (klerénden). Printing. A thick- 
faced condensed type, in capital and small letters, 
made in many sizes. 

1848 R. Besley & Co.'s Specinen-bk. of Types, R. Besley 
& Co. originally introduced the Clarendon Character. .The 
most useful Founts that a Printer can have in his Office are 
the Clarendons, 2875 Ure Dict. arts ILL. 641 Clarendon, 
a modification of antique. 1884 List of Zyfes, Three-line 
Great Primer Clarendon, 

Clarener, vat, CLARANER, CLARIONER, Ods, 

Clare-obscure: see CLAIR-OBSCURE. 

Clareous, a., see CLAROUS, 

Clareschaw, var. of CLAIRSCHACH. 

Clarestory, obs, form of CLERESTory. 

+ Claret, sd.) Obs. [ad. medL. clarétum, f. 
OF. claré, claret, Chany q.v, J=Cuary sb 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. Wiii. (1495) 896 Claret 
is made of wyne and of hony and swete spycery [Lat. Cla- 
vetuim ex vino et melle et speciebus aromaticis confectum). 
¢ 1425, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 658 Hoc claretum, a clarett. 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 79 Claret, wyne [clarey . clarry P.], 
claretum, 1559 Morwyne Lvonyi. 398 Ginger ij drams, 
Cinnamon half an unce, Cloves a dam, whyt wyne iij 
measures, that is xij pound, an unce of hony, whyte sugar 
half a pound; make claret thereof according to art. 

Claret (klerét), 5.2 (@.) Forms: 5- claret, 5 
clarett, clarrytte, clarete, (cleret, clerote), 6 
clarette, -ed, Sc. clarat, 6-7 clarret(t. [a. OF. 
claret, in vin claret (mod.F, clatret), from claret, 
clairet, dim. of clair ‘clear, light, bright’; cf. It. 
chiaretio dim. of chiara, L. clarus ‘clear’. The OF. 
clavé Cary, and this claret have fallen together in 
mod.F. under the form clairet (see Littré).] 

1. Aname originally given (like F'. vx clairet) to 
wines of yellowish or light red colour, as dis- 
tinguished alike from ‘red wine’ and ‘white 
wine’; the contrast with the former ceased about 
1600, and it was apparently then used for red 
wines generally, in which sense it is still, or was 
recently, dal. (cf. also 3). Now applied to the 
red wines imported from Bordeaux, generally mixed 
with Benicarlo or some full-bodied French wine. 

Ta. as aaj., qualifying we. Thus used, it was 
apparently at first significant of colour, as in F. 


(CE. ¢ 3396 Maniére de Langage (1873) Vin claret, vermeille, 
et blanc] ¢2440 Prom, Parv, 79 Claret or cleret as wyne, 
semiclarus, ¢1500 Blowbol's Test. in Halliw. Nuge P, 10 


Rede wyn, the claret, and the white. 1513 Boke Keruynge 
in Babees Bk. 267 Reed wyne, whyte wyne, clared wyne. 
4533 Envot Casi. Helthe (1541) 39 a, Frenche claret wines. 
rsoz Buttevn Def agst. Sickness lf. xi, The seconde wine 
is pure claret, of a cleare Iacent or Yelow choler. 1568 
Wirnats Dich, Claret Wine, vinum sanguineum subrubrum, 
vel rubellum, 587 Harrison Zugland u. vi (2877) 1. 149 
Small wines onlie, as Claret, White, Red, French, ete, 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hen, V1, wv. vi. 4 That... The Conduit run nothing 
but Clarret Wine. 1611 CotGr., Vix claret, claret wine, 
x714 Gay What d'ye call it 1. i. 9 My dry Lip is dy'd with 
Claret Wine. . . 

b. absolutely. (The earlier quots. are uncertain.) 

(?2x400 Morte Arth, 200 pane clarett and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennene, With condethes fulle curious alle of clene sil- 
vyre. out Digly Afyst.{1882) 11. 477 Of wynys I haue grete 
plente, Both whyte wynne and red pat [ys] so cleyr..Clary 
wynne and claret, and other moo} 1535 Dewes Jitrod. 
Fv in Palsgr. (1852) 909 The whyte wyn, the claret (Ze 
claret), the wyne red. ¢1578 A7vé of Planting 74 Vessels 
of white wine..or Claret and such like. 2616 Surri. & 
Maru. Counir. Farme 638 Amongst these our French 
vvines, some are white, othersome are of a deepe yellow, 
commonly called clarets, or reddish vvines, vvhich are the 
most wholesome of all .. The rest are all red, more or lesse. 
1689 Locks Letz. Toleration i. 51 Others have their Clubs 
forClarret. zg07 Lond. Gaz. No. 4333/8 To be sold an entire 
Parcel of New French ., Claret., being of the Growth of 
Lafitt, Margouze, and La Tour. x778 Jounson in Doswell 
29 Apr., A man may choose between abstemionsness and 
knowles e, or Claret and ignorance. @182g Forpy Voc. 
Z. Anglia, Claret, any sort of foreign red wine. 1836 C. 
Revoine Hist, Mod. Wines ii, (ed. 2) 53 There is no pure 
wine in Francé like that which is designated claret in Eng. 
land. This wine is a mixture of Bordeaux.with Benicarlo, 
or with some full wine of France. C/azre¢ wines. .signify 
those which are..rose-coloured. 186x Sin J. Bownine 
Helene: Reo (1877) 373 The four clarets of the first 
quality... s . ‘ is 

2. Pugilistic slang. Blood. 

1604 Dexter xsé¢ Pt, Honest Wh, 1. vii, Wks. 1873 11. 45 
This should be a Coronation day: for my head runs Claret 
lustily, 26ga Bentowxs ‘Theoph, ut. Ixviit, War hath our 
Juke-warm Claret broacht with Spears, x8ar Byron Lezé: 
12°Dec,, Besides losing some claret on the spot, [he] bruised 


CLARET. 


himself a good deal. 1848 Tuackeray Var. Fair li. 423 
His fine shirt frill dabbled with the claret drawn from his 
own little nose, : 

3. The colour of ‘claret’; in modern acceptation, 
a reddish-violet. , 

1648 Herrick Jfesper., On Julia's Recovery, Health on 
Julia’s cheek hath shed Clarret, and creame commingled, 
1884 Chr. World 17 Jan, 52/1 Very rich -Brocaded Plush to 
match in. . Claret. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Claret-coloured. Cf. 1a. 

1547 Recorpe Fudic. Or. 33 Claretand redd Urine. 1580 
Hottypanp Treas. Fr. Tong. Rougeastre, reddish or 
claret colour. 1630 Ranvoten Aristippus Wks. (1668) 
T'll.. have some Claret Whore burn him for an Heretick 
(cf. scardet lady), 3736 Mortimerin Phil, Trans, XXXIX, 
258 The Brimstone, the Carrot, and Claret Potatoes, 
en apes ag Mar. 3196/: The deep claret hue of the 

ebia. 

4. Angling. Species of artificial salmon-fly, so 
named from its general colour when made up. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 346 The Claret .. is 
good for sea-trout, 

5. attrib. and Comb, as claretjug, -vessel; 
-coloured adj.; tolaret-cunner, a connoisseur of 
claret; olaret-oup, a mixture of iced claret with 
lemonade and various flavouring ingredients. 

1997 Scorr Colour Blindness in Phil, Trans. UXVUL 
6r3 A fine rich *claret-coloured dress. go00-z0 Dunsar 
Remonstr, King 42 Monsouris of France, gud *clarat-cun- 
naris. 1876 Miss Brappon Hostages toFortune81(Hoppeé) He 
- compounds *claret-cup at the evening meal. 1862 DICKENS 
Lett, 2 Jan. (x880) 11. x7z The packet will contain a *claret- 
jug. I hope it is a pretty thing in itself for your table. 

Hence enisty nonce-rwds.) Glaret v., to drink 
claret (cf. 40 wine); Clareteer, a drinker of 
claret; Ola‘vetless a., without claret; Cla-rety 
a., having the appearance of claret. 

1814 Byron Lett, Jdoore g Apr., We clareted and cham- 
pagned till two. @ 1679 Po. Orrerv-Altemira uu, The 
Humble Claretteers resist in vain, Whilst he toasts, every 
Night, in politick Champaign. 1707 Heaawe Collect. 5 Nov. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11. 68 Being a stout Claretteer [he] kill’d 
-.an Apothecary .. by hard drinking. 1823 Byron Juan 
xtv, Ivili, Leaving all-claretless the unmoisten’d throttle, 
1709 Rambl, Fuddle-Cugs 15 Your poor Son with that 
Clarety Nose. 

_t Claret, 54.3 04s. Some apparatus for draw- 
ing liquor from a cask. 

1440 Promp, Parv.79 Claret of a tunne [2499 claret), 
ductilium, 1466 Paston's Fun, in Paston Lett. 549 V1. 268 
For claretts and faweetts, vid. 

Clarete(e, obs. ff. Ciariry. 

Clarey(e, var. of Cary sb.1 Obs, 

Clargie, -y, obs. ff. CLERGY. 

Claribel-flute, ‘An organ stop of similar con- 
struction to the clarabella, but generally of 4 ft. 
pitch’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

Claribella, var. of CLARABELLA. 

+ Cla‘richord, Os. Forms: 6 clarys, cleri- 
cord(e, clare-, 6-9 claricord, 9 Hist. clari- 
chord. [A perverted form of CLavicHonD. Littré 
has claricorde also as Fr., but without citation ; 
Cotgr. has it only as the Eng. of c/avessin. Whether 
the corruption was phonetic or graphic (v for v) 
does not appear: the erroneous form was probably 

‘associated with L. clarts, clear.] 

== CLAVICHORD, q.v. 

1g0z [sce CLaRicyMBAL]. 1803 in Letanp Collect. (1770) 
App. iii, 284 The kyng began before hyr to play of the 
clarychordes .. and upon the said clarychorde Sir Edward 
Seaciey played a ballade and sang therewith. 1g09 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xvi. xii, Rebeckes, clarycordes, eche in theyr 

degre. 1514 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 49 My best clarycordis. 

1847 Saresnury MWelsh Dict., Organ daunet, a payre of 

clericordes. 1598 Forio, Afostocerdo, an instrument hauing 

manie strings of one sound, which with little peeces of 
cloth make distinct sounds, called claricords. 1951 CitAMoeRS 

Cyct., Claricord, or Manicord, a musical instrument in form 

of a spinett. It has 49 or so keys and 70 strings, which 

bear on five bridges. [1823 tr. Sissondz"s Lit. Eur. (1846) 

I, y. 128 The Jongleur .. able to handle the claricord and 

filer. 1878 A. J. Hirwins in Grove Dict. Alus. 1 ak 
uring the Tudor period, frequent mention is found .. of 

the clavichord, clarichord, and monochord ; all three names 
seeming to be shared by one instrument, and that most 
probably the truc clavichord,] 

b. attrib. - 

1877 Haunison Lugland 11. xi, [Iron] of such tough- 
nesse, that it yieldeth to the making of claricord wire. 

4] Corrupted forms of this were Claricall (cleri- 
call), Claricoes, Claricorn ; also CLanicor(D. 

1g98-36rx Fronio, Graxicembalo, a musical instrument, 

like our claricoes. zg99 T. Mfouret] Sidhwermes 73 A 

musicke strange of new found Claricalls. 26xx Coton, 

Clavessins, claricords or claricols, 1626 Bacon Sylva $158 

-A Soft Body dampeth the Sound, munch more than a Hard 

+.. And therefore in Clericalls, the Keyes are lined. | x692 

Cotes, Claricorn, Cler-, an Instrument somewhat like 3 

cymbal. | So x724 in Cocker. : ree 
+Claricy-mbal. 0ds.- Forms: 6 claricim- 

bal(le, -eymbal(le, -simbal, -symbal, clary- 
eymbal, -symball, [A perverted form of CLavi- 

OYMBAL: cf. clarichord,] = CLAVIOYMBAL. 


rgo2 in Anti. Regert. II. 310 (Rimbault Pianos. (2860) 43) * 


Twelve ladies had claricordis, Cacyunels, and such other. 
2809 Mawes Past. Plens. xvi. xi, T 

with all her mynstrasy..Cymphans, doussemers, wyth 
claricimbales glorious. ‘x538 Goodly Primer Ps, cl, Praise 
-him with soft clarycymbals, 1sssg Epen Decades WV, Ind. 


ere sat dame Musyke, . 
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2 Pg ape Ca eee ag lutes, yierns, 
1 LOUNT OSSORY» sie see avecym| a 
+t Clarifaction, Obs. vare. |= next, - 
1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) The thinges that 
are Zemporall . gts abolished in his claritaction. . 
Clarification -(klerifika'fon). [a..¥. clarift- 
cation, ad. L. clarification-em, n. of action f. claré- 
Ficére: see CLARIFY.] 


© 3430 stk C. Cookery Bhs. 12 A potte with Sugre and 
clarifiyd hony. 1509 Awes Lxanp, Virtue v. 50 Her 
chaumbre was glased with byrall clarefyed. 562 Buttery 
Sk. Simples 10a, Put in freshe clarified Butter. 2877 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 88 Clarified bodies neede not 
foode or nourishment. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iv. v, The 
Crier of the Court hath too clarified a Voice. 1662 Sourn 
Serm. Gen. i. 27 (1715) 1V. 60 The Dictates of a clarified 
Understanding. 1662 J Sparrow tr. Beharen's Reut, Wks, 
Afol. Perfection 149 With clarified, Transfigured, or Glori- 
fied bodies. 1826 J: F, Browne in Hone L£very-day Bk. 1. 
12%6 Written ..with a common clarified pen, @ 1845 Bar- 
HAM Jugol. Leg., Wedding-day, Char, potted with clarified 
butter and spices. 846 Hane A/ission Conr/, (1850) 283 The 
intuitions of the clarined Reason. 1886 FAIRBAIRN City of 
God w. ii. 340 A love clarified, etherealized, which jealousy 
cannot touch. 7 
er (cherrifoion). [f. next+-zr1] - 

2. One who or that which clarifies ; sfec. a sub- 
stance used to clarify liquids, etc. 

533 Exyor Cast. Helthe (1541) 1b, Fyre .. is the clarifier 
of other elementes, if they be te. 2706 Lond, Gas. 
No. 4207/4 This great Clarifier dissolves Suffusions, 1874 
Knicur Dict. Mech. 1. 560/2 The usual clarifiers are albu- 
men, | serigd cids, salts, blood, lime, plaster-of-paris, 
alum, heat, or alcohol, ae . R : 

2. techn. A vessel in which liquor or juice is clari- 
fied; sfec. a large metallic pan or cauldron used in 
the clarification of sugar. 

2822 Burrowes Cyc, X. 286/2 Clarifiers are sometimes seen 
of one thousand gallons cach. x8s0 Nat. Encycl, Xi. ~ Soafs 
‘The cane-juice .. is conducted by channels from the | to 
large flat-bottomed coppers or open pans called clarifiers. 

Clarify (kle'rifai), 7 Also: 4-5 clare-, 
§ clery-, 5-6 clary-. [a. OF. clrifier (12th c.), 
clarefier, clerefier (the last two partially popular- 
ized), ad. late L, clarificdve to make clear, f. clarus 
clear + sficdve: see -FY.] To make clear, to clear. 

+1. trans. To free from darkness or gloom ; to 
light up, illumine ; to brighten. Ods. 

1398 TrevisA Barth, De P. R. xvi. xx. (Tollem. MS.), 
Pouder perof confecte in hony carelrh and hy3tep pe face 
[ed. 7495 claryfyeth and maketh face fayr]. ida ag 
Lync. Bochas (1554', As Phebus ..the day doth clarefie. 
2583 Sranynurst Aeucis wv. (Arb.) 94 Phoebus dyd clarifye 
brightlye Thee world with luster. x97 Greens Alphonsus 
(1862) 234 Thou second sun. .Dost clarify each corner of the 
earth. 1696 Winston Zhe. arth tv. (x722) 332 The Light 
had been. . Clarifying this dark and thick Atmosphere for 
more than five compleat Years, : 

b. fg. To make clear (an obscure subject). 

31823 Monthly Rev.C. 529 The subject is so little exhausted, 
and the learning of M, Champollion is so well adapted to 
clarify its obscurity, that, etc. co Mvenrs Cath. Th. 111. 
§ 13. so It cannot but greatly simplify and clarify the sub. 
ject. 1865 Mitt Hamilton's Philos.522 Mathematical and 
scientific studies, which his subsequent metaphysical pur- 
suits enabled him. .to clarify and reduce to principles, 

+ 2. fig. To make illustrious or glorious; to exalt, 
glorify. [Chiefly repr. clarificére of the Vulgate. 
. 41340 Hamrore Psalter xix. 1 Day of anguys in the 
whitke bou sayd fadere clarifie bi sun. 1382 Wycuir John 
xii.27-8 Fadir, clarifie thi name... I haue clarified, and eft 
I schal clarifie,« — 1 Lsdras viii, 25 Blessid be the Lord 
Gad of oure fadris, that 3«f this wil in to the herte of the 
king, to clarifien his hous, that is in Jerusalem. 148 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 27/2 Whan heat cryst was baptyse 
and also whan he was clarefyed. 1649 Jer. Tayton GA 
ELxemp.t. viii. 113 I¢ was necessary his person should be.. 
so clarified by great concurrencies..as might gain credit to 


the testimony he was to give. . 

3: To make pure and clear, or clean (physically, 
pes morally); to free from all impurities; to 
clear, 5 

1430 Hyuns Virg. (1867) 40 It-clarifieb pi soule. 148: 
Caxtoe ld, Leg. €. 08 4 I praye Pd i the.. tig 
cious blood that I haue taken..wyl in’ suche manere 
clarefye that none ordure or fylthe. .may remayne or abyde 
wythin me. 2537 Exyor Gov, 1. i.(1883) 1. 6 ‘The fire, whiche 
is most pure of elementes .. doth clarifie the other inferiour 
elementes, , 2389 Nasue Anat, Absurditic 13 The water is 
cleane, and of nature fitte to clarifie euerie part of the body. 
1632 Persuasive to Compliance 37 If the possession of the 
Crowne... expunge the grossest yet found im any that 
wore {t; may it not as well clarific a republick from any 
imputation 7. 3683.Perrus /leta Afin, 1, (1686) 162 It [nitre} 
-is first to be clarified.and purified from its salt. 1793 
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Woxcott (P, Pindar) £4. Pope Wks. 1812 LIT, 206 Heaven 
wants not fire to clarify the dead, ae oe 

'D. spec. To make clear and pure (a liquid or 
liquefied substance); to render pellucid ; to free 
from all impurities or extraneous matters held in 
suspension ; to defecate or fine. Also fig. 

£7430 sth C. Cookery Bhs. 35 ‘Vake fayre Honey, and 
clarifi yton be fyre tylle it wexe hard. 160x Hottanp Puiny 
I. 433 Poured out of one vessell into another, and so by ‘ 
setling clarified from the grounds. 1642 Futter Holy & 
Prof, St, W xviii. 116 Their Yeomen are excluded from 
ever rising higher to clarifie their bloode. 1664 Power, 
Exp. Philos. s. 74 Tincture of Brasil wood..in luke-warm 
water, fikter it, and clarifieit. 1722 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 
I. 141 Strain, clarifie with the White of an Egg, and 
thicken. 1769 Murs. Rarratp Esg. Housekpr. (1778) 49 
\To clarify butter. 31843 J. A. Smita Product. Farming 
(ed. 2) 35 A substitute for the white of eggs in clarifying 
the juice of the sugar-cane. : hee 

e. To clear {the air or atmosphere); to free 
from mists and vapours. Also fe: and éransf. 

16z0 Venner Via Recta Introd. 5 The sunne .. doth ex- 

cellently clarifie, and purge the aire of them. 1876 Gro. 
Euor Dax, Der.vim. Iii. 532 The occasional rare sound of - 
hoofs and wheels seeming to clarify the succeeding silence. 
1879 MeCartuy Own Times I. 16 The country was in 
general disposed to think that the accession of a woman to - 
the throne would somewhat clarifyand purify the atmosphere 
of the Court. 1884 Chr. World to Apr. 268/5 Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech..and the decisive vote that followed, have 
wonderfully clarified the political atmosphere. _ 

a. fig. To clear (the mind, etc.) from ignorance, 
misconception, or error; to rectify. 

3642 Fuuuzr Holy § Prof: St. 100 (1.) Many boys are 
muddy-headed, till they be clarified with age. 169 Evetys: 
Afem. (1857) IIL. 108 Hope that God. .will at last compas- 
sionate our infirmities, clarify our judgments. 1776 Jounson 
in Boswell Apr. 26 He never clarified his notions, by filtrat- 
ing them through other minds. 185: Rosertson Seri. 
Ser. 11. viii. (2864) 109 A pure life will clarify the intellect. 
3869 Lecny Zurop. Mor. I. ii. 342 By these means he en- 
deavoured to clarify the popular creed. 

4, To make clear (the sight, eyes, or mental 
vision) ; to clear (the voice, etc.). 

¢1525 SKELTON Bk. 3 Foles 27 Claryfye here your syghte. 
567 Marcet Gr. Forest 12 To clarifie y* voicc, and to 
helpe them that be hoarse. 1585 Luorn Jreas. Health 
Cviij, Oyle of Cartamus: .of sisami, do clarifie the voice. 
2631 Quartes Div. Poems, Samson (1717) 275 Lord, clarifie 
mine eyes, that I may know Things that are good,’ 1853 
Ropertson Lect, (1858) 208 A man’s eyes. .clarified by the 
power which enables him to look beyond the visible, 

+5. To set forth clearly, declare, Obs. 

o1420 Chron, Vilod. 617 To claryfy pe powere of Goddus 
my3t. ade = Towneley Myst.67 A word to you I wold 
cleryfy. {6id. 300 From heven tille erthe thou me sent Thi 
name to preche and y. 

6. intr. (for vefl.) To be made or become clear; 
to clear, in various senses. 

199 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk, cE agit 158/t Let this 
stande a whole night because it might settle, and clarify. 
2625 Bacon £ss., Friendship (Arb.) 175 His Wits and Vnder- 
standing doe clarific and breake vp, in. .discoursing with 
Another. 1753 Hanway 7yav. (1762) I, 1, Mii, 265 Springs 
of hot water .. very thick .. but it soon clarifies. 1838 ‘I. 
Tuomson Chen, Org. Bodies 626 The heat_is then with- 
drawn, and the Fiquid left to clarify. ‘1870 LoweLt bien 
IPind. (1886) 142 Emerson .. has clarified steadily tow: 
perfection of style. . 


Clarifying (klerifsijin), vd/. sd. [f. prec. + 
-Incl] The action of prec. vb.; clarification. 

¢1460 J. Russet, Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk, (1868) 205 
Hony aftur claryfiynge. 1677 Gari Crt, Gentiles I. iv. 
Prol. 3 The clarifying and rectifying of the mind is its prin- 
cipal end. x725 Brapnzy Sam, Dict. sive Pears, The 
Clarifying of the Sugar Lee f also be dispensed with. 285 
Carpenter J/an. Phys. (ed. 2) S07 [The] cascine,.may be 
separated by keeping the butter melted at a temperature of 
180°, when the cascine will fall to the bottom, Icaving the 
butter pure and much Iss liable to change}; an operation 
which is commonly known as the clarifying of butter. 


Clarifying (kle'rifsijin), A/a [fas prec. 
+-1na2.] That clarifies or makes clear. : 
x630 J. ‘Tavton (Water P.) Clean Linen Ded, Wks 1 
164 ‘Ihe Most Mondifying, Clarifying, Purifying and Re- 
purifying, Cleanser..of polluted Linnen, 1668 Hows Bless, 
Righteous (2825) 162 The clarifying sights of God. z 
+Claxigate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. elarigare, 
{. elarus clear; lit. ‘to set forth clearly, declare ' 
ceremoniously’: cf. fumigate, navigate, and sec 
-ATE3,] (See quot.) : 
x6or Hottann Pliny I, xxu, ii, rg They ., sent -their 
heraulds to the enemies of the people of Rome for to clari- 
gat, that is to sny, to summone them with a lowd voice for 
to make restitution of that which they deteined of theirs. 
7Cl ation, Obs. rare. [ad. L. clivigition- | 
em, {. clarigdre.] The solemn demand for redress, 
prior to declaration of war, by the ancient Roman 
143z-so tr, Higiden (1869) I, 243 To expresse with a clere 
voice the causes ‘of batelie, and suche‘an expression was 
callede a clarigacion.” 2656 Biouxt, Glossogr., Clarigation, 
aclearing, a proclaiming or denouncing war, 1864 WilewEut. 
te. Grotius Belli ac P. U1. 63 This demand was called 
clarigation.. , pe 
+Clarigold. Ols. rare, , Also 6 clarigol. 
[Perverted form of Cuantcnorp; cf. claricall, 
claricoes, there mentioned.] iets, 
1. A stringed musical instrument, 2 CLAaRICHORD. 
xgs8 IVill of F. Hide Somerset ad I geve and bequeathe 
unto Margery Weekes. .my Clarygoldes. 1s92 Dr. Haustus 


CLARINE. ° 


in Thoms Prose Rone. (1858) III. x78 Organs, clarigolds, 
lutes, viols..and all manner of other instruments. 2 

2. A constable: ‘perhaps because their whips 
were ‘‘ stringed instruments ”’ (W. D. Macray, ed. 
Ret, Pari.) , 

1597 ist Pt. Return Parnass. w. i. 1269,.1 bespoke you a 
pasport, least the clarigols att some towns ende catche 
you. Jéid. v. ii. 1544 Let us loiter noe longer, leaste the 
clarigoles catche DS. : . eh 
-+Glaine. Obs. [The corresp. F. clarive is 
given only in sense of a bell for the necks of cows, 
sheep, etc. But OF “had claraii, clarda, in sense 
of both .clazron, and ‘clarine; cf. It. chéarina 
clarion.] By-form of Clarion. 

, 63440 Promp, Parv. 80_Clarine, trumpett [x499 claryon 
trumpe], Zitzrs, sistvui.. 1620 SHELTON Quix, LV. xx. 163° 
‘Within the Clarines, Hautboys and Trumpets sounded. 

Clarinet (klerinet,:-ne't). [a. F. clarvinette, 
dim of clavine.]- ¢ + 

1. A wooden single-reed instrument with a com- 
pass of about three octaves and a half, having a 
cylindrical tube with bell-shaped orifice, and played 
by means of holes and keys. Bass Clarinet: 2 
similar instrument sounding an octave lower. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. IT, 509 French horns and clari- 
nets, 1849 Mrs, Somenvitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xvii. 159 
Through the aperture called a reed, with a flexible tongue, 
as in-the clarinet. 388r Broapnouse fas, Acoust. 231 
The Clarinet is..said to have been invented in 1690 at 
Nuremberg. . 

2. An organ-stop of a quality of tone like that 
of this instrument; = CREMONA. 

x876 Hires Catech, Organ x. (1878) 72 Clarinet..an 8 feet 
Manual [organ] stop, striking reed. 

Clarinettist (kherinetist). [a.F. clarinettiste.] 
A-player on the clarinet. 

1864 Daily Tel, 12 Aug., The adagio from the clarinet 
concerto. .written for Stadler, a celebrated Viennese clarinet- 
tist, x87r Graeme Beethoven vi. 117 The clarinettist made 
by mistake a repetition of eight bars. 

|| Clarino (klarino). [It. cZartizo.]. ACuarion; 
also the organ-stop so called. 

Clarion (klerion), sd. Forms: 4 claryoun(e, 
-ounn(e, clarioune, 4-5 -oun, 5 -onne, clary- 
owne, §-6 claryon, 4- clarion. [a. OF. claron, 
cleron, clairon ; in med.L. clarion-em, clivin-em, 
f. clarus clear. Italian_has in same sense ¢/avizto, 
chiarina: cf. CLaRINE.] : 

1. A shrill-sounding trampet with a narrow tube, 
formerly much used as a signal in war. (Now 
chiefly poetical, or in historical narrative.) 

e132g {see 5a.] ©1384 Cuaucer A. Fame mt. 130 Blody 
soun In trumpe, beme and clarioun, ¢1386 — Knits T. 1653 
Pypes, trompes, hakerers, Clariounes That in the bataille 
blowen blody sounes. 1388 Wyciir Yer, iv. ax. 1478 
Caxton Jason 89 Trompettes, claryons, tabours and other 

instruments. xg09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvi. xxiii, Many 
a clarion Began to blowe. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Clarion, 
a. kind of small straight mouthed, and shrill sounding 
Trumpet. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 532 The warlike sound Of 
Trumpets loud and Clarions. 41763 Suenstone Ws, (1764) 
I. 22 Fame, her clarion pendent at her side. x87x Pat- 
crave Lyx. Poems 138 Silver clarions menacing loudly. 

Jig. 1867 Emerson Afay-Day, §c. Wks. (Bohn) ITT. 477 
Byron's clarion of disdain. 

2. Her, A bearing shaped somewhat like a 


clarion. aa 
1727 Bravtry Jam, Dict. s.v. Clarion, Guillim takes 
these Clarions to be a Kind of old-fashion Trumpet; but 
others think they rather represent the Rudder of a Ship, or, 
as some say, the Rest fora Lance. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
(1787) 187 Ruby, three Clarions ‘Topaz. 
3. poet. The sound of a trumpet; any similar 
rousing sound, as the crowing of a cock. 
x067 Mitton P, Z.'vit. 443 The crested Cock whose clarion 
sounds The silent hours. 1728 Pore Duuc. u. 226 The loud 
clarion of the braying Ass. 1730 Gray Zlegy v, The cock's 
shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 2776 Micke tr. Camoens’ 
Lustad 76 The trump and fyfe’s shrill clarion far around 
The glorious music of the fight resound, 18s8 Loner. 
Poets, Daybreak, O Chanticleer, Your Clarion blow; the 
day is near, 1878 E, Jenxins Haverholme 7 That to which 
for long humane and Christian people had shut their ears.. 
sounded forth with an irrepressible clarion, =~ - 

4. A four-feet organ-stop of quality of tone 
similar to that of the clarion. : 

¢ 676 Organ Spectf in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 593/: Great 
Organ. 12 stops...12. Clarion. 1722-4 [éid. II. '596/2 Choir 
Organ .. Clarion, from Great Organ, by communication. ° 
1876. Hines Catech, Organ x, (1878) 72 Clarion, Clarin, 
Clarino, a Reed-stop similar to the Trumpet, but of.4 feet, 
both on the Manual and Pedal [of the organ). ; 

5. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to a clarion. 

o3328 2, E. Allit, P, B, 1216 Loude alarom vpon launde 
lulted was penne. .Cler claryoun crak cryed on-lofte. 18xx 
Scotr D. Roderick lxii, Fame, with clarion blast and wings 

- Unfurled. awakes an injured World. 1838 Marc. Futter 
Ning Toth C. (1862)-358' Like the clarion-cail On battle- 
ie 


.b. Sounding like the’ clarion, loud and clear, . 
184. Loner, Excelsior iv, Loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 188 Greener Gunnery 37x The Whitworth 
rifle .. was introduced to the world with a clarion flourish - 
from the Times, 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. 27 In the 
quaint lines of Cowper, or the clarion couplets of Pope. 
Clarion (klerrien), v. rare. [f. Cuanton sd.]- 
1. ints: To blow the clarion ;.to- give forth 2 
clarion sound. Hence Clavrioning vé/. sb. | 
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2384 Cuaucen H. Fame m1. 152 In fight and blode-shed- 
ing {v2 -ynges] Is used gladly clarioning [v.7. -ynges}. 
2886 Burton Arad, Nes. (abr. ed.) I. x9 Thou clappest thy 
wings and clarionest thy loudest. 

2. trans. To herald with clarion’s sound. 

x40 R, Horne Gregory VIL, 1. ii. (ed. 2) 15 Ere one festive 
day Our advent clarion. 

+Cla‘rioner,. OJs. Also 5 clarenere, 6 
clarionar. [f. Cuanton sd. + -En1.] One who 
blows a clarion ; a trumpeter. ; 

7430 Lyng, Chron. Troy 1. v, The noise .. Of trumpeters 
and eke of Clarioneres. 62440 Promp. Parv. 80 Claryowre 
or clarenere [1499 clarionere], di#zcer. 1523 Sxeuton Gard. 
Laurel 233 Let see where is your clarionar. 

Clarionet (kle-ridnet), -e-t. (dim. of Cuarton, 
cf. Clarinet: see -nT.] 

1, =CLARINET 1. 

1784 Cowrer Task 11. 260 Breathe soft Ye clarionets, and 
softer still ye flutes. 1820 Keats Zve St. Agues xxix, The 
kettle-drum and far-heard clarionet. 1842 Mrs. CartyLe 
Lett. 1, 164 There arose..a shrill clear sound .. the strange 
instrument was ‘a clarionet’. 

b. jig. A sound like that of the instrument. 

1831 T. Peacock Crotchet Castle xviii. (1887) 19t A melli- 
fluous concert of noses, from the clarionet of the waiting- 
boy..to the double bass of the Reverend Doctor. 1867 
Emerson Alay-Day, etc. Wks, (Bohn) ITI, 406 Was it a 
squirrel’s pettish bark, Or clarionet of joy? 

ce, A player on the clarionet. 

3876 Ourpa Afoths II, 121, I was fourth clarionet at the 
oO a Comique. 

2. =CLARINET 2. 

1880 Grove Dict. Mus. s. v. Krummhorn, Cromome, 
Cremona, Clarionet .. various names given to an Organ 
Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 

Hence Clarione‘tist, -ettist [see -1sT], a player 
on the clarionet. 

x86g tr. Spohr's Autobiog. 68 The third Count assisted 
as Clarionetist in the orchestra. 

Cla'rionist. Ods. vare. =CLARIONER. 

1887 Payne. Barclay’s Fugurih 106 Marius commaunded 
sodenly al hys trumpets, clarionistes with other minstrels 
to sound their instruments as shirle as they could. 

Clarioun(e, obs. forms of CLaRton. ce 

Clarishoe, var. of ChamRscuacn. 

Clarisimbal, -symbal, var. ff. CLARICYBIBAL. 

+ Clari‘sonant, 2. Ols—° [f. L. clar-us clear 
+ sonant-eut pounding = next. 

: =ip6 Biount Glossog’., Clarissonant [168x -sonent]. 1692 
in Couzs. F % 

Clarisonous (klarisdnas), a. rare. [ad. L. 
clarisonus clear-sounding, f. cldrus clear + -sonus 
sounding.] Clear-sounding, shrill. 

173x-x800 in Battey, x 14 in Asn; and in mod. Dicts. 

|| Clari‘ssimo. 0 . [It. superlative of claro 
clear, “illustrious :—L. clarissimes ‘most illus- 
trious,’ a title of honour.) A Venetian grandee; 
a magnifico, a magnate. 

160g B. Jonson Volfone v. ii, But your Clarissimo, old 
Round-back, he Will crump you, like a Hog-louse, with 
the touch. x6xx Coryat Crudities 246 About them sit the 
Clarissimoes of Venice. 1630 J. ‘T'ayior (Water P.) Wés., 
None but sparkes, rich heires, clarissimoes and magnificoes, 


would goe to the cost of it. 

Clarite (kléorait). Miz. [Named 1874 from 
Clara Mine, Baden, where found: see -ITE.] A 
sulph-arsenide of copper, closely akin to Enargite. 

1875 in Dana, 1879 Watts Dict. Chem, 37d Supp. 1. 519 
Clarite .. is monoclinic (enargite is rhombic) .. colour dark 
lead-grey. Streak pure black. 

+ Claritude. Ods. [ad. L. claritido clearness, 
f. clar-us clear: see -TUDE.] Clearness, brightness. 

1560 Rotianp Crt. Venus 11. 699 On the first reill was 
keruit Claritude. x1g99 A. M, tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Phy- 
sicke 58/2 Annoyncte therwith the Eyes, and they will 
continue their claritude aslong as you live. @ x670 Hacker 
Cent. Seri, (1675) 420 It was not .. so complete a claritude 
as will adorn the Lamb of God hereafter. 

b. coer. (with 27.) A thing of brightness. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche vu. lvii, (T.), Those claritudes 
which gild the skies. /d2d. vit, clxvi. (R.), Mirrors of 
purer claritudes than move About the silver heav'’ns. 


Clarity (kleriti). Forms: 4-5 clarte, cla- 
rete, clarite, 5 claretee, 6-7 claritie, 6-clarity. 
[Originally ME. clarté, a. OF. clarté:—L. elari- 
tai-ent clearness, f. clar-zes clear. This early form 
has been changed in two directions: first by as- 
similation to clere, cleer, CLEAR, it became clerté, 
cleerte, CLERETE (cf. sztvety), which became obs. 
in 16th c.; secondly under influence of the Lat. 
original, it became clarité,. claritie, clarity (cf. 


purity, security, etc.); this became almost obs. 
~by T7o0o, but has been revived by many modern 


writers, and is now frequent in sense 4.] 

1. Brightness, lustre, brilliancy, splendour. Ods. 
(An exceedingly common sense in 17th c.) 

¢x400 Maunpev. xxii. 239 A charboncle.. that in the 
nyght 3eveth..gret clarte and schynyn: 1473 Caxton 
Fason 85 As ‘light as it had ben daye by the clarte and 

Jendour of torches. 1609 Bratz (Douay) /sa. xxx. contit., 

This claritie of sunne and moone, ‘627 FertHam Resolves 
11, xxvi. Wks. (1677) ‘273 The’ light and ‘clarity of, the en- 
livening Sun. x691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 177 The Angel- 
ical Clarity and Divine Temper of our Resurrection Body. 
‘+b. with g/. Obs. . iy 


1652 Bentowes Theoph. v. lvii, Sols radiant fulgence in 


meridian skies Seem’d shade unto those Clarities. 


CLARY, 


te. fig. ‘Light’. Obs. 
, 1657 Jer. Taytor Meas. Friendship (1678) 18 Friendship 
is. .the Counsellor of our doubts, the Clarity of our minds. 
+2. Glory, divine lustre. Ods. 

©3340 Cursor IM, 29554 (Cott. Galba), Till his clarete he 
vs ken, thurgh prayers of his moder. ¢1380 WyctiF Sed. 
Tks. I. 405 ¥ wole pat bei be pere pat ¥ am, pat pei see my 
clarite which bou hast 30vun me. 1549 Br. Hoorer Dec/. 
ro Commandm. vii. Wks. (1843-52) 344 The clarity and 
brightness of the Son of Man coming to judgment. 1675 
Tranerne Chr. £thics xxvi. 411 The further regions of 
clarity and glory. 

+8. lustrious quality ; lustre of renown. Ods. 

1616 Buxtoxar, Claritic, Noblenesse. 1679 Howzes 
Behemoth (1840) 242 Obscure men that could receive no 
clarity but from the flame of the state. 

4. Clearness: in various current uses; e.g. of 
colour, sky, atmosphere, sight, intellect, judgement, 
conscience, style. 

1616 Buxronar, Clavitie, cleerenesse. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, ZA, 1 Weakly deluded in the clarity of 
their understanding. x650 H. Brooxe Conserv. Health 57 
Clarity ofthe Aire, 1652 Fuster 4d¢¢ Redivy Abbot (1867) 
II. 304 Illustrated by the nitour and clarity of a perspicu- 
ous style. 1687 ‘lomLinson Rezon's Disp. 736 It augments 
the clarity of the eye. 1697 Verdicts Fire. § Homer 
vi. 24 Clarty being the first Vertue of Eloquence .. good 
Sense requires that we think always clearly. 1719 Hauxs- 
Bee Phys.-Mech, Exp. v. (ed. 2) 171 The uniform Clarity 
and Perspicuity of the Figure, 1859 Sara Zw, round Clock 
(1861) 99 You marvelat the force, the clarity, the perspicuity 
of the grand old man. 2869 Browninc Ring § Bh. x. 1646 
‘The very clarity of heaven. x187r R. Exuis Catudlus txix. 
4 Acherish’d gem’s clarity. 

Clark, -ly, ctc., obs. ff. CLERK, etc. 

+ Claro obscuro. Ols. [A Latinized spelling 
of It. chdaroscuro; cf. F. clair obseur, and CLEAR- 
OBSCURE.} = CHIAROSCURO. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 5 The Clave Obscuro is the 
art of distributing lights and shadows advantageously. 1738 
[G. Surtn] Curious Relations U1. v. 27 There appears no 
Clara Obscure, or Light and Shadow. 1999 G. Smit 
Laboratory U1. 63 The focal colour, and the claro-abscuro, 

+ Clarous, a. Ods. rare. Also clareous, [f. 
L. cl@r-us + -008.] Illustrious. 

1630 J. Westcorr Devon, (1845) 194 The long living name 
and clareous progeny of Esse. [Elsewhere spelt ¢/a7ozs.] 

Clarre, ~y, Clarrett, obs. ff. Chany, CLARE?. 

Clarshech, -schaar, vars. of CLAIRSCHACH, -ER. 

Clart (kliit), sd. Sc. and north. dial, Also 
clairt, clort, [See next.] Sticky or claggy dirt, 
mud, filth; (with /.), a daub of sticky dirt. 

1808 Jameson, Claixt, Clart, a quantity of any dirly or 
defiling substance, Carts, dirt, mire, anything that defiles, 
1847-78 HaLuiwete [Locality not assigned), A flake of 
snow, when it is large and sticks to the clothes, is called a 
clart. 1863 Tyneside Songs 85 Weel supplied wi’ Newcastle 
amonishen—clarts, 1876 IVhithy Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clart, 
a smear of dirt. 1877 E. Pracock MW. W. Line, Gloss., 
Clart, sticky dirt. 1877 /Tolderness Gloss., Clart, stickiness. 

b. A dirty person (Sc.); a ‘cheap and nasty’ 
thing; hypocritical talk or flattery (worth. Eng.). 

1808 Jamieson, Cleirt, a woman who is habitually and 
extremely dirty. 1876 A/7d-YVorksh, Gloss. (E. D. 8.) Clart, 
aworthless article or person, 1877 E, Peacock MW, HW. Line. 
Gloss., Clart, silly or exaggerated talk, flattery. 

Clart (klizt), v. saws. Now Se. and north. 
dial. [Of this and the related words, clart sb., 
clarty, the origin is unknown: it must have been 
long in spoken use, for the compound vb. beclart 
occurs in 13th c.] : 

1. ¢vans. To smear or daub with dirt, bedirty. 

{c1230 Wohunge in Colt. Hout, 279 Pat_spatel bat swa 
biclarted ti leor.] 1808 Mrs. E. Hamiron Cott. Glenburnie 
x8z (Jam.) If it's but a wee clarted, there’s no sae mickle ill 
done, 2830 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Clart, to dawb with 
syrup, juice of fruit, or the like, 1876 Mrd-Vorksh. Gloss., 
Clart, to smear. 5 
+2. && To cause to stick, to plaster o7 or zpor. 
1682 GLANVILL Sadducisieus 177 No other Contradictions 
or Repugnancies on this our Notion..than what the minds 
of our Adversaries, polluted with the impure dregs of 
Imagination..do foully and slovenly clart upon it. 1682 
H. More Aznot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 226 Mr. Baxter fancies 
God may clart on Life the specifick Form of Spirit. 1683 
— Annot. Bp. Rust's Disc. Truth 237 Three essences clarted 
upon some fourth essence, or glewed together one to another. 

Clarte, obs. form of CuaRiry. ; 

Clarty (kliuti), a Sc. and worth. dial. [f. 
Cant sh, or ?v. + -¥1.] Besmeared with sticky 
dirt; of the nature of sticky dirt, dirty, nasty. 

1886, Maittanp Poents in Pinkerton Sc. Poems (1786) 
185 (Jam.) Thay man be buskit up lyk brydis.. With clarty 
silk about thair taillis._ a x693 Urounarr Rabelais 1. xxviii. 
236 Clarty cod. 1789 Burns Lines on Appoint. to Excise, 
Och, hon! the day! That clarty barm should stain my 
laurels, 1826 Scorr Avzig. xxvi, Their old sluttish pro- 
verb, ‘The clartier the cosier.’ 1845 Whitehall x\v. 317 
‘Kneel yourself, if you want clarty hose,’ replied Joyce. ~* 

b. Sticky, viscous or unctuous. worth. Hag. 
x83 Ropinson I//ithy Gloss. Clarty, unctuous as honey, 
smeary, 1876 — (E. D. S.), Clarty-dall, treacle- or sugar- 
ball. ‘3877 4. W7. Lincolw, Gloss., Clarty, dirty, sticky. 
@. in various ¢rars/. and fig. senses. ee 

3686 G. Stuarr Yoco-ser. Disc. 47. Other clarty tricks he 
played. 2876 IVhitby Gloss., Clarty, mean, or of little con- 
sequence. Clarty bills, petty amounts, 1883 Good Cheer 3 
One of the elartiest storms I ever was in. : 

+ Clary, 501 Obs. Forms: 3-6 clare, 4 
elarree, clerrey, clerre, 4-6 clarre, clarry, § 
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clareye, clerye, 5-6 clarey, 6 clarie, 7. claree, 
6- clary. (ME. claré, a. OF. claré:—L. type 
claratum (see Du Cange), 2 ppl. form, lit. ‘ that 
which is cleared or clarified’.: Claretunt also 
occurs in later med.L. (f. Fr.), whence Cuarer sb 
in the same sense.]' 

A sweet liquor consisting of 4 mixture of wine, 
clarified honey, and various spices, as pepper and 
ginger. Also (rarely) clary witte. a 

Gee Recife ‘To ¢ clarre’ from Sloane MS. 2584 
If. 173, quoted in Promp. Parv. 79; also in Housch, Ord. 
473- App. only a historical term since the r6thc.) i 

cx300 Afavelok 1728 Pyment to drinke, and god clare, 
Win hwit and red, ful god plente, ¢zg00 K. 4dis, 7582 
Wyn and pyment gan they schenche And wyne clarré and 
wyne greek, ¢1374 Cuaucer Former Age 16 No man 
yit in the morter spices grond To clarre ne to sawse of 

alentyne, ¢1386 — Kuts, 7. 613. 03430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb) xs78 A cup of gold befor hir stoode Ful of clarre 
wyne ful goode. cxqsgo Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
573 Claretum, clareye, 1830 Patscr. 205/2 Clarry wyne, 
eleré. 159% Percyvat, Sp. Dict., Clarea, clarie, drinke 
of hony and wine, szedsum. 1654 Gayton Fest. Notes w. 
ix. 233 A lusty dish of egsand Clar-ce, 2672 Marvet. Neh, 
shag 1, 203 Bishop Bonner lov'd it like Clary and Eggs, 
rgoo Congreve Way of World w. v, The most noble 
spirit of clary. 2829 Sourney Siy 7. More (1831) II. 286 
Almost as obsolete as metheglin, hippocras, clary or morat ! 

Clary (kléo'ri), sb.2 Forms : (1 slarie, slareze), 
6 clarey, -rye, -rry, 6-7 clare, clarie, cleare- 
(cleere-) -eie, -eye, 5- clary. [In OE. s/arie, 
slarege ; in 16th c. claré, clarie, evidently represent- 
ing the med.L. sc/arvea, in mod.F. sc/arée, though 
the loss of s is not actually explained. Sc/area 
occurs in Matthioli, and Turner (1848); Lobel 


(1576) has ‘ searlea, Ger. scharlach, Belg. scarleye, . 


It. sczaria (Florio has schiarea], Angl. clarye’; 
Pritzel and Jensen, Deutschen Volksnamen Lflanz. 
359, give OHG. scaraleéa, later scarleia, scharleya, 
scarleye; Gerard has scarlea, sclarea ; scariola is 
also given by some as a med.L. synonym, and has 
been snggested as the original form of the word. 
But the evidence of the OF. vocabulary and Leech- 
doms supports the antiquity of sc/area, without 
throwing any light upon its origin or history. In 
the 16th c, clarey was solved by the apothecaries 
into clair-ye, clear-eye, translated Oczlus christi, 
Godes-cie, and See-bright, and eye-salves made of 
it ig on the strength of this supposed deriva- 
tion. 
‘1. A labiate plant, Sa/uia Sclarea, a native of the 
south of Europe, Syria, etc., cultivated in English 
gardens as a pot-herb. Also, with qualifications, 
the name of other species of Salvia, as Horminum 
Clary (S. Horminunt), Meadow Clary (S. praten- 
sis), Vervain or Wild Clary (S. Verbenaca);: the 
last two are British plants, and one of them may 
be the plant of the OE. quotations. 

¢x000 Sax, Leechd. 11, 58 Eft genim wib hwostan. .slarian 
godne dxl. arroo O.£, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 32 Sefa- 
regia, Sesse 7485 Dighy Myst. ss) mt. a Clary, 
peppur long, with granorum paradysy. 'URNER 
P ietins Ss. iy Orminum, A torils arbitror Riise Clare aut 
wylde clare. 1548 — Nawes Herbes, Orminni is called 
in english Clarie, in duche Scharlach..some cal thys herbe 
sclaream, 1878 Lyre Dodoens u. xxix. 253 Clarie is now 
called .. in English Clarye, or Cleare-eye, quasi dicas ocu- 
lum _clarificans. 1601 Cuesren Love's Mart, xiii. (1878) 
83 To proceed, heres Clary or Cleare-cie. 1637 W. Cotes 
Adam in Eden xxiii. 47 Another Plant, whose name doth 
demonstrate, that. it is for the Eyes is, Clary, quasi 
Clear Eye, because the Seed put into the Eyes, doth clear 
them .. The wild sort is known by the name of Oculus 
Christi, «1639 CrEvELAND Agaizst Ale iv, May he that 
brews thee wear a Nose Richer than .. The Sattin Clerry 
or the Velvet Rose. 1736 Yarven Poet. ks. (1833) 66 And 
clary steep in bowls of mellow wine. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau’s Bot. xii. 126 Wild Clary has the leaves serrate. 1996 

Marsuan Garilex xiv. (1813) 265 Clary. .is used also in 
soups, and is very odorous. x86x Miss Pratt Flower, Pl. 
IV. 147 Meadow Sage or Clary. .has wrinkled leaves, and 
large purple flowers, =. 

b. Appliéd to other -plants, app. because they 
were considered good for the eyes, e. g. Celandine 
Sco pabiengy majts), and species of Vennel. 

sjo Levins Mauzp. 103 Clarye herb, heraclia. 1680 
Hottysanp Treas. fr. Tong, Chelidoine ou estlere, an 
herbe called Clarie. - : J 

2. attrib. and. Comb.,.as clary-flower, -friiter, 
-leaf, etc.; clary-water, -wine, a: sweet cordial 
or medicinal drink made from clary-flowers 


27gt Cuamners Cycd. s. v.. Water, Clary-Water is com-. 
posed of brandy, sugar, clary-flowers, and cinnamon, .with'- 


ag. Housekpr. (1778) 161 To make Clary Fritters, 1858 
LuGHES Scouring White Horse 20 Bottles of home-made 
wine, clary, and raisin, 1862 Detamer Aztech. Gard. 125 
Clary wine, made from the flowers, was the favourite mode 
of administering it, ee Hoyts 


+ Clary, v. Ots. [app. f. Carton, or the early 
Canine, but.the form is abnormal ; no correspond- 
ing word appears in F. or-Romanic.] To clarion.’ 

61440 Promp. Parv, 79 Claryn' wythe a claryone [z499 
glaryyo}, clango, £x475 Burlesque in Rel. Ant. 1, 86 The 
fox edylde, therto claryide the catte, xs87 Goubing tr. 


4g Utila ambergrise dissolved in it, -1759 Mrs.‘ RAFFALD 
H 
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ae a The crane. ant goeth before » if aught 
to bea gives warning thereof by clarying. 

Claryfie, Claryon: see Crant-, . 

+ Claryour, -owre. Oés. [f. prec. + -our.] 
A clarioner. ‘ - 

& Promp. Parv, 8o [see Cranioner}. - 

lash (kif), sb. , Also 6 clasche, classhe. 
[This and the associated verb are first found about 
1500, and appear to be onomatopeeic; arising, 
in the main, from instinctive association with 
classes of xisting echoic words. The initial 
element is that of clap, clack, etc.; the final that 
of dash, splash, smash, swash, etc., or perhaps a 
direct imitation of the element of sound common 
to these. Clash thus suggests an action produced 
in the same way as a clap or clack, which, instead 
of abruptly ending like these, is broken down as 
it were into, and results in, 2 mingled mass of 
smashing or rustling sounds. A parallel relation 
exists in crack, crash, perh. in suiack, smash, and 
in the dial. swack, swash; cf. also dash, blash, 
brash, as instances of words having a kindred 
element of form and signification. There is no 
phonetic relation between clack and clash; i.e. no 
way by which -ask could have been developed 
(in English) out of -ack by the mere operation 
of phonetic processes. ] 

1. The loud sound of collision made by a heavy 
stroke or blow, the first impact of which is firm and 
hard, but is followed by a confused sound of many 
looser and lighter impacts; the kind of blow or 
stroke which yields this sound. Still Se. 

1513 DouGias nes 1x. xii. 59 Sa felloun sownd or clay 
mayd this gret clasche. 2525 Lp. Berners /roiss. Il. 
clxxxvi. (R.), The heed of the speare made a great classhe 
on the bright chapewe of stele. 1747 Cottins Passions xii. 
23 In one rude clash he struck the lyre, And swept with 
hurried hand the strings. 1808-79 JAMIESON 5... ‘A clash 
on the side of the head’, a box on the ear, 1838 Scotr 
Rob Roy xxiti, Something fell with a heavy clash on the 
street before us... Conscience! if it isna the keys. 1876 
Rosinsox Adid-Yorksh. Gloss., Clash, a-heavy fall, 880 
Antrim § Down Gloss, Ciash, a slap or blow. 

b. The sound of heavy rain, or the like. 
_ 1817 Corerince Sibyl, Leaves (1862) 250 O Rain! with 
your dull two-fold sound, The clash hard by, and the 
tnurmur all round! 1820 Snetiry Mitch Atl L, The in- 
cessant hail with stony clash Ploughed up the waters, 

2. The loud but broken sound of the collision of 
weapons, the striking together of cymbals, the con- 
fused ringing of an alarum bell. (Here, a clash 
begins like a clang, but does not result like it in a 
ving. 

ag) Frercuer Maid in Mill v. ii, 1 heard no words 
between 'em, but what their wea spoke, clash and 
clatter. 2712 Steere Sfect. No. por 9 Hearing the Clash 
of Swords. 179: Cowrer {dad v. 190 Through the battle 
and the clash of 1848 Macauzay Aisi. Eng, I, 
481 The clash of cymbals, and the Neer! of drums. 2858 
Froupe Hist, Eng. Il. xiii, 123 The clash of the alarm- 
bells cams pealing far over the water. 

8. Shock of conflict, collision, hostile encounter, 
conflict. 

1646 Howett Lustra Ludovici Table, A Clash ’twixt the 


Counsel of State and the Parlement, with the Parlements | 


submission. 1658 Ussurr A. 500 Upon a second clash 
between the two brothers ., icenus won the day. 2870 
Standard 19 Dec., Great tact and a delicate temper must 
be exerted to avoid a clash with men who are at once touchy 
and 2 trifle overbeari oye . 
b. The conflict or collision .of contrary argu- 

ments or opinions, 

x78: Cowrrr Conversation 85 The clash of arguments and 
jar of words, 184x D'Israeur Amen. Lit. (2867) 694 Our 
philosopher could not sympathize with the clash of tem. 
porary passions. 1858 J. B. Norton Zofrcs 148 That 
ample discussion, which nothing but the clash and conflict 
of a variety of opinions can secure. 1879 Barinc-Goutp 
Germany II. 178 Rights .. which were in constant clash 
with the rights of the citizens, . 

4, Jig. The communication ofa sudden shock, Sr. 

1709 M. Brucr Sou? Confirm, 14 (Jam. At last they give 
him a clash of the Kirk’s craft, they cast him out of the 


synagogue, 28%4 Scotr Maw, xxxvi; ‘They tell ower a 


clash of terror and a clatter of comfort in their sermons, . 


without ony sense or life.’ 

5. A sudden and heavy fall of rain, or of any 
moist substance dashed against a body;‘a large 
quantity or mass of anything capable of being 
dashed ape Se. and: 2orth. dial. : 

1808-99 Jamieson, Clash, a heap ‘of any heterogencous 
substanced A large quantity of anything ; as ‘a clash of 
porridge’, ‘a clash o’ siller’, * the cow has gi’en a clash o° 
milk.’ 182: Gant Aan, Parish Dalmailing 12 (Jam.) Poor 
old Mr. Kilfuddy .. got such a clash of glar on the side of 
his face, that his eye was almost- extinguished, 1876 
oo Whitey Gloss. sv...‘ Clashes of rain,’ soaking 
showers, : ‘ ‘ 

8. Chatter, idle talk; the country talk ; an-item 
of gossip (generally malicious). Sc. and 2orzh. dial, 

168s G. Sinctain Sefan's Invis. World (1769) 43 Jam.) No 
more afraid to keep up the clash with him, tospeak to 
one another, 1723 Lp. Cromenty Conspiracies 88 .(Jam.) 
The calumnies die find little belief .. standing only on the 
clashes of some women, and a few seditious whisperers. 
1918 Ramsay Christ's Kirk: ut. x, Clashes, mingled aft wi’ 


““OLASH.* 


lies, 8x6 Scotr Avztig. xxix, ‘I wasin America then..and 
no in the way to hear he Founey clashes’, ‘There was 
little clash about it, man’.™ 2876 Rostwson IViithy Gloss., 

Yashes, news. ‘ What's the clashes?’ eee 

b. (see quot.) . 

3880 Axtrin: § Down Gloss., Clash, a tell-tale. Med.Se. 

An auld mischievous clash. 
ce. Comb. as clash-bag, -marhket, -piet, a tattler, 
tell-tale. Se. - é 

2828-79 Jamieson, Clash-pict, a tell-tale. 1868 G. Mac- 
DONALD ‘“R. Falconer I. x4 *Ve'll do naething o’ the kin’, 
Betty, Are ye gaein’ to turn clash-pyet at your age?" 

Clash, (klef), v.. [See Cuasn sd.] - ; 

1. intr. To make the sound of collision described 
under CLasH sé. 1. ; 

¢1g00 Cocke Lorell’s B, (1843) 13 Than men myght here 
the ores classhe, And on the water gave many a dasshe, - 
1562 Pitaker sLncid vin. Ry Togither all they rusht, and 
pluckt with ores conflicting clasht, 3667 Mr-ton #. 2. vt. 
2og Arms on Armour clashing bray’d Horrible discord. 
1995 Sourney Joan of Are v. 389 The iron storm of death 
Clash’d in the sky. 1851 Loner. Gold. Leg. Prol., Seize 
the loud, vociferous bells, and Clashing, clanging, to the 
pavement Hurl them from their windy tower! 1876 GREEN 
Stray Stud, 357 Soldiers from the castle rade clashing. 
through the nasrow streets. oA 

b. trans. with object of result. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 668 And fierce with grasped arms 
Clash’d on their sounding shields the din of war. 1856 
Mas. Browninc Aur. Leigh (1857) 192, The. mere man’s 
voice. Went sheathed in brass, and clashed on even heights 
Its phrastd thunders. 2870 Tuornaury Jour Eng, I. vii. 
148 Straightway the bells..instantly clash out a thanks. 
giving. 2892 R. Ex.is Catzllus \xitt. 18 Let a gong clash 
glad emotion. : : ao 2 

2. trans. To strike (things) together with this 
noise. + Zo clash quills: to wage a war of con- 
troversy with the pen. 

1686 Amicable Accommodation 2 Being so near of a mind, 
we have yet been so Jong clashing Quills, as Adversaries. 
2700 Drypen Palamon § Arcite mt.370 At length the nod- 
ding statue clash’d his arms, x709 Seeve Tatler No. 193 
ps, I can clash Swords when they represent a Battel. 1876 
Freeman Noro. Cong, V. xxiv. 426 The ordinary freeman 
can no donee come in person to clash his arms, and raise 
his shout of Yea, yea? or ‘Nay, nay’. 

3. zutr. To come into violent and noisy collision. 

618 [sce Crasuine Afi. a.) 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier 
(B48 35 The Corves are subject to Clash and beat against 
the Shaft sides. 1770 Gotpss. Des. Vild. 322 Tumultuous 
grandeur crowds the blazing square, The rattling chariots 
clash, the torches glare. 1826 Scorr IVoodst. ii, The 
swords clashed smartly together ., But the combat was of 
short duration. x87x Avapaster Wheel of Law 146 It 
clashed loudly against the three bowls. 

b. without the notion of noise. 

7718 Cuevne Philos. Prine. Nat, Relig. (J.), How many 
candles may send out their light, without clashing upon 
one another; which cs the smallness of the parts of 
light, 3860 ‘Tyxpau lac, Ww. § 1. 236 These two beams 
fof light} will clash and extinguish each other, 1871 — 
Fragm, Sc,(1879) I. i. 7 Two planets clash and come to rest. 

4. To come into, or engage in, conflict (7th, 
against). : ; ; 

x6zz Bacon Hen, VII (J.), Neither was there any queen- 
mother who might clash with his counsellors for authority. 
1678 Cupwortii /uced/. Syst, 892 When men had Clashed a 
good while, Doing and Suffering Injury, the Greater part 
--at length Compounded the business amongst themselves, 
x7x9 Youn Susiris wt. i, (1757) 45 When nations against 
nations clash in arms, 1820 fiistr Leet, Dram, Lit. 1 


“It is not possible that the learned professors and the rend- 


ing public should clash, : 

b. fig. To come into conflict; to conflict, be a 
variance; to interfere, be incompatible; to dis: 
agree (with), (The chief current use,) 

1646 J. Hatt Sore Vac. 98 Their thoughts running 
parallel are not like to clash. 1653 H. More Conjsect. 
Cadbal. (x713) 234 Ic does not at all clash with what we have 
already set down, 1706 Z Cravock Serum. Charity 2740) 
13 Their interests would no longer clash and interfere, 
1827 J. Powet, Devises (ed, 3) 01. oA His lordship’s state. 
ment,.may seem to clash with Lord Eldon’s, x8g3 Ronen. 
son Serm, Ser, 10. xvii, a15 It is with this intense passion 
for being that the idea of death clashes, 1863 H. Cox 
dnstit. 1 ix. 220. The power thus assumed hy the House of 
Lords clashes with the fundamental rights of, the people, 
1878 Brack Green Past. xxi. 169 Whenever her: wishes 
clashed with his. - 

5. To strike in conflict, to’ attack with clashing 
or violence. (Cf. dash.) ; 

_&, intr. with at, agatnst, into, ete, _, 


+ r650 B. Drscodlin, 4% T suppose his intent therein is .. to 
cl 


disparage it, having clash’d at it divers times in his Tract, 
2852 Tennyson Ode IWellingion vi, ax He... Against the 
myriads of Assaye Clash’d with his fiery few and won. 1878 
Farrar Silence & V. iii. 6x Nincty years after her handful 
of heroes had clashed into the countless hosts of Persia and 
routed them, i . ia 
--b. trans. . : 

x685 F. Spence House of Medicé oF Crimes..that did not 
directly clash the authority of the Holy Sec. .were neither 
call’d to account, nor punish’d; 1872 ‘lexnyson Gareth § 
Lynette f2878) 387 Till at length Sir Gareth’s brand Clash’d 
his, and brake it utterly to the hilt. : y 

6. trans.’To strike (a person, ete.) heavily with 
anything that che a clashing sound, e.g. 
with a pailful of liquid. Se. soot te 

x1g08 Dunnan’ Fiyting 232 Sum claschis the,'sum cloddis 
the on the cutis. 1807 Stace Poems .12 Some there 
war at clash’t their keytes Till they war fairly yether’d Wi’ 
drink that day. : : . 
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CLASHER. 


.7. To throw; (something) violently, so. that it 
strikes -with. a clashing sound; nearly = dash. 
Often with dows, Sc: ~ te : 
x80 A.. Scorr Poems 178 (Jam.) Heavy dashes against 
me clashes Of sleet and rain that most fiercely blow. 1807 
Stace Poents'91, At Seymie’s chafts she clash’d The whart, 
the glass at Jack she dash’d. Mod. Sc. They clashed 
pailfuls of water on the walls. . 

8. To bang, slam (2 door, etc,). Obs. exc. dial. 

. 21637 Liste tr. Heliodorus’ Hist. (N.), Then Thisbe, as 
though some man thence made a breach, Cries out, th’ 
adulter’s gone, and clasht the dore, 1825-79 Jamison, 
Clash, to bang a door or shut it with violence, ‘I clash’d 
-the dore in his face’ Roxb, 2876 Rosinson WAziby Gloss. 
(E. D, S.), CZash, to clap heavily as a banged door. . 

9. zut, To move with violence and noise. dai. 

1876 Ropinson Whithy Gloss. (E. D.S.), Clashing, said of 
the jolting of a carriage. ‘We com clashing alang’. : 

10. zntr. To talk recklessly or maliciously ; to 
gossip. Sc. . 

1697 CLELAND Poems 98 (Jam.), I will not stay to clash 
and quibble; About your nignayes, I'll not nibble, 1722-30 
Ramsay Fables x. Caterpillar § Ant, To stand up clashing 
with a thing, A creeping thing, the like of thee, 1784 Burns 
Weicome to Ilegit. Child iit, The mair they talk I’m kent 
the better, E’en-let them clash. 1876 Ropinson Whitby 
Gloss., Clash, to noise in the gossiping way. 1880 dz7- 
rine § Down Gloss., ‘He went and clashed on me’. 

li. Zo clash up (Sc.): (ch. to hezock 1p.) : 

1700 Sir A, Barrour Lett, on Travelling 52 (Jam.) Some 
few rooms clacht up against the face of a rock, like a bird 
cage upon the side of a wall. 1825-79 Jaaueson, Clash 
up, to cause one object to adhere to another, by means of 
mortar, or otherwise. It generally implies the idea of pro- 
jection on the part of the object adhering. 

- Clashe,.classhe, yar. of CuosH, Obs. 

Clasher (kle'fox). [f. Cras 2. +-ER.] 

1. One who or that which clashes or collides. 

1606 J..Raynoips Dolarney's Prim, (1880) 118 There might 
be heard, the hideous lumbring swasher, Vnequally consort- 

- ing with the clasher. 1834 Piancué Brit, Costume 4 
-The flat circular shields. .from their sonorous quality. . were 
called tarians or clashers. «1845 Hoon Lament Toby 
xvii, For sorrow I could stick myself, But conscience is a 
clasher. . ‘ : if 
* +2. Some-kind of musical instrument. Ods. 

. 162% r » Lane Zriton's Trump, in Sgr’s Tale (1887) Introd. 
6 Bandoraes, orpharions, statelie grave, otherboes, classhers, 
sweetest of the thrave, and everie instrument of melodie. 

3. Se. A: tale-bearer, a mischievous gossip, 

1788 Picken Poenzs x14 (Jam.) As tales are never held for 
fact That clashers tell. 

Clashing (kle‘fin), 207. sb. [f Cas v.+ 
wine 1.] The action of the vb. CLASH, 

a. Noisy concussion, 
) x6r8. Bonron Florns 1 vi. or the extraordinary lowd 
clashing of their weapons. 1697 Damrrer oy. (1698) I, xvi. 
448 We heard a.clashing in the Water, like Boats rowing. 
7882 Besant Ad Sorts 95 The bells..with a clanging anc 
a clashing which ring like a cry of despair. 

b. Collision, conflict, hostile passage. 

1642 Sir J, Metorum in Rushw: H7st. Coll. 11. (7692) 1. 
628 Until .. France and Spain (by their mutual Clashings) 
have so far debilitated each other, that, etc. 1702 J. 
‘Locan in Pa, Hest, Soc, Menz, 1X. 66 Some clashing he- 
tween the admiralty and the civil powers, 1885 A¢henzum 
6 June 721/3 Shelley and Mary continued, though not with- 
out divergences and clashings, to be genuinely attached to 
eachother, : : 

ce. Conflict, disagreement, variance. 
+ 1656 Artif’ Handsom, 22 We shall never be able to recon- 
cile the clashings and diversities of the Scripture style and 
expressions, _¢ 1680 in Somers 7yact#s II, 436 There is no 
clashing of Oaths. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. vit, 310 
Concerning the drinking of Spaw-waters there is no small 


clashing among Authours. 1836 W. InvinG Astorva I. 42 


* Aclashing ofclaims.. | - 
d. A shaking or jolting.. dial, - . 
1835 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. A Clashing, a shaking ina 
carriage; concussion, contact. ' 1877. Holderness Gloss, 
-Clashin, a jolting, as of a vehicle. 
Gla‘shing, 24/7. ¢. That clashes, that clash. 
* a, Striking noisily together or against. = 4 
1618 Botton //orus wi. vi. 192: The beak-heads of our 
clashing Gallies charge in“ ring upon them. 1643 Dennant 
Poents 33 His dreadful challenge and his clashing beam 
(a stag’s horn]. 1808 J. Barrow Colvand, 11. s90 The conflict 
of the clashing war. % . 
. b. Conflicting; disagreeing; mutuallyinterfering. 
1680 Mitton Jtree Comzw. Wks. (2847) 446/2 Till all Law 
be lost in the multitude_of clashing statutes, x714 Spect. 
No. 595 ? 3 Every time that clashing metaphors are put 
together. 1869 RAWLINSON Axe, Zis?. 386 A consciousness 
of clashing interests. ° : 
ce, Tattling, maliciously gossiping. Sc. 
1968 Ogiivie § Nairn's Trial 52(Jam.) He..has heard the 
clashing people’of the country report that, etc. 5 
- Clashingly, .adv. [£ prec. + -ty2.] In a 
- clashing manner, ; eS 
Fs ere and in mod. Dict. - 
-Clashy (klefi), @. dal. [f. ChasH+-¥1.] 
1, Ofthe weather: Having heavy dashes of rain. 
. 18ar Mrs.-Wueever Westnrid. Dial,112'Th wedder was 
sae clashy: 1887 Hatt Caine Sox of Hagar I... ti. 46 
There'll be clashy weather before nightfall, : 
“2 Talkative, goss ing. “he ae z 
2876 Roxinson Whitby Gloss. (E..D. S, ashy, noi 
“ talleatives ‘ A-clashy clan Pett “ec - cies pis 
| Clashy, -ee, sd. - dzglo-Ind. Also classy. 
[ad. Urdu éhalast.] A tent-pitcher; a surveyor’s 
chain-man ; ‘2, native sailor (Yule). _ : 
Vor, I, . 8 | de : 


-Dimensions exceed the clasp of our narrow Phan 


‘ciuious Moore, .” 2850 


465 


3983 Tippoo’s Lett, 171 (¥.) A:hundred clashies have-been 
sent to you from the presence. ¢1823 Mrs, SHERWooD Ayah. 
§ Lady 58 He instantly called the clashees, and bade them 
seize the boy. 1824 Heser J7idZa (1844) 1. 194 (Y.) If the 
tents got dry, the clashees (tent-pitchers) allowed that we 
might proceed in the morning prosperously. 

‘Clasp (klasp), sb. Forms: 4-6 claspe, 5 
clospe, clespe, 5-7 clapse, (6 glaspe), 7, 9 
dial. claps, 4— clasp. [This, and the vb. of 
same form, appear in 14th c. Priority in time is 
given by our quots. to the sb., the etymological 
priority of which is also favoured by their general 
tenor. From an early date the form clasge varies 
with clagse (still used in southern dialects), but the 
evidence fails to show which is the original. No 
trace of either form is found outside English; and 
the origin is entirely a matter of conjecture. Senses 
I-2 appear to have been the source of the vb., and 
senses 3-6 in turn to have been influenced by or 
wholly taken from the vb. . 

The sb. in its latter part recalls Haspe, or Aadse (OE. 
hapse, ON. hesfe a clasp, or fastening); also MLG. and 
MDu. gaspe, gespe, Du. gesp, clasp, buckle. (Wedgwood 
suggests direct imitation of the sound of a metal fastening, 
as when we speak of the svaf of a bracelet.) Whether 
elapse (if this were the original form) could be formed in 
some way from, or influenced by, Curr w (OE, edyspaz) to 
embrace, complecti, antplect?, appears doubtful, inasmuch 
as this meaning is little applicable to the primary senses of 
the sb., and appears to have been a later development in the 
vb, whence it was taken back into later senses of the sb.] 

1. A means of fastening, generally of metal, con- 
sisting of two interlocking parts. 

1328 Execut. Sir S. Fraser in Poi. pod (1839) 222 Ant 
the body hongeth at the galewes faste, Wit ye claspes 
Tonge to laste. c13a% Coer de ZL. 4084 Undernethe is an 
hasp, Schet with a stapyl and a clasp. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 
83 Clospe, offendix, jirmaculum, sienaculum, ¢14g0 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 583 Jirmaczdum, a clapse, or a broche. 
e31450 Nominale ibid. 734 Hoc avmiclausuur, a clespe. 
xggo Levins Manig. 35 A claspe, fibula, 16x Cortcr., 
Agraphe, a claspe; hooke ; brace. 

In specific uses: a. A fastening to hold together 
parts of garments, the ends of a belt, girdle, etc. 

2480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (x830) 39, iij paire of claspes 
of cooper and gilt. Fig tase x Rich. III, ¢. 12 § 2 Clasps 
for Gowns, Buckles for Shoes. 1683 Cuarxnitt Thealma 
§ Cl. 5x Their Garments .. beneath their Paps Buckled to- 
gether with a silverClaps. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacur 
Lett. 1, xxxii 1x1 Fastened before with a clasp of diamonds. 
1874 BouTELL Avis § Art. ii. fi? The abe -. are leg. 
gings formed of pewter-like metal fastene by clasps. 

tb. The hook of a ‘hook and eye’ fastening. 

1368 Wills § (nv. N.C. (1835) 294, ij pounde black threde 
ijs.—viij thowsande claspes and kepers litjs. /bid. A thousand 
glaspes and kepers vijd, _r6gx Overseers’ Acc. Holy Cress, 
Caxnterb, in W. F. Shaw Kent. Dial., For Goodwife Spaynes 
girke peticoate and waistcoate making, and clapses, and 

indinge, and a pockett. 

e. A fastening of the covers of a book. 

1454-56 Churchw. Acc. St. Andrews, Eastcheap in Brit, 
Afag. XX XI, 243 Paied for Clapses and Corses of the grete 
Boke iiijs. iijd, 1530 Parscr. 205/2 Claspe for a boke. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. bag be The scrypture is in the 
Apocalyppes celled the booke clapsed with seuen clapses, 
1549 Compl, Scot. vii. (1873) 70 Heflanu ane deal: in his 
hand, the glaspis var fast tofkyt vitht rouste. rg49 Bh. 
Com, Prayer(Grafton), Bounde in Lether, in Paper Boardes, 
or Claspes. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 245 ? 2 A Bible bound 
in Shagreen, with gilt Leaves and Clasps. 1874 BurNanD 
Ly Time xxvii, 268 Old-fashioned account books with clasps. 

a. fig. A fastening, connexion, bond of union. 

1675 TRAnERNE Cho. Ethics xiv. 205 The golden clasp 
whereby things material and spiritual are united. 1850 
Mas. Browninc Drama Zxile Poet. Wks. I. 22. Unfasten- 
ing, clasp by clasp, the hard, tight thought Which clipped 
my heart. 1874 H. Reynonps Yohn Bapi. i.§ 1. 12 ohn 
may fairly be regarded as the clasp of the two Testaments. 

+2. A grappling iron or hook. [See CLASP v. 3.] 

1552 Hurort, Claspe or grapelynge yron, to close shippes 
to gyther, Aarvfa, 1598 Haxtoyr Voy. ¥. 594 (R.) In the 
ballast of the said ships..beames of thicke planks, being 
hollow.and beset with yron pikes beneath, but on each 
side full of clasps and hookes to ioyne them together, 

+3. A tendril, a ChasPER. Obs, 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 34 Wyndyng, 
with claspes about such plantes as are next hym. id. 35 
It hath tendrels or claspes as the Vine hath. 1713 DERHAM 
Phys. Theol. x note x9 (R.) Claspers..of briony have a 
retrograde motion about every third circle, in form of a 
double clasp, so that if they miss one way they may catch 
the other. : 

4. The act of surrounding or comprehending and 
holding; embrace. /#. and fig. ‘ 

@ 1637 B. Jonson Zp, Selden, Nothing but the round Large 
clasp of Nature,.such ‘a wit can. bound. 1663 T.. Mat. 
Ofer of F. Help 126 Within the clasp of this blessed cove- 
nant. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies.1. xi. 43 Vast Bodies, whose 
tasms, 

b. Taking in the arms, embrace. : 
1604 Suaks, Of. 1. i. 127 To the sro claspes of a Las- 
Tennyson {7 Afent. uxxxiv, Diffusing 
bliss In glance and ‘smile, and clasp and kiss... we! 

-G. A-reciprocal grasp or joining: of hands: 

1832 Lytron Zugeve A.1. xii. (Stratm.), Madeline gave him 
her hand ; he held.it for a moment with a trembling clasp. 


x87: B. Tavtor Panst (1875) 1, xii: 144 Let this warm clasp 


of hands declare thee What is unspeakable. 
5. Something that clasps (in sense 4. of the yb.). 


~" 2867 Smyti Sailor's Word-tk., Clasp-hook, an iron clasp, 


in two-parts, moving upon the same pivot, and overlapping 


‘one another. 1878 Merenita Teeth 226 No matter how- 


CLASP. 


accurately the clasps‘may be adapted .. they are almost. 
sure. .to seriously injure the teeth they are thrown around, 

6. A military decoration: a bar or slip of silver 
fixed transversely upon the ribbon by which a medal 
is suspended ; the medal being given for the whole 
campaign, the clasps bear the names of those im- 
portant operations in it at which the wearer was 
present. 

1813 Gexz. Order 7 Oct. in Lond. Gaz, 9 Oct., The Crosses, 
Medals, and Clasps are to be worn. .suspended by a Ribbon 
of the colour of the sash, with a blue edge, round the neck. 
1861 Times 12 July, He was ..all through the Peninsular 
campaign, having a medal and six clasps, bearing the names 
‘Toulouse’, ‘Pyrenees’, ‘Salamanca’, ‘ Fuentes d’Onor’, 
‘ Busaco’, and ‘ Egypt’. 

7. Comb. with the sense ‘ clasping’, ‘acting as a 
clasp’, as in clasp-hoop, -zro2, -lock, -plate. [In some 
of these c/asf- may be the verb stem.] Clasp- 
hook, a pair of hooks, tongs, etc., with overlapping 
jaws; clasp-maker, +clasp-man. Also Ciasp- 
KNIFE, ~NAIL. 

1867 Smytx Satlor’s Wa.-Bk., *Clasp-hook. 1794 Rig: 
ging §& Seamanship 1, 24 In seventy-four gun ships and 
upwards is another hoop put on over the fish and fill- 
ings, called a*clasp-hoop. It has a hinge in the middle. 
¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech.73 Clasp hoops are .. 
put on over the cheeks between each drift hoop. 1796 J. 

ovs Agric, Kent (1813) 52 Through the centre of the axle 
is a *clasp-iron. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 5 To the 
*clasp-maker’s to have it [my Chaucer] clasped and bossed. 
1619 Purcuas Microcosmus lv. 522 To the Stationers are 
also subject, the Binder, *Claspe-man, and I know not what 
other Frie. 1830 Grote Greece 1. lvi. VII. 134 ‘The pointed 
*clasp-pins of the feminine attire. 1878 L. P. Merepitn 
Teeth 226 If suction plates are properly made, much less 
injury arises from their use than from “clasp plates, 

Clasp (klasp), v Forms: 4-7 claspe, clapso, 
4-5 clospe, 9 dza/. claps, 6- clasp. [See CLasp sé. 

Senses 1-3 appear to be directly f. the sb.; senses 4-7 
appear to be developed from these, perh. under influence of 
Cue v, to embrace (coneplecti, amplect?) which clasp has in 
modern use to a great extent superseded; and we may 
suspect in this deve! opment some association with gvasg, so 
that ‘clasp’ came to be ‘ to grasp clipping’,) 

1. “rans. To fasten with a clasp; to secure or 
close with a clasp. Also with x. 

1386 Cuaucer Prod. 273 A Marchant..His bootes clasped 

[v.27 clospede, clapsed, clapsid] faire and fetisly. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 208/1 Shete my brother the bokes of the 
pepicrss and clapse them. 1532 Morr Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 814/2 The booke clapsed with seuen clapses. 1897 
Hooker Zccé, Pod. v. § 22 (J.) Sermons are the bes +. and 
do open the scriptures; which being but read, remain, in 
comparison, still clasped. @1763 SHENSTONE Jiks. (1764) 
I. 246 One modest em’rald clasp’d the robe she wore. 1816 
Keatince Trav. 1,6 The traveller should never clasp up 
his note book in despair. ‘ 


2 


1823 Lama Zf/a Ser. 11. xxiii. (1865) 396 To make him clas 
his teeth and not undo’em. 2829 Hoop AZugeue A. vi, 
God, could I so close my mind And clasp it with a clasp ! 

2. To furnish or fit (e.g. a book) with a clasp. 

1460 [see Craspine wb. sb.]. 1664 Perys Dias-y (1879) LIL. 
5 To the clasp-maker’s to have it {my Chaucer] clasped and 
bossed. 1716 Cisper Love Makes Man ui, 

+38. To fasten ; make fast ¢o, zogether ; to grapple 
(aship). Ods. 

az14go Le Morte Arth, 1847 To the chambyr dore he 
sprente, And claspid it wyth barre: twoc. 1830 Patscr. 
485/2, I claspe or grapyll fast togyther, as men of warre do 
their shyppes ..The first thynge they dyd, they claspod 
their shyppes togyther. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. Si. 1. 
xvii. 113 The good Merchant .. by his trading claspeth the 
iland to the continent, and one countrey to another, 

4. To take hold of by means of encircling parts; 
to hold closely by closing round ; /oosely and poet. 
to environ, surround, enfold, 

1447 BOKENHAM Seyntys (1835) 85 Pe serpentys .. Claspyd 
hir helys ant pe dust dyde lykke per fro. 2530 Pauscr. 485/25 
I claspe, I hold a thyng fast bytwene my legges or in myn 
armes, je gryppe. 1578 Banister Hist. Man yin. 103 [The] 
Muscle .. nearely wrapping, or claspyng the hinder side of 
yt eye. 1604 T. Wricut Passions vi. 315 As curious a gene- 
ration as ever was clasped vnder the cope of Heaven. 
21845 Hoon Ruth i, She stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasp’d by the golden light of morn. 18665 B, Tavror 
Bath Poems 25: Where headlands clasp the crescent cove. 
2875 Darwin Jsectiv, Pi, vi. tox Well clasped by the 
surrounding short tentacles. 2888 Lowstey Berksh. Was. 
(E. D. S.), Claps, to clasp. [Also in Hampsh. § I. Wight 
Gloss., and West Sone Word-bk.] . 


b. spec. To take hold of by throwing both arms 


round; toembrace. Also jig. 

1549 CoverpALe Eras, Par. 2 Cor. vii. 3, I claspe and 
embrace you all together with my whole harte. 1883 Stany- 
nurst A¢neis u. (Arb.) 68 Thryce dyd I theare couet, to 
col, to clasp her in armes, 1667 Mitton FP. LZ. x. ions Thy 
suppliant I beg, and clasp thy knees. 1752 Younc Brothers 
it i, Rome extends Her longing arms to clasp you for her 
own. 1850 Tennyson Ji Jem, \xxxviil. 8 In the midmost 
heart of grief Thy passion clasps a secret joy.. 1864 Mrs. 
Cartyte Left, III, 223 He clasped me in his arms, and 
kissed.me, 1866 Gro. Extor #, Holt (1868) 13 She should 
clasp her son again. : 

5. To hold with -close. pressure of the curved 
hand: esp. fo clasp the hand of another. T¢ clasp 
hands x to join one’s hands by interlocking the. fin- 
gers; also,to.close or firmly join hands with another. 

1583 STanyHurst Zxevs 11, (Arb,) 62 Shee claspt my right- 
hand, x608 Suaxs, Per, 1 iv.57 We'll clasp’hands,- 1795 
Soutnsy ¥oas of Arc iv. 160 He..clasp’d with warmth her 
hand, 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat, IV. 203/2 The hand [of the’ 
Ps # ‘ 59 


CLASPED. 


Chimmpansée) is thus admirably formed for clasping the thicle 
boughs of forest trees. 1851 Loner. Gold. Leg, v1. Castle 
Veaintsberg, Another hand than thine Was gently held and 
Clasped in mire. 3859 W. Cottins Q: of Hearts (1875) 46 
You will clasp your hands in amazement, 1860 TvNDAtl. 
Glac. 1. § 11, 8x At half-past three p.m. my friend and I 
élasped hands upon the top. 2, . 
G. ftv, To lay hold or fix itself by clasping. 
Obs, (exc. as absol. use of a prec. Z/azzs. const.) 
“1668 Grarton Chron. Edw. IV, 11. 725 The fine steele 
never cleved faster to the Adamant stone, than he will sticke 
and claspe with you. 1608 Sraxs. Per. wv. i. 56 Clasping to 
the mast. 1631 GouGe God's Arrows iv. § 15.397 By his 
clasping about the timber, 1642 Rocers Naaman 450 
Cords of mercy .. clapse about them. 1730 A, Gorpon 
Mevels Amplath, 215 That the Iron might clasp the better. 
. causal. To bend or fold tightly zozad or over. 
+1998 Evtis & Canine Loves of Triangles 112 in Anti 
¥Yacobin, Round his tall neck to clasp her fond embrace. 
31878 Darwin Jusectiv. Pd. vi. 87 After the tentacles have 
remained closely clasped over any object. 1877 Mrs. For- 
pa Mignon 1, 103 Mignon clasps her arms round her 
Knees, 


Clasped (klaspt), A//. 2. [f. Chase 2 and sd.] 

1, Fastened by a clasp; held by or in a clasp. 

1583 Stanvnurst /Zzcis 1. (Arb.) 20 His claspt hands, 
1599-2623 Minsueu Span. Dict., Abotonado, buttoned, 
clasped, hooked. Adérvarado, hugged, or clasped in armes. 

2, Having a clasp or clasps. ~ 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1032/4 A little paper parchment 
covered Book claspt. 1859 Jeruson Sritfany vii. 97 Hold- 
ing in the right-hand a clasped book. 1887 Daily News 24 
June s/s Conspicuous by .. many-cl medals for ser- 
viees in the Crimean campaign, etc. 

Clasper (Flenpy [f. as prec. +-ER VJ 

L. One who or that which clasps; a means for 
holding fast : often used more or Jess technically. 

15st Turner Heréad 1. Lija, The clasperes of the fyshe 
called polypus. 1712 Dernam in Phd. Trans. XXVIE 523 
The two Claspers of the Micrometer. x859 Carrenter 
Anim, Phys. xii.(1872) 483 They may be more appropriately 
termed claspers than hands. 1869 CurrForp in Ling. Afech, 
24 Dec. 345/2 The ‘ false legs’ [of caterpillars]—more gener« 
all denominated ‘claspers’, by naturalists of our day, 

b Bot. A tendril of a climbing plant. 

1577 Gooce Heresb, Husd. (1586)1. 38. 1578 Lyte Dadoens 
ut. xlvi,_ 380 White Brionie is something like unto the 
common Vine in his leaves and Claspers. 1671 Grew Anat, 
Plants, iii, App. § 3. 3691 Ray pba ge surat 112 Other 
species .. furnished with Claspers and Tendrils, @xzg2a 
Liste Ausd, (1752) 198 ‘The claspers of the peas had taken 
hold of it. 823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 53 The claspers 
of briony shoot spirally. . 

¢. Zool, in pl. Appendages ofthe male of certain 
fishes and insects, serving to hold the female, 

1839-47 Topp Cycl, Anat. lon pass In some insects. .the 
penis .. is associated with special organs, termed claspers, 
which assist in the impregnating act. x8s5 Owen Coz. 
Anat, xii. (L.), The claspers are present in the chimeroid 
fishesas well as in the plagiostomes. 1880 Gunter Fishes 

8 The males are provided with ‘claspers’ in connection 
with the ventral fins, 

2. One who makes clasps; one who fits books 
with clasps. 

188 Bookseller 5 Mar. 307 Publishers’ bookbinders, bool 
mounters and claspers, 


Claspered (kla‘spaid), a. ff prec. + -Ep21. 


Furnished with claspers ‘or tendrils, 

1828 in Weester, and’in mod. Diets. 

+Cla‘spet, Cis! [f Cuasp + -Rr, dim. suffix.] 
AJittle clasp. 
“ x6xx Fronio, Azpesdtti, little claspets of iron to ioine stones 


in walles. 
Clasping (kla‘spin), v//. sd. [f. Cuasp oJ 
The action of the vb. Chaar, 

1460-5 Churchw, Acc. St. Andrews East Cheap in Brit. 
Mag. XXXI, 396 Payd for clapsyag. and glewing of the 
bokys, 1g62 Putaer 2 necid vit. 192 (R.) Mens bodies dead 
he did deuise to ioe to bodies quick .. In wretched clasp- 
ings vyle. x60r Horrann Pliny I. 542 The Iuie. .that with 
clipping and despa bindeth trees. 1608 Stans. Per. 1. i. 
228 Your untimely claspings with your child. x8s0 Mrs, 
Brownine Dramea of Exile Pooms 1, 18 Their faces shine 
Betwixt the solemn claspings of their wings, 

Clasping, Z2/. a. Ff cs prec, +-ING 2,] That 
clasps; grasping, embracing, enclosing. 
x6rz Cotar., Veuilles, the elnaping tendrels .. of a Vine. 
3667 Mitton P, L. 1x, 217 Direct The clasping Ivie where 
to climb, 2727 Pore Z/oisa 34 My clasping arms. 1872 
Otter Zlem, Bot. 11. 272 Clasping lanceolate. .leaves. 

Clasp-knife, A knife the blade of which folds 
or shuts into the handle; es. a large knife of this 
type in .which the blade when 
fixed by means of a catch. 

“zgsgin Jounson. 2827 in Hone Lvery-day Bk. Il. 1182 
The rude clasp-knife lifts the coarse meal, G23 3 . Hortann 
Manuf. Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 9 Abofit the year 1650 
clasp or spring knives began to be made with handles of 
iron, which in a little time they covered with horn, tortoise. 
shell, etc. 31883 Stevenson Treasure Isi. 1, i. 8 He opened 
a sailor's clasp-knife; ‘ 

Clasp-nail. ‘+a. See quot. 1721. b. A nail 
with a flat head to clasp the wood. = * 

, 1721 Baty, Clasp-nails are such whosé heads are brought 
into-a little Compass, so that they will sink into the Wood. 
31881 Mechanic § 37 There are strong clasp nails and fine 
clasp nails, 1884 Hottanp Cheshire Gloss, (E. D.S.), Clasp 
Nails, thin wrought nails which will clasp or clench. 
‘Clasps. In 7 claisps. .‘An inflammation of 
the, termination of the sublingual gland, a disease 
of horses ? (Jamieson). ‘ : 


. Eng," word ‘begins .with Blount ; but t 


opened is rigidly © 
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CLASS. 


“#1603 Moxtcomentn Flyting gor The cords and the cout- | 4. A’ division of candidates or competitors ac- 


euil, the claisps and the cleiks” ~*~ eee 
Class (klas), sd. [In xytli‘c. classe, a. F. classe 
(i4th c- in Littré), ad. L. classis: see Cuassis, 
which waS“Wreearlier tise: “The: evidence for- the 
e is an 
earlier (casual) Sc. usessense-$:]-. | - 
il, Roman Hist.’ Each of the six ‘divisions or 
orders of the Roman people in the constitution as- 
cribed to Servius Tullius. ; ‘ ee 

1636 Broun Glossogr. s.y. Classical. He divided the 
Romans into six great Armies or-Bands which he called 
Classes; ‘The valuation of those in:the first Classe was not 
under two hundred pounds. a x8s9 De Quincey Lett, Yue. 
‘fan Wks, XIV. 57 xofe, Such a man was rated as to his 
income in the third class, such another in the fourth; and so 
on 3 but he who was in the highest was said emphatically 
to be of the class, ‘classicus’. Oe ee 

. &, A division or order of society according to 
status; a rank or grade of society. ; 

Now common in the phrases Higher (Upper), Afiddic, 
Lower Classes, Working Classes; which appear to be of 
modern introduction. Higher and Lower Orders were 
formerly used. This appears to be only partly derived from 
sense 2, and largely from the general sense 6. 

{2656 Btount Glossogr., Classe .. an order or distribution 
of people according to their several Degrees.) 1772 HAnway 
(title), Observations on the Causes of the Dissolutencss which 
reigns among the lower classes of the people. , 1806 Jed. + 
Frnt, XV. 428 Its efficacy here, among the loiver class, to 
whom above 4,000 copies have been distributed, is beyond 
our expectations. 1816 Owen (¢it/e), Two Memorials on 
behalf of the Working Classes, 826 J. Wirson Noct. Am- 
bros. Wks. 1855 1. 11, I would. .introduce the upper classes 
into the wark. 1830 Decl. Birmingh. Pol. Union in aus 
T, Attwood x, (1885) 133 That the rights and interests of the 
middle and lower the people are not efficiently 
represented in the Commons House of Parliament, 1832. 
Blackw. Mag. Jan. 131/2 Calumniating the ‘ middle classes’. 
1834 A. Fonsranour Lung, under Sev. Administr. {x837) Ii. 
268 The best of the higher orders .. the worst of the lowest 
classes. 1856 Emzrson Lng. Traits, Cockayne Wks, (Bohn), 
II. 67 The habit of brag runs through all from the 
Times newspaper .. down to the boys of Eton. @x86z_ 
Bucnre Civilis. (1869) 11. iii. 130 Our great Rebellion was 
in its external form a war of classes. 1 
iv. § 4 (x882) 293 The tyranny of class over class. 

'b. The system of such divisions of society; rank 
(esp. high rank), caste. ¢@. Zhe classes: the classes 
of the community raised above or separated from 
‘the masses’ or fa body of the people. _ 

1845 Disrartt Sybit (1863) 199 Walled out from sympathy 
by prejudices and convictions more impassable than all the 
mere consequences of class, 1886 Grapstone in Pall Alall 

G. 3 May 11/2 Station, title, wealth, social influence .. ina 
word, the spirit and of . «The adverse host, then, 
consists of class, and the dependents of class. .On these and 
many other great issues the classes have fought uniformly 
on the wrong side, and have uniformly been beaten. 1887 
Towzer Princ. Morals u. ii. 99 An intense fecling of class 
or caste. : 

3. A division of the scholars or students of an. 
institution, receiving the same instruction or ranked 
together as of the same standing. Also, the assem- 
bling or atten“ance of such a body; the instruction, 
1éSsc.z9; or course of lectures given thereat, 

In English Grammar Schools the traditional and conven- 
tional division is into Six Horas numbered from the lowest 
upward, In large schools these are for practical purposes 
often subdivided into lower, middle, and upper or other 
divisions, which are really distinct classes. ‘The number of 
Classes, on the contrary, when this term is used, is unlimited, 
and they are usually reckoned from the highest downward, 

1656 Broun Glossogr., Classe .. In Schools (wherein this 
word is most used)a Form or Lecture restrained to a certain 
company of Scholars, 1691 Woon Ati. Oxon I. 80 He went 
through the usual classes of Logick and Philosophy with 
unyearied industry. 1740 J. Cuarke Zduc, Youth (ed, 3) 
20g The Boys of the upper Classes may be admitted. 182: 
Lyrtoy Pelham I, ii. 11, Iwas in the head class when I te! 
Eton. 1875-6 Edinb, Univ. Cal. 68 Examinations on the 
work done In the Class. 1883 Luovp £4) §- Flow I. 167 
There's an evening class of littlestreet Arabs. fod. Is the 
School divided into Classes or Forms? ’ 

b. spec. In U.S. colleges, a division containing 
all students of the same standing, who enter the 
same year, pursue together the various steps of 
the academic course, and finally graduate together 
at the close of their fourth year: each class is 
named from the year of its graduation, e. g. ‘ the 
class of 1825’, that of Longfellow and Hawthome, 
at Bowdoin College. Hence ¢/ass-system, now 

. often opposed to the ‘ university system’, in whicli 
this uniform fixed curriculum doesnot obtain:- Also 
class day, etc,: see To, ae 

_ 1828 in’ Wenster. 1862 (Sce Crass-pay in ro]. 1870 
Porter Amer. Collegcs 191 We do not see howan American 
college without fixed Classes can have an efficient common 
life. Should the class be destroyed or set aside by the sub. 
stitution of the sdgine of the university for the rdginee of 
the college, the e and interest of the common life’. ; 
must inevitably go with it.- /id.: The class system is ese 
sential to an efficient and energetic common college life. 
1875 LoncreLLow Moritur? Saluzamis (On the occasion of 
the soth anniversary of the Bowdoin College class of 1825). - 
1882 Blemoir of Longfellow in Poeurs (Chandos) 10 It was 
a remarkable class in which he found himself, for it con- 
tained..Nathaniel Hawthorne, George B. Cheever, and J. 
S. C. Abboit. 1887 Mem, Emerson 62 The class of 
1821 {Emerson's} held for fifty years its arintial reunion at 
Cambridge. 7 


‘the 


Green Short Hist. - 


cording to merit, as a result of examination. Also 
atirtb.; and elliptically, a class certificate or degree, 
as in fo take a class at Oxford =to take.an honours 
degree in one of thé Schools. : a 
1807 E. Tatuam Addr, to Convoe. (Oxf 15 In regard: to 
edule of the Three Classes, ‘and iculasly in 
regard to-the-First Class, there may be diflerent opinions. 
1861 M. Burrows Pass § Class (1866) 2x The Pass papers 
occupy one day, the Class papers from four to five. . /bid. 
29 What particular class a man has obtained. 1863 Lond. 
niv, Cal., First B.A., In the course of the following week, 
the Examinersshall publish a list of the Candidates. ‘arranged 
in Three Classes, according to their respective degrees of 
proficiency. 1868 M. Pattison Acadent. Org. 230 This is: 
the distinction between what is compulsory on all, and what 
is left to voluntary ambition—the distinction between ‘ Pass’ 
and ‘Class’.” Jé#d. 298 Dr. Pusey; living on the spot, can 
discriminate between the ‘Pass’ and the ‘Class’ curriculum, 
Afod. I shall read for 2 class in History. He will be lucky 
if he gets his class at all. -All members of the corps must 
go down to the butts this week to shoot their class. - 

5. A division of things according to grade or 
quality, as high or low, first, second, etc. 

Esp. used for the different grades of accommodation in 
travelling by railway or steainboat. The phrases-high-class, 
low-class, first-class, second-class, and the like, are common 
in attrib, use, e.g, ‘high-class goods’; ‘second-class pas- 
senger’. See Hicit, etc. ‘ 

1694 R. Burtuocce Reason 934 A Conjurer of the Highest 
Class, 1852 Mrs, Cartyne Lef?. If, 173, I came by the 
second-class, and so saved the nine shillings. 2879 Sata in 
Daily Tel. 26 Dec, Inability..to make up her mind as to 
what class she means to travel by, ns 
6. gex. A number of. individuals (persons or 
things) possessing common attributes, and grouped 
together under a general or ‘class’ name; a kind, 
sort, division, ¢ ow the leading sense.) ; 

1664 Evetyn Xal, Hort, (1729) 20r Anemonies and Flowers 
of that Class should be discreetly pruned. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 77 2 2 This Class of modern Wits I shall reserve 
for a chapter by itself. 1742'Porr Dunc, 1v. 89 Whaie’er 
of mongrel no one class admits, A wit with dunces, and a 
dunce with wits. 3789 Becsnam Zss. I1. xii. 532 Civil in- 
capacities affecting whole classes of citizens, x810 Core- 
nince Friend (1865) 30 ‘The ‘class of readers, to which’ he 
means to address his communications. ° 1835 Ure Philos. 
Alanuf. 372 Comparing the wages paid to operatives of the 

ferent classes, sexes, and ages. 1870 RoLLeston Aptin, 
“Life 132 A third nerve of the sympathetic class, 

b. in Logical classification. 

1846 Mii. Logic (1856) I. vii. §x By every general name 
which we introduce, we create a class, if there be any 
things, real or imaginary, to compose it. 1855 Bain Senses 
& Lut, mu, ii. § 37 (1864) 480 A class differs from a catalogue 
by virtue of a common resemblance in the midst of diversity, 
1869 Fowrer Deduct. Lopic64 We conceive that there is no 
limit to our power of making classes, 

c. Natural History. One of the highest groups 
into which the Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral 
Kingdom is divided, a class being subdivided into 
orders, and these again to gencra, and span 

Intermediate‘ groups are now often established between 
these; thus above classes are sub-Aingdoms. : 

1953 CHambers Cycl. Susp. s.v. Botany, The knowledge 

of the classes, genera, species .. of plants.” 1794 Martyn 
Rousscan's Bot, ix, Explanation of the Classes in the Lin- 
nan System. 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 8 The principal 
groups, or classes,are subdivided into others, termed orders, 
2872 Otwer Elem. Bot. u. § 4.125 The characters of a Class 
are common not only to its Subclasses And Divisions, but 
to the, .Orders, Genera, and Species included in that Class. 
» dd. Geont. (see quot.) ‘ 
* 2869 Satmon Conte Sections (ed. 5) § 145 note, A curve is 
said to be of the #4 class, when through any point z tan- 
gents can be drawn to the curve. <A conic is therefore a 
curve of the second degree and of the second class: but in 
higher curves the degree and class of a curve are com 
monly not the same. ~ 

7: Lecles, 9, = CLASSIS 3. 

2783 Warton Noses on Alilion's Poems (T.), The city of 
London being distributed into twelve classes, cach class 
chose two ministers and four lay-elders, to represent them 
in a provincial assembly, toe : a 

b. In the Methodist societies: A subdivision of 
a congregation or society, meeting under 2 ‘ class- 
leader’ for religious purposes. ~ * ae tales 

1742 Westry IV&s. (1872) 1. 357 That the whole society 
should be divided into little companics or classes—about 
twelve in cach class, 179x Hanrson Afew. Wesley IL1, 82 
Each society is divided into companies of ten or fifteen, 
called classes; each of which regularly meets the leader 
once a week. 1885 Afinutes Iesleyan Conf, 361 :The 
Quarterly visitation of the Classes is our most important 
official work, Pt eee Pie daiee 

+8. filets, ‘It. classe.} A fleet or navy:. rare. 

1596 Datrymece tr. Leslie's fYist. Scot. wv. (1887) 202 He 
furnissed a mieruellous classe, quhilke to the sey he sett ladne 
with a multitude innumerable of menofarmes. 1636 BLounr 
Glossogr., Classe (classis), a ship, or- Navy. Pa 

9. attrib; or quasi-adj; (in~sense“2), ‘pertaining 
to a class, or classes; of society’; often-‘pertaining 


_ to the upper classes’, as in class-edzication,pricu- 


ance, -interest, journal, -legislation, -privilege. 

; 18g2 Dickens Bicak Ho. vii., The turkey always troubled 
with a class-grievance (probably Christmas)., 1856 Emer- 
son Lng. Traits, Race, Bitter class-legislation.- 1856 R. 
Vaucuan Afystics (1860) II. 256 It knows nothing of class- 


” religion, - .386r Tzaes 2x Nov. 6/5 The word ‘class’, when 


employed as, an adjective, is too often intended to convey 
some reproach. We speak.of ‘class prejudices’ and.‘ class 
legistation’, and inveigh against the selfishness of ‘class 


CLASS. 


interests’. 1868 M. PArnison’ Acadent. Org. 326 Class-edu- 
cation would seem to be as rooted an idea in the English 
-mind, as denominational religion. x875 Stupps Const. Hist. 
TEL, xix. 326 If.their Death: mara were with the clergy. 
31879 Escorr Zugland 1..92 The inexpediency of allowing 
magistrates to adjudicate in special cases: in which they 
have a class interest. 1888 Pall Mall G. 4 May 11/2 The 
class journals .. classify and concentrate all the news that 
‘affects a, particular trade for. the benefit of those engaged 
therein. i ne bie 
10. Coud.," as class-notion, -room, -teaching, 
-variely ; in sense 7 b, class-deader, -meeting, -sys- 
tem; class-wise adv.;.olass-book, a’ book used 
in class-teaching ; class-cup (U.S.), a silver cup 
presented by a Collegé, Class to the first son born 
to one of the members after graduation; class- 
day (U. S.), the day on which, in American Col- 
leges, the Senior Class celebrate, with literary and 
social festivities, the completion of their college 
course; clags-fellow, a scholar or student “in the 
same class with others at school or college; class- 
firing, trial shooting among riflemen, to obtain a 
position in one of the classes; .class-list, a list 
of the members of a class (sense 3); also spec. a 
list containing the names-of those who have passed 
an examination, arranged in classes according to 
merit; class-man, (at Oxford University) one who 
is placed in a class-list or obtains “honours” after 
examination ; so classmanshin (7covzce-2y@.) ; class- 
name, the name of a logical class, a general name; 
in Gram. the chief division of Comzyron Nouns, 
including such as are common to every individual 
of a class, e.g. man, dog, book, tree; + class-office, 
?a lottery-office; class-subject, 2 subject taught 
in aclasss also, one set for examination in honours; 
class-ticket, in Sc. Universities, ‘a ticket given to 
a student certifying attendance at any class. 
183x CanrtyLe Sa7t. Res. u. iii. 1x9 Among the earliest 
tools .. which a man... of letters, gets to handle, are his 
*Class-books. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl, u. xiii. 347 
At present Caesar is considered an elementary Class Book. 
"3862 ALacm, Mag, Aug, 798 He had a good time of it that 
-*class-day at Cambridge (U.S.] among his old comrades and 
class-mates, 2886 J. Quincy in’ Holmes Life Zmerson 45 
“Emerson accepted the uty of delivering the Poem on Class 
Day. 27 din. Univ. Cad. 336 Annual salaries (exciu- 
sive of *Class Fees) attached .. to-the Professorships, etc. 
1734 Berkevey Leté. 23 Feb. Wks, 1871 IV, 214 A *class- 
fellow of mine in the Col lege. 1888 Vcr. Metcunp in 19¢/ 
Cent. XXXIII. 563 With Mounted Riflemen, *class-firing 
alone gives a good deal of work. 1857 Kinestey Two Y. 
algo. iv. 83 tidy, God-fearing person..One of these 
Methodist *class-leaders, 1887 Sir R. H. Ropers Jv the 
Shires i,14 Tt was seen at the head of the *class-list in the 
school quadrangle when the class-lists were posted. a@ 1859 
De Quincey Lett, Vug. Man Wks. XIV. 57 note, A man 
was.rated as to his income. .he who was in the highest was 
said emphatically-to be of z/e.class, ‘ classicus’, a *class- 
man, without adding the number. 186x M. Burrows Pass 
§ Class (1866) 263-2ofe, Kenophon’s.. works are not those 
ustially taken up.by the Class-man. 1884 L.. Srernen Life 
Ht, Fawcett iii 76 A youth.just fresh from his *classman- 
ship .often impresses his seniors as a little too conde- 
scending. 2884 America VIII. 71 Chapel and *class- 
mecting pulled one way, and church the other. 1870 
Bowen Logic xi. 353 The. .essential qualities of the objects 
denoted by.the “classname. did. vii. 221 In a hierarchy 
of.Concepts,.the same *class-notion is at once a Genus to 
the .class ‘below, and a Species to the class above. xyrq 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3228/4 Whoever brings them to Mr. Ravan 
at the *Class-Office Anno 1712, at the Exchequer, shall have 
qos. reward, 1870 N. Porter Amen Colleges 192° Under 
the searching tests of the *Class-rooms the capacity of each 
man is satisfactorily ascertained, 1882 Buxton in 19¢ Cent. 
Nov, 792 The*class subjects include English grammar, his- 
Lory, etc. 1873 Barve Philol. Eng, Tong. (ed..2) § 211 ‘The 
grammarian -forms rulés in which he legislates *class-wise 
‘or the words so grouped, - . Oe ee 
‘Class (klas),,2. [£ prec. sb. Chi F. classer] 
“L. ¢rans. To ‘divide or: distributé into’ classes,” 
to Cuassiry. Obs. 02 
, 1705 ARBUTHNOT Coins (J.), L considered that by the'class- 
ing and methodizing. such’ passages, I, might instruct the 
reader, 1755 JOHNSON Dict, Pref., A people polished by 
arts,.and classed by subordination. 1794 J. R. Suctavan 
View of Nat, i. 72 This fact causes an insurmountable difi- 
culty in classing mountains. : ae 
2, To-place in-a class, assign to’ its proper class 
or group. . HS a he MCh oe aia Ee , 
1776 Apam Sait HW, N.-1w. ‘ix. (1869) II: 260, I have 
classed artificers, manufacturers, and merchants among: the 
productive-labourers, 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 164 
Widely as the two differed in opinion, they.were popularly 
classed together as canting schismatics, 31875 Jowett Plato 
(ed, 2) IIT. 278 Y6u class injustice with wisdom and virtue. 
3879 R. T.Sourn S#. Basi? the Great x. 115 We find far 
more difficulty in classing him.-: ..¢ 2. soe | 
-b. To place-(students: or scholars) in‘a class-or 
classes, for instruction in ‘common ;\ to’place ‘iit:a 
particular class as ‘the’ result of examination, ‘to 
place in a class-list. © © -- 
38.. Thackeray Character Sk, Misc. V. 331 (Hoppe)-At a 
second year’s examination. .Tom was not classed at-all.-- . 
3. vir. (for refl.) To‘ take one’s position in, or - 
fall into, a pesenla) class.or division; -to rank ; 
to be classed... TO a. 
1748 Ricuarvson Clarissa (x811) 1V, 246 If I- cannot:do 
credit..to the female sex, by bringing down such an angel 
as’ this to class with and adorn it. 1816 KEATINGE T7av, 
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IL. 92 This’ fine country. .whose’ people class morally so 
high in the scale of mankind. 1863 Busununs Vicar. Sacrif, 
li, (1866) 26 Those who class as believers, 

Classable (Ka‘szb’l), 2: Also -ible. [f Criss 
@. +-4BLE.] Capable of being classed. 
” 846-Wigrcester cites Eclectic Rev. for classible. 1862 
H. SpenCer First Prine. 1. iv. § 24 (2875) 81 The Uncon-. 
ditioned..as le neither with any form of the con- 
ditioned nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot be 
classed at all. 1879 — Data of Ethics xv. 259 On the 
assumption that it 1s definitely classable as good or bad. 

Classed. (klast), g/. a. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 
Placed in a class or classes, arranged in classes. 

1888 Athenzum 10 Nov. 628/1 The ten alan ames 
already upon the classed catalogue [of the leian). 

Classer (kla'soz). [f as prec. + -ER.] One 
who classes ; one who soris according to kind or 
quality: a technical name in the wool and cotton 


trades. 

3816 Month. Mag. XL. 35 The classers of clouds adopt 
three main divisions. 1883 Leisure Hour 244/1 The fleece, 
when skirted, is rolled up, and we now follow it to the 
classer’s table. 1883 Caste Dr. Sevier i, Cotton factors, 
buyers, brokers. .classers, pickers, pressers. 

Classhe, obs. form of CLASH. 

Classible, bad form of CLASSABLE a, 

Classic (kle’sik), @. and sd. [ad. F. classique, 
or L. classzc-zes of the highest class, of the first 


order, f. classis: see CuAss sb. and -I0. 

Gellius has ‘classicus .. scriptor, non proletarius’, where 
the word means ‘high-class’, as opposed to ‘low’ (cf. prole- 
Zarits serno, Plautus), and this is the main sense of classique 
in Cotgr., as well as in our earliest examples. Littré how- 
ever takes as his first sense of classigue ‘Used in or be- 
longing to the classes of colleges or schools’; and it is 
probable that this notion has influenced the word in its 
extension to the ancient authors generally, as studied in 
school or college, together with the associated languages, 
literature, history, geography, mythology, art, etc. It is 
probable, also, that the transference of the epithet from the 
first-class or standard writers in Greek and Latin to these 
languages themselves has been partly owing to the notion 
that the latter are intrinsically excellent or of the first 
order, in comparison with the modern tongues. But the 
extension has probably been in the main unthinking and 
unanalysed: the Greek and Roman authors read in school 
were actually the classical writers in these languages, and 
thus ‘classic’ became practically synonymous with ‘an. 
cient Greek or Roman’, Cf. also the modern L. Zocus 
aa tae the passage of first-rate authority or importance.) 

, adj. 
1. Of the first class, of the highest rank or im- 


portance ; approved as a model; standard, leading. 

1613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Classich, chiefe, and ap- 
proued. 1628 J. Doucuty Ser. 23 Yet would he by no 
meanes commend it for a classicke tenent {=tenet]. 1644 
Mitton Zduc. Wks. (1847) 100/1 But in Latin we have none 
of classic authority extant. 1670 G. H, Hist. Cardinals 1. 
11. 86 Classick writingsin the Oriental Tongues. 1545 NICHOL. 
Archit. Heav, (1851) 209 An investigation. .carried out with 
a skill and perseverance which must render it ever classic in 
astronomy, 1880 Mac Cormac Autisepi. Surg. 206 Du- 
puytren's classic operation for the division of the valve-like 
eperon, 1882 Pesopy Eng. Fournalisin x.73 The Aforuin 
Chronicle ., soon became .. the- classic authority upon all 
questions of Parliamentary reporting. 

2. Of or belonging to the standard authors and 
literature of Greek and Latin antiquity ; also, of 


the art and culture of the same age. 

1628 Earve MMicrocosm., Pretend. Learn, (Arb.) 53 His 
Table is spred wide with some Classicke Folio. rgx1 Fet- 
ton Classecks (J), With them the genius of classick learning 
dwelleth. x9x2 Srecue Sect, No. 33074 All the Boys in 
the School, but I, have the Classick Authors i sun 
Delphini, gilt and letter'd on the Back. 1796 Coteripce 
Poems (1862) 14 Where graced with many a classic spoil 
Cam rolls his reverend stream along. 1856 Emerson Zug. 
Traits,‘ Times’ Wks. (Bohn) 11. 119 The academic elegance, 
and-classic allusion which adorn its columns. 1878 H. M. 
Srancey Dark Cout. I. xvii. 7, Another statue to rival the 
classic Antinous. _ 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. 11. 317 


3. More'widely : Belonging to Greek and Latin 

antiquity. : 
«1gox Anoison Lett. front Italy, Poetick fields encompass 
me around, And still I seem to tread on classick ground. 
1833-48 H. Cotertwce Worth, Worthies I. 8 Milton, then 
a young and enamoured roamer in classic lands. 1866 
Kixesiey /ferevy; xii. 164 He had never felt the influence 
of classic civilization. - oa 

4, In the-style of the literature and art of Greck 
and Latin antiquity; =Crassican 6. (Opposed to 
romantiey : : 

1744 Cottixs Ef. Hanmer 73 And classic judgment gain’d 
to sweet Racine The temperate strength of Maro’s chaster 
line. --x8x4 Q. Rev. Oct. 113 To distinguish the productions 
of antiquity by the appellation‘of classic, those of modern 


times by‘that of vomaniic. [Footnote] Madame de Stat! 


has made the British public familiar with these expres- 
sions.~ 1841 Emerson £ss. Ser, 1. i, (2876) 28 The vaunted 
distinction between Greek and English, between‘ Classic 
and Romantic schools, seems superficial and pedantic. 1878 
Mortey Carlylé 159 That ‘permanence, which is only se- 
cured by classic form.” dod. A classic purity of design. . 
5.:transf, Of literary note, historically-famous. _ 
1787 BuRNS Let. to Dr. Moore 23 April, After'a few pil- 
grimages: over’ some .of the classic ground of Caledonia, 
Cowden Knowes, Banks of Yarrow, ‘Tweed, etc. 1875 
Jevons-JZoney (1878) 263 Ini the classic financial neighbour- 
hood of Lombard Strect. gah coe 


_ 6.:In #-burlesque or humorous sense : Approved, 
- recognized ‘ standard”. 


CLASSICAL. 


1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xt, Ixy. (R.), Beefand mutton 
and such classick meats. 182x Byron Yuan nt. xvii, Light 
classic articles of female want, French stuffs, lace, tweezers, 
toothpicks, teapot, tray. . . ‘ 

b. Classic races: a. name given to the five chief 
annual horse-races (the Two Thousand; One 


Thousand, Derby, Oaks and St. Leger). 

1883 Graphic 13 June 599 (Hoppe) Monmouth was unfor- 

tunately not entered for the classic races, 
7. =CLASsIcan 4. Obs. 

¢2645 Mitton Soun., New Forcers Conse. 7 To force our 
consciences that Christ set free, And ride us with a classick 
hierarchy. 1648 Tenure Kings 6 While the hope to bee 
made Classic and Provinciall Lords led them on. 

- Sb. 

1. A writer, or a literary work, of the first rank 
and of acknowledged excellence; esp. (as origin- 
ally used) in Greek or Latin. Tence, 

a, Any ancient Greek or Latin writer ; frequently 
in £2. for: The general body of Greek and Latin 
literature. 

71x H. FELton (éé¢/e), Dissertation on reading the Clas- 
sics. 1726 Swirt Voung’s Sat., If clergymen to shew their 
wit Praise classicks more than holy writ. 1748 CnesTEeRv. 
Le#t. 11. cxlit. 6 Others to shew their learning. .are always 
talking of the ancients. .“Uhey are never without a classic or 
two in their pockets. 1797 Gopwin Luguirer t. vi. 36 Ought 
the study of the classics to form a part of the educa- 
tion of youth? 1887 F. E. Gretron Classical Coincid. 
Introd., "Tis sixty years .. since I first ventured to teach 
Classics. 

b. in other literature. 

1737 Pore Hor, Epist.u.i. 56 Fix the year precise When 
British bards begin to immortalize, Who lasts a century, 
can have no flaw; I hold that wit a classic, good in law. 
1736-82 J. Warton Zss, Pofe 11,218 That happy Horatian 
mixture of jest and earnest, that contribute to place Des- 
preaux at the head of modern classics. | 1841 D’Israrut 
slmen, Lit, (1867) 103 Dante was the classic of his country. 
1876 Lowe. Among my Bks. Ser, ut. 126 A classic is pro- 
perly a book which maintains itself by virtue of that happy 
coalescence of matter and style. 1878 R. W. Dace Lect. 
Preach. v. 179 The poets who have won their place among 
English Classics. y 

¢c, extended to art. 

1762-71 H. Watrove Vertue's Aneced. Paine, (1786) III, 26 
Sir Peter Lely, not only the most capital painter of, this 
reign, but whose works are admitted amongst the classics of 
the art. 1836 DusourG Violin ix, (1878) 266 ‘The later 
‘Tyrolese makers have been rendered the great source of de- 
ception by dealers. .their instruments having been made to 
pass as classics. 

2. A student of Greek and Latin literature, a 


classical scholar. 

1805 K. Wut Leéf, 18 Oct., I find Tam a respectable 
classic. 1833 Lame Last Ess. Elia, Poor Relations 417 \ 
fine classic, and a youth of promise. 

3. One who adheres to classical rules and models. 


(Opposed to vonaitic.) ; 

1885 sitheneune 22 Aug. 229/2 In matters of form this 
poet is no romantic, but a classic to the finger-tips. 

4. Short for classe style, art, etc, (see adj. 4). 

1864 Burton Scot sl br, 1. v. 294 ‘The transition between 
the classic and the Gothic. 1864 Lowen. Fireside Trav. 
170 Naked sun meets naked sea, the true classic of nature. 

Classical (kle'sikal), a. [f. L. classic-ts (see 
prec.) +-AL.] . 

1. Of the first rank or authority; constituting 
a standard or model; especially in literature. 

1599 Sanovs Luropae Spee. (1632) 91 This man... is now 
.-alleaged as classicall and Canonicall. 1608-11 Br, Hatt 
Epist. vi. i, ‘Those later Doctors, which want _rothing 
but age to make them classicall. 1656 BLount Gossogr. 
s.v., Authors..of good credit and authority in the Schools, 
termed Classicé Scriptores, Classical Authors. 1824 L. 
Murray Zug. Grant. 1. 427 Classical authority consists of 
speakers and writers, who are deservedly in high estima- 
tion. 1838-9 Hartam Hist. Lit. U1. u. iv. § 14, 128 Mon- 
taigne is the earliest classical writer in the French language. 
1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. xxi. (ed. 3) 273 Those rules of taxa- 
tion which have been laid down by Adam Smith and have 
become classical. 


2. Of the standard Greek and Latin writers ; 
belonging to the literature or arl of Greek and 


Roman antiquity. : 

1607 Torsett Four.f. Beasts (1673) 566 Avicenna attri- 
buteth certain things to Weasels flesh only, which the 
classical! Authors rather ascribe to the powder of Weasels. 
1838-9 Hatta Hist. Lit. 1.1. i. §2.2 That learning which 
had been accumulated in the Latin and Greek languages, 


. and which we call ancient or classical. 1847 W. Sratpinc 


Staly & It, [si. 1. 148 Some isolated sections of classical art. 

8. Of persons: Leamed in the classics, 7 ¢. in 
ancient Greek and Latin literature. ; : 

igxx Steere Sect. No.147 22 These are often pretty 
Classical Scholars. “1802 Dispin futrod. Classics 20-note, 
‘The Classical World is.no doubt aware, cte. 1843 S. Aus- 
tun Ranke’s Hist. Ref: U1. 1; i, 315 He belonged to the 
classical school of Italy of ‘that time. 1857 BuckLe, Ciu¢/zz, 
I. sili. 743 The authority wielded by the great classical 
scholars. ae . 4 Zon ogene 

4. Of or pertaining to Greek and Latin litera- 
ture and antiquities ; relating to the classics, 

“3839 Lp. Broucuan.Statesin. Geo. L112, Ser.'1. Sheridan 
210 He [Sheridan] brought away from school a very slender. 
provision of classical learning. 1860-Bricut S%. Church- 
rates (1868).546/2 It. is one of the.faults of a high classical 
education, *1876 Grant ‘Burgh Sch. Scoti-u. xiii; 346 The 
thorough character of the classical instruction imparted at 
our higher grammar Scliools. i 

5. = CLASSIC @.-5. 

59-2 


CLASSICALISM. 


1820 Scotr Afonest, v, The many fine bridges which have 
since been built across that classical stream {the ‘I'weed]. 

@. Of literature: Conforming in style or com- 
position to the rules or models of Greek and“Latin 
antiquity ; hence ¢vauzsf. to art having similar 


qualities of style (see quot. 1885); opposed to 
Romantic. eh ete 

* 1Bzo ‘Byron Let, Goethe x4 Oct., I perceive that in Ger- 
many as well as in Italy, there is a great struggle about 
what they call Classica? and Romantic. 1864 M. ArxoLp 
in Coynk. Mag. Aug, 165 The problem is to express-new 
and profound ideas in a perfectly sound and classical style. 
1864 Spectator 20 Aug. 964/1 Matthew Arnold .. that most 
classical of English critics .. ‘classical *.. we mean. .to ex- 
‘eigen also the contraction and self-satisfied equanimity of 

‘is own school of criticism. x885 i; C. Firemore Piano, 
Afusic (ed. Prentice) 47 The classical ideal is predominantly 
an intellectual one. Its products are characterised by 
clearness of thought, by completeness and symmetry, by 
harmonious proportion, by simplicity andrepose. Classical 
works, whether musical or literary, are positive, clear, 
finished, : 

b. Of painting, landscape, ete, 

1860 Ruskin Jfod. Paint. V. 1%. y. 246 A school of art 
properly called ‘ classical’..The school is, therefore, gener- 
ally to be.characterized as that of taste and restraint. Jéid. 
247 The classical landscape, properly so called, is therefore 
the representative of perfectly trained and civilised human 
life, associated with perfect natural scenery and with deco- 
Yative spiritual powers. 

c. Of music: (see quot. 1885), 

, 1836 Musical Libr, Supp. ILI. 64 (¢é¢/e) What is the mean- 
ing of the word ‘classical’ in a musical sense? 1885 Jj. c. 
Fiutmore Piauof Music 79-80 ‘Classic’ is used in two 
senses. In the one it means, having permanent interest and 
value. .In the second sense .. music written in a particular 
style, aiming at the embodiment of a certain ideal, the chief 
element of whichis beauty of form... In classical music, in 
this sense, form is first and emotional content subordinate 3 
in romantic music content is first and form subordinate. 

7. Hist. Of or pertaining to a classis in a Pres- 
byterian Church (see CLAssis 3); belonging to 
this system of church-government. 

1586 T. RoGErs 39 A rz. (1621) 334 To take new callings 
from classical ministers, renouncing their calling from 
bishops. 1646 Wests, Assemb. Form Ch. Gout., By several 
sorts of assemblies, which are congregational, classical, and 
synodical. 1699 Br, Nicotson Let, Yates (T.), Mr. Baxter 
takes great pains to unite the classical and congregational 
brethren, but claws off the episcopal party. 1736 NEAL 
Hist, Purit. UL. 385 The City and Suburbs of London had 
been formed into a Province, and divided into twelve 
classical Presbyteries, 1848 Macautay Hist, Zug. 1. 158 
The Independents had no disposition to enforce the ordi- 
nances rier provincial, and national synods. 

+8. Of or belonging to a class; class-. Obs. 

8x0 Bentuam Packing (1821) 223 A contention between 
opposite classical partialities. 1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Classt- 

cation (L.), To seek for classical characters from other 
parts of a plant. 


+9. [=L. classdeus belonging to a fleet.) ‘ Per- 
taining to a ship’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

10. Short for classical style, art, ete. 

2885 J. C. Fittsore Pranof Music 47 They (Mozart's 
piano compositions] were not remarkable for strong con- 
trasts, but contrast is not of the essential nature of the 
classical..Repose, the very essence of the strictly classical. 

ll. Comé., as classical-minded adj. 

3845 Graves Rom, Law in Encycl. Metr. 748/1 The clas. 
sical-minded Italians of the 16th century, 

Classicalism (kle'sikiliz’m). [f. prec + 
-IsM.] Attachment to or practice of classical 
scholarship, art, etc. ; = CLASSIoIgM. 

3840 Arxoto in Life IL App. C. 422 That foolery of clas- 
sicalism which marks the Italians, and infects those with us 
who are called ‘elegant scholars’. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint, 
(1851) I. u, i. vii. § 37 Compare the hybrid classicalism of 
Wilson with the rich English purity of Gainsborough. 
3880 L. SterHen Pope ii, 29 The classicalism of Pope's 
time was no doubt very different from that of the period of 
Erasmus. : 7 

Classicalist (kle'sikilist). [fas prec. +-18T.] 
A partisan of classical studies, art, etc.; 2 CLAS 
SIOIST,. 

2851 Ruskin Stones Vex, 1.1. § 39, I shall, in my account of 
the earlier architecture, comp: the forms of all its leading 
features with those into which they were corrupted by the 
classicalists, 2 ‘ 

ener (klesikeeliti), [f, as prec, + 
“ITY. : * 

1, Classical quality or character (of literary or 
artistic style, of education, taste, etc.). 

.28x9 Afouthiy Rev. LKXXIX. 366 An affectation of clas- 
sicality. 1846 Rusxin Mod, Paint. I. u. 1. vii. $37 The 
vile classicality of Canova and the modern Italians, 18g0 
L. Hunt Aséodiog. x. (1860) 165 Campbell, as an author, 
was all for refinement and classicality. - 

2. Classical scholarship. 

x827 For. Q, Rev. No. r(L.), To make a display of this 
scrap of classicality which he had just acquired, 183 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 54 The land’. of mountains and 
mathematics—of clouds and classicality. . 
-8, An instance or piece of classical learning, art, 
ete, ‘ . . - 


1844 R. Wann Chatsivorth 1. 28 No vulgar classicalities 


shock the scholar’s eye, 2856 Sat, Rev, 11, 735/2 Horatian 
quotations and.the like small classicalities, 
Classicalize (klosikileiz), v. -[f as prec. + 
712E.] = CLASSIOIZE. : ; 
x864 Miss Yoncr Chy, Nautes (1884) 298 Him whom the 
classicalizing Germans termed Franciskus I. - : 
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Classically. (klesikali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY2 
-1. In a classical manner; in classical style or 
after classical models, ; 

1972-7 in Cowley Country Life N. 3 (R.) Thg poet, as 
tse conremced hie own Bef but he does mre he ex- 
| aaa it very classically. 181g Scribéleomania 60 The 
anguage {is], in many instances, classically beautiful. 

b. With classical scholarship or education. 

x8s2 Hawruorne Tanglew. T., Wayside (1879) 13, The 
classically learned Mr. Pringles. 1867 Srexey in Afacon. 
Meg, Nov., The classically-educated boy. 

+2. As to class or order, in classes. Obs. 

1790 Kerr Lavoisier’s Chem, (Webst.), It would be im- 
possible to bear all its specific details in the mraioey, if they 
were not classically arranged. 1826 Kinsy & Sv. L£tontol, 
IIL xxviii, 24 A difference that proved the Crustacea clas- 
sically distinct from Insecta. _ : 

+3. Zccles. By a classis or presbytery. Ods. 

1680 Answ, Stillingfieet’s Serm.27 A Minister. ordained 
{and so Episcopally or’Classically approved in his abilities 
for that function). ; 

+Cla'ssicate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. classis 
Cuass : cf. communicate.) ?'To classify. 

1654 Vitvain Eft. £ss. v. ii, The 40 Counties .. settled 
in England by Parlement +, as Cambden classicats, 

Classicism. (kle'sisiz’m). [f. Cuassic+-1sx. 
Cf. F. classicisme.] 

1. The principles of classic literature or art; 
adherence to, or adoption of, classical style. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1857) U1. 1. v. i. 286 Catholicism, 
Classicism, Sentimentalism, Cannibalism : all zsvzs that make 
up Man in France, are rushing and roaring in that gulf. 
1840 Mitt Diss, § Disc. Armand Carrel (1859) 1. 233 This 
insurrection against the old traditions of classicism. was 
called romanticism. 1871 4 thenaum 15 July 87 A middle 
course between the conyentionalism of the Italo-Byzantine 
and the naturalism or classicism of the rising schools. 

2. A classical (¢.¢, Latin or Greck) idiom or form. 

1373 Earte Philol. Eng. Tong. § 591 This has been felt 
to be a Frenchism or a classicism. 1881 Saintspury Dryden 
vi. 123 To avoid slipping into clumsy classicisms. 

3. Classical scholarship. 

1870 Lowewt Among my Bks. Ser. t. (1873) 188 So far as 
all the classicism then attainable was concerned, Shake- 
speare got it as cheap as Goethe did. 

Classicist (klesisist). [f. as prec. + -1st.] 
a. An upholder or imitator of classic style or 
form. ‘b. One who advocates the school study of 
the Latin and Greek classics. 

3839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 460 The eternal and inevitable 
schism between the Romanticists and the Classicists, 1865 
Huwian Transit. Period Mus. 10 Few experiments were 
needed to show to these vehement Classicists that they 
could not get on at all without ‘Gothic’ art. 1867 SEELEY in 
Macm. Mag. Nov., The classicists say .. that if you would 
cultivate the mind, you must imbue it with good literature. 

Classicistic (klrsisi-stik), a, [£ prec. +-10.] 
Characterized by classicism, 

3866 Howetts Venet. Life 351 Most Venetian palaces, 
whether of the Gothic or classicistic pericd, 2888 Harser's 
Afag. Feb. 482 The two races brought the romantic drama 
to its highest perfection, and both rejected the classicistic. 

Classicize (klesissiz), v. [f. Chassro+-125.] 
a. trans. To make classic. b. intr. To affect or 
imitate classic style or form. : 

Hence Cla‘ssicizing, v7. sb. and ppl, a. 

1854 Cham), Frnt. 1. 124 She looked like a Greek statue 
that had come alive, and by mere contact elassicised its 
modern dress. 3859 Jeruson Brittany xviti. 300 The ori- 
ginal chateau .. appears te have been classitized in the 
seventeenth century, 1884 Sercry in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
go2 The partial failure of his classicising experiments. 1887 
Sawtsaury lisab, Lit. i. 23 The translation mania and 
the classicising mania together led to the production of 
perhaps the most absurd book in all literature [Stanyhurst’s 
Eneid]). . ne 

Cla‘ssico-, combining form of L, classic-2s 
Crasstie, as in Classico-Lombardic adj.; Classico'- 
latxy, 207ce-2ud., worship of the classics, 
~ 1879 Sir G, Scorr Lect. Archit, I. 142 Italy received her 
Pointed architecture from France and Germany, and mingled 
it freely with her Classico-Lombardic traditions. 1881 9sv7. 
Educ, t Mar, 49/1 Before Modern Schools were dreamed of, 
he [Carlyle] inveighed against monkish Classicolatry. 

lassics, sb, Z/.: sce CLASsio sb. 

Classifiable (kle'sifoiab’l), a. [f. Chassiry 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being classified. : 

1846 Mut, Logie 1, 295 (L.) These changes are classifiable 
as the original sensations are, 3873 Witney Life Lang, 
x. 187 Classifiable under the three comprehensive names. 
Classific (klési‘fik), a rare. [f. L. type 
*classific-us, £. elassi-s Cuass + -feuts making] 
That constitutes or distinguishes a class or classes; 
tending or pertaining to‘classification. . 

x8o9-z0 CoLrnipcr /*riend (1818)- II]. 166 Linnzus.. 
adopting from Bartholinus and others the sexuality of 
plants, grounded thereon a scheme of classific and distine- 
tive marks. 1828 Wenster cites J/ed. Repos. Hex, 2. 

Hence Classi-fically adv., with classific force. 

_ 1854 Eviicorr Galatians 75° Oars. .[is]used.. Classifically, 
ie. where the subject. is represented as one of a class or 
category. | a. . cots ‘ 

Classification (kle'sifikdifan). [n. of action, 
f. as CLASSIFY : See -FIOATION.. So in mod.F.] 

1: The action of ‘classifying. or. arranging in 
classes, according.to common characteristics or 


affinitiés ; assignment to the proper class, 


‘the continent, and America. . 


CLASSIS. 


1990 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks, V. 332 Montesquieu observed 
very justly, that in their classification of the citizens the 
great legislators of antiquity made the greatest display of - 
their powers, 1804 AnerneTHy Surg. Observ. 18 In-ate 
tempting a classification of tumours, 1847 Canrenrer Zcod, 
§2 The object of all Classification .. [is] to bring together 
those beings which most resemble cach other and to separate 
those that differ, 1874 Brackie Sed/Crit. 19 Nothing helps 
the memory so much as order and classification. . 

a. The result of classifying; a systematic dis- 
tribution, allocation, or arrangement, in a class or 
classes; esp. of things which form the subject- 
matter of a science or of a methodic inquiry. 

2794 Suuuvan View Nat. II. 196 De Saussure gives us 
this brief classification ofvoleanic substances, 1834 J. M. 
Goon Study of Med. (4th ed.) I. p, x, A syllabus of its classifi- 
cation for the purpose of lecturing from. 1856 Sir B- Bropie 
Psychol, Ing. \. vi,230 The classification of faculties which 
these writers have made is altogether artificial. 2860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 505 Red fogs. .do not properly 
come under our classification of sea fogs. fod, Several 
classifications have been made. ee : 

Classificational (Keesifikefonal), a. [f. 
ptec.+-AL.] Of or pertaining to classification. 

1883 Nature XXVII. 427 The classificational value which 


they possess. . 

Cla'ssifica:tor. vare, [agent-sb. f. assumed 
L. *classificare to Cuassiry. Ci. ¥. classificatess.] 
= CLASSIFIER. : 

186x Hume tr. Moguin-Tandon ui. 1. 53 note, We are 
indebted to Ray as the pioneer of all the classificators who 
have succeeded him. 1882-3 Herzeg’s Encyel, Rel. Knowl. 
III. 1834 The latest classificators of knowledge. 

Classificatory (kle'sifikétteri), @.. [f. as 
prec. on type of L. adjs. in -orius: see*-onr.] 
Tending to, having the purpose of, or relating to, 
classification, ; 

2837 Wuewet Hist, Jnduc, Se. LIL xvii, $1. 49x Dee 
scriptive geology .. is one of the classificatory sciences, like 
mineralogy or botany. 1865 Lussock Preh. Times iv. 
(1878) 153 Mr. Morgan divides the systems of relationship 
into two great classes, the descriptive and the classificatory. 
abe Rotveston Anim, Life 139 Devoid of classificatory 
value, : 


u ‘ 

Classifier (kiz'sifeijez), [f. next+-ER.] One 
who classifies, ? 

1819 Rees Cy¢l., s.v. Classification(L.), The classifiers of 
this period were chiefly Fructists and Corollists. 1830 Sir 
J. Herscuer Sind, Nat. Phil, 293 He has performed his 
task, if not as a natural historian at least as a classifier and 
arranger, 1838 Emerson Lit, Ethics Wks, (Bohn) II. 212 
No history, that we have, is safe, but a new classifier shall 
give it new and more philosophical arrangement. 

Classify (klesifei), v. [A modern word, f. 
L. class-zs class, as ifad. L. *classificdre : sec “FY, 
and cf. mod.F, c/asszfier, in Littré as a neologism.] 
trans. To arrange or distribute in classes accord- 
ing to a method or system. s Aras 

31799 W. Tooke Russ. Empire I. 531 (Webst.) The diseases 
and casualties are not scientifically classified. 80g .\V. 
Saunnvers Jlin. Waters 97 If we are not anxious to classify 
with too much minuteness. 1807 Sourney Espriella's Leti. 
(1814) I1]. 120 Swedenborg had- learnt to classify in his 
earthly studics. 1818 in Topp. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 
620 Another class of transgressions .. we shall now cnume- 
rate: ‘to compete {an American discovery,)— to classify’ 
{a barbarism which we are sorry to sec, in the leading 
article of the last North American Review, No. 44. p. 42) 
-» This comes of inventing new words ‘for short ’;—‘to 
classify’ is a charming abbreviation of ‘to class’;. as 
‘lengthy’ isof ‘length’, 1872 Money Voltaire (1886) 98'To 
classify a type of character as good or bad. 1845 Jowerr 
Plato (ed, 2) 1V. z ae ago they [actions] have been 
classified sufficiently for all practical purposes, . 

ence Ola-ssifying, vb/. sb, and ppl. a. 

x858 Buckte Civiliz, 11. 515 (L.) A singular precision of 
the classifying power, which he possessed as a native talent. 

Classing (kla'siy), vil. sé, [f. Cuass u+ 
-InG1,] ° The action of placing in a class or classes. 

1741 Moxro Anatomy (ed. 3) 40 Technical Terms, about 
the .. Classing of which there has .. been great Varicty of 
Opinions, 1879 W. H. Wire Ship-Build. in Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ AV. 78/1 The ‘classing’ of a ship, together 
with her rate of insurance. : Bae i 

|| Classis (kle'sis).. 72. classes, - {16th G. ae 
L. classis 4 class or division of the Roman peéple.] 

1. A division of the Roman people according to 
property and taxation. - . 

1601 Hotanp Péiny.L. 462 The best man in all Rome 
was valewed to be worth in goods not aboue 110000 Asses 

in brasse .. and this was counted the first Classis. ; 
+2, A division according to rank ; a CLASS. 

1594 Br. Kine Youas (1618) 388 They runne through all the 
classies and rankes of vanitic. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pserd. 
£f.1. viii, 33 In the same classis, may well be placed Vin- 
centius Belluacensis, 1664 Power £2. Philos. 1. 36 Ani- 
mals that come nearest the classis of Plants. | 2704 Swirt 

TZ. Tub 1, (2750) 27 It is under this classis I have presumed 
to list my present treatise. x914 -/*r. Bk. Rates 394 The 
Commissary or Clark of cach Classis of that Division. 

b.-In U. S.; formerly used for a class in college 
orschool, “9 7" . oe 

8. In certain Presbyterian churches :_an inferior 
judicatory consisting of the elders or pastors of 
the parishes or-churches of a district; a presby- 
tery. Used in England under the Commonwealth ; 
and subsequently in certain Reformed churches o! 

1593 «Avr, Baxcrort Dangerous Positions iii. 13 (T.) As- 
seinblice are either classes or synods : classes are conferences 


CLASSMATE. 


of-the fewest ministers, of. churches, eanging near together, 
as for example of twelve, 1646 Ord. Lords § Cont, 
Sacrant. 8 Scandalous sinnes .. shall be certified to any 
Classis, either from any Congregationall Eldership, or . 
otherwise: 1663 Burrer Ad. i. 838 Bearbaiting may be 
-.as lawful as is Provincial and Parochial Classis. ¢ 2679 
T. Gaopwin IVs, IV, 114 (R.) The reformed churelies, in 
France, call it a presbytery; and the meeting of the elders 
aver inany congregations, that they call the-classis, 276z 
Hume Hist. Lug, II, liii, 138 note, “A presbytery in Scot- 
land is an inferior Ecclesiastical Court, the same that was 
afterwards called aclassisin England. 1796 Mons Ase, 
Geog. I, 273 The Dutch Reformed churches .. six classes, 
which form one synod, Each classis delegates two minis- 
ters and an elder to represent them in synod, : 
b. The district formed’ by the parishes so united. 
1653 G. Firsun Soder Reply 7-Our Classis runnes 14 miles 
in length, and 20 severall Parishes in it. 1962-2 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. lviii. 399 A number of neighbouring 
Parishes, commonly between twelve and twenty, formed a 


aSSIS. 
+4. Ina library: -A.name originally equivalent 
to ‘stall ’,-ze. a case of book-shelves standing out 
at right angles to ‘the wall; afterwards applied to 
the compartment. formed by the shelves in the 
adjacent sides of two ‘stalls’, together with those 
under the window between them. ds. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. ii. (1631) 9 The great roomes 
He has taken for the Office, and set - His’Deskes and 
Classes, Tables and his Shelues. x64x J. Jackson True 

Evang. T. iii. 230 Cornelius 4 Lapide .. whose volumes .. 
take up halfe a Classis in our publique Libraries, 1710 
Heanne Collect. (Oxf. B.S.) E11. 96 Putting Books in Shelves 
under ses of the Middle Part of the Publick Library. 
1886" R. Wits Archit. Hist. Univ, Camb. II. 438. 

5. attrib. 
ixgis Lond. Gas. No. 5384/2 Lost..ten Orders of the 
Classis Lottery 1712. 

‘Classless (kla'slés), @. xonce-wd. Having or 
belonging to no class, ; 

1878 G. R. L. Marrtorr tr, Zinvile de Lavelaye's Prinn 
Property 237 Classless wanderers and fugitives, 

Class‘mate, -mate. <A fellow student in the 
same class; esp. in U.S: colleges, a member of the 
same graduation class: see CLAss 3 b, 

186z [See Cuass-pay]. 1866 Harvard Mem, Biog. 1. 333 
A classmate whos at next him for four years. 1875 LONG: 
FELLOW Morituré Salutamus 106 And now my class-mates ; 

e@ remaining few That number not the half of those we 

new, 1878 Horrs Princ, Relig. x. 31 A boy who gets 
laughed at by his class-mates for making mistakes, 3886 
Js Soner in Holmes Life Emerson 45 Only two of my 
classmates can be fairly said to have got into history. 

+ Claster, v. Ods. To clatter. [Possibly an 
error for that word; but cf. Ger. 2/aszern to rattle, 
patter, as hail, or rain-drops.] 

a@ 1307 in Pol. Songs (839) 157 For everuch 2 parosshe heo 

olketh in pyne, ‘Ant clastreth with heore colle. x#30 

‘aLsGR. 205/2 Clasteryng, cacguet, : 

Clastic (kle'stik), a. [f. Gr. type *cAaorucds, 
f. w\aorés broken, f. xAd-ev to break, break off-] 
a. Geol, Consisting of broken pieces of older rocks. 
b. Anat. (Of a model) Composed of a number of 
separable pieces; pertaining to such a model. 

1875 Hamenton /ntedl. Life wi. ix. 117 The clastic ana- 
tomical man-model of the ingenious doctor Anzoux, 1877 
Green Phys. Geol, 93 Rocks .. made up of broken pieces of 
lg eed ~ ha spoken of as a “a or Derivative. 
q UTLEY Study Ss Xiv. 2 nong the fragment! 
or:clastic rocks. 188 Syd. Sea. Lety Clastic, ales 
separable into fragments. Tern applied to models which 
‘can be taken to pieces. ‘ : 

Clat, sé.1 aial, [With sense 1, ef. Da. Aiat blot, 
splash of dirt; also Chor, CLop. Sense 2 may 

be quite distinct, and possibly related to Cuaur.] 

1.A clod, a clot of dirt, esp. of cow-dung. 

1619 Z, Bova Battle of Soul (1629) 35 (Jam)° Wormes 
crawling and creeping vpon a clat or clod of clay. 1829 

 L, Kyare Foul, Naturalist 49 A dry March for the clat- 

rvest was considered very desirable. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1. 
a7 Clats.. the dung of cattle as fuel .. collected from the 
pastures at.the close of summer, 1877 NV. W. Lincoln. 
Gloss. Cleat, (2) An’ thing duty wor sticky, (4) Spoon meat. 
388: Leicestersh, Gloss. (EH. D. R Clat, var. pron. of ‘clot’ 
and {clod’, a spot or lump of dirt, soil, etc, Applied spe- 
cially to the droppings -of cattle. 2888 Exworruy W. 
Som, Gloss. Clat, a clod, a sod, Cow-clat, a dried cowdung. 
Also a bunch’ of worms having worsted drawn through 
them for.clatting (Catching eels); @ clot (e.g. of blood). 

a, é Bred or pase sifted out of meal, bran. 

1898 Duncan 44, Zeymol., Furfur, purgamentum faring 
oarnas clats ae of meal, roe We Oinson Parritrs , 
Dispeits. § 8 (2734) 194 Bran or Clats of any kind. _ . 
 Clat; 36.2 dial. ff Cuat v1] ae 

a. Noisy talk; tittle-tattle, clatter.’ b..A tattler, 
tale-bearer; anoisy tongue, .'---'  - : 


x870°E, Pracocn Raff Séiri, II, 108 Howd the clat. 1877 
Ny W. Lincolush, Gloss.’ (EB, D,, 8.), Clad, a tell-tale .. 
Ridiculous or exaggerated talk. “1879 Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Clat, a tattler s'a tale-bearer’...A-contémptudus term for a 
woman's tongue, 2884 Cheshire 


Gloss., Clat, a tale-bearer, 
Clat; clate, obs. or dial. forms 


> forms of Chea” | 

+ Clat, v. ‘Obs. exe. dial:. (2 short for CLATTER. 
cf, chat, chatter.) iy Wak tat ey 
+1; .? To rattle, strike noisily. Ods. 7 - - 
61325 £. Z, Allit. P. B.'839 With kene clobbez of 
by clatz-on pe wowez [Sut Terror for clatre], + 
. To chatter, prate, tattle; ‘tell tales’.. ~ 
1863: Atkinson Province. Danby, : 
fast, with but little” meaning; to 


bat clos ~| 


chatter or prate. 1876 


Yorksh., Clat, to talk | the sb.] 


469 


Mid-Yorksh, Gloss, Clat, to noisily. Skhropsh. 
Word bb, Clad, te tattle; te eemaeate tlle tele 1634 
Cheshire Gloss, Clat, to tell tales of a person. 

Clat,. variant of Cuaut v., Char v. 

Clatch, variant of Cuzren, a brood. 

+Clate, sd. Obs. Jel, [ad. med.L. clea, F. claie: 
see Cnayu,] A hurdle of wattle-work: see quot. 

r9xx Milit. & Sea Dict., Clates are the same as commonly 
we call Wattles, being made of strong Stakes, interwoven 
with Oziers, or other small pliable Twigs. ‘The Use of 
them is to cover Lodgments overhead with much Earth 
heap'd on them, etc, 


Clate, obs. form of Cuaur v., CE sé. 

Clater(e, obs. form of CLarrer. 

Clath(e, -es, obs, ff, Crora, CLoTHE, CLOTHES. 

Clathrate (klepre't) a. Bot. [ad. L. clathrat- 
ws, pa. pple. of cléthrave: see next.] Resem- 
bling lattice-work ; cancellate. 

Weasster cites Grav. 

thrate, 2. Obs.—° [f. L. clathr-dre.to 

furnish with a lattice or bars, f. clithré (pl.) lattice 
(Gr. #A90pa, «defpa bars): see -aTE3,] To fur- 
nish with or mark like lattice-work. 

1623 CockExan, ul, To stop with lattice or barres, Clath- 
vate. 1731-6 Bawey, Clathrated, cross-barred, 

Clathroid (ki proid), a. Bot. [t. L. clathr-7 
(pl.) lattice (see prec.) +-0.] = CLATHRATE a. 

1857 Berkerey Cryftog. Bot. § 181. 203 Algaz .. which 
present ..a clathroid- cancellated, or cribrose frond. 

Clatter (klatar), 36.1 [In 15th c. clater, but 
possibly coeval with the verb of same form. 
MDu. has cditere, Du. later, a rattle, and Rateren 
to clatter, rattle, chatter. Sense 2 appears earliest 


in our 7 ots., and ought perhaps to stand first. 
The OF. Cladur, cledr, cleadur (Epinal 218, etc.) ‘ tabula 


qua_a segitibus territantur aves’ appears to be connected, 
but is not phonetically identical] : 

1. A rattling noise made by the rapidly re- 
peated collision of sonorous bodies which do not 
ting. ‘A clatter is a clash often repeated with 
great quickness, and seems to convey the idea of 
a sound sharper and shriller than a rattle’ (J.). 

1578 Lyre Dedoens v1, \xxi, 750 Their [aspen leaves’] con- 
tinual shaking and noysome clatter. 1605 SHaxs. Macé. 
vy. vii, az By t 1s great clatter, one of t note Seemes 
bruited. 2683 Tuners Afe, Wks. 1731 I. 419 My Horses 
were so unruly with that Noise, the Clatter of the 


Planks, that, etc. 3758 Jounson /dler No. 8.¥ 9 The clatter 
of empty pots, 2816 Scorr Old Afort. xliv, The clatter of 


horses’ hoofs was heard. 3853 Kinasey A/yfatia xi. 126 
‘The clatter of their hoes amon the pie 


&. Noisy talk; confused din of voices, gabble. 
Often applied contemptuously to what is treated 


as mere enpy gabble. 

©1460 Townele aan 190 (M&tzn.) As good that thou 
had Halden stille thy Lie 257 ‘old stille thy 
clattur. a Mepe Gen. Pref, To make an as: 


tonishing clatter with many words of a strange sound and 

of an n sense. 1813 Edin, Rev, XXI. 70 The people 

«- have in their pronunciation a smal! degree of the clatter, 

1829 Lyrron Disowned 7 The conversation changed into 

one universal clatter. 1851 Loner. Gold, Leg. v. Foot of 

Abs, Such a clatter of tongues in empty heads, 

‘b. Gossip, chatter, idle talk, tittle-tattle. Often 

in ff, Chiefly Sc. 

1596 Dauevarce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, (1885) 68 Latting 
pas thir fables, and a hundir sik clatteris. «3662 Batu 
Lett. I. 216 (Jam.) We take it, and many things more you 
will hear, for clatters. 1790 Burns Tam 'o' Shanter 43 The 
night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter. 1843 Mrs. CARLYLE 
Lett. 1. 255 Oh, what nonsense clatter I do write to thee ! 

3. Comb. Clatter-bone, -bane, Sc. @. a bone 
humorously supposed to move when one chatters 
or prates ;.b. in g/. ‘two pieces of bone or slate 
held between the fingers, which produce a, clatter- 
ing noise, similar to that from castanets’. g ‘am.). 

coer Pina Se. Prov. 387 (Jam.). 1823 Garr Lxdail I. 
xX. T ee - 

Clatter, 5.2 dial. [cf, Chatrenv. 1b} A 
‘mass of loose boulders or shattered stones; so 
called_on Dartmoor. : 

1865 Gosse Land § Sea (276) 396 Rooting out a crown of 
the hay-scented fern from the foot of the ‘clatter,’ as a mass 
of granite so situated is provincially termed. 1873 Quaré. 
Rev. CRAXXV. x42 Spires and clatters of grey rock—as the 
long streams of shattered stone are locally called. 1882 Padé 
Afall G. 28 July 4/1 Under shelter of the biggest rocks in 
the whole clatter ...the word is good moorland English for 
amass of loose, weatliered boulders on the sky-line summit 
of a saddle-back ridge. . 

Clatter, 56.3" [f Cusp sb.2+-ER.] (See quot.) 

1829 J. L. Knapp Frat. Naturalist 49 The droppings of the 
cows were collected [for fuel).. beaten into a mass with 
water; then-pressed by the feet into moulds .. by regular 
professional persons, called clatters (clodders). : 

Clatter (klete1),v. Forms: 3-6 clater, 5 cla 
tere, clatre, clathyr, 6clattyr,clattre, 5~clatter, 
[OE. clatrian (in clatrunge), corresp. to MDu. and 
Du-Aaterentorattle, clatter, babble, E.Fris. Aaterit, 
lattern, LG. klateren, dial. Ger. Rlattern, lat 
tern; of onomatopeeic origin: In Ger. ‘and Du. 

the svord is synonymous: with AJapper(e)i, Rlep- 
per(ejz.. The order Of senses is uncertain + cf, 


ol, intr. To make -or-emit-a rapid succession .of . 


CLATTERING. 


short sharp noises in striking a hard and dry 
body; to rattle. Said either of the material in- 
struments of the agent. 

[e 1050 Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 377/27 Crepacula, clatrunge.} 

63340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 731 as claterande fro pe crest 
pe colde borne rennez. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kut’s T. 1501 The 
arwes in the caas Of the goddesse clatren faste and rynge. 
€1400 Destr. Troy 5787 Cloudis with the clamour claterit 
aboue. 1513 Dove tas Zxcis 1x. x. 161 [They} hard hys 
arrowis clatterand in hys cace. 1719 De For Crssoe (1840) 
IL. xiii. 274 They fall a-clattering with. .drums and kettles. 
1787 Burns Holy Fair xviii, There the pint-stoup clatters. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 279 (Masses) roll 
clattering down the slopes. 1878 H. S. Witson Alp, Ascents 
i. 4 His heavy boots clatter upon the round pebbles. 

+b. intr. To go to pieces with such a noise ; 
to be shattered ; to fall into ruins. Ods. 

ax225 Leg. Kath,2026 Hit bigon to claterin al & to cleouen. 
1325 £. £. Adlit, P. B. 912 Sodomas schal .. synk in-to 
grounde .. & vche a koste of pis kyth clater vpon hepes. 
¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr, Kut, 1722 As alle be clamberande clyffes 
hade clatered on hepes. . 

c. To move rapidly with such a noise, to rattle 
along, dow, over, etc. 

1810 Scotr aoe YL.» iii, Clattered a hundred steeds 
along. 1842 T. Martin JZy Namesake in Fraser's Mag, 
Dec,, Up clattered the omnibus, 1858 Hawrnorng Jn 6 
it, Frais, (x87a) I, 57 Clattering over the pavements on 
wooden shoes. 1882 besanr & Ricz Chapl. of Fleet. xix, 
(1883) 256 He came clattering down the street. 

2. trans. To cause to rattle; to strike or dash 
together with a clattering noise. : 

1537 Thersytes in Four O. Pl. (1848) 82 And clatteringe 
there youre pottes with ale. 1883 Stanyvnvrst Poets, 
Eneis vin. (Arb,) 137 A clapping fyerbolt (such as... Ioue 
toe the ground clattreth), 178 Jonnson Rambler No, 161, 
v 1x He sometimes stamped as in a rage.. then clattered 
his chairs, 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Nae. (1852) 11. 4457 he ser 
vants clatter the plates and glasses. 1862 Sata Seve Sons 
I. x. 252 [He] clattered his Serer 

b. xorth. dial. To beat, thrash (a person). 

1849 C. Brontit Shirley xxxii. 471 Whisht ! is that Hors- 
fall clattering hin? 1 wonder he does not yell out 1855, 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss, Tv clatter, to beat, to chastise. 
‘Tl clatter thee.’ 1876 Afid.Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Clatter, to beat with the open bands. Lae 

3. zntr. To talk rapidly and noisily; to talk 
idly; to chatter, prattle, babble. In sod. Sc., to 
tattle, talk scandal. é 

wgox Pol. Poets (1859) 11. 60 ‘Thou claterist meche of 
orderis of aungeles in heuen. ¢14g0 Vork Afyst. xl. 11 
Whe comes pere claterand? a14go Kut. de da Tour (1868) 
40 OF them that usen to clatre, speke, and iangle atte the 
masse. 1525 Lp. Berxurs Frovss. 11. coxsii 684 The people 

to clater and to murmur therat. 1570 Levins AZanip. 
77/37 To clatter, prate, dalbutire. 1641 Mitton Ch. Discip. 
1. (2851) 2x Since hee must needs bee the Load-starre of 
Reformation as some men clatter, 1662 R. Matnew Uni. 
Alch, § 79. 105 Her husband .. clatters hard against me and 
my Pills. 3727 De For Hist. Appar. xiv. 31 Those who 
clatter that Peter never was at Rome. 1816 coTT A ntig. 
xxiv, Ye may be sure it was clattered about in the kitchen. 

. To chatter as a magpie. ar ; 

3549 Compt. Scot. vi. (t873) 39 The tuechitis cryit theuis 
nek quhen the piettis clattrit. . 

4, trans, To utter in a chattering way; blab, 
prate about, Ods. (or only as transf. from 1.) 

61338 Poet temp. Edw. IT. 120 in Pol. Songs (Wr.) 329 
He .. Adihteth him a gay wenche .. And there hii clateren 
cumpelin whan the candel is oute. r4or Pol, Poeuts (1859) 
II, 76 Counceil owith to be kept And not to be clatrid, 
¢34y0 Jferdin i. 12 ‘Che women clatered it aboute. 1526 W. 
Bonpz Pilgn. Perf (1531) 36 b, To clater forth his blynde 
prophecyes. 3573 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (1884) 108 That is 
y® matter That poetts clatter, 138: J. Bet. Haddon's 
Answ. Osor,28b, When you clatter out such matters, 1625 
Gini Sacer, Philos. 11.174 Uhat which these heretikes clatter. 
z 35 Br. ‘Witson in Keble £7 xxvi. (1863) 875 Many of the 
cle s hurry over the responses, and Psalms and Hymns, as 
fast as ever they can clatter them over. 

&. The verb-stem is used advb. (cf. dang, etc.). 

31884 G. Moore Afuniuuer’s Wife (1887) 152 Clatter, clatter, 
clatter, went the 

lattered. (klteid), sf. c. [f. CLavTER v. + 
-ED!,) Uttered in a clattering way, rattled, 
struck so as to clatter, etc.: see the vb. fa 

1583 Staxvuurst 4fneis_u. (Arb) 45 With droomming 
clattered humming. 1671 Mitton Samzson 1124 And raise 
such outcries on thy clattered iron. 

Clatterex (kleteres). [f£ Cuarrer v. +-En.J 
One who clatters ; +a chatterer, babbler; tattler. 

1368 Pol. Poems (x859) I. 27x Wolde God swoche clatercrs 
sua subdant colia securi. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 11375 A cla- 
borer of ae no councell can kepe. a 

ule, , He is a great prater or claterar. 5 
Aa Van's Answ. Osor. 23b, A fonde brabblyng clatterer. 

+ hoop enina rp Sperine Obs. [f. Cuarter z.] 
A chatterer, babbler, er. : , 

tgs2 Hutoet, Clatterer or clatterfart, which wy! disclose 
anye light secreate, Zoguax. 1577 Staxynursr Descr. 
tvel, in Holinshed VI. 24 The Irish enimiec .. having an 
inkling by some false.clatterfert or other, that a companie 
of them, etc, ; aed ht i 

Clattering (kletorin), 2 5d. [f. Chatrer z. 
+-rnel] ‘The action of the verb CuarrEr, ” 

1, Noise of the rapidly repeated collision .of hard 
bodies; rattling. . Pas 

exgeg, 2. 2. Addit. P. B. 1515, Clatering of conacles pat 
kesten po burdes. ¢1386 CHaucer /ut’s. 7. 1634 Of hors 
and herneys noyse and claterynge Ther was. 1581 SAVILE 
Agric. (2622) 198 The clattering and running of charets and 
horsemen. 2665 Maniey Grotins’-Low-C. Warres 249 The 


CLATTERING. 


noise and clattering of Arms in the Castle. 1820 W. Irvixe 
Sketch Bk. 1. 345 The clattering of his horse’s hoofs.’ 
2. -Chattering,: rapid noisy talk. - In mod. .Se., 
tattling. : : 
E1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 276 b/r After much clattering, 
there is mokell rowning. a14g0 Kut. de la Tour (x868) 41 
No man thorugh his clateringe shulde desturbe the devine 
seruice of God. 1583 Funke Defence-vil. 302 Where then 
is your vain clattering of the mystery of antichrist? 1713 
Swirr Faggot, Constable with staff of peace, Should come 
and make their clatt’ring: cease. ._1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. 
Ded., Few opportunities of common clattering. 

+3. Applied to a company of choughs. Ods. 

¢1430 Lync. Hors, Shege, § G. (1822) 30 A clatering of 
chowhis A murmeracion of stares. Q . 

Clattering (kle'térin), pf7.a. [-ine2.] 

1. That clatters or rattles rapidly. 

e400 Destr. Troy 12501 Thurgh the claterand clowdes. 
1599 T. Mfourer] Sitkzvormes 73 On clattring treddles 
while they roughly play. 1762 Farconer Shipwr. 1. 560 
The clattering pumps with clanking strokes resound. 1869 
J. Raven Ch. Bells Camby. (1881) 104 Two of the most clat- 
tering pans that were ever dignified with the name of bells. 

2. Chattering, babbling. In mod. Sc., tattling. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37b, Thy clatteryng 
tounge shalbe still. 1597 Jas. I Dauzonol. (1616) 134 (Jam.) 
The clattering report of a carling. 82x Joanna BALE 
Alet. Leg., Ghost Fadon ii. 4 Dull owl, or clatt’ring jay. 

Cla‘ttern., Sc. ‘A tattler, a babbler’ (Jam.). 

1925 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, uu. ii, That clattern Madge. 

Cla‘ttery, a. [fCuarrer sb.l or v. +-y¥.] collog. 
Characterized by clatter, clattering. 

1880 Mark Twain Sram Abroad 11.2 A small piano .. 
aclattery, wheezy, asthmatic thing. 

Clatty (kleti), a. Se. [f Cra sb.1 + -¥.] 
a. ? Of mud, mud-built. b. Miry, dirty, nasty. 

619 Z, Born Battle Soul (1629) 23 (Jam.) If a lord should 
giue to one of his seruants some cottage house of clay. . but 
afterward... should say, Fetch mee my good seruant out of 
his clattie cottage, and bring him to my palace. 1632 in 
Irving Dusmbartonsh. (1860) 500 It is prouin that Isobell 
called the said Martha clattie baudrons. 


Clau, obs. form of Craw. 

Clauchan, obs. form of ChacHan. 

Claucht, sd. and v.: see CLauGHT?. 

Claud(e = clawed: see Chaw v. 

Claude Lorraine glass. Also Claude- 
glass, [Named from Claud (of) Lorraine (1600- 
1682), the French landscape painter.] A some- 
what convex dark or coloured hand-mirror, used 
to concentrate the features of a landscape in sub- 
dued tones. Sometimes applied to coloured glasses 
through which a landscape, etc. is viewed. 

1789 W. Gitpin Beauty (1792) 1. 124 The ouly picturesque 
ylasses are those, which the artists call Claud Loraine 
glasses. They are combined of two or three different 
colours ; und if the hues are well sorted .. give the objects 
of nature a soft, mellow tinge, like the colouring of that 
master. 1824 Scott Redg. let. v, Didst ever see what 
artists call a Claude Lorraine glass, which spreads its own 
particular hue over the whole landscape which you see 
through it. 1882 I. Gosse Gray viii. 187 Gray walked about 
everywhere with that pretty toy, the Claude-Lorraine glass 


in his hand, making the beautiful forms of the landscape 
compose in its lustrous chiaroscuro. 


Claudent (klg-dent), a [ad. L. clandent-cm, 
pr. pple. of claudére to shit, close.] Shutting, 
closing. Claudent Muscle; the orbicularis muscle. 

1708 Kursey, Clandent, shutting or closing, as Clax- 
dent ALuscles, certain Muscles that serve to shut the Eye- 
lids. So in BaiLey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts: 


Claudetite (klo-détait). Avix. [Named 1868 
from its discoverer I", Claudet: see -Irz.] Native 
Arsenious acid of pearly lustre, occurring in thin 
plates in the San Domingo Mines in Portugal. 

1868 Dana A/ix, 796, 

+Clau'dicant, a. Ods. [ad. L. claudicént-em; 
pres. pple. of claudicdre: see next.] Lame, halt- 
ing, limping. Z¢. and fig. 

1624 [ree Fubtice in Dibdin Libr. Comp. (1824) 255 Shall 
man, their pettic hokey toe be claudicant and heteroclite. 


x67x True Noncouf. 184 Such claudicant Arguments; 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 46. 3/1 Your Claudicant Bride. 


+ Claudicate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L, claudicare 
f. claud-us lame.] ‘To be lame, to limp.. : 
x62z3in Cockeram. Soin Brount, Puruuirs, Batcey, Joun- 


son, and mod. Dicts. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad w. 267 Till 
his last step‘to claudicate in gait. . 


+Claudica'tion. Ods.’ [ad. L. claudtedtign- 
ent, n. of action f, claudicare, so F. claudication.) 
The action of limping or halting. 

1555 Hardle Factions 1. vi. 9x Claudicacion or limping. 1624 
Br. Avernetuy Chr § Weav. Treatise i, 5 The clatudica- 
tions and haltings of the saints are not diseases, but in 
part. _1709 SterLu Za¢ler No. 80, ? 7, I have..contracted 


* very honest and undissembled Claudication in my Left 
Toot. 


“+ Clawdity. Obs. rare—9. [ad. L. clauditds f. 
-claud-us lame: see -ITy.] _ Lameness. 

1656 in BLount; thence 1692 in Corts. ~ . 
_Clauen, obs, pl: of Chaw. . .. - - 
*Claught, pa..t. of Cue v., to.snatch, clutch. 

Claught, claucht (klayt, kliy"t), v. S¢ 
[Irregularly formed on claucht, pa. t. of CLEEK. 


CE clad yb.] To’ seize with claws; to clutch, 


natch. Beane ton Coal BLY ote pe 
@x800 Facodite Relics 1, 58 (Jam,).Yo claucht my daddie’s 


470 


wee bit house. 1815 Scorr Guy AL. xi, He saw Meg... 
claught the bairn'suddenly out of the gauger’s arms. . 


Claught, sb. Sc. Also 8- claucht.. .[f. pa: 


ple. of CLEEK v.] A sudden snatch or clutch. 
1768 Ross Helenore 42 (Jam.) Ane I kent na took a claught 
of-me. 2825-79 Jastizson, When one lays hold of what is 


Q falling, it is said that he ‘ gat a claucht of it.’ 


+ Clauneher. Obs. Afi. 
quot. ; 

1747 Hooson Aliner’s Dict. Wiijb, Clauncher, a piece of 
Kevell, Tufft, Stone, etc., having always some Joynt at the 
back of it, which being driven past becomes loose, and being 
struck upon yields 2 sound, and often slips down unex- 
pectedly, and many times Ore has been discovered at the 
back of such Claunchers. 

+Claurie, a. Os. Her. Forms: § cloury, 
clawri, 6 claurie, clawry, -rie. Of one colour. 

1486 Bk. St, Alban’s, Her. Bva, Hit is clepyd in armis 
claury. /bid. B vb, Clawri is called Baye of oon coloure. 
1572 BosseweLt Avmorie u.78b, The fielde of thys cote 
Armoure is Claurie. 1586 Ferns Blas. Centric 186 When 
all the pointes and borders of the field be of one colour: 
which was called Clawrie. did. 213 Which also might be 
borne Clawry counterly or quarterly. 


Clause (klgz). Also 4-6 claus, 5 clawse, 
clausse. [a. OF. clause, ad. late or med.L. c/ausa, 
app. in ‘sense of L. clazsela close of a period or 
formula, conclusion, clause, dim. of *c/azsa, itself 
not recorded as sb. in ancient Latin; f. L. claud- 
ere, claus-um to Cuose. Cf. Pr. clazeza; It. uses 
clausula.] 


1. A short sentence; a single passage or member 
of a discourse or writing; a distinct part or 
member of a sentence, es. in Gramm. Analysis, 
one containing a subject and predicate. 

wx225 Aucr, R. 46 Vour crevices a uour halue, mid teos 
uour efter clauses. Cruz fugat omne malunty, etc. @& 1300 
Cursor AI. 25257 (Cott. Galba) pis claus es cald pe thrid 
bone, Fader in erth pi will be done. 1399 Lanai. Rich. 
Reteles Prol. 72 Constrewe ich clause with be culorum. 
1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sozwle 1, xv. (1859) 12, I can speke neyther 
word ne clause. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 556 
‘The testimony of Dauid .. doth in a maner conteine three 
sundry members or clauses. 1601 Suaxs. Twel. NV. ut. i. 
165 Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, For that I 
woo, thou therefore hast no cause. 1742 Younc V4. Th. 
vil. 75x Why thunder'd this peculiar clause against us, All- 
mortal, and All-wretched ! 1865 Datceisn Gram. Analysis 
A phrase is a combination of words without 2 predicate ; 
a clause is a term of a sentence containing a predicate 
within itself; as, a man who zs wise. 

b. (=L. clausula.) The close or end of a period. 

c1440 Prompt. Parv. 80 Clawse or poynte (or clos P.), 
clausula (clausa P) 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1 iv. § 2 
Men began to hunt more after ..the choiceness of the 
phrase .. and the sweet falling of the clauses. . 

2. A particular and separate article, stipulation, 
or proviso, in any formal or legal document. - 

Often used with attribute or defining phrase as Codicillary 

Clause, Penal Clanse, Saving Clause, etc. Also, in Se. 
Law, Clause of Devolution, a clause devolving an office or 
duty upon a person in certain contingent circumstances ; 
Clause irritant, a clause in a deed of settlement by which 
the acts and deeds of a proprietor contrary to the conditions 
of his rights become null and void; Clause vesolutive, a 
clause by which the rights of a proprictor rendered null and 
void bya clause irritant, become resolved and extinguished. 
(See 1807-8 Bett Dret. Law Scotl.) : 
_ ©1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 679 He shall me never binde 
in soche a clause. 1447 Boxennam Seyzdys (1835) Introd. 1 
‘The formal cause [he] Settyth in dew ordre clause be clause. 
1495 Act 11 Hen, VIf,c. 42 Pream., A Clause of Warantise 
accordyng to the seid dede. 1574 tr. Lit¢leton’s Tenures 
45a, Without anye suche clause sette or put in the deede. 
«x600' Hooxer Eccl. Pol, vi. §6 Add thereto an express 
clause of special provision, 1730 Bashers Chron. an, 1678 
(R.) [A bill] for exclusion of all popish members to sit in 
--parliament (with a clause in favour of the Duke of York). 
1792 Anced, IV, Pitt U1. xxix. 125 ‘There is a clause in the 
Act of Settlement, to oblige every Minister to sign his 
name to the advice which he gives his Sovereign. 1858 
Bricur Sf. Zadia 24 June, Lam not proposing any clause 
in the Bill, 1875 Stunus Cost. Hist. 11. xviii. 23 The 
passing of a statute of twenty clauses, 

+3. Close, conclusion. Ods. ae Sent 

{1275 Stat. Westm, 1, Pream., In crastino clausi Pas. 
chae.) 58x LamBarpy Liven, 1. xix, (1588) 600 ‘The clause 
of Easter. 1630 M. Gonwyn tr. cla. Lug. 301 God was 
pleased he should end his'long lifc. . with so happy a clause. 
1634-5 in V. Riding Rec. LV. 24 After the clause of Easter 
next. 2724 Ramsay Yva-t. ALfse. (1733) I, 100 Be thou 
merry late and air This is the final end and clause. . 

+4. Clause-rolls (Rotulé clausi):=CLosu 
Rotts. : : ; 

1700 ‘Tyres (fist. Lug. 11. 837 These Letters .. remain 
upon Record in the ‘ower on the Clause Roll of this Year. 

+ Claused, ff/. a. [f. L. claus-us closed +-ED.] 


1440 Prony. Parv. 83 Closyd, clausyd or closyd in, 
Luelusits, . 


Clauset, obs. form of Cnosxt. 

Clausick: sec Craw-stox. oe, fe 
* Claw sify, xonce-ced., to arratige in clauses, © 

188r J, Payne tr. Villon 96 To glose upon, it and com. 
ment .. To clausify it or transcribe At will. 7 : 

Clausse, Clausset, obs. ff. CLAUSE, CLOSET. 

+Clau'ster, -ve, sd. Ols. Also 4 claustur, 
6 clowster. [OE.-clauster, a. L. claustr-um ‘lock, 
bar, bolt’, later ‘ a shut up place, a cell or cloister’, 
£. claud-, clats- to shut +-drte2 instrumental suffix. 
So Icel. A/azsty, . In--ME.:the word. may- have 


‘[Cf. Cruxcu.] See 


CLAUT. 


been formed anew from Latin. OE. had another 
form clifstor, corresp. to OS, cliistar, MDu. eltister; 
Du. éluister ; ‘app. repr..a pop? L. variant c/its- 
trum, Later variants were CLOSTER and CLOISTER: 
(Clowster may belotg to either clauster or closter.)] 
A cloister, cell, or monastery. . : 
cxo00 /ELFric Greg. Collog. (end) Gab ut 2! to claistre. 
~—EVfric’s Gl, Wr-W. 186/7 Claustrisn: festen uel clauster. 
1340 Ayend, 267 Uor claustres and uor strayte cellen, cz400 
Prymer in Maskell Aon. Rit. IL. 5 The claustur of marie 
berith him, 1549 Chrou. Grey Friars (1852) 58 The x. day 
of Aprill [1549] was pullyd downe the clowster in Powlles 
that was callyd the Pardon churcheyerd. /é/d. 64 Clowster. 
1726 Avurre Parerg. 6 Within the Claustres of the said 
Monastery. _ 

Hence Clau‘stexman, -in Ormin’ clawwstre- 
mann; cf. ON. 2/austra-mann a monk. 

¢1z00 Orsin 6352 For pi birrp wel clawwstremann Onn- 
fanngenn mikell mede. Fi ae 

+ Clauster, v. Ods. rare. [ad. med.L. clate- 
stvare, f. claustrum: see prec.] To cloister. 

1635 Pacitr Christianeg. Relig. Brit. 35 They lived not 
claustered in Monasteries, s 

Claustered, obs. var. of CLUSTERED. 

Clausthalite (klau'staloit), Ai. [Named 
1832 from Clausthal, Germany, where found: see 
-1TE.] A lead-gray native selenide of lead. 

1835 SuErarp J7/i#. 133 Clausthalite. 1868 Dana J/t1., 
Clausthalite .. occurs commonly in fine granular masses. 

Claustral (klg'stril), @. [ad. late L. claustral- 
ts, £. claustritne CLOISTER: see also -sLJ.] 

1. Of, pertaining, or belonging to a cloister or 
religious house. 

€1430 tr. Kempis’ Jmit, 1. xxv. (E. E.T.S.), Religiose 
men pat are streited under claustral discipline. 1449 
Prcock Refr. 537 Claustral monkis. 1546 Bate Zug, 
Votaries 1. (1550) 61b, Dunstane .. compelled men and 
women ..to kepe claustrale obedyence. 1726 AvLIFFE 
Parerg.6 A conventual Priory, is a Dignity in the Church, 
but a Claustral Priory is not. 1862 Hook Lives Adgs. Ie 
vi. 322 The commencement of his claustral life. ‘ 

+ 2. Pertaining toa cloister, colonnade, or piazza. 

1560 Rotiann Crt. Venus 11. 509 Cumana. .. set in hir sait 
claustrall. he 

3. Cloister-like, savouring of the cloister. 

1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 402 Isolation and claustral 
seclusion. 1877 L, Morris Epic. Hades 1.11 The sacred 
claustral doors of home, 1886 Farrar Hist. Juterpret. 285 
The claustral narrowness of medizval exegesis. : 

Claustration (klOstréfan). [mod. f. on clazs- 
drum; also in Fr.: see -aTion.] The-action of 
enclosing or confining in a cloister. - 

1863 J. M. Lup.ow Sisterhood in Gd. Words 498 At Nancy 
in 1696, the Bishop of Toul tried to compel the claustration 
of the Grey Sisters of the city. Mh coat ear Bs 

Clawsular, a. .Of the nature of a clause. ; 

1849 Smart Walker's Dict, 1860 Jowetr Lss. §& Kev. 
397 Clausular structure. 2 ‘ ic cvale: 

+Clan‘sule. Ods. vare.. [a. F. clausile, ad. L, 
clausula an end, close, or clause, dim. of causa: 
see CLAusE.] A little clause. ; ees 

c1449 Pecock Refy. 1. iit. 16 ‘Thilk itil now rehercid 
clausul, Luk vj*. c. /bid, 441 The Myddil Clausul closid be« 
twixt these now rehercid Clausulis. 1590 Swinburne Treat, 
Test, Pref, Sundrie sorts of bookes; as lectures, councels, 
tracts, decisions. .clausules, common opinions, : 

+Clau'sure. Os. Also 5 clawser, 6 claw- 
sure, clawesure. [ad. L. c/ausiira closing, bar- 
tier, f. clandéreto Chose: cf. elostre.] 

1. The action of closing or enclosing, CLosune, 

¢1440 Pronp. Parv. 80 Clausure or clos (1499 clawser), 
Clausura, 1669 Woovuran St. Teresa, vi. 42 Clausure, 
shutting up the Grates, &c. 1670,.G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
in. 1. 282 ‘Lhe dispute .. protracted the clausure fof the 
conclave]. sored: ; 

2. Closed or shut up condition. ; 

582 N. I’. (Rhem,) Zohn xx. 19 Note in. T. Cartwright, 
Confut. Rhen, N. T. (1618) 243 He also came out, of his 
mothers wombe, the clausure not sturred. 1669 Woopneap 
St. Teresa We Vs 33 Clausure, Penance, and other Austcri- 
tics, @1714 Genves (J.), In some monasteries the severity 
of the Clausure ts hard to be born, x8xg Sourney Sve 7. 
Afore (2829) IT, 33x In this respect the clausure is complete. 
Ibid. 333 There is no vow, no clausure, ac 

b. Aled. Imperforated (or clogged, obstructed) 
condition of any canal or cavity in the body. 

585 ‘Lioyvp freas. Health 1 ij, Gume of a Peache .. 
openeth the inward clawesures of the breste. : 

3. An enclosed place, an enclosure, a close. * 

1398 Trevis Barth, De P. R.xvyis clit. (1495) 704 Wythin 
the closynge or the clausure of the temple. 1609 Afane/. 
Court Leet Records (1885) 11. 246 One clausure of land 
called Shiponley. ; 


. 4, That which encloses; an enclosure ;.a bar. 


1450-1830 Ayo. our Ladye 254 He hath broken the clau- 
sures of deth, 1460 Carcrave Chzon. 237 Alle clausures of 
wodis thei distroyed. xsxz 46f. Warham's Visitation ‘in 
Brit. Mag, XXXII 41 The clausure of the churchyard in 
the north side lacketh reparation. 1669 Woopneap Sé. 
Teresa i. xv. 111, | made them begin tlic Walls, to the’end 
it might have such Clatisure, as was fitting. 

5. An enclosing case or cover. -. 

1564 Becon Acts of Christ § sl ntichr. (1844) 521 Old rotten 
bones or reliques of saints .. in precious shrines’and costly 
clausures. x867 Drant Horace's Epist. 1.xiii, Thou shalte 
presente to August hand my bokes im clawsure tyed. 

Claut (klgt), sb. Se. and north. dial, [Goes 
with CLaut v. ;, perh. related to claw. or claught. 
(it.might possibly represent an- OE. *e/awet from 


CLAUT. 
clav-ai to Cuaw. Cf." Sievers,’ Miscell. "f,- Ags. 
Gramm, § 246.)] ¥ Sah oe 

1. ‘A grasping hand, a clutch, a 

1697.W. CreLanp Poems 38 For blew bonnets they leave 
non, That they can get their clauts upon. Z 

2. An instrument for raking or scraping, as a 
ioe, mud-scraper. C/ants: hand-cards for wool. 

2808 in Janieson, 3880 Antrim § Down Glass. (E.D, S.), 
Claut, a strong rake for raking up mire or rubbish, 2 

8.. A handful, a rakeful, a scraping. = 

1993 Burws Afee o' the ATi12 i, She has gotten 2 coof wi 2 
clauto’ siller. 1818 Scotr Rob Koy xvii, ‘You might have 
+. heard an excellent discourse,’ ‘Clants 6’ cauld parridge’, 


eplied Andrew, 2 
“Claut (kit), v Se and north, dial, Also 


clat(e, clawt. [See Cuaursd. (It might possibly - 


represent an OE. *clawettaiz, f. clawet; see prec.).] 
To seratch, claw, rake, scrape out, extract with 
claws, or the like." - P 

1596 Dataynrie tr, Leséie's J7ést. Scot, (1885) 30 This oxx 
. regardet nocht [the dogs] bot walde clate him with his 
ciuites. 1674.Ray NV, Country Was. 14 To Claut?, to scratch, 
toclaw. 172"-1800in BAILEY. 1790 A. WiLson Elegy Unfort. 
Tailor Wis, {x846) 45 Soon as ilka dish was clautet, “1823 
J. Witson Tria Marg. Lyndsay 63 Jam.) Here is four 
pound, May it do nae guid to him who clawts it out o’ the 
widow's house. 1876 Afid Vorksh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Clazot, 
‘to claw in an indecisive quick manner. 1876 I}"Aithy Gloss. 
(E. D. &.), C/aeuting, a buffeting, where the fists and fingers 
areengaged. * ~ 

Clauwe, obs. form of Caw. 
+Glarval, a. and sd, Anat. Obs, [22. OF. 

clavel, now claveatt, key-stone, etc.] 

A. adj. (?) Malar. 
zgq4z R. Coprann Grydon's Quest. Chirurg, The clauall 

bones... are the bones of the eares wherunto are fastened 
y® muscles and cordes that couer the Jawes. 

B. sb. (See quot.) : 
rws4r R. Corrann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, The .xij. 
lace is on the fontynelles vnder y* knee .. there as the 
acert is dyuyded fro the Jacert, and is made with rounde 

claualles with place for the purgacyon of all the body, and 
the dyseases of the legges, 

Clavate (kléi-veit), «. [ad. L. clavat-us, pa. 
B le. of clavare to stud with nails or knobs (cf. 

iny A. NV. rx. 36 ‘genus concharam clavatum’), 

f. elavus nail, In sense 2 taken as f. clava club (a 
doubtful Latin use).] 

+1. Studded with nails or knobs, knobbed. Ods. 

1662 Lovet. “ist, Anim. § Mix. Introd., Fishes. .clavate, 
spinose, rough. ; 

2. Chiefly Zool, and Bot. Club-shaped ;_ thick- 
ened towards the apex like a club. 

1813 Binctey Anim, Biog. (ed. 4) IT. 126 OF the Silpha, 
or Carrion tles .. Their antenna are clavate, and the 
club is perfoliate. 1835 Linney Jntrod, Bot. (1868) ¥. 342 
The filament..is thickest at the upper end, or clavate. 

Cla‘vated, ¢. [f. as prec. +-ED.] = prec. 

x728 Woonwarp Sossils (J,), Clavated spikes of some kind 
ofechinus. | 2 ‘ 

Clavation (klavdi-fon). [f Cravatn, or its 
source -+-ATION.] Clavate state or quality; spec, 
in Anat. clavate articulation, GomPHosIs. 


Clawato-, comb. form of ChavaTe; as in cla- 
vato-elongate, -turbinate, etc. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 370 Clavato-turbinate. did. 671 
Branches subterete, clavato-elongate. 
Clavel, Obs. [ad. L. cléva knotty stick, elub, 
scion.] A knotty branch, scion, graft. 

‘ ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. w. 475 In March orenge is sette 

in sondry wyse..in bough, in branches and in clave. 
+Clave?, Obs. [}ad. L. ciduis key, bolt.] 
x60x Hottann Pliny xvi. xl, The leaves of the dores be- 
longing to this temple .. stood foure yeres glewed in the 
clave [77 glufinis compagine]. : 

2. Mant. (See quots.) 

1794. Rigging § Seamanship 1. 152 Clave, 2 stool .. sup. 
ported by 4 legs; the top 6 feet long, 2 or 3 feet wide ..in 
which the shells are set up with wedges for making the 
sheave-holes, did, 153 The blocks are. .jambed up. .with 


8. Gee quot.) : 


1 


1847-78 HALLuweLt, Clave, the handle, or the . of a 
pair of srnall balances by which they are Tifted up in weigh. 
ing anything. : 


. Clave, pa. tense-of CLEAVE 2, ; : 

|| Clavecin (kle-vi'sin). Mis. [F. clavecin, ad. 
med.L. clavicymébaium or It. clavicembalo: see 
CiavicymBat.] The French name of the harpsi- 
chord : ne used by English writers, — - 

1819 Pantologia, Claveciz (Fr.), in music, 2 harpsichord. 
3881 A. J. Hirkixs in ‘Dict. Mus. III. 194 About the 
year 1500 the clavecin had been made in the clavichord 
shape, and called Spinet. - 

Hence Clavecinist [a. F. claveciniste], 2 player 
on the clavecin. -_ oe : 

1865 Huruan Tyansit. Period Music 243 The sudden in 
disposition. .of the Clavecinist, gave him [Handel] an op- 
portunity. 1868 Brownine Ring § Bk, 1, 1.1209 As..Clave- 


cinist. .debarred his instrument Yet thrums. . Withdesperate 
finger on dumb table edge. r 


‘Claved, a: Her. =Ciavin. 

- 2830 in Ronson. 7 

-Clavel (klevél). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
clavie, 7, 9 clavy, 9 clavey, 7-clavel. [2.OF, 
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clavel, now claveau;, keystone of an arch, wedge- 
shaped lintel of a window, door, or the like; =Pr, 
clavel, Cat. clavell, It. chiavello:—L. *clivellus 
dim. of c/avus nail, peg, clinching instrament.] 

1. The lintel over a fire-place ; ¢54. a beam of 
wood so used, the mantel, 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1723) 7383, The hewed stones of 
the windowes, dowres, and clavels, pluct out to serve private 
buildings. 161 Coryat Crudities 303 The fairest chimney 
for clauy an@ jeames that euer I'saw. 1753 Borzasr in 
Phil. Trans. XLVULIL 91 The lightning had left a mark 
quite cross the clavel of the kitchen-chimney, 1847-78 
Haxiiwett, Clavel, a mantel-plece. West. Called alzo,. 
clavy. 1888 Exworrny IV. Souwrset liord-b. s.v., Would 

uu like to have a arch a-turned or a clavel? did, The 

‘olmen Clavel Inn. 

2. Comb., as clavel (clavy-) -board, -piece, 
-tack, =mantelpiece. 

1847-78 Hatttwet, Clavel .. called also .. clavy-piece. 
Clavel-tack is, I believe, the shelf over the mantel-piece. 
1862 Barnes Rhymes ix Dorset Dial. 1. 136 Just above the 
clavy-bwoard Wer father’s spurs, an’ gun, an’ sword. 

+Clavellated, a. Ods. [f. med.L. c/avellit-us 
(cineres clavellati, clavatz, Du Cange), OF. clavelée, 
in cendre clavelée, mod.F. cendre gravelée, Jit. 
‘granulated ashes’, which Littré takes as the 
proper form: but on phonetic grounds this is 
doubtful.] 

1. in Claveliated Ashes: ‘Potash of superior 
quality obtained from the dried and calcined lees 
of wine, for the use of dyers’ (Godefroy). 

1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxts 11, 88 Of the Alkali of the 
Ashes. .we make a clavellated gnawing Salt. 1683 Sataon 
Doron Med. . 504 Clavellated or gravelled Ashes are no- 
thing else but the calx of the of Wine, etc, etc. 21735, 
Arsutunor (J,), Air, transmitted through clavellated ashes 
into an exhausted receiver, loses weight. 

2. [as from ¢/éva club] Shaped like a little club. 

r7rz Deruam Phys.-Theod. vin. iv. 4o2 The lamellated 
Antennze of some, the clavellated of others. 

Claver (kléi-vax), sb.1 Se. and north. dial. Also 
claiver. (See Cuaver 2.2] Idle garrulous talk, 
to little pu , or With little sense; an idle story, 
a piece of idle gossip. 

(ia 1689 in Scott Old Afort. xi, note, When I was enterin| 
life, there was ane Knox deaving us a’ wi’ his clavers, an 
now 1 am ganging out, there is ane Claver’se deaving us a’ 
wi’ his knocks. 1722-30 Ramsay Parrot, Delighted with 
their various claver. 1787 Burns Answ. Gudew, Wauchope- 
House i, Wi’ claivers, and haivers, Wearing the day awa. 
1819 CartyLe Larly Lett. (Norton) 1, 230 This is all claver, 
but it pleases one. 1822 Scott Pirate I. 180 To carry 
clashes and clavers up and down. Afod, Sc. ‘ Muckle claver 
and little corn,’ said of pulpit eloquence that has little 
edifying in it; with pun on céavey; clover, 

+Claver, sb.2 Obs. rave. [? Meant for CLavrEn, 
though hardly in the same sense. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas ui. u, iv, Colwmnnes (1608) 1. 493 
Where, as by Art one selfly blast breath’d out From pant- 
ing bellowes, passeth all-about Winde-Instruments ; enters 
by th’ under Clauers Which with the Keyes the Organ- 

aister quauers. 

Claver, sb.8, obs. form of Clover. 

Claver, sb.4, obs. form of CLEAVERS, 

+ Clavver (kle‘vez), v.1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 
5-6 clever. [First found in 13th c; cf. Da. 
Alavre to climb, clamber, and mod.Du. /averen, 
Aleveren, LG. kiauern, in same sense; ON. had 
hiifrato climb. All these are regarded as frequen- 
tatives, from the vb.-root 24, kiiv-, in OTent. 
2Uib- to stick, adhere, hence to climb. Cf. also 
ME. cheafer, QL. clifer, claw, talon.) intr, To 
climb, clamber. (Some take it in first quot. as 
= clutch, claw.) 

@ 1225 Aucr. R. 102 Hweder be cat of helle claurede euer 
Lhe hie Fares si Rina cleafres, hire oS — 

at orte Arth, 3325 Two kynges ware clymbande, and 
claverande oneheghe, 2423 Jas. L Xine’s Q. clix. A quhele, 
on quhich cleuering I sye A multitude of folk before myn 
eye. 1647 M. Hupson Diz, Right Gout. Ep. Ded. 1 Sub- 
jects are clavered up into the Kings Throne, and the King 
debased below ..a free-born subject. 1876 MZid-Yorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D.S.), Clavuer, to clamber. : : 

Claver (klé-vez), v.2 Sc. and worth, dial, [OF 
uncertain origin. Somewhat similar are Gaelic 
clabaire, clabhraichean babbler; also obs. Du. 
halaberen ‘inter se in utramque partem de variis 
rebus otiose snaves iucundosque sermonés . con- 
ferre’ (Kilian) ; and Ger. Alaffern, kliffern, ‘ gar- 
talare’, to chatter, blab, (‘viel schweigen ist 
kunst, viel klaffern bringt ungunst’). The last 
agrees best in sense, but it is not easy to conceive 
how, being 2 High -German word,-it- could have 
been adopted in Scotland ¢ 1600.] 

tnir. To talk idly, or with little sense ; to gossip, 
palaver, prate, : 

ax6os (see CLAvERING], a@1y1g Sc. Pasguils (1868) .395 
When ye clatter then, and claver, Ye sprinkle all their heoks 
with slaver. 2823 Scorr Guy AZ. xxii, ‘Clavering about 
thae auldwarld stories,’ 818 — Hi. AZzdZ. xx, ‘A worthy 
minister, as gude @ man ..’as’ ever ye heard claver in a 
pu’pit.” x80 James Old Oak Chest III. 14‘ T’m no given 
to clavering of other people’s concerns.’ 1896 I/7Azthy Gloss. 

E. D. S.), Claover, to contend, to chatter. " 

Tence Cla-verer, one who clavers, a babbler ; 
Cla'vexing 7/, a. : 


CLAVICULAR. 


3606 tr. Rollech on 2 Thess. 140(Jam.) Busie bodies, clauer- 
ers, and pratlers, @160§ Montcomerm Mlytfug 617 An 
clauering cohcobie, 1722-30 Ramsay /adles, Clock § Diai, 
Ne’er brag of constant clavering cant. 18x6 Scotr O/7 
AMfort. vii, * A lang-tongued clavering wife,” 1822 — Niged 
v, A. Fames ; Haud your clavering tongue, 

+Clarvestock. Oés. [f. CLEAVE v, + Stock.] 
A chopper for cleaving wood. 

31873 Tusser //xsh. (1878) 38 A clauestock and rabetstock, 
carpenters crane, and seasoned timber, for pinwood to haue, 
1688 R. HoLme Armoury ui. agalt In the Farmers House 
.. [have] Clavestook, Rabbet Stock, a Jack to saw upon, 
and Pinwood Timber. - 

Clavey, var. of Craven. 

Cla'viature, [ad. Ger. A/avfatur, repr. L. 
type *clduiatitva, f. clavis key; of. OF. claveiire.] 
The key-board of an organ or pianoforte. 

1882-3 Scnarr Lucyel, Rel. Kuowl, 11, 1702 The pedal 
claviature was not invented until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 

t Clavichord (klevikgid). Ods. exc. fist. 
Forms: 5-6 clavy-, 5-9 clavicord(e, 8-9 clavi- 
chord. [in It. elavicordo (Florio), Ger. Ravichord, 
ad. 15th « L. clavichordium (in Rules of Minne- 
singers), f. clavis key +chorda chord, string. In 
15-16th ¢. usually plural (pazz of) clavichords. 
See also CLARIcHoRD. 

lt. clavicordo, Sp. clavicordio, Fr. clavicorde are the 
spinet; our clavichord is in these langs. manicordo, -cordio 
corde.) 7 ' E 

A musical instrument with strings and keys; in 
its developed form resembling a square pianoforte, 
the tones being produced by the action on the 
strings of ‘tangents’ or small brass wedges at- 
tached in upright position to the back of the keys. 

31483 Caxton G. de dr Tour Kvj, Where his vyell and 
clauycordes were. 1502 Privy Purse Exp. Elis. Yark 
(1830) 41 A straungier that gave the Quene a payre of clavy- 
cordes. 1632 Surrwoon Cotgr. Dict. Clanicords, comme 
Claricords, 1724 Stuwetey in Afen, (1882) 1, 75 Making a 
clavichord with Jews trumps instead of strings. 1740-61 
Mrs. Derany Lie & Corr. (1861) IL]. 414 Mary is now 
practising the clavicord, which I have got in the dining- 
room. 1769 BarrincTon J/osart in Pail. Trans. LX. 64 
‘Lhis great musician began to play on the clavichord when 
he was but seven years of age. 1803-19 Burnry in Rees Cyc/. 
8.v. Clavicord(L.), Hearing the incomparable Emanuel Bach 
touch his favourite clavicord at Hamburg. 1888 Hirxixs 
Afus. Instr. xxx, The clavichord is, without question, the 
enrliest key-board stringed instrument, it having been de- 
veloped from the monochord, used for teaching singing in 
monasteries and church schools. It appears to have come 
into use in the second half of the 14th century. 

Clavici‘thern, = CiavicyTHErium, 

1855 Brownine Avex 6 Vom. u. Heretics Trag. 199 Grace 
of lute or clavicithern, : oe 

Clavicle 1 (klevik }} [ad. L. cl@vicula (in 
16th ce, F, clavicule) small key, tendril, bar or bolt 
of 2 door, dim. of clavis key : in med_L. ‘ collar- 
bone’, according to Littré ‘because it was com- 
pared to the key of a vault, or, as others think, be- 
cause its form is that of the ancient bolts’.] 

1. Anat. The collar-bone, which extends from the 
breast-bone to the shoulder-blade, forming part of 
the pectoral arch. In birds the two clavicles are 
united at their lower extremities into one bone, 
the furculum or ‘ merry-thought’. 

x61g5 Crooxe Body of Alan 392 These Clauicles on cither 
side fasten the shoulder blade to the brast-bone, /d/d. gor 
‘These nerues run vnder the clauicte or cannell bone. 1685, 
Cooxe Marrow Chirurg, (ed. 4) 1. i. 8. 1854 Hooxer 
Himai. Fruls. 1. iv. 99 To ease their aching clavicles. 
1882 Syd: Soc, Lex., The clavicle is absent, among Mam. 
mals, in Ungulata and Cetacea, and in many Carnivora and 
Rodentia. . 

+2. Bot, A tendril, clasper, cirrus. Ods. 

1725 SLOANE Jamaica II, 158 It climbs .. like Ivy, with 
broad and soft clavicles. 1730 G. Hucnes Barbadocs App. 
3x6 Clavicles, Claspers, or T'endrils, are the young Shoots 
of creeping scandent Plants. 

+3. Conch. The upper part of a spiral shell, Ods. 

{tgs Gextl, Mag. XXV. 32 Clavicule, the pyrainival in- 
terior and exterior part of a twisted, or spiral shell, begin. 
ning near the middle, and ending near the summit. Some- 
times called the head.] 74 oLpsM. Mat, /77st. (1862) 
IT. 1v, iv. 358 Freshwater shells want .. solidity .. their cla. 
vicle as it is called is neither so prominent nor so strong. 

+Cla‘vicle 2, Ods. rare. [nd. L. type *clao7- 
culus, dim. of clavus nail, wart, corn.] A wart. 

4661 Lovett Hist. Anin:, § Min. 104 The liquour thereof, 
applied helps clavicles in the hands. 

Clavicorn (klevikgm). yf. [ad. mod.L, 
clévicorn-ts, f. clav-a club+corn-t horn] Club- 
horned: applied to « subsection of pentamerous 
beetles, Clavdcorzes, having club-shaped antennee. 

[2837 Penny Cyed. VII, at4/a Clavicernes.] 1860 Mayne 
Exp. Lex., Clavicornis, club-horned..clavicorn. : 

Clavicular (klevi-kis&s), ¢. [f. L. elavicei-a 
+-aR: ch F. clavicalaire.) . ; 

+1. Of or pertaining to a-key. Ods. . 

1657-96 in Pritiirs. 2692 in Cotes, . ; 

2. Of or pertaining to the clavicle or collar-bone. 

1824 Sir A,Coorer Dislocations § Fractures (1831) 286 
The clavicle is feines: to the first rib by a clavicular costa}; 
or..thomboid. ligament. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg: 1. 
479 The clavicular origin of the pectoral muscle, 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., rianianr orf 2 asmall branch of the acromio- 
thoracic artery, which supplies the subclavius muscle. 


CLAVICULATE. 


- Hence Clavi'cularly adv: wag 

3888 Cassell's Fant. Mag. Dec, 14/t The important point 
in breathing is to do so diaphragmatically and not clavicu- 
larly~i.e., to employ deep breathing, and to avoid all 
tendency-to raise the shoulders. ; 

+ Clavicula-rious, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. clévicn- 
Javits} a 

1686 Brount Glossogr., Clavicularious, of or pertaining 
toakey:so2z692in CoLes. | Te ee 
-Glaviculate (klavi'ki#lé), a. [f L. clazi- 
cal-at-atE2: in mod. Fy clavieulé} a. Azat. 
Provided with clavicles or collar-bones. b. Zot. 
Having tendrils (1882 Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+@lavivculer. Ods. [AFr. ad. L. clavicula- 
vins key-keeper, f, el@vdcerla, dim. of clavis key: 
see -ar.] A key-keeper, turnkey. 

1447 Boxenuan Seyntys (1835) 28 Sergius was unyversel 
clavyculer Of holy cherche. ; 

Glavicy'linder. Afus. [f. L, clavi-s key + 
CyninpER.] A musical instrument invented by 
Chladni. 


1880 Grove Dict. Aus. s.v. Chiadui, The Clavi-cylinder. .” 


was like a square pianoforte, and comprised four and a half 
octaves. The sound was produced by friction from a single 
glass cylinder connected with internal machinery, by which 
the differences of the notes were produced, 1888 STaIner & 
Barrer (ed, 3) 5. v. ase oe ; 

+ Clavicymbal (klevisi‘mbal). Afvs. Obs. exc. 
Hist, Forms: 5 claui-, 6 clawesymballe, 7 
clavecymbal, 9 clavicimbal, -cymbal, and in 
It. form eclavicembalo. [ad. med.L. cldudeym- 
balum, -cymbolim (in Rules of the Minnesingers 
by Eberhard Cersne, 1404), f. cldvis key + cym- 
balum CxmBau. In It. clavicembalo, gravicembalo 
(both in Florio), F. c/awecin (Cotgr. clavessin, 
OF, clavechinbolon), Ger. claviczimbel, perverted 
Alaffensimmer. See also CLARICYMBAL, CLAVECIN.] 

An old name of the Harpsichord, a musical 
instrument with keys, and strings set in vibration 
by means of quills or leathern plectra in wooden 
uprights called jacks, 

1492 17222 of Col (Somerset Ho.), My Clauysymballes. 
ae Will. of Tho. Buttler (Somerset Ho.), A payre of 
Clawesymbalfles, 1656, Brouxr Glossagr., Clavecymbal, a 
pair of Virginals, or Claricords. 1864 Encore Mus. Auc. 
Nat. 42 The German clavicimbel .. was a kind of spinet. 
1880 » Hirxins in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 367 Mattheson 
lauded the clavichord above the clavicymbel or harpsichord. 
1880 Jbid. s.v. Cembalo, The dulcimer, or cembalo, with 
keys added, became the clavicembalo, 

|Clavicytherium (kic:visipioridm). dus. 
[Better clavicitherium, med.L., f. clévis key + 
Crrrer.] An early musical instrument of the 
harpsichord type, being really an upright spinet. 

(xgrx Vinpunc Musica getutscht (Basel), Claviciterium. 
r6xx M. Prztorius Syutagu, Music. (Wolfenbittel) 11. xii, 
Clavicytherium.] ee antologia II, Clavicytherunt, 
the clavichord, 2860 Rimpautt Pranoforte 28 The clavi- 
cytherium, or deyed-cithara, 1880 A, J. Hipxins in Grove 

ict. Mus. Clavicytherium, an upright musical instrument 
allied to the horizontal harpsichord and spinet, 1888 — 
Mus. ust, Plate vi. Named Clavicytherium by the carliest 
writer on musical instruments, Virdung. .who gives a draw- 
ing of one. It is in fact a spinet set upright. , 

Clavie, a. Her. [a. F. clavé (see Littré), f. L. 
clavis key.] Key-shaped. Also Clavied a. 

1592 BosseweL. Armorie, 94, The field is gules, a Crosse 
doble clauie se Hog This Crosse ought to be figured as 
a double warded ey 

Clavie, var. of CLAvEL. ; 

| Clavier. [F. c/avéer, orig. a key-bearer (on 
L. type claviartus, f. clavis key), hence key-board. 
Thence, Ger. clavier, hlavicr, Du. &iavier, Da. 
hlaveer, Sw. hlaver.} 

1, The key-board or set of keys of a musical 
instrument. (Cf. CLAVER sb.*) 

1708 Motrevx Radedais v. xx. 737) 88 The Pedals of 
Turbith, and the Clavier or Keys of Scammony. 2853 
Brownine Master Augues iii, 1 looked up and surveyed, 
O'er my three claviers, yon forest of pipes Whence you still 
peeped in the shade. 1880 I. J. Horxins in Grove Dict. 
Afus. I, 485 Communication established between the 
claviers of an organ and the sound-board pallets, 

- 4. (klivior). A general German name of all 
keyboard instruments with strings, but specially 
the clavichord; later, the pianoforte. Also atirid. 

1845 E. Hotes Jfosar? 13 [Mozart] having commenced 
composition without recourse to the clavicr. 1B80 L767. 
Univ. Kuowl, LU. gx [Bach’s] numerous works. . written for 
his favorite instrument, the clavier (the piano of that day). 
1885 Athenwunt 2t Mar. 385/2 Four of the clavier concertos 
. were given with the aid of a small but select orchestra. 
1886 Academy 22 May 371/2 The eminent pianist will.. 
“play, as it were, a history of clavier music from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen Victoria. : 

Hence Clavierist,; a player on the clavier. 

. 1848 JS. Hormes Afosar?d 111 Becché [was] a celebrated 
clavierist of the day, i 7 

Claviform, (kieviffim), a. [f.-L. eféva club 
+-FoRM: cf F. claviforme] * ee 

I. Having the form of a ¢lub;' club-shaped. 

1817 R. Jameson Char. ATin. 94 Claviform .. is composed 
of, club-shaped_ parallel rods, which adhere by their thin 
extremities. Example, Compact black ironstone, 1836 
opp Cy¢l, Anat, I. 703/t The foot .. is claviform when it 
is thicker at its extremity than at its base. 1873 W. Houan- 
Ton Sk, Brit. Zusect. 87 The claviform stigma. - 
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2. [f. Li chivus] Nail-shaped, (Sy. Soc. Lex.)- 

+Claviger (kle-vidgat). .Ods. ” [a: L. claviger 
carrying a key or a club, £. chiv-is key or clév-2 
elub + -ger.]_ One who carries a key, a key-keeper. 

1606 Bp, Bartow Seri, (1607) B4a, The great clauiger of 
heauen, which hath the key of Dauid. 17r2 E. Cooxr 
Voy. S. Sec Yntrod., You are appointed to secure it in 
some Chest, Box, etc. and to be one of the Clavigers thereof, 

Clavi'gerous, a. [See prec. and -ous.] a. = 
prec.: Bearing a key or keys. b. Club-bearing. 

a. 2656 in Brount Glossogr. Hence 1692 in Cores, 

b. 2930-36 in Battry; and in mod. Dicts. 

Claviole (kle-vioul). A@es. [f. Chavis key + 
Viort.] A keyed viol, the name given to 2 musical 
instrument. It was played on with finger-keys 
like the piano, the strings being set in vibration by 
a rotatory arrangement acting like the violin bow. 

1819 Pantologia, Claviole, invented by a Mr. J. 1. 
Hawkins .. Mr. Hawkins exhibited his instrument in 
America about seven years ago; when it was considered, 
by musicians, as equal in power to fifteen violins, tenors, 
and basses..A more detailed account..may be seen in Nos. 
3 and 4 of the Retrospect (1805-15). 1883 A. J. Hirxixs 
in Grove Dict. Mus. 111, 639 The Claviol..was in form 
like a cabinet piano. . 

Clavipalp (klevipelp). 27. [ad. mod,L. 
clavipalp-us, {. clév-aa club+ fee the soft palm 
of the hand, mod. a feeler; cf. F. clavipalpe} A 
member of the Clazvifalpi, a family of tetramerous 
beetles distinguished by a club-like thickening of 
the terminal joint of the palpi. Also as adj. 

iGlavis (klétvis). [L. edév7s.] 

1. Hit. A key. . 

1649 see Taytor Gi. Zxemp.m, xviii. 110 Christ himself 
would have given a Clavis, and taught the Church to un- 
lock so great a secret. 2951 Crrapers Cyc?., Clavis, some- 
times used in English writers. @1839 Gat Deon of 
Destiny 11. 14 The pond'rous clavis of some torture cave. 

2. ‘he. A key to writings in another language, to 
ciphers, etc. 

1678 Putiups, Clavis, an Exposition of hard words, or 
e foiened names. Hence in Kersey, Bawey, and mod, 

icts. 


Clavolet (klevélét). Zxt. rare. [Diminutive 
f. L. clava club: of abnormal form (for ¢/avzlet).] 
The club-shaped end of the antennze of insects, 


1826 Kirpy & Sr. Entomol, U1. 518 In those flies whose 
antenna terminate in a bristle, the clavolet is represented 


by the bristle. 

Clavule (klevizl). Zot. Also in L. form. 
[ad. L. e/@uela, dim. of c/a@va club.] The elongated 
claviform portion of the receptacle of certain fungi 
(1866 Treas. Bot.). 

| Clawus (klérvis), [L. clavus nail, wart, 
tumour.] The disease Ercor which affects rye and 
other grasses. Hence Cla*vism [cf. It. clavisuo] 
=Encorism (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Clavy, another form of CLAVE, q. v. 

Clavyd, obs. pa. t. of Craw v. 

Claw (k19), 54. Forms: 1 clawu, 2 clau, (3 
pl. clawe, clawwess (O711.)), 4 clauwe, (pi. 
clauen), 4-6 clowe, 4-7 clawe, 5~ claw. See 
also CLEE. [OE. claws (Ep. Erf. Corp. clauzo), 
obl. cases clave. The quantity of the a is uncer- 
tain: if long, c/dw would be identical with OS. 
cléuna (MDu. claeuwe, Du, kaw), OG. chldiva 
(MHG. kéwe, kid, modG. dave), pointing to a 
‘ype *kidcwd-. But Ormin has the @ short, and 
this answers better to the form c/awu ; an original 
type *£/azu? would also best explain the OHG, 
variant chiéa, chld.(through chlaua, chai), The 
OL. claw (the ordinary WS. type) of the nomin- 
ative was a new form reconstructed from the oblique 
eases; the original nominative type was c/éa (:— 
claw, claw-), and ¢clfo; see Cine, (The ON. £5 
is not identical; it appears to be; —*%/6/-, belong: 
ing,to the vb. £/a-, £78; see next.)] 

1, The sharp horny nail with which the feet of 
birds and some beasts are armed, Also applied 
to similar structures on the feet of insects, crus- 
tacen, etc, . 

«700 Epinal Gloss. 29 Clauno [so Ezf and Corpus). ¢1000 
ZEurric: Grant, ix. 28 (Bosw.) Newsgl odde clawu, uzenis. 
a 1280 Ocul & Night. 153 Pu havest scharpe clawe, «1300 
Body § Soné 370 in Map’s Poeuts (Matz) Scharpe clauwes, 
long nayled. ?ax1400 Morte Arth. 783 To bataile he [a 
bear) bownez him with bustous clowez, cx4g0_Provt). 
Pary, 86 Claw or cle of a beste, vugula. ¢1530 Lp. Bere 
ners Arth, Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 159 His nayles or clowes 
Tanger then a fote, 2890 Suaxs, Afids, NV. 1. it. 43 His 


nailes .. shall Peng aut for the Lions clawes. 1664 PowEr 
Lxp. Philos. \. 2 His [the Flea’s) feet are slit into claws 


or talons. 1855 Gosse Afarine Zool. 1. 155 (Porcelain 
ernbs) First feet very long and slender with long claws. 

b. § The foot of a. beast or bird, armed with 
sharp nails, or the pincers or holders of shell-fish’ 
(J.). This.is only a loose use, arising out of such 
phrases as 772 77s claws, with its claws, etc. 

a@1000 Phanix 277 (Gr.) Fenix fyres lafe clam biclyppep. 


yes of wyfman, and tayl of uisssse, and - 


3340 Ayend, 61 

clauen of arm. xg90 Srexser J. Q. 1 vill. so Asa Bittur 
in the Eagles clawe. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S?. Pierre's 
Stud, Nat. (1799) 1, 470 If you tear off a claw from a live 


.CLAW. 


crab or lobster, it pushes out another. 3837 WHEWELL 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 148 The southern claw of Cancer, 
‘2. A hoof, or one of the parts into which a 
(cloven) hoof is divided. Obs. Cf. Crier, F 
¢e1ooo /ELFric Ley, xi. 3 pa nytenu pe hira clawe todexlede 
beop. 1200 Orsin 1225 Oxe gab o clofenn fot & shadebp 
hise clawwess. 1535 CoverDaLE Deut. xiv..6 Every beest 
that deuydeth his clawe, & cheweth cudd, shal ye eate, 
Neuertheles these shal ye not eate .. that .. deuyde not the 
hoffe in, to two clawes. 1544 PHair Regin:. Lyfe (1560) 
Lijb, Goates clawes brent and poudred..or in stede of it 
shepes clawes, x66: Loven Hist. Aniut. § Aft x09 
With claws like a Cow 3 but quadrifide, ~ eran 

3. fig. (Chiefly in phr. 2 one’s claws, ete., im- 
plying the notion of seizing, or having in.one’s 
possession or power.) Zo pare the claws of is a 
common phrase resting immediately on sense 1, 
but usually fig. in use. . ce 

€3386 CHaucer Jfan of Law's T. 356 Me fro the feend 
and fro his clowes keepe. 1576 Frenne Panoplie Ep. 185 
After that he had aspired to principalitie, and had caught 
governement within his clawes. 1617 Hieron Ti’As, (161920) 
IL 221 So subtill is the deuill to make roome for himselfe, 
when hee hath once got in his claw. 1664 Butter Hud, 
I. it. 282 What's justice to a man, or laws, That never 
comes within their claws? 1790 Cowrer Lett. 26 Nov., 
Iam happy that yon have escaped from the claws of Euclid, 
2884 Pall Jail G. 23 Oct. 1/1 To draw the teeth and pare 
the claws of the Peers. i ¥ 

4. ‘Sometimes a hand, in contempt’ (J.). 

1877 Harrison Lugland un, vi. (2877) 1. 151 Some of them 
doo suffer their iawes to go oft before their clawes. x81 
Hawtuorne Snow Lmage, etc. Gt. Snow Face, A yellow 
claw—the very same that had clawed together so much 
wealth—poked itself out of the coach-window. 

5. ¢vansf. A mechanical or other contrivance re- 


sembling a claw; e.g. a curved iron with sharpened ~ 


extremity for grappling or tearing ; the back part 
of a hammer head curved and cloven, or any 
similar tool for extracting nails; the spreading 
divisions of the foot of a table or stand ; the ends 
of a horse-shoe, ete. e 

¢ 1000 /Excrric Hom, 1.542 (Bosw.)Sume weeron midisenum 
clawum totorene. 1535 Coverpate Yer, xvii. r Youre 
synne’,. is .. grauen .. with a penne of yron and with an 
Adamant clawe. 1609 Hot.anp Amt, Alarcel. xxix. i, 
355 After they had beene sore tormented with clawes [z+ 
gutbus), 1677 Moxon Afcch, Exerc. (1703) 124 Draw it 
out again with the Claw of the Hammer. 1707 Lond, Gas. 
No. 4338/4 Printed with a Horse-shoe, with Cave down. 
ward. 1816 J. Saat Panorama Sc. § Art 1, 15 Hammers 
made for the purpose of drawing nails, with claws, 1823 J. 
Bancock Dom. Amusent. 203 A stand with three claws, 
185t W. P. Snow Yrul. Arct. Seas xii. 156 To hook the 
iron claws on to the outer edges of the ice ahead, ‘ 

6, Bot. The narrow arene base of the petal, 
in some flowers, by which it is attached, 

1794 Martyn Rousscau's Bot, ii. 28 Each of these petals 
is fastened to the receptacle .. by a narrow pale part which 
2835 Linpiey Jtvod. Bot. 


is called unguis, or the claw. 


i § 4 a (L.} In..R. Chillet,..the petals consist wholly of | 
186 


claw, Miss Pratt Flower. P/, I. 6 The upper large 
part of the petal is termed the limb, and the Jower the claw. 
7. [f£ Cuaw v.] An act of clawing, Zo make a 
claw to windward (Naut.): = Caw. v. 7. 
1841 Gen, P, Tttomrson Z-xerc, (1842) V1. 19 If the friends 
of the Charter only had the grace of seamanship, there would 
be a noble opportunity to make a claw to windward out of 


the misery the War-whigs have plunged themselves into, 


8. attrib. and Comd., as claw-like adj.; claw- 
bar, a lever or crow-bar with a bent bifurcated 
claw for drawing spikes; claw-feet, (aft7b.) 
having feet with or like claws ; claw-footed a., 
having claws on the feet; claw-hammer, a ham- 
mer with a -claw for extracting nails; claw-ham- 
mer coat (collog.), a tail-cont for evening dress ; 
claw-hand, 2 condition incident to some diseases, 
in. which the wrist is extended and the fingers 
flexed, owing to atrophy of certain muscles; a 
hand thus affected ; + claw-poll, a flatterer, toady 
(cf. CLAW-BACK); claw-screw, 2 screw with a 
clawed head ; ‘claw-table,'a one-legged table with 
claws (see sense 5); claw-tailed a, having a.tail 
reenbie a claw. 

1823 AZechanic’s Mag. No. 18, 274 A *claw-feet pillar or 
stand, 1667 R. Horr 11 Mar. in Calendar State Papers 
Chas, £7 (ed. Green), *Claw-footed like a dog. 2858 O. 
W. Hotmes Aut, Breakf-t, (1883) 19 Claw-footed chairs. 
1769 Farconer Dict. Afarine (1789) Ccciijb, A *claw- 
hammer used by shipwrights. 1879 Kineston Austral. 
Abroad i. 7 The tails of his *claw-hammer coat drag on the 

und. 1887 F. Foro in Afag. Art Mar. 169/2 The ‘claw, 
fiammer’ coat (as the ‘Americans call it) essential to the 
evening dress of a gentleman of the Victorian era, 187 
Suites G. Afeore, Any man who had a stick leg or a clu 
foot or a *claw hand thought himself fit to be a teacher. 
1835-6 Topp Cyl. Azat. 1, 615/2 Beset with .. *claw-like 
processes. 3568 Grarton Chron. II. 56x Certeine *Claw- 
poules & Parasites. 1795 Herscuen in “Phil. Trans, 
LXXXV. 366 *Claw-screws .. to confine_and stretch the 
parts as they were seamed together. 1832 G. Porrer Porce- 
tain § Gi. vi. 93 Similar to the leg and feet of a *claw table. 
x67 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-fus, 50 The *claw-tailed 
Humble-Bee. : i 

Claw (kI5), v. Forms: 1 clawian, (clawan), 
3-4 clawen, 4-7 clawe (4-5.clowoe, § clave, 
clove,.6 klawe), 6- claw. Pa. t. and pple. 
clawed (5 clavde, clovyd, 6 cland(e) ;-str. pa. t. 
clew(e, clywe in 4-5 and mod. dial. (in sense 3), 


CLAW. 


[In OE.-in Atlfric’s Gram. : where clawize belongs 
to.a weak clawian, deriv..of clawa Cuaw: cf. 
OHG.. chifwen, modG., klaiten, kléuen, ODu. 
*hlauwian; MDnu. clouwen, cléien, MLG. hlouwet, 
also MDu. c/aetewen, Du. kiauzver, in same sense. 
But the-OE. clawe implies a str. vb. clazwaz, not 
found in the cognate langs, (The a in OE. .is, 
as in the sb., of doubtful length.) In pa, ME, had 
generally claw(e)de, mod. clawed; but the strong 
clew is found in 14-15th c., app..only in sense 3 as 
in mod.Se., which has also sometimes a pa. pple. 
clewn. (But strong inflexions of recent analogical 
origin are common dialectally.) It is possible 
that sense 3 and its extensions were influenced by 
the ON. str. vb. 2/4 (klah-, hlth-, kldgom), used 
in that sense only, but not known to be etymo- 
logically related: see CLoE.] 

1. trans, To scratch or tear with the claws, or 
(¢ransf.) with the nails or a pointed instrument, 

cx1000 AiteRic Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 170 Scadf~o, ic clawe 
[v.r. clawige]. ax2yo Owl & Night. 154 No pu havest 
scharpe clawe Ne kepe ich noht fat bu me clawe. 1377 
Lanet. P. Pi. B. Prol. 154 He [the cat] wil. .Cracche vs, or 
clowe vs, and in his cloches holde. ¢ 1440 Prop. Parv. 80 
Clawyn or cracchyn [499 Scratche]. 1547 Boorpe Brew. 
Feaith § 292 A good payre of nayles, to crache and clawe. 
1648 Hunting of Fox ay If we cannot claw, then must we 
dig them out. 1653 R. Matuer in Eliot & Mayhew Tears 
Repent. C3b, The Grounds that they have fenced in, and 
clawed and broken up. 1749 Fretpinc Ton Younes x1, viii. 
(1840)-162/2, I have clawed the rascal; [ have left the marks 
of my nails in his impudent face. 1828 Scott Hv. Midd. iv, 
‘I would claw down the tolbooth door wi’ my nails.” 1884 
Leeds Mercury Weekly Supp. 15 Nov. 8/2 Five young 
kestrels..clawing one another vindictively. 

b. To scrape. 

3377 Lanat. P, PZ. B. xiv.x7 Contricioun. .patshal clawe 

pi cote of alkynnes filthe. 


_ 2, To seize, grip, clutch, or pull with claws. 

xgg¢ [?Lo. Vaux] in Tottel Afisc. (Arb.) 173 For age with 
steyling steppes, Hath clawed me with his cowche [crowche]. 
1602 SHaks. “a1z.V. i. 80 But Age. -hath clawed {f-caught] 
me in his clutch. 1674 N. Farrrax Bulk: § Sele. 90 That 
which claws away world from about them, would, ’tis like, 
wring out their Planethood from within them. 175x Mrs. 
Derany Lett. Mrs. Dewes 67, I was clawed into the party 
out of civility. 8x9 Byron Fvaz 1. clxxxv, If at that mo- 
ment He had chanced to claw it [the sword]. #1863 THack- 
gray D, Davad iv. (1869) 49 His hands .. stretched out to 
claw other folks’ money towards himself, 

b. zutr. To lay hold with the claws or (¢ransf.) 

hands; to grasp or clutch (aé, ete.) ; to seratch at. 

1377 Lani. 2.’ PZ, B, xvi. 188 Powere hem [the fingers] 
failleth To clucche or to clawe. 18g0 Mrs. Stows Uzele 
Tom's C, vi, Sam and Andy,-clawing for certain fragmen- 
tary palm-leaves, which they were in the habit of consider. 
ing ashats. 1863 Bares Wat, Amazons II. 57 [The sloth] 
raises his body.. and claws around in search of a fresh 
foothold. 1863 Kinastey Water-dad. v. (2878) 202 ‘Tom 
reached and clawed down the hole after him. 
8. zrans. To scratch gently, apply friction with 
the nails, so as to relieve, itching or irritation, 
promoie calmness or clear-headedness, or. soothe. 
(Now, the common sense .in Sc,: thence ‘ to claw 
an auld man’s pow’ = to attain to old age.) 

ergz0 Senyn Sag. (W.) 925 He clew the bor on the rigge 
» Ee clewe him eft upon the wombe; He fil adoun als a 
lombe, ¢xg8o Ste Feri, 5339 Wanne be Ameral hym 
vnderstod, A clew ys heued. ¢1384 Cuaucer A. Favre 
1702 With that about y clywe [Bodley, clew; Caxton, 
torned] myn hede, ¢1386 — W2fe's 7. 84-If eny wight 
wold claw“us on the galle. ¢1460 J. Russert Bh. Nur- 
ture 279 in Babees Bk. (1868) 134 Youre hed ne bak ye 
claw, a fleigh as baughe ye sought. xs32 More Confit. 
Tindale Wks. 728/1 He began to studie a little, & clawe 
his head, and yubbe his forehead. 1372 N. Roscarrocke 
Prelim: Verses in Bossewell Armorie, The court brake vp, 
they claude their eares, & parted with a trice. 1597 Suaxs. 2 
fen. IV, 0. iv. 282 Looke, if the wither’d Elder hath not his 
Poll claw’d like a Parrot. 1637 Rutnerrorp Lett. No. 138 
(862) I. 33: When he [Job] lay in the ashes, God was with 
him, clawing and curing his scabs. 1664 Butter Aud. u. 
tt, 74 Whether’t be a Sin To claw and curry your own 
Skin. 1813 E. Picken Poems IT, 140 (Jam.) I..claw, owre 
soon, an auld man’s pow. ~~ 


Db. itr. ‘ 
1393 Gowsr Con. II. 93 He sitteth by the fire And 
claweth on his bare shankes, 1862 THornsury 7uzaer I, 
315 The giant .. claws at his wound, and raises his, suppli- 
eating hand to Neptune. - ; . 
+e. Phr. 70 claw where tt doth sot itch. Obs: 
agrsy Barcray Zgdoges w. (1570) Ciij/3, I clawe oft where 
-it doth not itche, To.see.ten beggers and half a dosen riche. 
1g62 J. Hevwoopn Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 70 Thou makest 
me claw where it itcheth not. .1589 PuTTeENHaAM Exe. 
Poesie ut. xxiii, (Arb.) 279 A Herald. .vsed much this terme 
(sacred Maiestie) which was not ysually geuen to the French 
ting. . [The latter] said somewhat sharply, I pray thee good 
fellow clawe me not where I itch not with thy sacred maiestie. 
+4. fig.-Zo claw the back of, or to claw by the, 
back: to ‘stroke down’, flatter, fawn upon. So 
20 claw (a person's) toe; to clave by the sleeve. Obs. 
exc. dial, | ee whee oA 
“e¢1394 P: Pl. Crede 363 Whou bey curry kinges, & her 
back claweb. c1460 Towneley’ pee mats Ane do noght 
but lakys and clowse hir toose. 1S09 Barcray Siyp Folys 
(1874) TI. 29 He loueth to be flatered and clawed by thesleue. 
1530 Patscr.. 349 He claweth my toe, 2 me gratigne le 
orteil, a%gqx 


Vou. IT, = 


" vatt Poet, Wes. (1861) 158 * Take heed of - 
him that by the back thee claweth:’ For nope is worse ~ 


473 


than is a friendly foe. 1397 Be. Hatt Saé.1.Prol. 11 To 
claw the back of him that beastly lives, 188z [see 5]. 

+b. So to claw the ears, fuimour, etc. : to tickle, 
flatter, gratify (the senses, etc.). Ods.. 

1549 CovEeRDALE Erasm, Par, 1st Fohn 43 Certayne iug~ 
glinges of vayne pleasures to clawe the senses of the bodye 
withall. 1579 Tomson Caluiz’s Serum. Tis. 468/2 Vet those 
men..would gladly haue their eares clawed with some vaine 
matter, 2655 GurNnaLL Chr. i Ari. xvi. (1669) 64/2 The 
false Prophets pleasing words, with which they clawed 
Ahab's proud humour. 168: R. Lestrange 4Zol.-Prot. 
Iv. ii. 124 They’claw and gratifie the vanity and ambition 
of the Monks. 

5. Thence c/aw itself came to mean: To flatter, 
cajole, wheedle, fawn upon. Obs. exc. deal. 

¢ 7438 Sever Sag. (P.) 984 Thus schaltou be clovyd alse 
With fykyl wordis & with false. 1553 Grimator Cicero's 
Offices 1. (1558) 41 Nor suffer_ourselves to bee clawed with 
flatterye._ r9x Svtvester Dz Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 31/2 In 
courting Ladies, or in clawing Lords. 1g99 Suaxs. Much 
Ado. tii, 18, I must. laugh when I am merry, and claw no 
man in his humor. x6zx Mo.Le Camerar, Liv. Libri, xii. 
39. Let no man..claw himselfe with the discourse of the 
nobilitie of his predecessors. 1628 Wrruer Brit. Renremd. 
1. 949 Whose Dedications Doe sooth and claw the times 
abominations. 1703 J. Savace Lett. Antients xiv. 74, I 
shou’d seem to conspire with you, to claw one another, 
1881 Leicestersh, Gloss. (E. D.S.), Claw, to flatter; cringe 
to; ‘toady’..to ‘claw the back” is the commoner form. 

b. Phr. Claw me and I'll claw thee. 

rg3t TinpaLe Exgos. 1 Fohn (1537) 72 We saye, clawe 
me, clawe y*. 1614 T. Apams Devil's Banguet 64, Claw 
me, and I will claw thee : Winke at mine, and I will not 
see thy faults. 1637 Hevwoop Dialogues xiv. 228 These 
two betwixt themselves use Homers phrase, Claw me, I’le 
claw thee; Let's live many dayes. 1653 Garaxer Vind. 
Annot, Fer. 36 If he would..claw Mr, Lilie a little, M. L. 
would claw him again. 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 461, 
I do not object to Jeffrey's clawing his.. brother Editor, 
who so regularly claws him in his New Monthly. 

+e, ctr. Const, efor, with. Obs. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1673) 109 If they fawn and 
claw upona man. ¢1645 Howe Le?t, (1650) II. 52 Here 
it is not the stile to claw and complement with the king. 
1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Div. Pref. mm. § 4 That I have 
clawed with one party, and have girded at the other. 

d. To claw favour =to curry favour. Obs. or Se. 

1814 Scorr Wav. xi, ‘ Ane’wha deserts his ain friends to 
claw favour wi’ the rats of Hanover.” E 

6. trans. 7a claw of: a. To get rid of (as an itch 
by clawing), to get free from. b. (Se.) To ‘get 
rid of’, ‘dispose of? (food); to eat with rapidity 
and voraciousness’ (Jam.). Ods. : 

xs1q Visit. Bp. Norwich in Tanner MS. 210. 46 (Bod). 
Libr.), I shall gyff the such a stryppe that thow shalt not 
klawe yt of a yere after, 1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 89 A 
stegmaticall Impresse, which our Arminians shall neuer be 
able to claw off againe. 1668 Drypen Siz AZ. Mar-ad u. 
i, I have not yet claw’d off your last ill Usage. 19748 
Ricuarnson Clarissa (1811) VILL. 355 This..is a pref, he 
declares, that he shall never claw off. a1769 Watty § 
sage in Herd Collection (1776) II. 200 (Jam.) [He] clawed 
it aff most cleverly Till he could eat nae mair. 

7. Naut. (intr.) “To beat or turn to windward 
from a lee-shore, so as to be at sufficient distance 
from it to avoid shipwreck’ (Smyth Sazlor's 
Word-bk.). Also to claw off (the shore, or from 
the shore, or absol.), quasi-trans. ¢o claw it off: 
So (trans.) fo clawe the wind. 

a@x642 Sir W, Monson Naval Tracts u. (1704) 260/1 
Being near the Land and a Gale of Wind coming off from 
Sea..a Ship cannot claw it off. dd. 302/1 They could not 
claw off the Shore. x696 Phil, Traus. XIX. 352 When 
Shipping come into the Bay between the Spurn and Winter- 
ton, they can hardly claw it of (as Sea men_phrase it) with 
Northerly and Easterly Winds. 1769 Fatcongr Dici. 
Marine (1789), Ranger le vent, to claw the wind, or haul 
close to the wind. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1366 
That ship could best claw off the land. 1833 Marryat 
P. Sinple xv, We were forced to carry on at all risks, that 
we might claw off shore. 1837 — Dog-/fend v, We were 
off the Texel. .with the coast under our lee, clawing off 
under storm canvas. 

+8. To strike with hoofs, paws, or hands; to 
box, beat. Obs. exc. dial. To claw up his mittens: 
to give him the finishing stroke (Gloss. to Scott). 

1884 R. Scor Discov, Witcher. m1. xvi. 52 He, counter- 
feiting Aesops asse, claweth the: pope with his heeles. 
¢2690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Claw'd-of, lustily lasht. 
1769 in Chambers Scot. Song’ (1829) 43 The lads began to 
claw, then, 1818 Scorr Art. Aidl. xxiv, ‘ He claws up their 
mittans’. Zod, Sc. Tl claw your lugs; I'll claw his chafts, 

+9. Zo claw away, off: &. to rate soundly, 
scold, revile. Ods. ; 

‘a1zo4, R. Lestrance (J.), The. jade Fortune is to be 
clawed away, if you should lose it. 1727 Br. ‘Nicotson 
Let. Yates(T.), Mr, Baxter .. claws off the episcopal party 
asa set of Cassandrian priests. 1812 C. K. Suarre in Cor7. 
(2888) I. 544 You should claw her off soundly in a note orin 
the preface. . 

+b. To complete or despatch with speed. Oés, 
or dal. : 

zjor Mikce Fr. Dict., To. claw it off, or claw it away .. 


Jaire une chose avec enpressement, en faire une pronte 


depeche : I clawed it off to-day, or I worked very hard. 
+Claw-back, Odés. exc. dad.” One who claws 


another’s back (see.CLAW'v. 4) ; a flatterer, syco-. 
‘|. phant, parasite, ‘toady . 


1 = 
1849 Latimer ond Sernz. bef, Edw. VT (Arb.) 64 These 


flattering clawbackes are originall rotes-of all mischyue.- 
1g89 Warner 42. Eng. vexxv. 125 [It] doth make thy Toes 


to smile, Thy friends to weepe, and Clawbacks thee with 


__OAY. 


Soothings to beguile. 1658 Ussitzr 4x. vi. 403 By th 
persuasion of some Claw-backs of the Court. 1623 Unov- 
Hart Rabelais it. tii. 38 These are my Flatterers, .. my 
Clawbacks, my Saluters. x88 Ledcestersh. Gloss, (E. D, 8.) 
Claw.back, a flatterer; parasite; ‘toad-eater’, 

b. attrib. or adj. 

1577-87 Howwsnep Chyox, III. rxor/e More regarding 
plaine meaning men, than claw-backe flatterers. 1655 Trave 
Marrow Gd. Auth. (1868)830/2 His claw-back canonists tell 
him (and he believes it), 

[ Claw-back v., imagined by Richardson, from 
a misquotation of Warner (se@ above, quot. 1589, 
where R. has clawvback as a vb.), and uncritically 
copied by subsequent compilers.] 

Clawboard, Clawe, obs. ff. CLaPBOARD, CLOVE. 

Clawed (klod),a. [f.CLaw sh. + -ED2.] Having 
claws (in various senses ; see CLAw sd.). 

e13z00 Kt. Adis. 4969 Her honden .. Ben .. clawed after 
hound, 1668 Witkins Real Char. 441 Beast .. Whole- 
footed, Cloven-footed, and Clawed. 1767 Phil. Trans. 
LVIE, 189 The clawed pillar D. 1838-9 Hattam His? 
Lit. WV. w. viii. § x6. 346 Quadrupeds. -hoofed and clawed. 
1843 CartyLe_Past § P. (1858) 124 Detestable clawed 
hands. 1872 Oxtver Elen. Bot. 1. vii, 84 Petals. clawed, 
1878 Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. XIV. 121 The commonest de- 
formity is the so-called clawed hand. 

Clawer (kiga1). rave. [f. Craw. + -ER.] 
One who claws. (Sec the vb.) 

1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhen. N. T. (1618) 587 
You are the pleasant clawers which teach that a man may 
bee saued by the faith of others. 1623 Davies Afnse’s 
Teares (1876) 9 (D.) The scopes Of all such clawers scratch, 
for priuate ends, 1708 Morreux Radelals v, xxviii. (1737) 
19, An Abbreviator and Clawer off of Law-Suits, 

lawesure, var. of CLAUSURE, Obs. 

Clawing (kl5‘in), vd/. sb. [f. Chaw v. +-1NG1.] 
The action of the verb CLaw. 

1. Scratching, scraping, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR, vit. Ixtii, (1495) 278 A drye 

scabbe hath. .desyrynge of frotynge, rubbynge, cratchynge, 
and clawynge. 1475 Babees Bk. (1868) 4 Thurhe clowyng 
your flesshe loke yee nat rent. 1527.S¢. Papers Hen. VITS, 
I. 233 His leg, by a little clawing .. is swelled and grevith 
him sore, 1614 Marknam Cheap Husd, 1. ii, (1668) 10 Will 
.. patiently indure currying, combing, rubbing, clawing, 
1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy III. ii. 31 Vick [the dog] is 
sitting on my lap, making little impatient clawings at my 
defenceless countenance. 
ig. Flattery. Ods. 
DALL, etc. Evasm. Par. Pref. 5 Ticleyng or clawing 
of adulacion. xg83 GrimaLp tr. Cicero's Offices (c 1600) 96a, 
That selfe same clawing of the multitude. 1639 Baker in 
Spurgeon Tveas. Dav. Ps, exliii. 3 He can do no good upon 
me with fawning and clawing. 

Clawing (kIg‘in), 297. a. [fas prec. + -ING2.] 
That claws; sec. flattering, fawning (ods.). 

1573 A. Anperson Ea‘fos. Benedictus 63» (T.), Using your 
clawing colour. 1646 Buck Xich. II/, 78 Some trivial 
clawing Pamphleteers, and historical parasites, 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Chr. Aor. (1756) 32 To afford a credulous ear 
unto the clawing suggestions of fancy. 

Hence Claw‘ingly adv., flatteringly (0d5.). 

1866 Drant Horace Sat. v. Db, I can tell them clawyngly. 

Clawless (kl9‘lés), 2. [f. Craw sd, + -LESs.] 
Without a claw or claws. 

1828 Srarx Zlene. Nat. Hist. I. 107 Tore-feet clawless. 

+Clawre. Os. [Cf. CLBAFRE, CLIVER = claw, 
talon, and Cuaw.] =Craw, 

e1325 Z. E. Addit. P. B. 1696 Ful grymme clawres pat 
were croked and kene. 

Claw-sick, clausick, [?f Craw + Sick ; 
ef. Ger. Alacenseuche foot-rot, and dial. claw-14/.] 

1277 Ann. Waverl. (Rolls) Generalis scabies ovium ..a 
vulgo.. dicebatur clansick. 1296 in Hoare Wiltsh., Mere 
208 Claysica. 1708 Puiiuirs Clausick or Clausike, the Claw- 
sickness or Foot-rot in Sheep. Hence in BaiLey, and in 
mod. Dicts. 

Clay (lz), sd. Forms: 1 cléz, 4 clai, clei, 
4-6 cley, 5-6 claie, 5-7 claye, 6 cleye, kley, 4~ 
clay. [Common Teut.: OE. ¢/eg (# umlaut of 2) 
corresponds to MDu. cleze fem., MLG., LG., Du., 
and Ger. Alei, OF ris., klaz, mod.Fris. hlay, hlaey, 
pointing to an OTent. *£/azjd- str. fem. (Gothic 
type *Zladdja, ON. *klegg, whence Da. kixg, hleg’), 
f verbal root 2ié- (hiet-, Rlat-,) to stick, cleave, 
with suffix -72. From same root came *4/at-moz, 
in OE. cid, Coax, earth, potter's clay, with its 
vb. *2laimjar, in OE. chémai ; see CLEA, Cuam.. 
Outside Tentonic, Gr. has -yAor-, -yAr-, in_‘yAotds, 

Aivg sticky matter, yaa glue, L. glit-s, glit-ten (ut 
te earlier 02), OSlav. glina clay, giévi mud. _ 

1.. & stiff viscous earth found, in many varieties, 
in beds or other deposits. near the surface of the 
ground and at various depths below it: it forms 


+2 
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| with water a tenacious paste capable of being 


moulded into any shape, which hardens when 
dried; and forms the material of- bricks, tiles, 


pottery, and: ‘ earthenware’ generally. ; 
Clay consists mainly of aluminium silicate, and is derived 
mostly from the decomposition of felspathic rocks. “The 
various beds are distinguished geologically as Joulder, 
Kimmeridge, London, Oxford, Purbeck Clay, etc. Parti 
cular kinds of clay are known as dyick, fatty, fire, plastic, 
porcelain, and potter's clay ; pipe-clay, etc. 
execo AaLFeic Gloss. in Wr..Wiilcker 146 Samia, cles. 
31340 Cursor M, 11085 (Trin.) Of cley... made he sparewes 
twelue, _1382 Wreiir Hisdoue xv. 7 Of the same clei he 


CLAY. 


made ..vesselis in to vse. ¢1440 Proms. Parz. 80 Cley, 
argilla glis. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 5 Whyte clay and 
reed for to make pottes, crokkes .. and othir vessel. 1502 
Aanotpe Chron. (1811) 165 And stoppe dilygently his fan 
apple-tree’s] wounde wyth kley. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Lush, w. (3586) 95 b, The Hasell Nuttes .. delighteth in 
claie. 2599 rsucuey Voy. Il, 163 We have.. for scowring 
our clothes earths and claies; as Walkers clay .. little in- 
ferior to Sope. 1716 Lond. Gas. No. 5416/3 Tobacco- 
Pipe-Clay. 1759 Jounson /dler No. 49 ® 10 Incumbered 
with aut clay. 180z Mar. ENGEWORTH em Es G5x0) 

f ing experiments upon porcelain clays. 1 TLL 
Pol Seca 7 xvi. § 2 (1896) 346 Rome soils, such as the stiff 
clays, are better adapted for wheat. 1882 Geikie Texi-0k. 
Geot. wu. ut, 8x Pure clay. resulting from the alteration of 
‘felspars exposed to atmospheric influences, is white. 

b. jig. with reference to properties and uses, 

ze Pilger, Perf. (WW. de W.1 53D 294 Clogged in the claye 
and slyme of vyce. ¢x620 A, Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 2 
Quhiles I stack in this claye, it_pleased God to bring your 
Majestie hame. sip Bopyy Enguirver 1, viii. 74 The pupil 
is the clay in the hands of the artificer, 2847 Texxyson 
Prine vu. 332 Tho’ he trip and fall He shall not blind his 
soul with clay. ’ 

+2, In early use the tough, sticky nature of the 
substance appears to have been mainly in view, and 
the name was applied to other substances of this 
nature, as to the d7temen of the Vulgate, called 
in Bible of 1611 ‘slime,’ ‘ pitch’, Gen. xi. 3, 
vi. 14. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 2500 pe fine gaue hak... And fell to ina 
pittoclay. ¢ 1375 ELE Aut. PB, a hi Cleme hit [the ark} 
with ‘clay comly with-inne. 1382 Wycur Gen. xi. 3 Thei 
hadden. . tow; cley {x388 pitche, x6zz slime] for syment. 
¢3386 Cuaucen Chan. Yem. Prol. & T. 260 Cley maad with 
hors or mannes her, and oyle Of tartre, alym, glas, berm, 
wort, and argoyle. 1555 Enen Decades IV, Jad. (Arb.) 187 
The toughe cleye of Babilon cauled Bitumen, 1584 R. Scor 
Discov, Witehcr. xww. i. 295 Claie le with horsse doong. 

3. Used loosely for: Earth, moist earth, mire, 
mud; ¢sp. the earth covering or enclosing a dead 
body when buried. 

1300 Cursor M. 1080 Pe bodi_mith he na gat hide .. pe 
clay all vp be bodi kest. ¢xg00 Song Vesterd.zoin E. E. P. 
(1862) 135 Vr careyns chaunged vndur clay. 1382 Wycur 
John ix.6 He spette in to erthe, and made cley of the spotle. 
1535 CoverDaLe 2 Sam. xxii. 43 Enen as y* claye of the 
stretes wil 1 make them thynne, 2609 Le, WVonzan in Hum, 
1, i, in Bullen O. P/. IV. 313 When the foole is clad in clay. 
1808 Scorr farm. iw. xxxi, The falcon crest was soiled 
aah clay. 2821 Byron Caéz un. i, To sojourn With worms 
in clay. 

4, Earth as the material of the human body (cf. 
Gen. ii. 7); hence, the human body (living or 
dead) as distinguished from the soul; the earthly 
or material part of man. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 402 Al gangand best .. And adam bath 
he wroght on clai. 1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. 199 To 
what purpose then, doth vaine glory inflate and puffe up .. 
this brittle bottle framed out of clay? 1612 SHAKS. Cyd, 
Ww. ii, 4 Arui. Are we not Brothers? wo, So man and man 
should be, But Clay and Clay, differs in dignitie, 1707 
Watts Hyimus, Happy the Heart, etc. v, Ere we quite tor- 
sake our Clay, Or leave this dark Abode. 1742 Youna V4. 
Th. 1. 128 This gross impediment of clay remove. 1798 
Soutury Ballads, St. Patr. Purg. 5 Belike no living hands 
may pay This office to your lifeless clay. 18:4 Scotr Ld, 
ge iv. x, Well hast thou done, frail child of clay | @ 845 

Ins. Bray Warleigh xiii. (1884) 95 ‘ Dressing the clay’— 
that is, decking the corpse .. with various flowers. 1887 
Stevenson Underwwoods 11, ix. 109 They're made of a come 
moner clay, I suppose, Than a gentleman like me, 

b. Zo mozsten or wet one’s clay; to drink. 
(Aumorous.) 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 80. 3/1 We were moistening our 
Clay. xrg1x Appison Sfect, No. 72 % 9 To moisten their 
Clay, and grow immortal by drinking. «1754 Fienpine 
New IWay, ete. uu, ti, How should he return to dust Who 
daily wets his clay? x864 Lowe.t Fireside Trav, 119 When 
his poor old clay was wet with gin. 

5. The application of clay in sugar-refining. Cf. 
Cuay v. 3. 

x76 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 320/2 Sugar..which has gone 
through the operation of three clays. na . 

6. Short for clay-pipe: sce 9. (coltog.) 

G:8s9 Famnout Tobacco (1876) 173 Such ng Pipes were 
reverently termed aldermen in the age and irreverently 
yards of clay in the present one] 1863 Oviwa /feld iit 
Bondage x Filthy bird’s-eye, smoked in clays. 1872 Cat. 
vertuy Verses § Tr., Ode Tobacco, Jones. Daily absorbs a 
clay After his labours, 

7. attrib, or as adj, Made or consisting of clay 
(Zt., or in sense 4, q.v.). : 

xg23 Firzners. Husb, § ro Sowe thy peas vpon the eley 
grounde. 1530 Patscr. 205 Clay wall, saroy dargille. 
X624-47 Br. Harr Rem. Wks. (1660) 205 We. .may be turned 
out of these clay cottages at an warning. 1645 
Rutnerrorn Tyyal & Tri. Faith (1845) 204 The weight of 
a saint’s heaven and hell upon his own choy chowieers- 2073 
A. Watxer Lees Lachrymans 13-The Clay Floor, Mu 
Wall, and Thatch, | B45 Porttock Geol, 106 Clay galls or 
lumps. .occur occasionally in the sandstone. 1854 Rowanps 
& Ricsarpson Chem, Technol. I. 218 Clay stoves are neces. 
sarily much more bulky than those made of iron. 2886 
Stevenson Dr, Fekyll ii, 26 Is it the mere radiance of 1 
foul soul that thus transpires through .. its clay continent? 


8. Comb. &. attrib. ‘of or made of clay’, as clay. ° 


ball, -bank, -bung, -clod, +-clot, -mortar, -plig, 
-sort, etc, b. ‘pertaining to clay, designed to con- 
tain clay’, as clay-box, -cart, -pea; (sense 4) -dreant, 
-shadow; @. objective, as clay-burning; d. instru- 
mental, as clay-duilt, -daubed, -greased, adjs.; 


.2 couple of lon; 
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(sense 4) clay-bound, -dimmed, -rurapped, adjs.; @. 
similative, as ¢ our, -colowved a ie -like adj. ° 
1849 Amer. Phil. Soc. V.708*Clay-balls placed ih the fire 
increased the amount of heat. 1839 Bae Lestis xiv. (1848) 
148 Thou wilt forgive, if *clay-bound mind Can scarce dis- 
cover that thou art. 1768-74 Tucker L?, Nat. 11. 229 Our 
*clay-built tabernacles. 1713 Lod. & Country Brew. ni. 
(2743) 141 The common but considerable Loss that Thou- 
sands fall under by *Clay-Bungs. 1875 Agric. Holdings 
Act 38 § 39 Vict. c. 92 § 5 *Clay-burning, claying of land, 
liming of od, 1672-93 Brickuaker’ Lanent.in Roxb. 
Ballads Yl, 474 A*clay cart they got..And put Lambart in 
it. e100 Relig. Songs (1843) 73 Nu lich the “clei clot al so 
the ston. 1594 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. wv. (1627) 160 Another 

th weare *Clay-Colour. 1639 Vulgar Evrours censured 
gs Clay colour of old was sacred at Nuptials. and not onely 
Red Sandals were in use .. but also *Clay-coloured Shooes. 
e1325 £. £. Alfit. P. B. 492 In pat cofer pat watz *clay 
daubed, 1637 Ruruerrorp Leét. No. 8 (1862) I. 215 That 
it [our love) fasten not itself on these *clay-dreams, these 
clay-shadows, and worldly vanities! 1627 Hieron IVés. 
II,'276 When a man is so *clay-like, so stiffe to be wronght 

on. 1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (188s) I. 331 Red stiff 
clay-like loam. «1722 Liste Observ. /1usb. 193 The Bur- 
bage-grey, or popling-pea is much sowed in. .Somersetshire, 
and there called the *clay-pea. 1846 Greener Se. Guanes 
104 The crucible is then stopped, by covering the mout! 
with tempered clay .. as soon as the *clay-plugs are suffi- 
ciently hard, etc. 7 

9. Special comb. : clay-band, a thin stratum or 
band of clay ; hence clay band tronstone, an earthy 
variety of Chalybite, one of the commonest ores 
of iron; clay-bank, a bank of clay; sce-also, 
quot. ; clay-box (seequot.); clay-brained.a., dull 
clod-pated; clay-cut 2., cut in or through clay ; 
clay-eater, U.S. (see quot.) ; clay-frame, a frame 
made of clay; applied to a human body (see 
sense 4); clay-iron, ‘a tool for crowding clay into 
leaky bore-holes’ (Raymond Mining Gloss.); 
clay iron-ore, clay ironstone, names given to 
various iron-ores containing much clay, esf. argil- 
laceous haematite; clay-kiln, a kiln for burning 
clay; clay-loam, loam containing a large propor- 
tion of clay ; clay-maker, -man, one who prepares 
clay for use in brick-making, etc. ; clay- » a mill 
for mixing and tempering clay; clay-pan (Azs- 
tralia), a natural hollow formed of clayey soil and 
retaining water after rain; clay-pie, a mud-piz; 
clay-pipe, a tobacco-pipe made of baked clay 
(pipe clay); clay-pit, 2 pit from which clay is 

ug; t+ clay-post, applied to the human body; 
elay-puddle, clay wrought with water to form a 
water-tight lining for reservoirs, etc. (see PUDDnE); 
clay-soil, soil composed meee | or poly of clay; 
clay-weed, the Colt’s-foot (Zeesstlago Farfara) ; 
4 clay-work, work in baked clay; pottery, etc. 
See also CuAY-conD, CuAYy-SLATE, CLAY-STONE.- 

1853 Pharnac. Yul, X11, 118 *Clay-band and ball iron- 
stone, 185 Maynr Reto Scalé Hunt. xxiii, (A mare) of 
that dun-yellowish colour known as "‘clay-bank’. 1612 
Sturtevant Afetallica (1854) 10x The Presse-moulde con- 
sisteth of these feel parts. 1. Two “clay-boxes. 1596 
Suas. 1 Hex. ZV, u, iv. 290 Why thou *Clay-brayn'd Guts, 
thou Knotty-pated Poole, 185x Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt. 
xli, The *clay-cut channels of the arroyos. a 1860 [pa May 
in Bartlett Dict. Amer. *Clay-eaters, a miserable set of 
people inhabiting some of the Southern States, who subsist 
chiefly on turpentine whiskey, and appease their craving for 
more substantial food by filling their stomachs with a kind 
of aluminous earth which abounds everywhere .. They are 
looked down upon by the negroes with a contempt which 
they return by a hearty hat 1614 T. Wits Sapphicks 
in Farr S. 2. Yas. 7 (2848) 358 Here's thy *clay-framc,— 
God, doe with it thy pleasure; Here's thine owne semblant 
by my sirmes abused. 888 J. Prestwicn Geol. 11. 94 When 
instead of the *elay-iron-ores the shales contain iron-pyrites. 
1843 Portiock Geol. 226 *Clay-ironstone, 1662 Germrr 
Princ, 21 If the *Clay-makers did beat the Clay as it ought 
to be. 1440 Promp. Pary, 114/1 Dauber, or *cleymann, 
argillarins, bituuinarius. 1649 G. Dante Trinarchy 
Rich. I, cexxvi, Shee’s gone to Schoole ; her Cross-rowand 
Crow feet Hinder the Huswiferye of her *Clay-pies. 1876 
Atodern Christianity 19 We made ourselves .. snug .. over 
*elay pipes. c1440 Promp. Parv, 80 
*Cleypytte, argillarinm. 1483 Cath. Angi. 65 A Clapitte. 
r6rx Corer., Argiliere, a clay-pit, or, a plot wherein Pot. 
ters clay is gotten. 1648 Rutuerrorp 7ryad § 777. Faith 
(3846) 4 How many hundred hours in one summer doth 
our breathing *clay-post skip over. 1828 Steuart Plante?’s 
G 128 A good wall of well-made *clay-puddie. 1878 Britten 
& Hottanp Planien, *Clayweed, Tussilage Farfara, from 
its partiality toclay soils, 2622 Sturtevant Alctallica (2854) 
82 ‘Tiles and bricks and all other *clayworks. 

Clay (kz), v.  /rans. [f prec, sb.] 

1. To treat with clay; to cover, smear, or plaster 
with clay. 

1523 Firzuers. Husd, § 139 Claye it, and bynde it. 1860 
Wurrenorne Ord, Souldiours (1573) 452, A very good claye, 
for to lute or clay, and joyne violles, flagons of glasse, etc. 1663 
P. Henry Diary § Loti, (1882) 135 April 26 Dwelling-house 
.-clay’d for John Green, 2773 Warne True Amazons 155 
When your Mend is almost cold, Tun it up, Clay it down, 
and let it stand.. 2989 B. Marnn Wat. Hist. Zug, Dorset 
I, _4r Like an Oven, elnyed round in a very artful Manner. 

2. To dress 
with. = ; 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 413 Claying a very light Sandy 
Soil, 28g0 Kincsiey Aut xxv. (1874) 185 How he 
was draining, claying, breaking up old moorlands. ~ 

3. To treat (sugar) with clay in refining. 


(sandy soil) with clay, mix clay 
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CLAYING, 


1703 Dampier Voy. N. Holland M1. ii. 55 All the Sugar 
that is made here is clay’d. 1822 Inuson Se. g- Art II. 127 
Clay is put upon the tops of the conical pots in which the 
sugar has granulated, which allows watér to percolate 
through, and thus drain off the last remains of the molasses, 
This is called claying the sugars. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 


TI. 943. 

4. Mining. To line the blast hole with clay to 
prevent the access of water to the explosive: cf. 
claying-bar. 


- Clay, dial. f. Cxex, claw, hoof; var. of Cry, v. 


Clay'-cold, a. As cold as clay: usually of a 
dead body. (Cf. Cuay sd. 3,4.) ~ * 

2633 Costlie Whore v.i.in Bullen 0. PZ IV, Fetch their 
flying soules from heaven And breath them once more in 
their clay cold bodies? 1719 Younc Busiris mu. i, Thy dying 
mother with her clay-cold hand Press’d mine. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cencé v. iii, 133 The clay-cold corpse upon the bier ! 

laye (kz). Also cley. [a. F. claie, in 14th c. 
claye, in same sense ; OF. also c/oze from orig. clete, 
in Pr, cleda:—late L. cléta (cf. séta, seda; sete, sote; 
Saxe), in med.L. also clida, clia. The dim. cz 
fella occurs in Greg. of Tours; the late L. clea 
was prob. of Celtic origin: cf. Ir. c#atk, Welsh 
clwyd, Corn. clauzt, Breton cloned, all going back 
to an original c/éa, and all meaning ‘hurdle’. 
Du Cange has the med.L. forms ¢leia, claia, cloia, 
chlota, clida, also cleida, clita, clada, clades, claga: 
ef. Cuatz.] A hurdle (see quots.). 

[exo00 /EtFric Gloss. in Wr.-W. 126/16 Cleta, cratis, 
hyrdel.  ex1go Jbid. 549/38 Cleta, hordel. 1307 Let?. 
L£dw. (7, Rymer III. pays ontes et claias pro instanti pas- 
sagio nostro, Ci in Somner Tract. de Gavelkend 
190 Pro 18 cladibus faciendis ad ovile. Du Cange.] 
2708-21 Kensey Claye (F.), 2 Hurdle of Rods wattled to- 

ether: in Mortification, Clayes are Wattles made of strong 

takes interwoven with Osiers .. to cover Lodgments, with 
Earth heap’d on them. C/ey (country-wd.), a Hurdle for 
penning or folding Sheep. 172z-r800 Battey, Clayes; also 
Cley as in Kersey. 

layed (klzd), Z42.a. [f Cray v. +-Ep.] 

lL. Treated with clay; sfec. of sugar, refined with 
clay; of land, dressed with clay. 

1760 Massie Zax on Afalt Table, Sugar that is nearly 
white. .called clayed Sugar, because Clay is used in refining 
it. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts IlI.:943 Clayed sugar can be 
made only from the ripest cane-juice. 1883 Stubbs’ Afer- 
cantile Cirenlar & Nov. 982/2 The worthlessness of Man- 
chester clayed cottons. . 

. Turned to clay, clay-like. 

x8ss Mrs, Cartyte Left. II. 265 His shaky, clayed ap- 
pearance, 7 

Clayen ie a. Obs. or arch, [f. Cray sb. 
+-EN 4,]. Of clay, as a material; clay-. ° 

2382 Wveutr 3od iv. 19 These that dwellen cleyene housis. 
0 Loll, 9 pe hepun men had sex kyndis of simi- 
lactis, cleyen, treen, brasun, stonun, silueren, and golden. 
1866 F. A. Patey Transl. Propertius v.iii, For clayen gods . 
a wooden shrine to hew. 

Clayey (kizi), 2. Forms: 1 cl#iz, 4 clesy, 
cleyye, cleyi, 6 claieie, 6-8 clayie, 7 claiy, 
cleyie, 7-8 claiey, 6- clayey. [f Cuay sd, +-x1: 
the ¢ is merely to separate two ys.] 

1. Characterized by the presence of clay; full of 
or abounding in clay; composed of, or of the 
nature of clay ; argillaceous. 

1024 Cod. Dipl. IV. 3x Of halgan wylle west be dic on 3a 
cleian Jane, 1382 Wvetr 1 Aines vii. 46 In the cleyye 
erthe [1388 in cleyi lond] betwix Socoht and Sarcham, 15 
Pilgr. Parnass. \. 122 To draw his slowe feete ore the clayie 
lande. 1696 Winston 74, Zarth w. (1722) 312 Earthy, 
Claiy, Sandy, Gravelly, Stony Strata, 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. 1. 755 The soil having. .become more stiff and clayey. 
1865 Lyew. Llc. Geol, xi. 145 In North Greenland power: 
ful springs of clayey water escape. .from under the ice, 1878 
Houxtry elec Aa ff The Seven Springs are thrown out 
from clayey beds which belong to the... Lins. 

b. fg. Of ‘mortal clay’: applied to the body 
(usually as the habitation of the soul), 

zg8r Sipnry 4, ology Ae) 29 Degenerate: soules made 
worse by theyr clayey lodgings. 1640‘. Carew Poenis Wks. 
(2824) 66 The purest soule that e’re was sent Into a clayia 
tenement. 19798 Soutugy. Joan of Arc 1x. 19 Amid these 
tombs Cold _as their ela yy tenants. 1843'Mrs. Browning 
Grk. Chr, Poets (1863) 38 To low estate of clayey creature, 

2. Coated, smeared, or soiled with clay. 

1382 Wren Leelus, xxii. 1 In aclesy ston. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr. Rew, (1857) 1. 8. 11. i. 26 Wheat-fields .. cannot come to 
grow untilled ; no man made clayey or made weary thereby. 

3. Resembling clay; clay-like. 

1684 H. More Answer o11 They having a Clayey con: 
science, that would comply and fit it self to any occasion, 
1697 Concrevs Mourning Bride ni, Grim death will.. 
press me close To his cold clayey breast. 2772 Macxnnats 
Alan Feel, xxvi. (2803) 36 Her lip assumed a elayey white. 
ness. 1862 THornury Zener I. 89 Ibbetson took to copys 
ing Berghem, in a clear, firm, rather-hard manner, with 
clayey tones, _ ), v62, sb. [fC 1] 

Claying (kl#in), vd7. sd. [f. Chay v. + -1ne1, 
The action of the verb Cray, q.v. : 

x§23 Firznenb. Hrsb. § 138 Be well ware, that thou breake 
not thy graffe, neyther in the clayenge, nor in the bynd- 
ynge. 1822 Burrowes Cyci. X, 287/2 Four hundred of the- 
{sugar] plantations of St. Domingo have the necessary ap- 
paratus forclaying. 1875 Agric. Holdings Act Fy $39 Met. 
c. 92 § 5 An improvement comprised in .. clay-burning, 
claying of land, tmingofland. _, 

Comé. Claying-bar, a cylindrical bar of iron 
for driving clay-into a blast-hole so as to prevent 
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the percolation of water; claying-house, the 
house or place in which sugar is clayed. 

1875 Ure Dict, Arts UI. 943 As this process lasts several 
weeks, the claying-house requires to have very considerable 
dimensions. ° 

Clayis, obs. f. Crass, Sc., clothes. 

Clayish (klzif), a. ? Obs. [f. Cuay sb. +-I1sH.] 
More oF less’ clayey. = 

I evins Afanip. 145 Clayish, Zefudentus. 1593-5 
Nosoux Spec. Brit., M’sex. 1. 11 The claiesh nature of the 
soyle, 1663 Watron Angler 169 Where the water is of 2 
clayish colour. 1666 G. Harvey Jford. Angi. (J.), Small 
beer. brewed with a thick, muddish, and clayish water. 
2797 Downing Disorders Horned Cattle 45 Mixed with a 
fat clayish substance. 1883 Contre pe Panis Civid War 
Amer, IIL. in Athenvunt 10 Nov. 5906/2 Amid the mire and 
rime of the clayish slopes of Stafford County. 

Clayite (kdésit). dfx. [Named 1859 after 
J. B. Clay, U.S. Minister to Peru: see -1'B.] An 
obscure compound of lead, sulphur, and arsenic, 
with metallic lustre, from Peru. 

186z Bristow Gloss. 87. 1868 Dana AZix. 108. 

Clayk-goose : see CuaIK sd. 3. 

+Clay'ly, «. Obs. rare—'. [f. Cuay sd, + -L¥1] 
Earthly: as opposed to sfiritual (cf. Chay sd. 4). 
_ @ 1400 Hampole's Psalter ii. 9 [{MS. S] Pou sall destroye 

ine. .Jayry or clayly lustes : 
laym(e, obs. f. ChAT. 

Claymore (kléimoe). Also 8 glaymore, 
cly-more, {ad. Gael. claidheamh Gy mor 
‘great sword’, Being two words in Gaelic, it 
has two accents: sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, has the main stress in Eng.] 

Hist, The two-edged broadsword of the ancient 
Scottish Highlanders. Also (inexactly, but very 
commonly) the basket-hilted broadsword intro- 
duced in 16th c., which was frequeritly single-edged. 

(The claymore was not, except in extraordinary instances, 
two-handed.) —_* 

1992 Pennant Tours Scotl. (1774) 289 See here a Cly-more, 

r great two-handed sword. 1773 Boswet. Jrnd. Hebrides 
15 t., The broad-sword now used -. called the glaymore 
(i.e. the great sword). 1775 Jounson Western Isl, se X. 
457 Their arms were anciently the Glaymore, etc. ¢1787 
Burns Battle Sheriff-Muir vi, By red claymores, and 
muskets’ knell. 1802 Canrsett Lochiel’s Warning, When 
Albin her claymore indignantly draws. 1813 Scott 7rter- 
murint Introd. vii, Its heroes draw no broad claymore. «x8 
pia Poents (1864) IL. 14 His nodding plume and trond 

laymore, 

. ellipt. A man armed with a claymore. 

1848 Macaunay fist. Zug. I. 553 He might then hope to 
have four or five thousand claymores at his command. 

Claymour, obs. f. CLAMouR. 

Claymy, Clayne, obs. f. Chasary. CLEAN. 

Clay-slate. An argillaceous sedimentary rock, 
of bluish or greenish colour, composed of indurated 
clay, characterized by being extremely fissile, the 
cleavage being entirely distinct from, and in origin 
subsequent to, the original stratification, which it 
crosses at all. angles, while parallel to itself over 
large areas of country. 

In Great Britain the beds of clay-slate belong to the Cam- 
brian and Silurian series, and supply ordinary roofing slates 

‘as well as slates for school use, and slate pencils. In other 
parts there are masses of clay-slate of very different ages, 
some supposed to be as recent as the chalk formation. 

1837 Penny Cyed VII. 247): Clay slate, 1846 MeCur- 
xocn Acc. Brit. Hurpere (1854) I. 352 There’ is also a strip 
of clay-slate. 1869 E, A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
19 The purest water from tic or clay-slate districts. 
31678 Lawrence tr. Cotia’s Rocks Class. 256 The character- 
istic feature of clay-slate..is that its slaty cleavage .. is 
altogether independent of its original bedding. 1881 
Juxes Sch. Manual Geol. 325 In the Andes of South Ame- 
riga vast masses of dark clay-slate, just like those found in 
our Silurian formations’. . having Cretaceous fossils in some 
parts, and in other beds fossils more like Oolitic ones. 

Clay'-stone. 

+L. ? Brick, Ods. 

¢ 3340 Cursor M. 5524 (Fairf.) Bab clay stane and morter. 

2. Adix. An earthy felspathic rock of igneous 
origin, and of various dull colours: the harder 
varieties were known as compact felspar. When 


breathed on it emits an odour of damp clay. - -. 


1977 G. Forster Voy, round World J. 149 A kind of brown 
talcous clay-stone .. common to all New Zeeland: 1843 
Poxtzock Geol, 153 A reddish‘coloured claystone,-anr - 
loid, very vesicular. 1850 Dawa Geol. xiii. 584 The clay- 
stone has a dark nish-brown colour. 18gx Mayne Reip 
Scalp Hunt. xx, Smoking out of curiously-caryed pipes of 
the red clay-stone. 1876 Pace Adv. Texd-bk. Geol. vii. 134. 


8. Conh, Clay-stone porphyry, a clay-stone of* 


More crystalline texture. 

. 1862 Anstep Channel Ist, u. x. (ed, 2) 272 Shale, occasion- 
ally hardening into an exceedingly compact clay-stone, or 

clay-stone porphyry, , 
*. Clayth, -tht, obs. Se. ff. Cuorx, : 
- Cle, clea, ‘obs. ff, Ciaux,.claw. 5 
Cleach, cleech (klitf), v. Obs. exc. dial: 
An-3-5 cleche. a. 2.3 clahte, clachté; ga. 
pple.3 clabt, (ME, cleche, corresp. to the northern 
CL¥EK (which has also in pa. t. and. pple. c/a3é, 
- slaucht), appears to go back to an ‘unrecorded OE. 
* Bebtc(e)an, *clehte (cf, bepbean, rkcan, tecait, ond 
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their subsequent history). Its relation to cliteh, 
elutch is doubtful.} 
‘1. adr. To.clutch. (Const../0; toward.) 

ax228 Aucr, R. 102 H pe cat of helle claurede [z.7, 
elachte, clahte] euer toward hire, & cauhte, mid his cleafres, 
hire heorte heaued? ¢xgag Z. £. AUiit. P. B. 634 Clechez 
to.a clene clope & kestez on pe grene. 

2. trans. To clutch, p, lay hold of, seize. 

1300 Geste K. Horn (Ritson) 961 (Miatz.) Ne mihte ich 
him never cleche, With nones kunnes speche. @z3x0 in 
Wright Lyric P. 37 Ant bede clenyen [? clengen] ther y hade 
claht. ¢x325 E. £. Adit. P. B. 12 If pay in clannes be clos, 
bay cleche Bret mede. azgoo ALS. Cantab, Hf. v. <3 If. 82 
g alliw.) Thus wolde he cleche us with his hande, With his 
tyngers on rawe. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 

Weach, to clutch. 

3. trans, and intr. To lift (water, etc.) in the 
hollow of the hand, or with any shallow vessel. 

¢ 3320 Cast, Love 734 Ne dar he seche non oper leche, Pat 
mai riht of pis water cleche. ¢1420 Pallad, on Husb.v.158 
And bees the welles haunte and water cleche. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk,, Cleack .. to lade out [water, 
ete] in a skimming kind of way, so as not to disturb the 
bottom. ; 

Gleach, s+. dial. [This may be merely the 
vb.-stem in combination ; but the word may pos- 
sibly be identical with ME. cleche, in the Ancren 
Riwle: see CuEcHE.] 

In con. cleach-net, ‘a hand-net, similar to a 
shrimping-net, used in shallow, muddy waters, to 
catch ‘pinks’ [minnows], or other small fish’. Miss 
Jackson, Shropsh. Word-bk, (1879). Cf. next. 

Clearching-net. Also cleeching-. [f. prec. 
vb.+NeEr.}] (See quot.) 

1847-78 Hauuweit, Cleachking-net, a hand-net, with a 
semi-circular hoop and transverse bar, used by fishermen on 
the banks of the Severn. 1883 Fisheries Exchth. Catal. (ed. 4) 
zag Cleeching net .. used chiefly in floods to take fish that 
have found their way into any ditch or backwater. 

Clead, cleed, v. worth. dial. Forms: + 
clep(e, klepe, clede, (clete), 4-6 cleth(e, 6 
cleith(e, (cleitht), cleath, 6-9 eleid, 8- cleed, 
clead. Pa. t. and pple., 4- cled, (cledde, cledd, 
clethd): cf. Cuap. [ME. (north.) clefe, pa. t. 
cledde, pa. pple. cled, a. ON. kizda, pa. t. Alvdda, 
Pa yee hledd-r (Sw. klada, Da. a) to clothe ; 

. OTeut. type *Aaipyjai, f. klaipo- cloth, garment. 
(Not the exact correspondent to OE. e/ddian:— 
type *kaipojan.) The pa. t., kledda was from 
*kiadda ; in later times the present stem has, by 
levelling, and assimilation to the type of feed, 
breed, etc., become cleed, clead. ‘The normal Sc. 
spelling is cleéd, but in the vbl. sb. has passed into 
general use in the form cleading.| = CLOTHE v. 

@1300 Cursor M, 2(Cott.) Pe nede for to cleth [Fair/, 
cdlep; Gét#. clath, Trin, clope] and fede. ¢x325 Metr. Hom. 
87 Wit hayr ful hard his bodi he cledde. 1378 Barpour 
Bruce 1, 356 ‘The hop .. cled him rycht honorabilly. 
1420 Chron, Vilod. 132 And pore men love to clethe and 
fede. cxz440 ork ALysé. xlviit. 287 Whannce I was clothles 

e me cledde, ¢xqgo Guy IVarw.(C.) 397 When pey were 

us ycledde. 1483 Cath. Angl. 67 To Clethe in manhode, 
fumanare. 1548 Jove Exp. Dan, iv. Gviijb, For that he 
was so excellently cled with glorye and innocencye. 2549 
Conpl. Scot. vii. (1873) 7o Beand clethd in ane sydegoune. 
a@x605 Montcomente Lyk as Aglauros 75 Cleith thy self 
with cair. a1651 Catperwoop Hist. Kirk (1843) IL, 102 
That purenesse and perfection wherewith we are cled in 
baptisme. 2724 Ramsay Yea-t. Afise. (1733) 1. 85 I'd clead 
me braw and ladylike. «1774 Fercusson Cauler Water 
Poet. Wks. (r846) 22 Leaves to cleed the birken bowers. 
x795 Macneute W420 & Fean v, Night advancing, Cleads wi’ 

the neighbouring hill. 18:6 Scorr Axzzg. xxvi, ‘He 
Fens weel eneugh wha feeds him, and cleeds him.’ ¢ 38: 
Janet Hastton Rhymes for Times ii. 55 Cleed their limbs 
wi’ decent claes, Z . 

Clead, sd. Sc. [f. Cozap v.] Clothing, attire. 

1804 Tarras Poems 4 (Jam.) In its brawest clead. /bid. 7 
As lang’s in simmer wadders cast their clead. 

Hence Olen‘dful a., ‘handsome in regard to 
dress’ (Jamieson.). 

1804 Tarras Poems 48 (Jam.) Compar’d to you, what’s 
peevish brag Or beaus wi’ cleadfu’ iggin? 

Cleading (klz-din), 7 sb. [In north. ME, 
clething, cleding, {. clethe, Cuuap v.+-Inel, In 
its original sense now only dialectal ; but in sense 
2 it has passed.into general use.] 

L. Clothing, apparel. Se. and north Eng. 

a@x300 Cursor Al, 3083 Cleping (Gé##. cledinng] wil I tak 
of care. a1300 £. £. Psalter ci. 27 [cii. 26] And als kleb- 
inge elde sal alle: pai. 1340 Hamrore Pr. Conse. 69. 
Vermyn in helle salle be ~pair ‘clethyng. 1483 Cath. 
Augi. 67 A Clethynge; aniictus, vestitus. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisins’ Catéch. 21 'Thingis. .as feiding, and cleathing. 
e1600 Montoonuniz 3 Vextrous Knichts 17 Our clething.. 
‘And vneouth armes. 1728 Ramsay Last Speech Miser xii, 
What's in cither face or cleading, Of painted things. 1802 
R. Anperson Crubid. Ball. 47.Gi'e us meat, drink, and 
cleading, it’s plenty for us. 3823 Gaur Znzait I, xxxv, 306 
*This bonny wee new cating o clay.’ 1830-— Lawrie T. 
‘vi. viii. 289 Plain cleading does very well for plain ‘folk. 
¢x8go JANET Haniuron Crinodine 32, I wad juist ha’e yer 
cleedin’ bien, gent, ‘an’ doss, pte oe 

2. Mech. A covering or casing (as of felt or tim- 
Der), applied to prevent radiation of heat, or to 
give increased security. ; Se aie ee 

‘Thus it is used of the jacket or lagging of a boiler, cylinder 
or pipe; the boarding which Jines x shaft or tunnel, etc. 
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3849-yo WeaLe Diet. Terms, Cleading, in locomotive en- 
gines, is usually made of narrow strips of timber, neatly 
fitted round the boiler and fire-box. 1874 uncut Dict, 
lech, Cleading .. the planking or skin of a canal leck- 
ate, 1881 M. ReyNoips be. penning s 5 Engines... with 
imbs of burnished Iron and cleading smoothly finished. 
1881 Raymonn Afixning Gl, Buntons, to which are nailed 
the boards forming the cleading or sheathing of a brattice. 

+ Cleafre. Obs. vare. [Cf Criver.] <A claw. 

a1225 Ancr. &, 102 Hweder be cat of helle claurede eter 
toward hire, & cauhte, mid his cleafres, hire heorte heaued? 

Cleake, obs, f CLERK v. 

Cleam, cleme, v. Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
cléman, [2 iclemen], 4-5 cleme, (4 clemme). 
Mod. dial. 8-9 clesm, clame, claim, elem. (Ok. 
chéman, cortesp. to MDu. Aleemen, clémten, OHG. 
chleimen, ON. kletma, to daub, plaster, fashion in 
clay :—OTent. *Alatnzar, f. klaimo-, in OE. clén 
‘cloam’, potter’s clay, mud. (OE. had also the 
comp. gecléman, in early ME. zclémen.) Supplanted 
in southern use in 14-15th c. by Cham. But clean 
is retained in some Yorksh. dial., and the clame, 
claine, of adjacent dialects, are apparently archaic 
pronunciations of ¢lean.] 

1. ¢rans. To smear, anoint, bedaub, plaster; to 
rub, or daub (sticky matter) 0, or (a place) 
with sticky matter. 

[a 1000 Thorpe's //ont, 1. 20 Gecleem ealle da seamas mid 
tyrwan. @117§ Cott. Flom, 225 Iclem hall p[e] seames mid 
drwan.] cxooo AELERic Gras. xxviii. (2) 165 Lino, ic 
clame. ¢1000 Sax, Leecid. II. 110 Clam on done cancer, 
ne do nan weeter to, ¢2325 £.£. Adit. P. B. 312 Make to 
a mancioun .. penne clemme hit with clay comly with. 
inne. ¢1380 Wyeur Sern. Sel. Wks. II. 93 Crist clemed 
{v.r. clammyde] cley on his eyen. ¢1420 Padlad. on Hush. 
1. 125 Cleme uppon the wounde oxe dounge aboute. 1671 
J. Wenster Aletadlogr. iti. 50 The Cream of Milk, which 
may be clamed or spread as Buteer. 1788 W. Marsiaue 
E. Yorksh. Gloss. (iE. D. S.) Clame, to daub..to spread 
unctuous matter} as salve on a plaster, butter on bread. 
1855 Ronson IWhithy Gloss., Clante, to spread or smear on 
a surface, as lime.. or butter. 1897 Holderness Gloss. (Ki. 
D. S$), Claim, 1883 Huddersfield Gloss. (E. D. S.) sv. 
Cleai..Cleam me a buttershaave', spread me a slice of 
bread and butter. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Clamute or claime. 

b. intr. To adhere, stick éo. 

1641 Best Farm, Bhs, (1856) sof If they should ramine it 
[a clay floor] presently it would cleame to the beater. 

2. dvans. To agglutinate, cause to stick, clay 
with glutinous matter ; to stick up, ¢ogether, etc. 

ax340 Hampore Psalter xiii. 27 [xliv. 25] Clemyd is in 
erthe oure wambe, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 2. v. \xvi. 
{x495) 185 Of clemyng of humour that is there. /bid. 
xtx. Ixxili, 903 Butter is kyndely hote: clemynge and 
fatte. 1674 Ray WV. Country | ‘ds. 10 To Cleanc..in 
Lincolnshire .. to glue together, to fasten with glue. 1958 

onnson Dict., Clammne..in some provinces to cleam [181 
Topp (adds) written also sometimes c/e7], to clog with any 
glutinous matter. 1855 Rosinson IVhitby Gloss., To clame, 
to stick, to cause to adhere, as paper against a wall; clamed 
up, advertised or posted. 1883 uddersfield Gloss. (i. D.S.), 

leam ..*the wind was so strong that it cleam’d me to 
the wall’. 

Cleam(e, obs. f. CLALI. 

Clean (kim), ¢ Forms: 1 oléne, (1, 3-4 
eléne 2 clone), 1-6 clene, 2-7 cleane, (4-0 
cleyn(e), 4~7 cleen(e, (5 clen, kleane, klene, 
5, 7 olayne),6- clean. [Common Teut,: OE. 
cléne x—preh. *cldné- :—WGer. *hlaini: cf, OSax. 
cléni, cleind, OF ris. cléne, cleine, MDu. MLG. 
cleine, cléne, LG. and Du. &leén, &lein, OHG. 
chleini clear, pure, clean, neat, delicate, fine, tiny, 
small, puny, MHG. &/edsz(e, mod. G, Aled small, 
little; also Icel. 2/én2e snug, little, puny, Sw. Aleit 
thin, slight, weak, Da. A/ecz, weak. The original 
sense was ‘clear, pure’; OHG. shows how this 
passed into the mod.G. sense ‘little’; the orig. 
sense is more nearly retained in Eng., where, how- 
ever, it has been encroached upon by the Romanic 
clear and pure. : 

‘The final +x, -zi, is suffixal; the stem £/ai- is by soine re- 
ferred to the vb-stem Adt., &ai-, &2i- ‘to stick’, with the 
suggested connexion of sense that sticky things, such as oil, 

ive a clear surface, or ‘make the face to shine’. | CE also 
the ancient practice of anointing, with its associations. 

The early variants cline, clone, are app. due to a mixture 
of the orig. adj. cZéxe with the orig. adv. cine: cf, Sorr-] 
I. +1, Clear. a. Free from anything that dims 


lustre or transparency. Odés. 

(In later use passing into 2.) : 

1040 in Sat. Leechd. IT. 296 pet eal se lichoma sy clanes 
hiwes. 2123 0. £. Chron. an. 1110 Ealle ba niht wees seo 
lyft swide clene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Xv. xcix. 
(1495) 588 Glasse is clene and pure and. specyally bryghteand 
clere, 1590 Srenser J. Q. 1. vii. 33 All of Diamond perfect 
pure sod cloue: x67o Corron Espernon WW. Vill. 36 A 
Diamond. .reputed one of the finest and cleanest ‘for its size 
in France, 1708 Loud. Gas. No. 4499/4 One other rough 
Stone. ,Christaline, White and Clean. : 


1000 4. Ps. Ixii. 9 [xiii. x] Kynineg sceal on Drihtne 

claene blisse, biuttre habban. ha, oak . 
+e. Clear in sound or tone. Ods.. : 

ax000 ELlene 750 (Gr) pas word ewedad clanum: stefnum, 
fam ig Ceraphin nama. shat 

. +d,‘ Clear of all encumbrance or restrictions. . 

a.1300 Charter of Eadweard (dated a 1067) in a Dipl, 

pe ~o." 
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IV. 199 Alfrid hauet yseld Gise biscop his land .. sacleas 
- and clacne. epee : 
IT. Pure, undefiled, unsullied. 

2. Free from any defiling or deteriorating ingre- 
dient; unmixed with foreign matter, pure, un- 
adulterated. Now commonly expressed by pire, 
except when the contaminating ingredient is ‘ dirt’ ; 
as in ‘pure’ or ‘clean water’, As applied to 
metals, there may originally have been connexion 

’ with the prec. notion of ' cléar’, ‘undimmed’. 

883 Cod.. Dipl, WI, x11 Dect land ie selle Cynulfe for syx- 
tigum mancesa claenes goldes. a 1000 Edga7’s Canons § 39 
in Thorpe Laws II. 252 (Bosw.) Clane oflete, and clane 
win, and clane weter. 1297 R. GLovc.(1724) 435 Hyr may- 
denes brougte hyre clene water. 1362 Lancu. &. Pd, A. vil. 
292 Bred..of clene whete. 1382 Wvcuir Rev. xxi. 18 The 
citee it silf was of cleene gold, lijk to cleene glas. c1440 
Gesta Rom. \xiv. 276 (Harl. MS.}, I am an infant at pe 
pappis, and live with clene melke. 1463 Bury Wells (1850) 
4 torche of clene vexe [wax]. 1519 Horman Viel. in 

romp, Paru. 80 Of clene ayer argento pitvo. 1633 
Treas, Hid, Secrets cxvii, A little cleane wine. 7635 R 
N. Camden's Hist, Eliz. 1. 35 Good money of cleane 
silver, 1994 Rigeing § Scamanship 59 Half-clean hemp is 
very foul, and full of shivers. x872 R. B. Ssytu Afining 
Statist, 26 A seam of good clean coal. 1883 Cassedt's Fant. 
‘fag. Aug. 528/1 The beans [are] then put through a win- 
nower. .and i¢ is then called ‘clean coffce’. 

b. Of arabl@land: free from weeds, creeping 
roots, and the like, prejudicial to husbandry. 

3. Free from dirt or filth ; unsoiled or unstained: 
the proper gpposite of dirty or foul. Now the 
ordinary sense. 

¢897 K. /itrrep Gave Past. xxxix, 283 Donne bid 
Sat hus clane. 1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 435 And wesse her 
fetal clene. cxz394 P. P/. Crede 689 Pei ben cloped in clop 
pat clennest scheweb. axsso Christis Kirke Gr. i, Thair 
came our kitties, washen clene. 1568 Grarton Chrou. II. 
378 Their harnesse was so cleane and bright. x5go SHaks. 
Alids, N,v. tic 4x Let Thisby haue cleane linnen. 1607 — 
Cor. u.iii. 68 Bid them wash their Faces, And keepe their 
teeth cleane. x6zx Brace ob ix. 30 If 1.. make my handes 
neuer so cleane. x7x9 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. xviii. 328 
Six clean ..shirts. 1832 Maxavat N. Forster xxxvi, 
What sailors call ‘clean shirt days’'—Sundays and Thurs- 
days. 1856 Eserson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 
HH. 48 A Frenchman may possibly be clean; an English- 
man is conscientiously clean. 1887 Mase WeTHERAL 
Two N.C. Maids xxv. 174 Her pretty buff cotton gown 
+.was clean on that morning. 1888 Tics 10 Oct. 5/5 [A 
bloodhound] trained froma Puppy to hunt ‘the clean shoe’, 
that is to say, follow the trail of a man whose shoes have 
not been prepared by the application of blood or aniseed. 

b. in various specific senses ; Of ships: Having 
the bottom free from barnacles, etc. Of whaling 
or fishing vessels: With no fish or oil aboard, 
empty ; also said col/og. of an angler's basket. 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 58/3 In their return they gave Chace 
to a Caper.. but the a fe being clean, escaped them, 1690 
Lurrrene Brief Rel. (1857) 11. ed ships being cleaner 
then his, so outsail’d him. 2720 De For Capi. Singleton x. 
(x840) 181 As we were a clean ship, we gained upon her. 
31820 W. Scorespy Avetie Reg. 11, 298 No other opportunity 
of procuring a whale occurred .. The ship returned home 
clean, x840 Marryvat Poor Fack vi, We had a clean hold 
.-for we had but just come to our fishing-ground. __ 

e. Of paper: Not written on, blank. Of printers’ 
proofs: Free from corrections or alterations. Ofa 
copy of writing, etc. : Free from corrections, fair. 
@x674. Cranenoon Hist, Reb. xiv. (1843) 827/2 A clean 
iece of paper, sealed with three impressions of an antique 

ead. Mod. Make a clean copy of this sheet. The proofs 
as returned to press were almost clean. : 

a. Phrases (fig.): Clean Bill of Health: see 
Biuy sb.3 10. Zo have clean hands, to heep the 
hands clean: to be innocent of wrong-doing. Zo 
keep a clean tongues to abstain from offensive or 
foul talk. Zo make a clean breast; see Breas 
5c. To show a clean pair of heels: to. escape 
by superior speed. 

1600 Abr. Ausor 2%, Yonah 388 From which I would 
that our countrymen .. would keepe their hands cleane. 
x828 Scorr ¥. JZ. Perth iv, Harry Smith had best show a 
clean pair of heels for it. 1830 Gen. P, Tnompson Zxerc, 
(x842) I. 325 Let them keep a clean tongue on the subject of 
republicanism. 1838 Mrs. Cartyte Lef?. I. 96, I would 
have..made a clean breast of all my thinkings and doings. 
x854 G. B. Ricnarpson Univ. Code ¥, 963 Have you a clean 
bill of health? 1876 Green Short Hist. x. § 2. 766 It was 
true that the hands ‘of the Governor-General were clean. 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapl, Fleet 1, xii. (1883) 95 Your hus- 
band. .will show them a clean pair of heels off the Nore. 
1884 ‘T. Horses Gore in Lazy Times 8 Nov. 29/1 He did 
not go into court with clean hands. ; 

4. Void of spiritual or moral stain or pollution 


(or what is so considered); pure; undefiled, chaste, 


innocent. Const. +04 from. 

97% Blick. Hont. 13 Eadige beop_pa claenan heortan, 
forpon pe hie God geseod. ¢x000 AltFRic Dene. xxiii. 22 
Pu byst clane [adsque feceato cris, ax2go Ureisun in 
Cott. Hon,’ 193 Hore lif cleane urom alle queadschipe, 
Jbid. 195 Moder..and meiden cleane of alle laste. 1386 
Cuaucen And’s T, 1468 Goddesse of clene chastitee. — 
Wife's T. 88 We wol been holden wise and clene of synne. 
cx4o0 Destry, Tray 399 Conyng in the clene artis, ¢1430 
Life St. Kath. (1884) rg An heuenly kynge be whiche was 
bore of a clene virgyn. 1847-8 Bh. Cont, Pr, Commu. 
Prayer, Our_synfull bodies, maie bee made clene by, his 

» 161x Bios Ps, fi. 10 te in mee acleane heart, 
Oo x84z Tennyson Sé, Sincon Styl. 210 1 trust That 
Iam whole, and clean, and meet for Heaven. * 1868 Free- 
man Norm, Cong, IL, vii. 161 A man of good and clean life. 


. 
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+b. Guiltless of a charge or accusation ; inno- 
cent. Ods. : 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4918 Ha ha, tralturs, now wel is’senc 
Queber pat yee be fu shige ae 2560 RotLanp Crt. Venus 
1. 646 Gif he was cl sw his Innocence. 1609 
Stenz Reg. Baz. Acts Robt. [, 33 Gif he be made quit, 
and cleane: all his gudes salbe restored tohim. |, 

5. Free from ceremonial defilement, according to 
the Mosaic Law, and similar codes. 

¢x000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 41 Ponne beod eow ealle bing 
clane. 1382 Wyettr Vad. xix.r8 In the which whanne a 
clene man wetith ysoop, he shal sprenge of it the tente. 
aren ite (Douay) Numb. xviii. 9 A man: that is cleane 
shal gather the ashes of the cow. 16zx — Lev, vii. 19 As 
for the flesh, all that be cleane shall eate thereof. did. xi. 
37 Ifany part of their carkasse fall vpon any sowing seed 
which is to be sowen, it shalbe cleane. 

b. OF beasts: Not defiling, fit to be used for 
food. Akin to this is the modern use, opposed to 
‘foul’ as applied to fish at and immediately after 
spawning. . 

¢1000 ZELFric Gez. vii. 2 Nim into be of eallum clenum 
nitenum seofen & seofen. cx250 Gen, § Ex. 626 Sacrede 
he Sor-on, for fowles frame Ile scuende der of clene kin. 
16rr Biste Deut. xiv. 1x Of all cleane birds ye shall eate. 
1870 PENNELL Afod. Pract. Angler 147 Clean .. Salmon fit - 
to eat: neither just going to spawn, nor justafter spawning. 
3885 Buack White Heather iii, Well, now, is this one all 
right?’ ‘A clean fish, sir,’ was the confident answer. 

¢@. Free from the pollution of leprosy or other 
contagious disease. 

1362 Wycur Matt. viii. 2 Lord, 3if thou wolt, thou maist 

¢ me clene. x16rx Bite 2 Kings v. 10 Goe and wash 
in Tordane seuen times..and thou shalt be cleane. 

+d. Gelded. Ods. 

2642 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) A cleane weather is such 
a one as hayth had both his stones taken away. 

6. Clean in habit: usually of beasts; CLEANEY. 

2868 Grarton Chron. II. 575 He abhorred her company, 
as a cleane creature doth a on. 1683 Tryon lay to 
Health 381 Beasts that are called Clean, are such as do re- 
fuse a kind of unclean Food. JZod., The squirrel is a clean 
animal. 

+7. Ofstyle or language: Free from faults, cor- 
rect, pure, ‘chaste’, nt. Obs. or arch. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 77 Gydo..declaret it more clere & on 
clene wise. 1528 Tyball’s Conf. in Strype Eccl, Mem. 1. 
App. xvii. 38 The new printed Testament in Englishe. .is of 
more cleyner Englishe. x531 Exvot Gov. 1. xiv. (1883) I. 
142 A more clene and elegant stile. 1§8x J. Bett Haddon's 
lusw. Osor. 260 b, The cleane and pure clegancy of Cicero. 
3705 Hearne Collect. 28 Nov. (Oxt. Hist. Soc.) I. 105 The 

ook is written in a clean stile, 1713 Note in Burton's 
Diary (1828) Il. x6 He had free conversation, in clean 
Latin, with the foreign envoys. 2854 Emerson Lett. § Soc. 
Aims, Poet. & Imag. Wks, (Bohn) 11, 158 Writing clean 
verses for magazines. 

+8. Net. Obs. 

1381 in aif Gilds (1870) 46 He shal haue of pe clene 
katel of be Gild xx messes songyn for his soule. 

III. Fair, fine, comely, neat, clever. 

(The sense-development is uncertain : cf. F. propre.) 

+9. (?) Fait, fine, ‘proper’. An epithet of ad- 

mmiration or commendation, the force of which it is 
in many instances difficult to ascertain. 
_ 61340 Gaz. § Gr. Kut. 163 Blybe stones..richely rayled 
in his arayclene. ¢1 Will, Palerne 1124 Al be clene 
cumpanye com to be place. bid. 009, Wip pe clennest 
sag ep pat cucr king ladde. 1375 Barsour Bruce xt. 
x41 So » 80 gud men, and so cleyne. /did. x1. ga7 The 
kyng left, with ane clence morale a 1440 Sir Lglam. 45a 
He hath slayne syxty on a day, Welle armyd men and 
clene. xg8x W. Srarroro Exam. Conigl. i. 19 He was 
wonte to keepe halfe a score of cleane men in his house. 

10. Neatly-made, well-fashioned ; not unwieldy ; 
trim, shapely, comely. Cf clean-limbed, etc. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prod, 598 He hadde a paire Of legees 
and of feet so clene and faire. ex430 Syr Gener, 508 ‘The 
king was of making so clene, to love him she must 
nede. 1648 Waturn Poet, Ii/ks.(J.), Thy waist is straight 
and clean As Cupid’s shaft, 1688 Loud. Gas, No. 2379/4 
Lost ..a Coach-Gelding .. clean of all his Limbs. 3 
Sir G. Srernen Adz. Search Horse iii. (1841) 52 The hoe! 
and legs .. have that character which the jockies describe 


as ‘clean’, 
b. Ship-building. Built on fine tapering lines. 

xgog Lond. Gas. No. 4510/7 The Hoy Burthen 9 or 10 
Tun, very full built forward, with a clean ‘Tail.” ¢18s0 
Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 107 Clzax, a-term generally used 
to express the acuteness or sharpness of a ship’s body. 

11. Sharp (of wit), clever, smart, skilful, adroit, 
dexterous ; neat and finished in action. (So OHG. 
chleinz.* sagax, versutus, argutus ’.) 

(The first two quotations may belong to 9.) ‘3 

ex400 Destyr, Troy 1496 The secund of pe suster .. Case 
sandra was cald, clennest of wytte. -x485 Caxton Paris 
Y. 2 He held hym self ryghte clene in armes, z598 F. 
Menss in Shaks.Cont. Praise24 When cheating and craftines 
is counted the cleanest wit, 1623 Massincer Bondutan v. 
iii, I'll cut as‘clean a caper from the ladder As ever merry 
Greek did. 2655 Futur Ch. Hist. 1. v. § 29 A clean Con- 
ceit, and as full of Wit as | ~ axzo4 T. Brown 
Praise Poverty Wks, 1730 1,93 The leman_ must be 
clean. 1857 HOLLAND Re Path xxvi. 332 Yes, Sir! that 
wasaclean thing, 1884 Lidiywhite's Cricket cinnual 110 
A good bat and sharp clean field, ~~ ~~ , 


IV. -Clcar of obstructions, or unevenness, 


_-12, Unencumbered by anything standing or lying 


in the way; clear, bare, void. _ Of anchorage 
ground : Free from rocks, and the like ; opposed to 


‘ foul’. . Of timber: -Free from knots. 


. CLEAN. 


1375 Barnour Bruce xut. 443 The feld so.cleyn wes 
maid Of yngliss men, that nane abad. ¢1386 .CHaucer 
Frankl. T. 267 Whan ye han maad the coost so clene Of 
Rokkes that ther nys no stoon ysene. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(J.), The timber and wood are in some trees more clean, in 
some more knotty. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 196 There 
is Water enough, and a clean Bottom. 1793 ‘Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 262 To drop an anchor as soon as we got into 
clean ground. 1867 Suvtn Sailors Word-bk., Clean, free 
from danger, as clean coast, clean harbour. 1884 West.Morz. 
News 30 Aug. 1/5 The oak is..clean, and very hearty. 

18. Clear of inequalities or unevennesses, clean-cut. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 202 If you have not at 
first brought your Work clean; that is..gone deep enough 
with your Gouge to take off all the Risings of the Stuff the 
Draw-knife left. 1733 Cuerne Eng. Malady 1. xi.§ 1 (1734) 
99 The Strokes of such a Pulse are seldom clean and free. 
x807 Med. Fru. XVI. 188 A clean wound, in the fore arm. 
3853 Kane Grinnedd £xp. iv, (1856) 34 The clean abrupt 
edge of the fractures. 1871 TynpatL #ragw:. Sc, (ed. 6) I. 
xit__ 367 No slate ever exhibited so clean a cleavage. _ 

V. 14, With nouns of action, etc.; Where no- 
thing is left behind ; entire, complete, total, perfect, 
sheer. (Influenced by the adv.; with ‘a clean 
sweep’ cf, fo sweep clean.) In early use, esp. in 
alliterative verse, often used vaguely. ~~ 

@1300 Cursor AL. 25529 (Cott.) Giue us clene scrift at hald. 
c1400 Destr, Troy 2801 The Kung «. declarit ail his clene 
wille, Jéid, 10441 Schuld haue killit bis kyng with his clen. 
strenkith. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 227 b, Make 
clene confessyon. 1531 Exyot Gov, 1, viii. (1883) I. 46 With 
wonderfull strength and clene might. z6:z Binte Lev. 
xxiii. 22 When ye reape the haruest .. thou shalt not make 
cleane riddance of the corners of the field. x6xx Corcr., 
Nettoyer au_balay, to make cleane work, to sweepe all 
away. 1868 J. H. ‘Bunt Ref. Ch, Eng, I. 318 The clean 
sweep which had been le of so many ancient rights. 

15. Comd.: see after the adz. 

Clean (kin), adv. For forms see adj. [OE..- 
clene, cléze, £. the adj. ; but the original form was 
cldue (:—kidi{ 7)0), whence ME. had occasionally 
clane, clone.) 

I, Of manner: in a ‘clean’ manner. - 

_ {In many instances, this may be analysed as an adj. stand- 
ing as complement of the predicate, and referring to a sb. 
expressed or understood : e. g. clean purged, purged so as * 
to be clean, etc.) 

+1. Clearly, brightly. Obs. - = 

@ 1400-50 Alexani 5 A Boll of bras burneschid full 
clene. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth, xxix, Her countur-felit, and 
hur kelle were colurt ful clene. 

2. In a manner free from dirt; or so as to leave 
no dirt, refuse, or obstructions, - 

c1o0e /Eirnic Lev, xxiii. 22 Ne ripe ge to clene. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xvu. 213 The feld was clengit cleyne. 1523 
Lp. Berners /viss. J. xxvii. go Clene confessed and re- 
pentaunt. «1533 Fain Déisput. Purg. (1829) 105 One 
that was clean purged of his wit. pat Markuan Cheap 
Hus. 1. i. (1668) 5 Stroak his neck and bedy clean over, 
leaving no sweat nor filth, a@263x Donne Selections (1840) 
20 A man walks clean if in a foul way he contract but a few 
spots of dirt. Afod. ‘The room must be clean swept, 

8. Cleverly, neatly, dexterously; ‘without amis- 
carriage’ (J.). a 

1531 ELyvor Gov, 1. xvii. (1883) I. 18 The most honorable 
exercise. .is to ryde suerly and clene. 1397 Mortey /utvod, 
Afus. 179 Howe to..sing cleane, expressing their wordes 
with detiotion and passion, 1612 Brinstey Lud, Lit, 36 
To helpe to write cleane, fast and faire together. 2755 
Hentey (J.), Pope came off clean with Homer, 2865 tr. 
Spohr’s Antobiog. t. 42 Tietz played the secondo. without 
faltering and perfectly clean. 

+4. (?) Properly,-completely. Ods. 

¢x42z0 Avow. Arth xxxvili, He is..clene clad in stele, 
21533 Lo. Berxers Huon lili. 197 Gerames_yssued out 
clene armed. 1568 Guarron Chron. II. 477 Came to the 
Doprvs ce which was cleane armed. . 


légree. : / 

5. Without anything omitted or left; without 
any exception that may vitiate the statement, with- 
out qualification; wholly, entirely, quite, absolutely. 

This sense naturally arose from the consideration that 
when a substance is taken entirely out of any vessel, etc, 
without Icaving a particle behind, the vessel is left clean, 
and its cleanness is a measure of the completeness of the 
removal, Hence ¢elean was naturally use: with all verbs 
of taking, driving, or going away, of losing, and thenee of 
finishing up, completing, or performing any action. 

&. with verbs of removal, and the like. cane 
use of adverbs or prepositional phrases qualifying 
the verb introduces const. ¢.) . 

axooo Cod. Digi. 1. 321 Dxt min cynn clane (A/S. 
clane] gewite. ¢ 1330 R. Brusxe Chron. (1810) 7 Pei chaced 
out retons so clene. «1386 Cuaucer Sg7’s. 7. 618 Al 
his loue is clene fro me ago. cx4z0 Chron. Vilod. 800 His 
sy3t was clene ytake -hym fro. _xs6r Hottysusn ont. 
Apoth, 11 Somtyme is the hearing lost clene, 1562 J. 
Hevwoop Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 146 When mery drinkers 
drinke of cleane,’ x6xx Biste Yosh. iii. 17 Vutill all the 
people were passed cleane ouer Jordan. « 1626 Bacon Alex. 
& Uses Con. Law 28 The heire is cleane discharged of the 


- burthen. 174g P. Tuomas Frul. Anson's Voy. 286 One of 


our great Shot -. carried one of his Legs clean off. 1853 
Baistrey Zss., Afy Novel 273 The purpose of the book seems 
clean gone out of the writer’s mind. 1883 Lroyp £4) $ 
Flow M1. 22, I believe he's gone clean off his head. _ 
pb. with other verbs. a tt 

£1380 Sir Ferund,'3537 Clene panne: pay turnde -hure 
mod, ¢ 1420 AntursofArth. xi, And cleuet his schild clene, 
1847 Homilies, Falling fr. God us (2859) 86 They shall clean 
overgrow us, 57x Hanmer Caron, fred, (1633) z2z Van: 
quished and cleane overthrown. xg90 Srenser 4, Q.ti. go , 
All cleane dismayd to see so uncouth sight... ¢2840 Crougx 


CLEAN... 
Early Pocus vit. 47 Food which..may be clean denied me 
een to-day. 1867 Trottore Chron. Barset U1, \xiv. 218 - 
Perhaps you didn’t know that he was clean ruined. 1881 
Daily News'9 July 2 Spiro was clean bowled, leg stump by 
the Eton captain. 1888 Lovgz2. eS ee 455 Like a man 
who has been clean-bowled—first ball. ; ecigitls 
c. with prepositions and adverbs, as agaznst, 

without, beside, away, from, through, out, over, etc. 
exso0 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I. x82 Clean fro thy 
wealth she will thee lift. rg00-25 Vizeilius in Thoms Prose 
Ront. 22 He take a ronne and lept Klene over. 1526 Tin- 
DALE’Acts xxvi. 9 To do. -thynges, clene agaynst the name 
off Jesus. 1362 Coorer Ansi, Priv. Alasse (2850) 72 In this 
ye speak clean beside the’ word of God. 1587 Harrison 
fagland wu, xiii. (7877) 4 255 The new towne’ standeth 
cleane without the limits of the old. xs90 ‘Suans, Covi. 
Err.1, i. 134 Roming cleane through the'bounds of Asia, 
xS93 Bitson Gout. Christ's Ch. 20x Cleane against the 
intent of the writers, 748 P, Tuomas Frnt, Anson's Voy. 
282 Every Part of which: was cut clean through. 857 
Livixcsrone Trav. vii, 140 siote (Frank Vardon), A ball .. 

went clean through his shoulder-blade. . 
d, with such adjectives as contrary, different, 

other, contradictory, tnpossible, wrong, etc. 

xg38 Srarkey, Zngland i. 8 The wych thyng to me semyth 
clene contrary. 1552 Recorne Pathw, Knowl, 1. Defin., 
‘An other thyng, cleane different from the depencsse. 
Harrison £xglend m1, i, (2877) 1. 35, lam cleane of another 
mind, « 1593 H.-Suura Ms. (1867) II. 430 The church of 
Rome, being clean contradictory, doth marvellously err, 
1635 R, Sippes in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps, xxvii. 8 With 
God it is clean otherwise, 1839 C. Bronré Led, in Mrs. 
Gaskell Zi7é 131 Your proposal has almost driven me ‘clean 
daft’, x85x D, Jerrotp Sz, Giles xxix. 299 She was going 
clean wrong. 1883 Stactyorass tr. Gréimaue's Tent, Alytha 
IE. Introd. 50 To make a real portrait of Deity is clean 
impossible. 

+6. In this sense it was often strengthened by 
other words, as ai clean, clean and low, quite and 
clean, Obs. (or dial.) _ 

a 1178 Cott, Hom. a3 Pat hi alle clone simle belocen were. 
ex205 Lay. 43777 He wass al clane Of olifantes bane, 
1330 R. Brunne Chou. (1810) 50 Knoute..chaced him 
out of Norweie quyte & clene. ¢xz340 Cursor AL, 14803 
(Fairf) Alle pis cuntree. .rises wip him quite & clene. 1375 
Barsour Bruce x. 124 [He] saw the king aay vp, cley 
and low. Hisland. ¢ 1440 Partonofe 5484 Youre old manerys 
be turned alle clene. 1587 Gonpine De AZornay (1617) Pref. 
‘They break off quite and clean. 1613 Sir H, Finer: Laz 
(1636) xog And thereof guit and cleane to ouste the feoffce, 
donee, or lessee, 1832 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 640 Are ye quite 
and clean gan¢ wrang? : 

Clean-, adj. and adv, in comb. 

La. With pa. pples., as clean-armed, -built, 
~made, -shaped, -shaved, -washed, etc. . parasyn- 
thetic derivatives, as clean-complexioned, -con- 
setenced, faced, grained (wood), -legged, ete. c. 
with present pple., as clean-feeding, -going, -looking, 
~saileng, -sweeping, etc. 

1513 More Rich, JJ. Wks. 35/2 He was..of bodye 
myghtie, stronge, and cleane made, 1968 Futwe. Like 
Will to Like wm Hazl. Dodsley IIT. 329 A clean-t 
gentleman. xS92 Damien Compl. Rosautond (1717) 43 My 
cléan-arm’d Thoughts repell’d an unchast Lover. oot 
Jas. 1. Conziterbl, (Arb. 112 His delicate, wholesome, an 
cleane complexioned wife. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4420/6 
Clean-sailing Ships .. were the first which came up with 
part of the Enemy’s Squadron. 1751 Smotterr Per. Pic. 
(1779) I. xxvi. 236 Master of such a clean -going frigate. 
1789 Burns Let. Nicol x June, A clean-shankit .. tight, 
weel-far’d winch, 1804 Bewicx Brit, Birds (1847) II. 182 
This clean looking pretty bird. eee Ssurn Panorama 
Se. ¢ Art I, 97 Clean-grained deal, perfectly free from knots. 
1840 Marryar Poor, Fack vi, A tall, clean-built chap. 
1846 Commerc, Alag. Oct. 136 ‘The over-wrought ..'zeal of 
some ‘ glean seeping apologist. 1853 Hickie tr. Avis- 
toph. (x872) II. 634 The blanket .. was clean-washed. 1878 
Grosartin H. More's Poems Introd. 40/2 A whole-hearted, 
clean-conscienced man. 3885 Brack White Heather i, 
The. .straight-limbed, clean-made figure of a man. 

2.. Special comb. : ‘elean-bred@ a., of pure stock, 
thoroughbred; clean-cut, cut with smoothness 
and evenness of surface ; hence, sharply outlined or 
defined; clean-fingered, with clean or: nimble 
fingers ; honest, scrupulous, nice; cleen-handed, 
having clean hands, free from wrong-doing ; hence 
Clean-handedness; clean-limbed, shapely of 
‘limb, well - proportioned, -lithe;, clean - skins 
(Austral.), unbranded:cattle} dlean-timbered a., 
well-built, clean-limbed. . : 

1 3082 lUustr. Sport. § Dra. Neivs 22 July 451/3 A sleek: 
looking individual. .by .no; means Fe h 3 look .at. 
1843 Lever ¥. Hintow vii..(x878) 45 The mouth whose 
¥clean-cut lip .. betokened birth. 1878 Huxrey Physiogr. 
23 Rocks.. cut through so. as to: expose clean-cut sur- 
faces. 1883 Pall’ Mall G..x153 Nov. 11/2 Canon Wil- 
berforce .. the cleanest-cut and the bravest Englishman on 
the temperance platform. xgs8 Q. Kennepy Cowcfend, 
Treat, in WVodr, Sod: Misc, (1844) x19, Swa religious and 
*clene-fyngerit that thair wyl na thyng perswade thaim » 
without testimony of Scripture. 1380 Nort Plutarch (1676) 
285 A worthy General of an Army, :clean-fingered, without 
ribery or corruption. 1708-74 Tucker’ Li. Wat. I. ror. 
All the figures that any clean-fingered damsel-can ‘cut out 
of it. 1728 Gay Begg. Of. 1. iii, A mighty *clean-handed _ 
fellow. 1779 Hist. Europe in Ann, Reg. (1780) 81/r The 
noble. minister..was said to be clean-handed in the most _ 
eminent degree. “x887 Athenanine 3 Dec. 744/3 Practical— 
reform and real *cleani-handedness in politics. ~ 1461-83 in 
“Househ, Ord. (2790) 39 Any ye se clene byrthe,.*clene 
‘lymmed. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 3 Horses. .very 
strong and clean limb’d. 1725 “Loud. Gas. No: 6387/2 A 
well, set clean limb’d Man, “x88: Grant Bish Life in 
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Queensl. I. xv. 209 All hands ‘are anxious.to try their luck 
with the *clean-skins, -1588.Suaxs. L. £. Z. Y. ii. 642, 1 
thinke Hector was, not so *cleane timber’d. His: legge is 
too big for Hector. ae 

Clean (kim), v. [In_rsth'c. cdene, f. the adj.; 
it takes the’ place to a certain extent of the earlier 
vb, Cuzansz, OE. cééssian; and in current use zo 
cleax is more literal than zo cleansé, having a more 
direct and obvious relation to the adj. Cf, CLEANSE 
1.] To make clean. 

1. trans. To free from dirt, filth, or impurity. 

168 Lond. Gaz. No. 1666/2 The English Frigats are now 
so well Fitted and Cleaned, that none of the Algerines they 
meet with, escape them. 2697 Daurier Voy. (1698) I, vi. 
138 We scrubb'd and clean'd our Men of War. 1714 Gay 
Trivia \. 24 Clean your shoes. x80o tr. La; ranges ‘hem, 
II. 395 A method of cleaning linen. .stained by preparations 
of mercury. Tynpaut Géac. u. § 7. 259 The portrait.. 
was given to a painter to be cleaned. 1875 Jowerr Plate 
(ed. 2) ITT, 656 A napkin . . to clean the mirror, . 

Said, by servants or operatives employed in 
dirty or dusty work, of making themselves clean 
and tidy in the afternoon or evening. 
Miss Brapvon ¥. Haggard s Dau.ix, That afternoon 

toilet which was known throughont Penmoyle as ‘cleaning 
‘oneself’. 1897 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. .v,, Come, Mary, 
get cleaned ; its just tea-time. 1889 Mezusgr. She (the ser- 
vant) had gone up stairs to clean herself. 

c, Often in specific (contextual) senses: e.g. to 
clear arable land of weeds, esp. of the roots of 
creeping plants; to clear a ship’s bottom of bar- 
nacles, shells, sea-iveeds, and other accretions; to 
remove from fish, or the like, the parts unfit for 
food; also vefl. of foul fish, to regain good con- 
dition after spawning. 

¢1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 609 Suwrrio, to clene, cutte, 
or wede, 1697 Damier Voy. (1698) I. xvi. 443 To hale our 
Ship ashore, to clean her bottom. 1745 Rona Fral, 
aluson's Voy. 49 This Day ..we also clean’d our Ship’s 
Bottom .. in order to her better sailing, 1841 Lane Arad. 
Nes. 1. 100 The Maid took the fish, and cleaned them. 
3853 Sover Pantrogh. 187 Clean and salt a wild boar, 
1867 I. Francis Angling i. (1880) 40 About June chub go 
upon the shallows to clean themselves. 1886 Law Tiwtes 
1§1/2 Land ploughed and cleaned for sowing barley. 

a. To clean the board (collog.): to clear off alt 
that it contains, and leave it empty; to clear it. 

1884 Harper's ae Jan. 299/2 When a man cleaned the 
board he had something to be proud of. 

2. absol., and intr. (for ef). 

1708 Loud. Gas. No. 4431/15 The same Day came in.. 
Her Majesty's Ships .. to clean. 1748 J. Linn Lett. Navy 
iti, (or) 123 Our fleets may winter clean and repair. 
1880 MaAcCormac Axtisept, Surg. 113 The wound had in 
the first place to ‘clean’, and this ing was necessitated 
bp the death of a superficial layer of tissue. 

. vans. To clean down: to clean from top to 
bottom, or by peg a down. Zo clean up: to 
clean by taking up dirt or dust; to bring (a thing) 
up to a certain pitch or standard of cleanness; see 
also CLEAN sb, 

1872 Mark Twain Roughing it xxxvi. (Hoppe), The 
machine was stopped, and we cleaned up. That is to sa’ 
we..washed the mud patiently away till nothing was left 
but the long-accumulating mass of quick-silver, 1887 
Besant Childr. Gibeon w. i, For thirty years .. not even 
admitting a woman to clean up, 

4, To clean out: to clean by emptying; hence 
transf. to empty, exhaust, leave bare. Also jig. 

1844 W. H. Maxwetr Sports & Adv. Scoti. ix, The 
larder was utterly cleaned out, 2858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. 
Sreakf-t. (1865) 53 (Hoppe) There is a great danger that 
a man’s first life-story s clean him out, so to speak, 
of his best thoughts. 1866 Caruyis Jzaug. Addr. 180 
You will see how we.may clean-out the foul things in that 
Chancery Court. 1887 Scotsan 19 Mar., The obligation 
to clean out the canal. — 

b. slang, To deprive of cash, to rook’. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flask Dict. Cleaned out, said of a 
gambler who has lost his last stake at play; also, of a flat 
who has been stript of all his money. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xxxix, He cleaned me out, but I can go and 
earn some more. . 

5. To clean away, of: to remove dirt, defilement, 

+ or the like. ; 

a 1839 Prato Poenzs (1864) II. 3 A thousand hands. .Clean 
off each ancient stain or soil, 

Clean, si. [f. the stem of the vb.] 

An act of cleaning: chiefly in comb., as a clean 
up, clear out, ete. spec. (in U.S. Mining) clean- 
up: ‘the operation of collecting all-the valuable 
product, of 2 given period: or operation in a 
stamp mill, or in a hydraulic or placer mine}, 
(Raymond). ° 
+ 1872 Raymonp Statist. Mfines §& Mining 211 A week's 
clean-up was reported to be usually from’ $2,000 to $3,000 
in bullion, 2872 Marx Twain Rosghing tt xiii. (Hoppe), 
Bullion returns, clean-ups at the quartz mills, and inquests. 
38.. B. Harte Brown of Calaveras (Hoppe), Can't you 
help me with a hundred till to-morrow’s clean-up?) 2fod. 
collog, Give it a clean before returning it. -Put the machine 
in order, and give it a little clean-up, . ~ F 
. Cleanable (klz-nab’l), ‘a. -[fprec.+-aBuE.] _ 
“Capable of being cledned."’ -. Ms ees 
- 1882 Morais Hofes § Fears for Art iv.x60 A real hearth - 

leanable brick or tile.- 1883 Ruskin in Ci. ‘World.20 
Nov. 285 Floor and walls of the cleanablest. ~.__ - ae 
Cleaned (klind), gala. [f. Chxay,v.+-ED1:] 


:Clerke. 1642 Micron Animady. vi. Wks, (1847) 
priest. .that thinks himself the purer, 


CLEANLY. 


Freed from dirt, cleansed. Also with adv., as 
cleaned-out. 

7nd Soutney Botany.Bay Ecl. ii, Over all..was hung, 
Wellclean'd. my gun, 1850 Tnackeray Pendennis(Hoppes, 
A scorn for cleaned gloves and minor economies, 1852 Mes . 
CartyLe Lett, 11, 185 The new room in a cleaned-out 
state. 

Cleaner (klfnex), [f. Chuan v,+-5R1.] One 

who or that which, cleans ; Spec. one whose work 
is to clean some particular thing. 
, &1792 Sir J. Reynonps Yourn. Flanders (R.), Ithas been 
in the hand of- some picture cleaner. 1817 J. Scott Paris 
Revisit. 383 A tribe of cleaners, keepers, and porters. 1884 
Daily News 4 Sept. 3/2 A cleaner. .had been attending to a 
Lancashire engine at the cleaning sheds. - 

b. An instrument or machine for cleaning; as 
the two-handled knife employed by curriers, one of 
the rollers in a carding machine, etc. 

ght Knicnt Déet. Afech, sv. Cleaner, The worker. .takes 
the fibre from the card-drum and delivers it to the cleaner, 
which returns i¢ to the card-drum. 1888 Daily News 10 
Sept. 7/3 Mincers, coffee mills, and fork cleaners, 

leange, var, of Crencs v. 

Cleaning (kltnin), v7. sb. [f. Cuzan v + 
-ING 1,] 

1, The action of the vb. CLEAN; freeing from 
dirt or filth, purifying, cleansing. 

166z Gerster Princ. Introd. 8 The Cleaning of the Streets. 
1697 Danrier Voy (1698) 1. xiii. 363 These Worms breed. . 
in the Sea.. which was the reason of our cleaning so often 
while we were there. 1843 Mas. Carty.e Left. I. 195 This 
house gets no periodic cleanings like other people's. Afod. 
It was their ring cleaning, that complete overhauling 
which every well-ordered house gets once a year. 

b. with adv., as cleaning up. 

18.. J. Lawrence Sélverdand 176 (Hoppe) The cleaning 
up. .cansists in removing the pavement and blocks from the 
bed of the sluice, gathering the precious compost, and re- 
placing or renewing the blocks or stones of the pavement. 
1883 SteveNson Silverado Sq. (1886) 16 The pasture would 
bear a little further cleaning up. 

2. concr.in pl, Cf. sweeepings. 

1855 Kincstey Westw. Ho! (1861) 354 Just keep in our 
wake, and we'll give you the cleanings for wages. 

3. = Creansine vd, si. 2b. 

1661 Lovett /fist. Anim. b Mest 37 The cleaning applied 
helps ulcers in the face. /éid. 71 The cleaning is eaten 
by them presently after bringing forth. «1722 in Listy 
flush. (&. D. 8, Cleaning, the placenta of a cow. 1876 in 
Whitby Gloss. 1899 in Shvopshire Word-bk. : 

4. attrib. and Comb., as cleaning-machine, -mill, 
-shed, -steve. 

e347 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 808 Hoe colatorinm, a clen- 
yngsele. 1874 Knicne Dict. Mech., Cleaning-machine, a 
machine in which silk thread is. drawn through a brush in 
order to detach any particles of dust or dirt therefrom. 
1884 Daily News 4 Sept. 3/2 A serious accident. .at the 
cleaning sheds on the Carr. 

Cleanish (klrnif), a [f Crean a.+-18H.] 
Rather or pretty clean. 

1748 RicwARpson Clarissa (1811) VI. Ixvi. 303 A bed.. 
with coarse curtains. .but a coverlid upon it with a cleanish 
look. 1859 W. Grecory ZeyZt I, xg9 Some tolerably smart 
and cleanish chintz. 

+ Cleanlied, a. Olds. rare, Made cleanly. 

1606 Warner 474, Eng, xvi ci, gor Attier. .cleanlied all. 

Cleanlily (klenlili), adv. [f. CuBanty a.+ 
-LY 2] Ina cleanly manner. : 

1698 G. Toonas Pensilvania 5 [They] dress their Victizals 
very neatly and cleanlily. 1821 New Afouthly Mag. 11. 
524 All were cleanlily and decently . 

Cleanliness (klenlinés). [f. Cueanty @.+ 
-NESS.] The quality, state, or condition of being 
cleanly. In the earliest quots. it is used, like the 
adj., of moral purity. 

1430 Lypa. Chon. Tray 1. v, So is my meaning clean 
devoyde of syn Grounded and set upon al clenlynesse. 
1489 Caxton /aytes of A.1V. xvii, 280 White .. signifyeth 
innocencie and clenlines. a@1s66 Sipney (J.), Having no 
adorning but cleanliness, 1647 W. Browne Polex. 1. 223 
The quicknesse of his hand or cleanlinesse of his touch 
(on the lute). 1933 Swirr Afodest Def. Lady's Dressing- 
voout, Cleanliness hath..been esteemed the chief corporal 
perfectionin women. 1735 Somervitte Chase 1. 158 Much 
to Health will Cleanliness avail. axgo9x WesLey Sern. 
Ixxxviii, On Dress (1838) III. z5 ‘Cleanliness is indeed 
next to godliness’, x85x Loner, Gold. Leg. v. At Foot 
o& Alfs, If .. cleanliness is godliness, I fear A hopeless 
reprobate, a hardened sinner, Must be that Carmelite now 
passing near. : es 

Cleanly (klenli), 2. Forms: 1 clénlic, 4 
clenlich, clanli, 5-7 olenly, -lie, 6 clene-, 
cleanely, (clendly), 5- cleanly. (OE. eleenette, f, 
cline, CLEAN + /éc body: Zz, ‘clean-bodied’, having 
cleanness as a nal characteristic. See -L¥ 1. 
It appears to have been first used of moral or 
spiritnal purity, and thence extended to certain 
senses of CLEAN, but its main sense still refers to 
habit and tendency rather than to actual state: a 
cleanly person may be for the moment dérty, but 
will>as soon as possible make himself c/ean.] 

+1. -Morally. or spiritually clean; pure; inno- 
cent, Obs... see, et 
"¢888 K. Zivrrep Boeth, xxi, Sin hig scipas mate mid 
claniicre lufe. a@xoo0 Boeth. Metr.xi. 183 Cleniice lufe. 
czage Cursor AT. 26354 (Fairf.) Of shrift clanli, 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch, iv, in Ashm. (2652) 47 The honds of a cleanly 
2/2 Your 
or the cleanlier in bis 


CLEANLY, 


office for his new-washed surplicc. 1680 GLanviLt (J.), 
Human nature meets few more sweetly relishing and cleanly 
joys, than those that derive from successful trials. 1683 
Pens. Archives 1, 73 Aman of so sober, so cleanly, and so 
approved a Behaviour. 


2. Clean: as clothes, or the like. (Possibly 


the sense may sometimes have been igen 

1340 Ayend. 216 He zayp pet hi_ssolle habbe clentiche 
clopinge. ¢1460 Lausfal2o1 Me fawtede .. Clenty brech 
and scherte. 1488 Will Sir E. Shea (Somerset Ho.), A 
clenly dore of Iron for to open and shette. "1545 Rayxorp 
Byrth Man, 6 Although’ that this superfluyte be noft} 
clendly, yet, ete. 1590 Srenser J. Q. 1. iii. 4o By her cleanly 
garment catching hold. ‘ 

8. Of persons for beasts): Addicted to clean- 
ness, habitually clean; careful to avoid filth. 

¢xs00 Doectr. Gd. Seruauntes xxvii.in Poet. Tracts (1842) 5 
Seruauntes ought.. For to be clenly of their bodyes. 1700 
Drypen (J.), Some plain but cleanly country maid. @1739 
Apnison (J.) An ant is a very cleanly insect. 1748 Axsox 
Vay, u, ii, 135 It was imagined, that by living apart, they 
would be much cleanlier, 1885 C, Monxnouse in A/ag. 
Art Sept. 47/1 (Dutch tiles] were found convenient by a 
proverbially cleanly people, : . 

b. Also of personal belongings; Habitually 

kept clean. 

3653 Watton Aveder 47 An honest cleanly Alehouse that 
1 know right well. /did. 49 A cleanly room, Lavender in 
the windowes, 1764 GoLpsm. Zrav. 196 Displays her 
cleanly platter on the board, 

4. Conducing to or promoting cleanness. 

cx61z CuarMan /ééad xxtt. 135 In times of cleanly peace. 
16zz Burton Anat, Jfel, 1 i,t, i. (1651) 3 A cleanly dict. 
¢x720 Prior Poenes (J.), In our fantastick climes, the fair 


. cording to the cleannesse of my 


With cleanly powder dry their hair. 1794 Soutney Re- | 


trospect, The due observance of the cleanly law, 1823 
Laun Zia Ser, 1. xix. (1865) They eat .. with indifference, 
calmness, and cleanly circumstances. 

+5. Of actions: Neatly executed, adroit, dex- 
terous, clever, deft, artful; = CLeaNn a. 11. Obs. 
ae 1540 in Fisher’s Wks. (E. E. T. S.) 11. Introd. 46 [The 

An 
of his conscience. xg6g Gotvinc Ovfa’s Afet. 1. (1593) 20 
Hir husband by and by .. devised a clenlie lie. 
ser Al, fudberd 857 Each practise ill Of coosinage and 
cleanly knauerie. “1639 Funtur Holy Wart. xi. (1840) 18 
This cleanly. .conveyance to rid away those he hated. 19:2 
Arputunot John Bull (1727) 85 By a cleanly conveyance 
under the table to slip a short note In Lewis's hand. 

tb. Deft in action, clever, smart. Ods. 

1566 Purrennam Enc. Pocsic 1. viii. (Arb.) 32 For cuery 
hundreth verses (which a cleanely pen could ‘speedely dis- 
patch) he had a hundred angels. 

+6. Of language, ctc. : Neat, elegant; =CiEan 
a. 7. Obs. 

1579 Furke /feskins’ Parl. 79 He concludeth Jn fine 
Latine and cleanly termes. 1649 Mitton £¢kon, vi, (2770) 
75_Che words are good, the fiction smooth and cleanly. 

- Comb., as cleanly-looking. 

1857 Livinastone Trav, xix. 366 Houses with many 
cleanly-looking half-caste Portuguese, z 

Cleanly (klinli), adv. (OL. citulic: see -L¥?.] 

In a clean manner ; in various senses of the adj. : 
without dirt or stain, purely, chastely, innocently, 
clearly, neatly, exactly, etc. : 
.¢3200 Winteney Rule St. Benet (1888) 107 Gyf pet, claen- 
lice and mid ande don hi. @ 1300 Cursor AL, 26432 Yit quat 
o man es clenli scriuen, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvit. clxxvil. (1495) 719 They clensyth woundes and heelyth 
ful clenly. 1473 Warkw. Chron, 11 No3t so clenly kepte as 
schuld seme suche a Prince. xgog9 Banctay Shyp of Solys 
(1874) II, 2x2 ‘Them clenlyer to dyght. x96 Sriaks. 1 
Hen, IV, v. iv. 69 Ile purge .. and live cleanly, as a 
Nobleman should do. 169% Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth 
3, (1723) 98 As the sacred Writer cleanly and modestly ex- 
presses it. 1883 Procror in Knowledge 6 July 12/2 It [a 
telescope] comes sharply and cleanly into focus. 1886 
Book-lore Mar, 109 Twenty-seven folio volumes. -had been 
so cleanly drilled through by the larva of this beetle, that 
a string ay cid be run through the hole. 

+b. Completely, wholly, entirely, quite; = 
CLEAN adv, 5. Obs. 

croso Byrhlyerth's Handboc in Anglia VIII, 322 Gil per 
beon las manna ponne pect lamb mage fretan, bonne nyme 
he hys neahgebur pe him gehendost sy, pt he maze pat 
lamb clanlice fretan. c1275 Lay, 26148 Po was Arthur his 
ferde Clanliche igadered. “1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 434 Heo 
clanlyche yt versok. « 1300 Cursor M. 15556 Al pe care yee 
nu sal haf, Clenli yee sal for-gett. 1387 ‘Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 34 Al ofspringe .. was clenliche destroyed. 
€x400 Melayne 494 Alle that was than in that place Thay 
slewe clenly. 1560 Rottann Crt. Venus u. 741 For ay 
mirth clenlie I quitclame. x6sg Futter CZ. He. Mt. vi. 
§24 At this time Church-men cleanly carried the cognisance 
of such offences, 

+c. Ably; cleverly, adroitly, artfully. Ods. 

1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus, 1. ‘77 They will read you 
their seruice faire and cleanly, xggx Srenser JL Hubberd 
862 With which he thousands cleanly coosined, xg93 Nasiz 
Christ's T. (1613) 186 Cleanly coined fics, 2642 Rocurs 
Naaman 528 They cleanly and slily winde themselves out 
of the authority of God. : 

Cleanness (ki7‘nynés). Also 3-5 clannesse. 
[OE. eftunes : see CLEAN and -NESS.] The quality 
or state of being clean, . : 

1. Zt, Freedom from dirt or filth, purity, clear- 
ness. ‘| Cleanness of teeth: scarcity of food. 

7308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xm. xiv. (1495) 447 It 
nedyth clennesse of water. x480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 47 

The holsomnes & helthe of that londe. & the clennes out 
sof venyme [carentia vereni}, 1838 Starkey Lneland 377 
/Offycerys to be appoyntyd to have regard of the bewty of 
«the.towne and cuntrey, and of the clennes of the saine, 


3891 SPEN- 


Be) thought it a..cleanly excuse to aleadge the trooble_, 


478 


1560 Brave (Genev.) Amos iv. 6, ‘Therefore-haue I ‘given 
you cleannes of teeth {so 16225 Wrycur, cgsyng of teeth; 
Coverpace, ydle teth] in all your cities. 600 Anr, Apsor 
Exp. Fouah 363 One yeare there hath bene hunger; the 
second there was a di » and a third... there is great 
cleannesse of teeth. 1605 Bacon Adv. Lvarn, ux. § 18 
Cleanness of body was ever estecmed to proceed from a 
due reverence to God, to society, and to ourselves. 2642 
Rocers Naaman 37 Destroying our soules with cleannesse 
of teeth. 1835 Ure Philos. Afanuf. 415 Houses. .remarke 
able. .for their order and cleanness. . 
b. Neatness; purity; elegance; used sec. of 

literary style. 

xg8x J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 29b, Dalmada is in- 
feriour to you in eloquence and cleanesse of stile. a1g86 
Srpney (J.), He shewed no strength in shaking of his staff: 
but the fine cleanness of bearing it was delightful. 1693 
Drypen Fuvenal(J.), He minded only the clearness of his 
satire, and the cleanness of expression. ’ . 

2. Moral or ceremonial purity; chastity; inno- 
cence; undefiled quality, 

c8g0 K. Etrrep Beda wv. ix. (Bosw.), Heo on cleennesse 
Gode peowode. c1r75 Lamb. Hom. 105 Castitas pat is 
clenesse on englisc. c1z30 Hafli Meid. 11 Meidenhad.. 
ouer alle ping luued cleannesse. ‘¢ 1325 £. LZ. Allit. P.B. 
Clannesse who-so kyndly cowbe comende. ¢ 1366 CHaucer 
C. T. Prod. 506 Wel oughte a prest sap for to give, 
By his clennesse, how that his schulde lyve, ¢2 
Destr. Troy 13041 Ho keppit not hir klennes with a cloise 
hert. ¢ 1430 Hysuns Virg.(1867)108 In clannes and ia cristes 
merk. 1509 Fisner IVs, (1876) x8z Clennes of conscyence. 
z6xx Tourneur 4th. Trag. y. ti, Taking a delight in the 
cleaneness of my conuersation. 1611 Biste Ps, xviii. 20 Ac- 
hath hee recom- 
pensed me. 1721 R, Kestu tr. 7. & Kempis’ Solil. Sont 
ii, 137 A Resting-place for thee..who art the Lover of 
Cleanness, and the Inhabitant of a good Conscience, 


Cleansable (klenzab’l), a, [f. Cuzansz v. + 


| -ABLE.] Capable of being cleansed. 


expiabilis ¢ vnelence- 


1483 Cath. Angl. 66 Clennessabylte ; 
abylk er od citoyable -. cleans. 


le, juexpiabilis, x6xx CoTGR., 
ible, or cleansable. 

Cleanse (klenz), sd. Ods. exc. dial. [f. next 
vb.] +1. A cleansing. Obs. 

1760 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 158/2 We make 2 thorough 
cleanse, and wash all the beams with warm vinegar, 

2. dial, The afterbirth (cf. vb. 7), 

(3881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Clause, the after 
birth ofa cow, 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. 8.) Clans, 

Cleanse (klenz), v. Forms: 1 cl@nsian, 
clénsian, (geclisnian, clésnian), 2-7 clenae(n, (3 
clansi, klens, clennsenn (Oy72.), 3-§, 9 dial, 
clanse, 4 clens, clensi, clenze, clenese, 5 
clansy), 6- cleanse. [OE. cltusiaz, clénsian 
:-WGer. type *k/ainisén, £. hlaini, OL. clene: 
ef. OE. /estan, OHG. s+ fchisén to rule, rinse, ON. 
hveinsa, The frequent ME. and mod. dial. c/anse 
may represent an OE, cédnséan (cf. edéne under 
CueAN), or it might be from clexsian with 
shortened #, as clenzse from clensianz. The mod. 
spelling c/eanse seems to be artificial, assimilated 
to clean. This is the original vb., on the domain 
of which the recent ¢o clean has intruded. 

The type of verbs in -7s6n, -érd2 +—OTeut. -tséjant, -zzdjan, 
appears to have started from verbs in -e/as formed on -5 
stems, as Goth. Aatisén, OHG. agisé, sigivdn. ‘The OE. 

clésnian, elésnian may’be examples of metathesis: but 
the occurrence of a form clénsnian, whence they may be 
contracted, makes their history doubtful.] 

L. “rans. To make clean, purify, free from, dirt 
or filth (Johnson says ‘ by washing or rubbing’). 
Formerly the ordinary word; but in mod. times 
to clean has largely taken its place in every-day 
use, and cleanse remains a more elevated word, 
having less immediate association with dirt, and 
more available for fg. and ¢ransf. uses. In some 
dial. c/anse is similarly distinguished from clean, 
and used esp. in senses 5-7. 

a@x000 Laws Ethelred ix. § 40 Thorpe I, 348 Gif man ecard 
wille clensian. a1z225 Ancr. R. 314 Pe poure widewe 
hwon heo wule clensen hire hus, 1413 Lyne. Piles. Sole 
Iv. Xxxiv. (483) 83 Bras draweth soone ruste yf it be not 
clensid. 1467 in Zug. Gilds (1870) 372 That intrailles of 
bestes and blode putts be clansed..by night, x536 in” 
Tuysse Animady. Introd. 28 He .. shall scoure, clense, 
and substancially make clene all & eucry of the Synkes be- 
longinge vnto thekechyns. 1628 Dicoy Voy. Afedit. (1868) 
13 Opportunitie to cleanse my shippes. 1738 Bircst Ailton 
in Wks. (1738) 1. 38 After the Sickness was over, and the 
City well cleansed. .Milton return’d to London. 1808 J/ed. 
Fond, XIX. 227 A solution of borax was given to cool 
and cleanse his mouth. 1883 Liovp £46 § Flow I1,-179 
A whole house placed in their hands, to be thoroughly 
cleansed and repaired, : 

Jig. 3850 Merivare Row. Emp. (1865) YW. xiii. 77 It 
was not by merely removing the scum from the surface that 
the fountain of justice could be really cleansed. 

absol. 3497 Norton Ord, Alch.v. in Ashm. (1652) so Water 
clenseth with ablution blive. 162x_B. Jonson Cafiline.n. 
ii. s9 ‘This gray Powder fis]a good Dentifrice. and cleanses 
very well, @x862 Buckre Civiliz, ILI. v. 476 It was better 
to cleanse than tofast-.- is 

2. To make morally or ‘spiritually: clean; to 
purify or free from sin‘or guilt.’ ‘Const: of,-/rom.. 


[825 Yess. Ps, xviii. 13 From degelnissum..geclasna me -] - 
‘dryhten.] ¢897 K. « 


, D Past.- liv, 419 
clansianne mid Gy wope. ¢x200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 87 pe 
children’ were clensed of sinnen. 1340 Cursor Af. 12840 
(Fairfi), Goddis lambe pat clense (7772. clensen] sale pis -. 
werlde fra’ sinful bale. /é/d. 26373 Pen mai 3¢ best jou 


* dresser and clensers hi 


i selfe to |. 


-CLEANSER. 


clanse [Cof#. clenge] of synne. 1393 Lanc. P. PZ. C..w. 


* 36: Of oure gory sypnes asoiled and clansed. ¢ 1440 Gest: 


Rom. xxiii. 81 (Harl. MS.), 1 shal go to a confessour, and 
clansy me. 1548 Praycr-b4., Contmun., Cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts, 1630 Prvnne Anti-Armin, 158 Able to 
clense the Elect from all their sinnes. 1837 Trencu Justin 
Martyr, You cannot cleanse your heart with tears < - 
b, with the sé or crime as.obj.: To purge, 
wash away, explate. F 
91 Blick. Hom. 35 pet we..ure synna clensian. 1340 
MPOLE Pz. Consc, 2400 Syn pat es wele clensed here. 
@2700 Dryven (J.), Not all her od’rous tears can cleanse 
her crime, 1883 Gitmour Afongods xvii. 205 Each prayer 
ted has a certain-value in cleansing away sin, - 
3: To make ceremonially or sanitarily clean : 
a. ceremonially, os in the Mosaic Law. 
[c 1000 /Evrric Zxed, xxix. 36 Pu aclansast Ji weofod and 
gehalgast.] _cxooo Laws Edw. § Gutkr. in Thorpe I. 174 
lzensie man pa peode. ¢x2g0 Gen. § Er. 3433 God dede 
moyses Sis bodeword on, Clense dis folc wel dis to daiges. 
1382 Wycur Acés x. 15 That thing that God hath clensid, 
thou schalt not seie vnelene. x6rx Brie idid., What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common. 
b. from leprosy or other disease. arch. 
¢x000 Ags, oy Matt. x. 8 Clensiad hreofie. 1382 
Wyciir Matt. x. 8 Vpreyse 3ee dead men, clense 3e meselis, 
1611 Biste Luke vii. 22 The. .lepers are clensed. : 
+4. To acquit, clear, or exonerate (9/ a charge). 
Obs. (In later times only Sc. ; cf. CLENGE.) 
ax000 Laws Ethelred iii. § 7 in Thorpe 1. 296 Gif hwa 
peof chensian wylle. «1300 Cursor Af. 4477 Pu sai be vte 
of presun tan, And clensid be bifor iustise. ¢ 1568 in, H. 
Campbell Lowve-dett. Mary Q. Scots (x824) App. 47 Apri! 
12. Bothwell wes cleansit werray strangely, as the process 
beiris. 1637-g0 Row Hest. Kirk (1842) 387 The votes being ; 
asked, seven did cleanse him absolutelie. 3 
5. To clear, to rid; properly of, from, (+ with): 
things that defile, but it has also been used of 
fhings that obstruct, cumber, or merely occupy; 
cf. to CLEAR. 
ax250 Owl & Night. 610 Me is lof to Cristes huse, To. 
clansi hit with fule muse. ¢1340 Cursor A. 475 (Fairl.), 
He. .clanset pat court of ham so clene. 1387 Trevisa S/ig- 
x 1. 339 (Miatz.), Seynt Patrykclensed pat lond of wormes 
and obere venemous bestes. 1557 Order Lospitalls H iiij b, 
(The Beadle] shall cleanse all the same Wards from beggars, 
1624 Carr. Soitn Virginia mi, ix. Wks. (Arb.) 460 The 
house thus cleansed [of Indians], the King .. excused this 
intrusion. 1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 206 Cleanse 
Vines of exuberant Branches, 1669 WortinG Syst. Agric. 
x. § 4 (1681) 220 Gold-Finches are very injurious to the 
Goosbury Buds. cleansing a whole Garden of them imme- 
diately. 2860 TynpaLu Gfae. 1. § 17. 119 The orb. .cleansed 
the mountains from every trace of fog. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsk, Ward-bk. Clanse, to clear, to free from impuritics 
or superfluous matter. ai 
b. To clear of inequalities or unevennesses ; to 
smooth, polish (wood or metal). 
1677 Moxon Afcch, Exerc. (1703) 205 Once wrought to 
the true size, you cannot aftery take any morc off to 


leanse 

(In this sense cZanse is used by gunsmiths in the midland - 
counties.) : 

e. To clear ont (rubbish, ete.). 

1628 Payyne Cens. Cozens 32 All yori: Reliques were 
not so fully clensed out, as afterwards they were. 

6. To free from noxious humours; to purge. 
Also absol. 

cx000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 240 Hat wacter..pact classnad pa 
wambe, — /bid. 260 Sio wamb bib to clansianne. ¢1400 
Blood-Letting in Rel, Ant. 1. 190 Domistica clanseth ful 
welle The blader within every delle. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
Cj b, Itshall clense wele hir bowillis. 1600 Swans... YZ. 
1, vit. 60, I will through and through Cleanse the foule 
bodie of th'infected world, If they will patiently receiue 
my medicine. 173: Annurunot Adiments (J.), This oil... 
makes it saponaccous and cleansing, by which quality it 
often helps digestion. 188: Shrupsh, Word-Bh. savy A 
dosa o’ camomine tay,.odd clanse the stomach. 
7. tntr. (for 7g) To pass the afterbirth. 
2614 Marnnam Cheap ZHusd. 1 ili, Sesce) 35 If your Mare 
«Will not clense after she hath fonled, you shall take a pint 
of running water, &c, 1884 Chester Gloss. (E. D. S.) 8. v. 
Clanse, A cow is said to, clanse when she discharges the 
placenta after calving. 

Cleansed (klenzd), pf/. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED1,] 
Made clean, purified. Se . 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 4663 Calme was the course, clensit the 
aire. euye Promp. Para, 8 Clensyd as lycoure. 3538 
Fisuur Ws, (1876) 381 ‘The better clensed glasses. 1622 
Lapy M. Wrotu Orania 454 I aske it with a repentant 
and clensed heart. 


Cleanser (klenzox). [f. Cruansu v. + -ER1] 


gen. One who or that which cleanses. . + 


azooo [Somner has e/dusere). 1890 Wills § Ine. N.C. 
(3835) 355 For clensing the howse .. xifs, jd.-whereof y* 
. - 579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie § 

Soule t. xviii. 32 The nosethrils clensers of the braine. 1598-9 
Bontey in AlZ ¥. Round (1882) July's19/2 Hf the cleanser 
of the: Library do his duty. @ 1661 Hotyoay Fnvenal 8 
In‘ a: bath .. two fellows desir'd to borrow his strigil or 
cleanser. 1668 Cutrerrer & Coir tr. Barthol. Anaé. 
Introd.; The Kernels .. are vulgarly called Emunctories or 
Clensers, 171x2 Sect. No. 548 P 1 Excellent cleansers of 
the brain: x716 Wodrow Corr. (2849) II, 147 If. .oaths be 
allowed’ to them for cleansers, the Government’.. will be 
much out in their politics. 1827 det 57 Geo. LI c. xxix. 


§& ape ay rakers, or cleansers of the streets.” 


spec, A purgative. fel ae 
xg28 Paynev Salerne Regim, X.iij b, Hony..is a clenser. 
zggo Dx, Somerser in Coverdale Sfir. Perle (1588) Pref. 
Alvb, Ali medicines of the soule. .not having that clenser 
(faith in Christ] with them, be but overhcalers., 1610 Mark: 


“nam Master. 1. xciii. 184 Purgations which are the strongest 


i CLEANSHIP, 


cleansers of the body. 1725 Braptrey Far, Dict. s.v. 

Stiiking breath, Give Cleansers inwardly. 

+Cleanship. Obs. rare—. [f. CLEAN @.+ 

-SHIP.] Cleanness, chastity. ° ae 

¢ 1230 Hali Meid. 2x pat his mihte held ham i clean- 

schipe chaste. . ; 

Cleansing (klenzin), 747 sd. [f. Chnanst 2.] 
1. The action of the vb; Cuzansz in its various 

senses ; cleaning, purification, acquittal. 

cx000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i, 44 For Sinre clensunga [e160 

Hatton Gosp.clarisunge], ¢1200 Winteney Rule St. Benet 

(1888) 65 On szeternes dze3.clensunga do. «@ 1300 Cursor 

4M, 25889 Pe fire o clensing. 1398 Trevisa: Darth. De P. 

A. xvi, clx. (1495) 708 The clensinge of hempe or of flexe. 

¢ 1568 in H. Campbell Love-dcté. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 

App. 47 The counsale haldin for the cleansing of Both- 
“well, x6xx Birnie Mark i, 44.2673 Tempe Observ. United 

Poo. iii.(R.), The opening and cleansing of the old channel 

of the Rhine. zat. H. Newman Par, Serum, VI. vi. 55 
- Almost all religions have their outward cleansings, 1873 

Burton Hist. Scot. V. iii.’ 28 ‘A verdict of acquittal, a 

‘ cleansing by assize’ as it was termed. 

2. concr. The dirt, dust, or refuse removed in 
cleaning anything. 

3607 TOPSELL Serpents (1653) 4 Trochili..are greedy of 
these Worms or clensings of the Crocodiles. 1621 CotGr., 
Curaillies de maison, the dust, filth, ay cepings or cleansing, 
of houses. 2632 Suerwoop s.¥. Bear, The shalings, chaffe, 
or cleansings of Beanes, : : 

b. The /ochia or discharges after childbirth; 2 
rustic name for the afterbirth of cattle, ; 

1655 L. THEerrorp Perfect Horsenzan to By no Means let 
the Mare eat her cleansing. 18x0 7ycat. Live Stock in 

NV. W, Line. Gloss. (2. D. §.)s.v., The after-birth; in the 

north it is termed the cleansing. 1860 Mayne £x/. Lex., 

Cleansings, a popular term for the Lochia. 1884 Chester 

Gloss, (i. D.S.), Clansing or Cleansing, the placenta or 

after-birth of an animal, A 

3. atirib. and Comb, 

2338in Riley Loud. Ment. (1868) 194 x clensingbecche. . 4d. 

. 1862 J. Heywoon Prow., § Epigr. (1867) 109 Some of it ich had 
in the clensyng weeke, 1874 Kuicut Dict. Alech., Cleansing- 
vet, a vessel in which the fermentation of beer is concluded ; 
the yeast running out of the bung-hole, and being kept full 
by supply from a store-vat. 

Cleansing (klenziy), gA/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-Ing?.] That cleanses; see the vb. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 26201 Penance thol in clenssing fire. 
a 3387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 15 Centunt capita, 
afodillus, clansing gresse. 1398TRrevisa Barth, De P. R. 

xix. Ixvi. (1495) 902. Whey .. is moost drienge and clens- 

ynge. 367s Mitton Samson 1727 With..cleansing herbs 
wash off the clotted gore, 1758 J, S. Le Dran's Observ. 

Surg. (1771) Dict. Bb, Adstergentia. cleansing Medicines. 

158 ADELAIDE Procter Poems (title), Cleansing Fires, 

leap(e, var. of CLEPE. 

Clear (klia1), a, adv., and sé. Forms; 3-5 
cler, (4 clier, clyre, clyer), 4-7 clere, 4-8 
' eleer, 5-7 cleere, (5 clure, 6 cleir, clar), 6-7 

cleare, (8-9 déal. clair), 6- clear. [ME. cer, a. 

OF. cle (1-16th c.; r4th- clazr), corresp. to 

Pr. clar, Sp. claro, It. chiaro:—L. clar-um bright, 
- clear, manifest, plain, brilliant, illustrious, famous, 

etc. Senses 1-13 were already present in French ; 

the farther developments of the sense are peculiar 


to English, and partly due to association with the’ - 


hative word Cugan, the earlier domain of. which 
has been largely occupied by clea, while in varions- 
uses‘the two are still synonymous. -But thé now. 
predominant notion of ‘unencumbered, free, rid’ 
is a'further development, not found in Crzan.] 
T., Of light, colour, things illuminated. 
1. +4. orig. Expressing the vividness or inten- 
sity of light: Brightly shining, bright,brilliant. 
_ r297 R. Grouc. (1724) 416.Ther come. .a leme swythe cler 
& bry3te. ¢1386 Craucer ‘Aoder & God 29 QO blessed 
lady, the cleer light of day. 1393 Gowsr Conf III. 129 
‘The first sterre Aldeboran, the clerest and the most of alle. 
1480-1530 Myr7, our Ladye 210 The es of the sonne is 
moche more clerer then the lyghte ofthe morow tyde, 16zz 
Brare..Song Sod, vi. 10 Faire as the moone, cleare as the 
sunne, 1667 Mitton 2. Z, x1. 840 And the cleer Sun on his 
wide watrie Glass Gaz’d hot. en 
b. Now expressing the purity or uncloudedness 
of light ;. clear fire, a fire-in full combustion-with- 
out flame or smoke. Also used with adjs., as 
clear white, brozwi, etc. 
x6rx BIBLE 2 Saw, xxiii. 4 The tender grasse springing 
out of the earth by cléare shining after raine. 6x3 SHAKS,, 
- Hen, VITE, t i, 226 This infant Clowd.. Darkning my 
cleere Sunne, 1796 Mrs:-Guasse Cookery iii. 24 Take care 
your fire isclear. 184 Wornsw. White Doe vit. 96'A Doe 
most beautiful, clear-white. 1888 Cassell’s Dict. Caokei-y 
Introd; 17 Ifa cook..has a good clear fire. AZod. This oil 
burns with a clearer flame: — - . ‘ 
Jig. 1818 Cruise Digest V. 364 The nature of-an action 
* of ejection .. would appear in a clearer light. * , 
2. a, Of the day, daylight, etc.: Fully light, 
bright; opposed to disk or twilight. arch. 


¢1320 Six Benes 755 A morwe, whan hit was dai cler, 


Arisep knizt and squier, 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 267/1 He 
endyted the lettre by clere day. “1535 CoveRDALE 1 Saves 
xiv. 36 Spoyle them tyil it be cleare mornynge, that we let 
none escape, — Amos viii: 9, I shall cause ...the londe to. 
be darcke in the cleare-day. 1268 Grarron Chron.’ II. 


roo It was done in the cleare day ight. 1603 Suaks. Afeas.. | 


Sor M. Ww. ii. 226 Come away,-it is almost cleere dawne. 
1871 R. Exus Catuilus ixiv. 408 Bear not daylight clear 
upon immortality breathing, . _ a ; ; 


: 479 


- +b. Of the weather: . orig. Full of sunshine, 
bright, ‘ fine’ ;-seréne, ‘ fair’.” Obs. (Cf. to clear 2p.) 
- 1382 Wycur Afait. xvi. 2 3e seien, It shal be cleer, for 
the heuene is lijk to reed. “czg00 Maunpev. iii. 17 And 
abouen at the cop of the hille [Athos] is the Eir so cleer 


- that men may fynde no wynd there. ¢1440 Prom. Parv, 


8x Clere, as wedur ys bryghte, claraus, sevens. 1368 GrarF- 
ton Chron, II, exo The weather was fayre, cleere, and 
temperate, Ibid, 11. 273 There fell a great raine .. with a 
terrible thunder .. Then anone the ayre began to waxe 
cleare, and the sonne to shine fayre and bright. 1633 T. 
James Voy.s78 It was pretty and cleere. 
ce. Now: Free from cloud, mists, and haze; 
a ‘clear day’, ‘clear weather’ is that in which the 
air is transparent so that distant objects are dis- 
tinetly seen; a ‘clear sky’, a sky void of cloud, 
z297 R. Grouc. (1724) 4x Pat heo my3te oft yse, in cler 
weder, bere Est ward, as be sonne a ros, a lond as yt were. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1. 35 Now cloudy and now clere it is, 
1568 Grarron Chor. Il. 276 If the day had bene clere, 
there had not escaped a man. x699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 
Disc. on Winds, etc. vii. 87 We commonly find it cloudy 
over the Land, ‘Tho’ ’tis clear everywhere beside. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) 1. 278 heir remains continue 
still visible at the bottom of the water ina clear day. 1872 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. ix, 141 A clear frosty evening. 
d. jig. Serene, cheerful ; of unclouded counten- 
ance or spirit. Ods. or arch. 
¢1374 Cuaucsr Boeth. 11. iv. 45 pou .. shalt leden a cleer 
age. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 208/4 Paule ..enduryng in 
agonye and alle wey apperid clere. 1590 SHaxs. Adds. NV. 
mr. i. 62 You, the murderer, look as bright, as cleare, 
As yonder Venus. 1667 Mitton 2. LZ, vit. 336 Sternly he 
ronounc’d The rigid interdiction. .but soon his cleer aspect 
eturn’ d, 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round W. (1757) 76 
Enough to cast a damp upon the clearest spirits. 1853 
Lytton Aly Noveé ut. x, His brow grew as clear as the blue 
sky abovehim, 
3. Allowing light to pass through, transparent. 
1360 Cursor M. 11705 A well vte-brast, wid strem suete, 
clere, and cald, ¢ 1400-50 Alexander 2541 Clerire [v. 2. 
clerar] ban cristall. x576 Fresinc Panoplie Ep. A, A 
cleere looking glasse rendreth a lively and perfect represen- 
tation. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xin. xix, 258 Diverse 
kinds of glasses. .the coloured and the cleare glasses. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. 1v. 458 To look into the cleer Smooth Lake, 
that to me seemd another Skie. 1798 CoLeripce Axe. 
Afar. v1, xvi, The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 
b. Of coloured liquids, etc. ; Translucent, pel- 
Incid, free from sediment, not turbid or opaque. 
1483 Cath, nee 66 Clere as ale or wyne. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 378 A Bottle of Beer..became more lively, better 
tasted andclearerthan it was. 1745 Swirt Direct. Servants, 
Butler, A dozen or two of good clear wine. 1747 WESLEY 
Prim, Physic (1762) Introd. 17 Good clear small beer. * x79) 
G. Sautu Labor I. 389 A tub ready at hand, with 
a clear lye. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxiti, Real, fresh, 
genuine port-wine. .clear as a bell, and no sediment. 


.Commandments therefore are clear. 


4. Bright or ening, as polished illuminated 
surfaces; Iustrous. (Now expressing esp. purity 
and-evenness of lustre.) 

1300 Kragm. Pop, Sc. (Wright)84 The mone .. bileveth 
cler towards the sonne, thother del al blac. ¢1330 R. 
BrunneE Chvon, (1810) 28 Tuenti pounde of gold be 3ere, 
pre hundreth of siluer clere, 1340 Ayexd. 167 Gold pet be 
more hit is ine uere : pe more hit is clene, and clyer, and 
tretable. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth. xxix, A croune cumly.. 
clure to behold.- 1475 Caxton Yasox 30 His good swerd 
that was clere and trenchaunt. 1652 Neepranm tr. Sedden’s 
Alare Cl. 192 The teeth .. are as white and clear as Ivorie. 
2753 W.Srewart in Scots fag. Mar. 133/24 dark-coloured 
coat with clear buttons. 1842-4 Emerson Ess. Spir. Laws 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 66 His eye is as clear as the heavens. 

+ b. .gez. Bright, splendid, brilliant. Ods. 

e%349 Czzsor AT. 8917 (Trin.) Sende was bere an aungel 
clere And vp to heuen her soule bere. 1362 Lanex, P. P72. 
A. vi. 75 A Court Cleer as be Sonne. 1382 Wvycuir Ezek. 
xxvi. 12 Thi ful clere {f7zclaras] housis, — ¥anz, ii, 3 
Clothid with ful cleer [frzclara] clooth, ¢1385 CHAUCER 
L. G. W. 1825 Lucrece, This lady .. al discheuele with hire 
herys cleere. ?cxqr10 Syx Cleges 365 Sir Cleges .. schewed 
the kynge the cheryse clere, 7 

Jig. 1382 Wvycur Wisd. vi. 13 Wisdam is cler [x6xz 

lorious], and that neurere welewith. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VI. qeefe monkes. . were of cleer religioun {splendide 
religionis] in God. 2 eet 

e. A common epithet of women: Beautiful, 
beauteous, fair. Ods. “ 

¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod, 116 Both erlys and harnesse and 
ladyes cler. ¢1430 Aymins Virg. (1867) 56 Vp pei baren 
pat maiden cleere. a1440-Sir Degrev. ‘1550 The bold 
bachylere Toke the damysele clere. 1513 Douctas 2neis 
x. iv, 94 Manthus the lady cleir. «1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. i. 
656 Thecleare and pleasant Venus, 


d. Of the complexion, skin, etc.: Bright, fresh, 


' and of pure colour; blooming; in modern use, 


esp. implying purity of transparency of the surface 
skin, and absence of freckles, discolouring spots, or 
‘ muddiness’ of complexion. 

«1300: Cursor M. 7365 In visage es ‘he bright and clere.” 


rg 1440 York Myst. xxx, 41 The coloure of my corse is full 


clere,- 1571 Campion Hist, Ivel. vi. (1633) 17 ‘Cleare men 
they are of Skinne and hue, ! xg92 ABLE Sozt?t. 1V. X, 
Maid of.cleere mould, 1698 Vansrucn Prov. Wife %. ii, 
Without vanity, I look’d extremely clear last night, when I 
wenttothe park. 2802 Aled, $7n7. V. 360 Persons of delicate. 
fibres, of smooth, Jax, and clear skin.” 1826 Disragtt Viv. 
Grey v. iii 174 Her complexion was clear, but quite olive. 

+5. fig. Ulustrious. [So L. clarus.} Obs, 

633974 Cuavcer Boeth, uy, ii. 36. Wib noble or clere ° 
honours. 138.Wycurr ¥uditi xvi.16 A gret God thou art, « 
and heforn alle cleer in thi vertue. /éid. 1 Mace. ii.17 Thou 
art prince, and mostcleer. 1432-80 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 89 


‘me that. 


: ; ' CLEAR: 


He hade mony clere victories, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 83/2 
udith retorned ,. and was made more grete and cleer to 
alle men. x60g SHaxs. Lear iv. vi. 73 Thinke that the 
cleerest Gods, who make them Honors Of mens Impassi- 
bilities, haue preserued thee. ; : 
II. Of vision, perception, discernment. 

6. Of lines, marks, divisions: Clearly seen, dis- 
tinct, well-marked, sharp. 

1835 W. Irvinc Jour Prairies 230 A prairie .. extending 
in a clear blue line along the horizon. 2853 Lytron My 
Novel vi. xvi. 316 The leaves covered with notes and re- 
marks, in a stiff clear hand. 1872 Mortey Voltazre (1886) 
23 Separating a nation into two clear divisions. 1873 
Jevons Money (1878) 128 [Coins] with a low but sharp and 
clear impression. 1882 J. H. Buunt Ref Ch. Eng. Il. 2 
Traced out in clear outline. . 

7. Of words, statements, explanations, meaning : 
Easy to understand, fully intelligible, free from 
obscurity of sense, perspicuous. : 

a@x300 Cursor BM. 1161 4poott) pan com be propheci al cler. 
¢1325 £. E. Adlit. P. B. 26 Pat pus of clannesse vn-closez 
a ful cler speche, 1553 More Answ. Poisoned Bk. Wks. 
1055/2 The clere fayth and sentence of al the holy doctors. 
2615 Bepweir Afohkanz Jutpost. 1. § 108 The words are 
cleare and plaine. 1688 Bunyan Yerus. Sinner Saved (1886) 
17 The text is as clear as the sun; for it saith, ‘Begin at 
Jerusalem’. t75r Jortin Ser. (1771) I. v. 84 The Ten 
1B48 MacauLay Aizsé, 
Lug. I. 615 How was it possible to draw up a statute in 
language clearer than the language of the statutes which 
required that the dean of Christ Church should be a Pro- 
testant? 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xii. § 540 Having... 
made clear the meaning of the question proposed. 1878 
Hopps Princ, Relig. xvii. 55 Man himself is the clearest 
revelation of his Maker. : 

b. Also transferred to the speaker or writer. 
171z Appison Spect, No. 165 » 1 The English cannot be 
too clear in their Narrative of those Actions, 1878 JoweTr 
Plato (ed. 2) UT, 319 If I have made myself clear, you will 
understand my original meaning. b . 

8. Of a vision, conception, notion, view, me- 
mory, etc.; Distinct, unclouded, free from con- 
fusion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Riu. v. (495) 32 Hiya ies and 
clere knowynge of god. 1326 Piler. Perf. ww. de W. 1531) 
3b, To haue the contemplacyon & clere visyon of that 
moost blessed face, 1679 J. Goopman Penttent Pard, m1. 
v. (1713) 346 Clear and satisfying notion of this separate 
state, 1690 Locke Hain. Und. u. xxix. (1695) 199 Our 
simple Ideas are clear, when they are such as the Objects 
themselves, from whence they were taken, did, in a well- 
ordered Sensation or Perception, present them. 1826 Macau- 
Lay in Trevelyan Life § Lett. I. iii. 144 His notions of law 
and government are extremely clear. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron \, vi. 97 Aciear remembrance of Bill Foster's 
crimes. 

9. Manifest to the mind or judgement, evident, 
plain. ; 

¢1380 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 55 It is cleer pat prelatis bat 
prechen not pus be gospel louen not crist. ¢x4g0 Voc. in 
Wr.-Willcker 581 Azidens, cler opyn. 1594 Hooker Eccl, 
Pol. it. § x (T.) Unto God .. they are clear and manifest. 
1627 Massincer Gt. Dk. Florence w. ii, "Tis clear as air 
That your ambitious hopes .. gave connivance to it. 1794 
Pacey Lvid. 1, ix. § 1 This. letter contains nearly 40 clear 
allusions to books of the New Testament. 185 MaAcauLay 
Hist, Eng. III. 246 No man was invited to the Upper House 
whose right to sit there was not clear, 1856 Froupe Hist, 
Eng. (1858) II, ix. 339 In the midst of the unreality, it be- 
caine clear that one man at least was serious. : 

b. Of a case at law: Of which the solution is 
evident. 

1664 BuTLer Hud. ut. 1. 189 Quoth Hudibras, The case is 
clear, 1805 in East Reports V. 335 The Court .. thought 
the case too clear for further argument. 1884 G. Denman 
in Law Reports 29 Chance. Div. 473 This is not quite so 
clear a point as the other. A 

10. Of the eyes, and faculty of sight: Seeing 
distinctly, having keen perception. 

1576 Fremine Paxoplie Ep. 63 You, having so cleare and 
sharpe a sight. 1621-31 Laup Sev. Serv. (1847) 4 The eye 
of the prophet was clear, and saw things farther off than 
the present. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 706 Your Eyes that 
seem socleere, Yet are but dim, shall perfetly be then Op’nd 
and cleerd. 1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 7 His sight was 
enquskely keen and clear. : 

IL. Of the faculty of discernment: That sees, 
discerns, or judges without confusion of ideas. 

1340 Ayend, 24 Clier wyt, wel uor to understonde. @x400 
~50 Alexander 2372 Of witt clerest. ¢1440 Prowp, Parv. 
8r Clere of wytt & vndyrstondy[n]ge, Aerspicar. 1580 
Swwney Arcadia 1, (1590) 48 Receive a cleere understanding. 
1662 Futter Worthiées (1840) II. 536 A good patriot, of a 
guick and clear spirit. 1709 Pore Z£ss. Créf. ur. 722 The 
clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 1856 Sir B. Bropic 
Psychol. Ing. 1.i, 29 The faculty of reasoning correctly (or 
what is commonly called having a_clear head). @ 1862 
Buckte Misc. Whs. (1872) I. 168 Clear thinkers always 
have a clear style. * 7 

12. Of persons: Having a vivid or distinct im- 
pression or opinion; subjectively free from doubt ; 
certain, convinced, confident, positive, determined. 
Const. 2 (an opinion, belief), + o/(a fact), as zo, 
on, about (a fact, course of action), for (a course: 
of action); that. T-anz clear that=it is clear to 
. [So in rath c. Fr.J ‘ i 

1604.-Hirron /#s. (1624) I. 500, I am cleere in jit, that 
many.then in that darkness did..‘See day at’a very little 
hole’, ‘2628 Sir B,“Ruppiern in Fuller Zphemeris Parl 
(1654) x55, I am clear, without erage, that what swe have 
resolved is according to law. .1648 Paairr Hevesiogr. (1661): 
208 He is so cleer for the abolishing of the Jewes day, and: 
the succeeding of.the Lord's day.: -1727 J. Asan AZefani.. 


CLEAR, . 


Afan 27 His disciples were not so clear in their belief 
of him. 1768 Ross Helcnore 67 (Jam.), Dwell ye there? 
That of their dwelling ye're so very clair. 1769Muus. Hanns 
in Lett. yst Earl Malmesé. (1870) 1. 179, (am not clear 
as to the particulars. ¢1776 A. Muarny in G. Colman 
Posth, Lett. (1820) 204 OF this I am clear, that, if it stood 
over to another year, etc. x79 Boswete % we an. 
1781 Mch. 30 We were, by a great majority, clear for the 
experiment. 1793 Smeaton Laystone-L. § 142 Being clear 
in- the operation... I proceeded to the business without 
apprehension of difficulty, x8:g Map. D’Arsiay Diary 
§ Lett. (1846) VII. 181 About the middle of July—but Iam 
not clear of the date. 1833 Hr, Martixeau Brooke F. ii. 
25, 1..am not clear on.the point, 1842 J. WH. Newman 
Ch. of Fathers 106 You may be clear... with whom it is 
fitting to hold communion. ‘1849-so Atison Hist. Exrofe 
XIT. Iexix. 78 Moreau. .was clear for reverting to the Con. 
stitution of 1792. 1853-9 Macautay Biog. (1860) Introd. x0, 
Tamnot clear that the object isa good one. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong, 1. App. 763, I am not quite clear about the 
date, 1884 Mauch. Exam, at May 5/1 As to the necessity 
of ingtuging treland in its scope he was clear. 
III, Of sound, 

18, Of sounds, voice: Ringing, pure and well- 
defined, nnmixed with dulling or interfering noises ; 
distinctly audible. 

¢3300 Behet oop Ina visioun ther com A cler voiz. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xx. exxxi, (1498) 942 The voys 
is clere that sownyth well and ryngeth wythout ony holow- 
nesse, 7ex475 Sgr. lowe De 6r Notes clere. ¢ 1800 
Donnan Gold, Targe 129 And sang ballettis with michty 
notis clere. 2606 Sas. 7 & Cx 1, ii, 114 Cracke my 
cleere voyce with sobs. 1674 PLayvrorp Séil/ Jfus. 1. v. 20 
Observe that in the Tuning of your Voyce you strive to 
have it cleer, 1708 Pore S#. Cecilia's Day x2 Hark! the 
numbers soft and clear, Cony steal upon the ear. 1836 
Dusourc Violin ix. (1878) 270 His instruments give a round 
and clear tone from the first and second strings, but are dull 
on the third. 3853 Lytton Jy Noved 1x. ix, A clear, open, 
manly voice cried—. 2 

.V. Of moral purity, innocence. 

14. fig. from 3: Pure, guileless, unsophisticated. 

1382 Wvetir 2 Pei. iii. 1 This secounde epistle, in which 
I stire 3oure cleer {v.». clene)soule in monestinge to gydere. 
1636 H. Buount Voy. Levant (1637) 114 Nothing corrupts 
cleare wits more then desperate fortunes, 1637 Mitton 
Lycidas 7o Fame is the spar that the clear spirit doth raise. 
79% Burke Asp. ie Wks. VI. 184 Men of clear honour. 
1856 Trevetyan in G. O. Trevelyan AZacantay (1876) II. xv. 
4% A life, every action of which was clear and transparen 

5. Unspotted, unsullied ; free from fault, offence, 
or gailt ; innocent. Cf. CLEAN a. 
¢1400 Rom. Rose 5088 Fro foly Love to kepe hem clere. 


1523 Lo. Bernens /oéss. I. clxii. 200 A great company .. 
who were also departed fro the felde with clere les. 


1534 — Gold. Bk. Af, Aurel, (1546) Nn its Nota clere louer 
but a thefe. 1605 Snaxs, Afacd. 1. vii, 18 Duncane. .hath bin 
So cleere in his great Office. x6r1 Bite 2 Cor. vii. xr In 
all things yee haue approued your sclues to be cleare in 
this matter. 1659 Sin H. Vane in Burton Diary (1828) IV. 
a7 Were not divers of them hanged? Was not that an 
argument that the rest are clear? 1784 Cowper Zask n. 
153 No: none are clear, And none than we more guilty, 
b. Const. of, fron. 

1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Deacons, Vnty] suche 
tyme as the partie accused, shal trye himself clere of that 
cryme, 1590 Srenser J, Q. 11. i. 37 Cleare she dide from 
blemish criminall. x6xx Biste Susannah 46, lam cleare (2335 
Covern, clene] from the blood of this woman. 288g — (Re- 
vised) Ps, xix. 13, I shall be clear from great transgression, 

V. Of free, unencumbered condition. 

16. Of income, gain, ctc.: Free from any en- 
cumbrance, liability, deduction, or abatement ; 
unencumbered ; net. . 

e1g00 Debate Carp. Tools in Ualliw. Nuga Poctica# x4, 
1 schall hym helpe within this yere To gete hym xx merke 
clere, 1590 SwinpurNE 7veat, Test. 184 My executors, to 
whom I bequeath the rest of my cleare goodes, 1625 Burcrs 
Pers. Tithes 1 The Tenth part of all his clecre Gaines. 
1696 SoutnerNe Ovooncka 1. i, A clear estate, no charge 
upon it, x7x4 Swier Jit. Horace Sat. u. 6 Vve often 
wish'd that I had clear For life, six hundred pounds a year. 
1817 Cosserr HWks. XXXII. 20 It was a clear thousand a 
year for doing little or nothin; 3833 Hr. Martineau 
Berkeley B. 1. w, 80 It seems to be 2 clear loss to use them 
unproductively. ‘ 

+b. Sheer, mere, bare, unaided. Obs. 

1614 Br. Hatt. Heaven upon Earth rx I have seene one 
man by the helpe of a little engine lift up that weight alone 
which fortie helping hands by their cleare strength might 
have endeavored in vain. : 

17. Free from all limitation, qualification, ques- 
tion, or shortcoming ; absolute, complete; entire, 
pure, sheer. Cf. Cnean.  - 

1529 -More Cow. agst. Trib. m. Wks. 1212/1 Those 
Christen countreys..he..reckeneth for clere conquest, 
and vt taketh for his owne. 1568 Grarron Chron, 11, 
106 The cleare possession of ail the realme of England to 
him and his heyres for ever. bid. Edw. 1V 1. 665 To- 
sayle vnto Englande, for the cleere finishing of the same 
[a matrimonial alliance]. 1635 Brome mg od Gard. W 
iii, I have foure hundred pounds sir; and I brought it up 
to towne on purpose to make my selfe a cleare peulense of 

it,. 166 Marve. Corr. xxx. Wks, 1872-5 II, 73 We are 

given to belieue by those who retard the Act of ponenclty, 
that it shall passe cleare. 1681 Cuctiram Angler's Vadea 
mté. xl. § 20 (1689) 296 For his more clearer satisfaction, 

1692 R, L’Estrancr Yosephus' Antig. vu. Vis (2733) 22% 
. You will find in all Respects the clear rensah : 

18. Free from encumbering contact ;-¢ on 

unentangled, out of reach, quite free ; -quit, rid. 

1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 331, I-am free and: 
clear todebate. 1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clear, 
asa nayal term. .is expressed of cordage, cables, etc. when 
they are, .disentangled so as to be ready for-. service. It 
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is .: opposed to foul, 1823 Scorespy NV, IVhaile Fishery 
303 Weslacked the ship astern until it{an iceberg] was quite 
clear ahead, and had placed itself across the bows. 

‘a. with from. . 

1576 Fresuxc Panoflie Ep. 125 That Trebianus may be 
ar encom danger. eh Dayoan Fuvenal Ded, tr, 
He who is clear from any [faults] in his own writings. 1785 
Burne Let. Ld. Thurlow, Corr, (1844) 
are clear from private interest. 2828 Sevidéleomania 133 May 
I from shoals and from quicksands get clear ! : 

b. with of Quit, rid, free, . 

31868 Grarron Chron. II. 389 F insurvection of the 
Commons, which were not all clere of their“Melancholy. 
x6or Suaxs. Twel. N. ww. i. 4 Let me be cleere of thee. 
1720 DE For Capt. Singleton xv. (1840) 266 We were clear 
oftheisles, 1732 Pore £p. Bathurst 2 9 OF debts and taxes, 
wife and children, clear. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann. Q. 
WNeighdb. ix. 135 Stooping. .to get his gay head clear of the 
low archway. 1870 bk. Peacock Ralf Séiz7, II, 10x Assoon 
as the house was clear of the representatives of the Jaw. 

~@. In such phrases as to geé or heep (oneself) 
clear, to steer clear, go clear, stand clear, the 


adjective passes at length into an adverb. 


1596 Suans. AZerch. V. 1. i. 134 How to get cleere of all | 


the debts I owe. 1602 — Ham. tv. vi. 19 On the instant 
they got cleare of our Shippe. 1627 Carr. Satu Seaman's 
Gram. xiii. 6x Cut any thing to get cleare. 1699 Damrier 
Voy. Il, 1. Disc. on Winds, ete. i. 3 These constant Trade 
Winds usually blow .. 30 or 4o Leogecs off at Sea, clear 
from any Land. ‘r7rxr Sreece Sfeet. No. 38 » 4 To get clear 
of such a light Fondness for Afiplause. 1713 Guardian No. 
tPs5 Iflcan keepclear of these two evils, 1722 De For Col. 
Fack (1840) 248 We came clear of the suburbs. 1728 — Voy, 
round W, (1840) go Twice she struck. . butshe did but touch, 
and went clear. 1737 Common Sense (2738) I. 25 The hand- 
somest women. .keep the clearest from these extravagancies, 
1745 P. Tuomas Grul. Anson's Voy, 28; The Prize.. 
soon after fell foul with her Head on our Starboard 
Quarter. .however, we bore her off as well as we could, and 
she soon fell clear of us. 1840 R. Dana Bef Afast xi. 25 
We got clear of the islands before sunrise. 1833 Lytton 
Aly Novel wut, vii, He is safest from shoals who steers 
clearest of his—relations. 1866 J, Martineau Zss. I, x80 
They sit perfe clear of each other. 1873 Brack Pr. 
Thule xxvi. 430 clear on a new sort of life. 188s 
Law Times UXXIX. 366/2 The curtains ..will hang clear 
of the doors. 
d. With sb. of action. 

1704 Gentil. Instr.75 (D.) Among the Lacedemonians, a 
clear theft [z.¢. in which the thief got clear off] pass’d for n 
vertue. 1858 Tronvore Dr. Thorie (Hoppe) A few ques- 
tions so as to make it all clear sailing between us, . 

19. Of measurement of space or time: combin- 
ing the notions of senses 17, 18. 

a. Of distance. Cf. C. 5. 

1849 Dickens Dav, Copp. tv. xiv, A brook seventeen feet 
clear from side to side. “Afod. The opening must measure 
3 fect clear. . 

b. Clear side (of a ship): see quot. 

1873 Act 36 § 37 Vict. c. 85 § 4 The term ‘clear side’ 
means the height from the water to the upper sjde of the 
plank of the deck. ; 

¢. Clear day or days: a day or days, with no 
part occupied or deducted. 

2868 Yates Rock Ahead mm. vi, There must be a clear 
day..before he could receive the reply. 1885 Law Times 
Reporis (N, S.) LIII, 386/2 He is bound upon principle to 
allow refreshers for avery clear after five hours’ hear- 
ing. 3885 Acé 48 49 Vict. c. 80 § 2 (5) Not less than six 
clear days notice of such meeting shall. .[be} given. 

20. ree from obstructions or obstacles; unoc- 
cupied by buildings, trees, furniture, etc.; open. 

2868 Grarton Chron, II. 375 When they that 
all was cleere, they went forth. x58 Greene Afyrr. 
Modestie Wks. (Grosart) III. 18 Seeing the coast cleere. 
1694 Nannonovar Ace. Sev, Late Voy. 1. (1711) 67 There 
are several clear places in the Woods. 1707 Curiosities 
Husb, 256 It should be ‘d to the clear Air, in 2 place 
not shelter’d from the Wind, ¢x7z0 Pore Ess. Homer (J.), 
A clear stage is left for Jupiter to display his omnipotence. 
1769 Parconsr Dict, Marine (1789) M b, The sca-coast is 


called clear when the navigation is,not interrupted, or ren- 


‘ dered dangerous by rocks, 1862 Stanney Few. Ch. (1877) 1. 


ix. 181 The way was now clear tothe Jordan. 1874 Mickie- 
tuwaite Afad. Par. Ch. 287 The clear space west of the 
pews, 

_b. Free from roughnesses, protuberances, knots, 
branches; =CnEAN a. 12. 

1642 Fuutrn Holy § Prof. St. v. ix. 390 God, when he 
means to shave clear, chooses a razour with a sharp edge. 
18zz Copnett in Rur. Rides (1886) I, 109, I saw several 
oaks..with a clear stem of more than forty fect. 

e. Clear ship: a ship whose deck is cleared for 
action. ‘ 

1948 P. Tuomas Frat. Anson's Vay. 280 It was .. surpriz- 
ing to see how soon every thing was clear for engaging. 
Lbid. 297 We made a cleat Ship... and put ourselves in a 
Posture ready for fighting. 1748 Anson Voy.11. iv, 163 We 
had soon a clear ship, ready foran engagement, .  ~ 

21. Free or emptied of contents, load, or cargo ; 


pe y3 sp. of a ship, when discharged. 
3607 Torset, Jour.f, Beasts (1673) 155 Never after the 
female is filled till she have been clear one. whole year. 
180g NEtson 6 Apr, in Nicolas Disé. (1846) VI. “399 Onc of 
our Transports will be clear tonight. - : 

«Free from any encumbrance or trouble; out 
of debt; out of the hold of the law.- 

1638 Afusarum Delicie (N.), Here the people farre and 
neer Bring their diseases, and goclear. -1722 De For Cel. 
Sa (1840) 313, I was now o man, 21732 Gay {J.), 

five pounds, it rightly .tipt, would set me clear. ~ 1767 
Bracnstons Cornet, II, 484 Thus the bankrupt becomes 2 
clear man again, Sate ee 
28. Free from pecuniary complications. 


III. 36 My motives | 


CLEAR, 


zjizin T. W. Marsh. Zarly Friends in Surrey § S. xiii. 
x19 Things are not clear at home on his part—debts being 
contracted, just payment delayed. axgr4 Burner Own 
Zéme (2823) I. 436 The duke of Richmond's affairs, it was 
true, were not very clear. 1843 Sourney Rofrecht the 
Robber w, I would that ali my flock, like thee, Kept clear 
accounts with Heaven and me! . 

4. slang. Very drunk. Obs. 

2688 Suapwetr Sy. Alsatia 1. iv, Ves, really I was 
clear: for I do not remember what Idid. 2690 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Clear, very Drunk. 1697 VansrucH Relapse 
w, fii, I suppose you are clear—you'd never play such a 
trick as this else. “x725 New Cant. Dict. ae 

25. U.S. slang. Free from admixture, unadul- 
terated, pure, ‘real.’ Clear grit: ‘real stuff’: see 
quots, 

2837-40 Hatisurton Clocku. Ser. mi. xxxii. 
Champai; 
init. Jéid. Ser. m. xii, Is it [a piece of land] refuse or super- 
fine, clear stuff or only merchantable? — Sam Slick in 
Engl. xxii, Solid silver, the clear thing, and no mistake.. 
1884 Forts, Rev. May 592 There arose up [in Canadaj a 
Political party of 2 Radical persuasion, who were called 
Clear-Grits, and the Clear-Grits declared for the isa- 
tion of the Clergy Reserves. sous 

B. adv. [Clear is not originally an adverb, and 
its adverbial use arose partly out of the predicative 
use of the adjective, as in ‘ the sun shines clear’; 
partly out of the analogy of native English ad- 
verbs which by loss of final -e had become form- 
ally identical with their adjectives, esp. of Crean 
adz., which it has largely supplanted] 

1. Brightly, with effulgence; with undimmed or 
unclouded lustre. [Cf, bright similarly used.] 

21300 Cursor MM. 291 Pe sune..schines clere. “¢1385 
Cuaucer ZL, G. 1.2220 Ariadne, The stonys of hire Corone 
shyneclere, 1548 UDALL, etc. Zrasut, Par. Acts206 Theglory 
of thy ghospell maye theclearershyne, 1576 KinwELMERSH 
in Parr S. P, Lliz. (1845) IL. 293 King Phoebus shines so 
cleere, x62zG. Haxewitt KX. Davids Vow 188 Thereby ., 


“I 7 xii. (Hoppe) 
e..if you get the clear grit, there is no mistake 


may..our vertues shine the clearer. ax679 Orrery JZus- * 


tapha 11. That her Gratitude may clearer shine. 1888 T. 
Warts in Sharp’s Sonn. of Cent, 247 So calm they shone 
and clear, : nn eter 

+2. Ina clear or perspicuous manner; distinctly. 
Obs. (now CLEARLY.) 

3300 Cursor Jf. 9754 He mai vnder-stand al cler pat bar 
es in, ete, 2556 Lauper Tractate 357 Merk, heir, how I 
haue schawin 3ow cleir The way, 1667 Mitron P. Z. x1. 
¥, Now clear I understand, 1688 R. L'Estrance His? 

dines ut a4 He saw things clearer and clearer. @1704 
Locke (J.) Many men reason exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a syllogism. 2708 7g ToeKeR 
Lit, Naé. (2852) 11. 179 So as clearer to discern and readier 
to execute new matters. @ 1784 W. G. Hamittos Parl. 
Logick (808)99 By method you understand a thing clearer. 

8. Manifestly, evidently. Ods. (now Seon 
xg62 J. Heyvwoop Prov, § Epigr. (1867) 106 This wager 
wyn cleere. . ee Pay, 

4. With clear voice; distinctly; Crearzy. 

exqso Merlin xvi. 261 Merlin. cried high and cleer, 1681 
Rycaur Critick 116 No man spake clear, equal, or without 
artifice. 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 204 While he spoke, a bray- 
ing ass Did sing both loud and clear. 
. ¢5. Completely, quite, entirely, thoroughly ;_ = 
Crean adv 5. Obs. . 

1stz Doveras Zneis x. xi. ss Alt the victory .. and 
chancis..May be reducit and alterat clar agane. 1323 Lo, 
Berners Foitss. I. clxvi. 204 Who soeuer toke any prisoner, 
he was clere his. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VITI, ¢. 7 § 3 Owners 
--haue ben clere without remedic, 1568 GraFton Chron, 
II. 477 That all Civile discorde shouldc.. be cleere forgotten, 
@x682 Sir T. Browne 7racts 58 They cut not down clear 
at once but used anaftersection. 1688 R. L'Estrance //ist. 
Times m. 40 He is Now got into Clear Another story. 2690 
Locke Govt. Wks. 1727 II. 1. ii. $6. 104 The Day is clear 


got. 

b. With*acoay, of, ont, through, over, and the 
like; esp. where there is some notion of getting 
clear of obstructions, or of escaping; =CLEAN, © 

x600 Hontand Lizy 1x. xxii. 79 The Romanes went clear 
away with the better [hand dubie superat), 1689 Swirt Ode 
Tempje, She sonrs clear out of sight. 2697 Danrizn. Voy. 
(1698) I. i. r7 A Tree to foll across the River... which we cut 
down, and it reach'd clear aver, 1738 B.S. R, L'Estrange 
Aesop in Verse 16x He bit itoffclear. 1863 Canuye Ayah, 
Ge, VI. xv1, xii, a8x Collini and he,.were on the edge of 
being clear off. 188 MeCantiy Orun Times IV. lit, 209 
Fancy franchises were swept clear away, 3x885 JZanch. 
Exam, 10 Sept. 3/6 The thieves got clear away, 288; 
Stevenson Siiverado Sq. (1886) 33 It was clear in our teeth 
from the first, , ; ‘ . 

6. Sce other quasi-adverbial uses in A, 18 c 
C. sh’ : 
_ I, Elliptical uses of the adjective. - = 
+1. A fair lady, a ‘fair’. Ods. 
e1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) a8 Elizabetit: pat clere, 
e1340 Gav. § Gr. Kut. 1489, 1 kende yow of kyssyng quod 
re penne. ¢2440 Bone Flor. 78 in Ritson Afetr, 
III. 4 ¥ have herde of a clere, Florens that ys feyre.- - 


+2. Brightness, clearness. Ods. ee 

1889 LoncEe Delectable Disc. Satyre 38 (N.) Thy cleere 
with cloudy darkes is scar'd. 1g90 Greene Never too late 
(1600) x04 No cleere appeard vpon the azurd skic.  ¢ 1611 
Cuarsan IZiad 1. 458 Twilight hid the clear, : 

+3. The clear part ofa mirror. Obs. : 

1587 Gowpinc De Afornay xiv..205 If the cleere of the 
Glasse had aw peculise shape of it owne, the Glasse could 
yeelde none of these shapes at all, . 


Onn 


.4. Painting. (pl.) Lights as opposed to shades. . 


- 2824 Afonth. Mag. XXXVILL, 223 You will weaken both 
the clears and the obscures, . (Cf. Crran-onscurr.] 


- CLEAR. 
5..Clear space, part of anything clear of the 


- frame or, setting; phr. 2 Zhe clear, in, interior 


measurement. See A. 19. en, 
xis Desacuuters Vives Impr. 124 Supposing .. the Hole 

:.t9 be 30 inches in the clear, that is, on the inside.’ x823 

Scoressy V. Whale Fishery Introd. 4x A church fifty feet 

Jong, and twenty broad, in the clear, 2847 F. W. Newman 

Hist; Hebrew Mon. 128 Seventy cubitsin the clear. . 

* II, Verbal sb. from Cizar v, 

6. A clearing of the atmosphere, sky, or-weather. 
+ x694 Narsoroncu Ace, Sev. Late Voy, 1: (1711) 22 Between 
nine and ten a Clock there was a fine clear, by which I saw 
the Land very plainly, . 1804 Naval Chron. X1, 168 The 
wind shifted... accompanied with’a clear, 

D. Combinations. : 

1. With the adj.: chiefly parasynthetic; as c/ear- 
aived (having clear air), clear-crested, -faced, 
featured, rhearted, -limbed, -minded, -pointed,; 
~spirited, --stemmed, -throated, -toned, -voiced, 
-walled, -witied, ete. 

x596 R, Lltnce} Diella (1877) 26 Cleer-fac'd morning 
makes her bright vprise. 1634 Sin T. Herbert Z7az. (1677) 
12g (T.) The clear-voiced boys. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No, 3015/4 
-Stolen or straid..a dark dapple bay Mare ..clear Limb'd. 
1830 Tennyson JsadeZ i, Eyes .. fed With the clear-pointed 
flame of chastity. — rad. Ws. iii, Clear-stemm’'d platans 
guard The outlet. 1839 — Leacelot § Elaixe 1153 That 
clear-featured face Was lovely. 1870 Bryanr JZed I, 1,14 
The clear-toned Pylian orator. ; 

2. With the adv., as clear-dangling, -drawn, 
judging, -seeing, -shining, -smiling, -spoken, 
-standing, -swayed, -writ, etc. (See also A. 1 b.) 

1593 Suaxs. 3 Hex, VI, u. i. 28 In a pale cleare-shining 

Skye, 1830 Sir J. Henscner Stud. Nat, Phil. un. iii, (1852) 
286 Clear-judging tact. 1868 Lv. Houcuton Select, Jr. 
Iks, 195 That clear-drawn landscape. 1879 Gro. Eviot 
Coll, Breakf. P. 413 A Yaw Clear-writ and proven as the 
law supreme, 
-3. Special comb,: + clea'r-cake, a kind of con- 
fection, partly. transparent; clear-cut a., sharply- 
chiselled; sharply defined; clear-light v., to illu- 
mine clearly ; }clear-matin, some kind of bread; 
+ olear-wallk (see quot.); clear-wing, attrid., 
popular name of the Hawk-moths with transparent 
wings (Zgeridw); so clear-winged. Also CLEAR- 
EYED, CLEAR-HEADED, CLEAR-STARCH, ete. 

1746H. Watrote Lett, #, Manz (1833)11, 153 (D.), I used 
to call him the “clearcake ; fat, fair, sweet, and seen through 
in a moment. 1769 Mrs, Rarracp Eng, Househpr. (1778) 
239 To make Currant Clear Cake. 1855 Tennyson Mand 
11.3 A cold and “clear-cut face. 1876 Geo, Exiot Dan, 
Der. 1, 298 The clear-cut, emphatic chant which makes a 
truth doubly telling in Scotch utterance. 186r TempLe & 
Trevor Zannhinser 69 *Clearlighted all .with noble 
thoughts, Her face glowed asan angel's, 1362 LanaL, 2. 
Pi, A. vit, 292 Ne no Beggere eten Bred bat Benes Inne 
coome, Bote Coketand *Cier Matin, an of clene whete [1393 
C. ix. 328clerematynand Coket]. 1688 R. Houme Armoury 
uy 252/x. The *Clear Walk is -the — that the Fighting 
Cock is in, and none other. 1868 Woop Homes without H. 
viii. oe The various species..called *Clear-wing Moths. 
1859 W, S. Coreman IVoodlands (1866) 95 A moth of the 
clear-winged division... - 

Cleaar {klicz), v, Forms: 4 cler(en, 4-6 clere, 
4-7 cleere, (5 cleryn), 6-7. cleer, cleare, 6- 
clear, (Sc. 7 claire, 8-9 clair).  [f. CLEaR a.] 


. To make clear; become clear; get clear of. 


T. In reference to light, and related senses, . 
tL, trans, To fill with light; to brighten, illu- 
mine: Obs, . ” ; 
* 1382 Wyciir 4.x, xix. 16 The morwetide was ful cleerid 
[1388 was cleer]. ¢x385 Cuaucer L. G. W.-973 Tisbe, 
Phebus gan to cleere Aurora with the stremys ‘of hete. 
ar400-50 Alexander 4374.Pe rede sonne’.. Pat all be land 
with his leme lewis: & cleres.’ ¢1400 Desér. Troy 7633 The 
sun in his sercle .. All clerit the course, clensit.the aire. 
1608 Svivester Du! Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 37/1 Phoebus al- 
waies with his shine, Cleers half of thine [the moon’s] as- 
fect divine. |.” 7 , ‘ tok 

“'b. To render transparent or translucent; to 
remove matter which cloudsortroubles (a medium), 
or dims the clearness.of (a surface) ; to.clarify (a 
liquid). 3 . : oes 
‘ ex440 Promp, Parv. 8x Cleryn fro drestys, destcco, x 
Rayno.p Byrth Man. 146 To cleare and a fye the sae 
1593 Suaxs. Lucr, 1707 The poison’d fountain cleats itself 
again, 7 Drvpen Virg. Georg. mm. 310 He sweeps the 
Skies, and clears thecloudy North. 1866 77eas, Bot. 1106/2 
‘These seeds are employed to clear muddy water. . | - 

c. Zo clear the air: orig. to free from clouds, 


mists, or obscuring elements; zow, chiefly; to 


' pwify from the stiltry conditions which précede a 


storm ; also jig. . ‘ 
“61380 Wycur Se, Wks. 111. 437 Penne wyndis of treubis 
shulden blowe awey be heresyes, and cler be eyrs of holi 
chirche, pat is now ful troble. "1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. 
A, viti. xvi (2. 95) 324-By spredynge of his bemes the’ sonne 
clensith and clerith the ayre. 1885 Manch. Exam. to Sept. 
5/4 His explicit declaration in reply to Mr, Parnell’s Speech 
-zhas cleared the air: Fi : ‘ 
2. éutr, To become clear or. bright. a. OF the 
day, sky, weather, etc: : originally, To. become 
bright or full'of light ; to become ‘fine’, clear. up ; 
to become. free of.clouds, mist, or stormy elements, 
©1374 Cuaucer Jvoylus v. 


clere. 1393 Gower Coz. ILI. 313 The sonne arist, the weder 


clereth. 1399 Lanox, Kich. Redelés 1u1:366 pan gan it to calme. 


and clere all aboute. ¢ 1440 Proms, Par, 81 leryn’, or wea 
Vou. II. °° ™ 


$19 O morw, as day bigan to. 


* dunswere:.cleeres him of it. 
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clere or biyghite; as wedur, seveno, claves, 1562 J. Hevwoop 
Prov. & EZpigr. (1867)133 As wether cleerth, or cloudth, so 
must men take. -1595 SHaks. ¥o/ iv, ii. 108 So foule a skie, 
cleeres not without a storme.. 1633 T. Janzs Voy. 28 When 
it cleered ;.in sight of land. 1860 ‘Tynpatt Glac. 1. § 27.202 
The air was clearing, and our hopes brightening. 

b. To become free from anything that mars 
transparency, or purity of colour. 

¢1590 Martowe Fausé, v. 7x So now the blood begins to 
clear again, x621 Burton Avaé. Mel, u1. ii. 1. 1. (1652) 233 
Many rivers .. are muddy .. but after they be setled two or 
three dayes defecate and clear. 1716 Swirt Progr, Beauty, 
Her spots are gone, her visage clears, 1853 W. Grecory 
dnorg, Chem, 183 Allowing the liquid to clear in the.. 
vessel, 

GC, fig. 

1732 Pore Ep. Cobhant 179 The prospect clears, and War- 
ton stands confess’d. 1793 Soutney Triumph of Woman 
135 For his care-clouded brow shall clear. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 11. 148 Then for a time the prospect seemed to 
clear. 1862 Goutaurn Pers, Relig. ii. (1873) 14 Are our 
views of God and of Christ gradually enlarging and clearing. 

3. ¢vans. To make (the eyesight) clear. (Partly 
with the notion of giving clearness of vision, partly 
of cleansing the eyes from motes, films, etc.) 

1sg0 Swans. Com. Err. us. ii. 57 That will cleere your 
sight. 166x Lover, Aist. Anim. & Min, 161 The gall with 
honey cleareth the eyes. 1667[see CLeara.1o}. 1877 Mrs. 
OtteHant Makers Flor. iii, gx Heaven had calmed and 
cleared those burning eyes, 

4. To make (a person) clear as to a matter; to 
convince (0s.) ; to enlighten or inform (the mind 
or understanding) ; to ‘clarify’. 

3399 Lanct. Rich, Redeles ui. 11 3it clereth pis clause no 


‘pinge my wittis. a 1631 Donne Aunc. Hist. Septuagint 


(1685) 189 For the Integrity of Moses..we are sufficiently 
cleared and satisfied by the Authority of the Holy Spirit of 
God. 1638 Hamilton Papers (1880) 28 The desyre of some 
.-to be cleared in sume things, 1826 Disratui Viv. Grey vi. 
v. 336 With some prospect of finding ., my puzzled brain 
cleared. 3 

5. To make clear or plain to the mind; to free 
from obseurity or ambiguity ; to explain, elucidate. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 8x Cleryn or make clere a thynge 
pat ys vnknowe, clarifico, manifesto. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. 
1. xiii. 72 Forto expowne and cleere hetworts: 1609 BisLe 
(Douay) zé#le-p., Tables : and other helps. . for clearing Con- 
troversies in Rug jon, a@1626 Bacon Jax. § Uses Com, 
Law Pref, 2 In cases wherin the law is cleered by authority. 
1652 NrepHam Selden's Mare C?. 3 Objections. .are cleared 
and answered. @ 1687 Prrry Pol, Avith. vii. (1691) 101 To 
clear this point. x766 Gotpsm. Vic. 17, xxxi, I waited on 
her father in person, willing to clear the thing to his satis. 
faction, 1857 Maurice Ef. St. Fohn i, 2 Till | have quite 
cleared my meaning about them. | 1860 Puszy A/in. Proph. 
242 God is at no pains to clear, either the likelihood of His 
history, or the fulfilment of His prophecies. 1870 JEvons 
Elen, Logic xiii. (1878) 112 Their value and use is to clear 
and abbreviate discourse, 

+6. To make manifest. demonstrate, prove. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1 ii, § 8 The evidence of time doth 
clear this assertion. 1649 Secprn Lazus Eng. 1, viii, (1739) 
so Nor do any of the Precedents. .clear, that the King. .did 

rant, etc. 1699 Bentiry Pha, Pref. 89 Every one [ofthese 

‘assages] are true, and may be perfectly clear’d. 1770 
Wixes Corr. (r805) IV. 31 The title to the house in Ber- 
ners-street cannot be cleared. 

II. Of the voice or vocal organs. 

7. To make the voice clear and distinct ; to free 
the vocal organs of huskiness, phlegm, etc. 

z70x De For True-born Eng. u. 74 And lets them all 
drink Wine to clear the Voice. 31842 Tuackeray Jfiss 
Tickletoby Introd., Wks, 1886 XXIV. x10 Having cleared 
her voice..she began the lecture. 1881 Brsant & Rice 
Chapt. of Fleet 1. vy. (1883) 38 He cleared his throat, and was 
silent awhile. 

TIL. To make pure, innocent. 

8. jig. To.make pure from stain, to wash away 
(a stain); to purify, clarify. : 

¢1340 HamPoLe Prose Tr. 14 When the resone es cleryde 
fra all worldly and fleschely behaldynges. .and es illuminede 
with grace for to be-halde Godde and gastely thynges, 1593 
Suaks. Leer, 354 The blackést sin is clear’d with absolution. 
ibid. 1053"To clear this spot by death. 1609 Row Lanps 
Dr. Merrie-man 24 A Rich man and a poore did both 
appeare Before a Iudge, an iniurie to cleare. 1687 Wake 


» Preparation for Death (J.), Clear your soul from all those 


sins, which you-know to be displeasing to God. ; 

9. To make clear from the imputation of guilt, 
to free from accusation, charge, or blame; to prove 
innocent; to acquit. (Often, 40 clear oneself.) 

148x Caxton Reynard iii. (Arb.) 6 He hath ynowh to doo 
to clere hym self. 2576 Fieminc Panoplie Ep. Bij,.When 
the person so charged doth purge and cleare himselfe. x60z 
Warner Ald, Eng. x. lvi. (1612) 246 ‘And, as found, her to 
condemne orcleare,. @ 1605 MONTGOMERIE ironing 46 Knave, 
acknowledge thine offence, Or I grow crabbed, and saclaire 
thee. x69 Carr. Baynes in Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 442, 
I move to clear them, and make them innocent persons. 
1733 ADDISON Caio 111. v. 53 How! would’st thou clear re- 
bellion !- 1802 Mar. Encwortu Moral T. (1816) 1. xix. 169 
He'must commit Mr. F. to gaol, unless he can clear himself. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1V. 469 A resolution clearing 
the Victualling Office was proposed by Montaguer _ 
b. Const. of; from. Cf. 11, 


14 3 Vuigaria abs Terentio7b, Late “me clere m: selfe 
of this faute.’ ' zg90 
a t6og Suaxs. Afacéd, us. ii. 67 A 


* little Water cleares vs of-this deed, 1636.Fratty Clavis 
” Afyst, wiii. 786° From Idolatry in the second acception they 


can never cleere themselves, 1692 Locke -Toleration m1. i. 
Wks. 1727 H, 29s, I shall endeavour to clear myself of that 
Imputation, 1769, Juntus Lett, xxxi. 142 Why do not they 
immediately. clear themselves _from it?’ 1885 G. Monon in- 


Nasue Pasgutt’s Apfol.t. Dij, Christes | 
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Contemp. Rev. July 144 M. Paulin Paris. .clears them both 
from the reproach. 


IV. To make clear from encumbrance or ob- 
struction. 

1O. To free from obstructions, obstacles, impedi- 
ments, things or persons that obstruct or cumber a 
space ; to make open or void for passage or opera- 
tions. Zo clear the coast, clear a way, clear the 
decks, are also used ks 

15g Patser. 486/2 The kynge intendeth to go to Calays, 
but we muste first clere the costes. x60a Warner 42, 
Lng. xu. lxxiv, (1612) 307 No sooner cleered was the Coast, 
but that the bidden Guest Steales to her Chamber doore. 
1631 E. Pecnam God's Power & Prov.in Churchill Collect. 
(x704) IV. 820 The Wind coming Easterly, carried all the 
Ice into the Sea, and cleared the Sound a great way. c 1647 
Kuts. Isle Wight in Sc. Pasguiis (1868) 154 Flave you 
cleared the way to Joppa? 1836 Marryat Faphet Ixxi, We 
sat down to dinner, and when we had finished, and the 
table had been cleared, we drew to the fire, 1839 TurRtwaLe 
Greece 11, xiii, 170 To clear them [the walls of the city] by 
showers of missiles. 1866 Sata Barbary 5 Police to clear 
the way. 1870 Bryant /¢iad 1. 1. 42 They cleared the decks 
amid the clamorous cries Of multitudes, "1882 J. H. Buunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. il. 20 Tor this great palace he cleared an 
area. 1885 AZanch, Exam. 16 Sept. ¢/5 The streets had to 
be cleared, 

b. In various specific uses, as 

(a.) To prepare (a ship) for action by remoy- 
ing everything that is in the way, from the decks, 
etc, 

1745 P. Tuomas ¥rnd, Anson's Voy. 16 We stove most of 
our empty Casks, in order to clear our Ships as much as 
possible. 1790 Beatson Nav. § ALil. Ment, 277 He cleared 
ship and made ready for action. x889 Set. Rev. 16 Mar. 
304/2 Clearing an English war-ship for action. 

(4.) To free (land, etc.) from trees, underwood, 
etc., in preparation for cultivation. Also fg. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. vii. 188 The S. W. end of the 
Island hath never been cleared. x7o3 J. Locan in Pa. /ist, 
Soc. Mem, X. 9 There were 40 acres cleared at Pennsbury 
at thy going off. 1746-7 Hervey Aedit. (1818) 145 Let holy 
discipline clear the soil. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 
Il. 93 The Englishman clears half the quantity of land,— 
clears it very thoroughly, 1853 Lyrron Ay Novel m1. xxv, 
Seeing that he had so far cleared ground, the Parson went 
on to intimate, etc, 

(c.) To free (a felled tree) from branches, to 
convert into clear timber. 

x883 Stevenson 77easure /s/, 1. xviii. 145 A fir-tree lying 
felled and cleared in the enclosure. 

11, Hence, gev., To free or rid (a place or thing 
of any things by which it is occupied, accom- 
panied, or encumbered, so as to leave the former 
clear or void). Now a leading sense which tends 
to colour all the others. 

1535 Jove Apol, Tindale(Ard.) 40 Let Tin[dale} clere him- 
selfe of this errour. 1385 Luoyn 7reas, Health Tj, A grene 
frogge..if y° pacient be anoyntid ther wyth before his fit, it 
shal clere him of hys Agewe. x79 Gentl, Mag. LX1. 1. 
x171 Having cleared the plain of its inhabitants, and the 
air of its winged people. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 216 
The young cuckow .. sets about clearing the nest of the 
young sparrows. 1835 Bounycastle’s Algebra 83 Any equa- 
tion may be cleared of fractions, by multiplying each of its 
terms successively by the denominators. 185r Mayuew 
Lond, Labour I. 350 (Hoppe) The strathes and glens of 
Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants, and the 
whole country has been converted into an immense sheep 


| walk. x860 Mus. Cartyte Zef?, III. 63 A wild desire to 


clear the house of these new-comers. 1881 J. Russet. Haigs 
iii. go The higher valley-levels, when cleared of wood, were 
devoted to purposesofagriculture, 1883 STEVENSON Treasure 
Jsi. wv. xix. 153 The inside of the stockade had been cleared 
of timber. | 
tb. with from : to free from. Ods, 

16ss Fuiter Ch. Hist. u. ii. § 80 [Oswiu] cleared the 
Country from his [Penda’s] Cruelty. 1949 Fieipinc Tow 
Sones v. vii, They are .. cleared from this apprehension [of 
death]. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II, 871 By a machine gene- 
rally called a Devil or Opener,.the cotton is cleared from 
its heaviest dirt and opened. . 

12. To remove, so as to leave the place or way 


clear. Cf, CLEAR AWAY, OFF, OUT. 

3672 Witxins (J.), A man digging .. did meet with a 
door. .from which having cleared the earth, he forced open 
the door. x823 W. Scorespy Frnt. Voy. N. Whale Fishery 
69 Having cleared the wreck, and close-reefed the topsails. 
7860 Freeman Norm. Cong. IIL, xii. 183 A few events in the 
internal history of the Duchy may be usefully cleared out 
of the way. 1873 Tristram Joab v. 80 We toiled away 
with our men at clearing the great stones. 

b. With mixture of sense 1 b, c (cf. 24, 25). 

1832 SoutHey Hist, Penins. War TIL. 693 A gentle sea- 
breeze began to clear the mist, and the sun shone forth. 

18. int. To depart, so as to‘leave the place clear. 


(In quot. 1832 with mixture of sense 2. Cf 24, 25.) 
” 3832 Sourney Mist. Penins. War TIL. 568 When the mist 
cleared, their whole force was seen. did, 202 As soon as 
the fog cleared. 1844 Dickens Jfart, Chis, (1858) 1. 383 
‘Will you clear, gentlemen? Will you clear? Will you 
be so good as clear, gentlemen, and make a little room for 


- more?’ Regardless of the Captain’s cries, they didn’t clear 


at.all, but stood there, bolt upright and staring. 
Vv. To make clear of.contents or burden. 
14: To deprive of its contents, to leave empty, 


_exhaust. -Zo.clear a dish, to dispose of its com- 
- tents 3-20. clear.an examination paper (mod. col- 


log:), to ‘dispose’ of’ all: the questions; zo char a 
‘ship, to discharge“it of its cargo. * ts 


_ 1699 Dasier.Voy, 11. uw, Disc. on Winds, ete. vii, 86 And 
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having every Man his Callibash full .. but I am confident 
not a Man among us all did clear his Dish. 1725 Dz For 
Vay. round. World (2840) 343 They found that they had 
cleared the place, which was not of large extent. 1794 
Netson 3 Julyin Nicolas D7sd. (x845) I. 422 Tosend me an 
exact Return of what Ships are cleared; and what the other 
Ships have still on board.. : 
b. itr. (for vefl.) To become empty.: 

1886 Daily News 20 Sept. 2/s Supplies continue good, and 
the market clears with a steady demand. 

c. To purge the bowels. : 

1719 D’Urrey Pills V. 313, I clear the Lass with a Wain- 
scot Face. . 

d. To unburden or purge the conscience. 
1883S. R. Garpiner Hist. Lng. 1. vi. 261 They all con- 
fessed to the priest .. After they had thus’ cleared their 
consciences, they rode off to Stephen Littleton’s house. 
VI. To make or get clear from contact. 

15. zrans. To free from contact or entanglement ; 
to free and separate ; to get (a thing or oneself) 
clear of or front. 

1s99 Hauzuyr Voy. IT. 1. 173 (R.) He was like to be en- 
compassed hy the squadrons, and with great difficultic 
cleared himself. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram, 1.xvi. 
78 When two Cables that come through two several Hawses 
are twisted, the untwisting them is called clearing the 
Hawse. 1761 Chrou.in Ann. Reg. 153/1 Captain Potts .. 
lately gallantly cleared himself from six French privateers. 


31823 W. Scoressy Ful, Voy. .N. Whale Fishery 289 The ° 


hauling of this fish up by the lines, and the clearing it after- 
wards of a floe under which it was carried by the current. 
1803 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 93 It is often necessary 
to clear or straighten the hawser after its attachment. 
+b. To get (any one) clear of a place. Ods. 

x6r1 Suaxs. Wint. 7, 1. ii. 439, I will . .by twoes, and threes, 
at seuerall Posternes, Cleare them o’ th’ Citie. 1622-62 
Heviyn Cosmogr. ut. (1673) 57/2 Having cleared ourselves 
of so much of this Mountain, as lay before us on our way, 
‘we pass over to Palestine. 2 ‘ 

16. To pass (an obstruction, etc.) without en- 
tanglement or collision; to pass clear of; to get 
clear through or away from. 

1634 Sir T. Herperr 7'7av. 33 Ere she could cleere the 
passage, Assaph Chaun met with Sultan Serjare. 1686 J. 
Hammonp Leah § R. (1844) 11 Expect the Ship somewhat 
troubled and in a hurliburly, untill ye cleer the lands end. 
1745 P. Tuomas Jrui, Anson's Voy. 316 Had the Wind con- 
tinued..we should have found it difficult to have cleared 
that Coast. 1804 Monson in J. Owen JVedlesley's Disp. 528 
We had just cleared the ravines when the enemy's cavalry 
made a desperate charge. 1853 Kanr Grinnell Exp. xxii. 
(1856) 178 A moment after, the ice drove by, just clearing 
our stern. % 

17. To leap clear over; to pass over (a dis- 
tance). 

1791 'G. Gampano' Acad. Horsem. vi.(x809) 9: He clears 
every thing with his fore legs in a capital style, 28z0 Scott 
Lady of L. 1. ii, With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 
1824 — St, Ronan’s xii, With a swifter pace .. Captain 
MacTurk cleared the ground betwixt the Spring and its gay 
vicinity, 1835 A. Fonsanque Lng. under 7 Administr. 
(1837) IIT, 247 The passage. .in which difficulties are cleared 
as fences are cleared in hunting—by a flying leap. 

b. Of guns, etc.: To have free range over. 

1691 T. H{ae] Acc, Mew Invent. 126 The Guns in the 
Fore-castle and steerage clear the Deck, as those of the 
Round-house do the Quarter deck. Leet 
: I. To free from pecuniary liabilities. 

18. To settle or discharge a debt, bill, ete. 

2596 Suaxs. AZerch, V. m. ii. 321 All debts are cleerd be- 
tweene you and I, if I might see you at my death. 1613 
Rowzanps Paire Spy-Knaues B iij b, Next to my Taylor, 
and will him be heere About cleuen, and his Bill Ne eleere. 
3663 Deavnoen Rival Ladies u. i, 1f that will clear my Debt, 
enjoy thy Wish. r9gr Berkerey Let, Wks. 1871 IV. 33, 1 
send the above bill to clear what you have expended on my 
account, 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1780) I. i. 3 Money 
sufficient to clear all his debts. . 7 

tb. itr. To adjust accounts, claims, or differ- 
ences with; to scttie zwith. Obs. 

zap? Dawizt. Civ, Wares vm. \xii, How He might clear 
with her, and stop repost “x6xg Sin R. Bovte Diary (1886) 
I, 65, I have cleered with my laisterers for fretting my 
gallery. 19783 SmoLterr Ct, Mathon: (1784) 107/1 It was the 
custom .. for the client to clear with his attorney before 
trial, 2996 Sreoman Swrinane (2813) II. xxix. 407 On the 
x8th the troops were finally cleared with, and paid their re- 
maining arrears (cf, elearings). 

9. wvans. To set free from debt, or pecuniary 
embarrassment, 

x704 W. Penn in Pa. Hist, Soc. Ment 1X. 343 To clear 
our encumbered estate. 2833 Lytton Jy Novel vin. iv, 1 
did not say that that sum would clear me, x885 Law 
Tiines UXXIX, 3928/1 Moneys granted..for the purpose of 
clearing the grent orator’s estate, which was insolvent. 

b. adsol, (for rep) 

2612 Bacon £ss, Expense (Arb.) 55 He that cleeres at 
once will relapse. But hee that cleereth by degrees, induceth 
an habite of frugality, and gaincth aswell vpon his minde 

* as vpon his estate. 

20. To free (a ship or cargo) by satisfying the 
cuore, Leneats dues, ete. ye 

1903 Lond. Gas. No. 3924/4 All her Cargo being unladen 
and cleared. 1867 Sayri “Sedlor’s Word-bk., To Ger gaails, 
to By the custom-house dues and duties. 

. absol, or intr. in same sense; hence, to leave 
a port-under such conditions, hy 

1807 Sin R. Witson ¥rx7, 315 July in Life (2862) II. viii: 
Fe The bh pee ships are all clearing. as fast as possible 
irom Memel under an apprehension that Buonaparte ma 
send an order to detain them.” 1885 Law Reports, Weebly 
Notes 146/2"The ship loaded the coals. and, having-cleared 
at the custom-house,-started on her voyage ‘to Bombay. 
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1889 Daily News 13 Apr. 2/5 The steamer... cleared at 
Christiania. bound for New York, - ete vies 

21, trans..To gain or make in clear profit. 5 

@x7x9 Appison (J.), He clears but two hundred thousand 
crowns a year, 2848 MAcauLay Hist. Exg. 1. 302 A Captain 
might thus clear several thousahds of pounds” by 2 short 
voyage, - . , 

22 To defray at once (all the charges of any 
business); to pass onefree through (toll-gates,etc.). 

1829 Sourury Pilgr. Comfpostella Introd., Tickets there 
were given, To clear all toll gates on the 

23. To pass (a bill, cheque, 
conse the Clearing-House. _. : 

1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. xi. (876) 148 Many millions in 
value of such bills [of exchange] are weekly cleared through 
the London bankers. - 

VIII. With adverbs: 
24. Clear away. 
a. trans. To ‘remove, leave the place, so as to 

clear. absol, To remove-the remains of a meal. 

292x Appison Sfect. No. 112 2x Sunday clears away the 
Rust of the whole Week, 1837 Marrvat Dog Jiend 11. xiv. 


(L.), Smallbones..asked his master, as he cleared away, , 


whether he should keep the red-herring for the next day. 
3860 Tyxpate Glace, 1. § 27. 2x1, I had a man to clear away 
the snow, 1873 Mortey Ronsseanu I. 5 Clearing away the 
overgrowth of errors. 

+b. To pay ont (a line) free from entanglement. 

2697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I, i. 17 One George Gayny took 
the end ofa Line, and made it fast about his Neck, and left 
the other end ashore, and one man stood by the Line, to 
clear it away to him. 

ce. intr. Of clouds, fog, etc.: To pass away 
and leave clearness behind. 

180g A. Duncan Afartuer’s Chron. 111. 202 About five it 
cleared away, and we saw L’Hercule to Jeeward. 1823 W. 
Scoresny WV. Whale Fishery 159 We had a fog which 
never once cleared away for Kittecn days. 1827 KesteChn 
Y.21 Trin. i. s The morning mist is cleared away, Yet still 
the face of heaven is gray. 

25, Clear off, 

a. trans. To remove (an encumbrance) so as 
to leave a thing clear ; to get rid of (a debt or 
claim) by settling it. 

1766 Leapskrrer Royal Gauger u. iv. (ed. 6) 250 (The 
common Brewer, Inn-keeper, etc.) are obliged to pay and 
clear off the Duty within the Week or Month after such 
entries are made. 2842 Mary Minner Life J. Milner xiii. 
242 To ‘clear off’, as he used tosay, some of his unansw: 
letters, 2855 Macaunay ist. Eng. I11. 215 A mortgage 
for a thousand pounds was cleared off by a bag of counters 
made out of old kettles, 1883 A/anch. Exant. 12 Dec. s/1 
To clear off the stocks which depress the market. 

b. zztr. Of clouds, fog, etc.: To go off so as 
to leave clearness. Of intruders (co//og.) : To be off 


and leave the pie clear. 

3840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xi. 25 On the sixth it cleared off, 
and the sun came out bright. 1854 H. Rocenrs Zss, (1860) 
II.7 Theclouds. .will clear-off before the summit is reached. 
1859 Jeruson Brittany vii. a The rain soon cleared off. 
1888 J. Ricxany Moral Philos, 205 To warn the visitor to 
clear off. 

26. Clear out. 

a. trans. To take or throw out so as to leave 
the place clear, 

2655 in Picton L’fool Afunic, Rec. (x883) I. 189 The gates 
«.Shalbe pulled up, taken away and cleered out. 1858 
Hawrnorne Jr, & It. Frals, U1. 82 Finally they were all 
cleared out as rubbish. e 

b. To empty and leave clear. slang. To rid 
of cash, to ‘clean out’. 

x8go Tuackeray Pendennis (Hoppe), The luck turned 
from that minute ., away cleared out, leaving that 
infernal check behind me. 2869 Pinuuirs Vesey, tii. 49 
A considerable ejection of ashes occurred, which cleared 
out the crater. 1884 /Zust. Lond, News Christm. No. 6/2 
He cleared you out that night, old man. 

¢. To pass through the process of clearing on 
leaving port. (With various constructions.) 

xgs8 J. Braxe Plan Mar. Syst. 57 When an outward. 
bound merchant ship is manned and cleared out. 1818 B. 
O'Rewty Greenland 152 The masters of whale ships arc 
forbidden by 2 solemn oath. . before clearing out the voyage, 
toseek nothing but blubber. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. 
IV. 485 Every merchant ship’that cleared out from the 
Thames or the Severn. 

a. ziztr. collog. To depart out of 2 place, be off, 
take oneself off. 

x825 J. Nea Bro. Fouathan H.15t Like many a hero 
before him, he ‘cleared out’, 1862 Tuorrau Lett. (1865) 
196 The doctor..tells me that I must ‘clear out’ ‘to the 
West Indies or clsewhere. 1885 Truth 28 May 847, I 
would have the Canal under the control of an International 
Commission..and then I would clear out of the country. 

27, Clear up. oe 

a. trans, To make clear (what .has become 
overcast) ; to brighten up, : 

1588 SHaks. 77#. A. 1. i. 263 Cleere vp Faire Queene that 
cloudy countenance, 1671 Minton P, &. tv. 437 The birds 
--Clear’d up their choicest riotes in bush and spray. . @1700 
Drypen (J.), A savoury dish, a homely trent, Where all is 
i, where all is neat, Clear up the cloudy, forcheads of 
the great. inde , 

b. ixtr. To become clear ; 459. of the weather 
after rain or storm. - . aa 

x6ay Carr. Sart Seaman's Grant, ix. 4t' It cleares vp, 
set your fore-saile. 1653 Watton Augie 195 The weather 
clears up a little. x727 Swirt Gulliver nt iv. 203 His 
‘Excellency observed my countenance to clear up. 1843 
‘Tuackeray Jvish Sk. Bk. ix, (1879) 100 The day did not 
clear up sufficiently to allow metomake any long excursion. 


way. 
through-ticket) , 


CLEARANOE. 


ce. trans. To put into order by clearing away 
obstructions, rubbish, etc. ; to ‘tidy up’. a 
_ 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 252 The plough .. follows 
and clears up the furrows. 1840 R. Dana Sef. Mast xxviit. 
95 Not a Jetter was read until we had cleared up decks for 
the night. 1885 Manch. Exam. 15 June 5/5 To clear up 
the mess of difficulties. be ae 
a. z#¢r. To come into order from confusion. | 
2749 Frecpmse Tone Yones vir. xiii. (3840) 98/1 The house 


“began to clear up from the hurry which this accident had 


occasioned. . 2 ; 
e. trans. To make clear and lucid {to the mind) ;. 
to elucidate. ; 

@x69x Bovte (J.), By mystical terms, and ambiguous 
phrases, he darkens what he should clear up. 2734 Berke- 
Lev Analyst § ox In order therefore to clear up this point. 
1832 Hr. Martineau Lie in IWildsiv. 54 You have cleared 
up the matter completely. 1860 W. Corus Wom, White 
1. vi, 25 We must really clear up this mystery, in some way. 

f. zt. To become perspicuous or lucid. 


1875 E. Wuite Life in Christ (1878) Pref. ra My early : 


ideas have somewhat cleared up in certain directions in the 
course of subsequent reflection. 
g. trans. To settle or adjust (debts, accounts). 
and BerKerey Let, 20 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 120 It is an, 
infinite shame that the debts are not cleared up and paid. 

Clearage (klicrédz). | [f Crear v. + -AGE.] 

1. The action of clearing or making clear. 

1818 in Topp. 1830 Knarp Jrul. Naturalist 197 The 
..clearage of rude and open places, and the drainage 
of marshy lands. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
5 The complete clearage of sewers.. , 

+2. = Crearine 4. Obs. .. 

x827 Carty.e Germ. Rom. IV. 347 The owner will 
abandon his new-grubbed clearage. 

8. Comm, = CLEARANCE 8. 

1755 Macens /usurances 1,201 The... Sum laid out by 
the Captain..in order to be repaired, and get his Clearage, 

Clearance (klicrins). [f. ag prec. + -ANCE, 

1. The action of clearing, or‘making clear; a 
freeing from obscurity, obstruction, encumbrance. 

1563 Bate IVs. (1849) 253 A prophecy is this Apoca- 
lypse called. .it isa full clearance to all the chronicles and 
most notable histories, etc. 1697 T. Buackween Schema 
Sacr. Pref. 9 A particular consideration and clearance of 
these doctrines. 1827 Soutney Penins. IWar U1. 695 The 
ship wassent to Gibraltar to. .undergo a thorough clearance. 
3847 Mrs. Gore Castles Air ii. (Stratm.), As some clearance 
to my density, I fell back upon theletter. 1884 Law Tires 
Reports 15 Mar, 88/2 To effect the clearance of a large 
property from incumbrances. 2885 Martixeau Ethical 

‘heory 1. 193 It does not much matter whether the ad- 
vantage of arithmetic and algebra is called a clearance or 
an extension of thought, 

2. spec. The clearing (of land) by the removal 
of wood, old houses, inhabitants, etc. 

18gx Maynew Lond, Labour Il, 350 (Hoppe) The ‘clear- 
ances,’ as they were called, which took place some few years 
back, in the Highlands of Scotland. .The strathes and glens 
of Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants, 1874 
Sat. Rev. July 82 Cases in which the help of Parliament is 
asked to enforce clearances of land in large’towns. 1883 
Athenzum 3 Mar. o75 The story of the Highland clearances 
deserves to be told. 

8. The removal of encumbrances, burdens, ob- 
structions, etc, ; e 

3824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (x863) 22 A general 
clearance of pollards and brambles. 83x Cat’s Tail 23 
You'd have sworn he considered her loss a good clearance. 


2854-6 Patmore Angel ix H. 1.1. ti, (1879) 27 This clear- 


ance light of all my care. 1858 Froune Hist. Eng. II. 
xiii. 177 A fine scene ...as we sometimes witness with the 
sudden clearance of a storm. 


ae 


4. The settlement of a debt, or claim; the pass- ~ 


ing of cheques, etc., through the Clearing House 
for their settlement. ts 

2858 Frounr Hist. Zug. IV. 163 To prevent disputes by 
aclearance of the score, 3868 Rogers Pol, Zeon. xi. (1876) 
x48 Many millions in value of such bills are weekly cleared 
through the London bankers, and these clearances repre- 
sent a large. .amount of these commercial instruments, 

5. Comm, The clearing of a ship at the Custom 
House. Cf, Crean v. 20. ae 

1731-6 Battey, Clearance (or Clearing) of a ship at the 
Custom house. 19774 Hull Dock Act 24 At the time of 
such shines -Clearance or discharge outwards. 3805 in East 
Reports V. 398 A certificate of clearance, with a manifest 
of her cargo annexed thereto. 1885 Act 48 § 49 Vic. c, 60 
§ 2o Ships..whose Jast port of clearance or port of destina- 
tion isin any such possession. - : : 

-@. Aclear space. b. In the, steam-engine: the 
distance between the cylinder-cover and the piston 
when at the end of its stroke. ; : 

1988 Ssteaton Quadrant in Phil, Trans, LXXIX, 4 The 
clearance between the body of the globe and its surround- 
ing horizon. x82 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 433 It 
requires to be double the length of the cylinder, besides .. 


the spaces .. occupied by the necessary steps, framing, . 


clearances, ete. : Sk ‘ 

7. A piece of.cleared ground, ésf. in the back: 
woods ;= CLEARING 4.. ee : 
- @ 3839 Gaur Deron Destiny, ete. (1840) 69 Ylowers un- 
folding gay Adorn the clearance. 2878 Brack Green Past. 
xl. 327 Ethis forest was] broken up by innumerable clear- 
ances, 1882 W. Boyp Note Backwds. Canada, The young 
settlerhad made a clearance etperbape two acres, on which, 
however, the stumps still stood. 3 2 

8. A certificate that a -ship has been cleared on 
leaving a port (see quot. 1875). 

1727 Col. Rec, Penn, UI. 283 Last from Dover, as by 
Clearance from the Officers of his Majesties Customs there. 
2785’ Macens Jusurvances ¥, 88 All ‘such Clearances or 


. 


CLEAR-COLE. 


Registeis from the Custom-houses, as are ordmenly fore 
.-aré called for. 1875 Brvrorp Sailor's Pocket Bk. § 6 
ed. 2) 226 The Clearance is the Certificate of the Custom- 

‘ouse authorities of the last-port from which the vessel 
came, to show that the Custom duties have been paid, The 
Clearance specifies the cargo andits destination. 1876 Ban- 
crorr Hist, U.S. WI, xx, 532 A few British ships took 
stamped clearances. : 

9. Clear or net profit. vare. 


@ 1864 Webster cites TRoLLOPE. 

Cleaz-cole (kliczkoul). Also claire-cole. [ad. 
F., claire colle clear glue or size.] A preparation 
of size mixed with whiting or white-lead used as a 


intermediate between the white stuff and the oil gold-size. 
1842-76 Gwitt Archit, § 2273 There is a process used by 
ainters termed clear-coleing, which is executed with white 
ead ground in water, and mixed with size. 

Cleared (klicl), op/, a. -[f. Cuban v.+-ED1.] 
Made clear. : 

aziz Ken Psyche Poet. Wks, 1721 IV, a1z Our clear'd 
Heav'n-erected Eyes. 31836 Oumsten Stave States 17 Of 
the cleared land, not more than one quarter seems to have 
been lately in cultivation. 

Hence Clea‘redness vare—', enlightenment. 
.@166x Futter (W.), Imputed by his friends to the cleared- 
ness, by his foes to the searedness of his conscience. 

Clearer (klierar),  [f. Crear v.+-ER.] 

1. One who or that which clears (in various senses 


of the vb.). 

1599 Broughton's Lett. 46 Tesire not to bee a cleerer of 
S. Peter rather then his hearer, _x630 J. Tavcor (Water P.) 
Praise Cleane Linnen Ded., Cleanser, Clearer and Re- 
former of deformed and polluted Linnen. x7rx ADDISON 
A do No. 239 ® xr, Gold is a wonderful Clearer of the 

inderstanding ; it dissipates every Doubt and Scruple in 
an Instant. 1769 Lloyd's Evening Post 27-30 Oct. 410/3 
Milk of Roses .. the most friendly Preserver and Clearer of 
the Skin, 2829 Marryat J, Afiidmay xiii, These Irish 
people would make good clearers of his land. ; 

, 2. Tech. & Salt-making. A. tank or reservoir 
used in condensing salt from brine. 

c 1682 J. Corus Making Salt in Eng. 5: The Brine is. . 
conveyed into large Wooden Vessels. .called Cléarers. 1863 
H. J. Stack in /udel?, ObSert. IV. 94 The visitors to Lym- 


ington..find it [the brine shrimp] abundantly in the tanks. 


or reservoirs, called clearers, : \ 

. b. Spinning. A revolving roller with wire 
brashes which strips cotton, wool, etc., off the 
caning cylinder. 

1875 Ure Dict, Arts III. 872 The mechanism within the 
clearer,.by which the brushes are caused to travel is simple 
and solid. a, J. Roserrson Cotton-Spin, in Cassell’s 
Tech, Educ WV. azalt ‘To prevent them from being choked 
with cotton, each of them is brushed or cleared by smaller 
rollers, called clearets, 

Cc. Rope-making. 

1994 Higeing & Seamanship 54 Clearer, a Tool similar to 
the hatchell, but with finer teeth, as the hemp is .. finished 
on it for lines and twines, for'sail-makers, etc. 

Clear-eye. 

+1. See Cuary 55.2 Ols. 2. (See quot.) 

3865 Corus. Mag. July 33 No one, perhaps, has ever 
«walked by the side of a river without being struck by those 
glossy spots, those ‘clear-eyes’ as sailors would call them, 
which every now and then appear, especially where the 
‘current runs deep. . 

Clea‘x-eyed, z Having clear eyes; clear of 
vision, physical or mental. 

1930 Tinpate Practice Prelates Whss. II. 298 So clear- 
‘eyed that he can spy false miracles. 1648-J. Beaumont 
Psyche ws. ccevi, O potent sympathy! which canst beguile 
An heart so pure andclear-ey’d. 1878 Morrey Carlyle 176 
The. .firm and clear-cyed intelligence of Goethe. 

Cleargie, av. obs, ff, CoeRGy. 

_ Clear-headed. 
’ L. Having a clear head ; clear of intellect. 


. 1709 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc) TH. 308 He was | 


certainly a very clear-headed Man. 1818-60 Wuarety 
Commonpl, Bk, (1864) 145 A very clear-headed man must 
avays perceive some of the truths which are generally 
overlooked. 1875 Hamerton Jifel/, Life 13 One of the 


2.” Characteristic of a clear head. 

1857 W. Cortins Dead Secret v. i. (1861) 197 Plain clear- 
headed common sense. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ, 282 
(Clear-headed calculations. . 

Hence Cleax-hea'deduess.. 

x882 Soctety rq’ Oct. 18/2, I still survive to marvel at your 

-headedness, 1884 F. P. Conne in Contens. Rev. Dec. 
796 A man of. .almost abnormal clear-headedness. 
* Clearing (klieriy), véd. sb. [f Cupar &] 

1. The action ofthe vb. Crean, in various senses: 

brightening ; clarifying ; elucidation ; exculpation, 


etc. # 

athe Wyetir Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 143 Pé fourpe dower 
and pe laste is cleryng of mannis bodi whan it sliynep brist 
in hevene as pe sunne or oper sterres, ¢x4qg Pecock Resr. 
11, vii, 3x6 For-the more cleering-that ‘the ensaumpling .. 
makith no boond. 1599 Bitson (z##/e), The Effect of cer- 
taine Sermons, touching the full Redemption of Mankind 
+ With a leering of certain objections maid against the said 
doctrine, “x60q Dus in Hearne Collect. 3 Nov. 1705 (Oxf, 


: 7; z 
most desrdinadel and hard-working men of ils generation, . 


: 488 


Hist. Soc.) I. 64 Upon his said Justification, and Clearing. 
1727 BrapLey Fant.-Dicé. s. Y, Clearing, of Beer, the same 
as Finin ~ 31883 Liorp £6 § Flow I. 137 Not without a 
certain clearing of his countenance. ~ 

b. with advbs, 

1791 'G. Gampano’ Acad. Horsent. (1809) 65 The clearing 
up of some of the most blind descriptions. 1837 Browninc 
Strafford v. ii, The curious Slosses, subtle notices, Ingen- 
ious Seariogrn . 2840 Mitt Diss. § Disc., Armand Carrel 
(1859) I. 266 xote, There sometimes comes one great clear- 
meet one day of reckoning called a revolution. 

. The removal of encumbrances or obstruc- 
tions; freeing from debt. 

1g80 Nortu Plutarch 203 The controversie they had with 
the nobility about clearing of debts, 1870 Procror Other 

i xi, 293 A clearing of star-material from certain 
regions, 1 . B. Epwarns Up Nite xviii. 489 A little 
clearing of the sand here and there, led to further dis- 
coveries, 

3. spec. The clearing of land from trees or other 
obstructions to cultivation. 

3860 4U VY. Round No. 75 385 He plunged into the 
forest. .took possession of the shanty, and began his clearing. 

4. A piece of land cleared for cultivation, esf, in 
the primeval forest. 

2823 F, Cooper Pioncer i, There was what in the language 
of the country was led a clearing. 1853 Mrs. Moonie 
(title) Life in the Clearings Versus the Bush. 875 Stunns 
Const, Hist. 1. iii, 49 The idea of 2 forest clearing is not 
necessary to the mark, 1887 Lowe. Demtocr. 243 A tiny 
clearing J ayies from the edge of the wood. 

+5. Comm, = CLEARANCE 5, 

1683 Penn. Archives I.77 An Account of John Hill of his 
Entries and Clearin; 1969 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit, 1. 
141 Here all outward-bound Ships must stop .. and suffer 
what they call a second Clearing. . 

6, The passing of cheques or bills, etc., through 
a clearing-house. 

1883 Stubb's Mercantile Gaz, 8 Nov. 982 A proposal. .for 
the more itious clearing of London cheques continues 
to excite public attention. 

+7. Mil. See quot. 1816. 

2689 Lutrrect Brief Rel, (1857) I. 497 ‘They shall have 
subsistence money and clearings constantly paid as usuall, 
bp bid. V. 11 The lord Ranelagh is paying 2 months 

earings to the forces in England. 1781 Kep. Comm, 
Public Acc, in Grose Aled, Antig, (1812) IL. 176 This un- 
issued subsistence of the British -- continues in his 
(the paymaster-general’s] hands till the accounts of the 
several regiments are made up, when it falls into the clear- 
ings, and is issued to the agents. 38:6 James Vil, Dict, 
The balance of the pay of the officers, over and above their 
subsistence, after the warrant deductions are made, and 
the respited pay, if there is any, is charged to the Officer, 
is called Clearings; which are paid by the paymaster to 
the agent, who pays them to the officers. 

8. ativib. and Comb., as clearing-beck, a BECK 
(sb.4) or vat used in calico-printing; clearing- 
nut, a tree-fruit used by the Indians to clear 
muddy water for use; also the tree (Stxychuos 
potatorum); clearing-pan=CLARIFIER 2; clear- 
ing-ring (Angling) a jointed ving which is slipped 
down the reel line to free it and the hook when 
entangled in an obstacle ; clearing-screw, -stone, 
etc. Cserne tener’ see CLEARING-HOUSE b. 

1842 Penny Cycl. III. rs2/2 Strychuos potatorunt, 
*Clearing-nut, has... berries c an only one seed. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 1106/2 The seeds known in that country India] 
as eas Nuts. 1787 Best Spit Moet 2) 15 A “clearing 
ring, which is of use to disengage the hook when entangled. 
2873 Stonrnence Brit, Sforts t. v. iii. 346 Recourse must 
be had to a long forked stick or the clearing-ring, 

Clearing, #74. a. [f. as prec. +-ING*.] That 
clears or becomes clear. 

2697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 623 When the clearing North 
will puff the Cloudsaway. 1821 Crane Vill, Afinsér. 1. 138 

en by clearing brooks I’ve ae 
Clearing House, clearing-house An 
institution in London established by the bankers 
for the adjustment of their mutual claims for 
cheques and bills, by exchanging them and settling 
the balances. Extended to imitations of this in 
other places, and to institutions of a similar nature, 
as the Ratiway Clearing House, an office in which 
the mutual claims of the different railways for 
through tickets and freights, etc. are settled, 

x832 Baspace Econ. Manuf. xiv. (ed. 3) 126 In London 
this is avoided, by making all checks paid in to bankers 

ass through what is technically called ‘The Clearing 

ouse’, 3848 Mit Pol. Econ. . xi. 48 The clearing house 
to which every City banker sends each afternoon all the 
‘checques on other bankers which he has received during 
theday. 1 Barrett Dict. Amer., Clearing House, 
an ‘establishment recently organized in the city of New 
York, x849 F. B. Heap Stokers & Pokers xiv. (1851) 141 
~ Eek Chore: Hinane is enabled = hg the a 
of all waggons and passenger-catriages, 2861 GoscHEN For, 
£xch, 37 Indirect and intermediate settlements, in which 
London appears as the clearing-house of the world. 1866 
Crump Banking i. 37 The Clearing-house. .was established 


by the principal bankers in London. in the 3775+ x88 
H. Hi. Gisss Double Stand? 39 ce acting as a clearing- 
house between ndia, 


'b. attrzb, So also clearing-banker, a banker 
who has admission to the Clearing House. 

2878 M. Marne in N. Auer. Rev. CKRXVI, 163 Our 
bank-notes, checks, drafts, k-accounts, and clearing- 
house machinery. , 1885. WAitaker’s Alnanack 221 Every 
Bank in London and the Country is represented by Clear- 
ing Bankers, who, as agents,. send through the Clearing 
House all drafts payable in the City and in the Country. 


CLEARLY, 


Clearish Grn 1a Somewiat clear. 
1820 Blackw. Mag, VII. A clearish sky, 1 «W. 
Suerer Who ts Mary? 4x, Shave a slerist ned dink, 

Cleark, obs. f. Crmrx. 

Clearly (klieali), adv. [f. Chear+-Ly2.] In 
aclear manner. + 

+1 Brightly ; luminously ; transparently. Ods. 
(exe. as blended with 2). 

¢1350 Will, Palerne 4422 Intoa choys chaumber pe clerli 
was peinted. 1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 100 The moyn wes 
schynand rycht cleirly. 1535 Fisoer Wks. 381 They bee 
the brighter and more cleerly receyue this loue. 
2655 EArt Orrery Parthen. (1676) 17, | have discover’d so 
many fresh Graces in her, and those shine so clearly, @ 2656 
Br. Hatu Javis, World 1. § 2 The spiritual agility and 
clearly-lightsome nature of that whereby they are enlived. 

2. With optical distinctness ; without obscurity; 
opposed to duly. 

¢x3z00 St, Brandan 461 Hi seze in the see as clerliche as 
hi scholde alonde. 1340 Ayexd. 38 Panne we him ssolle 
ysy face to face clyerlyche, 1382 Wycuir Maré vill, 25 He 
is restorid so that he sy3 clerely alle thingis. 7483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 243/3 The more he wente .. the more clerlyer he 
sawe. 1820 Keats /sadelxlvi, Clearly she saw. .Pale limbs 
at bottom of a crystal well. x860 Tynpaut Glac. 1. § 11. 79 
The top of the mountain rose clearly above us, 

8. Of mental vision: With undimmed percep- 
tion, with full and complete understanding; dis- 
tinctly. 

¢ Beryn_ 3867 They perseyvid clerelich in the plee 
hack out hir ffrendis had the worse side, 1413 Lyoe. Pilgr. 
Sowle ww. ii. (1483) 59 That thou knowe clerely how that 
this drye tree was restablysshed. x790 Burke Fx, Rev. 
Wks. V. 84 Not clearly discerning the almost obliterated 
constitution of your ancestors. 1854 Emerson Lett, § Soc. 
Aims Wks, (Bohn) 111. 153 There is no choice of words for 
him who clearly sees the truth. 1863 Geo. Extor Romola 
(1880) I, 11. xxxii. 390 He had begun to see clearly that he 
could not persuade her into assent, 3884 GiapsTone in 
Standard 29 Feb. 2/s, I hope that will he clearly understood. 

4. With clearness and distinctness of expression 
or exposition ; plainly. 

a 1300 Cursor MM. 18851 Clerli spak he pat he wald. 1340 
Ayend, 174 He ssel zigge his zennes clyerliche and naked. 
liche. 1388 Wyctrr /sa. Prol., The sacramens of ther 
beleeue to shewe ful clerly to the hethene. «1535 Morr 
On the Passion Wks. 3 geaft For to declare the more cleare- 
lye, that the cause of his desyre, was, ctc. 1611 Biate od 
xxxiii. 3 My lippes shall vtter knowledge clearcly. 1647 
Cowey Mistr., Her Unbelief iii. (1669) 71 Nor does the 
Cause in thy Face clearlier shine, Than the Effect appears 
in mine. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Metaph. 356 To put the matter 
shortly and clearly, _ 

5. Manifestly ; evidently. 

1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 287 But Britaine was clerely 
excepted. 1895 Snaxs. John m. iv. 122 In this which he 
accounts so clearely wonne. 165 Honpes Leviath, ut. 
xxxv. 218 There be many other places that clearly prove the 
same. 1752 Jonnson Rawdler No. 191 714 They, who 
have been so clearly detected in ignorance or imposture. 
1875 Jivons Afoney (1878) 20 A statement clearly implying 
that skins were taken as the representative of value. 

b. Used parenthetically,=.., it is clear, ..5 
the truth or correctness of the assertion being the 
thing that is clear. 

I Freeman Norn. Cong. 1. App. 744 This version is 
clearly wrong. 1675 Jowerr Plata (ed. 2) V, 187 He was 
clearly not aware of the importance of the principle. x 
Carrenter Ment, Phys. 1. ti. § 67 The animal has clearly 
no power over them, 

6. With distinctness of sound ; audibly. 

1382 Wrcur 1 Sav, xiv. 19 Greet noyse is out sprongen 
.. and it wexe litilmele, and cleerliker it sownyde. c¢ x450 
Merlin xiv. 207 That the sownde was herde in to the Citee 
clerly, x72 Lod, Gaz. No, 6002/3 Does not pronounce 
his Words clearly. . 

+7. Honestly ; straightforwardly, frankly. Ods. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 So pt pe wardeins mowe here 
acompt 3eld clerelich. 1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. Al. 
Ared, (2546) T vijb, I thanke the goddes immortall, that 
haue suffred me to lye so clerely. 1603 Drayton Odes ii, 
x3 Thy ancient Vigils yeerely I have observed cleerely, 
a 1626 Bacon Max. & Uses Com. Law 28 If an heire. .doe 
not deale cleately with the court when he is sued, that is, 
if he come not in immediately. «1694 TiLLoTson (J.), Deal 
clearly and impartially with yourselves. 

+8. Thoroughly; completely; unreservedly ; 


entirely; =CLEAN. Ods. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B xvi. 389 Thei shul be clensed clere- 
liche & wasshen of her synnes In my prisoun purgatorie. 
1440 Generydes 1063 The kyng_hym gaue clerly an Erlys 
lande. 1523 Firzners. Suz. 1 Lette aman make a castell 
towre or any maner of newe beysing and finysshe_ it 
clerely. 1568 Grarron Chron. IT. 685 Clerely to extinguish 
the house of Yorke. 1633 T, James Voy. 105 When the 
snow was cleerliest gone off the ground. 1658 Sir T, 
Browne Hydriot. 24 The bones were not so clearly pickt, 
but some goals were wad amongst them. 1816 PAitip 
Quarlé 67 ‘They went clearly away. 

+9, Without deduction, net,; =CLEAR 16. Obs. 

1462 J. Pasron in Zedéd, 46x Il, rrq Havyng a certeyn 
pension for her sustentacion payid elerly.in money without 
any Charge. 2g23 Firzners. Surv. 22 b, Landes to the 
value of xls. clerely aboue all charges, 1638 Sin R. Corron 
Abstr. Rec. Tower 35 By which his Majesty should gaine 
ten hundred thousand pound cleerely, 

+10. Without entanglement or embarrassment ; 
=Crear 18. Obs. : 

31607-12-Bacon Zss. Despatch (Arb.) 248 He that doth 
not devide, will never enter well into businesse; and he 
that devideth to much, will never come out of it clearelye. 
1663 CHARLETON Chovea Gigant, 12 Over which the other 
leaped cleerly, without so much as ever touching ie . 
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CLEARNESS. 


- Clearness (kli~nés), st. Also cler-, clere-, 
-etc., -messe, -nes. [MI. clernesse, f. cler CLEAR + 
~#essé, -NESS.] “The quality of being clear; in 
various senses of the adj, ) 
+1. Brightness, luminousness ; splendour, brilli- 
ancy; faimess, beauty ; fineness of weather. Ods. 
@1300 Cursor A. 12573 pe clernes selfo godds light Schan 
onhim. ¢1325 °E. £. Adit. P. B 1353 In pe clernes of his 
concubines & curious wedez ¢1440 Promg, Parv, 81 
Clerenesse of wedyr, sevenitas, ¢1440 Gesta Ront y. 12 
(Harl. MS.) pere shynith the sonne in here clerenesse. 1631 
Eug. Printer our Lady 477 Send us from the heavenly 
-coast Cleerenes of Thy beamesso bright. _ . 
2. Freedom from opacity, obscurity, or dis- 
colourment; distinctness or purity of light or 


.colour; transparency, pellucidness. 

1692 Davpen St. Evremont’s Ess. 372 You see upon her 
face a lively Clearness, an air of Health. 1860 Gosse 
Romance Nat. Hist. 91 The extreme clearness of the water 
permits the coral .. to be distinctly seen. 1836 STANLEY 
Sinai § Pal. x, The clearness of the Eastern atmosphere. 

8. Distinctness of vision, sound, expression, 
comprehension, ete. 

1535 Coverpate Psu, xv. 30 Like as y® clearnesse of y* 
eyes reioyseth y* herte, ax600 Hooker Ece/. Pol. vi. i. § = 
That clearness of well-advised judgment. 166s Boye Uc- 
cas. Reft. (1675) 30 Does much ineeore one's voice, both as 
to strength and clearness. 1690 KE Hun, Ud. w. iv. 
(1695) 324 That which is requisite to make our Knowledge 
certain, is the Clearness of our Ideas. 175: JoHNSON 
Raubler No. 176 211 They see with great clearness what- 
every is too remote to be discovered by the rest of Mankind. 
2856 Froupe Hist. Zug, (1858) 1. ii. 123 Touching the pith 
of the matter with telling clearness. 1885 F. Tempry Relat. 
Relig. §& Sc. v. 149 The New Testament affirms with a 
clearness previously unknown the immortality of the soul. 
1885 Spectator 24 July s/1 His sufferings did not abate the 
clearness of his intellect. 

+4. Purity; innocence; openness, Ods. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 142 b, Some more, some 
lesse, as the clerenes of theyr conscyences requireth. 1561 
Daus tr. Bullinger on A poe. (1§73) 157 Which [blame] being 
taken out of the way, all clearenesse should seeme to come 
agayne. x625 Bacon Zss, Simulation § D.(Arb.) 507 The 
former Opinion .. of their good Faith, and Clearnesse of 
dealing. 1662 Furrer Worthies (1840) 11. 311 Termed 
Purevale .. because of the clearness of the corn growing 
therein. xrgox Wurreneapd Truth Prev. To Rdr. 7 Know- 
ing my own Innocency and Clearness .. from any Design 
of such Palliation. . : 

5. Freedom from anything obstructive. 

605 Saks, J/acd, 111, 1,133, I require a clearenesse, 1721 
Braptey Philos. Acc. Was, Nat, 171 The clearness of their 
Stems, without Knots. 1869 Daily News 30 Mar., This 
clearness of the road considerably facilitated their march. 

Clear-obscure, [Translation of It. chiaro- 
seuro or F. clair-obscur ; a good deal used towards 
the end of the 18th c., but not now the usual term.] 
=Curaroscuro. Also fig. 

3998 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. 44 LS ppaiales and the clear- 
obscure were cultivated. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Art v. (1848) 
177 Neither does ‘the clear-obscure’ (which an ingenious 
writer has adopted) come fully to the desired point (under. 
stood by the Italian word chiaroscuro, and the French 
clatr.obscur]; for the word ‘clear’ is.. equivocal. 1789 
Mns. Piozat Yourn, France Il. 333 The clear obscure of 
Rembrandt. 1816 Brron Parisinai, In the heaven that 
clear obscure, So softly dark, and darkly pure, Which fol- 
lows the decline of day. x880 Daily News 30 Sept. 5/1 A 
doubtful light, a sort of clear-obscure .. thrown on the sub- 
ject of dress, 

Clearsach: see CLairscHacu, : 

Clear-si'ghted, «.- Having clear sight, 
especially mental ; discerning. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. 1. (1589) 483 Such as 
had rather guide the blinde, than follow the wise and cleere- 
sighted. 1768-94 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1852) II. 540 Human 
reason was clear-sighted enough to perceive the salutary 
effects of this maxim. 1849 J. Hare Par. Serm. I. 119 
The veil which is still spread out before the clearest. 
sighted eyes, 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2 (1882) 164 A 
clear-sighted man of business. 

Hence Olea:r-si*ghtedness. 

arégt T. Bartow Rem. (1693)527 Endowed with a perfect 
clear sightedness, in order to view the Sun and the Stars, 
1860 Aur. Tuomson Laws Tf. Pref. ¢ Reward the under. 
standing with accessions of strength and clearsightedness, 

Clear-starch, v. To stiffen and dress linen 
with clear or colourless starch. ; 

170g Steere Yatler No. 37 » 8 If the said Servant ean 
Clear-Starch, Lisp and Tread softly. 1712 — Spect..No. 
264 P2 A Taylor's Widow, who washes and can clear-starch 

his Bands. \ 3 

flence Glenrestarched gf/, a. (often jig.)3 
Clea'z-starohing 7//. sd. ; Clen’z-starcher, one 

.Who clear-starches, esf. as a vocation. 

i 1709 Sreeve Tatler No. 118 #8 Your Petitioner was bred 
a Clear-starcher and Sempstress. 1927 Fretpine Love ist 
Sev. Aasg. ut, vii, We teach our daughters. .that good old 
English art of clear-starching, instead of that heathenish 
gambol called dancing. 1774 West. a/ag. Il. 9 Their stiff, 
clear-starch’d virtue won't get a cull, 1824 Miss Mrrroxp 
Village Ser, 1, (3863) 213 -A fine plain clear-starched caul, 
1855 Mrs. Gasket North § S. ix, I am‘getting to be a 
famous clear-starcher. 1865 Cornh. Mag. Oct.41 To find 
some one to teach clear-starching at your school. 

Clear-story, variant of CLurzsrony. ..--... 

Cleat (klit); sd. --Also 4 cleete, 5-6 clete, (5 
olyte, clote), 7 leit, §~9 cleet; 7, 9 (dial,) clate. 


‘[This, although evidenced only from'r4th c.; clearly ’ 


goes back to an OE. ¥c/dat:—WGer. *k/aut, OSax. 
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type *4/6t, MDu. cloot, Du. Xloot ball, OHG. chloz, 

MHG. 243 lump, clump, ball, pommel of sword, 
‘wedge, mod.G. A/osz clot, clod, Jump,, dumpling. 

(The Norse 2/é¢ pommel, is from LG. or Deo 

The OTeut. A/aséo, was from the same root, of 
‘which the weak’ grade &iui- has given’ Cxoz. 
- Outside Teutonic, Kluge compares Lith. giedus 

cohering, glausti to join closely, press together. 

The primary meaning was evidently ‘ firm lump’, 

whence the senses ‘clump, ball’ on the one hand, 

and ‘ wedged mass, wedge’ on the other. MHG, 
still had both ; in English the sense ‘wedge’ sur- 
vives, on the continent that of ‘lump, ball’.] : 

1. A wedge. (Now applied esp. to the small 
wedges used in securing the movable parts of a 

scythe and a plough.) 

1419 Mem. Rifor (Surtees) 11. 146 Et in j clete emp. de 
Will. Joy, ad. ex convencione, ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 81 
Clyte, or clote, or vegge [v.». clete or wegge), cuneus. 1890 
Stanford Churchw, Acct. in Axtiquary (1888) 211 For 
making {ij yron cletes and nayles iitjd. 1688 R. Hoime 
Armoury M1, 332/2 The Syth Hi and Clat, are those 
that fasten the Sythe to Swath. Joid. m. 333/2 The 
Plow Clates, a kind of Wedge to raise the Beame higher 
or lower. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrupsh. Word-bk., Cleat, 
Clet, Ciué, a. small wedge. ‘I mun get some cluts for ’em 
afore I can begintomow.' 1884 R. Hotrann Chesh. Gloss. 
(E.D,S.), Clate or Cleat, the small iron wedges used in 

fastening the parts of a scythe together are called clen?s. 

2. Naut. Orig. a small wedge of wood bolted on 
its side to 2 spar, etc., that it may by the thickness 
of its head stop anything from slipping (s/op-clea?), 
afford footing to one climbing (step-cleat), or 
serve as 2 point of attachment or resistance. Solid 
cleats; similar pieces left in shaping a plank. 

3377 Pol. Poems (1859) 1. 217 And to that schip ther longed 
a barge, Of al Fraunce sat nouzt a cleete. 1626 Carr, 
Ssutn Aceid, Yung. Seanten 13 An <nerhig. ladder or cleats, 
rita te haplg Cleat, a cell ae of Wood fevened on 
the Yards, to keep any Ropes from slipping. 1: iggin 
& Se cannuship 1,764 Stop-clcads are nalled to sdaiee é 
prevent the slipping of the rigging and the gammoning, and 
to stop collars on masts. 2849 Sir G. Heap Tour Rome 1. 
47 A man who ascended by means of cleats nailed to the 
side for the purpose. 285: H. Metvitze Whale xxxv. 172 
Lofty spars to which the look-outs ascended by means of 
nailed cleats. 1878 Spry Cruise Challenger x. (ed. 7) 172 
Strengthened by timbers lashed with split rattan to solid 
cleats left for the purpose in each k. 

b. The name is extended to picces of wood (or 
iron) of various shapes, bolted on to parts of the 
ship for securing the ends of ropes, etc. 

Belaying cleat: a block of wood or metal with two horns 
round which a rope is belayed or twisted : if fastened in the 
deck sr peser sess these are called deck-cleat. Range 
cleat: a belaying cleat used for tacks and bow-lines. Ava 
cleatia belaying cleat with onchornorarmonly. Thumb. 
cleat: asmall arm cleat. Contb-cleat : a semicircular piece 
of wood bolted on by its diameter, having a hole to receive 
a grommet or cringle, or pass a rope end through. 

1969 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789), Cleats, pieces of 
wood of different shapes, used .. to fasten ropes upon in a 
ship. 1794 Rigging § Scamanshif 1. 4 Comb Cleats axe 
straight on the inner edge, and round on the back, witha 
hollow cavity in the middle. /éid., Sline Cleats of lower 
yards, are made with one arm : ‘“humb-cleats are similar to 
sling-cleats, but smafler, to hang any thing thercon, Zid. 
1, 164 Arm or Sling-cleats..have an arm at one end, which 
lies over the straps of py pry blocks to prevent their being 
chaffed. Jbid., Range-cleats are ig like belaying- 
cleats, but are much larger, and are bolted through the 
middle, 1825 H. Gascoigne Nav, Fame 72 The i and 
Staysails smart rey Loishaway And to their Clects the 
Haulyards taught y. 1833 M. Scotr Yom Cringie 
(1862) 347 A cot, or hammock, slung from cleats (é¢, Comb 
cleats] nailed to beams above. . 

ce. A block of wood bolted on to the side of a 


ship to catch the end of one of the shores by which 


the ship is supported in dry dock, or in the lannch- * 


ing cradle Grama cleat). 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxix. 402 The shores are made 
to take hold under heavy cleats spiked below the bulwarks. 
2869 Sir E. Reep Shipbuild, i. 2 By the giving way of the 
bolts of the launching cleat, she was let down till the bilge 
bore on the wharf. 1879 Wire Shipbuihd. in Cassell's 
Techn. Educ, 1V.223/2 At the moment of launching, the 
fore-ends of the dog-shorcs are knocked down. .clear of the 
cleats, and the vessel is left free to move. 

ad, See quot. (App. = hanging knees.) 

61850 Radin. Navig. (Weale) 107 Cleats, pieces of wood, 
of various shapes, according to their uses, cither to resist or 
support great weights, bolted under beamis to support them 
where pillars are not used. . ; . 

8. A wedge-shaped or other piece fastened ‘on, 
or left projecting, for any. purpose; ¢.g as a 
handle ; a trinnion-bracket on a gun-carriage. 

1611 Corcr., Auche, a round haspe of yron, or cleit of 
wood, wherin the barrell of a windles*turneth, 1833 Man. 
rvat P: Simple xv, Double breechings were rove on the guns 
--and strong cleats nailed behind the-trunnions, -x845 in 
Archzol. I, 252 (D.) The four corners fof the coffin} 
were’ strengthened by iron handles or cleets. 
-Bortase zed. XLEX. 186 It [an urn] 


188: W. 
two cleats 


or embryo handles. ,. x887 A. ATKINSON z6id,"L. 365:On the’. 
ave been ° 


inside of the patch, three cleats or projections 
‘left, carved out of the solid ‘wood.’ ‘ 

4, A-short -picce’ of wood (or. iron) nailed ‘on 
transversely to a piece of joinery, in order.to secure 
or, strengthen it; ‘also to give footing on a sloping 
gangway, etc, - . 


~ * GLEAVAGE. : 


. 


3854 Encyel. Brit. WV. 277/2 A cradle or wooden trough 
with ‘cleats’ or ribs fastened across the bottom. 2859 F. 
Gairritus Artit, Alan (1862) 5 Breadth [of a box], 74 in. 
including the cleat. 1873 J. Ricnaros MWood-working 
Factories’176 A hard wood board..split throughout its, 
length, but held together by the cross cleats. r88z Alechanie 
§ 487 Screw a piece of wood, or cleat as it is technically 
termed, to thiscrosspieceat F.. 9 - es 
b. dial. in several applications (see quots.). . 
ax825 Foray Voc. East- Anglia, Cleat, a thin metallic 
plate, Jockies and horse-dealers call the light shoe of a 
runding-horse, a clate, x825 Britton Welish.. Words 
(E.D.5S.), Cleet,a patch: 1847-78 Hace t, Cleat, a piece 
of iron worn on shoes by. country people. Céeat-bonrds, 
mud pattens..to enable a person to walk on the mud with- 
out sinking into it. 2888 T.T. Witoripcr Northumbria 
228 This is a ‘cleat’ or wedged-up patch. 
. 5. Mining: see quots. (Perh. a different word.) 
385: Coal-trade Terms, Northumbld. § Durhigs Cleat, 
the vertical joints or facings in coal or stone. There are 
frequently two cleats in coal, at which, when distinct, the 
coal may be broken into rhomboidal fragments. 2878 A. 
Green Coad i. 17 One of the faces called the ‘bord’-or 
* cleat’ is very marked. 
Cleat (ki#t), v [f. Crzar sd.J ; 
1. trans. To fasten to, or with, a cleat; to fur- 


nish with cleats. : : 
1994 Rigging § Scamanship 1. 34 Cleating of yards. 1835 
Sir J. Ross Rv. Pass. iii. 38 Having lashed ond cleated - 
the heel about ten feet below the lowerrigging. 1847 Key 
Reco. Gorgon 34 Chocks of timber firmly Bolted and cleated 
to each bow. 1882 Century Afag. Oct. 827 Another wide” 
door led, by a gently descending cleated platform, to the 


ground. . 

2. déal. (Sec quots, and cf, CLEAT sb.‘b,) 

ax825 Foray Voc. East Anglia, Cleat, to strengthen with 
thin plates of metal, Shoe-heels are often cleated with 
iron ; and kitchen utensils worn thin, with copper. 1825 
Britton IV iltsh. Words, Clect, to mend with a patch, - 

Cleath, obs. form of Cuzap, to clothe. 

Cleavable (kli-vib’l), a [f Crzave v1 + 
*ABLE,] That can be cloven, cleft; or split; ad- 
mitting of cleavage. . 

1846 Worcester cites Penny Cyci. 1886 Rusxin dod. 
Paint, IV. v. xviii. § 3 In large rocks the cleavable or 
frangible nature was the thing that necessarily struck him 
most. 188: GeiKiz I¥yoming in Afacm. Alag, XLV, 234 
Pink cleavable orthoclase felspar. 

Cleavage (kiz-védz). [f. ChEavE v.+-acE.] 

1. The action of cleaving or splitting crystals 
and certain rocks along their lines of natural fissure; 
the state of being so cleft. 

1816 Creavenann A/in. 9 The-primitive forms of crystals’ 
can be ascertained guly by mechanical division. ‘This pro- 
cess, sometimes called cleavage by lapidaries, consists in 
separating thin layers or slices from the sides, edges, or 
angles of a crystallized substance in a givendirection. 1831 
Brewster Optics xvii. § go. 145 We may by a new cleavage 
replace the imperfect face by a better one. ‘ : 
- b, Afin. Arrangement “in Jaminz which can be 
split asunder, and along the planes of which the 
substance naturally splits; fissile structure; the 
property of splitting along such planes. 

1830 Sin J. Herscnet Sind. Nat.. Phil. 291 The texture 
or cleavage of a mineral. 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 191 
Crystalline bodies exhibit .. a peculiar power of splittin 
in certain directions more readily than in others, calle 
cleavage. : <n 

c. Geol. Staty cleavage: the fissile structure in 
certain rocks, especially in clay slate and ‘similar 
‘argillaceous rocks, whereby these split into the 
thin laming, or ‘slates’ used in roofing, etc. This 
structure is quite distinct from, and in origin pos- 
icrior to, the stratification and ‘jointing, the cleav- 
agélines crossing these at any and every angle, 
while parallel to themselves over extensive tracts 


of country. : 

1839 Murcutson Silusian Syst. §74 The observation of - 
Professor Sedgwick on the slaty cleavage of mountains. 
1848 Darwin oy, Nat. vi. 226 A formation of quartz 
which, .had neither cleavage nor stratification. 1860 Tyn- 
DALL Gélac. 2, I learned that cleavage and stratification were 
-.totally distinct from cach other, | 188z Gem Text-bk, 
Geol, 121 This superinduced fissility or’ ‘cleavage’ has 
resulted from an internal rearrangement of the particles in . 

lanes perpendicular to the direction in which’ the rocks 
have been compressed. -_ scant cary Sema er, 

d. (with 44) The direction or plane in which - 
a crystal or rock may be split. ; = 

18:7 B, Jameson Char. Alin, 135 The cleavages are not. 
parallel with any of the planes of the 1869 Tyx- 
pat Light 73 By following these three cleavages it is easy 
to obtain from the crystal diamond-shaped lamin: of any _ 
required thinness.» * ee ae 2 

2. gen. The action. or faculty of ‘cleaving or 
splitting ‘asunder ; , the state of being: cleft; divi-. 


* 


sion, Jt. and fig. - : ' ; 

3867 Froupe Short Stud., Erasut, § Luther (ed. 2) 26° 
When differences of religious opinion arose, they splitsociety 
toits foundation. The lines of cleavage penetrated every- 
where, 1879 Barinc-GouLo Germany 1. 60 We lament, tn - 
England, the eave between the classes. 1886 Srurcton - 
Treas. Dav. Ps, exliii, Introd., This psalm is divided by 
the Selah. We prefer to follow the natural cleavage, and 
therefore have made no other dissection of it. 

3. attrib., esp. in cleavage-plane. foes 

1832 Barwstex Optics xxv. a14 Analcime has certainly no 
cleavage planes. 1862 Dana A/an..Gcol. 55'A broad,.even, 
lustrous cleavage-surface.’ 1878 Dawson Datu of Life v. 
1x7 The loganite .. shows traces of cleavage-lines. 1878 
Gurney Crystallog. 8 Most crystals can be,separated into 


CLEAVE. 


indefinitely thin slices, which are bounded by flat surfaces 
called cleavage-plancs. 1882 Geixre Text-dh. Geol. uw. 1. 


§ 6, x21 ‘ Clay-slate’ has generally been applied solely;to . 


argillaceous rocks possessing this cleavage-stracture. 
Cleave, sé. Zrish. Also 6 cleefe. [ad. Ir.cliabh 
basket, cage, chest.] A basket. Hence Oleaveful. 
1586 J. Hooner Girald, Irel. in Holinshed 11. 97/2 [Hel 
wrapt the yoong patient as tenderlie as he could, and had: 
him conueied in a cleefe with, all speed to Ophalie. 180r 
Mar. Epcewortn Castle Rackrent (1886) 39 A couple of 
cleavesful of the sods of his farm. 1882 Standard 3 Dec. 
3/4 The body .. was placed in a cleave, or basket used for 
carryingturf. 1886 J. Hl, Tuxe Rept. Distrid, Seed Potato 
Fund, Hugh C_...has only two or three ‘cleaves’ of pota- 
toes in the world. . z Par 
Cleave, var. of CLEvs, cliff, steep declivity. 
“Gleave (kliv), v1 Pa. t. clove, clave, 
cleaved, cleft; Pa. pple. cloven, clove, 
cleaved, cleft. Forms; -see below. [Common 
Teut.: OE. cllofan, cléofan, pa.t. cléaf, pl. clufon, 
pa. pple. clofer, corresp. to OS. clioban (MDu, 
clieven, clftven, Du, &leven), OHG. chlioban 
(MHG., mod.G: £Heben), ON. ddjiija (Sw. klyfva, 


Da. £4éve), not recorded in Gothic :—OTeut. type _ 


*hleub-, hlaib—khibum, klubano-, corresp. to pre- 
‘Teutonic *glewbh-,.in Gr. yAup- ‘to cut with a 
knife, carve’,.and perh. L. gié- ‘to peel, flay’. . 
_ The early ME. inflexion was cleoven (cléven'), 
“cléf (pl. claver), clover. Assimilation to the pa. 
pple. soon changed the plural of the pa. t. to 
cloveit, clove, and by 14th ¢c. clove was extended to 
.the singular, where c/zjec/éve, became obs. about 
1500, making the later inflexion clzue, clove, clévent. 
The pa. pple. had also the shortened form clove, 
which survives as a variant in poetry. A pa. t. 
clave occurs in northern writers in 14th c., passed 
into general use, and was very common down to 
¢1600; it survives as a Bible archaism, A weak 
inflexion cleaved came into use in 14th c.; and 
subsequently a form cleft; both are still used, cleft 
esp. in pa. pple., where it interchanges with clover, 
with some differentiation in particular connexions, 
as ‘cleft stick ’, ‘cloven foot’: see these words. 
From the x4th c. the inflexional forms of this yerb have 
tended to run together with those of Crrave3 ‘to stick’, 
Though the latter was originally céive, it had also the 
variants cleove, cléve, the latter of which at length prevailed; 
the two verbs having thus become identical in the present 
stem were naturally confused in their other inflexions. 
‘The (originally northern) pa. t. clave, which appeared in 
both in 14th, ¢., is not normal in either; it was apparently 
analogical, taken over from one of the other classes of strong 
‘vbs. having @ in the past, as from breke, drake, broker, 
Speke, spake, Spoken. (It would of course be possible to 
explain the pa. t. cigs Seveed clove in the same way.) The weak 
pa. t. and pa. pple. cleaved were probably mainly taken over 
from Creave?, where they were original; but they might 
also arise independently in verb, For the subsequent 
-shortening of cleaved to cleft, there was the obvious pre- 
cedent of feave, left, bereave, bereft, ete.) 
A. Forms. - 

1. Present stent. a. 1 cléofan, 2-4 cleove-n, 
2-4 cleve, cleue, (4-5 clefe, clewe,) 5-6 cleeue. 

« 1000, Gloss. Prudent, (Record) 150(Bosw.) Cleofan, scin- 
dere. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll, Hom, 6x He wile smite. .mid egge 
and cletien? ¢1300 (A. Adis. 7702 Many an hed wolde 
cleove, x340 Hamrote Pr. Corse. 6736 Pair hertes sal 
nere clewe [v. » clefe]. 1483 Cath. Augl. 67 To cleve, scin- 
dere, 1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. \xxxii. 7 ‘ich will soone 
riue, or cleeue asunder. 1727 BraDtey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Hoof hurt, The horn doth crack and cleve, 

. 6- cleave, (cleaue). 

1530 Patsc. 486/2, I cleave a sonder. 1558 Warbe tr. 
Alexis’ Secr. 112 b, It cleaveth soonest'by the fyre. 16x0 
Foukincuam Aré Surv, 1, viii. 17 That Earth, that ..doth 
clift and'cleaue, 1697-Drypen Virg., Pref. fo Past., The 
-homely Employment of cleaving Bloc 

¥-:5 clyu-yn, §-6 clyue (-ve), 6 clyffe, 6-7 
cliue (-ve). a 

oY Promp, Pavy, 82 Clyvyn or Parte a-sundyr als’ 
men’ done. woode, Jitdo. xgg8 Puatr Aucid id (x 2 
N iiij, Along by heauen his arow driues. .therwith the skies 

e clines. 1870 Levins Aonip~, 117 Toclyfie, scindere. 
+3598 Turserv, Venerie 135 Clyvethe sides one from another, 
268: Raleigh's Afpar.ge To cliue and piercethe air, 1686 
Wioinc in Hearne Co. i 
Wood & cliving it .. 4s. x0. 

2. Past tense. a, sing. 1 cléat, 2-3 clef, 3 clef, 
4-§ cleef, clefe, 5 cleve; rave plural 4 clef. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 2x390 Enne cniht atwa [he] clef. 1300 Jad? 
& Pass.-in E. 2. P. 70 (1862) 14. Hi. .clef is swet hert atwo. 
¢ 3330 R. Brunne Chou, (1810) 326° Pe walle porghout -pei 

- clef, ¢xqoo Maunony. viii, 86 The Roche cleefintwo: ¢z400 
Desty, Troy 7328 Heclefe hym to be coler. ¢x440 Generydes 
3038 He cleue a ij his hede, - ee 
», 8: pier. 1 clufon, 3 cluuen (=-ven), 4 clowen 
(= -ven), 4- clowe, clove; stug..4-7 cloue, (4 
.clowe, 5 clofe, 6 cloaue), 4~ clove (kiduv).. 

27, Batt. Brunand. ta O. E; Chron. Bordweal-clufan 
afaranh Eadweardes. ¢ 2205 Lay.-1920 His bair-to-cluuen. 
at300 Cursor M, 7810(Gatt:) His herte in tua i wat i clowe 
[v. » claif, claue, cleef]. ¢ 1300 XK. Adis, 2765 This Thebes 
seyghen how men heom-clowen. © ¢1430 Sy Gener. (Roxb.) 
$799 Clofe the heid in twoo. 1490 Caxton Exeydos li,'za4 

neas ., cloue hym ynto the teeth. 2833 Coverpare ‘Ps. 
lxxviii. 13 He cloaue the hard rockes. “3605 SHaxs. Lear 
‘1. iv. 175 When thou clouest thy Crownes eh'middle. os 
Rowe Jamerl. v. i. 2203, -I clove the Villain.down. - 233 


tlect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) I. 264 For - 
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Longut. Mag. July 286 Into. the crowd porters clove their 
way with shouts. - ee : 

¥. 4-7 claue, (4-6 claif(f, 5 claf, clafe, claffe), 
6- clave (klz!v). : 
“a@1g00 Cursor AT, 6262(Cott.) Itclane [v.r. clef, clef, cleuel, 
and gaue bam redi gat, 1878 Barsour Bruce v. 633 He the 
hede till the harnyss claiff [v. 7. clafel. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 4752 He clafe his shelde in twoo. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Ge. (x88) 169 Hyt claffe a marble stone. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xvi. i, (1889) 689 He claf his helme. 1530 Lo, 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (s814) 305 He claue him to the 
sholders, 2535 Stewart Croz. Scot. II. 599 Richt to the 
schulderis doun he claif his heid. 1563 Homilies u. Death 

Pass, Christ 1, (1859) 422 The stones clave a sunder. x6x1 

1BLE Ps, Ixxviii. 15 Hee claue the rockes in the wildemes. 
1985 Westey /’ks. (1B7a) 11. 33x The earth also clave 
asunder, 1885 Bisze (Rev.) Ps. ixxviii. 13 He clave the sea. 

6. 4-5 cleued(e, cleved(e, (5 -wed, -vyd, 
eleufit), 8-9 cleaved (klzvd). 

erze0 K. Alts. 23404 fayr baroun, He cleved to the breste 
adoun. J6id. 3790 He clewyd his scheld, ¢xgoo Destr. 
Tray 4034 fflodys..into caues..clenfit the erthe. « x440 
Sir Eglan, 746 He clevyd hym by the rugge-bone. 1762 
Fatconer SAzfzw, 1. (Ry dhe cleav’d the wat’ry plain. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvii. (1856) 444 As they cleaved the 
Misty atmosphere. 

€. 6- cleft (kleft). . 
2a1g0o Chester Pl. (1847) 1. 70 The roccke that never 
before clyfte Clave that men thighte knowe. 1590 SPENSER 
F. Q. 1. ti. > It... cleft his head. 1672 Mitton P.R. 1. 

8 As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft. 1752 Younc 

srothers 1. i, I cleft yon Alpine rocks, @1839 PraED 
Poems (3864) £1. 406 She cleft it with her lover’s brand. 

3. Pa. pple. a. 1-2 clofen, 2~7 clouen, 2~cloven 
(kldéwy'n). 

egt0 Charter Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. 179 Ofer ea on 
clofenan hlinc. ¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4420 
Lite failled pat he ne had Clouen pe hed. cxq420 Liber 
Cocorune (1862) 18 Wiss ow hase. .Clovyn hom, 1577. B. 
Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 55 ‘The stalke being 
tenderly cloven. 176: Huse Hist. Eng. 1. viii. 182 Hav- 
ing cloven his head with many blows. 1860 Tyspa.t Géac. 
re f x.  Cloven into thin plates. 

- B. 4-8 clove, yclove, 8— foe. clove (klduv). 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 19 ‘To haue y cloue hym al pat hed. 
1385 Cnaucer L.G, WV. 738 Tisbe, This wal .. Was cloue 
atwo, ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 1033 Pe 
y clove so was, 279 Youne & 
thy crest. cx800 K, Wirt 
clove in two, 

¥: 4-§ cleued, 7- cleaved (klivd). (Always 
used in AZ. and Geol.) 

c1goo St. Alexius (Laud 622) Whan pe whal was to- 
cleued. | 2432-40 tr. /Vigden (Rolls) I. 353 A rodde, cleuede 
in the hier parte of it. 1694 Narnoroucn Acc. Sex. Late 
Voy... fer) gz Cleaved in his Quarters, 18x8 W. Pumxirs 
Outl, Jftn, § Geol. (ed. 3) 16 ‘The topaz can only be readily 
cleaved in one direction, 1830 A. FonsLanque Jing. aader 
Seven Administr. (1837) 1]. 35 A force that would have 
cleaved an elephant in twain, 

5. 5- cleft. - 

1382 Wycuir Mati. xxvii. 51 Stoonys ben cleft [77. 
clouen, 1388 weren cloue]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
v. Ix, (1495) 176 The synewe whyche is slytte and clouen .. 
for yfa veyne be slytte and clefte. 1530 Pause. 486/2 As 
wodde is clefte. rg9x Suaxs, Tzvo Gent. v. iv. 103 How 
oft hast thou with periury cleft the roote? x7gg Westey 
Iks. (1872) IL. 331 One part of the solid stone is cleft from 
the rest. «1839 Praep Poems (1864) I. 352 His steel cap 
cleft in twain. 

{i Cloved, fa. ¢. and pple.: ? error for cleved. 

14-. Tundale's Vis. 1200 As he was clofy-d, styll he stod. 
¢x4B9 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ii, 61 He cloued hym to the 
teeth. 

B. Signification. 

. L. ¢rans, To part or divide by a cutting blow ; 
to hew asunder ; to split. Properly used of part- 
ing wood; or the like, ‘along the grain’, i.e. be- 
tween its parallel fibres ; hence, of dividing any- 
thing in the direction of its length, height, or 
depth; also, of dividing slate or crystals along 
their cleavage planes, and other things at their 
joints. . ° 

@x100 Gerefa in Anglia IX, 261 In miclum sefyrstum 
timber cleofan, ¢ 1300 Hazetok 917 Ful wel kan ich cleuen 
shides. 1481 Caxton Aeynard viii. (Arb.) 14 A grete oke 
cwhiche he had begonne to cleue. xrg99 SHaxs. Much Ado 
u.i. 26x She would haue made Hercules. -haue cleft bis club 
to make the fire. r6rx Brore Gew, xxii. 3 Abraham. .claue 
the wood for the burnt offering. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
ur. 484 The Dog-star cleaves the thirsty Ground. 1705 
Otway Orvghan mii. 516, 1. .clove the Rebel to the Chine. 
“172z SEWEL fist, Quakers (x798) 1. 1. 205 A butcher swore 
he would cleave her head. 2823 H. J. Brooxs Jutrod. 
Crystallogr. 44 Tfa cube of blende. . be cleaved in directions 
parallel to its diagonal planes, 1872 E. Peacocn Mabel 
"Heron iv, 55 The sections into which our society is cleft. 

b. Often with aseender, in two, etc. To cleave 
dowi: to cut down. 

[See A 2a,] ‘c1z00 K. Alis, 2231 A-two [he] cleued his 
scheld. exgao Six Bees 4514 Mian and hors he cleuede 
doun. - c1490 Adam Bel § Clym C. 601 Cloudesly .. Claue 
the wand in to. 3590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 39 The knotty 
sting Of his huge taile he quite in ler cleft. 603 SHaxs, 
Meas, for AM, i. i. 63 To cleane a heart’in twaine. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 610 The motintain being cloven 
asunder. , 1855. Macautay /ist, Eng. III. 3 6, was 
cloven down while struggling in the press." _ — 

ce. To’ pierce’ and’ penettate’ (air, water,-etc.). 
Also vo cleave one’s way through. ae 

A558 and x6sx [see Ary]. - SLAY od es Pe tae glans 
+ 167 Mivton P, R. mt. 433 At their passing cleave the 
Assyrian flood.. 1704 Pore fVindsor For, 188>The fierce 


armes, .from hurr’ body 
v. ii, Till I had clove 
lxiv, His head, half 
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eagle cleaves the liquid sky. 1791 Cowrer [liad 1x. 447 
Cleaving with my pew The waves of Hellespont. 1827 
Cartyte Richter Mise. Whose wailings have cleft the 
feneralear. 1852 Conyneare & H. Sé, Paul (1862) I. ix, 
263 The vessel .. would soon cleave her way through the 
strait. 1877°L, Morris Epic Hades u. 175 No sunbeam 
cleaves the twilight. . b 
d. To intersect, penetrate, or fissure, in position. 
2808 J. Bartow Colnitd. t. 247 Thine is the stream; it 
cleaves the well known coast. 1874 H, Revxotps Yohu 
Baft. iv. 232 Caverns which still cleave the limestone 


e. Phrases, + Zo cleave a hatr: cf. ‘to split 
hairs’. + Zo cleave the pint: (in archery) to hit 
the pin in the centre of the white of the butts (see 
Puy) ; hence jig.. 

1586 Martowe ist P4 Tanburt, 1. iv, For kings are 
clouts that every man shoots at, Our crown the pin that 
thousands seek to cleave. rg92 Suaks, Rom. & Ful. u, iv. 
15 The very pinne of his heart cleft with the blind Bowe. 
boyes but-shaft, @x626 Mippteton No Wit like Woman's 
(N.), I’M cleave the black pin i’ the midst of the white. 
1655 Furter Ch, Hist, ut. vi. § 31 ‘Vo cleave an hair be- 
twixt the spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. /déd. 1x. iii. 
§ 14 Ms. Fox came not up in all pariieulars to cleave the pin 
of Conformity (as refusing to subscribe) yet, etc. 

2. To separate or sever by clividing or splitting. 

@ x300 Cursor M. ay743 (Cott.) Man(s] aun wiit it fra him 
clenisse, ¢1330 R, BRuNNE Civon, (1810) g20 Fro pe body 
his heued ..did he cleue. 1420 [see A 3 AJ. 1878 [yee 
Aryl. 1785 [see A 3 6). 1857-8 Sears Athan. ix. 74 To 
cleave away our effete coverings, 1893 Mus. Cuarzes in 
Sunday Mag. June 625 ‘The dreadful chasm cleaving us 
into separate existence was gone. 

8. intr. for (reft.) To split or fall asunder. 

az225 Leg. Kath, 2027 Hit bigon to claterin al & to 
cleouen. 1300 Cvssor AY, 6251 Pou sal see it cleue in tua. 
Ibid, 24419 Pe stanes claf. 1377 Lancu. , 2, B. xvim 61 
Pe wal wagged and clef. ¢ x440 Promp. Parv. 82 Clyue, or 
ryue by the selfe, #0, s7sco. 1878 Turserv. Falcourie 
302 The beake be; inneth to ryve and clive from hir head. 
1611 Brace Nunid, xvi. 3x The ground claue_ asunder. 
2164x Br. Moustacu Acts & Mon. 220 The vaile of the 
Temple shall cleave in twaine. 1704 Newton Oféicks (J.), 
It cleaves with a glossy politesubstance. 3841 Lane 4vad, 
Nis. 1.99 He struck the earth with his feet, and it clove 
asunder, and swallowed him. 

4. intr. To cleave one's way, penetrate, pass. 

1655 Francion x. 18 sarc through the Presse, he did 
approach unto him, etc, 2803 Worosw. Prelude ut. (1850) 68 
v eroagh the inferior throng 1 clove Of the plain Burghers. 
1833 Marrvat 2, Simple xxix, As our swift frigate cleaved 
through the water. pe mpuake aoe Ball., Lament, 
74, I have cleft through the sea-straits narrow. 

Cleave. (klfv), v2 Pa. t. cleaved, clave; 
Pa. pple. cleaved. Forms: see below. [OE. 
had two verhs; c/ifan str. (¥cldf, pl. clifor, clifer), 
and chfian, re wk. (clifode, -od). (1) The 
former was a Com. ‘Seut. strong vb., in OS. 47- 
kiféan to adhere (MDu. céféax to cling, climb, 
Du. deklijven to adhere, stick), OHG.* chifban 
(MHG. rare, £/fban) to adhere, stick, ON. &/ffa 
to clamber, climb by clinging :—OTeut. *2//0-ax, 
perhaps ultimately f. simpler root 4/:- to stick: 
ef. Crimp, Cuay, Cram. Of this str. vb. OE. 
shows only a few examples of the present, its 
place being generally taken by (2) the derivative 
clifian, corresp. to OS. cédton (MDu, clever, Du. 
kievent), OHG. chlebéu (MHG. and G. Alehen) :— 
OTeut. “Aiddjan, f. weak stem &46- of the 
strong vb. This had in OF. the variants cliofian, 
cleofian (with o or w fracture of 7; cf. Lfan, 
leofian, to live, Sc. /eeve), whence in ME. clive, 
and ¢léve, cleeve ; the latter finally prevailed, and 
is now written cleave. Instead of the normal 
pa. t. and pple. clived, cleved, we find also from 
14th o. clave, occas. clef, clof, clove, and in 17th c. 
cleft; in the pple. clave, clove, and cleft. At pre- 
sent cleave, cleaved, is the ordinary inflexion, but 
the influence of the Bible of 1611, in which c/aze is 
frequent (beside, and in the same sense as, cleaved), 
has made that an admissible form: clove, cleft are 
now left to CLEAVE v.1 

The final predominance of cZeve rather than céive as the 
ME. form made the present stem identical in form with 
that of Cceave v.! to split. Hence their inflexional forms 
were naturally also confused, and to some extent blended 
or used indiscriminately. The pa. t. clave attached itself 
in the r4th c. to both; in this verb it corresponds to the 
original strong pa. t. *c/éf/, but does not appear to be con- 
tinuous with it; it was pros. a new form due to analogy : see 
note to CLrEAvE], ‘The occasional pa. t. clef belongs pro- 
perly to CreAve?; as perhaps also clo/, clove, (The occas. 
pa. pples. clave, clove, are from the pa. t.) The weak in- 

lexion cleaved is of course proper to verb; and -prob. 
was transferred hence to Creave!. The shortened cleft 
found in both, ay to be due to the analogy of /rave, 
left, bereave, -reft. To the same analogy is probably due 
the mod. spelling cdeaze in both verbs : this is not etymolo- 
gical, for both words had close ¢ in ME., and would properly 
now be eleeve or clieve.) 4 ss 

A. Forms.  - 

"L. Present stent. o. 1 clifan, clifian, 3-6 cliue(n, 
elyue(n, (4 clyuy), 6 clive (kliv). 

’ @rxooe in Thorpe Ho, I1. 530 (Bosw.) Din tunge clifad'to 
Sinum gomum. ¢xzg0 Gex. & £2. 372 And erde freten wile 
he mai liuen, And atter [shall] on is tungecliuen, ¢x380 Sir 
Ferunibs t plies ‘al by breyn scholde. clyue al aboute: ys 
fuste. . 256s Hoitysusn Hom. Agoth, 30b; Festened or 
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clyved upon the belly. xg63 T. Gare Antidot, 1. 8 They 
wylL. .cliue-to the handes. : 


B. 1 eclio-, cleofian, 3 cleou-, 4 cleuien, 4-6— 


cleue(n, § cleuy, clefe, cleaue, cleve, 6 cleeve. 
“ az000 Whale 73 (Gr.) Pa be him on _cleofiad. ¢z2z0g Lay. 
1960 Pe nome..a summe stede cleouied faste, cz4so Vee. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 562 Adhereo, to cleuy to., 7483 Cath, Augl. 
67 Cleve to, hevere. 1552 ABP. Hamitton Catech (1884) 36 
Cleeve to him. 1568 Grarton Chron. Edw. IV, Il 699 
To cleve'to King Henry. a x600 Chester Pl, (1843-7) 214 
To them.. Which cleeve to me allwaie, 
y. 6~ cleave (cleaue). 

1530 Pauscr. 486/2 My shyrte cleaveth to my backe, x56 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 11. 211 The water stil cleaueth 
vpon them. 1381, 1635, etc. (see B. 2, 4]. 

2. Past tense. a. I clif-, cliof-, cleofede, 3-5 
clivede, 3-6 clevede, 6- cleaved. 

cx000 Ags. Gosp, Luke x. 11 Pat dust pat of eowre ceastre 
on urum fotum clifode [rz40 clyofede, rz6oclefede]. 2300 
Havelok 1300 Al that euere in Denemark liueden On mine 
armes faste clyueden. 1388 Wycur Lzke x.1r The poudir 
that cleued [1382 cleuyde] to vs. 3480 [see B x]. 1568 
-Grarron Chron. Il. 533 He..cleved to the Frenche king. 
1763 [see B 4). 1855 Tennyson Maud ut. v1. iit, I cleaved 
to a cause that IJ felt to be pure and true, 

B. 7 cleft. 
. ©x6rx Cuapman J/éad xvit. 359 The foes cleft one to other. 
@ 1626 Br. ANprewes Sernt, (1641) The core of corruption 
that cleft to our nature and to us. 

y- 4 claf, (claif), 4-7 claue, 7— clave (klz!v). 

@1%300 Cursor M. 20745 His hend claf (Gd??. clef, Fair/, 
cleued] to pat ber fast. /éid. 20954 A gast..Pat ina maiden 
bodi claue (Gott. claif, Trix. clof]. x6xx Brste Ruth i. 14 
Ruth clauevnto her. 1867 Freeman Nori. (1876) Cong. I. ii. 
60 Many of the Danes. .clave to their ancient worship. 1887 
Haut Caine Son of Hagar II. 1. xiit. 43 His tongue clave 
to his mouth. 

5. 4 clef; €. 4 clof, 7-9 clove. 
ax300 Cursor M1, 20745 (Gétt.) His hend clef to pe bere 


fast. 1340 Ibid. 20954 (Trin.) Pat in a maydenes body 
clof, 1692 Wasuincton tr. A/ilton's Def Pop. (1851) 


Pref. ro You say, their tongues clove to the roof of their 
mouths. .I wish they had clove there to this day, 1885 E, 
Arnotp Secr, Death 10 Bethink How those of old, the 
saints, clove to their word. 
3. Pa. pple. a. 1 clifod, cleofod, 3-6 cleued, 
6 clyued, 6-9 cleaved. 
crz00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 73 Als hit cleued were, 1335 
CoverDALE Yob xxxi. 5 Yf I have cleued vnto vanitie. 1837 
J. J. Buunr Plain Serm. Ser. 1. (1861) 256 That the 
Formularies of the Church. .should be cleaved unto, 
B. 7 cleft. 
1641 Brome Yoviall Crew ut. Wks. 1873 111. 4rx Unlesse 
.-you have at least cleft or slept together. 
y- 7 clave, clove, 
1642 Rocrrs Naaman 16 Had they clave to their duty. 
1692 [sce z 6, clove}. 
B. Signification, 2 
1. To stick fast or adhere, as by a glutinous sur- 
face, fo (07, wtpon, it). (The perfect tenses were 
formerly formed with de.) 
¢ 897 K. /Eterep Gregory's Past, xlvii. 361 His flesces lima 
clifad cle onodrum, ¢xooo xeric Lev, 1. 8 Ealle ba bing be 
to burelifreclifiab, ¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hot. 73 Cleued bi mi 
tunge to mine cheken gif ich forgete pe jerusalem. @ 1300 
Frag. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 229 Ren-forst. .cleveth in hegges 
al aboute. ¢ 1430 Cookery Bk. 21 3if it cleuey, let it boyle. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Lug. cci. 182 A drope of drye blode.. 
cleued on his hond. 1§3§ Coverpare 3b xxix. 10 Their 
tonges cleued [x6xx cleaued) to the rofe of their mouthes. 
1g6x. Hottyausx How. Afoth. 30b, A pece of papir, the 
bignes of a groate, festened or clyued vpon the belly. xgoz 
Greene in Shaks. C. Praise 2 Unto none of you .. sought 
those burres to cleaue. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 293 Water in 
small quantity cleaveth to any thing that is solid. x867 Lavy 
Hernert Cradle L. vi. 155 Huge masses of masonry, which 
seem to cleave to the bare rock, . : 
2. fig. (Formerly said of attributes or adjuncts). 
¢888 K. ‘Ecrrep Boeth, xvi. § 3 Nu hi {wealth & power] 
willap clifian [v.7. cliofian} on pxem wyrstan monnum. 
o-2325 Z. 2. Allit. P. A, 1195 Bot ay wolde man of happe 
more hente Pen. mo3ten by ryt vpon hem clyuen. 1377 
Laneu, P. Pl, B. xvi. 329° For ynde cleueth [v. », clyue 
on hymn guere to contrarie pe soule. 2488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld, xxv.73 The rote of his olde sinne cleuyth 
alway upon hym, x58: R, Goape in Confer. 11, (1584) Litij, 
It is no righteousnes cleaulng in vs but in Christ.  rgg; 
Hoonrer 'Zecé, Pol. v. ixix, § 2 Lhe very opportunities whic 
we ascribe to time cleave to. the things themselves where: 
with time is joined. xgxz Appison Sect. No, 687 2 The 
Pains and Anguish which naturally cleave to our Existence 
in this World. 2790 Parey Hora Pant. (1849) 396 A pecu- 
liar word’ or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the memory. 
18s9 Tennyson Laucelot § £2. 37 A horror lived about the 
tarn, and clave Like its own mists to all the mountain side. 
8, In wider sense: To'cling or hold fast zo; to 
‘attach oneself (by grasping, ete.) 20 (072, r¢po2t, 222). 
exgzco [see A..24,]. 1382 Wverir Song of Sol. viii. 5 
_ What is she this .. faste cleuende vpon [v. 7. to] hir leef? 
{Vulg. txntxa super dilectum sutnt) ‘148: Caxton Atyrr. 
i. vi. 76 Yf the culeuure clyue & be on tholyfaunt.  x1g77 
B. Goo Heresbach's Husb, wv, (1586) x85 The little Worme 
+.» cleaving so to the Coame, as hee seemeth to be tied. 
- 4 To adhere or cling Zo (a person, party, prin- 
ciple, practice, etc.) ; to remain attached, devoted, 
or faithful to, (= ADHERE v. 2,3.) ~“ ae 
¢3330:R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 211, I trow on him gan 
cleue many riche present. 1397 Lane... . PL. B. x1. 219, 
I conscille alle crystene cleue {v. » clyue] nou3te per-on to 
sore. ‘1382 Wyciir Zphes. v. 31 He schal clyue to his wyf. 
1480, Caxton Chron. Eng. coxxvi. 233 In this tyme Eng- 
-lysshmen moche haunted and cleued to the wodenes and 
size ofthe straungers. 1934 Tinpare Rov, xii. 9 Cleave 
fother x6th c, vv, cleauc] vato that which is’ good. . 1356 


- Dodoens w. \xxiv. 538 Cliuer or Gooseg 1 
ewan Sp. Dict., Amor de hortelana, cleeuers, Aparine. 
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Asp. Parker Psalter cix. 26 O helpe me Lorde.. to thee 
alone I clive. 1635 Swan Sec. M1. iii. § 2. (2649) 48 To 
leave the literall sense..and to cleave unto Allegories. 
1763 Westey IVks, Ge) III. 140 My natural will ever 
cleaved to evil. 12977 Burke Addr. King Wks. 1842 II. 
403 We exhort you..to cleave for ever to those principles. 
or Freeman Nor, Cong. V. xxiii. 17x The mercenary 
soldiers. .clave to King Henry. . 
. +5. To remain steadfast, stand fast, abide, con- 
tinue. Obs. : : 
cxz0g Lay, 9389 For nis nauere nan oder gomen pat 
cleouied alswa ueste. cxzgo Ger. §& Lx. 2384 Al egipte in 
his wil cliued, 1340 [see Creavinc ZA a2] 1594 HooKER 
Eccl, Pol, w. xi. (V.) The apostles did conform the Chris- 
tians..and made them cleave the better. 

Cleave, obs. form of CLEP. 

Cleaved (klzvd), 447. a. Split, cloven ; having 
cleavage. : 

3849 Murcuison Siéuric iii. 44 The pressure to which the 
o efeaved rocks .. have bees, subjected. 2882 Geikie 
Text-bk. Geol. w. vi. 522 Fragments of cleaved rocks in an 
uncleaved conglomerate. 

Cleavelandite (klz-:vlindsit). Aziz. [Named 
in 1823 after Cleaveland the mineralogist: see 
-1fE.] A variety of albite from Chesterfield, 
Mass, 

ge gies Philos. Ser. 1. V. 381, I have. . preferred adopt- 
ing the term Cleavelandite to denote the species. 1851 
Ricuarvson Geol, (1855) 121 Clevelandite. 1868 Dana 
Mix, (1880) 350. 

+Clearveless, a. Ods. vare—1. [f. CLEAVE v. 
+-LESS.] That cannot be cleft ; indivisible. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 14 Calling Gods everlast- 
ingness, a cleaveless or indivisible oz. 

Hence + Clea'velessness, indivisibility. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk § Sedu. 31 When eternity is said 
to be an everlasting now, and immensity as an every where 
cleavelesness, 

Cleaver} (kli-va1), Also 5 clevere, 6 clyuer, 
7 clever, cleever. [f. CLEAVE v.1+ -ER.] 

1. One who cleaves or splits (wood, etc.). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 67 Clevere, yisser. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin 
on Deut. clxvi. 1026 Euen from the Clyuer of thy wood, to 
the drawer of thy water. @16r7 Hieron Wés. (1619-20) 
II, 476 Get away .. if thou_be a cleauer, to thy wedge and 
an axe, 1688 Lond, Gas. No. 2332/2 Cleavers and Carriers 
of Wood. 1879 Butcher & Lane Odyss, 1v. 5 Achilles, 
cleaver of the ranks of men ['AxcAAijos put jropos). 

2, An instrument for cleaving ; sfec. a butcher’s 
chopper for cutting up carcasses. 

(Rocers Agric. § Pr. refers to ‘cleavers’ under 1449, 
3559) 35545 1566 ; language of record not ros | 2580 

OLLYBAND 77eas, vr, Tong, Couperet,a butcher's knife, a 
cleauer. 1633 Massincer New Way v. i, Cook. If that I 
had my cleaver here, I would divide your knaves head. 
31868 Stantey JVestuz. Abd. ii. 99 The Royal Cook stood at 
the door of the Abbey with his cleaver. 

b. Marrow-bones and cleavers: freq. referred 
to as instruments of ‘rough music’. . 

29732 Arsutunot (J.), With huzzas and hunting horns, 
and ringing the changes on butchers cleavers. 1726-8 Lapy 
M. W. Montacus Le##. Lxxxvii. 145 As ifa foreigner should 
take his ideas of English music from..the marrow-bones 
and cleavers. 1765 B. Tuornron (tz¢/e), Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, adapted to the ancient British Musick; viz. the Salt- 
box, Jew's-Harp, the Marrow-bones and Cleavers, the Hum- 
strum a Hurdy-gurdy, etc. x801 Strutt Sports § Past, 
Iv. l. 2 

Clearver 2. vare. [f. CLEAVE v.2+-ER.] One 
who, or that which, cleaves or adheres ; (in quot.) 
an adherent attribute. 

.1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk §& Sely, FW Body, and the cleavers 
to it, are further off from the God-like nature, than the 


sout is. 
Cleaver, -ly, obs. forms of CLEVER, -LX, 
Cleavers (kli-vaiz), clivers (kli'vozz). 
Forms: 5 cliure, clyure, 6-7 clyuer, cleuer 
(clouer grasse), 7 cleauer, clauer, (? clives), 
6-9 cliver; 6 cleeuers, 6-7 clyuers, 6-9 clivers, 
7-9 cleavers, [In OF. céive (=OHG. chitha, LG. 
hlive, klteve, {. root of cézftar to adhere, stick) was 
applied to the burdock, and swale clife to Galium 
Aparine, The ME. repr. of this would be clive. 
Instead of it, either by confusion with c/fver, clivre 
‘claw, talon’, or as agent sb. from the verb clive, 
CLEAVE, we find from 15th c. clivre, cliver, and 
ata later date, cleavers, as if‘ things which cleave’, 
(Upper Ger, has Aleder, Alebere (Grimm 1050), Ger. kécbe- 
kraut, Ui. Fris. kif, in same sense. Cf. also Du. &égyve, 
&leve, * appa’, bur-dock, and ‘ héijfivy’, Kilian.] 
The climbing plant Galium Aparine or Goose- 
grass, which adheres by its minute hooked bristles 
to hedges or shrubs, the clothes of passers-by, etc. 
c¢xzo0o Sax. Lecchd, II. 22 Menge por wid pa _smalan 
clifan. axzoo Ags, Voc. in Wr..Wiicker 297 (Vomtina 
herbarun), Apasina, clife. ‘¢1450 Alphita (Anccd. Oxon.) 
157 Rubca minor. .cliure [v.27 clyure] ucl tongebledes. 1551 
‘Turner Z/erbal 1. D iija, Gooshareth called also Clyuer be. 
cause it cleueth vpon mennes clothes. 352 Hutoet, Cliuers 
or goslynge wede, rutcha minor, 
50 (Brit. = Holl.) [It] wil cleave to men or women’s clothes, 
and therfore some do cal it clever’ grasse. 1878 Lyte 


x6xx Corar., ‘Kidble, Cleaner, Clauer, Goose-share, Louc- 
man, Goose-grasse. 1677 Graw Anat. Plants Wty. iii. § 12 
Goos-grass or Cliver. 1688 R. Hoime. Armoury 11. 98/2 
Goose-grass, or Cleavers, hath six rough hairy leaves .. in 


whorles, 1779 Mas. Detany Corr, Ser. u II. 424 The juice 


xg62 Butueyn Bk, Sivples - 


ssa, xgor Pere . 


.CLECK._ 


of clivers or goose grass. 1880 Jerreries Hodge & Af. I. 
220 The dogs were all over cleavers sticking to their coats. 
: | Clearvesome, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. CLEAVE v1 
+-80ME.] Easy to cleave or split ; fissile. 

1674.N. Farrrax Bulk & Selv.o0 An inward ever-beingness, 
that is neither cleavesome, nor on and on. 1674 Grew 
Axat. Plants ut. wu, vii.§ 8 Of all hard Woods, Oak is the 
-most Cleavesome, or splitteth the most easily. 5 

Hence + Glea'vesomeitess, aptness to be cleft, 
fissility, divisibility, a 
_ 1674 N. Farrrax Bulk § Sez. 78 Cleavesomness we know 
is the great hanger on to body. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants 
ii. 11. vil. §x Qualities of Timber..As Hardness, Softness.. 
Clevesomeness, Toughness. . 

Cleaving (Kii-vin), vii. sd.1 [f Creave v.21] 

1. The action of the vb. CLEAVE; splitting. 

cxo00 /Exrric Voc. in Wr,-Wiilcker 151 Sectio, cliofung. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 82 Clyuynge or depart ynge [1499 
cleuynge], scissura. 1576 Fieminc Panoplie Ep. 356 Let 
us take the axe.. and settle ourselves to cleaving and rive. 
ing. 1865 J.T. F. Turner State Quarries 15 Cleaving is an 
art in which none can excel but those whe practise it early. 

be intr, : , mo 2 

«725 Braptey Fam. Dict. sv. Seasoning of Timber, Sub- 
merging it in Water, to prevent cleaving. . 

2: concr. A cleft, fissure; parting of the limbs 
(cf. CLEFT ’2), ( 

c1qoo Maunpev, vill, 86 The Rocke cleef in two, and in 
that clevyng was our Lord hidd, 1632 Liracow 7vav.1v. 
(1682) x50 They bind a strong rope about his shoulders and- 
cleavings. x724in Ramsay Yea-¢. Alisc, (1763) 322 Syne in 
the cleaving of a craig She found him drewa'd in Yarrow. 

3. attrib, and Comb, 

x703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 199 With the Cleaving-knife 
and the Maw, split it into a square piece. 386z Jfaci, 
Mag. III. 185/2 The cleaving property of the diamond. : 

Cleaving (klivin), wb/. sb.2 [f. CLEAVE v2] 
The action of adhering or sticking /o. ce 

cx430 Cookery Bhs, (E.E.T.S.) 42 But ware of cleuyng to 
the panne. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 8 Clyuynge to, or fas. - 
tenynge to a bynge [1499 cleuynge), adkesio. 1685 Ref. 
Comurnu, Bees 60 To Keep asunder the wax from cleaving. 

b. fig. (see the verb). 

1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Entretenement, an 
entertaining, a cleauing onc to an other, 1631 GoucE Goa's 
Arrows i. § 54. 94 A precise cleaving..to Gods word. 1853 
Rosertson Sernz, Ser, lit. xvii. (1876) 215 The instinctive 
cleaving of every thing that lives to its own existence. 

Cleaving (kli-vin), 27. a.1 [f. CLEAVE ¥.1 + 
-Inc 2.] That cleaves or splits. 

x62x G, Sanpys Ovid's Afet. vt. (1626) 109 The cleauing 
rock, from whence a fountayn brake. 1725 Pore Odyss, v. 
x89 He cut the cleaving sky. 1819 Suetrey Let. Peacock - 
25 Feb., Sky-cleaving mountains. an Fe 

Cleaving, pf/.a? [f, Cunave v.2 + -mnc 2.] 

tL. As adj. Adhesive; clinging; clammy. Ods. 

e1350 Hamrote in Archvol, XIX. 322 His fete schul wexe 
colde, his womb clevyng. 1526 Piler, Perf. CW. de W. 
1531) 118 The nature of a passyon of ire or fylthy pleasure 
of the body is so viscose & cleuynge. 1646 Sin T. Browny 
Pseud, Ep. 1. v. 85 Fat and pitch being cleaving bodies. 

2. That cleaves, adheres, or clings. 

1641 Minton C4, Discig. 1. (1851) 55 A cleaving curse be 
his inheritance to all generations. 1691-8 Norris Praci. 
Dése. (2712) III. 164 So to..fasten myself upon him by the 
most Cleavings Love. 1846 Trencu A/irac. x. (1862) 214 
The cleaving taint which is theirs by birth, 

+b. fig. Abiding, lasting, persistent. 

5340 Agen, 54 Pise sceles byep zuo cleuiinde pet be wyseste 
and be holyiste man byep oberhuyl becazt. /did.. 107 Pe 
memorie is zuo cleuiynde ine him. a 

Clea'vingly, adv. In a cleaving manner. 

1340 Ayend, 103 Per ne is non..pet 2uo propreliche, zuo 
ssortliche, zuo Geniyadelyebe: zuo sotilliche pe names 
nemnep, ¢1440 Hytron Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1 
xxiv, For thenne thynkith it of non erthly thynge cleuyngly. 
2578 Banister //ist. Afan 1. 13 The fore part of this iawe is 
rough, whereby the Muscles. .might more cleuyngly grow. 

Cleaze, obs. pl. of Cue, claw, hoof. . : 

+ Cleche, sé. Obs. rare. [If not merely an 
error for cloche (see CLhurcH sé.), this may be a 
southern form corresponding to CLEEK sb.: but see 
also Creacn.] A clutch. : 

¢ 1228 Ance. R. 174 Leste he drawe ou utward..&. .worpen 
upon ou his crokes [C. hise cleches, 7. clokes}. . 

Cleche, obs. f. Crraon z. and sd. 

i Cleché, -ée (kletfi, || Klefe), @. Her. Obs, 
Also cletchee, clechy. [F., f. L. type *el@oieatus, 
pecorine to Littré, in sense ‘ key-holed’, f. chéuis 
key.] Of an ordinary: (according to most authors) 
Voided or pierced through with a figure of, the 
same kind, so as to show the tincture of the field. 
(But see quots.) : pak) . : 

1688 R. Houme Armory 1. v.42 A Cross Sable surmounted 
of another Argenti Of Morgan I. 2: fo. 55 it is termed a Cross 
clechee. .{it} differeth from the cross voided only in this that 
it hath ends, and the voided none. | 1708-15 Kersey Cleche 
(in Heraldry), when any Ordinary is pierced thro’ with the 
same Figure. 1730-6 in’ Barty (fofio). 175 CHAMBERS 
Cyl, Cleché, or a Rehy. . But. .some other writers, will have 
this pierceing to be only a circumstance of.the cross c/eche, 
and call it-by the name z<idé, voided. The thing that de- 
nominates it cZeché, is its spreading from the centre towards 
the extremities, which are very wide, and end in an angle in 


the middle. 1848 Gloss. Brit. Heraldry s.v., The arms of 


. Sir Thomas Banaster .. were argent, 2 cross clechée, sable, 


though some say he bore a cross pointed. ve 

- Cleck (klek), v7. Chiefly Sc, Also 5-6 clek. 
fa. ON. Avchja, in Sw. Richa, Da. hlekke to hatch. 
Cf, Crurox,] 


CLECKING. 
, 2. trans. Of birds: To hatch. Also absol..  . 


, 7500-20 Dunpar Schir, 3if Remembir 24 Kynd_natyve 
nest dois clek bot owlis. 1535 Stewart Crom, Scot. I1I..388 
Birdis clekkit as tha war wont till do. 1g96 Daceymece tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 40 To cleck burdis of thir egis. 

2. ¢transf. OF human beings. (Contemptuonsly.) 

rgox Pol. Poents (1859) I. 95 3e ben clekkid out to pur- 
suwe holi chirche. 1§13 Douctas 2 x¢7s 1v.-vii. 9 Thee] 
clekkit that horrible mont, Caticasus hait. 1828 Scorr #77. 
Midd, xviii, Since the day ye was cleckit. : 

3..fig. To hatch (devices, plots, etc.). _ 
3578 Gude § Godlie Ball. (2868) 91 The Amelekis, that 
lesingis weill can clek. 2923 Ramsay Gert. Sheph, 1. i, To 
cleck, and spread the grdssest lies aff-hand. 

Cleck-goose, obs, form of CLAIK-GOOSE, _ 
iGlecking; vd/, sb. Also 9 clackin, [f. CrzoK 2.] 

1, The action of the verb Crzox; hatching; 
(tvansf. in quot). * . 

181g Scotr Guy IM. i, ¢ Clecking time's aye canty time.’ 

2. A hatching, a brood (of chickens, etc). 

1987 Bunns Selkirk to Creech viii, Like some bewildered 
chicken Scar’d frae its minnie and the cleckin By hoodie- 
craw, 2823 Garr Zutail I. xxxii, 283 The bairns of the 
‘last clecking are to Le provided for by their mother’s uncle. 


Cled, cledde, obs, pa. t. and pple. of Crzap 
.%3 see also CLAD; , 


Cledge (Keds). [Of doubtful origin: probably 
connected with CraG, as an umlaut derivative of 


same root. 
If cledge went back to OE., its form would be c/ecg :— 
, original *elagja-, or clagjo-; ch edge, hedge. ‘The latter 
correspond to Ger, eck(e, hecke, and it is possible that the 
analogue of cledge is Aleck, Alecke in sense ‘heap of dirt, 
sticky miss’: see &/eck 2a, in Grimm, Connexion with 
Cray, OE. clas, is excluded by'the fact that there the = 
represents not palatalized g, but original 7(y), &/aijo-.] 

A. local name for clay or clayey soil, in Kent, etc. ; 
also technically applied to the upper of the two 
beds of’ Fuller’s Earth, in Bedfordshire, and else- 
where in England. 

1923 Hortoway iri Phil, Traus. XXXII. 419 The 
Fullers-Larth ; shee Pose Layer of which, being about a 
Foot deep, they call the Cledge [in Bedfordsh.}. 1753 
Cuambens Cyct. Supp. s.v. Fuller's earth, The upper stratum 
of this [at Wavedon, Beds.) is about a foot thick, and they 
call it cledge. 1768 Projects in Ann. Reg. 108/1 Clay, or 
brick-earth, strong cledge, flint-gravel, etc. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss. (E. D.S.), Cledge, clay 3 stiff loam. 

OF the 


Cledgy (kledzi), @. [f prec. +-x.] 
nature of cledge; clayey; stiff, tenacious, sticky. 
zg97 Harrison Lagland 1. xviii. (1882) m1. 139 The sundrie 
kinds of moold, as the cledgie or claie. x1g87 Jézd. n. vi. 
(1877) 1. 160 Although the waters that run by chalke or 
cledgic soiles be good. 1695 Kennetr Par. Aztig. Gloss, 
(E. D.S.) Clodey, cledgy, stiff and dirty. Kent, 1768 Pro- 
jects in Ann, Keg. 110/t The stiff cledgy land was but little 
etter. 1876 Surrey, Provinc. (E. D. S.), Credgy, wet, 
sticky, of ground. Land is said‘ to work so cledgy’. 1887 
Kentish Gloss. (E.D, S.), Cledgy, stiff and sticky. 

+ Glee. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 1-cléa, cléo, 
3 cleu, 4 klee, 4-5 cle, 4-6 (9 dial.) clee, 
4-7 (9 dial.) clea, 5-7 (9 dial.) cley, 7 cleye, 
cleie, 8-9 dial. clay. Fl. 1 cléo0, 4-5 cleon, 
cleen, cleos, 4- clees, 4-5-cles, 4, 7 cleas, 6 
‘eleyse, cleaze, cleaes, 6-7 clese, cleese, 6- 
cleyes, cleys, [Another form of the sb. Craw, 
representing the original OE. form of the nomina- 

‘ tive, c/ée (cléo); while claw represents the oblique 
cases (¢/awve, etc.), and the Jater nominative ¢/azvz 
reconstructed on these. See Caw. 

Ciéa occurs in Vesp. Ps., and, with dat. pl. eléane, also in 
QWS.,) Alexanders Epistle to Aristotle 375,378 ; 2 dat. pl. 
clint in Phenix 277 may possibly be for cléant. Cléo oc- 
curs only in poetry: Thorpe’s Ps. (not WS.) Cléa repre: 
sented prehist. cla, clazw- or clézw-, from original *A/awé- 
or *kidwé (cf. wha, péa: Sievers Ags. Gra. § 112). OF 
cléo the history is not quite clear: it might be a northern 
form corresponding to ¢/éa (from cléw-), as déd to dad (see 
Sievers doc. cit), It is the normal source of ME. clei, cle, 
clee,; ME. clea may represent OE. cléa; the later spelling 
eley, clay is unexplained.] : 
*L..=Craw 5d. 1. & : 

, 61250 Meid Maregrete xlvi, Anoper devel. .E heuede eien 
on is cleu.ant eken on isto. 1393 Lanct. P, P2'C. 1.172 

- Acat..wol..To hur clees [z.7. cleos, cleon, clawes] clawen 
ows. 1482. Monk of Eveshanz xxxiii. (Arb.). 76 With her 
hbylle and scharpe cleys. 1823 'Firznern. S27v. xv."(1539) 
33 The Rar ig of the doggis cléyse. 1575 TurBerv. 
falcourie 349 ‘Take the clee of a bittor. 1g8x J, Stup- 
Ley Seneca's Hercules Gt. 206b, Cralling crab..With 
crooking cleaze, «1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Eipheine 
ix, Vulture death and those relentless cleies. 1656 H. Morr 
Antid, Ath. i. xi. (1722) 74 Some single cley in their [birds’] 
Foot.- 1664 Power Ex. Philos: 1: 5 The Common Ely .. 
-four legs are cloven and ‘arm'd with little clea’s or tallons. 
z69r IF. Broxesny in Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.) 8 In-.. {East 
Baise) for Straw they use Strea, and for Claws, Cleas. 
188: WV. Lincolash. Gloss..(E.D.S.), Clea, claw. 

: b. Occasionally put for, or including, the foot or 
limb so armed. : 

1393 Gower Cony: II. 39 A cat.wold ete fishes Withoute 
wetng of his clees.. ax833 Lo, Berners Huon cxx. 430 
The Gryffon ..toke Huon‘in his clees, 1394 BLuNnDEVIL 
Exerc, w. xix, (ed. 7) 471 The fore’part of Scorpio, whose 
fore clenes do lic upon the two bailances. i a 

2, A hoof; one of the parts of a cloven foot; 
=CLAW: sb. 2. . . : 

-€825 Vesp. Psalter \xviii, 32 [xix. 31] Calf niowe hornas 
fordledende and clea, ¢ 1000 Ags, Ps.(Thorpe) ibid., Sua pot 
bonne wdele cealf; beah be him upp-aga horn on’ heafde, 
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odde hearde cleo. ax300 FE. £. Psalter ibid., Kalf..Forthe | 


ledand hornes and klees. 1382 Wvctir 7id., Hornes bring. 
ende forth, and cles [1388 clees]. — Gez.;xlix. 17 The cleen 
of an hors,” — ¥adg. v.22 Cleas of hors. ¢1420 Lider Coco- 
runt (1862) 36 Tho cle of pygge. 1523 Frizuers. usb. § 47 
Take that shepe, and loke betwene his clese. 25372 Mascari 
Govt. Cattle, Oren (1627) 28 Melt that on the fore hoofe or 
clee. 3579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 15 Pigs cleyes. 
1797 Downine Disord. Horn. Cattle 90 And the clays will 
stride out one from the other wider than usual. Jdéd. 118 
The clees or horny part of the foot. x879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Claws, clees, cleys, the respective parts 
of a cloven-foot. 188: Leicestersi. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Clay. 
1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clay, elec. 

Cleede, var. of CLEAD v., to clothe. 

Cleef(e, obs. f. CLEVE, CLEAVE, pa. t.CLEAVEv.1 

Cleek (klzk), sd. Chiefly Se. Forms: 5-6 
eleke, 5-7 cleik, 8-cleek. [Related to CLEEK v.; 
cf. southern ME. cleche. Cf. also CiIck.] 

1. A large hook or crook for catching hold 
of and pulling something ; or for hanging articles 
on, from a rafter, or the like. Cleeks are used by 
fishermen, and also in playing golf. 

1426 Acts ¥as. I (1597) § 7 Cleikes of irin, to draw downe 
Timber and Ruiffis that ar fired, 1541 Se. Ld. Treas. Acc. 
in Pitcairn Cri. Triads 1. *310 Nalis, (or] clekis to hing pe 
clathis. 2682 Cravernouse in Napier A/ez, (1859) L. 1. 137 
The smith at Minnigaff, that made all the clikys. 7 
Anc. Poems Peasantry (1846) 113 He has made a cleek but 
and a creel. 1765 A. Dickson Jreat. Agric. (ed. 2) 200 
B, is a hook, or the cleek..which joins the muzzle and 
swingle-tree. 1822 Scorr Nigel xxxvii, ‘He hings his sword 
on the cleek’. 1865 Reader 12 Aug. 172/1 Having lost a 
hand.. Ronald has had it replaced by an iron hook, which 
he calls a ‘cleek’. 1883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 He.. is 
ready with. .the cleek {at golf]. 

2. An act of cleeking, a clutch. 

@x400-s0 Alexander 2163 May vs no3t limp .. To couer 
be cas at a cleke courseris 2 thousand ? : 

+3. Name of some griping disease; Jamieson 
says ‘cramp in the legs’. Ods. 

@x60s3 Montcomerte Fiyting 30: The cords and the 
cout-euill, the claisps and the cleiks. 

4. Comb., as cleeh-staff, -shank, ete. 

¢x440 Prom. Parv. 80 Cleylk]staffe, casbuca, 

Cleelkx (klzk), v. orth. dial. Forms: 5-6 
cleke, 6 cleake, 6— cleik, 7- cleek. a. ¢. 5- 
elaucht, claught; also Sc, cleikit. [A northern 
form corresp. to southern CrzacH, ME, clechen: 
cf. CLEEK s6.] 

1. “ans. To seize with the clutch or hand; to 
lay hold of, clutch, grasp, or seize, firmly, suddenly, 
or eagerly, Also to cleek hold (of). 

e1440 York Myst. xxx. 240 An I cleke yowe,I schall felle 
yow. cr47o Henry Wallace 11.98 Be the coler claucht him 
withoutyn baid. 1513 Doucras nets xt. xv. 89 Thai 
claucht and lappit in thar armys This Quene. 1530 LynpE- 
sav Test. Pagyngo 1169 The gled the pece claucht in his 
cluke, xz570 Levins Manif, 206 Cleake, corrifere. a 1640 
Jackson Creed x1. xxxiv, Wks. XI. 66 The proposal. .makes 
souls so affected cleek the faster hold. 1790 Burns Zan 
O'Shanter 217 The carlin claught her by the rump, And 
left poor Maggie scarce a are 1814 Scotr Wav. xviii, 
‘Wanting to cleik the cunzie (that is, to hook the siller)’. 
1818 — Art, Mid. xviii, ‘1 made what haste I could to 
cleek the callant ’. 

2. To lay hold of and draw suddenly Zo oneself, 
as with a hook or crook; to snatch. 

¢2380 Wyetir Serm Sel, Wks. I. 300 Pei shal cleke to 
freris alle be goods pat pei maigeten. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 
1164 That thus clekys this corsaunt owte of thir heghe 
clyffez. x§30 Lynpesay Jest. Papyingo 1046 Cleikand to 
thame skarlote and Crammosie. @ x605 Montcomerte Sonn, 
xxii, To Aduersars Lawyers 2 Suppose 3e come to cleik 
auay my King. 

b. To snatch, pluck, or pull, oze#, 2A, off: 
2a%400 Morte Arth, 2223 He clekys owtte Collbrande 
fulle clenlyche burneschte. a 1400-s0.A Zexander 2937(Ashm.) 
With pat he clekis vp be coupe [v.. clyght vp_a cupel. 
¢1400 Ywaine § Gaz, 2478 His sholder als ofgan he kleke. 
1572 Lament, Lady Scott. in Scot. Poems 16th C. Il. 244 
Power to cleik up the benifices. «1745 Facobite Ballad, 
‘Wee Wee German Lairdie’, And up his beggar duds he 
clecks. 2855 EB. Waucu Lancash, Life (1857) 30 Cleeked up 
like lumps 0’ gowd. : 
e. fig. To snatch 2, raise suddenly. 
az3so Peebles to Play vi, He cleekit up ane hie ruf sang. 
3. To catch or lay hold of with a cleek. ° 


5 i Cig Two Y, Ago III. 45 ‘The chance o’ cleiking 
a fis g 


Hence (and from sd.) .Cleeked a., Clee‘king 4//. 
a3 Gleeky Sc.,@., addicted to clecking, grasping, 
captions; sd. a cleeked stick, a crooked staff. 


1566 Drant Horace Sat. visi. D viij b, Jam molésted very 
muche with fowles and cleckynge theves. x805 ForsytTH 


|, Beauties Scotl, It. 369 Another walked behind the-horses 


with a cleeked staff. 1810 Cromex Rem Nithsdale Song 
165 (Jam.)-Ken ye whare cleeckie-Murray’s. gane? | 1820 
Blackw, Mag, Nov. 201 Vem) Frae that dey to this my 
guid aik cleeky has never been .mair heard tell 0”. 

Cleen, obs, pl. of CrzE, claw, hoof. 


. Cleen, Cleepe, Cleer, Cleer-eie, Cleet, obs. 


ff. CLEAN, Crepr, CLEAR, Cuary, CLEAT. 
Cleer(e)te, var. of CLERETE, Obs. 
Cleeve, another form of. CLEvE, slope, ‘etc... 
Cleeve, cleevers, obs. ff. Cleave, CLEAVERS. 
+Cleevy, ¢ Obs. or dial. [f. Cuzve sb.1] 
Abounding in ‘cleves’ or cliffs. ~ Me ee 
x6x2 Drayron Poly-ol, Frontisp., See Albion plas’t In 


CLEFT. z 


Clef! (klef). Forms: 6 cliefe, 6-7 cliffe, 7 Sc. 
cleiffe, 7-8 cleave, 7-9 cliff, 8 cleff, 8- clef. [a. 
F. clef :—L. eléw-ent key. In spelling formerly con- 
fused with the various forms of Ciirr, CLEVE; cf. 
quots. 1658, 1674.] 

Muste. A character placed on a particular line of 
a stave, to indicate the name and pitch of the 
notes standing on that line, and hence of those on 
the other lines and spaces. Sometimes loosely = 
stave, 

There are three clefs in use, the C, tenor, or alto clef, the 
G or treble clef, and the F or bass clef, which denote re- 
aovely the middle C on a piano, the EG 

above, and the F below. They are 2 
written respectively as here shown. 

1879 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 28 How many keyes, how 
many cliffes, how many moodes. 1395 SHAKS. Tam, Shr. 
ui. 77. 1597 Morey /utrod. Mus. 3 A Cliefe is a char- 
ecter set on a rule at the beginning of a verse shewing the 
height and lownes of cuery note standing on the same 
verse. Jbid, 104 Of how manie parts the Canon is, so manie 
Cliefes do they set at the beginning of the verse. 1658 
Coxaine Elegy Pilkington 22 Poems (1669) 78 The Muses 
two-clifd Hill he did surpass Whose Musick had three 
Cliffs to do it grace. 1674 Pravrorp Sill Mus. 1. i. 2 
Called seven Cliffs or more properly Cleaves. a 1789 
Burney ist, Mus. U1, 477 The circle, with a note of m- 
terrogation, placed at the beginning of each line where the 
Clef should be, seems to ask the Singer in what Key or 
Clef he means to begin. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. 
230 His ears were insensible to all sounds below F, marked 
by the base cliff. 1880 Huttan in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 
370/2 When notes are written ‘in the tenor clef’ (more 
Properly ‘on the tenor stave’). 

+b. 8 clef: the name formerly given to the two 
characters now called _jlat(b) and natural (4), both 
of which originated from modifications of the 
letter b, used to denote B flat and B natural respec- 


tively. Cf. BIT. 1. 

31897 Morey Jztrod. AZus. 3 The) cliefe which is common 
to every part, is made thus D or thus {] the one signifying 
the halfe note and flatt singing: the other signifying the 
whole note or sharpe singing. 1706 Puituirs s.v., The 
fourth is nam’d the B-cliff, or B-fa-be-mi Cliff, and apply’d 
to all Parts indifferently ; its Property being only to shew, 
ouen Notes are to be sung, or play’d Flat, and when 

arp, 

ie, x623 Pempre Yustificaiion 219 Needlesse specula- 
ace telling vs, that now the Apostle hath altered ae cliffe. 
@ 1687 Sir d: Barrour Ann. Scotl, (1824-5) Il. 140 They 
tempered ther stringes to such a cleiffe of ambition and 
superstitious foolriy. 1868 Wiitman Ox Beach at Night 
Alone, I think a thought of the clef of the universes. 

Clef2. Olds. varve. [app. Anglo-Fr. *c/efad. L. 
claves pin: cf. quots. (Grafton not knowing the 
word, tried to make sense with c/eft.) Cf. CLavE? 
3-] The pin or needle of a weighing-beam. 

1494 Fanyan vit. 342 Was ordeynyd, yt the beame shulde 
stande vpryght, the cleffe thereof enclynynge to neyther 
partye, as it doth in weyinge of are and syluer, 1568 
Graeton Chron, Hen. I1/, 11,131 Ordeyned that the Beame 
should stande vpright in the cleft thereof enclinyng to 
neyther partie. 

Cé£. 1256 Lib. de Antig. Leg. (Camd.) 25, in fine 4o Hen. 111, 
DeCorrectione Statere Domini Regis .. Excepto auro et 
argento quod semper ponderatur per medium clavum, neque 
trahens ad pondam neque ad aurum sive adargentum. 1269 
ibid. (53 Hen. III) De Stateris ct Pond, Mercatorunt ex- 
tran. Ponderato per medium clavum (#2357. clavium ; 
but MS. has claud) sicut aurum et argentum. 1353 Act 27 
Edw, If, c. 10 Statute of the Staple) Issint que Ja lange 
du balance soit owele, saunz encliner a lune partie ou a 
lautre. Puxron trans?. So that the tongue of the ballance 
be euen without bowing to one side or to the other, 

Clef, obs. pa. t. of CLEAVE. ‘ 

Clefe, obs. f. Cuirr, CLEVE]; obs. pa. t. CLEAVE 
v1; obs. f, CLEAVE 7.2 . 

Cleft, clift, s6. Forms: 4-9 clift, (5-7 clifte, 
5 clyft(e, 6 klyfft), 6~ cleft. Also 8 4-5 olif, 
4-6 clyff(e, 6-8 cliff(e. [Found in 13-14th ec. in 
form cly/t, cléft, app. going back to an unrecorded 
OE. *cly/t :—OT ent. kityfti-2, £. kéed- weak grade of 
*kleub-, cléof- to cleave. Cf. ONG. chluft (MHG., 
mod. G., and Du. Aft), ON. kleft, Sw. Rly/t, 
Da. 2yt hole, cave, den, Alét cleft, chink, crevice. 
The subseq. change to cleft (which bas never en- 
tirely displaced ¢/#/) is through assimilation to c/e/t, 
recent pa. pple. of Cuzavz. In 16-18th c. this 
word appears to have been almost completely con- 
founded with Crier, the two forms c/¢/, clit, being 
used promiscuoysly for both words: see the quo- 
tations marked 8, and see Cuirr, Cuirr:] 

1. gen. A space made by cleaving, splitting, or 
separation of parts; a split, fissure, crack, crevice. 
_ 21300 Cursor MM. 19842 He loked to be lift, And sagh par 
in a mikel clift. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. tu. ix. 83 Se hem 
ry3t as bou3 it were poru3 a litel clifte. . cx44g0 Proms. 
Parg. 81 Clyff, clyft, or ryite, sissurva, rina, ‘i930 Parser. 
206/r Clyft of a tree, cveux. . 3555 Even Decades W. Ind. 
nit. vir. (Arb.)173 The ryftes and clyftes._x6x5 Croore Body 
of Man 644 The Cleft or Fissure in the Larynx. 1704 Ap- 
pison Jéaly'(1766)'47 There are narrow clifts in the monu- 
ment, 1776 WiTHERING Bot, Arrangent, (1796) 1. 220 Petal, 
bell-shaped.. Border with 6clefts. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cooke: 

ii. 12 If. .the clift in her lip spread much, she [a hare]is old. 
1798 Coreripce Arc. Mar. 1. xiv, Through the drifts the 
snowy clifts Did“send a dismal sheen. 1847-9 Topp Cyci. 


Anat. IV. 739/1. This hollow [in a horse’s foot] is termed 
the cleft of the frog. 2880 Haucnton Phys. Geog, iv. 168 


CLEFT. 


The Red Sea and Valley of Jordan..form a narrow cleft of 
great depth, . gan 7 
‘+b, A parting (of the hair). Obs. rare. 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf, 18837 (Cott.) In hefd he had a clift be- 
-forn, Als nazarens has pat par er born. 

B. form cliff. . aie ; 

£3328 [see 2 a}. _ 1440 [see x]. “935 CoverDALE Fudg. vi. 
2 The children of Israel made them“elyfies in ye moun- 
taynes, and caucsandholdes. xzsss EDEN Decades IW. Ind. 
(Arb.) 37, Searchyng the clyffes of theyr se 1575 Tur- 
perv. Venerie 53 The litile clyfies or streakes therem, aoe 
Bie (Douay) 2 Zsdras xvi. 29 In thicke woodes, an 
cliffes. of rockes, 1670 W.. Simeson Hydrol. Zss..63 The 
stony quarry, full of clefis. 1670 J. Petrus Kod, Regal. iii. 
3 The cliffs or chincks of Rocks. “1694 [see 2c]. 

2. spec: & The parting of the thighs, the ‘cleav- 
ing’ or ‘fork’, Now dial. : : 

1325 Glass, IV, de Biblesw, in Wright Voe. 148 La fur- 
chure, the clif (ALS, Arund. & Camb. cleft]. ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Sompn. T. 437 Doun his hond he launcheth to the clifte. 
1664 Cotton Scarron. 60 From her Armpits or her Cliffe. 
x8z6 J. Witson oct, Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 289 Legs and 
thees a’ o' ae thickness frae cute to cleft. 

b. A split made by partially cleaving a tree or 
the like ; es. a slit or Dy to receive a graft. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xv, xxxi. (1495) 622 The 
reid ,, is somwhat clouen for to yeue ynke the better, and 
the ryght syde of the clyfte is somwhat lenger than the 
lyfte syde. 148: Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 15 Bruyn .. 
put his heed ouer his eeris in to the clyft of the tree. 1877 
B. Goocr Heresbach's Husb, 11. (1586) 74, You must take 
heed .. that the cleft be not to siacke nor to strait. 160x 
Howianp Pliny xvu, xiv. (R.), That the clift of the stocke 
pepe not too much (as being over wide for the graffe), 1693 

VELYN De la Quint. Compt. Gard. II. 110 You may make 
an end of stretching, or closing the Cleft .. when the Graff, 
or Graffs are plac’d as they should be. 1722-1851 {see 5]. 

ec, A crack of the skin, a chap; a disease of the 
feet of horses. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 2100, It helpeth all the 
clefts and chops happening on the handes and feete in the 
winter tyme. 1899 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 266/1 
For cleftes of the Lippes, Handes, Woemens Pappes, and 
Heeles, 1694 Loud, Gas. No. 3003/4 Lost..a brown bay 
Mare .. with a cliff behind, 172 Brapeey Fam, Dict, 
Clift's, call’d otherwise Cracks in the Heels, a Disease inci- 
dent to Horses. 21985 Farrier’s Dict. (J.), Clefts appear 
on the bought of the pasterns. | 

d. Surg. The aperture in Cleft palate (see next). 
1B47 Soutn tr. Cheltus’ S: re I, 606 If in very large cleft 
the closure be difficult. 1885 T, Houmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) 
IL. soz x will be frequently found that these partial clefts 
are very broad, 

+8. One of the pieces formed by cleaving; es/. 
split wood for fael. Ods. or dial. 

ax400-50 Alexander 799 Pat all to-wrasted pai wod, & 
warpyd in-sonder, All claters in clyftez, clene to pair fistez. 
1527 MS, Ace, St. Fohn's Hosp, Canterb., Carringe of a 
lode of clyftis and pylys. 1362 Ludlow Church. Act. (1869) 
110 A klyfft to make steyes for the belle whelles, 1640 
MS. Acc. St. Fohu's Hosp. Canterb., For helpinge to 
lood the cleffts to make pales and railes. 1669 Worttpce 
Syst. Agric. vi. § x0 (1681) 108 Good cleft for the fire. 1887 
Scott, Leader 21 Sept. 6 ‘ Wheeling’ a large stick known in 
‘Tipperary as a ‘ quarter clift’, 

b. A strip of glass as cut by the glazier, 

1688 R. Hote Armoury m, 384/2 The Glasiers Diamond 
.- by which he cuts his Glass .. into Lengths or Clifts, and 
from such long pieces or Clifts into shorter pieces as Squares 
or Quarryes., | F 

4, A division formed by cleaving: sgec. @, one 
of the divisions of the foot in animals; b. one of 
the divisions of an orange or similar fruit (dial.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. xix. (1495) 778 The 
camell is clouefotyd and hath felles in the clyftes. .and those 
clyftes ben flesshly as the clifte of a beers fote. x78 Lyte 
Dodoens wt, xxxix. 371 With Icaves cloven or cut into five, 
sixe, or seven cliftes. x6xr Binte Deut, xiv. 6 Euery beast 
that parteth the hoofe, and cleaueth the clift into. two 
clawes, 1674 N. Cox Gextl, Reereat, 1, (1706) 44 In a 
Greyhound..a round Foot, and good large Clefts, x84z 
Pricuarp Vat, Hist. Jan 32 The hoof of the swine is also 
found divided into 5 clefts.“ 

5, attrib, and Comb., as cleft-hole; cleft-nursed 
adj, ; cleft-graft v. to graft in-a cleft (see 2b); 
so oleft-grafted 24/. a.; cleft-grafting wb/. sd. 

1669 WortincE Syst. Agric. (1681) 25 Cutting off the head 
of the Stock, and smooth it asin Cleft-graffing. 172 Mor- 
wimer usb, (J.), Filberts may be cleft-grafted on the com- 
mon nut, 17359 Miter Gard, Dict.(R.), Cleft-grafting 
«also called stock or slit-grafting, is proper for trees of 
stocks of a lesser size. 1747 Hooson Afiner’s Dict. s.v, 
Noger, Their bigness is about nn inch at least, for either 
Blast-holes, or Clift-holes. x8sr Guenny Handbk. FL. 
Gard, 228 They may be. .cleft-grafted like the rose. 1868 
Brownne Ring § Bk. x, x040 This mere chance-sown, 
cleft-nursed seed, ; ; . 

Cleft (kleft), 4/7. ¢. [One ‘of the forms of the 
pa, pple, of Crzave vl; cf. Crovey.] Split 
asunder; split into thin pieces, As: 

7393 Gower Conf, II. 264 Tho lay there certain wode 
cleft, c1gz0 Mew. Rigon (Surtees) ILI. 206, xiij peysses of 
‘clyft wodd, 20d, 1688 R, Hotme Apmoury tt. 86/2 A Billet 
is a picce of Cleft Wood for to Burn, x71§-z0 Pore Jéiad 
u. 508 From the cleft wood the crackling flames aspire. 
x8zx JOANNA Bare Aled. Leg., Calum vi. 16 Cleft waves, 


b. Split or divided to a cértain depth ; bifureate. 
Cleft palate: a. malformation of the palate, in which 
4 longitudinal gap exists in the middle or on either 
side of the roof ‘of the mouth. 4 ¢left stick: a 
position in which advance ‘and retreat. are alike 
impossible, a dilemma, a fix. ‘+ Clef (or clover’) 


488 
-beasts.: insects."“Rarely in cleft. hoof, foot, where 
‘cloven is the ordi word, . 

1574 Hytt Ord, Bees i, Plinie nameth Bees cleft beasts 
because of the division or parting betweene of the heade and 
shoulders. [/éid. vi, Of all cloven beasts the bees are prin- 
‘cipally to be cherished.} ad CowLey JZisir, ‘Not Fair, 
So men .. Believe it fair .. Till the cleft foot discovers all, 
1697 Draynen Virg. Past. x. 16 Not steepy Pindus.. Nor 

-cleft Parnassus. 1745 Swiet Wés. (1841) II, 355 You may 
“ your candle in a bottle. or a cleft stick. 2782 
Cowrer Corr, Wks, 1837, XV. 106 We are*squeezed to 
death, between the two sides of sort of alternative 
which is commonly called a cleft stick. 2784 Reynotps in 
Leslie & Taylor Lie (286s) LI, viti. 458, I put him in a cleft 
stick. 1829 Gen. P. Tuonrsos Cora ‘Lawsin Exerc, (1842) 
I: 95 The other side are in a cleft stick ; they‘cannet go on 
long as they are, and they cannot stir into any new path 
without demolishing the Com -Laws. 1847 .CanreNTer 
Zool. § 254 The surfaces ,. are so flattened that the ap- 
pearance is that of a single cleft hoof. 1847 Sour -tr. 
Chelius’ Surg. 1. 599 Cases of hare-lip and cleft-palate, 


1878 ‘T. Bavant Pract. Surg. 1. 527 Having. successfully ‘ 


treated a medical student for cleft palate. 1880 Gray Struct. 

Bot. iti. § 4. 33 A leaf..is said to becleft, when the division 

is half way down or more, and the lobes or sinuses narrow 

or acute, ‘188g Arnold's Catal, Surg. Instrum. 199 Clelt- 

palate knife, .cleft-palate chisel. p 
c. fig. Divided, twofold. ; 

1597 Suaks., Lover's Compl. 293 O cleft effect! cold 
modesty, hot wrath. 

+ Cleft, clift, v. Obs. rare. [f. the sb. or pa. 
pple.j] zur. To divide, split, cleave. 

x6x0 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey. viii. 17 That Earth, 
that by moulding in the-hand doth clift and cleaue, 1657 
Tomuixson Reno's Disp. 668 Almonds. .must be macerated 
long in warm water. .that the cortex may cleft. 

Cleft, pa. t. and pa. pple. of CuEAVE?; rarely 
of CLEAVE 2, 

Cléfted, clifted, f2/. 2. [f. Crert, Curr 
5b. + -ED;. but clefted is sometimes app. an ex- 
tended form of the pa. pple c/e/t.] Having clefts, 
divisions, or fissures ; cleft, split. 

1552 Hutoet, Clefted or cleued in two partes, difidus. 
1565 Go.pnc Ovia’s Met. vu. (2593) 159 Dipping in the 
pits of bloud a sort of clifted brands. 1607 Topseut Jour, 
Beasts (x673) 440 To cover close with cloven or clefted 
cloaths or garments. 1697 Coxcreve Afourn, Bride 1, iii 
-The swarming populace spread every wall..through clifted 
stones, stretching and staring. 1776 Wituering Bot. Ar- 
vangem. (1796) 11. 208 Flowers sitting mostly 4-clefted. 
1861 L. Noate /cebergs 248 ‘The whole clifted and pinnacled 
circumference [of an ice-berg}. a 1876 Airp Buy a Broow i, 
Among tlie clefted branches, : 

+Cle-ftuxe. Obs, rare. [f. Crert + -uRE.] 
State of being cleft ; concer. a cleft, fissure. 

1545 Raynoip Byrth Alan, m. iii. x22 Of. .clefture, chap- 
pynge or chynynge ofthe mouthe. x596 Edw. /7/, ut. i. 36 
‘The seney d clettures of the through-shot planks, 

+ Clefty, a. Ods. Having clefts. 

1632 Litucow Tray. vit. (1682) 3x9, I ran-countred .. in a 
clefty Creek close by the Sea side, a Moorish Brigantine. 

Cleg (kleg). Now Sc. and dial. Also 5 clege, 
6 clegge, 7-9 clegg. [a.ON. Z/ege?, mod. Norw. 
Alegg.| _A gadfly, horse-fly, or breeze. 

a 1449 W.. Bower in Fordun's Scotichrox. (1759) I. 
376 The unlatit woman ., pungis as the cleg. 1483 Cath. 

ugl, 66 A Clege. 1570 Levins Afani$. 53 A clegge, fice, 
sol soi 2656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 308 Sir Chris- 
topher Pack did cleave like a clegg, was yery angry he 
could not be heard ad sujinitum. 1658 RowLanp Mou/er's 
Theat, Ins. 936 The English fcall it) a Burrel-fly, Stowt, 
and Breese; and also of sticking and clinging, Cleg and 
Clinger. 18g5 Ronixson IVAitby Gloss., Ciegs, the large 
grey flies which torment horses and cattle in summer. ‘He 
sticks like a cleg.’ 1872 Daily News 24 Aug.» For animals 
of their size, ‘clegs’ are exceedingly light-footed. 

b. Comé., as cleg-stung adj. 

3808 Mayne Siller Gun in S Poents Scotl, (1862) 136 
Like cattle prodit with a prong, Or cleg-stung fillies, . 

Clei, obs. f. Chay. 

Cleid, cleith, Sc. var. of CLEAD a. . 

Cleidomancy, clido- (kloidomensi). [f. 
Gr, wAcs, xded- key'+ pavreta divination: see 
-MANOY.] Divination by means of a key. 

28. 
cised when the’sun or moon is in Virgo, the name should 
be written upon akey, the key should be tied to a Bible, etc. 

Cleido-mastoid (kleidome'stoid), 2. (sd.) 
Anat, [f. Gr. icrels, eAe8- key, clavicle + Mastorp.] 
Pertaining to the clavicle and mastoid process; 
applied to the posterior part of the sterno-cleido- 
mastoid muscle, ae 

3849-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 1V. 7253/1 That part /. becomes 
confounded with the deltoid and with the cleido-mastoid. 
1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. pee 

Cleie, var. of CuEE, hoof, claw. 

, Cleiffe, Cleilk, Sc. ff. Cher, CLEEK. 

Cleime, Cleine, obs. ff. CLam, CLEAN. 

Cleinge, Cleir, obs, ff. CLencE, Curan. . 

Cleistogamic (kloistoge'mik), 2. Bot. [f, Gr. 
wdaorés closed (f. eAclav to closé) +-ydp-os mar- 
tinge +--10; ef: phanerogamic.] ‘ Applied to certain 
small inconspicuous permanently closed flowers, 
wine { ‘for self-fertitization, occurring in various 
plants (e. g. t 

Viola, etc,) on the same individuals as the normal 
larger brightly-colonred flowers, which -in such 
enses are either cross-fertilized or barren, So 


_ company was clemmed: and much cold 


Sseptey Occult Sc. 326 Clidomancy should be exer- | 


Oxalis Acetosella, different -species_of ' 


CLEMATIS. 


Cleistogamically ‘adv., Cleisto-gamous’. c., 
Cleistogamously adv.; Cleistogamy (e°gami), 
the occurrence of cleistogamous flowers, 
* 1897 Darwin Forms of Fi. Introd. 3. They have been 
called by Dr. Kuhn [in 1867] cleistogamic. 1879 Lupsoce 
Sci. Lect. i. 26 Such ‘cleistogamic’ flowers .. are already 
known to exist in about fifty genera. ; 
1874 Lussoc I¥ild Flowers ii. 39 In. the cleistogamous 
flowers of Oxalis acetosella. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr, 
Sachs’ Bot. m. vi. 8:0 The cleistogamous self-fertilised 
flowers, x88x Moore in ¥rni. Bot. X. 84 Undoubted cases 
of cleistogamy, 1885 Courts Trorrer in Academy 6 June 
39 3 ‘The flowers... were fertilised and fruited cleistogamic- 
ally. 3885 H. O. Fortes Nat. Wand. ii, 85 Cleistogam- 
ously fertilised. . 


Cleisto'genons, a. Bot. [f. Gr. ereords (see 
prec.) + L. -gen-s born, bearing + -ous.] - Bearing 
cleistogamous flowers; see prec. So also Clei's- 
togene a. panes AL : 

1876 Darwin Cyoss-fertil, i. 3 Plants called cleistogene, 
which bear on the same stock two kinds of flowers, 

Cleith(e, cleitht: see CuEzap v, ‘ 

Cleithral (klei-pril), a. Greek Arch. [E Gr, 
#AeiOp-ov bar for closing, AI. lattice (f. «ief-ew to 
close) + -at.J] Of a temple: Having a roof, 
covered in: opposed to Hyparmnan., - 

1850 in Weae Diet. Terms. 1867 Asnerrec Archit, 307 
A Greek Doric hexastyle, peripteral, and cleithral temple. 

Clek, obs. f. CLECK v., to hatch. 

Cleke, obs. f. CuEEK.. eg 

Cleket(t, -yt, obs. ff. Cii0xer. 

Clem (klem), clam (klem), v1 dial. Forms: 
6- clem (clemmed), 7— clam. Mod. dial.: 
Lancash., Cheshire, Shropsh.. Huddersfield, 
Derbysh., Leicestersh., clem, clam; Whitby, 
Stafordsh., S. Cheshire, Hereford, Flint, lem; 

esimrld,, Afid Yorksh., Holderuess, Lincolnsh., 
Northamptoi, clam. [cogn. with MHG., modG., 
MDu.,. Du. A/emmen to pinch, cramp, compress, 
Da. klemme, Sw. kidmma to press, squeeze, pinch, 
In the older stages’ evidenced only in. composition : 
OE. declemman to restrain, confine, shut in, OS, 
diklemmgan to pinch, OHG, dichlemmen to clutch, 
compress, squeeze (modG. and Du. dchlensnen to 
pinch, distress) ; OS. also antklempujan to burst 
open. These indicate a Com. Tent. *é/ammyan, f. 
hlamm-, OE. clamm., clpinm sb. ‘fetter, cramp, con- 
striction, confinement’; see Cia sd.1 ME. has 
forclemmed in E, E. Allit. Poems, The simple vb. 
hardly appears before 1600, but is widely spread 
in the forms c/em and clam over the northern half 
of England from Westmorland to Leicester, and 
from Lincoln to Hereford. Its distribution makes | 
it possible that it is here of Norse origin.] 

1. ¢rans. To pinch as hunger or fasting does; to 
waste with hunger, starve, (Also sometimes with 
reference to thirst.) : 

Yexg40 Scott. Feilde in Perey Folio (¢ 16s0) 1. 225 Their 
fF did suffer; water 
was a worthy drinke ; win it who might. 160r B, Joxsox 
Poetaster 1. ti, I cannot eat stones and.turfs.. What, will he 
clem me and my followers? Aske him an he will clem me. 
1626 Massixcer Rom, Actor w. i, (Gifford), My entrails 
Were clemm’d [Nares has clamm'd} with keeping a per- 
petual fast. 1674 Ray W.C. Words (E. D. S,), Clen'd ov 
clam'd, starved, because, by famine, the guts and bowels 
are as it were clammed or stuck together. Sometimes it 
signifies thirsty. ¢1746 Conuier (Lim Bobbin) Gioss., 
Clemit'd, famish'd, starv'd. x8ax Mrs. Wiiketer Ji7est- 
morld, Dial. 13 He may lick the. .or clam the, nay sell the, 
2839-48 Bairey Fests xix, 212 Some burned, some drowned, 
some maimed, some clammed themselves, 2857 Sir F, 
Patorave Nori. ng: II.47g.- 2887 Hat. Caine Son of 
Hagar I. vii. 131 She was like to clem me. Y 

2. inir. To suffer the pangs of hunger (or thirst) ; 
to pine with hunger, starve, 

1599 B. Jonson Zu, Afan out of Aum. iu. vi. 64 Hard is 
the choise when the valiant must eate their armes, or clem, 
178x J. Hutton Zour Caves Gloss, (E. D. S.), Cant, ‘to 
pine to death for want of water. 183z EB. Euutotr Corn L, 
Rhymes, Sqr. Leech ti, Will is clamming—bread-tax thrives, 
2854 Mrs. Gasxetn. North & S,-xvii, Think of that first 
strikg. .how we all had to clem, 

Hence Clemmed 4f/, a,, Olemming 22/, sb. and 

7. a. , 
ten {see sense r]. 19773 J. Ross Hynéiricide ut, 574 Like 
a Tygress couch’d .. to spring upon her prey... ta relieve 
her Ciena YOURE. x8gx Sin I. Patcrave -Norui.- § 
Eng, I. 438 Violet and snowdrop were nipped in- their 
clemmed.buds, 1854 Mrs, Gasket. Worth & S. xvii, Too 
much dazed wi’ clemming to know when they're put upon, 
1868 B,. Briertey Fratchingtons iii. 35 in’ Lane. Gloss. 
. D. S.)s.v., Theau fastened on me like a clemmed Ieech, 

Clem, 2." Sc. [var. of Cea.) To stop a hole 
with clay, or any viscous substance. (Jamieson.)_ 

Clem, Clemat, obs. ff. Cuan, Cimtn, CiisaTE. 

Clematis (klemitis).’ [a. L. clématis, a, Gr. 
«hqpasis'some kind of climbing or trailing plant, 
prob. periwinkle, f. Aja vine-branch, “(A fre- 
quent mispronunciation is em@tis.)) ~-  - 
: L. A genus of twining shrubs (N. O, Ranuneuila- 
cee), having flowers with a-showy calyx and no 
corolla, and seed-vessels adorned with long 
feathery appendages. The only British-‘species is 


o 


CLEMATITE. 


C. Vitaléz, common in hedgerows on the chalk, 
popularly called Virgin’s’ Bower, Traveller's Joy, 
and Old Man’s Beard. C. //ammuia, with small 
white sweet-scented flowers, and various species 
with large showy blue, purple, or red-flowers, are 
cultivated in gardens in Britain. : 
x1878-Lyte Doedoens ut, xlviii, 385 Pereuincle..is named 
Clematis in Latine, and therefore men call this kind Clematis 
altera, there be founde two kindes, ouer'and bysides that 
plant whiche is nowe called in Latine Vitalba. 1597 Gerarp 
Herbal 1, ccexxvii, 889 The white Clematis. 60x Hox- 
Lanp Pliny IX. 191, 1767 J. ABeRcRoMBIE Zu. Man own 
Gard, Cal, (1803) 697/r Clematis, virgin’s bower. 1810 


Scott Lady of L.1. xvi, The clematis, the favoured flower, 
Which ts the name of virgin-bower. 1842 TENNysoN 


Gold, Year 63 Like an oaken. stock in wintér woods, O'er- 
flourished with the hoary clematis. 1870 — Window 23 
Rose, rose, and clematis, Drail and twine and clasp and kiss. 

+2. Formerly applied (as in classical Lat. and 
Gr.) to the Periwinkle ( V’ca). 

xgsr[uRNER: Herbal 1, K:vjb, Clematis is named in 
englyshe perwyncle, 607 Topseti Serfents (1653) 637 
The Egyptian Clematis’ or Periwink drunk in Vinegar, is 
very goo bape the poyson of Asps. 

Clematis, obs. pl. of CuIMAatE. 

+ Cle'matite. Oss, Also in Lat, form clema- 
titis, [a. F, edématite, ad. L. clématitis, a, Gr. 
eAquatiris, f, eAfjya vine-twig.) : 

1, The Birthwort, Aststolochia Clematitis. 

{xggz Turner Herbad1. Dvjb, The thyrde kynd of Aris- 
tolochia is called clematitis, because it hath long smal 
braunches, like a vynde,] xgta tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1, 
45 The’Clematite, or Saracen Birthwort, 1727 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict. Clematite, 

Clemb-en, obs, f, Cxists, 

Cleme, obs.:f. Cham ; var. of Chbait z., to smear. 

+Clemence. Ods. (2. F. clémence, ad. L. 
clementia: see next.} =next. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos v. 22 Recomendyng .. polidorus to 
the debonnayr clemence and mercyful iustyce of the goddis. 
exgro Barctay Mirr. Good Mann, (1570) D iij, To shewe 
thine enemie thy mercy and clemence. 1896 Spenser F.Q. 
V. vii, 22 Clemence oft. Restraines those sterne behests. 

Clemency (kleménsi). [ad. L. clémentia, n. 
of state f. clement-ent CLEMENT: see -ENCY.] 

1. Mildness or gentleness of temper, as shown in 
the exercise of authority or power; mercy, leniency. 

1853 O. Mary's Proclam, in Strype Eecl. Men III. App. 
v. 8 Her [the Queen's] great and aboundaunte clemencie. 
xsss Epen Decades W, Ind. m. 1. (Arb.) 141 To persuade 
hym of the clemencieofowrd men, 1639 Futter Holy War 
1, xvi, (1840) 27 A prince no less famous for his clemency 
than his conquests. x7x6 Appison J*recholder No. 31, I 
have stated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compassion, 
good-nature, humanity, or whatever else it may be called, 
so far as is consistent with wisdom, 1827 Last Const. 
Hist, (1876) III. xvi. 232 Clemency. .is the standing policy 
of constitutional governments, as Severity is of despotism. 
1869 Lecky 2170p. Mor. I. xi. 199 Clemency is an act of 
judgment, but pity disturbs the judgment. 

tb. asa title. Obs. rare. . 

« 1600 Hooxer Lcd, Pol. vin. vii. § 4. May it please your 
clemencies to grant unto him ‘the church of Lusculum. 

2. Mildness of weather or climate; opposed to 
tncleneency, severity. 

1667 E. Cuamprrtavne St, Gt. Brit, 1.1. iv, (2743) 3x By 
reason of the clemency of the climate. z9g0 Jonnson 
Rambler No. 5» 8 The clemency of the weather, 2883 C, 
Brontés Villette xv, (1876) 153 It rained still and blew; Ane 
with more clemency, 

Clemént (klemént), a. [ad. L. selément-em 
mild, placid, gentle, “Mod.F. has also clément 
(in Cotgr. 1611),] 

1. OF persons, their actions, .etc.: Mild and 
humane in the exercise of power or authority; 
merciful, lenient, kindly, towards subjects or those 
in one’s power. . 
* 3483 Cath. Angl. 66 Clement, clemens. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot, II. 45x Ane victour suld be Cartas od clement, 
but crudelitie. 1578 Fronio 1st Hraites 65 What more noble 
vertue can be in a Prince, then to-be clement, ready to for- 
geve, and slowe to punishe?, 161z Suaks. Cyd. v. iv, 18, 
I know ‘you are more clement than vilde men, Who of their 
broken Debtors take a third. 2742 Younc Nt. Th: tx. 272 
‘The sweet, the clement, Mediatorial'Hour! 1866 Fecron 
Ane. § Mod, Gr. I. ii. 283 A clement use of authority. 

2. Ofweather or climate: Mild, gentle; opposed 
to zuclement. [So in Latin] rare. 

PogPar Hera Coumegr. I. et) 68 So clement and be. 

ign a soyl, that Roses grow there thrice a year: -1! 
Datly Tel, 26 July, This clement weather. 2° 2 bs 

Hence Cle‘mentiy adv., mildly, mercifully. 

1647 JER. TAxLor Disstas. Popery 1: ix. (R.), 3 Mary 
Magdalen, hear our prayers..and most clemently recoricile 
this company, unto Christ. ne pier 

Clementine (kleméntain), a, and-sd. ‘[ad. L. 
clementin-us, £. Clemens, ~entem; the adj, used-as a 
personal name. In Fr. clémentin, “ine! 1A 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to Clement: es, ap- 
plied a. to writings passing under the name of 
Clement of Rome; b. to the Constitutions of Pope 
Clement V;; ¢. to the edition or text.of the-Vulgate 
revised by orders of Clement VIII. ; 

.1708 Be. BuLt Corrzift. Ch. Rome (T), In the Clementine 
liturgy, the bread and wine. are said to’ be antitypa. .of the 
precious -body and blood of Christ: ‘x763-9 BracksTone 
Conn -(T), Gregory's decretal,* the sixth decretal, the 

5 0: id as sie” be tae on woe 
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Clementine constitutions. 1843 Pexzy Cycl, XXVI. 465 

Called the Clementine Vulgate, or more frequently by 

Roman Catholic writers, the corrected Bible of Sixtus V. 
B. sdb. 

1. gi. a. The constitutions collected by Pope 
‘Clement V., forming the seventh book of the De- 
cretals. Jb, Certain writings passing under the 
name of Clement of Rome, now acknowledged to 
be spurious. 

©1380 Axtecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 129 Redynge.. 
of .. be cretals & be clementynes, 1 ALE Sir F, Old- 
castell in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) I. 277 The Jawes ..of our 
moost holy father the Pope, incorporated in his decrees, 
decretals, clementynes, codes. 18x6 Scott Anfig. xvii, The 

Jaws, decrees, decretals, clementines. , 
. &. An adherent of the aneepupe ‘Clement VIT’, 
the rival of Pope Urban VI. b. A follower of 
Clement of Alexandria. 

1883 Advance (Chicago) 6 Dec., The sects of the Ebionites, 
Clementines, and Gnostics illustrate .. this Judaizing tend- 
ency of the early Christian Church. : 

+Clementious, a. Ods. [f. L. clémenti-a 
+-OUS: cf. sententious, etc.] Abounding in cle- 
mency; =CLEMENT. Hence Clementiously adv, 

1632 Litucow Tyav, 1. (1682) 34 The clementious Ile- 
ruling Lady of Trapundy in Sicilia, 1662 J. Cuanpter 
Van Helinont’s Oviat, Pref., So clementious a sentence. 
Lbid. Prayer, pray thee. .that thou wouldest clementiously 
accept of this Book. 2674 R. Goprrey /1/. § Ab. Physic 146 
Hoping the Lord would clementiously direct him. 

Clemme, obs. var, CLE3, CLEAMY. to smear, etc. 

Clench. (klenf), sd. See also Cuinen. ff. 
CrEncH v.] 

I. That which clenches or is clenched. 

1. That part of a nail or bolt which is turned 
back in clenching, Also CLINox. 

Ig98 Stow Surv. 101 The roofe of this hall is.. wrought 
of the like boorde, and nay with rugh and clench. 2617 
Marxnam Cavad. v1. 62 Holding onely by the weakest part 
of the naile, which is the very point of the clench. rag 
Brapiey Faw. Dict. s.v. Retvaits, Knock gently on the 
top of the Clenches of the lame Foot. 1868 Regi/. § Ord. 
~ ? 571 Shoesare to be fastened, and projecting clenches 


luced. 

2. Naut. The Crinow of a cable. 

1804 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. III. 111 The sheet. 
ae out with .. violence... till the clench brought up 
the ship. 

II. The action of clenching. 

3. In various senses of the vb. ; ¢.g. a grasp, grip, 
clutch ; tight closure of the teeth, fist, etc.; secure 
fastening of a nail, etc.; jg. conclusive confirma- 
tion of an a’ ent, ete. 

1779 Projects in Ann. Reg. 1 The laths. ought to be 

id .. close to each .. to allow of a proper clench for 
the rough plaster. 1856 SranLey Sinad & Pal, xiv. (1858) 
465 (They] = ee hands fixed in it with a clench never 
relaxed, 1865 Mrs, Witney Gayworthys I. 220 He set 
{his teeth] i --He barely relaxed their clench, 

+4. A play on words, pun, quibble. 
arch. Also CiinoH. 

3638 Naszes Covent Gard. wv. iii, A country-fellow full 
of knavish clenches. 1668 Drypen Dram. Poesie 47 To 
begin, then, with Shakespeare .. He is many times flat, 
insipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious 
swe! Hag into bombast. 1728 Pope Dunc. 1. 6t One poor 
word a hundred clenches makes. 2824 D’Israeui Cuz. Lit., 
Royal Promotions (1859) 11. 10 Henry VII made a viceroy 
of Ireland if not for the sake of, at least with, a clench. 

5. =Cirnce sd. 5. 

3880 Mrs. Parr Adam: §- £. xxviii. 395, I ain’t goin’ to be 
‘jammed in a clench, like Jackson’. thay 

6, Comb. In most cases the combinations are 
now written CLinoH-, which see, 


Clench (klenf),v.1 Forms: 3~5 clenche, (Za. 


“Obs. or 


‘4 and pple. 4 elente, 4-6 cleynt), 7- clench. 


See also Ciuven, Crmx 7.2 [ME. clench-en (also 
in York Myst. cleyngk):—OE. clgze(e)an, in be- 
clencan = OHG., chlankhan, chieukan, klenkan, 
MHG. &lenken, to fasten closely together, tie, 
knot, entwine:—OTeut. type *A/ankjan, a causal 
deriv, of *kiink-, kiank-, kiwnk-, co-existing with 
hling-, kiang-, kiung- (see CLING), app. in the sense 
‘to cling, stick fast, adhere’; so that Aankjan 
was ‘to make to stick firmly together, to rivet’. 
In the same sense Du, EFris., and LG. have 
hlinken, Da. klinke, Sw. klinka, which are closely 
related (thongh not identical) formations, Northern 
Eng. and Se. have also :c/ink from 15th c. ;- and 
from the 16th c. onward, clench was frequently 
made into click. . Tn curfent use clench and cinch 
are used indifferently in somé senses, in.some clench 
alone is used, and in others c/ich is app. pre- 
ferred: see Canon, and cf, the senses below.] 

_ 1. trans. To fix'sécurely, make ‘fast, 2s with nails, 


’ bolts, or the like; to secure (a nail or bolt) by 


beating back the point or end with a hammer after 
driving it through anything; to fasten (anything) 
by so clenching ‘a nail or bolt; to rivet. Also 
absol, (In reference to a nail or the like, Curnow 
is apparently more usual.) 7 ‘ ‘ 

@ 1280 Owl & Night. 1266 Ich wot 3ef smipes schal uvele 
clenche. ¢ 2303 Leg. Rood (1871) 138 be Cros. . Whon crist. 
for vs per-on was cleynt, cx325 Z. E. Altit, P. A, 259 


CLENCHER. 


Your perle .. isin cofer, so comly clente. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrn 
Kuts, T. 1133 Velenched. ¢ 1440 Vork Myst. viii. 106 It 
sall be cleyngked euer-ilka dele, With nayles bat are both 
noble and newe, ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 80 Clenchyn, 
vetundo, vepando. 1607 Marknam in Topsell Four, 
Beasts (3673) 323 And is clenched as other nails be. 
r69z T. Hae] Acc. New Invent. 48 The Rings that were 
clenched on the ends of her Bolts, 1700 Drypen Pal § 
Ave. 1. 357 Tough iron plates were clenched to make it 
strong. x869 Sir E. Reep Shipduild. xiii. 251 Their ends 
being turned back outside the plates and beaten down or 
clenched. 

fig. 1621 SANDERSON 12 Seva. (1632) 415 Clench’t and 
riveted to their cures. 

b. ¢ntr. (for vefl.) 

¢ 1830 Rudin. Navig.(Weale) 107 The fastenings. .clench 
or turn upon the timbers. 1881 Mechanic § 326 They will 
not clench, , 

2. To set firmly together, close tightly (the fingers, 
fist, teeth), (Formerly also CLINCH.) ; 

[1632 SHERwoop, To clench, come to clinch. To clinch 
the fist, server le poing.] 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 
54 Clench the fist. 1799 Sneripan Pizarro nu. iv, I clench 
my hand, and fancy still it grasps a sword, 180g fed, 
rnd, XIV. 392 The lower jaw had become clenched, and 
the teeth ,, strongly closed. x8sg Krinastey, Heroes 1, 
(1868) 36 Her eyebrows were knit and her lips clenched 
with everlasting care and pai 7859. Tennyson Elaine 


im. 
| 608 She. .clench’d her fingers till they bit the palm. 


b. jig. To brace up (one’s nerves). 

1842 Texxyson Love & Duty 75 Like those, who clench 
their nerves to rush Upon their dissolution. 1867 E. Lus- 
compe in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cv. 19 The three youths 
. .had clenched their nerves for the climax of agony. 

e. intr. for ref. 

1843 L. Jones Poems Sens. & Event 151 Through Some 
dolphin’s body nervously they [a shark's teeth] clench. 

3. trans. To grasp firmly, grip, clutch ; to hold 
firmly in one’s grasp. ; 

1300 KX, Horn 1476 He sette him on be benche His harpe 
fortoclenche. 1697 Drypen Virgil (1806) II. 212 Heroes, 
whose dismember'd hands yet .. clench the pointed spear. 
@ 1763 SHENSTONE Poems Wks, 1764 1.290 Their torpescent 
soul Benches their coin. 1817 CoLenipcn Lay Sera. 387 
Men who clench with one hand what they have grasped 
with the other. . : 

fig, 3844 Disraeti Covinesdy vu. vil. (L.), His heart 
clenched the idea as a diver grasps a gem, 

4, ¢niv. To fasten 07; to cling. Ods. 

axsoo King & Barker 100 in Hazl. £. P. P. (1864) 9 The 
barker cleynt on hem fast; He was sor aferde for to fall. 

5. Naut. To make fast (the end of a rope) in a 


particular way. (Also concn) 

1803 Phi?. Trans. XCIII. 322 To clench each of the ends 
round two of the ports, excepting one that was clenched 
round the main-mast. 18z0 qcomrsny Arctic Reg. 11. 455 
A new hawser..was taken under the ship’s bottom, the end 
clenched to the mainmast. . 

6. Jig. To fix, confirm, drive home, settle con- 
clusively (an argument, a bargain, etc.); usually 
with the notion of fastening securely by a finishing 
stroke (fig. from 1). Also CLINCH. 

€1677 MarveLL Growth Popery 9 dis, This Alliance. fixed 
at first by the Publick Interest... was by these Three Grants, 
as with three Golden Nails, sufficiently clenched and rivet- 
ted, 1682 State Govt. § Kingd. in Somers Tracis 1. 187 
To clench his Argument, produces this State of the Govern- 
ment and Kingdom. 2730 Frevping A nthor’s Farce Wks. 
1775 I. 187 Matrimony clenches ruin beyond retrieval. 1822 
Hazurrr Taéble.t. 1. vii. 190 It is .. the adaptation of the 
expression to the idea that_clenches a writer’s meaning. 
1843 Dickens Mar. Chuz.i, This fact ..would have utterly 
settled and clenched the business. 1883 J. R. Luapy in 
Queen's Printers’ Bible Aids Gloss. s. v. Earnest, The 
primary meaning .. is part-payment, to clench a bargain. 

+b. zntr. (or with obj. sentence): To affirm 
emphatically or conclusively ; to insist. Ods. rare. 
a1go0 Cow. Myst. 385 (Mtz.) There are other .. that 
clenche, And prechyn, he is levyng that we slewe. 
e. To fix, settle. 

1881 Rossertt King’s Treg. xxxiv, Ballads & Sonn. 110 

That eve was clenched for a boding storm. 
*Clench, 7.2 Oés, Also 4 clenke., [Exact 

etymol. doubtful: Stratmann connects it with the 

stem of CuiInk w%1: cf, MHG. Alenhen, to ring 


bells.] To chatter, talk apadzst. 

o131% SHORE, 113 He compasyth venjaunce To hym that 
azen clenketh. ¢x440 Promp, Parv, 80 Clenchyn a-zen (in 
wrawe speche) or chaueryn {?chatteryn] a-zen, for prowde 
herte, olgarvio, , F 

(To this yb. some refer cZench in K. Horn (Cencu v.! 3), 
with sense ‘make to sound, twang ’.) 

Clenched (klenft, poet. klenféd), ppl. a. [fF 
CLENoH1 9. +-ED1,] Firmly fastened, tightly closed. 

ex440 Promp. Pavv, 80 Clenchydde [1499 clenchedi, re- 
tensus, repansus, 1613 R.C, Zable Alph.(ed. 3), Clenchec, 
fastened. 1708 Morreux Rabelais sv. xiv, With his clench’d 
fist. ‘18:6 J. Scort Vis. Paris 10 The ‘clenched union of a 
commonwealth of rights and possessions! 28g Loner. 
Gold. Leg. ™. Chapel, With clenched and convulsive fingers. 

Clencher celenlet): f, Crenon v.1+-nR 1] 
He who'or that which, clenches;:a statement, 
argument, etc,, which clenches or settles the point - 
(more commonly clincher); formerly also 
CLINCHER 1. Clencher-tesne: cc Cue o 6, 

BE.j ‘ust. Peace 18 The wages of a maister shyp- 
wiiehte yi Sor Se clencher by the daie’..iiijd, ob. .¢ x850- 
Rudin. Navig. Weale) 98 They:.are clencher-built.  /é72. 
107 Clencher-built .. when the fastenings go-through and 
clench or turn upon the timbers. 1878 Mortey Diderot I. 
4x Dashing his nightcap passionately against the: wall,- by, 
way of clencher to the argument. _ e ee 
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CLENCHING. | 


Cleuching (kenfiy), vd/. sb, The action of 
“the vb. CLEnou in various senses, soe 
c14qo Promp. Parv, 80 Clenchynge, vetuncio, repaicio. 
x6xrx Corer., Riveutent, a riueting or clenching. 1712 
Oraror HENLEY Sfect, No. 396 ? 2 The Monopoly of Punns 
.- The late Invasion... by a little Pretender to Clenching in a 
neighbouring. College. -¢ 1880 Rudin. Navig, (Weale) 107 
Clinching or Clenching, spreading the point of a bolt upon 
a ring..in order to prevent its drawing. ' 2880 -KINGLAKE 
Crimea VI. ix. 228 That simiple clenching of victory. .com- 
monly effected by a pursuit of the beaten troops. ? 

Clenching, 4/7. @. That clenches. - 

x79 E, Darwin Zot, Gard. 11, 80 And opes‘ his clenching 
hands. 1833 Mrs. Browntne Prometh. Ba, Poems 1850 I." 
142 The clenching tooth, 1863 Dickens Mut.-7?7. 1. xi, 
The clenching palm of his left hand. ia? 

Clench-poop : see CLINCH-POOP. 

Clene, clenely, etc., obs. ff. CLEAN, CLEANLY. 

Clenesse, obs. form of CLEANNESS.- ' © 

+ Clenge, sb. Obs. rare-, [Cf Cuance and 
Ciana.] Clang, clangor, 

1592 Wyriey Armorie 84 Glistering swords ynshethed 
for reuenge.. The rumored noise and sound of armors clenge. 

‘Clenge (klendz), v1 Sc. and‘worth. dial. Also 
4 Klenge, 6 cleange, clainge. [Norther var. 
of clense, CLEANSE ; esp. Sc., where cleasse is still 
often so pronounced.] 

1. trans. To cleanse, make clean (/7#, and /ig.). 

@ 1300 Cursor JM, 19872 Call noght comun .. Pat clenged 
has vrlauerd. did. 20373 Pan mai yee best yow clenge o 
sin, 1936 Berrenpen Cron, Scot. (2821) I, 182 He gat 
sindry craftismen to clenge the fowseis. xsgx Turner 
Herbals, Prol, Aija, Clenge thy harte from all synne. 1582 
Hester Secr. Phiorav, 11, xviv 95 The Pilles clenge the 
head. 1588 A. Kina tr, Canisius’ Catech, 21 Mercifullie 
claingit fra y* spott of sin, 1609 A. Craic Poet. Recreat. 
Ded. Aj, Some clenged and dressect their armour. 

+b. To correct. Obs. 

@ 1583 Sir J. Batrour Practichs(1754)38 The Clerk aucht 
--all his rollis throwch to reid and to clenge. 

2. To clear, empty, sweep clear of, rid of. 

1375 Bansour Bruce xv. 508 The feld wes clengit cleyn. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858) 1, 182 Thus of the Romanis 
neir clengit ar we, 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 66 Be ane 
Assise the cuntry sould be clenged thrise in the 3eare of 
matefactors. 

3. Sc. Law. ‘Legally to exculpate, to produce 
proof of innocence’ (Jam.); to find not guilty. 

3513-75 Diurn. Occurr, (1833) 128 Becaus he saw nocht 
his subscriptione .. he wald nowther clenge nor fyle him. 
1g92 Acts Fas, VI (1814) 531 (Jam.) Quhatsumeuir persone 
clengis not of certane knawlege the personis accusit, he 
fyles thame, : 

Hence Cle‘nger, one who or that which cleanses. 

1845 Aberd, Registers V, 19 ( am.) He, his wif and thair 
clengar, quhilk ar now inclosit for this pest. 1606 in Cham- 
bers Dom. Ann. Scot. 1. 395 Sending two professional 
clengers..that they might deal with an infection which had 
fallen forth, E 

+Clenge, 2.2 Obs. [a weak vb., related to 
CLING.] zf7. To cling, adhere, remain. 

‘e132 ££. Allit, P. B, 1034 Clay pat clenges per-by. 
61340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, x604 Pe forst clenged. /bid. 2078 
Pay clomben bi clyffez, per clengez pe colde. 

lenk, obs. form of Cuinx v.2, CLENCH v.? 

Clenli, -liche, -nes, obs. ff. CLEANLY, -LINESS, 
Clens(e, clensi, etc., obs. ff. CLEANSE, etc, 
+Clensieve, Obs. [= clean or cleanse-sieve, 
In same sense EFris. has d/erse, with vb, Alensen 
to sift, filter.] A fine sieve or strainer, 

1609 C. Buter Fem. fon, (1634) 157 Let the pure hive. 
honey run thorow a clean Clensieve. Jdid, x. (1623) Xj, 
The Clensicue is vnto the Tap-waze for Methe, as the 
Strainer to the Ridder for Honie, (A correspondent, Mr. 
A, Wallis, remembers clensieve or clensif, applied a@ x8g0 
to a strainer of fine: muslin, used in straining port wine.) 

(Cf. 2460 Medullain Promp. Parv. 79 Colum ..aclan- 
synge syfe. ¢1475 Pict. Vocab, (Wr.-Wiilcker 808) among 


instruments of the Brewer, Colatov'iunt, a clenyngsefe. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shvopsh. Word-bk, 8x Clansing-sicve, a large 
sieve used in brewing to strain the hops from the wort.] 
‘+ Clent, a. Obs. rare. [Related to Ciint sd, 
crag, if not the same word used aftrid.] ? Craggy. 
¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 1995 As qwo clymbe at a clyffe, or a 
clent hille. cae ae . 
Clenzon, obs. aphetic form of DECLENSION. 
¢1440 Proms, Parv. 81 Clenzon or declenson, deciinacio. 
‘Cleo, obs, form of cof, cleove, CLEVE, cliff, 
steep slope,- hill-side, brae. (The “modern form 
would be cee, as in the Clee Hills in Worcester- 
shire, ‘with Cleobsry Mortimer, the birthplace ‘of 
Langland, ‘on their slope.) . ee 
‘ Moral ‘Ode (Jesus MS. ¢1275) 343 Deos gob vnnebe 
ayeyn pe cleo [other ALSS, cliuc],.ayeyn pe heye hulle. 
tarxz00 Lune Ron 72 in O. Eng. Bfisc. (1872) 93 Heo beop 
iglyden vt of pe reyne, so be schef is of pe cleo: . 
t Cleopa‘tran, a. ‘Oos.' Pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of Cleopatra, a famous queen of Egypt. 
' So Cleopa‘trical @., profusely Inxurious. Per 
1632 Liticow Trav. 1. 6 To beare Sarpedons Scepter}; 
helpe to sound Your Cleopatran clamours. 1597 Br. Hate 
Sez, iii. (D,), Oh, Cleopatrical! what wanteth there For 
. Curious cost,’and wondrous choice of-checre? . 
Clep, obs. form of Cuar, Cries 
+Clepe, v. Obs. (or arch.) Forms: 1 clipi-an, 
cliopi-an, cleopi-an, cliepi-an, clypi-an, clepi- 
an, 2 dledpi-en, clypi-en, (clopi-en), 2-3 clepi- 


en, 3 clepie, cleop-en, clup-e(n, 3-5 clep-én, 4 | 
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clipie, clep-in, clep, 4-7 clepe, (5 clyppe), 6 
cleepe, (Spenser, ycleepe, Sc. clep), 6-7 cleape, 
(clip), 9 arch. clepe. a. pple. 1 clypod, 
etc., 3-7 cleped, -id, -yd, -ud, etc, 5 clenet, 
-yt, clept, 6 clypned, Sc. clepit, 6-7 ‘cleaped. 
Also, with prefix: ga. z. 1 zeclipode ; fa. Aple. 1 
seclyped, 2-5 iclened, -et, -id, -yd, etc., 3-9 
yeleped, (3~5-id,-ud, 5-yt), 6 yclipt, (yelipped), 
7 yeleap’d, yelep’d; yeliped, eclip’t, icliped, 
8 yelyped, 8-9 yclept. [OE. clprarz corresponds 
to ah OTent.type *#/pdjan ; a parallel formation 
to *kigjan which appears in Cup v3, OFris. 
Alippa to ring, E. Pris. kdippen to clink, rap, LG. 
(Brem. Whch.,'etc.) 2/éffen to sound, resound, 
dial Ger. 2iifen toyelp. The stem £/if- was app. 
in ablaut-relation with 2/2f(_f)- (see CLAP a.) as 
the expression of a lighter or thinner sound. ‘The 
OE. variants were due to fracture (‘o-umlaut’) of 
2; the form cleopian originated the ME. clepe.] 

+1. intr. To cry, call; to call ov, appeal to 
(a person), for or after (a thing). Obs. 

c 82g weg Psalter w. 4 1c cleopiu to him. did. xvili].6 
Ie cleapede fordon du seherdes me. : ¢975 Rushw. Gosp. 
John i, 23 Ic am_stefn cliopende on woestenne, « x000 Ps. 
Lamb, xvifi]. 6 (Bosw.) Ic clepode fordande Su gehyrdest 
me. ¢x200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 43 Clupe we to ure louerd. 
1307 Elegy Edw, J, ix, Wel longe we mowe clepe & cric. 
cx325 Z, £. Addit. P. B. 1345 Pere he kneles & callez, & 
clepes after help. ¢1386 CHAucER Pers. 7, P 215, I was at 
the dore of thin herte, saith Jhesus, and cleped for to entre, 
1430 Lypa, Chron, Troy w. xxxv, The goddes all After 
whose helpe I clyppe and call. cxqyo Merlin i. 16 Tho 
wente they tothe wyndowe and clepeden to the peple. ¢1g00 
Lancelot 3094 On his v falowis clepit than sir kay. 1530 
Patser. 486/1, 1 clepe, I call. Ye kuysche. This terme is 
farre northerne. 1863 AZyrr. Alag., Buckhin, \xxii. 7 Cleap- 
yng for vengeaunce of this treacherye. 

tb. (with obj. clause); To proclaim. Odés. 
be 1z05 Lay. 152 He lette an heh climben & Jude clepian 
at, etc. 

42. vans. To call (a person) ; to summon, bid 
come; to invite; to invoke, call ¢o witness; = 
CALL 2. 4, 5, 20 c. Obs. 

cr1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt, xx. 8 Clypa pa wyrhtan [erx60 
Hatton G., Clepe pa werhtan). — did, xx. 26 Manega synt 
geclypede. a@z22g Ancr, R. 98 He cleoped me! ich mot 
gon, 1382 Wver Afaté, xx. 8 Clepe the workmen, and 
gelde to hem her hijre. 1488 Acnes Pasron in Let, 312 
1. 423 Ther knoweth no man how soon God woll clepe hym. 
1460 CarGrave Chron. Edw. ITI (1858) 200 Thei cleped up 
the Kyng {from sleep]. 3540 ‘TAVERNER Postils, Exhort, 
Commmun., He clepeth us unto him. 1567 Turserv. Pocis 
in Chalmers Zug. Poets I, 613/x Untrustie Theseus eke 
let Ariadne clepe. 

+b. To call upon or to, speak to, address. Obs. 

1362 Lanct. P. P/. A. 1. 4 A louely ladi..clepte me feire, 
And seide, ‘sone! slepest hou?’ 1382 Wyciir /sa. viii. 4 Er 
the child kunne clepe his fader and his moder. ¢ 1450 Jfer- 
4in ii. 37 Then the kynge cleped Merlyn and seide. 1513 
Douctas neis u. vi. (v.)'57, 1... Rycht reuerently begouth 
to clepe this man. 

+e. Se. Law. Clepfe and call: to summon, cite. 

1597 Skene De Verd. Sign. s.v. Clef, In pleyis of wrang 
and vnlaw, in the quhilk clepe, and call, was vsed as ane 
certaine solemnitie of wordes .. as quhen the persewer did 
clep and call, the defender with wouth, wrang, and vnlaw, 

3. With complemental obj.: Tocall by the name 
of, call, name; = Cann v. 11. Obs. (exc. as in b), 
but occasionally used as a literary archaism.- 

ex000 Ags. Gosf. John xiii. 13 3e_clypiad me lareow & 
drihten. 1154 O, Z. Chvon, (Laud MS,) an. 1137 § 3 Hi 
leiden ae o be tunes .. & clepeden it tenseric, a 1225 
Aner. R.132 God cleoped be gode ancren briddesof hcouene, 
@x300 Cursor AT, 2146 (Cott.) Salem pat_now men clepes 
jerusalem. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. ZT. ? 212 Thow schalt 
clepe his name Jhesus. ¢xqoo Maunpev. xxv. 258 The 
Cytee of Alizandre, that now is clept the gate of helle. ¢1420 
Chron, Vilod. 34 A religious house bey clepte hit penne. 
1473_in Nichols Churchw. Acc. Walberswick (1797) 193 
Payd .. for a book, Klepyd a By » 523 Ace rd § x5 Hen. 
VITI,c. 5 Fenacte .. that the sixe persons beforesaid .. be 
called and cleaped electes. xg9x Srenser Vis. IVorld's 
Van. v, 1 saw the fish (if fish I may it cleepe) «The huge 
Leviathan. 1604 Snaxs. Hawt, 1, iv. 19 (Globe ed.) Other 


_ nations .. clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase Soil 


our addition. x6r5 W. Huu Airy, Afaiestie 62 Christ 
doth often cleape the Church his Sister. @ 163: Drayton 
Ballad Dowsabel, & daughter cleped Dowsabel. [1656 
Brounr Gi, Cleped (Sax.), called, named. 1858 Kinastey 
Poems, Red King 61 Men clepen that water Tyrrel’s ford.] 

b.’In this sense, the pa. pple. yeleped, yelept 
(ikle’pt), was retained in use (beside the ordinary 
cl 
affected in 16th c., and is still a frequent literary 
archaism. See also YouEpr, : 

ergs Lamb. Hont. 9 Heo weren iclipet synagoge al swa 
fs nu iclepet ai cristen folc. “exzog Lay. 2666 Heo wes 
icleped Kaer Ebrauc. 1297 R. Grove, 729.7 Pat. ober 
wonder.. That Stonhyngel clepud, ‘zyo9 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. iv.(2845)20 The marshall yeclipped was dame Reason. 
1588 Suacs. £. LZ, L. ve ii. Go2, Hol. Iudas.1 am,’ ycliped 
Machabeus. Dum, Iudas Machabeus clipt, is plaine Iudas. 
1616 R. C. Times’ Whis. m. 607 Thé dredfull-beast, ycleped 
crocodile, -1687°-Mrs. Benn Hens Afoon', iii, A winged 
horse, icliped Pegasus. x790 W.-Ruoves Bomb: Fur. i. 
(1830) 7 Hail, Artaxominous! ycleped the Great! 1796 


pp aired 1793-4 J, u. ii, 108 A sentinel mounted, yclep’d - 


avidette, 1823 Byron 9raz xu. lvi, Microcosm on stilts, 
Yelépt the Great World. » - aie ORE : : 


wt &, eldipt. To mention by name, speak of. Obs. 


(ted ) down through the ME.-period, was greatly | 
e 


 CLERESTORY. 


. ¢ 2391 Ciraucer Asézol, 11, § 39 Somme. .seyn pat yif men 
clepen be latitude, thay mene the arch meridian. .intercept 
by-twixe the cenyth and the equinoxial, , 
+ Clepe, sb. Obs: Also clep.. [f. prec. vb.] 
1. A call, cry, shout. rare. te 
£1346 Cussor AT. 1118 (Trin.) Caym. .wende to hauescaped 
_Wipal For any monnes clepe or cal {Coft., ete: Pat nan him 
cuth ne clepe ne cale], 21547 Surrey Ziecid it. 1022 With 
clepes and cries to fill the streets. «" - 2 


2. Se. Law. Clep and call: fall legal citation. 


€ 1375 Quoniam Attach. xxxiv, Non sicut fit in aliis placitis 
de wrang ct vnlaw in quibus fit clep et call. — Bute ALS. 
fo. 4x (Aeading)in Sc. Acts 1. 182 Pe fourme to mak clepe 
and cal apon brekyng of proteccyon. ee ae 
_Clepe, obs. f Cure v.71, to embrace, to clink. 

+ Cleper. Obs. rare. [f. Cherry. +-Er.] One 
who calls; a caller. ; 

1382 Wveiw Dext. xviii. 10 Cleper of deuels, ne en- 
chaunter. 1388 — ¥xdg. xv. 19 Therfor the name: of that 
place was clepid the Welle of the clepere of the cheke. 

Cleper, obs. f. CLAPPER, CLIPPER. a 

+ Cleping, 24/:sb. Obs. [f. CuupE v. +-t8a 1] 

1. The action of the verb Crepn; acall,cry.: 

e973 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 6 JEt middere niht ba 
CleopHns Seworien wees, ¢1430 Sy Gener. (Roxb.) 2737 He 
cam at the first cleping. °1867 Turnerv. The Loner voveth 
(R.) Hir clepings and hir cries. . r 

2. That which one is called ; name, designation. 

a@x300 Cursor M. 24987 Godd 0 luve has his cleping. 
61430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3168.Men called him Belvynes 
the stoute. .Nou hath he chaunged that cleping. 

8. Calling, vocation. © ; : 

1382 Wvyciir £¢/. iv. 1 That 3e walke worthily in, the, 
clepinge, in which 3c ben clepid, j : 

Cleppe, Clepper, obs. ff. Curr, ChapPer. 

| Clepsydra (klepsidri). Pl. -as, and -2. 

at., a, Gr. skeyvopa, f. Gr. xAe~- combining 
orm from «Aénr-ew to steal +fdap water. The 
name was also applied to intermittent fountains or 
¢ ebbing wells’. Blount has the Fr. form clepsydre.] 
An instrument used by the ancients to measure 
time by the discharge of water ; a water-clock. 

3646 Str T. Browne Psend. Epv. xvili.asg They measured 
the hotirs not only by. .water in glasses called Clepsydres, 
butalso by sand in glasses called Clepsammia, 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Clepsydre (clepsydra), 2 water-Dyal. 1742-70 
Extz. Carter Leté, (1808) 43 You are not one of those ora- 
tors whom I could wish confined _to a Clepsydra, 1837 
Wuewe. Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 149 Clepsydras. .were 
used by astronomers. 1878 Lockyer Sfar-gazing 36. — 

Cleptomania, var. of KLEPTOMANIA. 

Clere, Cler(e, etc., obs, ff. Cherg,.CLEaRr, etc. 

Clerematyn: see Cuzar a. D. 3. : 

+Clerestorial, a. Obs. rare, [f.. next +-aL, 
The formation suggests an Anglo-Latin cleresto- 
rium: but this is not in‘Du-Cange.] Belonging 
to the cleréstory. . : eine 

1435 Contract Fotheringhay Ch, 28, viij clerestorial win- 
dows set yn the myddes of the walle. 

Clerestory (kHoustoorl), Avch. Also 5 cler- 
story, clarestory, 6 clerestorey, (7 clarester), 
8 cleer story, 5-9 clear story, 9 clearstory. 
[Commonly believed to be f. e/ere, CLEAR + STORY 
stage of a. building, ‘floor’ of a house. (Clere 
must here have meant ‘light, lighted,’ since the 
sense ‘ freé, unobstructed’ did not yet exist: see 

CLEAR @.) 

This assumed derivation is strengthened by the parallel 
blind-story (sce Buinv a, 16), although this may have been 
a later formation in imitation of clere-story. The great 
difficulty is the non-appearance of s¢ory in the sense required 
before ¢ 1600, and the absence of all trace of it in any sense 
in r4th, 15th, and chief part of 16th, At the same time 
‘there is a solitary instance of sforys in R. Glouc. (1724) 18x, 
which may mean ‘elevated structure’ or ‘fortified place’, 
The sb. cstorie in OF, had no such sense, but the pa. 

ple, esforé meant ‘built, constructed, founded, established, 
instituted, fortified, furnished, fitted out’, whence a sb, with 
the sense ‘erection, fortification’ might perhaps arise.} 

1. The upper part of the nave, choir, and tran- 
septs of a cathedral or other large church, lying 
above the triforinm (or, if there is no triforium, 
immediately over the arches of the nave, etc.), and 
containing a series of windows, clear, of the roofs 
of the aisles, admitting light to the central parts 
of the building. ¢ eS a 4 om : 

x41z Coutract Catterick Ch, 10 The pilers with the arches 
and the clerestory of the hight of sax and twenty fote abouen 
erth, 1484 Blaek-bh. Swafhast in Blomefield Norfolk UI. 
g12 Thomas Hyx.'.did glasen a Window in the Clarestory. 
¢1460 Henry VI1's IVill in Nichols Royad Wills 303 Cloister 
«in height xx feet:to the corbill tabel with clear stories 
and butteraces with finials, 185: Rus Stones Ven. (1874) 
I. i, 18 The upper part of the nave, now called the clere- 
story. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindisf fA ‘The roof of the nave 
was removed .. and a clerestory added. -'1875 Dict. Chr. 
Antig. 396 The clerestory was 1 commion feature in the old 
civil aetlica 3 it was probably soon adopted in buildings of 
the same type used for ecclesiastical purposes. 

“pb. A similar featuréin other buildings. © 

1§23 SKELTON Gavi. Laurel 479 Englasid glittering with 
many 4 clere story.’ ¢1s25 Keparactous Tower Lond. in 


* Bailey Hist. Tower App. I 20 Ttem,made 2 new clerestory 


in the west ende of the greate chambre. .the bredeth of the 
- house, with a pent hous over the hed of it for the wether. 
tid. 2x A pacticion made in the forebreste of the same 
jaques with a clere storcy therein to. give light." x60x 
Suaxs. Zivel, N.1v, ii. 4x Sayst thou that house is darke? 


CLERETE. 


7 .Why it hath bay Windowes transparant as, baricadoes, 
and the cleere stores toward the South north, are as lustrous 
_as Ebony. 1659 T. Witusrorn Architectonice 30. Clear 


- story, Bay windows .. and, sundry other things in Archi- 


tecture. 1889 G. Rawiinson Ac. Feyt (ed. 4) 245 The 
lighting being, as in the far smaller hall “of Thothmes ILI, 
by means of a Clerestory. ; 

2. attrib. : 

@ 1502 ARNOLDE C/ivoz. (r8s1) 41 A meruelous howse was 
bylded at Gynes..so statly, and all with clere story lyghtys, 
lyk a lantorne. 1879 Sir G. Storr Lect. Archit. I. 54 


The want of light in the nave from the absence of clerestory * 


windows. ‘ ¢ es : 
b. esp. Clere-story window: seequots: 

1688 R. Home Armoury it, 109/2 Clear Story Window, 
are such Windows that have no transum or. cross piece in 
the middle of them to break the same into two Lights. 
Ibid. 473/2 A Clarester window hath no Cross barrs in. 2703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 159. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build, 221. : ee 

Henée Cle-restoried -Zp/e. and Afi. a. 

1449 in Nichols Chirchw. Acc. St. George, Stamford 
(1797) 133 ¥ ordeyne and bequethe that 11 chapelles. . withyn 
the.seyd chirch .. be closid wyth ostrich boarde and clere 
storied after such quantity as the closure of pleyn borde 
there now conteyneth. 1848 B, Weon Continent. Eccles. 72 
A..church, with clerestoried triforia to the chancel. 

+ Cle‘rete. Obs. Forms: 4cleerte, 4-5 clerte, 
clerete, cleerete. [ME. clerté, cleerté, variant of 
clarté, a. OF. clarté, earlier clartet (=Pr. clartat) 
:—L. clarvitdt-ent clearness, f. clav-zts clear. The 
vowel-change was due to assimilation to the adj. 
cler, cleer, CLUAR, and may have begun in Anglo- 
Fr. In-16-17th ¢, Fr., clerié was similarly made 
clairté, after the adj, clair. Cf. Cuariry.] 

Clearness, brightness, lustre; glory, renown. 

1340 Hamrore Psalter xiii{i}. 5 Pou makis myrk wib pi 
sarynes pe clerte of my ioy. 1382 Wyctur Lev. xxi. 23 The 
cleerte [1388 clerete] of God shal lizten it. a xq00-so Adex- 
ander 2052 Pe son on be heuen Kest away his clerete. 
e440 Gesta Rom.v. 12 (Add. MS.) There the sonne shyneth 
in his clerte. cxszo Wyse Chylde § Emp. Adrian (W. de 
'W.) (1860) 10 The emperour demaunded what god made 
fyrste. And the chylde answered hym Tyght and clerte, 

+*Clerewort. Obs. rare. ossibly = OE. 
cluferwyrt Small Clover (? Trifolium manus). 

[ex000 Sax, Leechd, Ii. x02 Nim ba smalan cleferwyrt.] 
2a 1400 Morte Arth. 3241 The close.. With clauer and clere- 
worte clede ettene ouer, 

Clerge: see CLERGY. 

Clergeal, clergealy, var. of CLURGIAL, -LY. 

Clergeon, -oun, var. of CLuERGIoN, Ods. 

+Clergess: Obs. exc, Hist. [a. OF. clergesse 

‘femme lettrée’; also ‘ religieuse’ (Godef.): fem. 
of clerc: see -USS, and note to CLERGY.] 

1, A female scholar, a learned woman. 

1228 Azcr. R, 6 Sum is clergesse, & sum nis nout. 
.6%480 Merlin xxi. 374 Morgne le fee, hir suster, that was so 
grete'a Clergesse.. : ois: Ree 

2. A member of a female religious order. 

4393: Gower Conf. III. 34 Though the clerke and the 
clergesse In latin tunge it rede and singe. 1888 J. Gittow 
Bibbog. ‘Dict. Eng. Cath. III 197 She received the first 
habit of clergess on the feast of the Assumption. 

Clergiable (kls1dzi;ab'l), «. Also. clergy- 
able. [f. CLERGY +-aBLE.] Lazy. Of an offence : 
Admitting, benefit. of clergy; in regard to which 
benefit of clergy may be pleaded. 2 

19762 Jacos'Law Dict. s.v. Benefit of Clergy (L.), Offences 
which would be clergyableif committed by the land. x769 
Bracxstone Cowzzit. IV. 320 If... his offence, is clergyable, 
he, shall have the benefit of his clergy. 1886 Athengzuzz 
27 Mar. 433 So long as murder was a clergiable felony. 

I Used as = Crurerat, learned, scholarly. 

1488 Caxton Sfec. Vite Christé H itij,'A longe processe 
and clergyable [so edd. z517, 15303; ZS. r4r0 clergyall]. 

+Cle‘vgial, a. Obs. Also -eal, -ialle, -yall(e. 
[Ef clergie, CLERGY +-AL. It’ may have. existed 
in OF.] Clerkly, scholarly, learned, subtle. 

1386 Craucer Chan. Venue. Prol, § T. 199 Oure termes 
been so‘clergial [v.7. clergeal] and so queynte. , 2a x400 
Morte Arth. 1758 With cornettes ‘and clarions,, and cler- 
pe notes. . cr410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxiii. 52 (Gibbs 

{S.) He maketh .. a longe processe.and clergyall [Sherard 
MSs. sleryial) + @1420 OccLeve De Reg.’ Pritc. 2150 The 
steppes clergyalle Of thise clerkes thre... . 

+ Clergially, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ty 2] 
In a clerkly manner, learnedly ; skilfully, subtly. 

2377 Lanat,’P, Pl, B. Prol. 124 Knelyng to'be kyng ‘cler- 
gealy he seyde. 1393 — zdid. C. vit. 34°Ac ich ‘can nouht 
constrye "ne clergialliche reden: ?a1400 Morte Arth. 200 
Clarett and Creette,; clergyally rennene, With .condethes 
fulle’ curious. ¢x410' Love Sonavent.° Mirr. xxxiy, 63 
(Gibbs MS.) pe whtche Seynt Austyne clergyally tretep. _ 

+ Clergical,'@: Ods. rare—1.” [f Cumney + -10 
+-AL.] Pertaining to the clergy. 1 : 

1632 LiruGow Tyav. x. 437 So concludeth this Clergicall 
corruption there. ‘x64x Mitton Avimadz. (185x) 241 Those 
Clergicall faults which he could not conceale, , 

At Clevgify, v: zouce-wd.  [f. Cuerey + -Fy.] 
trans. To make clerical’; see quot. =~ .--  - 
«3889 Warner 415, Eng: vi..xxxi. (x612) 152, I faine My 
selfe a priest .:-And tould how fine and faire.a life our 


Clergie-Femes inioy, And how our leisure fitted Loue. And. 


let,i€ fit (quoth she) To suchas lust for loue, Sir Clarke; you 
clergefienotmes” Tse i pNug e 

¥Clergion. Ods: Forms: 4 clergeon, -eoun, 
-ioun, (clevegoun), 5-6 clergion.. f[a.. OF. 


clerjon, mod.F, clergeon, dim. of élerés in OF.: 
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also clerson, clerchon,.= Pr. clerzon, Sp. clerizon, 
Romanic. ‘ype cler(t)cione : sce note to CLERGY.] 
A young’clerk or member of a clerical order; a 


‘ chorister or choir-boy; also (as in Fr.) a term 


v 


.of depreciation = petty clerk. 


©1328 Chrox. Eng. 528 in Ritson Met. Rom. IL. 292 The 
thridde [partie he sende] to poore cleregouns. ¢1330 R. 
BruNNE Chrox. (1810) 131 Pe kyng--said..if he had had 
men, as he wend, of renoun, pei suld haf venged him of 
suilka clergioun[Thos, & Becket}. 1386 Cuaucer Prioress’s 
T. sr A litel clergeon seuen yeer of age. cxg00 Zest. Love 
11, (1560) 282/2 At masse serveth but a clergion, 

b. fig. Young songster (bird). 

1540 Surrey Deser. Restl, State 22 Poems 72 The earth 
.sendeth forth. .her clergions..to mount and fly up to the 
air Where then they sing in order fair. 

+Clergise. Obs. Also -yse. [a. OF. clergése 
clerkship, scholarship, f. stem of clerxgé: see note 
to CLerey and -IsE.] Learning, scholarship. 

21330 Syr Degarre 268 He hit wolde teche of clergise. 
cx425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1882 Merlyn. .made in Rome thourow 
clergyse A piler that stode fol heyghe. cx1q40 Pron. 
Paru, 81 Clergyse, clerimonia. 

Clergy (kl5udzi). Forms: 3-6 clergye, 3-7 
clergie, 4 clergi, cleargye, (cleregie, -gye), 
4-5 clerge, 4-7 clargy, -gie, (5 clerigie), 6 
clargye, 6-7 cleargie, -gy, 4- clergy. [a. OF. 
clergte (12th c. in Littré), céargie, fem., literally 
‘clerkship’, sb. of state f. clerc:—cleric-us cleric, 
Cierx. For branch I, the proper word was L. 
clevicdt-us, OF. clergiéd, ¥. clergé, masc. 3 but in OF. 
clergie was also used in same sense; and if any 
of the ME. forms represent clergi¢, they cannot be 


distinguished from those that represent clergie. 

‘The regular phonetic repr. of Romanic cler({2)c-Za, in OF. 
would have been, according to dialect, clercie (cleraie, once 
in Godef.), clerchie: cf. Pr. clercia, Sp. clerecia. OF. 
clergig was an assimilation of this to clergié, a word of 
earlier formation in which g was regular (c/éricdt-, clerigdt., 
clergat-, clergict, clergié). The influence of the latter 
similarly appears in clergess, clergise, clergion. ‘he occa- 
sional ME, clerge, pl. clergis(sense 2. d) may possibly repre- 
sent clevicus: cf. Pr. clerc, clerge.) 

I. The clerical estate or order= mod.F. clergd. 
+1. The estate or office of a cleric or clerk (in 


ecclesiastical orders) ; the clerical office. Obs. 

cr400 AZol, Loll. 43 It behownib vs clerks to not mis- 
hews pe sygnes of our cleregye. cxqqo Promp. Parv, 81 
Clergie or office of clerkes, clervicatus. 1529 Mone Heresyes 
iu, Wks, 226/2 As he that is in the clergye noughte, is farre 
the worse because he is therein, so he that therein is good, 
is for his clergy very farre the better. xg6z T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. wv. xix. (1634) 726 The Popish rasure minis- 
tred unto Clerks at the first receit of their Cleargie. 

2. concr. The clerical order; the body of men 
set apart by ordination for religious service in 
the Christian church ; gopors to lazty. 

Sometimes, in popular s , used of the ordinary clergy 
as distinguished from bishops, etc., as in ‘the bishop met 
the clergy of his diocese’, Originally a term of the Catholic 
church, but alsocommonly used in those Protestant churches 
which have an ordained ministry, (As with similar terms, 
its application is often made a matter of principle.) 

a. construed as collective plural. 

c12z75 O. E. Misc. 89 Symonye, Pat muchel del hauep 
amerd of bere clergie. 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 56, Of be 
clergie at Londone..A conseil he made. ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, (x810) 28 Pe baronage & pe clergie were somond to 
Kyngeston. cxqs0 AZerlin vi. 97. 1529 More Heresyes 
1 . 108/2 To put euery man to silence that woulde .. 
speake of the fautes ofthe clargye. 1604 Jas. I. Counterdl. 
To Radr. (Arb.) 96 Our Cleargie are become negligent. 1647 
Crarenpon Ast, Reb. 1.1. 14 The King of Spain .. would 
be..compell’d by his Clergy .. to make new Demands. 
1762 (¢zt/e) Observations on the Present State of Widows 
and_Orphans of the Protestant Clergy of all denominations 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 2965 Biackstone Cove. 
1, 376. The people. .are divisible into two kinds ; the clergy 
and laity: the clergy, comprehending all persons in holy 
orders, and in ecclesiastical offices. 1763-8 Mactans tr. 
Moshein's Eccl. Hist. xvii. (z844) I. 221 The defects and 
vices of the Lutheran clergy. 1838 Grapstone State ix 
Rel. Ch, (2839) 259 The Presbyterian clergy of the Scotch 
church. . 1845 S. Austin Rauke's Hist. Ref. I. 303 With 
the higher clergy of Germany, , 

b. as collective singular. . 
¢ 1380 Wyciir Wis. (1880) 373 Pe clergye is ybonden by 
astate & office. 1483 Cath. Angi. 66/2 A clerge, clerus, 
clerimonia. 1653 Mitton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 387 They 
affected to be call’d a Clergy. - 1796. H. Hunter tr. SA 
Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) T11. 480 An ambitious Clergy im- 
poverishes it’s People. @ 1863 Wuarety in Sat. Rev. (1864) 
9 July 58-The usefulness of a married clergy. £ 
@. rarely, as szeral pluval=clergymen. : 

3850 J. H. Newman Dif oi 184 Some hundred Clergy. 

+d. In the last sense; c/ergies was formerly used. 

@1300 Cursor M. 27244 In scrift: .enentes clergis seculers. 


#1340 Hamrote Psalter \xvii. x4 [lxviii. 13] St doriniatis 


. deter imedios cleros. if 3¢ slepe amange ‘be myddis clergis. 


148r Caxton Ayrr.1.v. 22 In this manere were the clergies 
first founden. 1672 Donwett in Baxter Ausw. Dodwell 73 
The united endeavours of above a Thousand Clergies.' 

e. Used of all members of religious, orders. 
. 1990 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V, 263, I fourid the clergy in 
general persons of moderate minds. and decorotis manners 5 
7 include the seculars and regulars of both sexes. 


+3. cransf. The priestly order in the Jewish and 


_other. non-Christian religions. Ods. 


1,@1400-s0 Alexander 1509 Oure bischop [of Jerusalem] .. 


fogis all be iewis ‘ & generall callis .. pan “consals him be 


| clergy. 1378 TN. tr.Cong. W. India273 Tlamacazque. .one 


‘CLERGY. 


of the principallest of the Divels Cleargie there. 1610 Ho. 

LAND Casedeu!s Brit. (1637) 14(D.) The Druida (for so they 

call their diviners, wisemen, and estate of clergie), 1727 

De For Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 73 Upon this comes Jannes 

and Jambres. .it seems the king’s Court was not then Without 
cient number of Clergy. 


4. As a rendering of Gr. xAnpos, and of «Appwr in 


1 Pet. v. 33 see quots. 

3382 Wycuir 1 Peé. v. 3 Nether as hauynge lordshipe in 
the clergie [1582 Aezz., neither as ouerruling the Clergie; 
TinDace, Cranmer, the parisshes; CovERDALE, the par- 
ishens; Gezev., 1611, God’s heritage]. 1641 MILTON Cf, 
Gové. 1. iii, (1851) 164 The title of Clergy S. Peter gave to all 

ods people, till Pope Higinus and the succeeding Prelates 
took it from them. 1643 Burroucues Z.xcf. Hosea i, (1652) 
159 You shall find in Scripture the people are called Clergy 
in distinction from the Ministers, and never the Ministers 
.-from the people. 1736 Cuanpcer /fést. Persec. 459 The 
words Clergy and Church are never once used in Scripture 
to denote the Bishops or other Officers, but the Christian 
people. 

IT. In sense of mod.F, clergze. 

45. ‘Clerkly skill’; learning, scholarship, 
science. Ods. exc. in proverb (quot. 1690-1822), 

ax2ag Leg. Kath, 538 I-cud of alle clergies. ¢rz20 Senyn 
Sag. (W.) 62, I sal teche him than Of clergy more than ani 
man. ¢1325 Metr. Hom. 101 ‘That clergy That clerkes 
kalles astronomi. 1440 York Afyst. xx. 54 Be clargy 
clere if we couthe knawe. ¢1530 Lp. Bernens Arth, Lyi. 
Bryt, (1814) 376 The grete and excellent clergy that is in 
you. 1562 J. Heyvwoon Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 52 She chopth 
logyke, to put me to my clargy. cx690 B. E. Dict. Cast. 
Crew s.v. Clerk-ship, An Ounce of Mother-Wit is worth a 
Pound of Clergy, or Book-learning. 1822 Syp. Smiru Ws. 
(1859) II. 3/1 ‘he old saying, that an ounce of mother wit is 
worth a pound of clergy. 

6. Old Law. Benefit of (his) clergy, also simply 
(Ais) clergy + orig. the privilege of exemption from 
trial by a secular court, allowed to or claimed by 
‘clergymen arraigned for felony ; in later times the 
ptivilege of exemption from the sentence, which, 
in the case of certain offences, might be pleaded 
on his first conviction by every one who could 
read. Abolished, after various earlier modifications, 
in 18a7, Cf. Neck-VERSE. : 

The ability to read, being originally merely the test of the 
‘clergy’, or clerical position, of the accused, came at length 
to be in itself the ground of the privilege, so that the phrase 
became=‘ benefit of scholarship’ (sense 5, instead of 1). 

¢1300 Beket 37x A preost ther was. "That of mansla3t was 
bicliped..Me acusede him faste of the dethe: ac he..huld 
him faste to holi churche.. Iloked he was to purgi_ him 
thurf clergie if he mizte. 151 Act 3 Hex. VIT/, c. 5 That 
. -he..so offending (not being within orders of holy church) 
enioie not the benefite ofhisclergie x60x Munpay Death 
Huntington \. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 244 Stand 
to your clergy, uncle; save your life. 1623 Act 21 Yas, /, 
c. 6 Pream., By the Laws of this Realm the Benefit of 
Clergy is not allowed to Women convicted of Felony. @1626 
Bacon Max. § Uses Cont. Law 39 Praying his clergy, and 
thereupon reading asa clerke. 1631 Bratuwarr Whimzies, 
Charac. Fayler 49 If any..be admitted to his clergy, and 
by helpe of a compassionate prompter, hacke out his necke- 
yerse. 1670 Brounr Law Dict. s.v., By the Statute of 18 
Eliz. cap. 7 Clerks are no more delivered to their Ordinaries 
to be purged, but now every Man, to whom this benefit is 
granted, though not in Orders, ig put to read at the Bar, 
after he is found guilty, and convicted of such Felony, and 
so burnt in the hand, and set free for the first time, if the 


_ Ordinaries Commissioner or Deputy standing by do say— 


Legit ut Clericus. x670 Marve. Corr, clxxi. Wks. 1872-5 
IL. 362 Such a clause..makes it felony, without clergy. 
1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3304/3 Craving the Benefit of his 
Clergy .. he was Burnt in the Hand. 1776 Apam Sante 
WN, (1869) II. v.i. 351 [The] members [of the universities], 
whether masters or students, had all of them what was then 
called the benefit of clergy, that is were exempted from the 
civil jurisdiction .. and were amenable only to the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals, 1864 Knicut Fifty Vears Why. Life 1. 204 
Then [1818] the Crier of the Court called out to the Convict, 
‘kneel down and pray your Clergy’. 

b. Clergy of belly: ‘respite claimed by a preg- 
nant woman’ (Davies). 

1678 Butter Hud, 11, i. 884 Who therefore in a streight, 

may freely Demand the Clergy of her Belly. 

III. 7. attrib. or as adj. Belonging to the 


clergy, clerical. 

21635 Cornett /ter Bor, 8 A noble cleargy host, Kitt 
Middleton. 1670 Watton Life Hooker. 40 She [Q. Eliza- 
beth] eased herself, by laying the burden of all her clergy- 
cares upon his [Abp. Whitgift’s] shoulders. , 

8. atirib. and Comb., as clergy-like adj., -mender, 
-priest, -profession, -relation, -right, -tatlor; 
+ clergy-feme, a clergyman’s wife or woman; 
clergy-house, the residence of a clergyman ; also, 
a house of residence for all the clergy having’ sole 
or subordinate charge of a living. ao ae 

1g89 Warner 426, Eng. vi. xxxi- (1612) 152 How fine and 
faire a life our *Clergie-Femes inioy. 1865 G. E. Srreer 
Town Ch-in Engtishn, Mag. Feb. 125 The Church. . would 
.-be rendered «. :,more striking by the group of subordinate 
buildings—*clergy-house, house for the choir-boys and 
masters, etc... 1874 Mickcetawaite Mod.: Par..Ch. 25° 


» When the clergy-house.is close. to the.church,. 1632 Star 


Chamb. Cases (1886) 173-In as *clergie-like and church-like’ 
manner’as maie be. . x670 Eacuarp Cont, Clergy To Rdr. 
3 An infinite number of church and *clergy-ménders. ¢xg89 
Theses -Martiniang title-p., With their whole-.band -of 
*clergie-priests, 1642 Futuer Holy §-Praf. St. we xvii. 


“|: D.), Nor suits it with my *“clergy-profession to proceed any 


further in this warlike description, 164x Minton CA. .Govt. 

u. iii. (x85r) 168 That Priestly. unction and_*Clergy-right 

whereto Christ hath entitl’d him. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. 
2-2 


wi¥ 


CLERGYMAN. 


Sé, v, xviii, (D.), Those *clergy-sticklers, 1708 Morreux 
Rabelais v. (1737) 215 *Clergy-Taylors, Wafer-makers. 


Hence + Cle'rgy’d 47. a., provided with clergy. | 


1696 Growth’ Deis: 3t Christians embodied, organized, 
clergy'd and modelled into a National Church. 

Clereyman (klS-adgimén). “Before 18th c. 
usually as two words, or hyphened. ; 

1, A man of the clerical order; an ordained 
minister of the Christian church ; one in holy orders, 
(In England, unless otherwise qualified, commonly 
meaning a minister of the Church of England.) 

1597 Hanmer Ac. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 94 Not after the 
manner of a cleargie-man, but of the lay people. 1577 
VAUTROUILLIER Luther on Ep. Gal. 260 The Papistes 
dreamed that this commaundement belongeth onely to their 

C en. 1594 SuHaxs. Rich. II/, ur vii. 95 Enter 
Richard aloft, betweene two Bishops. Jfaior. See where 
his Grace stands, tweene two Clergie men. 1654 L’Estrance 
Chas. I (1655) 218 The House of Commons [voted] that no 
Clergy man shall be in Commission of the Peace. 1706 
Hearne Rem. § Collect, (1885) I. 164 A Benefic’d Clergy 
Man in Surrey, 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 72 ? 8 Bya 
Clergyman, I mean one in holy Orders. @27tq4 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) I, 269 A profound statesman, but a very 
indifferent Clergy-man. 1840 Grapstone Ch, Princ. 322 A 
well-known Presbyterian Clergyman, of Edinburgh. 1858 
De Quincey Wks. V. 190 A writer of great talent, Mr. 
Foster, the La neds clergyman. 1872 E. Peacock Afabel 
Hero 1, iv. 65 Deep-rooted reverence for the clergyman of 
the Parish, : i We 

+b. ¢vansf. Applied to priests of non-Christian 
religions. (Cf. CLERGY £ b.) Oés. 

1609 HoLtanp Ame. Marcel. xxvun. vi. 346 Rusticanus 2 
Prelat or Clergie man [sacerdotadis]. 1693 Staruorst tr. 
Rauwolf's Trav. in Ray Journ. Low C. (1738) Il. 98 When 
their Clergymen [i.e, Dervishes] did understand it, they 
became very angry with us. 

+2, St. Nicholas’ clergymen (clerks): a cant phrase 
for ‘highwaymen ’ (see CLERK sd. 6 c}. Ods. 

1389 R. Harvey PZ. Perc. 1 A quarrel, by the high way 
side, between a brace, of Saint Nicholas Clargie men. 

83. Clergyman’s sore throat: see quot, 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Clergyman’s sore throat, the name 
given to granular pharyngitis when occurring in clergymen, 
and others, who use the voice much. 1886 Facer Princ. & 
Pract. Med. 1. 805. 

Hence Clergymanical a. (umorous), Cle'rgy- 
manly a., characteristic of a clergyman. 

1864 G. Dyer Bella Donna I. 196 One figure (arrayed in 
silken vestings and general clergymanical finery). 1865 
Mrs. Outpuant Chron. Carl, Perpet. Curate 3 Two fresh, 
new, active, clergymanly intellects. : 

Clergyse, var. of CLERGISE, Ods., learning. 

Clergyship. [f. Cuency +-suir.] The posi- 
tion or office of a clergyman. 

1616 N. Brent tr. Sarpe's Hist. Council Trent (1676) $51 
It could not be said, that either Clergiship, or the exemp- 
tion thereof, were de jure divino. . 

Clergywoman (kl5dziwumin). [f. Chercy 
+ WoMAN, after clergyman.) 

+1. A woman belonging to a religious order; a 
nun ; a priestess; =CLERGESS 2. Oés. 

3673 Baxter Let. in Ausw. Dodwell 87, I never took all 
the 1mpotent persons, poor, and Widows in the Church, to be 
Clergy-men, and Clergy-women, @ 19777 Foote Trip Calais 
u. i. (D.), I took her to be one of the clergywomen that be- 
long to the place. 1842 Tuackeray Jliss Zickletoby’s Lect. 
i, Wks. 1886 XXIV. 12 The ancient Britons had not only 
priests, but priestesses—that is clergywomen. 

pb. humorously. Cf. ‘old woman’. 

1726 AmuERst Terre Fil, xxx. 160 Several fellows. .lodged 
an appeal..against Dr, Drybones. .complaining of several 
arbitrary. .practices of that reverend old clergy-woman. | 

2. A clergyman’s wife or other female relative 
(especially when she manages the parish). (Hz- 
morats ox satirical.) 

18z0 Gent?, Mag, II. 150 He is a Clergyman more than a 
country Gentleman, and his flame a Clergywoman, 1862 
Onion x11 Apr. 226 The harm which a clergywoman may do 
+-isalmost boundless. 1865 Mrs, Ouirstanr Agues 1. 10 From 
the clergy-women of Windhelm down to the charwomen, 
the question was discussed, 1867 Ch. Sintes 6 July 236/4 
‘The clergywoman nuisance and the domestic ideal. 

Cleric (kle‘tik), @.and sd. [ad. late L. cléric-us 
clergyman, priest, prop. an adj. ‘of or. belonging 
to the c/érus’; a. Gr. «anpineds ‘ of or pertaining to 
an inheritance’, in later (Christian) use ‘of or be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical or sacerdotal order’, 
f. «Ajjpos ‘lot, allotment, piece. of land, estate, 


heritage’,-used in 2nd c, as a name of the minis-, 


terial or sacerdotal order in the church, the clergy. 
The Greek words were adopted in Latin in this 


transferred. sense only (c/zrzs ‘in Tertullian @ 220, - 


clericus in Jerome 4th c.), with which they passed 
into Romanic and English. Cf. Currk. -" 
On the history of the application of xAjpos to the Christian 
ministry, see Bp. Lightfoot PArdeppiaus (1868) 245-6, where 
its probable origin is seen in the use of the word in Acts i. 
17, Tov KARpov THs Staxovias ravrys ‘the lot of this ministry’; 
cf i, 25. In the time of Jerome, explanations were sought 
in the use of xAijpos in Deut, xviii. 2, compared with ix. 29, 
‘and parallel passages; and x Peter v. 3 was interpreted in 
this sense. Nerome’s explanation is thus repeated in the 
Apology for the Lollavds (¢ 1400) 43! 


.* The clerk .. schuld interpret be calling of his nam, and, 


enforce to be Pa he is seid ; for a clerk in ourspeche is seid 
sort, and per for are men seid c/erhis, for bei are of be Lordis 
sort, or for be Lord is per part; and for he is pe Lordis part, 
or hap pe Lord his part, he au[h]t to haue him s[uJilk pat 
he haue pe Lord, and be had of pe Lord.') ~ E ‘ 
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A, adj. Of or pertaining to the clergy, CLERICAL, 
x6ax W. Scrater Zythes (1623) 13 As well Clericke as 
Layicke. 1649 Minton Ziken. ‘ad fin., Above the genius 
of his clericelocution. 1829 Cariyiu Mise. (1857) IL. 113 
All of us, cleric and Iaic, seem to be agreed, 1879 G. 
Macponatp P. Faéer I. i. 6 With a word he quickened the 
pace of his cleric steeds. 

B. sb. A clerical man,'a clergyman: Often 
used instead of the earlier CLERK (in sense 1), to 
avoid the ambiguity of that word. 

“x62x W. Scrater Tythes (1623) 36, I haue now to deale 
with a Clericke. 1986 Br. HorsLey Sevs. Sons Clergy (L.), 
The cleric who is. .the most addicted to a life of study’and 
devotion. 1837 R. Cuattoner Catholic Chr. Lusty. in Sacr. 
Z, In case of nécessity .. baptism may., be administered 

yy any person whatsoever. In which case a cleric, though 
only in lesser orders, is to be admitted preferably to a lay- 
man. 1875 M. Partison Casazboi 417 The professors and 
governors are all clerics. 7 

Clerical (klevrikil), a. (sb.) [f. L. cléric-dil-és, 
f. cléric-us clergyman: see prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 

of, the clergy or a clergyman (esf, in their pro- 
fessional capacity). 
, tsgztr. Funins ot Rev. xiii. 17 Clericalt tonsure or Shav- 
ing. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 1. 1 (T.) Meet for clerical 
and religious persons. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1, 5 The 
hard yoke of clerical usurpation. 1829 Lyrron Devereux 
1. fi, His garb was as little clerical as possible. 1876 Moz- 
Ley Univ. Seri. iv, 82 The ambition of the clerical order 
has always been attended by peculiarly repulsive features. 

2. Of or pertaining to a clerk or penman (see 
CLERK 5), of clerks; esp. in clerical error, an 
error made in writing anything out. 

1798 Bay Amer. Law Rep. (1809) 1. 82 The word was 
omitted through a clerical mistake in the person who drew 
the will. 1838 Gurwoop Wellington Disp, IV. 105 note, 
Ic is supposed that this is a clerical error. 1865 Mew York 
World 13 Oct., A clerical force is employed to keep the 
accounts and attend to the correspondence. 1879 Daily 
News 16 Sept. 3/3 The clerical service of the Customs. 

. sb, A cleric: one of a clerical party. 

3837 Marryat Dog-frend xxxili, We except the clericals. 
3872 Daily News 21 Sept., The German party was to make 
way for the Czechs and clericals. 1882-3 Scnare Encycl. 
Rel, Knowl, 1. 31 The Sixth Council of Orleans deposed 
every clerical who had committed adultery. a 

b. pl. Clerical garments (collog.; cf. academi- 
cals, canonicals). 

186s A thenzum No. 1989.802/3 Donning ‘a suit of clericals’. 

Clericalism (klerikaliz’m). [f prec. +-1sm; 
cf. mod.F. clérécalisme.] Clerical principles; 
clerical rule or influence ; clerical partisanship. 

1864 Sat. Kev. 470/1 A living protest against clericalism. 
1874 Daily News 11 Feb. 3/7 The triumph of Republicanism 
in the Haute Sane, astronghold of clericalism. 1883 J“ortn. 
Rev, Feb, 295 The chronic insurrection of the clergy, thcir 
hostility to republican institutions, their defiance of national 
supremacy is what is called in France clericalism. 

Clericalist (kle‘rikilist). [f. as prec. +-1st.] 
A supporter of clericalism. 

1881 Wew York Herald 17 Feb. 7/1 At Berlin. .a clericalist 
has been elected Vice-President. 

attrié, 1885 Fremantiy AYford in Dict, Nat. Biog. |. 
283/2 The clericalist movement of the years 1835-42. 

Clericality (klerike'liti). [f. as prec. +-17¥.] 

1. (with g/.) A clerical action or trait. 

1660 S. Fisner Austicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 53 In those 
their Carnal Clericalitics. . : 

2, Clerical quality or condition. 

1877 Fraser’s Mag. XVI. 450 The Church Congress! 
This is the very concentrated essence, the focus, of Cleric. 
ality. 1884 G. P. Hawzey Itt, MWisd. § Philos. Richter 
54 Clericality does, at all times, stand ina very close rela- 
tion to the feminine heart. | sae 

Clevicalize (kletikilsiz), v. 
-1z8.] ¢raus. To make clerical. 

1886 Manch. Exam, 36 Feb. 5/5 Clericalise the Church 
from top to bottom, turn over all its patronage to the 
Bishops. 

Clericall: see Chanionorp. 

Clevically (klerikili), adv. [f.as prec, + -L¥?.] 

1, In a clerical manner, like a clergyman. 

1876 M. Davies Unorth, Lond. 117 ‘Then the clerically- 
dressed gentleman took up his parable, . ; 

2. In relation to writing out or copying. - 

1886 Law Rep. 3x Chanc, Div. 255 There will be no 
practical difficulty in making the resettlement, clerically 
stand so as to effect the real intention of the parties. 

Clericalty (klevikilti). [f as prec. +-1y, 
after royalty, etc.] Clerical order, clergy. 

1860 Ii. B. Witson in Zs, & Rev. 195 The wrong. .is pare 
ticipated by..the clericalty who consider the Church ete, 

Clericate (klerikét). fad. L. cléricatus, £. 
cléric-us: see -ATE.] Clerical office or dignity. - 

1868 Brownine Ring & Bk. xu. 252, I. alleged The power 
and privilege o’ the Clericate. oo : 

Clericature  (klerikititix). . [ad mod. L. 
cléricatira, {. clévicdve to make a cleric.] Clerical 
action or function, : : ; 

xzzy tr. Dupin'’s Eccl, Hist. 17th C. I'v. 176 The very 
same rank of Clericature,-which they had in their. Sect. 
3867 H. C. Lea Sacerd. Celié. 83 The superior opportun- 


[f as prec. + 


. ities which clericature gave of improper intercourse with 


wonien, ‘ : : 
Clericism (kleisiz’m). -.[f. Cumrto + -18u.] 
Clerkhood as a principle and practice;.a system 
founded upon clergymen. : 


. CLERK: 


1878 C. W. Ettor in V. Amer. Reo. CXXVL 224 The 
English universities have suffered deeply from . . clericism, 
celibacy, and sinecurism. - e 

Clericity (klrisiti), [f. L. type *eléricitas, 
f. cléricus: see.-1T¥.] Clerical quality or status. ~ 

3866 N. § Q. Ser. ut. VI. 470 A motion was speedily 
made for his race a on the ground of his clericity (the word, 
I think, is Coleridge’s, and a very good word it is). 

Clerico- (klerike), combining formof L, clévécets 
(see Curnio), =clerically-; clerical and... , as in 
clerico-liberal, clerico-political, 

1825 Syp. Suutit Sp. Wks. 1859 II. 200, I am sick of these 
little clerico-political meetings. 1863 Dudlix Rev. Oct. 611 
Such detestable socicties as the Clerico-liberal Socicty. 

Clericorde: see CuaRicHoRD. : 

Clevify (klerifei), v. wonce-wd. [ad. med.L. 
clérificare, f. late L, clér-ass see CLERIC, and -FY.] 
trans. To make clerical. So Clerifica‘tion. 

x861 Sat. Rev. 9 Mar, 243/2 Lord Palmerston’s conversion 
--has (no doubt) sanctified him, but it has also clerified him 
—to coin a new word for what, happily..is a new fact. 
1867 /bid. 6 July 10/2 The process of clerification. 

Clerisy (klerisi). [app. formed after Ger. cle- 
vised, in late L. cléricia, Sp. clerecia, Pg. cleresia 
(see CLERGY). Introduced by Coleridge to express 


a notion no longer associated with CueRcy.] - 


Learned men as a body, scholars. : 

x88 Corertpce Lit, Rem. (1836) I. 238 After the Revo- 
lution. .a learned body, or clerisy, as such, gradually disap- 
peared. @1834— Tadble-t. (1836) 160 The clerisy of anation, 
that is, its learned men, whether poets, or philosophers, 
orscholars. 1841-4 Emerson Zss, Manners (1858) Il. 42x 
The artist, the scholar, and in general the clerisy. - 

{ It has also been used for clericisnz, clertcity. 

1858 Times 28 Aug. 10/5 The restrictions of clerisy and 
celibacy. 1870 LowEL. gene my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 336 
A layman, alike indifferent to clerisy and heresy. 


Clerk (klik, kl5zk), sb. Forms: 1 elerec, 
(cliroc), 1-3 cleric, 1-7 clere, 3 clere, (gen. pi. 
2-3 olerkene, 4 clerken), 3-7 clerke, 4 klerk, 
5-6 clerck(e, 5-7 clarke, 5-8 clark, 6 clarcke, 
6-7 cleark(e, 4~ clerk. [OE, had cleric, clerec, 
clerc, immed, from Latin; the. last of these forms 
coincided with OF. cler¢:—Romanic type *¢lerco :— 
L. cléric-us, -ume (cf. Pr. clerc, clergue, clerge, Sp. 
clevigo, It. chiertco): see CuERic. The original 
sense was ‘man in a religions order, cleric, cletgy- 
man’. As the scholarship of the Middle Ages was 
pastels limited to the tlergy, and these per- 
ormed all the writing, notarial, and secretarial 
work of the time, the name ‘clerk’ came to be 
equivalent to ‘scholar’, and specially applicable 
to a notary, secretary, recorder, accountant, or 
penman, The last has now come to be the ordi- 
nary sense, all the others being either archaic, 
historical, formal, or contextual. 

The pronunciation klask is evidenced in the south 
of England from the rsth'c.; cf. bark, hark, dark, 
etc., from earlier -ev; also serjeant, hearth, Cher- 
well, Hertford, and the 15~17th c. clargy, . The 
dialects, esp. the northern, have retained the ¢, as 
Sc. klerk, klerk. In U.S. the pronunciation is 
klizk, and of late this has become ‘somewhat fre- 
quent in London and its neighbourhood.) 

1. A man ordained to the ministry or service, of 
the Christian Church ; a churchman, clergyman, 
or ccclesiastic. (For greater distinction, CuEni¢ 
is now often substituted.) 

a, Before the Reformation, andin R. C. Church, 
a member of any of the eight orders (though 
sometimes excluding the bishop). Hence, the dis- 
linction, clerk zit holy orders, clerk in minor orders: 
see quot. 1844. : ; 
cx0s0 0. £. Vocab, in Wr.-Wiilcker 7 Cleri¢us, preost 
odde cleric. 1329 O, £. Chron. (Laud MS), Se oder het Gre- 
gorius; he wars clerc. xz97 R. Grouc. (1724) 472 That no 
bissop, ne_clere nathemo, Ne solde withoute kinges Jeuc 
out of this lond go. /6éd. 496 Alle clerkene Iefmen in 
prisoun the king brou3te. ¢ 1315 Suorenam Poents 53 Clerke 
hys to segge, an Englysch, Eyr of Godes werke. 1397 
Lanet. P. P2. B. wv. 119 Til clerken coueitise be to clothe 
pe pore and to fede. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, w. (1520) 
32/2 He decreed that Clerkes sholde were no berdes 
nor Ionge heere. 1584 Power Léoya's Cambria 32 The 
Clarkes of the Church of Winchester did choose him for thelr 
Bishop. 1597 Hooxer £cc?. Pod. v. (1617) 186 Services, 
Offices, and Orders ecclesiastical, the first of which three 


and in part the second may be executed by the laity, 
whereas none have or can have the third but the clergy. 


Catechists, Exorcists, Readers, Singers, and the rest of like. 


sort..may in that respect-seem clergymen, even as the 
Fathers for that cause term them usually-Clerks, x6r4 
Rarzicn Aist. World u. 487 Tornicllus is a regular Clerk 
of the congregation of St. Paul.- x66r Brannare Fst 


Vind, iv; 61 Wilfride was an Arch-Bishop, not an inferiour - 
_ Clerk. 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) H. xii, 230 The 


clergy were divided into two classes, one of inferior clerks 

in minor orders, and employed as lectors, cantors, acolyth- 

ists, exorcists, and doorkeepers, and the other of clerks 

_in holy orders, deacons, and mass-thanes, whose office it 
was to minister at the altar and offer the sacrifice . : 

b. Since the Reformation, in England generally 

= ‘clerk in holy orders’, i.e. a deacon, priest, or 


bishop. Now chiefly a legal or formal designation, | 


CLERK. 


1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) Pref, They zealously 
withstand the couetousness of Patrones, in reiecting their 
vnsufficient Clearkes, 1897 Hooxer Zecé. Pod. v. ixxxi. § 2 
‘The placing of one clerk in twochurches. 1642 Jer. Taytor 
Episc. (1647) 365 The Bishop, or his Clerks. 1726 Ayuirve 
Parerg. 184 In the general Acceptation of the Word, all 
Persons were-stiled Clerks, that served in the Church of 
Christ ; whether they were Bishops, Priests, or Deacons. 
‘848 Macautay His¢, Lng, I. 424 A living. .became vacant. 
Hough and his ejected brethren assembled and presented a 
clerk. 1858 Lp. St, Lronarns Handy-bh. Property Law 
xxv, 187 No advowson can bé recovered by any person aftéer 
three clerks in succession have held the same adversely if 
the times. .amount to 6o years. , : : 

2. Before the Reformation, sometimes applied 
esp. to members of the five ‘minor orders * as dis- 


tinct from the higher or ‘ holy orders’, 
cg75 Laws Edgar C. 4 (Bosw.) We larab Set _preosta 

zehwilc to sinobe hxbbe hiscleric. @1300Cxrsor AZ, 12897 

(Gatt.) Selcuth it was. .Pe klerk for to baptiz be preist. 1486 

Bk. St. Alban’s Diiij a, Aspare hawke, and he isan hawke 

for a prest .. A Mufkyte, and he is for an holiwater clerke. 

1537 Will of H. Monmonth im Strype Eccl. Alen, 1. App. 

xe. 251 Item, I wyl have no mo Preestes and Clerks at my 

funeral mass than do serve dayly in our parysh church. 

b. Hence, since. the Reformation, applied to 
Jaymen who perform such of these offices as are 
retained in cathedrals, churches, or chapels. In the 
Prayer-book of 1549 the Clerks were the choir 
men.; in later times, the Clerk, or Parish Clerk, is 
the lay officer of a parish church, who has charge 
of the church and precincts, and assists the clergy- 
man in various parts of his duties, e.g. by leading 
the people in responses, assisting at baptisms, 
marriages, etc. In other senses, usually with some 
distinctive epithet, as Bzble Clerk, a scholar who 
reads the Scripture lessons in some ancient college 
chapels; Lay Clerk, a singing man in some cathe- 

drals and college chapels; Stuging Clerk, etc. 

* 1849 (March) Bh. Con. Prayer 122 b, The Clearkes and 
people shall aunswere. Zoid. Commun. Seru., Where there be 
Clerks, they shall sing one or many of the sentences above 
written, 1564 in Strype dw, Ref. I. xi. 463 To every 
parish belongeth I. A parson, or vicar, or both, or a curate 
under him. II. A clerk, toread, write, sing, and say. 1596 
Suaxs, Tam. Shr. w. iy. 94 To th’ Church, take the Priest, 
Clarke, and some sufficient honest witnesses,_1710 HEARNE 
Collect, III. 82 To go to the Clark of Ferry-Hinksey for y* 
Parish Register. 1726 Ayvurre Parerg. 409 The true 
Original of those we now call Parish Clerks .. at first in- 
tended as Clerks-Assistant to him that had the Cure, 1727 
Swirr Country Post, The deceased wife of the singing- 
clerk of this place. @ 1800 Cowper Names of little Note 14 
There goes the parson, oh! illustrious spark, And there, 
scarce Tess illustrious, goes the clerk! 1830 Lyre. ead 
Visit. U. S. IL. 86 There was no clerk, the Bishop read the 
responses and gave out the psalms, seeming to us, at first 
to be performing the office of clerk. 1879 Mrs, Ouirnant 
Within Precincts xviii, He .. had been a chorister and had 
progressed into a layclerk. 1886 0xf Univ. Calendar 169 
New College (Chapel): ot uae oe Schoolmaster, Lay-clerks, 
Choristers. —- 189 Magdalen Coll. : Organist, Clerks, Cho- 
risters. —-219 Christ Ch, : Organist, Singing men, Choristers, 
31889 Oxford Directory, All Souls College .. provision for 
a warden, fifty fellows, two chaplains, and four bible clerks. 

+3. Clerk attaint, clerk convict: see quots. Obs. 

1622 Bacon Hen. JI Wks. (Bohn) 354 The king began.. 
to pare a little the privilege of clergy, ordaining that clerks 
convict should be burned in the hand. a 1626 — Max. § 
Uses Cont. Law 39 A man found guilty of felony. .and pray- 
ing his clergy, and thereupon reading as a clerke..is called 
aclerk convict. 164% Termes de la Ley 62 Clerk attaint is 
he, which prayeth his Clergie after judgement given upon 
him of the felonie, and hath his Clergie allowed. /did., 
Clerke convict is hee, which prayeth his Clergie before 

_judgement given upon him of the Felonie, and hath his 
Clergie tohim granted, - 

4, A.man (or woman) of book learning, one 
able to read and write; a scholar, (Now a Aés- 
torical archaism.) é 

ex200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 7 Alse pe wise clerc seide on his 
boc. @1340 Hampote Psalter xxvi. 1x All be clerkis in 
erth may noght ymagyn it. ¢1386 Craucer Pro/, 285 A 
Clerk ther was of Oxenford also That vn to logyk hadde 
longe ygo. _1460 Carcrave Chroz. (1858) 132 In these dayes 
regned in Inglond Herry the First, whech was named 
Herry Clerk. (1470-85 Matory Avthur 1. ii. (1889) 38 The 
thyrd syster Morgan le fey .. lerned so moche that she was 
agrete Clerke of Nygromancye. 1490 Caxton Encydos 1 
That noble poete and grete clerke vyrgyle. 1533 WrioTH- 

_ ESLEY Chyon, 1, (1875) 22 A great clearke in the Greeke and 
Latten tonge. 1623 Liste 2U/ric on O. & N. TL. Pref. 6 
Joseph Scaliger, one of the greatest Clarkes of our age. 
170z Pore Fan. § Alay 109 As subtle clerks by many schools 
aremade. 1796 Burke Let, Noble Ld. Wks. VIL. 70 He 
was no great clerk, but he was perfectly well versed’ in the 
interests of Europe. 1805 Scotr Last Minstr. t..xi, Her 
father was a clerk of fame. 1882 Freeman Reign Will. 
Rufus TI. viie 455 Henry the Clerk .. must rank before all 
other kings as the refounder’ of the English nation. < 


‘cof D: A pupil, scholar. Obs. oF 


*. €1340 Cursor MM. 29401 (Cott, Galba), A maister of lare’ 


may bete a clerk bot noght ouer sare. .1475 5%, Noblesse 
53 The said maister..meoved his clerkis to desport bethout 
the cite-in the feeldis, ii! 1 
‘After cam Plato the sage. .And his clerke named Aristotle.- 


+5. In early times, when writing was not an- 


ordinary accomplishment of the laity, the offices 
of writer, scribe, secretary, keeper of accounts, and 
the transaction of all business involving. writing, 


were discharged by -Clerks (in sense 1, identical” 


with 4). - ae — ; a 


x48x Caxton JZyrr. ut. -xii.! 159 - 


. | clerk of the peace belongs. 


493 


108g O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Hiweeron ealle bus cynges 
clerecas. ¢x300 Beket 2135 (2123) Edward Grim, that was 
his clerc..To helpe his louerd, if he mizte, his arm pulte 
bifore, 1362 Lancu. P. Pz. A. Prol. 91, Isauh ber Bisschops 
Bolde.. Bi-coome Clerkes of A-Counte, be kyng for to 
seruen. 1377 /did, B, x11. 247 Hadde iche a clerke pat 
couthe write. ¢x400 Maunpev., xix. 218 Under the Emper- 
oures table, sitten 4 Clerkes, that writen alle, that the Em- 
perour seythe. 1480 Merlin xxvi, (1877) 483 Than were ther 
chosen fotire clerkes to write the a-ventures as thei fill. 
@xgss Latimer Serv: § Mev, (1845) 38 But our spiritualty, 
what dothey?..some be clerks of the kitchen, 

6. Hence, in current use: @. The officer who has 
charge of the records, correspondence, and accounts 
of any department, court, corporation, or society, 
and superintends the general conduct of its busi- 
ness ; as Clerk of the Kitchen, Clerk to the School- 
board, Town-clerk, etc. 

1526 ‘TinpaLe Ac/s xix. 35 When the toune clarcke had 
ceased the people. 1936 in Thyxne’s Antinadv. Introd. 
28 William Thynne, clerc comptroller of the kinges honor- 
able housholde. 1603 Kno.ies Afist. Turks (1621) 753 ‘Vhe 
clearke general of the armie. 1631 Werver Aue. Fun, 
ALon. 538 Clarke of the Spicery to King Henry the eight. 
@ 1667 CowLey Liberty Wks. 1710 II. 680 His Clerk of the 
Kitchen, or his Cook. 1679-88 Sccy. Serv. Afoney Chas. 
&§ Yas. (1851) 111 Late clerk of the robes to King Chas. IL. 
171z Lond, Gaz. No, 5016/3 All the Horses. .must be shewn 
+-before the Clerk of the Race. le a 

pb. One employed in a subordinate position in 
a public or private office, shop, warehouse, etc., to 
make written entries, keep accounts, make fair 
copies of documents, do the mechanical work of 


correspondence and similar ‘ clerkly’ work. 

xsiz Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 6 Pream., The said Collectours 
and Comptrollers and theire Clerkes. 1565-78 Coorrr The- 
saur., Scriptum tacere, to be asecreitarie or clarke. 1573~80 
Barer Alvearie, A Clerke or secretarie alwayes attending, 
a scribe, Amanuensis. 1596 Suas. Merch. Ven. v. i. 181 
My Lord Bassanio gaue his Ring away Vnto the Iudge. .and 
then the Boy his Clearke. .begg’d mine. «1674 CLarENDON 
Hist, Reb. x1. (1843) 693/1 Harrisson,.had been bred up in 
the place of a Clerk, under a Lawyer. 1702 Lond, Gas. No, 
3865/4 Writing a tolerable Clerk’s-Hand, 177x FRANKLIN 
Autobiog. Wks, 1840 I. 64 He proposed to take me over as 
his clerk. ¢1865 J, WyLbe in Cire. Sc. I. 261/1 The tele- 
graph clerk gradually acquires a proficiency. 1875 Juvons 
ALoney (1878) 268 Some banks employ as many as six clerks, 
Mod, The Warehousemen and Clerks’ School. 

e. Specific applications and offices :— 

Clerk of Assize: an officer who records judicial decisions 
given by judges on circuit. + Clerk of the Chamber: a 
private secretary. Clerk of the Chegue (see Cueck sé. 8): 
also, ‘an officer in royal dockyards who goes on board to 
muster the ship’s company,'thereby to check false musters’, 
Clinical Clerk: see Cuinicat. f Clerk of the Closet: an 
ecclesiastic privately attending upon a monarch, a royal con- 
fessor, Clerk of the Crown: an officer of the Chancery de- 
partment, who Issues writs of summons to peers in the House 
of Lords, and writs of election for members of the House of 
Commons, etc,; also an official who frames and reads in- 
dictments against public offenders. Clerk of the Essoins, 
Estreats, encloth, Hanaper (see these words). Clerk of 
the Market: + a royal officer attending at fairs and markets, 
to keep the standard of weights and measures, and punish 
misdemeanours therein; also an officer appointed by city 
or town corporations, to collect market dues, and inspect 
the market. +Clerk of the Nihils: (see Niu). t $4 
Nicholas’ clerk: a highwayman, thief. Clerk of the Peace: 
an officer who prepares indictments and keeps a record of 
proceedings at sessions of the peace. + Cleré of the Pells, 
Pipe: (see these words). + Clerk of the Petty Bag: an 
officerin Chancery who had many minor duties, such as mak- 
ing out the patents of customers, gaugers, alnagers, issuing 
the congé délive for bishops, issuing writs of summons to 
Parliament, etc., most of which have now passed to the, 
Clerk of the Crown. Clerk of Session: a title given to the 
clerks of the Court of Session. Clert of the Signet: for- 
merly, a_clerk in attendance on the royal secretary, in 
charge of the privy signet for sealing private letters; also 
used as synonymous with Wyitcr to the Sicnet. Clerk of 
Supply (Scotland): Clerk to the Commissioners of Supply or 
county assessors. Clerk of the Weather: an imaginary 
functionary humorously supposed to control the state ofthe 
weather. Clerk of the Works: an officer who superintends 
the erection of buildings, etc., to secure the proper quality 
of materials and execution of the work. 

1670 Cotton Lsfernon 1. vil. 317 He there obtain’d the 
Office of *Clerk of the Chamber. 1771 Gray Corr. w. 
Nichols (1843) 127 Philippa of Hainault appointed him 
clerk of her chamber, 1769 Farconer Dict. Marine 
(2789), *Clerké of the Check .. keeps a muster or register of 
all the men employed aboard his Majesty’s ships and vessels, 
and also of the artificers and others in the service of the 
navy at the port where he is settled, 1833 Marrvat P. 
Simple xii, To request my commission to be forwarded to 
the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 1530 Patscr.:206/1 
*Clerke of the closet, clerc de chappelle. 1716 Br. Ken. 
nett in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 423 IV. 298 His Majesty will 
be attended by three clergymen, Dr. Torriano as deputy 
clerk of the closet. . 168: Trial S. Colledge 2 *Clerk of the 
Crown. “ Gaoler; have you your Prisoner. rg0z ArNOLDE 
Chron, (1811) 185 *Clarke of the market for the tyme beynge. 
1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. u. xvii. 114 God is the prin- 
cipall clark of the market, all the weights of the bag are 
his work.” 1769 BLackstone ,Com. 1V.272 The court of 
the clerk of the market is incident to every fair and market 
in the kingdom, to punish misdemesnors therein. 1887 
Oxford P.O. Directory 173 Clerks of the Market, Rev. R. 
‘Faussett, M.A., and Rev. O. Ogle; Deputy Clerk, Mr. W. 
Sims. rs96°Suaxs. 1 Heu. ZV, u. 1, 68 If they meete not 
with *S. Nicholas Clarks. x6rz Coter, Zspieur des 
chemins, a purse-taker..one of S, Nicholas Clerkes. 1689 


Col, Rec. Peun, 1.318 That Sheriffs and *Clarks of y* peace 
“Impose not vpon y° people. 1769 Buacxstone Coma. IV. 


269 To him [the lord: lieutenant] the, nomination of the 
1848 Porson in Eneqycl. ALetrop. 


- Clerkless (klasklés), a. 


CLERK-LIKE, 


852/1 Advocates or principal *clerks of session. 246 Sup- 
plic. Contitons in Four Supplic. (1871) 78 The Yelerie ots 
signet .. vsed to cary his masters ryng in his motith. 1837 
Locruart Scott (1839) I. 252 The old clerk of the signet was 
very joyous. 1889 Glasgow Even, Citizen 9 Sept. 1/7 Valua- 
tion Appeal Courts. .By order, W. Alston Dykes, *Clerk of 
Supply. 1883 Miss Brappon Gold. Cadfvi. 52 It was usually 
a brilliant day. The *clerk of the weather appeared 
favourably disposed. 1663 Grrpier Counsel (1664) 18 A 
*Clark of the Works must be vers’d in the prizes of ma- 
terials, and the rates of all things belonging to the building. 
r8sgx Ord. § Regul. R. Engineers § 17. 70 Clerk of Works 
in the Engineer Department. 

7. attrib. and Comb., clerk-ale, an ale-drinking 
for the benefit of the parish clerk ; also, the ale 
then provided; clerk-learning, book-leaming, 
scholarship ; + clerk-play, a dramatic representa- 
tion of a religious subject by the clergy; clerk- 
register (/ord register), a Scottish officer of state 
having custody of the archives; clerk-roll, clerk- 
sitter: see quots. 

1627 in Heylin Laud w. (1671) 256 (D.) For suppressing 
all revels, Church-ales, *Clerk-ales which had been used 
upon that day. 1733 Neat West. Purit, 11. 248 Clerk Ales 
.. Were for the better maintenance of the Parish Clerk. 
1791 J. Lacnincton JZem, iii. (D.), Some. . frolicsome fellows 
being one Easter Sunday morning at the clerk’s house .. 
drinking (as it is called) clerk’s-ale. 1866 Kincstry Herew, 
I, i, 61 Thou. -hast had *clerk-learning in thy time, ‘@ 1872 
Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 138 In thee wold have bein 
at ane vane *Clerk play two or three thowsand people. 1575 
Act Gen, Assembly Ch, Scott. (Jam.), The playing of Clerk- 
playis, comedies or tragedies upon the canonical parts of 
the Scripture, induceth and bringeth in with it a contempt 
and profanation of the same. 1588 Sm R. Mairianp Quenis 
Varyage (Jam.), Everilk man yow prayis To maik bain- 
fyris, fairseis, and clerk-playis. 1705 Lond. Gas. No. 4139/1 
A Commission to Sir James Murray to be *Clerk-Register, 
1916 Léid. No. 5449/3 His Grace the Duke of Montrose, to 
be Lord Clerk-Register of North-Britain. @ 1618 Raveicu 
in Gutch Cold. Cus. I. 56 The Constable of England used 
to send a bill or *clerk-roll unto the Marshal. 1766 Extici 
London VV. 47 Four *clerk-sitters, who enter actions, take 
bails, receive verdicts after trials, etc. 

Clerk, v. collog. Also 8 clark. [f. prec. sb.] 
‘utr, To act as clerk. (Also /o clerk i.) Tence 
Clerking vbi. sb. and ffi. a. 

gsr Epw, VI, Polit, Zss.in Lit, Rem, (1857-8) U1, 482 
I meane not theis ferming gentlemen, nor clarking knightes. 
1679 ‘“'T. Tickteroor’ 7rial Wakeman 3 Why I should 
wave the Employment of Clerking toa Westminster Justice, 
a 1834 Lame Let. Bernard Barton in Lett, xii, 114, T am 
very tired of clerking it. 1871 CartyLe Let, in Standard, 
Employments .. for which women might be more or less fit 
—printing, tailoring, weaving, clerking, etc, 1885 J/ed. 
Times IY. 449 A student .. of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
where he clerked [acted as Clinical Clext] under Peter 
Mere Latham. 

Clerkage (klaiskédg).  [f. Chunk 5d. +-acu.] 

1. Clerks collectively, a body of clerks. (once- 
use; cf. peerage, etc.) 

1829 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 397 ‘The mere 
clerkage.. hundreds, perhaps thousands of them, 

2. Clerks’ work. 

1883 Birmghnt. Whly. Post 1x Aug. 4/5 Each company 
was put to the expense ..of several thousand pounds in 
clerkage, 188g Pall Alall G. 6 Jan. 4/1 The extras consisted 
of checking, clerkage, watching, and labelling. 

Clerkdom (kla-xkdem). [f. as prec. + -pom.] 

a. The status or function of a clerk. b. The 
body of clerks, the clerkly community. 

1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 87, I think if I were 
doomed to clerkdom, that I should run away and enlist. 
1886 Ruskin Prater. I. v. 165 During my father’s clerkdom, 

Clerked, obs. form of CLERKHOoD. 

Clerkery (klaukeri). [f. as prec. + -rry.] 

1. The occupation or profession of a clerk. 

1883 Besant Gard, Fair 1. iii, In clerkery, as in the 
Church or the Jaw, or any other calling, there are degrees, 
grades, depths, and heights. 1888 — Audogy R. Yeffries 
37 Had he been forced into clerkery or into trade. 

2. A body or order of clerks. 

x885 Academy 1x July 19/3 ‘The worst of bureaucracies, a 
permanent clerkery. 

Clerkhood (klaskhud). Also 5 clerk(h)ed, 
clerkehode. [f. as prec. + -Hoop.] 

1. The status or position of a clergyman. arch. 

cx400 Apol, Loll. 43 Noiper in clerked of pore to be maid 
riche, ¢1449 Pecock Ref. 380 Officis of Bischophode or, 
louzer preesthode or louzer Clerkhode. x849 Rock Ci. of 
Fathers I. ii. 185 The Tonsure, or marl of clerk-hood. 

2. The status or position of an office clerk. 

1873 Argosy XV. 308 He had plodded diligently through 
clerkhood to merchanthood. 

Clerkish (klaskif), @ [f as prec. + -IsH.] 
Somewhat like a clerk, suggestive of a clerk. 

@1834 Lams Let. Bernard Barton in Lett. xiv, 137, 1 
amsadly given to blot... The only remedy is scratching out, 
which gives it a clerkish look, 

[f. as prec. + -LESS.] 

1. Without a clerk. 

1478-80 Churchw. Acc. St, Andrew's Hubbard in Brit. 
Mag. XXXII. 38 Payde to Saunder while we were Clerkles, 
to bere a torch with the Hosell, jd. : 

+2. Illiterate, void of clerkly skill. Ods. 

1653 WaterHouse Adol, Leari. go (L.) Military janisaries 
and bashaws rule all in their clerkless and cruel way. ° 

Gleri-like, cz. and adv. [f. as prec. + LIxE.] 
Like a ‘ clerk’ or scholar ;.clerkly, scholarly. 

1638 Pent. Conf. vii. (x657) 125 The Pulpit may flourish 


CLEREKLINESS. 


1641 Vind. Swurcetymuuts 


ith such Clerk-like collations. 
y'So much clark 1646 E. Fisuer Jed. 


4 So much clark-like ignorance. 
Divinity 29 By clerkelike cunning. - 

b. as adv. Like a ‘clerk’, in a clerkly way. 

1603 Kxoures Hist. Turks 923 (L.) Yet did every one of 
them. .clerke-like dissemble their severall imaginations, r6rz’ 
Suaks. Wind. 7.1, it. 392 Clerke-like experienc’d, 

Clerkliness (kli-sklinés). ~-[f CLERKLY + 
-nEss.] Clerkly quality; scholarliness; learning, 

1233 More Ausw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1088/2 He woulde., 
shew his clerklynesse before unlearned men. 1646 Recorde’s 
Gr. Artes 4, I may perceive your great clerklinesse by the 
ordering of your Sciences. | : 

Clerkling (kl@usklin). [f. Cuenx + -Line, dim, 
suffix.] A young or petty clerk. 

1863 5. Lucas Secu@aria 91 [Bristol] had not. like Oxford, 
its large aggregation of clerklings. 1880 Browninc Dram, 
idyis 13. Clive 142 ‘Now my clerkling' chuckled Cocky with 
a grin..‘ repeat That expression’. 

Clerkly (kl@-skdi), 2. For forms see CLERK sb, 
[f£ Cuzrk+-tyl. (The adv. is in the Promp. 
Pary. and the adj. ought to occur as early.)] 

1. Pertaining to the clergy, clerical. 

1465 Br. Bextuam in Strype Aux, Ref 1. xlv. 500 To 
behave themselves in their ministry, soberly and reverently, 
in all points of clerkly office. xg92 tr. Junius on Rev. xiti. 
17 Consecration of the Clearkely tonsure. 1848 J. C. Hare 
Lett. Dean of Chichester 2 (Not)at all becoming our clerkly 
character. 186z A. B. Hore Fug. Cathedr. 19th C. 173 
The corporate office of the clerkly corporation. 

2. Scholarly, book-leamed. arch. 

a1g28 Sxecton Col, Cloute 724 Some other man That 
clerkely is, and can Well Scrypture expounde. 3551 ‘T. 
Wiuison Logike 2zb, It is the clarkliest part of all..to 
frame an argument aptly. 1598 Snaxs. Alervy IV. ww. v. 
58 Thou art clearkly: thou art clearkly (Sir Iohn). 1708 

Matias Purs. Lit. (1798) 133 I'll read the bill, In Hatsell’s 
clerkly tone.. And Jekyll’s comment too, 1835 Lytton 
Rienzi 1x. v, Thou. .art book-learned,—a clerkly soldier. 

3. Of or pertaining to a fair writer; skilled in 
penmanship. 

1808 Scort Alarm. vi. xv, When the king praised his 
clerkly skill. 1870 Morris Zerthly Par. 1.1. 20x ‘These 
words writ with clerkly skill. ee Sunday School Chron 
26 Dec., Perhaps the clerkly Matthew had made notes. 

4, Of or belonging to an office clerk. 

@ 1843 Hoop Lit. Remix, 2, 1 sat upon a lofty stool..and 
with a clerkly pen Began each morning. 1873 Brownine 
Red Cott. Night-c. 1414 A poor clerkly drudge at desk All 
day. 1882 B. M. Croker Profer Pride 1. iv. 70 The cers 
tificate was in a round clerkly hand, 

Clerkly (kla-zkli), adv. [f. as prec. +-LY¥ 2.] 

1. In a scholarly way, learnedly. arch. 

cx440 Promp, Parv, 81 Clerkely, clevicaliter, ¢14g0 Pol. 
Poents (1859) 11. 226 Cast in thy conciens clerkly to knowe. 

1493 Jestivald(W. de W. 1515) 86 b, Prevynge clerkely that 
he [Christ] was both god and man, 1593 Suaxs, 2 fen. V1, 
ut. i. 179 With ignominious words, though Clarkely coucht. 
3641 Smectymnuus Vind. Answ. § 2. 19 How is it Clerkly 
confuted? 1866 Kincstey Herew. vi. 122 You speak so 
courtly and clerkly. 
+b. Skilfully, cleverly, artfully. Ods. 

3594 Prat Fewell-ho. wi. Chem. Conclus. 15 Not any one 
of them hath so clarkly wrought vpon this simple as .. to 
hide the taste, 1627 Drayton Agincourt 2 They..must 
prouide, One, this great Engine, Clearkly that could guide. 

2. In the manner of a fair writer or penman. 

1863 Spectator 21 Jan. 70/1 These resolutions, very hand- 
somely and clerkly endorsed upon fine paper. 

Clerkghip (klaskfip). [f Crerk sd. +-surr.] 

+1. The clerical order, the clergy. Ods. rare. 

¢x20g Lay. 10203 Per ouer cerchebiscopes pat clercscipe 
to rihten. ae 

2. The office or position ofa clerk: a. Eccl. 

21488 Plumptox Corr. 66 That my brother. .myght have 
+. the clarks! ip, trustyng to God he should please the 
parishioners. 1670 G, H. Hist, Cardinals 1, 1. 90 ‘Todispose 
of what Benefices, Clerkships, Chaplainships. .fali within 
their several Churches, 1720 Swirt Mates Clergymen, He 
sold the clarkship of his Das when it became vacant. 

b. (see Cumnx 5, 6.) 

1932 in W. HL Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 100 The 
Clerkeschypp of the markett. x648C, Wauner Hist, Judep, 
1.168 The Clerkship of the Assize in Norfolke, x69x 
Woon Ath, O.vox, (R.), Which Thomas [Talbot] being pro- 
moted’to the clerkship of the records in the ‘Tower of 
London, 1873 Cantyte in Afys, Carlyle's Lett, I. 247 We 

ot him .. into some small clerkship. 1888 Daily News 19 

ept. 6/t An account of French clerks, and how they are 
prepared for the career of clerkship. : 

3. Book-learning, scholarship. arch. 

1648 Goovwin in Jenkyn Blind Guide Pref. Aiij, My 
defect..of Clerkship, 1672 Manven, Reh. Transp. 1. 5 
The Laiety [need] no more Clorkship than to saye them 
from Han ine x829 Q. Rev. XXXIX. 370 His clerkship 
.. would hardly, in old times, have saved a felon from the 

allows, 1841 D'Isracii Anten,' Lit, (1867) 112 The more 

earned who displayed their clerkship by their Latinity. 

4, The-function ofan office clerk;' writing with 
good penmanship and orthography: 

1gg0 M28, Acc. St, Fohu's Hosp. Canterb., Payd to Ryve 
for clarkis shyppe liijs. 16ze W. Fourincnam: Art of 
Survey i i. 2 The symbolionsmils or Clarke-ship, and 
penning of the Suruey. rys0 W. Matuer Fug. Afan's 
Comp, (1727) 3'To know when rightly to.use [small letters], 
and when {capitals], is the first step towards good Clerkship. 

Clero- (klie're), combining form of L. clzr-ws, 
‘Gr. KAjjpos, in its late sense ‘clergy’, as in 
“+ Clerola‘ical @., composed of clergy and laity; 
“+ Cloromnstic, a scourger of the clergy. 

31599 Broughton's: Lett. ix..31 By: the Presbyterie you 
meane their Clerolaicall Consistoric. ' 1606 Br. W. Bartow 


494, 


Serm. A 3b, Any Clerolaicall Consistorien. 2659 GaupeN 
Tears Ch. 49 These Clero-masticks and Church-destroyers. 

Gle'vomancy. ? 00s. [ad.med.L. cleromantia, 
£. Gr. #Afjpo-s lot: see -Manoy. Cf. F. clévomancie 
(in Rabelais).] Divination by lots. 

r610 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God 294 Divination .. by 
lottes, Cleromancy. 1632 Gaute Magastr. 165. 3855 
Smepiyy Occult Sc. 334 Cleromancy was practised by 
throwing black and white beans, little bones or dice, and, 
perhaps, stones. 

Cleron, obs. var. CLARION. - : 

1603 Knoties Hist. of Turkes (1621) 1320 Which plaied 
upon Phifes, Clerons, and Trumpets. _ 

Cleromomy, vare—°. [ad. Gr. sAnpovopi 
inheritance, f. xAnpovdpos inheritor, f£. “Ayjpos lot, 
portion + -vopos, f, véxey to dispense, share.] In- 
heritance, heritage. 

[1650 Hospes De Cor. Pol. 34 That call inheritance by 
the Name of Kleronomia, which signifieth Distribution by 
Lot.] 1730-6 Basey (folio), Clevonomy, an heritage. 1795 
in Asu; and in mod. Dicts. 

Clerote, Clerre(y, obs, ff. of Cuarer, Chary. 

Clerschew, clersha: see CLAMSOCHACH. 

Clerstory, obs. form of CLERESTORY. 

Clerte, var. of CLERETE, Ods., clearness. 

Cleruch (klicridk, -ik). Greek Antig. Also 
kleruch. fad. Gr. #Anpodxos allottec, f. «Ajpos 
lot+ éxev to have, hold.} At Athens, a citizen 
who received an allotment of land in a foreign 
country, but retained his rightsas a citizen at home. 

2847 Grote Greece i. xxxi. (1849) IV. 229 These Attic 
Kléruchs {I can find no other name by which to speak of 
them) did not lose their birthright as Athenian citizens: 
they were not colonists in the Grecian sense. 1869 Raw- 


tanson Anc. Hist. 147 The cleruchs were merely citizens of . 


their old state, to whom special duties had been assigned, 
and certain benefits granted, . 

Hence Cleruchial (klzrz-kiil), Cleru-chic [Gr. 
KAnpovxinés} adjs., of or pertaining to cleruchs, 
Cleruchy (kliervki) [Gr. xAnpovxia], allotment 
of land among cleruchs ; co//ect. a body of cleruchs, 

1838 TuiRuwatt Greece V. 242 Cleruchial possessions. 
Ibid. V. xiii. 258 A body of cleruchial colonists was sent.. 
there. 1847 Grote Greece 11. 1. (1862) LV. 365 The kleru- 
chic allotment of the island, did. 11. xxx. (1849) IV. 230 
The numerous Kléruchies sent out by Athens. ar A. 
W, Warp tr. Curtius' Greece 11. ut. ui. 485 These Cleru- 
chies excited the deepest feclings of hatred against Athens. 

}Clevum. Obs. [Short for concio ad clerum, 
discourse to the clergy.] A Latin sermon, preached 
on certain occasions at the English Universities. 

1655 Fuuurr Hist. of Camb. Univ. vi. 5 (D.) This I heard 
ina clerum from Dr. Collings. /éid. vii. 17 On Saturday 
following, immediately after the clerum, he should go up 
into the pulpit of St, Mary’s. [1802 Camb. Univ. Cal, 4x 
The Lady Margaret's Preachers are now required, by their 
office, topreacha Latin Sermon, or Concio ad Clerum, before 
the University the day preceding cach Term.] 

Also as wv). To address the clergy or scholars.’ 
x619 Jen. Dyke Caveat (1620) 23 Our Janguage is now 
growne so learned, that a man may Clerum in English. 

Clery(e, var. of Crary, sb.1 Obs. 

Cleryfy, obs. form of CuaRiry. . 

Clet, clett (klet). local, [ON. Alett-r cliff, 
crag :—klint-r: see Cuint.] In Orkney, Shetland, 
and N.E, of Scotl.: ‘A rock or cliff inthe sea, broken 
off from the adjoining rocks on the shore’ (Jam.). 

xox J. Branp Orkucy § Zetl. 152 (Jam.), These Clets are 
almost covered with sea-fowls. 1794 Statist. Ace. Scotl,, 
Par. Dunuet XI, 248 (Jam.), A large clett, or out-standing 

-rock, which is about 100 yards from the shore. 1866 Ep- 
nonpsron Gloss. Shetl. § O.(Philol, Soc.)Clez, a rock or cliff 
in the sea, broken off from the adjoining rocks on the shore. 

Cletch, st. dial. Also clatch. [f. Cizox v. : 
cf. bake, batch, etc, Cf. Cruron sb.2] A brood, 2 
hatching (of chickens) 3 contempt. a family. 

x69r Ray NV. C. Words, Cletch, a Brood: as, a Cletch of 
Chickens. 1802 Parey Mat. Theol. Wks. 1830 IV. 161 ‘Ten, 
fifteen, or twenty young birds may be produced in one cletch 
or covey. 1855 Roninson Whitby Gloss, ‘A cletch of 
chickens’, 1858 Baitry Age 147 You and your tribe will 


forma numerous clatch Some day, I take it, about Colney’ 


Hatch. 1868 E. Waucn Suech-bant i.7 in Lane. Gloss, 
A clatch ofducks. 1877 Holderness Gloss., ‘Tie cums of a 
bad cletch'. 1880 Laue. Gloss., Clatch, clutch, . 
Cleteh, v. var. CuEacu or Crrron, to clutch, or 
snatch, : : ; 
* x6x2 Pasouil's Night-Cap (1877) 30 So long the flye doth 
or the candle cletch, That in conclusion she her wings doth 
ure, 
Cletchée: see Crront. : 
* Clete, clett. Olds. [From same root as 
Crore, q.v.] = Cuore, the bur-dock. 
_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xciii. (1495) 661 Clete 
is an herbe wyth brode Ieuys .. and hathe in the’ toppe of 
the stalkes knottes wyth crokyd pryckes: that ofte’cleuyth 
to mannys clothes... ¢1425 Vec..in Wr.-Wiileker 645 fee 
lappa, clete. 1483 Cath. Angi. 67/1 Clett [z.. cleyt). 
Clete, obs. form of Cimat sb, and Cumap a. 
Cleth, clethe, obs. ff. Chora, CLoTHz. 
t Clettis” 2/..Ods.. [See Crat sb.1 2.] 
1483 Cath, Angi. 67 Clettis of qwete. [Cf. 1876 Whitby 
Géess., Cleets, the bran of baricy.] 
Cleu, obs. form of Crxs, claw, hoof. ; 
Cleuch, cleugh (klizy, kldx). Se... Also 4,6 
clewch; 6 #/. clewis.’ [Sc.form of Crovenq.v.: cf, 
beuch, eneuch, teuch= bough, enough, tough, ete.] 


" his dialect words, 


: CLEVER. 


LA gorge or ravine with precipitous and usually 
rocky sides, generally that of a stream or torrent. 
(Often -entering into place-names, a8 Buccleuch, 
Caldcleuch, Wolfcleuch, etc.) : - 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 386 In a clewch on the ta hand 
All his archeris enbuschit he. ¢1470° Henry Wallace w. 
539 A cleuch thar was, quharoff a strenth thai maid, 151 
Doustas Zucis 1. iv. 18 Anc wode abuife .. with his ran! 
bewis. .castis ane plesand schaddow our the clewis. 1688 
Scorr of Sarcuetis Hist. Name Scot (1776) 37 (Jam.), 
And for the Buck.thou stoutly brought To us up that steep 
heugh Thy designation ever shall Be John Scot in Bucks. 
cleugh. 1806 J. Graname Birds Scott. 13. 1816 Scort 
Old Mort. xiv, The cleugh we were in was strait. 

2. The precipitous side of a gorge; a steep and 
rugged descent. . ~ 

1533 BEevcenpen Livy 1, (1822) 204 At thair bakkis wes 
ane strait montane or cleuch [u. 65 a2 zezgo crant clivi). 
1595 Duncan Agp. Etyntol., Rupes, prarupta pelva, a craig 
orclewch. 1609 Skene Reg. Afaj. Table 82 Ane vnrewlie 
. chorse, cariand ane man over anecleuch, craig, or in water, 
1816 Scotr A xnfiz, viii, ‘An ye fa’ over the cleugh too’: - 

Cleuck, cleuk: see CLuxr, CLuToH, 

Cleure, clevre, obs. forms of Cuover. 

Cleve1, cleeve (klzv). Now /ocal, Forms: 
3 cleof, clef, cleoue, 3-7 cleue, 5 clefe, 6-7 clicf, 
clieue, 4- cleve, 6- cleeve (9 zmProp. cleave), 
[ME. cleof, cleove, a variant of clzf, Curr, founded 
on the OF, pl, forms cleofte, cleofteme (co =1-frac- 
ture of z). (Sometimes erroneously spelt c/eave 
and associated with c/eave to split, with which it 
has no connexion.) In many local names, eg, 
Clevedon, Cleveland, Cleeve Hill, Old Cleeve. Cf. 
Ciro, CLIFF] 

1. = Curr. dial. yeast 

la 1000 Riddles iv. 28 Ofer cald cleofit.] ¢ 1295 Lay. r91g 
Was pe cleue swipe heh, /érd, 1926 Pat clef [ex20g clif] 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 2396 A knyghte in theis klevys, 
enclesside with hilles. 1529 Rasret. Pastynie Pro}. (1811) § 
The white Cleevys and Rokkys at Douer. 1547 J. Harrie 
son Exhort. Scoties 213 Called Albion .. of the White 
Rockes and Cleues, whiche appere vpon the sea costes. 
1588 Mardle Facious u. ix. 203 Vpon the toppe of a high 
clieue, hangyng ouer the Sea. _ 1563-87 Foxe A. & AL 
(2684) I. a4 enced with high Rocks and Cleaves, 1612 
Drayton Foly-old. xviii. (R.), Rob Dover's neighbouring 
cleeves of sampyre, 1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, 
O ye sea-binding cleeves ! [¢ 1630 Risdon Surv. Devore § 225 
(1810) 240 They tumble over cliff (vies with relief).) 

+ 2. ‘The coast or shore of the sea. Ods, 

e385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 1466 Hipsiphile §& Medea, 
Roamyng on the ays {v.r. cleuys, clevis) by the se. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11. 37 (Matz), Wighte. .is in be est 
side sex myie from pe soub of Bretayne cleef (a mweridiano 
Britanniz littore\. 1398 — Barth. De P. R.xu. i. (Tollem. 
MS.), And drawep be pray. .to be cleue {ad déttus ¢rahit}, 

3. A steep sloping ground, the steep side of a 
hill ; = Sc. braze. (The common sense in s, w. of 
England, and well known on Dartmoor.) 


¢ 7278 Lay, 2086r Panne fliep he [be fox] to pan cleoue and 
his hol sechep. /drd. 20847 In pan wilde cleues. Pavrg 
Pallad. on Husb. 1. 167 Two foote and half the feeld, 


and threethecleves. 1499 Promp, Parv, (Pynson), Clefe of 
an hyll, deelivun. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 872 
By grassy bank or cleve. 880 Brackmore JZ Anerley I, 
vi. 64 Furzy cleve for hare and partridge. 1882 4 thenwaune 
26 Aug. 26%/3 Every one who has once seen Dartmoor 
knows exactly what is meant by a tor and a cleave, 1888 
Exwortny IV. Somerset Word-bk., Cleeve, a steep field; 
any steep, sloping ground ; the side of ahill. : 
+ Cleve 2. Obs. [OE. cleofa (clifa, cliofa, clyfa), 
identical with ON. £/ef (lift) :—OTeut. type *£22+ 
don-.] A room, chamber, sleeping-place, closet: 
¢825 Vesp. Psalter xxxv[i). 4 Unrehtwisnisse smegende is 
in bedeleofan his (Vulg. 72 cudilé suo}. 890 K, Aeuyrep 
Bada ur, xxiii, On Sam clifum de dracan oneardedon [/se. 
XXXV. 7], Cx000 Ags. Ps. xxxv[i}. 4 On his cliofan. ¢x000 
JExenic Colloguy in Wr.-Wiilcker 98 Hwa gefylp cleafan his 
(cellavia sua] oppe hedderna buton creefie minon? a@x1300 
£. £E. Psalter xxxvii).4 (Miitz.), Wickednes thoght he, night 
and dai, In his kleve bar he lai. /0éd, exliii{i], 13 Cleves of ba 
full er yhit- (Vulg. prompiuaria).. ¢ 1300 Havelok 357 Sonc 
he caste him on his bac, Ant bar him hom to hise cleue, 
Cleve, clevien, clevy, obs. ff. CLEAVE v, 
Cleveite (klz-vait). 2/2. [Named alter Prof. 
Cleve: sec -12E.] (See quot.) . . 
1879 Dana Man, Ain, 170 Cleocite, Hydrated oxide of 
uranium, iron, erbium, cerium, yttrium, in cubic forms 
from Norway. . ee 3 
Cle-vel. dial. Also clavel. <A grain of com. 
1727 Brapisy Fam, Dict. s.v. Brewing, In grinding, 
they set their upper Mill-stone so high, that it breaks off 
only the Tops of the Clevel. 1736 Lewis /sle Thanet Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clewel, & grain’ of com. 1887 Kentish Gloss. 
(E, D. S.), Clavel, a grain of corn free from the husk. 
Clevelandite : see CLEAVELANDITE, | 
Clever (kle'ver), a. ‘Also 3, (8~ dial.) cliver; 7 
cleever, 7-8 cleaver. [Early history obscure: 
app. in local and colloquial use long before it be- 
came 9 general literary word. A single example 
of ciiver is known in ME.,-but the word has’ not 
been found again till the 16th c., and it appears not 
to have béen in general use till the close of ‘the 
17th, since Sir Thos. Browne specially mentions 
it as East Anglian, and Ray explains it among 
Outside Eng., Koolman gives 
Efris, cliifer (from clifer), clever, skilful, alert; 
ready, nimble, and A/dver, klever is used in same 


_ CLEVER. 


- sense at’ Ribe Stift in Jutland (Molbech). The early. 
example suggests relation to ME. clevers ‘ claws, 
talons, clutchés’, in the sense ‘nimble of claws, 


sharp to seizé’, and the 16-17th c. examples (also - 


of cleverly) show it connected with. the use of= 
the. hands, a notion which still ‘remains. in the 
general sense of adrott, dexterous, haying ‘the brain 


‘in the hand’, Cf. also Crmvurus. C/ever: appears © 


to have come into general tise about the time that 
deliver,, formerly used, in the: sense’ ‘ expert’, 
became’ obsolete, but there is no trace of: any 
influence of the one upon the other. “The, sense- 
development has analogies with that of zdimdle, 
adroit, handy, handsonte, nice, neat, clean, 

@ 1682'Sin T. Browns Tract. viii. Wks. (1835) IV. 205 
Words of no general reception in England, but of common 
use in Norfolk, or peculiar to the East Angle countries ; as 
bawnd, bunny. straft, clever, matchly,) 

I, Nimble-handed, adroit, dexterous. 
+1. (?) Expert, or nimble with theclaws or-hands, 


expert to seize. Ods. 

cx220 Bestiary 22x in O. E. Misc. 7 On Se clodede Se 
neddre is cof, and te deuel cliuer on sinnes; Ai de sinfule 
bisetten he‘wile. (ze, The adder is quick (to dart) on the 
clothed, and the devil ir to lay hold on sins] 

2. Deft ornimble of hands, nent-handed, ‘handy’; 

adroit, dexterous, or skilful in the use of the limbs 
and in bodily movements generally. 
- 580-95 Soutuwenn Ze. in Poet, Wks. (2856) p. xviii, 
Many are deep Lawyers, many very clever in feats of body, 
1614 [see Creverty]. 1674 Ray S. &2.C. Words (E.D.S.), 
Clever ,, dextrous, 2677-2732 in Coes, 1682 D’Urrry 
Butler's Ghost 16 In what a Posture he must stand To do it 
withacleverhand. 188 Le/cester's/ Gloss (E.D.S.), Clever, 
nimble, agile, deft; an epithet more commonly applied to 
horses than men, 1888 Exworrny HW. Sonterset Word-bhi, 
Clever, applied to a horse which is 2° good fencer, i.e. who 
does not stumble or hesitate in making leaps. .. ‘The old 
mareisascleverasacat’, . 

3. Of, persons: Possessing skill or talent; able 
. to use hand or brain readily and effectively ; dex- 

terous, skilful ; adroit. (The current sense.) 

1716 Appison Frecholder No. 22 The man has a cleaver 
pen it must be owned. axg4g Swiret Clever Tom Clinch 
(R.), As clever Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 
Rode stately through Holbourn to die in his calling. 1815 
Jane Austen Znena@ vy, Emma is spoiled by being the 
cleverest of her family. 1828 Cartyre JZise. 24858) + 190 
Clever men are good, but they are not the best. « 1834 
Lamp Let, Southey in Life xvii. 67, 1 find genius .. decline 
with me, but I getclever, heed pire arewells Poems 
ca 216 Be good, sweet ma i 
' -'b. OF things: Done or performed with adroit- 
ness, dexterity or skill, ingenious, 

«1704 L’'Estrance (J.), tewas the cleverer mockery of the 
two. x782 ‘Map. D’Arsiay Diary 15 Dec, Her drawings 
are reckoned extremely clever. I hate that word, but cannot 
think of another. 1874 B. Harts Idyls of Fort-hills, Wan 
Lee, The victims of any clever deception, 1883 Lioyp 24d 
$ Flow 30 Half a dozen clever sketches of views in India. 

II. Nimble, active, lithe, neat; handsome. 

4. Nimble and light in movement ; agile; active. 
Still dial. . : 

1694 Sir W.. Hore Sword-man's Vade-m,-67 To wear 
plates of leed betwixt °. the soles of their ordinary walking 
shoes, that so they may feel.themselves as it were lighter, 

and’ cleevrer.[sic], when they put.on their.light dancing 
shoes. 1703 Loud, Gaz. No. 3924/4 Giles Willis, a Glocester- 
shire-Man... clever.in Bulk, who lately was a Drayman in 
this Town. — a : ae 
b. ‘Active’ as opposed to ‘infirm’; having 
ordinary-healthy activity ;. in‘health, well. dad. 
e1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Lanc. Gloss, Clever, 
cliver, lusty, skilful; also very well, 2889-Kextzs Gloss. 
(E. D, S:), Clever, in good health., ‘How are you to-day?’ 
‘Well, thankee, not very clevex’, 4e, not very active; not 
up to‘much, exertion. ‘ : 2 

5.: Lithe of limb, clean-limbed, well-made ; lithe, 
handsome, _ Now dial, also in J. S. 

1674 Ray S. § 2, C. Words [see 6, and cf, 1840.) 1728 Gay 


Begg. Of. wt. i, S6 clever a made F e was:' 273% Mrs. 
Decany Azdiobiog. & Corr. (x861) I. A clever-shaped 
young woman. .@ 1735 Arsurunor (J. iy He called‘her lousy 


Peg, though the girl was a tight clever wench as any. was. 
1840 -SpuRDENS Sith. Voc: £. Angiia (E..D. S.), Clever. 
I believe this word is peculiar to us in the sense of‘ well- 
made’, applied to-personal form; a clever lad—a clever 
horse. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D: S.), Clever, handsome. 
+*6.-Neat. Obs. : : 


id, and let who will be clever. ~ 


31674 Ray-S.-¢ EB. C. Words nom D.'S), Clever,-neat, - 


smooth, cléanly .wrought,.dextrous., 1677-1732, CoLxs, 
Clever, neat; smooth, dextrous, xg2g .BaiLey- Brasm. 
Coltog. 341 There is a clever [wétidae] neat church; but the: 
Virgin does not dwell in it herself.’ ° 
III, Handy, convenient, agreeable, ‘aice’*. | 
» 17. Handy, neat .and-conveniért ‘to use; not: 
clumsy.or unwieldy. Ods. = 5 
a75 DesaGuiiers Fives Inegpr..166 They.might be made 
of Plate-Iron; but it wou'd be difficult to. make’ them so 
exact and clever. .stich great Plates of Iron are not manag’d 
and Work’d so easily. . x719-De For Crusoe (1840) .11.? vi. 
125 ‘They took in pieces all my clumsy unhandy things, and 
made them clever convenient tables, stools; bedsteads, etc. 
7683 Stevenson _Tréasuye Isl. xxiii. 183'A very safe-boat.. 
both buoyant and clever in a seaway, Mina 
8. With the mod. colloquial. sense of ‘nice’, i.e. 
pleasing from convenience or agreeableness. 
‘} a. Convenient, suitable, agreeable ; ‘ nice”, Ods: . 


“3787 Gray Corr. w. Mason 88 If you could write directly, 7 
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- it would be-clever. - “Miss Tago Leté; Mrs. Carter 
III. 191 We could not have been in so clever.a place-as this 
is, circut as we-are, this summer. @1800 CowrER 

18x1 LE, Hawnins 


 -V. 290. These clever apartments, 

Ciess § Gertie TIL.-sx. ss . 

b. As a general epithet of satisfaction or liking 
(see quot. 1755). Cf ‘nice’. dial. 

2738 Swirr & Pore Horace Sat. u. vi. xx All this is 
mine but‘ till I die. I can’t but think ‘twould sound more 
clever, To me and to my heirs for ever. 1785 Jonnson, 
Clever..4 This is a low word, ly ever used but in 
burlesque or conversation; and applied to any thing a man 
likes, without_a settled meaning. x H. KEtty, etc., 
Babler I, 261 Every dish which was led .. was looked 
upon as an addition to the merit of the entertainer; and 
he that was a clever fellow with a Turbot was still cleverer 
if he could furnish a John Dov. 1833 Men & Manners in 
America I, vii. 233, I heard of a gentleman having moved 
into a clever house, of another succeeding to aclever sum of 
money, of a third embarking in a clever ship and making a 
clever voyage with a clever cargo. 


e. OF ms: Good -natured, well-disposed ; 
amiable. U.S. collog.; cf. English ‘a nice man’. 
319773 Gotpsat. 


Stooge to Cong. 1. ii, Then come, put the 
jorum about, And us be merry and clever. 180, 
W. Austin Lett, London 68 note, Clever in New Englan 
means honest, conscientious. x8a2 J. Fuinr Leté. Amer. 
77 The landlord told me that.. Where a family seem 
to be poor and clever, he does not charge any thing for 
their sleeping on the floor. By clever, he meant honest, or 
of 2 good disposition.) 1839 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. 
IE, 223 A clever person in America means an amiable good- 
tempered person. 12846 Worcester s.v., In the United 
States, the phrase ‘ clever man’, or ‘clever fellow’, is em- 
ployed to denote a person of good nature, good disposition 
or good intentions. 

B. quasi-adv. +a. Neatly, skilfully (ods.). b. 
Completely, quite, clean (da? ; cf. CLEVERLY §). 

1664 Cotton Poet, IWks. (1765) 19 And lifted them sheer 
off, as clever As he had hada Crow or Lever. 1693 J. 
Crayton Ace. Virginia in Mise. Cur. (1708) ILE. 286 
The Secretary of State assured me, it had frozen clever 
over Potomack River. 1793 Etiza Parsons IVoman as 
she should be 1%, 21x You manage devilish clever to keep 
them together, 1881 Leicestersi, Gloss, (E. D. S,), Clever 
through, right through, straight through. Macaulay, 
Antiq. of Claybrook 1791, quotes, ‘1 shall go next ways 
clever through Ullesthorpe’. 

Clever, var. of CLAVER v.1, to clamber. 

Clever(e, obs. form of CrzavER(s. 

Clevera‘lity. Sc. and sorth. Lng. [irreg. f. 
Curver, after comzcality, etc.] Cleverness. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. oxo, I answered with almost 
as much cleverality as himself. 1832 C. Broxté in Mrs. 
Gaskell Lie 76 Johnson hadn’ta spark of cleverality in him. 
1833 Mansie Wanch xi. (1849) 7x The honest man whose 
cleverality had diverted us, 

Cleverish (kle‘verif), a. [f. Cuever a. + -181.] 
Somewhat clever. Hence Cle-verishly, adv. 

31826 Disraeut Viv. Grey u. ix. 49 A cleverish fellow, 
1844 — Coningsby 1. ii, rz A few cleverish speeches and 
a good many cleverish pamphlets. 1833 Macaucay in Zi/e 
Lett. (889) 242 They are the letters of a cleverish man. 

188: W. Luomson Bacon, not Shaks, 2 Though evaders 
cleverishly conceal the fact. 

Cleverly (kle-vasli), adv. [f. CLEVER + -Ly.*] 
In a clever manner. 

1. With manual skill or dexterity, in a handy 
way; dexterously, adroitly. 

2614 Meriton Chr. Assuring-ho, 8 That surgion de- 
serveth praise who lightly presseth the wound, and handleth 
it cleverlie with the tops of his fingers. 1663 ButLer Hud, 
1. i, 398 These would .. sometimes catch them with a snap, 
As cleverly as th’ ablest trap. @x716 Sout (J.), A rogue 
upon the highway may have as strong an arm, and take off 


& pene arp as Gleverly, rato "tau On z corer 
ng. Eclog. wv, He made them [tra verly .. And .. 
I vas pleaead ‘To see the boy so handy. ®: 


2. With skilful use of the intellect, skilfully, 
adroitly; dexterously, neatly. (The current tise.) 
1634 Gayton Peas. Notes sv. iii, 185 The Queen..went 
very cleverly on with the rest of the story. 1657 Zet¢. in 
Puller Worthies (2811) II. 195 He made anexcellent good 
Sermon, and went cleaverly through, without the help of 
any notes. 1722 Ds For Relig. Courtsh. 1, i. (1840) 15 If 1 
speak a word, he turns it off. .so cleverly, that I can’t put in 
another word for my life. 3756 Smarr Hovatian Canons 
of. Prieniship (R.), fever was man so cleverly absurd. 2878 
Brownine Poets Croisic 82 The thing may be so cleverly 
declined ! 
+3. Nimbly ; lightly, mobilely; agilely. 
3679 Por Stafordsh. (686) 166 A. Leaden-Coffin .. that 
‘swam so‘cleverly in 9 inches water, that one might thrust it 
to and fro with a common walking stick. 1824 Miss Fer. 
Rie Juher, \xxxviii, He desired the servant to fetch Mrs, 
S. cleverly, for that her Ladyship:.was ina fit. . 
+ 4. Handily, conveniently, . commodiously ; 
hence, agreeably, nicely. Ods. (Cf. CLEVER.7-8.) 
3697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 105 Cartesius-made choice 
of Extension wittily, thathe might thus more cleaverly, bring 
call Physicks to Mathematicks.. 219777 Foote, This letter 
comes quite cleverly.” x79 ‘G. Gamano' -Acad..Horsem. 
viii. (t809) zor, I:could wish. ,to give them an airing <. on 


a:Sunday. .but this I cannot cleverly do on a:single horse. - 


5: Fairly,.fully, completely ; quite, ‘clean’. Now 
dial, and.J. S.. Cf. Coever-B.- i 7 


1696. C. LEstis Suake-in Grass (2659) -zyo, Buit (alas !).. 


they do.not go cleverly off from -the abovesaid Daminable 

: Exrors, 1788 T, Jerrerson Writ. (x859) II. ay Whilecus 
second revolution is just brought to a happy end with you, 

~ yours here is but cleverly under way. 1843-4 HALIBURTON 
Sanz Stick ‘én Eng. viii. (Bartlett),‘The landlord comes to 
me,.as soon’as I was cleverly .up ‘this morning. 1884 
Cheshive Gloss., Cleverly, completely. , 


(whence OHG. 22, 
. gltt-ere, gt 


-(Gr.), Da’yslan onginnap lucan ‘togadere geclungne 


CLEW. 


6. Zo win cleverly (Horse-racing) : to win neatly 
after a close contest, with rather more advantage 
than seemed likely. 

x88: Daly Tel. 23 June, The latter got the best of it, and 
won cleverly by a neck. 188% 77th 28 May 8s5/1 Mr. 
Gerard’s colt would have won cleverly if he had not been 
interfered with early in the race. 

7. U.S. dial, Well (in health). Cf. CLevEn 4b. 

1860 BartLetr Dict. Amer, Cleverly..much used in some 
parts of New England, instead of qwedZ or very weld. .‘ How 
do you do?’ ‘Iam cleverly’. 

Cleverness (kle-vamés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being clever. 

1788 Jounson, Cleverness, dexterity, skill, accomplish- 
ment. 1809-10 Coterince Friend (1844) LIT. 69 By Clever- 
ness..I mean a comparative readiness in the invention and 
use of means, for the realizing of objects and ideas. .clever- 
ness is a sort of genius for instrumentality. It is the brain 
inthe hand. 1822 Hazutt 7adée-t. 1. ix. 193 Cleverness 
is a certain knack or aptitude at doing certain things. 

+Cle-verus, «. Obs, rave—". [Cf Crevnrt.] 
Apt or skilful to snatch or lay hold. 

xgoo-20 Dunbar Jenzei¢ reir xi, The bissart, bissy but 
rebuik, Scho was so cleverus of her clvik, His bawis he 
micht not langer bruik,:Scho held thame at ane hint. 

Clevicorde, obs, form of Chavicorp. 

Clevis (klevis). So 6-; also 7 cleuise, cle- 
visse, clevies; clivies, 7-8 clives, 9 clivvis ; 8 
clevvy, 9 clevy. [Of uncertain form and origin : 
in most of the quotations treated as a singular 
(with pl., in 9 clevzses) ; but insome as plural, with 
cleny, clevuy as its sing. It might be an OE. 
*clyfes :—klubist (like y/fes eaves), f. weak stem of 
kleub-, cléof to CLEAVE, the thing being perhaps 
orig. a cloven or forked piece. Cf Ger. &/obe.] 

A U-shaped piece of iron, with a pin or bolt 
passing through holes in the two ends, whereby 
it can be bolted on to the end of a beam or the 
like, so as to form a loop to which tackle may be 
attached. The simple shape is variously modified 
according to purpose; in AZ7zting it becomes a 
hook with a pin or bolt (cf. clip-hook; CutP1 3), 

@. as a means of connecting a plough or cart 
with the gear of the draught animal. 

1592 Lanc. & Chesh. Wills 111. 39 My best paire of clevis, 
my best plowe, 1613 Marxnam Lug. ff1sbandman 1.1. 
vili. (1635) 44 ‘This Clevisse is a helpe for the evill making or 
going ofa Plough. 1616 Surrt,. & Markn. County. Farme 
533 If it be Oxen, then there is but the plow cleuise, the 
teames, the yoakes, and beeles. 1649 Butne Exe. [prow 
Impr. (1652) 213 Your chain that is put upon your plough cock 
or clevies. 1790 W. Marsnaut A7idZ. Counties (B. D. S.), 
Clevuy, a species of draft-iron of a plow, 1828 Wernstecr, 
Clevy, Clevis, an iron... used on the end of a cart-neap to 
hold the chain of the forward horse or oxen; or a draft iron 
onaplow. 1868 Lossinc Hudson 227 There were a dozen 
links of the chain, and two huge clevises. 

b. in Mining: see quot. 

1653 Mantove Lead Mines 271 (E. D. S.), Corfe, Clivies, 
Deads, Meers, Groves. 1747 Hooson Ad//ner’s Dict. Vj, 
At the end of the Rope a Knot is made, and thereon the 
Clives rests. 1802 Mawes df in. Derbysh. Gloss., Clevis, an 
iron at the end of the engine rope, on which the bucket is 
hung. r8gz Taprine Gloss, Derbysh. Min. T. (E. D. S.), 
Clives, clivies, the iron hoop or swivel at the end of the rope 
in which the kibble or corfe is suspended. 1876 C. Roninson 
Mid-Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D. §.), Clivvis, a spring-hook. 

4 Cf. the following: 

1888 North, N.§ Q. June 29 Candleholders were originally 
made entirely of wood, the stalk having a cleft, called a 
‘clevie’, at the top to hold the fir candle, 

Clevre, obs. form of CLovER. 

Glew (kliz),sb.1 Forms: 1 cliwen, cliowen, 
cleowen, cliewen, clywen, 3-7 clewe, 3-6 
clowe, 4-5 elyw(e, 5~ clew. See also CLUE. 
[OE. cléqwe, cleowere, etc. (clywe, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
187/29, is an error for clywen of the MS.) =MLG. 
kiwwen, Du. kitwen (all neuter), prob. dim. of the 
word in OHG. dita, kiwi, hiuwi, MHG. blitwe, 
neuter, in same sense. OHG. had also chdi(ze)wa 
fem., and dim. chizwwelin; MHG. hitucvel, blit- 
welt, also by dissimilation Avdzwel, hadeldn ; 
mod.G. Avduelclew. The ME, elywe, clewe, were 
prob. due to loss of the OE. final -z, rather than 
equivalent to MHG. Aizuwe; thence mod. clew. 
A variant spelling clue (cf. blew, blue, gle, glue, 
rew, rue, trew, true) appears in 15th c.; but was 
not frequent till 17th ; it has now become the pre- 
vailing form in the fig. ‘sense 3, which, on account 
ofthe obsolescence of 2, - gpd ot as fig. 

el ii . is doubtful; some: have 
sisamad tee welled the typical form, but Sievers thinks that 
it was. prob. clizven :—O Teut. *Adiweno- dim. of *2déwjo- 
Riiuwi) + pre-Teut. type *glett-ino, f. 

Jevie,-to gather into’a mass, ‘glomerare’;: ef. L. 
t-te, Skr. giéus ball.) an 

+1, A-globular body; ‘a:ball (formed by.coiling 
together.or conglomeration). Obs...-. 
~¢897 K. Alirren Gregory's Past..xxxv. 241 Se iil .. sona 
sua hiene mon gefelid, ‘sua zewint_he to anum,cliewvene, 


root gli, 


Ibid, 244 Donne Set ierré Ses ytemestan domes -'. arafed 


@ 1000 -Phentx:226 
to cléo- 
wenne,’ ¢ 2000 in Hon li. 5r4 Swiles fyrenclywep 
exose Supp. <EUfric’s Voc. in WreW. 187 Globus, clywén. 
» Glomer, ‘globellunt; cléowen. @12g0 Owl & Night.~378 


Beet cliwen Szre twyfealdan heortan. 


CLEW. 


Pe .. pinchest a Intel soti cleowe.[v.7 clowe, clewe]. 208 
isner Wks. 53 Thou shalte. .set all wretched synners asa 
clew or a grete hepe of fyre. 1796 Strepstax Suriname (2823) 
1, vil, 162 Both these creatures by forming themselves in a 
clew, have often more the appearance of excrescences in the 
bark than that of animals. . 

_b. A round bunch or cluster of things, 

6x6 Surrt. & Marku. Countr. Farme 324 If the whole 
troupe [of becs) be diuided into manie clewes, or round 
bunches, you need not then donbt but that there are manie 
Kings. 1669 in Phil. Trans. IV. 1018 Of a great clew of 
worms voided by crude mercury taken inwardly. 

2. esp. A ball formed by winding thread; a ball 
of thread or yarn. (The regular name in Scotland 
and north of England.) 

986 in Cod. Dipl. III, 451 (Bosw.), An cliwen godes nett. 
gernes. c royo in Wr.-Wilcker 413 Glome7, cleowen. ¢1388 
Cuaucer ZL. G. W. a140 Ariadne, His wepne, his clewe 
[v.r. clyw, clew, clywe].. Was by the gayler in the hous 
E-leyd. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 83 » or clowe {7.7 
clewe], glomus, globus. 1483 Cath, Angl. 69 To wynde 
clowys, glomerare. 1s40 R. Hyrne tr. Fives’ Justr. Chr. 
Woman 1. viii. (R.), What a fowle thing is it, to see a 
woman .. for hir clewe or prayer booke, to turne the 
cards. 1580 Barer Alv., Clew, bottome of thread. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury i. 346/1 The Weavers Trough is that 
in which he puts his Clews of Yarn. 1866 R, Cramsers 
Ess. Ser. u. 26 Clews and corks. .to roll along the floor, 

Jig. 1601 Suaks, Adt's Well 1. iii. 188 If it beso, you haue 
wound a goodly clewe. 1645 Be. Haut Peace Maker § 13 
To winde up this clew of our discourse. 1818 Scott H7?. 
Afidl. xxiv, There is aye 2 wimple in a lawyer's clew. 1879 
Burcner & Lance Odyss. 9 When he had wound up the 
clew of war. 

b. The cocoon spun by a silkworm or the like. 

1899 T. Mfouret) Si//wornzes 68 From out whose belly.. 
Whole clews of silk scarse half concocted, spring. 1616 
Surri. & Marku, Counts, Farme 489 They grow madde 
vntill they be packed vp in their little clewes and bottomes. 
1658 Row.ann Afoufet's Theat, Ins. Ep. Ded., She first 
disposeth it for the strengthning of her clew of yarn. 

8. A ball of thread, which in various mytho- 
logical or legendary narratives (esp. that of Thesens 
in the Cretan Labyrinth) is mentioned as the 
means of ‘threading’ a way through a labyrinth 
or maze; hence, in many more or less figurative 
applications: that which guides through, a maze, 
perplexity, difficulty, intricate investigation, etc. 

1385 Cnaucer 1. G. IV. 2016 Ariadne, By aclewe of twyn 
as he hath gon The same weye he may retume a-non ffol- 
wynge alwey the thred as he hath come. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden u. xx, (Rolls) II. 385 Laborinthus..3if eny man 
wente pider yn wip oute a clewe of brede, it were ful harde 
to finde a way out. 1494 Fasyan t. cexxxviii, But y¢ comon 
fame tellyth, yt lastly the quene wanne to her [Rosamounde} 
by a clewe of threde, or sylke. 188 Greene Afetam. 
Wks, (Grosart) IX. 28 No courteous Ariadne to giue them 
a clew of threed to draw them out of their miseries. ¢x620 
Fretcner & Mass. 7rag. Barnavelt 1. i. in Bullen O, Pé. 
(1883) II, 210 The labourinthes of pollicie I have trod To 
find the clew of safetie, 1706 Appisox Rosamond 1. iti, Of 
him that has got Fair Rosamond’s bower, With the clew 
in his power, 1785 Crasse Newspaper 140 With clews 
like these they tread the maze of state. 1855 Prescorr 
Philip 1, 1. w. vii. 226 A clew for conducting the student 
through more than one intricate negotiation. 

b. With the literal sense obscured : An indica- 
tion to follow, a slight direction, a ‘key’. See 
Cuus, the prevalent spelling. 

2724 Watts Logic w. ii, § 7 For want of some clew [ed. 
1823 clue], or connecting idea, to lay hold of. 1760 Sterne 
Serm, Yorich ix. (1773) 41 With this clew, let us endeavour 
to unravel this character of Herod as here given. 1844 
Moztey £ss, (1878) 11. 36 This distinction gives us the clew 
to a good deal of Arnold's language. 1867 Freeman Vorm, 
Cong, (1876) I. App. 647 We may here have lighted on the 
clew to the great puzzle, 

4, Used in reference to the thread of life, which 
the Fates are nl apery tp as spinning. 

2615 Crooks Body of Man 198 Life. .may be compared to 
a clew of yarne, such as the Poets faigned the Destinies to 
spin. 1650 Br, Hatt Belv Gil, 296 Lhe old man knowes 
how little of his clew is left in the winding. @1683 Ocpiam 
On Recov. Poet. Whs, (686) go And for another Clew her 
Spindle fit, x82x Bynox Sandan v. i. 237 Our clew being 
well-nigh wound out, let’s be cheerful, 

5, A thread or cord (in a series). 

@x700 Davpen (J.), They see small clows draw vastest 
welg ts along, Not in their bulk, but in thelr order, strong. 

6. The series of small cords by which a ham- 
mock is suspended at the two ends, called respec- 
tively the Aead-clew and foot-clew. 

3834 M, Scorr Cruise Atidge (1863) 4 A hammock thrown 
over his shoulders... the Clew hanging half way down his 
back. 1837 Marryat Dag sind xxv, It was sitting on the 
head-clue of Smailbones’s hammock. : 

7. Naut. A lower corner of a square sail, or the 
aftmost corner of a fore-and-aft sail, to which are 
made. fast the tacks and sheets by which it is 
extended and held to the lower ae To spread 
a large (full, small) clews (of, 
have the two lower corners of the sail wide (or 
otherwise) apart ; hence, to spread large (or small) 
canvas. vom clew to caring: lit, the diagonal 
of a square sail; fig. from bottom to top, ‘from 
top to toe’, completely. : 
+ _1627 Cart, Sarit Seaman's Gran. vii. 32 When the 

-Saile is large and hath a good Clew, we say she spreds a 
large Clew, or spreds much Canuas. 1645 Br. Haut 
Remed, Discontents 62 Having that large clew which they 
+spread, expos'd to all windes, 1698 Carr. Lancrorp in 


& square sail) to. 
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Phil, Trans. XX. 41a The Clews‘of the Sails I spik’d all 
down tothe Timbers, 2707 J. Hares Ler. Techn., Clew 
of the Sail of a Ship is the lower Corner of it which reaches 
down to that Earing where the ‘Tackles and Sheats are 
fastned. 1875 Brprorp Sailor’s Pocket-bk. vi. (ed. 2) 215 
If weights be fastened to the clews, the boat's drift will be 
much retarded, : : 

b. cransf.. The © pause of the wings (of a bird). 

3608 Syivesten Du Bartas, Fob (x621) 946 Is't by thy 
wisdom that ‘the Hawk doth mew, And to the southward 
spreads her winged clew? Z z 

8. Clew up: an act of clewing up a sail; fig. a 
case of despair. (Adm. Smyth.) 

9. Comb. Clew-bottom, 2 bottom or reel to 
wind a clew-on ; in quot, fg. 

1937 Ozrit Rabelais u. vii. I. 40 The clew-bottom of 
Theology. , 

Clew, dial. form of Crow, sluice. 

Glew, clue (17), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. cans. To coil mp into a ball. 

©1420 Chron, Vilod. 885 Pis blessud mayde clew3the up 
her s herre to. 2838 Scorr Leg, AMoutr, xiii, To lie 
.-clew'd up like a hurchin. 1860 Mayxe Rem Quadriupeds 
(1868)165 The power of clueing themselves up ila hedgehog. 

2. To point out as by a clew or clue. 

ar6zg Beaum. & Fr. Wom. Pleased u. v, A woman might 
awake me, Direct, and clew me out the way to happinesse. 

3. To follow or track as by a clew or clue. 

1663 Flagellum ; or Oliver Cronrwell (1672) 175 We have 
through these Labyrinths of his shifted Designs, now clued 
him to his lustful and adulterous Usurpation. 

4, Naut. To clew up: to draw the lower ends 
or clews (of sails) up to the upper yard or the 
mast in preparation for furling or for making 
‘goose-wings’, Zo clew down: to let down 
(sails) by the clews in unfurling them. Also aésol. 

ax 4s B. Tromas Frnl. Anson's Voy. 346 We with all man- 
ner of Expedition clew'd up and furl’d her other Sails, 1834 
M. Scorr Cruise Alidge (1863) 161 We found it necessary to 
clew up every thing but the Close reefed fore sail. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef. Alastv. 9 We had hardly time to haut down and 
clew up before it was upon us. /éid., We clewed down, 
and hauled out the reefetackles again. 

1762 Fatconsr Shiftur. m. 92 Clued-up each top- 
sail, and by braces squared. 1806 A. Duscas Nelson 75 
‘The sails were all clued up. 

b. fig. Cf. ‘wind up’. 

1867 Suvru Sailor's Word-bk. Introd. 5 An afflicting 
malady..which..closed his valuable life, and clued up our 
arrangements. 

Clew, -e, obs. pa. t. of Chaw v. 

Clewe, = clene, obs. form of CreavE, CLEVE 1, 

Clew-garnet, clue-, Wart. [f. Crew sé. 
+ GaRNET.] A tackle to ‘ clew e he ‘ courses’ 
or lower square-sails in furling; cf. CLEW-LINE. 

a. 2626 Carr. Sati Accid, Yng. Seamen Nase garnits, 
tyes, martlits. 1627 — Scaman's Grau. 22 The Clew Vial 
net is a rope made fast to the clew of the saife, and from 
thence runnes in a bi seased to the middle of the yard, 
which in furling doth hale vp the clew of the saile close to 
the middle of the lac 1749 Cratmens in Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 366 We .. our Fore and Main Clew-Garnets 
manned to haul up our Courses, 1884 Daily News 7 Oct. 
2/5 He went to his station on the clew-garnet. 

._ 1762 FaLconer Shipwr. 11,165 Mann the clue-garnetts, 
jet the main-sheet fly. 1825 H, Gascoicne Nav. fame 49 
The weighty Courses from their arms they cast, Cluegar- 
nets, Buntlines, for the present fast. 

Clewis, Obs. pl. of Crezucn. 

Clew’-line, clue’-line. Naui. Also 7 clu- 
ling. [f. Chew sb.+ Line] A tackle connecting 
the clew of a sail to the upper yard or the mast, 
by which it is drawn up in farling ; sometimes, 
but not generally, applied to the c/:z-garnets. 

3627 Carr. Suitu Seaznan’s Grant, Vv. 22 The clew line is 
the same to the top sailes top gallant and spret sailes, as 
the Clew garnet is to the maine and foresailes. « x642 Sime 
W. Moxsox Naval Tracts 11, (1704) 329/2 He hears the 
Seamen cry..hau! home a Cluling. 1948 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 

8 Endeavouring to hand the top-sails, the clew-lines and 
buntlines broke. 1762 Fa.coner Shifer. 8. 196 Through 
rattling blocks the clue-lines swiftly run, 1882 Daily Tel, 
x2 Sept. 2/2 You have overhauled your clew-lines, the yard 
has been hoisted over your head, 

Cley(e, obs. form of Chay, Cher, 

Cleyff, obs. f. Ciirr. 

Cleym(e, Cleymare, obs. ff. Cuarm, CuatMEr. 

Cleyn(e, obs. form of CLEAN. : 

Cleyngk, obs. form of Crinx, CLENCH 2. 

Cleynt, obs. pa. pple. of CLENomt v. 


+ Cley-staff, cleyk-staff. Obs. [possibly f. 
cley, CLEE; but more prob, f, c/eyt=CLEEK.] A 
crook, a crozier. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parz. 80/1 Cleystaffe (a2 MSS. & Pyxsoy, 
Cleyke statics combuct. {aledulla Grant, Cambuca,a bus- 
choppys cros, or a crokid stafJ : 


Cliack (kloiik). ‘Se. Also clyack. [Possibly 
a, Gaelic chathach (kivanx) battle, because .of 
the contest or struggle to have the ‘Inst cut’.] ° - 


* The last armful of-corn cut at harvest on any farm, 


the kirn-cut: called in the south of Scotland the 
* maiden’, and in Northumberland the ‘kim-baby’: 
cf, Kirn sb.2 Hence cliack-sheaf, eliach-night. 
1880 Gorvon Bi. Chron. Keith 58 Tn getting ‘ Cliack’ a 
scramble was made to get the last handful of corn to cut. 
3884 W. Carnie in AZod. Sc. Poets Ser, vit. 206 We spoke 
aboot the cliack nicht. 1889 Glasgow J/er. 12 Aug. 9/1 The 


CLICK. 


clyack sheaf is; .still occasionally to be seen hanging in farm 
kitchens above the fireplace, having a ribbon tied round ‘it. 
+Cliauntor, Ols.'vare~1. Avclient. — 

1457 Eng. Gilds (1870) 4oo [The attorners) conseilyngé 
ther cliantors to vse eny fals accyons. 

+ Clib, ¢. Obs. [Derivation uncertain: some 
think it related to next word.] ?Eager, sharp, keen, 

e1275 Duty Christians in O. E, Afisc. (1872) 144 We 
schulde abute cristeslay beon yeornfulle and clybbe. ¢ 1290 
Lives Saints (1887) 307 He was nobing clib to heom for-to 
a-sailli heom with wou3, Non more bane pe port-hound bat 
neiz men geth I-nous .. A teie doggue is clib I-nov3, wane 
man comez In is sigte .. he is clibbest op-on heom pat arriet 
him with ston, . i : 

Clibby, 2. Obs. exc. dial.” [The Cornwall 
Glossaries have ¢/b to adhere; in Cornwall and 
Devonshire c/bdy is ‘sticky, adhesive’; OE. had 
clibbor ‘adhesive, sticky’, related to clifiaz, 
CLEAVE 2.2] See quots. — 

1598 Herring's Tayle (Nares), Then clibbie ladder gainst 
his battered flanck he rears. 1876 Nanzs, C//ddy, is used 
in the dialect of Devon in the sense of adhesive. 2880 
E. & VW. Coratvall Glossy Clibby, adhesive, sticky. 

|| Cliché (klgfe). [Fr., pa. pple.of ccher, var, of 
cliguey to click, applied, by die-sinkers to the 
striking of melted lead in order to obtain a proof 
or cast: see Littré,] 

1. The French name for a stereotype block; a 
cast or ‘dab’; applied esp. to a metal stereotype 
of a wood-engraving used to print from, 

Originally, a cast obtained by letting 2 matrix fall face 
downward upon a surface of molten metal on the point of 
cooling, called in English type-foundries ‘dabbing*. 

3832 Bassace Leon. Manuf. xi. (ed. 3) 95 A process for 
copying, called in France elichée. 1850 Art. Frnt. 219 
Cliché is also applied to the French stereotype casts from 
woodcuts. 1868 C, Darwin in Life (1887) III, 87 Engel- 
mann has, .offered me clichés of the woodcuts, 

2. Extended to the negative in photography. 
(Mod. Dicts.) : 

Clichy-white. A pure white-lead manufac- 
tured at Clichy in France. Ure Dict. Arts (1875). 

Click (klik), s4.1 Also 7 Klick. (Goes with 
Cuiox 2.1, q.v.; cf. also Du. and Ger. hick; OF. 
clique the ‘tick’ of a clock or watch.] 

1. A slight, sharp, hard, non-ringing sound of 
concussion, thinner than a c/ack, such as is made by 
the dropping of a latch, the cocking of a gun, etc. 

161x Corer, Miguet,a knick, klick, snap with the teeth 
or fingers. ok ‘oox Voy, (2790) J. 242 When they 
coed their frelocl ks, he [exclaimed]. .‘ That all the locks 
made but one click’. 1788 J. Worcorr (P. Pindar) Peter 
to Tom Wks. 1812 I. 531 Whose fob... Was quite a stranger 
to a Watch’s click. gris Hoop Zale Trumpet xiv, The 
click of the lifted latch. 1873 G. C. Davies Afount. § Afere 
xiv. 115 The click of the stonechat perched on a boulder, 
cme FRoupe 77v0 Chiefs Dunboy xxvii. 414 A significant 
click caught the ear of both. .Syivester had cocked a pistol. 

2. Avech, A piece of mechanism which makes 
this noise in acting; ¢sf.. @ the catch or detent 
which falls into the notches of a ratchet-wheel, 
and so prevents it from turning backwards; b. the 
eatch fora lock or bolt, a latch (ef. Ciicker). 

29738 Virzceratp in Phil. Trans. L. 728 The click fixed 
on the frame stops the larger rochet, 1819 Rees Cyci. s. v. 
Lock (L,), The third part of the lock is the tumbler, which 
is a catch or click holding the bolt from being withdrawn. 
x822 Inison Sc. & Avé (ed. Webster)I. 85 ‘The click suffers 
the ratchet wheel to pass. . ; 

8. A defect in -a horse’s action, causing the toe 
of the hind hoof to strike the shoe of the fore foot. 
Also fig. reat 

3886 Pall Afall G. 10 Dec. 4/2 When Ministers are riding 
the high horse of strict legality, such 2 discovery .. is 2 
serious click in their gallop, te 

4. Zool. A name for the beetles of the family 
Llateride, from the clicking sound with which 
they spring upward when they have fallen on their 
backs. Also clich-dectle. 

1848 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club. 11. No, 6. 327 


‘They often fall on their backs, from which position they 


escape by a mechanism .. which .. causes them to rise wil 
a jerk, accompanied with a snapping noise, whence they 
have been named ‘clicks,’ or 'spring-jacks.’ 1882 WuiTE- 
HEAD JYofs 48 The wireworm, the larva of an insect known 
familiarly as the click beetle. | ees, . 
5. A class of articulations occurring in certain 
languages of S. Africa, consisting of sharp.non- 
vocal sounds formed by suction, with the sudden 
withdrawal of the tongue from the part of the 
mouth with which it is in contact. Also CLuck.: 
1857 Livincstone Zrav. vi. 115 The Bamepela have 
adopted a click into their dialect. 1883 R. N. Cusr'dfod. 
Lang. Africa I. xii. 300 It is generally. .supposed that the 
Clicks found in the Zulu Language have been adopted from 
their neighbours the Hottentots. 1884 Sat, Kev. 14 June 
86/: The Bushmien languages can show eight clicks, the 
‘ottentots four, and the Zulu-Kaflir three. _ 
6, A smart, sudden blow, rap, or jerk, such as 


"eauses or suggests the’sound described in sense 1. 


2847-98 Hacuiwert, Click, a blow. Zast.. 1874 Slane 
Dict., Cia, a knock or blow. 1880 [f/. Cornwall Gloss. 
(E. D, Ss, v., [ll gi’ ’eea click under'the ear.” 


7. attrib, and in Comd., as click-bestle (see 4); 
click-ivon, the iron detent: of a. ratchet-wheel 


(see 2°a); click-pulley, a pulley with a click 


' CLICK. 


(2 a) to prevent the sheave from running back’; 
click-wheel, a ‘ratchet-wheel. ptt ed 


* 3831 J. Hotvand -Manuf: Metals I.-9x (Cabinet Cycl.) 


This chain .. contains towards the lower. end.a click iron, 
31874 Kuicut Dict. Mech., Click-pulley, Click-wheel: 
g Hence, or from the verb-stem, various redupli- 
‘cated: expressions for recurring or successive’ sounds 
"of, the click type, Click-clack sd, and w. (dial. 
click-to-clack, clickety-clack), also applied to.chatter- 
ing or prating.’ Also Click-click. 
* 4782 Miss Burney Cecélia (1783) I. iii: 4x The insignificant 
‘click-clack of modish conversation. 1808-79. Januizson, 
Ctick-clach, uninterrupted loquacity. 3 . 
XIII. 544 The click-clack of lesser engines pumping dry 
» the numerous springs. 1867 Miss Broucuton Cometh up as 
a Fi. xxxiii, Lady Lancaster click-clacking away at that 
eternal knitting. “xB7o Miss Briocuan. KR. Lyane I, xi. 
175 At every stitch ‘click-click’ went the steel pins. 7878 
Miss Brannon Strange World III. i. 4 To hear the click, 
click, click of the needle. 1877 E. Peacock NV. W, Linc. 
Gloss. (E. D.S.) Clitkety-clack, the noise made by a person 
walking in pattens, 21882 Besant Revolt of Mant vi. (1883) 
149 The steady click-click of the loom. 
Click, sé.2 [partly a variant of CLEeEx ; partly 
the stem of CrIok v.2 used as sd. and in comd.] 
1, = CuExx, hook. 2. (See quot.) 
“1896 Mid-Yorksit. Gloss. (E.D. 8.) Click, a familiar term 
amongst miners-for money earned or gained in addition to 
regular wages. 1883 Huddersf. Gloss. (E.D.S.) Clicks, the 
hooks used for moving packs of wool. 
3. The act of clicking ; a jerk with a cleek or hook. 
+ 1886 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 4/2 When a fish is seen the hooks 
are simply thrown beyond it, and .. a sharp ‘click’ usually 
sends them intothe soft under parts of the fish. 
- 4. A manceuvre in wrestling, whereby the adver- 
* sary’s foot is sharply knocked off the ground. 
. (Ch x6rz Coter., Clinguzet, as Cliquet; also, a certaine 
tricke in wrestling.] 1872 Datly News 2x May, Graham is 
said to be one-of the best men in England for the click... 
Putting on the: click, however ..he brought Mein down. 
1883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 The young champion. .admin- 
istéred the inside click, 
, 5. Comb, click-hook, a large hook fixed in a 
pole or fastened to a rope, for catching or landing 
fish; acleek,.  ~ i 
1822 Bewick Mew. 36 What he could catch with his own 
click-hook in the river he deemed his own. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib, Catal. 13 Eskimo Click-hook for taking fish. 1886 
Pall Mail G, 6 Oct. 4/2 Poaching with click-hooks, 
Click (klik), vt [Found only since 16th ¢.: it 
agrees‘in form'and sense with Du., LG., dial. Ger. 
Méikkew; also, partly in sense with OF. cléguer 
_ (Cotgr.). , How far these are connected is uncer- 
tain: the word is of echoic origin, and may have 
arisen independently in different langs. In Eng- 
lish and Teutonic generally, it appears to stand 
in ablaut relation to c/ack, as expressing a thinner 
and ‘lighter sound; cf. chzp, chap, clip, clap, 
clink; clark. ° BC : 
‘Ly eutr. To: make.the thin, dry, hard sound 
described under Criox sd.1 1. 
16xx Cotcr., Cliguer, to clacke,.clap, clatter, clicke it. 
@ 1682 [see Criciane JA/, a.) -1914 Gay Sheph.. Week Frid. 
ror The solemn death-watch click’d the hour she died. 2826 
Kirsy & Sp, Extomol, {x845) ‘TI. 362 It clicks’as if it. was 
walking in pattens. 1853 Kane Grinnell Zp. xxxiii. (1856) 
287 -‘The.ice. sounded .. like some one hammering a nail 
against the ship’s side, clicking at regular intervals. 
. -b. with object of result... ne 
189 Craspe 2. of Hadi x». Wks. 1834 VI. 236:Who would 
bear his, chains And hear them clicking every wretched 
hour. a em Posth, T. Wks. ‘VIII. 17 The clock tha: 
both: by night and day Click’d'the short moments. . ~ 
“e. Offa horse: see Crick 5.13. °° 
, 1913 Loitd, Gaz. No. 5170/4 Sometimes clicks in his Pace. 
“2. ivans..To strike with this noise; to .cause 
(anything):to make such a noise. . ee 
xg8z T. Lover, Dial. Dancing, He trips her toe,,and 
clicks her cheek, to show. what-he doth crave. 160g: B. 
Jonson Sefanus 11, ii, Jove’, at thé stroke click’d all his 
tmarblé, thumbs. 1684 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. -viii.. 124 
Humble yout ‘selves, and click your Chains to th’ ‘ground. 
1830 Marryar -Kine’s. Own xxxiyy at clicked ‘ their 
glasses itogether. ..1830 Tennyson Ow/,"Merry milkmaids 
Click:the latch. . °° . we — 
‘33! deefa.. To rule with ‘a machine pen, the whéel 
of-which clicks. ti et 
“1869 Lng, Mech, 5\Nov. 166/1 ‘This operation of clicking 
{i, ecruling:the pattérn on pager] is-the really curious part 
of the manufacture’ [of tartan woodwork.]. /éid. 166/3 He 
‘clicks’ his pen to the first white line ..Over sheet-after 
sheet he clicksaway.  * 7%) ' +. ae ci 
» Click (klik), v2. Chiefly d¢ad, [A variant of 
Ctsex with shortenéd-vowel: cf. sé¢& = ME. séhe, 
wéek, “in Spenser, weeke, etc, ~ Phonetically,* it 
might ‘also be thenorthern form of CLircu.], crams. 
{rarely zvtv:)To clutch, snatch, seize, lay hold of ; 
= CLEEK.- Also with zg. P a 
1674 Ray N.C. Words, Klick up, to catch up, celeriter 
corripere. 169% ‘Ibid. Click, arripere, c16g90 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Click, to snatch. ‘I have Clickt.the Nab 
from the Cull’ I-whipt the Hat from the Man’s Head. 
1736 T. Warn Eng, Ref. 353 The Vicar. .Clickt up a Rail, 
that they had broke. ‘Yézd. 1v. 397 (D.) ‘1 take ’em-to pre- 


vent abuses,’ Cants he, and then the.Crucifix And Chalice - 


from the Altar clicks, ‘1988 W. Marsuatt £: Yorksh. Gloss. 

(E.'D. S.) Click, to snatch hastily or rudely. 1765 °Uxiv. 

Mog, Se 40/1, I clik’d a fancy to you, * 1863 Mrs. 
On il. 


1836 Househ. Words , 


497 


Toocoon-Vorksh. Dial, Click hold of‘him: »x877 E, -Pea- 
cock. Me W. Linc. Gloss., Click, to snatch’..-Mud is said 
to click up when it adheres in large flakes to-the feet. 

Jig, 3680 .H, More AZocal. Apoc. 283 To disarm my 
Antagonist of severa] Arguments that he clicks up. 

Click; obs. form of CuiqvE. 

Clicker! (kli‘kez). [f Cu1ox v.14 -En.] 

1, One who or that which clicks; a horse that 
clicks in trotting. 

Old Lincolush. Song, ‘ Howden Fair’ (N. & Q. Ser. 
vit, V. 345) Some for panting scarce could draw, And there 
were clickers too, I knaw. 

2. Techn. One who rules with a machine-pen, 
the wheel of which clicks. Cf. Curex v.1 3. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 5 Nov. 166/1 The clickers are those 
who rule the tartan pattern on [tartan woodwork. ] 

3. Comb, clicker-hole, the valve-hole of bellows. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amiusem. 69 The clicker-hole of 
the. .pair of bellows. 

Clicker 2. [Sense 1 is app. the original, and 
has been variously referred to Crick v.! and v.2] 

1. slang. A shop-keeper’s tout. (Originally a 
shoemaker’s: cf. next sense.) 

exr690 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clicker, the Shoe-maker’s 
Journeymanor Servant, that cuts outallthe work, and stands 
at or walks before the door, and saies ‘ What d’ ye Jack, sir? 
What d’ ye buy, madam’? 1719 D'Urrey Pills V. 242 Let 
Clickers bark on the whole Day. 1721-1800 BarLey, 
Clicker, a Shoemaker or Salesman who at a Shop invites 
Customers, 1785-78 Jotnson, Clicker, a low word for the 
servant of a salesnan who stands at the door to invite cus- 
tomers. 1873 Slang Dict., Clicker, a female touter at a 
bonnet shop. 

2. A foreman shoemaker who cuts out the leather 
for boots and shoes, and gives it out tothe workmen. 

x690 [see sense x}. 2808 Anu. Reg. Chron. 122 A young 
man.. who was what is termed a clicker, or foreman to a 
boot and shoemaker. 1837 Warrrock Bh. Trades (1842) 
403 One man, .does nought but cut and give out work—he is 
the ‘cliquer’. 

8. Printing. The foreman of a companionship 
of compositors who distributes the ‘ copy’ among 
the others, and attends to the paging, placing of 
head-lines, and the like ; he also keeps an account 
of what each sets up, and makes up the bill, 


(App. introduced between 1770 and 1808.) 

2808 Srowsr Printer’s Gram. 466 The clicker (the person 
so appointed) applies to the overseer for the copy. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts II. 640 The MS. ..is then handed to a 
clicker or foreman of a companionship, or certain number 
of pont poatces 1885 Scotsiran 26 Aug. 3/6 Compositor— 
First-class clicker, smart at upmaking. 

Hence Cli‘ckexship (sense 3). 
+1882 Standard x Dec. 8/4 Overseership or Clickership 
required by good practical Printer. 

Clicket (klikét), 5b, Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 
4 cliket(t, kleket, 4-5 clyket(t, 4-6 cleket, 5 
elekyt, 6 clickette, clyoket, (kliket, clycked), 
7 cliquet, 6- clicket. [a. OF. c/éguet, which ap- 
pears to.have had most of the Eng, senses; cf. 
quot. 1300 in sense 1; also Du Cange ‘ cliguetes 
pessulus versatilis, Zogzet alias cliguet’; Cotgr, 
cliquet ‘the ring, knocker, or hammer of a dore, 
a Lazars clicket or clapper’; mod.F. c/guet.] 


1. The latch of a gate or door. Still dad. 

(@1300 W. pe Bisteswortx in Wright Voc. 170 Par 
chket & cerure [g/oss. lacche and hok] Ert la mesoun le 
plus sure.] ¢1325 &. Z#. Adlit. P. B. 858 He went forthe 
at pe wyket, and waft hit hym after, Pat a clyket hit cle3t 
clos hym byhynde. 1393 Lane. P. Pi, C. vi. 252 To 
openen and vndo pe hye 3ate.. Hue hab a keye and a 
clyket. ¢x425 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 668 Hee serienda, clykyt 
xg30 Patscr. 206/1 Clycket of a dore, clicguette. 88x 
Stropsh, Word-bk, Clicket, the fastening of a gate, 

+2. A latch-key. (In Maundevile it may mean 
a clapper: cf. 4.) Obs. 

©1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 802 Tanuarie .. Wol no wight 
suffren_bere the keye Saue he hym self for of the smale 
wyket He baar alwey of siluer a Clyket. , With which whan 
pathym leste he it vnshette. 7/d. 873 This fresshe May. .In 
warm wex hath emprented the clyket..And Damyan..The 
cliket countrefeted pryuely. ¢zg00 MaunpEv. (1839) 210 He 
smytethe on the Gardyn 3ate with a Clyket of Sylver, that 
he holdethe in his hond [? mistransl. : the Fr. is “sonne une 
clokette d’argent’, the other Eng, transl. ‘kknylles a lytill 
bell.of siluer Pat he hase in his hand’). ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 
82/r Clykett, cliterinm, clavicula. 1483 Cath. Angl. 66/1 
Aclekett, clazis, 1579 E. K, Gloss. Spenser's Sheph, Cal. 
May 251 Clincke, a keyhole : Whose diminutive is clicket, 
vsed of Chaucer for a Key. : oan 

+3.A catch, holdfast, trigger, bolt, that- fastens 
anything by falling or springing into position. Ods, 
- 1375 Barsour Bruce x. gor Thair Jedderis :. maid a clap, 
quhen the cleket Wes festnyt fast in the kyrnell. Zid. xvii: 
674 In*hye’ he gert-draw the cleket [of a ‘military engine] 
And smertly swappit out thestane. - sith : 
+4. A contrivance for making a clicking sound : 
-@, A clapper or tattle carried ‘by beggars in France, 
like the clap-dish in England.‘ - . ony 

16r1° Corar., ‘Cliguette “a Clicket, or clapper ;*such as 
Lazers ‘carrie'about with them, ‘1634 T. Jounson tr. Pavey's 
Chirurg. xxv. Xviii.-(1678Y 606 Cliquets. .have two dr three 
little pieces of boards so-fastned: together with leather, that 
they will make 4 great noise. - /did., Cliquets} where-with 
he would ‘ever‘now and-then make a great ‘noise. 1737 
Ozet: Rabelais 1. xix, Such a Noise as the ‘Lepers- of 
Brittany use-to do with their clappering Clickets, —_, . 
b.. Bones rattled as accompaniment to music. 
1611-Cotar., Clicquettes, clickets ; or flat bones, where- 


’ CLIENT. ° 
with a prittie ratling noise is made. Hence 3666-8: i 
Buount Glossogr. ; and 1692 Cotes. sie 
c. fig. A chattering tongue. Cf. CLaprer. 
_ 1611 Corer. s. v. Bourse, A tatling huswife, whose Clicket 
is euer wagging, 3 

5. Applied to a valve or lid that shuts with a 
click, and various other articles ; see quots. 

exgso Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 573 Ciitedéa, a cliket, or a 
forsere. 1876 ALid-Yorksh, Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clicket, a large 
wooden salt-box, with a sloping lid, on hinges, and made 
to tang against the wall. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Clicket, the valve of 2 pump. 

6. In the following it is supposed by some to 
mean a she-fox: cf. CLICKE? a. 

axgoo MS. Cott. Galba_Q. ix. lf. 110 (Halliw.) [A good 
horse is] Tayled as fox, Comly as a kyng, Nekkyd as a 
dukyng, Mouthyd as a kliket. 

7. attrib. and Comd., as clicket-gate, a gate 
with a latch, a wicket; +clicket-key, a key for 
a } clicket-lock or latch-lock. 

@ 1528 SKELTON Bowge Courte 371 Lytell prety Cate, How 
ofte he knocked at her klycket gate. 1657 Renve Gou's 
Pilea 69 The Spirit entred by the eare .. the clicket-gate of 
conversion. ¢xg2q Churchw. Aco. St. Mary Hill, London 
(Nichols 1797) 119, 5 plate lockes with *Cleket keyes. 1439 
Acc. All Souls Oxford in Rogers Agric. § Pr. II. 552/1, 
27 clicket locks each with 3 keys. xs27 Lance. Wills I. 
31 The cofur wt the cleket lok. 


Clicket (klikét), v For forms see sb. [f. 
Cuicxer sb.: cf. F. cligeeter to make a clicking 
noise.] Hence Cli‘eketing vd. sd. and gai, a. 

1. “axs. To latch or lock. 

1362 Lanai. P. Pl, A. vi. 103 Pe dore I-closet I-keizet and 
I-kliketed [1377 clicketed] to [kepe] be beroute. 

2. intr. To chatter. 

1573 Tusser Hush, (1878) 169 With hir that will clicket 
make daunger to cope, Jeast quickly hir wicket seeme easie 
toope. 1611 Corcr., Cliguettement, a clicketting, clatter- 
ing, clapping, clacking ; chattering. aa18zg Forby Voc. £. 
Anglia, Clicket, to chatter. 

3. Of the fox: To be in heat, to copulate. Also 


transf, (Perhaps a distinct word.) 

1575 Turserv. Venerie 189 When a bytche foxe goeth on 
clycqueting .. she cryeth with a hollowe voyce like unto the. 
howling of a madde dogee. Lbid, \xxv. 363 The Wolfe .. 
goeth on clicketing in February, 1616 FieTcuer Aus, 
Lieutenant u. iv, Must ye be clicketing? 1629 MassincEn 
Picture m. iv. a 1659 CLeveLanp Count. Com, Man (1677) 
tor, 1870 Gd. Words May 312 A sudden bark. . exactly like 
that of aclicketting fox. 1881 J. Payne roor Weights I. 3. 

Clicking (kli-kin), vd. sd. [f. Cuick v1 +-1nel} 
The action of the vb. Chick: a. gezt. 

178x Cowrer //ofe 104 Conversation .. Grows drowsy, as 
the clicking of a clock. 1845 Dauwin Moy. Nad. vii. ce79) 
138 A low note, like the clicking together of two small 
stones. 1858 Lonor. JY. Standish v. 3 Clanging and click. 
ne arms, and the order imperative, ‘ Forward !’ 

. of a horse. 

183: Youatr Horse xix. (1847) 393 A singular species of 
over-reaching, termed Forging or licking. 

Clicking (klikin), 2f/.@. That clicks. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne Psexd. £f. 11. vii. (1686) 78 The little 
clicking sound of the Dead-Watch. 1868 Wuiraan Se/. 
Poems 151 Yon Hottentot with clicking palate. 1870 
Morris £a, Par. wv. 111 The clicking loom’s sharp noise. 

Clicky (kliki), @ [fCutcx sd. +-r1,] Abound- 
ing in clicks (said of a language). 

1882 Century Mag. XXV. 195 All sorts of words in their 
strange clicky language. 

Cliders, dial. var. of CLirHERS. 

Cliefe, obs. form of CLEF. 

Cliency (kloiénsi). vave. [ad. late L. chentia 
‘refugium, protectio’ (Du Cange), f. c/zent-ent.] 
The state or condition of a client. 

1660 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Kalanterte, Cliencie, or 
Frendship. 1864 in Wesster. 

Client (kloiént). Forms: 4-7 clyent, 6 
cliant, 6-7 clyant, 4- client. fad. L. chezs, 
client-ent (also in 16th c. Fr. cient), earlier clecezs, 
ppl. sb. from clecre, cluére to hear, listen, perh. 
in sense ‘ one who is at the call of’ his patron.] 
1. Rom, Antig. A plebeian under the patronage 
of a patrician,,in this relation called a patron 
( patrénus), who was bound, in return for certain 
services, to protect his client’s life and interests. 

1897 Pavnet Barclay's Fugurth 28 Noble men .. hauyng 
mani clyentes and seruantes retayned with them. - 161 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. x67 How should the patrone 
condemne his owne clientes? 1647 R. Sraryiron Faveral 
14 The client .. was bound by law to contribute towards 
their patrons assessements, and the marriages of his 
daughters. 174x Mipperon Cicera I. it, 133 Assassinated 
. by Pompey’s clients. 1834 Lyrron Pomfpeiz 14 rr. 

2. ge. One who is under the protection or pa- 
tronage of another, a dependaat. Sometimes ap- 
plied ‘to one who pays constant court to an influen- 
tial person as patron ; 2 ‘hanger-on’; also, to the 
vassals or retainers of the middle ages. 

1393 GowER Cov/.'I, 284 As he. [love] is blinde him self, 
right so He maketh his client -blinde also. a x400-30 
Wexander 3195 First cald I 30w my clyentis pat now I call 
lordis, 1568 Grarton’Chron. Yoh I. 109 The King. was 
miserably.compelled kneelyng on his knees to geve over 
both his croune and scepter to the Pope of Rome {. and‘as 
his client, vassall, feodary, and-tenant, to receyve it of-him 
againe, -1613 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. +3). Vassal, slaue, 
clyant. xgxt STEELE Sfect, No. 49 x We are very Curious 
to observe the Behaviour of great Men and their Clients, 
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| CLIENTAGE. 


1841-4 Emerson Ess. Self-Reliance Wks, (Bohn) I. 25 Pos- 

terityseem to follow his steps as a train of clients. E 
b.. An adherent or follower of a master. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. 233 This Cardinal .. fled oute of 
Rome with his clientis. 1668 Cucrerrer Barthol. Anat. 1. 
viii. rr4 The Doctrin of Galen and his Clients. 

C. fig. a 

x608-rr Bp. Hatt Occas. Aledit, (1851) 69 These flowers 
(Tulips, etc.] are true clients of the sun .. in the morning, 
they welcome his rising .. and at noon are fully displayed, 
ina free acknowledgment of his-bounty. —__ 

‘8, spec. One who employs the services of a legal 
adviser in matters of law; he whose cause an ad- 
vocate pleads. 

1433 Lyne. Piler. Sowle ut. iv. (1483) 53 Ye wold putte 
your clyentes at the more cost in fyllynge of youre pourses. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 27 Pletyng of a cause for his client. 
soz Greene Art Conny-catch. 1 When the clients are 
come from Westminster hall, 1598 Barcxey Felic. Man 
v. (1603) 385 They call them to whom they be counsellers, 
their clyents., 1603 Suaxs. AZeas, for M7, 1. ii, 109 Good Coun- 
sellors Jacke no Clients. 1768 Buacxstone Com. ILL. 28. 
x78x Cowren Charity 312 The poor thy clients and Heaven’s 
smile thy fee. 1863 W. Pumtirs Speeches vi. 106 Our 
clients are three millions of Christian slaves. 1879 HARLAN 
Lyesight i. 1x The lawyers have a saying that ‘the man 
who pleads his own case has a fool for a client’. 

b. One who has a spiritual advocate. 

1609 Bintr (Douay) Pref., They .. solicitous for us their 
dearest clientes, incessantly intercede before Christ’s Divine 
Majestie. 1857 P. Secnert (/¢/e) The Devout Client of 
Mary instructed in the Motives and Means of Serving Her. 

4. gen. A person who employs the services of a 
 chtieorege or business man in any branch of 

usiness, or for whom the latter acts in his profes- 
sional capacity; a customer. 
from 1 or 23 now /razs/.) 

2608 Sitaks, Pex iv. vi. 6 When she [Marina] should do 
for clients her fitment. .she has me her quirks, her reasons, 
her master reasons, etc. 1681 Geanvit, Sadducismus 11. 
(ed. 2) 31 The Negotiation of Evil Spirits with their Clients. 
1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron |. iti. 38 Clients .. of the 
money-borrowing order. 1884 Chr. Commonw. 28 Feb, 
463/3 Neither does the old-fashioned literature of medizval 
voluminousness command many clients among popular . . 
readers. 1889 Sar 2 Sept. 4/3 The owner of Oxeye..a turf 
wa pean -sent out this horse to all his clients. 

Clientage (kloi-éntédg). [f. prec. +-acE.] 

1, collect, A body of clients; following, clientele. 

1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts, N, 7. 40 With them which 
were of the faction and clientage of Herod. 1873 FREEMAN 
Compan. Politics 261 The lowly clientage of the Roman 
Patrician, 1882 Masson in Afacm. Mag, XLV. 251 Jeffrey's 
more narrow-laced clientage of the bluc-and-yellow. 

2, The relation of a client to his patron, 

31861 Gotow. Surtn J7ish Hist. 20 Traces of the cognate 
institution of the Clan are seen in the Roman clientage. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1. i. 24 Protected in a sort of client- 
age by one of the princes of the blood. 

Cliental (kloiental). rave. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a client or clients. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Cliental, of or helonging to 2 
client. 2757 Burne Adsidgu. Eng, Hist, Wks, 1842 II, 
5x4 A dependent and ctiental relation. 186 Dickens Gf, 
Expect. U1. §, I sat down in the cliental chair placed over 
against Mr, Jaggers’s chair. 

+B. sb. Following, clientele. Ods. 

rg81 in Chambers Dow. Ant. Scot. I. 143 He wha... had 
maist gear, friendship, and cliental, had nane to speak a 
word for him that day. 

+Clientary, ¢. Obs. vare—4. = prec. 

1632 C. Downinc State Eccles. Kingd. (1634) 99 The 
first that robbed the Clergie. .by giving Clientary tythes .. 
to his followers, 

+ Cliented, 42/. @. Furnished with clients. 

160z Carew Cornwall 4b, The worst conditioned, and 

least cliented Petiuoguers, 1609 G. Benson Seraz. 24 
Drunkennesse and wantonnesse, are better cliented vpon 
the Sabboth day then the Ministers of Gods word. 

Clientelage (kloigntz-ledz). [f. Curenrene or 
L. chentéla+-act.] 1. = CENTAGE 2. 

“1832 tr, Siswondi's Ital. Rep. viii. 187 With the same 
enthusiasm and spirit of clicntelage. 

2, A body of retainers or followers. 

__ 1879 TourceE Fool's Err, xxi, 124 Every family there has 
its chentelage..who rally to its lead as quickly.’.as the old 
Scottish clansmen. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance Mo- 
quis xiv, 155 [These] form his admiring clicntelage, 

+Cliente‘lary, a. and sd. Obs. [f. CLIENTELE 
+-arny. There is no L. olde edal 


(In earlier use fig. 


A. adj, Of or pertaining to a clientele, 
1643 Payne Sov, Power Parl. App. 167 So as the cliente. 
lary right be alwayes retained. 
B. sb. A member of a clientele; a client. 
- 1654 L’Estranct Chas. J (1655) 111 The Iesuites. .are the 
profest clientelaries and vassals of the Catholique King. 


Clientele (kleiéntz‘l, -te'l). “Also 8-9 -el, 9 
-elle, and in Fr. form clientéle. [ad.'L. clentéla 
the relation of client, clientship, a body of clients, 
f. elient-em Curent, This scems to have been 
taken immediately from Latin in the 16th ¢., to 
have become obs. in the 17th (it is noted as -Ods. 
in Webster -1864), and to have been re-adopted 
from French in the middle of the roth, in sense 3; 
hence it is often pronounced wholly or partly as Fr.] 

+1. The relation, position, or status of a client ; 
clientship.. Odés. - ous 


x6x1 B. Jonson Catifine i. viii. 123 Vargunteius. .under 
the pretext of clicntele And visitation, with the morning 


- one of the highest ridges of the Mendip 
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haile, Will be admitted. 3684 L’Esrranoe Chas. Z (1655) 

126 Redeemed from the Clientele and Vassallage of the 

Nobility. 1875 NW. Amer. Rev. CXX. 456 From the very 

exaggeration of the aristocratic regime....there rose an in- 

stitution, the clientel. oe he : 
b. Protection of clients, patronage. Obs. 

z6xz Coryat Cruditics, It .. enioyeth great peace vnder 
their sacred clientele and protection. @ 1662 Heyiin Hist, 
Presbyterians 96 Under the Clientele or Patronage of some 
juster Governor. 1692 CoLes, Clientele. 

2. A body of clients or dependants; all who are 
under the patronage and protection of any person; 
a body of professed adherents; a following. 

1863-87 Foxe A. § Af. (x396) 246/1 So should be placed 
more of the popes clientele in the churches of France, than 
of the proper inhabitants of the land. 1649 Hatt Cases 
Conse. W. vi. (2654) 347 Those of the Roman Clientele are 
not more careful. x850 Merivace Rom, Lip. (186s) 1. i. 7 
‘The clientele of some patrician house. 

b. with p7. 

1721-66 BatLey, CZientels, persons under Protection or 
Vassallage, 

8. Now often applied (as in Fr.) to the whole 
professional connexion of a lawyer, physician, etc. ; 
also a body of supporters, customers, or frequenters 
generally, as ‘ the clientele of a theatre’, etc. 

1865 Daily Tel. 12 June, The enterprising commercial 
classes of the North. .have despatched... merchandise to the 
South, and opened large credits for their former clientelle 
there. 1880 Atlantic Mag. Sept. 306 The clientéle of Snel- 
ling’s bar-room. 1882 Aled. Temp. Frul, I, 50 The..high 
esteem in which he is held by his extensive clientele. 

Hence + Cliente-led «., having a clientele. 

1613 Ace. Anglesea (1860) 49 These that glory to see them 
selves well clienteled, and are the best Jury mungers. 

Cli-entess. vare. [sce -Ess.] A female client. 

(Zncyel, Dict. cites M1DDLETON.) 

Clientless (klei-éntlés), a2. Without clients. 

1885 J. D. Puicsrick City School Syst, U.S. 14 Patient- 
less doctors and clientless Iawyers. 1889 Sat. Rev. 19 Jan. 
68/1 Clientless solicitors and briefless counsel. 

Clientry (kleiéntri). [f. Cunr+-ry.] The 
relation of clients; a body of clients. 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 59 None cared for couctous 
clientrie. 1654 R. Coprincron tr. Hist. Justine 130 A 
sordid part..of their own clientry, 1835 Keroutiey fist. 
Rome an. 291 Many of their [patrician] houses seem to have 
died off; whose clientry mostly joined the plebs. 

Clientship (kloi-ént,fip). [see -si1p.] State or 
relation of a client: the correlative of patronage. 

1649 C, Watker ist. /udep. nu. 145 Ther Nomencla- 
tors, their Prehensations, Invitations, Clientships. 1697 
Drvynen Virgil Ded., Patronage and Clientship always 
descended from the Fathers to theSons, 1878 Sretry Sfes 
I. 208 A number of middle States. .were attached to France 
in a condition of clientship. 

iff (kif), Forms: 1-7 clif, 3 clef, 4-5 clife, 
clyfite, clyf(e, (4 kliffe, klyffe, klyfe, 5 cley‘f), 
4-7 cliffe, 7- cliff. 8. 2-6 (properly dative) cline, 
pl. (1 oleofu, clifu), 2-6 cliues, (clyues), 3-4 
cliuen, clyuen. Also 5-9 Cuirt. [OE. cf neut., 
pl. cfu, orig. oe (with z fracture of 7) = OS. 
Alt (MLG., LG. elif, clef, MDu. clif, clef, pl. cleve, 
Du. elif), OHG. kleb, ON. kif:—OTeut. *LHi- 
bo-(m). The early ME, forms were sing. nom. ¢if, 
gen. clives, dat. clive, pl. clives; levelling gave also 
nom.sing. c//ve (see B below), and pl. c/éfées, whence 
mod. c/zffs. On the type of the original pl. Ped 
there arose also a sing. c/eof, whence clef, cleef, clefe, 
mad. CLEVE, CLEEVE, q.v. In 15th ¢., c/zg was 
confused with ¢/77, original form of Curt, and 
very commonly so spelt, esp. from the 16th ¢.: this 
is still dialectal and vulgar: see CuiFr.] 

1. A perpendicular or steep face of rock of con- 


- siderable height. Usually implying that the strata. 


are broken and exposed in section ; an escarpment. 

854 Charter Aothelwolf in Cod. Dipl. V. 105 Of Wulfheres 
cumbe on Wulfheres clif. ¢1zog Lay. 1926 Nu & wuer 
mare haued pat clif (1275 clef] pare nome on wiche leode, 
ax300 £. E.Psalter exit, 8 Khiffes[L. vupemin welles of 
watres to gane. ¢1325 £, Z. Addit. P. A. 74 Dubbed wern 
alle bo downez sydez With crystal klyffez. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
AL. 17590 (Laud MS.) Hym ‘to seche in clyfic & clow. 
21400 Morte sirth, 2013 He hade.. for-sett .. Bothe the 
clewez and the clyfez with clene mene of armez [tbid. 2019 
cleyffez]. x5xg Barcray Lgloges ww. (1570) Cvj/3 A moun- 
tayne of highnes maruelous, With pendant cliffes of stones 
harde as flent. | x667 Minton P. £. vit. 424 There the Eagle 
and the Stork On Cliffs and Cedar tops thir Eyries build. 
19789 Mxs.-Piozzt_Fourn. France 1. 38 Goats ..clamber 
among the cliffs of Plinlimmon. 1837 Penay Cyel. VII. 12 
Cheddar Cliffs are the sides of a c' sony ceenday, across 

US» 

b. esp. (in modern use) A perpendicular face of 
rock on the seashore, or (less usually) overhanging 
a lake or river. : 

a. @1000 Andreas 310 (Gr.) Ofer cald cleofu ceoles neosan. 
1325 £. £. Allit, 2. A. 159, I sez prone pat myry mere 
A.crystal clyffe ful relusaunt. 1387 REVISA Descr. Brit. 
(Caxton) 4 Whan shipmen passen the next clyf of that londe, 
3593 Suaks. 2 Hen. V7, nt, ii, xox As farre as I- could ken 
thy chalky Cliffes, When from thy Shore the Tempest beate 
vs backe. x605 — Lear wei. 76. x608 Verstecan Dec. 


. Lntell, iv. (628) 99 The cut off or broken mountaines on the 


sea sides, are more rightly and properly called clifs, then by 
the name of rocks or hills, 1709 Appison Tatler No. 117 
Y 6 Diverting our selves upon the Top of the Cliff with the 
Prospect of the Sea, 1793 Wornpsw. Deser. Sh. 204 The 
wood-crowned cliffs that o’er the Jake recline. 1879 Froupe 


a ‘CLIFT, 


Cesar xvii 263 The white cliffs which could be seen from 
Calais, M€od. The Wyndcliff towers above the Wye. . 
_B. sing, clive (properly dative), pl. clives. (The 
Elizabethan archaists made it c/fves.) .- 

¢xz05 Lay, oxo Le heo leieien 3cond pa cliues.- Jéid. 
32217 3eond cludes & second cliuenen. ¢ 1300 Cursor DY.1856 
(Gatt.) Oft wend pai par schip suld riue wid wind or wawe or 
dintorcliue, ¢x320 Siv Bees 2278 Him to a castel bai han 
idriue, Pat stant be be se vpon'a cline. argqx Wvatr The 
Saithful lover giveth, ete., Poet, Wks. 57 To seek each where 
where man doth live The sea, the land, the rock, the clive. 
1567 Turnerv. Mfyr7. Fall Pride(R.)Whome forceth he by 
surge of seas into Charybdes cliues [vi1e-wd, driues]? 1587 
Myre, Mag., Albanact xiii, At length the shyning Albion 


' clyues did feede Their gazing eyes. 


+2. (Extension of rb): Land adjacent to a sea 
or lake; shore, coast, strand. Obs,  - 

@ 1000 Beozuz1f 3826 pet hie Geata clifa ongitan meahton. 
¢ 1320 Sir Beues 1790 Hii come to the cliue Thar the wilde 
se was, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 45 From be clyue 
of occean [tore oceani) in Ethiopia. Jdid. I. 65 (M&tz.) 
In be west clif [#2 occidentali littore} of litel Bretayne. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. vit. \xvi. (1495) 282 Serpentes -. 
whyche ben nyghe clyffes and bankes of waters. 1480 
Caxton Deser. Brit. 3 White rockes aboute the cliues of 
the sce. 1600 Tourneur Trans/ Afet, Author to Bk., 0 
were thy margents cliffes of itching lust.. 

3. A steep slope, a declivity, a hill; = CLEVE 3. 
(in Lincolnshire, the sloping and cultivated eséarp- 
ment of the oolite is called the Cliff.) 

[In this sense medieval etymologists naturally identified 
clive with L, céivns, with which it had no connexion.) 

a3200 Moral Ode 347 To-3eanes pe cliue azean_be heze 
hulle. ¢1200 Trix Coll. Hom. 37 Hwile uppen cliues and 
hwile in pe dales. ¢x300 K. Adis. 5429 The othere part 
away hy dryuen Into dales and into clyuen, ¢ 1420 Pallad. 
on Husb, xi, 278 Nor clyves ther humoure is not. excluse, 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 8x Clyffe or an hylle [1499 clefe of an 
hyll], declivun, 1483 Cath. Angl. 67 A Cliffe, ctiuus. 1632 
Le Grvs Velleivs 66 Running fowne the cliffe of the Capi- 
toll. 1870 EB. Peacock Ralf Shirl, II. 165 The base of the 
Cliff line of hills. 1870 Dasent Annals III, 205 We went 
straight up the clive—the slope that leads through the 
Propylea. . 

4. The strata of rock:lying above or between 
coal seams. . : 

3676 Beaumosr in Phil. Trans, XT. 732 All the clifts in 
some Mines are made up_ of these gone. ants, * r7x9 
Stracney Strata Coal-Al, ibid. XXX, 968 The Cif’... is 
dark or blackish Rock, and always keeps its regularCourse 
as the Coal does, lying rg coreg over it, 17zx BRADLEY 
Philos, Acc, Wks, Nat. 7 A dark or blackish Rock,-which 
they call the Coal Clives..The Cliff over this Vein is varie- 
gated with Cockle Shells and Pern Branches. 

5. Comb., as cliff-dweller, face, -side, swallow ; 
clif-chafed, -girdled, -like, -marked, -worn adjs. ; 
cliff-pink, the Cheddar Pink, Dianthets civstus. - 

1839-48 Baitey Jestus xxvii. 327 A *cliff-chafed sea, 1884 
Chamib. Frit, 19 Jan. 40/2 The houses of the *cliff-dwellers, 
1869 Prinuirs Vesuv, viii. 203 *Cliff-girdled lakes, 3856 
Emerson Zug. Traits, 1s¢ Visit Exg. Wks. (Bohn) I. 6 
Carlyle . was tall and gaunt, with a *cliff-like brow. 1884 
Mirter Plant-n., *Cliff-pink, or Cleve-pink, Dianthus ca. 
sius. 1886 Rupyarp Kirtixc Departut, Ditties (ed. 2) 62 
‘The hawk nests on the “cliffside. 1841-4 Emerson ss, 
Mauners Wks. (Bohn) 1, 204 The rock-Tibboos still dwell 
in caves, like *cliff-swallows. 18x9 Byron Fuan u. cviii, 
Before the entrance of a *clifi-worn cave, 

Cliff, -e, obs. form of CLer1, 

Cliffed (klift), ap/.a, Having cliffs. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Lxp, xix. (1856) 149 The ice-plain .. 
jutting out in capes from the cliffed shore. : 

Cliffer. vere. [Cf Crarrine.] Accliff-climber. 

1862 Jimple Bar Mag. LV. 429 There are very few spots 
where even an accomplished cliffer could scale these heights, 

+ Cliffery, a. Obs. [app. f cl7ve, obs. form of 
Creve ; cf. slippery, and dial. sleepry.] ? Fissile. 

1957 Waker in Phil. Trans. L. 145 Another mincral, 
that the miners call b/acs .. a cliffery stratum of a blucish 
colour, that often lics both above and below the coal. . 

Cliffing, vl. sb. rare. [f. assumed vb. to cliff 
+-1nal.]~ The climbing of cliffs (as a pee 

x862 Anstep Channel Isl. 1. iv. (ed. 2) 64 The ordinary 
difficulties of cliffing. /dfd. 82 Not accustomed to cliffing, 

Cliffsman. [f. el7ff’s, genitive of Cire sb.-+ 
May.] One skilled in cliff-climbing. 

1863 C. A. Jouns Home IValks 58 The rambling cliffsman 
. reaches at Inst 2 sudden re-entering angle in the cliff. 

Cliffy (kli‘fi), a. [f. Cumr+-x.] Having cliffs, 
precipitous, craggy. ; . 

1538 Lecanp /tix. 1V. 49 The Shore is cliffy. 1398 Dray. 
ton Heroic. Ep. (1748) 122 Calais..In kenning of the cliffy 
Dover stands. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 1. (1646) 9 The 
Sea coasts being generally cliffie and inaccessible. 1708 
J. Prntirs Cyder't. 105 Ev'n on the cliffy height of Penmen- 
maur, 3860 Tynpatt Glace. 1. § 9. 61 A mountain basin’. 
bounded all round by a grand and cliffy rim. - 

Clift, sd.1 The earlier and more etymological 
form of the sb. now usually made CLEFT, q. v. 


y 


CLifG (klift), 50.2 “LA by-form of Cu1Fz, due to — 


confusion between’ that word and ¢/z/#, CLEFT, a 
fissure. Exceedingly common in 16~18th c., and 
used by some. writers in the 19th c.]. = CLIFF (in 
its various applications). : ; , 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 1493 Hipsiphile & Medea, This 
lady rombith by the clift to pleye. ‘3867 Drant Horace 
Ep. xiii. E iij, Through cliftes [L. per c/fvos] & fluddes, 
1886 MartowE xs¢ Pt. Tamburl. 1.11, We will walk upon 


.the lofty cliftes. ‘1624 Cart. Saitu Virginia ut. vi.62 High 


white clay clifts, 2779 De For Crusoe 1. iii. 52, I clamber'd 
np the Clifts of the Shore. 1736 Gend/. Afag. XXVI. 507 


CLIFT. 


The perpendicular side of Chalk Clifts. 21822 SHeLtey 
Scenes A Faust Wks, 704 How, clift by clift, rocks bend 
and lift Their frowning ‘foreheads as we go. 

precipitous clift. : 

Clift, -ed, -ing : see CLEFT-. 

Clifty, a1 [f Curr sb.2+-x,] = Curry. 

1599 FLemine Virg. Georg. 1. 5 From lofty brow Of steep 
and cliftie passages [cleere] water {gliding downe]. 1632 
Lirucow Trav. vit 332 In a clifty Creeke close by the sea 
side. @ 1998 Pennant (L.), The rocks. .their clifty sides are 
fringed with weed. x887 Harper's Mag. Dec. 56.Rioting 
among the clifty heights. 

+Clifty, «2 Obs, Of uncertain origin and 
meaning: .in quots. 1647, 1686, it might be from 
clive, CLEAVE v.2 = adherent, clinging ; Jamieson 
says ‘clever, fleet, (a horse) of light make and 
good action; (fuel) which is easily kindled and 
bums briskly’; Halliwell says ‘lively, active’. 

: iG, a have chiftig, clitchtiz, nearly in sense of 
clever’, 

rs7o Levins Afanip. 111 Clifty, fertilis. x Cone- 
Pa Ballads Geers ‘The wot Le are alla pide, 
and to the king are clifty; But the lord mair and aldermen 
mre scarce so wise as thrifty. 2686 G. Sruarr Yoco-ser. 
Disc. 70 A couple of knights. .Clamb up the shrouds. .And 
proved themsels twa clifty men. 

Clight, obs. pa. pple. and pa. t. of Curron 2. 

+ Clighting, vbl. sb, Obs. [This, with elyghted 
under Crrron z.1, implies a vb. clight, formed on 
the pa. pple. of CrircH.] = Cxirronine ; bending. 

1398 Trevisa Garth. De P. &, Vv. liii. (499) 169 The legges 
ben coteryd... wyth the flesshe. so that they.. greue not 
a thyes wyth’ their clightyng (Bod?. ALS, clitting] and 

loldynge. 

Clik, Clike, obs. f. Cuiox, CLEER. 

Cliket, Clim, obs. ff. Crickrr, Crm, 

+ Climacter, 0d. [a. Gr. sAtaxrhp round of 
a lidder, definite or critical period of a man’s life, 
f. wAtpag ladder +-ryp suffix of agent and agency.] 
A CriImMAcTERto year or epoch. 

1609 C. Butter Fen. Mon, (1654) 3o The sixty-third year 
of man’s age. .called climactericall (because it ariseth of nine 
Septenaries, as so many Climacters or Ladder-rounds), 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. (2656) § 28 In his yeares there 
is no Climacter, his duration is eternity, 1656 BLounT 
Glossogr., Climacter, the perillous time of mans life, at 
every seven or nine years end, 

{+ Climactered, 77/7. c. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] 
Advanced in age to the ‘grand climacteric’. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc, 200 Her end deferd, Vntill 
the time she had beene climafc]terd; When she would haue 
bin at threescore yeares and three, Such as our best at three 
and twenty be. we! 

+ Climacte'vial, a, (sd.) Obs. rare. [ad. F. 
climacteriel (16th c.), £. climacterie (Cotgr.).] 

- A. adj. =CuImacrunto ; critical. 

. 2643 T. Gooowin Return of Prayers, etc, 137 These (hours) 
are the most climacteriall, and critical, and most dangerous, 

B. sé. A climacteric year; =Ciimacreric; in 
quot. ? the ‘ grand climacteric’ or 63rd year. 

~163a R. H. Arvaignm. Whole Creature xiv. § 1.231 Who 
dyed, -ere ever they came to their Climacteriall. 

Climacterian, wonce-wé. [f. Cumtacren + 

IAN; associated in sense with climax.] One who 

uses, the rhetorical figure climax. 

@ 19734 Nortu Zxa, 1. i, § 18. {z740) 23 Observe the Au- 
thor's steps continually rising; we shall find him on many 
Occasions a’ great Climacterian. Pes 

Climacteric (kleimeekterik, -cektérik), @: and 
sb. Forms: a. 7 oly-, climacterike, -ique, -ick(e, 

.7~9 climacterick, 7--ic. 8. 7 clymaterick(e, 

8-9 climaterick, -ic. [ad. L. climactéric-us, a. Gr. 

udiporrnpricds climacteric, of the nature of a critical 

epoch, f. «ATyaxr#p Cruractur. The F. clima- 

térique is the source of the 6 forms; also, prob, of 

the second pronunciation, the first being according 
‘to the general analogy of words in -ic. 

The former accentuation is that of Johnson, Walker, Smart, 
and the English orthoepists generally: some modern dic- 
tionaries give both, and some prefer clia‘cteric. In verse 
climacteric has been observed in Davenant, Drummond, 
Ken, Young, Byron, Barham, -2c¢ericin Brathwaite ithe, 
Trumbull 28th ¢.J - 

A. adj.” +" SP ° 

AL oe to or constituting a climactér or 

critical ‘period in human life; asin cHmacteric year 

climacteric, also = grand climacteric: -see B.. 

16or Hottann Pliny vis, xlix.(R-), The rule of the danger- 
ous grad yeeres called climacterike, 1618 BratHWatr 

Deser, Death,’ Nor'stands he much upon our’ dangerous 

yeare .. Oft.. When we are most secure, then hee’s most 

neare, Where th’ yeare clymactericke is his jubile. « 1636 

Davenant Witds (2673) 223-Being near The danger of his 

Climacterick year, Co Youne Resignation u.(R.), Grand 

climacteric vanities The -vainest will despise. 188: Syd. 
Soc. Lex. &.V.y ‘These [epochs of life] were contemplated by 
the Greek: physiologists as. five, and termed climacterics or 
climacteric periods, : - 

‘Db. transf. Constituting an important epoch or 
crisis ; critical ; fatal. . . 

©1678 Marvett Poenss, Horat. Ode, And to all states not 
free Shall clymatevick be, 1680 Life Edw.-If in Sedett. 
Harl. Mise. {=793) 50 He found the climacterick year of his 
_ reign, before he did expect it: and madé that unhappy 
- castle .. the witness of his cruel murder. , 182z ‘SOUTHEY 

Leéé, (1856) IIL, -311 This age is as-climateric as that in 


c 1832 Mar- | 
rvat V, Forster ii, A high land, which terminated in a * 
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which he lived. 1874 Farrar Christ.25 Seven great climac- 
-teric years or epochs, ; 7 i 
_2. Phys. and Med. Applied to that.period of life 
(usually between the ages of 45 and 60) at which 
the vital forces begin to decline (in women coin- 
ciding with the period of ‘ change of life’); per- 
taining to this period. CHimacteric disease: a 
disease of unknown cause which often occurs at an 
advanced stage of life, characterized by loss of 
flesh and strength, sleeplessness, etc. 

2823 Stir H. Harrorp in Med. Trans. IV, 316 (title) On 
the Climacteric Disease, 1824 Ann. Reg., Chron. 208 He 
was suffering from a general decay of strength—a sort of 
climacteric disease. 1876 Bartnotow Mat. Med.(1879) 407 
At the climacteric period in women. 1879 T. Bryant Prac?, 
Surg. II. 246 The climacteric effacement of the breast. 

3. = Crimactic. 

2991 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. ut. 122 Interl., The power 
gradually to prepare the mind of his ler by previous 
climacteric circumstances. 1883 J. Parker Tyxe Ch. 258 
It 5 a link of a chain, it is the climacteric point. 

. 5D, 

1. A critical stage in human life; a point at 
which the person was supposed to be specially 
liable to change in health or fortune. According 
to some, all the years denoted by multiples of 7 
(7,14, 21, etc.) were climacterics ; others admitted 
only the odd multiples of 7 (7, 21, 35, ete.); 
some included also the multiples of 9.. Grand 
(4 great) climacteric (sometimes simply the climac- 
eric): the 63rd year of life (63 =7 x9), supposed 
to be specially critical. (According to some, the 
81st year (81 =g x 9) was also a grand climacteric.) 
The phrase appears to have been taken imme- 
diately from Spanish, 

2634 Sir T. Hersert Trav, 158 This false Prophet (sore 
against his will) died in his sixtie third yeare (his great 

lymatericke). ¢1645 Howrtt Zeét. I, ut. xi, It is a com- 
mon .. custom amongst the Spaniard, when he hath pass’d 
his gran climacteric .. to make a voluntary resignation of 
offices. 1697 Drvven Vire:? Ded., I began this Work in 
my great Climacterique. 1712 ADDISON Sect. No. 295 P 1, 
lam turned of my great Climacteric. 1928 Morcan Algiers 
II, iv. 293 He lived to see one of those critical and reputed 
dangerous Periods of Human Life, Called the Gran Climac- 
terics, dying in his sixty third Year. 1742 Fieipinc Jos, 
Andrews w. vii, When they arrive at this period [x5 yrs.], 
and have now ete second climateric. 1823 Byron 
¥uan x. xivii, Her climacteric teased her like her teens. | 

. transf. A critical period, point, or epoch in 
any career or course, 

¢1630 Drua. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. 391 Our [Scotland’s) 
lion’s clymacterick now is past, And crown'd with bays, he 
rampeth free at last, 2724 Pore Let. Arbuthnot 10 Sept., 
At her advanced age every day is a climacteric. 1 
G. Waxerieto Lett. Sir $. Scott 7 That grand climacteric 


~ of information, when, etc. 1829 Sourney Sir 7, More 
1.38 It is your lot..to live during one of the grand cli- 
macterics of the world. 


Climacterical (kleimekterikal), a and sd. 
Forms: a. 6-7 cly-, cli-, -all, (7 climactrical), 
y-climacterical. 8. 6-7 climatericall, 7 cly- 
mat-, climaterical. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 


7S 

1. =Crimactento A. 1 ; esp. applied to the ‘grand 
climacteric’ or 63rd year of life; see prec. B. 1. 

xsgo L. Lroyp Dial Daies Oct. 25 Georgius Castriotus .. 
died upon this day in his climatericall year 63. 1602 W. 
Vaucuan Nat. Direct. 47 These they name climacterical 
or stayrie yeares, for then they saw great alterations. Now, 
a climactericall yeare is euery seauenth yeare. 1609 C. 


* Borrzr Kem, -Afon. ii. (1623) E ij, This Climactericall num- 


of nine'times seven, x61x Coter., Z’an climactére, the 


| climatericall yeare. 1693 W. Frexe SeZ. Zss. iv. 23 Who 


but one that has more Fancy than Judgment would mind 
the Climacterical Years? 1839 De Quincey Wordsworth 
in Tait's Mag. 10/1 An elderly man, who confessed to having 
passed the grand climacterical year (9 multiplied into 7) 


of 63. 
b. Critical, dangerous ; = Cuiracrerio A. 1 b. 

1623 Manpe tr. Aleman's Guaman d’ Alf. 116 They are 
commonly a kind of Climactericall and dangerous prattlers, 
31642 Futter Holy ka Prof. Sz. u. xi. 95 The climactericall 
yeare of many churches..may seem to happen in our dayes} 
so old'that their ruine is threatned if not speedily repaired. 
2649 SeLpen Laws Eng. u. i-(2739) 8 This was one of Eng- 
land’s Climacterical Years, under a Disease so desperate, 
that no hope was left but by a desperate Cure, 1832 Ediz, 
Rev. LV. 534 The latter, half of the thirteenth century was 
one of the hima cterical of the history of Rome. 

+2. Relating to climax; = Crimacrio. Ods. 

@x638 Mepr Wes. vioue The Seventh is the Climacterical 
Seal, sounding the warlike alarm to the Empire’s Ruine by 
Seven successive‘and languishing blows. 1653 A. Witson 
Yas, [, 103 Like Climatericall. Diseases, take rest, and after- 
some intermission break out again. 

B. sh. 1. =Cuintacrertc B. 1. Obs. 

x6zx Corer., Clinacterie de 63 ass, the Clymatericall, or 
dangerous yeare of 63, at which age diuers worthie men 
haue died, 162 LL Afgol, mt. ii. §.x The common 
clymactericall of al old men.~ r6so Futter ‘Pisgah ut, vi. 
-333 Now past the fifth climactericall of-his disease.- “z702 
C, Mather Magn. Chr. ut. 21. xv. (1852) 430-He was’ come 
to that which we call,-‘the grand climacterical’,, 

+2. cransf. = Cimactenic B. 2; Obs. - 

1639 Futrer Holy War tit. iv. (1840) 121 War in the Low 
Countries hath already outlived the grand climacterical of 
three Score and teri years. 1655 — Ch._Hist. v1. vii, Man: 


Mitred Abbeys have survived the dangerous Climactericall - 
_ of the third Generation. - =, ie 


CLIMATE. 
Hence Climacte'rically ady, 


terically old. : . 

t+ Climarctery. Oés. [a. F. climacierie (in 
Cotgr.), f. Gr. L. edémactér + abstr. suffix -2e, -¥.] 

1. = Cumsacrenic B. 1. 

1658 Ussner Av. vii. 802 Past the sixty third year, the 
common Climactery of all old men, 

2. Progress by successive steps; a step of a 
climax. 

1654 L’Estrancr Chas. £. (1655) 92 Could he have foreseen 
where all the climacteries and motions of his advance should 
have terminated. 1734 Norra Lam. (1740) 478 He is 
an Artist at Disposition and Climactery for the setting off 
his Positions. /déd. 133, I--come not to the Point, till his 
Climacteries of Approach are all considered. 

Climactic (kleime:ktik), a. Rhet. [f. Cumrax, 
app. after syatax, syntactic, or influenced by cii- 
macteric, but not on Greek analogies.] Pertaining 
to, or forming, a climax or ascending series. 

1872 Minto Eng. Lit. 1. ii. 124 His balanced sentences .. 
and climactic arrangement. x875 WuitNEY Life Lang. x. 
212 Give the history of development a climactic form. 
@3876 Eaviz Thessalonians 44 The second xox is climactic, 

Clima‘ctical, a. [f as prec.+au.] = prec. 
In quot. =‘ of the nature of the ascent of a ladder’ 
(Attmorous nonce-use). 

1860 Chamb, Frnt. XIV. 44 [He] had mounted, by an 
arduous climactical process, into the topmost branches, 

Clima‘ctically, adv. [f. prec.+-ty 2. But 
the 17th c. instance appears to have been f. Gr. 
xAlyat- slope, climate, taken as = xAluag ladder, 
climax.] By way of climax; in relation to climax. 

r6az 1. Stroucuton Chr. Sacrifi xvi, 221 He speaketh 
climatically, that is, riseth by degrees higher and higher; 
from a reed shaken with the wind, to a man clothed in soft 
raiment. 31880 M. Evans tr. Meyer's LZphes. iti. 18 ‘The 
Oxymoron yrovat Thy UREepBaddovaar THs yywrens. .climactic- 
ally parallel to the just expressed xaradaféo@at. sinpos. | 

Climactichnite. Pa/wont, [f. Gr. wrtyag 
ladder +ixvos footstep + -ITE.] (See quot. 1880.) 

1873 Dawson Earth § Maz iii. 45 Climactichnites. 1880 
Libr. Univ, Knowl. VII. 772 In the sandstone beds .. are 
ladder-like impressions called climactichnites. 

Climatal (kloi-mata), a [f. Cumare or L. 
climat-, Gr. wripar- + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
climate ; climatic. 

1830-3 Lye, Princ, Geol. (1875) Il. wh xxxvi. 306 Under 
new climatal and other conditions. 2839 Darwin Orig. 
See. x. (1873) be Migration due to climatal and other 
changes, 1880 A. R. Waccace /sf, Life v. 75 Climatal in- 
fluences have a great effect on their delicate bodies, ‘ 

+Climatarchic, a 06s. vare—'. [f. Gr. 
«Atpatapx-os (in Byzantine Greek ‘ governor of a 
province ’, f. «Aivat- region, clime + -apxos ruling).] 
Presiding over a ‘climate’ or region of the earth. 

1794 T. Taytor Pausanias 1X1. 280 Among the terrestrial 
Igo ey some preside over climates, or are climatarchic, 

Climate (klei:mét), sé. Forms: 4-7 olimat, 
clymat, (5 p/. clematis), 6-7 clymate, 6~ cli- 
mate. [a. F. ciémat (pl. in 14th c. climas), ad. 
late L. clima, climat. climate, region, a. Gr. 
«Alva, khipar- inclination or slope, f. £/¢- root of 
xA-ev to slope, lean, incline. The meaning 
passed in Greek through the senses of ‘slope of 
ground, e.g. of a mountain range’, the supposed 
slope or inclination of the earth and sky from the 
equator to the poles’, ‘the zone or region of the 
earth occupying a particular elevation on this 
slope, i.e. lying in the same parallel of latitude’, ‘a 
clime’, in which sense it was adopted in late L,] 

+1, A belt of the earth’s surface contained be- 
tween two given parallels of latitude. Obs. 

In early ages 7 climates were reckoned, supposed to be 
presided over by the 7 planets; of these, the central lines 
passed respectively through Meroe 17°, Syene 24°, Alex- 
andria 31°, Rhodes 36°, Rome 41°, Borysthenes 45°, and the 
Riphzan Mountains 48° N. Later, the space between the 
equator and each of the polar circles was divided into 24 
climates, each corresponding to an increase of half-an-hour 
in the length of the longest day. See Skeat, Note to 
Chaucer’s Astrolate i. § 39. eo fig 

1375 Barsour Bruce wv, 701 How that the disposicioune [of 
the hevyn] Suld apon thingis virk heir doune, On regiones, 
or on climatis. ¢x39z Cuaucer Asévol. u. § 72 pe latitude 
of a climat. 1393 Gower Cov. III. 107 They [i.e the 
stars] causen many a wonder Te the climats, that stond hem 
under. ¢z400 MAunnev, xv, (1839) 162 They [of Ynde] ben 
in the firste Clymat, that is of Saturne .. Wee ben in the 
seventh Clymat, that is of the Mone. 1564 Bu.iryn Dial, 
agst. Feuer Pest. (1888) 96 The Islandes called Fortunato 
or Canaria, whose west partes be situated in the thirde 
Climate. 1643 Sir T: Browne Relig. Med. is. § 1 (1656), 
E-was borne in the eighth Climate. 1683 Brit. Spec., It 
[Britain] is situated :. under the ei: , ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth and -thirteenth Climates. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geng. I, 42 There are 24 climates between the equator 
and each of the polar circles, There are 30 climates be- 
tween the equator and either pole. 1796 [see Crimatune]. 
-- +b, More vaguely: Aregion of the earth, .a 
*clime’. ‘Ods. exc. as in 2. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 5b, [Hermes] esta- 
blisshed to the people of euery clymat lawes couenable..to 
thair opinions. 3857'PayNne. Barclay's Fugurth 17 A few 
other authors hold. .that vnder climate of that.part which 
is called Europe; the third part named Affrike is’ compre- 
hended, 1605 J. Dove Confut. Atheisat 3x When the Sunne 


.is Eclipsed, all the earth is not darkened, but onely one 


63-2 


CLIMATE. 


Climat. 1794 Gopwin Cal. IVidtiams 317 Was_the world, 
with all its climates, made in vain for thy. .victim? _ 

2. A region considered with reference to its at- 
mospheric conditions, or to its weather. - 

{x398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xi. (2495) 492 -Alania. « 
is a full brode londe and is vnder a colde Clima.] .160x Hot- 
Laxp Pliny xviu, vi, If the country or climat be hot, an 
house must stand in to [i. e. face] the ‘North, 1667 Mivrox 
P. £. x1. 274 O flours, That never will in other Climate 
grow. 1698 Kei Zxam. Th. Earth (1734) 209 In the 
temperate and habitable Climates. 1969 Fznius Lett. iv. 
23 Climates unfavourable to British Constitution. 1832 Sir 
J. Sinctatr Corz, II. 238 The husbandry of Norway, and 
other northern climates, 1874 Hers Soc. Press. iii. 55 We 
live in a very rainy and a very capricious climate. | 

3. Condition (of a region or country) in rela- 
tion to prevailing atmospheric phenomena, as tem- 
perature, ‘dryness or humidity, wind, clearness or 
dullness of sky, ‘etc, esp. as these affect human, 
animal, or vegetable life. 

r6zz Swans, Wind. 7. uti. The Clymat’s delicate, the 
Ayre most sweet, 1647 CLarenvon Hist. Red. 1. (1843) 31/1 
It was no wonder if England was generally thought secure, 
with the advantages of its own Climate. 1662 GERBIER 
Princ. 24 This Climat makes Marble it self to Moulder. 
x719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. xv. 320 We had always the 
same climate in all the rooms. 1765 A. Dickson Yread. 
Agric. 139 The wetness of land, arising from the climate or 
season, 1856 Emerson Eng. 7vatts, Land Wks. (Bohn) I. 
17 The climate is warmer by many degrees than it is entitled 
to by latitude. 1860 Cornh. Mag. 11. 566 Climate is properly 
the long average of weather in a single place. 1880 
Hauauton Phys. Geog. iii. 74 ‘Climate’ may be defined as 
the complex effect of external conditions of heat and mois- 
ture upon the life of plants and animals. 

b. fig. (Cf. atmosphere.) 

1874 Morey Compromise (1886) 21 The gencral mental 

climate. .has. .ceased to be itivigorating. 


+4. The period between two climacteric years i, 


= CLIMACTER. Ods, 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s Fam, Ep, (1577) 166 That 
which the Physician doth call Terme in the sicke man, is 
called in the whole by the Philosopher Climate. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud., Fr, Acad, (1589) 531 In the whole course of 
our life we live under one only climate, which is either from 
seven, or from nine yeeres, except in the yeere of 63, wherein 
two terminations or climates ende. 

5. Comb., as climate-cure; climate-beaten a., 
battered by a (tropical) climate. 

1787 Burns Border Tour Wks. (Globe) 570 A good- 
hearted, climate-beaten, old veteran, in the medical line. 
1878 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. X111. 173 The chief value 
ascribed to the breathing of sea-air, to the climate cure. 

litmate, v. Obs. vare—'. [f. prec. sb.] zutr. 
‘To sojourn in a particular region or climate. 

r6rx Suaks. Hind. T.v. i. 170 The blessed Gods Purge all 
Infection from our Ayre, whilest you Doe Clymate here. 

Climater, -ed: see CLIMATURE, CLIMACTERED, 

Climaterie, a. Erron. used for Cuisatic. (Cf. 
the misuse of F. c/imatérigue, censured by Littré.) 

1849 Sipwey in Youd. R. Agric. Soc. Eng. XK. ub 393 Inap- 
preciable differences in climateric condition. 

Climateric(k, -al(1, obs. ff. CLIMACTERIC, -AL, 

Climatic (kleime'tik), a. [f Cuitats or Gr. 
KAtwar- (see CLIMATE) + -Ic: cf. asthmatic, dog- 
matic, etc. No F.cltmatigue in Littré.] OF, per- 
taining to, or relating to climate. 

@ 1828 Weuster cites 5S. S. Smith. 1847 in Craig. 1847 
Leircn Afitller’s Anc, Art (1850) § 195 The external, climatic 
..tendencies..of this style of architecture. 185: Mayne 
Rew Scalp Hunt, xix, No climatic action has sensibly 
changed the hues of the lava and scoriz., 1880 GuNTHER 
Fishes 185 The difference of the climatic and other physical 
conditions between the original and new homes of the fish. 

 Exror for climaterike, CuiMacrerto, 

1574 Hettowes Gucuara's Fam, Ep. (1577) 166 The good 
Constable did then goe in the yeare Climatike. 

Climatical (klaimetikil), a. rare. [fas prec. 

+-AL.] =prec. : 

1650 Evverrierp Jythes 102 There is a climatical fitness, 
and in such a place some love to grow. 1866 Litedl, Observ. 
No. 76. 203 The climatical condition of Ireland. 

Climatically (kleimetikali), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In relation to climate. 2 

388: G. ALLEN Vien. Nature xxii. 224 Climatically speak- 
ing, our earth has'scen its best days. 1883 A. H. Plassate 
(éz¢ée) San Remo Climatically and Medically Considered. 

I See CLIMACTIOALLY. 


Climati-eity. [Cf domesticity.] “The property 


of climatizing’. 1864 in Wanster. 

‘Clima,tico- (raze), combining form of CLimatio, 
CEIMATIOALLY:* * Be rages tes 
“1915 M. Davies “Ath. Brit.1. Zzjb, Some think ‘that 


Presbyterian or Independent Church-Government came... 


Climatico-Naturally, to the. .Kirk of the Ancient Picts. 
_Climation. rare, ‘The act of inuring to a 
climate’ (Worcester) ; = ACCLIMATION. - fa 
1846 ‘Worcester cites Horticul. Reg. oy 
Climatize (kloi-mitaiz), v. vare. [f. CLIMATE 
+-I2E3 cf. acclimatize.] =ACOLIMATIZE. 
.1846 Worcester cites ¥. fills, Ee. Rev. 1847 Frul> R. 


Agric. Soc, Eng. VIII. 1. 26 Leaving it to climatize or ad- 
just itself to the locality. . - *-' ° se, 


Climato-graphy. [f source of Crimate+ 
~ypapia writing, description.] The. description 
of a'climate.or“climates; the branch of physical 
geogtapliy which describes climate: ©. °° ° 
= 3964 in Waster j and in mod, Diets. - 
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Hence Climatogra‘phical a., etc. : Bea 

Climatologic (klei:mitelgdzik), a. [f. Cuma: 
TOLOGY +-Ic.] Ofclimatology, as in ‘climatologic 
science”. (Also loosely = CLIMATIC, as in next.). 
* 1882 Enwes tr.’ Capello & [vens' Besa tere to Yacca Il, 
vii. 1465 The special character of climatologic zones. .__ 

‘Climatological (koi:matolgdzikal), a. [f-as 
prec.+-au.] - Of or pertaining to climatology. 
(Also loosely used for clintatal, climatic.) : 

38g0 Laruam Varieties of Man 499 (L.) The common 
effects of common social or climatological condition. 1872 
Stectator 7 Sept, 1135 The climatological causes of rain. 
1882 C. Wracce in Gd, Words May 343 Conducting on my 
own account a series of cimatological investigations, 

Hence Climatologically adv., in relation to 
climatology or (loosely) to climate. 

1876 Pace Adv, Text-bk. Geol. xxii, 464 Biological pro- 
vinces the most distant and climatologically different. 
Climatologist. [f next+-1st.] One versed 
in climatology. 

1886 Sfectator 18 Dec. 1715 Sir James Fayrer, the clima- 
tologist, pronounced the opinion that he might now safely 
return to the field. 

Climatology (kleimatg-lédzi). [f, Gr. «Acpar- 
stem of «Alpe (see CLIMATE, CLIME) +-Aoyia dis- 
course; see -Locy.J] That branch of physical 
science which deals with climate, and investigates 
climatic -conditions. (Sometimes used for the 
conditions themselves as a subject of observation.) 

1843 Vear-dk. Facts 247 On Botanical Climatology. 
x860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 437 In the system of 
oceanic climatology, circulation, and stability. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol.71 Anew science, Medical Geography, 
has sprung from climatology. , 

Chmato-rial, a. rare. [a. F. clématorial, irreg. 
f, climat climate, by form-association with eguza- 
torial, territorial, etc.] = CLIMATAL, CLIMATIC, 

1846 MeCutrocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 99 A place 
- situated under unfavourable climatorial circumstances. 

+Climature, Oés. Also 7 climater. [app. 
(in Eng. or ? Fr.) f. L. climat-, F. climat CLIMATE 
+-URE, after emperature, etc., to express the opera- 
tion or influence of ‘climate’ in its original sense 
of ‘distance from the equator’.] 

1. 2A region ; = Cumate 1 b. 

1604 Suaxs. Ham. 1. i. 126 (Qo. 2) Euen the like precurse 
of feare [fierce] events.. Haue heauen and’ earth together 
demonstrated Vnto our Climatures and countrymen. 

2. Meteorological condition resulting from lati- 
tude (i.c. from climate in its earlier sense); = 
CLIMATE in the current sense 3. 

1615 G, Sanpys 7'raz. 97 The sultry southwinds, and blacke 
climater, 1796 W. Marsuatt 1. England 1. 12 We may 
ry place West Devonshire ten days or a fortnight behind 
the Midland District, which lies more than two degrees of 
latitude..farther North. A proof that climate and climature 
have not an immediate connection. 1805 Lucock Wat. lool 
333 The climature of Northumberland affects the fleece 
very considerably. 1806 Forsytn Beautics Scotl. IV. 251 
Even in..the length of Loch Tay..the difference of clima- 
ture, with respect to moistness, is very great. 

limax (kloimeks), sb. Also 6-4 cly-. [a. L. 
climax, a, Gr, wAtuag ladder, (in Rhetoric) climax. 
The two uses 3 and 4 are due to popular ignorance 
and misuse of the learned word; they are not 
mentioned in Johnson, nor in Todd 1818.] : 

I. Properly. : 

1. Rhet, A figure in which a number of proposi- 
tions or ideas are set forth so as to form a series 
in which each rises above the preceding in force or 
effectiveness of expression ; gradation. 

x89 Putrentian Eng. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 217 A figure 
which. .by his Greeke and Latine originals. .may be called 
the marching figure .. it may aswell be called the clyming 
figure, for Clymax is as much to sayas 2 ladder. 1657 J. 
Sarit Afyst. Rhet. 94. 168x Burriocce A reumrent (1684) 
10 This is the Clymax; if Believers, then Christ's; if 
Christ’s, then Abrahain’s Seed; if Abraham's Seed, then 
Heirs according to the Promise. 1748 J. Mason £locut. 
29 In a Climax, the Voice should always rise with it. 1828 
Wuatewy Riet. in Eneyel, Metrop. 264/¢ The well-known 
Climax of Cicero in the Oration against Verres. 876 
Gtapstone Syuchr. Homer 15x The whole passage as to 
the gifts of Agamemnon is in the nature of a climax. 

+2. gen. An ascending series or scale. Obs. .. 

1981 J. Moore View Soc. ff. (2790) L. vi. 63 Expressions 
for the. whole Climax of sensibility. 1793 Burke Let. IV. 
Windham in Corr. (1844) IV. 135 The top of the. climax 
of their wickedness. - Bg mae 

II. Popularly. . Pont, 

3. The last orhighest term of a rhetorical climax: 

2856 Enierson Zuve. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) If: 65 
When he adds: epithets of praise, his climax is ‘so Eng- 
lish’, 2865 Re W. Date Few. Tent. xxiv. (1877) 275 This 
is the terrible close of the argument, the climax of the pro- 
tracted appeal, ©. - es -_ 

4. gen. .The highest point of anything reached: by 
gradual’ ascent; the .culmination, -height, ‘acme, 
apex... 7 ae 2 ee ore A 

1789-Trijfer 448 No, XXXV,-In the-accomplishment of 


this, they, frequently reach the climax -of absurdity. . 


3806-7 J. Beresrorp Mfiseries Hut, Life (1826) v..Concl.,° 
Considering. them.{stage-corches] as the very‘climax and 
pinnacle of locomotive griefs. 1856 Stantey Sinai § Pal. 
{1858) Introd. 26 Jerusalem is the climax of the long ascent. 
2877 Mrs. Ourrnant Makers Flor. iti. 76: He was .. at the 


very climax of his prosperity. 


CLIMB. 


Climax, z. [f. prec. sb.] . : . 
1. properly. “a. intr, To ascend in a climax, 
rise -by successive steps. b. évazs. To arrange in 
a climax or ascending gradation. é : 
+ @1849 Pos Peter Snook Wks. 1864 IV. ap8 A masterly 
climaxing of points. 186: Afacw. Mag. IIT. 444 This end 
[of G..Eliot’s * Mill on the Floss’] is very fine. Towards it 
the tale has gradually climaxed. Ss ve 


2. popularly. ‘a. intr. To come to a.culmina- 
‘tion, to culminate. b. vans. To bring to a cul- 
mination. ss ae 


1835 Marrvat Pachka-v, Guilt..which he had climaxed by 
the denial ofhis Redeemer. 1882 Century Mag. XXV-. 111 
The excitement. .climaxed suddenly in her presence.. 1886 
Turrer Jy Life 182 Thus losing the splendid scenery 
climaxed by the Devil's Bridge. feud . 

+ Climaxie. Ods. rare—}. = Cuimax 2. : 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcv. (1612) 379 But Gold, 
I trow, would be a God it gathereth so of Sie: To be a 

oble, Soueraigne, nor an Angel, worth the while. Like 
to which Climaxie of Coyne wealth eleuates the minde. 


-Climb (klsim), v. Pa. ¢. and Aple. climbed 
(klaimd) ; arch. clomb (kidum). {OE. clémb-an, 
clamb (clomb), clumbon, clumben, corresp. to OHG. 
chlimban, MHG. klimben, klimmen; MDu., MLG., 
Du., LG., Ger. Alimmen :—WGer. *hlimban, Be- 
lieved to be a nasalized form of OTeut. *£/Zéan 
(see CLEAVE v.2), the wz being perh. originally a 
characteristic of the present stem, which has been 
extended to the other parts, and has ‘carried the 
vb. from the ablaut series of #, az, 7, into that 
of zm, amt, 2un. Hence the sense-development 
‘cleave, adhere to, get up by clinging or adhering’; 
for which cf. OE: c/ffan to cleave, cling, MDu. 
cliven to cleave, stick, also to climb, ON. &//fa 
and ME. clive to climb. In all the modern langs. 
the 4 is lost in pronunciation, and in most in 
spelling also; but in Eng., although climme, 
clime, formerly prevailed, the spelling now recog- 
nized is céveb. In most of the dialects the z is 
short, c/é#t; but the standard language, like east 
midland and eastern, has the Zlong (kleim), the 
vowel being lengthened before m6, app. as before 7d 
in bind, jind, etc. (But clear evidence of the long 
vowel has not been found before the 16th’ c.) 
The original strong inflexions also remain dia- | 
lectally (notably in Sc. clzn, clan, clunt), but in 
the south, weak forms appeared already in 13thc., 
and prevail in 16th ¢. prose; no others occur 
in Shaksp. or in the Bible of 1611, But the 
Elizabethan archaists affected a pa. t. and pple. 
clome, cloame, clémbe, which they appear to have 
taken from Chaucer or Lydgate, and mistakenly 
pronounced with long & (In the ME. clomiXe, 0 
was either short, as a variant of c/amd, or more 
usually a graphic expedient for # before #7; and 
in the dialects in which c/o has come down the 
o is short.). From Spenser and his contemporaries, 
clomé passed into later poetry, and occasionally 
appears in prose, especially in writers familiar with 
the strong clam, clont, or clum in dialect use.] 

A. Forms, heey a 

(From the ambiguity of the spelling it is often un- 
certain whether climbe, clymb, climb, elyme, in 
15-16th c. meant (klim) or (kloim), and whether 
clon&e in 16-17th c. meant (klym) or (kldum),) 

L. Present stem. a, t olimb-an, 2-5 -on, 3~7 
climbe,~ 4-6 clymbe; 3- clim, 5-6 -clym, 
clymme, 6~7,climme, mod. dial. clim (klim). .. 
. @1000 Sal, § Sat. (Gr.) 414 Leoht, .clymmad on gecyndo. 
cx2og Lay. 85x He lette an heh climben [cr279 clemben}. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 527 Clerkes’him made clim. ¢x440 
York Afjyst. xxv. 424 Zone tre I will go too, and in it clyme 
[rime hym]. 1870 Levins Afanig. 13x To'Climme, secu 
dere. 1627 Drayton Agincourt (1631) 5 If we want ships, 
the waves to climme. 1875 Lane. Glossy Clit, pat 
clom, 187% Sussece Gloss., Clim, So 1896 Aid. Yorkshire, 


and IVAitéy Gloss., and in all northern dialects, 1883 /Zamp- 
shire Gloss., 1888 17, Somerset Word-bk. and Berks. Gloss, 
B. 3-4 clemb-e(n, § clem, clemme. . ; 
¢x297g Lay. 8gr He lette clemben an heb. ; 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A, 1. ix. 25 To clemme vp wyth cordes,  /did. 11. 
xxxv. 154 Cleminge up with ladders, ¢ zg00 Afelusine 25 
Clemme you vpon somtree,, - * La ° : 
y. 6 clyme, 6-7 clime, 6 climbe, .6-, climb 
(kloim).”> Seng os _ 
exsoo Cocke Lorell’s B.(1843) 12 Some one the shrowedes 
dyde clyme. 1570 B. Gooce Pog.’ Kingd, 2 Know that none 
cane clime [vine deuine). 1595 Srexser Sous. xiii, She to 
heauen may clime. 1697 Dryben Virg. Georg. ut. 195 The 
Nuptial time Approaches for the stately Steed to climb. 
2. Past tense. a. 1-9 clamb, 3-6 clam, (5-6 
clamme, 6 clame). /luzral. 4-5 clamben. : 
1297 R. Grove. (1724) 333 Pe keyng, by an laddre-to be 
ssyp clam. -@x300 Cursor AL, 6361 He clamb mont synai. 
c 1384 Cuaucer A. Hane. 1061 And clamben vp on other 
fast. ‘148x Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 87 Tho _clamme 
he vpon on hye tree. 1525 Lo. Berners /’rotss, II. li, 183 
The men of armes .. clame vp.the dykes, . 1530 ‘Tixpate 
Pract. Prelates. Wks. 1849 11. 256.‘Then the deacons .- 
clamb up thereunto. _ 1861 Norton & Sickv. Gorboduc 1, 4. 
(2847) 210 He'clamme, into the flamyng carte. .1790 Burss 


CLIMB.. 


Fok. Anderson ii, We. clamb the hill thegither. x825 J. 

Neau Bro. Yonathan 1. 164 Ye..never clamb a tree. 

-B. plural. 1 clumbon, 2-5 -en, 4-5 cloumbe(n, 

elombe(n, clomme(n: Sing. 4-5 clomb(e (klum, 

Kom). — ; 

1123.0. E. Chron..an. 1070 Hi.. clumken upp to the 
halge rede, c120g Lay. 9420 Quer fo wal heo clumben. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 410 Myd laudren hii clommen [x448 

MS, Coll, Arms With laddre vp they clémbe]. . € 7340 

Cursor M. x. at 59 (Trin.) Ihesus clomb [earlier A7SS. clamb] 

vp into a hille. cx384 Cuaucer A. Famé 1, 28 -Vp I 

clombe [v.27 clam, clambe] with alle payne, -¢1386 — 

Miller's T. 450 Vp they clomben [v.~ clumben, clumbe] alle 
‘thre, 1420 Chron: Vilod. 932 He clomb vp by a.walle. 

y. 6-9 clombe, 7 clome, 7- clomb (klénm). 
x5go Srenser J, Q. m1. iv. 3 She to her wagon clombe; 

clombe all the rest. 1619 H. Hutton Follie’s Anat. (1842) 

7 My Jame-legd muse nere clome Pernassus. 1697 Drvpen 

fEneid vu. 293 He clomb, with eager haste, th’ Aerial 

height. 1768-74 Tucner 2. Wat. (1852) I. 492 We clomb 
a high pinnacle. x80g,Wornsw. Waggoner 1, 102 As when 
he comb from Rydal-Mere, 1813 Scorr Rokedy m. iv, Now 
clombe the rocks projecting high.’ 2833 Tennyson Foes 
84 Hither .. she clomb [7#se dome]. 

3 3-4 clemde; 4-6 clymed, 6 clymmed, 
elymbd, climed, 6- climbed (kloimd). 

cx275 Lay. 21439 3e clemde to hehze vppen pisse hulle. 
1300 Cursor J. 636x (G8tt.) He clymed on mont synay. 
cxz0g St. Kenelu 123 in EB. E. P. (1862) 51 He clemde vpon 

is treo. 1480 [see B, 1], 1335 CoveRDALE x Chvor:. xii. (x1). 6 

hen Toab..clymmed vp first, 839 Cranster Luke xix. 4 
He clymed [x6xx climed] vp into a wylde.fygge tree to see 
him. x62 J. Herwoon Prov, §& Epigr. (x867) 167 He that 
neuer clymbd never fell. - 26xx Biste zt Sa. xiv. 13 And 
Jonathan climed vp vpon his hands, and vpon his feete. 

3. Fa. pple. a, 1-5 clumben, 2-3 i-, 4 clumbyn, 
4-5 cloumben, 5 clommbyn, 6 Sc. clummin, 

cxz0g Lay. 21432 Pu were iclumben haze. ¢ 1374 CHAUCER 
Bocth, wt. vii. 57 Rome ne hadde nat sitte .. clovaben ouer 
pe mountaigne.” 1375 Barnour Bruce x. 606 Halff the craig 
thai clumbyn had. - ¢ Destr. Troy 13677 Wen a mon is 
-- Clommbyn all pe Clif. ¢xq430 Piler. Lof Manhede wv. 
Ixii, (1869) 205 An old oon pat was clumben..vp on my bed. 
1533 BeLLenpen Livy v. (1822) 472 The Gaule that wes 
clummin to the hicht of the Capitoll. 

B. 4 clumbe, cloumbe, 4-5 clombe, clumb, 
5-6.clom, (clome), 4-6, da/, -9 clum (klvm). 

¢1386 Cnaucer Man of Law's Prod, 12 Phebus. .Degrees 
was five and fourty clombe on hight [v7 iclombe, clome]. 
1584 Turner in Strype Zccd, Mem. III. xviii. r4g One is 
now clom up so high, . 

y. 6-7 clo(a)me, 6- clombe, clomb (kléum). 

16x10 iWiry. Mag. 534 Looking downe whence lately I 
was cloame [7ée roame). x6xg Drayton Odes xili. 27 
Parnassus is not clame By every such Mome. 1678 Cun- 
wort Jutedd, Syst. 1, ve. 927 To have Clombe up. 1802 
Corence Sibyl, Leaves i. 189 T'was Frederic, who be- 
hind my chair had clomb [ye home}. 1805 Worpsw. 
Prelude w. (1850) 85 A dreary moor Was crossed, a bare 
ridge clomb. 1866 Corn. Adag. Mar. 309 The sun has just 
climbed—I woutd write clombe an I dared. 

_ 5. (veg.) 6 clymmmen. 

153§ COVERDALE Jer. ix. 2x Deeth is clymmen up in at 
oure wyndowes. 

€. 3 iclemd, 6 clymmed, 7 climed, 6- climbed. 

¢12z7§- Lav. 21432 [Pou] pe were iclemde to heze, 1544 
Stppltc. Hen. VIIT in Four Supplic. 35 Hath clymmed vp. 
3593 Stans. 2 Hex, I, wv. x.8 On a Bricke wall haue I 
climb’d into this Garden. 1678 Vag. Afan's Call. 274 Hav- 
ing climed one Step .. must presently clime another. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. Prol. 11x He had climb’d across the spikes. 

B. Significations. : 

1. intr. To raise oneself by grasping or clinging; 
or by the aid of hands and feet; ‘to mount by 
means of some hold or footing’ (J.); to creep up; 
to ascend, come, or go up, a perpendicular or 
steep place. Often with . ; 
“1123 O. &. Chron. (Laud MS.) an: 1070 Clumben upp to 
pe stepel. crazg Azcr, RX. 162 Vs to uorbisne, pet we 
schullen, .climben mid him on hulles. , x98 ‘Trevisa Barth. 
De P. KR. xvin. xii. (1495) 78x The wylde gotes ©. clymme 
vpon harde cragges, 1480 Caxton Chron: Eng. \xvi. 49 
Clymed vnto the mount. | cxgrx 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 29/2 To clyme vp in to the tree to gather frutes. 
1513 Douctas Zxneis un. v. [iv]. Arty How the hors clame 
our the wallis of stone. . x362 J. HEvwoop Prov. § Epigr. 
(1867) 38 He that neuer climbde, neuer fell. 1667 Mitton 
?. sh tv.“s97 As a Thief... In at the window climbes. 1718 
M. W.. Montacue Le?t, II. xlix. 54 To climb to the top of 
it. | 2826 Scorr Anéig. vii, ‘I'll climb up tlie cliff again.’ 

b. Zo climb down: .to descend by the same 
means; also fig. (in recent col/og. usage) to retreat 
from a position taken up, abate one’s claims, etc. | 

@ 1300 Cursor JZ, 2238 (Cott.) Freli [we] may climb [v.7. 
climbe, clymbe] vp and-dun. ¢xq2g Seven Sag. (P.) 973 
That knave..clam adoune fe Penge to boghe. 2887 
Mortey in Datly News 7 July 5/8 The first words that 
were said to us when we got there were‘ We hope, you 
have not come to climb down’... Well, we had not come to 
climb down, . 2889 Dazly News Sept. 5 Mr. Burns expressed 
his belief that the dock directors were climbing down. 

2..trans, To.ascend (anything steep), by hands 
and feet, creep up; to get to. the top or. summit 
of; to mount, scale. -- eh weit kas ae 
* ¢ fzog Lay. wa “| pe cll y 
Bour-oruce x, 63 That stoutly clam the hill, 1526 Péler. 
Perf. {1s31) §2 b, To clymme this-braunche, 579 Cpuile 
¢ baa. zfe (1868) 40 It were great pittie- to-see a tall 

el 


tow-to clyme a gibbet. _ x61x -Brste Yoel ii. 7. They. shall. 


clime the wall like men of warre.” 1738 Westey Ps. exlvi 
_ Let the shrill Birds. -climb the Morking Skj- 3816 Bynow 


«Siege Cor, Prol. 6 We forded the river, and clomb'the- high © 
hill, 1838. Nichon Archit, Heavy, (1851) 13t He who had” 


(The fox] filiedpe climbid. 1375 Ban.” 


501 nee 


clomb heights so lofty. 2862 Ruskin AZuucra P. (1880) 92 
Its summit in. the clouds, invisible, and not to be climbed. 
. b.. To reach or attain (a point) by this action. 

rs80 Lyty £uphites (Arb.) 443 Imagine not, that shining 
like the sunne in earth ye shall climbe the Sunne in heauen. 
soz Suaxs. 2wo Gert, ut, tv, x81, I must climbe her window. 
lid. wy i, 115 Herchamber is And built so sheluing, 
that one’cannot climbe it, 2844 A. Weisy Pocdts (1867) 70 
I’ve climbed the summit of some hill. 

3. Said of the sun, moon, etc.: To mount slowly 
upwards ; to move towards the zenith. a. ifr. 

61340 Cursor J, 16267 (Trin.) To clymbe aboue pe cloudes 
ree I e son aha Hane myst. e x39 Cnaucer ate 1. § 12 

s the sonne clymbeth uppere & uppere. LERIDGE 
Ane. Mar. in Til ison above the eastern bar The 
horned Moon. 2842 Tgnxyson Ulysses 55 The long day 
wanes; the slow moon climbs. 1883 Stevenson Treasure 
Isl, wv. xxi, The sun had climbed above our girdle of trees, 

b. evans. 

@ 3300 Cursor AL, 16267 To climbe pe cludes all Pe sunn 
sal haf pe might. 1799 Camrnett Pleas. Hope 1. 289 Oft 
when yon moon has climb’d the midnight sky. 1870 Bryant 
Tad 1. vu. 232 The sun began to climb the heavens. 

4. Of plants: To creep up by the aid of tendrils 
or by twining. a. zvi7. Db. trams. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11, 231 
The branches. .embrace all the surrounding trees, and climb 
to the height of more than sixteen feet. 1804 J. Graname 
Sabbath 286 ‘The blossoming pea .. climbs the rust-worn 
bars. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 870 The physiological func- 
tion of tendrils is to take hold of supports. .in order to allow 
the slender-stemmed plant which is furnished with them to 
climb up. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary’s Phaner. & 
Ferns 583 Species which do not climb. _ 

5. transf, OF other things: To rise, ascend, force 
its way upward: either with gradual motion, like 
smoke, or as the effect of continuous growth. Im- 
plying a gradual and continued rising. a. zur. 

a@ 1000 Sal. & Sat. (Gr.) 414 Leoht..clymmad on gecyndo. 
1611 Snas, Cymé, v. v. 477 Let our crooked Smoakes climbe 
to their Nostrils. 2808 J. Bartow Columd, 1. 412 The 
stream ungovernable .. Climbs, combs tempestuous. 1832 
Tennyson Lotos-caters 18 Up-clomb the shadowy pine 
above the copse. 1858 G. Macponatp Phaxtastes x. (1878) 
152 The colour floated abroad. .and clomb, and spread. 

b. trans. 

ex325 £. 2. Adit, P. B. gor For hit [pe flod] clam vchea 
eiytte cubites fyftene, x604 Suaxs. Os ut. i. 189 Let the 
labouring Barke climbe hills of Seas. x82x Snetcey Prom. 
Unb. x. x0 The ocean’s purple wave Climbing the land. 

G. trangf. To slope upward ; to form, or be situ- 
ated on, an ascent, so that the successive parts 
occupy successively higher points. 

a. tntr, b. trans, 

a@ 1300 Cursor AY. 9948 A tron of iuor graid..Climband 
e wit seuen pass, 1870-6 Lamsarpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 
189 It pewencene] standeth in the valley, and yet clymeth 
the hill, 1667 Mitton P. Z. xr. 1x9 On the Bast side of 
the Garden place, Where entrance up from Eden easiest 
climbes. 1834 Lyrron Pompeii 1. v, The woods and vine- 
yards. .then clomb half-way up the ascent. 

7. fig. a. intr. To tise by continued effort in dig- 
nity, , or Slate; to ascend or aspire upward 
in the intellectual, moral, or social scale. 

@ 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hovt, 212 Ich ham heie iclumben 
wid pis ilke bone. a x340 Hanrove Psalter xxxvi. or Po 
heghere pai klymbe in honurs and riches. _¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Monk's T. 716 Syn in astaat thou clombe were so hye. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 3353 To clym to kyngs astate. 2530 
Tinpate Pract. Predates Wks, 11, 256 When the bishops 
office began..to be honourable, then the deacons. .clamb 
up thereunto. x393 Suaxs. 3 Hen. VJ, 1. vii. 62 Feare- 
lesse minds clyme soonest vnto Crowns. 1657-8 Burton's 
Diary (1828) Ii. 465 The blessing..which we ever climbed 
at, was mercy, truth, righteousness, and peace, 1845 S, 
Austin Rauke's Hist. Ref. J. 89 At the same time Poland 
. climbed to the highest pinnacle of power she ever pos- 


sessed. 
‘b. Said of things personified or treated as actors. 
€x400 Rom. Rose 3911 Leccherie hath clombe so hye, 
That almoost blered is myn yhe, 1380 Sipnzy Arcadian. 
(1g90) 17x Whose courage was apt to clime over any danger. 
1642 Furier Holy § Prof. St.\. xvili, 430 en ambition 
hath caught hold on pretended religion, how fast will it 
climb? - 1823 Lane Elia Ser. 1. xxvi. (186s) 212 You could 
see the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his coun- 
tenance, climbing up by little and little. 
C. trans. - 
1607 Suaxs. Timon 1. i. 76 One man..Bowing his head 
against the steepy Mount ‘To climbe his happinesse. 
Climb (klsim), sd. Forms: 6 clime, 7 climbe, 
8-climb. [f. Cimmz.] The.act of climbing; a 
place where one must climb; an ascent. i 
1377-87 Hotinsuep Chrox. 1. 38/2 On- three sides thereof 
the clime is verie steepe and headlong. 1587 Fresunc Contn. 
Holinshed UI. 996/: The places of the wall where, the clime 
. Was most easie. 1628 Botton Jlorus ui. iii, 169 At the bat 
climbe of the Alps. 18x6 Keatince Trav. I. 73 The clim 
(for it cannot be called a walk) would. .be too fatiguing. 
b. Couth. climb-down, a descent, fig. a with- 
drawal:from high ground taken up; tclimb- 
fall @., characterized by climbs and falls. 
* 1580 SipNEY -Arcadia (1622) 83 Free of proud feares, braue 
begg’ry, smiling strife, Of clime-fall Court. 1887 Globe 10 


pec 3/4 The important incident of the week. vis the climb- , 


lown of Mr. Be es eS 
.Climbable_ (kbi-mib'l); a. i prece vb. + 
=-ABLE.] - Capable of being climbed." > .- ~-: - 
1631 Corcr., Sontable, mountable..climable, .z660 Hex- 
“Ham Dutch Dict. 


¥ . Klimmelick, climmable, casie to get up. 
+3852 MAW. Savace RF. Medtieott u. iit- (D.), T.. climbed 
everything climbable. © 2 US NL 


CLIME. 


- Climber (klsimaz). Forms : see the vb. 

Ll. ge. He who or that which climbs, 

1423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. clvi, The wyly fox. .The,clymbare 
gayte. 1470-85 Marory Aréhur vi. xvi. (1889) 208, 1am 
an ylle clymber and the tree is passynge hyghe. 1899 
Sresser Sheph. Cal, July 11 Great clymbers fall vnsoft. 
1639 J. Crarie pi chaiaangs S98 23 Hastie climbers have 
sudden falls. 1860 TyNpALL GZac. 1. § 3. 27 There are times 
whena climber has to make up his mind for very unpleasant 
possibilities. 

Jig. ror Suans. Jud. C. u.i.23 Lowlynesse is young Ambi- 
tions Ladder, Whereto the Climber vpward turnes his Face. 
19782 Jounson Rambler No. 192 P6 Outshone by those whom 
we considered as climbers upon our ruins. 

2. Bot, A plant which climbs or creeps upwards 
by attaching itself to some support; also as the 
name of several climbing plants, as Great Wild 
Climber (Clematis Vitalba in Ray’s Catalogue 
1670), Sportsman’s Climber (Czsses venatorunt). 

1640 in Parxinson 7/eat. Bot. applied to Clematis Vitalba 
and other species (Br itz. §- Hol.) 2688 R. Hous Armoury 
11, 86/t Climers are such Trees that cannot support them- 
selves but have a Pole. 1977 G. Forster Vay, sound 
World I. 15 The intricacy of briars and climbers. 1884 
Gardening [llust, 8 Nov. 425/1 ‘The common Hop is one of 
the best of garden climbers, 

3. Ornith. in pl. An order of birds (L. Scansoves), 
characterized by their climbing habits, and com- 
monly having feet with two toes before and two 
behind. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 172 Climbers are those 
(birds) the structure of whose feet is calculated for motion 
on an inclined or vertical surface. 1847 Carpenter Zool, 
$335 The climbers, such as Parroquets, Toucans, Wood- 
peckers, &c. 1856 Yarrety /7ist. Birds HL, 138 The third 
division of the Insessores, or Perching Birds, are the Scan- 
sores, or climbers..which most of them have their toes 
arranged in pairs, or two opposed to two, 

4. techn. A spurred boot for climbing (see quot.) ; 
also in Locomotive Engines, a driving wheel spe~ 
cially fitted with cogs, pincers, or the like, for 
work on gradients. 

1874 Kuicut Dict. Mech., Climber, a boot provided with 
spurs, by which a person is enabled to climb telegraph-poles 
to make repairs or additions to the wires or insulators. 

+ Climber, v. Oés. (deriv. of Crimp v., or 
assimilation of CLAmBER thereto: see the Jatter. 

1573, Tusser Husb, (1878) 101 Beware how ye climber, for 
breaking your neck. 1609 HoLcann ales. Marcell. xix. 
vy. 128 Seventie Persians .. at midnight climbered one by 
one up to the third storie or loft of the above said tower. 

Climbing (kloi-min), d/. sb. (f Comm v. + 
-inc!,] The action of the vb. CLimB. 

1378 Barnour Bruce x. 595 The crag wes hyc..And the 
clymbyng rycht pereluss. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 

1531) 293 Ascencyon or Sra in the tree of grace. 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hest. V1, 11. i. 100 (He] bought his climbing very 
deare. 1855 Texnyson Maud 1, 1. xviii, Maud with her 
venturous climbings and tumbles. 

Climbing (kli-min), 2//. a. 
pale B That climbs, in the senses of the vb. 

1gs6t Norton & Sackv. Gorbodte 1 ii, Gredy lust doth 
raise the clymbynge minde, xg9t Suaus. 1 Hen. VT. 
1v. ii, rr Leane Famine, quartering Steele, and Climbing 
Fire. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Fustif. 62 This climb- 
ing and presuming spirit. 180r Soutury Zhalaéa im. vi, 
The dews had ceased to steam Toward the climbing Sun. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 863 ‘he interpretation of the pheno- 
mena of climbing plants. 

b. in many names of plants, as Climbing Buck- 
wheat (Polygonum Convolvius), Climbing Fumi- 
tory (Corydalis claviculata), Climbing Palm (Des- 
moncus macracanthos), Climbing Sailor (Livaria 
Cymbalaria), etc. ~ 

1670 Ray Catal. Pl. Climbing Fumitory. 1863 Batrs Vat. 
Amazon xi. (1864) 338 Jacitara, or the wood of the climb- 
ing palm tree. . 5 

c. Special combs., as climbing-boy, a chimney- 
sweep's boy formerly employed to climb chimneys 
(now illegal); climbing-iron, an iron strapped 
to the boot to assist in climbing (see CLIMBER 4) ; 
climbing-perch, a fish (Anatas scandens), found 
chiefly in Indian waters, and believed to have 
the power of ascending trees: see ANABAS. 

1785 Hanway (éit/c) A Sentimental History of Chimney- 
ira el ve wemgriaey and Westminster, showing me necessity 

putting them under regulations to prevent the 
fintomanity to the *Climbing Boys. | 1803 Wickolvons Fral. 

VI, 255 A machine for cleansing chimneys, without the aid 
of Climbing-boys. 1884 A. Lane in Harper's Hag. Nov. 

5/2 A small ‘climbing boy’ being roasted to death up the 

imney. x857 Hucues Zoe Brows w. iii. (1871) 259 Fitting 

new straps on to his *climbing-irons. 1872 
Axim: Phys. vi, The Anabas or “climbing-perch of Tran- 
quebar which’ climbs bushes and trees m search ‘of its 
prey. - : 

“Glime (klsim). Now chiefly oct. Also 6-7 
clyme. [ad. L. clima,‘a. Gr.xAlpa: see Comrate. J 

+1, = Crmcane 1, Obs. . te aette Laas 

1563 Even Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 42 A clymeis a porcion 
of the worlde betwene South and North, wherein is variacion 
in length of the daye, the space of halfe an houre. 1594 
Buiunpevie Exerc. ut. 1, xvi. cae 406 Every Clime con- 
sisteth of two Parallels... 1635 N. Cérrenter Geog. Déd, uu.” 
xive 225 Our temperate Clime here, .beginnes at the go and 
endeth atthe so degree of latitude. 1697 Driven. Vire. 
Georg... 321 Thro’ twelve bright Signs Apollo guides The 
Year, ahd‘Eatth in’sev'ral Climes‘divides, - es, 
;2. More vaguely: A tract or region of the earth ; 


[f. as prec. + 


CLIME. 


now often considered in relation to its distinctive 
climate. (Now chiefly oct. or in elevated prose.) 
154z Upare tr. Eras. Apophth, 216b, A clime is 2 region 


or coste of a'countree. 1895 T. Eowaroves in Shaks. Cent. 


Praise 18 Amid’st the Centerofthisclime. 1633G. Herserr 
Temple, Ch. Militant 36 Till both removed to a western 
clime. 1919 Youne Bustris 1. i, Embassadors from various 
climes arrive. 1762 Fatconer Shigwr: ut, 185 Fam'd from 
clime to clime. 1783-94 Biraxe Songs Lunoc., Div. Image 
13 Every man.of every clime, 3858 W. Irvine Adhambra 
I. 43 To attract the curious and enlightened of every clime. 

dD. fig. Region, realm. : 

1667 Mittox P. L. xt. 708 To walk with God High in Sal- 
vation and the Climes of bliss. 1748 Youns Nt. Zk. iii. 80 
This inclement clime of human life. 

“3, = Cuimare 3. Also /ig.=Atmosphere. foes. 

1598 Drayton Heroic, Ep. V. 33 This moist and foggie 
clime. 1727 THomson Smiter 2445 Rich is thy soil, and 
merciful thy clime. @ 1763 Suenstone, Pocus Wks. (1764) 
I, 23 Ill can I bear the various clime of love! 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 83 Subject to a clime not dissimilar to the 
native country of those quadrupeds. 1820 Keats Hyperion 
1. 263 Where a sweet clime was breathed from a fand Of 
fragrance ..and flowers. 1865 Worstey Poems § Transl. 
ro The fieryclime Breathed by that fierce quaternion. 

Hence Clitmed a. xonce-wd., allotted to a (par- 
ticular) clime. 

1838 S. Bettany Betrayal 59 The climed hues of earth’s 
zone-sever'd family, 

lime, climer, etc., obs. ff. Cunss, etc. 

|| Clinamen (kleind'men). [L., f. clind-re to 
incline, found in pa. pple. clisdtus: ef. DecuixE.] 
An inclination, bias, 

2794 Swirr 7, Zé ix. 106 The round _and the square 
would, by certain clinamina, unite. 823 De Quincey Let. 
Young Man, Wks. XIII. 8g An insensible clinamen (to 
borrow a Lucretian word) prepares the way for it. 1827 
Hare Guesses (1839) 226 No old word, which, with a slight 
clinamen given to tts meaning, will answer the purpose. | 

{Clinandrium, Sot. [mod.L., f. Gr. xy 
couch + dvdp- male, taken for ‘stamen’.] The 
cavity at the apex of the column or gynostemium 
in Orchids, in which the anther is embedded. 

1864 Reader 26 Mar, 398 The thin edges of the clinandrum 
do not border the anther-lid equally on every side. 

{ Clinanthinm, clina‘nthus, Zot. [mod. 
L., £ Gr. «div couch + dos flower] The re- 
mopeds or torus of a Composite flower. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. . 

+Clinatory. Ods. [f. L. type *clinatorium, f. 
clinatus inclined: see -oRY.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the position of a line or plane with 
reference to its azimuth and altitude; a declinator. 

1665 Moxon Tutor Astron. v. (2686) 139 The Clinato 
is made of a square board. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 436 
Circle divided into Degrees, put in a Square Box, after 
the ordinary manner of Clinatories. 1703 Moxon A/ech. 
Exerc. 33. If your Plane either Recline or Incline, apply 
one of the sides of your Clinatory parallel to. .the Plane, 

Clincant, -ar, obs. ff. of CoInQUANT, CLINKER, 

Clinch (klinf), 54.1 Forms: 5 clynche, § 
elinteh, 7~ clinch. [A variant of CuENncH sé.: 
ef. Cinco v1] 

1, A fastening in which the end of a nail is 
tumed over and driven back into the substance 
oe which it has passed, or in which the end 
of a bolt is beaten down and flattened upon a 
metal ring or washer put round it for the pune 3 
the clinched point of a nail; a clinched nail or 
bolt. Sometimes Chrenca. 

26s9 T. Wittsrorp Archit. 25 Clinches may break, or the 
hooks, then are the shanks difficult to draw. 1738 BRADLEY 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Shoeing of Horses, Cut themoff and clinch 
them, so as the clinches may be hidden in the Hoof. 1889 
T. Scrurton in Letter, The ring on which the clinch is 
formed is called a ‘burr’ or ‘rove? in boat-building. 

2.' Naut. ‘A method of fastening large ropes by 
a half-hitch, with the end stopped back to its own 
part by seizings’ (Adm. Smyth): that part of a 


tope-which is clinched. 

1627 Cart. Sata Seaman's Gram. v.22 To sauc the Clinch 
of the Cable from galling. | Cook Vay. (1790) V. 1836 
Her cable parted at the clin: 1867 Suytn Sailors Word- 


5k. s. v. Clinch, “The cable rans out to the clinch,’ means, 
there is no more to veer. 7 

3. A thing which clutches, grips or fixes fast. 

3822 Mansy Vay. Greenland (1823) 77 Whale louse. .head 
--with four horns, two of which .. serve as clinches, to 
the animals to the subject which they attack .. they have 
six other clinches behind, with which they rivet themselves 
so fast to the whale, that they cannot be disengaged, but 
by cutting out the part. = . 

4. A clinching or riveting together; the clinch- 
ing of an argument, opinion, etc. Also CLENOH, 

1855 Brownine Master Hugues xi, I believe in you, but 
that’s not enough; Give my conviction a clinch! 2898 — 
Poets Crotsic xxi, Welded lines with clinch Of ending word 
and word. 4 
.5. U.S. A struggle or scuffle at close grips. 

1860 O.W. Houmes Prof. Break/-t. iii. 64 No words, but 
+.a clean, straight, hard hit..and the conflict terminated in 
one of those inglorious and inevitable Yankee clinches 
followed by a genni! melée. x88: Family Her. 12 Mar, 
34 A citizen who met witha mishap in a bar-room ‘ clinch.’ 

. A-sharp repartee that twists or turns about 

the meaning of a. word; a word-play, a pun. 
Also CLeNcH. : cae 

2630 J. Tavtorn (Water P.) Yohx Garret's Ghost, Ded. 


502 


Wks. 1. 176 Wit and mirth. .made yp,"and fashioned into 
Clinches, Bulls, Quirkes, etc. [Zaylor's specimen of a 
clinch (p. 194): ‘ A countryman being demanded how such 
a River was called, that ranne through their Country: hee 
answered that they neuer had need to call a Riuer, for it 
alwayes came without calling’.) 1712 Appison Sgect. No. 
61 P 2 James the First..made very few bishops or privy: 
counsellors that had not some time or other signalised 
themselves by a clinch or a conundrum. 22774 Gotpss. 
tr. Scarvon's Comic Rom. (2773) I. 49 Stunned with their 
puns and clinches. (Cf. CarriwitcHer.; 

7. (See quot.) > 

18973 Slang Dict., To get the clinch: to be locked up in jail. 

8. Comb. [In some cases this is the verb-stem.] 

Clinch-bolt, a bolt that is clinched; clinch- 
built ¢,=CLINKER-built; f clinch-fist, a grasp- 
ing fellow, a miser; clinch-hammer, a hammer 
used for clinching; clinch-joint, the kind of 
joint used in clinch-work ; clinch-nail, a nail of 
a kind adapted for clinching; clinch-ring, ‘a 
lap-ring or open ring, in which the parts on the 
sides of the opening overlap cach other’ (Knight 
Dict. ae clinch-work, = CLINKER-WORK. 

a x64z Sin W. Moxson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 345/2 
*Clinch-bolts are clinched with a Rivetting Hammer. 1874 
Kwyicur Dict. Alech., Clench-bolt. 1867 Suyvtu Sailor's 
Word-bk., *Clinch-built, Clinker, or overlapping edges. 
¢ 1850 Rudin. Navig.(Weale) 123 *Clench-hammers should 
be madeof hard steel, with one flatend forclenching. 1626 
Carr. Surtn Accid. Yung. Seamen 3 Roue and *clinch- 
mailes, 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. xx. 499 In the year 
1291 We find clinch-nails at Pevensey. 1867 oa Sailor's 
Word-bk., Clench-nails..are much used in boat-building, 
being such as can be driven without splitting the ds, 
and drawn without breaking. 1784 Lond. Chron. No. 4287 
That no *clinch-work vessel..should be built of a larger 
burthen than 60 tons. sy (ieiaen 9 Stat. Admir. Navy, 
etc. Act 27 Geo. III. c. 32 vessels..whose Bottoms are 
Clench-Work. 1805 Naval Chron, XIV. 343 A new sort of 
Catamaran, built something Jike a Canoe, but clinch work. 

Clinch, 54.2 Sc. [f. Curxcn v.2] A limp, os 
by a man lame of one leg. 

1990 A. Witson Poet. IVks. 201 (Jam.) Wi" yowlin’ clinch 
aul’ Jenn ran. 

Clinch (kiinf),v.! Also 6 clinche, Sc. clynsch, 
7 clinsh. [A later variant of CLENcH v1; perh, 
only phonetic, but more prob. by assimilation 
of clench to the northern form Cink, found a 
century earlier. To a t extent it is a simple 
synonym of clench, but at present there is a ten- 
dency to differentiate them in use, clench being 
alone used in certain senses (¢.g. of the fist, the 
teeth, etc.), while c/izch is at least the more com- 
mon in others ; see below.] 

1. ¢rans. To fix (a nail or bolt) securely, esp. by 
bending and beating back or flattening the point 
or end which has through a plank or plate 
of any kind; to make fast by such means. Also 
Lasoadet Sometimes ara m 

3570 Levins Danis. 134, ‘oclinche, eliugere, stringer, 
1610 Markuam Aasterp, i. xcvi. 384 Clinshed as other 
nailes be. @ 1625 FLETCHER Love's Cure n. i, Thow hast hit 
the nail on the head, and I will give thee six pots for't, 
though I ne'er clinch shoe again. 1642 Fuiter Holy § 


Prof, St, ut. x. 175 Knocking in the nail overnight, and 
clinching it the next morning. h, Exerc. 


1703 Moxon Jf 
248 ‘Lo clinch the Nails. 1867 eon Sailors Word-bk., 
Clinch. .is to batter or rivet a bolt's end upon 2 ring or 
piece of plate iron; or to turn back the point of a nail that 
it may hold fast. 1883 Lo. Firzceratp in Law Ref. 8 
Appeal Cases 453 The girder which was clinched into the 
plaintiff's party-wall. 
&. To clasp, interlock, esp. to clasp (the hands) 
tightly together with the fingers interlocked. Ods. 
3sot Percyvat. Sf, Dict., Enclavijar los dedos, to clinch 
the hands with the fingers one betweene another. « 170% 
Seovey Poems Wks, 1722 I. 32 Or dully hang, clinch’d in 
each others Feet [of bees}. 3 
b. To close tightly (the hand or fist). Ods. 
Now always CLEncH. 

162t Burton dinat. Afed, 1, iii. 1. iit. (2652) 198 Like her 
that su; she could shake all the world with her 
finger, and was afraid to clinch her hand together. 1632 
Suerwoop Toclinch the fist, serrcr de foie. 3727 Swirt 
Culliver i. vi.66 With my fist clinched., x803 Sled. Frui. 
VHI. 405 The patient... would... strike.. her head and 
breast with her hands clinched. 

te. ext. Gor vefl.). Of the hands, etc. Ods. 

2919 De For Crusoe i. xiii. 222 When I spoke the Words, 
my Hands would clinch together, and my Fingers press the. 
Palms of my Hands. 

d. zutr. To close and struggle at close grips. 
(Now U.S. Cf. Crivcu sé,1 35.) 

26g2 Gauts Aagastrout. 186 Foes that clinch together. 
3860 O. W. Hotmes Elsie V. (1887) 39 The rough-and- 
tumble fighters all clinch. ~ 3 “ 

8. trans. Naui. To make fast the end of a rope 
in a particular way: see CLINcH sé. 2. 

2969 Fatconer Dict, Marivte (1789) Etalinguer, to clinch 
the cable to it’s anchor. 1867 Ssvtn Sailor's Iord-bk. 

4. intr. = fix oneself, fasten o72. . 

1993 tr. Buffon’s Hist. Birds vi. 163 (T.) The savages held 
ont a stick on which the birds clinched. : 

5. trans. To make firm and sure (a matter, asser- 
tion, argument, bargain, etc.) ; to drive home; to 
make conclusive, confirm, establish. “Also CuENox. 

@ 3716 Soutn Sermz. VII. vii.(R.), The council of Trent.< 
Clincheth the business as effectually as possible. 1728 


- ‘+ GCLINCHPOOP..- 


Vane. & Cin. Prov. Hush. w.i, How stands your Affair 
with Miss ?7_C. as. It drives like a Nail, we want nothing 
now but a Parson, to clinch it." 1786 Mrs, A.‘ M. Bennet 
Juvenile Liudiscr. 1.90 No man..knew better how to clinch 
a good bargain in his dealings. 1868 E. Epwarps fleet 
I, x. 198 He clinches this argument by drawing a terrible 
picture... x87: Freeman fist. Ess. 
Clinched, as it were, the whole matter. 

46. ¢rans. To secure, make fast. 
(Cf. sat?) 

x803 Nexsow 18 Oct. in Nicolas Désf, (1845) V.252 If he 
offers his services you may be sure I will then clinch him 
for Mrs. Nelson’s brother. ay 

+7. intr. To make clinches or puns, -to pun, 
quibble. Obs. (CE Cunxcn sé. 6.) Also Chencu. 

1648 News jr. Pembroke in Select. Hari. Mise. (1793) 384 
Ihave piven you Dr. Wall's place, for the weakest goes to 
the wall; youmust give me leave to clinch. «1688 Viturers 
(Dk. Buckhm) Ady. Painter, Wks. 1703 II. 82 Let ’em all 
clinch round. : 

{ Combinations containing the vb.-stem, see at 
end of Crixex sb.1 8. : 

Clinch, v2 Sc. Alsoclench. To limp, halt. 

¢ 1430 Henryson Mor. Fad. 34 Clinching hee came that 
hee might not beekend. 1513 Dovctas Zaeisv. v. 65 The 
todir part, lamyt, clynschis. 628 Z. Boyp Serat. in Zion's 
Flowers (1855) App. 32/2 The creples. .would clinch out 
upon their stilts. 1767 Meston Poems 126 (Jam.) Brookie 
..Clench'd out of doors. 

+ Clinch, 2.3 Obs. rare. By-form of CLINE v.1 

¢ Prom. Paro. 8x Cleppyn or clynchyn. (1499 Pys- 
sox, € lyppye or clynkyn, finsio.) 

Clinched (clin{t), Ppl. a. [E Ciscoe v. +-ED.] 
Firmly fastened as a nail or bolt; clinker-built. 
Formerly in other senses of CLENCHED. 

@ 1947 Surrey Aeneid n. x4x OF clinched ribbes of firre 
This hors was made, 2644 Burwer Chirol, 94 Give unto 
thy friend a clinched Hand. 

Clincher (klinfoz). [f. Crimson z.+-ER. Cf. 
CueNcHER.] One who or that which clinches, 

+1. Formerly, A workman who clinched the 
bolts in ship-building. Oés. 

1495 Act xx Hen, VII, c. 22 The wages ofa Maister Ship- 
wright by the day iiijd..An able clyncher by the day iid, 
1524 FITZHERB. Fast. Peas (1538)93 An able clincher [shal 
take] by the day 2d and without meat and drinke 4¢@. 2652 
alssessincet in ey a Agric. & Prices VI. 695 [Mastership- 
wright, 4 under him; ‘Hewers or common shipwrights; 
Able clincher; Able holder ; Master calker 3 Calkers labour. 
ing by tide; Mean calker.] 1764 Burn Poor Laws 15. 

. A nail, etc. used for snesing: 

178 Pore Odyss. v. 318 With [wimbles] he picre’d ’em, 
and with clinchers bound, : 

. A tool for clinching nails. 

1874 in Kxtcur Dict. Alech. 1. 566. 

. A conclusive statement, argument, etc.; 2 
‘finisher’, ‘settler’. collog. - 

1804. Anccd. BS. Watson, Let. Oct. (R.), If he is obliged 
to strike a last blow, it will bea clincher. 1806-7 J. Berrs- 
Forp Miséries Hum, Life (1826) Post. Groans No. at Ina 
conversational sparring-match .. as you triumphantly pre 
pare for a pinch of snuff, by way of clincher toa caustic hit. 

+5. A punster. Ods. 

1693 W. Rosertson Phrascol, Gen. 340 A clincher Homo 
festivus, urbanus, 1708-15 Kersey, Clincher, a witty or 
ingenious Person, that makes smart Repartees. 1721-1800 
in Battery. | . : 

+6. A clinker-built vessel. Ods. 

1678 Puwurs Clincher, 2 Bark, Boat, or small Ship, 
whose KS are over one an other. (Hence in 
Kersey and Baiey.) 1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
Clincar, a sort of flat-bottomed clinker-built pram. 

7. Comb. Clincher-built = CLINKER-BUILT ; 
clincher-work, (2.) lap-jointed work, as in boats of 
a lighter construction, weather boarding, shingling; 
(4.) a similar work in which iron plates are lapped 
and riveted. So elincher-build, -plating. 

1769 St. Fames' Chron, 10-11 Aug. 2/2 Pleasure Yacht, 
*clincher-built..26 Tons, 2820 Scoresny Arctic Reg. II. 
233 The principle has since been acted upon in clincher. 
built boats, 2869 Suytu Sailor's Word-0k., Clincher ot 
Clinker Buiit, made of clincher-work, by the planks lapping 
one over the other. The contrary of carvel-work. 1769 
Fatconer Diet. Marine G89) Clincher-work, | 280§ 
Mariners Dith, Carvel Werk, in contradistinction to 
clincher work, 2867 Sssyvrat Sailor's Word-bk., Clincher. 
svork, the disposition of the planks in the side of any boat 
or vessel, when the lower edge of every plank overlaps that 
next below it, ' This is sometimes written as pronounced, 
clinker-cvork, 1874 Kxicut Dict, iifech. s. v. Clincher- 
svork, Clincher-build, *clincher-plating, clincher-work, and, 
erroneously, clinker-works, : 

Clinching (klinfin), vé/. 50. [f. CumnoH v. + 
-rs¢él.] The action of the verb Curncx in various 
senses. Cf. CLENCHING. : eed: 

x63x Bratawait Whimsies Ep. Ded. 8 Clinchings like- 

wise were held nimble flashes. a 1714 Ettwoop Autobiog. 
22 Like the Clinching ofa nail. 187: Farrar |¥itn, Hist. 
ii. 65 uote, The. .clinching of alt controversy. 
‘Clinching, #4, a. That clinches. 
* 3867 Turserv. Poems, To his Love (R.), With clinching 
clawes. .and talents sbarplie set. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 180 
A milkwhite fowl his clinching talons bore. 1873-4 Dixon 
Two Queens x. i, Isabel meant it as a clinching bribe. 

Hence Clinching-iron = CLIncHER’3. 

1874 in Knicnt Dict. Afech. 1. 567. : 

t Clinchpoop, clenchpoop. Ods. [Perh. 
One who clinches or clenches the poops of vessels ; 
= CLINoHER 1.} A term of contempt for one con- 


er, % xi. 366 They 


Obs. rare. 


sidered wanting in gentlemanly breeding. - - * - - 


nN 


+ 


. CLINE: . 


1868 Jnsttt, Gentleman.C.ij b, If a Gentleman haue in 
hym any humble-behanour. then Roysters do cal suche one 
by.thé name ofa Loute, a2 Clynchpope, orone that knoweth 
no facions [also 1577 in NortHBROOK Agst. Dice-Zlay 8). 
31584 Three Ladies. London 1. in. Hal. Dodslay VI. 256 
What aclinchpoop drudge is this | 1589 Waanzr AU, Eng. 
vr. xxxi. (x612) 153‘A Loute With neare a handsome rag.. 
like Clenchpoop looke & lim. ‘ 

+Cline, v. Obs. Also clyne. [a. OF. cline-r 
to incline, perh. aphetic for acHner and encliner ; 
cf. Aconing, Inctivz, The i6th c. writers may 
have had the Gr. «Alvey or_L. -clinare directly in 
view.] it”. To bow, incline. 

.@1400 Cov, Adyst. (1841) 114 With alle mekenes I clyne to 
this acorde. @ 1400-50 Alexander igor Ilka kyng sall clyne 
{v.7. incline] to my-selfe, ¢x440 Bone Flor. 1128 Hyt to 
falsehed can clyne. .¢ 1440 Promp.-Parv. 82 Clynyn’ or 
declynyn’, declinxo. x499 —(Pynson), Clyne or bowe downe, 

Hence Clined g//. a., Clining v0. sb. and pf/. a. 

1894 CArew asso (1881) 96 Shamefast and downe clyned 
eyes, 1538 Leranp /#iz, I. zog Nottingham .. standith 
stately on a clyninge Hille. Zézd, II. 56 Bradeford stondith 
on the clining of a slaty Rokke. [Or, are these Crrvinc 7] 


Cling (klin), a ‘Pa. ¢. and ga. dle.clung (kloan). 
Forms: 1 cling-an, 2-5 cling-e(n, 4-3 clyng-e(n, 
-yn), 4-6 clinge, 4:clyng, 4- cling. Pa. ¢. 1-5 
(and in north. dial, 1-9) clang, (4 clange); ~/. 
clungon, 2~5 -e(n; sig. and Z/. 4-6 
clonge, 6- clung. a, pple. 1-5 clungen, (1 
3e-, 3-4'i-, 4-5 -yn, -un), 4-5 clongen, -yn, 
-un, 4-6 clunge, clong, 6 cloung, 4- clung. 
Weak pa. t. and. pple. 7-8, dial. 9 clinged, -’d. 
(OE. clingan, clang, clungei, str. vb,, also in 
E.¥ ris. Alzngen and klinken (hlunk, klunken), used 
precisely in’ our sense 2 (Doornkaat-Koolman II. 
261). Cf. also dial. Ger. sich Riinkez to fasten 
oneself on, to cling ¢o, Da. Alynge sig to gather 
in clusters, crowd together ; further MHG. 2i‘ngen 
to climb, clamber (Grimm, s.v. Zimmen 1168), 
and Sw. .Adénge to climb, Linge a tendril. These 
all point. to a strong stem A/izk- varying with 
Aliug-, the fornier giving the causal derivative 


. Alankjan, OB. cleng(e)an, Chunow, and the latter 


appearing ‘in OE. céng-an. The original sense 
was evidently ‘to stick fast’, whence our early 
senses ‘stick together’, ¢ shrink together’, and the 
later ‘stick or cleave fo’, Cf. Chmyon, Crinxk v.2 

For the double stem-form clink, cding-, cf. the same under 
the echoic Crint 2! ; also OE, exingan, crinkan to Crince, 
scringan, scrinkan to Surinx. 


(In sense 8 ¢/ézeg may be a variant of Cink v2 Cf. also 
Cuincer 2, CrincINc 2.)] 

+1. intr. To adhere together in a stiff or firm 
mass: said of the freezing or congealing of liquids, 
the hardening of clay by drought, etc, Obs. 

[a800 Corpus Gloss, 1744 Rigentia, forclingendu.} a z000 
Andyeas 1262 (Gr.) Clang wateres brym ofer eastreamas, 
is brycgade blace brimrade. a 1300 Cursor JM. 4699 Pa erth 
it clang, for drught andhete. ¢xq00.4, Adis, ors ‘Theo sunne 
ariseth .. Theo nessche clay hit makith clyng. did. 2903 
Mury hit is in_sonne-risyng!..Weyes fairith, the clayes 
clyng: ¢1485 2. Zug, Misc. (Warton Club) 8, 'clynge as 
dothe a whettyne cake, 

‘+b. Often in pa. pple. (cf. stank, fallen, etc.). Obs. 

13682 Wycur Yod xxxviii. 38 Whanne was pouder held in 
the erthe, and clottis weren clunge togidere? 1387 TREvisA 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 63 Idried and iclunge by hete of the sonne. 
ax4oo Leg. Road (2872) 242 In cloddres of blod his her was 
clunge. x490, in Anglia X. 372 The erthe pat is byfore 
clongen with be colde froste of wynter. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach's Husb, ui. (2586) x10 b, A hard knoppe of flesh 
being clong and rolled up in it selfe, 

@.-A relic of this ‘survives in cling together, 
which however passes into later senses. 

1477, B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush, ut. (1386) 136b, His 
bodie is leane, and more clong together then it was woont 
to bee. 2607 Torsei, Four. Beasts (1673) 276 Driving 
the Horse into a sweat .. whereby his lips are clung to- 
gether. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) VI. 64 Like bunches 
of grapes, clung to cach other. 860 ‘C'yNDALL Glac. 1. § 11. 
84 When I endeavoured to squeeze it [snow].. it at first 
refused to cling together. . 

2. Applied to the drawing together or shrinking 
and shrivelling up of. animal or vegetable tissues, 
when they lose their juices under the influence of 
heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, age ; to become 
‘drawn’, to shrink up, wither, decay. Oés. exc. dal, 

a. of the living human body: ° oe 
cxo00 /ELeric Gram, xxxv. (Z.) 212 Marcea, ic clinge, 
marcesco, arago Owl § Night. 743 Nu pu miht ule sitte 
and clinge. ¢ 1305 Pilate 222 in &, E, P. (2862) 117 Nou ic 
her clynge awel, 3340 -Hampore Pr. Cousc. 823 His fete 
waxes calde, his bely clynges. 1377 LANGL. P. PZ B, xtv. 
50 Whan bow clomsest for colde or ¢| lyngest for drye. .c 1380 
Sir Feriumb. e524 For betere is ous forto die amonges our 
fos in fizte, ban her-inne clynge & drie & daye for hunger 
rigte. ax4o0 Cov. Afyst. 54 (Mitz.) My hert doth clynge 
and cleve as clay. 1414 Brampron Perzt. Ps. \xxvii. (1842) 
29 My bonys .. clynge, and waxe alle drye.” ; 
+b. said of the dead-body, (A favourite alli- 
teration with clay and clod.) Ods. . i 
e1325 E.E. Allit, P, A. 856 Oure corses, in clottez clynge. 
€3430 Hyutns Virg. (1867)85 In coold clay now schal y 
clinge,, [Seealso e.] 7 J ‘ 
te. of plants. Ods. _ : 
1300 Cursor M7, 8764 Dis tre bigan to cling. 


clong, 


_ clung to with desperate tenacity. 
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d. of timber or wood-work. ° Still in 10rth. dial. 


. wn"? R. Maxwer Bee-master 20 (Jam.) Some make covers 
ike 


arrels, with iron-hoops around them: These covers 
cling, as we say, with the summer's drought, then they 
drive the hoops strait, which makes them tight again. 1880 
Antrim § Down Gloss, (E. D. &.), Cling, to shrink or con- 
tract, as wood in drying. 

8. In all these uses the pa. pple. elungez, clung, 
was esp. frequent; it belonged orig. to the zr. 
sense, but it probably suggested the operation of 
an agent, and led the way to the later ¢vazs. con- 
struction (3). Cf. Crone Adi. a. 

a@xooo Sal. & Sat. 304 (Gr.) Beod cealde geclungene. 
@ 1300 Cursor AM. 20747 tis arms war al clungen dri. 1414 
Brameton Penzt. Ps. App. (1842) 52 That I be nougt in 
clottess clunge. ¢14s0 Erle Tolous 494 Methynkyth thou 
fadyste all away, As man that ys clongyn in clay. 

3. trans, } &. (from 1) To press together, com- 
press, Obs, 

x601 Hottanp Pliny I. 87 The Ocean of one coast, the 
Iberian sea on the other, do cling and press the sides [of 
Spain] together. 5 

b. To cause to adhere, attach, stick sogether. 
Still dal, 

1627 Br. Hatt Av? Div. Medit. vi, So are wee, when our 
thoughts are clinged together by the world. 1698 Tyson 
in Phil. Trans. XX. 120, I could observe them matted or 
cling'd together by a Yellowish Substance. 1805 SourHey 
Madoc in Act. xii, His untrimm’d hair... With cotton cords 
intwisted, clung with gum. 888 HW. Somerset Word-bk., 
Cling, to stick together as with gum; to cause to adhere. 

e. (from 2) To cause (the body, etc.) to shrink 
or draw together ; to contract, shrivel, parch. 

1g40 Surrey Poems, Ecclesiastes v. (L.), Clings not his 

uts with niggish fare, To keep his chest withall. 160g 
Sax, Mach. v. v. 40 If thou speak’st false, Vpon the next 
Tree shall thou han; 
Byron Darkness 50 
clung them. 

4, intr. To adhere or stick fo (some part, e.g. 
as skin or dried flesh to bone), as the result or 
accompaniment of shrivelling and contraction. 
(Also in fa. pple.) 

1300 Cursor AL. 4569 Pair hidd was clongun [Gét#. clun. 

en] to be ban, Sua lene sagh i neuer nan. c 1325 Metr. 

‘ane, (1862) 88 His skin was klungen to the bane, For fleische 
upon him was thar nane. x6z0 MarkHam ALaster. 1, lini, 
124 His belly will be clung vp.to his backe, and his backe 
rising vp like a Camell, 1667 Mitton P, Z. x. 512 His 
Armes clung to his Ribs .. till down he fell A monstrous 
Serpent on his Belly prone. 

5. iztr. To adhere, stick fast, attach oneself 
firmly /o, as by a glutinous surface, or by grasping 
with prehensile organs. (Now the leading sense.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 5955 (Cott.) Hungre flees, sare bitand, 
pat bath pai clang on man and best. /b:d. 24204 Care clinges 
im mi hert cald. 1570 Levins Manip. 135/35 To cling, 
clingere, 1§83 Stanynurst Zxeis uu. (Arb.) 60 Lyke 
dooues in tempest clinging fast closlye togeather. 1770 
Gornsa. Des. Vill, 350 Silent bats in drowsy clusters cling. 
1789 Wornsw. Evening Wailk 60 Inverted shrubs, and moss 
of gloomy green, Cling from the rocks. 1856 Kane Arct, 
Expl, I, xxxii. 449 The broken ice clung to the rocks. 187r 
Soices Bay's Voy, Round World xiv, (1875) 141 The quick- 
silver clings to the gold and forms an amalgam with it. 

b. said of human beings with their arms, 

1605 Suaxs. Afacd, 1.ii. 8 As two spent Swimmers, that doe 
cling together, And choake their Art. 1615 CHarman Odyss, 
x.(R.), All knew me; cling’d about me. x739 Jounson Has- 
selas xxxvit. Wks. XI. 104 My maids clung round me and 
refused to be parted. 18:7 Conerince Three Graves xii, 
Dear Ellen did not weep at all, But closelier did she cling. 
1839 THirLwaLt Greece VIII. 87 He was despatched as he 
clung to an altar. 1842 Tennyson Dora 162. 

ce. of a garment, esp. when wet. 

a@17gzSir J. Revnotps Art Painting Note 30(R.) The dis- 
posing of the drapery, so as to appear to cling close round 
the limbs. 1814 Cary Dante's [uf. xxi. 43 A single vest 
Clings round her limbs. 1883 Lioyp £ds §& Flow II. 256 
His fisher's coat dripping wet and clinging to his form, 

d. traizsf. To be or remain close é, asif attached. 

1842 Brownine J# Gondola 4 The very night is clinging 
Closer to Venice’ streets. x860 Tynpati Glac. 1. § 18, ra2 
Some heavy clouds..clung to the mountains. 186g Dickens 
Mut. Fr, m1.ii, The fog clings so. 1878 Bosw. Smita Carth- 
age 239 [Thus] did Fabius follow his foe from place to place, 
always clinging to the hills. 

6. fig. To adhere or cleave “0, in attachment, 
fellowship, sympathy, practice, or idea. 

1583 STANyHURST 4@neis 11. (Arb.) 72 Hee leanes thee con- 
quourd, and clingd to the partye triumphant. 163: GoucE 
God's Arrows wi. § 6. 195 The more fiercely Christians are 
assaulted, the more closely they will cling together. 1816 

~Witson City of Plague u. it, 28 Now your orphan hearts 

ill closer cling in your calamity. 1846 McCurrocn Ace. 


aliue Till Famine cling thee. 1816 
ept..famished men at bay Till hunger 


” Brit. Lunpive (7854) I. 537 The possession of land is in 


Ireland ... the sine qua non of existence. It is, therefore, 


gs I. 108 Theystill. .clung to thedoctrineofnon-resistance. 
. .b. .of things, habits, practices. 

1680 Rocuester Poems, Alexis § Strephon (R.), As trees 
are by the bark embrac’d, Love to my soul doth cling. .x823 
Lams Zia Ser, 1. vii. (1865) 276 Old attachments cling to 
her in spite of experience. ~ 1870,E. Pzacocx Ralf Shirl, 
IL. 119 Their phrases . . clung to his memory. ‘ 

7. trans. (ellipt.) To cling.to, clasp, embrace. 

x607 Tourngur Rev. Trag..1, iii, To slide from the mother 
..and cling the daughterin law. 1638 Heywoon Rage Lucr. 
Wks, 1874 V. 193 Temptations offered, I still scorne. Deny'd; 
I cling them still. ce bees : 

+8. To cause to cling, make fast, fasten. O05. 
(Perh. a by-form of Cuinos or Crink.) ; 


1848 Macaubay fist. * 


OLINTIC. 


ig83 Stanynurst ners u. (Arb.) 58 They clinge thee 
scalings too wals [herent parietibus scale]. 17.. Swirr 
Lexan. Abuses it Dublin Seager), 1 slung my legs as close 
to his sides as I could. 1738 G. Smitn Curious Relat. 11. 
v. 153 Unmercifully clinging their Hands in a split Block. 
Zoid. 412 The People cling’d their Fingers of both their 
Hands between one another, holding the two Thumbs... 
close together. @ 1774 Gounsm. tr. Searvov's Comic Rom, 
(x778) I. 225 This made Ragotin cling his legs still! more 
close to the horse's sides. ue 

9. Of doubtful meaning and position : ? To press, 
stick 22; or possibly = Curnk 2.1 7 b. 

la we Morte Arth. 1865 Sir Clegis clynges in, and clekes 
another. 

+ Cling, v.2 Obs. rare. By-form of Cink v1 

¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 81 Clepyng or clyngynge of a bell. 
1499 H., Clinkinge é##i2Zacio. 

Cling (klin), 52.1 [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The act of clinging ; adherence, adhesion. 

164x Minton Azimady, Pref., Out of a more tenacious 
cling to worldly respects. 1870 Lowett Study Wind. 166 
The anchored cling to solid principles of duty and action. 

+2. Aclasp, embrace. Ods. 

1633 P. Fietcner Purple /s?. 1. xlix, Bacchus unborn lay 
hidden in the cling Of big-swoln grapes. — Poets 254 (N.) 
Fast clasp’d by th’ arched zodiack of her arms, Those closer 
clings of love. 

8. Contraction of wood with drought. 

1664 E. Busune. Compl. Shipwright 13 So there be no 
Clings in the Buldge. . . 

4. A disease of cattle: a. A hidebound condi- 
tion. b. A diarrhoea which makes sheep ‘clung’ 
or wasted. 

¢ 1800 in A, Young Aviz. Agric. XXX, 297 The clin 
supposed to be occasioned by an adhesion of the lights to 
the sides, and the cattle are frequently hidebound with it. 
1802 Agric. Surv, Peebles 4ox (Jam.) Diarrhoea, or cling, or 
breakshaw. 1808 J. Wanner Nal. Hist. §& Rur. Econ. 
525 (Jam.) Ovis morho, the cling dicto, correpta .. confestim 
extenuata, morte occumbit. 

+ Cling, 54.2 Obs, Sc. [A word having the same 
relation to cHink, as clang to clank.] Ringing. 

1878 Sc. Poems 1644.C. 11, 189 Gif yee will give them caip 
and bell ‘The cling thereof they will yow sell. 

Clinger {kli-nor). [f. Cue v,+-ER.] 

1. One who clings; one who adheres fo. 

1836 L. Hunt in New Monthly Mag. XLVII. 19 Age, the 
wither'd clinger, On us mutely gazes, 1877 Spectator 17 
Nov, 1429/2 Tenacious clingers to the shadow of the past. 

2. =Cuinonen, Cuinker, Obs. 

1grq Firzners. Fust, Peas (1538) 93 All clingers [take] 30. 

“Glingine aria. ), 284, sh Cf 1] 
ging (klinin),vd/.sd. [fas prec. +-mNG 1, 

1. The action of the vb. Cura. 

1572 BossewetL Armoric m. 3 b, The clinging of the sayd 
Lyon hys tayle between hys legges, 1678 Rymer 7yrag. 
Last Age 43 These waylings, clingings, and_beseechings. 
1884 Freeman in Afanch. Guard. 22 Sept., An Englishman’s 
natural clingings to a long and unbroken political past. 

+2, = CLINCHING (of nails). Ods. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1673) 323 Searching the hoof 
first with a hammer by knocking upon every clinging. 

Clinging, #// a. That clings; cleaving. 

@1763 SHENSTONE Poeuts Wks, 1764 I. 106 The defenceless 
train OF clinging infants, 180 SoutHEy Kehama .x, A 
clinging curse. 

b, said of garments fitting close to the body. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Feb, 403/t The garments of the women 
were the reverse of flinging + 1884 E. P. Rok /did. June 
97/z Dressed in some light clinging fabric. 

Hence Clingingly adv. ; Clingingness. 

1865 E. C. Crayton Crue? Fortune I, 118 Val.. nestled 
clingingly by his side. 1869 Contemp. Rev. X11. 126 The 
domestic clingingness and tender dependency, , 

Clingstone (klinstoun), a. and sb, A variety 
of the peach in which the flesh of the ripe fruit 
clings to the stone. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 345/2 The firm-fleshed or cling- 
stone peaches. .are preferred in America. Jbid, 347/2 Cling- 
stones .. Melters. 1866 Treas. Bot. 55/r Three principal 
varieties of the Peach exist—clingstones, melters or free- 
stones, and nectarines. 1880 Saz. Rev. 612 The division of 
peaches and nectarines into freestones and clingstones. 

Clingy (sini), a [f. Cue o.+-vi.] Apt to 
cling; sticky, adhesive, tenacious. 

1708-18 Kersey, Clingy, apt to cling, sticky. 1796 Prar- 
son in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 419 It was too soft, and, as 
the artists terms it, clingy, to receive theimpression. bid. 
4365 To render copper less clingy, or more brittle. 1807 

ANCOUVER Agric, Devon (1813) 32 The land, .of a very wet, 
cold and clingy nature. 

Clinic (klinik), sland a1 Also 7 -ick, 7- 
-ique. [ad. L. clinéc-us, a, Gr. xAtvixeds of or per- 
taining to a bed, f. «Atvy a bed, f. xAtvew to cause 
to lean,-slope, recline, etc.] . 

A. sb. . . 

15 One who is confined to bed by sickness or in- 
firmity; a bedridden person, an indoor hospital 
patient. : 

1626 Vauauan Direct. for Health (1633) 5 The childish 
doubts of cowardly Clinickes. x63x Jer. Tavior Clerus 
Dom, 10 Confession of sins by the clinick or sick person: 
azjxt Ken Edatund Poet. Wks, 1721 II. 123 Clinicks from. 
gracious God find sure Relief. 1887 E. Berpor Sz. Ber- 
nara’s 213 You are free to roam at large... over the bodies 
of my clinics, d 7 - 

2. Ch. Hist. One who deferred baptism until the 
death-bed, in the belief that there could. be-no 
atonement for sins committed after that sacrament; 


CLINIC: 
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1666 Savtcnort Léx Ignéa 42 We are:all Clinicks in this | *- +b. Zo cy clink: to ete orproduce a’ clink, 


point; would-fain have'a Baptism in Reserve, a wash for 
all ‘our siris, when‘we cannot ‘possibly commit any more. 
1819 Paxtologia III, Clinics .. signified ‘those- who re- 
ceived baptism’on their death-beds. eee 
* 43. A clinical physician. Ods. 

17st CHAMBERS Cyci. sv. Clinic, Clinicus is also used for 
a physician—In regard, ‘physicians ate much conversant 
about the beds of the sick. Clinic is now seldom used but 
for a quack; or for an empirical nurse, who pretends to have 
learned the art of curing diséases by attending’‘on the sick. 


- 1. Of or pertaining. to the sick-bed ; bed-ridden. 
Clinte baptism > aph baptism .administered on 
the couch to sick or dying persons. Clizzic con- 
verts one converted when sick or dying. __ 

3626 Donne Sez Ixxviii. 802 Be thou therefore St. 
Cyprian's Peripatetique and not his Clinique-Christian, a 
walking’ and'siot a Bedrid Christian, 2672 Cave Prinz. Chr. 
1, x. (x673) 294 Clinic baptism accounted less'perfect. 1679 

» Goopstan Penit, Pardoned 1. y, (1723) 236 ‘The Clinick or 

eath-bed repentance, 1872 O. Suiptey Gloss. Ecc? Terms 
. Aspersion was allowed of old in clinic baptism. 

» QZ, = CLINICAL I. . 

37gx CuamBers Cyci. s.v. Clinic, Le Clere observes, that 
Esculapius was the first who exercised the Clinic medicine. 

Clinic, 54.2, clinique. [=F. clinique, ad. Gr: 
«awesh the clinic art or method.] (See quot.) 

1843 Graves Syst. Clin. Med. 1. 9. 1858 Sir R. Cunisti- 
son in LY Il. 273. 1869 tr. Troussean’s Clin. Med. 11. 3 
The clinic is the copestone of medical study. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Clinic, the teaching of medicine or surgery at 
the bedside of a sick person, or the class accompanying the 
teacher. . 

Glinic (klinik), 2.2 J/¢2. rave. [app. taken 
from the common stem of monoclinic, triclinic, f. 
Gr. #Alv-ew to bend.] Oblique. 

2879 La Contr Elem. Geol. 204 Syenite would differ from 
diorite in the form of the feldspar which in the former is 
orthic (orthoclase) and in the Jatter clinic (plagioclase). 

Clinical (klinikal), a. (f as Cuinic+-a.] 

1. Afed. Of or pertaining to the sick-bed, spec. to 
that of indoor hospital patients: used in con- 
nexion with the practical instruction given to 
medical students at the sick-beds in hospitals ; e. ¢. 

Clinical elerk, one who accompanies a hospital-physician 
in the wards, and keeps records of the cases ; Clrnicad lec- 
ture, a lecture at the bedside of the patient upon his case ; 
Clinical medicine, surgery, medicine or surgery as learnt 
or taught at the bedside, ‘ usually applied to hospital prac- 
tice in which the physician, in poing round the wards, 
ments upon the cases under his care’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
hence Clinical posies, surgeon; Clinical thermometer, 
a thermometer for ascertaining the patient's temperature. 

+ 1780 Ann, Reg. 216 Dr. John Parsons was unanimously 

elected Clinical Professor to the Radcliffe Infirmary at 

Oxford. 1809 Med. Frnt. XXI, 161 The cultivation of 

clinical medicine, or the actual superintendence of the treat- 

ment of diseases. 1835 S?. Thomas’ Hospital im 83, I will 
give you the words of my clinical clerk. 1867 J. Hoac 

Microsc. 1. ji. rog An exceedingly simple... form of micro. 

scope for the purposes of clinical instruction, 2878 Mark- 

Ham Gt. Frozen Sea ii, 16 A clinical thermometer was ins 

serted into the mouth. 1889 London Hosp. & Med. Coll, 

Prospectus 16 Graduates, .admitted to three months’ Clini. 

cal Clerkship or Dressership, , 

a. Eccl. rAdininistered on the sick-bed to one in 
danger of death, 

1844 Eng. Saints, St.German ii.17 After the Baptism 
he received on the bed of sickness, which the ancients 

* called Clinical 4 ar 1846 C. Mattiaxn Church in 

Catacombs 120 Unless in danger of death, when a clinicat 

or.death-bed reconciliation was permitted. 1835 Cot. Wisk: 

MAN Fabiola 375 Clinical baptism .. was administered b 

pouring or sprinkling the water on the head, 7876 M. 

Davies Unorth, Lond, 239 The baptism of Rome and Eng- 

land [is] stigmatized (by the Greek Church]as ‘clinical’ only, 

“ Clinic (slinikili), adv. [f. prec. +-LY?,] 

In a clinical manner; by observations made at ‘a 

paticnt’s bedside; in clinical language or practice, 

+ 3062 H, Macouran in Mac. Bfag. Oct. 467:1¢ is not con- 

firmed clinically. 1873-4 Edin. Univ. Calender 97 Four 

Clinical Professors .. each Professor teaching clinically in 

separate Wards, . 1876 Dunmuxc Dis. Skin 70 Clinically, 

new growths,are either benign or malignant. i 

cian (klini-fin). Med. [ad. F. clinicicn, 
£1: -clinie-us: cf. physician] A clinical ob- 


server or investigator. cae - 

31875 H, Woop Therap. (1879) 526 The chief interest of the 
clinician in. .muriate of ammonia centres in its effects when 
given continuously for some time. 1886 Brit. Aled, Frul, 
9 Oct. 670/2 A fact .. unknown to clinicians. Ses 

Clinicist. rare..= prec.- 

*188x in Syd. Soc, Lex. ‘2 +. | - 
Clinique: ‘see CLInIo sb? - | t 

Clink (link), 55.1 [Goes with-Cayk v1 Cf, 
Du. £iink,] ans 
-1.-A .sharp abrupt ; ringing sound, clearer: and 
thinner than a,.clank, as of small -metallic bodies 
or glasses struck together. eet 
cx400 Desir, Troy 3853 The clynke & pe clamour claterit 
in be aire, azggg Upart Royster D. m. iii, (Arb) 45 He 
will go darklyng to his graue, Neque lux, neque crux, ne- 
que nournets, dese clinke, ,1562 Puata Zueld vin, (R.) 
Yngot gaddes’ with 
blowne. ;: 1604 SHAKS, Of/4.1. iii, 234,.I heard the: clinke, 
and fall of Swords. 1782 Cowrer 7rath 140 Duly at clink 
of bell to morning prayers, 1857, Hottanp Bay Path xxviii, 

- 347 Each’ drop struck ‘the surface with’a nictallic, musical 
clink. x8s9 Max Miuur Se. Lane. Ser. ut. iii, 103 The 
lower notes.are mere hums, the upper notes mere clinks.- 


-achinck. 


clashing clinks, In blustrying forges - 


to have a response. Obs. ., 
. 3607 Cuapman Bussy D'Antbois Plays 1873 11, 10 Noman 
riseth by his reall merit But‘ when it cries Clincke ,in_his 
Raisers" spirit. 1637°-W. Cartwricnt Royall Slave (N.), 
And make our hard irons cry clink in the close. 
2. Mere assonance of rime ; jingle. © a 
1916 Sourn Serum. (1717) VI. ror The senceless, go a 
cant clink and sound of a few, popular misapplied Words. 
1785 Burns and Efist. Davie v, Some idle plan O’ rhymin 
clink. 1824 L. Murray Eng, Gram, 1, 472 Such a construc- 
tion’... produces a returning clink in the period, 
which tires the ear. 1878 Brownine Poets Crotsic 78 Some 
other poet's clink ‘ Thetis and Tethys’, ake 
3: Used imitatively of the sharp note of certain 
birds: hence Stoxe-clink, provincial name for the 
Stonechat (Pratincola rubicola). : . 
. 3843 Penny Cycl. XXVIL. 57 Stonechat. .Stone-clink. 2885 
St. Fas’. Gaz. 17 Aug. 6/2 ‘The ‘clink’ of the stonechat, . 
b. Se. dal. A tell-tale (Jamieson). : 
‘4. dial, A smart sharp blow. [So Du. &éxk.] - 
1g22 W. Hamitton Wadlace 35(Jam.)The yeomen. .lighted 
down; The first miss’d not a clink out o’er his crown. 1820 
Scorr Addot xv, We must take a clink as it passes, so it is 
not bestowed in downright ill-will. 3288: /ste of IV. Gloss., 
Clink, a smart blow. 1888 Ex.wortuy IV, Somerset Word- 
bk,, Clink, a smack or blow. 3888 in Berksh. Gloss. 
5. collog. Sc. Money, coin, hard cash ; = CHINK 4. 
19729 Ramsay Yea-t. Afisc. 14 The Warldis rul’d by Asses, 
And the Wise are sway’d by Clink. 1789 Burns Let. J. 
Tennant, May ye get .. Monie a laugh, and monie a drink, 
An’ aye enough o’ needfu’ clink. ¢1817 Hooc ales & Sh. 
TI. 203 Such young ladies as were particularly beautiful... 
and had the clink. 

, 50.2 [The evidence appears to indicate 
that the namewas proper to the Southwark ‘Clink’, 
and thence transferred elsewhere; but the converse 
may have been the fact. Ifthe name was origin- 
ally descriptive, various senses of ciévk, e.g. ‘to 
fasten securely’ (cf. ‘to get the clinch’, CLincusd, 7), 
might have given rise to it. Cf. also CLINK sd,4] 

The name of 2 noted prison in Southwark ; also 
used elsewhere (esp. in Devon and Comwall),for a 
small and dismal prison or prison-cell, a lock-up. 

1g15 Barctay Eegdogest. (1570) A. v/4 Thenart thou clapped 
in the Flete or Chinke. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & AL (1506) r4be/ 
He was... had to the Clinke, and after to the Counter in the 
Poultrie. 3575 Gascoicne Herbs Wks, (1587)172 The rest was 
close in clinke. 1691 Woop 112%. O.xon, I. 375 Our author 
++ was committed first to the Gatehouse in Westminster, 
and afterwards to the Clink in Southwark. x76x London 
§ Environs UL. 147 Clink prison in Clink Street, belongs 
to the liberty of the Bishop of Winchester, called the Clink 
liberty .. It is a very dismal hole where debtors are some- 
times confined. 1777 Howarp Prisons Eng. 380 ue 
mouth Town Gaol) Iwo rooms for Felons.. One .. the 
Clink, seventeen feet by eight, about five feet and a half 
high, with a wicket in the door seven inches by- five to 
admit Night and air. 1836 Marrvat Japhet lviii, I was 
thrust into the clink, or lock-up house, as the trates 
would not meet that evening. 1863 Sata Capt. Dang. 1. 
iv, 112 A Clink, where wantons are sent to be whipped and 
beat hemp. 2880 I, Cornzv. Gloss., Clink, a small room 
where vagabonds and drunkards are confined. 

link, 50.8 ?collog. A very small poor ale, 
brewed chiefly for the use of harvest labourers. 

1863 Saa Caft. Dang. 1.ix.266 A miserable hovel ofaninn 
- «where they ate their rye-bread and drank theirsour Clink. 
Clink, s6.4 Obs. rare. 
{Meaning and origin uncertain. The Glossary, to first ed., 
professedly based on a grhege authority, explains it as 
key-hole’; for the word in such a sense no etymology is 
known, and the reference to clicket is quite erroncous. 
Some identify the, word with Du. “Adink, Ger. and Da. 
klinke, Sw. kinka, (also Vr. clinche, elenche) ‘latch of a 
déor’. ‘Cf. also ¢ clink, asmall or fine crack’, Avpv She/- 
Yreld Gloss. poaaag | ¢ : . . - 
1579 Spenser Sheth. Cal, May 251 Tho creping close 
behind the Wickets Se he peeped out through 
(E.-K. Gloss., Clincke, a keyhole : Whose dimi- 
nutiue is clicket, vsed of Chancer for a key.) . : 
90.6 Obs. rare. By-form of Cuinou. 
1634 Leicester in Earl Strafforde Letz, 1. 224 To con 
clude with an Oxford Clink. 7 
-Clink (kliyk), vt Forms: 4 klynk(e,; 4-6 
olynk(e, 6-7 clinck(e, olinke, 6-clink. [A weak 
vb. found, with the sb. of same form, only from 
14the. Du. has a strong vb. of identical form, 


klinken (MDu. kiinucken and kinghen) ‘to sound, 


F 


clink, ring, tinkle’, for, which HG. has the str. ° 


klingen,., OUG. chlingar,’ LG. hlngen, .EFris. 


Alingen (kiung, kitngert) ‘to ting, sound’,-and - 
dlinken (klunk, kiunken) ‘to clink glasses’, WFris. . 


hlinekyjen, klingjen. > Also Sw. kiinga ‘str. (OSW. 


. also Linga, klinka, weak), Da. digester. ‘to sound, 


ting’, &ézzke ‘to clink glasses’. ‘Thus there :ap- 
pears a double stem-form, A/ing-, Aiivk-, evidently 
(like the Lat. ‘and Gr, words cited under Cuana) 
of echoic origin:; one of these forms was‘prob. a 
later, modification (? perhaps expressing. variety 


- of sound) ;:the evidence’ appears to favour the 


priority’of-AZing-. No trace of either form has yet 
been found’ in OE. Ghee is’a strong ‘vb. 
clingan in‘an entirely different sense : see’CLING v.); 
and thus ‘ive cannot tell whether, ME.. clinkex 
went back with the-Du. to an OLG.*4/inhaz:, orwas 


of later ndoption or origination in-England, Cf. | 


CLINE-BASALT, 


the,still later CuaNx, and_its correspondence with 
Du. Alank. . The. serse-development is greatly 
parallel, to that of clauk; the transition from 
soundto sudden action isa common one, esp. inSc.; 
ef, bang; L008; bum; chop, dank, clap, pop, etc. 

‘(Rare by-forms are clenk, clinch, cling. . 

L. 2#tv, To make the sharp abrupt metallic sound 
described under. Cirxx sb.1 to, eet 
€2386 Cnaucer Pard. T. 336 They herde a belle clynke 
Biforn'a cors was caried to his grauc. ‘¢x440 Pramp. 
Parv, 82 Clynkyn, v. clyppyn’ [. clynkyn, v. chymyn]. 
1gt3 Douc.as Zneis 1x. xiii. 67 Hys bos helm rang and 
soundit, Clynkand abowt:hys half heddis with dyn, - 1563- 
1 Foxe A. & Ad. (1684) L114 That metal clinketh well.- 1634 

. More Ariswer 325 That old Proverb, As the fool think- 
eth, so the bell clinketh. c1720 Prior 2nd Hymn Callim, to 
Apollo Poems {1754) 244 The sever’d bars Submissive clink 
against their. brazen Portals. 1850 Tennyson, J Afen. 
exxi, Thou hear’st the village hammer clink. _ 1864 Skeat 
tr. Uhland’s Poems 360 Merrily clink the beakers tall. 

b. intr. Toxing asareport. Se -  --: 

1825-76 Jameson s. v.,‘ It gaed clinkin ‘through the town.” 

. trans. To cause (anything).to sound in this 
way ; to strike together (glasses or the like) so that 
they emit a sharp ringing sound. 

¢2386 Cuaucer Shifman's Prol. 2th T shal clynkyn [v. ~ 
blenken, klynken] yow so mery a belle That I shal wakyn 
al this companye. “x600 Farrax’ Tasso 1x. Ixv. (R.), Some 
howle, some weepe, some clinke their iron chaines. 1604 
Suaxs. Oth. u. tii. 7x And let me the Cannakin clinke, 
clinke. 2950 Jouxsox Rambler No. as P13 Anthea ‘saw 
some sheep, and heard the wether clink his bell. 
Tackenay Newcomes 1. 9 Some wags ..clinked their 
glasses and rapped their sticks. “ ae 

3. intr. Of words, etc.: To jingle together; to rime. 

1729 Swirt Direct. Birthday Song, Yet 1 must except 
the Rhine, Because it clinks to Caroline. 2785 Burns oad 
Epist. Davie iv, For me, I’m on Parnassus’ brink Rivin’ 
the words to gar them clink. | a@zx800 Lioyp On Riyme 
(R.), How charmingly he makes them [couplets] clink. 

b. trans. To make (words of verses) jingle. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Afisc, (1733) 1. 25 Ve see I clink my 
verse wi' rhime. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit, World xl, They have 
done nothing but clink rhymes. for years together. : 

4. To chink it is said in Sc. of birds ‘uttering 
their notes, (Cf. CLANK v, 2.) -- . 

agen Bowers Aéneis xu. Prol. 236 The merll, the mavys, 
and the nychtingale, With ey notis myrthfally furth 
brest, Enforsing thame quha mycht do clynk it best. 

5. zxtr; To move with ,a clinking sound, made 
either by the feet or by articles carried or worn. 

3838 Scorr Leg. Alontr. iv, ‘Here's the fourth man coming 
sickle in.at the yett.’ 1863 THackeray M7. §- Airs. 
pe ) They clink over the asphalte.. with lacquered 

4 d 

6. érans, ‘To beat.smartly, to strike with smart 
blows’ (Jamieson), Cf. Cuinx 54.1.4, CLANK v. 7. 

7. Sc. Expressing quick, sharp, abrupt actions 
(such as produce a clinking sound; cf. Chap. v. 
IV.) ; e-g: Clink away, to snatch away; Clink 
down, to clap down, put down sharply; C/ixk 
on, to clap on; Clink up, to seize up rapidly. 

Some of these may be compared with the corresponding 
use of Crank 2. 6, clink down being a sharper and less 
noisy act than ¢lank down; but in most there seems to 
be an instinctive association with Crrex, Crick, Ciiten, to 
clink away, clink up, being to cleek away or upy with a 
sudden and ‘deft action. ' ; i 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk ws, xii, A-crcel bout fou of 
muckle steins They clinked on his back. . 1792 A. Witsot 
Eppie §& Deil Poet. Wks. 85 Clootic, shapet like a burd, 
Flew down..And clinkct Eppic’s wheel awa’, 1816 Scort 
Antig. xxxviii, ‘ Anc 0’ the clerks... will clink down, in black 
and white, as muckle as wad hanga man,’ — xl, “When she 
has clinkit hersell down that way. :she winna speak a word.’ 

b. Also zuétr. (for 7¢/l.) : , 

1785 Burns Holy Fairxi, Happy is that man, Wha's ain 
dear lass..Comes clinkin down hexide him! 1858 Rastsay 
Remin. Ser. t.'(1860) 92 Before the sale’cam on, in’ God's 
gude providence, she just clinkit aff. 1834 Winson Tales 
of Borders (x863) I, 136 Ye'll just clink down beside ne, - 

Clink (klink), 7.2 sorth. Zing. and Se. + Also § 
cleyngk, 6 clenk. [Northern form, corresp, to 
Cuinou, CuENcH; identical in form and sense with 
Du., EFris., LGer. diinken; Da. kiinke, Sw. hinka, 

Clink is prob, simply:a’ later phonetic form of c/enhes 
clench OK. elencleent, the change of cng, enk, to sing, 
-ink, being usual in IE. ; cf. chink from O b. pevean, also 
stink, stench, blink, blench, bink, bench, earlier denk3 also 
Inglish= English. , But klink might be the Danish‘or LGer: 
word, and céiuch a result of its action upon clench} 

trans. To clench, rivet, fix or fasten with nails or 
rivets. Hence'Olinked gf/ a. : 

1440 [sce Chencn v.22}. “It sall be cleyngked. ¢x460. 
Torwneley Alyst., Crucifieto 219 For to clynk and for to 
dryfe- Therto I am fulle prest.” a 1568 Semfill Ballates 
(1872) 230 A littill -Pleminge berge Off, clenkett wark. 
xs83 Sranynurst Poets: (Arb.) 138 An armoure, With 
aad zritchlye shrined,- wheare scaals be ful horriblye , 
clincked. 1768 Ross Rock § IWee: Pickle-Tow (Jam.), 
A pair of grey hoggers well clinked benew. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L.§ 51 Double plank, cross and cross, and clinked 
together.. 1828 Scorr F. Af.. Perth :xxxiv,: Yonder gay 


Chief ,: willsoon ‘find on his shoulders with what'sort of 
blows I clink my rivets ! a re 
it; obs. form of Ciinquant. : 
Clink-ba‘salt:= Crinxsron. nee 
1818 B, O'Reitey Greenland 41 Basalt..with an irregu- 
larity, but sharpness of fracture, like that of the rock, clink 
rails on which stands the castle’ of Edinburgh, Deer, 


-an’ the clinker-bells 


CLINE-CLANK,. 


Clink-clank. Also clink-to-clank. [See 
Cink sé.1, v.21] A+ succession or alternation of 
clinking sounds ; /ig. a senseless jingle of words. 

a@1790 Old Derbysh. Riddle, Clink, clank, under’t bank 
Yen agen four [A milkmaid milking], 1679 Penn Addr. 
Prot. 156 The Priesthood .. by their usurpt Commission of 
Apostleship, their pretended Succession, and their Clink 
Clank of. extraordinary Ordination. 1888 Exworrny W. 
Somerset Word-bk., Comin clink-to-clank along the road. 

Clinker (klinker), 53.1 Also 7 (in sense 1) 
clincard, -art, -ar. [17th c. ad. earlier. Du. 
blinckaerd (Kilian), in mod.Du. and LG. inker, 
£. Aééweken to sound, ring. . The original suffix -arn 
has been weakened to -er both in Du, and Eng.] 
al, A. very hard kind of brick of a pale colour, 
made in Holland, and used son paving. 

164: Evelyn Diary (1872) 1, 26 That goodly aqueduct fat 
Amsterdam] so curiously wharfed’ with Klincard brick 
[earlier edd, clincars (a kind- of white sun-baked brick)], 
which likewise paves the streets, 1662 Germier Princ. 
33 White or yellow (twice burnt) Flanders Bricks, in Dutch, 
called Clinkart, “2663 — Counsel 58 Clinkarts are very fit 
for the Paving of Stables, 1756 Mrs, CALDERrwoop $772. 
(1884) 63 This sort of bricks they call clinkers, and are as 
hard as any flint. 2826 J. Smirsn Panorama Sc. § Art I. 
187 In Holland, the streets are everywhere paved with a 
hard kind of bricks, known under the name of. clinkers. 
1842 Gwitt Archit. 526 Dutch clinkers and Flemish bricks 
vary little in quality. fea 

2: a. A brick whose surface has become vitrified 
by exposure to intense heat in the kiln or clamp. 
b, A mass of bricks fused by excessive heat, and 
adhering together. 

1689 T. WitusrorD Archit, 2 Those [bricks] next the fire 
are best burnt, and such as have naturally much Niter, or 
Salt-peter in them, with the violence of heat will run, as if 

1az’d over for perpetuity: these some call Clinckers. x727 

RADLEY Kam. Dict. s. v. Brick, The best and most lasting 
are those that lie next the Fire, have a Gloss upon them, 
and are call’d Clinkers. x842Gwitt Archit, 526 Burrs and 
clinkers are such bricks as have been violently burnt, or 
masses of several bricks run together in a clamp or kilo. 
3882 Mechanic 526 Filled up with. rough stones, brick bats, 
clinkers from the brick fields. 

3. A hard mass formed by the fusion of the earthy 
impurities of coal, lime-stone, iron ore, or the like, 
in a furnace or forge ; a mass of slag. 

1969 Phil. Trans. LXI. 70 A kind of Clinker, extracted 
from the ashes of sea coal.” ‘1978 Anti. in Ann. Reg. 15x/2 
The cinders or clinkers produced in a lime-kiln. 2817 
Perticrew Afen, Lettsout 11, 263 Like the clinkers or =e 
«left in the distiller’s and brewer's furnaces. 1854 Chamd. 
Fraud, I, 201 A kind of coal which does not.produce clinkers 
—that is, large cinders. 1877 N. W. Lincolush. Gloss., 
Clinkers, iron slag used for mending highways. 


-4, A mass of hardened volcanic lava. 

-18g0 Dawa Geol, iii. 162, Lava and scoria in {mmense 
masses, piled together in the utmost confusion. They are 
styled clinkers or clinker fields. 1862 — Maz. Geol. 694 
The hardened crust breaks up like ice on a pond, but makes 
black and rough cakes and blocks 100 to 10,000 cubic feet 
in size, which lie piled-together over acres or square miles, 
Such masses. are..called clinkers. 2880 Q. Rev. Jan. 27 
The tents had been pitched among masses of clinkers. 

5. A scale of oxide of iron formed in forging. 

* b. A red powder used to polish steel. ° 

. 1884 I, Britten Watch § Clockut, 220 The coarsest [red 
stuff] known as’ ‘Clinker’, is used for giving a surface to 
Steel after it is tempered. : 

G. Comd., as clinkerfield, -hill, etc.; olinker- 
bar (see quot.). ‘: : ; : 

1850 WEALE Zechu, Dict., Clinkér-bar, in steam-engines, 
the bar fixed across the top of the ash-pit for supporting the 
rods used. for clearing the fire-bars, 2850 Dana Geol, iii. 
163 zote, The pahoihoi. regions of Hawaii are often more 
extensive than the .associated clinker-fields, 1ss, 
Jackson lab ate Word-bk., Clinker-hills, high heaps of 
tron dross cinders. . ; 5 , 
Clinker, so2  [f. Cunrg v.1 + -Er,] ; 
. L. He'who or.that which clinks. _ . 

2. spec. a. pl, Fetters (slang). b. A kind o 
West Indian cricket: see quot. 

ex690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clinkers, the Irons Felons 
wear in'Gaols, x750 G. Hucaes Barbadoes 86 The Clinker, 
or Gully-Bell. .is of the Cricket kind, and derives its name 
from the'tinkling noise it makes at night. 

3. Cont. clinker-bell, dial, 
: 1847-78 Haruiweiy, Clinker-dell, an icicle,. 1888 Putman 
Rustic Sk, in Elworthy, W. Somerset Word-bh., Jack Vrost 
be a-past. 

Clinker, 56.3 [f. Crm v.2 ¥ -zn,] 

“1. He who or that which clinches ; a clincher. 
1656 S. Horcann Zara 46 Whether Orlando Smith or 
Oswald, Clinker. . - * 

2. _fig..A_ clenching ‘statement, etc. ; a clencher. 
1733 Swirt Life § Char. Dean Si, A, protestant’s a 

aed clinker, It serves for Sceptic and freethinker. 1886 
. W. Lincolnsh, Gloss, (E. D. §.), Clinker, a clincher, or 

clencher, I gave him a clinker (i.e, a’convincing argument), 


.8. AclinchnaiL et. as 

. 18x Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh., Clinker,.a. nail 
used by shoemakers for.protecting’ the toes of heavy boots, 
2888 Shefield Gloss. Clinker, a strong nail for shoes. 


4] In the two following there is probably a mixture - 
of associations with Cuinkuk2,and perh. CLINKER}, 

4. -A smart sharp blow. dial. and collog, |: - 

a@ 1863 THackuray MM, § Mrs, Berry i, Berry:.. delivers 
a clinker on the gown-boy’s jaw. 1899 in Shropsh, Words - 
6k. 1883 in Hantpsh. Gloss. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., Clinker, 
ae i ama on the head, aoe 

ox. IL. 2% . 


. tricke .of most; of “these. 


. kum ower their crown's;The lads began 


505° 


5. slang: (see quot.) (7) Obs. + : 

¢1690 B. E. been ree) Creui, Clinker, 2 crafty Fellow. 
2725 so in New Cant. Dict, 1736 in Batey (folio). ; 

,6.. Comb. clinker-built @.: ap lied to ships and 
boats, the external planks of which overlap each 
other below, and are fastened together with clinched 
copper nails : now practised only with small craft. 
Hence clinker is used in many combinations, some- 
‘times becoming almost adjectival: cf. CLINCHER. 
3769 [see Cuincuer 6] Clinker-built. 1804 Hull Advertiser 
2t Jan og A about fourteen feet long, and six feet 
wide, clinker built. 1837 J. Maccuttocn Progfs Attrib. 
God IIT. 282 The lines on a clinker built vessel .. possess a 

race or beauty to which no one is insensible. 1883 S¢. 

‘ames's Gaz, 9 Nov., These old Yorkshiremen are now 
nearly the only clinker-built vessels of any size left. 

xs92 Wills & Inv. N.C. (1835) 252 To my wiffe my clinkere 
fightnes, with all her geare. 1869 Sir E. Reep Shipduild. 
18x The clinker arrangement was prevalent .. until it was 
superseded by the now almost universal mode of plating. 
1887 Daily News 18 Oct, 2/5 The following fixtures were 
arranged. .the University Clinker Fours. 

+ Clinker, v1 Obs. [? freq. or dim. of Cringe ; 
ef. hang, hanker.] To cause to shrink or shrivel up. 

1g82 Barman On Barthol. x1. iii. 159 Hee [the N' wind] 
«maketh the bodies on earth rough, and clinkereth with 
his coldnesse and drynesse, and maketh sinewes to be con- 
strained. [But the word might be an error for Cuinxery.] 

Clinker (klinko:), v2 [f. Cornzer 56.1] To 
forma clinkerin burning, Hence Clinkered /#/.a. 

3866 Pall Mall G. No. 386. 1453/2 a pace of clinkered 
coke. 1879 Miss Jackson Siropshe Word-bh. s.v., Coals are 
said to clinker when they cake firmly together in burning. 

Clinker, 7.3 [f. Cuinxer 34.8) trans. To se- 
cure or strengthen with clinkers. Clinkered 
ppl. a., (shoes) studded with nails, ironed. 

3824 Hener Narrative (1828) 1, 169 A number of canoes 
--many of them, .like those which I have lately seen, clink- 
ered. 1858 E. Waven Chirruf, Young Chirrup donn’d 
hisclinker’t shoon, J7od, Newspr., [Rustics] trampling with 
their clinkered boots over delicate marble slabs. 

+Clinkery, «. Obs. rare. [Apparently f. 
CLINKER v.1+-y. The actual history however is 
obscure, for our only example of the vb. is of 
much later date than the adj., and in fact occurs in 
Batman’s alteration of Trevisa’s ‘makepclynkery ’.] 
Contracted or shrivelled with heat or cold. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. vi. (Tollem. MS.), 
Somer dryep mareis and mores and wastep moysture and 
makep hem rouze and harde and clynkery [so 1495; ed. 
2582 clinkerie; Lat. desiccat, et exasperat, et indurat] and 
full of pittes and holes, /did. x1. iii, He [the North Wind] 
:-makeb bodies on erpe rouze and klynkery with his cold- 
nesse and drynesse [terre ct corpornm facil asperitates). 

{Clinket. a. An error in Phillips ed. oe 
(and some later dicts.) for Chix in Spenser. b. 
A misprint in Bailey (Halliwell, etc.) for CLinKER, 

1696 Puntips, Clinket, old word, a Key-hole; whose 
Diminutive is Clicket a Key; used by old Chaucer. 1721- 
Bauey, Clinket, a crafty Fellow. Sin ELL.] 

Clinking (klitnkin), vd sb. [f Crk v.1+ 
-ine 1,] e action of the verb Ciinx; the 
making of a sharp metallic sound. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr, Prol. 28 Ffor sikerly nere 
clynkyng of yours belles That on youre bridel hange on 
euery_syde..I sholde er this han fallen doun for 
15%5 Barctay Eglo S$ ii, (1570) B iv/3 The wretched lazar 
with clinking of his bell. 896 Suaxs. x eve. JV, 11. iv. so 
Along ,Lease for the clinking of Pewter. 1844 Avz. SauTa 
Adv. Mr, Ledbury ii, The clinking of the cups and saucers. 

Clinking, gf/. 2. [f. Chink v.1+-Ine?.] 

1. That clinks or tinkles. (In quot. 1856 there 
may be a reference to CLINKER sh.1 4. 

39734 Gay Trivia Poems 1745 I. 143 Safe thro’ the wet on 
clinking pattens tread. 1760 Goxpsm. Cit. World Ixxxv, 
Ye dear, three clinking shillings in my pocket’s bottom. 
1856 R. VaucHan Mystics (1860) 1]. xm. tii, 272 He stood 
upon the shoulder of a volcano, among the clinking scoriz. 
x87x zuosase Lyr. Poems 10 The clinking bell, Far off, 
yet nigh. t 2 

2. slang. Used intensively, as adj. or adv., like 
chopping, clipping, whacking, rattling, etc. 

3868 Daily Tel, 6 June, Vermouth was a clinking good 
horse. 1876 Daily News 28 Oct. 6/4 There was a clinking 
finish for the Feather Plate. -880 L. J. Jennincs Rambles 
anong Hills 95 The driver... declared that it [the bridge] 
was a ‘clinkin’ good one’, . '. ‘ 

Clinkstone...Afiz.. [After Ger. A/sgstecn: so 
called from:its clinking like iron when struck.] A 
compact felspathic rock, generally of a greyish-blue 


colour,.and ‘distinguished from ‘grey basalt by its * 


lower specific gravity. - : 

x8xz Pinkerton Petrad,-I. 75 Clink-stone .. has no sort of 
relation to the family of basalts. Dauneny Aton 
The. xii, (ed. 2) 428 Clinkstone. .has been shéwn by Gmelin 
to be.an intimate mixture of glassy fe with a zeolite. 
3876 Pace Adv. Text-th, Geol. vii. 134 The, clinkstones or 
phonolites differ little'from the basalts im composition. 1877 
A.'B, Epwarps Us Nile xvii. 456 They [the stones] ring 
like clinkstone when struck. _« °- 2 
:Clinkum-cla‘nkum, also clinkum-clank, 
=CLINE-OLANK,.or expressing a trochaic variety 
ofthe same-sonnd. ; i 

x60s Tryall Chicv. ni 


iin ‘Bullen. 0.°P2,I11. 285 Tis the 
~ Sergeants; ail’ cliricum clancum.. 
ngs (1829)-42 Wi’ clinkum-clan- 
jG Bille Bayes, soe TRG wendetully poste, 
.-GILCHRIST » Edy. 17§ This wonderfully poetic, 
clinkamclankum generation. 1856 Masson £ss.,.7h. Poetry- 


2769 in ‘Chambers: Scoz." 


. 


leepe. * 


. CLINOMETRIC. 


i 44 The clinkum-clankum of a bell. .x87 SrEvenson 


nderw. th ¥. 89 The clinkum-clank o! Sabbath bells. _ 

Clino- (kleine). AZ. Combining form of Gr. 
stem «Atv- in the sense of ‘sloping, inclining’ (cf. 
ndly-y bed, «Alv-ev to slope, slant, dxAuvjs unbent) ; 
used in connexion with the monoclinic system of 
it arinc characterized by one plane of symmetry. - 

. Innames of minerals, as Clinochlore [Gr. 
xAwp-és green], a mineral resembling Cutorite, 
but crystallizing on the monoclinic system ; also a 
synonym for CORUNDOPHILITE, Cli‘noclase, also’ 
Clino-clasite [«Ado-is fracture, f. «Ad-ev to break], 
@ monoclinic subtranslucent arsenate of copper. 
Clinocrocite [«péx-os saffron], a yellow sulphate 
of alumina of uncertain composition. Clince-drite, 
a synonym of TETRAHEDRITE. Clinchu-mite 
(see Hunire], a monoclinic species of humite. 
Clinophaite [Gr. garés dusky, dark], a hydrous 
sulphate of iron, potassium, and sodium, resulting 
from the decomposition of pte: (Dana.) 

1851 Amer, Frul. Sc. Ser. i. - 342, I propose .. the 
name clinochlore, in allusion to the great obliquity between 
the optic axes, and its green color. 1863-72 Watts Dict. 
Chen, s.v, Clinochlore, The crystals of clinochlore are hemi- 
hedral, and have a micaceous structure. 1830 Dana AZ‘. 
joo Clinoclase. 1882 /2d. App. 11. 28 Clinocrocite. 1879 
— Man, Min, 28x Clinohumite is monoclinic. 1882 — Adin. 
App. 1. 28 Clinophzzite. 

2. In other words: as Clinoba:sic a. = clino- 
rhombic. Olinodla‘gonal, a. 56. the inclined axis 
in the monoclinic system of crystals; b. adj. per- 
taining to, or in the line of, this axis, Clino- 
he-dric, ‘ applied to forms of crystals in which the 
co-ordinate planes are not perpendicular among 
themselves’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Clinopinacoid 
[Gr. alvag, mivax-os a board], one of the three 
principal planes in the monoclinic system, running 
parallel to the vertical and inclined axes. Clino- 
vhombio @., -rho'mboid, crystallizing in an 
oblique rhombic form, monoclinic. 

1888 F. H. Hatcn Gloss. Terms Rocks, Monoclintc .. 
Synonyms, Clinobasic, Clinorhombic, 1879 Rutiey Stud, 
Kocks x. 92 Cleavage parallel to the base and clinodiagonal., 
Ibid, 93 the sectional plane almost coincides with the clino- 
pinakoid, 188 Tnupicnum Urine 48 Chloride of Sodium 
crystallizes in clino-rhombic prisms of great lustre. 

3. Also prefixed to certain crystallographic forms 
when in the monoclinic system, as ¢liz0-dome, 
“prism, -pyramid. 

Clinograph (kleinograf). [f-Cuino-+-crare.] 

1888 Atheneum 14 Apr. 472/3 The ingenious clinograph 
of Mr. Macgeorge—an instrument for ascertaining the de- 
flection of a bore-hole, 

Clinographic (kleinegrefik), a. [f. Ciino- 
+ Gr. ypagin-és of writing or drawing: see -1¢.] 
Pertaining to that mode of projection in drawing, 
in which the rays are assumed to fall obliquely on 
the plane of foe In mod. Dicts. 

Clinoid (kleinoid), a. Auat. f[ad. mod. L. 
clinoides, f. Gr. udrlv-n bed; see -o1D; cf. F. cit- 
noide.| Resembling a bed: applied to the four 
Processes or apophyses of the sphenoid bone, from 
their resemblance to the knobs of a bedstead, or 
from enclosing a quadrilateral space. (Littré.) 

Clinoid plate, the posterior boundary of the pituitary fossa 
of the sphenoid bone. Ciinotd ridge, wall, one of the two 
transverse vertical walls of cartilage before and behind the 
pituitary body in the cranium of embryo fowls. 

x74z Monro Anat, (ed. 3) 116 On the internal Surface of 
this Bone three Apophyses +. are commonly described .. 
which are called Clinoid, from their Resemblance to the 
Supporters of a Bed. x8gq4 Owen in Cire, Se. (¢ 1865) II. 
77/2 Well defined... by the. . posterior clinofd processes, 2881 
Muvart Cat 69 The clinoid plate, 188a Syd. Soc. Lex. sv. 
Clinoid, Clinoid walls. .are situated in front of the anterior 
termination of the notochord, 

b. subst. =Clinoid process. 

1854 Owen in Cire, Sc. 11. 86/a The sella turcica is deep, 

and well defined by both the anterior and posterior clin- 


oids, 

Clinometer (kleing-méte). [f. Crino- + pérpoy 
measure.] A measurer of slopes and elevations. 

1. An instrument for measuring the dip of mineral 
strata or for determining the slope of cuttings, 
embankments, etc. ; also for taking altitudes. 

x81r Edin. Rev. XIX. 222 The compass for measuring 
the bearings of the strata, and the clinometer for estimating 
their dip. 86g Paiturs Veswe. viii. 240 By an observa, 
tion with our clinometer the height seemed ‘greater. 3879 
Le Conte Zlem. Geol. 176A clinometer.. The most con- 
venient form is a age compass containing a pendulum 
to indicate the angle of dip. - . 

2, Applied to various other instruments for 
measuring (a.).the angle of elevation of a rifle; 
(b.) the roll: of a ship at sea; also (c.) ‘a car- 
penter’s tool- for levelling up ‘sills and other hori- 
zontal framing-timbers’ (Knight Dict. Mech.). 

1864 Daily Ted, 20 Aug., Competitors may use the clino- 
meter to take the angle of elevation .. The clinometer ma’ 
also be used to re-adjust the angle of elevation during trial. 

Lavy. Brassey The Trades 18 The clinometer. -having 
registered a roll of 50° to port and 40° to starboard onthe 
hight of the storm, declined to register any more. . 

Clinometric (Kleinome'trik), a. ery vey 


CLINOMETRICAL. 


‘Clinometrical (kleinome-trikil), . [f. Cuio- 
METER + -IC + -AL 1,] . 
1, ‘Pertaining to or determined by the clinometer. 
1885 Lavy Brassey The Trades 379 The perpetual rolling 
and tossing of the vessel had warned us that..the maximum 
: ciation angle of the swing-table would ere Jong be 
reached. os 


2. Atin. Pertaining to the measurement of oblique 


crystalline forms. : : : 

Clinometry (kleingmétri). [Ff “Crrvo- + 
-peTpia measuring.} The measurement of the in- 
clination of strata, In mod. Diets, 

Clinquant (kii'pkint), a. and sd. Also 7 clin- 
kant, -cquant, -ckant, -cant. [a. IF’. clinguant 
clinking, tinkling, pr. pple. of obs. vb. cinguer, 
a. Du. 2inken to clink, ring. Found in 15th c. 
in or clinguant gold in thin plates, leaf-gold.] 

_ A. adj. Glittering with gold or silver, and hence 
with metallic imitations of these; tinselled, ‘dressed 
in spangles’ (J.). 

rsgt Syivester Baltail of Ivry 184 Hee doth not nicely 
prank In clinquant Pomp..Butarm’din Steel, 1613 Suaxs. 
Hen. VIF, 1.1.19 The French, All Clinquant all in Gold, like 
Heathen Gods Shone downe the English. 1623 Frercner 
& Rowzey Maid Mill v. ii, A clinquant petticoat of some 
rich stuff, To catch the eye. 1635 Brome Sparagus Garden 
4, v, Courtiers Clinquant, and no counterfeit stufie upon 
"hem, 1658 Osnorn Adv, Son (1673) 200 A gentile Garb 
and decent Habit: yet..not Clinckant or Rich, since Gold 
lace, Rings or Jewels, hath not seldom rendred Travellers 
the prey of Braves and Murderers. 1676 Stapwett Vir- 
zuoso 1. i, Fine sparks..very clinquent, slight, and bright 
. make a very pretty show at first; but the Tinsel-Gentle- 
men do so tarnish in the wearing. 1839 Fraser's A/ag, 115 
In Ye gold’ the sovereign sun walks round. 

. fig 

1613 CHarman Masgue Inns Crt. Plays 1873 III. 110 
Inure thy souldiers to hardnes, tis honorable, though not 
clinkant, 1682 SuapweLt Afedal Ep. Ab, He has an easi- 
ness in Rime, and a knack at Versifying, and can make a 
slight thing seem pretty and clinquant, ‘ 

Bz. sb. (Fr. clenguant was-short for or elinguant, 
and originally meant real gold in leaf or thin 
plates, used for decorative purposes. Thence. it 
was extended to imitations.] 

1. Innitation of gold leaf; tinsel ; Dutch gold. 

169r Ray WV. C. Was., Clincguant, brass thinly wrought 
out into leaves. 1874 Kuicut Dict. Afech. 1. oan S.V. 
Alloy, Clinquant, same as yellow copper, Dutch gold 

a. Literary or artistic ‘tinsel’, false glitter. 

xgtz Appison Sfect. No. 5 » 5, 1..agree with Monsieur 
Boileau, that one Verse in Virgil is worth atl the Clincant 
or Tinsel of Tasso [/e clinguant du Tasse). 1962-71 H. 
Wacrote Vertue's Anced. Paint. (1786) 111. 27 Lely sup- 
ae the want of taste withclinquant. 1839 Fraser's Alag. 

IX. 65 The worst portion of the silly Tits of clinquant 
gtrung together, and called gems of beauty. 

Clint (klint), sb. Chiefly Sc. Obs. exc. dial. 
Also elynt, klynte. [a. Da. and Sw. &/z¢ :—OSw. 
hlinter, Icel. Rletir, rock. Cf. Cuer.] 

1, A hard or flinty rock ; a hard rock projecting 
on the side of a hill or river, or in the bed of a 
stream; a part of a crag standing out between 
crevices or fissures. 

a1300 Cursor Jf. 17590 (Cott.) Pir caitif Iuus sent into 
clinttes and into clous ‘I’o seke iesu, @ 1400-50 Alexander 
4830 3it fand he clouen bur3e¢ pe clynt twa crasid gatis. 2833 
Berrenpen Lévy (1822) Introd. 8 The passage and stremes 
«full of crag and clint. 1845 Frnt. &. Agric. Soc, Eng. 
VI. 1. 95 Nibbling out. .every patch. .up to the very teeth of 
the hard and sturdy grey clints. 

2. Curling. ‘A rough, coarse stone, always first 
thrown off..as being most likely to keep its 
place on the ice’ (Jam.). 7 

178 D. Davinson Seasons 116 (Jam.) 'Gainst the herd 
fhe] Dang frac his clint a flaw. 

+ Clint, clent, v. Obs. exc. dial. By-form or 
deriv. form of Citk, clinch, clench. 

(Were it not for the mod. dial. use, we might suspect 
misprint of-é for & in the quotations.) 

1575 ‘Turserv. Malconrie 226 It shall not bee amysse, to 
clynte or nayle them faste together, 
an iii, § 28 ‘The ' Statute of Proemunire’. .clinted [ed. (1845) 
ut. 296, clinched) the naile which now was driven-in. 1881 
I. Wight Gloss., Clented, clenched; applied to horse-shoes. 

Clinting, vd/,sb. rare—. App. altered from 
clinking, ? to express a modified sound. 

¢x8g0 Trracnenay Peg of Livtavaddy, Mountains stretch’d 
around, Gloomy was their tinting, And the horse's hoofs 
Made a dismal clinting. 1 : sp oa 

Clintonite (klintonait). AZ, [Named, 1828, 
after De Witt Clinton: see -1Tm.] A variety (ora 


synonym) of SEYBERTITE. 


1831 Amer. Fral. Sc. XIX. 139 Dr. ote presented ° 
I . 


bronzite (Clintonite) from Orange Co. C. Bec 
Ain, N.Y. 362 The name clintonite was given it by the 
discoverers in honor of De Witt Clinton, 1868in Dana Afi. 
-Clinty (klinti), z Chiefly Sc. (f. Cuinr sd, 
+-¥.]_ Consisting of or characterized by clints. _ 
“1513 Douctas nets vu. Prol. 40 Cauld clynty clewis. 
1728 Ramsay Robt, Ricky §- Sandy 11 The clinty craigs. 
2857 A. Jerrrey Roxburghshire 1.70 The country round 
full‘of clinty knolls.  ~ Roe SF che 

fi Clio (klaio). [Gr. Kaew (f. sacl-ev to cele- 
brate), proper name of the Muse of epic poetry 
and history; also of a sea-nymph, sister of Beroe 
(whence the zoological sense).] -  --- - 


1655 Fuurer Ch. Hist, - 


506: 


1. Zool. A genus of pteropods found in the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas: see quot. “> 


1835 Kirsy Had. §& Just. Anint. 1. ix. 268 The Boreal: 


Clio .. has a gelatinous is defended by no shell, and 
aired food ue ihe whake otc, 7 : 
2. Astro, The 84th minor-planet or asteroid. . 
2867 Larpyer & Dunkin Handbk. Astron. xv: 230 Clio 
--was first observed on the asth of August, 186s, shining as 
astar of the tenth magnitude. 
- Clip (klip), v.1 Forms: 1 elyppan, (clioppen, 
cliopen),-2 -en, 3-4 cluppe(n, 4 clep(pe, 4-6 
clyppe, clyp, clepe, 4-7 clipp(e, (5 clyne; 
Elyppe), 4- clip. [OE. clyppan weak vb. :— 
OTeut. type *Z/uppjan: cf. OF ris. A/eppa in same 
sense (‘cleppa and kessa’ Richthofen); North 
Fris. £/éin to kiss (Johansen) ; also ON. Zlyfa to 
‘clip’, pinch, and Ger. &/sppe * barnacles, corn- 
tongs’, OHG. ch/uppa tongs, clamp, split stick to 
grasp or hold. Outside Tentonic, Hildebrand 
in Grimm, s.v. 2/after, compares Lith. g/ébti to 
embrace, and OSlav. gitbajati, glibéti to be seized.] 
1. ¢razs. To clasp with the arms, embrace, hug. 
arch, and dial, : 
egso Lindiss, Gosp. Mark ix. 2 Clioppende [/reshzu. 
cliopende}] was. c¢x00o AEvrric Gen, xxix. 13 Da aras he 
togeanes and clypte hine. az240 Ureisun in Cott. Hou, 
185 He openeb swa be moder hire earmes hire leoue child 
for to cluppen. ¢x1300 Becket 288 Hi custen hem faste and 
clupte, ¢13z0 R. Brunne Afedtt. 152 Hys fete..he clep- 
pep, and swetly kysseb. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Alerch. T, 1169 
He kisseth hire and clippeth hire fui ofte. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 343 A wulf was founde clippende the 
hedde of seynte Edmunde. =e Lybeaus Dise. 578 That 
oon held..A mayde yclepte ynhysarme. ¢1s00 Bk. Mayd 
Emlyn in Poet, Tracts (1842) 27 Bycause he coude clepe 
her, She called hym a whypper. 158 T. Hower. Denises 
(1879) 229 Venus sonne, whom she doth clip and kisse. 1607 
Snaxs. Cor, 1. vi. 29 Let me clip ye In Armes as sound, as 
when I woo'd in heart. @270r Seorey Poeues Wks. 1722 
I. 19 He like the Bear of Love, her Body Clips. ¢ 1840 
Hoop Ballads, ' What can an old man do’, Love will not 
cliphim. 1897 N. HW. Lincolnsh, Gloss. sv., ‘1 seed ‘em 
clippin’ an cuddlin’ one another agéan th’ pin-fold.’ 
b. fig. 
c897 K, ALFRED Gregory's Past. xii, 298 Des worldgilp.. 
pe hie clyppad & lufiad. zg08 Fisner Wks. 67 We.. 
studyously..clyppe and in maner kysse it [sin]. 1633 P. 
Frercner Pisce. Ecl. v. ii, The warmer sunne..With firie 
zrms clipping the wanton ground. 1819 B. Cornwart Dram. 
Se, Julian the Apost. ii, Shall the grave Clip us for ever in 
its chilling arms, 
ec. transf. Said of amplexicaul leaves. 
x597 Geranp Herbal t. cv. § 3. 174 Large leaves .. clip- 
ping or embracing the stalke round about. 
d. with advb. or prep. complement. 
cx320 R. Brunne Afedit, 932 She clypped hyt up on here 
brest. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, BR. xvi. ix. (1495) 763 
Serpentes wrappyth and clyppyth themself togyder. - ¢28§30 
Spirit. Couns, ¥ vij, That fynally 1 maye clyppe thé to me. 
e. absol. and intr, 
¢1305 Land Cokayne 173 in E. E. P. (1862) 161 pilk monk 
pat clepip best .. Of him is hope .. To be sone uadir.abbot.- 
1393 Lane. P. PZ, C. xx1. 464 Cluppe we in coucnaunt and 
h of ous cusse oper. 1586 Ferns Blaz.,Gentrie 63 That 
wife. .which clepeth with her adulterer. ‘1587 Afirr, Mag., 


- Sabrina xxi. 3, I fast mine armes about her clipt did make. 


1607 Torsett Serfents (1653) 645 Aswarm of Bees .. 2 Bay- 
tree did attain, Where leg in leg they cleaped fast [pedibus 
per mutua nexis). han 

2. trans. To surround closely, encircle, encompass, 
‘hug’. Also with adout, ti. - ot Sao 

c82y Vesp, Psalter Evia) 12 Ymbsellad sion and clyppad 
hie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. iv. (1495) 31 Aungels 
.-ben soo clypped wyth the habyte of vertucs. 1587 GoLn- 
inc De Mornay iii. 36 The dreadfull Sea which cleaps the 
same [the Earth] about. 162 Dravton Poly-old, i. 2 As 
Amphitrite clips this Hand “Fortunate. Key Cowper £x- 
fostulation 55x Yon fair sea, That clips thy shores, 1830 
Tennyson Pocms 125 A snake her forehead clips. 1842 Sir 
H. Taytor Edwin v. v. (D.), The Northmen.. clipped us 
round at Stoke, . : 

3. To grip tightly, clutch, hold in a tight grasp. 

az000 Cirdinon’s Gen, 1569 (Gr.) Heafodswima_heortan 
clypts. 31470 Henry Wallace 1x. 147°The mekill barge 
had nocht thaim clyppyt fast. 1513 Dovotas -Zueis x1. 
xiii. 169 The happy goishatk, we se... The sylly dow .. he 
clyppis at the last. 170-6 Lamnarne Peramd, Kent (1826) 
-319 When grace was done, The Bolle in hande she clipt. 
r8or W. Fexton Carriages 1. 100 The standard-plates. .clip 
«the transom. 1868 W. Cotxins Aloonst, I. 298 Some soft 
yellow stuff, that. .clipped her tight (in the form of a jacket) 
round the waist. : 

absol. 1377 Lanct. P. P?. B.xvut.188 Powere hem failleth To 
clucche or to clawe, to clyppe or to holde. 1796 Cocerincr 
Destiny Nations, The ‘air clipp’d keen, the night was 
fang’d with frost. . : 


Clip (klip), v.2 
and prob, a. ON. £/isp-a (Norw., Sw. &digpa, Da. 
Alppe) in this sense.” In same sense also LG. has 


Alippen (Schiitze),, Fris, (Wangeroog), 2/4p-fc12, 


N. Pris. &lappen, Mopper, x 
The ON. and LG.-Aditpa, klifpcn, was prob. identical 
with LG. 424Acx to make a sharp,sound, cited under Cre 
v3, the application being transferred, as in clack, click, 
clauk, clink, clap, feom the sound to associated sharp actions; 
senses 6, 7, and Cute sd,% 4, show that the notion of cutting 
is not inseparable from the word. ‘There may also ‘have 
been onomatopccic influence: in the utterance of ei7p, as of 
snip, there is a cut-short effect, which aptly suits the act.] 


1, dans. To’ cut with ‘scissors’ or shears, often 


-not detain him to clip his ticket. 


[ME. elipp-en, at first northern, . 


» ~“CLIPY 


with the notion of making trim and tidy. Also, b. _ 
To cut or snip (a part) away, off, out, from. 

- exz0o Oxsin 4106 To clippenn swa cnapess shapp:; 
2393 Gower Conf 11, 328 Out he clippeth..Her tunge with 
a paire of sheres. ¢ 2532 Dewes in Palsgr. (1852) 956 To 
clyppe heares, fozser, 31535 CoveRDALE er, xlviii. 37 All 
heades shall be shauen, and all beerdes clipped [r6x: clipt] 
off. 1608 Suaxs. Per (Globe)v. iii. 74 This ornament. .will. 


. Iclipto form. 1628 Botton Florus u. xv.135 The matrons, 


clipt the haire of their heads to make cordage for engins. 
x6s0 Futter Pisgah-404 God, twice as it were..clipt the 
treasures of the Temple with the cisers. 1664 Everyx Kal. 
Hort, (1729)195 Dress up .. your Strawbery Beds, clipping 
away all their Runners, 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 112 72 
[He] clipped the Wings..of his innocent Captives. 850 
Cariyte Latter-d, Panph. v. (1872) 154 To clip off a bit 
of his cloquent tongue, . 1873 C. Romnson WV. S. Wales, 59 
The following Paragraphs, clipped from the.. Morning 
Herald. 1884 Law Times sor/2 The man at the gate did’ 
absol, 1798 Soutney Lng. 
Eclogues 1, Tell me where to clip. . 
Jig. x200 ORMIN 4248 Uss birrp clippenn all awe33 Pe 
flashess fule wille, 1871 B. Tayior /anst (1875) U1. 1. nti. 
149 The father’s hour of rapture clips Hate from the heart, 

b. To form or mark by clipping. 

1680 Loud. Gas. No. 1549/4 Stolien..a Black Brown Nag 
--an R clipp’d on the near Buttock. . 

e. phr. Zo clip the wings of: lit, 1o cut (a 
bird’s) wings short so as to disable it from flight ; 
hence, to check any one’s aspirations or ambition, 
cripple his strength, resources, or action. 

1590 Marrowe Af/assacre Paris m. ii, Away to prison with 
him! I'll clip his wings. x599 Marston Sco, Villanie mw. 
viil. 213 Ist possible such sensuall action Should clip the 
wings of contemplation? 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg... 16x. 
To clip the Wings Of their high-flying Arbitrary Kings. 
x845 S. Austin Lanke’s Hist. Nef. 11, 339 If he could not 
succeed in clipping the wings of his restless neighbour, 1874 
Bracnie Sedé-cult, 10 Toclip the wings of our conccit. 

2. spec. To cut the hair off ; to poll. 

1386 Cuaucer Afiller’s T. 140 Wel koude he Jaten blood 
and clippe and shaue, ¢x400 Afol, Loll. 95 3c schal not .. 
clip be hed in to round. 1535 Coverpate Yer. xvi. 5 No 
man shall clippe or shaue himselff for them. 1686 J. Ser- 
yeant Hist. Monast, Convent, 39 they are brought to the 
Monastery, and then washed, clipped, and shaved. 1859 
Jeruson Brittany viii. 131 Hair-merchants. .travel through 
the country, clipping the heads of the peasant-girls. 

8. spec. To shear (sheep) ; to cut off (their ficece 
or wool). : 

€1z00 Ormin 1189 Pe shep onfop Meocliz, batt mann itt 
clippcpp. 1382 Weir Gex. xxxt. 19 Laban, was goon to 
the sheep that shulden be ra 3483 Acti Rich. LH, 
c.8 § 14 The same Wooll. [shall] be as it is clipped. x523 
Firzuers. Husb. § 44 Yf your shepe be newe clypped. 
1610 Hearey S¢. Ang, Citie of God 516 Like a lamb when 
it is clipped, he [i,e. Christ] was silent. 1842 Biscnorr 
Woollen Manuf. 11, 128 The price is. expected to fall., as 
soon as the flocks are clipped. 

absol. c1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1164 Toles forto gelde and 
clypeand shere. 1642 Best Farnz. Bhs, (1856120 A faire day 
the day before hee clippe, thatthe wooll may hee dry. 1884 
Q. Victonta Afore Leaves 149 Women were sitting close 
under the wall, also clipping. : 

b. To yield on being clipped. 

1879 Waicutson in Cassell's Techn, Educ. TV. 238/1 There 
were, sheepin the pen that would clipasmuch ormore wool. 

4. ‘spec, To mutilate (current coin) by fraudu- 
lently paring the edges. j 

1494 Fasyan vil. 386 The Kynges coygne .. was clypped 
and washed in suche wyse that it was therby wonderfully, 
mynysshed. x568°'Grarron Chon, Il, 126 There should 
be no deceyt used by diminishing. or clipping y* same. 
1688 Lond, Gas: No. 2352/4 Such as clip and deface His 
Majesty's Coyn. x855 Macaunay Hist. Eng. 1V. 620 To 
clip the coin was one of the. .most profitable kinds of fraud, 

b, adbsol. 

1go8 Banciay Sip of Folys (1874) IT. e22 In theyr 
wretchyd ryches to abounds, They clyp; they coyne, @2734 
Nortn Lives Il, 24x A fellow was accused for clipping. 
2855 Macauray fist. Eng. IV. os ‘The practice of clipping¢ 

5. fg. To cut short, curtail, diminish. - os 

1g88 Srans. £.2.Z. v. it. 603 Hol, \udas I am, ‘yeliped 
Machabeus, Dei. Iudas Machabeus clipt, is plaine Iudas. 
1628 Payne Cens. Cocens 66 He pares, and clips the Scrip- 
ture. 1858 Carve Fredh, Gt, (1865) 1.1, iv. 66 Pfalz must 
be reinstated, though with territories much clipped. | 

b. sfec. ‘Lo cut (words) short; to omit by indis- 
tinct or hurried utterance syllables and parts of- 


words ; to pronounce imperfectly, . : ne 

1526 Pilgr. Pexf. (W. de W. 1932) 158 Not clipping the 
syllables, not skyppyng ony worde. 1642 J. Taytor God's 
Fudgent tt, vii. 99 He[the Drunkard) shall lispe and clip his 
English. 1785 Alem. Cat. P. Drake U. ini, 81 He was 
pretty far overcome by the Champaign, for he clipped the 
Queen's English. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Afzs. Halib. . xxvi, 
(x885) 292 Clipping her words in her vehemence. 

c. absol. and intr. : 

2648 Jennyn Blind Guide iv. 76 Why pilfer you from my 
words? Why clip you? 1876 [Whitby Gloss. sv. The day 
begins to clip. 1877 V. W. Linc, Gloss. sv. Clif, ‘he 
days clip oft sorely; we shall hey winter here afore we 
know where we are." tage ot a : oa 

6. zxtv. To move the wings rapidly; to fly rapidly. 
Also to clip tt. arch. : : ; 

2613-6 W. Browne Zit, Past. 1.i, O yee blessed Muses ! 
a Whose truest lovers never clip with age. x6; Quaries 
Emél. m1, xii, (1718) 173 If she springs away The wings of . 
vengeance clip as fast as they. /éid. v. xiii. (D.), How 1 would 
spring from carth, and clip away. 1666 DrypEN Av. 
Airab, 86 Some falcon. .fiies at check and clips it down the 
wind. x8g0 H: Coteripce Poems II, 115 Wavy motion as, 
on wings unfurled, A seraph clips Empyreal. 


. 1. intr: (collog.) To move or run quickly, “Ch. ctthy 


‘<CLIP..- 

“3833 'M. Scorr:Tom'Cringle xii: (1859) 38x'Ha clipped inte 
the water with the.speed of light, 1837-40 Ha.isurton™ 
Clocknt, (1862) 46 He sees a steam-boat a clippin it by him’ 
like mad. 1843-4 ~— Sam Sdick in Aung. viii. (Bartlett), I ran 
all the way, right down as hard as I could clip. *. 

+ Clip, z.8 Obs. Also 5 clyppen, cleppen. [CE£. 
OF ris. Aéppa, Rleppa to ring (a bell), LG. &ippen 
to-sound, resound, EFris. £/7pfen to clink, etc., 
Ger. dial: Aziffez to yelp :-orig. type Ap p)jan, 
f£; root £/2p\)-, in ablaut :relation to *k/ap(f =: 
see CLAP and CLEPEv.] To clink, to ring (a bell). 
-¢1440, Prout. Parv., Cleppyn or clynchyn (Pynson 1499, 
clippyn’ or clynkyn),, Z#zio.- Clepyng (MS. 1490 clep- 
pynze or clyngynge of a bell}. —Clynkyn safra in clyppyn. 

+ Clip, v.£ [irroneously curtailed from Crips v., 
“the final s being-taken as.inflexional: So EFris. 

-klip, klips.| = EcuIrss. 

cx1400 Desir. Troy 426 The clere Sune neuer clippit out of 
course yet, But whan Criste on the crosse for our Care 
deghit.” 1480 Robt, Deuyll,(1798) 2x The cloudes had in 
clypped [in Hazl. £. P. Poetry t 238 y-clypped] the sunne 

_ of grace. .1549 Compl, Scotl. vi. 56 The soune is maid ob- 
scure til vs quhen it clips. . 

Clip (klip), sb! Forms: 5-6 clipp(e, 6 clyp, 
6- clip: [f. Crip 2.2] 

+1. An embrace. Obs. ; 

{60 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley II. 180 Cards, dice, 
“Kiss, clip, and so forth.]  158x Sipney Astr. & Stella (1622) 
533 Not vsde to frozen clips. 21683 Otpnam Poet. IVks. 
(1686) x20 If her fond clip With loose embraces oft his Neck 
surround, - : “< 
“2. That which.clips or clasps; an instrument or 
-device which clasps or grips objects tightly and so 
holds them fast, e. g. 

+ - A grappling-iron; an appliance for suspending a pot, that 
has no bail, by its ears or cleats; in Hishing, a gaff or cleek 
(Sc.) ;,in Carriages, the embracing-strap which connects the 
Springs and axle; in Farriery, a projecting flange on the 
upper surface of the toe of a horseshoe, which clasps the 
front of the hoof; a spring-holder for letters or papers, etc. 

ex470 Henry Weadlace x. $855 Athir [ship] othir festynyt 
with clippys Keyn. xgs9 Walls § Inv. N.C, (1833) 183 In 
the kitchin. .three yron crookes. .thre paire of yron clippes. 

: 1594 Churchw. Acc. Shrewsbury Abbey in Miss Jackson 
Shrapsh. Word-bk., Three clypes of iron for settynge to the 
newe pylpitt vjd. 1737 in Ramsay Se, Prov. 778) 32 (Jam.) 
May be fd pot may need my clips, 1791-9 Statist. Ace. 
Moray VIL 557 Jam.) Long iron hooks, here called clips, 
are used for catching the fish. *x801 W. Fevton Carriages 
102 A cin -is placed over the axletree, and secures it in the 
bed to which it is bolted, and is, also used for other pur- 
poses. x83 Youatr Horse xxi, Clips are.. necessary on 
the shoes of all heavy horses. 1854 J. Hoae Microsc, 
t ,li,’36 A spring clip for holding the objects under exam- 
ination. 1865 ¥ G. Bertram Harvest Sea v. Ge ) 14 A 
landing-clip or gaff, such as is used in salmon-fishing, is 
liseful, 188: Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bkh., Clip, a 

* clamp of iron perforated at each end. .applied as a bandage 
to a weak or fractured part of an implement. 1888 W. Rye 
Records, etc. 13 Clips like music-books with springs at the 
back. .are better than a loose portfolio. 

-b. Croquet. A marker which may be clasped on 
2 particular hoop to indicate it. 

1872 R. Prior Crogiet 49 Sets. .without_a cross-bar to the 
pegs to fix aclip upon. 1875-J. Heatn Croquet Player 23 
Ihe best clips .. are made with a spring, so that the player 
has only to release his hold, and the clip, closing, fastens 
itself on the, hoop. 

_ &. trans. 'and jig. 

* 3676 Grew Anat. Plants w. 1. 1. § 13 OF every pair of 

Leaves, the half of one is reciprocally received between the 


two halfs of another;and may therefore be called the cleep. © 


1877-G. Saintssury in Academy,10 Feb. 133 The peculiar 
clip which keeps the characters of a novel together. 
+3. attrib. and Comb., with the sense ‘ that has, or 
-acts as, a clip’;-as in clip-drumt,.-lense, -washer; 
-elip-hook, a hook closing.with a clip or spring 
’ (cf Crippen, CLEvIs2b); clip-plate, the axle-hand 
of a wheel. : : : 

186: Zines tt July, A. simple .. eight-horse engine .. 
stationed at one corner of a field, with a *clip drum on a 
separate pair of carriage wheels placed beside. 1882 Narrs 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 129, *Clipp hooks for the tack to hook to. 
1879 RurLey Sindy Rocks vie 45 This *clip-lens is ,. better 

+ than a watch-maker’s eye-glass., 1868 Daily Tel. 3 July, 
A 12-inch shell .. struck the x5-inch portion of the target .. 
damaging a *clipwasher, and-bréaking a 23-inch bolt. 

Clip (lip), so4 [fh Crip v2 
“1. pd. Shears (esp. for wool), ' : 

268r Jnv-in Biggar & House ¥ Flenting (1862) 63 Ane pair 
of ‘clipes 20/, 744 ‘Ramsay Jea-t.'Jfise. (x733) 11: 181 A 
pair’ of clips, a graip, a flail. 1782, Burns Poor Afailie's 
Elegy viy ‘A bonnier fleesh ne’er cross’d the clips. : 
-2. -That which is clipped or cut: a‘clipping. 

2863 Arainson Province. Dandy, A short piece cut off; 
e. a2 pattern of cloth or calico. | * . : - 

b. spec. “The whole quantity of wool. shorn .in 
any place, or in one season. ' : 

a@ x82 Forsy Vac. Z: Anglia s.v., 
very moderate clip this year,” (1842 Biscnorr Woodlen 
Manuf. Ili.94 The clip of 1827-is large. .x867 Times 18 
Nov. 7/2 Every Pprospéct of anabundant clip» = 

3..An act of clipping or shearing. 

@ 1825 Foruy Voc.-£. Anglia, Clip, the act of shearing. 
1885 Birmghiu. Daily Post 5 Jan. 6/6 Higher prices must 
naturally be expected between now and the next clip. Zod, 

~ collog. Vve just been having a‘clip at the barber's. - 
:4. A smart blow, stroke, or ‘cut’. 3 
1830 Marrvat King’s Ozun xxvi,-The-master fires «and 
hits the cata clipontheneck. 1837-40 Hatipurton Clockiz. 
(2862) 89 He made a pull at the old fashioned sword .. and 
drawin it out he made a clip at-him, . 1847-78 HAuuwet,: 


‘Farmer Ahad bit a 


, Chis; ‘a blow or stroke. 2860 Barrierr-Dit. Ainer., Cli, 


a blow or stroke with the hand; as ‘He hit him a clip’ | 
‘6. attrib. and Gomb., as’ clip-mark sb.; _clip- 
marked, «winged adjs.;..clip-collector, one who 
collects for customers newspaper cuttings upon any 
special subject; clip-house, a clipping-house (q.v.); 
clip-shears (Sc. déal.), an earwig. 

3888 Pall Mall G. 19 May 4/x Messrs. Curteis, the clip 
collectors, 1567 Acts Yas, VJ (1814) 45 Jam) That *clip- 
houssis [ed. 1597, § x9 clipping-houses] be maid within evy: 
burcht quhair neid requiris, x706 Lend. Gaz, No. pees 
A *clip Mark N, A. on each side her Rump. 1683 /7¢. No. 
1859/8 A brown Gelding... *Clip-marked with I. D. upon 
borh his Buttocks. zg96 Suaxs. 1 Hea. JV, m. i. 152 A 
*clip-wing'd Griffin, and a moulten Raven. 

+ Clip, a. Olds. [Possibly related to Cr v.2 
(Cf. clean and clink =‘ completely’, in S. Chesh. 
Gloss. 1887.)] In the phrase clip and clean = 
EF ris. £4 zat kidr (see Doornkaat-Koolman II. 
267), with the somewhat vaguely defined sense of 
‘ Trim, ship-shape, in proper order, ready ’. 

1710 W. Matuer Vue, Afai’s Comp. (1727) 75 Take the 
first, second, or third Quils in the Wing of a Goose or Raven 
(those that are round, clip and clean, are the best), 

Clip-a-clap, elip-clop. Imitations of sounds 
of alternating rhythm. 

1863 Mary Howitt F. Breazier's Greece IL. xvii. 169 Thy 
slippers make a clip-a-clap. 1884 Anstey Giant's Robe 
xxxix, From the streets below came up the constant roll of 
wheels and clip-clop of haofs from passing broughams. 

Cliper, occ. ME, spelling of s/zZer, slippery. 

Clipped, clipt (klipt), //. a [f. CLip D2 + 
-ED.] Cut as with shears or scissors, cut short, 
spec. having the hair or wool shorn, ete. 

1483 Cath, Angi. Clippyd, Jzfousus. 1571 GoLDiNG 
Calvin on Ps, vi. 4 This clipped maner of speeche. 1680 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1549/4 Stollen or strayed. .a Black Mare... 
a_clipp’d mark on both Buttocks. 17x19 W. Woop Surv. 
Trade 346 If the Mint should Coin clip’d Money. 1788 
Lop. Aucktanp Corr.(1861) II. 72 Straight alleys and clipped 
hedges. 1807 Crasse Par. Reg. m. 253 A clipt French 
puppy. 1870 Lowet. Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 153 
Jeremy Taylor..compels his clipped fancy to the conven- 
tual discipline of prose, 

Clipper! (klitpar). [f. Cure v.2 + -ER.] 

1. One who clips ; spec. a sheep-shearer. 

1382 Wycuir Jsa, liii. 7 As a lomb bifore the clippere itself 
he shal become doumb, 1567 Act x Fas. VI (1597) $30 
The clipper [of false money] to haue ane penny of ill 
pound. 164: Best avi, Bhs. (1856) 21 An ordinary clipper 
will..clippe threescore, or threescore and tenne, sheepe in 
a day. 164z Mitton CA. Govt. 11. Conclus., Clippers of 
Regal Power, and shavers of the Laws. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Lcon, 149 Platers, riveters, drillers, clippers. 

+b. A hair-dresser or barber. Ods. 

cx440 Promp, Parv. $2 Clyppare, tonsor, tonsatrix. 1483 
Cath, Angl. ra A Clipper, tonsor. : , 

2. spec. One who clips coin; cf. Cuip v,2 4, 

¢1330:R. Brunne Chron. 238 Of clippers, of roungers, 
of suilk takes he questis. xgo2 ARNOLDE Chyvow, (1811) 176 
Fals money makers and clepars of money. 1599 SHaKs. 
Hen, V,w.i, 246 It is no English Treason to cut French 
Crownes, and to morrow the King himselfe will be a 
Clipper. x69x Locke Money Wks, 1727 II. 93 Whilst 
clipp’d Money Clippers will certainly be at Work. 
19773 Geutl, Mag. XLIII. 404 Five persons..were carried... 
to York Castle, on —ae of being copes and coiners, 
1884 A. Grirritus Chron, Newgate 105 Three other clip- 
Bes. ee ee found to be in possession of £ 400 in clippings. 

- JS" 

x636 App, Wittiams Holy Tad/e (1637) 90 Speak truth.. 
and shame the Divell ; for he is the old ipper of speaches, 
1977 Suerwan Sch. Scand. 1, i, Utterers of forged tales, 
comers of scandal, and clippers of reputation, ae 

3. That which clips, applied to various clipping 
or cutting instruments, e.g. a reaping or pruning 
hook, and in Z/. scissors, shears, etc. (see quots.). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens m. Ixxxiii. 436 A yellowe flower .. in 
the midle whereof ye may see a thing like to a little clipper. 
1874 Kuicut Dict. Afech., Clipper..a machine for clipping 
hair. .especially used for horses. 1876 Whitby Gloss., C. : 
pers, scissors. 1884 Q. Vicroria Afore Leaves 148 The 
women..clipped them [the sheep]..with huge scissors or 


+ clippers. 


4. One who or that which clips, moves swiftly, or 
seuds along; (cf. Crip v.27). a. A swift horse. 
(Sometimes more indefinitely, as in c.) 

1840 Hoop Ki/mansegg xcii, Away she gallops .. faster 
than Turpin’s ride to York, On Bess, that notable clipper. 
1856 Wayte Metvitte Kate Cov. iv, What a clipper that 
off-horse is! 1887 H. Smarr Cleverly Won v. z No one 
will ever know what a clipper she is till they see her over a 


‘steeplechasecourse. - 


‘b:A_fast-sailing vessel; one with sharp, for- 
ward-raking bows and masts raking aft: ‘formerly 
chiefly.applied to the sharp-built raking, schooners 
of America, and-latterly to- Australian passenger- 
ships’ (Smyth Sazlor's Word-bk. | > ; 

1830 Marrvat King's Own xiii; She.must be a clipper as 


catches us! 1846 A. Younc Nand, Dict. (L.), Clipper i.a 
sharp-built-vessel whereof the stem and‘ stern-post, espe- 


: “cially the: former, have a great 'rake..This kind of bow is 
termed a cliffer bow, and a vessel so built:a clipper, or * 


clipper-built vessel. - 186z SmiLes Engincers-viu. ix. Il. 407 
_Aberdeen clippers became famous. 


the year x843..forthe Chinatrade. _ , 


@. slang. Applied in praisé to'a, person or thing * 


excellent.or first-rate.of_its -kind,- Cf. CLIppine 
ppl. ath aN grits La caer ny Coe, 


_ -GLIPSE: 


‘ +2848 THackeray Van. ‘Fair xvi. (i853) 125; I never saw 


1884: Harger's Mag. 
Jan. 223/1 The first clipper. -was the Rainbow. .built about — 


' in that barouche, 


. ¥ Clips(e 


your equal [Beck], and I’ve met with some clippers in my 
time. 1854 — Nezcomes 1. 124 Wasn't Reynolds a clipper! 
..And wasn’t Rubens a brick? 1873 Slang Dict., Clipper 
. applied..as a term of encomium to a handsome woman... 
Anything showy or first-rate. 1876 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., 
Clipper, a clever person. ‘ A clipper at talking.’ 

5. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 4) clipper-bow, 
-builder, -buzlt; also clipper-ship =CLIPPER 4 b; 
elipper-sled, a sledge built for rapid travelling. 

2840 R. Dana Sef. Mast iv.7 A small, *clipper-built brig. 
1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bh. s.v. Clipper, Clipper-built, 
Sharp and fast; low in the water; rakish. 188: Da/sly Ted. 
5 July 2/2 Superbly modelled craft, whose lines would have 
made the old Baltimore *clipper-builders green with envy. 
1853 Aux, Reg. 130 These fast vessels have received the 
name of *‘clipper-ships’. 2860 Maury Piys. Geog. Sea xx. 
§ 817 It is these winds and waves which.. have enabled the 
modern clipper-ship to attain a meets cat first. .considered 
fabulous. 1883 Harfer's Mag, Dec. 146/2 A large..sled.. 
twice as wide and twice as long as your “clipper-sled. 

Clipper? (klipaz). [f Cure v.!+-rn.] He 
who or that which clips or clasps; in £7. = ¢/ip- 
hook, in CurP sd,1 3. 

1851 Coal-trade Terms Northums, & D. 15 Clippers, the 
hook used, in sinking, to attach the rope to the corf, when 
e -required to be sent to the surface, or down the pit, 

Clipper-clapper, a. [f. CLIPPER + CLAPPER; 


-the effect of reduplication becoming an accessory 


to the combined senses.] Of the nature of a clap- 
per that goes quickly. 

1837-40 Hauipurton Clochwe, (1862) 38 Half a thousand 
little clipper-clapper tongues. 

Clipping (kli-pig), v2. st. [£ Curry. + -1ne] 
Clasping, embracing. 

1230 Hali Mfeid. 3 Fleschliche bohtes. .egged be to brud- 
lac & to weres cluppinge. 1382 Wveuir Zecdé. iii. 5 ‘Time of 
clipping and time to ben maad aferr fro clippingus. 1434 
E. E, Wills (1882) 102 A ryng.,with clippyng of ij handes, 
siluir & gilt. xg80 Houtysand 7 reas. Fr. Long, Embrasse- 
ment, a colling, a clipping. 1719 D’'Urrey /’id/s (1872) III. 
ze4 Kissing and clipping. 2862 Sir H. Taytor S¢. Clement's 
Eve v. ii, Is this a time for clippings and embracings ? 

Clipping, v2/. sb.2 [f. Cur v2] The action 
of cutting with (or as with) shears or scissors. 

cx440 Promp. Pary. 82 Clyppynge, fonsura, 1460 Car. 
Grave Chron. 164 The Jewis. . were also accused of clipping 
of money, 1560 1s¢ Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. xvi. (1836) 82 
The clipping of their crownes. 1589 Paap w. Hatchet Biij, 
Which made his eares quake for feare 0 clipping. 1708 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE Sf. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. ii. (1743) 160 The silver 
coin of this kingdom was miserably debased by. clipping. 
1839 CARLYLE Chartism viii. 160 Successive clippings away 
of the Supreme Authority. 1885 Saunpers in Academy 21 
Nov. 337/2 Clipping (of horses). .was only introduced from 
the Continent about 1825. 7 

2. The product of this action, a small piece 
ous off, a cutting, paring, shaving; a shred of 
cloth, a portion pared from a coin, etc. 

1461-83 in Horsch. Ord. (1790) 71 His parte of the clip- 
pinges and fees. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (1884) 61 The 
voutesafynge me by the next carrier. .the clippings of your 
thrishonorable mustachyoes, 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2496,'4 
Convicted of having Clippings and Clipping-Tools found in 
his House. 1866 Reader 28 July 684 His clippings from 
popular writers. 1884 [See Crivper! 2] 1885 A/anch, Ex- 
am. 21 Oct. 5/6 The tin clippings are wastefully thrown inta 
the river. 

8. Comb. + clipping-house, (2) a barber’s-shop ; 
(6) a house in which false coin was destroyed by 
being clipped; clipping-shears (see quot.) ; 
clipping-time, (a) the time of sheep-shearing ; 
(6) the nick of time. (S¢.) 

1483 Cath, Angl. 67 A *Clippynge howse, fossorizzz. 
1567 Act 1 Jas. VI (1597) § 19 Ordanes the Provest and 
Baillies. to make sufficient clipping houses. c 1250 Gev. & 
Ez. 1740 Laban ferde to nimen kep, In *clipping time to 
hise sep. 164x Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 2 From lambinge 
time. .till clippinge time, which is aboute midsummer, they 
are called gimmer lambes. 1816 Scott Axftig. xxi, I wad 
likeit weel, just to hae come in at the clipping-time, and 
gi’en hima lounder wi’ my pike-staff. 1800 Wornsw. Michael 
174 That large old oak .. Chosen for the shearey’s covert 
from the’sun, Thence .. call’d The “ Clipping Tree’, 1874 
Knicut Dict. Mech., *Clipping-shears, shears for clipping 
horses, having a guard which gages the length of hair, 

Clipping (kli-pin), 447. a.) [f. Cup v.14 -1ne2.] 
Clasping, embracing. ; 

1880 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 92-He. .runnes, and takes her 
in hisclippingarmes. 1599 Marston Sco, Villanie 1. Proem. 
171 Let others sing. .of clipping loues. < 

Clipping. (klipin), Zp/- 2.4 [f Crp v2] That 
clips, or cuts with shears ; that flies or moves fast. 

1635 QuaRLes Evzbd. w. ii. (1718) 194 The pinions of a 
clipping dove. x852 Dickens Bicak Ho, ix, 1 only wish I 
had the command of a clipping privateer. x876 Birackiz 
Songs Relig. & Life 15x With clipping tongue. . : 

D. slang. Excellent, first-rate. : 
386x THAckeRray PAilif iv, What clipping girls there were 
1873 Slang Dict., Chipping, excellent, 
very good. viele ee 

Hence Cli‘ppingly adv., in a clipping manner. 

1849 LyTron A7thzr vi. xxiii, It was sublime to see Such, 
polighed sheers go clippingly. 1857 S. Osporn Quedah iii. 
38 His cognomen .. was Jack Ketch’; a nickname he pro- . 
nounced so clippingly that it sounded not unlike his real one. 
sb. :Obs.. Fotms: 3-4 clipes, 4) 
olepys, 46 clips, -clyps(e, 4-7 eclipse, 5-6 
clyppyee, -us, -es, 5-6 clippis, -ys, 6-.clipps. 


‘An aphetic form of Eciipss, sé:, formerly. common. 


[So EFris. 4ds4s and 22if sh.) - 
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, 


CLIPSE. 


+a 1300 Cursor MM. 16814 (Cott.} pe clipes {G8?7. esclepis} in 
son & moyne.. 1377 Lanct. /. Pf. B. xvi. 135 Pis cli 
pat closeth now pe sonne. @ 1400-50 Alexander 2052 be 
son of heuen Lost hase is clarite & hys clepys sufers. 1558 
Puatr /2nefd um. Gj, Coribantes beat their brasse_ the 
moone from clips to cure. 162z SHELTON Quéx. 1. iv. I. 80 
He would tell us. .the Clipse of the Sun’and the Moon. 

+ Clips(e, v. Obs. Aphetic form of Eciipse v. 

+1398 Lrevisa Barth, De P, R. vit. xxix. (Tollem. MS., 
Pe mone lackep here lyste and is clipsid [x495 clypsyd, 1535 
eclypsed), xs8x T. Howett Denises (1879) 197 ‘Lhe sonne 

-» Whose clipsed light, hath turnde our shyne to shade. 

-+ Clipsi, a. Obs. rare. [f. clips, MoLipsE + -¥4.] 
Under eclipse, dark. 

€1400 Ron. Rose 5352 Love .. Now is faire, and now ob- 
scure, Now bright, now clipsi of manere, 

Clipsome (klitpsim), a rare. [f. Crip z.t+ 
-SOME.] Fit to be clasped or embraced. 

1816 L. Hunt Rimini 1, 10 A clipsome waist, 1822 Blackw. 
Afag. XI, 722 It may be said of them, ‘with their clipsome 
waists’, that they belong to the Cockney school. 

Cli-pster, xonce-wd. A female clipper. 

1782 Exvrrinston tr. Afartiad u. xvii. 96 She does not clip, 
you say? What's braver, If not a clipster, she’s a shaver. 

Clipt: see Cuippen, Api. a. 

+ Cliptie. O¢s. Aphetic form of Eotreric. 

1430 LypG. Chron. Troy 1.v, He meuecth under the clyptik 
lyne. — Bochas 1. Prol.(z554) 40a, Their fame is shrouded 
under y? cliptike line. 

Clique (klik). Also 9 clicque, click. [recent 
a. F, cligue, not in Cotgr., but quoted by Littré of 
15th c. in sense ‘noise, clicking sound’, f. c/¢guer 
to click, clack, clap. Littré says that in the 
modem sense it is originally the same as clague 
band of claqueurs. (This word has no derivative 
in French; in English it has originated many.)] 

A small and exclusive party or set, a narrow 
coterie or circle: 2 term of reproach or contempt, 
applied generally to such as are considered to asso- 
ciate for unworthy or selfish ends, or to small and 
select bodies who arrogate supreme authority in 
matters of social status, literature, etc. 

iqix Puckte Club (1817) 30 And from the black art of 
selling bear-skins arrived to be one of the Clicque. x82z 
Edin. Rev. XXXVU, 320 The little spirit of a click, or 
party. 1833 Co.eriper Lett. 8 July, 1 don't call the London 
exclusive clique the best English society. 3833 Lytton 
éng. & English u. i. (1840) 253. _ 1855 O. W. Hotes Poems 
225 Choose well your set; our feeble nature seeks The aid 
of Clubs, the countenance of Cliques. 1862 Suirtey Nuga 
Critica 478 The sectarianism of a religious clique. 

b. Comh., as clique-securing. 

1857 Tou, Siti Parish 137 The vicious and clique- 
securing device of one-third going out each year, 

Hence Cli‘quedom, cliquish influence or power. 
Cliqueless g., without or not belonging to a 
clique. Cli‘quexy, the action or conduct of a 
clique, Cliquoma-nia, Cliquoma‘niac(see quot.). 

1859 Sat, Rev. VIII. 73/x Cliquerie, in all its lurkin 
places, was subsidized. 1873 Lyrron Ken. Chillingly 
vitt, v. (Hoppe), Heaping additional scorn upon all who 
are cliqueless. 1879 Barinc-GouLp Germany II. 330 The 
small States are the haunts of egoism and cliquedom. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 9 Aug. 171 This cliquomania—this notion that a 
band of fiendish brethren were leagued against him. /did. 
1731/2 The cliquomaniac will sometimes gravely inform his 
confidant of the exact names of the members of the clique. 

Clique, w. collog. [f. prec.] To combine in, 
oractas, aclique. Hence, Cliqued (kI7kt), AA/. a., 

1884 Pall Mall G, 25 Aug. 5/1 He..rose from the position 
of amere woodcarving workman, and was not a little cliqued 
against by the regular students. x885 Gracewtlle (Minne- 
sota) Transcript 3 Jan. 6/3 Indian com has been higher, 
under cliqued holding of light stocks, : 

Cliquet, obs. form of CLIckEr. 

Cliquish (kzkif), ¢. [f as prec. + -1st.] 
Savouring of a clique or cliques. 

3883 Lyne Self Jmprov. Introd. 7,To be Denomina- 
tional is, in my opinion, to be cliquish instead of brotherly. 
188. Countries of World (Cassell) IV. 32 ‘The .. English 
community hangs together after a cliquish fashion. 

Hence, Cliqnishness, 

1853 /fraser’s, Mag, XLVI. 730 With all the offensive 
cliqueishness of Holland House. "1869 Spectator 3 July 779 
Dissatisfied with. .the cliquishness of the ruling power, [they] 
have retired from the club. 

Cliqnism (klZkiz’m). - Also cliqueism, [f. 
Cx1Que + -1su.] The spirit, principles, and methods, 
of a clique; party exclusiveness, cliquishness, 
1852 W. Witxs Hist. Half Cent, 264 The corporations, in 
which the rancour of sectarian exclusiveness was added to 
the corruption of official cliqueism. 1865 Coruh. Mag. XI. 
678 The smaller the cliques the more rigid’ the cliquism. 
1884 A. Fornes Chinese Gordon v. x40 British India is a 


‘network of cliquism and favoritism. - - 
Cliquy, -ey (klZki), 2. [f£ Cuique+-x1.] Of 
the nature of, or characterized by cliques. ; 
1876 World V. No. 110,20 That Cowes is not what it used 
to be; that it is becoming so‘cliquey’. 188r Etunt Coxon 
Basil P. 1. 199 Artistic and literary society of the more 
‘cliquey’ nature, 1887 Pal? Afadl G..16 June 1/1 Club 
committees, which are usually the cliquiest of cliques. 
.Clish-clash (klifkle{), [A reduplicate for- 
mation from Chase v., capable of being used for 
various parts of speech.] . Peete. 
1, The reciprocal or alternate’ clash of weapons, 
hence fo go clish-clash. : i Maa ; 
3597 Bruton Afiseries Mavittia ii, The, Speares flew in 


+ | Clitellum (kleite lim). Zool, 
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Pieces, then went the Swordes ‘clish clash’. 1610 Afirr. 
Mag. 481 (R.) The drums went downe—dun downe, the 
fluits fit fite, fit fite, The weapons clish-clash. _ 

2. Se. Idle gossip, scandal. Also attrib. 

1807-17 Tannauit, Poet, Ves. (1846) 68 Sic clish-clash 
cracks, 2808-99 in JAMIESON. if : 

‘Clish-ma-claver (klifmakla-va1), sd. Se. 
[formed app. with allusion to c/#sh-clash and clazer, 
with echoic associations.] Gossip, foolish talk. 

19728 Ramsay Advice to Mr.—-_on Marriage, This 
method's ever thought the braver Than either cuffs, or 
clish-ma-claver, 7704 Burns Let. G. Thomson 19 Oct., 
Don’t. .have any clishmaclaiver about it among our ace 
quaintances. 1826 J, Witson Noct. Abr. Wks, 1855 I. 262 
Her clishmaclavers about the Forty five. 

Hence Clish-ma-claver v., to gossip. 

x82x Gar Sir A. Wylie 1. 109 (Jam.) To keep me clish- 
ma-clavering when I should be taking my pick. 

Clister, var. of CLystER. _ 

Clit (kit), 2. [possibly orig. = /zhZ, pa. pple. 
of Ciivog, in senses 4-6]. Close. 

ta. of the atmosphere. Ods. 

1887 Mirr. Mag., Induct. ti, The dayes more darkishe are, 

More shorte, colde, moyste, and stormy cloudy clit. : 
b. dial. of unleavened or doughy bread, of soil 
that wants loosening. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss. s.v., I would sow grass-sceds, but 
the ground will be clit. 2864 E. Carern Devon Provinc., 
Clit, close, heavy; applied to bread which has not heaved 
with the yeast. 1888 Exwortny W. Somerset Word-bk., 
Cdit, applied to bread or pudding when it is doughy or 
heavy, also to soil when. .caked and adhesive through rain, 

Clit-bur, [f. Crire+ Bur: cf. Cror-bur.] 

1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Clit-Bur, a common name 
for the dretium Lappa. (Not in Britten & H.] 

Clitch (klit{), 7 Ods. exc. diaf. Forms: 1 
elyee(e)an, 4-5 clycchen, 5 clicche.n, 6- clitch. 
Pa.t. (1 elyhte), 4 clihte, 5 clyghte, 6 clitched. 
Pa. pple. 1 zeclyht, -cliht, 4-5 cliht, yolist, 
(?) cle3t, 5 iclizt, clyght, (ed), 6 clight(e. 
[OE. clyce(e)an corresponds to an OTeut. type 
*klukjan. For ulterior etymology, see CLurcu. } 

+1. ¢rans. To crook or bend; to incurve (the 
fingers), close (the hand), clench (the fist). Ods. 

ex025 Liber Scintillarun 99 Na sy astreht hand pin to 
nimene, heo sy to syllene gecliht. crosgo /ndicia Monast, 
in Yechmer's Zeitschr. 1. 128 Clyce bine fingras, swilce pu 
blechorn niman wille. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. 
xxviii, (2495) 137 The honde hyghte Palma whan the fyngres 
ben streyghte out and fyste whan they ben eres in (Sod, 
AMS. ichizte). Jbid. vu. Wi. 270 Ciragra .. in 
maketh theym drye and clyghted (Bod/. ATS. yclizt] and 
closyd and vnmyghty to be openyd. 2872 Bossewrit 
Armorie u, 119 b, The fiste. . because the fingers be clighte 
in, 3574 Hettowes Guenara's Fam. Ep, (1584) 145 He .. 
clitched his fist, turned his head, gnashed wt his teeth. 

+ 2.-zutr. To crook, bend a joint, crouch. Ods. 

2a1300 O. E. Legends (Horstm. 1875) 192 (Matz.) Upe here 
ton heo seten iclu3t. 1393 Lane. P. Pl. C. xx. 220 The 
fyngres pat freo beo to folden and to clycchen. | 

+8. ¢rans. To seize and pull in as with a claw 
or crook, to CLEEK. Ods. 

@3400 Mary § Cross 427 in Leg. Rood 145 Mony folk into 
helle he clihte. i 

b. To take up (water, etc.) with a shallow vessel. 
Cf, Cueaci. 

1632 Hottann Cyrupzdia 4 He hath ancarthen pot where« 
with to clitch up water out of the. .river. 

4, To hold tightly in a clutch or grasp. 

exgz5 Z£. E, Altit. P, B. 1655 pat watz cle3t clos in his 
hert. ?@ 1800 Chester Pl.(1843-7) 115 A yonge childe in her 
armes clighte. /éfd. (1847) 11. 186 In covetousnes my harte 
wasclighte. 1888 Ecwortuy IV, Somerset Word-bh,, Clitch, 
to clutch, to tightly. . . : 

5. To make fast, to fasten ; in mod. dial. to slick 
(things) éo or together. 

a3325 EE. Allit. P. B. 858 A clyket hit [ic be wyket] 
cle3t clos hye yhynde. arqoo Mary 4 Cross 410 in Leg. 
Rood 145 Cros, whon Crist on pe was cliht. 1863 J*rout @ 
correspondent, Used in the Western Counties .. as “‘clitch 
these papers", i.c. gum them together. 1 native ofN. Devon 
thas heard an old woman, admiring a lady's riding, sa 
There ! her looks as if her was clitched to her saddle se 

6. intr. ‘To stick, to adhere; to ‘become glutin- 
ous or thick, Devo’ (Halliw.). 

exgeg LE. E. Altit. P. B. 1692 Hit cly3t togeder. 

Cli-tching, v/. sd. [f. prec. +-1Ne 1] 

+1. Crooking, bending (of a joint). Ods. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. &. v. Wii. (1495) 172 In elytch- 
ynge and bendynge and stretchynge of membres. Jbfd. 
xvitt, ix. 763 What fysshes do..wyth drawynge and clytch- 
yng [A8. Bodd. slicchings) of fynnes; and foules and birdes 
with clitchyng and spreding of wynges. 

2. Making fast ; sticking: diad. 

Clite (klait). [A parallel form to CLETE,Ctore. 
Cf. also OF. chife, expl. by Cockayne Leechdoms, 
as ‘colts'-foot”?.] +3. The burdock. ? Ods. 

1597 Gerarve Herball, Supp. Table, Clite is Lappa. 

.2. The Cleavers or Goose-grass. 

1849-79 Hartiwett, Clite (goosegrass), in use in Oxford- 
shire. 1879 Jerrertes IVild Life in S, County 185 The clite 
grows with great rapidity, and climbs up into the hedge. 
{mod.L., f. L. 
clitell-z, a pack-saddle.] The raised band encir- 
cling the body of earth-worms towards the middle. 
+ 2839 Penny Cyl. X1V. 1906/1 s.v. Lumbricus, At the season 
of reproduction, theclitellum..becomes..a highly important 
agent, 1855 Owen Jnvertebr. An, xu, Between the thirtieth 


. 


e hondes ... 


the grey doth chase and beate from cliuie rocks, 


CLIVY. 


and fortieth segments .. is”. the clitellum. 2877 Huxtey 
Anat, Inv, An. vy. 225 The eggs..are laid in chitinous’ 
cocoons or cases .. propably secreted by the clitella. 7 

Clithe. ? Obs. /[OL. clipae Epinal Gl. =clifae 
Erf., cl#be Corpus ‘lappa’: ef. next, and Cirype. 
Related forms are Ger. £/efte, hlete.] 
qe Gerarve Herball, Supp. Table, Clithe is the Bur- 

cke. i 
-Clithers. Also 6 clitheren, 9 dia/. clider, -s 
(kleidesz). [App. f. an OE. vb. c/fdax (whence. 
xt clidende ‘adhaerentem ’, in oth c. Bede Glosses,. 
Sweet O.E:T. 181) to stick. Cf. also OE. clid- 
wyrt * glossed Rubea minor’ (Cockayne, Lecchd.).] 
Another name of the plant Clivers or Cleavers. 

3597 Gerarve Herball, Supp. Table of Eng. Names 
(gathered [partly] fiom the mouthes of plaine and simple 
Countrie people) CZitheren is Goosegrass or Cliuers, 284 - 78, 
Hayttweit, Clider, goosegrass. Var, dial, 1853 Muss 
Yonce Heir Redcl, vii. (1874) 83 Disentangling some cliders 
from the silky curls of Bustle’s ear. 1887 — Herb of the 
Field 173 Cliders have a very minute white flower. 1880 
£. § W. Cornwall Gloss., Cliders..the rough bedstraw. 

| Clitoris (klittgris). Phys. [a. Gr. xAeropis, 
perh. f, #Aci-ewv to shut.} A homologue of the 
male penis, present, as a rudimentary organ, in 
the females of many of the higher vertebrata. - 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 226 These Ligaments. .do de- 
generate into a broad and sinewy slendernes. .vppon which 
the Clitoris cleaueth and is tyed. /0id. 238. 1650 Butwer 
ainthropomet. 216 Cutting the Clitoris .. which is revera a 
little Yard. 1836 Toop Cycé, Anat. I, 482/2 The clitoris is 
found in all the Carnivora. 1871 Huxtey dat. Vert. An. 
rrr In some few mammals (e.g. the Lemuridz) the clitoris 
is traversed by a urethral canal. 

Cli-tter (klite1), sd. dial. [ef. next word, and 
Cuatter 56.2] =Cratter sb.2 . 

1884 [dlust. Lond. News, Christut. No. 93/2 They might 
have taken shelter among a ‘clitter ’ of rocks somewhere. 

2. dial. A flatter. 

1880 I. Cornwall Glass., I was all of a clitter. 

Clittex (klito1),v. [A parallel form to CLaTTER.: 
expressing a more attenuated action of the same 
kind; cf. chitter, chatter, jibber, jabber, etc. Cf. 
also Ger. A/étéern, and its relations to hatteri.] 

+2. To chatter. Ods. 

@1528 SkeLton Col, Cloutc, He prates and he patters He 
clytters and he clatters. : : 

b. Said of a grasshopper or cicada ; cf. CHITTER.. 

31844 Lp. Houcuron Alem. Afany Scenes, To Eng. Lady 
y I lay aloof, With the cicala faintly clittering near. 

. To make a thin vibratory rattle; to cause to 
vibrate and rattle lightly. ¢vazs, and zur. 

1530 Patscr, 487/1, Iclytter, I make, noyse, as harnesse or 
peuter dysshes .. hese peuter pottes clytter as moche as if 
they wereofsylver. 1537 Uhersytes in Four O. Pl. (1848) 82 
Ciyterioge and clatteringe there youre pottes with ale, 

3. dial. To flutter, 

1880 Ii”, Cornzvall Gloss., Clittering its wings. ; 

Cli:tter-cla‘tter, sb. [Reduplication of 
CuatrER.] Alternating repetition of clattering 
noise; garrulous talk, tittle-tattle. 

1535 Lyxpesay Satyre 616 Was nevir sene sic wind and 
rane Nor of Schipmen sic clitter clatter. 1578 Lurton Adé 
Jor Money oes 163 You may sce, sir, olde women have 
much clitter clatter. 1697 W. CreLanp Poems 103 (Jam.) 
Shall all your-while Be spent in idle clitter-clatter. 1722 
Ramsay Mond: §& Miller's Wife 73. 1884 St. Jantes's Gaz. 
13 June 4/2 Touch a bag of bones and you are deafened by 
the clitter-clatter. , ee : 

Cliure, obs. form of CLEAVERS. 4 
‘+ Clive, v. Obs. Pa. pple. yelive(n). [Tdenti- 
cal in form with OE. cin str. y. to stick, cling, 
CuEAVE; and both in form and sense with the 
corresp. ON, Aéé/a str. v. to climb: cf. also MDu, 
cliven to cling and to climb, For earlier instances 
in the sense ‘cling’, see CLEAVE v.2] To climb. 

1340 Aycub, 26 Ypocrites sotyls bet sotilliche wyllep he3e 
cliue..hi_byp uol wexe and heze ycliue ine dyngnetes. 


 Lbid, 127 Wyp-oute pise uour uirtucs non ne may clive in-to 


be helle of perfeccion. Vor huo bet wyle suo he3e clyue him 
choueb..pet he habbe prudence. {So frequent in Ayend.] 

Clive: see CLirr 1 8; also CLeave v.1 and 2, 

+Cli-ver, sd. Obs. In x clifer, 3 cliver, -vre! 
sec also Cugarne, [app. fi elif-,.41i6-, weak grade 
of cllfan, clifian, to cleave, climb; cf. Grimm. V. 
1025.] A claw, talon. . . 

a 1000 Gloss. Prudent. (Recd,) 149 Clifra ungularum. Ibid. 
150 Ciljifias ugulas, arzg0 Owl § Night. 78 ‘Thu starest 
so thu wille abiten Al that thu mist mid clivre smiten. — 
Zbid. 84 Mid thine clivres woldest me meshe, -—— /éfd, 270 
Gode clivers scharp and longe. 

Cliver, obs. form of CLEVER, CLEAVERS. 

Clivers, another form of Cruavers, the plant. . 

Clives, -ies, clivvis, vars. of CLEVIS. 

+ Cli-vity, Obs. rare [f. the common ele« 
ment of acelivity, declivity: cf. L. elzvis slope, 
hill.] | An inclination ; an ascent or descent. 

1845 Worcester cites Tanner. . 

Cli-vose, a. [ad. L. clfvdszs hilly, steep, f£ L. 
clivus slope, hili.] Full of hills, hilly, steep. © 
* 173x in Bartey vol. IT,, “ rae, Me 
tCli-vy, a. Obs. rare, [f. clive, obs. form of 
Cutrr.] By-form of Cui¥ry, ~ ‘ 

1587 M. Grove Pelops § Hipp. (1878) 67 The balstone on 


CLOACA. 


“I Gloaca (kloztki). 72. -2. [L. cdodca, f. clit 
&e to purge (Lewis and Short).] 
1, An underground conduit for drainage, 2 com- 


mon sewer. + 
1656 ‘Brount Glossogr., Cloaca (Lat), the Channel or Sink 
of a Towne. 19773 GentZ Mag, KLUII. 598 The Thames, 
polluted with the filthy effusions of the cloacz. 1832.GrLL 
Pompeiana IL. xiii, x7 The gutter which communicates with 
the cloaca, Sue Yate ey ee . 
b.'A privy or water-closet. ; 

1840 Marrvat Ol/a Podr. xxiv, To every house: .2 cloaca. 

2. Phys. The common excrementory cavity at 
the end of the intestinal canal in‘ birds, reptiles, 
most fishes, and the monotrematé mammals. 

31834 Goop Study Med. (ed. 4) I.9 In birds the rectum at 
the termination of its canal forms an oval or elongated pouch 
..and then expands into a cavity, which has been named 
cloaca, 2848 Canrenrer Avie. Phys., Serpents 79 The in- 
testinal tube. .passes backwards. .to terminate in the cloaca. 
1878 Bri. Gegendauer's Comp: Anat, 161 & hind-gut is con- 
tinued .. to open into a cavity’common to the openings of 
the excretory and sexual systems—the cloaca. 

8. Path, A passage for morbid matter. 

“3846 te. Malgaigne's Man. Surgery 172 Across this shell 
lof: bone] ‘small holes are eaten, by which the matter es. 
capes, and which are called cloacae (Weidmann). 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 352 Canals leading from gan- 
grenous cavities to the surface are called cloace. ‘ 
4. fig. A receptacle of moral filth; cf. sch. 
+185 ‘CARLYLE Latter-d. Paimph, w. (2872) 139 That tree 
mendous Cloaca of Pauperism. 1879 Blachww. Afag. Aug. 
18z The Stock Exchange has been described. .as the cloaca 
bearing with it all the refuse of mankind. 

Cloacal (kloztkil), @ [ad. L. clodeahis, f. 
clotca; see prec, and -AL.] Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or of the nature of, a cloaca or sewer, 

2656 Brount Glossogr., Cloacal, pertaining to such filth. 
184 Bannan Halfeut. ox The thousand cloacal pipes.. 
continually pouring out the abominations of the city. 

. b. Phys. 
* 2836 Topp Cycd, Anat. 1. 114/2 The intestine {of fishes].. 
prceees .to terminate in a cloacal sac. 7879 tr. Haeckel's 

‘vol, Man II. xix. 146 The brain of the Cloacal Animals 
has remained at a much lower stage of development. 

Also (chiefly nonce-wds.) Cloacaline, Cloacean, 
Cloacinal, Cloacitiean adjs, = prec. 

181q Reprint Haren: es Title-p., The Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax; a inean Satire. 1839 Sata Tw. 
round Clock (1861) 379 Infected backyard and cloacean 
staircase, 1879 G. greetings tard II. ii, 28 We, sir, dedi- 
cate genius to the cloacaline floods. 1887 J. M. Witson 
Ess. § Addr, 6t This cloacinal region of morals, 

Cloak (klsuk), sd. Forms: 3-9 cloke, (5-6 
clooke, 6 clocke, Sc, cloik, 6-7 clok, 7 cloack), 
6-7 cloake, 6- cloak. [a. OF. cloke (13th c. in 
Liltré), clogue, cloche:—med.L. cloca, clocca, cape 
worn by horsemen and travellers, the same word 
as cloke, cloche, bell, so called from its shape. 
Cloak is thus a doublet of Croox.] 

1. A loose outer garment worn by both sexes 
over their other clothes, 

c 1275 Lay. 13098 Vortiger. .nam one cloke [¢ 1203 cape] of 
his one cnihte. 1397 Lanet, P, PZ. B, mi. 294 Shal no 
seriaunt ..were.. no pelure in his cloke. ¢x440 Promip. 
_ Parv.83 Clooke, arnilausa, 1462 Mann, & Househ, Exp. 

(x84x) x50 My lordys tawny cloke lynyd wyth velvet. x535 
Srewarr Cron, Scot. 11. 395 [He] gart cloikis mak, and 
sindrie thairin-cled. 1554-9 Songs § Balt. (1860) 12 Thy 


clocke ys clute withe jageis. 2612 Sir R. Bovze in Lismore 
Papers (1886) 1. 12 My Russett ryding clok. 7SY Jounson 
lent, wrapped 


Rambler No. 147 » 7 He grey peevish and sil 
his cloke about him. 1782 Gipson Decl, § ¥. III. 17 A 
Stranger, who assumed. .the cloak of a Cynic philosopher. 
1812 Byron Ci. Har, 1.1, Subtle poinards, wrapt beneath 
the cloke. 1830 Carcyze in Froude £7/ II, x27 The fairest 
cloak has its wrong side. . ‘ 7 

+2, An academical or clerical gown; particularly 
the Geneva gown. Obs. or arch. 

64x Cuvates Conf. in Hari, Mise, (Malh,) IV. 375, [bought 
one new cloke [=cnrate’s sown in six years. 1727 De For 
Hist. Appar. iti. (1840) 24 If the Devil should put on the 
sown and Cassock, or the black cloak, or the Coat and the 

rd. 

+b. Hence contenptuotsly, for: A Presbyterian 
or Independent minister; puritanism. Ods. 

1649 C. Water. Hist. Independ. 1. 83 “Where a dozen 
Schismaticks and two or three cloaks represented a whole 
County. 1663 Pol. Ballads (1860) 1, 172 Which happen’d. 
when Cloak was commander-in-chief. 

3. fg. That which covers over and conceals; 
a pretext; pretence, ontward show. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 35 b, Vinder the cloke of; 
ypocrisy.. 1392 Suaus. Ront. & Ful. ut, ii. 75, I have nights’ 
cloake to hide me‘from their eyes, 26rz Briere x Fez. it. 16 
Not vsing your libertie for a cloake of maliciousnesse. 1712 
Avvrson Sect. No. 458 p 6 Those Persons, who had made 
Religion a Cloke ‘to so mariy Villanies. x799 Sourney Sz. 
Guatberto 14 bee is made the cloak of pride. 1858 
Doran 'Crt.. Fools 15 Under the 'cloak of folly, good service 
has been rendered. -- ' 

pb. A cloak-like. covering, : 

1875 Emerson Lett, § Soc, Adms, Resources Wks. (Bohn) 
UL 199 Tucking up..the ground under a cloak of snow: 

4,:The Mantz or Paxivat of molluscs.. - 

+1842 Proc. -Berw, Nat, Club U1; 28 Tentacula ‘arising 
between the cloak and veil,’ “- - ry sat 

5. Phrases. +A Plymouth cloak: o-cudgel: see 
Puysmourn. + The cloak sitteth fits: =‘ the cap fits’: 

3594 Hooxer Eccl. Pol... Pref. xv, Which cloak sitteth 


no less fit on the back: of their cause, than of the-Ana- 


Vor. I. 


- His garters or his Cloak-bag strings. 


. A, Henty Cornet of Horse xxiv. 246 A 
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baptists. 1626 L. Owen Spec. Yesuit (1629) 10, I would haue 

soone recall’d him, with a Plymouth cloake [argiz Cud- 

gel “@ 1668 Davenant Wks, 229 (N.) Whose cloake (at 
limouth spun) was crab-tree wood. 

6. Conzb., as. cloak-carvier, string, -twitcher ; 
cloah-fashzon, ~wise adv.; also + cloak-bearer, a 
portmanteau, CioaK-naG ; } cloak-father, 2 pre- 
tended author whose name is put forth to conceal 
the real author ; + cloak-fish (see quot.) ; +cloak- 
man, a Presbyterian (cf. 2 b); cloak-pin, a peg 
for hanging a cloak on; a large pin for fastening a 
cloak. See also CLoaK-BaG, -ROOM, 

1580 Hottysann Treas. Fr. Tong, Porte-manteau, a 
*cloake bearer, a leather fastened to the sadlebowe to beare 
thecloake. 1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim, (1661) 7 Timothy. - 
Paul's. .*Cloack-carrier, and k-bearer. .was certainly no 
Bishop. 1822 T. Mircnert. Avistoph. 11. 283 Please to 
throw this mantle round Your neck, *cloak-fashion. 1639 
Fuirer Holy War 11 A counterfeit, and a *cloke-father 
for a plot of the Popes begetting. 1655 — C#. Hist, 1x. vii. 
§ 24 ‘The secular Priests say he was but the Cloak-father 
thereof, and that Parsons the Jesuite made it. 1694 Nar- 
BoroucH Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i, (1711) 16 A great broad flat 
Fish like a Scate .. called by the Seamen a String Ray .. 
called by some *Cloke Fishes. 1680 Roxburgh Ball, (1883) 
IV. 637 Though *Cloak-men, that seem much precise, 
‘Gainst Wine exclaim, with turn'd-up eyes. 32820 ScotTT 
Monast. xiii, Stag’s antlers. served for what we vulgarly 
calf *cloak-pms, x725 New Cant, Dict., *Cloak-Tritchers, 
villains who formerly, when Cloaks were much worn, us'd 
to lurk, in by and dark Places, to snatch them off the 
‘Wearer’s Shoulders. 1863 Le Fanu House by Churchyard 
III. 2xx His white surtout, *cloakwise over his shoulders. 

Cloak (klauk), v. Also 6-9 cloke. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To cover with or wrap in a cloak. 

1534 Barciay Cyt. §- Uplondyshit, (1847) p» 1xi, This lustic 
Codrus was cloked for the rayne. 1752 Fircping Amelia 
xt vi, She cloked herself up as well as she could. 1818 
B, O’Retwry Greenland 209 A frowning berg, deeply cloaked 
with mist. 1862 AZacw. Mag. Sept. 424 Motions as of 
shadowy spirits cloaking themselves, 

2, jig. a. To cover, protect, shelter. Obs. 

1840-54. CroKE Ps. (1844) 42 His wyngs shall cloke thee 
from all fear. 1sg0 Martowe Afassacre, Paris u. vi, 
Navarre, that cloaks them underneath his wings. 

b. To cover over, conceal ; to disguise, mask. 

tgeg Hawes Past. Pleas, Introd, vi, The lyght of trouth 
I lacke cunnyng to cloke. rg90 Srenser #7. Q. 11, i. or 
To cloke her cue with sorrow. 1742 Butter Serm. Wks. 
1874 IL. 263 Men cloak theit extravagance to themselves 
under the notion of liberality. 1867 Freeman Norut, Cong. 
(070) f. x“ a refusal boon cake noe a pats 
feudal loyalty. 1! ALGRAVE Ly. Pocies 17 Neath smiles 
her fear she Cloaked. 

+3. &. trans. To wear the semblance of, put on, 
assume, b, zztv. To pretend, dissemble. Ods. 

1835 Jove Afol. Tindale 44 Yf he had had siche a godly 
zele as he here cloketh. 1y72 Forrest Theophilus 651 
Christian folke, Of which none am I, how eaver I cloake. 

Gloakage (kldwkédz). [f. Cuoak sd. +-acE.] 
The act: of covering with a cloak. 

1846 Worcester cites MarTiNEAU. 

+ Cloa‘katively, adv. nonce-wd. [f. CLoak + 
-ATIVE + -L¥ 2.) Superficially. 

1674 R. Goprrey /17, § Ab. Physic 2 Medicines [which] 
. have radically, not cloakatively, cured the Sick. 

+Cloa‘k-bag. Os. For forms see Cioax sb. ; 
also 6-8 Se. clog-bag. A bag in which to carry 
a cloak or other clothes; a portmanteau, valise. 

1536 Bettennen Crox. Scot. (1821) LI. 454 Fillit sindry 
dry leddren polkis full of small stanis, and band thame 
togidder, in maner of clogboggis, to thair hors. xgg2 
Hutoet, Cloke bagge, penuZarium. 1579 Gosson Sch, 
Abuse (Arb.) 26 Pythagoras bequeathes them a Clookebagge. 
3632 Litncow Trav. vit. (2682) ne Delivering me the keys 
of their three Cloghegs before the Consul. [So always in 
thisbook.] 168 Oszorn ¥as, 7 (1673) 533 A Cloak-bag full 
of dried Sweet-meats and Confects. 1756 Mrs. CaLDER- 
woop Frnt, (1884) sr John Rattray was laid before my 
bed, with his head on aclog-bag. x8qx Lane Avad. Nes. 
(Rtldg,) z3 He mounted fis seate, and with only a cloak- 
bag behind him, ete. 

b. transf. and fig. 

xg96 Suaxs. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 497 That stuft Cloake-bagge 
of Guts. 1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. w. it. (Arb.) 55 
You that are a plague stuffed Cloake-bagge of all iniquitie. 

ce. attrib. 

1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. 22 Rayling on cloake- 
bagge breeches, ax64x Sucktine Fragm. Awrec (1648) 61 
1655 rancion 63 
Long Cloak-bag-string dashes. 

Cloaked (klovkt), i. a. [f. Croak+-zD.] 
Dressed or wrapt up in a cloak; fig. disguised, 
concealed,’ secret. 

«a xg00 (sée CLOAKEDLY}, x1g09 Barctay.Shys Folys (1570) 
12g Your cloked errour. we Unart, ate Tee. Bay. 

‘ark xiv, 98 He folowed Jesus aloofe, and was now, a 
cloked ‘discip le. 3622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 350 Here 
is a cloaked lending vnder the-colour of buying. 1888 G. 

cloaked stranger 
was shown into the room, 

Hence }Oloa'kedly adv.,-in outward show, appa- 
rently; disguisedly, in a secret.or underhand. way. 

a@xsoo Songs-& Carols 1gth C. (4847) 66 (Matz.) Clokydly 
withowt.they obey very mych, And inwerdly the most 
mayster wer no brych. zggt Epw. VI. ¥r7/. in Lit. Rew. 
(1857-8) IT, 340°Th’ emperour . .'did clokedly begine warre. 
zs6s Carp. ‘Atten in Fadke’s Confut.: Doct. Purgatory 
(i577) 404 Yet they dare not but clokedly reprehende them. 

Cloaker (kléwkax), are: [f. ChoaKk v7+-ER.] 
One who cloaks or‘conceals. - . - mt 
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3557 Nortu Diall Princes 1486/1 For being clokers of 
vices. 1637-30 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 43 Cloakers of 
notour adulterie. 

+ Cloarket, Ods. vare—'. In 8 cloket. [f. cloke, 
Cioak+-EtT.] A little cloak. 

1716 Phil. Trans. XXIX, 504 This God .. had. .a'Bardo- 
cucullus, or Cloket, to keep him from taking Cold. 

Cloarking, vé/, sd, [f. Croak v. + -Inc 1] 

1. Wrapping in a cloak, concealment, disguise. 

1513 Doucias «Zxeis vit. Prol. 20 May he cum to his cast 
be cloking. 1614 T. Apams Devit’s Banguet 127 Put not 
these vices from you, by your impudent cloakings! 1824 
Miss Mitrorp V, lage er. 1, (1863) 226 The shawlings, the 
cloakings .. the cautions against cold. 1888 Academy 28 
July 54/2 That tears away all cloaking and disguise. 

2. Material for making cloaks. Cf. shzrting. 

1840 L'pool Frul. tu 1/2 A variety of Friezes .. Blue, 
Mixture, and other Beaver Cloakings. 

Cloaking, #7/. a. 
Concealing, disguising. 

1563 Mirr. Mag., Rivers xviii, Clokyng flattery. 1738 
Wes ey Psalms xxxii, Without Reserve or Cloaking Art. 

Cloakless (klévklés), z. Without a cloak. 

1575 GascoicNE lowers Wks. (1587) 25 When as I rode 
alone .. Clokeless unclad. @ 1849 Manca Poems (1859) 46 
Cloakless riot wanders free, 

Cloaklet (kléwklét). A little cloak. 

1863 Miss Yone Clever Woman xiv. (1889) 176 Bright 
cashmere cloaklets, scarlet, white and blue. 

Cloa‘k-room. A room near the entrance of 
any place of assembly, in which cloaks, coats, hats, 
etc., may be left; also, in recent use, an office at 
railway-stations, etc., where luggage of any descrip- 
tion is temporarily taken charge of. 

@1852 Moore Country Dance § Quad. ix. 34 The squires 
and their squiresses all..She in the cloak-room saw assem- 
bling. 1884 G. IV. R. Timetables July 108 There are 
Cloak Rooms at all the Principal Stations. 

Cloam (kléum), sb. Obs. exc. s.w. dial. Forms: 
1 elim, [5 clome, 7 cloame, in the verb], § 
cloume, 7-9 clome, 9 (clomb), cloam ; see also 
Croom. [OE, eld mud, clay, corresp. {o MDu. 
cleem clay, potter’s clay :—WGer. *k/ain, a deri- 
vative, with -7 suffix, of £/7- to daub, smear (root 
of CLay); cf. ON, Aledma, OHG. chledmen, MDu. 
clémen to daub, besmear.] In O.E. Mud, clay. 
Hence, in mod. dial. use: Earthenware, clay. 

cxrooo Sax. Leechd, 1, B4 vis swa [the ingredients] to 
clame. ¢ 1000 ASLFRIC Zod. 1. 14 Mid heardum weorcum 
clamesandtigelan. 169 Cropery Div. Glimpses 95 Season 
thy new-made clome with sipidliquor. 1746 L.xsn00r Scold- 
ing (E. D. S.) 52. bass Mller (P. Pindar) Poems 
Wks. 159 (D.) Now, zester Nan, by this yow zee .. What’s 
cheny thoft is clome, 1865 R. Huxr Pop. Romances IV, 
Eng. Ser. 1. 96 A set of cheene [china] and Jots of beautiful 
clome. 1881 Bracxmore Christowell iv, He spied..certain 
letters, invisible until the cloam was wetted, 

b. attrtb, or adj. 

1950 R. Pococke Trav. (Cornw.) (1888) 135 Cloume ovens 
. are earthen ware of several sizes, like an oven, and being 
heated they stop ’em up and cover ’em over with embers to 
keep in the heat. 1827 Hone Every-day Bh. 11. 1652 
Earthenware shops. .are called. .clome or clomen shops..in 
Devon, 1861 H. Kinestey Ravershoe i. (D.), That should 
depend on the pitcher, whether it were iron or clomb, 

Cloam, v. Ods. In 5 clome, 7 cloame. 
[f prec, sb.] ¢vazs. To daub or plaster with 


[f. as prec. +-ING2.] fig. 


clay. 
61460 Play Sacram. 708 Wt Clay I clome yt vppe ryght 
fast. 1688 Everyn Fx. Gard. (1675) 8r You must cloame 


the heads of the wounded branches. 

Cloame, obs. f. clomb, pa. t. of CLIMB. 

Cloa‘men, «2. dial. [f. Croat sb. + -EN 4] 
Made of earthenware ; earthen. 

1827 [see Croam sd. b.]. 1888 W. Somerset Word.bk. 

+*Cloamer. Obs. In 7 clomer. [f. CLoam+ 
-ER.] A maker of earthenware, a potter. 

1659 Cropery Div. Glimpses 33 Clomers and Glass.men 
Ona reap fair gain When juggs and glasses are in battel 
slain. 

Cloate, variant of Chore, Ods., bur. 

Cloath(e, etc., obs. f. CLora, CLOTHE, etc. 

Cloathy, obs. var. of CLorry. 

1616-62 Hotypay Persins 318 Then sparingly he sups, in- 
stead of beer, The cloathy dregs of dying vineger. 

Cloaue, obs. form of CLovE sb.2 

Clob, focal. [Perh. related in origin to Crus, 
Crump, q.v.J_ (See quots.) : 

2986 Conner Peat-pit in Phil, Trans, L, 110 Under this 
lies what they [in Berkshire) call c/od, being & peat-earth, 
compounded of clay, of a small quantity of earth, and some 
true peat. 1834 Brit. Husd. I. 334 A species of earth com- 

ounded of clay, and termed ‘ clob’, which, though burned 
ee manure, lies above the true [Newbury] peat. 1880 17, 
Cornw. Gloss., Clob, a clod or lump of earth. Walls made 
of marl mixed with straw are called clob or cob walls. 

Hence Clobbed gf/. a. dial. . 

1880 Jacoin HW. Corzw. Gloss. s.v., A choked pipe. .would 
be said to be clobbed up. Dirty clothes or utensils are .. 
clobbed with dirt. . 

Clob(be, etc. : see Cius, etc. 

Clobber (xlg'baz), sb. [Etymology uncertain. 
In. Lowland Sc. clobber, clabber is given as ‘mud, 
clay, dirt’, app. a. Gaelic c/abar in same sense: 
but this is hardly likely to be the word : cf. the vb.] 
A‘black ‘paste used by ‘cobblers to fill up and 
conceal cracks in the leather. of boots and treed : 
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*18.. Dickens Housel, Words X1X.'41 (Hoppe) Ifthere are 
crevices and breaks in an old pair of shoes .. he insinuates 
. into them a dose of clobber, which seems to be a mixture of 
ground cinders and paste. . : ‘ we 
Globber (klpber), v [Of uncertain origin: 
app. connected:with prec. sb. But it has the ap- 
pearance of an onomatopeeic word of frequentative 
form: cf. slober, slubber, also-clamper to botch, 
tinker, or patch up.] ‘rans. To patch 29, cobble. 
18sx MayHew Loud, Labour I. 369 The best black suits 
are to be ‘clobbered’ up. : 

Hence Clo-bberer, a patcher of clothes and shoes. 

1864 Tintes 3 Nov. 6/6 The duty of the clobberer is to 
patch, to sew up, and to restore as far as possible the gar- 
ments to their pristine appearance. 1866 Lond. Rev. 27 
Oct. 459/2 There are various epithets for shoemakers. .there 
are welters, repairers, clobberers, clickers. 

+ Clobbe‘riousness. Ods. rare~%. [ef. Irish 
clabar mud, dirt, filth ; clabbery, clobbery, muddy, 
in Lowland Sc. and dial. of Ulster.] The rabble, 
the ‘unwashed’. 

1577 Stanynurst Deser. Jred. in Holinshed V1, 29 The 
lobbish and desperat clobberiousnesse, taking the matter in 
dudgeon .. knockt their seneschall on the costard. 

Clochard, variant of CLocner sé,1 

|| Cloche. (Fr. cloche bell, bell-glass, etc.] A 
special kind of bell-glass used by gardeners for 
rearing young or delicate plants under. 

1882 The Garden 27 May 371/3 We have some thousands 
of cuttings..coming on under cloches just now. 1889 Cor- 
resp. at Kew says—' Cloche is in common use in the market 
gardens about here for the glasses under which spring 
vegetables are raised.’ 

loche, obs. form of Ciurcs. 

Clocher (klé" faz), 53.1 Forms: a. 4- clocher, 
§ clochere, -erre, 6-8 clochier; 8. 5 clokerre, 
7 clockier, 9 clockyer; y. 6 clochiarde, 7-9 
elochard. [a. F. clocher, clochier (x2th c. in Littré), 
in ONF. clockier, cloguier, corresp. to med.L. 
cloc.c)artnm, f. cloc(c)a, clogue, cloche, bell, Occas. 
having the suffix -e corrupted to -aRD.] 

A bell-tower or campanile ; a belfry. 

fex2go Merton Coll, Ree. 1760 Messuagium subtus clo- 
cherium de Basinggestok.] 

a. 1354 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) IIT. 92 Emendantis di- 
versos defectus in clocher. x39 /é7¢. 11]. 106 Carpentarii 
operantis infra clocher australe. ¢c1430 LypG. AZin. Poems 
(1840) 201 The greet clocher up forto bere, 1533 Lo. Ber- 
NERS {110 xxill. 68 On euery toure a clocher of fyne golde. 
1547 in Blomfield H7s¢. Nov/olk Il. 155 For ryngyng the 
clocher bells. 1726 AyLirrE Parerg. 192 The Steeple or 
Clochier thereof. 1880 J, L’Estrancr in Norfolk Antig. 
Atise. 11, 149 A detached bell-tower or Clocher. 

p. 1440 Promp. Parv. 8 Clokerre or belfray. a x64r 
Sretman Hist, § Fate Sacril. (mod. ed.) 259 A clockier or 
bell-house .. with four very great bells in it. 1872 Exta- 
compe Bells Ch. ix. 303 A separate campanile called the 
eae s a (1603) i feta. 

. 1598 Stow Surv, xxxv. (1603) 332 eat and hi 
clbchier In place of this Clochiarde of Sida times. 1657 
Howe Londrnop. 7 A strong Clochard .. where there 
were three great Bells. 1869 J. Raven Ch. Bedls Cambr. 
(x881) 25 The five bells which formerly inhabited the clo- 
chard of King’s College. 

+ Clo‘cher, sd.2 Obs. [app.a var. of CLOSER 1,] 
An apartment, room. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5289 Ledis him forthire, In-to 2 clo- 
chere with a kay. ¢1400 Dest, Tray 13501 The cave & 
the clocher, bere be kyng lay. 

Clock, 54.1 Forms: (1 cluecge), 4-5 clok, 
clokke, clocke, 6 klocke, 6- clock. [OE. clucge 
(or eZztcege) is found only once, and has no historical 
connexion with the extant word which goes back 
app. only tothe 13-14the. ME. clok(he, cloche, was 
either a. MDu. c/ocke (mod.Du. d/ok ‘bell, clock’), 
ora, ONE. clohe, clogute = Central Fr. cloche ‘bell’. 
The Du. is cognate with OFris. kJocka, klocke, 
EFris. Aokke, klok, MLG. Alocke, LG. klokhe, klokk, 
klok, OFLG. glocka, klocka, glogsa, MUG. glocke, 
hiocke, glogge, Ger. glocke ‘bell’, ON. A/focka, later 
Rlukka ‘bell’, Norw. klokha, kiukka, Sw. klocka, 
Da, Alokke ‘bell, clock’, ‘The French clogue, 
cloche, with Pr. cloca, clocha, Piedm. cioca, de- 
scends directly from late L. c/oc(c)a (8th e.). In 
all the prec., as in OE. clwage, the word is fem. ; 
but in Celtic, OIr. eloe (genit. clee‘e :—*cloci), Irish 
clog, Gael. clag (genit. and pl. céeig¢), Corn. cloch, 
Bret. £/oc’h, ‘ bell’, are mase.; only Welsh c/och is 
fem., and its pl. elych peut perh. to an earlier masc. 
- Known since about 8th c. in Merovingian L., in Celtic, 
and in Teutonic; early diffusion app. connected with that 
of Christianity in western and northern Europe; not found 
in the southern Romanie langs. where camfana is the word 
for ‘bell’, Locality of origin undetermined ; some refer it, 
on historical considerations, to Celtic; some thinkit possibly 
connected with OHG., cloccén, chlocchén, MHG. klocken 
‘to strike, knock’; but the variant forms in OHG. point 
rather to its being foreign. Wherever it actually arose, it 
was prob, echoic, imitating the rattling made by the early 
handbells of sheet-iron and quadrilateral shape, rather than 
the ringing of the cast circular bell of later date. The rela- 
tion ofthe rare OE. c/ue(c)ge to the other forms, which agree 
generally with the types A/ok, Aloka, is obscure. + - 

For the ori inal and géneral sense of this word in the 
other langs,, English had the word Bett in regular use}; it 
is probable, therefore, that cZock was introduced either with 
striking clocks, or at least with bells on which the hours 
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were mechanically struck; it was prob. never prevalent in 
ME. in the mere sense ‘ bell’.} > 

-}1. A bell (the sense of OE. clicge; in ME. 
prob, only as a retention of the Fr. use), ~Zaver, 
the gong of a'striking watch. Ods. - . 

[c890 K. Etrrep Beda iv. xxiii., Hleodor heora clucgan 
(v.r. cluécgan).] 1483 Caxton Gold. L. 281/4 The clockes of 
Saynt Steuen. .had a merueylous swetenes in theyr sowne. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 193 And perchance hears the 
Clock and -Alarum strike in it [2 Watch]. [e 1915 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5307/3 A Gold striking Pendulum Clock.Watch.] 

2. An instrument for the measurement of time; 
properly, one in which the hours, and sometimes 
lesser divisions, are sounded by strokes of a ham- 
mer on a bell or similar resonant body ; but many 
clocks now do not strike. The mechanism consists 
of a train of wheels set in motion by weights or 
a spring, actuating and regulated by a pendulum or 
balance-wheel, and requiring to be periodically 
wound up; the passage of hours, minutes, etc., 
is indicated by ‘hands’ or pointers, on a § face’ or 
dial-plate. 

(The precise meaning in the earliest quots. is not certain.) 

1371 Abbrev. Rotul, Origin. 11. 314 Pro quadam campana 
pro horis diei et noctis per ipsam perpetuo designanda, clok 
vulgariter nuncupata, in eadem turri ponenda et susten- 
tanda, 137x in J. Britton Cathedrals, York 80 Till itte 
be hegh none smytyn by pe clocke. 1379 AZem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 103 In expens. super le Clok, xxiiij petr. 
[plumbi]. ¢1386 Cuaucer Nun's Priest's T. 34 Sikerer 
was his crowyng..Than is a clok, or an abbay oro- 
logge. 1447 Boxenyam Seyutys (1835) 20 Evene as the 
clok sevene had smet She entryd. ¢x449 Pecock Repr. 
1, xx. 118 Neuere saue in late daies was eny clok tell- 
ing the houris.. bi peise and bi stroke, 1591 Swaxs. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 42 Their Armes are set, like Clocks, still 
to strike on. a@x640 W. Fenner Christ's Alarut (1650) 286 
When thou usest to stirre up Conscience every day, wind 
it up as a man does his Clock. 1742 Younc V4. Th. v. 629 
Like damag’d clocks, whose hand and bell dissent. az850 
Loner. Old Clock on Stairs vii, And in the hush that 
followed the prayer, Was heard the old clock on the stair, 
—For ever—never | Never—for ever ! 

3. (The hour of the day is expressed by a cardinal 
numeral, followed by a phrase which was originally 
a. of the clock, now only retained in formal phrase- 
ology; shortened subsequently to +b. of clock, 
+e. a clock (see A prep.*), A. o'clock, the current 
modern form; rarer obs. variants were |e. az ¢he 
clock, and clock simply.) 

Q. ¢1386 Cuaucer Parson's Prol. 5 Ten of the clokke it 
was tho as I gesse. 1463 Busy IWills(Camd. Soc.) 17 At 
vij of y*¢ clokke, 1523 Lo. Berners Frotss. I. xxiii, 148 
Bytwene noone and thre of the clocke. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb, 1. (1843) 53/2 The House met allways at eight 
of the Clock. 1739 Cresrerr. Lett. 1. xxv. 92 In prose, 
you would say .. it is twelve of the clock at noon. 1884 
Granstone in Parlt. 26 Feb. 2/5 That the Speaker. .be pre. 
sented to-morrow at two of theclock in the House of Lords, 

b. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 16 From iiij of clokke in the 
aap AL 1647 Linty Chm. Astrol. iii. 31 Eleven of clock 
at night. 

c. 1480 Plumpton Corr. 40 Uppon Munday by viij a 
clocke, xg8q4 R. Scor Dise. Wrtcher. x11, xvii. 213 So manic 
strokes as the holder thinketh it aclocke. x160r Hottanp 
Pliny I. 185 Asking a boy what it was a clocke. 1747 
Cuarkcey Hk. (1766) 190 About one or two a Clock. 

d. ¢1720 Prior Aéma ut.:(R.), ’Tis the stomach’s 
solid stroke, That tells this being, what’s o'clock. 3829 
Soutuey Rofrech? 1, From noon Till ten o'clock. 1848 
THackeray Svods xlviii, Five-o'clock-in-the-morning men. 

e. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. (1845) 75 Make you redy, At 
ix. atthe clocke. 1634 Brereton 7rav. (1884) 1 We..took 
water about three clock in afternoon, 1712 Hearne Collect, 
(Oxf, H. S.) 111, 382 This day at 2 Clock in the Afternoon, 


+f. Hence, the hour as struck by the clock. 
x6rx Suaks, Cyd. ut. iv. 44 To weepe ’twixt clock and 
clock. 19768 Bristol Fru. in Harpers mag july. (1883) 
232/r Aboute the time of the tollynge the tenth clock. 

4, Phrases. Lzke a clock: with steady regularity 
(cf. Chookwork). Zo ke at nine o'clock (see 
quot.). Zo fell the clock: to count the hour, give 
or record the time. Zo dwozw (find) what o'clock 
zt zs: to know (discover) the real state of things. 
When one's clock strikes: when one’s hour comes. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov.-§ Epigr, (1867) 8x She ., opened 
the locke, And lookt in the bag, Whatit was aclocke. x65 
A ited Def. Apol, (1611) 597 Emperours .. sate by the 

ishops and held their peace, and told the clocke. x6x0 
Suaxs. Tem. ut. 1.289 They'l tell the clocketo any businesse 
that We say befits the houre.. @x7zoo Drypen (J,), I told 
the clocks, and watch’d the wasting light. 1797 W. G. 
Maton Observ. IV. Counties UW. 129 The veins... run ina 
direction pretty nearly from south-east to north-west, or, 
to use the terms of the miners themselves, lie at nine 
o'clock. 1836-9 Dickens S#. Bos 45st (Hoppe) Our gover- 
nor’s wide awake .. He knows what's o'clock, x8g0Mrs, 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. i. 2 He... manages my whole farm like 
a‘clock. 2878 Browntne Poets Crofsic 94 You've learnt your 
lesson, found out what's o'clock. 31887 Riner Haccarn 
K. Solomon's Mines 10, 1 hope it won’t' be brought up 
against me when my clock strikes. # 

5. transf. and fg: ;- usually with qualifying addi- 
tion or context. oy i 

1587 Gotvine De Mornay vii. 87 The same workmaister 
which hath set up the Clocke of y® hart. .z60x Suaxs. 
All's Weil. ii. 39 His honour; Clocke to itselfe, knew the 
true minute when.Exception bid him speake. ‘x79z Cowrer 
Vardley Oak 46 By thee I might ‘correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of history. 1836 Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. 
(Bohn) IT. 146 The succession of native plants .. makes the 


CLOCK, - 


silent clock by which time tells the summer hours.” 1866 
B. Taytor Poems, Autumn, Vesp. 351 The snug warm 
cricket lets his clock run down. = BES he rapt 

6. Awatch, Ods. except in-modern slang. - . 

1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 110 If it agre with 
the some which your clock sheweth. 1670 Watton Life 
Doune 63 That striking Clock which he had long worn in 
his pocket. 1884 Pall AfaliG. 29 Dec. 4/1 The rich harvest 
of clocks and slangs (watches and chains).. gathered at 
South Kensington station. 7 
"+7, Applied to a sun-dial. Ods. rare. 7. -** 

1s6r T. Norton.Calvin's /is¢, (1634) Table Script. Quot., 
The lines by the which it went downe into the clocke of 
Ahaz [cf. 2 Aings xx. rx, where Wycuir has ‘ orloge’, 
CoverpALe ‘dyall ’). = : 

. 8. A trivial name for the pappus of the dande- 
lion or similar composite flower.’ [So called from 
the child’s play of blowing away the feathered 
seeds to find ‘ what o’clock it is’.] aa 

31847 Hatuiwett, Clock, the downy head of the dandelion 
inseed. 1884 J. BE. Tavior Sagac. § Morality Plants 110 
The pappus or ‘ clock’ best known in the Dandelion. 

+9. The core of an apple. Ods. rare. 

(Cf. Du. &okhuis, E. Fris. belhiiske, bell-house, belfry, 
also seed-vessel, core of apple, etc. ‘ partly from resemblance 
in form, but prob, more from the rattling of the loose seeds 
or pips’(Franck). The original of the quot. is ‘Low Dutch’. 
But see also Cok.) . 

1599 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bh Lhgsieee 16/1 Take a 
good apple .. peele him, and cut out the clockes therof. 

10. Comb., chiefly attrid., as clock-alarni, -bell, 
-dial, -hand, -rate, -trade, -wheel, : 

7453 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 111, 16x Operanti ibidem super 
le Clokbell, 82x Encewortit Afent. 1. 39 The engine for 
cutting teeth in clock-wheels. 1864 A. M¢Kay Hist, Azimar- 
nock (ed. 3) 284 Above the inscription are three clock-dials: 
187x B. Stewarr Heat § 79 Regularity in their clock- 
rates. 

11. Special comb.: clock-beam (sonce-wd.), 2 
pendulum; clock-calm (Aazt.), ‘when not a 
breath of wind ruffles the water’ (Adm. Smyth) ; 
clock-case, the framework enclosing a clock’s 
works; clock-face, the dial-plate of a clock, 
zechn. the time shown by it; clock-finger, the 
hand of a clock; clock-head, the upper part of 
a clock-case; clock-keeper, one who attends. to 
and regulates a clock; clock-like a., like clock- 
work, regular, monotonous; clock-line, the cord 
suspending the weights in a clock ; clock-maker, 
one who makes and repairs clocks; clock-master 
= cloch-kecper; clock-pillar, one of the posts 
holding the plates of the clock-work in position ; 
clock-quarters, the bells in a large.clock on 
which the quarter-hours are struck or chimed ; 
clock-setter =clock-heeper; clock-smith = clock- 
maker; clock-stars (see quot.) ; clock-story, the 
part of 2 clock-tower in which the clock is placed ; 
clock-tower, one built for the display of a large 
clock; clock-watch (see quot.) ; clock-wise adv., 
in the way of a clock, in the direction in which its 
hands move. See also CLOCK-HOUSE,.-WORK. -  « 

1862 Tuornpury Tuner II, 16 A sustained dull *clock- 
beam cadence imitative of Pope. 176: MasKetyne Clock 


’ in Phil. Trans, LI. 497 The pendulum .. was secured to 


the *clock-case. 2899 Newcome & Horpen Astron. 72 The 
time as shown by the clock (technically ‘the *clock-face’), 
rs8x J. Betu Haddon's Answ. Osor, 447 Or that the course 
of y® Sonne should be apportioned after the will of John 
*clockekeeper. ‘ 1741-70 Miss Tatnor Lett, Afiss Carter 
(x808) 26 If you love that same sort of regular *clock-like 
life. 1677 Poor Ox/ordsh. 230 A *Clock-line, having’ a 
counterpoise at the other end, 1723 Lond. Gaz, No. 6188/8 
John Chevins..Clock-line Weaver.‘ 1483° Jem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. rox Joh. Ripley de Ebor. *Clokmaker. 1688 
R. Home Arwonry 1, 15/2 Queen Elizabeths Clock-maker 
bore a Sphere for his Crest. 1837 Hattnurton (Sam 
Slick) ¢7#/e, The Clockmaker. 1626 Missincer Rom, Actor 
v. ii, Cesar, Is't past five? Parthenits, Past six, upon 
my knowledge; and in quale, Your *clock-master should 
die. x80x Worcort (P, Pindar) Odes, zo Jus § Outs Wks, 
1812 1V. 377 Thus Paul’s four small *Clock-quarters Instruct 
their mighty Master when to sound. 1595 Suaks. Fo/tz 111. 
i. 324 Old Time the *clocke setter, y' bald sexton Time, 
1556 Stanford Church. Ace. in Antiguary (1888) Mar, 120 
To as*klocke smythe for makyng & mendyng. .1870 E. 
Peacock Ralf Shirl. J. 137 Turning to the clocksmith, he 
inquired, etc. 1867-77 e Crampens Astyon, org *Clock. 
stars, certain stars usually employed: for the regulation of 
clocks in an observatory, by reason of the fact that their 
scapeme have been very accurately determined... 1867 A. 

ARRY Sir C. Barry vii, 255 The whole *clock-story was 
made to project beyond the’ body of the tower, 1880 
Times (Weekly ed.) 25 June 7/2 Mr. Bradlaugh’ was re- 
moved, under the care of Inspector Denning, to the rooms 
near the *Clock Tower [i.e. that of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster, used as a place of confinement for 
offenders against the privileges of Parliament). é/d. [fhe 
is kept in the Clock Tower for any length of time. '2683 
Loud, Gas. No. 1804/4 Lost on the fourth Instant.a Gold 
*Clock-Watch. 1884 F. Britten Watch § Clock, 62 TA) 
Clock Watch. .[is] a watch that strikes the hours in passing, 
as distinguished from a repeater which strikes the hours at 
any time on putting special mechanism in motion,‘ 1888 R. 
Asercromsy in Ties 11 Sept, 10/1 The general sense‘of the 
[wind’s] rotation is counter-clockwise in the northern, *clock- 


wise in the southern hemisphere. ann ee, 
Glock (klgk),st.2 “Forms: 6-7 clocke, (7 
cloake), 7-clock. -  ° eb shs ai ne. 


+ [One of the conjectures offered.is that the pattern, con- 
sisted of bell-shaped ornaments, but evidence is wanting.] . 


CLOCK. 


1. An ornamental pattern in silk thread worked 
on the side of a stocking. Aw 
(From Crocken, it appears that it was formerly worn on 
other garments.) eee 
_ 1930_ Parser. 206/1 Clocke of a hose (uo French given]. 
1847 Sacessury Welsh Dict., Kwyrk-hosan,a clocke. 1383 
Stusses Anat. Abuses (1879) 57 Nether-stocks..knit with 
open seam down the leg, with quirks and clocks about the 
ancles. 1617 Moryson Tino wet i. 46 Silke stockins, with 
blacke silke Grogran cloakes. 1709 Stexte Tatler No. 3 
Ps To knit all the Actions of the Pretender .. in the Clock 
of a Stocking. 2858 Cartyte Jedk, Gé. (1865) IL, v. vii. 
123 Red silk stockings, with probably blue clocks to them. 
attrib. 19728 Vaner. & Cis. Prov. Husb. w. i, Nothing 
but Toys and Trinkets, and Fans, and Clock-Stockings. 


, 2. (See quot.) [Perh. not the same word.] 
1688 R. Houme Armoury III. 13/2 Of a band [Ze. a collar] 
+» the Clocks [are] the laying in of the cloth to make it 
round; the Plaites. 


Clock (klgk), 54.3 [Origin unknown. In the 
dialects in which it is used, it is not now associated 
in any way with Crook sé.1] A name for any kind 
of beetle; esg. the Common Dor or Shardborne 
Beetle (Geotvzpes stercorarius). Sometimes with 
defining words, as Clock-bee (Sc.), a flying beetle ; 
Cloch-a-clay, Clock-leddy, the lady-bird ; Buzzarv- 
‘CLOOK, q.v. 

+ Chiefly northern: found in the dialect glossaries as far 
south as Cheshire and Lincolnsh.; but not in those of 
Shropsh., Leicestersh., or East Anglia, 

arse Christis Kirke Gr. iv, Scho bad gae chat him, 
Scho compt him not twa clokkis. 1870 Levins AZanif, 158 
A clocke, flee, scavadejis. 1884 T. PTtoson Fudith in Sy}- 
yester Dit Bartas (1621) 702 Dimd the Ayfe with. .flies, gras- 
hopers, hornets, clegs and clocks. 1620 Marknam Farcw. 
Flush. 1. xvii. (1668) a Dores or great black Clocks are vehe- 
ment destroyers of all kinds of Corn. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soult. 1. xli, The black-arm’d Clock, the Gnat, the butter- 
flie. x69x Ray WV. C. Words 14 Clock, a Beetle. . This is a 
general word in this sense, all England over. 1738 Jfedicad 
Ess. § UObserv. (ed. 2) IV. 368 Great Swarms of Insects of 
the Clock-kind that come in Summer. x82r Crare Vill. 
Minstr. II, 199 Lady-cow, Call'd, when I mix’d with 
children, ‘clock-a-clay’, 1823 Gattr Spaewi/e II. 7 (Jam.) 
A clok-leddy in her scarlet cardinal. 1868 Woop Homes 
without H, viii. 155 The common Dor Beetle .. sometimes 
called the Watchman or Clock. 

Clock, 55.4 [f. Crock v.2] = Cruce of a hen. 

¢x4go ALS. Cott, Faust. B vi. f. 92b (Halliw,) Leef henne 
wen ho leith Looth wen ho clok seith. 


“Clock (klgk), v1 ‘[f. Crock sb.1] 

Ll. trans. To time by the clock. 

1883 Standard 31 Mar. 3/5 He .. was ‘clocked’ to do it 
in some of the shortest times, 1888 Athenzunt 29 Sept. 
412/3 That ‘this race was run in 2 minute 4 seconds and 
a half’..In ‘Baily’s Racing Register’..nothing at all 
is said about this extraordinary ‘clocking’. 

2. Bell-ringing. To sound a bell by pulling the 

clapper with a rope; to CLAPPER. 
. 1872 EvtacomBe Bedls Ch. i. 25 Bells are sometimes chimed 
by what is called ‘clocking’ or ‘clappering’ them, 1872 
J. T. Fow.er Bells, Sacristy ii. 137 ‘Clocking’ ought 
to be put a stop to everywhere, and never allowed, 

Glock (kigk), v2 Now confined to Sc. and 
north, dial. Forms: 1 cloccian, 4-6 clok(k, 5 
cloyke, 6 Sc. cloik, (8 cloeque), 5- clock. [OE 
‘cloccian, corresp. to MDu. clocken, Du. Alokkent, 
Sw. &lokka, klukka, The other Teut. langs. have 
forms with z, like mod.,Eng. Cuuck, though o 
forms are not uncommon dialectally: see Alocke? 
in Grimm = &luchei, glucken. . Of echoic origin ; 
as are also L. gloceive and Gr. rAw¢-ew (fut. rAdéo; 


deriv. tAwy-pos).] > |. 
_L.- intr, To make the peculiar noise of a brood- 
ing hen ; to cluck. - : " - 

cxoso Byrhiferth’s Handboc 76 in Anglia VILL. 309 Deah 
seo brodige henn. ,sarlice cloccige heo tosproct hyre fydera, 
1398. Treviss Barth. De P. R.xu. xvii. (Tollem. MS.) (The 
capon] clokkeb as an hen, and clepeb chikens to gedir, 
clokkynge with an hose’ voyse. cx4qqo Promp. Parv. 83 
Clokkyn as hennys, crisfio, 15x3 Doucras 2neis Xu. ii. 
133° Hyr~birdis sinc,’ clokkand, scho seikis on raw. 1570 
Sempill Ballates 84 'They’say he can baith quhissill_and 
cloik [vise-wds.-mock, block]. 1g83 Stanyvnurst Zneis 
To Rdr, (Arb.) x4 Yt were lyke ynough that soom ‘gram. 
matical pullet .. would stand, clocking agaynst mee, as 


* thogh hee had found an horse nést. 1631 R. H. Avraignuut:_ 
Whole Creature xii. § 5.150 The Cock... when hé hath 


found a Barly Corn clocks, and calls to it his. Hennes. 2702 
C. Matuer Magn. Chr.'vt. vii. (1852) 452 He bark’d like a 
dog, then he clocqu’d like an hen, 1783 Arnsworts Lai. 
Dict. (Morell)'y, ‘To clock, or click, glocio.” “1808-79 
Jamieson, Clock, Clok, to cluck, to call chickens together. 
ae 2. trans.. To call (chickens) by this note. 
is i . ae 
.€1426 Pallad, on Hisb.1. 660 Nowe she [the hen] goth 
._ before, “And clocketh-hem. 1548 UDALL,.etc, Zrasit. Par. 
Matt. xxiii, 109 b, The carefull hen, fearing her chickens, 
dothe clocke them together, 1606 Fant Nortruampton in 


True'§ Perf. Rel; Ffiv'b, So long ‘dceth the’ great brood - 


Hen clocke her chickens, ». 
7 RD. figs, ob . as : 
1529 More Coms. agst. Trib. 1, Wks. 1179/2 Like a louing 
hen, he ¢locketh home vito him, euen those chikins of:hys. 
7570-6 Lambarpe Leranb. Kent (1826) 244: Edburge .. 
clocked:together a sort of simple women, which-under her 
wing there tooke tipon them the Popish veile of widowhood. 
#1716 South Seruz, IV: 54 Engaging-men<:to hold forth. : 
‘vheresoever, and howsoever, they could clock the senseless 
and unthinking rabble about thems" «tea ee 
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3. inir. Applied to similar inarticulate sounds, 
made by the mouth, stomach, etc. [Cf Ger. dial. 
klocken* in Grimm.] 

croc Sax. Leechd. 1. 220 Sona bib seo wamb gehefegod 
and cloccet swa swa hit on cylle slecgete. 1547 Boorpe 
Brev. Health § 309 Rvgitvs ventris be the latin wordes. In 
Englyshe it is named crokyng or clockyng in ones bely. 
1553 Bate Gardiuer's Obed. +3 yj, To clocke or to saye 
naye, to those thinges pt have ben done. 187: Wisz New 
Forest 186. 1883 Hanpsh. Gloss, Clocking, the sound 
made by falling, gurgling water. 

4. intr. and trans. To sit on eggs; to incubate, 
hatch. (Now the common use in northern dial.) 

1721 Ke.ty Sc. Prov. (Jam.), Ye’re sae keen of the clock- 
ing, you'll die in the nest. 1808-79 Jamieson, Clock, to 
hatch, to sit on eggs. This is the modern sense. x81 
Wiian Gloss. W. Riding Vorksh., Clock, to hatch. 

b. fig. To ‘hatch’. 

1836 Gatt in Tait’s AZag, III. 3x It was he that first 
clockit the project. 

Hence Clock-, vi.-stem in Cond., as} clock-hen 
[Du. élokhen, MUG. kluckhenne}, clocking hen. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. clxxx. 1121 God .. vp- 
braideth vs, ythe hath played y* clockhen towardes vs, and 
wee could not abide it. 591 Prrcivaty Sp, Dict., Clucca 
gallina, a clocke hen, glocttans gallina, vel incumbans. 

+ Clock, v.3 Obs. rare. Also 4-5 clokke, [a. 
ONE. clokter = F. clochier, mod.¥’. clocher, Picard 
cloker = Pr. clopchar, according to Diez :—late L. 
*cloppicdre, f. late L. clopp-us lame.) tutr. To 
limp, hobble. 

1362 Lanci, P. Pl. A. 1, 35 Per Cunnynge Clerkes schul 
Couche [3 4ZSS. clokke] be-hynde. 1377 /éid. B, ut. 34 
Konnyng clerkes shul clokke {2393 clocke] bihynde, 

Clocke, obs. form of CLOAK, 

Clocked (kigkt), 2 [f. Crock 502 + -zp2.] 
Embroidered with clocks. 

x7xz Bunce Sect, No. 319 12, [1] made a fair Push 
for the Silver-clocked Stocking. 1858 THackeray Virgin. 
xvi. 122 A little ancle, a Fietle clocked stocking, and 
a little black satin slipper. 2860 Jeavrruson Bk. Doctors 
II, 202 Clocked stockings .. had on either side, extending 
from the heel upwards some six inches, flowers gracefull 
embroidered with a light yellow silk on the crimson crated, 

+b. Used of similar embroidered patterns. Obs. 

1548 in Cussans Ch. Goods Herts, (1873) 21 A cope of Blake 
vellat and Clothe of gold clocked. 

Clocker (klykar). 2orth. dial. [f. Chock v.2 + 
-rR1] A clocking or pia hen, 

1804 Tanras Poems, My Anld Hat (Jam.), Crib some 
clockers chuckie brood. 1882 Top Bits fr. Blinkbonny 140 
Put Dan’s eggs under one of Bell’s ‘clockers’. 


Clock-house. [f. Croox sd.1+ Hovsz] A 
house built for, or having, a public clock; that 
part of a steeple, etc. in which a clock is set. See 


JAOK of the Clockhouse. Obs. 

ater MS, in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 
42 To Gibson for a new locke for the clockhouse dore. 1563 
Ludlow Churchw. Ace. (869) 114 For mendinge the chymes 
and the barrelle and jake of the clockehouse. 1656 i fag 
RINGTON Oceana (1771) 112 (Jod.) The great bell in the 
clockhouse at the Pantheon, ‘x8zx Scorr Kenilw. xii, One 
of these turrets was —. and occupied as a clock-house, 

Clockier, obs. form of CLocuzr, 

Clocking (klgkin), vd/ sb. [f. Crock 2.2] 

1. The action of the vb. Cuock; the noise made 
by a brooding hen; brooding, hatching (Sc.). 

¢1440 Promp. Parzu. 83 Clokkynge, of hennys, crispiatus. 
1529 More Comf, agst. Trib, u.Wks. 1179/2 Those chikins 
of hys [God’s] y°.. wyl_not come at his clokkyng. 1616 
Surrt. & Marku. C. Karme 68 A young Henne which 
falleth to clocking. 1883 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 193 With 
their clocking chimed in the distant bleating of the lambs. 
12. Comb, clocking-time, Sc., hatching-time. 

1784 Burns £p. Rankine x, As soon’s the clocking-time 
is by, And the wee pouts begun to cry. 
‘Clocking (klgkin), A/. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
That clocks; in Clocking he: a, a clucking hen ; 
a hen sitting on eggs. ; 
+ 1552 Huxoet, Clockynge henne, singudtiens gallina. 1720 
Gay Poents (1745) 1.93 Let..The clocking hen make friend- 
ship with ‘the kite. “1824 Miss. Ferrier J#her. xvi, Lord 
R,, sitting. reat gine the tea-pot, like a clocking-hen. 

b. A West Indian species of Rail: see Cuuck- 
ING-HEN. : 
. 703 Danvier Voy. ILI. ii. 74 Clocking-Hens are much 
like the Crab-catchers.. They keep. -ingswampy wet places. 


-Clockless (kigklés), z Without a clock. 

. 1605 Sytvester $Dx Bartas 1. iii. 88 O learned Arith- 
metician ! Clock-le8se so just to measure Times partition. 
Clock-work (klgkwaik). 

1, The mechanism or works of a clock. 

1662 S. P. Ace. Latitude Men in Pheviitx U1. 509 The 
Farmer .. deésir’d this Artificer to show him the Nature of 
Clockwork, and what was ‘requisite to make up a perfect 
Clock. ‘18:6 J. Smitix Panorama Sc. § Art I. 374 Clock- 
work, originally imported those wheels, pinions, and other 
mechanism, which constituted the strikmg part, or what 
was formerly called the clock.patt of 2 movement for mea- 
suring time. .But at present..the larger movements whether 
they strike‘or not, are called clocks: * __ : 

b. ¢rang’- Mechanism similar to that of a ‘clock, 
wheels set in motion by weights or springs. i? 

1712 ArsuTHNoT John Bull (1755).17 A puppet moved by 
clock-work, 1716 Lapy M.’W. Monracu ‘Zet#. 1. xiv. 49 
Av large ‘cabinet full of curiosities ‘of clockwork -’. one of 
which ..was"a craw-fish. | 1736-7. tr.;Keysder?$ Trav. m+ 
263 ‘A silver triumphal car’. which ‘moves by clock-work 
about the room. 1874 Knicut Dict. ‘Mech,1. 5372/1 Clock- 


CLOD. 


work has been applied to lamps. .to light them at a specific 
prearranged time. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 215 To 
go off by clock-work. 

ce. with reference to the automatic and mechan- 
ical nature of the action, or its unvarying regu- 
larity; hence such phrases as dike clock-work, 
regitlar as clock-work, etc. 

1679 J. Goopman Penitent Pard, 1. ii, (1713) 22 Their Re- 
ligion was a kind of clock-work..moving in a certain order, 
but without life or sense. 1789 H. Wavrote Reminisce. vii. 
29 The king’s last years passed as regularly as clock-work. 
1799 SouTHEY Noudescripis, Dancing Bear, He would have 
tortured my poor toes... and made them move like clock- 
work In musical obedience. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 194 This jewel of a valet, this matchless piece 
of clock-work. 1849 Hare Par, Serm. II. 215 Acting to- 
gether without any jarring, going as the phrase is by clock- 
work, 1872 Mark Twain /aaoc. Abr. xii. 78 All is clock- 
work, all is order. 

2. fig. 

1628 Preston Serm, Bef. His Majestie (1630) 18 In this 
curious clocke-worke of religion, every pin and wheele that 
is amisse distempers all. 1657 'T. Jorpan Tricks of Youth 
Prol., Lest 1 betray The Plot, and show the clockwork of 
the play. 1710 BerxeLey Princ, Hum. Knowl. § 60 The 
clockwork of nature ..is so wonderfully fine and subtle. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 84 The play of vegeta- 
tive and vital clock-works. 

3. a. attreb. or adj. (rarely as predicative adj.) : 
Of or like clock-work ; automatic, mechanically 


regular. b. combd., as clockwork-like adj. 

«1764 Lioyp To G. Colman Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 116 A kind 
of clock-work talking. x780 Cowrer Table Talk 529 The 
clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme. 1824 Miss Ferrier 
inher. \vii, A very.. quiet, old-fashioned family, quite 
clock-work in our ways and hours. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 71 Round the lake A little clock-work steamer pad- 
dling plied. 1861 Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 583 A pattern of clock- 
work punctuality and concentrated energies. 

Clod (klpd), sb. So s-; also 5-7 clodde, 6 
clodd, [Appears in 14th c. as a variant of Cuor ; 
after which the two forms were long entirely 
synonymous, but they have subsequently been 
differentiated, the typical senses being now re- 
spectively as in a clod of earth, and a clot bf blood. 

But OE. had already clod-Aamer field-fare, and Clod- 
Aangra pr. name ; cled must be old in Teutonic: cf. Grimm, 
hloder, and Afod, kot, cited under it. The vb. stem gér-, 
glen-, in Teut. &du-, klen-, ‘glomerare’ (see Crew), would 
give a sb, g/u-td-, whence OTeut. Alu-dd-, OL. clod.} 

+1. A mass formed by the coagulation of any- 
fing liquid, esp. blood. Ods. (now Cxor.) 

31398 Truvisa Barth, De P. R.wW. vii. (1495) 8g Anone as 
the blood is out of the body anone it rennyth and témyth 
in to cloddes, 1545 RaynoLp Byrth of Mankind (1552) 44 b, 
Great lumpes, kakes, or cloddes of bloud, congeled to- 
geather. x1600 Farrrax Zasso vi. liv, His locks with clods 
of bloud and dust bedight.  @ 1620 Carew (J.), Fishermen 
+. light on swallows congealed in clods of ¢ slimy sub- 
stance. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 62 We 
found several Clods of Blood. . 

2. A coherent mass or lump of any solid matter, 
e.g. a clod of earth, loam, etc. (Formerly, and 
dialectally still sometimes, CLor. See also CLoup 2.) 
_ ©1420 Pallad. on Husb.1. 73'To fore it [thi lande] fatte, 
a clodde avisely To take .. and loke if it be glewy. 1582 
J. Bett Haddon’s Anusw. Osor. 438b, A clodd of earth 
which they doe affirme, was under Christes feete when he 
raysed Lazarus. 1599 Suaxs. AZuch Ado u. i. 65 A clod of 
waiward marle. 1667 Mitton P, Z. xt. 565 One .. at the 
Forge .. two massie clods of Iron and Bras Had melted. 
1692 Benriey Boyle Lect. 154 To think .. that a clod of 
earth in a sack may ever by eternal shaking receive the 
fabrick of man’s body. 1835 Tuirtwatt Greece I, vii. 261 
Cresphontes .. threw a clod of earth into the water. 

3. spec. A lump of earth or clay adhering to- 


gether. (Formerly Cuor.) 

c 1440 Promtp. Paru.83 Clodde, gleda, 1570 Levins Janiz. 
155/25 A clodde, clot, géeda. 1577 B. Gooce Heresdach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 23 b, The Feelde is saide to be.. broken up 
when it is first plowed lying in great Cloddes. 1697 Daypen 
Virg. Georg. t. 139 The Peasant .. pounds with Rakes The 
crumbling Clods. 1722 Sewen Hist. Quakers (1795) I. un. 
93 Clods and stones were thrown at him. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Onele Tom's C. xxvi, 250 Those words fell on his heart like 
clods upon a coffin. oe : 

b. As a substance, without 74: The soil or 
dust of the ground in its lumpy character. Often 
a. depreciatory term for the earth in its unpleasant 
associations. 

x573 Tusser Hxs6, (1878) 100 Leave wheat little clod, for 
to couer the head. x6or Dent Pathw. Heaven 77 If they 
[the covetous] were not altogether hardned .. they would 
not be so neerely knit to the clod and the peny as they are. 
1798 Souruey Vis. Maid Orleans 1. 107 The finely-fibred 
frame. .[shall] mingle soon With the cold clod. 1845 Hinsr 
Poems 52 Long ere this, upon my breast The clod had lain, 
1880 Howetts Undisc. Countryili. 37 Shallow sciences which 
trace man backward to the brute, and forward to the clod. 
*@. The ball of earth that adheres about the root 


of a tree or plant: .(Formerly Cror.) 
. 1693 Evecyn De la Quint..Conpl. Gard. 9 Orange-Trees 
make no Clod, or Union, so as ’tis very difficult to. change 
them upon occasion.” 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds Garden- 
dug 157 Trees raised with their Clod of Earth about them. 
fbid., Planting Trees in their.Clod. 1828 Srevarr Planter’s 
G. 39 With as much of the clod about the roots as possible: 
d. A lump. of turf with. the adherent earth; a 

sod, a peat. Ods. exc. dial, “Formerly also Cor. 
« xg94 Prat -Fewell-Ho.- 1. Divers New Exper.'12 Where 
féwell is deere, they yse to make cloddes, or turfs of: them. 
1609 AZanch. Court Leet Records (2885) I. ee Joades 
-2 : 


CLOD. 


of greenc clods out of the lords wasts, 1884 Cheshk. Gloss., 
Clod, a sod, ; 
e. A bit of turf, spot of ground. dial, or éechz. 

1688 R. Horme Armoury ut. 251/2 The Clod is the green 
Sod-on which .. Cocks .. fight, which is generally round 
that all may sce. 1865 E. WauGn Besom Ben v.54in Lanc. 
Gloss. s.v., ‘Th’ dog would ha’ toucht néan o' thee, iv thae’d 
din upo! thi own clod, es 

4. fig. Applied depreciatively to the human body 
as being 2 mass of ‘clay’; also to a human being 
as a ‘child of clay’, or as ‘ of the earth, earthy’. 

1595 Srenser Efithal, 411 A thousand torches .. to us 
wretched earthly clods. .lend desired light. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnasst Puerp, 163 The Audacious Clod, Commanded 
Worship, to himself, as God. Bes Sonne. Sceps. Sci. i. 15 
The purer Spirit is united to this Clod. 1667 Marron P. LZ. x. 
786. 1798 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Zales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 
405 Howl for ever fora breathless clod. 1866 J. H. Newman 
Gerontins iv. 26 Low-born clods Of brute, earth. 

5. fig. A blockhead, clodpate ; a clodhopper. 

[1579 J. Stupses Gaping Gulf D jb, Turne vnder perpetuall 
slauery, as cloddes the country people.) 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone i, i.9 Not bred 'mongst clods and clodpoles. 1645 
Mutton Colas?. Wks. (1851)362 Rather then spend words with 
this fleamy clodd of an Antagonist. 1793 Wotcorr(P. Pindar) 
Ep. Pope Wks. 1812 LiL. 211 Clap to the wheel yourshoulder, 
Master Clod. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 1. xiii. 175 Jolter- 
headed clods. 1869 BLackmore Lorna D. iv.22 The Doones 
were of very high birth, as all we clods of Exmoor knew. 

attrib, 19735 Savace Progr. Divine 85 When the clod 
justice some horse-laugh wou'd raise. 

+6. Sc. A small loaf of coarse unleavened bread. 

@1774 Fercusson Poems xi. (1789) 79 (Jam.) Our cottar 
childer ,. Toil for pease-clods and gud wad kail. x7g0 
Suirners Poems 245 (Jam.) Clods and Souters brandy. 1832 
R. D.C. Brown Lintoun Green 8 (Jam,) Sutors-clods In 
Selkirk town were rife; O’ flour baked, brown, and rough 
assods. 

7. Fishing. =Bas, (See quots.) 

1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (1880) 92. 1885 Sat. Rev. 21 
Nov. 673/t Norfolk ‘ babbers’ .. catch eels, The ‘bab’, or 
‘clod’ .. is a number of lobworms threaded on pieces of 
worsted, and .. tied up in a bunch not unlike a small mop. 

8. The coarse part of the neck of an ox, nearest 
the shoulder. 

r601 Q. Elis. Housch. Bk. in Househ, Ord. (1790) 288 He 
[the serjeant of the Larder] hath for his fee two cloddes, 
one little rumpe, chine of beefe, of every oxe that is sent in 
the Queene’s house. 3842 P, Parley's Ann, III. 132 Her 
dinner, consisting of six ounces of boiled clod of beef. 1865 
Pall . 10 Nov.g Every ox has two clods .. which 
do not sell for more than 4d, a pound. 

+9. (See quot.) Ods. 

1678 in Phil. Trans. X11. ber The outer parts, or Cuticle 
(or, as the Author calls them, Clods) of the Hair. 

10. Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

1867 W. W. Sarvtn Coad §& Coal-mining 25 Partings will 
occur, of clod or various earthy material. 1879 Shropsh. 
Word.bk., Clod, shale found in the coal measures. 1882 
Ravatoxp Afining Gloss., Clod, soft shale or slate .. usually 
applied to a layer forming a bad roof. 


Il. A heavy solid blow. dad. Cf. Cuon v. 5, 6. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov. 4/2 The man. .lost his temper, 
and he her a ‘clod’ in the head .. A clod is a heavy, lump- 
ing blow. 

12. Comé., as clod-breaker ; clod-brown, -tongued 
adjs.; clod-crusher, (a.) 2 machine for crushing 
the clods left by the plough; (¢.) a person who 
walks heavily; also clod-crushing; clod-fishing, 
fishing for eels with a Cuop 7; + clod-fist, a 
heavy clumsy fist; clod-head, clod skull, a 
Crop-PaTE; clod-meall, -mell, a large wooden 
mallet or hammer for breaking clods (avch.); 
+ clod-salt, the salt which adheres in clots to 
the bottom of the salt-pans. . : 

1818 Scott Rob Roy ix, The old miserly “clod-breaker 
called me pettifogger. 188z Durrietp Don Quix. 11. 493 
Calling her a..clodbreaker’s or hempspinner’s daughter. 
r8zr Care Vill, Minsty. 1. 124 The *clod-brown lark that 
hail’d the morn. 1842 H. Sternens Bk. Farne (1851) 11. 28 
Crosskill’s *clod-crusher..one of the most efficient imple- 
tents of its class: 1874 Knicnr Dict. Mech. s.v., One form 
of clod-crusher consists of a series of cast-metal rings. .placed 
loosely upon a round axle, and revolving thereon independ. 
ently of each other. 1634 Gayron Pleas. Notes w. ii. 76 
Shee multiplyed her “clod-fists .. about the muzard of hin. 
644 Cot. Cnapwick Let. in ath Rep. Comm. Hist, 
MSS. 275/2 Being *clodheads merely sensible and sen- 
suall, 1794 Agric. Surv. Berwick p. xxxit, (Jam) To 
break the clods..used formerly to be done.. by hand 
with *clod-mells, or wooden mallets. 1879 Shrofsh. lVord- 
bk., Clod-matl, a large wooden hammer employed for break- 
ing clods, 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Clod-maw. 1674 Ray Collect; 
Eng, Words, Saltemaking Cheshire, A cake which sticks to 
the bottom of the pan (which they call *clod salt). ° 2679 
Pror Staffordsh. (1686) 95 Clod-salt .. is there [at Droyt- 
witch] the strongest salt of all. 1707 E. Warp Hudibras 
Redéa. (1715) 1. ix, When *Clod-sk at the worst o’ th’ 
hay, re. brutal Rage shall make their Way. 1887 Pal? Afail 
G 37, : t. 1/2 Unimpassioned and *clod-tongued—stolid 
and solid. - é . 

Hence Clo’dward a., towards the clods, Pgitak . 

1883 Artuur Fernley Lect. 7x The most clodward thinker 

that ever bent his ook down. 
-Clod (kled), v [f, Cron sé.: cf. the originally 
identical Cior of . : 
ctl. érans. To free (land) from ‘clods by harrow- 
ing, rolling, or the like. Also adsol. Obs. 

ex420 Pallad. on Husb, rit. 28 Eke diligently clodde it 
(L. occa], pyke oute stones, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Clod- 
dyn or brekyn cloddes, ecco. x6x6 Surre. & Manin. 

ountry Favine 533 Lo clod it [arable ground] vvith a roller 
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- biegh coucr ye 2743, R. Basie Sed. Baca bei 
mprov. ic. 323 (Jam.) The ground must be well har- 
rowed, ‘cicdded, and cleaned from all obstructions. 

+2. To cover with clods. Ods. 

¢1420 Palled. on Hush, xt. 8 Clodde hem [barley, beans, 
ete,] large, as wel thai may be wrie. 

3. To form or turn into clods; formerly also to 
tun into clots, to Cuot (sense 3). évazs. and zuér. 

2530 Patsar. 488/1, I clodde, I go in to heapes or in to 
peces, as the yerthe dothe, ¥e asmoncelle. 1572 R. H. tr. 
Lauaterus' Ghostes (1596) 207 Snowe clodded_ together. 
1639 ‘I’. De Grey Compl. Horsem.9 Keep the Vdder that 
the miike doe not clod. 655 GouGe Com. Heb. ix. 19. 1. 
38 To keep the blood from clodding. 1742 Compl. Fam. 

'iece \. vi. 278 As soon as you have well mixed it [mait] 
with the Liquor, and prevented it from clodding. 

+4. trans. To enclose in or as in clods. Os. 

1610 G. Frercuer Christ's Vict. in Farr S. P. Fas. 1 
(1848) 36 That ..man, might spend..Clodded in lumps of 
clay, his wearie life to end. 

. trans. To pelt with clods. 

2755 in Jounson without quotation. 1888 Sc. Leader 28 
Nov. 7 The crowd of boys .. kept stoning and clodding him 
for a considerable distance. 

b. ctr. To throw clods or stones. 

178: J. Hutton Tour Caves, Clod, to throw stones. 1867 
E.Wauen Tattliz' Mattyii.in Lance. Gloss.s.v.Clod, There's 
a rook o° chaps bin cloddin’ at it. 

6. gex. To heave or throw heavily. orth. dial. 

1835 Scorr Guy AY. xi, ‘She grippit him, and clodded him 
like a stane from the sling ower the craigs.’ 1864 T. Cari 
Westmorld. Dial. in Kendal Mercury 30 Jan., He clodt 
doan his books an sed he cud meeak nowt omma. _x870 EF. 
Peacock Ralf Shirl, 1. 187 He's .. clodded “em into th’ 
carriage, 

1. intr. To fish for eels with a clod; to bob. 

1888 Lng, [llust. Mag. 380, 1 have sniggied .. for eels. 
I have bobbed (or clodded) for them on a Dorsetshire river, 

Hence Clo‘dding vd/. sb. and Bp a. 

¢ 1850 Lacy Wt Bucke's Test. in Halliw. Lit. 16th & 17th 
C.(1851) 54 Clodding of the blode. 1552 Hutort, Cloddynge 
bety!f or malle, occa. 1616 SurFL. & Markn. Country 
Farme 541 Where the woodden rowler will not serue, there 
you shall take clodding-bectles, made of purpose broad and 
flat, and with them breake the clods. 1826 Keatince 7'rav, 
II, 185 The cost of clodding and weeding. 

Clod, obs. f. Cuap (see CLorHE), Croup. 

In the following, modern edd. read clogged; 
clodded or clotted, and cloyd are also suggested. 

x62 Foetcner /slaud Princess 1. iii. id ol. 99) Her 
spirit... ‘Tis a clear one, Clod with no dirty stuff, She is 
all pure honour. 

Clodded (kigdéd), pp/. a, [f. Chop v7. +-Ep1,] 
Stuck together in clods or lumps. Formerly also 


= Clotted, coagulated. 

1862 Puain Encid vin. Y iii) b, Stormful clouds of clodded 
rayne, 1565 Goupine Ovid's Alet, 1, Severd from the blind 
And clodded heape. 1594 T. B. La Primanud. I’'r. Acad. 
U. 354 Is .. like to bi newly pressed out and clodded. 
1688 H. Wiarton £nthus. Ch. Kome 82 His Hair clodded 
and uncombed. 1725 Bravery Fam. Dict, sv. Afusk, 
Clodded Blood .. found under the Skin of the Animal when 
it is Mead. 1812 Exam. 11 May 292/x Parched and clodded 
surface [of land] the consequence of drought. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 1. 297 This dull and clodded 8 

b. Having a clod adhering. 
x800 Hurpis fav. Village 158 The ploughman’s clodded 


heel, 

+Clo-dder, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [See next, and 
ef. elotier, cludder, clutter] A clotted or curdled 
mass, 2. clot. 

@ 1400 Mary § Cross 326 in Leg. Rood 142 In cloddres of 
bled his her was clunge. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 24 Thou 
lookest like raw flesh, yea like a prodigious clodder, 1698 
Christ Exalted 20 In his Agony, Sweating clodders of Blood. 

+Clo‘ddex, v. Ods. [This and the sb. of same 
form were probably in their origin phonctic variants 
of Crorrer, iterative derivative of CLor w., the 
renee series being cloter, cloper, cloder: cf. the 

rst two quots. below, and the equivalence of CLop, 
Ctor.] To run together in clots, to coagulate, 
become clotty or lumpy. 

(¢2386 Cuaucer Anis. 7. 1887 The clothered blood (2. 
clotered, clotred, clopred).] 499 Prop, Parv. 83 (Pynson) 
Cloderyn (US. X. clot as blode, or other lyke), co- 
agulo. 1830 Patsar. kyl clodder, tyke whaye or bloode 
whan it is colde, Ye congele. 1656 Rincrey Pract, Physick 
an If Milk stay long in the Brests, the whey exhalcth, and 
the rest clodders. 1720 Robie in Phil. Trans. KXXI. 122 
Cause the Ashes to lump or clodder together. 1876 VAitby 
Gloss., Clodder, to form ingredients into a mass with some 
soft material. Clodder td, aggregated. 

Hence Clo'ddered Z4/. a. 

2570-6 Lampanve Peramd. Kené (1826) 219 Time... hath 
purged quite Our former cloddred spots. 1675 Brooxs 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 92 It made his blood startle out of 
his body in congealed cloddered heaps. 

_Cloddiness (klpdinés). [f. Choppy + -nxss.] 
Cloddy quality or condition. a 

1803 Lucocs Wat, Wool 187 ‘The compactness of the staple, 
or as manufacturers term it the ‘ ess’ of the wool. -- 

Cloddish (kigdif), 2. [f. Cuop +-18u.] -Some- 
what clod-like; savouring’ of boorisli stolidity or 
awkwardness. * i eK ee ene 

1844 Disraeli Someaeety ue v. 112 His boots .. seemed to 
him to have a cloddish air. x652 Hawtuorne Llithedale 
Rom. viii. (1879) 80 Our. thoughts .. were fast becoming 
cloddish, 1882 Cornh. Afag. 539 Lads,- fresh from the 
heather, hang round the stone in cloddish embarrassment. 
.Hence Clo-ddishness. | 


.CLOR.. 


Cloddy (kldi), a. [f. as-pree+-x 1] 

ti. Characterized by the presence of clots; 
clotted, coagulated, lumpy. Ods, 

tH47 Recorpe Fudic. Ur. 6gb, A cloddy uryne is that 
which hath in it cloddes of blood. 1551 Turner Herbad 1, 
Ivjb, It draweth out cloddy or clotted bloude. 3658-A. 
Fox MWuris’ Surg. ut. iv. 228 1f the matter be tuff .. and is 
cloddy, it is a sign that the body decaycth in strength, 

2. Characterized by, or abounding in, clods.” 

1545 Upace, etc. Zrasm. Par, Luke Pref. (1548) 2 Cloddy 
hard ground, xs93 Snaxs. Yoh ut. i. 80 Turning The 
meager cloddy earth to glittering Id. 2656 Ducarp Gate 
Lat. Unl. § 333 If it bee cleddy, hee levelleth it with 
rowlers turned over it. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
II, 289 Light dry soils .. they should be cloddy; and these 
clods should not fall to pieces easily by the harrows. 

8. Of the nature of a clod, clod-like; earthy (in 
a depreciative sense). : 

1612-25 Br. Hatt Contempt. N. 7.1. xiii. (1853) 309 These 
very bodies that are now cloddy like the earth, SS allonce be 
bright as the sun. 1642 Rocers Vaamas 2 Cloddy, carnall, 
dead and sensuall creatures, 

4. Clod-like in shape, short and thick, lumpish. 

x712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sca 342 A thick cloddy Fish, with 
a large Head. 1896 Whitby Gloss., Cloddy, thick, short, 
and full of fiesh. so unintellectual. 

5. sb. = Cuop-Horrer 1. dial, 

1825 R. Warp Tremaine I, xxxiii. 290 Among the males 
there were none .. but cloddies. 1877 E, Peacock Giloss. 
NW. Lincolush., Cloddy, an awkward ill-dressed man. 
* What a cloddy it is!” 

Clode, obs. £ Crown. 

+ Clodge, wv. Obs. vare—", 
of clog, after cledge.] 2? To clog. 

1598 Be, Hatt Sat. iv. ii. 128 And clodge their slauish 
tenants with commaunds. 

Clod-hopper. [f. Cuov sé, + Hor v.; perh. 
with humorous allusion to grass-hopper.] 

1, One who walks over ploughed land; a plough- 
man or agricultural labourer; a country lout; 
hence, a clumsy awkward boor, a clown. 

ex690 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clod-hopper, 2 Plough- 
man, 372: Mrs. Centiivee Artifice 11, i, Did you ever 
see n dog brought on a plate, clodhopper? Did you? 3824 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 136 He turned his 
clowns into gentlemen, and their brother clod-hoppers 
Jaughed at them, and they were ashamed, _ 

2. Fe A ploughman’s heavy shoes. 

1836 E. Howarp 2. niet Ixii, Purser’s shoes .. a hybrid 
breed, between a pair cast-off slippers and the plough- 
man's clodhoppers. 

3. A bird; the Wheat-ear. Cf. CLorzimp. 

1834 Mupie Brit. Birds (2841) 1. 267 The failow-chat, 
wheat-ear, and clod-hopper are not inappropriate names. 
1885 Swainson Prov.-n. Brit, Birds 10(E. D. S,). 

ence (sorce-wds,) Clodho'ppering, Clodho'p- 
perish, Clodho’ppership. 

1832 J, Witson in Blachkw. Mag. XXXI. 1002 Our own 
dislike to their clodhopperships. 1880 Mrs. Witney Odd 
or Even 37 The traditional clodhoppering which real New 
England farm-life has long been rising away from. ‘ 

Clog Soppeag, a. [f. as pree.] Following 
the plough; pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
clodhoppers ; loutish, boorish. 

1843 Dickens Mart, Chus, vii, A common, paltry, low- 
minded, clodhopping, pipe-smoking ale-house,  ¢ 1854 
Tnackeray Wolves & Lambs 1. (869) 340 You little scamp 
of a clod-hopping eaghboy. 7 Ch. & State Rev, 12 
Jan. 32 Shufilings of clo hopping boots. 

So Clodhopping sé. Agricultural labour. 

3847 L. Hunt Yar Honey vii. (1848) 87 Spenser delights 
to designate himself as ‘Colin Clout’, as though he were 
a patch in the heels of clodhopping. 

Clodly (klpdli), adv. [see -ux°.] In a clod- 
dish or clod-like manner; dully, heavily. | 

x853 Rusu Stones Ver. UL 33 It is not, like those (pic- 
tures] we have been passing, clodly painted. 

Clo-d-pate. Ef Crop + Pate head. 

1. A thickhead or blockhead. : 

1636 T. RanDAvt in Aun, Dubrensia (1877) 17 What Clod- 
pates, Thenot,‘are’ our British swaines! @2679 Eant oF 
Orrery 4 demire wt, The sober Clod-pate States-man. ¢x6g90 
BE. Dict, Cant, Crew, Clodpate, a heavy, dull Fellow. 

2. -A thick head. (Better two words.) 

1762 Smotcett Siv L. Greaves viii. (D.) There is more logic 
in remark .. than I expected from your clod-pate. : 

Clod-pated, «. [f. prec. + -ep2.] Thick. 
headed, stupid, dense. ; Le 

1638 Forp Lady's Trial us. 3, Youvare dull clod-pated 
lumps of mire’ and garbish. 1712 Arnuruxor Yoho Bull 
(2755) 10 John was not so clod-pated, but at last he took 
the hint. x822 Scorr Nigedxxviil, A clod-pated old chandler. 

Clo‘d-poll, clod-pole. [f. Crop + Pout head.] | 
= CLOD-PATE. . : 

x6or Suaxs. Twel, N, 11. iv. 208 This Letter being so 
excellently ignorant .. he will finde it comes from a Clodde- 
pole, 38:7 Hoce Zales & Sk. IV. 66 He thought the story 
.. too ridiculous for any clodpole to have contrived, 2840 
Tuackenay Catherine i, A poor clodpole, like Tom there, 
1878 Brownixe Poets Croisi¢ 83 Our Academic clodpoles 
must be dense, "" + * * 

+Cloe, v7 Obs. north. dial. [a. ON. kd (Sw. 
did, Da. hide) str. vb., earlier form A/aga, Rlaha, 
pa.-t. ié-, kidgom, pa. pple. klegeiz, to scratch, to 
claw an itching place; prob. connected with 44 
claw, the relation of which to the stem of Craw 
5d, and v. is -unéertain.}] =Craw'v..3. 7 7 

Laxqoo Chester Pé, 186 With this crocket camrocke your 
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backes I shall cloe, peeks 2 ; on 


CLOF. - 


Cloe-board, ~hammer, obs. variants of claw- 
board (= CuarBoarD), Cuaw-nammer. [Perh. 


really for clove-bord, -hammer: see CLove ppl. a.] 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 37/1 Five sayl of the Hamborough 
Fleet .. chiefly loaden with Cloe-boards. 1623 R. Witt- 
sournE Newfoundland 76 Mattocks and Cloe Hammers. 

Cloes, obs. form of CLorues: see also CLow. 

Clof, cloff. Sc. and zorth. dial. In 6 fi. 
cloifiis, 7 p/, cloffes, 8 Sc. claff. [Cf ON. lof the 
cleaving or fork of the legs ; /of a cleft or rift in 
a hill, corresp. to OLG. 4/000, OHG. chlobo a cleft ; 
fweak grade of 2/eud-to CLEAVE. The latter would 
more properly give c/ave, the former clof’; the vowel 
of the dial. word is doubtful.] 

A cleft, fissure, parting: +a. the ‘fork’ of the 
legs; =Cizavine vd/. sb.) 2, CLEFT 2 (obs.); b. 
the cleft of a tree, where the branches part; ¢. ‘a 
cleft between adjacent hills’ (Jam.); = CLOVE sé.4 

1538 Lynpesay Syde Taillis 80 Consider giue thare 
Cloiffis be clene, «1605 Montcomery JZyting 60 Whether 

thou wilt .. kisse all cloffes that stands beside. 1789 D. 
Davinson Seasons 43 (Jam.) There, in the claff O’ branch 
‘onk.. The ring-dove has her nest. 1808 Jasueson, Clas 
the cleft of a tree. 1865 Cornhill AMfag. 38 The North- 
countryman .. talks of the cowg/ [error for claf or cluff) 
of the tree. ‘ . 

' Olof, obs. form of clove, pa. t. of CLEAVE v. and 
of CLOVE 56,1 

_ Clof€ (klpf). Conzmerce. Also erroiz. clough. 
[Orizin obscure. Identity with Cuove, the weight, 
has been suggested. Cf. also Cuzr.] An allow- 
ance (now of 2 lbs. in 3 cwt., or zgq), given with 
certain commodities, in order that the weight may 
hold good when they are sold by retail. 

According to Grafton, 1568, cloff was the grocer’s name 
for the fixed allowance made to the buyer in lieu of the 
variable advantage which he formerly had through the in- 
clination in his favour of the King’s Beam, a practice 
abolished in 1269, (See also the Ordinance of Staples, 

* 1353) & 10.) But there is a long gap between 1269 and 
x502, when our ceteris begin. Pabyan, whom Grafton 
copies verbatim for his text, has no mention of lef 

-x502 ArNnoLoe Chizon, 128 Wherof .. shulde be rebated for 
the tare of every of the said xij, bales itij. Il. and for the cloff 
of euery off the said xij, bales ij, Il. .. and for the tret of y° 
same peper C. xxxvij. ll. 1568 Grarron Chron. (Hen. I11) 
II. 131 I€ was ordeyned that the Beame should stande vp- 
right..enclinyng to neyther partie, and the buyer to have 
of the seller allowed unto him for all thinges *foure pounde 
ofthe hundreth, *Jfavgin, This is that allowance yt Grocers 
call Cloffe. 1660 T. Wittsrorp Scales Commerce 1. 1. 24 
Cloffe .. is prely an allowance for the refuse of the com- 
modity, which hangs upon the chest or cask, for which is 
usually allowed but 3 or 4 pound in every parcel, 1828 
Hotton Pract, Arithu., Lare §& Tret, Cloff is an allow- 
ance of 2 1b. for every 3 cwt., and some say for every 100 Ib. 
of creceuttle, to make the weight hold good when sold by 
retail. , 

+ Clo‘ffing. Obs. [App. OE. clz/Sung(e fem. ; 
ME. clofthounk and cloffyinge are the same word. 
Bosw,-Toller explains from cleft clove, bulb + 
Pung masc, monkshood or hellebore. Cf. CLOvE- 
TONGUE.] .A plant: see quots. 

(Cockayne understood the OF. nameto mean Ranunculus 
sceleratts; which is probable, since both clu/pung and 
clufwyrt are glossed by Batrachion, an old name of Ra- 
nuncrius. But the ME. name seems to mean a helicbore, 
as in Halliwell’s modern entry.) 

ex000 Sax. Leechd. I. 98 Deos wyrt’ pe man sceleratam, 
and odrum naman clufpunge nemna6 .. bid cenned on fuh- 
tum and on wzteregum stowum. crogo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
295/35 Dotracion, clufdung. 21480 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 
189 Vellatrum (?for veratrum, ‘hellebore’] Angi. clof- 
thounk. , xq... AZS. version of Macer in Promp. Parv. sn. 
Gladone, Do take «. be iij part of be poudre of eliebre, pat 
some men clepen cloffynnge. 1847-78 Hatuiwett, Clofing, 
the plant hellebore. . . , 

‘Clog (klgg), sb. Also 5-7 clogge, (5 cloge), 7 
clogg. [Known since 14th ¢, ; derivation obscure. 
. {Connexion with Crag ‘to clot with any thing sticky’ 
appears only in Jater transferred uses.)] a : 

. A thick piece of wood; a.short piece of 
the trunk, or of . large root, of a tree; a block, 
clump. Still the ordinary sense in Scotland. 

Yule clog: a Christmas log.for the fire.” 

¢13400 Sowdone Bab. 2919 With: a Clog of an Oke he 
faught. c1qq0 Promp. Parzv, 83 Clogge, truucits. ©1530 
Patscr. 206/1 Clogge, dilfot, 1570 Levins Manip. 157 A 
clog, log, truneus. n.d. Descr, Scotland (Jam.), Great 
clogges of timber. «1845 Mrs. Bray Warleigh xvi. (1884) 
128 Well roasted by the ‘yule clog’ ofa winter's fire. - 1886 
Stewart Remix. Dum/fermline 61 The roots of large trees 
called ‘clogs’ were now brought. oon 

2, A block or heavy piece of wood, or the like, 
attached to the Jeg or neck of a man or beast, to 
impede-motion or prevent escape. 

1480 Pol. Poems (2859) II. 232° Jac Napes wolde one the 
see a maryner to ben, With his cloge and his cheyn. ¢x4s0 
Bk. Cirtasye in Babees Bk. (2868) 302 Pou art lyke an ape 

teyed witha clogge. x46x Past. Lett. No. 4x4. 11. 48,1 am 
with the gayler, with a clogge. upon myn hele, 1570 


Levins Manip: 157 A clogge at ye foote, zarpedimentunt. - 


3899 Suans. Much Ado 1. iii. 35, 1 am ‘trusted with a 
mussell, and enfranchisde with a clog. .’ x6z9 J. Core OF 
Death 43 The body is but to the’ soule as a clogge tied to 
the legge. 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 Clogs, 
pieces of Wood, or such like, fastned about the Necks, or 
to the Legs of Beasts, that they run not away. 1830 LAMB 
in Blackw, Mag. XXVII, sox, I never tied tin-kettle, clog, 
Or salt-box to the tail of dog, Without a pang. - 4 
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b. A-load to obstruct the motion of anything. 

1669 Bovte Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 23 We perceived 
‘the Bladder to swell and concluded that it had lifted up its 
clog about an inch. _/éid. 112 The Clog, when all the Air 
was come in, was swiftly raised. 2 

e. A block or lump tied to anything for use or 
ornament ; ¢.:g. to a key to prevent its being Jost. 
€1325 Pol. Songs (1839) 154 For the clogges that cleyeth 
by here chelle. ¢x400 Sozdone Bab. 1603 With the Keye 
cloge, bat she caught. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epigr. 
(1867) 164 Euery key hath a clog. 

3. fig. Anything that impedes action or pro- 
gress; an impediment, encumbrance, hindrance. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 28 As burthens or 
clogges relaryenge or lettynge them in theyr iourney. 1577 
tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 227 A grieuous clog to her 
husband. 268x Drypen Ads. § Achit. 615 That Kings were 
Useless, and a Clogto ‘Trade. 1727 Swirt Guddiver mt. Viiis 
231 A perpetual clog to public business. 1824 SouTnrey 
Roderick 1, Like a spirit which hath shaken off The clog 
of dull mortality. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 6 Apr. 4/7 Women 
and children are a clog upon rapid movements, 

+4. The ‘cone’ of the fir or pine tree. Obs. 

1877 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 104 The Pine 
tree... the kernelles must be gathered in June, before the 
clogges do open, 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 324 
Coniferous Trees, are such that bear Cones or Clogs. 19727 
Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Fir tree, The Kemels and Nuts, 
which may be got out of their Cones and Clogs. 

+5. A tuber at the root of a plant. Obs. 

x597 Greranpe Herbad 1, Ixvi. § 1. 9t The roote consisteth 
of many knobs or tuberous clogs. 1657 W. Cotes Adam 
in Eden 68 The roots (of orpine) are divers thick, round, 
white, tuberous Clogs. 1688 R. Houme Armoury u. 1135/1 
Clogs, or knotty roots .. hanging together by threds. 

6. a. A wooden-soled overshoe or sandal worn 
(chiefly by women) in some localities, to protect 
the feet from wet and dirt. b. A shoe with a thick 
wooden sole protected by a rim of metal, worn 
inthe north. [Probably the name belongs origin- 
ally to the thick wooden sole alone: cf. CLOG v. 9.] 

1416 Act 4 Hen. V,c.3 § x Qe les Patynmakers. .ne facent 
ascuns patyns ne clogges del maeresme appelle Aspe. 16712 
tr. Palafox’s Cong. China xxxii. 582 Chopino’s are high 
Cloggs, which the Women use in Spain. 1688 R. Home 
Armoury m._14/2 Cloggs are shooes with thick Wooden 
Soles. x74z H. Warvore Corr. (ed. 3) I. xxxvi. 146, I_re- 
member at the playhouse, they used to call on Mrs, Old. 
field’s chair! Mrs. Barry's clogs! and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 

attens! 1798 Jane Austen Northang. «ibd, ii, A fear on 

‘Irs. Allen's part of having left her clogs at an inn, 1820 
Aun, Reg. 312 (Afanchester Sessions) They kicked me with 
their clogs. 843 Tnackeray Afex’s Wives (1872) 48 He 
leaves his clogs in the passage. .in the muddiest weather he 
never has a speck on his foot. 18g0 FE. Extiot Afore Verse 
& Pr. 1. 67 To comp in my clogs there, I is not inclin’d, 
1877 N.W, Lincolush, Gloss., Clog (4) A wooden-soled over- 
shoe worn by women. 1883 Admondbury & Huddersfield 
Géoss. (E. D. S.), Clogs, shoes with wooden soles .. they are 
area ae in the factories where dyeing is going on. 

+7. A kind of calendar notched upon a square 
block of wood (or other material). Ods. 

1679 PLor sae (1686) 418 An ancient sort of Al- 
manacks they call Cloggs, made upon square sticks, still in 
use here amongst the meaner sort of people. a1765 Struxe- 
Ley Zéix, VI. 132 St. Martin's day, in the Norway clogs, is 
marked with a goose. 1834-43 Soutney Doctor xc. 202 In 
fp Hopkins’s time the clogg was still found in farm 
houses. 

8. Cond., as clog-like adj. and adv., -maker, 
-wearing ppl. a.; clog-almanac,=CLoc 7; clog- 
boot, a wooden-soled boot ; clog-dance, a dance 
performed in clogs or wooden-soled shoes ; hence 
clog-dancer ; + clog-head, ?a blockhead; clog- 
hornpipe (cf. clog-dance); clog-weed. (see quot.) ; 
clog-wheat, 2 bearded variety of wheat; also 
called, from the conical form of its spike, cone- 
wheat; + clog-wheel, a cart-wheel in one block 
(see quot.). 

x68x Loud. Gas. No. 1592/4 A short pair of *Clog-Boots. 
188x Daily Ted. 27 Dec., A grand international *clog-dance. 
1598 Famous Victories Hen. V, x. 25 Come ye *cloghead. 
186z Mrs. Norton Lady La G. w. 197. The slandered .. 
Who hears for evermore the self-same lie Clank *clog-like 
at his heels. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6170/8_ John Willson .. 
pe Ber 1807 Vancouver dgric. Devon (1813) 251 
Purchased by the clog-makers and turners, 2850 E. E:tiotr 
Move Verse and Pr. I. 67 *Clog-wearing Madge. 1878-86 
Britten & H. Eng. Plant-n., *Clog-weed, (x) Heracleum 
Sphondylium, Gloz. (2) Scabiosa arvensis, S. Bucks. 1879 
Jerreries Wild Life in S. Co. 165 A deep, broad ditch, 
overshadowed by tall hemlock-and clogweed, 1762 Bones 
in Phil. Trans. LIL. 530*Clog-wheat, or rivets, or bearded- 
wheat, {as it is variously called in this county {Suffolk]). 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric., Gloss., Clog-wheat, cone-wheat. 
1575 Richmond. Wills (2853) 254, Tj paire *clogg wheeles for 
oxen. | 1898 Cumbrid. Gloss., Clog wheels, cart wheels of 
thick plank and without spokes. In common usé in the 
(28th century. | 
’ Clog (kigg), v. [f the sb. In some later senses 
there is perh. association with Cha¢ z., although 
in dialects in which both words are used, ¢. g. -in 
south of Scotland, they are kept quite distinct, clag 
always implying stickiness, and clog load. Senses 
5-6 appear to run together with those.of Choy v.] 

1. tans. To fasten a clog or heavy block .of 
wood: to ; to fetter or confine by this means. 

x398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. xiv: (1495) 774 An 
‘oxe hérde fedeth .. oxen: and. byndeth their fete .. and 
cloggith them whyle they ben in pasture. . 1587 FLeminc 
Cout. Holinshed 111. 392/2 His master..manie times caused 


CLOGGING. 


him to be chained, locked, and clogged, to staie his ranning 
awaie. 1658 Ussuer Amz. v. 9x Being clogged with chaines 
of steel, he was carried avey: .to Babylon. a 1822 SHELLEY 
Ess. & Lett, Reviv. Lit. ‘ amelot Ser.) 147 Superstition. . 
has .. clogged man to earth, 1866 RoGrrs Agric.g Prices . 
I, xx. 514 Horses .. clogged with a bar of wood, — 

2. ¢raisf. To load so as to entangle or impede 


the motion of; to encumber, hamper. 

1583 Stuppes A at. A bus. 1. 101 With their fingers clogged 
with rings. @1619 Fornerny 4 Zheore, 1. xii. (1622) 338 
Hence ’tis, the Delver bound and clogd in clowted buskin, 
sings. 1725 Pove Ocdyss. v. 410 Clogg’d by the cumbrous 
vest Calypso gave. 1863 KincraKe Crimea (1877) II. xv. 
goo The whole flotilla would be clogged by the slowness of 
the sailing-vessels, 

+b. To load. Obs. 

(Johnson says ‘In the following passage it is improper, 
for its meaning always includes hindrance’. 

x69r Ray Creation, (R.), Though the teeth of the wheels 
-. be never so smooth ., yet if they be not oyl'd will hardly 
move, though you clog them with never so much weight. 

3. fig. To load, burden, encumber, hamper. 

1564 Becon New Catech. (1844) 300 In things that be in- 
different, we must .. clog no man’s conscience. 1618 E, 
Exton ExA. Romans vii. (1622) 115 Clogged with the yoke 
and burden of their sinnes. 1647 CowLey Afistress, Soul 
(1669) 42 Clogging it [an Estate] with Legacies. 1776 Apam 
Sarita IV. No 101, iv. 23 The power of exchanging must 
have been much clogged. 1838-9 Hattam “ist. Lit. Ih. 
I. v. 228 To avoid .. the combinations of consonants that 
clog our Janguage. 1857 C. Brontit Professor IL, xxiii. 175 
Man is ever clogged with his mortality. . 

b. fig. To hinder, impede, obstruct (actions). 

1735 SouTH Serm, 1 Aings xiii. 33. 128 The Devotion of 
Menis apt to be clogged by such Ceremonies. 1742 Col. Rec. 
Penn. VV. 542 Everything that tendered to Clog the Im- 
portation of them, 1978 Burke Corr (1844) II. 55 A 
minority cannot inake or carry on a war; buta minority.. 
may clog a war, 1876 Green Short Hist. viii. 7. 539 The 
old loyalty, too, clogged their enterprise. 

4. To encumber or impede as clay or other 


sticky matter by adhesion. Cf. to CLAG. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W.1531) 294 Clogged in the claye 
and slyme of vyce. 1608 Suaks. Tied. Vu ii. 66 If. you 
finde so much blood in his Liuer, as will clog the foote of 
a flea, cx1630 Rispon Surv, Devon § 222 (1810) 232 Claw- 
ton..a place full of clay... insomuch that a proverbial 
speech passeth thereon: ‘The Devil was clogged in Claw- 
more’, 1886 G. Aten Kadce's Shrine xiii. 144 Sinking in 
mud .. It clogs you and hampers you on every side. 

5. To fill up with anything that impedes or ob- 
structs action or function, to encumber; es5f. to 


choke zp so as to hinder free passage, to obstruct. 

(In the first quot., prob. an error for clay.) 

1g86 Hatrox in Campbell Chancellors (1857) 11. xlv. 276 
They had conspired to. .clog all the great ordnance. 1670-98 
Lassets Voy, {taly 11.141 A world of these statues .. in 
every room in the house, which they clog rather than adorn. 
1696 Winston 7%. Larth (1722) 19 Air,.Clogg'd with gross 
Vapours. 1795 SouTHEY Foax etre 1. 454 Famine .. Mark’d 
the gorged raven clog his beak with gore. 1824 J. Jounson 
Zyfogr. 11. 646 Until it so clogs the type, that the work is 
-. scarcely legible. 1844 Durron Deafness 77 When the 
Eustachian tube is clogged up with mucus. 184 Disraewt 
Coningsby 1. 46 The road..was clogged with carriages. 

: ae. fo satiate, surfeit, cloy. Obs. 

590 GREENE Mourn. Garm. (1616) 65 Thus cloge’d with 
Joue, with passions and with griefe. 1610 Hearey Viees" 
Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 551, I do but glance 
at this for fear of clagging my reader. a1704 ‘Y. Brown 
Sat, Woman Wks. 1730 I. 57 Clogg'd with incest and 
adultery To lusts more strange. .they fly. 

7. intr. (for refl.) To become encumbered or ob- 


structed, to slick. //¢. and_ fig. 

1633 G. Hersert Semple, Praise tii, When thou dost on 
businesse blow, It hangs, it clogs. 1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. 
(1729) a4 Move it sometimes with a Broom or Whisk, that 
the seeds clog not together. axzgg Suarp Surgery (J.), 
The teeth of the saw will begin to clog, 

8. trans. To put clogs on. [f. the sb., sense 6.] 

1837 SoutHey Left. (1856) 1V. 497 It is time for me to .. 
clog and coat myself, and sally forth to face the storm. 

9. To put wooden soles on (shoes, etc.). 

1640 [see Croccinc v6l, sb. 2]. Common in north of Eng- 
land and south of Scotland: e.g. ‘Take the shoes to the 
clogger who will clog them for the winter.’ 

Glog-bag, obs. Sc. f. CLOAK-BAG. 

Clogdo'gdo,. zonce-wd. [? f. Choa + Doc.] 

x609 Jonson Silent Woman... i, [ii] A wife is a scurvy 
Clogdogdo..a very foresaid Bear-whelp. wala bestia. 

Clogged (klpgd), api. a. [f. Croe v. +-Ep1] 
Encumbered, obstructed, etc, ; see the verb. 

2794 Gonosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 325 A heavy clogged 
earth. 1784 Cowrer Task 1. 345 The clogged wheels. 
1889 A. Lane Lett, Literature i. (ed. 2) 14 They. flow but 
rarely over 2 clogged and stony channel. 

logger (klg-gas). [f. Choe 5b. + -ER.] 

One who makes clogs, or wooden soles for, shoes. 
(A distinct trade in the north:) : 

1748 Manchester School Reg. (1866) 1. 26 John, son of 
John Wilson'of Manchester, Clogger. 1832 Sourney Zcté. 
(2856) IV. 314 The clogger is... still sometimes a separate 
trade from the shoemaker. 1883 Standard 5 Dec. 3/7 The 
accused were a clogger, and his apprentice. 

Clogginess (kleginés).  [f. Cuogey .-nzss.] 
State or quality of being cloggy or clogged. _ 

1797 J. Downine Disord, Horned Cattle 37 This medicine 


_+ penetrates and opens the clogginess of the kidneys. 


Clogging (Krgin), vii sb. [f£ Croav.] 2 - 
. 1, The-action of the -verb Cio; ‘encumbering, 
obstruction, etc. ; also concer. that which clogs, ~ 


+ 1647 H. More Song of Soul. ii, ut.xxv, Truth doth. .pierte, 


open, and disgregate All ascititious cloggings.- 1666 Bunyan 


CLOGGING. 


Grace Ab, ® 164. 26 Such a Clogging and heat at my 
Stomach. 1846 Greener, Sci. Gunnery 257 The ‘ fouling’ 
cand ‘dogging. up of the barrel. ies 

.-2, a. The soling with wooden soles; b. The 
- putting on of clogs (sonce-zse). + - 

1640 Wiluslow Churchw. Acc. in Earwaker E. Cheshire 
I. 110 Paid for the clogginge of a pairs of clogges for 
Manners Newton ifijd, 2824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 
1, (1863) 226 Oh, the shawlings, the cloakings, the cloggings ! 

Clogging (klygin), ffl. a, [fas prec. + -ING 2] 
That clogs; encumbering, hampering, obstruct- 
ing; see the verb. 

1576 FLEMING pene Es 444 Richesse, free from clogging 
carefulnesse, 1593 Suaxs, Xich. L/, 1. iii. 200 The clogging 
burthen of a guilty soule, 1735 SomERVILLE Chase 1. 262 
Moil’d in the clogging Clay.” x889 Atheneum 17 Aug. 
216/3 In spite of his clogging surroundings. 

+ Cloggish, a. Obs. [f. Cuoe sd. + -18H.] Of the 
nature of a clog or encumbrance. Hence + Clog- 
gishness. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Sedu. 147 The soul can.. take 
leave of the body for all its cloggishness. 

Cloggy (klpgi), «. [f. Cuoc sb. and v. +-y.] 

I. Characterized by or of the nature of clogs, 
blocks, or clumps; knotty, lumpy. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal coxxxviii. § 6, 590 The roote is great, 
thicke, and tuberous, consisting of many cloggie parcels. 
1869 Daily News 7 Dec., The most vulgar and cloggy 
hind-quarters that the heart of breeder can conceive, 

2. Apt to clog; sticky. 

1977-87 Houinsuep Chron, II. 827/2 In cloggie mires, 
and foule filthie waies, a 1691 Boyte Wks. 1. 416 (K.) Some 
grosser and cloggy parts are retained. 1845 ]VAitehall xvi. 
x10 ‘The ale is very good and cloggy. 

8. Loaded with or full of clogging matter. 

1658 Coxaine Trappolin Poems (1669) 472 Hair. .Cloggy 
with sweat and blood. 3807-17 Tannaniun Coggte Poet. 
Wks. (1846) 141 It gars the wheels of life run light Though 
e’er sae doilt and cloggie. . 

Cloghad, cloghead (kle-gid). Corruption of 
Trish clogachd (klo-gaxt) belfry (f. clog bell), some- 
times applied to the round towers of Ireland. 

1825 Fossrooky Encyel. Antiqg. (1843) 1. 112 Those singular 
monuments the Cloghads, which are ascribed to the ninth 
century, 1864 Wesster, C/o, head, : 

Cloi-, obs. spelling (chiefly Sc.) of cié-, as in 
elo, cloth, clots, cloish; see Cio-. 

loin(e, obs. f. Chowy, Corn v, 

I Cloison (kloi-z’n, klwazoh). [Fr.=Pr. clazsié 
iL, type *claustén-em, n. of action f. claus-us 
shut: cf Porson:—fot/énem.] A partition, division. 

1693 Evetrn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 5 (The walls of 
the green house] may be built of Loame, tempered .. or 
with a double Cloison made of Boards well Rabitted. 1872 
Nicnotson Padegout. 425 There is no ‘ cloison’, and the in- 
cisors are of large size. 1883 Prec, Soc. Anti. Ser. n. 1X. 
2g0 Divided by thin hands of gold forming cloisons. 1888 
Pall Malt G. 1t Feb, 3/1 Translucent enamels between 
the cloisons. 3 

| Cloisonné (klwazone), a. (st.). [Fr. f. prec.] 
Divided into compartments: applied to enamels. 
Also short for clotsonué enamel, and attrib. 

Cloisonné enamels are made by forming the outlines of 
figures with thin plates set on edge upon a foundation 
plaque. These form compartments in which the variously 
coloured cnamels are put in the state of powder, and by 
which they are retained and prevented from running together 
when melted in the furnace. When the compartments are 
excavated in the substance of the foundation Plaque itself 
the enamel is called chaueplevé, i.e. field-raised, 

1863 Genel. Mag. Dec. 671 Can remember the day when 
every cloisonné and champlevé enamel was classed under 
the head of Byzantine. 1884 Pall Afall G. 11 Sept. 5/1 
‘The chefs-d’auvre of embroidery, lacquer, metal work, and 
cloisonnd. . ; 

Cloister (kloistar), sd.’ Forms: 4 cloystor, 
cloistre, 4-5 cloystre, 4-8 -ter, 5-tere, 5-6 -ture, 
6-7 cloisture, 4- cloister. [ME. clotstre, a, OF. 
eloistre, earlier clostve:—L. claustr-um, clostr-sue, 
‘a bar, bolt, lock’, later-‘a shut up place, a 
cloister’, f. cand, claus. to shut +-¢rum instru 
mental suffix. Before the adoption of the French 
form, OE. had already Craustsr and e/istor from 
Latin, and ME. had also Coster, and clozster.] 

1. An enclosed place or space, enlosure; close ; 
compass. Also fig. -Ods..or arch. (In later use 
app. taken as fig. from sense 2 or 3.) 

¢1x300 Beket 2089 Into the cloistre of Canterbure with 
cee noyse hi gonne weve. ¢1325 £. £. Allit. P, A. 968 

tewyth to se pat clene cloystor, Pow may, bot in-wyth 
not a fote. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1 
xlvi. 79 b/2 He .. edefyed a lypil cloysture of stones. “1600 
Howranp Livy xxxvu. ix. 924 One part..was strongly forti- 
fied with a mure of less circuite and cloisture [eivcz/o] than 
the other, 1646 J. Hatt Poems 1. 13 Within the Cloyster of 
anut. 2671 Grew Anat, Plants 1. 1. § 39 "Tis now time for 
the Plume to rouze out of its Cloysters, and germinate. 
183r Cartyis Afise. (1857) 11. r90 Immured. .in cloisters of 
the mind, = - * 

+b. Applied to the womb. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Second Nun's T. 43 With-Inne the Cloistre 
Dlisful of thy sydis: ° rqgo-2530 Afyrr. our Ladye 220 The 
cloyster of Mary beryth hym.-- 1439 Bk. Ceremonies in 
Strype Z£ec?, Afen. I. ‘App. cix. 285 Christ..came from the 
+ -virginal cloister of his mother.. 2 
~2. A place of religious seclusion ; a monastery or 
nunnery; aconvent.- - ie a 

1340 ieee 2 Lottes wyf betokneb ham .. bet habbep 
hear body ine cloystre, an zettep hare herten ine be wordle. 


514, 
3482 Caxton Reynard xii. (Arb.) 28 A cloyster “of bfljack 


nonnes. 1g6x T. Norton Caluin's Just. 1v. v. (1634) 536 
Let a Monke be content with his cloister. xg90 Saks. 


Mids, Nui. 71. 3897 Damier Civ. Warres v. 50 Fitter for | 


a Cloysterthan a Crowne. 1614. Apams Devil’sBanguet 
122 The villanies of the Cloistures. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. 
Sacr, 1. iil, §g Those things which the Aaruten Priests 
had to that time kept secret in their Cloysters. 1756 
Nucext Gr, Your, Germany 1. There are several 
as remaining in this city, which are now secularized. 
. e Ji. oe 

1340 Ayenb, 151 Pes yefbe [of wytte] is priour ine be 
cloystre of be zaule. 1599 Davirs Jauzort. Soul y., Nor in 
a secret cloister doth he keep These virgin spirits. 1857 H. 
Reep Lect, Eng. Poets ii. 78 To withdraw. ,into the cloister 
of his ideal world, 1870 Loweit Among my Bhs. Ser. 
(1873) 30 Freed. .from the cloister of pedantry, . 

@. The clotster: the seclusion of a cloister; 
monastic life. 

1781 Ginpon Dect, & F. II. xivii, 775 The austerity of 
the cloyster. 184: D’Isnagi1 Asien. Lit. (1867) 91 In a 
manner which scents of the cloister. 1888 Bernarp World 
to Cloister ii. 14 Reflection and preparation before they 
enter the cloister. . 

3. A covered walk or arcade connected with a 
monastery, college, or large church, serving as 2 
way of communication between different parts of 
the group of buildings, and sometimes as a place 
of exercise or study; often running round the open 
court of a quadrangle, with a plain wall on the one 
side, and a series of windows or an open colonnade 
on the other. (Often in Z/.) 

¢1400 Maunpev, vi. (1839) 70 Under the cloystre of the 
Chirche. 1579 Furkxe Con/fut. Sanders 615 The cloyster 
or walking place of Alsoule Colledge in Oxenford. “1632 
Mitton Penseroso 156 To walk the studious cloister's pale, 
a367z Woop Life (1848: 8 New Coll. schoole, situated 
between the west part of the chappell, and E. part of the 
cloyster. 1710 Steete Zatler No, 167 # x To be interred.. 
in the Cloysters near Westminster Abbey. 1786-7 tr 
Keysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 292 The court-yard is surrounded 
with a cloister as it is in monasteries. 1820 W. Irnvinc 
Sketch Bk. 1. 261, ¥ was loitering about the old gray clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey. 1839 Prazp Poents (1864) 1. 
299 Granta’s quiet solitudes, her cloisters and her halls. 

b. A similar walk or arcade in connexion with 
other buildings. 

¢x400 Destr. Troy 684 Till he come thurghe a cloyster to 
a clene halle. 1615 Crooxe Body of Alax 15 The pillars 
and arched Cloysters of that princely pallace. 1680 Mor- 
ben Geog. Rect. (1685) 97 ee long Street, with narrow 
Porticoes, or Cloysters on both sides. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Tratts, Stonehenge Wks, (Bohn) UH. 127 (IV ilton Halll A 
quadrangle cloister full of antique and modern statuary. 

4, attrib, and Comb. as clorster-bower, + -brood, 
-chapel, -court, t-creeper, -life, -man, -monk, 
-quadrangle, -roont; cloister-garth, the open court 
enclosed by a cloister; cloister-wise adv. 

15gt G. Fretcner Russe Commu, (1857) 117 Friers and 
nuones..the hypocrisie and uncleannesse of that *cloyster- 
broode, 1798 Sotuensy tr. Wiedaud'’s Oberon (1826) 1. 56 
To the *cloister-court in crowds tumultuous came. 1563 
Man ALusculus’ Conunonpl. 41.1, Monkes, Friers, and other 
*Cloyster-crepers, 1850°PARKER Gloss, Archit. 1,135 The 
cloisters. are arranged round three or four sides of a quad- 
rangular area, termed the *cloister garth. ¢1 Pecock 
Kepr. 537-8 Manye monkis han be take out of *cloister lyf 
to be chants xg8r Marneck Bk. of Notes 1169 False 
prechers and *Cloister men. ¢ 12325 Afetr. Hom. 30 An 

cloyster monk. @1711 Ken Hymnothco Poet. Wks. 1721 
ILI. 71 “T'was *Cloister-wise contriv’d with Arches strong. 

Cloister (kloi‘stor), v. For forms sce prec. [f. 
the sb., or a. F. clo/strer (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. trans. To shut 29, enclose, or place in a clois- 
ter or monastic house. 

x99 Fronioand Frurtes A iiij, This younger sister I thought 
to Base cloystred vp in some solitarynes. - 2893 Suaks. 
Rich, 11, v. 1, 23 High thee to France, And Cloyster thee 
in some Religious House. 1692 Sin T. Biounr Zss. 4x 
That little stock of learning .. was cloyster’d up in Monas- 
teries and Abbeys. a1714 Suarr Serie, I. iii, (R.), Those 
that cloyster up themselves In a monastery. 2751 Br. La- 
vincton Luthus. Methodists (1754) U1, 144 She .. no sooner 
was cloistered, but, ete. . , : . 

2. To shut up in any seclusion or retirement. 

“1g8z Muccaster Positions xli. (1887) 238 Studentes cloy- 
stured them selues together. 1697 Porrer Antig. Greece 
Wy. xiii, (1715) 310 When at Home they were cloyster’d up. 
ax8sx D. Mor Poems, Field Piukie ii, The blackbird, 
cloistered in the oak. 1854 J. Asnort Wafolcon (1855) 1. i. 
34 {He] cloistered himself in his study. 

+b, To shut up, enclose (things). Obs. rare. 

2723 J. Mackay Yourn, Scot, In the Library [of the 
College, Edinburgh] the. books are cloistered with doors of 
wire. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. IV. 98. ‘ 


8. fig. To confine, restrain within narrow limits. 


‘x627 F. EE. Hist, Edw. IT (1680) The Cage of his 
restraint was ..too weak to cloyster his-Ambition, 6: 
Cannock Attrib, God (1834) I. 61.[The soul] .. ashame: 
to be cloistered in it [the body]. x8r2z D'Israrni Ca/ant 
Auth, (L.), Antony had cloistered an athletic mind: : | 
. &,.To furnish or surround (a place) with a clois- 
ter; to convert into a cloister or convent. - . ' 
_ 1623 Bacon Ess. Building (Arb. 552 Cloistered on al 
Sides, ‘vpon Decent’ and’ Beautifull’ Arches, - 1805 SSCoTT 


Last Minstr. 1. vit; Where, cloister'd ‘round, the garden 


lay. ..2853 J. M. Lunrow Sisterhoods in Gd. Words 498 By 
Helyot!s time several houses had become Cloistered. ’ 
- Hence Cloistering vd/, sh. . = : 

"1889 Warner Alb, Zug. v. xxv. (R.), This cloystring and 
fat feeding of Religious is not old. x706 Dupin’s Eccl, Hist. 


26th C. IL. 1. vii. 423 The.Cloistring of Nuns. 


: CLOME, 


. Cloisteral, var. of CLomstTRaL. 
. Cloistered (kloisteid), pz. a. [f. Chorsrer v. 
and sb. +-ED.] e . : at 


- 1,-Shut up or dwelling in a cloister; monastic. 

- 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 350 No Covent of 
Cloystered company or cowled crew. 1642 Mictos Afo/, 
Sutect. (1851) 296 Though I rate this cloister’d Lubber 
according to his deserts. 1741 BerkeLey Lett. 7 June Wks, 
IV, 280 A modern cloystered friar! x186z PeArson £. ¢ 
Mid. Ages 157 The gratitude of cloistered chroniclers. 

b. zransf. Of things, conditions, etc. 

* 1631 Weever Auc. Fun. Afon. 141 He put off the habite 
of his cloistered profession. 1649 G. Danse 7rinarch., 
Hen, V, Wwiii, Cloystered Ease. 1855 H. Reep Leet. Eng. 
Lit. xii. (1878) 408 The. . cloistered seclusion of 2 college. 

2. jig. Confined as in a cloister, recluse. 

1605 Suaxs. Afacéd, ut. ii. 41 Ere the Bat hath flowne His 
Cloyster’d flight. 1644 Mittox Aveop. (Arb. 45 A fugitive 
and cloister'd vertue. 31879 E. Arnotn Z, Asia 31 How 
shall this be, with his cloistered ways ! ; 

3. Fumished with a cloister: see CLOISTER v. 4. 

Cloisterer (kloi‘staraz). arch. Forms: 4 clois- 
trere, 4~6 cloystrer, -e, 4-7 -terer, 5 cloistrer, 
6 -eer, 6-9 cloisterer. [a. OF. clotstrier (mod.F. 
clotirier) :—late L. claustrarius,{. claustrune] 

One who dwells in a cloister; a monk or nun. 

1340 Ayenb. 67 Pe cloystrers aye pe abbottes and be 
priours. ¢ 1340 pes Af, 27172 (Fairf.) Werlds man, Soe 
or cloistrere [Cofé, closterer]. ¢2386 Cuaucer Prof, 259. 
x48 Caxtos Reynard v. (Arb.) 10 He was a cloysterer or 
aclosyd recluse. 1948 UpaLu Eras. Par. Pref. 3 Counter. 
faict cloistreers of Antichristes owne generacion, 1627 Br, 
Hatt No Peace with Rome § 20. 680,Some superstitious old 
wife, or some idle and silly cloysterer. 1818 J. H. Frere 
Whistlecrafts National Poem m. ix, “A race of 
cloisterers. . 

Cloisterless, z. Devoid ofa cloister. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer rol, 179 (Harl. MS.) A monk, whan he 
is cloysterles. . This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

Cloisterly (kioi-staili), 2. [f. Choisten sb. + 
-tx1,] Proper to, or of the nature of, a cloister. 

1863-87 Foxe 4. & AL. (3596) 244/1 Elizabeth ,. entered 
the profession of eloisterlie religion, and made hirselfe a 
nun. 1588 J. Harvey Disc, Problem Prophesies 73 Good 
plaine rude cloisterly stuffe, 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho, xxvii, 
By the cloisterly Temple, and by Whitefriars. 

Cloistral (kloi'stril), az Also 7 cloysteral{1, 
cloystrall, 9 cloisteral. [f. CLoIsTER +-AL, after 
L, claustral-zs claustral.] ; 

1. Pertaining to a cloister; monastic. 

160g Dantet Queen's Arcadia(1717) 151 A Cloistral Exer- 
cise, Where Men shut out retir’d, and sequestred,.seem to 
Foner With innocent and plain Simplicity. x65x 

cltg. Wotton (1672) 39 Making a holy retreat to a Cloy- 
steral life. 1868 M. Pattison A cadeut, Org. 328 The pressure 
of practical life makes ‘culture for culture's sake’ sound like 
cloistral and pedantic talk. - d 

2. Of persons: Dwelling in a cloister; belonging 
to a monastic order. Also adsol, 

1624 Donsxe Serm. Rev, vii. 9 Salvation is a more exten- 
sive thing. .then sullen cloystrall, that have walled salvation 
in a monastery ., take it to be. a163x — Poenrs (1650) 189 
So cloysterall men..Have Vertue in Melancholy, ’ 

3. Of the type of a cloister. . : 

1844], Wituians Baptistery 249 Through cloistral glades. 
1883 Harper's Mag. 383/2 The house is rather cloistral. 

+ Cloistress. Obs. rare—1. [f, CLois1(z)RER : 
see -ES8.] A female tenant of a cloister, a nun. 

1601 Suaxs. Cavedf. Nw. i. 28 Like a Cloystresse she will 
vailed walke, ; : . 
.'t Cloistrovse, a. Obs. rvare~'. [f. CLomsrEr, 
on OF. type *cloistros, -ous, -e1ts, L, type *claustros- 
zs: see -OSE.] Pertaining to a cloister, monastic.. 
- 61449 Pecocn Regr. v. vi. 517 Tied to close and cloistrose 
obseruauncis. R Os od 
- Cloisture, Cloith, obs. ff. CLorster, CLori. : 

Cloit (Kloit),v. Se. zztr. ‘To fallheavily’ (Jam.). 

e1719 Hamiuton Zfist, Rautsay 1. xvi. in K,'s Poems, 
Upon ‘my bum I fairly cloited On thé cold eard. 1827 J. 
Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I: 298 He cloits doun first 
on his hurdies, and then on his tac side, 

Hence Cloit sd., ‘a hard or heavy fall’ (Jaim.). 

1822 GaLt Provost 203 (Jam.) Down she fell on her back 
. with a great cloyt. ; in ee y 

Clok, obs. f, Croak, Cock. : 

+Clokarde. . Obs. vare—. [?f. clok clock, or 
its ONF. type+-arp,]. Some kind: of obsolete 
musical instrument. . : 


tor498 Sq. lowe Degre 1071 There was myrth and 
melody. . With rote, ribible and, clokarde. 

Cloke, sd. obs. and dial. f. Churou, claw. 

Cloke, v. dial. Also clawk, clowk, Sc. cluke, 
cleuk, cleuck, clook. - [f. prec.] - ee 
~1, trans. To claw, to scratch. 

31825 Jamieson s.v. Clenck, The cat'll cleuck ye. 1883 
Huddersf, Gloss. s.v. The cat cloked me... . . 
~ $2. =Churon v. 4,5.- Se. - : ' 

ax783 Fornes Dominic Depos'd 37 i am.) The Carlings 
Maggy: had so -cleuked.. -[x886 S. IV, Lincolush. Gloss, 
Clawk, to snatch, claw up, clutch. 1878 Cuinberland 
Gloss.. Clowk, to snatch,] i i. p 
. Cloke, var. of Coax. Cloket: see Choarer. 

[Clolle (Jamieson, etc.), error for cholle, JowL.] 
Clom, clomme: sce Chum.) «© fe- 2 su} 
Clomb, clome, clomme: see ChinBy. ~ 
+ Clome, v. Obs. or ?.dial.’.[possibly the same 


as CLOAM 2, in a different sense...) 2: ws 


CLOND. 


+ 1393 Lanct:-P. Pl, C. tv. 106. porw a _candel ‘clomyng 
ina corsed place. 1847-78 Hatuiwett, Clome, to gutter, 
asacandle. North. . 

Clome, Clomer : see CLoam, CLOAMER. 
“Clomesyng, clomps, clomse: see Cruzse. 
_ Clomp, »., dial. f. Champ or CLup to walk as 
with clogs. Tee. oe 

i860.E. Exuiorr More Verse § Pr. I. 67 To clomp in my 
clogs there. 1887 Sims Afary Jane's Mem. 28 Great big 
clomping boots. . 

Clomperton, Clomst: see Cuum-.  -. 
-tClond. Obs. rare—'." [=cland, app. a. ON. 
hland, calumny, molestation.] Trouble. 

ex2og Lay. 11704 He makede'himselven muchel clond 
AG 3278 mochel to don] ne isah he navere aeft pis lond. ; 

+Clondre, v.: Obs, vave-*, [? onomatoperic.] 
intr. ?To make a rambling noise, to drone. 

exgagin Red, Aut. I. aga-Thu werkes al to wondre; Als 
anold cawdrun bigynnest to clondre. 

Clone, obs, f CLEAN a. 

Clong, ~ed, -en, etc., obs. ff. Clune, CLUNGED. 

+ Olongie, 2. Obs. rave—1, [Batman’s altera- 
tion of Trevisa’s clonge, Cuuna.] Sticky, adhesive. 

1382 ‘Batman On Barthol. ag6 The kinde [of glew]..is so 
clongie, . 
' Clonie (klgnik), @. Path, [f. Gr. eAdvos violent 
“confused motion, turmoil (esp. of battle) + -1c, Cf. 
F. clonigae.] Applied to spasms in which violent 
muscular contractions and relaxations take place in 
rapid succession ; opposed to Zov2e. 

x849 H. Mayo Pog, Stgersté?. (2851) 8x Clonic spasm, for 
instance, the contortions and convulsive struggles of epi- 
lepsy, 2872 Hammonno Dis. Nervous Syst. 39 Tonic 
spasm, followed by clonic convulsion, 2883 Nature 22 Mar. 
486 The convulsions are not continuous, but are clonic. 

Clooch, obs. f. CLurcH. 

[cf ON. Aazf 


Cloof, clufe. worth. dial. 
cloven hoof, Da. 4/ov claw, hoof; also CLOVE sb.13.] 

1500-20 Dunvar Thistle § Rose 99 This Lady liftit up 
his (the lion’s).cluvis. 1§13 Douclas <Zxeis xm il. 14 
The bustuus swyne That wyth thar clovis (ed. 1710 clufisj 
can the erd smyte. 1852 Cranberland Gloss., Cluves, hoofs 
of horses or cows. 1872 J. G. Murpny Comte. on Lev. xi. 
3 The hoof is severed into cloofs. 

Clook(e, obs. form of CLoar, CLoke, CLUTOH. 

+Cloom, 5%. Obs. [app. a dial. form of Cioamt 
sh.z cf. dial. looue for loam, and obs. Room for 
Rome.j Adhesive mud or clay. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Mon. (1634) 4t Keep the Hives 
always close.. The best Cloom, for that purpose, is made of 
neats dung. @1618 Sycvester Letanies, Lords Pr. xix. 
Wks. (1641) 662 To breake and bruise them like a clod Of 
earth orcloome, 1669 Wortipce Syst. cn See] ix. § 3 (1682) 
184 Wiker-Hives made with spleets of )» and daubed 
with Cow-cloom tempered for that purpose. 

»+Cloom, v. Obs. [f. Croon sd.: practically a 
(?dial.)-variant of Ctoam v.] ¢rvazs. To daub or 
plaster with adhesive mud, : 

3609 C, Butter Fen. Mon. (1634) 41 margin, The Hives 
always close cloomed. ‘1669 Woriiwce Syst, Agric. (1681) 
18g Cloom up the skirts all but the door. sya, Beapiey 
Fam. Dict, s.v. Bee, The Way is to cloom the Hives very 


close. ° . 
- Cloop (klip), sb. [Imitative.] The sound made 
by drawing a cork from a bottle, or any similar 
sound. So Cloop wv. zzt7., to make this sound. 
+ 1848 THackeray Bk, Snobs xxiv, I heard a sort of cloop, 
by which well-known sound I was aware that somebody 
was opening a bottle of wine. 1834 — Nezwcomes I, 120 He 
can imitate any... cloop of a cork wrenched from _a bottle 
and guggling of wine into the decanter. 1872 Miss Brappon 
To Bitter End xxxvii. 29x The clatter of her pattens, the 
cloop of her pails. ‘ 2ézd. v. 39 ‘A basket, from which there 
oe a cool clooping noise, suggestive of refreshing 
inks. ~ ' : 
. Cloor, sluice, etc.: dial. form of CLow. 

Cloos; obs. f. CLOSE. - ~ : ; 
: Cloot (kiut, Sc. kliit). Sc. and zorth, dial. Also 
clute.. [Of obscure. etymology, the early history 
being wanting: prob. a deriv. of ON. 2/4, or 
OTeut. type *2/ém(a) claw. (Cf. Du. Llanwtje 
little claw. )] ~ : : , 

-1. One of the divisions of the hoof, in the ox, 

sheep, swine, etc.; also, loosely, the hoof as a 

whole. Zo take their cloots: (of cattle) ‘to ran off 

(Jam,). 

1725 Ramsay Genti. Sheph. 1. i, Sax guid fat lambs I sald 
them ilka clute. 178 Burns Death Poor Mailie 3 Upon 

- her cloot she coost a hitch. 1788 Picken Poems 65 (Jam.) 

Wha kens butwhat the bits o” brutes. -hae taen:their clutes 

An’ gane ilk livan ane a’ in’. 1820 Scott Jonast. iii, 

“The thieves, the harrying thieves! not a cloot left of the 

hail hirsel!’ 1844 W. H. Maxwet. Sfort § Adv, Scott, xvi. 

(a855) x49 Carcasses—skins and cloots included. 

2. pl. Cloots; aname for the Devil. (Gf. Croorin.) 
_1787- Burns Addr. Deii xx, An’ now, auld..Cloots. 
2858..M. Porteous Souter Fohuny 28 A sight that gart 
Auld Cloots grow fain. ‘ . 

Cloote; obs. f. Chore, - - . } 

Clooth, cloop(e, obs. ff. Cora, CLOLHE 

Clootie (klwti, Se. klitti).. Sc. and sorth. dial; 
Also Cleutie, Olutie.. [In sense 1 orig: adj. f 
CuooT+-¥; in-sense 2 diminutive] *. 9 + * 

.1. A name for.the Devil, as popularly represented’ 

with a cloven foot. rs ae ag ; 


= we 
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178s Burns Addr. Deil i, QO thou! whatever title’ suit 
thee, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. :802 R. 
‘ANDERSON Cunbld. Bail. 23 Aunt Meable has lost her 
best sark, And Clentie -is bleam’d varra mickle, «2845 
Baruam fzgot, Leg. 11. 224 Run | run |—that’sthe ‘muckle- 
horned Clootie’ bumself ! 

- 2> Diminutive of Cioor, a hoof. 

x8z2 Blackw. Mag. X1. 485 With his hinder clooties 
jerked up. 

Clop (Kigp), 2. rare—1. [cf. OF .clog, mod. F. 
ecloppé Vame, dial. cloper to hobble :—late L. cloppzts 
lame, found in the Alemannic Laws and early 
glosses.] zztv. To hobble. 

1863 Blackw. Mag. XCIII1. 227/2, I took my stick, and 
clopped away down to the White Hart. 

| Clope, sd. Obs. rave—. [2. MDu. clog, Du. 
klop blow, stroke, f. cloppei, in Ger. dlopfen, to 
strike, knock, From sameroot as Cuar.] A blow. 

148x Caxton Reynard xxxix, (Arb.) 107 The foxe.. gaf 
hym many a clope. 

+ Clope, v. Obs. rare~'. (?) 

1642 Howe. For. Trav. ix. (Arb.) 48 The Romanes, who 
had their Legions here so many hundred yeares together, 
did much mingle and clope with them [Britons]. 

Clopien, rare var. of CLEPE ¥. to call. 

“+ Clopping, wé/. sb. Obs. rare—". (2) 

1665 D. Lrovp State Worthies 1. 520 The English were 
loaded with their own cloaths, so that their slipping into bogs 
did make them, and the clopping of their breeches did keep 
them prisoners therein [ed. 1766, so also in edd. 1665, 1670.) 

+ Clorded, fp/. a. Obs. rare~. 

(Used in passage cited to render L. contractus.) 

1420 Pallad. on Husd, iv. 919 Clorded yf thaire bees’) 
backes be. 7 

Clort, var. of Chart dzaé, 

Close (kids), z. and adv. Forms: 4-5 cloos, 
4-6 clos, 5 cloce, (5-6 closse, 8 clogs), 4- close. 
Also orth. 5 cloyse, cloese, 5-6 clois(e. [a. 
¥F. clos :—L. claus-um closed, shut, pa. pple. of 
claud-ére to shut. The s has preserved its sound 
through being truly final, as in dase, ace, g7'0ss, 
etc., the final e being only a graphic expedient to 
mark the long vowel, as was the Sc. ay, 07.] 

A. adj. 
- I. Ofclosed or shut up state or condition, and 
its results (as in the weather, 6), with the secondary 
associations of concealment, exclusiveness, narrow- 
ness, etc. 

L. gen. Closed, shut; having no part left open, 
Often as extension of predicate, as in ¢o shat close, 
(Cf. B 1.) 

¢ 1395 EE, Aliit. P, A, 183 Wyth y3en open & mouth 

I clos. [x33 Litere Cantuar. 24 Nov. (Rolls) I. 410 Vous 
been oy une lettre agin et patente] Bary Pinal Troy 
11152 Pe troyens .. Pe toun 3atys Keppit full cloyse. 1go2 
Priv; Pais Lxp. Eliz. York Gi) 6 The close carre. 
1547 Boorpe Brev. Health \xiv. 28 ler a vaute .. or any 
other close house, 626 Bacon Sy/va (1677) § 351 Stop the 
hole close. 1688 R, Hotmz Azzory nt. 144/2 Zenobia .. 
a Logick to a close h and Oratory to the same 
hand opened. syaz New Help fo Discourse 135 A close 
mouth catcheth no flies. 1794 J. Hurron Philos. Light, etc. 
34 Including .. the inflammable materials in closs vessels. 
1867 TroLLore Chrou, Barset 1. viii. 63 P've brought a close 
carriage for him. 2873 Act 36 § 37 Vict. c. 88 Sched. 1, 
Hatches with open gratings, instead of the close hatches .. 
usual in merchant vessels, 

b. Her. of wings. Close crown :=F. couronne 
closes see CROWN, 

2833 Doveras nels 1. ix. 13§ Scho. .woir about hir hals, 
OF gold also the clos or dowble croun. 1610 GuiLuiat 
Heraldry i, xix, (1660) ary In the Blazoning of Fowles. . 
if their Wings be not displaied, they shall be said to be 
borne close, 1766-87 Porny Heraldry Gloss. 

G. transf. of weather, season (see quots.). 
* 1805 Forsytu Beauties Scoti. 1. 421 Close weathei; that 
is, when the snow lies so deep as to render it necessary to 
hand-feed their flocks of sheep. 1820 Scoressy Acc. Arct. 
Reg. 266 When the ice .. occurs so strong..as to prevent.. 
the advance northward beyond the latitude of 75° or 76°, it 
is said to be a close season. 2 : 

da. Of vowel-sounds: Pronounced with partial 


closing of the lips, or with contraction of the oral 


cavity. Opposed to ope. (In F. fermé.) 

1760 Basie Diet. Eng. & Jtal. U1 Introd. p. ii, E and O 
have in some Italian words, two distinct sounds each; one 
called .. aferto, open; the other chixso, close. 1876 F. 
Douse Grimm's Z. App. 179 It raises a close sound in 
alms, and pechaps in behalf. 

- 2. Enclosed or shut in, es. with walls or barriers ; 
shut up; confined, narrow. Const. 77, vom. 
$2489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1v. xi. 258 Two champyons 
ht eche other within a clos felde [vii. 245 Aas closed 
felde].- xs29 More Com. agst. Trib. m1. Wks. 1247/1 
Saynt Brigittes order .. &.. al close religious houses, 1591 
Suaxs. Zwo Gent. ut. i, 235 To close prison he commanded 
her. _x6zz Bistz a Sami, xxii. 46 They shall bee afraid 
out of their close places. 2632 Lirncow 7raz. (x68z) A iv, 
In their own ‘close ground, 17%6 Lapy M. W. Monracue 
Lett. I. vii, ar The streets are very close and. narrow. 1793 
Smeaton Adystone"L. § 206 If kept close from the Air, it 
would preserve its virtue, , 2824 Scorr Redgauntlet let. vii, 
The, space ‘contained close alleys and open walks. 1845 
Mas. S. C: Haut W/itebay xii. 10 The landscape was closer 
than-Trish landscapes usually are. <$ . 
b. .gvansfi of a sieges -*. 
42697 Hark Prine.. Orig, Man. 227" 
ina closé-Siege.: 2796" Nztson-3° Jul: 
(2845) IT, 2oz A very.close blockade of 


Though it be otherwise 
in Nicolas Disp. 


CLOSE. 


8, Shut up in prison or the like, strictly confined ; 
also applied to confinement of such a kind. 

3393 | OWER Conf. III. 323 Clos in a chambre by her self. 
is raFton Chvou, II. 223 Kept close in a Castell. 1597 

ANEL Cty, Wares ut. xx, That Richard should remain for 
evermore, close-prisoner. 1677 C, Hatron in Hatton Corr. 
(878) 146 They were under soe close a restraint. 69x 
Woop Ath, Oxon. I. 707 Was kept up close in a house of 
Lunaticks at Hogsden alias Hoxton. 1711 BupGeLt Spect. 
No, 116 2 1 Close Confinement in the Bastile seven Years, 
31924 Burnet Own Time (1766) 11. 3 They were made close 
prisoners. 2811 Wettincton in Gurw. Disé. VIII. 442 

aptain —— is in close arrest. — 

4, Shut up from observation; concealed, occult, 
hidden, secret ; secluded. 

1393 Gower Con/. I, 182 Her close envie tho she spradde. 
5 Tinoace Afaéz. x. 26 ‘Chere is no thinge so close, that 
shall not be openned. 1554 Braprorb in Sturype LZccé. 
Mem, U1. App. xxix. 83 My hid and close sins. 1607 
Dekxer Vi. Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 208 When close plots 
faile, vse open violence. 1614 Br. Hawt Recoll. Treat. 1029 
Hee could finde out their closest sinnes. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
xin. 421 ‘The closest caverns of the grot she sought. 182z0 
Keats St, Agnes xix, To lead him in close secrecy. 

b. Private, secluded, snug. arch. or Obs. 

1571 in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. lix. 199 He was 
lodged in the closyst chambre in the howse. 158: W. Star- 
torp Lxam. Compl. i. (1876) 14 We .. had but skant sit 
downe in a close Parloure. 1628 Britain's Ida u. in Spen- 
ser’s Wks, (1862) 498/2 From a close bower this dainty 
musique flow’d. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 80 ? 6 We 
congratulate each other. .upon a close room, an easy chair. 

c. in To keep close, lie close, etc. (Cf. B 1.) 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 13846 Thus he keppit hym full cloise. 
1468 W. Worcester in Paston Lett. No. 582 11. 314, I pray 
you kepe thys letter close to your sylf. 1348 Upa t, etc. 
tr. Zrasm. Par. Matt. 125 a, Kepe close (quoth they) the 
thynges that ye haue sene. 1576 Gascoigne Compl. Philo- 
mene (Arb,) 103 When Progne red the writ .. She kept it 
close, 16zx Biste Pref 3 How shall they vnderstand that 
which is kept close in an vnknowen tongue? 1719 Dr 
For Crusoe (1840) II. iit. 6x ‘T'o persuade our people to lie 
close, and not be seen. 1846 Prescott Ferd. § Js. I. x. 
428 ying close during the day. 

+6. Enclosed with clouds or darkness. Ods. 

15g2 94, Pagers Hen. VIII, 1V. 625 The Scottes .. did 
come secret upon the close nyght. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Tred. in Holinshed 11. 167/2 A verie darke and close night. 

6. Of the atmosphere or weather: Like that of a 
closed up room; confined, stifling, without free 
circulation ; the opposite of fresh. 

[2533 J. Heyvwoop Play of Weather (Percy Soc. 20) 
xvii, Wynde rayne nor froste nor sonshyne wold she 
haue But fayre close wether, her beauty to saue.]  rg9r 
Percivat. Sp, Dict., Bochorno, a close hot weather. 1599 
T, Mlouret) Svvhwormes 48 Keepe them not in roomes 
too hot and close. 1748 Ason’s Voy. u. vii. 213 We had 
now for several days together close and sultry weather, 
1835 Marryar Jac. /aith/. i, The little cabin being so un- 
pleasantly close. 1885 Bats Senses § Jat. ut. ti. $8 (1864) 
170 The opposite of freshness is shown in the close or suffo. 
cating odours. : 

7. Practising secrecy; reserved, reticent, un- 
communicative ; not open. 

ex400 Destr. Troy 3939 Aclene man of counsell, with a 
cloise hert. 1568 Gratton Chron. Ldw. V, 11. 758 He was 
close and secret, and a depe dissimuler. 1595 SHAKs. John 
Iv. iL 72 That close aspectofhis. 1596 — 1 Aen, 1, 1. iii. 
113 For secrecie, No Lady closer, 1727 Swirt Jit. Horace, 
They stand amaz’d, and think me grown The closest 
mortal ever known, 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, He was 
too close to name his circumstances to me. ‘ 

8. Close-fisted, stingy, niggardly, penurious. 

1654 Wurtiock Zootomia 496 He that is too close a hold- 
fast of hisown. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 339 How 
Close and Stingy do they grow as the World thrives upon 
them. x72z Swirt Wonder % Wonders, He hath the repu- 
tation to be a close, griping fellow. 1831 Lytton Godolph. 
25 They called him close, yet he was generous to others. 

9. Not open to public access or competition ; 
confined or restricted to 2 privileged few. Close 
borough : see BOROUGH 3 ¢. 

1812 Parl, Debate 8 May in Exant. 11 May 298/t Mr. D. 
Giddy.. maintained that close boroughs were absolutely 
necessary. x832 Blackw, Mag. Apr. 595 Now Satan set up 
for a parliament-man..But the boroughs were close, and he 
could not get in, 1844 Lp, BroucHam Brit. Const, viii. 
(1862) 102 The possession..of close or nomination boroughs 
by the government, or by the peers. 2878 Bosw. Situ 
Carthage 22 These ,. filled up the vacancies .. from among 
themselves, like the members of a close college, 2879 
Frouve Czsar viii. 799 The College of Priests had been 
.a close corporation, which filled up its own numbers, 

10. Of a season; Closed for the purposes of 
sport ; during which the killing of certain kinds of 
game or fish is illegal, ' 

1814 Scorr Wav, xviii, Though close-time was then un- 
known, the broods of grouse were yet too young, for the 
sportsman, 1869 Daily News 2 July, A ‘close’ period 
plainly ought to be observed for them, 2880 /éid. 9 Dec., 
The. .result of spearing salmon in close time. 

+11. Strict, rigorous, severe. Obs. . 

1464 Paston Lett. No. 496 II. 171 Your holy brytheryn 
that ben of that devowt and clos conversation. 1529 More 
Comf. agst. Trib. 1, Wks. 1170/2 Very vertuous was this 

lye, and of a veri vertuous place actose religion. 1770 
Westev Wks. (1872) 11. 38 She had close trials from her 
poor, apostate husband, aes 

b. In close mourners, there was prob. originally, 
a reference to the seclusion of the mourners ; close 
mourning.came at length to be = deep mouriing. s, 

1654 Lp. Onnery Parihenissa (1676) 606 That alt. should, 
for the revolution of twelve Moons, wear close Mourning. 
1670 Brooxs W4és.-(1867) V1. 132 They muffled up their 
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Heads and faces as a token of great grief and sorrow, as close 

mourners do with us. 1708 Lurtret. Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 
68 On Sunday the court goes into close mourning, 1708 
wirt Bickerstaff Detected, Two apartments hung in close 

mourning. .and only a strip of bays round the other rooms. 

12. Of a ram: see quot. 

364x Best Farit, Bis. (1856) 1 Close tuppes are such as 
have both the stones in the ridge-of the backe, and are 
therefore very difficult to geld. 1796 Marsuaut £. Vorksh. 
Words (£.D.S., B. 22) Close teeaf, a male sheep, with 
both testicles within the barrel. . 

IT. Of proximity in space, time, form, or state. 
The primary notion is that of having intervening 
space or spaces closed up, whereby the parts are 
in immediate contact with, or xear to each other. 

18. Having the atoms or component parts very 
near together: a, Of substances: Dense or com- 
pact in texture or consistency ; ‘ without interstices 
or vacuities’ (J.). 

1500 Orol. Saf. in Anglia X. 371 Not a foule creatoure 
but pe maker of alle thinge, not a close filthe but pe wis- 
dome of god becomen man. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 212 
If you speak on the further side of a Close Wall..you shall 
not be heard. «3672 Witkins (J.), Oil .. of so close and 
tenacious a substance, that it may slowly evaporate. 1690 
Locke Aum, Und, u. iv. § 4 The water made itself way 
through the pores of that very close metal. 1883 J. Mit. 
LincTon A ve we to read backwards ? 76 The paper..should 
bave aclose, fine texture. 

b. Of aggregates of things: Dense or compact 
in arrangement, ¢, g. of thickets, etc., close-planted ; 
of writing, compressed, cramped. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia A viij, That my writing had not 
been so close. 1697 Duypen Vire. Georg. 11. 372 In close 
Plantations. 1747 BERKELEY Let. 10 Feb. Wks. 1871 IV. 
373 A copy of the Will, written in a close hand, ,r82q 
Scott Redgarnntlet let. vii, Thou hast in these close pages 
{of a ietter] the fruits of my tediousness. 1827 Steuart 
Planter’s G. (3828) 347 In respect to Close-woods. 

e. fg. Ofliterary style: Condensed, pithy (ods.). 
Of reasoning : Opposed to loose or discursive. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Drv. Pref,, I preacht .. in a larger 
anda closer manner on this subject. 704, Hearne Duct. 
Hist. (1714) I. 129 Thucydides is always Close and Short, 
1710 STEELE Tatler No. 212 73 ‘The greatest Beauty of 
Speech to be close and intelligible. 1735 Pore Donne's 
Sat. w. 72 ‘But, sir, of writers ?'— ‘Swift, for closer style, 
But Hoadley for a period of a mile’. 17§6-82 J. Warton 
Ess. Pope Ui. 58 TheEssay on Man is as close a piece of 
argument,,as perhaps can be found in verse. 1809-10 
Cocerioce /riend (1865) 30 A close reasoner. 1825 Hone 
Every-Day Bk. 1, .1656 My endeavours .. may occasion 
‘close’ readers to object, that it was. discursive. 184z H. 
Rocers Jaived. Burke's Wks. 74 His powers of abstract 
reasoning or of close analysis. 

14. Of two or more parts or things in local rela- 
tion: ‘ Joined without any intervening distance or 
space’ (J.); in immediate proximity, very near. 

App. first used as complement of predicate, as in to cling, 
keep, lie, sit, stand, stick close; hence passing into an adv. ; 
see Bra, Occas, more adiecvals as in quot. Sey 

1489 {see Bra]. 1840 LarpNer Geo. 209 When the 
parallels. .are very close together. 

b. Hence, as attribute of nouns of condition, e. g. 
close order, close rank, or of action, as close fight, 
close combat, with various elliptical extensions, as 
close distauce, etc. 

1625 Mariam Souldier’s Accid. 18 The second Distance 
.-is called Close, and is a foote and a halfe distance from 
man to man. @ 1649 Drums. or Hawtn. Fas. V, Wks. 105 
They dared both fight in close arms, 1727 A. HaMiLton 
New Ace. E. Ind, 1. xix. 220 Closs Fighting with Sword 
and Target. 1796-7 Justr. § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 3 Close 
files is the distance. .when each man's boot-top touches, but 
without pressing. /bid, 107 The formation from close column 
into line. /did. Plate 1, A Regiment formed at Close Order. 
1808 Scorr Maru. 1.v, But in close fight a champion grim. 
1852 Grore Greece ut. Ixxx. X. 474 Eminent for close-rank 
fighting, 1879 Cassed?'s Techs, Educ. IV. 216 Close forma- 
tion..in which the men stand in each rank as close to- 
gether shoulder to shoulder as the free use of their weapons 
will allow. ae . 

15. Of proximity or approximation to, or con- 
tact with (anything): As near as possible, very 
near, immediate. 

Orig. in predicate, and passing into the adv.: see B rb. 

b. Hence, with substantives of action or posi- 
tion. 

1682-6 J. Scotr Cho. Life (x747) IIL. 7 Such near and 
close Access to his most holy Majesty. x92 S. Rocers 
Pleas. Mem, 11, 200 With every claim of close affinity. 1872 
Montey Voltaire (1886) 17 To come into the closest contact 
with the practical affairs of the world. 1886 IF. H. H. 
GuIttemarD Cruise Marchesa (1.270 Batanta is in close 
proximity to Salwatti, x888 Ans, Coton in Zévres 6 Jan. 
23/3 Close shaving as the cause of collisions at sea. Zbid. 
There are no collisions where each ship has tried to give the 
other a ‘close shave’, ; 

ec. Naut. Close fo (also dy, on, upon) a wind, 
and similar expressions: see quot. 1867. (In both 
adj, and adv. uses.) : 

1627 Cart. Satu Seaman's Grant, ix. 39 You set your 
sailes so sharp‘as you can to lie close bya wind. 1666 Lovd. 
Gas, No. 60/4 Keeping their wind close to make the Lee- 
wards, Jéid, 66/4 They.. stood all off .to Sea, close on a 
wind, 2748 Azson's Voy. 1. vit. 212 One of our prizes was 
ordered to stand close in with it [the Island). 1867 Suytu 
Sailor's Word-bk., Close to the wind, when her head is just 
so. near the wind as to. fill the sails without shaking them. 
x87 N. P, Witus in Forster Lie Dickens (1872) I. v. 8 
Collatless and buttoned up,’ the very personification, 
thought, of ‘a close sailer to the wind’, 
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a. fig. Pressing hardly. Cf. hard. 

1742 Ricwarpson Pamela III. 222 Pray speak to your 
Lady: She is too close upon us. : 

ig. Fitting tightly to the body, or head; close- 
fitting (clothes, cap, bonnet, etc.). 

1488 Nottingham Corporation Rec. MS. 1373; 96 Unum par 
caligarum vocatarum closse hosse ad valentiam ijs. ijd. 1509 
ibid. MS. 1382, 114 Pro uno pari caligarum_vocatarum 
closse hose, 1632 Massrncer & Fieip Fatal Dowry ww. i, 
Fight withclose breeches. 2671 Cuarente Let. Customs 41 
A close Coat of Broad-cloth. 1738 Common Sense (1739) 
II, 84 He habits himself in a Close-Frock. 19788 PrizsTLey 
Lect. fist, Ww. xv. 129 The Roman cloaths were not made 
close, but large, and loose. 1824 Scorr Redgauutlet let. 
vii, Her simple close cap. ¢1873 M.B. Hunt Aunt Ta- 
bitha’s Waihi ii. 22 Aunt Tabitha's shawl and close bonnet. 

17. Closely attached, intimate, confidential: said 
of persons and relations. 

1597-87 HounsHen Chrou. 1. 87/2 Letters sent to him from 
some close friends, x7rx Steere Spect. No. 80 21 A close 
Intimacy between their Parents. 1815 Scvtbbleomania 197 
The close alliance. . between this country and the Peninsula, 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. \11. 257 A close friendship had 
arisen between the girls. 1859 ‘'ensyson Geraint & Enid 
22 Seeing them so tender and so close. 


18. fig. Of approximation, resemblance, etc. 

1918 /reethinker No. 101. 327, 1 shall endeavour at a 
close Translation of the Remainder. ¢x7s50 Cuatuam Let. 
Nephew i. 1 Your translation .. is very close to the sense of 
the original. 1794 Pavey Evid. u. vi. (1817) 160 In close 
conformity with the Scripture account. 1860 HawtHorxe 
Marb, Faun i, The resemblance is very close and very 
strange. : : 

19. Of examination, attention, etc.: Directed 
strictly and closely to the subject of consideration ; 
strict, minute, searching. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr.1. ii. § 1 We now come to a 
closer, and more particular consideration of the Histories. 
1772 Paesttey Just. Relig. (1782) 1. 168 Well worth the 
closest attention. 1781 Sir J. Revxotos Journ, Flanders 
§ Holl, (R.), Worthy the closest attention of a painter, x805 
Med. Frnl, XIV. 411 Confirmed by the closest investigation. 
1857 E. A. Bonn Russia 16th c.(Hakluyt) Introd. 64 Under 
a close crass-questioning. : . . 

20. Said of a contest of any kind in which the 
two sides are very nearly equal in numbers or 
strength, 

1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 146 Vechement debates 
and close divisions. Afod. There was a very close contest 
for the prize. : 

B. adv. (No strict dividing line can be drawn 
between predicative uses of the adjective, and the 
adverbial use into which these gradually pass ; but 
where the latter is fully developed, c/osely is now 
preferred in ordinary prose.) 

1. In (or into) a position in which the intervening 
space is closed up, so that there is no interval ; in 
immediate contact or proximity; as near as can 
be, very near. Esp. with stand, sit, lie, stick, cling, 
keep, hold, press, etc., or with vbs, of motion, as 
come, bring, ete. 

a. Of the mutual proximity of two or more 


things. (Often with the addition of sogether.) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ix. a To kepe hem self 
clos togidre. 1568 Grarron CAyon, Il, 301 They roade.. 
close together in good aray. J/did. Il. 524 The Englishe 
men kept themselves so close, that their enemies coulde 
have no advauntage ofthem. 1889 Papfe w. Hatchet (1844) 
17 All his workes bound close, are at least sixe sheetes in 
quarto, 16x11 Binie 1 Aface. xii. so They .. went close to- 
gether, prepared to fight. 1614 Br. Hat Xecollect. Treat. 
852 Let us pile up all close together. 1633 G. Hernerr 
Temple, Providence xxxiv, Where all the guests sit close. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 147 The farms lie pretty close 
all the way. : 

b. Of the proximity of one thing to another. 
With 20, or, upon, abort, beside, behind, below, etc. 
axqoo Aforte Arth. 1196 The eclubbe,. That in conerte the 
kynge helde closse to hym seluene. ¢xqoa Dest». Tray 
resort ‘Thurgh the claterand clowdes clos to the heuyn. 
1568 Grarton Chron, II, 263 Que to go..close tothe sea 
side. 160x Suracs. Fad. C. 1v. tii. 164 Now sit we close about 
this Taper heere. 161 Bite Prov. xviii. 24 A friend that 
sticketh closer then a brother, — Yer. xlii. 16 The famine 
«+ Shall follow close after you. 1656 CowLey Davide's 1. 
note 46 Naioth was a place in, or close by Rama. 1664 
Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 1900 Close to the Ground. 1922 
Stretn Speci. No. 514 #3 Here I kept close to my guide. 
1885 Law Rep. ro Appeal Cases 379 The dam, which is close 
to the side of the . cs 
e. Naut. Close to a wind, etc.: see A 15 ¢. 


a. fig. Of other than the literal relation of space. 

1576 Fresnunc Panoplie Zp. 409 To sit close at your 
book. 1709 Steety Zatler No. 44 Ye Be sure you stick 
close to my Words, xz7xz — Sect. No, 466 2 1 He keeps 
close to the Characters he represents. 1732 Berkerey 
Alcifhy. dial. 1 § 4 Wks. x87: II. 30 Keep close to the 
point, 1788 FrANKuUN Autobiog, Wks, 1840 I, 120 Sticking 
close to my business. 1883 Studds’ Mercantile Gas. 8 Nov. 
982/2 A falling-off in British imports of close upon 5° per 
cent. 1884 Gustrarson Found. Death i. (ed. 3)6 Though 
for close on two thousand ycars a landless people. 1888 
Manvittr Fenn Of #o Wilds xx. 147 It was getting close 
upon noon, eer 

te. ‘Full tothe point ; home’ (J.). Ods. 

-@1700 Drynen (J.), fam engaging in a large dispute, where 
the arguments are not like to reach close on either side. 

+2. Secretly, covertly. Obs. é 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 241 (Matz) Siluestris 
Merlyn... prophecied ++ Opentiche, nou3t so cloos [apertezs] 
As Merlyn Ambros. 3632 Litucow 7rav. 1x. (1682) 377 
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Peter of Arragon contrived his purpose so close, 1650 
Fuurer Pisgah 1. viii. 176 He hid an hundred Prophets, so 
close, that neither foes nor friends knew thereof. - : 

3. In strict confinement. Also + Close 29. 

1562 Apol, Priv. Mass. (1850) 20 Have all the Communi. 
cants in one place close up. 2616 Surri. & Marxn. Couz- 
try Farme 122 Shut vp a dogge close in some place for 
three dafes. 1647-8 CoTTERELL Davita's Hist. Fr, (1678) 
The Bailey..was laid close up by order from the King, 

4, Tightly, fast, so as to leave no interstices; 
outlets, or openings, 


1596 Hanincton JZetam, Ajax (1814) 9 Close plastered 
wi eed lime and_hair. 7684 R. Wateen Nat Exper, 


- 25 Then fasten, and close stop the two Canes together.. 


with Cement. 172g Desacutters Fives Jupr. 130 It shuts 
close, /éid. x3 It will be close shut. 

+5. Completely, quite, clean. Ods, Se. 

1637 Rurserrorp Left. Ixxxviii, (1862) J. 227 When we 
should be close out of love and conceit of any masked and 
forded louer. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 251 To take 
closse away (if possible) this diversitie of judgment. 

6. Constantly. Se. 

1825 JAMIESON Ss. v,, ‘Do you ay get a present when you 
gang to see yourauntie?’ ‘Aye, close.” Afod. Sc. He is 
close there, — ¥ 

7. In various senses, in which ChosEny is now 
the ordinary word. 

1642 Furter Holy & Prof. St. 1. ix. 24 It is good to 
follow the light close. 1667 Drypen Ess, Dram. Poesie 
Wks. x725 I, 20 Not liketoreach close on either side, 1673 
Marvett Reh. Transp. 11. 195, 1 will_explain myself as 
distinctly as I can, and as close as possible, 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 199 Screw your Pike wider or closer, accord- 
ing as the length of your Work requires. x727 Swirr 
Country Post, A mouse that was close pursued. 1774 
Gotoss. Nat, Hist. (1776) VIL. 242 When we look closer. 
1833 Trirtwat, in Phzlod. Museum I. 160 The closer the: 
are examined, the more suspicious do they appear. Jéid. 
Il, 559 They occur in Plato most frequently where he is 
imitating Socrates closest. B te 

8. Also commonly used in combination (more 
or less permanent) with pa. pples.: see C 2. 

C. Combinations. 

1, Parasynthetic, as close-curtained, -cared,-headed, 
-hearted, -jointed, -meshed, -minded, -mouthed, 
-tempered, -tongued, -visaged, etc. . 

31479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 427 That no maner of personne 
goo a mommyng with cloce visaged. 1593 SHaxs. Lacr. 
770 Whispering conspirator With close-tongued treason. 
1599 MassinceRr, etc. Old Lav v. i, Justice .. Should ever 
be close-eared, and open-mouthed, 1625 K. Lone tr. Bar- 
clay's Argents v. iii. 337 Men could hardly be close-hearted 
to such as they affected. 1634 Mitton Comus 554 The litter 
of close-curtained Sleep. 1854. H. Mitten Sch. & Schum, 
(1858) 223 The reputation of being..‘close-minded’, 86x 
Miss Pratt lower. Pt. VI. 32 Close-headed Alpine Sedge. 
1875 J. Bennet IVinter Medit. 1. v. 132 A very close-meshed 
bag net. 288: Philada. Press 8 June 2 They set to work 
very close-mouthed, aed 

2. The adv, with participles, as close-banded, 
-barved, -bettoned, -tlad, -clapped, -clipt, -cropped, 
-cut, -drawn, fitting, -grated, -hept, pent, -shaven, 
-shut, -standing, -wover, etc. : 

1583 Sranvuursr “£neis 1, (Arb.) 67, Close-clad with 
burnished armoure. 1602 and Pt, Return fr. Parnass.\. 
ii. What cares he for modest close coucht termes. 2655 
H. Vauonan Silex Scind. 62 Thy curtains are close-drawn. 
xgxx Suartesn. Charac, (1737) ILI. 135 With his hypothesis 
tack’d to him, and his opinions so close-sticking. 1768-74 
Tucker Lf, Nat, (1852) J. 481 Learned and close-thinking 
men. 1784 Cowrer Task 1v. 777 Sad witnesses how close- 
pent man regrets The country, x8z4 Wornsw. IVAite Doe 
iv. sr Close-clipt foliage green and tall, x8xg Scorr Guy 
Al, xx, The close-press‘d leaves unoped for many an age. 
1869 E, A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 290 Close-cut 
Grass, 1870 Bryant //iad U1. xx1. 306 Close-fitting portals. 

3. Special combs.: close-bed, a Box-BED; 
+ close-bow Sc., a closed bag or vessel; close- 
butts (Sizp-buiiding), see quot. ; *t close-guard, 
a guard in fence; hence Zo fie at close-guard ; 
close-harbour, a harbour enclosed by brenkwaters 
or excavated in the shore; close-play, see quot. ; 
close-rolls, the rolls in which close-writs, private 
indentures, and recognizances, are recorded; 
+close-sciences, provincial name for the single 
Dame’s Violet (Hesperis Matronalis); + close- 
shuts, windows which close; close-sight, the 
Backsicut of a gun or rifle; close-string, seé 
quot.; close-time, see: A 10; }close-wort, the 
plant Hen-bane(Ayoscyanis); olose-writs, grants 
given to private persons for particular purposes, 
under the great seal. 

18x5 Pennecurx Tivecddale 82x (Jam.) The *close bed is 
-. where the place of curtains is supplied by a roof, ends, 
and back of wooden deal. xg35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 
396 The Scottis hirdis. Of scrymplit ledder mony *closbow 
maid, Round as ane ball, of mony barkit skin. 1867 Suyvta 
Sailor's Word-bkh., *Close-butis. 1874 Kuicur Dict. Mech. 
I. 573/t Close-butts, a fayed or rabbeted joint where the 

arts are so closely fitted or driven as to dispense with’ calk- 
ing. 265s Futrer Ch, Hist. 1x. v. § 8 Desirous. .to lie at 2 
*close-guard, and offer as little play as may be on cither 
side. 1614 Br, Hatt Recollect. Treat, 886 *Close harbours 
of discontentment. 1926 Suetvocke Voy. round World 
xi. (1757) 304 A good close harbour a Jittle to the south- 
ward of us. 1893 W. Barcey in Stainer and Barrett Dict. 
Alus. Terms, Thou shalt not neede but to remoove those 
fingers which thou shalt be forced, which manner of hand-- 
ling we call *elose or covert play. x6x2 Davies Why reland, 
etc. (1747) 116 Found among the “close rolls of the Tower of 
London. 1597 GerarDe Herbal cxvic § 2, 377 Dames 


CLOSE.. 


Violets is called. .in English Damaske Violets .. and “close 
Sciences. 1640, Parkinson Theat. Bot. 628 In the West 
parts. double sciney, and the single close sciney, but Gerard 
saith close sciences. [12879 Prior P/ant-1., Sciney, no 
doubt, arisen from its specific name Damascena, under- 
stood as Dame’s Scena.] 1672 W. Hucues Flower Garden 
(2683) 25 Queens Gilliflowers, or close-Siences, as some.call 
them. xz6xg Markuam Eng. Housew. . vii. (2668) 136 
*Close-shuts or draw-windows to keep out the Frosts and 
Storms. 1867 Smyra Sailor's Word-bk.,*Close-sight. 1876 
Gwitr Archit. Gloss., *Close-string, in dog-legged stairs, a 
staircase without an open newel, ¢x4s0 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
564/39 Afolinaris, *closwort. 


Close (klaus), s6.1 Forms: 3-6 clos, 4-close. 
Also 4-5 cloos, 5 cloyse, clooce, 5-7 closse, 
9, dial. clos, pi. closen, Sc. 6 cloce, 6-7 clois(s, 
8-closs, [a. F. clos:—L. clausum closed place, en- 
closure. Pronunciation and spelling as in the adj.] 


I. 1. gex, An enclosed place, an enclosure. 

1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 7 Babes per bep fele in pe clos & in 
pe stret. cx325 Coer de L. 3098 Kyng Richard .. walkyd 
abouten in the clos:[7ze aros]. c1460 Pol, Rel. & L. 
Poems (1866) 8: The hevynly kyng enteryd thy close virgyn- 
alle. cxg00 Melusine 267 He. .camme to the barryers of the 
clos. 1647 SpricGe Azelia Rediv. 31. iv. (1854) 106 Moving 
up and down in the closes before the royal fort. 1841-4 

MERSON Jss, Ser, 11. iil. (1876) 82 The universe is a close 
or pound, 1842 Tennyson SZ. S. Stydites 73, I lay Pent in 
a roofless close of ragged stones, 


tb. “Zz close: in a closed place; in confine-’ 


ment, closed up, shut up. 

ex340 Cursor Af.-8770 (Trin.) pe tre,.bigon to drize And 
semed wel bi bat purpos Men shulde no more hit holde in 
clos, 1393 Gower Conj._ I. 100 This knight on daies brode 
Inclose him held. 1340 Hyrpetr. Vives' /ustr. Chr. Wom. 
(xg92) T iij, She. .kept hir displeasure in close. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 99 This Distillation in close .. like the Wombs and 
Matrices of Living Creatures, 

e. Law, Breaking one’s close (law L. clatsum 
JSrangere) < see quot. 

[1465 Year Bk. 4 Edw. JV. 8.9 Quare vi et armis clausum 
fregit.] x827 W. Serwyn Law Nisé Prius II, 1216 The 
land of every owner or occupier is enclosed and set apart 
from that of his neighbour, either by a visible and tangible 
fence. .or by an ideal invisible boundary.. Hence every un- 
warrantable entry upon the land of another is termed a 
trespass by breaking hisclose. 1842 ‘Tennyson Edw, Morris, 
Tt seems I broke a close with force and arms. | 

2. In many senses more or less specific: as, An 

enclosed field. (Now chiefly local, in the English 
midlands.) 
, e440 Gesta Rout, xx. 386 (Add. MS.) Thou haste stolne 
hym [the horse], and putt hym in thi close. 1479 Bury 
Wills (18g0) 52 A cloos called Scottes cloos, lying by the.. 
cloos of Willsm Brygges called Blabettys. 31526 TinpALE 
Matt, xiii, 27 Sowedest not thou good seed in thy closse? 
1546 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 2x One cloise ther in the 
tenure of Edmonde Chambre. 1564 Hawarp Zutropius 1. 
9 Seized of a close or field, 1712 Arputunot Fokn Bull 
(z755) 55 We measured the corn fields, close by close. 1821 
Crare Vill, Afinstr. I, 72 Closes green and fallows brown. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk., Clos. 1881 
Leicestersh, Gloss, (E. D.S.), Close, pl. Closen. 

8. An enclosure about or beside a building; a 
court, yard, quadrangle, ete. ta. gen. Obs. 

cx1440 Proup. Parv. 83 Cloos, or yerde, clausura. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccviii. 90 That bisshop had in london 
a fayre toure in makynge in his close vpon the riuer of the 
thamyse.. 1642 Evetyn Jfeur, (1857) I. 39 In the court next 
it are kept divers sorts of animals... In another division of 
the same close are rabbits. 1646 Z. Boyp in Zion's Flowers 
(1855) App. 31/1 The Second Entrie whereby we enter into 
the Secund Cloiss [z. ¢. quadrangle]. 

b. A farm-yard. Now in Kent, Sussex, Scot. 

2386 Craucer Nun's Pr. T. 340 Alle the hennes in the 
clos [v.7, cloos, close]. 2585 James I. Hss. Poesie (Arb.) 45 
When it grew lait, she made them flie, but doubt, Or feare, 
euen in the closse with her, 1637 RutnHerrorp Lezt. No. 
157 (x862) I. 36x The outer close of His house, His out-fields 
and muir-ground, 1796 Pecce Azonymt. (1809) 369 The 
farm-yard, in Kent, is called the Close, x8s8 M. Porteous 
Souter Fohnny x7 [Ballochneil old farm-house]..on the op- 
posite side’ of the ‘closs’ or courtyard of the steading. 1875 
Sussex Gloss, C. tose, a farm-yard, 

ec, The. precinct of a cathedral. Hence some- 
times = The cathedral clergy. 

x37t in J. Brirton Cathedrals, York 80 Inwith be close 
bysyde pe forsayde Kyrk. ¢ 1430 Chev. Assigne 272 Alle 
be bellys of be close rongen at ones. @ 1587 Foxe A, & JZ. 
(1596) 711 The Bishop and the close, were the more loth to 
burne him. 1387 Harrison Zngland u. ii, (1877) 1. 50 He 
[bishop Langton] began their close, and bestowed much 
in_ building the same. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 107 
(z8z0) 109 The church yard, called the Close, for that they 
are inclosed by certain gates. 1724 De For Mem. Cavalier 
(2840) 198 The earl. .set upon Lichfield. .but could not take 

. the close, 1848 Macauray W7st. Zxg. I. 339 Closes sur- 
rounded by the venerable abodes of deans and canons. 
+ d.:The precinct of any sacred place; a cloister. 
-¢%449 Pecock Lepr. 550 It is alloweable and profitable that 
Lordis & Ladies haue Mansiouns with inne the Cloocis 
Gatis & Monasteries of the begging religiouns. ?¢ 1450 
Castle Howard. MS, Life St. Cuthbert 333 pat he be getyn 
men’ suppose'In hordomé here within pis close. 1547 Acti 
Edw. VI,c. 14.§ 19 (8) Such like Chapel whereunto. .a little 
House or,Close doth belong.’ 160r Hottann Pliny II. 570 
The chappels that are within the close or cloister belonging 
to the galleries of Octavia, 1628 Hones Thzcyd. 1. cxxxiv, 
[Pausanias} ran into the close of the temple of Pallas.: 


“ pe. See quot. Obs.” _ weet 
€1440 Proutp. Parzi, 83 Cloos, lybrary, archyvuim, «~~ 
4. An entry or-passage... Now, in Scotland, ‘esp. 
one leading from_the-street~to’ dwelling. houses; 
out-houses, or stables,'at the.back,-or to a com- 
Vor. II, Oo ae : 
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mon stair communicating with .the’ different floors 
or ‘ flats’ ofthe building. Also variously extended 
to include the common stair, the open lane or 


alley, or the court, to which such an entry leads. 

¢ 1400 Dests. Troy 301 A pre hedet hounde .. was keper of 
the close of bat curset In. /é/d. 11264 Pai kepyn the cloyse 
of this clene burgh, With 3ep men at be yatis garkit full pik. 
Ibid. 12982 So keppit he the close of his clene Cité. xg25 
Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Cloiss. a1372 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 175 Thei address thame to the myddest of the 
close. «#1583 Sempill Ballates 7o Tint be ane Tratour, 
steilling vp ane close. 1650 Row Hist. Keri (1842) 495 
They resolved to preach in the Earle of Marshall's closse or 
hall, according as the weather should rule. ¢1730 Burt 
Lett, N. Scotd, (1818) I. 56 [In Inverness} a little court or 
turn-again alley, isa closs. ¢1737 in Scott Hrt. Afidl, vii. 
note, A blind alehouse in the Sresh-market closs, 1764 
Rerp Let. Wks. I. 40/x A long, dark..entry, which leads 
you into a clean little close. 1853 Rrave Chr. Yohustone 
46 At the very entrance of Newhaven... they ascended a 
filthy ‘close’ or alley. 1889 Glasgow Wkly. Mail 17 Aug. 
3/2. A close at 3 Salisbury Street, Glasgow. 

b. Hence, close-head, -mouth, 

1818 Scorr /7t. Midi, v, ‘ That .. chield there, without 
muckle greater parts, if the close-head speak true, than my- 
sell.” 1821 Joseph the Book-Man 83 By strands and close- 
heads traders stand. 


+5. A mountain defile or pass. Ods. 

?a1400 Aforte Arth. 1639 Here es pe close of Clyme with 
clewes so hye. ?axggo Scotish fielde in Furniv. Percy 
Folio 1. 225 He was killed in the close, ere he climbed the 
mountaine, ‘ . 

+II. 6. An enclosing line, boundary, circuit, 


pale. Ods. 

¢3330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 160 Lymosoun, A cite large 
in clos. c1440 Prop. Parz, 83 Cloos, or boundys of a 
place, cepium, ambitus. 1502 ARNOLDE Chron. 169 ‘The 
closse of thy orcharde wolde be set about with other highe 
trees. ¢1648 Howewrt Lett, (1650) IJ. 12 They are not 
within the close of her fold. 

Close (klouz), sd.2 Forms: 4 clos, 6 cloase, 
6-7 cloze, 6- close. [f. CLosE v.] 

1. The act of closing; conclusion, termination, end, 

1399 Rich. Redeles 1v. 67 Ex they come to the clos, acom- 
brid thay were. 1633 G. Herbert 7evple, Rose vi, All that 
worldlings prize. .biteth in the close [v/se rose]. 1645 Br. 
Hatt Rem. Discontents 64 When he shall come to his last 
close [death], x760 Beattie Herat, At the close of the 
day, when the hamlet is still 1839 Keicuttey Hist. Eng. 
II. 44 Toward the close of the year. 1856 Froupe /7ist. 
Eng. (1858) L. v. 398 To bring the matter to a close once and 
for all. 1876 Green Short Hist, iii.137 The close of the 
struggle, c 

+b. The closing passage of a speech, argument, 
etc. 

1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb,) 67 Philautus.. answered his 
forged gloase, with this friendly cloase. 1649 Mitton 
Exkon, Wks. 1738 L. 395 To which may be added as a close, 
that, etc. @1734 Nortu Lives I. 111 Divers members .. 
made sharp closes to the prejudice of his name, 

2. Afesic. The conclusion of a musical phrase, 


theme, or movement ; a CADENCE. 

1597 Mortey /#trod. Mus. 127 False closes .. deuised to 
shun a final end. .be. either ascending or descending. 1629 
Mitton Nativity 99 The air. .prolongs each heavenly close. 
1706 A. Beprorp Temple Mus. viii. 163 The Voices alter 
from an Unison, in Order to make two Closes. ¢1860 Goss 
Harmony xiii. 42 A Cadence or Close, signifies the last two 
chords of any passage. 1880 Parry in Grove Dict. ALus. 
I. 375/1 Close. .serves to express the ending of a phrase, etc. 
..a8 a fact, and not as denoting the particular succession 
of chords which are recognised as forming a cadence. 

b. fig. 1599 Suaxs. Hex. V,1.ii. 182 Gouernment..doth 
keepe in one consent, Congreeing in a full and natural 
close, Like Musicke. 1658 Frecknoe Enigma. Charac. (1665) 
1 Like an air in musick, [it] is full of closes. 7 

3. A closing or uniting together ; union, junction. 

191 Swans. Two Gent. v. iv.117 Ahand from either: Let 
me be blest to make this happy close. r60r — Tzwel. N.v. 
i, 6x A Contract of eternall bond of loue..Attested by the 
holy close of lippes. 1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk §& Selv, 111 
The close or oneness therefore between ghost and body. 
82x Crare Vill. Minstr. I. 73 [Thinking] on the blue 
horizon’s line. .She’d find the close of earth and sky. 

b. of the leaves of a door. 

1634 CuarpmMan(J.), The doors of plank were; their close 
exquisite Kept with a double key. 

4. A closing in fight; a grapple, struggle, en- 
counter. 

rg96 Suaxs, 1 Hen. 7V, 1.1.13 The intestine shocke, And 
furious cloze of ciuill Butchery. 1627-77 Fecruam Resolves 
1. xi. 15 Lest..they should get a wound in the cloze. x8z0 
Scorr Lady of L. v. xvi, Unwounded from the dreadful 
close, But breathless all, Fitz James arose. 1822 B. Corn- 
waLL Love cured by Kindness, In eager close With Death, 


+5. A closing or shutting up, closure, Ods. 

17zx Perry Daggenh. Breach 74 Not to attempt the close 
of my Dam. 

-+6. The closing in (of darkness or night). Ods. 

@1700 Dryven (J.), In the close of night, Philomel begins 
her heavenly lay. 

Close (kléuz), v. Forms: «. 1 cl¥san, 3 clus- 
en; 8. 3- close, (4 Klose, § cloose, 7 cloze, 
north.’ 5-6 cloyse, 6 cloise, clois(s). [ME. close-2 
(13th c.), 2. OF. c/os- stem (close pres. subj.) of 
clove :—L. claud-éve to shut; close.» OE. had already 
the vb. clys-ar, E-chis(e, a. late L. clitsa=clausa 
‘shut ‘or enclosed ‘place’. This came down to 
rgth e; in form clese-v2 (7), and probably, c/ose-2 
was at first.viewed simply-as a frenchifiéd pronun- 
ciation of this earlier word: cf. dic/tese72,. BEOLOSE.- 


CLOSE. 


In French edore is of little importance, having been almost 
superseded by fermer:—L. fixstdre, to make firm or fast, to 
fasten. In English, on the other hand, c/ose and its accom- 
panying adj. and sbs. have become great and important 
words, developing whole groups of senses unknown to 
¥rench.] 

I. To stop an opening ; to shut; to cover in. 

1. zrans. To stop up (an opening or channel) so 
that it ceases to be open or to allow of passage. 
Where the opening is provided with a gate, door, 
or lid, turning on hinges or sliding, to ‘ shut’ this 
is to close the opening; hence ‘ close’ and ‘ shut’ 
become to a certain extent synonymous, as in ‘shut’ 
or ‘ close the door, the eyelid’, etc. 

Close is, however, a more general word, to shut being 
properly only a way of closing ; hence the former is generally 
used when the notion is that of the resulting state, rather 
than the process. 

c12z05 Lay. 9760 Wel heo clusden heore 3eten, r297 R. 
Guouc. (1724) 566 Hor 3ates hii wibinne none closi nolde. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxi. (1495) 239 A postume 
of the eere is heelyd and closyd. cx440 Prom. Parv. 83 
Closyn or schettyn .. claudo, 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W, 
1531)276b, That no man sholde dyg ony pyt.. but he sholde 
couer it agayne and close it. #1533 Lp. Berners Huon 
xev. 311 He,.that closyth [v.7, shutteth] the stable dore 
whan the horse is stollen. xgs3 Eprn Decades WW. Ind. 1. 
ut. (Arb.) 77 Riftes euyll closed. ax771 Gray Descent Odin 
57 Now my weary lips I close. 1798 Coteripce Axe. Afar. 
1v. vii, I closed my lids and kept them close. 1856 Emer- 
son Lng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 99 A valve that 
can be closed at pleasure. 1856 Kane Avct. Expé. 1. xxiii. 
282 A blank ice-cliff would close the way altogether. «a 1876 
J. H. Newman “rst. Sh. 1.1. iti. 137 [They] allowed the 
cities which they passed by to close their gates upon them, 

b. Zo close is also applied to the place, chamber, 
vessel, etc., to which the opening leads, or the 
thing which the lid shuts up, as in ‘to close (or 
shut) a box, the eyes, a book’, ‘ to close a room ’. 
In reference to places, close usually means that ac- 
cess to them is officially stopped for the time, as 
‘the Bodleian Library is closed for a week’, ‘ the 
grounds are closed to the public’. (In this sense 
shut wp is colloquially used.) 

1377 Lanci. ?. P72. B. xiv. 65 In Elyes tyme heuene was 
yclosed pat no reyne ne rone. 1382 WycuiFr Luke iv. 20 
Whanne he hadde closid [Vulg. Alicuisset, Ags. gefeald] the 
book. 1475 Caxton Yasoz 116 His herte was so closed.. 
with anguissh. 1480 lVardr. Acc. Edw, IV (1830) 125 Blac 
papir and nailles for closyng and fastenyng of divers cofyns, 
1667 MiLton P. LZ. vin. 459 Sleep..clos’d mine eyes. 1726 
Butrer Sev. x. 193 It is as easy to close the Eyes of the 
Mind, as those of the Body. 1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. 
368 An attempt had been made. .to close the coffee houses. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shiri. IL. 144 The lady had already 
closed her book. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv, 199 The 
King's courts were closed, and all justice denied. 

2. intr. (for vefl.) To shut itself, become shut. 
Const. to close zon or over (what has entered, 
rarely upon what is without). 

1385 Cuaucer L. G. HW’, Prol. 62 (Cambr. MS. Gg. q. 27. 
¢1440) Thanne closeth it [7, e. the flower] and drawith it to 
reste. 1393 Gower Cowy. Il. 266 She made his woundes 
close, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xviii. (2495) 123 
Therby the mouth openith and closith. 3g353 CovERDALE 
Numb, xvi. 33 The earth closed upon them, and so they 
perished. rxg93 Suaxs. 3 Hen. VJ, 1. i. 24 These eyes shall 
neuer close. @1763 SHENSTONE foeuts Wks. 1764 1, 68 My 
ravish’d eyes! how calmly would they close! 1821 SHELLEY 
Prometh, Und, 1. 40 When the rocks split and close again 
behind. 2879 C. Dickens Life C. F. Mathews Il. 255 On 
June 24th the eyes of the brilliant comedian closed upon the 
world in which he had worked so hard. AZod, The grave 
had closed over all he loved. 

3. trans. To ENCLOSE, confine, encompass, 
shut up, iz, w7thin, Obs. or arch. 

c1205 Lay. 30698 Heo cluseden per wid innen alle heore 
win-tunnen, 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 28 He lette close fuyr 
in metal. 1340 Hamrote Pr, Consc. 2817 Pai er closed 
with-in be erthe alle. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 221 The cum- 
pany That in his wayn closit he had. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
835 De chest..In be whyche pis blessud virgyn leyth 
yclosot inne. 1425 Paston Lett. No. 5. I. 19, I sende yow 
copies ..closed with this bille, 1568 Grarron Chron, II. 
144 The which .. the king sent unto diverse prisonnes, and 
some he closed within the Castell. 1593 Suaxs. Luer, 761 
Some purer chest, to,close so pure a minde, 1626 Bacon 
Sylva (1677) § 343 Fruit closed in Wax, keepeth fresh. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Parl. App. 20 They .. deposed .. their 
King ..and closed him in a Monastery. 1710 HEARNE 
Collect. 23 May (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) Il. 399 Her bones were 
closed in Leather. 1859 Tennyson Jeri, § Viv. 207 The 
man so wrought on ever seem'd to lie Closed in the four 
walls of a hollow tower, 

+b. To ‘set’ (ajewel). Obs. , 

[ex3e5 E. E. Adit. P. A. 2 Perle..To clanly clos in golde 
so clere.] 1530 PatsGr, 487/2, I close a precyous stone. .in 
golde or sylver..If this antique were closed in golde it were 
a goodly thynge. ; : 

+e, To enclose with walls, etc.; to enclose as 
walls or boundaries do. Obs. : 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 79 S. Cutberte’s kirke [he] 
closed with a wall. c1g0o Maunnev. iti. (1839) 15 That 
Arm [of the See] closeth the two partes of the Cytee. ¢x4oo 
Rom. Rose 3919, 1 wole with siker walle Close bothe roses 
and roser.. 1851 RecorDe Pathw, Kvowl.1. Defin., Varie- 
tees. of lines that close no figures, 1568 Grarton Chron. 
1L'267'Parys + was not as then walled nor closed. __ 

d. fg. To'include, contain within itself. arch, 

1393 Gower Covf, II. 90 The bible, in which the lawe 
is closed. cx400 Rom. Rose 40 The’ Romaunt of the 
Rose, In which alle the art of love I close.” 1538 Starkey 
England 1, iv. 138 Al-closyd sin. thys’ straunge ae of 
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the old Romanys. ‘138 Lambarpe Zzven. 1. iii, (1602) 22 
‘The Lord Chancellor..and everie Justice. .have (closed in 
their offices) a credit for conservation of the peace. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley Hall 14, I clung to all the present for 
the promise that it closed. 

4. To fill up (a gap or open place); to bound, 
shut in. (Often with the notion of filling up or 
completing.) 

1697 Davnen Viz9. Georg. w. 110 ‘The trusty Guards come 
up, and close the Side. 1934 tr. Reddin's Ane. Hist, (1827) 
VIII. xix. 198 ‘The right wing was closed by 4ooo slingers. 
1807 Director II. 335 A central door, contrived in the flat 
which closes the scene. 1856 StanLey Sixai & Pal. xii. 
403 Lebanon closes the Land of Promise on the north, 

5. To cover from a blow or an aim, or from sight. 
Naut, To shut out from view wzth, behind, 

1430 Syrx Gener. (Roxb.) 3941 [Generides] spored tho his 
stede, And toward him fast he yede; ‘Amaiek closed him 
with his shelde. 2858 Aferc. Mar. Mag. V. 226 Closing 
Elizabeth Mansion behind Bradley’s Head. did. 227 After 
having once closed it with the. .South Head. 

+6. To keep close, keep out of sight or know- 
ledge. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Freemasonry 276 Hys mayster cownse] he kepe and 
—_ 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, They can it close and 

yde. 

7. techn. in various senses: e.g. To cover in, 
leave no openings in; to roof in a building. 

1659 WILLSFoRD Archit. 24 The house being clos'd, board- 
ing of the rooms is next. 1869 Sir E. Reep Sxipbuild. xvii. 
340 When these operations have been completed and the 
work ‘closed’, the riveting ts commenced. 

b. To arch in the top of a crown with crossing 
bands or ‘diadems’, Cf. CLOSE a. 1 b. 

1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 214 The Crowns of other 
Christian Kings are Circles of gold. .closed by four, six, or 
eight Diadems. /4éd. 2x6 The coronet of the Prince of 
Wales was anciently a Circle of gold... but since the Restora- 
tion it has been closed with one Arch only. 

II. To put an end to an open state of matters. 

8. trans. To conclude, bring to a close or end; 
to finish, complete. Zo close one’s days: to die. 
To close an account: see AccoUNT sd. 2. 

{Already in L., as in clanudere bellusn, opus, cenam, ete.) 

ct400 Destr. Troy 13664 After course of our kynd closit 
his dayes. 1439 Wild of C’less Warw,, Prevog. Court-bk, 
Luffenam \f, 213 My last will by me examyned and closid. 
1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm, Min, BR. (1855) 138 Our 
valuationes was closet and sent to you in Marche last. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. wi. r44 That word which clos'd Th 
sovran sentence. a 1763 Simaerons Poems Wks. 1764 1. 
27 Where toil in peaceful slumber clos’d the day. 1802 
Mar. Evcewortn Mor. 7. (1816) 233 Having closed his 
evidence. 1871 LZdin, Rev. Jan. 74 In favour of the power 
of closing debates, 1885 AZanch, Exam. 13 July 5/3 To 
close the subscription list. 

b. Zo close a bargain, [Vere bargain appears 
to have its earlier sense of negotiation, bargain- 
ing; but the phrase tends to be associated with 
those under M4, 14c.J 

1638 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxxiv, He closed the bargain 
directly it reached his ears. 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack xlix, 
He had closed the bargain. 

@. ellipt. = To close dealings <zw7tk (obs.); to 
close a speech, remarks, or the like. 

1642 RoGers Naaman 535 His sonne Ahijah, who would 
not close with his Idols, 1885 Mauch, Exam, 20 Junc 5/3 
Lord Derby closed with a reference to his own modest 
attempt at federation. 

9. intr. To come to an end, terminate. 

182r Scott A’ené/w. xxiii, ‘The summer evening was closed. 
1877 Moztev Univ. Serm. iti, 63 Life is boundless to him 
till it closes, 1884 Tennyson Becket 14 Over! the sweet 
summer closes, The reign of the roses is done, 

III. To bring or come into close contact. 

+10. ‘ans. To bring close together so as to 
leave no opening or breach between ; to bring into 
close contact or union; to conjoin, unite, bind 
(books) together, etc. Obs. in general sense. 

1866 Church. Ace. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., One boke 
of Artekelles. one letelle boke of prayer. .thes iij bokes are 
closed together, zg95 Siraxs, Join 1. 1,533 Close your 
hands And your lippes too. 2642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. 
v. vill, 388 Hlypocrisic consists of severall pieces cunningly 
closed together. x63 Baxter Quaker Catech. 12 The 
opine closeth these two together, even the Gospel and our 

eason., 

b. Zo close ranks or files: to bring those 
composing them in close order so as to leave no 
gaps or slack parts. Also adsod. 

2649 Seven Laws Eng, 1. lil, (3799) 107 The Barons and 
Clergy suddenly close their files, and like 1 stone wall stood 
firm_to each other, 796-7 Lusir. $ Re ~ Cavalry (1813) 
247 The officers. . will each successively. .close his rear rank. 
1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 179 The Files are to be as well 
closed as may be consistent with marching perfectly at 
case, 2847 lyfaniry Mee Gas) 9 Right Close—Quick 
March, 1873 Brownixe Red Cott, Night-c. 248 They did 
nets close ‘Their sooty ranks, caw and confabulate For 
nothing. 

c. Shoemaking. To join together the pieces 
which form the upper-leather of a shoe or boot. 

80x W. Huntincton Bank of Faith (1866) % I taught 
my wife to close the shoes which I made, 184x Penny Cycl. 

I, 40 Many women get a livelihood by closing the shoe. 
The shoe being cut out and closed, goes through sund 

operations. 1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 280/2° The mall 

quarter and button piece are ‘closed “on the large quarter. 
+0. Cap-making. To. make close (in texture). 

1865 Act 8 Elis, c. 11.§ 4 The same Cap (shall]-be first 
well scoured and closed upon the Bank, . 
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e. Electr, To unite the parts of (a circuit) so as 
to make it complete. (See note to 11.) _ ; 
* 1876 Tart Rec, Adv. Phys, Sc. iv. 80 In this battery until 
the circuit is closed. 1878 Foster Phys. ut. i. 394 Closing 
a galvanic circuit. 

LL. itv. To come close together in contact or 
union; to join, unite, combine, coalesce, meet in 
a Peiparnge rene. oa = 

(As said of lines in quot. 1551, appears to be a re- 
ference to the formation of a Talased figure’, Ze. one haying 
a continuous periphery.) 

xgst Recorpe Pathw. Kuowtl. 1. Defin., Lynes make 
diuerse figures also, though properly thei mate not be called 
figures, as I said before (vnles the lines do close). _ 1577 

ANMER Ane, Eccl. Hist, (1619) 29 They all close in the 
end, and sing with him the last verse. 1599 Suaxs. Hex, V, 
1Lii, 210 Many Lynes close in the Dials centre. 1704 New- 
Ton Ofpticks(J.), acid spirit. .lets go the water, to close 
with the fixed body. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 21 
From these rise four arched Diadems [of a crown]. .whic 
close under a Mound, surmounted of a cross. 1842 Tenny- 
son £, Morris, She turn’d, we closed, we kiss'd, swore 
faith. 3852 — ToQueen er thousand claims to reverence 
closed In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 

12. zntr. To draw near, approach close. Const, 
+ to, Naut. with. Also, usually with sense of hem- 
ming in, Zo close about, on, round, pon. 

1523 Lp. Berners /voiss. I. cxxii. 146 He ordayned..one 
to go on his right hande, closyng to the see syde. 1649 
Sevpen Laws Eng. 1, \xiv. (1739) 129 They closed about 
this spark. 3823 Scorespy WV. iPhale Fishery 68 The ice 
immediately began to close about us, 1833 Marryat ?. 
Simple xiv, We had closed with the brig. 1860 Jere. Mar. 
Mag. V\1.71 Vessels may close with the land until within 
soundings of 5 or 6 fathoms. A/od. The men closed round 


im. 

b. trans., chiefly Mazz. To come close to or 
alongside of. Zo close ihe wind ; to come near to 
the wind, to luff. 

2673 Prince Rurert in Loud. Gas. No. 788/4 He sprung 
his Luff, and closed his Wind as much as..he could. 1833 
Marryat P, Siugle xvi, We joined the ficet .. closed the 
admiral’s ship, and the captain went on 1867 Smyrit 
Sailor's Word-tk., To close the wind, to haul to it. 1882 
Times 27 Feb., We closed the island by 8 a.m. 

18. intr. To come to close quarters or to grips; 
to engage in hand-to-hand fight, grapple wth. 
Said of men, armies, ships. 

1590 Seenser /. Q, 11, i. 9 He fierce uprose..And snatch- 
ing his bright sword began to close With her on foot. 1597 
Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, 1. i. 20 If I can close with him, I care 
not for his thrust. 1644 Mictox Educ. Wks. 1738 I. 139 
To tug or grapple, and to close. 1718 Pore //iad xx. 511 
Achilles closes with his hated foe. 1808 Scott Afarm. vt. 
xxv, They close in clouds of smoke and dust With sword- 
sway and with Jance's thrust. 28x8 Jas. Mitt Brit. India 
IL. v. v. 477. The .. winds prevented the squadrons from 
closing. 1865 Dickens Afwt. Fr.1. ii, The large man closed 
with him and proved too strong, : 

To come to terms or agreement (zith a 
person). 

1603 Snaxs. Meas. for Al. v.i, 345 Harke how the villaine 
would close now. 161 — JV iz. T. 1. iv. 830 Close with 
him, giue him Gold. 1656 S. Winter Seva, go They not 
closing with Christ. .the Covenant not long after was made 
void. 17xx Apotson Spect. No, 89 px Without being able 
either to close with their Lovers, or to dismiss them. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xi. (L.), In the hope that, by closing 
with them, he would lay the ground for a reconciliation. 

b. Zo close with an offer, proposal, ete.: to ac- 
cede to, give adhesion to, accept. 

1645 Pacirt Heresiogr. (1661) 255 When they can cloze 
with that which is called the chicf Ordinance. 1654 
L’Estranxce Chas. J (1655) 77 To close with the kings de- 
sires, 1766 Gotpsautn Vic. iV, xiv, 1 readily closed with 
the offer. 1844 TiuriwaLn Greece VIII. xiv. 305 He im- 
mediately closed with the overtures of Philocles, 2839 
Texnyson Geraint & Enid 1063 Desire to close with her 
lord's pleasure. 

ce. To agree fou a measure, etc. 

1698 Tempe IVés. (J.), Would induce France and Hol- 
Innd to clase upon some measures .. to our disadvantage. 
1826 Disracu Viv. Grey v. it. 17a They should have closed 
upon her caprice, and taken her when she was in the 
‘ancy. 

IV. Combined with adverbs: . 

15. Close about [=OE, declysan]. To close in 
on all sides, encompass. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 4459 Pai er noght swa_closed 
obout pat pai ne mught lightly com out. ¢z440 Prom). 
Parv. 83 Closyn abowtyn, vadlo. x535 Stewart Cron, 
Scot. U1. x19 With his fais he wes closit about. 1612 Biste 
Fouak it. 5 The depth closed mee round about. 

16. Close down. To close by forcing or fasten- 
ing down. 

e. g.'To close down the hatches of a ship in a storm. 

17, Close in. . : 

a. trans. To confine by closing the means of 
egress ; to shut in, hem in, enclose. j : 
¢ 1400 Melayne 129 The angele dange tham downn, That" 
closede in that Cite. 14g0-1330 Ifjrr. our Ladye abr The 
apostles .. closed them im togyther. 1568 GrarTon C/ron. 
If. 270 The Frenche king .. thought verily to have closed 
the king of England in betweene Abvile and the river of 
Some. x61x Bieie x Afacc. vii, 46 They came forth ont of 
all the townes. .and closed them in, cee 
b. To shut with inward motion. 

1568 Grarron Chron. Il. 260 He drewe in his head and 
closed in his Wyndow. 1838 Lytton A/ice 9 The windows 
were closed in. : 

+c. zztr, To come to terms or into agreement 
with, Obs. 


CLOSE-FIGHT. 


2 r9%5 Sour Sernt. John vii, 17 1. 244 He presently closes 
in, accepts, and complies with it. 1745 Swirr (J.), To 
close in with the people. 1742 T. Mornrice in Orrery 
State Lett. 1.77 He .. therefore charged his lordship to 
close in with the duke, ‘Se : 

d. To draw near to, or to advance into contact 
with, to come to close quarters zith. Also jig. 

1704, Swiet 7. Tub xi, T do now gladly close in with 
my subject. 1795 Netsoss 21 Mar. in Nicolas Diss, (1845) 
IJ. 2x Which enabled the Agamemnon and Inconstant to 
close in with her. 

e. Said of what surrounds: To draw in zepoi, 

or approach from all sides, so as to shut in; hence 
said of the approach of night or darkness, 
P 7853 Kase Grinnell Exp. xu. (1856) % The capricious 
ice closed in upon us, 1859 JEPHSON Brittany ix. 139 
Evening was closing in. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. § 27. 206 
As the night drew on, the mountains seemed to-close in 
upon us. 3867 Parkman Fesnits N. Amer. vii. (1875) 77 
Night was fast closing in. 

18. Close off. To close and rule off (an account). 

188. G. W. Cane Afad. Delphine v.22 The moral account 
.-was closed off, and the balance brought down. 

+19. Close out. To shut ont, exclude. Olds. 

3382 Wycur Lament, iti, 8 He closede out myn orisoun 
{1388 excludid my prier], ¢ 2490 Prom, Parv, 83 (MS, K) 
Closyn oute or schettyn owt, ercludo. 

20. Close to. znir. Nant. See 12d. 

1833 Marrvar P. Simple xv, The ship had closed-to within 
a quarter of a mile of the beach. : 

21. Close up. 

a. trans. To confine by building, blocking, or 
covering up ; to confine out of sight or completely, 

1530 PatsGr. 488/1, I close up in a wall or I close up by. 
twene walles. .cmmurer,.An ancker ,. closed up in a wall, 
1568 Grafton Chroz. 11, 289 The rest were closed up in the 
same Towre in prison. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677)§ 317 There 
were taken Apptes and. .closed up in Wax. 

b. To close by blocking or filling up; to close 
completely, stop by closing. 

1545 Brinxvow Lament. (1874) 89 God closeth vp the eyes 
of the Kynge. 1568 Grarton Chron. H. 281 To close up 
the passage by the sea, 1896 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. v. it. 9. 
x653 Greaves Seraglio 110 He.. closeth up his stomack 
with a Bocklava [sza7g. a Tart}. 

ce. To close by bringing separate parts together. 

1599 Suaxs, Hen. V, ww. Prol. 13, With busie Hammers 
closing Riuets vp, 16:1 Binte Gen. si. 2x He tooke one of his 
ribs, and closed vp the flesh in stead thereof. 1704 ADDISON 
poss Q.), As soon as any public rupture happens, it is im- 
mediately closed up by moderation and Fred offices, 1860 
Tynpatt Glac. ut. § 37, 321 The walls of the 
squeezed together, and the chasms closed up. 

d. To end, complete; to sum 7 Also adsol, 

1586 A. Day Lug. Secretary u. (1625) 8t Having spoken 
sufficiently of a matter, we close up the sentence with these 

ax6c00 Hooker Sern. Remedie agst. Sorrow § 
Fear (R.), To register in the Booke of Life after what sort 
his seruants haue closed vp their dayes on earth. «@ 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb) 37, I must now close up. 
2993 Exiza Parsons Jioman as she should be TV, 219 And 
now, my dear mother, I close up my correspondence from 
Grove-House, : 

e. izir. To close by the union or coalescence 
of separate parts; to come together so as to leave 
no intervals or gaps; esp. of ranks of soldiers. 

1835 L. Hunt Poems, Capt. Sword 1. 49 Close up! close 
up! Death feeds thick. 184x Lane 470d. Nés. I. 10x The 
wall closed up again. 1885 Gen. Grant Personal Mein. 
I. xxii. 302 Giving the two flanking divisions an opportunity 
to close up and form a stronger line. 

Close, obs, pl. Cove sd.2, and obs. f. CLOTHES, 

Clo'se-bodied, a. Waving a close body. - 

1. Applied to acoat, ete., the body part of which 


fits closely. 

1677 Lond, Gaz. No. 1221/4 A close-bodied Coat, 1768-74 
Tucker Lé, Nat, (1852) I. syo Enwrap me in thy close- 
bodied leathern jacket, x80x Huxmincron Bank of Faith 
15s, 1 had got two very good great-coats, but stood in need 
of a close-bodied one. . 

2. OF close grain or structure, close-grained. 

3726 Luont, Albert's Archit. I, 27b; The most_close- 
bodied Box, most excellent for Turning. /6d. 1. 29 b, The 
closer bodied it is. ar 

Closed. (kiouzd), ZA/.a. [f Cros v.] Made 
close, shut. Also with advs. as closed 1, closed ont. 

Closcd syllable, one ending in a consonant, as the first 
and third of L. /es-ti-nazt. : 

¢220g Lay. 12823 Heo weoren in castle oder y burh3e 
iclused uaste. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Closyd am inelusus. 
Lbid., Closyd owte, exclusus, seclusus. 1981 Caxton Rey- 
nard v. (Arb.) 10 A cloysterer or a closyd recluse. 1526 
Pilgr, Perf, (WW. de W. 1531) 254b, Closed and festred 
woundes. "1832 Vat. Philos. 1, £lectro-Magnet. xi. § 232 
(Usef. Knowl, Soc.) When anelectric current, after travers- 
ing 2 certain line..returns upon itself ..it has been de- 
nominated a cl Circuit. 1884 S. J. Waitster in 7raus. 
Vietoria Fustit. 20 Many of the syllables are closed, 188z 
Mincuin Unrpl. Kinemat. 140 The curve is closed, so that 
the extreme pots A and B coincide. 1887 Pall Mail G. 
z Nov, 2/2 In many cases a boy, is'sent for a closed (or 
partially closed) exhibition, who might get an open scholar. 


ship, > - , : 

+ Clo'se-fight. Aazt. Obs. See quot. 1627, 
and cf, CLosz-quarters. Also fig. 

1602 Marston Axfonio & AMellida 1. i. (N.), How her, 
eyes dart wonder on my heart !.,Stande firme on decke,; 
when beauties close-fight’s up. , z6z2 R. Hawxins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) xo2 Had we beene able to have spared, but a 
dozen men, doubtlesse we had done with her what we 
would ; for shee had no close fights. 627 Surtn Seaman's 
Gram, xii. 58 A ships closefights, are smal ledges of wood, 
laid crosse one another like the grates of iron in a prisons 


crevasses are 


O6LOSEH-FIST. 


window, betwixt the maine mast, and the fore mast, and 
are called gratings. 1867 Suytu Sezlor’s Word-bh., Close- 
quarters or Closesights. : 

Close-fist (klds;fist). 
pening a close fist, a niggard. ; 

1861 Under the Spell U1. 85 Vit take odds, old ‘closefist*. 
1870 Morais Zarthly Par. 11, mt. 280 And at a: close-fist 
would the people stare. 

Clo'se-fi:sted, 2. That keeps the hand tightly 
shut ; usually in the jig. sense of: Loath to give, 
stingy, niggardly, miserly, penurious. The oppo- 


site of oper-handed. 

1608 MAcHIN Dimb Kut. v. i, in Hazl. Dodsley X. 198 
There is Some too close-fisted hardness in your hearts. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Vertue of a Tayle Wks. 1, 131/2 
Close-fisted Niggardize. 1640 Br. Haun Zfésc. 1. 28 If any 

" man will be so stiffe, and close-fisted, as to stick at any of 
them [Postulata], they shall be easily wrung out of his 
fingers by the force of Reason. 1750 BERKELEY Patriotism 
§ 22 A carking, griping, closefisted fellow. 1845 Forp 
Handbk, Spain 1 61 The close-fisted in no country must 
hope to receive much gratuitous Service. 

quasi-adv, Grudgingly. 

xg75 Fenron Gold. Epist. (1577) 72 All those .. that giue 
any thing, giue it close fisted (as the saying is). 

Hence Clo:sefi'stedness, 

1631 Celestina 11. 30 Close-fistednes., doth eclypse and 
darken, whereas. liberality doth gaine. 71639 W. WHaTELY 
Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 113 Nothing lesse beseemeth a 
wealthy man then close-fistednesse, 

Clo’se-grained, z. [see Grain.] Having 
the fibres, crystals, or other structural elements 
fine and closely arranged ; of close texture. 

1754 Dovstey Pudlic Virtue, Agric. Ww. 258 The close- 
grained box. 1776 G. Sempre Building in Water 80 Clean, 
close-grained Lime-stone. 1834 Hooker Himal. Fruls. 1. 
i, 9 Closer-grained and more woody trees. 1858 J, Brown 
Horz Subs. (x863) 19 His firm and close-grained mind. 

Clo’se-ha:nded, ¢. 

‘I. =Ctosx-ristep. arch. or Obs. 

1g85 Apr. Sanpys Serve. (1841) 58 A prince void of all 
corruption .. free in bestowing, in taking close-handed. 
1607 Hieron +s. I, 82 The Lord was neuer sparin 
close-handed towards Hischurch. 1856 Froupe Hist. Lng. 
II. 92 The rood .. of Boxley .. used to smile and bow, or 
frown. .as its worshippers were generous or closehanded. 

a Hen oy head: (L. comaninus.) 

x845 Stoppart in Excycd, Metr. (1847) I. 115/t Afélée is 
the same as wes/ée. sslenitying a closehanded Bh 

+ Cloise-ha’ndedness = CLOSE-FISTEDNESS, 

2646 P, Butketey Gosgel Covt, ui. 269 There is amongst 
us a..close-handednesse towards the Lord. x66x Hotypay 
Serm, Disloyalty 28 (T.) By a close-handedness in an 
instant war, the inhabitants confounded their empire and 
themselves. 

Clo'se-hauled, #//. «. Waut. [see Haun] 
With the sail-tacks hauled close, so as to be able 


to sail as near the wind as possible. 
1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789) M ij, The ship is.. 
close-hauled, because .. her tacks, or lower corners of the 
principal sails, are drawn close down to her side to wind. 
ward. 1806 Moore Steersman's S ‘ong ji, When by the wind 
close-hauled we go. 

Jig, 1883 Stevenson Treastre Ist, w. xviii. (1886) rqg, 1 

ould say we were pretty close hauled. 

Closely (klawsli), adv. [f. Cnose a. 4-1 2.] 
In a close manner ; usually opposed to openly. 

1.’ So as to leave no passage out or in; ‘ without 
inlet or outlet’ (J.). Hence, in a place strictly 


shut up, in close confinement. 

+ x894 Suans, Rich. FZ, 1. i. 38 This day should Clarence 
closely be mew'd up. @x69x Boviz(J.), Putting the mixture 
into, a crucible closely luted. ‘fod. Henry was closely 
confined in the Tower. This room has been closely shut up. 

2. spec. With closed lips, inarticulately. 

* 1363 Jews. Refl. Harding (x611)127 Bishops and Priests 
should celebrate .. the Masse, not closely, but with vtter- 
ance, and sound of voice, that they might be heard of the 
people. 2579 Furxe Ref. Rastel 77x The wordes of conse- 
cration by no authoritie. ought to te pronounced closelye, 
78. Secretly, covertly, privately, privily. Ods. 

zgy2 Huroer, Beare closely, priuely, or secretly. 1583 
Stuapes Avat, Adzus, 1, 8x It shall be done so cloosely, as 
no dogges shall barke at it. 1602 Suaxs. Has. ut. 1. 29 
We haue closely sent for Hamlethither. 1643 PRYNNE Sov, 
Power Part. 1. (ed. 2) 96 I£ the King did closely or apertly, 
study or goe about to breake or alter this agreement. 

“4, In close proximity : 

- -@. Near to some person or thing specified or 
understood. Hence with fold, keep, ctc., some- 
times implying restraint (see quots. 1656, 1879): 
narrowly, 

1634 Sir “T, Herpert 77av. 189 This famous Isle .. by 
which -we closely travelled. 1656 Cowney Pindar. Odes, 
Resurrection iy. 22 Hold thy Pindarique Pegasus closely 

: -in, 1795. Soutney Hoan ef Arc v. 455 The famish’d babe 
Clings closely to his dying mother's breast. 1879 E. Garrett 
House by. Works Il. 68 Young men are often kept very’ 

_ Cclosély by their fathers, 1885 Payn Talk of Town I. 14 He 
wore, .his own hair, but closely cut. . 

_ | b.. With the components near together, densely, 

“compactly, with-compression. — 
. 3868 Grarron Chron. II. 426 The Englishe men shot so 
closely. .together, 183 Stanvnurst. 4neis 11. (Arb.) 60 
Dooues-in. tempest clinging. fast closlye to-geather. 1848 
Macautay Hist, Eng. 11. 191 A treaty by. which :the 
Princes of the-Empire bound themselves closely togethér. 


One characterized by 


1860 Tynpaty.Glac. u. 244-In both liquids’and solids we_ 


haye the molecules closely packed. . 
5. fig. OF association, resemblance, eté. s: 
intimately... Sal ges ae 


‘Neatly, : 


| -tion of Closeress_and Covetousness. “. 
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1841 Borrow Zincadi 11. 108 Closely connected with the 
Sanscrit, 1848 Macautay Hist. Zug. 11. 112 The episcopal 
polity was also closely associated in the public mind with 
all the evils. 1839 Tennyson Merlin § Vivien 444 My 
name, once mine, now thine, is closelier mine. 

b. Of nearness to a pattern, model, standard, 


ideal course. 

1682 Norris Azevocles 70 When it does not closely adhere 
to its common Notices. «xzoo Drypen (J.), I hope I have 
translated closely enough. - 1837-9 Hattam Hast. Lit. ut, 
ii. § 72 Hall keeps more closely to his subject. 1885 Laz 
Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 327 The analogy of common law is to 
be followed as closely as may be. 

6. By bringing the eyes or mind into close 
proximity with an object or matter; with close 


attention or investigation. 

rgog Hawes Past, Pleas. xt. xxxi. (1845) 45 The poetes 
conclude full closely Their fruitfull problemes for reforma- 
cion. x600 Hortanp Livy 506 (R.) Taurea..enquired at 
length closely, after silence made, where about he was. 
1658 Sin T. Browne Hydriot. § 3 (1736) 36 Were the Happi- 
ness of the next World as closely apprehended as the }reli- 
cities of this, 170r Col. Rec. Penn. II. 55 He very closely 
Expostulated with them. 1732 BerKeLey Adifhir. vu. § 29 
With us to think closely is the least part of a learned man. 
1968 Srerne Sent. FYourn. (1775) 11. 133 Disputing the point 
of religion more closely, 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 17 To 
investigate closely the history of prices. 1885 Sin N. 
Linptey in Law Rep. 30 Chance. Div. 14 The case .. is not 
really in point when we come to look at it closely. 

7. When qualifying participles it is usually hy- 
phened, as closely-drawn, fitting, -packed, -woven. 

1835 Wits Pencillings 11. xviii. 42 The closely-latticed 
window. 1836 H. Rocers ¥. Howe ii. (1863) 35 Closely- 
cropped hair. 1864 Pusey Lect, Daniel viii. 556 Belief in 
the ever closely-present omnipresence of God. 

Closen (klous’n), v. rare. [f. CLOSE a. + -EN 5, 
after Joosex.} trans. To make close. 

1860 A. Winpsor Ethica v. 233 ‘here was sufficient 
affinity to closen the tie of brotherhood, 7d. vii. 334. 

Closeness (kléusnés). [f as prec. + -NESS.] 
Close quality or condition. 

+1. Closed or shut up condition, confinement. 

r4yo-1g30 Afyrr. one Ladye 218 For closenes of her vyr- 

nyte, bothe in hys concepcion and in hys byrthe. 1614 

p. Haut Recodlect, Treat. 918 Some..longed for the open 
aire after so long closenesse. 1644 — Rem. IVks. (1660) 133 
This sealing argues a long reservation and closenesse. 

b. Her. of the wings of birds. 

1610 Guitiim Heraldry it. xx, (1611) 156 In these... fowles, 
that are not much exercised in flight, you shall not need to 
speake of their closenesse. — 

@. ‘ Narrowness, straitness’ (J.). Cf. CLosEa. 2. 


+2. Secrecy, concealment, reticence. Ods. 

1362 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (x687)210 Small diffrens 
betweene cloosnes and consealyng, «1623 Pemsie Fusti- 

Jication by Faith (1629) 34 Arminius. .vsed much closenesse 

and cunning conveyance. 1658 Whole Duty Manx. § 16. 
83 Any closeness a man uses in the acting of this sin. 1746 
Westry Princ, Afethodist 9 There is Darkness and Close- 
ness in all their Behaviour. 775 Apatr Amer. Jud. Pref., 
a secrecy and closeness of the Indians as to their own 
affairs. 

3. Retirement, seclusion, solitude. 

x6ro Suaxs. Teng. 1. ii. Sa All dedicated To closenes, 
and the bettering of my mind. 1612 SHELTON Quix. UL. xi. 
(R.), The care and closeness, wherewithal her parents... 
have broughther up. 1834 R. Mupie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 
47 It is probable that they [quails] are more numerous. . 
than appears to common observation. Their extreme close- 
ness during the day appears to be the chief cause of this. 

4, Want of free air or ventilation, as in a room 
that is shut up; a similar quality of the atmosphere 
in still sultry weather. 

1898 Turnerv. in Hakluyt Vay. I. 387 (R.) Faces. .browne, 
by reason of the stoue, and closeness of the aire. 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge, Almost stifled by the closeness of 
the room. 1780 Scuorre in Phil. Trans. LXX. 480 A 
tornado is preceded by a disa: ble closeness and weight 
in the air. 1863 Dazly Ted. 23 Oct. 7/3 The sudden close- 
hess of the weather. mae 

5. Nearness or proximity of component elements : 


compactness, density, solidity. 

1674 N. Farax Bulk & Selv.147 For the sake of its 
hardfastness or closeness. 1676 Grew Azat, Plants ww, 1. 
v. § 2 Closeness or Density of the Parenchyma. 1692 
Benttey (J.), Many particles. .combine into that closeness 
of texture. 1802 Dinpin /atvod. Classics Advt., Smallness 
and closeness of the type. | ‘ 

6. Nearness to anything in space, time, amount, 
association, resemblance, etc. 

¢2716 Souts (J.), The actions. .of wise men run in greater 
closeness and coherence with one another. 1759 JOHNSON 
Idler No. 69. ?8 The poets shook off their constraint, and 
considered translation as no longer confined to servile close- 
ness, 185r W. Grec Creed Christendom 227 The closeness 
and depth of his communion with the Father, 1884 H.D, 
Tras in Afacm,. Mag., In proportion to the closeness of 
the imitation. 1884 Manch. Brant. 9 May 5/1 The present 
vote. .shows by its closeness [159 against 155] the growth of 
Free-trade opinions. _ 

7, Exactness, conciseness. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 363. ® 12 The Story... is drawn 
together with much Closeness and Propriety'of Expression, 
1779 Jounson L. P., Blackmore Wks, III. 190 The art of 
uniting ornament: with strength and ease with closeness. 
1830.L. Hunt Autobiog. iv. (2860) 87 It is Pope’s wit and 
closeness that are the difficult-things. ; 

8. Niggardliness; stinginess, parsimony: °° __ 
-s1gr2 Apoison Sfect. No: 264-7 2 Irus judg'd... that while 
he could keep his Poverty a Secret, he: should not feel the 
-Weight.of it;“he improved this.Thought into an Affecta- 
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CLOSET. 


Close quarters, 4/. [Ciosz a.+ QuarTErs.} 

1. Naut. (See quots. = earlier CLOSE-FIGHTS.) 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 11. xlv. 210 We had provided 
close quarters and powder-chests; so that they could not 
have taken us without an encounter. 1769 FaLconer Dict. 
Marine (1789), Close-quarters, certain strohg barriers of 
wood stretching across a merchant-ship in several places. 
‘They are used as a place of retreat when a ship is boarded 
by her adversary, and are. . fitted with. .loop holes, through 
which to fire, cx8§0 Radin. Navig. (Weale) 107. 

2. fig. Immediate contact with the foe. 

1809 Rotanp Fexcing Introd. 29 They {marines} are more 
frequently at close quarters with the enemy than the mili- 
tary are. 1855 Prescott P/ilip L/, 1. viii. (1857) 137 The 
combatants were brought into close quarters. 1864 Mac- 
Doucatt Mod. Wanfare 24x (L.) This force... made no at- 
tempt to come to close quarters with their enemy. 1882 
Daily News 29 Aug. 6/3 His cavalry are far too shy of com- 
ing to close quarters. 

+Clo‘ser!. Obs. Also 5 closere, 6 closyer, 
6-7 closier. [a. Anglo-F. closere=OF. clostere 
‘enclosed place’ :—late L.clausaria(see Du Cange), 
{, claus-us closed, shut.] 


L. An enclosed space or place ; a closet. 

a 1400-80 Alexander 5250 Candace..changid hire wedis ; 
And cam doun of hire closere. cxqxo Love Bonavent. 
Alirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.), Joseph..made hem a closer and a 
erachene for here beestes. 1530 Paxscr. 206/r Closyer, 
clos. 

2. That which encloses, an enclosing wall or 
barrier; the cover of a book. [App. confused with 


Crosure, OF. closere in this sense.] 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 83 Closere [Pynson, closure] of bokys, 
or oper lyke, clausura, coopertoriumm. 1481-90 Howard 
Hlouseh, Bhs. (1844) 123 The by!l..is in the closer of this 
boke. 1513 Doucras 2veis vin. iv. 173 Hercules .. Bet 
doun the closeris. 1819 Horman Vicdg. in Prop. Parv, 80 
with a.. closer latis wyse, clathvo. ¢c1543 W. CLepy 7S. 
Addit. 4609. 409 With closer of brike toured aboute your 
gardein. 1573 Tusser Husé. (1878) 2 For want of partition, 
closier, and such. x605 Timme Quersét. 1. 192 The making 
of diuers closiers of glasses. 

Closer 2 (kléwzar). Also 8 closier. [f. CLosz 
v.+-ER. Cf. OF. closter (Godefr.).} One who or 
that which closes (in various senses of the vb.). 

xr6r1 CoTcr, A fermissenr, a strengthener; compactor, 
closer. x6g0 tr. Bacon's Life §& Death 63 Malacissation is 
wrought by Consubstantials, by Imprinters, and by Closers 
up. a@x821 Keats Afise. Poems 217 Closer of lovely eyes 
to lovely dreams. 1885 Pall Afall G. 19 Nov. 3/2 Sunday 
closers [advocates of Sunday closing] will be surprised to 
learn..that on Sunday ‘the inns are empty’. 

2. Boot-making. The workman that ‘ closes’ or 


joins together the uppers of boots or shoes. 

1724 Lond. Gas, No. 6249/8 Elizabeth Pocock .. Closer of 
Shooes. 1866 Loud. Rev. 27 Oct. 459/2 Clickers, blockers, 
runners, closers. 1889 D. F. Scutoss in Charity Organis. 
Rev. Jan. 7 nole, Closers make the uppers of boots. 

8. Building. A stone or brick of smaller size 
than the rest, used to close or end a wall, or course 
of brickwork. ing closer, Queen closer: see 
quot. 1876. (Sometimes closztre, formerly closéer.} 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 261 "Tis usual to lay a Closier 
next the Header on both sides ofthe Wall, and.. to make the 
Wall much stronger, lay.a Closure on one side, and none on 
the other. 734 Builder's Dict. s.v. Brick, At an upright 
Quoin in a Brick and half Wall. .it is usual to lay a Closer 
next the Header, on both Sides of the Walls. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit, Gloss. sv. Closer, Closers in brickwork, are pieces 
of bricks (or bats) less or greater than half a brick, that are 
used to close in the end of a course of brickwork..a quarter 
brick (or bat). .interposed to preserve the continuity of the 
bond..is called a gueex-closer..a three-quarter bat at the 
angle in the stretching-course. .is called a Aing-closer. 

Close-reef (klowsr7f), v. [see Rezr.] To 
reef closely, to take in all the reefs of (a sail or 
ship) ; orig. and chiefly in pa. pple. Clo‘se-reefed. 

1788 Naval Chron, VIL. 447 The commanding ship. .ap- 
peared to be close-reefed. 1775 DatrymrLe Voy. in Phil, 
Trans. LXVIII, 404 At noon, close reefed top-sails. 1795 
Naval Chron. 189 Under close-reeved topsails. 1858 in 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 290 We were obliged to close reef. 

Close-stool (klaus)st#). A chamber utensil 
enclosed in a stool or box. 

1410 Wye Acc. in Rogers Agric. § Prices II. 546/2, 2. close 
stoles, 1558 Lane. Wells 1.179 On carven close stole ij* vid, 
r6or Suars. All's Wellv.ii. 18. 1603 Firorio Montazgue m1. 
xii. (1632) 612 A commodious ajax or easie close-stoole. 1660 
Mitton Free Comunw. 428 Chamberlains, Ushers, Grooms, 
even of the Close-stool. 1768-74 Tucker Li Nat. (1852) 
II. 449. 3869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 620. 

b. attrib. 

1629 Inv. Hatfield Prioryin Trans. Essex Archzol. Soc. 
New Ser, III. 11.174, i old leather closestoole chaire. 1640 
Witts Recreations, by His feather with his close-stool-hat 
did lye. 1699 GarTH Déspeus. v. (1700) 68 His high Helmet 
was a Close-stool pan. 

Closet (Kyzét), sd. Also 4-7 closett, 5~6 
-ette, 6 claua(s)et, Sc. closat, 6-7 closset, 7 
elossett. [a. OF. closed, dim. of clos :—L. claustene: 
see CLOSE 56.1 and -er. In later Fr. applied ex- 
clusively to a small enclosure in the open air.] 

1, A_room for privacy or retirement ; a private 


room ; an inner chamber; formerly often = Bowsk 
2; 2 b; in later use always a small room: see 4. 

: Pxggo Redbt. Cécyle 57 A slepe’ hym toke In hys closet. 
£1374 CHaucer 7¥oylts 11. 1215 In a closet for to ayyse her 
bettre, She went alone. 1490 Caxton Exneydos xxii, 80 In 
her closet she hideth herself sore sighyng. xg30 Patscr. 
206/ Closet fcr a lady to make her redy in, chawiberette, 
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CLOSET. 


1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 103 We doe call the 
most secret place in the house appropriate unto our owne 
poe studies..a Closet. 16zr Brpte Yoed ii, 16 Let the 
ridegroome goc forth of his chamber, and the bride out of 
her closet. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. §& Fas. (1851) 
x33 The Queen's garden closet at Windsor. 1713 Swirt 
Frenzy F. Denny, While 1 was in- my closet pondering 
the case of one of my patients. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. rq 23 A sudden intruder into the closet of an author. 

b. esp. Such a room as the place of private de- 
votion (with allusion to 1611 version of Matt. vi. 
6). arch. 

16x1 Biare Afatt. vi,6 When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet [WyctiF couch, 164% ¢. versions chamber, 1881 Rev. 
inner chamber]. c1680 Beverinoce Seva. (1729) I. 535, Re- 
tire into your closet..and there look back upon your lives. 
1888 Abr. Benson in Times 15 Aug. 8/4 Many of our devout 
poor can find neither space nor quiet for .. solitary closet 
prayer .. For them the retirement of the spacious lonely 
church is the ‘closet’ of Christ. 

c. As the place of private study or secluded 
speculation ; esf. in reference to mere theories as 
opposed to practical measures, 

a x600 Hooker Eccl, Pol. vu. xxiv. § 15 At home or abroad, 
at their tables or in their closets. 1746 Cnesterr. Lefé. 
(1870) 26 The knowledge of the world is only to be ac- 
quired in the world, and not in the Closet. 1789 Gouv. 
Morais in Sparks Life § Writ. (1832) I. 311 In their closets 
they make men exactly suited to their systems; but..such 
men as exist nowhere else, 1880 W. A. Wricut Shaks. 
Rich. 71. Pref. 60 Richard the Third, although not a play 
for the closet, has always been a favourite upon the stage. 
x889 Spectator 23 Mar., The project.. which .. most at- 
tracts the philanthropists of the closet. 

2, The private apartment of a monarch or poten- 
tate ; the private council-chamber; a room in a 
palace used by the sovereign for private or house- 
hold devotions. Ods. exc. Hist. + Clerk of the 
Closet: see CLERK 6c. +b. A pew in the chapel 
of a castle occupied by the lord and his family, or 
in a Chapel Royal by the Royal family. Ods. 

e340 Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 934 Chaplaynez > be chapeles 
chosen pe gate. .Pe Jorde loutes perto, & pe lady als, In-to 
a comly closet coyntly ho entrez. 1530 Parser. 206/r 
Closet, chafelle, 1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VI, i. 
{Arb.) 38 Shall any of his sworne chapelins? No. Thei bee 
of the clausset and kepe close such matters. x65 Act 8 
Eliz. c. 4.§ 1 Common Prayer in Churches, Chapels, Closets 
and Oratories. 1565 JewELt Def Afol, (1611) 104 That 
S. Peter .. sitteth with him [the Pope] in Consistory, or in 
Clauset, discussing of Cases. 2625 Muang in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, 1. 315. LL, 202 If the Queens Closet where they now 
say masse were not large enough, let them have it in the 
Great Chamber. 1769 Frans e¢é, xii, 52 You have nowa 
strength sufficient to command the closet. 1848 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. 1. 547 James called into his closet Arnold Van 
Citters..and Everard Van Dykvelt. 1868 Freeman Norn. 
Cong. (1876) 11. App. 618 Dealings in the royal closet would 
be.. likely to be known to a courtier and royal chaplain. 

3. a. A private repository of valuables or (esp. 
in later use) curiosities; a cabinet. arch. or Obs. 
In china-closet (q.v.) this passes into b. 

[x598 Suaxs, Merry W.1. iv. 46.) 160r — 92d.C. m1. ii. 134 
But heere’s a Parchment..I found it in his Closset, ‘tis his 
Will, 160g — Lear un. iti. 12, I haue lock’d the Letter in 
my Closset. 1659 Asumore Diary (1774) 326 Mr. Tradescant 
and his wife told me they had been long considering upon 
whom to bestow their closet of curiosities when they died. 
1680 in Somers Tracts I. 116 The late House of Commons 
have .. seized Closets and Writings without Information. 
x708 J. Cuampennain S¢. Ge. Brit. u. i. ii, (1743) 292 Silver 
coins..still preserved in the closets of the curious, 1786-7 
Keysler’s Trav, (1760) IL]. 325 A closet full of pieces of 
rock crystal. F . 

b. A small side-room or recess for storing 
utensils, provisions, etc.; a cupboard, (Not very 
distinct from 4.) 

1636 Surri. & Marku. Country Fare 584 The Con- 
fectionarie or closet of sweet meates. 1628 Witner Brit, 
Rememd, 1. 198 The Storchouse, and the Closset of our 
dainties. 1799 Janz AusTEN Lef?,(x884) I. 209 A closet full 
of shelves .. it should therefore be called a cupboard rather 
than acloset. 

C. Skeletor in the closet (or cupboard): a private 
or concealed trouble in one’s house or circum- 
stances, ever present, and ever liable to come into 
view : see SKELETON. - 

4. With special reference to size: Any small 
room: especially one belonging to or communi- 
cating with a larger. Common in north of Engl., 
Scotland, Ireland; ded-c/oset, 2 small bed-room. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn,, Case of Delicacy, The little 
room within was adamp cold closet. 1768-74 Tucter Le. 
Nat, (2852) 11, 596 When the family is squeezed up in scanty 
closets for the sake of having a spacious hall. 2789 P. 
Suyru tr, Addvich's Archit, (1818) 127 Closets are adapted 
to the larger apartments. ut R ‘ 

+5. fig. The den or lair of a wild beast, Ods. 

96 A. Fiesune tr. Caius’ Dogs, The Tumbler, This sort 
of dogs .. doth suddenly gripe it [the beast]-at the very... 
mouth of their receptacles or closets. 7 : 

6. a. ¢ransf. That which affords retirement like 
a private chamber, or which encloses like a 
cabinet; a hidden or secret place, retreat, recess. 
*t Closet of thé-heart: the pericardium ; see also b. 

¢1400 Destr, Troy 11929 The knightes in the closet [the 
Trojan horse] comyn out swithe. x4g0-1530 J/yrr. our 
Ladys 233 Went the sonne of god oute of the pryuy closet 
of the maydens wombe. rg94 T. B. La-Primaud, Fr. 
Acad, Ww 221 This skinne ..ts also called the litle closet 
of the heart, -¢x630 Daums. or Hawrn. Poems Wks. 
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sx Him, whom .. Mary's pure closet now doth bear. 1663 
Butter Hud. 1. 1.178 What Adam dreamt of when his 
Bride Came from her closet in his side. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk § Selv. 147 We see them [our souls} bound .. to the 
narrow closet of a mans body. 

b. fig. 

1413 Lypcate Pilgr. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 110 Within a 
lytel closet of his entendement. 1577 Hanser due, Eccl. 
Hist, 419 ‘The grace of God resiant in the closset of his 
breste. “2633 T. Starrorp Pac. H%b. fi. (2821) 37 Enter .. 
into the Closet of your Conscience. 1862 GouLsurn Pers. 
Relig. iv. (2873) 40 The Closet of the heart, 


7. Short for “+ ‘ Closet of ease,’ ‘ water-closet’ 

1662 Gerpirr Princ. 27 A Closet of ease. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 4 Some persons will use the 
closet twice daily. 1887 Spectator 12 Mar. 345/2 The stench 
from the overcrowding or-from closets is almost unbearable. 

8. Her, An ordinary resembling the Bar (sé.1 6), 
but of half its breadth. 


1572 BossewEtt Armorie12b, A Closset is the halfe of 
the Barre, and tenne of them maie be borne in one fielde. 
1766-87 Porxy Heraldry iv. 74 The Bar has two Diminu- 
tives, the closet which contains half of the Bar, and the 
Barrulet, which is the half of the closet. 

+9. Asewer. Sr. Ods. 

(Translating L. cloaca: origin doubtful; there is nothing 
like it in French.] 

1533 BeLtenpen Livy (1822) 70 (Jam.) He drew mony 
closettis, condittis, and sinkis fra the hight of the toun to 
the..low partis thairof. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 499 
Out-throw aneclosat quhair the filth did ryn Ofall that place. 

10. attrib, as a. closet-candlestick, -door, etc. ; 
esp. in reference to the closet as b. a place of 
private devotion, as c/oset-chapel, -devotion, -medt- 
‘ation, -prayer, -religion, -vow; or c. of private 
study and speculation, as closet-lucubration, -philo- 
Sopher, -politician, -reasoner, -speculation, -student, 
-study, etc.; A, in sense 2, closet-chaplain, -work ; 
e&. in sense 3, closet-keeper, + closet-draught, 
-picture ( =cabinet drawing or picture). 

1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2068/4 One *Closet Candlestick, with 
Snuffers and Extinguisher. 1647, Futter Good Th. in 
Worse T. (1841) 130 What, several *closet-chapels for those 
of the same bed and board? 1649 Mitton Ezkon. xxiv. 492 
Reasons, why he should rather pray by the officiating mouth 
of a *Closet-chaplain. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 120 The 
general defect of our common *Closet-devotions. Jbid. 339 
Those great Master-pieces of his Art, those *Closet-Draughts 
of his beauty, 18g: Siz F. Patcrave Noro. & Eng. V. 61 
None of the Desk and *Closet-helps for philological study. 
1666 Pepys Diary (1879) 111. 422 ‘Tom Cheffins. the king’s 
*closett-keeper, 1763-72 H. Watroce Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint, (1786) 11. 206 The office of closet-keeper to the King. 
1818 B, O’Rettty Greenland 243 Sailing to the north pole 
has been long a very favourite subject for *closet lucubra- 
tion. 181g W. Patieutrs Ould. Alin. & Geol. (1818) 101 The 
speculations of mere *closet-philosophers. 1722 Lond. Gas. 
No. 6003/3 Great choice of the finest *Closet Pictures. 1815 
T. Jerrerson rit, (1830) 1V.247 *Closet politicians merely, 
unpractised in the knowledge of men. 1678 Bunyan Piler. 
1. 216 They cast off..private Duties, as *Closet-Prayer. 
z7tz_ Suartess. Charac. (1737) II. 328 (Bp. J. Taylor's 
Treatises] are in use..as well for church-service as *closet- 
preparation. x78z Mass Burney Cecilia 1. ii, (1783) 21 The 

closet reasoner, 1803 Cuatmers Leé, in Life (1851) I. 476 
Nature takes her own way, unmindful of the *closet specu- 
lations of theory, 1848 Mitt Pol. Zcon, ut. xxiv. § 1. (1876) 

94 Not *closet students .. but men of the world and of 
business. 1886 Q. Kev. Apr. s19 The *closet-study which 
had analysed the experiences of the..world. 1649 Mutton 
Eikon, xxiv. 489 They knew the King. .to have suckt from 
them and their *Closctwork all his impotent principles of 
Tyrannie and Superstition. 

+11. In reference to the closet as a place of pri- 
vacy, the word was formerly almost adjectival = 
Private. Ods. 

x6x2-5 Br. Hatt Contemp. Biv. (T.), There are stage-sins 
and there are closet-sins. 167 Austen Jruit Trees 1. 159 
The secret and closet good works of [God's] people. 1706 
Drake Pref to Secr. Ment. Earl Leicester, That these were 
not written for closet memoirs appears by the stile and 
manner of them, 


Closet (klg'zét), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 
1. gvans. To shut up or detain in’a ‘ closet’ (sec 


prec. I, 2), as for private conference, or secret treaty. 

2687 Trasacuier in Afagd, Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 166 
They had closeted the Dr, for about an hour, 21690 Cou- 
sid. Raising Money x Our Constitution was overthrown. . by 
closetting and corrupting Members of Parliament, 2748 
Smotcetr Rod. Rand, I. 390 She closeted her. and gave her 
to know that she had seen me, 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
IL. 217 The king asserted that some of the Churchmen whom 
he had closeted had offered to make large concessions to the 
Catholics, on condition that the persecution of the Puritans 
might go on. . 

» esp. in pass., 2o be closeted with or together. 

i749 Fuevpine Tone Foues (1775) LU. 162 The lawyer and 
BIifl have been closeted so close lately. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. 11.40 Very like men indeed—And with that woman 
closeted for hours! 1865 TroLtore Belton Est. xxv. 304 
Captain Aylmer and Miss Amedroz were to be closcted to- 
gether in the little back drawing-room. 1884 Pall fall G. 
5 Sept. 1/r The Austrian Minister was recently closeted 
with the German Chancellor. ~ 3 é 
- ‘te. To discuss or arrange in the closet, to 
scheme in sceret (46 do something). Obs. 

3624 W. Yonce Diary (Camden 1848) 78 He coming out 


of Spain, they having closeted to detain him. 

2. fig. To shut zf in any private repository. 

isos T. Epwarns Cephalus (1878) 54 Oh why doth Nep- 
tune closet vp my deere? 1633 res Henrvert Semple, Decay 
iv, The heat Of thy great love once spread,-as in an urn 
Doth closet up it self. - ‘ se 


CLOSING: 


_Closeted (kipzétéd), asl. a. [f. prec, + ED] 

1. Shut up in, or asin, a closet ; kept in a closet; 
‘secret, hidden ; private, retired, 

2684 Cannock A z/rib, God (1834) 1. 536 The thoughts are 
the most closeted acts of man. 1763 Mrs. Brooxe Lady ¥. 
AMandeville{1782) 1, 141 Closeted moralists, strangers to the 
human heart. 1883 E. P, Roz in Harper's Mag. Dec. 51/1 
A household that. - possessed no closeted skeleton. 

2. [f. CLoser sé.] Furnished with closets. _ 

1885 Frul, Science July 389 The Sewage of an unclosetted 
town..as that of a thoroughly closetted town. 

Closeting (klp-zétin), vii. sd. [f. Closer v.+ 
-InG1.] The action of the verb CLoser ; sfec. a 
private conference (esp. between two persons). - 

1687 Ellis Corr. (1828) I. 291 Lord Woster’s regiment is 

ven to Lord Montgomery. .the cashiered Lord cricsaloud 

Closeting. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng, (1806) V. xx. 264 
i eee Il] had employed. .with the members of parliament 
many private conferences, which were then called closetings. 
2880 Mrs. L, B, Watrorp Troublesome Daughters Il. xxi. 
195 All the little kindnesses, the sisterly closetings.. which 
had of late sprung up between them. 


Closetless, a, rare. [f. Croser sb. +-LEss.] 
Without a closet. 


1882 New York Tribune 12 July, In rooms that are closet- 
Jess a corner can be spared. 


+Closh, sd.1 Ods. Forms: § cloishe, 5-6 
closshe, cloysh‘e, 6 clashe, classhe, claish(e, 
elaisshe, clayshe, 6-7 closhe, 6- closh. [a. 
Flem. and Du. 4/os bowl (for playing). Kiltan 
has 4/os, globus, sphiera, Alos-baxe sphzeristerium, 
klos-beytel flagellum, vola, /os-poorte annulus 
spheeristerii, A/ossen \udere sphzera, ludere globo 
per annulum ; Plantin (1573) has &/os une boule, 


; klos-hane pare a bouler, £los-foorte une porte 2 


bouler, anneau de fer & passer la boule, Aédossen 
bouler, jouer 4 la boule par travers un anneau de 
fer. These terms still occur in Du. Dictionaries, 
though the game appears to be obs, in Holland.} 

An obsolete game with a ball or bowl, prohibited 
in many successive statutes in the 15-16th ce. It 
was obsolete before the time of Cowell (1554- 
1611), who supposed it to be equivalent to nine- 
pins or skittles. From the 16th c. Dutch lexico- 
graphers and Dutch descriptions, it appears that 
the bowl used in the game had to be driven by 
a spade- or chisel-shaped implement, the £/os-beydel, 
through a hoop or ring, as in croquet, 

1497 Act 17 Edw. IV, c. 3 Diversez novelx ymaginez Jeuez 
appellez Cloishe Kaylez half kewle Hondyn & Hondoute & 
Quekeborde. 1495 — 11 Hen. VII, c.2. § § Noon apprentice 
-« (shall} pley .. at the Tenys Closshe Dise Cardes Bowles. 
1514 Firzuers. Fust. Peas(1538) Bob, Tenes, Clashe, Dise, 
Cardes, Boules, or any other unlawful games. 153 Exvor 
Gov. 1. xxvii, In classhe is emploied to litle strength; in 
boulyng often times to moche, 184 Act 33 Hen. VILL, c. 
9. § 8 Any common_house, alley or place of bowlinge, 
Coytinge, Cloyshe, Coyles, halfe bowle, Tennys, Dysing, 
Table, or Cardinge, 1548 Br, Hoorer 10 Commandnt. xi. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 393 Here is forbidden also all games 
for money, as dice, cards, cloyshe, and other, 2158x Lam- 
BARDE Ltren. u. vit. (1§88) 203 Every Iustice of the Peace 
may... enter into any common house or place where any 
playing at the Bowles, Coites, Closh, Cailes.. or at any 
other game prohibited. .schal be suspected to be used. 1607 
Coweit Suterpr., Closhe is an unlawfull game forbidden 
by the statute which is casting of a bowle at nine pinnes of 
wood. 1641 Termes de fa Ley 62 But there [it] is no more 
properly cald Clash .. it is now ordinarily cali'd les or 

iles, xBox Strutr Sorts § Past, it. vii. 239. 86x M. 
Partison £ss, (1889) I. 45 The younger amused themselves 
with claish or kegelspicl. : 

Hence }+Closh-bane [MDu. 4/os-bane, mod.Du. 
klos-baan bowling-green, f. baan way, road, alley, 
etc.], a green or ground for playing closh. 

roa Cartrlary Hosp, St. Thomas, Southwark (Stow MS. 
640, Brit. Mus, If, 3360), A lease.. of the tenement some- 
tyme called the ffawcon, after a tenysplay & cloishbanc, 
with all maner edifices, gardeyns, & grounds, . 

Closh, sd.2 Also clowse, clush, (See quot.) 

1572 Mascaut Govt. Cattle, O.ven (1627) 27 The Clowse is 
a kind of griefe which doth commonly happen on the necke 
of labouring cattle, x64 Marnuam Cheap Hush. (1623) 92 
Now for the Closhe or’Clowse, which causeth a beast to pill 
and loose the haire from his necke, and is bred by drawing 
in wet and rainie weather. 2727 Bravtey Mant. Dict. s.v. 
Clusk, Clush and swollen Neck, a Distemper in Cattle. 


{ The following seems to be an error: — . 
1926 Dict. Rust.(ed. 3), Closh or Founder, a Distemper in 
the Feet of Cattle. So 1727 Braptey am. Dict. s.v. Closh. 
Closier, obs. form of CLosEr. : 
Closing (kldwzin), vd/. 5d... [f. Crose uw] 

1. The action of the vb. CLoss, in various senses ; 
shutting; enclosing; drawing together; ending, etc. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xvii. (1495) 122 Somme 
letters ben sownyd. .by ee of thelyppes. x530 Parser, 
206/r Closyng of a ground with hedge or pale, closture. 
1596 Suaxs, x Her, JV, m1, ii, 133 The closing of some 
lorious day. 16253 Marxuam Souldiers Acctd. 16 The 
Opening and Closing either of Rankes or Fyles, 1793 
Smeaton Ldystone L. §295 The closing of the joints, 1848 
Mut Pol. Econ, 1, 132 The closing of the continental ports 
against our manufactures, : . 

b. Also with advbs, . ; 

1580 Hottypann Treas. Fr. ‘Tong, Closture de hayes, 2. 
closing in with hedges. 1673 Brooxs Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V. 
20, I must hasten to a closing up of this particular. _ 1829 
Wonpsw. Waggoner 1. 266 At closing-in of day. _ 


CLOSING. 


‘e. spec. A coming to terms, agreement, or union. 
-16x4. Be. Hae Heaven upon Earth § 4. 111 Faire spoken 
at the first closing. 1697 Cottier Ess. Aor, Subj. tt. (1709) 
57 Pride is so unsociable a Vice... that there is no closing 
with it. 1837 THackeray Ravenswingi, This sudden clos- 
ing with him. . 
+2. That which closes or makes fast, a fastening. 

1382 WycuFr Baruch vi. 17 Prestes oft kepen the dores 
with closingis [Vulg. clazszris} and lockis. _zg00-25 Vergi- 
4iusin Vhoms Prose Rom, (1858) LL 34 Virgilivs put a waye 
the closynge and the emperour into his castell. 

3. An enclosed place, an enclosure, Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. clii. (1498) 704 Wythin 
the closynge or the clausure of the temple, ¢z 4 Les. 
Hurcuinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 233 The foot 
should march a private way through the closings, . 

4. attrib., as in closing-fat (vat), ip. 9 (MEL) ; 
closing-hammer, a hammer used for closing the 
seams of iron plates, 

(1454 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices III. 555/1, x closing fat, 
16/.]_ 1833 Regul. Lnstr. Cavalry 3. 19 The side or closing 
step is performed from the halt in quick time, 

Closing, A#/. a. That closes, in various senses ; 
shutting; drawing close together ; enclosing, etc. 

x6r0 Suaus, Temp. 1m. iii. 64 The still closing waters. 100 
Dryven /udian Emperor u. ii, Closing Skies might still 
continue bright. 1809 W. levine Axickerd, vu. xii, The 
closing eye of the old warrior. 

b. Concluding, ending. 

1795 Sovruey Youn of Arc vm. 114 My closing hour of 
life. 28g0 Tennyson J AZent. cv, The closing cycle rich in 
good. 1879 McCarruy Own Times I. 412 The closing sen- 
tence of the speech. ; 

Hence +} Closingly adv., in a closing manner, 
inclusively. Ods. 

©3449 Pecock Ref. 1. xix, 11x He theryn .. biddith in- 
cludingli and closingli al it to be doon. 

Clogser, -et, obs. ff, CLosurr, CLogzt, 

+Closter. Ods. Also -tre, -tyr(e. [ad. L. 
clostrume, var. of claustrum, whence OHG, kléster, 
Ger. &loster, MDu. clooster. Du. klooster in same 
sense,]__ A cloister, monastic cell, or monastery. 

e1330 R, Brunne Chyon, (1810) 80 A closter pei bigan. 
Tbid. x72 Better him wer..in clostre haf led his life. ¢ x423 
Voc. in Wr.Wilcker 670/6 Hoc claustrum, clostyre. 1556 
Chron, Gr, Friars (1852) 98 The swerde was willed to be 
borne downe in the closter, 

b. Contd, 

1536-40 Pilger. Tale 182 in Thynue's Animadv,, He loked 

not as he were closter-pent. 


Closter, -tre, obs. ff. CLusrzr, 


+Closterer. Os. =CLoIsTERER, 
1300 Cursor NM. 27172 (Cott.) Werlds man, or clerc, or 
closterer, : 
t+tClosulet, Ods. rare—', [f. L. clausula, in 
med.L. (also c/dste/az) little enclosure, closet, cell + 
-Et.) A small closet or cell. 
1633 P. Fretcuer Purple Ist. vi. xi, Deep in the earth she 
(the ger} frames her prettie cell, And into halls and 
closulets divides, F 
Closure (kldgitiz), Also 5 closser, 6 cloasure, 
[a. OF. elostexe that which encloses, a barrier :—L, 
clausiirva, f. stem claus- of claud-dve to shut, close: 
see -uRE, Sense 3 arose, partly at least, by pho- 
netic confusion with Crosser sé.l, although it 
might have been developed independently : cf. ager- 
ture, structure, etc.) : 
+1. That which encloses, shuts in, or confines; 
a fence, wall, barrier, case, cover, setting, etc. Ods. 
¢ 3386 Cuaucer ers, 7, ? 796 Beestes.. that breketh the 
hegge or the closure [w. » of theclosur e, closeure, clausure}. 
1465 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xiii. 35 With dyches and palis 
..and wyth closures made of tymbre, 2568 Grarton Chron. 
Il, 477 [They] opened the Barres and Closure. xs90 GREENE 
Fr, Bacon (1630) 44 Scrowles.. Wrapt in rich closures of fine 
burnisht gold. x670 W. Simpson Aydvol, Bss, 121 An avoe 
lation of spirituous parts through all vessels and closures, 
1833 J. Hoxtanp Afanyy. Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 18: So 
as to form a closure about the case. 1871 B. Tavior Faust 
i, (2875) I. 20 The spirit world no closures fasten. 
+b. more generally: Bound, limit, circuit. Ods. 
1594 Suaxs. Rich, JI/, m. iii. rx Within the guiltie Clo- 
sure of thy Walls, 1613 Heywoon Brasex Age u. ii. Wks. 
3874 XII. 236 [I wi catch them [birds) in the closure of 
this wire, x640 G, Sanpys Christ's Passton 54 That fatal 
Ark. . whose clostire held Those two-leav’d Tables. 
vy ae = entrenchment, fortress, fort. [So in late 
A Se 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 4890 Vp-on be cop of pe cliffe a 
closure he fyndis, A palais. « sage Tirrors Czsar xii. (1530) 
15 One fortresse or closure both for them and for his campe. 
1577-87 Houtnsnr Chron, 1. 146/2 Alured..going foorth of 
his closure, repaired to the campe of the Danish king. x94 
Greene, etc. Looking Glasse (1861) 123 Hide me in closure. 
+8. An enclosed place. Ods. , 
(CE. 2386 in * ugh Act 12 Hen. VIl, c. 11 §2 The 
seid Manoirs with their .. Medowes, Past Closures, 
is. 1598 Manwoon Lawes Forest xxiv. § 5 (16x) 248 b, 
Any Coppies or Closure in the Purlieu, estraitening the 
Kings Deere from the'Forest. 1609 Biste (Douay) £zck. 
xlii. 7 An utter closure according to the celles. = g 
“+4..The act of enclosing, shutting up, or con- 
fining ;- enclosure; the fact “or condition -of being 
enclosed or shut up. O08. 00 te 
ce 1420 Paliad, on Hush. 1, 805: Néw rayle hem, and of 
closure is noo.doute. "1538 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, 
Canterb., A lode of .thornes for closure of. the seid house: 
1ggz WyaLey Armorie iit. 154 My closure I with great im: 
patience tooke. 1647 Husbandman’s Plea agst. Tithes 35 
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In the chiltern parts of Buckinghamshire and Harfordshire, 
where the -Land ‘lyes in closure. aigrx Ken Edmund 
Poet, Wks. x72r IT. 2, In sacred Convents every glad Re- 
cluse Thought it no Crime from Closure to break loose. 

5. The act of closing or shutting. 

2600 Hottanp Lzvy Transl. Pref. 2 Before ‘Ss 
second closure thereof [i.e. of the temple of Janus]. 1676 
Tenrce Let. Williautson Wks. 1731 1. 385 Before the 
Closure of this Pacquet. 1756 Nucent Gr. Your, France 
1V. 203 The closure and the re-opening of the theatre. 1855 
Bain Sexses § Int. 1. ii. (1864) 64 The wire must be acted on 
at both ends, by the closure of the circuit. 1879 CarpenTER 
Ment. Phys. 1. ti. 29 The closure of the fingers in grasping. 

b. Closed condition. 

2845 Lp. Camrbec, Chancellors (1857) 1. xiii. 198 These 
straws. .distend the book from its accustomed closure. x 
J. Payn in New Vork Independent XXXIX. 1064 After 
fourteen months of closure. 

6. An agreeing upon terms, a coming to an 
arrangement z#th; agreement, union, unity. Cf. 
CLosE v. 14. Obs. : 

3647 Satrmansu Sparhd. Glosy (1847) 148 Ina pure spiritual 
closure, or unity of Spirit, 1649 Cromwext Le?. Ixi. 14 Mar. 
(Carlyle), So much do I desire a closure with you. 1659 
Rusuw, Hist. Coll. 3.73 The Catholick King .. pretended 
so much zeal toa Closure with England. 1668 Howe Biess. 
Righteous (1825) 179 This. .draws the .. Soul into a closure 


an sage with him, 
+7. The part or means by which anything is 
closed or fastened ; a fastening, attachment. Oés. 
1616-61 Horypay Fersins 331 Claverius thinks that the 
knot or closure was adorn’d with some bright gemme. 
x64: Frenen Déstit/. v. (1651) 134 Lute the closures with 
potters earth. 1685 J. Cooke AZarrow af Chirurg. (ed. 4) 
ut. i, 166 After which, put a Closure [7. ¢. napkin or diaper] 
to the Woman. «1744 Pore Let. Swift (J.), Without a 
seal, wafer, or any closure whatever. 
+b. Applied to the fontanels of the skull. rare. 
1869 R. Anprose tr. 4 fewis' Secr. tv... 41 Make a plaister, 
and put it vpon the clonsure of children. /did. Iv. 1. 58 
Lay it vpon the closure of the pacients heade. 
te. Arch. (See quot.) Obs. 
161z Coter., Lanterne..also, the scutcheon or closure of 
a Tymber vault, where the ends of the branches thereof doe 
meet. 
no closure of the dome, 
a. A composition for closing the openings of 
vessels, a luting. Ods. 
164x Frencu Distité, i, (1652) 4 Take Loam and the white 
of an Egge, mix them into a Past..This..is a good closure, 
e. Building. The arrangement of bricks or stones 
at the end or corner of a wall, etc.; also + = 


Coser? 3, q. v. for quot. 

x88x Mechanic 546 The closure at the reveal should be a 
bond closure. — . 

8. A bringing to a conclusion; end, close. 

1588 Suaxs. Jit. A. v. iii. 134 Make a mutuall closure of 
our house. 1616 T. Gopwin Afoses § A avon (1655) 220 The 
feast of Pentecost which was the end and closure of their 
harvest. 1676 Row Conin. Béair’s Autobiog. xii. (1848) 511 
The treaty would come to a peaceable closure against that 
time. 1870 E. H. Pemper Yoag. Lesbos vii. 110 The 
point that brings the closure of thine own Marks but the 
outset of my suffering. ? ee 

Q. spec. The closing of a debate in a legislative 
assembly by vote of the house or by other com- 
petent authority. 

On the first introduction of rules giving the House of 
Commons this power in 1882 the principle was often called 
the clétzre, the name applied to it in the French Assembly. 

1882 Pali Mall G. 16 Feb. r/2 What is the Closure? ‘The 
right of the House of Commons to say that a debate shall 
close when discussion has been exhausted. 1887 Jdid. 
zo May 1/z To get through the seven lines took nearly 
twelve hours and three closures, 1887 Sfectator 28 May 
q22/t On Monday night the Closure was applied four 
times. 

Closure, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 9.] ¢rans. To 
apply the closure to (a debate or speaker). 

1887 Pall Mall G, 2 Apr. 8 Going on protesting against 
this bill until we have been closured upon every stage. 1887 
Times 30 May 9/1 Closured in the House of Commons. .the 
voice of truth and justice ought to have rung out to-day, 
3888 A. J. BaLrour in Times 20 July 8/2 He never had any 
desire to closure this debate to-night. 

Clot (kit), sb. Forms: 1-5 clot(t, 4~7 clotte, 
(3 clute, 3-5 clote), 3- clot. [OE. clott, clot, 
corresp. to MHG. &7/oz, (Alotzes), mod.Ger. dots 
lump, block (of wood), pointing to WGer. £/ott- 
:—OTeut, *2/z¢¢o- masc. or neuter. This word, of 
which .few examples have come down to us from 
the earlier stages, is a weak-grade deriv. of the 
same root which has given Dn. &/os block, log, 
and Cigat, OHG. chloz, Ger. 2/osz lump, wedge, 
ball, etc,; the pre-Teut. forms being *g/td-20'-, 
glud-to-, and pe respectively. See also Ciop. 

The root *gind-,blend-, appears to havé been’a derivative 
form of glz-, gleu-, ‘ glomerare’ :’ cf, Crop, Crew.) 

. gen. A mass, lump, rounded mass: esp. one 
formed by cohesion or congelation. . 

ax000 Gloss in Haupt’s Zeitschy, UX: 488 Massa, of clyne 
vet clottum, ¢1305 Fudas Iscariot a5 in £. Z. P, (2862) 208 
Pe see him [Judas] hurlede vp and doun as a liber clot. 
1387 Trevisa Descr. Brit. (Caxton)6 There the fyre slaketh 
hit chaungeth in to stone clottes, 1398 —-Barth, De P.R. 
xv1. xlvii. (Tollem. MS.), Clot [ed. 1498 clotte] is ordeynid of 
gaderynge of pouder in a clustre, for erbe bounde and cloage 
to gederes is a:clot. -2 xq400 Pisted Susan’-rxx (Cott:.MS.) 
The columbyne, pe caraway in clottys bey cleue. 1577 
Harrison England m: xxiii. (1877) 1. 352 The embers. .con- 
gealed into clots of hard stone. 1598 Stow Surv, (2754) T. 


1770 Luoyp in Phil. Trans. LXI. 253, I could find | 


CLOT. 


vi. a Clots of gold. 1679 Pror Staffordsh (1686) 120 Marle 
..fetcht out of the ground in clots or lumps. rgz2tr. Pomet’s 
Hist. Drugs 1, 189 Assa-Fatida is a gum_in great yellow 
Clots. 1855 Cor. Wiseman Fabiola 275 Crumbled like a 
clot of dust in his hands. 1887 Haut Caine Deentster xxv. 
161 A great clot of soil might give way above... him. 

2. A semi-solid lump formed of coagulated or 
curdied liquid, or of melted material. 

[1365 Durh. Haimote Rolls (Surtees) 39 Ardebant clotes 
olei unde malus odor exiet.) 1326 Pilgr. a (W. de W. 
1531) 206 Whiche threwe..clottes of myreathym. a 2626 
Bacon (J.), The white of an egg, with spirit of wine, doth 
bake the egg into clots, as if it began to poch. 1834 J. Forses 
Laennec’s Dis. Chest 63 He expectorated an immense clot 
of mucus. 1853 Sover Pantroph. 172 The clots which 
form .. constitute the finest and most delicate butter. 

b. spec. of blood. 

1611 Corcr., Grumear de sang, a clot, or clutter of con- 
gealed bloud. 1676 R. Wiseman Surgery (J.), A clot of 
grumous blood, 389 Hoop £ug. Avram xviii, For every 
clot a burning spot Was scorching in my brain, 3875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) il. 7ot ‘hey filled a bowl of wine and cast in 
a clot of blood for each of them. ‘ 

ce. Hence Zhe clot: that part of blood which 
turns solid, and separates from the seri or per- 
manently liquid part. 

x80z A. Duncan Annals Aled. 1. Lusty. 1. 113 When the 
blood .. has given out all the serum .. the coagulated mass 
which swims in the middle, is known by the name of the Clot. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.15 ‘That this ‘buffy coat’ is 
due to the fact that the flood -corpuscios subside in the 
liquor sanguinis during coagulation, leaving the upper 
portion of the clot colourless. r88r Mivarr Cat 194 Some- 
times the clot is of a lighter colour, : : 

+8. A hardened lump of earth, In this sense still 
dialectal ; in the literary language Cron has taken 
its place. Oés. a. with clay, earth, etc., expressed. 

« 1300 Cursor Nf, 24026 (Cott.) O clai pai kest at him pe 
clote [7.7. clot, clott, clotte}. 1423 Lyoc. Pilgr. Sowle 1. 
iv. (1859) 5 A clote of black erthe. 1835 CoverDaLr: 90d 
xxviii. 6 Where y* clottes of the earth are golde. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul t.u. |xiv, He wos like earthly clot. 

b. without qualification: = CLop. 

e325 £. E, Allit. P. A. 856 Al-ba3 oure corses in clottez 
clynge. ?¢147§ Hunt. Hare 91 Then cuery man had a 
mall, Syche as thei betyn clottys withall. 1523 Fitzners. 
Husb. § 15 This harrowe is good to breake the greatte 
clottes. 1570 Levins Alanip. 176/23 A clot, girba, 164t 
Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 107 Clottes from the faugh field. 
1669 Wortsnce Syst. ae iv. § 5 (1681) 45 It must be 
finely harrowed, and all Clots, Stones, ‘I'urfs, etc. picked 
pie # 1876-88 in Glossaries of Cumberland, Yorksh., N. 
W, Linc., Leicestersh, Berkshire, L. of Wight, 1876 Afid 
Vorksh, Gloss.,' As cold asa clot.’ 18797 Holderness Gloss., 
Clot, aclod of earth. .(‘ clot of blood’ not used). 

¢c. as collective singular, or as name of the 
substance: Cloddy earth or clay. 

e1328 £.£E. Allit, P. A. 320 Py corse in clot mot calder 
k(lJeue, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvi, xlvi, (1495) 568 
Saphire stones the place thereof and clott [g/edz] therof is 
gold. 3368 I. Howe. Ard, A mitie (1879) 60 Dead and 
cladde with clot of clay. 

. A clod with the 


ass on it; a sod. 
1460 Medulla Gram. in 


romp. Par. 83 Gleba est durus 
cespes cum herba, an harde klotte. 1483 Cath, Angl. 68 A 
Clotte, cespis.  188x Leicestersh. Gloss., Clot, a clod, a sod. 

4. Je A dull fellow, a Crop. Still zad. 

1632 13, Jonson Afagn, Lady 1, i, Feats of fine under- 
standing T'o abuse clots and ‘clowns with, 1876 Waddby 
Gloss., Cloé, a clumsy fellow. 

i ll, or ?mound, Ods. rave. 

crzes £. 2, Allit. P.A. 788 pe hy! of Syon pat semly clot. 

46. ? The stump of a tree or plant. Ods. rare. 

1877 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. 11.(1586) 53 Some of the 
Leafe some of the Clot, some of the Head, some of both. 

- Comb, CLOT-BIRD, -PATE, -POLL. Also clot- 
head (dial.) = Cror-PatxE; clot-cold adj. 

1878 Cuubrid. Gloss., Clot-heed, a stupid person 
Sheffield Gloss. 45 A dead man is said to be clod-cold. 

Clot (kipt), v. Forms: 5-6 clott(e, (6 clutt), 
6- clot. [f. Cor 6.1] 

1. ¢rans. To free (lands) from clods; abdsol. to 
crush clods. Still dal. Cf. Ciop v. 

@1g§00 Ortus Voc. in Promp. Parv. 83 Octo, glebas fran- 
sere, to clotte [Promp. Parv. MS. K ¢1490 has cloddyn). 
1483 Cath. Angl. 68 To Clotte, occare. 1549 Latimer 
Serum. Plough Wks. 1. 57 The ploughman .. tilleth his land 
--harroweth it, and clotteth it. x6z0 Marknam Favew. 
Husb, (649) 35 Harrow it againe, clot it, smooth it. 1623 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 44 To 37 
women, 2 daies a piece, clotting the meddowes oo 18 06. 
1881 Letcestersh. Gloss., Clot, to break up the ctods after 
harrowing, with a beetle or large mallet. 

2. zutr. To form (itself) into clots, lumps, or 
congealed masses. Cf. Crop v. 3. 4 

1530 PatscR. 488/r This yerthe clotteth so faste that it 
muste be broken. 1607 Topsert Four./. Beasts (1673) 212 
The snow doth weary her and clot upon her hinder feet. 
x727_Braptey Faz. Dict. s.v. Brewing, Boiling hot liquor 
.. Will make the malt clot and cake together. 1768-74 
Tucker L4, Naz. (1852) 1. 80 The bed becomes uneasy by 
the feathers clotting together into hard knobs, 

3. Of fluids, as blood, cream, gravy: To coagu- 
late, curdle, run into clots. ; 

xsgr Percivar. Sf: Dict., Engrumecer, to clot, to quar 
like cold blood. 1676 Hautey in Rigaud Corn Sci. Men 
(x84r) I, 242 That sort of ink I find. .very apt to clot'in the 
pen. 280x Sourney 7halaéa . xvi, The blood not yet had. 
clotted on his wound. 1886 Afehadas 328 Bid-her come at 
once before the gravy clots. % ; ’ 
4. tvans. To cause to cohere in clots }‘to mat with 


sticky matter; to cover with clots of dirt, ete. - 


1888 


CLOT. 


. 1697 C'tess D' Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 33 His Hair was all 
clotted together. 1767 Ess. in Ann. Reg. 182/2 Clotting 
his.white hairs with dirt. 3829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 77 
The blood from his wounded ‘ear .. clotted the fingers of 
the robber. 1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. 1. xiv, A new blast 
storming at it, and clotting the wet hair. 


5. intr. ‘To become gross’ (J.). 
6. dial. (See quot.) * 


1878 Cumbrid. Gloss., Clot, to throw clods, pelt with clods, 
etc. They clottit t’ lasses wid apples. 


7. dial. (See quot.) Cf. Cuar. 

[1847-78 Hatiiwett Cow-claiting, spreading manure on 
the fields.] 1882 Leicestersh. Gloss., Clat, to scatter manure 
left by animals on grazing land. Clotting-fork, a fork for 
scattering manure left on grazing land. 

Clot: see Chou sb. 8. 

+Clot-bird. Oés. [f. Cror, clod+Brrp.] A 
species of bird frequenting fallow-land ; the Wheat- 
ear (Saxicola enanthe); called also Arling, Clod- 
hopper, and Fallow-smiter. (Jrroneously applied 
by some to the Wawfinch, Coccothraustes vulgaris.) 

1544 TURNER Avini Hist. 44 Kuavds, Ceriéeo,a clotburd, 
a smatche, an arlyng, a steinchek. 1580 Baret A/v. C 680 
Clotbirde, a birde that appeareth not in winter 3 a smatch; 
an arling, cavnuleo, 16x8 Latuam ond Bk. Falconry (1633) 
144 The Clot bird in the fallow fields..is a very fat and a 
dainty bird much like vnto the Martine. 1655 Mourer & 
Benn, “fealth's Linpr.(1746) 185 Coccothraustes..The Clot- 
bird, called sometimes a Smatch, or an Arling, is as big al- 
most as a Thrush, feeding chiefly upon Cherries, and 
Cherry-kernels. 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Clot-bird..r 
name by which the common cenanthe is called in many 
parts of England. 

Clot-buy (klgt;bi1). Also clote-, clott-. [f. 
Cots sé. + Bur; the vowel shortened before two 
consonants, as in Jovftre.] The Burdock or ‘ great 
clote’, Arctium Lappa. 
the Bur-weed, Xanthinm Strumarium. 
xg48 ‘Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 81 Xanthium is 
called in english Dichebur or Clotbur, _xg78 Lyte Dodoens 
1 viii, 14 There be two sortes of Clotte Burres in this Coun- 
trey; the one is the great Burre, and the other yé lesser 
Burre. /6éid. 1. viii. x5 The lesser Clote Burre is called..in 
English Diche Burre and lowse Burre. /ézd¢, mi. x. 328 
Great broade leaves. .lyke to the leaves of Clot Burre. 160 
Hotranp Pliny U1. 227 ‘The great Clot-bur, called in Greek 
Arcion, 1655 Mourer & Bexner /lealth Jmprov. (1746) 
313 Bur-Roots (I mean of the Clot-bur). eaten like a young 
green Artichoke with Pepper and Salt. 1737 OzeLt Rate. 
fats 1. xvi. I], 124 Clotburs. .which he cast upon the gowns 
and caps of honest people. 1776 Witnerinc Brit. Pl.(1796) 
II. 184 Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-burr. 


Clote (klowt). Forms: 1 cléte, 3- clote, (4-5 
cloote), 7 cloat, 7-9 clots, (cluts, clowts). 
(OL. c/dte:—OTeut. type *2lazién-: indicating a 
pre-Teut, root *gledd- ( glid-, gloid-), prob. related 
to the simpler g/eé- to stick (see Cuar). 

Of other names for this and similar plants, CieTe (?:— 
Alaitjén) and Curre (2:—A40/t- or Adit-) evidently belong to 
the same root; but CiitHe, and its family (root *eéz?-) and 
Ger. klette with its allies (root *g/et-) are not connected, at 
least directly, though like cdze and its cognates (root *g/ibh-) 
all may be ultimately based on the simpler *g¢ez-, gli-.] 

1. The Burdock (Arctium Lappa); also the 
prickly balls or burs which it bears, 

2700 Epinal Gl. 144 Blitune clatae [Exf & Corpus 
clate; Leiden Gl. 45 Lappa clate]. ¢1000 Sax. Leeched. 
Il. 56 Bisceop wyrt .. & clatan, wyl on ealad. ¢2265 
Yoo. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 Lapsa, bardane, clote. 1382 
Wycitr Hosea x. 8 Cloote and breere shal stye on the 
auters of hem. @ 1387 Srxox. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 12 
BLardana, clote, gert burr, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 
xvi, xciit, (Lollem, MS., ‘ Lappa’, pe clote (1535 clete] 
hap. .knottes with crokid prikkes pat ofte cleuep to mannis 
clopes, @ 1480 A Uphita(Anecd. Oxon.) 20 Clofe, cuius fructus 
uocatur, Burre. 1580 Ho.typsanp Treas. '~. Tong, Bar- 
dane, the herb ..Cloates that beareth the greene Burre. 
cxs80 Putrennam in Nichols Progress Q. Elis. I11. 479 
Clinginge as fast as little clotes Or burres uppon younge 
children’s cotes. 16zx Cortcr., rae tag the cloat, or 
great Burre. 1691 Ray N.C. Words, Cluts, clots, peta- 
sites; rather burrdock. 1708 Motteux Radelais w. lii. 
(1737) 214 Lousebur, Clote. x783 Arnswortn Lat, Dict. 
(Morell) 11, Persodata, a burdock, the herb clots, that beareth 
the greatest bur, 1820-26 Witnranam Gloss. Chesh., Clots 
or clouts, burrs or burdock, 

2. Applied to other plants either from some 
resemblance to the preceding, or through some mis- 
take; among these are Clivers (Galium Aparine), 
the Bur-weed (Xanthiune Strumariium), the Colts- 
foot and Butter-bur (Zwssilago farfara and Peta- 
sites); the Yellow Water Lily (Wuphar lutea), 
(Water Clote), the latter still in s.w. of England. 

cxo00 Sax. Leechd. 1. 122 Genim doccan o8de clatan pa 
pe swimman wolde. /éid. J. 306 Pa man eac obrum naman 
clate nemned .. ys stid on leafon, & heo hafad greatne 
stelan, & hwite blostman, & heo hafad heard sed & sine- 
wealt, 21387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 43, Ungule 
caballina est duplex, videlicet terrestris..et aquatica cujus 
flos dicitur nenufar. Uugula caballina campestris i. clote. 
1573 Mascat Govt. Cattle 222 (Br. & Holl.) Water-clot .. 
which hath a broad leaf on the water. cx610 Fretcurr 
Faithf, Sheph. 1. i, This is the Clote bearing a yellow 
flower. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gram. & Gloss. 48 Clote, the 
yellow water-lily. , 

3. attrib. and Comb., as clote-leaf, -ridden. 
also Cror-bur, CLoT-WEED. 

1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vent. Pral. & T. 24 A Clote leef he 
hadde vnder his hood ffor swoot, and for to kepe his heed 
from heete. 1864 Barnes in Afacu. Afag. Oct. 478 On 
where the clote-ridden river do flow. . 


See 


+ Lesser Clot-bur (obs.), 
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Clote, obs. form of CLor, Cour. 

Clote (? read clete), obs. form of CuEat sé. 

Cloter, obs. form of Crorrer. 

Cloth (klpp), sd. Forms: 1 claS, 1-4 clap, 3 
elod, 4 clop, 4~- cloth, (4 clopt, 4-5 clope, 
cloop, clooth, 5 cloip, 4-7 clothe, 6-8 cloath). 
North. 3-5 elath, 4-5 klath, elathe; Sc. 5-6 
elayth, -t, 5- claith. Also 4 cleth. [OE. c/a, 
corresp. to OFr. h1éth, kléd, hléth (mod. Fris. 
Saterl. 2/éth, N¥Fris. kidid, WFris. hlaed, EFris. 
hléd, Wangaroog. £é); MDu. cleed, pl. cléde, Du. 
and LG. kleed (Lid), MHG. Aleit (Aleides), Ger. 
kleid. Unknown in OS., OHG., and Gothic; its 
general diffusion through the German dialects ap- 
pears to date about the middle of the 12th c. 
The ON. form £702 (whence Norw. and Da. dede, 
Sw. £/ade) does not correspond in vowel or ending 
to the WGer. (which would require 4/22) in ON.) ; 
its history is obscure. Beside OE. c/és, which was 
the source alike of mid!. and south. cloth, clothes, 
and north. clath, claith, pl. clathis, claise, a form 
chép is recorded once (see 1 below); if genuine 
(which is doubtful), this may be the source of the 
north. ME. cleth, clethis, clese, which have other- 
wise been teferred to a Norse origin. 

The original pl. c/dias, is directly represented by 
the existing CLoTHES, q.v.; this (kld#3z) is now 
restricted to the sense ‘ garments’; for other senses, 
cloths has gradually come into use since ¢ 1600, 
though the complete differentiation of clothes and 
cloths belongs to the 19th c., cloaths being a pre- 
valent spelling of both in the 18the. The pro- 
nunciation of c/oths varies : northerners generally 
say klpfs, or k]dps ; Londoners usually klgdz, esp. 
in senses 1~8, though some reduce it to -klpps in 
combination, as in tab/e-cloths, nech-cloths; many 
would say klpps, or klpps, meaning ‘ kinds of cloth’ 
‘see II), 

. The etymologyand even the primary senseofOTeut.*Z/aib- 
are uncertain. The former is prob. to be sought in the Teut. 
vb. stem Ali., Adaz-, to stick (CLay, Crean, CLeam), but 
whether the name was applied to c/oth as a substance -felted 
or made to stick together, or to @ cloth as a thing to be 
attached or made to cling to the body, is doubtful, The 
earliest known uses of OF. cédp are not for the material 
(a sense hardly evidenced in OE.), but for ‘a cloth’ as 
a thing to wrap or wind about the body; from this primitive 
rudiment of attire, we pass naturally on the one hand to 
the more fully developed ‘clothes’ or garments, and on the 
other to the material of which all such articlesare composed.) 

I. With ain séug. Plural cloths, formerly clothes. 

1. A piece of pliable woven or felted stuff, suitable 
for wrapping or winding round, spreading or fold- 
ing over, drying, wiping, or other purpose; a 
swaddling or winding cloth, wrap, covering, veil, 
curtain, handkerchief, towel, etc. =L. panzzs. 

{2 800; sec b.] ¢890 K. /Etrnep Beda im. xi. (Bosw.), 
Heo pa moldan on clade bewand [inligatam panno], a1000 
Christ (Gr.) 725 He in binne wes in cildes hiv cladum 
biwunden. cro0o Sax. Leechd, 11.274 Awring burh clap. 
Ibid, 1. 260 Do on clap. c¢rooo Ags. Gosp. John xix. go 
Hig namon pas hzlendes lichaman and bewundon hine 
mid linenum clade. cxr20g Lay. 17699 Ane cule of ane 
blake clade, 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 7 Yt wolde a rere And 
bere vp grete clobes. @1300 Cursor AT, 16767+ 92 Pe clothe 
pat in be temple was, In middes it clef in twoo, ¢ 1340 /bid. 
15299 (Trin.) Crist. .wesshe alle her feet bidene And wip his 
cloop aftirward wipud hem fulclene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvt i. (1495) 552 On a whyte clothe. czqoo Desir. 
Troy 6204 Achariot full choise .. couert with a cloth all of 
clene gold. xgz0 R. Ervor in T. Elyot Gov. (1883) App. I. 

12, I will that John Mychell .. have a gowne cloth. rg30 
Patsar. 206/1 Clothe to put on aherce, forlle. 1893 Suaxs. 
3 Hen. VI,1. iy. 157 This Cloth thou dipd’st in blood of m: 
sweet Boy. x6x4 Marknan Cheap Hutsd, 1. i. (1668) 5 Ru 
all his body and_legs over with dry cloaths. 1672 Comrpi. 
Gunner 1, ix. 12 Pour it [the Lixivium] into wooden Vessels 
that are broad and cover them over with cloaths, 2810 
Soutney Xek. xv. 10 The cloth which girt his loins, x84 
Lane Arad. Nts. 1. 122 Having a cloth round the waist. 
1887 Daily News 30 Apr. 5/3 To give a cloth as a present 
is a very common thing in India. fod. Bring a cloth to 
wipe itup. Ricks protected by waterproof cloths. 

%. With attribute expressing purpose: as a/faz- 
barat-, board-, bolt-, bolting-, chrism-, loin-, neck-, 
table-cloth, etc. See these words. 

To this head belong the earliest recorded ex- 
amples of the word, among which are OE. ez/¢- 
cldd child-cloth, swaddling cloth, /Zyhteclad patch. 

a@800 Corpus Gloss. (QO. EB. T.) 491% Cominisura (= patch) 
flycticlad. — 623 Cunae, cildcladas, croco ASLFRIc Gf. 
(Wr.-W. 124/30) Cune, cildclades. — 3127/2 Afappula 


bearmclad. 

2: spec. =TABLE-CLOTH : a covering for a table, 
particularly that spread on it when it is ‘laid’ for 
a meal. ; 

¢1x300 Beket 691 Hi leide bord and spradde cloth. 1375 
Barsour Srucé v. 388 [Douglas] fond the met all reddy 
grathit Vith burdis set and clathis laid. cx1qoo Fwaine § 
Gaw. 758 A clenc klath, and brede tharone, 552 Bk. Cour. 
Prayer, Comntunion, The Table hauyng at the Communion 
tyme a fayre white lynnen clothe vpon it. 1650 R. Stapyr- 
ton Strada's Low C. Warres 1.6 When the Cloth was taken 
away after dinner. 1672 R. Witp Deelar. Lib. Conse. 3 My 
Wife was laying the cloth, 1727 Philip Quarli (1816) 29 


-CLOTH.. 


Laid the cloth. ¢18g0 Avad. Nes. (Rtldg.) 482 Supperawas 
ready, and the cloth was spread. 1870°E. Peacock Ralf - 
Skirl, WH. 161 Soon after the cloth was drawn. “hk 

3. A sail (obs.). b..The sails of a ship. collec- 
tively ; ‘canvas’. 

e325 £. E. Altit. P. C. 105 Gederen to be gyde ropes, 
be picts clob falles, ¢x400 Destr. Troy 9331 Fyve hundrith 

-Shippes [were] Consumet full cleane, clothes & other. 6x 
S. Suepparp Zfigr. 1. xix. 27 Make all the cloth you can, 
haste, haste away, The Pirate will o'retake you if you stay. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 10 Our best advice was, 
to sail the rest of the night with as little cloth as might be 
«.We clapt on all ourcloth. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk. 
a Pe When a ship has broad sails they say she spreads much 
cloth. 

ec. One of the several breadths of canvas of 
which a sail is composed. 

2674 T. Mitrer Modellist (1676) 4 You are to place your 
middle cloth first in a top-sail. 1769 Fanconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Kk b, The edges of the c/oths, or pieces, of which a 
sail Is composed, are generally sewed together with a double 
seam, 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 10 A cloth, a whole 
strip of canvas; eighteen inches to two feet in breadth. 

d. in combination applied to various pieces of 
canvas used on board a ship, as Mast-, QUARTER-, 
WalstT-CLOoTH, etc. 

e. Zo shake (have) a cloth in the wind: to get 
too near to the wind, so that the sails shiver ; fig. to 
be ragged in clothing; to be slightly intoxicated 
(cf. ‘to be three sheets in the wind’). slang. 

x33 Marryat P. Simple xxxix, I found all my family well 
and hearty; but they all shook a cloth in the wind with 
respect to toggery. 1836 E. Howarp &. fec/er xiii, As the 
seamen say, they all had got a cloth in the wind—the cap- 
tain two or three. 

A. Cloth of estate, state: a cloth spread over a 
throne or other seat of dignity; a canopy; a 
baldachin. 

1523 SKELTON Gar?. Laurel 484 Under a glorious cloth of 
astate. 1540 Act 31 f¥en. VI/1, c. 10 No person (except 
only the Kings chibiven) shal at any time hereafter .. pre- 
sume, to sit or haue place at any side of the cloth of estate 
in the Parliament chamber. 1650 R. Stapyiton Strada's 
Low C. Warres x. 19 Whether the King would allow him 
place, as a Prince-Infanta, within the Cloth of State. 19774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 11. xvi. 405 He dined both in 
the hall, and in his privy chamber, under a cloth of estate. 

+5. Painted cloth: ahanging fora room painted 
or worked with figures, mottoes or texts; tapestry. 

xs42 Boorpr Dyetary (1870) 298 The chamber .. that the 
madde man is in, let there be no paynted clothes. 1596 
Suaks, 1 Hen. /V,1v. li, 28 Slaues as ragged as rus in 
the painted Cloth. 1606 — 77. § Cr. v. x. 47 Set this in 
your painted cloathes. 161x Corcr.s.v. Tafis, As deafe as 
an Image ina paintedcloth. 1654 WxitLock Zootomia 17% 
That Alexander was a Souldier, painted cloths will con- 
fesse, the painter dareth not leave him out of the Nine 
Worthies. . _ , : 

+6. The Canvas on which a picture is painted. 

1695 Drypen tr. Dufresnoy's Art Paint. Pref., This idea, 
which we may call the goddess of painting and of sculpture, 
descends upon the marble and the cloth, and hecomes the 
original of these arts. 1762-71 H. Watrore Vertue’s Anecd, 
Paint. (1786) 11], 252 A portrait-painter.. his price was 
but five guineas for # cloth, 1825 Honu Zvery-Day Bh. 1. 
1198 One of the front show-cloths [of a booth at a fair] re- 
presented one of the fights. ; “ 

7. Theat. The Currain which separates the audi- 
torium from the stage, 

1881 P. Firzcrratp World Behind the Scenes 34 Under 
the old system, where a simple ‘cloth’ guledy ied down, 
this impression was not left, 1887 Pall MallG.1x Jan, 2/2 
es can take our ‘cloths’ right up, instead of having to roll 
them. 

+8. A definite quantity or length of woyen 
fabric; a ‘ piece’. Obs. 

1469 Jousch, Ord. 105 For the Chamberlayne, hedde 
officers, knyghtes & ladyes .. iii clothes; price the clothe 
vilid. 1483 det 1 Rich. Lf, c. 8 § 4 Every hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth..shall.. hold and conteyn in leenght 
xxiiij yerdes. .every half Cloth of the scid hole Cloth. .holde 
and conteyne xij yerdis in leynght. 1838 in Strype Zccd, 
Afent, 1. App, Ixxxix. 248, I was wont to sel for most part 
every yere ilij or v hundred clothes to strangers..as yet..I 
have sold but xxij clothes. @ 1618 Raveicn Ae. (1661) 192 
There hath been. .transported. .about 50000 cloaths, count- 
ing three Kersies toacloath. 164x W. Hakewitn Lidert. 
Sib7.93 A sack of Wool did commonly make foure short 
clothes, 1660 ‘I. Wittsrorp Seales Commerce 1.1. 10 Admit 
1s Clothes or Pieces were sold for 3402. x72 Lond. Gas. 
No. 6004/3 I'wo Tentors .. the one for two Cloths, and the 
other for one Cloth and one half. 


II. As a-material: Without @ in sig. (except 
when meaning ‘a kind of cloth’, in which sense 
‘cloths’ occurs in pl.). : 

9. A name given, in the most general sense, to 
every pliant fabric woven, felted, or ‘otherwise 
formed, of any animal or vegetable (or even 
mineral) filament, as of wool, hair, silk, the fibres 
of hemp, flax, cotton, asbestos, spun glass, wire, 
etc. But when used without qualification or con- 
textual: specification, ‘usually understood to mean. 
a wooller fabric such as is used for wearing ap- 
parel. Here again, it is sometimes specifically 
applied to a platn-wove woollen fabric, as dis-, 
tinguished from a dzw://, 


To this most specific sense belong the terms Broap-cLorH 
and Narrow-cLotn, q.v., the ordinary dlack-cloth used for 
‘dress’ clothes, clerical attire, etc. and the blue, scarlet, 
green, or other ‘ cloth’, of uniforms and liveries... 


CLOTH, 

[Barly quots. doubtful: ¢ xo00 is prob. sense 1; ¢z27g5 may 
be sense 11.] 

[c r000 Ags. Gosd. Matt. ix. 16 Ne deb witodlice nan man 
niwes clades scyp on eald reaf. cx175 Lamb, Hom 53 
Monie of wimmen..clabed heom mid 3eoluwe clabe pet 
is bes deofles helfter.]_c1zz5 2. E. Addit. P. B. 1742 Frokkes 
of fyn clop. 1377 LancL. P. Pi. B. xv. 444 Cloth pat 
cometh fro pe weuyng is nou3t comly to were, .Tyl it is 
fulled, etc. 813 Barctay Zgdoges wv. (1570) C, iv/3 seg lane 
hath cloth, Burdeus hath store of wine. xggz App. HAMIL- 
ton Catech. 89 a, Ane tailyeour can nocht mak ane.garment 
bot ofclayth. 1568 Grarron Civou. II. 692 He that could 
have it neyther of Golde nor of Silver, had it of silke or 
cloth. xs99 Suaxs. Hex. V7, 0. iv. 48 Like a Miser spoyle 
his Coat, with scanting A little Cloth. 1635 SanpERson 
Sernt. 446 Cloath and leather, 1663 Preys Diary 22 Sept. 
My present care is..a new black cloth suit, and coate 
ahd cloake. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 4095/2 Coarse Yorkshire- 
Cloth..proper for Cloathing Soldiers, and the poorer, sort 
of People. 1833 Hr. Marrineau Vanderput & S. ii. 35 
There would always be blue cloth in the market. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 44 A dye 
which is more lasting than the cloth. 1864 Derby Mercury 
7 Dec., The outer shell of the coffin was of oak, covered 
with black cloth. fod, A cloth coat and Tweed trousers. 


b. with qualification, or contextual specification. 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv, No clothe .. wrought 

out of England as clothe of gold, of sylk, velvet or damaske, 
1382 Middlesex County Rec. I. 130 A piece of linen cloth 
called ‘a biggen’. 1646 Sm T. Browne Psend. Ep. 140 

_ Paulus Venetus. .affirms that in some parts of Tartarie, there 


were Mines of Iron whose filaments were weaved into in-° 


combustible cloth, 1677 Yarranton Lugd. Improv. 52 Three 
hundred weight of Flax..will make four hundred Ells of Cloth. 
x9x2 ARBUTHNOT Yoks Bull (1755) 32 A surtout of oiled 
cloth, 1727 BrapLey Fan: Dict, s.v., There are Woollen, 
Linnen, and other Cloths, which are made of Hemp, Flax, 
Cotton, Silk, Nettle, etc., there are likewise Cloths of Gold 
and Silver, 1763 Act 5 Geo. [IT (title) Laws relating to the 
manufacture of woollen cloth in the county of York. 1798 
W. Nicuorson ¥ru2. Nat, Philos. I. 4x2 (¢ét/e) On the Art 
of covering Wire Cloth with a transparent Varnish, as a 
Substitute for Horn. 1833 Hr. Martineau Vanderput & 
S. iv. 76 Sugar, coffee, and woollen cloths were disposed of, 
1833 Penny Cycl. I. Title-p., Price Seven Shillings and Six- 
pence, bound in cloth, 1866 Treas. Bot. 172 The natives.. 
manufacture from this bark an exceedingly tough cloth, 
18795 Ure Dict. Art 1.255 A prize for the improvement of 
asbestos cloth, Jé#d. I. 42t The bookbinders cloth now 
sovextensively used, is a cotton fabric. did, III, 120 The 
manufacture of cloth from flaxen material. 


ce. In various phrasal combinations: Cloth of 
gold, a tissue consisting of threads, wires or strips 
of gold, generally interwoven with silk or wool 
also applied to gilded cloth; Cloth of silver, a 
cloth similarly woven with silver. Aszerican cloth, 
a flexible enamelled cloth resembling leather, used 


for covering chairs, etc. 

Also cloth of Arras, Baupexin or Jodkin, Lake, PLeas- 
ance, Raynes, Tars, etc,; and BroapcioTu, CarectorH, 
Cerectoru, Hamccorn, Oitcioty, SAcKcLorn, ete., q.v. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kuis, J. 1710 The lystes . . Hanged with 
clooth of gold and nat with sarge, 1530 Parscr. 206/1 
Clothe of sylver, drap dargent, 1568 Grarton Chron, I. 
732 King Edward and foure other were appareled in cloth 
of Golde, 61x Brste 2 Mac. v. 2 There were seene horse- 
men running in the aire, in cloth of golde, 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabr. 12 Costly cloth-of-gold webs were wrought. 
1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S. County 144 The cloth-of- 
gold thrown over it by the buttercups. 1881 Truth 19 
May 686/1 The train. .was covered with hand-wrought em- 
broidery, the material being cloth of silver. Jfod. Chairs 
covered with leather or American cloth. 


10. Phrases, Zo cut the coat according to the cloth: 
to adapt oneself to circumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see Cut). "| Zhe cloth is all 
of another hae: the case is totally different. + Zo 
bring to cloth; to accomplish, finish. And other 


proverbial expressions. 

¢ 1430 og) Virg. (867) 48 We ben bigilid alle wip oure 
lyst.- pe cloop is al ofanothirhew, 1562 J. Heyvwoop Prov: 
§ Zpigr. (1867) 16,1 shall Cut my cote after my cloth. did. 
76 It isa bad clothe that will take no colour. 1587 TurpErv. 
Trag. T. Argt. of 6th Hist., The King..Began to love, who 
for he was a King, By little sute this match to cloth did 
bring. 1639 Futter Hist. Holy Warre (1647) 177 This 
rent (not in the seam but whole cloth) betwixt these Churches 
‘was no mean hindrance to the Holy warre. 1883 C, Reape 
Atay a Slip in Harper's Mag, Dec, 134/2 We can all cut 


our coat according to our cloth. 
III. As wearing apparel. [OE, had plural 
elddas: see CLOTHES, | 
+11, collect. Clothing, raiment, vesture, dress. 
(20 plural.) Obs. 
. 1178 Laub, Hout. 37 Gif he ne mei don elmesse of clade 
meof mete, ¢2zz00Ormtn 3208 Hiss clap wass off ollfenntess 
har, a@x2ay Azer. R. 192 Uor ge ne egy nowiht of 
mete, ne of clod. ¢1380 Wyctir Ser. Sel, Wks. I. 37 Sib 
lyf is more pan.mete and mannis bodi more pan cloip. ¢ 1449 
_ Pecock Regr. 1, v. 303 Mete and drinke, hous and clooth. 
x515 Barctay Zegloges w. (1370) C.v/1, Lask. .onelyclothand 
foode. x533Gau Richt Way(1887)14 Meit and claith and oder 
. neidful thingis. 1363 Hovzilies ne Rages. Week mt. (1859) 
492 He [God] shall be bread and drink, cloth, physicians, 
comfort ; he shall be all things.to us. 1574 W2lls § Inv. 
- dV. C, (1835) 403 The said Mighall shall fynde my syster 
Elsabethe mete drynk and clothe. ¢ 1620 Convert Soule in 
Farr's S. P. Fas, F (2848) 90 My food arid cloth are most 
divine. . 1816 Scorr Autig. xi, Gentle folks. .hae. fire and 
fending, and meat and claith. Saar & Sai 
+12. A (single) garment, robe, coat (=Ger: ed 
bleid, Du. een hieed). Obs. Sy 2 . 
@ 3300 Cursor A. 4217 OF him [Joseph] has beistes made 
pair prai; pis es his clath, pat'es well sene, Zid, x6201 A 
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purprin clath [v., cleth] bai-on him kest; And gain to pi- 
late broght. ¢ 1383 Cxaucer Z. G, I, 1328 Dido, A cloth 
he lafte.. Whan he from Dido stal. 1388 Wycuir Ps. cl. 27 
{cii, 26] Alle schulen wexe eelde as a clooth [2382 clothing, 
ule. vestimentum]. 7393 Lancoi. P. PZ. C. xt. 193 The 
catel pat crist hadde pre clopes hit were. 

(Senses 13-15 ave also closely related to sense 9.) 

+18. The distinctive clothing worn by the ser- 
vants or retainers of a master, or by members of 
the same profession ; livery, uniform. Also jig. 

1898 Frorro Ep. Ded. 4 The retainer ..to weare your 
Honors cloth, 1608-rz Br. Hate Azedit. § Vows wi. § 21 
Many weare Gods cloth, that know not their Master, that 
never did good chare in his service. 1617 ASSHETON Frnd, 
(1848) 8 To weore his clothe and attend him .. at ye Kings 
comming. 1740 Life Mrs. Davies in Defoc's Wks. (1840) 
265 I told him the action..made him unworthy of the king’s 
cloth. 1823 Lama Eéa Ser. 1. xxii. (1865) 169, I reverence 
.. these almost clergy imps [little sweeps] who sport their 
cloth without assumption. 

14. Hence: One’s profession (as marked by a 


professional garb) ; cf. Coav. 

1634 Sanverson Sermt. IL, 289 Objecting to you [magis- 
tracy] your place, to us [ministry] our cloath : ‘A man of 
his place, a man of his cloath, to do thus or thus!’ As if 
any Christian man, of what place, or of what cloath soever, 
had the liberty to do otherwise than well. 1716 ADDISON 
Drummer ut. vi. (Hoppe), Gentlemen of our cloth [men- 
servants}, 1857 Parry Alen, Adut. Parry (1859) 67 (Hoppe) 
A man of our cloth [a naval officer]. f 

b. esp. applied to the profession of a clergyman 


or minister of religion. 

1634 [see prec.]. ¢ 12685 Vittrers (Dk. Buckhm.) Conf 
Wks. 1705 II. 57 Neither you, nor any of your Cloth will 
ever gain that point upon me. 170g HickeRINGiLy Priest. 
er. ut. viii. 80 My Affection to the Black-Coats of mine own 
Cloth, 1772 Mackenzie Man World 1. viii. (1823) 428 
Annesly’s cloth protected him from this last inconvenience, 
1787 G. GamBADo Acad, Horsent. (1809) 12 note, An honour 
to his cloth—is applied to many a drunken Parson; and £ 
do not see why. 1833 Marryat P. Simple i, Like all ortho- 
doxdivines, he was tenacious of the onlysensual enjoyment 
permitted to his cloth. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. West x. 
(1875) 128 Out of respect for hiscloth. . 

18. The cloth (collog.): the clerical profession ; 
the clergy; the office of a clergyman. 

rjox Swirt Mrs. Harris's Petition, You know, I honour 
the cloth; I design to be a parson’s wife. 1766 Gorpss. 
Vic. W.xxxi, What did I do but get .. a true priest and 
married them both as fast as the cloth could make them. 
1848 THACKERAY Bk. Siobs xxvii. (D.), I don’t care to own 
that I have a respect for the cloth. 1866 G. MacponaLp 
Aun. Q. Neighd, xiii. (1878) 272 That execrable word cloth 
—used for the office of a clergyman. 

‘b. used of other professions. 

1749 Firupine Tom Gores 1x. vi. (D.\, I did not mean to 
abuse the cloth [the military peteesionl. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xliii, I maintain that that ’ere song’s personal to 
the cloth. .I demand the name o’ that coachman. 

16. transf Covering, skin, ‘ coating, coat’, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xiii. (1495) 159 The guttes 
ben clothed in tweyne full subtyl clothes. and that is nedfull 
for yf the one were greuyd the other clothe maye helpe. 
1666 Perys Diavy 2 Nov., Ialso did buy some apples and 
pork : by the same token, the butcher commended it as the 

est in England for cloath and colour. 

IV. Attrib. and Comb, 

17. attrib, or as adj. Made of cloth, of or pertain- 
ing to cloth; connected with cloth and its manu- 
facture. (Formerly often hyphened.) 

rg9z Greene Upst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 222 They 
were a plaine paire of Cloth-breeches. 1631 WEEVER Axc. 
Fun. Mon. 5x Acioth-cloake was lighter for summer. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 514 Serges, frizes, druggets, cloth- 
serges, shalloons, or any other drapery stuffs. 183: G. 
Porter Silk Manuf. 224 The woven cloth .. wound on the 
cloth roll. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVIII. 552/2 This .. process 
in the cloth manufacture. 285r Maynew Lond, Labour I. 
369 The black suits .. are to be cut up and made into new 
cloth caps for young gentlemen. 1862 H. Seencer First 
Princ. 1. xiv. (1875) 318 The growth of the Yorkshire cloth- 
districts at the expense of those in the West of England. 
1864 Zines 6 Nov., Black cloth clothes that are too far 
gone. .are always sent abroad to be cut up to make caps, 
1882 Becx Drafers Dict. s. v., This fair came to be a great 
cloth market, and the place in which it was held is still 
known as Cloth Fair. 1888 A.J. Batrour in Times 2 Oct. 
zo/s If you think that the cloth coat ought to be treated 
differently from the frieze coat, 

18. General comb.: a. attributive (and obj. 
genit.), as cloth-cutter, factor, -mercer, -press, 
-presser, -stretcher, -teaseler, -web, etc. ; cloth-crop- 
ping, -cuiting, -drying, ~folding, -smoothing, etc. ; 
‘b. instrumental, as-cloth-covered, -cut adjs. 

19773 Geutl. Mag. XLIII. 399 The cloth-cut velvet. 183 
CARLYLE Sart. Jes. (1858) 40 Shall we tremble before cloth- 
webs and cobwebs? 1839 — Chartisue viii. 168 The Saxon 
kindred burst forth into cotton eptoning, cloth-cropping. 
x8gx H. Mervitte Whale viii, 42 The perpendicular parts 
of the side ladder .. were of cloth-covered ‘ropes, 1854 
Tuackeray Mewcomes 1.13 He was taken into the house 
of Hobson Brothers cloth-factors, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 
42x The cloth-cutter .. cuts up the corresponding numbers 
of covers of the dimensions proper for the book. x875 W. 
S. Havwarp Love agst. World 9 Your worthy ancestor, the 
cloth-mercer of Cheapside. 

19. Special comb.: cleth-binding, book-binding 
in cotton cloth, embossed silk, etc., as distinct from 
binding in Jeather; }.cloth-colour: see quots. (it 
has been conjectured-to.be drab or. self-colour) ; 
+ cloth-drawer, a workman -who ‘draws’ or 
tenters the woollen cloth ; cloth-dresser, a work- 
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man who dresses, z.¢. teasels and shears woollen 
cloth; so cloth-dressing; +cloth-driver, ? one 
who combs or teasels cloth; cloth-hall, a hall, or 
exchange, where sellers and buyers of woollen 
cloths meet at stated times to transact business ; 
cloth-laying, the laying of a cloth for dinner, 
etc. ; }+cloth-man, a maker or seller of woollen 
cloth; a clothier; cloth-market, (¢.) a market 
for cloth; (é.) hasmorous for ‘bed’; cloth-measure, 
the lineal measure used for cloth, in which 
the yard is divided into quarters and nails (six- 
teenths) ; + cloth-mulberry, the Paper Mulberry 
Broussonetia papyrifera, of the bark of which the 
South Sea Islanders make clothing ; cloth-paper, 
a coarse paper used to lay between the folds in 
pressing and finishing woollen cloths; cloth- 
prover, a magnifying-glass used to count the 
threads in a piece of cloth; + cloth-rash, a kind 
of Rasw (q.v.) made of wool; cloth-shearer, a 
cloth-worker, who shears off the superfluous nap 
on woollen cloth after teaseling; a machine for 
doing this; so cloth-shearing ; + cloth-stone, 
asbestos; ‘+ cloth-thicker, name given to a fuller ; 
‘+ cloth-tree = cloth-mulbersy ; } cloth-walk 2., 
to full cloth, cf. Germ. walkex; +cloth-writt, 
? = cloth- wright, cloth- worker. Also CnoTH- 
MAKER, -SACK, -WORKER, -YARD. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1668/4 The one a middle siz'd man 
-. in an old “Cloth-colour riding Coat. 1683 /d/d. No. 
1866/8 A parcel of Silk, Dyed into Cloth-colours. 1704 
Lbid. No. 4059/4 Lost. .a Bundle of Cloth-colours and black 
Sowing Silk. 1685 /did. No. 2059/4 Mr. Wall *Cloath. 
Drawer in Creechurch-Lane. 1720 /bid, No. 5827/4 Wil- 
liam Graves..Cloath-Drawer. 1723 /did. No. 6221/3 Paul 
Greenwood .. *Cloathdresser. 1652 Neepuam tr. Sedden’s 
Mare Cl. 173, 1 have labored, saith Grotius .. for the pre- 
servation of *Clothdressing in our Countrie, Afod, Newsp., 
One wishful to know the state of trade with any cloth- 
dressing firm, asks how many ‘ gigs’ they run, rgox Not- 
tingham Corp, Archives No. 10 e, ro.1 James Gelderd, 
*clothdryver. 1836 Excycl. Brit. s.v. Leeds, The Leeds 
*cloth-halls..are two, one for the sale of coloured cloths, 
and one for white cloths only. 1843 Penny Cyel. XXVII. 
550/2 Blackwell Hall, a kind of Cloth Hall whence London 
dealers and merchants were supplied. 1596 Br. Bartow 3 
Serm, iii, 119 If thou wilt not bid them home (because 
*cloth-laying is costly) yet send them some sustenance. 
1538 in Strype Eccl. Mem, 1. App. Ix. xix. 248 There is 
divers *clothemen, the which I buy al their clothes that 
they make, 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6193/4 Powell Croft .. 
Cloth-man. 1738 Swivr Polite Conversation i. (D.), Miss, 

our slave; I hope your early rising will do you no harm ; 

find you are but just come out of the *Cloth-market, 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1707 The *cloth-mulberry was 
anted, in regular rows. xg92 Greene Ufst. Courtier 

Vks, (Grosart) XI. 239 A cloake of *cloth rash. x6rx 
Cotcr., Dem? drap, Cloth-rash. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 
366 Cloth-Rash and Tamine common. ?¢ 1830 in Froude 
Hist. Eng. 11. 109 A poor man, and by occupation a *cloth- 
shearer. 1740 ZoLLMAN in Phil. Trans. XLI, 306 A Cloth- 
shearer in Holland. cxgoo Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 8 
‘Clothe thyckers, Called fullers. 1777 G. Forster Voy. 
round World 1, 352 Groves of coco, bread-fruit, apple, and 
*cloth-trees. 1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 383 
To dye, carde, or spynne, weve, or *cloth-walke. 1597 15¢ 
Pt. Return Parnass. Wi. i. 535 It was the same scipjacke 
that when I knockt at the dore asked what *clothwritt was 
there [Drager speaks]. 

Cloth (klpp), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. To make into cloth. Ods. 

xg99 Haxtuyt Voy, I]. 1. 161 Spaine nowe aboundeth 
with Wools, and the sameare Clothed. Turkie hath Wools 
..and cloth is made..in diuers places. dyad. II. 164 It were 
the greatest madnesse..to vent our wooll not clothed, 1641 
W. Haxewit. Libertie of Subject 93 Woo! made into cloth 
-.- Wool not cloathed. 

2. To cover or line with cloth. 

1845 STOCQUELER Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 80 A Broad- 
wood or Zeitte,..clamped and fastened and clothed, to suit 
the climate of the tropics. 


3. See also CLOTHE. 

Clothe (klou’s), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. clothed 
(klovSd), clad (kled). Forms: a. 1 cléSian, 2-4 
clape-n, 3 clove-n, (clopi), 3-4 clope-n, 4 
cloope, (clode), 5-8 cloth, (6 clote),6-9 cloath, 
-e, 4- clothe. Also zorth. 3-5 clath(e, 6-9 Sc. 
Claith, claeth. a. ¢. and pple. 3- clothed, 
(orth. clathed, etc.). 8. (1 clétdan); Pa. t. 4-5 
cladde, 3-clad; Pa. Zf/e. 4— clad, 4-6 cladd-e, 
5-6 clade, 6 ycladd, 6-9 yelad, (7 clod). Forms 
with e, see Crean. [There are two types of this 
verb, both rare in OE. : a, OE. clddianx, of which 
the pa. pple. gecléded for gecladed, -od occurs. 
Hence ME. cathe, clothe (the former retained in 
north dial.), inflected clathed, clothed. B. OE. 
cléSan, with pa. t. clédde, *cledde, whence ME. 
cladde, clad, and prob. the northern type ¢lethe, 
cledde, cled (formerly referred to Norse £/zda): see 
Creap. The former belongs to a type *k/aipéjan, 
thelatter to*Z/aifjaz, both f, *Alaipo™ (or ? kaipoz-) 
a Crorm, Cf. MHG. and mod.G. éleider, LG., Du. 
hleeden, EF ris. kléden. ON. had &/e¥a, going with 
the ON. form of the sb. A/xdzZ. 

Both forms of the pa. t, and pple. have come 
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down. to modern use. C/od, occas. found in 
16-17th c, was either a late shortening of cloth’d, 
cloaith’d, or a mixture of these with clad. The form 
yclad, very rare in ME., was revived by the Eliza- 
bethan archaists, after whom it has become a 
© Spenserian’ form in later poets.] 

1. ¢vans. To cover with a garment or with cloth- 
ing to provide with clothing; to dress. 

cgso Lindiss. Gosp. Mark v. 15 Sittende gecladed & hales 
Sohtes, /éid. Matt. xxv. 36. Nacod and gie cleaddon vel 
wrigon meh, ¢xzoo Ormin 2710 To fedenn hemm & clabenn. 
exzsoGen. § Ex. 2120 loseph was. .shauen, & clad, & to him 
bro3t. id. 2630 And fedde it wel and cloSen dede. a 1300 
Cursor Al, 20312 Wel fed & cladd. /did, 20121 (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS.) App. ii, Naked & hungry sche cloped & fedde. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 774 paicladde hom clenly. xg08 Fisuer 
Ws. 259 Commaunded also his seruauntes to cloth hym 
newe. 1632 Quartes Div, Fancies w. ciii. (1660) 173 
Zelustus wears his cloaths, as he were clod To frighten 
Crowns, and not to serve his God. 1667 Mitton 2, ZL. x. 
219 And thought not much tocloath his Enemies. 1777 W. 
Dauryap.e Zrav. SA. § Port, xxvi, To cloathe all the 
aoe i 1864 Tennyson A yhuer's Field 699 The hand that 
. often toil’d to clothe your little ones. 

b. Constr. w7th, 22. 

1340 Cursor AL. 3675 (Trin.) She. .clad him wip bo clopes 
mete, ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. HW, 341 Thoo spake this lady 
clothed al in grene. 1530 Patser. 488/1, I clothe me in 
sylke. 1611 Brae Prov. xxiii. 21 Drousinesse shall cloath 
a man with ragges. x667 Mitton P. L. x. 216 He clad Thir 
nakedness with Skins of Beasts. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos 
I, xli. 356 His keepers clad him in mean. .garments. 

ce. 7eft. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 53 Heo .. claped heom mid geoluwe 
clabe. ¢ 1300 /7avelok 1354 Sone it was day, sone he him 
cladde, 1590 Srenser /. Q. 1. ii. 7 Up he rose, and clad 
him hastily. @1626 Bacon Mew Ad¢éd, 14 To cloath them- 
selves with the skins of ‘Tigers, Bears. 1841 Lane Arad. 
Nis. 1,111 He clad himself with the slave's clothes. 


2. intr, (for ref.) To clothe oneself or be 


clothed. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1, 14 The tresor..Wherof the pouer 
shulden clothe And ete and drinke and house bothe. x6xx 
Suans, Cyst. 1. ii. 266 Care no more to cloath and eate. 
1853 Laxvor MWorks I, 446 ‘Shey lic among coral, and 
clothe in feathers, or are in buff. /6rd, 11, 141 He ordered 
men to take no thought of what they put on, and, indeed, 
not to clothe at all. . 

+ 3, ¢rans. To put on as clothing, to don. Ods. 

axzoo £. E. Psalter cviiti. 18 And malloc [cursing] he 
cled als wede. 1382 Wyciir /did., He cladde cursing as 
clothing, 1388 /éz¢., He clothide cursingasa cloth. ¢ 1400 
J. Arverne in Ref, int. 1. 191 He did of al his knyghtly 
clothings, and cladde moumyng clothes, : 

4. By extension: Tocover or fit out with armour, 
omaments, or other things worn on the body. 

1382 WycLir £x, xxxiii. 4 And noon was clothid with his 
ournyng bi custom. r590 Srenser /. Qt. ii. 11 In mighty 
armes he was yclad anon, And silver shield. x6rx Liste 
Ezek, xxxviii. 4 All thine armie, horses and horsemen, all 
of them clothed with all sorts of armour. 7634 Six T. 
Herserr 7rav. 88 Their naked armes are only clothed 
with Bracelets of silver and yvory. 

To cover (anything) with a cloth or cloths. 

€1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt, 885 Sone watz telded vp a tapit, 
on trestez ful fayre, Clad wyth a clene clobe, pat cler quyt 
schewed. ¢136 Cuaucern Dethe Blaunche 252 A fether 
bed .. right wel cled In fyne blacke Sattyn doutremere, 
1399 LanaL. Rich. Redetvs i. 106 pe marchalt. .cucll coude 
his Craft, whan he cloped pe‘stede. x614 Markuam Cheap 
Hust, 1. v. (1668) 39 ‘To cloath a horse right. 1703 Pore 
Thebais 607 Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds. . 

b. Mant. To rig (a ship, mast, etc.). 

1714 Lond, Gaz, No. 5235/4 British Sail Cloth. .the Royal 
Navy hath been wholly Clothed with the same, for man 
Years. c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 18 What is 
meant by clothing the yards? Fitting them with rigging 
at the yard arms, and slings, etc. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 46 How is a bowsprit clothed? : 

6. ¢ransf. To cover as with clothing, or as 


clothing does. 

1382 Wyciir Fob x. 11 With fel and flesh thou hast clad 
me. ~— Jsa. |. ?: IT shal clothin heuenes with dercnesses, 
— Matt, vi. 30 For 3if God clothith thus the heye of the 
feeld. ¢xg00 Dest». Troy 1639 Toures .. pat were of.heght 
so hoge.-.pat the clowdes hom clede in vnclene ayre. 1647 
Cowtey Mistress, Clad all in White i. (669) 13 ‘Thou wilt 
stem much whiter so, Than Winter when ’tis clad with 
snow. 1664 Evetyn Aad, Hort, 218 Cover them [the plants] 
with Glasses, having cloathed them with sweet and ay 
Moss. 19718 i; Cuamoertayne Relig. Philos. (2730) I. 
xviii. §37 Take a lighted Pipe of Tobacco .. cloathing ‘it 
with Paper if it be too hot. 1863 Geo. Exior Romola i. v, 
‘That portion of the city which clothes the southern bank of 
the river. ‘ : F 

‘b. Said of vegetation or the like as it covers 
and furnishes the face of the earth. 

1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV, Prol. 129 Now hath thatempre 
sonne..clad yt new again, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. 
vit. xvi. (1495) 323 The sonne clotheth and renewyth thouer 
parte of therth wyth herbes twygges and floures, 26rz 
Buse Ps, Ixv. 13 “The pastures are cloathed with flockes. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit, i. i, Who clothes the senseless 
woah, With Woods, with Fruits, with Flow'rs and verdant 
Grass. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 156 The land... is well 
clothed with timber,, 1832 Hr. Manringau Demerara i, 2 
Coffee plantations clothe the sides of the hills. 

@. Leaves and blossoms are said zo clothe trees 


and plants. 

- x697 Drvonn Virg. Past. ut. 82 -The Trees are cloath’d 
with Leaves, 1808 Scott favs. 1. Introd. 44 Will spring 
return .. And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray? 1847 
Tennyson Princ, Ww. 89 Delaying as the tender‘ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green, 
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7. fig. a. With immediate reference to the literal 
sense. 3 

1300 Cursor AF. 802 (Cott.) Quen pai sagh ham self al 
bare, Pat welth and blis had cleped ar [Gd¢/, In welth and 
bliss was clad are]. ¢1340 HaMfoLe Prose Tr. 15 A saule 
pat..es clede in vertus. 1382 Wycuir /sa, lix. 17 He is 
clad with riztwisnesse as with an habirioun. 21535 Cover- 
DALE /s, viii. [cix.] 18 He clothed him self with cursynge 
like as with a rayment. 183 Cartyie Sart. Res. 1. xi, 
Thus he (Man] is also said to be clothed with a Body. — 

b. To invest or endue zz¢h attributes, qualities, 
or a character. 

x6xz Brote Fob xxxix. 19 Hast thou clothed hisnecke with 
thunder? 16zx W. Scrater J'ythes (1623) 88 Cloathed with 
ca:remoniousnesse by the High Priest of our Profession. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War Pref., With such gravity cloath 
every page. 1844 Lp. BroucHam Brit. Const. i, (1862) 10 
So long as men are clothed with human infirmities. 1866 
Bryant Death Slavery ii, A glory clothes the land from sea 
to sea. 1880 T. Spatpinc fiz, Demonol. 39 Spenser has 
clothed with horror this conception. 

ec. To endow w2thk power, privilege, or liability ; 
also in Se. Law, with a husband. 

1954 Erskine Princ, Sc, Law (1809) 13 The judicial ratifi- 
cations of women clothed with husbands, 1788 T. Jerrer- 
son IV rit, (1859) 11. 493 The clauses, .clothing consuls with 
privileges of the law of nations. 1789 Bentnam Princ. 
Legist, xiii. § x Cases in which the individual is clothed with 
great powers, 1827 J. Power. Devises (ed. 3) 11. 161 That 
another estate should be cloathed with the same trusts. 
1847 R. Cuampers Pop, Rhymes Scotl. (1858) 221 He was 
clothed wi’ a wife and a wean forbye. . 

8. jig. With reference to putting on or assuming a 
form or appearance: in early use sometimes ‘ to 
cloak’ under or with an assumed form; in later 
to represent or embody 7 a particular form. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 62 He [an ypocrite] clotheth richesse 
as men saine Vnder the simplest of pouerte. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich, £11,1. iit. 336 And thus I cloath my naked villanie 
With odde old ends, stolne forth of holy Writ. 1604 — Oth. 
1, iv. 120 So shall I cloath me in a fore'd content. 1646 
Sattmarsu Reasons for Vuitie in Some Drops 128 ‘Though 
you have cloathed your selfe in their Apologeticall Narra- 
tion, yet I must deale with you as your self. 1869 Trot- 
Lore //e Anew xlviii. (1878) 270 [He} struggled hard, but 
vainly, to clothe his face in a pleasant smile. 

b. To put (thoughts or ideas) into words; to 
express 27 (or with). 

3671 Mu.ton P. &. 1. 65 Some troubl'd thoughts which 
she in sighs thus clad. 1673 Rav Fourn. LowC. Pref, Mr. 
Willughby's voyage which he himself would doubtless have 
cloathed with better language. 1741 Watts /mprov. AMfind 
(t801) 212 Clothe those ideas with words. xq Junius 
Lett. \xi, 3x6 Clothe it in what language you will. _1779-8x 
Jouxson L. P., Dyer Wks. IV. 212 Cloathing small images 
in great words. 1 H. Rocers £ss, 1. iit. 102 He has 
clothed the determinate quantities of arithmetic in the 
universal symbols of algebra. . f 

9, Clothe upon or on. In N. T. a literalism 
of translation : ?to put on over other clothes; but 
ef, Ger. ankleiden and late L. sugerindudcre to put 
on. arch. 

x611 Bistr 2 Cor. v. 2 Desiring to be clothed vpon [éev- 
Sicaca, superindut: Wrcur clothed above, Rhent, over- 
clothed, 16th c. vy. clothed} with our house, which is from 
heauen. 1842 Tennyson Godiva, Then she rode forth, 
clothed on with chastity. 

Clothed (kldudd), f4/. 2. [see CLoTHE v.] 
Covered with, or as with, clothes, clad. As adj, 
chiefly with zwed/-, ¢7/-, or the like. 

crz2z0 Bestiary 150 fhe cloded man se. 1647 Crasnaw 
Poems 118 A well-clothed soul. ax1z29 Dampicr’s Voy, 
III. 1. 297 And those Hills too, so cloath’d with tall Woods, 
1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, 11. 245 (D.) A cloathed 
Resurrection-piece, painted by Sir James Thornhill. 1839 
W. Cuampers Your Holland 23/1 Avenues of richly 
clothed trees, 2867 Saytn Sailor's Word-bk. 193 A mast 
is said to be clothed when the sail is so long as to reach the 
deck-gratings. 

Clotheless (klsudlés), z. Also 4-6 clothles, 
6-8 cloath-. [f. CuoTH in its earlier sense of 
clothing, garment +-LEss. Since that sense be- 
came obsolete, CLornEsLEess is substituted by 
some.} Without clothes, destitute of clothing. 

1386 Cnaucer Pers. J, p 269 In famyne, in thurst, in 
coold and cloothlees [v.2. clothles] and ones stoned al- 
moost to the deeth. @ 1400 Relig. Picces fr. Thornton ALS. 

1867) 9 Clatheles or nakede. ¢1440 York Alyst. xlviii, 287 
Whanne I was clothles ¢ mecledde, 1496 Dives § Pau, 
(W, de W.) 24/2 Ye sholde go sholesse & clothelesse, 1g91 
R. Turnaut. St, Yames 12x Him that hath purse penni- 
lesse; bodie clonthlesse, 1797 Monthly Rew. XXII. 571 
Wandering hordes, clotheless, roofless, and ferocious. 1847 
W. E. Forsrrr in Reid Zz I. 193 Women and children 
almost clothcless. . 

Clothement. xare. Clothing, raiment. 

x889 Sat, Rev. 2 Mar, 243/2 An appropriate skeleton in 
associative clothement. 

+Clothen, a.. Obs. [f. Crorush.+-un4.] OF 
cloth ; made of cloth, 

xsyo Levins Manip, 62/51 Clothen, fanneus, | ¢ 3570 
Thynng Pride § Low, (2841) 15 This clothen breech: 

Clother, obs. f, Corner ; var. of CLorrer. 

Clothes (klé%Sz), sd. £2. Forms: 1 clf¥as, 
2-3 clapos, 3-4 clopes, 3- clothes, 6-8 cloaths, 
(orth. 3-6 clathes, -is). Also 5-6 (dial. -9) 
close, (5 cloysse, .6 cloese, 7-8 cloes ; 5 207th. 
clase, Sc. 6 clais, 8. cleyis, 8-9 claise, CLAES; 
also 4-5 clethis, clese. [The original plural of 
CrorH:—OE. c/d-das, ME. clé-thes; the, ¢ remain- 
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ing in the (originally) open syllable, and the-p 
becoming 8 between vowels, as in clothe vb., cloth- 
7ug, etc., and subsequently changing final 5 to s: 
ef. truth, truths, staff, staves, etc. As the singular 
cloth is not now used in the sense of ‘a garment’, 
and has received a new plural cloths for its extant 
sense, clothes remains a. collective plural, without a 
singular; to express the latter, a phrase, such as 
‘article of clothing’, or another word, such as 
* garment’, is used. 

The distinction cloths, clothes, is chiefly of the roth c. 
The ordinary x8th c. spelling was cloaths (pronounced with 

,. as in cloath =Ciotue vb. 

Almost immediately after the reduction of the ME. dissyl- 
labic form to one syllable, by change of -es to -s, the 3 
began to disappear in pronunciation in all the dialect types, 
as shown by the spellings close, cloes, etc. (from clothes), 
clase, claiste, claes, etc. (from north. elathes), clese (from 
clethes). These forms are still dialectal, and close (I:la4z) 
is frequent as a vulgar or careless pronunciation of clothes. 
All these phenomena are paralleled in.other Germanic 
dialects, e,g. MHG. 2leit, pl. Aleider, MDu. eleet, pl. 
clide, BFris. kléd, pl. klér for kléder), WFris. klaed, pl. 
klean, NFris, Adéid, pl. kite, Saterland Alath, pl. &léder, 
Wangeroog Aét, pl. kléder. 

Examples of the reduced plural : 

c1400 Destr. Troy 774 Vppon clese, ¢1460 Towneley 
Alyst., Jacob 46 Mete and foode And close to body. 1516 
Plumpton Corr. Introd. 124 To beare the charge of hir 
close, 3883 Juv. Ch. Goods, Staff. in Ann, Dice, Lich. 
(1863) x6, ij alter close. 1563 ‘L. GaLz Autidot. 1.26 Warme 
cloese. 1673 Overscer’s Acc. in Casterb. Press 27 June 7/3 
To Mr. frind for cloes for willan parker, 1729 Swirt Grand 
weet Debated 138 Molly and I have thrust in our nose 
To peep at the Captain in all his fine clo’es. 21845 Barnaxt 
Ingol. Leg, Sir Rupert v, Cover'd ankles and toes, In 
other respects she was scanty of clothes.] 

1. Covering for the person; wearing apparel ; 
dress, raiment, vesture. 

¢888 K, Aitrrep Boeth, xvii, Wepnu, and mete, and ealo, 
and clapas. c1000 Ags. Ps. xliv. x0 [xly. 8] Myrre, and 

utta, and cassia _dropiad of binum cladum [lesp. Ps. 
hreglumj. ¢xzos Lay. 2367 Muchel col, and clades inowe. 
axz28 Aner, R. 14 Of ower clodes [vm clades] & of swuche 
pinges ase der abuten ualled. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 566 
Cope & ober clobes. a 1300 Cursor Af, (Gdtt.) 15025 Sum 
pankest pair clethes dune. 1388 Wyctir Afat?.xxii.12 Freend, 
hou entridist thou hidir withut bride clothis? 7483 Caxton 
G, de la Tour ¥ vj, She .. arayed her with clothes of gold 
and fourynge of ryche ermynes. 1513 More Kich. III, 
(1641) 192 Cloathes of gold. “1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 
636 Thair lynning claithis. 1596 Swans. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 
229 Maister, ha’s my fellow Tranio stolne your cloathes? 
1676 C, Hatton in Hation Corr, (1878) 128 All ye Guards 
in new cloths. 1736 Fierpinc Pasguin 1. i, Provided I 
wear fine cloaths. 1747 Westey Prim, Physic (1765) 
Introd. 21 The fewer Cloaths any one uses, the hardier 
he will be, 1808 A, Parsoxs Jvav. ili. 5x Being Sunday, 
everybody had their holiday cloaths on. 183: CARLYLE 
Sart. Res, 1. xi, The essence of all Science lies in the Philo- 
sophy of Clothes. 1856 Emerson Lag. Traits, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) II, 68 A coarse logic rules throughout all Eng- 
lish souls :—if you have merit, can you not show it by your 
good clothes, and coach and horses? 

Jig. 1655 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 8 But not todress 
2 true story in cloaths of a Romance. . ae 

b. Often in comb, with a substantive or adj. in- 
dicating purpose, etc., as bed-, body-, church-, 
swaddling-clothes, etc, (See under these words.) 

a 800 Corpus Gloss, 623 Cunae, cild cladas, rg85 Vestry 
Bés, (Surtees) 20 Washinge the churche clothes, vd, \ 

G. spec. a oa to linen and other clothing which 
is periodically washed. (See also combinations.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. x x. (2495) 379 Asshes ». 
helpyth to wasshynge of clothes. 1398 Suaxs. Jerzy IV. 
ut. Vv. roo To carry mee in the name of foule Cloathes to 
Datchet-lane. 1878 Huxzey Pasig? 68 When there is 
but little moisture in the air the clothes dry quickly, fod. 
Sending the clothes to the wash. A laundress with a basket 
of clothes. : Seats 

+d. Zo de in any one’s clothes: to be in his place 


or position, to be he. (Cf. zi his coat, skin, shoes.) 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse..20 How we would wish,to be 
dealt with if we were in his cloathes, 

2. Short for Swapputne-cLorHEs. (Cf, Crovrs.) 

1340 Haroun Prose Ty, 5 Laid in a crybe and lapped in 
clathis. 2382 Wyeur Lwhe ii. 7 Sche childide her firste 
born sone, and wlappide him in clothis. xsq4x CovenpALE 
Old Faith Wks. 1844 I. x. 71 He [Christ] as avery man 
was wrapped in clothes, and laid in the crib. 1754-64 
Smevie Midwif, ILL. 453 The ignorant nurse had demande 
2 fire to warm the clothes or clouts, : 

3. Short for BED-cLoTHES. 

@1300 Cursor M. 8599 (Cott.) Pair clathes (7'rin. bed- 
dyng] was sa gnede and fa. 1463 Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.) 
23 The clothes of myn that longe to y® bedde that she hath 
loyen in. 1563 Richmond. Wills (1853) 167 Ye cloiths of ye 
geste bede. 1899 Suans. Hex. V, 1. iii, 24 So abad me lay 
more Clothes on his feet.: ¢1720 Prior Foes (J.), She 
turned each way her frighted head ‘Then sunk it deep_be+ 
neath the clothes, 

4] For clothes, cloath(e)s =cloths, see CLOTH.* 

4A. attrib. and. Comb. as clothes-broker,: -chest, 
-monger, spoiling, -swimming, -thaich,. etc. ; 
clothes-bag, -basket, a receptacle for clothes, 
etc., esp. those for the wash; clothes-dummy, a 
Jay figure used to exhibit clothing on; clothes-line, 
-rope, a cord or wire on -which to hang out 
washed clothes to dry} clothes-louse, a species of 
louse which infests the clothes of the uncleanly, a 
body-louse; clothes-maiden (dia/.)'= clothes- 
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horse; clothes-man,a dealer in clothes, esp. cast-off 
orsecond-hand clothes; clothes-peg, -pin,a forked 
wooden: peg used to fasten linen on a clothes-line ; 
clothes-post, -prop, a post, or prop for a clothes- 
line; clothes-screen, 2 clothes-horse; clothes- 
stick, -tongs, a stick or tongs used by washer- 
women for turning or lifting linen while boiling ; 
clothes - wringer, a machine for wringing or 
straining the water out of washed clothes. Also 
CLOTHES-BRUSH, -HORSE, -MOTH, -PRESS. | 

1879 E. Garrett House by Works 1. 78 The discarded 
collar and cuffs of yesterday were already in the *clothes- 
bag, 1828 J. W. Croxer in Croker Pagers (2884) 1. xiii. 
404 Put into the dirty *clothes basket. 183x Cariyie Sar? 
Res, 11. vi, That happy middle-state, which leaves to the 
¥clothes-broker no hope either of sale or of purchase, 1871 
Soutes Charac. x, (1876) 283 A *clothes-dummy at a tailor’s 
door, 1830 Marryvat King's Own xii, I see two poles for 
*clothes-lines. 1884 Manch. Exam. at Nov. 5/4 To. .hang 
all the clothes, etc., on stands like large *clothes-maidens to 
beaired and fumigated. @x845 Barnam Jngol. Leg., Merch. 
Ven, Moral, When they'deal with old *clothesmen, 1868 
Vates Rock Ahead m. vii, A Jew clothesman going his 
rounds, 1868 Sat. Rev. 24 Oct. Hehe Pretexts invented by 
the art of the decorator and the *clothesmonger for making 
fortunes out of the folly of women, 84g Hone £very-Day 
Be. I, gor He turned a sunbeam into a clothes Dee. 1866 
Harvard Mem. Biog, VW. 21 Short sticks about as large as 
*clothes-piis, 183x CariyLe Sav?. Res. I. v. Clothes have 
made Men of us; they are threatening to make *Clothes- 
screens of us. 1832 — Resmin. I. 16 The mere clothes-screens 
of rank. 1824 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 159 The 
sopping, the drying, the *clothes-spoiling, thecold-catching, 
and all the small evils ofa summer shower. 188: Daily News 
6 June 6/8 For those who would like to practise tumbling in 
the water and *clothes swimming. 183r CARLYLE Sart. 
Res, I. viii. These considerations of our *Clothes-thatch. 

+Glothesack. Ovs. Also -sakke, -sake. 
A bag for clothes ; a portmanteau. 

1393 Chart. Rich. II, in Ducanges.v., xvi sellas, x Clothe- 
sakkes, duo paria cofrarum. 1466 Jann. § Housch. Exp. 
(1841) 372 Paid for makenge of 1j. keyis for the tronke and 
the clothesake, vjd. 1848 Hatt Chron. (1809) 283 [Edward 
1V) entered into the Shippe without bagge or bagage, without 
Clothesacke or Male. ~ : : 

Clo’thes-brush. A stiff brush used for freeing 
élothes from dirt or dust. 

1724 Croucn View Brit. Cust. 124 (Chambers) We say a 
round, a flat, or a square brush, clothes-brush, head-brush, 
etc, 1832 Lytron Exgene A.(L.), It. smooths aman's heart 
like a clothes-brush, wipes away the dust and dirt, and sets 
all the nap right. 

Clo‘thes-horse. An upright wooden frame 
standing upon legs, with horizontal bars on which 
clothes are.hung out to dry or air. 

1806-9 J. Beresronp Miseries Hus. Life(x8a6) x1x. xviii, 
229 You look like a clothes-horse with a great-coat stretched 
out upon it, just ready for the rattan. 1836-9 Dickens S%, 
Boz, Hackney-coach Stands \D.), We keep no horse but a 
clothes-horse, 1883 J. Hawrnorne Dest I, 60 Wringing 
out a towel and spreading it out on the clothes-horse 


to dry. : 

Clothesless (kloudz,lés), a. [An alteration of 

the earlier CLoTHELESS, after CLoTHES,] Without 
clothes ; destitute of clothing. 
* 1868: Morning Star 24 Feb, 1873 Tristram Moad xviii. 
369 We ‘turned out to find Johnson lying clothesless and 
tentless, 1880 Miss Birp ¥asan 1. 332 The whole clothes- 
Jess population stood. .in front of the house. ' 


Hence Clotheslessness. 

1883 Daily News 26 Feb. 5 In favour of the superior com- 
fort of clotheslessness. 1887 H. Knotzys Sk Life ¥afan 
16 This clotheslessness .. I cannot call it indecent in our 
sense of the term. 

Clo‘thes-moth. A small moth, infesting 
houses, the larva of which is very destructive to 
woollen fabrics, feathers, furs, etc., on which it 
feeds, and of which it forms its is case. 
The name comprises several species of 77zea. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc?. Supp. s.v. Tine, Making themselves 
cases of different materials in the manner of the Tinea. or 
cloaths moth while in the worm state. x 
Anat, II. 867/r Minute species, amon are the de. 
structive clothes-moths. 2885 H. C. McCoox Tenants Old 
Farm 87 Pelliouella, the only ‘ clothes-emoth’ known in the 
United States, 

Clo'thes-press. Big PRess sb] 

i. A receptacle for clothes; properly a shelved 
recess or movable chest or case in which clothes 
are kept folded; but also sometimes applied to 
a wardrobe in which they are hung up unfolded. 

2723 Mrs, Centiivre Wonder 1, i. (Jod.), When she heard 
your voice, she ran into the clothspress, x822 W. Irvine 
Braceb, Halt (2840) 456 Furnished with clothes-presses, and 
mighty, chests of drawers. : : : 

. An apparatus for pressing various textile 
fabrics.- : : 
Clothier (klavSiez). Forms: 4-6 clother, 

§ clothyer, 6 -ear, -yar, 6~ clothier. [Originally 
- clother; the form in -2er being apparently assimi- 

lated to words in which this ending’ is- olo- 

gical: see -Ter.| One engaged in the cloth trade: 

a, A maker of woollen cloth; b: esp. One who 

performs the opeiations subsequent to the weaving 

(arch.); ¢@. A fuller and dresser of cloth (U7. S.); 

d. A seller of cloth and men’s clothes. yt 

.3362 Lanct. P, PZ: A. x1. 18 But hit beo {cardet] with Coue< 

tise as sScbers ob heor wolle, ‘1377 /bid. B. x..18 As clotheres 
ox. II. 
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kemben here wolle. ¢2470 Pol, Poemts (2859) II. 285 Yt ys 
necessary to every clothyer. cxzgrg Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 

Waxechaundelers, cl and grocers. 1833-4 Act 25 

‘ez. VILE, c. 18 (title), Clothears, or makers of wollen 
clothes. 3838 Starkey England 1. iii. 94 The Clothya 
of Englond. 1872 Gascoicne Fruits Warre_\xiii, The 
clothier coyns by carding locks of wooll. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb. v1. (1843) 346/: Leeds, Hallifax, and Bradford, 
three very populous, and rich Towns .. depending wholely 
upon Clothiers. 1828 Wesster, Clothier, inEnglichauthors, 
a man who makes cloths. .In this sense, I believe, it is not 
used in the United States; certainly not in New-England. 
In America, a man, whose occupation is to full and dress 
cloth. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 555/2 The master-clothier 
--employs in all the different processes through which the 
wool passes in the course of manufacture, distinct classes of 
persons, who sometimes work at their own houses, and 
sometimes in the factory of the master-clothier. 1869 Barinc- 
Goutp Orig. Relig. Belief 50 A tailor and aclothier. 1885 
C. Mackeson British Alm. Comp. 94 In some parts of the 
country identical titles are very differently applied. Among 
the double meanings .. [are] Clothier for Cloth-maker or 
Clothes-dealer. 

Comb. Clothier-bee = CARDER-BEE. 

1864 Intell, Obsero. No. 34. 281 The solitary clothier-bee. 

Clort! > v. rare. trans. To clothe. 

1749 FieLpinc Youz Foxes vi. viii, Bred up, and fed, and 
clothified. 

Clothing (klowdin), vd/. sb. [f. CLOTHE 2.] 

1. The action of covering or providing with 
clothes; dressing. 

¢1200 OrMIN 19064 Inn etinng and inn drinnkinng ec, I 
clabinng and i trowwpe. 1482 Alonk of Evesham (Arb,) 100 
Suche thyngys as longed to her leuyng and clothyng. 1591 
Suaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. i. 54 For cloathing me in these graue 
Ornaments. 1884 Taddct 11 Oct. 592/2 The ‘clothing’ of 
two postulants of the Order of Mercy. 

b. fig. Investiture ; endowment. 

1876 Dicsy Real Prof. iii. 129 The clothing the donee with 
the actual possession of the land, 

2. concr. Clothes collectively, apparel, dress, 

¢ 1275 Lay. 3187 Ich be wole hire bi-wete, mid seolue hire 
cloping [c x20 claden]. « 1300 Cursor M. 4655 (Cott.) And 
clahtyng on him lette he fall. ¢x440 Vork Myst. xxiii. 9: 
His clothyng is white as snowe. a@x60o Hooxer Eccl. Poh 
vu. xx. § 3 Holiness and purity ..do much more adorn a 
bishop, than his peculiar form of clothing. x6rx Brs.e Mark 
xii, 38 Beware of the Scribes, which loue to goe in long 
Pry 1862 Ruskin Munera P, (1880) x1 Articles of 
bodily luxury, including clothing, 

+b. Bed-clothes, Ods. 

@1300 Cursor M. 8599 (Gétt.) Pair clothing {7 7iz. bed- 
dyng, Coft. clathes] was sua nede and fa. 1796 Morse 

mer, Geog. 11. 35 Their skin forms excellent ‘cloathing 
both for the bed and the body. 

tc. An article of dress, a garment. Oés. 

1388 Wyc.ir Afa#é.ix. 16 No man puttith a clout of bostous 
clothe into an olde clothing [z38z clothe}. 

td, Livery, uniform; a Livery Company. Obs. 

1418 in Archives of Grocer’s Company 1. 117 And all 
tho that beyn in the Clothinge schulle paye ijt. vit, 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlii. 276 Every man in the cloth. 
ynge of his crafte. xg29 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 
25a The Maysters .. shall nott .. Admytt any person ynto 
the Clothyng or lyuerye of the same Mystere, withoute, etc, 
r6ox in Rec. Borough Nottingham (1889) 1V. 256 Itt ys 
ordered that the Aldermen, the Councell and the Cloath- 
inge shall wayte on Maister Maior on Blake Monday 
qoarely to Saint Ane Well. x16xo B, Jonson Adch. 1. iil, 

‘his summer, He will be of the clothing of his companie, 

e. ¢ransf. and fig. 

@x340 Hampore Psalter x. 7 Pat comes in clathynge of 
meknes. 2579 Srenser Shefh. Cad. Sept. 157 They..with 
sheepes clothing doen hem disguise. z710 Swirr Tatler 
No. 230 F 9 Words are the Cl ‘ing of our Thoughts. 1830 
Lye. Prue. Geol, 1. 99 The. .clothing of the mammoth. 

3. A covering or casing of cloth, or the like. 


b. Mech. = CLEADING 2. 

a1789 Burney Hist. Mus, (ed. 2) I. ix. 130 Though the 
cloathing of the jacks bein close contact with all the strings. 
1881 Miss Brappon Asfh. ix. 110 Her boat .. was drawn up 
under cover, and carefully protected by linen clothing. 

e. Naut, Sails; ‘ the rigging of the bowsprit’. 

1998 J. WootprincE in Naval Chron. (1799) I. 80 All the 
timbers, and part of the cloathing, all the rigging. 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 47 The clothing of bowsprits are 
now all fitted with either wire or chain strops. 

+4. = Cloth-making. Oés. 

1548 Act 2 & Rl VI,c. 13 §7 Every Person exercising 
Merchandises, 
or other Art or Fi 


Lut- 
¥ ieee and mich 
cit myrna]. 1759 B. 

Martin. ved the Fise Te 
cloathing parts of En; 
‘The West Riding of ‘orkshire, 


261850 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) x3x, Marine clothing-room 


.«to receive the clothing of the marines. 3853 STocqUZLER 
iments draw off- 
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Clothing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. +-1ne2.] That 
clothes, investing, enveloping. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 67 Clethynge, vestiens, anticens. 1668 
Cutrerper & Cote Barthol. Anat. m1. Introd. 127 The 
parts. .are some of them external and cloathing, others in- 
ternal and contained. 

Clo'thless, <. 

+1. Earlier form of CLoTHELEss, q. v. 

2. Without a cloth (e.g. 2 tablecloth). 

1866 Harvard Mem. Biog. 1. 267, I sat at the head of the 
mess-table made. .of cracker-boxes, and clothless. 

Clothlet (klppléet). [f Croru+-Let.] A small 
piece of cloth; e. g. one used as the vehicle of a 
pigment or dye. 

1859 Gutiick & Timas Painting 102 The pigments..were 
commonly preserved by steeping small pieces of linen cloth 
in the liquid dyes—hence called ‘clothlet colours’. 

Cloth-maker. A maker of woollen cloth. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Sav, viii. 13 Drosnent makers, and fier 
makers, and clothmakers [1388 bakeris; Veg. panificas]. 
¢1470 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 285 Merchaundes and cloth- 
makers..Vhe wyche makythe the poreylle to morne and 
wepe. 1523 FirzuHers. Husé, § 146 If she haue no woll of 
her owne, she maye take wol to spynne of clothe-makers, 
1779 J. Haicu (¢z#/e), A hint to the Dyers and Cloth Makers. 
1885 [see CLOTHIER]. 

So Cloth-making, the making of cloth. 

¢ 4386 CHaucer Prol. 447 A good wif was ther of biside 
Bathe..Of clooth makyng she hadde swich an haunt She 
passed hem of ypres and of Gaunt. xyog-xo Act 1 Hen. 
VII1, Preamb., To leve the occupacion of Clothmakyng. 
1599, Haxcuvr Voy. Il. 162 All the deceits in Cloth- 
making, 

Clothred, obs. and dial. f. Cuorrerzn J#/. a. 

Clo‘th-work. Work done in cloth, or of the 
nature of cloth ; bookbinders’ work in cloth. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants 1.1. iv. § 15 The close parts of 
the [bone] Lace, which they call the Cloth-Work. 1885 
Bookseller 5 Mar. 306 Cloth work executed in the most 
artistic style. 

Clo‘th-wo:rker. 
of woollen cloth. 

Cloth-workers' Company, the twelfth of the great livery 
companies of the City of London. 

1528 (Jan. 18) Charter to ‘clothworkers’ of City of London. 
1549 Act 3&4 Edw. VI, c 2 § 9 The Wardens of the 
Clothworkers, or two of them at the least. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens tt. xxxv. 193 It .. is knowen of the Clothworkers 
and Drapers. 3630 J. TavLor (Water P.) Taylors Pastoral 
Wks. ut. 54/2 No Cloth no Clothier, no Clothier no Cloth- 
worker, Fuller, Tucker, Shearman, Draper. 1666 Pepys 
Diary 6Sept., To see Clothworkers’ Hall on fire these three 
days and nights. 1839 Pesny Cycl, XIV. 118/2 In the City 
of London there are 89 companies .. the first twelve are 
called the Twelve Great Companies .. 12, Cloth-workers, 

So Clo'th-wo:rking, 

1gsx Ropinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 44 Let clothe. 
workinge be renewed. 1611 Cotor., Draferic, draperie; 
cloath-selling, cloth-working. 

Clothy (klppi), 2. [f Crora+-y1.] Of the 
nature or consistence of cloth. 

29776 Witnertne Brit. Plants (1796) 1V. 307 Pileus brown 
Soft and clothy. 1829 H. Busk Banguet wi. 474 On the 
stem below, The clothy button lifts its head of snow. 

Clo‘th-yard. The yard by which cloth was 
measured: chiefly in Cloth-yard shaft, applied in 
ballads to an arrow of the long bow. 

This is now the statute yard of 36 inches; according to 
Act 3 & 4 Edward Vic. 2 § 8 ‘cloth was to bee meten and 
measured by the yard, adding to every yard one inch of 
7 is Chesy Ch MS. 16th c.) Ai hi loth 

c 1465 hase 93 (MS. 16th c.) Anarow, that actoth 
yarde was lang, to the harde stele halyde he. (x605 SHaks. 
Lear w. vi, 88 That fellow handles his bow like a Crow- 
keeper: draw mee a Cloathiers yard.) «1631 Drayron 
Robin Hood, They not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard 
long. 2805 Scorr Last, Minstr. w. xv. A cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn’s yew. 1857 Hucues Tow 
Brown i. (2872) t With the yew bow and cloth-yard shaft 
at Cressy and. Agincourt. 

Clot-iron, -leather: see CLour 8. 

+ Clot-pate. Obs. =C1op-PaTs. 

1640 Wizard (N.), Me..she cald clowne, clotpate, log- 
gerhead. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes ww. xi. 245 Dunces, and 
clot-pates, 

Clot-poll, -pole. [cf Croppont.] 

+1. (cloé poll, clot-.) Athick or ‘wooden’ head. 

x6tr Snaxs, Cymb. w. ii. 184, I have sent Clotens Clot- 
pole downe the streame .. his Bodie’s hostage For his re~ 


turne, 
2. (clotpoll, -pole.) A CuoD-PoLE, blockhead, dolt. 
1606 Suaks. 77. & Cv. 11,1. 128, I will see you hang’d like 
Clotpoles. 1632 Brome Worth. Lasse 1. vi, As I bade you, 
Clotpoll? 1876 Brownine Pacchiarvito 24 Who shieldest 
the rogue and the clotpoll ! 


Clotted (klptad), gp? a. [f Crot v.+-ED.] 

1. Gathered into clots, clods, or lumps ; coagu- 
lated, UMCKEDCN artes 2 H,_ pt The Cetted Mad, 
605 SyLvEsTER Du as 1. ii, é clo! CT 
1636 Tissonase Bashful Lover w. iti, Wash off The clotted 
blood. x80r Soutney 7alaéa vn. xvi, Off he shook the 

clotted earth, 1870 Bryant Ziad I. v. 174. 
b. Olotied cream: = CLOUTED-OREAM, q.v. 

1878 Oxford Bible-Heips 137 The Hebrews..made a kind 
of laced cream by subjecting new milk to fermentation, 

2. Stuck together in or with clots; covered with 
clots (of blood, etc.). 

1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 568° The clotted feathers. 1804 J. 
Granane Sabbath 595 The clotted scourge hangs hardening, 
in the shrouds. 21839 Praep Poems (1864) 1. 199° With a 
gash beneath his clotted hair. 67 


A maker or manufacturer 


“OLOTTER, 


+Clo'tter, sd. Obs. vare. [f. CLOTTER v.: cf. 
the variants CLoDDER, and Ciurrer.}] Formation 
of clots, coagulation in a soft mass. 

x6c8 A. Fox tr. Wurt2’ Surg. 1. vi. 6x A Wound in a joynt 
cannot endure such great clotter as that which is in-the 
flesh. 1668 Cunpeprer & Core Barthol, Anat. 1, xxviii. 68 
This, or that determinate clotter of the Seed. 

+ Clo-tt s. Als. 
[Frequentative and diminutive from Cror zw: cf. 
batter, stutter, etc. Cf. also CLoppER, CLUTTER, 
both app. in their origin variants of this.] 

1. ixtr. To run together in clots, to coagulate. 
Also trans. To curdle or coagulate. (The two 
constructions meet in the pa. pple. which was 
originally intransitive.) 

1386 [see Crorrerep.] 148: Caxton Reynard xxxiv. 
(Arb.) 100 Moche fylth cloterd in pobaie 1490 Prov. 
Parv. 83 (MS. K) Cloteryn, as blode or other lyke [1499 
Pynson, cloderyn], coagulo. 1635 Swan Spec. AT. v. § 2 
(1643) 119 The matter .. meeting with wet vapours. .clot- 
tereth together, 1700 Drypen Padamon § Arc. MW. 577 
The gore congealed was clottered in his hair. 

2. fig. and tvansf. To huddle together or up. 

1537 04, Pagers Hen. VITT, Il. 497 It were goode to ex- 
amyn the causcis of ther dysplensors. .for yf it be clotterid 
up in an hobyll shoffe, ther endure amytie and conformytie, 
but as long as ye shalbe here, 1572 Goupine Calvin on Ps. 
xix. x The heavens..are not clottered together by chaunce. 

Hence + Clo'ttering vd/. sd. 

1611 Cotar., Concretion, compaction. .curding, clotter- 
ing, fastening together. . 

+ Clottered (klgtaid), 267. a. Coagulated in 
clots; covered with clots; = CLOTTED. azch. 

©1386 Cuaucer Kut's. 7. 1887 The clothered (wv. clot- 
eredie, clobred, clotred] blood .. Corrupteth and is in his 
bouk ylaft. 1557 Nortu Dial! Princes 216 b/t That clot- 
tered claye. 1560 W. Batowin Fun. Edw. Vf, Caves of 
snow and clottred yse. 1567 Drant Horace's Epist.1.i.G v, 
Better speach the clottred clotte of duncerie brought to 
nowght, 1598 CHapman /Ziad tv, 231 The clotter’d blood he 
sucks, 1640 J. Gower Ovid's Jest. 1. 17 The clottered 
ground was strewed with bones, 1828 Scorr F, AZ. Perth 
xxii, ‘Che wounds [shall] renew their clotter'd flood. 

+Clottery, 2. O4s. rare—). [f. Crorren sb. 
t-¥1,] Clotty, cloddy. 

1567 Drant Horace's Epist. t. xiv. Ev, The glebic fielde, 
and clottrie glebe with mattock thou must tame. 

Clottiness (klgtinés). vere. [f Crorry + 
bog Clotty quality or condition. 

1877 Buackmore Z7vma III, lifi. 218 Scum on the gravy, 
or clottiness, - 

Clotting (kigtin), vé/. sé. The action of the 
vb. CLot, in various senses, 

160x Hottanp Pliny xvii. xix. (R.), Land. .which..needs 
the great harrowes and clotting. 1867 Suvtn Sazlor’s 
Word-bk,, Clotting, a West country method of catching 
eels with worsted thread. 1880 J. W. Lece Bile go The 
clotting of the blood in the vessels. 188x Raymonp Mining 
Gloss., Clotting, the sintering or semi-fusion of ores. 

b. Comb., a5 clotting-beetle, | clotting-mall 
(-maule, -mell), a clod-mall. 

1483 Cath. Ang?, 68 A Clottyng malle, occatorium. 1620 
Marknam Favevw, Fiusb. 1. xv. (1668) 68 What clots you 
cannot break with your Harrows..you shall break with 
your clotting-beetle, 164 Best Far, Bhs. (1856) 138 Two 
or three men with clottinge melles to breake them small, 
1834 Brit. //usb. 1, 314 Any large lumps remaining. .should 
be broken with mallets, or clotting-beetles. 

Clotting, p/. az. [see -Inc*.] That clots, 

1984 E. Jernincuam Adisea in Evans O. Bail, 11. xiii, 255 
To view the raven. . Drink up the clotting blood. 

Clotty (keti), 2 [f. Cror sd.+-v1.] Full of 
clots, inclined to clot; formerly also=CLoppy, 

3g23 Frrzners. Ausb. § 15 If the barleye prounde .. be 
clotty, it wolde be beaten with malles, 2578 Lyte Dodoens 
1, xvili, 28 Clottie & congeled bioud, 1666 G. Harvey 
Morb, Angi, (J.), The matter expectorated is thin, and 
mixed with thick, clotty, bluishstreaks, 1677 Eart Ornery 
Art of War 4g The upper part of the [Gun] Powder in the 
Cask weak and clotty. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1. so7 If the land 
hbe..clotty, it is. advantageous to pass a light roller over it. 

|| Cloture (klstir). [a. F. cléture:—OF. closture 
:—L, claustiiva, a variant of clausiiva, influenced 
by claustr-cem, or by the more numerous words in 
-tiiva: see-URE.] The French word for the action 
of closing, appre (among other things) to the 
closing of a debate in the French Assembly by will 
of a majority. Thence sometimes applied to the 
Crosvre in the British House of Commons at its 
first proposal, and (by opponents) after its intro- 
duction in 1882. 

1871 Edi. Rev. Jan, 74 Before the establishment of the 
cloture inthe FrenchChamber. 1881 Spectator 22 Pace x08 
Might not an unscrupulous party chief .. use the cloture to 
arrest necessary discussion. 1882 Standasd x1 Nov. 5/x 
The spirit which finds its expression in the Cloture is iden- 
tical with that which animates the Caucus. 

Hence Cloture vw, trans. and-zutr. (collog.). 

3886 Pall MallG, 2 Sept. 7/ To try his hand at cloturing 
upon the new Irish party. 1887 Suaw Lerevre in Ho, 
Com, (Daily News 10 Mar. 3/3), The shutting out of all 
subsequent amendments to the one clotured. 1887 Cot. 
Notan ibid. (Pall Mall G. 24 cee 11/1), You are cloturing 
us in order to make a Whitsun holiday. 

Clo-tweed. vare. [f. Cuore sé.+ WrEEpD.] The 
Bur-weed, Xanthium Striumarium. 

1804 Aled. Fral, KIL 23x Nauthinw,. Lesser burdock, 
Burdock clottweed. . . 

Clouch, obs, form of Ciuroa sé, and 2. 


er, v. Obs. Also 5. cloter, clother.: 
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Cloud (klaud), sd. “Forms: 1 chid, 3 elud, 
clod; (3-4 clode, clude; cloyd, kloude), 4-6 
clowd(e, 4-7 cloude, 5-8 clowd, 3- cloud, (6-9 
Se. clud). [In the sense ‘rock, hill’ OE. had 
clid m., early ME. clitd, later cloud; and this 
also occurs in ME, in the sense ‘ clod’ (which may 
actually be as old or older than 1). The current 
sense, 3, is found first in end of 13th c. and is app. 
the same word, applied to a ‘cumulus’ in the 
sky. OE. cid was on OTent. type */ido-z 
(pre-Teut. type *giitto-) f. same root as CLop, 
the original sense being ‘mass formed by ag- 
glomeration, cumulus’. In Sc. the vowel was 
shortened at an early date, giving clued (now klwd).] 

I. Obsolete senses. 

+1. A mass of rock; a hill. 

¢ 893 K. Exrrep Ovos. vi. ii, Cludas feollon of muntum. 
exo00 AEtrric Gram, 1x. xxvii. (Z.) 53 Rupes, clud. 
xxviii. 53 Collis, beorh ode clud. ¢1z00 Orstix 2656 3ho 
--foranan Upp inntill hezhecludess. c 1205 Lay. 8699 Swide 
wes pe hul bi-clused mid cludes of stane. /0id. 21939 Heo 
ut of cluden..comen [¢ 1275 hii cropen vt ofcloudes}. did. 
gibto Yar folc..wuneden in pecluden. a 1250 Ovel & Night. 
roor Cnarres and cludes. @ x300-40 Cursor M. 22695 
ar [z. 7. cloudes, clodes] to pe se sal rin For to hid pam 

ar-in, 

+2. A consolidated mass of earth or clay, = 
Cxon, 2, 3, 3b. 

@1310 in Wright Lyric P. 44 Wormes woweth under 
cloude, ¢rq60 Cov. Myst. 402 Surgentes dicant, Hata! 
a! cleve asunder 3e clowdys of clay. 

ITI. Extant senses, 

3. A visible mass of condensed watery vapour 
floating in the air at some considerable height 
above the general surface of the ground. 

Clouds are commonly classified in four kinds, cirrus, 
cumulus, stratus, and ninbus ; with intermediate kinds, as 
cirro-cuntulus, etc, See these words. 

@1%300 Cursor J, 2580 (Cott.) A uoice al thoru 2 clod 
[v.7. cloud, cloude] said. /éid. 16267 Tor to climbe pe 
cludes all be sunn sal haf be might. @1300 Fragma. Pop. 
Se. (Wright) 207 Ther-as the blake clouden beoth, and other 
wederes beoth also. 1340 Hamrote Psalter_xvii. 13 
Clowdes of be acire. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 12471 The clere 
aire ouercast with cloudys. ¢1440 Promp, Parv.84 Clowde 
of pe skye, nudes, xubecula, 1513 DouGias Aineis xu. x. 
13 (ed. 1710) Ane huge bleis of flambys brade doun fel 

urth of the cluddis. 1593 Suaks. 3 Hen. V7, v. iii. 10 
Euery Cloud engenders nota Storme. 1647 Morr Song of 
Soud 1. App. xcii, Vapours..closely do conspire, Clumper’d 
in balls of clouds. 1756-9 tr. Keysler's Trav, (1760) V. 505 
Another altar exhibits the virgin Mary in the clouds. 
1846 Ruskin Afod. Paint. (1851) I. 1. mt, iti. § 4 Clouds... 
are not so much local vapour, as vapour rendered locally 
visible by a fall of temperature. $05 

b. As a substance (without 2/.): Visible con- 
densed vapour floating high in the air, 

1340 Hampo.e Psalter cxlvii. 5 Kloude as aske he 
strewis. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Friendship Wks. (Bohn) I. 89 
Yonder bar of cloud that sleeps on the horizon, 1878 
Hux.ey Le 4o Vapour, previously unscen, makes its 
appearance as cloud, or mist, or fog. 

e. Often rhetorically used in p/. (also formerly 
in s¢wg.) for ‘the sky, the heavens’. 

«1300 Cursor Af, 18402 Be-for pat wi in sa prud We 
sal stei vp vte ouer pe clode {v.7. clude, cloude, clowde]. 
1388 Wycur Zccluts, xxxv. 20 His preyer schal neize til to 
the clowdis. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 3873 Was_neucr kyng 
vnder cloude his knightes more louet. 1592 Sans. Rom. 
§ Ful. w.v. 74 She is aduan’st Aboue the Cloudes, as high 
as Heauen it selfe. x856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Lit, Wks. 
II. roq It treads the clouds as securely as the adamant. 

+d. Phrase. 

©1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton xii. 302 He cowde not 
holde hym selfe by the ploudes, syth that his horse had 
faylled hym. 1568 Grarron Chrov. 11. 670, I cannot holde 
by the Cloudes, for though my horse fayled me, surely I 
will not fayle my counterpanion. 

e. Asa type of the fleeting or unsubstantial. 

1382 Wycuir Hosea vi. 4 Zour mercy as a morew cloude, 
and as dewe erly passynge forth. 1568 Grarron Chron. 
TI. 387 Saiyng .. that all which he mistrusted should passe 
awaye lyke aclowde. 1859 Tennyson Lancelot § Elaine 
880 ‘The bright image of one face.. Dispersed his resolution 
likea cloud, 1862 Ruskin Afunera P, (1880) 27 The science 
of Political Economy would remain. .the weighing of clouds, 
and the portioning out of shadows, 

4. transf. Applied to the two large nebule (AZa- 
geHanie Clouds) near the south pole of the heavens; 
and to the ‘coal-sack’ (Black Magellanic Cloud) 
at the foot of the Southern Cross. 

rssy Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 279 We .. sawe man|- 
festly two clowdes of reasonable bygnesse mouynge abowt 
the place of the pole continually. = 94. Narsoroucn Ace, 
Sev, Late Voy, 1 (1711) 48 The two Clouds are seen very 
plainly, and a ‘small black Cloud, which the foot of the Cross 
is in, is always very visible when the Crosiers are above the 
horizon. 2710 Brit. Afollo III, No. 22. 2/s What by 


Marriners are called Magellanic-Clouds. x867 Savytx 
Sailor's Word-th., Coal-sacks, An early name of some dark 
void of stars, .The 


aso of sky in the Milky Way, near: 
largest patch is near the Southern Cross, and called the Black 
Magellanic Cloud. 1872 [see CroupLeT}. , . 

5. transf. A. cloud-like mass of smoke or dust 
floating in the air. ee 

1382 Wverir Lev. xvi. 13 The swete smell ge spices putt 
vp on the fier, the clowde of hem and the reeth couer 
Goddis answeryng place. x6rr Biste Zeeé. viii. 1z_A thicke 
cloud of incense went vp. 1697 Drypen Vive. Georg. m1. 
173 Clouds of Sand arise. 1832 Tennyson Palace of Art, 


CLOUD. 


A statue ..tossing up.. A cloud of incense .. From outa 
goldencup. J/od. Enveloped in a thick cloud of smoke. - 

b. Zo blow (raise: obs.) a cloud: to smoke. 
tobacco. (col/og. or slang.) 

cx690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Will ye raise a Cloud, 
shall we Smoke a Pipe? 1825 in Jamieson. 1844 W. H, 
Maxwett Sports §& Aav. Scot. iti. (2855) 39 He blew a cloud. 
x8s5 [see Blowv.g bh. , , 

6. a. A local appearance of dimness or obscurity 
in an otherwise clear liquid or transparent body. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 88b, Yf they approche 
unto the hyghest region of the uryne, they be named 
cloudes. 1607 Torsen. Fours. Beasts (1673) 477 For 
clouds and other pains in the Eye ofa Sheep. 1676 Lond. 
Gas. No. 1134/4 A bright bay Mare .. she hath a dry cloud 
in the right eye, extending to a blindness, 1708 Morreux 
Rabelais v. xiii. (1737) 179 Crystal. without Veins, Clouds, 
Flaws, 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 257, 0'00003 of the 
sulphate of soda, in the same quantity of water occasions a 
light cloud. 1869 BLackmore Lorna D. iii. (ed. 12) 14 
Holding the long glass by the foot, not to take the cloud off, 

b. A patch of indeterminate outline on a sur- 
face of another colour; sfec. a datk spot on the 
face of a horse. 

1606 SHaxs. Ant. & CZ. it. 51 Agr. He ha’sa cloud in’s 
face, Exo. He were the worse for that were he a Horse; 
1675 Lond. Gaz, No. 1039/4 A plain iron gray Nag, with a 
cloud in his face. 1676 /bid. No, 1120/4 A gray Mare .. 
with 2 black cloud on one side of her face. x7oz Periver 
in Phi2. Trans, XXIII. 1566 A white Schallop with brown 
Chesnut Clouds, ; 7 

7. An innumerable body of insects, birds, etc., 
flying together ; hence évansf. and jig. a multitude 
(of persons or things), a crowd; esp. in cloud of 
witnesses, tr. vépos papripov in Heb, xii. 1. 

1382 Wycur Hed. xii. 1 So greet a cloud of witnessis. 
1590 Spenser /, Q. 1, i. 23 A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe 
him molest. 1667 Mitron P. LZ, 1. 340 A pitchy cloud Of 
Locusts. 1705 T, Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. rr2 
A cloud of Informations was brought in by ye Attorney 
General. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1, vy. 172 The Spaniards... 
seeing nothing but a cloud of sail in pursuit of them. 1776 
Gisnon Decl. & F. 1. xxi. 602 A cloud of arrows was 4 _ 
charged among the people. 1835 Tennyson Jfaud 1. 1v. 
ix, With his head in a cloud of poisonous flies. «1882 Ros- 
sett Ballads § Sonnets, Sunset Wings, Clouds of starlings, 
; A A light loose-knitted woollen scarf worn by 

adies. 

, ©1877 Annin Tuomas Blotted out i, 6 Some cousin who 
is in sore need of a sofa rug, or a counterpane, or a cloud. 

9. transf. and jig. Anything that obscures or 
conceals ; ‘ any state of obscurity or darkness’ (J.). 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xin. v, The .. arte of rethoryke 
«Under cloudes derke and termes eloquent, 1583 Stusses 
Anat. Abuses (2879) 1, 186 And yet. shall it be don inuisibl 
in a clowde. 1638 Crrtuncw. Relig. Prot. iii. § 24. 1 
The next Paragraph, if it be brought out of the clouds. 
31667 Mitton P. £. ul. 385 Begotten Son .. In whose con- 
spicuous count’nance, without cloud Made visible, th’ 
Almighty Father shines. 2732 H. Srewarr in Scots Alag. 
(1753) Sept. 452/r [He] went abroad under cloud of night. 
1828 Scorr /. Af. Perth iv, They break into our houses 
under cloud of night. ‘ ; 

b. fu the clouds: obscure, mystical; fanciful, 
unreal; above the range of ordinary understanding 
(generally combining the notions of obscurity and. 
elevation). (Cf. iz the air, up in a balloon.) 

1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 11. xxviii. (1739) 134 The reversion 
isin the Clouds, but the right of Inheritance much more, x75r 
Jounson Rambler No, 176? x1 They pry into the worlds 
of conjecture, and amuse themselves with phantoms in the 
clouds, 1832 ‘T. Artwoon S¥. 7 May in Li7é (1885) xiii. 207 
In the clouds were they [the House of Lords] cradled .. in 
the clouds will they die. 

10. fg. Anything that darkens or overshadows 
with gloom, trouble, affliction, suspicion; 2 state 
of gloom, etc.; also,a darkening of the countenance, 

¢1430 Lype. Bochas 1. (1544) 14 b, A cloude of small tres- 
pace Made her lorde at her to disdain. @zg7a Knox /is#, 

Ref, Wks. ae 1. 3 The same clud of ignorance, that long 
hath darkened many realmes. 1594 Suaxs. ich, [I/, 
3 All the clouds that lowr'd vpon our house, 260 Yarinc- 
ton Jwo Lament. Tray. w. vi. in Bullen O, PZ IV, These 
duskic cloudes of thy uniust dispaire. 1674 CLarENDON 
Hist, Reb, xvi. (1843) 890/1 Wrapped up in that melancholic 
Cloud. 1967 T. Hurcuinson Hist. Prov. Mass, i. 2 
cloud arosc..uponthe affairsofthecolony. 1862 Mertvare 
Rom, Entp, (1865) VII, lix. 204 A cloud of suspicion hangs 
to this day over the head of the historian. 1867 Trottope 
Chron, Barset II. lvi. 13x A heavy cloud came upon the 
archdeacon’s brow. ‘ ; : 

b. Onder a cloud: in trouble or difficulties; out 
of favour; with a slur on one’s character. 

“exgoo Song Lady Bessy (Percy Soc. No. 20), Then came 
he under a clowde That some tyme in England was full 
hee. 1662 Futier JVorthivs (1840) 11. 453 He was undera 
cloud at court. «1674 Crarrnpon Hist, Reb. xvi. (1843) 
893/t Mountague.. had Iain privately in his own house 
under a cloud and jealousy of being inclined too much to 
the king. 1752 Fievpine Ameéia v. iv, I have known him 
do great services to gentlemen underacloud. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge xxxi, Being under_a cloud and having little 
differences with his relations. . 

Tl, General combirations: a. attributive (con- 
sisting of clouds, or of cloud), as cloud-dank, 
-llanket, -cape, -cliff, -cloak, -curtain, flake, -~fock, 
gate, -1sland, -mass, -monster, -stratum, -wall ;. 
b. general attrib. and possessive (of or pertaining, 
to a cloud or clouds), as cloud-control, -embrace,, 
flitting ybl.sb., fold, -form, -gloom,-glory, -nyniphy 
-rift, serpent, -shadow, -tenrpest; C. objective, asi 


CLOUD. 


cloud-cleaver, -disperser; -dispelling, -dividing, 
“piercing, -scaling, -surmounting, -touching ppl: 
adjs. ; d. instrumental and locative, as cloud-barred, 
-born, -coifed, -contpacted, -courtiered, -covered, 
~crammed, -crossed, -curtained, -drowned, -eclipsed, 
enveloped, flecked, -girt, -laden, -led, -racked, -sur= 
rounded, -topt, woven, -rwrapt, ppl. adjs.; @. alsa 
cloud-like, adj. and adv. 2 

a . Hoveson in J. Raine Alem. (1858) I. 176 A *cloud- 
bank that seemed to rest on the sea. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par, III. ww. 13 The *cloud-barred east. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars 61 Hlowd-borne care, hence vanish for a time. 
1824 Camppett Poems, Scene Bavaria ii, Cloud-born 
thunder. 1599 Soliman § Persida ul. in Hazi. Dodsley V. 
296 My moist and *cloud-compacted brain. x59x Drayron 
in Farr S. P, £léz, (1845) 1135 This *cloud-couered hill. 
18g5 Loner. Hiaw. 1 159 Ascending, through the openings 
of the *cloud-curtains. 2987 ‘Dyer Fleece 1. (1761) 57 
(Jod.) Slopes of *cloud-divi ing hills, - rg93 Suaxs, Leer. 
x2a4 Why her two. suns were *cloud-eclipsed so. x600 S. 
Nicuorson Acolastus (1876) 62 The cursed Fates have 
cloud-ecclipst my Sun, 3040 Crovcn Digsychus 1, ii, 10 
Masses blue, and white *cloud-folds, x79x Cowrer //iad 
n, 498 *Cloud-girt, who dwell’st in heav’n thy throne sub- 
lime, ¢ x630 en or Hawru. Poems Wks. 36 The 
feather'd sylvans, *cloud-like, byher fly, 876 Rock Tex?. 
Faby. g2' Cloud-like transparent muslins, x827 Kesie Chr. 
Y. r9t Sund. aft. Trin, Havghty Jericho's *cloud-piercing 
wall. z6xg, J. TaYLor (Water P.) Steges $erus., A proud, 
*cloud-scaling towre. x78 
*cloud-surmounting alps. x8axr SHELLEY Proneth. Unb. u. 
i, 122 Like radiance from the *cloud-surrounded moon. 1732 
Porg Zss. Man 1 roo Behind the *cloud-topt hill. 2757 
Gray Bard 1.iii, Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt 
head. 186: Mrs. Brownine House of Clouds Wks. 1883 
III. 69 *Cloud-walls of the morning’s grey. 1649 G. DamieL 
Lrinarch, To Rdv. 43 The Barren *Cloud-wrapt Hill. 

12. Special combinations: cloud-ascending a., 
ascending to the clouds, as high as the clouds ; 
cloud-assembler, he who collects the clouds (tr. 
Gr. vepednyepéva, epithet of Zeus in Homer); 
cloud-belt, a belt or zone of clouds; sec. = 
cloud-ring ; cloud-berg, a large mass or ‘moun- 
tain’ of cloud (after zce-derg); cloud-built a., 
built of clouds; also fg., built in the clouds; 
cloud-burst [Ger. Wolkenbruch) (GZ. S.), a vio- 
lent storm of rain, a ‘ waterspout’; cloud-castle, 
a ‘castle in the air’ (see CastLx sd, 11) ; + cloud- 
checking @., stopping the course of the clouds ; 
cloud-compeller, he who collects (L. compellere) 
or drives the clouds, tr. vepednyepéra = cloud- 
assembler; also humorously, a smoker; so cloud- 
compelling a. (also in general sense, ‘that collects 
clouds’); cloud-drift, a body of clouds drifting or 
floating through the air; cloud-field, an expanse 
of clouds; cloud-headed @., having a ‘cloudy’ 
head or confused ideas, muddle-headed; cloud- 
kissing a., so high as to touch the clouds; 
+ cloud-light, clouded light, dim light (also jig.) ; 
++ cloud-monger (see quot.); cloud-rack, a col- 
lection of broken clouds drifting across the sky; 
eloud-ring, sfec. the cloudy zone of calms and 
variable winds at some distance on each side of 
the equator; cloudward,-wards adv., towards the 
clouds; cloud-world, a region of fancy or niystical 
speculation (cf. CLouD 9 b, CLOUDLAND). 

1636 G. Sanpys Paraphr. Ps. xcii. (T.), On *Cloud-ascend- 
ing Lebanon, xz9r Cowrrr Jad 1. 636 To whom the 
*cloud-assembler..spake, “1860 Maury Péys, Geog. Sea xi, 
x9 Radiation from land and sea below the *cloud-belt is 
thus interrupted. 1879 Lowey Poet. Wks. 388 As the 
*cloudbergs eastward blow. x63 Gornss. £ss, (L.), So 
vanished my *cloudbuilt palace. 188x Chicago Tunes 1 

‘une, The village of Seven Star Springs. .was nearly anni- 

ated last night by a water-spout ora *cloud-burst, 1888 
Scott, Leader 2x July, Twenty persons were killed by a 
terrible Cloud-burst in Virginia yesterday. 1887 LowELL 
Demaocr. 95 Many .. minds found his *cloud castles solid 
habitations. x6x8 Rownanvs Sacred Memorie 15 A. most 
hie *cloud-checking hill, 1713-20 Pore Jad xvt. 556 The 
*Cloud-compeller, overcome, Assents to fate. 1865 Times 
23 Aue, What avails it. :if everywhere. .the cloud-com- 
pellers have you. at their mercy? x64 Waiter Poet. Wks. 
(J), Bacchus the seed: of *cloud-compelling Jove. 17° 
Tuomson Antznm 799 Abyssinia’s cloud-compelling clitis. 
1840 Carty. /7ervesi, More like a *cloudfield,thana distant 
continent of firm land and facts. 2339 Mirr, Mag. 650(T.) 
A steep *cloud-kissing rocke. 1593 Snaxs. Luer. 1370 


he ee Tiion with annoy. 21836 TINDALE 
Wks. 12 (R.) That God would: .deliuer them from their 
shadowes and *cloudelight. 1830 Scorr Demonol. x. 4orA 
¥cloud-monger, a diviner by looking up to the clouds, 1847 
Emerson Poems, Monednoc Wks. (Bohn) L. 432 From the 
~ fixed cone the *cloud-rack flowed Like ample banner flung 
abroad. x8s3 Loner. Hiaw., Sweeping westward... Like 
the cloud-rack of a tempest. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
x1,.284 He has entered the doldrums, and is under. the 
_ cloud.ring’, “1862 Lp, Asupurton Addr. Geog, Soc. (us), 
Hurricanes .. originate in, or near those hot and d lye 
clouded spaces, sometimes spoken of as thecloud-ring. 1827 
Coxenince Lay Seri: 373 Selfish’ schemés of. chmbing 
‘cloudward. x8g9 I. -Taycor-Logic zx Theol. a73 As the 
eagle soars cloudward. a@18s9 De Quincey wee 1863 I, 
34 ee suutilation e ever eeerys zon Poa 
-cloudwards. x884-F.. Harrison in 19¢/ Cent, Mar. 504 ‘The 
*cloud-world of the transcendental, . or 


‘Cloud (klaud), 2: ‘Also 6 clowd.:[f. prec. sb.] 


_ I. evans, 1. To. cover. or.darken with clouds} 
hence jig., to overshadow, throw into.the shade, 
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2383 Sranyyursr veis 1.(Arb.) 51 Night. . With shaddow 
clowding earth.» 1593 Suaxs. Zier. 1007 The moon being 
clouded presently is miss’d. 1695 BLackore Pr, Art. wv. 

Light Vay -- cloud the smiling Skies. xgag Porz 
Odyss. xt. 20 Endless night. .Clouds the dull air. 1822 Byron 
erner i. i, 716 The ne’er unfelt sun (But rarely clouded). 

igs 1656 Baxter Reformed Pastor 166 Now they cloud 

most of their seniors. - as774 Donat Own Tinie (1823) 
I. 288 He really clouded the King, and passed for the 
superior genius. 805-36 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. I. ut 
iti. 172 The commander, whose merit. .clouds every other. 

2. transf. and fig. To render obscure; to dim, 
obscure, darken. 

1513 More Rich. ITI (164x) 244 Clowded and shadowed by 
blind and insatiable ambition. 1894 H. Witconie in Shaks. 
C. Pratseg Cloud the sence from sharpe conceits. 1720 OzeELL 
Vertot’s Kom, Rep. J. 1. 198 Only to cloud the Truth of 
Things. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. 262 Our moral 
judgement may .. be clouded. 1865 TroLiore Belton Est. 
xviil. 212 The tears which clouded her eyes. 

+3. To hide, conceal, ‘veil’. Obs. 

1623 Wepster Devil's Law-Casem, i, The cause why you 

live thus clouded, 2639 Futter Holy Wary. vii. (1840) 189 
Clouding himself in privateness. 1654 Eart Orrery Par- 
thenissa (1676) 762, I was necessitated .. to cloud my pas- 
sion, @x7x1 ‘ees, Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 UL. 292 
Which hein Fable clouded. 

4, To overspread with gloom, cast a shadow over, 
deprive of brightness; to darken with trouble. 

1598 Suaxs. 3 Hen. VI, w. i. 74 Your dislikes.. Doth 

loud my ioyes with danger, and with sorrow, 1646 P. 
BuLkerey Gosped Cot. . 161 They cloud over the ghey of 
God’s grace, 1752 Jounson Raméler No. 204 ® 2 Why 
should thy face be clouded with anxiety? 1864 KnicHT 
Passages Work. Life i. viii. 168 Riot and outrage. .clouded 
the hopes of all honest men, 1883 Crawrorp Dr. Clan- 
dius xiii. 233 Anything in the world to cloud his happi- 


ness. 

5. To cast a slur upon, defame, asperse, sully. 

x61 Snaxs. Wind. 7-1. ii. 280 To heare My Soueraigne 
Mistresse clouded so. 1652 J. Wapswortu tr. Sandoval’s 

Wars Spain 279 Hee had clouded his reputation by not 
succoring Tordesillas. 1746 Cold. Rec. Penn. V. 51 Your 
Annals would not have been clouded by a black and most 
unnatural Rebellion. : 

6. To diversify with patches of colouring of un- 
defined outline. (Cf. Coup sd. 6 b, CLOUDED 2.) 

1710 STEELE Tatler No. 103 Pot bid him produce his 
Cane in Court. and. .finding it to be very curiously clouded, 
etc. 1779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea 72 To cloud the In- 
dostan calicoes with many colours, x86 Sincer His¢, 
Cards sp The backs are gilt or rather clouded with gold. 

TL. intr. 

7. To become ‘cloudy’ or dim; to become over- 
cast with clouds. Const. over, 2p. 

xg62 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Zpigr. (1867) 133 As wether 
cleerth, or cloudth, so must men take. 2! « Dana Bef. 
Mast xxxii. 121 In half an hour it clouded up. 1886 H. B. 
Wueattey in Antiguary Feb. 6o/t Crystal clouded if evil 
was about to happen to the wearer. Mod. The day is 
clouding over. 

8. Lé To become gloomy; to darken. 

1588 Suaxs. L. LZ. L. v. ii. 731 Worthies away, the Scene 
begins to cloud. 12648 Pezition East. Assoc. 30 Calamities, 
that are now.. clouding round about us. 1858 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. 111. xiii, 186 When hopes of peace with Eng- 
land had finally clouded. 

Cloudage (klawdédz). rare. [see -acE.] 

3828 CoLerinGE Rew. (1836) I. 205 A blue islet of cther in 
a whole sky of blackest cloudage. «1834 Jbid. IV. 432. 
@ 3834 — Biogr. Lit, (2849) I. 321 The moon in the scud 
and cloudage of a breezy ovember night. 

Cloudberry (klau-dberi). f[app. f. Cuoup sé., 
sense 3+ BERRY. The name appears not to be of 
popular origin; but exact information as to its first 
use is wanting. Some have conjectured that it is 
from cloud in the sense of ‘rock, hill’, but app. 
without any evidence.] 

. & The ‘berry’ or fruit of Rubus Chamemorus. 
b. The plant, 2 small erect sub-shrub allied to the 
raspberry, growing on high mountains in Wales, 
the north of Britain, and the north of Europe, and 
bearing one large white terminal flower, and a 
large well-flavouted orange-coloured fruit. 

1597 GeRARDE Herbal ut. clvi, Of Cloud-berrie. This 
plant groweth naturally upon the tops of two high Moun 
taines. .one in Yorkshire called Ingleborough, the other in 
Lancashire called Pendle. . where the cloudes are lower than 
the tops of the same all winter long, whereupon the people 
of the countrie haue called them Cloud berries. 1633 T. 
nout 


eof the : 
HAIRP in Knight S%. & his Friends x82 
Among 2, flock of cloudberry bushes on the hillside. 
Cloud-capt, -capped (klawdkzept),a. Capped 
with clotds ; having clouds about its summit. 

x6xo Suaxs. Teg. tv. i. 152 The Clowd-capt Towres, the 
gorgeous Pallaces, ::825 Sourney Paraguay Proem., From 
many a rock and.cloud-capt height. 1860.Maury Phys, 
Geog. Sea xi. § 509 Islands only a few hundred feet high are 
generally, cloud-capped in the trade-wind regions. __ 

Clouded (klaudéd), 442. a. [£ CLoup v. +-xp.] 
-1. Covered, surrounded, or obscured, -by-clouds ; 
situated:in the clouds. 9 Ons 7 
Br, Haty. Sats Defiance to Exvie 64 And-vainly 


x5 
. faint in hopelesse following The clouded | ey her native 
Be | 


‘drosse’ denies, “@2633 Naunton Fraga: Arb.) 41 A 


.CLOUDING. . 


clouded setting. 1667 Mitron P. ZL. w. 607 The Moon 
Rising in clouded Majestie. 1823 Scorr Rokeby v. xxxvit, 
The clouded heaven lowered bloody red. 

_ 2. a. Having cloud-like markings. Clouded 
Yellow Butierfly: a butterfly of the genus Co/ias, 
esp. C. Edusa. 

1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1685/4 A _mix’d Stuff Suit, and 
clouded Stockings. r7za-4 Pors Rage Lock w. 124 The 
nice conduct of a clouded cane, 1728 — Odyss. v. 302 The 
handle... Wrought of the clouded olive’s easy grain. 1796 
Hull Advertiser 5 Mar. 2/2 A lot of Clouded Silks. 1807 
Crapse Par, Reg.u. Wks. 1834 11,187 And thus with clouded 
cane, a fop complete He stalked. 1827 Buttexfiy Collectors 
Vade mec. go-1 Colias Helice, White Clouded Yellow. 
Coltes Hyale, Pale Clouded Yellow. 

b. Of transparent bodies: Having patches 
of dimness or obscurity, dimmed (cf. sé. 6 a). 

1693 Reppine in Phil Trans. XVII. 659/2, I have sent 
you..a few of the Pearls, though clouded and little worth. 
1799 G. Suitu Labor. 1. 382 Stir it well. .to prevent its being 
clouded. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Mys. Hallib. m. xii. (1888) 
aig Through clouded spectacles, 

. fig. Of the mind: Darkened or obscured (by 
ignorance, etc.). Of ideas or perception: Obscure, 

im, indistinct ; mystical. 

«21628 J. Preston Serv. bef. his Maj. (1630) 2 No ground 
in scripture for their clouded .. opinions. 1783 Mason Du 
Fresnoy's Art Painting Wit. (R.), No beauty beaming on 
his clouded mind. 38x9 Worpsw. Waggoner m1. 12 Ben- 
jamin, with clouded brains. — 

b. Involved in obscurity. 

164x Mitton Ch. Discip. 1. (1851) 29 There be .. some 
places in those ks that remain clouded. 176z J. Brown 
Poetry & Mus, (1763) 92. This ., hath opened to us an in- 
volved and clouded Subject. : 

4. fig. Darkened with any passion or trouble; 
gloomy. 

1682 N. O. Boileau’s Lutrin ut. 176 Clouded courage once 
again shone clear. 1725 Pore Odyss, xvi. 361 With clouded 
looks, a pale assembly sate. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. /’o.ves 
z19 She sits with a clouded brow. 

+ Clouden, 2. Obs. rare. [see -EN.] Of cloud, 

@1300 Cursor M. 6195 (Cott.) Wit cluden [v.~. clouden, 
clowdyn] piler on dai light, Wit firen piler on be night. 

Cloudery. sorce-wd. [f. CLoup sb. + -ERY.] 

1865 Cartyte Fredh, Gt. VI. xvi. ii. 149 Small head, and 
countenance losing itself in a cloudery of head-dress. 

Cloudful (klaudfill), a. rare. [f. Croup sd. + 
-FUL.] Full of clouds, cloudy, clouded. 

(Quot. r4z0 is very doubtful.) 

fexqz0 Hoceteve Moder of God 109 ees MS.) To 
wasshe away our cloudeful offense [v.~. our cloud full of 
offence].] 1839-48 BaiLey Festus xx. 243 The mind, when 
in a dark, hot, cloudful state. 

Cloudily (klawdili), ado, [fF Crouny +-Ly¥ 2. 

1. In a cloudy manner; dimly, obscurely; wit 
darkened prospects. 

165x Baxter /7/. ee 35 What..is this..that Mr, T. so 
cloudily talks ot 1656 CowLey Davideis iv. xxii, note, 
When they [stones] looked dimly and cloudily. 1792 Burke 
Corr. (1844) ILI. 433 Things look cloudily for the aviséo- 
crates. 1870 Hawtuorne Lng, Note-Bks. (1879) 11. 248 
This moming opened cloudily. 

+2. (2) In a crowd or swarm (cf. CLoup sé, 7). 

3 A. Hint Adv, Pocts xxv. 5 Crowds of busy Cyphers 
Who .. Cloudily bustling, fill’d a Realm alone. 

Cloudiness (klawdinés). [f. CLoupy + -nzss.] 
State or quality of being cloudy, in various senses. 

1, Zt. and trazzsf. (see CLOUDY 2, 3, 4). 

1594 Prat Fewell Ho.1. Divers New Exp. 56 The steines, 
filth, and clowdinesse that maketh them.. so darksome. 
x6r0 Markuan Afasterp. i. xiv. 39 Cloudinesse of the vrine. 
1668 D. Snurn Voy, Constantinople in Mise, Cur. (1708) 1H. 
7 The Rock of Lisbon. .was scarce discernible by reason of 
the cloudiness of the Weather. 1805 W. Saunpers A/¢. 
Waters 340 Prussiat of potash instantly produced a blue 
cloudiness. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. um. 282 The day 
seemed changed to cloudiness and rain, 

2. fig. (see CLOUDY §, 6.) 

a 1600 Hooxer Serm. Pride (1617)77 When they are able 
to appale with the cloudinesse of their looke, 1647 CLAREN- 
pon Hist. Red, 1. (1843)6x/2 Cloudiness..and trouble in his 
countenance. 1779-8: Jounson LZ, P. Wks, 1816 X. 22 
Scholastick cloudiness stil] hung about him, 1837 Hacvam 
Hist. Lit. m. iii. §25, The cloudiness of his expression in- 
creases as we proceed. 

Clonding (Idandiz), vol. sb. 
-Inel,] 1. The action of the verb Croup. 

1654 Winrtock Zootomtia 269 History ..tainted with 
cloudings of Truth. 168r Cotvit Whigs Suspiic. gst) 128 
For all thy frownings and thy clouctings, 1707 HEARNE 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11, 20 More expedient for y* cloud- 
ing than clearing of the Scriptures, 

. concr, &. A cloudy marking. b. A cloudy 
streak or part in a clear substance. (Mostly 
in pl. 

ay ah Sev. Lamps iv. § 40. 132 Variable cloudings 
in the most vivid colour. 1870 — Lect. At vi. 155 The 
cloudings of the tortoise-shell. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 
719/1 Being a mountain streamlet, it along. .rootlets, 
scales of mica, cloudings of earthy substance, etc, 

Clouding, #77. 2. [f. as prec. +-ING?.] That 
clouds; that Is becoming clouded ordim. 

31870 Swinsuene Ess. § Stud. (1875) 352 The old strength 
of sight and of flight had passed from weary wing and 
clouding eye. . . 

+ Cloudiously, adv. Obs. rave. Ina clouded 
or veiled manner ; spony . 

- 1602 Warner Alb, Eng. (1612) pit. 392 Not forgetting .. 

to s peccate ames his Bares ‘riends openly, and: the 

Vulgars cloudiously, his Title to the Se ; 
~2 


f, CLOUD v.+ 


» CLOUDLAND. 


Cloudland (klawdlénd). oct. and rhetor. 
. The region of clouds; a‘ landscape’ of clouds. 
38x17 Covenince Szbyd, Leaves, Fancy in Nubibus, Go 
From mount to mount through Cloudland. 1866 Kixesuey 
Flevew, Prelude rea Such cloudlands and sunrises as can be 
seen nowhere else. 1888 Pal Mall G..15 Sept. 5/2 Break- 
neck adventures into ‘Cloudland’ [in balloons}. _ 

2. fig. A region of fancy, myth, or unreality. 

1847 Lewes Hést. Philos. (1857) II. 535 A yawning gulf 
of Scepticism, or a baseless cloud-land of Idealism. 186. 
Parkman Chaplain i. (1875) 170 ‘To leave this cloudlan 
of tradition, and approach the confines of recorded history. 

Cloudless (klauwdlés), @. [f Croup sd, + 
-LESS.] Without a cloud, unclonded, clear. 

a1g98 Peete David § Bethsabe ad fin., The cloudless 
morning. 1605 Sy.tvester Dv Bartas u. ut. iii. (Grosart) 
I. 189 Rainlesse, their soil is wet, and Cloud-lesse, fat. 1671 
Mitton Samson 1696 His cloudless thunder. 1791 Cowrer 
Odyss. x1v. 360 A cloudless gale Propitious blowing. 1878 
Huxuey Physiogr. 53 Dew is .. most copious on a cloudless 
night. CE 1867 Miss Brappon Rupert Godwin 1. i. 2 
Whose life has been cloudless as one long summer's day. 

Hence Cloudlessly adv., Cloudlessness. 

1869 Rusxin Q. of Atv §157 His life. .passes away cloud- 
lessly, 31852 D. Moir Poems, May-day iv, The same blue 
sky, Whose arching cloudlessness blest the eye. 1876 L. 
TOLLEMACHE in Fortx. Rev. Mar. 352 Sometimes..the uni- 
formity of cloudlessness became wearisome. 

Cloudiet (klawdlét). [f Choup sd. + -LEt, 
dim. suffix.] A little cloud. 

1788 CoLeripce First Advent of Love 2 Eve's first star 
thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping. 1830 Tennyson _/2x Ment. 
Conclus. xxiv, A shade falls on us like the dark From little 
cloudlets on the grass. 1872 Proctor £ss. Astrovt, ii. 20 
Multitudes of star-cloudlets scattered among the myriads of 
minute stars which produce the milky light of the Magellanic 
Clouds. 1885 Ties 10 Apr. 5/5 The war cloudlet vanished 
as quickly as it had risen. 

+Cloudly, a. Obs. nonce-wwd. Cloud-like, of 
the nature of a cloud. 

1621 Lapy M. Wroti Urania 178 The dayes are darke, 
the nights opprest With cloud’ly weeping for my painc. 

Cloudscape (klaudsketp, -skép). rare. [f. 
Croup sd., alter /andscape.] A scene composed of 
clouds, whether actually or in a painting, 

1BB0 Times A Oct. 6/6 In the various branches to which 
photography is now [applied] .. in portraiture, landscape, 
seascape, cloudscape. 1886 J. J. Hissey On Box Scat 186 
Ars the most glorious sca-scapes and cloud-scapes. 


Cloudship: see -sHIr, 

Cloudy (klawdi), a. [f Croup sb. +-x: OL. 
had clidiz from cliid=Covp 1.] 

+1. Rocky; hilly. Obs. 

¢ 893 K. Evrrep Ores. 1. i, Norpmanna land..is on sumum 
stowum swyéde cludig. ¢xz00 Ormin 2734, I cludi3 landess 
munntess. a1400-S0 Alerander 4863 é lozes at was cloude, 
he clynterand torres, Rochis & rogh stanes, rokkis vnfaire. 

2. Of cloud ; of the nature of cloud. 

¢1300 St, Brandan 495 Cloudi and berninge smoke. 1535 
CoverDALE Ps. xcix. 7 He spake ynto them out of the 
cloudy piler. 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. De?. u. iii. 47 By 
reason of rainc and clowdy vapours. 1667 Mivron P. Z. 
11. 930 Thence.. As in a cloudy hair, ascending rides. 1746 
Coitins Ode Fear 38 Wrapp'd in thy cloudy veil. a x86x 
Mrs. Brownine House of Clouds Wks. 1883 III. 69, 1 would 
build a cloudy house For my thoughts to live in. 

b. Of or pertaining to the clouds. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 663, The moisture of Snow is 
the finest moisture, for it is the Froth of the Cloudy Waters. 
1635 Swan Sfec, AZ, iv. § 2 (1643) 56 The out-spread firma- 
ment either is ended in the cloudie region, or is further ex- 
tended. 18:8 Byron Ch. Har.iv.i, A thousand years their 
cloudy wings expand, 1857 H. Reeo Lect, Lug. Poets I. 
xv. 20z That tradition which has come down .. upon the 
cloudy wings of three thousand years. 

3. Characterized by the presence of clouds; 
abounding in or full of clouds, 

1387 Trevisa Higdcr (Rolls) III. 467 Whan pe day is dym 
and clowdy. ¢x440 Prom. Parv. 84 Clowdy, or fulle of 
clowdys, nubidus. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 
8x Cloudy mornynges turne to cleere after noones. 1697 
Dryven Vire, Georg. ut. 310 Like Boreas .. when .. He 
sweeps the Skies, and clears the cloudy north, 1849 Loner. 
Seaside, Twilight, The twilight is sad and cloudy. 

4, Not transparent or clear. 

1587 Gotpinc De Aforuay xiv. arg This Minde..one day 
shal see clearely and_not by these dimme and clowdie 
spectacles. 1679 Confinement, @ Poem 18 Cloudy Ale goes 
round. «ax69x Boye (J.), I saw a clowdy diamond. #799 
G. Suitu Labor. I. x48 The paste would be cloudy and fufl 
of blisters. 878 Huxuey Physiogr. 82 Pour a little vinegar 
into the cloudy liquid, __ . 

pb. Having cloud-like markings, clouded, 

1676 Lond.Gas. No. 1131/4 A large grizle gray Gelding. ¢ 
has a cloudy face. x715-20 Pore //iad xu. 767 An olive’s 
cloudy grain the isin made. . 

+e. Dim, obscure, faint. Obs. vare. 

zggz Reconve Cast. Knowl, (1586) 272 The first greatnes, 
the seconde .. the syxte, vnder whiche they are that be 
called Cloudy starres. 1594 Buunoevic Zxverc.m, 1. xxiii. 
(ed. 7) 328 Fourteene [stars]. ,whereof five be called cloudy, 
and the other darke, because they are not to be seene but 
of a very quick and sharpe sight. ies 

5. fig. Darkened or clouded by ignorance, etc. ; 
(of ideas, perception, language) dim, obscure, in- 
distinct ; not clear, us 

¢1400 Test, Love Prol, (2360) 272/2 That I so unwoorthely 
clothed all togither in the cloudic cloude of unconning. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. Introd. v, With cloudy fygures 
He [Lydgate] cloked the trouth of all ‘his scryptures. 158 
Stoney Afol, Poctric (Arb.) 52 The Historian ..can, in the 
cloudy knowledge’ of mankinde, ‘hardly escape from-man: 
lyes, 2649 Bounds Publ. Obed, (1650): 52 ‘That Oath is 
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Cloudy. .and so cannot be justly called its owne interpreter. 
1724 Watts Logic 1. iii. § 3 Their thoughts ., have some- 
thing confused and cloudy in them. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867) 11.264 A cloudy writer. 

6. JE Darkened by misfortune, grief, anger, fore- 
bodings, etc.; full of gloom or trouble ; gloomy, 
sullen, frowning. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth.1.i.4, Fortune clowdy hab chaunged 
hir disceyuable chere to mewarde. 1562 T. Hony tr. Cas- 
tiglione's Courtyer uw. Kitijb, Cloudy and troublous heaui- 
nesse. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 64 ‘The Scithians. .have 
all cloudy foreheads. 1670 Cotton Zsfernont 111. X1l. 593 
The Battel of Fontarabie .. prov'd cloudy, and malevolent 
to the French Renown. 1726 Woprow Corr. (2843) III. 33 
The state of things with us is very cloudy. x859 Tennyson 
Merlin & Vivien 154 Vivien .. Would fain have wrought 
upon his cloudy F 

b. Of persons. Ods. 

2893 Suaks. Lucr. 1084 Cloudie Lverece shames herselfe to 
see, 1605 — A/acéd. u1. vi. 41 The clowdy Messenger turnes 
me his backe. 1706 Locan in Pa. Hest. Soc. Mem. X. 132 
Yet the Govr. went out very cloudy. 171% SHAFTEss. 
Charac. (1737) 1. 29 The Jews were naturally a very cloudy 
People, and wou'd endure little Raillery in anything. 

7. Undera cloud of disgrace ordisrepute; ‘shady.’ 
collog. 

1886 Stevexson Pr. O¢ton. ii. 87 A..lady of a dishevelled 
Ms ey wife. .of a cloudy count. . 

. Conb., as cloudy-eyed, -headed, -lopped, adjs. 

1596 Firz-cerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 38 The Pyranean 
cloudie-topped mountaines. 1676 Lond. Gas, No. 1117/4 A 
bright dun Mare .. cloudy headed. 1710 /bid. No. 4719/4 
A middle sized thin and cloudy-ey'’d Woman. 

Clough (klvf, klau). Forms: 1 *cléh, 3-4 
clo3, 4— clough, (5 cloghe, clow, 5-7 clowgh). 
Fl. 3 *clégas, 4 clo3es, cloughes, clous, 5-6 
clowes, cloes. A/od. dial. cluff, cloof, clufe, 
clow, cloo; also Sc. CLEucH q.v. [Represents 
an OE. *cléh, cléges, prob. =OHG. 214k (Sievers). 

The Lancashire pronunciation clog/ (cf. enoof=enough) has 
given rise to an erroneous notion that this word is related 
to Icel. £/off or Du. £loof ‘cleft, rift’, with which it cannot 

ossibly have connexion. The phonetic history and dialect 
forms clearly show that it is parallel to dough, enough, 
plough, tough, etc., from OE, -6f. That cléh existed in 
OE, is also shown by the numerous ancient proper names in 
Clough-, -clough, -clench. The parallel OHG, £4/ in Klah- 
ueldé (Foerstemann II. 371) confirms the view of the Rev. 
A. L. Mayhew (Academy, 31 Aug. 7 & 21 Sept. 1889) that 
OE. *cléh represented an OTeut. *44Ak- from Adanxo-, and 
thus stood in ablaut-relation to Ger. £dinge, OHG. chlingo, 
aclough (pre-Teut. root *glenk-); cf. Hanc,} 

1. A ravine or valley with steep sides, usually 
forming the bed of a stream or torrent. 

«1300 Cursor MM. 17590 (Cott) pir caitif Iuus sent into 
clinttes and into clous to seke ies. ¢ 1320 Sir Tristr. 1761 
In to a grisly cloug pai and pat maiden 3ode. ¢x420 Anturs 
of Arth. xii, Of poundes, of ploes. .of cliffes, of cloes [other 
rimes d7ves, gvocs=brows, grows). ¢13440 Fork Afyst. xv. 
sz And kepis pis catell in pis aoe 1518 Scot. Field 592 
in Chetham Alisc. 11, And Killed them like catiffes, in 
clowes all aboute, 1574 Roptnson Reward Wickedness, In 
hill, dale, and_clough..in smooth or in rough. x605 VeR- 
steGAN Dec, Intell, ix. 285 A clough or clowgh, is a kinde 
of breach or valley downe a slope from the side of a hill, 
where commonly shragges, and trees doe grow. 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words 10 ag a Valley between two steep hills. 
1813 Hocc Qucen’s Wake 228 The day-sky glimmered on 
the dew. . And lurked in heath and braken clough [ ih 
1834 H. Ainswonts Rookwood (1864) 23 Like a will-o’-the- 
of the clough. 1855 Waucnu Lane Life 
(1857) 19 Descending into some quict little clough. 31870 
Hawtnorne Lug. Note-Bks, (1879) II. 310 There is a deep 
clough or dell. 1876 IWhitdy Gloss., Cleugh, or clife, a 
rocky glen, Céu/e-sled, the slope or slide of the chasm, 

+ 2. Occasionally it scems to have been =‘ cliff’. 

?ax400 Morte Arth. 941 The kyng coveris be cragge wyth 
cloughes fulle hye. @1400-g0 dl devander 4863 Hoge hillis 
pam beforn, Clojes at was cloude, he clynterand torres. 
ex435 Lory. Portugal 542 He herd the dragon, ther he lay 
Vndyr-nethe a clow [vimes he drowe, swowe, i-nowe,}. 

Clough, erroneous spelling of Corr, Crow. 


+Clought, 2a. gsle. Obs. [App. pa. pple. of 
cloche, Ciuvou, like claght, clight, cleght, from 
Cieaog, Currox.] Stuck, fastened, held fast. 

Yax1400 Chester Pd, (1847) II. 100 Why were I not deade 
to daic Cloughte and clongen under claye. % 

Clought(e, obs. form of Crour. 

Clouing =clowing: see Chow vu. 

Cloum-, Cloun-; see CLua-, CLUN-. 

Clouy (kliier), 56. Se. and north. dial. Also 8 
clowr, 9 cloor. [Cf. ON. 4/1 a scratch (deriv. 
of 2/5 claw); in Shetland c/oox in same sense; 
but the meaning of the general northern word 
makes its identity with this doubtful.] . 

1. A swelling or bump (on the head) caused by a 
heavy blow which does not break the skin. ; 


7508 Dunnar Ballad Kynd Kittok 32 Sanct Petir hat hir 
with a club, quhill a gret clour [rzvze-cuds. sour, pour] Rais 


wisp, or a boggart 


in hir heid. - 27x53 Pennecuix Poems, Truth's Trav. 94° 


(Jam.) All his head was full of cloiwrs. [1866 Epstonpston 
Gloss. Shetland (Philol’ Soc.), Cloor, a scratch,.as. that, 
made by a pin or by the claws of-2.cat.] | x876 Rontnson 
Whitby Gloss., Clour, or Cloor..a lump raised by a blow. - 
2. A heavy blow;or,knock such.as would raise a 
bump (on the head)o* 2 2 8S eel. 
x78s Burns ZA, W, Séitpson Postser+ vii, Frac less to mair 
it gaed to sticks; Frac words an’ aiths to clours, an’ nicks, 
x8rg Scorr Guy AL, xxiii, My head can stand a gay clour, 
b. zvansf. A dint or bash made in anything. ° ; 
x808 Jameson, Clouy, 2 dint caused by a blow. | xB2r 


CLOUT. 


Blackw. Mag. X.6 Her great adventure..but for her open- 
hearted innocency, would have left both cloors and dunkles 
inher character. fod. Sc. Your hat's gotaclour. | | 

Clour (kliiez), 7. Se. and zorth. dial. [f. prec. 
sb.] ¢vazs. To raise a lump on (the head) with a 
heavy blow or knock, to knock on the head; to 
bash, dint (metal, etc.). Hence Cloured /f/. a. 

1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gru. ii, Blyth to win aff sae 
wi’ hale banes Tho’ mony had clowr'’d pows. 1985 Poeuts 
Buchan Dialect 12 (Jam.) While mine [targe] wi’ many 2 
thuddisclowr’d. x8x6 Scotr Old Mort. xiv, Twa or three 
chields wad needs fight «and they got their crouns weel 
cloured. 1874 Sunday Mag. 823 They..strike their heads 
against one of his eternal laws and get them well cloured. 
1876 Rosixson IWitby Gloss. s.v., ‘Clour his crown’, said 
of a good-humoured threat of a knock on the head. 

Clour, Cloury, var. of ClowrE, Cuaunie a. 

Clouse, sluice, dam: see CLow. 

Clouster, obs. form of CLUSTER. 

Clont(klaut), sb. avch.andadial. Forms: 1 chit, 
3 elut(e, 4- clout. (Also 4 worth. clotes, 4-7 
clowt(e, cloute, 5-6 clought, ? clot(t in comb., 
6 clutte.) (OE, chit; cf. 14th c. Icel. Ahitir ‘a 
kerchief’ (?not native), Sw. £/et, Norw. and Da. 
klud clout, rag, tatter, shred. Ir. clud, cluid, Gael, 
clud, Welsh clwt are all from English (Rhfs). 
The OE. points to an OTeut. *2/#/o-z, pre-Teut. 
type *glido'-s from same root as Cxot, CriEar 
G—*gludom, *glau-dourt). The original sense 
would therefore be something like ‘lump, piece of 
stuff’; from an early period the word has been 
applied especially to a patch or piece of cloth, 
and so to @ ¢eloth (CLoTH 1~3) in a somewhat 
depreciatory sense. But sense 2 retains some of 
the original wider meaning, and relationship with 
Curat. It has been doubted whether sense 7 
belongs to this word, though a parallel develop- 
ment of sense is found under CLOD.] 

I. gen. Piece, patch, flat piece, shred. 

1. A piece of cloth, leather, metal, etc., set on 
to mend anything; a patch. arch. and dial. 

azoo Epinal Gloss. 789 Pittacinm, clut. 1380 Wyceur 
Sel. Wks. U1. 350 Azens Cristis sentence, bei sewen an old 
cloute in newe cloip. ¢1440 Promfp. Parv. 84 Clowte of 
clothe, serutum. Ibid. Clowte of a schoo, pictasizm. 1563 
Mirr. Mag., Induct, xxxvii, Cloutes and_patches pieced 
one by one, xg70 Levins Afanip. 228/32 The clout set on 
a garment or ona shoe, cento, 1719 D'Urrey Pills (1872) 
Ui. a Leather Bottel’ Out of the side you may cut a 
Clout, To mend your Shoe when worn out. 

2. A plate of iron: esp. (in more recent usc) 
one fixed on some part of a plough, on an axle- 
tree, or on a shoe, to prevent wear. [Cf CLEAT 4.] 
Obs. exc. dial. 

a 1000 Homilics (Thorpe) 1. 424 (Bosw.) Iscnan clutas hate 
glowende. 1483 Cath. Angi. 69 A Clowte of yrne, crusta 


Jerrea;, vbi plate. 1485 Juv. in Ripon Ch. Acts. 373) ij 


wayneclowtes & ij plogh clowtes. 1523 FstzuErn, A150. § 5 
An axiltre clout, with viii. waincloutes of yren. 1573 
‘Tusser Hus, (1878) 36 Two ploughs. . with ground cloutes 
and side clouts for soile that so tares. 1594 R. Claruw] 
Godfrey of B. (1881) 2x Who yron wont to plowes and clots 
t’ apply. 1714 Fr. BA. of Rates 76 Nails, Clouts, and other 
small Tron. Work, per 100 weight 0012. 1825 Fonsy, 
Clout, an iron plate on a shoc=Cleat. 1866 Rosters Agric. 
& Prices I, xxi. 546 Clouts were thin and flat pieces of iron 
used to strengthen the box of the wheel. 

+3. A small piece or shred produced by tear- 
ing or rending; in later use chiefly a shred of 


cloth, a rag (as in 4). Ods. 

e3925 ££. Allit. P. B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle In clowtez, To-rent vch a rayn-ryfte. Jéid. B. 965 
Clouen alle in lyttel cloutes pe clyficz, ¢1380 Sir Ferumd, 
4533 Al his hod [he] to taar to cloute, ¢2386 Craucen 
Merch. T. 709 Sche rent it al to cloutes. 1600 Dekker 
Shoemaker’s Holiday 65 Touch not a rag lest I and my 
brethren beat you to clowtes, @1625-Fietcuen: Voie 
Picased y. i, All his louts Beat (as the proverb seemly says) 
to clouts. 

II. spec. Piece of cloth, a cloth: 

4, A piece of cloth (esd, a small or worthless 
piece, a ‘rag’); a cloth (esp. one put to mean 
uses, ¢.g. a dish-clont). arch. and dial, 

@3228 Ancr, R. 212 Pe deoflen schulen pleien mid ham.. 
& dusten ase enne pilche-clut. ¢1275 Death 68 in O. £. 
Alisc. 172 Me nimed_pe licome and preoned in a clut. 
¢z400 Maunpev. xviii. 196-Pei gon all naked saf a 
lityll clout bat pei coueren with..hire membres. 1483 
Caxton G, de te Tour Gib, The clowte of the kechyn 
wherwith men wype dysshes and platers. 133x/Enyor 
Gov, % xxiii, (1883) I.” 247 The good husbande <. set~ 
tethe up cloughtes .. to feare away birdes. 1562° J. Hev- 
woop Prov. § Lpigr. nee7) 79 Ye_can geue me your 
blessyng in a clout. xs90 Greene Never too late (2600) 
98 Marrie her (my Sonne) and-thou shalt haue my beni- 
zon in a-clowte. * /éid. 114°1f you match with mee; old 
Calena my mother hath-that in’a clowte that will doo vs 
both good. *: s391-G. Fietcuer Russe Comte, (1857) 117 
They -use to go naked, save a clout about their middle. 
x6rx Biwte Yer. xxxvill. x2, ‘¢x645 Howe Lett, (1650) I. 

56 Money is welcome though it be in a dirty clout. -. 1760 
Sterne Tr, Shandy 159 Driven, like turkeys to market,’ 
With'a: stick and a red-clout. 1887 Hatt Caine Sov of 
Hagar wt xvi,-A-pair of kid gloves that sat on his great 
hands like a clout on a pitch-fork. oe a ee a 
;_ b..Applied. contemptuously.-to: any . article” of 
clothing; in fZ.clothes. (Cf-vag.) Still. dial, 
and in proverb. . ip Se RE 


CLOUT. 


1300 Sever Sins 49 in £, £. P, (1862) 20 If he hauib an 
old clute he mai be swibe prute, whar mid i-helid he sal be. 
cxr48s &. £. Afisc. (Warton Club) 56 He had not left an 
holle clowt, Wherwith to hyde hys body abowte. 1563 
Homities uu. Excess of Apparel (1859) 311 The poor labour- 
ing man..with a few beggarly clouts about him. 1568 
Grarron Chroz, IL. Ria The. .Peysauntes spoyled the dead 
Carcasses, leaving them neyther shyrt nor clowte. Old 
Proverb, Till May be out Ne’er cast a clout. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss., Female attire is denominated cloots occasion- 


ally, as, ‘ get thy cloots on’. 
+e. Babe of clouts: a doll. Hence jig. Man 


of clouts, king of clouts, etc.: a mere ‘ doll’ in the 
garb of a man, a king, etc. ; a ‘lay-figure’. Obs. 

1467 Mann. § Housch. Exp, (1841) 172 3 sey I hame no 
beter than a man of klowetes. 1540 R. Wispome in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1. App. cxv. 323 We have a lyving Christ, and 
not a Christ of clowts. 1594 Lyy Afoth. Bomb. v. iii, Si- 
lena, thou must. .love him for thyhusband. S. Thadas liefe 
have one of clouts. x395 SxaKs. Yo/ze ut. iv. 58, I should 
forget my sonne, Or madly thinke a babe of clowts were 
he. 1639 Futter Holy War Iv. xvii. (1840) 208 Babes of 
clouts are good enough to keep children from crying. 1655 
Gurnaut Chr. in Aritv. § 2. sarle The Idolater sweats 
before his God of clouts. 1660 Bonp Seut. Reg. 330 He 
is a Clout, no King, which cannot command. 1703 HEARNE 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I, 35 ¥¢ next King of Scotland is 
like to be King of Clouts. 1730 Firnpine You: Thumd 1. 
iii, Indeed a pretty king of clouts To truckle to her will. 

d. Phrase. 4s pale or white as a clout, . 

1837 Tottell's Misc. (Arb.) 233 No life I fele in fote nor 
hand, As pale as any clout. 1678 Bunyan Pidgr. 1. 166 At 
this, Littlefaith lookt as white as a Clout. 1722 De Fos 
Moll Flanders (1840) 309, I turned as white as a clout. 
1795 Macneite Wild § Fear 1, Itk face as white ’s a clout. 

+e. Zo wash one's face in an ale clout: to get 
drunk, Oés. 

1562 Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 22 As sober as she 
seemth, fewe daies come about But she will onece wasshe 
hir face in an ale clout. 

5. spec. +a. pl, Swaddling clothes. Ods. or dial. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 3327 Wipp clutess inn an cribbe. bid. 3320, 
iwinndeclut. 1340 HamroLe Pr, Conse, 5199 Bethleem whare 
I was born And in clotes lapped and layd'was In a cribbe. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 128/2 The chyld wrapped in poure 
clowtes lyeng. rgsz Latimer Sere. Gospels ii. 154 He 
had neither cradell nor cloutes. rs6r T. Norton Calvin's 
Just, 1,10 That we maye begin in a maner at the very 
swadlyng cloutes of the Chirche. © 1645 Howext Lett, 
(2650) I. 463 ony soit qui mal y pense... being a metaphor 
taken from a child that hath bewrayed his clouts. 167 
Grew Anat, Plants w. i. vii. § 8 Membranes, in whieh 
the Seeds .. lie swadled, as in so many fine Calico Clouts. 
3826 Scorr Woodst. v, That band. .looks like a baby’s clout, 

b. A handkerchief. Now dal. and slang. 

1380 Sir Ferumb. 2747 Pe schrewes toke a clout .. & 
byndep ys e3ene par-wib about. ¢x4q40 York ALyst. xxxiv. 
194. (Soldier to Mary) Go home, casbalde with pi clowte. 
cx6go B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Clout, a Handkerchief. 
ex74s Swirt_Wks. (1841) II, 58 Sobbing with his clout in 
hand, 1806 C. K. Suarre Corr. (1888) I. 264 The sedulous 
care with which his friends gave..clouts for his mouth and 
nose during his speech, 1873 Slang Dict., Clout, or rag, 
a cotton pocket-handkerchief. 


+c, A sail of a ship. Ods. 

19% Syivester Du Bartas 1, iv, (2641) 34/ As the Winde 
+. Whirls with a whiff the sails of swelling clout. xsgx 
Harinctor Ovi. Fur, xxut.x, He sayles apace, and claps 
on all his clouts. 1636 Heatey Theophrast., Tintidity 86 
When the Pilot gives the ship but a little clout. 

+d. A piece of cloth containing a certain num- 
ber of pins or needles. Ods. +e. A measure of 
silk. Obs. £. See quot. 1805. dzad. 

@ 1828 Sxevton Elynor Rumuyneg 564 Acloute of London 
pynnes. 1586 Wills § Inv. N. C. (2860) 120, xx clouts of 
nedles, at rgd. a cloute. a x600 Custos Dutics (Add. MS. 
25097), Cullen silke, the clowte containing iiije.. .iij7/,_ 1805 
Forsytx Beauties Scott, II. 280 Five .. pocks are called a 
clout, and ten clout of nets are the quantity allowed to each 
fisherman who has only one share in the fishing. 

. +6. Archery. The mark shot at; see quot. 1868 ; 
also, el/zfi., a shot that hits the mark. 

x584 Experton New Yorksh. Soug, Archers good to hit 
the cloute, 15386 Martowe xs¢ Pé. Tamburl. u. iv, For 
kings are clouts that every man shoots at. 1g88 SHaks. 
L, L. £0. Wi, 136. 1397 — 2 Hen. IV, ut, ii. 51. 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple of N. Epil., Though the clout we do not al- 
ways hit. 1678 Robi Hood in Thoms Prose Rom, (1858) 
TI. 113 Robin Hood... shot .. with such dexterity.. that his 
arrow entered into the clout and almost touched the black. 
1820 Scorr Jvanhoe xiii, ‘A Hubert ! a Hubert !’ shouted 
the.populace..‘In the clout !—in the clout!’ 1868 Fur- 
NIVALL Morewords to Babees Book ciii, Within 30 years they 
{Royal Archers, Edinburgh] shot at a square mark of 
canvas on a frame, and called ‘the Clout’; and an arrow 
striking the target is still called ‘@ clout’. : 

ATL. 7. A heavy blow, esd. with the hand; a 
cuff’. Cf, Cuop sb, 11. Now dial. or vulgar. 

1400 Jsumbras 61g There was none..That he ne gafe 
hym swylke a clowte, etc. ¢1485 Diedby ALyst. (1882) 1. 208 
For if Ube alone I may sone gete a Clought. rg2y Tale of 
~Basyn 197 in Hazl. BE. P,P. III. 52 Lette go the basyn, or 
thu shalle haue a clowte. 1724 Ramsay Tva-t. Mise. (2733) 
I, 22 Did-Sandy hear ye, Ye wadna miss to get a Clout. 
x825 in Foray, 1887. Besant The World went v.42 The 
gunner..found time to fetch me a clout on the head. 


IV.: 8. Comb, as“t.clout-iron, iron for clouts 
(sense, 2); + clout-leather; leather for mending 
shoes. (Here clot-, clott-, also occur.) . Seealso 
CiLoUT-NAIL, -SHOE. ee Nigh OS ins 
. 1882 Juterrogatories,in T. West. ig. $7 ) 
App. viii, Certain *clott iron ifs thy cunaeiee of (Te) 
plowes. -cxqyo Merlin ii. 33 This cherl that hath bought 


hym so stronge shoone, ‘and also *clowte™ Jether. - 1515. 
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Nottinghant Corp. Archives No. 1387 p. 5 [Action against a 
cobbler for 7s.] proclowtleder, ¢ 1550 King §- Barker 67 in 
Hazl. £, P. P. (1864) 7 Wolde he neuer bey of me clot lether 
to clowt with his schoyn. 1600 Heywoop 1st Pt. Edw. /V, 
mi. i. 1874 I. 39 Some, that have ne’er a shooe, had 
rather go barefoot than buy clout-leather to mend the old. 
Clout, 54.2 Obs. or dial. [ME. chite, perh. :— 
OE. *chita or *chiize, corresp. to Du. 2iiezt fem. clod, 
piece, MDnu. cé#de, MLG. and mod.LG. 2/#ée m. f. 
:-OTeut. *£/é2on- or *hittin- 3 same root as prec. ] 


1. Clot of earth, clod. 

az250 Owl & Night. 1165 Mid stave, and stoone, and turf, 
and clute, Pat pu ne miht nohwar atrute. 1887 Parisn & 
Suaw Kentish Dial., Clout, a clod, or lump of earth, in 
a ploughed field. 

+2. p2, Clotted or clouted cream, cream curds. 

© 31430 Cookery Bks., (x888) 47 Put per-to creme, (& 3if it be 
clowtys, draw it porwe a straynoure). «1648 Dicay Closet 
Open. (1677) 111 To take the Clouts the more conveniently. 

Comb. clout-crushed, crushed or pressed in the 


curd, 

1599 Nasne Leudex Stuffe (1871) 4x Their lordly Parmesan 
(so named of the city of Parma, in Italy, where it is first 
clout-crushed and made). ; 

Clout (klaut), v, Now arch. or dial, Forms: 
3 clutie, (4 clou3t, ? pa. pple. clutte), 5 clute, 
(clowght), 4-6 cloute, 4-7 clowt(e, (6 clought), 
5~clout, [f Croursé.t The pa. pple. zecltiod 
occurred in OE, ; NFris. has £///jaz, to patch.] 

I. 1. “rans. To mend with a clout or patch; to 
patch (with cloth, leather, metal, etc.). 

c 1350 Vill. Palerne 14 Pe herd sat ..Clouztand kyndely 
his schon. ¢ 1450 Afer?in ii. 33 A carl .. hadde bought a 
payre of stronge shone, and also stronge lether to clowte 

em with. 1499 Pomp. Parv. 84 (Pynson) Clout disshes, 
pottes, pannes, crv“sco. 1539 TAVERNER Zrasut. Prov, (1552) 
33 Let the cobler medle with clowtynge his neyghbours 
shoes. ¢1645 Howett Letié. (1688) IIL. go5 The Cobler will 
Clout it till Midnight ..to give his Son Learning. 1724 
Ramsay Yea-t. Mise. (x733) I. 104 I’m come to clout fet 
caldron, 1840 Cartyte Heroes ii. (1858) 238 Visibly clouting 
his own cloak, cobbling his own shoes. 

b. fig. 

1413 Lyne. Piller. Sowle u. xiii. (1859) 49 They peruertyn 
holy Scripture by fals vnderstandynge .. kouerynge .. and 
cloutynge.. the lawe of Crystes gospel. 1543 BALE Covrse 
at the Romyshe Foxe 98b (L.), He clowteth the old broken 
holes with patches of papistry. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gi. 1, 
1. xvi, 240 Peace of Prag.. Miserable Peace; bit of Chaos 
clouted up, and done over with Official varnish. 

+2. To put zx, 02, or to by way of a patch; 
usually fig. Obs. Also absol. To add patches. 

w1225 Ancr. R. 256 pet heo ne.. clutie nanmore perto. 
1380 Wycur Sel, Vhs. ILI. 404 Or ellis [mot we] un- 
craftily cloute to wordes of Crist. 1481 in Zug. Gilds 320 
A brasen krocke... a pache clowted in the brim wt laten. 
1576 Gascoicne Compl. Philontene (Arb.) 119, I have clouted 
a new patch to anoldesole. 1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. 
Osor. x09 Unlesse some Phebus have clouted upon this 
Mydas head. .the eares of some lolleared Asse. 

. To arm or protect with an iron plate or clout. 
b. Also, to protect the soles of shoes with broad- 
headed nails, to stud with clout-nails. 

©1394 P. Pl. Crede 424 Wib his knopped schon clouted 
full pykke. x02 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 
6x Item for cloughting the same shoys iijd. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart, that is clouted and 
shod. 1636 Hearey Theophrast. Rusticitie 18 This fellow 
.. clowts his shooes with hob-nayles. 1649 Buirne Exg. 
LIntprow. Iutpr. (1652) 207 Either not clouting at all, or else 
uneven rough clouting and plating your ploughs. 1675 
Corton Poet. Wks, (1765) 233 [He] Bushes the Naves, 
clouts th’ Axle-trees. 1688 R. Home Armoury 11. 300/1 
Sparrow Bills.. Nails to Clout Shooes withal. 

Jig. x628 Eanrte Microcosm, Pl. Country Fellow (Arb.) 
50 Some thriftie Hobnayle Prouerbes to Clout his discourse. 


+4, fig. ‘To join awkwardly or coarsely together’ 
(J.) ; to patch clumsily or botch 2, Ods. 


¢ 1380 Wycuir Seri. Sel. Wks, I. 4 Anticristis lawe, cloutid 
of many is full of errors. 1363-87 Foxe A. § MZ, (1684) I. 
16/2 This argument .. being clouted up in the third figure. 
x6oz Warner Ald, Eng. 1x, xlviii. (1612) 223 So, by what 
right or wrong so-eare, Spaine clouteth Crownes together. 

5. To cover with a clout or cloth; also zrazs/. 
to cover as with a cloth. arch. 

x79 [see Crouten ff/. a.t4]. 164x Best Farin. Bhs. (1856) 
2 Acustome with many sheep-men to clowte their shearinges 
to hinder them fromtuppinge. 1709 Sreece & Swirt Tatler 
No. 68 ? 4 He.. showed a Leg clouted up. 185: Mayne 
Rew Scalp Hunt. xxix, The white flakes had clouted his 
[the horse’s] throat. 

+6. ? To wipe with a cloth. Ods. 

1553 BALE Gardiner’s Obed. Gj. 1792 Sin J. Reynoips 
Journ. Flanders, etc. Wks. Il. 383. 


IX. 7. To cuff heavily. Now dial. or vulgar. 
. € 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 3709 So he gan his godes to cloute, 
Pat fe erpe dined aboute. ¢ 1410 Six Cleges 264, I schall 
the clowght. xg§x Biste 2 Sav. xxii. 39 (R.), I wasted 
them and so clouted them that they coulde not aryse. c 1645 
Howe t Lef?zé. (1655) u. xliv, The late Queen of Spain took 
off one of her chapines, and clowted Olivarez about the 
noddle with it. ¢z665 Mrs. Hutcuinson Mem. Col. Hut- 
chitson (1846) 273 Let us clout them out of the field. 1784 
New Spectator XX. 4/2 Quarrelling and offering to ‘ clout’ 
any body that opposed their opinion. x869 Buackmore 
Lorna D, xi. (ed. 12) 61, I longed to clout his ears for him. 
8. To reap in a particular way ; = Bae v.? 
- 1886. Lxcycd. Brit. (ed. 9) XXI. 574/2 A heavy smooth- 
edged sickle.is used for ‘bagging’ or ‘clouting ’;—an ope- 
ration in which the hook is struck against ‘the-straw, the 


‘left hand ‘being “used to-gather and carry. along the cut 


swath. , 


CLOUT-NAIL. 


Cloutch, obs. form of CiurcH. 

Clouted (klawtéd), af/.a.1 Also 4 clutte. [f. 
Coot wv. +-ED.] 

1. Mended with a patch or patches, patched. 

cx00o Heptatench Josh. ix. 5 Gecltitode bytta, ¢ 1325 
E, E, Allit. P, B, 40 With rent cokrez at pe kne & his 
clutte trasches. 31362 Laner. P. P/. A, vin. 55 He caste on 
his clobes I-clouted and I-hole. 1596 Bett Surv. Pofery 
ut, x. 476 Like unto a clowted beggars cloake. 1611 Bisce 
Fosh, 1x. 5 Old shooes and clowted vpon their feet. x6sx 
CLEVELAND Poents 33 A league with mouldy bread, and 
clouted shoos. 1837 Hownt Aur. Life ui. ii, (1862) 210 
Clouted shoes, threadbare and patched clothes. 

2. Furnished or protected with an iron clout or 
clouts ; studded with clout-nails. Cf. CLour-suHor. 

¢ 1394 [see CLouT z, 3]. 1622 F, Markuam BA, Warm. 
iv. $6 The axle trees. .well clouted. [See examples under 
Ciout-suox.] 

3. fig. Put together clumsily, patched up, botched. 
Passing into an expression of depreciation. 

¢1380 Wrciir Serm. Ixxxvilt. in Sed. Wks. I. 302 So 
stondip ber cloutid reule, bobe in good and in yvel. 158x 
J. Bett J/addon's Answ. Osor. 485 b, Your illfavouredly 
patcht Reasons. .and those your clouted conclusions. 1633 P. 
Fietcuer Purple [s2Z.1. xviii, 1f fond Bavius vent his clouted 
song. 1642 Sir E. Derine Sf. on Relig. 142 A Pestilence 
toall government, a traiterous and aclouted Anarchy. 1665 
J. Spencer Prophecies 14 When subtil men shall see us .. 
give reverence to every vain person and clouted rhime. 

4. Covered with, or wrapped in, a clout or 
cloth. 

1579 SPENSER Shep. Cad. Mar. 50 Thilke same vnhappie 
Ewe, Whose clouted legge her hurt doth shewe. 1880 
Brackmore AL Anerdey xl, Here he stopped short... and 
turned his clouted neck. 

Clouted (klawtéd), 2f7.a.2 Also 6-7 clowted, 
-yd, 7 clawted. [f. CLour sé.2; or perh. f. a vb. 
clout=clot: cf, CLOTTED.] Said of the cream ob- 
tained by ‘scalding’ or heating milk, which makes 
it thick or clotted. 

1542 Borne Dyetary xii. (1870) 267 Clowtyd crayme and 
rawe crayme put together. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Nov, 
99 She would..giue hem Curds and clouted Creame. 1586 
Cocan Haven Health (1636) 179 Clouted Creame, which is 
made by setting the milke ouer an easie fire, untill it come 
to a thicke head. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. u vi, Fall 
to your cheese-cakes, curdes, and clawted creame. 1784 
Twamvey Dairying 112 Butter that was made of heated, or 
clouted Cream, 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 215. 

Clouter (klau‘taz), Also 5 cloutere, clutere, 
clowtere, 5-8 clowter. [f. Cour uv. +-ER.] 

One who clouts, mends, or patches (//#. and 
Jig.) ; a cobbler, or patcher ; a botcher. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv.84 Clowter, or cobelere. 1565 JeweL 
Def. Afpol, (1611) 171 A Clowter of Skinnes, or A Cobler. 
rg8r J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 415 What will this 
clouter patch together out of this? 1615 Curry-c. for Cox-c. 
i.11 He kissed like a clowter. 1708 Morreux Radelais 
(1737) V. 214 Clowters, and Botchers of old trumpery Stuff, 

Hence +} Clouter-like @.= CLOUTERLY. 

@ 1624 Br. M. Satu Sevwt. (1632) 145 The verses are but 
clouter-like, (vnworthy such an Vniversity as Padway). 

+ Clouterly, cz. Oss. Also 7 clowterly. [?!. 
prec. + -LY1.] Like or characteristic of a botcher ; 
clumsy, awkward; clownish. 

1675 I. Puitiirs Theatr. Poet. Pref. 14 Spencer, with all 
his Rustic, obsolete words, with all his rough-hewn clowterly 
Verses. @1707 Br. Parrics A wtobiog. (1839) 194 The coffin 
«.of elm, hooped with iron, very coarse and clouter[l]y. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blona’s Gardening 32 The Designs..made 
Parterres look very heavy and clouterly. x74 Ricuarpson 


Pamela I, (1824) 112 Some clouterly plow-boy. 1826 ScoTr 
Woodst. xx, Huge clouterly shoes. : 
+ Glouterly, adv. [-tv*.] Obs. Clumsily. 


1893 Pass. Morrice 82 hey that trode right .. were 
clouterly caulfed. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3212/4 She seems 
to cut behind but don’t, unless clouterly shod. 

+ Cloutery. Ods. rave. [? £. CLourEr + -y.] 
Clouter’s work ; something clumsily patched up. 

rg8r J. Bert Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 319 Craftely to cloake 
those clouteries. ; 

Clouting (klautin), v7. sd. [f Crour v.] 

1. The action of mending, patching, etc. 

1382 Wycuir Sel. Ws. 11. 509 Cristis clene religioun wib- 
oute cloutynge of sinfulle mennis errours. ¢ 1440 Prop. 
Parvz, 84 Clowtynge of clothys, sertura. cx4go did. (MS. 
K)Clowtynge of shone, pictacio. 1546 Bace Lug. Votaries 
1. (1550) 30b, Here passe I ouer the clowtynge in of their 
canonicall houres, 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Zpigr. (1867) 
49 It is a bad sacke that will abide no cloutyng, 2843 Car- 
LYLE Past & Pr. (1858) 294 An Arab man in cloak of his own 
clouting. ativib. x890 Greene Never too late (1600) 96 
To furnish a Coblers shoppe with clowting leather. 

2. Cuffing, striking with the hand. 

3. =Bacerne vd/, sh.2: see CLour v. 8. 


Clouting, #//.¢. [fas prec. +-1nc 2] That 
‘clouts’ or patches ; botching, bungling. : 
1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 415 A wonderfull 
clownishe conclusion, meete for such a clowting botcher. 
x603 H. Crosse Verties Commi, (1878) 82 To heare how 
some such clouting beetles rowle in their loblogicke. ; 
Clou't-nail,. [f Cuout sb.1 2, v. 3+Natz.] 
1. A flat-headed nail for fastening a ‘wain-clout’ 


on an‘axle, etc. ; . 

1463 in Rogers Agric. § Prices TIT. 453/t Clout nail. x58: 
Ibid, x6xx Cotcr, Cloz & hafe, a clowte nayle. 1866 
Rocers Agric. § Prices I. xxi. 546 By far the largest amount 
of information’... on the various contributories to a’ cart is 
that given for.cart clouts and-clout-nails. ‘1874 Knicur 
Dict. Mech, Cloutnatl:- Fe “+ 


CLOUT-SHOE. 


2. A nail with a large and flat head used to stud 
or clout a surface, e.g. the soles of heavy boots. 

31874 Knicut Dict. Mech, Clowt-nail, used to stud timbers 
exposed to the action of marine borers; also in fastening 
leather towood. Along blunt stub-nail for boot-soles, 188x 
Mechanic § 329. 138 The clout-nail..has a broad flat head 
and a round shank. . terminating in a sharp point. 
'+@Glout-shoe. Ods. Now (arch.) Clouted 
shoe. [C/out, also clot, may have been orig. pa. 
pple. : see Crour v.] 

1. A shoe having the sole protected with iron 
plates, or studded with large-headed nails. (It 
may also mean a patched shoe, and in some pas- 
sages the actual sense cannot be determined.) 

1463 Pastor Lett. No. 465 11. r25 That men..shuld make 
redy her bald batts and her clot shon. 

[x61 Suaxs. Cyd. 1. ii, 214, 1 thought he slept, and put 
My clowted Brogues from off my feete, whose rudenesse 
Answer'd my steps too lowd.] 1634 Mitton Comus 635 The 
dull swain Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. @ 1635 
Cornet Poems (1807) 128 And leav’st such printes on beauty, 
that dost come As clouted shon do on 2 floore of lome. 
x7z6 Amnenst Terre Fil, xivi. (1741) 247 Linsey-wolsey 
coats -. clouted shoes, yarn stockings. x800 BioomriecD 
Farmer's Boy, Spring 82 The dirt adhesive loads his clouted 
shoes. 1858 J. Martingau Stud. Chr. 342 Armed men, 
with a clouted shoe and a cart wheel for their standards. 

. One who wears clonted shoes; a clown, 2 
boor. Obs. (Cf. Spenser's Colin Clout,) 

1589 R. Rontnson Gold, Mirr. 272 Poore clout-shooes gate 
theirclubs, 163 Marknam Lng. Husbaudman, 1. ii. (1635) 
4 The ordinarie Tillers of the earth, such as we call Hus- 
bandmen..and generally the Clout-shoo. 

1563, Mirr. .» Blacksmith i, Where is more craft 
than in the clowted shoen? 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca’s 
for. (1702) 98 The Man of Title, as well as the Clouted 
Shoe. cx16g0 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clouted-shoon, a 
Country Clown. @1704 T. Brown 2 Ox/, Scholars Wks. 
1730 I. 9 So full of. .knavery are clouted s 
+ Clouty, cz. Os. In 5 clowty(e. [f. Crovr 
56.2 4-¥1.] Full of clots; clouted. 

© 1430 Cookery Bks. (1888) 53 (Take) creme (if it be clowty, 
draw it borw a straynoure). 

+ Clo-vate, a. [? Error for clavate: the word 
seems not to be known to conchologists.] 

Ofa shell: ‘Thicker towards the top and elon- 
gated towards the base’ (Humble 1843). 

ots in Craic, 1864 Wesster cites Gitpert. 

Clove (klo-v), 54.1 Forms: 1 *elufu, f/. clufe, 
4 clof, § clowe, 4-7 cloue, 6~ clove. [OE. 
clufu £., corresp, to MLG,, MDu. £love, clove, Du. 
kloof, cleft:—OTeut. *klubd-, *klodh-; f. weak- 
grade stem of *£/eu/-, CLEavE. Closely related to 
ONG. chlobo masc., MHG. &lobe, ON. loft, cleft, 
cloven thing. Cf. OHG. chlobolouh, chlofolouh, 
MUG. lobelouch, knobelouch, mod.G. knoblauch, 
MLG. hlofiéh, MDu. eloftooc, Du. £noflook, ‘garlic’, 
lit, ‘clove-leek ’.] 

1. One of the small bulbs which make up the 
compound bulb of garlic, shallot, etc. 

e1000 Sax, Leechd. I. 336 Twa clufe pare clufehtan 
wenwyrte, /bid. IL. 350 Garleaces iii. clufe, ¢ 1314 Guy 
War, (A,) 3644 Bodi & soule no nou3t per-of No is now3t 
worb a lekes clof. 1398 Trevisan Barth, De P. R. xvi. X 
(Lollem. MS.), Of cuery cloue of garlck set comep a plaunte. 
1440 Prong. Parv, 84 Clowe of garlykke (x499 cloue of 

arlek or other lyke). x530 Patscr. 206/2 Clove of gar- 
vis, teste dail. x85 Turner Herbaé 1, B iiijb, When it 
[Wild Garlic] is rype it hathe sede in the tope cuen lyke 
ynto the cloues whyche growe in the roote but they are 
lesse. 2695 Westmacorr Scrift. Herb, 79 Garlick is propa- 

ated by its Cloves (as well as by its Seed), 1879 Appison 

Ccon. Cookery 17 A few cloves of garlic. 

2. A natural division or segment of a fruit. 

1634 Sin T, Hernent Trav. 183 The Jacke. .within is soft 
and tender, full of golden coloured cloves including graines 


flat and Ficbous: ,.2699 Danriern Voy. U. 3, vii.r25 Within 
this shell the Fruit [ ostccn) appears in 3 or 4 cloves, 
about the bigness of the top of a man’s thumb. These will 


easily separate each from the other. 1707 Funnett Voy. x. 
286 The fruit. .lies in Cloves almost likee Garlicle. . 
+3. One of the divisions of a cloven hoof; cf. 
Croor, Ods. 
, 2607 Torsatn Fonrf, Beasts (x673) 95 The outward hoof 
in his fore-legs is longer and greater then the inward, and 
contrary in the hinder: and the inward clove thereof is 
longer and greater. /éid. 467 A fat Sheep..whereof the 
inward hoofs or cloves of his fore-fect were grown to be as 
long as cight fingers are broad. : 

Clove (kldav), si.2 Forms: 4-6 clow(e, (5 
clawe, ? clawe, cloyfe, 4/. cloys), 5~7 cloue, (6 
cloaue, Z/. close), 6- clove. [ME. clow(e, a. F. 
clout, in. full clo de girofle, ‘girofle nail’ (sec 
CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER), c/oz being a popular addition 
to the original name givojle; from the resemblance 
of a single bud. of the sivofle, with its stalk, to a 
nail, clot, L. clavus. In Sp. it is elavo, Pg. cravo. 

The phonetic history of the word in English contains 
\soyeed of difficulty. Originally clowe, cloue was, like the 
Fr, undoubtedly (ki), which would in due course have be- 
come clow. It is surmised that in the 15-16th c. spellin 
eloue, u was taken to mean v, as in more, Jone, etc. (ch 
Arerove.v.%); but it is not known how such a change in the 
spoken word occurred as to give the modern pronunciation, 
which'is perth. already indicated by-the 15th c spelling 
lose (=el5ve), is suggested by the pl. close in 1555, an 
is moped in the Shaks. quot, of x588.]_“". 

1, The dried flower-bud of Carpophylius avontas 


530 


dicus, much used as a pungent aromatic’ spice. 
(Usually in 27.) 

Oit of cloves, an essential oil obtained from the buds and 
flower-stalks of the clove-tree, and used in medicine. 

r725 3400 [see CLove-GiLitveLower x]. 1398 TrEvisa 
Barth, De P, Ry xvi \xxix.,(Lollem. MS.), Clowes ben 
calde Gariophili, and ben perfyte frute with scharpe sauoure, 
140% Mei. Rigor (Surtees) III. 208 Et in ij une, cloys empt. 
12d. ¢1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 44 Cast powder of peper 
a ares [elsewhere soe Pes bo 6 1440 j Hasasse arU. 

4 Clowe, spyce, gaviofolus. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i, x. 
Other pind there growe ..whiche bere cloues, ar: Me 
minale in Wr.eWilcker 714/1 Hic gariofilus,a cloyfe. 1838 
Turner Libellus A, iij b, iophillon quod aliqui clauum 
uel clauos uocant..angli uocant Clowes. xssg in W. H. 
Turner Select Rec. Oxford 226 For close and mase. .xiiijd. 
1588 Suaxs. Z, L, L. v, ii. 654 B. A Lemmon. ZL. Stucke 
with Cloues. D. No clouen. 1633 G. Herserr Tessie, 
Size ii, What though some have a fraught Of cloves an 
nutmegs. 1780 Westey Prine. Physic (1762) 108 A drop or 
two of Oil of Cloves, . 

Jeg. 1648 Mitton Colast. Wks, (1851) 348 A Divine of 
note. .stuck it heer and there with a clove of his own Calli- 
graphy, to keep it from tainting. 

+b. Transl. of Gr. évug, L. ungula. Obs. 

1535 Coverpate Zeclus. xxiv. 15 (21), I haue made my 
dwellinges to smell as it were of rosyn, Galbanum, of Clowes 
{ovvé, uugula, 26x onix} and Incense. ae 

2. The tree, hae i thie aromaticus, origivally 
a native of the Moluccas, but now cultivated in 
various tropical countries. (More fully clove-tree.) 

1594 BLuNDEvit Zvere. V. xi. (ed. 7) e Clove tree 
groweth in the Iles of Moluccas. 3. Sir T. P. Biroust 
Nat. Hist. 54 The CloveTree gro in Form much like 
to our Bay-Tree. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 348 The clove is 
a handsome tree. 1 eats Growth Comm. 214 Ame 
boyna was fixed upon for the exclusive growth of the clove. 
3876 Harvey Mat. Med. 611 The Clove is an elegant ever- 


green shrub. 

3. Wild clove (-tree): Eugenia (Pimenta) acrts, 
of the West Indies. 1866 Treas. Bot. 300. 

4. Cloves. +. ?=clove bark (sce 6). Obs. 

1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 261 The Bark they call Cloves, 
us'd for dressing of Meat, and dying. 

A cordial consisting of spirits strongly 

flavoured with the spice. 

1852 Dickens Bleak fo, xxxiii, The house has not done 
so much in the stomachic article of cloves .. since the In- 


quest. . . 

5. Short for clove-pink, or clove-gillyflower. 

3746-7 Hervey Afedit. (1818) 129 Who tcaches the clove 
to stay till hotter beams are p: to infuse a spicy rich- 
ness into her odours, and _tincture her complexion with the 
deepest crimson? 1882 Garden 13 May 324/2 We begin to 
enjoy our Cloves and Carnations out-of-doors. 

6. Comb. clove-bark, the bark of Ctunamo- 
mum Culélawar, which has a flavour of cloves; 
+ clove-basil, an old name of Ocymum bastlicunt, 
so called from its smell (Gerarde, 1597); t clove- 
carnation = clove-pink ; clove-cassia, -cinna- 
mon, the bark of Dicypellium caryophyllatum ; 
clove-nutmeg, the fruit of Agathophyllum aro- 
maticum, a native of Madagascar; clove-pink, 
a clove-scented species of Dzanthus: see CLOvE- 
GILLYFLOWER ; clove-root, a name for Herb Ben- 
net, Geum urbanunt; + clove-stuck a, stuck 
with cloves. ue faba ces ; 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xi. 316 They have plenty of 
Bed bark, of which Isawa Ship-load. 19705 Loud. Gaz. 
No, 4146/4 Clove Bark 4 Bales. 198 Svevester Du Bartas 
1, vii, (1642) 60/1 Anon his nose is pleased with fragrant sents 
of... *Clove-Carnation. 1866 Treas. Bot. 229 The clove- 
pink is the origin of all the cultivated varictics of carna- 
tions, ns picotees, bizarres, and Makes. /dfd, sv. Gene, 
The root of this plant [G. urbanune), called by the old 
herbalists *Clove-root, has an aromatic clove-like odour. 
1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 11, vii. 206 That Westphalian 
gamon *Cloue-stuck face. 

Clove (klaev), sb.3 [Represents Anglo-Lat. c/a- 
wus, Anglo-Fr. c/o, both very frequent in laws and 
ordinances of13th-rs5thc, It is thus identical with 
L. clavus ‘nail’, which was also used as a lineal 
measure (see Nat); but how the measure and 
weight were related is not known. Nor does it 
appeat how the Eng. form of the word came to be 
clove, although its phonetic history may have been 
parallel to that of Crove 5,2 

(There can hardly be any connexion with Ger. Aloden, of 
flax and wool, Grimm 22:8, 8 a-c,)) 

A weight formerly used for wool and cheese, 
equal to 7 or 8 Ibs. avoirdupois, 

3328 Lider Custumarune (Rolls) 63 Et Ja trone dount it 
pescrount doit estre de xxii clous, /éfd, 207 Qux quidem 
trona continet in se quatuor pisas et quatuor claves. ~1342 
Let, Edw, IT in Rymer V. 227(Du Cange) Quatuor claves 
Jane, @x4x9 Liber Albus (Rolls) 227 Mais sil (z.e. sak de 
leyne].conteigne pluis qe xii clous. 3143: Act g Hen, VI, 
¢.8 Que le poys dune Waye [dune] formage ‘puisse tenir 
xxxij cloves,'cetassavoir chacun clove vij 27. par les ditzpoisez 
cochantz, 31542 RecorvDe Gr. Artes (1$75) 203 In Cheese... 
the veryc weightes of it are Cloues and Weyes: so that a 


Cloue shoulde pounde. Wills & Inv. N. 
C. (e860) HL. 165, i Handed ond ity caves of perme bet 


7 Clove is also 2 i 
Weights: Thus 7 Pounds of Wooll make a Clove, but in 


Morton Cycl. Agric., Weights § Meas. (E.D.S.), Clove of 
Cheese, 7 Ibs,. sometimes 8. 


OLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. 


tClove, sb.4 Obs. [prob. 2..ON.- Alef cleft, 
split, groove = OHG. chlobo, MHG. kiobe’:—OTeit. 
poet f. root of CuEavE 2.1. Cf.Cror.J “'A cleft 
or split. : re ae ak 

1893 Rites § Mon. Ch. Durh. (1842) 80 A ted staffe, 
whe forke or clove on the pdt pad ofthe sraffe, which 
clove was lyned with softe silke and soft downe, 

Clove, sb.6 U.S. [a. Du. 2oie, also Rloof, in 
MDu. clove, MLG. love: fem. ‘split, cleft: -see 
Cuove 34.1] A rocky cleft or fisstire ;-a-gap, ravine: 
used (chiefly in place-names) ; see quot. 1828. - 

(The word A/oof referring to South Africa is the same.) 

1779 A. St. Crain in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (3853) LL. 
303 A clove which runs round that ridge on which. the forts 
are situated. 1828 Wenster, Clove, a clefts ‘a fissure} a 
gap; aravine. This word, though properly an appellative, 
is not often used as such in English; but it is appropriated 
to particular places..as, the Clove of Kaaterskill, in the 
state of New-York, and the Stony Clove. It is properly a 
Dutch word. 1883 Harper's Mag. Sept. 530/: The, word 
clove .. means only cleft, and these clefts occur frequently 
in the mountains, i ‘ 

Clove (klgv), v. dvazs. [f. CLovE sb.2] 

a. To spice with cloves. b. To stick (a lemon, 
onion, etc.) with cloves (fig. in. quot. 1863). 
t's ReAs cow Cask I. 246 me ge was coved ve 
ot, an wit! pe x fe fe 10 PED. I it 
New ale Wghly cloved, epartaieds and nee hot. 

Clove, fa. pple. Short form of CLovEN, formerly 
frequent, still occas. in verse; rarely as adj. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose sso A clove chinne eke had she. 

Also in certain Contds., as + clove-board (in 7 
cloe-, cloven) = CLapBoarn (cf. the form elaw- 
board); clove-footed (see CLOVEN - FOOTED) ; 
+ clove-hammer (in 7 cloe-), a hammer with the 
head cloven on one side into two claws for extract- 
ing nails (cf. the form CLAW-HAMMER); clove- 
hook, an iron clasp in two parts which move on 
the same pivot and overlap each other, used for 
bending chain-sheets to the clews of sails, etc. 
Also CLovE-HiTcH. 

156x in Rogers Agric. § Prices Il. 414 *Clove-board, 
3565 Act 8 us. 9 §1 The Cloveboard and Stuff whercof 
the said Vessels and the Hoops thereof should be made, 
1666 [see Croznoarp]. 1670 R. Coxe Disc. Trade ar This 
Vigilant epee taking notice of the great decay of Timber 
occasioned by converting the same into cloven board: 2887 
Rocers Agric. § Prices V.523 There are at least twelve 
entries of clove, clap, or claw board, genseally bought 
for the navy. 2480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV 1830). 239 
*Clovehamer, j. 1623 [see Croz-HAMMER], 1867 SyyTH 
Satlor’s Word-bhy *Clove-hook, = clasp-hook. : 

Clove (kléav), pa. t. of CLEAVE 2. 

- + Cloved, pf/.a. Obs. [f. CLove sb.1+-ED2, 
In this sense OE, had oe ind adj.] Divided into 
cloves like garlic. In carly use: Bulbous. 

[¢ r000 Sax. Lecchd. 11, 128 Of bare clufihtan wenwyrtc.] 
1577 Harrison Lngland 11. viii. (1878) u. 5x The root of the 
here [saffron] .. is round... & yet it is not cloued as the 
lillie, nor flaked as the scallion. 2897 Gzrarpe Herbal 1. 
viii. §2. rx The roote is thicke, and cloued like rush onions 
orciues, /6id. 1. 151 The red Lillie of Constantinople hath 


a yellowe scaly or cloucd roote, 

Clove-gillyflower (klgvv  dziliflauss). 
Forms: (3 clou de-gilofre), 4~5 clowe gilofre, 
-gylofre, (clowes of gylofre, clawis of gelofre), 
5 glowgelofre, 6 clowgelofer, cloue gillofer, 
-gilloflower, 6-8 clove gilliflower, 7-8 clove- 
ee, is prrsheh pendoy tes [a . clou 
de girofle (girofre, gilofre): see CLOVE. Fr. giro- 
je (ginfi, gtlofre), (in Pr. girofle, gérofle, Sp. 
girofle, -ré, It. garofano, -folo, filo), represents Ko- 
manic garoflo, garojilo, late L, type *carophilunt, a. 
Gr. napudpuadov the clove, f. xapuay nut + pbrdrov 
leaf. In Eng. the Anglo-Fr. gélofre has passed 
through gillofer, gilloflower, to gillyfloiwer, which 
has even been farther perverted to /aly-jlower. 

The simple givofle, gilofre was the original name 
‘of the spice; but in OF. clon de girofle (=‘ girofle 
nail’; from the shape) came into popular use at an 
early date; thence the Ing. lowe of gilofre or 
more commonly clowe-gilofre. This was commonly 
shortened at length to clowe, CLOVE, for the spice; 
the full name adhering to a flower, the ‘clove-pink’, 
smelling like the spice. Finally with the corruption 
of ailofre, to gillyflower, the latter name without 
clove, has passed on to.various scented flowers, 
having no connexion either with the spice, or with 
the ‘clove-pink’, Sec Grnny-FLOWER.] : 
"+1. The spice Cuove sb, 1. Obs. 


i228 Auncr, R. 370 Ne makeden heo neuer strencde of 


‘gingiuere ne of gedewal, ne of clow de gilofre. 1386 


Cuaucer Sire Thofas 5x And many a clow gilofre“And 
notemuge to put in ale. ¢zqo0o Maunbev. v, (1839) 5: Sume 
destyllen Clowes of Gylofre feds Roxb. 26 gariofles, cleus 
de girefie), Ibid. xxvi, 265 Many Trees, that beren Clowe 
G fetes and Notemuges.  ¢2420 Ltber Cocorumt (1862) 26 
With cloves of gelofer hit broche pou shalle. 14.. Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 586 Garriofila, glowgelofre. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans Ciija, Clawis of gelo! re and canell and gynger. 
2. A clove-scented species of Pink (Dianthits 
Caryophylius), the original of the camation ‘and 
other cultivated double forms.:.... 0... .: 


OLOVE-HITCH. 


.2gg8 Turner Lidellus s.v. Betoviica, Herba quam uer- 
nacttla lingua nocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer aut-an 
Incarnacyon. 2878 Lyte Dodocus u. vii. 154 The Cloue 
gillofer. . The floures grow. .out of long round smooth huskes 
and dented or toothed aboue like the spice called cloaues.. 
[they] do all smell almost like Cloues. 1594 Pyar Yewell 
Hot, Divers New Exper. 36 It is generally thought that 
the clouegilliflower gotte his sent from the cloue. 
asoy Gerarve AX 1, clxxii. 472 Caryophylius .. some 
whereof are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowers. 
1657 S. Purcnas Pol, Flying Ins. 1. xv. 95 The Bees gather 
not of the .. Clove-July-flower. ax7gs Minter (J.),, The 
true _clove-gillyflower has been Song. mi for. making a 
cordial syrup, 186 Miss Pratt F/ », Pi. 1. 207 Clove- 
Pink, Carnation, or Clove-Gillyflower. © 

Clove-hitch. aut. [f. Cuove pa. pple. + 
Hiron.] A ‘hitch’ or mode of simply fastening a 
rope round a spar, etc., formed by passing the 
rope twice round in such a way that both ends 
pass under the centre part of the loop in front ; it 
thus appears united into one loop in front and 


 cloven ” into two parallel lines at the back. 
1769 Tatcongr Dict, Marine (1789) Hh3b, They are.. 
attached by a knot, called a clove-httch, to.. the shrouds. 


3873 Beprorp Swazlor’s Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 303 If.. the 
dis (d hitch 


islocation takes place at the shoulder joint, a clove 
by towel should be applied above the elbow joint. 

+ Jig. 2883 STEVENSON Treasure Isl. ml, xv. (1886) 123 
“You're all in a clove hitch, aint you?’ 

- Hence Clove-hitch v. 

+ 2875 BeprorD Sailor's Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 304 While a 
towel-is clove-hitched above the elbow joint. 188z Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 65 A pair of bellropes clove-hitched on 
the bight round the mast-head. 

Cloven (kidwv'n), 2/7. a. [pa. pple. of CLEAVE 
2+: of. CLEFT.) Divided lengthwise; split. 

12 Be ae into (thin) pieces; cleft asunder. 

1676 Hoses /éiad 1. 44x And burnt them on a fire of 
cloven wood. @2839 Praep Poems (1864) I. 264, I look 
upon them as the soldier looks Upon his cloven shield. 
2866 Kincstey Herew. xxi. 266 He was lying stark with a 
cloven skull, ‘ 2877 Bryant Odyss. v. 76 The fragrant smoke 
Of cloven cedar, burning in the flame. i 

b. Split to a certain depth, so as to give a 
double extremity; bifurcate, bipartite, double. 
+ Cloven beasts: insects (see CLEFT p2/. a. b). 

2526 Tinpace Ac#s ii. 3 Cloven tonges lyke as they had 
bene 1610 Suaxs. Tes. 1. ii. 277 She did confine 
thee .. Into a clouen Pyne, within which rift Traprioon'd, 
thou didst painefully remaine. niz6 Wines Brit. Plants 
(2796) III. 208 Styles yellow, cloven, blunt. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds 2847) I. 298 The tongue is short, broad, and 
cloven. 1829 Southey O. Newman vi, Unless the cloven 
flame upon thy head Should light, sha 

ce. esp. in Clovere hoof or foot, the divided hoof 
of ruminant quadrupeds, consisting of the third 
and fourth phalanges of the typical mammalian 
foot ; ascribed in pagan mythology to the god Pan, 
and thence in Christian mythology to the Devil, and 
often used allusively as the indication of Satan, 
Satanic agency, or temptation. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN.1224 Oxe gab o clofenn fot. @z300 Cursor 
MM. (Gitt.) 1957 Best wid clouen fote into. 1578 A. Park. 
nurst Let. in Hak/uyt (1600) III, 133 Mighty beastes like 
to Camels in greatnesse, and their feete clouen. 1637 
Minton Lycidas 34 Fauns with cloven heel. 1663 BuTLer 
Hud. 1. i. 184 Whether the Serpent at the Fall Had cloven 
Feet, or none at all. 1682 Addy. Grand Fury Cornwall 
in Loud, Gaz, No. 1711/4 It looks fair and plausible in the 
Front, but in the Conclusion, we discover the Cloven Foot 
of it. 1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 92 The fancies 
of men, that the Devil cannot appear without_his cloven 
foot. 1836 Gen. P, THomrson Zxerc. (1842) IV. 120 The 
cloven foot has again made its appearance in the Tithe 
Commutation bill. 1870 Bowen Logic vii. 222 All animals 
which have cloven hoofs are ruminant. 

2. Comb.,as Gloven-berry, a W. Indian fruit, and 
its shrub (Sawyda serrulata); cloven-hoofed a. 

1728 Stoanz Famaice II. 109 *Cloven Berries. .about the 
bigness of small sloes, cleaving into two for the most part, 
whence the name. 1756 P. Browne Yasmaica 217 The 
larger cloven-berry Bush. 1 Sm T. Browne Psend. 
Zp. 175 “The Swine.. being..*cloven-hoofed. x677 Pror 
Oxfordsh. 188 Cloven-hooft Beasts. 

+Cloveness, Oés. [f Cuovm pa. pple. + 
-veEss.] ‘The quality of being cloven. 

x398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.v. ly. (1495) 171 Fete of 
beestes ben. .armyd with clouenes. holownes and sooles. 

Clo-ven-foo:ted, a. Also 4-5 clove-fote, 
4-6 clove-foted, -footed, 6 cloven-foted. [f. 
clover foot, CLOVEN c.] - Having the foot divided 
into distinct toes; esp. having a divided hoof as 
ruminant quadrapeds ; also applied to the devil, 
Satanic. “Hence Cloven-footedness. 

wqrg E. E. Wills 23 All cloue-fote bestes that I haue. 
3398 ‘Trevis Barth. De P. R. xu. xxxiii. (Lollem. MS), 
The ostriche .. is cloffoted [1495 cloue fotyd] as a foure 
fotid beste. .1467 Bury Wills (1850) 46 Hennys and fowlys 
clovefotyd. x572 BossewsLL -Avmorie 1. 56b, A wilde 
beaste, clouefooted, ts 

1523 Firzners, Hus. § 146 All hole-footed fowles .. and 
all clouenfooted fowles, x6xx Braue Levit, xi. 7 The swine, 
though he ditide the hoofé, and be clouen footed. * 1622 
Massincer & Denker Virgin Martyr mt, iii. Wks.’ 1873 
IV. 57 ‘The Divel; -He ’s-no such horrid creature, cloven 
footed .. As these lying Christians make him. 169r Ray 


Creation, Great variety of waterfowl, both whole and cloven: 


footed. . 1768-74 Tucker £7. Vat, (1852) I, 57 The cloven- 
footed tyrant inveigles the unwary. .” , 
1656 J. Serjeant tr. White's:Peripatet, Inst. 216 Cloven- 


footednesse includes-pédality. * ~-- 


1 a piece of the. wonder, that Gar 


531 


Clove-pink: see CLovE 3.2 6. : 

Clover (klsya:). Forms: 1 clafre, clefre, 
clefra, 3 clouere, 5 cleure, 5-7 claver, 6- 
clover. (Also 6 Sc. clauir, -yr, 8-9 claver.) 
[The form clover is veryrare bef. 1600 (one example 
of clouere c 1265), and did not prevail much bef. 
1700; the usnal ME. and 16thc. form was clever. 
The earliest OE. glossaries have clabye, clafve; late 
‘WSax. had clafre fem. Cf. MLG, Aléver, hidver 
masc., LG. kldver, kiéwer, kléber, EF ris, kiafer, 
klifer, kicfer, N¥ris. kiawar m., Du. klaver f., 
Da. klever, klover, Norw. klover, kiyver, Sw. 
Alofwer masc. The vowel relations of some of these 
are not clear; but it appears certain that the earliest 
Eng. form was cldive, clafre wk. f.:-OTeut. type 
Aaztréz-, app. a compound having its first element 
identical with OHG. chlo, -wes (MHG. £/? -wes, 
modG. 4/ee) masce. ‘clover’, and its latter part a 
worn-down form of some unidentified word. 
The prevalent ME. claver app. represents a form 
clafre with shortened vowel (cf. 2ever :—néfre), 
while the current clover represents the OE. cléfre, 
retained in some dialect, whence it at length 
spread out and became the standard form.] 

. The common name of the species of Trefoil 
(Trifolium, N.O. Leguminosae), esp. T. repens and 
T. pratense, both largely cultivated for fodder. 

a. ¢xo00 /Etrric Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 134/42 Calta, ucl 
trifillon, clefre. crooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 172 Pysse wyrte 
«-pe man crision & odrum naman clcfre nemned. a@ 1100 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 323/29 Viola, clefre. did. 408/36 
Fetta, clefra. 2ax1400 Morte Arih, 324% The close.. With 
clauer and clereworte clede euene ouer. ¢x4g0 Alphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 186/2 Trifoliuue quando simpliciter ponitur, 
anglice dicitur clezve. 1513 GLAS Zineis xu. Prol. 116 
The clavyr, catcluke and the cammamyld. 1862 Turner 
Herbal u. 26b, A clauer or threeleued grasse. 1636 G. 
Sanpys Paraphr. Ps. \xv. (1648) 108 The Desert with sweet 
Claver fils. 1649 Burne Zug. [1 » Impr. xxvi. (1652) 
3178 There are so many sorts of Claver, as would fill a 
volume, I shall onely speak of the great Claver, or Trefoyl 
we fetch from Flaunders. 1672 Grew Philos. Hist. Plants 
§ xz All kinds of Trefoyls, as Melilot, Foenugreek, and the 
common Clavers themselves. 1699 Evetyn Acetaria 19 
Clavers..are us’d in Lenten Pottages, 1794 Burns Countyy 
Lassie i, While claver blooms white o’er the lea. 

(Céaver is the form in B. Googe, Lyte, Gerarde, Cotgrave, 
Surflet & Markham, Coles, Parkinson, Salmon.] 

B. _ 2599 Suaxs. Hex. V, v. ii. 9 The euen Meade, that 
erst brought sweetly forth The freckled Cowslip, Burnet, 
and greene Clouer. x61z Drayton Poly-old, xxv. 110 Like 
the penny-grass, or the pure clover, toy DEvoEn Virg. 
Georg. ut. 232 Where Nature shall provide Green Grass and 
fat’ning Clover for their Fare. @x763 SHENSTONE Poems 
Wks. 1764 I. 235 In russet robes of clover dee, 1846 
Baxter Libr, Pract, Agric, 11. 3x The effect of coal ashes is 
most remarkable when applied to clovers growing on sands. 

b. With qualifying words, indicating the different 
species: esp. Red or Meadow Clover (also 

road Clover, CLOVER-GRASS), 77ifolium pratense, 
and White or Dutch Clover, 7: repens. Also 
Alsike C., Z. Aybridum ; Cow Clover, 7. medium 
and 7. pratense; Crimson or Carnation C., 7. 222- 
carnatum; Hare’s-foot C., Trifolium arvense ; 
Hop C., 7. procemebens ; Strawberry C., 7: fragi- 

Jerun; Trefoil or Zig-Zag C., 7. medium; Yellow 
C., TZ. procumbens and JT. minus. 

a800 Erfurt Gloss. 250 Calta, rede clabre; 254 Calesta, 
huitticlabre. «800 Corpus Gloss. 375 Calta, reade clafre; 
377 _Calcesta, huite re, cxz000 Sax. Leechd. II. 3x2 
read clefre. bid. 326 Hwite clefran wisan. ¢x26s Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/33 Trifolium, trifoil, wite clouere. 
x Martyn _Roussean’s Bot. xxv. 367 Purple Trefoil, 
Honeysuckle Trefoil, or Red Clover. id. White Trefoil, 
commonly called Dutch Clover. 1884 E. P, Roe in Har. 
pers Mag, July 247/1 They began with red-top clover. 

+c. humorously as a term of endearment. 

xgoo-20 Dunsar Jv secreit place 29 Quod he, ‘ My claver, 
and my curldodie’, 

2. Applied in different localities, with qualify- 
ing word prefixed, to many plants of the same 
order, or with similar characters; as Bird’s-foot 
C., Cat’s C., Lotes corniculatus; Calvary Clover, 
Medicago Echinus; Heart C., Spotted C., Medz- 
cago maculata; Yellow C., Medicago lupulina ; 
Homed C., Snail C., species of Medicago ; Bokhara 
C., Melilotus vulgaris; Garden C., Adelilotus 
cxerulea; Hart’s C., King’s C., Plaister C., Melilo- 
tus officinalis; Marsh C,, Menyanthes trifoliata ; 
Cuckoo’s C., Gowk’s C., Lady’s'C., Sour C., Ox- 
alis acetosella; Thousand-leaved C., Achillea 


in englishe hornéd Clauer or snail Trifoly. Ibid. 49 Lotus 
urbana, .it maye be named in i i er or 


ga 
ile ol + 2626 Bacon {z677) § ey make it 
snaile clauer. 262 Syloa 2677) 5493 They u ret 


CLOW. 


Stalk, when the Sun sheweth bright. x640 Parxinson 
Theat. Bat. 720 (Britten & H.) In some places they call it 
Hart's Claver, because if it grow where stagges and deere 
resort, they will pels feede thereon .. In English wee 
call it generally King’s Claver as the chiefest of all other 
three-leaved grasses. 1794 MARTYN Roussean’s Bot. xxv. 
368 We have one variety [of Medicago] very common wild, 
called Heart-Clover from the form of the leaves, which are 
also generally spotted, : 

8, Phrase. Zo Hive (or be) tn clover: ‘to live 
luxuriously ; clover being extremely delicious and 
fattening to cattle’ (J.). 

1710 Brit. Apollo 11, No. 105, 3/1, I liv’d in Clover. 
«1746 Ocie (J.), Well, Laureat, was the night in clover 
spent? «1839 Prazp Poems (1864) I. 136 You might have 
lived your day in clover. 1856 R. Vaucuan Afysties (1860) 
II. viut. ix. 1o2 He has been sometimes inclover as a travel- 
<= tutor, sometimes he has slept and fared 

. attrib, and Comdb., as clover-bloom, -blossom, 
-blow, -farnt, flower, -hay, -head, -hill, -leaf, 
-seed ; clover-dodder, Cuscuta Trifoliz ; clover- 
hay worm, the larva of a small moth, Asopie 
costalis, very destructive to clover-hay in North 
America; clover-huller, -sheller, -thrasher, 
machines for separating clover-seed from the hulls ; 
clover-ley, -lay (see quots.); clover-sick a., (of 
land) that has been too continuously kept under 
clover and that will no longer grow or support it ; 
clover-weevil, a small weevil, Apion apricans, 
which feeds on the seeds of clover. Also CLovER- 
GRASS, 

1845 Loncr. Gleane Sunshine vi, The “clover-blossoms in 
the grass. 1867 Enerson Afay-day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 
411 Columbine and *clover-blow, 1847 — Poems, Wood- 
notes 1. 422 It smells like a *clover-farm. x612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xv. 241 The Crow-flower, and thereby the *Clouer- 
flower they stick. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 435 With *cloverheads the swamp adorn. _ 1830 
Tennyson Sea-Fairics, Thick with white bells the *clover- 
hill swells, 19796 Aud? Advertiser 16 July 1/4 The *clover- 
ley wheats have .. the advantage of the fallowed. 1805 
Forsytu Beauties Scot?, 1. 258 To plough down clover ley 
in a pretty rough state as a most advantageous preparation 
for wheat. 1807 Vancouver 4gric. Devon (1813) 144 Sown 
after potatoes and the clover-lays, . 1888 Exrworrny IV, 
Somerset Word-bk., C. genre a field in which there has 
been a crop of clover, but which is now ready to be ploughed 
for some other crop, 1856 Javier's Mag. Jan. 61 *Clover- 
sheller, with attached dressing apparatus. 

Clo'ver, v. [f. the sb.] ¢vans. To sow or lay 
down with clover. Hence Clo:vering vé/. sd. 

3649 Bute Lng. lmprov, Impr. (1652) 185 After the 
three or four first years of Clovering, it will so frame the 
earth, that it will be very fit to Corn agaen. Marg, Clover 
fits for corning, and corning for clovering. 

Clo-vered, #/. a, [f. prec. sb. and vb. + -ED.] 
Sown with clover ; covered with clover, 

1727 THOMSON Stenumer 1215 Flocks, thick-nibbling through 
the clovered vale. 21757 Dyer Fleece 1. 43 The clover'd 
lawns And sunny mounts of beauteous Normanton. 1856 
A.C. Coxe Laetresirens Eng. 177, I made my way through 
a clovered field. 

+ Clover-grass. Obs. A synonym of CLovER 1. 

@ 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 42 Trifolium, 
clavergresse, Habens maculas in foliis. t Pencivaue 
Sp. Dict., Alfalfa, three leaued grasse, clauer grasse, 
Medica. x610 W. Fouxwncuasn Art of Survey 1. viii. 19 
Clauer-gras, Trefoile, Melilot. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
11. 605 If Milk be thy Design; with plenteous Hand Brin 
Clover-grass. 1795 Burke Thoughts Scarcity Wks. VII. 
406 The clover grass suffered in many places, a@z82z Suet- 
Ley Coliseum in Ess. & Lett., Tufts of dewy clover-grass. 

Clovery (kldu-vari), a. rare. {f. CLOVER sd, 
+-Y.] Of the nature of, or abounding in clover, 

x649 Burrus Lng. [inprov. Impr. xxi. (1652) 19 It will 
produce a gallant Clovery, and white Hunny-suckle Grass. 
2832 D. Moir Angler v. Poet. Wks. II. 338 Up from its 
clovery lurking-place, the hare Arose. 

+ Clo-vetongue. Obs. Herb. [Cloftunge, clof- 
tong occur as glossing scelerata, and thus as 
another form of clasp pung(e, CLOFFING, whence 
app. altered by ‘ popular etymology ’.} (See quot.) 

¢ 1328 Gloss. in MS. Bodley 130 Scelerata, gl. cloftunge. 
Gi. Hari, 3388 Cicuta, cloftunke. G2, Sloane 405 Scelerata 
herba vel apium risus, anglice cloftong (quoted in Sax. 
Leechd, 11. Gloss.). 167z Sxmner (Britten & H.), Cloven- 
fougue, 1878 Harurwett, Clove-tongue, black hellebore. 

Clo-vewort. [OE. chefwyrt f. clufu, Crove 1, 
bulb + wyrt plant. In sense 3 f. Clove sb.2) 

1. [OE.] A (? bulbous) buttercup: see quot. 

¢x000 Sax. Leechd, 1, 100 Deos wyrt be man batracion & 
odrum naman clufwyrt nemned. 3886 Britren & Hontanp 
Plant-n. App., Clovewort, Mr. Friend tells us that Ranun- 
culus acris is still so called at Brackley (Nhamp.). 

+2, The common Avens, Gest serbanna (Cul- 
peper). (Britten and Holl.) Ods. ; 

8. A book-name for the plants of the N.O. Cary- 
ophyllacez, ; 

Clow (klau), sd.1 Forms: a. 3 (dative) cluse, 
5-6 clowse, clowze, clouse, Z/. clousis, clowses, 
9 dial, cloose. 8. pI. 5 clowys, 6- clowes, 9 
cloughs ; sing. 5 clowe, 7-9 clow, 8-9 clough ; 
dial. clow, cléw. [Clow'is a false singular 
formed upon clowes, clowis, taken in 15-16th c. 
for a plural, but. originally a singular, in ME. 
clowse, clowze, early ME. cluse, OE. chise, a. 
late L. clitsa, var. of clausa, lit. a closed or shut 


CLOW. 


place or way. Du Cange has, among other senses, 
‘agger in quo concluduntur aque’. Hence, also, 
OHG. chitsa, MHG. ditse, hits, mod. Ger. Alause, 
in Bavaria and Tirél, a dam on a2 mountain stream 
for floating timber; 4/avs, in Rhineland, a mill- 
dam, also dial. a sluice. So MDu. else, Du. Rizcis. 

The OE. clis, cltise, is recorded in the senses ‘ en- 
closure’, ‘narrow pass’, but not in that of ‘dam’, 
lock’, or ‘sluice’, snoueh ‘dam’ appears already 
in Ancren Riwle in 13th c. In the 18th ec. clow 
began to be erroneously spelt clough, by engineers, 
etc., either through erroneous identification with 
CioueH sé. ‘ravine’, or by association with plow, 
plough. In some of the dialect glossaries it is spelt 
dew, meaning kl, An unexplained clowre, cloor, 
is found in Catholicon Anglicum, and northern 
dialects. 

A compound of L. clitsa was exclisa Gn Gregory of 
Tours; in med.L. sc/isa, slisa), giving OF. escluse, F. 
&cluse. Hence Sc. Cruss, clush; OF. gave MDu. siuyse, 
Du. séuys, whence Eng. sluice, LG. slise, Ger. schlense. 
Thus cfows and séuice are ultimately closely related.} 

1, +a. A dam for water, a mill-dam. ? Ols. b. 
A sluice or floodgate: ‘es. (2) The outfall sluice 
of a river or drain communicating with a tidal 
river and provided with flood-gates’. (4) ‘A shut- 
tle in the gates or masonry of a lock, which is 
raised to admit or discharge water; a similar ar- 
rangement by which the admission of water to the 
wheels of water-mills is regulated’, Peacock 
Gloss. Manley and Corringham (N. W. Lincoln). 

a. cluse, clouse, clowze. 

@xz2z§ Axcr, R. 72 Auh moni punt hire worde uorte leten 
mo vt as me ded water et ter mulne cluse, c 1440 Promp, 
Parv. 84 Clowys, water schedynge [c 1490 ALS. A’. clowse, 
watyrkepyng 3 37S, H. clowze ; 1499 Pyson, clowse, water 
shettinge), stnoglocttorium. 1493 Acta Dom. Cone. 314 
(Jam.) Tuiching the watter passagis & clousis of thar millis. 
1503 Act Fas, LV, c. 72 (1597) 93 The slayers of Smoltes in 
milne-dames, clowses, and be nettes, thornes, and cruves. 
x95 Duncan Append. Etymol. (E.D.S.), Emissariunty a 
clowse. 1875 [See 8] Cloose. 

B. pl. clowes, clows, sing. clowe, clow. 

1483 Cath. A ng!.68/2 A clowe of flodegate, singlocitorinnt, 

urgustium. 14% Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 33 Diches and 
bankes, as of other clowes, sheers pes gutters, gootes, 
and other fortresses, 1615 NV. Hiding Kec. Il. 103 Ric. 
Cuthbert presented for pulling-up the mill-clowes. 1662 
Ducpace Lmébanking & Draining (1772) 165 A new gote, or 
clow, be set in Waynflet haven. x693 Diary A. dela Pryme 
(1869) 272 It..runs into the sea..when the clow is opened. 
1705 Sin W. Catvertey Noze-b%, (Surtees) 106 Thomas 

aighton .. pulled down a stone or two of the clow, and 
one or two of the stones of the dam. 1805 R. W, Dickson 
Pract, Agric.(1807) 11, 435 Proper to have a flood-hatch or 
clow, 1862 Saves Exgineers 1. 70 Vermuyden had erected 
a sluice, of the nature of a ‘clow’, being a strong gate sus- 
ended by hinges, which opened to admit the egress of the 
inland waters at low tide, and closed .. when the tide rose. 
1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss., Claww, a floodgate 
in a watercourse, 1875 Lane, Gloss., Claw (Fylde), cleazw 
(S. & E. Lanc.), cloose (N. Lanc.), clow (E. & M. Lane.), a 
floodgate in a watercourse, 1884 HotLanp Chester Gloss., 
Clea, 2 door or lid hung at the end of a drain or water- 
course to prevent the influx of tidal water. 

4. 8- clough. 

1994 Bainton Inclos. Act 12 Banks, cloughs, engines, 
1839 SToneHousE A.cholme 377 Here also the Croule yar 
ing cloughs..receive their waters from the Trent. 1865 W. 
Waite &, £nxg, 11.6 Clough—pronounced with the same 
terminal sound as plough—is the focal word for Sluicegate. 
2884 York Herald 26 Aug. 1/2 The Cloughs at Naburn 
Lock will be drawn at six o'clock in the morning. 

&. § clowre(?), 9 dial, cloor. 7 
‘ 1483 Cath, Angl. 68 A Clowe of flode3ete [A Clowre or 
0 


sate A.], 1847-78 HaLuiwett, Cloor,a sluice. Northumb. © 


1898 Cumberland Gloss., Cloor-head, a sluice at the head of 
a mill-dam. 

2. A sluice or sliding door for other purposes. 

3820 W. Scorespy Arctic Reg. 11. 399 A ‘fenk-back’ or 
depository for the refuse of the blubber .. sometimes pro- 
vided with a clough on the side next the water, for ‘start- 
ing’ the fenks into a barge or lighter placed below, 1874 
W. Crookes Dyeing, etc. 84 By Stirring up the wool in a 
tank .. the water being let off through a ‘clow’ or shuttle, 
furnished with a grating, at the bottom of the vat, 

3. Hloating Clow (clough): a name sometimes 
given to a contrivance for clearing away mud 
from channels communicating with tidal rivers 
(e.g. the Humber, where the local name is ‘Devil’). 
It resembles a broad barge, with extensible wings 
which act as floodgates, and retain a head of 
water, by which it is forced down the channel, 
ploughing or scraping up the mud as it goes 
along. 

big in Kyicut Jfech. Dict, 7 

+ Clow, sb.2 Obs. rare. (2a. F. clout] ? A nail. 
1419 Alem, Ripon (Surtees) IL. 144 In ij clowys et j sote 
emt. pro emendacione in diversis domibus. 

‘Clow, 56.3 Jocal. [perh. a var. of Cuaw.] An 
implement resembling a dung-fork with the prongs 
bent at right angles, used for dragging dung out of 
cow-stalls, - : 

“1888 Exwortny I. Somerset Word-bh, , 

Hence Clow w.2, to drag or rake with a clow. 

+ Clow, v2 Obs, rare, [a. F. elotter to nail.] 


532 


By-form of Croy z. in various literal senses: To 
fasten with nails; to wound with a nail; to spike. 
1513 Douctas Zueis v. v. 3 Ane habirgeoun of burnist 
mailzeis brycht, Wyth gol ourgilt clowit ed ons full 
tycht. 1598 Frorio, /achiodare, to clow or pricke a horse 


with a naile..to clow ordinance. Juchiodatura, a pricking 
or clowing of a horse with a naile, called 2 clowing. 1847- 
78 Harunwett, Clow, to nail with clouts. West. 

Clow, obs, f. CLaw, Crew. 

Clowch, -e, obs. f. CLurca. 

+Clowchyn, -un. Os. =CLEW. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Clowchyn’, or clowe [A7S. H. 
clowchun, Pyzson clewe], glomus, globus, glomicillus. 

Clowder, obs. var. of CLuppER, CLUTTER. 

x8ox in Strutt Sports & Past.1.i.19 A clowder of cats. 

Clowe, obs. f. Chaw, Ciew, Croucz, CLovE 
sb.2, Clow. 

4+Clowe. Obs. Cant. (See quot.) 

€x690 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clowes, Rogues. 

Clow(e)-gilofre, etc.: see CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. 

Clowes, sluice, etc.: see Crow, 

Clowght, obs. f. Cuour. 

Clowmsthed: see under CLuMsED. 

Clown (klaun), sd, Also 6 cloune, cloine, 

cloyne. [Appears in-Eng. in second half of 16th 
c. as cloyne or cloine, and clowne. (The phonetic 
relation between these is difficult to understand; 
the former is esp. obscure: possibly a dialect form. 
By Dunbar, the word (if indeed the same) is written 
cloun ; but it rimes with tone,f Jou, meaning tune, 
Jtene, both having in Sc, the ound # (or 6), which 
would imply (kliin). (Words identical or closely 
related appear in several of the cognate langs. and 
dialects ; e.g. N¥ris. (Moringer dial.) ‘ Adénme (or 
Altinne) ‘clumsy lout, lumpish fellow’ (Bendsen):— 
OFris. type *t/unda wk. masc. Cf. NFris. insular 
dial. Amrum &diizj (pl. Altinjar) ‘clod, clot, lump’ 
=Sylt 2/é#d ‘clog, wooden mall’:—OFris. type 
*hlund sty.mase. Also mod Icel. Alzez27 :—*hizenp? 
‘clumsy boorish fellow’ (Vigf.), ‘en klods, ube- 
hzendig person’ (Jonson), compared with Sw, dial. 
klunn, kiuns (Rietz) ‘ clump, clog, log’, and Da. 
dial. Alunds=klods ‘block, log, stump’, also 
‘clown’. In Dutch also, Sewell (1766) has 2/ecen 
fem. (marked as a ‘low word’) ‘a hoidon or lusty 
bouncing girl’, £/oe# n. with same sense; and he 
explains Eng. cfown as ‘een plompe boer, kinkel, 
hloen’. Bilderdijk Verklarende Geslachtlijst (1832) 
says that Aloen applied to a man signifies cex 
lompert, ‘clown’ in English, and so is it with 
klont, kluit, and kluts or &lots, all meaning pri- 
marily ‘ clod, clot, lump’, So far as concerns the 
sense-development, then, it is clear that we have 
here a word meaning originally ‘clod, clot, lump ’, 
which like these words themselves (see CLoD 5, 
Crot 4), has been applied in various langs. to a 
clumsy boor, a lout. Of an OE. type, corresp. 
to the Fris., or to the Du. words, we have no 
trace, no more than of the occurrence in Eng. of 
the primitive sense ‘clod’; and it is probable 
that in Eng. the word is of later introduction 
from some Low German source.] 

1, A countryman, rustic, or peasant. 

1563 Barpwin Alirr. Mlag., Rivers xtiv, The cloyne con- 
tented can not be With any state. 1567 Turberv, Poems, 
Agst. Ielous Heads, etc.(R.), To brag vpon his pipe the 
clowne begoon.. And then to blow the rustick did assay. 
1570 Levins Manip. 219/44 A cloune, restitus, 1587 Alirr. 
Slag., Madax xi, The clowne that driues the mixen Cart. 
@ 1640 Ears Stinuwne Son. xxiv. (Ro), She [viper] kil’d the 
courteous clowne by whom she liu’d. 1662 FuLtrr IVor- 
thies u.177 Clown from Colonus, one that plougheth the 
ground, 2784 Cowrrr Jas iv. 623 The clown, the child 
of nature, without guile. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng, 1. 
6r0 The Somtersetshire clowns, with their scythes ., faced 
the royal horse like old soldiers. 

b. Implying ignorance, crassness, or rude man- 
ners; A mere rustic, a boor. 

3g65 Gotpinc Ovid's Aled. (2593) To Rdr. 6 The wise, the 
foole : the countrie cloine: the Jearned and the lout. 1646 
F. Hawnins Vouth's Behaviour vii. § 16 (1663) 32 Put not 
thy meat in thy mouth, holding ba knife in thy hands, 
as do the Countrey Clowns. 17: HEYNE Lng, Afalady 
m1, Introd. Sieh ee cod nate Clown, 3848 Macauray 
Hist, Eng, 1 
expect to hear only from the most ignorant clowns, 

2. travsf. A man without refinement or culture; 
an ignorant, rude, uncouth, ill-bred man. 

1583 Gonpinc Calvin on Deut. Wxxxvii. 538 Euen such as 
hhaue beene counted the simplest Cloynes. 1697 Evetyn 
Nimisin, viii. 288 Every rich Clown. .who was able to be at 
the Charges of a Stamp. x8go Tennyson J Jfeur. cxi, The 
churl in spirit .. By blood a king, at heart aclown. 188x 
Besant & Rice Chaplain Fleet 1. iii, How could a courtly 


gentleman ,. have a son who was so great a clown in his 
manner and his talk. : 


-3. A fool or jester, as a stage-character (? orig. 
representing a rustic buffoon), or (in Shakspere).a, 
retainer of a court or great house; b. in mod, use, 
one of the characters in a pantomime or harle~ 
quinade; also a similar character in a circus. 


3zo Language... such as we should now 


CLOWNING, 


[zge0-20 Dunsar Qschy will 3¢, merchantis 31 Cuningar 
men man serve Sanct Cloun.] x60o0 Rowzanps Le?. 
Humours Blood Sat. w. 63 What meanes Singer. then? 
And Pope the Clowne, to speake so Boorish, when They 
counterfaite the Clownes vpon the Stage? Jéid. Epigr. 
Xxx. (1874) 36 When Tarlton clown’d it in a pleasant vaine 
Vpon the Stage, his merry humors shop, Clownes knew the 
Clowne, by his great clownish sof. x600 Suaus. 4. ¥, Li 
u. ii. 8 The roynish Clown, at whom so oft Your Grace 
was wont to laugh. 1602 — Haw, nu. ii. 336 The Clowne 
shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled a’ th’ sere. 
1604 T. Wricut Pass. in Fairholt Coste (1860) 217 Some- 
times I have seen Tarlton play the clowne, and use no 
other breeches than such sloppes or slivings as now many 
gentlemen weare. - 1643 W. Cartwricut Commend, 
Verses Fletcher, Old-fashion’d wit, which walk’d from 
town to town In trunk-hose, which our fathers call’d the 
clown, 1822 Nares Gloss. s.v., The foo] was indeed the 
inmate of every opulent house, but the rural jester, or 
clown, seems to have been peculiar to the country families. 

b.. 1727 J. Tuurmonp Zhe Afiser, (Characters), Har- 
lequin’s servant, a clown. 1728 R. & J. Weaver Perseus 
& Andront., Clown, the Squire's man. 1775 Lond, Afag, 
Dec., He [Harlequin] .. converts part of the paling. of 
an ale-house sa into a pillory, wherein having inclosed 
Pantaloon and the clown, etc. 1780 T. Davies Life Garrick 
I, 36 He was a most diverting clown in all the pantomimes 
of Mr, Rich. 1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop xxxix, The clown 
who ventured on such familiarities with that mili man 
in boots. x85 Tires 3 Apr., Never did Clown and Pan- 
taloon belabour each other more heartily, 

4. attrib. and Comb., 2s clown part, etc, The pos- 
sessive clown’s forms part of certain plant-names: 
clown’s all-heal, a name given by Gerarde to 
Stachys palustris (also, clown-heal, clown’s 
wound-wort); clown’s lungwort, (a) Verdasceene 
Thapsus, (6) Lathrea squamaria; clown’s mus- 
tard, /beris amara; Clown’s spikenard, Jutula 
Conysa; clown’s treacle, Allium sativum. 

1597 Gerarne Herdal un. cccixxiv, 85x Clounes Alheate, or 
the husbandman's Woundwoort, hath long slender stalks. 
@x678 Marvett Poems, Damon the Mower 275 With 
shepherd’s-purse and clowns-all-heal The blood I stanch and 
wound I seal. 186r Miss Pratr Flower. Pd. I. 95 Iberis 
amara .. sometimes called Clown’s Mustard. 1783 Atns- 
wortH Laz. Dict. (Morell), Bacckar, a sweet herb, called 
by some our lady’s' gloves, by others, clown’s spikenard, 
1825 Hone Every Day Bk. 1, 877 Clown’s-woundwort, 
wake-robin, and..other simples. 

Clown (klaun), w vare. [f. the sb.] 

1. intr, To perform as a (stage-}clown. Zo 
clown zt: (a) to play the clown on the stage ; () 
to affect the rustic (quot. 1599). 

7509 Joxson Ev. Man out of Hum. v. ii, Sav, What, and 
shall we see him clown it?..Beshrew me, he clowns it pro- 
perly indeed. Fast. But does he not affect the clown most 
naturally, mistress? 1600 Rowranps [see Crown sb. 3]. 
1707 E, Warv Hudibras Rediv, (1715) 1. xvii, As Andrew 
clowns it to the Doctor. 186: Maynew Lond, Labour III. 
go, I had to clown to the rope. , 

+2. vans, ? To treat as a country clown, z.¢. 
rudely or roughly. Oés. 

1579 ri » Jones Preserv. Bodie ¢ Soule 1. xxvi. 50 Without 
» dandling or dulling, cockering or clowning, 5 

+ Clow'nage. Ods. [f. Crown sb. +-acE 2,] 

1. The action or behaviour of a clown or rustic. 

1633 B. Joxson Zale of Tub 1. iv, Ingratitude beyond the 
coarseness yet of any clownage, Shewn to a lady, «@ 1637 
—— Underwoods xxi, Pride and stiff Clownage mixt. 

2. The function of a clown or jester. 


1586 Martows 1s¢ Pt. Tanburi, Prol., Veins of rhyming | 


mother-wits, And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay. 

Clownery (klawnari). Also 7 clownry. [f. 
as prec, + -ERY.] 

lL. The quality or behaviour of a country clown, 

1589 Nasue in Greene Afenaphon (Arb,) x3 Such carterlic 
varictis. .the extremitic of clownerie. 1612 Daavron Poly- 
olb, xxiii. (2748) 355 Let the curious tax his clownry with 
their skill, @ 1668 Davenant News Jo. Plymouth (1673) 32 
Their weak Compound Of clownery and rashness. 1694 R. 
L'Estrancse Fables 145 The Fool's conceit here had both 
Clownery and ill nature in’t. 

b. (with 22.) A clownish act or usage. ~ 

1607 Cuarman Bussy D'Amébois 1. Wks, 1873 1% 14 Not 
mix'd with clowneries us’d in common houses. 

2. The performance of a comic clown. ~ 

1823 Lamb £/ia (1860) 127 The cowry and pantaloonery 
of these pantomimes have clean passed out of my head. 
1865 Reader 24 June 712, I will go to see no tumbling, no 
clownery, no comic songs. 

Clowness. 2once-wd. 
female clown or rustic. oe 

r8or C, K. Suarre Cowr, 12 Jan, (1888) I, 103 The clowns 
with lank rat-tail hair, .. the clownesses with long stiff 
feathers stuck round their heads, ' 

+ Clow'nical, 2. Obs. vare—', [fas prec. + 
-10+-AL. Cf. farcical] Clown-like. - 

1614 J. Cooxe City Gallant in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 237 
My bebaviour! alas, alas! *tis clownical. . 

Clow’ , 2. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. +-(1)FY.] 

tvans, To make clownish or dull-witted. Hence 
Clow nifying vd/. sb... - ; ' 

1628 Breton Cotrt § Country 7(D.), I wish you would 
not so clownifie your wit as to bury your vnderstanding all 
vnder acled ofcarth. 7did. 8(D,) re not the Clownyfying 
of wit the Foolifying of understanding? ; Bes 

Clowning (klawnin\, vd/. sd, [f. Croww v. 
+-Inc1,] Playing the clown. ate : 

186x Maynew Lond. Labour U1, 121 My knowledge of 
Renny-gat clowning. 2878 H. Invine Stage 27 At Sadler's 


[fas prec.+-Ess.] A 


Wells, where previously there had been nothing but clown. 


. 


33586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, t. (1589) 172 No clown- 


va 


CLOWMNISH. 


ing and spectacle. fig. 1889 Times 30 Jan. o/s The blun- 
dering to which we owe his last bit of political clowning. 
’ Clownish (kiawnif), @. [f Crown sé, + -185,] 
1. Of, belonging to, or proper to a clown or 
peasant ; ‘rustic, : 
asjo Levins Manzp. 145/11 Clownish, rusticus, agrestis, 
rs8x Savite Tacitus’ Hist. ut. lix. (159x) 150 Petilius 
Cerealis. .in clownish apparell [agvesti cult]. .had escaped 
Vitellius’ handes. 22704 T. Brown 2 02/ Scholars Wks. 
1730°I: 16 Honest peasants, whose clownish- dances are 
attended with extempore verses. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 
I, 300 He had the clownish advantage of bone and muscle, 
? 2.. Clown-like, rude, boorish; uncultivated, 
ignorant, stupid ; awkward, clumsy; rough, coarse. 
rg8t_ J. Bett Haddon’s Ausw, Osor. 413 A wonderfull 
clownishe conclusion, meete for such a-clowting botcher, 


ish or uncivill fashions are scene in him. 1653 Bocan Mérth 
Chr, Life 189 His feares of being counted foolish, or childish, 
or clownish. 1826 Scorr /¥vods¢. viii, His demeanour was 
so blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish. 

3. Of the nature of a stage clown or jester. 

(This sense is doubtful in all the quotations.) 

1600 Rowranns Let, Hzwnours Blood Epigr. xxx. 36 
Clownes knew the Clowne, by his great clownish slop. 1600 
Suaks. 4. V2.0 ili, 132 To steale The clownish Foole out 
of your Fathers Court. ¢cx7z0 Prior Poems (J.), The 
clownish mimic traverses the stage. 

Clownishly (klawnifli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly1.] 
In a clownish manner. : 

xsgr Percivare Sf. Dict., Rusticamente, rudely, clown- 
ishly, 1669 Coxaine Choice Poems 14 If in the Northern 
parts she hath been bred, Say she her life most clownish! 
hath led, x8ax Scorr Kevzizu. xxxi, For ourselves, we will 
receive your courtesies this evening but clownishly, since it 
is not our purpose to change our riding attire. 

Clownishness (klauwnifnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] Clownish quality; rusticity, rudeness; 
want of politeness, culture, or refinement. 

1576 Freminc Panople Ep. 372 Ignoraunce .. ingendreth 
in him rusticalitie or clownishnesse. 1692 Locke Educ. 67 
That plainness of Nature, which the Alamode people call 
Clownishness, 1852 Miss Yoncr Caseos (1877) I. i. 4 The 
vue were degenerating into clownishness. 

Clowmnist, sonce-wd. [see -187.}] An actor of 
a-clowi’s parts, 

ax627 MippLeTon Mayor Quind, y. i.(D.), We are, sir, 
comedians, tragedians, tragi-comedians, comi-tragedians, 
pastorists, humorists, clownists, satirists. 

Clown-like, a. and adv. 

1636 Massincer Bashful Lover uw. i, 1 was fainting, A 
clownlike qualm seized on me. 

Clownship (klawnfip). [see -surv.] The 
condition or estate of a clown or clowns (in all 


senses) ; also as a mock title. 
* 1606 R, Pricket Faith Without Practice in Farr’s S. P. 
Fas. I (1848) ror A sattin sute.. Beyond desert doth vildest 
‘clownship grace. 1633 Brome Sfaragus G. v. v, Your 
Clowneship must not Uncle me. 1680 Nation's Interest in 
Dk. York 1x To aspire from_our present Glorious State of 
Kingship to a Free-state in Clown-ship. a 1845 Hoop Jo 
Grimaldi ii, Hast thou. .all thy public Clownship cast, To 
play the private Pantaloon. 1868 Browninc Ring $ Be. x. 
782 The courtier tries his hand on clownship here. 
Clowr, var. of Cour. Se. 
+Clowre. Ods. Also 4 clour, 5-6 clower. 


Surface of the ground, grassy ground, sward, turf. 

62390 Medical ATS. in Archxol, XXX. 387 Of alle erbys y* 
growy in clour Most bitter I holde his sawour. ¢1z460 
Lyic. Order of Fools 44 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 8x A gosselyng 
‘that grasethe on bareyne clowrys [rize-wa. showrys]. ¢ 1485 
Digby Jdyst. (1882) ut. 294 Vndyrclower is now my fathyris 
cure, 1965 GonpInG Ovid's Med. rv. (2593) 88 The utmost 
borders from the brim invirond were with clowres [vo 
Cespite cinguntur\. Ibid, vi. 203 Yet would I make it yer 


1 ‘a Tokisse the clawers with hir top. 


owse, -ze, clowys : see Ciovw, also CnosxH 2. 
_ Clowster, obs. form of CuausTER, CLUSTER. 


‘ Clowt(e, -ty, obs. form of Clout, Cioury. 


Clowtch, obs. form of Ciuron sb.1 

Cloy ¢kloi), vl [Aphetic form of acloy, AccLoy ; 
but it. is possible that sense 1 directly represents 
OF. claye-r, mod. clot-er to nail. Senses 5-8 ap- 


" pear to run: together with those of Croe v,] 


+L. trans. “To nail, to fasten with a nail. Ods. 

c1400 Beryr 3464 Hym list to dryv in bet the nayll, til 
they wer fully Cloyid. ° 

+2. To prick (a horse) with a nail in shoeing; 
= AccLoy I. Obs, : 

1530 Parser. 487/2, I cloye a horse, I drive a nayle in to 
the quycke of his foote,, Yexcloué...A smyth hath cloyed 
my horse. x607 Torsent Jour, Beasts (1673) 267 When a 
horse is shouldered. .or his. hoof cloid witha nail. 162g 
Bacon 4fofhth.(R.), He would have made the worst farrier 
in the world; for he never shod horse but he ‘cloyed him. 
1726 Dict. Kust. (ed, 3) §.v., Cloyed or Accloyed, us’d by 
-Parriers, when a Horse is pricked with a Nail in Shoeing. 


..8. To pierce as with a nail, to gore. rare. 


2890 ‘SPENSER /. Q. 11, vi. -48 That foe .. of his [a wild 

boar], Which with his cruell tuske him deadly'cloyd. . 
+4.-To spike (a gun), z.¢.. to render it useless 
by driving-a'spike or plug into the touch-hole. Ods. 
~ 1897 Hoinsnep Chror. 1V. 192 [They] stopped and cloied 
the- touch holes of three peeces of’ the’ artillerie. 
Knoutes~ Hist. Turks (2621) 8or' They should.:.cloy: the 
Ged ordinance, that it might not -aftérwards stand the 
‘turks in stead. 1617 Moryson /7iv. uu. if. 165 Hauing 
brought with them-.: spykes, to cloy the Ordinance. 1669 
Sturmy Aariner’s Mag, 19 Be sure that none of our’ Guns 
be sia? Ai sta Military § Sea Dict. s.v. Nail, To Nail 
oL. . ? “ 


x603, 


5383 


Cannon, or, as some call it, To Cloy .. but this is an anti- 
quated Word. ‘x E, Buys Terms of Art s.v. 
Cloyed, 2 Piece of Ordnance issaid to be cloyed, when any 
‘Thing is got into the Touch-hole. 

+65. To stop up, block, obstruct, choke up (a 
passage, channel, etc.) ; to crowd or fill #2. Ods. 

3548 W. Parten Expedition Scot?. in Arb. Garner III. 
86 These keepers had rammed up their outer doors, cloyed 
and stopped up their stairs within, etc. 1370 LamBarpE 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 89 The fresh is not able to checke the 
salt water that cloyeth the chanell. 58x Mutcaster Posi- 
tons xxxvit. (1887) 165 Those professions and occupations, 
which be most cloyed vp with number. x6zx Speep /Y/ist. 
Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. (1632) 84r The Dukes purpose was to 
haue cloyed the harbour by sinking ships laden with stones, 
and such like choaking materials. 1636 Botton Florus 204 
The Alps themselves heapt high with winter snowes, and so 
the wayes cloyed up. 1636 G. Sanpys Faraphyr. Div. 
Poents, Lam. it. (1648) 5 Thy Anger cloyes the Grave. 

+6. fig. To clog, obstruct, or impede (movement, 
activity, etc.); to weigh down, encumber. Ods. 

1564 Becon Mlower Godly Prayers (1844) 18 That heavy 
bondage of the flesh, wherewith I am most grievously 
cloyed. 1567 Turseav. Poems, To Yung. Gentleman taking 
Wyfe(R.), A bearing wyfe with brats will cloy thee sore. 
rg8z J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 137 Beyng clogged 
and fastened to this state of bondage (as it were cloyed in 
claye), 1665 GLANVILL Scegs. Sci. 1. 3 The soul being not 
“y's by an unactive mass, as now. 

- To overload with food, so as to cause loathing ; 
to surfeit or satiate (with over-feeding, or with 
tichness, sweetness, or sameness of food). 

1530 Parser. 487/2, I cloye, I charge ones stomacke with 
to moche meate.. You have cloyed hym so moche that he is 
sicke nowe. 1586 Cocan Haven Health ciiii, (1636) 148 
The fat of flesh alone without leane is unwholesome, and 
cloyeth the stomach. 1893 SHaxs. Rich. JT, 1. iit. 296 Who 
can..cloy the hungry edge of appetite by bare imagination 
of a Feast? x62x Burton Anat. Afe?. ti. iii. mt. (1651) 323 
They being alwayes accustomed to the same dishes... are 
therefore cloyed. 1748 Axson’s Voy. 1. xii, 266 Though 
this was a food that we had now been so long. .confined to 
».yet we were far from being cloyed with it, 1857 Dr 
Quincey Goldsmith Wks. VI. 197 To be cloyed perpetually 
is a worse fate than sometimes to stand within the vestibule 
of starvation. 2 

8. fig. To satiate, surfeit, gratify beyond desire ; 
to disgust, weary (with excess of anything). 

1576 Gascoicne Cowipl. Philomene (Arb.) 92 Both satisfied 
with deepe delight, And cloyde with al content, 1588 J. 
Upatt Diotrephes (Arb.) 17 Often preaching cloyeth the 
pene 1606 Suaus. Ant. & Cl. 1. ii, 241, 1624 Carr. 

mith Virginia 1. 17 But not to cloy you with particulars 
++] refer you to the Authors owne writing, 1752 FIELDING 
Amelia w. ii, Amelia’s superiority to her whole sex, who 
could not cloy a gay young fellow by many years posses- 
sion. 18x19 Byron Badan 1, i, After cloying the gazettes 
with cant. 

absol, 1639 Futter Holy War v. xxvi. (1840) 288 These are 
enough to satiety more would cloy. 1748 Hartley Odserz. 
Alan}. ii. 227 The two frequent Recurrency of Concords 
cloys. 1829 H. Nexte Lz. Rent, 32 His [Pope's] sweetness 
sk 5 at last. 

. zutr. (for reff.) To become satiated. rare. 

1721 Ramsay Tartazia 160 If Sol himself should shine thro’ 
all the day, We cloy, and lose the pleasure of his ray. 

41 To starve. (Some error.) 

1570 Levins Afanif. 214/12 To cloy, fame consumere, 

+Cloy; v.2 Obs. rave—*. Steevens conjectures 
‘To claw, to scratch with the claw’; Johnson: 
‘ perhaps, to strike the beak together.’ 

r6rz SHAKs. Cysb. v. iv. 118 His Royall Bird Prunes the 
eno ey wing, and cloyes his Beake, As when his God is 
pleas’d. 

Cloy; v.23: see Cry. 

+Cloy‘ance. Obs. rare! [f. Cuoy v1 + 
-ANOE: cf. annoyance, etc.) Encumbrance. 

1593 Nasue Christ's TZ. (1613) 33 Such a cloyance and 
cumber vnto me, that I must Jeaue it. 

Cloy-board, obs. (? erroneous) f. CLOVE-BOARD : 
cf. CLOE-BOARD. 

1636 ALS. Ace. St. Fohs’s Hosp., Canterd., For a cloy 
bord spent about the pullpet js, vjz% For sawinge of the 
cloy boord iiijed. 

Cloyd (Cursor M. Cott. 2872), obs. f. CLoup. 

Cloyed (kloid), 42. a. [f Cxroy v1 +-ED.] 
Clogged, cumbered, burdened ; sated, surfeited. 

1599 Danis Poet, Ess. Musophilus Biij, The fulness of 
acloy'd neglect. x6rxr Suaxs, Cyd. 1. vi. 47 The cloyed 
will, That satiate yet vnsatisfid desire. 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
Sohn Bull 80 Like a decayed beauty to a cloyed lover in 
quest of new Fame. 1837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ. Il. 2 
The cloyed palate of the epicure. cog 

Cloy-edness. vare. Cloyed state or condition, 

x612~5 Br. Hart Contempt, O. T. xx, iii, Those emula- 
tions which wait upon the cloyednesse of an undivided 
conversation, 1848 Pusey tr. St. Augustine's Confess. 11. 
iv, 9 Through a cloyedness of well doing. i 

Cloyer (kloi‘a1). One who or that which cloys, 

1842° Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 184 Possession, that too 
frequent cloyer of wedded joys. < 
-tCloyser2. Obs. Lhzeves Cant. [perh. f. clay 
=CLy v.; or from CLoy v.1: but neither appears 
entirely to yield the sense, Cf. also CLOYNER.] 


1 ‘A term in the slang of the thieves- of old 


sharpers, by claiming a share’ (Nares). © 

- x60z Row.anps Greene's Cony-catchers 16 If the Cutpurse 
denie snappage, his cloyer or follower forthwith boyles him, 
that: is, bewrayes him, -/4éd. (1860) 22. These haue their 
cloyers and followers, which are: very troublesome to them. 


‘time, for one who intruded on the profits of young 
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III, 220 Then there’s a cloyer, or snap, that dogges any new 
porte in that trade, and snappes, will haue halfe in any 
jooty. 

2. A thief, cutpurse, shoplifter. [cf. clay, CLY.] 

1659 Caterpillars Anatomized, Tilers, or Cloyers, equiva- 
lent to shoplifters. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. iii. § 68 
Cloyers, Thieues, Purloyners. ¢1690 B. E. Dict, Cant. 
Crew, Cloyers, Thieves, Robbers, Rogues. 1725 in New 
Cant. Dict, 

Cloyfe, obs. form of CLovE 33.2 

Cloying (kloiin), 742. sd. [f. Choy v.1+-mnel.] 
The action of the verb CLoy, in its different senses. 

1548 Upatt Evrasm. Par. Luke v. (R.), Lest .. to muche 
presence may be a cloiyng to them. 1572 Mascatt Gové. 
Cattle, Horses (1627) 142 The cloying of a horse is an ill 
hurt, which commeth by euill-shooing. 1625 MarkHam 
Souldicrs Acctd, 8 Vpon Cloying, how to vnbreetch them 
[guns]. 1710 Brit. Afollo III, No. 84.3/1 When Enjoyment 
comes to Cloying There's an end then of Enjoying. 

Cloy'ing, A7/. a. [f.as prec. +-1ne2.] That 
cloys ; satiating ; + clogging. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul u. i. tt. xxxi, Rend the thick 
curtain of cold cloying night. 1752 Fiecpinc Amelia Wks. 
1775 X. 239 With regard to love I declare I never found 
anything toying in it. 1807-8 W. Irvine Salmag. (1824) 
382 It had a cloying sweetness that palled upon the taste. 
18x5 L. Hunt Feast Poets, &¢. 27 notes, The charge against 
Pope of a monotonous and cloying versification is not new. 

Hence Cloy'ingness. 

1862 Saz, Rev. XIV. 460/1 The honeyed cup, with all its 
cloyingness. 7 
loy-less, a. That does not cloy or satiate, 
x606 Suaxs, dut. § Cé.u,i,25 Epicurean Cookes, Sharpen 
with cloylesse sawce his Appetite. 1813 Hocc Queen's Wake 
251 Cloyless song, the gift of heaven. i 

+Cloy'ment. vare—'. [see-mEnr.] Satiety. 

x601 Suaxs. Tel. N.u. iv. 102 That suffer surfet, cloy- 
ment, and reuolt. 

Cloyne, obs. form of Crown. 

+Cloyne, cloine, v. Os. [Origin uncertain. 

Phonetically, cZoyze answers exactly to OF. clwigner, 
clugner var. of cligner ‘to bring together the upper and 
Jower eyelids so as to leave a very small interval Petween 
them,’ often to ‘wink’, as the expression of secret under- 
standing, cunning, or hypocrisy, as in ‘clignement d’ccil, 
ceil d'hypocrite’ (Paré, 16th c., in Littré, From this to 
our sense 1 appears to be an easy transition. (Cf. the 
history of conszve.)] : 

1, gtr. To act deceitfully or fraudulently, to 
cheat, deceive. Hence Cloyning v4/. sd. 

3538 Bare Thre Lawes 440 With holye oyle and watter, 
I can so cloyne and clatter. — Sed. Wks. (1849) 170 With 
the cloynings oe conjurers, and the conveyances of 


your Sorcerers. Zéid. 391 To have their faults opened, and 


their cloning colours condemned. 1569 T. Stocker Diod. 
Sic. u, xxii. 68/2 He. .mistrusted his crafty cloyning. 

2. tztr.?To have a secret understanding, to 
conspire. 

1556 Apr, Parker Psalter xciii. 266 They cloyne in one: 
in companies, agaynst this just man’s lyfe. 

8. trans. To take cunningly, furtively, or fraudu- 
lently ; to grab. 

1349 J. Orve Zrasm, Par, Ephes. Prol, civ, To instigate 
men, in pretense of the ghospell, to scrape and cloyne in to 
their handes as muche possession as they can. 1888 Fardle 
Facions 1. v. 57 And not geue hym selfe to couetous cloin- 
ype: and hourdyng of tresure. 1558 Puaiir Zuneid vi. Rj, 

'y goodly spouse this while my wepons al [a]way she 
cloinde, From al my house, and from my head my trusty 
sword purloind. 1866 StupLey Seneca’s Medea A iij, To 
cloyne away the forren golde with greedy snatching hand. 

Hence Cloynex, a cheat, deceiver. 

ergo Bate A. Yohan (1838) 69 Amonge craftye cloyners 
there hath not bene a gretter. 1552 — AZol, 39 Thys croked 
cloyner, cloughteth me in a patche of the lattre parte. 

Cloys, obs. f. cloves, CLOVE 36.2 

Cloy’some, @. rare. [f. Choy v.1 + -SoME.] 
Having a cloying quality, tending to satiate. 

1603 Fiorito Montagne 1. xii. (1634) 143 The taste of 
which [feasts, revels, etc} becommeth cloysome and un- 
pleasing to those that daily see, and ordinarily have them. 
x886 Hotman Hunt in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 475 His current 
paintings were cloysome in their richness, 


Cloysse, obs. form of CLoTHEs. 

Cloyster, obs. form of CLoisTER, CLUSTER v. 

Cloyt, var. of Chom Se. 

Club (klsb), sd. Forms: 3-6 clubbe, (3 clibbe), 
4 klubbe, clob(e, 4-5 clobbe, 5 clobb, 5-8 
elubb, (7 Sc. glub), 6—club, [ME. cidbe, clobbe 
corresp, to (and probably ad.) ON. A/udéa (Sw. 
hlubba, klubb, Norw., Da. &lubbe, Rind), assimi- 
lated form of Alumba; f. the same root as CLUMP 

vy. ChON, Rlumbu-, kisebbu-fotr, Norw. kleenpfod, 

w. kumpfotad, Ger. hiwmpfuse, Eng. club-joot (ed. 
The history of branch III is obscure: the theory 
is that it came immediately from the verb, and 
that the latter was formed from branch I of the sb. 
But senses 5 and 6 (the only ones whence this 
development could start) have not yet been found 
early enough to account for the great extension 
which branch IIT attained in the 17th c.] 

“I. A thick stick, and related senses. 

1, A heavy:stick or staff for nse as a weapon, thin 
enough at one end to be grasped with the hand, 
and increasing in:thickness and weight towards the 
other énd; also a special form for use in athletic 
exercises, generally called Zndian clubs. ; 
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¢ 1293 Lay. 20968 Alle ba heorede-cnauen, mid clibben heo 
a-qualden. 7d, 21504 Mid clubben [c 1275 clubbes] swide 
grate, ¢1320 Si Benes 2511 His clob was..A lite bodi of 
an ok. ¢1325 £2. £, Addit, P. B. 1348 He cleches toa gret 
klubbe & knokkes hem to peces. @x1q00 Six Perc, 2018 
Ane iryne clobe takes he. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xlviii. 14x 
The geaunte bare aclubbe. 1552 Hutoxr, Clubbe of leade, 
plumbata. x600 Snaxs. A. ¥. ZL, 1. £98 Troilous had 
his braines dash’d out with a Grecian club, 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. u. 110 The Giant mist but little of all.to-breaking 
Mr. Great-heart’s Scull with his Club. 1815 Expuinstone 
Ace, Caubul (1842) I. 345 Another exercise is whirling a 
heavy club round the head. 

Jig. 31579 Furne Heshin's Parl. 89 Howe soudenly hath 
M, Heskins forgotten the strong clubbe of his Logike, 

b. Used as the symbol of rude physical force: 
ef. d, and CLus-LAaw. 

1606 Hreron Wks. I. 63 To resume their old argument 
‘from the clubs’. 1647 Ballad, Penit. Traytor xxvii. 
(Tracts & Broadsides, King’s Libr. Brit. Mus.), Thus Law 
and Equity, in awe were keept here, And Clubs were 
taught how to controule the Scepter. 

+0. Prentices and clubs: the rallying cry of 
the London apprentices. Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIII, 9 All the young men.. 
cryed prentyses and clubbes, ‘Then out at euery doore 
came clubbes and weapons, and the aldermen fled. 1592 
Stans. 1 Hex. VI, 1. iit. 84 Ie call for Clubs, if you will 
not away. 1604 Dexter Honest Wh. 1. Wks. 1873 H. 64 
Sfoot, Subs, clubs, prentices, downe with em, Ah you 
rogues, strike a Citizen in’s shop? 1822 Scott Niged i. 

td. Clubs are trump: physical force is to rule 
the day or to decide the matter; a punning allusion 
tosense 8. Also As sure as a club, 

2884 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 1. ix. 66 His prophesic 
fell out as sure as a club. 1588 Greene Pandosto (2843) 
27 Taking up a cudgel..sware solemnly that she would 
make clubs trump if hee brought any bastard brat within 
her dores. 1607 W. S. Puritan in Malone Shaks. S: ae: 
Il. 574 (N.) Ay, L knew, by their shuffling, clubs would be 
trumps. «1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 55 He is his 
owne as sure as a clubb, 

‘te, A heavy, clumsy fellow ; a clown. Obs. 

1842 Upat Evasiu. Apoph. 167 a, The fair flatte truthe 
that the vplandishe or homely and playn clubbes of the 
countree dooen vse. [1828 Topp s. v. C/#d, An old term for 
a booby, Grose under Hertfordshire clubs and clouted 
shoon] | : : 

2. A stick or bat used in various games of ball; 
esp. the stick with a crooked and thickened head, 
used in golf [=Du, 4o/f club, bat] and similar 
games ; a hockey-stick. 

¢1480 Noutinale in Wr.-Wilcker 738 (Nomina Ludorum) 
Hee pila, aballe; Hoe pedum, a clubbe [cf. 666 cambok]. 
1552 Hunoet, Clubbe croked at the one end, Vucinus, 

uous, Vigusius, a 1614 J. Metvitn Diary 14 Teached 
to handle the bow for archerie, the glub for goff. ¢ 1625 A/S. 
Hard, 6391 in Strutt Sports § Past. u. iii. § 14 The prince 
(HenryJ lifted up his goff-club to strike the ball. 1800 A. 
CartyLe Autod. 343 To bring golf clubs and balls. 180 
Srruttr Sports & Past. 1. ii, 14A club or bat. 1889 A. 
Laxc in Daily News 30 Apr. 4/8 Golf clubs .. are like 
crooked sticks, the ball being hit from the face of the crook. 

+3, A staff or baton used as an official and re- 
strictive ‘pass’, Ods. 

x612z Brinstey Lind, Lit. xxx. 300 The shrewdest boyes, 
who vse to waite for the club, and watch their times, @ 1697 
Ausrey in Thoms Anecd. & Traditions (1839) 94 In my 
father’s time they had a Clubbe (/xs¢is) at the schoole- 
doore; and when they desired leave exenndi foras (two 
went together still) they carried the clubbe. 

4. The butt-end of a gun. 

1724 De For Mem. Cavatier (1840) 66 With the clubs of 
their muskets [they] made a..dreadful slaughter. 

5. transf. Any club-shaped structure or organ ; 
a knob; a bunch; a gradually thickened and 
rounded end. 

1907 Curios, in Hush, & Gard. 286 Upon this Column is a 
little Club, called the Hammer of the Flower, 1802 BincLry 
Anim, Biog. (1813) 11, 122 The antenna are club-shaped ; 
the club perfoliate, 1833 Marryat_P. Simple v, A nose 
which had a red club to it. 1879 F. Conner Tend Wort: 
Pal, 11. 54 Tall spires of asphodel and clubs of snapdragon. 

6. A club-shaped knot or tail in which the hair 
was worn at the back; fashionable in the second 
half of the 18th c, Hence club-pigtatl, -wig. 

1785-95 Woxcorr (P, Pindar) Lousiad 1, Wks. I. 240 Curl, 
club, and  pigaail, all sal go to pot. 1786 Mackenzie in 
Lounger No. 89 P 8 Their commentaries on walking boots, 
xiding slippers, clubs, buckles and buttons. 1837 Jew 
Monthly Mag. XLIX, sso Pig-tails and ‘knockers’ super- 
seded the ponderous ‘clubs’. 18sg0 Janes Old Oak Chest 
IL. 103 What used formerly to be called a c/b, otherwise a 
very thick pigtail, hanging some four inches down his back. 
1886 S. Lonarettow Life Lones I. ii. 19 A..gentleman .. 
wearing. .the old-style dress. .his hair tied behind ina club, 
with black ribbon, | . ye 4 

7. Hort, A disease in cabbages or tumips in 
which nn excrescence forms nat the base of the 


stem ;, club-root ; cf. Cruspine vi. sd. 2. 

1846 Baxter Libs. Pract. Agric. 1. 142 An insect which 
.-insinuates itself into the roots of all the brassica tribe, an 
causes a disease, usually called the club, 

YI. In cards. 


8. #2. The cards forming one of the four suits, . 


distinguished by the conventional representation 
ofa trefoil leaf in black; in sdzg. a club-card, 
card of this ‘suit. 

[A translation of the Spanish name Jaste, or It. dastoue 
(see Basro, Baston), the ‘club’ figured on Spanish cards. 
The current English figure is taken from the French, where 
the name is ¢72//e, trefoil.] 
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1563 Foxe A. § Af. 1298 The beste cote carde beside in 
the bunche, yea thoughe it were the Kyng of Clubbes, 1593 
Munpay Def, Contraries 49 The inuenter of the Italian 
Cardes .. put the Deniers or monyes, and the Bastons or 
clubs in combate togither. 1600 Rowzanps Let. Humours 
Blood Sat. 1. 58 The Knaue of Clubbes he any time can 
burne, And finde him in his boosome, for his turne. 161x 
Corcr., Trefie, also, a Club at Cards. 1712-4 Pore Rage 
Lock ut. 79 Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder 
seen. 1784 Cowrer Task wv. 218, 180x Srrurr Sports & 
Past. Ww. it, 285 note, The suit of clubs upon the Spanis! 
cards is not the trefoil, but positively clubs, or-cudgels. 

IEE, A combination, association. 

[This group of senses is closely connected with the vb.; 
but the evidence does not make certain what was the exact 
course of development. In particular, it does not appear 
whether a cixd in senses 13-15 was, in its origin, merely a 
knot or association of persons, or a ‘clubbing’ of the ex- 
penses of an entertainment, or of contributions towards it: 
see the verb senses 4-10, where the earliest example quoted 
(in 9) is connected with the joint defrayal of expenses, The 
order here followed is therefore merely provisional.] 

+9. Combination or union into one mass; aggre- 
gate, mass, Ods. 

1664 Power £xf. Philos. u. 94 The difference of the 
Mercurial Cylinder may arise. .from the club and combina- 
tion of all these causes joined together. 1674 N. FarRrax 
Bulk §& Selv. 139 This hord of restlesness is evenly dealt out 
amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 

+10. A combination of contributions to make 
up a total sum, e.g. to defray the expense of an 
entertainment, Ods. 

1659-60 Perys Diary 24 Feb., A very handsome supper at 
Mr. Hill's chambers, I suppose ui td a club miiober ther. 
1678 Butter Hid. 11. i. 596 Who's bound to vouch “em for 
his own, Though got by Implicit Generation, And General 
Club of all the Nation. 1755 JZem. Capt, P. Drake I. xvii. 
168 He offered to pay the Reckoning, which I would by 
no Means suffer; but all my Intreaties could not prevent 
his making it a Club, which 1 at last agreed to, 

+b. The share of such joint expense contributed 
by, or due from an individual. Ods. 

1660 Pepys Diary x July, Met with Purser Washington, 
with whom..I dined at the Bell Tavern in King Street, but 
the rogue had no more manners than to invite me, and to 
let me pay my club. 1665 /dfd. 20 Feb,, We dined merry: 
but my club and the rest come to 7/6d., which was too much. 
1705 Vanpructt Confed. 1.1, They say he pays his club with 
the best of ’em. 1707 Farquuar Beans Strat. w. ii, We 
must not pretend to our share of the discourse, because we 
can't pay our club o’ th’ reckoning. 1927 Swirt Lett. Wks. 
1841 IT. 609, I remember when it grieved your soul to see 
me pay & penny more than my club at an inn. 1792 Burke 
Let, Sir H. Langrishe Wks. VI. 299, 1 had. Pe my club 
to the society which I was born in some way or other toserve. 

+11. A meeting or assembly at a tavern, etc., for 
social intercourse; a social meeting the ex- 
penses of which are jointly defrayed; Jater, a 
periodical social meeting of such an association as 
is described in 13 (to which the name c/zd was 
soon transferred). Obs. (Johnson’s explanation 
‘ An assembly of goed fellows, meeting under cer- 
tain conditions’, elongs here, unless ‘ assembly’ 
was meant for ‘association’.) 

31648 Davenant Long Vac. in Lond., Our mules are come: 
dissolve the club: The word, till term, is ‘Rub! oh rub!’ 
1665 Prerys Diary 5 July, A house .. where heretofore, 
in Cromwell's time, we young men used to keep our weekly 
clubs. 1675 R. L’Estrance Art Good Husb, in Hari. 
Afise, (1810) VIII. 63 A mechanick tradesman ..in the 
evening, about six o'clock, he goes to his two-penny club, 
and there stays for his two-pence till nine or ten.. and 
usually, at parting, or breaking up of these clubs, they divide 
themselves according to their several inclinations..some go 
toatavern, etc. x7zx Appison Sect. No. 9 #x Those little 
Nocturnal Assemblies, which are commonfy known by the 
name of Clubs. 1722 De For Plague (1884 Rtldg.) 92 This 
Tavern, where they held their Club, 1764 A. Murrny 
Apprentice, A Farce 8 He went three times a week to a 
Spouting club. JV... What's a Spouting club? G. A meet- 
ing of Prentices and Clerks-.. intoxicated with Plays, and 
so they meet in Public-Houses to act Speeches. x79: G. 
Gamuavo Acad, Horsent, ii. (1809) 72 Many bets are de- 
pending on it at our next Club, x80r Macnetn Poet, Wks. 
(1844) 70 fam at first, took little heed o' Weekly clubs mang 
three or four. , 

+12. A knot of men associated together ; a set, 
a clique; early applied to 9 private association 
with a political object ; a secret society. Ods. 

1682 Drypen Medal Ded., What right has any man among 
you. ..to meet, as you daily do, in factious clubs, to vilify 
the government in B sca! discourses? 1683 Evetyn Diary 
28 June, They [the Rye House plotters] were discovered by 
the Lord Howard of Escrick and some false brethren of the 
club. x690 Locne Aas. Und. 1. xxviii. § 14 Nor is there 
one of ten thousand, who is stiff and insensible enough, to 
bear up under the constant Dislike, and Condemnation of 
his own Club. 2692 — Zdue. § 94 2 4 The Dangers (should 
be} pointed out that attend him from the several Degrees, 
Tempers, Designs, and Clubs of Men. x69 Lurtrett Brief 
el. (1857) LH. 546 This day one Chapman of the Bridgefoot 
club.was taken into custody for trensonable practices, /d7d. 
III, 550 One Chapman of the Southwark clubb is bailed on 
promise to discover the rest of the Jacobite clubb. . 1727 
Swirt Gulizver ut, iy. 205 A club of those projectors came 
to him with proposals, 1730 Wesxey H/és, (1830) I. 3 He 
had been rallied the day before on being & member of the 
Holy Club. 


18. An association or society of persons of like 
sympathies, of a common vocation, or otherwise 
mutually acceptable, meeting periodically. (under 
certain regulations) at some house of entertain- 
ment, for social intercourse and cooperation. ~ 


’ 
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- As to ‘clubs’ in this sense, which were a great feature of 
English life in the 18th c., see the Spectator 1721 No. 9. 
Associations of this sort still exist under the name; but, 
speaking generally, the 17-28th c. ‘club’ has developed 
in two directions; that mainly connected with entertain. 
ment having become a permanent institution as described 
in sense 15, while the occasionally or periodically meeting 
club has usually primary objects apart from conviviality, as 
in x4. (The first quotation may belong to sense 12.) 

1670 Coxtixs in Rigaud Corr. Se. Afen (1841) LL, 526 Of 
two mathematical clubs here, one is a large one consisting 
of divers ingenious mechanics, gaugers, carpenters. ¢ 1690 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Club .. a Society of Men agreeing 
to meet according to a Scheme of Orders under a slight 
Penalty to promote Trade and Friendship. xyxx Swirr 
Frul. to Stella 2t June, In my absence they had erected a 
Club and made me one .. Our meetings are to be every 
Thursday: we are yet but twelve. x9714 Journey thro’ 
Zing. (1722) I. 289 The Mug-House-Club in Long-Acre; 
where every Wednesday and Saturday, a mixture of Gen- 
tlemen, Lawyers, and ‘Tradesmen, meet in a great Room 
--Here is nothing drank but Ale, and every Gentleman 
hath his separate Mug. x79x Boswett Yohwnson an. 1764 
Soon after..was founded that club which existed long with- 
out a name, but at Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distin- 
guished by the title of the Literary Club.. They met at 
the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho, one evening in 
every week, at seven, 1855 O. W. Homes in Motley's Lete, 
II, ro Oct., What a fine thing it would be to see you back 
at the Saturday Club again. 

4. An association formed to combine the opera- 
tions of persons interested in the promotion or 
prosecution of some object; the purpose is often 
indicated in the title, as Alpine, Athletic, Chess, 
Cricket, Football, Literary, Natural History Field, 
Tennis, Yacht Club, etc.; Benefit, Clothing, Coal, 
Goose Club, ete. : 

Many of these are solely devoted to the object for which 
they are organized; others combine therewith some of the 
convivial features of sense 13, or even the permanent organiz- 
ation of sense 15._ Here belong the publishing clubs, as 
the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, Roxburgh, Spalding, ete., 
which. differ from socie‘ies with similar objects chiefly in 
their limitation of membership to a fixed number, 

1955 (title), The Game at Cricket, as settled by the Several 
Cricket Clubs, 2790 Burke /7. Rev, 2 The solemn public 
seal of sanction they have received from two clubs of gentle- 
men in London, called the Constitutional Society, and the 
Revolution Society. 18rz Exam. 11 Mayagr/r The benefit 
club... forms something of a provision against adversity. 
2859 [Joun Batt] Peaks, Passes § Gi. rst Ser, vii, Early in 
the year 1858, it was resolved to give scopé for the exten- 
sion of this mutual feeling amongst all who have explored 
high mountain regions, by the formation of the Alpine 
Club. 1887 Miss Brannon Like & Unitke x, St. Austell 
had got the commoner into the Jockey Club. 1890 Yiimes 
(weekly ed.) 3 Jan. 15/3 Her Majesty contributes £100 
sanaally to the funds of the Royal Clothing Clinb at 

indsor. 


b. Short for Brnerir Crup, collog. (CE. elid- 
Seast, -money in 20.) To be on the Club: to re- 
ceive relief from its funds, 

15. An association of persons (admittance into 
which is usually guarded by ballot), formed mainly 
for social purposes, and having a. building (or part 
of one) appropriated to the exclusive use of the 
members, and always open to them as a place of 
resort, or, in some cases, of temporary residence ; 
the club may be political, literary, military, etc., 
according to the aims and occupations of its 
members, but its main feature is to provide a 
place of resort, social intercourse, and entertain- 
ment, 

This is a natural development of the club of sense 13, 
which gradually w till it monopolized the whole ac- 
commodation of the tavern or house at which it met, and 
the place became known as a ‘club-house’,—the club often 
bearing the name of the proprictor of the house. Later, in 
order to have the management of the house and their affairs 
in their own hands, some clubs started fully-equipped estab- 
lishments of their own. The institution has developed into 
its most completely-organized form in London, where, es- 
pecially in the vicinity cf St. James’s (colloquially called 


‘clubland *), are to be found the most perfect types of it. . 
31976 Warroce Soul. Reign Geo, LH (1859) LH. 39 Being 


excluded from the fashionable club ‘of young men at Al- 
mack’s they formed a plan for a new club... They built a 
magnificent house in St. James's Street and furnished it 
gorgeously, 1823 Bynon Led, Ld, Blessington § Apr. In 
my time MWatier's was the Dandy Club. a 1837 Penny 
Cyel, VII. 275 The modern subscription houses which go 
by the name of clubs, such as the Athenaum, the Univer. 
sity, the Senior and Junior United Service,—are in no re- 
spect clubs, according to the ancient English understanding 
of the term except that every member must be balloted for, 
or admitted by the consent of the rest. 1862 Groxow 
Reminisce. 76 The Clubs of London in 1814 White's, 
Boadle’s, Brookes’, or Wattiers’,—which with the Guards’, 
Arthur's, and Graham’s, were the only clubs at the West 
End. 1877 Trottore Prime Minister ii, The club went 
on its way like other clubs, and men dined and smoked and 
played billiards and pretended to read. 

_ b..The building or rooms occupied by such a 
society, a club-house. 

1837 [see above]. 1850 Tuackeray Pendennis i, Major 
Arthur Pendennis came over from his lodgings .. to break- 
fast at_a certain Club in Pall Mall, 1883 Luovp £60 § 
Flow I, 292 They sent for me at my club. | : 


16. trany, The name of certain organizations on 
the continent, es%. those of a political character in 
France, which, at various times, took 2 prominent 

|_ part in political affairs, : ; : 


CLUB, 


2790 Burke fr, Rev, Wks. V. 217 When he [Henry VIIZ] 

resolved to rob the abbies, as the club of the Jacobins have 
robbed all the ecclesiasticks. 1837 Cartyte #~ Rev, II.1, 
vy. (Claddisiz), It. . calls itself CZed: calls itself in imitation. . 
of those generous Price-Stanhope English, who sent over to 
congratulate, Hrench Revolution Club .. under the shorter 
popular title of Yacodins’ Clué, it shall become memorable 
to all times and lands, 1858 Bucnre Céviliz. (1869) 11. vii, 
414 The first clubs which ever existed in Paris were formed 
about 1782. 1870 Daily News 25 Nov., A club here .. does 
not mean what it does in England; it is-simply a debating 
society open to all the world, where the Frenchman can in- 
ange his love of oratory and of wordy contest. 

17. Applied to ancient associations. 

1837 Turrewa. Greece IV. xxviii. 36 These clubs were of 
long pension 9 Athens, 1838 Annotp /7ist. of Ronze (1846) 

. L. xvi. 334 The young patricians, organised in their clubs, 
* supported each other in their outrages. 
'V.. attrib. and Conib: 

18. attrib. Of or pertaining to a club or clubs. 

1637 T. Goopwin Aggrvav. of Six (1643) 53 They would 
perswade them to it fy a clubb argument, drawn from 
avoiding persecution. x79 Burke Let, Afember Nat, Ase 
semt, Wks. 1842 VI, 3x The scheme of parochial and club 
renner takes up the state at the wrong end. 1859 
SALA i: round C oc | (1861) at ny wie his petagt on 

e club paper, po; em into club envelopes, seals them 
with thecleb Seat and despatches them. .by the club mes- 
sengers. 3882 Miss Brapvon Myi. Royal I. ii. 39 One of 
my club gossips. 

9. General combs., as a. (in sense 1) c/seb-dearer, 
fellow, -method, -stick; club-armed, -high, -like, 
-tailed adjs.; elub-pigtail, -wig (see 6); b. (in 
senses 13-17) club-dinner, -hour, -monger, -night, 
-roont, tiie, etc. 

1655-60 Sran.ey Hist. Philos. (170%) 3/1 The *Club-Arm’d 
Traveller. xgsz2 Hutoer, *Clubbe bearer, clanator. 1855 
Kunosey Heroes, Thescus 1. 206 Corynetes the club-bearer, 
1836-48 B.D. Watsu Aristoph, 114 xote, A *club-dinner, 
it appears, was an ordinary affair. 3847 Carpenter Zoo/, 

°§649 The Palpicernes also possess antennas with a *club- 
like termination, 3884 Bowrr & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 

Ferns 385 Swollen in a club-llike manner. 3817 Copserr 

ts, XXXII. 72 Loyal *club-mongers communicate their 
schemes to the government, 1885 Whitaker's Almanack 
zag The ventures of speculative ‘Club-mongers’ are dying 
out, =14 A. Morrny dgfrentice 19 It must be almost 

Nine. _ I'll away at once; this is *Club-night. 1983 Gent2. 
a a n. 8x4 No wine was to be drunk out of the 
*elub-room, 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 47, I took up 
the.. Morning Herald from the club-table in the club-room 
of the country.town of O——. 1837 Cartyte fy. Rev. I, 
1.v, The *Club-spirit is universal. 1880 0. Rev. Jan. $2 
Rhetoric which sends mobs yelling to the tar-barrel or the 
*club-stick. 1846 Lp, Carpet, Chancellors, Thurlow V. 
clv. 489 When I myself first the study of the law, the 
modern *club-system_ was nown. W. Roserts 
Looker-on XIE, 386 Your *club-tailed -horses. 78% 
BupGern Sfect-No. 7 prAlittle before our *Ciub-time last 
Night we were walking together. 

20. Special combs. (in a few of which the vb. 
stem seems to be the source): club antenna, an 
antenna with a thickened or knobbed extremity ; 
club-drub v., to beat; olub-ended «., thickened 
or knobbed at the end; club-farm, a farm on 
co-operative principles; olub-feast, (7) a feast at 
a club; (6) an annual gathering in connexion with 
a benefit-club; + club-grass, (@) = CLUB-RUSH ; 
(6) bookname for Coryuephorius, a genus of rare 
grasses; club-hand, a rare deformity of the hand, 
similar in nature to club-foot (Syd. Soc. Lex.); 
club-head, a club-shaped or club-like head ; so 
club-headed 4., }club-headpiece ; club-land, 
see 15; elub-lome (/o0), 2 weapon or tool 
consisting of a club; club-master, + (a) one who 
uses physical force; (0) the manager of a club; 
club-money, (2) money contributed towards a 
‘club’ (cf. 10) ; (8) subscription to a benefit club 
or provident society; + olub-musket, the use of a 
musket asa club; club-root, a disease of turnips, 
etc., anbury’; club-start, -tail, dial, names of the 
stoat; club-tie, a tie that binds a club of hair 
(cf. 6); elub-tooth, a tooth of a wheel- which is 
thicker ‘towards the outer end; + olub-weed, a 
name for Matfelon, or Knap-weed ; club-wheat, 
a variety of wheat ; club-wood, a name of Casu- 
Arma. Also CLUB-FIST, -FOOT, -HAUL, “MAN, 
=Moss, etc. : 

x753 CaamBers Cyc?. Step *Club antennz .. of butter- 
flies.” 1885 Pail Mall G. 3 Mar. 4/1 Brown creatures, each 
with six legs and a pair of club antenna. 1875 Browninc 
Aristoph, fe x83 In dealing with King Multitude, *Club- 
drub the’ callous numsculls ! "188g Dx. Arcyze in Contemp. 
Rew. Oct. 477 *Club-farms. .are as yet, purely experimental. 
178 Wrruerine Brit, Plants 796) Il. 73 Club-rush, 
Aglet-headed Rush, Common *Club-grass, 1870 Hotmzs 
Stergery (ed. 2) ITI. 667 This explanation does not apply to 
the *Club-hands. 17x3 Dernam Phys, Theol. vit. vi. (R.), 
in its aurelia state it hath quite a different body, with a 
*club-head. /d7d. (J.), Small *club-headed antennze: 1698 
Vansrucn so n. ii, Clap me at the head of the state, and 
Numphs at the head of the army; he with his club-musket 
-and I with my *club-headpiece, we'd soon put an end to your 
business, 1885 Whitaker's Alinanack vay The vapid con- 
Versation now to be heard in *Clibland generally. 1886 
Pall Mali G, 4 Oct. 6/x Clubland proper is still and will 
remain pretty much what it was in'the days of Major Pen- 
dennis. «1400 ‘Sir Perc. 2053 The gyant.with his *clobe- 
Tome Wolde hafe strekyne Percevelle sone. 1661 GAUDEN 
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those *club- masters and tub-ministers, 1836-48 B. D, Watsu 
Aristoph. 114 note, The person who ed the arrange- 
ments of the feast collected the cetub- money: 1888 r9tle 
Ceut. Mar..460 What about club money? I know you be- 
long toa provident society. 2677 Lp. Orrery drt of War 
30 To fall in at *Ciub Musket. 2690 J. Mackenziz Siege 
London-Derry 34/x Our men pursued them so close, that 
they came to Club-Musquet with it. 1698 [see Clsd- 
headpiece), 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. I. 1 
Unfounded popular prejudices about *club-root, anbury, 
blight, honey-dew, etc. 1848 Proc. Berw. Nat. Cind IL. 
No. vi 326 The disease called fingers-and-toes, anbury, or 
club-root, 1877 Holderness Gloss., *Club-start, a species of 
pole-cat. 1877 W.-W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., *Ciub-tail, a stoat. 
1875 MeCosu Scott, Philos. vii. 62 Cocked hats perched on 
powdered hair or wig with dangling*clubtie or pigtail 1884. 

F. Britren Watch § Clock. 62 {The} *Club Tooth .. [is] 
the form of tooth mostly used for lever escape wheels of 
foreign watches. a 1500 Gloss. in Archzol, xxx. 405 Clubbe- 
weed, Matfelon. 1888 ¥rxt. R. Agric. Soc. Apr, 57 The 

ices of No, 2 *Club wheat at Calcutta. 1777 G. Forster 

‘oy. round World II. 18 Their weapons were all made of 
the *club-wood, or casuarina. 

Club (klob), wv. [f. Cuus sd. (in branch I). 
The order of the senses from 3 onward is not satis- 
factorily traced: after the formation of the sb. 
in branch III, the vb. and sb. appear to have re- 
acted upon each other so as to produce a network 
of uses, the mutual relations of which cannot be 
shown in any lineal order.] 

1. trans. To beat with a club or as with a club; 
to knock down or kill with a club, 

1593 [see Crusuinc vi, sb.}. 1642 Burrovcus Moses his 
Choice 748 In the Originall it is, I beate my body black and 
blew, I club it downe. @166x Hotypay Yrevenad Sat. rx. 
17o He'l.. clubb my brains out. Sir T. Morgan's 

'vogr. France & Flanders in Somers Tracts (1751) IIL. 158 
The strongest Soldiers and Officers clubbing them down. 
1724 De For Men. Cavatier (1840) 205 They fell to batter- 
ing us with the stocks of their musquets, we despised this 
way of clubbing us. 1733 W. Douctass Brit. Settlem. N. 
Amer. 280 People forceably turned them out of Possession 
of their Lands: this they call clubing them out. 1886 
Stevenson Dx. Fekyll (ed. 2) iv. 37 Mr. Hyde broke out of 
all bounds and clubbed him to the earth. 1887 Spectator 
fe 760/ The rioters clubbed the horses on the face. 

. Lo club a musket: to use the butt-end of it as 


aclub. (Cf. Club-musket in CLuB sb. 20.) 

1808 J. Bartow Columb, vit. 358 Reseize the musket bare, 
Club the broad breach, and headlong whirl to war, 1843 
Lever ¥ Hinton vi. (1878) 36 Muskets were clubbed or 
bayonets fixed. 1876 Green Short Hist. viii. 540 The 
Heyes foot, after a single discharge, clubbed their muskets 
and fell on the centre under Fairfax. 

3. To gather or form into a club-like mass ; 
spec. to dress the hair into a club (ef. Cius sé, 6). 

z625 [see CruspeD 1772-84 Coo Voy. (1790) V. 1798 
The females. .tie a lock of tos the crown, whiles few, alter 
our custom, club it behind. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 
20 They .. wore their hair clubbed, atop, Chinese fashion. 
1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gi. X. xxt. iv. 28 He wears his hair 
..clubbed, and dressed with a high toupee. be 

4, To paras gather together, or combine into 


one mass or body, to mass. 

1641 Mitton Ch, Govt. 1. Introd., Fain to club quotations 
with Men whose learning and belief lies in marginal stuff. 
ings, 2828 E. Irvine Lest Days 137 The unholy church, 
which clubbeth certain into a religious world, and treateth 
the rest as if they were under the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. 1883 Afanch. Exam. 24 Oct. 5/1 Clubbing together 
the contingents of these six counties. 21884 Payn Thicker 
than Water xvi. x85 London which is equal to halfa dozen 
great towns clubbed together. . 

5. intr. To form themselves into a club or mass, 

x649 G, Dantec Trinarch., Rich, [7, xii, The high renowne 
Of Citty’s valours Clubb’d into his Den. 1674 N. FatrFax 
Bulk & Selv.87 Two such worlds must club together and 
become one. 2679 Prior Staffordsit. (1686) 2 they could 
sensibly perceive them {i.e. the oblong particles] to gather 
together, and club to make greater ies, 2862 Jouns 
han rth 350 At this season the old Black Cocks club 
together, 


‘b. Of shot fired from a gun: To keep together 
in amass or cluster instead of scattering. (Said 


also of the gun.) 

1830 Afech. Mag, XIII. 420 Clubbing or balling is sup- 
posed by many to occur only with cartridges .. all guns are 
liable to club or cluster (which .. is similar to firing several 
bullets or slugs); 

6. trans. To conjoin, combine, or put together 
into a common stock, or to a common end. 

1656 S. Hottanp careers) 96 They saw the fish-finders 
corroborated in one lump, clubbing all their nets and strength 
to boot. 3656 Beate C/ess 1 Some of the most learned and 
experienced besiegers, meeting and clubbing their inventions 
together. 1697 Cottier Ess. Mor, Subj. 11. (1709) 81 How 
they should club their ar Informations into a coms 
mon Idea, is‘inconceivable. pla W. Kine Transactioneer 
34 We club Notions, laying.them up in a kind of Joynt: 
Stock, 1840, CartyLe fe7ces‘iv. (2858) 292 They clubbed 
their small means together. 

7. intr. To combine together (or with others) in 
joint action ; to combine as partners or as members 


of a CuuB (sense 12). 

x6 Cuarteton Zphes. § Cismst. Matrons (1668) 60 Con- 
vinced of: her impotency to club with him in the Act of pro- 
creation, 16s2 Brome Yoviel? Crew Ded., Fortune and 
Nature ‘scarce ever club’d so well. 31672 Marve Reh. 
Transp. 1. 44 Those two that clubb’d with Mahomet in 
making the Alchoran. 2704 W, Kinc Mully of Mountowit, 
Oh! may thy codlins ‘ever swim in Cream!..Thy White: 
wine, Sugar, Milk, together club, To make that gentle viand 


to K. Chas. I, 4 The many and long tragedies suffered from | Syllabub. 170g Hickrnixoit. Priest-cr. u. vi. 62 (Subtle 


CLUBBED. 


Rebekkah) that club’d with her beloved Son Jacob, to 
Cheat ..his own Father and Brother. 1767 Frankuin 
Lett. (1833) 104 Perhaps as in some other cases, different 
causes may club in producing the effect. 1829 Blackw. 
Mag. XXVI. 914 They were endeavouring, by clubbing 
and caballing, to make themselves perpetual petty despots. 

8. To combine in making up 2 sum (as the 
cost or expense of an entertainment, etc.) by anum- 
ber of individual contributions ; to go shares in 
the cost of anything. Const. citi others, for an 


object. : 

_ 1655 R. Youncr Agst. Drunkards 18 Who constantly clubs 
it, first for his mornings draught, secondly at Exchange 
time, thirdly at night when shops are shut in, 1662 Perys 
Diary 24 Nov., How he did endeavour to find out a nine- 
pence to club with me for the coach. 2677 Yarranton 
Lugl. Iinprov. 99 As I have club’d with you for Supper, so 
I pray let me club a little with you in Discourse. rgog 
Tatler No. 13 ?3 We resolved to club fora Coach, @ 1734 
Nortn Lives UI. 175 These Six-clerks clubbed_and made a 
present to his lordship of £1000. 1883 A. Donson Old 
World Idyiils 20 Timorous cits on their pilgrimage Would 
‘club’ for a ‘Guard’ to ride the stage. 

b. Zo club together. 

1840 R. Dawa Bef. Mast xxvi, 87 Several of us clubbed 
together and bought a large piece of twilled cotton. 860 
Aver Fauriel’s Prov. Poetry v. 75 Other cities -. clubbed 
together to support a professor incommon. 1889 Boy's Own 
Paper ro Aug. 714/1 We. .clubbed together to purchase an 
American clock. 

9. trans. To contribute (as one’s share) towards 
acommon stock. Also adsol. 

1632 SueRwood, To clubbe, setive on despendre & Degual 
d'un autre. 1670 Lassets Voy, /taly 1. Pref., Though yong 
men be not able to. .clubb wit equally with these men. 1691 
Ray Creation 1. (1704) 341 Indeed every part of the Body 
seems to club and contribute to the seed. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais w. xx. (737) 87 Let every Man club his Penny 
towards it. 1743 Biair Grave, And yet ne'er younker 
on the green laughs louder, Or clubs a smuttier tale. 1748 
Smouierr Rod. Rand. xxiii, ‘Vhis scheme towards the execu- 
tion of which my companion clubbed her wardrobe. 1831 
A. Fonseanqur Eng, under 7 Admin. (1837) 11. 173 At the 
public-house he would club his mite with others for a tune. 

10. To make 2, put fogether (a sum) by joint 
contributions. 

a 1964 Liovn Poems, Author's Apol., How Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid join, And club together half a line, 1847 L. Huxr 
Men, Women, & BI, ix. 143 They. .clubbed up a comfort. 
able maintenance for the prebendary’s widow. 1863 FawceTr 
Pol. Econ. u. x. (1876) 257 Twenty-eight of these weavers.. 
agreed to club together a small sum in order to purchase 
some tea and sugar from the wholesale shop. 

b. To defray by a proportional charge upon 
each individual liable ; as ‘to club the expense’. 

11, Ail. (trans.) To throw (a body of soldiers) 
into a confused and disorganized mass. Also as 


a fig. expression Zo club the battalion : see quots. 

, 1806 Winpnam Speeches Parl. 3 Apr. (1812) IL. 334 There 
is an expression known in the army, spplicble to what 
happens sometimes under an unlucky field-officer, and is 
called ‘clubbing the battalion’. /did. 335 Vhe Honourable 
Gentlemen. have completely ‘ clubbed the battalion’. 1847 
Tuackersy Burlesques, Phil. Fogarty vw, In one instant 
ary, thousand men were in inextricable confusion. 
*Clubbed, by Jabers!’ roared out Lanty Clancy. 1868 
Kinciake Crimea (1877) III. i. 116 The force, though clubbed 
and broken into clusters of men. . 

12. Naut. To drift down a current with an 


anchor out. 

2850 in Weate Dict, Terms; and mod, Diets. 

Clubbable, clubable (klebab'l), a. [f. 
Cuus sb.+-aBLu.] Having such qualities as fit 
a man to be a member of a club; sociable. 

1783 Jounson in Boswell 4 Dec. xotv, Boswell (said he) isa 
very clubable man. [Johnson issaid to have used wnclubable 
sometime earlier: cf. notes to edd. of Boswell an. 1764.] 
1863 GALTon in Reader 26 Dec. 767 Two species of animals 
do not consider one another companionable, or clubable, 
unless their behaviour and their persons are reciprocally 
agreeable, 1883 M. Pattison Mem, (1885) 75 The public 
opinion of the University... had come to re: a college as 
a club, into which you should get only clubbable men. 

Hence Glubhability. (co//oq.) 

3879 Daily Tel. 17 Oct., At that os of clubbability the 
Parisian has not..yet arrived. 1886 World 24 Feb. 13 The 
jollier view of clubbability, its rights and its privileges. 

Glu‘b-ball. A term applied by Strutt and 
subsequent writers to games in which a ball is 
struck by a club or bat, esp. to the earlier types of 


these. (No such name appears in actual use.) 

zor Strutt Sforts ¢ Fast. u. iii, § 28 (¢é#/e) Club-ball. 
Ibid. The followmg engravings represent two specimens of 
club-ball. 280‘ Bar’ Cricketer’s Mannal 25 Club-ball was, 
doubtlessly, practised by the Saxons. 

Clubbatier. wonce-wd. [f. Cus after its- 
Reteer, etc.] A man armed with a cudgel. 

1714, T, Lucas Aleut. Gamester's 32 We meets a company 
of clubbatiers, who lay in aml to wait his being on 


foot. 

Ciubbed (kxbd), gpl. a. [f. ChuB+-Bp.] 

TI. ‘From the sb. 

1, Shaped like a club, thickened at or toward the 
end, knobbed; clavate, claviform. : 

1386 Cuaucer Monk's Prol. xo She bryngeth me forth the 
ee clobbed (z.7. clubbed, clobbet] staues. ¢1440 Pronip. 

aru. 84 Clubbyd staffe, fustis. 1526 Sxeiton Maguy/. 
1s12 Hercules .. with hys stubborne clubbyd mase, 178 
Phil. Trans. UXXIT, 219 Their antenne are clubbed, 
x8g0 ‘Bar’ Cricketer's Manual 24 Two sets of players are 
asranged with bent or clubbed sticks, 

: 7 - 68-2 


CLUBBER 


b. as a defect or distortion of the foot or fingers ; 
also (obs.) of a person: Club-footed, etc. 

@1509 in Gardner Lett, Rich. {11 §& Hen. VIL, A clobbed 
fote, “ax6o5 Montcomeris AZisc. P. xiii. 30 Love maks 
a couard kene; Love maks the clubbit clene, 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorp Meseries Hum. Life xvi. pe) ge Your fingers 
soclubbedatthe ends, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chubbed fingers, 
a term applied to the thin fingers with thickened ends, 
which are often seen in phthisical persons. 

2. Lumpy, massively built, thick-set. 

1695 Loud, Gaz. No. ery Stolen .. one black clubbed 


’ 


Gelding, x702 [did. No. 3850/4 Stolen or strayed. .a clubbed 
bob-tail'd black Mare..a little low Back’d. 
+3. Clumsy, rude. Cf. Crus sd, re, CLUBBISH. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 84 Clubbyd, or boystows, rudis. 
1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 88 That wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encroche an hundred mennys lyuynges. 
II. From the verb. 


4. Formed into a club or knot; clenched. 

x62g Purcuas Pilgrims u, iii, §6 The Pongoes .. so beate 
them with their clubbed fists, 1885 Leisure Hour Jan. 34/1 
The cultivation of ‘clubbed pigtails’, 

&. Turned into or used as a club. 

1724 De For Alen. Cavalicr (1840) 179 Coming close up 
to the teeth of one another with the clubbed musket. 1838 
Henry Cornet of Horse x, 102 Bayonets and clubbed mus- 
kets were the weapons on both sides. 

6. Combined in a mass; thrown into a confused 
and disorganized mass, as a clubbed battalion. 

1823 Lams Elia 1. ix. (1860) 70 The waves of the blown 
Baltic with their clubbed sounds, 1876 World V. No. 105, 11 
Does not marshal his incidents very adroitly, they assume 
sometimes something of a ‘clubbed ’ formation. 

Clubber (klobaz). [f. Chua wv. or sd. +-ER.] 

1. One who clubs or combines for any object ; 
one who belongs to a club; a member of a club. 

1633 Massincer New Way 1.i, Whores and canters, Club- 
bers by night. 21700 Sc. Pasguils (1868) 192 Rejoice old 
clubbers, Rosse and Skelmorlic, Dalrymple’s faction now 
hath lost an eye. 1729 D’Urnrey Pills 111. 304 The Punch 
Clubbers strait will be sitting. 1834 Gentl. AJag. C1V, 1. 107 
Indeed...‘ He was an excellent clubber’. 

2. One who wields a club, a clubman. 

1887 Voice (N. York) 18 Aug., [His] reputation as a clubber 
and as an efficient riot-queller is much more than local. 

Clubbery. xonce-wd. (see -Eny and cf. rookery, 
etc.] Clubs and club affairs collectively. 

1835 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 11 The following cir- 
cumstance, .cannot be passed over in the history of clubbery. 

Clubbing (klzbin), vt/. sé. (f. Chup v.+ 
-1ncG1,] The action of the verb Cus. 

1. Beating with clubs. Also adtrid. 

3598, Tell-Troth's N, ¥. Gift (1876) 20 Knauish Ielosy 
should be requited with Pages Sent 2753 (sce Chun z, x]. 

2. Hort. A disease in cabbages, etc. 

1836 Penny Cycl, VI, 93/2 Cabbages are subject to a 
peculiar disease .. the bottom of the stem enlarges, and the 
plant becomes sickly. This disease is called clubbing. 
1882 A. Carey Princ. clgric. xix. 165 Clubbing is..caused 
by the larva of an insect. i E 

3. Combining in clubs or parties; social or 
political association. Also attrib. 

1645 Howets Lett. (1650) If. lv. 72 The Turk..hath 
also a drink called Cauphe. .it may be called their clubbing 
drink between meals. 1658 UssHer Ann. 279 He .. inst 
tuted certain set feasts and clubbings, 1660 Perys Diary 
26 July, We went to Wood's at the Pell Mell, our old 
house for clubbing. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 382 
All this civick swearing, clubbing, and feasting. 1880 Echo 
24 Dec. 1/6 Morning assemblies of the academical youth for 
drinking and clubbing have now become the fashion. 

4 Of shot: The forming of clusters or balls: see 
Cuus 2, § db 

5, The joining of two or more periodicals in one 
subscription ; hence clubbing list, price. TS. 

x880 Boston Grul, Chem., Clubbing List. & Circular, 
The clubbing price of any American or foreign periodical 
not on the list will be furnished on application. 

Clubbish (klo-bif), a. [f. Chu sd. + -1811.] 

1. Resembling, or suggesting, a club; clumsy. 

2525 BARCLAY Eareges ur. (1570) B wy His clubbishe feete. 
1565-84 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Cala, A big clubbishe 
staffe, 1828-79 Jamtzson, Cludbish, clumsy, heavy. 

2. Clownish, boorish, rough, rude. Ods. exc. dial. 

1530 Patscr. RE Clobysshe poystous onweldy, Zour, 
1563 B. Gooce thes (Arb.) 69 Clubbish hands of crabbed 
Clowns. 1580 Nontn Plutarch (1676) 143 A mean man, 
and of a clubbish nature. x68x W. Ropertson Phrascol. 
Geny Clubbish, incomis, rudis, x880 IV. Cornw. Gloss., 
Clubbish, rough and brutal. . 

3. Disposed or addicted to clubs. 

1848 Zait's Mag. XV. 328 They were quiet stay-at-home 
men..none of them Clubbish. 1868 Miss Brappon Lady's 
afile xvi. a93 Wilmot—that young clubbish man, 

Hence + Clubbishiy adv., rudely, clownishly. 

1548 Hatt. Chios. (1809) 699 One Thon Skudder answered 
hym clubbishly. : . 

Clubbism (klz:biz’m). [f as prec. + -831.] 
The club system, (First used in reference to the 
political clubs of the French Revolution.) 

2837 Caxtyas J, Rev. (1857) 11. 11. ii, To passionate 
Constitutionalism ,. Clubbism will naturally grow to seem 
the root of all evil. Nevertheless Clubbism is not death, 
but rather new organisation and life out of death. 1889 
Sara See, vouud Clock (x86) 227 An incipient agitation for 


lady clubbism. 

Clubbist (kla'bist), [see -1st: cf: Fr. clebisteJ 
‘I. A member or supporter of the political clubs 
of. the. French Revolution, or of their. principles ; 
4ransf, to English politics as a term of abuse. 
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, 1993 Netsos in Nicolas Disf. (1845) 1. 321 Commander 
in Chief ..and Captain Pasquier, both men of sound 
principles. Officers and men Clubbists. 1795 Burke Regic. 
Peace iv, Wks, IX. 64 The difference between the Club- 
bists and the old adherents to the Monarchy of this 
Country is hardly worth a scuffle, 1828 Blackw, Mag, 
XXIII. 50g The factious journalists, abetted by Whig club- 
bists. aye ek Satie 7 Oct., The Débats of to-day thus 
protests against the clubbists. 

2. A member of 2 club. é i 

1848 Trackeray BA. Snobs xxxix, Among the youthful 
Clubbists is the Lady-killing Snob. 1884 Zzses x6 Sept. 
12/r He invites all Alpine clubbists who pass that way. 

Clubbock, Sc. A sea-fish; thespotted Blenny. 

1992 Statist. Acc. Scotl. V. 537 (Jam.) Spotted blenny, or 
clubbock, Gadus Gunnellus. x805 Forsytn Beauties Scotl. 
II. 380 ‘To be found in the harbour, clubbocks or codlocks. 

Cluwbby, @. nonce-wd. [f. Crus sb. +-x1.] Per- 
vaded by the characteristics of the club. 

1859 Sata Tw, round Clock 226 In the present generation, 
has been created a type peculiar thereunto—the club-man. 
He is all of the club, clubby. 

Clubdom., [see -pos.] The domain or ‘world’ 
of (London) clubs ; clubs collectively. 

1884 Daily News 23 Oct. 2/3 The event is one of unusual 
interest, not only to..the four thousand odd members, but 
to clubdom everywhere. 

+Club-fist. Ods. A large clenched fist that can 
deal a heavy blow; hence, a rough, brutal fellow. 

xs75 Mirr. Mag. xst Pt. Sabrine, The rascall rude, the 
rooge, the clubfist gript My little arme. 1589 R. Harvey 
Pl. Pere. (1590) Ailj, They haue y Clubfists, the one 
with his Counter-Cuffe, the other with his Country Cuffe, 
would quickly make a blew Martin. 

So Club-fisted a., having a club-fist or a club- 
hand; close-fisted. 

1616 Pasguil 1 Kath. 1. 199 Heeres master Mamon now. 
A Club-fisted Vsurer, ¢ 2648 Howe. Lett. (1650) I. 219 
As Logic is clubfisted and crabbed, so she is terrible at first 
sight. 1636 Ducarp Gate Lat. Uni. § 292 Hee that is 
club-fisted hath his hand contracted. 

Clu‘b-foot. ; 

1. A deformed or distorted foot. A name for 
various distortions, generally congenital, which give 
the foot a more or less stunted, lumpy appearance. 

1538 Letaxo /éin. IV. 124 Hales with the clubbe Foot 
hath , potten an Interest in this Colledge. 16rx CorTor., 
Picd-bot, a club-foot, or stub-foot. 1800 A/ed. Frul, LV. 
493 Those distortions of the feet, which are commonly 
called Club-feet. 1839 Toop Cycl. Anat. s.v. Foot, There 
are three principal forms of distortion to which the foot is 
congenitally subject: 1. When the foot is turned inwards, 
which has been termed varus. 2. When it is turned out- 
wards, called valgus. 3. When the foot is permanently 
extended, ane the patient can only put the toes to the 
ground, termed fes equinus. all the varieties of 


club-foot may be referred to one of these species. 1883 
Jearrreson Real Ld. Byron iii, The lameness of such an 


ordinary club-foot as disfigured Sir Walter Scott. 

2. A foot of a lumpy, club-like appearance. 

1683 Lond. Gas. No. a Apes Stolen a brown Gaidiug. 
having one Club-Foot behind. z712 W. Rocers Vay. 2 
These Creatures [land turtles} have Club Feet as big as 
one's Fist, shaped much like those of an ape ara a x85x 
Ruski Stones Ven, (1874) 1. vii. 75 It is a club-foot, and 
looks too blunt for the limb. 

3. attrib. = next. 

1583 T. Watson Poems(Arb.) 103 He gybes the Clubfoote 
Smith, Whe threatens him. a x66r Hotypay Fuvenad Sat. 
x. 191 Nero did not take A noble club-foot-stripling, x69 
Woop Ath. Ox. 1. 139 Commonly called Club-foot Hales. 

Club-footed (kizb)futéd), a. Having a club- 
foot. Also fig. Hence Ciubfootedness, 

289% PERcIvALL Sf. Dict., Patituerto clubfooted, Lorifes. 
x809 W. Irvine Knickerd. (1861) 218 Vulcan halted as a 
club-footed blacksmith, x842 Miatuin Nonconf Il. 425 A 
bireling press .. dresses up with wit naked and club-footed 
sophisms. 


+ Club-ha‘lfpenny. Obs. vave1, Known 
only in the following passage: perhaps aig. use 
of the name of some game, or trial of strength or 
skill, 

¢18§0 Latimer 70 @ cerlayne Gentionan in Foxe A. & al. 
(583) x754 Perchaunce you will conuent mee before some 

udge, and call mee into some court. Deus bene vertat. 
Fiat iustitia in iudicio. And then and there, doc best hauc 
best, for club halfe peny. 

(The only senses of Crun sb. known to go back to rgsoare 
1, 2, and 8, with all of which the notion of play is compat- 
ible. The senses of combination, association, contribution, 
etc. are all later, as is the verb itself, so that no notion of 
clubbing halfpennies appears tenable.) 


Club-haml (klobih5l), v. Waeut. To tack a ship | 


by letting the lee-anchor down as soon as the wind 
is out of the sails, by which her head is brought 
to wind; when she then pays off, the cable is cut, 
and the sails: trimmed to the other tack: this 
is only resorted to in very perilous positions, when 
no other manceuvre is possible. Hence Club- 
hauling vé/. sh. ; 

1994 Rigeine § Seamanship U, 325 Clubhauling is prac- 
tise when it ‘ expected het ship will refuse stays upon 
2 lee shore. 1833 Marryar P. Simple xv, I am going to 
club-haul the ship, for there is no room to tucar.’ 1868 
fey Tel. 17 Dec., ‘Club-hauling’ upon 2 lee-shore is as 
much a last resort in navigation, as the most desperate 
operation in su . z 


"Clubhood. vorce-wd. [see -woop.] Condition 
of living at a club. : ial 


1882 H. Mrrivate Faucit of B. 11.1. xix. 4: To enable 
him ¢o live. .the blameless life of self-sufficing clubhood. 


CLUB-MOSS. 


Club-house. The house occupied by a club. 

@ 3845 Hoop Céués iii, On what they say, and what they 
do, They close the Club-House gates. 1880 Beaconsrie.p 
Endym. i, A gentleman ..emerged from a club-house at 
the top of St. James’ Street. 

+tClubhutehen, Obs. vave~, [see Crup'sd.: 
the rest may be a proper name Aftttcheon.] A 
peasant, a clown. 

2984 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xiv, vill, 310 Great men 
delight much in such plaine clubhutchens. 

Clurbical, a. nonce-wd. Given to clubs. 

x800 G. Cuatmers Life Ramsay Wks. (1877) 1. Introd. 13 
To court the society,of clubs in a clubical period. . 

Club-law, ; 

1. The use of the club to enforce obedience; 
physical force as contrasted with argument; law 
or rule of the physically stronger. 

[2597-8 in Macray Pavwassus Pref.6 He had already been 
satirized in Club-Law, a play acted at Clare Hall in 1597-8.) 
r6xz T. Tavior Comune. Titus i. 7 (1619) 146 The castle is 
not wonne by fists or club-law. 1675 J. Smiru Chr. Relig. 
Appeal n. 15 The Herculean Argument of Club-Law [We 
may because we can). 1741 Warsurton Div, Legat. I. 
247 The first bringing in of Club-Law into Religion. 829 
rsh Wexcn Vest, Polity 9 Argumenta ad baculum, vulgarly 
termed club-law, 1876 Bancrort, Hist, U.S. IT. xxiv. rr4 
Club-law, he argued with the minister, may make hypo- 
crites, it can never make converts. . 

2. The body of rules by which a club is regulated. 

8. Cards. A rule sometimes adopted in the game 
of Loo: see quot. 

1863 G. F. Parnon Hoyle’s Games Mod. 157 Sometimes 
the rule of club-law is introduced fat three card loo], when 
all must play when a club happens to be turned up [for 
trumps}. 1875 Cavenpisi Round Games 4. _ 

Club-lawyer, one who applies physical force. 

a@ 1670 Hacker Adf. Iilliams u. (2659) 192 These club. 
lawyers filled the whole land with blood and burning. — 

Ciubless, a, [-LESS.] Without a club; having, 
or belonging to, no club. . 

1872 M. Co.tns Tivo Plunges for Pearl Il. vi. 137 It is 
aclubless, paradeless..city. 1878 Daily News 11 Sept. 4/7 
In 1850 the houseless and clubless person who wanted a 
dinner in London. 

Club-man (klabmén).  [f. Cuz sd, + May.] 

A man armed with a club, for fighting or en- 
forcement of order. 

1597 Piler. Parnass. 1. 138 One Carterus a lustie club- 
man .. that defended him. 1676 Lond. Gas. No. 1152/2 
Stockholme Octob. 30..the King .. found it [his Army] to 
consist in 22000 Men, besides Boors or Club men. 1868 
Mussan St. Paul's vii. 167 Two nobles were given by the 
Archdeacon of London to the club-men (city-police), to keep 
off the pressure of the mob. 1872 Mateer 7ravancore 254 
Six years ago J employed clubmen to guard my paddy. 

2. Eng. Hist. Bodies of untrained and half-armed 
countrymen, with bludgeons, and the like, during 
the Civil War of the 17th c. if 

These appeared first in Yorkshire (c 1642-3) on the side of 
the Parliament : somewhat later (¢ 1645) in the south an 
west, ostensibly as neutrals, seeking only to protect their. 
property from plunder. Sec Crarenpon, bk. 1x. a 

1643 Afercurins Anlicus 4 Apt. He found they [Fairfax's 
troops, from Seacroft Moor 30th Mar.) were gone back with 
nine colours and two troopes of horse, besides their club- 
men (whereof we have such notable romances in the London 
newes-books). 1645 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 52 Two cap- 
tains of the Club-men (as they were called) being a great 
number of the inhabitants of several parts of Wiltshire, and 
some counties adjacent, who gathered themselves together, 
alledging they did but stand on their own defence, to 
prevent Plundering ; and that they would in that posture 
remain Neuters until the King and his Parliament should 
agree. 1645 Prince Citas, in Clarendon fist. Reb, 1x. (1843) 
557/t. Seasonably to discountenance, and punish those as- 
semblies of club-men; which would otherwise, in time, 
prove as dangerous to him, as any other strength of the 
rebels, x! fay f1ist. Parl wi. iv. 63, 1000 Musquetcers, 
with 2000 Club-men, under the command of Sir William 
Fairfax [in 1643). 

3. A member of a club. . date 

18gx Tuacneray Eng. £1101. (1866) 105 Addison was one 
of the most resolute club-men of his day. 1859 Lane 
Wand, India 21, 1 find a party of five at the hotel ; all 
club men,.and intimate friends of mine. ‘ 


Club-moss (klzbjmgs), [A transl. of 16th 
ec. Lat. Adzescus clavatts,] A name properly ap- 
plied to Lycopodium clavatun from the club-like 
shape of its upright fertile spikes of spore-cases ; 
thence extended to the other species of the genus, 
and sometimes to all the Lycopodiacex, plants of 
creeping or erect habit intermediate in many re- 
spects between ferns and mosses. 


ag97 Geranne Herbal 1374 Muscus clauatus, sive Lyco- 
podium, Club Mosse, or Woolfc claw Mosse. .in lowe Dutch 


. Wolfs clanwen, whereupon we first named it Lycopodion 


and Pes Lupi,in English Woolfes feote or Woolfes clawe, 
and likewise Club Mosse. 1636 T. Jounson Gerarde's - 
Herbal 1563 This (ZL. a/pinum) is no other than a kinde of 
Museus elavatus or Club-Mosse. .but_Bauhine. .nameth it 
Afuseus clavatus falits Cypressi, and Turner not vnfitly in 
English, Heath,Cypresse. 1956 C. Lucas £ss, Waters V1. 
136 All around, the jycopodium, or club-moss, is found in 
great plenty. 1855 Kinestey Géaucus (1878) x5 The stag’s- 
horn clubmoss ceases to straggle across the turf, and the 
tufted alpine clubmoss takesits place. 1873 Dawson £Larth 
§: Alan iv. 76 Lycopods or club-mosses. ; ¢ 
Clubo‘eracy. xonce-wd. [after aréstocracy.] 
The class who are members of clubs (sense 15). 
1882 Daily News 7 Oct. 5/7 The clubocracy. congregate 
around St. James’s-Square, a _ : 


CLUB-RISER. 


+ Clu‘b-ri:ser. Zng. Hist. =CLuBuAN 2. 
1645 in Carlyle Cronevell Let. xxx. 4 Aug., Great danger 
from the Ciub-risers, who would not suffer either contribu- 
tion or victuals to be carried to the Parliament's garrisons. 
Clu‘b-rush, A general name for the plants of 
the genus Scizpus (N. O. Cyperacex). b. Some- 
times applied to the Reed-mace Typha. ; 
1697 Por Ox/ords/, 145 Bearing at the top‘a little club, 
as in the other club-rushes. 1776 WitHerinc Brit, Plants 
(2796) II. 77 Pointed or 3-square Ciub-rush. 1794 Martyn 
Roussean’s Bot. xiii, 153 Club-rush or Bulrush. 86x S. 
Tuomson Mild F1. o18 Thereare the club or bullrushes. 
‘Club-shaped (kla"b,faipt),2. Having theshape 
of a club; thickening towards one extremity which 
is blunt and rounded; in Zool. and Bot, =Cua- 


WATE, ; . 

1770 Witnerine Brit, Plants (2796) IV. 200 Stem light 
grey, reticulated, club-shaped. 1813 BincLey Anim. Biog. 
II]. t22 The antennee are club-shaped. 1874 Woop Wat. 
FYist. 485 In the true Tortoises the feet are club-shaped. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 325 The club-shaped asci of Lichens. 

Clubster (kiz'bstar). [f. CLus sé.+-srer; cf. 
tapster, etc.] 1. One who uses a club for striking. 

2727 Philip Quarll 34 With their Clubsters in the Front. 

Z.-A frequenter of clubs; = CLUBMAN 3. 

“41734 Nortn Lives I. 155 He was no clubster, listed 
among good fellows. J/éid. Laxvam. (1740) 572 The House 
was double balconied in the Front .. for the Clubsters to 
issue forth in fresco with hats and Peruques. 7 

3. A local name of the stoat. Cf. c/zb-start, -tail. 

1788 Marsuatt £. Vorhksh. Gloss., Clubster, astoat, 1876 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Clubster, a weazel of the larger 
kind with a thicker head. 

Clueche, cluche, obs. ff. of CLutcu v. 
Cluck (kivk), sd [Goes with Cruex 2., the 
imitative sound being used as both vb. and sb.] 

1. dzter7. An imitation of the abrupt hollow 
guttural sound made by a hen desiring to sit, or 
calling her brood together, or of a similar sound. 

1829 Soutuey Pilger. Conpostelia u, Cluck! cluck! cried 
the Hen right merrily then. 1840 P. Parley's Ann. 115 
The clock .. went clack. ‘ There,’ said his father, ‘it gives 
the warning; it is on the stroke of two.’ 

2. Asa name for this sound. 

1703 Dampier Yoy. III. ii. 75 They make a Noise or Cluck 
like our Brood-Hens when they have Chickens. 1863 Jonns 
Home Walks 35 A Blackbird .. uttered a few low clucks, 
and. flew off. 1875 Watney Life Lang i, 3 The domestic 
fowl has..a cluck of maternal anticipation or care. 

JE. x87 CoLertpcE Paz. Oscillators iv, Now cluttering 
to the treasury cluck, like chicken. 

8. Any similar sound ; e.g. that made by a clock 
in ‘warning’. 

3840 FP. Parley’s Ann. 54 [The clock] gives a cluck, as 
much as to say, There’s music for you. 1874 T, Harpy 
Madding Crowd 13. xvii. 209 The cluck of their oars was 
the only sound of any distinctness. 

- -b. The click in South African languages. 

4. attrib. or as adj. - 

x77a Mrs. Harris in Lef#. rst L, Malmesbury 1. 256 A 
blind fiddler, who spoke in a thorough cluck voice. 

Cluck (klvk), v. [A parallel form to Choox w.2 
which is found in OE. (cloccian), while cluck is of 
much later appearance, and has not all the senses. 
The z forms prevail in other Teutonic langs., 
MUG. klucken, ghecken, Ger. glucken, Da. klukke, 
Sw. Alucka, dial. klocka. - Of imitative origin: see 
Crook v2] 

1, intr. Of fowls: To make the sound described 
under CLuoK sd. 

x6rz Corcr., Glosser, to clucke, or clocke, as a Henne. 
1687 [see CLuckine]. 1725 Brapiey Fam, Dict. s.v. Poultry, 
All Hens. .after they have done laying, will cluck, and for 
some time keep to their Nests, which is a Sign they would 
Sit. . 279 Boswent Fohusou an. 1764 Making his tongue 
play backwards from’the roof of his mouth, as if clucking 
like a hen. 1829 SoutuEey Pilg. Compostellam, The Hen 
she cluck'd in sympathy, And the Cock he crow’d aloud. 
“+2, trans. To call (chickens) by this sound. Ods. 

1482 Caxton Reynard v, fh) 1o, I [Chaunteclere].. 
wente. to my chyldren and clucked hem to gydre. axz659 
Crevetann Upon a Miser 46 The Fowl whom he had cluck’d 
[x65x clockt] under his wing. * 

+ bi jig. To call as a hen doed her chickens. 

1613 Nasue Chrisz's T. 50 With sweet songs I haue allur'd, 
cluckt fed. 1593 clockt], and wooed her to come vnder 
my wings. - x658 Manton xp. Fude Wks. 1871 V. 58 The 
turtle that chirpeth upon the church's hedges, that he may 
cluck sitmers to himself. 1687 R. L’Estrance Azsw. Diss. 
47 ‘Tis the Main Drift of his Discourse, to Cluck the Dis: 
senters over to him, and Gather thei under his Wing. - 

3. tztz. To make a similar sound; to make the 
click or cluck of the Hottentots, .:- : 

Fence Cluck- vb.’ stem in combination, -as 
F.cluck-hen, see-quot. and cf. clock-hez. : 

1598 Forti, Chioccia, a clocking or sitting hen, a brood 
“henora clucke hen. * - on 7 

Clucking (klakin), vd/. sb.) [£ Cuuck v. +. 
-InG 1.] . The action of the vb. CLucK. Woes 

. 7580 Hontysann Teas. Fr. Tong; Glossentent, aclucking.: 
1687 A, Lovee tr. Bergerac's Com, Hist. t. 39 The terrible 
clucking of the Toads. x72g BrapLey Fan Dict. SY. 
Poultry, You must reject all-those Hens, notwithstanding 
their Clucking: .*865 Farrar Language 44 The Fuegians, 
whose language is an inarticulate clueking. 872-Danwin 
Amotions xii286-The Australians often evince astonishment _ 
by a clucking noise. 288: ‘Echo 17 Jan. 4/2 Grouse .. will 
shortly-begin pairing. We have heard the § cluck-clucking’ 
of the cocks already. ge See : g 
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Clucking (klv-kin), Af/. a. [f. as prec, + -ING2.] 
That clucks; Clucking-hen, &. a hen that clucks, 
hence a brooding or sitting hen, a CLockER. 
.1804 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) UL 223 They are heard in 
croaking, clucking converse. 1847 Emerson Poems, Wood- 
notes Wks, (Bohn) I. 429 Clucking hens, and prating fools, 
187r CARLYLE in Jérs. C.’s Lett. 1. 121 A clucking hen.. 
sitting safe in its hand-basket. 

b. A West Indian Rail (4ramus scolopaceus). 

x847 Gosse Birds Famaica 355 The Clucking Hen de- 
tives its provincial name from its ordinary voice. 1860 
~— Romance Nat, Hist. 18 The harsh screams of the 
clucking-hen came up from a gloomy gorge. 

Clnd, clude, obs. or dial. ff. CLoun. 

Cludderx (klzdor), sb. Obs. or dial. Also 9 dial. 
cluther, [A variant of Copper: cf. the vb. See 
also CLUTTER 5.] 

+L. A clotted or jelly-like mass; = CLODDER, 
Obs. 

1545 Rayno.p Byrth Man, Hhiij, It wyll be concreet & 
congeyled in a cludder lyke a lyuer. 

2. A crowd, heap, cluster; =CLUTTER. dza/. 

1855 Whitby Gloss. s.v., A rare cluther o’ money. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Cludder, Cluiher, a cluster, 
close group: a large quantity, or mass of anything, 
gathered together. 1876 Mid Yorksh, Gloss. s,v., There 


was a bonny cludder of folks, 
Clu-dder,v. Also 9 dal. cluther. [A variant 


of CLoppzr : cf. the sb. See also CLUTTER v.] 
+1. zur. To run into clots, coagulate. Clud- 


dered des @., coagulated, run together, lumpy. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Man. Hhiij, It [blood] congeyleth 
and cludderith together, /6id. 77 Whiche before ‘were 
constricte and cluddered together. 1572 J. Jones Bathes 
Buckstone 15a, Matter, cluddered, lomped, or bagged, in 
any..part. 

2. dial, To crowd, heap, or cluster together. 

x855 Whitby Gloss. s.v.. ‘They were all cluther'd up.’ 
1873 Swaledale Gloss., Cludder, to crowd. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss., Cluther, to gather in a crowd. 

Clue (kl, kz). [A later spelling of CLxw, q.v. 
Used in all the surviving senses, but especially in 
the fg. In ME. -ew was the normal form even for 
words from French in -ae, -eu, as blew, imbew, 
crew, dew, sew, glew; when these were in later 
times altered to -ze, this spelling was extended to 
various native words (from OE. -zw, -eow, -caw) 
as hue, spue, rue (v.), true, and clue.] 

1. A ball of yam or thread ; =CuEw 2, 

{1393 Gower Cony. ed. Pauli, I. 306 reads ‘She did him 
have A clue of threde’: but his spelling is normalized.} 
16x11 CoTcr., Ploton, a clue, or bottome of. 3655-60 
Srantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 572 First roll up a great kind 
of Chaos, in manner of a..clue or bottom. 1794 A. Younc 
Agric Suffolk (1797) 122 A common hand will do two 
skains aday, three of which area clue at nine-pence. 1834 
H. Murier Scenes § Leg. v. (1857) 69 A small clue of yarn, 
18s5 Kinostey Heroes u. (1868) 248, I will give you 
[Theseus] a clue of thread, and by that perhaps you may 
find your way out again. . : 

+b. A bunch or agglomeration of things. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 132 As unto the things 
thrown out by the hand, there is given forth a clue of springs, 
starts, and bearings. 1704 Wortmce Dict. Rust. s.v. 
Bream, Red-worms, especially such as are to be found at 
the Root of a great Dock, and ly wrapt up in a round Clue, 
e¢x7z0 W. Gisson Farrier’s Guide i. 11. (1738) 17 Their true 
substance, which consists of a very fine Clue of Vessels. 

2, A ballof thread, employed to guide any one in 
‘ threading’ his way into or out of a labyrinth (see 
quot. 1393 in 1) or maze; hence, in many more or 
less figurative applications, a fact, circumstance, or 
principle which, being taken hold of and followed 
up, leads through a maze, perplexity, difficulty, in- 
tricate investigation, etc. 

1596 Drayton Leg. Gaveston 153 Having lost the Clue 
which led us in, We wandered in the Labyrinth of Lust. 
1699 Pomrret Poems, On a Marriage 66 And treads the 
maze of life without a clue. 1780 Burke Sf, Ecouon, 
Reform Wks. III. 287 The same clue of principle leads us 
through the labyrinth of the other departments, 7855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. VV. 215 The nonjurors soon got hol 
of the clue, and followed it resolutely. 875 Srusas Consé, 
fist. III. xviii. 68 The annalists .. supply an imperfect clue 
to guide us through these obscurities. ‘ 

. With the literal sense obscured: That which 
points the way, indicates a solution, or puts one on 
the track of a discovery; a key. 

2628 Dicsy Voy. Medit. (1868) Pref. 18 Seeking in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies fora clue to the accidents 
of life. 1798 Ferriar JWusty. Sterne, §c. 197, 1 expected 
to have found the clue-to this romance. 1849 C. Broxté 


. Shirley-viii. 99, I have got a clue to the identity of one. 


e. A recognized point or landmark, or a series 
of such, enabling one to trace out one’s way. 

1843 Lyrton Last Bar.1. ii, She had lost all_clue to her 
way homeward. @1845 Baruam Jngol. Leg., Ghost xxxvi, 
Twere vain to stay Here in the dark without,a single clue. 

3. Any figurative ‘thread’: a. the thread of a 


. discourse, of thought, of history, tendency, etc. 


1636 SaNDERSon Servi. Pref, § 23 But how much farther 
it will reach, none can say; for no man yet ever saw the 


' Bottom of the clue. 1678 Norris A7isc. (1699) 235, I am by 
' the clue of Meditation furtherled to conclude. 1768 Sterne 


Sent. Four. Postillion, I thentried to return [in thought} 
to the story of the poor German and his ass, but I had 
broke the clue, 1876 Bircn Rede Lect. Egypt 13 Research 
which has, .joined the broken clue of history from contem- 
poraneous monuments, 
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b. The thread of life which the Fates are fabled 
to spin and determine. 

1697 Drypren Virg. Past... 58 The Fates, when they 
this happy Web have spun, Shall blessthe sacred Clue, and 
bid it smoothly run, 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 250 Stranger, 
may fate a milder aspect shew, And spin thy future witha 
whiter clue ! 

4. Naut. Of a sail: see CLEw 7. 

1599 Nasne Levten Stufe 6 Spreading their drabled sailes 
in the full clue abroadadrying. 1774 Vesti. Afag. 11. 429 
We're all Macaronies from earing toclue. 1829 Blackw. 
Mag. XXVI. 573 Let's over-haul Mr. Dibdin from clue to 
earing. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Clue, Clue-garnet, 
Clue-line, etc. 


5. Of a hammock: see CLEw 6. 

3751 SMoutetr Per. Pick. xcix, To trust yourself and your 
doxy toa clue and canvas. . 

6. Comb, See CLEW. 

{In the following, an error for e/ze=ell in quot. 
1569; (probably the same in quot. 1465). 

1465 Paston Lett. No, 528 1. 235 Send me hedir ij clue 
af worsted for dobletts. 1369 Stanford Churchaw dc. in 
Antiguary (1888) Apr. 169 For viij clues of holland to make 
a surplesse xs, vilid. 

Clue (kl'z). Another spelling of CLEw v. 

Clue'less, ¢ Without a clue, trackless, 

1862 Lytton Sf. Story (1867) 181 Opening out, desert on 
desert, into clueless and measureless space! 1862 Sat. 
Rev. XIV. 555/2 Clueless wanderings in the labyrinth of 
sce ticism, 

lue-Lline: see CLEW-LINE. 

Clufe, variant of CLoor, claw. 

Clufe, cluff: see CLoucH, a ravine. 

Cluff, sb. north. dial. [perh. from Caw 2., 
with echoic modification, representing the ‘buffing’ 
sound; but cf.L. co/aphus in same sense.] A blow 
with the palm of the hand (esp. on the ear or cheek). 

Hence Cluff v., to strike with the palm of the 
hand, to cuff. 

1804 R. Anperson Cusmbrid, Ballads 104 Rob Lowson.. 
brong snift'ring Gwordie a cluff. 1825-79 JAMIESON >». v., 
Roxd...‘VI cluff your lugs’, 

Cluik, cluke, obs. Sc. ff. CLurcn sé.!, CLoKE 2. 

+Clum, sd.) (iter7.) Obs. Also 4 clom. [Of 
uncertain origin: sense 2 may be related to rare 
OE. c/uméan to mutter, murmur.J 

1. Silence, quiet. 

1340 Ayend. 266 Yef ye me wyllep y-here ; habbeb amang 
you clom and reste. 

2. In the following, some take it as ‘a note of 
silence’: ef. mz! Others suggest that it repre- 
sents the muttering or murmuring of the Pater- 
noster. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afidler's T. 452 ‘Now, Pater xoster, clum,’ 
quod Nicholay, And ‘clum,’ quod Jon, and ‘clum,' quod 
Alisoun. 1603 Harsnxet Pog. fofosi, 34 All must be Mum: 
See aneae Carpenter, Clum quoth the Carpenter's wife, 
and Clum quoth the Friar. 1616 Buttoxar, Céusz, a note 
of silence [so BaiLey 1721-1800]. 

+Clum, sb. Obs. rare. [App. a variant of Chay 
sb. 3: cf. Chum v.] pl Clutches, (= Craxs’. 

1567 Turserv. Ovid's Epist. ut. Biv b, The Captaine 
shoulde detaine Thy Briseis from thy clummes. did. xv. 
89 vase’ thou at all from Paris clummes astart. 

+Clum, clumme, a.! Obs. exc. dial. [cf. 
Cium 50.1] a. Silent. b. Sullen, Gius. 

c1483 Digby Myst. (1882) v. 522 Than farewele, consciens, 
he were clumme, I shuld haue all my wyll. 599 NasHe 
Lenten Stuffe 38 He. .lookes as red as a fox, clumme, and 
is more surly to be spoken with then euer he was before, 
[But some take this as = Ctuss sb.) 2, as if mene 

Clum, a.2 dial. Variant of Cham a. 

1867 Whitby Gloss., Clem, a clum heavy soil, hard to work 


upon, 1876 Atid-Yorksh. Gloss., Clem, moist and adhe- 
sive, as old moss in a flower pot. 

+Glum, v. Odés. exc. dial. Also 6 clomme. 
[ef. Cham v.8, Cru 56.2] trans. To seize, clutch. 

1594 Carew Zasso (1881) 77 Let weapons some against 
their leader clomme. xg98 Herriny’s Tayle (N.) Some in 
their griping tallants clum a ball of brasse. 1883 Aanep- 
shire Gloss., Clum, to handle roughly or clumsily. 1886 
Barnes Dorset Dial., Clum, to clutch roughly or clumsily. 

Cium, clumben, -yn, clummen, -in, obs. 
pa. pples. of Ciims v. 

Clumber (klembe1).  [f. Clumber in Notting- 
hamshire, a seat of the Duke of Newcastle.] Name 
of a breed of spaniels. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 11 Sport.. with a couple of 
stanch clumbers, on a fine sunny First of October. 1883 
Miss BRADDON Godd. Calf xxiii. 252 To Brian. .Sir Reginald 
bequeathed only his favourite hunter, a leash of clumber 
spaniels, and fifty pounds for a memorial ring. 

Clumbsie, obs. f. Chumsy. 

Clump (klymp), sd. [Known since end of 
16th c, “Agrees in form and meaning with LG. 
klump, MLG. klempe (whence also mod.G. 
kiumpe(i2), Du. klomp, MDu. clonipe, lamp, mass. 
CE£ OE. clympre, CLumPEn. There is no evidence to 
show whether the English:goes back with these to 
OLG. or WGer., or is of later adoption from LG. 
The stem Aiemwp- appears in ON. with another 
grade of the labial as A¢zmd-, whence &lemba, 
klubba, Cuus. : 

In sense 4 it is immediately derived from MDu. 
and MLG. clumpe, klumpe, Du. klomp a wooden 
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shoe, i.e. a shoe entirely shaped out of a lump of 
wood (as worn by the North German peasantry) ; 
which is a special application of the Du. and LG. 
word as given above. Although, therefore, this 
use has-not been developed in English from the 
‘radical sense, it may be treated as belonging to the 
same word, esp. as there is a general association of 
meaning: cf. also Chum 2. 

Klumb- was probably a nasalized form of *4ié-; com- 
paring this with the stem 4/é- of OHG. choléo, OLG. 

koléa(MLG. and MDu. colve, Du. hoff‘ club’), and ON. 
kol/r javelin, £ylf, kylfa ‘knot, club’, we are led to a pre- 
Teut. *e/bh, whence app. L. géobus rounded mass, ball] 

1. A compact mass or piece, a heap, a lump 
(often implying clumsiness of form), 

¢1690 B. BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clump, a Heap or Lump. 
1921 Braptey Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 120 Frog Spawn..is 
brought forth ina clump. 2755 Jounson, Clu, a shape- 
less piece of wood or other matter, nearly equal in its di- 
mensions. 1767 Monro in Phil, Trans. LVII. 503 In this 
crystallisation the salt seemed to form in clumps. 1868 
E. Garrerr Occup. Retived Life vii. (1869) 141 A baker 
pe me aclump o’ bread, 1872 Dana Corads ti. 144 The 

luff declivity with its clinging clumps. 

2. ‘A cluster of trees; a tuft of trees or shrubs’ 
(J.) ; now also, a compact mass or patch of any 
growing plant, ¢.g. a clump of lily of the valley. 

«1586 Anusw. Cartwright 44 Are a clump of fruite trees 
called an orcharde, yf they stand open in the fielde without 
a fence? 1789 B. Martin Wat. Hist, Eng, 1. Hants 117 
Two large Civags of Scots Fir Trees, 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768) 11, 344 It builds its nest..on somedry clump among the 
reeds, 1841-4 Emerson Zs, Friendship Wks. (Bohn) I. 89 
That clump of waving grass that divides the brook. 1845 
Darwin Vay. Nat. i. {r7) 3 Alarge clump of bananas. x882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 369 New clumps of young plants. 

b. By extension. 

1870 Hawtnorne Lng. Note-Bks. (1879) I. 121 The clump 
of village houses. Jlod., Crochet Directions, Clump of four 
long stitches; clump of six long stitches. 7 

3. Clumps: a parlour game of questions and 
answers, also called clubs. 

Played by two sides; two members, one from each side, 
agree upon the name of something; each side then gathers 
in a close group or clump round the member of the other 
side, and tries to find out from him by questions, answered 
only by ‘yes’ or ‘no’, the thing thought of, the contest 
being to try which side shall first succeed in doing, this. 

1883 Miss Brappox Gold. Calf xxvii, 314 Charades, 
clumps, consequences, dumb crambo. __ 

4. A thick extra sole on a shoe, either added out- 
side the sole proper after the shoe is made, or in- 
serted between the sole and bottom of the shoe in 
the process of making. [In this use the word has 
app. passed through the senses of wooden shoe, 
wooden sole or clog, to that of extra thick sole.] 
Hence clump-boot, -shoe, a heavy boot or shoe 
with a clump-sole, or thick double sole for rough 
wear; whence c/«mp-soled adj. 

1879 Miss Branvon Clow. Foot xxxiv. 266 Put on your 
waterproof and clump soles. 

5. Afining. The compressed clay of coal strata; 
== CLUNCH. 1865 in Branve. 

6. Comé., as clump-block, /Vazd. (see quots.) ; 
elump-built a., ? clumsily built ; clump-headed 
a, (see quot.); clump-boot, etc., see 4. 

¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 37 *Clump blocks 
used. .for lower tacks and sheets, clews of topsails, etc.; or 
where a short and thick block will answer the purpose of 
the common ones. 1882 Nanes Seamanship (ed. at They 
are rove through iron-bound clump blocks. 1809 W. Irvine 
Kuickerb, (1861) 208 Those *clump-built sloops. 1827 Stuu- 
Ant Planter's G. (1828) 126 When the leading shoots of the 
stem begin to lose their preeminence, and padually disap- 
pear among the other branches, the top of the Tree assumes 
a rounded form, and becomes what is called *clump-headed. 

q Erroneously used for Cuamr. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 317 The frame car- 
rying the dividing-point or tracer .. may be there fastened 
by tightening two clumps. ¢x860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech, 69 Supported by iron clumps called knees. 

Clamp (klymp), v. [Partly from Crump sé. ; 
partly with onomatopceic modifications: cf. CLaMr.] 

1. éntr. To walk or tread heavily and clumsily. 

{This has associations with Cruspr sd. 4, or its Du. sources. 
People clump with &luntfex or wooden shoes.) | 

1665 Bunyan Holy Citie in Brown Bunyan viii. 178 It is 
nat every clown with his clumping dirty shoes that is ad- 
mitted. ¢ 1825 Mrs. Cameron Hovlston Tracts 11. No. 54. 
5 If I was to clump about the house in those clodhopping 
shoes. 1853 ‘C. Bene’ Verdant Green ix,Clumping with 
his lame leg up and down the pavement. 1862 SaLa Seven 
Sons I. ix. 214 He .. clumped about in his sabots. 

a. trans. To put together into a ‘clump’, heap, 
or mass ; to plant in a clump. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser.1. (1863) 26 They are paid 
according to the quantity they plant: and some +, used to 
be accused of clumping them—that is..of dropping more 
than one bean into a hole. 1826 /éid. Ser. 1. 423 ‘Two or 
three [words] were crammed into one lot, clumped, as the 
bean-setters say. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. Vest v. (1875) 
63 The women .. wore their hair clumped in a mass behind 
each ear. 

3. To put a clump on the sole of a shoe, to add 
an-extra thick sole; to ‘clog’. 

Mod. To have the children’s shoes clumped for the winter. 

Clumped (klwmpt), Af/..a. [f. CLumP + -uD.] 

+1. Clubbed, as in clumped foot. Obs. 


+ asleepe. 
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1gog W. Kine Art of Love x, {Of Vulcan] one foot was 
clump’d, which was the stronger, The other spiny, though 
much longer. S 

2. Formed into a clump; clump-shaped. : 
Pen Stevesson Misadv. F Nicholson vi, The clumped 

olly. z 

3. Fumished with clumps of trees. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 524 The surrounding hills are 
clumped with forest trees. 1824 MeCutiocu Scotland I. 
99 The belted and clumped park is but a flower-garden. 

Furnished with clump-soles, as ‘clumped 
boots’. 

+ Clumper, 54.1 Obs. exc. dial. [app. identical 
with OE. clympre ‘lump, mass of metal’ :—type 
*khlumprion- f. an adj. kiump-ro- clumpish, deriv. 
of klmpo-: see CLume sb, Later form assimi- 
lated to clamp, but cf. CLutcH :—OE. clyccean.] 

A lump, mass; =Ciump sd. 1. 

axo00 Riddles xli. 75 Unlytel leades clympre. _¢ x000 
Sax. Leechd, V1. 134 Wyre..greate clympran feowur. 
¢x000 0. E. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 272/29 Metallum clympre. 
1673 Phel. Trans. VIII. 5194 Froze into little irregular 
clumpers. 1731 Baiey, Clusfer, a clot or clod. 1886 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., ‘A clumper of gingerbread’. 

+ Clumper, v.! Obs. (f. CLusPEr sd.) 

1. trans. To form into Iumps or masses ; to clot, 
congeal. Hence Clumpered J//. a. 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 58 b, A iuice whiche ye may fynde 
. -clumpered or growen together. — Baths 7a, Clumpered 
blood that is runne together. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
u. xcii, Vapours..Clumper'd in balls of clouds. 

2. To put together clumsily, to patch wp; = 
CLAMPER v1! 

1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie, Gentl. Inner Temple, Vf any 
.-have Clumpered up with the helpe of some rude and gross 
Minerva any worke. 

Clumper, v2 [variant of CLAMPER v2 Fre- 
quentative of CLump v. 1.] To tread heavily and 
clumsily. Hence Clumpering d/l. a.; also 
Clumper sb.2, ‘the sound of heavy tramping’ 
(Elworthy W. Somerset Word-th.), 

+Clumperton. 9s. Also clomperton. [f. 
Cusp or CLUMPER: cf. simpleton.) A clown, a 
clodhopper. 

€1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (1846) I. 285 Fallinge into 
-.altercation with a stronge stubberne clomperton, he was 
shrowdlie beaten of him. 1648 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Een 
Klocten ofte een Plompacrt, a Clowne or a Clumperton. 
1721 Batey, Clumperton, a clown. 

Clumping, vé/. sb. and ppl. a.: see CLUMP w. 

Clumpish (klompif), a. [f. CLusp sd. +-18H.] 
Somewhat clumpy; heavy and clumsy ; ‘lumpish’. 

168x N.N. Rome's Follics 15 An old Clumpish, Feeble, 
Jealous coxcomb. 1764 T. Brypczs Homer Travest, (799) 
I. 12 With a clumpish kind of sound, Bang went their 
buttocks on the ground. 1883 A. Watson in Afag. Art 
Oct. 4921/2 An old clumpish coasting schooner. 

lumps, a game: see CLUMP 4. 

Clumps(e: see CLUMSE. 

Clumpy (klzmpi), @ [f. Ciusr+-y.J 

1. Of the nature or form of a clump. 

, 1820 H, Matrugws Diary Invalid 170 The orange-tree.. 
its form is too clumpy—too round and reguiar—to be pic- 
turesque, 1832 Bleckw. Afag. XXXI. 641 Low clumpy 
hills and a A Maar 1898 J. W. Exsworrn in Bagford 
Ballads 1017 How angular her vestments, how clumpy her 
bandeaux. . 

2, Abounding in clumps (of trees). 

1832 Hr. Martineau Zack § All iv. 46 The clumpy 
drives ofa park. 

8. Heavy and clumsy; lumpy. 

7836 J. Strutucrs Dychimont w. 407 Nor clumpy, high- 
land, grewsome gauger. 1865 Cornh. Alag. X1. 355 Gray 
hose and clumpy boots. 

b. See quots, 

188: /. Wight Gloss., Cluimpy, sb., a dunce, a stupid fel- 
low. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., Climpy, a., stupid. 

+ Clumse, a. (st.) Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 7 
clums, clumps(e, § da/. clomps, 9 dial, clamps. 
[Related to CLuusE v., although the actual nature 
of the relation is not clear. Kindred words appear 
in mod. Scandinavian: cf. Icel. Alzmsa, kiunts?, 
lock-jawed, speechless, Sw. dial. Alumsen 2j. 
benumbed with cold, clemmed with hunger, dazed, 
Rlumsi(g\, in S. Sweden, benumbed with cold, 
clumsy, 2d:tmshaudt, numbed in the hands; also 
&lums sb., a numbskull. 

The localization of the word in England agrees with a 
Norse origin] | 

Benumbed with cold; hence, stupid, dull, stolid 
of mind ; inept of hands, unhandy, unready, idle, 
lazy ; in mod. dial., also, gruff, surly (cf. an ‘ awk- 
ward’ customer). ; 

16x Cotcr., Exiombi, stonied, benummed, clumpse, 
2647 H. Mone Cupid's Conjlict \xi, How clums 
and cold The vulgar wight would be to yield what's right. 
1671 SKINNER; C?lusfs, ignavus, ineptus : vox agro Linc. 
usitatissima. 1674 umnps, 
lazy, uohiendly; ineptus, 2 word of common use in Lincoln- 
shire. x87o E. Peacock Ralf Séiré. II. 86 He didn’t tell 
me, and he’s a clumps man, I should ha’ been scarred to ax 
him, 1886 S. 1% Lincolush, Words, Chinifs, idle, lazy. | 

(as sb.) 2930-6 Batwey (folio) CZafs, a numpskull, one void 
of common sense. 

.tClumse, v. Os. In 4 clomse, 5 cloumse. 
[ME. céunese found in 13th c., perth. repre- 


ay NV. C. Words s.v. Clumps, idle,. 
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sents an OE, *clzsian, on the type of rv¢sian to 
be cheerful, A/ézsian to make lean, ete. But it 
may: be of Norse origin: cf. mod. Norw. &limsa, 
intensive of Aluma, to make motionless, specchless, 
lame, etc. Simpler forms of the’same root appear, 
in Efris. Z/émen to be numb with cold, WFris. 
Rlomjen, LG. klomen, klomen, klaomen, Du. Rleu- 
men, Sw. kidniei; also, in comp., MG. verkitum- 
ment, MDu. verkleumen, verkloemen. The stem 
Aium- is in ablaut relation to £/am-in Cram and 
CuEw, the radical notion being that of ‘ confine- 
ment, constraint, constriction’, which, in this group, 
is esp. referred to the stiffening action of cold.} 

1. itr. To be or become stiff or numb with 
cold. 

¢1360 Song Mero 176 in E. E. P. (1862) 123 For Merlions 
fear ben colde Hit is heore kuynde..A quik brid to haue 
and holde From foot to foot to flytte and folde ‘To kepe 
hire from clomesyng. 1377 Lanci. P. PZ B. xiv. 50 Whan 

clomsest for colde or clyngest for drye._ : . 

2. trans. To stupefy, amaze, daze (in mind). 

¢1440 York Alyst. xxiii. 20x Pat clowde cloumsed vs clene, 
pat come schynand so clere. . 

+Clumsed, clumst, #//. a. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 4 clumsed, clumsd, clomsed, clumst(e, 
klumst, clowmst, clomst, 4-5 clumsid, -yd, (7, 
9 dal. clumpst). [f. CLUMSE v, +-ED.] 

1, Benumbed with cold ; numb, palsied, bereft of 
sensation and power of grasping. 

1388 Wycuir Jsa. xxxv. 3 Coumforte 3¢ clumsid, ether 
comelid, hondis. — Zeph. tii. 16 Sion, thin hondis be not 
clumsid. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 69 Clumsyd, encruatus, euira- 
tus. 1674 Ray N.C. Words s.v. Clunps, Clumpst with 
cold, i.e. benumbed. 1873 Swaledale Gloss., Clumpsed. 

2. fg. Dazed: a. Mentally benumbed or stunned, 
dumbfounded. b. Of a faculty: Rendered power- 
less, stupefied. 

axzeo Cursor M. 12213 (Cott.) Clumsd he was quen he 
can here. /éid. 12227 (Fairf.) My hert is clumsed for to 
here. @ x400 Gospel of Nichodemus in Herrig’s Archiv 
LIIT. 418 Pe fendes..Said we er clomsed gret and smalle 
With yhone kaytyf so kene. cxq40 Hytton Scala Perf. 
(W. de W. 2494) u. xiv, The fende..as a clumsid caytyf 
bounden wyth the mighte of Jhesu. . 

3. fig. Hardened in sin, dead to moral influences. 

@1340 Hampote Psalter xvii. 6 Men that er klumst in 
thaire synn. /bid. cxviii. 70 Thaire hert is pur) that is, 
clumst, thorgh pride and enuy. /éid. cxix. 6 When i for- 
bad thaim thaire illis, thai ware clumste, and strafe agayns 
me, ao Pr. Conse. 1651 He es outher clomsed, or wode, 

4, dial. (Cf. CLumse a.) 

31877 N. I, Lincolush, Gloss., Cluntpst, stolid, surly, un- 
couth, ill-mannered, taciturn. 

Hence + Ciumsthead, |‘Clumstness, mental or 
moral stupefaction; moral deadness. 

@1340 Hamvote Psalter lvii. 4 paire woednes is clowmsthed 
[4fs. XM. clumsthede}, bat will not be turned. /did. xxx. 27 
Connynge of ill & clomstnes in syn. 

Clumsily (klo-mzili), adv. [f. Cromsy +-ny2.J 
In a clumsy manner. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 133 He [the chameleon) walks 
very clumsily. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 1V. ut. vi. (R.), Canoes.. 
composed of several pieces of wood clumsily sewed _to- 
gether with bandages, 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
IL. ix. 398 The Welsh were. .able to overtake the clumsily 
mounted English. 1879 A. Tavionr Guicune 55 The span- 
new and clumsily conceived nineteenth century miracle. 

Clumsiness (klzmzinés). Clumsy quality 

1649 Burur Lug. Improv. Lmpr. (1652) 203 The ‘Turn 
wrest plough. .surpasseth for weight and clumsiness, 1821 
ARNOLD in Stanley Life I. ii. 7 All clumsiness in the sen- 
tences.. 1 will do my best to amend. 1863 Kinctake 
Crimea Il. 257 From their clumsiness in manauvring. 

Clurmsome, a. dial. [f. Cuumse v.J 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Clumsome or clissunt, 
handed. , 

Clumsy (klwmzi), @ Also 6 clumbsie, 6-8 
clumsie, 6~7 clomsey. [Appears in writers ¢ 1600; 
not used by Shakspere; not in Florio, Cotgrave, 
Bullokar, Cockeram, Blount, er (1696), norin 
Cocker 1704. Marston’s use of it (among other 
‘ wild outlandish terms’) was ridiculed by Ben Jon- 
son in Poctaster v.i,, where Crispinus (2. ¢, Marston) 
is made to speak of ‘ clumsie chilblain’d judgment’. 
App. f. ChuMBE v,+-¥3 cf, drowsy, bovsy ; but it 
is to be noted that at Lund, in Sweden, Adsemsi(g) 
is used in the primary sense ‘ benumbed with cold’, 
and also with the same signification as our 
clumsy’. Cf. Aduaesen under Cuuusz a.] 

+1. Benumbed or stiffened with cold. Ods, 

1600 Hortann Livy xt lvi, 425 The Carthaginians .. re- 
turned into the campe so clumsie and frozen [za forpentle: 
gelu).. a 1601 7Manston Pasguil & Kath. 1. 136 Clumsie 
judgements, chilblain’d gowtie: wits. 2602 — slntonio's 
Rev. Prol., The rawish danke of clumsie winter ramps the 
fluent summers raine, oo : 

2. Acting or moving as if benumbed: - heavy 
and awkward.in motion or action; ungainly, un- 
handy; wanting in dexterity or grace. m 

x597-8 Br. Hay Saé. 1. iii. 42 When each base clowne his 
clumbsie fist doth bruise. x69x Ray Creation n. (1704) 375 
Apt to be moulded..even by clumsie fingers. 1927 Swirt 
Gulliver mu. ii. 189 In the common actions and behaviour 
of life, I have not seen a more clumsy, aukward, and_un- 
handy people. 1784 Cowrtr Task1. 18 Invention .. Dull 
in design, and clumsy to perform. 1895 Jowety Plato. 


clumnsy- 


CLUNCH. 


(ed. 2) IV. 63, F am very clumsy at these processes of divi- 
sion‘and enumeration. 

3. jig. Applied to actions and products of clumsy 
hands: Ill-contrived, awkward. 

268: Dryden Ads. & Achit. u, In clumsy verse, unlick’d, 
unpointed. x710 Swirt ¥rnd, to Stella 9 Sept., The great 
men making me their clumsy apologies, etc. _ 1828 D’Is- 
ragtl Chas. J, 1. ii, 11 A clumsy forgery. 1875 Stusss 
Const. Hist. LI. xviii. 229 By such a clumsy lient, “ 

4. Rudely constructed ; of awkward, 
ungraceful shape; inelegant, unwieldy. 

1963 SHENSTONE Paes Wks. 1764 1. 229 The clumsy 
shape, the frightful_mien..Of that grim brute rd a 
bear. @1788 Mrs. Detany Liye § Corr. (2861) IIT. 515 A 
fine young woman altogether; rather a little clumsy, but 
fine complexion, teeth, and nails, 2884 W. C. Sairn_ A7é-. 
drostan 88 Your wet ropes And clumsy oars. .give blisters 
first and then a horny hand. 1888 Lady ag Oct. 374/1 The 
boots. are a trifle clumsy. 

5. Contd. a 
, 2768-74 Tucker Li, Nat, (2852) T. 288 Our clumsy-fisted 
imagination. 

Glunch, a. Obs. exc. dial, [Chinch adj. and 
sb. are immediately connected: earlier quotations 
have actually been found for the sb., but its various 
senses appear to arise more naturally from that of 
the adj. The.LG. &ent, Du. Aout ‘lump, clod, 
heavy and awkward mass, clown’, etc., which 
js explained etymologically as a nasalized deriva- 
tive of the root which gave cleat, clot, clowt 
Neb *klunt-, from &ltut-), must app. have 
formerly been used in the same sense in Eng. 
(where it still lingers dialectally in restricted use : 
see below), as is evidenced by numerous deriva- 
tives, CLuNTER, etc. An adj. *cluntisc, cluntish 
‘of the nature of a lump, lumpy, lumpish, loutish’ 
(cf. Cheshire Gloss. 1866, clenttish rough-spoken, 
uncivil), may possibly have been contracted to 
clunch (cf Frencisc, French, Scottish, Scotch). 
The close phonetic relation of ¢lusch and clumse, 
together with overlapping of meanings seems to 
have resulted in the frequent treatment of the two 
as synonymous. ] 

1, Lumpy, lumpish; heavy and stiff, or close, as 
clay or padding 3 thickset, ‘chunky,’ in figure. 

1996 Anstey Election Ball (1808) 210 In pads there’s 
something so clumsy and clunch. 1787 Map. D’Arstay 
Diary 13 July, I found him (Dr. Beattie) pleasant..with a 
round thick clunch figure, that promises nothing either of 
his works or his discourse. 1788 id, 20 Oct., She is fat, 
and clunch, and heavy, and ugly. 

2. dial. (See quot.) Cf Crontse, CLUMsED 4. 

etd N.W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. Clunch: 1. Close, hot, 
cloudy (of the weather): 2, sullen, morose. 2889 Votting: 
ham dial, Clunch, morose, sulky. 

Glunch (elonl), sb, Also 7 clunche, clounch, 
[Probably sb. use of the prec. ; in several senses it 
corresponds to LG. A/zzz, and possibly to a lost 
Eng, sb. of that form. But the analogy of bem, 
bunch, hump, hunch, suggests a similar relation 
of chump, clunch.] 

1. A lump, a heavy and unshapely mass, 

(Known only in mod. dialect, but prob, of considerable 
age.) [So EFris. Adz.) 

1888 Sheffield Gloss., Clunch, alump. ‘He's got a clunch 
of snow on his boot.’ 

2. A lumpish fellow, a clown, boor, lout, Cf. 
Cuop, Croz. Obs. exe. dial, [So EFris. Altat.) 

xr60z CLarHam Serv. St. Peter's in Manningham Diary 
(1868) 116 Howe like a clowne, a clunche, an asse, he ann- 
swers, 2653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xv, A very clounch, 
and bacon-slicer of Brene. 1658 CreveLanp Rustic Rant. 
dant Wks. (1687) 414 These rascals, scorned and sleighted b: 
every tatter’d Ctunch, 1875 Lanc. Gloss., Clunch, a clod- 
hopper or boor. 1878 Cusmbrid. Gloss., Clunch, a heavy 
stupid person or animal. 

+3. A (clumsy) hand, ‘fist’. Obs. [?Inflnenced b 
Cxuron, or by CLENcH (see CLuno# 2.); but cf. 
EFris. 2/ant a clumsy, clodhopping foot.] 

zjog W. Kine Art of Love v, Others try her greasy 
Clunches With stoning Currants in whole Bunches. 

4, A name given locally to various stiff clays ; 
esp. an indurated clay of the coal-measures. 

1679 Pror Stafordsh, (1686) 131 Upon the surface the 
meet first with earth and stone, 2. blew clunch. 2722 A 
Beters in Phil, Trans, XXVII. 54x A Blewish hard 
Clay; the Miners call it Clunch. This is one of the certain 
Signs of Coal. 1816 W, Surrn Strate Ident. 21 Hard clay 
rising in lumps, called Clunch. 

5. A soft white limestone forming the lower and 
harder beds of the chalk,- occasionally used for 
building purposes, esp. internal carved work. 

1823 Nicuots Progr. Q. Hiiz. X11. 76 note, Carved in 
clunch or soft stone. 2844 AnsTED Geolg I. 435 (L.) 
Like other kinds of clunch (as the lower chalk is sometimes 
called),-this bed forms an easily cut and a'very useful 
material for certain kinds of internal decorative work. 1879 
Sir G. Scorr Lect, Archit, 1. 188 The western ‘portal .. 
owing to the friable clunch of which it is constructed, has 
lost the greater part of its decorations. bas ’ 

6. Comd., as elunch-clay, =4; also the Oxford 


i ly or 


Clay; clunch-lime= 5. a . 
1815 W. Smiru Alene. to Map Strata Eng. & Wale 

In the vale of Blackmore. .the Yaanchcay Micon the bese 

of the Chalk hills to'the edge of the Cornbrash limestone. 

1846 MeCuroce Ace. Brit. Empire (2854) I. 79 A bed of 


539. 


clay, éalled: clunth clay and Oxfoid clay, separates the 
lower oolites from the middle oolites, 2793 SMEATON Edy- 
stone L, § 210 What is called near Lewis in Sussex, the 
*Clunch Lime. .a species of chalk. 

+ Clunch, v. Ods. vare—*. By-form of Ciencn 
(or mixture of clench and clutch), 

2628 Ear.e Microcosm. (Arb.) 41 
the habite of disputing. 

Clun Obs. [£. Cuunor v. +Fist,] 

1. ‘A clenched fist (also fig. a ‘knock-down’ ar- 
gument). 

1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 20 They haue..made their 
conclusions end with a Clunchfist, right like the old descrip- 
tion of Logicke. 1662 Futter Worthies 1, 189 The Clunch- 
fist of Logick (good to knock aman down at a blow). : 

2. A ‘close-fisted’ or niggardly person, a miser. 
(Also aztrib.) 

1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 68 What will this Clunch- 
fist leaue vpon his graue? 2 Ozett Rabelais i liv, 
Gold graspers, coin gripers. .ye cluntch-fist dastards. 

So + Clunch-fisted a., ‘close-fisted ’, niggardly. 

1644 Sir EB. Derwc Prop. Sacr. Eiiijb, He was an 
Abraham clunchfisted. 1664 J. Witson Cheats 1. iii, They 
are. .so Clunchfisted. .’tis death to ’um to pluck ’um [their 
hands] out of their pockets. 7 

Cluwnchion. Odés. exc. dial. (See quots.) 

1626 A. Speen Adam out of £. xxvii. (1659) 171, I have 
some [moles] taken in that manner with ordinary Clunchions. 
1888 .S. Chesh. Gloss., Cluncheon, a cudgel. 

+ @luner. Os. rare. A Cluniac monk. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. §& Uploudyshm, (1847) 32 A gentell 
Cluner two cheses hadde of me. 

Clung (klz), Af/. a. arch. and dial. Also 4-5 
clong(e, 6 clounge. [f. Cuine v.] 

1, Congealed, congested, stiffened: sce Crixe v1 

2. Drawn together, shrunk, or shrivelled, by the 
action of heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 458x pai [ears of grain] war so clungun, 
dri, and tame. cx3z25 Coer de ZL. 1385 Off tymber grete 
schydys clong. ¢x325 Mets. Hom. 88 Pal and clungen 
was his chek, ¢1420 Padlad. on Husb, 11, 319 When thaire 
huske is drie and clonge. x69t Ray. VC. Words, Clung, 
closed up, or stopped, spoken of Hens when they lay not $ 
it is usually said of any thing that is shrivelled or shrunk 
up. 1814 Month. Mag. XXXVI. 437 The features, tho” 
clung, were of exquisite touch. 

b. Hide-bound. 

1559 Coorer Thesaurus, Cortago, the sickenesse of cattall 
when they are clounge, that their skynnes dooe cleve fast 
to their bodies, hyde Ceuntle: 2380 Baret Adu. 432 Hide- 
bound, or a sicknesse of cattle being called clung. 

3. Pinched with hunger, starving ; CLEMMED. 

1807 TannaniLe Kebbuckston Wedding Poet. Wks. (1846) 
738 The de’il fill_his kyte wha gaes clung frae the meeting. 
1833 M. Scorr Tome Cringle iii. (1859) 95 Clung and fam- 
ished the poor brute could no longer exist. 

4, Clinging, stiff, tenacious; esp. of soil; of the 
nature of heavy clay, 

+398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvt. xix. (1495) 559 Holdith 
so faste and so is clonge. s6r0 W. Forxincuam Art of Sur- 
vey 1. x. 24 Crust-clung and Soale-bound soyles. 1750 W. 
Etus Mod. Husbandm. 1, i. 46 When their black earth 
works very clung and heavy, they seldom fail of havin, 
great crops. 2877 NV. W. Lincolush. Gloss., Clung, stiff, 
tenacious, sticky. 2886 S. U7. Lincolush. Wds. s.v. There's 
ten acres on it is clung; it can’t be clunger. 

5. Improperly tough, whether through drought, 
or through damp, 

@xzza Liste Husb. (1757) 208 ‘The chaff of the chesses is 
clung, and wants to be mellowed in order to make it thresh 
the better. 1883 Hlampsh, Gloss., Clung, hard, as wool 
when it has become dry and tough. 

b. Damp and tough. 

1875 ParisH Sussex Dial, s,v. The mown grass is spoken 
of as very clung after having been exposed to wet chilly 
weather, so that it has not hayed satisfactorily, 1896 Sz. 
vey Provinc., Clung, cold, damp; but expressed perhaps 
by clammy. 

6. Ont of temper, sullen. 

1877 N. W. Lincolush. Gloss., Cling .. sullen, morose, 
B Kentish Dial., Clung, withered, dull; out of temper. 

lung, pa. t. and ppl. of Cine z. 

+ Clung, z. Ods.  By-form of Cuive v. 

x60 Hotranp Pliny Il. 586 The hard yron. .is willing to 
be drawne by the load stone. .it claspeth and clungeth to it. 
1607 WackincTon Off, Glass. 123 If it .. be suffred to ac- 
crue & clung together. 1647 H. More Song Soul u. App. 
xcii, Heavy clunging mists, Jézd. 11. 1. xiii, These near 
will to her clung, 2708-15 Kersey, To clang, to dry as 

up after it 


is fist cluncht with 


Wood does, when lai: is cut. 


+Clunged, cl a, 227. a. Obs. 
elonged. Extended ae of Ciune p2/, a. 


CLUSS. 


developed from it, and separated in the 11th c. from 
the Benedictines. So Cluniace-nsian, Clunist. 

363: Wetver Auc. Fun. Mon. 281 Monkes Cluniacks. 
3884 19% Cent. Jan. 109 The Cluniacs, who were the re- 
formed Benedictines. 1882-3 Scunarr L£ucycl, Relig. Knowl. 
IIT, 2290 The Cluniacensians [built] a monastery [on Mt. 
Tabor). 1888 Sir G. Duckerr Archives of Ciunt I. 79 The 
Clunists and their formidable rivals, the Cistercians. 

Clunk, sé. Sc. [lichoic: cf. Norw. and Sw. 
Alunk gulp, 2Zunka to gulp, to guggle.] A sound 
such as is made by a cork drawn forcibly from a 
bottle, by liquid poured out of a narrow-necked 
vessel, or shaken in a vessel partially empty, etc. 

1823 Gat Entail IIL. xiii. 125 The corks playing clunk 
in the kitchen frac morning to night. a 1856 H. Miter 
Cruise of Betsey (1858; 224 There was the usual.-mixture 
of guggle, clunk, and splash, which forms .. the voyager’s 
concert. 

Clunk, v. dial. [See prec. 
sponds to Sw. £lunka.)] 

. intr. To make the sound described under 
Cink sb, (Sc.) In Jam. 3 and in mod. Dicts. 

2. trazs. To swallow with an effort, to gulp 
down, bolt. (s. w. dal.) 

3847-78 Hatuiwet., Clink, To swallow. Devon. 1853 
NL & 0. Ser. 1, VIII. 65. 1880 W. Cornwall (§ E. Cornzw.) 
Gloss., Clunk, to swallow with an effort; to bolt. 

Clunt, sé, dial. [see Cuhuncu, and cf. Du. dont, 
EFris. £/z¢ clod, lamp, heavy clumsy loud-stamp- 
ing foot.) A heavy noisy tread, a clump. 

18797 in Holderness Gloss. 

Clant, v, dial, [cf. prec. and the frequentative 
CLUNTER 3.] To walk in a heavy noisy manner. 

Hence Glunter s/., ‘an unnimble stumbler’ 
(Thoresby Zeét. to Ray 1703). 

+ Olunter, v. Ods. exc. dfa?. [In form a fre- 
quentative of c/z#t: see CLuuncH. It is thus to 
a certain extent a synonym of CLUTTER and its 
variants ; but it has also strong associations of use 
with CLuMPER, q.v. With the various senses cf. 
Du. Alonteren to clot, coagulate, 2/ostermelk, Ger. 
dial. Alestermitch, curds; EFris. klntern to go 
clumsily and noisily.] 

+1. cir, To run together in clots or lumps, to 
clutter, clotter, or clodder. Cbs. or ? dial. 

1587 Harrison Zzg. u. vi. (1877) 1158 She, ,mixeth them 
with the malt, , otherwise these later would clunter, fall into 
lumps, and thereby become vnprofitable. 1847 Hattiwets. 
Clunter, to turn lumpy, as..in boiling. Vorksh. 

2. frans. To put together clumsily, to clumper zp. 

1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘It was clunter'd up onny hoo’, 
clapped together, as we say of slop furniture, 

3. intr. (See quots.) 

zr Marsuatl. £. Vorksh., Ciunter, to make a rude 
notse with the feet in walking. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Cluster, 
to stamp with the feet. Cluntering, walking clownishly. 
1897 Holderness Gloss., Clunther, Vv. 1878 Cumberland 
Gloss., Clunter. 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Clonter, to make a 
clatter, especially in walking with heavy boots or clogs. 

Clunter, sd. dial, [Corresponds to MDu, 
hlonter, E¥Fris, klunter = klunt lump; cf. also 
CrumPer sb.!] ‘A big lump’ (Cheshire Gloss. 1886), 

Clupe, obs. form of CLEPE v., to call. 

Clupean, @. zonce-wd. [f. L. clupe-a (see next) 
+-AN.] Pertaining to herrings. 

1854 Bapram Aalicu?. 317 Men who tar their fingers in the 
clupean service. 

Clupeoid (klipzoid). Zool. [f. L. cluge-a a 
kind of small river-fish, taken as the name of the 
genus which includes the herring, pilchard, sprat, 
etc. + -or.] A fish belonging to the herring 
family (Chipetde). 

1880 Guntuer Fishes 117 The condition is.. more com- 
plicated in many Clupeoids, 1887 4 thenzwunt 9 July 58/3 


Mr. A. Smith-Woodward .. considered it [the genus A/a. 
colepis] an elopine clupeoid, 


Cluppen, -ede, clupte, obs. ff. of Cup v1 

+Cluse. Obs. rave. [immed. ad. MFlem. elise 
in same sense:~WGer. £/fsa, a. late L. cliisa = 
clausa a shut up place, whence (among other 
senses) a monastic cell. For other developments 
of L. clisa, clausa, cf. OE. clzis(e inclosure, narrow 
passage, close, bond, prison; also CLosy sé.?, 
Crow sb.1] A (monastic) cell. 

148: Caxton Reynard iv, (Arb.) 9 He..hath bylded a 
cluse, theryn dwelleth he, 

Cluse: see Crow sé! dam, sluice; also Chosp a. 

Clush, obs. form of Cros# 2, 

Clush-clash, [Reduplicated phr. from ChasH: 
cf. clish-clash.] Clashing. 

1383 Sranvnurst veils 1. (Arb.) 45 Thee vauts haulf 
shrillye rebounded With clush clash buzing, with droom- 
ming clattered humming. 

+Clusive, 2. Obs.-° [f.L. cdiis- ppl. stem of 
claudére to shut +-IVE.] ‘Shut up, compassed’ 
(Blount. Glossogr. 1656). 

Cluss, clush. Sc. [ad. F. éJuse Suvion, q.v.; 
cf, Crow 56.1] “A sluice. 

xox Newts Tour Eng, & Scot. 176 The sluice of a mill, 
in the Low-lands of Scotland, is called the cluss, This is 


evidently taken from the French ecduse, 1808 JAMIESON 
s.v. Clouse: Clushy a sluice. 


(Sense 2 corre- 


CLUSTER, 


Cluster (klo'stex), sd. Forms: 1 clyster, 4-7 
elustre, 5 clustyr, (clowster), closter, clostre, 
(6 (Spenser) gluster, 8 clusture), 4- cluster. 


(OE. clyster, rarely cluster == North Ger, kluster. 

Cluster app.:—OTeut. *Aéitstro-, from *Al#t-tvo-, from 
same root as clot, clout, cleat: see CLoT.]} : 

1, A collection of things of the same kind, as 
fruits or flowers, growing closely together; a 
bunch. a. Originally of grapes (in which sense 
bunch is now the usual term). 

a800 Corpus Gloss. 318 (0. E. T. 45) Botrum, clystri. 
¢xooo Aitrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 139/7 Bacido, dotrus, 
clyster, cxooo /ELFric Deut. xxxii. 32 Dzxt biteroste clyster. 
1382 Wycuir Song Solomon vii. 8 Thi tetes shul ben as the 
clustris of a vyne. 1450 Alivour Saluacioun 2484 Two 
exploratours .. ¥¢ broght the grape clustre. 1g95 SpeNSER 
Col. Clout 600 The glusters of ripe grapes. 1611 Brete 
Micak vii. t There is no cluster to eate. 1713 Younc Last 
Day 1. 216 Spread all thy purple clusters, tempting vine. 
1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1, 273 The stem which holds 
the cluster is half cut through. 

Jig. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 146 A cluster of the ciuill or 
common law is better, in their seeming, than a whole 
vintage of diuinity. 

b. Of other fruits, or of flowers; also of other 
natural growths, as the eggs of reptiles, the air- 
cells of the lungs, ete. 

1382 Wycuir Song Solomon i. 13 The clustre of cipre tree 
my lemman to me. ¢1400 MauNDEV. xxvi. (1839) 265 
Apples..Mo than an roo in acluster. 1483 Cath. Angl. 69 
A Cluster of nuttis, complustrum. 1555 Even Decades 
IV, Ind, ut. x. (Arb.) 179 Their egges are engendered in 
.-clusters, 1668 Cunrerren & Core Barthol, Anat. 349 
Five Vertebrae..in a cluster like a round ball. x8gx Car. 
PENTER Jan, Phys. 400 Each of the ultimate ramifications 
of the bronchial tubes communicates with a cluster of these 
air-cells, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. No, 400 A Thyrsus is a 
compact panicle ..such as the clusters of flowers of the 
lilac and horse-chestnut, a bunch of grapes, etc, 

+ 2. A rounded mass or conglomeration; a clot, 
a ‘clutter’, Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 151 Under pe arisynge 
of pe sonne was i-seie a dredful cluster of fuyre. 548 Hatt 
Chron, Hen, VITT an. 6 (1550) Lj, Within the flappe of the 
lyft syde of his jacket, we fynde a great cluster of blodde. 

A number of persons, animals, or things 
gathered or situated close together ; an assemblage, 
group, swarm, crowd. 

a rt400-so Alexander 1438 (Ashm.), On ilka staffe of a 
staire stike wald a cluster [Dzd/. clostre]. 1576 FLEMING 
Panoplie Ep. 275 The citizens, who ..gathered together in 
a cluster at the gates. 1626 Purcuas Prlgrims 1. 1045 
As bees doe in the sunne, all in a cluster. 1697 Damrizr 
Vay. (R.), The cluster of islands, lying south of the Ande- 
man Islands. 1835 Sir J. Ross WV. IV. Pass. x. 148 Some 
clusters of islets, 1854 Tomtinson 4fvago's Astron. 47 Ob- 
jects, which had been called nebulz, are evidently nothing 

ut clusters of stars. 

b. fig. Of immaterial things. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) II. 448 Sensitive and re- 
flective ideas .. will run together in clusters. 1855 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychod. (1872) 1. 1. ii. 175 The component 
feelings can unite into coherent. . clusters, . 

4. Comb, a In names of certain plants having 
clustered fruit, as cluster-cherry, -grape, -nectarine, 
pine, -potato, etc.; b. cluster-candlestick, a 
branched candlestick, a candelabrum; cluster- 
cherry, the bird-cherry or hag-berry (Priseus 
Padus) ; cluster-eup, a kind of fungus or morbid 
growth on the leaves of plants; cluster-spring, 
a spiral carriage-spring, composed of several sepa- 
rate springs; +cluster-sugar, ? moist or raw 
sugar; +cluster-tene, the stalk of a bunch of 
grapes. See also CLUSTERFIST. 

1859 Mrs. Gasket. Round Sofa 7 A great *cluster-candle- 
stick.. bearing seven or eight wax-lights. 1823 Worpsw. 
Scenery Lakes iii, 77 [The] wild*cluster-cherry (here called 
heck-berry), 1883 Gd. Words 733 Growing on the under 
sides of leaves may be found many beautiful little objects 
known as *clustercups. These clustercups are probably.. 
conditions of rusts and mildews and brands, 1664 Evetyn 
Kal. Hort, (729) 234 Vines. .Morillon, Chassela, *Cluster 
Grape. 1707-12 J. Mortimer Husbandry (J.), The small 
black grape ts by some called the currant, or clustergrape, 
2863 Lernepy in Cire, Se, 1. 106/1 The *cluster pine of 
Bordeaux (Pinus pinaster), 179 ENTHAM Ji7ks, (1838-43) 
X. 257 A good English acre should peice at least 480 
bushels of the *cluster potato. 1694 Westmacorr Scripé. 
fZerb, 35 Boiled and evaporated to the consistence of 
Honey, which when cold, is granulated to our *Clyster or 
Kitchin Sugar. ¢ 2420 Pallad, on Husb. x. 194 The *clos- 
ter tenes in hoote picke be brent. : 

Cluster kla’stez),v. Also 5 clustir, 6 clouster, 
cloyster ; pa. ¢. and pple. § clustret, -id, -it, 5-7 
clustred; 27. pp/c. 7-8 clustring. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. trans, 


1. To gather or group in a cluster. (Usually in 


pa. pple.) P 

+2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xiii. (1495) 159 The 
guttes ben clustred and bound togider. «1400-50 Alex- 
ander 3668 Grapis of gracious stanes. Sum were of cristall 
clere clustrid to-gedire, 1712 Sreete Sfect, No. 294 7x 
All the Jewels that .. can be clustered in her Bosom. 1832 
Hr. Martineau £Ua of Gar. i. t The {islands which are 
clustered around the Western shore of Argyleshire. 1842 
Tennyson Tivo Voices xxiv, Not less .. would .. The fox- 
glove cluster dappled bells. 


; 2. To furnish or cover with clusters. (In pa. pple.) 


(1400-50 Alexander 978 A clenecroune on his hede clus. 
tird with gemmes, ¢1400 Destr, Troy 1634 VYlion was.. 
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clustrit with towres, 2797 Sourney Lett. jr. Spain (1799) 
258 Mountains clustered with the fruitful pines. 1830 — 
Yug. Dragon w, The walls and towers are cluster’d And 
every hilland height. .isthrong’d. 1856 Masson Z£ss. Prose 
& V. 462 When the stem of the original poetic thought..is 
clustered over with rich parasitic fancies. 

II, zutr. 

8. To congregate in a cluster or group; to as- 
semble, collect closely. . 

xs4t Paynet Catiline xiv. 18 b, Cloustrynge together in 
companyes by nyght, they prepared weapons. 1576 Fiest- 
inc Panoplie Ep. 276 The rest clustering about mee. 
31628 Bottox Floris u. vi. 96 Swarms of bees which clus- 
tred upon the Roman ensignes. x74z Younc Nt. Th. iti. 
63 Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes. 1837 DisRaett 
Ponetia 1.x, They were glad to cluster round the large fire. 
1884 W. C. Ssura Xildrostan 58 All their happiest memo- 
ries cluster round Those of your name. . 

4. To grow or be situated in a cluster or in 
clusters, to form a cluster. 

1590-1634 [see Ciusteninc Jf. @.J. 1798 Worpsw. We 
ant Steen: Many a curl. Mateered round her head. 182: 
Kesce Chr. V., Thursday bef. Easter, That grapes of gall 
Should cluster round thine healthiest shoot. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 304 The antarctic icebergs which 
cluster off the Falkland Islands. 

b. Of shot fired from a gun: see CiuB v. 5 b. 
@. zt. sense corresponding to 2. (Cf. to 


swarm with.) 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy lii, Stupendous crags, clus- 
tering with all variety of verdure, 

+5. To form into clots, to clot or stick together. 


Obs. rare. Cf. CLUTTER. 

1s6x Houtynusu How. Afoth. 17 a, Put in eche of the 
bagges an ynce of cumin, and quilt the same bagges croswyse 
that the cumin do not cluster. ¥ 

Clustered (klz'staid), gf/. a. Also 6 (in 
sense 4) claustered. [f. CLUSTER + -ED.] 

1, Growing or placed in a cluster, forming a 


cluster ; grouped, closely collected. 
cx325 £, £, Allit. P, B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle in clowtez, 1627 Drayton Agincourt ccxvii, Ere they 
through the cluster’d crouds could get. 1697 Drypex Virg. 
Ect. 1. 34 Cluster’'d Grapes shall blush on every Thorn. 
1870 Hooxer Stud, Flora 204 Heads % in. long, sessile, 
clustered. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. §& Ferns 
142 Clustered crystals, or klinorhombic solitary crystals. 
b. Arch. Clustered pillar (column, pier): ‘seve- 
ral slender pillars or shafts attached to each other 


so as to form one’ (Gwilt Eucycl. Archit.). 

3874 Parker /élust. Gothic Archit. 1. iii, 98 The pillars 
are clustered, and clustered vautting-shafts are introduced. 
31879 Sir G. Scorr Lect. Archit. U1. 78 The great feature of 
Gothic architecture, the clustered pier, 

2. Fumished or covered with clusters. 

1645 Guastes Sol. Recant. xi, 5 Now maist thou sit be- 
neath thy clustred Vine. 1804 J. Graname Sabbath 438 
The cluster’d vine there hardly tempts The traveller’s 
hand. x855 M. Arnoip Poems, Gipsy Child 6 The swing- 
ing waters and the cluster’d pier. i 

3. In the names of various species of plants that 
produce their flowers or fruit in clusters. 

186x Miss Pratr Flower, Pi, 111. 342 Campanula 
glomerata, Clustered Bell-flawer. bid. V. 296 Frencits, 
Clustered Alpine Rush. 

+4. Coagulated, clotted. Ods, 

1547 Surrey Exneid u. 352 His crisped lockes all clus- 
tred with his blood. rsgr Turner Herbal 1. Diiij b, 
Persely helpeth the hardenes of the pappes that cometh of 
claustered {x578 Lyte Dodoens 606 clustered] mylke. 

+Clusterfist. Ods. [f. Crusrer in sense of 
lump, clumsy mass + Fist; cf. Cuunow-F1st.] 

a. A clumsy-fisted fellow ; a clown, boor, lout. 
b. A ‘close-fisted’ or grasping fellow; a niggard. 
x6rx Cotcr., Houme de pore & de boenf, A grosse, base, 
rude, vnciuile, or vamanerly churle, a clunch, a clusterfist. 
1652 Urquiarr Fewel Wks. (1834) 213 Cluster-fists and ra- 
pacious varlets. x6g5tr. /rancion 1. ut. 74 My owne cakes.. 
of which he never proffered me so much as the Jeast crum, 
so base a cluster-fist was he. 1658 Curverann Rustic 
Rampant Wks. (1687) 470 The Charter, which was no where 
extant but in the Noddles of these Cluster-fists. 1678 Corton 
Poet. Wks. (1765) 276 A whole hundred Cluster-fists. 

So + Cluster-fisted, a. 

x6rx Corvat Cradities 44, 1 noted many of them to be 
very cluster-fisted lubbers. 

Clustering (kle'starin), vd/. sb. The action 
of the verb CLUSTER. 

1576 Frenne Panoplic Ep, 61 The clustering together 
ofcalamities. x858 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I, v. 
232 A thin diffusion of humble dwellings—here a scattering, 
and there a clustering, 

Clastering, ppl. a. That clusters ; see verb. 

x1g90 Srenser /, Q. 11. ix. 16 In the ayre their clust’ring 
armie flies. 6x0 Suaxs. Tewzf, 1. i. 112 Vines, with clus. 
tring bunches growing. 1634 Mitton Comus 54 His clus+ 
tering locks With ivy berries wreathed. 1813 Byron Corsair 
1. 12, Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades ! 

Hence Clusteringly adv. ay 

+ Clusterous, a..Obs. rare", [f. CLUSTER 5d, 


+-0u8.] Ina cluster, thronging. -- ot 
a3 Stranvunurst Zneis 1.(Arb.) 23 Thee clusterus heerd- 
lock. 2 : 
-Clusterways, -wise, adv. [f. Cruster sd. 
+-WAYS, -WISE.] -In the manner of a cluster. 
*xg25 Bravery Kam, Dict. s.v. Palma Christi, The seed 
grows cluster wise. /bid. s.v. Pepper, The Pepper-Corns 
stick to one another Clusterways. 
Clustery (klastari), @. [f. CrusTen sd, + -¥.] 
Abounding in clusters. 


CLUTCH. 


16rr Frorto, Grasfoléso, clustry, full of clusters. 611 
Corer., Grumelenx, clottie, cluttering, clusterie.’ 1721~ in 
BAat.ey, Jounson, etc. 

Clutch (kivtf),sd.1 Forms: a. 3-6 cloke, B. Se, 
4-cluke, (5 clucke, 5—-cluik, 7-8 clook, 8-cleuk). 
+. 3-6 cloche, 6-7 clooch. 5. 5-6 clowch(e, 6-7 
clouche, cloutch, 7 clowtch. ¢. 7-clutch. [A 
word, or train of words, of difficult history. ‘The 
earliest form exemplified is ME. cléke, Sc. clitke, 
of which the normal modern form would be clook. 
OF this, ME. cléche, 17the. clooch (time brooch), 
appears to be a palatalized southern form; ‘but 
the conditions of the origin of this and clowich, 
clouch (rime pouch), are obscure. Clutch, which 
since the 17th c. has superseded the other forms 
(exc. dial. cloke, clook, eluke), came in apparently 
from the verb CLuToH, q.v. It is to be noticed 
that with the obsolescence of the earlier forms, the 
original literal sense of ‘claw’ also disappeared, 
and the senses now in use are mainly those of a 


noun of action from the verb. : 

For ME, cdak(e, normally we should expect an OE, *c/ée, 
cléce. But, as under Broox uv. we see a ME. drake (beside 
brouk), from OE. ériican, so here, ME, cloke (beside 
*clouke) may represent an OE. *edzic or elzice. This would 
represent an OTeut. *Ai#ha- or Alnkdn-, a deriv. of the vb. 
root *kluk-, lend, whence came *Alukjyan, OE, clycc(ejan, 
Curtcu, Crutcn. Thus clske would be ultimately related 
to these verbs, As we cannot on any phonetic principles 
explain the palatalized forms cléche, clooch, cloutch, ir 
seems probable that these were produced by the influence 
of the vb. clucche, clutch, upon the sb. cléke, *elouk, and 
that the sb, was thus brought gradually in form and sense 
into direct identification with the verb, as we see, under the 
verb, that the latter has also been brought in sense into 
closer association with the sb.] é 

1. The claw of a beast or bird of prey, or of a 
fiend: mostly in f/. claws, talons, paws. Also 
contemptuously of a human hand: cf. daw. 

a. cloke. now dial. 

a@x225 Ancr. R. 130 Uorte huden hire vrom his kene 
clokes. Jéid. 102, 174. 1340 Hamrote Pr, Conse. 6936 
Vermyn..In bam fest pair clokes full depe, % 1400 Aforte 
Arth, 793 Syche buffetez he [the bear] hym rechez with hys 
brode kiokes. ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 324 (Mitz.) Fro dede 
you kleke in kloke. 1883 Hudders/. Gloss., Cloke, the nail 
or claw of a cat. : sya 

B. cluke, cluik, cleuk (klik, klék). Chiefly Se. 

e1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 1414 With pi clukis. 
¢1450 Henryson for. Fables 14 Syne by the clucke there 
craftelie [the mouse] can hing. xrs00-20 Dunpar Fen3eit 
Freir 118 Had he reveild bene to the rwikis, Thay had him 
revin all with thair clwikis. 1513 Doucras uers 1x. ix. 
82 The egill .. Within hys bowand clukis had vp clawcht 
Aj3ong signet. 1530 Lynpesay Test. Papyngo 1169 The gled 
the pece claucht in his cluke. x64x MWtts Recreations, 
E£pit, M, Mar-Prel, (1654) (N.) The devil has him fanged 
In his kruked klukes [7z7e bukes]. 3977 Poems Buchan 
Dialect (2785) 12 Jam.) Can well agree wi’ his cair cleuck. 
1868 G, Macvonatp 2. Falconer I, ror, I never had sic 
a combination .. atween my cleuks afore. 

ty. cloches, clooches. Obs. 

ax300 Body §& Soul 365 Map's Poems vais 338 Thei 
haddin on hym leyd here scharpe cloches alle tho, 1377 
Lanct. P, FZ, B. Prol. 154 He [cat] wil..Cracche vs, or 
clowe vs, and in his cloches holde. 1423 Lync, Piler, Sowle 
1. xxii. (1859) 28 Fro the cloches. .of Sathanas, ,7589 Firm 
inc Virgil's Georg. i. 2 Now.scortching Scorpius draweth 
in his armes (or crooked clooches). 

+5. cloweh, clouch, clowtch. Obs. 

¢ 31460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture 503 (in Babces Bh.) Cast it 
not in youre clowche [stvre-zud. sowche]. 1604 T. Wricnr 
Pass, Vv. § 4.277 Who shall keepe lands or livings vnder the 
Clouchesofsuch ravinous Kytesand devouryng Cormorants? 
1607 Torseit Serfeuts (1653) 769 Ox-flies and Brimsees.. 
whatsoever they lay their clowtches on, that they hold fast. 

€. clutch (rare). 

r6sg_R. Pansuaw Casmoens Lusiad iii. 6 That Zone 
where Cancer bends his clutch, 

2. The hand, or more commonly in /. ‘hands 
in a sense of rapacity and cruelty’ (J.). In the 
expressions 77, nto, out of hs clutches, the sense 
has since the r7the. gradually passed from ‘ claws, 
grasping hands’, to ‘grips, grasp, tight-hold’ as 
in 3. The singular, ‘ in his clutch’, has even more 
completely passed from ‘ claw’ to ‘ grasp’. 

@. 1526 SKELTON Afaguy/. x900 Who is yonder. that grymly 
lokys? Jansy. Adewe, for Qvyll not come in his clokys. 

B. 3693 Se. Presb. Elog. (1738) 114 At last I got you 
out of his clooks, . . 

y. 1886 J. Hooxer Girald. Irel, in Holinshed 11. 142/1 
Tlie earle hauing the gouernor .. within his clooches. 1600 
W. Watson Quedlibets Relig. § State(1602) 32 If euer they 
get me within their clooches. | y 

3. [exq30 Heres Bird -x\viii. in Ashm. (1652) 233 In 
Chorles clowchys com y never more.) @1535 More Ids, 
ii: (R.), I haue thee in my clouche [z2e pouche]. 1863-83 
Foxe A. ¢ AL, 1703 Good Samuell. .mekely yeelded himselfe 
into their clouches. 1587 Left. 28 Aug. in Hard, ALS. 296. 

6 If the flete of the Peru. .fall in Dracke's clowches. 1590 
dpaxsen F. Q. 111. x. 20 Too wise..to come into his clouch 
again, x642 J. Taytor God's Fudgen. 1. u. 1,153 A cruel 
and ougly shaped divell, striving .. to get into his clouches 
a yong man. : 

€, 3602 SHAKs. Ham, v. i. 80 But Age.. hath caught me 
inhis clutch, x64x Mitron Ch. Diseip. 1. (x851) 67 From 
the greasie clutch of ignorance and high feeding, 1650 — 
Lett. State (x85x) 264 To get her again into his Clutches, 
1656 Morr Antica, Arh. 1. viii. (1712) 23, Gigantick Spirits. . 
who.. might ‘take the Plannets.up in their prodigious 
Clutches, 1678 Butter 42d. 11. ii. 1202 Before ’t was in your. 


CLUTCH. 


clutches power. #1699 StTinuincFL. (J.), If lever more come 
near the clutches of such a giant. a1704 R. L’Esrrance 
(J.), It was the fortune of a cock to fail into the clutches of 
acat. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 25 P 4 [He] escapes the 
Clutches of the Hangman. 1741 Rictiarpson Pamela (1824) 
I. xxxi. 50, I had got out of his clutches. 1818 Cruise 
Digest Ill, 223 It was left to the clutches of the law. 
31876 Freesan Norm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 143 Wulf fell into 
* William’s clutches. 
b. dial. (see quot.) 
18977 NIV. Lincolush. Gloss., Clutch, ahandful: ‘a clutch 
°3 eo i all I want.’ h € clatchi 
. Tight grip or grasp; the act of clutching. 
See zz Azs chetch, from 16th c., in 2. Quot. 1667 


may mean ‘hand’, 

(¢266x Characters (T.), For fear his dirty clutch should 
ae it.) 1784 Cowper Task v. 317 And force the beggarly 

last doit..from the clutch of Poverty. 1835 Marrvat Fac. 
Faithf, xvii, U can't hold on ten seconds more .. my clutch 
is going now, 1865 CarryLte Fredk. Gt. V. x1x. v. 509 
Boscawen got clutch of the Toulon fleet. 1878 Browninc 
Poets Croisic 13 Uf any loosed her clutch. i 

4. An act of grasping a¢,a sudden and violent 
attempt to seize. 

1831 CartyLe Sart. Res, 1. iii, It was all an expiring clutch 
at popularity. 1860 Froupe Hist. Zug. VI. 35 After one 
violent clutch at his beard. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. iv. 133 
To make a clutch at the military force in Scotland. 

b. Within clutch : =within reach of one’s grasp. 

1837 CariyLe Fr. Rev. I. ut vii, When the golden fruit 
seemed within clutch. 

+5. Aclutch-fist, a miser. Ods. 

3630 J. Taycor (Water P.) Taylor's Motto Wks. 1. 54/1 A 
hard-hearted miserable Clutch. 

6. a. Meck. A coupling for throwing the working 
parts into or out of action at will. 

3814 R. Bucnanan AZz/2 Work (1823) 413 Couplings which 
have no coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands. 
x879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. 1V. 360/ Clutches are arranged 
to throw the working parts into and out of gear as required. 
1882 AMechan. World 4 May, 136/1 The circumstances under 
which clutches are employed are very various. 

b. A mechanical contrivance with two hooked 
arms for clipping or clutching the bodies to be 
lifted by a crane. etc. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 579/1 A gripper ..in the foun- 
dry-crane, whose clutches take hold of two gudgeons in the 
centers of the ends of the flask. 

c. Naut. =Crurcn. 

e830 Rudim, Navig. (Weate) 113 Crutches or clutches, 
the crooked timbers fayed and bolted upon the foot-waling 
abaft, for the security of the heels of the half-timbers. 

7. Comb, clutch-fist, a miser; also a., miserly ; 
clutch-fisted @.; clutch-box (from sense 6), a 
box-shaped elutch in which one cylindrical piece 
of metal interlocks with a counterpart, 

3875 Ure Dict, Arts III. 1176 Thrown in and out of gear 
Eye. *clutch-box and lever. 1879 Cassel’s Techn, Educ. 
IV. 397/2 (Cotton-Spinning) When the carriage has reached 
the extremity of the stretch, it comes in contact with a pro- 
jection .. which .. disengages the clutch-boxes, a 1643 W. 
Cartweicut Ordinary u. 1, An old rich *clutch-fist knight. 
$638 Austin Afedit, 289 Though weare Borne *Clutch-fisted, 

hen we die We spread our Palmes, and let the World slip 
by. ex690 Dict. Cant. Crew, Clutchfisted, the same as 
Close-fisted. 

Clutch, sd.2 [A variant of CuercH in same 
sense ; app. in its origin a southern dialect form, 
being found in the Glossaries of Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, etc.] A Cieron; a brood of chickens, a 
‘Jaying’ or ‘sitting’ of eggs. 

1gzt Braprey Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 85 They can 
renew and make goods their fost Clutch of Eggs. 1774 
Gotosm. Nat, Hist. ut. 11. (1776) V. 57 These birds .. lay 
generally from forty to fifty ¢; at one clutch, 1825 
Waterton Wand, S. Amer. u. 1. 154 It must have been 
hatched in /Eolus's cave, amongst a clutch of squalls and 
tempests. 1874 Couss Birds NV. W, 302 The eggs .. range 
from three to six in a clutch. x875 Parisn Sussex Gloss., 
Clutch, a brood of chickens: a covey of partridges. 1885 
Daily News 14 July 2/x In Ireland almost every peasant 
rears a clutch of geese. 

Clutch (klzif), v1 Forms: 4 cluchche, 4-5 
clucche, cluche, 6- clutch. Also ? 4-5 cloche, 7 
clouch. La. pple. 4-5 cloughte, 6-7 cloucht, 7 
clutch’t,-ed. [The ME, issied was app. a 
phonetic variant ofclicche, CLiren: cf. zach, cretch, 
such, reesh, shat, oll with zefrom original Zor y. The 
earlier senses of clitch and clutch were identical, 
but in their development they diverged. An asso- 
ciation arose between c/utch and ME. sb. c/oke, 
whereby c/oke was gradually assimilated in form 
to clttch, while both verb and substantive ap- 
proached each other in sense: zo clutch is now 
mainly ‘to grasp with clokes or claws’, a clztch is 
now mainly.£a grasp or grip with claws’, The 
tare forms of the vb., cloche, clouche, were prob. 
from the sb. Cf. CLouexr.] 

__L. Obsolete senses. 

ey oes To bend or crdok as a joint; = Ciiron 
2. Obs. ; ae 

Perges Old Age in Rel. Ant. I. ax, I clyng, Icluche, I 
croke, I couwe. cx32g &. BE. Allit, P.-B1g4t His cnes 
cachchez to close & cluchches his hommes. "1377 Lanct. 
P. PL Bxvu. 188° The fi «+ powere hem failleth to’ 


clucche [w. 7. cluche, clicche, cleuche; clyche] or to clawe, 
toclyppe ortoholde, ~ aay ; 
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2. trans. To incurve the fingers, close or clench 
the hand; =Currou 1. ? Obs. 

zg95 Suaks. Yo/u u. i. 589 Not that I haue the power to 
clutch my hand, When his faire Angels would salute my 
palme. 16:4 T. Apams Devil's Banguet 24 Their hands 
clutch’t. x6z7 Drayton Agincourt cexxiv, With their 
clutcht Gauntlets cuffing one another. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 76 The Blade is clasped .. by the clutched inside of 
the middle and third Fingers. /did. 121 In their clutched 
left Hand. 

+b. To interlock the fingers. Obs. 

1609 Hotianp Am, Marcell. xxix. ii. 360 Fingers 
clutched crosse one within another [complicatis articutis). 
1644 Butwer Chirol. 29 With Hand in Hand and Fingers 
clutched one within another, 

+8. zxtr. To stick, to cling ¢agether; = Currcy 
6. Obs. 

ex425 MS. Laud 656. f.1 (Halliw.) Soa canker unclene hit 
cloched togedres. ‘ 

II, Current senses, connected with Ciuren sd, 

4, trans. To seize with claws or clutches; to 
seize convulsively or eagerly. Also with azway, off, 
up: to snatch with clutches. 

1393 Lancet. P. Pd. C.1, 172 A cat..he wol..To hus clees 
clawen (zv.7. clochen] ows. 1828 Scorr Hré. A/id?. ix, With 
all the fingers spread out as if to clutch it. 1832 L. Hunt 
Poents 166 Then issues forth the bee to clutch the thyme. 
3865 Dickens Afut. /7~. ut viii. Clutched off to a great 
blank barren Union House. ae Freeman Norn. Cong. 
(1876) ILE. xii. 198 The prince who so vigorously clutched 
the straw at the moment of his birth. 
& Mast. v. 133, 1 clutched up the cat. 

b. absol. 

1866 Dickens Reprinted Pieces 156 Though he. .scraped, 
and clutched, and lived miserably. 1879 Proctor Pleas. 
Ways Se. xiit. 327 Very young children .. distinctly clutch 
with the toes, 

5. To hold tightly in the bent or closed hand; 
to hold with a tight or determined grasp. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Revenge Prol., The earth is 
cloucht In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleepe. 1605 
Suaxs. Afach. i. i, 34 Is this a Dagger, which 1 see before 
me? Come, let me clutch thee. 1649 Mitton Ezkou. xviii. 
Wks. (1847) 3r0/ ‘t The Sword he resolves to clutch as fast, 
as if God with his own hand had put it into his, 1703 
Moxon dJfech. Exerc. 216 Clutching the Shank of the 
Blade..in the right hand. 1883 Gi_mour Afongols xviii. 
a a in such a paralysing grip. 

» Jig 

1619 Fiercner False One u. iii, The sea.. When with her 
hollow murmurs she invites me And clutches in her storms. 
1726 Cotuier On Thought (J), A man may ..clutch the 
whole globe in one intellectual rasp. 1836 Emerson Nature, 
Beauty Wks, (Bohn) II. 147 ‘The beauty that shimmers in 
the yellow afternoons of October, who ever could clutch it? 

6. zutr. To make a clutch af, to make an eager 
effort to seize, 

1831 CarLyLe Sart, Res. I. viii, How we clutch at 
shadows. 1860 Froupe Hist. Eng. VI, xxx. 32 He [Sussex] 
clutched at the cance under which she was sitting, and 
tore it down. 1868 4. Epwarns Raleigh I. xxv. 639 Asa 
drowning man clutches at the floating straws. 

Clutch, v2 [f. Crurow sb2] trans. To 
hatch (chickens). 

3774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 111. ti, Schemes .. imagined to 
clutch all the eggs of a hen, and thus turn her produce to 
the greatest advantage. /diéd. 11. iv, The Hen seldom 
clutches a brood of Chickens above once a season. 

Clute, obs. f. CLour ; var. of CLoor, Sc., hoof. 

Cluthalite (kli-pileit), av. [f. L. Clitha 
the river Clyde in Scotland +-iTe.] A flesh-red 
variety of ANALCTTE. 

1836 T. Tromson Afiz. I. 329, 1868 Dana Ain. 433 The 
Cluthalite of Thomson occurs in _fiesh-red vitreous crystals 
in amygdaloid at the Kilpatrick Hills. 

Cluther, dial. f. CLurTER. 

Cluts, the burdock: see CLoTE. 

Cluti(e, obs. form of Cour sd.1 and Cot z, 

Clutter (klota1), 5b. [This and the vb. of same 
form appear to have arisen late in the 16th c. and 
to have become suddenly very common, after 
which they went to a great extent out of literary 
use, though retained in some senses dialectally, 
and in U.S. 

In sense 1 the word was evidently a phonetic variant of 
Cotter, from Cror (which had occas. the form céx?). 
Afterwards, influenced perh. by association with c/ste7, it 
was taken to mean ‘an assemblage, crowd, medley’; and 
still later, perh, by association with clatter, the notion of 
noise entered in, so as to give the sense of mingled and con- 
fused noise (cf. EFris. £ter a rattle, £létern to rattle).] 

+1. A clotted mass ; coagulation; = CLorrEn, 


CroppER, CLUDDER. Ods. 

1880 Hotiypannd Treas. Fr. Tong, Grumeleux, fall of clots 
or clutters. x6rz Cotcr., Thrombes de sang, clots or clut- 
ters of congealed bloud. 3 

2. A collected mass, a collection; a crowded 


and confused assemblage. 

1666 J. Serceant Letter of Thanks 125 You huddle 
together a clutter of Citations. 2670 Cotron Zsfernon in. 
xu. 618 Impossible to have fc so little a thing, in so 
great a clutter of thick, and deep Grass. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk § Selv.99 The world or whole clutter of bodies. 1791 
Cowrer Comm. Milton Wks. 1837 XV, 304 A clutter of 
consonants with only a single vowel to assist their utterance. 
1792 A. Younc Trav. France 133 Allis a clutter of narrow, 
crooked, dark, and dirty lanes. sO ara 

b. Crowded confusion ; ‘litter’.- Now dal, and 

1694 R. L'Estrance Fables cxx. (714) 137 He saw what 


1875 Hewes Anim. 


CLUTTER. 


a Clutter there was with huge, over-grown Pots. @ 1825 
Foray Voce. E. Auglia, Clutter, confusion, disorder. In 
our use of the word, there is no idea of ‘noise, clamour or 
bustle’.. .‘ ‘The room is in a clutter’, if the tables and chairs 
stand in disorder. «1864 Hawtunorne Dr. Grimshawe's 
Secret 292 The musty and dusty clutter and litter of thin, 
gone by. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Fr1d. 31 Dec. 4/2 To-day all 
the clutter of the aisles was removed and the fair presented 
+.@ more regular and orderly arrangement of exhibits. 

3. The crowded confusion of movement and busi- 
ness; turmoil, bustle, stir. arch. or dial. 

3649 AmBrosi JAZedia v. (1652) 104 What a clutter of busi- 
nesses crossing onethe other. 1704 Swirt Z. 7ud iv. (1709) 
g In the midst of all this clutter and revolution in comes 

eter. 1723 De For Col. Jack (1840) 192 By the hurry 
and clutter they were in to get all ready for a fight. «1734 
Norru Lanz, 1 ii? 135 (1740) 105 What Clutter there was 
in ‘Lown about getting off. 1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms Art, 
A Clutter, a Bustle or Stir, 

4. Noisy turmoil or disturbance, hubbub. (Cf 
CLATTER.) arch. or dial. 

1656 W. Cores Ard of Stupling 8 What those things were 
which..Leah and Rachel kept such a clutter about, 1669 
W. Simpson L/ydvol. Chynt. 348 All the clutter will be 
hush’d. 1727 Swirt To Very Young Lady, Those ladies, 
who are apt to make the greatest clutter on such occasions. 
1778 Cantp Guide 14 Vhat for mere religion, there should 
be such acluttcr, 1823 Scorr Peverid xxxv, The dwarf... 
making a most important clutter as he extinguished their fire. 

5. A noise consisting of the disorderly mixture of 
many rapid and more or less simultancous sounds ; 
mingled rattle. (Cf. Cuarrer.) arch. or dial, 

1655 T. Bavey Bp. Fisher xiv. 102 A Cannon bullet .. 
made such a horrible noyse and clutter, as it went thorough. 
1670 Mitton Hust, Exg. u. Wks. 1738 1. 16 The clutter of 
their Horse, and of their Wheels. rz0z Vansrucn False 
Friend v.i, 1 heard such a clutter of small shot—‘ Murder ! 
murder! murder! rape! fire!’ @19748 Watts Disc. Educ. 
ii, Let [children] be instructed not to speak in a swift 
hurry, with a tumult of syllables and clutter upon their 
lips. 184 L. Hust Sve (1864) 4x Now and then comes a 
clutter of drops against the glass, made by a gust of wind. 

6. Comb., clutter-clutter, continuous or repeated 
noise or clatter; clutterdepouch, an obsolete 
dance; clutter-fisted @., ?clumsy-handed: cf. 
CLUSTER-FISTED. 

1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 27 Clutter fisted, long of 
arme, Bodied straight and slender’d. 1641 Brome Youral 
Crew it. Wks. 1873 IIL. ; 1 Daunce Clutterdepouch; and 
Hannykin booby. x69x Hist, Relat, Gen. Assembly Edin, 
49 A Clutter Clutter of words and canting phrases which 
cannot be understood. 

Clutter, v. [Goes with the sb., q.v.] 

+1. zur. To run together in clots; to clot, 
coagulate. Also ¢rans, =Crorren vw. 1. Obs. 

x60x Hortann Pliny xu. xvii, It battereth and cluttereth 
into knots and balls. /déd. xxv. xiii. (R.', It killith them. . 
by congealing and clututcring their bloud. 1633 Rocers 

xeat. Sacram. ii. 129 Their sinne. .lies cluttered in their 
soules. 1676 77ve Gentlewoman’s Delight (N.), To make 
cream clutter. ; 

2. To run together or collect in knots or heaps ; 
to crowd fogether. (Quot. 1598 connects with 3.) 

1556 J. Heywoop Spider § 7. li. 6 The spiders, togither 
clustring and cluttring. 31598 Grenewry Tacitus’ Ani. x1. 
x. (1622) 152 All the rest came cluttering about [ezrenm- 
strepunt} him, crying that he should haste away to the 
Campe. 1610 RowLanps Afart. Alark-all 45 To whom.. 
masterlesse men after they heard of his fame, came clutter- 
ing on heapes. @1734 Nortu L.vam, ui, vii. 2 88 bea f 
.. clutters together in Heaps, and where you find one, all 
the rest are not far. . . 

8. To run in crowded and bustling disorder. 

1602 Hist. Eng. in Hart. Alise. (Malh.) 11. 455 The middle 
of the field was filled with chariots, and horsemen, clutter- 
ing and running round about. 1724 De For few. Cavalier 
(1840) 195 The coaches, horsemen and crowd, cluttered 
away, to be out of harm’s way. 1759 Sterne Ty. Shandy 
I. 2 Away they go cluttering like hey-go mad, 1824-9 
Lanpor /iag. Conv. (1846) I]. 236 They clutter and run 
and rise and escape fromhim. 

4. To run or move with noise of bustle and con- 
fusion ; to make a confused noise or clatter. 

1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 342 To clutter or 
clatter. 1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms Art, To Clutter, to 
make a noise or hurly burly. 1808 J. Mayne Siler Gun, 
The coffee-cups began to clutter. 1833 TENNYSON Goose vii, 
It clutter’d here, it chuckled there, , 

+5. ivanzs. To heap or crowd together in a dis- 
orderly way. Ods. or dial. 

@1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 32 Which clutters not Prayses 
together. 1685 Cotton Montaigne LI. 190 We cannot 
make ourselves sure of the Supream Cause, and therefore 
clutter a great many together, to see if it may not acci- 
dentally be among them. @1786 J. Cotticr (Tim Bobbin) 
IVks. 46 All the teawn were cluttert abeawt us. 

6. To crowd (a place or space) with a disorderly 
assemblage of things. Now chielly dial. and U.S. 

1674 N. Pamrax Bulk § Selv. 127, {Lest] any stragling 
bodies clutter up its rooms and stifle it, 1685 Visit. Avch- 
deaconry Ely in Camb. Antig. Communic. I. 346 The 
Chanceil soe ciutterd up w*a a Monunmt that it leaves 
noe Room for y® Comunion Table. 1854 THorrau Walden 
ii. (1886) 90 An unwieldy and overgrown establishment, 
cluttered with furniture. 1874 Sussex Gloss., To clutter 
np, to throw into confusion: to crowd, 188g Bostox (Mass.) 

rn. 8 Jan. 1/6 At present the sides of the highways.. are 
cluttered with these pipes. : . : ; 

7. To throw into mental confusion and disorder. 


now dial, and U.S. 

1685 Trial Lady A. Lislein State Trials X1.297 Witness. 
My Jord, I am so baulked I do not know what I say myself 
—Tell me what you would have me to say, for I am cluttered 


CLUTTERED. 


out of my senses, 1888 Detroit Free Press, I've seed strange 
things in my time, but this clutters me! 

8. To utter words confusedly and hurriedly: 
often, as a habitual defect of utterance; cf. Cuvr- 
TERER. 

1654 Trap Count. ob i.19 This messenger cluttereth 
out all at once, 1656 Loverace Lucaste (1659) 73 (T.) All 
that they Bluster'd and clutter’d wisely for, you fA » 1823 
W. Tavtor Lug, Synonyms (1856) 254 Spoken with syllabic 
distinctness ,. articulated, and not cluttered, 1878 tr. 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 817 A young preacher who 
cluttered very badly. 

Cluttered, p2/. a. [f. Crurrer v. +-Ep.] 

+1. Run together in clots, clotted, coagulated ; 
=CLOTTERED. Ods. 

1877-87 HoLinsneD Zxgland v, xv. I. ov? With the red 
mantle of their cluttered bloud. x61z Drayron Poly-old, 
xviii, Cluttered gore. 1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden 1§t 
It..provoketh urine, dissolveth cluttered gravel. 

2. Crowded so as to cause confusion. (U. S.) 

31865 Commonwealth (Boston) 11 Mar., A little din: 
room, cluttered with pots, kettles, tables and chairs, 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 964/2 Without being cluttered, it 
gives 2 sense of the fulness of the English world. 

Clutterer. [f. CLorrer v.+-ER.] One who 
clutters (see esp. sense 8 of vb.). 

1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl, Med, X1V. 8x7 Acertain operator 
cut the tongue of a clutterer, whom he erroneously thought 
to be a stutterer. 

Cluttering (kl terin), vd/. sb. The action of 
the vb. CLurrer, in various senses. 

1577 DEE Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) 6 Thumping, shuffing, and 
unaine. 1606 Wrvsen Ab. Lng. xiv. xci. (rors) 
The noueltic of Cooches scath’d me so, As from their drifts 
and cluttering I knew not where to go. 3660 H. Morr 
Myst. Godl, v. x, 160 The cluttering of Trees together to 
keep the Sun off from him. 1843 Dickens Jfart. Chus, 
xxxvi, Noisy with the .. cluttering of fowls in coops. 1878 
tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 817 The defect of speech 
called by. the English Cluttering. 

Clu'ttering, f//. a. That clutters; speaking 
with hurried and confused utterance. Hence Clnt- 
teringly, adv. 

1624 Br, Mounracu Gage 48 Masters... that goe work- 
manlike, and not like you, clutteringly to worke. 1748 J. 
Mason Elocut. 17 To cure a thick confused cluttering 
Voice. azgoxr Westey Hks, (1872) XIII. 519 Speaking in 
a thick, cluttering manner. 

+Clutterment, Ods.or dial. [f. Cuurrer v, 
+-MENT,] Crowding, confused and noisy bustle ; 
also concer. that which crowds and confuses a place. 

x6xx Cotcr., Tourde, prease, crowd, thrust, throng, clut- 
terment. 1630 HloLyoay Zechnogamia C iv b, Here a chaire. 
there a tub. .here a wheele, there a reele; and an hundred 
such clutterments. a 1693 Urquuart Rabelais ut, xiii, A 
solitary Privacy far from the rustling clutterments of the 
tumultuous and confused World. ; 

+ Clittery, Oés. rare. Disorder and dirt. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wv. i. 172 Their Churnes and 
Presses neat, there was no clutt’ry In Pantry, Milk-house, 
aaiey nor in Butt'ry. 

{Cluttish, prob. crror for SLurtisu. 

160z 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. iv. (Atb.) 70 And 
thou my cluttish landresse Cinthia, Nere thinkes on Furors 
linnen, Furors shirt. 

Cluve, var. of CLoor, hoof, claw. 

Cly, sb. Thieves’ cant, [cf. Cuy v.] (See quot.) 

¢1690 B, E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Cly, Moncey. . Let's strike 
his Cly, let's get his Money from him; also a Pocket. 
filed aCly, Pickta Pocket. 1834 H. Ainswortu Xookwood 
1. v. (1878) 200 No knuckler so deftly could fake a cly. 
1858 A. Mavnew Paved with Gold un. i. 69 ‘They're just 
made for hooking a fogle out of a clye.” 

Hence Cly-faker, pickpocket ; Cly-faking vbi.sb. 

1813 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, Cly faker, a pick-pocket. 
1827 Lytron Peckham Ixxxii, They were gentlemen sharp- 
ers, and not vulgar cracksmen and clyfakers, 2862 i. 
Kinesrey Ravenshoe xxxv, ‘But what is cly-faking ?’ said 
Charles, ‘ Why a-prigging of wipes and snecze-boxes, and 
ridicules, and such.’ 

Cly, v. Thieves’ cant. Also 7-8 cloy, 7 clay. 
[Possibly in origin identical with Cure v. below 
(LG, Aleden, Riaien), with 2 modified sense ‘seize, 
grip, or pull with the claws, clutch’, = Chaw 2. 2. 
Cf, the range of meaning of the latter verb; 
in Lower Rhenish dial., Alanen, hiduen, kleuen, is 
used in the sense ‘steal’; and decleqen in MHG. 
is said of the devil, ‘just like ‘ the Ruffian (devil) cly 
thee!’ (See Grimm, K/auen 2.)] 

1. “vans. To seize; to take; to get. 

1367 Harman Caveat 86 So may we cly the Iarke.. The 
Ruffian clye thee! 1609 Detter Lanthorn § Candle-t. 
Ciijb, The Ruffian cly the ghost of the Harman beck ! 
x62t B. Jonson -Gipstes Metamorph, 164: Brome Youtal 
Crew. Wks. 1873 IIT. 388 Here, safe in our Skipper, let's 
ely off our Peck. ¢ 1690 B. E, Diet, Cant. Crew, ToC 
the Jerk, to be whipt, — 1837 Lytton Pedhaue |xxxii, You 
deserve to cly the jerk for your patter, /é%d, The ruffian 
cly thee, Guinea Pig, for stashing the lush. 

. esp. To steal, 

1610 Rowsanns Martin Mark-all (1874) 8 They are sure 
to be Clyd in the night, by the Angler, or hooker, or such 
like pilferers, 1671 R. Hean Lug, Rogue i v. (1874) 
Clay, to steal. ox690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Claying the 
Sung, Cutting the Purse, or Picking the Pocket. /4id. 
Cloy, to Steal. Cloy the Clout, to Steal the Hankerchief. 
1739 Poor Robin (N.), Money is now a hard commodity to 
get, insomuch that some will venture their necks for it, b 
padding, cloying, milling, filching, nabbing, ete., all whic! 
in plain English is only stealing. 
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Cly-: see also Cit. 


Clyack, var. of Crtaox, kirn-cut. 
+ Clyde, Obs. fapp. :-OE. clida plaster, poul- 
tice, f. c//d-an to stick: cf. Crarae.} A’ plaster. 


[exeoo in Thorpe How, I. 476 Se witega Isaias worhte 

jam cyninge Ezechie clidan to his dolge. — Sax. Leechd. 
1 14 Swylce Sar clyde togeled were.) cx325 £.E. Allit. 
?, B, 1692 Per mony clyuy us clyde hit cly3t togeder. 

+ Clye, v. Obs. rave. [Corresponds to WFris. 
(and Du.) Aleyen (Kilian 1598), EFris. deien, 
Alaten, MLG. and LG. &leyen, hleien (see Grimm), 
‘to scratch with the nails, to claw (the head, etc.) ’. 
Also in same sense, OSw. Zdeya, Norw. dleia: cf. 
ON, Aja to itch, to scratch. From same root 
as CLaw.] ‘rans. To scratch. 

2587 M. Grove Pelops & Hipp. (1878) 126 Her head was 
growne so hye Aboue my pate, that able she was it with 
nayles to clye. 

lyer, var. of CLYRE; obs. form of CLEAR. 

Clyet, ? obs. form of Curat (cf. sense 1, 1440). 

3466 Mann. § Housch. Exp. (1841) 346 Item, paid for an 
clyet for the corse bonett, iiijd. 

Clyght, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Crircg. 

+ Clyk, wv. 2a by-form of Crick. 

14.. Gower A/S. Cantad, Ff. i. 6, f. 2 (Halliv.) Then 
».sche .. bygynnyth to chyde, And clykyth [ed. Pauli 
chitereth] forthe in hure langage, Wat falshode ys in 
maryage. 

Clymacht, perversion of CLIMACTERIC, 

1719 D’Urnrey Pills (172) VI. 243 That, I wuss, Kills 
many a Puss, Before her macht year. 

+ Clyme, cleyme. Cant. Obs. (See quots.) 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies 
begging in the fields with Cl: or artificial Sores. ¢ 1690 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cleymes, Sores without Pain 
raised on Beggers Bodies, by their own Artifice. [Also 
1725 New Cant. Dict.) 

Cly-more, obs. form of CLAYMORE. 

Clynch, Clyng, Clynk, obs. ff. CLixca, CLixe, 
CLINK. 

+Clynterand, Obs. rare—'. ?pres. pple. of 
CLUNTER ; but ied possibly a misreading of c/intes 
and: see CLINT $d. 

1400-80 Alexander 4863 He clynterand torres. 

lype. Se. Obs. fOrigin and sense doubtful.] 
Jamieson has ‘An ugly, ill-shaped fellow’. 

a@rgoo Colkeldie Sow 1, 285 (Jam.), Clarus, the long clype 
Playit on a bag pype. 2§00-z0 Dunsar Jn secrett place 36 
Quod scho, My Clype, my vnspaynit gyane With moderis 
milk 3it in gour mychane. 182g Jasueson s.v., ‘Ne're an 
ill-far'd clype.’ Mearns, Aberd. 

eal (klitpéal), a. [f. L. chype-us (see below) 
+-aL.} £nfom, Of, or pertaining to the clypeus 
of an insect; as the clypeal region. 

Clypea'ster. Zool. [f. L. clype-us (=clipeus) 
round shield + Gr, darnp star.] A genus of echinoid 
Echinoderms, allied to the common sca-urchin, 
but having mouth and vent both below. 

Hence Clypea:stroid a, and sd. ; 

8 Toop Cycl. Anat. Il, In Clypeaster the shell 
is dided interiorly by vertical lief port 1897 
ed Anat, Inv. An. ix. 574 The flattened Clypeastroid, 

cutella, 

Clypeate (kli-pzeit), a. Biol.” [f. as prec. + 
-ATE; cf. L. clyfeatus armed with a shield.J 
Shaped like a buckler or round shield. So also 
‘+ Cly*peated. 

xgxx Periver in Phil. Trans, XXVII. 388 Clipeated 
Candy Clover. 1836 Penny Cyel. V. age Clipeade, resem. 
bling a round buckler. In Treas, Bot, (1866). 

Clypeiform (kli-pziffim), ¢. [f as prec. + 
-()Fonss.] Having the form of a round shield. 

2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 302 Scolitarii,.body 
subovoid or cylindrical ; linear or clypciform. 2872 Nictio.- 
son Palxont, 159 The carapace is clypeiform. 

+ Clypeifo‘rmous, a. Obs. = prec, 

2657 Tomunson Renot's Disp. 242 Some [cucumbers] 
broad and round ; others clypeiformous. 

Clypeo-, combining form of Ciyrsus, as in 
elypeo-frontal (Zzéom.), common to the clypeus 
and front, 

Clypeole (klitproul). fad. L. clypeolun, dim. 
of elypeum, elypens, round shield.] A little shield; 
‘term applied to the lamina or receptacle on the 
inner surface of which the sporangia are attached 
in Equisetum’? (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Hence Cly*peolar a., ‘formed like a little 
shield’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882). Cly‘peolate: a, 
furnished with clypeoles. _ 

i Clypeus (klitpzits). Zatom. [a. L. elypeus, 
properly ¢/igezs round shield.) The broad shield- 
shaped part of the head of some insects which 
bears the Jabrum or upper lip. 

1834 MeMurtrte Cavier’s slninn Kingd. 440 The Zy- 
genx are not found in the western continent, .their inferior 
palpi extend beyond the clypeus, and_are pointed at the 
extremity. 187 Darwin Desc. Jifan 1, x. 370 A most ree 
markable distinction between the sexes of many beetles is 
presented the great horns which rise from the hend, 
thorax, or clypeus of the males. 

Clyppe, var. of CLEPE v., to call. 

Clyre, clyer, clier. 5c. [Clier corresponds 
jo MDnu. ¢diere, Du. &ier gland, glandular swell- 


CLYSTER. 


ing; scrofula, =EFris. A/fre, Adér ; ulterior history 
obseure.] A’ glandular ‘swelling; usually in ‘p/. 
as name of a disease of cattle: see quots. . 

1994 Agric. Surv. Dumfries 357 (Jam.) A putrid distemper 
in the throat. .called the Clyers ... It seems to be the some 
with what in other places is called the murrain or gargle. - 
x808 Jasueson s, v. He has nae clyres in his heart, heis an 
honest upright man. 1837 Locknart Scott. vii. an. 1793 
A cow..which the court..had pronounced to have what is 
called the c/iers, a disease analogous to glanders in a horse, 

Hence ‘Clyrea f//. a., ‘having tumouts in the 
flesh? (Jam.). . : 

1697 CLELAND Pocrs 66 (Jam.) And did not cease to cave 
and paut, While clyred back was prickt and gal 4 

Clyse. /ocal. [app. f. F. écduse: it may pos- 
sibly go back to an aphetic ME. cHese with 7: 
cf. Clow, Ciuss.] = Crow sb.1 

1882 Spectator 6 May 595 In the Reports of the Somerset 
Drainage Commissioners, the sluices and locks under their 
jurisdiction are called ‘Clyses'. . 

+Clysma‘tic. Obs. vare, [f. Gr. xAdopa, 
«Avopar- ‘clyster, drench’+-10.] A method of 
injection or infusion ; transfusion. ‘ 

1684 tr. Bonet's Aferc. Compit. xix. 724 An Operation of 
Infusion, or a new Clysmatick, or sort of Clystering, when 
through an opened Vein, by putting a small Pipe into the 
Orifice, there is injected. .some liquor, etc, 

Clysmian (klizmiin), a. rare. [f. as next+ 
-IAN. Cf. F. clysutien, perhaps the immediate 
source.] (See quot.) - 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chismian, applied to a class of soils 
of transport and alluvium, or of inundation and attrition, be. 
cause evidently the product of transport and mechanical 
deposit, of which water has been the agent. 

Clysmic (klizmik), a. [f. Gr. wAuop-ds, sb. f. 
Bde to wash over, drench +-10.] (See quots.) 

1847 CraiG, Clysmic, washing, cleansing. 1860 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Clysmic, washing off; carrying away by the 
rushing of waters. 

ll Clyssus, clissus. Ods. [In med. ormod.L.: 
no Lat. or Gr. derivation is known.] A term of 
Paracelsian Chemistry, used in various senses: ¢.g. 
‘the quintessence of a thing; the reunion of dif- 
ferent principles, as oil, salt, and spirit, by long 
digestion ; the product of the detonation of nitre 
with another substance’ (Mayne Ex. Lex.). Ac- 
cording to Rolfenkius, meaning ‘compound mineral 
spirits *. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

x650 Frenci New Light Alchymie Gloss., Clissus is the 
occult vertue of things returning from whence they came, 
as the vertue of an hearb into the root in Autumne. 2682 
Bruno Castelli Lex. renovatum, $.v. 1708 J. Hanns Ler, 
Techn., Clyssus, among some Chymists, is a long Digestion 
and Union of Oily Spirits (especially Mineral ones) together, 
in order to ¢ a Composition or accurate Mixture of 
them. .Sometimes for a Medicine made of the most active 
and cnergetical Parts of any Ingredients. 174x Cuampers 
Cyel., Clyssus, in Chymistry. .consisting of the most efficaci- 
ous Principles of any Body, extracted, purify'd, and then 
remixed, 19767 WouLre Distil.in Phil. Trans. LVII. 534 
The vapours which arise in the deflagration of nitre, with 
charcoal, antimony, ctc., commonly called Clyssus, are very 
hard to condense, 1826 Henry Zlew, Chent, I, 540 Nitrate 
of potassa is rapidly decomposed by charcoal at a high tem- 
perature .. The products of this combustion .. are carbonic 
acid and nitrogen gases, Part of the carbonic acid also 
remains attached to the residuary alkali, and may be ob- 
tained from it on addinga stronger acid. This residue was 
termed, by the old chemists, clyssus of nitre. 

Clystez (klistoz), sd. Forms: 5-8 clister, 
6-4 clystre, 5 clyster; 5 glystere, 6-8 glistor, 
6-9 elyster. [a. F. cdystdve (13th c, in Littré), or 
L. elyster, -éris, Gr. kAvarnp a tlyster-pipe, syringe, 
clyster, f. #Ab(-ev to wash or rinse out, drench] 

1. A medicine injected into the rectum, to empty 
or cleanse the bowels, to afford nutrition, etc. ; an 
injection, enema ; sometimes, a suppository. 

a. clyster, clister. . 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vie vii. (x495) 228 In 
Litargy ouer all thynge the pacyent shall haue a clister. 
2543 ‘Lraneron Vigo's Chirurg. vin. xvitl. 216 A Clyster is 
@ to dryue out superfluitees of the guttes, 
r6rg Crooxe Body of Man 44 Nourishing Clisters do not 
ascend vnto the stomacke. 167: Bovie Usefulness Nat. 
Philos, u.v. xiv, Clysters of the smoke of tobacco. x69x 
Woon Ath, Oxon. I. 330 A poyson’d Clister {was] given to 
him, under pretence of curing him, 1800 Afed. Frul. IV. 
479 For the last ten days of his life, he was supported by 
broth clysters, 

B. glyster, glister. 

¢ 1440 Glystere [sce Ciystery]. 1546 Lanairy Pol, Verg. De 
Lavent, 1, xvii, 32a, The Ibis. taught Phisicians to minister 
Glisters. 1602 end Pt, Return fr. Parnass. Wi. xi, (Arb.) 
20 With-a suppositor or n glister. x6zg Hart Anat, Ur. 
iv. 69 ‘The injection of an anodine; or mitigating glister. 
1780 “ Trans, UXX. App. 39 Given. .as a glister. 

1g90 Greene Afourn. Garm. (1610) sg My purse began 
with so many purging glisters -to waxe not only laxatiuc, 
but quiteemptie, 1602 Futnrcke Pandectes Law Nations 
8x To purge their blacke iaundise with a glister of inke. 
2633 Surriuy Bird in Cage 1. i, He's a slight physician can- 
not BV a golden glisteratadead lift. —  - 
+2, The pipe or syringe used in injection; a 
clyster-pipe. Ods. rare. 

zgez7 AnpREew Srunswyke's Disiyl. Waters Dij, The 
same. .with a spout or clystre spouted in the fondament. 

tb. trans. A pipe, tube. Obs. : 

3878 Lits Dodoens t1. xiii. 202 This kind of Lillic beareth, 


a noble remed: 


CLYSTER,. 


‘at tlie toppe’of the stalke and also amongst his leaues as it 
were certayne pypes or clysters, 1649 G. Dame Trinarch. 
‘To Rdr. 226 Finches are taught to Cherrip wt the Quill 
“Mouth Clyster, and their Notes their Panches fill. 

+8. A contemptuous name for a medical prac- 
titioner (cf CurstER-pirz), Ods. ea 
- s62t Fuetcuer Thierry i. sc. x [addressing a physician] 
What's that to you, or any, Ye dross, you Sowderd pigs- 
bones, rubarbe glisters? 

4. Comb., as clyster-syringe ; clysterwise adv. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. ii, 39 A little Paracelsian 
Apothecary, Clyster-high. 1905 T. Greenamy Art Enz 
balming 273 This Balsamic Tquor thus Clysterwise im- 
mitted into the Intestins, ¢xzzo W. Gtsson Farriers 
Dispens. x. (1734) 246 Administer it Clysterwise blood warm. 

, Clyster (kliste:), v [f. the sb.J cans. To 
treat with clysters. Hence Cly’stering wé/. sé. 

e1488 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 34 This lettyng blode 
or clystryng, is to avoyde pestylence. z i [see Crysmatic]. 
1733 Fieipinc Quixote in Bug. u. xiv, 1 shall order him 
bleeding, glistering, vomiting, .and cupping. 1846 J. BAxTER 
Libr. Pract. Agric. 11. 152 Patent Veterinary Syringe for 
relieving hoven cattle, and clystering them. 

“+ Cly sterize, v. Os. Save F. clystériser (16th 
c. in Littré) or late L, clystértz-Gre: see -IZ8.] 
trans, & To treat with a clyster; b. To inject (a 
‘medicine) as a clyster; ¢. ? (in gen. sense of Gr. 
#dvg-ew) To wash over, syringe fnot 1543). 

2843 Traneron Vigo’s Chirurg. w. 184 To take the sanie 
decoction. .and to clysterize the sore place therewith. 160x 
Hottanp Péiny Il, 41 Stampe it and pour it down their 
throats, or els clysterize them with it, /did. LI. 413 If it 
[sea-water] be clysterized hot, it allaieth the wrings and 
grindings of the belly. x601 R. Dotaian tr. Fr. Acad, (1618) 
nt. Ixxx. 819 The decoction thereof clisterized, serneth 
greatly for dysenterias. 656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Clystex-pipe. A tube or pipe for adminis- 
tering clysters. 

1604 Suaks. Oth. m. i. 178 Yet againe, your fingers to 
yourlippes? Would they were Clister-pipes for your sake. 
1622 Fiercner Sea Voyage ti, Come Surgeon, out with 
your glister-pipe And strike a galliard. x75s Smotcurr 
Quiz. (1803) IV. 120, I know not what to send, except some 

lyster-pipes, which are very curiously turned and mounted 
in this island. x882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Clyster-pipe, the anal 
tubs of an enema apparatus, Also, the primitive apparatus 

itself; a bladder to which a pipe or tube was attached. 

t b. A contemptuous name for a medical 
man. 

x62z Masstncer & Dexxer Visgin Martyr w. i, Thou 
stinking clyster-pipe, where's the god of rest, Thy pili and 
base spot larery cree Threaten’d to bring unto me? @ 1672 
Woon Life 3 May an. 1667, John Haselwood, a proud 
starch’d, formal and sycophantizing Clisterpipe, who was 
the P ieaperetd to Clayton when he practiced Physick. 

+Cly'stery. Obs, [ad. late L. clystrétm, 

a. Gr. xAvorhpiov, dim, of eure A clyster. 

1387 Trevisa Hégdex (Rolls) 1V. 393 Also he usede ofte 
clistories and spuynge, 1398 — Barth. De P. R. vu. Ixvii. 
(1495)285 By spewenge other byneth wyth a Clisterye. cx. 
Proutp. Pave. 199/1 Glystery, or glystere, edisterium:, gliss 
‘tere. 1899'A. M, tr. Gabethouer's Bk. Physiche 36/t Loosen 

vhis body with Clisteryes, or with Suppositoryes, 

Clyte, Clyve, obs. ff. Cheat, CLIVE, CLEAVE v. 

Clyver(s, clyvre, obs. ff. CLEAVER, CLEAVERS. 
- Clyw(e, obs. f. CuEw, and pa. t. of Chaw z. 

* Gn- was used in OF., and often in early ME., 
where &#- is now used; as in qua, cutht, cuok, 
‘cnot, cnow, etc. See Kn-. 

Cneniial (knz‘midl), a. [f. Gr. avin tibia + 
(2)AL.] Relating to the tibia. 

1871 Huxury Azat, Vert, vi. 295 The tibia [of birds] is a 
highly characteristic bone. Its proximal end is expanded 
and produced anteriorly into a great cvestial process. 
3882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Cremial cresi, a bony prominence 
of-the upper end of the tibia in many birds. 

Cnicin (knoi-sin). [f L. evtic-as (see below) + 
-1n.] A bitter principle obtained from the leaves 


of Cuzceus benedectees, and other Composite plants. 
1863-72 Warts Dict, Chem.1. 1029 Cnicin forms white 
transparent silky needles, having a pure bitter taste. 


| Cnida (knaid&). Zool. Pl. cnide. [mod.L,, 
a. Gr. «vl6y nettle.] - The nettle cell (urticating, or 
‘thréad cell) of the Celenterata (jelly-fish, hydra, 
retc.), in which their power of stinging resides: 
usually called semqtocyst. Hence: [combinin, 
form cuido-], Cni‘doblast [Gri BAagrds germ], 
the- cell in which a nematocyst is’ developed. 


Cni-docell = cnida.- Cni‘docil [L. céhune, cf. | 


Cit], the ‘external irritable ciliary process of a 
cnidoblats. ° Cnidopliore [Gr. -popos beating], & 
process bedring a ‘ battery’ of cnidoblasts.~ -- 

1876 Macauister Anim. Morphol. 80'1n the dharma 
ectoderm exist scattered or clustered: nettle-cells (cnidze or 
trichocysts) which are minute oval capsulesfilled with fluid. , 
lined by a delicate membrane which at the apex is involuted 
into an avial ‘tube, ending in a long coiled barbed thread. 
3884 Sepewicxtr. Claus’ Klem. Zool. V. 223 Rach Cuidoblast 
-+_ possesses a fine superficial plasmati¢,process (Cnzdoci?), 
which is probably very sensitive to mechanical stimuli and 
occasions the bursting of the capsule. 1887 RotLeston & 
Jackson Forms Anim, Life 331 The nematocysts are ree 
‘ tevet from deco - — in which shay farion ef 

loped, and where they usually remain until di: ed. 
Ibid, The discharge of the thread is therefore brought 
nbout through . . direct mechanical or chemical irritation of 
the cnidocil. /hid. 737 Some of the hydranths are furnished 
with a single. basal horn-like process—the ‘cnidophore— 
armed terminally with a battery of cnidoblasts.- 


543 
‘ Onute-berry, ‘var. of Knor-, Knout-BERRY, 
cloudberry, 

+Co1; coe, Obs. Also ko, koo, keo, coo. 

ME. midland form, answering to northern da, 

ae = Da. haa, ON. *hd, *hb, from *kéha: cf. 
Cuovueu.] Jackdaw. Cf. Cappow!l. 

1328 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. 145 La chouwe, 2 co-brid 
(Camb. MS. the co}. ¢x440 Proms. Paru. 84 Coo byrde, 
or schowhe, Monedula. Ibid. 280 Koo bryd, or schowghe. 
14.. Voc. Harl. MS. 1587 Ibid. 84 Monedula, coo. «1528 
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Stetton P. S; We may not wel! forgo The 
countrynge of the coe. 1530 PatscR, 237/: Koo, a byrde. 


+ Co2, Obs. Cant. (See quots.) 

rg61 Awpgay /rat. Vacab. 5 A Kitchin Co is called an 

dle runagate Boy. 1567 Harman Caveat 76 A Kynchen 

‘ois a young boye .. that when he groweth vnto yeres, 
he is better to hang then to drawe forth. 1834 AinsworTH 
Rookwood ui, v. (1878) 183 Doxies. .and their coes. 


Co3. 1, (kde). An abbreviation of Cospany ; 
esp. in the sense: The partners or members of a 


firm whose names do not appear in the style or title. 

1759 Compl. Letter-Writer (ed. 6, London: Printed for 
Stanfey Crowder, and Co. 1778 Whitehvad’s Newcastle 
Directory 49 Sugar-houses: Atkinson and Co., Quay-side. 
Forster and Co., Close. 2826 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master v. 98 
He swore he’d give John Co. the slip. 1823 Moore Fades 
y. 61 This most ill-matched unholy Co. From whence the 
ills we witness flow. 1843 Dickens Mart. Chuz, xxi, Don’t 
have my name in it ..f must be Co., J must, 


2. A written abbreviation of county, 

3866 Tate Brit. Afollusks iv. 109 Recorded from Clifden, 
co, Galway. 

Co, dial. form of ComE z. 

Co-, prefix of Latin origin. In Latin the pre- 
position com- (which as a separate word was 
written in classical L. cz) was shortened to co- 
before vowels and 4, also before gi-, e.g. coalescere, 
coercere, coortus, cohxrére, cognatus. Partly from 
the greater syllabic distinctness of this form of 
the prefix, arising out of the natural break be- 
tween it and the following vowel, whereby also, 
on the break-down of the older quantitative system, 
the o became a long vowel, partly from the readi- 
ness with which some compounds of this type, as 
co-negudlis, co-adjtitor, co-episcopus, co-heres, co-ope- 
valor, co-optare, were analysed into their elements, 
co- has come in English to be a living formative, 
the use of which is no longer restricted to words 
beginning with a vowel, but extended to all words 
of analogous kinds, including native English or 
other words, as well as those from Latin. The 
general sense is ‘together’, ‘in company’, ‘in 
common’, ‘joint, -ly’, ‘equal, -ly’, ‘reciprocally’, 
‘mutually’. It combines (like L. com-, con-, co-) 
with verbs, adjs., adverbs, and sbs. It is some- 
times prefixed to words of L. origin which are 
already compounded with com- (cov-), as co-con- 
nexton, conspirator, -constituent, 

It occurs also as a variant form of words of L, 
origin or type, where the regular form is com-, 
CON-, CY: &.Q.Co-centric, co-natural, co-numerary, 
‘co-partiment, co-relation, co-rival, co-temporary, 
co-terminous, and other occasional instances: cf. 
also co-citizent, co-joirt, co-mingle, with concitizen, 
conjoin, contmiingle, etc. . 

All the more important of these compounds appear 
in their alphabetical order as Main words: there 
follow here examples of compounds of rare oc- 
currence and obvious meaning, or in which the 
combination is but for the nonce. It is notable 
how many of these are solely due to Bishop Ken. 

L. Verbs. 

OF a joint subject: as, ¢o-evgage to engage along 
with others, co-stestaiz to sustain jointly. Of a 
joint object: as, co-admzt to admit (two or more 
things) equally, co-anuex to annex (things) along 
with others. So 

Co-abound, *co-absume, co-admiire, co-admit, co- 
agonize, co-animate, co-annesx, co-annihilate, co- 
apprehend, co-astend, co-attend, co-augment, ¢to- 
bewail, co-bless, co-breathe, co-crucify, co-decree, 
co-delight; co-derive, co-die, co-elevate, co-embody, 
-co-employ, co-enact, co-endear, co-enflame, co-eit- 
gage, co-enjoy, co-exert, co-expire, co-glorify, co- 
harmonize, co-hymn, co-inplore, co-vtclude, co- 
infer, co-inspire, co-inter, co-inthrone,'co-love, co- 
oblige, co-produce, co-guicken, co-raise, co-rebel, 
-co-rejoite, co-resign, co-resort, co-seat, co-spire, co- 
suffer, co-sustain, co-torment, co-torture, co-trans- 
Suse, co-transpire, co-transubstantiate, co-twist, 
co-vibrate, co-worshtp. 

axjir Ken Christoghil Poet. Wks. 1721 J. 519 While 
-Hyimn and: Love here *co-abound. 1642 F. Waite Refi. 
‘Fisher 424° The words .’. are not,-Is consumed -by the sub- 
-stance, but, Is‘*coabsumed with the substance, @x73t 
-Ken Hymnotheo (2721) V1. 370 The Blessed Co-everlasting 


Three, By Lovers co-ador’d, and *co-admir'd. — Aymna ‘ 


‘vinm XI. 3x God in himself has taught in Holy Writ Pre- 
science‘and pee to*co-admit. — Ayinns Evang. 1.139 
That I.. May with thy Agony “co-dgonize. 1660 HexcH- 


co-. 


wan Peace-offering 4 *Coanimated into one inward Love 
in Christ. @x600 Hooxrr Eccl, Pol, vu. Il. 474 Unless 
such difficulties therefore annexed unto that estate be tem- 
pered by *co-annexing thereunto things esteemed of in 
this world. 1975 *Co-annihilate: see Coinfer. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne /send. Ep. v. xx. 263 Able to communicate 
their conceptions unto any that *co-apprehended the Syn- 
taxis of their natures, 1603 Sir C, Heypon Jud, Astroé, 
vi. 70 Her place considered with latitude is truly vnder- 
stood in the rule, and the degree *co-ascending therewith. 
axgrr Ken Hymns Festiv. (1721) b. 376 Passions on my 
Will to *co-attend. c16r1 Cuarman /diad xu, (R.), Virtue 
*coaugmented thrives, in men of little minde. @xy11 Ken 
Ayimnotheo (2721) 111, 131 The Mourners wont his soul to 
*co-bewail. -— Preparatives 1V. 127 Flesh which with 
Soul to be *co-bless'd In Hope shall rest. — Hymns Evang. 
I. 135 When Godhead Fontal and Deriv'd, *co-breath. — 
Christophil 1. 437, 1, while thou suffer'st, shall abide *Co- 
crucify’d. = S20 IV. 329 The glorious three, Acceptance 
racious *co-decree. J6id, IV. 350 Each .. In heav'nly 

ove will *co-delight. — Ayains Festiv, 1. 268 Love, Joy, 
and Praise, All*co-deriv’d from God the source, 1865 Pusey 
Eiren. 1.154 She. .was willing to *co-die with her Son. 1619 
R, Jones Serm. in Phenix (1708) 11, 489 The Body and the 
Soul. .each *co-elevating other to make up the Resurrection, 
2760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1859) II. 252 (D.) Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit will then become *coembodied in this 
Divine body. @ 1711 Ken Hymus Festiv. (1721) 1. 255 With 
them they wou’d in Song be *co-employ'd. 1645 W. Batt 
Sphere Govt. 8 A deniall of acting, enacting, or *coenact- 
ing with the Parliament. axgxx Ken Zdmund (1721) 11. 
275 To God and to each other *co-endear'd. — Hymnotheo 
i iim 172 Angels with Love each other *co-enflame. 16g0 
St, Trials, Colonel Andrewe (R.\, | was promised by 
Benson, that if Sir John Gell, and their pretended friends 
of the country, did *co-engage, I should be disengaged. 
¢1645 Howett Lett. (1650) I. 262, I wish my soul no other 
felicity..than to ascend to his, and *co-enjoy the same 
bliss.“ a3gzx Ken Hysns Festiv, (1721) 1. 268 In saints 
they “co-exert their Might. — fymnothieo ILI. 166 They 
».at the Point of Death shall *co-expire. — Hynes 
Evang. 1, 137 In them with Thee Iam *co-glorify'd. /bid. 
I. 4x ‘Thy attributes are all *co-harmoniz'd. /bid. I. 179 
*Co-hymn'd by the Celestial Host. — Christophid 1. 483 
Thy Loves, Great Trine, I co-adore, And co-adoring, *co- 
implore. 1664 Power £26. Philos. 1. 40 In this Cartila- 
ginous Pericardium ..is likewise the Auricle *co-included. 
1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 356 ‘Uhe latter logi- 
cians are accustomed to call this mode of priority, that 
which is *co-inferred, but does not co-infer; that which co- 
annihilates, but is not co-annihilated. axg1r Kex Edmund 
(1721) IL. 259 Both at one Breath by God seem’d *co-in- 
spired. 1874 Pusey Lent. Seine ae TVheir old man had 
been crucified with Christ..with Him they had been *co- 
interred, with him coraised. 1650 Huusert Pull to formality 
73 Can Christ and Belial be *co-inthroned? @ 1711 Ken 
Aristophit (1721) 1. 484 *Co-loving Thee ..Great Trine. 
— Edmund If. 278 Interest, Honour, Nature, and Heavn’s 
Will, All *co-oblige you to revenge the Il], — //yunnotheo 
(x721) HII. 370 The great Jeraquecus System [to] *co- 
roduce. «1677 Barrow Creed Wks. 1859 VII. 296 He 
La eta Co-raised, and co-seated us (if I may so 
spe s) with him in heavenly places. 1874 Pusey Lent. 

erm, 312 He, co-quickened us in Christ. 1677-1874 
*Co-raise: see co-inter, co-quicken. a1gix Ken Prepara- 
tives (1721) IV. 75 All... which fell, Will strive to make 
you *co-rebell. — Hymns Festio. 3. 400 Their Brethren 
¥*co-rejoyce. — Sion 1V.379 They to his conduct Psyche *co- 
resign. 1678 Pol. Ballads (1860) I. 209 Where zealots and 
Whigs *co-resort, 2677 *Coseat: see co-guicken. a tgxx 
Ken Aysnotheo (2721) 111, 355, Father and Son. . The gra- 
cious Co-eternal Dove *co-spir'd. 1603 Fiorio Jfontargne 
. i, (1632) 2 They. .would have us aid the afflicted, but not 
to faint, and “co-suffer with them. @ 2711 Ken Ayminotheo 
(1721) IIT. 385 Their Chief and they the Burthen *co-sus- 
tain’d. Zéid. ILI. 89 Damn'd Souls and Devils. .each other 
*co-torment. — Psyche IV, 239 Tortur'd themselves, and 
yet *co-torturing me. lymnotheo WU. 235 Saints 
sweetly here discourse, and heav’nly News Into each other 
only *“co-transfuse. — Psyche IV. 257 They kiss’d and in 
protracted kiss repos’d; Love *co-transpiring. — Sion 1V. 
345 How we. .by nuptial Tie are one How we *co-transub- 
stantiated are grown. 1833 Lams Elia (1860) 360 Linked to 
her connatura! tree, *co-twisting with its limbs her own. 
1881 Le Conte Light 58 They *co-vibrate with the un- 
dulations of the ether. x607 Sc/ol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. 
i. 3 Yea in a Crosse *co-worshipped with him in the verie 
same worship, nee 

2. Adjs. (often participial), and advbs, 

Thus co-embedded embedded together, ¢co-har- 
moniois anitedly harmonious, co-intersecting inter- 
secting mutually; thence adverbs, as co-harmo- 
riotsly : 

Co-ambulant, ¢co-amiable, co-apostate, ¢co-ardent, 
co-boundless, co-divine, co-effiuent, co-effiuential, co- 
elongated, co-embedded, co-enilearing, co-enflaming, 
co-featured, co-foreknown, co-gloriotus, co-gractous, 
co-harmonious (and -ly), co-hellish, co-tmmense, 
co-incorporate, co-intersecting, “+ co-like, co-lovely, 
co-mournful, co-neighbouring, co-oumnasctent, Co- 
penetvating, co-pleased, co-reflexed, co-sounding, 
co-transforate, co-universal, 

"1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. 300/: Two Doves *Coambu- 
Jant..are a loving pair walking together. axgit Ken 

-Hymns Festro. Poet Wks, 1721 I. 349 That *Co-amiable 
Trine. lynmotheo (11, 123 Pride .. First down from 
Bliss Apostate Angels threw, First *co-apostate Man from 
God withdrew. /0id. III, a To the Co-une, Co-amiable, 
-Three, *Co-ardent Love, equal Praises be. —- Chrts- 
tophit \. 458 Lord, out of thy “co-boundless store, f love~ 
supplies implore. — Hymns Evang. 1, 136 Heil speak 
from Both with Mission *Co.divine. Jéid. 1.94 God *co- 
effluent fill’d his human Mind. — Aymns Festia, 1. 267 
-Thot Trine *Co-effiuential Love. 1854 R. Owen in Cire. Sa 
(€1865) II. 58/t The iliac.bones and sides of the sacrum be- 
come *co-elongated. x8gr-9 Darwin in A/a, Sc. Eng. 278 
The age of such a formation would have to be judged of-by 
69-2 


Cco-. 


the *co-embedded shells. 21711 Ken Christophil (1721) 1. 
435 The Spirit on Thy sacred Head Wings radiant, *co- 
endearing spread. — Psyche 1V. 165 With a *co-enflaming 
Ardour vie. 1849 Reverberations u. 85, 1 cau see no year 
*co-featured or conformable therewith. ¢1711 Ken Hymnar, 
TI. 3x Things certain, or contingent, “co-foreknown. =— 
Preparatives 1V. 57 Within the Gracious shine Of the *co- 
glorious Trine. — Christophil 1. 483 The Love Which in 

¢ Three *Co-gracious reigns, .— geenrhes IIE. 241 
In *co-harmonious Numbers, Measures, Weights. ~— Chzis- 
tophil I, 447 He taught how sweet Humility and Height 
In souls would *co-harmoniously unite, — Aymas Evang. 
I. 149 Jesus, worried by the Pagan crew, Storm’d by 
Hell Powers, and the *co-hellish Jew. — Aymns Festiv. 
I. 228 ‘Thou Godhead’s *Co-immense First-born. 1650 
Ecverrieco 7ythes 89 The diffused and *coin te 
Law. 3188: Athengum 2x May 692/1 Mr. S. Roberts's 
Theorem of Four *Cointersecting Spheres, 1678 R. R{us- 
SELL) tr. Geber iv. ii. 242 With the Union of all *Co-like 
Parts. a2gzt Ken Eduinnd (1722) Il, 340 Philothea.. 
Clarissa... Devota..a*co-lovely Trine. — iy inssothce Ill. 
339 The Doves .. Notes *ca-mournful mutually rehearse. 
1664 Power £-r/. Philos. 1. 108 Both being fluid, dissip- 
able, and soonelgnbouring Elements. @z7zx Ken Pre- 
Paratives (r721) 1V. 114 The Bless'd *co-omniscient Three. 
— Aymns Festiv. 1. 268 Great God thus unity displays, In 
sweet -oospeceu sung Rays. — Hymuotheo Ul. 338 
Pleas’d with Eve's stroaking it, it meekly bay’d, And she 
*co-pleased, the Lamb her fondling made. /éid. ILI. 166 
Dear Lovers there in *co-reflex’d delight. 1852 Serer 
Organ 130 Sometimes this *co-sounding tone is not quite 
clear or distinct. 1875 Myers /oems 76 *Co-transforate 
with Christ. @171z Bex Aymuotheo (1721) U1. 42 Death 
keeps with Sin *co-universal sway. 

8. Substantives. a. Of action, state, etc. 

Co-abode, co-administration, co-admiration, co- 
advice, co-aid, co-audience joint-hearing, + co-le- 
nignily, co-connexion mutual connexion, ‘+ ¢o-de- 
light, co-dentzation, co-domestication, co-emana- 
tion, + co-enamourment, co-exertion, co-explosion, 
tco-hea'ricdness communion or unity of hearts, 
co-tndwelling, co-tnfeftment, co-interest, co-life, co- 
perception, co-principate,  co-respect, co-splendour, 
co-tenure, co-tenderslanding, co-tese. 

@1711 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 LV. 391 Such love the 
Saint to Paula shew'd En their bless'd *Co-abode. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2389/3 Deputed to this *Coadministration during 
the Pleasure of his Holiness and the Apostolick See. 1628 
Hume Fewes Deliv. i. 2, 1. ‘Their *coadmiration. 2. Their 
congratulation. 1651 Howeut. Venice 10 Without the *co- 
advice of som..mates, 1631 Be. Wenve Quictn. (1657) 109 
‘The cooperation of the hands. .the *co-audience of the ears. 
39732 Kin Hymus Festiv. (1721) 1, 268 *Co-benignities 
Divine Gush out on us from Godhead Trine, 1823 J. Bav- 
cock Don, Amusem. 127 ‘The intimate *co-connection that 
exists between galvanic electricity and magnetism. a 1711 
Ken Aynuartum (1721) U1, 9 Reflecting still thy God- 
head bright, and in co-splendour *co-delight. 1840 Tait's 
Afag. VI1. 71 The mission of the apostles was not an epi- 
soplaing of geographical dioceses .. but a *co-denization of 
human hearts. 1819 Coveriocer Rent. (1836) II. 193 *Co- 
domestication with Edgar and their common father, @ 2732 
Ken Hyntms Evang. (1721) 1, 82 The blessed Three. joyn 
Man with *co-emanations to refine. — AymmsFestiv. L291 
She melting, while he sweetly shin'd, To *co-enamourments 
inclin'd. 1Bog-r0 Coterince friend (1865134 Works which 
cannot act at all except as far as they call the reasoning 
faculties into full *co-exertion with them. 1843 J. Bapcock 
Dom. Amusent, 66 *Co-expiosion of Fulminating Silver. 
If small parcels of this preparation be laid about upon the 
table. .and one parcel be touched with sulphuric acid, the 
whole detonate spontancously. 1619 R. Jones Recant. Serm. 
in Phenix (1708) 11, 496 ‘The unanimity and accord of the 
Disciples. .signifies a *co-heartedness, and unanimity or con- 
curring in affection. 1840 GLapstone Ch. Princ. 398 That 
*coindwelling of good and evil which passes our under- 
standing. 1858 CartyLe Fred. Gt. (1865) I. ut vi. 282 The 
electoral branch managed to get_witdelehnung (*co-infelt- 
ment}, that is to say, Eventual Succession. 2648 Mitton 
Observ. Art, Peace (2853) 58: The appearance of a *co- 
interest and partaking with the Insh Rebels, 1842-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. li. (1876) 67 The soul is not twin. 
born, but the only begotten .. admitting no *co-life. /did. 

er. t. vil. 179 The order of the world and the distribution 
of affairs and times being studied with the *co-perception of 
their subordinate placé. 1874 H. Reyxoxps John. Bapt. 
App. 53x There was a genuine "Co-principate of Tiberius 
and Augustus before the middle of 765 A.v.c. argrr 
Ken Hymmnotheo (1721) 111. 355 Love co-immense flows 
from their *co-respects. — Hymunarium I. 9 Reficcting 
still thy God-head bright, And in*Co-splendor, Co-delight. 
1860 SALA Lady Chester. v. 79 Queen Adelaide's *co-tenure 
of the sceptre was of.. brief doration. cx645 Howent Lett. 
(1650) II. x10 Provided ther’ be reciprocall knowledge, and 
*eo-understanding of the art ‘twixt the parties. 3886 Anz/. 
quary XIV. 94 By their *co-use to designate the same in- 
dividual, Shred : 

b. Agent-nouns (and derivatives of function, 
adjectives used substantively), etc. 

Cé-actor, co-agriculturist, co-aid, co-ambassador, 
co-apostate, co-approver, co-asserter, co-believer, co- 
burgess, co bureber\ S42) |, co-churchiwarder,co-con- 
spirator, co-desceniant, co-despairer, co-discoueré?, 
co-editor (-ship), co-clder (-ship), co-entperor, ¢a- 
enactor, co-engager, cofaster, co-father (ship), 
tco-fere, co-fisher, co-herald, co-husband, co-inmate, 
co-inventor, co-tslander, co-judge, co-justiciar, ¢o- 
“hing; co-legislator, co-magistracy, co-mourner, ¢o- 
muruturer, ¢o-nominee, co-non-intelligent, ¢o- 
parallel, co-parent, co-patentes, co-preshyter, corebel, 
co-vival, co-saviour, co-seitler, co-species, co-stfferer, 
co-traitor, co-translator, co-tripper, co-titor, ¢o- 
twin, co-villager, co-votary. ~ ‘ 
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1638 Brome Axtifodes 1. ii, You are To speake to your 
*co-actors in the Scene. 1880 AZacm, Mag. No. 245. 415 
The American farmer has his grievance as well as his *co- 
agriculturist in Britain. xgx5-20 Pore /i/ad x111. 619 Paris, 
paeuetis, Agenor join; *Co-aids and captains of the Tro- 
jan line. 1579 Fenton Guiccéard. 1. (1618) 5 Gentill Bishop 
of Aretze, ce other *coembassador for lorence. @17xr 
Ken Edmund (1721) U1. 9 *Co-apostates damn’d as well 
as we. 1684 H. More Answer 29 eat 4 vers of the 
sentence. xz6sz2 GaTAKER Axtinont. 15 The Autor and 
other his “coasserters of free grace. reas Manch. Exam. 
6 July 5/1 In concert with his *co-believers, x82 Grore 
Greece ni. \xxvi. X. 74. Knit together. .by the *coburgership. 
186g in Picton L’fool Munic. Rec, (1883) 1. 35 His brethren 
and commonalty of *co-burgesses. 2835 Crompton & MEE- 
son Rep. Cases Cris. Exchequer 316 head-note, A church- 
warden has no authority to pledge the credit of his *co- 
churchwardens for repairs to the church. 1868 Daily News 
21 July, Mr. Hubbard had been consulted by his co-church- 
warden. 1863 Bricur Sp. America 2 June, He has sought 
to become .. in the palace of the French emperor a *co- 
conspirator with him. 1866 Church & St. Rev. 7 Dec. 771 
Mr. Brightand his co-conspirators. 1884 Popular Sc.Monthi; 
XXIV. 787 Man is the *co-descendant with other peti 4 
of a common progenitor. a1z71zx Ken £dmund (1721) L. 
10 Ye *Co-despairers in these woes. 2872 Proctor Light 
Se. 56 Professor Adams—*co-discoverer with Le Verrier of 
the distant Neptune. 1863 V. & Q. Ser. m1. 1V. 231 Brought 
out under the *co-editorship of Dr. Geo. Hickes and Dr. 
F, Lee, 1726 Trarr Popery 1. § 5. % In the original it is 
cunrpeoBurepos, *Co-elder. 1876 Humpurers Coin-Coll, 
Alan. xxiv. 353 These two personages were elected *co- 
emperors by the senate. x649 W. Baur Power of Kings § 
They. .are called to Act with, or to be *Co-enactors, 1650 
$t. Trials, Colonel Andrewt (R.), The *co-engagers in 
that resolution. 1882-3 Scnarr L£ncycl. Relig. Knowl. 111. 
1787 By means of a sufficient number of *co-fasters, a fast 
of seven years may be accomplished in six days. 1839 G. 
Darvey in Beaum, & Fis Wks. Introd. 29 The tragedies, 
especially those of Beaumont’s “co-fathership. 2430 Lypc. 
Chron, Troy 1. vi, Jason is come with many a manly man, 
Of his *coferes. 1854 Bapnam Hadlient. 5 Venus and Cupid 
were as great “co-fishers from the same boat as Cleopatra 
and Antony. 18.. Coreripce Chamouni iv, Thyself 
Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn *Co-herald. 1647 R. 
Starviuton Jurenal Sat. x. 190 Him whom Cassar's wife 
will chuse “Co-husband. 1882 J. Hawrnorne Sort, Fool 
1, xxxi, As *co-inmates of one dwelling. 3887 F. D. Crark 
in Proc. Amer. Instr. Deaf 306 One of the *coinventors of 
the audiometer. 1644 Howetr Lngl. Jeares in Hari. 
Afisc. (Malh.) V. 448 Against my *co-islander the Scot. 
2639 R. Gentiuis Servita’s log bi (1676) 841 If these Lords 
will be Coadjutors, may they be blessed, but if they will be 
*Co-judges, we cannot endure it. 2875 Sruass Const, 
Hist. 1. xiit. 599 Thomas the at eek and the earl of 
Leicester the *cojusticiar. 1884 Tennyson Becket ui. ii. 
105 *Co-kings we were, and made the laws together. 18 
Mustan Lat, Chr. (1864) IL. iii. 6: In proportion as the 
ecclesiastics became *co-legislators, heresies became civil 
crimes. 1830 Gatr Lawrie 7. ui, xiii, (3849) 128 During 
our *co-magistracy. eagt Ken Hysutotheo (1721) U1. 
131 *Co-mourners all, With supplemental Tears Iament 
my Fall, /bid. 111. 203 Some. .vent To their *co-murmurers 
their Discontent. 1835 Kirsy Bridgewater Treat. (1852) 
1. 53 Though mostly derived from the same source as that 
of my learned *co-nominee, 1866 De Morcan in A the- 
nau 2 Sept. 312/2, 1 am not ashamed, having the British 
Association as a *co-non-intelligent, to say I do not under- 
stand this. 1639 G. Damie. Zcclus. xlix. 10 David and 
Ezechias we may bring, *Co-paralels in Glorie with this 
King. 1882 A, Macrartane Consanguin. 4 The expression 
consort may be taken..in the simple sense of *co-parent of 
achild. x6o0z Warner Ad, Zug. 1x. xlv. (1612) 216 These 
twayne and those three Furics thus, *Copattentces, leauc 
Hel. 693 Afol, Clergy Scot. 60 Then his *Co-Presbyters 
. handled him to purpose. @ 1711 Kew Edsnund (1721) U1. 

Lucifer..And all his chief *Co-Rebels. 1878 Tennyson 
g Mary . i, Did not his last breath Clear Courtenay and 
the Princess from the charge Of being his co-rebels? 1823 
Lama £ss. Elia, Ref, in Pilfory Honour without *co-rival. 
1656 Trare Comm, Acts iv, 12 Wehaveno*co-saviour. 1878 
J. Butter Netw Zealand 1, A boat..manned by Governor 
Glass, and a crew of his *co-settlers. 1847-9 ‘Topp Cyel. 
Anat. 1V. 136/1 Encephaloid stands apart from its *co- 
species. 1672 Wreneriey Love in Wood Prol., Those .. 
Should as *co-sufferers comniiserate. @171x Ken Edatund 
(1721) II. 298 Him Hingvar strait for his *Co-traitor sent. 


1858-9 Chambers’ Cycl. Eng. Lit. s.v. Pofe, Deducting - 


the sums paid to his “co-translators, Pope realised by the 
‘Odyssey’ upwards of £3900. 1887 N. Rye Novfolk 
Broads 22 Our *co-trippers .. wanted to break off pieces of 
the walls to take back to America. 1852 Sir W. Hamitron 
Diseuss. 548 A special tutor or *co-tutor is assigned to 
watch over the education of the children. 1836-9 Topp 


Cyet. Anat. 11, 735/a When a female is born a *co-twin | 


with a mate, this female is sterile. x885 Autiguary Mar. 
she A meeting of the whole body of *co-villagers. @ 1911 

en Aymns Evang. 721) I. 80 Good Barsebas .. As his 
*Co-vot'ry ended, thus went on. 

e. Esp. common in the phraseology of Zaz, 
with the sense of ‘joint’ or ‘ fellow-’, as Co-ILEIR, 
Co-exEcoTon, Co-DEFENDANT, etc.; also ¢co-ac- 
ceptor, co-assignec, co-auditor, co-contracior, ¢o- 
covenantor, co-creditor, co-debior, co-delinguent 
(-eney), co-guarantor, co-infeftuent, co-legatee, co- 
lessee, co-lessor, co-mortgagee, co-petitioner, co- 
plaintiff, co-projector, co-promisor, co-promoter, ¢o- 
purchaser, co-sharer, co-surety, co-trustee. 

x883 Lp. Watson in Lary Times Rep. XLIX. 450/2 
.Achad signed as a, casa Pe 3884 Siz R. Baccattay 
in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 179 One of two assignees 
was removed for misconduct, on the application of his *co- 
assignee. 1884 Lew Ref. 12 Q. Bench Div. 68 head-note, 
An auditor ..is entitled to appoint an accountant... without 
ithe consent of his *co-auditor. 1856 sict 19 § 20 Vict. c.7 
.85 No co-surety, *co-contractor, or co-debtor-shalt be en- 
titled to recover from any other co-surety, co-contractor, or 
co-debtor .. more than the just proportion. x856 Dz Gex 


COACH... 


Macwacuten & Gornon Xeforis VIII. 109 marg. uote, An 
intended co-surety who was purported to be made a *co- 
covenantor, x875 Poste Gazws ut. comm. (ed. 2) 396 The 
obligation by which the *co-creditors are entitled or the co- 
debtors are bound. 1885 Law Zines 6' June 98/e He 
entailed £18,000 loss on hisco-creditors. 1875 Poste Gaius 
111. comm, (ed. 2) 399 Where. .the Solidarity is the effect of 
*co-delinquency, the delinquent who pays has no regressus, 
Ibid, 398 In Solidarity the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressus against his *co-guarantors. /did. u. § 199 
A lapsed portion accrues to the *colegatees. 1885 Sir R. 
Baccaruay in Law Tiwes Rep. LI. 897/2 The registrar 
thought it right to have the *co-lessee as well as the Jand- 
lord before him. 1884 Weekly Notes 2 Aug. 180/2 The 
transfer of another mortgage to himself and another pro- 
fessional person as *co-mortgagee, 1884 Law Jintes 10 
May 24/2 Liberty. .to amend the petition by joining him as 
a *co-petitioner with B. x88x Justice Fry in 7zmes 12 
Apr. 4/3 He should add the trustee as *eo-plaintiff and 

ve him the conduct of the action. 1847 C. G. Appison 

‘ontracts is, Vi. (1883)826 He could not maintain an action 
against his *co-projectors for .. money paid in furtherance 
of the joint undertaking. /ézd. 11. iv. 663 The equity arises 
from the relation of the co-obligors, or *co-promisors izfer se. 
1 Afanch. Exam. 6 Oct. 7/3 lf the Corporation . . sub- 
scribe to the funds of the bor canal movement they must 
become *co-promoters under the Borough Funds Act. 1885 
G. Denman in Law Times Rep. LIL. 470/r The defendant 
knew that the title of the *co-purchasers was fictitious. 188 
Anaad Sin: 3/4 The right of obtaining possession of a 
piece of Jand—that is, the pre-emption thereof .. against 
one’s *co-sharer whose possession is recent. 1847 Appison 
Contracts tt, iv. 659 A party has consented to be *co-surety 
with another. 1818 Cruise Digest I. 539 His *co-trustees 
having refused tojoin with him in the execution of the trust. 

4. Afath, (short for complement), Used in the 
sense ‘... of the complement’, or ‘complement 
of ...’: see Costmne, COTANGENT, COSECANT, 
Co-ALTITUDE, CO-DECLINATION, Co-LATITUDE. 

3807 Hutton Course Math. 11. 2 The Cosine, Cotangent, 
and Cosecant, of an arc, are the sine, tangent, and secant of 
the complement of that arc, the Co being only a contraction 
of the word complement. 

Co-abode, co-acceptor: see Co-. 

+Coacervate (as next, orkdujisd:avet), a. Obs: 
[nd. L. coacervat-us, pa. pple. of coacervare ; see 
next.] Heaped together ; gathered into one place. 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 846 Whether the Spirits be Coacer- 
vate, or Diffused. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 5 
Empty spaces, either coacervate or interspersed. 

Coacervate (koe'saivelt), v. Now rare or 
Obs. [f. L. coacervat- ppl. stem of coacervare to 
heap together (f. co- together + acervare to heap).] 
trans. To heap together, gather into 2 heap, ac- 
cumulate ; also fig. Hence Coacervated AA/. a. 

i Cockzram, Coacervate, to heape vp together. 163 
R. H. Arraignnt. Whole Creature xvii, 303 Many moe 
examples .. which .. Historians .. have Coacervated and 

thered as ina Bundle. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. I. vii. 
48 These shells, so co-acervated, or dispersed. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 152 Coacervated facts. 

Coacervation (koesavét-faon), Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. L. coacervation-em, n. of action, f. 
coacervare: sce prec.] 

1. The action of heaping together, or fact of 
being heaped together ; accumulation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. exxviti. (1498) 93; 
Chorus is a mesure of xxx_modius and hath that name o! 
coaceruacion, hepes, 2626 Bacon Sylva § ee The Equall 
Spreading of the Tangible Parts, and the Close Coacerva> 
tion of them. 2827 Coteniper Liiog. Lit, ii. 14 Like damp 
hay, they heat and inflame by co-acervation. | 

ig. r6ox Br, Bartow Defence 207 It being .. not the 
coaceruation of places, but the true alleadging, which sup- 
ports the truth, 1641 ‘Smecrymnuus’ Asnsz, § 6 (3653! 29 
‘To what purpose is that coacervation of Texts? 1852 Six 
W. Hasnirox Discuss. 292 The coacervation of proofs, 

2. concr. A mass heaped together. 

16s0 Exverrtetp Zythes 89 To..dispel that coacervation 
of tough humours about the throat. 1853 De Quincty 
Wks, (1862) X1V. vii. 181 To unshell .. this existing Rome 
from its present crowded and towering coacervations, 

+Coace'rve, % Obs.) =COACERVATE, 

3655-60 Stanugy fist, Philos. II. 1, 66 Coacerved, but 
not commixt, 

Coach (kdutf), sd. Forms: 6 coches, (cock, 
coyche, cosche), 6-7 coche, coatch(e, 6- conch. 
[In ‘x6th c. coche, a. F. coche (masc., in 16th c. 
occas. fem.), Found since 16th c. in nearly all 
European langs.: ef. Sp. and Pg. coche, It. cocchio, 
Wallachian cocie; Ger. Rutsche (in 16th c. also 
Rotsche), Du. toets; Boh. 40, Pol. kacs, etc. All 
originally from Magyar ocsé, formerly also 
written “Aofsé, (pronounced kotfi), .‘ungaricum 
currum [quem] kotezi vulgo vecant’ (anno 1560), 
used in Hungary from the reign of King Matthias 
Corvinus, 1458-90. Aocszis in form an adjective, 
meaning app. ‘ of Koes (Kotf)’ a place south of 

_Komorn, . between Raab and Buda; the. full 
original name (still used in 18th century) being 
hocsi sseker i.c. ‘Koes cart’ (car, wagon), ren- 
dered in Lat. in 1499 cocius currus, in 1526 
currus kotsi. Vence, also, the early equivalents 
-in other langs.: Boh. focf viis (Kotsh car), short- 
‘ened to kotl, koe; Ger. 16th c. cotschie- or cotschy 
wager, cotsie wager, gotschiwagen, gulschiwagen, 
shortened to gotschi, gutschi.guische, kotsche kutze, 
kutsche ; easlier Du. hotste-, hocisic-, hoets-waghen, 
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shortened to Korsée (Kilian), Aoctsée, koets. C£. also 
r6th,c, Eng. cochee. The Sp., Pg. and F. coche, 
were app. immediately from 16th c. Ger. Lofsche. 

“See full historical details collected by Hildebrand in 
Grimm, s.v. Kitsche.) 

1. A large kind of carriage: in 16th and_17th 
centuries, usually a state carriage of royalty or 
people of quality (still occasionally used, as e.g. 
the Lord’ Mayor's coach); now, usually, a large 
close carriage with four wheels, with seats inside, 
‘and several outside, used for public conveyance of 
passengers (see Sticr-coaoH). Hence fo take 


coach (obs.). 

It does not appear certain what was the precise new feature 
that distinguished the Hungarian 4ocsi, and Jed to its adop- 
tion throughout Europe. A German picture of ‘ein un- 
gerische gutsche,’ after r550, shows it still without covering, 
and not.suspended on springs. (Hildebrand in Grimm.) 

1896 Sir P. Hony Let. ». Bisham, Berks. in Burgon Life 
Grashaut (1839) I. 483 Peradventure my Lady. .cannot ride. 
Thereto will I provide this remedy,—to sende her my coche. 
x56 Daus tr. Bullinger on Afoc. (1573) 25: They haue 
their horselitters, Cochees, and charettes right notable. 1562 
‘Diurnal of Occurr, 4 May, My Lord Arrane was convoyijt 
in the quenis graces cosche. 2589 Putrennam Zug. Poesie 
Gonclus. (Arb.) 313 Aniceris..a very actiue..man in driuing 
of Princes Charriot or Coche. 2889 R. Ropinson Gold, 
Afinr, (1850) 57 Her coyche was burn’d, that day she mar- 
tied was, xrs90 Srenser J. Q. 1. iv. 16 ‘The roiall Dame -. 
‘for her coche doth call. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sinzes 1v.{Arb.) 
gt In euery street, carts and Coaches make such a thundring, 
x62g'Stow Eng. Chron. Jas. I an. 1605 867/2 In the yeere 
1564 Guylliam Boonen, a dutchman, became the Queene’s 
Conchmanne, and was the first that brought the vse of 
Coaches into England .. Lastly, even at this time, 1605, be- 
gan the ordinary vse of Caroaches. 16zz Sir R. Boye in 
Lismore Pa, (1886) II. 20, I. .took back the bay gelding 
.-formycoche. 1674 C. Corton Fatr One of Tunis 167 My 
Aunt..I found ready to take coach. 1676 Durrey Mad. 
Fickle 1. i, Ve go hire a Coach, and into the Country im- 
mediately. @ 1689 Mas. Beun Unf. Happy Lady Wks. 1718 
IL. 355 Sir William took coach with his Sister. ryx0 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4672/1 The Procession was closed by the Czar’s 
Coach of State. 129752 Jounson Rambler No. 195 # 1x Euery 
coach that rattled through the street. 1804 JANE AusTEN 
Watsons (1879) 297 The Edwardes were people of fortune. . 
and kept their coach. 1841-4 Emerson Zss. Self-Reliance 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 36 The civilized man has built a coach, but 
has lost the use of his feet. 

b. With qualifications, as Curraix, Grass, 
Haoxyer, Mai, Mournine, Sracz-coacu: see 
these; also SLow-coaon, jig, Dy-coach, a supple- 
mentary or extra coach, besides the usual service 
(cf. Ger. Becwagen) ; long coach, a coach running 
long stages: cf. short-stage. 

1732 in Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. II. 408 The Stage 
Coach continues to go from the Cannongate for London .. 
and if any. gentleman wants a by-coach, they may call at 
Alexander Forsyth’s. x802 Navel Chron. VII. 361 Many 
went away in the long coaches. . 

.' @. Sometimes used for the passengers by a coach. 
, @ 1840‘ Will gentlemen please to alight? The coach dines 
here. 

...d, Applied. by railway employés to a railway 
carriage : in U_S. esd. a sleeping-car. 

. 1866 Dickens Mughy Function (Hoppe), We [railway 
officials} don’t call them carriages, we call them ‘coaches’, 
x880 WensTER S/Ap., Coach, a railway car; applied in the 
U.S, especially to a sleéping-car, * 

: @. dVaue: An apartment near the stern of a man 
of war, usually.occupied by the captain, 

1660 Perys Diary 3 May, The Commanders all came on 
board, and the council sat in the coach. J67d. (828) I. 94 
‘The King supped alone in the coach. x69 T. H[aue] cc, 
New Invent. 120 Cuddie, Fore-castle, Coaches.  x719 
D'Unrey Pills 111. 304 Swab the Coach fore and aft. 1769 
Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789), Coach, or Conch, a sort of 
s- apartment in a large ship of war near the s/evn, The 
floor of it is formed by the aftmost part of the quarter-deck, 
and the roof of it by the poop. c18s0 Rudin. Navig. 
107 Coach or couch. i 


% 


cabin. 
‘8, University collog. A- private tutor who pre- 
pares a candidate for an examination. ¢ 


_, 3848 Crover Bothie of T. Poems (1863) x3 Kiteat, a 
Trinity coach, has a party at Drumnadrochet. x8g0 F. 
Smeprey F, Fairlegh xxix. 251 Besides the regular col- 
Jegé tutor, I secured the assistance of what, in the slang 
cof the day, we irreverently termed ‘a coach’. GEo. 
Eutor Dax. ‘Der. vi. (D.), Watham was studying for India 
with a Wancester coach. 1878 Examiner 2 Mar. 267/2 
There are'two orders of private tutors—‘ pass coaches’ and 
‘honour coaches’. - : . 
_ b. ¢ransf. One who trains others for an athletic 
- contest, esg. a boat-race. : ; 
“3885 “Maiich. Guardian 28 Mar. 6/6 A thoroughly clever 
coach was able to advise them from, first to last. Under his 


An apartment before the captain's - 


‘careful tuition ‘the crew have improved steadily. ‘s888 F, © 


‘Harrison in x92 Cent. Nov. 643 To call iri 
- ‘Séoaghes’ té teach the defence of the wicket. 


4. Phrases. Coach and four, and stx: a coach 
drawn ‘by fotir-or six horses. Hence 70 drive a 
scoach.and six (or fottr) through (an act of Parlia- 
ment,ete), “0 ; 

[362g in Crt. & Times Chas, £(1848)1. 25 All their coaches 
furnished with six horses, which comes altogether now in 
fashion.] (1684 Otway :4 théistv. i; Is there not ahole in my 
Belly; that you thay surn’a coach-and-six in? x: 
Afem. (ed, 3) 230 This tan [Rice] was often heard to say, 
before he came to be-a judge, That, he would drive'a Coach 
nnd ‘Six horses through the Act of Settlement.. 1726 Gay in 


professional . 
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Swift's Lett. (1766) Ul. 61 Mr. Pope.. coming .. from Lord 
Bolingbroke’s in his coach and six. 1877 V. W. Lincolush, 
Gloss., Coach and six. Tf a person wishes to describe any 
small thing as very |: it is common to say that it is big 
enough to turn a pand-six in. 1882 F, Pottock in 
AMacni. Mag. XLVI. 364 The art of driving a coach and 
four through an Act of Parliament was then practised with 
far more boldness than is possible now. 

5. Conb., a. attributive, as coach-body, -boot (see 
Boor sb.8 4), -door, -harness, -hide, -hire, -jade, 
-mare, -passenger, -screw, -steed, step, -top; b. 
objective and obj. genit., as coach-budlder, -budtd- 
ing, -drazwer, -driver, -maker, -making, -painter, 
-riding sb. and adj.; ¢. instrumental, as coach- 
crowded adj. 

x861 MayHew Lond. Labour WI. 184 He isa *coach-body 
maker by business, 1801 W. Fetton Carriages 1. Introd. 
18 The present master *Coach-builders. /id. 20 The 
different branches appertaining to *Coach-building. 1855 
Mrs. Gasket, North & S. ii, The Germans were .. very 
respectable coach builders. 1788 Cowrer Ziroc. 745 Some 
*coach-crowded door. 1786-7 Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 
412 Received at his *coach door by four gentlemen, two 
pages, and a harbinger. 1849 SoutHey Com-7. Bk. Ser. 
ut. 639 Stags as *Coach-drawers. 2755 Jounson Pref, 
Compounded or double words I have seldom noted ..Of 
thieflike or *coachdriver no notice was needed, because the 
primitives contain the meaning of the compounds. 1801 W. 

ELTON Carriages I. Introd. 18 *Coach-harness makers. 
1994 Hull Advert. 20 Sept. 4/1 Leather, per pound, Fine 
*Coach Hides 13¢. 1663 Pervs Diary 14 June, 15s. is to go 
for the *coach-hire for her. 171 Swirt Lett. (1767) 111. 247 
Three shillings coach-hire to-day. 1844 Dickens A/art. Chuz. 
vii, I had no money for coach-hire. 1616 Pasguil §& Kath. 
m1. 167 *Coach-Jades, and Dogs, are coupled still together. 
1592 SHaus. Rout. §& Ful. 1. iv. 69 The loyner Squirrel or 
old Grub. .the Faries *Coach-makers. 180. Mrs, Cartyte 
Lett. U1. 230, I was at half-a-dozen coachmakers’ yards. 
1615 Stow Eng. Chron. Jas. 1 an. 1605. 867/2 They [coaches] 
ed vsuall among the nobilitie..and within twenty yeeres 

ecame a great trade of beeping 2 x8or W. Fetton 

Carriages I, Introd. 17 The art of Coach-making. 1638 
Brome Antifodes m. ii, Item, an Elegy for Mistris Alder- 
woman Upon the death of one of her *Coach-mares, _ 1693 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2845/4 *Coach-Painter in Ordinary to H.M. 
1709 STEELE Zatler No. 144.” 5 All the Coach-Makers and 
Coach-Painters in Town. x82 in Cobbett Aur. Hides 
(x885) I. 4 A common *coach-passenger room. 1830 GEN, 
P. Tuomrson £-zerc. (1842) I. 195 The shillings of which it 
is proposed to rob the *coach-riding public. .the public may 
be robbed of a shilling in their coach-riding. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunaik. 1. 30 These are sayd to be her “coach-steeds, 1838 
Dickens O, Twist xli, He hurried. .up the *coach-steps, and 
into the coach. 1840 — O/d C. Shop x\viii, How are you 
Christopher? croaked the dwarf from the *coach-top, 

6. Special combinations. Coach-book, the 
book in which passengers or parcels conveyed by 
a stage-coach are officially entered or ‘ booked’ ; 
+ coach-carriage, a coach: cf. coach-wagor; 
eoach-carver, one who does the carved work on 
a coach ; coach-clerk, a clerk at a coach-office ; 
+coach-cloak, a travelling cloak; + coach- 
coffer = COAGH-BOXx; coach-companion = coach- 
Jellow; coach-ourrier, one who supplies the 
leather fittings for a coach; coach-dinner, 2 
dinner provided for travellers by stage-coach at 
appro riate stopping-places; coach-dog, a dog 
of Dalmatian breed, usually white spotted with 
black, kept to run in attendance on a carriage; 
+ coach-fellow, a horse yoked in the same carriage 
with another ; /z1zorously of persons, a companion, 
mate ; coach-founder, one who makes the iron- 
work of a coach; +coach-glass, glass used for 
the windows of carriages; coach-house, a build- 
ing or out-house for a coach or carriage; coach- 
joiner, one who does the joiner-work of a carriage; 
+coach-leaves, folding blinds ofa coach-window; 
+ coach-master, one who lets coaches or carriages 
for hire ; + coach-match, a chariot-race ; + coach- 
nave, the nave of a coach-wheel; coach-office, 
an office where passengers and parcels are booked 
for a stage-coach ; coach-parcel, a parcel con- 
veyed by coach; +coach-pole, the pole of a 
carriage ; coach-road, a road on which coaches 
run, especially one regularly traversed by mail- 
coaches; coach-roof, the top of a coach, or of 
the ‘coach’ in, sense 2; coach-smithing, smith’s 
work in connexion with a coach; coach-table 
(Naut.), the table of the ‘coach’ (sense 2); 
T coach-treate,-see quot.; coach-trimmer, one 
who prepares the lace, linings, and other trimmings 
for carriages ; coach-wagon, transl. Ger. Autch- 
wager, coach; see the Etymology above; coach- 
way =coach-road; alsothe part of astreet or bridge 
on which vehicles run; coach-wise adz., in the 
manner of a coach; coach-woman, a woman 
‘driving a coach ; + coach-wright, a coach-builder. 
See also CoAcH-BOX,-HORSE, -HOUSE, -MAN, etc. 

1679 Trials of Wakeman, ete. 23, went the fourth of 
‘September, as the *Coach Book will make it appear. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury ut. 340/1 A *Coach Carriage. .ought 
tohave butone Pole. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6190/10 Thomas 
Nichols ..*Coach-Carver. 2823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 5x6 
‘The most sensible remark .. was by a witness, a *coach- 
clerk. 1705 Lond. Gas. No. aryl A Cinnamon colour'd 
*Conch Cloak lined with blue. 1617 Markit Canal. v. 57 


COACH-BOX. 


He shall also haue euer in his *Coach-coffer, Hammer, 
Pinsers, Wimble, Chessell, and Nayles. 1589 Pape w. 
Hatchet (1844) 18 A notable *coach companion for Martin, 
to drawe Diuinitie from the Colledger. 1845 Ta.rourp 
Vac, Rambles 1. 231 This, unlike the furtive *coach-dinners 
in England, had time to be eaten. x840 Marryat Olla 
Podr, x, The phaeton-was followed by a ..*coach-dog. 1598 
Suaxs, Averry V7, 11. i, 7 You, and your *Coach-fellow 
Nim. 1607 Torseit Maur. Beasts (1673) 49 Holding heads 
bagetlier as if they were coach-fellows. 1807 Herscnez. in 
Phil. Trans. XCVIL. 228 A.. plate of *coach glass 17 inches 
long, and about 9 broad. Its thickness. .31 two-hundredths 
ofaninch. 1679 Prance Narr, Pop. Plot 14 A long Entry 
leading into the upper Court by the *Coach-Houses, 1820 
Soutuey Dew7l's ialk 8 A cottage with a double coach- 
house, A cottage of gentility. 1800 Acw Ann. Direct. 11 
Baker, Robert, *Coach-joiner and Trunk-maker. 1630 B. 
Jonson Mew /nz u.i, You must.. Drive in again, with the 
*coach-leaves put down, At the back gate. xy2r Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5923/4 William Ellis ..*Coach-master. 1836 E. 
Howarp #. Aeefer xviii, The glass coach drove up the 
inn-yard of some large coachmaster. x647 R. Sraryiton 
Fuvenal 12 The Flaminian way. A high-way from Rome, 
where they used to ride their *coach-matches. 1609 Hey- 
woop Kafe Lucrece Wks. 1874 V.174 To wash my *Coath- 
naves in my fathers blood. 1833 Marrvat 2. Sincple iii, 
Two large blue posts at the door next the *coach-office. 
1862 Dickens Gt. Exfect. xix, I also went to the coach- 
office and took my place. _x811 Suuiey in Hogg Life (1858) 
1. 423 A constant and animated correspondence of *coach- 
parcels, 1775 SHERIDAN St. /’atr. Day ii, Such a thin 
++ as an old *coach-pole, or a spare bed-post. 1715 Tone 
Gaz. No. 5331/3 Near the Post and *Coach Road. 1807 
Soutnsy Espriella’s Lett. (1814) IT. 350 We took our 
seats on the *coach roof at five in the morning. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 450/2 A shallow boat with raised 
coach roof, 1883 dihkenzun 21 July 82/3 A... chapter, of 
practical value, on *coach-smithing. 1660 Perrys Diary 
(1828) I, 99, Idined commander at the’ Conch table to-day, 
2637 Marxuam Cazal. v. 54 he draught-breadthes or 
*Coach treates, which extend from the breast of the Horse 
to the bridge-tree of the Coach, must bee of exceeding 
strong double Ieather. 1722 Sewer //ist. Quakers (17951 TV. 
Iv, 254 ‘hey were carried in a *coach-waggon to the water 
side. 26r2 Ric //onest. Age (1844) 49 Some [women] will 
care little for going to Heauen, because there ix no good 
*Coachway. 1735 J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 4 A Street 
or Coach-way of 20 Feet broad. . The Foot-way to be raised 
one Foot higher then the Coach-way.- 1866 ‘THorrau 
Vankee in Canada i. 4 Borne *coachwise along the spacious 
-.avenues, 1865 G. F. Berkerey Life § Recodlect. 1. 120 
A Coachman or *coachwoman of any sort. x876 M. Cotuins 
Blacksmith § S, 1.98 There have been coachwomen who 
could drive four-in-hand. 1587 J. Harmar tr. Seza’s Serm. 
364 (T.) Built this coch by his trusty and faithful *coch- 
wrights and carpenters. 

Coach, v. [f.sb.: cf. Ger. Audschen 16th c.J 

1, trans. To convey in, seat in, provide with, a 
coach. Also fig. ? Obs. 

1612 DEKKER Fit be not good, etc. Wks. 1873 M1. 270 
Bring ‘em all in coach’d, the gates are wide enough. 1616 
R. C. Times’ Whis. 11. 1066 She must be coatcht, forsooth, 
and bravely ride. 1654 Travr Come Job xxvi.g Christ 
was bya cloud coached up to heaven. /did. 2 Thess. i. 3 
Adversity hath whit many a soul to heaven..which other- 
wise prosperity had coached to hell. 1728 Pork Dunciad 
mI. 29x The needy poet sticks to all he meets; Coach’d, 
carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast. 1761 rit. Alag. 
IT. 598 The ladies being safely coached under the escorte of 
the lawyer. @ 1849 J. C, Manxcan Poewts (1859) 230 [He] 
goes coached to Satan’s ball, 

2. intr. To ride or drive in a coach. (Also Zo 
coach it.) collog. 

1630 Bratuwait Eng. Gentl. (1641) 392 This day you coach 
to the Exchange. ¢ 1632 Fuccer in Gatch Coll. Cur, 1. 222 
All the Gentry coacht it upto the City. 1799 Afonth. 
Alag. IV. 134 To coach it thro’ the town. 1880 WEDSTER 
Supp. 

+ b. trans. To traverse ina coach. Obs. 

1693 R. GoutD Corruption of Times 11 When he does 
Coach the Streets. 180§ Aux. Rev. IIL. 299 Splendour 
coaches the streets. 

3. University collog., ete. [see Coach sd, 3.] a 
trans. To prepare (a candidate) for an examina- 
tion; to instruct 7 special subjects; to tutor; 
also, to train for an athletic contest, as a boat- 
Tace. 

1849 THackeray Pendennis iii, He's coaching me and 
some other men for the little go. 1867 Evening Standard 
14 Feb., The crew being coached by Mr. F. Willan and 
Mr. G. Morrison, from the former gentleman’s steamboat. 
1881 A thenzwuie No. 2806 Advt., Students coached in Chem- 
istry, Botany, Materia Medica and Physics. 1887 Sir R. 
H. Roperts Js the Shires viii. 128 These young ladies, al- 
though ably coached by their mother, had failed, etc. 

_ b. dutr, To ‘read’ or study with a ‘ coach’. 

1849 THackeray Pendennis iii, Are you stopping at Bay- 
mouth?..I’mecoaching there. 1889 O.v/ord Tutor to Under- 
gvad., ‘Would you like to coach this term, Mr. M.?" 


Coa-ch-box. [f. Coacu sd, + Box sb.# 6.] 

From the earlier quots. it would seem that ox was here 
originally used in the sense ‘seated compartment’, rather 

-than applied to the receptacle under the driver's feet, as 
stated in the quot. from Chambers 1753 under Box 6. 

The seat occupied by the driver,of a coach. 

1651 CLEVELAND Poems 28 Resign thy Coach-box Twisse. 
1670 Corton Esferuon mt. xt, 560 They first pull’d him [the 
coachman] out of his Coach-box. 1728 Vanar. & Cis. Prov. 
Husb. 1.i, Doll puked a little with riding backward, so they 
hoisted her into the Coach-Box—And then her Stomach was 
éasy. xr80x W. Fettron Carriages 0.125 A handsome Coach- 
box is a great ornament to a Carriage. 1842 Marrvat 
‘Poacher xv, The guns were unstrapped from the back of 

.the coach-box. 
attrib. 1705 Lond. Gas. No. 4177/4 A blue Furbclow 
Coach-Box Cloth. 


COACHEER. 


Coachee}, coachy. [f. Coacu st. In 2 and 
3 with a quasi-dimin. suffix.] 

th. Cochee. An early non-naturalized form of 
Coacn q.y. Obs. 

2. Coachee (kdutfr). 
2? 0%s. 

x80x C. B. Brown in W. Dunlap” Afew. 167 ‘To hire a 
coachee to take us to Middletown. x809 Kenpatt 77az. 
1. xii. 334 Two coaches, two phactons, ten coachees, and 
three other four-wheeled carriages. 

3. Coachee, coachy (kowtfi), A coachman. collog. 
[Cf. cabdy, bargee ; but also Magyar kocs?, Boh. 
kot, dial. Ger. &utsche, in this sense.] 

3790 Souruny Lef?#, (1856) T, x ‘The name of Tom Lamb 
made the coachee my friend. ¢ 1817 Hoce Tales §- S&. 11. 
296 Laughed at poor Spe predicament, 1864 Sectad 
Set. Kew, 34 Coachy having lighted his large German pipe. 
31873 T. Coorurn Paradise Martyrs (1877) 413 The dash 
Down hill and up, o' the mail..to coachee’s chirrup. 

Coachee * (kéut(z"). ronce-wd. [f. Coacu v. + 
-¥E!.J] One who is ‘coached’ (see Coacu v. 3). 

1866 Lond, Rev. 18 Aug. 180/1 The coach and the coachee 
can..soothe their consciences by the reflection. 

Coacher (kéwt{ar). Also 6 cocher(e. [In 
sense 1, a. I. cocher coachman (cf. also Ger, 
hutscher, 16th c.); in 2, f£. Coacu sd, or v. +-ER.] 

41. The driver of a coach; a coachman, 
charioteer. Ods. 

187 J. Harmar tr. Besa's Sern. 7s {T.) His coche was 
pluckt in pieces by evil cochers. x60x R. Jounson Avngid. 
 Comeutie, (1603) 90 The Hungarish horse ., are defective 
for service, other then for travaile ; to which the .. Almain 
Coachers {ed. 1630 Coach-men) find them excellent, 1609 
Biste (Douay) 1 Aings xxii. 34 He said to his cochere: 
‘Turne thy hand. 

2. A coach-horse. 

1789 Public Advertiser 25 Sept. 3/3 A Bay Horse. .fit for 
aCoacher, 1869 Daily News 7 Aug. A mare ..out of a 
carrier’s cart mare by a coacher. 

3. One who coaches (sense 3). 

Coachful (keutfful’. [f Coach 5d. + -rvn.] 
As many as will fill a coach. 

1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes WW. xv. 251 Matho, who was 
himselfe a Coach-full, x717 Lapy M. W, Mostacvr Lett. 
1 Apr, A coachful of attending damsels. @ 1845 Hoop 
Storm at Hastings ii, Hach day pour'd in new coach-fulls 
of new cits, a 

Coachfulness, nonce-wd. State of being full 
of coaches. 1860 [sce Coactess}. 


Coach-horse. ; 

1. A horse used for drawing a coach. 

1603 Narrative Aing's Entertainment (Td, They drew 
together like coach-horses. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) 
1.3 Switzerland that furnishes Lombardy with the best part 
of its coach-horses, 

Jig. 1590 MantowE 2nd Pt, Tamburl, w. iii, To restrain 
‘These coltish coach-horse tongues from blasphemy. 1599 B. 
joneen Cynthia's Rew. wi, "Tis the swaggering coach- 
horse Anaides, that draws with him, 

2. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Savtn Satlor's Word-bk., Coach-horses, the crew of 
the state barge; usually fifteen selected men. k 

Coa‘ch-horser. novce-zud. One who ‘horses’, 
or provides horses for, stage-coaches. 

1837 Dickens /ckvv, xiii, ‘The embarrassed coach-horser 
was ordered to be discharged forthwith, 

Coaching (kéwtfin), v6, sb. [f. Coacu v. + 
-Inc 4] The action of the verb Coacn, 

1. Travelling by coach; the running or driving 
of coaches. Chiefly attrzb, 

1862 Sates Lagineers 111. 172 Several coaching com- 
Panes were..got up by innkeepers at Darlington, 1884 F 

ATrON in Harper's Mag, Feb. 346/2 The .. inn of the old 
coaching days. 1883 Afanch. Zam, 15 May 5/7 Coaching 
now thrives..on some favourite routes in and out of London. 

2. University collog., etc. Special tuition for an 
examination, or training for an athletic contest 
(see Coacn sh. 3, 2. 3) $ special instruction. 

xB49 Trackunay Pendennis (1871) 29 Such 2 flat as not to 
know what coaching meant. 1854 Mrs. Gasket, North § 
S. xlvi, The very man to give Colthurst all the facts he 
wanted coaching in, 1889 Daily News 29 Jan. 3/6 (Beat 
Race) The President superintended the coaching from 
horseback, . 

8. Commercial slang, (See quot.) 

1866 Travers' Cirenlar 10 Feb. 107/2 Coaching .. is the 
mischievous system of putting up to pretended auction 
goods for which the owner hopes to realize fancy prices by 
the employment of fictitious bidders. 

Coa‘chiess, a. rare. Without coaches, Hence 
Coachlessness. 

1879 Daily News 16 Apr. 2/2 Favourite routes which are 
at present coachless. 1860 Dickens Uncommt. Trav, xxii. 
(D.), The Dolphin’s Head which everywhere expressed past 
coachfulness and present coachlessness. : 

Coachlet. vonce-rod. [f. Coacu sh, + -LET, dim, 
suffix.) A small coach. ; 

1837 Cantyte #. Rev, (1872) III. 1. viii, s3 In my light 
litle coachlet, 

Coachman (kdwt{m&n). [f Coacn sd. + May] 

1. The man who drives a coach. 

3579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb.) 33 Caligula. .loued Prasi- 
nus the Cochman. 1589 Purrennam Eng, Poesie 11. xxii. 

Arb.) 266 Comming to salute the Queene .. he said to her 

ochman, stay thy cart good fellow, stay thy cart, that I 
may speake to the Qireene. 1649 Daun. or Hawtit 
Sttamachia Wks. 197 A coach-man of a lord of parliament. 

rau Swirr Left, (1767) Ll. 161 The dean .. sent me his 
chariot, which has cost me two shillings to the coachman. 


Some kind of carriage. 


546 


3838 Sournuy Ef. lian Craninghan, With conchmen’s 

quarrels, and with footmen’s shouts. 1878 Sevtey Stef 

I, 4 Calling him ‘a good horse, but a bad coachman ', 
+b. poet. A charioteer. Obs. 

358 Stanvnurst Encis 11.(Arb.) 59 Coachmen of old of 
Achilles, ¢x6rx Carman /Ziad xt. 866 His coachman led 
them to his lord. 

c. techn. The driver of a fire-engine. ; 

1883 Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 4/2 In securing a quick start a 
great responsibility rests upon the ‘conchman’. 

2. Angling. A kind of artificial fly. 

1839 in Hortaxp Angler's Manual. 1852 Buse Encyel. 
Rural Sports 162 A mothlike artificial representation 
known in (Herefordshire) as Harding's or the coachman’s 
from a stage coach driver of that name who was an excel- 
lent fly fisher. 1867 I. Francis lugling vi, (1880) 243 The 
Coachman. .is one of the best evening and night flies 

Hence Con-chmanlike @., Con‘chmanhood. 

3826 Miss Mirror Village Ser. 1. (1863) 320 A most 
magnificent coachmanlike wig. 1859 Sava 77%. round Clock 
(1861) 206 The mighty plush galligaskins of coachmanhood. 

Coachmanship (kért{ménfip). [f. Coacn- 
MAN + -Suiv.] The performance of a coachman; 
skill in driving a coach. 

1778 G. Cotman Prose on Sev. Occas. (31787) IIL. 224 Their 
--skill in Coachmanship to show. 1785 Cowrer 770. 326 
His skill in coachmanship or driving chaise. x843 Mrs. 
Rosen, Rhone, Darre § G. 1. 245 'To think it incumbent 
upon him to display his best coachmanship. 

Coach-wheel. 1. The wheel of a coach. 

1647 R. Starviton Fuvenal 65 Prometheus. .stealing fire 
from the suns coach-wheeles, 1833 J. Hottaxn Une 
Aletad (Cabinet Cycl.) 11, 61 ‘The former revolves on its axle, 
in the usual manner of a coach-wheel. 

2. slang. A large coin, as a crown, half-crown, 
or dollar; =Cart-wHeEEL 2. 

¢ 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Coach-wheel, Fore, Half a 
Crown; /find, A Crown. 1812 J. H. Vaus Flash Dict, 
Coach-wheel, a dollar, or crown-piece. 1834 H. Ainswortit 
Rookwood ur, xiii, One quid, two conch.whecls, halfa bull. 

3. To turn coach-wheels ; see CART-WHEEL 3. 

1863 Kinestey Water Bab. i. 33 He could .. turn coach- 
wheels on his hands and feet ten times following. 

Coach-whee'ler. [f. prec. +-En.] A maker 
of coach-wheels. 

2686 Lond. Gaz. 2152/4 Robert Cooper..Coach-whecler, 

Coa‘ch-whip. 

1. A whip used in driving a coach. 

1833 J. Rensie i dph. clugding 65 The best lines. .run taper 
like the lash of a coach-whip. 

2. fg. A long thin strip ;_/. shreds, tatters. 

1781 Arcuier in Naval Chron. X1. 288 The Sails began to 
fly. .into coach whi; 

3. Naut, ‘The pendant’ (Adm. Smyth). 

4. attrib., as coa'ch-whip bird, snake (see quots.). 

1736 Mortimer in Péil. Trans. XXXIX.256 The Coach- 
whip Snake; so called from its being very long and slender 
like a Coach-whip, 1796 Morse elmer, Geeg. 1. 219 The 
Coach whip snake. .is or 7 feet long, and very slender and 
active. 1884 Cussell's Fam, Mag. Apr. 271/2 The ‘ coach. 
whip’ bird .. has a loud, full note, ending sharply like the 
crack of a whip. 

Coachy (kawtfi), a. collog. [f. Coach sb. +-¥.] 

1. Of a horse: Resembling a coach-horse. 

1870 Daily News 19 July 6 Colonel Wilson ., with his 
coachy Fenian, an indifferent mover and too lumpy to 
please. 1887 Sat, Rev. 5 Nov. 634 He [a horse) looks just 
n trifle ‘ coachy’ about the shoulders. 

2. Having to do with a coach, coach-driving. 

188z Jessorr A rcady (1887) 73 A coachy Sisyphus, con- 
demned to everlasting alternations of being dropped and 
picked up again by an infernal chariot. 

Coachy, sb.: see COACHEE 1. 

+ Coact, pfl.a. Obs. [ad. L. coact-us, pr. pple. 
of coagére, cégée; see next.] 

Compelled, constrained, forced. a. of persons, 

€1430 Lyna, Bochas mu. vii. (1554) 79. a, They were coacte 
after peace to scke. 1487 WVewwminster Cartul, (Surtees) 
263 Not coact nor constrayned. 

b. of things: Done under compulsion, forced. 
x610 Br, Canteton Furisd, 119 The society ought not to 
be coact but voluntaric. 1635 Pacirr Christiano. i. ii, 
(1636) 85 For the conversion of these..scemeth to be coact. 

Hence | Conctly adu. 

58 J. Been f/addon's Answ. Osor. 166, Mans will... 
worketh voluntaryly, not coactly. 

Coact (korkt), v. [f L. coact- ppl. stem of co- 
agere, cégére to drive together, collect, contract, 
compel; or, in pa. pple., f prec. +-ED.] 

+1. ¢rans. To compel, constrain, force, coerce. 
Obs, exc. as in b. 

Orig. used only in pa. pAle.=Coact fl. a. I 

er4o0 Test; Love mt, (1560) 2095/1 Neyther is coacted ne 
constrayned. 1494 Fanyan v. exl, 124 They lost the field, 
and were coactyd to flee. 1570 Diurn. Occur, (1833) 389 
Vucompellit or coactit be ony maner of persone. 16g 
Raleigh's Ghost 240 Vertue,coacted and forced, is not vertue, 

b. To exercise control upon. 

1855 Lss. Jutuitive Morals gs As this supersensible world 
is the background and s#ésfans of the phenomenal world, 
whose laws. .it coacts, . 

+2. To-restrain, confine. Ods. rare. : 

exszeo State Lett. in Burnet f/ist. Ref 11. go Not 
limited and coacted within any such bounds. 2829 LyxpE- 
say Compl. Lyndesay 163 3¢ sall to no man be coactit, 

+3. To draw together, contract ; to collect, con- 
centrate. Ols. rare. 

x578 Banister //ist. Afau w. 54 [The muscles) conct, and 
make straite the brest strongly. 1687 Tomuinsox Renvs's 
Disp. 44 ‘The virtue of the earth coacted into one plant. 


CO-ADAMITE, 


TI. [(f. Co- + Acr vy] 


‘+4. To enact together with others. Obs. rare. 
3588 ALLEN dmoz, 4 She enforced vniust lawes; partl 
made by her supposed father. .and partely coacted bylerselt 

and her complices. ‘ 

5. intr. To act together. xare. : 

1606 Suaks, 77. § Cr. v. ii, 118 Hf I tell how these two 
did coact. 

+ Coa'cted, A//7. a. Obs. [f. Coacr v.+-ED1] 
Compelled, enforced, compulsory. 

1563-87 Foxr A. §-A/. (1596) 26/: Both menand women they 
keep thorough coacted vowes from marrying, 3582-8 Hist, 
James VI (2804) 27 Be[=by] coactit consent of the captive 
Queene. 1644 Be. Maxwetn Prerog. Chr, Nines v.72 He 

rofessed his obedience, and that not..a coacted one. x6gs 

Punter Ch. Hist. v. (1656) 242 Thinking herself free from 
that uncomely kind of coacted marriage. E 

Coacting. [see the vb] ‘+a. Compelling, 
constraining, etc. (obs.). b. Co-operating, 

a 1641 Br, Moustacu A. § AL. (1642) 411 Fatall coacting 
Necessity swayeth all. 1843 tr. Custine's Empire of Csar 
Vil. 53 The co-ncting patience and address of man and beast. 

Coaction (kox"kfon). Also 4-6 coaccion. [a. 
F. coaction (14th c.) in same sense, ad. L. coaetion- 
cm n, of action, f coagére, cdgere: see Coact.] 

I. 1, Compulsion, constraint, coercion. (Very 
frequent in 16-17th c.; now 772.) 

1400 Test, Love ut (1560) 295/1 Coaccion, that is to 
sayne, constrainyng. 1828 Tinpate Parable wicked Mant- 
mon Wks. 1. 55 Of his own nature, without coaction or 
compulsion of the law. x674 Haute Prim. Orig. Maa, 
Ww. viii, 367 The liberty of the Will, whereby it hath power 
to determin it self, and is free from all force and coaction. 
axgty Kes Sor Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 360 ‘To sin and err 
were I not free, All Duty would Co-action be.  x754 
Eowarps Freed. (VilZ1. § 5 Constraint .. otherwise called 
Force, Compulsion and Coaction; which is a Person's 
being necessitated to doa thing contrary to his Will. x85 
Br. Fornes Nicene Creed 51 The power of choice and.. 
absence of any extrinsic or intrinsic necessity or coaction. 

b. Control in the way of constraining. 

3855 Liss, Lutuitive Alorals 953 The Strength of the true 
self is acquired solely by its resistance and co-action of the 
gravitation of the lower nature. | 

+c. Application of physical force. Obs. rare. 

1634 Brereton Trav, (1844) 15 Gives motion unto this 
wheel without any great strain or coaction. 
+2. Contraction, condensation. Obs. rare. 

1635 N. Canrenten Geog. Del. 1. ii, ar The thickning. .of 
any body is made by addition and coaction of more parts 
into the same space. - ; 

+3. [tr. L. coactio.] Some disease of animals. , 

1748 tr. Vegetius Distempers Horses 69 Coaction (or 
Constraint) is the Name ofa Passion in Animals from which 
divers kinds of Sicknesses arise. | 

IT. [f. Co-+ Acrioy] (with hyphen). 

4. Action in concert, acting together. 

x62z5 Sin J. StravunG Div. Poenss 57 When Beares and 
Woolues .. Assault your fouldes, By their vniust coaction. 
1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 111 The Co-action of 
Soul and Body. 1746 W. Horsey Fool (1748) I. 209 
Which inflames his Spirits beyond a regular Co-action 
with his natural Understanding. 2823 J. Bapcock Dom, 
Al atusemt. 33 The simultaneous co-action of different bodies 
of soldiery, : 

Coactive (koerktiv), a. [f L. type *coactFv-as, 
f. coact-+-IVE. F. has coactif, -tve, in 14th c.] 

1. Of the nature of force or compulsion; co- 
ercive, compulsory. (Qualifying Aowes or the like; 
never persons. Jrequent in 17th c.; now sare.) 

1605 ‘I’. Bett Motives cone. Romish Faith 2 The Pope 
hath no power coactiue oucr any King, 3642 Jer. ‘Layton 
Efisc, (:647) 91 A coactive, or cocrcitive jurisdiction. 1750 
Jounson Aamdler No. 5727, I do not sce any coactive 
necessity that many should be without the conveniences of 
life. 186g Pusey £yren, 78 The coactive and usurped 
power of the Pope. | A 

+b. In passive sense: Of an enforced: kind, 
compulsory. Ods. ; 

1596 Benn Sew, Popery i. 1. xvi. 64 Coactive fasting is.. 
by reason of famine, ete, 1636 Pryxxc Undish. Tint, (1661) 
35 His residence there was ,, at his own pleasure, not co+ 
active. 166z Ussuur Power Princes 3. (2683) 68 ‘Uhey are 
free from all coactive obedience to thent. ; 

2. [f. Co-+Activy.}] Acting in concert ; acting 
or taking place together. rare. 

r6xx Snans, Hint. To1. ii, 14x With what's vnreall thot 
coactiue art, and follow'st nothing. x84x-4 Emerson Z'ss, 
Ser. 1, ii. (1878) 62 ‘The evolution was not from one central 
point, but coactive from three or more points. : 

Hence Conotively adv, by way of compulsion. 

ax641 Br, Mountacu a1. § AL. 410 Inforcing coactively, 
impelling violently all men. x658 Braamatt, Sedisere 
Garded 177 (L.) All legislative, judiciary, and dispensative 
power, coactively, in the exteriour cotrt of the church, over” 

English subjects. . 

‘+ Coactivity. Ods. rare. [f. Co- + Acrivity.] 

1. Action or activity in concert. : 

3659 H. More Juemort, Soul (1662) 203 This Sympathy 
and Coactivity, 1662 —- Philos. Writings (1712) Pref. Gen. - 
14 Matter is. destitute of vital Sympathy and Coactivity. 

. Coactive quality ; compulsory character. 

1738 Wannurton Div. Legat. 1. 243 The coactivity of 
Civil Laws and Religion, 

Co-actor: see Co-. 

Coad, obs. f, Cop sd,1; pa. pple. of Cox. ve 

Co-a‘damite, @. [see Co- 2.] Contemporary 
with or besides Adam. 

1877 Siuetps Final Philos, 68 A theory of co-adamite 
races, 1882 Scuarr Eucyel, Rel. K. 11. 1394 Some holding 
toa co-Adamite theory .. and others to the pre-Adamite, 


CO-ADAPTATION, 


,Co-adaptation (koedéptéfon). [f. Co-+ 
ADAPTAtION.] Adaptation of two or more things 
to each other, mutual adaptation. 

1803 Month, Mag. XVI. 12 We readily perceive their 
admirable co-adaptation. 1878 Darwin Orig. Spec, Hist, 
Sk, Introd. 17 Numerous and beautiful co-adaptations which 
we see throughout nature, 

Co-adapted (kauiidee ptéd), pa. pple. and ppla. 
Adapted to cach other, mutually adapted. 

1836 Topp Cycl, Anat, ¥. pert ‘Their cephalic arms being 
so co-adapted as to adhere by the mutual apepation of the 
suckers, 1885 Aouidlet. Rev. Aug. 106 Each massive wall, 
each bonded stone, each co-adapted part, ‘ : 

Co-adjacence, -ency (kdwidzgarstns, -si), 
[f. Co-+ Apzacunce, -cy.| The quality or state 
of being coadjacent, contiguity; spec. in Philos. a 
term for one of the Aristotelian laws of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, in which the principle of relation 
is that of contiguity. 

2842 Sin W. Hasucron in Reid's Wks. goo/t The laws of 
Similarity and Contrast and the law of Coadjacency. 1850 
Pop. Encycl, (O.), There are four modes of association, 
namely, by proximity in time, by similarity, by contrast, by 
coadjacence in space; or » if proximity in time and 
coadjacence in space be taken under one head. 

Coadjacent (kauAdza-sént), a. and sb. [f. Co- 

+ApsAcent.} Adjacent to each other mutually, 
contiguous ; sfec. in Philos., contiguous in thought : 
see prec. Also sb., Any object or idea so related 
to another. 
_ 1842 Str W. Hasutox in Reid's Wks. 899/1 Such parts 
may he either coadjacent in space or coadjacent (coexistent 
or immediately consecutive) in time. /érd. 897/1 ‘These 
three laws .. are the law of Similars, the law of Contranes, 
and the law of Co-adjacents. /bid. 899/2 Dog may suggest 
Wolf as its coadjacent. 

+Co-adjoint. Obs. [£ Co- + Apsoiyt.] 
One conjoined with others in any business; a col- 
league. 

1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 137 ‘The faults of the 
principal Tutor who manages the Affairs are justly im- 
puted to the Co-adjoynts in the Tutorship. 

+Coa'djument. Ods. [f. Co-+ Apsusunt ; 
on type of L. *coadjiimentum: see note to Coav- 
guror.] Mutual assistance. 

“ in Baivey (7ol.);, whence in Jounson and mod. Dicts, 
-Co-adjust (kévadgo'st), v. [f. Co-+ Apsusr.] 
trans. To adjust mutually, fit to each other, 

1864 Wenster cites Owen, 1876 Mivarr Lessons Nat. 
3x If our thoughts and feelings can be so coadjusted as to 
result in order and harmony, 

Hence Coadjusted Af/. a., Coadjustment. 

1863 Huxiey Man's Place Nat. 1. 125 The lines of frac. 
ture which remain between the coadjusted pieces of the 
skull. 1876 Mivart Lessons Nat, 3x Every attempt at 
such coadjustment; 

Loadjatant (Kouidgietént, koerdzuetint), a. 
and sd°""[£-C0- + ADJUTANT; on the type of an 
assumed L. *coadjittant-ent, pr. pple. of *coadjit- 
tare: see note to Coansurce.y 

- A. adj. Helping another or others, co-operating. 

1708 1 Pairs erealia (R.), Tost By Thracius coad- 
jutant, and the roar Of loud Euroclydon’s tumultuous gusts, 
1830 W. Pinturs At, Sinai uw. 491 A thousand hands were 
coadjutant. 

B, sb, One who helps another, one of several 
mutual helpers. 

1928 Pore Lett. in Swift's Whs. (1761) VIII. 260 The 
Dean tells me he is a coadjutant of that fool Smedley. 
Faces Nort Lxamt, (1740) 198 Oates or some of his coad- 
jutants. 

Coadjutator, rare. [ef Apsutator.] =Co- 
ADJUTOR. 

1762 Smotietr L. Greaves ii. (D.), 1 do purpose .. to act 

asa coadjutator to the law, 188 Chr. World 446a, A 
staff of unpaid co-adjutators, 
_tCoadjute (kimadgizt), v Obs. [f. Co-+ 
ADJUTE v.; on the type of an assumed L, *coadjit- 
tare: see note to Coapsutor.] To help in con- 
cert, co-operate helpfully. tras, and itr. Hence 
Coadjuting A//. a. 

1612 Drayton Poly.olb. iii, 48 Whereas those higher hills 
to view fair Tone that stand, Her coadjutin, bey much 
more content behold. 1638'T. GainsPorD Per in Warbech 
in Select. Hart, Misc. (1793) 74 For .. not coadjuting your 
king in his potty revenges upon France. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunaik. 1. 46 djuting with the Seminarie and vitall 
powers of the sunne, 

So + Coadjutement, } Coadjutive a. 

.1618 T. Gainsronp Perkin Warbreh in Select. Hart. Mise. 
(2793) 58 By the. .coadjutement of this duchess of Burgundy. 
1627-97 Fevtuans Resolves 1, lavi. zor A coadjutive cause. 
1660 Chas, I/'s Escape in Select: Harl, Misc. (1793) 383 
Where human coadjutement .. hath been instrumental. 

Coadjutor (koSdzi#tez). Also 5 coadiu- 
towre, 6-7 coadiutour, -or, coadjutour, 7 co- 
aiutor, coajator.. [a. OF. coadjuteur (in Anglo- 
Fr, -our), ad...L. rae Het -dvem, £. Co- + adjittor 
helper, agent-sb. f. adjuudre to help. The French 
derivation gave the accentuation coa‘djztor, which 
is used by Coleridge; but the poets generally, 
ae 1600, appear ‘to -have -coadjwtor, after 

in. : ee 

No L. *coadjuvitre, or *eoadjatéreis recorded, but in the 
mod. langs. words have been formed a 
gested by condfutor.} Raat oe at 


ears pe a 
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L..One who: works with and.helps another; a 
helper, assistant, fellow-helper. - 

c1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhede t. xxi. (1869) 15 Ministres and 
serueres tohim. .and coadiutowres. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 19 The coadiutours and helpers of god. | @ 1619 
Forurrny A theomt, (1622) Pref, 5 Euery one a coadiutor to 
the worke ofall the other. 1635 Quarres Lmbl, Hieroglyph 
iv. (1728) 329 Nature knows her own perfection .. And she 
scorns 2 co-adjutor. 174x Wannurton Div. Legal. \1. 33 
His Coadjutors, Cou rsand Instructors, 2856 Fxounz 
Hist, Eng. 1. 299 In this undertaking she was specdily 
provided with an efficient coadjutor. 

2, spec. Zccl, One appointed to assist a bishop 
or other ecclesiastic. 

A coadjutor is appointed as assistant and successor to an 
old and infirm bishop ; and is thus distinct from a suf/ragast, 
who has charge of a definite portion of a large diocese. 

1349 Latimer Sernz. bef. Edw. V1, v. (Arb.) 135 Samuell 
.-sette hys twoo sonnes in offyce wyth hym, as bys suffra- 
ganes, and as hys Coadiutoures. Here | myght take occa- 
sion to treate what olde and impotente Bysheppes should 
do. axz69r ‘I. Bartow Kent. (1693) 161 For a Bishop to 
have a €o-adjutor, or (as the Statute calls him) a Suffragan 
to assist him. 1709 Steere Tatler No, 10 Pg ‘Lhe Arch- 
bishop of Saltzburg is dead, who is succeeded by Count 
Harrach, formerly Bishop of Vienna, and for these last 
Three Years Coadjutor to the said Archbishop. 1726Ayiirre 
Parerg. 161 If a Minister .. becomes Dumb or Blind after 
Induction. .the Bishop. .shall allow him a Co-adjutor. 1845 
Sreenen Laws Eng. WU, 669. 1863 Kink Chas, Bold 
(1868) LET. tv. x. 264 Coadjutor of the diocese of Grenoble. 

Coadjutorship. [f. prec. + -su1v.] ‘The office 
of a coadjutor; helping co-operation. 

1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 243/2 ‘The Coadjutorship of Munster 
. confirmed to Monsegnior Furstemberg, Prince and Bishop 
of Paterburne; who is likewise to succeed in the Bishoprick 
of Munster. 1864 L. N. Comyn Atherstone Priory I. 10 
His coadjutorship was sought for and given, on all sorts of 
occasions, 1878 Suetev Steix 11. 369 When Dalberg was 
as yet only a candidate for the Co-adjutorship. : ? 

+*Coadju'tory. rave. [ad. med.L. coadjutoria 
(Du Cange), f. coadjittor: see -y. Cf. F. coadjutor, 
-erie in same sense.] cc. The office of a coad- 
jutor; coadjutorship. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Council Trent (1676) 21 Regresses, 
Accesses, and Coadjutories, and other devices used in the 
collation of Benefices. 172g tr. Dupin's Eccl. fist. 1. v.112 
of Cessions, ‘Translations, and Coadjutorics of Bishopricks. 

Coadjutress (koidgi#trés). [f Coavsuron 
+-E88; cf, next.) =CoapsuTiix. 

3603 Hottann Pielarch’s Mor. 1307 ‘The furies. that are 
the ministresses and coadjutresses of justice. 1646 Ear. 
Monmouti tr, Biondi’s Civ. Warres Ling, vi.~1x. 97 Her 
counsellour, and coadjutresse in that wickednesse. 1860 
Freer “ist, Len, [V, 1. 1. ti. 79 The young abbess elect, 
or coadjutress, of this convent. Re ch 
+Coa‘djutrice, Obs. [a. F. coadjutrice coad- 
jutrix (of a convent); ad, (med.jL. coadjiitric-em : 
see next.] =next, 

1548 Upatt, ete. Lrasu:, Par. Pref.15b,A feithfull and con- 
tinuall coadjutrice. 1582 N. T. (Khem.) John xix. 34 note, 
‘The Church who is Christsspouse and coadiutrice. 1756-7 
tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 471 Her eldest daughter is 
coadjutrice at Remiremont, 3 . 

Coadjutrix (ko,idziitriks). [Latin fem. of 
coadjittor, used in med. or mod.L,; see -rRIx.] A 
female coadjutor or helper. 

1646 Eart Monmourn tr. Biondi's Civ, Warres Tug. 
vi~ix, 115 Elizabeth the chiefe agent, and her mother,. her 
co-adjutrix. 1670 Corton Esfernon 1. y1. 260 Her, who,. 
had with the late King been a Coadjutrix in raising it [the 
kingdom} to that degree of height and reputation. «1797 
H. Watrote Mem. Geo. £1 (1847) I. xi. 335 The coadjutrix 
soon replaced her instructress, 1853 (Luackuray Jing. 
Hum. 115 The novels of Swift's coadjutrix, Mrs, Manley. 

b. Zc, A woman appointed as assistant and 
successor to an abbess. 

1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 1, 11. x. 153 (The Abbess’s) 
Resignation was not received but her Sister was made Co- 
adjutrix to her, 28r3 Mary A, Scuimmenrennincx tr. 
Lancelot's Tour Alet 195 This lady took her as coadjutrix 
in the direction of the monastery of Port Royal. 

Hence Coadjutrizship. 

1837 Foreign Q, Rev. KIX. 103 Aurora of Kénigsmark 
failed of the coadjutrixship and consequent succession. 

Coadjuvancy (koedgievansi). rare. [f. as 
next.: see -ANCY.] Coadjuvant quality or action ; 
co-operating assistance. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. wt. i. 54 Some concur. 
rence or coadjuvancy. 1879 Liscuan Science Taste Con- 
clus. 250 The efficaciousness of State coadjuvancy. 

Coadjuvant (ko,ze'dzivant), a. and sb. [After 
F. coadjuvant (and prob. med.L. coadjuvant-ent), 
f, assumed L. *coadjuvare: see CoaDsutoR.] 

A. adj. Assisting, helpful. ? Obs. 
21625 Bors Whs. (1629) 223 Coadjuuant one to another. 
B, sb. Med. An ingredient that assists the 
operation of the main medicinal agent. 
1864 in Wenster, 
. So Coadjuvate v.=CoADsUTE; Coaijuvation. 
x6or Br, W. Bartow Defence 217 That faith onely iusti- 
fieth, no workes coadiuuating. 1656 Buount_Glossogy., 
Coadinvate, vo help or assist together. 1875 H. J. Conz- 
nivce Preaching of Beatitudes 254 These fruits he (Sir 
ine] calls . . ‘ coadjuvation’ or active assistance. 

Co- ter, co-admit: see Co-. : 

Goadnate (koednat), 2. Bot. [f. Co-+ Ap- 
waTe.] =CONNATE. : 

1866 Treas. Bot., Coadnate, the same as Connate. - 2882 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Coadnate, the same as Adnate. - Condnate 


Leazes, leaves consisting of feafiets united at the base, 


CO-AGENT. 


Coadore (kdujid5o2), v fad. late L. coadérare, 
£. co-+adérare to adore.] To adore conjointly 
(with). 

x Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. s. i, 48 The more vn- 
capable a thing is of worship in it selfe .. the more fit to be 
coadored with Christ. 1630 Payne Lame Giles 32 Thorne 
.. which did coadore the humanity of our Saviour with his 
Deity. a171x Ken Christophit Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 423 ‘Thy 
Loves, Great Trine, 1 co-adore. 

Hence + Coadorstion, 

1637 Gususny. Eng. Pop. Cerem. mu. iv. 56 Kneeling in 
the act of receiving the Sacrament .. wanteth nothing to 
make up Idolatrous coadoration or relative worship. 

+ Coads, it. Obs. Also codes. [app. an altered 
or ‘minced’ adjuration: cf. ecod ! gads ! ods! etc.] 
An obsolete cjaculation of surprise. Also + Coads- 
nigs. 

1590 Three Lords & Ladies Lond. in Haz. Dodsley VI. 
2? Coads, gaffer! were you not a mealman oncet 1608 
Mipp.eton rick to Catch i. i, Coadenigy 1 was never 
so disgraced since the hour iy mother whipt me. a r6rr 
eau. & Fu Matd's Tray. 1. il, Wark, hark ! there, there ! 
so, so! Codes, codes ! 2 

Coadunate ‘koe'disnet), a. Phys. and Hol. 
[ad. L. coadtindt-us pa. pple. of coadtindre: see 
next.] Joincd together; congenitally united. 

1839-47 Toun Cyl. Anal. HN, g2y/2 ‘The .. coudunate 
condition of the second and third digits. 1866 7reus, 
Bot, Coadunate, the same as Connate. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Coadunate, clustered ; joined together. 

Coadunate (koediznelt), v. [f. 1. coadindt-, 
ppl. stem of coadiinire, f. co-4 adiindre: see Co- 
and Apunate.] drans. To join together into one, 
to unite, combine. (Chiefly in pa. pple., 

1607 Waniixcion Off, Glass 21 Wherein were admirably 
coadunated the nine Helliconian Ladies. 1657 ‘Toratineoss 
Reno's Disp. 644 Vithargic.. thus coadunated is more 
Desiccative, 1845 Dr. Quisese Temperance Movem, Wis. 
IM. 168 The two states are coudunated, 

Coadunation ‘kau: dizené-fn,. [ad. I.. coadi- 
nition-em, f. coadiindre: see prec.) The action of 
joining or state of Leing joined together into onc. 

1558 Forrest Grysidde Sec. 6475) 17 Oure heanynlye 
coadunation. 1612 Wonvatt Sry. Afate Whs. 654 why 
Coadunation (sometimes termed by the name of a more 
excellent species, Coagulation: isa perfect and skilful work. 
ing, whereby disagreeing things are united, 1642 Juv. 
Tayvton /pisc. (1957) 126 Those relations of mutuall depend. 
ance which Christ hath made for the cowdumation [sone edd. 
coadunition] of all the parts of it, 2842 Cur. Massing 
Unity of Ch. A An incorporation and co-adunation of 
body, soul, and spirit, which transcends the senve and 
understanding. 

Coa‘dunative, a. [f. L. coudtindl- (sce 
above) + -1ve.] Having the attribute of com- 
bining in one. Hence Coa dunatively adu., by 


way of coadunation. 

18.. Conerincy Lit. Rem. VV. 197 Interpenctratively, a3 
two globules of quicksilver, and co-adunatively. 

+ Coadunite, v. Obs. rare—'. (cf Avenire.] 
trans, ‘Yo unite together; = Coaptnare. 

So Coadunition. 

3642 [see Coanunatiox]. 2649 Purwar Pathomyot 11. ii. 
10g Contracted and coadunited. 1677 Haty Prin, Orig, 
Man. 1, iil, 84 The coadunition of several particles endued 
with contrary. .qualitics. es 

Co-adventure, v [Co- 1.] To venture 
together (with); to share in a venture. So Coad- 
venture si,, a joint adventure ; Co-adventurer. 

2642 Hownu For. Trav. vii. (Arb.) 40 ‘To co-udventure 
and put in his Stake with the Marchant. ¢ 1645 — Jett. 
(1630) I. 395 A worthy Captsin .. who was a co-adventurer 
in that expedition. 1847 C. G. Anvison Contracls 1. i. 
(1883! 10 Shareholders in mining companies carried on on the: 
cost-book principle are co-adventurers together. /brd. u. vi. 
(1883) 830 ‘The number of subscribers, or co-adjutors, or 
co-adventurers in the project. 1864 Weestre, Coadventure, 
an adventure in which two or more are sharers. 

Co-advice: see Co- 3 a. 

Cowx-: see Coz-. 

Coafer, obs. form of CorrEr. oe 

Co-affirma‘tion. [Co- 3 .] Conjoint affirma- 
tion of two or more. . 

1865 Grote Platol.i. 32 The coincidence or co-affirmation 
of contrarics, 

+Co-afforest, v. Obs. [Co- 1.] fans. 
To afforest as an addition to an existing forest. 

¢1645 Howert Lett. (1688) IV. 455 Henry (the Second) 
did co-afforest much Land. 

Coafoay : sce Corroy. 

+ Co-a'ged, a. Olds. rare. [f. Co-2 + AczD.] OF 
the same age, coeval. : 

1597 Hassan Anc. Eccl. Hist. (619) 234 Together with 
his co-aged companions. ? 

Coagensy (ko,a-dzénsi). [Co- 3 2.] Joint 
or combi 


ined agency. : 

z6xz_ W. Setater Key(1629)335 Aly coagencie and assent. 
2710 W. Hume Sacred Succession 251 In which coagencies 
.+ if any one of the ordaining bishops act with competent 
authority, the ordination is Food. zor Fuser Lect. ot 
Art iii. (3848) 407 An effect derived from a cause .. whose 
union or co-agency imply in themselves no absurdity. 1858 
De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wis, 1262 XIV. ax Solitude.. 
acting as a'co-agency with unresisted grief. 

Co-agent (kaardgént), sb.and a. [Co-3 b] 

sb. Joint agent. 

@x600 Hooxee Eccl. Pol, vi. vi. § 11 God the giver of 
grace. which he alone worketh, without either instrument 


COAGITATE, 


orco-agent. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. xxxi, The crew 
of ribalds.. With their coagents. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. 
(1852) II. 193 In the character of a co-agent or partner. 
1858 J. Martineau Studies Christianity 152 [Jesus] .. the 
spontaneous co-agent of a Divine intent. 

adj. Acting together wth. 

cx8s0 De Quincey, Coagent with. (F. Hall.) bw 
-tCoagitate, v. Obs. [ad. late L. coagitaé-, 
ppl. stem of coagitare to shake together.] Toshake 
or mix together. Hence } Coagita‘tion. Ods. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 20 By dayly & longe 
coagitation. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Coagitate, to move 
or stir together. Hence in Baitey, etc, 2742 ‘1. Franckuin 
Cicero's Nat. Gods u. 173 The Air.. drawn into the Lungs, 
receives Heat .. by the Coagitation of the Lungs. _ 

Co-a'gitator. [Co- 3b.]  Fellow-agitator; 
+ fellow-agent (see AGITATOR 1). 

1683 E. Hooker Pref Pordage’s Mystic Div. 63 To ming 
with them and becom their Coadjutors and Coagitators. 

Coagment \koegment). v. ? Obs. fad. L. co- 
agment-dre to stick together, cement, connect, f. 
coagnient-um a. joining, f. co-agére, cogere: sec 
-mMEnT. ‘ Only the participle found in use’ (J.).] 
trans. To cement or join together, to stick together. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1359 The same seemeth 
to be composed and coagmented .. of five other worlds. 
1657 Tomiixson Renox’s Disp. 593 Cathartical Powders . . 
are usually coagmented into..Electuaries. 1665 GLaNvIL 
Sceps. Sci. xx. 128 Had the world been coagmented from 
that supposed fortuitous jumble, 1728 Earnery tr. Bur- 
net's St. Dead 1. 193 Articulately jointed, and coagmented 
together. 1862 Wiseman in Sat, Rev. 275 The Church.. 
coagmented and cemented by the precious Blood. 

+ Coa‘gmentate, v. [f. as prec. + -aTE 3,] 

1. trans. =Coacment, (Found only in pa. pple. 
Coagmentated.) 

1615 Crookes Body of Man 429 This frame thus coag- 
mentated and distinguished for the seruice of the soule. 
1657 ‘TomLinson “enon's Disp. 458 Coagmentated sand. 
1658 W. Burton /tiz, sinton. 193 Lhe cement consisting of 
Lime, sand and pebles, so coagmentated, that, etc. 1664 
H. More Aypst. sig. 218. 

2. intr. To stick together like cemented parts. 

1578 Banister /fist, Mant. 9 The same Sutura Sagittalis, 
where they mutually coagmentate. 

+Coagmenta-tion. Obs. [ad. L. coagmenta- 
tion-ent, {. coagmentare: sce COAGMENT.] 

1. The action of cementing or joining together, 
or state of being cemented or joined together ; 
junction, concretion, /7#. and fig. 

1578 Banister //1st, Afant.7 The brayne is more safe, 
by the inseparable coagmentation of the Bones. 1636 B. 
Jonson Déscow, (1641) 121 The well-joyning, cementing and 
coagmentation of words, 1651 Baxter /2f Bapt. 319 Nor 
are we made one Individual with Christ, nor conjoyned by 
any Physical co-agmentation, 1674 Owen //oly Spirit 
(1693) 236 ‘Their Coagmentation, joynting or compacting 
into Order. . 7 

2. concr. A mass formed by this action. 

1678 Cupwortu /ufedZ, Syst. 75 All Concretions and Co- 
agmentations of Matter. 684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. 
in. 56 Gravelly coagmentations and not flinty. 

+ Coagme'ntative, a. Obs. [f. L. coagmentat- 
(see above) + -IveE.] That has the property of 
coagmenting, 

@ 164 Bre. Mountacu A. § AL. 41x Coequall with God.. 
as a part coagmentative of the whole entire Universe. 

Co-agonize, co-agriculturist, etc.: see Co-. 

Coagulability (koagidlibiliti), [f. next: 
see -ITY.] Quality of being coagulable; capacity 
of coagulating. 

2793 T. Beppors Calculus, §c. 218 The coagulability of 
fluids. 1875 H. Woop 7heraf. (1879) 132 When turpentine 
is given in toxic doses to rabbits it increases the coagula- 
bility of the blood, et 

Coagulable (koegislib'l), a. [f. on L, type 
*codguldbilis, £. codgelare: see -BLE.] That can 
be coagulated ; capable of coagulation. Coagul- 
able lymph: the fibrin of the blood (Mayne). 


1652 Frencn Vorksh. Spa vi. 59 It contains a saline acid 
spirit, which is the onely thing coagulable in it. 1699 
Stoane in PAIL, Trans, XXI. 151 A ag thick Scrum, as 
whites of Eggs. .coagulable into the like Substance by heat. 
19782 I. Gray in Aled. Commun, 1. 22 The blood .. had the 
coagulable lymph separated, forming what is called a buffy 
surface, 1819 Cintoren Chew, Anad. 304 Albumen, .diluted 
with a large quantity of water. .ceases to be coagulable. 

Coagulant (koegizlint). [ad. L. codgulant- 
emt, pr. pple. of codguldre to Coacunate ; (or a. 
FT. coagulant) see -Ant}.] A coagulating agent, 
as rennet. 

1770 Hewson in Phil. Trans. LX. 379 The air is a strong 
coagulent of the blood. 1883 Ger#/. AZag. July 100 Attempts 
to supersede the animal coagulant by using vegetable and 
mineral acids, alum, etc., have failed. 

Coagulate (koe giztet), ppl. a. ? Obs. [ad. L. 
coagulat-zs, pa. pple. of coggulare: see next.] 

L. as adj. Coagulated, clotted; congealed. 

¢1386 Cnaucen Chan, Yeu. Prol. §& T. 258 Combust 
matiers, and Coagulat. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xw. 
i. 294. 1602 Suaks, Hane. u. ii. 484 O’re-sized with coagu- 
late gore, 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 372 Coagulate and 
clammy juices. 1843 J. H. Newman £ss. Afivacles 191 
Blood, which had become coagulate. . 

+2. as ppl. a. &. Concreted, ‘compact’; b. Joined 
together in a mass. Ods. 

i610 Heatey St, Aug. Citie of God 322 [Spirits] coagulate 
of the most subtile parts of ‘ayre. ~ /67d. 417 The body 
consists of parts. combined and coagulate in onc. 
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Coaguilate (koegidlet), v. [f. prec. ppl. a. 
or its Latin source: see-avE3 5, Fr. had coaguler 
in 14th c, (Littré); whence earlier Eng. Co- 
AGULE.] 

1. traus. To convert (certain fluids, as blood, 
milk, albumen, etc.) into a soft solid mass, as by 
chemical action, heat, exposure to air, etc.; to 

»curdle, clot, congeal. 

x6rz Cotcr., Coaguler, to coagulate; curd, or congeale 
intoacurd. 26:6 in Burtoxar. 1668 Witxins Real Char. 
80 [Bedstraw] used in some places to coagulate Milk. 1795 
Home in Pid, Trans. LXXXVI. 17 Attempts to coagulate 
the cells of the vitreous humour. 183: R. Knox Cloguet's 
Anat, 2 Albumen .. is coagulated by heat, alcohol and the 
stronger acids. 1877 M, Foster Text-Bh. Phys. 1. i. 18 
Serum deprived of its fibrinoplastin, and hydrocele fluid 
deprived of its fibrinogen, have lost all power of coagulating 
each other. alee . 2S 

+b. To deposit in a solid form from solution; 
to crystallize, Ods. 

x605 Timme Querstt, 1. v. 20 The niterus [salt] .. which is 
there coagulated or congealed. 

2. a. To form (anything plastic) into a solidified 


cake or mass; to form as a mass. Hit. & fig. ? Obs. 

1633 T. Apams £.xf. 2 Peter i. 4 This monster is not co- 
agulated all at once, 1641 Mitton Ch, Discip. u. (1851) 42 
A mere ague-cake coagulated of a certaine Fever they 
have. ¢1645 Howett Lef?. (1650) Il, go Venus .. was got 
and coagulated of that foam. 1692 Ray Creadion 1. (1704) 
360 There are who say that... Frogs that appear .. after a 
shower are ., coagulated of a certain kind of Dust commixt 
with Rain-water, F 

b. To cause to stick together into a mass. 

1610 Donne Psendo-martyr 373 Repentance, and Re- 
mission of sinnes..are that Doctrine which coagulates and 
gathers the Church into a body, and makes it Catholique. 
1666 Phil, Trans. 1, 29 By compounding and coagulating 
several Salts together. 167: J. WEBSTER Afeladlogr. iii. 46 
Coagulating (or as Avicen learnedly speaketh) conglutinat- 
ing the small sandy particles together. 1843 CartyLe Past 
4 Pr. (1858) 193 Coagulated into a mere hoof. 

3. zis. Of albuminous fluids: To become con- 
verted into a soft solid mass; to curdle, clot, con- 
geal, ‘set’. 

1606 SunFLet Country Farme gt Such milke.. shall be 
put in vessels for to coagulate and turne to curds. 1667 
Phil. Trans. U1, 450 The blood .. began to coagulate in 
the Vein. 1838-6 ‘Topp Cyc?. -lnaé, 1. 88/2 White of egg, 
when heated to about 150° coagulates. 1848 CarPENTER 
Anim, Phys. 26 Albumen may also be made to coagulate 
-» by the action of acids, 

+b. To condense as vapour. Obs. rare. 

1849 Compl, Scot. vi, (2872) 58 Ane exalatione of humid 
vapours .. ascendis in the syoond regione of the ayr, quhar 
that it coagulates in ane thik clud. 1656 J. Serjeant tr. 
T. White's Peripatet. Inst. 132 If they..are coagulated 
into bigger parts, they become Water. 

+c. To solidify by evaporation ; to crystallize. 
(Said of liquid containing solid matter in solution, 


or of the solid matter deposited.) Ods. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog, Del. 11. vi. 93 Salt Water mixt 
with fresh will more easily coagulate and congeale into 
salt, 1686 tr. Lemery's Chyit, 1, xvi. (ed. 3) 364 If there 
should be too much [water] the salt would be weakned .. 
and not able to coagulate. 1723 Dernam Phys. Theol. 64 
Joot-note, The Water falling from the upper Parts of the 
Cave. .the Drops coagulating presently into Stones. 

4, To stick or run together into lumps. 

1669 Woruince Syst, cigric. (1681) 315 If Ashes coagulate 
or grow in lumps. 

Hence Coagulating v/. sé, and ppl. a. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 781 ‘The Mulberry-leaf .. hath 
coagulating virtuc, which inspissateth the Dew. 1732 
Arourunot Riles of Dict 332 Caustic, astringent and co- 
agulating Particles. 1872 Huxcev Phys. iii. 68 If blood- 
plasma be prevented from coagulating by cold. 

Coagulated (koe'gisleitéed), Ap/. a. Curdled, 
congealed, clotted, etc. (See the verb.) 

2633 T. Apams £xf. 2 Peter ii. 13 It was strange that 
the whole flesh should be one coagulated ulcer. 1656 H. 
More Anitid, Ath. xii. (1662) zag That the Bodies of Devils, 
being nothing but coagulated Aire, should be cold, as well as 
coagulated Water, which is Snow or Ice. 166x Lovett //ist. 
Anim, § Afin. 64 It dissolveth coagulated bloud in the 
lungs. +764 Harmer Odsery, x. iv. 155 Baskets of coagu- 
fated milk .. such sort of cheese is used in the Last at this 
time. 1848 Carrenter Axim, Phys, 26 No trace of organ- 
ization can be detected in coagulated albumen, 

Coagulation (koegidlavfen). [a. F. coagila- 
dion (14th c. in Littré) or its source L. codgez/a- 
téou-em (Pliny), f. co@erlé-re to COAGULATE.] 

1. The action or process of coagulating {as it 
takes place in albumen, blood, milk, etc.); clotting, 
curdling, ‘setting’. 

23477 Norton O7d. Alch. in Ashm. v. (1652) 63 Coagula- 
tion is noc forme substantiall, But onlic passion of things 
materiall, 1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u, iv. 82 There 
will ensue a coagulation, like that of whites ofegges. x804 
Apennetny Siz. Obs, x2 The closure of the artery above 
by the coagulation of the blood. 1882 Syd, Sec. Lex., Coagu- 
dation, term applied to that setting, solidification, or con- 
version into a tremulous jelly-like substance, which occurs 


in various animal and vegetable fluids shortly after being. 


shed, and exposed to ordinary temperature. 
b. concr. A coagulated mass. 

1683 Rostnson in Kay’s Corr, (1848) 138 Volatile alkalies 
«free the blood from coagulations. 1727 Braptey Jat. 
Dict. s.v. Acid, If the Acid is weak, the Coagulation will 
only acquire a soft Consistence, ns it happens in Milk 
curdled with the Rennet. =, ; 

2, More generally. +9. Solidification by evapo- 


COAGULUM. 


ration; deposition of solid matter from solution, 
as in-crystallization. Ods. : ae 

2605 Timme Quersit. 1. i. 102 Admirable things. .are to be 
discerned..in the preparation [of salt] +»SO.great variet 
of colours, or the coagulations when the spirit returneth 
into the body, 1642 Frencu Distili. i (1651) 9 Coagula. 
zion, is the reducing of any liquid thing to a thicker sub- 
Stance by evaporating the humidity. 1666 Phil. Traus. I, 
29 Dissolutions and Coagulations of several Crystallizin 

alts. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Jelig, Philos, (1730) LL. xiit: 
§ 11 A Precipitation or Coagulation. - 

‘tb. Condensation (of vapour, etc.). Ods. 

1669 Wortince Syst. Agric, xiv. § x (1681) 292 ‘The same 
density or coagulation of the Air represents the Matutine or 
Vespertine Sun or Moon larger unto our sight than at other 
times. 1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. IV. ii. 452 So 
Saat. a coagulation and congelation in the watery 
clow 

+c. Coagulated or solidified state. Ods. 

1677 Hae Prim. Orig. Man. 208 The Water .. mingled 
it self. with the superficies of the Terrestrial sediment..so 
far as it could pierce, until it were excluded by the denser 
coagulation of the Earth. 4 . 

8. The act or process of forming or uniting into 
@ mass; concretion, cohesion. 

1610 Heatey St. Ane. Citie of God x1, v. (1620) 391 Heé 
{Epicurus] makes all his worlds of the casuall coagulation 
of atomes. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 23 Inducing 
the ae of the stone by the help of terrestrial coagulation. 

» fig. 

1622 1. Scorr Belg. Pismire 28 Not that heereby I intend 
to disparage the Nobilitie .. but rather to preserve it intire 
from mixture and coagulation. 1864 Kir Chas. Bold Il, 
iy. ii, 250 Everywhere but in France the process of coagula- 
tion was. .locally confined. 

c. concr. A mass formed by concretion. 

1664 Every Diary (1857) I. 402 It looked like a fungus... 
yet was a concretion, or coagulation, of some other matter. 

Jig. .x865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. (1877) 218 A... co. 
agulation of phenomena which may be called feelings. 

Coagulative (koe gi#létiv), 2. [f. L. co: 
agulat- ppl, stem of coagulare (see prec.).+ -IVE.] 

. Having the property of producing coagulation. 

1605 Timme Quersit, 11, 152 These doe auaile .. to extin- 
guish feauers. .by their coagulatiue vertue, a@z69x Boye 
Wks. 1. 423 (R.) A salt... which seemed to have in itva 
coagulative power, in reference to common water. 

2. Having the property of coagulating (zt); 
inclined to coagulate or ‘set’. 

2676 Phil, Trans. X1. 614 The fire.. from Cold and Co- 
agulative, changes it into Caustique and Resolutive. 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 547 The Glandulous humour 
.. falls into a coagulative disposition with the Serum. - 


Coagulator (kozgidle'tar). [Agent-sb. in 
Latin en f. coagulare: see -oR.] That which 


coagulates, : 
1605 Timme Quersit. ut. 157 Sal-armoniac [is] a coagu- 
lator and a dissoluer. 1732 Anputunot Rules of Dict 265 
Coagulators of the Humours, 1872 Huxtey Phys. iii. 69 
Globulin, added..to serous effusion, is a coagulator of that 
effusion, giving rise to the development of fibrin in it. 


Coa‘gulatory, a. rave. [fas prec. +- ory] 
= CoacuuaTivE I. 


a169x Boyt IWks, V. 87 (R.) A specific medicine may .. 
destroy their coagulatory or other effects. 

+ Coagule, w Obs. [a. F. coagule-7, ad. L. co- 
dgulda-re.| An earlier equivalent of CoaGuLaTE, 
intr, and trans. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 16. Pe dew of heuen .. fallez 
on pe herbes, and pare it coagules and waxes white. 1490. 
Caxton Lneydos xxii. 83 ‘Yo sette to gyder and to coagule 
alle natures for gencracyon. 1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 67 
Hemp, that coagulis ghe flux of the sparme. 

Coaguline, (koye'gizlin). Trade name of a 
kind of cement. 

1868 Morning Star 6 Mar., Coaguline, the new trans- 
parent cement, . 

Jig. 3885 Sat, Rev. 14 Nov. 640 The unity of the Liberal 
party had a little more coaguline applied to its rather. 
numerous doubtful points. 

PL 


| Coagulum, (koe'gicl#m). coagula.: 
[L. codgeliunt means of coagulation, rennet, 2 sb. 
of dim. form; from co-agére to cause to run to- 
gether, f. Co- + agére to impel] 

+1. A substance that congulates a liquid (esd. . 


milk); rennet, Obs. 
x638 Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyrus-Wks, IL. 533 The fourth 
[stomach] the seat of the Coagulum or Runnet. x672 PAz2, 
Traas. VII. 4068 Niter is. .the natural coagulum of water. 
1933 Lond. § Country Brew, w. (ed. 2) 282 ‘They introduce 
a Lentor or Coagulum into the Blood, and impede..its duc 
Circulation. ; - 
2. A mass of congulated matter, a clot of blood. 
1658 R. Franc North. Afent, (:82t) 214 The formation 
of frost or any such like coagulum. x671 Grew Anat, 
Plants 1. vii. §.16 Filled with a most transparent liquor 
-. I have observed it to turn, upon boyling, into a tender 
white Coagulum. 1767 Goocn Treat. Wounds I. 177 
Coagula of blood, formed several inches up the arteries, 
177% Watson in Phil. Trans. LXI, 2x4 Saturated solu- 
tions of salts..forming thick coagulums upon the Teast 
motion. 1874 Jones & Sirv, Pathol. Anat. 16 One very. 
important end which the fibrine serves is the formation of 
coagula at the orifice of wounded vesscls, £%S 
b. That part of the blood which coagulates;.. 


the clot. : 

1800 tr. Lagvange's Chent. II, 369 If the coagulum of 
blood be brought into contact with oxygen, the latter is ab-. 
sorbed. x8r3 J. Tnomson Lect, {uflant, 216 Is the co-' 
agulum ever absorbed while the serum remains unabsorbed? - 
1885 Lanvois & Sriruine Zext-Bh, Physiol. 1. 40. 


COAITA, 


e. fig. An agglutination. 

1845 CantvLe Cronnvell (1871) 1V. 260 Such a Coagulum 
of Jargon. i 

‘o-aid: see Co- 3 a, b. 

| Coaita (kd-aité-). Also quate. [Tupi coatd, 
cuatd, coaité = Red-faced Spider-monkey. The 
erroneous spelling coaz¢é has led to confusion with 
the coat, a very different animal.] 

The Red-faced Spider-monkey (Aéeles paniscus) 
found in the woods of tropical South America, 
about 18 inches long, covered with long coarse 
hair of a glossy black, Also applied to other 
species of Aéeles. . 

2974 Goosm Nat. Hist. 11, 370 The coaiti [ed. 1862 coati] 
may be distinguished by having no thumb. 1796 Stepan 
Surinant UL, xvi, 10 A large company of quatas. .one of the 
most remarkable species of monkies in the world. 1834 
Penny Cyed. I, 347/2' Tha Quata or as the French write it, 
conita, 38a TH. Ross Aunboldt's Trav, 11. xx. 271 The 
contta, 2864 Bates Vad, Amazons ix. 266, I had not before 
met with the White-whiskered Conita, or spider-monkey. 

Coaiti, erroneous form of Coatt, and Coarra. 

Coaiutor, coajutor, obs. ff. CoaDsuror. 

Goal: (kdik), sd, [Possibly represents ONF. 
“cogua = Fr. coche, It. cocea notch: cf. Cock v., 
also Cavxina, all referring to the fitting of a 
projection into a notch, indentation, or hollow.] 

1. A tabular projection left on the face of a scarfed 
timber, to fit mto a recess in the face of another 
which is to be joined to it, so as to prevent slip- 
ping and make a stronger joint ; especially used in 
the making of masts of several pieces. By the 
Thames shipbuilders called ‘table’, the operation 
being ‘ tabling’. ? Ods. 

1994 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 4 Couks ave oblong ridges 
left on i op ee of Gitteont iieces of made-masts by 
cutting away the wood round them; the intermediate part 
is called the plain, ... Coak and plain is when a coak is 
formed, and a plain surface follows between that and the 
next, Running coaks are coaks continued the whole length 
along the middle .. Chain coaks are formed one at the end 
of the other on the opposite sides of the middle-linc. 1867 
Sauvra Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Coaking, Coaks, or dowels, 
are fitted into the beams and knees of vessels, to prevent 
their slipping. : - 

2. A tumed piece of hard wood received into 
both timbers for the same purpose as in 1; 2 
dowel. Obs, 

€1858 Archit, Soc. Dict. C. 107 Coak, a term applied to a 
wood pin. 1874 Kutcnt Dict. Mechanics. : 

3. A small triangular or square piece of brass in- 
serted into the wooden sheave of a block, to afford 
a stronger socket for the pin. Sometimes more 
loosely applied to the circular ‘ bush’ used with a 
metal sheave. Also called cock: see COOK 50.1 17. 

1862 ‘orren cited by WessTer (1864). 1889 F. Scrurron 
(in letter), ‘ Coak’ as the bysh of the sheave of a block, is 
still a living word on the Thames; it is however old+ 
fashioned, and is being superseded by ‘ bush’. 

Coak (kouk), v. ‘[cf. prec., and Cook uw] 

1. zvans. To join by the aid of coaks. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 4 Coaking is uniting two 
or more pieces together, in the middle, by small tabular 
pieces, formed from the solid of one piece and sunk ex: 
actly the same in the other. 1869 Sin E. Reap Shipbudld, 
xiv. 259 To make it [lower mast] up of several pieces which 
are Coaked and bolted to each other, and bound together 
by numerous iron hoops. : 

b. date. for ref. 

1794 Rigging, etc. 1. 5 The pieces coak or table together, 

oak, obs. form of CoKE. 

Coakel, variant of Cocke a stove. 

Coaks, var. of Coxzs, Oés., a simpleton. 

Coal (kdl), sd. Forms: 1-5 col, 2-8 cole, 4 
kole, 4-6 coole, (5-6 Sc. coyH(e, coil(l, colle), 
6-7 coale, 6—- coal. [OE. col neut. corresp. to 
OHG. choi n., cholo m. (MHG. Aol m., n., hole m. 
sometimes fem., mod.Ger. Zoh/e fem.), MDu. cole, 
(Du. kool) £., MLG. hole, kale f, (LG. kale), 
OFris. Role, coele, (WFris. Zoal, Satl. 26/e, Wang. 
kulle, EFris. hole, Rolle, kale); ON. ol neut., 
(Norw. Sw. 4o/, Dan. 222). 

-, Fick compares Skr. jva7,7vai, to glow, j#7'z7 glow, cor- 
resp. to Aryan root *gwez{2, gwor{2), gurdi); whence 
gure’, gulo, would be represented by OTent, *4o/a".) 

_iL A piece of carbon glowing without flame. 
(Now azvch. or blending with 4,5.) ~ 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cxix. 4 Strelas ¢ scearpe mid 
colum tolesendes. ¢897 K. AStrrep Gregory's Past. vii. 49 
Durh da colu dzes alteres, 1340 Hampvore Pr. Conse. 6762 
Pair hertes sal bryn with-in als a cole. cx1g0o Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) xxxi. 142 A maner of tree .. bat, if a man brynne it 
and couer be coles beroff with aschez, bai will hald in quikk 
a:twelfmonth [Cf Cuaucer Parson's T. ® 477). ¢2430 
Aymus Virg. (1867) 23 Loue is hetter pan pe cole. 2482 
Caxton Reynard xxx. (Arb.) 78 They retche not whotal 
hows brenneth, so that they may warme them by_the 
coles. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. BA. A. Aurel. (2346) H i 
The coles can not be in the embres withoute sparkes, a 2682 

Sir T. Browne 7'vacts 58 The coals of Juniper raked up will 
keep a glowing Fire for the space ofa year. 172z ADDISON 
Spect. No. 160 ® 4 A Piece of Flesh broiled on the Coals, 2842 

Tennyson S¢, Simon Stylites 166 On the coals I \ny, A ves 

sel full of sin: all hell beneath Made me boil over. @ 1864 

Hawtuowr Mother Righy’s Pige i, A’coal for my pipe! . 

b. ae a sense often defined by some addition, 

ou. TT, . 
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coals of fire, burning, hot, live, guich coal(s. Hence 
in later times liable to be understood in senses 4, 5. 

c8zg Vesp. Psalter cxxxix. 11 Fallad ofer hie colu fyres. 
exooo Sax. Leechd. V1. 124 Wib deawwyrme, steppe on 
hat col, cele mid wztre. a Hamrore Psalter xvii. 14 
Haghil mi coles ie: : yend. 205 A ae oo herald 
ope ane hyea coles. ¢3440 Promp. Pare. 

le of fyre, pruna, 31826 Pilgr. bis “UW. de 
W. 1531) 135 Compelled to walke vpon y*hote coles. 599 
Suaxs. Hen, V, ui. vi. 110 It is like a coale of fire, some- 
times plew, and sometimes red. 1622 Bistz Jsa, vi. 6 
One of the Seraphims . . hauing 2 liue-cole [1382 Wycuir a 
cole; Covern. hote cole] in his hand. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1840) I. ix 146 The fire-wood was burnt..into embers, or 
live coals. 1866 Kincstey Hevew. xviii. 229 One man can 
put the live coal in a right place. 
+¢. The glowing portion of a match. Ods. 

xggo Sir J. Suytu Disc. Veapons 18 If the touch powder 
bee not drie it taketh no fire, how good soever the cole of 
the match be, /é7d. 21 b, If the same matches .. have re- 
ceived outwardlie anie wett or moisture, then the coalss 
doo burne inward, leaving a beard outward. : 

+2. A piece of burnt wood, ete., that still retains 
sufficient carbon to be capable of further combus- 


tion without flame; a charred remnant ; a cinder. 

Sometimes defined as dead, cold, black, quenched coal. Cf. 
black as acoatin 10. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xvii. g Colu onelde sind from hf{ijm. 
¢xo00 /ELFric Hom. 1. 496 (Bosw.) Da twegen drymen 
wurdon awende to cola gelicnyssum. a1300 Z. /. Psalter 
xvii. 9 Koles pat ware doun-falland Kindled ere of him 
glouand. ¢1340 Cursor A, 11862 (Trin.) Heroude .. he 
slecp his leches deed as cole. 1413 Lvoo. Pilgr. Sowle u, 
Iviii. (1859) 56 Thenne woldest thon nought haue despysed 
me as ashes, but parauenture called me blacke forbrent 


coles. c1q40 Promp. Parz.87 Cole qwenchyd, carta, 2870 + 


Levins A/anip. 160/28 A cole cold, carbo, 161 Stans. Wind. 
T. v.i. 68 Starres, Starres, And all eyes else, dead coales. 
+b. This passed into the sense of ‘cinder, ashes’, 
as the result or residue of combustion. Cf. Crnner, 
ex78 Lamb. Hom. 27 Ane berniude glede pet hine al for- 
ac gall eh to cole. ¢x3g0 I7ill. Palerne 4367 To cold 
coles sche schal be brent. ¢1403 MAuNDRV. ix. (1839) tor 
He schall fynde with in hem [apples of Sodom] coles and 
cyndres [Roxb. text xii. 5x aschez_and poudre and coles; 
Fr. cendres|. c142z0 Pallad. on Husb. 1, 342 Sex fyngre 
thicke a floore therof thou pave With lyme and asshes 
mixt with cole and sandes. 1§30 Patsor. 208/2 Coles suche 
as be gyven in tenebreweke, a/erendons. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 
W. vi. 137 If he could burne vs all into one coale, We haue 
deseru'dit, 1665 G. Havers Sir 7, Roe's Voy, L. Ind. 342 
They set her on fire to make her a Coal, rather than we 
should make her a Prize. 

3. fig. from 1 and 2. 

3577 ‘ARRISON England u. ix, (1877) 1. 206 They onelie 
kindle coales of contention. 1598 SHAKs. Ven. & Ad, 387 
Affection is a coale that must be coold. 1595 — Fohu v. it. 
83 Your breath first kindled the dead coale of warres. 1633 
G, Hersert Temple, cig iecgee-t ii, Man is no starre, but 

wick coal of mortall fire. 1684 Baxter Par, Congreg. 
26 So do the Sons of the Coal, the superconformists more 
fiercely revile me. 

4. Fuel prepared from wood by a process of 


smothered combustion or ‘drydistillation’, whereby 
the volatile constituents are driven off, and the sub- 
stance reduced to more or less pure carbon ; Crar- 


coat, Used in 22, or as a collective sing. Obs. 
cxraoy Lay, 2366 Makian an eord-hus And dude per-inne 
muche col & clades inowe. ¢xg00 Seyx Julian 162 in 
Fuliana, He let make of wode and col a strong fur and 
good. ¢zgso Will, Palesne 2520 Choliers pat cayreden col 
come pere bi-side. arzqoo J: 427 Appone a horse 
that coles broghte. 863 T, Gave IV&s. Chirurg. (1586) 66 
The vsuall gun pouder..made of Sulphure, Saltpeeter and 
Coale. 2384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xiv. i. 295 Fiers 
of cole, composed speciallie of beech. 1628 Coxe Ox 
Litt. 53b, Turning of trees to coles for fuell, when there is 
sufficient dead wood, is waste. x633 Wattox Axgier ii. 
58 Let him (a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing- 
dish with wood coles. t7x9 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xii. 209, 
I contrived to burn some wood .. till it became chark, or 
dry coal. 1799 G. SaitH Labor. 1. 8 That the coals be of 
fime tree. 1860 Bantiett Dict. Amer., Coal, the English 
generally use the plural coals; and we as generally use the 
singular collectively. Coads with us may mean charcoal, in 
England, never. 
tb. sing. A piece of charcoal. Ods. 
3386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem, Prol. § 7. 607 This false 
chanoun. .Out of his bosom took a bechen cole. z 
+e. Charcoal used for writing or drawing; 
hence a charcoal pencil. Also attrzb. 
©1449 Pecock Repr. u.v. 166 Write sum. .carect with cole 
or chalk in the wal. xgg0 Davinson Reply Bancroft in 
Wodv, Soc, Misc. 508 Ye hath pleased his Majestie .. to 
note it with a coal..in the margent of Bancroft’s book. 
1674 Grew Anat, Plants wi. 1 vii. § 3 It maketh an ex- 
cellent Coal for Painters seribets. 1817 J. Scott Paris 
Revisit. 217 Delineated on the wall..in coal outline. 1835 
Caruvte Let. in Life in London 1. 40 All these coal-marks 
ofyouss shall be duly considered. 
. A mineral, ‘solid, hard, opaque, black, or 
blackish, found in seams or strata in the earth, and 
largely used as fuel; it consists of carbonized veget- 


able matter deposited in former epochs of the 


world’s history. . ceed 
, According to the degree of carbonization, coal is divided 
into three principal kinds, amthkvacite or glance coal, 


black or ditntininons coal, and. brown coal or dignite, ix each 
of which again various qualities are distinguished. 
@, with qualification (to distinguish it from prec. 
sense): as digecd, earth, pit, sea, stone coal, cic. 
[exa36 Mewsinster Chartué. (Surtees) 55 Et ad carbonem 
maris capiendum, etc.) 1253 Charter Hen. IIT, in Archeol. 
liana (x880) Vill. 172 nate, Secole lan’ extra Neugar in 
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suburbio London. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxvi. 139, 
5a chaldernes of see colys. 1838 LrLanp /tin. V. 102 
Though betwixt Cawoode and Rotheram be good Plenti of 
Wood, yet the People burne much Yerth Cole. 2553 Epen 
Treat. Newe id. (Arb.) 25 (Digged Cole) They digge out 
of the mountaynes a certayne kinde of blacke stone whiche 
burne in the fyre like coles. rg39 Morwyno Zvovyrz. 64 
Such coales as are digged out of the ground are condemned 
bicause of their foule smell. 1578 Petition Brewers Co. to 
Q. Zilis, in Nature XXVI. 569 Hersealfe greatley greved 
and anoyed with the taste and smoke of the sea cooles. 
2626 in Entick Loudox IL. 47 Coals, called stone-coals, pit- 
coals, earth-coals. 1631 Jonrpen Wat, Bathes x. 1669) 71 
Many have propounded the melting of it Liron} with stone- 
coal, but perhaps they have failed in their projects. ¢ 1682 
in Nature XXVI. 620 A new way of makeing pitch and 
tarre out of pit coale. 1720 Lond. Gaz, No. 5856/3 Smelt- 
ing down Lead with Pit-Coal and Sea-Coal. 1807 Soutney 
Esprietla's Lett. 1. 12 They burn earth-coal everywhere. 
b. without qualification, (This is now the 
ordinary sense.) Used as collective sing., and in p/.; 
the latter now less usual, and said only of coal in 
pieces for burning. 

1387 Treviss Higden (Rolls) I. 399 (Matzn.) Col growe! 
vnder lond. 1398 — Barth. De P. R.x.iv. Rak 4 
is fyre in erthly substaunce and trowbly and boystous 
matere. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 53b, Mines of metall, coale, 
or the like. 1796 Morsk Avzer. Geog. II. 122 It imports 
Newcastle coal. 18x3 Str H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 341 
‘The liquor produced by the distillation of coal. 1862 Rus- 
40N Aluzera P. (1880) 34 The question of equivalence. .how 
much coal in return for so much iron. 1876 Pace Adz. 
Text-b). Geol. xiv. 250 Valuable beds of coal. 

1547 Newninster Cartul. (Surtees) 311 A Myne of Colles. 
1563 Sc, cicts 0. Mary (1597) c. 84 That na coales be had 
furth of the Realme. “1605 Campex Rew, 1 Rich in minerall 
of coles, tinne, lead. 1667 Primatr City & C. Build, 26 
There doth yet remain great quantities of Coles in the 
Earth. @1687 Petty Pod. strith. (1690) 99 Coals .. were 
heretofore seldoni used in Chambers, as now they are. 1785 
Frannutn [?hs. (840) VI. 525 The inhabitants of London 
have had no general pestilential disorder since the general 
use of conls, 1833 Adin. Rev. LVIT. 79 The increased 
revenue from the transport of coals is very remarkable. 
1870 1, Pracock Half S4i77, W11. 95 When about half the 
heap of coals had been removed. {In dyad. use, in the sing. 
 cont='a piece of coal’, ‘he threw a large coal at him’.] 

c, with defining attribute indicating the quality, 

plus whence obtained, or any other characteristic. 

ee in their alphabetical places Brown Coat, 
Cannut C., Cuerry C., Parror C,, etc. 

64 FPrencn Dis/ild, v. (1651) 156 Take three parts of the 
best New-castle coals. 1673 A. WaLker Lees Lachrymans 
2g Arude Pencil would have painted it with stagnant colours, 
ora Scotch coal. 1777 Suenipan 7727p Scar, i, ili, Get 
a Scotch coal fire in the parlour. 1803 Forsytu Beanties 
Seotl. 11. 468 The five or seeing coal iso called from the light 
it gives). x8g3 Anperson in Pharmac. Fru. XIII. 122 
Bituminous coal is divided into cherry coals, splint coals, 
caking coals, and gas coal or cannel. 1888 J. Prestwici 
Geol. I. 93 Bituminous or Caking Coal. 

+6. The charred residue left in a retort after 


distillation. Ods. 

xBox Afed. Frnt, V. 468. 1801 T. Tomson Chem. IT. 363 
When tannin is distilled . . there comes over also some em- 
pyreumatic oil, and a voluminous coal remains behind. 1828 
Wessrer, In the language of chimists, any substance con- 
taining oil, which has been exposed to a fire ina close vessel, 
so that its volatile matter is expelled, and ic can sustain a 
red heat without further decomposition. 

47. a. (after L. carbo, carbunentus, Fr. charbon.) 
Acarbuncle. b. A black crust or core in a boil. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. plague 4 Boyls or inflam- 
mations about the groin .. which if they break, contain a 
black crust or coal within them, 1671 Satmon Sy, Aled, 
im. Ixxvii. 675 Carbunculus, a burning Coal. Anoint the 
top of it with Butter of Antimony, 


II. Yn phrases, etc. 

8. Black coal, Black-coal, occurs in various 
senses: +a. Charcoal, as opposed to whzte-coal (= 
wood). +b. Charcoal as a means of making a 
black mark; hence, a mark of censure. ©, One 
of the three main kinds of pit-coal; see 5. d. 
(Se.), a fine sort of cannel coal or jet used by car- 
penters and masons to mark on wood and stone. 


1584 Fenner Def Ministers (1387) 34 Then must he with 
the blacke Coole of his censure condemne those men. 1889 
Pasquill’s Ret. Biij, He giues the Englishe a dash over the 
face with a blacke conle, and saith: Zraistve Anglo, 167a 
Sir C. Wyvitt 77iple Crown zo But for this, Friar Pedro 
has mark’d them with the black coal of parcel Heresie. 1694. 
Ray Suzclting Silver 11g The Oare is melted with black 
and white Coal! i.e. With Charconl and wood slit into small 
pieces, 1840 Henry Elem, Chem. I, 38 Black coal is the 
substance which is conmanly npplied to the purposes of 
fuel. 1874 Ure Diet, Arts 1, 356 Black coal, slate coal, 
cannel coal, and foliated coal, were so called by Jameson 
and other mineralogists of his day. , 

+9. Precious coals! on obsolete exclamation. 

3376 Gascotcne Steele Gi, (Arb.) 80 When Roysters ruffie 
not aboue their rule, Nor colour crafte, by swearing precious 
coles, xs99 CHAPMAN fv. Dayes Myrth Plays 3873 17 
Gods precious coles tis he! 1606 Hevwoop 2nd P?. if Vou 
Know not me, etc. Wks, 1874 1. 281 Precious cole, here's 
a knave round with me. ite ’ 

10. Phrase as black as a coal, with its variants, 
goes back to OE. times, and appears to have 
originally belonged to 2; but it is now usually 
associated with 5. 

exo00 Sax. Leechd, WU. 332 Wyt eft op ae hit sie swa 
Picce swa molcen and swa sweart swa col. ¢1325 E. EF. 
Alit. P.B. 456 He watz colored as pe cole, corby al vntrwe. 
c1340 Cursor M. 22489 (Edinb.) pe sternes..sal haf oe bair 
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liht, and worde al blak sum anicol. ¢1460 Towueley Alyst. 
Creatio (1836) 4 Now ar we waxen blak as any coylle. 
¢ 31489 Caxton Sones of Aynion it. 60 The kynge .. loked 
grymlyand fyersly in his vysage for grete wrath, and becam 
blacke asa cole, @ 3533, Lp. Berners Huox xliv. 147 As 
blacke asacole, 161z Biste Laveent, iv. 8 Their visage is 
blacker than a cole. 

LL. To heap (cast, gather) coals of fire on the head 
(see Rom. xii. 20): to produce remorse by requit- 
ing evil with good. To blow the coals: to fan the 
flames of passion, ete.: cf. Blow v.17 b. Zo 
blow hot coals; to rage fiercely. To slzx coals: to 
excite strife or ill-feeling. A cold coal to blow at: 


a hopeless task to perform. 

3377 Lancu. P. PLB. xn. se, To louye. .Pine énemye in 
al wyse evene forth with pi-selue, Cast coles on his hed. 
1526-34 TINDALE Row1. xii. 20 In so doynge that shalt heape 
coles of fyre on his heed. 1542 Upatt Zvasm. Apoph. 
344 b, After soche sorte did he vpbraid to the people their 
rashe and vnaduised stieryng of coles, and arisynges to 
warre. x89 R. Harvey Pl Perc. 7 Doe good against 
euill : and heape hoat burning coales vpon his head. 1616 
Surrt, & Marku. Coustry Farin 324 Notwithstanding that 
they [the (Bee) kings] moue no warre, nor stirre vp anie 
coales amongst the young swarmed brood, ¢1626 Dick of 
Devon 1, ii.in Bulien 0. PZ, I. 13 Spaines anger never blew 
hott coales indeed Till in Queene Elizabeths Raigne. 1638 
Sanverson Seri. II, 109 Blow the coal of contention to 
make it blaze afresh. 1708 M. Bruce Lect. 33(Jam.) If Lhad 
no more to look to but your reports, I would have a cold 
coal to blow at. 1932 Berkerey Alciphr. nu. § 23 Blowing 
the Coals between polemical Divines. 1753 SMotLetT C/. 
Fathom (1784) 129/1 By these means he blew the coals of 
her jealousy. 18:6 Scort O/d ATort. vii, ‘Aweel,’ said 
Cuddie..‘I see but ae gate for ’t, and that’s a cauld coal 
to blaw at, mither’. 

12. 7o carry or bear coals: to do dirty or de- 
grading work, to submit to humiliation or insult. 
To haul, call (t+ fetch, + bring) over the coals: to 
call to account and convict, to reprimand, call to 
task: originally in reference to the treatment of 


heretics, 

1g2z2 SKEtTON IVs, (ed. Dyce) IL. 34 Wyll ye bere no coles? 
1586 J. Hooxer Giradd. Lret. in Holinshed 11. 105/r ‘Vhis 
gentleman was. .one that in an upright quarell would beare 
no coles. rg92 Suans. Rom. & Ful. 1. it. 1 A my word wee'l 
not carry coales. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commi, (1878) 
15 For now if one .. will carrie coales, and_meekly suffer 
rebuke, he is noted of cowardize. 1638 H. Surrey Afart. 
Soldier i. i. in Bullen O. PZ. 1, 192, I can carry anything 
but Blowes, Coles, my Drink, and. .the tongue of a Scould. 
21683 B. WHicHcoTEe Serm., Those who are sensible that 
they carry coals, and are full of ill will. 

1563 Cou, ALLEN in Fulke Con/te. (1577) 372 S. Augustine, 
that knewe best how to fetche an heretike ouer the coles. 
180 G. Gitpin (f7t/e), The Bee hiue of the Romische 
Churche.. Wherein, both the Catholic Religion is substan- 
tially confirmed, and the Heretikes finely fetcht ouer the 
coales. 1589 Marprel. Epit, Ciijb, Let vs here how you 
fetch your brethren ouer the coales with your next reason. 
1977 R. Fornes Poems Buchan Diat. (1785) 35 (Jam.) But 
time that tries such proticks past, Brought me out o’er the 
coals fu' fast, 1832 Marryat \. Forster xiii, Lest he 
should be ‘ hauled over the coals’ by the Admiralty. 1884 
H.D, Tram Mew Lucian 213 Your magistrates .. vastly 
needed a call over the coals, : 

3. To carry coals to Newcastle: to take a thing 
to where it is naturally plentiful; to do what is 


absurdly superfluous, 

(1606 Hexwoon 2nd pi. [/ you know not me Wks. 1874 I. 
259 As common as coales from Neweastle.] «1661 Futter 
Worthies, Northumbrid. 302 To carry Coals to Newcastle, 
that is to do what was done before; or to busy one’s self in 
a needless imployment. 1661 Graunt Bills Afortality Ded. 
Ld, Truro, I should (according to aur English Proverb) .. 
but carry Coals to Newcastle. ¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Coals to Newcastle, when the Drawer carries away 
any Wine inthe Pot or Bottle. 1822 Scott Let. Yoauna 
Battlie 10 Feb. in Lockhart, It would be sending coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance, not to mention salt to Dysart. 
1889 Boston (Mass.) Fraud. 24 Dec. 73 It would be like ex- 
porting coals to Newcastle. : ; 

TIL. 4itrib, and Comb, (almost exclusively in 
the current sense 5). 

14. attrib. or adj, OF or pertaining to coal. 

1953 Cuampers Cycd, Suppi. sv. Coal, The coal countries, 
1992 J. ANDERSON (¢if/c), Observations on the Effects of 
Coal Duty upon the remote and thinly peopled coasts of 
Britain. 2882 Pall Jfal/G. + July 6/ The coal lands owned 
hy the company. 1884 /did.8 Jan. 9/2 Works for the com- 
pressing of coal briquettes, /d7¢, 14 Aug, 1/2 At the present 
day speed, armament, and coal capacity are everything. 
1888 /bid. 30 Oct, 12/1 The coal famine with which London 
was threatened when we last wrote on the coal crisis. 

15. General combinations: a. attributive, as 
coal-agent, ~ashes, -cohe, -district, -heap, ~merchant, 
-monger, ~salesman, -trade; coal-laden adj. ; (em- 
ployed in the working, carriage, storing, ete. of coal), 
as coal-ax, -barge, -bunk, -carriage, -cart, -cellar, 
chute, -creel (Sc.), -delf, -depot, -fleet, -hammer, 
-holit, -place, -shed, -ship, -shovel, -steve, -smack, 
-tongs, -trotgh, ~wagon, -wharf, etc.; (of coal in 
its geological character), as coal-basin, -deposit, 
flora, formation, -rock, -strata, -vein; b. objective 
(and obj. genit.), as coal-bearer, -boving, -cutier 
(machine), -cutting,  -getter, gelling, -hewer, 
-measurer, producing, etc. ; ¢. similative, as coal- 
blue, -dark adjs.; G. parasynthetic, as coal-eyed, 
Saced adjs, 


1687 Austen Jruit Trees t. 71 Put in sand or *cole ashes 
or any stuffe that is barren, 1833 Brewster iat. Magic 


- basin’ to be applied to a confined district of coal. 
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x. 254 Having rubbed his fingers with coal-ashes to keep 
them from slipping. 1837 Locknart Sco¢t iii, The maid 
servant..struck her mistress to death with a *coal axe, 1827 
in Hone Lvery.-Day Bk, Il. 1040 The *coal-barge on the 
opposite shore. 1854 F. Baxewett Geol. 367 The occur- 
ence of this arrangement of strata has caused the term aon 
166z in 
Beveridge Hist. Culross Town Records, Margaret Wilson 
*coal-bearer. 1799 Act 39 Geo. //, c. 56 Preamb., Many 
Colliers, Coalbearers and Salters were bound for life to, 
and transferable with, the Collieries and Salt works. x86 
Dasent Burnt Njat 1, 87 In rushed the*coal-blue sea, 1887 
Morats Odyss. 11. 200 The wind and the water bore their 
coal-blue prows. 1867 Morning Star 22 Nov. She stayed 
at St. Thomas, resolving rather to delay a day or so than 
come away with her *coal-bunks half filled. 1772 Anz. 
Reg., Mr. Moore’s new-invented *coal-carriage, the wheels 
of which are 15 feet high. 1839 Boston Herald 17 Dec. 1/6 
His horse shied at a *coal-cart. 1838 Dickens O. Twist ti, 
He was keeping it [his birthday] in the *coal-cellar. 1846 
Greener Sci. Gunnery 101 The adoption of *coal-coke was 
a matter of necessity. ¢ 2425 Wyntoun Crom. vitt. xxxviii. 
st A payr of "Coil Crellis. 1872-3 Trans. Amer. Inst. 
Mining Engineers 1. 231A rticle) The Monitor *Coal-cutter. 
1866 Jrvons Coal Question 60 The new *coal-cuttin 
machines. 1850 Mrs. Browntnc Poews II. 145 Throug! 
the *coal-dark underground. 1733 Derby Mercury I. 
1733 To_be lett, a very good “coal-delph, 1883 Science 
I, 114 The small areal surface occupied by the *coal- 
deposits of France. 186: Tytor Axahuac iv. 87 In *coal- 
and iron-districts in England. 1598 RowLanps Betraying 
Christ 23 Wrap me from eies “cole-fac'd eternall night. 1710 
Lond, Gaz, No. 4720/2 Our *Coal Fleet waits only a fair 
Wind to set sail. 1873 Geixie Gt. Jce Age App. 479 In the 
swamps within, the *coal-flora flourished. 1850 LYELL 2nd 
Visit U.S.11. 790 Composed of strata of the *coal formation. 
1888 Pall ATall G. 30 Oct. 12/1 Many non-producers who 
share in the rise in wages besides the *coal-getter. 1883-4 
Trans. N. Engl. Inst. Mining Engineers XXXII. 37 
(Article) The Harwell Mechanical coal-getter. 1869-70 
lid. XIX. 239 Jones’ *coal getting machine. 1875 P’crss 
Auice Afeur. (1884) 340 The town grows so, and is all rail- 
road and *coal-heaps. 1887 AZonthly Chron. (Newc.) 1.111 
(Article) Notable *Coal-hewers. 1839 Parl. Report Steam 
Vessel Accid. 74 Neither the bunkers nor the *coal-hold 
were cleared out so often as they should be. 1878 F. Win- 
uiaMs lid? Railiv. 603 *Coal-laden trucks block up the 
siding. Coal-laden trains are groaning and grunting hither 
and thither. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5880/6 John Hall, *Coal- 
measurer. 1677 Patent 29 Chas. ff in Brand Newcastle 
(789) 1]. 668 ‘The society of *coale merchants tradeing to 
Newcastle. fod. Newspaper. Coal-merchants find great 
difficulty in executing their orders. 1697 View Penal Laws 49 
(Heading of ch.)*Coalmongersand Colliers. 19742 J. Yarrow 
Loveat First Sight “6 Lock him upin the *Coal-Place ’till 
heis sober. 1860 E. Hutt Coal-fields Gt. Brit. 2 Fast ap- 
proaching extinction as a *coal-producing district, 1867 W. 
W.SsytH Coad and Coal-mining 95 The extent of the *coal- 
rocks. 1639 R. Junius Stune Stigmatisd § 101. 389 The 
Pirat never spends his shott upon *cole ships. x72z De For 
Col. Yack {x840) 44 The masters of coal-ships..they call col- 
lier-masters. 1688 R. Horme Armoury 111. 337/2 The *Coale 
or Lyme Sive hath wide square holes, 188 Brack Shandon 
Bells xxvii, He pointed out where the *coal-smack had come 
to grief. 1830 Herscuet Study Nat. Phi. 45 Separated 
from the *coal-strata by a series of interposed beds. 1655 R. 
Garnier (¢itZe), England’s Grievance discovered in relation 
to the *Coal Trade. 1852 MeCuttocn Dict. Comm, 298 
The total number of persons directly engaged in the coal 
trade may be set down at from 190,000 to 220,000. 1594 
Merry Knack to Kuow a Knave in Uazl. Dodsley V1. 567 
My bellows, my *coal-trough, and my water. 1665 D. 
Duptey Metallum Martis (1854) 39 The manner of the 
*cole-veins or measures in these parts. 1827 Hone Every. 
Day Bh. 11. 858 Every description of vehicle, from a *coal- 
waggon to a wheel-barrow, 1695 Loud. Gas. No. 3059/4 
A convenient ..Wharf.. which .. hath been employed as a 
*Coal-Wharf. 1840 Penny Cycl XVI. 342/t There are 
several coal-wharfs on its line. 


16. Special comb.: coal-backer, a man who 
carries coal on his back between the boat and 
the wharf or wagon; so coal-backing; } coal- 
ball, a ball made of coal-dust for use as fuel; 
coal-bearing @. (Gcol.), containing coal, carboni- 
ferous; coal-bed (Geo/.), a stratum of coal; coal- 
blacking, a blacking made from ground coal, used 
by ironfounders; ‘coal-blende, iron pyrites of the 
coal-measures; }coal-blower, a term of contempt 
for an alchemist, a quack (cf. Ger. Lohlen-dliser) ; 
also = Biow-coat (cf. Bow- 3); coal-brand, smut 
or brand in com; coal-brass, a name of the 
iron pyrites found in some coal-measures (cf. 
Brass 1 e.); coal-breaker, one who breaks coal ; 
also ¢echit., see quot. ; so coal-breaking ; } coal- 
purner, 2 charcoal-burner; coal-bushel, a bushel 
measure used for coal (see quot.); ‘+ coal-clive 
(see Curr 4); + coal-crimp, a coal-factor; 
coal-drift, a channel or gallery in a coal-mine; 
coal-drop, a chute for coal, a place where coal 
is ‘shot’; also, an apparatus used for dropping a 
coal wagon from a staith to the level of a ship’s 
hatchway; ‘conl-engine, a colliery engine; 
Coal-Eixchange, an Exchange devoted to the coal 
trade; coal-fitter,.a colliery agent who conducts 
the sale of coal to shippers; coal-flap,a flap(on the 
pavement) covering the entrance to a coal-cellar ; 
*++coal-fold, an enclosure for storing coal; coal- 
gabbard (Sc.), a lighter for carrying coal ; ‘coal- 
garth, a coal-yard; conl-goose, a local name of 
the cormorant ; coal-handler (2. .S.), 2 man em- 
ployed in loading or unloading coal; coal-hod, 
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a coal-box (ZS, and dial.) ; coal-horse, a heavy 
horse for drawing coal-wagons; coal-hulk, a 
hulk used for supplying steamers with coal; 
+ coal-kiln, a place where charcoal is made; 
+ coal-kindler (/g.), one who enflames or stirs 
up strife ; + coal-light, a ‘light’ or beacon kept 
up with coal; coal-master, the proprietor or 
lessee of a colliery ; a coal-owner; coal naphtha, 
naphtha obtained by the distillation of coal-tar; 
coal-note, a kind of promissory note formerly in 
use in the port of London; coal-oil, an early 
name of petroleum; coal-pan, }(@.) a brazier; 
(d.) a coal-scuttle; coal-passer, one who passes 
coal on to the furnace of a steam-boiler ; coal- 
pen, an enclosure for the storage of coal; + coal- 
perch, a fish resembling the perch; coal-plant, 
a plant of the coal-measures; coal-plate, an iron 
plate on a pavement covering the opening to a 
coal-cellar ; coal-putter, the putter in a coal-pit 
who removes the coal after it is hewed; coal- 
scoop, (a.) a coal-shovel, (4.) a coal-box; coal- 
screen, a frame or screen for separating small or 
dust coal from larger coal; coal-seam, a stratum 
or bed of coal; coal-shaft, the shaft of a coal- 
mine; coal-shed, a shed for storing coal, or for the 
sale of coal in small quantities ; coal-shoot (dia/.), 
-skip, a coal-scuttle; coal-slack, -slake, -sleck, 
dust or grime of coal; coal-smut, small powdery 
coal mixed with earthy matter; also see quot. 1790; 
coal-spout, a chute at a coal-staith down which 
coals are poured from the wagon to the ship; coal- 
staith, an elevated wharf with a chute or drop for 
shipping coal; +coal-stalk = coal-plant; + coal- 
stealer (Sc.), see quot.; coal-trimmer, one who 
stows away coal in a vessel as cargo, or in the 
bunkers of a steam-ship as fuel; + coal-turned a., 
turned into charcoal; coal-vase, a ‘fancy’ coal-box}; 
coal-vend, (a.) the general sale of coals, (é.) the 
limited eee of coal to which each colliery was 
restricted bya former combination of coal owners on 
the Tyne and Wear; coal-water, water from a coal- 
mine; }coal-wood, wood for turning into charcoal ; 
coal-yard, a yard in which coal is stored or sold. 
1861 Mavuew Loud. Labour 11. 156 On questioning one, 
he said his father was a*coal-backer, /di2. III. 252 *Coal- 
backing is as heavy a class of labour as any performed. ue 
Phil. Trans, (Abridg.) VIII. 483 (¢i#/e), Account of *Coal 
Balls made at Liege, from the dust of Pit Coals. 1970-4 
A. Hunter Georg, Ess, (1803) III. 149 About Bristol. .the 
make coal-balls of their culm. 1833 Lyet. Princ. Geol, 
ill. 37 The *coal-bearing strata are characterized by 
several hundred species of tele 1863 A. Ramsay Piiys. 
Geog. 40 There are in Edinburghshire over 3000 feet of coal- 
bearing strata, 280z Prayrain /élusir. Hutton Th. 159 
What occupied the place of the *coal-bed before? | 86x H. 
Macician Footnotes Page Nat. 5 A coal-bed is, in fact, 2 
hortus-siccus of extinct cryptogamic vegetation, 1806 Davy 
in Phil. Trans. XCVII 55 Where pyritous strata and strata 
of *coal-blende occur. x172t N. Honors Ace. Plague 151 
So our modern *coal blowers have. .cried up their pernicious 
secrets and wickedly imposed them upon the credulous 
Populace. 188: RayvMonD Mining Gloss., *Coat-breaker, a 
building containing the machinery for breaking coal with 
toothed rolls, sizing it with sieves, and cleaning it for market, 
19725 Lond. Gas. No. 6382/11 Thomas Cundy..*Coal-Burner. 
3827 Hurton Course Afath, J. 28 The dimensions of the 
Winchester bushel .. were 8 inches deep and x8} inches 
wide or in diameter. But the *Coal bushel was to be z94 
inches in diameter. 1719 Stracury in Phil. Trans, XXX, 
969 A Dark or Blackish Rock, which they call the *Coal 
Clives, 1698 Cay zéid, XX. 368 A Current of Water that 
runs througha *Coal-Drift. 1878 F, Wittiams Afidl. Rail, 
247 Ifsome 3$ acres of land werearched over for *coal drops, 
at least 250,000 tons of coal could be disposed of. x806 
Forsytn Beanties Scotl. 1V. 49 Upon this water (the Orr] 
there are six corn-mills, two fulling mills..and onc *coal- 
engine. 2809 Tomtins Law Dict. s.v. Coals, Stat. 28 Geo. 
¢. 53 Was past .. for the purpose of putting an end to the 
ociety at the *Coal Exchange formed to regulate (i.c. to 
monopolize) the trade. 1860 Suites Self-Help vi. 157 Lord 
Eldon was the son of a Newcastle *coal-fitter, 188 C, 
Dickens Dict. Loud, *Coal-flaps and gratings of all kinds 
should be distrusted. x704 Minutes Torryburn Sess, in 
Ess. Witcher. (2820) 137 The west end of the *Coalfold. 
1776 G. SempLe Building in Water 5x The *Coal-gabbards 
were stopped for the first Time, and missed three Tides. 
1393 Rites Durham (842) 83 A litle stone house, joyninge 
of the *Cole garth, 1802 G. Montacu Ovnith. Dict., *Coal- 
goose. 1862 Jounxs Brit. Birds Index, Cole or Coal Goose, 
the Cormorant. 1887 Zvening Standard 27 Jan, 2/5 The 
strike of the *coal handlers (New York). 1888 Pal? J/adlG, 
x2 May 7/2 The New Jersey coal-handlers. a1825 Forny 
Voe. E. Anglia, *Coal-hod. .to hold the coals. 1860 Bart: : 
Lett Dict. Amer. , Coal-hod, a kettle for carrying coals to the - 
fire. More frequently called, as in England, a coal-scuttle. 
1879 Miss Jacksox Shrvpsh. Iord-bk., Coal-hod, a wooden 
coal-scuttle,- 1771 SMoLLETT umph. Cl.1,.8 May, Waggons, 
and *Coal-horses. 1533 tr. Zrasm, on Com. Crede 69d, 
Nestorius whites he dothe dylygently eschewe this lyme 
kylle, he felle into the *colekylne. a1670 Hacker Add, 
Wiliams u. x04 (D.) It may be a *coal-kindler would think 
such counsel as this not worth the hearing. x798 in Naval 
Chron, (1799) 1. 8t There has long been a *coal-light on the 
Isles. 1878 F. Wittiams Avid?. Rail. 8 The resolution at - 
which the *coal-masters had arrived. 1838 T. THomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 720 The analogy between *coal naphtha 
and the petrolene of Boussingault. 1873 T. Hit. 77ue 
Order Studies 93 The nature of the various coals, and *coal - 
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oils. 1883 Century dag. Ps 326/1 The ‘coal oil’ as it 
[petroleum] was then called. 1535 CoveRDALE Jer. lii. 19 
‘The’ basens, *colepannes, sprinklers, pottes, candlestickes, 
2885 T. Mozrey Reminise. Towns, etc. 1, 377 Childers at 
once pronounced me a north-country-man when Icalled the 
coal-scuttle a ‘coal-pan’, 31884 in Century Mag. Jan. 364/2 
In that blanching pit nine *coal-passers and twelve stokers 
were speeding their lives, 1827 J. Powetn Devises II, 189 
A *coal pen which was on the opposite side of the road near 
the house. 1672 PAil. Trans. VII. 4070 A small fish, much 
esteem’d here, and not much unlike a Pearch: only not so 
party coloured. .call’d the *Cole-pearch. 2708 J. C. Compé. 
Collier (1845) 36 Another sort of Labourers which are called 
Barrow-Men, or *Coal-putters, these Persons take the hewed 
Coals from the Hewers. 1789 Brann Newcastle II. 681 note, 
Coal-putters..who fill the corves..with the coals wrought 
by the hewer, and then draw them..to the pit-shaft, 
1858 Simmonps Diet. Trade, *Coal-scoop, a shovel for 
taking coals from a scuttle to throw on a fire. 1883 Cred 
Service Price-list, Coal scoops, the ‘Haymarket’. The 
newest and best of the high class brass scoops, ‘Albert” 
coal-scoop, with Hand-scoop. 1850 Lyin and Visit U.S. 
IL. 8r The beds of black shale covering each *coal-seam. 
1863 A. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 136 Were it not for our coal- 
seams, the agency of steam would be almost wholly denied 
tous. 1708 J. C. Comp. Codtzer (1845) 21 Many times we 
are forced..to have a Water-Course or Drift from the in- 
tended *Coal-Shaft to this other Shaft. 1719 D'Urrey 
Pills (V. x43 Embraces in “Coal-sheds. 3826 Gentl. Mag. 
LXXXVI. 1. 229 In acoal-shed attached to a Grocer’s shop. 
1813 W. Taytor £ng. Syn. (1856) 45 Set down the *coal- 


shoot, 1833 J. HouLanp Manuf, Metal(Cabinet Cycl.) IL. « 


202 Removing the dustand coals from the hearthstone to the 
*coalskip. x6rz Drayton Poly-olb. iit, 45 Froome for her 
disgrace Since scarcely ever washt the *Colesleck from her 
face. 1790 W. MarsHatt Afidland Count, Gloss. (E.D.S.), 
*Coal-siut, a fossil, or an efflorescence, found on the sur- 
face, over seams of coal. 2813 BakeweELt Jutvod, Geol. 
(x81§) 299 In most coal fields there are thin strata of coal. 
smut or carbonaceous and other particles intermixt. 1826 
J. Ressie in Mackenzie Mezucastle (1827) I1. 142 To 
altering coal-staiths and other landing or shipping places... 
£25,000. 1883 W. Crark Russet Sea Queen I. xiv. 249 
She was alongside a coal-staith. 1793 D. Ure Hist. 
Rutherglen 302 (Jam.) Those impressions abound in coal 
countries; and are, in many places, not improperly known 
by the name of *Coal-stalk. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1688/4 
This story had its rise from some rascally Boys (whom we 
call here [Edinburgh] *Coal stealers), 1825-79 Jamir- 
son Coalstealer Rake, 2 thief, a vagabond, or one who 
rakes during night for the purpose of deprndsticn: 1856 L. 
Herbert Engineers and Mech. Encyct. 1. 746 On the 
arrival of every vessel, a gang of *Coal trimmers enter her 
and sweep down every atom of coal into the bunkers, 261g 
Cuapman Odyss. ut. (R.), Then Nestor broil’d them on the 
Scoal-turn’d wood. 1698 Cav in Phil. Trans. XX, 368 It’s 
no great Wonder if such a Water should yield Vitriol, as 
many of our *Coal-waters do. 1806 Forsyrn Beauties 
Scotd, IV. 49 This water (the Orr]. .in its course being mixed 
with coal-water, has never been used for the purpose of 
bleaching. 2691 Overseers’ Acc. Wakes’ Colne, Essex (MS.) 
20 Paid for 2 loades of wood and astack of *coalewood, 

Coal, 54.2 slang, Money: see Coxe. 

Coal (koul), v.  [f- prec. sb.] 

1, ¢rans. To convert into charcoal ; to char. 

1602 Carew Cornwall(J.), Buying the wood. .fetching the 
same, when it is coaled. 1626 Bacon Sydva (2677) § 775 
Char-coal of Roots, being coaled into great pieces, last 
longer than ordinary Char-coal, x746 G. Apams Jicro- 
eraph. xiii, (1747) 229 The Body to be charred or coaled 
may be put into a Crucible, 1875 Ure Dict, Arts V. 759 
The earliest plan of coaling wood. — 

+2, To write or delineate with charcoal. Ods. 

1603 Campen Rem, 17 A suter.. did at length frame this 
distiche, and coled it on a wall, /02d. (1637) 337 Whereat 
mervailing, he coled out these rymes upon the wall. 

+8. To bore or sink downto a (coal-seam). 


Obs. vare. 


1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 31 Having happily Coaled . 
3 oP 2 


this vous Matn-Coal—my business as a Sinker is at 
an end. 

4, To supply (a steam-ship, engine, fire, etc.) 
with coal for fuel. 

31864 Daily Tel. 18 Oct., Captain Wood asked. . permission 
to coal his vessel. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. 
(ed, 2) 146 Facilities for coaling a steamer. 

5. intr. To take in a supply of coal. 

2858 Were, Mar, Mag. V.274 There being,.noharbour.. 
where such a vessel can coal. 1884 Jfanch. Bxanut 7 Oct. 
8/7 The movement resembled that at Port Said when a mail 
steamer is coaling, 

Coa-l-black, z. As black as coal; dead black. 

@ 1250 Owl & Night. 75 pin(e)e3en beop colblake and brode. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Aut’s 7, 1284 A Beres skyn colblak [v.~ 
coleblak] for old. xg90 Spenser J, Q. 1. v. 20 Cole blacke 
steedes, xg92 Suaxs. Ven. § Ad, 533 Coal-black clouds, 
that shadow heaven's light. 1635 N. Carventer Geog. Del. 
u, dii. 48 The Land of Blackmores where the people are all 
coleblacke, 1709 Le#. in Hearne Collect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) 
II. 305 His Coalblack hair was turned milk white of a night 
for y* greatness of his troubles. 1812 Byron Ch. Hart. lv, 
Her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil, 7 

Coa‘l-box. A box for holding coal to replenish 
a fire; a coal-scuttle. 

x729 Swirr Direct. Servants, Hotsemaid, Leave a pail of 
dirty water, a coal-box..and such other unsightly things. 
1851 Ord. § Regul. R. Engineers § 19. 97 Cast Iron Coal 
Boxes have been Approved by the Board in lieu of Wood. 

Coa‘l-caxvier, ; 

1. One who carries coal; a coal-porter. 

3854 Hull Improv, Act 36 For licensing a sufficient number 
of, .coal-carriers, coal-carts, 

+2. A low dependent ; one who does the ‘dirty 


work’ in any affair Cf. ¢o carry coals. . Obs. 


1565 GoLpInG Ovid's Met, Epistle (1593)2 Clawbacks and. - 


colecariers eeke, ought wiselie to beware of whome, too 
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whome, and what they speake. 1567 Fenton Zvag. Disc. 
qo Her maide Fynea, who carst had bene colecaryor in 
amarous affaires. : ; 

Hence Coal-ca:rrierly «. sozce-wi., servile, 
low. 

1606 MWily Beguiled in Hazi. Dodsley 1X, 232 That puck- 
fist, that smudge-snout, that coal-carrierly clown. 

Coal-dust. Dust of coal; the finer particles 
that are separated by screening. 

1597 Hooker Lect. Pol. v. Ixv. (1617) 350 It were but to 
draw men out of Lime into Cole-dust. 1799 G. Smitu 
Labor, |. 2x Filled with a composition of coarse coal-dust. 
1862 Anstep Hungary § Tras. 194 (L.) It has been at 
tempted. .to make the coal-dust into bricks. 

Coaled (kéuld), 7. a. [f. Coan v. +-ED.] 

1. Turned into charcoal; charred. 

3598 Stow Surv. (2754) 1. 1. i. 2/1 Fires. .of spray or brush 
wood, or wood coaled. ’ 

> +2. Continued down to the coal; said of a pit. 

x708 J. C, Conepl. Collier (1845) 14 It is a very good cau- 
tion, even in a Coaled Pit, to put a Bore-Rod about a 
Fathom. | _ 

3. Furnished with coal, containing coal. 

xyz Stukery /tin. Cur. in Brand Newcastle (1789) II. 
680 zote, Coaled strata, stone and other materials, jumbled 
together. 

Coaler (kdu'lex). [f. Coan v.+-rR.] 

1. One employed in coaling steam-vessels. 

1879 BoppaM-WHETHAM Rovaima 31 They are coalers 
returning from their hard day’s labour in the harbour. 

2. A tender to a steam-ship. 

1870 Day News 10 Oct., A epee? which should find 
itself cut off from its coaler, and compelled to give battle. 

Coalery (kéwlori). Also 7 colery, 5-9 coalry. 
{f. Coan sé.+-ERy, -RY.] ‘A place where coals 
are dug’ (J.); now regularly Cotuiery. 

1658 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 320 The Colerye of Renton. 
a@1659 Cievetann News /». Newcastle 36 The Sun’s 
Heaven's Coalery, and Coals our Sun. 1695 Loud. Gas. 
No. 3059/4 A General meeting of all the proprietors of the 
Blyth Bolery. ax7x4 Burner Own Time (1823) 1. 49 
Masters, not only of Northumberland, and the bishopric of 
Duresme but of the coalries, 2849 F. B. Heap Stokers § 
Pokers i. (1851) 30 Vhere arose out of the shafts of our 
coaleries. .Old George Stephenson. 

_ (kaujile’s), v. Also 6 coalesse, 
[ad. L. coalescére to grow together, f. co- = com- + 
alescére to grow up.J 

+1. éxans. To cause to grow together, to unite, 
combine. Ods. 

14x R. Cornann Gadlyen's Terapentyke 2 Hiv, To do all 
y* is conuenable to coalesse and close an vicere togyther. 
1790 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 141/t This coalesced the 
apparent bulk of the nation... in one common interest. 

. entr, To grow togetien or into one body. 

1656 Brounr Glossogn., Coalesce, to grow together. 1733 
Cueyne Eng. Malady u,v. § 10 To preserve the Sides of 
the Capillary Vessels from coalescing and growing together. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 566 The number of the carpels which 
have coalesced to form the ovary. 

+ b. To grow together into lumps, to cake. Ods. 

1762 tr. Duhamel's Hush. 1, viii, (ed. 2) 22 For earth, alone, 
we find, is liable to coalesce. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 211 
When stiff land is not hoed, it will soon coalesce. 

8. To unite or come together, so as to form one. 

a. of things material. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 371 When two Vowels are put 
together by way of Dipthong, so as to coalesce in one 
Syllable. 1794 Suutivan View Nat, I. 346 If the water 
surrounding one particle of air comes in contact with the 
water surrounding another, they coalesce, and form a drop, 
and we have rain. 1852 Miss Yorce Cameos IL. xxxv. 363 
From Blois on one side, and Orleans on the other, there 
coalesced no less than five thousand cavalry. 1860 Dar- 
win in Life § Lett. (1887) 111. 319 The granules coalesce 
into larger masses, 1862 Dana Aan. Geol. 621 The barrier 
reefs coalesce with the fringing reefs, . 

b. of things immaterial; or of non-material 
union. 

«3679 Goopwin Wés, IIE. 1, 345 (R.) It was requisite 
that .. both of them should coalesce into one person, but 
without confounding them together. x69z WASHINGTON tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop, viii. (2851) 190 Many ages age, the Con- 

uerors and Conquered coalesced into one and the same 

eople. 1762 2 » Brown Poetry & Mus. § 5 (1763) 92 The 
Characters of eats and Bard did often and naturally 
coalesce. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. i. § 6 (1875) 23 
To find the truth in which Religion and Science coalesce. 

4. OF persons or parties; To unite into one body 
or association. 

1781 Bentuam Jihs. (2838-43) X. 102 A disposition among 
his friends to coalesce, 1787°G, GamBano’ Acad. Housent. 
(1809) 49 Nor do I much despair of finding many judges (of 
riding I mean) coalesce in sentiment with me. 1834 Macau- 
Lay £ss. Pitt (1854) I. 306° Who had bound himself, by a 
solemn promise, never to coalesce with Pitt. 1849 C. Brontii 
Shirley xxiv. 345 She and her nurse coalesced in wondrous 
union, 1876 J, H. Newman Hist. Sh, I. 1. i. 19 Only a 
portion of their tribes coalesced ‘to repel his invasion. 

Hence Coale‘scing wi/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1783 Dx, Leeps Podit. Ment, (1884) 85 A want of union 
among the coalescing parties, 1864 Miss Yonce Triad I. 
152 Silenced by a coalescing of the party at a ‘es 1884. 
Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 246 The direction in 
which the apposition on the coalescing bundle takes place. 

Coalesced (kowile'st), 24. a. [£ prec. + -ED.] 
Grown together; allied, entered into coalition. 

. 1786-98 H. Toone Purizy 658 A common termination (ie, 
a coalesced word). 1793 Hzst. in Anu. Reg. 274 Theveterans 
- of the coalesced powers. .were not yet altogether exhausted. 
1839-87 Atison /fist. Europe VII. slii. 147 On the part of 
the coalesced princes. 304 ae 
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Coalescence (kdujileséns). [f. L. coalescére : 
see -ENCE ; found also in F. in 16th c.]_ The pro- 
cess or action of the vb. CoaLzscg. 

1. Biol. The growing together of separate 
parts. 

a5qz_R. Cortanp Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 Ciij, To do 
away that whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. 1666 
J. Sautu Old Age ted. 2) 224 There immediately follows a 
Coalescence of all the Vessels. 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 
23 The coalescence of distinct bones. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Coalescence of cells, the formation of tubes, or .. spaces, by 
the absorption of the partition walls of adjoining cells. 

2. Union into one mass or body. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 418 Either there 
would be no coalescence at all of bodies, or they would 
all be gathered together into the same place. (1755 B. 
Maxtin Alag. cirts § Sc. 283 The Water of the Cloud, as 
fast as it is produced by this coalescence and Condensa- 
tion..must descend in Drops of Rain. 1846 Grotr Greece 
(1862) II. viii. 218 Patra: was formed by 2 coalescence of 
seven villages. . 7 . 

3. fig. (of things immaterial): Union, combina- 
tion, fusion. 

1678 Cupwortn /ifedl. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 616 Were they 
three independent principles, there could not be any coales- 
cence of them into one, 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvii. I. 614 
The same coalescence of the religious with the patriotic 
fecling and faith. 

4. The combination or uniting (of persons or 
parties) into a single body. 

1681 Conforntist's Plea for Nouconf. 52, 1 am troubled, 
that there are any such to be found. .in hig Church that op- 
pose or hinder a Coalescence. 1873 True Reformer U1. 99 
Not a coalition in any sense. rather a Constitutional Coal- 
escence, 1875 Maixe “7st. Just. viii. 235 That thorough 
coalescence between two individuals which was only pos- 
sible anciently when they belonged to the same family. 

b. = Coarrrion 24. 

1788 Sir W. Younc Let, in Dk. Buckhm, Court $ Cabinets 
Geo. Tif (2853) If. 17 It is thought that Fox's party .. will 
propose a coalescence of some sort. 

5. A coalesced condition or group. 

1748 HartLey Odserv. Alan u. iti, 287 The Tendencies .. 
to convert accidental .. Associations into permanent Coal- 
escences, 

+ Coale'scency. Ods. [see -ENcY.] = prec. 

In modern use it would properly mean ‘the quality or fact 
of being coalescent’. 

1656 J. Owen Wes. (1851) VIII. 422 They come to a coal- 
escency in love and truth. «1683 — £.rfos. Hebrews 
(1790) IV. 369 From their coalescency into one sacred so- 
ciety. 1681 H, More £.x4. Dax. i. 9 The coalescency of 
these ‘Two Nations into One Kingdom or Empire. 

Coalescent (kdujile’sént), a and sd. [ad. L, 
coalescent-em, pr. pple. of coalescére: see above.] 

A. adj. That coalesces; coalescing; growing 
together, combining. 

x655 H. Vaucnan Szlev Scint. 1. 168 For coalescent by 
that band We are His body grown. 1763 W. Warp Z'ss. 
Grammar 161 The characteristic is denoted by the coal- 
escent participle, 2848 Dana Zoogh. 276 Branches divari- 
cate, often coalescent, 1872 Nicuotson Padzont, 160 The 
abdominal segments are coalescent. 

B. sb. One who or that which coalesces, 

In modern Dicts. 5 ; 

Coa'l-factor. An intermediate agent between 
coal-owners and customers; in London formerly 
an officially recognized agent between the coal- 
owner or shipper and the coal-seller. 

1915 Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/4 John Carrier of London, Cole- 
factor. 1837 Peuny Cyc. VII. 298/1 Regulations .. made 
in June, 1834, at a meeting of the coal-factors in London. 
x86r Mavnew Lond, Labour 111. 245 (Hoppe) Owing to 
the combination of the coalfactors, no more coals can come 
into the market than are sufficient to meet the demand 
without lowering the price. : 

Coa'l-field. A series of strata containing coal 
occupying a particular area ; the tract of country 
occupied by these strata. 

1813 Baxewewn /ntvod. Geol, (1815) 177 The series of 
strata existing in one situation is denominated a coal field. 
2846 McCuniocu dice, Brit. Luipire (1854) 1. 599 The coal- 
fields of Durham and Northumberland are adequate to fur- 
nish the present annual supply for more than 1340 years. 

Coal-fire. 1. A fire made of coal. 

1656 S. Howtanp Zara (1719) 41 Though strong with 
stubborn wire, I melt in thy coal-fire. 1737 M. Greex 
Spleen 5 Or o’er coal-fires inclines the head. 18:6 J. Suir 
Panorama Sci. & Art II. 330 Common oyster shells to be 
calcined in a good coal-fire. 

+2. (See quot.) Obs. 7 

1669 Woriince Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 A Cole-fire, is a 

arcel of Fire-wood set up for sale or use, containing when 
it is burnt a Load of Coals. Z 

Coa'l-fish. A fish (Merlangus or Pollachius 
carbonarius, or Gadus virens), allied to the Cod, 
so called from the dusky pigment which tinges its 
skin, and soils the fingers like moist coal. Found 
in the Northem Seas, and caught for food. (It 
has many local names; in U.S. called pollock.) 

1603 Breton Packet Lett. Wks. (1879) 24 (D.) Cole-fish 
and poore-John I haue no need off. 2744 Preston Zetland 
in Phzl. Tyass, XLII. 6: In the Sea they catch Cod.. 
Cole-fish, Flukes, Trouts, etc. 1835 Sir J. Ross V. W. Pass. 
sli. 547 Consisting chiefly of small cod and coalfish. 1887 
West Shore 43x The black cod, formerly called ‘ coal-fish’. 

Coal-fitter: see Coan 16. 

Coa‘l-gas. The mixture of gases produced by 
the destructive distillation of coal, consisting 
mainly of carburetted hydrogen ; purified of some 
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COAL-HEAVER. 


of its ingredients, it is the common gas used for 
lighting and heating purposes. 

1809 B, Cooxe in Nicholson Yrud. Mat. Phil. XXII 145 
(fétZe) On the advantages of Coal Gas Lights, 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics U. 147 Oil gas, which contains about twice 
as much carbon as the coal gas, gives also about twice as 
much light. 

Coa‘l-heaver. +a. A labourer who unloaded 
coals from ships by heaving them from one stage 
to another. (obs.) b. A labourer employed in the 
moving or carrying of coal. 

19763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 555 A horrid murder. .committed on 
a poor old coal-heaver, 1776 Apam Ssura HW. NV, J. 1. x. 109 
Coal-heavers. .exercise a trade which in hardship. almost 
equals that of colliers. 1847 Avs. Smita Cho. Zadpole ix. 
(1879) 93 Burly coalheavers. 1861 Mayuew Lond, Labour 
IIL, 268 (Hoppe) The coatheavers, properly so called, are 
now no longer known in the trade .. Formerly the coals 
were delivered from the holds of the ships by tlie labourers 
shovelling them on to a series of stages, raised one above 
the other till they ultimately reached thedeck. 2884 Times 
4 Feb. 7/x His cousins .. were coal-heavers in Paris. 

So Coal-heaving od/. sd. 

1704 Loud. Gas. No. 4019/4 A tall raw-bon’d Man. often 
Employed a Coal-Heaving in the River. 1884 Times 
4 Feb. 7/1 The Auvergnats ,. hold a sort of monopoly of 
coal-heaving..in Paris. 

Coa‘l-heugh, -hew, Sc. Also 6-7 -heuch(e, 
8 -hugh. [f. Coan +Hervcu.] A coal-pit: perh. 
originally one open to the surface or excavated in 
the side of a slope or bank. 

rs92 Se. lcés, 12 Fas. VI (1597) § 146 The wicked crime 
of setting of fire in Coal-heuches. 1653 R. Battie Dis- 
swasive Vind. (1655) 21 This, to me, was but to move from 
one errour to another, from the lime-pit to the coal-heugh. 
1708 J. CHamperLayne St. Gt, Brit. u. mt. v. 1743) 412 
I drig Colebnigba, 1725 Stracneyin Phil. Trans. XX XIE. 
397 They land it (as at many Coalhews in the Country) on 
Girls Backs. 1822 Scott Pirate v, Wherefore should not 
a coal-heugh be found out in Zetland as well as in Fife? 
1879 H. Grorce Progr. ¢ Pov. 1x. iv. (1881) 422 Had Dr. 
Adam Smith been born in the coal-hews, 

Coa‘l-hole. 

1. .A small store-place for coals; a coal-cellar ; 
also, the store-place for fuel in a ship. 

1661-2 Perys Diary 8 Feb., All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new one. 
1797 Anti. Facobin No.1 She whipp'd two female 'prentices 
to death, And hid them in the coal hole. 1855 Macaucay 
Hist. Eng. WN. 657 The types were flung into the coalhole. 
1859 Sattes Su/f Help 13 He would give him his passage 
if he would trim the coals in the coal-hole of the steamer, 

+ 2, The place in a furnace for the admission of 
coal, 

1641 Frencn Dis/éd2, ili, (1651) 83 It must be foure [spans] 
high ;.one for the Ash-hole, another above the grate to the 
middie Coal-hole. 

8. Sometimes loosely used for the flap-covered 
hole in a pavement opening into a coal-cellar. 

Coa'l-hood, -hoodie. Also 7 cole-hooding, 
9 cole-hood, -head, coaly-hood. [f. Coau+ 
Hoop, in reference to its black head.] A local 
name of the Blackcap and Coal-tit; sometimes 
applied also to other birds: sce quots. 

2684 SreBato Scotia Ilust. 22(Jam.) Junco, avis capite 
nigro, cole-hooding dicta. 8x8 Hoce Srotwnie o' Badsbeck 
1, 208 (Jam.) Wae’s me .. that ever I suld see the colehood 
take the laverock’s place. 1825-79 Jamieson, Coal-hoodie, 
the Black-headed Bunting, A/earns. 1847-78 HaLLiwett, 
Coal-hood, a bullfinch. West, 1885 Swatnson Province. 
Names Birds 24 Coal hoodie (North Riding!, the Blackcap. 
Lbid, 33 Coal or Coaly hood (Scotland), the Cole ‘Titmouse. 

Coa‘l-house. A building or covered-in place 
for storage of coal. 

Bishop Bonner used the one belonging to his palace as 2 
place of confinement during the Marian persecution (1553~ 
58); whence many contemporary and historical allusions. 

1555 Putcror in Strype Eccl. A/cm. 111. App. xtix. 159 
, Synce J came to the bishops coalhowse, I have been six 
tymes in examination. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & AZ, (1596) 1875/1 
‘Then was she caried into the Colehouse, and searched for 
Bookes, x654 Trapp Con. Fob iil, 18 Martyrs, kept 
fast shut up in Lollards Tower, in the Bishop of Londons 
cole-house. 2732-8 Neat Hist. Purtt. (2822) I. 93 Bonner 

.. ordered him first into the stocks in his coai-house and 
from thence to Smithfield. x88 Chicago Times 16 Apr., 
The company is constructing a depot building, coal houses, 
and tanks at Leaf River. ‘ 

Coalier, obs. f. Connrer, 

Coarlified, £2/. a. nonce-wd. Turned into coal. 

38x18 Anz, Neg. 1817 Chron. 51x In one place is seen a 
coalified tree, if I may use the word. 

Coaling (kawlin), v4/. sb, [f. Coa v, +-1Ne1,] 

+1. Conversion into charcoal. Obs. 

z6oz Carew Cornwall 21a, Copswoods ., imployed to 
coating for blowing of Tynne, x725 Brice's Wkly. (Usxeter) 
Frnt. 25 Sept., A large Coppice, fit for Coaling or Faggot- 
Wood. (1770 PrurstLey Charcoal in Phil. Trans. LX, 212. 

2. Taking in of coal (by a steam-ship, etc.).”. 

x7 Athenzum 14 May 633/3 The necessity for frequent 
coaling. 

8. Supplying with coal. 4 

1888 Newspaper Dec., The coal-porters will strike and 
stop the coaling of ‘the gas stations. . The coaling of London, 

4. attrib. and Comb.,as coating base, Jace,station, 
a port specially fitted out and used for supplying 
ore aa with coal;-also + coa/ing-mouney (see 
quot.). : : ° 

1708 J.C, Compl: Collier(1845) 31 A Piece or,Guinea, to 
Drink the good Success of the Colliery .. is called their 
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’ 
Coaling-Money. 1870 Echo 9 Nov., The use of the road- 
stead as a coaling station is not very conspicuous. 1880 
C. M. Mason Forty Shires 10 Stockton. .is a ship-building 
and cally place, 1884 Azz. Reg. 261 The coaling stations 
on the road to Australia. 


Coalise, -ize (kduileiz), v. [a. F. coalése-1, 
f. coalition, after analogy of some words in -zser.] 
To enter into, or form, a coalition. Hence Co‘al- 
ised ff/. a. [= F. coalésé}], Covatiser. (Chiefly 
in reference to the coalition of European Powers 
against the first French Republic.) 

1794 Lp. Suerrtecp in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) 111, 
224, 1 called onall my old friends, the new coalisers, but did 
not see one of them. 1837 CariyLe Fr. Rev. ur. 1. ii, 
Europe seems coalising itself again, /éa%. ur. 1. viii, 
The coalised Kings threaten us; we hurl at their feet, as 
gage of battle, the Head ofa King. 1837 THackeray Car- 
Dee's fr. Rev., Coalized Kings made war upon France. 
1859 Sat, Rev, VIL, 118/1 The coalized monarchs, ‘ 


Coalish (kdulif), a. [f. Coan sd, +-188.] Some- 
what like coal; t like a glowing coal, fiery. 

1566 Drant Wail. Hicrim, K viij, Their visage. /y blackte 
with colishe smeare. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies u. xiv. 351 
The Smaller Meteors looked red and coalish. 

Coalite (kdwilsit), a. [ad. L. coahit-us, pa. 
pple. 0 lescére.} Grown together: said of 
parts which are normally distinct, 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol. xvii. (1828) 1V. 397 Head and 
Trunk coalite, (3848 Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 11. 299 Ex- 


ternal to the maxilla, and probably coalite with them, are} 
two delicate organs. 

t+Coralite, v. Ods. [f. L. coalt- ppl. stem of 
coalescére.] zntr. and trans, To form into a coal- 
ition ; to combine, unite. Hence Covalited ppl. a. 

1735-8 Bottncproxe On Parties xix. (R.), Let the friends 
of liberty.. continue to coalite. x79r Burke AZ/, Whigs 
Wks. VI. 335 Time has, by degrees, blended and coalited 
the conquered with the conquerors, 

Coalition } (kéujali‘fon). [ad. L. coalition-cm, 
sb. of action f. coalescére to COALESCE. (In mod. 
Fr.: not in Cotgr. 1611.) Originally =coalescence ; 
but now commonly distinguished and used as in 4.) 

+1. The growing together of parts, coalescence. 

1612 Brerewooo Lang. § Relig. xxv. 223 The Deity and 
Humanity, by coalition becoming one nature in Christ. 
1667 Bovte Orig. Formes § Qual., The Coalition of several 
Corpuscles into one visible Body. 1767 Goocn Tyeat, 
Wounds 1, 104 The urine, running out of the wound when it 
happens to penetrate the pelvis of the kidney, may prove 
an obstacle to its coalition. 

2. Union into one mass or body; combination. 

16z0 Br. J. Kixc Servm. 17 Sion and Jerusalem .. by an 
casie coalition in Scripture,.may stand for one, 1656 TRAPP 
Comm. 1 Cor, vi. 13 Water and oil violently shaken together 
may scem to mingle, but..there is no coalition. 834 
Wuewect in Todhunter Ace. 17 's. Writings (1876) IL. 182, 
I am puzzled to combine these .. without so much coalition 
of vowels as will startle your readers, 1864 LoweLL Fire. 
side Trav. 7 They come within each other’s sphere of 
attraction, and, with instantaneous coalition, form a new 
Product. | : . P 

8. Union, combination, fusion (of parties, prin- 
ciples, interests, ings 

1645 Howe Lett, 16s0) II. 10 A scorned, sinaedered 
people all the earth over, being ever since incapable of any 
coalition or reducement into one body politic. x699 Lur- 
TRELL Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 473 The old East Indi com- 
pany have agreed this day to a resolution for a coalition 
with the new company, "1779-8: Jounson ZL. P., Pope 
Wks. IV. 73 That coalition of interests which makes the 
happiness of a country. . i . 

4. esp. in politics, An alliance for combined action 
of distinct parties, persons, or states, without per- 
manent incorporation into one body. 

1715 H. Castietos (¢t/e), An Essay towards a Coalition 
of Parties in Great Britain. 2736 Bouncproke Patriot. 
(1749) 250 A great advance towards this union was the coa- 
lition of parties. 1949 Lp. Aucktanp Cory. (1862) ILI, 220, 
I_ am sick of coalitions, val, military or ministerial, 182g 
T. Jerrerson A utobiog, Wks, 1859 I. 104 Leading Patriots 
. Sensible of the necessity of effecting a coalition by mutual 
sacrifices. 1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. IIL xvii. 473 The ime 
possibility of a genuine coalition between Charles and 

Francis. 1866 Lp. Derpy in Morring Star x0 July, A 
Government by coalition implics on the part of those who 
conduct it a greater or less degree of sacrifice of individual 
principles and opinions for the purpose of obtaining extended 
political strength, and there is always something repugnant 
to the feelings of Englishmen in any sacrifice of principle for 
the sake of political power. 

b. attrib. 

x8%7 Cotenpce Lay Serum, 422 That Coalition system 
in Christianity, for the expression of which theologians have 
invented or appropriated the term Syncretism. 1851 Hr. 
Martineau 42st. Peace (1877) UI, 1. xii, 28 The King’s 
desire was for a coalition ministry. , 

Hence Conli-tional, of or pertaining to‘a coa- 
lition. Conli-tionex, one who forms or belongs 
to a coalition. Coali‘tioning, the forming of 2 
coalition. Coali-tionist, an adherent or supporter 
of a coalition. : 

2988 (¢it/e), Coalitional Rencontre Anticipated, a Poetical 
Dialogue, | 18x8 Byron Le?. in Moore L1/2 (1866) 380 But 
compare him with the coalitioner Fox and the pensioner 
Burke. 1850 CarLyLe Latter-d. Pamph. i..11 All fighting 
and campaigning and coalitioning .. is hopeless and super- 
fluous. 1784 (4##/e), The Coalitionist. 1807 W. TAytor in 
Robberds Afem. I. 197 The county sends two coalitionists. 
31864 Realue 30 Mar. 4 Never had a band of Ministers a 
greater chance of conciliating a lasting popularity than the 
Coalitionists of 1859. 


COALMOUSE. 


Coalition 2, Obs. [f. L. *coadit- ppl. stem of 
coalére to sustain or nourish together ; but in quot. 
1655 possibly referring to L. coalitus communion, 
fellowship, f. coalesedre: sce preg) (See quois.) 

@ 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677)213 The Lord's ‘Table {is] 
for further coalition an growth, 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Coalition, a nourishing or increasing together. 

Coalless (kéu'llés), a. -[£. Coan sd, +-LEss.] 
Without coal ; destitute of coal. ee 

1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. §& Art 207 Wood for fuel, 
so indispensable in a coalless country. 1882 Standard 
25 Jan. 5/3 Strata. .older than the carboniferous, and coalless, 

Coallier, obs.’ form of CoLirer. 

Co-ally’. [f. Co-+Atzy sd.] (See quot.) 

1828 Wesster, Co-ally, a joint ally; as, the subject of a 
co-ally. ‘ent, 

So Co-allie'd gA/. a. 

1740 Warnurtos Div. Legat. Ded. to Jews, Such Civil 
society can never .. honourably act with a total disregard to 
that co-allied Religion, which they profess to believe. 

Coally, dial. f. Contre, sheep-dog. 

Coal-man, . 

1. A man who has to do with coal: +a. coal- 
miner; b. coal-seller; ¢. coal-porter or heaver. 

1582 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1860) 91 Havinge consideracion, 
as well upon poore husbandmen .. as upon colemen, and 
other poets of the parishe. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridicule 266 
The Mercer and the Coal-Man. 3810 Cranpe Boroxgh 
xxiv, Of rent-day charges and of coalman’s bills. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine vii, He carried on the business of.. 
small-coalman. : 

2. A coal-ship or collier. zomce-zese. 

1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The immortal Captain Cook had 
served his time aboard a coalman. 

Coa'l-measure, : 

L. A measure for measuring coal. 

2. +a. A thickness, bed, or stratum of coal 
(obs.). b. pl. (Geol.) The whole of the series of 
rocks formed by the seams of coal and the in- 
tervening strata of clay, sandstone, etc., in a 
coal-field, constituting the upper division of the 
carboniferous formation. Also attri. [Referring 
evidently to the long-established practice of 
naming the different seams of a coal-field by their 
measure or thickness: cf. quot. 1665.) wer 

[x665 D. Duptey Aletallusn: Martis (1854)28 The names, 
and partly the nature of every measure, or parting of each 
cole..the three uppermost measures are called the white 
measures .. the next measure, is the shoulder-cole, the toc- 
cole, the foot-cole, the yard-cole.) /5/d. 30 The manner of 
the cole-veins or measures in these parts, 1832 De La Becne 
Geol. Man. 321 The vegetables .. discovered in the coal 
measures, 1863 Ramsay P/ys. Geog. 39 Beds of coal are 
numerous (whence the name Coal-measures, originally de- 
rived from the miners) 1867 W. W. Smytit Cond § Coal. 
mining 35 The whole of the coal-measure ferns are extinct. 

Coa'l-meter. One who measures or weighs 
coal; formerly an official of the corporation of 
London ae to superintend the measuring 
of the coal brought into the London market. 

1648 C. Warker Hist. Judepend. 1.170 A Cole-meter’s 
place worth 2oo/, per annum, 1gz4 Lond. Gaz. No, 6274/6 
They intend to Lett by Lease the Place of one of the a5 
Sea-Coal-Meeters of this City. 1766 Extick: London IV. 
328 These 15 coal-meters have each four deputies or under 
coal-meters, 1861 Mavuew Lond. Latour UI. 260 The 
coalmeters weigh the coals on board ship. They are em- 

ployed by a committee of coalfactors and coalmerchants, 
Lhe comnittee is clected by the trade. 

Coalmie: see Coney, a fish. bs 

Coal-mine. A mine in which coal is worked 
or dug, a coal-pit or colliery. 

3613 Lance. § Chesh. Wilds (1884) 159 The yssues .. of one 
Cole myne, 31853 W. Grecory Lnorg, Chent 156 The fright» 
ful accidents..so common in coal-mines, 

So Conl-miner, Coal-mining. ' ‘ 

1639 R, Justus Sinne Stigwatied 295 Like..Coleminers 

wen the candles burning blew, tells the dampecommeth, 

1854 Lucycl. Brit. VIT. 123/1 The uninitiated in coal 
mining. 1880 // ¥. Round No. 55.102 Coal-miners are 
under inspection, 1887 7ies (weekly ed.) 30 Sept. 13/4 The 
extent of the coal-miningindustry in Great Britain, 

Coalmouse, colemouse (kéImaus). Forms: 
1 colmase,’5-6 colmose, 6 cold-, 7 col-, 7- 
colemouse, [MI. colmose:—OL. colmdse (corr. 
to MDu. hoolmise, Du. Loolmees, MUG. holemvise, 
G. kohkimedtse), £. col Coan (in reference to its dark 
colour) + mdse (OHG. meisa —-WGer. mazsa), 2 
name including several species of little birds, chiefly 
of the genus Parus: see Mosy. After the latter 
became obs. as a separate word, it was corrupted 
to mouse; ‘cf. Tiv-mousn. Still very commonly 
spelt colenozse.] - A bird, Parus ater; also called 
Coad (or Cole). Titmouse. : 

“exooo fExrric Voc. in Wr.-Willeket 133 Bardioviolus, 
colmase. . ax050 Voc. ibid. 260° Pariuda, colmase. ¢ 1532 
Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 912 The coldmouse, ct aes. 
sange. 1542 Boonie Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 Tytmoses, col- 
moses and wrens. x609 C. Butter Fev. Afon. vii. (1623) 
Qj, The great Titmouse (which of his colly head and breast 
some call a Colemouse) is a very harmefull Bird. 1974 G. 
Waite Sedborne xii, 106 The blue titmouse, or nun, the 
cole-mouse, the great black-headed titmouse, the marsh 
titmouse. 1829 J. L. Karp Frat, Nad. 168 That little dark 
species the ‘coal’, or ‘colemouse’, 1862 Jouns Brit, Birds 
Index, Cole Tit‘or Cole Mouse. 1874 Yarrein Brit. Binds 
(ed. 4) f. 489 Coal Titmouse or Coal-Mouse. 


COAL-OWNER, 


4] In earlier times the same name was sometimes 
used to translate L. aedo, from error as to the 
latter. (Cf. Hatcyor, Mew.) 

cr4qo Hig Parv. 88 Colmose, byrde, alcedo. c1480 
Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 562 Adcedo, a colmose [a wodewale]. 
1483 Cath, Angl. 72 A collemase, atcedo. 


Coa‘l-owner. The owner of a colliery. - 

1676 Honason in Phil. Trans. XI. 764 The waters that. . 
cost our Coal owners so much to be quit of them. x710 
Lutrrete Brief Red. (1857) VI. 596 The coal owners at 
Newcastle. 1832 Bassace Econ. Hanuf xxxi, 314 In the 
north of England a powerful combination has long existed 
.among the coal-owners, 

Coal-perch: see Coan 16. 

Coa'l-pipe. (Locally ‘used in the following 
‘senses.) £. A very thin seam or ‘scare’ of coal. 

x8g1 Coal-trade Terms Northumbld. § Durh. 15. 1885 
Borings § Sinkings (North. Eng. Instit. Min, Eng.) 308 
Blue seamy parting, with some scares of coal or coal pipes. 

2. See quots. (Not used in Newcastle district.) 

1867 W. W. Suyti Coal § Coal-mining 30 Sigillaria 
stems. . based close upon the seam of coal .. are apt to drop 
out without warning, in a mass weighing from a few cwts. 
toaton. They are thus commonly known as bell-moulds, 
coal-pipes, or_cauldron-bottoms. 1873 Dawson Earth § 
Maun vi, 141 They usually consist of an outer cylinder of 
coal representing the outer bark, while the space within, 
once occupied by the inner bark and wood is filled with 
sandstone .. These fossil stumps are not uncommon in the 
roofs of the coal-seams, In some places they are known to 
the miners as ‘coal-pipes’, and are dreaded by them in 
consequence of the accidents which occur from their sud- 
denly falling. 

Coal-pit (kouIpit). . 

1. A place where charcoal is made. 
aS. 

x0z3 Charter Cunt in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 27 Ford be hasel- 
holte on band fae of collpytta on swealewan blypan. c1a75 
Death 242 in O. E. Misc. 183 His eye-puttes, as a colput 
deep ant gret. ¢14g0 Now. in Wr..Wiilcker Voc. 718 Fax, 
a bronde; ¢icéo, a colpytte; fala, a fagot. xs77 tr. Bul. 
linger's Decades (1592) 691 Nestorius willing to auoide a 
colepit, fell into a lime kill.. wherby is ment, that in 
auoyding a lesse error, he fell into a greater. 1828 WEBSTER, 
Coaipit .. in America, a place where charcoal is made. 

-&. A pit or mine where coal is dug. 

(Cf. r2gx Newminster Chartul. (Surtees) 202 Sicut fos- 
satum descendit in Colepeteburn.) 

1447 Ludenture in Script. tres Dienelin, (Surtees) App. 313 
The colepit in Trillesden, and alsa the colepit in Spennyng- 
more. 1575 Lauc. Wills 11.112 Whereas i have a lease... 
of too cole pittes. ¢ 1610 Sir J. Metvut. Menz. (1735) 17 An 
old Coal-pit which had taken fire. 16ar Burton Anat. ATel. 
u iii. 1, i, Such as worke day and night in Cole-pits, 1773 
Barnarp in Phil, Trans. UXIILI. 218 The shaft of a coal- 
pit, which. .had been sunk to the depth of sixty yards. 

attrib, 1776 Wirnerine Brit. Plants (3799) IIL. 302 On 
coalpit banks near Stourbridge. 2839 Zain. Rev. CLX. 303 
‘The dismal chapter of coal-pit life. 

Hence + Coal-pitter, a pitman. 

1920 Loud, Gaz. No. 5818/4 John Proud, of Sunderland... 
Coal-Pitter. 


Coal-porter. A man who carries coal from 
a vessel to a wharf, unloads a coal-truck at a rail- 
way station,. or, generally, carries coal from the 
place of unloading to customers. 

1834 Poor Law Commiss. 1st Rep. (1885) 199 The Coal- 
bape earn a great deal. 1889 Daily News 5 Dec. 6/2 

¢ whole of the coal porters employed in the gas work: 
are also sending in their notices. 1889 Sa¢, Rev. 14 Dec. 
672 If the gas-workers’ and the coal-porters’ union have their 
way. 

+Coal-pot, Sc. Obs. In 6 colpot, -pat. [f. 
cole Coat + Por, round deep hole or excavation, 
as in ol oo etc.] = Coal-pit. 

1535 LynDESAY Satyre 1809 In the Colpots of Tranent. 
1572.Dinrn, Oceurr. 262 The regentis horsmen .. brak all 
colpat wyndaris..sua that the said burgh should not be 
servit in elding. 

Coal-sack, 1. A sack to carry coal in, 
“x632°Massincer City Madanz 1. iii, A coal-sack for a 
winding-sheet, 1638 Forp Fancies 1. ii, Let me be buried 
in a -coal sack.. 1854 Hell Improv, Act 52 Penalty for 
using undersized coal-sacks, : : 

2. A-name given to patches in the Milky Way 
distinguished by extraordinary blackness, owing 
to the absence of even dim stars ; esp. to one near 
the Southern Cross, formerly called also the Black 
Magellanic Cloud. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds than Ours xi. 264 In the 

+ southern Coal-sack there are minute telescopic stars. 18 
Newcoms &Hotpen Asérou. 415 Vacant spaces in it [Mil 
Way] which the navigators call coal-sacks, 

Coal-seuttle. 

“L, A receptacle for holding a supply of coal for 
a fire; a-coal-box, coal-scoop. : 

@1825 Foray Voc. Zast Ang. 1. 72 Coal-hod .. otherwise 
called the eoal-scuttle. 1832 Bansace Zeon, Manz. i, (ed. 

. 321 Carts loaded with old tin kettles and worn-out coal- 
skuttles. “¢ 3855 Lytton Autobiog! in Life (x883) I. 128 No 
companion Visited me, save tlie servant with my meals or 


Still in 


the coal-scuttle, - -- - 

2. Coal-scuttle. bonnet-:- 9: woman's bonnet re: 
sembling an- inverted coal-box of the scoop type, 
usually projecting much beyond the face." ©. * 
1839 Dickens Nich.- Nick. xxiii, Miss Snevellici..glanced 
the depths of her coal-scuitle straw bonnet, at -Nicho- 
las, 1867 Miss Branpos Rus to.Earii, IIL. xi. 220 A 


thes 


adowy depths of a Coat-scuitie bonnet... 


pretty facé never looked, prettier than when dimly seen in- 
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Coalsey. A name given in some localities to 
the Coal-fish, in others to its fry. [Sey or sye is 
given by Jamieson as = coal-fish; cf. Szara.] 

3836 Yarrett Brit. Fishes (1841) I. 251 At Newcastle 
the fry are called Coalsey; and, when 12 inches long, 
Poodlers. 838 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. vi. 173 
Coal-fish .. When young it is called with us the Podlic .. 
when full grown the Coal-sey, or Black Coal-sey. 

Coal-staff, obs. variant of co/e-, COWL-STAFF. 


+Coal-stone, Ods. a. Stone associated with 
coal, b. ‘A sort of cannel-coal’ (J.). 

1908 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 11 An Outburst or ap- 
pearance of such Stone (as we call. stone), ax 
‘Woopwarp (J.}, Coalstone flames easily and burns freely ; 
but holds and endures the fire much longer than coal. 

Coal-tar. A thick black viscid liquid, which 
is one of the products of the destructive distillation 
of bituminous coal. It is a compound of many 
different substances, chiefly hydrocarbons ; and out 
of its constituents are obtained paraffin, naphtha, 
benzene, creosote, the aniline or coad-tar colours, etc. 

29785 A.Cocurane (¢é¢/e), Account of the qualities and uses 
of Coal Tar, and Coal Varnish. 3823 J. Bapcocx Dow 
A musent. 77 Coal-tar Gas ..is the common gas, so much in 
use in all towns of any consequence in this empire. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 134 Ringbolts..were blackened 
with coal-tar. 1868-77 Watts Dict. Chem. V. 670 The more 
volatile portion of coal-tar, called dight-oil or coal-uaphtha, 
consists mainly of benzene and its homologues .. Coal-tar 
has also acquired great value as the source of aniline-colours, 
and of phenol, picric acid, etc. 

Coa‘l-tit, coal tittmouse. [see Coat- 
mouse, Trr. After the corruption of col(e)mose to 
colemouse, the latter was often, for perspicuity’s 
sake, expanded to coal-¢étmouse, which again has 
been recently shortened to coal-tit.] A bird, the 
same as CoAL-MOUSE. 

[1687 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-Ius. 125, 1 mean the great 
Titmouse called a Colmouse. 1688 R. Hotmy Armoury 
243/x The Bird Cole-Mouse. . we in our Countrey call ‘itti- 
mous or Mop.) 1777 Pennanr Zool. (1812) 1. 535 ‘The head 
of the cole titmouse ts black. 1795 Catal. Zoolog, Museum 
Oxford St. 16 Cole Titmouse. 2826 Bewicn Brit, Birds 
(ed. 6) ¥. 278 Coal Titmouse. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 3/2 
The Great Tit ..the Coal Tit .. and the Bearded Tit are 
British. /6id. The Coal-Titmouse .. and the Marsh Tit. 
mouse all resort at times to buildings, 1845 Yaurect Zrit. 
Sirds (ed. 2) 1. 369 Cole-Tit. 

Co-a‘ltitude. Astron. [f£ Co- 4+ ALrituDE.] 
The complement of the altitude. 

1833 Herscuet Astvou. i. 62 The co-altitude of the pole. 
1867-77 G. CHAMBERS A stvon, Vu. vi. The coaltitude is 
the mean of their N. P. D.’s [North Polar Distances}. 

Coa'l-viewer. A mining engineer who makes 
coal-mines his special study. 

[1708 J. C. cay ‘i Collier (849) 3x Your Viewer .. who is 
to take charge of a regular working of the colliery.) 1797 
Curr (title), The Practical Coal Viewer and Engine Builder's 
Companion. 1840-56 S.C. Brees Gloss. Civil Eng. 109 
Coal, or colliery viewers. 1876 Pace Adv. Te.xt-bk. Geol.xiv. 

Coa‘l-whipper. One who raises coal out of a 
ship’s hold by means of a pulley: see quot. 1880. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Steam Excursion (Do, At the 
appearance of the coal-whippers and ballast-heavers. 1861 
Maynew Loud. Labour U1. 39 The lodgings here are occu. 
pied by dredgers, ballast-heavers, coal-whippers. 1880 I. 
Gosman Past Events (Newc.-on-Tyne 1881) 129 An appa 
ratus for rapidly discharging vessels laden with coal. ‘This 
coal-whipper is intended to be fixed on the deck of the vessel. 

So Coal-whipping v0/, sb. 

x86 Maynew Lond. Labour Il. 95 He had met with an 
accident..which prevented him from following coal-whip- 
ping any longer. 1887 R. Newman in Charity Organisation 
Rev. July 275 Coal-whipping. .has now all but ceased. 

Coa‘l-work, 

+1. Drawing in carbon or crayon. Obs. 

165x,G. Danie Zciog. Let., You may iudge Draughts 
sometimes in Cole-\Works, to hit the Naturalitie of Lines 
Studied by finer Pencills. 

2. A place where coal is worked or mined; a 


colliery. Usually g/. (Cf, zrouworks.) 

1665 D. Dupiey Metallum Martis (1854) 8 Often fals the 
cole-works on Fire .. flaming out of the Pits. 1720 Loud, 
Gaz. No. 4705/4 Owners of the Coal-Works, 1853 D. Lan- 
pace in Pharmac. Frnl. X11. 127 Manager of a coal-work. 

So Goa‘l-worker, a coal-miner. Coa‘l-working, 
a. place where coal is worked, a colliery. 

1726 Lond. Gaz. No. 6438/2 William Clarke. .a Coalworker, 
1838 Penny Cycl. X1. 149/2 In the practical department of 
coal-working, geology can as yet render little aid. 1862 
Anstep Hungary & Transyly. 124 (L.) At last we reached 
the coal-workings, anda more deserted, melancholy-looking 
place for a mine I have never seen, 

Coaly (kali), a. [f Coan sd.+-¥. Cf. Conny.] 

1. Abounding in coal; covered or charged with 
coal or coal-dust. 

1592 WyaLey Armorie 104 Black coliesmith. 1628 Mitton 
Vac. Exerc.98 Of utmost Tweed. .Or coaly Tyne, or ancient 
hallowed Dee. 1865 Dickens /ut. Fr. If. 187 The coaly 
.. little steamboat. 1888 Young Mistley 1. vi, 82 Around 
each pit was grouped its little coaly village, 

*2. OF the nature of coal ;* carbonaceous. 

~159¢ Piar -‘Fewell-ho. Divers New Exper. 33 A blacke 
and hard colie crust upon it. 26zx Corcr., Charbounesg ue, 
coalie, of cdales. 2854 H. Mitre Footfr..Creat. x. (2874) 


186 A mere coaly film. 1862 Dana Maz. Geol, 74 Coaly 
shale, containing impressions or impregnations, 


3. Of-the colour of coal; coal-black.  _ 7 
+ 1865 Gorpinc Ouid’s Met. 11. (1593) 44 A. colie colour. 
xs80 Swwney Arcadia (1622) 440 Vpon thy face let coaly 


COAPTATION. 


Rauens swarme. 1849 Tazt’s lag. XV1.217 The moveless 
coaly oe ae 

Coaly, -ey (kéwli), sd, collog. [combines sb. 
use of prec. with dim. forms in -y; cf. drtchy, 
chummy.] A coal-heaver. 

1860 Ad ¥. Round No. 55. 119 The coalies..touch their 
sou’westers to him as he glides about. 1889 Daily Tel. 
27 Aug. 5/4 The strike .. has now extended to all the river- 
side employés, including ‘ coaleys’, ‘Iumpers’, stevedores. 

Co-ambassador, co-amiable, etc.: see Co-. 

+Coame, v. Obs. [app. related to Cuavy in 
same sense; phonetic history obscure: see also 
Coaxz.] znér. To split into fissures, gape open. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 105 b, The squared, 
and the rounde .. timber, doth coame and gape, specially 
the round, because it is fuller of pithe, and therefore renteth 
and coameth in every place. /did, 198 b, ‘The Cedar, the 
Eben, and the Olive tree, doe never chinke nor coame. 

Coame, obs. f. Coom soot. 

Coaming (kéu-min). Naut. Also 7 comming, 
7-8 coming, 8 cooming, 9 combing. (Origin 
uncertain ; some identify it with conzbing, a spell- 
ing occasionally found in modern use, but not 
supported by early evidence.] 

In g/.: The raised borders about the edge of the 
hatches and scuttles of a ship, which prevent water 
on deck from running below. 

1611 Cotcr., Aileures, two beames that runne along the 
hatches of a shippe, and with the ‘Lrauersins make a long 
square hole, whereat the ship-boat is let downe into the 
hold; our ship-wrights name them, Comings, or Carlings. 
1626 Cart. Satu Accid, Vag. Seasen 11 ‘Yhe hatches, the 
hatches way, the holes in the commings. 1762 Waison in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 629 Lightning, which .. made several 
holes between the coomings of the hatches and the deck. 
1835 Marrvat Zac. Faith). xi, Sitting down on the coam- 
ings of the hatchway. 1865 Daily Tel. 14 Apr., With 
combings and finishings of hard pine. 1883 G. C. Davins 
Norfolk Broads xxv.(1884) 188 Flying along with the wind 
abeam, and the water up to the coamings ofthe well. | 

b. Coaming-carlings: ‘those timbers that in- 
close the mortar-beds of bomb-vessels, and which 
are called carlings, because they are shifted occa- 
sionally. Short beams where a hatchway is cut’ 
(Smyth Sazlor’s lVord-bh.). 

+Coane. Obs. rare. [app. related to Cuawy; 
history obscure: the form agrees with OE. cau, 
pa. t. of cévan, Cutne.] <A gap, cleft, chink. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xvi. v. 404 Witches can .. 
come in at a little coane, or a hole in a glasse windowe. , 

Co-ange'lical, a. rare. [f. med.L. co-angelic- 
us+-AL: see Co-.} Associated with the angels. 

1851 Hussey Papal Power iii. 163 The Roman Church 
saluted Adrian with the title ‘ Coangelical Lord Pope’. 

+ Co:angustartion. Obs.—° (sb. of action f. 
L. coangitsta-re to bring into narrow compass.] 

168 Biount Glossogr., Coangustation, a making one thing 
strait with another, a making narrow. 1721 in Baty. 

Co-animate, co-apostate, etc.: see Co-. 

Coape, obs. f. Corz. 

Co-appearr, v. rare. [Co-1.] znxtr. To ap- 
pear together or in conjunction. So Co-appeaz- 
ance, + Co-appari'tion. 

1635 Quartes Zwbd. u, i. (1718) 65 Heaven's scornful 
flames and thine can never co-appear. 2655-60 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 64/1 The Co-apparition of wanderin 
Stars. Jdid. 464/2 The co-apparition of Planets. 1697 J. 
Sexjzant Solid Philos. 228 The Co-appearance, Co-exist- 
ence, and.. the Competition of the Contrary Motives. 

Co-apprehend w.: see Co-. 

Coapt (ko,zxpt), v. fad. late L. coapé-dre to fit 
together: see Co- and Apr v.] To fit together, 
adapt to each other. 

1. trans. To fit or join together. 

1655-60 Stantey Hést. Philos. (1701) 572/1 The Atoms 
concur, cohere, and are co-apted, not by any design, but as 
Chance led them. sieh ha Van Buren's Dis. Genit, Org. 
37 Accurately coapting the edges of the wound. 

+b. spec. in Geom. Obs, 

1570 Dee J/ath, Pref. 41 The right and absolute way..of 
Coaptyng and ijoyning Lines and angles. 1370 Bittincstey 
Euclid w, def. vii. 111 b, A right lyne is sayd to be coapted 
or applied in a circle, when the extremes or endes therof, 
fall vppon the circumference of the circle. 

2. To make apt or fitting. Ods. ; 

1886 Ferne Blas. Gentrie 56 A necessary beginning to 
coapt a man to the excellency of eloquence. — 

Coaptate, v. vare. [f. L. coaptat- ppl. stem 
of coaptare (see prec.): see Co-, and ApraTE 7] 

+1. trans. To fit together, coapt. Ods. 

1649 Be. Reynoips Hosea v. 44 Carpenters..coaptate and 
fit the parts of their work unto one another, 

2. intr. Hence Coaptating Ap/. a. (ztonce-15¢.) 

31853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xliv. (3856) 409 Similar coap- 
tating fragments [of ice] are seen in every direction. 

Coaptation (koyepté'fon), [ad. L. coaptation- 
em fitting together (in Augustine), n. of action f. 
coaptave (see above): so in mod.F. in sense c.} 
Adaptation or adjustment of things, parts, etc., to 
each other; fitting together. - . 

156s Even Arte Nauig: Pref. C ij, The frame and coapta- 
cion of the bodye of man. 1685 Bovte Eng. Notion Nat. 
370 The..Co-aptation of the Spring, Wheels, Ballance, and 
other Parts. 21748 Broome (J.), The .. judicious coapta- 
tion and rangi ae -the.words, @ 1834 Coneripce Sueks. 
Notes (2849) 85 The coaptation and union of the elements. 


CO-ARATION, 


tb. asa condition. Ods. 

1614 T. Avans Devil's Banguet 291 Cohabitation of place 
seckes or makes coaptation of manners. 1688 Norris 
Theory Love i, ii. 10 A certain connaturality or coaptation 
of the soul’to good. . 5 

c. spec. in Surg. The fitting together or adjust- 
ment of the ends of a fractured bone, setting; the 
replacement of a dislocated bone. 

1783 P. Port Chirurg. Wks. 1, 377 The general doctrine 
relative to fractures .. Coaptation or setting. 1807-26 S. 
Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 279 The ends of the bone 
may be put into a state of coaptation with the greatest ease. 
1836 Topp Cyc?. ctnad. I. 448/1 Fractures .. submitted .. 
to the maintenance of exact co-aptation for months, 

Coapta‘tor. Swrg. An apparatus used for co- 
aptation of a fractured bone. (Knight Déct. Mech.) 


Co-aration (kduirétfan), [Co- 3 a] Co- 


operative ploughing or tillage, as practised by. 


ancient village communities. 

31883 Srenonm Eng. Vill. Commun. w. iii, 117 (title) The 
open field system of co-aration described in the ancient 
Laws of Wales. Jéid, 121 ‘Team of eight oxen in the co- 
aration. 

|| Coaxb (kéwarb). Celtée Chterch. [a. Irish com- 
harba.] Successor in an ecclesiastical office, abbot, 
vicar; an order of old Irish monks (O'Reilly). 

1656 J. CHaroner in D. King Vale Royall ww. 21 All such 
goods also, as by the Law should have fallen to the next 
Heir, as Coarbes, the Coroner is to have them [on death of 
a Felon]. 1865 MeLaucHLAaN Early Se. Church xxi. 324 
‘The coarb or successor of Columba was usually an ecclesi- 
astic of the Irish church, 1878 Mactintosn Croilis, Scott. 
1. Inwod. 126 In the early Insh church some of the Coarbs 
were women. 1882-3 A. F, Mitcnete in Schaff Lucyc?. Relig. 
Knowl. 11, 1234 The mother-house of Iona and its presbyter 
abbot, the cont of Columba. 

Hence Coarb-ship. 

1829 G. Hicctxs Celtic Druids 205 The Coarb-ship de- 
scended to their children. 

Co-arrbiter. [Co- 3b.] Arbiter along with 
another or others. Hence Co-a'rbitress, a fe- 
male co-arbiter. Also Co-arbitra*tion. 

1598 Hakcuyt Voy. J. 153 ‘The friendly composition made 
+. by the hono. personages .. with the assistance of their 
coarbiters on our part. 1879 J. Topnunten <idceséés 121 
Persephone, August co-arbitress of Hades’ realm. 

+ Coarct, v. Oss. Torms: 5-6 coart(e, 5-7 
cohart(e, 6-9 coarct. [ad. L. coarct-dre (properly 
-arlére) to press together, contract, confine, also 
to compel, constrain, f. Co- + artare to press close, 
contract, f. a@rtxs confined. See Ant v1, and cf. 
F. coadrcter (in Palsgr. and Cotgr.).] 

1. ¢rans. To press or draw together; to com- 
press, constrict, contract, tighten. 

61420 Padlad. on ‘usb. 11.1131 With paper best and leest 
are thai coarted., 1545 Raynotp Syrth Mankynde i ii. 
52 Alome.. or any such thynges which do coarct and con- 
strayne. Jdid., The passage .. [is] coarcted and made nar. 
rower then [it] wolde otherwise be. 1604 T. Wricnt Pass. 1. 
vi, 24 In all Passions the heart is dilated or coarcted. 

2. To confine or restrict the action of (a person); 
to constrain, coerce. (So in (legal) Latin =cogo.] 

¢1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 277 b/2 Thilke persons. -not co- 
urted by paining dures openly knowledgeden. ¢1430 Lync. 
Bochas i,t. (1554) 70 b, Sith no lawe thy person may coarte. 
1840 slet 32 (fen. VII, c. 28 § § Persons of full age. .not 
unlaufully coarcted. 1610 Doxne Pseudowmartyr 30: He 
is so farre from coarcting the Popes power, that, etc. 1646 
GauLe Cases Conse. 133 Any such Art whereby himself 
might be coarcted or constrained. 1819 H. Busx Vestriad 
itt. §37 Coareted by your mancipating spell. 

b. Const. fo or nf. 

1420 [sec below]. 1483 Caxtox God, Leg. 68/1 Saul said I 
ain coarted therto. ¢1640 J. Suvi Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
II. 65 ‘The said Countesse compelled and coharted them to 
enseale certaine Indentures. 1726 Avtirre Parerg. 178 If 
a man coarcts himself to the Extremity of an Act. i 

8. Toconfinewithin narrow limits ; fig. to restrict. 

1g2z Sxetton Why not to Court 438 That the kynges 
minde By hym is subverted And so streatly coarted In 
credensyng his tales. 548 Upat, etc, Zrasm. Par. Mark 
vil. §2 Coarcted within the very narrow limites of Jewry. 
1628 Coxe On Litt, 22a, Of all the estates taile most co- 
areted or restrained that I finde in our bookes. 

4. To control, restrain, repress. : 

1557 Payne. Barclay’s Fugurth 47 b, He used meruelouse 
good maner in coartyng the same frattes, 

b. Zo coaré of: to restrain from. 

1430 Lypa. Chron. Tray ut. xxv, For she will not be guided 
by no reyne To be coarted of her dewe righte. 

Hence Ooaroted, Coarct, (-art), df. a, 
Coa reting v7. sh, 

cx1420 Pallad, on Hush. xu. 174 That so thai be coart to 
swymme in sape, Enclude hem. 14.. tr. 7. & Kempis’ 
Counsel, ut. vi, Loue weried is not wery, and loue arted is 
not coarted. 2494 Fauyan vit, 567 That no lorde,.shuld.. 
lay for his excuse any constraynt or coartynge of his prynce. 
1830 Pascr. 206/2 Coartyng, forcement. 163% Quarters 
Div, Poems, Sancson (1717) 273 Their haste could give no 
vent To their coarcted thoughts, 

Coarctate (ko-ikte't), a. In 5 coartate. fad. 
L. coaretét-us (coart-), pa. pple. of coarctare to Co- 
Axct.] Pressed close together, compressed, con- 
tracted, confined. In Bot. applied to a compact 
or dense panicle. 

1432-s0 tr. 7igdex (Rolls) I. 6r The patente magnitude 
fclethe by more efficacite the strenghte of pe moone then a 
see coartate, 1847 Craic, Coarctate, in Botany, pressed 
together. 1866 Yieas. Bot., Coarctate, contracted, drawn 
close together. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., The retina is said 
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to be coarctate when, owing to the accumulation of fluid 
between it and the choroid, it assumes the form of a funnel, 
extending from the entrance of the optic nerve to the mar- 
gin, or to the remains of the lens. : 

b. Zutom. Applied to a pupa enclosed in a 
smooth horny case, which gives no indication of 
the limbs or form of the insect ; the transformation 


is called coarctate metamorphosis. 
186 Kinpy & Sp. Endomol. (3843) 1.53 Pupx which are 
not excluded from the skin of the larva, but remain con- 
cealed under it, and were hence called by Linn¢ coarctate 
pups. 1868 Woon Homes without H. xxvi. 512 Said to 
undergo a ‘coarctate’ metamo. is. 1870 RoLLESTON 
Anin, Life 76 The ‘coarctate’ pupa of many Diptera. 
Coa‘rctate, v. Ods. [f. L. coarctat-; see 
prec. and -aTE 3.] ¢vans. To press close together, 
compress, contract, confine closely ; =Coaxeor, 


Hence Coarctated pf/. a. =CoaRCTAateE a, 

1620 Vexner Via Recta vi. 95 They coarctate the breast. 
1655 Futter Ch, Hist. v1.t1845) 111. 490 Though cearctated, 
having the side aisles excluded, it is one of the best private 
Chappelsin England. 1669 Bovte Contn. New Exp. 1.(1682) 
22 Air is contained in Bread, but it is so closely coarctated 
thercin, that no easic operation can give it a discharge. 

b. fig. To confine, restrict, limit. 

1624 Aor. Anvor 1/1sib. True Ch. 96 It is not to bee taken, 
that wee coarctate the Church within those Prouinces oncly. 
1644 Br, Maxwet Prerog. Chr, Kings x. 105 An empty 
title. .coarctated and bounded with limits and conditions. 

Coarctation (kduarkta-fon). [ad, L. coar(c)ta- 
?éon-ent drawing or pressing together’, n. of action 
{, coar(c)lare to Coarct. Cf. mod.F. coarctation.) 

1. The action of compressing tightly or narrowly ; 
compression, constriction, restraint; the fact of 
being so compressed. 

1545 Raynxotp Byrth Mankynde 54 The which thinges 
may cause such straytnes and coarctation that, etc. 1694 
Phil, Trans. XVM. 227 Coarctation of the Veins, whereby 
the refluent Blood is hindred. 1794. G. Apams Nat. § E.xf. 
Philos. 1. iv. 94 The force it employs to gain its liberty 
being always proportionable to its coarctation or density. 
2799 Kixwan Geol. £ss. 87 Many other changes .. such 
are the total separation of Asia from America, the coarcta- 
tion of the Baltic 

b. now chiefly in Phys. or Pathol. 

1845 [see x]. 1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 95 Affected with 
coarctation of the breast, or astriction of the belly. 
tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit, 1x. 343 A coarctation and strait- 
ness of the Urinary Duct. 80g B Caauisrein Phil. Trans. 
XCV.8 The gradual coarctation of the cellular canals. 

Cc. coucr. é 

x69: Ray Creation 11. (1701) 284 If you straiten the Artery 
. the vessel will notwithstanding continue still to beat below 
or beyond the coarctation, fon Dee 

2, Confinement or restriction as to limits ; limit- 
ation; restriction of action, choice, etc. 

x60g Bacon Adv, Learn, 1. i. § 3 The true bounds and 
limitations, whereby humane ledge is confined and cir- 
cumscribed ; and yet without ay enc contracting or co- 
arctation, but that, etc. @1663 Bramnate (J.), Election is 
opposed not only to coaction, but also to coarctation, or 
determination to one. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. 1v. 80 
Al mater. -brings with it limits and coarctation. 

+Coarction. Obs. rare. [f Coanct v., after 
act-ton, etc. ; see -10N.] Coarctation, constriction. 

1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3)7 Nor is there any 
coarction forming the antrum: qwillisit as in the stomach of 
man. — 18 These coarctions give way in the time of birth. 

+Coarcture. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. +-URE] 
State of compression or contraction ; couer. a name 
given by Grew to the neck or collum of plants. 

1671 Grew Auat, Plants 1. iii. § x The Coarcture: I can- 
not say of the Root, nor of the Trunk; but .. standing be- 
twixt them, and so being common to them both. Jérd.1. 
iii, § 21 The Sap..in the Root..passing through the inter- 
mediate Coarcture..is entertain’d at last into the Trunk. 

Coard(e, obs. f. Corp sé.1 

Co-ardent: see Co- 2. 

+ Coarrguate, v. Obs.—° [improperly f L. co- 
argu-dre to refute, convict + -ATE. J 

2623 Cockeram Lng. Diet. u, Reprehend, redarguate, co- 
arguate. 

Co-arrange, v. rare. [Co- 1.] trans. To 
arrange together or in conjunction (with), Hence 
Co-arrangement. 

1822 ‘I’. Tavtorn Apuleius _325 The Jupiter who is co- 
arranged with Neptune and Pluto. 1859 Sin W. Hasitton 
Leet, (1877) I. xvi. 303 A previously decreed coarrangement 
of the supreme Being. 

Coarse (kée1s), a. Forms: 5 cors, corse, 6 
cours, cowrse, (cowarce), 6-8 course, 7 coorse, 
y~ coarse. [First found early in 15th c. No 


corresp, adj. in Teutonic, Romanic, or Celtic. 


The general spelling down to the 18th c. was 
identical with that of the sb. Course; with that 
word it is still identical in pronunciation, both 
in standard English and in the dialects (e.g. Scotch 
kzers) ; the spelling coarse appears to have come in 
about the time when the pronunciation of course 
changed from 2, u, to o, 0. Hence the suggestion 
of Wedgwood that coarse is really an adj. use of 
course, with the sense ‘ ordinary’, as in the expres- 
sion of coterse, ‘of the usual order’. It appears to 
have been used first in reference to cloth, to distin- 

tish that made or worn in ordinary course from 
fine cloth or clothes for special occasions or special 


COARSE: - 


persons; ‘course cloth’ would thus be ‘cloth of 
(ordinary) course’. Cf. the history of sear, and 
such expressions as ‘a very ordinary-looking 
woman’, a ‘ plain person’. 

Our first contemporary example of the spelling coarse is in 
Walton 1653 (where cousse however also occurs'; it became 
frequent after 1700; cotrse occurs occasionally down to 


1800.] 

+1: Ordinary, common, mean (in the depreciatory” 
sense of these epithets); base; of inferior quality 
orvalue; of litile account. (Cf. also CoARSELY.) 
3424 £. E. Wills 56 Too [two] cors bordclobes, and too 
peire cors sanapes. 1478 Paston Lett. No. 824 III. 237 
Anothyr for the workyng days, how corse so ever it be it 
makyth no matyr. 1530 PatsGr. 210/1 Course towe, tanure. 
1852-3 Inv. Ch, Goods, Staffs. in Ann. Litchfield WV. 5, I 
cowarce coopes of redde & yellowe silke. 1570 R. Epwarps 
Damon § P. in Dodsley (1825) 1. 200. 1613 SHaxs. Her. 
VITT, wa. ii, ae T feele Of what course Mettle 7 are 
molded. x6za Fretcuer Span. Curate w. i. (1647), I shall 
be most happie To be emploi'd..Even in the coursest Office. 
1653 Watton Angler 199 The worst or coarsest of fresh 
water fish. 1695 Woopwarp Wat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 
284 Amongst these coarser Metalls are Copper..and Iron. 

+b. Zo make coarse account of: to make small 
account of, treat alightinuty. Obs. 

3579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) uch fine dames as .. make 
such course accompt of their passionate louvers. Jbid. 124 
It is a course which we ought to make a course accompt off. 

2. Wanting in fineness, smoothness, or delicacy 
of texture, granulation, or structure; consisting of 
comparatively large parts or particles; or of such 


as are too large for beauty. Opposed to fine. 

(Cf. the carly examples referring to cloth in sense 2; it 
is impossible to say when the notion ceased to be that of 
ordinary or common quality, and began to be that of the 
texture which pave this quality.) . - 

rs8z J. Lyty in Four C. Lug. Lett. 39 White meale, where 
others thought to show cours branne. 1697 Daypen Virg. 
Georg. 11. 293 The coarse lean Gravel, on the Mountain 
sides. 1714 Manpevitte Jad. Bees (1725) 1. 326 A thick 
parish gown and a course shirt. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
LI. 605 note, Course black canvas, 1839 ‘TmimuwaLe Greece 
I. 289 The same coarse garment served them for summer 
and winter. 1846 J, Baxter Libr. Pract. sigric. M1. 187 
The ashes are sometimes spread in drills .. if the fitiest por- 
tions are sifted from the coarser, etc. 1860 TyxpaLu Glac. 
1. § 14. 95 Coarse shingle and débris. : : 

b. in a wider sense: said of the physical quality 
of men and beasts, herbs, land, etc, 

1630 T. Westcote Devon. (1845) 433 We may soon wander 
and stray lon the moor] and so make longer stay in this 
coarse p! 1660 Suarrocn Megelables 33 Gardiners that 
provide cabbage-seed .. upon their course ground. 1799 
Cisser A fol. xiii. 349 Coarse Mothers inay have comely 
Children. 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 14127 A form ..s0 
couse as to raise disgust. 1774 Gotosn. Nat, Hist. (1776) 
IV. 308 They seem to prefer the coarsest weeds, et 
Kixcstey Watey-bab, vi. ai Thee jaws, oa large an 
their lips grow coarse. 1883 Liovo £65 § Slow 1. 38 Two 
frightfully dressed women with coarse complexions. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 16 Mar. 326/t A rather coarse horse, with great 
bone and power, i 

8. Rough, harsh, or rude, to the taste, perception, 
or wsthetic sense. (In carly use coming near to 1.) 
a. of material things; ¢sf. of diet or ‘fare’. 

[1587 Harrisox Lngland 1. xii.(1877) 1.234 He liked better 
of our Read fare in such course cabins.} 1607 Hirron IV Es, 
I. 375 Phe Lord's supper, as some course, homely, sluttish 
fare, is..refused withscorne. 16gx tr. Bacon's Life § Death 
16 Diogenes .. used .. tyranny over Himselfe; of a course 
Diet. 1766 Gotpso. Vic. 17, xxxi, Coarser provisions [were] 
distributed. .among the populace. 1859 Tennyson Geraint 
§ Enid 1057 Thou, My tord, cat also, tho’ the fare is coarse. 

b. of immaterial things, 

{x604 Hinron Ws. I, 476 ‘That, which I haue framed, is 
butahomely and course discourse, /dfd, I. 487 The meanest 
profession, the coursest trade] 1722 De Pou Col Fack 
(2840) 106 It was but very conrse travelling. 1856 inzerson 
Eng. Traits, Character Wks, (Bohn) II. 58 They are full 
of coarse strength, rude exercisc..and sound sleep, 2878 
Morcyy Crit. alfise., Cardyle 188 [Fatalism] in its coarsest 
and most childish kind. pecs 

ec. Of the weather: Rough, stormy, foul. Now 
chiefly dad, 

1774 Gentl, Afag, 242, July 4, Bright morning, coarse mid- 
day, wet evening. tr ly 5, 2 cloudy coarse day. a 3825 
Forsy s.v., It is a coarse morning. 3854 Bapiam /alieut. 
44 When the weather is too coarse for fishing. 1864 Muss 
Mutock in Gd. IVords 428 In the Highlands just before 
‘coarse’ weather sets in. x87 Brackmore Cripps v.25 We 
shall have a coarse night of it, I doubt. 2887 Kentish 
Gloss., Coarse, rough, snowy, windy weather, ‘i 
Jig. 1861 Hucues Tom Brown at Oz/- xxiv, It will bea 
coarse time for Chanter, = 

a. Ofsound: Rough and harsh ; sfec. in Pathol. 
of certain sounds heard on auscultation in diseased 


conditions of the chest. 


1879 Stainer Music of Bible 89 The quality of tone pro- . 


duced by the reed-pipes was. .véery coarse and shrill. oe 
vain Dict. Aled. 1118 If the larger tube’be affected, an 
ic narrowing not great, the coarser sound is produced. 
4. Of persons: Wanting in delicacy of percep- 
tion, apprehension, action ; hence of observations, 
phenomena, etc.: Not refined or delicate, rough. 
1680 H. More Afpocal. Afoc. 308 Exceeding stupid and 
slow-witted, or of a course perverse Spirit. @1685 Otway 
Windsor Castle (R.), We had appetites too coarse to taste, 


3788 Pruustiry Lect. ist, 1. xii. 96 As nearly .. as their . 
coarse observations would enable them to determinate. 1860 - 
Tyxpatt Glac. ut. § 1.226 The coarser phenomena, which * 


come. under the cognizance of the senses. 1870 Hixiey 
Lay Serut. iii. 33 The coarser monitors pleasure and pain. 


COARSELY. 


5. Of persozel behaviour, manners, language, 

ete. Unrefined s rongh, rede, nacivil, ulger. 
{exs:0 Baacexr Wire. Good Hane. (25743, In dextecike 
ge 2nd worlies coarse end vile. "A Dex Eng. 
Secretary u. (528) 37 As enozher seid 192 rade fellow, 592 
too coms: to keene come 9 onr compenie] =599 


Besriss Phat Fal brows gael par 
greaby Me = j. Brow ‘getty & Di ses. sEAaZSD 35; 
Wht coarse Meaness meiee2 gat 1n9 felon Poteonese 


225 Mosman Lat, Chr. 1255g) IV. vin v. 250 A cvacse 232, 
=a thet deadness to deBeacy which belongs 29 monastic 
fn 2320 L. Srepuex Pose i. oe aoe, coarse 
mera satire of which Swift wes 2 mest. 
b. The sense é gross, indelicate” passes 23 into thet 
of ‘indecent, obseene’, (Chiedly of leng=eze} 
ayex Avoisox Speck, No. 1x9 P 5 The most eoerse each 
feed Words, 2772 Fentus Leit. iiv.233 Any cxame expres 
sions .. are tat .. Jo make ase of 228 Doves Crt. Fools 


Coesse jokes, accepsebdleto mare people is cverse times. 
om Vemxon Lee Siz. Staly oh 35 Sc operas were 


mnest offen ecerse and ersm gross. 

G6. Used 2203. = Coansenr. 

280 Orwer Orghor 2 It. 345 No nangry Cra feeds 
conser eta Feast. 

7. Comb. 2. thetic, oe coarse fearured, 
-heizred, -handed, -lisped, -minded, -tongieed, adis.s 
b. adverbial, 28 coarse-spumt aa falso as sb. 
coarse-spmn stuff), conrse-wwrought adj. 

x2go Mes Cazurie Let, IL 123 A *ecerse-fearnred red. 
hetred sqret-women x27 Parsparve Lor. Poss £3 The 
*ooorse Eoped Ansnien tyrant. 7255 Macertay Hist. Eng. 
‘he zancorons 208 *esasseminded Conn: a 
a Toca L4 dics, {2B52) | IL 55 353 A bellad emne sung by tbe 
*eoarsepiped cham>ermeid "3625 G. Dama. Trenerzi., 
Hen.¥; gerthd tp omaging Bees. Noz zecking * ‘Conpe-spon 
“Taistles, Mazon Jheck, Exerc. 13 Tat Ronga o: 
+Conmse sos Fie  s75t—pq Toomer LY. Neat. (<822) 11. 
373 His *emerserronghe tertrre. 

e. Special comb, 2s coarse-fibred, coarse- 
grained 2,, having coarse fibres, ‘grain’ or tex- 
ture; also fig. having 2 coarse nets ¢, Wanting in 
yeimement; hearse eosrse-; snednass: coarse- 
shui: see ‘Srorz. 


*Coerse- 


335) 253 


Sheed ond Se eed people po Foie el a Net VW. 
79 The * deon 33:3 Sy>. Sure Lex. 
See sae aaed Bow. 2275 Tar Ree 
Lio. Phys. Si. 25. 515 caetioecad =" wiccorgan, 29 be 
--2rea 29 onr most 29 
eee master. Y Wakcet ion Tae. 
nsed dy plosteress is F<} dated os toes 


"Boe such’ and * eeages sm 

Coarss, obs. £ Cozsz, corpse, Covzsz. 

Coarsely (korasli), ao. [i Coszsz+-15?.] 
Tn 2 coarse manney, in the variozs senses of the 24}. 
In 16th c. ‘meanly, slightingly, as of linle ac- 
connt”. 

1563 Vauts, ote. Evasn Per, Fors mL 225 Men Impate 
soe ee eat ead exteme me vey coors. 1555 
— Rep. Darding (511) 533, 1 marae i: 3s 50 comsly 

eet hoz Sanes 2S Welles, So Tasreis 2 Ges- 
Sate Ege arog Pogiann 2573 Waxizy ierd. 
? eee Be wes comsely 2 asd ..sy7 2 
Semper of: eR eon oe zSg2 Rex Diss ‘World 32 
Gale aise how Comsaiyasrzo gay Ridaeclonhy, the Scoicks 
No. 73 P35 Wan 2 
dressed ose Cleza 10 
m2 pap 3s= "Beg D'iosazs Quarrals Asc (53571222 Drz- 
oS 3285 We C. Macesin Cox 
fomp. Re Jen. 35 thet hell which the coarsely mearerel- 
istic region of his Pigs ete. 
peices (bexsh), o [£ as prec. +-zN 5] 
L frons. To mzke coarse; see the adj. 
WY. Lextoz in Roaerds Ifen: IL 32 ret ber 
ae x8r2 Cores Res: (2235) L ‘Low con. 
oe the bomen 


M 
a ip Mined Be Lguality zo Tae ideal of Ewell eon 


4s not to be. lowered 224 ceed, 
2. intr. To become coarse. 
2830 ML Ceonestar Block £55ey IL aki =o7 The chy 
cane copreens 2nd decomes the most apparent pert of ns. 
Hence Coarrssned 25/7. 2, Coarssning 252 sa. 


and 447. 2. 


“Coarseness (eormnés>. fi as prec. +-nEss.] 
The quality of bang conse; Toughness, sadeness, 
Want of Gneness or refinement, ete: a2 the adj. 

rger Actos Hex VITI, <3 The cocranes of the elk 
2505 W. Wrese Bas Postrie (Ash) ss The conzsenss of onr 
Speeche, rSSe Prince Wortiies Gao) LIL of: Waiting 
Sly znd ondexiy, only guilty ofcaerseness ofscyle. 29799 

Semen oe Rez, 138 There appears. 2 coarseness 2nd al 
Ee. the prosestings of the assenibly. =fz3 Lexe 

Ix350) 205 Har voice had lecely acquired 2 conmensss. 


Geom. 323 Tae coaxseness or Emeness of the 
ae ipo EBazess 32 Poul (3385) 255 A Rome stich 
Sad lost iss SaaiSty ond Testa Es coarseness, 


Cozrsish orf, 2 ff 2s prec +-EE] 
Somewhat at coeTse. 
19759 FL Prt. rocs Lie P. iFzizmes G22 Basse A greet 
sepals of SIGS az Women by See 
coarsish-mete s, 26: ‘00m Com, O57. Sexsierz 
63 Thick tuts of a coa=iss 2 oe horsetei-Eke an 
“Goarsye, Ter. of Cozsm a. oe “ 
Coart, coartate, v=. of Coszct, Coszenare. 


obi a a St cee eat lh csicanencl 


wee 


9299 
Coarti- culate, 2. Anat. [i.Co-+ AZzTicrLsrz 
v., oF LL coorticdéres-s1Z7] intr. To waite 


~ form a joiet, artienlete together. 
Bassrze Hist. ier 1 3 Droemes . oy by tondhyng 
a the covises of order Sones atlases. ‘Sey the Sester 
2 and josae togethee, § [2i¢. 25 Where they 
--teasticnlete, 204 teat wed Seeocle 
Coarticnlattion, 70%. zat. [ad mod L. 
warticulatio, traasl Gr, surdsipeoss, £ to together 
+ artinulatio jointing: see pec] Joiming is gargs 
of tro bones; sometimes speciiicaliy tad os 


stir jointing, or of one thar 2dmics of less pent 
then v sartbedlation. 

=523 Crooxz Body of Man 933 These bones of che 
wrest. are Joyaed to the wrest Sy Coaricclesion; 
Dy donbrfall ‘Zaiculedon 2s ther ors Joraed 29 the Bonet of 
the Fingers by dearticnlecion. 2536 T_ ENSON tr. Party's 
Cherurg. vi 2YL 2878 255 Co-ercieriesion bach 2 mocion of 
the Lanes, ye no:_so menifes: fox Dierchrosis , Dat more 
oscars 26532 Wine te. Promrest’s Pop. Err. 1. 338 
The ones of the forepar: of the head ere hinges, anc chet 
Jeoeare and cvesticnlecion more loose then the es 

Co-a2scend, Co-asserter: see Co. 

Coase, vas. Cosz 9. Obs. x0 


Sher. 


recber 


barter. 


+ Coassation. Of3.—* fed. L. conssativn-em. 
£ coassare rare 10 join 7 Eprom % 
pak, ea 


x55 ees Jessen Argel Epi bee z 
Sacre Asmmbiy, the 
the Bishop? 3549 3 Sm.pex eg ts 
Coassessors with the Bishop 
Bee E. Eng. 370 On: of the Conese ors i 


Nese Hymns Paradise 02 Ti 
Cc-assessoxs are neerem 10 My 

So Co-zsse'ssion. 

27556 Br. Hart Rem. Ws 2550 302 
of2 Lay-presoyiery. 

Co-assignes: 

Co-assi'st, =. Tce & 3] 
Hence Co-assi- STARS, Co-assi 

2752-76, Tose Lt, Wet “2352 1 
ZOce Of the persoa ey cuatsis: 
Sram. Gsés9 Fovurrry - 
needs the coasisznce of those 
J. Seexcre Protigies 253 67 
the Father, with eli Nem Agens 259: Hoxser Trev. 
(sz Apa. god This prince .. wes contented at shoit be 
nsed fora tyme comsyrante Wich enoche. 

Co-assu-me, z. le 1] vars. To 2asszme 
conjoiatly or ty; wen, 

weg Walsme Loy Dessh Caricz 2 BrxjdsT., Wes i: nv: 
enonzn to assmme onr netare. Sor chon mms: cuassae = 
wi ess of nacre! x60 Downe Sera. coor. V. ex 
are already conswamed wita Cisie Jesze inca Giory 
Coseore Le en LH. Zon, IV. ay hes essen properti 
Cid: ase coassmmsd in che assumpcion of 2 rivcie. 
Coast (koust + sé Forms: 4-7 cosv.s, 
ry (4 Eost‘e. cosst , 6 coaste, 6- coast 
2. 6-3 acts PME. caste, 2. OF. coste “in mo eo 
thie = = Pr, Ib costa side, border, coest:—L. co 
rib, Jenk oz see (oF ceviain things). Some of the 
senses are expressed in mod. br efté, OF. coste! 
2—L, costétser: Ve. the ribded ' ‘past, The speliing 
coast is raze bef. 1600, end noi forad 2: ell some 
obs. eae Asthe developmen: of the senses had 
rapide French, these do noz appear 
bape: order ia English; thus 9 isno: meds 
related to 8, tacalen closely to 1, 28 in side] 

L The side of any body. 
TL The side of the body (of men or zzimels) ; 
the past fonided by the ribs’ + By my coste: by 


“3 


Cohorn at sore. 


Gs 


a 
we & 


my side (quot 7592 Obs, 
(ia kee pase reeset date oe oo ot iL coma. 


epee zoy sheepe 2p gee ons Socee 
eee veings, end cose 


62499 Haxer Wellooe a 52 The 
Ont Ms cast H ste 7533 Doves Lxeis ins 

Grabs, Hid the bos cos wih Ted x ix. 329 In 
qoenays Jom fe iis cost ip his cow Sz Wl So 
terezie Chendes Done Jax Soot L wes mir aor 


tyra sh oflensc®, 2s Scares the cost @nemen > 
Ei ouch =} se ous O= ip De lge ss 


e. The: te o: oiza aes for rr cocking. 

2535 Deumoex Crre. Soot, GienL 43 Bet ene ms, +5 
the Bercasoiis of thers ..two aaas 0 ow aso 
metic, True Galeomois Deligt NY, 
@ecoas: of ier’, Take 2 cost of amd, and pe coke oe 
2isdebonss 28:3 Too at, We ws52 the emreston 
of 2 toast of m=. 

72. trang ‘The Sde {of anything’. Ons 

22to-59 AZ zs22 Due es be esqazis sede once 
De pe costes. wesg b= Popes Sonlev. xe. 25257 In 
@somod spare _. Shere is neither cost as comer SSS 
as nde, cx 2479 “SesorT Caeser t. {2539)7 Theysrds oy 
come of she Sere] resage iz 
Dodoenss. xx. 595 The coasies o> Hides [of soe co=nm- 
de] Se Jong, and greene at the Deginning, A aRawerd 


=5735 


COAST. 


yellow. 290g Newson Office J, O-herwise che says 
world no: be mitacied towards chet cops: er than aay 
other coast. 

43. Aribofasbip, (. cite de navire.; Obs. 

ries B. 2B. Joxsox Staple of f mL H tsész) ao Is is oc 
Astome. 25d bes a ot simable sali Zhe Made Uke 20 ange, wich 
which taille she wrigles Beowizs the coasts of 2 Ship, nad 
Sokes ic i sige 

a The side of the lend, see-si 
The edge or macgin of the 

ee see-shore. a. In whe ill = 
2, Szs-C0zeT = sea-side, 
land s coast. 

c2x3e 2 Bernxe Caren. 2 
sthippes oven be sees bose: 


The stp tpon che wewes Er Y or cue suse: 
say? Trevis. Zarze. xxi PAE £35 

custes Uf the see Des zqo9 Mat moey. 

; “se zy Som oper Benes er ot pe custes of be 
ee Cesrzeseex 12e7 Now i tore 


zebo Caxton Chron. Enz. 
pofihe se orese Lyroess 
225: 


obec CUBE Of the see. 2Srz 


= hese wer 
To ctor the toast, Tae ¢ 
dear we woud C2 


bare ee o=' 
2 open, Sve. St. 

Ze ise Cunre, et 20s 
bere these roSiere: sigic we: 


3377 
alig pe cometit 7. cuss: 
26 1s che cytet 2 Cad: 
cxges Prowzp. Per: Cos-e of @ coucre, conflacion, 72. 
zex5 Coveriwns Jforr. 26 In Bechlem & & el 

E. zomg T. Wasser: Pass. 2 Hh or 
Deginne, | 22 eissorer cht coasts of Salle 
Breve Face. i. = Seng if sac supee Gem wrt 


2, COILS, ¢ pas of me world: é “Ci 
ap Car ad 2285 (Com. AD pee pe: in be 

ir ems Saonzzen zo This deche “be wordes 
Bi ayer = Engissche) cosmen cxqeoPelen rz 
Tay jenades 35 Sms 20 ¢ chess in costes colds. 
ik Legh 77 4 Coses mH 2 domes 
pee ms74 = . Mrerlnret"s Apocntass <4 Be elindeh 
tothe South conn=ies, where the heate of the sunne doh 
woadealy zosy snche 25 awe) in chose cose 2557 
Macros 2. i. a 253 Watie I ebvoad Tivorgh all me mass 
Gack Gessrominn sock Delieecmane fx =e all 

} 7. A segion {of the at of of the heavens) Obs. 


I-A 
£=g50 Cavaor IL =75 (armas, 1.-beds 2 Toys E> 
coast Cesccee Sool. 829 Titse 2aaez 


2683 


clree sit 


hes oss. 
gerne = kagwe she casssof be Saat 39 j-O== 
Srasm Por [fim TL Iomod x; The coasss of mae zsze 


apg Biswsert Seen 2 7) Seg The ces or pes 

of nomen, whedis che Some or Stowe 3s o¢ et er 

xSgx Précer ror Late 277 Send as, Som the deeventy 
toga 


oven, Cleerenss i Ddezmss $2 


+8. Apotu of the compass; qnerier, cirertion. 
Lins. PPL rat 233 eo west Qoee wenche 
ais waligzge bs be a5. ee Wrour Sp. a 


shal bsynge ia zp a2 Ekem 35 2 Faure 
cossims of Repeps | =s77 3. Goose Som Beate: Hak = 
(3355) seb, Let the Dom af yoor Beme bourse senie 
aiwcies sowertes the Fes m4 tp that osest Je be dows 
open, 2$09C. Bree Fem Mon Eh eB Si, Seine. 


COAST. 


the foure Coasts, E. S, W. and N., noted in the ont-sides. 
2642 Rocers Naaman 184 Let the winde turne to another 
Coast, 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techu. s.v. Course, That Point 
of the Compass, or Coast of the Horizon. 

+b. spec. in the transplanting of trees: sce 
quot. 1669, and cf. Coast v. 11. Obs. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679! 20. 1669 Wortiwce Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 107 In the removal of such Trees that have arrived 
to any considerable bigness, it is very expedient to observe 
the coast and side of the stock, which way it stood before 
its removal ; and .. place the same sides to the Coast they 
tended to before. 1676 — Cyder 11691) 63. 

+9. With the extended sense of Sipe=space lying 
in any direction from a person or body, quarter ; 
=L,. gars, and often capable of being rendered 
‘part’; in such phrases as by one (or azother) 
coast ; in, from, every \or any) coast, Obs. 

¢r320 Sir Beues 1023 Ase he com ride be a cost, Twet 
kniztes a fond of Beues ost. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 5632 Now 
sewyd Richard with hys hoost, And closyd hem in, by 
anothir coost. 14.. Purtie Alarvie in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 
1a7 God chose thi wombe for his tabernacle And halowed 
hyt so clene yn euery cost, cxrqso IWhy f can't bea Nun 
309 in & £. P, (1862) 146 And now.. in euery cost I haue 
schewed the nunnes gouernawnce. xgr3 Brapsnaw S?. 
Werburge 1. 2032 Every good dede done in any cost It 
cometh allonly of the holy gost. 

+10. Cf. Coast v. 10, 2d. Obs. 

615 Latuam Falconry (1633) 1 The wayes and coasts of 
birds, and fowls of the aire, are altogether uncertaine. 

TIT, repr. F. céte hill-side, slope, declivity. 

11. (U.S. and Canada.) A (snow- or ice-covered) 
slope down which one slides on a sled; the act of 
so sliding down. (Originally local.) 

31775 Let. in Proc, Mass. Hist. Soc. July (1865) 398 Some 
of our School lads ..improved the coast from Sherburn’s 
Hill down to School Street .. Their fathers before ’em had 
improved it as a coast from time immemorial. 1872 L. M. 
Accott Old-fash. Girl 36 ‘ Let's run,’ said Polly, as they came 
into the path after the last coast. 1883 E. M. Bacon Dict. 
Boston (Mass.) 49 The boys of Boston are as fond as the 
boys of the Revo! utoeany cave of the coast on the Common. 
1889 Boston (Mass.) Frat. § Feb. 73 During a racing contest 
at a coast in Albany ..a loaded bob-sled came in contact 
with some ice hummocks, breaking the steering apparatus. 

12. Hence, (through Coast v.) A ron down-hill 
on 2 bicycle or tricycle, with the feet off the pedals. 
See Coast v. 13. 

1886 Cyelist’'s T. C. Gas. MV. 137 Mr, Pennell, in the 

january Gazette, spoke of magnificent ‘coasts’ miles in 
length, 2887 Athenrgum 22 Jan. 123/3 Their [tricycle] 
brake snaps at the top of a steep hill, thus frustrating the 
anticipated delight of a seven miles ‘coast’ (why have we 
not got this convenient term?) 1888 G. B. Tuaver Bicycle 
Tour (New York World, The only pleasant anticipation I 
had in the 3 hours’ climb was the coast that was sure to 


come. 

IV. 18. aétrib. and Comb.: in sense ‘ of, pertain- 
ing to, or at the sea-coast’, as coast-bell, fishing, 
Sringe, -land, -light, -line, -ridge, -road, -service, 
-stde (ef. country-side), -lown, -trade, 

1887 Spectator 22 Oct. 1413 The long *coast-belt imper= 
fectly settled. 19774 Avist. in Aun. Reg. (1775) 80/2 To spare 
the *coast-fishing craft. 1852 Kinos.ry Poems, Andros 
meda 197 The downs of the *coastland, 1848 J. Martinzau 
Stud, Christianity 149 A port of traffic, with *coast-lights 
instead of stars. 31860 W. G. Crark Vac. Tour 38 The 
road at first follows the *coast-line. 1879 Froupe Casar 
vi. 55 The coast line of Pontus extended from Sinope to 
Trebizond, 1814 Scortr Ii“avz. xlvi, One of the low *coast- 
roads to Edinburgh passed through this plain. 1758 J. 
Biake Plan Afar, Syst. 30 If on shore, or in *coast-service, 
3716 Iiodrow Corr. (1843) II, r21 In all this parish, and all 
the “coast-side, they lived upon free quarters. 1670 Bacnarp 
Cont. Clergy 47 We shall hear of nothing but star-board and 
lar-board, ete... Such a sermon may possibly do some good 
in a *coast-town. 

Special combs., 2s const-blockade (sec 
quot.) ; coast-cocket, a certificate for the carriage 
of goods by water along the coast ; coast-find (sce 
quot, 1865); coast-ice, the belt of ice formed 
along 2 coast in high latitudes, and breaking off in 
summer; coast-man, one who dwells on the 
coast; coast-rat, 1 name for the Sand-mole of S. 
Africa, a species of Bathyergus; const-waiter, a 
custom-house officer who superintends the landing 
and shipping of goods coastwise; coast-warning, 
‘synonymous with storm-signal’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word-bk., *Coast-blockade, x body 
of men formerly under the jurisdiction of the Customs, 
termed Preventive Service .. now become the Coast-guard. 
1776 Apam Smita IV, N,v. ii. (1869) 11. 499 Goods carried 
coastwise .. require certificates or *coast-cockets, 1865 
Lussock Preh, Tintes iv. 80 ‘*Coastfinds' are discoveries 
of rude flint implements, which are found lying in large 
numbers on certain spots along the old line of coast, 186 
Kane Arce. Expl. U1, xv. 158 Greenstone .. frozen into the 
*coast-ice of the belt. 1863 Lyeu. Antig. ATan 33 In the 
year 1850, much larger blocks had_been removed by coast. 
ice, 1573 Tusser //usb, (1878) 86 To *coast man ride, Lent 
stuffe to provide, 1594 Prat Diuerse New Sorts ye Soyle 
59 The Coast-men .. doo also bestow that which remaineth 
of the pilchardes upon their leane_and hungrey grounds, 
1849 Sk. Nat. Fist. Mammalia IV. 98 The *coast-rat, or 
sand-mole of the downs..is a native of Southern Africa 
frequenting sandy tracts along the coast. 1774 Au? Dack 
Act 45 In the presence of a tide surveyor or *coast-waiter, 

Coast (kést), v. Forms: 4-5 costay, costey, 
costie, coostie, 4-6 cost(e, 5-6 coost, 6- coast. 
(ME: had costey-en, -ay-en, rarely costi-en, a. OF. 
fostei-e7, rarer costi-er (mod.F. céloyer) :~Romanic 
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type cost-ic-ire, f. costa rib, side, coast: ef. It. casteg- 
giare. The final -ey, -ay, -2, was reduced medially 
to e, and at length clided, being no doubt influ- 
enced by the sb. casée, coast(e, Coast, to which the 
vb. was then assimilated in form.] 

+1. zrans. To keep by the side of (a person 
moving on); es. to march on the flank of. Ods. 

1413 Lync. Pilgr. Sowle . i. (1859) 2 A fayr Yonglyng of 
ful huge beaute me alwey costeyed. cx42g Wyntoun 
Cron. 1X. Y. 73 Pe scottis made gret travale Til costay pame 
on ilka syde, As throw pe Land pai saw paim ryd. 1483 
Matory Arthur xvin. xxi, And ever this lady and parte of 
her wymmen costed the hynde. 1523 Lp. Berners /7véss. 1, 
xl. 55 So they rode costyng the hoost. xzg99 T. Mfourst} 
Silkworutes 32 But coasted one another eu’ry where In 
friendly sort. 1600 Haxxuyr Voy. 111. 322'R.), I. .sayled 
.-followed by the Indians, which coasted me along the riuer. 
1623 Fretcuer & Rowey Afaid Mill 1.i, Who are these 
that coast us? You told me the walk was private. 1670 Cot- 
ton Espernon t. 1. 63 Having continually coasted them, 
= attended their motion with eight hundred light Horse. 

. 270t?, 

1413 Lypa. Pilger. Sowle u. xbvi. (1859) 52 So alwey he 
wente, kepyng and costeyng after, 1548 Haun Chron. 
Rich, (17, an. 3 (R.) Then he folowed with his footemen, the 
wynges of horsemen coastynge and rangynge on cuery syde, 

+2. ¢ans. To go or move by the side or border 
of (a place, etc.) ; to skirt. Ods. 

©1340 Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 1696 In rede rudede vpon rak 
rises be sunne, & ful clere costez pe clowdes of pe welkyn. 
1569 Stocker Diodorus Sic. . xviii. 135 Antigone .. pur- 
sued them..alongest the playne, costing dayly the moun- 
tayn. 2632 Lirucow raz, vis. (1682) 333 Thence ascend- 
yng the Rhyne and coasting Heidleberg. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. ut. 71 Satan. «Coasting the wall of Heav’n on this side 
Night. 1742 Younc Nt, Th, Ww, 710 The Comet .. takes 
his ample Round Thro’ Depths of Ether; coasts unnum+ 
ber'd Worlds. 

+b. intr. To go or pass by, along, round, etc, 

1553 Brexpe Curtis Dd}, (He) gotte into the towne, and 
coastynge along the walles came unto the place where the 
kynge was. 1616 Surrt. & Marku. Conniry Farm 695 
When the dogs course the female [fox], she doth nothin 
but coast round about her seat & countrie. 2837 W. 
Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11, 114 To coast round their 
southern points would be a wide circuit. 2 

+e. Of a road: To lie or lead alongside. Ods. 

e 7430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode u1. \ix.98 That oon of the weyes 
costed on the lift half, and that oother on the riht half. 

+d. fig. To move in a roundabout course, pro- 
ceed circuitously. Ods. 

1613 Suats. Hex. VIII, m. ti. 38 The King in this per- 
ceiues him, how he coasts And hedges his owne way. 

3. To proceed or travel by the coast of (sea, 
lake, river), a. rans. arch. 

1400 Rom. Rose 134 Tho gan I walke thorough the mede 
.» The ryver syde costeiyng. ¢ 1400 Mauxpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 
63 He schall ga by be playnes of Romany comeyand (Cotton 
text 127 costynge, Fr. cousteant) be Romayn See. 180g 
Wornsw, iVaggoner 1. 3x And while they coast the silent 
lake Their inspiration I partake. 

b. intr. (Also fo coast tt.) arch. 

1430 Lypa. Compl. Bl. Ant. vi, And by a ryver forth I 
pen costey. 1603 KnoLies Afzst. Turks (1621) 214 Tamer- 
ane. coasting alongst the sea shoare, passed the time in 
hunting. 1697 C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 276 Coast- 
ing along the little river of Guadarana. 1732 //istoria 
Litt, 1. 20 The Moslems came to the Lake of Tiberias, 
and coasted round it in Battle-array. 1772-84 Coox Voy. 
(1790) V. 1690 It was agreed to coast it along the lake. 

4. esp. To sail by the sea-coast, skirt the shore ; 
to sail in sight of land, a ¢rans. 

@ 1533 Lo. Berners //1to cxxx. 478 When they were 
passed the ryuer they costydde the desertis of abylante. 
1568 Grartos Chron, Il. 357, xxvi. Shippes. .coastyng the 

Frontiers of Englande. i Tate Abs. §& Achit. u. 1020 

Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem, Were coasted 
alt and fathom’d all by him. 175: Jounson Rasbler No. 
187 >§ They had now coasted the headland, 1836 W. 
Hit Aitorte I, 64 Coasting the lower lakes with their 
rai ks. 

b. zntr. To sail dy or along the coast; to sail 
from port to port of the same country (cf. coasting- 
trade). te. So to coast tt. Obs. 

zssg Even Decades WW, fad. u. 1.(Arb.) 108 He coasted 
euer alonge by the shore. 1697 Draven Iixg. Georg. 1. 64 
Coast along the Shore in sight of Land. 170g ArnuTnNoT 
Coiss (J.), The anticnts coasted only in their nayigation, 
seldom taking the open sea. 1720 DE For Capt, Singleton 
ii. 37 Our first design was only to coast it round the island. 
1 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. t17 In. coasting northerly 
[brobisher} discovered the straits which bear his name. 
3836 Marrvat Af, Zasy xiii, The Spaniards coasting down 
shore had purchased. .provisions as they required them, 

+5. a. trans. To make the round of, traverse all 
parts of, explore, poo b OF 

3440 Generydes 5923 Costyng contre many dyuers 
wae 1848 Hatt Chran, (1809) 661 Every Capetain toke 
his owne ship and coasted the seas ever lokyng for the 
Duke of Albany. 1368 Grarron Chron, I. 148 The Erle 
+. coasted the countrics in gathering of the people as he 
went, 1633 INGER Guardiax w. ii, Let's take fresh 
a fhorses], And coast the country: ten to one we find 
them. : 
+b. zutx. with about, through, over, etc. Obs. 

¢1490 Proms, Parv. 95 (MS. K.) Costyn ouyr pe_cuntre 
[Pynson coostyn on the countrel, ‘vanspatrio. T494 Fanyan 
vin 303 He. .houyd there a season, and coostyd hyther and 
thyther. rgxg Scot. Field 326 in Chetham Misc. 11, Thus 
they costen throw the cuntrey to the new castell. 1636 
Brunt Voy. Levant (1637) 12 Who did nothing but coast up 
and downe the countrey. 1643 (¢/t/e), A Direction for the 
English Traviller, to Const about all England & Wales. 
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+6. To lie along the border or coast. of ; to bor- 
der upon, adjoin, bound. a. rans. Obs. : 

c¢x400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 152 Oper iles costayand 
pe land of Prestre lohn [aztves isles costeantz a la terre}. 
2894 Carew J asso (1881) 66 Three sides are coasted with a 
combrous let. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Deser. Germany 
¥. (1622) 268 The Chauceans. .coast all those nations. 16rz 
Sreep 7heat. Gt. Brit. xiii. (1614) 83/1 The East fof Durham] 
is altogether coasted by the German-seas, ¢ 1630 Rispon 
Surv, Devon § 46 11810) 53 Otterton coasteth the clifts. 

+b. Said of the ribs (see Coast sd. 1). Obs. 

162x Quartes Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 93 Ribs coast 
the heart, and guard it round about. 

ce. intr. with on, ntpon, etc. Obs. 

c1goo Maunpev,. (Roxb.) xxxiv. (eading\, Othere that 
dwellen in the yles costynge to [Co/f#. fro] Prestre Johnes 
lond. 158 Savize Jaczius’ Agric. (622) 188 Britanny .. 
coasteth by East n Germany. 160 Hoxiann Pliny 
(1634) I. 121 [The aspian Sea] takes diuers names of the 
inhabitants coasting vpon it. 16sz Eart MonmoutH tr. 
Bentivoglio’s Hist. Relat. sz The rest [of the ke’s 
Provinces}. . particularly those which coast upon France. 

+7. fe. To border zpo2, come or lie near (in 
time, character, etc.) 0; to approach, approximate. 
tutr. and trans. Obs. 

1382 Wycie 1 Sam. Prol., Two and twenti lettris, the 
whiche of a greet parti ni3 coostieth to Ebrew, 1619 W. 
Sctater Lxp. 1 Thess. (1630) 555 A kinde of Libertinisme 
coasting neerer vpon hannesse. 1626 — Exp. 2 Thess, 
{1629) 102 More neerely coasting vpon the time of Christs 
second comming. 1687 W. Winstantey Lives Eng. Pocts 
57 In English Wiat both of them [Dante and Petrarch] 
doth coast. 1713 Youxc Last Day u. 57 The..soul.. 
coasted on her final state. 

+8. iztr. To approach, make one’s way /o or 
towards (a place or person); = Accost v. 5. 
Obs. 

7490 Fapyan vi, 420 Wherof herynge, Robert le Bruze, 
with the powar of Scotlande, coostyd towarde the Eng- 
lysshemen. sg9t Srenser Dafhn, 39,1 did espic Where 
towards me a sory wight did cost. 1623 K. Lone tr. Bar- 
clay's Argents (1636) 36 Gelanorus coasteth the readiest 
way to Timoclea’s house. 1633 P. Frrtcuer Pisce. Ecl. v. 
xx, Home let us coast. 41713 Evtwoop Axtodiog. 9 They 
..coasted over to us in the dark, and laying hold on the 
Horses Bridles, stop’t them. : yrs 

+ 9. ¢rans. To approach, esp. with hostility, to 
attack, assail; = Accost v. 6. Ods, 

1532 Latimer Servwz. & Reon. (1845) 332 If my lord will 
needs coast and invade my inward man, will I, nill I, and 
break violently into my heart. 1g9x UNnton Corr, '1847) 461 
The Duke of Mercurye coastede them, and .. killed many 
of them, 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hex. VZ,1. i. 268 Whose haughtie 
spirit, winged with desire, Will cost my Crowne. 

0. Hawking and Hunting. Not to fly or run 
straight at; to keep at a distance; esp. to fly or 
Tun from the straight course so as to cut off the 
chased animal when it doubles, (Cf. 2d.) 

1568 Grarton Chron, II. 452 Durst not once touche his 
battayles, but ever kept the passages, and coasted aloofe 
lyke a Hawke that lykethe not her praye. 1575 TurBerv. 

‘encric, A Cote is when a Greyhound goeth endwayes by 
his fellow, and giveth the Hare a turn ..; but if he coast 
and se come by his fellow, that is no Cote. 1656 Harrinc 
Ton Occana (1700) 130 Like a Greyhound, which having 
once coasted, will never after run fair, but grow slothful, 
1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, 1. 73 That you may let 
your orig fly coasting at the advantage when the Game 
springeth. . 

FLL. tans. To place with reference to the points 
of the compass: sce Coasr sd, 8 b (esp. used in 
reference to transplanting trees). Ods. 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 471 In all Trees, when they be re- 
moved care ought to be taken, that the sides of the Trees 
be coasted (North and South, ete.) as they stood before. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 20 Coasting of trees (that is 
setting the same side to the South when transplanted as was 
before). 2708-5 Kersey 8. v. Coast. ; : 

+12. trans. To mark with the ‘coasts’ or points 


of the compass; to quarter. Ods. : 

1617 tr. A. de Dontinis On Rom, xiii. 12. 32 A Shipmans 
Card, or Sea-mappe iustly quartered, and coasted, 

13. in 7S. To slide down a snow- or ice-covered 
slope in a sled: see Coast sé. 11. b. Hence, to 
run down hill on a bicycle or tricycle without 
pedalling, to ‘ shoot’ a hill. 

3839 in BartLetr Dict. Amer, 1880 Wisconsin Rep, 254 
For injuries suffered .. by collision with persons ‘ bobbing 
or ‘coasting ’'on such street, the city is not liable. 2886 in 
Cyelist's T, C. Gas, IV. 297 To welcome ‘const’ as an 
addition to our stock ofdeseriptive words, 2887 M. Rosgats 
Western Avenues 187_Upon the hilly streets in town, boys 
and girls were .. running down hill in sleighs, ‘coasting ’ as 
they call it, with swift velocity. ” 

‘oast, var. of Cost (herb). 

+ Coa'stage. Obs. are. [f. Coase sd. +-AGE.] 
Direction according to the points of the compass. 

6x0 W. Fortixcnam Are of Survey us. ii. 51 For Coast 
age as East, South-east, South, etc, it is inseperably inci- 
dent to all Boundage. 

Coastal (kévstil), a, [f Coast st.+-an.J Of 
or pertaining to the const. 

1883 Daily News 19 July 5/8 The coastal steam traffic is 
in the hands of a monopoly, 1888 Afacm. Afag. June 104 
An effective line of coastal defence. s-% 

Coa‘sted, Ap/. a. [f. Coast +-En.] 

+1. Situated ‘beside, or on the coast of; border- 
ing, adjacent. Ods. a 

1382 Wreitr Jude 7 Sodom, and Gomor, and ny3 coostid 
citees. 316xz Srenp //ist. Gt. Brit, vi._xiv. 89 Those parts 
of Britaine, which lay coasted against Ireland. 


COASTER. 


+2. ? Ribbed, ?sided. Ods. 

1625-6 Purcuas Pilgrims u. 1832 Entring the Church 
they goe straight to this Idoll..rub their beads on his hard 
costed belly. 

Coaster (kéwstor). Also 7 coster. [f. Coast 
v. +-BB.] 

1. One who sails along the coast ; the master or 
pilot of 2 coasting-vessel. 

1874 Bourne Regiment for Sea 7b, It behoveth him too 
be a good coaster. a164z Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
ut. (1704) 3412/1, I give the Name both of Pilot and Coaster 
to one Man.A bare Pilot serves only for the Port he ia 
hired for, 1842 D’Israrit Amen, Lit, (1867) x2 Long it was 
ere the trembling coasters were certain whether Britain was 
an island or a continent. 

ig. 3670 Drypen Tyrranick Love wv, i, In our small 
SKif we must not launch too far; We here but Coasters, 
not Discov'rers, are. 169x-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 
189 Some are but Coasters in this great Sea (the World). 

. A vessel employed in sailing along the coast, 
or in trading from port to port of the same country. 


(The usual modern sense.) 

1687 Lond. Gas, No. 2266/2 ‘Vhe small Coasters having 
Orders not to stir out, till the way be cleared for them. 
1707 ltd. No. 4317/2 Her Majesty's Ship the Pool, having 
under her Convoy several Coasters, s8or (rr Aug.) Netson 
in Nicolas Disp. (1845) LV. 453 Every Fishing Smack and 
Coaster gives one Man. x840 R. Dana Bet Mast xxiii. 74 
His father was a skipper of a small coaster, from Bristol. 

3. One who dwells by the sea coast. 

16x2 tr. Benvenute's Passenger (N.), You never saw, nor 
heard any, or English man, or other coaster, or river man, 
or ilander, use more malicious inventions. x65 Trades 
ner, in Hari. Afisc. (Malh.) III. 308 Coasters, that give 
away our coin to the stranger for our own fish. 1888 Daily 
News 17 July 5/3 The cocoanut and the cabbage palm grow 
wild, though the pampered Gold Coasters despise them. 

4, One who visits or lands ona coast. Obs. 
x660 G, Fieatunc Stenanea Sacrunt 17 Inquilini, or Intru- 
ders, are no other than Coasters or Adventurers, that are 
sent forth into a Nation to sack and spoile. 
Jig. 1719 D’Urnrey Pills V. 349 Old Coasters, Love 
boasters, who set up for Truth. 

+5. (See quot.) Obs. 

1688 R, Hotmes Armouzy ut. 312/1 A Coaster [is] a Keeper 
of a Decoy, or place to catch wild Fowl, 


6. A low round tray or stand for a decanter 


(usually of silver). 

So called from ‘coasting’ or making the circuit of the 
table after dinner. 

1887 Catal. Mallett § Son (Bath) 1 
pierced coasters, 1888 M. DeLann Fohn 
The decanters in the queer old coasters. 

7. U.S, & One engaged in the sport of ‘ coast- 
ing’. b. A sledge or toboggan for ‘ coasting’. 

188x Our Little Ones 72 To-morrow the hills All over the 
town Will be ial with coasters That race up and down, 
1888 Pall Afall G. 8 Sept. 4/1 The Roller Coaster at the 
Crystal Palace has had a bad accident. 2888 Sat, Rev, 
22 Sept. 340/r Roller coasters, switchback railways, to- 
boggan slides, are all prodigiously popular. 

+Coarsterly, a. Obs. rare—'. [£. Coast sé., 
app. after easterly, westerly.] Situated on or near 
the sea-coast, littoral. 

1678 Sir J. Spetman Alfred Gz. (1709) 42 The Champion 
and Coasterly parts of the kingdom (where they landed), 

Coast-guard, (kdvst gaid). A force employed 
to guard the coast, Also aftrzd. 

‘In Great Britain the Coast Guard was originally employed 
under the Customs department to prevent smuggling (hence 
called the Preventive Service); the force was in 1856 trans- 
ferred to the Admiralty, to be used as a general police force 
for the coast, available also as a defensive force, 

1833 Hr. Martineau Loowt & Lugger 1.3. 9 So Nicholas 
is to be one of the Coast Guard. 1863 H. Cox Justdt. 11. 
viil, 722 The forces employed in the coast-guard and revenue 
cruisers. 18799 G. FENNELL in Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 1. 
186/2 There ought to be a constant inspection .. entrusted 
to the coast-guard service, which we believe has but little of 
its old original work of looking after smugglers, JZod. 
The white-washed coast-guard station on the cliff. 

Hence Coastguard-man (also coasiguardsman), 
a member of the coast-guard. 

1848 = Week at Lizard 197 A coastguard-man who 
had... a smuggler. x870 Miss Briwocman R. Lynne 
II. xiv. 291 He looked like a coastguardsman, 

Coasting (karstin), v/. sd. [f. Coast v. & sb] 

1. Sailing along the coast, or trading between 
the ports of a country. (See also 5.) 

3679 J. Goopman Penitent Pard. 1. ii. (1713) 17 They 
are forced to sail by coasting, as they call it. 17z0 De For 
Capt. Singleton xii. (1840) 207 He was - . for coasting up the 
West side of America. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 510 The most delightful voyages those 
which are a coasting along the land. 3 i 

2. The configuration of the coast ; delineation of 
a coast-line. 

x62 Haxewitt David's Vow 95 The coasting of the whole 
world represented in a littlemap. 1712 Hucnes Sect, No. 
554? 4 These, therefore, he could only mark down, like im- 
perfect Coastings in Maps, or supposed Points of ‘Land, to 

e further discovered. 

+8.. In the following mod. edd. read accosting ; 

, He coasting may be used in that sense: cf. Coast 
uv. 8, 9. Fe past 

_ 4606 Suaxs. Tr, § Cr. tv. v. 59 Oh these encounterers so 

glib of tongue, That glue a coasting welcome ere it comes, 

4, U.S. The winter sport of sliding ona sled 

down hill. Hence‘b. The action ofshooting down 

hill on a bicycle or tricycle.- Also attrib, : 
Vou. iT. Sve 
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1855 * Fanny Fern’ (Bartl.), I guess aunt Libby never 
broke one of the runners of her some Saturday after- 
noon, when it was prime coasting. 1859 W. Bovp Swartsex 
{1865)'4 Aboriginal to! , Excellent for coasting-party. 
1885 New Bk. Sports 234 In Canada the people have almost 
given up the ordinary style of coasting, for a variation of 
the sport known as toboganning. 1887 Wheeling 6 July 
208/1 As a ‘coasting’ saddle it is unexcelled, . 

5. attrib. and Comé. \in sense 1), a8 coasting-duty, 
pilot, -trade, ~vessel; t+ coasting iron, ? the iron 
in the sides of a ship. 

1649 G. Dantet Trinarch., Hen. V, xxxii, The Adamant, 
wth drew The Coasting Iron from the late proud Keeles. 
1693 Capt. Cottins (272/e), Great Britain's Coasting Pilot. 
1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3826/3 With 4 or 5 Coasting-Vessels, 
under their Convoy. 745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. 
(x84z) I. 259 Our coasting trade is exceeding great. 1748 
Auson's Voy. ut. vi. 343 Our sheet-anchor being obviously 
much too heavy for a coasting anchor. 1774 Huld Dock 
Act 27 Such ships or vessels as shall pass coastwise, and be 
called coasting vessels. 1836 Macaitt.iveay tr. Hasboladt's 
Trav. iv. 63 The master of one of the canoes offered to 
remain on board as coasting pilot. 

Coa‘sting, 2/7. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 

1. Bordering, adjacent. Obs. 

C1400 MAUNDEV. xvii. (1839) 186 Ne Scottand ne Norwaye 
ne the other Yles costynge to hem. 

+2. Traversing, moving about. Oés. 

1677 PLor Oxfordsh. 6 ‘True Investigations of heats and 
colds, and of the breadths and bounds of coasting Rains 
and Winds. 

3. Sailing along the coast. 

@ 1843 Soutney Jascriptions xx, A name.. Known only to 
the coasting mariner. 

Coa‘stward, adv. and a. [see -wanD.] Toward, 
or in the direction of, the coast. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 460 As we looked 
coastward. 1882 Srevenson Aew Arad. Nés. II. i. 8 As 
you advanced into the wood from coastward, elders were 
succeeded by other hardy shrubs, 1858 GLapstonr Homer 
I. 218 The coast of Greece and the coastward islands. 

Coa-stwards, adv. [see -Warns.] = prec. 

2854 H. Minter Sch. § Schizt. (1858) 24 A heavy ground: 
swell came rolling in coastwards from the east, 

Coa‘stways, adv. [see -wars.] =next. 

zyoxr in Picton Lifool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 309 Ships .. 
coming coastwayes. 1 Morse Aver, Geog. (1. 498 

unks..and other small ships, that trade coast-ways. 1832 

ouTHEY Hist. Penins. War ILI. 30 The supplies which 
they received coastways. / 

Coastwise (kéust,waiz), adv. & a. [see -WISE.] 

A. adv. By way of the coast, along the coast. 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2658/1 Ships Peeing Coastwise, 
1776 Apam Smurn IV, NV. v. ii. (1869) II, 499 Goods carried 
coastwise. 1817-8 Cossert Resid. U.S. (1822) 1 That part 
of the United States, which, coastwise, extends from Boston 
to the Bay of Chesapeake. 2846 Grore Greece II. xxii. 521 
He would then sail, still coastwise, to Syracuse or to Cumaz. 

B, adj. Following the coast; carried on along 
the coast; as ‘a coastwise trade’. 

1856 Kane Arcét. Expl, I. iv. 42 During our coastwise 


drift. 1885 Sat, Rev. 11 July 42 Anumber of small steamers 
make coastwise excursions. 


Coat (kéut), sb. Forms: 4-7 cote, (4 coete, 
4-6 coot(e, kote, 6 cot, cott(e, cootte, Sc. coit), 
6~7 coate, 7- coat. [ME. cote, a. OF. cofe (mod. 
I, cotée petticoat), corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. cota, It, 
cotta, med.L, cotda, in text of gthc. Beside this 
OF., Pr., Cat. had cof masc., med.L. cottus. The 
origin of the Romanic words is doubtful. OHG. 
had ¢hozzo, choz masc., chozea fem., MHG. otze m., 
Ger. hotze fem., a coarse shaggy woollen stuff, 
and a garment made of it, and OS. cof(?) ‘ woollen 
cloak or coat’, which, though not found in the 
other Teut. langs., are on other grounds supposed 
to be native words, and the sources of the Romanic 
words: but the converse seems not impossible.] 

I. A garment. 

1. An outer garment worn by men; usually of 
cloth, with sleeves. 

In olden times the name was sometimes given to a tunic 
or close-fitting garment coming no lower than the waist (cf. 
waistcoat); and itwas especially applied to the close-fitting 
tunic which when armed constituted the coat of mail 
(sense 5), as in quots, ¢ 1300, ¢1475. In modern use, coat 
means a garment for the body with loose skirts descending 
below the waist. 


¢x300 K, Adis. 2413 Ther was .. mony bore thorugh the 
id. Ther was kut mony a kote. ¢ 1340 Gaw. § Go 


-Kut. 152 A srage cote ful strejt..A mere mantile abof. 
Tv 


©3386 Cuaucer Prod. 328 He rode but homely in a medlee 
cote. a1400-50 Alexander 547 Sum of seelis of be see 
sendis to him cotes. ¢1475 Partenay 4218 Such a stroke 
hym dalt ther vppon his cote ne had the hauberke smal 
mail be..ille hym had come, 1530 Patser., Cote for a 
ladde, jacguetie. 1532-3 Act 23 Hex. VIII, c. 13 Dub- 
lettes and sleuelesse cotes. a@1§72 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks, 
1846 I, 74 Yourcord and lowsie coit and sark. 1737 WESLEY 
Whs, (2872) 1.52 He wasas black as coat with the blows 
which they had givenhim. 1853 Maurice Theol. Ess. v.96 
They may put on coats without collars and become stiff 
Anglicans, 1856 Emerson Lng, Traits, Relig. Wks. II. 98 
aay never sawW a poor man in a ragged coat inside a 
church. . 

. b. With special qualifications in special senses, 
as-black coat, dress coat, frock coat, great coat, red 
coat, etc, ; see Brack, Dress, etc. 


“2.' A garment worn'sispended from the waist by. 


women or young children; 2 petticoat, a skirt. 


COAT. 


Usually in pl. = pettdcoats ; also, the skirts ofa dress. 
Obs. in literary bes but widely used in dialects. 

1393 Gower Cony. II. 47 Her cote was somdel to-tore, 
axaso Kut. de la Tour (1868) 50 A cote and a smocke that 
ye gave to too pore women [I'r. use cotte et une chemise). 
Lbid, 65 This woman had tenne diverse gownes and as 
mani cotes, 1450-1530 AZyrv, our Ladye 19, I haue shapen 
a cote to the quiene of heuen. rg96 Harincton Afetas, 
Aja (1814) 43 Not refusing russet coats. x600 SHaxs. 
A.Y,L,1 iii. 16. 1620 Suetton Quix. IV. vii. 54 Donna 
Rodriguez tuck’d up her Coats, 1654 WxitLock Zootomia 
34t Forthe Languages, or Philosophy, that Ingenious Gen- 
tlewoman at Utricht, may in her long Coates put some black 
coates to the Blush. 16.. Locke (J.), A friend’s younger 
son, a child in coats. x74 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) I. 
xx. 32, I had a pretty good camblet quilted coat. 1850 L. 
Hunt Autobiog. J. in. 104 A..gown, or body, with ample 
coats to it. 1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea xv. (1873) 
316, I have seen the women of Auchmittrie‘ kilt their coats’ 
and rush into the water in order to aid in shoving off the 
boats, 1883 H. Watterson Oddities Southern Life 478 
My wife ..hoisted her coats and waded through. 1888 
Euwortiuy W, Somerset WVord-bh., Conts, petticoats. 

b. Sometimes used for a woman’s onter garment ; 
esp. in mod. use, a stont buttoned overcoat. 

1670 Mas. E. in Evelya's AMeur. (1857) IV. 20 Fitting my 
little niece with a mantle coat, bodice coat, petticoat nar- 
row shoesand stockings. 1770-90 DorotHy KitNer Femi 
Placid in Storehouse of Stories (1870) 236 All the rest of 
the ladies will wear either gauze frocks or silk coats full 
trimmed. 1889 Draper's Sale Catalogue, Ladies’ Long 
Cloth Coats, tight-fitting, tailor-made, Girls’ Cloth Jackets, 
Coats, Ulsters, etc. 1890 Mrs. OuirHant Faved 1, ii, Her 
own hat put on and her coat buttoned to the throat. 

3. Used to translate ancient words, L. suica, 
Gr. xerwv (Curron), Heb. nono &’thoneth, kutto- 
neth. (The first two are now usually rendered 
Tunic, or left untranslated.) 

€1380 Wyeitr Ser. Sel. Wks. IL. 43 Crist bad men sille 

er cootis and bie hem swerdis. 31382 — Gev. til, 21 

“he Lord God forsothe made to Adam and his wijf lether 
cootes. — Sone Sol. v. 3, I [the Bride] spoilede me of my 
coote. ¢xg00 Maunnev. ii. (1839) 9 The Cros of our Lord 
. and his Cote withouten Semes, ¢1425 /oc. in Wr.-Witlcker 
654/31 Hee tunica, cote. 1534 Tinpace Afatt, v. go And yf 
eny man will,. take away thy coote, let hym haue thy 
cloocke also. 16x12 Biste Gen. xxxvil. 3 He made him a 
coat of many colours. 1844 Newspapers, John Ronge, and 
the ‘ Holy Coat’ of Treves, 

4, Her, =Coat OF arms. 

¢13340 Gatu. & Gr. Ant. 637 Pe pen-tangel nwe He ber in 
schelde & cote, 1484 Caxton Chivalry 68 A Cote is gyuen 
toa knyghte in sygnefyaunce of the grete trauaylles that a 
knyght must suffre for to honoure chyualrye. 1398 SHaks. 
Merry Wit 17 They may giue the dozen white Luces in 
their Coate. 1663 Gerpier Counsed Fj a, Whose Coat was 
three Toades, Sable field Or. 1671 SHanwet.t Husmourists 
mt. Wks. 17201. 172 The Coat of our Family, which is an Ass 
rampant. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarne Shaks. Char. xix. 477 He 
sued for the privilege of his heraldic coat. 

Jig. 1897 Swans. Lover's Compé. 236 She was sought by 
Spirits of ritchest cote. ‘ . 

5. Coat of mail: a piece of defensive armour 
covering the upper part of the body, composed of 
a linen or leathern jacket, quilted with interlaced 
rings or overlapping plates of steel. (See Maiz.) 
So + Coat of fence (obs.). 

[See ¢ x00, ¢ 1475 in sense 1.] 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonses of Aymon iv. 117 They wered alwayes 
theyr cote of mayle all rousty vpon theyr doubelettes. 1563 
Foxe A. & M. 89b, A dronken Flemminge .. put on a 
coate of fence. 1898 GreNewEY Jacitus’ Ann. u. Iv. (1622) 
37 The Germans had neither coat of fence nor helmet. 1611 
Bove 1 Sam. xvii. 5 He was armed with a coate of male. 
1782 Prresttey Corrnfpt. Chr. 11. 1x. 2x1 Dominic .. had 
next to his skin an iron coat of mail. 1813 Scorr Trier. 
i. xxiv, Gay shields were cleft... And steel coats riven. 

+6. Garb as indicating profession (¢. g. clerical) ; 
hence, profession, class, order, sort, party; chiefly 
in such phrases as @ wane of his coat, one of their 
own coat, etc. Very common in 17th ¢. (Cf. 
CLoTH 14, 15.) Obs. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 162 This [Moses] had a 
brother, the first of all his cote. x600 HonLanp Livy vi. 
xxx, 238 The Tribunes Militarie .. were so... reverenced 
among those of their owne coat and faction [inder sios). 
1647 May Hist. Par. 1. iii, 28 The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury .. a man .. of a disposition too fierce and cruel for his 
Coat. x6s1 Relig. Wotton. 102 A doctor of Physic being 
returned one of the burgesses, Which was not ordinary in 
any of his coat. 1686 Catholic Representer 1. 60 Reports 
..carried about ,. by Men of all Coats, asgrz Ken Lett. 
Wks. (1838) 19. 1974 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 483, I know 
no man of his coat who would fall in so well with you. 


II. A covering compared to a garment. 
7. cvansf. A natural covering or integument. 
a. An animal’s covering of hair, fur, wool, 


feathers, etc. ; rarely the skin or hide. 

1393 Gower Cony. I. 143 When he [Nebuchadnezzar] be- 
held his cote of heres. ¢1449 Pecock Ref. 1. xvi, 86 Ac- 
corde to gidere. .as doggis doon. .whanne ech of hem terith 
otheris coot. 1573 Tusser f/zsd. (1878) 118 Reward not 
thy sheepe (when ye take off his cote) with twitches and 
patches. x600 SHans, A. ¥. ZL. mu. i, 37 Such groanes 
That their discharge did stretch his {a stag’s) featherne coat 
Almost to bursting. 1613 Oversury Characters (N.), 
His life is like a hawkes, the best part mewed} and if he 
live till three coates is a master. 1667 Minton P, L. vu. 
406 Fish. .sporting with quick glance Show to the Sun thir 
wav'd coats dropt with Gold. ‘x W. Rosertson Phraseol, 
Gen. (x693) Hawk of the first coat, accipiter bimnus; 
of the second coat, trimus. 2&s Forp Handbk. Spain i. 
44 The mules .. have their coats closely shorn. 


COAT. 


b. Phys. A membrane or other structure invest- 
ing or lining an organ of an animal body (as the 
arachnoid coat of the brain, the choroid coat of the 
eye), or-forming one of the layers of which the 
walls of a hollow organ or vessel consist (as the 
coats of the stomach, of the arteries). 

eqo0 Lanfranc's Ctrurgte 26 Pe toper arterie .. hab two 
cootis, bi cause pat oon my3t not agenstonde Pe strenkpe of 
pe spiritis. 1679 Prot Staffardsh, (1686) 290 The coats of the 
stomack. 1767 Godcn Treat. Wounds 1.84 The three coats 
of an artery are wounded, 183: Brewster Offics xxxv. 286 
The eyeball .. consists of four coats or membranes. 

e. A structure forming the integument of some 
part of a plant, or anything similar; as the skin, 
tind, husk, ete., of a fruit or seed; +the rind of 
cheese (ods.); the layers of a bulb, as an onion; 
the similar layers of a precious stone, as anagate ; 


the annual layers of wood in exogenous trees, etc. 

1567 Mariet Gr. Forest 44 Eche coate of his .. set in the 
Gardaine or otherwhere will soone come vp. 1597 THYNNE 
in Animadz, (1863) Introd. 100 The swete chestnute is 
covered with a .. rooffe coote. 167 Grew Anat. Plants. 
i. §8 The Coats of the Bean being stripp'd off, the proper 
seed shews it self. 1740 Curvxe Regimen 193 The concave 
Surfaces that make_a Globe (as the Coats of an Onion). 
1796 Mrs. GLassE Cookery ii. 15 Cheese is to be chosen by 
its moist and smooth coat. 1825 J. Nictiorson Oferat. 
Mechanic 370 On that side the annual coats of wood are 
thinner. 1875 Dawson Dawy of Life v. 95 Bands of dif- 
ferently coloured materials deposited in succession, like the 
coats of an onyx agate, . 

8. Naut. A piece of tarred canvas or tarpaulin 
nailed round the mast, bowsprit, or pumps, where 
they enter the deck, or round the hole in which 
the rudder traverses, to keep the water out. 

1626 Cart. Situ Accid. Vung. Seamen 12 Coates. .for all 
masts and yeards. 
(1757) 4 The helm coat was washed away. 1729 Capt. W. 
Wricceswortu ALS. Log-bk. of the ‘ Lyell’ 22 Sept., Took 
in new Coats for the Helm and Pumps, 1800 Vazal Chron. 
ILI. 299 He found. .the main-mast's coat..in flames. 

9. A layer of any substance, such as paint, tar, 
plaster, etc., covering a surface ; sfec. so much as is 
laid on at one time ; a coating. 

1663 Gernier Counsel 80 With Coate of Lime and haire.. 
and a Coate of fine playster. 319729 Swirt Gulliver m1. iit, 
193 Over all is a coat of rich mould. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 

Tarine (1789) Miib, Give her a good coat of tar. 1999 
Med. Frui. V. 477 The tongue is usually dry; a coat or 
covering forms upon it. 3187x Tynpatn Pragu, Sc. (ed. 6) 
1, iii, 92 The coat of varnish which surrounded every par- 
ticle. Aod. All external woodwork to receive three coats 
of paint. : ; 

10. fig. Anything that covers, invests, or conceals. 

c16rx Cuarman //iad mt. 60 Cowardice .. for which thou 
well deserv’st A coat of tombstone (4.2. a stoning]. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's sey & 1, 20 Heaven's Star-embroidered 
Coat. 1791 Jounson Halkland’s Isl, Wks, X. 67 He walks 
:,in a coat of darkness, 1860 ‘Tyna Glac, 1, § 20. 138 
The mountain .. with its crest of crag and coat of snows. 

IIT. Elliptical uses, phrases, etc. 

+11. Short for Coat-carn. Oés. 

1s89 Nasue Al/artins Months Minde To Rdr., Everie 
coate and sute are sorted in their degree. rxg99 MASSINGER, 
etc. Old Law ut, i, Here's a trick of discarden cards of us! 
We were ranked with coats as long as old master lived. 
1630 B. Jonson New /n2 1. i, When she is pleas'd to trick 
or tromp mankind, Some may be coats, as in the cards; 
but, then, Some must be knaves. 

+12. Short for Coat-mMoxeEy. Oés, 

[1gx2 in Rymer Federa (1710) XIII. 327 He shall also 
Receyve for the Coote of every Capitaine and Souldeor 
foure Shillings.) 1626 Ln. Conway Vind. Ds. Buckhm. in 
Rushw. //ist, Cold. (1659) I. 232 Warrants..for the levyin 
of Men, and for Coats and Conduct-Money. ¢1630 Scotch 
Acts Chas, I (1814) V. 245 (Jam.) Subsideis, fyftenes, tents, 
coats, taxatiouns or tallages. 1644 Mitton A reop. (Arb.) 
73 He who takes up armes for cote and conduct, and his 
four nobles of Danegelt. 1721 Stryre Ziccd, Ment, I. 1 
xxi. 178 For coat and conduct, 6446. 12. 2. 

18. Proverbsand Phrases. + 70 éaste (pay, etc.) 
his coat: to beat him. ‘ 70 be tu any one’s coat: 
to be in his place, ‘stand in his shoes’. 7o cut 
the coat according to the cloth: see Cuore sé., 
Cur v. +70 turn one's coat: to change or 
abandon one’s principles, desert one’s party, apos- 
tatize (cf, Turncoar). Zo wear the king's coat: 
to serve as a soldier, And others: see quots. 

1530 Parscr. 498/2, I coyle ones kote, I beate hym. 1839 
Taverner Las. Prov. 13 The Englyshe prouerbe sayethe 
thus: nere is my cote, but nerer is my shyrt, 1549 in 
P, BF. Tytur Lng. under Edw. VI (1839) 1. 171, I would 
not be in some of their coats for five marks. arzg69 
Kincrsayir fan's Est. vi. (1580) 31 It is but vaine to saie 
this, If I had been in Adam's coate. 1876 Tomson Caloin's 
Serm, Tim, 107/2 We shall see these backesliders, which 
knowe the Gospel], reuolt & turne their cotes. 60x Sitaxs. 
Twel, Nw, i. 33, | would not be in some of your coats for 
twopence, 1636 Hensuaw Hove Sud. 72 His charity begins 
at home, and there it ends; neare is his coat, but neerer is 
his skin. 1663 Peeys Diary 10 Apr., He desired me that 
T would baste his coate. 1667 /bid. 22 July, I wish he had 
paid this fellow's coat well, x883 Stevenson Treasure Js. 
Iv. xxi. (1886) 266, I thought you had worn the king’s coat ! 

14, attrib. and Comb, a. attributive, as coat-cuff, 
fap, pocket, -pouch, -skirt, -sleeve ; D. objective, as 
coat-seller, -turning (see 13). ¢e. Special combina- 
tions: coat-arms sb, g/. = Codt-arwoun, ARMS 
(see Ans 5.2 14); teoat-deblazoning //. a., 
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? blazoning arms; } coat-feathers, ‘thé small or 
body feathers’ (Nates); coat-link, a pair of 
buttons joined by a short link, or a button with a 
loop, for holding together the lappets of a-coat; 
+ coat-plight, a ‘plight’ or fold of a coat; doat- 
tack (A@ué.), a tack or nail for fastening the 
coats (see 8). See also Coat-ansour, etc. 

r6rz Sreep Hist. Gt, Brit. vu. v. (1632) 212 The *coat- 
armes of the parties empaled. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pserd. 
Ep. v. x, 248 The proper cognizances and coatarmes of the 
Tribes, x829 K. Dicny Sroadst. Hox. 1. 89 Supposing that 
tournaments..and_ coat-arms, and aristocratic institutions 
are essential to chivalry. 1640 Vorke's Union Hon. Com- 
mend. Verses, Those *Coat-deblaz’ning Windowes. 1585, 
J. Hicens tr. Yenzus' Nomenclator (N.), Penna vestitrices 
..xadumrypes. Che lesser feathers which covered the birds: 
their “cote fethers. 1833 Ht. Marnseau Zale of Tyne ii. 
3 A torn Brignatiin 1565 Gorninc Ovid's Afet, v. (1593) 
107 Persey so warely did it shun, As that it in his *cote- 
phghts hung. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1340) 47 [He] slipt 
it into his *coat-pocket. 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 384 
What’s that in your *coat-pouch? 1705 Lond. Gaz, No. 
4092/3 Hugh Gronouse and John James, of London, 
*Coatsellers. 1851 D. Jerroin S¢. Giles xvii. 174 He felt 
something pulling at his *coat-skirt, 1840 Dickens Old C, 
Shop xxxvii, Mr. Codlin rubbed the bridge of his nose with 
his *coat-sleeve. 1867 SmytH Satlor’s (Vord-bk., *Coat- 
tacks, the peculiar nails with which the mast coats are 
fastened, 1888 Sat. Rev. 3 Nov. §29/2 Anything in the 
way of recantation, “coat-turning, word-eating. 

Coat (ként), a [ff Coar sb. q. v. for forms.] 

1. /rans. To provide with a coat ; to clothe in a 
coat; to dress, clothe. 

1362 Lancu. P. Pi. A. ut. 138 Heo Copep pe Comissarie 
and Cotep be Clerkes. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxiii. 
(1617) 377 That their Images should be well painted, and 
wel coated. z602 Warner dé. Eng. 1x. lili. (1612) 238 
Scarse will their Studies stipend them, their wiues, and 
Children cote. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 192 Nurses .. 
erre while they too soon Coat feebler Infants, 1798 Soutuey 
Lyric P., Compl. Poor, We were wrapt and coated well, 
Sig. 1599 H. Hottann IWks. R. Greenham Ep. Ded, One 
of which {books] coated and attired (in the best manner that 
I can).. here I doe.. humbly present. 1823 Lams £/ia 
Ser. 1, ii. (1865) 15, 1 longed to new coat him in russia. 

2. To cover with a surface layer or coating (or 
with successive layers) of any substance, as paint, 
tar, tinfoil, etc.; also predicated of the substance 
covering the surface. 

1753 Frankuin Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 299 Leaf tin .. is best 
to coat them [electrical jars] with. 1776 G. Sempre Build. 
tug in Water 83 The Dutch preserve their. .Sluices, etc. by 
coating them over with a mixture of Pitch and Tar. 1860 
TynxpaLu Glac. 1. 124 The granite was now coated with 
lichens, 1860 TENNENT Story Guns (1864) 227 The idea of 
coating ships with armour, 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 65 
Layers of ice. coating a white snowy central mass. 

+3. To place in one's coat of arms ; to assume 
as a heraldic bearing. Ods. 

1663 Gernier Counsel E viij b, Constantine the great did 
Coat a double-headed-Aigle. 

Coat, obs. form of Core, Quote. 

Coat-armour (ké+t)a1moa1). Her. 
see Coat and Arsour. 

+1. A vest of rich material embroidered with 
heraldic devices, worn as a distinction by knights 
over their armour, by heralds, etc.; =Coat or 
ARMs x. (See ArwouR I0,) Ods, 

c 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 586 He.. Askez erly hys armez, 
& alle were bay bro3t..Wyth ryche cote armure, ¢1384 
Cuaucer H. Fame ut. 236 Pursevauntes and heraudes .. 
Hit weren alle; and every man Of hem.. Had on him 
throwen a vesture Which that men clepe a cote-armure, 
Enbrowded wonderliche riche, 1g25 Lp. Berners Frviss. 
IL. Ixxxviii. {Ixxxiv.] 260 The heraulte. .with his cote armure 
on his backe, with the armes of the duke of Lancastre. 
1530 PatsGr. 209/1 Cote armour, cotte d'armes. 1639 
Futter Holy War it. xviii. (1840) 146 ‘The soldiers also 
bearing the badge of the cross on their coat-armour. 

+2. The distinctive heraldic insignia borne by a 
lacquer (armiger); a shield, escutcheon; = 

OAT OF ARMS 2. Obs. 

1393 Lana. P. Pl. C. xix. 188 What is hus conysaunce, 
quap ich, in hus cote-armure? 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. 
Aja, Herein thys booke folowyng is determyned the lynage 
of coote armuris. 1545 Ascuam Yo.vof/t (Arb.) 71 To hauc 
..their cote Armours to be set above theyr tombes. 1610 
Guitumt pi pain td t ii. (x6rz) 7 The blazoning of the Coate- 
armours of gentlemen. x62g tr, Casiden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 
(1688) 48 To raze and deface the Epitaphs and Coat-armours 
of most noble Families. 

+3. ¢vansf. One who bears coat-armour. Obs. 

2418 Pol. Poents (1859) II. 126 Two thousand cot-armers.. 
After her sorow thedere thei sowght. sggo J. Coxe Eng. § 
Fr, Herald (1877) § 194 Viscountes, barons, knyghtes, es- 
quiers, and cote armours, 160z Carew Cornwaty 63b. 

4, (without d/.) Blazonry, ‘arms’, 

3486 Bh, St. Albans, Her. Aijb, Cote armure was made 
and figurid at the sege of troye. 1646 Sin T. Browne 
Pseud. Ef, v. i. 234 Under an Emblematicall intention, we 
accept itincoatarmour. 1768 BLackstone Com. 111. 104g 
In matters of coat-armour, precedency, and other distinc- 
tions of families, x875 Srunps Covst, Hist. 11, xv. 188 The 
custom of bearing coat-armour as.a sign of original or 
achieved gentility, ‘ . a 

+5. =Arnour (senses x, 2), cont of mail. ‘vare. 

3603 Ceremonies at Coron. Fas. I (x685),6 Be thou unto 
him a Coat-Armour against his Enemies. 


Hence + Coat-armoured @., furnished with coat- 
armour. 
1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 68 Whats he coat-armoured ? 


For forms 


COATING. 


+ Coat-card. Ods.. A-playing card bearing. a 
‘ ’ ; of . 

coated’ or habited figure (king, queen, or knave). 
In regular use down ‘to ¢ 1688 ; afterwards cor- 
rupted into Court-carp. er 

1563 Foxe A. § Af, 1298 The beste cote carde beside in the 
bunche, yea thoughe it were the Kyng of Clubbes. rg9x 
Fiorito and Fruites 69, | haue none but coate cardes. 1674 
Cotton Comp. Gamester in Singer Hist, Cards 347 The 
value of your coat-card trumps. 1690 W. Wacker /dtomat, 
Anglo-Lat. 83 The dealer shall have the turn-up Card if it 
be an ace oracoat card. 1867 Max Mitcrer Chips 111, 301 
Coat cards—the king, and queen, and knave in their gor- 
geous gowns~-were exalted into court cards. 1878 H. H. 
Gipss Ombre 11 The Ace being inferior in the Red suits 
to the Coat (or Court) cards, 

Coate, obs. form of Core, Quore. 

Coated (koutéd), asl. a. Ef. Coat sb, and a.] 

1. Clad in a coat; fumished with or having a 
coat or coats. Often in parasynthetic comb., as 
long-coated, thick-coated. + Coated card: =Coat- 
CakD (applied by Foxe to the priests). 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. 919 (R.) Nowe commeth in Sir 
Thomas More trumping in our weie, with his painted card. 
Thus these coated-cardes, though they could not by pais 
pains conuince him being alive, yet now after his death 
by false plaic they will make him theires whether he will or 
no. rg7e Levins A/azip. 51 Coted..tunicatnus, x880 Biun- 
DEVIL Died, Horses (1609) 12b, Some horses are thicker 
coted than others. 1737 Mi..er Gard. Dict. (ed.3)s.v. Co- 
rona Intperialis, Wt hath a coated Root, 1861 W. F, Cotuier 
Hist. Eng. Lit. 123 Hordes of long-coated peasants. 


b. Formed into a coat, constituting a coat. vare. 

1814 Soutney Roderick xu, The coated scales of steel 
Which o'er the tunic to his knees depend. ; 

+2. Furnished with armorial bearings, Ods. 

1690 Lond. Gas, No. 2576/4, 3 Casters, 6 Spoons, 2 Forks 
..all Coated, with a Bend betwixt 2 Swans. 

3. Covered with a coat or coating of some sub- 
stance, as paint, tinfoil, ete. 

1766 Lane in Phid, Trans. LVII. 455 The quantity of 
electric fluid ..will be proportionate to the quantity of 
coated glass. 1776 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) 11. 326 
Alyosurus,.sceds numerous, coated, pendent, 1863 WynTER 
Subtle Brains & Lissom Fingers 341, A Leyden jar or 
coated pane. 

Coatee (koute), [f. Coarsé.+-EE2,] A close- 
fitting coat with short tails, chiefly military. 

1775 in Harper's Mag. (1883' Sept. 546/t A blue cloath 
Coatie, 1830 Campaety Diet. Mil. Sc. 39 8.v. Clothing, A 
suit. .consisting of a Red Coatee, a pair of .. Trousers, and 
one pair of Boots, is annually supplied to reat Soldier in 
the Infantry, 1837 J. Lanc Wew S. livales WI. 125 The 
members had cach to appear at all meetings of the Hunt in 
a green coatee with silver buttons, 1882 B, Ramsay Recoé, 
Altl. Serv. UU. xii. 4, I was still wearing the old coatee with 
epaulets. 

Coater, obs. Sc. form of Correr, 

Coath, var. f. Corne to swoon. 

tCoat-hardy. Obs. Also 5 cote-. [a. OF, 
cote-hardie.| A close-fitting garment with sleeves, 
formerly worn by both sexes. 

ax4so Ant. de la Tour 159 There come in a yonge squier 
..and he was clothed in a cote hardy upon the guyse of 
Almayne. /dfd. 165 She clothed her in a cote hardy vn. 
furred, the whiche satte right streite upon her. did. 167 
Forto make her gentille, and smalle, and faire bodied, she 
clothed her in a symple cote hardye, not doubled. 1834 
Prancut Bott, Costume 128 A close-fitting body garment, 
called a cote-hardic, buttoned all the way down the front 
and reaching to the middle of the thigh. x860 Fairsuo.r 
Costume 96 ‘The pealewan [temp. Edw. I11.] wears a close- 
fitting tunic, called a cofe-hardie, with tight sleeves. 

Coati (koati). [a. Tupi (lang, of Brazil) coat?, 
coatim, cuati(m, f{. cua cincture + fm nose: cf. the 
zool. name /Vasuva.} An American plantigrade 
carnivorous mammal of the genus Vasea (family 
Orside), somewhat tesembling the Civet and the 
Racoon, with a remarkably elongated flexible snout. 

There are two species or sub-species ; the Brazilian coati, 
Nasua rufa, to which the name originally belongs, and the 
Mexican or brown coati VY. varita. 

1676 Phil. Trans. XI, 596 This Coati_of our Authors, 
2790 Bewick Hist. Quedeanees 235 The Coati or Brazilian 
Weasel, 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast xv. 39 The coati.. set 
up their sharp, quick bark. 1866 Owen Awat, Vertebrates 
I. sor In the Coati, the olfactory chamber. .extends above 
the whole rhinencephalic fossa, ; 

b. Also called Contiemondi. [Said to be from 
monde in a Brazilian lang. solitary’.] 

1676 Phil, Trans. XI. 596 The Coati Mondi, a Brasilian 
Animal. 1723 Macxes2ig Coati Afondi, ibid. XXXII. 317 
The Coati Mondi of Brasil is seldom or never brought alive 
into Europe. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 1. vit, xiii, 
555 The Coatimondi is very subject to eat its own tail. .this 
strange habit is not peculiar to the coati. «1845 Hoop 
Open Question iv, Was strict Sir Andrew, in his sabbath 
coat, Struck all a heap to sce a Coati Mundi? Z 

Coating (kértin), vd/. sb. [Ff Coar a. (and sd.)] 

L. A layer of any substance spread over or cover- 
ing a surface; =Coat sé. 9. : 

1770 Phil, Trans, LX. 194 The discharge from the inside 
coating. | 1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) I. 69 The pinnace [had 
been) painted ‘with white lead and oil, which last coating 
we think to be the most eligible. 1856 SranLey Sixai § 
Pai, i. 16 A thin ., coating of vegetation. - : 

2. Clothing of the nature of a coat. 

1798 Afonth, Mag. V1. 197 My biithe sister shall .. dress 
thee in coatings of gold. 3813 Examiner 5 Apr. 209/1 En- 
veloped in capes and_coatings. 7834 CAMPBELL Life A7rs. 
Siddons 11, viii, 200 The babes, ini their .. long coating. 


COATLESS. 


3; [f the sb.] zechz. Material for coats. 
trousertig, shirting, etc.) 

8oa Naval Chron, VIII. 417 A large trunk, containing 
cloth, coating, stockings. 1846 M*Curtocn dec Brit, 
Empire (1854) I. 151 Kendal, celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of a peculiar description of coarse woollen goods called 
cottons, probably a corruption of coatings. 1883 Standard 
7’Sept. 7/2 Makers of worsted coatings are very busy. 

Coatless (kdwtlés), a. [f. Coa sd, + -LEss.] 

1. Without a coat of arms, 

1586 Ferns Blas. Gentrie, Lacie’s Nobilitie 112, 1 place 
him in this place coatelesse although I iudge he was a 
gentleman. 1833 Lams Elia, Blakesmoor in H., The coat- 
less antiquary in his unemblazoned cell. 

4. Without a coat (garment). 

1850 Kines.ey Adt, Lockexxi, (D.), Seven or eight sallow 
Starved beings. .coatless, shoeless, and ragged. 

Coatlet. zonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -LET, dim. 
suffix.] A small coat. 

2798 Hull Advertiser 7 Mar.2/3 Spencers. These fashion- 
able coatlets, 

Goa'temoney. 2st. Money to provide a 
coat for each man furnished for military service ; 
esp. that exacted as a tax by Charles I. when 
governing without a Parliament. Usually in the 
phrase Coat and Conduct Money. Cf. Coat sb. 12. 

See Forster Gr. Resousir. (1860) 225; Bruce Verney 
Papers (Camd. Soc. 1853) 127, 289-293. 

1837 Act 4 & 5 Philip § Mary c.3 $4 If any Captain... 
shall not pay unto his Soldiers... their full and whole Wages, 
Conduct and Coat Money. 1640 Schedule Grievances in 
Forster Gr. Reutonstr, (1860) 225 The new taxe of Coate 
and Conduct Mony, with undue meanes used to inforce the 
payment of it. 1640 Pyat Sf, Grievances in Forster Life 
(1837) 109 The seventh great civil grievance hath been, the 
militarie charges laid upon the several counties of the king- 
dome .. It began first to be practised as a loane for supply 
of coat and conduct money. 1647 Crarenpon /Yést. Red. 1, 
v.427 The continued Oppressions by Ship-money, Coat and 
Conduct-money. #1662 Heyuin Lavd iy. (1668) 382 To 
raise and maintain an Army with no charge to the Common 
Subject : but only a little Coat and Conduct money at their 
first setting out. 176 Hume Hist. Zug, UL. liii. 148. 1827 
Hateam Const. Hist, (1876) IL ae 

Coat ofarms. Her. [tr. F. cote d'armes.] 
1, Hés¢. A coat or vest embroidered with heraldic 
arms; atabard, (See ARMOUR 10, COAT- ARMOUR I.) 

©1489 Caxton Sones af Aymen xxvi. 555 He knewe hym 
well, for he bare his owne cote of armes. 1601, Hotianp 
Pliny I. 497 The priest. .cutteth it [misseltoe] off, and they 
beneath receiue It in a white soldiers cassock or coat of 


(CE 


armes, 1654 L’EstRANGE Chas. I (1655) 103 The Councel.. 
ar the Herald in his coat of Armes to wind his Horn 
thrice. 


2. The distinctive heraldic bearings of a gentle- 
man (armiger) originally borne on a ‘coat of 
arms’ (sense 1); a shield, escutcheon, (See 
ARM 50.2 14, ARMOUR IO,) 

156 Leicn Armory 27 If he come into the combate campe 
with his sayde wifes cote of armes. 1651 Hopses Leviath. 
(7839) 8x Scutcheons, and coats of arms hereditary, 1833 
‘Tennyson Lady Clara Vere de V.ii, A simple maiden in 
her flower Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms, 

Jig. 1938 Frecthinker No. 108.24 The Second Letter .. 
was sealed with a Thimble, the Coat of Arms of a House- 
wife. 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Hitt, xxvi, These are their 
{Indians’] ‘ coats’ of arms, symbolical of the ‘medicine’ of 
the wearer. 

+3. =Coat of mail (Coat sb. 5). Obs. rare. 
[So F. cotte d'armes =cotte de maille.] 

1613 Hevwoop Silver Age ui. Wks, 1874 IIL. 131 Thus 
the Nemean terror naked lyes, Despoyl’d of his inuinced 

- Coat of Armes. 1844 CosTELtLo Tour Béaru & Pyrenees 
IL, 56 An old gallery, filled with rusty coats of arms, 

Coat-tail. The tail of a coat. Zo sé, etc., 
ot ones own coat-tail; ‘to live, or to do any 
thing, at one’s personal expense’ (Jam.). Se. Zo 
drag his coat-tails, so that some one may tread on 
theme (attributed to Irishmen at Donnybrook Fair) : 
to put himself purposely in a position in which 
some one may intentionally or unintentionally 
afford a pretext for a quarrel ; to provoke attack 


so as to get up a row. 

@ 1600 Poems 16th. Cent., Leg. BS. St. Andrew's 329 lam.) 
Still on his owne cott tail he satt. 1679 Sc, Pasgiis (1868) 
248 From his coat-tail you'll claime, hoys, Lippies of grace. 
31828 Scorr Rob Roy xiv, ‘To gang there on ane’s ain coat- 
tail, is a waste o’ precious time and hard-won siller.’ 1837 
Dickens Pickw, i, The eloquent Pickwick, with one hand 
gracefully concealed behind his coat tails. 

Co-aitte'st, v. [Co-1.] ‘rans. To attest to- 
gether-or in conjunction (wth). So Co-attesta'- 
tion, Co-attestator. 

x6go Evperriztp Tyé/es 297 He must know this, and will 

believe give it in co-attestation. 1708 Misc. Curiosa 11. 

[he same Relation is Coattested by Nine other several 
uccessions .. if we sup jose a Coattestation of Nineteen, 
the Credibility of it will be, as above Two Millions to One. 
ex7tt Ken Hymus Fesitv. Poet. Wks, x721 I. 264 That 
- heav’nly Paraclete .. With Conscience co-attests our Zeal, 
3810 Bentuam Packing (1821) 232 Established by an 
affidavit, with or without co-attestators. =. ~ - 
‘ Co-attend, -auditor, -augment: see Co-. 

Co-au'thor. [Co- 3-b.] Joint author. Hence 
Co-au'thoxship, Also Co-autho'rity, joint or 
concurrent authority. atts 
+ 1864. Spectator 3x Dec, 1511 The First Folio .. is the only 
authority for half the plays and a co-authority for the other 
half. 1886 R. Bovtein New Shaks. Soc. Trans. 379 Claim- 
ing Massinger as co-author-in The Tave Noble Kinsnten. 
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1888 T. N. Bausurtery in Trans. Devonsh. Assoc. XX. 
499 To corroborate his statement of the co-authorship of 
B. Bowring. 

Coava, -e : see COFFEE. 

Coax (kéuks), v. Forms : 6-8 cokes, 7-§ coaks, 
(6 eoxe, ¥ coques), 8—- coax. [f. Coxrs sd. 
According to Johnson 1755-73, ‘a low word’, 
and probably in vulgar use long before it be- 
came usual in literature, which may account for 
want of literary evidence for the early history of 
the senses. The original meaning seems to have 
been ‘make a cokes of’: cf. to fool, to pet, to 
gull; and the transition from ‘ make a fool of’ to 
‘make a pet of’, is paralleled by the passage of 
Joud from ‘ befooled’ to its present sense.] 

+1. ¢rans. To make a ‘ cokes’ of, befool, impose 
upon, ‘ take in’. Obs. 

(Cf. 1616 B, Jonson Devil is ax Ass ui. i. (Speech 68), 
Why, we will make a Cokes of thee Wise Master, We will, 
my mistress, an absolute fine Cokes!} c1679 Rovd. Bal- 
lads VII, 9 We tell them ’tis not a penny we can take: We 
plead poverty before we have need, And thus we do coaks 
them most bravely indeed. 1806 Afed, § Ph. Frnt, (1807) 
132 That practitioners would pay_a little more attention 
to those authors who are out of fashion and laid upon the 
shelf, and not suffer themselves to be coaxed by an old 
practice in a modern garb, 

+2. To make a pet of; to pet, fondle, caress ; 
to treat endearingly or with blandishment. Oés. 

1589 Purrennam Lug. Pocsie s. viii. (Arb.) 36 Princes may 
giue a good Poet such conuenient countenaunce and also 

enefite as are due to an excellent artificer, though they 
neither kisse nor cokes them, 1611 Cotcr. sv. Dadée, 
Souffrir & vn enfant toutes ses dadées, to cocker or cokes 
it; to make a feddle or wanton of it. 1668 R. L’Estrancr 
Vis. Quev. iv.(1708) 98 Some I saw Caressing and Cokesing 
their Husbands, in the very moment they design’d to be- 
tray them, 1678 Mrs. Benn Sir P. Kancy ut. iti, For my 
sake, dear, pardon him this one time [cotesing hint). 1694 
R. L’Esrnance fables ccxix. (1714) 238 ‘he Nurse .. had 
chang’d her Note; for she was then Muzzling and Cokesing 
of it. 2794 Sourney Botany-Bay Eclog. uy, ‘They kiss’d me, 
coax’d me, robb’d me, and betray’d me. 1831 Cat's Tadd 
25 Those tender attentions, that coaxing and coddling. 

+b. Zo coax up: to cocker up, coddle up. Ods. 

1886 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 48 They soothe up 
your passions, and cokes up your humors, 1683 [see Coax- 
inc vb. sb.). 

8. To influence or perstiade by caresses, flattery, 
or blandishment. Johnson says ‘To wheedle, to 


flatter, to humour: a low word’ ; cf. quot. 1663. 
,x663 Flagellum; or O. Cromwell Copa 159 And some- 
times to cokes the neighbouring Rusticks, give them a 
Buck he had hunted. 1835 W. Irvine Vous Prairies 248 
‘He try to coax me,’ said Beatte, ‘but I say no—we must 
part’, 1875 McLaren Seri. Ser, u. vii. 122 A wholesome 
obstinacy in the right that will neither be bribed nor coaxed 
nor bullied. : : 
b. Const. ¢o do a thing; z#Zo an action, etc. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Aféseries Hum. Life (1826) x, xlvi, 
Dragging the table..over an uneven floor, in hopes of coax. 
ing it to stand on more than two legs. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Manch, Strike x, 111 She coaxed her father into giving 
thema ball. 1862 Merivate Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. hi. 270 
It was Seneca’s principle .. to coax, rather than drive, his 
pupil into virtue. 1862 Union 11 Apr. 230, I succeeded in 
coaxing Papa. .to allow me to teach in the school, 

ce. With various other extensions, as ¢o coax 
away, down, forth, up : to persuade or entice to go 
or come away, etc. ; 40 coax (a thing) ozt of (a 
person) : to get it out of him by coaxing. 

rqgoo Astry tr. Saavedra-Fa.vardo 1]. ror Women.. 
coaks them out of their Husbands, and so tell ’em again to 
others; as it was in that secret which Maximus told his 
wife. @1839 PrazD Poezs (1864) 1. 342 They coaxed away 
the beldame’s wrath. x859 Gen. P. Tuomrson Andi Adz. 
IL. Ixxxvii. 56 Are these men to be coaxed down by ginger. 
bread? x889 Amétic Rives Quick or Dead ? (Rtldg.) 20 An 
old spinet .. from which Miss Fridiswig used to coax forth 
ghastly jinkings. .on Sunday afternoons, 

+4. To persuade to believe (¢o de, etc.) ; to flatter 
or wheedle into the belief. Ods. 

1676 Marvewt, Myr, Smirke Wks, 1875 IV. 69 So the Ex- 
poser would now cokes the lay multitude, whom before he 
call’d ‘the hundred thousands’, and for their simplicity 
‘excusable from subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles’, to 
be grown on the suddain so very wise men, that, ete. 

5. ixtv. To employ coaxing. 

1706 Farqunar Recruiting Of. 1. i, 1 coax! I wheedle! 
I'm above it. 1784 New Spectator XII. 1/2 What with 
palming one fellow, kissing another, and coaxing with thou- 
sands, [she] has driven me almost horn-mad. 1878 Masque 
Poets 52 Lhe gentlest..plead and coax For the sad strange 
story of Jasper Oakes. 

Coax (kauks), sb. [f. prec. vb. : see also CoKES, 

1. collog. One who coaxes. 

1863 Ourpa Held ix Bondage (1870) 6 He was gentle 
enough to a coax. 

2. A coaxing speech or appeal. s20ce-205e. 

1829 Marevat F. Afildmay i. (D.), He held out by tums 
coaxes and threats. 

Coaxal (koeksil), a. Math. = Coaxtat. 

1879 Tuomson & Tarr Nat. Phil. 1. 1. 165 Coaxal circular 
cylinders. 388: Maxwett Electr. & Afagn. HU. 285 Two 
circular and coaxal solenoids. 

Hence Goaxa‘lity. : de 

1863 R: Townsenp Afod. Geant. I. 207, The locus circle 
will pass evidently through all the phases of coaxality. | 

+ Coaxation (kauzeks2t'fon).. Ods. [n. of action 
£:°L: coaxd-re to croak: (f. Gr. wodéf, used by 


COB. 


Aristophanes to express the croaking of frogs) + 
-ATIon. (CE. ¥. coasser (16th ¢. coaxer) and coasse- 
ment.)| The croaking of frogs. 

164z lrariy Dippers Dipt 227 (T.), I hope we shall see 
no more of their frog-galliards, nor hear of their harsh 
croaking and coaxation either in the pulpit or the press. 
1664 H. More Afyst. (nig. 239 The. .harsh and disharmo- 
nious coaxations of frogs. 1696 J. Epwarps Deszoxstr. 
Exist. §& Provid. God 1. 189 The coaxation of frogs. 

Coaxed (kdukst), Api. a. [f. Coax v.+-ED.] 
Petted, caressed, wheedled. 

1829 Scott in Croker Papers (1884) II. xiv. 32 Whenever 
he was the coaxed man of the company. 

Coaxer (kouksaz). One who coaxes. 

_ 1706 Mrs. Centivre Basset Table (L.), Coaxing will do 
it if the right coaxer can be found, 1955 JouNson, Coaxrer, 
a wheedler, a flatterer. 1839 Ricuarpsox, Conver, though 
common in familiar speech,—applied ¢.g. to children—is 
not so in writing. 

Coaxial (koksiil), a. A/ath. [f. Co- + AXIS 
+-AL; cf. AXAL.] Having a common axis. 

Hence Goa’xially adv. 

388: Q. ReyNoups in ature XXIII. 477 ‘Two eddies 
should face, and so exactly as to be coaxial. 1884 S. P. 
TxHompsox Dynamo-Elect. Math, 198 Let a coil be intro- 
duced .. let a second coil .. be laid coaxially with it. 

Coaxing (kdksin’, 762. sd. ‘The action of the 
verb Coax. 

1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 278 ‘This is a pretty way 
of cokesing indeed 1683 tr, Arasi. ALorig Enc. 70 Self- 
love is nothing but the coquesing up of ourselves. 1870 
E. Pracock Ralf Shirl, WL, 138 Ready to accommodate 
herself, after a little coaxing, to the sacrifice. 


Coa'xing, ff/. 2. That coaxes; caressing, 
wheedling. 

1704 Cinner Careless Hush 1. (L,), But it must be done in 
a coaxing manner. 18xr L. Hawkins C’¢ess & Gertr. 11. 
370 ‘ Well, be it as you like, you coaxing hussey.’ 

Hence Coa‘xingly adv. 

2713 Mars. Cuntruvrn 7%e Wonder ut. t. (Jod.), Prithee, 
my dear, moderate the passion (coaxingly), 1856 Kane 
elyet. Expl. 1, 486 Calling the dogs coaxingly by name. 

Cob (kpb), sé.1 Also 5-6 cobbe. [Used in a 
number of senses having but little apparent con- 
nexion with each other, and possibly of diverse 
origin. The notions may be roughly distinguished 
of ‘something big or stout’, ‘something rounded 
or forming a roundish lump’, ‘a head or top’; 
but these are intricately interwoven in individual 
senses. Thus cob = ‘cob-nut’, can hardly be 
separated from the notion of ‘stout or big nut’ 
on the one hand, or from that of ‘fruit stone’ on 
the other. So sense 1 appears sometimes to mean 
‘man at the sop’. 

It has been suggested that ‘rounded head’ is the radical 
notion, and that cod is a variant of Cor; but the history of 
the latter does not favour this. In some of the senses 
under II, cobdde, cobyd?, was an earlier equivalent, but these 
senses are closely connected with others which have no 
equivalents in cobble.) 

I. Containing the notion ‘big’ or ‘ stout’. 

1. A great man, big man, Ieading man ; in mod. 
dial, expressing pre-eminence, as ‘ chief’, ‘leader’, 
tather than state. (In the later use, the notion 
of ‘head’, ‘top’, may have entered in.) 

a14z0 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 101 Mayntenaunce.. 
Sustenede is not by persones lowe; But cobbes grete this 
ryot sustene, 1535 St. Papers Hen, Vili, IL. 228 Ther 
must be some of the gret cobbes served likewise, and the 
King to have ther landes, 15360 Daus tr. Ste¢dane's Comm. 
119 b, Al the sorte of them occupie waxe, the poorer sorte, 
as I haue now tolde you, but the greatter cobbes, in sealyng 
their letters. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1684) i. 28/2 The 
greatest Cobs were yet behind. 1827 in Hone Zvery-Day 
&k, 11. 769 For fishing and shuting he was the cob of all 
this country! 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Cod, 
leader or fighter, the bully or best fighter in a parish or 
school. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. Cob is also a leader: ‘ ‘This 
boy will be always cob’=what is culled at school ‘cock of 
the school’. Sometimes pronounced caf. 


+b. A wealthy man; a miser. Obs. 
x548 Forrest Pleas, Poesye 88 That wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encrache an hundred mennys iyuynges. 1548 
Una tt, etc. Eras. Par. Luke v. 68b, Therich cobs of this 
worlde. 1583 Srusses Anat. Abus. u. 27, I would not 
haue a few rich cobs to get into their clowches almost whole 
countries, 1681 W. Ronertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 342 
A rich Cob or miser, homeo locupies §& avarus. 
‘ttc. A huge, lumpish person, Oés. 
1583 StanyHurst déxezs ut. (Arb.) 90 When the cob had 
maunged the gobets foule garbaged haulfe quick. 


2. A male swan ; also cod-sevaz. 

1570 Order jor Swans in Hone Lvery-Day Bk, U. 962 
Till due proofe be had. .whose was the Swan, that is away; 
Be it Cobbe or Pen. x6rz B, Jonson Catiline 1.i, I’m not 
taken With a cob-swan, or a high-mounting bull, As foolish 
Leda and Europa were. 1641 Best Harm. Bks. (1856) 122 
The hee swanne is called the cobbe, and the she-swanne 
the penne, x840 Brownine Sordel/o i. 320 Out-soar them, 
cobswan of the silver flock! Sing well! 

+3. The name ofa fish: see quots. Ods. 

: The sense ‘ young herring’ given in mod. Dicts. is perh. a 
misinterpretation of sense 8. : 

1611 Fiorito, Bozzole .. a fish called a millers thomb or a 
Gob. x6s§ Mouret & Benn. Health’s Jutpr. (1746) 275 
Kobs or Sea-Gudgeons. [Cf 1787 Grose Pravine. Gloss., 
Cobbe, a small fish called a miller's-thumb. a 1804 J. 
Boucuer 42S. Dict., a sniall fish (the Miller’s Thumb) is in 
Kent called Codée.] 

q1l-2 


COB. 


4. A short-legged, stout variety of horse, usually 
tidden by heavy persons. [Said by some to be 
short for cob-horse: see first quots.] 

3818 Topp, Cod, a horse not castrated. In our northern 
dialect, cob is a testicle. — Sugl., It is used also generally 
for a strong pony. 1818-36 Ricttarpson, Cod, anything 
round, a round stone. «A cob, a horse who has his cobs. 
@ 1839 Pracp Pocins (1864) I]. 20% If he comes to you rid- 
ing a cob. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudee x, He was well- 
mounted upon a sturdy chesnut cob. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge’s Sp. Tour xiv. 72 ‘That's not a bad-like old cob of 
yours.’ 1863 Morton Cyel. Agric. (E. D.S.), Cob, a com- 
pact punchy horse. 

II. Containing the notion ‘ rounded ’, ‘ roundish 
mass’ or ‘lump’. « 

5. Applied to various rounded solid bodies. In 
some of these cobyl, cobble occurs in earlier use. 

a. =Cos-nut (in sth ¢, cobyll-nut). 

rg89 Gaerne Poems (1861) 291 Sit down, Carmela; here 
are Cobs for Kings, Sloes black as jet. 1829 Loupox Ex- 
cyel, Plants 792 Corylus .. grandis, Cob. 1885 Pall ATall 

«20 Oct. 4 What better place than here to sit and eat our 
filberts and cobs? at 

b. The stone of a fruit (in 15th c. coby//-stone). 

3825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Cob..the stony kernel of 
fruit. 1897 V. IV. Lincolnsh, Gloss, Cob, the stone of fruit. 
1886 5. 1H, Lincolnsh. Gloss., Cob, the stone of any fruit: 
‘Don't swallow the cobs’, 

c. A testicle. dial. 

1818-36 [see 4]. 1847-78 Hatuiwet. Codds, testiculi. 
North. 

a. ‘Cobs are also round Balls, or Pellets with 
which Fowls are usually crammed ’ (Kersey 1708). 

6. Applied to various rounded heaps. 

a. A small stack of hay or corn. dia/. 

1626 Suret, & Marku. Country Farm 645 To haue every 
Winter in your Warren a little cob or stacks of hay. 

98 Hatuwett, Cod, a small bay-stack. O.ron. 
Lincolnsh, Gloss., Cob, a small stack or heap of corn: 
‘They've no-but two wheat stacks and a little cob’. 

b. A bunch or knot of hair; a chignon. 

386g Pall Mall G. 10 July 10/2 A gentleman parading 
Rotten-row with a lady's hair ‘cob’, which he had picked 
up and stuck at the end of his stick. 1880 IV. Cornwall 
Gloss., Cob, a bunch of hair on the forehead ; often applied 
to the top locks of a horse’s mane. 

ce. A small ap or lump of (anything). diad. 

1876 Biackmore Cripps LIL. xvii, 278 Stealing half the 
meat and all the lietle cobs of jelly. 1887 S. Cheshire 
botk.sp., Cob, a small heap or lump: ‘a cob o' dirt’. 

7. Applied to various roundish or lumpy pieces : 
‘something round, as a cod of coal, a cob of bread’ 
(Lanc. Gloss.), dtal. 


a. A small loaf of roundish form, a cob-loaf. 
b. See also quots. 1877, 1888, 

1606-17 Cob-loaf (see IV]. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. (Philol. 
Soc.), Cod, a smail round loaf, alunp or piece. 1877 A rchzol. 
XLV. 180 The cob was a cracknel made of fine flour. 1887 
S. Cheshire Posh Cod, a small loaf: ‘ Bring me a cob o’ 
bread’, 1888 Shefield Gloss., Cob, a cake of bread. 

ec. A lump or large piece of coal (cf. Copnnz). 
a 1804 Cob-coal [see IV]. 1865 S. Bamroro Wild Rider 
in Harland Lanc. Lyrics 15 A broody hen crow'd from her 
perch on a cob. 1865 E,. Waucu in Harland Ballads Lance. 
(1875) 372 Aw've just mended th’ fire wi’ a cob. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cob or cobble, a lump of coal. 

III, With the notion ‘ head’, ‘top’. 
+8. The head of a (red) herring. Ods. 

1594 Nasne Unf. Trav, Wks. (Grosart) V. 14 Lord high 
regent of rashers of the coles and red herring cobs. tg99 
— Lenten Stuf 59 Not a scrap .. but the cobs of the two 
herrings the fisherman had eaten remained of him, 1598 
B. Jonson &v. Max in Hum, 1. iv, Cob (¢og.) The first Red 
Herring that was broild in Adam and Eves Kitchin do 
1 fetch my Pedigree from..His Cob was my great-great. 
mighty. great grandfather. 1603 Sin C. Hut nos Sud, 
alstrot. xx. 405 He will not admit a stone to shine. And 
why not as wel as a peice of rotten wood, or a hearings 
cobbe in the darke? 1630 Dekker end Pt, Honest Wh, 
Wks. 1873 IL. 147 He can come bragging hither with foure 
white Herrings (at's taile).. but I may starue ere he glue 
me so much as acob, 1632 Sierwoon s.v, Cod, A herring 
cob, fa teste d'un harang sor. 

®. See quot. déal. (perh. a local form of cop.) 

i = Sheffield Gloss., Cob, the top, e.g. ‘the cob of the 

Dake. 

10. The seeding head of wheat, clover, etc. dal. 

1847-78 Havuwetr, Cob-poke, 2 bag carried by gleaners 
for receiving the cobs or broken ears of wheat. 1863 Mor: 
ton Cycl, Agric. (E.D.S.), Cab, the seed head of clover. 

IL. The cylindrical shoot or rachis on which the 
grains of maize grow. 

xjoz C. Matuer Siagn, Chr. vi. vii. 69 In the year 1683 
the House of Nicholas Desborough .. was very strangely 
molested by Stones, by pieces of Earth, by Cobs of Indian 
Corn. x8r97-8 Consett Resid. U. S. (1822) 7 The grains 

.-are placed all round the stalk, which goes up the middle, 
and this little stalk, to which the seeds adhere, is called the 
Corn Cob. 1850 Lyett ond Visit U.S. 1. 72 Mills in 
which the grain, cob, and husk were all ground up together 
for the cattle and hogs. 3866 LivincsTone 77v/, (1873) 1. 
iii. 8: One cob had 1600 seeds. 

IV. attrib. and Comb, : cob-like, -mounted - 
(from 4), cob-pipe (ft. 11); cob-conl (see 7 c); 
cob-fly, name of a kind of angling fly (see quot.) ; 
cob-handle, a round wooden handle for tools; 
cob-house, a house built by children out of corn- 
cobs, hence applied fig. to any insecure or ‘unsub- 
stantial scheme, etc.; “+ cob-knight (see quot.) ¢ 
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cob-loaf (see quot. 1617); cob-worm (.S¢.), the 
larva of uc coccchafer, ns ee) 


1804 J. Boucner JfS. Dict, In the North large coals 
are generally called *Cob-coals, 1869 Lousdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc), Cob-coals, large pit-coals. 1870 BLaine 
Lucyc. Rural Sports 1205 The March-brown of Mr. Hof- 
jand, better known here [in Wales] as the *cob-fly. 1873 J. 
Ricuarps Wood-working Factories 113 To go into a wood- 
shop and find a job containing three or four files with 
the tips broken off, a *cob handle to be used between them 
«at once indicates the character of the establishment. 188: 
Harfer's Alag. Nov. 824 George builds a *cob-house. 
ax6s2 Brome Damoiselle 1. i, Ali. How came he by his 
Knighthood? Cost it nothing? Ver. No: He was one 
oth’ *Cobbe-Knights in the throng, When they were dubd 
in Clusters. 1888 Pad? Alail G. 19 Sete 2/1 Short *cob- 
like coolies, d only in shirt and drawers of blue 
cotton. x606 Suaus. 77. § Cr ou. i, 4x Zher. Thou 
should’st strike him. Aia.*Coblofe. 1627 Minsieu Ductor 
Ling., Cobloafe or bunne.. is a little loafe made with a 
round head. 3647 New Quaeres to Praclates 15 Limping 
and dancing... like Mummers about acobloafe. 1678 AUBREY 
Wiltshire in Brand (1853) 1. 466. 1897 Archzxol. XLV. 80, 
120 cob loaves, each of 12 oz. 1899 Gro. Exior Theo. Such 
ti. 41 Riding by the side of a larger *cob-mounted shadow. 
1884 Harper's Mag. 281/1 Mrs, Jackson .. sat smoking her 
‘corn-cob pipe. 1889 /érd. Dec. 119/2 With a cob pipe be- 
uveen his toothless gums. 1793-9 Statist. Ace. Fife XII}. 
29 (Jam.) Upon opening up their stomachs, he found them 
quite full of *cobworms. 

Cob (kgb), sé.2 [Examples known since ¢ 1600. 
The explanation ‘lump of clay’ given by Cope, 
Hampsh. Gloss., would tend to identify this with 
Cos sb.! sense 6 ¢; but this is otherwise improb- 
able.]_ A composition of clay (marl, or chalk), 
gravel, and straw, used, esp. in the south-west of 
England, for building walls, etc. 

1602 Carew Cornwell 11769) 53a, The poor Cottager con- 
tenteth himself with Cob for his Wals, and Thatch for his 
covering. /é¢c. (1811) 249 The flood-gate will hold water 
best, if his sides be walled up with 1797 Pouwnere 
Hist. Devon 1.301 The inferior houses in Devon and Corn- 
wall were built with mud, which was called cob. 1882 T. 
Moztey Reminisce. Oriel College \, ix. 72 Finding chalk cob 
the common material of the country. T. N Brusn- 
FIELD in Trans, Devon. Assoc. XX1. 323 The walls are of 
cob. .and rest on a stone foundation. 

b. atérzb. and Comé., as cob cottage, house, wall 
(sometimes unnecessarily hyphened); col-qwalled 
adj. ; cob-parer, a tool used in building cob walls. 

2790 J. Worcorr (P. Pindar) Rowl. for Oliver Wks. I. 
406 Make a fortune by a history of cobwalls, old chamber. 
pots, and rusty nails. 1807 VANcouver Agric. Devon 235. 
3820 C.S. Gitnert Antig. Cornwall 936 The houses in 
general, are cobwalled buildings. 1839 Loupon Lucycl. 
Archit. 839 The cob-parer is made of iron. x8g9 H. Kincs- 
Ley G. Hamlyn vi. (D.\, The main village .. consisted of a 
narrow street of cob-houses white-washed and thatched. 
1870 Tnouxpury Jour Eng. 1. vii. 137 Homely cob walls 
square out the pastures. 1876 Miss Brappox ¥, i aneahts 

jax. v. 64 Hymns which compared the cob-walled barn to 
the gorgeous temple in the sacred city. 1889 Temple Bar 
Mag. Aug. 577 A red cob cottage. 

Cob, cobb (kpb), si.3 [Identical with EFris. 
hobbe, sé-kobbe, Heligoland kobb, New Fris. heb, 
Du. Lobde, keh, with same meaning. Etymology, 
and possible connexion with cod in other senses, un- 
known.]_ A name given to species of Gull, es. the 
Greater Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus), and 
Common Gull (Z. canus) ; also called Sea-cob(h, 

xs8o Baret Aly. C grr A sea Cobbe, Gania alta. 1607 
Norven Surv. Dial. 206, I haue seene vpon these grounds, 
store of Pewets, Oliues, and Cobbes breed. x6x0 W. Fok. 
INGHAM Art of Survey ww, iii. 83 Fowling may be for the 
Sheldrake, Cob, Oliue, Puffin. x6s5 Mourer & Benner 
Health's linprou. (740) 195 Sea-Mews and Sea-Cobs feed 
upon Garbage and Fish. 3733 Baury Colfog. Erasmz. (1877) 
2t4 Wherever I find an hungry sea-cob 1 throw him outa 
bait. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 208 L. marinus 
--also called Cobb (Essex, Kent, N. Devon, Wales, Galway). 
L.canus, Cobb or Sea Cobb (Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfoll. 

+ Cob, st.4 Ods. [Very rare as a separate word, 
and, in this form, probably taken from Coswes, 
ME. coppe-wed: cf. Cop sb.3 But cf. mod.Flem, 
cobbe, coppe, Westphalian coble, spider.] A spider. 

1657 Tomutnson Keuon's De 470 They [ants] hunt not 
Shee smaller animals, like Cobs, but degust them when 

cad. 

Cob (kpb), 5.5 [perh, identical with Cox 5d,1 
sense I, as the biggest silvercoin.] A name given 
in the 17th and 18th centuries in Ireland, and 
subsequently in some British colonies and posses- 
sions, to the Spanish dollar or ‘ piece of eight’. _ 

1672 Petry Pol, Anat, 350 Spanish pieces of eight, called 
cobs in Ireland. 1681 Dinecey Fret. Tour Jred.in Trans, 
Kilkenny Archxol. Soe. Ser. uw. U. 55 The most usual 
money. .is Spanish Coyne knowne here by the name ‘of a 
cob, an half cob and a quarter cob. _x' . Tuomas Fond, 
z A considerable Quantity of Cob Dollars and wrought 

fate. 1784 T. Suerivan Life Swift §'x(T.) He .. poured 
out the contents, which were silver cobs, upon the table. 
1822 Seorr Pirate xxxi, ‘And so you came for_your share 
of the cobs?’ 2835 Ketty Cawébist 164 The Spanish 
dollar circulating at Gibraltar is commonly called a ‘cob’. 

Comb. cob-money (U.S.) : see quots.” 

1865 Tuorzau Cafe Cod viii. 148 Pieces of silver called 
obey. 2868 ine FAfzdson 80-The old silver coins 
eccasionally found at Fort Edward are called ‘cob-money’ 
by the people, at ate ee 
Cob, cobb (kpb), 58.0 drat.” (See quots.) 
x69 Ray S.§ FE. Cauntvy lds, 93 Cob, a Wicker-basket 
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to carry upon the Arm. Soa Seed-cob or Seed-lib, is such 
a Basket for Sowing. 1830 Scotr Denzonol. vi. 180 A brown 
loaf and a cobb of herrings. 1863 Morton Cyel. Agric. 
(E. D.S.\, Cob, a basket used for carrying chaff, and for 
broad-casting wheat. P 

Cob, cobb (kpb), si.7 local. (See quots.) 

(The mole or pier of Lyme Regis was originally con- 
structed of cobble-stones heaped together; thence perhaps 
cob=cobble in sense 1.) 

2605 CamDEN Pew. (1636) 116 A forced harborow for ships, 
as the Cob, of Linne in Dorsetshire, 1688 Addr fr, Lyne 
Regis in Lond. Gaz. No. 2345/t Your Majesties Princely 
Bounty towards the Maintenance of our Peer or Cob. 
1743-5 R. Pococke Trav. (Camden) 97 The famous cob or 
mole is a quarter of a mile to the south-west of the town 
ame Regis}. 1862 Suites Engineers I. 283 The Cobb or 
harbour at Lyme Regis was. .successfully put together. 

Cob, cobb (kb), 54.8 [f. Coz z.! 3.] A blow. 

32828 Cherokee Phanix x0 Apr, (Bartlett), Such negro so 
offending shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddles for every 
such offence. 1848-60 BartLett Dict. Amer., Cobb, a blow 
on the buttock. 188 Leicestersh. Gloss., Cob, a blow or 
knock: ‘a cob o’ the yead’. 1884 Chesh. Gloss. Cob, a 
blow, generally on the head. 

Cob (kpb), v.1° Also 4-7 kob, 9 cobb. [Ety- 
mology doubtful; perh. onomatopceic.] 

+1. zxtr. To hight, give blows. Obs. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 8285 Thre thousaund full pro brang 
into batell.. And cobbyt full kantly. Zéid. 11025 And ho 
keppit hym full kantly, kobbit with hym sore, 

. trans. To crush or brnise (ore). 

2778 Pavce Alin. Corntdicnsis 318 Cob, to break or bruise. 
.. Cobbed ore is the spalled which is broke out of the solid 
large stones with sledges. 1880 J. Cornwall Gloss., Cob- 
bing in mining is breaking copper ore into small pieces. 

3. To strike. @. esp. Nant. To strike on the 
buttocks with a flat instrument. See Copprne. 

1769 (sec Consinc]. 180z J. Axrrey in Naval Chron, 
VII. 76 ‘They were going to cobb 2 man. 1802 Anz, 
Reg. 556 With a pair of pea-squeezers in his hand to cob 
him with. 1829 Maravat F. Afildmay ii, I was sentenced 
to be cobhed with a worsted stocking filled with wet sand. 

b. dial. 

1828-79 JAMIESON, Cod, to bent in a particular mode prac- 
tised among shepherds. Roxb. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Cob, to strike posteriorly with the knee. 188: Lescestersh. 
Word-bk., Cob, to strike : generally, to strike on the head. 

4, To thresh or beat out (secd). Also ifr. said 
of the seed. Cf. Cos sd.1 10, 

1796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. 1/4 Clover-seed is likely to 
be searce. .it cobs ill, and rises to little more on the average 
than one bushel per acre. Far A. Younc Agric. Essex 
(2823) I. 155 He has applied it [threshing-machine] to cob- 
bing white clover with great success, 

5. To throw. 

1867 Kentish Dialect, Cob, to throw gently. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Cob, to throw: ‘cob it away, it’s good ¢’ nowt’; 
‘The land has cobbed up a deal of grass’. 

Cob, v.2 dial. Also cop. [f. Cos 56.1] trans. 
To top, excel, beat. 

1847-78 Hauiiwe.t, Cod, to outdo or excel. x869 Lovs- 
dale Gloss. (Phitol. Soc.), Cob, to beat or surpass, also to pull 
the hair. To cod over a person is to crow over him. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Cob, to surpass, exce 
‘Well, that cobs Dolly, an’ Dolly cobbed the devil.’ 8 
Cheshive Gloss., Cob, sometimes pronounced cof. ‘1 copp 
him’=I beat him, or got ahead of him. 

Cob, w.3, var. of Cop v. slang. 

Cobalt (ké«bglt). Also 7 cobolt, 8 kobold. 
[a. Ger. kobait, formerly also hobald, -olt, -old, -elt, 
-cl, app. the same word as fobold, ctc., goblin 
or demon of the mines; the ore of cobalt having 
been so called by the miners on account of the 
trouble which it gave them, not only from its 
worthlessness (as then supposed), but -from its 
mischievous effects upon their own health -and 
upon silver ores in which it occurred, effects duc 
mainly to the arsenic and sulphur with which it 
was combined. From the miners of the Harz or 
Erzgebirge the name became common German, 
and thence passed into all the European langs., 
F. cobalt, Tt Sp., Fe. cobalto, Du., Da., Russ., 
Pol., Boh,, etc, Aobalt, Sw. fodolt, See Hilde- 
brand in Grimm s.y., who shows also that the 
metal was known to Paracelsus (Wks. 1589 VIII. 
350), though its ‘discovery is usually credited to 
Brandt in 1733-} . 

1. One of the chemical elements, a metal of a 
greyish colour inclining to red, brittle, ‘slightly 
magnetic; in many respects closely resembling 
nickel; not found native, but extracted from 
various ores. Symbol Co. ; 

b. The name was originally given to the ores of 
this metal, and is still applied, with or without 
defining words, to various native compounds, as 
Tin-white cobalt=Smautine, CoAs, Grey c., Stl 
ver-white c, = cobalt-glance; Red c. = cobalt- 
bloom, -vitriol (see 3); Zarthy ¢. = ASBOLITE. 

{x683 Perrus Fleta Alin. 1. (1686) 34 Concerning the 
Cobolt oars, there are many sorts of them.) @x728 Woop- 
warp Fosstés 43 Cobalt is plentifulty impregnated with 
arsenick; contains copper and some silver, Being sub- 
limed, the flores are of a blue colour: these, German 
mineralists call zaffr, 1738 G. Santi Cus. Relations 11. 
440 Zink, Kobold, Sleat,.and other Productions of the 
Mines. 1748 Sir J. Hitt Fossiéds (J.), From cobalt are pro< 
duced the three sorts of srsenick, white, yellow, and red ; as 
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also zaffre and smalt. xBoo tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1. 397 A 
kind of cobalt, or arsenic mixed with copper. 1863-92 
Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 1039 The use of cobalt for imparting 
a blue colour to glass, appears to have been known to the 
Greeks and Romans. .Cobalt is not a very abundant metal, 
1875 Une Dict, Avis I. 874 Smaltis a kind of glass coloured 
by oxide of cobalt, \ 

2. The blue pigment, also called cobalt-blue, 
prepared from this mineral, largely used in stain- 
ing glass Also the deep blue colour of this. 

1835 G. Firtp Chromatogr. 110 Cobalt blue is the name 
now appropriated to the improved blue prepared with 
metallic cobalt. 1872 Wartrs Dict, Chent, 1. 1057 Cobalt. 
élue..is a compound of protoxide of cobalt and alumina, 
and is used both as oil and water colour. 1877 A. B. Ep. 
warps Up Wile xviii. 503 The mitre-shaped casque being of 
a vivid cobalt-blue. 1878 Back Green Past, xxxili. 262 As 
if some one. .had. .dashed in a stroke of brilliant cobalt. 

b. In this sense used attrzd. or as adj. 

1849 Mrs, Somervitte Connex, Phys. Sc. xix. 181 A dark 
blue cobalt glass. 1853 Kane Grinnell Lxp. xxviii. (1856) 
237 From a cobalt sky. .the moon ‘shineth down alone’. ; 

¥. ativib. and Cond. as cobalt-mine, ore; in 
chemical compounds, as cobalt chloride, fluoride, 
etc. ; in names of colours or pigments prepared 
from salts of cobalt, as cobalt-blue (see 2), green, 
ultramarine, yellow; also cobalt-bloom [Ger. 
hobalt-bitithe}, a native hydrated arsenate of cobalt, 
also called Enyrurire, occurring in two forms; 
crystalline and earthy ; cobalt-bronze (see quot. 
1875); }cobalt-crust, an obs. name for the 
earthy variety of codalt-bloonts cobalt - glance 
[Ger. Lobalt-glanz], a native sulpharsenide of co- 
balt, silver-white, with metallic lustre, also called 
CoBALTITE or CoBALTINE; +cobalt-mica = co- 
alt - bloom; cobalt -ochre, an obs, name for 
Asponire and Eryrurirg; cobalt-pyrites, a 
name for LiNNITE, a native sulphide of cobalt; 
cobalt-speiss (see quot. 1875) ; cobalt-vitriol, a 
native sulphate of cobalt, also called Biehertte. 

1776 G. Enwarps Fossilol. 100 Cobalt earth..of a red 
colour;.named *cobalt bloom. 1863-72 Watrs Dict. Cheut. 
I. 1057 Barthy cobalt.bloom, of peach-blossom colour, is 
arsenate of cobalt with free arsenious acid. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts L875 *Cobadt bronze, a violet-coloured substance, 
with strong metallic lustre. It consists of phosphate of 
protoxide of cobalt, and phosphate of ammonia. 1884 
Public Opinion 3 Oct. 433/1 Cobalt bronze. .is a whiter but 
slightly ‘more expensive metal than silveroid. 1806 R. 
Jaateson Alin, 11. 444 This species contains two subspecies: 
1. *Cobalt Crust. 2. Cobalt Bloom, Jééd. IT. 436 *Cobalt 
Glance. 1873 Warts /owxes' Chem, 466 It may be prepared 
directly from cobalt-glance, the native arsenide, 1875 Ure 
Dict, Arts 1, 875 *Cobadt green..is a compound of oxide of 
cobalt and oxide of zinc. 18353 SucrarD JZix., *Cobalt 
mica. 1888 Buckie Crutliz, (1869) II. villi. 539 ‘The cele- 
brated *cobalt-mine..in the valley of Gistan in Aragon. 
1816 R. Jameson Char. Afi. (1817) 257 Black and brown 
*cobalt-ochres, 1844 Dana JZin., *Cobalt pyrites, 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1. 875 *Cobalt speiss. -consisting chiefly of 
arsenide of nickel, derived from nickel associated with 
the cobalt ore. B09 ALten Adin, Nomen., *Cobalt vitriol. 
1863-78 Warts Dict. Chem. I. 1058 Cobalt-vitriol. is trans- 
lucent, with flesh-red or rose-red colour and vitreous lustre. 
1875 Une Dict. Arts I. 875 *Cobalt-yellow, an_orange- 
yellow, pigment precipitated from an acidified solution of 
nitrate of protoxide of cobalt by means of nitrate of potash. 

+ Cobaltate. Os. A (presumed) coballic salt. 

i E, Turner Elem. Chem. (ed. 7) 450 A double salt 
-. which L. Gmelin .. believes to consist of nitrate and co- 
baltate of ammonia, 

Cobalti-. Chem. Combining form of Copatt 
used in the names of tri-compounds, as in cobadiz- 
cyanide of copper, of potassium, etc. 

“Cobaltic (kobpltik), a. [f£ Copaur +-10.] 

1, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, cobalt. 

1782 Kirwan Min, Acids in Phil, Trans, UXXIIL. 82 
Bismuth .. does not affect the true cobaltic part. 179% E. 
Darwin Bot. Gard. 1.85 With golden purples, and cobaltic 
blues, 1884 Scorrern in O77’s Cive. Sc. Chem. 454 By 
roasting the cobaltic product. 

2. Chem. Applied to the tri-compounds of the 

metal, as Cobaltzc oxide Co,O; 
, 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen, 1. 1049 Sesquioxide of cobalt, 
cobaltic oxide. Jbid. ro44 ‘Tri-salts of cobalt, or cobaltic 
salts, 873 WILLIAMSON Chen. 191 Cobaltic oxide is a 
black powder. 

Cobaltiferous (kéubglti-féras), a. [f. Copaue 
+-(I)reRous.] Containing or yielding cobalt. 


. 3863-92 Warrs Dict. Chem. 1. 1042 When cobalt is fused 


with silver, two layers are formed, the lower consisting of 
cobaltiferous silver, the upper of argentiferous cobalt. 1879 
J. J. Younc Ceram. Art 175 The cobaltiferous ore. ~ 


-Cobaltine (kowbltain). Adz. [f. Coparr+ 
-Inz.] An earlier name of Coparire, 

2835 Sueparn Miz. 136. 3863-72 Watrs Dict, Chem, I. 
1037 Cobaltine, Cobalt-glance, Glance-cobalt, 

Cobaltite (kowbgltait), Afi. [f. as prec. + 
-1rE.] Native sulpharsenide of cobalt, of silver- 
white colour and. brilliant. metallic lustre, also 
cobalt, found in Sweden, Rhenisti Prussia, etc. 

1868 Dana- fin. 7%: Cobaltité.. and smaltite afford the 
_§reater part of the smalt of commerce. o 

Coba-lto-. Chem. Combining form of CoBALT 
used in the names of di-compounds, as in cobalio- 
cyanide of potassium, ete, . >. -. * 


_ recalled cobalt-glance: one of the important ores of 


‘aan Ye cobble.& ye clotite Holy 
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3842 E. Turner Zlewi, Chem. (ed. 7) 741 The cobalto- 
cyanide of lead. .Cobalto-cyanide of Potassium. 

Cobaltous (kob5'ltas), 2. Chem. Of the na- 
ture of cobalt; applied to the di-compounds of 
the metal, as Cobaltous oxide CoO. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 1048 Protoxide of cobalt 
or cobaltous oxide. .is a lighs greenish-grey or olive-green 
.. powder. Jéid. 1049 Hydrated cobaltous oxide, or Cobalt- 
ous hydrate..is produced when a cobaltous salt is decom- 
posed by potash out of contact of air. 

Cobb, cobbe: see Con. 

t+Cobbard. Also 5 cobarde, coberte, 6 co- 
berd, 8-9 dial. cobbit. Obs. or dial. See quot. 
1879, and cf. Con-Inoy, 

exqz2g Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 663/28 Nomina pertinencia 
ad pistrinum: Hec_uertebra, cobarde, 1481 IVill of 
Langwith Somerset Ho.}, Rakkes operwise called cobertes. 
1483 Acé 1 Rich. JIT, c.12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. 
shall bring .. Andyrons, Cobbards, Tongs, Fireforks, Gred- 
yrons. 1539 Juv. Dale Priory, Derby in Archgvol. XLIUL 
222 A payr of coberds, ¢ 1758 in Miss Jackson Shropshire 
iWord-ok., 1 Paire of Cobbits. 1879 /bid. Cebbits, two 
iron bars having knobs at the upper end to rest upon the 
andirons; meeting at the opposite extremity on the centre 
of the hearth, they form a kind of cradle for the firewood. 
.. The term still (1873) lingers amongst the old people, 
though the things which it expresses are rarely to be seen. 

Cobbing (kg'bin), v7. sb. [f. Con w or sb.] 

1, Naut. A way of punishing sailors: see quot. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Cobbing ..is per- 
formed by striking the offender a certain number of times 
on the breech with a flat Piece of wood called the cobbing- 
board. 1785 Grose Dict, Vulgar Tongue, Cobbing ..con- 
sists in bastonadoing the offender on the posteriors with a 
cobbing stick, or pipe staff, x844 P. Partey’s Ann. V. 291 
Jack was accordingly ordered to have a ‘cobbing’. 

2. Mining, etc. (See quots.) 

1870 Eng. ALech. 11 Web, 518/¢ Crushing machinery .. to 
erush the old bricks as ‘cobbing’. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 
348/2 Cobbing.. broken pieces of old bricks and bottoms of 
furnaces that have absorbed copper. 1880 IV, Cornzw. Gloss., 
Cobbing-hammer, a miner's tool. 1881 Raymon, Mining 
Gloss., Cobbing (Cornw.), breaking ore to sort out its better 
portions, 2 ‘ ; 

8. ? =Topping, polling: see quot. dial. 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.), Cobbing (Essex), 
cutting the tops of pollards, 7 

Co-bbing, a. Obs. [f. Cos sd.11.] Playing 
the ‘cob’. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 59 Of them all cobbing countrey 
chuffes which make their bellies and their bagges theyr gods 
are called riche cobbes. 1608 Witnaxs Dict. 391 Amongst 
those notable, famous, notorious, cobbing fooles. 

Cobbit, variant of CopBaxD. 

Cobble (kg'b’l), 54.1 Also 6 cobbel, 6-7 coble. 
[Of obscure etymology: app. related to Cos sb.1 
in some of its senses. The earliest connexion in 
which it appears is cobbled-stone (if this is not an 
error) ; see COBBLED.] 

1. A water-worn rounded stone, es. of the size 
suitable for paving. In earlier times often identi- 
fied in use with peddle. 

%475, 2530 [see ConbLE-stone]., x600 Fairrax Tasso xx. 
Xxx, Their slings held cobles round. 1691 Ray V.C. IWords 
16 A Cobble,a Pebble. x727 Beverley Beek Act 2 Cobbles 
or pebbles for paving. 1880 L. Wattace Ben-/7ur 62 The 
road is .. difficult on account of the cobbles left loose and 
dry by the washing of the rains, 

attrib, 1883 Leisure Hour 360 The narrow cobble foot. 
ways. 1889 Q. Rev. Apr. 364 Thick stone or cobble walling. 

b. ¢ransf. 

1880 Besant & Rice Seamy Side xx. 173 A cobble of blue- 
stone for washing. 1881 Raymonp Adining Gloss., Cobble 
(Penn.), an imperfectly puddled ball which goes to pieces in 
the squeezer. 

2. pl. Coal of the size of small cobble stones. 

81g J. Farey View Derbyshire 1. 187 Cobbles..are what 
we in London should call good round coals, being the larger 
lumps picked out of what they call the sleck or waste small 
coals. 1883 Daily News 20 Sept. 7/5 Advt., Kitchen 
Cobbles, 18s, 

attrib. 1869 Ouwa Puck iii, (1877) 26 The ruddy light of 
the cobble fire, 

+3, (See quot.: perh. not the same word.) Oés. 

1570 Levins Manip. 55 A Cobbel, dullard, Axes, bardus. 

4. Comb., as cobble-hedge, a fence of boulders. 

1887 Hat Caine Son of Hagar 1.1. v. 110 To see over 
the stone cobble-hedge into the field. . 

Cobble, s.4 [f. Copsixv.'}] A clumsy mending. 

1839 M. Narier Life Claverhouse 1.1.43 note, This is not 
a very successful or ingenuous cobble, 

Cobble, sb.3 A local name of the Great North- 
er Diver, and Red-throated Diver, sea-fowl. 

x80z in G. Monracu Orzith, Dict, 1862 in Jouns Brit, 
Birds, 1885 in Swamsson Prov. Names Birds. 

Cobble, sd.4 var. of CoBnu.t 


Cobble (keb’l), v1 Also 6-8 coble. [This 
and the sb. cobdler evidently go together etymo- 
logically; but the latter, though in its form a 
deriv. of the vb., has as yet been found much 
earlier. . Of the derivation nothing certain is 
known: the suggestion that the source is an OF. 
*coubler var. of coupler to couple, join together, is 
not tenable.] oS . 

_ 1. ¢rans, To mend or repair roughly or clumsily ; 


. to patch zp. * 


1496 in Ld, Treas. Acc,. Scotl. 1, 274-To the .man that 
coblit the lede in Drummyne ijs.- € 3525. SKELton Replyc. 
cripture so aboute, 


COBBLER. 
x662 Petty 7exes 27 Men. cobble up old houses. 1715 tr. 
Pancivollus Rerum Mem. 1. u. xx. 118 Some Cinker 


cobling a piece of Brass. 1879 E. Garrett Howse by 
orks 11. 10 To pawn her china, and to cobble up her 
family garments. 

b. spec. To mend (shoes), es. roughly or clum- 
sily; to patch. Also adsol. 

1g§2_ Huot, Cobble shoes, catevamenta resarcére. 
1598 Famous Vict. Hen. I’, x. 12 Oh sir, I haue a great 
many shooes at home to Cobble. x60r Suaxs. Yad. Cot i. 
22. 31664 Butier //xd. U1. ii, 432 A man that serv'd them 
in a double Capacity, to Teach and Cobble. 1789 Mrs. 
Pozzi Journ. Frauce 11. 74 ‘Chey do condescend to cobble 
thy shoes, and confine thyself to the vocation for which 
a man’s shoe. 2860 SatLEs Self /elp x. 263 Drew studied 
- philosophy in the intervals of cobbling shoes. . 

2, ‘Yo put together or join roughly or clumsily, 

1589 Purtennam ng. Poesie t1.ix. (Arb.) 169 To expresse 
that which the Greeks could do by cobling many words to- 
gether. «1764 Liovp Codler Tessington, My predecessors 
often use To coble verse as well as shoes. 1828 CARLYLE 
Alis¢, (1857) 1. 192 A pasteboard Tree, cobbled together out 
of size and wasie-paper and water-colours. 1855 A. MAnN- 
sinc Chelsea Bun-house xviii. 299 To cobble an additional 
breadth of dimity to the curtain. | 

b. 7nés. or absol. 

1809 Byron Lug. Bards 769 St. Crispin quits, and cobbles 
forthe muse. 1818 — Fxan Ded. xiv, Cobbting at manacles 
for all mankind. 

3. Conth,,as cobble-text (nonce-zod.), 2 preacher 
who deals clumsily and unskilfully with a text. 

1830 Gat Lawsie 7. ut. xiv. (1849) 132 Strolling Method- 
ists, and those sort of vobble-texts. 

Cobble, v2 [f. Cosere sd.1] trans. a. To 
pave with cobbles. b. dza/. To pelt with stones. 

1691 Rav N.C. Words 16 Vo cobble with Stones, to throw 
Stones at any thing. 185g I’Aithy Gloss., Cobble, to stone, 
to pelt with dirt. ‘A good cobbling,’ a severe pelting. 
1888 Licntuany lg. Seigneur 14 A court-yard cobbled in 
antique fashion. 

Cobble, obs. f. GoBBLE v. 

Cobbled (kgbl'd), pod. a.’ [f. Copan v1 + 
-ED!,] Mended or put together clumsily (es. of 
shoes), patched, botched; sce the vb. 

1575 Gascoicxe I’ks. (1587) 301 Learne to clout thine old 
cast cobled shoes. 1590 Spexser /*. Q. 1. iv. 28. 1622 
Matyxes Ane. Law-Alerch, 229 Old shoes, but not cobled. 
1798 W. Hutton A udobiog, 19 As I could not afford to pay 
for binding, I fastened them together in a most cobbled 
style, 1864 Knicur Passages Work, Life 1. i, 120 With 
patched breeches and cobbled boots. 

Cobbled (ky-b’ld), Ag’. a. Also 5 cobled. [f. 
Cousxe sé.! or v2 + -ED,] 

+1. Cobbled stone = ConsLe-stoxE. Ods. 

¢ 1435 Torr. P. 1298 Sir Torrent gaderid cobled stonys. 

2. Paved with cobbles. 

1853 G. P. Morris Poems (1860, 88 ‘he omnibuses rumble 
Along their cobbled way. 

Cobbler (kg'ble1). Forms: 4-6 cobeler(e, 5 
cobbeler, (cobulare, cobyller), 6 cobblar, 5-9 
cobler, 7- cobbler. [See CoBBue v1 

1. One whose business it is to mend shoes. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A. v. 170 Clement be Cobelere caste of 
his cloke. ¢1430 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 602 Pictaciarius, 
a Cobulare, or a Cloutere, 1486 Bh. St. Albans Fvija, A 
Dronkship of Coblers. ¢1515 Cocke Lorell’s B, (1843)1 A 
coryar And a cobeler, his brother. 1530 PatsGr. 206/2 
Cobblar, savetier. 1621 SANDERSON Sern. I. 214 It is never 
well, when the cobler looketh above the ankle. 1647 Warp 
Simp. Cobler 59 Such a Cobler, as will not exchange either 
his blood or his pride, with any Shoo-maker or Tanner in 

your Realme. 1710 Brit, Apollo II. No. 111. 3/2 The 

icher the Cobler, The blacker his Thumb. 1766 Gotps™. 
Vic. W. xx, Cobblers who mended shoes, never made them. 
1809 Aled. Frul. XX1. 496 The cobler’s memory cannot be 
so defective. 1856 Froupe fist. Eng. 1. 37 1f the village 
cobbler made ‘unhenest’ shoes. 

2. One who mends clumsily, a clumsy workman, 
a mere botcher. 

1594 NasHe Terrors A Night To Rdr, They would 
rather be Tailors to make, than botchers or coblers to 
amend or to marre, x60r SHaxs. v7, C.1. i. 11 Truely Sir, 
in respect of a fine Workman, I am but as you would say, 
a Cobler. 168z W. Ropertson Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 342 
A cobbler or botcher. 179% Burns Wes. (Globe) 495 Thou 
cobbler, botching the flimsy socks of bombast oratory. 18x 
Byron Let. Dallas 21 Aug., He was beyond all the Bloom- 
fields and Blacketts, and Reir collateral cobblers. 

8. collog. ‘A drink made of wine, sugar, lemon, 
and pounded ice, and imbibed through a straw or 
other tube’ (Bartlett Dict. Amer). 

[The origin of this appears to be lost ; various conjectures 
are current, é.g, Lhat it is short for cobdler's Bunch (sense 6), 
and that it ‘patches up’ the drinkers.] ‘ 

3809 W. Irvine Kuicherd, (1861) 241 The first inventors 
of those recondite beverages, cock-tail, stone-fence, and 
sherry-cobbler. 1843 Dickens Aart. Chuz. xvii, This won- 
derful invention, Sir .. is called a cobbler. Sherry cobbler, 
when you name it long; cobbler when you name it short, 

4. ‘A sort of pie, baked in a pot lined with 
dough of great thickness, upon which the fruit is 
placed ; according to the fruit, it is an apple or 
a peach cobbler’ 0.5. ‘Westerz’. (Bartlett.) 

+ 6. 

1385 Nottingh. Corporat. Archives No. 1286 'Cobelers’ 
included in ‘vesella arborum'. 

6. Comb. a. atirib., as cobbler-poet; cobbler- 
fish, a West Indian fish, Blepharis crinitus, having 
long rays likened to a cobbler’s strings. b. pos- 
sessive comb., as cobbler’s awl, the bent awl used 


COBBLE-STONE. 


by a shoemaker or cobbler; a bird, the Avocet, so 
called from the form of its beak; cobbler’s end, 
awaxed end (sce Enp sé. 6 c); cobbler’s punch, 
a warm drink of beer or ale with the addition of 
spirit, sugar, and spice; cobbler’s wax, a resinous 
substance used by shoemakers for rubbing their 
thread. 5 

1959 B. Stuuincrieet Econ. Nat. in Afése. Tracts (1762) 
110 The *coblers awl..goes every autumn into Italy. 1862 
Jouns Brit. Birds Index, Cobéler'’s awl, the Avocet. 1823 
J. Bapcock Dom, A musem. 75 A waxed thread (or *cobler’s 
end) is to be passed tightly round it. x845 Loncr, Nuvem- 
berg, Hans Sachs, the *cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle 
craft. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fy. 1v. xiv, L mostly use it in 
*cobbler’s punch. 1840 Marryat Ola Podr., I shall stick 
to them like *cobblers’ wax. 

Hence Co'bblerism, Co‘bblexship, the state or 
position of a cobbler. Co'bblerless a. xonce-wd., 
without a cobbler. Cobbler-like a. and adv., like 
a cobbler or botcher, Go'bblery, the occupation 
of a cobbler, cabelas. 

3832 Blackw, Mag. XXXII. 431 A cobbler .. in virtue of 
his cobblerism is actually much better than a king. 1885 
Mas, Innes in el thengum 12 Dec. 764 Circumstances soon 
required a return to ‘our butcherless, bakerless, tailorless, 
cobblerless .. comfortless jungle’, 1576 GascoiGne Philo- 
wwne Postser. (Arb.) 119 Se how coblerlike ] have clouted a 
new patch to an olde sole, 2820 W. ‘looxe tr. Lucian I. 
77 uote, Lucian here purposely makes Micyllus joke a little 
cobler-like. 1838 A’vaser’s Jag, XVIII. 381 Far better. .to 
have taken to, .tailorship or cobblership. 1886 Lungock in 
fortn, Rev, Oct, 467, | have myself tried an experiment in 
a small _way in the matter of cobblery. 

Cobble-stone. Also 5 cobyl(1}-, 6 cobbyl-, 
6-7 coble-. A water-worn rounded stone, such as 
is used for paving; = Cobre sb. 1. Cf. also 
Consep Adi. 2.2 

©1495 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 768 //ic rudus,a cobylstone. 
1530 Patscr. 206/2 Cobbylstone, caslon, 1610 Hottaxp 
Camden's Brit. 1.712 They. .brought such a deale of coble- 
stones for ballais to their ships. 1810 //udd /mprov. Act. 34 
Paving or cobble stones. 1860 Mere. Mar. Mag. VIL. 208 
Rude houses, constructed of large cobble stones. 

attrib. 1879 C. E, Prat Amer. Bicyeler, A..very stony 
way is difficult ; so is a cobble-stone pavement. 

tb. See quot, Ods. (Cf. CHERRY-STONE I.) 
pera Promp. Parv. 84 Cobylistone, or cherystone, Ze- 
rhea 

Hence Cobble-stoned Af/. a., paved with cobbles. 

1858 R. S, Surtees Ask Mamma iv, 13 Bumping the 
lumberin: yehicle along the cobble-stoned street. 

Cobbling (kyblin), vi. sd. [f. Copune v.1 + 
-ING!.] The action of the verb Copbue, q.v. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 44 Their old former 
occupation of husbandry, cobbling, cookery. @ 1764 Lioyp 
Cobbler Tesstngton (R.', Cobbling extends a thousand 
ways, Some cobble shoes, some cobble plays. 1885 J. Parker 
Lyne Ch, 306 A trumpery question of social cobbling, 

Co‘bbling, Agi. a. [f. Connie v.l + -Ine 2] 
That cobbles (see the vb ); bungling, came: 
(1575 Futke Confut. Doctr, Purgatory (1577) 250'The cob- 
ling counterfecter of those epistles. 1587 Harrison Zug. 
11.1. (1877) 1. 34 When such cookes & cobling shifters shall be 
remooued. 1647 Warp Stap. Cobler 32 My Cobling hand. 

Cobbling-stone: see CoBLING-STONE, 

Cobbob, var. of Cason. 

1704 J. Pitts Relig. § Alann, Mahometans (1738) 24 This 
is called Cobbob. 

Cobborne, obs. var. of Con-1ron, 

Cobby (kpbi), a. [f. Con sb.l+-y,] 

1. (See quots.) dal. 

1691 Ray WV. C. Iords, Cobdy, stout, hearty, brisk. 
[Hence in Kersey, Batrey, etc.] 1703 Tuoresuy Lett. 
Ray, Cobby, sawcy.  178x J. Hutton Jour Caves (I. D.S.) 
4 Cobéy, in good spirits. 1788 W. Marsuatt £. Vorksh., 
Cobby, merry, cheerful. 1869 Lousdate Gloss. (Philot. Soc.), 
Cobby, brisk, lively, in high spirits. 1873 Szadedale Gloss., 
Cobby, pert, lively, cheerful, hilarious. ‘Cobby as a lop.’ 

2. Headstrong, arrogant. diad. 

1785 W. Hutton Bran New Wark Epil, We were a hap} x 
people indeed till lately, till grown cobby; our family fell 
to wrangling. 3825 in Brocketr. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc.), Coddy, tyrannical, set up, proud. 1877 in 
Gd, Words XNIIQ. 5/1 ‘George. .is as cobby as sud be.’ 

3. Of the nature of, or like 2 cob (horse), 

1891 Daily News 19 Jan., The paragon of cobby screws. 
188x Standard 12 May 3/1 A good proportion of the mounts 
being a little ‘cobby’. | 

4. (See quot.) dial. [f. Cos sb.1 10.) 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 0. D.S.), Coby (Line.), applied 
to wheat, means short and full. 

Cob-castle, ‘A satirical name for any 
building which overtops those around it, more 
usually applied to a prison’ (Halliwell 1847-78). 

2687 Cotton Moy. Jret. it, Poems (1689) 197 A Castle 
there stood .. Upon such a steep Rock .. 'tis prettiest Cob- 
castle e’er I beheld. , 

(Cf. Cob-hall in the following: 1897 N. 17. Line. Gloss., 
Cob-Halt, a smalt house standing in .. the Market-place at 
pean Eineey There is some reason for believing 
i to ai on the site of the prison of the Lord of the 

anor, 

Co-believer, -benignity, -bewail: see Co-. 

Co-belli'gerent, a. and sb. [f. Co-2,3.] . 

1813 Edin, Rev. XXI. 195 We have co-belligerents at 
least, if not allies. 1828 Wesster, Cobcdligerent, a., carry> 
ing on war in conjunction with another power, 

. Coberd(e, coberte ; see CoBBARD, CUPBOARD. 

Cob-house: see Cos sd,1 and 2. 
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Cobill, cobill-nut: see Conte}, Coz-xvr. 

Cob-iron, Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 5 cobiren, 
6 cobern, cobborne, cobyron, cobb iron, 7 
cobiron, 7-9 cob-iron. See also Copparv. [app. 
f£. Cos 56.16 + Inow, referring to knobs at the ends.] 

pl. ‘One of the irons on which a spit turns’ 
(Phillips) ; ‘the irons hung on the bars of the 
kitchen-range to support the spit’ (Forby). Also 
explained, since Ray, as=ANDIKON ; but cob-irons 
and andirons are distinct in early inventories. 

1485 Juv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 370,} cobiren. xrg02 Bury 
Wills (1850) 100 Spytts, rakks, cobernys, aundemnys, treu- 
ettis, tongs. 1552 /é/d. 140, ] geue vnto my hostyes Cheston 
my cobbornes. x16xx Cotcr., Rotissoir, a Cobiron, or little 
Racke. 16x5 Marknam Eng. Housew. (1660) 69 The clean 
keeping and scouring of the spits and cob-irons. «1626 
Bacon Phys. Rem, (J.\, The implements of the kitchen, as 
spits, ranges, cobirons, and pots. 1674 Ray S. 4 Z.C. 
Words 62 Cob-iron, an Andiron. a@ 1825 in Forsy. 1897 
Archezol. XLII. 222 The irons which supported the spit 
are still called cob-irons in Lincolnshire. 

Co-bishop, rare. [= lateL. co-episcopus, Gr. 
cuvetioxoros.} An associate or coadjutor bishop. 

1726 AyLirre Parerg. 122 Valerius being advanced in 
years..assum’d and made use of Austin as a Co-Bishop. 

+ Cobkey, Cobty. Ods. [f. CoB v.13: one of 
the forms must app. be erroncous.] =CoBBING, a 
punishment used on shipboard. 

1582 B. AS. AIS. Addit. 5008 If. 22a, 1. 3 They gaue hym 
a cobkey upon the cap of the mayn-mast. 1626 Cart. Saivit 
dccid. Vung. Seamen 4 The Marshall is..to see Justice 
executed..as ducking at yards arme, hawling vader the 
Keele. .setting in the bilbowes, and to pay the Cobty or the 
Morryoune. ‘ 

+ Coblative, a. Obs. humorous. Of a cobbled- 
up sort. (A play on copulative.) 

1606 Choice, Chance § C. (1881) 24 Oh cursed pelf, that 
makes such a Coblatiue Coniunction, 

Coble! (kab’l). Forms: 1 cuopl, 5 kobil, 
cobyHl, 5-6 cobill, 7-9 cobble, 4~coble. [ONor- 
thumbrian czof/ appears to have no Teut. cog- 
nates; cf. Welsh cesbal, ceubol ferry-boat, skiff, 
lighter (prob. :-OWelsh *cazfo/), Bret. catdal, 
which Silvan Evans identifies with Lat. cazepuelus, 
-ilus, described by Isidore (Ovig. XIX. i. 25) as 
‘lembus, navicula brevis, qu alia appellatione 
dicitur et cymba et caupolus (v.7. caupilus, -ulus)’. 
The word may be native in Celtic, and may con- 
tain the root cez-, caz- hollow. The ONorth. form, 
if correct, is not the direct parent of the present.} 

1. Sc. A short flat-bottomed rowing-boat used 
in salmon-fishing and for crossing rivers or lakes. 
{In south Scotl. often pronounced cowdle (ku'b'l).] 

¢ 980 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt, viii. 23 He astag in lytlum scipe 
vedin cuople. c 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Nintan 504 Ane olde 
coble pare he fand, Pat mony hoilis in it had. 1425 
Wyntoun Crox, vii. xxviii. 115 A lytil kobil thare thai 
mete And had thame oure, but langere lete. 1536 BELLEN- 
pen Cron, Scot. (1821) H1, 146 Dongallus..come to the 
watter of Spey, and gat ane cobill to pas ouir the samin. 
@ 1670 Sracoine Trond. Chas. J (1829) 33 The salmon fishers 
rowed cobles with nets to catchit. 1875 BuckLtanp Log-bk. 

46, I went out_in Mr. Miller’s Salmon Coble. 1884 Q. 

Victoria Afore Leaves 41 We took a short row on it [the 
lake] in a ‘ coble’ rowed by the head keeper, 

2, A sea fishing-boat with a flat bottom, square 
stern, and rudder extending 4 or 5 feet below the 
bottom, rowed with three pairs of oars, and 
furnished with a lug-sail; used chiefly on the N.E. 
coast of England. 

1493 Newminster Cartul, (Surtees) 195 A cobyll wt ij 
oyres, 1527 /¢st. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 237 To the said Ed- 
munde a coble called the Margarete. 1565 Iiilds & Luv. 
NM. C. (1835) 246, 1 will that my wyffe shall haiue the best 
sea coble in hir custodye. 1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 194/4 This 
morning a Cobble, laden with Herrings. .was unfortunately 
cast away. 1792-9 Statist. sicc., Haddingt. VU. 407 (Jam.) 
The fishers on this coast use two kinds of boats, the largest, 
called cobles, are different from the fishing-boats peneruly. 
used, being remarkably flat in the bottom, and of a great 
length, measuring about 30 feet in keel, 1845 Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club UL. 122 Embarking in a small coble, {they) were 
soon wafted across the tideway. 

3. attrib, and Combd., as coble-boal, -man, -race. 

1490 in Led. Treas, Acc. Scott, 1. 133 To the cobill man 
of Combusk mnell quhen the King past owre—vs. 1614 
Marknam Way to Wealth in Harl. Afise. (Malh.) U1. 
232 ‘She fishermen, mackarel-catchers, nor the Cobble. 
men of the beri ear 1665 Lond. (Oxford) Gaz. No. 
18/4 (Newcastle) Three Coble-boats fishing. 1863 Ridiecy’s 
Local Song-bk, 3 Ue rowed a coble race .. doon at Blyth. 
1865 Hon. Mrs. Norton in Alacue. Mag. XIII. 1817/2 
Gliding over its silver surface in the coble-boat fishing for 
trout nnd waking the echoes as they rowed home, 

Coble.? Variant of Cane: Zobel is given ‘as a 
common pronunciation of 4aée/ in Flemish. 

(See Ligart Diet, of \Valioon (Mons) s.v. combian,) __ 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 742 Ffrekes one pe forestayne, fakene 
peire coblez In floynes, and fercestez, and Flemesche 
Sepyepes. ‘ : ae 

oble, cobler, etc., obs. ff. Conse, CopaLen.- 

Co-bless, -boundless: see Co-.,° - 

+ Cobling-stone, .Ods. ?=COBBLE-STONE. | 

168 Cotton Wound, Peake (ed. 4) 56 As here thro’ cobling 
Stones, we stumbling wade, , y 


Cob-nut (kp'binvt), In 5 cobill, -ylle. [In 
earliest use cobzl] wut: cf. CoBBLs sb.', Cos sh.'] 


COBURG. 


‘1. A large nut of stout short ovaté shape, borne 
by a cultivated variety.-of the’ hazel; also the 
tree. Also aitrid., as in cob-nut bush.” . | 

[c31440 York Alyst. xv. 112 ‘Two ‘cobill notis vppon a 
bande, Loo! litill babe, what I -haue broght. 1483 Cath. - 
Augl. 69 ACobylle nutt, moracia, a 1500 Medulla Gran., 
Aloracia, hard notys long kepte.] 1g80 Barer div. C714 
A Cobnutte, or walnutte, Caria basilica, Vie nox grande. 
16x17 Minsueu Duct. Ling., Cobnut, Belg. kop-not, nix 
capitalés, a great nut, such as boyes play at Cobnut withall. 
1859 W.S. Coreman Voodlands (1866) 159 The filberts and 
cob-nuts of our pod are supposed to be merely varieties 
originating in the common Hazel. 1866 Yeas. Bot. 337 
Short roundish nuts with a strong thick shell are called 
Cob nuts, 1889 Bourcer Uses of Plants 58 The Hazel- 
nut.. Its varieties, the Filberts.. and the Cob-nuts (vars. 
grandis, glomerata, crispa)ave largely grown in Mid Kent. 

b. Applied to foreign nuts; esp. Jamaica Cob- 
zat, the seed of Omphalea diandra; also the tree. 

1624 Forp Sun's Darling u. ii, I sweat like a pamper'’d 
jade of Asia, and drop like a cobnut of Africa, 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 812 O. diandra is cultivated in St. Domingo and 
Jamaica, under the name of Noisettier or Cobnut, from the 
resemblance of the flavour of the seeds to that of the 
European nut. . . . 

2. A game played by children with nuts. 

c1440 [cf. 1]. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 574/2 
Some suche prety playes .. as cheristone, mary bone, bokle 
pit, spurne poynte, cobbe nutte, or quayting. 1594 Jur7. 
Poticy (1599) 186 Augustus so farre abased the imperiall 
grauity, as to play with little children at cobnut. 1685 
Corton Afontaigne I11. 92 ‘Yo play at cob-nut, or whip 
atop. 1733 Bamey Collog. Erasi. (1877) 56 They that 
are fit to play at cob-nut are fit to ride upon a hobby-horse. 
3847-78 Patuiweer, Cob-nut, 2 game which consists in 
pitching at a row of nuts piled up in ‘heaps of four, three 
at the bottom and one at the top of each heap. All the 
nuts knocked down are the property of the pitcher. ‘The 
nut used for pitching is called the cod, It is sometimes 

layed on the top of a hat with two nuts, when one tries to 

reak the nut of the other with his own, or with two rows 
of hazel nuts strung on strings through holes bored in the 
middle. 1885 ‘I’. Mozrey Nesmin. Towns, etc. I. 402, 1 
must not forget the ‘cob-nuts’ or ‘hob-nuts’.. The boys 
pee hazel-nuts, ran strings through them, and then 
battered them against one another, continually renewing 
the combat with the survivors. 

Cobolt, obs. form of Cozatr, 

Cobra (kéwbri, kg bra). Short for Copra pr 
CAPELLO ; also applied with distinctive additions to 
other Indian vipers. Also aéttd., asin cobra poison. 

1817 Asiatic Frnt, (1818) VI, 227 The Cobra Manilla is 
known on the Malabar coast as the bangle snake. 1836 ‘1. 
Cantor in lsiat, Res. XIX. g2 Besides Cobras, there are 
other hooded serpents in this country, 1860 Gosse Rew. 
Nat. Hist. 265 The sudden death of Curling, one of the 
keepers of the Zoological gardens, from the bite of a cobra, 
1879 Watts Dict, Chem. 3rd Supp. 547 A weak solution of 
potash. .destroys the phystological activity of cobra poison. 

Cobra de capello (kéwbri dé kipe'lo). 
[Pg.; = ‘snake with hood, hood-snake’. Pg. 
cobra:—L, colubra snake; cagello hood, F. cha- 
peat. Various inaccurate representations of the 
Pg., as cobra capello, capella, di ene occur] 

The Hooded or Spectacle Snake (Naja tripu- 
dians), a very venomous serpent found in India and 
adjacent countries, remarkable for its power of di- 
lating the neck and sides of the head when irritated, 
so as to produce the resemblance of a hood, 

2668 Phil. Trans. 111. 863 Serpents, .which have an Head 
on cach end of their Body, called Capra oe gre 
Lid. VI. 3093 Another sort, called Cobres Capellos, the 
most venomous of all. 1693 /éid. XVII. 765 ‘That Indian 
Serpent, call’d by the Portugueses pata copallo, whose 
flat Head is mark’d with the Figure of a pair of Spectacles, 
3774 Gotpss. Nat, /fist, IV. 126 The cobra di capello or 
hooded serpent. 1860 H. Goucer 2 Yes, dnipris. Burinah 
xxiii. 264 It was a large cobra capello. 1862 Hueme tr. 
Moguin-Tandou Ww Vis 259 Vhe spectacled serpent properly 
so called, or the Cobra de Capello, 

Co-breathe, etc.: see Co-. 

Co'bric, a. Chem, [f. Copna.] In Codrie acid, 
the name given by Blyth to a very poisonous sub-. 
stance obtained from cobra poison. ; ; 

3879 Warts Dict. Chem, 3rd Supp. 547. s 

+ Co-bridge-head. Waui. Ols. Understood to 
have been bulk-heads across the fore and after 
parts of the vessel. . 

z6z2 R. Hawkins Voy, S, Sea (1847) 206, I hold nothing 
[ée. no artillery] more convenient in ships of warre, then 
fowlers and great bases in the cage workes, and murderers 
in the cobridge heads. 1855 Kinostry Vesti. Ho! xx. 
(D.), A shelter, which was further increased by‘strong bulk. 
heads (‘ cobridge-heads') across the main-deck below, 

Co-bro‘ther. Brother in the same craft or oc- 
cupation; =Fr. confrdve. mete 

1589 R, Harvey Pl, Perc, 16 A Minister that hath any- 
thing a fat benefice... ivill haue his Co-brother to assist him. 
3823 Lans Zilia Ser. 1. xi, 306 My co-brethren of the quill. 

Cob’s-body, corruption of Goid’s: body, as an 
oath or asseveration. Cf. Coon sb.8 ' 

1708 Morrevx Rabelais v. xv. 1737) 61 By Cob's-Body 
I'll gratify your Ruffianships as you deserve. ce 
‘Cob-swan: seeCopsht2, 0 

Cobty (Capt. Smith): see CoBKEy. 

Cobulare, obs. f. CoBBLER. © : 

Coburg (kévbyig). A thin: fabric of worsted 
and cotton or worsted and silk, twilled on-one 
side; an imitation of merino, -for ladies’ dresses. 


COBWHB. 


1882 Bec Draper's Dict., Coburg, introduced shortly 
after her Majesty's marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg; most probably aiming at popularity through that 
event. It was merely a modification of what had previously. 
been known as Paramatta cloth. 

Co-burgess, -burgher: see Co-. 

Cobweb (kpbweb). Forms: 4-6 coppeweb, 
(-bes), 4-7 copweb, 5-6 copwebbe, (also 4 cop- 
weft) ; 6 cobbewebbe, 6-7 cobwebbe, 6- cob- 
web. [ME. coppewed, f. coppe spider (see CoP3) 
+ Wes. Cf. Westphal. codbeniebbe (Woeste 137 b), 
and Cos 5.4] 


1, The web or fine network spun by a spider for 


the capture of its prey ; also, the substance. 
1323 Munin. Gildh. Lond. (Rolls) II. 415 Filade coppe- 
twebbes. 1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) VII. 343 Lanfranc 
destroyede pe castes of be my3ti men as who destroyeb cop- 
web [v.7, attercrop weftes, copweft, attercops nestes). 1 
— Barth. De P. R. xvii. xi. (1495) 757 Coppe webbe that 
is white and clene staunchyth blood. 1514 Barctay Cyt. 
Uplondyshuz.(x847) 13 With cobwebbes and dust. 1551 1. 
Wirson Logike 50 Spiders make their owne cobwebs with- 
out any other helpe. 1570 Levins Manip, 47/3 A cop- 
webbe, zela, aranea. 1596 Suas. Tam. Shr. ww. i. 48 Is.. 
the house trim’d, rushes strew'd, cobwebs swept? 1747 
Westey Princ. Physic (1762) 30 Make six middling Pills 
of Cobwebs. «x845 Hoop Yvrtles vi, A cellar damp, With 
venerable cobwebs fringed around. 31860 Emerson Cond. 
Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II, 316 A limp band softer than 
silk or cobweb. . * 
- b. A single thread spun by a spider. (Used in 
optical instruments.) 

1837 Goxmnc & Prircnarp Aicrogr. 50 There usually is 
in cobweb micrometers. .2 set of tecth. .the said teeth com- 
mencing from the immoveable cobweb, or zero of the scale. 
1879 Rutiey Sindy Rocks vii. 53 The cobweb is aligned on 
one of the faces of the crystal. : 

+2, Threads similar to the spider’s, produced by 
other insects, etc. (cf. L. avdnea and ardneun.) 

1392 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. clxxvii. (1495) 7179 
There is a nother euyll that kepers of vynes calle Araneum, 
for of euyll blastes of wynde and corrupte reyne cometh 
and bredyth as it were copwebbes. 1377 B. Goocr AHeres- 

‘bach’s Hush. 11. (1586) 104 b, Though Homer call the Wil- 
lowe a fruitelesse tree because his fruite turneth into cob- 
webs before they be ripe. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 728 Catter- 
pies have Copwebs about them which is a Signe of a 

limy Driness. , 

3. fig. a. Anything of flimsy, frail, or unsub- 
stantial texture; esf. fanciful fine-spun reasoning. 

1879 Furke Confut. Sanders 637 That you may see what 
soundnesse there is in his doctrine, thus he weaueth his 
copwebbe. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn.1. iv. § 5 Copwebs of 
learning, admirable for the finesse of thread and worke, but 
of no substance or profite. 1656 Cow.ry Pind, Odes, Life 
& Fame i, In all the Cobwebs of the Schoolmens trade We 
no such nice Distinction woven see, As ‘tis To be, or Not to 
Be. 1768 Beattie Azizst7. 1 Iwi, The sophist’s rope of 
cobweb he shalltwine. 1830 Tennyson /2 Jem, xxiv, The 
questions men may try, The petty cobwebs we have spun. 

b, Any musty accumulation, accretion, or ob- 
struction, which ought to be swept away, like 
dusty cobwebs ina room. Zo have a cobweb in the 
throat: to feel thirsty, or have a desire to drink. 

1g8x Sipney Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 46 Being so euill appar- 
reed in the dust and cobwebbes of that vnciuilage. 1684 
T. Burnet 7%, Zarth 28 To sweep away these cobwebs of 
superstition. 1768-74 Tucker Zé, Mat. (1852) LI. 171 As if 
«he could not take religion without taking, too, all the 
cobwebs and trumpery that have clung about it in some 
dirty corner of the nursery, 1844 W. H. Maxwett Sorts 
§ Ady, Scotl. ii. (1855) 37 He felt a cobweb in his throat. 
18g0 CarLyLe Latter-d, Pampnh. iii, (1872) roz Let us brush 
the cobwebs from our eyes, 1862 Athenzunz 27 Sept. 397 
an uataling specific for clearing away cobwebs from ie 

ain, 

c. A subtly woven snare, entangling mesh. 

1649 G, Dame Trivarch., Hen. LV, xvii, "Tis Alla thin 
Cob web of Policye, whose full extent Only the brooding 
Spider knowes, 195r Jounson Rambler No. x03 P9 No 
snare more dangerous .. than the cobwebs of petty inquisi- 
tiveness. 1860 Kinastey J@isc. I, 75 Break through the 
law-cobwebs, 

G. Cobweb law: see quot. 1847. 

[ns47-64 Bautpwin Jor, Philos. u1,v, Lawes of men may 
he likened to cobwebs, which doe tye or hold the little flyes 
fast, but the great flyes breake forth and escape.] 1649 
Mitton £ikon. xviii, (1851) 470 Our Laws els were but 
cobweb Laws. 2762 CuurcimiLn Ghost 11. (R.), This same 
decency .. like the cobweb laws, is still Broke through by 
great ones when they will. 

4, Short for Cobweb bérd, a local name of the 
Spotted Flycatcher (A@iscicapa grésola), 

‘From its use of spiders’ webs in the construction of its 
nest’ (Swainson). F 

1912 J. Morton Northamftz. 426 This. .is here well-known, 
and vulgarly called the Copweb. 1862 Jouns Brit. Birds 
Index, Codzued, the Spotted Fly-catcher. 1888 Corn. Mag. 
Apr. 380 The site of the present nest and one of its con- 
stituents gives two provincial names to the flycatcher— 

* beam-bird and cobweb-bird. 

TL. attr2b. and Comb, 

5. attrib, or quasi-adj. (chiefly fig.: see 3). 

. 1607 S, Cottins Seri. (1608) 55 Their cobweb-obiections. 
x6rz B. Jonson Cadiline iv. v, When I trust to your cob- 
web bosoms any other [treason].,Let me there die a fly, and 
feast you, spiders. ¢1645 Howe. Let. (N.), Divinity .. 
in comparison wherof all other. knowledg. is but cobweb 
learning. 1786-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 333 Thomas 
Aquinas’s cobweb subtleties. 997 College, a: Satire, 7 
Consign the pile sublime To cobweb-honours and the dust 
oftime. 1809 W. Irvine Axickerd. (1861) 146 The cobweb 
visions of those dreaming varléts, the poets, 1855 MoTLey 
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Dutch Rep. m1, ii, (1866) 368 These were but cobweb im- 
pediments which, indeed, had long been brushed away. 

6. Applied adjectivally to a light, finely-woven 
or gauze-like material. See also CoBWEB LAWN. 

1633 Celestina 1. 7 What idle gyddy-headed braines are 
under those large and fine cob-web-veiles. ¢x755 Mrs. 
Dexany in Harper's Mag. (1884) July 260/1 She had a cob- 
web laced handkerchief. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 
80 Making sad inroads into ladies’ cobweb muslins. 1867 
Ourpa C. Castlemaine (1879) 22 The cobweb handkerchief 
lies before me, . r : 

7. Comb., as cobweb-hanging, -pill, -weaving; 
cobweb-headed, -like adjs.; cobweb micrometer, 
a micrometer with cobweb-threads instead of wires ; 
cobweb morning (da/.), a misty morming; so 
cobweb weather; (cobweb bird: see 4). 

¢1646 Ro.rb. Ballads V1. 323 We see White-Hall with 
*cobweb-hangings on the wall, 1806 Frssenpen Democr. 
1. 45 Encyclopedists .. Steely nerv’d and *cobweb-headed. 
1663 Gerpier Counsel 93 Paper-like walls, *Cobweb-like 
windowes. 1976 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) III. 701 
With a cobweb-like wool interwoven. 1837 Gorixc & 
Pritcnarp Aicrogr, 50, I now have recourse again to the 
‘cobweb micrometer and a deep object-glass. 1674 Ray 
S. & B.C. Words 61 *Cobweb-morning, a misty morning. 
Norfolk, 1809 Ted. Frnt. XXI. 355, 1 immediately gave 
him a *cobweb pill, for. .cobweb pills were among the hos- 
pital forrzule. a182g Forsy Voc. East Anglia, *Copweb- 
qeather, misty weather, 1807-8 W. Irvine Salmag. (1824) 
229 Mustapha..had as clear a head for “cobweb-weaving 
as ever dignified the shoulders of a projector. 

Cobwebh (kgbiweb), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
cover or hang with cobwebs. Chiefly in Aa. pple. 

Co‘bwebbed, f2/. a. [f. Conwes sd. or v.] 

1. Covered or hung with cobwebs. 

1649 LoveLace Poems (1864) 219 A cobwebb’d cot. «1844 
Hoop 7rtles vi, ‘That cobwebb’d cellar, damp and dim. 
3870 Echo 15 Dec., The doors of that hot little theatre .. 
are closed and cobwebbed. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. YU, 
11. 333 Cobwebbed o’er amid the dust it lay. 

2. Bot. Covered with a thick interwoven pu- 
bescence; arachnoid. 

x828 Wessrer cites Martyn. 1866 Treas. Bot., Cob- 
bachatad covered with loose, white, entangled, thin hairs, 


resembling the web of a spider. 


Cobwebbery (kebiwe:bari). [f Coswes sb. + 
-ERY.] The spinning of cobwebs; a texture of 
cobwebs. jig. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. Il. 1 ii, Logical cobwebbery 
shrinks itself together. 1866 — Resin. (1881) I. 287 Meta- 
physical controversies and cobwebberies. 1879 C. Geikir 
Christ xxxviii. 444 Their cobwebbery of endless sophistries 
and verbal trifling. 

Cobwebby (kp'biwebi), a. [f. as prec. + -¥.] 

1. Full of, or covered with, cobwebs. 

1859 Zimes 3 Dec. 6/4 Sounder views..than have yet been 
able to penetrate the cobwebby purlieus of the Admiralty. 
1883 I. M. Pearp Contrad, II. 267 It was one of those 
dewy cobwebby mornings which September brings. 

b. Bot. Cf. COBWEBBED 2, 

Piedad po Stud. Flora194 Leaves..white or cobwebby 
eneath. 

2. Of the nature of cobwebs ; texemnbing cobwebs. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew. 1, (ed. 2) 168 Sometimes .. 
it will appear like Cobwebs, every time it is cut.. This 
cobwebby, ropy Condition of the Bread. 1881 Mrs, Rippeti 
Palace Gardens xxvii. 265 A pretty delicate cobwebby piece 
of lace. 1884 F. Britren Watch § Clocknt. 172 A cobwebby 
film collects on the bright steel work. 

+ Cobweb lawn. Obs. [see Coswzs sé. 6.] 
A very fine transparent lawn. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Contniw. (1878) 64 To couer his 
fine daughter Sib, with Copweb-lawne to catch butterflies. 
1640 in Entick London U1. 174 Cobweb lawns, each rs yards. 
1645 Howeut Let? (1650) I. 4 Mrs. Turner, the first in- 
ventress of yellow starch, was executed in a cobweb lawn 
ruff of that colour, at Tyburn, 1691 Satyr agst. French at 
With Complements as thin as Cob-web Lawn. 

Jig. 1616 Beaum. & Fr. Scornful Lady w. i, Such a 
proud piece of cobweb lawn. 

Co'bwebless, 2. rave. Free from cobwebs. 

@166t FULLER Worthdes 1. 235 Westminster Hall ., built 
with copwebless beams, conceived of Irish-wood. . 

Cobylle nut: see Cos-nut. 

Cobyron: see Cos-Iron. 

Coca (kowka). [a. Sp. coca, a. Peruvian cuca. 
G. de la Vega (transl. by Ricaut) says ‘The 
Indians call [it] ceca, and the Spaniards coca’ 
(Comment. of Peru Vil. xv.).} The name in Bo- 
livia of Zrythroxylon Coca, a shrub six or eight 
feet high; hence, applied to its dried leaves, which 
have been employed from time immemorial, with 
powdered lime, as a masticatory, appeaser of hun- 
ger, and stimulant of the nervous system. 

1616 Buttoxar, Coca, an hearbe of India, the leaues 
whereof being bruised and mixt with the powder of Cockles 
or Oysters in their shellés burnt the Indians use in little 
balles to carry in their mouthes to preserue them from 
famine and great dryth. 1625 Purcnas Pélgrines 1. 1694 
An herb.. Coca which they carrie continually in their 
mouthes. 1712 E. Cooxr Voy. S. Sea 205 The Coca, or 
Cuca is a small Shrub, much about the os of the Vine. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 469 The use of Coca in Peru... is said to 
have originated with the Incas, 

b. attrib. and Combd., as coca-chewer, coca plant, 
wine, ete. : a : 

85s J. F, Jounston Chenz. Com, Life Il, 158, The coca 
leaf resembles that of hemp, in. the narcotic quality of di- 
lating the pupil. 1889 Pad/ Mall G. 8 Jan. 7/3 The coca 


COCCIDIUM. 


plant .. Coca wine and various other preparations of coca 
leaves are now also largely in use. 

Cocadrylle, obs. form of CRocoDILs. 

Cocaigne: see CockAIGNe. 

Cocaine (kawke,ain). [f. Coca + -INE. (Valgarly 
called kekzi-n.)]_ An important alkaloid obtained 
from the leaves and young twigs of the coca plant, 
valuable as a local anzsthesiant. 

1874 ScuortemMeR Manual Carbon Comp. 483 Cocaine 
(Cy Hai NOo is the active principle of the coca-leaves, 1886 
Brit. 8 Col. Drugeist 31 July, The valuable alkaloid cocaine, 
whose properties as a local anesthetic have created almost 
a revolution in ophthalmic and other branches of surgery. 

attrib, 1887 Braituwalte Retrosp. of Med. XCV. 11 
Cocaine Cotton for toothache. /dfd. XC1X. 371 Cocaine 
anesthesia, . 

Hence, Coca‘inize v. to treat or affect with co- 
caine, to render insensible by means of cocaine; 
Cocainiza‘tion, treatment with cocaine; Co~ 
cainism, the chronic condition produced by ex- 
cessive use of cocaine asa stimulant (cf. a/coholisne). 

1887 Lauper Brunton Pharmacol. Therap. fed. (3) 226 
Stimulation of {the nerve] produces contraction in the 
cocainised pupil. 

Cocao, obs. form of Cacao, 

+ Cocard, Ots. Also cokard. [a. F. coguard, 
-art old cock, fool, f. cog cock: see -ARD. Cotgr. 
has ‘cocard, a nice doult, quaint goose, fond, or 
saucie cokes’.} An old fool, simpleton. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. II. 221 Wher was it ever er this befalle, 
That any cokard in this wise Betoke his wife for covetise ? 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4472 Pus 3e comende paim on knees 
as cocards suld. ¢1430 Prler. Lif Manhode i, xxiii. 
(1869) 84 If j leyde it doun a gret foole j were, and a gret 
cokard [covwa7rt], 3 

Hence + Cocardy [Fr. cogzardie (in Godefroy)]. 
folly. 

©1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode w. \xiv. (1869) 100, I see in 
thee But folye and cokardye {susardye). ; 

Cocarde: sce COCKADE, 

+Cocasse. 00s. Used by Bale for a female 
cook (as if cookess}; but cf. F. cocasse dial. ‘femme 
ou fille ridicule, femme ou fille ivrogne’, and see 
Littré. 

1546 Bate Eng. Votaries w. (1350) 77 Their processe was 
all agaynst the cocasses or she cookes of y¢ curates. 

Cocatoo, -tore, obs. ff. Cockatoo. 

Coeatrice, -tryse, obs. ff, CocKaTRICcE. 

[Cocatrye, in one of the early edd. of Brink- 
low’s Complaint, where the others read Cocka- 
trice, q. V.] 

Co-cause, [f. Co- 3+Cause.] = Concavse. 

1812 S. T. Co eripGe in Southey Oovazana 1, 240 Atheism 
-.may have been a co-cause of the French revolution. 
«1849 H. Cottrince Zss. (1851) II, 13 That... was at least 
aco-cause, — 

Cocautrice, obs. form of Cock aTRICE, 

Coccagee (kp:kigz'). Also ‘cock a gee, cok- 
aghee, cocko-gee, cockygee. [ad. modern Irish 
cac a ghéidh goose dung, from its greenish-yellow 
(f goose turd’) colour.] A cider apple formerly 
in high repute; also, the cider made from it. 

In 4 Treatise on Cyder-making 1753 p. 23 it is said ‘ This 
fruit is of Irish extraction, the name signifying in that 
language Goose-turd .. Counsellor Pyne, who resided near 
Exeter, and who had care of Sir William Courtenay’s 
estates in Ireland, is said to have brought it into England.” 

1727 H. Starrorn Cyder-Fruits Devonsh. in Langley 
Poimone (1729) 149, I must .. mention to you another sort 
{of cider} which hath not been heard of among us more 
than six or seven years: The name of it is Cockagee, or 
Cackagee (for the word, as far as I can learn, is Irish) .. 
The fruit is originally from Ireland, and the cyder much 
valued in that country. 1834-47 SoutHey Doctov Interch. 
xvi. (D.), What in his parlance used to be called stingo or 
. .stire, cokaghee or foxwhelp, a beverage as much better 
than champagne as it is honester, wholesomer and cheaper. 
1842 Horticult. Soc., Fruits 10 Coccagee, 1862 ANSTED 
Channel Ist. wv. xxi. (ed. 2) 488 The coccagee carries off the 
palm for cider, 1889 Durrizip Recoll. Trav. Abroad 66 
It was not a Ribston pippin, a Foxwhelp, or. .much less 
the delicious Coccagee, or any other respectable Christian 
apple of my believing childish days. 

Coceal, obs. form of CockaL, knuckle-bone. 

Coece (in Wyclif): see Cocke, scarlet. 

Cocceian (kpks7 ian), @. and sd. ff. proper 
name Coccetus.] Of or pertaining to the opinion 
of, or a follower of, John Cocceius, professor of 
divinity at Leyden (where he died 1669) ; he held 
that the whole Old Testament history was a fore- 
shadowing of the history of Christ and his church. 
Hence Cocceianism. , 

1685 R. Hasron Let. in Faithful Contendings (1781) 
204 Mr. Brackel was an opposer of the Cocceians. 1818 
Scotr Art. Adidl. xii, What think ye o’.. Woodsetter? 
He’s, I doubt, a Cocceian. 1860 TRrencn Synon, N. T. 
Ser, 1. (ed. 5) 137 Those who at that time opposed the Coc- 
ceian scheme. 1886 Farrar Hist. Jnterpr. vii. 386 Coc- 
celanism became proverbial for artificiality. 

Coacel, coccle, cocle, obs. forms of Cocke. 

|| Goceidium (kpksi-didm). Bot, [mod.L., on 
type of a Gr. *xorntiiov, dim. of xoxnis, -15-, dim. of 
tae grain, berry.] A spherical or hemispherical 
conceptacle found in the rhodospermous algze. 

1867 J. Hoce AZicrosc, u. i, 274 Coccidium either occurs 
on lateral branches or is sessile on the face of the frond. 


COCCIFEROTUS. 


1876 Harvey Alat. Jed. 36x Fructification in hemispherical 

sessile coccidia, containing oblong spores on 4 central axis. 
+Cocciferous, «. [f. L. coccum berry + fer- 

bearing +-ous.] Berry-bearing. 

oars: in Cuamuers Cyci 1785 in Jouxson (quoting 

UINCEY). 

+ Cocci'gerous, a. Obs. [f. L. cocesm berry 
+-ger bearing +-ous.] Berry-bearing. __ 

1687 Tomunson Renon’s Disp. 283 Some grow into tall 
trees, others coccigerous which are lower, 

Cocein (kg'ksin). Chem. [f. mod.L. coccus 
Coccus +-1n.] A peculiar nitrogenous principle 
obtained from the cochineal and other insects. 

3836-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. II. 881/2 Analogous to the pecu- 
Har animal matter of cochineal, coccine. 1863-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem, 1. 1060 Coccin .. resembles gelatin in some of 


its characters, albumin and fibrin in others, 1882 Syd. Soc. 


Lex, Coceiz ..in combination with chitin and an oi .. 
forms the integument of insects. 4 

+ Corccinated, pp/.a. Obs.-° ‘Clad inscarlet’ 
(Cockeram 1623). 

*+ Coccinean, a. Ols.-° 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cocci‘neous, 2. Obs. [f.L. coceine-as scarlet 
+-0u8.] Scarlet. 

1654 R. Coprincron tr. Hist. Justine 291 Two young 
men... remarkable .. by their .. coccincous paludaments. 
1693 PAil, Trans. XVII. 687 Flower and Seed of a coc- 
cineous Colour. 3 

Corceinin. Chem. [f. L. cocein-us scarlet + 
Ix.) A substance, C,, 11,. O03, obtained from 
carmine-red. 1899 in Watts Dict. Chem. 1st Supp. 

Co’ccinite. J/in. [f. as prec, +-ITE; named 
1845.] A mineral found in particles of a reddish 
brown colour, and of adamantine lustre, on selenide 
of mercury. 18g0 in Dana, 

Gocco. Also 9 cocoa, coco, pf. cocoes. 
The tuber of an Araceous plant Colocasia esculenta 
or taro-plant, cultivated in the West Indies as an 
article of food. Also called coco-, cocoa-root. 

3756 P. Browne Yamaica 332 The purple cocco, and 
‘Tannier..The roots supply the poorer sort of people with 
what they call Bread-kind. 1866 7/7vas. Bot. 305 Cocoa- 
rootor Coco, 1887 D. Morais Linn, Soc. Frnud. Bot. XXIV., 
What are known as Cocoes..form an important clement in 
the fond of West-Indian negroes. 1887 G, Masser ibid., 
Report on the disease of ‘Cocoes’ in Jamaica. 

oceo (in Wyclif): see Cocke, scarlet. 

Coccogni-dic, cocco'gnic. Chem. [f L. 
coccum berry + trivial name of Daphne Guidium, 
a species of Mezereon, named from Gnidus or 
Cnidus, an ancient town of Caria.) In C. acid, an 
acid, crystallizing in quadrangularcolourless prisms, 
obtained from the seeds of Daphne Gnidium. 

1863-92 in Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 1060. 

Coccognin (kekggnin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-1y.] A crystallizable substance, C,,H,O3, yielded 
by the seeds of the Mezereon. _ 

Coccolite (kekdleit). dvix. [f. Gr. xdsnos 
grain, etc. +-LITE.] A granular variety of pyroxene 
of green or greenish colour. 

x8o0x W. Nicnoison Frail, Ser. u V. 195 As to_colour, 
coccolite is mountain, grass, and olive-green. 1879 Rutiey 
Study Rocks xiv. 291 The sporadic crystals which occur in 
altered limestones are varieties of pyroxene, usually cocco- 
lite, x Dana Alin, 215 White coccolite is a granular 
variety. The original coccolite was green. 

Coccolith (kpkdlip). Biol. [f. Gr. xdexo-s grain 
+AiOos stone.) The name given (by Prof. Huxley) 
to minute round or oval disk-like organic bodies 
found in deep-sea dredging, and also fossilized in 
chalk. Now generally believed to be of algal 
nature. 

3868 Huxrey Lay Serm. (1870) 206 The chalk, like the 
soundings, contains these m ‘lous coccoliths and cocco- 
spheres, 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life iv. 69 The Cocco- 
liths appear to be grains of calcareous matter formed in 
minute plants adapted to a deep-sea habitat. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. xvi. 267 Multitudes of very minute saucer-shaped 
disks, termed coccoliths, which are frequently met with 
associated together into spheroidal aggregations, the cocco- 
spheres of Wallich, 

Cocco-plum : see Coco-PLUM. 

Coccosphere (kp'ko,sfien). Biol. [£. Gr. wdierco-s 
grain, ete. + opaipa globe.] A spherical mass of 
associated coccoliths found in deep-sea dredging or 
floating at the surface of the ocean. 

1868 Huxtey Lay Seri. (1870) 205 Bodies similar to 
these ‘coccoliths’ were aggregated together into spheroids 
which he (Dr. Wallich] termed ‘coccospheres’, 2869 G, 
C. Watuicn in Se? Opin, ro Feb. 271/1. 

Coccosteid, /alvont. A member of the 
family Coccosteidas of ganoid fishes, which includes 
the fossil genus Coccostess [f. Gr. xéuno-s grain, 
berry + do7éev bone], so called from the berry-like 
tubercles with which the plates were covered. 

x86z Dana Afan. Geol. 279 The Coccosteids have a fishe 
like tail, and swim by means of it. 

Coceule (kekizl). Bot. [ad. mod.L. cocezelum : 
dim. of cocenm berry.] A small berry or coccus: 
see quot. 7 

2835 Linpiey Jutrod, Bot, t. ii, A pericarp of dry elastic 
pieces or cocctles, 


* Died into scarlet’ 
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Cocculiferous, a. Bot. [f. prec. +-FEROUS.] 
Bearing coccules. 1847 in Craic. 


Corceulus indicus. Also 6-8 coculus 
india. [mod.L. coccedus little berry, zzdicus 
Indian} The commercial name of the dried ber- 
ties of Anamiria (formerly Menispermium) Coc- 
ctlus, a climbing plant found in Malabar and 
Ceylon; the berry is a violent poison, and has 
been used to stupefy fish, and in England to in- 
crease the intoxicating power of beer and porter. 

tsor Percivare Sf. Dict., Torvisco, a kind of shrub 
whereon Coculus India groweth. 1693 Phil, Trans. XVII. 
962 The Natsjatam or Battavalli, which is the Cocculus 
dudieus of our Shops. 1742 . & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 
4'57 Witness what I am afraid is too true, that some have 
made Use of the Coculus /ndia Berry for making Drink 
heady .. but... this is a violent Poison. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
5 occulus indicus .. is for adulterating porter, 
though .. a heavy penaity is inflicted upon brewers detected 
in so doing, and upon druggists who supply brewers. 

Fence a nozce-vb. 

, 1844 J. F. Hewrerr Parsons & Widows v, Wiring, grop- 
ing, and cocculous-indicusing trout. : . 

{| Coccus (kp"ks). [mod.L., a. Gr. xdexos grain, 
seed, berry, kermes-grain: see ALKERMES. In 
sense 2, earlier botanists used L. cocczenz.] 

1, The genus of Homopterous insects which in- 
cludes the Cochineal (C. cacti), the Kermes or 
Scarlet Grain (C. zlicis), the Lac insect (C. Lacca), 
and numerous species hurtful to many plants. 
Applied in Pharmacy to the dried female of the 
cochineal insect. 

39763 Wotre Cockinead in Phil, Trans. LIV. 95 The in- 
sects creep out of their coccusses from the beginning of June 
till the middle of August. 1823 Binctey Anim, Biog. (ed. 
4) III, 197 The coccus or cochineal of the peach tree. 
3835 Kirsy Had. § Inst. Anim, 1. ix. 299 The die of the 
purple is mentioned in scripture as well as that of the 
coccus. 1874 Lupsock Orig. & Jet. (us. i. 26 The male 
Coccus is a minute, active insect, with 4 large wings. 

2. Bot. One of the carpels of a dry fruit, which 
burst with elasticity from the common axis. 

(1800 J. Hutt Bot. I. 114 A coccum can be easily dis- 
tinguished by that mark. x8zz S. F. Gray Nat. Arrangem. 
Brit, Plants 199 Coccum. 1830 Linney Nat. Syst Bot. 
130 Fruit separating into distinct cocci, 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 75 Geraniex .. capsule beaked, of several 
t-seeded awned cocci. : 

Coccy- (keksi). Short for coceyge-, combining 
form ot Coccyx; as in cocey-pubal, -pubic ; Coc- 
cya igia, Co:ccyody nia = CoccycoDYnyta. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 119 The antero-posterior, 
or coccy-pubic [diameter]... is measured from the summit 
of the coccyx to the symphysis of the pubes, 1857 Buttock 
Cazeanx’ Midwif. 32 Coccy-pubal line. 1872 I. THostas 
Dis. Women x21 Coccyodynia consists in a peculiar con- 
dition of the coccyx, 4 é 

Coccygeal (kpksidz7al), a. [f. med.L. coceyge- 
zs of the coccyx +-AL.] Pertaining to the coccyx. 

1836 Toop Cycl, Anat. I. 95/1 The coccygeal vertebra. 
1871 Darwin Desc. Alax 1.1. 30 A thread-like structure 
runs down the axis of the sacral part of the spinal canal, 
and even along the back of the coccygeal bones. 

Coccy'gean, a. = prec. 

1836-9 Topp Cyel. Anat. 11, 834/1 The coccygean branch. 
1863 Lyevt Axtig. Aan xxii. 452 In all living birds the 
tail-feathers are ., attached to a coccygean bone. 

Coccygeo-, combining form of L. cocePge-us 
(see CocereEAL). Hence Cocoy:geo-a:nal(muscle), 
-mesente'ric (vein), etc. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat, I. 176 Coccygeo-anal .. muscle. 

Coccygo- (Gr. #dcxi-yo-], bef. a vowel cocoyg-, 
combining form of Coccyx. Coccyge‘ctomy, 
Coccygo'tomy, surgical excision of the coccyx. 
Coccygody "nia, pain in the coccyx as a chronic 
disease, 

+Coccyn. Obs. [ad. L. cocetnum scarlet, coc 
cina scarlet garments, from coccinus = coceinens 
scarlet, f. cocetem scarlet, Gr. xcx«us the kermes or 
scarlet grain insect; cf, Cocous. (Also, in Wyclif, 
corruptly coctiz, -yu, -22.)] Scarlet, scarlet 
raiment. ‘ 

—_ Wveur Rez. xvii, 4 The womman was cnuyround 
with purpur, and coccyn. ¢ 1450 Alirour Saluacioun 4621 
In coccyn cledde thay the, 

Coccyx (keksiks). zat. (L. cocepx, a. Gr. 
udukv£, -iy- cuckoo, also in Galen the os coceygis, 
or cuckoo bone, so called because in man it was 
supposed to resemble the bill of the- cuckoo.] 
The small triangular bone appended to the point 
of the sacram and forming the termination of the 
spinal column in man, formed by the coalescence 
of four rudimental. coccygeal vertebree; also,.an 
analogous part.in birds or other animals. “ 

an Crooxe Bady of Aan 493 In Dogs and Apes there 
are three conitgations proceeding out of the Coccyx -or 
rump-bone. 1784-64 Smet.uig A7idwif. I. 75 The Coccyx is 
moveable at its connection with the Sacrum_as are also 
the four bones that com; it. 1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ 
Human Species 52 In the sheep of central Asia the tail 
disappears and is reduced to a simple coccyx. “ 

Coce, variant of Coss vw. Ods. to barter. 

Co-centric, variant of Concentric. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round Worl? I, 283 Displayed in 
three co-centric semicircles. 


COCHLEA, 


Coch, ‘coche, obs. forms of Coacu, Coucn. 

ll Cochee. Obs. [in pylles of cochee, ad. F.pilules 
cochées, ‘2, certaine composition of Pills,’ which 
purge the head very strongly’ (Cotgr.).] oe 

3847 Boonne Brev. Health xi. 10 b, Ones or twyse a weke 
take of the pylles of Cochee. - 

Cochen, obs. form of Cusuton. 
Cochenillin. Also cochenelin, [f. cochen- 
tHe, COOHINEAL +-IN.] The colouring matter of 
cochineal, carmine. 

1819 J. G, Cutoren Chem. Anal. 309 Cochenclin is the 
name given by Dr. John to the red colouring matter of the 
cochineal insect. 1882 Syd, Soc. Lex, Cochenilline, 2 
synonym of Carmine. 

Cocherie: see CoacnEr. 

Cochering: see CosnERINc. 

Cochin-china (kpifin tfeind). Name of a 
country in the Eastern Peninsula; bence, short 
for Cochin-China fowl, a breed of poultry from 
Cochin-China. 

1853 Encycl, Brit, II. 356/2 The Cochin-China or Shang- 
hae is the largest breed we have. 186 Sat. Rev. 2 Aug. 
125 Patriarchally employed in watering his flowers, feeding 
his cochin-chinas, or inspecting his pigs. 

Cochineal (kptfinzl). Forms: 6-8 cochen- 
ille, cochinelle, 7-8 cochineel, -inele, -eneal, 
-enile, 7-cochineal ; also 7 cochenel({le, -anele, 
-oneel, cochinells, cochonillio; 6 cuchinilla, 
7 cuchineel, -inile, -eneale, -anel, coucheneele, 
-enille; 6-7 cufichenele, 7 cutcheneale, -ineale, 
-yneale, -rneale, -anel(e, -oneal(e; (7 quitch- 
ineel, chochineel, scutchenel, etc.). [a. F.cochen- 
tlle, ad. Sp. cochinilla or It. cocetuzglia. The 
latter is evidently a deriv. of It. coccino, L. cocctnum 
scarlet robe or vesture, It. cocetneo, L. coccineus 
scarlet-coloured, f. cocceeme scarlet, ‘grain’, orig. 
‘berry’, in It. cocco ‘graine to dye scarlet with’ 
(Florio). Sp. has also cochinilia ‘wood-louse’, 
dim. of cochina ‘sow’, and it has been said that 
cocht#illa ‘cochineal’ is the same word, from the 
resemblance of the dried cochineal insects to 
wood-lice in the same state; but this is app. a 
secondary association arising out of the fortuitous 
identity of the words.] ; 

1, A dye-stuff consisting of the dried bodies of 
the insect Coccxs cacti, which is found on several 
species of cactus in Mexico and elsewhere. It is 
used for making carmine, and as a brilliant scarlet 
dye; also in medicine as an antispasmodic, etc. 

t was at first commonly supposed to be the berry 
or grain of a plant: see Coccus, ALKERMES. - 

1586 A. Day oer. Seerctary Mt, (1625) 6 Ihave laden for 

your account.. five Roves of Cochinelle, very excellent 
good, and of fine colour, 1598 Frorto, Cocinigtia, a kinde 
of rich flie or graine comming out of India to dye scarlet 
with, called Cutchenele. 2598 Syivester Du Bartas wu. i, 
i. (1641) 86/x There grows untill'd the ruddy Cochenel. 
1600 Haxcuyt Voy, (1810) ILI. 72 The berrie of Cochenile, 
or any other berrie, fruit .. or earthe, fitte for dying. _ 
I. Giriuston} D’Acosta's List. Indies w. xxili, 275, Small 
wormes breede in the leaves of this tree... this is that 
Indian Cochenille, so famous, and wherewith they die in 
graine. 1624 Cast. Smitn Virginia vi. 225 Wee. .tooke 
her with .. fiftie Chests of Cutchanele. «1683 Onpnan 
Poet. Wks, (1686)27 And truckt for Indigo, and Cutchoneal, 
x7oz Loud, Gaz. No. 3863/3 The Dixwell Ketch ., richly 
laden with Cochenile, Coco, Logwood, etc. 3823 Tnusox 
Sc. § Art 11,186 Wool is died Scarlet..by Cochineal. 1861 
TyLor Anahuac ix. 227 Vanilla and cochineal were first 
found in Mexico. . 

2. The colour of cochineal-dye, scarlet, 

1632 MassincEr Maid of Honour v. i, And {,. Will have 
“y points of cochincal and yellow.” . 

. The insect (Coccns cacti) which produces this 
dye; more fully cochéneal-insect. 

[2894 Bunpevit. Exere. v. xi. ted. 7) 555 The chiefe Mer. 
chandizes that come from Mexicana into Europe are... 
Cochenilles to dy with, etc. 1603 Breton Post with 
Packet, I haue sent you likewise a Tunne of Cuchiniles.) 
1697 Damrier Voy, (1729) J. 228 The Cochineel is an 
Insect, bred in a sort o} Fruit much like the Prickle-Pear, * 
x730 Rutty Cochinead in Phil Trans, XXXVI, 268 The 
Cxioes may be now assured of a Thing which has been 
very uncertain forso many Years, that the Cochineal$ were 
really little Animals. 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane u. 171 
Thus cochinille Feeds on the Indian fig. 1862 Huume tr. 
Moguin-Tandon iw. w. i. gt The principal care which is 
required in rearing. the Cochineals, 870 Yeats Wat. 
Hest. Comm. 344 The cochineal insect is small, rugose, and 
of a deep mulberry colour. é 

4. Cochineal Fig: the cactus-plant, Opwuiia 
(Nopalea) cochinillifera, on which the cochineal- 


~ insect-feeds. Also cochineal-tree. z 


1697 Damrier Voy, (1729) I. 124 The Fryars get.plentiful 
Incomes ..in other places where they plant Cochoncel- 
Trees, 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot, xxi. 289 The Cochi- 
neal Fig on which the insect of thai name feeds. 

+ Cochle, Obs. rave. [app. direct ad. L. cochlea 
shell: but cf. CookLE.] A shell-fish, 2 mollusc. 

. 1610 tr. Camden's Brit, Weee v, There be cochles also in 
exceeding great abundance, wherewith they.die a Scarlat 
colour, [Here some late edd. misprint ‘cockles’.).. 

| Cochiea (kp'kl#\%). [a. L. coclea, cochlea snail, 
snail-shell, screw, water-screw, ad. Gr. #oxAlas of 
same meanings.] od 


COCHLEAN. 


4:1. a. A spiral staircase [so Gr. xoyAlas]. b. 
Ascrew. e@. The water-screw of Archimedes. 

1g38 Letanp J?z. I. ro7 There is also a Chochlea with a 
Turret over it, where the Kepers of the Castelle say 
Edwarde the Thirdes Band came up thorough the Rok, 
x64r Everyn Afent, (1857) I. 32 Inventions for draining off 
the waters .. by buckets, mills, cochleas, pumps, and the 
like, 164x Witxins Afath, Magic m. xv. (2648) 275 Their 
invention of Archimedes .. which is usually called Coch- 
lea, or the water-screw. 1679 PLor Staffords/t. (1686) 370 
One must needs ascend in a single revolution of the Cochlea 
or spiral. .twice the height of a man. oer 

2. Phys. The spiral cavity of the internal ear. 

1688 I, Crayton in Phil, Trans. XVII. 993 They have no 
Coclea, but instead thereof there’s a small Cocleous or 
twisting Passage. 1843 ‘Lopp & Bowman Phys. Anat. II. 
74 The cochlea is, in shape, very like a common snail-shell. 
1872 Huxtey Piys. viii, 211 The cochlea .. it is supposed, 
enables the mind to discriminate the quality rather than 
the quantity or intensity of sound. , 

. 8. Couch. A spiral univalve shell; a snail-shell. 
x846 Worcester cites Cras. 

Cochlean (kg'klijin), a. Bot. [f. prec. +-an.] 
== COCHLEAR 2. 

x842 Branve Dict. Science, Cochiean, a term used in de- 
scribing the zxstivation of: a flower, etc, 

Cochlear (kg klt\31), a. [ad. L. type *cochlear- 
zs pertaining to a cochlea, actually occurring only 
as the nenter noun coc(h)lear or coc(h)ledre a 
spoon, whence sense 2. Cf. F, cochiéazre.] : 

1. Phys. Pertaining to the cochlea. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 575 The cochlear branch 
of the acoustic nerve, x877 Burnet Zar 126 The cochlear 
canal starts at the outer and lower corner of the vestibule. 

2. Bot. In cochlear mstivation, a. form of imbri- 
cated zestivation, in which one petal being larger 
than the others, and hollowed like a helmet or 
bowl, covers all the others. 

1835 Linney /nfrod. Bot. (1848) Il. 376. 2870 Benrey 
Bot, 212 A form of zstivation..to which the name cochlear 
has been given. . 

| Cochleare (kpklz,é0'r2). Aved. [L. : see prec.] 
A spoon or spoonful (in prescriptions). 

x708 in Kersey, 1732 in Battey vol. II, 1864 in Wesster. 

Cochlearifo'liate, a. Bot. [f. as next + Fo- 
Ware.) Having spoon-shaped leaves, 

x88z in Syd. Soc. Lex. ner 

Cochleariform Gaara a ff L 
coc(h)learé- spoon+-ForM, Cf. F. cochidariforme.] 
Spoon-shaped. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 544/x This tubular projection. . 
is what has been called the cochleartforue process, 1848 
Dana Zooph. 432. 1836-8 W. Crank Van der Hoeven's 
Zool, I. 321 Palps dilated at apex, cochleariform. 

Cochlearin (kpklzjérin), Chen. [f. Coch- 
learv-ia (officinalis) scurvy-grass +-IN.] A crystal- 
line substance obtained from Scurvy-grass, 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1, 1062 Scurvy-grass camphor 
or Cochlearin. 

+Corchleary, a. Obs. [f. L. coc(h)lea (see 
above) + -aRy; cf. CocHngzaR.}] Resembling a 
snail-shell, spiral, winding. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep, ut. xxiii. 167 That famous 
{horn].. hath anfractuous spires, and cochleary turnings 
about it, 2166 Futter Worthies u, 7094 Cocleary turnings. 
1664 Power As Philos. 1, 8 Nature hath fitted it [Butter- 
fly’s tongue] with that spiral or cochleary contrivance. 

Cochleate (kpklzjeit), a. [ad. L. coc(A)leat-ns 
screw-formed, spiral, f. coc(/)/ea.] Formed like 
a spiral shell; twisted, spiral. (Chiefly Bot.) 

1838 Linotey Jutvod. Bot. (1848) II. 348 Cochleate, twisted 
in a short spire, so as to resemble the convolutions of a 
snail shell, 2859 C. Dresser Radin. Bot. 382 Cochleate 
legume .. when the legume is twisted. Ex. Lucerne, 

Co'chleated, z. [fas prec. +-ED.] = prec. 

@ 1728 Woovwarp Fossz/s (J.), Two pieces of stone .. of 
a cochleated figure. 1874 Dungvison's Dict. Med. 231/% 
Cochleated, Winding like the spiral shell of the snail. 
‘Having the shape of the cochlea. 

Cochleiform (kpkiz-iffim), a. [f L. coc(h\ea 
(see above) + -(1)Form. Cf. F. cochléiforme.] 
Formed like a snail-shell. 

+ 2882 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

4+.Cochleous, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -0Us.] 
Spiral, screw-like. 

2688 I, Crayton in Phil. Trans, XVII. 993 A small Co- 
cleous or twisting Passage, 1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. vu, 
ii, 382 In the Goose .. there being Cochleous Canals. . 

* Cochlidiospermate (kgkli:diosps-amelt), a. 
Bot. [f. Gr. uoyAtdo-v, dim. of #oxAias snail+ 
oméppa seed +-aTH.] (See quot.) 

2866 Treas, Bot., Cocklidiospermate, seeds which are 
convex on one side and concave on the other, owing to 
unequal growth, or anomalous structure, as in Veronica, 

Cochliocarpous (kpklioka-xpas), a. Aor. [f. 
Gr. xoxal-as‘snail, spiral (see COOHLEA) + xapr-ds 
fruit +-ous.] ‘A term applied to fruits that are 
spirally twisted’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882). 

Corchlite, Paleont. [f. mod.L. cochiztes, f. Gr. 


«6x Aos spital sea-shell + -1tE.] .A fossil spiral shell. . 
{1695 Woopwarn. Nat. Hist. Earth ww. (723) 203 ‘The 


Bodyes which are call‘, by Naturalists .. Cockdite#.) 1698 
Motyneux in Phil. Trans. XX. 219 Without any Mixture 
of Cochlite, Belemnite .. or such like extraneous Matter. 
812 Pamcerton Petra, I. 5 
found in a vein of gold in Transilvania, 


Vor. IT. . 


A cochlite, or sea-snail, ~ 
. r : jor Mr. Landor to shy at. 
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+Cochour(e. [obs. £ Covoser.j] A kind of 


dog which couches or lies low. 
x4.. Seven Deadly Sins 76 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems arz 
He. .kepith me low lyke a cochoure. x60r F. Tate Househ. 


Ord, Edw. 11 § 59 (2876) 45 A partringer who shal have in 
his custody two doges cochours . ij faucons for partriges, 


Co-churehwarden: see Co-. 

Co'ein, co‘cinin (Watts). Chem. [f. Coc-o+ 
-In.] A fat (glyceride of cocinic acid) existing in 
coco-nut oil, Oo‘oinate, a salt of Coci-nic acid, 
a fatty acid obtained from coco-nut oil. 

¢186g Letueny in Cirv. Sc. I. 95/x The oleine amounts to 
about 7z per cent., and the..cocine or cocinine, to 29. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Cheut. I. 1063 Cocinin, cocinate of 
glyceryl, the .. neutral fat corresponding to cocinic acid. 

Co-ci'tizen. [Co- 3: cf Coxcrmzex.] Fel- 
low-citizen. 

3488 Pluntpton Corr. 57 Variance .. betwixt my cocitisins. 
1868 Kirt Chas, Bold 111. v. i. 297 The dearest of our co- 
citizens. 1875 Stuens Const. Hist. LIL. xx. 417 The lord 
mayor and thirteen ‘co-citizens’.. chose two citizens. 

Cock (kpk), 56.1 Forms: 1-3 coc, 1 kok, coee, 
4-6 cok, coke, 4-5 cokke, 5 cokk, kocke, 5-7 
cocke, 4- cock. [OE. cocc, coc, kok; cf. ON. 
hokkr (tare, according to Vigfusson only once in 
Edda), and F. cog (13th c. in Littré). 

Though at home in English and French, not the gencral 
name either in Teutonic or Romanic; the latter has deriva- 
tives of L. gad/us, the former of OTeut. *hanon-: Goth. 
hana, OS. and OHG. hano, MDu. hane, Du. haan, MHG, 
han, Ger. hahn, ON. dani, Sw., Da. hane, OF. hana which 
scarcely survived into ME. Phonetically, it is possible that 
coce is:—OTeut. *hukko-, from same root as CHICKEN 
(*keuktno-) viz. *heuk-, kuk-. But its frequent early spelling 
in OE, with & (kok, kokke, etc., 4 times out of 5 in Gregory's 
Past.) \ooks rather as if it were considered foreign ; for & is 
rare, except in foreign words. Also its use in one (later 
mixed) text of the Salic Law, vii. 6 (MSS. of 8-gth c.), ‘si 
quis coccum aut gallinam furaverit’ where other MSS. have 
gallum, and the Malberg Bosses have axuas, cannas for 
channas=original Teut. fan-, rather favours its being 
Romanic. In any case, this shows coccus in the Latin of 
Northern Gaul, a century before the earliest known English 
instances. (Kilian 1577 has in Du. ‘kocke vetws = haen’, 
but the status of this is uncertain.) Wherever the name 
arose, it was prob, echoic: cf. sense 4.] 

I. The domestic fowl. 

1. The male of the common domestic fowl, 
Gallus domesticus, the female being the HEN, 
(Often called in U.S, as in Kent, zooster.) 

c897 K, /Eueren Gregory's Past. Ixiii. 459 Donne grat se 
lareow swa swa kok on niht .. cocces Seaw is Sact he 
micle hludor singd on uhtan. cxoo0 Ags. Gosf. Matt. 
xxvi. 34 Zarpam pe coce ge & Ruskw, hona] crawe 
priva, cxo00 AiLrric Gloss, Nomina Avium (Zup.) 307 
Gallus, coc. ¢x000 Sax, Leechd. 111. 6 ponne coccas 
crawan, @12go Ord § Night. 1679 pe scolve coc pat wel 
can fihte. ax300 Cursor M. 15571 (Cott.) Ar pe cock [v. ». 
cok, koe, cokke} him crau to-night, 1377 Lanat. P. Pl. B. 
x1X. 470 Pat acounted conscience At a cokkes fether or an 
hennes! 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xvii. (1495) 
425 Yf the cocke se a goshawke, anone he cryeth to the 
hennes and fleeth awaye. 1440 Prom, Parv, 281 Kok, 
bryd, gaiius. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Alusb, (1586) 
157 b, Amongst all other householde Poultry, the cheefe 
place is due to the Cocke and the Henne. 2894 Suaxs. 
Rich. IT, v. iii. 209 The early Village Cock Hath twice 
done salutation to the Mome. 1632 Mitton L’ Allegro 49 
While the cock .. to the stack, or the barn-door, Stoutly 
struts his dames before. 1667 — P. L. vit. 443 The crested 
Cock whose clarion sounds The silent hours. 1956-7 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) LV. 308 The vanes for shewing the 
sitting of the wind represent stags instead of cocks, 80x 
Srrutr Sports § Past. ut. vii, 249 Sent his man to the pit 
in Shoe-Lane, with an hundred pounds and a dunghill cock. 
1814 Worpsw. Zxcursion v. 807 Roused by the crowing 
cock at dawn of day. . ; 

pb. in various proverbial expressions, 

ax225 Ancr. R. 140 Ase me seid, bet coc is kene on his 
owune mixenne. 1444 Pol. Poems (2859) 11, azg An old pro- 
verbe groundid on sapience, Alle goo we stille, the cok 
hath lowe schoon. xso9 Barciay Siiyp of Folys (1570) 9t 
The yonge learneth to crowe hye of the olde. 389 
Porrensam Eng, Poesie mn. xviii. (Arb.) 799, As the olde 
cocke crowes so doeth the chick. 8: ALLAM Fist. 
Lit, 1. iv. § 62 Having purposely sacrificed this cock to 
Esculapius. 

2. There are many references to the formerly 
prevalent amusement of cock-jighting ; also to that 
of cock-throwing, esp. at Shrovetide. Whipping or 
thrashing the cock, a sport practised at wakes and 
fairs in the Midlands, in which carters, armed with 
their whips, were blindfolded, and set round a 
cock, to whip at random; see Brand Pop. Antig. 
(Shrove-tide). 

409 [see cock-thrashing in 23), ¢ 1430 How Good Wiif 8 
in Badees Bk, 40 Go not to be wrastelinge, ne to schotynge 
at cok [v.7. at be cok], 1516 JR. Househ, Acc. Mar. 2 in 
Brand s. v. i eaichign Item to Master Bray for rewards 
to them that brought Cokkes at Shrovetide at Westm*. xxs. 
1546 Plumpton Corr. 250 Theare is apoynted a great num- 
ber of gentlemen to mette at coxxs at Sheifeild. @ 625 
Fretcnuer Hzn. Lieutenant 1. i, Ve shall have game 
enough, I warrant ye: Every man’s cock shall fight. 
@x640 J. Suyrn Lives Berkelays tl. 459 (Brand) Hee also 
would to the threshing of the Cocke, pucke with Hens 
blindfolde and the like. - 1677 Lond. Gaz, No. 1180/4 The 
sending in of Cocks to fight. at Newmarket, 1783 Poor 
Robin(N.) [Shrove-tide], There shall store of cocks, By cock- 
brain’d youtlis, then suffer knocks, 2824 JVestw:. Rev. I. 
448 To find himself set up like a cock on Shrove Tuesday, 
Emerson Zug. Traits, 


COCK. 


Manners Wks, (Bohn) 11. 45 A gentleman [said] ‘Lord 
Clarendon has pluck like a cock, and will Ah Sat Be dies’, 

b. Hence Cock of the game (now GamE-cocr, 
q- ¥.)s {ghting cock : a cock bred and trained for 
cock-fighting, (Also fig. of persons: cf. 7.) Zo 
tive like fighting cocks: to have a profusion of the 
best food, to be supplied with the best. 

1875 Futxe Confut. Doct. Purgatory (1577) 127 No 
maruell but you must crowe like a cocke of the game. 
1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 106. 1580 Nortu Plutarch 
(7676) 44 Promising to give him such hardy Cocks of 
the game. x60x Hottanp Pliny I. 279 Not only these 
cocks of game, but the very common sort of the dunghill. 
1607 Torset. Four./. Beasts (1673) 504 Take the stones of 
a fighting cock. «166: Futter Worthtes 11684) 161 (He) 
was a Cock of the Game, being the only Man of Note .. 
-- who lost his Life to save his Queen and Country. 1792 
H. Broons Fool of Quad. I. 113 My adversaries, on all 
sides, are such cocks of the game. 1813 Wettixctor in 
Gurw. Die: X. 569 The Portuguese are now the fighting 
cocks of the paki 1826, Consett Aur. Rides (188s) 11, 
107 [They] live like fighting-cocks upon the labour of the 
rest of the community. 186: Gen. P. THompson Andi Adt, 
Il. cliy. 154 It is maintained in opposition, that they lived 
like fighting-cocks, 

G. fig. That cock won't fight (vulgar): that will 


? 


not do, not ‘go down’. 

18g0 Tackenay Pendennis lxvii, ‘Tell that to the marines, 
Major’, replied the valet, ‘ that cock won’t fight with me’. 
1850 Kinosi.ty siZt, Locke xxiv. (1874) 179, I tried to see 
the arms on the carriage, but there were none ; so that cock 
wouldn't fight. 

8. The crowing of the cock in the carly moming 
has led to the use of the expressions frst, second, 
third cock, etc., to express points of time. 

(c 1386 Cutaucer ALider's T. 501 Whan that the firste cok 
hath crowe. ~— Reeve's T. 313 Til that the thridde cok 
bigan to synge.] 1440 Jpomzydon 783 At the fryst cokke 
roose hee. 2825 Yestes Widew Fath in Brand sv. Cocd- 
evow, I shall not iye, till after the first cok, 1373 Tussrn 
Hush, (1878) 166 [see the whole section], 260g Sians. 
Lear i. iv. 12x This is the fowle Flibbertigibbet ; hee begins 
at Curfew, and walkes at firste Cocke. — A/ach. n. iii. ¥, We 
were carowsing till the second Cock. 1632 Litucow Jaz, 
vit. 337 They sup’d, and were iouiall, and at the first Cocke 
went foorthto the woode. 1842 Loner. Sf, Stud. 1.iv, Here 
we are, half-way to Alcala, between cocks and midnight. 

4. As an imitation of the cluck of the bird. 

€1386 Cuaucer Wan's Pr, T. 457 Nothing ve list him 
thanne for to crow, But cried anon cok, cok, and up he 
sterte. 

5. A figure of the bird mounted on a spindle, as 


a vane to turn with the wind ; a weather-cock. 

1605 Sitaks. Lear m. ii. 3 You Cataracts, and Hyrricano’s 
spout, ‘Titl bie haue drench’d our Steeples, drown the 
Cockes, «a 1659 Crevetann Afodel New Rel. 2 What News 
at Babel now ? how stands the Cock ? 

+b. A toy of the shape of a cock or fowl. ? Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1651) § 172 Children have also little 
Things they call Cockes, which have Water in them; 
And when they blow, or whistle in them, they yeeld a 
Trembling Noise. /déd. (1677)§ 176 Boyling in a full Vessell 

iveth a bubbling sound, drawing somewhat near to the 

ocks used by Children. 
II. Figuratively applied to inen. 

6. One who arouses slumberers, a watchman of 
the night ; applied to ministers of religion. 

[x386 Cuaucer Pro/. 823 Amorwe whan pat day gan for 
to sprynge Vp roos oure hoost and was oure aller cok.) 1614 
T. ‘ADAMS Devil’s Banquet 120 No noyse to waken the 
Sybarites, unlesse the Cockes, the Ministers .. Few will 
beleeue Christs Cocke, though hee crowes to them that 
the day is broken. 1871 J. Larwoop Bk. Clerical Anecd, 
162 In the ages of ignorance the clergy frequently called 
themselves the Cocks of the Almighty. 


7. Leader, head, chief man, ruling spirit ; for- 
merly, also, victor: said also of things. Cock of 
the school: the leader in games, fighting, and the 
like. Cotk of the walk: the chief person of a 


circle, coterie, etc. See WaLK. ; 

1542 N. Upatt Zrasm. Apoph, 164. The contrarye (side 
to dice] to this... was called venus, or Cous, and yt was 
cocke, the beste that might be cast. 158r Sipney Aoi. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Alexander and Darius, when they straue 
who should be Cocke of thys worlds dung-hill. 1652 Surrcey 
Brothers (N.), She may be cock o’ twenty, nay, for aught 
I know, she is immortal. 2670 Moral State Eng. 118 
To be the Cock of all them with whom he converses, 1672 
Marvett Reh, Transp. 1, 218 "Tis Sir Salomon’s Sword, 
Cock of as many men as it hath been drawn against. 1695 
Corton Efigr. of Martial 115 Hermes, Master of Fence, 
and Fencer too, The Cock and Terror of the Sword-men’s 
Crew. 171x Appison Sfec?. No. 13: 79 Sir Andrew is 

rown the Cock of the Club since he left'us. 1729 Swirr 
Brand Question, At cuffs I was always the cock of the 
school. 21734. Nortu Life Ld. Guilford (x808) I. 68 (D.) 
The post, as they call it, of cock of the circuit. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine viii, He was the cock of the school 
out of doors, and the very last boy in. 1855 Mottey 
Dutch Rep. (2861) 1. 253 In’ the states assembly they were 
then the cocks of the walk. 1876 F. E. Trownore Charming 
Fellow 1. vi. 70 He bruised his way to the perilous glory of 
being cock of the school. 

+b. Hence, perhaps, the phrase Zo cry cock: 

?to acknowledge (someone) as victor. Ods. 

15x3 Douctas nes x1. Prol. 120 Becum thow cowart, 
craudoun recryand, And by consent cry cok, thi deid is 
dycht. 

8. collog. One who fights with pluck and spirit. 
Hence a familiar term of appreciation among the 


vulgar. 
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2639 Massincer Unnat. Combat u. i, He has drawn 
blood of him yet. Well done, old cock! 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr, Progr. 1.112 Hon. J woulda fought as long as Breath 
had been in me. Greatheart, Well said, Father Honest 
.-thou art a Cock of the right kind. 1710 Brit, Apollo 
III. No. 31. 3/2 The Young Cock cry'd I will Not meddle 
nor make. 72g Bawey Zrasm. Collog. (1877) 378 (D.), I 
am going to an old club of merry cocks [vetustissinenm 
Gallorunt contuberniui] to endeavour to patch up what I 
have lost. 1771 Smotuerr Humph. Ci. I. 6 May, let. ii, 
The doctor being a shy cock. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xliv, 
‘Do you always smoke arter you goes to bed, old cock?’ 
1842 S. Lover Handy Andy ii, ‘That's right, my cock,’ 
said he to Murtough. 

III. Of other birds, etc. 

9. The male of various other birds. See also 
attrib. uses in 21, Cock-BIRD, COCK-SPARROW, etc. 

2¢ 1325 in Rel, Ant. I. 168 Fesant henne ant fesant cocke. 
1393 Lanow. P, P?. C. xtv.172 And whan be pocok caukede 
per-of ich took kepe, How vn-corteisliche be cok hus kynde 
forth strenede, ¢ 1420 Ltber Cocorumt (1862) 36 Tho fesaunt 
kok, but nottho henne. c¢xr47s Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 762/26 
Hie filicus, a _telle cok. Hee jfilica, a telle hen. 1530 
Pausar, 206/2 Cocke, a he byrde. 1576 Frenne Panoplie 
£4. 354 Pigeons bring foorth two egges, the first a cocke, 
the second a henne. 1870 Brains Aucycl. Ruval Sports 
862 Avoid killing a hen pheasant, except on. .the increase of 
the hen birds to such a degree as to out-number the cocks. 

b. In names of birds, as Bhack-cock, Gor-cocK, 
HEatH-cock, Moor-cock, Psacock, Wooncock, 
ete., q.v. 

c. Short for Wooncock. Often attrib. 

1530-1691 (implicdin Cocksnoor}. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 
ut. i, 323 Seeking for Cocks or Snipes about Plashes. 1870 
Buare Lncyel. Rural Sports § 2658 It is distressing. .to 
witness the shifts that both cocks and snipes are put to. 
f6id, The sportsman must not expect great success in cock 
shooting in a very severe frost. 

10. + Cock of Ind (F. cog a’Inde): a Turkey- 
cock. Cock of the mountain or wood: the Caper- 
cnilye. Cock of the North: the BRAMBLING, 

1362 J, Heywoon Prov. § E fier. (1867) 25 His dronken 
red snout, I would haue made as oft chaunge from hew to 
hew, As dooth the cocks of Inde. 1649 Fetter ust 
Man’s Fun, ag A bird peculiar to Ireland, called the Cock 
of the Wood, remarkable for the fine flesh and follie thereof. 
1678 Ray Vilughdy'’s Ornith. 172 Capercaillie, Tetrav 
urogallus, The cock of the mountain or wood. 1772 Forster 
Hudson's Bay Birds in Phil. Trans. LXU, 395 The great 
cock of the wood is as bigasa turkey. 1807 Sir W. Bowes 
in Lett. rst Earl Malmesbury (1870) 1. 34 To shoot any 
Cocks of the wood..of which we hear such famous accounts 
here, 1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. 504 The Brambling, 
or Cock of the North, was rather a rare winter visitor. 

Ll. Blue, harvest, salmon cock: \ocal names of 
a salmon in one of its stages. 

1677 Jounson in Ray's Corr, (1848) 127 A salmon cock, 
which some call a half-fish, usually about twenty or twenty. 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. 1861 Acf 
24 § 25 Mice. ¢. 109 § 4 Whether known by the names .. 
salmon..grilse, botcher, blue cock, blue pole. /éfd. Pugg- 
peal, harvestcock, sea trout..or by any other local name. 

V. Technical applications. {The connexion 
of some of these with this word is doubtful. 

12. A spout or short pipe serving as a channel 
for passing liquids through, and having an appli- 
ance for regulating or stopping the flow ; a tap. 

The origin of the name in this sense is not very clear ; the 
resemblance of some stop-cocks to a cock’s head with its 
comb, readily suggests itself; but some of the earlier quo- 
tations seem to imply that the power of closing the ‘cock’ 
was no essential feature, i.e. that a cock was not necessarily 
a stop-cock, but that the word simply meant a short spout for 
the emission of fluid; in others it appears to be=nozzle or 
mouthpiece, But in German, ‘atu has been used in the 
same sense for an equally long period, and an example of 
1503 in Grimm has ‘ wenn es (ein kind) einen hin ufgewint, 
so louft der wein aller aus ‘(if the child turns a cock, all the 
wine runs out), clearly referring to a stop-cock. 

1481-90 Howard Housch. Bhs. (1844) 353 Item, to a 
founder for mendyng of the kok viijd. 1g8a Baret A/v. 
C 7318 A cock in a condit to let out water, Aapille; unt 
petit bout persé, qu'on met an bout de tuiaux des fontaines 
par tes quels Teaue sort, 1993 Rites & Afon. Ch. Durh. 
(1842) 70 The Laver of marble, having many litle cunditts 
or spouts of Brasse, with xxilij cockes of Brasse rownd 
about yt, 1596 Hanincton Metam, Ajax (1814)7 Towhich 
pipe you must have a cock or washer to yield water with 
some pretty strength, 1607 Sians. Timon u.ii. 171, [ hane 
retyr’d me to a wastefull cocke, And set mine eyes at flow. 
x61r Coryat Crudities 29 Artificiall rocks most curiously 
contrived by the very quintessence of art with fine water 
spowting out of the cocks. 1611 Cotcr., Jfarmonset, the 
cocke of a cesterne, or fountaine, made like a womans dug 3 
any Anticke Image from whose teats water trilleth. Canelie 
.. the cocke, or spout of a conduit. x62x Quartes Arga- 
dus § P. (1678) 64 Beneath, a rocky Cistern did retain The 
water, sliding through the cocks of Cane. 16s4 Warren 
Onbelicvers 28 Unlesse faith be the conduit-pipe, and cock 
to conveigh this water. 1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. Jav, 
§ 68 To turn two Cocks, that one Vessel of water being con- 
sumed, another begins to .. re-fill. 1679 Por Stafordsh. 
(1686) 337 The water being let through a Cock of above an 
inch bore into a little wheel of wood, made with Ladles to 
receive it, 168x Brounr Glossogr. [see Cock-a-ttoor, Ety- 
mol.) 1727 Brapiey Fam. Diet. s.v, Distilline, The 
Vessel has a Channel, through which the Water incon- 
tinently runs by loosening the Cock. 1943 R. Maxwer 
Trans, Agric. Scotl. 344 (Jam) Let go that water by means 
ofa spigget and fosset, or cock and pail, as we call it in 
Scotland. 1833 Alct 3 a4 Will. IV, c 46 § 97 The said 
commissioners may provide one or more fire engines and 
fire cocks or plugs. ‘ : 

b. To turn the cocks to open it. Jil cock: 
with the cock full open, 
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x62z T. Stoucuton Chr. Sacrif. viii. 97 Whereby we 
turne the cocke of this conduit, and so draw the water of 
life. 1728 Pore Dunc. u. 170 Thus the small jett which 


hasty hands unlock Spirts in the gardner’s eyes who turns | 


the cock. 1884 Pal? Mall G. 19 May 11/2 
the taps full cock. 

@. with defining attributes prefixed, as Jail, 
Jeed-, four-way-, gage-, oil-, stop-, turi-, water- 
cock, etc.: see these words. 

18. In fire-arms, a part of the mechanism for 
discharging the piece, consisting of a lever capable 
of being raised and then brought down by the 
trigger; varying in shape and use with the succes- 
sive changes in the construction of firearms : 

@, in a matchlock, a lever for holding the match and bring- 
ing it down on the powder in the touch-pan; b. in a 
flintlock, a spring-lever for holding the flint and striking it 
down upon the steel; c. in a percussion-lock, a spring 
hammer which strikes the cap on the nipple, or, in centre- 
firing guns, causes the needle to explode the cartridge. 

So called from its original shape (Hildebrand); similarly 
hahn in German, Aaen, haan in Du. from end of 16th c. 
(Connexion with It. cocca notch (of an arrow) appears to be 
unproved.) 

2566 Eart Beprorp Alurd. Réssio in Ellis Orie. Lett. 
Ser. 1. clxxxvi. 11. 213 One Patricke Balentine .. offered a 
dagge [pistol] agaynste her bellye with the cocke downe. 
zg90 Sir J. Smytu Disc. [Veapons 47 And if their peeces be 
Petronelis, then if their stones should happen to breake, or 
not to stand right in their ceckes, whereby they should 
faile to strike just .. or being of match, if their matches be 
not good and stiffe, and well set in their serpentines or 
cockes, they also shall faile in their discharging. 1599 
Saks. Hex. V, 1. i. 55 Pistols cocke is vp, and flashing 
fire will follow. 1613 Voy. Guiana in //art, Mise, (Malh.) 
III. 186 Had their match in cock ready to discharge. 1660 
Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xiv. 89 The Cock falling 
with its wonted violence upon the Steel, struck out of it .. 
many..parts of Fire. 1685 Lond. Gas. No, 2045/4 Left in 
an Hackney Coach on Tuesday 23d Instant, a pair of 
Pistols with each two Cocks and one Barril. rgrx Afii. 
§ Sea Dict. (ed. 4), The Cock half bent; Is the usual stand- 
ing of it, when neither cock’d nor quite down. 1809 WEL- 
LINGTON in Gurw. Disp. 1V. 447 With his firelock nearly 
at the position of the charge with his thumb upon the cock. 
1878 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sports 1.1. xi. 55 Never put the 
caps on before loading; the cock may slip, even with the 
best lock. . 

b. At cock, at (on) full cock: with the cock 
drawn full back, or in the position in which 
pulling the trigger will cause it to act. dé (07) 
half-cock: with the cock lifted off the nipple (or 
off the steel in flintlocks) to the first catch, but 
not drawn up so that the trigger can act (cf. quot. 
1711 in prec.). Also fg. [Here really a verbal 
sb., from the verb.] 

1745 Desacuuirrs Nat. Philos. I. 108 The gun being at 
Half-Cock, the § spring acts upon the Tumbler with more 
Advantage. 1837 Disraett Cor. ww. Sisterat Nov, (1886) 75 
H. Liddell... flushed with his Durham triumph, had been at 
half-cock all day, @ 1845 Hoop Ghost xv, Off he went, 
Like fowling-piece at cock! 1861 W. H. Russett in 
Tintes 29 July, In one stack I saw muskets on full cock, on 
half-cock, and with hammers on the nipple. 1873 B. 
Stewart Conserv. Force vi. 159 A rifle at full cock, with a 
delicate hair-trigger, is a very good instance. 

+14. Part of a plough as formerly made. Ods. 

1523 Firzners, //usd. § 3 The partes of the plowe.. the 
ploughe-fote, the ploughe-care or coke, the share, the cul- 
ture, and ploughe-mal, /é7d. § 4 And some men haue in 
stede of the plough-fote, a piece of yron set vpryghte in the 
farther ende of the ploughe-beame, and they caile it a coke, 
made with .ii. or thre nyckes, and that serueth for depenes, 
x7g0 W. Marsnatt Mia. Count. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Cock, a 
species of draft-iron of a plow. See Clevvy, 28:9 Rees 
Cycl. s.v. Plough, There is also a cock or a sort of crank, 
fixed by a screw and nut, so as to keep the share in its proper 
situation when the plough is drawn backwards. 

15. The pointer, needle, or tongue of a balance. 

x6xx Cotcr, Brayetic .. the tryall, tongue, or cocke, of a 
Ballance. 1708-25 Kersey, Coct, the Needle ofa Ballance. 
1833 J. Hontann bola Afetals (Cabinet Cyc.) II. 295 
The cock, or pointer, which makes a right angle with the 
beam, will stand upright when the weighing is accurate, 

b. The style or gnomon of a sundial. 

1613 R. C, Zable Alph, (ed. 3), Gromen, the stile, or cock 
of a diall, 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat, Unt. § 463. 133 Sun- 
dials, when the shadow of the Cock by passing over the 
lines of the hours .. show the stay of the time sliding by. 
x708 J. Sautx Horol, Disguis. 30 A large Dial made with 
a double Cock, that is with two Cocks of the same size 
fixed together, 2823 G. Cranp Technol, Dict.s, v. Contpass, 
By turning the dial about, the cock or style stands directly 
over the necdle. : 

16. Clock-making. An overhanging bracket at- 
tached to the plate of a watch or clock to sup- 
port the onter end of the pivot of a wheel or 
pendulum ; as the dalance-cock of a watch. So 


EF. cog, Ger. haku. . 

1678 Lond. Gas, No. 1286/4 A round small Silver Watch 
+.with a steel Chain..a brass Cock, an endless Screw, 
2696 Deruam Artif. Clockut, 4 The wrought piece which 
covers the Ballance, and in which the upper Pevet of the 
Ballance plays, is the Cock. 19798 Trans. Soc. Aris XVI. 
307 The cock screwed to the potance plate, 1884 F. Britren 
Watch § Clockut. a0 1n the centre of cock jewel. Jbid. 116 
The top pivot of the fourth wheel pinion is carried ona cock, 

17. The bush of .a block or sheave, in which the 
pin revolves. “Also Coax. eet 
« x627 Carr. Sati Seaman's Gram. y. x9 Shiuers .. is a 
little Wheele fixed in the middest with‘a Cocke or Pin. 1678 
Pinus, Cocks (in Navigation), little square Rings of Brass 
with a hole in them put into the middle of some of the 


‘0 turn on all 


COCE, 


greatest wooden Shears [1s61. for Sheaves] to keep them 
from splitting by the pin of the block whereon they turn. . 
1768 E. Buys Dict. Te erms Art s.v. Cocks, (on Ship-board). 

18. The mark at which curlers aim. | : 

1787 Burns Tanz Samson's Elegy iv, When to the lochs 
the curlers flock. .Wha will they station at the cock? Tam 
Samson’s dead! 182g Scott Guy Af. xxxii, ‘ About the folk 
that was playing at the curling, and about auld Jock Steven- 
son that was at the cock.’ : 

19. slang. Short for cock-and-bull story: A fic- 
titions narrative, a canard. 

x85x Maynew Lond, Labour I. ar4 Getting rid of what 
-are technically termed ‘ cocks’; which, in polite language, 
means accounts of fabulous duels, etc. 1860 Sata Bodding- 
ton Peerage «Hoppe), News of the apocryphal nature known 
as ‘cocks’. : 

20. = Penis: Ger. hah, hdhzchen. 

1930-36 in Baitey (Fofio). 1737 tr. Rabelais 1. 183 note. 
[So in ed. 1807 (Longmans, etc.) 1. 169, and ed. 1849 (Bohn) 
1. 135.] (The current name among the peovle, but, pudoris 
causa, not admissible in polite speech or literature; in 
scientific language the Latin is used. In origin perhaps 
intimately connected with sense 12.) 

V. Ativib. and Comd. 

21. attrib. In sense of ‘male’: a. of birds. 

1sgg Even Decades WW. Jud... 1. (Arb.) 67 Cocke chikyns. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 159 b, If you 
woulde have all Cocke Chickins, you must choose such 
Egges as be longest and sharpest. 1626 Bacon Sy/va (1677) 
§ 239 Cock-birds, among Singing-birds, are ever the better 
singers. 1760 Epwarns Ace. Bird in Phil, Trans, LI. 836 
Produced from a turkey-hen and a cock-pheasant. 1842 
Penny Cycl, XXIM. 144/1 Each cock-bird [ostrich] will 
have its fair share of incubation, 1888 Pall AfallG. 1 Feb. 
4/2 A sympathetic ‘ cock fowl’ singing as best he can. 

b. more generally. 

1632 Brome Northern Lassi. y, Are you the Cock-bawd 
to the Hen washere? 1676 Suapwett ?rtuoso 1.1, To see 
a cock-lobster dissected. ¢2690 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Cock-oyster, the Male. Jdid., Cock-pimp, a supposed 
Husband toa Bawd. 1865 J.G. Berrram Harvest of Sea 
xiii. (1873) 266 While there are the cock and hen lobster, I 
never saw any difference in the sex of the shrimps. 

22. attrib. Chief, leading; ‘crack’: often with 
the notion of swaggering, assuming the highest 
place. 

1628 Forp Lover's Melanch, vy. i, Oh, thou cock-vermin of 
iniquity! 1672 Marvett Rek. Transp. 1. 64 The Cock- 
Divine and the Cock-Wit of the Family. 1687 SHapwet. 
Guvenal Ded. Aiij b, I will not say as a Cock Translator 
does of Lucretius. 1690 Crowne Lung. Frier 1. i. 4 The 
cock-drinker, cock-fighter, and cock-wencher o’ Christen- 
dom. 1693 Tate in Dryden's Fuvenal 11697) 28 A Cock- 
Zealot of this preaching crew. 1826 ConpEtr Riv. Rides 
(1835 II. 260 A big white house, occupied by one Goodlad, 
who was a cock justice of the peace. 1865 Pall Mall G. 
Ir he! 3/2 The cock attorney of the place. : 

. Highest in position, most prominent, chief. 

165r CartwriGnt Cert. Relig, 1,15 Hudled up together 

in a rick with one cock-sheave above the rest. See Cock- 
FEATHER, and Cack-mATE, . 

23. Con. as cock-bag, -feeder, feeding, -house, 
-main, -pen, -shear's, -walk ; cock-rimped, -troddent, 
ppl. adjs.; cock-and-hen-paddle (see Cock- 
PADDLE); cock-brass=Cock-METAL; cock-bread, 
specially prepared food for fighting-cocks; ‘teock’s- 
egg (see quots, and cf. Cockatnice); + cock- 
glade =Cooxk-sHoor ; } cock-head (sec quot. and 
Cock’s-HEAD) ; cock-mags, mass at cock-crowing ; 
cock-money=COoCK-PENNY; cock-pace, a strut- 
ting step like that ofa cock; cock-pecked a. (said 
of a wife, after Aen-pecked); cock-satter, one who 
sets the cocks in a cock-fight; + oook-stele, a 
stick to throw at a cock at Shrovetide (see Coox- 
THROWING) ; ‘| cock-thrashing (cf, sense 2); cock- 
watch (sce quot. and 16). ot 

r6zz_ Manknam Country Content. 1 xix. (1668) 87 Stow 
your Cock in a *Cock-bag, x834-43 Sourngy Doctor clxiv, 
(D.), You feed us with *cock-bread and arm us with steel 
spurs. 1626 Raleigh's Ghost in Hart, Alise. (Math. IL, 
53t Every minute he produced new and unnatural *Cocks- 
eggs. hatched them from the devilishness ofhis policy, and 
brought forth serpents to poison all Europe, a 1825 Forny 
Voce. E. Anglia, Cock’s-ege, an abortive egg, without a 
yotk, 1883 Miss Burxe Shropsh. Folklore 229 The small 
yolkless eeRs which hens sometimes lay are called [in Shrop- 
shire) cock’s eggs..They are very unlucky, and must never 
be brought into a house, 1834 Sport, Alag. Nov., The 
most celebrated *cock-feeder England ever produced. 1870 
Buaine Lucyel. Rur. Sports § 00x *Cock feeding and train: 
ing are words of preys import. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Vd, -bh.,*Cockhead,the top partof the spindle which 
carries the upper mill-stone ina flour-mill. 1626 ‘Suret, 
& Marxu. cad farnt 670 The *cocke-house where hee 
shall keepe his fighting cockes and hennes. 2677 W. Hun- 
Bard Varrative u.71 While himself searching about farther 
found three Guns hid in a Cox-house. « x79 Soutney Lett, 

Jr, Spain (2799179 At midnight they all went to *Cock-mass, 
1876 Gnaxevireh Sch, Scott, u. xiv. "478 Fastern's E’en 
when the Master received from the boys a small contribu. 
tion under the name of *Cock-Money, 2869 J. Saxrorp tr. 
Agrippa's Van. Artes 72b, For who is that whiche seethe a 
man go with a *cocke pase. 1753 L£ss. Celibacy 96 Male 
usurpation, or being *cock-pecked, depends for the most 
part on the want of good nature, and a little submission in 
the female. 1875 New Quarterly Mag. July s01 The _re- 
fuge of cockpecked woman. r6rr_ Markuam Courtry Con- 
Zent. 1. xix. (1668 86 Of the *Cock-Pen. This pen should . 
be made of very close boards, 1712 Lend. Gas. No. 5037/15 
Lost ..a Bay brown Gelding .. a little *Cock-rumpt. 1828 
Mrs. Bray Protestant viii. (1884) 75 Not 2 bear-ward, nor 
a *cock-setter, nor a sticker of bills .. but will give thee’a 
character, 16rx Marxniam Contry Content, i, xix, (1668) 90 


cock. 


With a pair of fine *cock shears you shall cut all his main 
off. “a 1538 More in Roper Lif (ed. Singer) 187, I am 
called childhood: in play is all my mynde, To cast a coyte, 
a *cockstele, and a ball. 1553 — Answ. to Poisoned Bh, 
Wks. 1126/2 Whansoeuer hys new sling and hys new stone 
- come ones into my handes, [ shall turne his slynge into a 
cokstewe {?stele), and hys stone into a fether. 1409 Prociam. 
in H.T. Riley Lond. Avem. (1868) 572 ‘The games called ‘fote- 
balle’ and *‘cokthresshyng’. r1§8 Fevaunc Virg. Georg. 
itt. 46 note, Hens prooue with eg sometimes, thongh they be 
not *cocktrodden. ¢ 1450 Bh. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I- 305 
Take a *cokke torde soden in vinegre. 1879 I. Hergsanx 
Horolosy in Cassell's Techn. Educ, IV. 364/2 In the three 
quarter plate or *cock watches (that is a watch .. having a 
separate cock for each wheel). . 


Cock (kek), s.2 Also 5 cok, 5-6 cocke. [First 

, known in 15th c, Agrees in form and sense with 
dial. Ger, 4acke masc. heap of hay, also of dung; 
Norw. of m. heap in general, sg, of dung, but 
also still more generally ‘lump’: ef. ON. 2akkx 
Jump (sue-kikky snow-ball), Sw. Zoka fem. clod, 
clot. It is uncertain whether the narrower or the 


2 Eure (1879) it is rem haycocks are generally called zd. 
e 


and then make it up in Cockes, and after that in Moowes, 
1679 Bount Asc. Tenures 13x To find one Man to make 
Cocks or Ricks of Hay. 1718 Gay in Poge's Lett. 9 Aug., 
Acock of Barley in our_ next field has been consumed to 
ashes. ¢z9go W. Enuis in Old C. & Farm, Was. (E. D.S,) 
s. v. Haymeking, The same day.. it may be .. put into 
syese corks, Thesecond day we. . put it into bastard-cocks, 
that are as big again as grass-cocks. The third day .. we 
cock it up into heaps. 3824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I. 220 
Lying on the cocks of new-mown hay. 1882 F. P. Verney 
in Contems, Rev. XLU. 965 The corn was put up tem- 
porarily in little round cocks of about fifty sheaves. 
b. of dung, wood, turf, etc. 

1570 Levins AfauiZ. 158/10 A cocke of dung, collis. 1693 
Eveuyn De le Quint. Conpl. Gard, I, 167 Stacks or large 
Cocks of the mouldiest Dung, to raise Mushrooms on. 2743 
Loud. & Country Brew. wu. (ed. 2) Ys Oak. they lay up in 
preat Piles or Cocksto dry. 188 Ties 14 Jan. 6/6 The 

urning of what was called in Ireland ‘a cock of turf’. 


+ Cock, 5.2 Obs. Also 5 cok, 6 cokke, 6-8 
cocke. [The compound cokéore varied in 15th c. 
with cogbote; and cokke, cocke itself agreed with one 
sense of Cog; it is thus probable that the Eng. cogge, 
cocke, represented the Fr. variants cogue, cogue: 
see Coc sb.1 There was, however, more differen- 
tiation of the two forms in English than in French, 
for we have no trace of cock applied to the large 
vessels, Coc sense 1; rather has cock always cor- 


responded in sense to the Fr. diminutive pe bed 

The Vocab, della Crusca has It. cocca ‘a kind of ship, no 
longer in use, which had the prow and the Poop much 
raised, with a single mast, and a square sail’; dim..coc- 
chelta, OF the similar Celtic words, Thurneysen says Ir. & 
Gaelic coca boat is the Romanic word; Welsh cewek is 
manifestly an_old borrowed word; Cornish. coc, pl. exert, 
‘boat’ is the Rom.-Eng. cock, and Breton Aoket, hoked is 
the OF r. dim. cogzvet,) 

A small ship’s boat. Now always Cook-Boat, 
+14 {in comb. in Cocksoar, Cocxswam]. 1809 i222 
of Hurgeys (Somerset Ho.), To Cristofer .. a cokke to rowe 
yn. 1558 W. ‘Tourson in Hakluyt (1589) 123 1 tooke our 
cocke and the Tygers skiffe, and went to the Island. 1569 

* Srocker Diodorus Sic. ut. xi. x22 Then the Tounssmen 
fraughte their cockes with drie wood and such like stuffe, 
and .. cast fire into the shippes. x60g Stans. Leavy tv. vi. 
tg Yond tall Anchoring Barke, Diminish’d to her Cocke : 
her Cocke, a Buoy. x63x Cuerrie Hoffman (N.), Icaused 
my lord to leap into the cock. [1774 E. Jacos Faversham 

80 Notenant shall have above one Cocke to dredge and use 
in the river.] ; 

“Cock, sb.4 Obs. rare. [In OE. se coccas ¢ sea- 

cocks*(cf. F. cague marine), cocc, perth. ad. L. 
*cocca by-form of coucha ; in ME. a.F. cogue shell, 
of same origin : cf. Cocks sb.2] Cockle, shell-fish. 

¢ 000 /Exrric Collog. in Wr,-Wiilcker 94 JZascuda, musian, 
torniculi, pinewinclan, Nepticgaili secoccas, platesia, fage. 

1393 Lanct. P. PZ. C. x. 93 [A] ferthyng-worth of muscles 
+ Oper -so'fele- Cockes [so 3 AZSS.; v.7. cokkys, cokeles). 
266z'R. Lover 7st. Animats 189 Cocks, and Cokles .. 
beitig of so hot a nature that they fly above the water like 
an arrow, in the summer‘nights. 

+t Cock, 3b.5 Obs. rare-,. [f. Cock v.11: perh, 
aé cocke is the northern infinitiye, but cf. the 
Latin.] “War, strife. : sunny F 

@1300 E, E, Psatter oxiiii, 1 Blessid Laverd mi God, bat 
pe right Mi hende at cocke[L.: ad preeliune); mi fingres 
atnght eae 

Cock (kek), 53.67 [f Cock v1 3-5.] one 
_1, A pronounced upward tum ; an upward bend 
(of the nose, etc.);"a significant turn (of the eye). 


567 


1824 Scorr St. Ronen's iii, They were collected ‘viis et 
modis *. said the Man of Law .. with a knowing cock of his 
eyé to his next neighbour.. 1843 Fraser's A/ag, XXVIII. 
694 My nose had lost its pretty cock, and had grown ele- 
gantly hooked. : 

2. A way of cocking a hat on the head. 

07 Burcock Wom. a Riddle 1, 21, | have an inimitable 
cock with my hat that adds a vivacity to my looks. x840 
‘Tuackeray Catherine ix, A fierce cock to his hat, and a 
shabby genteel air. 

3. An upward turn given to the brim of a hat; 
a mode of so turning it up; concer. the turned-up 
part of the brim. 

27x1 Steve Sfecé. No. 104 22 He..wore ina smart Cock, 
alittle Beaver hat edged with Silver. 1712 Buvcett idid. 
No. 319 ® 5 The Variety of Cocks into which he moulded 
his Hat. 1726 Cavacuier JZenz. 1. 80 Putting... a ‘Tuft of 
white Ribands in the Cocks of their Hats, 1785 BosweLt 
Tour Hebrides 9 Oct. 1773 The wind being high, he let 
down the cocks of his hat. “1822 Bewick Aven. 44 He had 
.- the cocks of his hat shot through and through. 


+4 ‘A kind of cap, or head-dress’ (Jamieson) ; 
cf. Cock-up. Se. Ods. 


1768 Ross Poems 137 (Jam.) And we maun hae pearlins, 
and mabbies, and cocks. 


Cock, sd.7 [f. Cock 7.2] A cocked position of 
the hammer of a pistol or gun: see Cock sé.1 13. 

+ Cock, sb.8 Obs. or arch. Perversion of the word 
Gop (an intermediate form being gock), used in 
oaths and forcible exclamations, as dy cock, Cock 
AND Pris; but generally in the possessive, as cock’s 


body, bones, heart, nouns, pain, passion, soul, etc. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afanciple’s Prol. 9 See how for Cokkes 
bones [v.7. kokes bones, goddes bones] As he wol falle 
fro his hors atones. ¢1460 Townelcy Alyst. 130 By Cokes 
dere bonys I mak you go wyghtly. c1q6s Z. £. Alisc. 
(Warton Club) 44 By cokkus soule, There is an haare 
in my haye. 1530 Parser. 730 t Stryke for cockes 
body. cxs30 Hickscorucry in Hazl. Dodsley I. 188 Cock’s 
death, whom have we here? 1535 Lyxpegay Sadyr'e 2841 
War I ane King, sir, be coks passioun! I sould gar make 
ane proclamatioun. axgs3 UbaLt Royster D. 1. ii. Arb.) 
18 By cocke, thousayesttruthe. 1567 Triad 7?eas. in Hazl. 
Dodstey U1. 297 Ah! Cock’s precious sides, what fortune 
is this! 1613-6 W. Browne Brit, Past. t. iv, Then swore 
by Cocke and other dung-hill oathés. 1633 B. Jonsos Tale 
Tub m. ii, Cock’s bodikins ! we must not losé John Clay. 


1676 _D'Urrey Mad. Fickle 1. i. (1677) 3 What Mr. Harry! 


By Coxbodikins I did not know you. r919 — Pills Til, 
14 By Cock, quoth he, Say you so. 1848 Scort /. J, 
Perth viii, Cocksbody, make that manifest to me, _ 1852 
Loncr. Gold. Leg. wi, Nativ. viii, Come, Aleph, Beth; 
dost thou forget ? Cock’s soul ! thou’dst rather play ! 

Cock, sb.9 

ohnson (copied in Jater Dicts.) has the sense ‘The notch 
of an arrow’, which he probably found in Ainsworth’s Zhe- 
sauyus (1746—) ‘The cock of an arrow, Sagitta crena’. No 
evidence has been found for such a sense: it appears to be 
an etymological figment founded on Skinner's conjecture 
that ‘cock of a gun’ (Cock sd.! 13) was a term originally 
proper to Archery, and identical with It. cocca ‘the nocke 
of an arrow ' (Florio).} 

Cock (kek), v.1 Formerly also cokke. [Here 
are included a number of separate uses, which 
appear all to be derived, in one way or another, 
from the name of the fowl. Even this derivation, 
however, is somewhat doubtful for the earliest sense, 
which has been conjecturally compared with Irish 
cog-aint ‘I war, I make war’, stem in OIr. coc-.] 

I. +1. za¢v. To contend, fight, wrangle, quar- 
tel. Also in 16th c. Zo cock zt. Obs. 

¢ 1a30 [see Cockine wd, sb.]. a 3298 Prov. Alfred 668 in 
O. E. Misc. 138 Pe luttele mon .. wole grennen, cocken, 
andchiden. ¢1300 Pod, Songs (1839) 133 Lo cocke with knyf 
nast thounone nede. a 1400-50. Ade-xrander 2042 Fra morne to 

e mirke nigt maynly pacocken. «1577 Sir T.Surrn Oras. 
i. 462. to Life (3..), And if they be both disposed to cock 
it throughly, yet when they both be made bankrupts, then 
they must needs conclude a peace. 1600 Aur. Anzor £4, 
Yonah 612 He who should have been mild to men, is now 
cocking with God. 

II, +2. To play the ‘ cock’, behave boastfully 
or sehantly ; to swagger, strut ; 10 brag, crow over. 

1575 Asp, Parker Cor. 246 Our circumspections so vari. 
able..maketh cowards thus to cock over us. 1556 J. Hev- 
woop Spider § J*. xliii, 17 The spider and fty, that erst 
there bragde and cockt. x6s0 Arnway AZaruse (1661) 161 
(L.) Bels! was found..cocking up against God. 1682 
Soutnerne Loyal Brother v. i, VN strut, and cock, and 

Ik as big, as wind and froth can make me. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 422 ? 2 A young Officer, who gave Symptoms of 
cocking upon the Company. 1713 Guardian (1756) Il. No. 
108. 103 Every one cocks and struts upon it, and pretends 
to overlook us. 

TIT. To stick or turn up. : 

3. tvans. To set up assertively or obtrusively ; 
to turn zp in an assertive, pretentious, jaunty, saucy, 
or defiant way ; to stick stiffly zp or owt. [app. 
with reference to the posture of a cock’s neck in 
crowing, or that of his crest or his tail.] . 

To cock the ears: to prick up the ears in attention, 
interest, etc., said of horses, dogs, and humorously 
of persons. Zo cock the nose: to tum it up in 
contempt, or indifference. Zo cock the eye: to 
turn the eye with 2 knowing look; to give a wink. 

¢x600 Day Begg. Beduett Gr. u. ii, in Bullen O. PZ (288x 
9 Your bought entility that sits on.thee “Like Peacock’s 
feathers'cock’t upon a Raven. 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 


1, 16x. [She] spreads and cocks her tail, x7x2_Anpison 


COCK. 


Spect, No. 275 28 The Latin Poets, when they talk of a 
Man's cocking his Nose, or playing the Rhinoceros. 720 
Gay Pastorads (J.), Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his ears. 
1751 Smouetr Per. Pic. (1779) I. ii. 15 To use the vulgar 
phrase, he cocked hiseye athim. 1985 Grose Dict. Vulgar 
Tongue, Cock your cye, shut oneeye. 1790 Burns Elegy Hen- 
derson iii, Ye hills... That proudly cock your cresting cairns ! 
1804. Woicott (P. Pindar) £4. Lad. Afayor Whs. 1812 V. 
204 He cocks his nose upon disgrace. 1828 Scott F. AV. 
Perth xxvii, The wisest Captain that ever cocked the sweet 
gale (bog-myrtle) in his bonnet. 1836 Marnyar Yaphet iv, 
Timothy put on his hat, cocked his eye at me, and left 
us alone. 1863 Kincstey [Vater-bad. iii, He cocked up 
his head, and he cocked up his wings, and he cocked up his 
tail. 18799 Punch 10 May 213 Cocked my laughing eye, and 
shot a glance at her out of it. 
b. zxtr, To stand, or stick conspicuously up. 

1629 GauLe Holy Maduesse 91 His Beuer cocks. 1630 
R. Stapyitox Strada’s Low C. Warres vu. 79 The Spanish 
Souldiers..would..put their Helmets upon faggot-sticks, 
so as they might be seen but to cock above the Workes. 
1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3319/4 She carries her Tail cocking. 
1987 Bust Angling (ed. 3 168 Floats .. must be so poised 
--as to make them cock, that is, stand perpendicular in 
the water. 1857 Livixcsrone Trav. xxviit. 569 The little 
saucy-looking heads cocking up between the old one’s 
ears. 

4. To cock the hat: ‘to set up the hat with an 
air of petulance and pertness’ (J.); ‘a common 
mode of vulgar salutation’ (Halliwell). Now, 
to stick the hat jauntily on one side of the head. 

165r Baxitr /xf Ba ft. 148 He went up and down London 
Sureets with his Hat cockt, his teeth gnashing, his eyes 
fined, 1691 Lutrrene Brief Nel. (1857) 1. 204 Behaving 
themselves indecently as her majestic past by, looking her 
in the face and cocking their hats. 1712 Appisox Sect. 
No. 403 ? 5, 1 sawan alerte young fellow that cocked his hat 
upona friend of his who entered. 1729 Swirr Grand Question 
debated 105 The Captain, to show he is proud of the favour, 
Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beaver; (His 
beaver is cock’d; pray, Madam, mark that, For a captain 
of horse never takes off his hat), 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge lis, Said Dennis, cocking his hat for the convenience 
of scratching his head. 1842 S$. Lover “/andy -tndy xxi, 
The mother thought Murphy would be a good speculation 
for the daughter to cock her cap at. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour v. 19 & fancy lorage cap, cocked jauntily 
over a profusion of well-waxed curls. 

5. To turn up the brim of (@ hat), esp. as a 
fashion of wearing it; cf. Cuckep nar. 

sig eg Diary 15 July, Mrs. Stewart in this dresse, 
with her hat cocked anda red plume, 1665 Boyir Occas. 
Rofl, iv, xix. (3675) 279 He took up with his Hat, which by 
Cocking the Brims he turn'd into a kind of Cup, such a 
proportion of Water that he quench’d his ‘Vhirst with it. 

Gouvsm. Vice. I. xii, Cocking his hat with pins. 
24 D'Israewr Cus. Lit., Lit. Fashions, The same caprice 
that cuts our coats and cocks our hats. 1858 HawTHorne 
Ir, & It, Fruls, 1, 81 Wolsey's hat .. apparently was never 
cocked, as the fashion now is. 

b. wer. and adbsol. 

1672 Wycurrery Love tx Wood 1. iv, Say your hat did 
not cock handsomely. 1699 Garru Léspens. 1. (1730) 147 
So spruce he moves, so gracefully he cocks ; The hollow’d 
Rose declares him Orthodox. 


IV. 6. zur. ‘To train or use fighting cocks’ 
iJ). 1546-1886 (see Cockine vb/, sd. 2). 

7. To shoot wood-cocks. 

1696-1870 [see Cockine vd. sb. 3}. 

Cock, v2 [f. Cocx sb.1 13.] 

+1. To place (a match) in the cock of an old 
matchlock gun. Also fig. Ods. 

x598 Barret Theor, Warres u. i. 17 Vo cocke his burning 
match. dd. ut. i, 41 Hauing .. made themselues ready, 
and cocked their matches. 1645 Nord, Ballads VI. 282 
Cock your match, prim{e] your pan, fet piercing bullets fly ! 
1 Petition Eastern Assoc. 2% Hot disputes already 
iighted, and cock’d between the two Kingdoms. 

2. To put (a loaded fire-arm) in readiness for 
firing by raising the cock or hammer; to draw 
(the cock) back, To fill cock, half cock: ef. Coox 
sb.l13b. Also adsol, 

1649 Mitton £zhoz, 23 Pistols cockt and menac’d in the 
hands of about 300 Ruffians. 1660 Bovir New Exp. Phys. 
Alech. xiv. 88 We took a Pistol. .and. .prim'd it with..Gun- 
powder. .then cockingit, etc. 1719 De For Crsoe(1840) 1. 
xvi. 280 He sees me cock and present. 1812 Byrox Walts 
ii, A modern ye . ( rey iat Conia Wart cr man. 
1847 Infantry Alan, (1854) 111 Cock the rifle. 1875 ‘ Stone- 
ae Vie, Sports i. iad. 44 A gun... which opens and 
full-cocks with a most convenient lever under the trigger- 
guard. fe 

Cock, v.83 Car~. [A technical word of most 
uncertain form, occurring also as cauk, caulk, 
calk, and recently cog, and prob. the same as 
Coak. If the historical form is (as in quot. 1663) 
cock, *cok, it may represent a North Fr. *cok-er', 
*cogu-er=¥. cocker to notch, fit with a notch or 
notches, f. coche, Pr. coca, It. cocca notch, ‘a dent 
cut in any thing’. Of this, coak, cank might be 
phonetic variants, spelt caw/k, calk, by association 
with better known words. See also Coe sb.3] 

1. trans. To let the end of (a beam) into a wall- 
plate, or other supporting timber, by cutting the 
bearing end into steppings or a dove-tail, to fil 
into corresponding notches cut in the plate or sup- 
porting timber. Hence Cocking abi. sb. 

1663 Gerster Consnsel 43 To see the Carpenters cock the 
main Beams into the Lentals, to hold the wall the better. 
3703 T. N. City § C. Purch, 30 The Beam is cauked down 
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(which-is the same as Dove-tailing a Cross). 1819 Nicuot- 
sox-Arch, Dict. 1. 262 Cocking .. securing beams to wall- 
plates by notching each beam..on the under edge..and 
cutting reverse notches out of the top of the wall-plate. 
1823 — Pract. Builder 129, Cocking or Cogging. 1876 
Gwitt Eucycl. Archit. Gloss., Caulking or Cocking, the 
mode of fixing the tie-beams of a roof or the binding joists 
of a floor down to the wall-plates. : 2 

2. To secure a piece of timber having a project- 
ing tenon across another having a corresponding 
notch or mortice; to secure crossing beams by 
any device of the nature or effect of mortice and 
tenon. 

1834 in Arch, Soc. Dict., Caulking, Calking, Cocking, 
Cogging, orCorking. 1874 Knuicur Dict. Mech., Cocking.. 
Mortising. 

3. See Coax z. 

Cock, v.4 Also 4 coke. [f Cock sb.2] trans. 
(and aésol.) To put up (hay, etc.) in cocks. 

1393 Lane. P. Pe. C. v1. 13 Canstow..coke [v. 7. coken] 
for my cokers [v.». cokares, cokerus] oer to pe cart picche? 
Ibid. xxu1. 238 And somme hetauhte to tulye, to theche and 
tocoke. 1573 Tusser //usb. (1878) 118 Take heede to the 
weather, the wind and the skie, If danger approcheth, 
then ‘Cock apace’ crie. 1624 Althorp ALS. in Simpkinson 
Washing tons Introd. 57 To Gardner (and 20 others) 4 daies 
moying and one daie cocking brakes. 1679 Piotr Sta/- 

JSordsh. (1686) 353 They bind and cock it [barley] as they 
doe Wheat and Rye. 1767 A. Younc farmer's Lett. 
People 214. 1834 Brit. [tsb 1. 495 It does not rake the 
grass into rows, nor cock it. 

b. dial. cf. Cocker 6.3 

1882 Lancashire Gloss. (E.T). S.), Quock, Quoke, to go a- 
shearing or harvesting from home. 

Hence Cocked ff/.a., Cocking vl. sb. and pfl.a. 

1879 Spenser Sheph. Cad, Nov. 12 Or summer shade vnder 
the cocked haye. 1639 HamMonxp On Ps, Wks. 1684 1V. 
120 The toyle of the harvest, in reaping, binding, cocking. 
1807 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 455 Grass should .. 
be protected against rain and dew by cocking. 3074. Kxicut 
Dict, Mech, I. 582/2 A cocking-machine gathers hay from 
the swath or windrow and puts it in cock. 

+Cock, v.5 Ods. [Evidently related in deriva- 
tion to the synonymous Cocker v.!, and CocKLE v.3 
So far as the form goes, it might be the primitive of 
which these are diminutive and iterative deriva- 
tives ; but being known in only one writer, it may be 
shortened from cocker.] trans. To cocker, pamper, 


indulge. TElence Cocking w6/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1573 TUSSER /7us6, (18781183 Some cockneies with cocking 
are made verie fooles, Fit neither for prentise, for plough, 
nor for schooles. /did. 186 Yet cocking Mams, and shifting 
Dads from schooles, Make pregnant wits to prooue vn- 
learned fooles. /éfd. 214 Where cocking Dads make sawsie 
lads, In youth so rage, to beg in age. 

Cock, v.5 Erroneous or dial. form of CALk v.2 
(in Cumbrid. dial. coke, coak) =to rough-shoe. 

1860 TroLiorse Framdey P. (1862) 100 Cautious men... had 
their horses’ shoes cocked. 

Cock-a-bo’ndy. [Corruption of Welsh coch 
a bon ddu (kpx a bpn Of) lit. ‘red with black 
trunk or stem (fov)’; vatious corruptions of the 
Welsh spelling are found in Angling books.) 
Name of an artificial fly used by anglers. 

1852 Meanderings of Mem. 1. 65 Who can trim a cock- 
abundy, turn a rod withhim? 1835 Kinastey Led. in Pref, 
Mem, Alt, Locke (1881) 54 A couple of dozen of good fttes, 
viz. cock a bondhues, etc. 186x Hucues Tom Brown at 
Oxf. vi, Throwing some cock-a-bondies across the table. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 29 June 3/1, I put on a fly which .. does 
not exist—to wit, a fair-sized coch-y-bondhu. 

Cockade ‘(kpké'd). Also 8 cockard. [A cor- 
ruption of cockard, a. F. cocarde, in 16th c. coguarde, 
deriv. of cog cock ; according to Littré, so called 
from the cock’s comb. But the first appearance 
of the word is in Rabelais, in the phrase donnet & 
la coguarde, explained by Cotgrave (1611) as ‘a 
Spanish cap, or fashion of bonnet vsed by the 
most substantiall men of yore . . also, any bonnet, 
or cap, worne proudly, or peartly on th’ one side’. 
Here cogzarde appears to be the fem. of coguard 
adj. ‘foolishly proud, saucy, malapert’, as sb. ‘a 
malapert coxcomb’ (Cotgr.).] 

A ribbon, knot of ribbons, rosette, or the like, 
worn in the hat as a badge of office or party, or as 
part of a livery dress, : 

The cockade worn in the hat by coachmen and livery ser- 
vants of persons serving under the Crown, is a rosette of 
black leather, originally the distinctive badge of the House 
of Hanover, as the IVhite Cockade was ot the House of 
Stuart and its adherents. 

[660 Act Lounage § Poundage 12 Chas. IT, Capravens, 
Cockared Caps, China Pease.) 1709 Street aetier No. 44 
pr The Coachman with a new Cockade. x717 Pop: 3 
Hours after Marr. Wpil., To the lac'd hat_and cockard 
of the pit. 1748 IWhitchall Evening Post No. 405 The 
Crew .. with Cockades of Blue and Red Ribbons in their 
Hats. 1750-75 Facobite Song (in Herd) The White Cockade, 
He's ta’en the field wi’ his white cockade, 1792 A. Youre 
Trav. France 145, I was questioned for not having a cockade 
of the évers cfat. 1818 Pari. Deb. 644 Mr. Lockhart. .had 
known 30,000 cockades given away at an election, and this 
signal of party was thus made an engine of bribery. 1846 
fist. Rec. 3rd Li. Dragoons 39 The Hats were bound 
with lace, and ornamented with a2 yellow loop, and a black 
Cockade, x ‘ 

Hence Cocka‘deless a., without a cockade; 
Cocka-dewise adv., in the manner of a cockade. 
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1850 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 97 In baby-clothes and_cock- 
adeless cap. 1884 E. O'Donovan Story Aferv xi. 125 
‘Turbans, one end of the cloth stuck up cockadewise. 

‘Cockaded (kpkzt-déd), sa/. a. [f. prec. + -ED?.] 
Adored with a cockade; wearing a cockade. 

2733. Swret Afol., The first fierce cockaded centry. 
1742 Younc Mt. Th. v. 855 A pamper’d Spendthrift; whose 
-. Well-fashion’d Figure, and cockaded Bow, etc. 1858 R. 
S. Surtees Ash Afantmna xix. 66 The cockaded coachman. 

Cockader. vare. One who wears a cockade. 

279% *G. Gampano’ Acad. Horsent. xv. (1809) 122 A young 
Cockader, about town. 1870 Life Mother Marg. Mary 
Halliuhan (ed. 3) 239 Escorted. .by the two blue cockaders. 

Cock-a-doodle-doo, sb. A conventional re- 
presentation of the crow of the cock; a name for 
this, and hence, a nursery or humorous name for 
the cock (also cock-a-doodle). 

2573 G. Harvey Letler-dk. (1884) 31 The yung cockerels 
-.followid after with a cockaloodletoo as wel as ther 
strenhth wuld suffer them. 1610 Saks. Tent{. 1. ii. 386. 
1674 Fratman Belly God 24 In the long Egg lyes Cock-a- 
doodle-dco. 1919 D’Urrey Pills I. 308 My dear Cock a 
doodle, My Jewel, my Joy. 1798 Sourney Ballads, Sur- 
geon's Warning, The Cock he crew cock-a-doodle-do, Past 
five ! the watchman said. 184: Lever C. O'Afalley Ixxxiv. 
4o4 Aloud cock-a-doo-do-doo that some bold chanticleer set 
up at the moment. 1852 Reape Peg IVoeff. 25 It seemed 
not unlike a small cock-a-doodle-doo of general defiance. 

attrib, x856 Reape Never too Late Ixxxv. (D.), Living 
almost entirely upon cock-a-doodle broth. 

Hence Cock-a-doodle, v., to crow. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 77 The cockadoodling 
COCKS. 

+Cockagrice. Ols. [f. Cock + Gricr pig] 
In early cookery, a dish consisting of an old cock 
and a pig boiled and roasted together. Also called 
cokentrice, cokyniryce, -tryche, app. perversions of 
the word. 

ar4o0 Forme of Cury No. 175 Cokagves. Take an hole 
rowsted cok, etc. 14.. Ane, Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
250 Kockagris, and flaumpoynts, and daryoles, and peres 
in syrip. /did. 443 Cokagrys. ‘lake an olde cok and pull 
him. .and also take a pygge, and flee hym..and sowe hym 
faste togedur, and sethe hom..and do hom on a spette. 
¢1430 Cookery Bhs. 40 Cokyntryce.—Take a Capoun, & 
skald hym, & draw hem clene. .take a Pigge, & skald hym, 
& draw hym in be same maner..sewe be fore partye of the 
ene to be After parti of be Pygge. .putte hem on a spete, 
& Roste hym. /bid¢. 62 Cokyntryche ; 115 Cokentrice. 

Cock-a-hoop. Also 6-7 cock on (the) hoope, 
(hope, houpe), 7 cock in hoope, 9 cock-a- 
whoop. [A phrase of doubtful origin, the history 
of which has been further obscured by subsequent 
attempts, explicit or implicit to analyse it. 

Blount, Glossographia (1670), says ‘Cock-on-hoop; our 
Ancestors call'd that the Cocé which we call a Spigget, or 
perhaps they used such Cocks in their vessels, as are still 
retained in water-pipes ; the Cock being taken out, and laid 
on the oop of the vessel, they used to drink up the ale as 
it ran out without intermission (in Staffordshire, now call’d 
Strunning a barrel of Ale) and then they were Cock-on-Hoof, 
i.e. at the height of mirth and jollity; a saying still re- 
tained’. This account fits the usc of the phrase in the 16th 
c.; but it has more the appearance of an inference from the 
phrasc itself, than of an independent statement of historical 
facts. For we have no clear evidence that ‘cock’ ever 
meant a spigot, and even if it did, the use of the ‘hoop’ of 
the cask as a place on which to Jay it, seems to require 
further elucidation. The matter is perplexed by the occur- 
rence of a ‘ hoop’ and of apg fon the Hoop’ in tavern- 
signs from a much earlier date. Thus the ‘ George on the 
Hoop’ is said by Hotten and Larwood //ist. Stenboards 
(ed. 3) 503, to be mentioned in Clause-Roll 43 Edw. III, 
and later are found the ‘Hart’, ‘Swan’, ‘Eagle’, ‘ Fatcon’, 
‘Cock’, ‘Hen’ ‘on the Hoop’, also the ‘ Crown’, ‘ Bunch 
of Grapes’, ‘Mitre’, ‘Angel’, ‘ Bell’, each ‘on the Hoop’. 
Some of these signs still exist ; but it is difficult tosee what 
bearing they have on the phrase as originally used, or how 
the ‘Cock on the Hoop’ as a sign should have giyen rise 
to a phrase, more than any of the other devices similarly 
found ‘on the Hoop’; still more is it difficult to imagine 
how this cock could be set on or taken off the ‘ Hoop’ in 
connexion with a drinking bout. Equal difficulty attends 
various other suggested Saplanations of ‘hoop’, none of 
which affords the slightest clue to the 16th c. use. 

Since the r7th c, ‘cock’ has been generally identified with 
the live fowl, which has led to changes both in‘the gram- 
matical construction and use of the phrase; in accordance 
with this also, ‘hoop’ has been yaguely referred to F. 
Auppe tufted crest, (a guess of Phillips), and identified with 
‘whoop’, asin was-zuhoop; these are merely popular ety- 
mologies, but they have affected the use of cock-a-hoop by 
persons who believed in them. The following passages 
illustrate these remarks. 

1403 Add, Charter 5313 Br. Mus., A messuage called 
‘the belle on the hoop’. 63x Deed (in J. Coleman's Book 
Catalogue 1889) relating to ‘two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
called the Cock and Hoope, and the other the Holy Lambe’. 
21637 B. Joxson Eng. Gram. u, vii, From, of (=0f7], in, 
dy, have the force of the ablatiue : as.. Take the cock of [f] 
the hoop. 1678 Piuiirs, Cock-a-hoop (Fr. coc-a-huppe, a 
Cock with a Crest, or from the Staffordshire custom of 
laying the Cock or Spigot upon the Barrel, for the company 
to drink without intermission). All upon the Spur, high in 
mirth, or standing upon high terms. 1793 W. Roberts 
Looker-on (x794) 1. 73 No. 39 The Cock on the Hoop may 
be seen also in Holborn, printed on 2 board.] 

+L. Phrase. Zo se¢ (the) cock on (the) hoop, cock 
a hoop: app. to turn on the tap and let the liquor 
flow; hence, to drink without stint ; to drink and 
make good cheer with reckless prodigality. Ods. 

1529 More Cow/f. agst. Trid..u. Wks. 1177/2 They .. set 
them downe and dryncke well for our sautours sake, sette 
cocke a hoope, and fyll in all the euppes at ones, and then 
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and good cheere pent all that was left. 
-) The cock om hoop is set, Hoping to 


become reckless. (¢) To give a loose to all dis- 
order, to set all by the ears. Ods. . ; 

1547 Boorpe Introd, Knowl. 117 Now I ama frysker, all 
men doth on me looke; What should I do, but set cocke on 
the hoope? 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Com. 441 b, There 
be found diuers.. which setting cocke on houpe, beleue 
nothinge at all, neither regard they what, reason, what, 
honesty, or what thing conscience doth .prescribe. 1576 
Newton tr. Leutnie's Complex. (1633) 221 Lighting in the 
company of amorous and beautifull Damosels, they set 
cocke on hoope, and .. become as merry as the merriest; 
zgg2z Suaks. Rom. & Ful. 1. v.83 Youle make a Mutinie 
among the Guests: You will set cocke a hoope, youle be 
the man. [Some would connect this rather with 2 or 3.] 

tc. Asan exclamation of reckless joy or clation. 

1568 Yacob & Esauy.i.in Hazl. Dedsley UU. 246 Then, 
faith, cock-on-hoop, all is ours! thou, who but he? 

+2. as adv.in phrase Zo set (oneself or some- 
thing) coch-a-hoop: i.e. in a position or state of 
unrestrained elation or exultation. [Quot. 1689 
prob. influenced by Cock sb." the fowl.] Ods. 

1689 Trial Pritchard v. Papillon 6 Nov. (1684) 31 He sets 
himself Cock-a-hoop, as if there were no one that took care 
of the City besides himself. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 123 
Your eyes, lips, breasts are so provoking—They set my 
heart more cock-a-hoop Than could whole seas of cray-fis| 
soupe. 

3. as pred. adj. (in to be, make cock-a-hoop\: In 
a state of elation ; crowing with exultation. [Here 
association with the fowl becomes evident.] 

1663 Burcer Wid. 1. iii, 14 Hudibras. .having routed the 
whole Troop, With Victory was Cock-a-hoop. 1673 Mar- 
vet Reh. Transp. 11. 264 You were exceedingly straitned 
in time; and then a little after were all Cock-a-Hoop. 
1677 Cotes, To be cock-a-hoop, amfpullari, insolescere, 
cristas erigere. ci B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Coch-a- 
hoof, wpon the high Ropes, Rampant, Transported. x719 
Cordial Low Spirits 162 The church was very cock-a-hoop, 
and held up its head and crow'd. 31817 Mar. Epcewortn 
Love § L,n.i, To make Catty cockahoop, I told her that, 
etc. 1834 Grevitte Afemt. Geo. [V(2875) LI. xxiii. 104 The 
Tories have been mighty cock-a-hoop. 1887 H. Smarr 
Cleverly Won x. 86 They are all as cock-a-hoop about her 
chance as ever I saw folks in my life. 


4. as attrit. adj. Vlated, exultant, boastfully 


and loudly triumphant. . 

1837 Gen. P. Tuomrson Everc. (1842) IV. 201 ‘he cock- 
a-hoop hilarity of the Tories. 1863 Mrs. C. Crane Shaks. 
Char. iv. 102 We never lose the cock-a-whoop vein in 
Bottom’s character. 

5. adv. Elatedly, triumphantly. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. ut. vi, That ingenuous habit of 
mind which always thinks aloud; which rides cock-a-hoop 
on the tongue. 1871 Afember for Paris 11, 10 M. Paul .. 
began unwiscly to crow cock-a-whoop before the time, 

Hence Cock-a-hooping zi/. sb.;  Cock-a- 
hoopish; Cock-a-hoopness. (ntonce-cuds.) 

1862 Sat, Rev. XIV. 776/2 These groans and these cock-a- 
whoopings at the sale of the Cor#hild. 1885 Globe 9 May 
3/t The younger sister—for France considers her as such— 
Isgetting too ‘cock-a-hoopish’, 1889 /d/d. 23 Nov. 574/1 The 
boisterous cock-a-hoopness of some of his present associates, 

Cockaigne, Cockayne (kpkén). Forms: 
4 cokaygn(e, 7 cocquany, 9 cockaigne, -ayne. 
[ME. cokajrene, a. OF. coguaigne, cokaigne, mod. 
FF, cocagne, appearing in Sp. as cucana, It. cuccagna, 


in Florio cocagna, citcagua, * \ubberland’. 

‘The Romanic word must have originated in some fabulous 
geographical notion, Its derivation has been much dis- 
cussed, but remains obscure: see Diez and Littré. Grimm 
suggested connexion with Ger. Auchenx cake, ‘because the 
houses there were covered with cakes’; cf. quot. 1305. Diez 
would connect it with Romanic words meaning ‘cake’, 
or with some derivative of L. coguere to cook, in which 
Littré and Scheler agree, OF. trouver cocaigne is ‘to 
find the country where good things drop of themselves into 
the mouth’, to meet with good fortune.] 

1. Name of an imaginary country, the. abode of 
luxury and idleness. 

¢1305 Land Cokayne 2 (Philol. Soc, 1862) Fur in see bi 
west spayngne Is a lond ihote cokaygne..Po3 paradis be 
miri and bri3t Cokaygn is of fairir si3t. /did. 54 All of 

astelis beb he walles, Of ficis, of fisse, and ruh met, pe 
Tikfullist at man mai et; Fluren cakes beb pe scingles alle, 
Of cherche, cloister, boure, and halle; Pe pinnes beb fat 
podinges. 1677 Houses Dial. Com. Laws 24 All the Con- 
tentments and ease which some pleasaiit Men have Related 
of the Land of Cocquany. 1857 Kincstey Z%vo ¥. Ago TI. 
137 Infinite railroads and crystal palaces, peace and plenty, 
cockaigne and dillettantism. x862 Gen. P. Tuomrson in 
Bradjord Advertiser 15 Mar. 6/ Many things ., could 
have been mended if it had been in that land of Cockaigne 
where everything is allowed to be done twice over. 

2. Humoronsly applied to London, as the country 


of Cockneys; Cockneydom, 
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2384a4g--Afist.- Gaviting 48-At the: high-flying- Hells,-in the 
Wester parts of-Cockaigne.:. 1842.7 ait’'s Mag. 1X..244/2 
We'ate-boind..to db justice-to the Laureate of Cockaigne. 
x882 Atheneum 30 July 1532/1 The writer is evidently a 
Cockney; accustomed to the ways and feeling-of Cockaigne. 
Hence Cockai-gner =Cockney, (7a7e.) °-" 

84a" Dait’s Mag. 1X. 239 That unfortunate cockaigner 
Johtiny.Keats. . - ES Sa eee 

‘Cockal. (kgkil, kp-k,5l). ? Obs. Forms: 6 cok 
all; 6-8 cock-all, 7 cockeall, coceal, cockle, 
7-8 cockall, 7-9 cockal. [app. it was orig. two 
words cock all; but no evidence as to the deriva- 
tién ape to have come down.] 

1: The ‘knuckle-borte’ or astragalus; esf. that of 
a sheep, etc., used for playing.with (see 2). 

1862 Turner Heréad u. 161 b, The bone, called in Greke 
asttagalos, and in English Cok all. "1648 Hernick Hesper, 
The Temple, A little transverce bone; Which boyes and 
bruckel’d children call (Playing for points and pins) cockall. 
1653 Urqunart Radelais(1807) I. 216 The tables and cards, 
with a-deal of cock-alls, mumblety-pegs, and wheels of for- 
tune, 2690 W. Warker Jaton. Anglo-Lat. 396 See where 
the cockals.idice) are (wide ubi tali sint), 

2: A game played with ‘knuckle-bones’; ‘dibs’. 
Also; game played by the ancients with these 
bones marked like dice (but on four sides only) ; 
Lat. /udwus talaris. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad, 1, (1589) 392 Lysander 


[said] that children must be deceived with the play of 


cock-all, and men with othes. x6zz Coter., Zales, Dice; 
also, the game tearmed Cockall. 1623 T. Gopwin Row. 
Antig. (1658) 113 An huckle-bone, such wherewith children 
play cockall. . 1696 Kennetr Rome Antig. (1713) 249 The 
Greeks and Romans had two sorts of games at dice, the 
ludus talorum, or play at cockall, and the ludus tessararum, 
or what we call dice. 1783 Ainswortu Lat, Dict. (Morell) 
1, The game at cock all, Ludus talavis. Ibid. v, Astras 
galus, the huckle-bone, AZetou. the play at cockal, dice, or 
tables. 1820 W. Toone tr. Leciaz 1. 549 zote, Some games 
that Were in use at Athens, as dice, cockal, odd and even. 

3. Comb. cockal-bone =CocKAL I. 

1606 Hottanp Svezou, Annot.36 To cast the Dice or cockall 
bones. 1613 T. Gopwin Row, Aztig, (1658) 115 When all 
four cock-all-bones appeared... all’ with different faces. 
1849-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. IV. 721/1 The bones of the tarsus 
in the horse are, 1st, the astragalus, or ‘cockal-bone,’ as it 
it vulgarly named. 

tCockalane. Sc. Obs. Also -an, -and. fa. 
F. cog-d-Pdne ‘a libel, pasquin, satyre’ (Cotgr.), 
‘an incoherent story, passing from one subject to 
another’: see Littré, and cf. Cock-AND-BULL.] 

1. ‘A comic or ludicrous representation’ (Jam.) ; 
a satire, lampoon, 

2605 Ayr Session Ree, 25 Feb. Ony ryme or cokalane. 
aay Act Fas. VI, c. 9 By their pasquils, lybels, rymes, 
cockalans, comedies .. they slander, maligne and revile the 
people, estate, rranpribot of England. | x6x0 J. MeLvint 
Diary 78: Spreideris of cokalandis sould be banischit. 

&. .A disconnected story, discourse, etc. 

c1650 Sir J. Wishart Leb. in Spottiswoode’s Mem, (1811) 
50 (Jam.) Excuse the rather cockaland then letter from him 
who carethe not howe disformall his penn’s expression be. 
1676 ETHEREDGE Man of Mode ves ), What a Coc & 2Asne 
isthis? I talk of women, and thou answerest Tennis. 
“+Cock-ale. Ods. Ale mixed with the jelly 
or minced meat of a boiled cock, besides other 
ingredients. 

@1648 Dicay Closet Ofen. (1669) 174 ‘To make Cock-Ale. 
Take eight Gallons of Ale; take a Cock and boil him well. 
1675 Woman turn'd Bully (N.), Did you ever taste our 
cock-ale? x7x0 T. Futter Pharm. Extenp, 15 Pectoral 
Ale..may be made Cock-Ale, by adding a cock parboil'd, 
bruis’d and cut into’ pieces. 1743 Lond. § Country Brew. 
ut, (ed. 2) 194 Cock-Ale [full directions]. 

Cock-a-leekie, var. of CocKY-LEEKY, 

Cock-a-loft, a. collog. [Formed by vague as- 
sociation with Cock v.1, and such compounds as 
cockalorum, cock-a-hoop, cock-horse, cock-loft.| Af- 
fectedly lofty, stuck up. 

31862 Mrs. H. Woop Airs. Hallib, u. xii. (1862) 212 Some 
rubbishing cock-aloft notion of ‘doing right’! 

+ Cockall, Obs. [cf Cook sé147.] One that 
beats all, the ‘perfection ’. c 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ut. iv. Wks, 1856.1. 112 
The fourth, most sweete, deare, prettie, all in all: he was 
the very cockeall of a husband... ~ f 

Cock-all : see Cockat. . 

Cockalo‘rum, col/og. [A derivative of Cock, 
app. playful and arbitrary, Cf, however, Du. 
hockelocren to crow (Hexham).] woe 
‘1. Applied to a person : = Little or young cock, 
bantam ; self-important little man. 
~¢1915 Facobite Minstrelsy (2829) 47 Hey for Sandy Don! 
Hey for Cockolorum! Hey for Bobbing John, ‘And his 
Highland quorum! [Cockolori: means the Marquis of 
: untly, whose father, the Duke of Gordon, was called 

Cock of the North’.] x8xg-20"in Daily News 6 Dec. 1889 
In my school days, from.1815 to 1820, we often heard in the 
playground :.‘ Now little cockalorum, out 0’ that’. 38971 
R.Enus Catudlus lili. 5 He..Cried ‘God bless us! a 
wordy cockalorum {’ x88x Contents. Rev. Mar. 437 Lord 
James Butler as high cockalorum of the Protestants. 
.:2...Self-important narration ; ‘crowing’, 

(3884 Pall Mall G. 19 July 4/2 Slovenliness with an un- 


pleasant infusion of what has been known in his profession 


ever since the Franco-German war days as § cockaloruin’, 


3. Hey (hay, high) cockaloruit: an ejaculation - 
or exclamation ; also a boy’s game in which one: 
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set of players jump astride the others (who pre- 
sent a chain of ‘ backs’), calling out Hey cocka- 
lorum, jig, jig, fig! (Hey cockalorum jig! is 
given as refrain of a popular song ¢ 1800). High 
cockalorum jig: name of a game of cards. 

x823 Gatt Zaid II. 260 (Jam.) I'll let no grass grow 
beneath my feet, till I hae gi’en your father notice of this 
loup-the-window and hey cockalorum-like love. 1840 Bar- 
uam Ingol. Leg., Witches’ Frolic, Now away! and away! 
without delay, Hey Cockalorum! my Broomstick gay! 
1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1, iii, Prisoner’s-base, rounders, 
tices cern, cricket, foot-ball, he was soon initiated 
into the delights of them all, . : 
-Cock-and-bull, [In its origin app. referring 
to some story or fable. The early use of the 
phrase is parallel to that of the French cog-a-l'dne; 
cf, COCKALANE 2.] 

1, He. 

2660 S. Fisner Rustichks Alarm Whs. (1679) 409 What a 
strange Story is here ! as if a man should tell a ‘Yale of two 
things, a Cock and a Bull, metamorpozed into one, whereof 
the one having been as confidently as untruly avowed to be 
assuredly known to be the other, viz.the Cock to be a Bull, 
is (being denyed) as ridiculously as reasonlessly profer'd to 
be proved in this illegal and illogical way of Argumenta- 
tion, etc. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect, 66 That cocks and 
bulls might discourse, and hinds and panthers hold con- 
ferences about religion. 

2. To talk of, a story of, a cock and a bull: (to 
tell) a long rambling, idle story; tedious, dis- 
connected, or misleading talk. Cf. F, cog-d-l'due, 

x6z1 Burton Anat. Med. u. ii, 1v. (1651) 274 Some mens 
whole delight is..to talk of a Cock and Bull over a pot. 
1667 Sin R. Moray in Lauderd. Papers (1885) If. 83, 1 
would not begin to talk of any matters & hee did not, so 
wee talkt about an hour of acockand a bull. 1681 Trial 
S. Colledge 36 We call you to that particular of the papers, 
and you run out in a story of a Cock and a Bull, and I know 
not what. 1734 tr. 7. & Kempis' Chr. Exerc. w. xxix, 273 
There being here neither beginning nor end..but they skip 
from a Cock toa Bull, 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1852) 1, 
430 To set their hearers agape with an idle story of a cock 
anda bull. 1800 WetLincTox in Gurw. Diss. F. 73, I have 
a letter from Stevenson who has..got accounts that Scindiah 
had joined the Kolapoor man .. etc. etc., all about a cock 
and a bull. 1829 Sourtney Pilger. Compost. Prel., Come! 
out with a murder, ..a Goblin,..a Ghost, Or a tale of a 
Cock and a Bull! 

3. A cock and (a) bull story (tale, yarn): an idle, 
concocted, incredible story ; a canard. 

1796 Burney Alen. Aletastasio II. 77 Not to tire you 
with the repetition of all the cock and bull stories which I 
have formerly told you, etc. 1863 Kincstey Iater-dab, 
vi. 243 They invented a cock-and-bull story, which I am 
sure I never told them, 1876 F. E, Trotiope Charming 
Yellow 1. xvi. 230 He told me a cock-and-a-bull story about 
his father’s devotion to science. 

+Cock-and-pie. Ods. [Supposed to be orig. 
Cock sé.8 and Pie, the ordinal of the Roman 
Catholic Church.] Used in an asseveration. 

asso CrowLey £figr. 469 By cocke and by pye. 1557 
Tottell’s Mise. (Arb.) 25x What though a varlets tale 
you tell: By cock and pye you do it well. 1598 Suaks. 
Merry W.1.1. 316 By cocke and pie, you shall not choose, 
Sir: come, come, 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 142, 1 know 
a man that will neuer sweare but by Cocke or Pie, or Mouse- 
foot. I hope you will not say they be oathes, 182r Scotr 
Kenilw, xix, ‘Is he?’ replied the host; ‘ay, by cock and 
pic ishe’. 1854 Twackeray Newcomes xi, ‘ By cock and pye 
it is not worth a bender’. 7 

Cockandy. A name of the Puffin in Scotland. 

x80z in Montacu Orxith. Dict. (1833) 96. 1885 Swamson 
Prov. Names Birds 220 Cockandy (7/2). 

Cockapert, «. and sé, Ods. exc. dial. [This 
may represent an obs. F. cog afert ‘pert cock’; 
but it may also be an Eng. formation from the 
same elements ; see APERT 4, and cf. malapert; in 
the former case the subst., in the latter the adj. use 
would be the original] adj. Impudent, saucy 
(obs.). sh. A saucy fellow (dial.). 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider §& F. xliv. 93 Your cockapert 
pride: and your coutetous harts. 188x /ste of Wight Gloss., 
Cock-a-fert, a saucy fellow. 

Cockard, obs. f. Cockanr. 

+Cockarouse (kpkarans). Obs. A title of 
honour. among the Indians of Virginia; hence, a 
person of consequence among the colonists there. 

2624 Carr. Smitu Virginda u, 38 They haue.. but few oc- 
casicns to vse any officers more then one commander, which 
commonly they call H/erowance or Caucorouse, which is 
Captaine. [The words ‘or Caucorouse’ are not in AZaf of 
Virginia (1612) 36, the age of the passage.] x705 
Beverrey Virginia.ut. (Bartlett), A cockarouse Is one that 
has the honor to be of the king or queen’s council, with re- 
lation to the affairs of government, 1708 Sot-Weed Factor ; 
on, Along up to Maryland (Bartlett), In an ancient cedar 
house, Dwelt ‘my new friend, a cockerouse, 1727-3x in 
Balrey, Cockarouse among the Virginian Indians. a 

Cockatiel, -eel (kpkit?1). [ad. Du, Laketiclje, 
to this bird by Dutch sailors in the East. 

Mi. Jamrach informs us that he called them cockatiels, 
from the name keaketieljes, applied by Dutch sailors to the 
first specimens brought to him (¢z8s0). Dr. J. W. Muller of 
Leiden says fabstieve is no regularly formed Du. dim. of 
kaketoe, but looks like an adaptation of a Pg. ‘dim. (?caca- 
titho, cacatetho) of cacatit, cockatoo. P ese is largely 


‘used by Dutch sailors as a kind of Zingua franca in the 


Eastern Archipelago.] . ee ed . 
. A bird-fancier’s name for the Cockatoo Parra- 
keet, or Crested Grass Parrakeet of South Australia 


COCKATRICH, 


(Calopsitta or Nymphicus Nove-Hollandiz), com- 
imoni as a cage-bird in England. ern: 

1880 P. W. Scrater Guide Zool. Gardens-s. 1884 
Gepney For. Cage Birds, Cockatiel or Parrakeet Cockatoo. 


1885 Bazaar 30 Mar, 1248/3 Pair of cockatiels with three 
nestlings. 


Cockatoo (kpkit:). Forms: 7 cacato, cock- 
atoon, crockadore, § cokato, cocatore, cocatoo, 
8-cockatoo. fad. Malay kakatzia, app. immed. 
through Du. daketoe ; app. influenced in form by 
cock. Several authorities say the name represents 
the call of the bird: but see also quot. 1850.] 


1. The name of numerous beautiful birds of the 
parrot kind, esp. the genus Cacatua, inhabiting 
Australia and the East Indian Islands, distinguished 
by a crest or tuft of feathers on the head, which 
can be raised or depressed at pleasure. 

(x616 Beau. & Fi. Little Fr. Lawyer wu. iii, My name is 
Cock-a-two, use me respectively, I wilt be cock-o’three 
else.] 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7+av. 212 Cacatoes, birds like 
Parrats, fierce and indomitable. 1688 R. Hoime Avmoury 
u. 281/2 Cockatoons.. have generally long Tails, 1707 
Funne.t Voy, ix. 265 The Crockadore is a Bird of various 
sizes .. When they fly wild up and down the Woods, they 
will call crockadore, crockadore ; for which reason they go 
by that name. @173z Gay Zp. Pulteney, They're crown'd 
with feathers like the cockatoo. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. 
Guinea 295 At Sooloo, there are no Lories; but the Coca- 
tores have yellow tufts, 1850 Frvl. udian Archipelago 
IV. 183 Cochatoo, Malay Kakatuiwah—a vice, a gripe, and 
also the name of the bird, no doubt referring to its powerful 
bill. 1854 Busan in C27e. Sez. (1865) I, 2agq4/1 The cocka- 
too shrieks its own name, 

2. Australia, (collog.) A small farmer. Also 
cockatoo farmer. 

1864 H. Kinestey Hillyars § B. in Macm. Alag. Dec, 148 
The small farmers, contemptuously called ‘cockatoos’. 1874 
Lapy Barker NV. Zealand xv. 110 ‘Vhe small farmers are 
called Cockatoos in Australia by the squatters .. who... say 
that, like a cockatoo, the small freehoider alights on good 
ground, extracts all he can from it, and then flies away. 
1881 Cheguered Career 341 Most of the cockatoo farmers in 
South Australia are Germans. 


Cockatrice (kpkatrois, -tris), Forms: 4-7 
coc-, cok-, 5- cockatrice ; also 4-5 koc-, koka- 
trice, 5 cocatryse, coc-, cock-, cokautrice, 5-6 
cokatryce, 6 cockeatrice, coccatrice, -trise, 
cockatryce, -tryse, 7 cockatrise. [ME. coca- 
tris, ~tce, a. OF. cocatris (also coc-, cogu-, kok-, 
cauc-, chocatrix, -atriz, -atris, caucatrt, cocastris, 
gualquetvix) masc., corresp. to Pr, caleatris, It. cal- 
catrice (1266) fem., repr. L. *caledtréx, caledtricem 
(cf. caucatréces, in Du Cange), app. a medizeval ren- 
dering of Gr. ixvebpywv ichneumon. This last (= 
ixveurjs) meant literally ‘tracker, tracer out, 
hunter out’, f, ixved-ev to track, trace out, hunt 
out, f. txvos track, footstep. L. caledivix is fem. 
agent-sb. of calcd@re, orig. ‘to tread’, in med.L. 
‘to tread on the heels of, track, trace out’ (f. cadx, 
calcem heel). Thus cadcdtrix came to render ich- 
neumon. (Prof. Thor Sundby, Brzuetto Latino’s 
Leviet og Skrifter, Kjobenhavn, 1869, p. 142-4.) 
In OF. the word was partially popularized, as seen 
by the phonetic change of the original ca/c- through 
caule- to cauc-, coc-, and chauc-, choc-. (In Sp. 
it occurs only as adopted from Fr., viz. cocatris 
(Nebrija 1512), cocadr?s (Minsheu), cocotris later 
dicts.) 

The sense-history of this word is exceedingly curious, The 
Ichueumon, an Egyptian quadruped, said to devour rep- 
tiles and crocodiles’ eggs (which it searches for in the sand), 
is called by Pliny vini. 24 135) § 88 sq., the mortal enemy of 
the aspis and the crocodile. As to the latter, he tells that 
when the crocodile is asleep or dozing with its jaws open, 
the ichneumon darts down its throat, and destroys it by 
gnawing through its belly; a tale originating, partly at 
least, in the habits of the bird ¢vochilvs, as mentioned by 
Herodotus and subsequent Greek writers, and repeated in 
many forms by later compilers. From an early period, 
Western writers entertained the notion that this ichneumon 
was amphibious or aquatic; the immediate followers of 
Pliny appear to have identified it with the Otter fin Gr. 
évvépis), Pliny’s tale is repeated by Solinus (flor, ¢ 260) 
Collectanea xxxii, 25 (ed. Mommsen_x60', and Isidore 
(2640) Ovig. xu. ii, 36: in the text of Solinus known to 
Ammianus Marcellinus (¢400', the animal is called ‘ex- 
iydros, the second kind of the ichneumons (enhydros 
leerana ichneumonum genus)’; while Isidore appears to 
make two distinct animals, the Ichneumon which ‘serpentes 
insequitur..adversus aspidem pugnat’, and the Enhydros 
‘a little beast so called because it lives in the water, and 
mostly in the Nile (Enydros bestiola, ex eo vocata, quod in 
aquis versetur, et maxime in Nilo)’, But the Gr. évudpis 
was not only the ofter, but also a warer-snake=hydrus, 
and the latter was the only sense in which c#ekydris had been 
used by Pliny. Later compilers took this to be the sense of 
exhydrus, -os, in Solinus and Isidore, and the crocodile’s 
enemy was now described as a ‘water-snake’ or ‘fish’. 
Thus it-appears in Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) De Axi- 
mealibus xxv. (VIL 669) as ‘hidra vel hydrus serpens om- 
nium serpentum pulcherrimus .. Apparet autem in Nilo 
fltimine, et quum crocodilus dormit’, etc, as in Pliny. 
Meanwhile also the latinized name cadcatrizx comes into 
view. It is found, along with the transformed description, 
in the version of the story given (c1263) by Brunetto 
Latino in Zi Livre dow Tresor 185 (ed. Chabaille), where 
it is said ‘then comes another fish, which is named Aydrus, 
that is cocaivés, and enters within his body (lors vient un 


COCKATRICE: 


autres poissons, qui a nom ydre, ce est cocatris [v.r. qual- 
quetris| et li entre dedans le cors)'; further ‘and you must 
know wl 

within the Nile, he is not at all a fish, but isa water-serpent 
(Et sachiez que cokatrix ji soit ce qu’i) naist en T'aigue, et 
dedans le Nile, il n’est mie peisson, ainz est serpens d’aigue)’. 
It has been suggested that, in this, the ichneumon was 
confounded with another reputed enemy of the crocodile, 
the vavanus, or Monitor of the Nile, which is really a rep- 
tile. The cocatris sichnenmon =enhydris=hydrus, having 
thus been transformed into an aquatic reptile, living in 
the Nile, other writers proceeded to identify it with the 
crocodile itself. The Bestiaire diviz of Guillaume le Nor- 
mand (¢ 210) makes coguatrix the crocodile, and ydrxs his 
enemy: and in the Bestiaire of Richard de Fournival 
(¢ 1250) we have ‘ Vous m’avez fait mention en votre requeste 
d'un chocatrix, qui est apelez par son droit non cocodrilles ‘— 


t cokatrix, albeit he is born in the water, and 


‘you have mentioned a chocafrix, but_he is called by his 
right name erccodite’, And in later French, as well as in 
other Romanie langs., ‘crocodile’ became, at least, one of 
the recognized meanings of cocatvix, This confusion may 
have been helped in some instances by the fact that coco- 
drille, one of the cominonest of the early forms of crocodile 
(see that word), had an initial similarity to cocaéréx, an 
may have been taken by the ignorant as only another form 
of the name. 
In English the confusion with crocodile hardly appears, 
except once or twice as a literalisin of translation. Here, 
cocaivice appears from the first as the equivalent of L. dasi- 
diseus, or vegudus= Basiuisk, It was thus used by Trevisa 
in his translation of Bartholomxus Anglicus De Propxie- 
tatibus Rerum to render basiliscus, and, what was more 
important, by Wyclif and his followers to translate regulus 
(Isa, xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5), and dasiliscus (Ps. xcfi]. 13) of 
the Vulgate. In the former of these (also in Jer. viii. 17) it 
was retained in the 16-17th c. versions; but in the revised 
text of 1885, has been changed to dasilisk. ‘The history of 
this further transition of sense is still obscure; but it is to 
be noticed that cocafrice translates F, dasilicoc, and that 
coe is app. a connecting link. But some traditional notions 
of the ichneumon as the enemy of the assis (which appeared 
later in the well-known statement that the only animal 
which could kill the basilisk was the seustela or weasel) 
were probably contributory, as well as the mediaeval con- 
fusion, under the name segulus, of the basilisk (ver ser- 
pentium) with the wochilus ie. avin, OF. roytelet, in 
gern » voitelet ‘wren’): cf. Aldrovandi Ofera (Bologna) 
ake Tt. 
Further etymological speculation, in France or England, 
wore upon the syllable coc, cog, in dasili-coc, coc-airis, 
probably also associating the crested basilisk with the 
crested bird, and mingling with it vague notions of the 
crocodile’s eggs, buried in the sand, and producing a tiny 
reptile, originated the well-known notion of ‘a serpent 
hatched by a venemous reptile from 2 cock’s (i.e. basil 
cock's or cok-adritt's) egg’, embodied in the heraldic mon- 
ster, half cock, half serpent, As told of the basilisk, this 
appears already in Albertus Magnus (who however dis- 
believes it), in Bartholomzus Anglicus, ete. (See Thor 
Sundby, above cited ; also Solinus, with Commentary, ed. 
eran e 1689, Cahier & Martin d/élanges d’Archéologte 
+ 213.) 7 

1. A serpent, identified with the Basitisk, fabu- 
lously said to kill by its mere glance, and to be 
hatched from a cock's egg. 

Used in Bible versions to translate L. dasidiscus, 
regulus, where the LXX have BaciAloxos, doris. 

1382 Wyciir Ps. xc. 13 Wp on the eddere and the kokatrice 
[388 cocatrice, Vulg. safer dasiliscume} thou shalt go. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R xu xvi. (Tollem. MS.)A forlyued 
cok leyeb egges in his laste elde..and yf any venimous 
worme sitteb on brood berupon in be canicular dayes, berof 
is gendrid..a cocatrice, Jdéd. xvitt, xvi. (1495) 176 The 
cokatryce is halfe a fote longe and hath whyte speckes. 
©1440 Gesta Rom, \vii, 240 (Hari. MS.) Ther is a cocautrice 
withe in the walle; and as ofte tyme as she hathe enye 
syght of youre men, pei bethe dede. 1535 CovERDALE /sa. 
xi. 8 He shal put his hande in to the Cockatryce denne. 
1583 Stusses st nat. Abdus. (1877) 109 Like a Cockatrice or 
Basilicock, which slay or kill men with the poison of their 
sighte. 1g92 Snaxs. Rom. § Jud. wm. ii. 47 The death-dartin; 
eye of Cockatrice. 1595 Srexser Sonn. xlix, Kill wit 
looks as Cockatrices doo, 161 Biwre /sa. lix. 5 They hatch 
cockatrice ezgges. ¢1630 Drums. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. 
4x Pale envy, with the cocatrice’s eye, Which secing kills, 
but seen doth forthwith die, 1646 Six T. Browne Psend. 
Ep, mn, vii. 118. a@ 1672 Lo, Farrvax Afent, (1699) 103 The 
fruit of our hopes. .prove as cockatrice eggs from whence 
so mischievous a brood should spring. 1829 Soutney Vag. 
Dragon 1, Till this dracontine cockatrice Should break its 
way to light. 

+b. Rarely identified or confounded with the 
CROCODILE. Obs. 

@ 1490-80 Alexander 3895 Hardere Pan ony comon cogill- 
stane or cocatryse scales (Lat. dorsa duriora cocodrillis). 
cx440 Promp. Parv. 84 Cocatryse, dasiliscus, cocodritius. 
1583 Srusses nat. Abus, n. 6 The Cocatrice neuer meaneth 
so much crueltie, as when he fawneth vpon thee and weepeth. 

c. In Her. figured as a hybrid monster with 
head, wings, and feet of a cock, terminating in a 
serpent with a barbed tail. In quot. 1463 allusive. 

1863-87 Foxe A. § AZ. 1093 Why then doth this glorious 
cockatrice crowe so much against Barnes? 1607 ‘Lorse.t 
Serpents (1653) 677 The Cockatrice being half a foot in 
length, the hinder part like a Snake, the former part like 
a Cock, because of a treble combe on his fore-head. x60 
Guim Heraldry ut. xxvi. (1660) 260. 3864 Bourett 
Heraldry Hist. § Pop. x. 67 The head of a Cockatrice is 
borne as a Crest. 

2. fig. applied to persons. a , 

xgoo-20 Dunzar Flyting gat Conspiratour, cursit cokatrice 

..traitour, tyran intemperate. 1868 Grarton Chvon. IL. 
634 This cancard worme and pestiferous coccatrice. 1594 
?Greene Sedinus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 290 So Selimus 
hath prou’d a Cocatrice, And cleane consumed all the familie 
Of noble Ottoman. 1622 Bacon Hex. 7/1, 194 This was 
the end of this little Cockatrice of a King that was able to 
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destroy those that did not espie him first. 1794 CoLeripce 


Robespierre u, The crowned cockatrice whose foul venom 
What a 


Infects all Europe. . 

attrib. 3542 Brinxtow Compl, xxiv. (2874) 
cockatryse syght was it to se such an abhomynable sort of 
—— bisshops in lordly parlament robys. \ 

+3. A name of reproach for a woman: prostitute, 
whore. Ods. 

1599 B. Joxson Cynthia's Rev. 1. i, And withal calls me 
at his pleasure I know not how many cockatrices and 
things. ax6z5 Frercner Love's Cure ut iv, ll shew him, 
and his cockatrice er And you shall hear ’em talk. 
1687 SepLry Betlamira w. i, Prithee let me see thy punk, 
thy cockatrice, thy harlot. 1747 Ganatcs Afiss tn Teens u. 
Wks. 1798 I. 86 Where's your Aunt, you young Cockatrice? 
.-She’s a base Woman, and you are ——. 

Cockayne: see CocKAIGNne. 

Cock-bead-plane. Joinery. ‘A plane for 
making a moulding which projects above the 
common surface of the timber” (Jam.). 

(Hence some mod. Dicts. have cock-dead as the name of 
such a moulding.) . 

+ Cock-bell. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 coke-, 
5-6 cok-, (5 cokerbell). [perb. f. F. cogue shell 
+ Bett. Cf. Cock sb.4, and the aursery com- 
bination of ‘cockle-shells and silver bells’. Sense 
3 is perhaps a distinct word.) 

+1. A small bell. Ods. 

1387 ‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 21g Eueriche of pilke 
ymages bare..a cokebelle [x485 Caxton, cokerbell] of siluer 
(Higden xolam argenteane} i-honged aboute his nekke. 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cok belle, nola, campanella, bulla. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 366/2 Take them then as 
yonger brethren litle babes vntaughte, and geue them .. 
ratilles and cokbelles and gay golden shone. 

+2. A spring wild-flower, frequented by bees. 

1609 C. Butter Fem, Alon. vi. (1623) Oiij, In. Taurus, 
Slow-tree, Plum-tree, ery..Cherry, Pear, Cock bell, 
which is a Wood-flowre. 

(Also cog-bell, 


8. An icicle. Usually in f/. 
cockabell, cocklebell, conkabell.) 

1645 Bargrave MS. Diary in Kentish Dial.(E. D.S.), 
My breath turned into many cock-bells as I walked. 2735 
Peccr Kenticisms, Cock-bells, icicles. 1736 J. Lewis fist. 
Thanet Gloss., Cog-bells, icecicles, ice-candles. 1746 Gentl. 
Mag. XV1. 406 Coukabell, an icicle, in the Som. dialect 
clinkabell. 1880 E. Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. §.), Cockabelt, 
cocklebell, icicle. 1887 Parisi & Suaw Kentish Dial, 
‘Yhere are some large cog-bells hanging from the thatch. 

Co'ck-bill, sb. Naut. Also 7-8 -bell. 

In the phrase a-cock-bill [f. A-cock advdb, phrase 
+ Bint}: having the bills or tapering ends cocked 
or turned upwards. Said of the anchor when 
it hangs from the cathead ready for dropping ; 
also of the yards of a vessel, when they are placed 
at an angle with the deck—‘ the symbol of mourn- 
ing’ (Smyth). 

1648 Ean Westworetann Ofie Sacra (1879) 164 The 
Others all a Cock-bell set, One after other down are let 
Into the Sea. 2692 in Swith’s Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 74 The 
Anchor is a Cock-bell, that is, hangs up and down by the 
Ships side, 2969 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 113/2 The collier 
was going down full sail, on the flood tide, and anchor a 
cock bill, 2840 R. Dans Bef Mast xvii. 48 On Good 
Friday she had ail her yards a’-cock-bill, which ts customary 
among Catholic vessels. . 

b. Shortened to cock-bill. 

1882 Narus Seamanship (ed. 61164 The anchor is cockbilf. 

Co‘ck-bill, v. if prec.) To place a-cock-bill. 

x840 R. Dana Bef. Alast xxxvi. 137 The pilot gave orders 
to cock-bill the anchor. 2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 163 
Cockbill the anchor. 

Co'ck-bird. [Cock 50.1] : 

1. A imale bird: see Cock sd.) 21. 

2. Se. A cock chicken. Hence coch-bird-height, 
the tallness or stature of a cock chicken. 

1825-79 in Janson. Afod. ‘They begin to take their 
own way, before they are cock-bird-height’. 

Cock-boat (kgkbdut). Also § cok-, cog-, 
6-7 cocke-. [f. Cock sé.3+Boat: in r5th c. 
occas. coghoote, according to the earlier association 
of cog and cock; see these words.] 

A small ship’s-boat, esp. the small boat which is 
often towed behind a coasting vessel or ship going 
up or down river. Often used typically as the 
smallest or lightest of floating craft. 

1430 Lyne. A/ie, Poeurs (1840) 152 A ship with a large 
sey!, And a cokboot that goth in Tempse lowe. ¢1440 
Promp. Pars. fi Cogboote (499 Pynsox cok bote], sea/a. 
1530 Patsor. 206/2 Cockebote to rowe with, cocguet. 2580 
Lyty Luphues Ep, Ded. (Arb.) 218 ‘The little Cock boat is 
safe, when it is hoised into a tall ship. 1582 N.T. (Rhem.) 
dicts xxvii. 16 We could scarse get the cock-boate. 1666 
Lond. Gas, No. 56/1 The Master and Com; any put to Land 
in their Cock-boat for assistance. 1755 H. Watrote Corr. 
(ed. 3) ILE. 103 We take from Men-of-war and Domingo- 
Men, down to colliers and cock-boats. 1858 Kincstey Poems, 
Watchman There's water to float a little cock-boat. 286x 
W. HL Russex. in Saves 23 Sept. The finest .. was but a 
cockbont compared with the Warrior. 

_ ag: i ACON ae ene ay iit. (1873) 33 Never car- 
ing. .what becomes of the ship of estates, so they may save 
themselves in the cockboat of their own fortune. 1636 
Featty Clavis Jfyst. xiv. 190 Neere drowned the cocke 


doate of his private fortune, - . 
+Cock-byain. Os, One to whom is ascribed 
the brain of a. cock; a light-headed, rash, and 


foolish person. Cf. dérd-zortted. 


COOKED.. 


2567 Drasr /iorace’s Ep. de Arte P. Niiij, A freshe hote 
younker ‘cocke braine, wylde. - 1577 Haxmer Asc. Eccl. 
Hist.(161933 Avery presumptuous and heady Cock-braine. 
@1640 Jackson Creed x1. xxxvi. Wks. XI. 117 Haughty cock- 
brains, or furious hotspurs. 1675 Brooxs Gold. Key Wks. 
1867 V. 120 A light-head or cock-brain. - 7 
o'ck-brained, «. [f. prec.+-ED.] Having 
little judgement, foolish and light-headed, silly. 

1530 Patscr. 308/1 Cokbraynde, lyght, folehardye, saffre. 
3548 Upat, Zrasu. Par. Luke iit. 44b, The light and 
cockbrayned facion of the multitude. 1630 J. Tayior 
(Water P,) Wks. 11. 38/2 These puckfoyst ceckbrain’d cox- 
combs, shallow pated. 1777 Poor Robin (N., Now cock- 
brain’d youths will throw at cocks. x856 F. E. Pacer ~ 
Owlet of Owlst, x58 My youth may make me crude and 
cock-brained. 

Cock-brass, -bread: see Cock sé. 23. 

Cock-broth. Also in Sc. -broo, -bree. [see 
Brotu, Broo, Bree.] The broth of a boiled cock. 

16oxr Hoxizrano Pliny 11. 384 If the body bee bound or 
costiue, a Cocke-broth causeth it to be soluble. «2652 
Brome Eng. Moor 1. iii. Wks. 1873 11. 16 Ile - - restore thee 
*gain with Cawdels and Cock-broths. x71r5 VasprucH 
Country-house i. i, My mother desires that we may have 
some broth to drink two or three times a day between 
meals, for my sister and I are sick folks, 1724 Rassay 
Tea-t, Misc. (1733) 1. 105, I took him into the pantry And ~ 
gave him some good -broo, 1824 Scorr St. Ronan's iti, 
“Some judgment in cock-bree or in scate-rumples.” 

Cockchafer (ke kt{et:faz). Also -chaffer. [A 
compound of CHaFER or chafer, beetle, app. of 
rustic origin ; not in the dictionaries till quite re- © 
cently. (Not in Craig 1847.) Cock is probably 
prefixed to express size or valour, or in reference 
to the practice of making these insects fight. An- 
other form is Jeffrey (=chaffer) Cock.} 

A coleopterous insect or beetle (Avelolontha uul- 
garis), well known in England and over Europe: 
it is a stout broad insect of comparatively large 
size and greyish chestnut colour; it comes forth 
from the chrysalis towards the end of May (hence 
called Maybug), and flies with a loud whirring 
sound, Both the perfect insect and the larva are 
very destructive to vegetation. 

[x69x Ray V.C. IVords, A Clock, a Beetle or Dor, a Hot- 
chafer.] 1912 J. Janes tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 140 May- 
6 oe sare by Some called Chafers, or Cock-Chafers. 1770-4 
A. Hunter Georg. £ss. (1803) 111. 99 There are few insects 
more prejudicial to the farmer than.. the Cock-Chaffer. 
1787 ‘I. Diss Angling (ed. 2) 52 The line .. baited with a 
cock shaver or grasshopper, 38g9 W. S. Coremay Mood. 
lands 14 The common Cockchafer..is often a terrible enemy 
to this tree [the Oak}. 

Co-ck-crow. =Cock-crowInc. 

1300 Beket 1090 A lute before the Cockes crowe. ¢ 1450 
Loxeucn Grail Wi. 145 This same nyht atte ferst kok 
crowe. 1483 Cath, Angi. 70 Pt Cok crawe, gallicantus, 
e1490 Promp. Parv. (MS, K.) 86 Cokcrow, tyme, gailt- 
Cintua, 1595 BARNFIELD Ode (Arb.) 64 She. each morning 
(by Cocks crew) Showers downe her silucr dew, 1692 
Wasnincton tr. Afilton's Def. Pop. v. (1851) 133 You dis- 
turb all people with your shitten Cock-crow; that’s the only 
property in which a resemble a true Cock. 1798 Sournty 
Well St. Keyne, From cock-crow he had been travelling. 
1880 Gorpw. Sautu in Atl. Alonthly No. 268. 208 The 
character would vanish like a ghost at cock-crow. 

+ Cock-crowen, a. Obs. or dial. [f. Cock + 
crowen, obs. pa. pple. of Crow v.] That the cock 


has crowed on, that is no longer fresh ; stale. 

1577 B, Gooct Heresbach's Husd, (1586) 2 Gifts and re- 
wardes retayne the Cockrowen Courtier, yea suche as have 
one of their feete alredy in the grave. x60z2 MANNINGHAM: 
Diary 21 Nov. 86 He takes a special Fypcs to use an old 
worne sentence, as though anie would like to be served 
with cockcrowen pottage. 1607 TorseLt See (2653) 
780 Then was there brought some Cock-crown keal. 2825 
79 Jamieson, Cock-erown Kail, broth heated a second time; 
. such as the cock has crow'd over, being a day old, Roxb 

Co'ck-crower. 7@7c. One who crows like a 
cock (e.g. to disturb an orator, actor, etc.), 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 450/2 That the groaners and cock: ° 
crowers .. adopted the only means of putting down inter- 
minabie talkers. | . 

Cock-crowing. . The crowing of a cock. 
b. The time when cocks crow, carly, dawn. 

1382 Wycuir Mark xiii. 35 Whanne the lord of the hous 
cometh, in the euentide, or in the mydnys3t, or kockis crow- 
ynge, or morwynge. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 86 Cokkrow nge 
tyme, gallicitium. 1577 B. GoocE Feresbach's Husi ut. 
(7586) 330 b, In Winter you must fecde them at the first 
Cockcrowing and againe when the daye begins to breake. 
x64a Furtern Holy § Prof St. 1. xiii. go An age which we 
may call the first cock-crowing after the midnight of Igno- 
rance and Superstition. 1844 Emerson Vag. dluerican 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. sor All this drudgery, from cockcrowing 
tostarlight, 1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CRXVIL. 9 Like the 
cock-crowing that sounded in the ears of Peter. 

+@Cocke. Ovs. Also 4~3 cok, cocce, and 
(after L.) cocco, corruptly. cocto: cf. also Coc- 
ory, Cootin. [ad. L. cocci, and its abl. case 
cocco, scarlet: see Cocoxn,-Coccus.] © Scarlet. 

32382 Weir £x. xxvii. 16 Purpur, and cocto twies died . 
[1388 of reed sc/k}. — x Kings Prol. 4 Other men bise, and 
purpur, and cocko [z.7. cok, cocke] offren, and 
tacynct. —- Rev. xviii. 16 Clothid with bijce, and purpur, 
and cocke {v.7. coctyn, or rved, coccyn, red scarlet} 1308 
— Ex. xxviii. 5 Reed selk twies died {v.2". cocco) and bijs. | 

Cokeall : see CockaL, CockaLt, 

Cocked (kpkt), f/. a.1. [£. Cock v1 + -rp1.] 
Set erect; having a pronounced upward turn. 


COCKED. 


1647 H. Mone Song’ of Sond 1. 1. xxxviii, A Yongster gent 
With bever cock’t, and arm set on one side. 69x The 
IFeesils ii. 7 His Wife too, in her Cock’d Comode well 
drest. 1710 Lond. Gas, No. 4674/8 A brown bay Gelding 
«has ..alarge broom Tail cock’d, Trots all. 1826 Miss 
Mrrrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 28x A wide mouth and a 
cocked-up nose. 

Cocked hat. 1. A hat with the brim perma- 
nently turned up, esp. the three-cornered hat of 
this shape worn at the end of the 18th and begin- 
ning of the 19th century; also various styles of 
hat formerly worn in the army and navy. Now, 
applied to the triangular hat (without cocks), 
pointed before and behind and rising to a point 
at the crown, worn as part of the full-dress uni- 
form of staff-officers, surgeons, and others, and of 
some official court-dresses, etc. 

1673 Wvycnertey Gerrit. Dancing M. Epil., Periwigs and 
broad cock'd hats. 1736 Conzoisseur No. 75 ? 3 Knowledge 
is a greater ornament to the head, than a bag or a smart 
cocked hat, 1808 Copperr Pol. Reg. XIII. 339 Among 
the heavy dragoons cocked hats are abolished, among the 
light they are just coming into vogue. x8g9 JEPHson 
Brittany ti, 11 Policemen with cocked hats like those of 
staff-officers, x865 ZYoziana vi. g9 The masters at Eton, 
up to a comparatively recent date, wore cocked hats, 1887 
'. ‘Trotirove What f Remeniber I. xvi. 335 The emperor... 
violently tossed his cocked hat into the corner of the room. 
1890 Times (Weekly ed.) 24 Jan. 13/1 The coffin, covered 
with the Union Jack, and bearing the cocked-hat, and 
sword of the deceased (Lord Napier of Magdala]. 

2. Anat, 

1859 Tonp Cyel, Anat. V.187/2 The form of pelvis result- 
ing from this bend.. has received more particularly the 
name of the cocked hat. 

3. A game similar to nine-pins, in which only 
three pins are set up, in triangular position, 7.5. 

4. Phr. Zo knock into a cocked hat, 

1873 Slang Dict, 122 Anything which has been altered 
beyond recognition, or any man who has been put com- 
pletely Aovs de coutbat, is said to have been knocked into a 
cocked-hat. 1888 Pad? Afad? G. 26 Jan. g/t A frigate of the 
modern type would knock a fort armed with obsolete guns 
into a cocked hat. 

5. Comb., as Cocked-hat-wise adv., after the 
manner of a cocked hat. 

1860 Al? Y, Round No. 48. 514 A table napkin folded 
cocked-hat-wise, 6 

Hence Cocked-hatted @., wearing a cocked hat. 

1833 Beckrorp Recol/, 148 A most imposing cocked-hatted 
poronngs. 2862 T. TrouLopr Marietta 11, iv. 7x Cocked- 

atted officials, 

Cocked (kpkt), A/. .2 [f. Coon v,2 +-2p1,] 
lta. Ofa match: Placed in the cock. b. Of 
a fire-arm: With the cock drawn back, ready for 
firing when the trigger is pulled. 

. 1650 Howe AMasaniello 1. 27 Furnished Swords, cock’d 

Muschets. 1678 tr. Gaya's Art iVar IL. 46 Presenting the 

--Musket with a cock’d Match. 1733 Derby Mercury ll, No. 

a1 Getting through a Hedge with his Piece cock’d. 1807-8 

Syp. Sarita Plymley’s Lett. Wks. 1859 II, 168/1 To sleep 

every night with cocked pistols under their pillows. 18r9 

Bypon Jian tcl, With sword drawn and cock’d trigger, 

2. Full-coched, half-cocked: at full or half cock 
(see Cock sd.! 13 b). In shag (Australian) use, 
half-cocked = partially intoxicated. 

x809 W. Irvine Knickerb, (1849) 206 The burghers gazed 
+.as a wary housewife does at a gun, fearful it may go off 
half-cocked. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Afidas 1. vii. 54 This last 
drink reduced Mr. Villiers to that mixed state which is 
known in colonial phrase as half-cocked. 

Cocked, g//. 2.3 Put up in cocks, as hay: 
‘see under Cock v.3 

Cocked, var. of Cocker a. Obs, 

Cockee. Sc. [Jamieson suggests cock eye: cf. 
‘bull's eye] A name for the ‘tee’ in curling. 

1789 D. Davinson Seasons 162 (Jam.) Glenbuck upo’ the 
cockee stood His merry men drew near. 1824 Mactaccart 
Se. Gallovid. Encycl., Cocke'e, the circles which surround 
the ‘tee’, or mark played at in curling, 

Cockentrice : see CocKAGRICE, 

+ Cocker, sd.1 Ods. or dial. Forms: 1 cocer, 
cocur, 3 koker, 4 cokre, 4-6 coker, 5 cocur, 
eokyr, 6 cokar, (8-9 dial. cogger), 6-— cocker. 
{A common WGer. sb.: with OE. cocer m. quiver, 
cf. OF ris. Aoker, OS. coctve m. (MDnu. coker, MLG., 

“Du. Roker, LG. hiker, kaker, kaker), OHG. 
chohhar, chohhéri (MHG. kocher, kochére, Ger. 
héches) all meaning ‘quiver, case’. The ulterior 
derivation is obscure: med.L. czczerum, and 
‘med.Gr. xovxovpov, are, according to Diez, from 
‘German. See also Qurver.] 

1. A case for arrows; a quiver. 

e823 Vesp. Psalier x. 2 Gearwadon strelas heara in cocere, 
exooo /itrric Gex. xxvii. 3 Nim bin gesceot pinne cocur 
and vinne bogan and gang ut. ¢ 1208 Lav. 6470 Ene koker 
fulne flan, . 

' 2. A casing for the leg; applied, at various 
times, to a kind of legging, a high laced boot, or 
‘2 combination of boot and legging,-worn by hus- 
.bandmen, hunters, fishers, etc., to protect the legs. 
The word is still used in the north for gaiters or 

_ leggings, -and ‘even. for “coarse stockings’ without 
feet used as gaiters (called in'Scotland /oags), - 

., £3938 2. £. Al llit. P. B. 40 With'rerit’cokrez at be kne & 

his clutte trasches. . 1362 ° ANGL. P, Pl, A.‘ vit. 56 -[Piers 
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going out to sow] caste on his clopes I-clouted and I-hole, 
His Cokeres and his Coffus. ¢xqzo Pallad, on Husd. i. 
1167 Bootes, cocurs, myttens..For husbondes & hunters. 
ex440 Promp; Parv. 84 Cocur, boote, ocrea, coturnus. 1815 
Barciay £gloges ww. (1570) Civ/t Thy hose and cokers be 
broken at the knee. 1593 Drayton Eclogues w. 177 His 
Cockers were of Cordiwin. 1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1895/4 A 
pretty big chubbed Man..a pair of Leathern Cockers. 1695 
Kenyetr Par. A ntiq.Gloss. s.v. Cock-boat, Fishermen's great 
boots, with which they wade into the sea, are called cokers, 
18xr WILLAN WW, Riding Vorksh. Gloss., Coggers, half-boots 
made of stiff-leather, strong cloth, or even of worsted, but- 
toned at the side, and strapped under the shoe, 1873 Har- 
tanp Swaledale Gloss, Coggers, a pair of old stocking- 
legs worn over the shoes to keep out the snow. 

Cocker (kp'ka1), sb.2 [f. Cock v.1 +-ER.] 

+1. A fighter, prizefighter; a contentions, quar- 
relsome man; a wrangler. Ods. 

€ 7245 Prov, Alfred 704 in O. E. Misc. 138 He is cocker, 
bef, & horeling. 1387 ‘Trevisa Hreden (Rolls) 1V. 173 A 
newe batayle of foure and seventy comoun fy3ters and 
cokkers [pladiatorum). ¢1460 Torwneley Afyst. 242 ‘Thise 
cokkers and thise bollars, And alle purs cuttars. 

2. A supporter or patron of cock-fighting, a cock- 
fighter; one who breeds or trains game-cocks. 

x689 Suapweit Bury FF. 1. Wks. 1720 1V. 130, I..out- 
vapour'd all the Jockeys, and cockers. 1723 SreeELe Conse. 
Lovers w. ii, He was the greatest cocker in England. He 
said Duke John won him many battles, but never lost him 
one. x807 CraBae Par. Reg. i. Wks. 1834 Il. 15¢ Here his 


* poor bird th’ inhuman Cocker brings, Arms his hard heel 


and clips his golden wings. 1814 W. Sxetcutey (/7¢/e', ‘The 
Cocker, containing information to the Breeders and Ama: 
teurs of the Game-cock. 1829 A. \W. Foxntanque Aug. 
under Seven Adinin. (1837) 1. 321 While Duchesses and 
Ladies hawk, we cannot expend all indignation on the 
cockers and bull-baiters. 

3. A breed of spaniels trained to slart wood- 
cocks, snipes, and similar game; a cocking cog. 

1823 Locxnart Reg. Dalton v. v. (1842) 321 Frederick 
Chisney entered, attended by a couple of small sleek cockers. 
1855 Kincsiey Jest. H/o 11861) 81 His cockers coiled 
themselves up close to the warm peat-ashes. 

Cocker, sd.3, coker. [app. f£ Cock 73+ -Er.] 
Originally, one who puts hay in cocks, a hay- 
worker ; also, later, aharvest labourer. (The spell- 
ing coker has given rise to the unhistorical conjec- 
ture, that the original meaning was ‘a charcoal 


maker who comes out at harvest-time’.) 

1393 Lanct. 7. 2, C. vt. 13 Canstow..coke for my cokers 
{v.~ cokares, cokerus) oper to pe cart picche, Mowe ober 
mowen oper make bond to sheues? 1483 Cath. Angé. 70 
Coker, autumpnarins, 1372 Act 14 Elzz.c. 5 § 11 Bee yt 
also provided, That this Acte nor any thinge therein con- 
teyned do in any wyse extend to any cokers or Harvest 
Folkes. [So orig, act in Parlt Office; the Inrolment in 
Chancery has Cocker's,] 1832 Hr. Martineau Hill § Valley 
ii, 25 He called to Briggs, one of the cokers. 1847-78 
Hatwtwett, Coker, areaper, (Warw, 1882 Lancash, Gloss. 
(. D. S.), Quacker, one who goes harvesting to a distance. 
1888 S. O. Appy Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Cocker, the 
man who cocks or coils up hay in a field. 

+ Cocker, 50.4 Obs. rare. A curl orringlet. Cf 
Cocke 54. 

¢1620 Z, Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 89 That. .She curious 
curle the cockers of her head. 

Cocker (kg'ka1), v.1 Also 5~6 coker, 6 koker, 
cokker, [Found only since 15th c, ; origin obscure. 
Cf. however the 16th c, equivalent CockLe 2.3, 
which is identical in form and sense with a 16th c. 
Du. hokelen, keukelen ‘nutrire sive fovere culina’ 
(Kilian), z.e. to nourish or foster in the kitchen ; 
but it is doubtful whether the Du. word was 
connected with Aokene ‘kitchen’ exc. by ‘ popular 
etymology’. Cf. also obs. F. cogueliner (ten e7- 
Jaut) to dandile, cocker, pamper, a child (Cotgr.). 
The Eng. cocker and cock/e have the form of iterative 
diminutives of Coox v.5, and the whole were prob. 
derivatives of Cook s,1, with the notion ‘to make 
a nestle-cock, chick (L. pellets), or darling of’. 
Cf, etymological note to CockNEY, 

Some have thought this word identical with the next 
(which has also a variant cockée); but nothing has been 
found to support this suggestion. (Welsh cocx, and cocreth 
given in Llwyd arg a, are from Eng.)] 

tras. To indulge or pamper (a child, favourite, 
etc.) ; to treat with excessive tenderness or care. 

x499 Pynson Prowip. Parv., Cokeryn, cavifouco. 1530 
Patscr. 488/2, I coker, or cherysshe to moche, Se mignuotic. 
This boye canne never thrive, he is cokered so moche. 
coker, I bring up with daynty meates. Fafrviande. 880 
Nicoiis Thucyd. 65 (R.) Taking it for shame so much to 
cocker themself. x600 Hryvwoop 2ad Pi. Edw. [V, Wks. 
1874 I. r51 Kist and cokerd by a King. 16x1 Brste Ecclus. 
xxx. 9 Cocker thy childe, and hee shall make thee afraid. 
r6xz J. Hutt SA Peter's Proph. 363 No creatures more 
cocker their young than the Asse and the Ape. 1682 Suan- 
weit Lance. Witches 1. (1720), III. 230 Because thy foolish 
mother has cocker’d thee with morning caudles. 1867 Car- 
tyte Remin. I1.'116 Some old valetudinarian..continually 
cockering himself, and suffering. 

. b. With 2, meaning (¢.) To bring up indul- 
‘gently and luxuriously; (.)"to coddle up (an 
invalid) so“as to “restore him to strength; (¢.) to 
encourage or hearten by kindness or coaxing. __ 

“xgg0 Patscr. 488/2.Coker hym up thus in his youthe, and 
you shall havea fayre caulfeof hym shortly. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volgone 1. i, But cocker yp genius, and liue free -To 


J all delights: .176x Gray Let. in Poeurs (1775) 293 Being 


COCKERNONY. 


cockered and spirited up by some friends I got my name 
suggested to Lord Bute. 1850 Kinastey Alt, Locke viii, 
{1879) 98 If she was a lady she'd be cockered up with all 
sorts of soups and jellies. 1839 Darwin in Life & Lett. 
(1887) II. 229 You have cockered me up to that extent, that 
I now feel, ete. 

e. To indulge or humour 77 (a practice, etc.). 

1571 Gotvine Calvin on Ps. i, 1 How careleslye they 
cocker themselves in their sins. x6rz T. Taytor Cov. 
Titus i. 6 11619) 119 By mild reproofes they rather cocker 
and beare them in their sinnes, then correct them. 1706 
Coturr Ref?. Ridic. 299 Cherishes and cockers them in so 

entle an Errour, 1823 Scort Quentin D. xiii, I have not 

een cockered in wantonness or indulgence. . 

d. fg. To foster, indu'ge (an appetite, idea, 
hope, evil, etc.). Also with 2. 

rsoz G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 175, I .. cannot flatter 
folly .. or cocker Ignorance, 1628 Lr Grvs tr. Sarclay’s 
<trgents 98 ‘Too foolishly I cocker my own hopes. 1742 
Ricnarnson Pamela IV, 321 {He]cockers up that dangerous 
Propensity, which he ought..to subdue. 186x Gen. P, 
Tuompson Aud? Alt, 111, clxxv. 208 If they cocker up the 
evil by refusing to apply the high-handed remedy. 

Hence Co'ckered fAf/. a., Co'ckering 7/. sé. 
and Af/. a.; Cockeringly adv. 

ex440 Promp. Parw. 85 Cokerynge, or grete cherschynge, 
Jocio, nutricie. 1880 Baret Ady. C 728 A father to much 
cockering, paler nimis induleens. 1580 Stpney Arcadia 
1. 225 ‘hese coklings cokred we bewaile too late, When 
that we see our offspring gaily bent. 1595 Suaxs. Fos v. 
i. 70. 1607 Funtcuer Woman tater 1 iii, Our young 
wanton cocker'd heirs, 1607 Torsens Serpents (1608) 73 
Their [Bees’] young ones be not very nice or tender, nor 
cockeringly brought up. @1666 C. Hoorn School-Collay. 
(1688) 293 You are content toenjoy your mothers cockering. 
1693 Lockr Aduc. § 4 Most children’s constitutions are .. 
harm'd, by cockering and tenderness. a@1703 Burkitt On 
N. 7.1 Peter iv. 17 God. .is no cockering Mitker to indulge 
his children to their ruin. 1748 Ricttarpson Clarissa 1811 
VII. xxi. 124 A cockered favorite. 18571. Watson Lect. 
Physic vii. (ed. 4) 101 Fearing to render them effeminate 
by over-care and cockering. 

Cocker, v.* Obs. or dial. [Equivalent in mean- 
ing to CockLE 7,2, both being in form iterative and 
diminutive, as if from a stem *cock- in sense 
‘shake’; probably onomatopeeic.] 

mnt. To totter or oscillate from instability: 
said of a thing having a high centre of gravity, 
when it rocks so as to he in danger of falling. 

Hence Co'ckexing Af/. a. ; also Co‘ckery, -ie a.. 
Co‘ckersome @.; Co'ckeriness sé. (all Se.), 

1553 T. Witsox Rhet. 118 Some... stirryng their feete 
as though they stode ina cockeryng hote. 1825-99 Jamir- 
son, Cockering, tottering, threatening to tumble, especially 
in consequence of being placed too high. 

Cockerel (kgkérél). Forms: 5 coker-, koker- 
elle, 6 cokerel, cockrelle, 6-7 cocke-, cockrell, 
6-8 cockrel, 7-8 cockeril(1,6- cockerel [app.a 
dim. of Cock sé.1, perh. of Anglo-Fr, origin. No 
such wort is found in the OF, dictionaries, though 
Littré and Godefroy have coguereau, -elle, -ct, -ette, 
-?//e, diminutives of similar type from cogze shell, 
and cogue vessel, also cocherel, cokerel cock-seller, 
poultry-dealer. But the formation may have been 
English; the termination seems to be the same as 
in hoggerel, mongrel, pickerel (small pike).] 

1. A young cock. arch, or dtal. 

1440 Promp, Paru. 86 Cokerelle, gallus (C. gallimelus). 
1465 Alann. § Househ, Exp, (1841) 296 Item, she paid for 
yonge kokerelles to make of capons, ix.d. 1533 Etyor 
Cast, Helthe (1541) 202, Chickens .. specially if they be 
cockrelles. 1622 Witier Vanity of Youth (1633) 756 Hear 
how each Cockrell gives warning of day. x725 Baiey 
Erasm, Collog. 41 If you can’t crow like an old cock, crow 
like a cockeril. 1798 BLoomriznp Farweer's Bay, Autuiuen 
343 Many aclamorous Hen and cockrel gay. 1868 Brows- 
inc Ring § Bk, 1. 1204 Roth eyes shut, like the cockerel 
that would crow, 

2. fig. Applied to a young man. 

1571 R. Eowarps Damon § Pithias in Hazl. Dodstey IV. 
68 Alas, pretry cockerel, you are too weak. x6z0 SHaks. 
Temp. w. i, 31. 1639 Massincer Unnat. Combat v. i, 
Page. Let me fight for my mistress! Servant. Tis in vain, 
Little cockerel of the kind. 1878 Trxnyson Q. A/ary 1. i. 7 
Thou’rt no such cockerel thyself, for thou was born 7?’ the 
tail end of old Harry the Seventh. 

8. A species of fish. 

1708 Motreux Radelais w, 1x. (1737) 246 Cockrells .. 
Thornbacks., 1883 Fisheries Bxhib, Catal, 347 Basket for 
fishing ox-eyed cockerel, Valencia. 

4. attrib. and Comé. 

1605 CHarman Ad¢ fooles Plays 1873 1. 168 Their inter- 
course..of glances that past betwixt this cockrill-drone and 
her. 1807-8 W. Irvine Salmag. xv. (1860 354 He.-ranted, 
like a true cockerel orator. 1856 O-msTep Slave States 520 
The ridiculous cockerel-like manner in which they swell, 
strut, bluster, and bully. 

Cockerer. A wanton, Hatutwett cites Corer. 


Cockering: see CockEn,! and ¥. 

+ Cockering, v4/. sb. Obs. In 3 cokering, 
chokering. 

axzgo Owl § Night. 504 Ne mihtu leng a word icwebe, 
Ac pipest al so dob a mose Mid cokeringe [w. 7. chokeringe] 
mid stefne hose. 

+Gockernony. Sc Obs. Also -nonny, 
-nonie. [Derivation obscure: Jamieson conjec- 
tured connexion with Cocker sd.1] 

‘The gathering of a young woman's hair, when 
it is wrapped up in a band or fillet, commonly 
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called a snood’ (Jam.). App. used at random in 
the last two quots. pet 

4718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. wu. vii, She.-tumbling wi? 
him on the Dang a’ her cockernony A-jee that day. 
1818 Scorr rt. Alidl. xxv, ‘Ye silly tawpie.. what garr'd 
ye busk up poe cockernony that gate?’ 1830 Gat Lawrie 
TL. vit. iii. (1849) 323 Forays, moss troopers, and other cocker- 
nony sninsstretey: 3833 M. Score Tom Cringle xi. (1859) 233 
Taking a shot at the old woman's cockernony itself. 

Cocket (kpkét), sb.1 Forms: 5-6 cokkett, 
5-9 cocquet, 6 coket, cokquet, 7 coquett, § 
cockett, 9 coquet, 6- cocket. {In Anglo-Fr. 
cokkette, Anglo-Lat. coketa, -um: ongin obscure. 

A recent suggestion is that the name originated in the 
words quo guietus est, ‘by which he is quit’, with which 
the Customer's receipt concluded. 1S. Dowell Hist. Tax- 
ation in Eng. (1878) 1.171.) Itis by no means clear whether 
the name originally belonged to the document, or to the 
seal which gave it validity.) | . 

1, Afst. A seal belonging to the King’s Custom 
House. Also applied to other seals used to seal 
permits, 

1293 Rolls of Part. 11, 138b, Omnes homines venientes 
cum lanis..sine signo quod vocatur Coket. 1298 AZezs0- 
vanda Lxcheg. 26 Edw. 1, in Madox Hist. E-xcheg. 1. 
78a Quod illam partem sigilli Regis quod vocatur Cokct, 
et quod Rex ad dictam custumam deputari fecit in portu 
predicto [v/s, Novum Castrum super ‘l'ynam]. 1419 Liber 
Albus (Record ed.) xvi. 45 Et adonges le Maire delivera 
le Coket a celuy Viscount qil avera mesmes chosez, et les 
recordes a Chambirleyn {¢avs¢, And then the Mayor shall 
deliver the Cocket to such Sheriff as he himself shall have 
chosen, and the records to the Chamberlain for safe cus- 
tody), 1607 Cowex /nferpr,, Cocke? is a seale appertaining 
to the king's custome house. 1834 H. Mitrer Scenes 6; 
Leg. iv. (2857) 48 An ancient customhouse seal or cocket, 

b. Hence + Clerk of the Cocket, in Scotland. 

1380 Act David If of Scotl. c. 39 (Du Cange) Et sit ibi 
Clericus ad tronam, qui. .potest conuenienter esse Clericus 
Coketa: Regis. 1609 Skene Reg. Alaj., Act David II, 44 
The clerk of the cocquet, sall controll beath the custumars, 
and the Tronaris. 

2. A document sealed by the officers of the cus- 
tom-honse, and delivered to merchants as a certifi- 
cate that their merchandise has been duly entered 
and has paid duty. (Now disused.) 

1393 Acts of Scotl. 1. 5812, Quod habeant duo folia 
cokete ad custumandum lanas suas. 1434 “ict 13 Hen. 
V1, c. 16 Les custumers dez ditz portes deins le Roialme 
ensealent blankes escrowes en parchemyn appellez blankes 
Cokkettez (‘rans!. ed. 1587 blanke scrowes in parchmint 
called blanke cokets). 1488 Se. stcts Yas, JV (1597) § 
That the saidis strangers .. there pay their dewties an 
customes and take their cocquet as effeiris, 512 /struct. 
Admiral in Rymer Fadera +1710) KUM. 331 Examyn 
their Mynuments, Indentures, Wrytings and Cokketts. 1580 
Hottypann J'reas. Fr. Tong, Vn Buletin, pour estre franc 
du port, a Vill, a cocket. 1582-8 Hist. Yas. VI (x804) x10 
All and quhatsumeuer shipps of Scotland that were not 
fortified be the Queene of Scotland's coquett. 1622 Matynes 
Anc. Law-Merch, 194 Commodities brought in, which haue 
payed Custome .. may bee shipped out againe by Cocket, 
without paying any more Custome. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. u. ut. (1743) 69 Officers of the Port of London. 
Register of the Certificate Coquets. 1802 Naval Chron. 
VIII. 416 Mr. Whitmore produced the cockets from the 
cocket office. 1842 Sir J. A, Park Law Afarine [nsur. 
(ed, 8) IL. xviii. 693 That a ship is not ready for sea, till she 
has got her customhouse cocket on board. 1878 Daily News 
5 Oct. 4 Notice by Ld, Mayor. Compulsory metage dues on 
grain, including cocket dues..cease from and after the gist 
of October, 1872. 

Jig. a@x1640 Jackson Creed x1. xxi. Wks. X, 406 All as 
many as have their fruit unto holiness in this life have the 
pledge, the earnest, or the cocket of the next. 

3. ? A custom-house or customs office. 

1911 Mavox Hist. Exrcheg. xviii. 537 That all merchants. . 
who designed to export Wools..might safely carry them to 
the several Ports where the King had a Cocket, paying the 
old Duties only. [Cf. 1730 Bawey, Cockettune, cocketunt, 
the Office at the Custom-house where the Goods to be ex- 
ported are to be enter'd.} 

4. The customs duty. 

1483 in Rymer XII. 182/1 Decustumis ct conjeatsis nostris. 
1612 Davies Way Ireland, etc, (1787) 3% ie greatest 
profit did arise by the cocquet of hides. x6zx Bouton Stat. 
Trel. 44 (12 Edw. 1V) Not paying the custome of the king 
called the Cocket. /d7d, 69 To the intent that the king... 
shall not be deceived of his Custome, Cocket, Tonage and 
poundage. x1755 Macens /usurances 1. 273 Charges. Cus- 
tom, Town Dues and Cocquet £47 18 1}. 

5. Comb., as cocket-writer. 

1968 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 191/1 One of the cocket-writers 
in the long room at the custom-house. 184r Hor. Sarri 
Moneyed Max i. iv. 117 She is going to marry young Ned 
Simmons, the Cocket-writer, in the Custom House. ‘ 

+ Cocket, sb.4 Obs. Also 4-7 coket. [Origin 
unknown : the conjecture has been offered that this 
bread was so called because stamped with a seal 
(see Cocker sd.1) ; but evidence is wanting. ] 

Name of a sort of leavened bread, and of a loaf, 
slightly inferior in quality to the wastell or finest 
bread. 

The name appears in the Statute of Bread and Als, and 
was apparently quite obsolete before 1500, later references 
to it being only historical, and conjectural. Cocket.drcad, 
Bread-cocket, are modern renderings of ganis de coket. | 

21266 Stat, Bread § Ale (sx Hen. //7), Quando quarterium 
frumenti venditur pro xiid@., tunc panis quadrantis de Was- 
tello ponderabit sex libras ct sexdecim solidos; Panis de 
Coket de eodem blado, & de eodem bultello, ponderabit 
plusquam Wastellum de duobus solidis; De blado minoris 
preci ponderabit plusquam Wastellum de quinque .. Panis 
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integer de quadrante de frnmento ponderabit.Coket & di- 
midium. .Et panis de omni blado ponderabit duos Coketos, 
(x6th c transd, When a quarter of Wheat is sold for xiid 
then wastel bread of a farthing shall weigh vilé, & xvis. 
But Bread Cocket of a farthing of the same Corne and 
bultell, shall weigh more than wastell by iis. and Cocket 
bread made of Corne of lower price, shall weigh more than 
wastell by vs...Bread (of a farthing) made of the whole 
wheat shall weigh a cocket and an halfe, that is to say, the 
Cocket, that igh more than a wastell by v.s...And 
bread of common Corne shall weigh two [great] cockets.] 
1272-1307 Muxint. Gildhaliz Lond. (Rolls) 111. 422 Nota, 
quod panis coket, ic. is levatus .. ponderabit plus 
quam wastellus per ij solidos. 2362 Lane. P. Pd. A. vit. 
292 And bo nolde .. no Beggere eten Bred pat Benes Inne 
coome, Bote Coket and Cler Matin an of clene whete. 13977 
Lbid. B. v1. 306 But of coket or clere-matyn or elles of clene 
whete. 1483 Cath. Augl. 70 Cokett, efungia, est guidam 
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Historical. xg0z Arxoive Chron. (1812) 49 The price of 
a quarter whet iij.s. The ferthing symnell poise xv. vuncis 
and dim. q’t’. The ferthing whit loof coket poise xvij. 
vuncis dim. and ob’. 1638 Penxeruman Artach. Cijb, 
The Farthing White loafe of fine Cocket. 1678 Piticutes, 
Cocket-bread, the finest sort of Wheaten Bread, next to that 
called Wastel, which is the whitest. 1860 Afun. Gildhallz 
Lond. (Rolls) U1. 793 Cokettus, ants, a loaf of cocket-bread. 

[Cocket, sb. is given by Todd (1818) in the sense 
of Fr. cogzet cock-boat, but app. by some error; 
Sherwood is named as authority; but ed. 1632 has 
only ‘ cocke-boat ’.] ? 

+Corcket, 2. Obs. exc. dial. Also cockit, 
cocked. [perh. orig. a. Fr. coguet, coguette co- 
quettish, gallant, agreeable (f. cog: see COQUETTE), 
with the sense modified to express the strutting 
or defiant manner of the cock, as in the modem 
cocky. (Possibly also associated with cocked, Sc. 
cockit ‘tamed up’, ‘stuck up’; but this would 
not explain the original form in -e7.)] 

Proud, ‘stuck up’; pert, saucy; brisk; in sod. 
dial. merry. 

1537 Larimer Let. Cromwell in Rent, (1845) 380 As for my 
lord of Hayles, I fear he will be too cocket now with his 
great authority and promotion. 600 Hotrann Liny ut 
Ixv. 133 They beleeved verily that their youth were too 

ed and lustie {isis feroces). 1609-38 Hzvwoop Rape 
Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 20x Her tongue not too lowd nor 
cocket. x6xx Corar., Accrester, to wax cockit, iE ‘ow proud 
--to Strout it, or stand vpon high tearms, /éia., Coguart, 
vndiscreetlie peart, cocket, iollic, cheerfull, 3575, Ray 
C. Words 11 Cocket, brisk, malapert, 1883-88 Hudders/ 
& Sheffield Gloss., Cocke?, merry. 
b. The following may be the same word: but 
cf. Cook v.!' 4, CockeD pf/. a.1 (both of later date). 
c1460 Towneley Myst., Fuditium 31x Gay gere and 
witles, his hode set on koket, As prowde as pennyles, his 
slefe has no poket. 

Co'cket, v1 [f. Cocker 53.1] ¢vans. To fur- 
nish with a cocket or custom-house certificate. 

3343 Rolls of Parit. 11, 138b, Leynes nient cokettees ou 
nient custumees, %344 Act 18 Edw. Lif, 1 Ceux qui 
mesnent tes legnes par dela saunz estre cokettez ou saunz 
paicr Custume. (¢vansé, ‘Those that transport Wooll being 
not cocketted or without Custome.] 1697 View Penal Laws 
257 Neither shall any cause Wools to be cocquetted but in 
the owner’s name. 

Cocket, v2 Arch. Also 6 coket. [cf. It. 
cocchetta dim. of cocca notch. Cf. also Cook v3 
and CoaK.] ¢ravs. To join in building by means 
of projection and notch, to mortise, joint. 

1583 Sranynurst Poews (Arb.) 138 In brest of the God- 
esse, Gorgon was coketed hardlye, With nodil vnioyncted, 
by death, light vital amoouing. 16:x Cotcr., Enclavé, in- 
locked, cocketed, mortaised, closed. 1644 T. Tuomas Dict. 
(Halliw.), Asonejoyst or stone is cocketted within another. 

Cocket (kp'két), 7.3 [Imitative.] (See quot.) 

I P. Parley’s Ann, V1. 263 The males [pheasants] 
«make a noise that in the country is called cocketting. 

Cocket, obs, f. CoqurrTe. 

Cocket-centre. 47ci. A centre or centering 

used in building an arch, when head-room is re- 
ae above the springing line, to allow passage 
nronge during the time of building. 
1841 Brees Gloss. of Civ. Eng. 52 Where head-room is left 
above the springing of the arches, such centres are termed 
cocket-centres. ¢1858 A. P, S. Dict. of Archit. II, C. 58 
Where a level tic-beam is omitted. .such a centre is calleda 
cocket centre. ; 

Cockewolde, obs. f. CuckoLp. 

Cock-eye. collog. [app. f. Cock v2 

Ir. and Gaelic caog ‘wink’, and esp, caogshuil ‘squint 
eye’, caogshuileach *squint-eyed’, have been compared; 
but no historical connexion is known, and the pronunciation 
of caog differs considerably from that of cock.) | | 

@1825 Forsy Moc. £. Anglia, Cock-cye, a squinting eye; 
which must be set or cocked, like the lock of a gun, before 
aim can be taken at an object. 2877 MW. 1%. Lincolush, 
Gloss., Cock-eye. one who squints. She's 2 real cock-eye. 

Co'ck-eyed, @. collog. [see prec] Squint-eyed. 

x8az Byron Vis, gycgn lxvi, A merry, cock- , Curious 
looking sprite. 1863 Tyneside Songs 19 Cock-eyed Tom 
that sells the pies, S 

Cock-feathex, Archery. [f Coox sb.1 attrib, 
= ‘top, sticking up', as in cock-sieaf, etc.}] The 
anoee ‘one of the three feathers on an arrow, gene- 
tally of a.different colour from the other two, so 
as to indicate at sight how to place the- arrow on 
the string. . si, te . 

zg4g Ascitam Toxogh. (Arb.) 132°It*standeth with good 
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reason to haue the cocke fether black or greye, as it were 

gyus. a& man warning to nocke ryght.” 1860.H. D. 
Archer's Guide 34 That feather which is placed upon the 
horn is the cock feather, and generally of a different colour: 
the other two feathers are placed at an equal distance from 
it. Place the arrow on the string with the cock feather 
uppermost. . 

ock-fight (kpk,fait). : 

1. A fight between cocks; sgec,.a match in which 
cocks, usually armed with long steel spurs; are set 
to fight each other in a place called a ‘ cock-pit’. 

2565-6 Stat. Hartlebury, Wore. in N. Carlisle Endowed 
Gram, Sch, UW. 759 Thesaid Schoolmastershall. -haveuseand 
take the profits of all such cock-fights and potations as are 
commonly used in Schools, r58x Murcasrer Positions xviii. 
(1887)78 In cokfights and quailefightes. ax6o2W. Pernixs 
Cases Conse. 11619) 346 The bayting of the Beare, and Cock- 
fplus are no meete recreations, 1748 Westey IVs. (1872) 
II. 92 There was to begin in an hour's time a famous 
cockfight. 1854 H. Murer Sch. §& Scho. (1858) 49 The 
school, like almost all the other grammar-schools of the 
period (1815) in Scotland, had its yearly cock-fight. 

2. transf, A fighting match. 

1494 Fauyan vit. cexxvii. 256 Shortly after skyrmysshes 8 
cocke fyghtes began atwene y* sayd ii. prynces. 31843 
Cartyte Past § Pr. uw. xv. 96 After that sinful chivalry 
cockfight of theirs ! 

Co’ckfighter. One who promotes the sport 
of cock-fighting ; = Cocker sb.* 2. 

1721 Baitey s.v. Clear Walk, With Cock-fighters. 1789 
Cowrer (¢it/e), The Cock-fighter’s Garland. 1884 T, Hotes 
Gore in Law Times 8 Nov, 28/2 The licensing justices .. 
refused to renew a licence to a ir. 

GY Cock fighter = chief or champion fighter; see 
Cock sd.1 22. 

Co'ck-fighting. . 

The fighting of cocks; the sport of making cocks 
fight each other; formerly much practised, but 
made illegal by Act 12 & 13 Vict. c. 92. 

¢3450 How Goode H7yfe (Ashm. MS.) 74 Ne go pou not to 
no wrastlynge, Ne 3it to no coke fyghtynge [Lamd, A/S. 
schotynge atcok]. 1918 Stat, St. Pauls Schoolin Knight 
Life Colet 362 (Brand), I will they use no Cock-fightinge 
nor ridinge about of Victorye. 1583 Stunpes Anat. Abus, 
(1879) 180 nore \fitle), cock tehiyng in Ailgna. 1684 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 1930/4 At the Royal Cock-Pit at Windsor the 
a7th Instant begins a great Match of Cock-fighting between 
two Persons of Quality, which will continue the whole 
week. 1 : cara Nat, Hist. 111.88 Cock-Fighting with 
us is declin ng every day, 1801 Strutt Sforts § Past. 11. 
vil. (2876) ?. In the reign of Edward HI, cock-fighting 
became a fashionable amusement. 1848 MacauLay His?. 
Eng. 1, 255 His personal tastes were low and frivolous. .the 
time. .was spent in racing, cardplaying, and cockfighting. 

attrib, 279% 9 Statist. Acc. Scott. V1. 614 In 1783, there 
were many public Cock-fighting Matches, or Mains. 

b. Zo beat cock-jighting : a vulgar colloquialism 
(and as such used in fiction) for ‘to surpass every- 
thing else’ (as this sport in the opinion of its 
votaries surpassed every other). : 

[x6s9 Gauorn Tears Ch, 228 Ministers scufflings and 
contests with one another, is beyond any Cock-fighting or 
Bear-baiting.) 1821 Blackw, Mag. 1X. 133 Always except- 
ing Mrs. McWhirter, for she beats coc! Bp tye abe 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. vii.(D.) 1853 Lytton Aly Novel IL. 
xi. (D.), The Squire faltered out, ‘Well, this beats cock- 
fighting | the man's as mad as a March hare’. 

Cockhood (kgkjhud). Azenorous. [see -HooD.] 
The condition or quality of a cock. F 

18z9 Sourney Pilgr. Compostella_w, From which two 
milk-white chickens To Cock and Henhood grew. 1856 
Chamb. Frnt. V.133 Cock-hood is the last resource of hens, 

Cock-horse (kekihé-3s), sd. and adv, [It is 
not clear whether ‘cock-horse’ was originally the 
name of a plaything, as it appears to have been 
by 1577, or whether the phrase ‘on (a-)cock- 
horse’ merely meant in 2 position (as e.g. on the 
knee) which was likened to that of being on horse- 
back. The transferred sense evidently referred to 
the elation of a child in such a position.) 

A. sb. 1. orig, ae a nursery term, ap- 
plied to anything a child rides astride upon, as a 
stick with a horse’s head, a hobby-horse, any one’s 
leg or knee. Hence stile on @ (or a-) cockhorse, 

rg4o-z Exvot Juage Gow. 96 The dotyng pleasira to see 
my littell soonne ride ona cokhorse, 1897 HARRISON fag 
Zand wt. ix, (1878) 11. 64 We oft exchange our finest cloth, 
corne, tin, and_woolles, for halfe penie cockhorases for 
children. x6ax Burton Anat,.dJfel,. 11, ii. vis iv, Sometimes 
he would ride a cockhorse with his children .. though Alci. 
biades scoffed at him for it. az654 Srtogn Zadle-t, (Arb.) 
96 When you would have a Child go to such a place, and 

ou find him unwilling, you tell him he shall ride a Cock- 

horse, 1675 Corton Poet, IVis. (2765) 228, I, astride a 
Cock-horse, 286: Sara Dutch Pict, ix. 135 Thatlarge man 
--whose knees comprise such an inexhaustible supply of 
cock-horses. 2863 Lp. Lytton Ring Amasis 1. 1, 1. i, 83 
When I was only able—cqguitare in arundine longa—to 
ride a-cockhorse on a stick. Nersery Rine, ‘Ride a cock- 
horse To Banbury Cross.’ 

a. trausf. A-cock-horse, ont (a) cock-horse; mounted 
(as on a horse); astride. ath 

156478 Burtern Dial, agst. Pest. (1888) 66 The Drake 
with all the water foules did stoupe lowe and receiue their 
carriage, and when they were all a cockchorse together 
they wente into the water. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, 
In. xvi. 51 They. .passe so farre in so little a space on cock- 
horsse [on broomsticks). 1622 R. Hawnixs Voy. S. Sea 76 

¢ whale .. swimmeth presently ashore, and the Indian a 
cock-horse upon him. 3660 Charac. [taly 7 His Petrified 
Sanctity riding a Cock-horse on mens: shoulders. 1664 
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Borter 4nd, u, iii, 41 And Ralpho got a cock-horse too 
pon his, Beast with much ado. x82z.Compe (Dr. Syntax) 
Wife m, (Chandos) 329 Riding a cock-horse on a star. . 
+ b. Mounted aloft, perched up. 

1704 Gentleman Lustr. (1732) x67 (D.) The ladies sit’ on 
cockhorse upon scaffolds in open view. ; 

+8. fig. An exalted position, a place of triumph 
or ascendancy. Usually with ov, a-. Obs. 

-x58r Muccaster Positions xxxvi. (1887) 138 He that 
beareth a tankarde by meanesse of degree, and was borne 
fora cokhorse by sharpenes of witte. 1599 MARSTON Sco. 
Villanie’t, Sat. iii, 185 Hath got.the farme of some gelt 
Vicary, And now on cock-horse gallops iollily. 26rz Cotcr., 
Jl est & cheval, hee is set on cocke-horse; hee is all a 
hoight, hee now begins to flaunt it., 'x6s8 T. WaLL God’s 
Rev. Enemies Ch, 41 ‘There is no tyrannie like to that of a 
§lave, whom vilany hath seta cock-horse. 1683 E. Hooxer 
Pref. Pordage's Myst, Div. 22 Welth that rideth up a- 
Cock-hors ‘pass by the term) while Worth holdeth but the 
stirrup, 1829 Gen. P. Toomrson £erc. (1842) I. 10 The 
outbreak of an oppressed party, ard setting it a-cock-horse 
on the oppréssing one. ‘ F Re 

4. fig. A high horse; a proud, high-spirited 
horse ; a stallion, 

1599 Marston Seo. Villanie 1, Sat. iii, x85 Cock-horse, 
fatepauncht. Milo. 1858 R. S, Surrers Ask Mamma 
Xxxvili. 160 He now goes drooping and slouching away, 
very unlike the cock-horse he came out. 

+5. To play at cock-horse: see quot. Obs. 

1648 Hexnam Dutch Dict.(x660\, Pacrdchen op spelen, to, 
Play at Cock-horse, or leape ouer one an others backes. 

3B. adv. In same sense as the phrases ov @ cockh- 
horse, a-cock-horse, in A. I, 2. 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. 1. Gv, To playe at even’ and 

odde. to ryde cockhorse in chyldyshe guyse, ¢ 1720 Prior 


Alma 1. 30 Alma, they strenuously maintain, Sits cock- 
horse on her throne, the brain. @1764 Lroyp Fan. £f, 


Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 60 As boys ride cock-horse on a broom. 
1878 Gen. R. Tavior in VW. Amer. Rev. CKXVI. 259 A 
huge fellow ..was riding ‘cock-horse’ on a gun, 
‘Cockhye. Sense uncertain: ?Some kind of 
arrow: cf. Cook-FBATHER. 

-7g98 Cnarman Blinde begger Wks. 1873 1. 36, I saw 
Cupid shooting a cockhye into your face, and gazing after 
his arrow it fell into mine eye. 

Cockie, variant of Cocky, 

Cockie-leekie: see Cocky-LEEKy. 

_ Cockily (kpkili), adv. collog. [f. Cocky a.+ 
-EY2,] In a:cocky manner. 

186 Mac. Mag. July, Those who go about so cockily 
with the placard ‘Science of History’ stuck in their hats. 
x867 I. Prancis Avgting v. (1880) 150 Sitting lightly and 

ckily on the water. 

Co'ckiness. collog. [f. Cocky a. + -NESS.] 
Cocky ee ; self-assertiveness, conceit. 

1864°J, D, Campsece in Glasgow Citizen 19 Nov., Cocki- 
ness is older than this century, in which it has been devel- 
oped to so alarming an extent. 1883.94, goes Gas. 1 May 
3 The inconsiderate insolences and cockinesses of some of 
their friends. 

Corcking, vii. sb.) [f. Cock v.1+-1nel] 
“+1. Fighting, strife, contention. Ods. 

¢1230 Hal: Meid. 47 Ne bed-nan icrunet bute hwase 
treoweliche ibulke feht fihte, and wid strong cockunge 
ouercume hire flesch. 1387 Trevisa Higden :Rolls) V. 259 
Pey gaf hem al to dronkenesse, kokkynge, strif, and envie. 
54a Upatt Evasi, Apoph. 4x b, Betwene Aristippus and 
Diogenes the Cynike there was moche good cocking and 
striuing whether of them should win the spurres. 

‘2, =Cock-FIGHTING. f 

3546 Plumpton Corr, 25x Ye shall se..all our good coxs 
pe if it plese you, & se the maner of our cocking, 161g 
Marunam “Pleas. Princes (1635) 4x There is no pleasure 
more noble. .then this pleasure of Cocking is. 1678 Lond. 
Gas, No. 1282/4 Notice. .there will be two great Matches of 
Cocking fought in His Majesties Cock-Pit at Newmarket. 
4788 Gentil, Mag. XXV. 506 Idle and expensive diversions, 
such as cocking, horse-racing, 1886 W.-Day Remi, 234 
He was very fond of cocking. 

‘b. A cock-fight. “ 

“1630 Bratuwait Lng. Gentd. (1641) 115 In these tolerable 
recreations of Horse-races, Cockings, Bowlings, etc. x699 
Sin.W. Catvertey Note-b&, (Surtees).79, I went to Leeds, 
to the Cockings. x8r2 J. Moors in Exantiner 31 Aug. 551/2 
He had been at a cocking. 

8. The shooting of wood-cocks. 

1696 Aunrey AZisc, (1722) 62 To diuertise himself with 
cocking in his father’s park, 1857 Kincstey 7'wo V7, Ago 
xi. (D.), There ought to be noble cocking in these woods. 
1870 BLaine Encycl, Rus. Sports § 2660 We have already 
noticed Wales..as affording good cocking. 

4, A turning or causing to project upward. 

1678 Suapwett Tivo’ 1. Wks. 1720 IT. 305 Pomp, and 
show, and" holding up their heads And cocking of their 
noses. 1913 Guardian No: 91 He strives as much as pos- 
sible to get above his size, ¥ stretching, cocking, or the 
ke, 288r Besant & Rice Chadl. Fleet 1. x, As for the 
fashions. .on¢ year it is the cocking of a hat. 3 

5. attizb. and Contd., as (sense 2) cocking-match ; 
(sense 3) + cocking-cloth (see quot.); cocking- 
dog, -spaniel, 2 spaniel of a. breed used in hunting 
wood-cocks, etc.; a cocker; cocking-road (see 
Cook-RoaD),” : 

39726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3), Cocking-cloth, a Device to 
catch Pheasants with, 1731-6 Baiey, Cocking Cloth (with 
Fowlers), a Frame made of coarse canvas, about an ell 
square, tanned, with two sticks set across to keep it out, 
having.a hole to’ look out at, and to put the nosel of a short 
gun t tough; ' for the shooting of. Pheasants; ete.. 2813 
Lrewmai's Exéter iying-Post 18 Novy. 1 A gentleman is 
in immediate want of .. Cocking Dogs, such as have been 
regularly hunted ‘far Woodcock only. _ 1830 Miss Mitrorp 
Vi mage Sets tv: {7863)'316 He is ..'famous for his breed of 

OL. iL. 
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cocking spaniels. 38g2 Tuackeray Zsiond 11. viii, Come 
along; and let's go see the Cocking-Match. 

Corcking, 207. sb.4 [f. Cock v.4+-1xe1.] The 
action of drawing back the cock of a fire-arm. 

1816 Byron Let, to Murray 15 Oct., Making mistakes in 
the way of cocking and priming. x88r Greener Guz 202 
The cocking is effected by the turning up of the finger- 
piece for loading. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as cocking-lever, -lock ; 
cocking-pistol, revolver, one in which the cock 
is raised independently of the trigger. 

1858 Greener Guanery 423 Possessing every requisite for 
a double-action cocking revolver. /éid. 426 The cocking 
pistol would be too slow... The almost, general adoption, in 
the present day, of the cocking-lock. 1881 — Gu 335 The 
barrels upon being closed depress the cocking-lever. 

Cocking, w0/. sb.5 Carp, : see Cock v.3 

Cocking, v/, sb.4 and gf/. a. Putting (hay, 
etc.) into cocks: see Cock v.4 

+ Cocking, v/.sb.5 and pf/. a. Obs. Cocker- 
ing: see Cock v5 

+ Cocking, A/a. Obs. [f. Cock v.1+-Inc2.] 

1. Fighting, wrangling, contentious. 

1356 J. Heywoop Spider § F. xiii, 20 In cockyng currish 
countenance. 1608 Day Him. out of Br. v.ii, How can 
wee choose but get cocking children, when father and 
mother too are both of the game. 

2. Struiting, swaggering, insolent ; cocky. 

1676 Wycnertey //. Dealer v. i, How many pert Cocking 
Cowards [hast thou call'd] stout? r7xx Steere Speci. No. 
153 Px The Cocking young Fellow who treads upon the 
‘Toes of his Elders. 1722 —/bid. No. 350 72 ‘This is visible 
in all the cocking Youths you see about this Town, 

Hence } Covckingly adv., in a cocking manner. 

1848 Tromas Jtal, Grant, & Dict. (15367), Prouerbiosa- 
mente, cockyngly or villainously. 

Cockirnose: see Cokir-. 

Cockish (kp'kif), a. [f Cock sd.1+-18H.] 

L. Of or pertaining to a cock (os.); now only 
humorous, cocklike. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Tush, w. (1586) 161 Such 
(Hens) as after the Cockishe maner either crowe or treade. 
Lbid. 1v. 158 [Hens] free from spurres: for such as weare 
those Cockish weapons, are not good for broode. 

2, Like a cock in disposition; strutting, self- 
assertive, assuming, cocky. 

1546 Bate Eng. Votaries u. (1550) 50b, Bryngyng with 
hym the metropolycail mantell of Anselme, to augment hys 
cockysh autorite, “1589 Nasue Pasguil § Marforius 15 In 
his Proem to his cokish conclusions. cx6g0 B. E, Dicé. 
Cant. Crew, Cochish, wanton, uppish, forward. 

+3. Lecherous, wanton. Obs. or dal. 

zg70 Levins A/anip, 145 Cockish, salar. 1598 Ttorto, 
Galluta, a cockish wanton, 1847-78 Hatunwect, Cochish, 
wanton. North. 

Hence Cockishly adv. ; Co’ckishness. 

1863-87 Foxe A. & Mf. (1596) 532/r You. . which take upon 
you so cockishlie (rather than wiselie) to be a controller and 
maister moderatour of other mens matters. 1573 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk. (1884' 26 Whi [they] uppon a meere cockishnes. . 
in mi absenc flatly deniid me. 1598 Fiorio, Galloria, 
cockishnes, iollity, mirth. 1727-3x Batney, Cockishuess, 
uppishness, : , 

Cock-laixd. Sc. Azmorots. A small proprietor 
who cultivates his own land ; a yeoman. 

xwyzt Ketty Se. Proverbs 362 (Jam.) You breed of water 
kail and cocklairds, you need mickle service. 1816 Scott 
Old Mori. Concl., Niel Blane... died worth as much 
money as married Jenny to a cock laird. 1837 Locknart 
Scott xxxvii, The property had been in the hands of various 
small holders (Scotticé, cock-lairds), 

Cockle (kgk'l), sd... Forms: (1 coceul), 1-2 
coceel, 3-7 cockel, 4- cockle. (Also 4 cokul, 
cockil, -el, cokel, 4-5 cokil, 4-7 cocle, 5 kok- 
kel, ookkul, cockille, 5-6 cokyll(e, 6 coccle, 
cockyll, cockole, cokkell, 6-7 cockeli(e.) [OE. 
coccrl, cocced masc.; in no other Teutonic lang, 
(It looks like a L. *eoccze/ees, dim. of cocczts.) 

Cotgr. has F. coguiol‘a degenerate Barlie, or weed com- 
monly growing among Barlie, and called haver-grasse’, 
which M. Joret identifies with coguzonde, ‘ Festuca ovina’. 

The Ir. and Gaelic coge/, used in the versions of Matt. 
xiii. for ‘ cockle, tares’, is merely the English word borrowed 
(prob, in the older form *cocal, though it is not known in O. 
or M.Irish).] 

1. The name of a plant: now, and prob. from 
OF. times, applied to Lychnis (or Agrostemma) 
Githago, a caryophyllaceous plant, with handsome 
teddish-purple flowers succeeded by capsules of 
numerous black seeds, which grows in ‘cornfields, 


especially among wheat. Also called Corz Cockle. 
Known to early herbalists as Vigella or Nigellastraim, T. 
nielle, Nigellaidim. of L. nigra black, referring to the black 
seeds) was app. originally applied to aranunculaceous plant, 
Nigella arvensis (or one of its congeners), a field-weed of 
southern regions; but in northern France and Britain, where 
this plant was unknown, the name wastransferred to Gzthago, 
the black-seeded corn-weed of these regions, ‘ 
.¢%000 — [see 2, the early quotations doubtless meaning 
this plant]. ¢1265 Foc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 554/10 Zizania, 
neele, cockel. «1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 31 
Nigella, i. zizannia, cocle. ¢ 1440 Prop. Parv. 86 Cokylle, 
wede, nigella, lolliunt, sizannia [Pynson giti], ¢x450 
Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.), Lollium, zizannia, nigella idem. 
gall. nele,-a%. kokkel, nascitur intra triticum. 1523 Firz- 
HERB, “usb, § 20 Cockole hath... floures of purple colour, 
as brode as.a_grote, and the ‘sede is rounde and blacke. 
1538 Turner Litellus, Githago siue Nigellastrunz. .vulgus 
appellat. Coccle aut pople. » 1578 Lyte. Dodoens-n, -xi. 
160 Cockle or fielde Nigelweede. ‘1678 Priturrs, Cockle, 


COCELE. 


2 Weed call’d Corn-rose, Darnel, or field-Nigella. 1721-42 
Battey, Cockle, a Weed, otherwise called Corn-rose (2753- 
90 otherwise called Corn-Campion]). 1794 Marryy Rozs- 
seaz's Bot, xix.275. 1866 /reas. Bot. 3x The weed Corn 
Cockle, with large, entire, purple petals. 


b. The seed of this plant. 

19713 E. Teison in PA, Yrans. XXVIII. 92 A Wire 
Sieve (such as is used to separate Cockle from Corn), 1743 
Lond. § Country Brew. ww, (ed. 2) 288 A little black Seed, 
that contains a very white Flour, which we call Cockle. 

2. Applied from OF. times to render or represent 
the sizanza of the Vulgate in Matt. xiii, or the 
/olium with which Latin writers identified this. 

Recent investigation has apparently settled that the 
Stgarror, pl. cc, of the N.T., s/zania and dolinm of Latin 
writers, was the grass Lodfum femulentum or Darnel, a 
prevalent weed in Mediterranean and Levantine regions 
(cf. Stanley Sizai § Palestine 426, Tristram Nat, Hist. 
Bible 487\, which is very prone to be affected with Lrgot, 
and in the ergotized condition is deleterious. The tranala- 
tion of these words by cocced, coch/e, in English was (ike the 
later erroneous rendering éares) due in the first instance to 
ignorance as to the plant meant by s/saaza or loliumns but 
it led to the further error of some scientific writers who, 
knowing /ofium to be darnel, still called it ‘cockle’. 

c 1000 Algs. Gosp. Matt. xiii, 25 Pa com his feonda sum & 
ofer-scow hit mid coccele, ¢ 1050 Byrhiferth’s Handboc in 
Anglia V11I, 300 pe maser srewd zelomlice ze Iasor ge coccul 
on manna wceron. ¢1340 Cursor AL. 1138 (Trin.) For pi 
muchel felonye Pis whete shal wexe cokul [C, zizanny, /. 
darnel] hye. 1382 Wycuir J/aéd, xiii. 25 His enmye caine, 
and sew aboue dernel, or cokil [1388 taris} in the midil 
of whete, @ 1387 Sixon. Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon.) 44 Zi- 
zannia, lollium idem, cokel. 1398 ‘Trrvisa Barth. De PK. 
xvi. Ixv. (Tollem. MS.', Amonge pe beste whete sumtyme 
groweb evel wedes, and venimouse, as cocle and ray [v4 
lolium, lappatium), Ibid. xu. exciv. (1495) 73 Poetes 
calle the_herbe ray: Infelix lollium, wngracyous Cokyll. 
x55 in Bonner /fomilies 10 Of such earth as can bryng 
furth but weedes, nettels, brambles, bryers, cocle and dar- 
nell. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal, Dec, 124 Which. .Cockel 
for corne, and chaffe for barley bare. xs82 N. T. (Rhem.+ 
Alate, xiti, 25 Vvhen men vvere a sleepe, his enemy came 
and ouersovved cockle among the wwheate [a// other 16¢h ¢, 
& Jater cnr, have tares). 1888 Snaks. 2. L. L. 1. tii, 383. 
r6rr Bintr Fob xxxi. go Let thistles grow in stead of wheat, 
and cockle (sarg. noysome weedes; Mr/g. spina, LXX 
Boros, Wreuir a thorne, Cover, thornes}] in stead of 
barley. 1614 Markuam Cheap // usb. 1. (1668) Table Hard 
Wds., Lotdinuan, is that weed which we cali Cockel, and 
groweth amongst the corn in every field. 1685 Dryven 
Lhren, August, xii, And Cockle at the best, amidst the 
Corn it bore. 

. fig. 

1429 Pol. Poeszs (1859) LI, 143 Uhy fader. . Voided al cokil 
farre out of Syon. 1548 Cranmer Cadech. 174 To sowe the 
cockell of heresye and erroneous opinions, x607 Sttaks. 
Cor, 1, i. 70 The Cockle of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition. 
1730 Younc fist, Pope i, Weed the cockle from the 
generous corn! 

3. Sometimes applied to other corn-weeds. a, 
? The corn poppy. b. The bur-dock, 

1579 Laxcuam Gard, flealth (1633) 433 Wilde cockle 
that groweth in corne., may be pressed forth as opium. 
1863 Barnes Dorset Dial, (Philol. Soc.', Cockle, or Cuckle, 
the burr of the burdock (arcéiim). (Cf. 1398 in 2] 


4. Comb. Cockle-bur = CLoTE-nur: in U7. S., 
Nanthium Strumarium; also = AGRIMONY ; 
cockle~machine, -separator, a machine for 


separating the seeds of cockle from wheat (U/.S.\. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 305. 1880 New Virginians I. 133 Da- 
turas. .cockle-burrs, Spanish needles. 1884 Minier P/ani-n., 
Cockle-bur, or Clot-bur, Agrimonia Lupatoria and the 
enus Nanthiumm. 1889 American Miller XV. att (Advt.) 
urth’s Cockle separator. /é/:7, 301 Two double-cylinder 
cockle-machines, French system. 

Cockle (kgk’l), 5¢.2. Forms; 5 cokille, cok- 
yl(e, (coakelle), 5-6 cockill(e, Se. cokkil, -yl, 
-ilge, 5-7 cocle, 6 cokil(1, cockell, (6-7 coccle, 
7 ecokle, cockel, cochle), 6~cockle. [ME. cokzle, 
a, F. coguilte (OF, also cokz/le) shell, = It. coc- 
chigia cockle-shell :—L. type *cocehzlia, *cocguilia, 
by-form of conchylia, pl. of conchyliume (conguz- 
eum in a Gloss.), a. Gr. soyxbAcoy small kind of 
mussel or cockle, dim. of coyxvAy = xdyx7n (whence 
L. concha and by-form *cocca) mussel or (per- 
haps) cockle. With the English shifting of the 
stress, cokille has become cockle, like genfzile, 
gentle, etc.) . 

1. The English name of bivalve molluscs of 
the genus Cardinm, esp. C. edztde, common on 
sandy coasts, and much used for food. (Formerly 
applied more vaguely, including other bivalves.) 

[1393 Lanci. P. FZ. C. x. 95 A ferthyng-worth of muscles 
.. oper so fele Cockes (15th c. ALS. cokeles.] ¢1qz0 {see 
Cockie-sueLy 1]. cxqzg Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 642/23 
Hee _couca, cochille, ¢1430 Lyne. ALS. Soe, Antig. 134. 

(Halliw.) As the cockille with hevenly dew so clene 
df kynde engendreth white perlis rounde. c 1440 Prom. 
Parv. 86 Cocle, fysche {1499 cokylll, coclea, 148r-go 
Howard Househ, Bhs, (1844) 21 Item, coakelles. 1530 
Patssr. 206/2 Coccle fysshe, cogvid/e, 1577-87 HorinsHED 
Chron. TIL. 1192/2 Frenchmen came foorth of Leith to 

ather cockles on the sands. ‘1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 79 

‘ockles are not 80 noysome as Muskles. 1772-84 Coox 
Vay. (1790) I. 209 He found some cockles so large, that 
one of them was ‘more than sufficient for two men. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot. (ed, -2),.156 At one place is an extensive 
bed of the finest cockles, 3855 Kincstey G/aueus 64 The 
huge mahogany cockles as big as a child’s two fists. 1867 
Lovett Edible Brit. Mollusca 29 In the Hebrides .. isa 
Mya, there called the cockle. 78 


OOOKLE, 


2. The shell of this mollusc; often, a single 
valve of the shell; = Cockne-sHety. Formerly 
applied (like F. cogseéd/e) to any bivalve shell, esp. 
that of the scallop. 

t Order of the cockle (¥. ordre de la titie): the 
order of St. Michael instituted by Louis XI of France, so 
called from the gold scallop-shells with which the collar 
of the order was ornamented, . 

e1so7 Fustes of May & Funein Hazl. E. P,P. Worry A 
cognysaunce..of a wite cocle. 15197 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 
in Preairn Crim. 7 rials I. *265 ‘To warne the Lordis to be 
in Edint, at the Coler of Cokkylgeis taking. 549 Compl, 
Scot. xvii, (1872) 148 The kyng of France makkis the ordour 
of the cokkil. @z572 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 1. 217 
Hundley, Ergyle, and Anguss, was lykwiese maid nyghtis 
ofthe Cockill. 1596 Suaks. Tay. Shr. wv. iti.66 Why ‘tis a 

le or 2 walnut-shell. 2807 Crapse Par, Reg. it. 3:8 
Cockles blanch'd and pebbles neatly spread, Form’d shining 
borders for the larkspurs’ bed. @ 1845 Barna /ugol. Leg., 
St. Gengulphus vi, Cockle on hat, and staff in hand. 


8. +a. A small shallow vessel resembling a 
cockle-shell; a saucer or the like. Oss. 


2648 Huexnam Dutch Dict., Een boter-stande, a wodden 
Platter or Cocle for Milke to stand in. 

b. A small shallow boat ; cf. CockLE-SHELL 3. 

2868 Lossine //udson 308 Two or three duck-hunters, in 
their little cockles, 

4. A small shell-like confection of sugar and 
flour, having a printed motto or couplet rolled up 
inside. (U.S. local.) ? Obs. 

(18st HawtHorxe Twice-told 7, I. viii. 149 And those 
little cockles, or whatever they are called, much prized by 
children for their sweetness, and more for their mottoes. 
1890 Correspt. Jr. Salem, Mass., ‘ Little cockles’ were in 
white, pink, and buff. .We always had them at our children’s 
parties and had great fun in reading the mottoes aloud. 

5. Cockles of the heart; used in connexion with 
to rejoice, delight, etc.; also (in modem use) /o 
warn the cockles of one's heart. 

For derivation cf. quot, 1669. Others have sought its origin 
in L. coreudum dim, of cor heart. (Latham conjectured ‘the 
most probable explanation lies (1) in the likeness of a heart 
to a cockleshell; the base of the former being compared to 
the hinge of the Satter ; (2: in the zoological name for the 
cockle being Cardinan, from the Greek xapdéa=heart '.) 

(1669 R. Lower Pract. de Corde 25 Vibra quidem. .spirali 
suo ambitu helicem sive cochleam satis apte referunt.} 1671 
Eacuarp Odsery, Answ, Enquiry, This contrivance of his 
did inwardly rejoice the cockles ofhis heart. 1739 R. Bute 
tr. Dedehindus’ Grobianus 110 O! how you'd please the 
Cockles of my Heart, 1792 Scorr Let, 30 Sept. in Lock- 
hart, An expedition. .which would have delighted the ve 
cockles of your heart. 1821 — Anil. xix, What! shall 
we not... warm the cockles of our ancient kindness. 1828 
Soutuey Lets. (1856) IV. 99 My cockles are comforted when- 
ever I enter the door. 1858 Darwis in Life & Lett. (1888) 
H., 112, T have just had the innermost cockles of my heart 
rejoiced by a letter from Lyell. 

6. Cf. Hor cockies. 

1844 tr. Engene Sue's Alyst. Paris wm. vii, When he placed 
his hands on a table, he seemed..to play a game of 
cockles. ; : 

7. attrib, and Comb., as cockle family, kind, 
tribe; eockle-boat, a small boat (cf. 3 b, and 
Cock-Boar;; cockle-garden, an enclosed part of 
the coast, where cockles are bred for economic 
purposes; cockle-gatherer, one who gathers 
cockles for food, ete. ; cockle-hat, a hat with a 
‘cockle’ or scallop-shell stuck in it, worn by pil- 
grims, as a sign of their having been at the shrine 
of St. James of Compostella in Spain; + cockle- 
pan (cf. 3), ?a shallow pan used on the kitchen 
fire; cookle-pond, a shallow pond in which 
cockles are bred; cockle-rake (sce quot.); cockle- 
sauce (cf. oyster-sauce); + oockle-strewer, the 
person who strewed a pall-mall ground with 
powdered cockle-shells (cf. Pepys, 15 May 1663); 
cockle-wife, a woman who gathers cockles for 
sale. See also CooKLE-SHELL, 

x6zz Frercuer Woman's Prize 1. vi, This pink, this 
painted foist, this *cockle-boat, To hang her fights out, and 
defy me, friends, A well-known man of war? 1842-72 T. 
K. Jones Anine, Kingd. ted. 4) 544 The *Cockle-family 
(Cardincea), 1882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 Cockles are culti- 
vated_at Starcross, where there are ‘“cockle gardens’. 
1867 Lover. Edible Brit, Mollusca 28 How quickly an 
expert *cockle-gatherer will fill his basket. % 1600 /riaz 
of Orders Gray in Percy Relte. I. 1. xviii, O by his 
*cockle-hat, and staff, And by his sandal shoone. © 1834 
Sin F, B. Heap Bubbles Brunnen 308 The aged man.. 
took the cockle-hat, and seized .. the light long pilgrim’s 
staff, 1363 Wills & Inv. NN. C, (1895) 209 A cressett, a 
*cockell pana, a Jaten Iadle. 1569 Richmond, Wills (1853) 
219, Ij_rostinge ircons, a kokle pane, a pair tonngs. 1885 
Lavy Brassey 7he Y'vades 215 To pass the mangrove- 
swamps or *cockle-ponds. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
13 *Cockle Rake used .. in gathering Clams, ete. 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Lug. Housekpr. (17781 35 Serve them 
(haddocks) up .. with plain melted butter, or *cockle sauce. 
18.. London, its Celcbraied Char. 1. 138 (Lovell) ine 
person who had the carc of grounds was called the ‘ King’s 
*Cockle Strewer’, 1884 Lovett L£dible Brit, Mollusca 43 
*Cockle-wives scraping for cockles, the scraper being made 
from an old reaping-hook. 

q See also Cocaie. : 

Cockle, 54.8 [Goes with Cooxtev1 (which 
has not yet been found as early).] An uneven 
place, pucker, or bulge on what ought to be a flat 
surface, as a piece of cloth, a sheet of glass, etc. 
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3522 [see Cockty!]. -2530 Parscr. 206/2 Cokell of the 
clothe, xev de drag. 2853 Lispey in Gardener's Chron, 
What the manufacturers call ‘cockles’, producing that 
uneven puckering a) ce which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of sheet ¢ Of these les some are Circular. 
1885 Yorkshire Newspr. cal terms of woollen manuf.), 
Cockles, iniperfections in cloth. 

+ Cockle, 54.4 Ods. [app. f. Fr. cogzééle shell, 
or L. coclea snail, spiral, winding stair.] 

1. A curl, ringlet. 

2608 Sytvester Du Bartas ui. iv. iv. (1641) 228/1 Instantly 
she sped To curl the Cockles of her new-bought head, 

2. Cockle-stairs, winding stairs. [Cf. Ital. scale 
a chiocciola.J 

3624 Wottos Archit. (1672) 37 ‘There are likewise Spiral, 
or Cockle Stairs, either Circular, or Oval. 1718 Leoxt 
Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 35 Winding Stairs, which are 
also call'd Cockle-Stairs, 


Cockle, st.5 Also conkle, cokle. [Derivation 
uncertain: possibly ad. 16th c. Du. £akel, kaeckel, 
hachel: cf. kaechel-oven *fornax figulina’, kaeckel- 
stove ‘hypocaustum figulinum, tepidarium Ilateri- 
tinm’ (Kilian); 4akel, Aachelen, ‘les tuiles d'vn 
poale’, Lakelstoue, kachelouen ‘poale on estuves 
faict de tuille’ (Plantin); the Du. word is ad. Ger. 
Aachel, earthen vessel, stove-tile, ete.] 

1. The fire-chamber or furnace of a hop or malt 
kiln. Also called cockle oast. 

1688 R, Hotme Armoury us. 105/1 A Cockle .. the place 
where the Fire is made to dry the Malt. 1743 Lond. § 
Country Brew. w. (ed. 2) 257 The finest Way of drying 
Malts..is to do it in a Cockle-Oast-Kiln. 1807 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. UH. 243 Where..a cockle oast is 
made use of, sea coal is mostly employed. 

2. A kind of stove for heating apartments, also 
called cockle-stove. The name is at present 
given to a large stove furnished with projections or 
gills’ to give increased radiating power, and 
generally placed in a specially constructed air- 
yault in the basement. 

1774 Buacpen Heated Room in Phil, Trans. LXV. 116 
An _ oblong-square room.. heated by a round stove, or 
cockle, of cast iron, with a tube for the smoke. 1833 J. 
Howranp Alanuf. Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) HH. 178 Churches 
-. and other large buildings are now commonly heated by 
means of acockle. [1836 S. Laine Resid. Norway 313 The 
most expensive article in every room is the stove or kakle- 
oven, which although only of cast iron, and very rudely 
formed, costs about 20dollars.] 1842-76 Gwitt Arch. § 3053 
The high temperature stoves, such as the cokles .. consist 
of large metal plates or surfaces of brick or stone. 3845 W. 
Bernan Warming § Ventil. 11, 207 The next step was to 
place the cockle, or kakle, as Mr, Laing writes it, in a 
separate chamber. : 

b. Sometimes applied to ‘ the body or fireplace 
of an air stove ’, and to ‘the hemispherical dome 
on the crown of a heating furnace’, 

180 R. Bucuanan Econ. Fuel 242 All kinds of stoves are 
more or less dangerous, and .. particularly so, when the 
coakle or pan cracks or is burnt out..The coakles, in many 
situations, soon fail in some part. 1844 C. Hoon iVarming 
Buildings 220 This case or cockle is enclosed in another 
case of brick or stone placed so as to allow a space of three 
or four inches or more between them. 1879 /érd. (ed. 5) 224 
Another form of the cockle-stove..consists of a cast iron 
cockle, on the outer side of which are a great number of 
projecting plates. 

+Cockle, 54.0 Ods. A miner's name for the 
mineral Black Tourmaline. 

276 Da Costa Jourmalin in Phil. Trans. LI. 446 The 
miners of Germany vulgarly call them Schirl, and some- 
times our English miners name them Cockle and Call. 1788 
Cronstedt's Min. 1, 148 A deep green cockle-spar. Jéid. 1. 
202 Schérls or cockles. 

Cockle, s.7 [perh. transferred from Cookze sé.1 
the grains being compared to the black seeds.) A 
disease of wheat produced by a nematoid worm 
(Zylenchus triticé), whereby the grains become 
black and deformed like pepper-corns. 

1862 Criaspers ZLucycl, Ear-cockles. 1867 J. Hose 
Microsc. u, iii. §72 In the ears of wheat affected with the 
blight termed the cockle. 

(Cockle, explained as ‘a little or young cock 
(obs.)’: an error in Johnson founded on a mis- 
print of cocke; corrected by Todd, but nevertheless 
repeated by later compilers.) 

+ Cockle, a. Obs. [perh. attrib. use of CockLe 
sb2] Whimsical. Hence Cockle-brained, -headed, 

1708 Motteux Rabelais w. Ixvi. (73) 272 May 2 million 
of .. Devils anatomize thy Cockle brain. 1828 Boone Rob 
Roy xxi, He's crack-brained and cockle-headed. 

Cockle (kgk'l), v.! [cf Fr. cogssrller to form 
coguilles i.e. inflated elevations or blisters on the 
erast of bread. Cotgrave Ca 1) has cogwiller 
... to fashion anything like a shell; also zecogudller 
to wriggle, writhe, turn into itself...like a gold or 
silver thread where it is‘ broken; vecoguiller 22 
Hore, to rample-or turn up the leaves of (a book). 
But if this.is.the source,-the.word must have sub- 
sequently taken up other associations in English.] 

In senses x ard 2, now chiefly Zecii. or dial, 

_L. gntr. Of cloth, paper, or the- like: To bulge 

out in parts so as to present’ an uneven, wrinkled, 

or creased surface; to go into rucks, to pucker. 
rgsz-269x [see Cockuine vi, s8.'] 1599 Haxnuyr Voy. 
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IL, 1. 162° The sorting together of Wools of seuerail 
Natures, some of nature to shrinke, some to hold out, 
which causeth cloth to cockle and Jie vneuen. 1711 
Swirt Frat. to Stella 23 Oct., They said. that. English 
silk would cockle. 1873 H. Spencer Stttd. Sociol. xi. 270 
This wrought-iron pine is not quite flat: it sticks up a 
little here towards the left—‘ cockles’ as we say. * 1877 JV. 
W, Lincolush. Gloss., Cockle-up, to blister, expand irregu- 
larly, curl up as paper does when wetted. 1888. Sheffield 
Gloss., Cockle, to wrinkle. Said of woollen goods when 
they have been rained upon. . 

2. trans. To cause to pucker, to wrinkle, crease. 

x69x T. Hare) Ace. New Invent. 94 It.. helps to crack 
and cockle the thinner parts. 1808 Aun. Reg. 1806. 442 
Which book is bent and cockled up, evidently appearing to 
have been soaked through by the wet. 

8. ctv. To rise into short tumbling waves: see 
Cocxiine ffl. a. 2. [This sense is of doubtful 
origin : it approaches also the next word.] ' 

Cockle, v." dial. [Related to Cocotz wv. and 
to CockER v.*; probably onomatopceic and imme- 
diately associated with cogg/e, jogele. But in its use, 
there is also sometimes association with the un- 
steady equilibrium of a cockle-shell or of a cockle- 
shell boat on the water. Cf. Cocxty2, and Se. 
cockle-cooizt, having loose ankle-joints.] 

To oscillate unsteadily, as a round stone when 


stepped on, or a boat when people stand .} in it. 

178: Hutton Your Caves (E. D. S. 1873), Cockle, to be 
unsteady and easily shaken down. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, 
1876 Holderness Gloss., Cockle, to shake through standing 
insecurely. ‘It'll cockle ower.’ (Also in South of Scotl.) 

+ Cockle, v.3 Obs. [Has the form and sense 
of a diminutive or iterative of Cock v5, or of 
Cock sb): cf. fondle, etc., and see COCKER v.! 
But cf. 16th c. Du. Zokelen, keukelen ‘to nourish 
or cherish in the kitchen’ (Kilian).] =Cocksr v.! 

1570 Levins Manip. 159/20 Tocockle, cherish, indrleere. 
1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fortune u. xiii, 218b, The hard. 
nesse of a father is many tymes profitable for the sonne: | 
cocklyng is alwayes to be condemned. See also CoTcHent, 

Cocklebone, obs. f. CockaL-BONE. 

Cockle-bread. Also in med. dial. cockeldy-, 
cockelty-. [Origin uncertain; cf. CockLE v.2, 
and its derivative cock/y, cocklety moving unsteadily 
toand fro.] In Moulding of cockle (cocklety) bread: 
see quot. from Aubrey below. 

1595 PeEce Ofd IWives' Tale Wks. (Rtldg.) a54/t Stroke 
me smooth, and comb my head And thou shalt have some 
cockell-bread. 1642 Brome Yooall Crew u. Wks. 1873 
III. 371 That were wont tosee my Ghossips..mould Cockle 
brant ;, daunce clutterdepouch, and Hannykin booby; 
binde barrels; or do any thing before him, and he would 
laugh at us. a x652 — Covent Garden ww.i. Wks, 11. 69 A 
great Separatist, that is now writing a book against playing 
at Barlibreak, moulding of Cocklebread, and such like pro- 

hane exercises. 1682 tr. Sedden's Eng. Yanus Author's 

ref,, Snotty-nosed Fellows and Clowns, that feed upon 
cockle bread. «1697 Avorey in Thoms Aunced, § Tradit, 
94 Young wenches fave @ wanton sport which. they call 
moulding of cockle-bread, viz. they get upon a table-board, 
and then gather a their knees and their coates with their 
hands as high as they can, and then they wabble to and fro, 
as if they were kneading of dowgh, and say these words, 
viz. My dame is sick and gonne to bed, And Ile go mould 
my Cockle-bread, 1847-78 in HALLIWwELL, 
ariant forms of the sport and of the rime are given in 
Shefield Gloss. 1888 (from Hunter) and in IVhitby Gloss, 
1876, (Bread so kneaded seems to have been actually used 
asalove-charm. Sce Thoms Anecd. § Tradit. 94-6.) 

Cockled (kpk’ld), a. [f. Cocke 54.2] 

1. Furnished with a shell. 

3508 Suans. Z. Z. Z, 1. iii. 338 More soft and sensible, 
Then are the tender hornes of Cackled Snayles. 

2. Made ill by eating cockles. collog.. 

Cockled (kp'k’ld), AA7. a. [f. CooKne v.24 
-ED1.] Bulged or puckered into ‘ cockles’. 

1914 Gay Trivia 1. 46 And show’rs soon drench the Cam- 
let's cockled Grain, 1857 Fraser's Afag. LVI. 608 The 
smooth crisp curves... become cockled, flatted, and destroyed, 
1883 Adimondbury i adders’. Gloss., Cockled, said of 
worsted cloth which has gone into lumps. 

Cockie-demois, sd. g/. Obs. 

(It has been suggested that the meaning is shells of some 
kind representing money.) 

2613 Cuapsan Maske Inns of Crt. 2 A Mocke-Maske of 
Baboons, attir’d like fantastical Travailers. .casting Cockle- 
demois about, in courtesie by way of lardges, ae : 

Cockleloft: see CocK-LOFT. : 
- Cockle-oast: see Cocke 54.6 1. 4 

Cocklex \kp'klez). [f. CooxtE 54.24 -zR.] One 
who collects cockles (the shell-fish). : 

1769 Gray IV&s, 12827) 303 A brother of the trade, a 
cockler, ashe styled him. 186z Wyner Soc, Bees 418 He 
sees the ‘cocklers’ busy among the briny pools. 86g Pal/ 
Afall G, 15 Aug. 3/2 Cocklers go out barelegged, ° 
-Gockle-shell (kpk'lyel), See COoKLE 53.2 
-1.-The shell of the-cockle; usually,.a single 
valve of:the shell.- : Formerly applied much more 
generally, including e.g. the scallop-shell worn by 
pilgrims to St. Jamés of Compostélla.’ - 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hush, 1. gos With cokille shelles brente, 
2830 PAtsGR. 206 2 Cokell shell, coguitie. a 1631 DRAYTON 
Neal's Flood (R.), The ark .. doth so excell That ship, as 
that ship doth a cockle-shell. «1711 Ken Aynmar. Poet. 
Wks, 1721°II.71 They might more easily contain In Cockle- 
shéll the whole’ Atlantick, Main. 1747, Westev Prin. 
Physte (1762) 105 A_pound of fresh caletned Cockle Shells., 
z7s8 R. Brooxes Gen. Pract. Physic (ed. 3) I, 8-Let the 
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tient..drink .. Oister or Cockle-shell Lime-Water. 1877 

LADES Pres, to Caxton's Dict. ix, Wearers of the Cockle: 
shell, the emblems of a pilgrimage to Compostella. 1884 
Lovett Edible Brit. Mollusca 44 Cockle-shells are used as 
cultch for the oyster spat to adhere to. . The great advantage 
of cockle-shells cultch is, etc, : 

_+b, A spiral gastropod shell. [F. cogudle.] 

1538 LeLanp (tix. I. 55 Writhen about with Degrees like 
Turninges of Cokilshilles, to cum to the Top. 

2. An imitation of a cockle or scallop-shell, ¢.z- 
in the collar of the order of St. Michael. 

1488 in Tytler Aést. Seod. (1864) 11. 393 A collar of cok- 
kilschellis contenand xxiii schellis of gold. . 

3. Asmall frail boat or vessel. Also attrib. 

(Cf. x63z in 1.] 1829 Blackw, Mag. XXVI. In a bit 
cockle-shell 0’ an open boat. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria I. 
290 Floating for thousands of miles in a cockle shell, down 
a turbulent stream. 1876 Miss Brappon 3. ‘Haggard’s 
Dax. \.15 None but a madman would sail in yon cockle- 
shell with a gale coming. 

+4. nonce-wd. Shallowness, unsteadiness. Ods. 

xqzz Suarress: Charvac, (1737) III. 160 We shall find the 
ridicule rising full as stron if against the professors of the 
higher as the Jower kind. Cockleshell abounds with each. 

Hence Cockle-shelled a., adorned with a cockle- 
shell; having a cockle-shell as a badge. 

1635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Elis. 1. 66 The Ensignes of the 
Cockle-shelled Order of Saint Michael. 

Co‘ckless, z. Without a cock or cocks. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. 279 A couple of cockless hens. 

Cockle-stairs: see CocKLE sb.4 2. 

+Cockle-stone. Obs, App. =CoceLE-sTone. 
- 3589 Greene Arcadia (1616) 38 Walking to the shore. .to 
gather Cockle and pebble stones, as children are wont. 
1692 Ray Dissol. World 130, 1 have myself observed some 
Cockle-stones to have seemingly different impressions or 
strize upon the same superficies. 

Cockle-stove : see COOKLE 54.5 2, 

Cocklet! (kg'kléet). [f. Cock 53.24-nEr] A 
small cock (of hay, etc.) 

1834 Brit. Husd. 1. 490 The grass. should then be gathered 
++ with forks, into small ‘cocklets’ or ‘foot-cocks’, 1876 
Roxinson Whitby Gloss., Cocklets, small haycocks. 

Coreklet,? nonce-zed. [f. Cock sb.1+-LEr.] ‘A 
little cock, a cock chick. 

1848 Kinastry Lett. § Mem, I, 137 Make the world my 
cockpit, wherein main after main of cocklets, the ‘shell’ 
alas! ‘scarce off their heads’, come forth to slay and be 
slain mutually. : 

+ Cocklicrane. 00s. Urquhart’s rendering of 


F.. cogcigrue ( grite=crane), 2 fictitious animal. 

1653 Urqunart Radelais 5. xlix, His kingdom should 
be restored to him at the coming of the Cocklicranes, which 
she called Coguecigrues, /did. 11. xi, When they did cat 
without disdaining the cocklicranes. 

Covck-light. dia’, [f. Cock sh.1+Lricut.] a. 
Morning duwn, cock-crowing. b. Evening twi- 
light, the time when cocks go to roost. 

1613 Two Noble Kinsinen w. i, I must lose my maiden- 
head by cock-light. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 1. (E.D.§.) 36 
He'll meet tha in the Vuzzy-park Coander by Cockleert, or 
avore, 31833 Whitey Gloss., Cocklight, the dawn of day, 
cock-crowing. ‘Weare out o’ bed by cock leet, and work 
till sundown,’ 1888 Exwortuy W. Somerset Word.bk., 
Cock-light, evening twilight. 

* Gorckling, sd. [f. Cocx.sd.1+4-nine.] A young 
cock; a cockerel, Also fg. 

z580 Sipney Arcadia 11. (x622) 225 These coklings cockred 
we bewaile too late. 1870 Pall Afall G. 15 Aug. 11 The 
young cocklings immaturely and prematurely imitating the 
crow of their seniors, 

Cockling (kgklin), vd7. sb.1 dial. [f. Cookin 
v.1+-ING 1] The action of becoming, or. con- 
dition of being, puckered or wrinkled. 

rssz Act 5 § 6 Edw. VJ, c. 6 §-x Cockeling, bandoning, 
and divers other Great and notable Faults. | 169r T. H[ate] 


‘Ace, New Invent, 111 Occasioned by Saag ary rising of 


the Lead into a ridge. 1803 Mouth. Mag. . 8 He men- 
tions the word secoguildement..the old word cockling or 
cockling 2p..is an exact translation. #1853 LinpLey in 
Gardener's Chrot, Its [glass’s] thickness is so variable 


from the effects of cockling. 

+ Cockling, v2/. 56.2 Obs. Cockering, pamper- 
ing: see CooKLE v.3 

Cockling, 22. 50.3 [f. Cocxze sd.2 + -1ne lJ 
Gathering cockles. : 

2990 Mrs. Wugeter Westmrld. Dial. (1821) 12, I_doant 
like cocklin, 2865 Pad? AfalZG.15 Aug. 3/2 When I came 
to thecockling-place, 1870 /did. 4 Jan.8 A business largely 
followed on the coast of Lancashire, called ‘cockling’. 
Cockling, A7/. a. [f Cooks 2.1, 2 +-1ne 2. 
1. That cockles or puckers. 

i6or Act 43 Eliz. c. 10 The same Clothes .. are found to 


shrinke, rewey, pursey, squally, cockling. 

2, Of the sea: Breaking into short irregular 
waves, tumbling, ‘ chopping’. 

3628 Dicay Voy, Afedit. (1868) 75 Verie foule weather, 
variable windes, and a growne cockling sea, the waues 
meeting from all sides. 1699 Dampier Voy. IL. uty. (Ro, In 
this passage between the said islands we find strange ripling 
and cockling seas, ready to leap on the ship’s deck. 19773 
Hawxesworta Voy. I11, 650 There run a short cockling sea 
which must very soon have bulged the ship if she had 
strucke. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 288 There was such 
@ cockling sea. Se H. Miuier First Jinpr. vs (1857) 63 
For.acres together,,they present the phenomenon of a.cock, 
ling sea of gardens—a rural Bay of Biscay agitated by 
aground swell, ~~... ant 2 eee 

+. Uneven, rising and falling; or, perhaps, un: 
steady, coggly, cockly. Ods. : < 
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:17zx EB. Warp Quix. I. 105 And on the Cockling dirty 
Stones Drop'd down upon his Marrow-Bones. 
+Cockloche. Ods. ?slang. Also cocoloch, 
cockoloach, -loch, [The F. cogeeluche ‘hood’, 
{person who is all the vogue’, corresponds in 
form, but app. was never used with the sense of 
the Eng. word. Nares thought it probably the 
same as cockroach; but of this there is no evidence.] 
A term of reproach or contempt: A mean fellow; 
a silly coxcomb’. 

ex61r Beaum. & Fr, 4 Plays, Triumph Hon. i, 1 will 
rather. .draw my sword of fate on a peasant, a besognio, a 
cocoloch. 1628 Suiatay Witty Fair Oue u. ii, A couple of 
cockloches! 1641 Barthol, Faire 4 Hocus Pocus .. shew- 
ing his art of Lezerdemaine, to the admiration and aston. 
ishment of a Serena cockoloaches, 1863 Sata Caft. 
Dang. 1. i. 8 Were Ta cockoloch, I might grudge that 
snipping off..of a fortnight from an Old Man’s life. 
Cock-loft. [Origin doubtful: a corresponding 
Scotch name en-/oft for a loft over a bam, elc., 
into which fowls ascend by a ‘hen-ladder’, sug- 
gests that the derivation is from the fowl. But it is 
not impossible that cock has some fig. or transferred 
sense. Antony & Wood wrote it cock/e-loft.] 

A small upper loft ; a small apartment under the 
very ridge of the roof to which the access is usually 


by a ladder ; ‘the room over the garret’ (J.). 

2589 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 259 A spruce chest 
weh ys inthe Cocklofte. 259 Percyvatt Sp. Dict., Desvan 
de casa, % garret or cockloft, selaréum. 1640-4 Owen 
O'Conatty Srish Conspir in Rushw. Hist. Cold. un. (1692) 
I. 400 In the end, the Sheriffs of the City. .found him hid. 
den in a Cock-loft, in an obscure House. 1661 Hotypay 
Fuvenal 56 The cock-tofts of mean mens houses, to which 
they usually ascended by a ladder. see fe Woop Life 
(1848) 33 His Chamber, which was a_cockleloft over the 
common gate of that college, 1673 — in Pref. Ath. Oxon. 
(1813) p. Ixxiii, I was so great a lover of antiquities that I 
loved to live in an old cockleloft rather than in a spacious 
chamber, 1751 Jonnson Rawdbi, No. 117 ®13 You some- 
times quit the garret, and ascend into the cock-loft. 1865 
Sat. Rev. 8 July 48/1 ‘The notion of a prince having to 
climb into a cocklott approaches the tragic. 

Jig. 1667 H. More Drv. Dial. iv. § 29 Cuphophron has 
been so mewed up in his Philosophical and Metaphysical 
Cock-loft. x7o8 Motteux Rabelais v. viii. (1737) 32 Un- 
nestle the Angels from their Cockloft. 1859 Gex. P. 
Tuompson Audi Adt, Il. Ixxxii. 42 The right..of every 
man to view the past from his own cock-loft. 

Cock Torel, cocke) lorel: see LoreL. 

Cockly (kg'kli), 2.1 Now dial. [f. Cockre v1 
(or sb.8) + -x.] Full of cockles, rucks, or wrinkles, 


puckered. 

xgaa Skecton Why nad Zo Court 285 Nat worth a cockly 
fose. xy§2 Act 5 § 6 Edw, V1,c.6 § 40 Clothes. .cockely, 
porey andy, squally or rowy, or evil burled. 1750 

Liss Tatnot in Lett, Aliss Carter, etc. (1809) I. 216 Do not 
make it rowy, or cosy 3885 Vorksh. Newspaper, A 
*cockley’ place is either because of another quality of weft 
being inadvertently put in, or it is owing to the warp not 
being properly arranged on the ‘beam’, 

Cockly, ¢.2 dial, Also cocklety. [f. CocKLE 
v.*; cf. thenearly synonymous cockery, and cogely.} 
Unsteady on its base, moving from side to side like 
an unsteady stone or boat. 

1863 Arkinson Province. Danby, 869 Lousdale Gloss., 
Cocklety and Cockley, unsteady ; also in Glossaries of Cze- 
berland, Whitby, Holderness, and (cocklety) Huddersfield, 
Sheffield. Also in South of Scotl. 

Co’ck-master. One who rears game-cocks. 

1610 Househ, Ord. 334 The names of the Prince’s Highnes 
servants, etc, .. John Beast, cockemaster. 1700 J. BROME 
Trav. i. (£707) af ‘The Inhabitants are .. great Cock Mas- 
ters .. for which little fierce Creatures they make frequent 
Matches. #12704 L’Esrrance (J.), A Cockmaster bought a 
partridge and turned it among the fighting cocks. 


+Co-ck-match. Oés. A cock-fighting match. 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1484/4 The Masters of His Majesties 
Cockpit .. intending to begin the Cock-Match on the_r5th 
of March. 1789 B. Martin Wat. Hist. Eng. Il. 385 Cock- 
matches are the frequent Diversion. s81q Scotr Wav. 
xviii, Who had spent his heirship and moveables like a 
gentleman, at cock-matckes, bull-baitings, horse-races. 

+Cock-mate. Oss. [?£ Cock] 22+ Marz] 
A ‘chief friend’, familiar, intimate. 

1579 Lyiy Euphues (Arb.) 60 Euphues was .. suspecting 
that which in deede was true, that Philautus was corriuall 
with him, and cocke-mate with Lucilla. did. 145 Children 
.-must be curteous in their behauiour, lowly in their 
speach, not disdayning their cockmates or refraining their 
company. /%id. 146 Whether that those are to bee ad- 
mytted as cockemates with children whiche loue them en- 
tirely, or whether they be to be banished from them. 

Co'ck-me:tal. [f Cock sb.1]_A soft alloy con- 
sisting of two parts of copper and one of lead, used 
esp. for cocks or taps, whence the name. 

18zz Imison Scé. §-A7¢ II. 228 Cock metal is made with 
copper alloyed with zinc and lead. 1864 Atheuzum No. 
1937- 788/2 Casts in cock-metal. 

+ Cocknel, -ell. Oés. [app. ad. med.L. coco- 
nellus, given in Proutp. Parv. as = cockiuey; seenote 
to the latter word.] 

1, =Cocknzy 2, 4. 

1s7o Levins Manip. 53/37 Cocknel, acersa, delicatus. 
(Cf. Hutozr, Cockeney, acersa .. mollicutus..delicatus.] 
1605 Lond, sien fae 15 (Halliw. s.v. Cockney), [Country 
Jellow says) A and well sed cocknell, and boe-bell too. 

“-2. =CockEREL. (perh. a misprint for it.) 
xg93 Hottveann Diet: Fr. §-Enug., ¥2 cochet, a cocknell, 
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Co'ck-nest. A nest built by a male-bird, as 
by species of wren, and not used for incubation. 

3859-78 Darwin Orig. Sec. viii. 234 The male wrens 
( Troglodyzes) of North America build cock-nests to roost in, 
pee the males of our kitty-wren. 1860 4d F. Round No. 

3» 295. 

Cockney (kpkni),sd.{a.) Forms: 4-5 cokenay, 
cokeney, (also kok-), 5-6 coknay(e, 6 cokney, 
cocknaye, -naie, 6-7 cockeney, cockny(s, -nie, 
7 kockney, 6-cockney. [ME. coken-ey, -ay, app. 
= cokes of cocks + ey, ay (OL. vg) egg ; lit. ‘cocks’ 
egg’: see note after 7.] 

1. An egg: the egg of the common fowl, hen's 
egg ; or perh. one of the small or misshapen eggs 
occasionally laid by fowls, still popularly called in 
some paits ‘cocks’ eggs’, in Ger. hahnenezer. Obs. 

1362 Lancu. P. Pi. A. vi. 272 And I sigge, bi my soule, 
T haue no salt Bacon, Ne no Cokeneyes, bi Crist, Colopus 
to maken [1377 B. vi. 287 kokeney, 1393 C. 1x. 309 Nouht 
acokeney]. 1562 J. Heyvwoon Prov. & Lpigr. (1867) 36 
Men say He that comth euery daie, shal! haue a_cocknaie. 
He that comth now and then, shall haue a fattehen. But 
1 gat not so muche in comyng seeld when, as a good hens 
fether or a poore eg-shel. a@1600 Tourn. Tottenham 227 
At that fest were thei seruyd ina rich aray, Euery fyve and 
fyve had a cokeney. [1598-1611 Fiorio, Cacchereldi, cack- 
lings of hens; also egs (1611 egges), as we say cockanegs, 
Cf. Cock's egg, Cock! 23. In Surrey the saying goes, ‘When 
the cock lays eggs, then the hen lays rashers of bacon’. ] 

+ 2. ‘A child that sucketh long’, ‘a nestle-cock ’, 
‘a mother’s darling’; a cockered child, pet, minion ; 
‘achild tenderly brought up’; hence, a squeamish 
or effeminate fellow, ‘a milksop’. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Reeves 7. 288 When this jape is tald 
another day, I sal be hald a daf, a cokenay [v.. cokeneye]. 
¢ 1440 Prompf. Parv. 8 Coknay {v.r. cokeney]. /déd¢. 281 
Kokeney, cortuutus, coconcllus, ved cucunellus (et hec duo 
nomina sunt ficta, et derisorie dicta); delicius. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 71 A coknay, ambro, mammnotropus. 1531 
Exyor Gov. 1. xviii, 1 speake nat this in dispraise of the 
faukons, but of them whiche kepeth them like coknayes. 
1532 More Con/fnt. Tindale Wks. 549/2 As would make vs 
wene that some wer goddes wanton cokneis .. that what- 
soetier thei doe nothing coulde displease him. 1540 Hyrpi 
tr. Vives’ Luster. Chr. Wont (1592) Ceviij, A_ common 
Proverbe to cal those widows cockneys, that be ill brought 
up children. 1573 Tusser //z¢50. (1878) 183 Some cockneies 
with cocking are made verie fooles, ft neither for prentise, 
for plough, nor for schooles. 1580 Barrt Aly. C 729 A 
cockney, a childe tenderly brought up, a Benton: A cock: 
ney, after Saint Augustin, a childe that sucketh long. rgg2 
Nasue P. Pentlesse (1842) 18 A young heyre, or cockney, 
that is his mothers darling, if hee haue playde the waste- 

ood at the Innes of the Court, or about London. xg98 
Meres W's Treasury 59b, So many brought up with 
great cockering, as Cockneys bee. 1601 Suaks. Twe/. N. 
v,i. xg. 1607 Dexker Ants. Conjur. E (Croft), Our cock- 
ering mothers, who for their labour make us to be called 
cockneys, 1630 J. Tavuor IV&s. 1. 77/1 a 1661 Futter 
Worthies, London u1. 196, | meet with a double sense of this 
word Cockeney, some taking it for, i, One coaks'd or cock- 
ered, made a wanton or Nestle-cock of, delicately bred and 
brought up, so that when grown Men or Women, they can 
endure no hardship, nor comport with pains taking. @ 1670 
Hacker Life Adp. Williams 1. 90 He was counted but a 
Cockney that stood in awe of his rulers. 1783 AinsworTH 
Lat. Dict. (Morelb v, Masmsmothreptus ...a child sucking 
long, or a child wantonly brought up. .a cockney. 

+b. Hence (apparently), Azng of Cockneys: a 
kind of Master of the Revels chosen by the students 
at Lincoln's Inn on Childermas Day (28 Dec.). Ods. 

1518 in MWS. Black Bk. of Lincolus Inn V1. 87a (9 Feb. 
zo Hen, VIID, Item that the kynge of cockneys should 
childermas day sytt and have due service. .and that he and 
his marechall butler and constable marechal! have their 
lawfull and honeste commandements .. and that the said 
kynge of cockneys ne none of his officers medyll neyther in 
the buttry nor in the stuard of crstmas is office. (See 
Dugdale Orig. Hurid. 264 ‘Grand Christmasses at Innes of 
Court ’.) 

+e. The name of this mock king is perhaps 
referred to in the saw recorded by Harrison as 
popularly current in the 16th c., and reputed to be 
applied contemptuously to Henry TI. 

a 1877 Harrison Lugland u. xiv. (1877) 1. 266 As for those 
tales that go of..the brag of..[Hugh Bigot] that said in 
contempt of king Henrie the third..‘If I were in my 
castell of Bungeie, Vpon the water of Waueneie, I wold 
not set a button by the king of Cockneie’, | repute them 
but as toies. [Hence taken, more or less correctly, by 
Camden (Britannia ed. 2, not in 1), Fuller, Ray, etc. 
Fuller uncritically took the words as contemporary with 
Hugh Bigot, whom he further placed in the reign of 


Henry II, Later writers have, with as little ground, as- 
sumed Cockuete here to mean London, or the land of Cock- 
aigne.] 


+d. Sometimes applied to a squeamish, over- 
nice, wanton, or affected woman. Obs. (Cf. 1598 
attrib. in 5.) . 

x6os SHAKS. Lear u. iv. 123 Cry to it Nunckle, as the 
Cockney did to the Eeles, when she put ‘em ith’ Paste 
aliue, she knapt ‘em o'th’ coxcombs with a sticke, and cryed 
downe wantons, downe. 1612 Corcr., Coguine, a begger 
woman} also a cokney, simperdecockit, nice thing. 

+8. A derisive appellation for a townsman, as 
the type of effeminacy, in contrast to the hardier 


inhabitants of the country. Oés. 

[zsezx Wuitinton Vaelg. 39 This cokneys and tytyl- 
lynges..[delicati Auer?) may abide no sorrow when they 
come to hge..In this great cytees as London, York, 
Perusy and such.. the children be so nyealy and wan- 
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tonly brought up.. that comonly they can little good.} 
1594 Prat Fewell Ho. ui, Chem. Conclus, 11 The Country 
people will go neare to rob all Cocknies of their breakfasts. 
¢ 1600 Day Begg. Bedell Gr, v. (1881) 108, I think you be 
sib to one of the London Cockneys that ask’t whether Hay- 
cocks were better meat broyl’d or rosted. 1604 'T. Wricnt 
Pass. Pref., Sundry of our rurall gentlemen are as well ac- 
quainted with the civill dealing, conversing, and practise of 
citties, as many Kockneis with the manuring of lands, and 
pita vies of the countrey. ¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Cockney. .also one ignorant in Country Matters. 1739 R. 
Burt tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus 238 A Cockney once did 
for a Clown provide. 1826 Scott Woodst. xviii, Where 
cockneys or bumpkins are concerned. 

4. spec. One born in the city of London: strictly, 
(according to Minsheu) ‘ one born within the sound 
of Bow Bells’. Always more or less contemptuous 
or bantering, and particularly used to connote the 
characteristics in which the born Londoner is sup- 
posed to be inferior to other Englishmen. 

1600 RowLanps Lett. Hum, Blood iv. 65, I scorne..To let 
a Bow-bell Cockney put me downe. 1607 Dexker MWestw. 
Hoe 1.ii, As Frenchmen loue to be bold, Flemings to be drunke 
. and Irishmen to be Costermongers, so, Cocknyes (especially 
Shee-Cocknies) loue not Aqua-vite when ‘tis good for them. 
1611 Cotar., Guespine, a waspish dame; (as our Cockney 
of London) a nickname for a woman of Orleans. 1617 Min- 
seu Ductor s.v., A Cacknevor Cockny, applied only to one 
borne within the sound of Bow-bell, that is, within the City 
of London, which tearme came first out of this tale: That 
a Cittizens sonne riding with his father. .into the Country. . 
asked, when he heard a horse neigh, what the horse did 
his father answered, the horse doth neigh; riding farther he 
heard a cocke crow, and said doth the cocke neigh too? and 
therfore Cockney or Cocknie, by inuersion thus: ixcock, 

. tncoctus i, raw or vnripe in Country-mens affaires. 1617 
Moryson /#in, 11. 53 Londiners, and all within the sound 
of Bow-bell, are in reproch called Cocknies, and eaters of 
buttered tostes. 1644 Dan O'NeiLe Let. M77. Ormond 
in Carte Orig, Lett. 1. 52 Obliged to quit Oxford at the ap- 
proach of Essex and Waller with their prodigious number 
of cocknies, 1654 WitutLock Zoofomia 221 That Synods 
Geography was as ridiculous as a Cockneys (to whom all is 
Barbary beyond Brainford; and Christendome endeth at 
Greenwitch’, 1803 S. Pecce slnecd. Eng. Lang. 2 Not 
being myself a Cockney. 1835 Marrvat A/idsh. Easy xii, 
He was a cockney by birth, for he had been left at the 
workhouse of St. Mary Axe. 1848 W. E. Forster Diary 
16 Apr. in T. W, Reid Li (1888) 1. 224 The 7 imes and the 
Government and all cockneys were so much alarmed. 1850 
Kinostev Alt, Locke i, 1 am a cockney among cockneys. 

b. One of the ‘Cockney school’: see 6b. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. Pref. 16 The nickname [Cockney] 
we gave them, has become a regularly established word in 
our literature. Lord Byron..called them by no other title 
than the Cockneys. 1831 Scott in Blackw, Mag. Feb. 272 
Whigs, Cockneys, Revolutionists, he furiously attack would. 

B. as adj. (orig. attrib. use of the sd.). 

§. Cockered, petted; effeminate ; squeamish. 

31573 Twrse rEneid xut.L1j, That same Cocknie Phry- 
gian knight, 1983 Sranvuursr -Zneis 1. (Arb.) 39 Thus 
spake she to cocknye Cupido. /éid. 1v. 106 Vf a cockney 
dandiprat hopthumb Prittye lad Afneas in my court wan- 
toned, 1598 Meres Hit's Treasury 276b, Many Cockney 
and wanton women are often sicke. 1606 R. Cuayron in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 1, (1887) I. 102 Yf he ceased not his 
Cockney carriage. 

6. Pertaining to or characteristic of the London 
Cockney. 

1632 Brome Northern Lasse Dram. Persons, Master 
Widgine, a Cockney-Gentleman, 1659 T. Pecke Parnassé 
Puerp. 60 To boast yourself of Cockney, you think good; 
Lest_som should say, you were of British Bloud. 19776 
G. Camppett Philos, Rhet. (1801) 1. 399 It is an idiom of 
the Cockney language. 1856 Emerson Zug, Traits, Vay. 
Eng. Wks, U. 13 Men in ecstasies of terror, alternating with 
cockney conceit. 186: Sat. Rev. 2 Feb. 112/2 The West- 
minster Review. .describes the easy writing and comic lan- 
guage poured forth by popular writers on great subjects, 
as ‘cockney chatter’, 1876 F. Douse Grimm's L, § 54. 
127 The Cockney dialect and the polite English dialect are 
(or wer¢) spoken by different, but overlapping strata. 

b. Cockney school: a nickname for a set of 19th 
cent. writers belonging to’ London, of whom Leigh 
Hunt was taken as the representative. 

28x7 Locxwart in Blackw. Mag. Oct. 38 (On the Cockney 
School of Poetry) If I may be permitted to have the honour 
of christening it, it may henceforth be referred to by the 
designation-of Ihe Cockney School. 1882 Mrs. Ouirnant 
Lit. Hist. Eng. U.-225 At alater period Hazlitt joined this 
literary circle, then Leigh Hunt; and it began -to be 
assailed as the ‘ Cockney School’. 

7. Comb., as cockney-bred, -like adj., -land. 

1621 Burton Anat, Afel.t. ii. 1. ii, Overprecise, cockney- 
like, and curious in their observation of meats. 1843 Mrs. 
Carivte Lett, I.2er The only religious meeting 1 ever saw 
in cockneyland which had not plenty of scoffers. 1884 J. 
Payn Thicker than Water xvi. 127 Who know their own 
metropolis as well as though they had been cockney-bred. 


[The derivation suggested above satisfies the form: ey, ay 
(ed), ave regular ME. forms of egg, riming with the same 
words (day, etc.) as cokenay itself; cokex genitive pl, is as 
in clerken coneitise, P, Pl. B. iv. 119, and in many similar 
instances }. the use of the gen. plural is as in Ger. Aithucre?, 
fowls’ egg, Aahnene? cocks' egg. -The stress on ay retained 
in verse.to 16th c., and supported by Minsheu’s cock neigh, 
also accords.with this composition of the word, . 

Of sense x, the meaning appears to be established by the 
fiyst quot.; the constituents of a CoLtor (q.v.) were pre- 
cisely baconand anegg. “This meaning also completely ex- 
plains the quot. from Heywood ; that from the Tournament 
is perhaps (as already suggested by Wright) satirical or 
jocosc. The matter appears to be clinched by the quot. 
from Florio for cockan-egs. To account for the appellation, 
we might suppose cosen-ay to be originally a child’s name 
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for an egg (cf. what is said of: coco. below); but as cocks’ 
eggs and the equivalent Ger. Aafinencier are at the present 

jay applied in popular or dialect speech to small or mal. 
formed eggs (formerly imagined ‘to be Jaid by the cock), it 
is not improbable that this was originally the specific sense 
of cokenay. Theold notion that such eggs produced a ser- 
pent (see Cockatrice) is well known; but no trace of this 
appears in the popular use of cokexay, 

‘The application of either a child’s word for an egg, or of 
the name of a small or mis-shapen egg, as a humorous or de- 
risive appellation for ‘a child sucking long’, a ‘nestle-cock’, 
a ‘milk sop’, obviously explains itself} and the sense- 
development from 2 onward is ‘clear and certain, “A valu- 
able contribution to the history of thése senses is made by 
H.H. S. Croft, in the Glossary to his ed, (1883) of Elyot’s 
Gouernour. 

An apparent parallel is the French word coco ‘a child's 
name for an egg’, also a term of endearment applied to 
children, and of derision applied to men: sor petit coco, 
quel grand coco! Coco, considered Littré a deriv. of 
coq, Was app. the source of coconedius (dim. of *coco, cocdnent) 
given in the Promp. Parv., with cuexnelius, as med. L. 
translations of cokexay, and stated to be ‘ ficta et derisoric 
dicta’, ‘derisoric ficta ct inventa’. And coconeddus,in turn, 
appears to be the origin of the 16th ce. Eng. Cocke, given 
shore, as an exact equivalent of cockney, senses 2, 4. On 
F. coco was formed the verb cogueliner ‘to dandie, cocker, 
fedle, pamper, make a [cockney or] wanton of (a child)’, 
just as dodo a word like Eng. ‘by-by’ or ‘ba-ba’, sung to 
lull a child to sleep, gave dodediner to perform this action. 
It is to be noted also that, from the earliest times, cokenay 2 
was constantly associated with the vb. coker Cocker, both 
in use (sce quots, in 21, and in L, and Fr. explanations ¢. g. 
‘cokeryn, carifoveo; cokenay, ak dada *, Promp. Parv., 
‘I coker ye sniguotie; I bring up like a cocknaye ye sig- 
notte’ Palsgr. If cocker was, as it appears to be, a de- 
rivative of cock, this association was natural and obvious.) 

Hence various nonce-wds., as Co-ckneian a., per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, a cockney. Cock- 
ne‘ity, cockney quality. Cockneyca‘lity, any- 
thing characteristic of cockneys, a cockneyism. 
Cockneye'se, the speech or ‘dialect ’ of cockneys. 
Co'ckneyess, a female cockney. Co'ckneyship, 
the condition of a cockney (Azmorozsly as a title). 
Co'ekniac a., pertaining to cockneys, cockney. 

3842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI1. 619 Peculiarities, cockneian 
and congenito-theatrical. 1882 CartyLe in Century Alag. 
XXIV. 28 Mixed rusticity or cockneity. 2834-5 Mrs. Car 
tyLe Early Lett. (Ritchie) 263 Fragments of Haddington, of 
Comely Bank, of Craigenputtoch interweaved with eaekney: 
calities into a very habitable whole. 1823 Slackw. Mag. X1V, 
92 Stupid French books translated. .into stupid Cockneyeze. 
1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair vi. (1853) 41 Country dances, 
formed by bouncing cockneys and cockneyesses. 1832 J. 
Wuson in Blackw. Mag. XXXL. 953 To disénchant his 
cockneyship out of that audacious dream. 1843 /raser’s 
Mag. XXVIL. 465 ‘The ’ouse,’ 2s Mrs, Crump would say 
.-in her simple Cockniac dialect. 

+ Cockney, v. Ods. [f. Cocker sd. (sense 2).] 
trans. To make a ‘cockney’ or petted child of; 
to cocker, pamper, pet. 

rs83 Stanynurst -Z2ucis 1, (Arb.) 40 But Venus .. Too 
woods Idalian thee child nice cocknyed heauing In seat of 
her boosom. 1625 Br. Hatt Serm. xxix. (R., The wise 
justice of the Almighty meant not to cockney us up with 
mecre dainties with a loose indulgence. 

Co‘ckneydom. [f. Cockney sb. +-pox.] 

l. The domain of cockneys (or of the ‘ cockney 
school’ of literature) ; cockneys collectively. 

1830 Blackw. Alag. XXVIII. 390 The divine right of King 
of Cockneydom. 1854 Jait's Mag. XXI. 332 Young Cock- 
neydom was a different thing, however, from old Cock- 
neydom. 287 Carzyce in Afrs. Carlyle's Lett. WI. 88 
Cockneydom unchained, aoe, 

2. Cockney influence or characteristics. 

x862 Mrs. Sper Last Years Ind. 113 In these days of 
all prevailing cockneydom, | 

ockneyfy (kpknifei), v. Also cocknify. [f. 
as prec.+-FY.] ¢rans. To imbue with cockney 
qualities, to render ‘cockney’; zxéy. to become 
‘cockney’. Hence Oo'ckneyfied ffi. a., Co'ck- 
neyfying 2/. a. and vbi.:sb., Cockneyfica'tion. 

1821 Byron Leé. 26 Apr., 1 think he [Keats] .. was spoilt 
by Cockneyfying. and versifying Tooke’s Pantheon and 
Lempriere’s Dictionary, 1829 Mary Howitt Let. in Alene, 
Alaric Watis (1884) I. 5 Of Keats’ other writings I know 
nothing. I fancy them too fantastical, too cockneyfied, 
pardon the ugly word, 31871 Cariyce in Afys. Carlyle's 
Lett. IIf. 200 In the disastrous, dust-covered, cockneyfying 
parts. 1875 M. Cotuixs 7h. 2 Garden (1880) I. v. 176 
The grand old wood was rather cockneyfied.. haunted by 
ponies, donkeys, and canaille, - 

Cockneyish (keknijif), @  [f. Cockyxy sé. + 
+1sH.] Savouring of the cockney. : 

1819 Blackw, Afag. Oct. 74/1 A balloon .. but there is 
something Cockneyish even in that: object. 1870 Haw: 
tuorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) 1. 302 My new acquaintance, 
who was very cockneyish. aS : 

Hence Cockneyishly adv. : 

, 1822 Blackiw. Afag. XI. 286 To hear (to speak cockney- 
ishly) some God-bless-my-soul-good-sort-of-body say, etc. 

Cockneyism (kgkni,iz'm). [f as prec. +-1ss.] 
“1. Quality characteristic of a cockney; cockney 
manners, speech; etc... -- | tose : 

1828 Blackw. Afag, XXIII. 373 His [Leigh Hunt's] ac- 
count of the meeting is a precious piece of cockneyism. 
1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. 11, xxiii. 187 The charge of Cock- 
neyism frightened the booksellers. 1864 Lowest. Study 
Tind, (1886) 104 Men. .hadso steeped their brainsin London 
literature as to mistake Cockneyism for European culture.” 

2. A cockney characteristic (e.g. in idiom or pro- 
nunciation), 


. COCKPIT... 


1866 G. Macponatp Ayu, Q. Neighd, xiii. (1878) 254. [He] 
had not caught up many cockneyisms instead. 1867 CA..& 
State Rev, 12 Jan. 31 Hees cited cockmesiane: oes 
: Cockneyize (kgknijaiz), v. -[f. as prec. + -1Z8: 

1. évans. ‘To make ‘cockney’, give a cockney 
character to. ae eae ee 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 221 He allows Hazlitt ..to 
Coékneyize the title of Gifford’s poem into the ‘ Barviad’: -- 

2. tnir. To play or act the cockney ; to use co 
neyisms, se 

3821 Blackw. Mag. UX. 264 ‘The rest of ‘the translation, 
and how he" tockneyized at the expence of Homer. 1839 
Macinx in Fraser's Alag. XX. 653 The sparks and wits .- 
either Cockneyised in London, or confined themselves to 


the universities. 

-Cockodrill(e, obs. form of Crocopity. __ 

Cock-old, ? humorous perversion of CuckoLp, 

1600 J. Lane. Yom Tel-troth 677 ‘Then.should no olde. 
Cocks, nor no cocke-olds crow. . Sob! cords 

Cockoloach, var. of CockLocuE. 

Cockow, obs. £ Cuckoo. AGES oy 

Cock-paddle. Also -paidle, -peddie. Sc. 
[see quot. 1859; by some, cock appears to be taken 
in sense of ‘male’.J]. A name of the Common 
Lump-fish, Cyclopterus Lampus. Bis, 

a1672 Witiucusy. De Hist. Pise. ww. (1686) 208 The 
Lump or Sea-Owl, Scotis Cock-Paddle. 1684 Sispatp Scofia 
24 ae) Lumpus Anglorum, nostratibus Cock-Paddle. 
1816 Scorr Aniig. xi, ‘How much for the bannock-fluke 
and cock-paddle?’ a 1855 G. Jounston Fishes of Berwicksh. 
(in Yarrell, The Cock and Hen Paidle spawn toward the 
end of March and in April. At that season the Hen .. de- 
posits her spawn among the rocks and sea-weed. x859 
Ricuarpsos in Varrell Brit. Fishes 11. 344 The epithet of 
Cock-paidle.seems to have originated in the appearance of 
the elevated dorsal ridge, which is enveloped, jike the rest 
of the fish, in a thick, tuberculated skin, with some re- 
semblance to the comb of a domestic cock. 

+ Covck-pe:nny. Ods. A customary payment 
at Shrovetide, formerly made to the schoolmaster 
in certain schools in the north of England. : 

Originally applied to defray the expense of cock-fighting 
orcock-throwing. See N. Carlisle, Endowed Gram. Schools 
(1818); also W. § Q. Feb. 1890. : . . 

rs24 (Apr. 3) /udenture in N. Carlisle Endowed Grant. 
Schools 1. 677 (Manchester Gram, Sch.) Item that every 
Schoolmaster .. shall teach freely .. without any money or 
other rewards taken therefore, as ‘Cock-penny, Victor. 
penny, Potation-penny, or any other whatsoever it be. 
3597 Pilgr. Parnass. Y. 594 A companie of ragged vicars 
and forlerne schoolemaisters..looking for cockpence in the 
bottome of a pue. x169r Woop Ath. Oxon. 1. 562. x721 
in Picton Lifool Afunic. Ree. (1886) 11. z All gratuities 
..such as entrance money, cockpenny, fire money, and 

uarteridge. 1756 Boucner in Lett. Radcliffe §& JYames 
(Oxf, Hist. Soc.) Pref. 7 My salary [at St. Bees’ School] .. 
was £10 a year; and entrances and cock-pennies amounted 
toas much more. 1818 N. Cartiste Grav, Schools'l. 647 
(at Cartutel, Lanc.) lt is customary for persons of property, 
who have children at the School, to make a compliment 
to the Master at Shrovetide of a sum, called ‘Cock pence’. 
This cannot be demanded of right. Jdid. 1. 662 (at Hawks. 
head, a Hazurtr in Brand's Pop. Antiqg. ¥. 42 The 
scholars of Clitheroe Free Grammar-School have to pay at 
Shrovetide what is called a cock-penny ., supposed to be a 
substitute for bringing the animal itself to school, which 
formerly was very common. 

Cockpit (kekpit). Bs “pied vhs 

1. A pit or enclosed area in which game-cocks 
are set to fight for sport; a place constructed for 
cock-fighting. : 

5587 Cnurcnvarn Worth. Wales (1876) 066 The Moun- 
taynes stand .. In roundnesse such as it a Cock pit were. 
x6. 5 Figen Barnabas § B. 27 At a cockpit [to] leave our 
aul ul fortunes to the mercy of unmerciful contention. 
x7x9 De For Crusoe 1, 195 A Circle dug in the Earth, like a 
Cockpit, 1814 W. Sxutcutey (¢itle), The Cocker, containing 
+. a variety of other useful information forthe instruction,of 
those who are attendants at the Cock Pit. 1856 Exunson 
Eng. Tratis, Race Wks, (Bohn) II. 30 The animal ferocity 
of ie ays and cockpits, A 5 i 

attrib. .2647 G. Hucnus Serm, St. Margaret's, Westnt 
26 May, Impious, childish, cockpit counsellors, 1884 qd, 
Jail G. 3 Sept. 2/1, The cock-pit animus, apt to spring. up 
between equal bodies in different camps, 

. tb. Applied to a theatre; and to the Pir of a 
theatre. Ods. * oe . 

1599 Suaxs. feu, V1, Prol. 11.Can this Cock-Pit hold 
The vastie fields of France? Or may we cramme Within 
this Woodden O, the very Caskes That did affright the 
Ayre at Agincourt? @ 1638 L. Dicces in Shaks,; Suppl I. 
7u(N.) Let but Beatrice And Benedict be seen; lo! in a 
trice, The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full. as 

+e. spec. Lhe Cockpit: (@) name of a theatre in 
London, in 17th c., on the site of a cock-pit. Ods. 


* @3635 L. Dicces in Shaks. Suppl. I. 7x (N.) On- Gods 


name, may the Bull, or Cockpit have Your laine blank verse 
to keep you from the grave. 1660 Perys Diary 11 Oct., 
Mr, Salisbury..took Mr, Creed and me to the Cockpitt to 
see The Moére of Venice’, which was well done. "1662-3 
J6id. 5 Jan., To the Cockpitt, where we saw ‘ Claracilla’, a 
poor play, done by the King's house. oe - 
+(8) The name.of the block of buildings .on,.or 
near the site of the Cockpit erected-by Henry-VIII 
opposite Whitehall, London, used: from the-seven- 
teenth cehtury as. government offices ; lience put 
familiarly: for: ‘the Treasury’, and .‘the Privy 
Council chambers; pecs ; ee ae - ¥ 
[xs98 Srow Surv. Lond..374 (in J. Marshall Anu, ‘Tennis 
6) he saide.White hall. "bn-the right hand bee divers 
fayre Tennis courtes, bowling Allies, and a Cockepit, ail 


COCKROACH. 


built by King Henry the eight.) _1649-s0. Commons’ Fru. 
2s ‘Feb, in Carlyle’ Cronaell I. 124. Resolved that the 
Lord Ligutenait of Ireland have -the use-of the” sings 
called the Cockpit. 1659-60 Pérys’ Diary 20 Feb., My 
Lord of:Dorset aud another.Lord, talking of getting another 
place at the Cockpit. 1698 Lurtrete. Srief Red. IV. 
3e9 The council chamber, treasury, and duke Shrewsbury’s 
offices, are to be at the Cockpitt, till Whitehal be rebuilt. 


-tgiz~R. .Ortesar Let. in 37d Rep. Hist. MSS..Commue. 


App. 276.a, Mar. 8.. Just-now. I am told of an. odd passage 
happened in Councill at the cockpitt to-night. 1773 Burke 
Let. Sir C. Bingham Wks. IX. 140 For the sake of gratify- 
ing the schemes of a transitory Administration of the Cock- 
pit.or the Castle. 2830 Grevitte Afem, 22 Nov. (1874) 
IL. xii, go He (Brougham) threatened to sit often at the 
Cockpit, in order to check Leach, who, though a good 
judge in his own Court, was ‘ood for nothing in a Court 
of Appeal. 1843 -Kwicut London-V. 291 But to return to 
the Cock-pit .. ‘This is the :part of the Treasury buildings 
which fronts Whitehall. 
2. fig. A place where a contest is fought out. 
x6r2 T. Apams Seri, Gallanis Burden (1616) 19 Behold 
France made a Cocke-pitte for Massacres by the vnciuill 
ciuill ‘Warres hereof. 1676 Marvet, Geu, Councils Wks. 
1875 IV. 117 It seemed like.an ecclesiastical cock-pit, and a 
man might havé laid Wagers either way. 1858 AZurvay's 
Hand-Bk. N. Gétuiaiyi'158/1 The part of Belgium through 
whiéh our.route lies, has been called the ‘Cock-pit’ of 


Europe. . : 

3. Maut. The after part of the orlop deck of a 
man-of-war; forming ordinarily the quarters for. 
the ‘junior officers, and in action devoted to the 
reception and care of the wounded, 

1706 Piiturs, Cockpit, in aman of war, is a Place on the 
lowér Floor, or Deck. 2969 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789), 
Cach-ptt of a ship of war, the apartments of the surgeon 
and his mates, being the place where the wounded men are 
dressed. 1823 Soutuey Velson IY, 288 The cockpit was 
crowded with wounded and dying men; over whose bodies he 
was with some difficulty conveyed. 1833 Marrvar ?. 
Simple x, Send him down to the surgeon in the cock-pit. 

b. ‘transf. cn. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 375/t Sitting in the cockpit of 
my canoe, * 

In the West Indies: see quot. 1803. 

[1803"Datias Hist. Maroons I. ii. 39 The grand object of 
a Maroon chief in war was to take a station in some glen, 
6r,"as it is called in the West Indies, Cockpit, enclosed by 
rocks and mountains nearly perpendicular, and to which 
the only practicable entrance is by a very narrow defile. 
Lbid, I. vi, 198 The practicability of parse upon an 
énemy in these cockpits if not to be judged of by other 
feats of war. 


Cockquean, var, of Cuoxquzan, Os. 

Cockroach (kpkréut{), Forms: 7 cacarootch, 
7-8 cockroche, 8 cock-roach, 7- cockroach. 
[app. ad. Sp. cacavacha (in Percival 1599) through 
cacarootch, Capt. John Smith’s representation of 
the Spanish (perhaps representing an older Sp. 
cacarucha: cf. Pg. caroucha); with assimilation, 


by popular etymology, to cock and app. to roach. 

The ju. kakerlak is Drob. also a popular perversion of 
the’ Sp. : cf Creole Fr. coguerache.] 

“The name of orthopterous insects of the genus 
Slatia, esp. B. orientalis, a well-known large dark- 
brown beetle-like insect, commonly called d/ack- 
decile, nocturnal in habits, and very voracious, 
infesting kitchens, etc., in large numbers. Also 
the-American species, 2. occidentalis, larger and 
lighter brown, found in bakchouses. 

x624 Cart. Suutn Virginia v. 171 A certaine India Bug, 
called by the Spaniards a Cacarootch, the which creeping 
into Chests they eat, and defile with their ill-sented dung. 
1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 11673) 62 Next to these are Cock. 
roches, a creature of the bigness and shape of a Beetle. 
1740: BAKER Beetle in Phil. Trans, XU. 443 A Friend 
had‘sent me Three or Four Cock-Roches, or as Merian 
calls «them, ~Kakkerlacee; “ brought-alive from the West+ 
Indies. x800 Gent?. Mag. Oct. 933/2 The true brown cock- 
roach-of the West-Indies. x83 Bixeey Anim. Biog. (ed. 
4) TIE" 154 The Kakkerlac or Aimerican Cock-Roach, is 
very common ‘in that country.- 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
iii, (1878) 59‘In Russia the small Asiatic Cock-roach has 
everywhere driven before it its great congener. 

eee Geer teesh Apple, Pa 

1 . Browne Yamaica 174 Love le and Cock- 
roach Apple .» The smell of the apples rest) to kill cock- 
roaches, > - .- - 


+Co’ck-voad, rood... Obs. = Cock-sfoor. 
+3648 Herrick Hesfer., Country Life, Thow-hast thy 
cockrood, and thy glade To- take the precious ‘phesant 
made. * 1648'C, Wacker Hist. Independ.-1. 1 hé net 
caught’ many a wood-cock, untill the said Aldermen ‘and 
Sirf ohn Maynard broke through it, and spoyled the cock- 
road,- 2727-8 Cuampers Cycl., Cock-road, a contrivance 
for the taking of woodcocks. . They cut roads through woods, 
thickets,".groves; etc. ‘hese roads they usually make 
thirty-five, or forty feet broad, -perfectly strait; and clear ; 
and to two-opposite trees they-tie-the-net. en 
i Erroneously explained : y . 
7708-35 ‘Kersey; ‘Cock-reads, a “Net ‘contriv'd chiefly for 
the taking .of: Wood-cocké. - S6-1821- BAILEY, . 2726 Dict, 
Rust. (ed. 3) Cocking-roads, a sort of a net, contriv’d 
chiefly for;the talsing of woodcocks.-, ; 
-Co:ck-vochin,...d. The. male. Robin; usually 
as a familiar-or- pet“name:-- by sarig:-See quots. 
€3699-B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cock-robix, 2 solt, easy 
fellow [1785-0 in ‘Grose “Dict: Vulgar-Tongue}. -a 1800 
Nursery Chap-book,'Who killed Coc “Robin - 1826 Miss 
Mirrorp Village, Ser: x. (1863) 334 Little turfy hillocks’.. 
which Tised to call Cock-Robins’ graves, 1860 G. H. K. 
Vacat, Tout 166 A starving cock-fobin. 1873 Sling Dict, 


577. 
Cack-vobin shop, a small printing-office, where cheap and 


nasty work is done and low wages are paid.’ 
“Gock-rose.: Obs. exc. Sc: or north. dial. ‘Any 
wild poppy, with a red flower, but most commonly 
the long’ smicoth-headed poppy’ (Jamieson). 

1632 R. H. Arvaignument Whole Creature xv. § 4. 269 It 
proves perhaps after all..but a Cock-rose, or Canker Rose. . 

Cockrowen : see CocKoRnoweEN.. : 

Cocks. Also Fighting cocks. A dial. name for 
the Ribwort Plantain (cf. Coox’s-HEAD), from a 
children’s game in which the tough stems with 
their flower-heads are struck against each other. 

1847-78 in Hauiiwett. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale 
Gioss., To fight cocks..with the tough tufted stems of the 
ribwort plantain. 

Cock’s-comh, cockscomyb (kgkskdum). Also 
5 cok come, -cambe, -came, 6 cockome, A 
later spelling, chiefly in fig. senses is CoxcomB, q.v. 

1. The comb or crest of a cock. 

¢1400 Maunbev. xix. (1839) 207 White gees..thei han a 

et crest as a cokkes comb vpon hire hedes (Fr. vue grosse 

ace Sur la teste). ©1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokkys combe, 
cirrus. ¢1450 Nominale in Wr,-Wilcker 703/25 /ec crista 
cokcome. 1547 Boorde /utvod. Knowl, xxiv. 185 A cap of 
sylke, the whych stondeth vp lyke a podynge or a cokes 
come, 1570 Levins AZaniZ. 161/30 A cockome, crista, 

2. A cap worn by a professional fool, like a 
cock’s-comb in shape and colour. See also Cox- 
COMB, i : : 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Efpigr. (1867) 55 Except ye 
bring him to weare a cocks coatlb ae ende. "3590 Weeve 
Trav, (Arb.) 3z With a fooles coate on my backe, haife 
blew, half yellowe, and a cokescombe with three bels on my 
head. 1602 Marston Antonio's Nev. w. i. Wks. 1856 1. 126 
(Enter Antonio in a fooles habit.)..This cockscombe is a 
crowne Which I affect. 18z0 Scorr /van/oe xxvi, Let my 

mb hang in the hall at Rotherwood, in memory that 
I flung away my life for my master, like a faithful—fool. 
3. A ludicrous term for the head: also Cox- 
coms, Obs. 

1598 Soaks. Merry W. im. i. 91, I will knog your Vrinal 
about your knaues Cogs-combe. 1650 2. Discoldim. 45 She 
hatha shrewd Cocks-combe in such businesses, 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes uu. vi. 61 To shave his Beard or powder his 

KSCON!! 

+4. A conceited fool; a fop. Now Coxcons, 

1567 Drant Horace Ep. xvu. F ij, Well giue him cloth, and 
let the foole goe like a Cockescombe still. x 76 T. Newton 
tr. Lemmnie’s Complex. (1633) 162 Dolts and Cockscombes, 
1706 Dr For Fuve Div. iv. 69 The Light that Error cozens 
Cock’s-combs by. | 


5. A name given to various plants. a. The 
Yellow Rattle (Rhinanthus Crista galli), 2 com- 
mon weed in meadows. 

, 1578 Lyte Dodoens w. lvi. 516 Yellow Rattel. .is called... 
in base Almaigne ., of some_Hanekammekens, .that-is to 
say, Hennes Commes, or Coxecombes. 3597 GERARDE 
Herbal ww. cecexxxvi. 1071. r60x Hortann Pliny II. 275 
Cocks-comb, hath leaues for all the world resembling the 
crest or comb of acock, 1861 Miss Pratt Flower, Pl. 1V, 
109 Yellow Rattle .. The crested bracts procured for it the 
botanic and common appellation of Cock’s-comb. 

b. The florist’s name for Celosia cristata, an 
amaranthad, ——e as an ornamental plant. 

1741 Compl. Fant-Piece ui. iii. 366 You may now trans- 
plant some of your. ~double-siriped ines and Cocks- 
combs. 1794 Martyn Rousseaz's Bot, xvi. 211 The Crested 
Amaranth. .is commonly called Cock’s comb, from the form 
in which the head of flowers grows. 1882 Gardex 15 Apr. 
262/t Balsams..and the old-fashioned Cockscomb. . 

G. Locally, in Great Britain, Sainfoin. d. Wild 
Poppy. @. Lousewort. £ Adder’s-tongue ; ete. 
(Britten and Holl.) g. Inthe WestIndies, A7ythrina 


Crista-galli, a handsome papilionaceous shrub. 

1713 I. Petiver Rave Plants in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 
a1: Oriental Cocks-Comb, Onobrychis Orient. cristata. 

6. A’kind of oyster having both valves plaited. 
More fully Cockscomé oysier. 

1776 Da Costa Elem. Conchol. 230 The species of this 
family [oyster] are very numerous; some are curious .. as 
the mbs, etc. Woovwarn Mollusca 254 In 
the ‘ cock’s-comb' oysters valves are plaited. 

7. attrib. and Comé., as cockscomb granulation, 
etc. ; cockscomb ash, a variety of the ash with 
fasciated shoots; cockscomb grass, Cynoszris 
echinaits (Miller) ; cockscomb morion, a variety 
of the morion or open helmet of the 16th c.; 
cockscomb oyster: see 6; cockscomb pyrites, 
a variety of Marcasite. ‘ : 

38s9 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 695/2 Hypertrophies of the 
crested folds of that. manibene wick when everted, en- 
larged, and inflamed, constitute the condition termed 
*cockscomb granulation’, 1868 Dana Alin. 75 Cockscomb 
Pyrites, aggregations of flattened crystals into crest-like 
forms, 1882 Garde 23 Sept. 272/3 The Cockscomb Ash .. 
Bas. .a large proportion of the shoots curiously fasciated. 
‘Cock’s-foot, cocksfoot. : 

-l. (More. fally Co'cksfoot grass) :- A well- 
known strong-growing pasture grass, Dactylis elo- 
niePata ; sonamed from the appearance of its large 


distantly three-branched panicle. | 
: 3697 Phil. Trans, XX, 397 These are six Hairy spiked 
Cocks-foot-Grasses.~ i ER Libr. Pract. Agric. I. 


2845 
357, The seed of cock’s-foot is light, and the culms are com- 
paratively.succulent at this’ period of growth.- x883 G. 
Auten in: Knowledge 8-June 337/t-A waving head of cock’s? 
foot (Dactylis glomerata), which consists..of' numberless 
one-sided spikelets, clustered together, 2 25. 2 


. COCK-SHY, 


t2.A name also applied to Columbine, and 
Greater Celandine. Ods:- : . 
! 997 Gerarpe Herbal, Suapl. Eng. Nantes, Cockes foote 
is Columbine, Cocke foote is Chelidonia maior. 

b. Applied by Gerarde to Digtiaria sarguina- 
4s, also called Cock's-joot Finger Grass. : 

386: Miss Pratr Flower. Pl. VI. 135 Hairy Finger-grass, 
or Cock’s-foot Finger-grass. 

Cock’s-head, cockshead. 

1. Applied to some kinds of Trefoil and allied 
plants, including: a. A species of Sainfoin, Oxoéry- 
this Caput-galiz; applied by Gerarde to the com- 
mon species O. satzva. b. Common Red Clover. 
c. According to Cockayne. probably Melilot. 

14.. Harl. ATS. 3388 Gn Cockayne Leechd.) Cocks hedys. 
1597 Gerarpe (Br. & Holl.). 1613 Marknam Zug. Husb. 
U. I. vii. (1635) 84 When .. the Cock-heads looke upright .. 
then is your Meddow not ready to cut. 1688 R. Homme 
Armoury i. 91/2 Cocks head isa small Cod, with Vitch like 
leaves, 1956 Watsox Leicestersh. Plants in Phil. Trans. 
XLIX. 843 Medick Vetchling or Cocks-head. 

2. In the West Indies, Desmodium tortuosum, a 
papilionaceous plant, with much-twisted jointed 
pods. (Miller Mames of Plants.) 

8. Applied locally to various plants, as Com- 
mon Kibgrass (Plantago lanceolata’, Knapweed 
(Centaurea nigra), and in Scotland to species of 
Wild Poppy. (Britten and Holl.) 

1787 W. Mansuaut £, Norfolk Gloss. (E. D.S.\, Cocks- 
heads, Plantago lanceolata, plantain, rib-wort, rib-grass. 
1790 — Midl. Counties Gloss. (E.D.S.), Cockheads, Cen- 
taurea nigra, common knobweed. 

+ Cockshoot. Obs. Also 5~6 -shote, -shott, 
-shoote. [f£ Cock sé.! 9 c+ SHoor.] A broad way 
or glade in a wood, through which woodcocks, ete. 
might dart or ‘shoot’, so as to be caught by nets 
stretched across the opening. 

The statements that the net itself was the cockshood, and 
that the proper spelling is cock-shui, appear to be dic. 
tionary blunders, founded on a misunderstanding of the 
word as something to ‘shut’ in or enclose the birds. 

3830 Parsor. 206/2 Cockesshote to take wodcockes with, 
uolee. 603 No Whipping nor Tripping, etc, A silly honest 
creature may do well T’o watch a cocke-shoote, or a limed 
bush. x6sx Ocitny -2s0f 6 When loud winds make cock- 
shoots thro’ the wood, Bending down mighty okes, I firm 
have stood. 1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Alin, 180 ‘They 
are taken by nets, in Cock shoots. 1691 Blount Law Dict., 
Gallivolatium, a Cockshoot or Cockglade, : 

b. Very common in topographical names in 
England as in Cockshott Wood, Farm, Close, etc. ; 
retained even in cleared land where cockshoot 
woods have formerly been. 

c. transf. 

1587 Harnison England t. xviii. (1881) 1. 133 They hang 
vp stones which naturallie haue holes in them..such a stone 
were an apt cockeshot for the diuell to run through. 

d. Comb., as cockshoot-cord, -net. 

1496 Bk, St. Albans, Fishing Hj, Take thenne and frette 
hym faste wyth a cockeshotecorde and bynde him to a 
fourme. 1566 Hills & Inv. N.C. (1835,266 One cockshott net. 

Co'ek-shot. collog. [cf.Cock-suy.] Anything 
stuck up as a convenient mark for missiles ; a shot 


at such a mark. 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xv. 140 ‘Oh ! "twos such a 
nice cock-shot, ‘twos impossible not to have a shy at it.’ 
1884 C. Power in Gentl. Mag. Feb. 107 Take cock-shots 
with a boot-jack at hawthorn-pattern vases. 

Cock-shut (kpkifot). Obs. or dial. Also 
-shoot(e, -shot. [f. Cock sb.1+Suur: perh. the 
time when poultry go to rest and are shut up; 
though some think it is = Cocksnoor, and refers to 
the time when wood-cocks ‘ shoot’ or. fly.] 

1. attrib. in cock-shut light, tine, etc.: twilight. 

1594 Suans. Rich, 11, v. tii, 7o Thomas the Katle of 
Surrey, and himselfe, Much about Cockshut time.. Went 
through the. Army, suearing vp the Souldiers. x603 B. 
Jonson Satyr, For you would not yesternight Kiss him in 
the cock-shut light, ¢z6s0 Mrppteron, etc. Widow in. i, 
Come, come away, then} a fine cock-shoot evening. 16xz 
Coter., Brae, the ae twylight, or edge of the euen- 
ing; cockshoot time, 1868 H. Kinestey Wad, Mathilde 

IL. 79 It was getting dusk, cockshot time as they would 
have said at Sheepsden, 5 ‘ 

2. sb. Twilight, re Sidhu fa 

2598 Florio, Cane e Zugo, Cock-shut, or twilight, as when 
a man cannot discerne a dog from a Wolfe. 7855, Whitby 
Géoss., Cockshud, the close of day. 


Cock-shy (kg'kjfai:). collog. [f. Coox st.1+ 
Suy v. or sd.] : ney 

1. Applied to cock-throwing and sithilar games 
with cocks. . ee 

[r794 Brann Pop. Antig. 1. (2823) s.v. Shrovetide, The 
person who throws.. has three shys, or throws, for two 
pence, and wiis the Cock if he can knock him down and. 
run up and catch him before the bird recovers his legs .. 
Broomsticks.are generally used to shy. with.]. 185 Mayuew 
Loud, Labour iL ss (Hoppe) The shrovetide cockshy, or 
the duck-hunt. 3883 Globe 22 May. 2/1 The populace took 
‘cockshies’ at it.,he who broke the vessel and liberated 
the bird being rewarded: with it, peeves care 
“2. A free thtow or ‘shy’-at_an object. set up for 
the. purpose, 43 a “fotm of amusement. “Also 
transf. and atirib. — .. ; %, 

1836 Marrvar .¥aphet xvii, They proposed a cockshy, as 
they: called it;. that is, I was.to place my articles.on the 
top, of 2 post, and they were to throw stones at them, 


COCK-8SPARROW. 


3869 Lp. Srxaxcrorp Lett. § Papers 215 (D.) This was 
as if the great geologists. .had invited two rival theorists to 
settle the question.. y picking up the stones and appealin 
tothe test of a cockshy. 1883 '. Greenwoon Odd People 
in Odd Places i. 6 One of the latter [2.¢. donkey carts} being 
laden with cockshy sticks and cocoa-nuts. 

3. The missile thrown. vare—!. 

1837-40 Hatisurton Clockit, (1862) 189 The boy .. threw 
his cock-shy at him with unerring aim, and killed him. 

4. The object at which the ‘shy’ is made. 
Hence éransf. A thing to throw at; an object of 
attack. : 

1836 E. Howarp &. Keefer xxvi, What a fine cock-shy 
he would make ! 1888 7i#es 1 Oct. 4/1 It is never agreeable 
to either an individual or a body of troops to be made a 
sort of cockshy for an enemy, 

5. The establishment of a strolling proprietor, 
where sticks may be thrown at coco-nuts or the 
like, for payment. 

2879 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/1 The tow-path is lined with 
people many deep, where the proprietors of ‘cockshies’, 
» and rifle galleries are driving a lucrative trade. 

Hence Cock-shying, cock-throwing, playing at 
cockshy. 

1870 SirnG. W. Dasent Annals ofan Eventful aye I. 194 
Flogging in the army, and bull-baiting, and cock-shying. 

Cock-spa‘rrow. The male of the sparrow; 
also applied denominatively to men who show 
what are thought lo be sparrow-like characteristics. 

1598 E, Gitpin Shialetheia (1878) 30 When his Cock-spar- 
row thoughts to itch begin. 1685 Mouret & Bexn. Health's 
Jmpr. (1746) 205 Avicen as much esteemeth Cock-sparrows 
Stones, 1659 Englana’s Conf. 10 They .. sent for the two 
chaste Cock Sparrows, the Lord Munson, and Mr. Henry 
Martin, 1698 Farquuar Love & @ Bottle w. i, What, 
sirrah ! would you debauch my maid, you little cock-spar- 
row? 1820 Scott 4 début iv, If this cock-sparrow is to crow 
over us as he seems to do. 

Hence Cock-spa‘rrowish a. 

3882 Miss Brappos A/t, Royad 111. 66 Little Monty, who 
had all that cock-sparrowish pluck which small men are 
wont to possess. 

Co‘ckspur. Also cock’s-spur. 

1. The spur of a cock. 

1591 Percivat Sp. Dict., Espolon, a cocks spur. 1700 J. 
Brome Trav. Eng. 275 Some [stones] we discovered |. 
which resemble Cock-spurs. 

2. Angling. A kind of Caddis-worm. 

1653 WaLTox Angler 231 There is also a lesser Cadis- 
worm, called a Cock-spur, being in fashion like the spur of 
a Cock, sharp at one end. 1677 Pot O.c/ordsh. 183 Other 
water Flys there are that come of such worms, called Cock- 
spurs, Rowgh-coats, Pipers. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. 
(1880) 20 A small fragment of red worm, or as it is called on 
the Trent, the cock-spur, 

3. A shrub with reclining thorny branches, Pisonia 
aculeata, found in the West Indies. 

: 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 358 The Cock’s-spur or Fingrigo 
is frequent in all the sugar islands. 

4, (See quot.) 

31858 SimMonps Dict. Trade, Cockspurs, small clay wedges 
used in the potteries to separate articles of pottery ware, 
after the process of glazing, and to prevent them adhering. 

5. A kind of casement latch nung by a pin. 

1703 T. N. City §& C. Purchaser 100 Smiths in London 
ask'd me 6d. per Pound for Casements. .if they made them 
with Turn-bouts (or Turn-buckles) or Cock-spurs, and Pull 
backs at the Hind-side to pull them to with, 

6. See quot. = Fr. ergot, 

z7zo Lonpon & Wise Compt. Gard. (1719) 136 The Cock 
spur, or dry dead parts of Branches that remain where a 
Branch was shorten’d above the next Eye or Shoot. 1799 
G. Sait Ladorat. YI. 131 The dead wood, called cock-spur, 
is to be cut clean off in the following year in March. 

7. Kxcor of rye. Also atérzé. 

1813 J. Tuomson Lect. Juflam. 541 Rainy and moist 
seasons in which the rye contained a large proportion of 
the cockspur. did. 545 To collect a sufficient quantity of 
the cockspur rye. 

8. Short for cockspur burner, thorn. 

x808 Catal, Plants Bot. Garden Liverpool 21 Crus Galli, 
Cockspur. 

9. Comé. cockspur-burner, a gas-burner with 
three holes; cockspur-grass, Panicum Crus-gallt, 
an annual grass occasional in Britain; cockspur 
hawthorn, c. thorn, Crategus Crus-galli, a native 
of North America, cultivated as an ornamental 
shrub in Europe. 

x74 Compl. Fam.-Piece un. iii. 367 There are likewise 
many Trees and Shrubs now in Bloom, as the .. Cockspur 
Hawthorn. 18x0 Anz, Reg. 1808, Charact.. cle. 133 ‘The 
shape and general appearance of this tube, has procured it 
among the workmen, ‘the name of the cockspur burner. 
Lbid., The number of burners, .amounts to 271 Argands, and 
633 cockspurs. 8x9 Accum Coal Gas 255 Aswing bracket, 
furnished with a cockspur burner. The burner consists of 
a hollow flattened _globe..pierced laterally with three or 
more holes, 1825 P. W. Watson Dendrol, Brit. 56 Ales- 
bilus Crus Galti, W, Cockspur Thorn. 1846 G. B. Emerson 
Trees §& Shrubs 433 Cockspur Thorn ..a singularly neat 
shrub, often forming a beautiful, round-headed, small tree. 

Covck-stone, [cf. Avecronran.] 

1, A stone fabled to be found in 2 cock’s gizzard. 

1586 Bricnt Afedanch. xxxix.257 The Alectorian or Cockes 
stone .. wherewith (as it is reported) the famous Milo Cro- 
tonien alway stoode snvincible. x6xx Corcr., Alectoire, 
the cocke stone; a Christall coloured stone (as big as a 
beane) found in the gyzerne, or maw of some Cockes, 7 

+2. A name of the Kidney-bean. Obs. -" 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 49x Phe Kidney-Bean or Cock- 
stone, - This plant is cultivatedin most parts of the world, 
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Cock-stride. a 

1. The length of the step of a cock, as the measure 
of a very short distance or space. : 

1626 Breton Fantastickes Feb. (D.), It is now February, 
and the Sun is gotten up a cocke-stride of his climbing. 
1678 Ray Eng. Proverbs ,1678 52 At twelf-day the days are 
lengthened 2 Cock-stride. 1822 Hocc Perils of Man 11. 
236 (Jam.} Afore yon sun were twa cockstrides down the 
west. : 

2. advb. phrase. 4-cock-sivide: a-cock-horse, 
astride. (s20nce-218¢.) 

240-5 Barnam Jngol. Leg., Alonstre Balloou, A cock- 
stride the Tuileries pantiles. /oéd., Truants, As they 
merrily ride All a cockstride Of that comet’s tail. 


Cockstule, var. Cuck-stooL, Os. cucking- 
stool. 


Cock-sure (kgk,fiies\, a. (adv.) [According to 
the regular force of similar formations, e. g. s/oe- 
deaf, clay-cold, dog-sick, dirt-cheap, coal-black, etc., 
the sense ought to be ‘as sure as a cock’. The 
conjecture that there is some allusion to cockish, 
cocky, with reference to ‘ pert self-confidence’, being 
founded upon the latest sense, which is only 2 
modern development, is not historically tenable. 
The word was originally perfectly dignified, and 
habitually nsed in the most solemn connexions. 
And, in early use, the sureness in question was 0d- 
jective, i.e. fas secure, safe, certain, trustworthy, 
reliable, etc., as can be’: this makes it possible 
that the original reference may have been to the 
security or certainty of the action of a cock or tap 
in preventing the escape of liquor, or perhaps of 2 
cock with a removable turning-key (if these go far 
enough back) in leaving the contents of a tun secure 
from interference. 

The notion ‘as sure as a cock is to crow in the morning’, 
has also been suggested. It might suit sense 2, but not 
sense 1.] 

I. Of objective sureness, security, or certainty. 
+1. Absolutely secure, or safe, from danger or 
interference. a. of persons or things. Ods. 

1gzz Sxettos Why nat to Court 279 Whyle the red hat 
doth endure He maketh hymself cock sure. 2563-87 Foxe 
A. & BT. (1596) 660/2 Suceus Margaret thought her then 
cockesure, when duke.Humfrey was made away. bid. 
41684) IH. flere dwelleth under that secret thing, and 
help of the’Lord, shall be cock-sure for evermore. 3577-87 

Ho.insHep Chron. I. 23/2 The princes court would not 
haue beene kept there, vnlesse the place had beene taken to 
be cocksure. 1583 Staxynurst -Eucis 1. (Arb,) 36 Thou 
scest al cocksure, thy flecte, thy coompanie salued. 166z 
H, Fouts Hist. Wicked Plots (1674) too All such persons 
as shall be nominated..shall be cock-sure in their Authority. 
+b. of measures, plans, arrangements. Ods. 

1538 Latimer Let. Cromwed? in Rent. (1845) 398 We 
we pend simple souls, made all cocksure. “x5q9 — 
Ploughers Arb.) 32 When he [the Deuyll] had once broughte 
Christe to the crosse, he thought all cocke sure. 16rr 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1632) 1174 The Canonist 
conceiving that all was Cocke-sure, hasted to execute his 
Commission. 1670 Brooks Ii“ks. (1867) VI. 134 When they 
think that they have made all cock-sure, then ruin and 
desolation lies at their door. 

+ 2. Absolutely certain or to be depended on: a. 
as true, trustworthy, reliable. 
c1gs5 Harrsrieip Divorce Hen. VI11 (1878) 169 When he 
cometh to the matter, he maketh it so cocksure that he 
esteemeth there be few articles of our faith which be ap- 
proved by more authorities. x59: Hanincton Ori, Fur. 
XLUt. xxxi, (R.), Not that my deare wife I ought misdeem'd, 
For her of all the rest 1 Sought cocksure. x603 Harsner 
Pop, Impost. 4g Av admirable new way to make the Devil 
true and Cock-sure of his word. 1637 Heywoop Royall 
King 1. Wks, 1874 VI. 15 And as I am true Cocke, so willI 
.. be cocke sure in any imployment whatsoever. 

b. as of certain issue, sure to be gained or ob- 
tained. sure to be ours though not yet possessed. 
1548 Upatt L£rasm. Par. Pref. 17a, The same was a cocke- 
suer waie. 1580 Nort Plutarch (1676) 44x Triarius.. 
made haste to win the victory, as if it had been cock-sure 
before Lucullus came. 1668 Dryprey Sir Martin Mar-all 
iv. i, Nothing vexes me, but that I had made my game 
cock-sure, and then to be back-gammoned. a x734 Nontit 
Lean, Ww. iv. § 17 (1740) 241 To make the Event cock 
sure, 1742 ne Qui, LW. XXXV. (1885) 204 My carldom 
is cock-sure é 

ce. OF persons, etc.: Absolutely certain 70 (do 
something) or of (a possession yet in prospect) : 
After think, etc., this naturally introduces the subjective 
uses in 4: one who thinks himself (objectively) cocksure ofa 
coming advantage, feels or, in modern use, is (subjectively) 
cocksure of it. 
z520 Wuittintox Vly. (15¢5)17, I haue knowen 2 man 
or nowe that thought him selfe cocke sure of his intent. 
2687 T, K. Vesttas Evang, 89 They esteem themselves to 
be the Elect of God; and to be Cock-sure of Salvation. 
ryr4-ar Pore Let. Larl Burlin; 
myself cocksure of his horse which he readily promised me. 
x848 Croucu Bothie 131 Confound it, no, not Hewson, Ain't 
he cocksure to bring in his eternal political humbug? 

TI. Of subjective sureness, ns 
+3.’ Feeling perfectly secure, or out of danger 
(cf. 1). Ods. a : 

a 1667 Witner Presuinption, Through the great blessing 
of these quiet years, We are so fearless, careless and secure 
In this our happy peace, and so cock-sure, 

4, Feeling perfectly certain, absolutely certain in 


. Cock-surely adv., in a cock-sure manner. 


vt (1737) 19, I thought , 


COCKTAIL. 


one’s own ynind of or .adort anything. (Without 
any jmplication of over-sureness.or presumption.) 

(Quot, 1603 is doubtful ; it may belong to 2c.) ‘ 

[1603 Harsset Pop. Impost. 131 Therefore -you.may be 
Cock-sure to finde him there.] .s672 Wyenerter Love in 
Wood i. i, You are so positively cock-sure of your wit, you 
wou'd refer to a mere stranger your plea to the Bay-tree. 
3835 Maxrvat Fac. Faithfe xii, ‘I do believe that—I’m 
drunk,’ ‘And I'm cock sure of it’, cried Tom, 1842 S. 
Lover Handy Andy vi, ‘Are you sure?’ said his mother. 
‘Cock sure!’ said Andy. 1870-in Gloss. Berkshire, Cheshire, 
Holderness, etc., Cock-sure, perfectly certain, positive. 

5. Feeling or expressing oneself sure to a degree 
that savours of presumption or dogmatism; dog- 
matically self-confident; ‘cocky’ in one’sconfidence. 

2785 [Johnson's only meaning is ‘Cecnfidently certain; 
without fear or diffidence. A word of contempt.’ Although 
none of his quotations bear out this character, it is evident 
that the modern sense must have been coming in then.] 
1845 Barnam Jugol. Leg., Aunt Fanny, Don't be too 
secure! Let seeming success never make you ‘ Cock-sure’! 
2859 Darwin in Life & Lef?. (1887° 11.224, That 1 have writ- 
ten in aconceitedandcocksure style. 1861 Times23 Aug., Mr. 
Buckle. .has fallen head over heels into the most abominable 
pitfall ever invented by a philosopher for the discomfiture of 
a cocksure historian. 1889 Sectator Nov. 30, It was Lord 
Melbourne. .who said, ‘1 wish J was as cock-sure of any- 
thing as Tom Macaulay is cock-sure of everything’. 

B. as adv. With perfect security or certainty. 

1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl. 385 Hee is cocke sure of M. 
Hexeins side. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V,u. i. 94 We steale 
as ina Castle, cocksure. 16zx Sanperson Seri, Ron. iii, 
8 Wks. 3854 II. 47 Let them believe, it is no matter how 
they live, heaven is their own cock-sure. 1672 Vituiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 44 Phoo, Pox! then you 
have it cock sure. 

Hence +Cock-sure v.,tomake cock-sure of Cock- 
suredom, the state or habit of arrogant confidence 
in one’s opinion. Cocksureism = CooKSURENEsS. 
Cock- 
surety = COCKSURENESS. aan 

1685 F. Spexce House of Medic? 263 They cock-sured him 
of acap at the first promotion. 1883 Sfectator 5 May 581 
This critical cocksuredom would seem to be greatly on the 
increase, 1889 Parnete Sp. Liverpool 19 Oct., That mag- 
nificent cocksureism which Englishmen always exhibit when 
they are dealing with questions of which they have abso- 
lutely no knowledge whatever. 1887 Scot. Leader 17 Aug. 
4 The bulk of the London press has been cock-surely wrong. 
2887 Sat. Rev. 8 Jan. 49 Smug severity, self-sufficiency, 
cock-surety. 

Co:cksu'reness. [f. prec. + -ness,] Confident 
certainty; generally with the implication of being 
over-sure, 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 510 The fluency and the 
‘cock-sure-ness’ which are rarely found in perfection in 
any one but.an Irish Protestant. 1882 H. Quizter in Con. 
temp. Rev. Feb, 279 The cocksureness of Macaulay. 1889 
Spectator 386, :_A little cocksureness is infinitely re Pane 

Cockswain, the earlier and etymological spell- 
ing of the word now commonly spelt Coxswain. 

Cocksy, coxy (kgksi), ¢. [app. £ Cock sols 
cf. éricksy and cocky.| Self-important, saucy, im- 
pudent, ‘bumptious’, cocky. (Mostly a school- 
boy’s word.) Hence Co-xiness, 

1825 Jamieson Suppl., Cocksie, affecting airs of importance 
(Lanarks.); synon. with Cocky. 1846 Lanpor Janag. Conv, 
II. 229 More blustering and cocksy. 1857 S. Osuorn Que- 
dah xxiv. 345 A stiff and cocksy-looking handkerchief 
fluttered around his..erect hair. 1837 Hucurs Tom Brown 
1. viii, He's the coxiest young blackguard in the house, 
1883 F, Anstey Vice Versa iv. 71, . 

1859 Pay Foster Brothers viii, 129 ‘Check’ and ‘coxi- 
ness’, 188x Pall Afalé G. 11 Apr. 11/1 White planters 
gramble .. about his {the negro’s) laziness, his thieving pro- 


pensities, and his illimitable coxiness. F 

Cocktail (kpktél), Also cock-tail. [di ‘a 
tail like that of a cock’, or ‘a tail that cocks up’; 
the latter is the prevailing notion.] 

lL. a. A cocktailed horse (cf. Cook-TAILED 1). 
The fact that hunters and stage-coach horses, the 
tails of which were generally shortened in this 
way, were not as a rule thorough-breds seems to 
have been the origin of the modern turf applica- 
tion b. ‘ Any horse of racing stamp and qualities, 
but decidedly not thorough-bred, from‘a known stain 
in his parentage’ (Diet. Rural Sports 1870, § 926). 

1808 Extis Let. 23 Sept. in Lockhart Scoté xvii, It is cer- 
tainly painful to see a race horse in a hackney chaise, but 
. the wretched cock tail on whom the same task is usually 
imposed must, ete, 2842 Tnackeray Jitc-Boodle Pap. 
Pref., I can't afford a thoroughbred, and hate a cocktail, 
3856 Lever Martins of Cro’al, 221 ‘She's a well-bred one, 
that’s clear.’ ‘ Nearly full-bred; the least bit of cocktail in 
the world” 1875 Catal, Sale Sir G. Choliutley's Stud 
(Tattersall) z The half-bred Stock is well enough bred to 
win Hunters’ races and Steeplechases .. being of the best 
Cocktail strains. ~‘ a ee 

b. évansf. A person assuming the position of a 
gentleman, but deficient in thorough. gentlemanly 
breeding. : 

1854 Tuacweray Vewcomes 1. 294 Such a selfish, insolent 
coxcomb as that, such a cocktail. - 3887 Academy x1 June 
4009/2 His cocktails who blunder into liaisons with bar- 
maids. . . 

2. (More fully Cocktail Beetle): A brachelytrous 
beetle which ‘cocks up’ the posterior part of the 
body when irritated; the Devil’s Coach-horse. 

1880 Antrin § Down Gloss., Cofinecutter, Ocypus oleus, 
the cock-tail, an insect larger than an carwig, of a black 


COCK-TAILED. 


colour,--Called also the Devil's Coachman. 883 Woop in 
Gd, Words Dec. 762/2 The Rove, or Cocktail Beetles found 
it out nearly as,soon. 


3. A drink, consisting of spirit mixed with a small 

mantity of bitters, some sugar, etc....Chiéfly, . S. 
fA slang name, of which the real origin ‘appears 
to be lost.) aaa 

8e9 W: Irvine Kuickerd. (1861) 241 They lay claim to 


to be 
the first inventors of those recondite beverages, cock-tail; 
stoné-fence, and sherry-cobbler. 1839 Marryvat ‘Diary 
Amer. Sev. 1. 111, 288 He- frequents the bar, ‘calls:for. gin 
cocktails, chews tobacco, and talks politics. 1882 J:.Haw- 
THORNE Fortune's Fool 1. xxvii, L would. make no more of 
burglariously entering your premises .. than I would of 
swallowing a whisky cocktail. 

b. Cf B. 4. fo 8 

* 3637 Hucnes Tou: Brow t, vi. (x878) zor ‘Bill..the half. 
hour hasn’t struck, Hers, Bill, drink-some cocktail.’ 

B. attrib. and adj. 

1, That cocks the tail.” Cockéad? Beetle: see 2. 

z600 Rowtanns Let, Humours Blood Epigr. xxxu. 38 
How cock-taile protide-he doth his head aduance How rare 
his spurres do ring:the moris-daunce, 1866 Athenaum No. 
2025, 21/3 Vestiges of cocktail fucoids, coralloids. 

2. Of or pertaining to the drink cocktail. 

1863 Reader 8 July 30 Advertisements of quack medicines, 
patent skirts, cock-tat! powders, plantation bitters. 

3, Of horses: Not thorough-bred: see A. I ; ig. 
not in good form, low-bred. ; 

1859 R. Eo.-Wanpurton Hunt, Songs (1883) xl. 113 A hun- 
dred good horses, both cocktail and blood. 
1888 Lane-I'ox in Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. To breed 
tame fowls and then blow them away from the end of their 
guns is snobbish and cocktail. 

4. Fresh and foaming; said of beer, 

2888 Aopy S/efield Gloss. Cock-tait, fresh and foaming. 
‘Only applied to beer. 

Co'ck-tailed, a. ; 

1. Of horses: Having the tail docked, so that 
the short stump left sticks up like a cock’s tail. 

Common in the case of hunters, stage-coach horses, etc., 
during the latter part of the 8th c. and first part of the rgth, 

1969 Dublin Mercury 28~31 Oct. 1/3 A pair of beautiful 
black cock-tailed Geldings. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt Yourn. 
frauce 1. 290 They got an English cock-tailed nag, and set 
him to the business. 3821 Wetumcton in Gurw, Disp. 
VII. 379 A cock-tailed horse is a good mark for a dragoon 
if you can get a side view of him. 

2. Having the tail (or hinder part) cocked up. 

2798 Frere & Canninc Loves of Triangles 33 in Axnti- 
Facobin No. 23 1852 110 Six cock-tailed mice transport her 
to the ball, And _liveried lizards wait upon her call. 1840 
Barna /ugol, Leg., Mr. Peters's Story, He was such a 
dear little cock-tail'd pup. 1869 Buackmore Lorna D. iv. 
(1873) 23 Like a ‘devil’s coach-horse’. Note. The cock- 

tailed beetle has earned this name, 

-Co'ck-throppled. Also -thrappled. [/t. 

Shaving the THRoprue like that of a cock’.] Ofa 

horsé :. Having the wind-pipe, when he bridles, 

curved like a bow. 

1617 Marxnam Caval. ut. 15 The throppell, .should when 

the horse reyneth be straight and euen, not bending like a 
bowe ‘which is called cock-throppled, and is the greatest 
- signe’ofan ill winde. 1720 W. Gisson Déet Horses i.(ed. 3) 
13‘All stich’ Horses’ ate said to be Cock-thropled, 1834-43 
SoutHry; Doctor cxliii. (D.), He was not. .neck-reversed, or 
“cock-thrappled, ewe-necked or deer-necked. 

Co:ck-throwing,,v4/. sb. The sport of throw- 
ing sticks at a cock-tied to a post, to try who should 
succeed-in knocking: it‘down or killing it: formerly 
an ordinary Shrove-tide pastime, 

x640 Wit's Recreations (N.), Cock throwing, Cock-a- 
doodle do, ’tis the bravest game. 168: W. Roserrson 
Phraseol, Gert. (1693) °342_ Cockthrowing at Shrovetide, 
Galticidium. 1953 ‘Scots Mag. Feb, 103/2 (¢étte) Against 
cock-throwing. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 17 Or throw 
at any-cock or fowl-in the manner called _cock-throwing. 
1869 Lecuy Europ, Mor. II. iv. x74 note, Cock-throwing— 
the favourite English game of throwing a stick. .at cocks. 
Co-ck-tread. [cf Ger. Dahnen-tritt.} The 
opaque speck or germinal vesicle on the surface 
of the yolk in an impregnated egg. Also,.in earlier 
use, Cock-treading. ‘ 

1573 Art_of Limnis Take the whites of egges not 
breaking ce in cayeeins but take out the coekeneading: 
3654 Gayton Pleasant Notes ut. ii, Cock tread. 3655 
Queen's Closet Opened 47 (D.) Take the cock-treading of 
twelve -eggs. and the. white of: one egge. 1682 G. Harr. 
man Preserver,§ Restorer of Health 86 Take the Cock- 
tread, and put it into the shell again. a182g Forsy Voc. E. 
Angha s.v. Cock’s-tread, 

Co-ck-up, cockup, sd. and a. [f. cock itp 

combination: see,Cuck v.1] Rs 
A. sb> 1. A distinct tum up-at,the end or tip. 

1826 Miss Mirrorn Village Ser. 1. (1863) 429 The cock-up 
of the nose, which seems. .to-be snuffing up intelligence. 

Pai hat or cap cocked or turned up in front. 

_ &1693 in Se. Preshyt. Eloquence (1738) 129, 1 have been thi 

Year of God preaching pact Cee ct Women, yet T 
see my own Daughter in the Kirk Even now have as-high 
a Cockup as any-of you all. x88 Scorr Art, Midi, xxv, 
Your cockups and your fallal'duds—see what they a’ come to, 
‘3. A fresh-water and estuarian fish’ of. India 
(Zates cakaréfer).. (Origin of name uncertain: 
see Yulé.]' .. ; 


3845 Srocoveter Handbk, Brit. India 854) 283 Cockup, - 


crabs, lobsters,.shrimps....1864 BabHam Halieut, 214 Th 
Lates, Notilis-of the erudite, somewhat freely fentlered 
‘cock-up-fish” by the Bengalese. | ere Wen ee 
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B. adj. | aoe : 

1, Cocked up, tumed up at the pe 

1832 L. Hunr Poems, To F. H. i, With cock-up nose so 
lightsome. __ 

. Printing. Having the top much above the 
top line of the other letters: applied to a large 
type tised for an initial of a book or part. 

1838 Tairertey Printer’s Manual 58 The first word .. 

is generally put in small capitals, either after a capital ofits 

own body, or one of a larger size, called a cock-up letter. 

- Cockward, Cockwold, erron. ff. Cuckop. 
+Cockwater. Oés. 

1. An obsolete medical preparation: see quot. 

2z6xx Marxnam Country Content. 1. xix. (1668 88 There 
be some others that. .will also in the Cockwater steep slices 
of Licoras. [1655 Queen's Closet Opened 14 (D.) Take a 
running cock, pull him alive, then kill him, cut him abroad 
by the back .. then quarter him and break his bones, then 

ut him into a rose-water still with a pottle of sack.) ax 
in Hardwick Trad. Lanc. (1872) 136 Cockwater for a con- 
sumption and cough of the lungs. Fe 

2. ‘A stream of water brought in a trough, 
through a long pole, in order to wash out the sand 
of the tin-ore into the launder, while it is bruising 
in the coffer of a stamping mill’ (Chambers Cyc/. 
Supp. 1753). 

Cock-web, dial. form of copweb, CopwEs. 

1641 Best Faruz, Bks. (1856) 106 Cocke-webbe-lawne, or 
tiffeny, is the sheirest and cheapest Jawne of all. 1869-88 
in Gloss. Lonsdale, Cheshire, Sheffield, Cockweb, a cobweb. 

Cockweed (kgkwid). Obs. or dial. 

+1. ? Some species of Lepédsam. 

iss J. Hicins tr. Junius’ Nomenclator 113/t Herbe du 
cocg.. Pepperwoort: cockeweede: spanish pepper: dittander, 
1783 Ainswortu Let, Dict. (Morell) u, Prperttis .. An herb 
called Callicut pepper, pepperwort, dittander or cockweed. 

2. =Corn Cockle, Lychads Gtthago. ( Halliwell.) 

Covcky, 54.1 Also cockie. [f. Cock 5b. +-¥.] 
Diminutive of Cock sb.1 (Formerly a term of en- 
dearment : cf. F. coco, app. for cocot dim. of cog.) 

1687 Concreve Old Bach. wv. iv, Nay, look you now, 
if she does not weep; ‘tis the fondest fool! Nay, cocky, 
cocky; nay dear cocky, don’t cry, [ was but in jest. 2789 
Burns £4. Dr. Blacklock, Gratefully my guid auld cockie, 
I'm yours for ay. | . 

Cocky (kgki), sb.2 [abbreviation of Cockatoo.] 

1. Pet name for a cockatoo. 

1889 Boys’ Own Paper 7 Dec. 1538/1 Cocky allowed every 


member of the family to scratch his dusty poll, /did. 14 
Dec. 163/3 The cockatoo .. saying .. ‘Give poor old cockie 
a bit of bread !’ 


2. Applied to a ‘Cockatoo farmer’ in Australia, 

1887 Sata Iiust. Lond. News 12 Mar, 382/2, 

Cocky (kgki), a. [f. Cock sd¢+-¥1.] 

+1. Lecherous. Ods. 

31849 Tuomas Hist, Zialie 127 b, He was not cockie enough 
to satisfie hir appetite. . 

2. ‘Vain, affecting airs of importance’ (Jam.); 
conceited ; arrogantly pert. collog. (Cf. Cocxsy.) 

1968 Ross Helenore 150 ( Jam.) And now I think I may be 
cocky, Since fortune has smurtled on me. 1846 J. B, 
Morris Let, in M, Pattison Afemoirs 222 People say that 
converts are ‘cocky’, 2858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xxv. 95 This might have been all very well .. if the cocky 
Major had had plenty of money. 863 Kinostey Water- 
bab. iii, He looked the cockiest little man of all little men. 

Cocky-leeky (kgkil#ki). Sc. Also cockie-, 
cock-a-leekie, ‘Soup made of a cock boiled 
with leeks’ (Jam.). 

177 Foote Maid of B. ut. i, Lady Cath... The bride’s.. 
dinner, shall be furnished by me. Str Chr. Cock-a-leeky 
soup. Lady Cath, Sheep head’s singed, and haggies in 
plenty. 2824 Scott Wav, Ixvi, Cocky-leeky and Scotch 
collops soon reeked in the Bailie’s little parlour. 1822 — 
NVige? xxxvii, Let us all to our dinner, for the cock-a- 
leekie’s cooling, 31863 Daily Tel. 2 Dec. 7/2 The savoury 
haggis and the unassuming cock-a-leekie. 

Cockyll, obs, f. CockLE. 

Cockyolly (kekigli). In cockyolly bird, a 
nursery or pet expression for ‘dear little bird’: 
cf. Dichy-bird. 

1839 Correspondent Says, § Cockyolly bird was familiar to 
me as a schoolboy in 1837’. 2857 Kincstey Two ¥. Ago xv. 
So Major Campbell prepares the charming little cockyoly 
birds. 1863 — Water-dad. viii. 310 All the butterflies and 

oly birds would fly past me. 1877 Besant & Rice Son 
of Vuic.1, xi. 118 The little cockyolly bird is taken inthe net, 

Coclea, cocleous: see CocHLEA, etc. 


+Co-climatary, ¢.°0ds. [Co- 2.] Of the 
same ‘climate’ or region. : 

1632 Unounart Fewel Wks, (1834) 181 Much eclipsed by 
their.coclimatary wasps of a Presbyterian crue. 

Coco,: cocoa (kdwko). Forms: a. 6 cocus, 
6-7 cocos; B. 6-7 coquo, (6 caco, coeco), 6- 
coco; 7. 7 coquer, cocar, cocker, 7-8 cokar, 
y- coker; 5. 8-9 cocoa. fa. Pg. and Sp. coco; 
in 16th c, L. cocus, The early writers, from 
Cosmas 545 to the rgth c. knew it only as the 
Ludian nut ox ‘nut of India’; coguos (plural) is 
quoted first from ‘the Roteivo de Vasco.da Gama 
(Portuguese, 1498-9)'; “Barbosa 1516 has«(Pg.) 
guoguos ; Pigafetta 1519 has (It.) coche pl. of coca ; 
Oviedo 1526, Barros 1553, Garcia 1563, and Acosta 
1578 have-coco ;-Correa 1561 cogzto: 


‘ The Portugnese'and Spanish authors of the x6th c. | 


coco. 


agree in identifying the word with Pg. and Sp. coco 
‘ grinning face, grin, grimace’, also ‘ bugbear, scare- 
crow’, cognate with cocar ‘to grin, make a gri- 
mace’; the name being said to refer to the face-like 
appearance of the base of the shell, with its three 
holes. Historical evidence favours the European 
origin of the name, for there is nothing similar in 
any of the languages of India, where the Portu- 
guese first found the fruit; and indeed Barbosa, 
Barros, and Garcia, in mentioning the Malayalam 
name /enga, and Canarese nave, expressly say ‘ we 
call these fruits gaogzos’, ‘ our people have given 
it the name of coco’, ‘ that which we call coco, and 
the Malabars femga’. 

In Eng. the latinized form cocus, afterwards (as 
in Bot. Latin) cocos, was at first used, both for 
sing. and plural. Towards the close of the 16th ec. 
coguo, coco, as ‘ the Portingalls cal this fruit’ (Lin- 
schoten), began to be used, with pl. cocos, cocoes. 
Coco remained the established spelling in the 18th c., 
till the publication of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, in 
which the article Coco was (app. by some accident, 
for Johnson in his own writings used coco, pl. 
cocoes) run together with the article Cocoa (= Cacao); 
this gave currency to a confusion between the two 
words which still prevails, although careful writers 
have never ceased to use the correct form coco, 

Another spelling, coker, has been used, with 
various modifications since about 1620 (Purchas 
has cokers, Burton coguer-nuts) ; it appears to be 
from 17th c. Dutch £oker-2200t, and has long been in 
commercial use at the port of London to avoid the 
ambiguity of cocoa. 

The Greek words xotm and xoé applied by Theophrastus, 
and, after him, by Pliny (eie7, cozy , to certain palmaceous 
trees, have both been suggested as sources of the name, but 
without any ground, except their distant resemblance to 
coco. Connexion with Sp. coca, F. coche, and the family of 
L. cancha shell is also philologically untenable. } 

+1. =Coco-nct below. Ods. 

a, 1855 Even Decades Ii, Judzes 194 (tr. Oviedo} This 
frute was cauled Cocus [the Italiin version, Venice 1534, 
here translated, has coco) for this cause, that, when it is taken 
from the place where it cleaucth. .there are seene two holes, 
and aboue them two other naturall holes, which altogether, 
doo represent the gesture and fygure of the cattes cauled 
AMfammone, that is munkeys, when they crye: which crye 
the Indians caule coca, 1579 T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) 162 Wine of the Palme tree or of a fruite called Cocos, 
1598 tr. Linschoten vi, r00/1, The Indian nuts called Cocus. 
Jbid, r0r/1 These Cocus being yet in their husks may be 
carried over the whole world. ‘a 1600 Haxiuyt Voy. III. 
749 We found also a tree which beareth the fruite Cocos, 
which is bigger than a man’s head, having within the utter 
coate, which is about 3 inches thicke, a certaine nut as bigge 
as two fists, 1605 Syivester Du Bartas 1. iii. 1641) 28/t 
Th’ Ile of Zebut’s admirable Tree Beareth a fruit calld 
Cocos commonly. 

B. 1582 Lictteritp tr. Castaneda’s Cong. E. Ind. 146 
be is the caske or rind of a nut they have in the India 
called Caco. 1598 tr. Piga/etia’s Congo in Hart. Colt. I. 
553 The Indian nuts called coecos, because they have within 
them a certain shell that is like an ape. rg98 tr. Linschoten 
lvi. 10/1 Vnder the leaues, close to the tree, grow the Coquos 
together. xg99 Haxiuvt Voy, Il. i. 25r Cayro which is 
threede made of the huske of Cocoes. 1686 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2186/1, 12 Thousand Cocos with Balzome, 1708 Prt. 
Trans, XXVI. 191 They eat Coco's very freely. 1716 T. 
Warp Eng. Ref 60 Tho’ the Indians know no other Bread 
but of Cocoe. 3740 Jonxson Life Drake in Gentl. Mag. 
X. 510 The Vallies extremely fruitful, and abounding with 
ripe Figs, Cocoes, and Plantains, 

2. The tropical palm-tree Cocos nucifera, which 
produces the coco-nut. More fully called coco- 
palm, coco-tree, and now more often coco(a)-set tree. 

Its native region is app. the tropical shores of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans; nowhere indigenous in the Atlantic 
basin. ‘It seems certain that it was introduced by the 
Portuguese into Western Africa and the Cape Verde 
islands, and that it did not exist inthe West Indies, Guiana 
or Brazil at the time of the discovery of America.’ Brande, 
Forest Flora of N.W. and Central India, 557. 

a. 1535 Even Decades W, Ind. 194 Acerteyne tree cauled 
Cocus beinge a kynd of date trees. : 

B. 1744 5 Harris Collect. Voy. I. 56 Trees, which they 
guessed to be Cocos, and Palmitos, 1864 Tennyson £1, 
rd, 575 The slender coco's drooping crown of plumes, 
ty: 1621-30 [see Coco-nut 4], 1682 R. Knox Fist. 
Ceylonrs These Leaves all grow on the top of the Tree after 
the manner of a Coker. 1712 tr. Pomel's Hist, Drugs 1, 
Fe 37 The Cokar furnishes the Work-Men with considerable 

usiness, 

8. 1744 THomson Seasons, Suennter 667 O let me drain the 
Cocoa’s milky Bowl, 2755 Jounson, Cocoa, 1820 Sourney 
Kehame ww. i, Reclined beneath a Cocoa’s feathery shade. 

3. attzib. and Comb. Coco-palm, coco-tree = 
sense 2; so coco-garden; coco-fibre, the fibre of 
the coco-nut husk; so + coco-cup=coco-nut cup, 
coco-cordage, -milk, etc. 

2598 tr: Linschote: Wi. 101/1 They put some of theer Cocus 
milk into it. 1613 Purcuas Pilg. v. xii, The Coquo-tree 
being the most'.profitable tree in the world. 615 Sir T. 
Roe ¥rul., Junks .. built, calk’d and rigged all out of the 
coco tree.. 1630 Carr. Sauta Trav. § Ady, xix. 37 (Ele. 
phants} will’ shake 2 pecat Cocar tree for the nuts. 1704 
Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 719/2 Some Portugueses being 
Ret into 4 Coco-Garden, 1710 Streets Tatler No. 245 Pe 

wo Coco Cups. 18:2 Sourney Ovintana I. 142 (heading), 


COCOA. 


Cocoa Cordage. 2835 J. F. Jounstos Chen, Com. Life 
1. ps The cocoa palm. .produces the palm wine, known in 
India .. by the name of toddy. x88: Athenzumnt 24 Sept. 
405/3 Coce-paiue is the only correct way of spelling the 
name, 3883 Daily News 14 Sept. 2/7 A building used as 
cocoa-fibre manufactory. 
4. Coco-nut, cocoa-nut, coker-nut. 

a. The nut or seed of the coco-palm ; =Coco 1. 

(Formerly cocoa-seé meant the cocoa-dean: see 


Cocoa 4.1 

16r3 Purenas Pilgr. v. xiii. 437 Her chamber for 
the Palme, or Coquo-Nuts. 1662 Peevs Diary 16 July, I 
seeming to like a ring made of a coco-nute with a stone 
done in it, sgza I. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 255 A sort of 
Chesnuts, Coco-Nuts, Dates, etc. 1748 Anson's Vay. u. vs 
177 Her loading consisted of timber, cocao, coco-nuts, 
1844 Hull Dock Act 121 Coco-nuts, per 100, 3¢. 1852 Bau. 
Four Class-6h, Bot, 263 In the Coco-nut, in place of fleshy 
cells, woody fibrous ones are produced, 

vy. 26ax Burrow Anat. Mel. 1. ii. u. iti. (1651) 77 One tree 
yields them Coquernuts. 1630 Capt. Santa Trav. & Adv. 
xix, 38 Cokar nuts_and berries. 1635 Hevwoon Philocoth. 
45 Cups made of. .Cocker-nutts._ 2681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 
14 Here are also..Coker-nuts; Plantins also and Banana’s, 
zgi2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 137 The Cokar-Nut. .grows 
..in the Spanish West-Indies. 185: Mayuew Lond. Labour 
I. 89 Coker-nuts—as they are now generally called, and 
indeed ‘entered’ as such at the Custom house, and so 
written by Mr, MeCulloch, to distinguish them from cocoa. 

§. 31982 Cowrer Lett. Aug. Wks. (1876) 79 We felt our. 
selves .. obliged to you for the cocoa-nuts. 1870 Yrats 
Nat, Hist. Comm. 190 The cocoa-nut forms a considerable 
article of export from many of our colonies, 

b. Used for coco-nut paln. 

(18s2 Batrour Class-bk. Bot. 993 Certain palms are asso- 
ciated in large groups, as the Coco-nut. 1859 TENNENT 
Ceylon 1, 109 At the head of these palms is the Coco-nut. 

c. In pugilistic slang, and humorously: The 
human head. (Cf. zz.) 

1873 Slang Ditet., Cocoa-nut, the head. A pugilistic term, 
1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton C. Air&land 1, x. 269 You need 
not bother that silly cocoanut of yours. 

d. attrib, or Comb., as coco-nut cup, fibre, man, 
palm, shell, tree; coco-nut butter (see quot. 
1890); coco-nut matting, matting made of the 
fibre of the outer hu-k of the coco-nut ; coco-nut 
oil, a whitish oil or fat obtained from the coco-nut. 

1664 Escatior in Sir T. Browne Iiks. (1852) III. 519 
Cords made of coconutt rinde. 1682 end. Gaz. No. 1721/1 
His Excellency Presented her Highness..with 6 Silver Fil- 
lagreen Stands, made in the Indies, with Coco-nut Cups set 
in Fillagreen. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704)240 The Coco or 
Coker-nut Tree. 1703 Land. Gaz. No 306/8‘I'wo Leh Coco 
Nut Cups footed and tipt with Silver, 1707 Fussets Moy. iii. 
60 The Coco-nut ‘’rees are from 50 to 60, 70, 80, and too Foot 
in height. 1768 Rose in PAit. Trans. LX. 445 Their chief 
instrument being a large cocoa nutshell, strung with guts, 
1838 T. Tiromson Chem. Org, Bodies 44a Cocoa-nut oil. .is 
obtained by expression from the kernel of the cocoa-nut. 
1852 Bacrour Class-bh. Bot. 936 The coco-nut palm. 186 
Crecuorn in Ldin, New Philos. Frail. xiv, On the Coco. 
nut tree and its uses, 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem , Cocoa- 
aut oit,.is imported in large quantities into Europe for the 
manufacture of soap. 1889 Catholic News 15 June 5/5 On 
Epsom Downs. .a gipsy, @ cocoa-nut man, and some book- 
makers. 1890 The Grocer Feb. 8 In Amsterdam a factory 
is being started for the purpose of extracting from cocoa- 
nuts a substance styled cocoa-nut butter. 

5. Double Coco-nut, in Fr, coco-de-mer, coco-des- 
Maldives, the immense woody nut of a gigantic 
palm Lodoicea sechellarum, found native only on 
the small islands, Praslin and Curieuse, of the 
Seychelles group. The fruit weighs 40 or 50 
pounds, is covered with a thick fibrous husk, and 
contains from one to three stones, or ‘ nuts’, about 
28 inches long, covered with excessively hard and 
thick black shells, each divided half-way down 
into two lobes, whence the name. 

Before the discovery of these islands in 1743, the source of 
these nuts, which were often found floating on the Indian 
Ocean, or thrown up on the shores of the Maldive Islands, 
was enveloped in mystery and fable, 

1827 Hooker in Curtis's Bot. Mag. LIV. 2734 Of all the 
palms perhaps that which for a long time has teen the least 
perfectly known, and yet the most extensively celebrated, 
is .. the Double Cocoa-nut. * 87 Henrrey 01. 393 Large 
hollow double or triple nuts, of the same character as the 
Cocoanut. .the ‘ Double Cocoa-nuts’ of the Scychelle Islands. 

6. Bea Coco-nut of Jamaica: the fruit of AZani- 
carta Plukenctit a palm of Trinidad and the 
adjacent mainland, often washed ashore at Jamaica. 
Called also Sea Apple, Vr. petit coco de mer. 

Coco? : see Cxcco. 

Cocoa, (kéwko). [A corruption of Cacao, in 
16-18th c. also written cacoa, and sometimes in 
18th c, coono. Cacao was the Spanish adaptation 
of .cacarat? (or rather of its combining form 
cacana-), the Mexican name of the cacao-seed. 

The word was orig, of 3 syllables, ca-ca"-e, co-co'a, but 
the error of spelling coco as cococ has led to the further cor- 
ruption of pronouncing cocoa as coco.) 7 

+1. The. seed of Theobroma Cacao, a tropical 

American tree: more correctly called Cacao. Ods, 
Formerly: commonly .called cocoa-nuz, and now 
often cocoa-deait. 

x707 Funveut Moy, v. 89 The Nut or Kernel ...ripens in 2 

t- Husk, wherein are sometimes 30, nay 40 cocoas. 

Vhese_Cocoas are made use of: to make Chocolate. 2990 

Beatson Nav. & Ail, Afem. 1. r15 A French Ship from the 


Havannah; with sugar, cochineal,and cocoa, * ~ 


~ 
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2. The Cacao-trec. (rare and improper.) 

3876 Harter Afaé. Med. 708 Cocoa, this small tree fur- 
nishes a product which is extremely useful both as food and 
medicine. 1879 Cassel?’s Techn. Educ. 1. 187 Cocoa .. A 
tree twenty feet in height. 

8. The powder produced by-crushing and grinding 
the seeds, often with other substances added ; also, 
a common beverage made from this powder, or 
from the prepared seeds. (The ordinary sense.) 

19788 Burxs Le?. Wks. 35, I executed your commission in 
Glasgow, and I the cocoa came safe. 3798 JANE Aus- 
TEN Northang, Abb, (1833) 11, x, 168 ‘Lhe General, between 
his cocoa and his ne » had no leisure for noticing her. 
3898 J. F. Jounston Chent, Com. Life I. 21 ¢ cocoa of 
Trinidad is the variety chiefly consumed in this country. 
Afed, Many now drink cocoa in preference to coffee. 

4. atirib. and Comb. Cocoa bean, a recent name 
of the cacao seed; cocoa-butter, cocoa-fat = 
Cacao-BUTTER ; cocoa-nib, the cotyledon of the 
cacao seed, being one of the states in which it is 
sold ; + cocoa-nut, the name formerly given to the 
cacao seed; now disused, to avoid confusion with 
the current cocoa-uué = Coco-xut; cocon-paste, the 
pasty mass formed by grinding the seed, in which 
state it was formerly imported ; cocoa powder, a 
light brown sort of gunpowder; cocoa-room, 
-tavern, places for the sale of the beverage; cocon- 
tea (see quot.) ; cocoa-tree, the cacao tree. Also 
cocoa-essence, extract, ete., cocoa-coloured ad}. 

1855 J. F. Jouxstos Chem. Com. Life 1. 223 The *cocoa- 
bean of commerce is brittle. 1871 Mateer 72 avancore 96 
‘The breadfruit, cocoa bean..etc., deserve more extended 
cultivation. 1887 N, F. Anstevin Afacm. Mag. Feb. 257/2 
The *cocoa-coloured Row, and the flash of distant car- 
riage-wheels in the sun-light. 1866 77eas. Bot, 1143 The 
cotyledons, commonly called *cocoa-nibs’, {are} crushed and 
soon between heated rollers. 1672 W. Houcwes iéztley 

‘he American Physitian .. with Discourse on the *Cocoa- 
nut-tree and making of Chocolate. 1724 Adste, “ct 10 
Geo. I, in Lond. Gaz. No. 6270,6 Every. “Seiter of. .Coffee, 
Tea, or Cocoa-Nuts, 1751 Sin J. Hitt Mat. Afed. (J), 
Within the cavity of this fruit are lodged the cocoa nuts, 
usually about thirty in number. 19716 Lond, Gas. No. 
5416/3 *Coco-Paste, Chocolate. 1750 Beawes Lex Alercat. 
(1752) 55 Cocoa-nuts, Chocolate and Cocoa-paste. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 3/2 At present we are buying "cocoa 

jowder from Germany. 1885 Globe 31 Jan, 2/3 The War 

epatument has adopted the new brown gunpowder, known 
as the ‘cocoa’ powder. .manufactured at.. Waltham Abbey. 
It creates a very thin smoke, and does not obscure the 
targets. 1877 A. Bareour in £i/e xiii, 11889: 283 Successful 
meetings of .. Temperance Society, of *Cocoa-rooms open- 
ing, etc. 1836 Disraeur Corr, x. ‘Sister (1886) 47 Sophy is 
onty ill from eating “cocoa sweetmeat! 31855 y F, Joux- 
ston Chem. Cont. Lie 1, 225 Another variety of the cocoa 
beverages, which may be called “cocoa-tea, is prepared 
by boiling the husks of the bean in water. 1707 Funnett 
Voy. (2729) 59 The *Cocoa-tree is small, and the nut or 
kernel bigger than an almond. 

Cocoa?2, another form of Cocco. 

Cocoa-bay. [prob. f. Cocoa®, from the re- 
semblance of the swollen limbs to the fleshy under- 
ground shoots of the Co/ocasza.)_ A disease like 
elephantiasis prevalent in the West Indies. 

a 1818 M. G, Lewis 92d. 17. Jord. (1834) 144 Afflicted with 
the cocoa-bay, one of the most horrible of negro diseases, 

Cocoa-nut: see under Coco, and Cocoa ! 4, 

Cocoa-plum : see Coco-PLUM. 

Cocodril, obs. form of CRocoDILe. 


+Cocolas panter. Ofs.~' See quot. 

3578 Lyte: Dodoens wi. iv.661 Called..in Englishe, a heare 
Bremble, or heath Bramble, a Cocolas panter, and of some 
abryer. The fruite is called a Dewberie, or blackberie, 

Coeoloch, var. of CockLocnE. 

Co-connexion, -conspixator, -contractor : 
see Co-, 

Co-consti'tuent. [see Co-.] adj. Jointly 
constituent. sd. A joint constituent. 

1846 Sin W. Hamuirron in Refd's Iks, 897 The whole of 
which they {the parts) were co-constituent. 1871 Fraser 
Life Berkeley x. 375 The many other sensations of which 
the tree is the virtual co-constituent. 

Coco-nut: see under Coco. . 

Cocoon (kokin),-sd.1 Also 7-8-cocon, 9 
coccoon, [a. F. coed, in 16th c. cozcouw, app. 
derivative of cogue shell (of mollusc, egg, nut, 
ete.).J 

1. The envelope or case of silky threads, spun by 
the larvae of many insects as a covering to enclose 
them in thé chrysalis state; originally that of the 
silkworm ; extended by Kirby and Spence to the 
analogous structures formed by any insccts, as also 
to the silken case spun by spiders for the reception 
of their eggs, : 

x699 W, Actionny in-PAi?, Trans, XXL. iv. 183 About 
Midsummer..they begin {in Piedmont] to draw the Silk 
from its Cocon, ‘1759 /id. Li. 55,1 boiled a part of the 
cocoon in water. 1766 SMoLiert Y7av., The cocon or pod 
of silk, about the size of'a pigcon’s egg. 8x6 Kinay & Sr. 
Enzomol, ii, To the artificial coverings..whether of silk, 
wood, or earth, ete. .. which have been called by different 
writers pods, cods, husks, and beans, L shall continuc the 
more definite French term cocon, Anglicized-into cocoon. 
3842 TENNYSON T7200 Voices Ixi, For.every-worm beneath 
the moon .. Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 1874 Lus- 
Rock Orig. § Met. ius. i. 12 The oval bodies which are so 
numerous in ants’ nests. .arc really not eggs but cocoons, 


COCTILE. 


b. Transferred to similar structures made’ by 
other animals, as the’cells of the mud-fish. 

1883 Woop in Sunday Mag. Nov. 675 The cells [of the 
Mudiish} are technically called cocoons. “Jéid. 676/1 The 
mud of which the cocoon is made is the same as that which 
the Israelites .. were forced to make into, bricks. 

e. fig. 

1865 Masson-Ree. Brit. Philos, ti. 83-That power of 
thinking which has involved itself in such a vast-cocoon of 
wonders, 1870 Lower, Sindy Wind. 56 The mind can 
weave itself warmly in the cocoon of its own thoughts. 

2. attrib, 7 

31835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 94 The cocoon-silk threads are 
twin tubes laid parallel, “1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1878) 
67 In the caterpillar and cocoon stages. 870 R. Fercusox 
Electr. 45 On the hook..2 cocoon thread is hung. 

Cocoon, sd.2 Obs..form of Cacoon, q.v. Also 
in Cocoor or Cacoon Antidote, see quots. 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 363 The Cocoon .. climbs with 
great ease to the top of the tallest trees. /dzd. 374 Antidote 
Cocoon «. frequently taken to clear the tube, when there is 
any suspicion of poison, 1866 Yyeas. Bot, 491 Feuiliea 
cordifolia is the Scqua or Cacoon Antidote of Jamaica, 
where it is a common plant in shady woods, climbing to a 
great height up the trunks of trees. : 

Cocoon, sé.8, var. of Koxoon, an African ante- 


lope. 
Cocoo'n, v. [f. Cocoon sd.7] 


L. zxtr. To form a cocoon, 

1884 MrCook in Science II1, 685 The whole operation of 
the lycosid when cocooning. /6sd. 686 The cocooning habits 
of Lycosa. 

2. trans. To swathe as in a cocoon. 

288: Mark Twam Zramp Abroad xxviii. 264° We., 
cocooned ourselves in the proper red blankets. g 

Cocoonery (kok#-nari). US. [f. Cocoon 56,1 
+-ER¥.] A building or room for rearing silk- 
worms and obtaining cocoons. 

1868 Daily News 3 Aug,, In Nevada. .a cocoonery go feet 
square and 18 feet high. 2885 Soston (Mass.) Frnd, 7 Sept. 
2/4 A cocoonery that will protect a million worms. . 

Coco-plum. Also cocco-, cocoa-. The ‘uit 
of a West Indian tree Chrysobalanus Icaco; also 
the tree itself, 

1676-99 Damrtzr Voy. 11. 1. 107 There are also some 
Coco-Plums and Grapes, but not many. 1699 J. Dickenson 

yal, of Trav, 32 Indian Women, loaden with. .Sea-side 

‘occo-Plumbs, and Sea-side Grapes. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 250 The Cocco Plumb Tree ..grows Eorealy to 
the height of seven or eight fect, and bears a fruit not un- 
like our European plumb. 1880 Lie, Univ. Knows, LV, 107 
Cocoa-Plum, an edible fruit. .yellow, purple, or black, 

Cocos: see Cocol, 

Cocostearic, a. Chem. [f. Coco + Srrantc.] 
In Cocostearie acid, a synonym of Cocinic: acid. 
Hence Cocoste-aryl, the hypothetical radical of 
this acid, Cocy/. : 

Cocous, Cocow, obs. f. Cocus,- Cuckoo, 

Co-covenantor: sec Co-. 

Cocquany, obs. f, CookaicneE. 

Coecquer, obs. f. CockER. 

Cocquet, obs. £ CockeT, CoQuETTE, 

CGo-crea‘te, v. (Co-1: cf. ConcrEate.] To 
create in conjunction. Hence Co-eren‘tor, Co- 
cren‘torship. , 

2697 G. Keitu ond Narr. Proc. Turnes’s Hall az Cocx- 
istent and Coefficient, which is as much as Coereans, ic. 
Cocreating. Jéfd,, Being Cocreator with the Father. 1884 
Crrvye /sa. I. 248 The Iranian [myth] of a Co-creatorship 
of Ormuzd and the Amshaspands, 

Co-ereditor, co-crucify: see Co-. 35 

+Goct, a. Obs. [ad. L. cots pa. pple. of 
coguére to cook, ripen, digest, ete.] 

L. Boiled. 2. Ripencd. 

61420 Pallad, on Hus, 1. 678 With barly coct and colde. 
1497 Br. Avcon JVons Perfect. Aij b, They bey more cocte 
& nourysshed by y? sonne. E 

+ Coct, v Obs. [f. L. coct- pple stem of cogucire 
to cook, ete.: sce prec.] Hence Cooted ff/. a. 

1. trans. To boil. i 

1608 B, Joxson Volpoue u. ii, When his physitians pre- 
scribe him (on paine of death), to drinke nothing but water, 
cocted with anise-sceds, 1624 Mippieron Gane at Chess 
ve ili, With. -four.and cocted wine. ad 

2. To digest. , 

1662 J. Cuanpter Van Helmont's: Oviat, 243 “Amore 
strong stomach doth easily coct even the harder meats, 

8. To bake (earthenware). : 

2662 R. Marnzw Unl, Alch, § 27. 20 It did receive time 
and strength in cocting. 678 R. R{ussent] tr. Geber 1. 1. 
4.x. 106 A most solid and well cocted Earthen Vessel, a 

+ Corctible, a. “Obs—° [f. L. type "octibilis 
that may be cooked, f. cogedre to cook : sce -BLE.] 

1623 Cockeram Lng. Dict. u.-sv. Sod, Easily’ Sod, 
Coctible.._ 1656 in Broun Glossogr.; and later Dicts.._ - 

Coctile ike ktil, -tail), a [ad.L. coctidis baked, 
bumt:(as bricks); £ cog¢dre: see -1uk.} ‘Made'by 
baking, as a brick’ (J.) ; formed of baked bricks. 

1678 Pricurs, Coctile, capable of being boiled. 1736 
Batley tfol.\, Coctive, sodden or baked. 2785 in Jouxson, 
3842 Tait's Mag. TX. 682 From the tiles and skylights of a 
coctile edifice. : ae ee ee 

Coctin, -yn, -un, corrnpt forms in Wyclif MSS. 
of Cocorn, scarlet. - : ea 

2382 Wycur £2.'xxvi. 36 Purpur, and coctun twies died: 
1388 — Kev. xviii, 12 The marchaundies-of gold .; Ando! 
purpur, and of silk, and coctyn {v7 coctin}’ ©“. 


COCTION. 


-Coction (kgkfen). Now rare, [ad. L. coction- 
em cooking, n. of action, f. coguére to Cook: so 
F. coction (16th c. in Littré).] : 

‘1. Boiling; cooking in general. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. vi. 130 The true correctors of all 
remedies are purifying and coctions only, 1677 Grew Anat, 
Plants (1682) 273 Wither by Coction or long Infusion. 1707 
Stoane Jamaica 1, 131 The venom lies chiefly in volatile 
parts going away by coction. 1821 R. Turner Arts & Sci. 
218 In the sixth boiler the syrup receives its full coction. 

+2. The action of heat in preparing any sub- 
stance; ¢.g. the baking of earthenware, etc. Obs. 

1684 Boviz Poronsn. Anim. § Solid Bod. iv. 91 Those 
earthern Bottles. .by reason of the solidity they acquire by 
the vehement coction of the Fire. 2766 T. Amory Life 7. 
‘Buncle (1828) 111, 220 Procure to the imperfect metals the 
much desired coction: 

+3. Ripening. Obs. : 

2693 Everyn De la Quint. Compl, Gard. 1.90 The Pear 
«may receive thereby an extraordinary Coction, 

fd Med, The ‘ripening’ of morhbific matter, 
which fits it for elimination from the living body. 
1572 ae Jonrs Bathes Buckstone 18a, Coction must be 
loked first; especially in grosse, tough, and slimy humours. 
1685 Boye Lng. Notion Nat. 229 Vhen they say that a 
Portion of Peccant Matter is brought to Coction, they 
mean, that it has acquir’d such a Disposition, as makes it 
more fit, than before, to be separated. 1738 Zed, Ess. IV. 


364. 2852 Sin W. Hasitron Discuss. 247 Under the terms, 


crudity, coction and evacuation, were designated the three 
principal periods of diseases, as dependent on an alteration 
of the morbific matter. 

5. Phys. Digestion of food. ? Obs. 
, 1667 Phil. Trans, 11. 514 The conveighing of the Yolk 
into the Guts, for a second coction. 1668 Curerper & 


Corz tr. Barthol. Anat. 1. ix. 22 The Action of the stomach j 


is Coction which is termed Chylification. 1725 BrapLey 
Fam. Dict. sv. Indigestion, 18x tr. Trousseau & Pidoux 
Therapentics, Thesystem is powerless to perform any coction. 

+6. Preparation by a natural process which 
gradually brings to perfection. Ods. 

2683 Samos Dorox Med. 1. 332 The first Celestial dew .. 
by a perpetual ‘Coction’, 1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict. sv. 
Milk, The Milk which is too young, should be rejected, 
because it has not acquir’d all the Degrees of Coction it 
should have. 1729 Suetvocne Artillery 1. 83 The Fossil 
is more gross than the Sea Salt, as well on account of its 
Coction or Preparation, as of its Substance. 


+ Coctive, a. Obs.-° [ad. L. coctiv-us suitable 
for cooking : see Cucr and -1vz.] ‘Sodden, easily 
boiled’ (Blount Glossogr. 1636). 

Cocto, erroneons form in Wyclif MSS. of cocco: 
see COCKE, scarlet. 

*Cocture, Obs. rare. [ad. L. coctitra a cook- 
ing: see-URB.] The action or process of cooking ; 
a product of cooking. 

1662 J. Crawpier tr. Van Helnonts Oriat. 199 Trans- 
changed, and far separated from boyling and other coctures, 

Cocuddy: see Curcunpy. 

‘ Coculus: see Coccunus. 
*{| Cocum (kéuki#m). Also kokum. [?Malay.] 
An East Indian tree Garcinia purpurea related to 
the Mangosteen. Cocwem: butter or oil: a greenish- 
yellow solid oil obtained from the seeds of this tree. 
¢1265 Lernesy in Cire. Sci. 1. 95/x Cocunz ofl, or Kokume 
butter, 2882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cocum butter ., Cocum oil, 
The concrete oil of the seeds of Garcinia purpurea. 


Coeur, var. of CockEs sb.) Obs. 

Cocus (kdwkis). Also 8 cocous. The wood 
of Lrya Hbenus, a small West Indian tree, also 
called Jamaica Ebony, used by turners. Also 
cocus-wood, or gee 

zr - 
tuatie-or leu vines Ge corms. “cles Sie. Wehawed 
‘Pall MallG.6 Oct. 10/1 The pattern of truncheon has been 
revised, and it is now made of cocus wood. 

_ Cod (kpd), 56.1 Forms: 1-6 codd, 4~7 codde, 
@ ecood), 4-cod. [OE. cod(d:-—OTeut. type 

‘huddo-z: ci. early mod.Du. Aodde, ‘ coleus, testi- 
culus’ (Kilian), OTent. type *Zuddon-, the source 
of the closely related Con 36.7] 

+1. A bag, scrip. Obs. (In 18th c. in slang use: 
a purse ; see quots.) 

e1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 10 Ne codd on wege. az1s4 
O. £. Chron. an. 1131 In his mycele codde, azsgo Sir 


Degrev. Coddys of sendall 1576 Jzv, in Rifon Ch. 
Acts 373 A codd..ij lether coodes. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(2652) § 353 There is a Cod, or Bag, that groweth commonly 
in the Fields. .full of light Dust upon the Breaking. c1692 


B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Gold-Finch, he that has..a Purse 
. or God of Gold in his Fob. (bid, Cod, a good sum of 
Money... 7202 cod, 2 good round sum of Money. 1723 
in Geosz Dict. Vuig. Tongue. - 
+b. A civet bag, or musk-bag. (Perhaps be- 
longing to 4b.5 Obs. 

1600 Dr, Degen. UL ii, in Bullen O. PL IIL 123, I +i 
crown thee with 2 cod of Muske. 1616 B. Joxson L£higr. 
xix, ‘On Sir Cod the perfumed’. ThatCod can getnowidow. 
ex6e2 Fiercuze Women's Prizes ii, Selling of counterfeit 
cods, or musty English crocus, Switchés, or stones for th’ 
tooth-ach agar C. Kine Brit. Merch. 1, 300 Musk Cods 
30% doz. [2247-78 Hariwett, Cod.. In Elizabeth’s time 
the little bag or purse used for perfumes was so called.] 

2. +. The husk or onter covering of any fruit 
or seed. b. The pod, husk or-seed-vessel of a 
plant ; esp. of peas, beans, and their congeners: 
cf Peascop. Nowdial 9° 

~ Vor. TL 
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cxz000 Sax. Leechd, W11. 112 Nim panne winberian coddas 

(4S. coddesl. cxoco Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 16 Of pam bean 
jum pe ba swyn aston. ¢1 Baunnu Chron. (1810) 

229 Not worpe a cod. x32 Wycur Luke xv. 16 Of the 
coddis whiche the hoggis eeten. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. & 
Codde of frute or pesecodde, saree 1523 Firzuuus, Hush. 
§ 20 Kedlokes .. hath small coddes, and groweth lyke mus- 
tard sede. 1577 B. Gooce /eresbach’'s Hush, (1526) 24 
The other that Beareth coddes as all kinde of pulse. 1597 
Geranve Herbal 1. xxxv. § 3. 48 The seedes are conteined 
in square cods. 1662 H. Srusez Jud. Nectar ii. 13 He put 
two cods of Chile called lonyz red Pepper. 1693 Evutyn 
De la Quint, Compl, Gard. if 145 Peas, or Pease..All the 
world knows they grow in Cods. 2727 Swrraun Pract, 
Gard, vy. xiii, 221 In the.. colour of their haul, cods, etc, 
1855 Whitby Gloss. s.v., A pea cod, pea shell. 

+3. =Belly, stomach. Cf Bac 13. Obs. 

aizgo Owl 4 Night. 1124 Pu mid pine fule codde, And 
mid pine ateliche sweore, Bi-werest maune corn vrom deore. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. 1, 206 O wombe, o bely, o stynkyng 
is thi cod. 

+b. ?=Larynx. Obs. 

¢ 1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 635/20 Nomina membrorum 

hominis. .//oc rumen, code. 


4, The integument enveloping the testicles, the ; 


scrotum ; improperly in /. testicles, (Not in polite 
use.) 


of the genetours. c1q40 Promp. Pary. ts Codde, of mannys 
pryuyte. 1527 Anprew Brunsmyhe’s Distyll. Waters bj, 
Good for a mannes yarde or coddes. 1615 Croonn ody of 
Man 250 ‘The cod is a rugous and thin skin. 1632 Sue 
woop, The cod or cods of a man or beast, coutllon, testi- 
cule, 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Vier. 
Pueuntatocele.. Rupture in the Scrotuin, or Cod, 1723 BP. 
Port Chirurg. Wks, WH. 14 [Ruptures) are called inguinal, 
scrotal, femoral .. as they happen tomake their appearance 
in the groin, cod, thigh. . 

+b. Applied to the inguinal sacs ‘formerly sup- 
posed to be the scrotum) of the beaver. (Cf. 
Casrog ! 2.) 

1634 T. Jouxson tr. Pavey’s Wks. 1029 The cod of the 
Castor or Beever. .termed Castoreum., 1646 Six‘. Bxownn 
Pseud. Ep. u. iv. 113 Of the Beever, Vhev: cuds or follicles, 
are found in both sexes, though somewhat more protuberant 
in the male. 

5. The narrow closed part or bag at the lower 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net. 

1530 Patscz. 206/2 Codde of a nette, le col dune rete. 
1592 Lyty Midas ww. ii. 47. 1669 Woxtipcx Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 256 The Fisherman standing .. with the Cod of the 
Net between his Legs. 1750 R. Purtock 2. Withins xxxiv. 


(1233) 92/2 Though my net was very long, yet for want ofa, 


bag or cod to inclose the fish, many... would swim to the 
exuremes, and so get out. 1884 Brit, Alnt. 4% Comp. 
Comp. 30 The lower part [of the net) terminates in what is 
called the * cod’, or ‘ cod-end’. ' 

+b. trans. The centre of a spider's net or web, 

2657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-/us. 126 Spiders. .lye in um- 
bush in the cod or center of them out of sight. ; 

+6. Naut, The inmost recess of a bay or inland 
gea. Obs. a 

2675 Teoxce Diary (1825) 105 Haveing .. compassed the 
coat! or farthermost end of it {the Mediterranean]. 1743 
Burnecey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 117 They steered away 
into the Cod of a deep i Se or P. Browne Jamaica 211, 
I found this plant near the of the bay. 

47. A-cocoon. Obs. (Closely akin to 2. 

2626 Suvari. & Marnn aap grad (Silé-wornts) 
The choice of their huskes, or 1622 Bonorit Making 
Silk 24 The Silk balls, bottomes, or cods. 1706 Art of 
Painting (1744) 205 Shut up like a silk-worm in her cod. 
oz W. Forsytu Fruit Trees xxvii. (1824)395 All of them, 
after casting their slough several times, spin their cod. 

8. Comb, Cod-end = sense 5; cod-net, a net 
with a ‘cod’; tcod-pepper, capsicum; + cod- 
tree, the Cazop tree; + cod-weed, Centaurea 
nigra, or knap-weed. See also Cop-zair, -PIECE, 
-WABE, -WOEM. 

1871 Echo 15 Dec., The sprats are driven by the current 
in countless thousands into the ‘*cod’ end of the net. 122 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 7 Roller Ground-ropes and Cod- 
ends. 1299 Liber Custumarum (Rolls) 116 Il y a un autre 
manere de reye, ge lem apele ‘*codnet’, 1727 A. Hamitton 
New Ace. £. Ind, Uh. xxxvi. 43 His Sauce is some Shrimps 
dried and powder’d, and some Salt and *Cod-pepper. 1704 
bia ‘oy. (Churchill) IIL 47/2 The Algarrobo’s or +Eed 

ree. 


Cod (kpd) sb.2 Northern. Forms: 4-6 codde, 
4-7 codd, 5- cod, (5-6 kod(e, 6-7 code, 7- coad, 
mod. Sc. dia/, code (kid) >}. [a. ODa. Zodde, ON. 
hoddi, pillow (Sw. Audde cushion): cf. Du. Lodde 
:—OTent. type *Zuddor-, from same root as Cop}, 
and closely related in sense, a pillow being a bag 
or covering stuffed with some soft substance.] 


L A pillow; acushion. Sc. and zorth. dial. 

1490-50 Alezander 4916 With curtyns all of clone sylke 
& coddis of be same. en York Wills1. 223 Summo altari 
B cervical, anglice a kode. c1460 Towneley Myst. 34 When 
1 nap on my cod. 3gt2 Test. Ebor. (Surtees! V. 32 Two 
pilloo coddes with the valandes. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 
(12721 62, 1 maid ane cod of anegray stane, 1578 Richmond, 
Wills 277 iiij. pin cods and ij nedle casis. 1523-A. Kinc 
tr. Castisius’ Catech, 133 Was be vnto thame quha sewis 
soft kods to putt vnder enerie Elbok. 2612 Jv. in M«Kay 
Hist. Kilinarnock 1264) 308 Auchteine codis, pairtlie filled 
with downis and pairt with fedderis. 1674 Ray N.C. Words, 
Cod, 2 Pillow; Pix-tod, 2 Pincushion. x6dz Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 206 For making a codd to the litany deske. 2737 
Rausay Se. Proverbs (1776) 74 J2am.) Twa heads may lie 
upon ae i Gat Entait L vit. 47 Gas to thy bed 
and bring a cod for Mr. Walkinshaw. . 


CoD. 


2. Mech, One of the bearings of an axle; esp. 
(in early use) the ‘ bolsters’ or brasses on which a 
church-bell swings. 

1379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) UI, 101 In xiij Ib. de mes. 
syug pro ij coddes ad dictam campanam. 1425 /did. III. 
156 Fro uno kode de wire, 25, 2d, 1839 BR. S. Konmson 
Nant. Steant feng. 40 A small piece of cast-iron, flat on one 
side and half-round on the other, called a cod, is introduced, 
with its hack bearing against the spring. 188x Rayuonv 
Mining Gloss., Cod \Newc.), the bearing of an axle, 

3. Comb, Cod-pillow=1; cod-slip, a pillow- 
case; also Cob-waxe, q.v. 
i669 Wills & Inv, N.C. (1835) 302, if? towells, v Syne cod- 
pillers vt, 

Cod (ked), 54.3 Also 3 kod, 6 codde, 7 code, 
7-8 codd. [Origin uncertain: the name is known 
only as English. No notion of connexion with 
Gr. 7460s (mod. zoological L. gadus) is tenable. 

One suggestion is that this is the same word as Cov 36.), 
as if= “bag-fish’, from its appearance. Wedgwood sug- 
gests identity with obs. Flemn. kodde=hudse club, cudgel 
(Kilian), comparing the analogy of It. mazzo bextle, club, 
mace .. also a cod-fish (Florio). But the Flemings are not 
known to have ever called the fish odde.] 

1. A well-known sea fish, Gadus morrhua, which 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. w.i1493)2%9 The codde | inhabits the North Atlantic and its connected seas; 


attaining to a length of 3 feet or more, and to a 
weight of 20, or in exceptional cases even 50 pounds. 
Sometimes extended (with qualifications) to other 


. Inembers of the Cadide or Cod-tribe. (Pl. now 
' rare: the collective sing. cod being used instead.) 


Varicties named from their habitat: or stations are deep- 
water, rock, shore, bankli.e. Newfoundland Banks, George's 
‘George's bank, News, native cod; from colour, food, ete, 
brown, clam (ie. Nanfecding , herring, worm cod. 

3357 Act 31 Aedes. ///, Stat. 30.2 Les ucis surtz de Job, 
lyng & cod. 61460 J. Kusssit Bh. Nurture 5 in Babess 
Bk 174 Hake, sokfysh, haddok, cod, @ whytynge. 43 
Maun. & louseh. exp. 1241 221, fior ij. honderyd salt 
kodys. 1530 PaLocu 2/2 Codde a fysshe, cableav. 1624 
Carns. Surin Virginia 216 We woke more Cod then we 
knew what to doc with 1681 Conan Whyys Supple. 19741 
tat Or like to salmons, ur to codds, Or Turks, when they 
tovk in the Khoces. xr700 J. Law Coun. Lrede tiger s1 
That. they could hedge in the herring, code and other sorts 
Of fish. 1796 Monsu Amer, Geay. 1.150 The plenty of cod 
ceis inconceivable. 1228 Brows Gov Amer. sashes ayy 
Fish which hive near the shore .. are called ‘shoual-water 
Cid’, ‘Shore Cod’, “Inshore Cod’, §Worm-Cod', ‘ Clam- 
Cod’, ‘ Brown Cod’. 

b. More fully cod-fish. 

7555 73 Cournn Thesaurus s.v. Caput, Capito ..a codde 
fish, 2603 Haxoxn1 Mop, /mport. 93, I have other Cud-fish 
in water, that must not be furgotten. 1769 Pennant Zool, 
Jil. 137 ‘UVhe great rendezvouz of the cod fish is on the 
Vanks of Newfoundland. 1875 Jnvons Money 127% 27 
Dried codfish have acted as currency in... Newfoundland. 

atirtl. 10g Daily Tel. 4 We. 5/6 A few of ine od. 
fish, shoddy, and petroleum aristocracy. 

ce. Ked cod. 

12é9 Nature zt Mar. 449 ‘Red Cod’, 2 fungyid condition 
sometimes met with in the preserved fish, 

2. Applied to other fishes which take the economic 
place of the preceding in other regions: a. On 
the Pacific coast of North America, various fishes 
belonging to the family Chéridae, also distinguished 
as Bastard, Blue, Buffalo, Cultus, Green cod, Wb. 
In New Zealand, a serranoid fish Polyprion proy- 
nathus, called by the Maorics hafuku. e¢. In 
Australia, a serranvid fish of the Murray River and 
its tributaries, Oligdrus macquartensis, usually 
called Murray cod. 

xweto Gintuze Introd. Study of Fishes 7% Called by the 
colonists ‘ Murray-Cod’, being pleotiful ia the Murray 
River and other rivers of South Australia, 183 Brows 
Goove Amer. Fishes 279 The Cultus Cod, Ophiodon elon 
gatus, is universally called ‘Cod-fish’ where the true cod 
is unknown. ; 

3. See also Rocx Cop, a name applied to several 
distinct fishes, not related to the true Cod. One 
of these is also called in New Zealand Llue cod. 

4. Comb. cod-banger, a vessel used in the cod- 
fishery ; cod-bank, a submarine bank (Bax! g) 
frequented by cod, or on which cod are caught; 
eod-chest, a chest in which cod are kept alive; 
cod-chowder (see CaowprR); cod-fisher, one 
who fishes for cod, also a vessel used in the cod- 
fishery ; cod-fshery, fishing for cod, esp. as a 
branch of industry locally organized ; cod-fishing 
vbi. sb., fishing for cod; cod-line, a line used in 
fishing for cod; cod-man, a vessel used in the 
cod-fishery ; 'cod-mop, some kind of fish ; eod- 
oil = Cop-Liven 011; cod-pitchings, the lowest 
quality of cod-liver oil when obtained (as formerly) 
by allowing the livers to decompose; cod-sonnd, 
the ‘sound’ or air-bladder of the cod; cod-smack, 
a vessel engaged in cod-fishing. See also 1b, 

1064. J. G. Beztzau Notes of Trav. 51 The picturesque 
appearance of the *Cod bangers. 1253 — Harvest of Sea 
x. (1873) 218 ‘The fishermen of deck-welled cod-bangers use 
both hand-lines and long-lines. 1263 Kincstzy Water-tab. 
viL255 Eighty milesof*codbank 1245 Paxman Champlain 
L (2275) 270 All frequented ..the cod-banks of Newfound- 
land. 1204 ¥. Day Conimercial Sea Fishes 125 A plan is 
adopted for keeping cod alive ‘by transferring them to *cod- 
chests, which are pt floating in docks. x@gr HL Mzz- 
suz Whals xv. 73 A fine *eod-chowder was ery before 

a 
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COD. 


us. 1769 Fatconer Dict. ATarize (1789), *Codsisher. 2783 
Scots Mag. XV. 65/1 The Danes are setting up a *cod- 
fishery on the'coast of Iceland. 1794 Rigging § Seautan- 
ship I. 63 *Cod-lines of 18 threads are used on the banks of 
Newfoundland. 1884 Pal2 Mall G. 23 Feb. 10/2 The long- 
missing Grimsby fishing vessels. .six trawlers and one *cod- 
man, and their crews. 1466 Manz. & Househ, Exp. (1841) 
337 My mastyr paid for xxix. *codmoppes, xd. x86x Our 
fing. Home 69. 1868 Rovte & HEApLAND Mat. Med, 
(ed. 5) 745 The livers of some other fishes nearly related to 
the Cod..are supposed to yield a small part of the *Cod oil 
of commerce. 1858 Zxcycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XVI. 494 Turbid, 
and extremely offensive to the smell, and is known under 
the name of *cod-pitchings. x7s6 in Picton L'fool Munic. 
Rec. (1886) 1. 147 Building one *cod smack. 1808 ForsyTu 
Beauties Scotl, V. 12 Before..the French revolution, a 
London fishing-vessel or cod-smack was never seen in the 
Pentland Frith. ¢x6go B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Codsounds, 
the Pith or Marrow in the Cod’s Back, esteem'd as choice 
Peck. 1836 Manony Religues Father Prout, Watergr. 
Carousal, A keg of cod-sounds. 

+ Cod, sé.4 Obs. Mud (containing shells) from 
the bottom of rivers. (See quots.) 

1626 A. Speen Adam: out of E. xvi. (1659) 129 The mudd 
so taken out of the Rivers. .called small Codd was so ex- 
ceeding rich. 1669 Wor.incE Syst. Agric. v. § 3 (1681) 68 
Of Snayl-Cod, or Snag-greet. It lieth frequently in deep 
Rivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, it is very soft, full of 
Eyes and wrinkles, and little shells, is very rich. 

Cod, 54.5 slang. [In later times, app. used as 
an abbreviation of CopcER ; but it is very doubtful 
if this is the origin, since it appears much earlier 
than codger.] A slang appellation applied to per- 
sons, With various forces: see the quotations, 

cx6g0 B. E. Dict. Caxt. Crew, Cod, also a Fool .. An 
honest Cod, a trusty Friend. 1708 Morrevx Radelais v. 
v. (1737) 18 O what an honest Cod was this same /Edituus. 
1851 C. D. Bevan Let. in Beddoes’ Poems § Lett. (introd.) 
130 [At the Charterhouse} .. In those days the pensioners 
(or as we called them ‘Cods’) were not remarkable .. for 
cleanliness. 3833 Titackeray Nezucomes 11, 333 The old 
reverend black-gowns .. the Cistercian lads called these old 
gentlemen Codds—I know not wherefore. 1873 Slang Dict., 
Cod, to hoax, to take a ‘rise’ out of one. sed as a noun, 
a fool. 1878 Macreop Ast. Dumbarton n. 46 Ye vile 
drunken cod. 

Cod, 54.6 dial. [perh. f. Cop v.3] (See quot.) 

1887 S. Cheshire Folk-sp., Cod, a humbug, imposition .. 
‘That hoss-duty was a regilar cod ofa thing.’ 

+ Cod (kpd), vl Obs. [f. Cop sb.1] 

1. éntr. To produce ‘ cods’ or pods. 

1532 Fitzuers. /7usd. § 12 That they shoulde the better 
codde, and the sooner be rype. 1601 Hotranp Péiny I, 
$59 All kinds of Pulse doe cod at sundrie times. 161g G. 

ANDYS Trav. 1. 10x Their Dates. .begin to cod about the 
beginning of February. 1693 Evetyn De da Quint. Compl. 
Gard, Il. 199 Before it [pease] begins to codd. x720 
Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. (1719) 233. 

2. trais. To gather the pods of (peas). 

1570 Levins A/anip. 155/37 To codde peason, siliguas 
Jegere, 1690-1730 [cf. Copper *). 

. 2dr, with ozed (said of over-ripe shies or grain, 
the pods orears of which drop the seed or grain when 
handled, or shaken by the wind). To shake out. 

Cod, v.2 [f. Con sd.3]  ztr. To fish for cod. 

186r Maynew Lond. Labour 111. 213 (Hoppe) Then we 
went codding off the coast of Holland, for cod and haddock. 

Cod, v.3 slang or dial. [perh. f. Con sb.5 in 
sense ‘ fool’.] évans. ‘To hoax, to take a “rise” out 
of” (Slang Dict. 1873) ; to humbug, impose upon. 

1884 Cheshire Gloss., Coddin, humbugging. ‘Tha’st only 
coddin me as tha allus does; tha’l none tay me tosee th’ 
fair’ 1887 in S. Cheshire Folk-sp. 1889 in Scotland. 

|| Coda (kéda, kéwda). Afvs. [Ttal. :—L. canda 
tail.] A passage of more or less independent 
character introduced after the completion of the 
essential parts of a movement, so as to form a 
more definite and satisfactory conclusion. 

TRF in Cuampers Cycé. Suppl. 18:5 Lurop. Mag. 
LXVIT, 154 The coda concludes the piece with spirit aad 
energy. 1888 Academy 21 Jan. 51/3 In the opening allegro 
we have .. careful elaboration, and a highly effective coda, 

? The sense ‘ tail of a note’ is only Italian. 

Cod-bait. 

1. =Cap-nart (see CAD 4): generally identified 
with the CAppIs-wvonm, though sometimes said to 
be distinct. [It is possible that this belongs ety- 
mologically to Cop 50.1, the larva being in acase.] 

1626 G. Sanpys Ovid's Afet. (1640) 286 Codbates and 
Strawbates which lye under water [convert] into Mayflies. 
x6s1-9 T. Barker Av? of Angling (1820) 32 The Cod bait 
{as we call it) but named here a cadice. 1706 R. H. 
Angler's Sure Guide 30 Cod-Bait are much larger than 

ise, and of a more yellowish colour. 1780 R. Brookes 
Art of Angling 1. iii, 14 The Cod-Bait, Cadis-worm, and 
Straw-worm are only different Names for the same Bait. 
1833 J. Rennie Alsh. Angling 34 The grubs, which are 
known. by the name of caddis-worms, case-worms, cad or 
cod bait, and ruff-coats. 

. Sc. A large sea-worm, dug from wet sands ; 
also called Zug. [? Bait for Cop (s0.3).] 

+Codber(e. Obs. [f. Cop sb.2 + dere, BEAR 
5b.4] A pillow-case. 

474 in Ld, Treas. Ace. Scott. 1.21, vj eine of smale brade 
clath for coweringis ofthe Kingiscodberis. 1516 Javentories 
(181g) 24 (Jam.) Item, iiij codbers, 
‘+ Codd(e. Oés. [app. f. L. codex, the word 
translated in 1.] 

1, The stock or stem of a plant. 

€1420 Pallad. on Hush. w. 148 Yerely from the codde 
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(codice] awey let take the planntes. Jéid. v. 119 In Wynter 
to his codde [codici] an heep of stonys Is goode. 

2. Arch. See quots. 

1660 H. Broome Archit, Aa, Caulis, the coddes out of 
which the Helices grow in the Corinthian head. 1664 
Evetyn tr. Fveart’s Archit. 128 The Caules, and Codds 
breaking from the Helices. 

[f Cop sd.1 


+ Codded. (kp'déd), fA7. a. Obs. 
and v, +-ED.] 

1. Bearing pods. (Sometimes entering into the 
trivial names of plants.) 

1407 Grrarve Herbal 11. cxiv. (1633) 446 Codded arsmart 
called noli me tangere. x6xz Cotcr., Poyure Ethiopic, the 
husked, or codded Pepper. r7ro Lonnon & Wise Compl. 
Gard. (1719) 233 Large-codded Pease. 1727 Braptey Fam. 
Diet.s.v. Exoticks, Beans, Pease, and codded Fruits. 2776 
Wituerine Brit, Plants (1796) U1. 245 Codded Corn Violet. 
1777 Licutroot Flora Scot. (2789) 1.358 Arabis Thaliana, 
Thaie’s Cress or Coded Mouse-ear. 

b. Codded corn: Pulse ; peas and beans. 

1440 Promp, Pary,. 85 Coddyd come, dugumen. 

2. ‘In the pod’, ‘in the ear’. 

1g8x_ Act 23 Eliz. c.10§ 4 Any eared or codded Corn. 
1619 Datton Country Yust. xxv. (1630) 66 Hunting with 
Spaniels in eared or codded corn. 162z F, Marxuam 34. 
War wt. v.98 Pulse that is sprung vp although it be not 
codded. 

Codder ! (ke'da1). Now dial. Also 6 -ar. [f. 
Cop sé.2] A worker in leather; a saddler. 

1soy Louth (Lincolnsh.) Churchw. Acc. (MS.), [t™ paid 
codder makyng bell colars xd. 1575 Banister Chirurg. 
(1585) 361 Either with a common stitch, or else such one as 
coddars, or peltmongers use to make. 1622 F. MARKHAM 
Bk, War wi. iv. 96 Men of these trades as Codders, or 
Knackers, Cartwrights, Smiths and the like. 1897 V. Hi” 
Lincolnsh, Gloss., Codder, a saddler. 

Codder?. dial. [cf. Cop sb.1 and v.1] One 
who gathers peascods. 

cx690 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Codders, gatherers of 
Peascods, ¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot?. (1818) I. 48 Codders, 
and other women employed in the fields and gardens about 
London. 1847-78 HALLIWELL, Codder, a pea-gatherer. Midx. 

Codder3 (kpdaz). [f. Cop 56.34 -n.] A per- 
son, or ship, engaged in the cod-fishery. (U.S.) 

+ Co'dding, a. Obs. [perh. £. Consé.14.] ?Le- 
cherous, lustful. 

1588 Suaxs. 774, A. Vv. i. 99 That Codding spirit had they 
from their Mother. 

Coddle (kp'd’l), ».1 Also 7 coddel, quoddle. 
Pa, pple. 7 quodled, 7-8 codled. [Found first in 
end of 16th c.; origin uncertain. 

The form and sense would be satisfied bya NFr. *caudeler 
=Fr. *chaudeler, f. caudel, chaudel, lateL. caki)delluim (see 
Caupzg), in sense of ‘to warm, heat gently’; but nothing 
is known of such forms, though a sb. caudelée is used in 
Normandy. As to possible connexion with Copiinc sé.*, 
see that word.) 7 eda 

1. trans. To boil gently, parboil, stew (esf. fruit: in 
quot. 1611, it is, of course, suggested by ‘ Pippin’). 

1598 B. Jonson Lv. Aan in Hunt. ii, Taking in all the 
yong wenches that passe by..and codd'ling euery kernell of 
fruit for’hem. @16xx Beaus. & Fi, Philaster y. iv, Dear 
Prince Pippin, Down with your noble blood : or as [ live I'll 
have you coddled. axz6ss T. Maverne Receipts tn Cook- 
ery No. 150. ror Take your Pippins green, and quoddle 
them in faire water. 1765 Sterne Tx. Shandy (1802) VII, 
xxvii. 58 We'll go. .said my father, whilst dinner is coddling. 
1769 Jounson in Boswell 26 Oct., Sir, you are not to imagine 
the water is to be very hot. I would not coddle the child. 
1808 Mrs. Ruxpew. Cookery (1838) 149 Coddle six pippins 
in vine leaves covered with water. 1854 THorEAu J Valden 
xiii. (1886) 237, I collected a small store of wild apples for 
coddling. 1875 Parisn Sussex Gloss., Coddle, to parboil, 
Apples so cooked are called coddled-apples, 

fig. ©1613 Overnury 4 Ii7/e (1638) 162 Hee is tane from 
Grammar-schoole halfe codled. 1634 Ranpotru Pocuts, 
Pedlar (x652) 37 If your _coxcomes [= heads} you would 
Quoddle, Here buy Braines to fill your noddle. 642 
Howe. For. Trav. (Arb.) 80 Green wits not yet halfe 
coddled as it were. 

2. In some mod, dialects: To roast (apples, 
peas, etc.) in the oven: see quots. 

1876 C. C. Roninson AZid. Vorksh, Gloss, (E. D. S.), 
Coddle, to roast fruit, ctc., as apples, and shelled beans, 
When the latter crack, they are coddled. 1879 Holderness 


Gloss., Coddle, to cook certain kinds of food in the oven in: 


pees of boiling. 1888 Appy Sheffield Gloss. s. v. Coddle, 
sy eepies are roasted in the oven they are said to be 
coddled. ; 

Hence Co-ddled (}codled, guodled) ppl. a. 

1647 Warp Simp, Cobler 76 Dapple your speeches, with 
new quodled words, 1265 Crevetanp Pocmts 1x Ajax with 
his anger quodl'd brain, «1668 Davenant Distresses Wks. 
(1673) 41 Soft All over, as a quodled Apple. 1688 C, 
‘TRENCHFIELD Cap of Gray Hairs xxvi. 169 The mischief 
on't too is to see The Codied Fool take upon him in that 
tune. 1818 Gentl. Afag. LXXXVIII. 1, 160/2 Place the 
flowers in scalding water .. then cut off the coddled end of 
the stems. 1888 Appy Sheffield Gloss., Coddled peas, are 
peas cooked like chestnuts. They are put into a tin and 
stewed in a hot oven. 

Coddle (ked’l), v2 [In no Dictionary before 
Todd 1818. It has been variously conjectured to 
be the same word as CoppLs 7,1, CopDLE v.3 (= 
cuddle), ox to be a variant of CADDLE., or of 
Cavupre v., with the meaning extended to all the 
treatment of which rege is a characteristic 
part. Of these the Jast would best suit the sense, 
while the interchange of az and short o is common 


dialectally. 
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(Cotgr. has an obs;_F. cadeler ‘to cocker, pamper, fedie, 
cherish, make much of’; but this is unknown elsewhere.)) 
trans. To treat as an invalid in need of ‘nourish- 
ing food and nursing; to nurse overmuch, cocker, 
Often with 2p; cf. s2rse 2p, cocker up. (It differs 
from pamper, in that it is those who are supposed 


to be weakly that are coddled.) 

x85 Jane Austen EZruua i. xii, 88 Be satisfied with 
doctoring and coddling yourself. 1816 Scotr Axtig. ix, 
Let womankind alone for coddling each other. 1860 Enter- 
son Cond. Life iv. (1861) 91 People..who live to dine, who 
send for the doctor, who coddle themselves, 1862 THACKERAY 
Four Georges iv. 219 (Ee) never had a desire but he coddled 
and pampered it. 1882-3 Scnarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1, 
soo Regret that the State ever undertook to coddle the 
church. 1889 Boy’s Own Paper 17 Aug. 730/1, 1 don’t want 
to be coddled up and made a fool of.. 

Hence Co-ddled A7/. a., Co'ddling vi. sb. 

1824 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser.1. (1863) 13 Nothing worse 
for children than coddling, 1884 Cassedd’s Kam. Mag. Mar. 
2109/2 A deal of difference betwixt ordinary care of health 
and coddling. 1886 Athengwia 18 Dec, 823/2 A spoilt and 
coddled little lad. 

Coddle, v,3, dial, form of CuppLE, to fondle, 
caress, coax, 

Coddle (kg'd’l), sd. collog. [f. CoppnE v2] 
One who coddles himself or is coddled. (Hence 
mollycoddie.) 

1830 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. tv. (1863) 18x His grand- 
mother herself could not be a greater coddie in her own 
venerable person. 1848 B. D. Watsx Aristoph., Clouds 
in. iii, The town Will pronounce you a mammy-sick coddle, 
1870 mee Annals of Life 1. 13x Aunt Mandeville was 
no coddle. 


Coddler (kp'diez). xave. = CODDLE sb. 

1866 Mrs. H. Woon S¥. Afartin's Eve vi. (1874) 53 Neither 
a coddler nor a hypochondriac. 

tCoddy (kpdi), a Ods. [f. Cop sb.14-r.] 
Characterized by having cods or pods. 

x60x Hotanp Pliny I. 390 A kind of coddy shrub .. the 
fruit thereof .,is contained within a cod. 1611 Cotcr., 
Goussi, coddie, hullie, huskie, swaddie. 

Coddy-moddy. dial. A local name of the 
Black-headed Gull, particularly in the Eastern 


Counties. : 

1676 WitLucisy Ornithol, 266 Larus fuscus sive Hy- 
bernus, in agro Cantabrigiensi Coddy-moddy (Ray transt, 
(2678) 350 The Winter-Mew, called in Cambridge-shire the 
Coddy-moddy]. 1802 G. Moxtacu Oraith. Dict., Coddy- 
moddy, vide Gull, Winter. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 314 
Coddy moddy. A gull in its first year's plumage. 

Code (kéud), 56.2 Also 5 coode. [a. F. code, 
f. L. codex, codic-em ; see CODEX.] . 

L a. Rom. Law, One of the various systematic col- 
lections of statutes made by later emperors, as the 
code of Theodosius, of Justinian ; spec. the latter. 

1303 R. Bruxne andl. Syne 2183 pat mayst pou fynde 
al and sum In code ‘de raptu virginum’. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) III. 255 Theodocius his code. 1577 tr, Bzt- 
linger’s Decades (1592) 427, The lawes and constitutions .. 
founde either in the Code, in the booke of Digestes, or Pan- 
dectes, 1656 Biount Glossogr., Code, a Volume conteining 
divers books; more particularly a Volume of the Civil Law 
so called, which was reduced into one Code, or Codice, 
by Justinian, 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) II. 355 The 
manuscript of the ‘Theodosian code, 1818 Cruise Digest 


* (ed. 2) V. 170 It is said in Justinian’s Code. 


b, A systematic collection or digest of the 
laws of a country, or of those relating to a par- 


ticular subject. : 

(In modern use, chiefly since the promulgation of the 
French Code Civile or Code Nafoléon, in 1804.) | , 

1738 Pore Donne Sat, 11. 96 Larger far Than civil codes 
with all their glosses are. 177 Punins Lett, xliv.237 There 
is no code in which we can study the law of parliament. 
3818 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) 1. 2 The different German tribes 
were first governed by codes of laws formed by their re- 
spective chiefs. 1828 W. Seweu. O2f Price £ss, 33 Their 
gemal code was formed in no sanguinary spirit. 1844 Lp. 

ROUGHAM Brit. Const, xix. § 1 (1863) gor Every govern- 
ment is bound to digest the whole law intoacode. 

2. ¢ransf. A system or collection of rules or 
regulations on any subject. 

1809-10 CoLerincE Jriend (1865) 158 In the legislative as 
in the religious code. 3184r Myers Cath. Th, 1. xxiv. 298 
Christianity can never be reduced to a mere code of Ethics. 
1875 H. E. Mannine A/fssion H. Ghost xiii. 352 The Sermon 
on the Mount contains the whole code of perfection. 

b. ‘A collection of receipts or prescriptions 
represented by the Pharmacopceia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
. & A system of.military or naval signals. 
b. Zelegr. A system of words arbitrarily used 
for other words or for phrases, to secure ‘brevity 
and secrecy ; also aft77d., as in code telegram, word. 

1808 Wetuixctonin Gurw. Diss. IV. 2 A long letter 
respecting. .a code of signals for the army. 1875 JEvoxs 
Money (1878) 166 Maritime codes of signals. 1880 8774. 
Postal Guide 241 Code telegrams are those composed of 
words, the’ context of which has no intelligible meaning. 
1884 Pall Malt G. 12 Sept. 5/x Telegraph companies had 
to face .. the extension of the use of code words. eo 

+4. A collection of writings forming a book, 
such as the Old or the New Testament. Also, a 
recognized division of such forming a volume. Obs. 

rgor Grew Cosm, Sacr. wv. i, Then having learned the 
Hebrew tongue and procured A copy of the Hebrew code, 
1736 Baitzy (folio) Code, 2 Volume or Book. 1794 Parry 

vid. 1.1, ix. § 3 The Christian Scriptures were divided into 

two codes orvolumes. /éid., Intending by the one a code 
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or collection of Christian sacred writings, as the other ex- 
pressed the code of collection of Jewish sacred writings. 
+8. Comb 

x823°Conzetr Rar. Rides (1885) I. 390 The humane code- 
Softener. 83x Cartyce Jfise, (1872) III, 242 Code-makers 
and Utilitarians. 

“+ Code, sd.2 Obs. Also coode. Pitch, cobbler’s 
wax. 

3368 Ord. in Riley Lond, Ment. (1868) 301 Code, rosin, or 

oe end of fase (2itozr). ore Wee Ex. ih 3 
(MS. Bodl. *77) Sche took a segge leep, and clemede it with 
coode [1382 glewishe cley, 1388 tar]. ¢1440 Promp. Paru. 
85 Code, sowters wex (A. P, coode], ¢1485 Digdy Afyst. 
(882).11. 103 Be-paynted with sowters code, 
_+ Code, 563 Ods. Also oud, Cups. [The ME. 
owith corresp, Sc. # points to an OE. *céd, which 
is however unknown.] A chrism-cloth. (Very 
common in Sc. in 16th c.: see CUDE.) 

cx420 Aniurs of Arth, xviii, Cristunt and crisumte, with 
condul and with code. 1483 Cath. Angi. 85 Cud, crismate, 

Code (kéud), v. rare. [f. Cope sb.1] trans. 
To enter in 2 code, 

1815 Miuman Fazio (182x) 85 Robbery..1s sternly coded 
as a deadly crime. 188g Law Times LXXX. 44/1 The 
clerk was en eget ..in forwarding these messages, all of 
which he code as having been sent out at 2,25. 

Code, obs. form of Cup. 

+ Codebec, Obs. = CAUDEBEOCK. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. To Rdr., To furnish you with a 
Vigone, Codebec, or Castor. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2399/4 
An Oval Leather Hatcase with a new Codebec edged Hat. 
’Co-debtor, -decree: see Co-. 

Co-declina‘tion. Astron, [Co- 4.] Com- 
plement of the declination. 

1812 Woonnouse Astron. i. 8 Its co-declination, or, which 
is now the more usual term, its North polar distance. 

Co-defendant. [Co- 3 .] Joint defendant, 
defendant in conjunction (wth). 

2640-4 Prynne's Petition in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1. (1692) 
I..74 Denying him Access to his Councel, and Conference 
with his Co-defendants. 1768 Buackstons Cone, IIT, xi. 
{Jod.), Any fandlord may, by leave of the court, be made a 
co-defendent to the action. 1885 Law Times’ Rep. LUI. 642 
Two persons who were made co-defendants. 

Codeia (kodzid). Chem. [f. Gr. nddea: see 
Covgm, and cf. worphia, morphine, etc.) =Co- 
DEINE. 

1868 Royte & Heapianp Mat. Med, (ed. 9) p12 Codeia.. 
was discovered by Robiquet in 1832. 7878 H. Woop Therap. 
(1879) 231 Poisoning .. by codeia. 1883-4 Med. Annual 
18/1 Opium and its alkaloid codeia. 

Co-de-ify, v. [see Co- 1.] trans. To deify to- 
gether, to make participator of the divine nature, 

1645 Pacirr Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 93 He is godded with God, 
and codeified with him. 1683 Porpace JZyst, Div. 58 Coe 
deified and-consubstantiated with the Father. 

Codeine (kowdzjain). Chew. Also codeina. 
[f. Gr. «dea head, poppy-head +-1nz.] A white 
crystalline alkaloid (Cj, H.NOg3) contained in 
opium,-and used as a hypnotic; discovered and 
named in 1832 by Robiquet of Paris. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 250 Of Codeina. 
x88: Nature XXIV. 293 M. Grimaux has succeeded in 
producing codeine, identical in properties with the naturally 
occurring alkaloid. “ 

Codelegs (kdudiés),‘a. [£ Copz sd.1 + -LEss.] 
Without a code. 

1864 H. Jones Holiday Pap. 384 The codeless law of love, 

Co-delight, -delinquent, -denization, 
-descendant, -despairer, etc.: see Co-. 

Codelynge, obs. form of CopLine. 

. Codenac, variant of CopINrac. 
: Codes, tzt.; see CoaDs. 

| Codetta (kodetta). AZus. [Ital., dim. of Copa.] 
A short coda; see also quot. 1869. 

. 1869 OuseLey Connterp. xx. 164 Sometimes a few notes 
are.subjoined to the subject, thou they do not really form 
an essential part of it, in order to lead melodiously into the 
countersubject. Such an interposed passnge is called a 
*codetta’ or ‘conduct’. 1879 Grove Dict. Music I. 377/1 
Codetta is the diminutive of Coda, from which it offers no 
material differences except in-dimensions, 

“Codex (kdudeks). Pl, codices (kawdisiz), 
[a..L. cddex, later spelling of cavdex trunk of a 
tree, wooden tablet, book, code of laws.] . 

_1, = Cops $6.1 1, 2. Obs. 

, 3882 Mutcaster Positions xl. (1887) 228 In the fourth 
booke-of Iustinians new Codex, ‘the thirtenth title, “1622 
Frercner Sp. Curate wv. vii, The codexes o’ th’ law. 1659 
Gentl, Cali. iv. § 24. 408 The whole codex of Christian 
precepts. 1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 460/x A new codex, or body 
of the laws. pes 

_ 2, A manuscript volume: ¢.g. one of the ancient 
manuscripts of the Scriptures (as the Codex Sinad- 
ticus, Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, etc.), or of the 

ancient classics. — __ . 
1845 M. Sruarr O. 7. Canoz viii. (1849) 185 Account for 
the speedy loss or destriction of-most codices once in cir- 
culation. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text N. Test. 26 ‘Tischen- 
dorf’s great ciecorretys the Codex Sinaiticus. Jéid. s9 The 
characters in Codex B are’somewhat less in size than those 
of Codex'A. -- ° n wee m1 2 +3 

3. ‘In medicine; a collection ‘of receipts for the 
preparation of drugs’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ;, spec. the 
French Pharmacopceia, *, 
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Cod-fish: see Cop sd.3 1b. 

Codgex (kpdga1): dial and collog. [peth. a 

jal. var. of CaDGER: the two words are now used 
quite differently in the colloquial language of 
London and the towns generally; but in some 
dialects they are identical, while in others codger 
had formerly a contemptuous sense which might 
easily arise out of cadger.] 

1. dal. A mean, stingy, or miserly (old) fellow ; 
sometimes, like cadger, a pedlar, tramp, or beggar. 

1796 Man. D’Arbiay Camillaix.iv.(D.), He. .said. .nothing 
should induce him ever to help me in. What a mere 
codger that lad has turned out. 3818 Topp, Codger, con- 
teapot, used for a miser, one who rakes together all he 
can, 1875 Parisu Sussex Dral., Codger, a miser ; a stingy 
old fellow. 18976 South Warwicksh. Gloss., Codger, a miser. 
2877 E. Peacock MN. W. Linc. Gloss., Codger, a dirty, mean 
old man, 1880 Miss Courtney W. Cornwadi Gloss., Codger, 
cadger, a tramp ; a mean pediar; a term of contempt. 

b. dial. A testy or crusty (old) man. 

3880 Antrint § Down Gloss., Codger, a crusty old fellow. 
1888 Lowstey Berksh. Was., Codger, a testy old man; an 
old man having queer habits. : . 

2. low collog. A familiar or jocosely irreverent 
term applied a. originally to an elderly man, usu- 
ally with a grotesque or whimsical implication. 

1756 Murruy Apprentice 1, (1764) 36 Old Cojer must not 
smoke that I have any concern. 19775 Garrick Bon Ton 32 
My Lord's servants call you an old out-of-fashion’d Codger. 
Tbid. 33 That for you, old Codger (snaps his fingers). 1789 
Woxcorr (P. Pindar) Subj. for Painters Wks, 1812 H, We 
want no proofs, old Codger, but your face. *797-x80s 8. & 
Hr. Lee Cauterd. 7. WI. 267 ‘he queer codger fancies 
them his new relations. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sa/mag. (1824) 
89 A gouty old codger ofan alderman. 182r SHELLEY Le. 
Mrs. S. Aug. (Camelot ed.) 355, I... sign the agreement for 
the old codger’s house. 2834 M. Scotr Creise Afidge (1863) 
2 The old gentleman was rather a quiet-going codger. 1876 
Rostnson Whitby Gloss., Codger, a stout, comfortable look- 
ing old man, dee sk 

b. In more general application: Fellow, chap. 

1839 Dickens Mich. Nick. Ix, I haven’t been drinking 
your health, my codger’, replied Mr. Squeers. 185: Douc- 
Las Jerrotp S¢. Giles’s 23 (Hoppe) And that’s what they ‘Il 
do with you, my little codger. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Codger, 
@ name given when familiarly addressing an acquaintance. 

Codical (kp'dikal), a. [f. L. cddze- stem of Copex 
+-aL. L. had caudzcdlis in lit. sense ‘ pertaining 
to tree-trunks’.] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a codex or code. 

1864 in WEBSTER, : . 

+ Codice. Obs. vave. [ad. L. cédice-nz, or a. sing. 
of codice-s: see CODEX.] = Copz, 

1656 [see Cope sd, if 

Codicil (ke'disil), Also 5 (condicyle), 6-7 
codicill, 7 codecil, 8 codicel.. [ad. L. cédictll-us 
(chiefly in pl.), dim. of cddex CoDEX.] 

1. Law. A supplement to a will, added by the 
testator for the purpose of explanation, alteration, 
or revocation of the original contents. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvil. (1890) 100 This is my testament 
and my last will, my condicylle and my willynge inreuocable 
and permanent. 2383 Gotpine Calvin on Deut, excii. 1195 
Hee meant not to deface the remembrance of the things 
which he had written afore .. in the testament or last Will 
of Jacob : but to make as it were a Codicill vnto it. a166x 
Furrer Worthies 1. 161 He bequeathed to [them].. one 
hundred pounds a piece by his Will, and as much by a 
Codecil annexed thereunto, cxgzo Prior Ada u. 8 To 
appoint her, By codicil, a larger jointure, 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick. i, He had, in a fit of very natural exasperation, 
revoked the bequest in a codicil. . 

b. transf. and fig. Supplement, appendix. 

1784 H. Watrore Let. to De Si 27 Mar. in Acad, 25 
Feb, 1882, We have at present so bitter a codicil to a most 
severe Winter, ley Square was as much covered 
with Snow this sunny os It was two months ago. 1789 
— Remin, ix. 67, 1 have done with royal personages. 
Shall I add a codicil on some remarkable characters that I 
remember? 1835 Lytton Azenzé 1x, vi. 398 Our compact is 
sealed ; one word by way of codicil. sea h ae 

2. Occas. in other senses of L. codictlli: A 
writing-tablet, a letter or note written thereon; an 
account-book (L. codex); a diploma or letters 


patent. Obs. 

1640 G. Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 56 A paire of 
Tables, or Codicills, wherein to register the wise . . sayings 
of others. 1699 Benriey Pha, xx. 539 The Codicills were 
return’d with an Answer upon the same Wax where the 
former Letter was written. @1704 T. Brown Praise of 
Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 93 His codicils. or paper of accounts. 
278x Ginson Decl. § bi II, 25 The codicils or patents of 
their office were curiously emblazon sale, 
-Codicillary (kedisilari), c. [ad. L. eddécélla- 
vius, -Grés; see -ARy1 and 2.] Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, a codicil.” 

1726 AvLirrs Parerg, 529 When any one makes a Testa- 
ment, wherein he adds a Codicillary Clause. 1818-27 
Pamtimore Reforts Il. 30 (L.) An unfinished paper not 
established_as codicillary. |! Poste Gaius 1. comm. 
(ed. 2) 245 To pay all codicillary legacies and trusts. 

Codici'lhular, a. norce-wd. [f.L. type *cod7- 
cillulus (dim. of codicilius)+-sn.] Of the nature 


of a little codicil or supplement... ._ es 
1829 Gen. P. THomrson Lxerc. (18. 2) I, xg0 The little 
codicillular appendage of the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
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CODLING. 


Co-die : see Co-. 

Codification (kéudifikerfon, ked-). [sb. of 
action from CopIry: prob. from mod.F.] 

1. Reduction (of laws) to a code. 

1817 Bentuam (¢2¢/e), Papers relative to Codification & 
Public Instruction. ¢ 2830 — Fustice & Codification Petit, 
Wks. V. 639/x No otherwise than by codification can the 
reform here prayed for .. be carried into effect. 840 Min 
Diss. §& Disc, Bentham (1859) 1. 373. He [Bentham] de- 
monstrated the necessity and practicability of codification, 
or the conversion of ail Jaw intoa written and systematically 
arranged code, 1876 Gren Short Hist. viii. 570 Bills were 
laid before the House for the codification of the law. 

2. gen. Systematization. 

1874 Lewes in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 693 (Lagrange § 
Hegel), At the best it is but a Method of adie and 
its merits must be estimated by its success in codifying the 
results reached by Science. 878 Fisky in V. Amer, Rev, 

1, 37 Science is but the codification of experience. 

Codifier (kardifsiex), [f, Coviry+-zn.] One 
who codifies. 

1830 Bentitam Js, XI. 56 Buonaparte and his draughts- 
men, his codifiers, etc, 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. 
xxiv. 398 William..as the codifier of the laws of Eadward. 

Codify (koudifoi, kgd-), v. [modem f. Cope + 
-FY, like classify, ete., prob. after F. codifier.] 

1. To reduce (laws) to a code; to digest. 

¢ 1800 Bextuans Gen, View af Compl. Code of Laws (L.), 
1 propose to codify this. 1858 Bricnr Sf. ah 10 Dec., 
‘The laws had been codified and simplified. 1867 Macrarrenx 
Harmony ii. 35 Modern theorists have codified the laws of 
counterpoimt. 

absol. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. tx Amer. (1839) I. 42 
Bentham .. offered ..to codify for several of the United 
States, and also for Russia, 

2. ger. To reduce to a general system; to sys- 
tematize. 

1873 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue § 193 He proceeds on the 
principle of codifying the actual practice [of orthography). 
x880 Jerreries Hodge & AL, II. 205 The mbles, the 
complaints and so forth, had never been codified. 

Hence Codified f//. a., Co-difying vd/. sb. 

186 Pearson Larly & Alid. Ages Eng. 1. xxxiii. 570 The 
feeling of the times was against the codifying of customs, 
1876 J. Parker Paract.1. v. 56 Vhere are codified lives that 
can move only as the book permits, 

Codignace, -digny, var. ff. Copintac, 

Codilla (kodili). [app. dim. of It, coda :—L. 
cauda tail; but the history of the term is obscure.] 
The coarse tow of flax or hemp. 

1785 Act 25 Geo. [//, c. 56 § 2 Short chucking .. codilla. 
1794 Rigging § Seamanship 59 Codilla is a short hemp 
taken from the root-end of Petersburgh. 1880 Dazly News 
11 Dec. 3/8 Flax, tow, and codilla on the spot were quiet. 

Co e (kodi'l). Also 8 codill. [F. codidem., 
ad. Sp. codzi/lo knee of a quadruped, angle, etc., 
dim. of codo elbow.) A term used at ombre when 
the game is lost by the person who challenges to 


win it. 

1gr2-4 Pore Kage Lock 1.92 She sees, and trembles at 
th’ approaching ill, Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 
3729 Swirr F¥rud. Mod. Lady Wks. 1755 ILL. 1. 190 Well, 
if I ever touch a card! Four mattadores, and lose codill ! 
1878 H. H. Gisas Omdre 26 If either of the adversaries win 
the game, he is said to give codille to the ombre. Vote. The 
sense. .may be that one has driven the ombre into a corner, 
or else that he has a blow from his adversary’s arm. 

+Codi-niac. Obs. Also 6 codignac, -dinac, 
7 -denac, -din(n)iack, codigny. [a. F. codignac, 
-at (Cotgr.), mod. cotignac, It. cod-, cotognata 
(Florio), quince marmalade, f. cod-, cofogno :-L. 
coténeus, var. of cydoneus Quince. See also Co- 
TINIATE.] Quince-marmalade, qucdany: 

2539 Anne Basser in M. A. E. Wood Lett. (Must, Ladies 
III. 149 The King .. commandeth me to write unto you for 
more oF the codiniac. 1577 Harrison Zngland 1, vi. (1877) 
1.148 Conserues, suckets, codinacs, marmilats. 3578 Lyte 
Dordoens vi. XXxix. 708 The Codignac or Marmelade made 
with honic..is very good and profitable for the stomacke. 
1611 Cotcr., Cadignat, Codiniack, or marmalade of Quinces. 
Lbid., Cotignac, Codinniack. 1668 Witxins Real Char. u. 
xii. § 4. 296 Several confections, as Marmalade, Codigny, ete, 

Co-dire'ctional, a. Math. [Co- 2.] Having 
the same direction. 

1863 R. Townsenn Mod, Geom. 1. x57 The several bases 
are parallel, equal, and co-directional with the several sides, 

Co-discoverer, -divine; see Co-. 

Codist (kowdist). rare. - [f. Cope+-1st, app. 
after jrrist.] One learned in the Code or Civil 
Law, or in the legal codes of different nations. 

1853 Jraser'’s Mag. XLVI. 361 No man supposes him to 
be a great jurist—a great comparative codist—a philo- 
sophical legislator. 

Codie, obs. form of CopDLE. ( 

Codling! (kgdlin). Also 4-5 codlyng(e, § 
codelynge, 6 kodlynge, 7 codlin. [f. Cop 56.3 
+-Linc, dim. suffix.] 

1. A young or small cod. (In early cookery 
often treated as a distinct fish; and prob. the 
name included allied species of smaller size.) 

1314 in Wardr. Ace. 8 Edw. [1, 21/12, 1 codling 12d. ¢1420 
Liker Cocoruat (1862) 4x ‘Take turbot, haddok, and gode 
codlyng. exqzy Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 642/16 Hie mudiis, 
codlyng. 01475 {0id. 763 Hie crocodolus, a codlyng. 31533 
Ww. De Wonpe. Bk. Keruynge Biv a, Makrell & whytynge; 
haddocke-and codlynge. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Temple 
61 Whose linnen-drapery is a thin, Subtile, and ductile cod- 
lin’s skin. 16533 Mouret & BENnet Health's ee (1746) 
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CODLING. 

245 Called. .Codling, because it is no longer than a Cod, and 
1 hath the taste of Ling. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 324 

ow'several sorts of Fish are named, according to their 
Age or Growth .. A Codd, first a Whiting, then a Codling, 
then a Codd. 1740 R. Broones Art of Angling uw. xxx. 138 
The Cod .. those that are small are call'd Codlings. 1865 
i; G. Bertram Harvest of Sea x. (1873) 206 Smoked cod- 

ings are extensively sold for Finnan haddo 1877 
Bracke Wise Alex 71 A single cod contains Some hundred 
myriad codlings in its roe. 

b. attrib. 

7496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing 34 To take hym [pyke].. 
‘Take a codlynge hoke. 

2. In America applied to fishes of the genus 
Phyets, allied to the cod. 

Codling ? (kg'dlin), codlin (kgdlin). Forms: 
5 querdlyng, qwerdelyng, 6 codlyng, 6-7 
quodling(e, quadling, 7- codling, codlin. 
[The later forms gzodling, codling, are peth. cor- 
ruptions of the earlier guerd/ing. The latter is 
explained in the Promptorium as duracentum, app. 
L. dtracinus, -um *hard-berried, hard’, orig. said 
of the grape, hence of other fruits, as peaches, 
cherries, etc. Assuming that guerd/ing had a 
meaning corresponding to this, it has been sug- 
gested that it might be a derivative of ME. guert 
‘sound’; though this is not very satisfactory 
either in form or in sense. 

Palgrave's explanation pomze cuite, and Skinner's powrnunt 
coctite, together with the very frequent references in the 
17th c. to the coddling of apples or pippins (see Coppte v.!), 
and the frequent spelling of the latter with gu-, seem to 
show that the two words were thought to be connected. 
But the form guerdling, the late appearance of the verb 
coddle, and want of early examples of a descriptive phrase 
‘coddling apple’, all tend to indicate that this association 
was non-original and incidental.) 

1. A variety of apple, in shape elongated and 
rather tapering towards the eye, having several 
modern sub-varieties, as Kentish Codling, Kes- 
wick Codling, etc. 

From the beginning the name seems to have been applied 
to a hard kind of apple, not suitable to be eaten raw; 
hence to any immature or half-grown apple. In the begin- 
ning of the 17th c. it was applied to a variety suitable to be 
cooked while still unripe; but the peculiar codling shape 
appears to have determined the modern application. 

1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ, Ord. (1790) 472 Blomes 
of querdelynges or of other gode frute. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 
420/2 Querdlynge, appulle, Duracenum. 1530 Parser. 
206/2 Codlyng, frute, forme cuite. 1586 CoGan Haven 
Health cii. (1636) 100 Raw apples and Quedings are by 
this rule rejected. 1601 Suaks. Twvel. NV. 1. v. 167 As a 
squash is before tis a pescod, or a Codling when tis al- 
most an Apple. 1625 Bacon £ss. Gardens (Arb.) 556 In 
uly .. Early Peares, and Plummes in Fruit; Ginnitings; 
Quadlins. 1676 Wor.ivce Cyder (1691) 206 The Codling, 
so called from the use it is put unto, is a very necessary 
apple in the Kitchin, rgz2 Swirt A/idas, A codling e’er it 
went his lip in, Wou'd strait become a golden pippin. a 
Kersey, Coddin, 2 kind of Apple that is proper to be coddle 
or stewed, [So Baitey 1721-1800.] 1740 SOMERVILLE //ob- 
binol um. (1749) 158 Green Codlings float In dulcet Creams. 
1755 Jouxson, Codling, an apple, generally codled, to be 
mixed with milk [‘and, it may be added, an apple not quite 
ripe’, Topp} 1802 W. Forsytn Fruét-trees 59 ‘The 
Codlin is generally the first apple that is brought to market 
1879 Prior Plant-n., Codlin, originally coddling, from 
coddle, to stew or boil lightly, a boiling apple, an apple for 
coddling or boiling, a term used in Shakspeare of an 
immature apple, such as would require cooking to be eaten, 
but now applied to a particular variety. 

b. The tree which bears codlings. 

1657 AUSTEN /'ruit Trees 1. 66 It is the custom to make 
. hedges of Quodlings, Plums and vines. 1669 Worutpce 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 129 The Kentish Codling is very easily 
propagated by Slips or Suckers. 1879 Jerreries Wild 
Life in S. Co. 176 They [goldfinches] build in the same 
trees—bushy-headed codlings. 

ce. Hot codlings: roasted apples (formerly com- 
monly sold hot in the London streets). 

¢ 1624 Forp, etc. Sun's Darling in. tii, If I be not deceeved, 
I ha’ seen Summer go uP and down with hot codlings. 
1825 Popular Song, A little old woman, her living she 
got, By selling hot codlings, hot, hot, hot. 188: Daily Tel. 
23 Feb., Hot codlings may now be sought for in vain. 

(Gifford explained quot. 1624 as ‘green pease’ (cf, Cop- 
Linc); but his grounds for this appear insufficient. Cf. 
however Connie v.! 2, as used of peas; whence, it has 
been suggested, ‘roasted peas’ may have been called cod- 


AHES. 

+ 3. Ks Applied to a raw youth. Obs. 

1610 B. Jonson Ach, 1. i, Sub, Who isit Dol? Dol. A 
fine yong quodling. Fac. O, my lawyers clarke, I lighted 
on last night, cx640 Surrey. Capt. .Underwit w, ii. in 
Bullen O. P72. (1883) II. 379 Take a very fine young Codling 
heire and pound him as small as you can... then you must 
cozen him. 1663 Flagellum; or O. Cromwell, All the 
Codlings and embryons of Triploc. 


3. transf: ‘ Codlins. ‘Limestones partially burnt. 
North’ (Halliwell). 

4. attrib-and Comb.,as codling-apple, -hedge, -tart, 
-tee ; codling-moth, a ‘species of moth (Carpo- 
capsa pomonella), thé larva of which feeds on the 
apple; codlings-and-cream, 2 popular name of 
the Willow-herb (Zp:lobéum hirsutum), from the 
smell of its flowers, or of its leayes when bruised ; 
codling-shaped a., of the elongated and tapered 
shape.of a codling, , 

x9767 Monro in Phil, Trans, LVII. 489 Two dozen of 
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*codling apples. exgog Cerra Firnnes Diary (1888) 300 A 
*Coddling hedge secured a walke of orange and Lemmon 
trees in perfection, 1885 H.C. M«Coox Zezants Old Farm 
gz The caterpillar of the *codling-moth. -1670 Ray Catal, 
Plant, Angl, (Britten & H.), Called. .*Codlings and Cream, 
from the smell of the leaves a little bruised. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 27 July, We liked very well their *Codlin tarts. s629 
ATS. Acc. St. Fohn’s Hosp. Canterd., When the *quodlinge 
tree was sold. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig, Man. 267 The 
Branch of a Willow, Codling-Tree or Vine will take root 
being set in the ground. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 72/2 Most of 
the*Codlin tribe. .keep equally free from canker or mildew. 
+Codling 3, Ods. vare—'. [f. Cop sb.1 + -niNe, 
dim. suffix.] Scrotum ; applied erroneously to the 
inguinal sacs of the beaver: see Cop sh,! 4b. 

x6o5 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1, vi. (1641) 50/2 The wise 
Bever, who, pursu'’d by foes, Tears-off his codlings, and 
among them throwes. 

Co'dling 4. (See quot.) 

1874 Knicnt Dict. Mech., Codling, a balk sawed into 
Jengths for staves. It is cleft or rived into staves by means 
of a frow and mallet. 

Codling 5, 

(The alleged sense ‘green peas’ in Halliwell appears to be 
founded solely upon a conjecture of Gifford’s on_the fol. 
lowing passage, and that in Sux’s Darling (Copusxc? 
1c) for ‘hot codlings’, which he also took for ‘peas’. 
If ‘ coddled’ or roasted peas(Cowpte v.! 2) were ever called 
coddlings, this may be the sense here; but evidence is 
wanting. In any case there appears to be a coarse allusion 
to Cop? 4, Copiinc?.) 

¢ 1623 Foro, etc. Witch of Edmonton u. i, In the pease- 
field? has she a mind to codlings already? 

+ Co-dlinged, s//. a. [f. Copiinc? + -xD.] 
Made into, or treated as a codling. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Pragnt. PulpitJiller (1860) 83 
A half stewed codling'd philosopher. 

Co-d-liver oil. Oil expressed from the liver 
of the cod-fish, much used in medicine. 

Recommended in 1783 by Dr. T. Percival as a cure for 
chronic rheumatism, but app. not taken up. Introduced 
into medical practice on the continent in 1825, and into 
English practice in 1846-7, as a remedy for consumption. 

(x6x5 IK. S. Britain's Buss (in Arb. Garner IIL. 646) 
Cod-feshing. Of the livers of those thirty-five Last of fish, 
may well be made five Tun of train oil worth at least £12 
atun.] 1783 T. Percivat in Lond. Med. Frnt. IIL. 392 It 
will be doing some service to the healing art to communi- 
cate to the public a brief account of the my Pes jecoris Aselli 
or cod liver oil; the salutary properties of which I believe 
have been little experienced beyond the vicinage of Man- 
chester. 1846 W. H. Rankine Retrosg, Addr. (19 Aug.) in 
Trans. Prov. Med. § Surg. Assoc. (1847) L1. 182 The only 
observation worthy of notice, in reference to the treatment 
of phthisis is also made by Dr, Thompson .. that he has 
derived more benefit from cod-liver oil than from any other 
medicine. 1870 tr. Niemayer’s Pubn. Consump. (New Syd. 
Soc.) 63 As if cod-liver oil could take the place of fresh air. 

Co'dlock. Sc. A sea-fish, the Spotted Bienny. 

1805 [see CLussock). 31805 Forsytu Beauties Scotl. 11, 
389 Sea-fish..found in the harbour, clubbocks or codlocks. 

Co-domestication: sce Co-. 

Codonostome. iol. Oftener in Lat. form 
codono'stoma. [f. Gr. «d&sdwv bell + o7éua mouth.] 
‘The bell-shaped aperture of the disc of a medusa 
...or the mouth of a medusiform gonophore’ 


(Syd. Soe. Lex.), 

1870 Nicttotson Zool, 85 The term ‘codonostoma’ has 
been proposed to designate the open mouth of the bell. 

+ Cod-piece. Ods. Also codpis, -piss. [f. 
Cop 50,1 4+ PIECE.) 

1. A bagged appendage to the front of the close- 
fitting hose or breeches worn by men from the 15th 
to the 17th c.; often conspicuous and ornamented. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. 313 A kodpese like a pokett. 
1530 Patscr., , brarette. 1585 Epen Decades 1. 
vii. 38 The men .. inclose their priuie members in a gourde 
cutte after the fashion of a codde-picce. xg90 Sir J. 
Saytu Disc. Weapons 28 The arrowes. .light either upon 
their breasts, bellies, cod peeces, thighes, knees or legges, 
1s9t Suaxs. Tivo Gent. ui. vii. 53. 1598 Marston Pygiutal, 
Sat. tt. 145 Nay then I’le neuer raile at those That weare 
a_codpis, thereby to disclose What sexe they are. 1648 
Herrice Hesper,, Upon Shark, If the servants search, 
they may descry In his wide codpecce, dinner being done, 
Two napkins cramm'd up, and a silver spoone. 1652 AsH- 
MoLe Theat, Chent.Prol. 13 Uncouth Words ..as a.. Cod- 

fece. 1962 Sterne Zr. Shands, Slawkenb. Tale, He put 
his breeches with his fringed cod-picce on. ; 
b. ¢ransf. A similar appendage to female attire, 


worn on the breast. 

1877 Harnison England un, vii. (1877) 1. 170 [The women’s} 
aes with pendant codpceses on the brest. 

Cc. fig. : 

1603 Sith Meas. for M. wt. ii, 122 For the rebellion of 
a Cod-peece, to take away the life of aman? 1682 N. O, 
Botlean's Lutrin u. x5 Could not Faith once plighted.. 
Cool thy hot Cod-piece; but thou must be Gadding? 

2. atirtb., as cod-piece button ; cod-piece point, 
the lace with which the cod-piece was fastened. 

584 R. Scar Discov. Witcher. w. iv. 61 He .. made the 
yoong man untrusse his codpeece point. ‘1599 Nasne 
Lenten Stuffe (1871) 39 Whereof the foremost codpiece 
point is the crane’s proverb in painted clothes, ‘ Fear God, 
and obey the King’. 2658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. i. x 
Winter hath tyed earths Codpiece point. 1703- Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 56 It is us'd for Tobacco-boxes, Cod-picce- 
buttons, etc. - . . cin, Jf OR ney Be 

Hence + Cod-pieced.a... . . sn” eh es 

xggg G. Harvey Lettcr-bk..(x884) 98 Larg bellid kod- 
peasid dubletts, 26g5 tr, Francion 1-11. r2 Any cold cod- 
pieced fellow, 


COE. 


_+ Gods, ‘cod’s.-Ods. A perversion: of Gods, 
in oaths and‘exclamations ; cf. Aps, Ops; Ecops. 

1569 T. Preston-Camdbises in Hazl. Dodsi.' 1V. 221 By 
Cod's nails I vow, Upon thy pate my staff I will lay. - 1668 
Suapwern Sudden Lovers wv: Wks.-1720 I, 72 Cods my life- 
kins ! Stanford, I am heartily sorry. 1698 VanprucH :Zsop 
1. ti, ‘Cods-fish 1’ quoth he, ‘’twas well you spoke!’ ¢ 

Cod’s-head, ; 

1. Zt, The head of a cod-fish. 
head soup. 

+b. fg. ‘Stupid head.’ Obs. 

1607 Drewills Arvaigum. in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) III. 56 
Lloyd [threatning he] woulde try acquaintance with the 
others cods-heade, 3 

2. A stupid fellow, a blockhead. (Sometimes 
amplified as ‘ a cod’s head and shoulders ’.) 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 11. Bivb, This coddes heade.. 
This asse, doth wante his comon sence. 1594 CAREW 
Huarte's Exam. Wits i. (1596) 2 His [Cicero's] sonne .. 
prooued but a Cods-head. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 12. 2/2 
Lhat Jobbernole Which Men call a Cods-head. 1886 Sat. 
Rew, 6 Mar, 328/1 If he had not been what is called in 
familiar parlance 2 cod’s-head-and-shoulders himself. 

Hence + Cod’s-headed a., stupid. 

1708 Motreux Rabelais v. xxix. (1737) 135 The silly Cods- 
headed Brothers of the Noose, F 

Codship. [see -sarp.] A humorous title fora cod. 

386g J. G. Berrram Harvest of Sea i, (1873) 14 The 
curiosities found in the intestinal regions of his codship. 

Codulle, codel, codelynge, obs. ff. CurrLe. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 81 Codulle, fysche, sepia. c1450 
Voc. in_Wr.-Wiilcker 593/26 Loligo, a codelynge. Jérd, 
611/39 Sicca, guidam fiscis est, a codel. 

+Co'dwarze!, Obs. [f. Cop sb.14+ Wank sd.] 

1. Podded vegetables, pulse. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xcv. (1493) 662 Legit. 
mina: codware that seruyth to potage, He ., Amonge 
codware Lupines and beenys ben grettest. 1669 \WorLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 161 Of all the sorts of Codware, there is 
none so fruitful..as..the French or Kidney-bean. 

2. = Cop sb.1 4. 

¢1460 J. Russect in Babees BK. 135 Put not youre handes 
in youre hosen youre codware for to clawe. 

Co'dware”. Sc. [f. Cop 54.2 + Ware sd] 
A pillow-case. (Sc. and zorth. dial.) 

731488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. I, 15: Thre elne and a 
half of smal braide clayth to be cod wayris to the King. 
1530 Juv. in Nuga Derelictz (1880) x. 9 Item vj codds 
w iiij codwaris. 1562 Wilds § Jnv. N.C. (1835) 206 iiijor 
coddwayeres & four towells. 1676 Gadston Kirk Sess. Rec. 
in Old Ch, Life Scot?, (1885) 139 Two napkins and linen to 
be a codware to keep them in. 

+Cod-worm. Oés. [f. Cop sb.1+Wors.] A 
caddis-worm ; = Cop-Batt. 

1496 Bk, St. Albans, Fishing 25 Take the grete redde 
worme and the codworme togyder. 1653 WaLton Angler 
91 The May flic, which is bred of the Cod-worm or Caddis. 

Coe, sb.1 local Mining. Also Sc. cow. [The 
Sc. form is more etymological, corresp. to Du. 
kouw, MDu. and MLG. couwe, céje, Ger. hatte, 
MUG. kozwe, kdwe, in same sense, also ‘ cage’ :— 
WGer. type *hazja, a. L. cavea hollow, stall, cage, 
coop, etc., f. caves hollow. App. introduced from 
Low German as a mining term. : 

The same L. original gave Cavie, and (through Romanic) 
Cace; also the last syllable of Decov, Du. Aco!, cage.) 

A little hut built over a mine-shaft, as a protec- 
tion to the shaft, or as a repository for ore, tools, 
ete. Hence coc-shaft, coe-stead (‘+ -stid). 

1653 Maxtove Lead Afines 117 Such as be cavers, or do 
rob men's coes. /did, 259 Water-holes, Wind-holes, Veyns, 
Coe-shafts and Woughs. /did, 273 Fleaks, Knockings, 
Coestid, Trunks and Sparks of oar. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Dict. 1j b, Fleaks [are] those very useful things that the 
miner uses to make for Shelter when he has as yet no Coc 
to hold off the Wind and Rain from his Shaft, x85 
Party Agric. & Ain, Derbyshire 1. 360 Coes, or: small 
buildings..for stowing the ore, tools, etc. 1828-79 Jair. 
son, Cow, a rude shed-erected over the mouth of a coal-pit. 
Dumfr, x890 A Correspondent says: ‘The word is still in 
use aniong Derbyshire lead-miners’. 

4] The following absurd ‘ explanation’ of Phillips 
has been uncritically repeated in the Dictionaries. 

3678 Pitts (4p4.), Coe, a word used among Miners, 
and signifying the little recess which they make for them+ 
selves under ground still as they work lower and: lower. 
x708-r5 Kerszy. So Daitey, Asx, and recent compilers. 

Coe, sb.2 local.. Also caw. [A worn-down form 
of Corner, coath, ME. cothe, OE. cod, code disease, 
sickness (of cattle, etc.).] A disease in’ sheep, the 
rot, Also in Comd., as coe-grass (see quot, 1888), 

1807 Vancouver Agric, Devon (1813) 218 Tocommunicate 
the caw orrotin sheep. 1879 Chara § Idninster News 25 
Jan., There were two kinds of coe; one described as fluke 
coe or liver, rot: the other as wet coc, or dropsy. 1888 
Exwortuy IK, Somerset Word-bh., Coe-gtass, said to be 
the cause of the'coe in sheep and cattle— Juncus bufonius. 

Goe, z.:/ocal. “Also caw. [f. prec. sb.: see 
Corse v.] trans. To give (sheep) the coe or rot. 
Hence Coed (coad, caud, cawed), ppl. a., diseased. 
” 2746 Exmoor Scolding(¥, D.S.) 40, A wud ha’ hada coad, 
riggelting, parbeaking, piping Body in tha! G/oss., Coad, 
or Caud, unhealthy, consumptive, or cored like a rotten 


attvib., as cod’s- 


- sheep: * 1879 Chard § Ilninster News 25 Jan., Howlong - 


will it take to coe a sheep? .. one night. 1884 Blackw, 
Mag. Nov. §36/2 Cawed mutton. 1888 Exwortny -W. 
weifeal Word-bk., Wet pastures are said to coe the 
sheep. 5 


COEATE. 


-. Coe, variant of Co, Ods. jackdaw. : 
+ Coeate,.v.. Obs. rare}, 
‘to go together, copulate+-atE.] To copulate 
~-1576 Baker Fewell of Health 64 At the fourth daye..to 
coeate worketh a marueylous matter in Conception. “ 

- .Coacal, cosciform, coecum : see Coat, etc. 
. tCo-edify, v. Obs. [see Co- 1.]” trans, To 
build together. (Cf Ephes. ii. 22.)  ° |. 

1579 J. Knewstus Confutation 70a, Ministers of the holie 
word, which... were. .coedified with God. 

Co-editor, -ship: see Co- 2 b . 

Co-educa‘tion. [Co- 3 a:. of U.S. origin.] 
Education of the two sexes together in school or 
‘college. be Os 

1874 E. H. Crarne Sea in Educ. 123 In these pages, co- 
education of the sexes is used in its common acceptation of 
‘identical co-education. 1874.5. W: Hiccinson idid. 37 Any 
physiologist opposed to co-education. 

Hence Go-educa‘tional a. 

1881 Willian (Pa.) Sun §& Banner VIII. No. 3. 1 
It is a co-educational school. 

Co-effe'ct. [Co- 3 a.] A joint or concomitant 
effect. . 

1768-74 Tucner Zz, Mat. (1852) I. 34 Discernment is not 
the cause but concomitant of action, or co-effect of the same 
cause, 1778 Phil, Trans. UXVIIL 490 We shall be em- 
barassed by the degrees of these co-effects. 


Coeffeffe, coeffeoffe, obs. ff. Co-FEOFFES. 

+ Co-e'fficacy. rare—4. [Co-3.a.] Joint effi- 
cacy. 

.x646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 1. xiii. 228 The efficacie 
of these Stars, or coefficacie particular in medications 

+ Co-effi‘ciency. vare—'. [f. Co- 3a; cf. next.] 
Joint efficiency, coopération ; ‘ the state of acting 
together to some single end’ (J.). 

1665 GLANvILL Sceps. Sci. xiv. 8r The managing. .of this 


work. by the Spirits co-efficiency requires that they be kept 
together without distraction or dissipation. 


: Coefficient (kdjéfifént), z and sd. [f. Co- 2 
-+Erriorent. Cf. F. coefficcent sb. In senses A 
and Bt often written with hyphen.] 
- ‘A. adj. Cooperating to produce a result. 

1665-6 Phil, Trans. 1.31 Without other Coefficient cause. 
. B. sb. 1. A coefficient cause; a joint agent or 
factor in producing an effect or result. 


1708-15 in Kersey. 1721 Baitey Coefficient, that which 
causes, makes or brings to pass together with another. 


175: A gectied Coefficient, That which unites its action 
with the action of another. 1838 De Quincey C, Lamb Wks, 


IX, 11x Some marked originality of character in the writer 
becomes a co-efficient with what he says to a common 
result. 1865 Grote Plato Il. xxiii. 176 Socrates will not 
allow such agencies to be called Causes: he says that they 
are only co-efficients. : : 

2, Math, a, Algebra, A number or quantity 
placed (usually) before and multiplying another 
quantity known or unknown. 

(According to Hutton, Vieta, who died in 1603, and wrote 
in Latin, introduced cogficiens in this sense.] 

Thus in 4x2+-2a2z, gis the coefficient of +2, 2 of ax, and 
2a of x. Coefficients are sometimes distinguished as 
numerical (i.e. represented by arithmetical figures) and 
Uteral ii. e. represented by algebraical letters). 

1708-15 in Kersey. xg2r in Baitey. 1734 BerKeLey 
Analyst § 9 Rules for obtaining the fluxions of all other 
products and powers; be the coefficients or the indexes what 
they will. 1775 De Lotmr Eng. Const. Introd., The mathe- 
matician..begins by freeing his equation from co-efficients, 
1875 Topnunter Algebra i. 4. 1879 S. Hicutey in Cassel/’s 
Techn, Educ, WV. 292/2, I have detected an error in one of 
the numerical coefficients of the formula, 

b. Physics, A multiplier that measures some 
property of a particular substance, for which it is 
constant, while differing for different substances. 

€. g. Coefficient of friction, expansion, torsion, etc. 

. 1829 Nat, Philos., Optics ii. 4 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The 
number 2°336 which regulates the refraction of water, is 
called its index, or exponent, or co-efficient of refraction. 
x87: B; Stewart Heat § 33 The co-efficient of expansion of 
a substance is the expansion for one degree of temperature 
of that quantity of.the substance whose length or volume 
avas unity at a certain standard temperature. 1879 G. 
Prescott Sf. Telephone 123 Magnetization .. produces a 
diminution in the coefficient of elasticity iniron wire. 879 
‘Tuomson & Tait, Vat. Phil. 1.1. §,300 The relative velocity 
of separation after the impact..to which we give the name 
Coefficient of Restitution :. In most modern treatises this 
is called @ ‘coefficient of elasticity’, which is clearly a 
mistake. | eras Sd : oe ee 

@, Differential By aieiad the quantity which 
measures the rate of change of a function of, any 
variable with respect tothat variable ° =, 

1708-35 KERSEY, Coefficient of any generating Term (in 
Geometrical Fluctions) is the Quantity which arises by 
dividing that-Term by the generatéd Quantity. 833 Wat- 


Lacein Eneyel, Brit, (ed. 8) IX. 688/2 The expression & 


‘is called the first differential co-efficient of the function z, 
or the differential co-efficient of the first order. 1875 Top- 


jHuNTER DG, Calc, xxvii. 392. = . : 
Coefiiciéntly, adv. [f. prec. + -ty.] “In a 

coefficient manner by cooperation. + ~~" ' 

_, 3818 in Topp 3.2828 in Weasrer ; and in subseq: Dicts. * 
Co-effluent, etc’:-seeCo-, ~~ , 


Coehorn, cohorn (kswhgm). AGZ. [E the - 


name of Coehorn: (k#horn,. z.¢,.cow-horn), the 
Dutch military engineer.] “A small mortar for 


[irreg. f. L.-coeo, ° 
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throwing ‘grenades, introduced by Baron Coehorn. 
Tn full, cochors mortar. 

170% Loud, Gaz. No. 4104/2 The 30 Coechorn Mortars.. 
did much damage. 1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 144 Hurt 
with one of our Grenado-Shels, which broke in the Bark, 
when_ fir'd out of the Cohorne. 1748 SaoLLerr od. 
Rand. xxxii, The battery..strengthened by two mortars 
and twenty-four cohorns. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 48 The 
Mahonesa, of 34 guns, besides cohorns and swivels. 1853 
Srocquerur M77. Encycd. s. v., Four inches two-fifths is the 
calibre of the British coehorn. 

b. atirib. 


2746 in Naval Chron. (1799) I. 5 He..threw some cohorn 
shells. 1765 R. Jones Fireworks tv. 107 For a coehorn 
balloon, let the diameter of the fuze hole be seven-eighths 
of an inch. 1790 Beatson Nav. §& Afil. Mem. 1. 383 
Ho ship had been three times set on fire by the cohorn 
shells. 


Ceelacanth (s?‘lakenp), a. and sd. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L, Celacanthus, name of the typical genus, 
f. Gr. eotA-os hollow + dxavé-a spine.] 

A. adj. Having a hollow spine ; said of an ex- 
tinct family of fishes, B. sd, A fish of the genus 
Celacanthus or the family Calacanthida. 

Hence Coolacanthid, a member of the above 
family. Colacanthine a. [cf Celacanthini, 
Huxley’s name for the family], pertaining to the 
Ceelacanths. Celacanthoid, Celaca:nthous a., 
like, or of the nature of, the Ccelacanths. 

1864in Wenster, Celacanth (adj.). 

Coslar (sli), @ vare. (Properly celar.) 
[f. L. calem, formerly spelt cal-cem, sky +-aR: cf. 
solar. Belonging to the sky. 


1858 BatLey Afystic 23 The fused orb. .rolls As theretofore 
upon its coelar path. 


Co-elder, -elevate, -elongated, etc.: see Co-. 

Coelebacy, erron. form of CELiBacy. 

Co-ele‘ction, [Co- 3. Cf. late L. coelectus 
elected together’ (1 Pet. v. 13).] Joint election. 


r6rz Spee King Yohn ix. viii. § 32 (R.) The bishops sent 
. their procurators also, to plead their right of coelection. 

So Co-elect a., jointly elected. Co-ele‘ctor, 
joint or fellow-elector. 

1643 PRYNNE Sov. Power Parl. App. 206 We appeared at 
the place and time prescribed, together with our Coelectors 
sufficiently summoned. 1836 G. 5S, Faser “lection (1842) 
3ts The co-elect Church which is in Babylon saluteth 
you. 


Colelminth (silelminp). Zoo/, [f. mod.L. 
Calelminiha, {. Gr. xotd-os hollow + édpurs, 
éApty- intestinal worm.] One of the Celelmintha, 
the name given by Owen to a division of the En- 
tozoa having a distinct alimentary canal suspended 
in a body-cavity; a cavitary. 

Hence Coelelminthic (sflelminpik), a, belong- 
ing to the Calelmintha. 

1836-9 Owen in Todd Cycl. Anat, II. 134/2 The essential 


character of the coclelminthic structure. 1843 — Juvertedr, 
An. v, The Coelelminthic class of Entozoa, 
|| Coelenterata (sZlentérétti), sb. pl. Zool. 
Also ecelentera. [mod.L., f. Gr. xo@t-os hollow + 
évrep-ov intestine + -dfa; pl, neut. of -@tzs, -ATE,] 
1. One of the primary groups into which Leuckart, 
followed by others, divided the Animal Kingdom, 
As constituted by him, the group contains animals 
possessing a digestive cavity with which a pe- 
-ripheral system of canals frequently communicates, 
with prehensile organs disposed in a circle round 
the mouth, and all, or nearly all, provided with 
thread-cells or nematocysts: divided into Czeno- 
Phora, Actinozoa (corals, sea~anemones) and Hy- 
dyoz04. 
1872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. 1.1. ii.6 Where there 
is extremely little power of generating motion, as among... 
the inferior Coelenterata, there is nonervous system, 1878 


Be. Gegenbauer’s Comp, Anat. 79 They call to mind the 
stinging cells of the Coelenterata, 


2. In later classifications the lower of the two 
subdivisions of the Metazoa, distinguished from the 
Catomata by having an intestinal canal but no 
body-cavity or coelome. In addition to the pre- 
ceding, the Porfera or Sponges are placed in it. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Animal Life 712. 

Coslenterate (szlentéret), @ and sd. [f. as 
prec.] A. adj..Belonging to the Coelenterata. 
.B. sé. A member of the Celenterata. 

31872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, I. v. iii. 522 Among the 
higher ccelenterate creatures. 1888 Rotteston & JACKSON 


Anin:. Life 713 A development never attained in any Coe- 
lenterate. 


Coelenterie (silente'rik), a. [f. as prec. + -10.] 
Belonging to the digestive cavity. and system of 
the Coelenterata. J ~ 
* x875 tr. Schazidt’s Desc. & Darw. 31 The so-called Ceelen- 
teric apparatus. : 

Coslest, ecelestial, ecelestine, etv.: see CEL-. 

| - Coeliac-(sz‘lizk), a. (and sd.).. Also 7-8 -ack, 
‘eel-. ‘[ad, L. celac-us,:a.:Gr. xourdsaeds belonging 
.to. the belly; also, suffering in the bowels, f 
‘koiia ‘belly, bowels (f, xofAos hollow). ‘Cf F. 
caliague (ix Cotgr. celac, celiague).] 


CG@LOMATOUS. 


A. adj. Of or belonging to the belly, or cavity 
of the abdomen, 

Celiac artery or axis, a thick short branch issuing from 
the aorta just below the diaphragm, and giving off the 
coronary, hepatic, and splenic arteries. {Celiac passion 
or fiuzx a kind of chronic flux of the intestines. Calfac 
plexus, that process of the solar plexus which surrounds the 
celiac axis. Cadiac canaé, in crinoids, a canal which runs 
into the arms from the cceloma or body-cavity. 

1662 J. Cuanpter Vax Helimont’s Oriat, 222 In the Cee- 
liack or belly passion, the Pylorus is never shut. 1681 tr. 
Willis Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Celiac vessels, Vessels 
belonging to the belly. 1713 Cuesetven Axed. (1726) 104 
Immediately below the diaphragm arises the cceliac artery 
from theaorta. 1836 Topv Cycl. Anat.I. 194/1 The cceliac 
artery, called, also, ceeliac axis, is one of the largest and 
shortest of the vessels given off by the abdominal aorta. 
1836 Maccitiivray tr. Wusmndoldt's Trav. xv. 197 It attacks 
.-the coeliac plexus of the abdominal nerves. © 1877 Hux- 
Ley Anat. Inv, An, ix. 586 The subtentacular and coeliac 
canals communicate with channels in the perivisceral tissue. 

+B. sb. = Caliac passion. 

1661 Lovett Hist, Anint. §& Min. 76 The spleen [of a he- 
goat] rosted helpeth the coeliack, 

+ Coeli-acal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. +-AL.] = prec. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 99 ‘The branches of the Gate 
Vein and the Ceeliacall Arterie. 1634 T. Jounson tr. 
Parey’s Wks. 115 Other branches of the ceeliacall arteries, 
1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Flux, The Celiacal is a 
Flux of the Belly, wherein the Substances are evacuated 
when but half digested. 


Coelibate: see CELIBATE. 

Ceelicolist, Ch. Hist. [f. L. cxlicola heaven- 
worshipper (f. caedeem (formerly written cade) sky, 
heaven + coléve to worship, etc.) +1st.] One of a 
sect of the fourth and Rich centuries who were 
reputed to worship the heavens. 


1856 J. H. Newman Calista 17o A Magian never can 
become a Greek, ora Greek a Ceeficolist. 


+ Coeli‘genous, a. Ods.-° [f. L. caligen-us, 
formerly spelt caligen-us (f. cwl-um sky, heaven 
+ -genus -bom) + -ous.] Heaven-bom. 

1730-6 in Baitey. 1975 in Asn. 

Ccelio- (s7‘lio}, before a vowel eceli-, combining 
form of Gr. so.Aia belly. 


1849-52 Topp Cycd. Anat. 1V. 1107/2 The nucleated hands 
of ae sympathetic, containing one or two ccelio-spinal 
tubules. 


Coelo-! (sil), before a vowel ccel-, combining 
form of Gr. «otdos hollow, in various scientific 
terms, as Coelodont, a. [Gr. d8o%s, d50v7- tooth], 
hollow-toothed (epithet of certain lizard-like 
reptiles as distinguished from the pleodont or 
solid-toothed). Ccelorrhi-zous, a. [Gr. pi¢a 
root], having hollow roots. Ceelorrhy‘ncous, a. 
[Gr. piyxos beak], hollow-beaked (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
+ Colostomy [ad Gr. xorocropia, f. ordpa 
mouth], hollowness of voice (cf, CELostomy). 
Also C@LAcantTH, Ca@LOSPERM, etc. 

1678 Prittirs (4f/.), Coedostomie, a speaking with a 
hollow voice, 1727 Art of speaking in Publick 64 (Jod.) 
There is another vice of speaking... which the Gracians have 


called coelostomy; it consists in mumbling, when a man 
does not open his mouth wide enough for his words. 


Coslo-%, properly celo-, combining form of 
L. cxlum, long spelt calum sky, heavens, as in 
Ceelometer [see -METER], see quot. Celo- 
naviga'tion, a term proposed for navigation by 
observation of the heavens (opp. to geo-navégation). 


, 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 30 Coelometer for ilustrat- 
ing nautical Astronomy. 


celoma: see CuLomE. 

| Coolomata, (s7lo«-mata), sb. 4. Zool. [mod.L., 
pl. neut. of *calomatus, f. Gr. xolAwpar- hollow, 
cavity: see CaLome. (For formation, cf. Gr, dod- 
paros, etc.)] The name given by Ray Lankester 
to the higher of his two subdivisions of Enterozoa 
(= Afe‘azoa), including all of these that have a 
ceelome or body-cavity, distinct from the enteric 
or intestinal cavity (the other subdivision being 
that of the Casnenrzrara). It comprises all the 
more highly developed animals, including Vermes. 

1877 E. Ray Lanxester in Q. Fraud. Micros, Sc. XVII. 
441. 31883 — in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 633/1 The Coelomata, 
one of the two great grades .. into which the higher ani- 
mals, or Enterozoa as distinguished from the Protozoa, are 
divided. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson Aninz, Life 333 The 
Coelomata include the phyla Chordata, Mollusca, Arthro- 
poda, Echinodermata, together with Vermes. 

Coelomate (silawmet), 2. & sb. [f.prec. +-aTE.] 

A. adj. Having a coelome or body-cavity dis- 

tinct from the intestinal cavity; belonging to the 
‘Calomata. B. sb. A coelomate animal. : 

1883 Ray Lankesrer in Encycl. Brit, XVI. 633/1 The 
Mollusca: agree in being Colomate with the phyla Verte- 
brata, Platyhelmia, etc. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson A nine. 
Liye 773 It is not likely that Coelomate forms are derived 
from Coelenterate. 


. Goelomatic (sflomz'tik), a.. [f. Gr. kothopar- 

stem of xolAwya (see C@LOME)+-10.] Pertaining 

to a celome’;;= Canomic. : 

+ 2878 Baw, Gegendauer’s Anat. 216 The two ceelomatic 

tubes nipped:off from the enteron gradually increase in size, 
Ccelomatous, (s7lau-mites), a. [f£. as prec; + 

-008.] = CeLomate a, : ; 


CGiLOME. 


;Colome, ccelom (s7:léum, -pm). Zool. Also 
in Lat. form ecelo‘ma. [ad, Gr. xafAwpa a hollow, 
cavity, £.*«otAos -hollow.] The *body-cavity of 
z:ccelomate animal. 

1878 Beit Gegenbauer’s Anat. 135 The cirri... enclose 
a continuation of the ceelom, so that the perienteric fluid 
can enter into them. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man I. 
ix. 260 We will in future.call this cavity the coloma. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 333 A cavity or asystem 
of cavitiés or channels, known as the coclome, 

Ceelomic (sfigmik), a. [f£ Canons + -10,] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a coelome. 

1881 A. M. Marsuace in Fut. Aficrosc. Sc. Jan. 73 The 
separation of the layers of the mesoblast so as to give rise to 
a coelomic cavity. 1885 Atheneum 11 Apr. 474/2 The shell 
glands of the phyllopods. .have no coelomic openings, 

Coelosperm (sz*losp35im). Bot. [£. Gr. xotdo-s 
hollow + ovéppa seed.]} 

-1. The seed of some umbelliferous plants, which 
is curved longitudinally so as to be concave on 
the inner surface. 

2. An umbelliferous plant having such a seed. 

1864 WensTEr cites HENStow. 

Ceelospermous (siélosp5-1mas), a. Bot. [f. 
prec. +-0U8.] Hollow-seeded ; having the seed, or 
seed-like fruit, hemispherical, and excavated on 
the flat side, as in coriander. 77veas. Bot. 1866. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. 146 The seeds being in some 
cases coclospermous in the central flowers. 

Co-emanation, -embed, -embody: see Co-. 

Ccoement, coometery, obs. ff. Cxz-. 

+Coe‘minency. Oés. [see Co- 3a] Equal 
eminence, 

_ 1621 R. Jounson IVay to Glory 39 The glory of Christ is 
illustrious. .in his eminency of Heaven, in his preheminency 
of Angels, in coeminency with his Father, 

Co-emperor, -employ: see Co-. 

Coemption (koje'm?fan). [ad. L. coemptién-em 
the action of purchasing together, buying up.] 

l. The buying up of the whole supply of any 
commodity in the market. 

The first quotation appears to show that Chaucer under- 
stood Boethius’s coemfptio as meaning ‘joint purchase’. 

c¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. iv.15 Coempcioun pat is to seyn 
comune achat or bying to-gidere pat were establissed vpon 
people by swiche a manere imposicioun as who so hou3te a 
busshel corn he moste 3eue be Kyng pe fifte part. Sextus. 
Whan it was in pe soure hungry tyme bere was establissed 
or cried greuous and inplitable coempcioun pat..schulde,. 
endamagen al pe prouince of compaigne. 1625 Bacon L'ss. 
Riches (Arb.) 239 Monopolies, and Coemption of Wares for 
Resale, where they are not restrained, are great Meanes 
to enrich. 1695 Lp. Preston Boeth, 1, 18 The whole 
Province of Campania had like to have been ruin’d by an 
Imposition upon the People, which pass'd under the Name 
of a Coemption. = . 

2. Roman Law. A form of civil marriage con- 
sisting in a mutual fictitious sale of the two parties. 
The same form of fictitious sale was also employed 


by women in certain ‘fiduciary’ transactions. 

1677 R. Dixon Tivo Testaments 551 Cocmption, the man 
asking the woman if she would _be willing to be the mother 
of the Family, and she answering she is willing; and the 
Woman. asking the Man..and he answering he is willing. 
1688 R. HoLMe A rinoury tu. 226/2. 1864 Maine Anc. Law 
v¥. (1876) 154 The higher form of civil marriage, which was 
call od Coemption. 1880 Muirneap tr. /ustit. Gaius 1. 
§rrg a, Fiduciary coemption was also had recourse to of old 
to enable a woman to make a will. . 7 

Hence Coemptional, a. [L. coemptiondal-is}, re- 
lating to coemption. Coemptiona‘tor [L.], onc 
who enters into 2 coemption. Coe‘mptive a., of 
the nature of coemption. 

2636 Buount Glossogr., Coemptional, which is often in 


buying, or a buying together. 3875 Poste Gaius 1. comm. 
(ed. s toy Bondage was the result of mancipation by a 


parent or coemptionator. /béd. 1, § 123 Ifit is asked in 
what respect coemptive conveyance differs from mancipa- 
tion, the answer is this, that coemption does not reduce to 
a servile condition. 1880 Murruuan tr, Justit, Gaiust. § 118 
She..stands to her coemptionator in’ the position of a 
daughter who is married to him. 

‘ Co-enact, -enactor: see Co-, ~ - 

Coenaculous, a. [f. L. césedetel-teme (erroneously 
spelt cazz-) dining- or supping-toom +-ous.] That 
eats suppers ; supper-loving. ; 

1825 L. Hunt Bacchus in Tuscany 479 People grossly 
ecenaculous, ‘ 

‘|| Coonanthium (sénenpidm). Bot, Obs. [mod. 
L. (proposed by Nees von Esenbeck), f. Gr. xow-ds 
common + dvé-os flower.] A name applied to a 
dilated floral axis destitute of calycine integu- 
ments, bearing flowers on its upper surface, as in 
Dorstenia and Ficus. bcs : 

1857 Henrrey Even. Bot. § 136 Coenanthium of the Fig ; 
the flowers inside the excavated Neshy receptacle. 

|| Coonzesthe'sia, = next. [cf AnasTHESIA.] 

1885 F, W. Myens in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 240 His coencs- 


thesia or the sum of the obscure sensations of his whole — 


physical structure. 

* | Coonesthesis (sinéspi'sis). Psychol. Also 
coonesthesis, cen-.. [f..Gr. xov-ds common + 
atagéyots sensation, perception. Cf. F.-cénesthdste.] 
The general sense or feeling of existence arising 
from the sum of bodily impressions, as distinct 
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from the definite sensations of the special senses ; 
the vital sense. : 
2 Shag hott W.' Hatton Leet. Metaph. (1877) V1. xxvii..137 
The Vital sense receiving from various authors various 
synonyms, as coenaesthesis, common fecling, vital feeling, 
ete. 288r J. Sunty /é/usions 197 That mass of. organic 
feelings which constitutes what is known as cocnesthesis, 
or vital sense, 1882 tr. Ridot’s Dis. Memory u. 108 The 
undefined consciousness, the product of all the vital pro- 
cesses, constituting bodily perception. . which is expressed in 
one word—the coznesthesis. 
Co-enamour, -endear: see Co-. 
Coenation, var. of Cenatrion, Obs, 
Co-endwre, v. [Co- 1.] zur. To endure 
together or along with, Hence Co-endu'ring 
Ppl. a., lasting together with, of equal.duration. 
80x Month. Mag. X11. 576 To religion and to learning a 
service has been rendered co-enduring with their influence. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel viii. 480 His empire is to be co- 
extensive with the world, coenduring with time. 
Coenenchym (sinenkim). Zoo/. Also -yme, 
and in L. form ccene‘nchyma, [f. Gr. xow-és 
common + éyxuyza infusion.] 2a. The calcareous 
frame-work by which a number of corallites are 
united into one corallum. b. The common or 
soft flesh (ccenosarc) of a compound Anthozoan. 
2875 Huxtey Anat. Juv. An. (1877) 155 (Coraliina\, A 
substance formed by the calcification of the coenosarc which 
is termed cocnenchyma, 1884 Srepcwick tr. Claus' Elem, 
Text-bk. Zool. 227 Asa rule the individuals are imbedded 
in a common body mass the coznenchym, and their gastric 
cavities communicate more or less directly, so that the juices 
acquired.. penetrate into the collected stock. 
Co-enflame, -engage, -enjoy: see Co-. 
Cceno- (sino), before a vowel coen-, combining 
form of Gr. «ods common, as in Cenogamy 
(Gr. ~yapia, yapos marriage], community of hus- 
bands or wives, Cono‘podous a. [Gr. z05- foot], 
equal-footed or -limbed (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cca'no- 
type, 2 common type (of an organism); cf. arche- 
type; thence Ceenoty’pic a. Also the following. 


Cono'biarch., fad. late Gr. eowoBidpy-ns, 
f. xowdBt-ov CaNOBIUM + -apxys ruler.] The 
head of a ccenobium or convent. 

1721 in Baitey : 1775 in Asn. . . 

Cenobite, cenobite (sinobait, senobait). 
(ad. late L. canobita, f. canobium; see below. 
Cf. F. cénobite. (In this word, and its cognates, 
English usage prefers ca- to ce-.)]_ A member of 
a religious order living in a community; opposed 
to an anxchoret, who lives in solitude. 

1638 Merve I¥ks. us. 688 Co:nobites which live in 
society. 1776-88 Gispon Dec?. ¢ J, xxxvii,(R.), The monks 
were divided into two classes: the ceenobites..and the an- 
achorets. 384: Expurstone Hist. /udia 1, 109 The pro- 
gress from single monks to cenobites. 3856 STANLEY Sinai 
§ Pal. 3. i. 50 The anchorites and cocnobites were drawn 
by the sight of these wild mountains. cae 

attrib. x819 Q. Rev. XXII. 63 The cocnobite, it was 
argued, was preferable to the solitary life. 1876 M. Davizs 
Unorth, Loud. 156 The cocnobite brethren. 

Ceenobitic, cen- (sznobi'tik, sen-), a. [f. pree. 
+-1e: cf. F. cénobitigue.] Pertaining to a cceno- 
bite ; relating to, or of the nature of, a monastic 
community. 

x649 Jer. Tavion Gt. Exemp. Pref. » 35 In the Coeno- 
biticke life of the first Christians .. they had all things in 
common. 1834 Cotexince Zit, Rem. 31 May, The old 
ca:nobitic establishments of England. 1875 Stuuns Corts? 
Hist, 1, viii. 231 Churches which had lost much of the 
cenobitic character. 

Coenobi'tical, cen-, a. 
Of a coenobitic character. 

1636 James in /éer Lanc. (1845) Introd. 61 After they 
became cenobitical. 18:6 Scotr Antig. v, On Tuesday.. 
hold a coznobitical symposion at Monkbarns. 1868 M. 
Patrison Academ. Org. §5.154 The founder had before 
him the coznobitical establishments of the West. 

Hence Cosnobitically adv. 

x853 Turner Dom. Archit, M11, vi. 194 The inhabitants 
did not live ceznobitically. 

Coenobitism, cen- (si‘noboiti:z’m, se'n-). [f 
Ca:nonire +-18M.] The practice or system of 
ccenobites. z 


[f. as prec. +-Ab.] 


1882-3 Scuarr Relig.. Encyel. 1. 221/2 In the form of | 


cenobitism it’ was entirely unknown, 1889 Spectator 26 
Oct., The essence of the rule is a solitary life, broken only 
on great occasions by a concession to ca:nobitism. 

|| Coonobium, cen- (séndwbidm). ° P/. cceno- 
bia. [late L. canobitem, a, Gr. xowéBiov life in 
community, (in eccl. writers) convent, neut. of 
xowéfros living in community, f, rowés’ common + 
‘Blos life, way of living.] - 

1. =Ca@nopy., 2 7. 1k. . 

x8r7 Kinny & Sr. Entomol. (2828) II. xvi. 23 The regiment 
leaves its quarters, or. .monks their Canobium. | 1860 Sai. 
Rev: X. 360/2 Mt. Price, who‘has quitted the cocnobium. . 
2. Bot. a. The multilocular fruit of Zabiate and 
Boraginacex. -b. A structure formed by the union 
of a number of cells, constituting a stage in the life- 
history of certain Algae. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Cenobium, such fruits as those of 
labiates, borageworts, etc:, which consist of several distinct 


lobes, not terminated by a-style or stigma. 1883 Vines 


‘sheep. 1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 99 The 


COEQUAL. 

Sachs's Bot. 252,A number of cells unite to form -the so- 
called Cocnobium. a ee ae: 

8. Zool. A cluster of many unicellular animals, 
2..¢.of ‘colonial’? Protozoa in which the individuals 
remain in organic connexion. : . 

1888 Athenwunt 29 Dec. 886/2 It was shown that its zoo. 
spores may sometimes escape as coenobia, like a degenerate 


Volvocinean which has exchanged the motile for the fixed 
condition. . : p 

Coenoblast (s7‘noblast). Zool. [£ Gr. xowéds 
common + BAagrés germ, after Ger. coenoblastem, 
Marshall.) The name given by W. Marshall of 
Leipzig, to the embryonic tissue, supposed by him 
to give origin eventually to the endoderm ‘and 
mesoderm in the Sponges. : -- } 

1883 Zool. Rec. for 1882, 8 (Abstr. Marshall's paper) 
ee aise (called ‘coenoblast’) of the segmentation- 
cavity. 

Hence Ceenobla’stic a. 

1885 Proc. Boston Soc, Nat, Hist. XXUI. 85 Filled up 
solidly by a ‘ coenoblastic’ membrane. : 

Coenoby, cenoby (sinobi, se'n-). [ad. late L. 
canobitm; see above.] A conventual establish- 
ment. 

ax475 tr. T. & Kenepis's Inrit.t. iti, pere wolde not be..so 
muche dissolucion in cenobies and monasteries. 1620 Hot- 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1. 603 Great Coenobies were built for 
them, so called of their communion of life. 2646 Buck 
Rich. Jif, 68 (R.) Stones brought from that demolished 
cenoby. 1882-3 Scuarr Exncyel. Relig, Knowl. \. 241 He 
. established twelve such cenobies in the neighbourhood, 

i Ceencecium (sin7fiim). Zool [mod.L. f 
Gr. xorv-6s common + ofxes house.) The common 
dermal system of a colony of Polyzoa; a poly- 
pary. 

187z Nicnoison Palzont. 192 The only element of the 
Polyzoa with which the palaontologist is concerned is the 
external investment of the colony—the ‘canecium’ or 
‘polyzoarium’, 1881 Vines in Nature No. 620. 463 Co- 
neccium.. Applicable alike to the ‘ Frond’, or ‘ Polyzoary’, 
of Fenestella, Polypora, Phyllopora, or Synocladia : or to 
the associated Zoocia_and their connecting ‘interstitial 
tubuli', of Ceriopora, Hyphasmapora, and Archzxopora. : 
: Hence Cone ‘cial a., Cenecic a., of or pertain- 
ing to a coenceciuin, 3 

(x88 Nature XX1V.95 The close simitarity of the Situ. 
rian with the Jater forms, in the habit of caznescic growth. 

Goenosare (sinostik). Zool. [f. Gr. sotvo-s 
common + odpf, gape flesh.] The common living 
basis or ‘flesh’ by which the several individuals 
forming a compound zoophyte, or polypidom, are 
united together. 

1849 Murcison Si/uria App. 539 Chitinous investment, 
surrounding the co:nosarc and polype. 1888 Rotteston & 

Ackson sim. Life 245 The hydrosome consists of a num- 

er of hydranths or nutritive zooids collectively forming the 
trophosome, and connected to one another by a branching 
coenosarc. 

Coonosa'real, 2. Zool. [f. prec. + -aL.] Of 
or pertaining to the ccenosarc, as in canosarcal 
canal, tule, etc. 7 

x879-88 RoLteston & Jackson Anin. Life 246 The pro- 
ducts of digestion. .areconveyed along the coenosarcal tube, 
through branches, stems and roots, in brief, through the 
whole hydrophyton. : 

Coenosarcous, a. Zool. [f. as prec. + -0vs,] 
Characterized by having a ccenosarc; of the nature 
of a coenosarc, : 

+Coenorse, a. Obs~° [ad. L. casos-us (er- 
roneously caz-) filthy, f evan mud, filth] 
‘Filthy, muddy’ (Bailey 1731 Vol. II). So {+ Co- 
norsity, [L. cxudsztas], ‘filthiness’ (Bailey"1721). 

Coono'steal, a. [f. next+-au.] Of or per- 
taining to a coenosteum. 

||\Ccoonosteum (sing'stim). Zool. [f. Gr. 
xov-ds common + daréov bone] The common 
calcareous skeleton of the Hydrocorallina, a divi- 
sion of the Hydrozoa, as of millepore coral. ; 

1880 Moseey Zool. Challenger Exped. vit, 12 The hard 
tissue is here termed cazostenm to distinguish it from the 
Anthozoan coralinm, 1888 Roteston & Jackson Aziz, 
Life 776 Stylasteridae: Coenosteum arborescent. ae 

Coenure (s?nius). Zool. [ad. mod.L. canirus 
(more common ‘than the Eng. form), f. Gr. xow-ds 
common + oipé tail, so calléd from the single body 
with many heads.] The ‘many-headed bladder- 
worm’; the hydatid. which produces the’ disease 
called staggers in sheep; it is the cystic stage or 
larva of 7anéa canurus, one of the tapeworms of 


ithe dog: - 


3847 Craic, Canure. .Hydatides which infest the brain of 
enurus 
‘of the sheep causes giddiness, and becomes fatal to the 
animal which harbours it’” 1888 Rotueston & JACisoN 


Anint Life 326 There are 300 to goo heads in Coenurus. : 


+. Coepe, obs.- form of Copy. 


Co-epi'scopacy. rare. [after L. co-cpiscopatus, 


“f. “co-episcopus ‘co-bishop.] The position of co- 


bishop, joint bishophood. Pat 
x644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 44 Austin ...yeelded to under. _ 
take..the burthen of Coepiscopacie with Valerius. — . 
Coequal (kazZ-kw9l), z. and sb. [f£ Co- a and 
3 b+Kauat. . Cf L. cowgzalzs of equal age,: com~ 
anion in age, and F. codgal.] SAE Senos a 


COERQUAT, 
» Asad). 


1. Equal with (+f 20, ze2¢0) one another or others ; 
of the same rank, power, importance, value, etc. 
(Usually of persons or their attributes.) 

¢1460 J. Russectn Bk. Nurture 1012 in Babees Bk, 186 
Bishoppe Marques & erle coequalle. i549 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Athan. Creed, The whole three Persons be co- 
eternal together and co-equal. 1557 Nortu tr. Gueuara's 
Diall 180 a/2 We are not coequal vnto them in vertue. 
xsgt Suas. 1 Hen. VT, v. i. 33 If once he come to be a 
Cardinall, Hee'l make his cap coequall with the Crowne. 
1699 Pomrret Poems, On the General Conflagration (R.), 
Ineffable, coequal three. 1873 Lowe, Poet. Wks. (1879) 
458 Here were men (co-equal with their fate) Who did 
great things. 1882 Farrar £arly Chr. 1, 380 The co-eternal 
and co-equal Son. 

+2. Of the same age, coeval. Ods, 

x607 Schol, Disc, agst. Antichr. 1. ii, 11x The highest 
mentioner of it is Vincentius Tibaritanus, co-equall with 
Cyprise. . . . 

» Of equivalent extent, coextensive wth. 

x83 G. Jounston Nat, Hist. £. Bord. I. 2 The district 
is almost coequal with the ancient bishopric of Lindisfarne. 
1876 Freeman Norv. Cong. 1. App. 344 These elements are 
not goeaual with the original substance of the nation, 

- SO, 


_' 2, One who is the equal of another. 

1877 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1392) 680 God calleth the 
shepheard that is smitten, his fellow or coequall. 1657 
W. S. Schiss Dispach't 162 A denial of Appeals to Co- 
equals in Authority, «1864 Lanpor Wés, (1868) II. 56/2 
Conquerors of Time, heirs and coequals of Eternity, 

+4. One of the same age, a coeval. Ods. 

263x Gouce God's Arrows v. § 17. 429 Those warlike 
sports. .were practiced by cys when he was a youth, and 
by his coequals and play-fellowes, : 

+ Coequal, v. Oés. [f. the adj.) 

1. “vans. To be or become coequal with (another). 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 56 They cannot march 
cheek by jowl with her, or coequal her. 604-14 S. 
Granane in Farr $. P. Fas. J (1848) 26 That ill Coequals 
still The greatest ill in hell. 

2. To make equal with (another), 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probleme s. 8 Rabbi Elias.. lately 
coequalled in a manner with the very prophet Eliah himself, 
1602 Warner 4/6. Eng, 1%. lii. (1612) 235 Gods Cou’nant 
with the Patriarchs and extending to their Seede, Vs Gen- 
tiles to coequall, is a Primate of our Creede. 

Coequality (kowikwoliti). [fas prec. +-rv.] 
The state or condition of being coequal. 

1883 Srusses Anat. 4dus, 11. 102 Familiaritie, or coequal- 
Nitie doth euer bring contempt. 1397 Hooker Zecl. Pol. 
v. (1617) 266 The coequalitie and coeternitie of the Sonne 
with the Father was denyed. 1773 J. Auten Serwz. St. 
Mary's Oxf. 17 His coequality, coeternity and consub- 
stantiality with the Father. 186s Tzses 6 Sept. 8 He can- 
not be admitted to any coequality, social or political. 
-Coe‘qualize, v. rare. [f Conquan + -12E.] 
trans. ‘To make coequal. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 193 [The Hindoo widow] is 
forced to be cpeakee in her Husbands destinie, till Atropos 
with a dull Knife coequalizes her warm composure with her 
mates eet carcase, 

Coequally (ko7kw9li), adv. [f£ as prec. + 
-L¥%,]" In a coequal manner or degree, 

1643 Case of Affairs 2 Parties, Orders, or States, co- 
equally authorised in the power of acting with the Head. 
1830 Lyncn Theo. Trina vii. 14a Truth and love are co- 
equally influential. 

Coe'qualness. vare—°. =Conquauity, 

1727-31 in Baitey vol. II. 1778 in Asx. 
-#Gorequate, Coequa‘ted, #77. a. Obs. [ad. 
L. ‘conmgquat-ws, pa. pple. of coxgudre to make equal 
with another.} Made equal with something else, 
In .coeguate or coeguated anomaly, the true or 
equated anomaly ofa planet: see ANOMALY. 

1892 R. D. Hysnerot. 50 The coequated andsmoothe plaine. 
1624 UssHer Serioz 59 God is made the cozquate object 
of the whole body of Divinitie. 1676 Hartey in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (x84x) I. 230 If the angle of cozquate ano- 

: maly be acute. . 1726 tr. Gregory’s Astron. 1. 381 ASL 
the Coequate‘Anomaly. Jéid, 1. 390The coequated Anomaly. 
1769 Encycl. Brit. WW. 549/2 s. v. Astronomy, The planet’s 
distante from it [the aphelion].. is called its true or co- 
equated anomaly. ; 

+ Coequartion. Ods. rare. [sb. of ‘action f. 
L, conqudre to make equal with one another : cf. 
Co- 3 a, and Equation.] The action of making 
coequal or of equalizing together. 

147% Rirtey Comp, Alch. 1. in Ashm. (1652) 144 Or of 
Pryncypylls a coequacyon as other tells. ax69r Boye 
Wes, U1, z02 (R.) If all the extant parts of a physical] 
superficies be so depressed to a level with the rest, that 
there is a cozequation, if I may so speak, made of all the 
superficial parts of a body. 

+Co-e‘quipage. Obs. rare—. [see Co- 3 a] 
Mutual equality or correspondence. See EQUIPAGE, 

1630 B, Discolliminiunz x5 How these three should have 
been studiously carryed on in a true Co-equipage, or cor- 
reference one to the other; so that they might.. mutually 
Promote each other to the conclusion of the worke, 


-¥Co-e'quitate, v. Obs-° [f. Co-14+L, 
equitat. ppl. stem of egzztare to ride on horseback.] 
To ride together. - 1623 in CockeRAM, 
Coerbuille, variant of CurR-BOUILLT. 

Coerce (ko,5'1s), v7. In. ? coherce, [ad. L. 
coercére to-shut in, restrain,-confine, f. co- together 
+arcere to shut up, réstrain, keep off, prevent, 


F, had cohercier, -er, coercer in 14-16th c,, whence - 


587 


the-example of coherce in 1475 (if this is not a mis- 
print for Conzrz, the ordinary word at that time).] 

1. ¢vans. To constrain or restrain (a voluntary or 
moral agent) by the application of superior force, 
or by authority resting on force; to constrain to 
compliance or obedience by forcible means; ‘to 
keep in order by force’ (J.). Also adbsol. 

x659 [see Corrcinc]. @1680 Butter Rem. (1759) I. 78 
When an old Proverb, or an End of Verse Coutt more, 
than all our Penal Laws, coerce. 1726 AYLIFFE Parerg. 
zgo The Punishments .. sufficient to coerce this profligate 
sort of Men. @x734 Nortu Lives IIL. 125 To coerce the 
crowds and keep order. 1858 Frounr Hist. Eng. VL. xvi. 
374 When they were able, coercing the voters with a high 
hand. 2863 Kincraxe Crimea (1877) I. vii. 105 He was 
charged to coerce, and not to persuade. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. got States of discord, in which... the subjects 
always obey against their will, and have to be coerced. 

b. (with the action of the agent as object). 

1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. I. 259 Having the advantage of 
numbers, they coerced the entire proceedings. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices I. xxviii. 669 Tenants. .able to offer a very 
vigorous and sustained resistance to any attempts made to 
coerce their labour. 

c. absol, To use coercive measures in government. 
Cf. CoERctow, 2. 

1833 Patmerston Sf. Jrish Coercion 2t Mar., There is the 
difference between us and Metternich or the Pope; we 
coerce as they do, but then we redress grievances as they do 
not. 1885 Academy 14 Nov. 319/2 ‘Coerce, coerce’, was 
dinned into Thomas Drummond's ears by coercion-reared 
officials. 

2. Const. a. To compel or force ¢o do anything. 

(The first quot. may be a misprint for coherte, used else- 
"TTS Ble Nobisses 69 The d h hys felysh: 

B . oblesse é@ duc.. t. 'S [elys! e were 
conned to take te bare for hee dalteage: W848. YTTON 
Harold v. 254 To have coerced those warriors to march. 

b. To force z#o (an action or state). 

@x853 Ropertson Serm. Ser, 1. tii, (1872) 41 Coerce the 
particulars of faith into exact coincidence with a formal 
creed. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. 206 The Scotch barons 
-- Were coerced into submission. 

+3. To subject to restraint in the matter of. rave. 

1780 Burne Sf. Bristol prev. to Election Wks. 11. 377 
Therefore the debtor is ordered .. to be coerced his liberty 
until he makes payment. 

4. To enforce or effect by compulsion. (U.S. 

a@x8s0 CaLuoun Ws. (1874) II. 27 The arm of despotism 
--could not have coerced its execution more effectually. 
1864 WensTER, To coerce obedience, to coerce compliance 
with the conditions of a contract, 1877 [see Corrcep). 

+5. To enforce (anything) o any one. rave. 

1790 Carn. Granam Leé#. Educ. 317 Represented as divine 
truths, and coerced on the human mind under the pains and 
penalties of death in this world, and damnation in the next. 

+Coe'rceate, v. Obs. vare—). [imeg. f. L. 
coercé-re COERCE+-ATE. Cf. coeate.] trans. To 
restrain, check, keep in order. 

1637 Tomuinson Renon’s Disp. 646 Use purges to co- 
erceate the... humours. 

Coerced (ko,51st), 27. a. [f. Comrce v. + -ED.] 
Constrained, compelled by force ; enforced (U.S.). 

1836 J, T. Leaver Sp. Ho. Coma. 23 June, The landlord 
is followed to the poll by his tenants—a submissive train of 
coerced electors, 1877 Burroucus Taxation 18 Equally 
entitled to the aid of coerced loans, 

+Coe'rcement, Obs. rave—. [f. as prec. + 
‘MENT.] Constraint, application of force. 

1586 A. Day Zug. Secretary u. (1625) 120 Unto men that 
are of meane spirit, to such as be naturally touched with 
any bad or vile coercement. 

+ Coe'rcent, @. Obs. rare—1. [ad. L. cocrcént- 
em pr. pple. of coercére to CozrcE.} Constraining. 

1660 T. Wittsrorp Scales Commerce A iv b, To attract 
exiled men (as brothers) either with a coercent or an obligent 
Fraternity. 

Coercer (ko,51s01). [f. ConRcr v. +-ER.] One 
who coerces. 

1811 Monthly Rev. LXVI. 467 The two conquerors of 
Italy, and coercers of the Popes. 1845 Moztey “ss, (1878) 
I. 166 The coarse vigour and teeming animal life of heresy 
never made the coercer shrink or flag. 

Coercible (ko,5:1sib’1), 2. te as prec. + -IBLE.] 

1. That can be coerced. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Coercible, which may be bridled 
or restrained. x in Baitey. 1755 in JOHNSON. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. VIIl. 171 The tradesman .. is a coercible 
member of the community. ¢ - 

2. Of gases: Compressible ; sometimes, in recent 
use, condensible. 

1977 De Macetran Glass Appar. Min. Waiers 46 The 
other elastic but likewise coercible fluid which we call de- 
phlogisticated air [nitrogen]. : te 

Coe‘rcibleness. Coercible quality. 

2864 in WensTeR}; and in mod. Dicts. 

Coercing (ked-1sin), v02. sb. [f. CoERCE v, + 
-Ine1.] Constraining, forcing. 

2639 Sir H. Vane in Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 329 It is 
a coercing the conscience, 

Coercion (ko3-sfon). Forms: 5-6 cohercion, 
-yon, 6 cohersion, 6-7 coertion, 6- coercion. 
[a. OF. cohercion, cohertion (mod.F. coercion), 
ad, L. coerctionem, coertionent, in medizxval spell- 
ing coercténem, ‘a by-form (on the analogy of the 
simple arcéve, arctan, arcttonem) of coercition-ent, 
f, sae ppl, ce of coercére.to restrain, pocree. 

@ current spelling is deceptive. ing formation 
from coerce+ len This no daubt ied to the retention of 


COERCIONIST, 


the ¢ when all other words with the mediaeval spelling 
-ctow, were altered to the Latin type in -¢/o. The pronun- 
ciation also is the same as that of words in -t#on, -sion.} 

I. The action of coercing. 

1, Constraint, restraint, compulsion; the applica- 
tion of force to control the action of a voluntary 
agent, 

1495 Act rx Hen. VII, c. 36 Pream., Such .. releasses .. 
were made by compulcion, cohercion and emprisonement. 
2531 Exyvot Gov.t. viii, That a noble childe, by his owne 
naturall disposition, and nat by coertion, may be induced 
to receiue perfect instruction in these sciences. 1537 /ust. 
Chr. Man Lv b, Noo man may kyll, or use suche bodily 
cohercion, but onely princis. @ 1600 Hooxrr Eccl. Pol. 
vut. iii. § 4 To fly to the civil magistrate for coercion of 
those that will not otherwise be reformed. 165x Hospes 
Leviath, ut. xlii. 270 Winning men to obedience, not by 
Coercion, and Punishing ; but by Perswasion. 1791 Cowrer 
Iliad xx. 185 By strong coercion of our arms subdued, 1859 
Mitt Liderty i. 2x The moral coercion of public opinion. 
1876 GreEN Short Hist. vi. 283 Justice is degraded by .. 
the coercion of juries. 1879 WHyTE-MELVILLE Riding 
Recoll. ii. (ed. 7) 17 Judicious coercion, so employed that 
the brute obeys the man without knowing why. 

b. Forcible restraint of (action). 

1827 Hauiam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xviii. 388 A more 
uniform administration of justice in ordinary cases, a stricter 
coercion of outrage. 

+ c. The enforcement or execution of an ecclesi- 
astical sentence. Ods. 

1546 Act 37 Henry VITI, c. 17 in Oxf. & Camb. Enactm. 
23 May laufully execute and exercise all manner of juris- 
diccion commonly called ecclesiasticall jurisdiccion and all 
censures and coertions apperteyninge .. unto the same. 
1676 Hate Common Law (J.), The coercion or execution 
of the sentence in ecclesiastical courts, is only by excom- 
munication of the person contumacious, 

2, Government by force, as opposed to that which 
rests upon the will of the community governed ; 
the employment of force to suppress political dis- 
affection and the disorder to which it gives rise. 
In modem English politics, chiefly applied to the 
suspension of ordinary constitutional liberties, and 
other exceptional legislation, from time to time 
applied to Ireland. Coercion Act, Coercion Bill: 
popular name for the Act of Parliament of 1833 and 
various subsequent ones. 

As the word has had, in later times, a bad flavour, suggest. 
ing the application of force as a remedy, or its employment 
against the general sense of a community, it is now usually 
avoided by those who approve of the action in question. 

1798 A, O'Connor in Madden United Irishmen Ser. u1. 
(1843) IL, xiv. 322 The recall of Lord Fitewilliam .. the re- 
newal of the reign of terror and coercion. 1832 Sir C, 
Napier Life (Pali Mall G. (1887) 19 Oct. 9/1) Coercion, 
damnable coercion! What has been the ruin of Ireland 
but this accursed coercion. 1833 Patmersron in Bulwer 
Life (1870) IL. x. 148 Few absolute Governments could by 
their own authority establish such a system of coercion as 
that which the freely chosen representatives of the people 
are placing at the command of the Government of this 
country. 188 W. E. Forster Let, Gladstone 23 Nov. in 
Life Ii. vi. 272 Like myself... driven with the utmost re- 
luctance to take the side of coercion. 1888 Dx. ArcyLt 
Let. in Times 9 Nov. 9/6 The cant which brands as ‘ coer- 
cion’ that which is the duty of every Government. 

attrib, 1834 Patmerston in Bulwer Zz (1870) IT. 
205 The Coercion Bill will pass without much difficulty. 
1848 O’Neitt Daunt Recoll. O'Connell 11. App. 306 The 
Coercion Act of 1833 was passed by an English Parliament 
in defiance of a majority of Irish members. 1875 M. F, 
Cusack Sp. Liderator 1. Introd. g One of his most power- 
ful speeches was on the subject of Coercion Laws for Ire- 
land. 1880 W.E. Forster Let. Gladstone 26 Dec., My 
draft Coercion, or, as it may be called..Protection Bill, 
1881 /bid. 20 Nov., My replacement by some one not tarred 
by the coercion brush. , 

3. Physical pressure ; compression. 

1830 Herscuen Stud. Nat, Phil. mu. i. (1851) 233 Hay .. 
reduced to such a state of coercion as to be easily packed 
on board transports, 1853 Kane Grinnell Bxp. xi, (1856) 
370 We have passed, by the inevitable coercion of ice from 
the highest regions of Arctic exploration .. to the lowest. 
1863 ’'r, Kemate Resid, Georgia 38 This violent coercion 
and tight bandaging. ’ 

II. +4. The faculty or power of coercing or 
punishing; ‘coercitive power’ or ‘jurisdiction’. 
(So L, coercttio.) Obs. 

(crx89 Hersert pe Bosenam Vita S. Thome ut. xxiv. in 
Materials Becket (Rolls) III. 268 Sacrosancta ecclesia .. 
duos habet reges .. duas jurisdictiones et duas coertiones.] 
1523 Lp. Berners Fvozss, I, cexii. 259 [They are] to be at 
the jurysdiction and cohercyon of the Churche of Rome. 
3649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. u. vi. 279 In vaine is that 
power which is not inabled with coertion. 2700 Tyrret. 
Hist. Eng. U1. 907 They submitted themselves to the Juris- 
diction and Coertion of the Archbishop. 

b. fig. Conviction, power to compel assent, 

1768 STERNE Sern. iv. 67 The single hint of the Camel 
and what a very narrow passage he has to go, has more co- 
ercion in it, than al! the seesaws of philosophy. 


Coercionary (ko,53fenari), a. : (f prec. + 
-any.] Of, or of the nature of, coercion. ; 

1884 W. Tess in Chr. Comm. 24 Jan. 355/2 Mr. Spencer 
has pointed out .. the complete failure of the coercionary 
enactments in preventing small-pox epidemics, 

Coercionist (ko,d-afenist). [f. as prec. + -187.] 
One who advocates or supports government by 
coercion ; esp, in modern English politics, one.who 
supports such government in Ireland. - 

184x_ Murai in Nonconf. I. 3 We suspect this.is written by 
a coercionist to catch very flat dissenters, 1885 Daily News 


COEROCITIVE. 


x6 July 4/7 Sie Michael Hicks-Beach will become coercionist 
again, sgs eee eeaar 

Coercitive (kos-ssitiv), 2. (and sd.). . [as ifad. 
L., *coercitiv-us, f. coercit- ppl. stem of coercére to 
Corrce, Cf: F. coerczzif.] 

1:, sCOEROIVE I..? Ods.. ; 

"1632 C. Downtne State Eccl. Kingd. (1634) 42 That juris. 
diction whereby hee doth exercise .. his corrective, coerci- 
tive, coactive power. x642 Jar. Tavtor Zpisc. (1647) 39 If 
he had not had coercitive jurisdiction to have punish’t his 
delinquency. 1650 — Duet. Dudbit. m. ii. § x Without a 
coercitive power there can be no government. 

2. Coercitive force: see COERCIVE 4, 

1864 in Wesster. x870 R. Fercuson Electr. 7 Steel .. 
has a force which, in the first instance, resists the assump- 
tion of magnetism; and, when assumed, resists its with- 
drawal. This is called the coercitive force. 2879 G. Pres- 
corr Sp. Telephone 122 The transmission of the discon- 
tinuous current produces sound..in different degrees for 
each, depending on the coercitive force that opposes the 
phenomenon. 

+B. quasi-sb, =CoERcive B. Obs. rare. 
- 2652 Jer. Tayror Sermz. i. (1850) 7 Of these as man can 
take no cognizance, so he can make no coercitive. 

Coercive (kos1siv), 2 Also 7 coersive. 
{irreg. f. CoEnce + -1vE, by association with words 
in -2ve formed on ppl. stems in s, as asperstve, 
aversive, conversive; Littré cites a F. coercif of. 
16th c., but coercitif is the recognized form in F.] 

1. Of the nature of coercion; having the attri- 
bute of coercing. 

«1600 Hooxer £ecd. Pol. vn. iii. § 1 Power .. coercive 
over other ministers, 1647 May Hist. Parl. i. i. 5 The 
King .. had taken a more harsh and coercive way. 1725 
Pore Odyss. x1. 360 Twelve moons the foe thé captive youth 
detains In painful dungeons, and coercive chains. 1836 D. 
W, Harvey in Hansard Par. Deb. Ser. ui. XXXII. 22 If 
«it was necessary to resort to coercive legislation, in order 
to make men religious? 1858 Froupe //ist. Lng. 11.92 A 
coercive police... who would have held down the people 
while they learnt their lesson by starvation. 1880 W. E. 
Forster Let, Gladstone 25 Oct., Should we accompany 
our coercive measure by any counter-bill? 3188z Mrs. P. 
O'Donocnur Ladies on Horseback 1. iv. 59 [A rider} 
adopting coercive measures for his own safety. 

Compelling assent or belief, convincing. 

1650 Futter Pisgah 369, I see no coercive argument, to 
enforce his belief ta the contrary, can be taken out of 
Scripture. 1728 Pofe's Dizic. 1. 104 note, His reasons for 
this Fury. .are so strong and so coercive. 17535 B. Martin 
Mag. Arts & Sci, 27 The next Phenomenon .. is equally 
coercive, if Men would reflect or attend to it at all. 

8. Having the power of physical pressure or 
compression. Cf. Coercion 3. 

16s0 Huuwer Anthropomet. 2t Free from the coercive 

ower of head-bands and other artificial violence. 1664 
EvELYN Pomona 11729) Gen, Advt. 94 It may seem in- 
credible, that so thin a skin should be more coercive to a 
mutinous Liquor, than a Barrel. 21729 Biackmore (J.), 
All things on the surface spread, are bound By their coer- 
cive vigour to the ground. 

4. Coercive force: the hypothetical force in a 
magnetic substance which resists the separation of 
the two magnetic ‘ fluids’, and which resists their 
reunion when they have been separated. 

1839 Penny Cycl, XIV, 288/1 A nonconducting energy, 
called the coercive power, exists in magnetic substances, by 
which the loss of magnetism when developed is prevented 
.. This is not the case with soft iron, which has not the 
coercive force. 1871 Tynpau Fragm. Sci. (ed. 6) 1. xv. 407 
Philosophers have been obliged to infer the existence of a 
special force. . They call it coercive force. 

B. quasi-sb. A coercive means or measure, 

1651 Jer. Taytor Ser (1678) 12 His tribunal takes 
cognisance of all causes, and hath a coercive for all. 1706 
De For Fure Diz. Pref. 31 They..would push upon Coer- 
cives..and make equal Restraints upon their Fellow Chris- 
tians, 1822 P. Beaucnamr (G, Grote) Anal. Influence 
Nat. Relig, (1875) 23 No known apprehension will act as 2 
sufficient coercive upon his mind. 

Coercively (ko,5'1sivli), adv. [f. prec. +-LY.] 

a coercive manner, by way of coercion. 

1661 Discip, § Cerem. Ch Eng, w. x6 The exercise of 
civil Government, coercively by Mulcts, or corporal Penal- 
ties, 1690 Penn Rise & Progr. Quakers (1834) 58 The 
national churches, that have coercively pressed conformity 
to their respective creeds, 1869 Contemp. Rev. XII. 166 
This is .. the one essential claim which must be indisput- 
ably and coercively made good, + 

Coerciveness (ko)5-1sivnés). [fi as prec. + 
-NEs8.] Coercive quality. 

1727-31 Battey vol. 11, Coerciveness, compulsivencss. 
x775 in Asn. 1879 H. Spencer Date Ethics vii. 126 The 
clement of coerciveness .. originates from experience of 
those several forms of restraints. 1889 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
594 Conscience with its authoritativeness and coerciveness. 

Co-erectant, -erected,a. Her. [f Co- 2.] 
OF bearings: Set up or erected side by side. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Coerulein, etc.: see CER-. 

+ Co-essence, v Obs. rare, [f. Co- 1] 
trans. To make of one essence or nature, 

1594 Nasne Terrors of Niele E iiij b, Our flutring 
thoughts when wee are drowned in deadly sleepe take hold 
and coessence themselues with anie ouerboyling humour 
which sourseth hiest in our stomackes, - 

Coessential (kdmésenfal), a. [f. Co- 2+ Es- 
SENTIAL.] S 

1. United or inseparable in essence or being. 

x47t Rurney Comp, Aleck, in Ashm. (1632) 112 All the 
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parts .. be Coessentiall and concrete. 1618-29 in Rushw, 
Hist, Coll. (2659) 1. 335 There are other Laws that be co- 
essential and collateral with Government. 1675 A7v¢ Con- 
tentm. Pref. 175 The desire of happiness is so coessential 
with our nature.: ; 

_2. One in essence, having the same essence ; esp. 
in Theol. of the Persons of the Trinity. 

1587 GoLpinc De Mornay v. 51 Coeternall. Coequall, and 
Coessentiall, that is to say .. of one selfesame substance or 
beeng. x597 Hooker £ecl. Pol, v. (1617) 290 Wee blesse 
and magnifie that Coessentiall Spirit eternally proceeding 
from both. 1713 Bevertnce Priv. 7h, 1. 730) ge As they 
are from Eternity three fectly distinct Persons, so they 
are but one Co-essential God. 1862 IF. Hatt Hindu Philos. 
Syst. 233 The latter hold them [substance and quality] to 
differ in their very essence; while the former consider them 
to be coessential. . 

3. Jointly essential or necessary. z20/2ce-2058. 

1876 E. Mextor Priesth, iv. 158 Both were coessential 
factors in the last supper, the latter completing the former. 

Coessentiality (kauése:nfieliti). [f. prec. + 
-ITY.}] Coessential quality or nature. (Zheol.) 

1673 Mitton True Relig. Wks. (1851) 410 As for terms of 
Triunity, Co-essentiality, Tripersonality, and the like, they 
reject them as Scholastic Notions. 1790 Burcess Divinity 
of Christ 4x(T.) The appellation of the Son of God..implies 
coessentiality with God. 1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encycl. U1. 
992/2 The co-essentiality of the Son, 


Coessentially (kéu,ésenfali), adv. [fas prec. 
+-L¥*.] Ina coessential manner. 

1818 in Topp; and in subsequent Dicts. 

Coesse‘ntialness. 7are—° 
-NESS.] = COESSENTIALITY, 

19727-3x in Bawey vol. II. 1778 in Asi. 

+ Coessentiate, v. Obs. rare, [f. Co- 2+ 
EssenTIaTE v.] To form of the same essence. 
Hence, Coesse-ntiated, A/. a. 


1642 Ausw. to Obseru. agst. Ki ing 11 Courts of Iustice and 
Parliaments are not coessentiated, two natures inseparable, 
two simples incorporate, 


Coest, obs. form of Coast sd, 
Co-esta‘blishment. [see Co- 3 a.] Joint 


or concurrent establishment. 

x79: Be. Watson Charge Clergy 11 (T.) A coestablishment 
of the teachers of different sects of Christians. 1803 — Let. 
in Auecd. of Life(1818) 11. 177 A kind of co-establishment of 
the Catholick clergy should be admitted. 1804 Aun, Rev. 
Il, 248 The coestablishment of all sects is an easy process. 

Co-estate. [see Co- 3b. Cf. F. codéat.] An 
estate or state possessing co-ordinate authority or 
rank with another. 

1756 Gentl, Mag. XXVI. 540 To sacrifice his person and 
dominions, rather than suffer the liberties and prerogatives 
of his dear co-estates to be destroyed. 1798 WELLINGTON in 
Owen Disp. 37 The several co-estates were then so equally 
balanced. 1826 G.S. Faner Orig. Pagan /dol. 3. 671 The 
petty kings revolt from Chedorlaomer and his co-estates. 

Coe-stid: see Coz. 

+Coretan(e. Obs. rare. [ad. L. comtane-us: 
see COETANEOUS.] =COETANEAN sé. 

3610 G, Fretcuer Christ's Vict. To Rdr., Sedulius .. the 
coetan of Bernard. 1623 Cockeram, Coctanes, of one time 
and age, 

+ Coeta'neal, a. Ods. [fas next + -aL.] =next. 

1614 SELDEN Titties Hon. 1. i. 7 How then could Nimrod 
and Abraham be coetaneall? Jéid. 15 Talus is made 
coetaneall with Rhadamanth. 

+ Coeta'nean, a. and sb. Obs. Also 7 cosmta- 
nean, coetanian. [f, as COETANEOUS + -AN.] 

A. adj, =COETANEOUS. 

1616 T. Gopwin Moses § Aaron xii.69 Jehu (with whom 
Jonadab was coetanean). 164: Eart Mono. tr. Biondi’s 
Civil Wars Eng. w-v. 109 Coctanean with the Plannets, 

B. sé. A contemporary, a coeval, 

1636 Prynxe Undish. Tim. 105 John Wickliffe, and his 
Coxtanean Richard Fitzralphe. 1694 J. Satu Docty 
Lord's Day 52 They who..were either before Moses or his 
Coetanians. | 

Coetane'ity, Also 7 cootanity. [f L. 
cowtdne-ws (see next) +-1rx.] The quality of being 
coetaneous ; contemporaneousncss. 

1622-62 Hevun Cosmogr, (x674) Introd. 17/2 Borrowing 
.-from Chronologies consent of time and co-etanity of 
Princes. 2799 Kirwan Geol, Ess, 366 The hypothesis of 
the coetaneity of the marine and vitriolic acids. | 

Coetaneous (kdu,ztZnzZos), a Also cost-, 
[f late L. coutdre-ats one of the same age (f. co- 
together +aat- age + dre-zts adj. suffix) +-00s.] 
=CoEvau in all senses. Const. zwith, +20, 210. 

1. Coming into existence or arising at the same 
time ; of contemporary or simultaneous origin and 
antiquity. 

1608 Br. J, Kine Seru. 5 Nov. 38 A parallele to this, 
coctaneous..intime. 1622-62 Heytin Cosmog. 1. (1682) 
zoo Corrivals with the Jesuites .. and almost comtancous 
in point of time, are the Oratorians, a@xg1x Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 134 The sick man reviving by degrees 
Feels coctancous Pleasure, Cure, and ease.. 1833 Lyrtu 
Prine, Geol, III. 345 The Pyrenees and other coetancous 
chains, such as the northern Apennines. 1853 J. W. Ginns 
Philol. Studies (1857) 48 The gradual, not coctancous, 
dgrelepment of the kinds of words or parts of speech. 

2. Of the same age, equal in age. | 

1649 Br. Haut Cases Conse, ui. i: 216 We being but of 
yesterday, they coetaneous with the world:and time itselfe, 
3682 Sir T. Browne Chis. Mor. 86 Anticipate the virtues of 
age .. So may st thou be coctaneous unto thy elders, and a. 
father unto’ thy contemporaries. x795 SouTHEy Foax of 
Arcvu. 489 Then he would sit Beneath the coetaneous oak. 


[f. as prec. + 


' with the: World, a venerable Sight. 


COEVAL, 


3. Existing or living at the same time 3.con- 
temporary. oe i ia, = 
_ 1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl, 332 That land seems not to 
have ‘received its name of & coetaneous to Abraham. 
1657 Tomiinson Renox's Disp. 721 Some of his comtaneous 
Medicks. 1791 Cowrrr Jifad. 1. 315 Two generations past 
of mortals born In Pylus, coétaneous with himself 1841-4 
Emesson Ess. Experience (1885) 11. 362 Bear .. with this 
coetaneous growth of the parts. . 

4, Of equal duration, coextensive in duration. - 

1627-77 FELTHAM Resolves 11. xxxili. 226 To ascribe a 
coetaneous being of the world with God, is to make it God. 
1655 Gurnat Chr, in Arie. 1, 342 Our troubles and our 
lives are coetaneous, live and die together. 1836 LAnpor 
Peric. & Asp. Wks, 1846 Il. 435 Little of life is remaining, 
but my happiness will be coetaneous with it. 

Hence Coeta‘neously adv., Coetaneousness. 

1818 Dwicut Theol, (1830) I. xiv. 240 Whatever exists in 
the divine Mind exists co-etaneously and co-eternally with 
all other things which exist in it. 1727-3x Barvey vol. II, 
Coetaneousness, the being of the same age with. x88 R. 
Hamitton Désg. Sadéath i. 15 It derives all its authority 
of proof out of its co&taneousness. 

Coetanian, var. of ConTANEAN. 

Coetanity, obs. var. of CoTANEITY. 


+Coetany, 2. Obs. rare—'. =COETANEOUS, 

1649 W. Grey Surv. Newcastle (1818) 25 An ancient stone 
house. at least coetany with the Castle. 

Coete, obs. form of Coat. 

+ Coetern(e, a Obs. 
=next. 

cx374 Cuaucer Boeth, v. vii 172 Pei wenen.. bat pis 
worlde ben maked coeterne wip his makere, 1557 Primer, 
Al the iii persons be coeterne and equall. 

Coeternal (kaxztd-mnil), a (and sd.). [Partly 
f. L. co-wtern-zs, or a. F. codternel ; partly f. Co- 2 

+Erernau.] A. adj. Equally eternal; existing 
with another eternally. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 7 The sone. .is 
without begynnyng: coeternal to his fader .and to the 
holy ghost. 2549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 6 The glorye 
equall, the maiestie coeternall, 1667 Miron P. Z. 11. 2 
Hail holy light, ofspring of Heav’n first-born, Or of th’ 
Eternal Coeternal beam. 1718 Berketey Hylas §& Phil. 
nu. Philosophers have thought Matter co-eternal with 
the Deity. 1818 G. S. Fasen Hore Mos. Il, 423 The co- 
eternal, co-equal Word of God. : 

B. sb. One equally eternal with another. 

z6r0 Hearey St, Aug. Citie of God 435 The Angels are 
placed in the high heavens, not as cocternals with God. 

Coeternally (kduztaunili), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY.] Ina coeternal manner, with equal eternity. 

1597 Hooxer Ecc?, Pol. v. 11617) 291 His coeternally be- 
gotten Sonne, 2942 tr. D’Argens’ Chinese Lett. xxxviii. 
294 If Matter did not exist coeternally with God. 1862 F. 

aL Hindu Philos. Syst, 188 They allege, that illusion 
has existed from beyond all duration of time, and that, co- 
eternally with it, the soul has been enthralled. 

Coete'rnalness. vare—°, [f. as prec, +-NESS.] 
Coeternal state or quality. 1727-3: in Baitey vol. 11, 

Cocternity (kaa,zt5-niti). [f. Co- 3 a+ Erer- 
nity.] Coeternal existence or quality; eternal 
existence with another; equal eternity. 

1587 Gotninc De Mornay v.59 Neither is the Sunne afore 
his beames, nor the Sunne or beames afore the light, other- 
wise than .. that the beames are begotten and the light is 
proceeding, which is an apparant image of the Coeternitic. 
1659 Parson Creed (1839) 76 This cocternity, of matter 
opposeth God’s independency. 1753 Hanway Z'rav, (1762) 
I, tv, lvii, 262 The antient Persians held a comemey of 
these two principles, 3835 Mitman Lat. Chr, (1864) IX. 
xv, iii x25 Aristotle’s tenet of the co-eternity of matter. 

+ Goete'xnize, v. Obs. rare, [f. Co- r + 
Erernizz.] ¢vazs. To make or call cocternal. 

x6r0 Hearey St. Ang, Citie of God xt. iv, (1620) 389 The 
soule, which if they doe cocternize with God, etc. 

{| Coeur (kGr). [Fr j= ‘heart’. 
+1. (Also cauz-cherrvy.) The heart cherry, Ods, 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1651) § 509 The Coeur-Cherry which 
inclineth more to White, is sweeter than the Red. 1655 
Mouret & Benn. Health's Improv. (1746) 294 The Ca:urs 
or French Cherries are most cordial. | ‘ 

2. Her.. The centre or fesse-point of the escut- 
cheon. . $ : 

Coeval (ko7'vil), a, and sd. Also 7-8 comval(, 
y coevall, [f. L. cowv-zs (see COEVE) + -AL.] 

A. adj. Const. with, to. i 
1, Of equal antiquity, of contemporaneous origin, 


going back to the same date. 
x6aa-62 Hevun Cosmogr, (1682) Pref, Episcopacy was 
coxval with the Church it self. 1690 Locke Has, Und. 
he i. (695) 49, I conceive that Ideas in the Understanding, 
are coeval with Sensation. 1722 Wottaston Xelig. Nat. 
ix, 208 Coeval to mankind itself, and born with it. 2877 
J.D. Cramners Div, Worship 153 This custom of so stand- 
ing is cocval with Christianity in England. (| * 
. Of the same age, equally old, having existed 


or lived the same number of years, 

@1700 Drypen Fables, Meleazer, Those Trees .. Coeval 
1742 Fircoixc Fos. 
Andrews wt. i, Mrs. Towwouse is coeval with our lawyer. 
1811 L. Hawxiss C'tess § Gertr. 62 There was, in a rising 
generation, something .. which she had not perceived in. 
that co-eval with herself. ; ee 

3. Living or existing at the same time or in the 
same age of the world; contemporary. oi 

1704 Hearns.Duct. Hist. (1714) I. A03'They all flourish'd 
between the Fortieth and Fiftieth Olympiads, and must 
have been Co-eval. 1823 Afonith. Mag. INV. 516 The cap- 


[ad. L. co-eeteri-zts.] 


COEVALITY. 


tivity of Zedekiah, which was coeval with the death of 
Hophra. 1862 Dana J€az. Geol. 583 An ancient tribe which 
was coeval with some of the extinct Mammals. 

4, Of coincident duration, lasting to the same age 
or time. 

19742 Youne Wt. Th. vu. 86 Were men to live coéval with 
the sun, The patriarch-pupil would be learning still. 80x 
Soutney Thalaba u. xiv, The Boy, coeval with whose life 
Yon magic Fire must burn. 1886 Froups Oceana ii. 24 
Ovid .. claims at the close of his ‘ Metamorphoses’ to have 
poe ag which will be coeval with mankind. 

- 50. : 

1. One who is of the same.age or standing in 

point of time wth another or others. 
. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Coevals, that are of the same age. 
2739 Cipper AZol. (1756) I. 52 With my cozvals as well as 
with themillions since born. 18z3 Lams Z/#a (1860) 84 He is 
forlorn among his coevals ; his juniors cannot be his friends. 
2. A person (or thing) belonging to the same 


period or age of the world; a contemporary. 


- 3605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. ii. § 14 It may seeme they 


{scyences] are ordained by God to be Coevalis, that is, to 
meete in one age. 1644 Buiwer Chivon.6 Hortensius, a 
long time Prince of Orators, afterwards Coevall and Com- 
petitour with Cicero. 1784 Cowrer Task m. 142 The man, 
of whom His own coevals took but littlenote. 1870 LoweLt 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 347 Neither his precepts nor 
his practice influenced any one of his greater coevals. _ 

3. One who lives to the same point of time with 
another. 

1878 E, Wuire Life iz Christ 1. i. 5 The relation of man 
to the Deity as his destined coeval. 

Coevality (kauzvee'liti). [f. Cozvan a. +-1Ty.] 
The quality of being coeval ; equality of age. 

3644 Butwer Chirol. 143 In coessentiality with the body, 
coevallity. 1805 Month. Mag. XIX. 327 This coevality is 
confirmed. 1861 Med. Times 20 Apr. 420/2 The coévality 
of ey fossils with the mineral strata in which they are 
‘ound, 

Coevally (kovali), adv. [f. Convan +-Ly 2.] 
In a way that is coeval; at the same age or period 
of time ; contemporaneously ; simultaneously. 

ax7xt Ken Preparat. Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. rrx From Sin 
their Sire, both Hell and Death Co-evally drew breath, 
x845 J. H. Newman Developm. Chr. Doctr. 444 She was 
predestinated in the Eternal Mind coevally with the Incar- 
nation of her Divine Son. 

+Coe've, a. Obs. [ad. L. coxv-us of the same 
age, f, co- (see Co-) + xvztm age.] =COEVAL 

1659 Br, WALTON Consid. Considered 265 This argument 
..might prove. .the points coeve with the languages. 1678 
Cupworth dréel/, Syst, 1. ii. 64 Light, though coeve with 
the Sun, yet proceeded from the Sun, and depends upon it, 

+ Co-everla'sting, a. Os, = Co-ETERNAL. 

xg65 JewrL Repl. Harding (1611) 290 Coeuerlasting and 
consubstantiall with the Father. a@171x Ken Aymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. r72r III. 172 Love which with God's high Will 
concentrick steers, With God co-everlasting perseveres. 

+ Coe-vity. Obs. [f. L. type cozvetas, £. comvtes : 


see -ITY.] Equality of age; = Co-Evanrry. 

1641 Hevun Help to Hist.(1671) 379 It hath co-evity with 
that of Paris. 1678 Cunwortu Jutel/. Syst. 1. i. 39 They 
who conceived the World to have had a temporary Begin- 
ning or Creation, held the Coevity of all souls with it. 

+Goe'vous, a. Obs. Also cowvous. [f. L. 
coxv-us COEVE+-0US.] =CoEVAL. . 

16gs-60 Stantey Hzst. Philos. II. 1. 60 Cozevous society. 
1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr, 1. ii. § 9 Can we then think 
Noah ignorant of the ancient tradition of the world when 
his Father was so long cozvous with Adam. 1697 in Somers 
Tracts 1. 65 This Great Council bears a Date, cozvous 
perhaps with the Originals of our Government. 

Hence + Coe’vousness, equality of age, coevality. 

1660 S. Fistier Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 303 Their 
Cozvousness with the immediate Manuscripts. 

Co-executor (kdnekse'kistos, -51). [a. med. 
L. coexecittor: see Co- 3 ¢ and Exxcuror.] A 


joint executor. 

(1387 £, 2. Wills (2882) 2 Bartholomeo Neue, coexecutore 
interius in eodem testamento nominato.] 1433 did. 95 
Thomas Harneys and Robert Andrewe coexecutours. 1804 
Bury Wills (1850) 104 My brother, wt my seid wyff co- 
executor. | 1890 Swinsurne Treat, Test, 182 Perhaps the 
coexecutor is dead. 1863 Trottore Belton Est, x. 105 
The gentleman who was called upon to-act as co-executor 
with Captain Aylmer. ae 
- Co-executrix (kamekserkicttriks). [f. Co- 3 c¢ 
+ Exxovtrix after prec.] A joint executrix. 

1847 in Craic, 1884 Manch. Bxanm. 16 Oct. 4/7 One 
of the co-executrices of the Dowager Lady Lytton. 

Co-exert, -expire.: see Co- 1, , 

Coexist (kdujegzirst), 2. [f. Co-+ Exist; cf. 
EF. coexister.| dtutr. To exist together or in con- 


‘jivaction ;.to exist at the same time, in the same 


‘place, etc., wth (rarely +20, + 2e#é0) another. 

| 13677 Have Prin. Orig. Man, 1. iv, 109 The three Stars 
that coexist in Heavenly Constellations are a multitude of 
Stars. Jbid, 107 They (Generations of Mankind] never co- 
exist, but are successive. 1690 Locxe(J.), Of substances 
no one has any clear idea, farther than of certain ‘simple 
ideas coexisting together. 1809-10 CoLerince Friend (1865) 
22 No real greatness can coexist with deceit. 


Coexistence (kéu,egzi'sténs). [f. Co- + Exist- 
ENCE; cf. F. coexistence.] Existence. together. or 
in conjunction. « - i 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vit. iv. 345°A coexistence 


with that which is internally’ presented unto: the. under: * 


standing. 1794 Epwarps Freed, Weil u. § 7. 68 Choice 
may be immediately after-a State of Indifference, but has 
no Coexistence with: it.’ 


Vor, II. 


23822 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 
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165 In the relation to each other .. of succession and not 
of coexistence. 1846 Mint Logic (ed. 4) ut. v. § 8 The co- 


existences of phenomena can in no case be universal, unless 


the coexistences of the primeval causes..can be reduced to 
an universal law. 
Coexi'stency. Oss. =prec. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psenud. Ep. 1. x. 42 Thus he [the 
devil] endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whose concession infers his coexistency. 1656 Trarr 
Comm. Fohn i. x His co-eternity and co-existency with the 
Father. 1684 H. More Answer, efc. 405 The coexistency 
of the things they represent, 

Coexistent (kou,egzi-stént), 2. and sb. [f. Co- 
+ Existent ; cf. F. coexistant.] 

A. adj. Existing together or in conjunction ; 
coexisting ; contemporaneous. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Ovig. Sacr.1. ii. § 2 He makes Semira- 
mis coexistent with the Siege of Troy. 1863 E. NEaLe 
Anal. Th, & Nat, 39 Relations between combinations 
thought of as coexistent or as successive. 1878 Gurney 
Crystallogr. 30 Every group of such coexistent faces is called 
a crystallographic form. 

B. sb. That which coexists with something else ; 


a concomitant. 

1846 Mintz Logie mi. xxii. § 4 Every property of an object 
has an invariable coexistent which he called its Form. 1856 
Chamb, Frnt. V1. 34 Gorgeous envelopments. .were almost 
necessarily the coexistents of elaborate writing. 

Coexi'sting, #//. a. Existing together. 

1677 Hate Prim, Orig. Man, 1. iv. 110 Whether of suc- 
cessive or of coexisting Individuals, 1879 C. Geikie Life 
of Christ \vi. 678 The political and religious spheres, were 

leclared not opposite, but co-existing. . 

Coexpand, 2. [f.Co- 1+ Expann.] znir. and 
trans. To expand together or along wth. 

arr Ken Aymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 370 The 
various Orbs celestial co-expand, Adorn’d with Stars by thy 
Almighty Hand. 1798 Afonth, Afag. V1. 550 The dwelling 
place of the Hebrews could not coexpand with their numbers. 

Coexte'nd, vw. [f. Co- 1+ ExtTenp.] 

1. trans, To extend equally or coincidently with ; 
to make coextensive. 

1656 [see CoexTEeNpED], 1667 H. More Div. Dial. w. 
§ 26 (1713) 360 The oe Authority was easily coextended 
with the Conquests of Charlemaigne. 1784 J. Barry Lect. 
Art i, (1848) 57 ‘The growth and progress of them are co- 
extended with the general improvement of the human 
faculties. 

2. intr, To be coextensive. 

1627 fee below], azg7zx Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 ITI, 94 Whose Realm with this vast Globe should 
co-extend, 

Hence Coexte'nded, Coextending, Z//. a. 

2617 Coutins Def. Bp. Ely 1. ii. 119 The Church and the 
Pope are coextending. 1656 Jeanes Fudn. Christ 137 The 
manhood is not coextended with the Godhead. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Man. 1. v. 112 Nosuch collateral or coextended 
extrinsick measure, 1779-81 JOHNSON Life of Butler Wks. U1. 
8 Such manners ., are coextended with the race of man. 

oextension (kéuekstenfon). [f. Co- 3+ 
Exrenston.} Coincidence in extension. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man, 1.i, 23 Some analogy, at 
least of co-extension, with my Body. x855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. U1. vi. v. 37 Coextension .. or to speak... 
more comprehensibly—sameness in the quantity of space 


occupied, 
Coextensive (kduekstensiv), 2. [f. Co- 2+ 


Exrensive.] Extending over the same space or 
time ; of equal extension ; coinciding in limits. 

1772 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 305 My public conduct, co-ex- 
tensive with my largest tion, must be my glory or my 
shame. 1786-9 Bentuam Wks. II. 540 Coextensive to 
dominion is jurisdiction. 86x Goscnen For, Exch. 55 The 
fluctuations in long bills. .are co-extensive with the fluctua- 
tions in the value of money. . , 

b. Logic. Having the same logical extension. 

1870 Bowen Logic iv. 93 Reciprocating, Convertible or 
Coextensive Concepts are those which have precisely the 
same Extension. 

e. as sé. That which is coextensive. 

1838 Lp. R. Ceci in Ox/ord Ess. 62 Assuming that repre- 
sentation and taxation ought to be co-extensives. 

So Coexte‘nsively adv. ; Coextensiveness. 

1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Knowl, 1. 580 That the 
Spirit of God operates as co-extensively as Christ has made 
the atonement. 1679 Oates Sera. St. Michaels 24 The 
coextensiveness of the grace of God in his Son Jesus. ¢ 1830 
Bentuam Justice § Codific, Petit. Wks. V. 6309/1 A remedy 
so approaching to co-extensiveness with the disorder. 

+ Coextent, a. and sé, [f Co- + Exvent.] 

A. adj. Coextended. 3B. sd. Coextension. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul u. u. 1. xxii, But if the soul 
be justly coextent With this straight body. a@zgzx Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ILE, 287 His Love ..to all 
Needs has boundless co-extents, 

+ Cof, a. Obs: 1-2 cff, kaf, 4 kof. (OE. céf:— 
OTeut. type *Lazfo-; £ root *274, hatf, whence 
ON. 2ffa, Ger. kezfer, Du. kijver, to strive keenly. 
The meaning of OE. cdf was largely that of L. acer, 
alacer.] Quick, nimble, prompt; eager, keen, 
bold ; fierce, pugnacious. 

cxo0o Eirric On N. Test, 16/39 (Gr.) Swide gled on 
mode and on anzinne caf. c¢zoco Thorpe’s Hom. II. 44 
(Bosw.) Dzt hi sceoldon beon cafe to Godes willan. ¢ z200 
Orin 19962 Godess dom..to kibenn forp Biforenn kafe & 
kene. ¢1220 Bestiary 151 If he [the neddre] cloded man se, 
cof he waxed. bid. 220 On Se clodede de neddre is cof. 
axzzg Aucr. R. 66 pe ludere coue deouel. ¢ 7325 Zz. E. 
Adit. P.-B. 624 He hy3ed to Saré Comaunded hir to be 
cof & quyk. ¢133e. R. Brunne Chron. (x8x0) 66 Pat herd 
Harald, fulle kene he was & kof {réme drof]. ° , . 


COFFEE. 


Co-fa‘ctor. Alecbra. One of the several factors 
of 2 product; a coefficient. 

Cofar, obs. form of CorrEr. 

Co-faster, -father: see Co-. 

+ Cofe. Sc. Obs. Also 6 coif, coff(e. [Related 
to Corr z. to buy ; but the mode of formation is 
uncertain, as is also the relation of senses 1 and 2; 
they may be distinct derivatives. Cf Du. 4oop, 
MHG. kouf ‘dealing, bargain, trade’ ; also OHG. 
choufo ‘ dealer, merchant ’.) 

1. A bargain, 

147% Act. Audit. 12 (Jam.) The cofe made betuix her & 
vmquhile Johne of Brakenerig. 1480 Act. Dom. Conc. 70 


(Jam.) Be resone of cofe & change made betuix the said 
Margret and Marioun her dochtir. 

2. A hawker or pedlar. 

a 1555 LynpEsay Peder Coffeis ro Ane scroppit cofe .. to 
by hennis reid-wod he rynnis, /did. 17 Ane swyngeor coife 
amangis the wyvis. /ééd.33 Knaifatic coff misknawis him sel! 
Quhen he gettis ina furrit goun. 13.. Aderd. Reg. (Jam.) 
Mispersoning the merchandis in calling of thaim coffeis, 

3. =COovE, q.v. 

+ Cofe, cove, cof, adv. Obs. [OE. cafe, f. 
cdf adj.: see Cor.] Quickly, sharply, eagerly, 
promptly ; soon, 

@ 1000 Cysewuir Elene (Gr.) 56 Magen samnode cafe to 
cease, axx75 Cott. Hont. 231 Icome sum cofer sum later. 
azeso Owl § Night. 379 He hupp and start swipe cove, 
And sechep pabes to be grove, ¢ 1320 Six Benes 1825 Now 
ich wolde 3eue hit kof For a schiuer of a lof! /éid. 1961 
To be patriark a wente cof, & al hislifhe him schrof. x340- 
70 Alex. & Dind, 42 Al so cof as be king kende pe sawe. 

Co-feoffee (kd fefz), Law. Forms: see FEor- 
FEE. [see Co- 3c,] One who is enfeoffed with 
another or others; a joint feoffee. 

1458 in Ld. Samp tell Chancellors (1857) I. xxii. 322 The 
forsaid Sir John, his cofeoffee. rs0z Bury Wills (1850) 94 
All my cofeffees. 1875 Strupps Const. Hist. IIL. xvii, 128 
The duchy of Lancaster .. was still in the hands of the 
cardinal and his co-feoffees. 

+ Co-feoffer. Obs. [see FEOFFER.] =prec. 

1g4z Richmond, Wills (1853) 32 Yt Edwarde Dockerey, 
William Dodyng, and other theyr cofeoffers .. be full fea- 
fide in fe simple off and in all suche lands, etc. 

Cofer(e, obs. form of CoFFER. 

Co-fere: see Co- 3 b. 

Coff, obs. form of Corr, basket. 

Coff (kpf), v. Sc. arch, Pa. t. and pple. eoft ; 
also g eaft. [orig. found only in pa. pple. and 
pa. t. coft, prob. a. MDu. coft, cofte (still dial. beside 
later Aocht), pa. pple. of cépen to buy and sell, 
deal, trade (according to the general Teutonic 
aed Jaw which excluded p7, £7, cf. OE. séhte 
‘or *sdécte.) Hence, at a later date, was formed a 
present cof; the original present was Cops, q. v.] 

trans. To buy, purchase. 

¢ 1425 Wynroun Croz. 1x. x. 54 He bat all Man-kynd coft 
fra care. 1533 Srewart Cron. Scot, 11. 583 To thame that 
banquet had bene ouir deir coft. 1596 DatrympLe tr. 
Leslie's Hist, Scot. (1885) 63 A hundir egs .. war cofte for 
a frenche sous. 1774 C. Keitn Farmer's Ha’ xxviii, A 
the lasses loup. .’Cause lads for them coff broach sae bright. 
1790 BURNS Fam o’ Shanter 176 That sark she coft for her 
wee Nannie. 1807 TANNAHILL Poems 124 His master caft 
him frae some fallows. 1868 G. Macponatp 2. Falconer 
I, 280, ‘I cam to coff twine for the draigon ’*, : 

+b. To acquire, get (otherwise than by buying). 
Obs. ‘Used improperly’ (Jam.). 

1559 Mirr, Mag. Dk. Clarence xlix, Richard should 
beside the crowne have coft. a1586 Sir R. Marttanp in 
Edin, Mag. §& Rev, (1810) Sept. 327 (Jam.) Mr. David 
Seton..mareit all his eldest brother dochters upon landit 
men..and coft ladies of heretage to his brother sones. 


Coffa, coffe, obs. ff. Corres. 

Coffa, coffaw, obs. forms of CaFra (sense 2). 

rgor Act 12 ¢ 13 Well, TI. c. 11 Coffaes... and ali other 
thin Calicoes, commonly called mustlins. 

Coffae, -aw, var. of Corroy, Ods. 

Coffe, var. of Core sb, Obs.; obs. f. Curr. 

Coffee (ke'fi). Forms: a. (6 caoua, chaoua, 7 
cahve, coava, coave, cahu, coho, kauhi, kahue, 
cauwa); 8.7 coffa, caffe, capha; y. 7 caphe, 
cauphe, cophie, coffi(e, coffey, coffea, coffy, 
4-8 coffe, cophee, caufee, 7~- coffee. [ad. Arab. 
39-45 gahwah, in Turkish pronounced kakveh, the 
name of the infusion or beverage; said by Arab 
lexicographers to have originally meant ‘ wine’ or 
some kind of wine, and to bea derivative of a vb.- 
root gahiya ‘to have no appetite.” Some have con- 
jectured that it is a foreign, perh. African, word 
disguised, and have thought it connected with the 
name of Kafa in the south Abyssinian highlands, 
where the plant appears to be native. But of this 
there is no evidence, and the name gahwah is not 
given to the berry or plant, which is called “5 
Fess, the native. name in Shoa being 6777. w 

-The European langs. generally appear to have 
got the name from Turkish Aahvek, about 1600, 
perh. through It. caf; cf. F., Sp., Pg. café, Ger. 
hafee, Da., Sw. hae. The Eng. coffee, Du. hoffe, 
earlier Ger: coffee, Aofjee, Russ, kophe, kophet, have 
0, app. representing earlier az from ahw or ahv.] 
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COPPER. 


1, A drink made by infusion or decoction from 
the seeds of a shrub (see 3), roasted and ground 
or (in the East) pounded; extensively used as a 
beverage, and acting as a moderate stimulant. 

* Black coffee: strong coffee served without milk or cream 
(FE. café noir), 

.@, Early foreign forms: 

1598 Linschpten's Trav. 46 (Note of Paludanus) The 
Turkes holde almost the same manner of drinking of their 
,Chaova, which they make of a certaine fruit a the 
Egyptians called Bon or Ban 1653 Greaves Seraglio 190 
Some Cahve house. .[#ofe, where they drink Cahve], 659 
(tle), The Nature of the drink Kauhi, or Coffee, and the 
Berry of which it is made, Described by an Arabian Phy- 
sitian, Oxford. 1665 Havers Sir 7. Roe’s Voy. E. Ind, 
(Socotoru Isl, For drink water and cahu, black liquor, 
drank as hot as could be endured. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. 
Levant xxi. 94 The most usual Liquor .. Kahue, which 
we ip ie cof . 

. Cofja, caffa, capha. 

Carr. Sart Trav. § Ado. 25 Their (Turkes’] 
best drinke is Coffa of a graine they call Coava. 1631 R. 
H. Arraignm. Whole Creature ix. 68 Let them have Chyan 
from Greece, Caffa from Turkey. 1631 Jorpen Nat. Bathes 
xvi. (1669) 15x In the East-Indies and in Turkey.. they 
have a drink called Capha, sold ordinarily in Taverns, and 
drunk hot. 1632 Lirucow Trav. wv. 151 A Cup of Coffa. 

x. cauphe, cophie, cophee, coffe, coffee, etc. 

601 W. Parry Sherley’s Trav. 10 A certain Liquor which 
they call Coffe..which will soon intoxicate the brain, 1636 
Sir H. Biounr Voy, Levant(1637)42 One broughta Porcelane 
dishofCauphe. 1636 Evetyn dfem. 11857) I. 11 There came 
in mytime[Le. 1636] to the College, one Nathanicl Conopios, 
out of Greece .. He was the first I ever saw drink coffee; 
which custom came not into England till thirty years after. 
1664 — Sylva 34 Which might yet be drank daily as our 
Cophee is. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague xii. 12 
Coffee is recommended against the Contagion. 1691 Woop 
Ath. Oxon. U1. 658 He made the drink for his own use called 
Coffey .. being the first... that was ever drank in Oxon, 
1712-4 Pore Rape Lock 1. 117 Coffee (which makes the 
politician wise, And see through all things with his half. 
shut eyes) 1796 J. Owen 7vav, Europe Il. 529 Black 
coffee, as it is called, or coffee without milk, is the general 
drink. 1824 Byron Fan xvi. ci, The evening also waned 
—and coffee came. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut, ix. 220, I 
+. sat down... to good curry and rice, and a cup of black 
coffee, 7 7 . 

b. A light repast at which coffee is taken (cf. 
zea) ; or a final course at dinner consisting of coffee. 

2. The seeds or ‘berries’ (collectively), either 
raw or roasted; or the powder made by grinding 
the roasted seeds, from which the drink is mnde, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 738 This berry Coffa .. of which the 
Turks are great takers. 1685 J. CHamBERtayne Coffee, 
Lea, § Choc. 11 Coffee isa Berry which only grows in the 
desert of Arabia, 1709 Brit, Apollo II. No. 19. 4/2 Turkey 
Coffee at 6s. 4d, pe pound, 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm. 
167 Roasting coffee improves its flavour. . 

3. The tree or shrub from which coffee is ob- 
tained ; a species of Coffea, chiefly C. arabica, a 
native of Abyssinia and Arabia, but now exten- 
sively cultivated throughout the tropics. It bears 
fragrant white flowers like those of jessamine, 
succeeded by red fleshy berries resembling small 
cherries, each containing two seeds (coffec-beans). 

1623 Bacon Hist, Vite7e § ALlortis Wks. Il. 163 Turcae 
habent etiam in usu herbae genus quam vocant Cafphe (transi, 
(2652) a9 The Turkes use a kind of Herb, which they cali 

phe). 39787 Dver Fleece 1, 244 Caufee wild or thea, 
Nutmeg or cinnamon. 1857 Livincstone, Trav. xx. 399 
The clayey soil formed by the disintegration of the mica 
schist and_trap is the favourite soil for the coffee, 1859 
Tennent Ceylox II. vu. vii. 25: A plantation of coffee is at 
every season an object of beauty and interest. 

4, The name has been commercially applied to 
various substances or preparations used as imita- 
tions of coffee, or substitutes for it, as Dandelion 
coffee, 

b. Swedish coffee: the seeds of Astragalus 
baticus. Wild Coffe: a West Indian name of 
Faramea odoratissima (Miller Plant Names). 

5. ativid. and Comd, a. General combinations, as 
Co, ee-dnesh, -crop, -drink, farthing, -husbandry, 
-wmbibing, -les, penny, -plant, -plantation, 
planting, -shop, -shrub, -tree, -urn ; coffee-brown, 
coloured, faced adjs. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon vu. vi. (L.), The belief that a *coffee- 
bush... would continue ..to bear crops without manure. 
3695 Motraux St, Olon's Morocco 1gt He was muffi’d up to 
the Byes in a *Coffee-colour'd Handkerchief, x76x Put- 
TRNEY in PIL, Trans. UIT. we A thin. coffee-coloured 
liquor. 2883 A. Donson Old World Idylls, Dead Let. 1. 
vil, Coffee-coloured laces, 1859 Tennent Ceylon vin. vi. 
(L.), The entire *coffee crop of Ceylon. 2639 Howe. in 
N. § Q. Ser. 1.(1850 1. 3125/1 This *Coffec-drink hath caused 
a great sobriety among all nations, @ 2845 Barnam Jugol. 
Leg, Houses Warming, The flame-colour'd Belle, and her 
*coffee-faced ul 3%676 Marvet, Mr. Smirke 4 They 
had set up this Cock, and would have been content. .to 
have ventur’d their *Coffec-Farthings, yea their Easter- 
Pence by advance, to have a fling at him. 3837 Dickens 
Pickw. vi, The operation of shaving, dressing and *coffee- 
imbibing. a 7845 Barnam Jugot. Leg., Lay St. Cuthbert, 
Dashed in his face a whole cup of hot *coffee-lees, 2573 
R, Heap Canting Acad. 97 He did .. exercise his han 
with the Dice, either for le fede halfpence, or *Coffee- 


pence, 2839 Tennent Ceylon (ed. 2) Il. 226 The *coffee 
plant... which is a nativeof Af 
an early period. 1866 
plantation, 


ica, was known at Yemen at 
Treas, Bot. 31x A Javanese *Coffee- 
1859 Tennent Ceylon vu vi.(L,), The healthy 
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condition in which “coffee-planting appears at the t 
day in Ceylon. 2884 C, Niece Dict. Lond, 84/1 Some 
few *coffee public-houses..were opened. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
320 The *Coffee shrub is cultivated throughont the tropics. 


174x Compl. Fant.-Piece ti. iti. 385 The Berries of the 
*Coffee e. 38st Mayne Rew Rifle Rangers i, The 


breeze .. carries on its wings the aroma of the coffee-tree. 
18g5 J. F. Jounston Chem. Com. Life 1. 203 The Coffee- 
tree. .attains a height in some countries not exceeding 8 or 
10, but in others averaging from 15 tozo feet. 1833 BREWSTER 
Nat, Magic xiii. 328 The inbabitants boil the water in their 
*coffee-urns. 

b. Special combinations: eoffee-bean, the seed 
of the coffee-plant ; coffee-berry, the fruit of the 
coffee-plant also, loosely, the seed; coffee-biggin 
(see Bicern 2) ; coffee-bird, a kind of bullfinch 
(Pyrrhula violacea) found in Jamaica, which builds 
its nest in coffee-trees; coffee-blight, a micro- 
scopic fungus destructive to coffee-plantations ; 
coffee-borer, a name given to species of boring- 
beetles which infest the coffee-plant ; coffee-bug, 
an insect (Lecanta coffee) of the family Coccidn, 
very destructive to coffee-plants; coffee-cup, 2 
cup from which coffee is drunk, usually larger than 
a tea-cup; + coffee-dish, a cup or other vessel for 
coffee ; coffee-grounds sd, Z/., the granular sedi- 
ment remaining in coffee after infusion; coffee- 
huller, ‘a machine to remove the husk which 
covers the cofiee-grains’ (Knight Dyzct. A/ech.); 
coffee-mill, 2 small hand-mill for grinding roasted 
coffee-beans ; coffee-nib, a coffee-bean ; coffee- 
nut, the fruit of Gymzzocladus canadensis, the 
Kentucky Coffee-tree, used by early settlers as 
a substitute for coffee; coffee-palace, a large 
and sumptuous coffee-tavem; + coffee-powder, 
ground coffee; coffee-rat (see quot.); coffee- 
roaster, (@) one whose bnsiness is to roast coffee- 
beans; (¢) an apparatus for roasting coffee; 
+ coffee-sage = coffee-wit; coffee-shop, (a) a 
shop where coffee is sold ; (4) in India, a place at 
which the residents of a station (esp. in Upper 
India) meet for talk over a light breakfast of coffee, 
toast, etc., at an earlier hour than the regular 
breakfast of the day; the name is also applied to 
the gathering, and so to the halt of a regiment for 
refreshment on an early march, etc. ; coffee-stand, 
(a) a support for a coffee-pot ; (4) a stall for the 
sale of coffee; coffee-tavern, a tavern or public 
house where coffee and other non-intoxicating 
drinks and refreshments are sold; coffee-tea, an 
infusion of the leaves of the coffee-plant ; coffee- 
walk, the space between the rows of trees in a 
coffee-plantation ; + coffee-wit, a wit who fre- 
quents coffee-houses (see quots.). See also COFFEE- 
HOUSE, -MAN, -POT, -ROOM, -WOMAN, 

1688 R. Hotae Armoury u1, 81/1 The *Coffee Bean, or 
Resry ..grow two in a thin furrowed husk, 1855 J. W. 
Croker in Croker Pap. (1884) 111. xxix. 327 Is it possible 
that raw coffee-beans were issued to the troops in the camp? 
1662 Perry Zaxes 46 The importation of forty thousand 
foandé worth of *coffee-berries. 1866 Treas. Bot. 310 
hen ripe, the coffee berries are gathered, and the soft 
outer pulp removed. 1803 [see BiGcin2) *Coffee biggin. 
18x19 Rees Cyc. s.v., The powdered coffee is sometimes 
put into a linen bag or strainer suspended at the mouth 
of a coffee can or, as it is called in the North of England, 
a_coffee biggin. 2839-60 Ure Dict, Arts (L,), The coffee. 
biggin ‘with the perforated tin strainer. 18s9 Tennent Cey 
on I, 261 The *coffee-bug .. for some years past has devas- 
tated some of the plantationsin Ceylon. 1962-71 H. WaLroLe 
Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1786) V. 95, I havea *coffee-cup of 
his ware. 1855 Russet. Crimean lVar vi. (L.), Begemmed 
coffee-cups were handed about. 1684 Lond, Gas. No, 
r990/4 Two *Coffee Dishes Plated with Silver. 2764 Low 

¢fe 89 Young women .. resolving tawful Questions by 
*Coffee-Grounds, 1691 Noxtu in Asutobiog. (3887) 225, 
desire .. you will get me a very good “coffee mill. 1780 
Kuirris in Biog. Brit. II. 315 His father. .was a coffee-mill- 
maker, 1886 Pall Afall G. 22 May 2/1, I (app. Dr. Bar- 
nardo] planned the New Edinburgh Castle as the first 
*coffee palace in the United Kingdom. 1682 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1750/4 Fine *Coffee-Powder, from 2s. 6d. to’ 3s. per 
Pound, or the Parched Berries at the same rate.” 1859 
Tennent Ceylon I. 149 The *coffee-rat is an insular variety 
of the Afus Airsudus of W. Elliott, found in Southern India. 
1737 Common Sense (1738) 1. 279, I was bred to the Trade 
of a *Coffec-Roaster. 2855 Browntne How it strikes 25 
The coffee-roaster’s brazier. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxvi, 
Field-lane .. has its barber, its *coffec-shop, 1880 J. W. 
Suerrer Conjuror’s Dau. 202 After his return to India .. 
one day when he was at *coffee-shop in the morning, etc. 
1890 Branpretu (ix Letter), The coffec-shop is essentially 
a social gathering. 1866 7+eas, Bot, 312 A patent .. for 
the introduction of *Coffec-tea. 832° Hr. Marmneau 
Demerara i. 7 They were marched off to their labour 
in the *coffee-walks. 1667 Dryoen Jud. Eniperor Epil., 
As for the *Coffee-wits he says not much, Their proper 
Bus'ness is to Damn the Dutch, 1672 Wvyenertey Love 
in Wood u.i, Lydia. What is the coffee-wit? Dag, He is 
&.. gossiping, quibbling wretch, and sets people together 
by the ears over that sober drink, coffee, 

Co-ffee-house. . 2 oe ee 

L. A house of entertainment where coffee and 
other refreshments are supplied. (Much frequented 
in. 17th and 18th.c. for the purpose of political 
and literary conversation, circulation of news, etc.) 


COFFER. 


The places now so called have lost this character, and are 

simply refresiment-houses. ° 2 . eek 

x6r5 G. Sanpvs Trav. 1. 66 Coffa-houses [in Constan- 
tinople}.. There sit they chatting most of the day, and sip; 
of a drinke called Coffa. 1656 Brouxr Glossogr., Canphe- 
Aouse, 2 Tavern or Inn where they sel Cauphe. 1664 Pervs 
Diary 24 Nov., To a coffee-house, to drink jocolatte, @ 1672 
Woon L7/e (1848) 48 This yeare [1650] Jacob a Jew opencd 
acoffey house at the Angel in the parish of S, Peter in the 
east, Oxon. 171% AppIsON Sfect. No. 46 22 At Lloyd's 
Coffec-house where the Auctions are usually kept. 3790 
Bure Fr. Kev. 198 The leaders of the legislative ‘clubs 
and coffee-houses, “1817 Hattast Const. Hist. (1876) 11, xi. 
354 Anecdotes of court > excesses .: in circulation 
through the coffee-houses. 1848 Macauray Afist, Ang. 1. 
366 Every coffee-house had one or more.orators, to whose 
eloquence the crowd listened with admiration. 

2. atirib. and Comb. . 
1684 Lond. Gas. No, 1910/4 A Coffee-house-man at th 
corner house in Brookestreet. r704 Swirt Batt. Bks, (3750) 
19 Coffeehouse-wits. 1720 Loud. Gaz, No. §900, ‘ ay 

assard ..Coffee-House-Holder. x75: J. Brown Sia/tesd. 
Charac. 137 Our modish coffee-house philosophers, 2732 
Hume Pol. Dise, i. x What we can learn from every cofiee- 
house conversation. 1845 Disraeur sy (3863) 250 His 
lordship was apt to be too civil ,. To-day he was quite the 
coffee-house waiter, He praised everything. 1876 ~ S%., 
Mere coffee-house babble. ° ~ 

+ Co-ffee-man, Obs. Aman keeping a coffee- 
house. 

2673 [R. Le1Gn} Transp. Rek. 48 The coffee-men I hear 
will bid fair for your stationers, 1692 Luttret. Brief Rel. 
(1857) IE. 429 The lord mayor has declared no coffee men in 
London shalt receive guests on Sunday. 1764 Low Life 89 
Vintners, Coffeeemen, Publicans, : A 

Co'ffee-pot. A covered pot with a spout, in 
which coffee is made or brought on the table, 

1705 Lond. Gaz, No. 4112/4 Stolen .. A Coffee-Pot anda 
Salver. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) 1. ty. 24x It 
is, doubtless, as hard to make a colfee-pot shine in try 
asa plough. 1842 Mrs. Caatyte Leit. 1. 163 The absence 
of loaf or coffee-pot would have been less sensibly felt. 


Co-ffee-room. A public room where coffee 
and similar refreshments are served ; now, gencr- 
ally, the name of the public dining-room ina 
hotel. 


1712 Appison Sgect. No. 4onF xo The first Object I met 
in the Coffee-Room. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 386 In 
private house, bookseller’s shop, or Cofft 


ee-room, 288 
Gotpw. Suita Lect, § £ss. 179 He sat down in the coffee 
room of the hotel. a 

+ Co‘ffee-wo:man. 0ds. A woman keeping 
a coffee-house. 

1710 Lond. Gas. No. 4663/4 Elizabeth Dye, late of the 
City of Oxford, Widow and Coffee-woman. 1723 /bid. No. 
6194/10 Dorothy O'Bryan. .Coffee-Woman. 

offeic, coffeine, etc. Chenmt.: see CAFFEIO, etc. 

Coffen, obs. form of Corrin. os 

Coffer (kp'for), sb. Forms: 4 cofere, coofer, 
4-5 cofre, cofur, 4-6 coffre, 4-7 cofer, 5 cofir, 
cofyr(e, (cowffer, coufre, cophor), 6 confer, 
(cofar, coffar, coffur), 4- coffer. [ME. cofre, 
coffre, etc., a. OF. cofre, coffre:—L. cophin-um, 
nom. cophinius, a. Gr. ndqivos basket; cf. Corrin. 
The phonetic development (through *¢of’10) is the 
same as in L. ordin-em, F. ordre, L. *Londinus, 
F. Londres, For the extension of sense, cf. (in Du 
Cange) Capit. de Villis, cap.62: ‘de cofinis id est 
seriniis’.] noes 

1, A box, chest: es. 2 strong box in. which 
money or valuables are kept, : 

¢ 1300 Beket 1925 Ich have a lute cofre.. Ther beoth gut 
inne atte leste ei3te hondred pound. ¢21325 Coer de+L. 
1939 They brake coffersand took tresours. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Frankl. T. 833 He gooth vn to his cofre And broghte gold. 
1463 Bury Wills (1850) 25 The seid William to have: .al my 
. .cofferys, and tubbes wid alle othir ostilmentys.” did. 3 
A lityl grene coffre for kerchys. ‘1548 .W. Tuostas Ziel 
Gram, § Dict. (1567) Cassa, a cheste or cozfer. . 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres v. iti, 134 These shot and bullets 
must be carried in coffers. .1607.Sians, Timon i. ii, x 
He commands vs to prouide, and giuc great _guifts, and 
out of an empty Coffer, -1732 Lepiarp Sethos 10. wuz 28 
Several coffers and cabinets. . were fill'd with stuffs of gold. 
¢1800 K, Wirre Poet. Wks. (1837) 80 My breast’s m 
coffer, and my God's my hope.’ x802z W. Irvine Braceb. 
Hall iii, 25 A_large iron-bound coffer, 3871 R. Exus 
Catullus xxiv, He owns not a slave nor any coffer. ¢ 

‘b. In the plural often equivalent to ‘treasury’, 
and hencé ‘ funds, pecuniary resources’. 

3377 Laser. P. PZ B. xt. 192 For alle are we crystes 
creatures <nd of his coffres riche. 1413 LypG. Pilger. Sowle 
ui, iv, (1483) 52 Al went..in to your owne Cofres. 3579 
Lyiv Luphues(Arb.) 112 Whereby thou mayest. .enrich thy 
cofers. 1692 Drypen St. Exuremon?’s Ess.-198-As long as 
we have Money in our Coffers. 1721‘ Swirt South Sea, A 
million in his coffers. 1833 Hr. Martineau 27. Vines § 
Pol, vi. 82 The coffers of the government’had long been 
empty. 1867 Sauces Muguenots Eng. i. (1880) 2. Efforts “ 
to fill the coffers of Rome by the sale ofindulgences, _ .* 

+2. Anark. Applied to Noah’s ark, the ‘ark’ 
of bulrushes in which. Moses was laid, ‘and the 
fark of God’. -Ods. 


z : 
ide cofer, and layde it oute vpon’a. 

nartess. Charac, (x737) 111. ix7 [David 
Procession of the Sacred Coffer. 


COFFER. 


+3. A coffin, Ods. 

exg8z Cuaucer Part, Foules 177 The piler elm, the cofre 
unto careyne. ¢1430 LypG. Becsas 1. iv. (1gsq) 6b, Whan 
y" death ndyled them in ‘their coffers. 1488°W72/ of Batte 
(Somerset Ho.), My body to be buryed in a _cofer of tree. 
xggo Niconis Thucyd. 54 (R.) A great coffer of cypres. 
Into whiche they did putt the boanes of them, that’ were 
dead ofthat trybe. 1555 {see Correr v. 1]. 

+4. Coffer of the heart: the pericardium. Ods. 
‘1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.v. xxxvi. (1495) 149 Abowte 
the herte is a maner clothynge that hyghte the shryne and 
the cofre of the hert.- /éza. 150 The herte. .greuyd by some 
postume that infecteth the cofre therof, 
-5. Arch, a, A sunk panel in a ceiling or soffit, 
of ornamental character, usually decorated in the 
centre with a flower or the like. 

\ 1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit. 138 Those [are call’d} 
Cofers wherein are cut the Roses..which adorn the spaces 
‘twixt the heads of the Modilions and Mutules. 1823 P. 
Nicuotson Pract. Build. 506 The coffers of the soffit of the 
cornice are square. 1845 Athengzun: 11 Jan. 48 On the 
grounds of the coffers forming the /acunaria of the ceilings. 

b. A space within a wall, pier, etc., filled up 

with concrete, rubble, or loose material. ? Ods. 

1715 Leont Palladio’s Archit. 14 The ancient walls of 
Naples..are made of two rows of free stones..bound to- 
gether with other crossing rows, so that the space or Coffers 
--Were filled up with stones or earth. 

+6. Fortification. (See quot.) Obs. 

1727-5r CHAMBERS Cyci., Coffer, iu fortification, denotes.a 
hollow lodgment, athwart a dry moat, from six to seven 
feet deep, and from sixteen to eighteen feet broad; the 
upper part made of pieces of timber raised two feet above 
the level of the moat; which little elevation has hurdles 
laden with earth for its covering; and serves as a parapet, 
with embrasures. The coffer is nearly the same with the 
caponiere .."The besieged generally make use of coffers to 
repulse the besiegers, when they endeavour to pass the 
ditch. 175 in Jouwson; and in later Dicts. : 

7. Mining. a. A trough in which tin-ore is 
broken to pieces. ? Ods. 

167r_ Phil, Trans. Vi. 2108 Which with the Ores falls 
down into the Coffer (2. e. a long square box of the firmest 
timber, 3 foot long and 1} foot over). 


b. © A rectangular piaak frame, used in timber- 
ing levels’ (Raymond A/ining Gloss. 1881), 

-°8. Ordnance Survey. Applied to wooden 
troughs used to support the chain in measuring 
a. base-line of an Ordnance Survey. 

1783 Rov Surveying in Phil, Trans. LUXXV. 452 Each 


coffer consisted of three boards about half an inch thick. 
1800 /éid, KC. 557 The apparatus for the measurement, 
consisting of .. pickets, iron heads, and a new set of coffers. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 217/2 In the actual measurement 
the measuring chain was not supported on coffers, or 
stretched by a constant weight, 

9. Aydrazulics. a. A caisson or water-tight box: 
cf. Correr-pas 1. 6. A kind of caisson or 
floating dock. @. ‘The lock for a barge’ (Sim- 
monds), 

1822 Trans. Soc, Arts XL, 125 cc the coffer slung by the 
ae ad [a watertight box in repairing 2 ship's side, 
below the water line; elsewhere called a caisson}. 

10, in Frre-corFER, q. v. 

ILS Comsd,, 0s + coffer-key, -lid (also fig.), -déke 
adj.; coffer-fish, a trunk-fish, a species of Ostra- 
ction; coffer-slide valve, a box slide-valve of a 
steam-engine, See also CorFER-DaM, -WORK. 

1884 J. Cotporne Hicks Pasha 14 The extraordinary 
*coffer-fish.. preserved and sold at Suez to homeward-bound 
Anglo-Indians. 1826 Sketton Afagny/. 532 Thryft hath 
lost her *cofer kaye. 1483 Cath. Angi, ve A *Corfyrled 
ig Cofer leyd), avculus. 592 Suaxs, Ven. § Ad. 1127 

he lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes. x18go PrescoTr 
Mexico I: 338 The huge Cofre de Perote, which borrows its 
name..from the *coffer-like rock on its summit. 1816 J. 
Sautn Panovana Se. & Avt I. x35 A *coffer-slide valve, 
which requires no packing to make it steam-tight, as there 
is always a vacuum under it. 


Coffer (kp'fox), v1 [f. the sb.: off F. cofrer.] 
"1, trazs. To enclose in, or as in, a coffer; tolay 
up securely; to hoard, to treasurez~. Ods. or arch, 


,.¢ 1304 P. Pl. Crede 68 He will kepen it hym-self & cofren 
it faste. x555 Fardle Facious i. iv. 43 Diuers of them 
throwe their dead into Riuers, other cofer them vp in 


earthen cofres. 7598 Suaxs, Luer. 855 The aged man that 
coffers vp his gold. 1676 Br. Grove Vind. Conform. 
Clergy (1680) 23 He. coffers it up amongst his other choice 


pressions. 380g Soutuzy Madoc in Act. xix, They 
gathered up The ashes of, the dead, and coffer’d them Apart. 
2828 D'Israez: Chas. J, I. iit, 45 this family document .., is 
perhaps still coffered among the antiquities of our anti- 
Quaries’ co! lections. ‘ ‘ 
2, Arch. To adorn with coffers (see CorrER sd. 
8a). See CorrEeren, 
8. Mining. (See quots., and cf. Correr-pait.) 

188: Raymonp Mining Gloss., Coffer or Cofer (Derb,), to 
secure a shaft from leaking by ramming in clay behind the 
masonry or timbering. 1882 Nature ‘VI. 569 The pro- 
cegs of coffering‘out or damming back: water in shafts .. by 
means of a water-tight lining now called tubbing. 

+ Coffer, v.2 Obs. [? cf. GorrEen.] To curl 
up, twist, warp.’ (zr. and trams.) ~ 

19728 BrapLey Fan. Dict. s.v. Melon, The Sun will soon 
draw the Heat of-so fresh'a.Bed to that Degree; that .. the 
two first ‘Leaves. .of-the Plant will twirl:or coffer. © 1984 
TWAMLEY ota & 53 By the same-cause that-a bo; uP 
made round’or coffered up, by the heat of the Sun, ° 
‘Coffer-dam. [f Corven+Dan]- ~~ 2. 

1. Aydraulic Engineering, ‘A water-tight en- - 


591 


closure used for. obtaining a dry foundation for 
bridges, ‘piers, etc.; ‘usually constructed of two 
rows of piles with clay packed between them, ex- 
tending above high-water mark ; the water being 
pumped ont so as to leave the enclosure dry. b. 
Also a water-tight structure fixed to a ship’s side, 
for making repairs below the water-line. 

2736 Hawxsmoor Ace. Lond, Bridge 26 The way he proposes 
to lay the foundation is with Coffer-dams. x7gr LaBeLye 
Wesim. Br. 49 Why could not the Foundations of the 
Piers have been laid by the help of Coffer.dams? 1776 G. 
Searce Building in Water 30 They have ..of late trans- 
lated the Word Satterdeanx, and rendered it Coffer-dan, 
which I presume, is a Word or technical Term not used, 
nor even so much as known in the English Tongue before 
the Year 1734. 1862 Suites £ugineers 111. 412 ‘The piles 
had been driven, and the coffer-dams formed and puddled. 
1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 6/1 It was necessary to con- 
struct a coffer dam inside the ship, and after the external 
patching to fill this dam with cement. 

Jig. 1876 E. Jewnis Queen's Head 10 No, .substituting of 
modern iron bedsteads for the ancient and capacious cofier- 
dams wherein their ancestors used to bury themselves at 


age 
. (See quots.) 

2882 Advance (Chicago) 28 Apr. 271 A new absorbent.. 
from the cocoanut fibre. .called cofferdam, and will hold .. 
from 12 to 14 times its own weight of water. 1885 Daily 
Tel. 27 May, It has been discovered ..that a composition 
obtained from pulverised cocoanut cellulose has the .. pro- 
perty, when penetrated by shot ..of closing up instan- 
taneously, so as to prevent the influx of water into a ship’s 
hold. The name of ‘cofferdam’ has been given to this 
preparation, : 

3. attrib., as cofer-dam work, work performed in, 
or by means of, a coffer-dam. 

2972 Hutton Bridges 93 This is coffer-dam work. _ 

Hence Coffer-dam v. frazs., to provide with a 
coffer-dam. 

1884 Daily News 19 Dec. 5/7 Unless the pier is imme- 
diately coffer-dammed and the masonry repaired. 
Coffered (kpfeid), go/. a. [f. Corren sd. and 
v.1 + -ED. 

1. Enclosed in, or as in, a coffer ; resting on coffers. 

1887 ‘Turperv. Trag. 7. (1837) 97 So unfolde Her coferd 
ware. 1886 Blackw. Afag. Sept. 326 A 100 feet coffered 
steel chain. . . 

2. Arch. Furnished or adomed with coffers. 

1869 Dazly News 13 Oct., The coffered ceilings. -have the 

rounds of the coffers rich crimson. 1879 Six G. Scorr 

ect, Archit. Il. 138 Coffered panels which had originated 
in a horizontal ceiling. . 

Cofferer (kp'fora1). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. OF. cof 
Srier, f. coffre CoFFER : see -ER.] 

1. A treasurer. Obs. exc. Hist. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 319 Sir Rauf be Coffrers 
pat tyme was Tresorere. bid. 320 Pe Cofrere [orig. 
Fr. le Cofrere]. 1580 Norta Plutarch 755 (R.) He com- 
manded .. his cofferer that kept his money, to give a friend 
of his five and twenty myryades. xs82 N. T, (Rhem.) 
Rom, xvi. 23 Erastus the cofferer of the citie saluteth you. 
x6x4 Seven Titles Hon. 344 In that account made by H. 
Leicester, Cofferer to Thomas Earle of Lancaster vnder 
Edward the second. 1742 Youne Vt. 7d, u. ase Ye for- 
tune’s cofferers| Ye pow’rs of wealth! 1863 Sata Café. 
Dang. III, iii. 114 The Bank of Amsterdam, then the most 
famous Corporation of Cofferers. .in er . 

b. An officer of the royal household of England, 
next under the controller; he had the oversight of 
the other officers, Hzst. 

1538 Letanp /tix, IV. 60 One notable Tombe .. wherein 
William Cope, Coferer to K. H. 7. is buried. 1570 Acé 
13 Eliz. c 4 §1 Any..Cofferer of the Houshold to the 
Queen’s Majesty. 1708 J. Cuampertayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 
ut. xii, (1743) ror The cofferer..is to pay the wages of the 
king’s_ servants above and below stairs. 1780 Burke Corr. 
(x844) IL. 326 The king’s household. .has. .three treasurers ;— 
the treasurer of the chamber, the treasurer of the household, 
and .. the cofferer of the household. 1860 Froupe Hist. 
Exg. VI. 18 Sir Edmund Peckham, Cofferer of the house- 
hold, was found to have gone off with the treasure. 

+2. One who makes coffers. Ods. 

x40x Pol. Poems (1859) I, 109 Girdelers, coferers, ne 
corvysers, ne no manere of artificeris. ¢xszrg Cocke Lorell’s 
B. (1843) 10 Coferers, carde makers, and caruers. 

Cofferet: see COFFRET, 

Coffering (kgforin), sd. [f. Corer sd, + -Ine.] 

1. An arrangement or structure of coffers. In 
quots. referring to the ‘coffers’ or troughs used to 
support the chain in measuring the Ordnance Sur- 
vey base-line on Hounslow Heath. 

1785 Roy Surveying in Phid, Trans. LXXV. 451 Stands 


..that ‘supported the ninety-eight feet of coffering. 1 
Ibid. LXXK. Plate 1, Plan of. the Coffering for each hein. 


2. Arch. Cf. CORFER sé, 5; COFFERED 2, 

1845. Athenzunut 4 Jan._18 Its coffering, and also the 
panelled soffits of the architraves, 1884 a Srannus Dowe 
St. Paul's (Times 20 Nov. 4/5), Cofiering. .wasintended by 
Wren, as-shown by his drawings. 

3: Mining. See Correr v.1 3. 

+Co‘ffership. Ols. vare-1. [Ought to be 
cofferership.| The office of COFFERER (sense 2), 

@ 1618 Ration Prevog. Parl, in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
338 Ingram, and his fellows, are odious men, and therefore 
his Majesty pleased the people greatly to put him from the 
coffership. [See also“edd. 1628, 1640. A 

+Cocffer-work. Obs. [f. Corrur sb. 5 b+ 
Work sé.]:- Work: done: with or in coffers; in 
Arch: ‘masonry having ‘ coffers.’ filled with rabble, 
etc. Formerly also, building in concrete. 


COFFIN, 


1708 G. Ricnaros 1st Bk, Palladio’s Archit. 15 The 
manner Riempiuta or filled walls, which is also called 
Coffer-work which the Ancients did use; taking planks 
and placing them edgewise, allowing so much space as they 
would have the thickness of the wall, filling it with Mortar, 
and Stones of all Sorts. 1742 Leom Padladio's Archit. 1. 
9 [as in prec. quot. ; also) Coffer-work .. made of two rows 
of free Stones. .bound together with other crossing-rows, so 
the Space or Coffers .. between the crossing-rows and the 
out-rows of Stones... were fill’d up with Stones and Earth. 

Coffery, obs. form of Carrre. 

Coffin (kp'fin), sd. Forms: 4 cofine, coffyne, 
(Se, cowyne), 4-§ cofyn(e, 5 cofynne, cophinne, 
(eoufin), 5-6 coffyn, cophyn(e, 5-7 cophin(e, 
6 coffine, Sc. coffyng, 6-7 coffen, 5- coffin. [ME. 
cofut, coffyi, etc., a. OF. cofiz, coffit, little basket, 
case, etc., ad. L. cophi-es (later cofin-ts), a 
Gr. xéquvos basket.] é 

1. A basket ; transl. L. cophinus, Gr. wdgevos, 


{So in OF. and many mod. F. dialects. 

€1380 Wyciir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 62 Pei gedriden and 
filden twelve coffynes of relif of fyve barly loves. 1382 — 
2 Nings x.7 Thei,.slewen the seventy men, and putten the 
hevedis of hem in cofynes. 1432-sotr. A/igdeu (Rolls) I. 15 
Gedrenge. .the fragmientes of the cophinnes remanent. 1342 
Exyor Dict., Tibin, a baskette or coffyn made of wyckers 
or bull rushes, or barke of a tree; such oone was Moyses 
putin to. xss2in Hunogr. 

+2. A chest, case, casket, box. Ods. 

(So in F. dial, of Picardy and Lorraine.) 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 135 Of pat pat was in 
cofre, & in his cofines, He mad his testament. c1q20 Padlad. 
on [Tusb. w. 672 In chistes smale or coffyns hem doo. 
¢1425 Wynroun Cron. vu. viii. 19 A Copbyn of Evore. 

jo HVardr. cice, Edw, LV (1830) 125 Divers cofyns of fyrre 

wherein the Kinges books were conveyed. 1552 Surrey 
Ch. Goods (1869) 48, iiij torches with ij long coffins for them. 
1870 Dee Math, bre ‘, Make a hollow Cube, or Cubik 
coffen, of Copper, Silver, Tynne, or Wood. 1677 Hotyoxe 
Dict., A coffin for a book, Loculamentumt. 


3. spec. The box or chest in which a corpse is 


enclosed for burial. (The ordinary current sense.) 

(In Fr. cofin=cercueil occurs in DeGuiteevitce ¢ 1330.) 

525 Churchw, Ace. St. Giles, Reading 25 For mendyng 
of the cofyn that lyeth on the bere iis ob. 1568 Grarton 
Chron. Il. 377 He.. caused him to be layde in a Coffin of 
Cypresse. 1613 R.C. Zadle Adph. (ed, 3), Cophin, basket, 
or chest for a dead body to be put in. 1709 HEARNE Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IL, 260 Coffins of Stoneand Marble. 1720 
Swier Death of Demar, His coffers from the coffin could 
not save, 1817 Wore Buriad Sir J. Moore iii, No useless 
coffin enclosed his breast, Notin sheet nor in shroud we 
wound him. 188x Besant & Rice Chapl. Flvet 1.2 The 
tears. . which fall upon a coffin beside an open grave. 

+b. Loosely used for: A bier. Obs. 

a Tinpace Lake vii. 14 He went and touched the 
coffyn [Wyc.ir bere, 1611 beere]. 1554 in Overall Charchw, 
Ace St. Michaels Cornhill (1869) 112 For mendynge of 
the coffen that carrys the corsses to churche. 160x HoLLAND 
Pliny I. 531 The coffin going with a dead corps toa funerall 
fire, is richly painted. . 

C. (=¢coffin-spark.) An oblong piece of live 
coal starting out of the fire with a report: re- 
garded asa prognostic of death. 

1797 G. Comman Br. Grins, Maid of Moor xxiv, To the 
fire she drew. .When, lo! a coffin out there flew, And in 
her apron burnt a hole. 1812 Comune Dr. Syntax, Pic- 
tuvesgue x. (Chandos) 37 From the fire a coffin flew. 

a. phr, Zo drive (or put) a narl into any one's 
coffin: to do a thing that tends to shorten his life. 

1836 A. Fonnranoque Lng, under 7 Administr, (1837) 111. 
32t A dram which..‘ drives nails into the victim's coffin’, 
according to the expressive vulgar saying. 1874 M¢Cartuy 
Linley Rochford, Every dinner eaten under such conditions 
is a nail driven into one's coffin. : 

e. aut. Applied to an old, ill-found, unsea- 
worthy vessel, as likely to prove the burying-place 
of those on board. (coélog.) 

1833 Aun, Reg. Chron. 32/2 Did not you say when asked 
if you would go to sea with her, ‘No, for she will prove 
a coffin for somebody’? 1844 P. Parley's Annual V. 275 
An English gun-brig, commonly called a coffin. 188r 
Lesuie Wordenskisld’s Voy. Vega 1. 277 Floating coffins 
have often been used in arctic voyages. {x884 Chir. World 
7 Feb. 86, (Bee coffin-ship must no longer be allowed to 
sail under British colours.j . 

+4. Cookery. a. A mould of paste for a pie ; the 
crust of a pie. Obs. 

¢ 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 41 Make a cofyne as tu smalle 
pye. ¢1420 Cookery Bk. 45 Make fayre past of flowre & 
water, Sugre, & Safroun, & Salt; & pan make fayre round 
cofyns ber-of. 1588 Suaks, 77. A. v. it. 189 Of the paste 
a coffen I will reare. 21654 Sexpen Jadle-t. (Arb.) 33 
The Coffin of our Christmas Pies in shape long, 1s in imi- 
tation of the Cratch.. 1780 E. Santa Compl. Housewife 157 
— your lamb with pepper, salt .. So put it into your 
coffin, 

+b, A pie-dish or mould, Ods. 

1880 in Wadley Bristod Wil/s (1886) 225 Twelve voyders ; 
a Custerd coffyn. 1596 Suans. Tanz. Sir. 1v. ili. 82. 1602 
Prat Delightes Jor Ladies, Coffins of white plate. a1662 
Havin Lad i. 302 Which Notes.. he kept in the Coffin 
of a Pye, which had been sent him by his Mother. 

6. A paper case; sfec. a receptacle made by 
twisting paper into a conical form or ‘cornet’, to 
contain groceries, etc., or for use as a filter; still 
applied by pa to small paper bags of this 
shape to hold spare type, superfluous sorts, etc. 

1577 Frameton Foy/iel News (1580) 42 The smoke-of this 


- Hearbe, which they receaue at the mouth through certaine 


coffins, suche as the Grocers do vse to put in their Spices. 
7594 PLAT Fewell-ho. ute Chen Conciius. 55 Coffyns of 
r sia 


COFFIN. 


paper, such as the Confit-makers vse. 1634 J. Bate Jdyst. 
Nat? 4 Art 70 To make the coffins [for fireworks}, you must 
fake paper, parchment, or strong canuasse; fand) rowle it 
hard upon arowler. 2756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 11. 52, 
T- took five ‘coffins of fikrating Paper. 3772 Monro Jin, 
iWVaters in Phit, Trans. LXII. 23, 1..examined the coffin 
through which the salts .. had passed. 21842 Savace Dict. 
Printing 173 These conical papers are called coffins. 1888 
Jacont Printer’s Vocab. 23. 

‘6. Farriery. The whole of a horse’s hoof below 
the coronet, forming a horny body enclosing a 
hollow space. 

1607 Torset, Four./. Beasts (1673) 320 From the pastern 
down to the coffin of the hoof. 1727 Brapiey Fant, Dict., 
Hoof-Loosning, a Dissolution or dividing of the Horn or 
Coffin of a Horse's Hoof from the Flesh, at the Setting 
on of the Cronet. 1785 Sfortsman's Dict. in N. W. Line, 
Gloss., Coffin {the hoof of a horse, that is}, all the horn that 
appears when he has his foot set on the ground. 

7. Printing. a The wooden frame enclosing the 
stone or bed of the old wooden hand-printing 
press. b. That part of a printing machine on 
which the forme of type is laid; the carriage of a 
printing machine. 

Coffin-block, an angular wooden block with brass rules at- 
tached to it, which rules are raised above the block so that 
a stereotype or electrotype plate may be placed inside the 
hollow frame thus formed. 

1659 Hoote Comenizns’ Vis. World (1777) 118 Which being 
put under the spindle, on the coffin, and pressed down with 
a bar, he maketh to ¢ impression, 1683 Moxon Afech. 
Exerc. I. 2 The Planck of the Carriage is an Elm-Planck 
. upon this Planck at its fore-end is firmly nailed down a 
square frame..catled the Coffin, and in it the stone is 
bedded. 2808 Srower Printer’s Gram. 326 At the hinder 
end of the frame of the coffin, two iron joints are fastened. 
184: W. Savage Dict. Printing 173 Coffin, that part of a 
wooden press in which the stone is bedded. 1888 Jacont 
Printer's Vocab. a3 Coffin, the carriage or bed of a cylin- 
drical machine or platen press. y 

8. A case in which articles are baked or fired in 
afumace; =I, cassedie. 

1679 Plot Slaffordsh. (1686) 372 A Coffin made of Clay, 
fitted to the Iron intended to be hardened. 1756 Dict. 
arts § Se. sv. Porcelain, Each piece of Porcelain..is dis- 
posed, in the furnace, in its separate case, or coffin. 1799 
G. Situ Laborat, 1. 200 Take some potter's clay, to make 
a coffin round your plant. 

+9. The case of a chrysalis. Ods, 

agix Phil. Trans. XXVIUL. 346 A very strange hairy 
(Catterpillar] with a Pea-like Coffin, /éid., Fig. 11, 12 and 
13. are the Moth, Caterpillar, and Coffin. 

+10. The calyx of a flower. Ods. 

1727 Braptey fam. Dict. s.v. Adjusting, Florists .. say, 
I willadjust a Pink; and to do this. -each of [the petals] shall 
be so dispos'd, thatthe Pink becomes larger thereby, because 
the Extremities of their Coffins have been a little curv’d. 

LL. Adining. a, ‘An old open working (Corn- 
wall). YD. ‘The mode of open working by cast- 
ing up ore and waste from one platform to another, 
and so to the surface’ (Raymond Afining Gloss.). 

1778 Pryce Ain. Cornud. 141 This fosse they call a coffin, 
which they laid open several fathoms in length. 

12. Milling. (See quot.) 

1874 Kxicnr Dict. Afech., Cofix .. one of the sockets in 
the eye of the runner, which receives the ends of the driver. 
The term is applied to other depressions, especially to such 
as are hollowed or chipped out. 

18. Comb, as coffin-lid, -maker, -measurement, 
-nail, -tap, -worm ; cofin-fashioned, -shaped, etc., 
adjs.; coffin-bone, a small spongy bone in a 
horse's hoof, being the last phalangeal bone of the 
foot; }coffin-cloth, a cloth to cover a coffin, a 
pall; -}coffin-cutter, a coffin-maker; + coffin- 
dam = COrFER-DAM ; ‘+ coffin-house, a mortuary ; 
a house where the ‘parish coffin’ was kept; 
coffin-joint, the joint at the top of a horse’s hoof; 
coffin-plate, a metal plate set in a coffin-lid, 
bearing the name of the deceased person, usually 
with dates of birth and death; coffin-ship (see 
sense 3¢); coffin-spark (see 3 c) ; coffin-stone, a 
stone shaped like a coffin-lid; coffin-stool, a 
stand or support for a coffin; +coffin-tomb, a 
stone coffin, sarcophagus. 

¢1g20 Gipson Farrier's Guide 1. vi. (1738) 94 The *Coffin- 
bone ..is so called from its hollowness. 1859 Toop Cyc/. 
Anat, V. 522/2 A semicircular disc, resembling that of the 
coffin-bone of the Horse. 1625 Par, Reg. St. Margaret's, 
Durham, Mrs, Elsebeth Hall ..dyd give..for the use of 
the pour ..a *cofyn clothe. 1603 Denker Word. Yeare 
Wks. .Grosart) I. 120 Onc of the new-found trade of *Coflin- 
Cutters. 1587 Frenne Coutn. Holinshed I1..1539 An 
other would have made a *coffin dam, wherof the cost would 
have been infinite. 3868 Lo, Houcnron Select, /n. IVks. 
285 The *coffin-fashioned tomb. x6xz Churchw. Acc. St. 
Marg. Westy, (Nichols 1797) 30 Work done about the 
two north gates in the church-yard and about the *coffin- 
house being uncovered With the great wind. 1683 A. Snare 
Anat, Horsen. xix. (1636)181 The *Coffin-joint on which the 
Hoof (aie 1847 Youatr Horse vii. x57 A strangely for- 
midable disease. .called ‘coffinjoint lameness’. 1816 Byron 
Parisina xix, Hid Like dust beneath the*coffin lid. - 1845 
Ecclesiologist IV. 16 Stones \ike coffin lids in shape and 
dctail. . 1647 R. Sraryuton Yavenal 147 Run-awa slaves, 
hangmen, and *coffinemakers.’ 1838 Dicxens O. Twist iv, 
He was’to go..as general -house-lad to a éoffin-maker’s: 
€1865.G. Gore in Cire. Se, I. 223/2 Buckles, *coffin-nails, 


hooks-and-eyes. :1838 Dicitens O. Tevist v,*Coffin-plates,” 


gine-chites, bright-headed nails. 3182x Crire Vill“ AMinst?. 
1.159 The *coffin-spark burning my holiday gown. 1845 
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Ecclesiologist 1V. 17 Many *coffin-stones may be seen in the 
pavement where no coffin would be found ..underneath- 
1086 T..Harpy Woodlanders ii, A little round table, curi- 
ously formed of an old *é6ffin-stool, with a deal top nailed 
on, 185: H. Mervirte Whale li. 259 Every stroke of his 
dead limb sounded like a “coffin-tap. 1727 A. Hamicton 
New Acc. E, Ind. I. xi. 121 In the middle. stood a *Coffin- 
tomb, about three Foot high, and seven Foot long. 18zo 
Keats Eve St. Agnes xiii, Witch, and demon, and large 
*coflin-worm. 
[£ prec. sb.] 


Coffin (kg'fin), v. 


1, évans. To place or enclose in a coffin. 


1564 Vestry Minutes St. Helen's Bishopsgate 5 Mar. 
None shall be bury’d within the church, unless the dead 


corpse be coffined in wood. 1607 
Gayton Pleasant Notes m1. v. Men whom he ..h 
coffin’d up. 1823 Garr Zuéaid 1. xxxv. 304 He 

.. in the ceremonial of the coffining. 1861 Sat. Rev. XI. 
253/r Sometimes they coffined their dead in boats or in the 
trunks of trees. ; 

2. transf. and fig. To enclose as in a coffin; to 
close up inaccessibly. 

1877 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 11. (1586) 90b, [Quinces} 
are Gest kept coffened betwixt two hollowe Tiles, well closed 
on every side with claie, 2605 B. Jonson Volgone 1. i, 
Coffin them alive In some kind clasping prison. 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict., To Coflin them- 
selves, is said of Flowers that shrivel up and dry away in 
their Buds without flowing or spreading. 1791 D’Israett 
Cur, Lit. (1858) 1.9 The tomb of books, when the possessor 
wilt not communicate them, and coffins them Pig the cases 
of his library. 1862 Tuackeray PAilif v, The cards are 
coffined in their boxes. 

+3. To enclose in a ‘coffin’ of paste. Os. 

3622 B, Jonson Gipsies Metam. Wks. (1692) 623/1 A reve- 
rend painted Lady was..coffin’d in Crust till now she was 
hoary. 1884 Leisure H, June 374/2 Game was often cof- 
fined, so was fish. 

Hence Co'ffined foi. a. 

2598 Hax.uyt Voy, IJ. 1. 263 (R.) They keep the dead in 
the house..coffined. x60z Marston Autonio’s Rev. ui. ii, 
Departed soules That lodge in coffin'd trunkes. 1822 
BSlackw. Mag. V111. 615 On meal-ark lid he rests his coffin’d 
ware. 1854 Stancey Ast. Ment. Canterd. iii, (1857) 134 
The coffined body lay in state at Westminster, 

+ Co-ffing, w6/. sb. Sc. Obs. [f. Corry, +-1nc 1] 
Exchange, barter. 

1g0z in Peterkin Rental of Orkney (1820) 7 (Jam.) The half 
of the malt scat wes gevin quyt be vmquhile Erle William 
in coffing for landis he gat therfor in Greinvall. 

Coffinless (kg-finiés), a. [f. Corvin sd, + -LESS.] 
Without a coffin, uncoffined. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 11. 295 Shroudless, coffinless they lie. 
1855 Smeptey Occult Sc. 196 The coffinless skeleton of a 
man. 

Coffle (kpf'l), Also kaffle. [ad. Arab. alals 
gafilah caravan, travelling company ; see CaFILA.] 
A train of men or beasts fastened together ; spec. 
a pang of slayes chained and driven along to- 
gether. 

%799 Muxco Park Trav. Aires 190 A cofile of fourteen 
asses loaded with salt. /6/d. 192, I was met by a cofile of 
slaves about seventy in number. 2849 Wuitrier Poents, 
Chr. Slave xiv, ‘The black slave-ship’s foul and loathsome 
hell, And coffle’s weary chain, 1873 Hate Ju His Name 
vi. Go André came leading along the coffle of horses. 1880 
Life Livingstone (L. M.S.) vi. 59 One who drove his coffle 
of slaves from the interior to the Portuguese settlements, 

+t Coffoy. Ods. Also coafoay, coffaw, coffae, 
coffo. ‘Some kind of fabric much used in the 
18th c.; the same as CaFFoy. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3945/4 A Leather Body-Coach. «with 
a Coafoay Lining. 1704 Jééd, No. 4067/8 A red Coffoy 
Side-saddle. 1783 Dial. soy? £ Prior 33 ‘he Manuface 
ture. .of our foys; Buffs, Lutherines and Fustians, 

Coffre, cofir, obs. ff. Correr. 

Coffre, coffree, -rie, obs. ff. Carre. 

Coffret (kpfrét), cofferet (kpférét). [a. F. 
coffrat, dim. of cofre.] A small coffer, 

7485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1880) 181 Florypes remysed the 
relyques in the coffret. 1863 Gent? Mag. 97 Mr. H, E. 
Smith’s leaden cofferct. 1884 A. Watts Life Alaric Watts 
I. 299 Painting fans, tea-chests, coffrets and cigar-cases, 

Cofine, obs. form of Corriy. 

Co-fisher, -foreknown: sec Co-. 

t+ Co‘fly, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 cfiflice, +3 co- 
fliche, 4 coflich, cofly, cofli. -[OE. cd/fitce; f. cdf, 
Cor +-léce: see -L¥1.] . 


Suaks. Cor. tt. i. 193. 1654 


Quickly, keenly, boldly, fiercely. dea 
ex000 ASirric Lives of Saints, St. George 51 And com to 
Sam casere and hine caflice b 


cfran. ¢xzog Lay. 1705 Heo 
-.Cofliche vt wenden. 2340-70 Alisaunder 797 pe tions 
with his keene ost coffi htes. Jéid. 662 Hee kneeles 
coflich adoune. Jéid. 748 Pis menskfull Queene .. hym 
praies, Pat he cofly comme. : 


Co-founder. [Co- 3 b.] One who unites in.- 


founding ; a joint founder. Wag 
“x605 CampENn Rew, meen pa 2 Doctor Caius, a learned 
physition of Cambridge, and a Co-founder of Ganwell and 
Caius Colledge. 679 Br. or Hererorp College Yesuits at 
Conie 4 Xaverius was the Co-founder with’ Ignatius of the 
esuits Order. 288 J. M. ANDERSON in Cath. Presbyt, 21 
'rofessors, co-founders, and’ provincial directors. - - 
So Co-fowndress; Cofound 7, - 
+ 163z Weever Atnc, ‘Fun. Mort, 429 Shee is set downe to be 
co-foundresse with him, 1661 Futzer Worthies, London 
(83x) II.-58 (D.) [The Steeple of St. Paul's] was originally 
co-founded by King Ethelbert with the Body of the Church, 


3797 Camby. Univ. Calendar.sg Queen “Elizabeth .. is an: " 
-hually commemorated as a co-foundress of the college. 


‘Cofre, cofur, cofyr(e, obs, ff, CoFFER. 


-- COG. - 

+Co-freer, 06s. [f,Co- 3 +/reer, Frian; -but 
cf. F. confrére in wider sense.) “=FELLOW-FRIAR, ~ 

21628 DoveripcE Zng..Lawyer (1631) 129 The Prior and 
his Cofreers. | F ‘ ei 34 

Cofs, fa. ¢. and Zale, of Corr v. Sc. to buy... ~ 

+Co-fused, ga. ‘pple. Obs. [Co->2.] :- Fused - 
together ; confused. ts Be 2 

@1683 Otpnam Let, to Friend Wks. (1686) 126 Cofused 
awhile the mixed Idea’s lie, ‘ 

Cofyn(e, obs. form of CoFFIN. _ : 

+ Cog, sb.) Obs. (exc. Hist.) Forms: 4 coge, 
kogge, 4-6 cogge, 4- cog. [ME. cogge, Logre 
(14th c.), corresponds in form and meaning alike 
to OF. cogue, (coge, koge, cogghe, guogue), also 
cogue,2. kind of ship, esp. ‘ ship of war’ (Godefroy), 
and to MLG. dogge m. f£., MDu. cogehke (Du. cagge, 
cog f.), MHG. kocke, 15th c. G. Lock (OHG. coccho 
m.). With the latter cf OSw. Aogger m., Da. 
hoger, rd small vessel without a keel, Sw. dial. 
kag, kak small single-masted sail-boat (Rietz), 
ONorw. keeggr m. larger merchant-ship, ¢sf. of the 
Hanse, Icel. Augge small vessel. 

Teutonic etymologists consider these words to be native, 
going back to OTeut. types *kuggon-, *kukkon-. The OF. 
forms on the other hand are usually taken as cognate with 
Pr. coca, cogua, Sp. coca, obs. It. cocea, ‘a kind of ship no 
longer in use, which had the prow and the poop much raised, 
with a single mast, and a square sail’ (Della Crusca', de- 
rived by Diez and others from a L. type *coccha, by-form. 
of conch lit. ‘shell’, also, in late or med.L., a species of 
boat or ship. The relations between the Teutonic and the 
Romanic, and esp. the OF., words are uncertain. The 
probability is that the ME. word was from French rather 
than LG.: like the Fr. it interchange at an early date 
with cocke, Cock, which afterwards was differentiated, 
and used only in sense of the Fr. dim. coguet cock-boat.} 

1. A kind of ship of earlier times; broadly built, 
with roundish prow and stern. Supposed to have 
been primarily a ship of burden or transport, but 
also used as a ship of war. (App. not used after 
15th c.: later mention only historical.) ; 

c1325 Coer de L. 4784 Agaynes hem comen her naveye, 
Cogges & dromoundes, many. Baleye. cx325 £. £. Allit. P. 
C. 152 {Of the ship of Tarshish containing Jonah} Pe sayl 
sweyed on be see, penne suppe bihoued Pe coge of pe colde 
water. 1352 Pol, Pocnes (1830) I, 72 The kogges of Ingland 
was broght out of bandes, 2470-85 Matory Arthur v. iii, 
A greete multitude of shyppes, galeyes, cogges and dro. 
moundes, sayllynge on the see, 1480 Caxton Chron. Ene. 
cexxvi, 231 In the hauen of scluys many shippes and cogges 
were taken. [1700 TyrreLe Hist. Eng. 11. 795 Fourscore 
Cogs, a sort of small Transport-Vessels. 1851 Turser Dom. 
Archit. Ut, iii. 115 Their cogs and barques lying at the 
wharves of Thames Street.) 

+h. A kind of craft formerly used on: the 
Humber and Ouse between Hull and York. Oés. 
153t-z Stat. 23 Hen. VIL, c. 18 Many shyppes, keyles, 
cogges, and botes.. haue heretofore had theyr franke pas- 
sagis .. vpon the saide river. 536 in F. Drake Vork 230 
That several persons inhabiting on the Banks of the River 
had placed Fishgarths, etc. in the same to the hindrance of 

the free passage of Ships, keyles, coggs, and boats. | 2708- 
15 Kersey, Cogs, a kind of Boats us’ 4 on the Rivers Ouse 
and Humber. . 

2. Also app. in the sense of Cook sd,3, Coox-, 
BOAT. 

c 31385 Craucen L. GI. 1477 Hipsiphile & Medea, Jason 
& Evcules also That ina cop tr ) leeds were I-go 
Hem to refresche. ¢x470 Harpinc Chron, cevii, iii, (He) 
. brought his fiers brennyng vpon the sea In botes and cogges 
(w.r. cockes}. 2523 DovGias Znezs x. vi, 7 And sum with 
airis into coggis small Etlyt to land. 1600 Fairrax Tasso 
xv. Iviii, And for the cogge was narrow, small and strait, 
Alone he row’'d. 

3. Comb. cog-boat = Cock-BOAT. oo Z . 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cogboote[Pyxson cokbote}, sca/a. 
sere Heclano Camden's Brit, . 206 No man who built 
ship or cog boat durst drive into it above three nailes, 
Lbid, 210 Olave fied in a little Cog-boat unto his father-in- 
law. 1890 A correspondent says ' Cog-boat is a term well 
known on the Humber as applied to a small boat belonging 
toa sailing vessel of any sort,’ ‘4 

Cog (keg), 56.2 [ME. cogge, found from 13th c.: 
the Sw, dugge,, Norw. dug, pl. dugger, in same 
sense, are ,evidently cognate; but the relations 
between them are not determined, 

‘The Celtic words, Ir., Gael. cog, Welsh cocas, uncritically 
cited as the prob, source, are (as usual in such cases) from 
Hoelish, Derivation from the Romanie family of F, coche, 
ONF, *cogue, Pr. coca, It. cocca ‘notch’, of which the 
sense has been considered allied, is phonetically untenable.} 
“1. One of a series of teeth or similar projections 
on the circumference of a wheel, or the side of a 
bar, etc., which, by engaging with corresponding 
projections on another wheel,” etc.,-transmit_or 
receive motion.: . ds ete 
‘ Cogs are either separate wooden picces attached 
by mortices and the like, or are cut out of the sub- 
stance of the wheel, or cast in one with it.~, The 
hame was probably first given to the wooden pins 
inserted sidéways into ‘the rim of a wheel, which 
caught the rungs or trandles_ of a Jantern-wheel ; 
hence cog and round, a mechanical arrangément of _ 
this type. - Husting cog: in cogged wheels whicli * 
have a certain proportion ‘to eac! other, an‘extra 
cog given to the larger, by which there is secured - 


coG. 


a continuous-change of cogs -engaging with each 
other and"consequently equal wear. 

aiz50 Owl & Night. 86 i-cundure to one frogee, pat sit at 
mulne under cogge. [The precise sense here is doubtful.] 
1381 Durham Haim. Rolis 1. 170 Pred. Will. inveniet 
velas, cogges [of a wind-mill]. cxq40 Promp. Parv. 85 
Cogge of a mylle, seariobadlum. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
XXVI. xii. (1845'127 A great whele made by craftly Geometry, 
Wyth many cogges. 1823 Firzuers. usd, § 134 To sell.. 
the crabbe-trees to myllers, to make cogges and ronges. 
1629-97 Fertuam Resolves 1. \xviii. 104 Thou canst not sit 
upon so high a Cog, but maist with turning prove the 
lowest in the wheel. 1660 W. D'Acres Water Drawing 13 
Great wooden wheels with coggs in them working trundles 
with round staves in them. 1732 Bercuton in Pil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 6 A Cog-Wheel of 5: Cogs, into which the 
Trundle V, of six Rounds, works, 1816 J, Suitu Paxoranta 
Sc, & Aré I, 324 In large works, where the wheels are of 
wood, and the teeth are separate pieces morticed into the 
rim, they are called cogs. ‘1822 Imison Se, § 477 (Webster) 
1. 78 A skilful mill-wright will always give the wheel what 
he calls a hunting cog. 1868 Lockyer Ze. Astron. 193 
The principle of both clocks and watches is that a number 
of wheels, locked together by cogs, are forced to turn round. 
Jig. ¢1640 (Surrey) Capi. Underw.in. iti.in Bullen Q. PZ. 
II, 372 How will his tongue run when his Coggs are oild. 

+b. A float-board. Perhaps only a mistake. 

x695 Kennett Par. Andig. Gloss. s.v. Cock-boat, The 
bi or cogs of a mill-wheel are those slobs or broad pieces 
of board, that..are drove along by the stream, and so turn 
round the wheel, ‘ ; 
2. Short for: a. The series of cogs round a wheel 


(obs.) ; b. a cog-wheel, 

ryiz tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 54 The great Roller in 
the middle is surrounded with a Cog. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 198/2 A stubby black boiler .. makes steam, turning 
four small wheels by means of a cog underneath. 

3. One of the short handles of the pole of a 
scythe. dial. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. viii. 322 The koggs are the 
handles on the sythe. 1879 Miss Jacxson Skropsh. Word- 


bk. s. v. Cleat, ‘The cogs o’ this sned binna-d-as tight as 


they oughten to be.’ 

4. (See quot.) dial. 

1880 Antrim . Down Gloss., Cog, 2 wedge or support 
fixed under anything to steady it. 

5. Mining. A block used in building up a sup- 
port for the roof of a mine; =Cuock sé. 4. 

1881 Ravmonp Mining Gloss., Cogs are not squared, but 
simply notched where they cross each other. 

8. Comes. cog-hole, a place for keeping spare 
cogs; cog-rail, a toothed rail used in railways 
with very steep gradients, Also Coc-WHEEL. 

1933 Derby Mercury I. No. 52 The boy .. hid himself in 
the Coghole of the Mill. 

Cog, 56.3 Carpentry. [See Coc v.2; the form 
of the word is app. due to association with the 
‘cogs’ of a wheel, viewed as teeth or projections 
fitting into counter-depressions.] A projection or 
tenon on the end of a beam, which is received into 
a corresponding notch or mortice on the surface of 
another beam or support ; used in tailing joists to 
wall-plates, making a scarf-joint, etc. Cog-hold: 
a fastening or connexion by means of a cog. 

1856-8 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. s.v. Coghold, The bearing 
timbers ought to be placed upon pieces of stone as tem- 
plates built into the walls, and be made to take a coghold 


of the templates so as to enable them to tie and stay the 
walls, by means of the cogs. 


+ Cog, 5b.4 Obs. [f. Coc v3] 

1. The act of cogging at dice; a particular 
method or way of doing this. 

[In quot. 1598, taken by some to mean ‘ false dice for cog- 
ging’; but it is coupled with ‘ devices’ and ‘shifts’.] 

“1532 Dice Play (1850) 28-There be divers kinds of cogging, 
but of all other the Spanish cogg bears the bell, and seldom 
raiseth any smoke. 1598 Greene Fas. IV, u1.i, Sold a dozen 
of devices, a Gase of cogs, and a suit of shifts. 1627 AZachi- 
vell’s Doge Sign. B, Lett’s go to dice awhile .. But subtill 
mates will simple mindes.. blinde .. with .. cogges and 
stoppis, and such like devilish tricks, a@16s8 CLEVELAND 
Publ, Raith 7 What way? Doublets? or Knap? The Cog? 
low Dice? or high? 2 


b. An act of cogging or cheating. nontce-ttse. 
1855 Browninc Holy-Cross.Day, See to our converts— 
ype decuied blac dozen—No stealing away—nor cog nor 
cozen . ad . 

2. A deception, trick, fraud, imposture. ” 
 x60z2 W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. & State 7 False sug- 
gestions, shamielesse cogs, and: impious forgeries. 16x8 
Barnevelt's Apol. Giijb, Tis a méere cogge, that the 
King of France offered- by his Embassadours the reliefe 
of an hundred thousand crownes monethly. 3630 J. Tav- 
tor (Water P.) Kicksey Winsey Wks. 1. 37/2 These men 
can., shake me kindly by the fist, And put me off: with 
dilatory cogges. , 

8. Cavt.'* The money or whatever the sweetners 
drop to draw in:the bubbles’ (Dict. Cant. Crew, 
€ 1690); hence app. ‘applied to’ coin or pieces of 
money generally. ‘ 

, 1532 Dice Play (1850) 27 To know... what money he hath 
in his purse, and whether it be in great coggs or small, that 
is, gold or silver, “1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 193 He... 
drops down a Cog in the street. ¢xz690 B. E.. Dict. Cant: 
Crew; Drop a cog, to let fall Gvith design to draw in and 
Dore i eC a, ee Piece itself. - xg25 in Mew 

‘ant.. Dict. ..1729 Gay Polly 11. Wks, 98 i 
A manifest cog !-I wont be bubbled, : basic ebagen 
_4, Comb, + cog-foist, a cheat ; -+ cog-shoulder, 
[? formed on the vb.-stem], a’kind of arrest, - : 
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*x604°Mipp.eton Black Bk. Wks. V. 540 The villainous 
nature of that arrest which I may fitly term by the name of 
cog shoulder. 1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 
239 A sack to have put this law-cracking cogfoist in. 

Gog, sb.5 A wooden vessel: see CoGus. 

Cog (keg), v1 [f. Coe 56.2] 

L. frans. To furnish (a wheel, etc.) with cogs. 

1499 Promp. Parv. (Pynson) 85 Coggyn a mylle, scario- 
ballo, 523 Frrzners. Surv. xl, But the cogge whele is a 
great helper ifit be well pycked, well cogged and wellronged. 

2. To stop (a wheel, etc.) by putting a stone, 
block of wood, etc., in front ; to ‘scotch’ a cart- 
wheel on an incline to prevent the cart going 


back ; to steady anything witha wedge. north. dial. 

1635 RutHerrorp Lett, fi. (1862) 1. 146 The Lord shall 
cog the rumbling wheels, or turn them. 1825-79 JamiEson, 
Cog, to place a Stone, or a piece of wood, so as to prevent 
the wheel of a carriage from moving. 1880 Anfrimt & Down 
Gloss., Cog, to steady anything that is shaky by wedging 
it; to place a wedge under a cart-wheel to prevent the cart 
going down hill. i 

3. ref. To move (oneself along) by the aid of 


successive notches made to give footing. 

1856 Kane Avct. Expl. 1. xxvii, 360 To make for the island 
by cogging himself forward with his jack-knife. 

4. «To roll or bloom (ingots)’ (Raymond AZn- 
ing Gloss.). 

Cog, v.2 Carpentry. [cf. Cock v.3 which appears 
to be the original form of this word, the present 
form being app. due to association with the cogs of 
a wheel, and with Coc v.1, to which this has 
a superficial appearance of relationship of sense.] 

To connect timbers by means of a ‘cog’; cf. 
Cock v3 Hence Co-gging w0/. sb. 

3823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 329 Cocking, or cogging, 
is the form of the joints, which the tie-beams and wall-plates 
make with each other. 3854 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. s.v. 
Caulking, Caulking, Calking, or Gocking, Cogging, or 
Corking. The act of securing a piece of timber across 
another, the lower having a projecting tenon, with a cor- 
responding notch or mortice in the timber. did. s.v. Cag- 
hold, A cog-hold is best obtained through the agency of 
achair of cast iron, which should be itself cogged or joggled 
to a stone template laid in the wall under it, 

Cog (keg), v3 Also 6-7 cogge(e. [This vb. 
and the corresponding Co¢ sd.4 appear together 
in 1532, as ‘ Ruffians’ terms’ of dice-play ; whence 
they passed into general use in various transferred 
senses. As in other cant terms, the origin has not 
been preserved ; but the persistent notion is that of 
dishonest or fraudulent play, cheating.] 

1, intr. (Dicing.) To practise certain tricks in 
throwing dice. 

From contextual evidence it would seem that ‘cogging’ 
generally est cated some sleight of hand, made use of to 
control the falling of a die; occasionally it may mean the 
substitution of a false die for the true one. he notion 
that it meant ‘to load the dice’ appears to be a mistake of 
modern dictionaries, which has, however, strongly influenced 
the use of the word by modern novelists, etc.; cf. esp. 
Coccep fft.a. The following quotations show the change 
of explanation in the Dicts.: cx690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Cog, to cheat at Dice; Cog a Die, to conceal or se- 
cure a Die. 730-6 Battey, Cog, to conceal a Die, or by 
Art to make it come up what Number one will have. 1755 
Jounson, To cog a die, to secure it, so as to direct its fall ; 
to falsify. So 1847 in Craic. 1847-78 Hatuiw., Cog, to 
load a die : so some later Dicts. 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 28 When fine squariers only be 
stirring, there rests a great help in cogging; that is when 
the undermost die standeth dead by the weighty fall of his 
fellow; so that if vi be my chance and x yours, grant that 
upon the die I cogg and keep alway an ace deuce or tray, I 
may perhaps soon cast vi, but never x. 1545 AScHAM 
Toxoph.(Arb.) 54 What false dise vse they? as dise stopped 
with quicksilver and heares..and if they be true dise, what 
shyfte will they make to set ye one of them with slyding, 
with cogging, with foysting, with coytinge as they call it, 
1586 Newton tr. Danzus’ Diceplay vi, Any cogging panion, 
or shifting mate, that .. goeth about to.. strike the dyce. 
1g94 Lyty Afoth. Bontb. 1. iii, My hands shake so, that 
wert thou in place where, [ would teach thee to cog. 1604 
W. Terito Fr. Bacon's Proph. 439 Now cogge and foist 
that list. 1648 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Botten, to Strike a 
dic, or to Cogge. 


- b. transf. .To cheat at cards. 


1592 GreENE Groatsw. Wit, He knew the caste to cogge 
at cardes. 


2. trans. To cog a die or the dice: fraudulently 


to control or direct their fall. 

1365 Harpine in Jewel Def Afol. (1611) 127 Through 
Foisting and Cogging their Die, and other false play. 1565 
Jewet zbid. (Reply to prec.), ‘Touching Cogging and Foist- 
ing, I maruell M. Harding, being so graue a man, would 
borrow -Ruffians termes to scoffe with all. 1367 Turserv. 
To his Friend P., Of Courting (R.), To shake the bones 
and cog the craftic dice. x60q4°W. Tero Fr. Bacon's 
Proph, 212°No cutting of a Carde, Nor cogging of a Dye. 
x656 Honnes Liberty, Necess., § C. (1841) 410 A man may 
deliberate whether he will cast the dice or not; but it were 
folly to deliberate whether he will cast ambs-ace or not, be- 
cause it is not in his pee unless he be a cheater that can 
cog the dice, or the dice-be false dice. 1755 -Fyeethinker’s 
Catech. 16 To use my Hands to palm an-Ace or cog a Die. 
x824 Hist. Gaming 34 He would cog the dice to a man’s 
face, and if detected.with his finger im the box, would give 

he lie and show-fight instantly. - 1862 Lytton, Sir. Story 


I. 318-Man cogs the dice for himself ere he rattles the box 
forhisdupes. | Peeters: Deas Ss 

b. With extension: 7 cog‘forth, to cog in (a die). 

3603 Harsnet Po, Jugost, 104. Why might not they to 
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keepe the stage ful, cog in a Devil when they listed, at 
Gamesters cog in a Die? 1616-61 Hotypay Persivs 311 
That my fellow might not put false play Upon me, neatly 
cogging forth a die Out of the small-neck’d casting box. 
3641 Mitton Azimady. Postscr., At that primero of piety 


the Pope and Cardinals are the better gamesters, and will 
cogge a Die into heav’n before you. 


43. Zztr. To employ fraud or deceit, to cheat, 

1542 [see Coccinc v6Z sb) atirié.), 1573 Tusser Ausé. 
(1878) 143 Now stealeth he, now will he craue, and now 
will he coosen and cog. 1589 Hay any Work 39 Did not 
I say truely of thee, y' thou canst cog, face and lye, as fast 
as a dog can trot. 3599 SHaus. Afnch Ado v.i.95 Out- 
facing, fashion-mongring boyes, That lye, andcog, and flout, 
depraue, and slander. 1615 ‘TT. Apams Lycanthrofy 14 To 
--be proud with the Spaniard, cogge with a Iew, insult 
with a Turke. .tell lyes with the Devill—fora wager: a 1683 
Ocntiam Hs. (1686) 69 Cog, sham, out-face, deny, equivo- 
cate, Into a thousand shapes your selves translate. 1873 
Slang Dict,, Cog..Also.. to crib from another’s book, as 
schoolboys often do. This is called ‘cogging over’. 1886 
Cheshire Glass., Cogging, cheating or deceiving. 

b. trans. To cheat, deceive. 

16z9 J. Maxwett tr. Hervodian(1635) 110 Hee had cogged 
and cheated the soldiers, and was not able to keepe up his 
Credit with them. 

+4. To use feigned language in sport; to jest, 
quibble. Oéds. (or arch). 

1g88 Frauxce Lawiers Log. u. xvii. 114 Socrates in this 
sort See) with the olde Graccian Sophisters, making them 
say and unsay. 1600 HoLtanp Lézy xxxix. xiii. 1030 Thou 
thinkest belike that thou art jesting and cogging [cavil- 
ari) with thy lover Ebutius, 1636 Heywoop Lowe's Alistr. 
Vv. i. Wks. (1874) V. 139 Oh but see Where hee stands cog- 
ging with him, 1850 James Odd Oak Chest I11. 33 Think- 
ing that he and Master William have quarrelled, when he 
has been cogging with him all the time. 


+5, Toemploy feigned flattery; to fawn, wheedle. 

1583 Baninctox Commandi, ix. Wks, (1637) 92 To lie, to 
flatter, to fawne, to halt, to cogge, to glose.. whatsoever 
may be profitable to us. 1598 Suaxs. Aferry IV. 1, iii, 76 
Come, I cannot cog, and say thou art this and that. « 166 
Hotypay Fuvenad 206 He would almost endure anything, 
cogging with the rich and childless, in hope of an estate. 
aa Barrow Ser (1686) III. viii. 89 They are best 
qual IP a to thrive in it {the world], who can finely cog and 
gloze. 19728 Songs Costume (1849) 213 He flatter’d and 
cog'd, to be thought on the king's side. 

tb. trans. To wheedle (a person) oved of or zudo 
a thing, or (a thing) fro a person. Obs, 

1607 SHAKS. Co. 11. ii, 133 lle Mountebanke their Loues, 
Cogge their Hearts from them. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 
(285r) 365 Jesting and frisking..to cog a laughter from us, 
1646 J. ait Powers Ifsome fortune cogge them into Love. 
— Hove Vac. 44 Vice many tines Cog’d virtue out of the 
Chariot, and rode in her stead in ‘Triumph. 1652 Waps- 
WorTH tr. Sandoval’s Civil Wars Spain 168 Rhetorica 
expressions, to cog the people into a Consent. c 1690 B. E. 
Dict, Cant. Crew, Cog @ Dinner, to wheedle a Spark out 
of a Dinner. ag tied Cant, Dict., Cog a Clout, or Cog 
@ Sneeser, veg an Handkerchiel, or Snull-box. 

+8. gex. To produce or put forth cunningly and 
fraudulently. Oéds. 

1588 Frauxce Lawiers Log. Ded., Every Cobler can cogge 
a Syllogisme. 1592 G. Harvey, Prerce's Super. 213 He 
will cogge any er) to serve his turne. 
Dram, Wks, (1831) I. Introd, 51 What counterfeiting and 
cogging of prodigious and fabulous monsters, 165r W. 
Ames Saints Security (1652) 25 That dice-play of men, when 
some cunning Antagonist shall cogg an argument which 
may seem to import a fairer probability. 

+b. To foist zx, vo; to palm off fraudulently 
oi, wtpor ; to put ove or utter falsely. Ods. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § AZ. III. 393 Their forged canons, their 
foisting and cogging in ancient councils and decrees. 1579 
Forks Heskins’ Parl. 43 You falsly cogge in, that .. it ts 
consecrated to be offered. 1604 ‘I’. Wricnt Passions v. 286 
The iniurer in a trice may cogge out a world of lyes. 1640 
Sin E. Derine Prog, Sacr, (1644) 83 You cogge in the word 
proper. a1694 Titrotson I¥ks, Pref. (J.), The outcry is, 
that I abuse his demonstration by a falsification, by cogging 
in the word, @1734 Dennis (J.), Fustian tragedies, or in- 
sipid comedies, have, by concerted applauses, been cogged 
upon the town for masterpieces, 

Cogbell, var. of CocxBEtt, dal., icicle. 

+Coged, Api. a. Obs. [cf Coak sd. 3, Cock 
sb117.] Fitted with a cock or coak. 

1975 Farcx Day's Diving Vess, 55 ight loff-tackles, 
coged, strapt and reeved in the best manner..Six pair of 
ten-shivered purchasing blocks, coged, strapt, and furnished 
with falls of four-strand 24 in. white line. 

Cogel, obs. form of CupGEL. 

Cogence (kdudgéns). rare. [f. Cocunr: see 
-ENCE.] =next. 

178: CowPer Conversation 293 An argument of cogence, 
we may say. x808 Foster Zss.1. v. 69 Find something of 
more athletic cogence. : 

Cogency (kaudzénsi). [f. Cocenr: see -zNoy.] 

+1. Compulsion ; application of force. Obs. 

xgoz C. Matuer Afagn. Chr. vu. iv. (1852) 532 Some of our 
churches used, it may be, a little too much of cogency to- 
wards the brethren. 

2..The quality of being cogent ;-power of im- 
pelling or constraining; force (moral or logical). ° 

1750 Jounson Rambler No, 7o?5 The power of: desire, 
the cogency of distress. 1788 T. Jevrerson Writ. (1859) II. 
5x4 Another motive of still more cogency on my mind. ‘18s: 
Rosertson Serur. Ser. ut. i. (1872) 10 The. motive .; woul 
appear to many far-fetched and of smail cogency. . ‘ 
 -b. esp. Power of. compelling conviction or’ as- 
sent, convincing quality, forcibleness, *logi¢al or 
persuasive force. 


1gg2 in Greene's 


COGENT. 


3690, Locus Hui, Und. w. vii. § 1 Maxims and Axioms. .- 
béeatise. Rey ate Self-evident, have been supposed innate, 
although nobddy. -ever ivent about 10 shew the Reaso 
their ess or cogency. 1789 Jounsot Rasse/as xviii, 
Feeling the cogency of his own arguments. 1772 Burke 
Corr. (1844) 1. 366 He argued much, and truly not without 
cogency upon the subject. 3863 E. Neate Aual. Th. & 
Nat. 203 To escape from the cogency of our own logic. 

c. concr, (with ~/.) A convincing argument, a 
forcible expression. vave. 

1847 L. Hunv den, Women, & B. 1. iv. 44 Rustical co- 
gencies of oo and ox, the intelligible jargon of the Corydon 
or Thyrsis of Chalk-Ditch. | 18g: Sir F Patcrave Norm, 
§& Eng. 1. 194 Maxims admitted as self-evident truths, un- 
discussed cogencies, 

Co’gener, variant of ConcENER. 

1854 H. Miter Mootpr. Creat. ix. (1874) 161 The flounder 
and its cogeners. . 

Cogenerric, variant of Concrnerte. 

1777 G. Forsrer Voy. round World J. 582 The different 
degree of civilization of those two cogeneric tribes. 

ogenial, variant of ConcENIAL, 

3774 T. Wanton (fist, Eng. Poetry Diss. i. 17 Fictions evi- 
dently cogenial with those which characterise, etc. /did. 
JI. 357 (R.1 Coccaie is often cited by Rabelais, a writer 
of a cogenial cast. 1782 Ritson Odserv. Warton (R.), 
. co: xenial Let me recommend congenial to yout next 
edition. 

Co‘genite, variant of ConcEnirTE, 

3656 H. Mone Antid, Ath, us, v. (1712) 54 Those cogenite 
Ideas her own Nature is furnished with. 2678 Cupwortu 
Insel, Syst, Wks. 1838 II. 247 An incorporeal substance, 
having a cognate or cogenite body. 

Cogent (kérdzént), ¢. [a. F. cogent (14th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. c§gent-ent, pr. pple. of cagére to 
drive together, compel, constrain, f. co- together + 
ae: to drive.] 

. Constraining, impelling ; powerful, forcible. 
1918 Hickes ¥. Kettlewell 1. § 17. 4x He was wont to do 
it in such an Obliging ‘and yet cogent) Way as..to give no 

Mfence. 1761 Huse Asst. Eng. UW. xxix. 161 To these 
views of interest were added the motives, no less cogent, of 
passion and resentment, 1863 Kinctake Crimea (1877 I. 
1. 7 The French Emperor .. determined to insist in cogent 
terms, 1866 Ferrier Grk. Philos. 1, ix. 199 Society's com- 
mands must be obeyed only in the second instance, because 
society is less real, less cogent than Nature. 

b. esp. Having power to compel assent or 
belief; argumentatively forcible, convincing. 

1659 Prarson Creed (1839) 135 Though the witness of 
John were thus cogent, yet the testimony of miracles was 
far more irrefragable, 1667 Bovis Orig. Formes & Qual. 
To imploy such Arguments as I thought the clearest, and 
cogentest, 1690 Locke //uman Und. 1. iv, Undeniable 
cogent demonstrations. 1763 Jounson in Boszwell an. 1781 
(1847) 6g0/t Sir, 1 have two very cogent reasons for not 
printing any list of subscribers. 1876 J. H. Newman Aisé. 
Sk. 1. 1. ti, 382 The testimony of 2 number is more cogent 
than the testimony of two or three. 

C. with dependent phrase. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 13 Conjectures, such as 
seem cogent to persuade us. 1836 Pricnaro Phys. Hist, 
Mankind (ed. 3) 1. 374 Not so cogent of conviction as a 
positive argument would be. 

t 2. Of persons : Employing force or compulsion, 
peremptory. Ods. rare. 

1672 Marvert Reh. Transp. 1. 89 All men are prone to be 
cogent and supercilious when they are in office. 

Cogently kowdzéntli\. adv, [f. prec- + -LY.] 
Tn a cogent manner: forcibly, convincingly. 

1646 J. Wuitaxer Uzziah 4 Not cogently conclusive, 
«1797 H. Watroce Mem. Geo. 1/1 (1845) I. iv. 53 His 
thanks to the House... were shortly, but cogently, expressed, 
1838 Sir W. Hamicton in Reid's Wks. 1, 126/2 note, That 
the notion of space is a necessary condition of thought .. 
has been cogently demonstrated by Kant. 

b. Rarely said of force applied to matter. 

1849 Murcmson Silvia ii. 34 Had not the rocks.. been 
br aos affected, 

og-foist, Cog-ful: see Coc sb.4 4, Cocur. 

Cogged. (kpgd). ppl. al [f. Coe 56.2 or v.1] 
Furnished with cogs; having cog-wheels. 

182g J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 6: toothed rack 
e.into which a toothed or cogged wheel.. plays, 1862 
Sauces Engineers 11. 97 Cogwheels which acted on the 
cogged rail. 1879 Cath. § Craufurd Tait-561 There we 
changed into the cogged cars, and went sheer up the face 
of the mountain, 

b. Med. Copgged-wheel breathing, rhythm: a 
term for a jerky respiratory sound in chest- 
affections, somewhat resérbling the sound of a 
cogged wheel in motion. - : 

x88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886 Facce Princ. Afed, 1. 963, 
Ihave repeatedly noticed that- the separate sounds whic! 
make up cogged-wheel breathing are synchronous with as 
many cardiac pulsations. Ibid, In all probability the 
‘ cogged-wheel rhythm’ was due to the action upon the 
healthy lung of an irritable heart, 

Cogged. (kpgd), gpl. a2 [f. Cog v3 +-ED.] 

1. Corruptly influenced, as the throw of dice is 
by cogging. : 

1781 West. Mag. 1X, 604 A game more desperate, call’d 
‘ Election’, When cach grave Senator the sport promotes, 
And throws the main with—-cogg’d and loaded votes, 

+2. Fraudulently, palmed off; feigned in order 
to cheat; pretended, Ods. 

1589 Nasue Anat. Adsurditie 6 Minerals, stones, and 
herbes, should not-haue such*cogged natures and names 
ascribed to them without-cause; 2z656 Br, Hau Sern 
Fohw vii. 24 (R.) There is much cozenage of the poore 


people by cogged miracles, 


. misapprehension of what ‘ 
| When all is done your dice 
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.3..OF dice: Loaded. (A misuse, owing to 

ing a die’ meant.) 
‘um, Life (1826) vi. xxxi, 
might as well be cogged, 2834 
Lytron Pou:feii Ww. iii, Clodius reddened with anger on 
being presented to a set of cogged dice. 1872 Mortey 
Voltaire 11886) 169 On the ground that France and Austria 
were both playing with cogged dice, 

Coggel, obs. form of CupceEL. 

Cogger! (kp:gor).  [f. Coe sb.2 and v.14 -ER.] 

1. One who puts cogs in a wheel. 


Ft in ASH. 2 
. Mining. One who builds up supports with 
cogs or chocks. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cogger ? (kg'ga1). [f. Cog v.3+-En.] One who 
cogs at dice. b. A sharper, cheat, deceiver, 
beguiler. c. A false flatterer, fawner, 

2576 Woottox Chr. Manual (1851) 103 Stealers, cut- 
purses, coggers, dicers. 1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Pipeur, a deceiver, a beguiler, a cogger. 1583 Stanynurst 
fEneis ut. (Arb.) 46 Sinon a caytiefe by fortun..A lyer hym 
neauer may she make, nor cogger vnhonest. 16z2 Cotcr., 
Adulateur, a flatterer, cogger, smoother. 1639 S. pu 
Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir, Events 147 As for Cozgers and 
Cheaters {at dice]. 1783 Ainswortx Lat. Dict. (Morell) 11, 
Palfator, a flatterer, coger, cajoler, sycophant, glozer. 
1846 Lanpor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 11. 2630 sir, do not let 
him turn the tables against me, who aim only a simple 
stripling, and he an old cogger. 

+ Co'ggery. Ods. fe as prec. + -ERY.] The 
practice of cogging; deception, trickery; also, 
concr. a trick, deception. 

160z W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. § State 195 (T.) This 
is a second false surmise or coggeric of the Jesuits. 1603 
Hagsnet Pop. Jmpost. 163 The children of lyes, coggeries, 
and Impostures. 1612 T, Jams Fesuits’ Downs. 13 To get 
mony, with all manner of falsehood and coggerie. 

Cogging (kp gin), vd. sb.! [f. Coe v3 + -1na 1] 
The action of the verb Coc%, a, Cheating at 
dice. b, Underhand dealing, deceit. c. Deceit- 
ful flattery ; fawning. 

153 (see Coc v.* 1}. 1563-87 Foxe A. §- AL, (1596) 1143/2 
The unhonest dealing and false cogging of these men. 2599 
jou I, BagrA, Awpov 125 As to dyceing.. lag eae y 

azarde, and subject to knavish cogging. 36: IRQUHART 
Fewel Wks. 11834) 276 A gnatonick sycophantizing, or 
parasitical ing. 1656 S. Winter Serm. 176b, By the 
slight txuBee t copgin of the die) of men. 1783 Arxs- 
wortH Lat, Dict. (Morell) 11, Assentatio, flattering, oF 
ging, and somhing, adulation. 1862 Sata Seven Sons 111. 
xii. 277 There had come an end to the lying, and cogging, 
and fawning, and deceiving, 

b. attrib. 

1877 Nortusrooke Dicing (1843) 128 If you did vnder- 
stande..of their false dice, cogging termes, and orders, it 
will make you abhorre, detest, and defie all dice-playing. 
3636 Asp. WILLIAMS Holy Ti (1637) 226 It is his Cog- 
ging-box, to stricke what Casts of the Dice he lists to call for. 

ogging, vd. sb.2: see Coc v.2 

Co‘gging, pf/. a [f. Coc v.34+-1ne2.] That 
cogs at dice; cheating ; wheeler. 

1842 Becon Pathw. Prayer Early Wks. (1843) 137 The 
world thinketh him to be a good, devout man, that gocth 
up and down with a cogging pair of beads in his han 
1582 J. Bett Haddox's Answ. Osor, 258b, This Para- 
siticall Gallaunt.. with hys cogging companion Sariga. 
1603 Dexken Grissi? (1841) 16 As many rich cogging mer- 
chants now-n-days do. 1604 Swans. Oth. w. ii. 132. 1608 
Row.anps Humors Looking Gé. 24 A cogging knaue and 
fawning Parrasit. 1654 Trapp Com. Yob xiii. 9 God is not 
mocked, deluded .. as_patients are by their cogging quack- 
salvers. 1838 Scott /. J/, Perth xxv, Some trick of those 
cogging priests and nuns, 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. IV. 
322 The cogging dicers of Whitefriars. 

Cogging-brick, [from likeness of the work 
to the cogs of a wheel or ratchet.) See quot. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purch. 39 Cogging-bricks, 2 kind of 
Bricks..in use in some parts of Sussex to make their Tooth- 
ing, or Indented Work under the Copcing of Walls. 

Coggile (kp'g'l), sd. Obs. or dial. Forms: 5 
cogill, cogyl, coggul, 7 cogle, 7- coggle. 
{known only from rq4th c.; possibly from a root 
*kug- with the sense ‘rounded lump’, cf. Ger. 
dugel, Du. kdget; but this is doubtful. The paral. 
iclism in form and sense to CoBBLE suggests ono- 
matopeic formation: cf. the dial. kvobbly and 
kuoggly ‘having rounded protuberances’; perh- 
there is also relation to cock/e in sense ‘unsteady 
from having a rounded base’; cf. coggly, -dy = 
cockly, -ty.] Hee 

A rounded water-wor stone, esf. of the size suit- 
able for paving ; acobble. More fully cogple-sione. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3895 A company of Crabbe-fische .. 
With backis. bigger & lere Pan ony comon cogill-stane 
or cocatryse scales, x464 Rec. Nottinghae 11. 373 Ikem 
paied for xxiill loda of cogyls stones. -1483 /éid. II. 392 
Item paid for co, and to a pauar xijd. 16:0 W. Forx- 
wnauam Art of Survey i ix..20 Coggles, Flint; Pibbles, 
Shin gh ane nee pence 1610 Oe che tit ara “7 
cy. ny bruise cither vpon cogle stone, flint, or su 
Tikes 1638 SaNnpERson Sera, (1681) II. 112 A Flint: 
strucken with all the Might ‘against a hard Coggle. * 1769 
L. Epwarp-in Hist, Linc. (1834) I. 20 Blue clay, full of 
large coggles or stones, 2 . I. Linc. Gloss., Coggles, 
large gravel stones used for paving. 3886 S. I. Line. 
Gloss., Coggle, & small round stone, pebble, cobble. : 

+ Coggle, sb.2 Os. [app. an error, or imagin- 
ary form inyented as an etymological link.] 
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1695 Kennett Par. Antig, Gloss. s.v. Cockboat, Which 
word [cog] .. is still preserved upon the sea coasts in York- 
shire, where they call a small fisher-boat a coggle; and in 
some places, by corruption, a cobble. (Hence 1775 AsH, 
Cogele, a kind of boat, a cock-boat. 1847-78 in Hau 
WELL} and in mod. Dicts.) - 2 

Coggle, 2. =Cugery. Cf. Cooxze a. 
ad Chesh. Gloss., Coggle, easily moved, unstable. ~ - 
+Cogegle, vt Obs. rare. [app.a frequentative 
or diminutive of Coc w. in sense 5 or 6] ?To 
foist #2, esp. in a wheedling way; to interpolate in 
a glozing manner. ; 

1868 Hist. Yacob & Esau u-iii.in Hazl. Dedsley 11. 215 
Ragan. And would he never have done Jacob? A/ido. 
No, but still coggl’d in, like Jackdaw that cries ha Lob! 

Coggie (kg'g’l), v.2 Sc. and dial. [see Cocc.e 
sb.1, and COcKLE v.“] intr. and trans. To shake 
from side to side; to be unsteady; to wabble, 
Hence Co‘ggling A/. a. = CoccLy. 

2756 Mas. Catperwoop rnd, v. (1884) 135 She cogled 
terribly, and I thought every minute she would fall. x88 
Jamison, Cogg/e, to cause any thing to move from side to 
side, so.as to seem ready to be overset. 1879 Miss Jacksox 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Coggle, to be shaky, as of a rickety 
picce of furniture. ‘This table coggles.’ x883 J. Parker 
Tyne Ch, 160 Tempted. .to pass the deep stream on coggling 
stones. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Coggée, to be ut ly. 

Co'ggiedy, -ty, ¢. dial. [f. CoccLe z.; cf. 
cocklely, -dy.| Shaky, unstable, rickety. é 

1834 Mar. Epcewortn Helen xxv. (D.), Take care of 
that step-ladder though; it is coggledy. x880 Antrim § 
Down Gloss., Coggtety, coggly, shaky, unsteady. £ 

Coggily (kp'gli), a. Sc. and dial, [f. Cocenr v. 
+-¥4, Cf. cockly, jogely.| Shaky, unsteady, like 
anything resting on a rounded base, ¢.g.a small 
boat, or a ‘ coggle-stone’ when stepped on. 

1808 Jamieson, Cogglie, moving from side to side, un- 
steady as to position, apt to be overset. 1821 Gait Annals 
Dalmailing 193 (jam.), 1 thought..that the sure and sted- 
fast earth itself was grown coggly beneath my feet, as I 
mounted the pulpit. 1829 Blackw. Mag, XXVI. 846 The 
ships at Anchor in the roads are a’ rather coggly. x884 
Cheshire Gloss., Coggly, easily moved, shaky. 

Cogh(e, obs. form of Coucu. 

Coght, obs. var. of CauGut. 

Cogibundity, Azzmorous = CoGaBUNDITY. 

1734 H. Carey Poems, Chrononhot., His cogitative facul. 
ties immersed In cogibundity of cogitation. 1840 Barua 
Ingol. Leg., Spectre of Vappington. 

ogie, coggie (kdgi). Sc. [f. Cocun+-r 4] 
A small cogue; a small wooden bowl; the con- 
tents of such a vessel. 

a 1750 in Herd Scott, Songs (1776) 11. Cauld kailin Aber. 
deen, And castocks in Strabogie; But yet I fear, they'll 
cook o’er soon, And never warm the cogie. 1786 Burxs 
Af Dream, Av’ T hae seen their coggic fou That yet hae 
tarrow't at it. 1807 Taxnauitt Poems (1846) 103 Coggie, 
thou heals me, coggie, thou heals me. 

Cogil, obs. form of CupcEL. ea 

Soathaps ity: vere. [f next+-1Ty.] Cap- 
ability of being thought or conceived. : 

1688 Cupwortu Jimnut, Alor. w. i. (1731) 135 By fram- 
ing .. Conceptions within it self of whatsoever hath any 
Entity or Cogitability, : 

Cogitable (kp dzitib’l), a. (and sd.) [ad. L. 
cdgitabil-is thinkable, {. cdgztére (see below).} 

A: adj. That can be thought or conceived ; 
thinkable, conceivable. 

a 2688 Cunwortn Joniut, Aor. iw. iv. (R.), A time when 
there was no intelligible nature of a triangle, nor any such 
thing cogitable at all. 824 Coreriwce Aids Koff. (1848) I. 
142 Convincing the mind that a doctrine is cogitable, that 
the soul can present the idea to itself. 1850 Grore Greece 
ut. Ixvii. (1869) VIIT. 143 Something not perceivable by 
sense, but only cogitable or conceivable by reason. 

B. sb. Anything thinkabie or conceivable. 

1678 Cupwortn Juteld. Syst. 1. v. 857 Yet are not these 
sensibles..the only things and cogitables. 1694 R. Bur- 
tHocce Neasoxz 79 Cogitables, or ‘Things that have being 
only in the Faculties that apprehend.them, ; 

ogitabund. (kgdgitibund), a. [ad. L. cégita- 
dundus thinking, f. cégitére to think.]. Musing, 
meditating, thoughtful, deep in thought. . 
~ 2649 Butwer Pathomyot u,v. 170 Such are of a. .Cogita- 
bund aspect. 1654 Garros Péeas,. Notes 1 ii.. 5. If he be 
thoughtive or cogitabund. 1692 Soutnerne Hives Eveuse 
ut. i, Thou art cogitabund; thy head is running upon thy 
poctry, x82 L, fuse Luditator No, 68 Gees) Il, 334 Is 
not the humour of them elaborate, cogitabund, fanciful 

HenceCo:gitabundi tion, Cogitabu‘ndity, deep 
meditation,. thoughtfulness ; ‘Cogitabundly adv. 
meditatively ; Cogitabu'ndons «= CoGITABUND. 
‘1627 Sin S. D'Ewes Frail. Parl. (1783) 6x My dailie. 
greife for the miserics of truc religion in Germanie ., made 
my soul soe sadd and cogitabundous, 1659 H. ‘More Js. 
mort, Soul (1662) 54 Let them [the stars) seem to wink and 
twinkle as cogitabundly as they will. i Mert Weekly 
(Exeter) Frat. 7 Feb. 4 The Result of which mighty Co- 
gitabundation may hereafter furnish out Matter enough. 
2744. Miss Carter Leté, (1808) 53 With the addition of much 
cogitabundity over the riddles in the Ladies’ Almanack.: 
-+Cogitancy. Oés. rare. [f. as next:,-see 
-ANoy.] Cogitant or thinking quality. ; 

x989 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. x0og Let us reflect 
what kind of Cogitancy we must imply. : es ‘ 

Co-gitant, @ rare. [ad. L, cégitant-cm, Pr 
pple. of efgitare to think.) Thinking,.that thinks. 

168x Granvitt Sadducismus 1. (1726) 69 And also per- 
ceives himself to be some particular cogitant Being. , 
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Hence Oo'gitantly adv., in a thinking manner, 

1660 S, Fisuer Rasticks Alarnt Wks. (1679) 397 Shal]l we 
think, because J. O, so thinks, and very cogitantly (but little 
cogently to us) conjectures, that, etc. 

Cogitate (kpdzitet), v. [f L. cdgdtat- ppl. 
‘stem of edgi¢Gre to think. The latter is app. contr. 
for co-agztare, f. co- together + agifa@re, one of the 
senses of, which is ‘to turn over in the mind, re- 
volve, weigh, consider’; see AGIrate z. 6.] 

1. izir. To think, reflect, ponder, meditate ; to 
exercise the thinking faculties. 

. ©1631 Donne fist. Septuagint (1633) 101 (T.) As the life 
of the body is entertained in still Coaitating. 1640 G. 
Watts tr. Bacou’s Adv. Learn, u. xiil. (R.), For he that 
calleth a thing into his mind, whether by impression or 
¥ecordation, cogitateth and considereth; and he that im- 
ployeth the faculty of his phansie also cogitateth, and he 
that reasoneth, doth in like manner cogitate or devise. 
1848 Dickrns Dosmdey 59 Still cogitating and looking for 
an explanation in the fire. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogilvies ii. 
(1875) 29 That lady .. lay cogitating over the past evening. 

2. ¢vans. with object or object-clause. Hence 
passing into: To devise, plan. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. 780 (R.) We both day and night 
reuoluing in our minds did cogitate nothing more, than 
how to satisfie the partes of a good pastour. 1632 C 
Staryiton Herodian 62 By this his Dreame he Cogitates 
alone, He was Divinely called to the Throne. Afod, The 
man is cogitating mischief against us, 

b. Lhzlos. To think (an object), to form a con- 
ception of. 

1856 MEIKLEJouN tr. Kani’s Crit. P. R. 50 The idea of a 
science of pure understanding and rational cognition b 
means of which we may cogitate objects entirely a priori. 
1857 T. BE. Weep Jutediectuatism of Locke ix. 174 Admit- 
ting that we are necessitated to ‘cogitate’ the great Onto- 
logic Realities, the German Philosopher [Kant] denied that 
we are able to ‘cognize' them. 

Cogitation (kpdzité-(on). Forms: 3 cogita- 
ciun, 5-6 cogi-, cogytacion, -yon, 6 -tyon, 
6-cogitation, [a. OF. cogdtaccz, -acton, ad. L. 
cOgitation-ent, n. of action, f, cdgz/are to think.] 

L..The action of thinking of reflecting; attentive 
consideration, reflection, meditation. 

-@x228 Ancr, R. 288 Preo degrez beod berinne [in lust] .. 

 uorme is cogitaciun .. Cogitaciuns, pet beod feoinde 

ouhtes pet ne lested nout. 1545 Upart Eras. Par. Pref. 
(1548) 12 Suspend both his cogitacion and his penne. 1553 
T. Wiison het. 70b, More is gatherde by cogitacion than 
if the thyng had been spoken in plaine woordes. 16st 
Hosses Leviath.'t. iv, 13 What Dy coptacan, wee find to 
be the causé of any thing. 1667 Micron P. L. 11. 629 Fixt 
in cogitation deep, 1727 Swirt Gulliver m. ii, 184 He is 
always so wrapped up in cogitation. 1870 Jevons Elem. 
Logic xxvii, 229 The mind of its own power alone could 
by sufficient cogitation discover, etc. 

b. The faculty of thinking or thought. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Zghes, iv. 18 Having their cogitation 
darkened. | 3596 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad. u. 427 
‘The sight isin the eyes..vnderstanding and cogitation in 
the braine. 16rx SHans. Wint, J. 1, il. 271. 1685 Boyle 
Eng, Notion Nat, 368 The Mechanical Philosophers, that 
deny Cogitation, and even Sense properly so call’d, to 
Beasts. 1759 Jounson Rasselas xlvii, It, was never sup- 
posed that cogitation is inherent in matter. 1838 Str W. 

AMILTON Logic xxxi. (1866) II. 141 Speech and cogitation 
are thus the relative conditions ofeach other’s activity. 

2. An act of thinking or consideration, a thought 
or Teflection. (with Jlral). 

a@1225 [see x]. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7b, 
‘That your. fasting may come of pure hert without eny cuill 
cogitacions. ¢xgs5 Haresriep Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 
259 Such as have filthy corrupt cogitations in their hearts. 
3628 Hospes Thxcyd. 1. cxxxiii, Being terrified with the 
cogitation, that not any of those which had been formerly 
sent had ever returned. 1673 Drypen Afarr. & la Mode 
11. i, Prythee, leave me to my own cogitations. 1718 Lapy 
M. W. Monracue Let?z. xlix. 11. 56, I_spent several hours 
~here in... agreeable cogitations, x84 Worpsw. 2-xcursion 


v. 474 Our cogitations:this way have been drawn, These are 


the:points..on which Our inquest turns, 
_, b. ‘Reflection previous to action’ (J.); a pur- 
pose or design. 

1538 Starkey Zneland 1 ii, 66 Hyt [the common weal] 
schold be the end of al theyr cogytatyonys, conseylys, 
and carys. 1576 Freminc Panopilie ip. 4 The cogitations 
and purposes of your adversaries shall quite be dissolved. 
x6zz Bacon Hen. V/I (J.), The king, perceiving that his 
desires were intemperate, and his cogitations vast and 
irregular, began not to brook him well. x6sx Hosses 
Leviath. (1839) 642 The wicked cogitations, and designs of 
the adversaries, a : 

3: With of: +a, Thinking of or about, con- 
sideration of (anything). Obs. b. A thought, con- 
ception, or idea of an object. 

- 1542 BrinkLow Compl. i, (1874) 7 Wherby. mennys hartes 
be rauysshed .. from the cogytacyon of all such things as 
thei ought to pray for.’ 1894 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 

’ Acad. u. 545 If the Spirite entreth into a cogitation of it 
owne death, 1626 Bacon Sylva (2677) § 717 This knitting 
of the Brows will follow upon earnest Studying, or Cogita- 
tion of anything. 1648,UssHer Body Div. (1647) 39 Idola- 
trous cogitations of God. x830 Macxinrosu.£th. Philos. 


Wks. 3846 1.,77 If we reflect on our own Cogitations of 
these-things. Sse 2 as Seger 


Cogitationism, ‘-ist.(kpdgita'(oniz’m, -ist). 
[f. prec. +-Isat, -Ist.]- See quot, 9 77 
,2865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. iv, 348 If I were ‘allowed 
to invent a term, I should say that Me Mall, cosmologically, 
is -now.a Cogitationist. The ultimate.fact of the phaeno- 
menal world, as recognized by him, is neither Matter nor 
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-Mind-in any present sense of these terms, but a cogitation 
or coagulation of phaenomena which may be called feelings. 
wolf. we persevere in the analysis, we end in Cogitationism. 

Cogitative (kpdzitettiv), a. [a. F. cogitaté, 
-tve (14th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. cégetativ-ts: 
see CoGITATE and -IvE.] 

1. Having the power or faculty of thought; 
thinking (as a permanent attribute). 

3490 Caxton Exeydos xxvii. (1890) 104 The swete balle of 
the ove whiche is. . juge of the colours by reflection obgectyf, 
whiche she bryngeth vnto the Impression cogytyue of the 
entendement. 1542 R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurs., 
In the myddle ventrycle is put the cogitatyfe and racyonall 
(vertue]. 1594 T. B. Lea Primanud. Fr. Acad. u. 135 The 
cogitatiue or knowing soule. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. 
x. §9 Sensible, thinking, perceiving Beings .. which .. we 
will hereafter call cogitative .. Beings. 1847 Lewes Hés?. 
Philos. \1867) II. 309 Belief is more properly an act of the 
sensitive than of the cogitative part of our natures, 

2. Given to cogitation ; thoughtful, meditative. 

1651 Relig. IVotton. 16 The Earl had the closer and more 
reserved Countenance; being by nature somewhat more 
cogitative. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u. 1. 151 He is 
said to be very thoughtful and cogitative. 1865 CarLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. Vi. xx. iii, 68 That Column has stood cogitative. 
1884 Gd. IVords May 324/2 After a cogitative pause. 

Hence Co'gitatively adv., Co’ gitativeness. 

1731 Battey, Cogitatively, thoughtfully, considerately. 
1888 M. Coxnor Husband & IWife Ll. x. 739, ‘What an ad- 
mirable room for a study!’ pursued M. Flamant cogita- 
tively. 1823 Blackw. Alag. XIII. 158 The bumps of cogi- 
tativeness and inquisitiveness. == 

Cogitativity (kp:dziteti-viti). xare. 
+-ITy.] Capacity or power of thinking. 

1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat, ix. 191 To change death 
into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity. 

Cogitator (kpdziteitor). [f. Cocrrate + -or.] 
One who cogitates, a thinker. 

383z Cartyir Sart. Res. (1858) 31 Cogito, ergosnm, Alas, 
poor Cogitator, this takes us but a little way. 

Co-glorify, -glorious: see Co-. 

+Co'gmen. Oés. rare. Men to whom the 
cloth called cog ware was sold. 

(Some have conjectured that they were the crew of cogs, 
or traders who sailed in cogs.) 

1389 Act 13 Rich. J, c. 10 § x Certeines draps .. appellez 
Cogware & Kendale cloth sont venduz a Cogmen. 

ognac (konyak). Forms: 6 conniacke, 7 
conyack, cognack, 8-9 coniac, 9 cogniac, 8- 
cognac. [F. Cogzac, name of a town in the de- 
partment of Charente in France.] 

1. Cognac wine: wine produced at Cognac. 

1594 PLar Fewel Ho. ut. 15 Take small Rochell, or Con- 
niacke wine, 1875 Ure Dict, Arts I. 464 The distillation 
of the Cognac wine. . ‘ me 

2. A French brandy of superior quality distilled 
from Cognac wine. The name is sometimes ex- 
tended (for trade purposes) to any French brandy. 

+a. Formerly Cognac brandy. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. aaa s/t. 76 Pieces of Conyack Brandy, 
in 32 Lotts, 1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 136 
The Cogniac brandies .. contain vegetable prussic Acid. 

b. Now simply Cognac. 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 60 A glass of right Coniac, or 
spirits of wine, or humming Madeira. 182x Byron Yuan iv. 
liii, Unless when_qualified with thee, Cogniac! 1858 
Dickens Lett, 20 Feb., His handwriting shakes more and 
more..] think he mixes a great deal of cognac with his ink. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 2x June 2/t Cognac in large quantities 
now enters England which comes out of potatoes, and not 
out of grapes. Pure cognac can now be secured .. only 
through English holders of old stocks. 

attrib. 1875 Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. U1. 399 A very good 
preparation is the Stokes’ Cognac Mixture. 

+ Cogname, Oés. [adaptation of L. cogndmen.] 
Sumame ; =CoenomeEn. 

1685 Crowne Six Courtly Nice 1. 30 I'le tell you both 
his name, and cogname, His name is Andrew, his cogname 
Farewel. ‘ 

Cognate (ky'gnelt), z. and sb. Also (in sense 
Bry cogmmt. [ad. L. cogudizes, f. co- together + 
gnats born, f, root g2-, ger-, gon- to produce. In 
Eng. the transferred sense appeared earliest.] 

A. adj. 

1. Descended from a common ancestor; of the 
same stock or family. 

1827 G, Hicains Celtic Druids 78 Some of their cognate 
tribes. 1864 Kirk Chas, Bold 11, 1. ii. 25x The bartiers 
between cognate states. 1880 Muirneap tr. [ustit. Gaits 
L § 156 Agnates are. .persons who are of kin through males, 
—cognate, as it were, through the father. 

2. Of languages: Descended from the same 
original language; of the same linguistic family. 
Of words: Coming naturally from the same root, 
or representing the same original word, with dif- 
ferences ‘due to subsequent, separate phonetic de- 
velopment; thus, Eng. five, L. qzdsgue, Gr. wévre, 
are cognate words, representing a primitive *pénhe. 

1827 G. Hiccins Celtic Druids 6x A cognate language. 
1837 PricHaRD Phys, Hist. Mankind (ed. 3) 11. x9 A cognate 
dialect of the Berber speech, 1868 Grapstone Fev. Mundi 
ii. (1870) 58'The cognate word ag77zos appears to have gone 
through the same process as agrestis and argeios. ; 

b. Grammar. Cognate object or accusative: An 
object of kindred sense or derivation; sec. ‘that 
which may adverbially follow’an intransitive verb, 
as in ‘to die the death’. ‘ 
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3874 Rosy Lat, Gras, w. viii. 11. 40 The extent of action 
of the verb may be expressed by a substantive of the same 
meaning as the verb(Cognate accusative). 1876 Mason Eng, 
Gram. § 372 What is often termed the cognate accusative 
(or objective) (as in ‘to run a race’. should more properly 
be classed among the adverbial adjuncts. 

3. gex. Akin in origin; allied in nature, and 
hence, akin in quality ; kindred, related, connected, 
having affinity. (Const. wth, rarely 70.) 

c1645 Howrtr Left, iv. 1, Which atomes .. never rest 
till they meet with som pores proportionable and cognate 
unto their figures. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies mt. tit, 455 
Comets and Fiery Meteors are cognate. 1785 Warton 
Notes on Milton's Poems \T.), Imbrute, I believe, is a word 
of Milton’s coinage. So was the cognate compound ‘im- 
paradised’ supposed to be. 1821 Soutuey Vis. Judy. vi, 
Honouring each in the other Kindred courage and virtue, 
and cognate knowledge and fieedom. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
{ed. 2) III. 399 Geometry and the cognate sciences. 

. 5b. 

1. Roman Law. One related by blood to another ; 
a kinsman ; #/. those descended from the same an- 
cestor, whether through males or females. Thus 
distinguished from agate, which was limited to 
egal relationship through the father only, though 
including relationship by adoption. Hence b. 
Se. Law. A relative on the mother’s side as opposed 
to an lgnate. 

1754 Ersxine Princ, Se, Lazu (1809) 85 The custody of the 
pupil’s person. .is..committed to the mother while a widow, 
until the pupil be seven years old; and, in default of the 
mother, to the next cognate. 1754 Ersxine Princ. Se. 
Law 1. vii. § 3 We understand by agnates all those who 
are related by the father .. and by cognates those who are 
related by the mother. 1832 Austin Szréspr. 11879) U1, 
xxxvi. 631 {The mother] could not succeed to ..{the son] as 
an agnat though she could succeed to him as his cognat. 
1880 Muiruean tr. /ustit. Gaius 1. § 156 Those who are of 
kin through females are not agnates, but merely by natural 
law cognates. 3 

2. A cognate word, term, or thing. 

3865 Sat. Rew.11 Feb. 181 Reckoning the words which we 
have put in italics as Latin derivatives, merely because they 
happen to have Latin cognates ! 

Cognateness (kegneitnés), [f CoanwarTe + 
-NESS.] Cognate qualily or condition. 

3816 Coteripce Lay Ser, 319 The cognateness of ideas 
and principles to man as man. 1847 Hare Vict. Faith 5 
Aresemblance., betokening acertain cognateness. 

Cognatic (kpgne'tik), a. [a. F. cognatigue: 
see Cocnaty, and -10. Cf agvatic.) Pertaining 
to or reckoned through cognates ; see Coanate I}. 1, 

1752 Carte Hist, &ug, III. 122 A lineal cognatic succes- 
sion, x86x Maine duc, Law 146 Cognatic relationship is 
simply the penepet of kinship familiar to modern ideas. 
1878 Zienissen's Cycl, Med. XVil,19 The cognatic, or ma- 
ternal influence, 

+ Cogna‘tical, c. Obs. = prec. 

1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 99 There are but two waies * 
by which hereditary or successive monarchies do descend ; 
..the one is lineal descent; the other lineal, agnatical, cog- 
natical, or collateral; or as we say, the one descends to the 
heire general, the other to the heire male. 

Cognation (kpgnétfan). [ad. L. cogndtion-em 
kindred by birth, f. cognat-us, CoGNatE.] 

1. The relation between persons descended from 
a common ancestor; kinship, relationship, con- 
sanguinity, (Common in 17th c.; now rare.) 

1382 Wycur Gev, x. 31 Thes the sones of Sem, after cog- 
naciouns [Vulg. secundum cognationes) and tungis and re- 
giouns. 1582 N. ‘J. (Rhem.) Luke viii. 21 mang. note, Our 
spiritual kindred is to be preferred before carnal cognation. 
1633 Br. Hate Hard Texts 365 Termes of Cognation and 
consanguinity. 1669 Gace Crt. Gendiles 1.1. iil. 18 Of the 
original of the Phenicians ; their cognation with the Jews. 
1862 M, Hopkins //awazi 69 A great danger exists in claim- 
ing cognation between two distant peoples from the coin- 
cidence of a few words in both languages. P . 

b. spec. in Roman Law: Natural relationship 
by descent froma common ancestor, whetherthrough 
males or females ; as distinguished from agnatioz, 
which was a civil relationship through males only. 
In Se. daw,.Relationship through females only. 

1751 Cuamoers Cyc/. s.v., In France, for the successicn to 
the crown they follow agnation; in England, Spain, etc. 
cognation. 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts § Sci. I. 382 Cogna- 
zion, women coming to the succession according to the de- 
gree of proximity, in default of males, or their descendants. 
1880 Murruean tr. /ustzt. Gazus 1. § 156 There is no agna- 
tion between a mother’s brother and her son,—only cog- 
nation. © ‘ ‘ : ; 

+@. Used of ‘spiritual’ relationship, as that 
between sponsors, etc. ; AFFINITY 1 b. ‘Obs. - * 

e1gss Harrsrietp Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 266 Knit to 
us neither by consanguinity nor affinity, but by spiritual 
cognation. @2626 W. Scraren Romans iv. (1650) 140 ‘By 
spiritual cognation, wherein faith combines us.. 1649 Br. 
Hatt Cases Cousc. iv. v. 444 The impediment.of spiritual) 
cognation, is stretched so far..as that (what by Baptisme, 
what by Confirmation! twenty severall persons are excluded 
from the capacity of inter-marriage. 5 aes 

42. collect. Kindred, kinsfolk, relations. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir Acés vii. 3 Go out of thi lond, and of thi 
cognacioun [Vulg. de cognatione tua], or’ kynrede.” 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg.'80/2 Alle hys cognacion..’abode in 
good lyf-and in holy conuersacion. 342° Boorpe Dyetary 
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{x676 W. Hussarn Happiness of People 5 \t‘cometh from 
and hath a near cognation, with a word that signifies to 
wbuild. 174x Warts Jinprou. Mind xx. Wks. (18131. 163 
What certain sense they could put on either of these 4 words 
by their mere cognation with each other.) 1862 Guardian 
23 Apr. 4or/3 The great difficulty in all teaching of Com- 
parative Philology is to make people, madden iend the dif- 
ference between cognation and derivation’ 1865 Sat: Rev, 
11 Feb. 180/2 Sir William Jones recognises the fact that the 
relation among all of them is cognation and not derivation. 

4. The relation between things derived from the 
same source or having the same origin, or between 
those having a like nature or quality (= AFFINITY 
5); more loosely, that between things connected 
with, or naturally adapted to, each other (cf. AF- 
FINITY 8) ; affinity, connexion, relation, likeness. 
(Very frequent in 17th c.; now vare or Obs.) 

@15s5 Braprorp Wks. 354 The society, cognation, and 
consent, which all and every creature hath with ‘man. 
1640 Br. Revnotos Passions xxxvii. 461 The Eye is fitted 
to discerne light by the Innate property of light and Cog- 
nation which it hath thereunto. 1658 W. Burton /¢i1, 
Anton, 223 [They] had a very great cognation with the 
Galli, not only in language, but in holy Rites and Cus- 
tomes. 1790 PaLey Horw Paul. vi. (1809) 187 This cir. 
cumstance of identity or copnatn in their original. 1845 
Blackw. Mag. LVI, 396, How close the cognation of the 
creature and the critical faculty. 

+ Cogniscible, a. (Cf. cognoscible, cognizable.) 

1654 L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 54 Not legally cog- 
niscible. — 

Cognise, etc.: see Cocxize. 

Cognition (kpgni-fon). In 5-6 -icio(u)n, 
-yeyo(ujn. fad. L. cogzitidn-em a getting to 
know, acquaintance, notion, knowledge, etc., sb. 
of action f. L. cognzt-, ppl. stem of cogndscére: see 
Cocwosce.] 

+1. The action or faculty of knowing ; know- 
ledge, consciousness ; acquaintance with a subject. 
Obs. exc. as in 2. 

1447 Boxennam Seyztys (1835) 154 Illumynyd she is wyth 
clere cognycyoun In hyr soule. zg28 Lynpesay Dream 
577 Filicitie they had Inuariabyll, And of his Godhed cleir 
cognitioun, 1604 T. Wricnt Passions v. 237 With con- 
science and perfit cognition of innocencie, 1606 SHaks. 77, 
& Cr. v. ii. 63, I will not be my selfe, nor have cognition Of 
what I feele. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Afor. (1756) 106 A 
retrograde cognition of times past. 1796 Burney Afent. 
Metastasio 11. 389 Tasting the first aliments of scientific 
cognition. , , 

b. Apprehension, perception. (s07ce-z5¢.) 

182z Lama £lic Ser. t iii. (1865) 34 In thy cognition of 
some poignant jest. i 

2, Philos. Yhe action or faculty of knowing taken 
in its widest sense, including sensation, perception, 
conception, etc., as distinguished from feeling and 
volition; also, more specifically, the action of 
cognizing an object in perception proper. 

165 STANLEY Poems 7 This Divines call intellectual in- 
tuitive cognition. 1690 Locur Hum. Und. w. iii, § 6 Find- 
ing not Cognition within the natural Powers of Matter. 
1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 1. Introd. 113 A faculty of 
cognition a priori. 1879 Apamson P&ilas, Kant 45 The 
several elements which, rocsidr to Kant, make up the 
organic unity of Perception or real Cognition. . 

b. A product of such an action: a sensation, 
perception, notion, or higher intuition. 

18x9 Suevrey Peter Bell / 11, 473 note, Peter's progenitor 
..scems ta have possessed a ‘ pure anticipated cognition’ of 
the nature and modesty of this ornament of his posterity. 
1856 Metkiejoun tr. Kant’s Krit. P. R.79 The fact that 
we do possess scientific a priori cognitions, namely, those 
of pure mathematics and general physics, 1873 H. Spencer 
Princ, Psychol. 1. 1. viii. 369 With purely intellectual cog- 
nitions. .also with..moral cognitions. 188: J. H. Stirtinc 
Text-bk, Kant 468 Let a cognition be wetellectually what 
it may, it is no cognition proper, it is not properly Know- 
ledge, unless and until it have an actual perceptive appli- 
cation, 

3. Law. =Coenizanoe 3. (Chiefly Sc.) 

1823 in W. H. Turner Select Ree. Oxf. 35 Ye .. Chaun- 
cellor.. shall have .. full cognition of all. causes. 158x 
Savitz Agric, (1622) 203 To the rest belonged cognition of 
criminal causes. x609 Skene Reg. Afa7. 12 Incontinent 
cognition or tryal sall be taken be the assise, 1689 tr. 
Buchanan's De Fure Regni 32 Obnoxious to the cognition 
of Judges. ‘1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. u.y. 198 The 
Council appoint a Committec to take cognition of the matter. 

b. Se, Law. +A process in the Court of Session 
for the determination of cases concerning disputed 
marches. Cognition and sale: a process for ob- 
taining a warrant to sell the whole or a part of 
a pupil’s estate. Coguition and sasine: a form of 
entering an heir in burgage tenure. ey 
.ax8og Scotch Dict. in Tomlins Law Dict., Cognition, is 
the process whereby molestation is determined, , 1868 Act 
3t & 32 Vict, c.. ror § 46 An instrument of cognition and 
sasine in regard to such lands and in favour of such heir, . 

+4. Recognition; gratitude. Ods. rare. 
r6sg Evetyn Let, in Afr, (1807) IV. 7, I must justifie .. 
with infinite cognition, the benefit I have received. 

Cognitional (kpgni-fanil),@. [f. prec. +-a.] 
Of or pertaining to cognition. : 

1827 BentHaM Jés, X. 560 Elements of intellectual apti- 
tude x. Cognitional knowledge. 2. Judicial judgment. — 

‘Cognitive ‘(kpgnitiv), a. [ad.'L. type cogz?- 
tiv-zs, f. cognit-, sce above, -IVE.] Of or pertaining 
to cognition, or to the, action or process of know- 
ing ; having the attribute of cognizing, 
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1586 T.B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1.(1594) 22 Plato saith, 
that there are three vertues in the soule belonging.to know- 
ledge and understanding. .called cognitive or knowing ver- 
tues: namely, reason, understanding, and phantasie. x69z 
Sours Sernz. (1697) 1. 260 Unless the Understanding im- 
ploy and exercise its cognitive, or Apprehensive Power. 
1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 257 A minute analysis of the cognitive 
powers of man. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Afetaph. (1865) I. 
227 The two acts, severally cognitive of mind and matter. 
18s0 M«Cosu Div. Gové. (1852) 258 The simple cognitive 
faculties, which give us the knowledge of really existing 
individual objects ; as Perception .. Self-consciousness. 

i! Corgenitor, om. Law. [L. agent-sb. from 
cognoscere: see CoGNiTion.] An attorney or 
procurator. 

2880 MuirHeap tr, Justit. Gaius tv. § 82 We may sue either 
in our own name or through an agent, such asa cognitor, pro- 
curator, tutor, or curator..A cognitor is made our substitute 
in a cause by certain formal words spoken in presence of 
the adversary. , . 

Co:'gnizabi‘lity. rare. [f. next.] The quality 
of being cognizable. 

1852 J. R. Bateantyne Lect. Nydya Philos. 30. 1875 
Jevons Afoney (1878) 40 Cognizability. By this name we 
may denote the capabilit of a substance for being easily 
recognized and distinguished from all other substances. 

Cognizable, -isable (kpgnizib’l, kpni-), a. 
[f. Coanize (or rather originally from stem of 
CoGNIzZ-ANCE) +-ABLE. Since cogzize has become 
a familiar word, there is a tendency in sense 1 to 
pronounce (kpgnai‘zib’l) ; cf. recognize, recogriz- 
able.) 

1. Capable of being known, perceived, or appre- 
hended by the senses or intellect ; perceptible. 

1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 95 Their Inju- 
ries may be cognizable, but not their Benefits. 1777 Cockix 
Mist in Phil. Trans, UXX. 160 note, The vapours are said 
to be of a tenuity cognizable by the sight. 1826 i: Ssatn 
Panorama Sc. § Art \1. 187 That..is not cognizable by our 
senses. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Mefaph, xxxix. (859) II. 
392 Admitting that causation were cognisable, and that 
perception and self-consciousness were competent to its ap- 
prehension. x85r D. Witson Pred, Anz. (1863) I. v. 142 A 
period dimly cognisable in the remotest past. 

b. Capable of being recognized, recognizable. 

175t Smottett Per, Pic. 11779) 1V.c. 301 His features were 
scarce cognizable, 1797 Hotcrorr Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 
II, li. 242 Aesop ..is cognizable, by his deformity. 1829 
Maaryat F. Mildmay vi, We exchanged clothes, in such a 
manner as to render us no longer cognizable. 1854 J. Ken- 
nevy Swallow 8. (1860) 18 Without one cognizable face be- 
fore me. 

2. Capable of being, or liable to be, judicially 
examined or tried; within the jurisdiction of a 
court of law or the like. 

3681 Hickertnait, Vind, Naked Truth uw. 18 All matters 
cognisable in Spiritual Courts. 1690 Penn. Archives I. x10 
We .. find the major part of the writing not cognizable by 
us, or within our province. 1768 BLackstone Com, III, 
25 These courts can hold no plea of matters cognizable by 
the common Jaw. 1875 Sruspos Const. Hist, I. xii. 484 
Every sort of plea that was cognisable under royal writ, 
1876 Bancrorr Hist. U.S. HI. xi. 444 Making all offences 
against it cognizable in the courts of admiralty. 

b. spec. in Anglo-Indian law: see quots. 

1882 Code Crim. Procedure § 4‘ Cognisable offence’ means 
any offence for, and ‘cognisable case’ means a case in, which 
a police-officer..may..arrest without warrant. 1883 J. I. 
Srernen_ Hist. Crim. Law II. 331 The offences [in the 
Indian Code of Crim. Proc.] called by the somewhat ill- 
chosen name of cognizable offences. 

Hence Cognizableness, 

3871 W. G. Warp Z£ss, (1884) I, 68 The intuitive cogniz- 
ableness of such a proposition, 1875 Contemp. Rev. Vv, 
528 He who denies the cognizableness of necessary truth. 

Cognizably (kp‘gnizabli, kp-ni-, keg-nai-z¥bli), 
adv, [f. CoanizaBLE + -Ly2,] In a cognizable 
manner; recognizably; perceptibly. 

2817 Worpsw. Poents, Pass of Kirkstone, Nor hint of man; 
if stone or rock Seem not his handy-work to mock By some: 
thing cognizably shaped. 1854 Faner Growth tn Holiness 
xv. (1872) 257 The spiritual life is a cognizably different 
thing from the worldly life. 6 : 

Cognizance, -sance (kp:gnizins, kgni-). 
Forms: a. 4-5 conisaunce, conysaunce, 4-7 
(egal) conisance, -ans, (4 konichauns, § cony- 
schance, conoissaunce), 6 (/egal) conizaunce. 
B. (legal) 6-8 con(n)usance, 7 conusans. , 
5-6 cognisaunce, (cognoyssaunce, -ance), 6 
cognys-, -iz-, -yzaunce, -isens, -izens, -issance, 
6~ sognisance, cognizance. [ME., a. OF.. co- 
nis(s)ance, conius(s)ance, var. Of conozs(s)anece, f. 
conoiss-ant pr. pple. of conoisire to know +-ANOE, 
answering to a L. type *cogvdscentia (of common 
Romanic standing: cf. It. conoscensa, Pr. conois- 
senza, Cat. conexensa, OSp. conocencia). From the 
13th c., and esp. after the Renascence, the spelling 
was in Fr. often partially latinized as cogwozssance, 
but the g was néver pronounced (Palsgrave, 1530) 
and was entirely dropped after 1600... In Eng, the 
g appeared in isth.c., and- has here .gradually 
affected the pronunciation, though, in legal use, 
the older kgrnizits is still usual,” (The spelling 
with s is etymological, but that with <, which ac- 
cords with the pronunciation, has long prevailed.) 

Lat. cognadscére gave regularly (through cognocs’re, cole) 
nois're), OF. conorstre, also written conuistre, In the pr. 
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pple. conoisS\ant, connisant (t—cogniscent-ent), and in ane 
alogous forms, pre-tonic of was liable to be weakened toe, 
and ¢, giving cones(s)ant, coris(s)ant, and ui to x giving 
conusant, whence the Anglo Fr. and ME. forms.so spelt. 
In mod.F, connoissant has long been pronounced cosnes- 
sant, and is now written counatssant. ‘The pa. pple conn, 
OF. conezi, represents a L. type cognduiitua £. cognivi.) 
I. Knowledge, etc. : 

+1. Knowledge, understanding ; acquaintance. 

ex4qoo Ron. Rose 5562 For the toon yeveth conysaunce 
And the tother ignoraunce, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 247/3 
Yfit suffyse to Jhesu cryst that thow knowe hym.. and yf 
his cognoyssaunce suffyseth not to the. 1545 RAYNoLD 
Byrth Mankynde B 4 Except ye fyrst haue true & just cog- 
noyssance in the fyrst booke. 1638 Heywoop Wise Woman 
nn. Wks. 1874 V. 313 You should be one, though not of my 
cognisance, yet of my condition. 163: Hoses Leviath. ut. 
xxxv. 216 The tree of cognizance of Good and Evill. ° 

+b. Recognition. Obs. rare. . 

590 SPENSER /. Q. 11. i. 3t Who, Soone as on that knight 
his eye did glaunce, Eftsoones of him had perfect cogs 
nizaunce. ‘i , 

2, Knowledge as attained by observation or in- 
formation ; state of being aware of anything ; per- 
ception, notice, observation. Esp. in phr. Zo have 
cognizance of, to be aware of, know by observation 
or information; ¢0 come (fall, be, He) wunder- 
within, beyond, out of the cognizance, i.e. range of 
observation or perception, ken of (often with some‘ 
admixture of the notion of ‘ province’, ‘jurisdic- 
tion’, ‘right of dealing with’; as in 3); to fake 
cognizance of, to take notice of, notice, observe, 
become aware of; to take note of, include within 
the range of observation, embrace within its scope. 

1642 Perxins Prof. Bk. i. 3 Hf the wife grant a rent with- 
out the knowledge of the husband this grant is void, so it 
is, notwithstanding that the husband had conusance of it. 
1644 EVELYN Jfeo. (1857) 1. 7x [He] exposed them in the 

reat market-place, to see if any would take cognisance of 
them. 1656 Sanperson Seri, (1689) 308 Wherewith we 
disguise and conceal from the conusance of others. x912 
Steere Sfect. No. 288 rx Should any of their.. Faults 
come under their Cognizance. 19751 Jouxson Rambler * 
No. 162 ? 4 The business from which we withdraw our 
cognizance 1s .. below our notice. 1794 Pacey Evid. u. ix. 
(1817) 253 Any part of Christ’s history .. which was public, 
and within the cognizance of his followers. 1829 SovTney 
All for Love ix, That act being publicly perform’d With thy 
full cognizance. 1857 S. Osborn Quedih vii. 81 Islands, 
rivers, and creeks..of which charts and surveyors had no 
cognizance, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 40 Of this.. 
the utilitarian theory takes no cognizance. i! 

b. Often with admixture of sense 3: Official 
knowledge, authoritative notice. 

3751 SmMotterr Per. Pickle xxi, [The proctor] took cogniz- 
ance of their names, and dismissed the rioters, 1846 Pres- 
cotr Ferd. . Isab. 1. xi. 447 The queen .. took this depart. 
ment under her special cognizance, 

II. Legal senses, ‘ 

3. Law. a. The action of taking judicial or 
authoritative notice ; the hearing and trying of a 
cause. b. The right of hearing and trying a cause, 
or of dealing with any matter judicially ; jurisdic- 
tion. Chiefly in phr. to have cognizance of 3 to 
take cognizance of ; under, within, etc., the cogni- 
sance of. Cognizance of pleas: see quots. 1670, 
1767. = 

{1292 Britton 28 Car nous volums ge Sainte Eglise .. eyt 
conisaunce a juger de pure espiritualté, 1389 Act 13 Rich. 
Jd, st. x c.2 Al conestable appartient davoir conissance des 
contractz tochantz faitz darmes & de guerre hors du roialme.] 
2823 in W.H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 38 The Chancellor 
. shall have connusance of plees. 1602 Funnecne and Pt. 
Parall, 4 When the right of tithes is in question .. the ‘ 
church holdeth conusance. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 96b, The 
conusans of that cause belongeth to the king’s temporal 
courts onely. 1670 BLounr Law Dict, s.v., Coguisance of 
Plea, is an ability to call a. Cause or Plea out of another 
Court, 1692 Locke Joleration 1, x, Magistrates, whose 
duty it is to punish Faults under their Cognizance. 1767 
Buacxstone Comm, 11, 37 The cognizance of pleas..is..an 
exclusive right, so thatno other court shall try causes arising 
within that jurisdiction, 1786 Burne IV, Hastings Wks, 
1842 II. 177 ‘Yo introduce courts of justice for the cognizance 
of crimes. 1793 T. Jerrerson I¥7it. (1859) IV. 40 When the 
admiralty declined cognizance of the case. 1856 Froupe 
Hist, Eng. (1858) I. v._428 In all causes of which the 


spiritual courts had cognizance, . J 
Jig. 1642 tr. Fucer Holy & Prof. State 1, iii.8 Causes that 
are properly of feminine cognizance he suffers herto decide. 
1768-74 Tucker Livhkt of Nat. (1852) 11. 374, I would have 
every man judge for himself, but not pass his judgment 
until after full cognizance of the cause, : 
-4.: Recognition.or acknowledgement ; admission 
of a fact alleged ; esp. acknowledgement ofa Fine, - 
b. A, plea in replevin:that defendant holds the 
goods in the right of another as. his ‘bailiff. Cf. 
Avowrky, 6 tet as on 
_ {xz92 Brrrron 62 Qe le.Corouner. .voist a cus de enquere 
et de oyer lour conisaunce. : ¢vans?. That the coroner ..'go 
to them-to inquire..and hear their confessions.] « 1570-6 
Lampbarne Peramd, Kent (1826) 113 To hold Plea in actions 
real, and personal;. to take Conusance, by Fine: -x60z 
Fucsecke 1st Pt, Parall. 49 Where the husband is seised 
of a Seigniorie in the right of his wife, a man may not make 
conusans as baily to the husband, but as bayly.to them 
both. x827 W. Setwyx Law Nist Prius (ed.'4) Ui 1130 
Where in replevin.<the defendant made cognisance for rent 
in arrear. 1876 Dicsy Real Prop. viié 316 nole,-When-a 
person whose goods have been distrained ‘secks to ‘replévy 
them, and the defendant justifies this taking of the goods, 
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he is said to make avowry if he justifies in his own right .. 
to make cognisance if he justifies in the right of another. 

‘TIL. 5: A device or mark by which a person, 
company, ‘etc., is known or distinguished, as a 
crest, heraldic bearing, coat of arms, ete.; 2 
badge; sec. in Her. a device or emblem borne for 
distinction by all the retainers of a noble house, 
whether they bore ‘arms’ or not; see quot. 1766. 
(The chief sense in ME., and still frequent.) 

63380 Will. Palerne 3569 3if i encountre with bis knizt .. 

_ how schal i him knowe what konichauns here he bere? 1393 
Lane. P. Fé. C. xix. 188 What is hus conysaunce, quath 
ich, in hus cote-armure? 1494 Fasvan m1. liv. 35 Aruiragus 
hastely causyd hym to be Armed with the cognisaunce of the 
kynge, 1368 Grarton Chroz. II. 650 He gave the Sunne 
in his full brightnesse for his Cognisaunce or Badge. 1603 
Knotres Ast, Turks (1621) 118 Lewis .. tooke upon him 
the crosse, the cognisance of the sacred warre. 1766-87 
Porny Heraldry Gloss. s.v., Cognisances were badges 
which subordinate officers, and even soldiers did bare on 
their Shields, for distinction sake, being not entitled to a 
Crest. 1808 Scorr JZav2. vt. ii, In the chief three mullets 
stood, The cognizance of Douglas Blood. 1864 BouTeLt 
Heraldry xix. 303 The motive that induced Geoffrey of 
Anjou to assume as his cognizance the Sprig of Broom. 

b. jig. Badge, emblem, mark, token. 

cxgoo Test. Love 1. (1560) 276b/2 Meekeness in counte- 
naunce, with a manly heart. .is the conisance of my livery. 
1g84 G. Wuetstones in Afirr. Mag. 13b, Receyve of us 
the possession thereof, as a cognisance of our loue. 1633 
Be. Hatt Hard Texts 464, 1 did give them my Sabaths, 
as a special cognizance of my people. 1682 Sin 1. Browne 
Chr, Mor. (2756) 45 If generous honesty, valour, and plain 
dealing, be the cognisance of thy family. 

Co'gnizance, -sance, 2. are. [f. prec.] 
To have cognizance of. 

1642 Heyuw Hist. Episcopie (1657) 1.417 Why the Em- 
perour made choyse. .of the Westerne,. Bishops to cognisans 
the cause. | 

Co'gnizanced, A//. a. vare. [f. Coanizancy 
sb.+-ED.] Having a cognizance; characterized. 

1836 Con, WISEMAN Sct. & Relig. I. iii, 181 The above- 
mentioned class and another, somewhat more elegantly 
cognizanced, namely, the gens ¢ogaia, or cloaked family. 

+Cognizant, -isant, sé. Obs. Also 4 
conisante, 6 conysantte, cognoisant. [app. 
sb. use of OF. conoisant, conis(s)ané pr. pple. of 
conoistre to know, recognize (see above); but the 
pl. may have originated in a perversion of cognzz- 
ance: cf, accédents, accidence.| =COGNIZANCE 5. 

€ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 185 Knyghtes in her conisantes clad 
for pe nones, 1886 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 36 With their 
conysanttes poyntyd and gylte. x570 Levins Manip. 25/26 
A cognizant, zusigne, signiie. 

Here = COGNIZANCE 2, 

1634 Raynold's Byrth Mankynde Prol. 3 Except yee 

first haue true and iust cognoisant in the first Booke. 

Cognizant, -isant (kpgnizint, kpni-), @. 
Also conusant. [app. of modern introduction: 
not in Dictionaries of 18th c, ; not in Todd’s John- 
son 1818, nor in Webster 1828; in Craig 1847. 
Thus, prob. formed anew, directly from CoanI- 
ZANCE, CoGNIZE; but it corresponds in form to 
OF. conisant, conusant pr. pple. Cf. Coenoscent.] 

1. Having cognizance or knowledge (see Coenr- 
ZANCE 2); aware (of). | : 

x820 Soutuey Ode on Portrait of Bp. Heber, If the Saints 
in bliss Be cognizant of aught that passeth here. 1832 
Austin “‘Furispr. (1879) 1. xxv. 499 The party shall be pre- 
sumed conusant of the law. his ignorance shall not exempt 
him. 1879 Carpenter Afent. Phys. 1. it. § 82 The following 
circumstance, of which the writer is personally cognizant. 

b. Philos. That knows or cognizes. 
3837-9. Hatiam Hist, Lit, m1, iii, §27 Gassendi..gives as 
the best, a definition of truth little differing from Herbert’s, 
the agreement of the cognisant intellect with the thing 


known. 1862 TF. Haun Hindu Philos, Syst, 54 If this cog- 
nition were that which apprehends objects, the soul would 


be cognizant. . 
2, Law. .Having cognizance or jurisdiction (see 

CoGNiIZANCE 3) 3 competent to deal judicially with 

a cause, crime, etc. 31847 in Cratc. : 


‘ Cognize, -ise (kpgnei'z), 2. [A comparatively 
modern word, formed with reference to cogzzzance, 
cognizor, and the kindred words, and the earlier 
recognize. It thus corresponds analogically, but 
not phonetically,.to L. cogudscere, OF. conoistre, 
F.:connatire: cf. Coanoscg, ~The prevalence of 
the ending -zze over -zse is app. due to the influence 
of the large class of verbs having etymological 
ye 
“$l. Law. Gntr. or absol.) To take cognizance. 
2658-9 Cuatoner in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 129 The 
J udges: -sit at Westminster, and they cognize. 

‘2, trans. To take cognizance of, take note of, 
notice, observe, « . 7 

-1821 Joseph the Book-Man 107 [He] was cogniz’d by every 
eye, 3889 J. M. Ropertson Zss.:Crit, Method 72 Moved 
to uient hysteria: where anon I should simply cognize 
pathos. hye : ae 

3. Philos. To know, perceive, become conscious 
of; to make (anything) an;object of cognition. 

- 1836-7 Sin -W. HAmunton-Mefaph..xxi. (1877): II. 19 It 
would also be convenient:.: for psychological precision“and 
emphasis, to usé the word to cgeztse-in connection with its 
noun cognition. Ibid. xxxvi,(1870) LE. 329 They first know, 
—they - bes aa the things and persons’ presented to 

ow. FT. at io" 
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them. 1862 H. Srencer First Princ. 1. iv. (1875) 80 It is 
a material object, and it is cognized by being recognized as 
such. 1876 Mivart Lessons fy. Nat. vii. 196 We cognize 
an object. -by one act; we cognize that cognition by a very 
different act. 

Hence Cogni-zing v6/. sd. and gpl. a. 

3862 F. Hart Hindu Philos. Syst. tor The soul’s cog- 
nizing consists in this, that itself..apprehends an object 
through the eye and the other media enumerated. 1878 
N. Antr. Rev, 3x Take away the cognizing mind, and the 
color, form, position, [etc.] of the table. sat once disappear. 

Cognizee, -isee (kggniz?, kpni-). Old Law. 
Forms: 6-7 conisee, 6— cognisee, 8- cognizee. 
{formed as correlative to Coenizor, on the model 
of words in -EE etymologically correlative to words 
in-or. But the formation is not etymological.] 

The party in whose favour a fine of land was 
levied ; he to whom cognizance was made, 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VII/, c.6 §1 The same reconisance 
dyd not in any wise touch or concerne. .the cognisor ne the 
cognisee. 1594 West Symbol, u. § 52 The Cognisor is he 
that knowledgeth the fine, the Cognisee is he to whom it is 
knowledged. 1613 Str H. Finch Lazo (1636) 473 OF these 
lands so deliuered, the conisee being ousted, shall haue an 
assise or redisseisin. 1767 Biackstone Coven. 11. 341 In 
which case the king, etc., is called the cognizee, 7s cuz cog- 
noscitur;, as he that enters into the recognizance is called 
the cognizor, 7s guz coguoscit. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV. 120 Whenever the cognizee appears in court and admits 
satisfaction, the recognizance is discharged. 

Cognizens, obs. form of CoGNIZANCE, 

Cognizer, -iser (kggnoi‘zo1).  [f. CocnizE v. 
+-ER. Cf. Coenizor, and ConNoIssEvR, for other 
types.]_ One who or that which cognizes, 

1836 Blackw. Mag, XL. 255 Intellect is the cognizer of all 
forms. 1877 Bracke Hise Alex Introd. 12 An inherent 
Aéyos, without which neither a cogniser nor a cognised .. is 
possible, | , F 

Cognizor, -isor (kp gnizf1, kpni-). O/d Law. 
Forms: 6-7 conisor, 7 -our, -zor, 6- cognisor, 
8- -zor. [in 16th c. contsour, in form Anglo- 
French = continental F., conots(s‘cor, agent-sb. f. 
conois(s)- stem of conotstre to know: see Con- 
NOISSEUR.] The party who levies a fine of land. 

1531-1594 [see Cocnizee]. 1598 Kitcuin Courts Leet 
(1675) 232 The Conisee shall have a Seive facias against the 
Heir of the Conisor. 1613 Sir H. Fincn Lazw (1636) 279 
That which he hath of the gift of the Conisor, 1670 BLount 
Law Dict., Conisor, alias Cognizor is used in the passing of 
Fines for him that acknowledges the Fine. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 84 If after the concord is acknowledged in 
Court, one of the cognizors dies, still the cognizee may pro- 
ceed with this fine, against the surviving cognizor, 

Cognoisant: see COGNIZANT. 

| Cognomen (kpgnaumen). [L. cogndmen, f. 
co- together + ( e)r0men name; cf. co-gd-scere to 
learn, know.] 

1. In Latin use: (a) The third name, family name, 
or surname of a Roman citizen, as Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, Caius Julius Cesar; (4) an additional name 
or epithet bestowed on individuals, as Africanus, 
Cunctator (in later Latin called agzzomen). 

2879 H. Puitiies Notes upon Coins ro Saserna was the 
cognomen of a noble family which deduced its descent from 
King Tullus Hostilius. 

Hence, in English use: 

2. A distinguishing name or epithet given to a 
person or assumed by himself; a nickname. 

r8rr L. Hawkins C’tess §& Gert». 1.96 Though called by 
whatever A aed or cognomens imply old age. 1824 Miss 
Mrrrorp Village Ser.1. (1863) ror Her father, Jack Bint.. 
was commonly known by the cognomen of London Jack. 
18gg Prescott Philip 17, I. 1. vi. 213 The cognomen by 
which Philip is recognized is ‘the Prudent’. 

3. An (English) surname. 

1809 W. Irvine Kuickerd, (1861) 157 The name of Alex. 
ander... coupled with the gentle cognomen of Partridge. 
1867 Miss Brappon R. Godwin II. iii. 39 The Queen of 
Beauty was distinguished by the very commonplace cog- 
nomen of Watson. : . . 

4, loosely. Name, appellation. [So, in Latin, very 
commonly used by Vergil and other poets, for a 
name given to a country, river, etc.] 

1852 Hawtuorne Blithedale Rom. iv, 1 repeated the 
name [Priscilla] to myself three or four times .. this quaint 
and prim cognomen .. amalgamated itself with my idea of 
the girl. 1857 Woop Com. Objects. Sea Shore 4 The Com- 
mon Shag, a bird of a monosyllabic English cognomen. 
1872 Fenkinson's Guide Eng. Lakes (2879) x89 A lane, bear- 
ing the euphonious cognomen of Spooney Green. 

Cogno'men, v. rare. [f. the sb.]  évazs. To 
give a cognomen to, to nickname. 

1831 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 729 A crazy 
coxcomb, who. .has been cognomen’d. .the Glasgow Gander. 
1841 Fraser's Mag. XXILL 78 Churchill, cognomened the 
‘clerical bruiser’, was a disgrace to the church. . 

Cognominal (kpgngminal), a. and sd. fin 
sense I, f. L. cogsdmzn-ts having the same name; 
in 2, £. cognomen-, stem of CoeNoMEN : see -AL.] 

A. adj. - 2 


1. Having ‘the same name or cognomen, like- « 


named. : Ay ifs 
1636 Brounr Glossogr.;:Cognontinal, that hath one and 
the same name or sir-name. 1766 Ewnicx London IV. 128 


Distinguished from other cognominal dedications, ‘by the - 


name of St. Fames'’s. chapel... on the.wall. 183x PEACOCK 
Crotchet Castleix, Theimmiortal nose: . which isstill resplen- 
dent over the portals of its cognominal college [Brasenose]., 
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2. Of or pertaining to’a cognomen or surname. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1741) 194 The second [name] Pilatus 
as a cognominal addition distinguishing from the rest 
descending from the same family. 1855 W. H. Mitt 44. 
plic. Panth. Prine. (1861) 171 A cognominal epithet. .of the 
elder son. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti 1. 647 No 
Roman house had grade cognominal Above the Fabii; 
titled above all As ‘Maxima’. ; 

+ B. sé. One who or that which has the same 

name as another; a namesake. Ods. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, et i, xxiv. 170 The Dog 
[and] his cognominall or name-sake in the heavens. 

Cognominally, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly*.] By 
way of cognomen, in regard to the cognomen. 
_ 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII, 291 Cognominally I am 
impoverished, degraded. . Were it a fair name, I could sub- 
mit; but this [Higginbotham] is a nickname, a byword, a 
reproach. 7 

+ Cogno-minate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L.cogud- 
munat-us, pa. pple. of cogndmindre to sumame.] 
Formed as, or of the nature of, a cognomen or 
descriptive appellation. 

x610 W. Forktncuam Art of Survey m. i. 65 Vocall Pro- 
priety denotates the e toners of particulars by due Ap- 
pellation, which is either Nominate or Cognominate .. The 
Second deduces deriuation from Forme, Site, Climate, 
Season, Person..as Harpe-Close, Mountacute .. Bel-Acre, 
1632 Lirucow 7yav. nu. 68 It was anciently cognominate 
Agalia from Agalius the first King, 

Cognominate (kpgng'minelt), vw [f L. cog: 
nomindt- (see prec.) +-ATE3,] f¢rans. a. To give 
& cognomen or surname to; to nickname. b. 


Joosely. To name, style, call, 

1609 Man in Moone (1849)7 He cognominated him Opinion. 
1632 Litucow Trav. 1x. 384 It is now called Sicilia .. By 
Diodorus Siculus, it was cognominated the Paragon of Hes. 
1849 De Quincey /Vks. 1V. 327 Under this eminent man, 
whom in Greek 1 cognominated Cyclops diphrélates. 

Cognomination (kpgnpminéfen). fad. L. 
cognomination-em, n. of action (cited only in sense 
2) £. cognémindre : see prec. and -atIon. ] 

1. The action of cognominating or naming. 

1623 CocKERAM, Cognomination, a naming. 1649 BuLWwER 
Pathomyot. Pref 3 A_generall Survey and Cognomination 
of the Muscles of the Body. 

2. concr, =Cogromen. [so L.] 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, xe: Vv. viti, 246 Pompey had 
deserved the name of Great; Alexander of the same cog- 
nomination was Generalissimo of Greece, 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Sp. xiv. (1872) 86 It is one of the private cognomin- 
ations of ‘The Smiths’, . 

+3. Affinity of terms applied. Obs. rare—". 

21679 Hosnes Rhet, 1. xxiv, (1840) 478 Another place 
may be from cognomination, or affinity of words. 

Cognominity (kpgnomitniti). rare. [ff L. 
cognomin- (see next)+-1TY.] ‘The circumstance 
of having the same name,’ 

1846 WorcesTER cites Gent. Mag. 
.Cogno'minize, v. vare. [f. L. cogndmin-, 
stem of CoGNOMEN + -1ZE.] = COGNOMINATE. 

1849 Miss Murock Ogélvies xxvii. (1875) 204 Mr. P. had 
an amusing system of cognominising those about him by 
some ingenious transposition of their various patronymics. 

Cognominons (kpgng'minas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Of the same name; =CoGNOMINAL 1. 

1857 Sat, Rev. Ill. 329/t To the west, again, of this 
peninsula [Michigan] is its cognominous lake, 

Cognosce (kpgng's), v. Chiefly Sc. Law. [ad. 
L. cognosc-ére to become thoroughly acquainted 
with, investigate, get to know, f. co- together, 
altogether + (g'zascére inchoative of obsolete *gn0- 
(whence (g\720-vz, ( g)20t-zez), corresp, to Gr. 
yv-va to know. See Norton, Gyostic, Kyow.] 

1. zuiv. To make inquiry or investigation, esf. 
in order to a legal decision ; to take cognizance of 
a cause, an offence, etc. ? Obs. 

a1g83 Sir J. Barrour Practicks (1754) 18 The Schiref is 
na juge competent to cognosce or decyde upoun the non- 
entres or ward of landis. 1609 Skene Reg. Aaj. 39 It per- 
teins not to my court, to cognosce vpon bastardrie. 1640 
Canterb. Self-Convic. Pref., So many of our neighbour 
nations, as have beene desirous to cognosce of our affaires. 
1952 J. Loutwian Korn of Process (ed. 2) 27 From all further 
. judging or cognoscing therein. . 

2. trans, To take judicial cognizance of (a 
matter) ; to investigate, examine, try. 

1607 T’. Rocers 39 A7?. (1621) 206 mote, A matter and 
cause spiritual, and always cognosced and judged by the 
church..say certain Scottish ministers. a 1670 SPALDING 
Hist. Troubles Scotl. (2792) 1. 256 (Jam.) The general re- 
solved in person to cognosce the entry into Newcastle. 
1746-7 Act 20 Geo. IT, c. 43 § 34 The judge. shall. proceed 
to cognosce, hear,-and determine any such appeal. 188, 
Brit. § For. Evang. Rev. Apr. 263 Error cognosced an 
determined by the judicatories of the Church. 

+8. To adjudicate, decide authoritatively upon ; 
to assign judicially. Ods. if 
~634 in Forbes of Callendar 2 (Jam.) To cognos and 
designe’ be deuision to ilk persone thair part off the for- 
namit outfeald arable land. . The saids lands being cognossit, 
meathit, mairchit, and acceptit be the said nobill Lord. 

4. Judicially to examine and pronounce (a per- 
son) to be of a certain status; esp. (ellépt.) to 
pronounce to be an idiot or lunatic.” ; 

a1670 Sratpine Hist, Troubles Scott, (2792) I. ox (Jam) 
To meet, sit, and cognosce Mr. Andrew Logie. .for unsotind 
doctrine.* 1773 Erskine /ustit, 140 (Jain.) The sori ought 
to be declared or cognosced an. idiot by the ees ofa 
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judge. ax80g A. CartyLe Astobiog. 534 He had been 
cognosced at Edinburgh, and deprived of the management 
of his estate. 1818 G, Cratmers Life Mary Q. Scots I. 
278 (Jam.) George Douglas's elder brother was cognosced 
nearest agnate. 1818 Scotr Art. Mid?. v, ‘If he gangs 
daft, we'll hae him cognosced.’ 1868 Ac# 3: § 32 Vict. c. 
10o § 101 To inquire whether the person sought to be 
cognosced is insane. - 

5. = Coenize. - 

1874 CARPENTER ATental Phys, 1. xi. § 382 Before the In- 
telligence is sufficiently developed to cognosce the idea 
which mentally represents it. 

Cognoscence (kegng'séns). Now rare. Also 
6 (S¢.) cognossance, 7 -oscance. [f. L. type 
*cognéscentia, £. cognose-ére to know (see -ENCE) ; 
perh., in Sc, originally, ad. F. cognotssance.] 

+1. Blazonry; heraldic cognizance. 

1458 Hottano Houlate xxxiii, Quhilk (bearing] cassyn 
be cognoscence quarterly was. ax649 Drummono Hist. 
Fas. V, 350 \Jam.) This coffin was adorned with the arms 
of the kingdom, cognoscances and a crown. 

2. Knowledge ; =CoGNIzaNce 1, 2. 

1536 BELtenDEN Cro. Scotd. (1821) 1. 73 Thou may have 
cognossance..that this opinioun is vane. 1647 H. More 
Song of Sout Ded. 4 Nor... esteem me the lesse dutyfull, 
that without your cognoscence I become thus thankfull. 
1673 O. Wacker Education 74 The Inclinations follow the 
cognoscence of the Soul 1849 Taft's Mag. XVI. 246/1 
Facts within our cognoscence. 

+3. Law. =COGNIZANCE 3. Obs. rare. 

x6xx Srzep Theat. Gt. Brit. xxix. (1614) 57/1 This court 
had cognoscence of causes ecclesiasticall. 

Cognoscent (kpgng'sént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
cognoscent-em, pr. pple. of cogndscére to know.] 

1. Knowing ; cognitive. 

1649 Butwer Pathonryot, 1, § 6. 28 The Muscles .. are not 
endued with any Cognoscent powers. 1825 New Monthly 
Mag. X1IE. 142 A cognoscent air of legal gravity. 

2. Cognizant; acquainted. 

1830 Fyaser’s Mag. 1. 687 If I were not before cognoscent 
ofits existence. 1847 Tazt's Mag. XIV. 574 The subject 
is not one with which we are personally cognoscent. 

ll Cognoscente (kon%ofente). Pl. -ti (-t2). 
[Ital. cognoscente, Latinized form of conoscente 
knowing man, connoisseur :—L. cogndscent-em, pr. 
pple. of cogndscére to know, etc. : see CoGNosce.] 
One who knows a subject thoroughly; a connois- 
seur: chiefly in reference to the fine arts. 

1778 Phil. Surv. S. [rel. 430 The cognoscenti.. allow 
that Ireland is a school of music. 1795 Mason Ch. Alus. 

7 (L.) A person of the most refined musical taste, an abso- 
fare cognoscente. 1862 THorxsury Turner IL, 325 [Turner] 
neglected by the rich cognoscenti of the day. 

Cognoscibility (kpgngsibiliti). [f next + 
-Ity.] Cognoscible quality; knowableness. 

1656 (J. Serseant} tr. 7. White's Peripatet. Just. 277 
They have no entity nor cognoscibility. 3677 Gate Cré. 
Gentiles I. 1v. 294 God, as he is of infinite Essence, so also 
of infinite Cognoscibilitie and Truth, 1865 Mitt Exam. 
Hamilton's Philos. 24 Our author's doctrine of the direct 
cognoscibility of the Primary Qualities. 

Cognoscible (kggng'sib’l). a. [f L. type 
*cognoscibil-is knowable, f. cogndse-dre: see -BLE.] 

1. Capable of being known; knowable, ascer- 
tainable ; recognizable. 

1648 H. G. tr. Balsac’s Prince 176 There remaines nothing 
..cognoscible in Germany, but the Sea and the Moun. 
taines. @169x T. Bartow Kez. (1693) 546 God is naturally 
cognoscible. 1818 Jas. Mit Brit. India Il. v. iii. 388 
Definite, cognoscible circumstances. 2825 BENTHAM Ration, 
Reward 220 A determinate system of cognoscible laws. 

b. as sé, That which can be known. 

3683 Tron Way to Health 117 The Cognoscible, and 
the knowledge thereof. 1845 O. Browsson Is. V1. 5 
Spiritual cognoscibles, or the immaterial realities capable 
of being known. 

+2. Law. =COGNIZABLE 2. Obs. 

«1644 Laun Diary, ete. I. 333 (T.) In the high-commission 
Wwe medled with no cause not cognoscible there. 1706 Act 
6 Anne c, r1 Art. xix, No causes in Scotland [shall] be cog- 
noscible by the courts .. in Westminster Hall. 1736 Carte 
Ormonde U1. 210 Rules of plantation being only cognoscible 
at the Council-board, 

Cognoscitive (kggng'sitiv), a4. A non-ety- 
mological formation for CoGyitive; used some- 
times, more especially, with an inchoative sense: 
apprehensive. 

1640 Br, Revnonps Passfous xxxiii. 4+ All bodily cog. 
noscitive faculties, ax688 Cupwortu Jitmut. Mor. (1731) 
134 The Soul having an Innate Cognoscitive Power. 1830 
Blachkw, Mag. XXVUL. 880 A wise man, cognascitive and 
sensitive of the blessings of this life. 1891 W. G. Warp Ess. 
(1884) I. 28 It would be ‘contrary to all analogy’ if man's 
cognoscitive faculties did not. .receive. .* development and 
education’, : ‘ 

Hence Cogno'scitively adv. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 162/1 We must not seck after 
that absolute or first good cognoscitively or imperfectly. 

+ Cognotize, v. -Obs. rare~'. [A non-ety- 
mological formation f. L. cogwdse-eve, cognit-tn.] 
To denote by a cognizance 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 24x By that name some 
Houses are cognotized, and known by such Signs in the 
City. of London. ‘ te 

il Cognovit (kpgnéwvit). Zaz. [in full, cog- 
aovit actionem (Lat.) ‘he has acknowledged the 
action’.] An acknowledgement by .a defendant 
that the plaintiff’s cause is just ; in which case the 
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defendant, to’save expénse, suffers judgement to 
be entered against him without trial. 

es Jacos Law Dict. s.v. 1823 New Monthly Mag, 
EX. 443/2 The poor tailor .. has lost his time, his cognovit, 
and his character. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlvi, You gave 
them a cognovit for the amount of your costs after the 
trial, 869 Act 32 $ 33 Vict. c. 62 § 26 Where in an action 
@ warrant of attorney to confess judgment or a cognovit 
actionem is given. tae 

Co-go'vernor. [see Co- 3 b.] A joint governor. 

1678 Cupwortn /atell. Syst. 246 The inferiour and minor 
gods .. are called. .the co-governours and co-reigners with 
the Supreme God. 

So Co-go-vernment. 

1834 Catuoun Ids, II. 384 Reducing them from that in- 
dependent and distinct existence, as co-governments .. to 
mere subordinate and dependent bodies, 

Co-gracious, -guarantor: see Co-. 

Cogredient (ko,gridiént), a. Afath. [f. Co- 
+ -gredient, as in L. con-gredientem, f. gradi to 
step.] /it. Proceeding step by step with each other, 
keeping step together; said of two or more sets 
of variables which undergo identical or parallel 
linear transformations. 

188: Burnsipe & Panton Theory Equations (1886) 357 
When +, y and 2’, y’ are transformed similarly, as in the 
present Proposition, they are said to be cogredient variables, 

Co-guarrdian. [Co- 3 c.] Joint guardian, 
guardian in conjunction with. Hence Co- 
guardianship. 

2643 Payyxe Sov. Power Parl. App. 193 As the fact .. is 
imputed to the Co-gardians. 1875 Poste Gaius mm. comm. 
(ed. 2) 397, Co-guardianship, when one of the co-guardians 
has injured the ward from negligence. : 

Cogue, cog (kdug, Sc. kog, kag), Chiefly Se. 
Forms: 6 Sc. coig, 7- cogue, 8- cog. ‘Kelly 
writes coag: this, or cogwe, most nearly approaches 
to the sound’ (Jamieson). [Origin uncertain : see 
various conjectures in Jamieson. ] 

1. (S¢.) A wooden vessel made with staves and 
hoops, used in milking cows or ewes, and for other 
purposes. 

The cague or cogie now or recently used in the south of 
Scotland is 12 inches deep, 18 inches in diameter at the 
bottom, narrowing to 8 at the top, with three polished 
dren hospas and one of the staves continued as an upright 

andie, 

@ 1568 Bannatyne Poems 156 (Jam.) Ane coig, ane caird 
wantand ane naill. x1g95 Duncan App. Etymol. (E. D.S.5 
Mudlctra, a milk-cog. 1768 Ross Helenove 136 Jam.) Gin 
ye, fan the cow flings, the cog cast awa’. 17.. Sc. Sovg, 
Cauld Kail in Aberdeen Chorus, I wadna gie my three- 
gir'd cog For a’ the quests in Bogie. 18%6 Scorr Old 
Mort. Introd., Bickers, bowls, spoons, eogues and trenchers, 
formed of wood. 182: Blackw. Mag. 1X. 318 And kilted 
maiden came her cog to fill. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schi, 
(1858) 269 A cog of milk occupied a small shelf. 

2. A small drinking-vessel or cup, of wood; 
also ta cogueful, a ‘dram’, 

1690 Mrs. Benn [Vidow Ranter 1.i, Come, Jack, I'll give 
thee a cogue of brandy for old acquaintance. x719 D’Urrey 
Pills VI. 351 To relish a Cogue of good Ale. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Mise. (1793) I, 29 Come fill us a cogue of swats. 
1828 Scorr F. AY, Perth xxviii, Hooped cognes or cups, 
out of which the guests quaffed their liquor, as also the 
broth or juice of the meat. 1887 Hent. Gloss., Cogue, a 
dram of brandy. 

3. (Sc.) A dry measure. ‘ 

=e Bp. Fores Frué. (1886) 205 Carrying a Stocking full 
of Buckies and a wooden Dish or Cog asa measure, 1814 
Proof of Mill of Inveramsay 1 Jam.) A cog of sheeling is 
one fourth of a peck. ‘ 

Hence Cogue, cog z., ¢vans. to put into a cogue; 
t zur. to drink drams; Cogueftl, cogful, as 
much as a cogue will hold, 

1730-6 Baiwey Cogue, to drink Brandy. 1773 Asn Cogue, 
to drink Brandy, to drink drams. 3737 Ramsay Se. Prov, 
(x776) 87 (Jam.) Ye watna what wife's ladle may cogue your 
kail. 21693 in Se. Presbyt, Elog. (1719) 135 Give him 
a Cogful of Brose to his belly. 1824 Proof of Bill of 
Inveramsay 2(Jam.) A cogful of meal. 1822 Scorr Pirate 
y, A cogfu’ of warm parritch. ; 

+Co'gware. Ods. A conrse kind: of cloth, 
apparently resembling frieze, made of the most 
inferior wool. : . 

1389'Act 13 Rich. I, c. 10 § x Certaines draps en diverses 
Countees Dengleterre appellez Cogware & Kendale cloth... 
des queux draps grant partie est fait de la plus pire leyn de 
tout le roialme, 1483 Act 1 Rich. 11, c. 8 § 18 Cloths 
called Vesses, Cogware, or Worsteds. ee 

Cog-wheel. [see Coe sé.4] A wheel; with 
cogs, used to transmit motion; more generally, a 
toothed wheel which engages with another similar 
wheel, or with a toothed bar or rack; a gear-wheel. 

1416-39 in Rogers Agric. § Prices III. 547; tid. sgt. 
1450 Voc. in Wr,-Wiilcker 610/27 Seortaballumt,a cogwhele. 
1523 Firzuers. Surv. xl, The cogge whele ina corne mylne 
is a great helper. 3660 W. D'Acres Water Drawing 38 
Moved with cogg wheels and trundles. 1846 Joyce Sci, 
Dial. 1. 197 These racks are moved up and down by means 
of alittle cog-wheel. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1. 20/2 
A cog-wheel, a name generally understood to mean a wheel 
in which the teeth are made of wood and mortised sepa- 
rately into an iron rim. staneee os 7 
- Jig. 1837 Marrvat Dog-jiend ix, The ‘cog-wheels of life 
have need of much oiling. © rae aes 

Hence Cog-wheelery, cog-wheel gearing, 

x88 A. A, Putnam 10 Vears Police Fudge xxiii. 202 
Society runs itself without the machinery ‘and cog-wheelery 
of codes and constables. ths : 


COHABITER. 
Cog-wood. [f. Cocsé.2] A valuable timber-tree 


‘of Jamaica, Laurus (or Ceanothus) Chloroxylor, 


2725 Stoang Voy. Famaica I. 85. 1756 P. Browne 
Famaica 7 The Green-heart or Cogwood tree.. The wood 
is very tough and hard, and observed toanswer better than 
any other sort for the coggs used in the rolls of a sugar 
mill. _x8r4 Lunan Hord. Famaic, 1, 228. Cee te tM 

Cohabit (kchebit), 7. fa. F. cohabiter, ad. 
late L. cohatitare to dwell together, f. co- together 
+ habitare to dwell; see Hazrt.] an 

L. zxir. To dwell or live together (with). arch. 

x6or F. Gonwin Bs, of Eng. 201 A certaine number of 
schollers to cohabite with the Cannons. 1667 Soutn Ser. 
Ps. \xxxvit. 2 They were not able to cohabit with that 
Holy Thing [the Ark]. 1726 De Foe Mist. Devil 1. xi. 
(1840) 174 obs wise and righteous generation that we co- 
habit with and among. 1809 Kexpatt raz. I. vii. 63 All 
that. .do cohabit within this jurisdiction, 

b. fig. of things. 

1653 WALTON Angler i. 33, I do easily believe that peace, 
and patience, and a calm content did cohabit in the cheerful 
heart of Sir Henry Wotton. 1682 Wneer Journ. Greece 
1. 40 In Water the contrary Qualities of Gravity and Levity 
cohabit together. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist, Eng. 1. arg 
As if rural Sweetness, and external Elegance and Neatness 
cohabited there. : 

2. To live together as husband and wife: often 
said distinctively of persons not legally married. 

1530 More in Fisher's IVks. 1, 51 He should .. make it 
a matter of great conscience to cohabit with her, being not 
his lawfull wife. 1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 78 The 
Church. .may compel the husband to allow his wife alimony, 
if without sufficient cause he shall refuse to cohabit with 
her. 1709 STEELE Jatler No. 149 P 4 Ordinary Marriages, 
or rather Bargains to cohabit. a7, < Powe.t Devises Il, 

45 In case he should have any child or children by M, A. 
& (a woman with whom he cohabited), 

+8. trans, To inhabit together. Ods, 

19722 Journey through Eng. 1. 123 It is plain we are not 

uite in Heaven here..a Place cohabited by Innocence and 

uilt, by Folly and Fraud from the Beginning. 

Cohabitancy (kohz-bitinsi). rave. [f next: 
see -ancy.] The state or fact of being a cohabitant. 

1863 Tuoreav Excursions, On Walking 209, 1 become 
again aware of their cohabitancy. If it were not for such 
families asthis, I think I should move out of Concord. 

Cohabitant (kohe bitant). [a. OF. cohabitant, 
ad. L. cohabitant-em, pr. pple. of cohabitare to 
Conazir. Cf. Hasitasxt.] One who dwells to- 
gether with another or others. 

1576 Wootton Chr. Manual Lyvjb (T.), Covetousness 
transferreth her poison into cohabitants. 1614 Raveicu 
Hist. World 1. 546 No small number of the Danes became 

eaceable cohabitants with the Saxons in England, 1666 

Everyn Afent. (1857) Ill. 177 My old friend and fellow- 
traveller (cohabitant_and contemporary at Rome), 1831 
Howrrr Seasons 38 Swallows, Martins and Swifts. ..become 
cohabitants of our houses. 


+ Coha‘bitate, v. Obs. rave. [f. late L. co- 
habitat- ppl. stem of cohabitére.] = Conant 1. 


@ 1633 T. Apams Pract, IWks. (1861) Il. 306 D) Shall the 
graces of God cohabitate with the vices of Satan 

Cohabitation (kohebita-fan). [a. F. cohabit- 
ation, ad, late L. cohabitation-em a Awelling to- 
gether, f. cohabitare to Conanir.] 

1. Dwelling or living together; community of 
life, arch. (or distinguished from 2 by use of 
hyphen and secondary stress on co-). 

cx450 Aftrour Saluacioun oft The womman Sunamyte 
dredde the cohabitacionne of Elye. x555 CoverDate (é/tle), 
Treatise of the cohabitation of the Faithful with the Un- 
faithful. 1645 Minton 7ctrach. (18511 163 He is not bid to 
leave the dear cohabitation of his father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended ti, 210 
Oannes taught the Chaldmans .. Cohabitation in Cities. 
1856 Otmstep Stave States 17, I am struck with the close 
co-habitation and association of black and white, 

b. transf. and jig. 
z55t CranMer Answ. 86. Gardiner 353 (f.) Nestorius 
raunted two natures in Christ, yet. “by cohabitation or in- 
abitation, so that he made but one Christ, 1656 Jzangs 
Fuln, Christ 164 The cohabitation of the Godhead with 
the manhood, in the person of Christ. 1882 Vines Sacis’ 
Bot. 329 The Alga which is the host of the Fungus be- 
comes) modified in consequence of the cohabitation, 
+e. Clustering as a community, Ods. 

1662 Petty Tazcs 28 While. ever there are people in 
England, the greatest cohabitation of them will be about 
the place which is now London. . 

2. Living together as husband and wife (often 
with the implication of not being married: ’see 
COHABIT v, 2). - : 

1548 Act 2 § 3 Edw. VI, c. a3 § 2 Sentence for Matrimony, 
commanding Solemnization, Cohabitation, Consummation, 
and Tractation. 1631 Star Chad. Cases (Camden) 54 
After this was the cohabitation continued and the children 
borne as before mentioned. 1690 Lurrrrte Brief Rel. 
(1857) Il. 54 For. .holding correspondence and cohabitation 
with one not his wife. 1751 CuamnersCycl., Co-habitation, 
implies a concubinage, or a copulation, or carnal knowledge, 
between two persons. x9gr Jortin £ccl, Hist, (1845) 1. 
xxxi, 422 The cohabitation of slaves was not called by the 
name of marriage. 1824 Coteripce' Aids Rey. 28 A large 
number of legal cohabitations have little claim to. the name 
of Christian marriages. — : ~ 

+.b, Sexual intercourse. Obs... . 

1579 FENTON Guicciard. 1, (1599) 38 The death of Galeas 

happened by immoderate cohabitacion. . é ey 


Coha'biter. vere. =Conanivant,: 
2628 Hospes Thucyd. iv. 64 Neighbours andcohabiters of - 


the same region. 


COHEIR. 


Cohrre, Coheretour, Cohssion, obs. ff. 
COHERE, COHERITOR, COHESION. 

Co-harmonious(ly, -harmonize, -hearted- 
ness: see Co-. : 

Cohart(e, obs. form of Coarct. 

Coheiy (koé1). [f. Co-3¢+ Hur; cf. L. 
cohéres, OF. cohoir (Godefroy).] One who partici- 
pates in an inheritance; a joint heir. 

2532 [see c]. 2570 Levins Mee 203/z A coheyre, cohzres. 
1606 Hottanp Szeto, 127 Tiberius .. had adioyned co- 
heire unto him another of his Nephews under age. 174 
Mippteron Cicero II. x1. 509 Coheir in part of his Uncle's 
estate, x8xB Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II]. 214 The petitioner 
was one of the coheirs of John Lord Botetourt. 1861 
Maine Anc, Law vi. 181 A group of persons, considered 
in law as a single unit, might succeed as co-heirs to the 
Inheritance, 

b. said of a woman : a CoHEIRESS. 

1586 Ferne Lacies Nobilitte 68 His wife—being the cousen 
and one of the coheyres to William Romary. x6xx Suaxs. 
Wint, T. n.i. 148, | haue three daughters .. they are co- 
heyres. ¢17x0 Cevia Fiennes Diary (1888) 57 A Coc heir. 
1866 Sir B. Burke Dormant & Ext. Peerages 293/: Alice, 
one of the daughters and co-heirs of Hugh de Bolebec. 

c. fig. (Frequently as a translation of auvyxAy- 
povépo: in Romazs viii. 17.) 

1332 More Confit. Tindale Wks. 700/t Heires of god, 
coheires of.Christ. 1630 Jer. Tavtor Holy Living J.) 
All coheirs in the inheritance of Jesus. 

Hence Cohei'rship. 

1608 Hieron Defence ut, 3 The Princely and glorious 
coheirship purchased for them by Christ. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) ILI. 210 It falls into abeyance .. during the 
continuance of the coheirship. 1866 PalZ Mali G, 21 Feb. 
g/2 The abeyance of an ancient barony was terminated in 
favour of a gentleman in whom ‘one-fourth of a third of the 
coheirship’ of it vested, 

Coheiress (ko,éerés), [see prec. and HEmeEss.] 
A woman who shares an inheritance with others ; 
a joint-heiress. 

¢ 3630 Rispon Surv, Devon § 23 (1810) 32 Nicholas . . left 
the daughter of John his co-heiress. 1772 Gorpsm. Hist. 
Eng. U1. 17 One of the co-heiresses of the Crown. 1875 
Sruses Const. Hist. 11. xvi. 345 The husband of the eldest 
co-heiress of Gloucester. . 4 

Co-he‘lper. [Co- 3 b.] Joint helper, coadjutor. 
Hence Co-helpership. 

1549 Latimer 5th Sera, bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 135 Twoo 
coadiutours, two eohelyes 1g80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 
837 Dion .. had no co-helper..as Brutus had of Cassius. 
1887 F', Rosinson New Keligio Med. 85 To man is ac- 
credited a co-helpership with Christ. 

Co-herald: see Co- 3 b. 

Coherce, -cion, etc., obs. ff. Cozncr, CoERCION. 

Cohere (kohi«s), 7. Also 7-8 cohere. [ad. 
L, coher-ere to cleave together, f, co- together + 
hexrére to stick, cleave.] 

1. intv. To cleave or stick together ; esp. said of 
the constituent parts of a material substance. 

1616 Buttoxar, Cohere, to cleaue, sticke or hang together. 
1663 GLANVILL Sceps. Scz. vit. 35 Particles of matter, which 
by reason of their figures, will not cohzre or lye together, 
but in such an order. 1742 H. Baker Microsc. 11. vii. 106 
When the Globules of the Blood cohere in Masses too large. 
1839 G. Biro Nat. Philos. 14 Two freshly-cut surfaces of 
caoutchouc will, on being pressed together, cohere so tightly 
that it is scarcely possible to separate them. 1879 RuTLEY 
Study Rocks ii, x The grains simply cohere without any 
perceptible cement. 

* 'b, Said of the substance, mass, or body whose 
parts so stick together. 

1725 Brabuey Fan, Dict. s.v, Sickiess, When the Cloud 
«» Coheres in a body without parting. 1864 Kincuake 
cae II. 418 The hard mass became fluid. It still co- 

ered, x 

@, spec. in Bof.: see CouESion and CoHERING, 

1796 De'Serra in Phil, Trans. LAX XVI, sor In this 
case, gems never cohere, the abortive one falls, a 

2. zransf. of non-material things, societies, etc. 

1603 Hottano Plutarch’s Mor. 1340 That natures par- 
manent and divine, should coheré unto themselves insepar- 
ably. x75 Jounson Rambler No. 160 P 5 There are 
others [natures] which immediately cohere whenever they 
come into the reach of mutual attraction. 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol, (1872) I. 1. ii. 180 Feelings of different 
orders cohere with one another less strongly than do feel- 
ings of the same order. -1865 Lecay Ration. Il. iv. 71 A 
complete dissolution of the moral principles by which 
society coheres. 7 . 

.8, Of persons: To stick together; to unite or re- 
Mnain united in action. 

165: Hosses Leviath. ut. xlii, 316 No one man so much 
as cohering to another. 1670 Corton Esfernon 1. vir. 308 
By cohering with other persons of condition. 187x DARWIN 
Desc. Mau I. v. 162 Selfish and contentious people will not 
cohere. : ic 
-’4, ‘To be congruous in substance, tenor, or general 
effect ; to be consistent. . 
2598 Yone Diana 248 That one-[assertion] cohereth but 
ill with the other, 2z6rq Fornerny Azheom. 1, xiii. (1622) 
137 They deny him to haue any knowledge in him, whom 
yet they.acknowledge'to bee the most High. Things, that 
cannot cohere. ':1679 SuapwEL. Frue Widow u. Wks. 1720 
TIL 49 That trimming .. does not cohere with your com- 

lexion at all, "1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur,-Leigh u. 1219 

‘0. draw my” uses to cohere with needs. 1862 Trenctt 
Adirac, xxxii..448 Nothing’. / cohered more intimately with 
the purpose of his Gospel. 2° - _ Be 2 

+b. To combine'congruously, agree. Ods. 

31602 ‘Suaxs, Twel. Nv. i 259 TH each ‘circumstance; Of ¥ 
place, time, fortune, do co-here and iumpe That I dm Viola.. 
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1603 ~ Aleas. for M. Wu. i.11 Had time coheard with Place, 
or place with wishing. 2634 Sir T. Herserr Yrav. 190 
Though this Nation disagree in sundry fantasies, yet co- 
here they in this one. 

e. ‘To be well connected; to follow regularly 
in the order of discourse’ (J.). 

2795 Burne Thoughts on Scarcity Pref. (T.), They have 
been inserted, where they best seemed to Cohere. 

d. To be coherent, to ‘hang together’ as a 
composition. ? Ods. 

1828 CarLyLe AZisc, (1857) I. 214 The piece does not pro- 
perly cohere. 2 

+5. To be associated, to remain with. Oés. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert Trav. 23 The Ile was then governed 
By a Queene, but the rule coheres at other times with 

ings, 

46. passive. To be united. Obs. rare. 

1606 Yorn Honor 771. (1843) 29 In a perfect lover .. all 
these three are judicially cohered. 

Coherence (kchi*réns). Also 6-7 coharence. 
[a. F. cohérence (16th c. in Littré), ad. L. cohe- 
véndtza, n. of state f. cohwrént-ent COHERENT.] 

1. it. The action or fact of cleaving or sticking 


together; cohesion. 

x613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Coherence, ioyning, and 
vniting together. 1678 Hospes Nat. Philos. ix. 108 For 
then not only the points of Contact will be many (which 
make the coherence stronger). 1796 De Serra in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVI. s0r The coherence of two living em- 
bryos ..may form monsters. 1874 BouTeL, Arms § Arit. 
i. 6 In order to obtain for the two parts of their weapons a 
solid coherence. r 6 

b. concr. Anything that coheres ; a cohering ob- 
ject; an adjunct. 

1668 Cutrerrer & Cone Barthol, Anat. m. ti. 132 [He] 
accounts them to be Coherences of the Duplicated Brain. 

2. c¢ransf. and fig. of association other than 
material. 

e180 Srag. Rich. 71, m. (1870) 49 Woodstock. But this 
most fashionable chayne that lif{n]ckes as it were the tooe 
and knee together? Coxrtier. Ina most kynd coherence, 
I Frorio Colleganza, Collegaintento, affinitie, alliance, 
coherence, 1610 Hieatey St. Aug. Citie of God 398 The 
coherence of the body and the soule to the making of a full 
man. 1692 Drvpen St Luremont’s Ess. 226 By a secret 
relation, and I know not what coha:rence which still remains 
between their souls and others. 1795 Burxe Let. W. Elliot 
Wks, 1842 II. 245 They have not enough of coherence 
among themselves, nor of estimation with the publick. 1856 
Froupe Hést. Zug. (1858) I, i. 18 There is something truly 
noble in the coherence of society upon principles of fidelity. 

Logical connexion or relation; congruity, 
consistency. 

1588 Fraunce Law/ers Log. 1. ii. 4b, Where there is a 
greater coherence and affinitie betweene the argument and 
the thing argued. @ 1600 Hooker (J.), Why between ser- 
mons and faith should there be ordinarily that coherence, 
which causes have with their usual effects? 1636 Heatey 
Epictetus’ Man. 53 To bee now a Philosopher, now a Pub- 
lican. .here is no coherence in these things. 1778 Br. Lowru 
{saiah Notes 189 The destruction of Ephraim has no coher- 
ence with the grandeur of Syria. 

+b. Agreement. Ods. 

rso7 T. J. Serm. Paules Crosse 3 Wee may perceive a 
sweet coherence betwixt the one and the other. 1597 SHaks. 
2 Hen. IV, v.i. 73 It isa wonderfull thing to see the sem- 
blable Coherence of his mens spirits, and his. 1680 Morven 
Geog. Rect. (1685) 425, I have two Lunar observations and 
the co-herence of the Sea chart with them to strengthen my 
assertion, : : : 

4. ‘Consistency in reasoning, or relating, so that 
one part of the discourse does not destroy or con- 
tradict the rest’ (J.) ; harmonious connexion of the 
several parts, so that the whole ‘ hangs together ’. 

a3623 W. Pemate £xp, Zachary (1629) 160 The division 
of the Chapters here make the coherence somewhat diffi- 
cult. 167z Marvett Xeh. Transp. 1. 184 If there be any 
Coherence left in your Scull, you cannot but perceive, etc. 
giz Suarress. Charac. (1737) II], 24 He.. says every- 
where great and noble Things.. with infinite Wit, but with 
little or no Coherence. 1850 R. WitaERFoRcE Holy Baptisnz 
178 This want of coherence and completeness in his system 
has opened a door to Socinianism. 1856 Sir B. Bropm 
Psychol. Ing. 1.i.2t There is sometimes so much coherence 
in them [dreams], that they are very like realities. 

+5. concr. Context ; the immediately connected 
parts of a discourse. Oés. 

xg8x E. Campion in Confer. m1. (1584) ¥ ij, When the co- 
herence of the place eth it, then we say it must signifie 
the substance. 1659 Futter 444. [2j7. Jitnoc. (1840) 291 A 
naked sentence .. disarmed of the assistance of the coher- 
ence before and after it. 1737 Wuiston Yosephus’ Antig. we 
xvill. § x #zofe, The coherence requires that we read Esau. 

Coherency (kohierénsi). [ad. L. coharéutia: 
see prec. and -ENoY.] The quality of being co- 
herent or of hanging together in any respect. 

1603 Fiorito Moxiaigue 1. xxv. (1632) 70 Whatsoever had 
no coherencie with it [Aristotle’s doctrine], was but fond 
Chimeraes. x6rz CotGr., Zntretenement, a coherencie, or 
hanging of things together; an vninterrupted continuation of 
matters, 1692 Bentiey (J.), Matter is either fluid or solid; 
words that may comprehend the middle degrees between ex- 
treme fixedness and coherency, and thé most rapid intestine 
motion. “1837 Wuewewt Hist. Induct. Se, (1857) 1. 24 The 
activity and the coherency of thought displayed by the 
Greek mind. 1856 Frouve “ist. Eng. II. 27 The Protes- 
tants were thus isolated. .with nothing to give them coher- 
ency as a party. 1883 J. Fiske in Harper's Mag Feb. 
414/1 The indissoluble coherency of the American Union. ° 
Coherent (kohierént); a. (and sd.). Also 8 
coher-: [a..F. cohévent, ad. L. cohwrét-ent, pr. 
pple. of coharére to COHERE.] - “- : 


COHERT. 


1. That sticks or clings firmly together; es. 
united by the force of cohesion. Const. 40, with, 
Said of a substance, material, or mass, as well as 


of separate parts, atoms, etc. 

1578 Banister ist. (Zan 1. 29 The thyrd [bone of the 
wrest], is with the second coherent. 1626 Bacon Sydva 
§ 298 Most Powders grow more close and coherent by 
mixture of Water, than by mixture of Oyl. 1709 Brae in 
Phil. Trans. XXVUI. 85 The Fasciculi were more strictly 
coherent to one another. 1869 Roscoe Fleur. Chent. 221 
The metal barium has not yet been obtained in the coherent 
state. 1878 Huxtey Physiogy. 21 These rocks are sufficiently 
coherent to form durable building stones. 

b. spec. in Bot.: United by Coueston, q. v. 

1830 LinpLey Nat. Syst. Bot. 171 Seed without its proper 
integuments, its testa being coherent with the utricle, 1872 
Ouver Elen: fot. iv. 37 Primrose: the sepals coherent. 

+c. Coherent small-pox (see quot.). Obs. 

wg22a Junin Small Pox in Phil. Trans, XXXII 191 
Small Pox, of that sort which is call’d the coherent, or the 
middle between the distinct and the confluent kind, 

2. transf. of non-material cohesion. 

1655-60 Staniry Hist. Philos. (1701) 184/2 If there are in- 
telligibles, and those neither sensibles, nor coherent with 
sensibles, 1660 BovLe Sevaphic Love 104 Controversies .. 
about Praedestination, and the coherent doctrines. @ 1677 
Barrow Serv, Wks. 1716 I. 225 Coherent with this is a 
Third property of..love. 21718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 
594 Most times Points are to be prov’d by comparing and 
weighing Placescoherent. 1855 H. Srencer Princ. Psychod. 
(1872) I. us. ti. 178 Among the successive auditory feelings 
there are definite and coherent combinations of groups. 
1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sé. 1.1. iti. 149 An empire, more 
stable, more coherent than any Turkish rule before it. 

+3. Accordant or related logically or in sense ; 


congruent ; harmoniously accordant. Ods. 
¢1sss Harrsrierp Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 39 ‘These 
places are nothing coherent to the state of our present ques- 
tion. 1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 100 As most coherent 
with the iors r601 Suaks. Ad's Weld un. vii. 399 That time 
and place with this deceite so lawfull May proue coherent. 
4. Of thought, speech, reasoning, etc. : Of which 


all the parts are consistent, and hang well together. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 991 A Speech not coherent 
and hanging well together. 1678 CupwortH Jtell, Syst, 
879 Good Coherent Sense. 1714 Burnet Own Time 
(1766) I. 438 ‘The story is so coherent. 1869 Freeman Wore, 
Cong. (1876 IIL. xii. 230 The Norman accounts are anything 
but satisfactory or coherent. 

b. said of persons. 

1724 Watts Logic ui. iv.§ 1 A coherent thinker, and a 
strict reasoner, is not to be made at once by a set of rules. 
aed Dickens Dombey 5x Be plain and coherent, if you 
please. . ; 

+B. 5d. a. One who coheres or combines with 
others. b. That which coheres or is connected. 


(In quot. 1657, ‘context’;= COHERENCE 5.) Ods. 

1598 Fiorio, Comfplice, a partaker, a complice, a con- 
federate, 2 coherent. 1617 Marxnam Cavad, vit. 17 A 
world of such deceits, which doe depend and are coherents to 
his former mischiefes, 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) 11, 306 
[He] moved, that the coherents might be read, to explain it. 

Coherenti-fie, a. rare—1. [f. prec. + -(1)FIC.] 
Making coherent, causing cohesion. 

a@ 1834 CoLeripGe Lit, Rew, 11, 410 The north or negative 
pole being the cohesive or coherentific force. 

Coherently (kohieréntli), adv. [f. ConERENtT 
+-LY2.] In a coherent manner; connectedly ; con- 
sistently. 

1618 Botton Florus 1. xvii. 142 The Warre lasted .. not 
continually, or coherently, but as causes were ministred. 
1705, BerkeLey Commonpl, Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 432 Mathe- 
maticians seem not to speak clearly and coherently of 
equality. 1848 C. Bronté ¥. Eyre viii. (1873) 68 Having 
reflected a few minutes in order to arrange coherently what 
Thad to say. 1885 T. Ratricu in Law Q. Kev. Apr. 155 
Coherently speaking lunatics. 

Cohering (kohierin), 3f/. a. [f. ConEnE v. + 
-InG “.}_ That coheres or cleaves together. 

1663 Mantey Grotius' Low C. Warres 107 To break 
asunder these rash and ill co-hering People. 1695 Ln. 
Preston Bocth, v, 2x6 This long Train of cohering Causes. 
3844-57 G. Biro Urin, Depos. (ed. 5) 223 The oxalate will 
be deposited around it, although scarcely in cohering masses. 

b. Bot. United externally to each other: of 
organs of the same kind, as of two or more anthers. 

1776 WiTHERING Brit. Plants (1796) II. 322 Styles. . bluish, 
slightly cohering. 1843 Linpiey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 38 
Anthers.. either separate or sobering: 1872 Ouiver L£lem. 
Boi. 1. vii. go The. .cohering sides of adjacent carpels. 

Coheritor. [Co-3b. Cf. F. cohéritzer] A 
joint inheritor ; =Co-HETR. 

c15so Crowtey /uform. §& Petit. 233 The Father, whych 
hath by his Worde begotten hym many brothers and coheri- 
tours inhiskyngdom. 1645 Pacirr Hevesiogr.(ed. 4) 40 The 
Gentiles should not with the Jewes be made co-heriters. .of 
the Promise. 1805 SouTHEY Madoc in Azt. vili, In Heaven, 
Co-heritors with us of endless joy. 1853 G. Jonnston Nai. 
Hist. E. Bord. 1. 218 Coheritors of the soil with civilized 
man. 

So Cohe-ritage, joint heritage. . 

1882 F. W. Myers Rexewal of Youth 65 The undispersed 
co-heritage of joy ! 

Cohersion, obs, form of Coznoron, 

+ CGoherrt, v. Obs. [In form, app. a deriv. of 
L. coeré-,.a form of the ppl. stem of coercé-1e to 
CozRcs.: But its history is not clear; and it may 
be ‘a variant of cohar, early form of Coancr. 
Change of av to ex was, however, contrary to usual 
tendencies.] = CoEROE; ; . 
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1478 Bk. Noblesse 38 Coherted and be force ayenst theire 
hertis'wille and entent. rg09 Hawes Conv. Swearers 25 
For to take vengeaunce ye do me cohert. 1539 4 cf 31 Hen. 
VIII, c. 8 A direct statute and lawe to coherte offenders, 
1543 Grarton Contn, Harding 529 Whom he had therunto 
enforced and coherted, 

Cohe'sible, a. vare—9. [f. L. cohws- ppl. stem 
of cohxrére.to CoHERE+-(I)BLE, in the active 
sense.] Capable of cohesion (Webster 1828). 
Hence Cohesibi‘lity, 

1826 Goon Bé, Nat. (3834) I. 73 They are all branches of 
the common property of co esibility. 

Cohesion (kchi:zan). Also 7-8 cohesion. 
[a. F. cohdsion, ad. L. *cohxston-em, n. of action 
f. cohzs- ppl. stem of cohzrére to COHERE.] 

1. The action or condition of cohering; cleaving 
or sticking together; sfec. the force with which 
the molecules of a body or substance cleave to- 
gether: cf. Atrraction of Cohesion, 

1678 Hoses Nat. Philos. viii. Wks. 1845 VII. 139 ‘The 
pons thereof may be contiguous, without any other cohesion 

uttowch. 1690 Locke Hr. Und. ut, v. (1695) 54 The Ex- 
tension of Body, being nothing but the Cohesion or con- 
tinuity of sold separable, moveable Parts, 176s A. Dick- 
son 7reat. Agric. ww. iv, (ed. 2) 468 Where the cohesion is 
weakest, it opens in rents, 1865 Gemie Sven. § Geol, Scotd. 
ii, 35 Water. .loosens the cohesion of a steep bank. 1870 
‘Tyxpatt /Zeaz i. 10 He wishes to tear the wood asunder, to 
overcome its mechanical cohesion by the teeth of his saw. 

2. Bot. The superficial union of like organs. 
(Distinguished from ADHESION.) 

1835 Henstow Sot, (Lardner's Cabinet Cycl.) 93 In 
proportion as this cohesion extends from the base towards 
the apices of the sepals. 1848 Lixptey /2/rod. Bot. U1. 62 
A cohesion of the cotyledons takes place. 1882 Vines 
Sachs’ Bot. 546 note, 1t has come to be the usage in English 
works on descriptive botany to apply the term ‘cohesion’ to 
the apparent union of organs of the same kind, ‘adhesion’ 
to the apparent union of organs ofa different kind. 

3. transf. and fig. Of non-material union. 

c 1690 Locke (J.', In their tender years, ideas that have 
no natural cohesion, come to be united in their heads. 1796 
Burne Regic. Peace i, Wks. 1808 VII. 161 It long held 
together with a degree of cohesion, firmness, and fidelity 
not known before or since in any political combination of 
that extent. 1855 H, Spencer Princ, Psychol. (1872) I. u. 
ii, 180 There is considerable cohesion between the visual 
sensations produced by an orange and the taste or smell 
of the orange. 1875 Srunus Const. //ist. I. ii, 28 The tie of 
nationality [was] a sufficient bond of cohesion. 

4. attrib, as in Cohesion figures: the forms as- 
sumed by a drop of any liquid when placed on a 
solid or another liquid. 


Cohesive (kohi'siv), a. [f. L. cohws- (see 
COHESIBLE) +-IVE.] Having the property of co- 
hering ; characterized by cohesion. 

1727-31 (see Cottesivenrss]. 1755 in JouNsoN. 1799 J. 
Rosertson Agric. Perth 205 Tracts of the finest cohesive 
soil. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. i, (1814) 6 Dung which 
has fermented so as to become a mere soft cohesive mass. 
3848 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 111. 489 To show how 
little cohesive force the league possessed. 1850 DauBENY 
Atom, Th. x, (ed. 2) 314 By cohesive attraction. .we mean 
that force which binds together the particles of a body. 

Hence Cohe'sively ad/v., Cohe’siveness. 

1818 Topp, Cofesively, in a connected or dependent manner. 
(Hence in later Dicts.] «727-31 Baitey vol. LI. Cohesizveness, 
cohesive anality: 1755 in Jounson. 1765 GoLpsm, £ss, 
(L.), The style loses its cohesiveness. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, 
Educ. IV. 210/1 A felted web, to which cohesiveness is 
given by compressing. 

Coheyre, obs. form of Courir. 

+ Cohibency. Ods.~° [f. L. type *cohtbentia, 
f. cohibere to restrain: see -ENcY.] ‘A keeping 
under, or restraining’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cohibit (kohi-bit), 7. Now rare. Also 6 cohy- 
byte, 6-8 cohibite. [f. L. cohibit- ppl. stem of 
cohibére to restrain, f. co(m)- together + habzre to 
hold: cf. adhibit, exhibit, etc.] trans. To re- 
strain, check; to restrict. 

1544 Supfplic. Hen. VILL, in Four. Supplic. 25 Although 
synne may be for a tyme cohybyted and restrayned. sie 
Torsett Fours. Beasts (1673) 506 A Lambs runnet..powred 
into water, doth speedily cohibit the bleeding of the nose. 
1649 Evetyn Liberty § Serv. ii. Misc. (2805) 12 Co- 
hibiting themselves within those bounds which God hath 
prescribed, 1734 Nortn Lives I. 317 It was scarce 
possible to cohibit people’s talk. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lexv., Co- 
Aibiting mediunt, a substance which prevents the passage of 
clectricit from one body to another, . 

Cohibition (kouhibi-fon). Now rare. [ad. L. 
cohibetiou-em, n. of action £ cohiébare: see prec.] 
Restraint, restriction ; check, stoppage, 

1886 A. Day Lue. Secret 1, (x625) 117 These kindes of 
troubles .. are cohibitions of all such earthly delight. 1650 
Buuwer Anthropomet. 220 This phantastical cohibition 
against the freedom of Nature. 1666 G. Harvey ford, Angel, 
xiv. 159 A sudden cohibition of .. their Hamorrhoids. 1882 
J.B. STALLo Concepts & Th, mod. Physics 117 The cohibition 
of the bulk of a gas being due solely to pressure, ; 

So + Cohi-bitive a., restraining, restrictive ; + Co- 
hi-bitor, one who restrains. - , 

31548 Hatt Chrox, (1809) 497 Cohibetors and refreiners of 
the Kynges wilfull- skope and unbrideled libertic.- .2668 
Wiruins Neal Char, 27 Cohibitive,—restrain;,check, curb, 
with-hold, ; . 

|Cohob. Obs. Afed.” Also cohoph, [Origin 
uncertain: it may be the root of next’ word, .or 
merely a contraction of cohobation. . . 
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An Arabic derivation is suspected.’ There is a Semitic 
root 35 £asaé,.which has in Ethiopic the sense ‘second’, 
with a deriv. vb. ‘to double, repeat’; this may have oc- 
curred ina vulgar Arabic dialect. ‘he suggestion in Littré, 
of Arabic &, Aukbat ‘dust colour mixed with black? 
does not explain the sense.) - . nm 

‘A Paracelsian term, intended to mean repeti- 
tion.; thus medicines given according to Cohob, 
signified that they were administered with un- 
changing perseverance ?-(Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1850- 
60). 

Cohobate (kauhobeit), v Old Chem. 
mod.L. cohobdre, F. cohober: see prec.] 

trans. To subject to repeated distillation, by 
pouring a liquid back again and again upon the 
matter from which it has been distilled (or other 
matter of the same kind). 

3641 Frencn Distidl. ii. (1651) 50 Cohobate this water three 
times. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol, Chym. 248 That salt being 
cohobated sometimes with Paracelsus his sal circulatum. 
173% ArsuTHNoT Adiments (J.), The juices of an animal 
body are as it were cohobated, being excreted and admitted 
again into the blood with the fresh aliment. 1767 Woutre 
Distil, in Phil. Trans, LVL 53 The spirit of wine, 
charged with the acid vapours, must be distilled and co- 
habated. 1879 A. Swanwick tr. Goethe’s Faust 1. 1. 288 
The human system duly we compose, And then in a retort 
enclose, And cohobate. 

Hence Co-hobating vd/. sb. and fl. a.; Co‘ho- 
ba‘tor, an apparatus or agent that effects cohoba- 
tion. 

1654 Gaytox Pleas. Notes i. vii. ro An eye for an Alchim- 
ist, a sublimating .. and Cohobating eye. 1662 J. CHAND- 
Ler Van Helmont’'s Oriat, 339 By a repeated Cohobating 
or injection of its own extracted liquor in distillation. 

+Cohoba‘tion. O/d Chem. Also 8 cohaba- 
tion. [n. of action f, ConoBate.] The operation 
of cohobating (see prec.) ; redistillation. 

x605 TiMME Bae 1. xiti. 57 If. .the oylely liquor of his 
proper sulphur..be drawen forth with sundry cohobations 
and extillations. 1610 B, Joxson Alch. u. v. 1657 G. 
Starkey Heluont's Vind. 241 The sweet oyl of mercury... 
by cohobation with the fire of Hell (that is, the Alcahest) 
becomes volatile. 1754 Lewis Platina in Phil, Trans. 
XLVIII, 65: The cohobation was repeated four times, the 
distill'd liquor proving pale and paler every time. 178: 
foid. URXITI, 28 In all these cases..more of the met 
will be taken up by distillation and cohobation. 
+Cohonesta‘tion, Obs. rare. [f.L.co-honestdre 
to honour in common or abundantly: see Co-.] 
Honouring with one’s company. 

1689 Suapweit Bury F.1. Wks, 1720 IV. 124 The great 
vecserg done to us, and the cohonestation of us, by your 
arrival. 

Cohoobie: see Cow-Hunpy, Se. Obs. 

Cohorn: see CozHoRN. 

Cohort (kawhpat), sb, [a. F. cohorte, ad. L. 
cohort-em (cohors) court, enclosure, company of 
soldiers, tenth part of a legion; f. co- together + 
Aort-, found also in hort-us, cogn. with Gr. xépros, 
Eng. garth, gard-en, from a root meaning ‘to 
enclose’: see GarDEN. The living descendant of 
the L. word in F. is court, Eng. Court.] 

1, Rom. Antig. A body of infantry in the Roman 
army, of which there were ten in a legion, each 
consisting of from 300 to 600 men; also applied 
to auxiliary troops of the same strength, and (later) 
to bodies of cavalry. 

2489 Caxton Faytes of A. v. 99 A cohorte of Mace- 
donyens. 1569 T. Stocker Diodorus Sic. 1. x. 58 Foure 
hundred horse, deuided into three cohorts or troupes. 178 
Gipson Decl. & F. ILI. 4x Marcellinus .. advanced .. with 
the select cohorts, which were considered as the hope and 
strength of the army. 1879 Frovpe Cwzsar xvii. 274 Sabinus 
. shad..a few cohorts lately raised in Italy, : 

2. tvansf. a A similar division of other armies. 
b. A band of warriors in general. “ 

¢ 1g00 Afelusine 97 The kinge made to be take alle them 
of hys cohorte or company. 1667 Minton P. Z. xt 127 The 
Cohort bright Of .watchfull Cherubim, 81g Byron Heér. 
Melodies, Sennacherib, The Assyrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold, And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold. 1827 Scotr Nafoleon xxvi, The legion of honour 
wasto consist of.. fifteen cohorts. 1874-H. Revxotvs John 
Safi. iit. § 1. 134 Jchoiada gained his victory over Athaliah 
with a cohort of priests. . 

3, fig. A company, band ; esp. of persons united 
in defence of a common cause. : 

2729 Botincuroke in Szvi/?’s Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 543 My 
friends and my ST OR had a numerous cohort of 
the latter, 1858 Neate Bernard de AL. 33 The cohort of 
the Fathers Who kept the Faith below. 287: TynpaLi 
Fragm. Sct. (ed. 6) V1. xvi. 454 A small cohort of-social re- 
generators. - 
_&. Zool, and ‘Bot. In some classifications, a large 
group superior to a natural order, but of no fixed 
grade; in Bot. usually = ALLIANCE 6. °° 

1845 Linpuey Sch. Bot. iv, (1858) 24 No ideaof the nature 
or limits of these cohorts can_be- formed» from a considera- 
tion of the Flora of Europe alone.:-. 1880 Gray Struct. Bor. 
ix. § x. 326 Cohort ..is becoming established for a grade 
next above that of order. : ocean ey, 

+ Cohort (kohg-t), v. Obs. rare. ‘fad. L- co- 
hort-dri, f.co- (com-) + hortaré.] trans. To exhort. 
“3482 Caxton Myrr, 1. v. 28 Thus wil the deuil cohorte 
(er? coherte} them. a@ 1572’Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1: 
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458 The Lard of Tullybarne and uther Noble men, who 
cohorted thame to quyetness, ; tee 

_t Cohortation! (kouhgatéi-fen). Ods..or arch. 
[ad. L. cohortation-em, n. of action-f. cohortari : 
see prec.] Exhortation.- ; 

x642 R. Watson Seruz. Schisme 1 Saith he, in his cohor- 
tation. 165: Howe. Venice 207 A Cohortation. .address’d 
to all Christian Princes. 1838 H. J. Rose in Burgon 312 
Good Mex (1880) I. 249, I made a solemn cohortation to all 
the students. - 1870 SEELey in Aacw. Mag. Sept. 3592/2 
Like general orders in a camp, or the military cohortations 
of 2 Roman imperator. ire 

+ Cohortation?, Obs. rare. [irreg. f. Conoxr.] 
Combination in a cohort or company (?). 

¢ 1500 Afelusine 97 Ye shall hold hym felawship, and also 
all them that are of your cohortacion. The kinge miade to 
be take alle them of hys cohorte or company. 

Cohortative (kchg-stativ), a. (53.)  [f. L, co- 
hortat-, ppl. stem of cohortavi+-1vE,] Pertaining 
to cohortation: in Hed. Grammar, applied to a 
lengthened form of the future pete or pre- 
sent) tense; used almost entirely in the first person, 
where its force can generally be given by ‘let me’, 
‘let us’; the future paragogic. 

1852 Gesenins’ Heb. Gramm. (Eng. transl.) $1 The charac- 
teristic of the Cohortative is a long a. 1874 A.B. Davinson 
Introd, Heb. Gram. (1888) 59 zote, Both the Jussive and 
Cohortative are comprehended by Ewald under the name 
Voluntative. 

Cohosh (kehg'f). Also 8 cohush. [See quot. 
1866.] The name of several North American 
plants which have been used medicinally, Black 
c., Cimicifuga racemosa. Blue c., Caulophylium 
thalictrotdes. Red c., Acta spicata, var. rubra. 
White c., Aciwa alba. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.189 Cohush (Actaca Spicata). 
185 S. Juop Margareé 1, xvi. (1871) 123 She gathered the 
..red cohosh. .and other flowers. 18667 veas. Bot, 241 Cate 
lophyllum..The flowers .. are succeeded by deep-blue glo- 
bose berries.. These berries are called by the Indians Co- 
hosh, and the plant is esteemed medicinal. 388 Libr 
Univ. Knowl. IV. 119 Cokosk, the Indian name of black 
snake-root. 

+ Co-hospital, a. Obs. rare. [ef. late L. co- 
hospit-em fellow guest, and Hospirat.] 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage v. vii. (1614) 482 A Hawkehad 
been admitted thither for the cure of his lame legge .. he 
inhospitably slew many of these co-hospitall weaker Fowles. 

Cohow, cahow, cohoo (kah#) Ornith. In 
7 pl. cahouze. [From its cry.] A bird of the Ber- 
mudas, a species of Shearwater (generally under- 
stood to be Pufinus obseurus) formerly found in 
immense numbers, but now nearly exterminated. 

x615 Let. of L. Hughes in Lefroy Mem, Bermudas 877) 
II. 578 About the middle of October, Birds which we call 
Cahouze and Pimlicoes come in., When the Cahouze-time 
is out..noddies and sandie birds come in, 1623 Carr. 
Ssutn Hist. Bermudas in Virginia 180 Coupers_ Ile, 
where were [anno 1614] such infinite numbers of the 
Birds called Cahowes. /did. 171 The Cahow is a Bird of 
the night, for all the day she lies hid in holes in the Rocks. 
1625 Purcnas Pilgrims IV. 1740 They call it, of the cry 
which it maketh, Cohow. 1670 S. Crarxe Four Eng. 
Plantations 22, 1859 J. M. Joxes Nat. ix Bermuda 93-6 
Mr. Hardie learned in June 1847 ‘that the Cahow was still 
known by its old name’. 

Cohubie: see Cow-HubBy, Sc. Obs. 

Cohune (koh#n). Also. 8 cohone, 9 ca- 
houn. A species of palm (Aé/alea Cohune) found 
in Honduras. Hence cohune-palm, -tree,-oil. 

x805 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. U1. 300 We cut down 
branches of the cohone trees. 1866 7rcas. Bot. 110 Attalea 
Cohune, a native of Honduras, produces nuts called Cahoun 
nuts, which yield a valuable oil, /d¢d. 31x Cokune oil. 
1882 J. Saru Lconomie Plants 129 Cohune Palm. * 2 

Co-husband, -hymmn: see Co-. 

Coich-grass, obs. form of Coucu-crass. 

-+ Coidsoch. Se. Obs. “ [cf Gaelic catthteach 
(pron. kai-tfix) wasting, caiéhte, spent, worn out, 
lean, lank.} ‘A puny wight’ (Jam,). : 

@x605 ‘MonTcomente Foting 513 Then the cummers that 
gee ken came alt with a clak, To coniure that coidgoch, with 
clewes in their creeles. : — 

Coif (koif), sd, Forms: 3-7 coyfe, 4-5 coyffe, 
coyf, 6 coiffe, 6-7 coife, quoife, 7-9 quoif, 5- 
coif; (also 4 koife, coyif, coyphe, 5 koyf, 7 
koyfe, 8 quoiff; 6 Sc. kuafe, queif, quayf, 7 
quaiffe, quaife). [ME. coy/e, a. OF. coi/e, coiffe 
(= Prov. cofa, Sp. eofia; Pg. coifa, It. cuffia) :—late 
L. *cuffia (cofea in Venant. Fortunatus, czephia in 
Alcuin), supposed by Diez and others to represent 
an OHG. *kupphja, deriv. of ONG.. chuppha, 
MUG. dugfe cap.) oo cet, ; 

L. ‘A close-fitting cap covering the top, back, 
and.sides of the’head, ; ae 

ta. Inearly use'a cap of this kind, tied like 
a night-cap under the chin, worn out, of doors by 
both sexes. tb. In ‘later use, worn by men ‘only 
as a night-cap, skull-cap, under-cap. Ods: 
: [xe92 Barron 1. vi. § 2 Et cum aucuns felouns vendrount 
en jugement a respoundre de lour felonie, volom nous ge il 
veignent dechaucez et deceyntz sauntz.coyfe, et a teste des- 
coverte, en pure lour cote.) ¢ 3325 Poem temp. Edw, II, 
(Percy) xvi,-A_coyf to’ bind with: his locks. . a 1350 Eur 
Times Edw. 11, 117 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 329 Somme 
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[wantonne prestes] .. ben ashamed of the werke the bishop 
hem bitok, At even he set upon a koife, and kembeth the 
croket, 1490 Caxton Exeydos xvi. 62 He maketh his longe 
heres to be bounden in a coyffe rounde aboute his hed. 1533 
Exyor Cast. Helthe ww. (R.), I dyd throwe away my quylted 
cappe, and ny other close bonnettes, and onely dyd lye in 
athynne coyfe, x59 Florio 2nd /ruttes 13x To thee, all 
catts are graie in the darke and euerie quoifs will serue a 
nights. 1603 Ceremonies at Caronat. Fas, T (168s) 8 A 
shallow Quoifis put on the Kings head. x647 Futter Good 
Th. in Worse T. (1841) 81 A grant of liberty from Geet 
Mary to Henry Ratcliffe earl of Sussex, giving him leave 
to wear anight-cap or coif in her majesty’s preserice. a 1662 
Heyun Laud Introd. 17 No man shall cover his head in 
the church or chappel in time of Divine Service, except he 
have some Infirmity, in which case let him wear a night- 
cap or coif, 1700 Concreve Way of World v.v, Inaquoif 
like a man-midwife. 1834 Prancué Brit. Costume 96 A 
white coif tied under the chin is (¢ep. Hen. 111] frequently 
seen upon the heads of persons hunting or on horseback. 

c. A cap of the night-cap form worn by women 
in-doors or under a bonnet. Odés. or dial. Also, 

d. applied to head-coverings worn by women 
in foreign countries. 5 

c 1480 Merlin xxvii. She wolde make a coyf for hir 
suster. 1513 Doucias 2neIs 1. iv. 79 Hir brycht tressis 
envolupit war and wound Intill a kuafe [ed. 1710 queif] of 
fyne gold wyrin threid. 1603 Philotus xxii, Than may 3e 
haue baith Quaiffis and Kellis, Hich Candie Ruffes and 
Barlet Bellis. 1621 J. Reynoips God's Rev, agst. Murder 
1. iii. 93 Shee is inforced, yea, faine to sell away her quaives, 
her bands, and her upper coat. 1688 R, Home Armoury 
1. 465/1 A, gathered, or drawing Quoife..runneth upon 
strings which may be made wider or closer. 1707 E. 
Warp And, Rediv, Il, v. 16 Old Bawds .. Cloking their 
Coives with modest Dress, And outward Signs of Holiness. 
1j2y Swirr Baucis § Phil, Instead of home-spun coils, 
were seen pinners edg’d with colberteen. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. xxxix, The coif—the apron—the blue checked 
gown, were all those of old Ailie. 1855 Whitby Gloss., 
Cozf, a cap, an old-fashioned lace head-dress for females. 

{1598 -Haxtuyr Voy. 1. 497 (R.) Ouer that her cappe 
(made after the coife fashion of cloth of gold) called Shap! 
Tempska.J_ x6r7 Moryson /¢in. 11, 1v. 1. 173 The married 
women [of Italy} wear their heads bare, or couered with a 
fine linnen coyfe. 1796 Morsr Ammer. Geog. U1. 478 They 
{Circassian women] wear a black coif on their heads. 1813 
S. Rocers Yacgitel. go Sabot and coif, and collerette. 1882 
Day of Rest 211 Brittany, The women wear the white coif 
ofstiffly starched muslin. 

e. transf. : 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxiv, (Arb.) ror See, my lord the 
kyng, thus gate he his redecoyf, 1736-7 tr. Aeysder’s Trav, 
(1760) IV. 283 A calf with two heads, with a kind of coif 
growing over one of them. 

+2. An ecclesiastical head-dress. pues by 
Wyclif to that of the Jewish priests.) Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Zx, xxviii. 37 It shall be vpon the coyif [1388 
mytre, Vulg. #asa] standing ouer to the forheed of the 
bishop. /bzd. 39 The coif of bijs. ¢ 1440 Promp. Paro. 86 
Coyfe v. cappe, fexa..Cappe, or hure, for clerkys, tena, 2874 
J. Stupcey tr. Bale's Pageant Popes, To Rdr., How can 
that- foundation stand which is made of..tippets, coifs, 
chrisms. 

3. A white cap formerly worn by lawyers as a 
distinctive mark of their profession ; esp. that worn 
by a serjeant-at-law as part of his official dress; 
afterwards represented by the white border or a 
small patch of black silk on the top of the wig. 

Fairholt says that ‘In the rolls of the wardrobe of King 
Richard [1 (39x) is an entry for twenty-one linen coifs for 
counterfeiting men of the Jaw, in the King’s Play at Christ- 
mas’. 

1399 Lanoi. Rich, Redeles ut. 320 pey cared ffor no coyffes 
that men of court vsyn. 1597 Hooker Lcel. Pol. v. § 66 
(2617) 386 A linnen Coife..an ornament which onely Ser- 
Feants at Law doe weare. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1512/3 The 

late Blected and Sworn Serjeants,at Law did this day per- 
form the Ceremony of walking in their Coifs to Westminster, 
from Grays-Inn. ¢xrzso Cetra Fiennes Diary (1888) 261 
heed Serjeant) has a Coiffe put on his head, which is a 

lack satten cap with a white Lace or Edge round ye 
bottom.* 1708 Crampertavne St. Gt. Brit. 1. s. xiii. (1743) 
110A Serjeant at Law..is obliged to wear a lawn coif under 
his cap. 1884 Pall Mall G. 29 ay 4/2 Mr. Serjeant Pulling 
. Shows that..the white border is the real representation 
by survival of the coif, the black patch representing the 
cornered cap which was worn above it. The coif was 
originally a kind of white hood, made apparently of lawn, 
which completely covered the head in the same way that a 
barrister’s wig does now. : ‘ 

b. The position or order of serjeant-at-law. 

wgaa Skerton Why nat to Court 313 He countys them 
foles arid dawes, Sergyauntes of the coife eke. 16x4 SELDEN 
Titles Hon, 358 The Judges and Barons of the degree of the 
coife, jae 6 in Rushw. Aisé, ‘Cold. u1. (t692) I. 330 These 
Brothets of the Coyfe. zzz Appison Sect. No. 89 #1 No 
less a man than a Brother of the Coif. 1770 Foore Lame 
Lover iu. §5 Ol Fye! have a pines respect for the coif. 
2884 Serjr. Punuine (¢it/e), The Order: of the Coif. 1889 
Seryr. Rosinson Bench § Bar 237 Serjeant Murphy died 
before I took the coif, ts 


+4, A’close-fitting skull-cap of iron or steel; or 


later, of leather, worn under the helmet; the 
vbull-cap of a helmet. Ods.-exc. Hist: 

¢ 3380 Sir Ferumb. 898 Ys helm, ys coyph habryioun 
alle bay inate coceaie € 1450 Marlin, oe The ‘ye 6 
ban pie yafso grete‘a stroke thourgh the helme that he 
slyt the sercle and the: koyf of Iren to the heed. © 1489 
Caxton, Sonnes of Aymon i.-44 The coyfie of stele that 
made his stroke to slyde...- xg25 Lp. Berners Froiss. IT. 
elxviii. (clxiv.]- 475 The thirde’ course they vnhelniéd eche 
other, so that-bothe sate bareheaded in’ their coyfés:® ‘crs30 
~Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 271. He: strake Arthur_on’ the 
helme; so that it entred till it came to’ the:éoyfe-of-stele; 
and then the stroke dydde glente downe ‘towarde’ the lyft 
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syde,, and strake awaye as muche of the hawberk as it 
touched. x Suaxs. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 147 Hence thou 
sickly Quoife, Thou art a guard too wanton for the head. 
1766: Barnineron Observ. Statutes 202 note, The coif was 
originally an iron plate or scull-cap, worn by Knights under 
their Helmet. 1834 PLancué Brit. Costume 74 The cowl 
of mail being drawn over a steel cap called a coif-de-fer. 
1874 Bouter, Arms § Ari, vii. 109 This hauberk.-had a 
hood or coif; and over this hood, as a second defence for 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 

+5. A surgical cap for the head or other part. 

xg99 A. M. tr. Galedhouer's Bk. Physicke 2/1 Mixe them 
very well the one with the other, and then ether of a kercher 
or of Taffataye make a Queife, and insparge therin this 
poulder.. Thou shalt wear this Quoife three or four times in 
aweeke, both night andday. 1767 Goocn 7rcat. Wounds 
I. 312 A bandage with six tails, or a kind of coif with lappets 
affixed to it, may be found very applicable in some cases. 

+6. The amnion enveloping the feetus. Ods. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankyude 38 The mydwifes com- 
munelye call it the coyfe or byggyn of the chylde. 16zz 
Cotcr. Agnetiere, Th’ inmost of the three membranes which 
enwrap a wombe-lodged infant; called by some Midwives, 
the Coyfe, or Biggin of the child. 

7. ‘Applied to the calyptra of mosses.’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

8. attrib. and comb. 

1598 Haxcurt Voy. 1. 497 (R.) Her cap made after the 
coife fashion. 28z0 2 ft ME) ZL. ut. xx, In rude, but 
glad procession, came Bonneted sire and coif-clad dame. 

Coif (koif), v. Pa. t. and pple. coifed. [orig. 
app. ad. OF. cotfer, coiffer, f. coife, coiffe, a Corr ; 
but in later usage treated as a native formation 
from co¢fas an Eng. word ; cf. to cap, bonnet, etc.] 
_L. evans. To provide or cover with a coif; to 
invest with the sergeant’s coif; to cover as with a 
coif. 

1530 Patscr. 488/2, I coyfe, I puta coyfe upon ones heed. 
16x Corcr., Coifer, to coyfe, weare acoyfe, put on acoyfe. 
1658 J. Harrincton Prerog. Pop. Gout. u. iii. (1700) 345 
There be in these times that are coif’d with such Opinions, 
that to shew Scripture to be Reason, is to make it lose 
weight with them. 1724 Arnutunot etc. Martin Scribd, 
(T.), You, eloquent oyster-merchants of Billingsgate (just 
ready to be called_to the bar, and coifed like your sister- 
serjeants), 1788 SMoLLETT Qzix. (1803) I. 259 He would 
not suffer himself to be coifed [z. e. witha woman's coif], but 
covered his head with a quilted linen night-cap. 1758 J.G. 
Coorgr Call Aristippus iv, (R.1, Whilst wanton boys. -coife 
me, where I’m bald, with flow’rs. 1870 Morris Earihiy 
Par. II. m1, 466 What fair cloth may coif my head. 

2. To dress, arrange, or make up (the hair). Cf. 
coifure, and paarene below. 

2 Mertvace Rout, Zug. (2865) V. xii. 95 The hair was 
to be sedulously coifed, 

Hence Coifing g4/. a. 

a Jean Incevow Story Doom v. 231 Like the travelling 
sun, Setting, all clad in coifing clouds of gold. 

J To express the ordinary sense of mod.F. coiffer 
to dress or arrange the hair or head, various 
modifications of that word are in use with coiffeurs 
and their clients, as to coi, to cof. So coiffed 
is sometimes used to reproduce F. cof, in refer- 


ence to the coiffé of French countrywomen, etc. 
1835 Witus Pencillings II, \xii. 174 The soubrette who 
sells you a cigar is coiffed as fora ball. 1880 Ourpa Afoths 


III. 19 Handsome women. .coifféed to perfection. 1884 E. 
Jenkins Week of Passion 1. viii. 241 Her abundant dark 
hair was coiffed with a glittering spray of diamonds, 1888 
P, Firzceratp Fatal Zero viii. 34 Washing, cleaning, coif- 
féing these aristocrats. 1889 Q, Rev. Oct. 300 Sometimes 
‘the hair’ was coifféed in rolls. 


Coif, obs. Sc. form of Cove a hollow. 

Coif, erroneous form of Quatcx, cup. 

Coifed (koi'ft), ppl. a. [f. Corr sd, and v. + -ED.] 
Wearing or provided with a coif; having a cover- 
ing resembling a coif. 

1520 St. Papers Hen. VIIT, Vi. 59 The Kynge, beyng 
prAees and in hys nyghte gowne. “1702 AppIsoNn Diad, 
Afedals (1727) 115 She [Africa] is always quoiff'd with the 
head of an Elephant. 1774 P, Parsons Newmarked 11. 24 
When a man is as grave as a coifed head. 1845 Lo. Camr- 
Beit Chancellors (1857) IV. Ixxxv. 156 The coifed sages of 
the law who frequented Durham House. 1874 Bouvet 
Arms §& Arm. vil. 110 The coifed hauberk..was made on 
the model of. .the ordinary French habit of that period. 


|| Coiffette. [F. dim. of coige.] A skull-cap 
of iron worn by soldiers in the fourteenth century. 
Really only the OFr. word, used as a technical 
term by some antiquaries ; never in living use in 
English. 

|| Coiffeur (kwafér). [F., agent-sb. f. coffer to 
dress the hair.] The French word for hair-dresser : 
affected by fashionable or artistic hair-dressers, 
and their patrons, 
+ 1858 Summonps Dict. Trade 98/t Coiffure, a head-dress, 
coiffeur being a hair-dresser, 1884 Afanch, Bxam. 27 
Oct. 5/3 Looking at the effects the coiffeur is able to pro- 
duce. his power must be acknowledged. 

Coiffure (kwafitr, rarely koi-fiur), Also 8 
quoiffure,; coiffeure.- [F.; sb, of action f. coiger 
to Com, dress the head and hair] A style or 
fashion of attiring the head and dressing the hair ; 
head-dress, usually of women. 4 i 

@ 63x Donne Hist. Septuagint (2633) 68.(T.) Drawin 
up’ the coifure to a highness royal. 2702 Appison Dial, 
Medals (2727) _87-.Methinks’ she ig particular in her 


* Quoiffure. .x7r1-— Sfect.-No, 98 ?-x, I-am highly pleased 
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with the Coiffure now in Fashion. 1831 Cat’s Tail 17 Anold 
greasy night-cap, his morning coiffure. 1866 Mrs. H. 

Woop Sz. Martin's Eve xxv. (1874) 319 It’s not once in six 
months that Madame Baret’s coiffure is amiss. 

Coi-fless, zc. Without a coif. 

1611 Corcr., Triste commen bonnet de nuict sans coiffe, 
As melancholicke as a coyfelesse nightcap. 1830 A. 
Cunnincuam in /raser’s Mag. 1. 406 An old and coifless 
carline cried. 

Coign (koin), sd. Also coigne. [an archaic 
spelling of Coin, Quorx, q.v., retained chiefly in 
connexion with the phrase in 1.]} 

1. In_the Shaksperian phrase Coign of vantage : 
a position (properly a projecting corner) affording 
facility for observation or action. (The currency 
of the phrase is app. due to Sir Walter Scott.) 

1605 Suaxs. Afacb. 1. vi. 7 No lutty frieze, Buttrice, nor 
polgne of Vantage, but this Bird Hath made his pendant 
Bed. 1818 Scorr Hrt, Afidl. vi, As if the traders had 
occupied with nests..every buttress and coign of vantage, 
as the martlett did in Macbeth’s Castle. 1823 — Quentin 
2D. xx, From some such turret or balcony-«window, or similar 
‘coign of vantage’. 1863 Guo. Exiot Homola mt, xxxiii, A 
..swarming of the people at every coign of vantage. 187 
Brownine 2». Hohenst. 1699 Terror on her vantage-coigne, 
Couchant supreme among the powers of air, Watches. 

2. Occasionally used in the following senses, 
where Quorn is the ordinary modern spelling : 

a, A comer-stone ; a projecting corner or angle 
of a building. (Cf. also Coin 2). 

1843 R. Horne Orion, Great figurés started from the roof 
And lofty coignes. 

b. A wedge (in Printing or Gunnery. 

1785 Jounson, Coiguc..2. A wooden wedge used by 
printers. [Baitey had coc, guine, guoine.) 1862 Paumer- 
sTon Sf. in 7¥snes 7 Mar. When the gun fs clevated by 
coigns. 1867 Smytu Satlor's Word-dh., Coign, See Quoin. 

+8. A frequent early spelling of Coin 4-7 
(rarely of Corn 1). 


Coign, v. Variant of Coiy v.2, Quorn. 

Hence Coigned fa. pAle., furnished with coigns 
or corner-stones, QuUOINED. Coigning, furnishing 
with coigns; coigns collectively ; Quotning. 

1801 Coxe Tour Monmouth 1.49 Built of rubble, but coigned 
with hewn stones. 1889 Athenaum 3 Aug. 169/3 The 
Saxon coigning of ‘long and short work‘, the towered arch 
with plain chamfered abaci. — ; 

Coigne, coigny (Jrish Hist.) : see Coyne. 

+Coil, v.' Obs. Also coylie. [a. OF. cotllir, 
now cuczllir :—L. colligere to collect, gather.] An 
earlier form of Cutt (q. v.‘, used in the sense, To 
select, choose. Hence Coiling v//. sd. 

1399 LancL. Rich. Redeles 11, 200 Coile out pe Kny3tys 
pat knowe well hemself. 1430 Lypo. Chron. 7 voy 1. xili, 
Chesen out and coyle the chefe iewels. 1530 Pavscr. 498/2 
Coyle out the geaay pistes and Yrisshepence, es/isez les 
dandyprattes et les deniers dIriande hors de la reste. 1552 
Hutoet s.v., Coyle or chose out of many, seligo. 1617 
Markuam Cavad, 1.87 The Colt..which is to be coyled and 
cast away. Jdid. In this coyling of Studs there is great arte 
and iudgement tobe vsed.  x655 L. THetrorp Perf. Horse: 
mai 15 By no means... make too early coiling, 1708-15 
Kersey, Coiling of the Stud, is the first making choice 
ef a Colt, or young Horse, for any service. 1721-1800 in 
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+ Coil, v.2 Obs. Also coyle. [First in 16th c.: 
origin unknown ; connexion with F. cu/ is perhaps 
possible: cf. Coit v6] ¢rans. To beat, thrash. 
Hence Coiled 47/. a. 

1530 Parser. 498/2, I coyle ones kote, I beate hym, je 
bastonne. 1842 Unatt Evasin. Apoph.7b, Of a certaine 
man, somewhat sharpely beatyng a bonde seruaunt .. 
Socrates asked..whether of bothe hath more neede of coil- 
ing, ye, or your seruaunt. 31548 — Avast. Par. Luke xx. 
159 a, When they had sore coyled him, and had reviled 
him. 1869 T. Preston Cambises Stage Direct., Here draw 
and fight. Here she must lay on and coyle them both. 
fbid. Knave, slave and villain! a coild cote now and than. 
c1sgo Wife mats din Morelles Skin 770 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
IV. 211, I shall her coyle both backe and bone. 

Coil (koil), v3 Also 7-8 coile, coyl(e, quoile. 
(Goes with Com sd.3, neither being as yet traced 
beyond 1611, though, as nautical words, they were 
no doubt in spoken use much earlier. The vb. is 
generally supposed to be identical with F. cveillir 
to gather, collect, cull, which Littré has as a 
‘terme de marine’, ‘ plier une manoeuvre en rond. 
ou en ellipse’. Cf. the Pg. colher un cabo ‘to coil 
a cable’ (Vieyra).] : 

1, trans. To lay up (a cable, rope, etc.) in con- 
centric rings; the rings may be disposed above 
each other, or one ring within another, or over 
cleats, etc., as is done with small lines, to prevent 


entanglement. Const. with 2. 

1611 Coter., Vrillonner une cable, to coil a cable, to wind 
or lay it vp round, or ina ring. 2627 Carr. SmrtH Seancar's 
Gram. vii. 30 Quoile a Cable, isto layit up inaround Ring, 
or fake, one above another. - 2708 Morreux Aadelais wv. 
xxili-(1737) 97 V’ll coyle this Rope. x719 Glossogr. Angi. 
Nove, ‘B sea, a rope or cable laid up round, one Fake or 
turn over another.’.1s said tobe quoiled up. 1785 Grover 
A thenaid xix. (R,), Qur-conductor gathered as he stept, A 
clue, which careful in his hand he coil’d. 1805 SouTHEY 
Madoc in Ast, xv, When its blow was spent, Swiftly the 
dextrous spearman coil'd the string, And sped again the arti- 
ficer of death. 1836 Marrvat Afidsh. Easy xiv, Directed the 
two men forward to coil 2 hawser upon the foregrating, 
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abso, 1833 Maurvat /. Sémple viii, Tell Mc. Simpkins 
..to coil many upon the Lag 5 ; . 

Jig. 1789 Dispix Song, Poor Yack ii, And, my timbers! 
what lingo he'd coil and belay." 

2. a. To enwrap within coils. 

16x16 Beaum. & Fu. Ant. of Alalta u. i, Coil’d up in a 
cable, like salt eels, Or buried low i’ th’ ballast. 168: 
Crowne Sen, VI, w. 46 Well coyl’d round With proofs, 
that will resist small shot at least. : 

pb. To.enfold in a coil, ensnare. rare. 

19748 T. Epwarps Canons of Criticism Sonn. xxxiv. (1765) 
340 Shun follies haunts, and vicious company, Least. .Plea- 
sure coil thee in her dangerous snare. . 

3. To twist in or into a circular, spiral, or winding 
shape; to twist or wind round (something). 

a@ ae Boyte (J.!, Until the pressure of the air, that at first 
coiled them, be readmitted to do the same thing again. 
r7tz BE, Warp Quiz. 1, 155 Quoil’d in Dust like Snake or 
Adder, 1837 Brewster eh sae 310 Each strand of wire 
+. was coiled several times backward and forward over it- 
self, 1862 (lust. Loud, News XL, 224/1 An Aomsiiote 

nis made of wrought-iron bars coiled into hoops. 186 
Tate Brit, Mollusks iv, ato The shells of .. Planorbis are 
flat and coiled nearly in the same plane, 2870 T. De W. 
Taumace Crinbs Swept Up 270 Crimped, or coiled, or 
bunched, or flumixed their hair. 

b. ref. 

1664 Power xp. Philos, 1.8 You shall see it to winde and 
coyl itself up like a Spring. 1817 M°Leop Voy. Alceste 
305 The snake .. now coiled himself up again. c¢1828 
Brovenip in Zool, Yral. 11, The serpent... coiled himself 
round the rabbit, and appeared to draw out the dead body 
through his folds. . 

c. Zo coil up: to twistinto a fixed or constrained 
position. 

1774 Goupsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 309 Little hoops coil'd 
up in a spring. 1785 Ret /ut. Powers i. ix. 276 They 
make a continued chain of ideas coyled up in the brain. 
1835 Kixcstey Hyfatia xix. 218 She sat, coiled up like a 
snake, on a divan. . Pe 

4. intr. (for ref.) To throw oneself into a spiral 
or winding form, to twist oneself sored. 

1798 Cotertoce Axe. Mar.tv. xiii, They coil’d and swam. 
1836 Peuny Cyct. V. 25/1 The snake .. seized the keeper by 
the left thumb, and coiled round his arm and neck in 2 
moment. 1864 Tennyson £x. Aird. 577 The long convol- 
vuluses That coil’d around the stately stems. 

5. zntr, To move in a spiral or winding course. 

1816 W. ‘Tavtor Month. Mag, XLI. 329 Like doves .. 
Coiling in sweepy rings with cooings bland, 1866 MotLEy 
Dutch Rep. vi. i. 772 He could coil unperceived through 
unsuspected paths. ; 

Coil, v.4 Aaué. [ad. F. culer said of ship or 
wind ‘aller en arriére’, f. ceed hinder part. Cf. 


recoil =reculer.| Totum; cf. weather-cotl, -coiling. 

1804 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. 1. 228 On the zath, in 
a severe squall, with a cross-quarter sea, the ship coiling to 
windward, with her Upper deck parts in the water. 1867 
Smytu Satlor's Word-bh., Weather-coiling, @ ship resum- 
ing her course after being taken aback; rounding off by a 
stern-board, and coming up to it again, E 

Coil (koil), v.5 [f£ Com 52.5] To put (hay) into 
cocks, to cock. 

1825-80 Jamieson, (ylc, Kyle hay, to put tt into cocks. 
1829 Hoac Skeph. Calendar I, 256 To coil a part of her 
father's hay. 1888 Shcfield Gloss. Addenda, Coil or Quoi, 
to make into large heaps. Yo coél hay is to throw a num- 


ber of haycocks together. 
+Coil, v.6 Obs. rare. [app. f. Com sb,2; but 


it might possibly be a sense of Coin v.2: cf. BEAT 
v, 23.) To stir (liquids or the like). 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, ii, 82 Pour therein {a pot) 
your Oyl with a quantity of Water, and coil these to- 
gether with a Spoon till the Water grow darkish. 

+ Coil, sd.! Ods. In 6 coyl [perh. a vbl. sb. 
from Corn v.1 to select.] ? A selection, a choice. 

1574 B. Gooce Lett, to Burghley 15 May, in N. & Q. 7 Mar. 
1863, 183/2 We have here a coyl of proper nee ee 
souldiours. . would deo a man goode to behold their servysse. 

Coil (koil), sd.* arch. and dial. Also 6-7 coyle, 
quoile, 6-8 coile, 7 coyl, quoyle, 7-8 quoil. 
[First in 16th c.: of unknown origin. Prob. a 
word of colloquial or even slang character, which 
rose into literary use; many terms of similar 
meaning have had such an origin ; cf. pocher, row, 
rumpus, dirdunt, shindy, hubbub, hurly-burly, etc. 

The conjectures that coil may be ‘ related” to Gael. cotleid 
(ko'letshi* stir, movement, noise’, or to guiZine(go'lim)* I boil’, 
goileadh, ‘boiling’, or to guild (golv) ‘ shield, war, fight ', are 
mere random ‘shots’, without any justification, phonetic 
or historical. Co? is unknown in Scotland, and no evi- 
dence connects it with Ireland. Gaelic or Irish words do 
not enter English through the air, with phonetic change on 
the way JJ . 2 tg 

1. Noisy disturbance, ‘row’; ‘tumult, turmoil, 
bustle, stir, hurry, confusion’ (J.). 

1867 Drant Horace Efist. u. ii. Hiij, Againe, thinckes 
thou that Tat Rome my vearses can indyte Mongst so 
much toyle, and such a coyle, suche soking carke, and 
spyte. 1589 R. Harvey Pé. Perec. (1860) 30 Such a quoile, 
with ro and con such Bad al te Ergoes. rggoStuaks. Cont. 
Lrr, 11. i. 48 What a coile is there Dromio ? who are those 
atthe gate? 1608 L. Macnin Duimé Kut.1. i, If my hus- 
band should rise from his.study, and misse me, we should 
have such a coile! r610 B. Jonson A ich. v. iv, Did you not 
heare the coyle About the dore? 1676 E. Bury dfedi?. 
375 Many great men which. .make a great coil, and keep a 
great stir and bustle in the world. 1728 Swirt A/udlinix & 
7. But tell me, Tim, upon the spot, By all this coil what 
hast thou got? x860T. Martin tr. Horace 208 What means 
this coil? And wherefore be These cruel looks all bent on 
me? 1884 Hontanp Cheshire Gloss., Coil, row. 
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2. Confused noise of inanimate things; clutter, 
rattle, confused din. y 

1582 Munpay Eng. Rou. Life in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 11. 
201 There was such a coyle among the old iron, such ratl- 
ing and throwing downe the boordes,.that I laye almost 
feared out of my wits, 1633 1. Apaus Ex. 2 Peter iii. 3 
(1865) 617 But put water to fire, and then you have a 
thundering coil. x816 L. Hunt Aéminé 1. 11 You may hear 
acoil Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil. 

3. Fuss, ado; a ‘ business’. 

1593, Drayton /dea 262 You Will, and Will not, what a 
coyle is here? xs595 Swans. Youu 11. i, 165, 1 am not worth 
this coyle that’s made for me. 1613 WitHer Abuses Sivipé 
& Whipiu.i. Vanity, They might foyle The party far ty 
e’en with half that quoyle. 1640 Gent nave in Grit. i, 
I was extream drunke, aske my man Fub else, heTetell you 
what acoyle he had with me, 1652 Cutrerrer Eng. Physic. 
255 Physicians make more a quoil than needs behalf about 
Electuaries. 1692 Hacxet Ad/. Wiliams. 45 What a 
coil hath been made to set up consisteries of ministers and 
ruling elders! 1861 Reape Cloister & H. 1. 383 Who makes 
the coil about nothing now? 1877 WV. IV. Linc. Gloss., Coil, 
fuss, bustle. z ; 

4. a. 70 keep a coil: to keep up a disturbance ; 
make a fuss, bustle, much ado. 

1568 T. Howett Newe Sonets (1879) 147 Dyd flee from 
fredom to the courte, Where Venus only keepes the coyle. 
1577 Hottnsnep Chron. II. 743 They kept such a coile 
against the abbat and moonks, to have certeine ancient 
charters delivered them. 1587 Gotpinc De Afornay ix. (1617) 
140 Proclus and Simplicius keepe a great coyle in mainten- 
ance of the eternity of the world. 161 Cotcr., Graduger, 
to keepe a foule coyle, to make 2 great stirre, or monstrous 
hurlyburly. 1669 Snapwett Royal Sheph. v. Wks. 1720 1. 
295 They all keep such a coile, when theycometo die. 2748 
Tuomson Cast. (udol, 1. 35 Still a coil the Sremshiornst did 
keep. 1807 Crasse Par, Reg. mt. 904 And such sad coil 
with words of vengeance kept, That our best sleepers started 
as they slept. “ . 

b. Afortal coil: the bustle or turmoil of this 
mortal life. A Shaksperian expression which has 
become a current phrase. 

3602 Suaxs. Ham. ut. i. 67 What dreames may come, 
When we haue shufflel’d off this mortall coile, Must giue vs 
pawse, @1764 Cuurcnit, Poens, Journey 11. 8 When 
the Night Suspends this mortal coil, — Scort Ld. of 
Isles, t. Introd., Where rest from mortal coil the mighty of 
the Isles, 1829 I. Tavtor £uthus, v. (2867) 108 The 
Christian. .has waited in the coil of mortality only for the 
moment when he should inspire the ether of the upper world, 

Coil (koil), 54.3 Also 7-8 coile, coyle, quoyl(e, 
quoile, [Goes with Cort v.3, from which it is 
prob, directly formed, like a roll, ¢wist, tie, fold. 

1. orig. A length of cable, rope, etc., when ‘coiled’ 
or gathered up into a number of concentric rings: 
either fake over fake, or in a flat disk with the 

Jakes within each other, the latter being termed a 
Flemish cotl; hence, the quantity of cable, etc., 
usually wound up. Orig. a nautical term. 

1627 Carr. Sait Seaman's Grant. 30 A Bight is to hold 
by any part of a coile, that is the vpmost fake, 1662 Perys 
Diary 22 Aug., One from a trap-door above let fall un- 
awares a coyle of cable. 1677 Lond. Gas, No. a fx 
Remaining in the Consuls hands 18 Quoyles of Cordage 
and oa Hauser, xgzx Ail. §& Sea Dict. A Quoyleis a 
rope laid up round, one Fake over another. Sometimes 
it is taken for a whole Rope quoyl'd; so that if half the 
Rope be cut away, they say, there is but half a Quoyle of 
that Rope. 1752 Citamners, Cyc? s. v. Quoil, The middle 
of such a ring or quoite, is 2 good gree to layshotin. 1794 
Nexson in Nicolas Disf, (1845) I. 432, 1 have to request 
from the Victory two coils of four-inch or four-and-a-half 
rope, 1864 Tennyson Zu. Ard. 17 coils of cordage, 
swarthy fishing-nets, 1874 Kxicur Dict, Afech, 589 When 
laid up in a flat helix, without riders, beginning in the mid- 
dle, and ‘ with the sun’ it is said to be a Flemish coil. 

2. A series of concentric circles or rings in which 
a pliant body has been disposed ; hence, such a 
disposition or form in a body which is rigid. 

166: Bove Spring o Air (1682) 92 These small coyled 
particles of the air.. the pressure is taken away.. flic 
abroad into a Coyle or Zone ten times as big in Diameter 
as before. x 3 Phil. Trans. XXXII. 294 A Snake. .lying 
round in a Col . 2856 Kane Arct. Lxpi. Ui. xx. 202 Around 
him, as a focus, was a coil of men, women, and children, 
2858 O. W. Hoimes Aut. Break/-t.-xii. 1x1 There was a 
staircase like a coil of lace. 1862 /ilust. Loud. News XL. 
136/2 Round which (eggs) the reptile had coiled its length, 
the head surmounting the coil, .2869 Pinurs Vesiv. 
ii. x1 Black coils of barren lava. 

b. As a disposition of women’s hair. . 

. 1888 Galiguani’s Messenger 5 Feb. 1 To replace the 
high-looped coils on the top of the head by braids fall. 
ing on the neck. /éid.2 Brushed up locks and twisted 
coils, : 

3. A single complete turn or circumvolution of 
any coiled body; e.g. such as is formed by a 
serpent or the tendril of a plant. 

2805 Soutuey Madoc vir, On came the mighty snake .. 
What then was human strength, if once involved Within 
those dreadful coils? 870 Rotteston Ani: Life 58 The 
Coils of intestine. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 863 The youngest 
coils of a twining stem are not usually in contact with its 
support, ‘ 

4, An arrangement of a wire, piping, sheet metal, 
etc., in a series of concentric or symmetrical curves 
or windings. pad f 

1826 Henry Zlem. Chen. 1. x6 Zine and copper sheets 
formed into coils. 1839 G. Birp Nat. Philos, 222 A copper 
and zinc plate, each fitey feet long and two wide, rolled into 
a coil. 3874 Kuicur Diced, Afeck, I. 483/x A compound 
spring, having a cylinder of‘vulcanized rubber, with an in- 


COILLARD, 


terior coil to a it from binding against the spindle, and 
an exterior spiral coil to keep it from spreading too far. 

b. Electr. A wite wound’ spirally and serving 
for the assage of a current of electricity in various 
kinds of electrical apparatus, as in dnduction coél, 
resistance coil, etc., . : 

1849 Mrs. Somervitte Conner. Phys. Sci. xxxiv. 375 In 
obtaining a brilliant spark with the aid of an electro-dyna- 
mic coil, 187x Tyxpaut Fragn. Sci. (ed. 6) 11. xvi. 435 
The rg al A magnet instantly reacts upon the coil 
which feeds it. 188x Sportiswoone in Nature No. 623, 547 
The induction-coil .. consists mainly of two parts, viz. 2 
Primary coil of thick wire and few convolutions. : 

ec. A spiral arrangement of pipes used in a 
heating apparatus, condenser, etc., for the sake of 
increased heating or cooling surface. Also attrib. 

1852 Branoe Lect. on Arts 213 Heating a fluid by means 
of a steam-warmed jacket or coil. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 135 Boxes containing coils of hot-water 

ipes. 2884 Health Exhib. Catal. qo/2 Patent Hydro- 

neumatic Coil for heating and ventilating purposes. 

5. In gun-making : A bar of wrought iron coiled 
and welded into a cylindrical tube, out of a series 
of which certain kinds of guns are built up. 

1859 F. Grirritus Artil, Man. (1862) 190 The Coils. .are 
. shrunk on the barrel. 1862 ///ust. Lond, News XL. 224/t 
The length of the bars required for the different coils vary 
from 12 to 100 ft., and we saw an immense coil for hooping 
the exterior of a muzzle-loading gun which was made from 
a bar of the extraordinary length of x20 ft. /bid. 224/2 The 
coiling-machine can turn out more than twenty coils per 
rs equal to about three to four guns, 

. Comb, Coil-drag (see quot.); coil-end, 
-plate, a plate for supporting a coil of pipes. 

x88: Raymonp Afining Gloss., Coil-drag,a tool to pick up 

pebbles, bits of iron, etc., from the bottom of a drill-hole. 


3882 Worcester Exhib, Catal. m.5 One Coil end for Stack 
of 2-in. pipes. 


+ Coil, 50.4 Obs. [ad. F. cud breech, with the 
frequent interchange of of and Fr, #. Cf Comv.4] 

1. The breech of a gun. 

2706 Priturs, Coil ..also the breach of a great Gun. 
1962 Compl. Gunner. iv. 5 All the metal behind the touch- 
hole [is called] the Breach or Coy]. 

2. In the combination Leve-Couw (F. /ever-le- 
cul’, ‘hitch-buttock ’, 

Coil (koil), 54.5 sorth. and midi. Also quoil, 
quile, kyle. [Of uncertain derivation: perh. to 
be referred, like Com sd.1, to OF. coillér to gather. 
It is not easy to connect it phonetically with Cont, 
cole in same sense.] A cock of hay. ; 

tax800 Clerk Saunders vii. in Child Batlads (1885) IIL 
233/2 O, bonny, bonny sang the bird, Sat on the coil o hay. 
1828 Hocc in Slackw. eo XXII, 218 A dozen coils of 
hay. 1825-80 Jameson, Ayle of Hay, a hay-cock, the 
small heap into which hay is at first gathered when it is 
raked from the ground. South ofSc. 1881 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bh, Quile, guoil, a heap of hay from which 
the cart is loaded. 1888 Sheffetd Gloss. Addenda, Quotl 
or Coi?, a number of haycocks thrown together, C 

+ Coil, sb.6 Obs. [Possibly some error. Halli- 
well has Caula coop, Kent.] See quot. 

1692 Ray WV. C. Words, Coil, a hen-coil, a hen-pen. 

Coil, coill, obs. Sc. forms of Coan. 

Coiled (koild), pp/. 2.1 [f. Coin 50.3 and v.58 + 
-ED.] Disposed in a Coit. 

1628 Dicny Voy. Afedit. (1868) 82 Coyled hawsers, a bight 
of a cable. 166 Bovis Spring of Air (1682) 92 These 
small coyled particles of the Air, 1976 Witnenine Brit. , 
Plants (1796) 11. 456 Leaves egg-shaped, slightly woolly, 
coiled. x805 Worosw. Prefude xiv. (186s) 286 A hedgeho; 
-» His coiled-up prey. 1836-9 Topp Cycl, Anat, 11. 1214/1 
The cyst. .contains a minute coiled-up worm. 

Coiled, Afi. a2 See Com 2 : 

Coiler ! (koi‘lar). [f. Com v.3+-ER.] He who 
coils, or that which coils, 

1884 Crevne sa, 1. x59 The two leviathans or ‘coilers’. 

+ Coiler2, Ods. [?£ Com sd.4] In Cotler 
rope: 2 rope attached to the breech of a gun. Ods. 

1600 'T. Sauru Art of Gunnery 83 To know how much one 
coiler rope, for the draught of any peece of Ordnance is ‘ 
bigger than another. x660 T. Wittsrorp Scales of Com- 
merce i. it. 195 A Coyler Rope .. that is 6 inches in 
circumference. 

Coiling (koi'lin), v4Z, 50.1 [f. Com v8 +-1ne 1] 
Winding in a coil or coils, 

2769 Fatcongr Dict, Marine (2789) Coiling, implies a 
sort of serpentine winding of a cable or other rope, that it 
may occu ag space in the ship. 2882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot. 867 The coiling of tendrils attached to supports. 

b. The winding of a bar into a coil fora gun; 
ef, Com 50.3 5, Also atttd, 

x862 Jidust. Lond. News XL, 294/t The Armstrong gun, 
by the coiling process, is rendered as strong as it is possible 
for wrought iron to make it. 1870 Daily News 1 Sept. 3 
The company .. witnessed the coiling of a tube for 2 
9-pounder gun. S aria 

Coiling, vél.si.2 SeeComvt 

Coiling, ip ia. [f. Coms3] That coils, 

x98 J. Fox Wanderer 131 Drawing out a Scorpion from * 
the coiling Knot. 1818 Byron C4, Har, wv. clx, The coiling 
strain And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp. 

+Coillard. Ovs. Ins coy-. fa. OF. cot/lard 
in same sense, 2 special application of -cot//ard, 
-art ram.] A warlike engine used to throw stones. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xx. 134 Item foure Coyllardes 
--hauyng eche of them twocables and thre slyngis. ° 


Coillen, -on, obs. ff. CuLLion. : 


COILLOR. 


+ Coillor, Obs. [a. OF. coilleor, now cueilleur, 

f, OF. coillér . Ly — vl] A vollector: es 
E. E. Wills (1882) 52 M: ez that is in the 

Cofltors or in pe cones hanes of Ronsesg 

Coily, obs, form of Corny adz. 

Co-immense, -implore: see Co-. 

Coin (koin), sé, Forms: a. 4-7 coyne, 4-8 
eoyn, (§ eune), 6-7 coine, 6- coin. A. 4-6 
coygne, §-6 coigne; see also Coien, y. 6 
quoyne, qwyne, qwoyne, 7 quoin; see also 
Quorn. 6. For the Sc. forms, see Curry. [a. F. 
coin wedge, comer; also die for stamping money 
or medals; ‘also, a coyne, or stamp, vpon a piece’ 
(Cotgr.). (So called, because the die had the form 
or action of a wedge.) F. cota ‘wedge’, in OF. 
also cotng, cuigne = Pr. cunh, conh, Sp. ciito, Pg. 
curho, It. contormL. cune-um (nom, -2s) wedge. 
Godefroy has also Anglo-Fr. codgne fem., the ‘coin’ 
with which money- is strick, and coined money. 

Formerly spelt indifferently con, coten, guoin 
(with many Teaco 3 but the spelling coz, 
though still occasional in all senses, is now appro- 
priated to the sense ‘money’; in the senses 
"“wedge’, ‘cornerstone’, etc, the spelling is 
generally, though not always, Quoin; Coren is 
retained in the Shaksperian phrase ‘ coign of 
vantage’, and is occasional in that of ‘ wedge ’.] 

I. Wedge, comer, angle. 

1, A corner-stone of a wall or building ; also, one 

of the wedge-shaped stones of an arch. Now 


usually Quoin; cf. Coren 2. Hence + Coin-stone., 

1390 in Riley: Lond. Afent, (1868) 262, 600 de coynston, 
1428 in Heath Grocers Contp. (1869) 6 Ashler, coyne, skew, 
ragge. 1556 in Worth Tavistock Par. Acc. (1887) 24 To 
heue to Coynes in the Styple. 158: Bet, Haddon's Answ, 
Osor. 489 This lye beyng as it were the coyne of the whole 
buildyng. 1607 SHaks. Cor, v. iv. 1 See you yond Coin a’ 
th Capitol, yond corner stone? 1751 LaneLye Westa. Br. 

7 The Coins or Voussoirs or Arch-Stones, 1767 W. L. 
Lewis tr. Statins’ Thebaid x. (R.), Hurling down The coins 
and beams compacted. 1843 PorTLocx Geo/. 671 Basalts.. 
relieved by limestone or freestone coins. 


+2. genx. A corer, angle. Obs. 

3545 Ravnoid Byrth Mankinde Hbh4 The_ryghte 
coygne or angle of the wombe. x60r Hotrann Pliny I. 
ro Acantium, built by the Rhodians, in another coine or 
canton of that coast. “1620 Guten: Heraldry v. i. (x6r1 
240, The coins or corners of their. .different Colours doe al 
meet in the Center of the Shield. 1632 Lirxcow Trav. x. 
302 The Lyon, red, and rag’d, two times diuided From 
coyne to coyne, as Heraulds haue decyded. 1658 Evetyn 
Fr. Gard, (1675) 14 Be careful not to plant any trees in the 
coines or angels of your walls. 

+8. Awedge ; sfec. a one placed between casks 
on board ship (see Cantica.); b. in Gunnery, 
one used for raising and lowering pieces of 
ordnance; ¢, in Printing, one for locking up type 
in a forme. Now usually written Quorn, less com- 
monly Coren ; see these. : 

1600 Hottanp Livy xxxvir; xxxi. 963 Resembling the 
forme of a wedge or coin. 1622 F, Markuam Sh, War mn. 
ii. 86 Coins with which to raise up the breech of the peece. 
x678 Puituirs, Coins ..also pieces of wood that Printers 
make use of to fasten the Letters into the Frames, 1692 in 
Capt, Smith's Seaman’s Grant i, xxii. 135 Stop the Motion 
of the Piece with a Coyne. 1704 J, Harris Lex, Tech, 
Cantigue Cotits, which are short, and heviog ee Edges, 
they are used in a Ship to put between Cask and Cask to 
keep them from rowling one against another in-the Hold. 
2779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 167 Like what seamen call a 
gunner’s coin or wedge. 


d. Comb. + Coin-formed, wedge-shaped. 
1600 Hottann Loy xt. xl, 1085 The Celtiberians .. cast 
ae penne into a pointed and coin-formed battaillon 
cuneo\. . 
If. A die, stamp, piece of money. 
+4. A die for stamping money; a mint. b. The 


device stamped upon money; stamp, impress. Ods. 
1362 Lanot, P. PZ. A. 1. 112 Bere no seluer ouer see pat 
berep signe of be kyng {v. » pat qovn of kyng schewith], 
Noupber Grotes ne gold I-graue with the kynges Coroune 
(v7. wib kinges coyn]. 1393 /bid. C. 11. 46 God askede of 
hem whas was be coygne. 1g12 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19 
Su Silver and havynge the prente of the Coigne of this 
ime, 1539 in Tytler Hist. Scot?, (1864) 111. 394 The Lords 

of Scotland. .removed to Lithgow, where they, . will set up 
a coin, saying, they shall coyne a good of their plate. 
zs8x W: Starrorp Exam, Compl, ii. (7876) 60 Why doe 
Kynges .. stricke thesé mettalles .. with a Coyne? 1682 
perpen Medai 144 The Stamp and Coyn of their adopted 


5. A piece of metal (gold, silver, copper, etc.) of 
definite weight’ and value,-usually a circular, disc, 
made into money by being stamped with an offici- 
ally authorized device ; a. piece of money. ; 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 1112 Though the coyn be fair.at 
eye. 1483 Cath, Ang? 86 ‘A Cune of y® money, szanmisite. 
1579 Fucus Confut. Sanders 651 The image’of Casar on 
his‘coyne. 1596 Suaxs. Merch: V7. 11. vii. 56 A coyne that 
beares the figure of an-Angell, 166: T: Mun Eng. Treasure 
(1664) 77 More Bullion and :forraign Coines. x60¢ R. 
L'EstRanGe Fables 161 Agreed..that such and'such forms 
of civility, like some adulterate Quoins, shall pass current 
for.so much. 1838' Afurray's Handbk, N.-Germ. 38/2 A 
series of Japanese coins and medals, | x862 Ruskin AZumera 
P, (1880) 62 These, exchanges. .'might have been all effected 
‘with a single coin. - . ane . 


608 


6. (without 2/7.) Coined money, esf. that in cir- 
culation, or current ; specie, mon 

In slang use this has into * 
as in ‘I haven’t the coin to do it’, 

3393_Gower Con/- II. 138 To-fore the time er gold was 
smite In coigne. 1406 HoccLeve Misride 133 Lak of coyn 
departith compaignie. 1530 Parser. 487 He hath clypped 
the kynges quoyne. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (2852) sA 
proclamacion for the new qwyne that no man should speak 
Hlofit. 1653 Urquuart Radelais 1. xlvi, Coine is the sineus 
of warre. x Berxerey Querist § 475 Wealth is really 
power, and coin a ticket conveying power. 18s MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. IV. Seg The manufacturers generally contrived 
..to pay their workmen in coin, 

7. fig: . 

1569 Kincesmyty Coujt. Satan (1578) 4 A faire tongue 
with a foule heart is false quoyne. 3671 Mivron Samson 
189, [learn..How counterfeit a coin they are who ‘ friends’ 
Bear in their superscription. 1849 Rosertson Seri. Ser. 1. 
i. (1866) 7 Words are... the coins of intellectual exchange. 
3865 Swinpurne Poems § Ball., A Litany 66 Not with 
fine gold. . But with coin of sighs. 

b. Phr. Zo pay any one in his own coin: to 
treat him as he has treated others; to give him 
tit for tat, 

@ 1618 Rateian AZol. 70 For us to defend our selves and 
pay them with their owne Coyne. x690 J. Mackenzir 
Siege London-Derry 32/1 The Besieged. .repay them from 
the Walls inthe same coyn. 19713 Guardian No. 72 If they 
pay the slanderer in his own coin. 2867 Freeman Mori. 
Cong. (1876) I, iv. 200 He was but paying off Hugh and 
William in their own coin, ee 

8. Comb., as coin-fancier, -spinning, -stamp, 
-tester, type; coin-assorter, a device for assorting 
coins according to size or weight; coin-balance, 
a delicate and accurate balance for weighing gold 
coins ; + coin-cormorant, one greedy for money, 
an avaricious person; coin-counter, 2 device to 
facilitate the counting of coins; 4coin-courser, 
a money-changer; + coinye-house (casye-), Se. 
a mint; coin-made a@., made of or by means of 
coin; in quot. ‘mercenary, or simoniacal’ (Davies) ; 
‘+ coin-smiter, a CorNER q.v. 

1594 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 55 These *Coyne-cor- 
morants, these Money-mongers, x6g2 Urqunart Yezel 
Wks, (1834) 212 A knot of Scotish bankers, collybists, or 
*coine-coursers, 1886 O. W. Houmes Mortal Antip, Introd. 
2 A *coin-fancier would say ., just enough of antiquity to 
spot them with rust. }939,66 Hist, Estate Scott, in Atise. 
Wodr. Soc. (1844) 63 The Lords of the Congregation had 
taken the printting fone of the *coinye-house. 1613 Davies 
Muse's Teares 13 (D.) *Coyne-made Pastors let the flock 
decay. 1884 St. Yames's Gaz, 5 Dec. 6/1 At *coin-spinning 
the game generally played is ‘odd man wins’. 18g0 Lertcit 
Miller's Anc. Art § 97. 65 The arts of engraving precious 
stones and *coin-stamps, /did. § 406. 546 The inventors of 
Roman *coin-types, 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 367 A 
company. .inspeted by an official, the *coin-tester. 

Coin, a mod. Dict. spelling of ME. Corn, quince. 

Coin (koin),v.1 Forms: 4-7 coyne, 6-7 coine, 
7 coyn, 7~ coin. Also 4-6 coygne, coigne, 
6 Sc. coignie; 6 qwyne, 6-7 quoyne, 7 quine. 
See also the Sc. form Cunrz. [a. OF. coiguier, 
cungner to ‘strike’ or stamp money, to mint, to 
coin (still in Cotgr.), f. coz stamp, die, Com. 
In English, with the changed sense of the sb., the 
notion, when analysed, became ‘to make coin, make 
into coin’,] 

1, trans. To make (money) by stamping metal. 

o':330 R. Brunne Chou. (2810) 239 Pe kynge’s side salle 
be pe hede & his name writen; pe croyce side what cite it 
was in coyned & any een 1393 Gower Conf. II. 83 To 
coigne the money Of sondry metal. 1436 Pol. Poents 
(z8s9) IT. 198 Nobles coigned of recorde. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron, an, 1280 (R.) The kynge caused, in siluer, the halfe- 
peny to be coygned..farthingis ofsyluer were also coygned. 
1577 Harrison England ut. xxv. (1877) 1. 364 King Edward 
the first did first coine the penie and smallest peeces of 
siluer roundwise, which before were square. 1673 Ray 
Fourn, Low C. 434 All the Cantons of Switzerland coyn 
money except Appenzel, etc. 1857 BuckLe Civiliz. 1. ix. 
a ¢ right of coining money was never allowed in Eng- 
land, even to the greatest nobles. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1593 Dravton Lctogues iv. 88 This framed the Mint, that 
coyn’d our miserie. «174z Bentiey (J.), Can we be sure 
that this medal was really coined by an artificer. : 

c. fig. To coin money (mod. collog.): to gain 
or ‘make’ money rapidly and with ease. 

1863 Fr. Keamie Resid. i Georgia 105 For the last four 
years..1 literally coined money. 

2. To make (metal) into money by stamping 
pieces of definite weight and value with authorized 
marks or characters; to convert into coin. 

exqoo {see Comnep]. 1483 Pol. Poems (1859) IL 286 That 
alle the sylver..Thether schold be bro3tth 


Dacia generally’, 


e and yconyd 
there, 1899 Tuynne Azivadv. (1865) 45 Esterlinges, whiche 
refyned and coyned the silver. 1683 Col. Rec. Penn. I. 84 
He rec? any Silver of Charles Pickering to ue for him. 
1866 Crump Banking x. 226 Tin was coined by Charles II, 
in 1684; gun metal and pewter by his successor, James. 
b. éntr. (for refi.) To und coinage. 
@ 1700 Drypen Efick Poetry, Metal .. so soft that it will 
not coin without alloy to harden it. : 
¢. fig. To tum into money, make money out of 
or. by means of: : PcG eres 
_ 2896 SHAKS,.1 Hen. ZV, 111.:4it. 90 Poore? Looke vpon his 
Face: What call you Rich?: Let them ‘coyne his Nose, let 
them coynehis Cheekes. 1843 tr, Custéne’ 's Empire of the 


COINAGE. 


Csar I, 180 The man who is not free is coined; he is 
equivalent ..to ten roubles a year to his proprietor. r8s0 
W. Irvine Goldsmith xxi. 229 He coined the brains of his 
authors in the times of their exigency. ; 

3. zvansf. To stamp officially (tin blocks of 
standard weight). 

[z577 (see Cornace 4).] 1875 Ure Dict. Arts IIL, 1007 
The law fegulrss them [tin-blocks] to be stamped or co:ned 
by public officers, before being exposed for sale, 

+4. To stamp, to figure in or on a coin. Obs. 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for M, u. iv. 45 [They] that do coyne 
heauens Image In stamps that are forbid. 1630 Donne 
Serm. Job xvi. 17-19 (1640) 130 That Emperour (Constan- 
tine] ..was coyned Praying. 

5. fig. (from 1.) To make, devise, produce. 

1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 356 This Letter beeing coyned, 
hee studyed how hee myght conueie it. 1607 SHaxs. Cor. 
ut. i. 78 So shall my Lungs Coine words till their decay. 
@1680 Butter Rent. (1759) I. 86 And how good Verse is 
coin'd, dost understand. ¢ r800 K, Waite Left, (1837) 203, 
I myself have, however, coined time. 

b. esp. in a bad or depreciatory sense: To fa- 
bricate, invent, make up (something specious, 
pretentious, or counterfeit). 

x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xviii. (1634) 705 These 
fellowes unseasonably coyne a mystery. “1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 311/2 Give them selues leaue, to 
quoyne newe articles of faith. 1589-97 Greene Ciceronis 
Amor Poems (1861) 312 With that she coin'd a smile. 1695, 
tr. Colbaich’s New Light Chirurg. Put out p. vi, Whatever 
excuse he is able to coin. 1780 ([Srr H. Crort] Addey of 
Nitkhampton (1786) 83 Slander often coins the lie. 1837 
Disraeut Venetia 1. xii, He would coin a smile for the in- 
stant, 186z Ruskin Afmnera P. (1880) 85 To coin idle 
imaginations of the mysteries of eternity. 

ce. spec. To frame or invent (a new word or 
phrase) ; usually implying deliberate purpose; and 
occasionally used depreciatively, as if the piocess 
were analogous to that of the counterfeiter. 

1589 Purrennam Lng. Poesie ut. xxii. (Arb.) 239 Young 
schollers not halfe weil studied .. when they come to their 
friends. .will seeme to coigne fine wordes out of the Latin. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. |. iv. §2 Taking liberty to coin and 
frame new terms of art .. to avoid circuit of speech, 1666 
Deyven Pref Aun. Af{irad. (Globe) 41 If a Roman poet 
might have liberty to coin a word. 1790 Harris Hermes 
Wks. (1841) 195 There is..no method to express new ideas, 
but either this of metaphor, or that of coining new words. 
1779-81 Jounson L, /., Watts, He is particularly unhappy 
incoining names expressiveof characters. 1856 MAx MULLER 
Chips (1880) II. xvi, 22 The name of father was coined at 
thatearly period. 1876 Freeman Worm. Cong. Vi xxv. 555 
No new words are coined in French froma Teutonic mould. 

6. fig. (from 2.) To form, fashion, or convert znfo 
(as metal is made into coin). 

1627 P. Fretrcner Locusts 1, xxxvii, Shall these mortals 
-- Coyne into thousand arts their fruitfull braine. 1835, 
Lytton Rienzi 1, viii, 1 have coined my whole soul into 
one master passion. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Love Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 74 The air was coined into song. : 

b, with notion of fashioning into something 
valuable, or specious. 

a@x720 Suerriecp (Dk. Buckhm.) Wés. (1753) I. 16 Mere 
common counters of the sense..A lover's fancy coins into a 
treasure. 1816 ByronC. Har, 11, cxiii, [have not..coin’d 
my cheek to smiles, . 

+7. absol. To feign, dissemble. Obs. rare. 

1607 Tourneur Kev. Trag. 1. i, Vind. Here comes our 
Mother. H7f. And sister. Vind. We must quoyne. 

Coin (koin), v.2_ [a. F. coignier (3 sing. cofgne) 
‘to put in a corner’ (Godef.), ‘ to wedge, to fasten 
with a wedge, to drive hard or knock fast in, as 
with a wedge’ (Cotgr.). Etymologically, the same 
word as prec. (the primary sense of both being ‘ to 
wedge, to strike”) ; but not consciously connected 
with it in Eng. Now usually written Quoty.] 

+1, trans. a. To furnish with ‘coins’ or quoins, 
z.e. wedges. b. To driveinas a wedge. c. To 
raise or lower with a quoin. Ods. 

61488 Liber Niger Edw. LV in Househ, Ord. (1790\ 74 All 
other crafte for the rackinge, coynynge, rebatinge, and other 
salvation of wynes. xg80 Hottysann 7reas. Fr. Tong, 
Coiguer, to coyne in, to drive in. 1§98 Barret 7heor. 
Warres v. iv. 137 Coynes for the breech of euery peece, to 
“7 it vp or downe, . 

. To provide with quoins or corner-stones, 

zjoo-ro Ceuta Frennes Diary (1888) 67 Adorned with 
brick pillars Coyn’d w' stone and stone heads, 1839 Stonr- 
HousE Axhodue 254 The original building was of brick, 
coyned with great ashlar stones, 

oin, coine (Jrish Hist.) : see Coynie. 

Coinable (koinib’l), a, [f. Coin a. + -ABLE.] 
That may be coined (#. and _jig.). 

1839 N. P. WiLuis in New Monthly at 


LVI. 538 The 
prettiest phrase coinable by an oriental. 1875 JEvoxs 
Money (1878) 123 Tin is not a coinable metal. 

Coinage (koinédz). Forms: see Corn (also 
5 cunage, 6 kownnage). [a. OF. coignaige, f. 
coignter to COIN: see -AGB] 

1. The action or process of coining money. b. 
The right of coining money. 

e180 Sir Ferumb. 5481 Four_floryns of gold of god 
coygnage. moe Fores vit, 4ox Dampned certayne coynes 
.. and caused theym to be broughte vnto newe coynage. 
1523 Sxetton Gari. Laurel 611 Fals forgers_of mony for 
kownnage [ed. 1568 coinage] atteintid. 1504 Prat Fewell- 
Ho. ut. Chem, Conclus. 86'Ending in copenags, ane re, 
or Capistro. 1648°D. Jenxins Wks. The Table, ‘The 
power’ of coynadge in the King. 1725 Swiet Dragier’s 
Lett. Wks. 1755 Vou. 4t If this coinage had been in Ireland, 


COINCIDATEH. 


and granted to persons of this kingdom,-_ 1869 J. G. Hus- 
BaRD in Gold Coinage Controversy 31 If the mintage be 
sensibly increased: beyond the cost of coinage, you provoke 
private coinage. _ b 7 te 

2. concr. Coins collectively, -coin ; a-system of 
coins in use or in currency ; the currency. Decimal 
coinage + a system of coins, each denomination or 
named value of which is ten times that of the next 


smaller: see DECIMAL. ; 

1467 J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 573 II. 305 Daube 
nor ere no mor with owt coynage. 1577 Harrison Lng- 
Jand 11. xxv. (1877) 1. 366 Chaines of siluer .. redie .. to be 
melted into coinage. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1v. ii. g Ile 
answere the Coynage. 1672 Perry Pol. Axat. {s6or) &9 
Men make Vessels of coyned Silver, if they can gain by the 
Workmanship enough to defray the Destruction of the 
Coynage. 184x Exrninstone Ast. Ind. 1. 471 They are 
often square, a shape of which there is no example in an 
other Grecian coinage. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ, ut. iil. 
359 The Mint is not permitted to issue more than a certain 
amount of silver coinage. AZod, The bronze coinage was 
issued in 1860, 

b. Any currency or medium of exchange. Also fig. 

@1839 PraEp Poems (1864) 1. 24 In the coinage of your 
golden smiles. 1856 Woopwarp Afollusca 305 The N. 
American Indians used to make coinage (qvaspum) of the 
sea-worn fragments of Venus mercenaria. 

+3. cllipi. (See quot.) Ods. 

1934 Nortu Lives 111], 166 A law.. called the coinage. 
This was a certain tax laid to pay for coining money. 

4, The official stamping of blocks of tin (see 
Corn v. 3); the right of doing this, formerly a 
privilege of certain towns in Cornwall and Devon. 
Also attrib. as in coinage house, town. 

1495 Act 11 Hen, VIT, c. 4 § 12 Weightis apperteynyng.. 
to the Cunage of Tynne within the counties of Cornewall 
and Devonshire. 1538 Lecano /¢z. ILL. 22 (Hailstoun). 
1877 Harrison England 1. xxv. (1877) 1. 365 There is also 
coignage of tin holden yearelie at .. Midsummer and 
Michaelmas in the west countrie; which ..I supposed to 
haue beene of monie of the said mettall .. Howbeit .. I find 
it to be nothing so, but an office onlie erected for the prince 
..and such blocks of tin as haue passed the hands of his 
officers, are marked with an especiall stampe. 1708 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4458/1 At the Coynage now held at Truroc. 1762 
Bortase in Plaid. Trans. LE. 507 The driver of a plough.. 
laden with tin, for Penzance Coinage. 1810 in Risdon's 
Surv. Devon 405 The Stannators .. were elected by the 
Mayors. .of certain Towns. .called Coinage Towns, 

5. [§ The (deliberate) formation of a new 
word, etc. ; the fabrication of something specious. 

1693 Daypen Fuvenal Ded. (J.\, Unnecessary coinage as 
well as unnecessary revival of words, runs into affectation. 
3927 Swirt Are of Patt, Lying, Whether the right of coin- 
age of Political Lyes be wholly in the government. 1787 

entl, Mag. Dec, 1081/2 Milton .. has enriched our lJan- 
guage with some epithets .. of his own coinage. a 1834 

OLERIDGE Afethod in Lucycl. Metr. 11849) 15 The Ancients, 
as well as the Moderns, had their machinery for the ex- 
temporaneous coinage of intellect. 1876 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. V. xxv. 580 Words of modern coinage. 

6. concr, That which is made, devised, or in- 
vented, an invention ; ¢.g. a coined word. (Often 
used disparngingly, in implied contrast with ¢ cur- 
rent word'; cf. Corn z. 5.) 

160z Suaxs, Hamr. ut. iv. 137 This is the very coynage of 
your Braine. 1640 Sir E. Deaixe Proper Sacrif. (1644) 67 
Your last words. .are..the coynage of your own brain. 1873 
F. Haun Mod. Eng. 59 Why might not Spenser try his 
hand at coining a word? Landor himself has ventured new 
coinages enough, 2879 Farrar St. Pau? Il. 462 ote, 
"EdcAo0pyoxeia, a happy coinage of St. Paul's, 

t+ Concidate, v. Obs. rare, [£. I. cotucider 
(see next) +-ATE.] =CortncrDs. 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 153 The beginning of one 
degree coincidates with the end of another. 1659 O. WALKER 
Oratory i. § 15. 14 As unlikely as it is..that your inventions 
should coincidate with theirs. 

Coincide (kdyinssid), v. (a. F. cotncide-r 
(14th c. in Littré), ad~med.L. coincidéere, f. co- 
together + zeczddve to fall upon or into, to occur, 
happén, ‘The med.L. occurs in Astrological use. 

(In the wth c. the L. form was used unchanged. ~ 
-7364x Br. Mounracu A. § af Gon) rs. The prin- 
cipall parts “thereof” mist cotucidere and accord. x60 
Furrer Pisgeh u. ix. § 36 Making three members .. coz. 
cidere, to interfcer, yea run all into one. 1663 Butrer 
Hud. 1. 1. 736 For where the first does hap to be, The last 
does coinerdere)). : 

L. intr..To fall together and agree in position ; 
to occupy the same area or portion of space (as 4.2. 
the superposed triangles in Euclid 1. 8); to be 


identical in area and position. Said of points, lines, ° 


or any geometrical magnitudes, . 
rig Cuevne Philos. Princ. Relig. (J.), If the equator and 
ecliptickyhad coincided, it would have rendered the annual 
revolution of the earth useless. 1756 Simson Euclid; 
Axio 8 Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that 
is, which exactly fill the same space, are equal to one another. 
1794 Sutuivan View Nat. I. 366A plane. .such as coincides 
with the curved surface of the earth. 1822 Imison Sci. § 
Art 1 68(ed. Webster) The centre of motion should coincide 
with the centre of gravity of the wheel. x88 HauciTon 
Phys. Geog. vi.275 The southern boundary coincides with the 
watershed of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra, 

2. To occur or-happen at the same time; to 
occupy the same space of time. 

1809 Knox & Jenn Corr. 1. 474 Abniptness of sentiment 
may very well coincide with length of line. 1862 STaNLeY 
Few..Ch. (1877) 1, xvit. 322 The chief feast of the year. .coin- 
cided with the Festival of the vintage. - - Be 


Py 


. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. iii, (R.)-If .. thi 


604: 


8. To be identical in substance, nature, or 
character; to agree exactly, to be in precise 
harmony or accord with. 


is obedience 
or practice of reason comcides with the observation of truth. 
1726 Butter Ser, xii. 253 Thus Morality and Religion, 
Virtue and Piety, will at last necessarily co-incide, run ip 
into one and the same point. 17976 Ginson Decé. §& F. I. v. 
roy The true interest of an sbeohare monarch generally 
coincides with that of his people. 1856 Froupe Hist, Eng. 
(1858) IL. x. 440 The description coincides with the authentic 
letters of the visitors. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
I. iv. 169 His interest ieanpily coincided with his duty. 

4, Of persons : To accord or concur (in opinion, 
sentiment, etc.). 

1734 tr. Rollin’s Aunc.-Hist. (1827) VII. xvi. 322 The 
Achzans would not coincide with fim in opinion. 1844 
H. H. Witson Brit. India U1. 268 The great majority .. 
too apprehensive of the consequences of prohibition, to co- 
incide in the recommendation. 1875 LyeLt Princ. Geol. I, 
1. v. 89 Whether we coincide or not in this doctrine. 

+5. To fall in together; to collapse. Obs. 

1673 Grew Anat. Roots v.§ 8 Yet it (the pith] is not to be 
area. after cutting; Because its several parts, will there- 
upon coincide and become deformed. 

Coincidence (ko,i‘nsidéns). [a. F. cotncidence, 
L. type *coincidentia: see COINCIDENT and -ENCE.] 

1. The fact or condition of being coincident ; 
the occupation of the same place or part of space. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 224 There can be no Coincidence 
in the eye, or Visual Point. 1715 Cneyne Philos. Prin. 
Relig. (J.), The coincidence of the planes of this rotation 
with one another, and with the plane of the ecliptick. 1831 
Brewster Newton 1. x. 222 The singleness of the picture 
arises from the coincidence of the two pictures. 1870 R, M. 
Fercuson Léeciy. 33 This want of coincidence of the points 
of vertical dip and of maximum intensity. 

Jig. or transf, r6s0 Furrer Pisgah v. ii. § 5 By a casuall 
coincidence some straggling words of the Athenians may 
meet in the mouths of the veriest Barbarians. 1847 Emer- 
SON hee Men, Plato Wks. 1. 304 The rare coincidence, in 
one ugly body, of the droll and the martyr. 

b. «with 2/.) A case of coincidence. 

1837 Wneweut Hist, uduc. Sei. (1857) I. 153 The method 
of making visual coincidences. x88 Apams in Times 
28 Dec. 10/2 The new line-spectra, the real basic lines of 
those substances which show coincidences. 


2. Occurrence or existence at the same time; 


simultaneous occurrence or existence. 

1650 Futrer Pisgah ui. iii. § 8 There might bea casuall 
coincidence of this feast and his presence at Jerusalem. 
1681 More Expos. Daniel 257 There is a Coincidence, at 
least of time. 1722 Susanna Wes ey in Eliza Clarke Life 
(1886) 130 There hardly ever was a greater coincidence of 
unprosperous events in one family, 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. Amer. 111. 297 A happy coincidence of outward plenty 
with liberal institutions. 1878 Huxtey Physiogy. xx. 342 
The coincidence of twelve by the clock with noon by the 
sun-dial. .is exact only four times in the year. 

8. Exact agreement or correspondence in sub- 
stance, nature, character, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11, v. § 3 Is there not a true co- 
incidence between commutative and distributive justice, 
and arithmetical and gosmealticn! proportion? «1716 Sourn 
Serm. VII. v.(R.), Those who discourse metaphysically of 
the nature of truth .. affirm a perfect coincidence between 
truth and goodness, 1831 Brewster Netuton (1855) II. 
xxiv. 352 The coincidence of the religious views of Sir Isaac 
Newton with those of John Locke. 1876 Grote E¢h. 
Fragm. iii. 58 These two ends of action are sometimes 
found in conflict, but more frequently in coincidence. 


b. (with 22.) An instance of such agreement or 


correspondence. . ; 

@166x Furrer Worthies (1840) I. 201 A local coincidence, 
which. .cannot be paralleled. 1736 Burter Anal, 1. vit. 
356 Evidence arising from various coincidences. 2790 PaLuy 
Hore Paul. Rom. ti. 13 Such coincidences may fairly be 
stated as undesigned. 1867 Freeman Nori. Cong. (1876) 
I. App. 724 A remarkable series of undesigned coincidences 
in favour of the belief. 

4. A notable concurrence of events or circum- 


stances having no apparent causal connexion. 

1682 Sin T. Browne Let, to Friend (Camciot ed.) 185 
That he should also take King Francis prisoner upon that 
day [of his nativity}, was an unexpected coincidence. x82r 
De Quincey Confess. Wks, 1863 I. 96, I felt it at the time 
..as a singular coincidence, that twice, etc. 2823 Byron 
Juan vi. \xxviii, A ‘ strange coincidence,’ to use a phrase 
By which such things are settled now-a-days, 1829 Scott 
Guy Af, Introd., The fact, if truly reported, is one of those 
singular coincidences which occasionally appenr. 1865 
Livincstone Zawrhesé xix. 378 It might be only a co- 
incidence. ote 

5. Of persons: Agreement or concurrence (in 
opinion or sentiment). -  . 

1798 full Advertiser 28 Nov. 3/t Mr. Sturt .. expressed 
his co-incidence with the sentiments of [the Petition], 1800 
Wetutncton in Owen Diss. 647 You are already apprise 
of my entire coincidence in your opinion. 1800 Syp, Satiru 
Six Serm. 60 A modest coincidence with received opinions 
above our faculties. 


+8, Falling together, conjunction, blending. Obs. 
2645 Howewr Lef?, (1650) 11.88 The Latine tongue, with 
the aaa of the Goths language and other northern 
sh “ hse jicuaiac 2 Sk Aye 
4+Cojneidency. Ods. ° [see prec. and -ENcy.] 
Coincident quality or state; exact. agreement or 
correspondence, 4 efi a 
21619 Fotuersy A theont, 11. x. § 3 (1622) 303 Wherein I 
will not censure, either any impropriety, or any coincidency. 
1658 W. Burton Jtin. Anion. 62 Which.two have no co: 
incidencie, or suitablenesses x62 Ginnon Afise, Wks. (x824) 


see 8 Pek 


co-INCLINE. 


Iv. 138 Yet passion and real misfortune, joined to the 
coincidency of. place, could suggest it to' Marius. -. 1794 
G. Waxerietp Zam, Paine's Age of Reason i. 32-Such 
a variety of corroborating coincidencies, H i 

Coincident (ko,i'nsidént),.a. (and sé). [a. F. 
coincident, ad, med.L. *cozncident-ent; pres. pple. 
of coincidére to COINCIDE.) wy a 


1. Occupying the same place or portion’ of space. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839).102 Coincident and 
coextendéd with it. 1660° Barrow £xclid 1, viii, So the 
sides of the angles A and D are coincident. 1704 NEwTon 
Opticks \J.), These circles..as I went from them, they came 
nearer and nearer together, and at length became coin- 
cident. 1822 Imison Sez. § Ard (ed. Webster) I. 269 If the 
object be in the centre of the mirror’s concavity, the image 
and object will be coincident, and equal in bulk. 183x 
Brewster Oftics xix. 164 Having its plane of polarisation 
coincident with or parallel to the plane of reflexion. 

2. Occurring at the same time and occupying 
the same space of time ; exactly contemporaneous. 

xg98 Frorio, Cofucidente, coincident, incident with or 
vnto. 1654 L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 3 In truth they were 
so co-incident, as the loyal hearted English could not dis- 
tinguish between the Spanish match and Charles his ruine, 
1728 Newton Chronol, Amended vi. 355 The 13th year of his 
Reign was coincident in winter with the 2oth of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 1849 Coppen Sgeeches 78 The most terrible 
distress, always coincident with dear food in our manu- 
facturing..districts. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist, Sé. 1.1. iii. 
139 The resistance to the Pope’s authority. .is pretty nearly 
coincident with the rise of the Ottomans. . 

3. Having the same nature, character, or value ; 


in exact agreement, wholly consonant zwith. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § Jf, (1596) 14/1 So the name of bishop 
is coincident with the office of apostle. @ 638 Menge IV&s. 
1v. Ixxxvii. 872 These [principles], though they be sometimes 
coincident, are not the same, 1665 Gianvit, Seeps. Sed. 
Introd, 8 Our ends are so far from being repugnant that 
they are coincident. 1729 Buter Seri. Wks, 1874 II, 37 
Duty and interest are perfectly coincident. 1798 I’. 
Twintne Recr. §& Studies (1882) 228 The most congenial, 
the most coincident friend I have. 1875 Jevoxs Afoney 
(1878) 194 Standard coins, whose nominal value is coincident 
with their metallic value. 7 

+4. Incident or concomitant 70. Ods. 

1567 N. Sanper Rocke of Church 216 An other thing co- 
incident to some degree of men. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., 
L£mpires, Empires of Kings are now, and ever were, As 
Sallust saith, co-incident to feare, ue 

+B. sb. A thing which coincides with some- 
thing else, a concomitant. Oés. . 

1626 Warton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 322 Coincidents are 
not always Causes. 1658 Evetyn fen, (1857) IIE. 106 
When virtue and blood are coincidents. 1950 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841) 176 All motion and rest imply time 
and place, as a kind of necessary coincidents. ; 

Coincidental pesdadencl) a [f. prec. + 
-AL, after ¢7cidental,] 

1. Characterized by, or of the nature of coincidence ; 
loosely =COINCIDENT. ‘ 

cx800 K, Wuire Rem, (1837) 384 Arguing upon proba- 
bilities, with some slight coincidental corroborations, 1845 
Tllust, Lond. News 26 July. 59 This coincidental misfortune. 
1879 Tinsley'’s Mag. XXIV. 147 We have complementary 
rather than coincidental tastes. 

2. Of the nature of a coincidence (sense 4). 

2884 R. H. Busk in NV. § Q. Ser. vi. X. 358, I have my. 
self. .noted a considerable number. of very striking coinct- 
dental dreams. 1886 Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 4/: Supposing 
the apparition itself to have been but a coincidental effect 
of the other brother’s imagination... : 

Coincidentally (koinsidentili), adv. [f. 
prec. +-Ly 2,] = CoINcIDENTLY, : 

1837 J. C. Symons Ch.-rate Bild Vind. 7 Coincidentally 
with a position which manifestly left no alternative to the 
Government, etc. 1876 C.'P, Smyti in G. Chambers Asévon, 
27 Nearly coincidentally with the beginning of the increase 
of cach Sun-spot cycle. 

Coincidently (koinsidéntli), ado. [f. Cor- 
OIDENT + -LY%.] In ‘a coinéident manner; con- 
curently, at the same time. Bg 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethe? 112 Falling in coincidently 
with M, Cholmleyes Arguments... 1875 Stunns Const. Hist. 
III. xviii. 88 Coincidently with the king's departure, bishop 
Beaufort resigned the great seal, 1884 J. Payn Sume Lit, 
Recoll, 220 The serial works of our popular writers appear 
coincidently not ‘only in America, but in many of our 
colonies, . 

Coyinci'der. vac. [f. Comncinr+-ERr.] One 
who or-that which coincides, (Harris used it as= 
one who goes in company.) : . 

1750 Harris Hermes 1, ix. Wks, (1841) 169 note, From its 
[the verb’s} readiness evuBatver, to coincide with its noun 


in completing the sentence, they called it ovadene, a co- 
incider. /b7d. Something less than a coincider, or less than 


x predicable, ws Se ED ya 
Coyinciding. A. wé/, sb. The action of the 
verb CoIncipg.” B.- fi. a. That coincides.’ -" 
1786 Mrs, A. M. Bennet Yue: dudiscretions UL. 45 This 
. invitation was rendered the more.acceptable by the coin: 
ciding look and the cloquent smile.- .x8r9 G: S. Faner 
Dispens, 11823) 1, 420 The coinciding traditions both of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles. ore oa 
+Co-incline, v. Ods. [see Co- r.] ‘To incline 
together. (trams. &.tntr:) 
x490 Caxton Lueydos xxviii, 120. The humydyte sadyeall 
apn other complexcyons in proporcyon‘couenable coenclyned 
togyder, @x7rx Ken Sion Poet, Wks. pe at To 
Loftie hymns our hearts to co-incline. , Zéza. LV. 409 They. 
- .to outlove each other co-inclin’d, Reena ie 


So 


tee ern en Lee 
-+ Co-inclination, concurrent inclination. 


COINDICANT. 


azugrt Ken Ldmund Poet. Wks, 1721 I1 258 Co-inclina- 
tions, regular and chast, Were with con-natural Fruition 


grac’d. : 

Co-include, -incorporate: see Co-. 

Coi-ndicant, a. and sé. [ad. medical L. coi#- 
dicant-ent pres. pple. f. co- together + cadicdnt-em 
indicating. Cf F. cotudécant.] 

A. adj. Indicating conjointly (with other signs) ; 
spet.in Med. of symptoms ‘which concur in sug- 
gesting the employment of a particular remedy’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

x625 Hart Anat. Ur. ut vii.98 Who without any other 
coindicant signes, do by the vrines only giue out sentence. 
21626 Br. ANpREweEsS Sev. (1856) I. 208 The philosopher 
saith, signs are either indicant or coindicant. 

B. sé. A coindicant sign or symptom. 

2659 Phys. Dict., Coindicants, divers indications or signes 
. pointing to one and the same remedy for the cure, 

+ Co'ndicate, v. Obs. [f.Co-1+InpioaTe ; 
ef. prec. and F. cotndtguer.] To indicate con- 
jointly, to furnish coindicant symptoms. 

1623 Hart Arraignm, Ur. ut. iv. 103 The age, the sexe, 
the custome do cotndicate the same, because they declare 
in what state the strength of the body standeth. 

Covindicartion. [f. Co- 3 a+ Inpication; cf. 
prec. and F. cotxdication.] Conjoint or concur- 
rent indication ; a concurrent sign or symptom. 

ed Hart Arvaiguat Uv, m1, iv. 102 Coindication is that 
which sheweth us the same that the indication, but not 
primarily of it selfe, but by accident, and as it were in 
another place. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse- Watch 276 We 
may still take Coindications from the Part affected. ¢ 18x97 
Hose Tales & Sk. I. 163 No co-indication of circumstances. 

Coindom (Audelay) : see Kinepom. 

Co-indwelling: see Co-. 

Coine, obs. f. Corr, Corn, Quorn, 

Goined (koind), g4i.a. [f. Com v.+-np 1] 

1. Minted, made into coin; in the form of coin. 

¢x400 Test, Love 1. (1360) 278 b/t The value of the least 
coigned plate. 1678 J.. Pauirs tr. Tavernter’s Trav., 
India \, i. 18 If you carry coin'd gold, the best pieces are 
Jacobus’s, Rose-nobles, Albertus’s. 1745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman xiv. (1841) 11, 165 Copper, in coined plates. 
1846 Grote Greece (1862) I, xx. 493 Coined money is un- 
known to the Homeric age. 

2. fig. Fabricated, deliberately invented, made 
up; see the verb, 

1883 StanyHurst Aneis 1, (Arb.) 29 His syb.. with long 
coynd forgerye feeding: 1893 Saks, Lc, 1073, I will not 
.. fold my fault in cleanly coin’d excuses. @1647 Sm R. 
Frumer Patriarcha i, § t The new coined distinction of 
subjects into royalists and patriots, x188x Skeat £¢ymol. 
Dict., Oxygen. .is a coined word. 

Coiner (koina1), Also 5 coynowre, quyner, 
6 coynar, 6-8 -er, 7 quoyner. [f Coin v. +-ER.] 

1, One who coins money; a minter, 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 90 Coynowre or coynesmytare, 220t- 
muclarins, 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xxii. 58/t 
Some ben monyours or moneye quyners, 1590 GREENE 
Mourn. Garnet. (1616) Pref. 4 Diogenes of a coyner of mone 
became a Corrector of manners. 1702 Appison Dial. Afedals 
i. 29 Designs that never entered into the thoughts of the 
sculptor or the Coiner. 186x Dickens Gi, Expect. xxxii, A 
Coiner, a very good workman. 

Jig. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. x, The. .longest-headed, 
queerest-tempered old coiner of gold and silver ever was, 

2. esd. A maker of counterfeit coin. 

1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 121 You ought..no more to bee 
agrieued with that whiche I haue saide, then the Mint 
Maister..to see the coyner hanged, 26xz Saks. Cyzd. 1, 
v. 5 Some Coyner with his Tooles Made me a counterfeit, 
r751t Jounson Radler No. 161 #9 He found the tools ofa 
coiner.* 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. 111. 657 With precan- 
tions resembling those employed by coiners and forgers. _ 

3. fig. An inventor; a deliberate or artful fabri- 
cator. Cf. Coin 2. 5. 

zg8x J. Beit. Haddon's Answ, Osor. 480b, As though he 
and a few othérs were the first devisours and coyners of this 
Gospell. x605 CampEN Rew. 27 A Greeke coyner of Ety- 
mologyes. xg328 I, Hurcuinson Witchcraft Ded. 11 Coin. 
ers of Fables, 824 D'Israrur Cur, Lat. (1858) 1]. 44 
Swift .. was a ready coiner of such rhyming and ludicrous 
proverbs. : ‘i 

+b. ?.A dissembler, false pretender. Obs. rare, 

1634 S.R. Noble Soldier w. i. in’ Bullen O. PZ. I. 307 
Thinke you me a quoyner? No, no, thou art thy selfe still, 
Noble Baltazar. 7 ‘ 

: Co-infeftment, -infer: see Co-, 

Co-infinite, a. [see Co- 2,] Equally infinite 
with another or others ; conjointly infinite. : 

1654 GaTakeR Disc. Agol. 4 Two co-infinite and co.eternal 
ones, God and the Abyss. a1grr Ken Hysnotheo Poet, 
Wks. 1721 ITE, 362 The infinite could nothing greater give, 
‘Than his Co-infinite, that Man might live, 1768~74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, (2852) I]. 19x Three co-eternal, co-equal, co- 
infinite Hypostates. 1835 De Quincey A utobiog., Oxford 
Wks. 1889 II. 66 The immeasurable .. arena upon which 
Shakspeare careers—co-infinite with life itself. 

So Co-infi‘nity. . ; ' 

azgrx Ken -Alymns Festio, Poet. Wks, 1721 1.269 Triunal 
Co-infinity. i rat 7 

+ Co-inha'bit, 2. Ods. [see Co-1.] intr. To 
dwell together, : 

1624 Cart. Sait Virginia (1629) 140 Whom he found .. 
contented his people should coinhabit amongst them. 

So + Co-inhabiting -4//, a.; Co-inhabitant ; 
+ Co-inhabitor. Se oe 
..€1834 tr. Pol, Verg, Il. 35-To:deal~ against his co- 
inhabpauntes 2643 Mitton Divorce (x851) Pref,rs A familiar 

OL. ti. 
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and co-inhabiting mischiefe, 26s9 H. More Zvzmort. Sout 
I, xvii. (1662) 136 Our being Co-inhabitants of the same 
element, the Earth. axgrx Ken Aysinarium Poet. Wks, 
172x II, 99 Co-inhabitants of Heav’n. 1380 Stpney 47 
cadia (1622) 475 All mankind being as it were co-inhabitors 
or world-citizens togeither. 

[f. Co- x.] 


Co-inhere (kéyinhio-a), v. 
To inhere together. 

1836-9 Sin W. Hamitton Afetaph. viii. (1870) 138 The 
seeming incompatibility of the two series of phenomena to 
coinhere in one. 

So Co-inhe'rence; Co-inhe'rent a. 

x8r7 Cocertpce Brog. Lit. 66 Both are aé zxztio identical 
and co-inherent. 1824 — Azds Ref, App., Wks. 1858 I. 
395 Their interpenetration and co-inherence. 1846 Mint 
Logic 1. v. § 6 The co-inherence of two attributes is but the 
co-existence of the two states of consciousness implied in 
their meaning. | 

Co-inhe'ritor. Also 6 coen-. [see Co- 3c.] 
A joint inheritor or heir. Cf. Conerr, CoHERITOR. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 169 b, Coinherytour 
with hym to the kyngdom of heuen, 156t Daus tr. Bul- 
finger on Apoc. (1573) 8t As brethren, and felowes, and co- 
inheriters of the same saluation. 1636 Bratuwair Lives 
Rom, Entperors 280 Hee remained coinheritor with his 
brother Carolus of the Crowne of France. 1818 Keats 
Endym. Wt. 940 Brother of Jove, and co-inheritor Of ele- 
ments ! 

So Co-inhe'ritance. 

x598 Fronio, Coleredita, a coinheritance. 1647 Jer. 
Taytor Lib, Proph. § 18 (R.) The Spirit of God. .adopts us 
. and gives us a title to a coinheritance with him [Christ). 

Coinie, var. of Coynie and Cunye. 

Coining (koinin), v7. 50.1 [f. Com v. + -INe1,] 
The action of the verb Corn. 

1. Zt, The making of coin; minting. 

3548 Wrtotnestey Chron. (1877) 11. 7 A French man 
being prisoner .. for quoyning of testornes. x60y SHAKs. 
Lear w. vi. 83 They cannot touch me for coyning {7% cry- 
ing), I am the King himselfe. 269: Locke AZoney Wks. 
1727 II. 68 The Coining of Silver, or making Money of it, 
is the ascertaining of its Quantity by a publick Mark, the 
better to fit it for Commerce. 1876 Mainews Coinage i. 7 
The hammer and die continued to be the only instruments 
used in coining until the middle of the 16th century. 

2. fig. Deliberate invention, fabrication. 

a@ 1680 Butter Rem, (1759) II. 123 He was..forced to fall 
to coining, and was Several Months before he could light 
on one{Name)] that pleased him. _1712 Appison Sfect. No. 
285 There are in Milton several Words of his own Coining. 
x858 Doran Crt, Fools 96 The coining of bitter jests. | 

3. attrib. and Contb., as coining-house, -irons, 
press, ~slamnps. 

rgzg W. Franxeteyn in Fiddes Wolsey (1726) 1. 168 We 
must have many moo coyning yrons, 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2352/4 One Valentine Cogswell! had set up a Coining-Press. 
Tou. No. 2366/4 Three pair of Coyning Stamps. 1824 R, 
Stuart ‘Vist. Steam Engine 187 Constructing coining ap- 
paratus for the Peruvian mint, 1880 Macxintosu Ast. 
Civiliz, Scott, U1. xix, 337 They came to the Coining-house 
and gave security. q 

a Goining. vbl, sb.2 Arch. In & coyning. 
Another form of Quornine, corner-work. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xi, The ryche coyning, the 
lusty tablementes. 

Coining, #//.¢. [f as prec.+-Ine2,] That 
coins (zt. and fig. ; see the verb). 

2629 Massincer Picture u. ii, Some. . whose coining heads 
Are the mints of all new fashions. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) IV. 383 The coining cities have struck medals. 

Coinless (koi‘nlés), a. [f. Com sd.1 + -LEss.] 
Without coin, moneyless, penniless, 

x614 T. Freeman Rubde §& Gt. Cast Cb, 1 know some 
sillee lads, coinelesse ever. 1820 ComBe Dr. Syntax, 
Consol, vii, Homage you deem’d due From coinless bards 
to men like you, 1887 Birmingham Inst, Mag. 7 Sept., 
The coinless curiosity of the street arab. 

Co-inmate: see Co-, 

Coinonomic (koinong'mik), a. nonce-wd. [. 
Gr, xowd-s common + -vopix-ds pertaining to man- 
agement: cf. economdc.] Of combined manage- 


ment or enterprise. 

1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 224 The eighteenth century 
having been an age of individuative, the nineteenth .. be- 
came an age of associative or coinonomic development. 

Coinoun, var. Conzoun Ols., coward, caitiff. 

+ Cojinquinate, v. Obs. [ad. L. cotsegeindt- 
pple. stem of cozngzzndre to defile all over, f. co- 
together (with intensive force) + zzgzzndre to defile. 
CE F. cotngutner (in Cotgr.).] zrans. To soil all 
over, pollute, defile, 24 and jig. 

@3§28 Sketton Col, Clonte 7o5 Suche maner of sysma- 
tykes And halfe heretykes .. That wolde coinquinate, 
That wolde contaminate .. The Church's bygh estates. 
1604 Parsons 3 Conversions 1. xviii. 403 That the reader’s 
mynd _ must remayne heere poysoned, and coinquinated 
with these dregs sett before him. 1652 Gaute Magastvonz. 
179 Their very speculations are expressly coinquinated with 
much in all these. ; 

‘+ Co;sinquina'tion. Obs. [ad. late L. coin: 
guination-ent, n. of action, f. coinguindre (see prec.). 
Cf, F. cotngzination (in Cotgr.).] Complete pol- 
lution, defilement. : 

(3582 BaLe Afol. 128 He calleth marryage.. a coinquyna- 
cion, a defeccyon from Christ. 1582 N.T. (Rhem.) 2 Peter: 
ii, 13 Coinquinations and spottes..in their feastings rioting 
with you. x61 J. Davis Panegyr. Verses in Coryat's Crus 
a@ities, Untill I’'make a second Inundation To‘ wash thy 
purest fames Coinquination. 1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies 
xxi, 93 Bread of coinquination offered vpon the Altar.. 


ter. 


COISTERED. 


Co-inspire: see Co-. 

+ Coinstanta'nean, @. Obs. rare. =next. 

16sz Urquuant Jewel Wks. (1834) 248 With the coin. 
Stantanean swiftness of hand and foot gave him de pie 
Jerme_a terrible slap on the breast. 

Coinstantaneous (ko,instintélnzss), a. [see 
Co- 2.) Occurring, taking place, or existing at 
the same instant ; exactly simultaneous. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 503 His acting and 
His complete knowledge of the manner most expedient to 
be followed in acting are co-instantaneous. 2794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. I. v. 188 Which of these is first we 
cannot say, for they seem co-instantaneous, 1823 Lamp 
Elza Ser, 1. xxi. (1860) 166 A pun, and its recognitory laugh, 
must be co-instantaneous, 1860 Patmore A ugel ix H, it, 
Faithful for Ever 228 A blinding flash, And close, co-in- 
stantaneous crash. 

Hence Coinstantane‘ity, Coinstantaneously 
adz., Coinstanta‘neousness. 

1807 Soutnry Espriclla's Lett. Gia) IIL, 127 Coinstan- 
taneously. x809-10 CoLrripce Mrjend (ed. 3) III. 251 
‘They started up, .Jike men out of an ambush. .so co-instan- 
taneously did they all obey the summons, 18:8 — Z7/. 
Rem. (1847) I. 222 The co-instantaneity of the plan and the 
execution. 31845 Darwin Voy. Wat. ix, (1873) 202 Some- 
times all moved together coinstantaneously. 1848 Hamr- 
DEN Bawpt, Lect. (ed, 3) 124 Notions of.. priority and 
posteriority, co-instantaneousness, consecutiveness, 

Coint(e, obs. form of Quaint. 

Cointense (ko,intens), a. [see Co- 2.] Con- 
joined or equal in intensity. Hence Cointension, 
Cointensity (sce quots.). 

1855 H. Srencer Princ, Psychol, 117 note, Intension being 
synonymous with Intensity, cointension will be synony- 
mous with cointensity. 1872 /did. II, vi. xx. 266 If their 
intensities are equal, they must be called cointense. /d7d. 
II, 261 The relations of Cointension and Non-Cointension. 

Co-inter, -interest, -intersecting, -in- 
throne: see Co-. 

|| Cointi‘se. arch. [a ME. (=the OF.) form 
of QuaInmIsE, ‘quaint device, ingenious ornament’, 
appropriated to a special sense by modern writers 
on ancient costume, historical novelists, etc. (Some 
Dicts, have an erroneous form cozitoise.)] 

An elegant or fanciful dress, symbolical or orna- 
mental apparel ; es. the pendant scarf worn on 
ladies’ head-dresses, and also affixed to the jousting- 
helmets of knights, as a‘ favour’. See QUAINTISE. 

1834 Prancnfé Brit. Costume 93 This latter is called a 
quinuis or cointise, a name given to a peculiarly fashioned 
gown or tunic of that day. /éid. 94 ‘The scarf afterwards 
worn round the crest of the helmet was called a cointise, 
1843 James Jorest Days (1847) 181 The beautiful scarfs, 
called cointises, then lately introduced. 

Cointree, obs. form of Coventry. 

@ 1631 Drayton Ballad of Dowsabel, His breech of Coin- 
tree blue. : 

Co-inventor, -islander: see Co-. 

Coinye, -zie, var. of Conve Sc., coin. 

Coir (koier). Forms: 6 cayro, 7 cairo, cair, 
8 cayr, cayar; 7-9 coire, § coyr(e, 9 koir, coier, 
8~ coir, [ad. Malayalam Adyar cord, f. kdyara 
to be twisted (Yule). In earlier forms, a. Pg. 
catro (in Correa 1510), coy1'o (Barbosa 1516).] 

The prepared fibre of the husk of the coco-nut, 
used for making ropes, cordage, matting, etc. 
Originally, the thread or cordage made of this fibre. 

1582 N. Licnertetp tr. Castaneda's Cong. E. Ind. 14b, The 
Moores which trade to Sofala in great ships, that haue no 
decks nor nailes, but are sowed with Cayro. 1599 Haktuyr 
Voy. 11, t. 251 A certaine shippe made of boordes, and sowed 
together with cayro, which is threede made of the huske 
of Cocoes, 1625 Purcnas Pilgrims ul. 1778 side-note, The 
uttermost is hairie, and of it they make Cairo that is all their 
Cables and Ropes. 1697 (see b] Corre. 1704 Collect, Voy. 
(Churchill) III. 573/2 Cay (of which they make Cables and 
Ropes). 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. &. Ind. 1. xxiv. 296 
Of the Rind of the Nut they make Cayar, which are the 
Fibres of the Cask that environs the Nut spun fit to make 
Cordage and Cables for Shipping. 1779 Forrest Vay, N. 
Guinea 67 The coco nut tree produces coir? 1844 Auld 
Dock Act 12x Coir, rough, press packed, per ton, 6d, 1860 
Tennent Ceylou IL, ii, 127 The best coir is made from the 
unripe nuts, ; 

b. attrib. as cozr-cable, fibre, -rope, -yarn. 

2697 Phil, Trans, XIX. 430 Here you will find the Arack 
Drink, the Coire Cabels, the Bread Fruit, 1697 Dampier 
Vay. (1698) I. x. 295 These are called Coire Cables: they 
will last very well. 1698 Frver Acc. £. India & P. 121 
(Yule) They (the Surat people} have. . Cair-yarn made of the 
Cocoe for cordage. 1989 Lond, Mag. XXVIII. 604 Their 
coyr-ropes made of the fibres of cocoa nut husks. 1816 
‘Quiz’ Grand Master vu. 190 Goulaub, sans ceremony, sat 
Upon a piece of koir mat. ©1875 Beprorp Saz/or’s Pocket. 
Bk, x, (ed. 2) 360 Coir rope is equal in strength to hempen’ 
rope of the same size, and is but two-thirds the weight, 

Cois, Se. f. CosE v. Ods., to barter. . 
“+ Goise, ?5b. Obs. [Etymology and meaning 


uncertain. } . 

(Matzner explains ‘ugly woman, monster’, comparing 
coisy; Halliwell says: =‘body’; Pauli: ‘mistress’.) 

1393 Gower Cou/- I. 100 And prively withoute noise He 
bringeth this foule great coise To his castell in suche a wise 
That no man might her shape avise, F 

Coist, obs. f. QUEEST, wood-pigeon; Sc. f. of 


Coast, Cost. 


+Coi'stered, #7. a.. Obs. 


Nares suggests ‘coiled up into a small compass’; Halli 
well, ‘inconvenienced’, _ reece 
wa 


COISTREL. 


1604 Marston, etc. Malcontent v. i. Wks. (1856), I could 

have carried a lady up and down at armes length, on a 
platter; and I can tell you there were those at that time 
who, to trie the strength of a mans backe and his arme, 
would’be coisterd. 
Coistrel. Obs. or arch. Also 6 coystrel(], 
eoisterel, 6-7 coystril(1, 8 coistril. [A variant 
of CustReL q.v. (An interchange of z and o7 in 
words from Fr, is frequent.)] 

1. A groom, or servant in charge of the horses of 
a knight. 

1577 Hotinsnep Chrox. II. 429 A knight with his esquire, 
and coistrell with his two horsses. — A’fst. Scotd. (1586) 
11.89 Such coisterels and other as remained with the Scotish 
cariage, seeing the discomfiture of their aduersaries, ran 
foorth and pursued them into those marishes. 1825 Scotr 
Betrothed xviii, Norcan you fly from your standard without 
such infamy as even coistrels or grooms are unwilling toincur, 

b. =Lad. (Cf. Groom.) 

1688 Misce Fr. Dict., Coistvel, a young Lad, 22 jeune 
Garon, 

2. Used as a term of reproach or contempt: 


Knave, base fellow, low varlet. 

181 B. Ricne Favewell Dij, Her Chastitie assailed by 
suche a simple coisterell. rg9x Troub. Raigne K. $ohn 
(1611) 28 Sham’st thou not coystrell, loathsome dunghill 
swad, To grace thy carkasse with an ornament. xzg98 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt. wv. ii, You whorson, bragging 
Coystril! x60x SuHaks. Tiel. N. 1. iii. 43 He’s a Coward 
and a Coystrill that will not drinke to my Neece., 1783 
Ainsworth Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1, A coistril .. Afet, homo 
timidus. . 

attrib, 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., The swarming 
rabble of our coystrell curates. 

Coistrell, obs. form of KestREL. 

Coisy, ? obs. form of Quxasy. 

1g.. in Hartshorne Afeix. T. (1829) 118 (Miatz.) In steide 
off sturgeon and lamprons, He draweth up.. Codlyng, 
cungur, and suche coisy [Hazl. £. P. P. I. 3 queyse] fisshe. 

+ Coit. Obs. fad. L. cozt-us going together, 
coition, f. co-ive to go together. Cf. F. co#t (16th 
c. in Littré).] =Cortton 2. 

167% Phil. Trans. V1. 2255 If from the coit of these Ani- 
mals .. Animals should be born. 1745 J. Parsons Lect. 
Muse. Motion iii, 78 From the Coit that produced the 
Fecundation. 1766 Astory Buzcle (1776) 111, 62. 

Coit, coite, obs. ff. Quoit; Sc. f. Coat, Quor. 

Coital (kowital). [f. Corr-us +-au.] Relating 
to coitus (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

+ Goite, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. codt-, ppl. stem 
of coire (see above’.] To come together, unite. 

1578 Banister (Vist, Afas 1. 32 The which, after, ..do coite 
and ioyne together in one, the greatest of all the Nerues in 
the body. (id, v. 76. 

Coition (kojitfon), [ad. L. cozttdn-em going 
or coming together, n. of action, f. cort-, ppl. stem 
of co-zre to go together.] 

+1. Going or coming together; meeting; uniting. 

isqt_ R. Copranp Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2Ciij, That 
whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. 1615 Crookr 
Body of Man 695 Coition I meane or conjunction of the 
ayre. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Coftion, an assembly, con- 
federacy or commotion. 1691 Sir P. Kine Worship Prin. 
Ch, w. (1712) 12 The tongue .. sounds or speaks through 
the knocking or coition of the Lips. 

+b. “A mutual tendency of bodies toward one 


another, as of the iron and loadstone’ (Bailey) . 

1613 M. Riptey Jfagu. Bodies 79 Where the coition .. is 
most strong. 1638 Winkins New World xiv, (1707) 118 
Gravity.."T'is such a,. mutual desire of union, whereby con- 
densed Bodies .. do naturally apply themselves one to an- 
other by attraction or coition. 1662 in Phenix II. 514 The 
Antients knew no more of the Loadstone than its Coition, 
which they improperly call’d Attraction. 

+c. ‘Conjunction’ of the planets. Ods. 

1678 Puinwirs s.v,, Coition of the Moon is when the Moon 
is in the same sign and degree with the Sun, 76x Sterne 
Tr. Shandy, Slawkenbergius’ Tale, Vive planets were in 
coition all at once with Scorpio. 

2. Sexual conjunction, copulation. [so late L. 
cottio, class, L, coztzes,] 

2618 Crookes Body of Man 51. 1643 ,Sirn T. Browne 
Relig. Afed. u. (1656) § 9, I could be content... that there 
were any way to perpetuate the world without this triviall 
and vulgar way of coition. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 
376. xzor Grew Cosm, Sacr. (J.), He is not made pro- 
ductive of his kind, but by coition with a female. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Lxtomol. (1828) IV. xlii. 153 Coition and im- 
pregnation were not simultancous. 1876 tr. Vaguer's Gen. 
Pathol. 115. , 

_ by transf. and fig. 

1649 Mu.ton Eikon. xi. (1851) 427 To affirme.. that the 
Parlament,. which is his Mother, can neither conceive or 
bring forth any autoritative Act without his Masculine 
coition, 1654 H. L’Esrrance Chas. /(1655) 9. 1674 Petry 

* Dupl. Proportion 131, I might suppose that Atoms are also 
Male and Female .. and that the above-named Byasses are 
the Points of Coition. | 
+ Cotiture. Ols. [f. L. type *cottiira, f. coit-: 
see COITION, and -URE. | : 

.1., A. coming. or meeting together,-conjunction. 

‘1878 Banister H7sé, A/axn v. 83 This elegant coiture of the 
braunches is made like halfea circle. 1601 R. Dotan tr. 
La Primaud, Fr. Acad. i. (1618) 849 The greene Emer: 
aud..sometimes happeneth to breake euen:in the act of 
coiture, = te é : seach E : 

2. = Cortion 2.- a ; ; 4, 

1374 Newton Health Mag. 72. Daungers which much 
coiture and carnalitie bringeth. ~ x6rg _G. Sanpys.7ray, 1. 
roz This. {date] tree..doth not fructific,: but by: coiture. 
3646 G, Danist, Poems Wks, 1878 1, 89 To sec-that pure 
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iene fall, a prostitute; And Coiture of Ruffians, cause her 
ruite, is 

‘|| Coitus (kiuitws). [L.; see Cor] = Corton 
2 (in scientific writers, who also use the L. phrase 
2 coitz=in coition). 

1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. viu. iv. 402 The Female zz 
Coitu. 1855 RAMSBOTHAM Odstetr. Med. 61 On the 7th 
day. from coitus. 

Coiziar, var. CozreR Ods., cobbler, patcher. 

+ Cojoin, obs. variant of Conso1n v. 

rg90 T. Watson Eglogue on Walsingham Poems (Arb.) 
173 Yet all in one coioind doe all excell. r6zx SHaks. 
Wont. T.1. ii. 143 Then 'tis very credent, Thou may’st co- 
joyne with something. ‘ 

Co-judge, -justiciar: see Co- 3 b. 

Cojuror. [see Co- 3c] One who takes an 
oath along with, or in confirmation of, another. 

1973 M. SHetton tr. Wotton’s Short View Hickes’ Thes. 
59 (1.) The solemn form of oaths: of a compurgator, or co- 
juror. The form of this oath is this: ‘I swear by God, 
that the oath which N. swore was honest and true’, 1865 
Nicuots &rtt/on I1, 336 It has been tried in full county by 
the oath of the tenant with two cojurors. 

Gok-, for words formerly so spelt, see Coc-, 
Cock-. 

Cokayr, cokar-nut: see Coco. 

Coke (kéuk), sb. Also 7-9 coak, 8 coake, 
cowke. [Known only from the 17th c., when 
classed by Ray asa North-country word. Possibly 
the same as the northem Cotk sé, (also spelt coke) 
a core, coke being viewed as the hard core of the 
coal left after other parts have been consumed. 
The early use of the word as an individual name 
with pl. coaks, cokes, would agree with this. 
(Thence also mod.F, coke pl. cokes.) Cf. for both 
sense and form, the following, which appears to 
combine the senses of cove and cinder. 

1878 Cumbrid. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cowk, the core. 
badly burnt lime, it’s nought but cowks.’} 

1. ‘The solid substance left after mineral coal has 
been deprived by dry distillation of its volatile 
constituents, being a form of carbon of more compact 
texture, but with more impurities, than the char- 
coal obtained by a similar process from wood. 


ta. with a and plural. Obs. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 128 The coal thus prepared 
{by charring] they call coaks. 1785 Trans. R. Soc. Edin. 
(1788) I. 241 That species of coal.. burns like coaks, without 
flame or smoak. 1795 J. Aixin Afanchester 314 Beds of 
cokes or cinders have been discovered. 

b. as a substance: vo plural. 

1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 Coke is Pit-coal or 
Sea-coal burned or converted into the nature of Charcoal. 
1674 Rav N.C. Words, Coke, Pit-coal or Sea-cole charred : 
It is now become a word of general use. 1729 Martyn in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 32 Some Cowke (or Cinders of Pit- 
coal), 1782 Speci. H. H. Conway's Patent No. 1310 Coal.. 
not wasted or consumed, butturned intoa useful cinder, gene- 
rally called coake. 1787 Forpyce in PAil. Trans. LXXVIL. 
312 Coak, or pit-coal charred, that is, burnt till no smoak 
arises. 1854 Roxatps & Ricnarpson Chem, Technol. (ed. 2) 
I, 104 Coals may be subdivided with reference to the pro- 
duction of coke into. .the coking and non-coking. | 

2. atirtb, and Comb., as coke- like adj.; coke- 
crusher, furnace, -miner, -oven; coke-tower, 2 
high tower filled with coke, used as a condenser, 


in the manufacture of hydrochloric acid. 

1816 J. Suits Panorama Sei. §& Art Il. 565 Prepared 
with coke-fuel. 1871 Tynpatt raga. Sci. (ed. 6) 1. ii. 48 
The images of the two coke points, 3884 Pall Afall G, 25 
Jan. 3/2 The coke-miners at Connellsville, Pensylvania. 

Coke (kéuk), »  [f. Coxe sd.] 

1. trans. To convert (coal) into coke. 

1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 304 The heat. appears to have 
+. coaked beds of coal, «1843 Hoop Ode to R. Wilson. 
Poor Nature. .is stoked, coked, smoked, and almost choked, 
1884 Cassell’s Fam. Alag. Mar, 203/t Two days are suffi- 
cient to ‘coke’ the coal, . . * 

b. Erroneously said of wood,- 

1816 Scotr Axztig. xviii, The furnace in which the wood 
was deposited in order to its being coked or charred. 

2. zxtr. (for reff.) Of coal: To tum into coke. 

1884 I. Incersout in Harger’s Mag, May 876/t' It will 


‘It’s 


not coke, ‘et, tS : 
Coke, obs. form of Cock, Cotx, Coox. 

_ Coke, Colker, dial. f. Catk, CALKER. , 
Cokedril(l, -odrill, obs. f. Crocoprzz. 
+Coker. Obs. slang, =CAULKER 4, 
1690 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Coker, a Lye. 

New Cant, Dict. 4 
Coker, obs. form of Cocker, Coco. : 
+Cokes. Ods. Forms: 6-7 cokes, coaks, 

coxe, 7 cox, coax. [Origin obscure: possibly 

related to cockenay, COCKNEY, and its cognates.] 

A silly fellow, fool, ninny; 2 simpleton, one easily 

‘taken in’, ” eis ba ae 
1567 Drant Horace Epist. xvii. F ij, Aristippus .. the 

sharpe Diogenes deryded in' his kinde Thou art Be hela 


xg2g in 


common cokes. 1568 T. Howe Verve Sonets (1879) 151 He 
is a cokes, and worthy strokes, whose wife the Breeches 
beare. 1875 J. Stitt Gam. Gurton v. ii, He showeth 
himself herein. .so very a_coxe The cat was not so madly, 
alured by the foxe. 161 Cotar., Guiliin, a noddie, ninnie, 
coxe, ideot. 2616 Braun, & Fr. Wit at Sev. Weapons ui 
i, Go, you're a brainless cox [v.7. coax], a toy, a Fop. -1628 
Foro Lover's Afel. w. ii, A kind of Cokes, which’ is, as the 
learned term it, an-ass, a puppy, etc.” 1636 Lyty Zuphues 


COLA. 


Evj, I brought thee vp like’a Cokes [ed. 1581 as cockney], 
and thou hast handled me like a Cockscombe: c¢x690 B. E. 
Dict. Cant, Crew, Cokes, the Fool in the Play, or Bartho- 
lomew-Faiz. 3 : 2.0 

Cokes, obs. form’of Coax... 

Coke-stole, var. of Cuck-sTooL Ods. 

Coket, obs. f. Cocker. ~ . R 2 

+ Coke-upon-Littleton. Ods. [From ‘the 
celebrated legal text-book, the commentary upon 
Littleton by Sir Edward Coke.] . Cant name ofa - 
mixed drink. 4 ‘ EX rs, 

1743 Lond. § Country Brewer w. (ed. 2) 289 Call it Old- 
boy Stout, or Nog, and‘when mixed Coke upon Littleton. 
1743 in Efoniana w. 70 Warming a little negus or sipping 
‘Coke upon Littleton ’, 7. ¢. tent and brandy. 

Cokewold, Cokil(le, obs. ff. Cuckotp, Cocke. 

+ Cokin. Ods. [a. F. coguin.] Rogue, rascal. 

61330 Arth, § Merl. 6381 Quath Arthour, thou hethen 
Cokin, Wende to the deuel Apolin ! 

Coking (kdwkin), vd/. sb. [f. Cone v. +-1ne 1] 
The converting of coal into coke. Also afi7z), and 
Comb., as coking coal, oven, process, cohing-kiln. 

179 Hamitton Berthollet's Dyeing 1. 1. iii. 177 Pitcoal 
is reduced to.. charcoal, by an operation called cokeing. 
1806 Martin in Phil. Trans, XCVI. 344 The strata ‘of coal 
-.are of a Saar quality. at W. W. Satytu Coal § 
Coal-mining 50 The quality is also inferior for .. coking. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 885 First-rate coking coals can be 
procured only from certain districts. 

Co-king: see Co-. 

+ Co‘kir-nose. Obs. vare. [?f. Cocker wv] 
Meaning doubtful: in quot. applied to hermits. 

1460 Test. HW’. Thorpe, These cokir noses are suffered to 
live in pride and hypocrisy, and to defoul themselves both 
bodily and ghostly. . 

Cokk., older spelling of Cocg- q. v. 

Cokkowe, cokow, obs. fil. Cuckoo. 

Cokold(e, cokwalde, obs. ff. CucKoLb. 

+ Cokyr-mete. Odés. In the Promp. Parv. ex 

. ‘< : > 
plained as ‘ mud, mire, filth’, 

But cf. the annexed quots. for cokerynge mete, cokkyrs, 

1440 Promp, Pary. 85 Cokyrmete, cent, lutum, Ibid. 
86 Cookerynge mete, carificio [read -fotio). a1483 Liber 
Niger Edw. LV in Househ, Ord, (790) 76 He ought, by the 
statutes, to have noe fee .. but droppinges and spyllinges ; 
but the cokkyrs and the lees. 

+ Cokysse. Ods. = Cookess, female cook. 

14.. AIS. Laud 416 f. 74 (Halliv.) Hyt is now hard. to 
deserne and know A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelars wyf, 
From a gentylwoman, yf they stond arow. 

|| Col (kol). [Fr., Pr.and Gallo-Romanic co/:—L. 
collum neck, used of Parnassus by Statius, =rgzm ; 
so, obs. It. collo altura, giogo’ (Della Crusca). 

Cf. the corresp. north, Eng. Hatse, hause lit. ‘neck’, 
and Ger. jock yoke, jugum. From an early date the local 
cof has been rendered in med. Lat. charters, etc., by collis 
hill’, as well as by codésaz3 and in the Italianizing of Pied- 
montese names, cod/e is now substituted, as in Colle di 
Tenda for the local Col de Tenda, Pr. lou cou de Tendo.} 


A marked depression in the summit-line of a 
mountain chain, generally affording a pass from 
one slope to the other. A word belonging to 
the Romanie dialects of the Alps, which Alpine 


climbers and geologists have used of other regions, 

1853 TH. Ross Humboldt's Trav, 111. xxxii. 291 20%, The 
Cols or passes indicate the minimum of the height to which 
the ridge of the mountains lowers in_a particular country. 
185 J.D. Forbes Zour ALt. Blanc viii. 90 It is five hours 
walk tothe col. 1873 Geikre Gé. Ice Age xiii. 174 The de- 
nudation, or wearing away, of the col between two valleys. 

Hence Col v. 2once-wa. (see quot.) 

1884. Sat. Rev. 8 Mar. 3x1 Mountains. .-have been ‘ colled’ 
(a term of art; the verb signifying to go up one side and 

ly 2 


down another), 1890 Dai ews 5 Mar. 5/2 ‘To do the 


Steinmannspitz. .or col the dear old Darnennadel. 1 
Col, obs. f..CoaL, Cour, Coon; also, an apothe- 
cary’s abbreviation for CoLIANDER. eae 
Col-, assimilated form of the prefix Com-, Con-, 
before 7; not used in the earliest L., which had _. 
con-, but afterwards regular, and so in modem 
Romanic and Eng., as L. conlogutuen; collogzium, 
CoLtoguy. For the general signification, see Coar-. 
As :in the case of the parallel forms com- and 
con-, Latin words in co/?-,were in Pr., Sp., OF r.; 
and early ME., reduced to co/-, as in L. collecta, 
OF. colezte, ME. colet ; so colacion, colege., With 
‘the revival of learning this was altered back to co/?/: ; 
but only one 7 is sounded, and the unaccented 
syllable is apt to remain‘(ko:) or (kd-) 3 as,:how- 
ever, there is usually an effort to show the effect of 
the / upon the vowel, when rhetorical or‘distinctive 
stress is put on the first syllable, we here use the 
symbolization kpi-, implying that-the full kgl- may 
be developed under stress. | ates ie 
| Cola (kéw-l4).. Also kola. “[ Kola, Kolla; Goor'a, 
in -Negro langs. of W: Africa.]. A genus of trees, 
N.O, Sterczliaces, natives of westem . tropical 
Africa; esp. C. acuminata, which has been: intro- 
duced: into the West. Indies and: Brazil; its:seed-, 
called cola-nut or;cola-seed, about-the-size of:a 
chestnut, brownish, and bitter, is largély. tiséd for 
chewitig*as x condimeht-and digestive.-~ “5 2°" 
1998 xice. Sterra Leone 240 Colvis a famous fruit, hi 


CO-LABOURER. 


estéemed )y.the natives,.to which they attribute the samé 
Yirtues as to.Péruvinn bark. 1830 LinDLey Vat..Syst. Bot, 
39 The, Kola. spoken :of’by Aftican travellers, which,’ when 
chewed or suckéd, renders the flavour of water, even if half 
putrid, agreeable. 3866 Tveas. Bot. s.v., The practice of 
cating.Cola extending as far as Fezzan and Tripoli, 1882 
J. Sarrn Econoutic Plants 127 The fruit isa follicle con- 
taining several nutlike seeds, which are called Cola or 
Goéra-Nuts. 1883-4 Medical Aun. 16/1 Cola nuts .. are a 
perfect antidote to alcohol. 

Cola, pl’ of Coon. 

Cola-: see also Cotta-. abs, 
:Go-la‘hourer. [Co-3b.] Fellow-labourer. 
2 x8%9 Sat. Rev. VIII. 536/2 The movement, .which was 
headed by Wilberforce and his co-labourers. 872 Proctor 
£ss,~Astron. ix. 126 Prof. Adams was anticipated .. by 
‘Leverrtier, his co-labourer of old. . , 

Colady, colede, corrupt form of Corropy, 
“Colage, obs. f. CoLLEGE. 

Colambor, var, of CALaBouR, aloes-wood. 
* 3687 Sepiey Bellamira 1. Wks. 1722 I. 97 Her Petticoat 
of the new rich Indian Stuff, her Fan Colambor. 

Colament. Obs. rare. [ad. L. *céla- 

ment-um. £. cilére to strain, filter (see CoLate).] 


Product of straining or filtration. 

2646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. u. i. 54 Chrystall ..is a 
minerall body. .made ofa lentous colament of earth, drawne 
from the most pure and limpid juyce therof. 

Colander, cullender (kaléndo1). Forms: 

5 colonur, colyndore, 6 colendre, collandar, 6-7 

colender, 7 collander, colinder, 7-8 -endar, 6- 

-ander. Also 6 cullyandre, -inder, 6-8 -ander, 

8 -endar, y- -ender. [Akin to the equivalent 

med.L, colatorium, f. cola-re, colat-us to strain (see 

-ortuM). Cf. It. colatojo (=colatorio), F. couloir, 

cortloire; also Sp. colador (:—L. colator-em). The 

form of the Eng. word appears to be due to some 
perversion ; but its exact history is obscure.] 

_ 1. A vessel, usually of metal, closely perforated 
at the bottom with small holes, and used as a 
sieve or strainer in cookery. 
+Q@ ¢14g0 Cookery Bhs. 113 Bray hit .. drawe it thorwa 
colonur. 14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 574 Colatorium, a 
Colyndore. 1530 Parser. 207/1 Colendre to strayne with, 
couleresse. 1626 G. Sanpys Owid’s Met. xi Ca Like 
curds through wickar squeasd; or iuces crusht ea 5 
draining colendars. 1672 Everyn Mem. (1857) I. 8 In 
the late war, his own ship was pierced like a colander. 
1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 1. 328 First an Osier Colendar 
provide Of Twigs thick wrought. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 
2) II. 369 They carry water to a vessel which is full of holes 
in a similarly holey colander. 

. 1559 Wills & Inv, N.C. (3835) 181 One cullyandre rs. 

t LEmiNG Georg. Virg. u. 26 The cullinders or strayners 
of the presses (Georg. ii. 242 cola prelorum). 1615 Mark- 
WAM “Bag. House-w. (1660) 80 Put them [oysters] into a 
Cullander, and let all the moysture run from them. 1 
Mrs. Rarratp Lug, Housek, (2778) tz Strain it through a 
cullendar, 2796 Mrs. Guasse Cookery vi. 93 Take some 
crumbs of bread rubbed through-a fine cullender. 1853 
Soyer Pantroph. 261 Gridirons, cullenders, dripping-pans. 
2. tvansf, and fig. 

1603 Houtann Plutarch's Mor. 223 (R.) Many men do let 
their fortunes run (as it were) chrougha colander or strainer, 
Wherein the worst stick and remaine in the way behind, 
whiles the better do os and run out. 1713 Dernan 
Phys, Theol, w. 201 After it hath been strained through 
those Guridus Colanders, the Lacteal Veins. 2839 T. Hoox 

Gurney Married 193 Do you suppose such a story could bé 

shaken in‘a family colander without running through ?° 

3. A similar vessel used in the casting of shot. - 
+2875 Une Dict. Arts‘IIl, 79 The cullenders are hollow 
hemispheres of sheet-iron, about ro inches in diameter, 
perforated with holes, which should be perfectly round and. 
free from burs: 1879 G. Granstone in Cassedl’s Techn. 

Edue, ‘IV. go/xr The perforated frames, or cullenders, 

through which the molten metal has to pass, 

4, Comb. : tae aes : 

, “2874 “Kinionn Dict, Mech, Colander-shovel, one'of wire 
open-wwork, for shoveling salt crystals out of the evaporating- 


pan... : a : ots 
-Co'lander, curllendey, v. [f thesb] .° - 
‘1. trais.To pass through: a‘colander, to strain. 
Also jig. ie ‘ ‘ : 


2.1837 Blackw, Mag. KLIK. -234 To administer some slight 


607 


Golavin (kp lirin). 4zrch. [F.] =Coarino, 

+:3927-51--CHAMBERS -Cycé., Colarix in architecture, ‘the 
little frise of the:eapital of the Doric column ;- placed be- 
tween the astragal, and the annulets .. Colarin is also used 
for the orlo, or ring, a-top of the shaft of the column, next 
the capital ; called also the cincture. 1731 in Bascey vol. II. 

+ Co'late, ¢. Obs. rare". [ad. L. calat-us pa- 
ppl of céldve to strain, filter.] Strained, clari- 

ed. 

266r Lovett. Hist. Antu. & Alin, 348 Syrup of dryed 
roses and colate honey. 

+ Colate, v. Obs. [f. L. colat-: see prec. and 
-ATE3,] To strain, pass through a strainer. 

163x Jorven Nat. Bathes iii. (1669) 21 Fresh Springs 
colated from the Sea, through banks of sand. 

Colaterall, obs. form of ConbaTeRat. 

Cola‘tion. [sb. of action, f. L. cé/are to strain : 
see CoLats and -aTion.] The action of straining 
or passing through a strainer. 

1612 WooDALL Su7g. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Colation is the 
transmission of that which is humid thorow a strainer, 
that the liquor may be had separated from the dryer sub- 
stance. x6s7 Tomuinson Renox's Disp. 50 Modes of pre- 

tion .. as emollition, colation, 1678 in Pxittirs; also 
in Baitey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts., but app. Ods. 

Co-la'titude. Astron. [see Co- 4.] The 
complement of the latitude, z.¢ the difference 
between it and 90 degrees. 

1990 Roy Srigon. Operation in Phil. Trans, LXXX. 208 
Its latitude will be 51° 6’ 52” 8; and hence PR the co- 
latitude will be 38° 53’ 7.2. 1878 Lockyer Stargazing 
329 The altitude of the star in this case is its declination 
plus the co-latitude of the place. ; 

+Co'latory. Ods. [ad. med.L. colatort-um, 
gee COLANDER, The Latin word has also been used 
in English, and Copland used the form collatores 
pl.) Anything which strains; a strainer. 

1541 R. Corrasp Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., The holes of 
the eyes and the collatores of the nosethyrlles. 1543 
Tranenon Vigo's Chirurg. 1. iii. 4 Two holes, whyche ar 
called Colatories or Strayners of the nastrelles. 1657 Phys. 
Rich, Colatorie, a streiner, 167x Sauuon Sy. Aled. 469 

‘olatorium is a Strainer. 1710 Brit. Apollo ll. Quarterly 
No, 1.6/1 The Liver. .is a Colatory of the Blood. 

Co‘lature. ? Oss. [a. I. colature or ad. late 
L. colatiira, {. cdlare to strain.] 

1, The process of straining; colation. 

x67 Tomtinson Renoz’s Disp. 57 May be separated from 
them by colature, 166: Lovett Hist. Anim. & Min, 426 
Colature through a handkercher. x7o9x Edin. New Disp. 
too By colature through strainers oflinen. 

2. The product of straining ; ‘ strainings ’. 

x6or Hottanp Pliny xxi. xxi. I. 126 The bare colature 

the decoction in water..purgeth most extremely, /bid, 
IL. 143 The broth or collature of them (Lupines] being, etc. 
16xz R., Colature, a colature; the thing strained. 

3. A strainer, colatory. 

1548-77 Vicary Anzai, v. (1888) 44 The superfluities of the 
brayne That commeth from the coletures of the Nose. 1675 
Evetyn Yerra (1729) 15 So as the virtue thereof may be 
derived to it through a Colature of natural Earth. 

Colback = Canpack [the mod. Fr. form]. 

1870 tr, Erckmann-Chatrian's Waterloo 248 We saw 
nothing but cuirasses, coll ;» sabres, 
ft Colbertine. Ods. Also colbert-, colver- 
teen. ‘A kind of open lace with a square ground’, 
worn in 17th and 18th centuries. 

“A Jace resembling network, of the fabrick of Monsieur 
Colbert, Superintendent of the French King’s Manufactures’ 
(Fop's Dict. 1690). . 

2683 Factious Citizen (Fairholt I. 323) A narrow diminu- 
tive colverteen pinner that makes them look so saint-like. 
1690 Everryn Mundus Mulicbyis 3 Twice twelve-day smocks 
of: Holland fine, With cambric sleeves, rich point to joyn, 
(For she despises colbertine) xzoo Concreve Way of 
World v. i, A yard of yellow Colberteen. 1713 Swirt 
Cadenus § V. 417 (She) Scarce knows what difference is 
between Rich Flanders lace and.Colberteen. 1723 Gi#tar~ 
dia No. 151 A plain’ muslin head and’ ruffles, with colber- 
tine lace. ax8gx Joanna Baie Poems, Lo a Teapot, 
Through veiling folds of point or colberteen. _ 

Golcannon (kplkcnon). . Also cale-, cole-. 
[£:Conu cabbage; the.rest is of uncertain-meaning. 
‘(But itis said that vegetables such as spinach were formerly 
pounded with acannon-ball.)F 5. "> . 
“Potatoes and cabbage pounded together in a 
mortar and then’steyed with butter. An Irish dish’ 
(Grose 1785). é . wage 

1974[see in 1872]. - x80z Mar. Encewortn Moral. T. (1816) 

: x. 77 Forester. .dined like a ort ag upon colcannon, 
1872 Athenzume 20 Jan, 75/t About 1774 Isaac Sparks, the 
Irish comedian, founded in Long Acre a ‘ Colcannon Club’ 
«. Colcannon, that Irish dish wi » properly cooked, is a 
delicious mixture of cabbage and potatoes. 1880 in Aatrin 
§- Down Gloss. ‘ : 
-“#'Colease, obs. f. CoLOCASIA. ; oe 

‘¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. wv. 173 Savery, colcase, ‘and 


cress¢es. é 
+Colch. Ods. vare..° [éf Sp. ‘colcha coveriet, 
counterpane.]. “ise are ee 
xg12 Will of W.- Willis (Somerset Ho.), ij colchis of silk, . 
Colchester (kou'ltféste). “A town of England, 
in’ Essex, famous for ‘its, oysters, called’ shortly 
olka os Oe Lariat rn goa 
* ¢%62g MS: Bac ‘fol. 14 2, They [oysters] past for goo 
piep colchestias. F840 Hoop Ae a ee ‘Like Cols 
chester native, born ‘To its vincgas, only; and-pepper.” - ~- 
“Colehic (kg kik), 2. ‘[ad."L.. Colchic-us.] ~ OF 
Colchis; in several friyial names _of plants. : 


COLD. 


1882 Garden 7 Jan. 3/2'Phe Colchic Laurel is the hardiest. 
Tbid. 18 Feb, aati new Colchic Bladder Nut. — = 
" Colchicia (kelkifia). [cf. worphia, morphine] 
==next. FSS. 
1860 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Colchicia, name given by 
Geiger and Hasse, to an alkaloid, discovered by them in 
Colchicum. 1875 H.- Woon Shera/. (1879) 420 Colchicia is 
eighty to one hundred times stronger than the fresh corm. 

Colchicine (kg lkisein). [f- Concnre-um + -1NE.] 
An organic alkaloid C,; 114, NOs, found in all parts 
of the Colchicum autumnale. . 

x833 Pharmac, Frnt, Kl. 134 Codeine .. veratrine, 
emetine, colchicine. 1885 Daily News 15 Oct. 5/7 The 
charge. ,of having poisoned his wife with colchicine. 

| Colchicum (kg'lkikdm, velearly kp'ltfikom), 
{L.; a. Gr. xcoAxuedy meadow-saffron, neuter of 
«odxixds Colchian, of Colchis, ancient name of a 
region east of the Black Sea, The name had refer- 
ence to the poisonous arts of the legendary Medea 
of Colchis, in reference to whom ‘ venena Colchica’ 
was a common phrase of the Roman writers.] 

lL. Bot. A genus of liliaceous plants, the best 
known species of which C. aee/amnale, the Meadow- 
saffron, is found wild in some parts of England. 

It blooms in autumn with a light purplish mottled flower 
superficially resembling the crocus. The corms, seeds and 
flowers contain an acrid, stimulating, deleterious principle, 
on account of which they are used in medicine, 

1597 Gerarve /Yerbad 130 Medow Saffron or Colchicum, 
groweth, .in the Ile Colchis, whereofit tooke his name, 1664 
Evetyn Kad. Hort, (1729) at1 You may stay till August or 
September e’er you take up. .and replant Colchicums, 1796 
H. Huster wr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (3790) T1, 32_Ex- 
terminate the bulbs of the colchica. 1876 Harcev Jat. 
Aled. 386 Colchicum resembles a crocus in appearance, but 
is known by its 6 stamens. 

attrib, 1868 Rovie & Heaviann Man. Mat, Med. (ed. 5) 
676 Colchicum Root is used fresh and dry. Jééd, 677 Tine. 
ture of Colchicum seed. 7 

2. A medicine containing the active principle of 
this plant, used especially in gout and rheumatic 
affections. 

1791 Chambers’ Cycl. (ed. Rees) s. v., The medecinal vir- 
tues of colchicum,” 1834 J. M. Goon Study Aled. (ed. 4) 
II. 304 It is possible that the Colchicum may act by 2 
specific power, etc. a 1845 Syp. Satu Afod. Changes Wks. 
1859 11. 332/2 1f 1 had the gout, there was no colc! icum. 

Colchyte, cholchyte (kelkeit). [Also in 
mod.F,, ad. Gr. xoAxvrjs (of Egyptian deriv.) 
found in papyri (see Dindorf in Steph, Thesaurus, 
s.v.).] In Egyptian Antiquities, one whose busi- 
ness it was to provide the liturgical services, liba- 
tions, and prayers for the deceased. (Littré.) 

1878 WILKINSON Janz. Anc. Zeypt (ed. Birch) III. 449 
Colchyte or Ritual Reader, 1880 L. Wattace Ben-Hur 
y. iii, 302 A colchyte presumed one day to speak to him. 

Colcothar (kglkopat). Also 7 -chotar, cotar, 
-kethor. [Soin F., Pg. and med.L. (also calcatar), 
Sp. colcotar, ad. Arab. ,\hil3 golgoidr (Pedro de 


Akald, 1505), thought by Dozy to be a corrup- 
tion of Gr. xyéAvavOos or yadwavOés CHALCANTH. 

The brownish red peroxide of iron which remains 
in the retort after the distillation of sulphuric acid 
from iron sulphate. 

It is used in medicine, in the mechanical arts, and in a 
finely powdered form by jewellers under the name of voxge ; 
also called Crocus Martis. 

2605 TimMe Querstt, 1. xiii. 53 The, colchotar, or red feces 
which remayneth in the bottome, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep.vt. xii. 337 Colcothar or vitriol burnt, though unto 
@ rednesse containing the fixed salt, will make good Inke. 
1791 E. Darwin Bot, Gard. 1. Notes 52 The precipitates of 
gold, and the colcothar of other red preparations of iron, 
are called tender colours. 1799 G. Saitn Ladorat. I. 95 
Take red calcined vitriol, or colcothar of vitriol. 1832 & , 
Porter Porcelain § Gl. 209 The previously polished side is 
provided with a coating of red colcothar. : 

b. Formerly applied to analogous compounds 
of other metals. : 

161z Woopat. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 216°'This Colkethor 
ts of two :. kinds, the one is-from the feces of Aqua fortis, 
and the other from copperas. 1652 Frencit Yorksh. Spa vi. 
62 The Colcothar..yields upon a refiners tast most pure 
Copper like to very gold. x168ztr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. 
Voe., Colcothar, dross of m ; 

+Colcotharine,:.c. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
+INE.] Of or pertaining to colcothar. -: 

. 1669 W. Stavson Hydral. Chym. 43 The Colcotarine parts. 
1670 — Hydrol, déss. 35 A colcotarine body... _. 

‘Gold (kéld), a. Forms: 1-3 cald, 3- cold, 
(5 coold(e, kold, gold, 6 coold, cold, 4-7 colde, 
6-7. could). (Vorthern 3— cald, (3-5. kald, -4 
enald, 4-5 cplde, 5 callde), 7- cauld, (9 caud, 
caad). Also 1 Saxon coald, 2-4 Southern cheald, 
4cheld, chald. [OE. Anglian cald (WSax. ceald), 
corresp. to OFris. and OSax, dald (MLG. Zold, 
MD. cold, cout(d-), LG. old, koold, kool, Du. howd, 
WFris. Add; NFris. Azld, kould, Satl. héld, Wang. 
46l, Helig. 401, EFris. Zold), -OHG.-chalt, kalt 
Series ,mod.G. £a/#), ON. £ald-v, (Norw. hald,Sw. 
Rall, Da. hold), Goth: kald-s:—OTeut. *haldor-z, 
otiginally'a ppl. formation corresponding to’ Gr. 
swords in -rés; L, -¢ws) from QTeut. verb-stem za? 
to be cold, /Figere, cogn. “with L. ge/- in gelz, 
gelidus, OSlay. golatit.ice, ME, and mod. cold is 
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in origin a midland form, from Anglian ca/d, later 
cald, whence also, with a retained, Sc. caz/d, north 
Eng, caud, caad; the Sax, and Kentish cea/d sur- 
vived in the south to the 14th c, as CHEALD, cheld, 
chald, 

(The affinities of the various words belonging to this root 
are here exhibited for reference from their respective places, 

I. from stem £al-: 1. simply: 1. vb. intr. Aalan, £61, 
kalans: cf. ON. dala, OE. calan, whence AcaLeEw. 2. sb. 
kal-i-z, OE. cele, cigle, Curr; thence Cunt @., CHiLt w, 
Cutten, Cuitiinc, CHinty, CHiLiiness. 

i. with suffix -d: 3. adj. 4ad-d-oz, OE. cald, ceald, Corp, 
Cautp, Cueatp. Thence 4. sb. Coin. 5. sb. £ald-in-, OHG. 
chaltt(z, Ger. kalte, OE. cieldu, ME. tCuetpe, 6. vb, 
intr, 4add-djan, OS. caldén, OHG. chaltén, OE. caldian, 
cealdian, to Cotp; thence vb, Aconp. 

II, from ablaut stem .£0/-: 7, adj. Aé-uz, OE. col Coot, 
Coory, Cootness; and with transition to 7o- inflexion, OHG. 
chuoli, Ger. kithle. Thence 8 sb. Coot. 9. vb. intr. £d/dja, 
OS. céléx, OE. célian to Coo; thence vb. Acoot, adj. 
AcoLp. 10. vb. trans. Addjaxn, OE, celan, célan, to KELe; 
thence vb. t AKELE, 

Several other formations occur in the other langs. ON. 
and LG. have also a weak-grade stem Auld (:—glto’), 
whence ON, sb. &uldi, LG. -&iillen (sik verkiillen) from 
Auldjan; of this no derivatives occur in Eng,).} 

I. diterally. 1, The proper adjective express- 
ing a well-known quality of the air or of other 
substances exciting one of the primary physical 
sensations, due to the abstraction of heat from the 
surface of the body: of a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the living human body. Ad- 
mitting degrees of intensity (colder, coldest). 

a. of the atmosphere, and meteoric conditions. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xviii. 18 Stodon .. wt gloedum 
fordon cald was and wearmdon hia. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. ibid., 
And wyrmdon hig, for pam hit was ceald. ¢1z160 Hatton 
G. ibid., And wermdan hye, for-ban hit wees cheald. a x300 
Cursor M. 15910 (Cott.) Pe night it was ful caald. ¢x400 
Mavunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 29 Wheder pe weder sall be calde or 
hate. ¢1440 Prourp. Parv, 86 Coolde [1499 colde], /rigidus. 
1483 Cath, Angl. 51 A Calde plase, /rigihtarium. 1326 
Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 140 In the colde wynter and 
foule wether, 1576 FLeminc Pauoplie Ep. 352 Without 
hoare frostes, without snowe, and such like colde meteors. 
r60x Suaks, All's Well 1. i. 115 When Vertues steely bones 
Lookes bleake i’th cold wind. 1709 Appison Zatler No, 
2478 A cold Morning. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VIL. 16x In the cold regions of the north. 18:6 J. Ssuru 
Panorama Sci. & Art Il. 59 If the winters and springs be 
dry, they are mostly cold. 1880 Geixie Phys. Geog, V. xxxi. 
349 Round the poles..the climates are coldest. 

b. of material substances which in their natural 
state communicate this sensation by contact. Often 
as a descriptive epithet of iron or steel, as the 
material of a weapon. Hence, such combinations 
as ice-cold, key-cold, stone-cold. See these words, 

¢ 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 183 So cold ase a ston. 1297 
R. Gtoue. (1724) 1 Welles swete and colde. 1576 FLeminc 
Panoplie Ep. 231 Blowe hot and colde breath out of one 
mouth, 1667 Mitton P. LZ, x. 851 Outstretcht he fay, on 
the cold ground. 197x Smonetr Hxaph. Cl. (1796) IL. 36 
To hazard a thrust of cold iron with his antagonist. 1795 
Macneit, Wil § Fean u, x, Wil the cauld ground for his 
bed. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. xvi, Try him with the cold steel. 
1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxxiii, Others darted cold shot at us. 

c. said of the human body when deprived of its 
animal heat; esp. of a dead body, of death, the 
grave (mingling with b) ; hence sometimes =Cold 
in death, dead, 

c1340 Cursor M. 7061 para a mony modir son was 
colde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut's 7. 1920 Nowe in his colde 
graue. c1qoo Destr. Troy 7303 Kild all to kold dethe. 
x4., Tundale's Vis. 106 He lay cold dedde as any stan. 
c 1480 Guy Warw., (C.) 1149 When he sawe pe bodyescolde 
OF be knyghtys. 1562 J. Heyvwoop Prov, § Epigr. (1867) 
7%, I would Thy toung were coold. x60z Marston A1t- 
zonio’s Rev. u. iv, Knowing my fathers trunke scarce colde. 
1668 R. L'Estrance Vis. Qucv. (1708) 99 Solacing her sclf 

_ with her Gallant, before her Husband was thorough cold in 
the Mouth. x670 Phid, Trans. V. 2027 The separated 
Heart ofa Cold Animal. x75z Jounson Rambler No, 190 
v6 The cold hand of the angel of death, 1805 Scorr Last 
Afinstr, u. xxi, Then Deloraine, in terror, took From the 
cold hand the Mighty Book, 

d. said of light not accompanied by heat. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 186 b, As the lyght of 
yy? nyght, a colde and a bareyn lyght. x89 Jepuson Srit- 
Zany 1x. 139 Almost dazzled by the moon's cold rays. 

2. Relatively without heat, of a low temperature ; 
not heated. Hence applied to metals and the like 
as worked in their natural state instead of when 
heated. The comparative colder often means 
simply ‘less warm, of a lower temperature than 
some other’; so the superlative coldest. Cold 
air: the air outside, as opposed to the hot air of 
aroom. Cold bath, bathing: a bath in cold or 
unheated water. 

1725 N. Roninson 7%. Physick 222 Having Recourse ta 
the Cold Bath.. This Action of Cold Bathing. x800 tr. 
Lagrange’s Chen. 1. 111 Nitric acid dissolves copper well, 
even cold. 1833 N. Arnorr Physics (ed. 5) II. 46 In a 
clear night the objects on the surface of the earth radiate 
heat .. they consequently soon become colder. 2853 C. 
MeIntosu Bk, Garden 473° Cold pits for preserving veget- 
ables during winter. od, The sun is supposed to be 
growing colder through loss of its heat. a ; 
" b, esp. Used of things that have been prepared 
with heat, and afterwards allowed to cool. : 

Cold collation, a collation or lunch consisting entirely of 
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such-viands; cold meat, cold roast, roast meat, kept-till 
cold; cold treat, a table of cold viands, also_ fig, and depre- 
ciatively; so cold kale, cold porridge, and the like. - 

21240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom, 251 Pat fur ham for- 
bearne@ al to colen calde. cx4z0 Liber Cocorume (1862) 17 
When hit is colde, leche hit with knyves ..messe hit forthe 
on schyves, 1575 Lanenam Lefét. (1871) s9 Of a dish—aza 
colld pigeon or so. 1598 Servinginan's Comfort H, The 
remayne of these cold boyled meates..which may well be 
called colde Commons. 1759 Compi. Letter-writer (ed, 6) 
227 It was succeeded .. by a prodigious cold collation. 
1837 Dickens Pickwick xix, ‘You mustn’t handle your piece 
in that ere way..I’m damned if you won’t make cold meat 
of someon us’ x8s6Emerson Eng. Traits, Personal Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 132 The story of Walter Scott's .. slipping out 
every day..to the Swan Inn, for a cold cut and porter. 
3883 Lioyp £65 & Flow I. 14g Picked away daintily at 
his cold chicken. : i 

3. Of a person: Having the sensation of cold, 
feeling cold. (Usually in predicate.) 

x5s70 Levins Afanip. 218 Could to be, /rigescere. 1890 
Suaks. Com. Err. wv. iv. 33 When I am cold, he heates me 
with beating. 1870 Mrs. Puetrs Hedged Jn xviii. 273, ‘1 
grew cauld to my shoes. 1884 F. M. Crawrorp fom. 
Pag er I. 21 One moment you are in danger of being too 
cold. 

b. Of the chilly or shivering stage in ague. 

1846 G. Day tr. Simon's Anint. Chent. U1. 256 Intermit- 

tent fever .. towards the end of the cold stage. 


4. Of soil: Slow to absorb heat, from its imper- 


vious clayey nature and retentiveness of moisture. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xx. 496 In Asturia in 
Spain is scarce of wyne, of whete, and of oyle: for the 
londe is colde. 1420 Padlad. on Hush. ut. 1050 The 
colde or weetisshe lande most sowen be. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(1677) § 665 It sheweth the Earth to be very cold. 1649 
Burtne Lng. Lutprov. Intpr. (1652) 96 Sad and moyst strong 
Clay and Cold. 1665 PAil, Trans. I. 92 Cold weeping 
Ground. 1806 Grecory Dict, Arts & Sc. 1. 514 The worst 
soil is a cold heavy clay. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chet. 
(1814) 178. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 209 On 
such a cold and lean soil the emotions of domesticity wither. 
1877 PexpLeton Sci. Agric. 102 Clay soils are cold. 


+5. Caused or characterized by cold. Ods. 

1568 Grarron Chron. II. 454 Muche vexed with colde 
diseases. 

II. fig. 

+6. In the physiology of the Middle Ages, and 
down to 17th c. cold and hot were (in association 
with dry or moist) applied to the ‘ complexion’ of 
things, including the elements, humours, seasons, 
planets, properties of herbs and drugs. Odés. 

Thus, earth was dry and cold, water moist and cold, air 
moist and hot, fire dry and hot. So melancholy or choler 
adust, Autumn, Saturn, were dry and cold; phlegm, Winter, 
Venus, and the Moon, were moist and cold. In some of 
these the application is obvious, in others it savours of 
mysticism, 

cx0so Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 299 Eorde 
ys ceald & drigze. a 1300 Cursor AL. 3563 (Cott.) Quen pat 
sua bicums ald His blode ban wexus dri and cald. 1340 
Hamrote Pr. Conse. 767 Pan waxes his kynde wayke and 
calde. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 1. tii. 12 Oon of be men 
is of an hoot complexioun & a moist, pat ober of a cold 
complexioun & a drie. gg: Turner Herbal 1. Pvb, The 
vertues of Chokewede .. Galene writeth that it is colde and 
drye in the fyrste degree: 1597 GerArve Herbal (1633) 805 
His root, is cold and dry. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 701 
Bole-Arminick is the most cold of them, and..’Terra Lemnia 
is the most hot. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 391 
The Meat produces cold spirits. _x73z Arnutunor Rules 
of Diet 257 They are fitter for old People and cold Constitu- 
tions than the young and sanguine, ‘3 

+b. Opposed to ‘hot’ as applied to taste or 
to effect on the bodily system: The opposite of 
pungent, acrid, or stimulating. Ods. 

1585 Luovp 7rcas, Wealth Y iij, Of these .iiii. cold sedes, 
Lettyse, Purslayne, white poppye and sanders. 1614 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 72 Bitter grapes are colde 
and stringent. i . 

7. Void of ardour, warmth, or intensity of feel- 
ing; lacking enthusiasm, heartiness, or zeal; in- 
different, apathetic. Of persons, their affections, 
and actions, Cold as charity: see CHARITY, 

e175 Lamb. Hout, 95 Heortan, pet calde weren purh 
ilefleaste. a@zzz5 Axcr. FR. 400 Ich wolde.. bet tu were, i 
mine luue, oder allunge cold, oder hot mid alle, 1382 
Wveur Kev. iii. 15, IT wolde thou_were coold or hoot, 
cr4sotr. 7. & Kempis’ Iutit. 1. xxi, For pese gop not to be 
herte .. perfore we remayne colde & slowe.’ 1523 Lp. 
Berxers Froiss, I. ccviii. 248 He was nat colde to sette 
forward, but incontinent went to the lorde of Roy. x526 
Pilgr. Perf: (W.de W. 1531) 264 b, Vnkynde synner, whiche 
renderest agayne so drye & colde thankes:to thy lorde 
therfore. x897 Hooxer £ccl, Pol. v. \xxix, Their cold. af- 
fection to God-ward. 1640-1 Kirkeudbr. War-Comm, Min. 
Bk, (1855) x29 The Committie foirsaid..declares ane cold 
covenanter to be suche ane persone quha does not his dewtie 
in _everie thing committed to his charge,. thankfullie_ and 
willinglie. x7xx Steve Sfect. No, 38 pro Whether a Man 
is to be cold to what his Friends think of him. 1727 A. 
Hasutton Mew Ace. £, Lud, UW, xlvii. 167 Their Incomes 
are very sniall, as Charity and Piety are bee! cold among 
their Flock. _@x7zo Jortin Serut. (1771) VI. vii.-137 A 
cold request is entitled to a cold answer. © 1783 Crapse 
Village t. 245 And the cold charities of man to man, ‘ 1842 
H. Rocers Jutrod, Burke's Wks, 1. 19 He was even 
slandered in Ireland as a cold friend to his country. 


. ‘tb. Free from excitement; - unimpassioned ; 
not flurried or hasty ; deliberate, Coon. * Ods. 
¢x500 Pug. Children's Bk. in Babecs Bk, (1868) 23 Be cold 


-of. spech, S make no stryfe. r5s09 Fisuer Wés. 269 His 


delynge in tyme of perylles and daungers was colde and 
sobre. 1513 Dovcias -2Zneis x1, vii. 104 A man nocht inde- 
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gest, bot wys and cald. x6xz SHaks. Cyd. u. iii..2. Your 
Lordship is. .the most coldest that euer turn’d vp Ace. 1794 
Patey Z£véd. 1. iii. (1827) 88 The production of arfifice or 
ofacold forgery.  - ? : 

- ‘+ @. Void of sensual passion or heat. Oés. 

. 1597 Suaxs. Lover's Compl, 315 He preached pure maid 
and praised cold chastity. 160z — Ham. 1, vii. 172. 1610 
— Temp. w.i. 66 To make cold Nymphes chast crownes. 
x60z Warner A /6, Exg. xu. Ixxviii. (2622) 323 And Nature, 
as in Mules, in all Diuersities is cold.” 1722 Pore Chorus 
Youths & Virgins 23 Chaste as cold Cynthia's virgin light. 

d. Feelingless, cold-blooded; void of emotion. 

1849 Rus«in Sev. Lamps 2 That sometimes the too cold 
calculation of our powers should reconcile us too easily to 
our shortcomings. 1857 Gen. P, Tnomrson Aud? Alt. 11. 
App. 96 The cold, habitual, constitutional belief, that every 
man who is stronger has a right to take from every man who 
is weaker, — ‘ . 

8. Showing no warm or friendly feeling; the re- 
verse of cordial, affectionate or friendly. 

1557 Tottel’s Méscell. (Arb.) 246 The complaint of a hot 
woer, delayed with doutfull cold answers. x601 SHAKS. 
All's Weld m. vi, 121, I spoke with hir but once, And found 
her wondrous cold. 1673 Woop Life (1848) 184 Dined at 
my brother Kits, cold meat, cold entertainment, cold re- 
ception, cold clownish woman. 1703 MaAuUNDRELL Your, 
Ferus. (732) 9 Having reason to expect but a cold wel- 
come. 1722 Woxrtaston Relig. Nat. vi. 142 The husband 
becoming cold and averse to her. 1760 Voy. IW. O. G. 
Vaughan vii. 158, I have, once more, made my Addresses 
to Isabella... but she’s as cold as a Cucumber. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom §& Lugger i. iii. 38 Meet cold looks at 
every tum. x885 Sir J. Hannenin Law Rep. 10 P, Div. 
91 She was excessively cold to her. 

9. fig. Said of things which chill, or depress the 
vital emotions, and of the feeling thus produced ; 
gloomy, dispiriting, deadening. 

a1300 Cursor AL. 24204 (Cott.) Care clinges in mi hert 
cald. c13zz5 £. £. Allit. P. A. 807 He toke on_hymself 
oure carez colde, ¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 1982 With ful 
colde sykyngez. cx1400 Destr. Troy 10385 Neuer kepis bu 
bi corse out of cold angur. 14.. Sir Benes 3561 (MS. 2) 
‘Whan he awuked, his hert was colde. _c 1485 Digby ALyst. 
(1882) ur, 151 Cast in carys cold. 1596 Saks. 1 Hen. JV, 1 
iii. 32 In very sincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to 
the King, and lay open all our proceedings. 1625 K. Lonc 
tr. Barclay's Argenis u. ix. 158 Timonides was strucke 
cold at heart. az69r FLave. Sea Deliverances (1754) 170 
Which gave a colder damp of sorrow to our hearts. x78 
Cowrer Conversation 770 She feels..A cold misgiving and 
a killing dread. i a 

10. Felt as cold by the receiver, chilling, damp- 
ing, the reverse of encouraging ; as in cold comfort, 


cold counsel, cold news, | cold rede. 

1325 E. £. Aliit, P. C. 264 Lorde! colde watz his cumfort. 
€1340 Cursor AL. 14295 (Trin.) My broper lazer pi frend is 
deed, And pat is to me a colde reed. ¢1386 Cyaucer 
Nun's Priest’s T. 436 Wymmens counseiles ben ful ofte 
colde; Wommannes counscil brought us first to woo. 1572 
Gotoine Calvin on Ps. x. 14 We receive but cold comfort 
of whatsoever the Scripture speaketh. x1593SHAKs. 2 Hez. 
VI, m. i. 86 Cold Newes, Lord Somerset: but Gods will 
be done. 1594 —ich, SII, w. iv. 536 Colder Newes, but 
yet they must be told. x6x5 A. NiccnoLes MJarviage § 
Wiving vii.in Harl, ATisc. (1744) UI. 153 A cold Comfort to 
goto hot Hell for Company. 1652 Howeu Afasaniedlo I. 
14§ There came cold news from the countrey. 1837 J. H. 
Newnan Par, Seri. (ed. 2) U1. ix. 128 It all falls as cold 
comfort upon them, 1848 MacauLay Jist. ae viii, Preston 
brought cold news from Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
1879 Froupe Czsay xxi. 356 The messenger sent to Capua 
came back with cold comfort. : . 

11. Without power to move or influence ; having 
lost the power of exciting the emotions; stale. 

(In the first quot, the sense is doubtful: cf. the same 
phrase in Z7zvo Gent, ww. iv. 186.) 

(1596 Suaxs, Merch, Vin. Matha Fare ag well, your suite 
iscold.} 1705 Appison Séaly, Venice Wks, 1721 I. 37 The 
jest grows cold even with them too, when it comes on ina 
second scene. 1843 Cartytr Past § Pr. (1858) 171°-The 
coldest word was once a glowing new metaphor. _ : 

12. Hunting. Said of scent in opposition . to 
‘hot’ or ‘warm’: Not strong, faint; weak. . 

1592 Suaxs. Ven. 6 Ad. 694 The hot sent-snuffing hounds 
are driuen to doubt. .till they haue singled VVith much ado 
the cold fault cleanly out, x60r — 7zvel. Nu. v. 134 He 
is now at a cold sent. “1611 — Wind. T.11. i. rsx You smell 
this businesse with a sence as cold As is a dead-mans nose. 
18. Sport. Unwounded. . 

1856 ‘Stongnencr’ Brit. Sforts 1. x. § x An unwounded 
deer is called a cold hart. i 

+14, f& Neglected, unattended to. Obs. 
"1703 Maunpre.t Fours, Ferus. (3732) Pref., The Papers, 
after they had lain cold a good while by him. | . 

15, Painting. Applied to tints or colouring which 
suggest a cold sunless day, or the colder effect of 
evening; ¢sf. to blue and grey, and tints akin to 
these.. Opposed to ‘warm’ colours, into which 
red and yellow enter. . . 
~1906 Art of Painting (1744) 400 He is for the most part 
very cold in his colouring. ..x79g Gower Painting in Oil 
Colours 132 His middle tint, which was made only of black 
and white, was so very cold, that no other colour but blue 
would make a colder tint. © x82x Craic Lect. Drawing iii. 
172 Colours .. are divided by the painter into warm and 
cold, 1879 Roop Chromatics xvii. 296 Green is not 2 colour 
suggestive of light or warmth, but is what artists cal] cold. 
STL. Combinations. : of 
. 16. Cold occurs prefixed to another adj. to indi- 
cate the combination of the ‘two qualities. (But 
Shakspere’s cold-pale perhaps meant “fale with . 
cold (sb.) ; later examples may be imitations.) - 

ts9z Suans. Ven & Ade 893 With cold-pale weakness 
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numbs,each-feeling part. _ 1626 Mitton Death Fair Infant 
zo ‘With his cold-kind embrace. 1830 Tennyson Dying 
Swan‘12 The'cold-white sky. 

‘17. adverbial and parasynthetic, as cold-pated, 
scented, -skinned, -spirited, -tenpered; CouDd- 
BLOODED; cold-muttonish, etc. 

_1g98 Cuarman Jdiad ut. 165 Those cold-spirited peers. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. 6/1 Some cold-pated 
Gentlemen. 1738 Cisper_Non-juvor_u. 94 Stupid, cold- 
scented Treason. 1804 Adiz. Rev. Ill. 447 Some such 
cold-tempered .. antiquary. 1806 ForsytH Seazties Scoti. 
IV, 250 Cold-bottomed land scattered in patches on the 
slopes. 1846 Hoop Up Rhine 62: There was such a cold- 
muttonish expression In his round unmeaning face. x86r 
Gen.-P. Tuompson in Bradford Advertiser 21 Sept. 6/t 
Some cold-skinned lizard. 

18. with ga. Aéle., expressing the state in which 
a process is performed: as cold-drawi (drawn 
cold, extracted or expressed without the aid of 
heat); cold-served, cold-swaged, COLD-HAMMERED. 

19716 Lond. Gaz, No. 5468/4 Fine Beech Oil cold drawn. 
x742 Youns WV¢, Th. iii, 319 On cold-serv'd repetitions he 
subsists. 1844 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 47 Tron. .which 
after having been cold-swaged became crystalline. 1859 
Gutuck & ‘Times Paiut. 207 When oils are expressed with- 
out heat, or, as it is termed, ‘cold-drawn.’ 

19. Special combinations: cold abscess [F. 
abscés frotd}, an abscess formed without the first 
three of the Celsian symptoms of inflammation 
(pain, redness, heat and swelling); cold Adam (see 
ADAM 2); cold-bathing, bathing in cold water, 
taking a cold bath; cold bed, (a) in Gardening, 
as opposed to hot-bed: see Brp 8 (so cold frame); 
(4) Aletallurgy (see quot.); cold charge (Farriery), 
see CHARGE sb. 7; cold chisel (see CHISEL I c); 
cold coil, an India-rubber pipe wound round an 
inflamed limb, and giving passage to a stream of 
cold water; {cold gout, sciatica; cold-livered 
a@., passionless ; cold-pausing a., pausing for cool 
consideration; + cold pie, cold pig (co/log.), the 
application of cold water to wake a person; hence 
cold-pig v., to treat in this way; cold punch 
(see Punow); +cold roast (jig.), something of 
little account (see Roast sd.); cold shivers (see 
SHIVER sd.); cold-suttee (see SuTTEE); cold 
sweat (see SwEAT); cold treat (cf. sense 2b); 
jig. that of which the interest is stale; cold 
ulcer, an ulcer forming spontaneously on the cold 
extremities of persons of feeble circulation ; cold 
wall Phys. Geog. (see quots.); cold well (see 
quot.) ; cold without (collog.), brandy or spirits 
in cold water without sugar. 

1828 Boyer & Craicir Gev. § Pathol, Anat. 43 The*cold 
abscess of the Surgeons of the Saracen School. 1847 Soutn 
tr. Chelius' Surgery l. 45 The commencement of cold abscess 
usually sets in, without any sensibly perceptible local ap- 
pear 1888 Q. Kev. Apr. 291 Sir John Floyer of *cold- 

athing notoriety. 1664 Evetyn Mal. Hort. (1729) 197 African 
Marigolds. .will come in the *Cold-bed without Art. 188z 
Raymon ALining Gloss. Cold-bed, a platform in a rolling- 
mill on which cold bars are stored. /éid. *Cold dbéast, air 
forced into a furnace without being previously heated. 1890 
Daily News 6 Jan. 2/3 Best Staffordshire hot-blast pigs are 
gos. and cold-blast r1os, to 1158.. 1725 BrapLey Fan. Dict, 
*Cold-Charges, outward Applications to distemper'd Horses. 
1888 tr. Zsuarch’s Surgeon's Hand-bk. 44 A very great 
reduction in temperature..can be obtained by the *cold coil. 
1586 Cocan Haver Health (1636) 149 A very good oynt- 
ment, .for.the.Sciatica or *cold goute. 18:6 Scott Old 
Mort, xliii,.*Cold-livered and mean-spirited. 1785 Burns 
To Fas, Snzith xv, *Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning, 
r6xrz Corer., Porter une chentise blanche &, to giue a morn- 
ings camisado, or a *cold pie for a-breakfast, vnto, 1834 
Hoop Tylney Hall (x840) 257 I’ve often *cold-pigged her of 
a morning. “1870 Miss Bripcman R. Lynne UU. v, 117 You 
deserve ‘cold pig’ for your laziness. 1709 Steere & Appi- 
son Tatler No. 93 # x [These] are thread-bear Subjects, 
and *cold Treats. 1742 Jarvis Quix. 1. U1. xxvi. (1885) 151 
All having been cold-treat with him for many days past. 
2870 T. Homes Surgery (ed. 2) I. 185 *Cold ulcers should 
be distinguished, because of the peculiarity of constitution 
on which they depend. 1858 AZerc. Mar. Afag. V. 168 The 
most remarkable peculiarity of the Gulf Stream is what has 
been .. termed the *‘ cold wall’, a mass of cold water lying 
between the warm water and the shore, - 1875 Brprorp 
Satlor's Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 103 The fall of temperature is 
so sudden that the line of separation has received the dis- 
tinctive name of the ‘cold wall’; at the surface a difference 
of 30° has been observed within a cable’s length. x8s9 
Raye Steant Eng. § 337 In land engines the injection 
water [for the condenser] comes froma tank called the *cold 
well, surrounding the condenser. x8s0-V. ¢ Q. Ser. 1. IL 
82/2 A glass of *‘cold without’. understood to mean brandy 
and cold water without sugar, 1853 Lytron My Novel vin 

_ xx. (D.), Fame, sir! not worth a glass of cold without. 

- Cold (kauld), sb. Forms::.sée prec. [OE. cald, 
ceald, neut., sb. use of the adjective. -Cf Gothic 
ald, Ger. kalt, similarly derived. But the cognate 
langs. generally. have in this sense a derivative sb. 
on‘OTeut, type *kaldin-, OG. chaltt, Ger: hilie, 

OF ris. “elde, “Du. “houdes cf OE. celdu, cieldit, 
ME: CHELDE, now obs.] aE Ge ay cee: 

: L. The opposite or the absence of heat ;-coldness. 

a. esp. ‘said “of the state. of the:atmospHere. or 


physical environment, and usually spoken of as.a .. 
positive agent; perceptible by.the.sensation which | 


it produces, and by its effects on living things. 
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@1300 Cursor M, 8620 (Cott.) Caald [Gétz. cold] has slan 
it,i mistru. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. ixvi, (1495) 
183 Héeres..to kepe and saue the brayne fro colde. c1400 
Mauwnbev.(Roxb.) xiv. 65 At pe north syde of be werld, whare 
comounly es mare intense calde. c1440 Promp. Parv. 86 
Coold, substantyfe, /rigus. 1570 Levins Manip. 218/35 ¥° 
could, figus. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Feb. 3 The kene 
colde blowesthrough my beaten hide. x6zx Brare Gev. viii. 20 
Seed-time and haruest, and cold, and heat, and Summer, 
and Winter, and day and night, shall not cease. 1626 
Bacon Sylva (1677) § 68 Heat and Cold are Natures two 
hands, whereby she chiefly worketh. 1725 De For Voy, 
round World (1840) 250 English wheat .. will by no means 
thrive for want of moisture and cold. 1794 Ritsou’s Scot. 
Songs I. 157 (Jam.) Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry. 
1833 N. Arnorr Péysics (ed. 5) II. 14 The inferior degrees 
of heat are denoted by the term ‘cold’. 31838 LarpNer 
Hand-bk. Nat. Phil, Hydrost. etc. 308 The greatest 
natural cold of which any record has been kept, was that 
observed by Professor Hanstean between Krasnojarsk and 
Nishne-Udmiks in 55° N. lat., which he states amounted 
to —55° (Reaum.?) = —91'75 F. 

b. said of other objects: Coldness. 

€1386 Cuaucer Kxt’s. T. 1942 The colde of debe pat had 
him overcome, 1821 SHELLEY Prometh. Und. 1. 33 The 
bright chains Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 


e. In Physics, commonly applied to a tempera- 
ture below the freezing-point of water (32° Fahr. 
or zero of Centigrade and Réaumur), as 15 degrees 


of cold (or of frost). 

d. (with @ and plural): A cold state of the 
weather, a low temperature, a frost. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 744 We see that in great Colds, 
one can scarce draw his Breath. 1664 Everyn Kad. Hort. 
(2729) 218 [Plants] not perishing but in excessive Colds. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 97 One hundred winters or 
colds. 1876 Freeman Nori. Cong. IV. xvii. 62 ‘The colds 
and storms of January did not hinder him from sending 
messengers, 

e. Lo be left out is the cold: to be left out of 
doors without shelter; fg. to be intentionally 
neglected, to be left to shift for oneself. 

1879 Escotr Eugland 1, 451 The unfortunate traveller 
who..comes by a slow train, often finds himself left out in 
the cold [at arailway refreshment room]. 1886 D. C. Murray 
ist Person Sing, xx. 153 A distant relative. and he left her 
outin the cold. 

2. The sensation produced by loss of heat from 
the body, or by exposure to a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the body. Hence + Zo have 
cold: to be cold, to feel or suffer cold. 

c1300 Cursor M, 28904 (Cott. Galba MS.) When pou 
sese any haue hunger or calde. crgoo Havelok 416 He 
greten ofte sore, Bob for hunger and for kold. 1377 
Lancu. P. P. B. x1. 276 Neither kirtel ne cote peigh bey 
for colde shulde deye. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. xix, 
Lete vs kepe oure stronge walled Townes vntyl they haue 
hongre & cold and blowe on their nayles. 1530 Parscr. 
307/2 Chyveryng as one dothe for colde, /rillenzx. 1647 
W. Browne tr. Polexander u. 346 The most violent cold 
of an Ague puts not a man into such an estate as he was, 
by the excess of his passion. 1786 Burns 7wa Dogs 82 

hey maun starve o’ cauld and hunger. 1828 Scotr Tades 
Grandf. Ser, n. xxxviii, The mother and infant. .perishing 
with cold. : ‘ 

3. jig. A state of feeling comparable to the physi- 
cal sensation of cold; lack of zeal, enthusiasm, 
or heartiness ; dispiritedness, depression. 

1616 S, Warp Coale fr. Altar (1627) 52 Such as forsake 
the best fellowship, and waxe strange to holy assemblies.. 
how can they but take cold? 1648 Br. Hatt Breathings 
Devout Sout (1851) 159 Ah, my Lord God, what heats and 
colds do I feel in my soul! 1667 Fraver Saint Indeed 
(1754) 143 It is because we suffer our hearts to take cold 
again. 1849 Rosertson Sevm. Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 22 The cold 
of human desertion. 


4. An indisposition of the body caused by ex- 


posure to cold. a. gen. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 60 He..died ber for colde 
in Lumbardie o chance. 1480 Poem in Rel. Ant. 1, 196 
3yff thow hawe cold in thi hede. 1494 Fanyan vi. cexii. 
227 Swanus .. went to Jherusalem.. and dyed by the waye 
of colde that he had taken of goynge barefote. 1545 ASCHAM 
Toxoph. i. (Arb.) 49 If he . Hate taken colde in his arme. 
1548 Raynotp Ayrth Mankynde 113 By dysease in the 
brestes, or by takyng of colde in the same. 184z Tennyson 
Morte d' Arthur 166, I fear My wound hath taken cold, and 
I shall die. 

-b. esp. An inflammatory condition of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, accompanied 
by catarrh, hoarseness, and cough. Hence, Zo catch, 
get or take (a) cold, have a cold, etc. 

. When mainly confined to the nose and pharynx, it is a 
‘cold in the head’; when accompanied wath running at the 
eyes, a ‘crying cold’, 

+ 1537 State Pagers Hen. VITI, ww. (1836) 91 If I take any 
cold, incontinent the lax commythe agayne. 1597 SHAKS. 
2 Hen, IV, mi. ii. 193. 1609 B. Jonson Sid Woman 
i. i, One that has catched a cold, sir, and can scarce be 
heard six inches: off. ' 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1436/4 His 
Majesty..has been indisposed for some days by a Cold 
he took.” 1747 Westey Prin. Physic (2762) Introd. 22 Ob- 
structed Perspiration (vulgarly called catching Cold) is one 
great source of Diseases. 17st Jounson Rambler No. 154 
? x9 All whom I entreat to sing aretroubled with colds. 175 
Exiza Heyvwoop Betsy Thoughtless IV. 287 Lady Loveit, 
having got a cold, had complained of some little disorder. 
x87r Sin T, Watson Princ. § Pract. Physic (ed._s) IL. 55 
Suffering’ under what is popularly called ‘a crying cold’. 
1872 W. Arrxen Se. & Pract. Med.(ed.6) 11.725 The symp 
toms of-$a common‘cold’: -1886 Mortey Crit. Afise. III. 
17-The people of .. St, Kilda believed that the-arrival.of a 
ship in the harbour inflicted on the islanders epidemic colds 
in the head. (See also CaTcu uw 42, ete.) =" =~! em 


COLD-BLOODED. 


‘5. Comb. &. objective, as cold-braving,, catching, 
producing, -taking; b. instrumental, as codd- 
-crunipled,-drenched, -engendered, foundered, -nipt, 
-slain, etc.; @, cold-proof, proof against cold. 
1826 Miss Mitrorn Village Ser. u. 412 That ..*cold- 
braving, shade-seeking plant. 1824 /6éd. Ser. 1. (1863)159 The 
clothes-spoiling, the *cold-catching. x649 G. Daniev 
Trinarch., Hen. V, cclxxx, The *cold-drench’t Soyle Ver- 
dant with Glorie. 1626 ‘I. H{awnins] Caussin'’s Holy Crt. 
23 Ifa little Planet happen to be eclypsed, who can tell the 
newes thereof, but some *Coldfoundred Matheinatician..in 
the shady obscurityes of the night. 1826 H. H. Wirson 
tr. Vikrama § Urvasi 93 Her soft cheek was paler than 
the leaf *Cold-nipped and shrivelled. 1889 ald Afall G. 
6 July 2/3 The aggregate daily *cold-producing effect. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. 1, xxvii. 354 A nearly *cold-proof cover- 
ing. 1596 R. Liincne) Diedle (1877) 78 That long hath 
knockt *cold-staruen at thy dore. 1621 SANDERSON Sev‘nt. 
1. 181 That *cold-taking [is] but the occasion of the ague. 
+ Cold, v. Obs. Also 4coold. [OE. *caldian, 
cealdian, to become cold, f. cald, ceald, Coup a. 
Cf. deriv. acealdian, AcoLD. See also KELp v.] 


1. intr. To become cold. (Also jig.) 

@x000 Riming Poem 69 (Gr.) Eorpmeegen ealdab, ellen 
cealdap [47S. cdlap]. ¢13z0 Sir Beues 4603 Er her body 
be-gan to colde. ¢13374 Cuaucer 7yoplus vy. 1671 Ful 
sodeynli his herte gan to colde. ¢1380 Wyciir Sed. Was. 
III. 438 Charite of many cooldip. ¢xqoo Pol. Rel. & L. 
Poents (1866) 220 Whanne pe ffet coldeth. o¢xqso LoneLicH 
Grail xiii, 828 Sone his herte be-gan to colde. 

2. trans. To make cold ; to chill. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. IV. Prol. 240 His loking dooth myn 
herte colde. 2a 1400 Morte Arth. 3519 Thowe coldis myne 
herte! x598 R. Haypocke tr. Lomaszo's Artes vy. 193 The 
selfe same power of washing, colding, heating, and burning. 

Cold blast. [sce Buasr sd. 4.b.] A blast of 
cold air forced into a furnace. Also atty7d., and 


short for cofd-blast furnace, process, etc. 

1835 Alechante's Mag. XXIII. 341 (heading) Coal em- 
ployed in the crude state in the Welsh Iron Works. Cold 
Blast. 1837 Jézd¢. 316 The holders of metal manufactured 
by the cold-blast now regularly demand 20/- per ton extra 
for it. 1873 Urn Dict, Arts 11. 956 The superior power of 
a hot over a cold blast in fusing refractory lumps of cast iron 
was accidentally observed by Mr. J. B. Neilson..about the 
year 1827. /d¢d. 963 The density of cold-blast iron is less 
than that of hot. 


Cold blood. [see Corp a, 7b.] A phrase of 
the older physiology: from the sensations felt in the 
face and head when the circulation is quickened by 
exertion or excitement, the blood itself was sup- 
posed to grow hot or to ‘ boil’, at other times to 
be ‘cold’ or not sensibly hot. See Broop 5. 
Hence phrase ix cold blood: a. Coolly, without 
excitement, not in a passion; with sang frozd ; b. 
Now chiefly in reference to doing with cool de- 
liberation things which look like the cruel deeds 
of passion, 

@. «1608 Sir F. Vere Coma. in Arb. Garner VIL. 95 A 
resolution framed in cold blood. ax16qz Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts i. (1704) 330/2 Punishment is fittest to be 
executed in cold Blood, the next day. _171z Appison Sect. 
No. 407 ? 1 We can talk of Life and Death in cold Blood. 
1875 Wuyte Metvitve Riding Recodd, it, (ed. 7) 21 To ride 
him over a fence or two away from other horses in cold 
blood. 188z Mrs. P. O'Donccnvur Ladies on Horseback i. 
iii. 42 A horse. .greatly dislikes being brought to his fences 
in cold blood. ; ~~ 

b. x7x1 Appison Sect, No. 44 ? 5 It. .looks like killing 
in cold Blood. 1787 SMoLLetrT Reprised u. xv, We English- 
men never cut throats in cold blood. 1879 Froupe Cvsar 
viii. 73 A few thousand prisoners were taken, but they were 
murdered afterwards in cold blood. 


Cold-blooded, «. [f. prec. + -Ep.] 

1. Having the blood (physically) cold, or of a 
temperature not higher than the external air or 
water: said es. of fishes and reptiles as distin- 


guished from the other vertebrata. 

1602 Carew Cornwad/ 30 Of round fish, Brit, Sprat, Barne 
..Whirlepole and Porpoise. The general way of killin, 
these (that is the Fishermans bloudie terme for this cold- 
blouded creature) is by Weares, etc. 1803 Aled, Frai. IX. 
235 Experiments on Galvanic Contractions excited upon 
warm and principally upon cold blooded Animals, 1851 
CARPENTER Aan, Phys. (ed. 2) 145 The length of time during 
which the ciliary movement continues after the general 
death of the body, is much less in the warm-blooded than 
in the cold-blooded animals. : a 

b. collog. Of a person whose circulation is slow. 


ec. with mixture of sense 2. 
1865 Trotiore Belton Est. xx. 242 But then Aylmer was 
a cold-blooded man,—more like a fish than aman. | 
2. Without emotion or excitement, unimpas- 
sioned, cool; without sensibility, unfeeling, ‘cal- 


lous; deliberately cruel : a. of persons. 

1595 Suaxs. Yohu ut. i. 123 Thou cold blooded slaue, Hast 
thou not spoke like thunder on my side? 1826 DisrAzLi 
Viv. Grey 1. ii, I am_no cold-blooded philosopher. 1875 
Srunss Const. Hist. II. xviii, 7 As -king we, find him 
{Henry IV} suspicious, cold-blooded, and politic. 1875 
Wuvte Menvitte Riding. Recoll. ii. (ed. 7) 14 It is the 
cold-blooded and sagacious wrestler who takes the prize. 

. b. of actions, conduct, ete. 

3828 “W. SEweLt-Ozf Prize Ess. 31~The-coldblooded 
philosophy of\Lycurgus. 1848 Macau.ay Hist. Zag. I. 
ros The instruments of his cold-blooded malice. -188z 
Sern. Barranrine Experiences xvi. 156° This case -was 
peculiarly one of cold-blooded crime. : 

Hence Cold-bloodediy adv., in a, cold-blooded 
manner; Cold-bloodedness. 


COLD’. CREAM. ? 

1838 T.°C.-Gratran in’ New Monthly Mag. LII.. 52 
Gamblers. . playing, .cold-bloodedly, without a frown on the 
forchead, and with a smile on the lips. 1870 Loweit Among. 
my Bhs: Sex? 1, (2873) 139 Toward no crime have men shown 
themselves so cold-bloodedly crue] as in punishing difference” 
Of belief. 1878.M. C. Jacuson Chaperon's Cares Il. iit. 44 
Cari we accuse ‘him of cold-bloodedness and calculation, in 
pie thus? 3884 Afanch. Exam. 19 Feb. 4/7 Another 
proof of the cold-bloodedness of the Government. z 

Cold-clear, v. (cf. Chean-coue, ‘of which this 
may be a corruption.) érans. To cover with size. 

19703 Aris Ineprov. 1. 65 Cold-clear it, i.¢, size it over, 

Cold cream. A cooling unguent for the skin, 
of a creamy appearance, made of spermaceti, 
white wax, and otto of roses or other perfume. 

+709 Brit. Apollo Il. No. 29. 3/2 Washes, Cold-Creams, 
and such like Graces. 38r0 Russe. 7¢ a Lady in Poet. 
Reg. 139 A pot of cold cream to Eliza you send ..Whoe’er 
with this cream shall her countenance smear, All redness 
and roughness will strait disappear, @ 1847 Mrs. Suerwoop 
Lady of Manor IIL. xx. 173 A present of cold cream and 
violet soap. 

Colde, obs. pa. pple. of Coun v.2 

Colded, pf/. a. i Cot v%+-ED.J] a. Grown 
cold. b. Made cold. e. Seized with a cold (diaZ). 

1486 Bk. St. Aléans C vja, It is agluttide and colded. 
a1g00 Orol. Sap. in Anglia X. 355 Deuocyone is slaked, 
charite is coldid. 1826 J, Witson Fact. almbr, Wks. 1855 
I, 217 Are ha ye .. Sair cauldit the nicht, for you’re hoarse 
and husky. 1881 Princeton Kev. May 371 The colded affec- 
tion of the body, /d#d. 372 If it be said that the cold air 
was the cause of the man being colded. 

Colden (kédrld’n), v. rave, [f. Comp a. +-EN 5.] 

1. ¢vans. To make cold. 

1860 J. Eprs Dom, Homaop. (1863) 129 A cold bath, cold- 
ened by ice. 1863 Grosart Swalé Stns (ed. 2) 87 To colden 
his ‘first love’. 

2. intr. To become cold. 

1863 Grosart Smald Sins (ed. 2) 80 When the child of 
God suffers his thoughts to wander, his affections to colden. 

+ Colder, -yx, 50.1 Obs. rare. Also coolder. 
[Of uncertain derivation, as is the adduced synonym 
Schuldere. Way compares next word.] ? Clippings 
of stone. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Coolder, schuldere [z.. coldyr], 
petrosa, petro. (Cf. Catholicon ‘ Petrones sunt particule 
que abscinduntur de petris’ (Way).) 

Colder (kawidas), 56.2 Agric. local, [Etymology 
unknown: see prec.] Ears of which the corn does 
not separate from the chaff by ordinary threshing. 
(Cullum 1784.) 

19784 Sir J. Cuttum Hist. Hawwsted 219 Chaff, colder, and 
stover. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Colder, Light ears 
and chaff left in the Caving-sieve, after dressing corn. It is 
also called Caving or the Cavings and Cosh. a 183g Forny 
Voc. E. Anglia, Colder, broken ears of corn mixed with short 
fragments of straw, beaten off by the flail. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 1x8 Hay or straw, with a 
few turnip tops and barley ‘colder ’, all cut into fine chaff. 

Cold-finch, Ornith. A book-namg of the Pied 
Fly-catcher, A/uscicapa atricapilla. 

A term which originated in some error. eapromly. given 
by Willughby and Ray as the German name of a bird, of 
which a spectmen was sent to the former, and described b 
him. There is no such name in German ; and Willughby's 
description corresponds to no known bird. Its application 
to the Pied Fly-catcher appears to begin in 1741-3 with 
Edwards, who remarks, however, that Willughby’s — 
tion did not agree, From him it has been handed down in 
books as an eee name, and in some localities it is said 
to be now popularly known, 

1676 Wittucuay Ornith, 170 Cold-finch, Germantis, 1678 
Ray IVillughby's Ornith. 236 A Bird called one Dy ic 
Germans. ‘This Bird was shot by Mr. Jessop in the Moun: 
tains of the Peak in Derbyshire, and sent us by him. 3743 
G.-Epwarns Nat. Hist. Uncom. Birds 1. 30 The Coc 
Cold. Finch ..’The Hen Cold Finch. This last Bird is 
describ’d in Willoughby, p. 236, by the Name of Cold inch. 
iG Pennant Zool, (1. 273 Pied Fly: er (Synonyms)... 

Id. finch W222, Edw. Cold-finch Br. Zool, 1794 Bouton 
Harmonia Ruralis 1. 40 The Coldfinch is a very scarce 
hird. .They sometimes visit us in the West Riding of York- 
shire. “1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds: 48 Pied ¥ly- 
catcher, Cold or Cole finch (Northumberland, Cumberland, 

Westmoreland). Sete . 

b. Otherwise explained: Sk op Colduch, th 

"1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 94 Coldjinch, the 
Yellow Aina Wkitceor : ‘ . 

Cold-hammer (kéw}d,hze:ma1), v. Metallurgy. 
trans. ‘To hammer (iron, etc.) when cold. 

Hence Cold-hammering vi/. sb... :  .- 

.1858 GREENER:Guxnery 206 Beating them when hot im- 
proves them much, provided they be not heated again ; but 
if they have been cold hammered, the injury is full 30 per 


cent. - ve 

Cold-heawted, a. [f. cold heart +°-2?.] 
‘Wanting in seasibility, cordiality, or natural affec- 
tion; .unfecling.; unkind, 

1606 Swans. Aad. & Cl. ut, xiii. 158 Cold-hearted toward 
me? . x74a Youne V4. Th. 1v. 638.0 ye cold-hearted, frozen 
Formalists ! 7855 Macautay Hist. Zug. FYE, 1gx The cold- 
hearted and scoffing Grammont. 3878 Moruey Crit, Jftse. 
Ser... Carlylé 188. The iaecaabicak prosaic, . utilitarian, 
cold-hearted character of -Wilhelue Meister... =. | 
. Hence Cold-heartedly adv. ;. Cold-hen‘xtedness. 
.'x8g0 B, Taytor. Zldorade iv. (x862) 37, Indignation at your 
cold-heartednes& 2.00 0 0. "cs 
:+-Coldhed, ds. [f. Conpa,+-1Eap; cf, MHG. 
and mod.Ger. Aaltheit.)-Coldnesss "°° + +, 
Pe etal ALS. in-Archwol, XXX. 355: Coldhed ‘xal'-y2 
-hete beete, i ONG, Secs ae 
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+Colding, v0/. sb. Obs: Growing cold, *- +.- 
ec dea Sloe (2880) 457, Coolding fro‘charite: « 

-Coldish’.(kguldif), @  [f. Coup a. +'-I8H.] 
Rather .cold ; somewhat cold. Pa 

2589 Fiesune Georg. Virg. 11. 34 Caues, liuely. Jakes and 
coldish Tempe shades. 1675 Cotton Poet. Vhs, (1765) 282 
It being pretty coldish Weather. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 
I. 226 A dark misty Night, and coldish. 2796 E. Darwin 
Zoon. (2801) 1V. 377 Going into 2 coldish bath, 878 Lapy 
Herserr tr. Hitbaer’s Ramble 1 xi. 175 Coldis 
bordering on yellow. 

Hence Co‘ldishly adv. 

3611 Corcr., Froidelettement, chilly, coldishly. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1., Coldis! ly, Tepidé. 

Coldly (kawidli), adv. [f. Coup a, + -Lx?.] 

1. 4¢.-In a cold manner or state. 

ax240 Wohunge in Cott, Hont.277 Caldeliche dennet in a 
beastis cribbe. 1602 Suaus, Hawt, 1. 1. 181 The Funerall 
Bakt-meats Did coldly furnish forth the Marriage Tables. 
@ 1845 Hoop Bridge of Sighs, No matter how coldly The 
rough river ran. 

2. fig. a Without heat or impatience; calmly, 
coolly, dispassionately. 

1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 117 Be glad that we 
haue suffred them pacyently and coldly. 3599 Snaxs. 
Much Ado m. ii, 132 Beare it coldly but tll night, and let 
the issue shew it selfe. 1635 N. R. tr, Camden's Hist. Elis. 
1. 32 By proofes he coldly shewed..that_no other Religion 
was brought into England. 1787 W. Sruxevey Afedallic 
Hist. Carausius 21 The business of an historian is barely 
and coldly to relate plain matter of fact. 1893 Symoxps 
Grk, Poets i. 23 Sparta proceeds slowly, coldly, cautiously. 

b. Without ardour, enthusiasm, or cordiality ; 
without friendly welcome; in a way that chills, 
asso Nicotis Thucyd. 51 (R.) He hadde bene negly ent 
in causyng the confederates to assemble, and. .he had coldly 
cneoeeges the armye. 3595 SHAKs. Yoh v. iii 13 The 
French fight coldly, and retyre themselues. 262r Burton 
Anat, Mel. m1. ti. u. iv, Her suitor came coldly on. 800 
Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. 11. 135 Emma bowed very 
coldly, disliking her situation. 18:3 Byron Giaour iii, So 
coldly sweet, so deadly fair. x8gt Heirs Friends in él 
40, I fear they fell somewhat coldly on the mother’s ear. 
+Coldment. Oés. rare. [f. CoLpv. +-MENT.] 
An action or operation of cold. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ut. xxiil. 306 It doth. .clense the breast 
of ah coldmentes or flegme. 

Coldness (kéwldnés). [f. Coup a. + “NESS. ] 

1. Zit. The condition of being cold, cold quality. 

x39 Cnaucer Astrol, 1. § 21 3ifa planete be colde, thanne 
amenusceth his coldnesse, by-cause of the hote ae ¢ 2400 
Beryn 2730 Coldnes of a stoon. 155§ Even Decades W. Jud. 
1.1, Arb.) 65 Neyther the coldenesse of wynter is sharpe vnto 
them. 1692 Bentiey Soyle Lect, 51 Redness, and coldness, 
and the like, are only idea’s and vital passions in us that 
see and feel. 2860 Tynpaul. Glac. 11, iii. 247 The compara- 
tive coldness of the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

b, In old Physiology: see Coup a. 6, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.w. i. (1495) 76 Two of thyse 
qualytees ben callyd active, able to werke, hote and cold- 
nesse; that other two, drye and wetenes, ben callid passive, 
able to suffre. 1528 Paynet Salerne's Regis. F iiij b, 
Suche wynes .. amende the coldenesse of complection. 
@ 1668 Dennam (J.), While dryness moisture, coldness heat 
resists, 

2. fig. Want of warmth of feeling or cordiality ; 
indifference, apathy, 

1557 Tottel's Alfésc. (Arb.) 247 So hath your coldyasse 
caused me To burnein my desire. 1597 Hooker £ccé. Fol. 
v. Ixxvi. § 8 Coldness in affection and. .backwardness in 
duties of service. 1604 Suaxs. Ofh. 11. iii. 393 Dull not 
Deuice, by coldnesse, and delay. 1709 Lapy M, W. Mon. 
tacue Leté, Ixi, roo, I cannot to be accused of coldness 
by a fiom I shall love all my life. 1770 Westry i 

3892) . 47 Continue in private prayer, in spite o} 
Shela 1680 MrCartuy Gwe Time It. ate 7 The 
proposal was received with coldness. 

+3. Coolness, deliberateness. Ods. 

1848 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par, Afatt. xv. 84 He might 
make the constancye and coldnes of the: straunge woman 
more maruelous. ; 

4, Of colouring; cf. Cop a. 15, 

38g5 Guuticn & ‘Times Past. 225 Blue alone possesses 
entirely the quality technically called coldness in painting ; 
yellows and reds, partaking more or less of the opposite 
quality of warmth, ate oS j 

Cold-prophet: “sce CoLe-PROrHET.  . __.. 

Coldrife, -ness, forms.of CauLDRIFE, .-NESS, 

. 1918 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 40r We found them coldrife, 
oe | we were so likewise, and nothing is done or to be done 
among ‘us. 1880 Astin §& Down Gloss. s.v. Coldrife, 
*Some people’s naturally coldrife.’ . 

+ Coldrycke, a. Obs.rare. [A deriv. of Coup, 
perth. of Low Ger. derivation: cf. LG. ddindrih, 
doofrik, dulvik, etc. in Ten Kate 1723. Caldrekyn 
in the Catholicon Angl. appears to be closely con- 
nected.] day cage a fi "Fe ; 

[1483 Cath, Anel 51 Caer, rigorosus.J X55z 
Hutogt, Coldrycke, or full of cold, a/gusus. = 
- Co'ld-short, z. Forms: 7 colsar, col-, cole- 
shire, -shore, coldshare, -shore, 7-8 -shire, (8 
coal short, 9 cold-shear), 8-cold-short. [This, 
and the parallel Rep-sxorz (also, in lateruse, Aot- 
short), point by ‘their early forms -to adoption 
¢ 1600 from Scandinavian, and prob, from Swedish, 
metallurgical terminology. Cf£Sw. haliskor, Norw., 
Di, foldskjér- (with the parallel Sw. -rddskor, 
Norw., Da. -rédshjér, ‘red-short’) ; the second 
element is ski, shyor, ‘ brittle, friable’, pronounced 


tones 


COLD WATER. 


Sor; thence the. Eng:--saz, :-share, -shore, ‘shear; 
“shivé, afterwards altered to -short, which has also 
the sense ‘brittle, friable’, in dial. and later general 
use, esp. in reference to: pastry, as in short-bread., 
Cf. Hor-sHort, Rep-sHoRT.] cr 

Said of iron: Brittle in its cold state...” " 
, 360r Hottanp Pliny I. 514 In another [place] the mettall 
is brittle and short [sa7gix Which our smiths cal Colsar 
yron}]. 1637 Vernatr & Wuirmore Sfecif. of Patent. No, 
223 Good and merchantable tough iron and-colshire iron 
{elsewhere coleshire, dis]. -1665 D. Dupiey Metallun 
Martis (1854) 3x Nay, the Ploughman often breaks his 
Share point off if it be made of-coldshare Iron. 2674 I. 
Sturnte [¥02 Ore i. in Phil. Trans. XVII. Some makes 

ire-Tron, that is, such as is. brittle when it is cold; 

another sort makes Redshire, . 1681 Varranton Eng. Intpr. 
ut. 155 The Colshore-Iron which is made in Staffordshire. 
1730 Beware of Bubbles 2 Mr. Wood in his paper says there 
are four sorts of Iron viz. Redshort, Coldshort, Best-tough, 
and Ordinary tough. 1773 Jessox & Waicnr Sfecif. of 
Patent No. 1054. 2 When the metal appears to be red short 
or coal short. 1794 S. Wittiams Hist. Vermont 3x6 The, 
iron is mostly of the coldshire kind. 2795 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans, LXXXV. The presence of phosphoric 
acid has been shown to be the occasion of the variety of 
iron, named cold short; which is brittle when cold, but not, 
when ignited. 1864 Percy Jron § Steel 64 Phosphorus 
even in smal] quantity has a decided effect upon .. tron at 
craianey Jempoatares, rendering it cold-short, i.e. brittle 
whue co! $ 
Jig. 1832 Cartyte Misc. (1857) III. 166 His feelings have 
been hammered, till they are cold-short. 

Hence Cold-shortness. “ 

1887 J. A, Puuiirs Aletallurgy 323 The characteristic of 
Cleveland iron is cold-shortness. 


Cold shoulder. Used /ig., chiefly in the 
phrase fo show the cold shoulder, explained in the 
ey, to the Antiguary as ‘To appear cold and 
reserved’; now also Zo give the cold shoulder: \o 
display intentional and marked coldness, or studied 


indifference. 

(A ‘cold shoulder of mutton’ as a dish has suggested 
many puns and allusive uses.) 

1816 Scott Antig. xxxiii, ‘The Countess’s dislike didna 
gang farther at first than just showing o’ the cauld shouther.’ 
1824 — St, Ronan's xxx, ‘1 must tip him the cold shoulder, 
or he will be pestering me eternally.’ 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop \xvi, He gives me the cold shoulder on this very matter. 
1860 Tuackeray Love? i, [She] got to dislike me at last and 
to show me the cold shoulder. 1864 Reader 611 The cold 
shoulder given from the Admiralty. 1884 /Uust. Lond, News 
g Keb, 137/r The cold shoulder is not 2 palatable dish. 

Cold-shoulder, v. [f. prec.] : 

1. ¢rans, To treat (a person) with deliberate and 
marked coldness or Hear sear negicct. 

a 7845 Hoop Drop of Gin iti, (They) snub, neglect, cold- 
shoulder, and cut [he ragged pauper, misfortune’s butt. 
1871 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 11 Men of good name belonging 
to_good clubs who find themselves cold-shouldcred there. 

2. To treat (a subject) with coldness and con- 
tempt, to slight. : 

1872 Daily News 18 Mar., The War-office authorities are 
assiduously ‘cold shouldering ’ the Easter Monday Review. 
1885 Leeds Mercury 14 Jan. 7 They necd bave no fear that 
the question would be coldshouldered, 

Cold water. [see Cop a. 2.] Water at its 
natural temperature, which is always many de- 
grees below that of the human body, as opposed 
to warm or hot water, Often referred to as the 
simplest and most typical beverage ; also as used 
for washing or bathing, or in hydropathy. 

950 Lindis/. . Matt, x. 42 Carle wastres caldes. 
cx000 Ags. Goss. ibid., Anne drinc cealdes wacteres. ¢ 1160 
Hatton Gosp, ibid., Enne drinc chealdes wateres, ¢ 2325 
E. £, Allit. P, C. 152 Penne suppe bihoued pe coge of be 
colde water, & penne pe cry ryses, 162zx Biwte Prov. xxv. 
25 As cold waters toa thirstie soule : so is Sy newes from 
a farre countrey. 1798 Duncan Annals Aled, TIT. ax Dr. 


. Currie encouraged him to drink largely of cold water and 
‘Tah 


lemonade. 1800 Med. Frud, IV. 397 Historical Sketch of 
the Use of the Affusion of Cold Water. 1843 Aspy JVater 
Cure 106 How the sudden application of cold water acts-on 
the body. 1856 imrnson Lg. Sradis, Race Wks. (Bohn) 
Il. the extremes of poverty and ascetic penance, -it 
would seem, never reach cold water in. England. «+ 
‘ +b. Formerly, the water of baptism; the’ font. 
1387 Trevisa Higden. (Rolls) V.'309 Kyng Clodohéus was 
his godfader and took pym of be cold water {ide /onte sus- 
cepit}. . Ibid, V1. 45x Edmond feng Anlaf of pecolde water. 
c. Zo throw cold water on (alluding to the 
shock thus given to the naked body): to heap 
discouragement on, disparage, ‘damp’. “° 
. 3808 Triad Gen, Whitelocke (ed. Mottley) 11. 442 He had 
stated that I was throwing cold water on everything-he did. 
1883 Mrs. Bishor in Leisure Hour 86/2 Who threw gold 
water on the idea. Pee ses aes asi Sash 
: a. attrib., as in cold-water physician ; esp: with 
reference to hydropathy, as cold water cure, treat- 
ment, etc. ; of (sportively) to the Total Abstinence 


movement, as cold water army, etc. - : 
__160r Hovrann Pliny 31.243 (Asclepindes) brought vp first 
the allowing .of cold, water... to sick persons; and took 
pleasure to be called the Cold-water Physitian,: -1807-AZed. 
‘¥rnl. XVIL. 323 The cold-water treatment has in our hands 
been very successful. 1878 tr. Zicmssen's Cycl. Med. XU. 
173 The cold-water cure has been much'andadvantagcously 
employed in diseases of the cord; SE a tae 
Fence Cold-wa'terish a. 3 -. 00. ie et 


+ 2870 Lowe Study Wid. (1886) 152 That somewhat cold 


waterish region. 


' COLE, 


Cole (kel), sd. Now rare except in comb.. 


Forms: (I edwel, céwl, cful, ? cal), 4 col,-5~ 


cole, (5 coole, coule, koule, chool, cowle, ' 


coyle, ‘coylle, cool(e ; also 3-4 cal, 3-9 cale, 6- 
‘kail, 8~ Kane, q.v.). [The ME, co/, cole, and 
the northern equivalent ca/, al (now Kaus, daz), 
point back either to.an OE. cdi, contr. from cdwel, 
céwl, or to the ON. Ad/; ad. L. cats stem, 
stalk; cabbage (see CavL), whence It. cavolo, Pr. 
coul, Sp. col, OF. chol, F. chow. “In the other 
Teutonic langs. ON. hal (Sw. 242, . Da. &aal), 
also OHG. chél (from. *chaul), MUG. kel, mod. 
G. &ohi, beside which appear OHG. chélo m., 
chéla f., MHG. hole, MDu, céle f., Du. ool f., all 
introduced with the plant from Latin-speaking 
countries at an early date. So also in the Celtic 
Jangs., Ir. and Gael. cé/, Welsh cawl, Corn. cat, 
Manx dai}, Breton aol. The frequent ME. CauL 
was perh. taken afresh from L, cazéis.] 

1. A general name for various species of Bras- 
sica 3 now esp. Rape (B. Maps); also applied to 
Sea-Kale (Crambe maritima). 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. U1. 80 Nim. .pone bradan cawel nio- 
Shaper ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 12526 (Trin.) Whil pei were 

at col gederonde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
exiv, (1495) 677 Some coole is Somer coole and some is 
Wynter cole. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 48 Take cole 
and strype hom thorowghe thi honde. ¢ 1450 Cookery Bks. 
less Colys, and stripe hem faire fro the stalkes. 1483 

TON Gold. Leg. 114/1 Hys gardyn where he had sette 
cooles and wortes, 1491 — Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 
vii, xx b/2, A lytyll drie brede & wortes of chool. ‘1551 
Turner Herbal i. G ij a, Cole taken after meat, dryueth 
away the euel.. yé cummeth of surffettyng. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal ut. xii, 317 Rape Cole hath one single long root. 
1699 Evetyn Acefaria 15 The .. Sprouts... of the Cole are 
very delicate. 1749 B. Witkes Lug. Butterfl. 51 The 
Brassica sylvestris, or Wild Cole. 1823 A. Youne Agric. 
Essex 1, 209 Three or four small fields of cole. 

th. Cabbage-cole: a kind of Brassica forming 
a ‘cabbage’ or head, as the common cabbage. 

r620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 135 Coleworts or Cole are 
much 'vsed to be eaten, especially the Cabbage-Cole. 

+2, Pottage; = Katz or hazl. Obs, 

- 1460 Towneley Myst., Mactacio Abed 18 My master suppys 
no coyle bot cold, /bid., Proc. Noe 30 A measse of wedows 
coylle. 1674 Ray WV. C. Words, Cole or Keal, Potage, 

3. Comb., as | cole-plant; cole-garth, a cab- 
bage-garden ; cole-rape, a name given in some 
Dictionaries to the Turnip, Brassica Rapa; }cole- 
stock, a cabbage-stalk; cole-worm, a cater- 
pillar that feeds on the cabbage; in Sc. Aale- 
worn. See also CoteseeD, CoLEwort, 

. 1865 CartyLe Fredk, Gt, VIII. xviu. xiv. 66 The Village. . 
a jumble of cottages and “colegarths, 1362 LanoL, £. PZ, 
A, vu. 273, I have poriies and percyl and moni *Col- 
plontes. 1468 Medulla Gram. in Cath, Angl. 51 Magutus, 
a*col stook. Jbid., Eruca, a *coolwyrm or a carlok. 1483 
Cath. Angt,'5i/z Cale worme, evuca. 

“+ Cole, sb.2 Obs. Also 4 colle, 6 colt. [A 
word of unknown etymology, and even of uncertain 
existence; inferred from the following examples 
(some of which might possibly be explained other. 
wise), and from CoLE-PROPHET. ] 

1..2A conjuring trick ; jugglery. 

ax307 in Pod. Songs (1839) 157 3et ther sitteth somenours 
syexe other sevene.. For everuch a parosshe heo polketh in 
pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colle. 1399 Lanai. Rich. 
Redéles ww. 24 {They] fleyned sum ffolie, that ffailid hem 
neuer And cast it be colis with her conceill at euene, To 
have ured Lpaiepraig for ered hem cele 1562 J. 
woop Prov. Ppigr. 3, x, (x! 20 vnder canstyk, she 
can playe. ae bores hand Degoulscion well she vnder- 
standis. 1564 Becon Display. Pop. Mass Wks, (1844) 260 
Therefore can ye not play cole under candlestick ants. 
nor whip master Wynchard above, the board. 

2. A deceiver, cheat, sharper (at dice). (Cf. quots. 
s.¥.-Cobh sb.8, appar, in sense of ‘dupe’, but re- 
ferring to’"gaming.) : 

31832 Dice.Play,(x850) ay To teach the young cock to crowe, 
all after the cheators kind, the old ‘cole instructeth the 
young in the terms of his art. Jdid, 29 This new nurtured 
novice .., is become'so good a scholar,.that he .. hath been 
snapper with the old cole at 2’or 3 deep strokes. . 
“3. So perh, in Colle tregetour (=.juggler who 
used mechanical. devices, conjurer), where how- 
ever Colle may-be a proper name. 
¢ 1384 Cuaucer H.. Faive mm. 187, There saugh I Colle 
tregetour. ,Pléye an uncouthe thyng to télle: I saugh him 
carien,a wind-melle Vander a walshe-noteshale.- = 

Cole (kdul), 53.8 Cant. Also 9 coal, [Gene- 
rally thought to be an old slang use of cole =Coan.] 
Money. ''Zo"post the'cole :- to ‘pay down the money. 
3673 8 . Heap Canting Acad,-13 Cole, Money ofany sort, 
1676: Warning for Housekprs. 6 We bite’ the Culley of his 
Colé, ex 0b. Ballads VU. 19 My pocket with Cole 
to’encrease, _ 1792-2 Batchelor (1773) Th 24 Cole is a cant 
word among my news-boys and other black-guards, for cash, 
pounds; shillings,-pence, and farthings. :His-uncle cannot 
slack his jokes, But always pays the Cale. 1781 Burcoyne 
Lord of Manor in.(D.), Come, my soul, Post the cole ; I must 
ha ering a ba cern Ae el oh ae 
suit ‘me to write .. ever if they offered ’..to-post the colé.~ 
se rae nena emia falta tee 
= to: ing, but we are’ it has 
the coal *in payment-of a frst pa og ae = a ai 
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: + Cole, sb.4 Obs. rave—*.” [Variously conjec- 
‘tured,to be F: cof neck, and ON. Zol[r head, top.] 
¢ 800 Robi: Hood (Ritson) 49 Our Kynge was grete above 
‘his cole A brode hat on his crowne. 
: +Cole, -v.. Obs. [Etymol.’ uncertain: it has 
been conjectured to be identical with the next vb. ; 
also, to be a by-form of Kiuu, in southern ME. 
ctillen; but there are difficulties.] a. To cut off 
(e.g. the head). b. To ‘cut off’, kill, slay. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 2754 (Cott.) pi rightwisnes may not 
thole ‘For be wike pat pou pe dught cole. Jéid. 3135 He 
wald leuer his child cole [v.7. spille] ban of his lauerd wrath 
tothole. /bid. 11862 Ne mai na liveand man it [be stinck] 
thole, And par-wit he dos his leche cole. Jéid. 13175 A 
a age sent he to Iaiole And iohan hefd comanded to 
cole, 

Cole, v2 Sc. [Etymol. uncertain: Jamieson 
unites it with col/, cow to poll, top; but that is 
on phonetic grounds unsatisfactory ; cole is (kuel), 
but coll is (kon) in south of Scotl.] To cut away 
obliquely ; to hollow oz. 

a 1800 Nithsdale Song (Jam.) High-coled stockings and 
laigh-coled shoon. fod. Sc. You must cole it out more 
under the arms, 

Cole, v.3, obs. form of CuLt v. 

Cole, obs. f. Coat, Coot, ConzE 3 see Cont, 5,5 

Coleet, etc.: see CoLL-. 

Cole’ctomy. Ss. [f. Gr. xédrov Coton + 
éeroph cutting out: cf. axatomy.] ‘Excision of 
part of the colon’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882). 

tColee’, Os. Also 4 cole. [ME., a. OF. 
colee blow, stroke, prop. blow on the neck, in 
It. colléta, £. L. coll-um neck.] A blow, stroke ; 
esp. the stroke with the flat of a sword given in 
dubbing a knight; = AccoLADE. 

1378 Barsour Bruce vu. 623 Clyffurd and wauss [= Vaux] 
maid a melle Quhar cliffard raucht him a cole. c 1430 
Pilgr, Lyf Manhode w. xxx. (1869) 193 A knyght oweth 
wel to suffre colee or he entre in to stour. c 1450 Mivour 
Saluacioun 4117 Crist toke the ordre of knyght with the 
colee certayne. 

Coleer, obs. form of CoLtar. 

Cole-fish : sce Coau-FIsH. 

3877 Durham Wills (Surtees) 1. 421, ixt™ coopell of cole 
fysshe xs, 

Cole-flory, -flower, obs. ff. CAULIFLOWER. 

Colege, obs, form of ConuzacuE, COLLEGE. 

Cole-goose: see COAL-Goosk, cormorant. 

Cole-head, -hoding, -hood: see Coar-Hoop. 

Coleire, obs. f. CaLoyER (Lithgow 1632). 

Colemanite (kowlminsit). An. [Named 
1884 after W. T. Coleman.] A mineral found in 
California, akin to Priceite: see quot. 

1884 Amer. Frat. Sc. Ser. 11. XXVIL. 493 Colemanite is 
a hydrous borate of calcium, 

Colemie: see CoLMEY, a fish. 

Colemouse, var. of CoALMOUSE, a bird. 

Colen (earth, etc.): see CoLoGneE, 

Colendar, -er, -re, obs. ff. CoLANDER. 

Coleophyll, -phyl (ke'li,of:l), Bot. [ad, mod. 
L. coleophyllum, f. Gr. wodeds sheath + pvAdov 
leaf.] (See quot.) 

31866 Treas. Bot., Coleophyli, ox Coleoptile, the first leaf 
which follows the cotyledon in-endogens, and ensheaths the 
succeeding leaves, i 

Hence Coleophy‘llous a., having a coleophyil. 

Coleopter (kplzg‘ptez). [see next, and cf. F. 
coleoptere coleopterous insect.] A member of the 
Coleoptera: see next. 

1860 Russei. Diary India (x863) 1.340 Flies and coleopters 
buzzed throngh the open windows, and flopped among the 
glasses. 31864 Social Sc, Rev. 1. 367 A large coleopter.. 
described as belonging tothe genus Lamia, 

|| Coleoptera (kplz,:ptéra), sb. /. Zool, Rarely 
in sing. coleopteron ; see also prec. [mod.L, 
(heut. pl.), a. Gr. xodredmrepos sheath-winged (f. 
xodeds sheath + rrepéy wing), used by Aristotle 
to describe insects of the beetle kind.] .A large 
and important order of insects, distinguished by 
having the anterior pair of wings converted into 
elytra or hard sheaths which cover the other pair 
when not in use; the Beetles, (See BEETLE sd.* 1.) 

1763 Dict. Arts Se i. S59 Coleoptera..an order of 
insects..known in English: by the-general name of beetles, 
1873 GeiKiE Gt, Ice Age xxvii. 375 Some of the coleoptera 
described would seem to be’ now extinct. 1875 Houcuton 
Sk. Brit, Insects 155 The Strepsipteron has certain charac. 
ters in common with a coleopteron. — ~ 
; b. Formerly applied.to the elytra of beetles. 

+ (Spelt colcoptra in Kirby and Spence.) - : Bs se 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol. xlvi. IV.-333 Laplanat. 
Terms, Coleoptra, the two'elytr ken of together. /did, 
xlviii. IV. 439 The older Taturalis would call it ‘the 
coccinella with red coleoptra, having seven black dots’, _ 
-Coleoptéral, a. rare: [f, prec. +-aL.] Per- 
taining.or relating to the Coleoptera. et ys 
- Athenzunt 26 March 419 Animated by true colebp- 
ccalaiee Re ge eae te 
-Coleo‘pteran, sd. [f.as.préc. #-AN.] > A3 
ber of the-Coleoptera.~, “1847 in Crat@iz> | 
“Coleo vist. [fas prec. +-Ist.],: A‘natus 
ralist who-studies the-Coleoptera, 2. </ yu) 


COLE-RAKB, 


, 282 (in oral use), 2865 Douctas & Scorr Brit. Hemip- 
tera 6 The instruments of capture used by the Coleopterist. 

Coleo'pteroid, @. [f. as prec.+-om.] - Like 
or akin to the Coleoptera. 

x889 Nicnotson Palzont. (ed. 3) 1. 595 The elytra of 
Coleopteroid insects have also been .. discovered in the 
Carboniferous rocks of Silesia. : 

Coleopteron, singular of CoLEOPTERA, q.v. 

Coleopterous (keléip ptéres), 2. [f, Gr. wore- 
émrep-os +-OUS: see COLEOPTERA.] Belonging to 
the Coleoptera or Beetles; having elytra. 

179: Trans. Linnean Soc. 1, 87, I discovered several 
small coleopterous insects in its crevices. 1804 CaRLisLeE 
in Phil. Trans. 'V. 25 Coleopterous insects become 
torpid at 34°. 1871 Darwin Desc. Afan. 1, x. 381 The 
stridulating organs in the different coleopterous famulies. 

Coleoptile (kglip'ptil). Bot. [mod. f£ Gr. 
xodeéds sheath + aridov feather. So in Fr.] 
CoLEOPHYLL, q.v. 

Coleoptra: see CoLEOPTERA. 

|| Coleorhiza (kg:l¢joraiz&). Bor, [f. Gr. wodeds 
sheath + fi¢a root.] The sheath enveloping the 
radicle or rudimentary root in the embryo of 
grasses and other phanerogams; the root-sheath. 

1866 in 7yeas. Bot. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. ii. 26 The 
radicle is completely enclosed by. .a peculiar sheath. .named 
the Coleorhiza, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 638 In Ranunculus 
Ficaria, a tuberous lateral root is proasees below the pri- 
mary axis of the embryo, sheathed by a coleorhiza, 

Coleoverthwart: see CoLL-. 

Cole-perch = coal-perch: see Coat 16. 

Cole-pixie: see COLT-PIXIE, 

+ Cole-prophet, Os. Also col-, coll- (writ- 
ten both conjointly and separately); also later 
cold(e prophet. [Apparently f. CoLE 50.2, a 
conjuring trick, or deceiver, cheat. The later cold 
prophet is evidently a perversion by ‘popular 
etymology’; it shows that the sense of cole was 
forgotten by 1579; also that the word had in 
16th c. a long d, and was not ME. cole = cool.J 

One who pretends, by magic or occult means, to 
predict the future, tell fortunes, etc.; a wizard, 
sorcerer, diviner, necromancer, fortune-teller. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 707/1 [No] nede to send 
ani such coil prophetes as these heretikes are, to teache his 
church the faithe. z5§9 AZir7. Afag., Owen Glendour xxxi, 
1 found I was the hartles hare And not the beast Colpro- 
phete did declare. 1562 J. HEvwoon /r0u. § Epigy, (1867) 
17 Ye plaie coleprophet who takth in hande, To knowe his 
answere before he do his errande. 1574 Life goth Adp, 
Canterd. Pref. C vij b, Conjuring witches and coleprophetes, 

uced by the lying spyrite as was Merline. 1579 Lviv 
Euphues (Arb.) 78 You may Gentleman accompt me for a 
colde Prophet, thus hastcly to deuine of your disposition. 
31584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 1x. iti. 137 To plaie the cold 
prophet, as to recount it good or bad lucke when salt or 
wine falleth on the table. 1601 Deacon & Walker Aust. 
Darel 40 Some supernaturall Coleprophet. 1603 Knoties 
Hist. Turks 1014 (N.) As hee was most vainely persuaded 
by the cold prophets, to whom he gave no small credit. 
1614 Raretcu Ast. World 11, 533 He foretold the death of 
this cold Prophet. 

Coler, obs, f, CHOLER, COLLAR, -IER, COLOUR. 

Colera, obs. f. Caoxera (in sense cho/er), 

Colerage: see CULER.AGE. 

Coleraith : see CULREATH. 


Cole-rake, colrake. Also 5 coolerake, 
colrak(e ; also 8. 6- coulrake, 8 cowl-rake, cou- 
rake. [perh. orig. f. col, cole, Coau (in its sense 
of cinder) + Rakz. But there is difficulty pho- 
netically with the forms cozd-, cow/-rake and mod. 
dial. coz’vake, unless these have been assimilated 
to the dial. vb, Couz, to rake towards one.] 

1. An instrument used for raking-the cinders or 
ashes out of an oven or fnrnace. “ ees 

a. ©1440 Promp. Parv, 88 Coole rake [v. ». colrake], restel- 
lum, batillum. cx4go Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 613 Stalerum, 
acolrake. c14yg Pict. Voc. ibid. 809 Hoc jocabulun:, a 
colrake. 1483 Cath. Angl. 72 A Colrake, frudla, 1538 
Exvor Bibliotheca, Rutabulum, a.coole rake to make cleané 
an oven. 1877 Stanyuurst Deser. /rél. in Holinshed Vi. 
27 The colerake sweeping of a pufloafe baker. 1580 Hot- 
Lypanp - Treas. Fr. Tong, -Rouable, or Rabie, a, cole 


rake. - 

6. 1872 Wills & Inv, N. C. (2835) 349 In the kitching 
One Rakingcroke, one Iron‘por, one pele, one iro’ coulrake 
ijs. viijd. 1853 Whitby Gloss., Coulrake, the iron rake for 
the ashes at kitchen firesides. 1883-4 domdb. § Hudders/. 
Gloss., Coutrake, varinualy pronounced cou'rake, colerake, 
and co’rake. Used, chiefly for drawing coals upon the 


re, i 
-2. A similar instrument for other purposes. ~~ 
1578 Turserv. Venerie 194 The instrumentsto digge withal 
; spades, howes or sation Fan Lice cng a patna res 
fclampes: 1 . James Voy. 79, I put some to 
a Pee Colrakes [tol 3633 a hale in the sands to let downe 
our Rudder. 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Col-rake,.a 
shovel used to stir lead ore when it is being washed. |. >= 
8. (In B forms) ‘A mud-scraper, ‘a muck-rake: °° 
79788 W.-MarsHa 2, Vorksh. Gloss:, Cowl-rake, a mud 
scraper. x8xrz WiLLAN IVest-riding Vorksh. Gloss., Cowl vb. 
to put together dung,-mud, dirt, etc. ‘Coul-rake, the in- 
strument by, which thisis performed. «= cone yt 
<Colere, obs.:form:of Cuoner; Connan.:i 
-Coleron, obs: plnof CULVER ¢-: 2° 


Colery, obs,.f, GOALERY:; -var. of CoLEgRIa: = a2 


COLESEED. : 


Coleseed (kéwlsid). [f. Cone st.1+SEEp; ef. 
MLG., £648 (¢ 1300), Du. Loolzaad, Ger. Rohlsaat, 
Da, daalsid, Sw. kalsat; and see Couza.] 

. tL. The seed of the cabbage or its varieties. 
c1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 72 Nim .. cawel sxd & cyllelen- 


ran, * 

2. The seed of Brassica campestris or Napus, 
var, oleifera, the source of ‘rape’ or ‘sweet’ oil; 
also the plant, cultivated for its seed. 

{In this sense ad. Du. or LG. ¢ 2600, It had long been 
cultivated inthe Netherlands and North Germany; Gerarde 
(1597) had ‘heard it reported, that it [Mawew gentle} is at 
this day sowne in England for the same purpose.’] | 

1670 Evetyn Afenz, (1857) I. 53 A rich harvest of hemp 
and cole-seed. 1725 BrapLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Afarle, 
Coleseed, Hop-Clover, or any other Sort of Grass Seeds, 
grow very well on marl’d Ground. 19787 Wirnermnc Brit. 
Plants (ed. 2) V1. 708 Its seeds {Brassica Napali which are 
called Cole seed, afford a large quantity of expressed oil, 
called Rape oil. x799 J. Ronentson Agric. Perth 187 The 
ground is prepared for rape or cole-seed, in the same manner 
as for a crop of turnips. 186 Miss Pratt Flower. Pi. 1. 
144 Brassica Napus (Rape or Cole-seed).. Plant biennial. 

Cole-slaw (ka'l\sl§). U.S. Also -slaugh, 
cold slaw. [a. Du. 4oo/s/a, reduced form of Zool- 
salade, f, kool cabbage + salade, pronounced saié’e 
slé.] Sliced cabbage dressed with salt, pepper, 
vinegar, etc., eaten either raw or slightly cooked. 

1862 tr. Hugo's Misérables U1. 499 To leave my whole 
plateful without touching it! My coleslaugh which was so 
good, 1886 Mrs. Rorer Philad. Cook Bh. 241 Cold Slaw, 
1 quart of cut cabbage, etc, .. Serve when very cold. 

oless, obs, form of Cunuis, broth. 

Co-lessee, co-lessor: see Co- 3 0. 

Cole-staff, var. of CowL-staFr, 

Colesule (kp'lésizl). Zot. [ad. mod.L. cole- 
sila, irreg. dim, of Gr. xodeds sheath.] The name 
given by Necker to the small membranous sheath 
enclosing the spore-sac of liverworts; the peri- 
anthium. 

1882 B. Carrincton in L£uecyel, Brit. XIV. 718 On sec- 
tion of the colesule a number of minute .. bodies are 
found. 

+tCorlet. Ods. Also 5 -ette, -yte, -ytte, collect, 
6 collet. [Shortened form of AcoLYTE, q.v. It is 
not clear whether the loss of the @ was due to 
aphesis, or to mistaking it for the indefinite article; 
cf. @ nafomie.] = ACOLYTE. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Thess. Prol. By Titicus, a dekene, and 
Honesym, a colyt_ {1388 Onesimus, the acolit]. « 1400-so0 
Alexander 1349 Clerkez & colettes at to be kirke longen. 
14Ba Caxton Chron. Eiy, w. (1320) 38/2 Fyrst benet, than 
colet, subdecon, deacon, and than preest. x500 Ortxus Voc., 
Accolitus, serviens in missh habens ordinem, a collect. 
1530 Patscr. 207/r Collet, the seconde order, acolzte. 186: 
Foxe A. & AL. (1570) IT. 1681/1 The lowest vesture, whic 
they had onely in takyng Benet and Collet. age Burn 
Ecel. Law (178s) 1. 2 Acolythus, dxoAovos, in our old Eng- 
lish called a colet, 

Colet, -otte, obs. ff. Connect, CoLLer. 

Cole-tit, 2 common variant of Coat-tI1, 

Coleture, var. of CoLaTure, Oés. 

| Coleus (koulzds). Bot, [mod.L., f. Gr. xoreds 
sheath, so called from the union of the filaments.] 
A genus of Labiate plants, allied to the Mints; 
some species, natives of Malaysia and Polynesia, 
are distinguished by their brilliant foliage, and 
are well-known ornaments of greenhouses, and of 
gardens in the summer months. 

{2866 Treas, Bot., Coleus. .annuat herbs. .rarely shrubs.) 
x88y Lavy Brassey Ze Trades 417 Branches of coleus, 
crotons, and other beautiful foliage plants. 1888 B/ackz. 
Afag. June 766 Crotons and coleus. 

+Co'leweigh, 5d. Obs. vare—', [?f. cole, Coan 
+ WEIGH.) A lever. 

1600 Hottann Livy xxvn. xxvili. 649 They began .. to 
heave and to weigh it (the Port-cullis] from the ground with 
leavers and cole-weighs fucctibus}. : 

Hence + Co"leweigh w., to raise with a lever. 

1649 Burne Lng. Ianprov. Impr. (x652) 238 So colewcigh 
up your pole, 

Colewort (kéelwast). avch. Also 4-5 cool-, 
6-7 col-. [f. Core sé.l+ Wort plant.] 

1, Originally, 2 general name for any plant of 
the cabbage kind, genus @vassica (of which the 


varieties were formerly less distinct than now). 

3380 Wycur Sern, Sel. Wks. 1. 100 Growynge of cool- 
wortis and ober wedis. 1491 Caxton Vitas Paty, (W. de 
‘W. 1495) 1. exxv. 243 a/: Wyth the leues of the coole wortes 
that men cast out of mykechin. 1578 Lyte Dodocns ww, vi. 
g5t There be divers sortes of Colewurtes, not muche lyke 
one another, xsox Srenser Afuiofotmos 199 Fat Col- 
worts, and comforting Perseline. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 518 
We see that Water-mint turneth into field-mint and the 
Colewort into Rape byneglect, 1661 Perrys Diary 10 Mar., 
A poor Lenten dinner of colworts and bacon. 1830:Scott 
Demonol. vii. 216 Their food. was. . broth madc.of coleworts 
and bacon. 2889 Tennyson Guinevere 32 As the gardener’s 
hand Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 

b. Cabbage-colewort: 2 colewort that -hearts.or 

forms a cabbage. .° : : 

1616 Surri. & Marky, County. Farut 165 Cabage-cole- 
wort, which are called white or apple Coleworts, = 

2. In later ‘times, applied especially to thdse 
varieties that do not heart, e.g. kale or greens, or 
to cabbage-plants before they henrt,. se 


oo. 


612 


1683 Tryon Way to Health 209 Of Colworts, Cabbage 
and Colly-flowers. Colworts are the best of the three. 2799 
J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 28: Cabbages and coleworts 
are of this class. 3832 Veg. Subst. Food 259 Vhere the cab. 
bage and ..colewort are in equal favour. x86 DeLamEr 
Kitch. Gard. 56 Coleworts (or cabbage-plants half-grown, 
before they have formed their hearts). : 

b. Sea Colewort: Sea-kale, Crambe maritima. 

1725 Braprey Fam, Dict., Sea Colewort, a Plant that 
differs from other Coles. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
xxili. 324 Sea-Colewort has a globose silique. 

3. Applied to the edible terminal bud of a palm- 
tree; = CABBAGE 3. 

1796 H. Hunver tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (799) Ill. 
gt The colewort which is inclosed in the leaves that grow 
on the top of this tree is very good to eat. 

+4, In the proverbial phr. coleworts twice sodden, 
applied to a statement, argument, etc. that has 
been presented before; ‘stale news’. Ods. 

e1s68 Furke Anusw. Chr. Protestant (1577) 84 These 
colewortes have bene sodden twise or thryse already, 
1580 Lyty L£uphues (Arb.) 391 Which I must omitte, 
least I set before you Colewortes twise sodden. 1610 Br, 
Hart Afol. agst. Brownitsts 98 You want variety, when 
you send in these twise-sodde Coleworts. 1644 BuLwer 
Chiron. 136 It being better sometimes to use a licentious 
and unwarrvantable motion, then alwayes to obtrude the 
same Coleworts. (So sod. diaé. ‘I don’t boil my cabbages 
twice,’ Cf. also Se. ' cauld kale het again.’) 

5. attrib, as cole-wort worm. 

1552 Huvoset s.v. Canker worme, Some do call them the 
deuyls goldrynge, & some the colewort worme. x880 Boy's 
Own Bh, 265 Cabbage-worm. .colewort-worm, or grub, 

+Co'ley, v. Obs. Also coly, colly. [a. OF. 
colei-er, coloter, collier to tum the neck, f. col, core 
neck (Rom. type collcare): cf. manierto handle.] 
intv. To turn the neck, turn the head from side 
to side: said of birds. 

cx430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode u. \xxxiv. (1869) 106 While 
the brid goth coleyinge (co//ianz), hider and thider turnynge 
the nekke. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Avjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not beckyth. 1678 Piutuirs, Collieth, a term in 
Faulconry. 1715 in Kersey s. v. Co//y. Hence in Battey. 


Coley, obs. form of CouLie, 

Coley-florey, obs. form of CAULIFLOWER. 

Coleys(e, obs. form of Cuttts, broth. 

Colfeke, corrupt form of CoLaPHIzE v. to cuff. 

Colfin, var. form of CaLFIN. 

+ Co'lfox, colefox. Oés. [f. col, Coau+ Fox 
=coal-fox, as in cole-tit, etc. So Ger. koklfuchs, 
kohlenfuchs (Grimm), Du. oolvos (Kilian). Stilt 
a surname and pronounced (kdulfpks).] 

The BRrant-FoXx, a variety of the fox, distinguished 


by a greater admixture of black in its far. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 395 A Colfox ful of sly In. 
iquitee. [So2 MSS; Harl. has cole-fox, others col, kolle, 
kole fox. Cf. ibid. 8 And tipped was his tayle and both 
his ceris With blak vnlyk the remenant of his heeris.] 

Colhoppe, obs. form of Contor. 

+Coliander. Oés. Forms: 1 cellendre, 4-5 
coliaundre, 5 colyandre, 6 -aundir, colander, 
-onder, 6-7 coliander. [In OE., cellendre:— 
*holjandri, ad. pop.L. coliandrum=L. coriandrum 
Corranper: cf. OHG. chullantar, chullintar:— 
*kuljander. In ME., coliaundre, a. OF. coltandre, 
repr. same L, form.] = CORIANDER, q.v. 

e1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 218 Genim pas wyrte pe man coli- 
andrum & odrum naman pam getice cellendre nemned. 
138a Wyciir Zr. xvi. 31 As the seed of coliaundre. cz4so 

Uphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 42 Coriandrum agreste..gall. et 
ang. coliaundre. 1538 Turner Lidbedius, Coriandrum..ap- 
pellant angli Coryander aut Colander. 1§86 Cocan Haven 
Health xxvi. (1636) 46 Coriander commonly called Coliander. 
6x4 Marxnam Cheap Ausd. 1, xxvit. (1668) 90 The cure 
of worms in sheep. .take the leaves of Coliander. 

Abbreviated to cof by apothecaries, etc, 

1813 in A. Young Agric. Essex Il. 57 The coriander or 
col, aS some call it. 

b, Applied to the Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 

Capillus-Veneris) 3 in fall, coliander matdens-hatr. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 9 s.v. Adiantum, Adian- 
tum. -may be named in englishe Venus heir or Colonder 
maidens heir [xs5r,— Heréa/ 1. Biija, Adiantum hath .. 
Ieues lyke coriandres Heater levee). xg6x Houtysuse Jour. 
Afoth. 15b, Mayden heyre called also Colander. 

ce. Coliander-seed (also fig. in slang : see quot.). 

ex690 B. BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Coliander-seed, Money. 
272 in New Cant. Dict, 

Coliar, obs. form of Cottier. 

| Colibxi (kp'libri). [a. Sp. and F. colibri, ac- 
cording to statements in Littré orig. the ‘Carib 
name.} A kind of humming-bird, , 

([t7x5 Kersey, Colibus, the Humming-bird, which is no 
bigger than a large Fly; yet makes a Noise like a Whirl- 
wind. Hence in Bawey.] .x740 Hist. Jamaica 333 As to 
Birds .. the most famous is the Colibry or Humming-bird, 
x8z2 Suacius tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist, XVI. .382 M. de la 
Condamine never saw Colibris more numerous than in-the 
gardens of Quito.. 1840 Browning Sordello 1, 347 Buzz of 
colibri. -28g5 Kinesey MWeste, Ho ! xvii. (1878)279 4 Look, 
Frank, that’s a colibri; you’ve heard of colibris?” Frank 
looked at the living gem which hung, loud humming, over 
some fantastic bloom. pe Fag Yeh 
:Colic (kg'lik), sé: and-a, “Forms: a. 5-6 co- 
like, colyke; 6 ‘collyke, collic, 6-7 collick(e; 
eolicke, colique; 6-8 colick, (7 collect), 8- colic. 
B. (erron.) 7 chollick(e, cholicke; 7-9 cholick, 


COLIFORM, 
8-9 cholic. [a. F. coligue, ad. L..colze-is, 2. Gr. 
xodx-és of or pertaining to the #éAov (or K@Aov), 
lower part of the intestinal canal. (The correct 
spelling was with o, but app. all the MSS, havew,) 
Although orig. an: adj., the term appears to be 
first found in modern langs. as a sb. repr. med.L. 
colica ( passio) ‘ colic passion’. : me 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. (1495) 158 The 
sykenes that hyght Collica passio comyth of grete streight- 
nesse of that gutte that highte Colon.) . A 

A, sb. 

1, A name given to severe paroxysmal griping 
pains in the belly, due to various affections of the 
bowels or other parts; alsoto the affections of 
which such pains are the characteristic symptom. 

3440 Prom. Parv. 87 Colyke, sekeness, collica passto. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 71 Colike, colica passio. 1818 Cocke 
Lorell’s B. (1843) 8 The coughe and the colyke. 228 Pay- 
NEL Salerue's Regint. Ciij b, The colike .. ingendreth ina 
gutte named colon. 1611 Corvat Crudities 405 The tertian 
and quartan ague, the itch, the cholicke. 1724 J. PurceLy 
Cholick Index, How to distinguish any of these Cholicks 
from the Nephretick Cholick. 1740 R. Dunpas in A theawune 
24 Sept. 1887 The whey.. gives me inal smart colicks, 
1866 A, Furnt Princ. Aled. (1880) 537 The term colic, in its 
etymology, relates to the colon, but it is often applied 
to paroxysmal, spasmodic pain in other parts. 1870 Pad/ 
Malt G. 27 Oct. 4 That curse of his trade the painter's 
colic, a form of lead poisoning due to the poisonous mate- 
rials with which common paints are. .compounded. 

2. Comb. colic-root, 2 name given to three 
North American medicinal plants, Aleiri’s Jarinosa, 
Dioscorea villosa, and Liatris squarvesa; colic- 
water, some remedy for colic. 

1971 Mackenzie Afan Feel, (1886)23 The composition and 
virtues of her favourite cholic-water. 1866 7'xeas. Bot. 35 
A letris farinosa, called Colic rootand Star grass..It is one 
of the most intense bitters known. 

B. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the colon, as in Cole 
artertes, + Colic gut = COLON, 

1615 Crooxe ody of Man o9 A part of the collick gut. 
@2646 J. Grecory Learucd Tracts 103 An Ulcer of the 
Entrails. .especially of the Cholick Gut. 1836 Topp Cyc/, 
eluat, 1, 196/t The colic arteries .. form arches, 

2. Affecting the colon; of, or of the nature of, 
colic; in colic passion= Corte A. 1, colic pains, etc. 

1586 T. B. La Primanud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 225 Sciaticke 

outes, collicke passions. ax6rg Fotuersy Atheomt. 1. xv. 
§ 2 (1622) 156 His intestines .. grieuousty tormented him 
with colique passions, 1667 Mitton P. L. x1. 484 Intestin 
Stone and Ulcer, Colic pangs. 1754-64 SMELLIE Alidwif. 
I. 149 The air. .expands and stretches the colon, Producing 
severe cholic pains. 1834 Goop Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 186 
Stricture of the intestines . . gives rise to colic pains. 

+ Colic, v. [f. Conte sb.: ef. fo physte.] trans. 
To affect with colic. Hence Corlicked, Coclick- 
ing ppl. adjs. 

1733 Cuevne Lng. Afalady m1. iti, (1734) 292 To take off 
the..Colicking Quality of Honey. 1740 — Regimen 110 
Having the bowels inflated, colicked or griped, 

Colical (kglikal), a ?Ots. Also (erron.) 
cholical, [f as prec. +-AL.] : 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, colic. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp, 113 Colicall dolours. 1682 
tr. Willis’ Med, iWks, 1. xxvii. 170 The Colical grief doth be. 
long to the infoldings of the Abdomen, x72x Gay in G. 
Colman's Posth, Lett, (1820) 8 The Cholical humour in my 
stomach, x765 Huxuam Sea Water in Phil, Trans. LV. 
8, T have known it bring on colical pains. . 

2. Subject to colic. : 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne . xxxvii, (1632) 425 This cholli- 
call kinde of life, 1672 Sin T, Browne Lett, Friend iv. 
(188) 129 Cholical persons will find little comfort in Austria. 

Colice, obs, form of CuLuis, . ‘ 

Colicky (kpiiki), a. Also (erron.) cholicky, 
[£ Conio+-y¥; for the spelling with c# sce C.] 

1. Of, pertaining to,.or of the nature of colic. 

. 1742 Lond. § Country Brew, 1. (ed. 4) 15 The scorbutic, 
colicy, hypochondriac, and other ill Effects. -x748 Rictiarn- 
son Clarissa (1811) II. xxxv. 256 A colicky disorder, to 
which she is too subject, 2796 Jane Austen Scuse § Sens, 
(1849) 147 A touch of his old cholicky gout. x875 H. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 43 Colicky pains, . 

2. Producing or tending to produce colic. 

* 1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 356 ‘The cholicky vegetables, 
1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 1, 12 Drinking absinthe and 
coficky vermouth, a a 

Colie, colier, obs. ff. Coaty, ConitEr. 

Colieflorie, early form of CauLIFLOWER. 

Coliegueship, obs. form of CoLLEAGUESHIP. 

Colier, obs. var. of CaLoyer (Lithgow 1632). 

Colies. (kéwliz), sd, pl. Ornith, A sing. colie, 
coly,is rarely, if ever, used.-[f. mod.L- generic name 
coli-us, ad. Gr, xodsdés a, kind of woodpecker men- 
tioned by Aristotle.] A book-name for the Co/ide, 
a family of African birds, known at the Cape of 
Good Hope as monse-birds, D ieieg, 

1847 ‘Canrenter Zool, § 391 Colide or Colies ., African 
birds, which dwell in bushes and thickets, living in flocks, 
and feeding on fruits and buds. ; PAP 
_Coliform (kduwliffim), a. [f .L. type *eo/7- 
Sorm-is, {. cobs strainer ;' see -rorM.] »* Resem~ 
bling a,strainer’or sieve; cribriform ; applied to 
the ethmoid boné’ (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1851-G60)-: 

Coliganes, var. of CoLntaaNnor,-Obs. - ie 


CO-LIMITANEOUS, 


Co-limita‘neous, 2. [after L. collimétineus, 
f, Cox- + Hnztt-em.] Having the same limits. 
-x875 Merrivale Gen, Hist. Rome Ixxix. (2877) 669 These 
again are nearly co-limitancous with the walls now existing, 

Colin. (kp'lin). [Given by Hernandez as the 
ancient Mexican name of the genus Ortyzx and its 
congeners. But the actual Mexican word was 
folin or solin ; Molina, Vocab. Mexicano y Castel 
ano (Mexico, 1571) has ‘Colin, codorniz’; 

Colin was thus app. an erroneous form, due to omission of 
the cedillain printing. From the work of Hernandez (#1628) 
it passed into those of Nieremberg (1635), Willughby (1676), 
Ray (1678), Buffon, etc. It has' no connexion with the 
Fr. Colin a popular name of a ‘sea-gull (Belon, Hist, Nat. 
Oyseaux, 1555), with which it has by some been confused.} 

~The American quail or partridge ; also called 40d- 
white ; in pl. the various spécies of the sub-family 

Odoitophorine or Ortyginz,to which this belongs. 
-[Cf. @1628 Hernanpez Nova plantarum, animalium.. 
Mexicanorunt historia (Rome 1651) 16, 22, 42. 1635 J. 
Evsesrus Nierempercivs Hist. Nat. (Antwerp) 214, 232.] 
1678 Ray tr. Willughby’s Ornithol. 387, 393 A certain 
brown bird of the Lake of Mexico is called Aco/in, because 
it is of the bigness of a Quail .. Those of New Spain call 
Quails Colin. 1783 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Colin. the name 
of an American bird, called by most authors a quail, but 
supposed by Nieremberg to be rather a species of partridge. 
x8ra SMevue tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist. X11. 43 Colin are 
very common in New Spain. 188: Standard 2 Mar. § It 
[the Act] includes the Colin, and omits the quail. 

Colinder, obs. form of CoLanvER. 

Colinderies, sb. f/. [f. Colonies + India, with 
ending as in Fisheries, the name of a previous Ex- 
hibition. ‘Colind’ was the registered telegraphic 
address; whence, Colinda, Colindtes, Colindian, 
also proposed names, See Datly Telegraph 8 May 
1886.] A half-jocular name for the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition held in London.in 1886. 

1886 Ch. Times 7 May 347/2 As it is chiefly concerned 
with the Colonies and India, it has been proposed to call it 
the ‘Colinderies’, 1887 Forén. Rev. Mar. 384 The educa 
tionally useful exhtbits of the late ‘Colinderies’, 

Coling, variant of Conninc. 

Coliphonie, obs. form of ConorHony. 

.Colirie, variant of CounyRie. 

Coliseum, var. of CoLossEui, after med.L, 
and modern Romanic forms of that word 

Colish, obs. form of CoaxisH. 

Colissons, ? corrupt f. Co@nizANoz, sense bs 

1642 R. Carpenter Lxger, 1. xiii, so As being God's 
creatures and bearing his colissons. 

‘Colit; var. of Conmr, Ods., acolyte. 

I Colitis (kolsi‘tis). AZed. [mod.L., f. Cot-on 

+-1T18.) Inflammation of the colon. 

.1860 in Mayne Zxfos, Lex. 1866 A. Fur Princ. Med. 
(x880). 430 Inflammation of the colon (colitis) and rectum 
(proctitis) furnishes the anatomical characters of dysentery. 

+ Coliver, obs. var. CALIVER: see also CULVER, 

1626 Carr. SuitH Accid. Yung, Seamen 32 Musquet shot, 
Colyuer shot, quartred shot, 1627 — Seaman's Gram. xiv. 

‘or’... Coliuers, Crabuts, Carbins, there belongs to them 
diliers, bullet Bags, Wormes. 

+Gollz!. Ods:. exc. dial, Also 4-5 colke, 5 
coke, 6couk, 9 dial. coak, coke, cowk. [app. 
a northern Eng. word: of uncertain origin, In 
form it agrees with OFris. 20/2 hole, hollow, eye- 
hole, WFris. Zolcke, NFris. £olok, EF ris. kol hole 
or deep place in the ground filled with water, 
MLG. and LG. dolk, klk, MDu. kolck, Du. holk 
hole, abyss, whirlpool, gulf; but the connexion 
Of sense. is by no:‘means established. 

a. The core of an apple or similar fruit. b. 

The coré‘of a horn, heart of wood, or the like; 

1340 Hampoie Pr, Conse. 6448 Alle erthe. .may-likend be 
Tita rounde appel .. pat even inimyddes has a'colke, And 
swa it may be tille anegge yholke, ¢ 1460 Towseley Myst. 
28x An appyile «» fulle roten inwardly, At'the colke within. 
1483 Cath. Aupl 7x A‘Colke,. ela; interior pars pont). 
ex4B8 Ane. Cookery in Househ, Ord. (2790) 452 Take .. 
gode appuls, and pyke outs the cokes of hom. 1570 Levins 
Manip, ay7/48 Ye Couk ‘of.an’ opple,‘con.. -x78z Hurron 
Tour to the.Caves-Gloss, (E. D; Eat Coak, the heart or pith- 
of.wood, horng, etc. x869-R. .B, Peacock Loxsdale Gloss, 
(Philol. Soc.) Co%e,.(x) the coré of an apple. , (2) The inte- 
rior or core-part of a’horn, the pitli of-wood, etc, x888 
Aint Gloss., Colke, tlie core of an apple, etc. 

olls?,, Also kolk.. [Identical ‘with EFris. 
4olke, which however.is the. Black Diver.] A local 
- name ae the Hider-duck: .:* 

ct, Monro’ West, Lles'(MS.,=p. ‘47 ed. 1774) In yis 
Ie Peeilekeray] yar handls.ane'fowl cx it-ye Ushi. Tinle- 
les nor ane goose, quha cummis in vair to ye land to lay 
his sedis, and:to cleck his‘birdis, 2x86 Hoxinsuep Chron. 
(1867).1. 73 ‘The Coike foule, which ‘is little lesse.than a 
goose. 1703 Mart: West: [sles (1716) 25... 1808 Forsyra 
Beauties Scotl, V. 243 In the islands there is. .a migratory 
bird, called by Martin colk; by others eider duck. 

- by See quot. (Perhaps an ertor:) as 

3833 Montacu Ornith. Dict. (ed. Rennie), Col, a name 

for the King Eyder. 1864 Arxinson Prov: Names Birds.’ 

Colke (Cath..Angi.)'s'seeConn.v.2 ‘ 

Colkethor, obs, form of Coicormar. - °. # 

+-Colkin, 2. Obs, rare: [cf-Da. kulka to-gulp, 
ODn, dolcken to swallow ox to: gulp in, Ger. Zolken’ 
to Swallow or suck in as'a whirlpool.]  ?To gasp. 

& 1400-50 Alexander 5323 Qui colkins pou, ser conquirour, - 
Berets he Banus? . ee ee 

OL. Li, - 
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+ Co fe, Obs. [perh. £. Cone sb.1+ Kuire.] 
A long or large knife; per the same as the 
Scotch Aatl-gully ‘a large knife, used for cutting 
and shearing down coleworts’ (Jamieson). 

e460 Towneley Myst., Prima Pasiorum 85 Bosters and 
bragers God kepe us fro, That with thare long dagers dos 
mekylle wo, From alle bylle hagers with colknyfes that go. 
-¥Coll, sd.1 Obs. [f Conn v1] An embrace 
round the neck, 

1604 MrppLeton Witch 7: A kisse, a coll, a sip of blood. 

+ Coll, sd.2 Obs. ?A bundle. 

xgiz Will of W. Willis (Somerset Ho.), ix Collis of 
Gynger..x Collis of Clowys. ¢x32q Churchw, Ace. St. 
Mary, Hill Lond. (Nichols 1797) 126 Two lode of fawle 
wode in bellets, in colls. 

Coll, sb.3 ? var. of Cun, fool, dupe, simpleton. 

1657‘I. Jorpan Walks Isling, 1. xii, We are no colls you, 

ou must not flam us. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester in 

inger Hist. Cards (1816) 334 These rooks.. discover some 
inexperienced young gentleman .. unskilled in the quibbles 
and devices there practised ; these they call lambs or colls. 

+Coll, sd.4 Obs. Oxford slang. College ale. 

1726 Amurest Terre Fil, xxxiii. 173 Men, who.. make 
them their evening entertainment over a tankard of coll, 
and a pipe of tobacco. Jd. xxxiv. 181 The fellows valued 
themselves for having the best single and double coll in the 
university. ‘ 

Coll, cole, s4.5 Sc. [Thought by some iden- 
tical with Icel. £ol/r top, summit, crown, round 
head. Its relation to Cotn 5d.5, used in same 
sense, is uncertain.] A cock of hay. 

1768 Ross Helenore 53 (Jam.) Aneth a coll of hay. 1823 
Caledon, Merc. 6 Sept.(Jam.), Hay..is selling from the cole 
at the rate of from 6d. to 7d. per stone. 

+ Coll, v1 Ods. Also 4-5 koll, 4-7 colle; 
see also Cunt. [Either aphetic form of acole, 
Acconz, or a. F. cole-r = accoler to put the arms 
round the neck, deriv. of F. col:—L. collum neck.] 

1. ¢vans. To throw one’s arms round the neck of; 
to embrace, hug. Often adsol. 

¢ 1320 R, Brunne Afedit. 932 She kolled hyt, she clypped 
hyt up on here brest. 1320 Sir Beues 425 Whi colles bow 
aboute pe swire pat ilche dame? 1388 Wycuir Gen. xxxiii. 

And so Esau ran azens his brothir, and collide [1382 
cleppide] hym. ¢ 12489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 122 
To colle and kysse theym. 594 Martowe & NasuE Dido 
iv. iii, Her silver arms will coll me round about. x62z 
Burton Anat, Med. ut. ii. ut. iv, (1651) 483 Full liberty to 
sing, dance, kiss, coll. 1708 Morreux Rabelais v. xix.(1737) 
85 hey coll’d and clipt us about the Neck. 
is 1437 Latimer Sevnz, def. Convoc. 6 In hart and worke 
they coll and kisse him. 

2. transf. To clasp, hug. 

£1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxvi. 97 The mast of the 
shippe, which (he) enbraced & colled sore fast goa bothe 
his armes. 1575 Turserv. Venerie \xxvii. 215 They are 
marvelous strong in pawes, wherwith they coll in a 
Manne or Dogge, in suche sorte, that many times they kill 
and smoother them. x606 R. Turnsutt in Spurgeon 77eas, 
Dav, Ps, xv. 5 As the ivy colleth and claspeth the oak .. so 
the usurer colleth. .and in arms the borrower. 

{ Confused in Dicts. with Cozz v.1, q.v. 

Coll, 2.2 Obs. exc. Sc. Also 6 coul, and see 
Cow. [Of doubtful etymology : ag related to 
Icel. £olly head, poll, shaven crown, #ol/a a beast 
without horns, a pollard or polled cow, etc. In 
Icel. Zof/a has only the sense ‘ to hit on the head’, 
but Norw. 4y//a has the sense ‘to poll, prune, 
cut’.] évans. To poll, cut off the hair of, shear, 
clip, cut close. uses coud for ‘to pare or 
cut down the feather of an arrow’. 

Hence Colled ff/. a.; Co'lling vid. sé. 

x Cath, Angl. 72 To Colle [printed colke], tondere, 
1535 CovERDALE /sa. xv. 2 Al] their heades were colled, and’ 
all their beardes shauen. rsqg Ascnam Toxoph. u. (Arb.) 
x28 In couling or sheryng (the feather of an arrow], whether 
liigh or lowe. Zéid. 131 You maye knowe it afore it be pared 
.-and agayne when it is colde. 1677 Marxnan Cava. v. 
zo Then you shall take a paire of sharpe colling sheares and 
colle the inside of his eares, as close to the skinne as may 
bee. 1808-79 Jamieson, To cod? the hair, to poll it. To coll 
the candle,‘to snuffthe candle. 1897 Lytreit Lands. 1. ii, 
20 To write the last term in a colled or syncopated form. 

Goll, var. of CoLE sb,2 

(Coll, a frequent misreading in reprints, glos- 
saries, and dictionaries for Toxt..} 

Coll(e, var. of Cown, Ods., tub, barrel 

Colla, pl. of Contunt. 

+ Collabefarction. Obs.—° [f.L. collabefactre 
to cause:to collapse.] ‘A destroying, wasting, or 
decaying’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Collaborate (kfleborett), v. [f mod-F. colla-. 
borer, or its original, L. collabora-re (f. col- to- 
gether + aborare to work, perk see -ATH.] 
zutr. To work in conjunction with another or 
others, to co-operate; esf. in a literary or artistic 


‘ production, or the like. 


x87x J. H. Avpreton Life & Lit, Relics (1881)'25 The col-- 
laborators of the Revite'crii ’ ally those who colla-i 
borate-for the Academy. 1882 V. Lez in Contemp. Rev. 

XLII. 850 Composers who collaborated: with Metastasio in: 
the opera of-the eighteenth century. - . +: ates 


‘Hence Collaborating g4/: a:, ett. '-" * 


x82 G: Euor Middlemarch 1. a6 The ingenious work’ 
ob n Getetine atte ome a9 | : seme we 


'Ccliaborateux (kelaboratis). [Fr/}’on L. 


COLLAPSE. 


type collaborétor (quoted by Du-Cange in med.L.), 
£. collaborare: see prec.] = COLLABoRaToR. 

1801 H. C. Rosinson Diary (1869)1. v. 107 A body of 
students called collaborateurs. . wi o assist the more wealthy 
but less advanced. 1888 Fritn Aztodiog. 111, xiv. 253 An 
accomplished author, friend and collaborateur of Dickens. 

Collaboration (kflsbdréi-fon). [n. of action, 
f. L. collaborare to COLLABURATE: prob. imme- 
diately from French.] United labour, co-opera- 
tion; esp. in literary, artistic, or scientific work. 

1860 C. Reape Eighth Commandnt.374 \t_is plain that 
collaboration was not less. .than it now is in France, 1889 
Spectator 19 Oct. 522/1 Improvised by that fertile writer 
in collaboration with MM. Arstne Houssaye and Verteuil. 

Collaborator (kfle-bérelter). [agent-sb., in 

form, f. collabérdre to CoLuaBORATE: prob, 
after F. collaborateur.] One who works in con- 
junction with another or others; esf. in literary, 
artistic, or scientific work. 

xBoz Bentuam Wks, X. 395 He was a collaborator of 
Mirabeau’s, 1884 Symonps Shaks. Predecessor’ x. § 4. 370 
[Shakspere] was probably engaged as a collaborator with 
unknown poets in the preparation of new plays. 

+Colla'chrymate, 2. Obs. rave, [ad. L. 
collacrimat-us, pa. pple. of collacrimdre: see next.] 
Mingled with tears, accompanied with weeping. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 53 Our Saviours colla- 
chrimate Oration, 

+ Colla‘chrymate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L, colla- 
crimat- ppl. stem of collacrinutre, f. col- together 

+ lacrinidre to shed tears, weep, £. acrtima (in med. 
spelling /achryma) tear : see -ATE.] 

i. trans, To weep together with, or in sympathy 
with ; to commiserate. 

1593 Nasne Christ's T. 13b, A Tormentor would col- 
Jachrymate my case. 1623 in Cocneram. 1656 in Brouxt. 

2. To exude in the form of tears. 

1657 Tomtinson Revox's Disp. 342 One whereof is colla- 
chrymated out of black Camelaon ‘Thistle. 

+Colla:chryma‘tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action, 
f{. as prec.: see -ATION.} Weeping together. 

1623 CockEram, Collachrimation,a weeping with. @ 1693 
Urogunart Rabelais wm. xviii, The Collachrymation of the 
Romans and their confederates at the Decease of Ger- 
manicus Drusus. 

Collacion, obs. form of CoLLArion, 

Collack, obs. form of CoLLock. 

+Collactaneous, a. Ods.—° [f. L. collac- 
tane-us (f. col- together + dact- milk) + -ovs.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Collactaneous, that is nursed with 
the same milk. 1678 Putturrs, Codlactancous, nursed to- 
gether, sucking at the same time, 

Collage, obs. form of CoLLEGcE. 

Collagen (kp'lidgen). iol. [ad. F. collagdne, 
f. Gr. xéAAa glue + -give = -GEN (taken in sense 
‘ producing’). (The etymological form would be 
collogen cf. Gt. rodkAomwAns glue-dealer, etc.)] 

That constituent of connective tissue which yields 
gelatin on boiling. 

¢ 1865 Circ. Sc. I. 360/2 The tissue yielding gelatine of 
bones, or ‘collagen’, 

Collage‘nic, a. =next. 

Collagenous (kgledzinas). [f. Connacen + 
-ous.] Of the nature of, or containing collagen. 

x8s9 Huxrev in Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 504/1 The extreme 
transparency of the collagenous substance. 1878 FosTeR 
Pays. us, i. § 4. 238 The collagenous tissues are dissolved. 

ollandar, -er, obs. ff. COLANDER. 

Collap, obs. f. Connor. 

Collapsable: see COLLAPSIBLE. 

Collapse (kjleps), sd. [ad. medical L. col- 
lapsus (Littré), sb. of state f. collaéz to fall to- 
gether: see next. . 

1. The action of collapsing, or of falling or sud- 
denly shrinking together, breaking down, giving 
way, etc., through external pressure or loss of 
tigidity or support : originally a term of physiology 
and medicine, : 

1833 A. T. Curisrie Eid. Cholera 39 The blood bein: 
withdrawn occasions a collapse or contraction of all the soft 

. 3840 R. Liston Suzgery go7 Collapse of the lung 
andinflammation. 1894 Bower & Scorr De Bary’s Phaner. 
§ Ferns S42 The disappearance of the contents and collapse 
of the walls. 

2. Med. a. The more or less sudden loss of 
vital properties and consequent prostration of an 
organ through exhaustion of nervous and muscular 
power, b. The similar failure of the action of the 
whole system under exhaustion or disease ; general 
prostration of the vital powers ; sfec. as a stage in 
. Asiatic cholera. - -< 

2808 Azed. Fral. XIX. 294 The frequent repetition of their 
contractions necessarily bringsabouta collapse. 18s9 Lane 
| Wand. “India 121 The body was on the very verge of col- 
: lapse, 1866 Facce Princ. § Pract. Med, 1. 292 Symptoms’ 
' | followed. .by the. development of a v. emarkable con- 
) dition known as ‘Cholera Collapse’, 1875 H. Woop Therap. 
! (2879) 649 Collapse from ariy cause is largely dependent upon; , 

or, more correctly speaking, largely is, vaso-motor palsy.’ | 
:_ °@, A break-down of mental energy; a sudden 
‘ Joss of courage, ‘spitits,etc.- - Pye ee 

z80r-W. Taytor-in Month. Mag. XI. £03 The'shrinking 
” of humility, the recoil of fear, or the ¢o eee 
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2856 J. H, Newman Cadiista 197 He sank upon the ground 
ina collapse of misery. Fontes one . 

8. Failure, ‘ break-down’ (of an institution, enter- 
prise, established condition of things). 

-2856 Froupe Hest, Zug. (1858) 1.1.8 A general collapse of 
the trade of the whole country. x88 M:Carrny Own 
Times IV, lili, 140 Filled with shame at the collapse of the 
enterprise, , 3 
-Collapse (kfle'ps), vu.  [f.-L. collaps- ppl, 
stem of col/abi to fall together, f. col- together + 
labi, laps- to fall. The ppl. adj. collapsed is found 
earlier than other parts, having been app. intro- 
duced first, to represent L. col/apsts, and havin 
consequently suggested the verb, Miége 1688, an 
Bailey 1721-66 have collapsed, but not collapse. 
Johnson has only our first quot.] 

1. intr. To fall together, as the sides of a holiow 
body, or the body itself, by external pressure or 
withdrawal of the contents, as when an inflated 
bladder is pierced ; to fall into a confused mass or 
into a flattened form by loss of rigidity or support ; 
to break down, give way, fall in, cave in ; to shrink 
suddenly into a smaller volume, contract. 

2732 ArsuTunot Rules of Diet 276 The sides of the Canals 
col =p 1785 in JOHNSON. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11. 
ax The air collapses the moment after the electric matter 
has 1833 J. Rensue Al/ph. Angling 25 Mr. John 
Hunter. .describes the ear of fishes. .in some species crusted 
over with a thin plate of bone, so as not to allow it to col- 
lapse, 1860 Tynoaut Giac. 1. xxiv. 360 The air sudden: 
collapsed to 2 fraction of its original dimensions. 1888 Pa/? 
Mall G. 15 Oct. 8/2 The extensive warehouse .. collapsed 
..and fell outwards with a terrific crash into the street. 

2. transf. and jig. To break down, come to 
nothing, fail ; to lose force suddenly. 

18ox Soutney Thalaba v. xxxii, The deaden'd roar Echoed 
Deneath, collapsing as it sunk Within a dark abyss, 1882 
J. H. Buunt Ref Ch. Eng. If. 484 The influence of Abbott 
collapsed in a great degree. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. §31/2 
The present agitation would collapse like a pricked bladder, 

b. To break down in regard to vital energy, 
from exhaustion or disease. 

1879 BeernouMm Patagonia 20 My horse was in imminent 
peril of collapsing altogether. 

e. Suddenly to lose courage, spirit, etc.; to 
subside, ‘cave in’, (col/og.) 

1863 Dickens Afut, #7. ut. xv, The impressible little soul 
collapsed again. 

Collapsed (kflepst), ppl. a. [f. L. colldps-us 
pa. pple. + -ED: see prec.] 

1. Fallen together, as the sides of any cavity, 
through external pressure, or loss of rigidity or 
Support; sce COLLAPSE v. I. 

1620 Vesner Via Recta vi. 104 Good for. .a liuer collapsed 
by cold. 178% A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 36 The 
collapsed lungs of the fostus. 1824 Cary Dante's inf. vu. 
1g As sails, full ses 2s pre suddenly collapsed, if the 
mast split. 1835-6 Toop Cyct. Anat, 1. 57/1 The adipose 
vesicles are empty and collapsed. 

2. fig. Ruined, broken down, fallen into decay. 

1610 Mirr. ALag. 588(R.) To reerect againe The ruines of 
his crowne’s collapsed state. 1677 W. Hussarp Narrative 
11. 1z Matters of Government in those parts being since col- 
lapsed. 1688 Mitce J, Dict. s.v., Collapsed or decay'd, 
ruin, As a collapsed Estate, wt Bien ruin’. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 5 Dec. 4/2 Collapsed schemes of improvement. 

+3. Fallen away from a religious or spiritual 
position, ‘lapsed’: used in 17th c. of § perverts’ 
to the Church of Rome, and also in the theological 
sense of ‘fallen’. Ods. 

1609 Sin E. Hony Let. Theoph. Higgins Ded. To all 
Romish collapsed Ladies of Great Bretanie. 162r Burton 
Anat. Mel, m. iv. 1 ii (2676) 395/1 What clse do our 
Papists?.. Whom do they begin wie, but collapsed Ladies? 
2626 L. Oweny Spec. yeie (1629) 15. @1640 JacksON 
Creed xt. xviit. Wks. X. 357 The nature or disposition of 
collapsed angels. 1667 FLlavet Saint Judecd (1754) 81 The 
depravedness and corruption of man in his collapsed state. 

. Completely prostrated in the vital powers or 
functions (cf. CoLtArseE sd. 2). 

1843 J. Martineau Chv, Life (1867) 330 To make the col- 
lapsed paralytic start up and run, 2865 CarLyte Jiyecas:. 
Gt. X. xx v.77 Collapsed by debaucheries into stupor of in- 
sanity. 1886 Facce Princ, § Pract, Med. 1,292 The patient 
actually dies collapsed befora there has been any evacuation. 

b. Completely broken down in mental energy. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Collapsed, slid, fallen down, dis- 
couraged. 1866 Cartyte Renin, (288:) IL. 291, I was .. 
the most collapsed of men, and had no sunshine in my life. 

Collapsible (kfle‘psib’l), ¢. Also -able. [f. 
L. colldps-tts or COLLAPSE 2. + -IBLE.] Capable 
of collapsing; made to collapse or fold together. 

1843 Mech. Mag. XXXVIII, 488 The collapsable metal 
tube for holding colours. .now in general use among artists, 
1873 Beprorp Satlor's Pocket Bk. vii. (ed. 2) 27x Increased 
accommodation could be provided if collapsible boats were 
supplied tothe expedition. 2883 G. Davies Norfolk Broads 
XXL (1884) 158 The canvas skin of the little ‘ Berthon? col- 
lapsible boat. : 

Collapsing (kfle'psin), v2. sb. The action 
of the verb CoLLApsE, Os anaes 

-279 E. Darwin Bot, Gard, 1.25 The, cause of the col- 
lapsing_of the sensitive. plant.-"2835 Mituan Lat. Chr. 
(2864) IX. xiv. ix. 315 The collapsing into. rest of a super- 
human being after vigorous exertion. : 

Collapsing (kflepsin); 247, a. That 
lapses ; made so as to collapse, collapsible. 
13884 Daily News 27 Sept. 5/3 A collapsing boat of canvas. 
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+ Collapsion (kfle'pfon). Obs. [ad. L. col- 
lapston-em, sb. of action £. collabi.] The action of 
collapsing (/é+. or jz.) ; a collapsed condition. 
@36x9 Damtet Coll, Hist, Eng, (1621) 3 A general collap- 
sion into those softenings of vices, 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 11. 112 After the removal of your finger, and collap- 
sion of the Mercury. 1766 Parsons in PAré. Trans. LVI. 
195 By the collapsion of the lungs. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. 

musem.77 At each filling of the bladder, it should be 
wetted cad Aecaghe into entire collapsion. 

+ Colla‘queate. Obs.—° [f. med.L. collagueare, 
f, col- together + /aguedre to entangle.) ‘To en- 
tangle together’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 


Collar (kgla1), sb. Forms: 3-6 coler, 5-7 
coller, 5-6 colar, 5- collar; also 4-5 colere, 5 
coleer, collere, (colyer), 6 collare, (choller, 7 
choler, couller, collor, colour). [ME. coler, 
a. AF. coler = OF. colier (later collier) = Pr. colar, 
Sp. collar, It. collare:—L. collére, f. coll-um neck: 
see -AR1 2. By successive approximations to the 
Latin, coler has become collar.} 

I. Something worn about the neck. 

1, The part of a garment which encircles the 
neck, or forms the upper border near the neck ; 
the neckband of a coat, cloak, dress, shirt, etc., 
either standing up round the neck, or folded over 
upon the garment ; also a separate article of attire 
worn round the neck ; now particularly applied to 
the band (often separate) of linen, muslin, lace, 
ete., which, in various shapes, is worn as an orna- 
ment or finish to the upper part of the ordinary 
dress of men and women. 

1300 Cursor M, 28016 (Cott.) Biletts for-broiden and 
colers wide, 1382 wee 7 xxx, 18 As with a coler 
(Vulg. capitio] of a kote thet girten me. 2386 Cuaucer 
Millers 7. 79 A brooch sche baar vp on hir loue coler. 
@%480 Kni. de la Tour (2868) 31 Seruyng women of lowe 
astate..thei furre her colers, that hangin doune into the 
middil of the backe. r557 F. Seacer Sch. Virtue 86 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 338 Thy shyrte coler fast to thy necke 
knyt, x16zz2 Rownanps Kuave of Hearts, Let us have 
standing collarsin the fashion ; All are become astiff-necked 
generation. 2709 STEELE Tatler No. 118 2 10 Two Thirds 
of the greatest Beauties about Town will have Cambrick 
Collars on their Necks. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop U1. 
iv. 30 He would perhaps be dragged by the collar through 
the public streets, 283: Lp. Dunraven in 19th Cent. Nov. 
69x The gentility of most men is contained in their shirt 
collars.. Remove it, supply its place with a ragged woollen 
mufiler or kerchief of ancient date, and the effect is marvel- 
lous and sad. Ivor wane to destroy an aristocracy, cut off 
their collars, not their heads. . 

+2. A piece of armour protecting the neck ; the 
nee ee of a hauberk or similar piece of armour. 

t Guouc. (1724) 223 Anne stroc he gef hym.. poru 
haubert and ys coler. cx1g00 Destr. Troy 7B He clefe 
hym to pe coler, & the kyng deghit, ¢3450 Merlin x. 158 
Lucas. .smote hym with all his myght thourgh the coler of 
his haubrek. 158x Srywarp Aart. Discip. 1. 44 A fayre 
Corslet, with all the peeces appertaining. to the same, that 
is the_curats, y* collers, the poldrens with the Vambraces. 
xggo Sir J. Smytn Disc. Weapons 3 Verie well armed with 
some kind of head-peece, a collar, etc. 

+3. An ornamental band or chain worn round 
the neck for ornament, or as a badge of office or 
livery; also, a necklace, Oéds. in general sense, 

1325 E. E. Allit, P. B. 1569 A coler of cler golde clos 
vmbe his prote._¢ 12440 Prom. Parv. 87 Coller of leuery, 
torques. 1485 Caxton Paris & V.29 Thenne they took the 
colyer and the whyte baner of Vyenne. 2552 Hutoer 
Collar or bee wh: gentilwomen do vse to weare about 
their neckes, storie. Collar or chayne of golde or syluer, 
torques. 1611 Binte Fudge. viii. 26. 1642 Let. fr. Amster 
dam in Rushw, Hist, Coll. ur. (1692) 1. 745, 1 cannot learn 
..of the sale of any Jewels, save divers Collars of Pearl, 

b. spec. The ornamental chain which forms 
part of the insignia of orders of knighthood. 

x488 in Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) Il, 393 A collar of 
cokkilschellis contenand xxiii schellis of g 1548 Hatt 
Chron, an. 22 Hen. VII. (R.)., kyng .. sent .. to the 
Duke Urbyne, the whole habite and coller of the noble 
ordre of the fartion, 2377 Harrison Zugland u,v. (1877 
1. xax A collar of the garter of thirtie ounces of_gol 
Troic weight. :614 Sripen Titles How. 362 The Collar 
of the Order being of pure gold, made of Garters and knots, 
and enameld with Roses white and red, weying about xxx. 
ounces Troy weight.. 2647 Pactrr Heresiogr, (ed. 4) 6 He 
+.wore a great chaine like the Collar of some Order. sae 
Brit. ee No. 97. 4/2. The Duke received the Collar 
of the Holy Ghost. 1727-51 Cuampens Cycé. s.v. Collar, 
Knights of the Collar, a military order in the republic of 
Venice ; called also the order of St. Mark, or the medal... 
the knights bear no particular habit, only the collar,-or 
chain, sae Petey Cee IV. 24/2 The collar fof the Order 
of the Bath] to be of gold ..composed of nine imperial 
crowns, and cight roses, thistles, and shamrocks issuing 
from a sceptre. .linked together by seventeen gold knots... 
and having the badge of the order pendant from it. - . 

ce. Collar of SS. S's, or Esses: ‘an ornamental 


chain consisting of a series of S’s either joined 


together side by side or fastened in 2 row upon 2 
band. or ribbon ; originally worn as a badge by 
the adherents of the House of Lancaster. .~ 

-This still forms part of the official dress of various officers ; 
the name is ‘erroneously applied by Blount and others to 
the collar of the Order of the Garter. .°- F 

1407 Issue Roll of Excheg. in Cussans Heraldry 256 Paid 
3 November .. for a collar of gold worked with the Motto 
Soveignes and the letter S. wry, Aing’s BR. gy cb (ohio 
Aug. tid., To Sir Richard Wingfield for a Collar of Esses. 


a 


COLLAR, - - 


1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 13 That no manne, onelesse he 
be a’knight .. weare any coler of golde named a coler of S, 
1598 Srecur Chaucer's Wes. B itj, {Gower] lyeth buried... 
with his image lying over him. .a collar of esses gold about 
his necke. .being the ornament of a knight. ¢1630 Rispon 
Surv. Devon § 230 (1810) =46 About -their n a silver 
collar of S’s. - 1681 Buount Glossogr. s.v. Collardays, On 
those the King and the Knights of the Garter wear 
their Collars of SS." 1684 CHarnock Attrib. God (1834) I. 
601 The collar of esses {of the Lord Mayor] and sword .. 
pass through many hands in. .the use of them. 2719 D’Urrey 
fills I, 198 Tl ruffle no Collars of Esses. 1882 Cussans 
Heraldry xviii, 255 The King-of-Arms, and Heralds; the 
Lord Mayor of London; the two Chief-Justices; the Chief- 
Baron; the Pemeantest- Arms, and certain other officers 
of the Royal Household, still wear a Collar of S.S,as a 
mark of their official dignity, 

Jig. 1613-6 W. Browns Srit, Past. iv, Or toa meada 
wanton river dresses, With richest collers of her turning 


esses. 

4. A band put round the neck of a dog or other 
animal, as a means of control or identification, or 
for ornament; also ¢razzsf. 

7377 Lanat. P, P/, B, Prol, 169 To bugge a belle of brasse 
or of brizte syluer, And knitten ona colere for owre comune 
profit, And hangen it vp-on pe cattes hals. ¢x440 Proms, 
Parzv. 87 Coller of howndys, w#flius. 1478 Pict. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 812 Hie millus, a grehownd colere. zs09 
Barciay Shyp of Folys (1874) 11. 34 He that wyil labour a 

t to hunt or chace..His lynes, colers, and Jesshes he 
must dres. 1607 TorseLu Feitrye Beasts (1673) 5 Mam- 
monets are lesse than an Ape.. his neck almost so big as 
his body, for which cause they are tied by the hips, that 
they slip not collar. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 13 His locked, 
letter'd, braw brass collar Shew'd him the gentleman and 
scholar. 1870 Brains Encyel, Rur. Sports § 1948 Collars 
and slips are also parts of the greyhound’s dress and ap- 
pendages..The collars to which they are attached are now 
of leather, as metal collars stained the neck. 

5. A band of iron or other metal fixed round the 
neck of prisoners, worn as a badge of servitude, etc. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexliv. 305 There was made..a 
strong cheyne and a coler of yren for hym, ¢ 1489 — Sonnes 
of Aymon xvi. 369 And wyth ail he gaff hym [Mawgis} a 
grete coler of yron abowte his necke wherof the kynge 

epte the key hymselfe. e¢1rs30 Hickscorner in Hazl, 
Dodsley 1. 157 Among the thickest of yeomen of the collar. 
1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3008/4 A Black Boy .. run away the 
8th Instant .. having a Collar about his Neck with this In- 
scription, The Lady Bromfield’s Black in Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields. x72x Stavee Eccl, Mem, HU. wu. xxit. 428 He 
was tied with a collar of iron about his neck, fastened toa 
chain, and that chain fastened to a post. 1820 Scorr 
Tvanhoe xxxii, A smith and a file .. to do away the collar 
from the neck of a freeman. 1842 Tennyson S¥, Simeon 
Stylites 115, I wear an undress'd goatskin on my back; A 
ering iron collar grinds my neck. 

6. A leather-covered roll made to fit over the 
lower part of the neck of a horse or other dranght 
animal, forming that part of the hamess through 
which the power of drawing is directly exerted ; 
with A pagenlin? as breast collar, the term is ex- 
tended to parts of the harness serving the same 
purpose, but not fitted round the neck. . 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 87 Coller of horsys, epiphinnt. 1480 
Wardr. Ace. Edw. IV (1830) 123. For vj drawing colers. 
xg32 Iitzners. As. § 5 Both his hombers or collers, 
holmes whyted, tresses, swyngletrees, and togwith. rg9z 
Suaxs. Row §& Ful. 1. iv. 62. 1688 R. Homme Armoury 
mt. 339/2 The Collar .. made of Canvis and Leather stufed 
with straw or wooll. x80z W. FeLton Carriages I. 169 
The absurdity prevails of using breast-collars to heavy 
fourewheeled carriages, and the neck-collar to light two- 
wheeled carriages. x855 F. E. Suepiey HY. Coverdale iv. 
x9 The mare, .took well to collar at starting, and kept it up 
steadily. 1868 Dickens Dr. Afarigold 138 (Hoppe) The 
high rond ascends..till it comes in sight of Cumner. 
Every step against the collar, yet so gradual is the ascent 
that, ete, 1885 Zines (weekly ed.) 2 Oct. 15/3 A tedious 
and stiff pull against the collar. A - : : 

7. A shoulder-belt fitted with little loops, in 
which cartridges were suspended; a BANDOLEER 


in the earlier sense. Obs. 

3672 Citas. IT. Warrant 2 Apr., One matchlocke mus- 
gucts with a collar of bandaliero. 1677 Lp. Orrery Art of 
Sek 3t If one Bandaleer take Fire, all the rest do in that 

ar. 

8. jig. (from 4-6.) Also phrases: ‘+ Zo slip (the) 
collar; to escape from restraint ; to draw back from 
a task or undertaking ; also [0 shrink collar. Out 
of (or 22) collar: out of (or in) work or regular 
employment. Against the collar: entailing con- 
tinuous exertion or hard strain, as when a horse 
presses against the collar in Pilling a heavy load 
or in going up a hill (cf. sense 6); cf. COLLAR-WORK,. 

3470 J. Pasron in Paston Lett. No. 461. 11. 339, I shall 
do as well ns I may for fawt of monye tyll I'spek with yow. 
I have many collars‘on, as I shall tell _yow when I come, 
z57z GoLoinc Calvin on Ps. \xvi. 3 The harde and stif- 
necked (whiche woold fayne slip their ‘neckes out of his 
color), Ce Plutarch (1676) 707, He began a little 
to rowze himself, and to lift up fis head -but he shrunk 
collar again soon after, because the Athenians would not 
vise, 3ggt Spenser AL, Hubberd 269 The Ape. .would have 
slipt the coller handsomly. 65x Honpes Leviath. m1. xiii, 
(3839) $40 Slily slip’ off the collar of their civil subjection. 
€2677 Manvett Growth Po; ue #4 When we were engaged 
in a War, the Dutch would likely slip Collar,-leave us in 
the War, 2790 Burke Fy. Rev. r14 It obliged sovereigns 
to submit to the soft collar of social esteem. .1855 A. Man- 
ning Old Chelsea Bun-house vit. 108 Your gentler Birth and - 
Bringing-up..makes the Collar so hard'to wear. - 1862 472 


: ¥. Round 13 Sept. 12 Lor’ bless you, I’ve known a leading 


man, out of collar, say ‘sir’ to Joey. ~ 


COLLAR. 


‘ b. In the following some commentators take it 
as ‘the hangman’s halter’, comparing 2 Hen. JV, 
‘v. Vv. 92: but? - 


1592 Suaus. Kon & Fui.1, i. 6 While you line, draw your ; 


necke out o’th Collar, 

+9. The collar-bone. Qés. rave. 

¢ 1420 Liber Cocorine (1862) 35 Pe heroun is slayn, as have 
I sene. .Penne under bo wynge po skyn pou cralle, Pyt in 
po bylle at coler pou gchalle. . . 

IL. Transferred and technical senses. 

: LO. An encompassing and restraining band or 
Strap. 

1go7 Louts (Lincolnsh,) Ciurchw, Acc.(MS.), Paid Codder 
makyng bell colars xd, 1563 Stow AZenz. in Three 15th C. 
Chron, (Camden) 25 Anno 1563, y* xxx of July.. was one 

+ whipt on a sckaffold .. his neke, his hands, and fett made 
faste to a stake a bove y? sayd skafold with kolars of iron, 
1503 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 34 Item given for a bell coller.. 
xijd. 3864 BoureL, Heraldry xxxii. 469 When there are 
two shields accolées, a Collar may encircle them both. 1870 
Rortzston Anim. Life Introd. 106 The nerve-system con- 
sists of supra-oesophageal and of ventrally-placed ganglia, 
connected with each other so as to form a collar round the 
oesophagus, 7 

ll, Mech, A ring, circle, flange, or perforated 
disk, surrounding a rod, shaft, pipe, etc., for restrain- 
ing lateral motion; forming a steam-, or water-tight 
joint, and the like ; a short piece of pipe serving as 
a connexion between two pipes, etc. ; 

(With numerous special applications in different trades and 
different departments of mechanism. 

1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. go The motion of the Coller 
about the Main-spindle allows it; but were the. .Coller fixt, 
it could not move at all. x7x§ Desacutiers in Pil. 
Trans, XXIX. 441, 1 fued each End of it into a triangular 
Collar of Tin. 1794 (see col/ar-dolt in 21}, 1849 WEALE 
Dict. Terms, Collar, a plate of metal screwed down upon 
the stuffing-box of a steam-engine, with a hole to allow the 
piston-rod to pass through, 1859 RaNkINE Steam Eng. 
§ 125 The friction between a plunger and its collar, 188 
Mechanic 518 Sometimes the drain pipes are laid with 
collars ., that is, short pieces of piping sufficiently large to 
receive the ends of two pipes, thus keeping them firmly in 
their place. x F, Britten Watch §& Clockm. 187 A 
collar with a hole in the middle, of a size to slip freely over 
the steel rod. 

b. Turning. “A ring inserted in the puppet 
for holding the end of the mandril next the chuck’ 
(Weale Dict. Terms). 

1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 199 Hollow Maundrels are also 
used in Collers that open not witha Joynt, 1833 J. Hot- 
Lanp Afanuf. Metals U1. 103 An iron mandrel, the ends of 
which run in collars or journeys. 

c. Coixing. A metal ring which encloses the 
blank or planchet, and serves to prevent it from 
rset when stamped, as well as to impress 
the milling (or, if required, a legend) on its edge. 

1826 [implied in verb}. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. ag9/t She 
letters were impressed upon the edge by including the 
blanks in a collar which contained the legend .. The metal, 
thus placed, os struck with the die, expanded under it, 
and received the form of whatever was engraven on the in- 
side of the collar. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts IIL. 349 s.v. Mint, 
The blow, which is estimated at 40 tons, forces the metal into 
every os phe partofthe collaranddies. 1876 Humrureys 
Coin-Coll, Man, xix. 247 The Greek moneyers did not under- 
stand the principle of the collar, by which an accurate circle 
is obtained in modern times, mae 

12. Naut. a. ‘A rope formed into a wreath, 
with a heart or dead-eye seized in the bight, to 
which the stay is confined at the lower part.’ b. 
‘ An eye in the end or bight of a shroud or stay to 
go over the mast-head,’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk.) 
e. (See quot. 1753). 

1626 Cart. Suits Accid. Fug. Seamen 14 The tackles, the 
mison stay, the collers, the matne shrouds and chaines. 2627 
— Seaman's Grant. v.18 The maine Masts stay is made 
fast by a Lannier to a Coller, which is a great Rope that 
comes about the head and Boulspret, the other end to the 
head of the maine Mast. x72 B, Cooke Vay. S. Sea 332 
The Marquis .. broke the Collar of the Fore-stay. 1753 
Cuanpers Cyci, Supp. s.v., There is also a collar, or gar- 
land, about the main mast head, which is a rope wound 
about there, to save the shrouds from galling. 1835 Sir J. 
Ross WV. W. Pass. ix. 126 A collar and bits for a new bow- 
sprit, 1878 W. C. Russet. Wreck Grosvenor xvii, The 
collar of the mainstay. : 

18. Of a plough (see quot.). 

1753 CHanbers Cycl. Supp., Collar of the plough, a term 
used by our farmers to express a ring of iron, which is 
fixed to the middle .of the beam, and serves to receive the 
ends of two chains, the lower one called the tow chain, and 
the upper one called'the bridle chain.. These chains, by 
‘means of this collar, and their othér insertions, serve to join 
the head and the tail of the plough together. : 

14. Mining. The.timbering round a shaft’s mouth. 

Weate Dict. Ternzs; Collar of a shaft, the timber 
‘and boarding used to secure the uppermost part of a shaft in 
loose rubble from falling in. 1880 177. Cornw. Gloss., Collar, 
boards near: the ‘surface for securing the shaft of a mine, 


15. Arch. a. = CoLbaRino. . 

1727" 

. peculiarly called apophyge; as if the pillar took its flight 
hence: and that at top, colarin, or collar. - 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit, Gloss., Collar, or Colarino..is another name for the 
astragal of a column, : ° i 

b. Short for Conpar-BEaM; © - 

1856-8 Archit."Publ. Soc. Dict. 1. 113-Collar,.or Collar. 
Beast, called-‘ choler’. by: early ‘English writers on archi-. 
tecture. . In old roofs the collar is frequently framed into the 
rafters. 874 T. Hanoy Madding Crowd I: xxii. 240°The 
dusky, filmed, in“by hu 


St Cuampers Cycl.s. v. Cincture, That at bottom is- 


chestnut roof, braced “and tiéd in“by huge | band, 28., ‘Dickens Housel. 


615 


collars, curves, and di: » 3876 Gwitr Archit. § 2052 
When the latter was the case, a second collar was generally 
introduced above the ¥ ; 

16. Aagting. An arrangement by which several 
artificial flies are attached to one line in fly-fishing. 

x86z Hucnes Tom Brows at Oxf. xxxvi, He dropped his 
-collar of flies lightly on the water, each cast covering an- 
other five feet of the dimpling surface. Jéid. He went off 
. with two yards of my collar and a couple of first-rate flies. 

17. Zool. A band of a distinct colour or texture 
round the neck of an animal. 

1664 Pepys Diary 25 Apr., A bird... black the greatest part, 
withthe finest collar of White about the neck. gion Rewice 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1, 82 A variety of the Tea having a 
white collar round its neck, 1849 Sé. Nat. Hist., Mant- 
malta 1V, 173 ‘The most distinguishing mark of the specs 
[the Collared Ai] is a large black which completely 
surrounds the neck. 

b. In Insects: The pro-thorax which bears the 
first pair of legs; sometimes limited to the pos- 
terior part of this when it forms a ring-like anterior 
border to the meso-thorax, as in Hymenoptera. 

x826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. xivii. (1828) 1V. 387 The exist- 
ence of the collar in the Trichoptera. 1888 Rotteston & 

ACKSON Anim, Life 157 The prothorax is ring-like and is 

ence often termed ‘collar’. * 

e. In Molluscs: A thickened muscular and 
glandular border of the mantle. 

1847 in CraG, 1870 Rotteston Anin. Life 52 (Edible 
Snail) In the completion of the act of forcing the animal’s 
body out of the shell, the ‘collar’ takes a share, 

d. A rim surrounding the flagellum or cilium 
of the cell in various lower animal forms. 

1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 252 ‘The ampullz 
{of a sponge} are lined by cylindrical granular endoderm 
cells—about sixty to each ampulla—with a basal nucleus, 
single cilium surrounded by a hyaline protoplasmic collar. 
Lbid. 847 Choanoflageltata, .fare] distinguished by. .the pos- 
session of a single fine flagellum, implanted. .within an area 
surrounded by a clear funnel-shaped collar of protoplasm, 

18. Bot. a. ‘The ring upon the stipe of an 
agaric. b. ‘The point of junction between the 
radicle and the plumule’ (7veas. Bot.). 

1866 Treas. Bot.s.v. Collunt, The point of departure of the 
ascending and descending axes, is to say, of the root 
and stem, which is often called the collar. 288: Gardener's 
Chron, XV1. 721 They appear to attack the collar of the 
plant, and at this position get inside. 

19. Cookery. +a, The pacing exe (of brawn). 
Obs. 'b. A piece of meat (esg, brawn), a fish, etc., 
tied up in a roll or coil, 

1610 B. Jonsox Ach, 1. i, What do you say to a collar of 
brawn, cut down Beneath the souse? 1617 MinsHev Ductor, 
Collar, or necke of brawne..because it is onely the necke 
of a Boare. cx645 Howewt Leff. (x650) I. x15 He in- 
tends to send you a whole brawn incollers. 1681 CuzTuan 
Angler's Vade-m, xxxix. (1689) 266 You may serve it [eel] 
either in collars or in round slices. x796 Mrs. Grasse 
Cookery xviii. Ley, «salt over the salmon; so roll it u 
into a collar, andl bind it with broad ta) 184 Byron Le. 
to Moore 9 Apr., Acollar of brawn which I swallowed for 
supper, 

+ e@. A roll or bundle. Ods. 

xg12 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 49 A very long Root, like 
a small Cord, which is brought from New Spain in Collars, 
or long Bundles, . 7 

20. Wrestling. A manceuvre in which the op- 
ponent is tackled by the neck; cf. CoLLAR 2 3. 

rg82 J. Bert Haddon's Answ, Osor. 410 As though a man 
might not as easily overthrow this ger with his owne 
collers here. cx600 Norven Sfec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 29 
The first [wrestling] is acted in two sortes, by Holdster (as 
they call it)and bythe Coller. 1873 Slang Dict., Collarand 
elbow, 2 term for a peculiar style of wrestling—the Corn. 
wall and Devon style. . 

21. Comd. collar-awi, a form of awl used in 
sewing horses’ collars, etc. ; + collar-band, a band 
serving as a collar (cf. Banp sd.2 4); collar- 
bird, a species of Bower-bird; collar-block, a 
block on which a horse collar is shaped; collar- 
bolt, a bolt with a collar or ring ; collar-brace 
(see quot.) ; collar-cell, a cell with a collar (cf. 
17 d); collar-check (see quot.) ; collar-dresser, 
one who starches and irons collars ; collar-gall, 
a wound produced (on a horse) by the rubbing of 
the collar; so collar-gailed ppl. adj.; collar- 
harness, harness with a neck-collar, as distinct 
from that with a breast-collar; collar-launder, 
a receptacle fixed, like a collar, on the top of the 
delivery pipe of a pamp, to receive the water before 
its discharge into the conduit: sce LaunpDErR; 
coller-like @., resembling a collar, ring-like; 
+ collar-link, a part of the plough belonging to 
the collar (cf. 13); collar-nail, a nail with a pro- 
jecting collar, used in blind-soling shoes; collar- 
plate (see quot.) ; + collar-pleat, ? a pleat or fold 
produced by the collar; collar-proud a. (diai,), 
restive when in harness, said of a horse ; + collaz- 
shirt (see quot.) ; “{ collar-spot, 2 mark made 
by a_collar; collar-tool,.a blacksmith’s tool for 
inaking collars on rods, bolts, etc.; collar-worn a., 
hurt or strained by the collar (as a horse). ©. 
3684. Satyr agst. Commu, x Here Men wit swinging 
Trowsers awe, And divine *collar-bands ‘give Jaw. 272 
Avpison Dial. Medals (1727) 27 OF foe Sak and Coll 
‘ovds (Hoppe), His neat «| 


~ 


COLLAR-BEHAM, 


collar-band turned over evenly all round the cravat. 1794 
W. Fetton Carriages (1801) I. 104 *Codlar-bolt, a bolt with 
a shoulder or collar in the middle and double-screwed ends, 
which serves to fix one thing upon another, that either may 
be separately taken away without displacing the other. 
Zéid. I, 106 A double and single *collar-brace ring. /éid. 
I, arz Collar braces, are those that go round the perch or 
crane. .to check the motion [of the body of a carriage] side- 
ways. 1858 Sinmoxps Dict. Trade, *Collar-check,a rough 
cross-barred woollen material for saddlery purposes, made 
either broad or narrow. 1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 7/6 The 
child, the step-daughter of a *collar-dresser. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2381/4 An Iron grey Gelding..3 or 4 *Collar-Galls 
on his Shoulder, 1684 /3¢. No. 1958/4 Her off Shoulder 
Coller gald, x845 Darwin Voy, Mat, xx. (1870) 471 Are we 
to suppose that each island is surrounded by a *collar-like 
submarine ledge of rock? 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Plough, Particular parts of a plough .. the *Collar Links, 
the plough pillow. 1874 Knicut Dict. Aleck. 594 *Collar- 
plate, an auxiliary puppet, or midway rest in a lathe for 
turning long pieces. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4085/4 A Black 
Horse, with. .white Hairs on the *Collar-pleat, 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., *Collar-proud, restive. 1832 Regul, Instr. Cavalry 
11. 40 The *collar-rein or chain is unfastened. c¢ 1690 B, E. 
Dict. Cant, Crew, Numms, a Sham, or *Collar-Shirt, to 
hide the t’other when Dirty. 1704 Lond. Gaz, No. 4040/4 
A bright bay Nag ..with .. some sign of *Collar spots upon 
his Shoulders. 1882 Br. or CanzisLe in Macm. Mag. XLV. 
464 Horses. suffering from a *collarworn shoulder. 

Collar (kgla1), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To put a collar on; to fetter or fasten 
with a collars to surround as with a collar. 

1601 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 135 For..new collering the 
ministers surpcloth, 2679 Prior Staffordsh, (1686) 440 The 
said bull is then..coller’d and roap't, and so brought to the 
Bull-ring in the high-street. x806 J. Graname Birds 
Scotl, 21 Trees New planted. .each to a post Fast-collared, 
culprit like. 1847-74 HatiiweLL, Zo collar the mag, to 
throw the coit with such precision as to surround the plug. 
1865 [see CoLLarine vi, sé], ah 

b. Coining. To stamp a coin in a collar. 

1826 E, Hawnins Anglo-Fr, Coinage (1830) 148 From want 
of what is called collaring. 

2. To put the collar on (a horse), esf. for the first 
time ; hence fig. to break in to work. dia/. 

2 [see Cottarixc). 1750 W. Extis Mod. Hushandinan 
IL. it. 48, 1 collar (my own children] (as the country term is) 
as early as possible; that is, I bring them up to work as 
soon as they are able to do anything, and continue so doing, 
the better to fit the back to the burthen. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., 
Collar, to harness, or put the collar on, a colt for the first 
time. Used also for bringing up a child to work early. 

8. Wrestling. (intr.) To lay hold on the op- 
ponent’s collar or neck. Also jig. 

a1gss Ruvwey Iks. (1843) 146 Ye know the deepness of 
Satan, being an old soldier, and you have collared with 
him ere now. «@ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confit, Rhem. N. T. 
(1618) 395 The wrestlers, which contended to strike those 
with whom they were collered. 1661 Sir A. Haslerig’s 
Last Will & Test. Supp. 6 He grew so familiar with 
Oliver, as he would not stick by way of Argument to coller 
with him. rzo8-rg Kersey, Col/ar (in Wrestling) is to fix, 
or hold on the Adversary’s Collar, 

4. trans. To seize or take hold of (a person) by 
the collar; more loosely: To capture, In Football: 
To stop an opponent who is running with the ball, 

3613 Day Festivads (1615) 126 Collering others by the 
Necke with a Quinsie. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 84 If 
you advised him not to collar any man but one who knows 
what he means. 1762 Gevt?. Mag. 192 His Lordship collared 
the footman who threw it. 1833 Marryat ?. Simple xviii, 
He was collared by two French soldiers, and dragged back 
into the battery. : 

5. slang. To lay hold of, take or get possession 


of, appropriate, master. 
o Street Robberics Consid., Collar the Cole, lay 

hold on themoney. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. xv, Another 

entleman comes and collars that glass of punch. 1859 4 // 

, Round No. 13. 306 We were ‘well in’: we had collared the 
bowling. 1888 Pall Mali G. 6 Jan. 6/1 The uncontested 
seats which were ‘collared’ last time by Liberal Unionists. 

6. Cookery. ‘To roll up (a piece of meat, a fish, 
etc.) and bind it hard and close with a string’ (J.) ; 
b. to cut up and press into a roll (see COLLARED 4), 

¢1670 31S. Cookery Bk, To Coller Pigg. 1743 Comp, 
Fam.-Piece i. ti.x49 To collar a Breast of Veal. 7769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Zug. Househpr. (1778) 43 To collar Mackarel. 
1bid. 303 To collar Beef, 2 

Collar, obs, f. CHousr, dial. f. ConLow. 

[Collarage. A traditional entry in Diction- 
aries, founded on obs. F. collerage: see quots. 

16xx Cotar., Droict de Collerage, Collerage, a fee due for 
the collers worne by the horses, or men, which draw wine 
vp and downe. 1678 Puituies, Collerage, a pecuniary 
mulct in France, exacted for the Collars worn by Wine- 
drawing-horses, or men, 1708-15 Kersey, Collarage, a 
Fine or Tax impos’d for Collars worn by Wine-drawing 
Horses. 1730-6 in Battey; hence in mod. Dicts., some of 
which uneraty add ‘ formerly levied in England’.] 


Co'llar-beam. : : 

1. Arch. A horizontal beam connecting a pair of 
rafters, which prevents them from spreading or 
‘sagging’ (bending-in); it is attached about the 
middle of the rafters, which distinguishes it from a 
A Ww Archit, 12 Principal 

6: . Wittsrorp Archit. 12 Principall sparres or 
rafters .. are made according to the true pitch of the build- 
ing intended 3" about the middie (in common structures) each 
of them hath acollar-beam, 1663 Gerster Counsel 73 The 
Coller beams eight and three inches. _ 1667 Primatr City ¢ 
C. Build. 86 Choller-beams, 1831 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build. 1.29 A collar-beam is. .usually employed where there 
are no king-posts, e "3 2 ue 
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COLLAR-BONE. 


2. Naut. (See quots.) . : 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clef de beaupré..the 
collar-beam, which is raised a little above the second deck, 
to fortify the bowsprit. ¢ 1830 Rudin. Nazvig. (Weale) 95 
‘The Collar-Beam is the beam upon which the stanchions of 
the beak-head bulk-head stand. 

Co‘llary-bone. : Each of the two bones that 
extend from the breast-bone to the-shoulder-blade, 
forming part of the pectoral arch; the clavicle. _ 

1§.. Sc. Poems 16th C. 1. 169 Hely fell., And brake his 
necke and coller bane. 16rg Crooxe Body of Man 265 The 
patell or choler bones. 1722 STEELE Sfect. No. 474 P3 
None should be admitted into this green conversation- 
piece, except he had broke his collar-bone thrice. 1794-6 

E. Darwin Zeon. (1801) I. 799 All the quadrupeds that have 
collar-bones, use their fore-limbs in some measure as we 
use our hands. x80 Grote Greece un. lviii. (1862) V. 177, 
I broke my collar-bone. -by a fall from a young horse. 

Collard (kp laid). dial. and U.S. Also 8 eol- 
lart. [Phonetic corruption of coPort, colewort.] 
A variety of cabbage which does not heart ; = CoLE- 
WORT 2, 

1788 Connoisseur No. 9: (1774) ILI. 148 Fed for cheapness 
with nothing but collart-leaves and chopt straw. x807 R. 
'W. Dickson Pract, Agric. 11. 7x The turnips being sold off 
in autumn and replaced by collards. 3845 in Havuiwett 
('Zast’), 1883. C. F. Satu Southernisms in Trans. Amer. 
Philol, Soc. 46 In the South no word, as no dish, is better 
known among the poorer whites and negroes than collards 
or greens. 890 ‘Well known in Essex,’ Correspt.; cf. 
1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss, Suppl., Collets, small spring cabbage. 
31888 Berksh, Words, Colluts, young cabbages.] 

Collar-day. A day on which Knights wear 
the collar of their Order, when taking part in any 
court ceremony. 

1637 GARRARD in Straffora’s Lett, (1739) 11. 85 Two Pil- 
lories were erected, and there the Sentence of Star-Chamber 
against Burton, Bastwick, and Prynne was executed. . Bast- 
wick told the People, the Lords had Collar-days at Court, 
but this was his Collar-day, rejoycing much in it. 1662 
Pepys Diary 29 Sept., It being Collar-day, we had no time 
to talk with him about any business. 1662-3 /d:d. 2 Feb., It 
being a collar-day, it being Candlemas-day. 1707 Miice 
State Gt. Brit. 1. 400 The Queen has also Collar-Days, 
(that is, Days when she wears the Collar of the Garter). 
1764 Low Life 56 This being Whitsunday and consequently 
Collar Day at Court. 1818 Moore Fudge Fam. in Paris 
vi. 73 Like Knights, too, we've our collar days. 

Collared (kg laid), AA/. a. [f. Connar sd. and 
Vv. +-ED.] 

1. Wearing a collar (round the neck). 

1386 Cuaucer Knt's 7. 1294 White Alauntz..with mosel 
faste ybounde, Colered [so 3 A/SS.; v.”. coleres] of gold with 
tourettes fyled rounde. ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 87 Colleryde, 
torquatus. 1714 Orig. Canto Spencer xx. 7 The baser 
Whelps.. Perversely drew their collar’d Necks awry. 2850 
Mrs. Browninc Poems I, ay The collared knights, 1862 
R. Parterson Ess. Heist, & Art 367 Playing with a frisky 
red-collared kitten. ; 

b. in Her. So Collaved-chained. 

1681 T, Jorvan Loud. Foy in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 
542 Three Greyhounds Currant, Arm’d and Collard, Gules. 
1809 Naval Chron. X XI, 189 An unicorn’s head..collared 
gules. 1882 Cussans Heraldry vi. 90 Collared, having a 
collar about the neck. ‘When an Ape is thus described, the 
collar is affixed around its loins. 

2. Furnished or fitted with a collar. 

z6s0 Futter Pisgak iv. vi. or As the Tews coates were 
collared above; so they were skirted and fringed below. 
1747 Hooson Aliner’'s Dict, Tiijb, They are mostly Col- 
lered at both Ends, and are a good way to support a Shaft. 
1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 495 He wore a blue coat.. 
cuffed and collared with .. velvet. 1887 Gaverocks xii, Is 
Mr, Penhalligan to go limp-collared ? 

8. Zool. Having a marking round the neck. 

1812 SMELLIE tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist. XV. 124 Where the 
Collared Black Flycatcher is found. 1828 Stark Zev. 
Nat, Hist. J. 61 Collared Lemur..a ruff of red hair. 1865 
Sat, Rev. 5 Aug. 182 The collared turtle-dove, an Indian 
species, was found at Jericho in mid-winter. 

b. Said of cells, etc.; cf. Commar sb. 17 d. 

1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life Index, Collared 
cells [of sponges}. J6id. 790 The epithelia are unilaminar, 
the endoderm cells typically collared and flagellate. 

4. Cookery. Rolled up and tied with a string, as 
a piece of meat from which the bones have been 
removed, a fish, brawn, etc. 

168x CuetHam Azgler’s Vade-wm, xxxix. (1689) 266 If 
yl have the collar’d eel to keep a month. 1744 Mrs. 

ELANY Antobiog. § Corr. (1861) II. 332 Second course: 
Partridge, Sweetbreads, Collared Pig, Breamed apple tart. 
19774 West, Mag. 11. 47 This turban for my head is col- 
Jar'd brawn. 1806 Forsytn Beauties Scott. 111. 491 Col- 
fared cels, eels cured and rolled up into a shape resemblin: 
acollar, 1844 J.T. Heweert Parsons § W. iti, A collare 
el, which would have provoked the appetite of an an- 
chorite, 


b. Collared pork, pig's face, head, ete.: the - 


meat of the head and other parts of a pig, ox, etc., 
boiled, cut into small pieces and pressed into the 
shape of a roll, often with the skin laid round. — 
186 Mrs. Becron Househ. Managent. 393 Collared pig's 
face (a breakfast or luncheon dish). 1873 1. Sautut foods 
8r Collared pork is made from the gelatinous. parts of the 
pig, as the ears, feet, and face. : : 
Collarette, -et (kplire't). Also 7 colleret, 
-ette. [ad. F. collerette, dim. of collzér COLLAR, 
‘he Fr. form is frequent in Millinery.] ‘A. small 
collar; woman's collar of linen, lace, fur, ete. 
1690 Evetwn Mundus Muliebris, Two night-rails, and.2 
scarf beset With a great lace, a'colleret. ' x869 Mnrs..Pat- 
riser Lace iv. 6s Of this Lombardy thread were the magnifi- 
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cent collerettes. 1882 E. J. Worsoise Sissie xxxiii, Her 
mother gave her a very pretty little collarette. ” 
- pb. The circle’ of tentacles of the sea-anemone. - 

1869 H. M. Harr tr. Aloguin-Tandon's World of Sea 125 
The anemone has spread his painted collarette. F 

Collaring (kp lariy), v7. sb 

1. The action of the vb. CoLLaz in various senses; 
also atirib. 

1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2803/4 Some white in his Mane near 
the collaring Place. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Zug. Housekpr. 
(1778) 293 Observations on Potting and Collaring. | 1833 
Marryar P. Simple x, I was quite bewildered with the 
shouting and swearing, pushing and scuffling, collaring and 
fighting. 1865 Cornk. Mag. Feb. 177 Her.. new wrist- 
banding and coliaring, and darning, and clearstarching. 

2. Mining. See quot., and cf. Coban sé, 14. 

x83r Coal-trade Terms Northumbld, § Durham 15 
Collaring, a framing composed usually of pieces of cross 
timber, placed under the pump joints in a shaft, for the 
purpose of steadying and supporting the set. , 

| Gollarino (kplarno). Arch. Also colarino, 
[It. (kollarf-no) dim. of collave CoLuaR ; also called 
colarin, collar (15 2).] 

1, The cincture, fillet, or listel, terminating the 
apophyge at the extremities of the shaft ofa column. 

1688 R, Horme Armoury ut. 111/2 Collarino .. the same 
as Astragal..the bottom Ring, with its Fillets in the foot of 
acapital 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Collar or Colarino, 
a ring or cincture; it is another name for the astragal of a 
column. nents 

2. The cylindrical part of the capital in the Tus- 
can, the Roman Doric, and the Ionic of the 
Erechtheum. 

1715 Leon Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 14 The Collarino, 
or the Neck of the Column. 6d, i 15 Collarino, or Hypo- 
trachilum, or Frize of the Capitel. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Collar, or Colarino..is sometimes called the neck, 
gorgerin, or hypotrachelium. 1846 Parker Concise Gloss. 
Archét.(1875) 71 Collarino, the cylindrical part of the column 
between the annulets and under the ovolo and the astragal. 

Collarless (kp liulés), a. [f. CoLLaR +-LEss.] 
Without a collar. a. Ofa garment. 

16rx Cotcr., Dolyman, a Turkish gowne, Jong coate, or 
vpper garment; collerlesse. 1822 New Monthly Alag. V. 
242 His blue, collarless, basket-buttoned coat. 1862 THoRN- 
surY Zuruer I. 64 The boy with the flowing locks and 
collarless coat of puce or brown, 

b. Not wearing a collar ; destitute of a collar. 

1859 Cornwattis New World 1, 296 A striped necktie .. 
twisted like a rope round his collarless neck. 1885 Law 
Times LX XX. 109/2 The case of the collarless dog. 

Co'llar-maker. One who makes collars, esp. 
for horses and other draught animals. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1844) 229 To Lely, a coler- 

er, for xiiij. dayes enge colers, and mendynge of 
horse hemaya: 1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 138 Cord- 
makers, Sadlers, Colleremakers. 1742 J. Yarrow Love at 
First Sight 104 My nalenbur Thong, the Collar-maker. 1885 
C. Mackeson Brit. Abnuanac § Comp. 94 Double meanings 
ole, 5} Collar Maker for a Seamstress or Harness Maker. 

Collax-work. 

1, 4¢. Work in which a horse has to strain hard 
against the collar, as in drawing a heavy load or 
going up hill, 

187z Brack Adu, Phacton xxii. 307 Giving a long spell of 
coilar-work to the horses. 1887 I. Trotiore Hhat J Re- 
member LU, viii. 132 There were still fourteen miles, nearly 
all collar-work, between that [Lucca] and the baths. 

2. fig. Severe and close work. 

187: Daily News 25 Jan., Breaking down in harness, 
under the severe collarwork of these democratic days. 875 
C.L. Kenney Jen, Af, W. Balfe 38 When the day's allow- 
ance of stiff ‘collar work’ was accompli . 

Collat, obs. form of CoLLET. 
Collatable (kglétab’l), a. 
-ABLE.] That may be collated. 

a 1834 Corertpce is cited by Worcester (1846). 
Hau Lug. Adj. in -able 46. 

Collate (kglat), v. [f. L. collat- ppl. stem of 
conferre to ConFER, Cf. OF. collater, in sense of 
collating documents (14th c. in Godefroy).] 

I. To put or bring together, compare. 

+1. evans. To contribute ; to bringtogether. Obs. 

1678 Br, Nicnotson Zxfos. Catcch. 25 Every particular 
Apostle did cast in and collate his Article to make up this 
Sum [the Apostles’ Creed]. . Bee : 

b. Roman Law, (see COLLATION Ib.) - 

1880 .Mutrieap tr. Rules Ulpian xxviii. § 4, Bonoruut 
possessio is granted .. to emancipated children, if they are 
prepared to give security to their brothers .. that they will 
Pollate (i.e. bring into division) the estate belonging to them 
at their father’s death, : ‘ . 

2. To bring together for comparison; to com- 
pare carefully and exactly, in order to ascertain 
points of agreement and difference. . 

x6r2 Bacon Zss.,  hgealya (Arb.) 454 To recapitulate, 
select, and collate the materiall points of that which hath 
beene said. x6z2 T. Tavior Conn. Titus i. 6 The evidence 
of which two places collated, none. .can resist,- 1670 Mitton 
Hist, Eng.t. 27 Computing or collating years and Chronolo- 
gies. x780 Bure Sp. at Bristol Wks. ILL. 38x He has visited 
all Europe ., not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts: 
but .. to compare and collate the distrésses of all men in all 
countries. 1797 Gonwin £uguirer 1. vi. 43 Collating one 
language with another, 1868 E. Epwarns Radeigh I, xxii. 
506 Lhe events of history were collated with the maxims of 
science. 21868 Lockyer Guillemin’s Heavens 194 Mr. Her- 
schel..has recently collated the observations undertaken to 
determine the heights of meteors. B iene 

3. esp. To compare critically (a copy of 2 text) 


[f. Connats vy. + 
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COLLATERAL. 


with other copies or with the original, in order to 
correct and emend it. . ; ; 

1658 W. Burton Izin. Anton. 60 The learned Professor .. 
when he collated the Gr. printed Text with the Lambeth 

IS, 1699 Bentiey Phal, Pref. 6 Mr. Bennet desir'd me to 
lend him the Manuscript Phalaris to be collated. - 1768 
Jouxson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 292, I collated such 
copies as I ‘could procure. 1868 Furnivate Teas. Pref. 
Canterb, T, (Chaucer Soc.) 2, I went .. specially to collate 
part of the Harleian MS. 7334 with Mr. Thomas Wright's 
print of it. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 13 To collate 
the whole mass, that is to compare their mutual variations 
with some common standard. - mee 

b. To compare a copy of a legal document with 
the original, and duly verify its correctness. 

1683 Afol. Prot. Francev. 72 We will that the same credit 
shall be given to Copies daly collated .. as to the present 
Original. 1927-51 Cuamzers Cycl, s.v. Collation, A collated 
act is equivalent to an original; provided all the parties 
concerned were present at the collation. 

4. Printing and Bookbinding. To examine the 
sheets of a printed book by the signatures, so as to 
ascertain that they are perfect and in correct order. 

7770 Concise Hist, Printing 491 The Collating of books is 
—First to examine whether the whole number of sheets that 
belong to a Book are gathered in the Book ..'To do this the 
Collater provides himself with a bodkin .. and pricks up the 
corner of the first sheet A ..till he has collated the whole 
impression, etc. 1808 C. Srower Printer’s Grant. 411 
Having collated a gathering, he lays it on his left. x882 
Braves Caxton 131 To enable the binder to collate the 
sheets of each section correctly, it was the custom. .to place 
distinguishing marks on the first page of each sheet. 1885 
C. G. Warnrorp Workshog Rec. Ser. 1v. 229/1 For collating, 
the book is held in the right hand, at the right top corner. 

II. To confer, bestow, appoint. 

+5. To confer or bestow ov, ztfoi (a person); 
to give or grant Zo. Ods. exc. as in next. 

188z Savite Zacitus' Hist. wv. (1591) 172 That the Empire.. 
by him was collated vpon Vespasian. 1597 Dante. Civ. Wares 
u. cxv, He must collate The same on others, 1642 Aisw. 
Printed Bk. 27 The good old wayes of bestowing offices and 
collating honours. 1717 L. Howe Desiderius (ed. 3:96 The 
Goodness they are possess’d of is collated by God to them. 

6. Lecles. +a. Toconfer(abenefice) 072 (a person). 

1568 in Strype Aun. Ref I. ii. 65 The said Bishoprick was 
justly collated and given to Nicolas sadly D. 1655 
Furugr Ch, Hist. w.1. § 17 Many Italians. had the fattest 
livings in England by the ope collated upon them, ¢x670 
Hosses Dial. Com. Laws 146 The Right of the King, and 
other Patrons to collate Bishopricks and other Benefices 
within the Realm of England. 

b. To appoint or institute (a cleric) ¢o a benefice. 
Now said of an ordinary who institutes to a livin 
in his own gift or patronage, ot which has lapse 
to him by neglect or disablement of the patron. 

1647 CLarennon “Hist, Reb. (1702) I. 1v. 239 The King .. 
collated to those Sees, Dr. Prideaux .. Dr. Winniff. _ 1703 
Sir E, Nortuey in W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 
128 If the Parishioners do not present a ministcr to the 
Gov within 6 months after any Church shall become void, 
the Gov' as ordinary shall_and may collate a Clerk to such 
Church by lapse. 1704 Netson Fest. & Fasts (1739) 602 
When any Person is presented or collated to any Benefice. 
1884 A. R Pexnincton IWielif viii. 272 He refuses to col- 
late the Pope’s nephew .. to a Canonry .. of Lincoln, 

c. absol. (without direct object) ; To appoint to 
a benefice; to have such appointment in one’s gift. 

1606 Act 3 Yames c.v. ? 18 Euery.. Popish Recusant 
conuict .. shall..be vtterly disabled to. .collate or nominate 
to any Free-schoole, Hospital!, or Donatiue whatsoeuer. 
1697 C’tess D’ Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 60 She is Superior of 
seventeen Convents ; Collates to several Benefices. 1708 J. 
Cuamperbayne S¢. Gt. Brit. 1. uti. G74) 143 If the Bishop 
does not collate in half a year more, it (the Living] lapses to 
the Archbishop. 1846 Prescorr Ferd. & fs. I. Introd. 37 
The sovereign held the right..of collating to benefices. 

Collated (kplatéed), ol. a. [Ff prec. + -ED.] 
a. Compared. b. Conferred, bestowed. 

x644 Mitton Arcop. (Arb) 44 All opinions, yea errors, 
known, read, and collated, are of main service .. toward the 
speedy attainment of what is trucst. _x647 H. More Song 
of Soul w. App. xxiii, That the dull Planets with collated 
light By neighbour suns might cheared be in dampish night. 
x660 Jen. Tavtor Dict, Dubit, u.i, Not a collated or legal 
right. ¢2840 Sir W. Hamitton Logic App. (1866) II. 257 
Threc terms or collated notions. ‘ : 

Collatee (kglatz). if as prec, + -EE.] One 
who is collated to a benefice. : 

+703 Sir E, Norruey in W. Perry Hist, Coll. Amer, Col, 
Ch, 1. 128 His collatee shall hold the Church for his life.. 

Collater: see CoLLaton. ‘ . 

+Collaterage. Surveying. Obs. [f. late L. 
collaterare to have on both sides: see -AcE.] A 
species of ‘boundage’; 2. bordering between plots 
lying side by side. ; ; 

x610 W. Fotnincuam Art .of Survey i. ii. 49 Simple 


Boundage is Confrontage and Collaterage .. Collaterage 
Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking, dyling (?dyking], hay- 
ing, hedging, or shawing. . - 
Collateral (Kple'téril), ¢. and: sb. Also 4 
collaterale, 5 -alle, 6-7 -all, colaterall. [ad. 
med.L. collateral-ts, f. L. col- together with + /ater- 


stem of /aius side: .cf. lateral, and F. collatéral.] 


A. adj. 4 

1, Situated or placed side by side (with one 
another) ; running side by side, parallel. : 
In Geometry and-Crystallogr. applied to two faces haying 
common edge... -5 ° a ‘ ace i 


~ _1480-x830 Ayr. our Ladye 238 Collateral is sayde’of ‘one 


that is'nye a nother by the tone syde of hym. 3527 Re 


COLLATERALITY. 


-Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253, Betwixt two Collateral 
lines... 1598 Lyre Dodoeus 1. xxvii. 40 Parted into many 
collaterall or side braunches, 1601 Suaxs. Ad/’s Well. 1, 
99 In his bright radience and colaterall light, Must I be 
comforted, not in his sphere. x613 R. C. Table Aliph. 
(ed. 3), Codlaterall, on the other side, ouer against, as tivo 
lines drawne equally distant one from another. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. x. 86 From his radiant seat he rose Of high collateral 

lorie, x669 Wortpce Syst. Agric. vi. § ro (1682) 108 

eave some Collateral shoots to attract the Sap. ‘1709 
Berkeey 7h, Vision § 85 We neither see more visible 
polite, nor are the collateral points more distinct, 1836 W. 

rving Astoria Il, 114 The Rocky mountains .. occur.. 
singly or in groups, and occasionally'in collateral ridges. 

Db. Const. fo. 

1833 De Quincey Ws. (1863) XIV. 18x We approached 
London by rural lanes .. collateral to the main roads. 

+c. =Lateral, side-. Ods. 

1649 BuLWerR Pathomyot, m. i, 50 Collaterall Nods, such 
as wee use when the partyes to whom we make the signe 
are on one side of us, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. IL. 195 
From this canal a collateral cut to Naas is completed, 


d. Phys. Collateral arteries: ‘aterm applied to 
branches of arteries which follow more or less the 
course of the parent vessel’. Collateral circela- 
tion: ‘circulation carried on through lateral or 
secondary channels after stoppage or obstruction 
in the main vessels’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). So colla- 


teval fluxion, hyperwmia, etc. 

@.3788 P. Porr Chirurg. Wks, 111. 377 Collateral branches 
of sufficient size to carry on the circulation. 2804 ABER. 
NETHY Surg. Observ. a28 The adequateness of the col- 
lateral arteries for the supply of the limb, 183r R. 
Knox Cloguet's Anat. 691 The Dorsal Artery of the Thumb 
.- terminates by anastomosing with its external collateral 
artery, | 1877 Roserts Handbk. Med. 1. 26 The ‘ collateral 
circulation ’..set up when a main artery is tied. 


e, Bot. Side by side. Collateral bundle: a 
fibro-vascular bundle in which the wood- and bast- 


elements (xylem: and phloent) are placed side by side. 

(3857 Henrrey Elem. Course Bot, 89 Sometimes the mul- 
tiplication [of organs] is collateral, a pair of stamens, for 
example, standing in place of one. 1870 Hooxer Stud. 
Flora 326 Euphorbiacez .. Ovules 1-2, collateral. 1878 
Macnap Sot. u. (1883) 45 Many monocotyledons and dico- 
tyledons have collateral bundles. Z 

“tf. Collateral winds : those blowing from points 
of the compass intermediate to the cardinal points. 
So collateral points, quarters. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, x1. iii, (Tollem. MS.) 
Wyndes beb twelue; foure berof ben clepid cardinales, 
chef wyndes, and viii collaterales, side wyndes. 849 
Compi, Scot. vi, (1872) 6x Ther is iiij. callit vyndis cardinal, 
and the tothir ii3j. ar callit vyndis collateral. 1664 J. Wess 
Stone-Heng (1725) 104 Not only from the West, and other 
principal, but from the collateral Regions of the Heaven 
also. 275x CuamBers Cycl., Collateral winds, are those 
blowing from collateral points. 7 

a fe Accompanying, attendant, concomitant. 

1377 Lancn. P, PL B. xiv. 297 A’collateral conforte 
crystes owne 3ifte. ¢1430 Lync. Bochas vit. xii. (1554 
x83 b, Who that did unright By oppression or by collater: 
wrong. 1613 Sir H. Fincuy Law G36) 389 That cannot be 
discerned by sight, but by a colaterall proofe, the measuring 
of them. 1644 Mitton Fudgne, Bucer (859) 299 Notasa 
Learner, but as a collateral Teacher. 17532 Hume Pol, Disc. 
ili. 52 We mistake, as is usual, a collateral effect for a cause, 
1870 Echo.x2 Nov. Anyone who studies these reports in 
the light of collateral knowledge of prisons. : 

+b. Ranking side by side with, co-ordinate. Ods. 
. 1450-1530 Wyrr, our Ladye 238 The father and the holy 
goste were with oure lorde. .and therfore they are called hys 
collateral fellowes. 264: Mitton Ch, Déscigd. u. Wks. 1738 
I. 23 The King. .shall_rid his Kingdom of a strong seques- 
ter’d and coll teral Power. 1680 Exerc. conc. Vsurp, 
Power 5 A, King,-an House of Peers, and au House of 
Commons sitting in a collaterall, or coordinate rank. 1656 
Trapr Comme. Afatt. xvi. 24 That [Peter] might not be made 
collateral, a very.copesmate, to Christ himself. 

.@. Parallel in time, order, tenor; or develop- 
ment; corresponding, 

1653 Minton Hevrelings (1659) 23 Neither doth the col- 
lateral place..make other use of this.story. 1728 NewrTon 
Chronol. Amended iii. 292 The two collateral Empires of 
the Babylonians and Medes. 1755 Jounson Dict. Pref., 
When the radical idea branches out into Parallel ramifica- 
tions,‘how can a Consecutive series be formed of senses in 
their nature collateral? x2774.J. Bryant Mythol, IT. 4x5, 
I should therefore from the collateral histories imagine, etc, 
x8x6 J. Satu Panorama Sc. §& Art. 6or The lower part 
of a rainbow appears broader than the upper part .. the 
breadth of the moon-and of:the rainbow in this case are 
doubtless collateral phenomena, | 3 *! 

3. Lying aside from the main subject, line ofaction, 
issue, purpose, etc. ; side-; subordinate, indirect. 

cx374 Cuaucer Tvroylis 1. 262 For to tellen forth in 
especial.,And levyn al other thinges collateral. 1388 
Fraunce Lawiers Log. u. iii. 89 b, Little grand mootemen, 
who. .for- every collaterall.trifle run over all the 633 titles of 
Brookes abridgement. x602 SHaks. Haz. rv. v. 206 If by 
direct or by Colaterall-hand Theyfinde vs touch’d, 1677. HALE 
Prim. Orig. Man. To Rar. 4,Collateral things, not -being 
the principal Subject of the Discourse, 1783 Burne S%. £. 
Ind. Bill Wks, IV, 7 Though there are no direct, yet there 
are various collateral objections made. 1868-Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) II, ix..347 One of the collateral causes of the 
Norman Coriquest. . : a Fg . 

b. Const. 70. 0° |... , ‘ 

1614 Raticn Hist. World'n..349°In-pursuing-of-actions 

collaterall to thé History. 2672 Bi Anvete ‘Reh Transp. L& 


x06, This .. being but collateral-to my;work of Exami ing 


the Preface. 1796 Burxe'Reeic, Peace i. Wks. VIL. x48 


For any thing which in the. Jate discussion ‘has ‘appeared, 
the war is entirely collateral 'to the state of jacobinism... . 
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4. Descended, from the same- stock, -but in a 
different line ;- pertaining to those so descended. 
Opposed to Zeal. 

Collateral ancestor: 2 brother ox sister of a parent, grand+ 
parent, or other lineal ancestor. 

1375 ‘Barour Bruce 1. 56 He..That..cummyn wes of the 
neist male, And in branch collaterale. ¢x425 WynToun 
Cron. vit. Prol. 14 Qwhen be succession lynealle Endit, pe 
collateralle Ressawit.. be Crowne, 1531 Dial. on Laws 
Lng. 11. 1, (1638) 154 A warranty of an ancestor collateral to 
the disseisee. 2655 Futter Ch. Hist. u. vi. § 39 King 
Edward dying Childlesse .. left the Land at a Losse for an 
Heir in a direct Line, & opened a Door to the Ambition of 
Collateral! Pretenders. 18x8 Cruise Dee (ed. 2) I. 81 
The heirs of a man’s body, by which only his lineal descend- 
ants were admitted, in exclusion of collateral heirs. «1847 
Barnam Jugol. Leg., Spectre of Tappington, The property 
passed, .to a collateral branch of the family. 

b. transf. and jig. 

1589 NasHE Martin's Mouths Minde 13 Another rabble, 
of the same house and famelie, in the collateral line of 
leudnes. 1866 Fetton Axc. § Mod. Gr. I. iii. 32 Languages 
--allied by collateral affinities. | 

5. Law. In various technical phrases : 

Collateral assuvance, assurance made over and above the 
principal deed; collateral securiiy, any property or right 
of action, given as additional to the obligation of a contract 
or the like; so collateral bond, surety; collateral fact, a 
fact not considered relevant to the matter in dispute in an 
action ; collateral issue, where a criminal convict pleads 
any matter allowed by law, in bar of execution, as preg- 
nancy, pardon, diversity of person, etc., whereon collateral 
issue is taken, and tried by a jury ¢vstanter (Wharton); 
collateral warranty: see quot. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 21 Any colaterall writing 
or suertie made for such pension. 1g§2 Hutoet, Colla- 
teral bonde, sa#isdatio. 1570 Act 13 Eliz. c. 8 § 3 Con- 
tracts and Assurances, collateral or other. 1574 tr. L7t- 
tleton’s Tenures 132a, Called collateral! warrantie. In 
so much that hee y* made the warrantie is collaterall to the 
title of the tenementes, 1607 Cowex Juterpr. s.v., To bee 
subject to the feeding of the Kings Deere, is collaterall 
to the soyle within the Forest. 1623 in New Shaks. Soc. 
Trans. (1885) 505 Collaterall Covenauntes bondes and as- 
surances so to bee made. 1767 Biacxstone Coszz. 11. 106 
As incorporeal hereditaments are in their nature collateral 
to, and issue out of, lands and houses, their owner hath no 
property..or demesne, in the ¢hing itself, but hath only 
something derived out of it, zd. 11. 301 Collateral war- 
ranty..a younger brother released to his father’s disseisor, 
with warranty, this was collateral to the elder brother. 
1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. i. ii, With a few pair of point 
ruffles, ag a collateral security, 1868 G, Durr Pol, Surv. 84 
The foreign inspectorate .. on which England and France 
hag ines as a collateral security. 

» 50, 


41. A person associated with another in some 


office or function ; a colleague, an assessor. Ods. 

1513-78 Diurn, Occurr, (1833) 104 Collaterallis to him wes 
the bischopis of Dunkell and Dunblane, with thair rockattis 
and huidis, @ 1639 Srortiswoop Hist, Ch. Scot. wv. (1677) 
197 The Prince was received by the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, whose Collaterals were the Bishops of Dunkeld, 
Dumblane, and Ross, 1726 Aviirre Parerg. 140 Canons 
are Collaterals unto Bishops, as Cardinals are to the Popes. 

+2. An equal in rank; a rival. Obs. 

x6xx Sree Hist. Gt. Brit, vu. x. (1632) 249 The fifteenth 
king .. besides fiue other collateralls, that by intrusion put 
on the Crowne. 1660 Mitton Griffith's Sernz. Wks. (1851) 
391 Your conceited Sanctuary..degrades God to a Cherub, 
and raises your King to be his collateral in place, 

+3. A contemporary. Ods. rare. 

16r4 Rateicu Ast, World u. xxvi. § 6 (R.) Most of the 
kings have their beginnings placed in some other year of 
their collaterals than the Scriptures have determined, 

4, An accompanying circumstance, rave. 

@1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36, I hope these are 
Collaterals of no danger, 2819 J. Lawrence in Jfonuthly 
Afag. XLVI. x28 What can we say of time and space, but 
that they are the synonyms or collaterals of existence, 

5, A collateral kinsman. 

1691 Woon A zk. Oxon. 11. 699 All collaterals, viz. Uncles, 
Aunts, Brothers and Sisters. 1777 Rosertson Hist. Aner. 
(1778) I1. vit, 281 Collaterals of mature age or distinguished 
merit were often preferred to those .. nearer the throne in 
direct descent, 18x Morritr Let. 28 Dec. in Lockhart 
Scott, A greedy collateral who inherited the estate. 

b. A collateral line of descent. rare. 

1698 Sipney Disc. Govt. i. § 15 (1704) 28 All the Sons of 
Shem and Japhet, and their Descendants in the Collaterals, 
were to be prefer’d before him [Ham]}. 

* 6. Anything given as collateral security, 

1887 Fall River Advance 23 Apr. 1/2 Russia wants to 
berrew 100,000,000 roubles. Let the Czar send along his 
collaterals. 3 

Collaterali:sm, A collateral practice. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 488 The picking of pockets, 
with its collateralisms of highway robbery. .and swindling. 

Colla:teraslity. rare.’ [£ prec: see -anITy.] 
Collateral quality or position. 

16rr Cotar., Collateralité, collateralitie, or collateral- 
nesse. x656 DucarRp Gate Lat. Unl. 169'By reason of the 
continual collateralitie of the Sun. 

Collaterally (kfletérali), adv. [f. Conna- 
TERAL + -LY 2.] In a collateral manner or position. 

1.-Side by side; by the side; at or toward the 
side, sideways. ah. 

” r4g2-bo tr. Higden (Rolls) I, 331 ‘That londe hathe on the 
southe este to hit Spayne-by the sailenge of thre dayes from 
hit as, colaterally. xs —Epen Decades. W. Ind, m1. vit. 
(Azb.) x7x It hath collaterally on :the lefte*hande .the.mon- 
taines ‘of Daiguani, 1642 .Witxins Wath, Magick 1..vii. 
(2648) 5x When. they [pullies] are-placed collaterally... 1672 
Grew Anat, Plants (1682)8 The Sap «. issues .. in a direct 
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Line from the Root into-the Plume: but collaterally, into 
the Lobesalso. 1789 G. Keate Acc. Pelew Ist. x09 Covered 
with bamboos laid and fastened down collaterally. x84x 
Borrow Zincali 11, 119 To give the names of the most 
common .. objects in the Hungarian and Spanish Gitano, 
collaterally with their equivalents in the Moorish Arabic. 

2. jig. Aside from the main course, subject, pur- 
pose, etc.; by the way, secondarily, indirectly. 

1610 Guitiim Heraldry 1. i. 1 The latter serueth directly 
for my purpose .. the former ..tendeth thereto but collater- 
ally. 2682 Drypvex Pref Relig. Laici (Globe) 187, I have 
+-created to myself two sorts of enemies; the Papists.. 
more directly.. and the Fanatics more collaterally. 1863 
Kincrake Crimea I. ii27 To redress a public wrong which 
chances to be collaterally hurtful to his own State. 1875 
Grapstonr Gleax, V1. Ixxvi. 182 Collaterally sustained by 
three other propositions. k 

8. In a manner attendant or parallel; co-ordin- 
ately, side by side (wt). 

1800 CoLquuoun Comet. Thames vi. 237 The genera! in- 
fluence of the design extended collaterally to all Branches 
of Trade. 1855 Zss. /ntuitive Morals 33 We find, collater- 
ally with the evidence of care for our enjoyment, another 
series of providential arrangements tending ..to the en- 
couragement of virtue. . 

4. By way of collateral relationship. 

1602 Return Jr. Parnass. Ww. i. (Arb.) 51 The lands do 
collaterally descend, x880 Muirueap tr. Audles of Ulpian 
v. § 6 Formerly marriage could not be contracted between 
persons related collaterally as far as the fourth degree. 

Colla‘teralness. xare—°. Collateral quality. 

3611 Corar. [see COLLATERALITY]. 

+ Colla'terate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. collater-are to 
have on each side.]} 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Collaterate, to joyn side by side. 

Collating (kflétin), od/. sb. [f Conuats v. + 
-Inc1.] The action of the verb CoLiaTE. 

x64z Jer. Taytor Zfisc. (1647) 175 Bishops had a power 
of imposing hands, for collating of Orders. 1746 W. Met- 
notu Piiny v. viii. (R.), The collating of the several his- 
torians will be a work of great labour, 1879 Bookbdy. in 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. qo/ Arranging and Collating. 

Collation (kplé-fan), sb. Also 2-3 collatiun, 
4 colasioun, 4-5 col(l)acioun, collacion, -yon, 
5 colacion, 5-7 -tion, 6 collasion, -yon. [a. 
OF. collation, -cton action of conferring, etc., ad. 
L, collatzén-em, un, of action f. collat- ppl. stem of 
confer-re to bring together: see ConFrER, and 
-ATION. This word has had many developments 
of meaning in med. Latin, French, and English ; 
with us, it appears first as an ecclesiastical term, in 


sense 6. 

(In mod.F. collation is used in senses 3, 43 8,93 10, Tr. 
According to Littré in senses 8, 9, it is pronounced with one 
Zonly, whereas in the other senses both 2’s are heard; con- 
sequently he treats cod/ation the repast as a distinct word 
(so far as modern use is concerned) from the other senses. 
In English, 8 and 9 are closely articulated to other senses,)} 

I. Bringing together, comparison. 

+1. A bringing together or collection, ¢5f. of 
money ; a contribution. Ods. 

1382 Wyeir Rom. xv. 26 To make sum collacioun 
[Vulg. collationem), or gedrynge of moneye. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Syinbolun, a shotte: a collation. 1600 How 
Lanp Livy v, xxv. 196 The collation and gathering of a 
small donative. x25 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. w7the lv. 
67 They publish’d also in Sermons the Collations, that is, 
the Alms which they commonly collected every Sunday for 
the Poor, 

b. Roman and Scotch Law. The throwing to- 
gether of the possessions of several persons, in 
order to an equal division of the whole stock ; 
hotch-pot ; L. collatio bonorum. 

1828 Wesster, Collation 5 In Scots law, the right which 
an heir has of throwing the whole heritable and movable 
estates of the deceased into one mass, and sharing it equally 
with others who are of the same degree of kindred. 1886 
J. Murrnean Eucyc?. Brit, XX. 714 The application of the 
principle of collation to descendants  preers so that they 
were bound to throw into the mass of the succession before 
its partition every advance they had received from their 
parent in anticipation of their shares. 

ce. Collation of seals (see quot.). 

1708-15 Kersey Collation of Seals (in ancient Deeds), 
when_one Seal was set on the Back of another, upon the 
same Ribbon, or Label. Sorzzzin Baitzy. 1848in WHARTON. 

2. The action of bringing together and compar- 
ing ; comparison. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. rv. iv. 125 Ellys he mot shewe pat 
pe colasioun of proposiciouns nis nat spedful to a necessarie 
conclusioun. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. xviii. (1495) 
43.An angel. .vnderstondyth and knowyth sodaynly wythout 
collacion of one thynge to a nother. 1570-6 LampaRDE 
Peranb. Kent (x826) 98 That the truth may appeere, by 
collation of the divers reports. 1646 T. Pumiror Poewts 43 
A Collation between Death and Sleep. x669 Gate Cr¢. 
Gentiles ut. xi. 65 The Hebrew and Egyptian Language 
had some things commun ; from the collation whereof, some 
light may arise. 1790 Patey Hora Paz. ii. § x A close 
and attentive collation of the three writings. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Haminton Metaph, xxxiv. (1859) II. 278 ‘This. .necessarily 
supposes a comparison, a collation, between existence and 
non-existence, 1848 Miri Pol. Econ, I, 430. » 7 

3. esp. Textual comparison of different copies of 
a document; -critical comparison of manuscripts 
or editions with a view to ascertain the correct 
text, or.the perfect condition of,a particular copy. 

zgg2 W., Taynne Chaucer's Wks. Ded., The contrarietees 
and alteracions founde’by collacion of the one [edition]. with 
the other. xg68 in H. Campbell Leve-lett: MaryQ. Scots 
App. 52° The originals ,. were duly conferred and compared 
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+. with sundry other lettres .. in collation whereof no differ- 
ence was found. -.x717 Atrersury Let. to Pofe 8 Nov., I 
return you your Milton, which, upon collation, I find to be 
revised:and augmented in several places, 1768 Jonnson 
Pref. to Shaks. Wks. 1X. 292 By collation of copies, or 
Sagacity of conjecture. 1868 Furnivatn Sem. Pref. 
Canterb, T. (Chaucer Soc.) 5, The MS, was old and good 
enough to deserve collation for the next edition of Chaucer. 

b. The recorded result of such comparison; a 
set of corrections or various readings obtained by 
comparing different copies. : 

1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. Wks, 1836 I. 2 The collation, it 
“seems, was sent defective to Oxon. 1758 Jortin Evasin. I. 
3 rasmus desires Aldrige to get him a Collation of 

eneca..from a Manuscript of King’s College. 1875 Scrrv- 
ener Lect. Grk. Test. 54 Bentley's collation [of lex A} 
.-is yet in manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

ec, Law. (See quot.) 

1727-5x Cuampers Cyci., Collation, in common law, is the 
comparison, or presentation of a copy to its original, to see 
whether or no it be conformable: or the report, or act of 
the officer who made the comparison. A collated act is 
equivalent toan original; provided all the parties concerned 
were present at the collation. 

4. Printingand Bookbinding. a. The action of 
collating the sheets or quires of a book or MS. 

b. A description of a book or manuscript by its 
signatures or the number of its quires, and a state- 
ment of the sheets or leaves in each quire; also, a 
list of the various contents of a book and of the 
pages or parts of pages occupied by them. 

1834 Lownves Bibhogr. Manual Pref., He gives neither 
the collation nor prices of books. 3882 Braves Caxton x3 
In Caxton’s books the collation of the sheets preceded the 
folding. /éid. 133 These indications .. enable us to decide, 
even where printed signatures are wanting, the true colla- 
tion ofa book. /did, 173 The Game and Bay of the Chess 
moralised..Collation.—Eight 4% and one 5" = 74 leaves. 

TI. Conference, discourse, refection, light Tepast. 

+5. A personal conferring together; consulta- 
tion, conference, esp. of a private or informal sort. 

1362 WycuiF 2 Afacc. xit. 43 Collacioun [Vulg. collatione] 
or spekinge to gidre. ¢ 1386 Cnaucen Clerk's 7. 269 Yit wol 
I,.That in my chambre, I and thou and sche Have a colla- 
cioun. 1474 Caxron Chesse in. v. G vj b, They ought not 
there to argue and dispute one agaynst another; but they 
ought to make good and symple colacion to geder. 1538 
Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 77 Quhen thay wald mak colla- 
tioun, With any lustie companyeoun. 31655 Futter Ch. 
fist. 1. ti. § 90, Baronius and Binnius will in no case allow 
this for a council, only they call it a collation. 1666 Evetyn 
Ment, (1857) IIL. 176 Collation with our officers. . 

b. A discourse, sermon, or homily ; a treatise, 
exposition. Ods. 

1417 J. Forester in Rymer Fadera (1710) IX. 434 Car- 
denal Comeracence .. had purposit .. to have y maad the 
ferste Collation to for the Kynge. 1494 Fabvan vii. 306 He 
made vnto them colacions or exortacions, & toke for his 
anteteme, Haxrietis aguas. 1525 Lp, Bernenrs Froiss. 11. 
ci. (xevii.] 295 The archebyshope of Canterbury sang the 
masse; and after masse y* issoppe made a collacyon. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 2531) 43 We shall fyrst declare by 
ordre thre thynges, and so procede in this poore collacyon 
or treatyse. 1855 Fardle Facions 1. xii, 273 The collacion 
++ made in the pulpite on Sondaies and haly dafes. 163 
Werver Ane, Hun, Afon. 65 Uf any Priest came .. into the 
village, the inhabitants thereof would gather about him, and 
desire tohaue some good lesson or collation made vnto them. 
x655 Futren Hist, Cand, tor Bilney..for the present gave 
them a Collation. - 

6. The title of the celebrated work of John Cas- 
sian, A. D. 410-420 Collationes Patrum tn Scetica 
Evemo Commorantium, i.e. Conferences of (and 
with) the Egyptian Hermits. 

[cs40 Regula S. Benedicti \xxiii, Nec non et Collationes 
Patrum et Instituta et Uita eorum, sed et Regula sancti 
patris nostri Basilii.] cxr2oo Winteney Rule St. Benet 
ibid., Odde pa collatiuns, pat Johannes Cassianus awrat, & 
here halizere manna lif fe on Uitas Patrum is geredd, & be 
regol ures halizes fader Basilies. 1340 Ayer, 155 Ase zayp 
be boc of collacions of holy uaderes. 1460-70 Bh. Quint. 
essence 18 As it is preued in vitas patrum, pat is to seye, in 
lyues & colaciouns of fadris. @1s00 Orol. Saf. in Anglia 
XX. 357 Pe boke of lyfe of fadres & her collacyons. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. $16/2 Cassianus in the .xi. col- 
lacion the .xii. chapter. 1699 Burner 39 472. xvii.(T.), No 
book was more read in the following ages than Cassian’s 
Collations. 1885 Catnolic Dict. s. v. Fast 341 St. Benedict 
ws ate his religious to assemble after supper and before 
compline and listen to ‘collations’—i.e. conferences (of 
Cassian), the lives of the fathers or other edifying books, 

+b. In OL, Collationes, as above, was rendered 
purhtogenes vaca, pa purhtogenessa, also simply 
VaCE; vecediesse; C1200 Pa vaca, i.e. relations, nar- 
ratives, discourses, and in ME. collation had the 
sense: Relation, account. Obs. 

- lesqo Regula S, Benedicti xtii, Mox ut surrexerint a cena, 
sedeant omnes in unum, ct legat unus collationes, vel vitas 
patrum, aut-certe aliquid quod edificet audientes.. Acce- 
dant ad Iectionem Collationum. az000 0, E. Rule St. Benet 
(Schréer) xlii, Rade him mon pa raca odbe lif para heah- 
federa. bid,.(Logemann) And rade an burhtogenes race 
o8de on ealdfixdera-lifa., Hi‘ gan to redinge’race odde 
recednesse, cxz00 MWintency Rule’ St. Benet, ibid., And 
racde an ba raca o8ée lif pxre heahfadera.] ; . 
¢ 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhede mit. xxxii. (1869) 153 It is wel 
+;myn entencioun pat ou make me ber ofcollacioun. 

“7. ‘ The’ reading from the Cod/ationes or lives of 
the’ Fathers, which’ St. Benedict (Regzila ‘xlii, see 
6 b.) instituted in his‘monasteries before compline’ 
(Dict. Chr Antiq.). . Pan ee ee 
2 Whether:the name actually originated-in the Collationes 
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Patrunt:read on-these occasions does not appear certain. ; 
i ; 640, the name is simply codfatio : 
(Regula S. [sidori c. viii, ‘ad audiendum in Collatione Pa. | 


Already in Isidore, a 


trem ..ad collectam conveniant..Sedentes autem omnes in 
Collatione tacebunt nisi,’ etc. Du Cange). 
@8s0, and Honorius of Autun (¢1300), the coffatio is ex- 
plained as being itself a conference of the monks upon the 
passage read, ‘aliis conferentibus interrogationes, conferunt 
alii congruas responsiones'. (See Du Cange.) . 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 121 After pe ny3t colla- 
cioun sche wook anon to peday. /éid. VIL. 373 He wolde be 
at be colacioun of monkes, and made pe general confessioun 
wip obere. 1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 165 Before Com- 
plyn ye haue a collacion, where ys redde some spyrytuall 
matter of gostly edyfycacion. 1482 Monk of Evesham vi. 
(Arb.) 26 The mene while .. hit range to the collacyon and 
the bretheren ..went thense. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 65 Redynge in y® refectory, or in the chapyter hous at 


cotlacyon. 1536 R. Beervey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 
ae s drynk an bowl! after collacyon tell ten or xii. of 
the clock. 


8, Extended to the light repast or refection taken 
by the members of a monastery at close of day, 
after the reading or conference mentioned in 7. 
(Many quotations combine senses 7 and 8.) Hence, 
in modern R. C. usage, A light repast made in 
lieu of supper on fasting days. 

¢ 3308 Land Cokayne 145 (The monks] Wendith meklich 
hom to drinke And geth to har collacione. 1582 Munpay 
Eng. Rom, Life in Hart. Misc. 11. 179 The time of studye 
expired, the bell calleth them from theyr chambers, downe 
into the Refectorium: Where cuery one taketh a glasse of 
wine, and a quarter of a manchet, and so he maketh his 
collatione. x9z5 tr. Duepin's Eccl. Hist, 17th c. Lv. 84 This is 
that which is call’d Collation .. after the Conference they 
took Water or Wine, and a mouthful of Bread to support 
their Necessities. 1797 Mus. Rapcuurre /talian xi, The 
lady-abbess, gave a collation to the padre abbate and such of 
the priests as had assisted at Vesper-service. 1885 Catholic 
Dict. s.v. Fast 342 The quantity permissible at collation 
has been gradually enlarged. St, Charles .. only allows a 
glass of wine with an ounce and a half of bread to be taken 
as a collation on the evening of fasting days. 

9. Hence, in gez. use, A light meal orrepast: one 
consisting of light viands or delicacies (e.g. fruit, 
sweets, and wine), or that has needed little pre- 
paration (often ‘a cold collation’). ‘A repast; a 
treat less than a feast’ (J.). 

Originally applied to a repast between ordinary meals, and 
still retaining much of that character. 

1525 Lo. Berners /roiss. U1. xci. {Ixxxvii.] 272 Than wyne 
and spyces were brought in, and so made collasyon. 533 
Upatt Flowers 75 (R.) Such bankettes are called collacions, 
@ collatum, tu, that is of laiyng together every one his 
porcion, x161x Corer., Collation .. also, a collation, rere- 
supper, or repast after supper. 2630 R. Jounson Kingd. § 
Commw, 183 Very few which (besides their ordinary of 
dinner and supper) doe not Gouster, as they call it, and make 
collations, three or foure times the day. 1664 Perys Diary 
(2879), III. 4 Come to the Hope about one and there. -had a 
collacion of anchovies, gammon, etc. 1759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. 1. vit. 536 A collation of wine and sweetmeats was pre- 
pared. 1771 Smotterr Humph. Cé. (2815) 111 Supping in 
different lodges on cold collations. x775 Jounson MWesters 
Ist., Buller of Buchan, Ladies come hither sometimes in the 
summer with collations [#¢, to picnic]. 1882 Sitortiouse 
F. Inglesant U1, 205 A plentiful and delicate collation was 
spread .. with abundance of fruit and wince. 

Jig. x652 A. Ross Hist. World Pref. 13 Here they may 
have a short Collation after a long Feast. @266x FuLuER 
Worthies m.96 May he be pleased to behold this my brief 
Description of Surrey, as 2 Running Collation to stay his 
Stomack, no set meal to satisfic his hunger. 1791 D'IsRAEtt 
Cur. Lit, Lit. Fourn., The public .. now murmured at the 
want of that salt and acidity by which they had relished 
the fugitive collation, 

III. Conferring, preferment to office, ete. 

+10. Conferring or bestowal (esp. of a dignity, 
prize, benefit, honorary degree). Obs. exc. as in 11. 

1579 FENTON Guicciard, 1. x599) ge Honoring in him by 
the collation of that dignitic, the vertue he shewed in the 
battell, 1642 Jer, Tavior Lfisc. (1647) 47 In the collation 
of holy Orders. 1647 Lituy Chr. Astrol. xxxvii. 217 Mus 
tuall yeception or translation, or collation of light and 
nature betwixt them. 660 Bonp Ses. dee 88 The dona- 
tion or collation of the power is from the Community. 
Pater 6d Barrow Ser, 1, viii. 95 In the collation, ‘tis not 
in the gold or the silver... in which the benefit consists, 
but the will and benevolent intention of him who bestows 
them. 169x Ray Crvation 1. (2704) 436 Neither are we to 
give Thanks alone for the first Collation of these Benefits. 
1761 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 128/x The collation of the prize 
has been deferred. 2775 Jounson MWestern-Jst.-Whks. X. 
332 The indiscriminate collation of degrees has justly taken 
away that respect which they originally claimed. 

Ll. Zecles. a, The bestowal of a benefice or other 
preferment upon a clergyman. b. (more usually) 
The appointment of a clergyman Zo a benefice; 
now, Zechw. Institution ‘by the ordinary to a living 
which is in his own gift. Kiss okt 

€1380 Wvcuir Sern, Sel. Wks, I. 305 It hap fallen ofte 
tymes. .pat two men have grace at 00 tyme of 00 collacioun, 
1421 Hen. V in Elis Orig. Leté. mt. 30 1. 72 Hit is wel oure 
entent whanne any sucche benefice voydeth of oure yifte 
yat'ye make collacion to him yrof. x16rx Sreep Hist: Gé, 
Srit.1x. xiii. § 88 They had enacted against all Collations of 
Bishoprickes and dignities by the-Pope. x6zs Bacon Ess. 
Empire (Arb.) 307 Where the Churchmen come in, and are 
elected, not by the Collation of the King, or Ea 
Patrons, but by the People. 364x Termes de-la Ley 64 
Collation is properly the bestowing of a Benefice by the 
Bishop, that hath it in his owne gift or patronage. -1765 
Biackstone Comtnt, ae When the ordinary is‘also the 
patron, and confers the living, the presentation’and institu- 
tion are one and the same act, and are called a collation to 


By Smaragdus | 


‘COLLATIVE, 


‘a benefice, “1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl, 1. i22 The 


earliest record of an actual'collation by the chancellor of a 
master to a grammar school. ; 
ec. Right of institution.” 

1480 Bury Wills (2850) 58 That..the priour of the Monas- 
terte of Bury.. shuld have the gyfte and collacion of the 
same. 3836 Act 27 Hex, VILL, ¢. 42 § 6 in Oxf. & Camb. 
E£nactm. 18, Any Parsonnage, Vicarage, Chauntrie or any 
other promocion spirituall .. being .. of the collacion or 
patronage of the said College. 1661 Bramnaty Yast Vind, 
iv. ‘tg And the Statute of provisors..the King and his heirs 
shalf have and enjoy for the time the collations to the Arch- 
bishopricks and other dignities elective. x25 tr. Dupin's 
Eccl. Hist. 17th c. 1. u, itt. 46 Pope Clement IV reserv'd to’ 
himself the Collation of all the vacant Benefices. 

td. ?A certificate of recommendation to a bene- 
fice, Obs. [F. la provision du collateur.) 

1646 Be, Maxwett Burd. Issach, in Phenix (1708) I1.293 
Before their Right could be compleated or perfected, the 
were to return to the King from the Superintendent a Col- 
Jation or Certificate, That he was of that Ability to do 
good Service to the King and Church. 

+ Collation, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. colla- 
ionner and med.L. collationdre in the same senses.} 

1. tans. To make a collation of; to compare 
(different copies, etc.) ; to ConLaTE, 

1368 Dx. Norrorx Fo2/. in H. Campbell Love-let#. Mary 
9. Scots App. 37 The said Erle of Murray... did thereupon 

eliver the copies, being collationed. 1676 W. Row Contin. 
Blair's Autobiog, xi. (1848) 358 They supplicate for 2 double 
of their petition; which being refused, they collationed 
their memories and wrote down their petition. 1693 Burnet 
Let. in Brit. Mag. XXXV. 376 As for the dates... I might 
haue writ them wrong, or collationed them too negligently. 
19715 M. Davies A chen. Brit. 1. 346 Ifthose.. were by proper 
hands collection'd, collation’d, and edition’d. : 

b. Printing and Bookbinding. = CouLats z. 4. 

1656 Buount Glossogr. s.v., To collation a Book; that is, 
to look diligently by the letters or figures at the bottom of 
every page, to see that nothing be wanting or defective. 
1683 Moxon Aleck. Zxerc. U1. 350 Before he Folds the 
Books he will Colation them. ; 

2. zntz. To partake of a collation; to lunch. 

16x Cotar., Collationner. .also, to collation it, or make a 
rere-supper. 1658 Everyn Afent, (1857) 1. 345, Lwent to see 
a coach-race in Hyde-Park, and collationed in Spring Gar- 
den. 1742 Jarvis Quix. (1842) Il. 246 They .. all three .. 
collationed and supped at one and the same time. 

. trans, To entertain with a collation. 

166z Evetyn Afent. (1857) 1. 389 They were likewise colla- 
tioned with us, and were very merry. 1684 Dixetey sf 
Dk, Beaufort's Progr. Wales 66 His grace was collationed 
according to his quality. 

Colla‘tioner, Ods. [f. prec. verb + -EB.] 
. One who makes a collation of a book, etc.; 2 
collator. 

2683 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 11,350 To do this the Colationer 
provides himself with a Bodkin, . 

2. One who partakes of a collation, 

1786 Map. D'Arbiay Diary(1842) III. 99 We, meanwhile, 
untitled attendants, stood at the other end of the room. :all 
strictly facing the royal collationers. 

Collationing, vii. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING1.J 
The action of COLLATION vb., in various senses. . 

1652 Evetyn State of France Misc. Writ. (1805) s0 The 

eri! of disbauched and frequent collationings. x715 M. 

Avis Athen, Brit, 1.290 Nothing but a strict collationing 
of them can assure us. 2726 /did. 11, 333 As may be cvi- 
dene'd by the Collationing of the Registry. 

Collatitious (kpletifas), a. [f. L. collatici-us, 
-tti-us raised by contribution (co//atio) + -0v8.] 

+1, Characterized or distinguished by collation ; 
done by way of general contribution. Ods. 

1656 BLouxt Glossogy., Collatitious, done Ve conference 
or contribution of many. «1670 Hacker Adp, Williams 
(1693) 1. 46 Raised up by other men’s collatitious Liberality. 

2. Collatitious organs, viscera: ‘applied to the 
stomach and bowels, as the general receptacles of 
the different kinds of aliment*(Mayne Zxfos. Lex). 

3834 J. M. Goon Sindy Aled. (ed. aM «9 Collatitious or- 
gans of digestion, J/ézd, I, 314 Diseases affecting’ the 
collatitious viscera, : <9 7 

Collative (kglztiv), 2. (andsd.) [ad. L. colla- 
tiv-us brought. togetlier, collected, joint, f, co/lat- 
(see CoLLATE). Cf. F. codlatif.] aA ; 

- +1. Of the nature of, or formed by, joint contri- 
bution: cf. collective. Obs. 

2656 Brount Glossogs., Collative, conferred together, 
made large, mutual, 1813 W. Taytor in Afouthly Rev. 
LXX. 500 The Romans had public funerals for their minis 
terial, and collative funerals or their opposition, chieftains. 

2. That has the quality or power of conferring. 
Const. of. . 

1644 Br. Maxwewt Prerog. Chr. Kings viii. 92 Collative 
of positive acts and effects. 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem 
(1687) 66 These words do not seem institutive, or collas 
tive of Power. 3832 Austin Yurispr. (1870) IL. lv. 9x4 Ine 
vestitive facts he divides into collative and impositive, 3875 
Poste Gaius 1. Introd..3 Title..is any fact Collative or 
Privative of a Right. 3 r 

+3. Of a conferred or bestowed kind. - Ods. : 

, 2627 Cotiins Def iPe. Ely u. x. 417-The elements by 
prayer acquire a degree of sanctification (I meane relatiue 
hnd collate, not essential sanctification). -°  « 

- 4; Zccl.- Where. the. ordinary (being. himself the 
patron) collates,- - Tea ae 
39725 tr, Dupin's Beel, Hest, 17th cF 1. wi. 79 Collative 
Benefices, - 1767 Buackstone Comme. IIs 22° An advowson 
collative is where the bishop and patron are one and the 
same person, Ba ae a 


COLLATOR. 
+B. sb. A joint contribution. [L. collatiouns.] 


1656 Brounr Glossogy., Collative, a Sacrifice made of many 
mens offerings together, a benevolence of the people to the 


King. - 3 

Collator (kfléte1). Also 5-7 -our, 7-8 -er. 
[a. L. coféator contributor, etc., agent-sb, f. co//at- 
(see Connate). Cf F. collateur.] 

+1. One who collects, a collector. Obs, rare. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Tray v. xxxiv, And in all haste through-, 
out all the towne The collatours gathered vp the golde. . 

2. One who collates copies ofa text or document. 

160r Br. Bartow Defence 87 Any collatour, indifferent, 
and learned in the Originals, comparing ours with theirs, 
etc. 17%x Appison Sfect, No. 105 Fg An Editor, or Collator 
of’a_ manuscript. 1768 Jonnson Pref. to Shaks. Wks, 1X. 
292 The collator’s province is safe and easy, the conjecturer’s 

erilous and difficult. 1875 Scrivener Lect, Grk, Test, 18 

‘ew employments. .task the eyesight and skill of a collator 
so much as this, 

8. One who collates the sheets or contents of a 
book, for binding, or for bibliographical purposes. 

1970 Concise Hist. Printing 490 The collater provides 
himself with a bodkin..and pricks up the corner of the first 
sheet A. _ 1879 DeLamotte Bookbinding in Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. IV. 40/2 Maps, diagrams, and illustrations. .have to 
be added afterwards, and this is done by the Collator. 

+4, ? One who takes part in a conference or dis- 
cussion; a disputant. Ods. rare. 

(Cf. St. Augustine 2%, 147 Collatorem enim 
torem,.se esse cupiebat.J 

1628 J. Doucuty Ch.-Schismes 25 The Collator .. begins 
fairely and as a moderate pelagian, but, ere three pages are 

ast... becomes flat Atheist. 1666 Spurstowe Sgir. Chymm. 
Frees) 124 It is not devotion, saith Prosper, rightly against 
his Collator, to acknowledge almost all from God. 

5. One who confers or bestows. 

1629-97 Fettnam Resolves 1. xv. 189 Like well plac’d 
benefits, they redound to the Collator’s honour, 1854 W. 
Waterworts Orig. Anglicanisnt 330 The collators of the 
instrument of grace. 

6. Lccl. One who collates to a benefice, 

x6x2 T. Taytor Comm, Titus i. 4 As Patrons, Prelates, 
beeing the collaters and instituters to benefices, 1679 Bur- 
net “ist. Ref. an. 1516 (R.) Only one benefice might be re- 
served from a collator of ten. 18x8 Hattam Mid. Ages 
(1872) II. 2z5 The pope might prevent the ordinary collator 
upon a vacancy. 1882-3 Scware Excycl. I11, 2108 All 
prelates, patrons, and ordinary collators of benefices, 

Collatress (kpléttrés). rare. ff. after prec. : 
see ~Egs.] ‘A female who collates’ (Worcester). 

Collature, improper f. CoLaTuRE. 

+QGollaud (kflg-d), v. Obs. Also 6 colaude, 
6-7 collaude. fad. L. collaudé-re to praise 
altogether, extol highly, f. col- intensive, altogether 
+laudare to praise.}_ 1. To praise highly, extol. 

1512 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom, ill. 9x To collaude in 
magnificence the said noble adventure. 592 R. Jonnson 
Nine Worthies Eiijb, They beganne to colaude the en- 
devours of one another's actions, x609 Brace Done 
Ecclus, Vin 15, .1 wil praise thy name continually, and wi 
collaude it in confession, 1670 Conclave wherein Clement 
VIII was elected Pope 17 All the rest .. did .. collaud him 
forso brave anaction, 

2. To praise along with others. 

1656 Buount Glossogs., Collaud, to praise with others, 

Collaudation (kplgdé-fon). Ods. or arch. [ad. 
L. collaudation-em, {. collaudare: see prec.] 

1. Warm praise, high commendation. 

1623 CockeraAM ul, Praise... Enchomion, Collaudation, 
x627-97 Fevtuam Resolves 11. \xxv, 320 ‘The Rhetorical 
Collaudations, with the Honourable Epithets given to their 
persons. 1832 Syp, Saute in Alen. & Lett, (1855) II. No, 
332, I could not help writing a letter of congratulation and 
collaudation to Morier, the author. 1874 Br. C. Worps. 
wort Perversions to Rome x5 Pharisaic condemnation of 
others and. .self-complacent collaudations of ourselves. 

2.?A praising along with others. 

1677 Gout. Venice 113 The Collaudation and Confirmation 
of the People was nothing but an outward approbation. 

Collayne, obs. f. COLOGNE. 

Colld, obs. f. Coxp. 

+Colle. Ods. [app. a var. of Cown, cowle, 
covle; though the phonology is difficult.] A cask, 
wine-vessel, tub. 

¢ 1475 Pict. Vocad. in Wr.-Willcker .. 808/10 Hee ciga, a 
colle; ec tina, idem est. : 

Colle, obs. f. Coan; var. of Cong 54.2 Obs., trick, 

+ Colleagen, colle'gen. Obs. rare—1. [app. a 
mixture of colleague and collegian.] =CoLLEAGUE, 

15799 Twrne Phisicke agst. Fortune u, xiii. 187 a, The 
presence and hast which his Collegenesse made to depart, 
woulde not permit hym to make farther delay. did. 11. Ixxi. 
248 a, The insolence of thy colleagen. Jdid¢, There is hap- 
pened vnto me a foolyshe and stubberne colleagen. ? 

Colleague (kg'lig), sb. Forms : (6 colege, Sc. 
collig, collige, 7 college), 7-9 collegue, 8 co- 
Hegue, 6- colleague. [a. F.colligue, ad. L. col- 
Zéga, one chosen along with another, a partner in 

office, ete. § ‘f, col- together + /egéve to choose, etc, 
Tn 17th ec, still commonly accented on the second 

syllable:. Not etymologically related to next word.] 

_2, One who is associated with another (or others) 
in office, or special employment ; strictly, said of 

those who stand in the same relationship ‘to ‘their 
electors, or to the office which they jointly dis: 

charge. (Not applied to partners in trade or manu- 
facture.) Peo ga Ls. 


et disputa- 


Vee tre 


619 
[2524 R. Pace [at Lucca] in Strype Zcel, Mem. 1. App. 


. xi. 22’ His ‘collega Trenouls had not according to promise 


money). Obs... 


written to hym syns'his teur] 22533 Frirn Wes. 6x 
(R,) They would geue no more place. .then S. Paule gaue to 
Peter hys colleague, 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 293 
Sanct Augustyne, wit his Collige Melletus. 1580 NorTH 
Plutarch (2676) 531 His Collegue and fellow-Consul Ca. 
tulus, 1658 BramMHALL Consecr. Bps. vi. 137 Being de- 
manded .. how Parker and his Collegues were consecrated 
Bishops. @266x Horypay Fuvenal 166 Marius, though of 
mean birth, was yet a nobleman’s college. 1776 Gipson 
Decl. & F. 1. 389 He had associated three colleagues in 
the exercise of the supreme power, 185: Grapstrone Glean. 
IV. 4 The treaty... upon.. which, as a Colleague of your 
Lordship, I had the honour to be employed, 
b. transf. and jig. 
1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1673) 254 The intolerable 
e of their stoned horses towards their colleagues and 
guides. 1652 J. Haut Height of Elog. Introd. 25 Another 
vertue collegue to these is Amplification. 1667 Micron 
P.L.%. 59 Mercie collegue with Justice. 182z Procrer(B. 
Cornwall) Yuan i, This night Shall be my colleague in a 
desperate act, 

+2. One of two or more leagned together; a 
confederate, an ally. Obs. vare~1. [cf. next.] 

x670 G. H. Hist. Cardinais ut, 1, 278 The Colleagues 
against Aldobrandino. 

Colleague’ (kflzg), v. Also 6:collige; fa. 
pple. 6 Se. collegit, 7 col-leaged, colleged: [ad. 
OF. colliguer, colleguer, to join in alliance, unite, 
ad. L. colligare to bind together: spelt in F. in 
conformity with /éewer, in Eng. with Leacur. (Not 
related etymologically to Colleague sb.)] 

+1. ¢vans. To join in alliance, to ally, unite, as- 
sociate, (Chiefly in ga. dp/e.) Obs, 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd, Soc.) I. 219 These 

howses thei usuallie call Colleges, beecause they are ther 
Colliged in felawship and ministerie. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 11, 347 With sic ane prince..To be collegit baith into 
ane band, 1602 SHaxs, Ham. 1. ii, 21, 16xx SpeeD Hist. 
Gt. Brit. 1x, viii. (1632) 55 The Earle of Flanders (now 
col-leaged with King John). 1749G. Wesr tr. Pindar 11th 
Nemean Ode (R.), Pisander .. colleagued in high command 
With great Orestes. 
+h. ref. = 2. Obs. 
7509 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1872) 78 These birds of a 
feather, that had so colleagued themselves together, to 
destroy them, a 1619 Dante Col}, Hist, Eng. (1626) 4 The 
Brittaines ., colleague themselues against the. Romanes. 
x6sx Hower, Venice 180 Lewis. .colleagud himself with 
divers other Princes. 

2. intr, (from reff.) To enter into a league or 
alliance; to unite; to cooperate for a common 
end; also in a bad sense, to conspire, cabal. 

exs6s Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 12 If he 
would fully leave the chancellor .. and colleague with the 
earl of Douglas. 1614 W.B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed, 2) 
23 Vse and custome .. do., incorporate and colleague with 
vs. 1652 Howe. Masaniello 11. 33 Colleguing with that 
people. 1858 Cartyte Fred. Gt. Lu. xi. 164 King Johann 
. colleagued diligently with the hostile Pope. 

Hence Collea‘gued Apis a@., Colleaguing vdl. sb. 

1605 Answ, to Supposed Discov. Romish Doctr. Ep. Ded. 
g Your colleged Princes, the King of Spain, and Arch-duke. 
1996 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 176 My colleagued ministers. 
1817 G. Cuataers Churchyard's Chips Pref, 24 Church- 
pr seeing some colleaguing among the papists, wrote to 

ecil. 

+Collea‘guer. Obs. xare—. One who col- 
leagues, or is in league (with), a confederate. 

2734 NortH Zam, 1. viii. § 42 (1740) 615 He .. con- 
demns the .. Loyal Citizens for Colleaguers with the Court 
to usurp coals Rights of the City. 

Colleagueship (kpligfip). [f Conteacur sd. 
+ -sHIP.}] The position or relation of a colleague ; 
companionship in office, etc. 

@163x Donne £ss. Diuinity (1651) 90 God .. hath not as- 
sumed Nature into a Colleagueship with himself. 1645 
Mitton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 1. 232 A Collegueship in the 
same family, or in thesame journey. 1703 J. Savace Lezt. 
Axntients clxii. 377, I perform’d all the Offices that were due 
to our Coliegueship, 1845 Fonsranque in Life & Labours 
(1874) 478 A sweeter correspondence than that of colleague- 
ship. 1889 Lp. Rosepery in Daily News 2 Oct. 6 In our 
short colleagueship together—if I may so coin a word. 

Colleck(e: see CoLLoox. 

Collect (kp'lekt), sd. Forms: 3-6 collecte, 
4-6 colect, 5 collect. Also (in sense 3) § col- 
lete, colet, 5-6 colett(e, 6 collette, collet. [In 
sense 3, a. F. collecte (=Pr. collecta, Sp. colecta, It. 
colletta), ad. L. collecta sb., a gathering together, 
(1)in Classical Lat. a collection of money or taxes, 
(2) in late L. (Jerome) an assembly or meeting, 
(3) in med. L. in the liturgical sense (which was 
the first in English): f. collects pa. pple. of col- 
“igére to gather together, Coutect. (The forma- 
tion is parallel to that of Romanic sbs. in -a/a, 
-ada, -e.) In OF. it had the semi-popular form 
colette (later colozte) whence ME. collete, as well as 
the learned col/ecte, adapted from the L. collecta,_ 
familiar in ecclesiastical use. Senses 1 and 2 were 
prob. directly from Latin, but they were merely 
extensions of the earlier use of cof/ecte as represent- 
ing L. collecta in sense 3. Sense 4 is a later adapt- 
ation of the Latin.] : _ . 

+1, The action ‘of collecting; a collection (of 
- 382 Wecis.t Cor avier Of the collectis, or gaderingis of - 


. Moneye (Puig de. collectis], that ben maad. 


COLLECT. 


4 140%, Pol, 
Poems (1859) 11. 88 So dide Poul and other disciples, and 
iyrede of colectis made generali bi chirchis, 1430 Lyns. 
hron. Troy w. xxxiv, That the collecte made be anone. 
1860-98 Bk. Diseipl. Ch. Scot. (1621) 46 We have thought 
good for building and upholding of the places, a general! 
collect be made, 
b. Rendering of med.L. collecta in sense of fee 
collected or jointly contributed ’. 

1831 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss. (1853) 407 The regents 
were entitled to exact from their auditors a certain regulated 
fee (pastus, collecta).. Salaries were sometimes piven to 
certain Graduates, on consideration of their delivery of 
ordinary lectures without collect. 

+2. A meeting, assembly ; esd. for worship. Ods. 

1382 Wvcuie Ned, viii, 18 Thei maden solempnete seuene 
dajes, and in the eizthe a colect [Vidg. collectam}, after the 
custum. x925 tr. Dupin's Lcel, Hist. 17th ¢. 1. ve p92 He 
remarks that the word Col/ect signifies commonly the As- 
sembly of the Faithful. 2728 H. Herpert tr. Fleury's 
Eccl, Hist. 1. 528 He asked him if he had assisted at the 
Collect, Le. the assembly. ; 

3. Liturgical, A name given to ‘a comparatively 
short prayer, more or less condensed in form, and 
aiming at a single point, or at two points closely 
connected with each other’, one or more of which, 
according to the occasion and season, have been 
used in the public worship of the Western Church 
from an early date. Applied particularly to the 
prayer, which varies with the day, week, or octave, 
said before the Epistle in the Mass or Eucharistic 
service, and in the Anglican service also in Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, called for distinction 
the Collect of the day. 

As to the origin and history of the term, we are indebted 
mainly to the ev, F. E. Warren, M.A,, for the following 
notes: the Gregorian Sacramentary (ed. Muratori, 22, 28, 
116) has in one place oratio ad collectam, and twice simpl 
collecta {to which also the first is shortened in later copies}, 
as the title of a prayer said at one of the appointed stations 
where the people cod/ected in order to proceed together to 
the church where mass was said. Here the meaning was 
‘a prayer for (or at) the collection or gathering’. But of 
even earlier date is the use, in the Gallican liturgies, of co/- 
lectio, passing later into co//ecta, as a title of prayers, espe- 
cially those of the mass, in which the sense was evidently 
the codlecting or summing up in a prayer of the thought 
sketched out in the Regatio or bidding, or suggested by the 
capitula for the day. It was from this source that the 
term, as a more or less general equivalent for ovatio, passed 
into the mediaeval French and English missals and brevi- 
aries(see Paris Brev, 1836, Rubrice Generales xii; Rituale 
Dunelmensis (Surtees Soc.) passin; Sarin Breviary (ed. 
1882), Index, Sarnie Missal (Burntisl. 1861) 33 Hereford 
Missal p. xxxv3 Fork Missal (Surtees) I. 169, etc.) and 
thence, again, into the Book of Common Prayer, where it is 
the title of such prayers as were taken directly from the 
Breviary or other Service-books of the Sarum use, and of 
new compositions of the same type. Neither codéecta nor 
collectio occurs as a title, or in a rubric, in the Roman 
Missal or Breviary, or in any authorized Roman Service- 
books; but the term is popularly applied, at least in France 
and England, to ‘the prayer in the Mass, after the Gloria 
ath i fore the Epistle’ (see Catholic Dict. s.v.3 also 

ittré). 

It does not appear that there was any original connexion 
between the Roman and Gallican uses of co//ecta here men- 
tioned; but from an early period etymologizing writers 
tried to connect them, so as to derive the collect from both 
at once : see the A/icrologus (¢ 1100) iii, of Gallican author- 
ship, Joh. Bekethus Divin, Offic. Explicatio(a 1200) xxxvii, 
Durandus Rationale Div. Of. (a 1300) Iv. xv. § 13; see also 
Dict. of Christian Antig. s. v., and Canon Bright ‘On the 
Collects’ in the Prayer-Book Commentary (S. P. C. K.), 

a1225 Ancr, R. 20 To pe collecte of euerich tide, & to pe 
Letanie. 14.. Sz. Gregory's Trental 220 in Pol, Rel. & L. 
Poems (1866) 91 Pe preste moste say in his masse. . Pe colette 
pat fyrst y oftolde. 1454 2, 2, Wills (1882) 233, xij marke 
for to syng for me with a special Colett. 1526 Pider. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 259 b, Whan he sayth the Collettes. a z530 
Myrr. our Ladye 134 Yt is also called a Collecte that is as 
moche to saye a gatherynge togyther, for before thys prayer 
ye.-gather you in onhed to pray in the person of holy 
chirche. 1549 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer, Order read. ake 
tures, The Collect, Epistle, and Gospell, appoynted for the 
Sundaie. 2656 BLount Glossogy., Collect. .more particularly, 
it is the Priests prayer in the Mass, so called because it 
collects and gathers foretne the supplications of the multi. 
tude, speaking them all with one voice; and because it isa 
collection and sum of the Epistle and Gospel for the day. 
2672 Comper Comp, Temple 1, § 20 (R.), I may add .. my 
own conjecture, that these prayers have been named collects 
from their being used so near the time of making the collec- 
tion before the Holy Communion. 17x0 C, WHEATLEY 
Ilustr. Bk. Cont. Prayer (1794) 148 The second Collect, 
for Peace. .word for word, translated out of the Sacrament- 
ary of St. Gregory. 1856 Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leigh 1. 
392, 1 learnt the collects and the catechism. 187. Bricut 
in Prayer-bk, Comnt. 85 Some prayers which are essentially 
Collects, such as ‘O God, whose nature’. .are not so named 
in the rubrics. ara e 

+4. concr. That which is collected ; a collection, 


gathering. Ods. ae 

xégx Jer, Tavtor Holy Dying i. § 2. (2727) x5 That Col. 
lectof Tuscan Hieroglyphicks. 168: W. Rosertson Phraseol, 
Gen. (x693) 343 Collects or gatherings out of others works, 
eclecta, 1847 Mepwin Life Shelley 1. x4 The Saturday's 
meal, sort of pie, a collect from the plates during the 


week. : : 
Collect (kplekt), 497. a. (ad. L. collect-tis pa. 
pple. of cof/igére to gather together.] = COLLEOTED 
as pa. pple. (obs.) or adj. (arch.) hei he 
3434-80 tr. Higder (Rolls) 1. 222, There is noo welle. .where 
waters be collecte. ./éid. I. 345 A langage collecte of alle 
langages. 


2677 Cary Chironot, 1, 1.111, ix. 241 The Collect. 


COLLECT. 


Number of all the other intermediate Anarchies 1682 
Wuerer Journ, Greece ut. 227 This-upon more collect 
Thoughts I do not believe. 1830 W. Paituies Mt. Sinai 
11, 94 Unshaken he alone, And self-collect. 

+b. Collect years. : 

‘*Collected years, When a table contains quantities de- 
noting the amount of a planet’s motion during round periods 
of years, such as 20, 40, or 6o years; such a change is 
entered under the heading Aunt Collecté.. (Skeat in Chaucer’ 
Astrolabe (1872) Gloss.) ‘ na 

1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 547 Hise tables tolletanes .. 
fful wel corrected, ne ther lakked nought neither his collect 
ne his expans yeeris. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Tray t, In tables 
correct..The yeres collecte and expanse also. 

Collect (kgtekt), v. [Partly a. OF, collecte-r 
(of date 1371 in sense ‘to collect taxes’; so med.L. 
collectare, Sp. colectar), f. collecte sb., L. collecta, 
ConLEct sd. But it is probable that the intro- 
duction of the verb as Eng. was partly due to the 
earlier use of collect pa. pple. as a direct adapta- 
tion of L. collectus, pa. pple. of colligéve to gather 
together (f. cod- + legére to gather); and it is cer- 
tain that the use of the word rests upon its bein 
viewed as the formal Eng. representative of L. co/- 
Uigére, as in the numerous verbs formed on the 
Latin ppl. stems: cf. attract, correct, protect, etc.J 

1. ¢rans. To gather together into one place or 
group ; to gather, get together. 

1573 Foxe Life Tindale (R.), To collect and set forth his 
whole workes togither. xg99 Snaxs. Hen. V, 1. i. 304 
Collect them all together At my Tent. 1647 CLarenDon 
Hist, Reb. 1, (1843) 31/2 Hf the sermons. .were collected to- 
gether, and published, 1798 Ferriar /dlustr. Sterne iii. 58 
He collects. ,the opinions of a multitude of writers. 1872 
Rustin Munera P. (1880) Pref. 7, I was collecting materials 
for my work on Venetian architecture. 1879 Lusgock Se. 
Lect. iii. 72 Our English ants do not collect provision for 
the winter, 1886 P. O. Guide 108 Letters posted in the 
Pillar Boxes on Sundays are collected..in time for the 
general Day Mails. 

b. To gather (contributions of money, or money 
due, as taxes, etc.) from a number of people. Also 
absol. to gather money for a charitable purpose or 
the like, to make a (pecuniary) collection. 

1643 J. Wnite xsé¢ Cent, Priests 40 While the Church 
Wardens are collecting the monies. a1687 Petty Pol, 
Arith., (1690) 90 In Collecting of Customs. 1766 C, Leap- 
neTter Royal Ganger (ed. 6) {7 There shall be raised 
levied and collected, the sum of 4s. for every Hogshead of 
Cyder or Perry. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 3x3 Ex- 
hibicin samples, procuring orders, and collecting debts for 
some. house in the city. 1864 Sata in Daily Ted, 12 Aug. 
In this country (U.S. A.], to dun a debtor for a bill is calle 
‘collecting an account’. ¢1875Q. Printers’ Bible Aids 175 
Paul bids the Corinthians collect for the saints at Jerusalem. 

ec. esp, To gather or make a collection of (scien- 
tific specimens, rare books, curiosities, etc.) ; hence 
loosely or humorously with a single thing as ob- 
ject. Also aédsol. 

1749 B. Witxrs Eng. Butterjies G, You may collect great 
Variety of Caterpillars, 1812 Dispin Bidliomania 542 To 
collect all the Editions of a work which have been published. 
1638 Parker Expl. Tour beyond Rocky Mnts, (1846) 18x 
Mr. Townsend. .in addition to collecting birds. .had collected 
rare specimens of reptiles, 1863 Kincstev Water-bab, 308 
The giant pulled out a bottle and a cork..to collect him 
with, 1888 Bernaro fr. World to Cloister i. 3, 1 have 
gone on ‘collecting’ by sheer force of habit. 

a. Watch-making, To fit together the parts of 
(a watch) into their proper places. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 21 May 6/1 Collecting the watch—that 
is, putting the wheels, ctc., into their places. 

3. intr. for ref.) To gather together, assemble, 


accumulate. 

1794 Aull Adu, 2 Aug, 3/t The people of the town col- 
lecting, the artillery are said to have fired, and dispersed 
them, 2796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 302 The militia col- 
lected from all quarters, 8x6 J. Satu Panorama Se. 5 
Art I. a [It] collects at the bottom of the furnace. 2848 
Macautay Hist, Eng. 1, A force was collecting at 
Bridport, x860 Tynpatt G/ae, 1. xxiii, 165 A house in 
which five or six and twenty people had collected for safety. 

3. ¢vans, To regain or reassert control over, recall 
to order (one’s faculties, thouglits, etc.) ; to sum- 
mon up,. gather and bring into. action. (courage, 
ete.), To-collect oneself: to recover oneself from 
surprise or a disconcerted or distracted state; to 
gather. together one’s. scattered thoughts, feelings, 


or energies; to:compose oneself. 

1602 Marston At, & Afel. u. Wks. 1856 I. 28 What 
meanes these scattred looks? why tremble you? .. Collect 
your spirits, Madam. 26zr Snaxs. Wint. 7. ut. iii. 38 
Affrighted much, I did in time collect my selfe. | pret 
Minton P. LZ. rv. 986 Satan. Collecting all his might dilat 


stood, a76x-a Humes Ast, Eng. (1806) 11. xlviii. 728 
Raleigh, nding his fate inevitable, collected all.his courage. 
x793 W. Ronerts Looker-on (1794) II. 433 As. it is my 

ore I can deliver 


custom to be long in. collecting myself, be 
my thoughts with ease, ,1860 Pusey Min. P, 455 Wa: 
use: ‘collect one’s self’,, for bringing one’s self, all one’s 
thoughts, together, and so, haVing:full possession of one’s 
self, 1863 D. G, Mrtcnere Sev. Stories 232 The Count... 
collected his thoughts. Po ee Nee Nee, Aol ta. 

_ tb. dntr..(for veft:) Obs.. nares te 

163: Sumer Tractor ut, iti, Collect, 
well, -180x-Soutney’ Tialaba 1, iv, At length collecting, : 
Teinab turn’d her eyes To heaven; | ee 


“1:6. ‘To recall to remembrance, recollect.." rare, + faculties at command or in order: composed, self- : 


: | possessed. . The opposite ‘of distracted, = :-. t-22 


36%0 B: Jonson Alch: 3.4, Doe but-collect;. six, whére met’ 
you first Soiegaiotaterey ety aaa S 


I feng. yous ‘are ‘not ,| ! 


620 


4., Horsemanship. To bring (a horse) into such a |: 


_ Position that he has complete command of his 

. powers,-and is completely in hand; as opposed to 

i letting him sprawl or spread himself out. 

‘| 2833 Regul. Lusty, Cavalry 1. 57 Wher a horse defends’ 
| Himself against being collected by leaning on the hand, 

1859 Art of Taming Horses vill, 127 By 2 judicious use of 

the curb rein, you collect a tired horse. . You draw his hind- 

fegs under him, throw him upon his haunches, and render 
him less liable to fall even on his weary or weak fore-legs, 

1887 Jllust, Sport, ¢ Dram, News 10 Nov. 263/r He. .never 

Se balanced and collected. 

SE 

3859 Art of Taming Horses viii. 127 A horse should never 
be turned without being to collect himself. 1879 
Warrte-Mewvitte Riding Recoll. v. 77 For a bank he is 
pretty sure to collect himself without troubling his rider. 

5. To form a conclusion, draw an inference; to 
conclude, deduce, infer. Now rare, the current 
word being gather. 2%. with obj. phrase, subord. 
clause, or i712. 

rg8t Lamparne Liven, sv. xxi. (1588) 622 Hereof also M. 
Marrow collecteth, that .. only eight of them shall receiue 
the wages. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. i, 277 
Clemens Alexandrinus collecteth the time from Adam unto 
the death of Commedus to be 5858 years. 1651 Futter Abed 
Rediv, Ep. Rdr. Aiija, That so the other... may collect 
where and how to amend anything that is amisse. 1655 
— Ch. Hist. 1. iv. § 16 Meursius collecteth him 2 
French-man. a@166r — Worthies (1840) 1. 240, I collect 
him to have died about the year 1635. x67x Mitton P. R. 
sv. $24 By all best conjectures, I collect Thou art to be my 
fatalenemy. 1752 J. Gut Trinity vii. 141 That he .. was 
the Son of God, may very well be collected from these words. 
38x8 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) VI. 445 What the Judges col- 
lected to be the intention of the testator. 1856 WHEWELL 
in Todhunter Acct, Whewelt's Writings 11. 408, 1 collect 
that you are returned, from your communication to the 
Atheneum. 

b. with simple obj, Chiefly of logical inference. 

1593 SHaxs. 2 Hen, VT, 1.1. 35 The reverent care 1 beare 
vnto my Lord, Made me collect these dangers in the Duke. 
1656 R. Rosinson Christ all 559 The Jews collected Christ's 
love to Lazarus by his tears. 1736 Butter Aza, Introd. 
Wks. 1874 I. 9 Many of the laws of Nature.. may be col- 
lected from experiments. @ 853 IN Serm. Ser. im, 
xviii. 242 The first inference we collect from this subject. 

+e. zd, To sum up, infer. Obs. rare. 

1594 Carew tr. Huarte's Exam. Wits 29 Galen prooues 
+ that, etc...thereon he collects, saying, etc. 

Collect, obs. form of Cotrc. 

Collectable (kglektib’l), z. Also -ible. [f 
CoLLECT 2. + Eps 

1, That may be collected, 

1660 Eng, Monarchy the Freest State 6 Many other par- 
ticulars, collectable out of .. Magna charta, 2662 Petty 
Taxes 45 Collectible by a few hands. 1803 SourHEey 
Lett. (1856) I. 243 I am weaving into it all the collectable 
circumstances of the time and manners of the people, 1888 
P. Firzcerato in Gest, Mag. Apr., Old play bills, like 
everything that is ‘col! 

of value and desire to the amateur, 1888 Bryce diver 
Commu, 1, 1. xxiii. 333 A penalty collectible on summary 
Conviction. 7 . 

+2. That may be inferred, deducible. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. £9. . i. 5: The difference of 
their concretion is..collectible from their dissolution. 1658 
— Hydriot. 2 Collectible from Seripture-Expression. 

I Collectanea (kplcktéi-nii), sb. pi. [Lat., 
neuter pl. of collectdneus adj, (sce next), as in the 
Dica collectanea of Caesar, and as sb. in the Col 
lectanea or collected works of Solinus.] Passages, 
temarks, ete., collected from various sources ; (a8 
collect. sing.) a. collection of passages, a miscellany, 

179% BosweEtt Yohnson (1831) I. 373, I shall now present 
my readers with some Collectanca. 1809 Sot 
(1856) IL, 162 So that this collectanea may be formed into a 
biobibliographical and critical account, 2877 tr. Lessing’s 
Fables, The laborious German compiles the collectanea 
which the witty Frenchtnan uses. 


Collecta‘neous, a. rare. [f. L. collectdne- 
us gathered together, collected+-ou0s.] Of the 
nature.of a gathering or collection. . : 


1656 Biount Glossagr:, Colle¢taneous, gathered or mingled © 


with many things, that gathers or noteth' out of divers 
works, [Soin Kersey, Bairey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts.) 
{| Collecta‘neum, [med.L.} = CoLnEorartuat. 
1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. . 18 The collectaneum or 
book of the collects. ; Pee . 
| Collectarium (kplektéridm). [med.L. f. 
collecta a CouuEzor (Sense 3): see -ARIUM.] A 
book containing the collects used in the liturgy. 
1844 Lincarp Azglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) II. App. 329 A very 
ancient collectarium, containing the-capitula, or short ex. 
tracts from Scrip 
used in the daily sérvice through the course of the year, 
1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. 439. i 


Collected (kflektéd), Api. a. 


1. #2. Gathered together, assembled, accumulated. 


-- Wi Ascanius, and a’ collected’ number that 
escap’d.. 173§ Beaxetey.Querist § 193 The collected 


isdom of ages. 1878 Moatzy: Diderot I, 203 More than - 


: -— the «volumes of his collected works. 
: . Gal 

! 3627-99 Fenrnam Tesolocs”1. xvii. 
i collect af 
‘2. fig. Having-one's thoughts, feelings, or mental 


’, have now become objects” 


UTHEY Lett, | 


ture; and the several collects which were ! 


a Conner 2] 
po Micron 30 Bae: 1. (3852) 6 /Eneas a Trojan Prince , 
by way of inference; inferred,’ 


) ‘Tis easier‘ to bear ° 
unkindness, than that which-we meetin affrofits, © 


COLLECTION, 


x6x0 Suaxs, 7em:J. 1. ii. 13 Be collected, No more amaze» 
ment. 1704 Swirr Batt. Bks. (1711) 239 Like an_Orator’ 
collected in himself, and just prepar’d to burst out. 2865" 
M. Arnotp Ess. Crit. i. (1875) 29 The most collected spece 
tator, 1885'Sir-J. win Law Rep. 10 P. Div.goA 


: calm and collected and rational mind. 


8. Having the physical faculties under control. 

1697, Davven Virg. Georg. Wu. 363 When ‘he stands col- 
lected in his Might, He rears, and promises a.more suctess- 
ful Fight. --1879 Wayte-Metviite Riding Recoll. v. er 7 
85 That well-broken hunter. .landing in the same collect 
form. bid. v. 89, I could not have believed it possible to 
make a horse go so fast in so collected’a form. © ae 


Collectedly (kgle'ktédli), adv. [see -nx2.J 

1. Ht. In a collected form or state’; collectively. 

1687 H. More (R.), The whole evolution of times and, 
ages .. is collectedly and presentifickly represented to God 
at once. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela III. x0z Sending me 
what you think I shall like to see, out of those papers 
you chuse not to show me collectedly. 1830 Blachw, Dfag, 
XXVII. 465 With all good will to our brethren of the 
Roman Catholic profession, as individuals, we must look 
with a wary eye upon them collectedly. 

2. fig. In a composed or selfpossessed manner. 
Also said of the action of a horse. 

180r Soutney Thalaba vi. iv, His lip quiver'd .. How. 
beit, collectedly..He answer’d, ‘God is good! His will be 
done!’ 1853 Mrs. Cartyte Left. 11. 222 She. .spoke quite 
collectedly. MVR PISEVUR Mee ee b Sited. 9) 
23 The feat ought then to be accomplished calmly and co! 
lectedly at a trot. 


Collectedness (kfle‘ktédnés). [See -nz8s,] 
1, #4. State of being gathered together; com- 


pactness. 7az. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. wt. xvii, Sith the soul is of 
such subtlety, And close coliectednesse, indispersion. 1873 
Bante Philol. Eng. Tongue § 252 The muscular collected- 
ness of such a sentence as Beati mundo corde. 

2. fig. State of having the faculties under control 
and in order; composure, self-possession, calm- 
ness. 

1789 T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) 11. 580 The coolness and 
collectedness of some of their leaders. 1865 M, Arnotp 
Ess. Crit, iii. 93 Devout collectedness of soul. | 1871 Hote 
Lee Miss Barringion 1. vii. 97 How little leisure there is 
for collectedness and thought. 

Collecting cae kity ), vbl. sb. [f. COLLEC? v. 

+-InG1.] The action of the verb Contecr. Some- 
times concr, in the results or proceeds of the 
action: cf. gatherzngs, gleanings. 

x706 Hearne Collect. 8 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 202 Mr. 
Dodsworth. .spent his whole Life time in Collecting. 188x 
Nature 293 Baskets .. to carry their collectings home. 

attrib, 3 8 Kinestey Water-bab, viii, (1886) 343 Pockets 
full of collecting boxes, bottles, etc. 


Collecting, //. 2. That collects. 

3812 Examiner 23 Nov. J5Y2 His Collecting Clerk had 
embezzled 187. 1886 Pall Sfall G. 23 Nov. 8/2 The pro- 
posal is to lay a collecting sewer along the river bank. 

Collection (kflekfen). Also 4 -ectioun, 6 
-eocion, -eceyon, 7 colection. [a, OF. collection 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. collection-em gathering 
together or up, n. of action f. colligére to CoLLECT, } 

L. The action of collecting or gathering together ; 
é.g. in Post Office use, the gathering of letters” 
from receiving-houses, and: pillar-boxes, into the 
Chief Office for dispatch or delivery. : 

3387 Trevis Higden (Rolls) IV. 345 Pe feste .. of. be col- 
lectioun, of be gaderynge of be bones, 3586 Tuynne in 
Aolinshed U1, 2499/s. Thus hauing set end to the discourse 
of the archbishops of Canturburic. order leadeth vs to a 
collection of the lord Cobhams, «1644 Laup Serv, (1847) 
zyx Itis unum agercpatum, one by collection and conjunc- 
tion. of many, 265r Honpes Leviath, ut. xxxiii. 202 The 
collection or compiling them into this one ik. 1854 - 
Mosetey Astron. Ixv. (ed. 4) 214 A telescope. .of enormous 
power in the collection of light. 1887 P.O. Notice (Oxford), 

ew Collections and Deliveries inthe City. 2.0 

2. égec. The action of collecting money for'a re- 
ligious or charitable” purpose, or to “defray ex- 
penses, esp. at a-religious service or public meet- 
ing; also cover. the moncy so collected. + lz 
collection: in receipt of parish relief (ods.) ; so t ¢o 
take collection, 430 fen Gah Ne a 

1935 Covernate 2 Chron, xxiv. 9 That they shulde bringe 
in.to the Lorde the colleccion which Moses .. appointed. 
3563 Srupnes Anat. Adus. 1.92 The deacons (whose office 

‘was ‘to make collections for the poore). 1666 Everyn 
Diary 10° Oct.,- After which was a. collection for: the 
distress'd loosers in the late fire. -2670, Eacuarp, Cont, 
Clergy 42 It will be as much to his reward in the next world. 
«,to have saved one that takes collection, as him that is. 
able to relieve half the town. 1702 Gainsborough Parish 
Reg. a1 Jan., Burted—Elizabeth diks widdovw, in collection. | 
2740 Westey IVs, (1872) I. 260, I made a collection in our 
congregation for the relief of the poor. 1872 W. E. Scupa- | 
MorE Notitia Exchar.325 The Rubric of 1549. .aud that of! 
1552..both imply that.. the collection was for the-use of the . 


pone oul. ee ae rete site ae 
b. The gathering, in of money due,.as taxes or ’ 
private debts, fn Boj Bee cated ook 

r6s9 Pecks Parnassi Puerp, 161 Augustus wil’d the Pub. . 
licans to stay, From grudg'’d Collections, on-the Saturday. 
1742 Ni James “Poems 123 Where'nine-pence a-day Does 
the ena "ry. repay And one half must’be spent in collection: ; 
x . 

ize its collection in‘inland‘places,*.” (? “~~ 

8: ‘conér.” A’- number “of- objects ‘collécted’ 
gathéréd together, viewed-as a Wlicle ;-a gr 
: things collected and arranged :« - 


Cox Zustit,; 0, ii. 603, The old precedents. .did 


COLLECTION, 


a, ina general sense ; ¢.g. of extracts, historical 
or literary materials. : 
1460 CarGrave Chrox. 1 To gader eld exposiciones upon 
Scripture into o collection. 1570 Bittincstey Euclid 1 
Det 2 Number is nothyng els but a collection of vnities. 
1586 Tuynne 70id. II. 454/1, I will here set downe a col- 
lection of all the archbishops of that see. 1646 Suckling’s 
Fragienta Aurea (title-p.), A Collection of all his incom- 
parable Pieces. 1698 Evecyn Aen, (1857) II. x32 His lady's 
papers,’most of which consisted of Prayers, Meditations .. 
and Collections on several religious subjects. x7og3 ADDISON 
Ltaly Pref., ‘Lo make such Collections out of ’em [the 
Classics] as I might afterwards have Occasion for. 3769-72 
Fuuins Lett. Ded. 5 A collection of letters, 1853 Trencn 
Proverbs 3 Aristotle made a collection of proverbs. 1872 
E. Peacock Afabed Heron I, vi. 94 A collection of bits of 
string. 1878 J. E. B, Mayor Comit, on Fuvenal u. Pref.9, 
,T have on all the satires collections on the same scale as the 
fullest here printed. . 

Jig. axzax Prior Henry & Emma 643 No perjured 
knight desires to quit thy arms, Fairest collection of thy 
sexschdrms, ea : s 

b. of scientific specimens, objects of interest, 
works of art, etc. 

x6sx Evetyn Diary (1827) II, 32 He had a very curious 
collection of scarabees, 168r Ray Corr, (1848) 130, I had 
not leisure .. to view your rare collection of plants. 1705 
Appison /éaly Pref., Vast Collections of all Kinds of Anti- 
.quities, x22 Yourn. thro’ Eng. I. 260, I must own that 1 
have seen much finer Collections abroad than this here. 
3870 Macnusson 2727 Introd. 24 The Banksian collection 
of Icelandic MSS. 1886 Morey Pop. Culture Crit. Misc. 

II. 3 Why ..should not a portion of the Castellani collec- 
tion pass six months of the year in Birmingham? Jfod, 
A large collection of postage stamps. : 

-c. A quantity of anything, as water, which has 
collected into one mass; an accumulation. 

2697 Br. Patrick Com. Exodus vii, 19 There were here 
and there, other Collections of Water. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medit, (1818) 209 The same collection of floating vapours. 
1794 Sutuvan View Naé. II. xliv. 258 The Israelites 
[thought] .. that the rain came from a collection of waters 
above the firmament. 

+4. A summing up, an abstract, summary. Oés. 

1899 Furne Heskins’ Parl. 35 As by a briefe collection of 
the whole Chapter .. shall appeare, x62: Exsinc Debates 
fo, Lords (Cawnden Soc.) 14 Mr, Attourney reade the col- 
leccion of the examination. 1646 I, Hawkins Vonths Be- 
haviour (2663) 24 To make a little Epilogue, and brief col- 
lection of what thou deliverest. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 
367 This is a brief Collection, and indeed the whole Sum of 

‘urning. 

- 75. ihe action of inferring or deducing ; an in- 
ference, deduction, conclusion. Ods. (L. collectio. 
* 3829 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 1535/1 By a collection 
discourse of reason. 1607 TorseLL Serpents (1653) 6s3 
‘From hence Hierom Cardan would make this collection, 
that of every corrupted living Creature another doth pro- 
ceed. 1643 Mitton Dtvoree viii. (2851) 42 Wrong collec- 
tions have been hitherto made out of those wards by modern 
Divines, 1705 Srannore Paraphr, IIT. 538 One was the 
Object of Sense. .the Other. .the Collection of Reason, 

6. The action of collecting or bringing under 
control (one’s thoughts, etc,) ; the action of collect- 
ing oneself, or state of being collected ; composure. 
(See ContEor v. 3, COLLECTED 2.) 

r60r B. Jonson Poetaster v. i, Most severe In fashion and 
collection of himself. 1751 Jounson Kaszbler No. 153 ? 14 
Without any change of posture, or collection of countenance. 
1862 Trencu Afirac, xv. 260 In danger of losing the true 
collection and rest of the spirit, 1868 Kincstey Hermits 
127 Without habitual collection and re-collection of our own 
selves from time to time. edt om 

7. A district under the jurisdiction of a collector 
of customs, taxes, etc. ; a collectorate, P 

1786 Burne W, Hastings Wks. XI. 483 In the administra- 
tion of the collections of Benares, 1880 Act 43 § 44 Vict. 
c. 24 § 95 The collector of the collection in which the recti- 
fiers premises are situate, 

8. #1, An examination at the end of ach term 
in the colleges of the University of Oxford; 
thence adopted at Durham, and elsewhere. 

27° C.K. Suarve in Corr. (2888) I. 89 We are all in a 
sad fuss here [Oxford] about Collections, which come on 
next week, 1807 Sin W. Hamucron Le?, in Veitch yz, I 
have been so ,busy, with collections, which are public ex- 
aminations at the end of each term on all the books we have 
read ioe d the continuance of the term. 188: Durham 
Unio. Frat. 2 July 117 The schools are impending—Collec- 
tions hover near, 1886 Lyre Hist. Univ. Oxford 218 The 
examinations called ‘collections’, which are nowadays held 
in the colleges of Oxford at the end of each academical 
term, are said to derive their name from the ‘cod/ecta,’ or 
ingathering of fees, which was anciently made at the cor- 
a preps times. | 

As a rendering of L, collecta (cf. CoLLEct sé, 2). 

i) Bue Douay, pet iy 8 = the poder e st be- 
Cause it is the collection (:6zr a solemne assembly] of our 
Lord thy God. y alee 


+ Collection, v. Obs. norce-wd. [of. F. collec. 
tonner to make a collection, to collect specimens.] 
trans. To collect, make'into a collection. ‘ 

r91g M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1. 346 If. .such Tryals, were 
by proper hands collection’d, collation’d, ‘and edition’d. 

Colle-ctionize, v. nonce-wd. trans. To form 
into or arrange in a.collection. . 

1859 SALA Sw. round Clock (x861) 27 You shall find all 
the ‘sommitds’ of the press neatly collectionised, in the 
show-room portfolio. fhe . es 
- Collectitious (kplekti-fes), a. raren >. [EL. 
‘collecticé-us, {. collect-2s': ‘see Couuecr gfl.a.] Of 
a collected or gathered:sort. © -* 

Vou. I. 


- tual acts, - 
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268: Brounr G/ossogr., Collectitions, gathered of all or 
many sorts. 1696 in Pittuirs. 1795 in Jounson; and 
in mod. Dicts. ’ : ‘ 

Collective (kgle‘ktiv), a. (sb.) [ad. F. collectif, 
-tve, or L. collect?o-tes, f£. collect-us : see COLLECT 
Hl. a, and -Ivz,] A. adj. 

Formed by collection of individual persons or 
things; constituting a collection; gathered into 
one; taken as a whole; aggregate, collected. 
(Opposed to zzdtuidual, and to distributive: so 
also in sense 2.) 

@x1600 Hooxer Zec?, Pol, vi. iv. § 7 In a collective body 
that hath not derived..the principality of power into some 
one or few. 1642-3 Tear. Neweastie Declar. in Rushw. 
{z721) V. 135 No Multitude of Men in the World, collective 
or representative. x78r Tucker Cué Bono? iv. Wks. HI. 
97 Mankind, taken in their aggregate or collective Capa- 
city. 31819 W. Tartor in AZonthly Mag. XLVII. 31 A 
collective edition of his works. 1868 Mitman St. Pad's 
vii. 150 The collective revenues of all these chantries, 

b. Bot. Applied to a fruit formed by the aggre- 
gation of several flowers, as the mulberry and 
pine-apple. (Opposed to sz#p/e.) 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot, vii. § 2. 291 Multiple or Collective 
fruits, formed by the union or compact aggregation of the 
pistils of several flowers, 1883 Worstey-BEnison in Evang, 
Mag. Oct, 460 Fruits may be ‘Simple’, i.e. the produce of 
one flower, or ‘ Collective’, the produce of many flowers. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or derived from, a number 
of individuals taken or acting together; common. 

1650 Lxere. conc, Vsurped Powers 3 Their consent..may 
be collective, or representative. 1658 Browne Pseud, Ep. 
1. xxv. 213 The collective judgement of the world. 1796 
Morse Asner. Geog. HH. 222‘The prelates. .have no personal 
but two collective votes, 1806-31 A. Knox Revr, (1844) I. 
8x Where a collective and combined effect is to be produced. 
1843 Cartyte Pa. § Pr. (1858) 94 We have already a Col- 
lective Wisdom. 1875 Hamerton /iteld. Life 1x. vi. 324 
Our share and place in the collective life of humanity. — 

b. Collective note: in diplomacy, an official 
communication signed by the representatives of 


several governments. 

1863 KincLaKe Crinzea I, 358 The Conference of the four 
Powers represented at Vienna had just agreed to the terms 
of a collective Note. f . 

3. a. Collective noun: a substantive which (in 
the singular) denotes a collection or number of 
individuals, 

zgzo Wairinton Vlg. (1527) 6 The nominatyue case of 
the nowne collectiue, 163x GoucE God's Arrows mn. § 55. 
286 The enemies subdued are comprised under this collec- 
tive word Amalek. 1846 Mint Logic 1. ii. § 3 A collective 
name cannot be predicated of each sepa ly, but only of 
alltaken together. 1876 Jevons Logic Prim. 17 Library is 
the collective name for many books put together. 

b. So collective idea, notion, etc. 

2690 Locke Hum, Und. 11, xxiv, The great collective idea 
of all bodies whatsoever, ee by the name wordd. 
738 Warts Logic 1 ili. § 2 When many ideas of the same 
kind are joined together, and united in one name, or under 
one view, it is called a collective idea, so an army, or a 
parliament, is a collection of men. .A compound idea unites 
things of a different kind; buta collective idea things of 
the same kind. Greene Princ. Philos. 669 Col- 
lective Ideas of Su ices, as a Troop, Army. 1870 
Bowen Logic i. 1x A Concept is a collective representation 
of a whole class of things. 

+c. Avith, Of a numeral: Formed of a collec- 
tion of units ; =Carprvat a. 3. Obs. 

1677 Hate Prim, Orig. Afan. 1. iv. 109 This or that 
number, whether Collective, as three, six, nine ; or Ordinal, 


as the second, third, or fe a : . 
infers; inferential. Ods. 


+4. That deduces or 
vare. Cf. CoLLEor v. 5. 

3645 Mitton Tetrach, (x851) a This they affirm only 
from collective reason. 1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ef. 1, vi. 
21 Controulable. .by criticall and collective reason, 

+b. Grammar, "Expressing an inference. (Cf. 
B 2.) Obs. 

2780 Harris Hermes Wks, (1841) 188 The positives above 
mentioned are either causal .. or collective, such as ¢here- 
Sore, wherefore, then, etc. i 

+5. Having the attribute of collecting ; adapted 
to collect. Obs. rare. 

(x715 Kersey, Collective, apt to gather, comprehensive. ] 
1742 Younc We. Th, iv. 407 A central point, collective of 
his sons. 

B. ellipt. as sb. 

1. Grammar. A collective noun: see A.3 a. 

1641 Mitton Aznimadv. (1851) 224 Wee shall also put a 
manifest violence..upon a knowne word. .in binding a Col- 
ey toasingular person. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. 
VIL 280, 

+ 2. Grammar. A particle introducing an inferen- 
tial clause. (CfA 4b.) Obs. rare. 

r750 Harnis Heriies Wks, (1841) 188 Collectives subjoin 
effects to causes, 

8. a. A collective body or whole. +b. A col- 
lection of extracts, precepts, etc., compiled and 
arranged (ods.). ¢. collog. Short for collective wis- 
dom, 2. phrase’ applied to Parliament. : 

x6sg Futter Ch. Hist." iii. 82 A Jewell (sometimes 
taken for a single.precious stone) is properly a collective of 
imahy. - x830 Copserr Rur. Rides G88 II. 337. Con- 
gratulate..your brethren of the Collective. :on..the happy 
effects of their measures, 21834 Corerioce Lit: Rem. 1V. 
438 Life is here the sum or collective of all moral and spiri- 

3° CaRLYLE Past £ Pr. (2858) B Wisdom 
énough..to make an adequate Collective, x! ‘or. Q. Rev, 
XXXII, 28 If there exists a multitude, a collective of men. 


COLLECTOR. 


Collectively (kflektivli), adv. [f prec. + 
-LY2,] In a collective manner or capacity; ina 
body, in the aggregate, as a whole. 

1897 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. x\viii. (T.), Although we cannot 
be free from all sin collectively. .yet distributively all great 
actual offences..may..be..avoided. 1649 Serpen Laws 
Eng. 1. xvii. (1739) 34 Their power .. was exercised either 
collectively, or apart and severally, 1715 M. Davies Ath, 
Brit. 1. 11 The Holy Scriptures, collectively, have been 
often bound in all those little forms. 1881 Jowetr Thucyd, 
I. 122 The sacrifice which they collectively made was in- 
dividually repaid to them. . 

b. Gram. In a collective sense; as a collective 
noun. 

164x Miron Aximadz, (1851) 228 Then must the name 
be collectively, and communicatively taken. 1824 L. 
Murray £xg. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 254 The article @ or ax 
agrees with nouns in the singular number only, individually, 
or collectively, 


Colle‘ctiveness, rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Collective quality or condition. 

1664 H. More Afysé. /nig. 322 The collectiveness and 
unitiveness of which types. slay Aus. Suitu Chr. Tad- 
pole i, (1879) 13 Every step .. is forgotten in the collective- 
hess of retrospection. 

Collectivism (kglektiviz'm). [f. as prec. + 
-isa: cf I, collectivisme.} 

1. The socialistic theory of the collective owner- 
ship or control of all the means of production, 
and especially of the land, by the whole commu- 
nity or State, z¢. the people collectively, for the 
benefit of the people as a whole. 

1880 Sat. Rev. 8 May 587 By Collectivism is meant that 
everything is to be done and managed by a society. Rail- 
ways, mines, forests, and even the soil, are to be worked 
by associations. 1887 ‘I’. Kirxup Socialisne in Encyel, Brit. 

XII. 206/2 The essence of the theory consists in this— 
associated production with a collective capital with the 
view to an equitable distribution. In the words of Schifle, 
‘the Alpha and Omega of socialism is the transformation 
of private competing capitals into a united collective 
capital’, Jéid. 207/2 Collectivism is a word which has 
recently come into vogue to express the economic basis of 
socialism as above explained. 1887 Pall Alall Budget 27 
Jan. 29/2 The treatment of the social question on the prin- 
ciple of collectivism, as opposed to that of individuality. 

. (See quot.) 

2884 West Chester (Pa.) Local News XII. No. 53.1 A 
new. word, ‘collectivism,’ has become current among 
British medical men. It is used to express all that is em- 
bodied in the phrase ‘ collective investigation of disease’. 

Collectivist (kflektivist). [f. as prec. + 
-1st; ef. F, collectiviste.] 

1. One who adheres to the theory of collec- 
tivism. 

(x8B2 Standard 31 Aug. 3/2 The Revolutionary Collec- 
tivists have just met with a misadventure, 1883 F. Har- 
Rison in Pall Afald G. 28 Sept. 2/1 The logical communists 
or collectivists as they are called, bitterly complain of 
nationalization of the land as a device of the bourgeois to 
save the nationalization of capital. 

2. attréb. or adj. 

1882 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 459 Communists of the ‘Col- 
lectivist’ type. 1887 Pal? Afald G. 14 Oct. 1/2 Collectivist 
principles and methods. 

Collectivity (kplekti-viti). [f. L. collectiv-zs 
CoLLzorive + -1TY: cf. natévity, and see -ITY.] 

1. Collective state or quality ; collectiveness. 

1862 F. Hane Hindu Philos, Syst. 160 Mayd, illusion, 
avidyd, nescience, and ajudna, ignorance,—when_ these 
two denote collectivity,—are synonyms, 1872 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 179 Every unsocial act or sentiment tends 
to averthrow that collectivity of effort to which we owe all. 

b. concer. The whole taken collectively ; the 
aggregate, sum, mass. 

1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly XX1. 436 The collectivity of living 
existence becomes a self-improving machine. — 

2. Collective ownership, collectivism in practice. 

31872 Contemp, Rev. XX, 573, 1 vote for the collectivity 
of the soil. .and of all the social wealth, 

8. The collective body of people forming a com- 
munity or state. 

1881 Standard 21 Mar., The State is the real collectivity 
~—the State is everybody, it is the country. 1884 RaE 
Contemp, Socialism 140 An omnipotent and centralised 
political authority—-call it the State, call it the collectivity, 
call it what you like—which should have the final disposal 
of everything. 

Collector (kflektoz). Forms: 4 ecolector, § 
-our, 5-7 collectour, 7 Sc. -ore, 6- -or. [ME. 
a. AF. co(Dlectour=F. collecteur, ad. late or med. 
L. collector, -drent, agent-sb. f. colligére, collect-une 
to CoLLecr. (In classical L. collector was used 
only in the sense ‘ fellow-reader ’.)] 

1. One who collects or gathers together; spec. 
one who gathers separate literary compositions, 
ete., into one book, a compiler (now rave or obs.), 
oné who collects scientific specimens, works of 
art; curiosities, etc. : 

+ 3582 Bentiey Mou, Matrones Pref., To plaie the part of 
a faithfull collector by following my copies trulie. @ 1679 
J. Aurine in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps, Ixxxix. 52 Added by 
the Collector. of the Psalms as a concluding doxology. 1959 
Hurp Chivalry § Rom. iv. (R.), Thanks to the curiosity 
of certain painful collectors, this knowledge may be obtained 
at a_cheapér rate. 177 Gotpsm. Mat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 
32 Every collector of butterflies can shew ‘undescribed 
Species. 2823 D'Israett Cv. Lit. (1858) II. se pea 


COLLECTORATE, 


is usually considered as thé first modern collector [of pro- 
verbs}, 1896 Kane Avct. £x pl, I. xxx. 408 The specimens 
[of walrus] in-the museums of collectors. : 

pb. An official who collects the tickets at a rail- 
way station. foie : 

1887 Times 19 Sept. 10/1 She saw the excursion [train] 
drawn up to let the collectors take the tickets, 

e. Of things: An apparatus, .vessel, etc., used 
for collecting something (variously applied in 
techn. use); ‘in Electr. and Bot. (see quots.) 

3819 Pantologia, Collector, in electricity, is a small 
appendage to the prime conductor of the electrical machine, 
and generally consisting of pointed wires -. Its office is to 
receive the electricity ..from the excited electric. 1844 
Faravay Res. Electr. I: § 86'Conductors or electric collec- 
tors of copper and lead were constructed so as to come in 
contact with the edge of the copper disc. 1860 TyNpaLL 
Glac.1. ix. 62 This: mighty tub ts the collector of. one of 
the tributaries of the Mer de Glace, 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Collectors, the hairs found on the style of such plants as 
the Campanula,‘ and which collect or brush out the pollen 
from the anthers. 1883 J*isheries Exhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 94 
Models of Collectors .. used in oyster culture. 1885 S. e 
Tuomeson Lvectr. & Aflagn. 48 (Armstrong’s Hydro-Elec- 
trical Machine) The collector consisted of a row of spikes 
placed in the path of the steam jets. 

2. One who collects money ; an officer employed 
to collect or receive money due, as taxes, customs, 
etc. Also in U.S. an official Receiver. 

¢ x380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 124 Take we 
heede .. to bishopis, to colectors, to suffriganes. 1480 in 
Lng. Gilds (1870) 452 Qwich messe peny & ferthing shal be 
resceyued be the colectour for the 3ere chosen. 1496-7 
Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 13 § 1 The seid orderours and as- 
sessours .. shall name Collectours for the levye of the same 
aide and subsidie. a1g93 H. Surtu Seruz. (1637) 437 The 
word passeth like a Collector from one member to another, 
to gather tribute for God. x6zz Binte x Mace. i. 29 The 
king sent his chiefe collectour of tribute. 1689 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2428/4 Captain Robert Bathurst, Collector, and John 
Gilloway, Supervisor, of Excise. 1724 Swirt Drapier's 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V.u. 16 The collectors of the king's cus- 
toms. 1794 Soutuey Vat Tyler 1, That .. the foul Col- 
lector Durst with lewd hand seize on my darling child. 
1885 Ac¢ 48 Vict. c. 16 § 11 It shall not be Jawful for any 
assessor. .to be..a collector of poor rates. 

+b. A parish officer to collect alms for the poor. 

1557 Order of Hospitalls Dvijb, The Collectours of the 
parishes. 1564 in Strype Aux. Ref I. xli. 463 To every 
parish _belongeth..two collectors, to gather for the poor. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) IWés, 1. 3118/1 The poores 
neglector (O I pardon craue) Collector I should say, may 
play the knaue, 1764 Burn Poor Laws 114 In aid of the 
churchwardens, collectors for the poor were next appointed. 
1857 Toutm. SaurH Parish 178 Few Parish Officers are of 
older date than Collectors. 

e. An officer in some parts of England em- 
ployed to make the returns of births, marriages, and 
burials. ? Ods. 


1904 Stockwith Parish Acc. For a warrant for new colec- 
tors for births, weddings, burials and window money. . 

8. In India, the chief administrative official of a 
zillah or district, whose special duty is the collec- 
tion of revenue, but_who also (except in Bengal) 
holds certain magiSstert| powers. (Yule.) 

1772 Reg. of 14th May (¥.)\The Supervisors should now 
be designated Collectors, 1786 Burke 17. Hastings Wks. 
XI, 484 Warren Hastings .. strongly objected to the ap- 
pointment of any European collectors. 31844.H. H. Wi.son 
Brit. India Wl. 520 The Collector was instructed to hear 
and decide disputes relating to the rents and possession of 
land, which had previously been cognizable by the civil 
judge alone. 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair iv, (Y.), Such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector of Boggleywallah. 
“+4, Formerly in the University of Oxford, one 
of two bachelors of arts annually chosen by the 
proctors to perform certain academic functions: 
see quot. 1726. Obs. net ee s 
, 1655 Woop Li/e (1848) 6r He. appointed A. W. collector 
in Austins. 1706 Hearne Collect..g Nov. (Oxf. Hist..Soc.) 
I, 305 When Bach. of Arts he was Collector, 1726 AMHERST 
Terrz Fil, xiii, 232 The collectors (who are twoin number) 
are chosen out of the determining batchelors by the two 
proctors, each proctor chusing one ; and their business is 
to divide the determiners into certain Classes, and to ap- 
point to every one what school he’shall dispute in. ‘Zéid. 
233 The collectors therefore, having it in their power to 
dispose of all the schools and days in what manner they 
please, are very considerable persons, and Lape’ application 
is made to them for gracious days and good schools. 


* Collectorate.(kplektorst), Auglo-Lndian. [fk 
prec. + -ATE1.] : ‘The district under the jurisdiction 
of a collector (see CoLbucror’3).. « - ; 


‘2823 M. Wittrams (¢7¢7c), Memoir on the Zilla of Baroche, 
being the Result of a Revenue Survey of that Collectorate, 


x842 W.'T. Humpnrny Let. Presbyters Madras 8 The - 


Tanjore - collectorate;..is .. famous for its magnificent 
pagodas,’ , 1845 StocqueLer Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 122 
For revenue purposes, 


‘one ‘divisions or collectorates. : 


cattrid.’ 1886 ‘H.tA. D. Preis Our Admin, in Tidia: 


(title), The’ revenue and.collectorate administration. _, .° 


tub. The-‘residence or’ place of ‘business. of 2: 


collector ; the staff of.officials:under‘a collector. 


“2859 Lane Wand. Tridia 326 Others lugged. him to their _, 
courts and collectorates. i880 Cary. Chefoo Convention 2 

The. withdrawal: of the 2#-Aé2 .collectorate. from. the’ port - 
Settlements... Comiplaining of the action of these very col- ~ 


lectorates. bs ; 
‘Colle‘ctorship.” [fas prec.'+-sHiP,] 

1, The’ office of a collector.; ater. 
1553 Act Edw. I7/, c.4 §2-Theirsaid Office of Collector- 


he territory is dividedinto twenty-~ 


-guild, fellowship, association’: a. .réligions. +... 
Apostolic college, college of. the Apostles: the body’ of 


622 
ship of the said Tenths, x679 Woon Lift (1848) 13 This 


Lent the collectors ceased from.entertaining the bachelors” 
-.so that now they got by their collectorships, whereas ~ 


before they spent about -roo/, besides their gains. .x7or 


Axnsw, to Patrick Hurly's Vind. 1 He was recommended’ 


to the Collectorship of the County of Clare.’ 1857 Tout. 
SsutH Parish 180 The, Poor Law Board.‘ attempted. .to 
take the collectorship out.of the hands of those whom the 
collectién alone concerned. - 1873 Lowetr Among my Bhs, 
Ser. 11. 232 The Collectorship at Whitehaven was .. offered 
to Wordsworth, 1884 AZanch. Exam. 17 Nov. 5/3 The 
contest for a rate collectorship at Ashton. - e ss 


2. In India; = CoLLEcroraTE. pm 
* 3989 Coresrooke in Life (1873) 35 Some of the districts of 
this collectorship. 1793 Sir W. Jones in Asiat. Res. (3799) 


IV. 9 In one collectorship..there have lately been foun: 


a million and three hundred thousand native inhabitants. , 


1800 WELLINGTON in Owen Désg. 656 In regulating any of 
the collectorships in Bengal, - : 


3. The practice of a professed collector of cu- 
riosities, etc. 


1870 Athenzum 15 Oct. 498 The growing spirit of cole ° 


lectorship in the United States. 1883 DowpENin Academy 
24 Nov. 342/r Contributions of real importance to the study 
of Goethe have been made by the spirit of collectorship 
aided by scientific criticism. : 

+Collectory. Sc. Obs. [f Connector +-¥; 
perh. representing OF, co//ecterze ‘ fonction de col- 
lecteur’? (Godefroy). Cf. vectory, directory, ete.] 
The office of collector, collectorship ; also, some- 
times, the profits or proceeds of such an office, 
‘money collected’ (Jamieson). 

1579 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1814) 149 (Jam.) Reuoikis. .all the 
saidis giftis, feis, and dispositionis out of his said propertie, 
casualitie, thriddis of benefices, and collectorie in pensioun, 
etc. 1595 in Spottiswood Hzst, Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 413 
Rents and Dues pertaining to the Officers of Controllery 
and Collectory. @x165x CALDERWwoop Hist, Kirk (1843) I. 
537 The clerk of the collectorie. az6s7'Sir J. Bacrour 
Ann, Scot. (1824-5) Il, 221 For heiring the Lord Chan- 
celers comptes of his collectorey of the taxationes. 

Collectress (kflektrés). rare. [f. Connector 
+-ESS; cf. actress, etc.} A female collector. 

2825 Hone Z£very-Day Bk. 1. 54 What one puts into the 
uppermost bowl the. .collectress slips into the bow! beneath 
it. 1834 Brcxrorp /éaly I. 43 That great collectress of 
relics, the holy Empress Helena. . 

|| Colleen (kplZn, kg'lm). Anglo-Zrish.  [Ir. 
cailin girl, dim. of caé/e country-woman: cf. sqz2- 
reen, buckeen. (Caitlin ban, anglicized colleen bawn 
= white or fair girl.)} -A girl. ’ 

x828 G. Grirrin Collegiaus xxiii, My appellation is the 
Colleen rue. 1830 W. Carteton Traits & Stories, Shane 
Fadh's Wedding, Your young colleen bawn, that ‘ill be 
your wife before the sun sets. 1837S. Lover Rory O'More 
xliv, Stay here, my poor colleen, 1864 R. A. ARNOLD Cotton 
Fam, 400 Cheered on by their colleens, the Irish boys of 
Staleybridge damaged the houses. : 

Collegatary (kflegitari). [ad. L. collega- 
tari-us, f. col- together-+ égatarius LEGATARY.] A 
joint legatary, a co-legatee. 

1590 Swinpurne Treat. Test. 140b, The legatarie must 
enter bonde to him that is substituted vnto him, if there be 
no substitute, then to the collegatarie. Jéid. 253 Of colle- 
gataries dissenting amongest themselues what meanes is to 
be vsed. x727-5r Cuaspers Cycd. s.v., If the thing. be 
bequeathed 7x solido, the portion of 2 deceased collegatary, 
accrues to the rest. 29755 in Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 


+ Collegate, sd. Ols. rare. ‘[Pad. It. collegato | 


confederate, colleague.] ?A confederate, ally. . 

1898 Barrer Theor. Varres v. v.165 The High Treasurer 
. dothyreceiue the money which the Collegates do_con- 
tribute. 1622 F. Marxnam Bk, War v, ‘vi. 183 The Colle- 
gates or assistants in the warres. 


+ Collegate,-v. Obs.-° [f. L. collégat- ppl. 
stem. of *colligare (f. col--together + /égdze to send 
as ambassador, depute): see'-ATE3.] vans. To 
send togetheron anembassy. -- “"° ; 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Collegate, to send together. .”- 

+Collegation. Obs. rare. [?ad.‘It. collega- 
tione combination, league (Florio), ad: ‘L., co/li- 
gation-en. COLLIGATION:: cf. OF, coliégation as 
var. of colligation (1407 in Godef.).] An alliance, 
confederation. : ae ; 

axjoo Rycaut Coutn. Knolles' Hist. Turks 1478 (Ia:) The 
Count of Mansfelt’ and Duke of Weymar were expected 


with their troupes to Joyne with him; this collegation ap- 
peared terrible, and to threaten Vienna itself. , 


College (kplédz), sd. Forms: 4 col(l)egie, 
( pi, -ies, -ijs) } 4-5 colgze, colleggé, 4-6 colage, 


_5~6 collage, 6-8 colledge,7 sollede, 4- college—| Cy. Hist. (2844) Il, 280/s. 
<[ai OF;-colldge (= Pre, college, Sp. colevip, It. col-. oilemiants, from thi “ 
legioyf'ad. 1, * collégitini’ colleagueship;—partners. 


ship, hence, 2: body, of “colléagues, a-fratemity, f 
colliga COLLEAGUE. * (Cf.sconuiainm, judicium.) 
The early by-form ; collegie,--j, ‘appears: to have 


‘been formed-" directly: from: the’ Li:+ cfs similar 


forms of prtvilege; sacrilege.) 

=1.. An: organized / society. of persons performing 
certain ‘common’ functions: tid: possessing special 
rights ‘and. ‘privileges ;_ a: body..of* colleagues; a 


Christ's. Apostles :(or: their historic descendants). » Sacred 


. college, college of cardinals :.the 7o cardinalsof the Roman 
Church, who constitute the Pope's council, and elect to the - 


papacy.from their own number.. 


COLLEGE. 


“ e2380\WyeLir Wks, (1880) 366 Criste ‘and-his colage [/.e. 
the Apostles], ¢xqz5 Wyntoun.Cron, vi.-xit. 55 As in-til 


’ oys be-Pape: had ay Wyth pe collage throw be Towne To 


“gang in til processyowne, *1460 CarGRAVE Chron. 297°Ther 
were the Cardinales of both collegis, both of Gregori and 
Benedict.’ 1497" Br. Atcock Mons Perfect: Aiija, Cryst 
Jhesu .. called his .appostles ‘unto: hym and made them 
his bretheren “of his College. * z393 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V/, 1. 
iii.’ 64,'I would the Colledge of the Cardinalls Would chuse 
him Popé,’and carry him to: Rome. !.1597- Hooxer Eccl, 
Pol. vi xxx. § 2 All such’ cities -had_ their’ ecclesiastical 
colleges .consisting’ of Deacons ‘and ‘of Presbyters.' 1641 
J. Jackson, True’ Evang. .Z:.-nt.'186 Christ did it, in the 
Mission first of his, Twelve, and ‘after, of his Seventy, both 
of which sacred Colledges he sent forth by two, and two. 
1654 .TRapr Contm. Esra viii.:17’Where it-may seem that 
there was.a Colledge’ of Levites, and Iddo was their Presi- 

‘dent. ~ 1734 tr: Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) ‘1.,,Pref. so‘ He 
was adopted into the college of augurs. "1741. MIDDLETON 
Cicero (1742) Il. vi. 12 The. affair was to be, determined 
by the college of Priests.’ 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch, 
(2858) I. iit, 103 The prince of the apostolic ’college, 

b. secular... _ Pate ry NF 
‘ Electoral college: 2 body of electors to a particular office; 

“spec. the princes who elected the Emperor of Germany. 
Heralds’ College or: College’ of Aris: the corporation of 
Heralds, which records proved pedigrees and grantsaymorial 
bearings. ‘Similar chartered’ bodies ‘in England are the 
College of Physicians, College of Surgeons, College, of 
Preceptors, ete... - ae we =e ahaa 

xsqx Exyor Jwtage Gow. (1549) 141 ‘They all did arise 
and gaue thankes vnto him, for bringyng into that college 
{the senate] suche a man. 1588 Tuynne Let. Ld. Burghley 
in Animadz, Introd. 91 All the whoole colledge of hereaudes, 
7590 Swinsurne Treat,-Test. 202 By an vniawfull Colledge 
..1 meane al companies, societies, fraternities, and other 
assemblies whatsoever, not confirmed nor allowed for a Jaw- 
full corporation, by auctoritie of the prince. .1640 Brome 
Antigodes Epil., Your approbation may more raise.the man, 
Then all the Colledge of. physitians can. © 1673 TEemrLe 
United Prov.’ Wks. 1731 1. 34 The seven Soveraign Pro- 
vinces ,. who choose“their respective Deputies, and send 
them to the Hague, for the composing of three several 
Colleges, call’d the States-General, “the Council of State, 
and the Chamber of Accounts. .@x169r Bovte Ws. V1. 
107 (R. s.v. £lect) The electoral college hath written to 
the king of Sweden, ’promising not to proceéd to the im- 
périal election. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4893/2 Two ‘of the 
College of One hundred and forty are appointed daily to 
each Gate of the City. 1790, Burke J, Rev. Wksi Vi 48 
They would soon erect themselves into an electoral college. 
1850 Merivate Rom. Lutp, (1865) 1. iv. 180 He also effected 
the restoration of: the colleges: or guilds of trades. -1875 
Stusns Const. Hist. II. xv. 165 The Germanic diet com- 
prised three Colleges, the ‘electors,’the princes,and the 
Cities, < vps ear ee, Pesky 

_ ©, College of Justice: in Scotland, the supreme 

civil courts, composed of the: lords of council and 

session, together’ with ‘the. advocates,’ clerks of 
session, clerks of the bills, writers to the signet, etc. 

2837 Se. Acts Fas. V (1597) § 36 To institute ane. «College. 
of cunning and wise men, Raith of Spirituall and Temporall 

Estate, for doing and administration of justice in al civill 

actions. 1540 /d7d. § 93 The institution of the saide College 

of justice. 570-8% Howisiten’ Scot. Ch. (1806) IL. "183 

‘This year the Collage court of justice called: the sessions 

was instituted in Edinburgh by the king. -x855 Macautay 

Hist. Eng. xiii, The. College-of Justice,.a.great forensic 

society composed of judges, advocates, writers to the signet, 

and solicitors, was the stronghold of Toryism.’.")) 7 °°: 
2. loosely. ; Company, ‘collective body; assem- 
blage., (Often with ‘allusion to specific:senses.)_ ; 

»- 61430 Lye St. Kath. (Roxb.).60'That‘thou hast vouche 
sauf. to. nombre me .amongst the: collave of ‘thyn hand- 
maydens. 1459 J/S. Lauit- 416 fol. 95 (Halliw.) Vnto the. 
grete colage, of the ‘fyndis blake. . 1502 Ord. pt nh Men 
(W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 18-All the’ holy college of paradyse. 
1599 Suans. Afuchk. Ado v. iv.'xor A Colledge of witte- 
crackers cannot'flout mec out of my humour. '162x Burton 
Anat. Mel. i. iii, 1. ii: (1676), 378/2: They have whole 
Colleges of Curtezans in their Lowns and Cities.” 1655-60 
Srantey Hist, Philos, (1701) 86/4’ That City. .was ‘daily 
made a sad'Colledge of Ixecutioners. - 1700 Davpen Sables, . 
Flower §& Leaf.218:They.rode in proud array, Thick as 
the college of the bees'in May. +1756 Amory Brutcle (1770) , 
TI. x56, 1 could perceive a college of bees... 

_ b. Sometimes representing Ger. collegiim, Du. 
 collegie; in‘the general sense of ‘ meeting: of com- 
panians, .reunion, club’ (vauch-, ‘sauf-,tabaks- 
collegium),-or as applied.to the meetings ‘of -the 
religious sect called. Codlegzanis. ae ho wh 
(#3703 in Gutch Coll, Cur, I, 25 °In’ some forrain Univer- 
Sities, the Professors (beside their publick lectures) do pri- 
vately, in their lodgings,-instruct some -Colleges (as‘they 
call them) or'select clubs or companies, =: 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl: s.v. Cotlegians, A, religious sect’. :-so called’ because | 
of their colleges, or meetings, 1764 Mactaine tr. /osheim's 

“These men acduired.the name of 
Collegiants, from this.particular’ circumstance, that they. 
-called their religious assemblies Colleges 2858 CarLyLE 
Fred. Gt. v. vii, Vriedrich Wilhelm has not the least shadow - 
of a Constitutional: Parliament. .but he hall his‘ Zadaks— 
Colleginin, Tobacco-College,.. Smoking Coygress. © 2872. 
Dasent! Shree to One'l. 200 In the smokingyroom’:. the. 
tobacco college had. finished its sittings} 

‘.3;,4° community or corporation: of Gergy living 
together on-a- foundation for religious service,, etc.’ 
Now chiefly A/st.. ; 

-¢%380 Wvetir. Sel, Wks,. ILI. 303 ‘Religious: and grete 

_colegies ‘and ‘cathedral-‘chirchis: maken’ many false. eleris. 
1387 TrevisA Higden (Rolls) VII. 93 Afterward he gedered 
pets monkes, whiche drew corrupcioun, as-itis ivont‘td 

. be done in gréte colege: 21462 J. Paso in Lett. No. 46t- 


“VOT. 113° That’a' college, of vij. monks shuld: be stabilisshed, 


founded,-and indewed withinne a plase «edified’at Caster. 
- 1494. FABYAN vi1..526 All the collagys and men of religion,- 


COLLEGE. 


as.well nunnys as other, .1513, More Rich, 11 (1641) 224 
‘Hee hegari to found a Colledge of a hundred priests. x868 
Freeman Worne, Cong, (ed. 3) WU, x. 510 Iti a college. .the 
mirister comiés first; the clergy exist only for itssake. 1878 
Clergy List, Cathedral’ Establishments; London, xote, 
The corporation of-the College of Minor. Canons consisted 
in ‘its origin of a body of 12, but. .the number’ will be ulti- 
mately reduced to 6. Jdid. Hereford, College of Vicars 
Choral. 1880 Tzszes 8 June x/2 About the same time-that 
this church .was built, a college, consisting of a: master or 
‘custos and 12 chaplains, was founded. 9 *' 77 - 
4. A society“of scholars incorporated ‘within, or 
in.connexion with, a University, or otherwise formed 


for purposes.of study or instruction’, 


~* ai esd» An independent self-governing corporation 
or. society ‘(usually founded forthe maintenance of 
“poor, students) in a: University,"as- the. College of 
‘the Sorbonne in, ‘the ancient University of Paris, 
and the ancient: colleges of Oxford-and Cambridge. 
b, A foundation” of the same kind, outside a 
University... (Often combining, in its original char- 
acter, the functions of a‘local charity for the aged 
and of eleemosynary education for the young.) 

Such-a college normally consists. of a master (rector, 
Provost, warden, etc.) fellows and scholars. It now usually 
admits students not on the. foundation who Pay to enjoy the 
advantages of common life and supervision with the scholars 
of, the foundation, during their university or school course. 

In the English Universities, the name college was app. not 
originally given to the foundations of the Earliest Period 
(ecg. Merton, Balliol), but'was introduced with the new 
foundations of the Second:Period (typified by New College, 
Oxf), which were’ really.colleges ‘of clergy, in sense 3, but 
with special-aims in connexionwith study. With the intro- 
duction of these; ‘colleges; into the university system, the 
name spi from them to the older’ nori-clerical founda- 
tions, ‘and was taken in turn by'those of the Third Period, 
the'colleges of the-Renascence.: ‘ . 

Of the Touadations under;b, some (as those of Winchester 
and ‘Eton) -were originally associated with colleges in a 
university, others.(as Gresham College, London, Dulwich 
College) ‘had no such: rélations, When the education of 
the young. was the object in view, such colleges have, in 
England,-usually developed into great public_schools. 

t {379 Patent Koll Rich. II, i. 32 (New Coll. Oxon.) Custos 
et.scholares collegii, domus, sive aule: preedicti. 1380 Ricw. 
II: (Licence * in-Mortmain) Oct. & Custos et scholares 
ons, Shokan de: Merton .. Collegium Domus pra- 
ictee. eS 


- 1400 Stat. New Colt, (Pref.) Duo Perpetua collegia : unum 
collegium perpetuum pauperum et indigentium scholarium 
clericorum, in studio, Universitatis Oxoniae.. Sau? Mary 
College of Winchester tx Oxenford vulgariter nuncipatum, 
o1425° Wynroun Croit, vin. vill. 37 In pe Unyversyte Of 
Oxenfurde’scho gert be 2 eee eee 1536 Act 27 
Hen, 8, ¢. xlii..(O2f, & Camb, Enactut..11) In the Colle; of 
‘our Ladye in Eton berate hewn or Saynt Marie 
Collage of Wynchestre besides‘Wynchestre. 1573 G. Har- 
vevy;-Letter-bk.- (Camden Soc;) 9 Ani college in y- toun 
wuld havebene glad’ of mez 898: F, Meres in Shaks, 
C. Praise 23 Samueli ‘Page-..iellowe of Corpus Christi 
Colledge in Oxford. -x6g5- Futter Ch. Hist: x. tii. § 19 The 
act,...to.enable-the provost and fellows of Chelsea College 
phd a trench out-of: the: river- Lea. a 1674 CLARENDON 
“Hist, 
fens 
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these towns [Old and’New Aberdeen] there is a college, or 
in stricter language, ‘ah university; for..the-colleges hold 
their ‘sessions‘and confér degrees separately. 1818 Scotr 
Art, Midi, viii. note, The students-at- the Edinburgh Col. 
Jege were violent anti-catholics. 1823 [sée CoLLectaNer], 
1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 23 sv. Aberdeen, Marischal College .. 
. ‘this University is not entitled to a copy of every work pub- 
lished for sale, like King’s ‘College, which is, indeed, re- 
garded asad Q for both these Universities, 3843 
oid. XXVI, 22 s.v. University, United States of Nort 
America .. the colleges or uni ies contain in general 
only a faculty of. arts, x86x Macm, Mag. Feb. 271 
Though Yale has always been called a college, it is a com- 
plete university, according to the American acceptation of 
the term, 1875 Edin. Univ. Calendar 36 The Principal 
is the resident Head of the College. x! Grant Univ. 
Edin, 1. 70 If, as at Glasgow, there was only one College, 
then a College with University functions constituted the 
University. é F 

d. From the relation in which the colleges in 
a stand to a university, as places of residence 
and study recognized by it, the name has been 
officially extended to ‘ Any institution for higher 
education affiliated to,a university’: such are the 
various colleges affiliated to the University of 
London, or to Victoria University, the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland, etc, 

3838 Charter Univ. Lond., Such certificates as aforesaid 
may be presented from our College called University Col- 
lege, or from our College called King’s College. .or from, etc. 
1843 Penny Cycl, XXVI. 25 On Nov. 28, 1836, this institu. 
tion after an existence of eleven years under the name of 
‘the University of London’ had received a royal charter of 
incorporation asa gullege, with the title of ‘University Col- 
lege, London’, 288r af Univ. Calendar (Article), Of 
affiliated Colleges. 1886 Whitaker's Alm. 210 Victoria 
Univ,, Colleges of the University, Owens College, Man- 
chester, and University College, Liverpool. : 

e. By another extension, the name is given to 
institutions unconnected with a university, for in- 
struction of a more advanced or professional kind 
than that given at school, such as the theological 
colleges of religious organizations, colleges for 
women, training colleges for teachers, military and 
naval colleges, colleges of agriculture, music, etc. 

For these, Academy was the general name down to the 
agthc, The Royal Naval seadeny at Portsmouth was 
reconstituted as the Royal Naval College in 1806}; and in 
1805 was founded the Last Zudia College, Herts, to pre- 
pare for the service of the East India Company. 

{rész S. Harti (¢i#/e), Essay on the Advancement of 
Husbandry an Learning, or Propositions for the erectin; 
of a College of Husbandry.} x806 Kixg’s bil sdeosh f . 
miralty Insty,, Having ene through the established 
education at the aval Academy at Portsmouth. 

Order in Council Feb, 1, A new and enlarged Esta- 
blishment, adequate to the peeat increased Naval 
Force. .to be established in the yard of Portsmouth, 
under the name of the Royal Naval College of Portsmouth. 
7839 Penny Cycl, XII. aa/x There is a University at 
Dublin, a Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. 184s 
Charter of R. Agric. College, Cirencester, To found a 
College, in which College, the Science of Agriculture. .and 
the practical application thereof .. are to be taught. 1873 
Admiralty Circular, No.8. C, The School of Naval Archi- 
tecture at South Kensington will be absorbed in the Royal 
Naval-Coll Greenwich. 1889 Date in Mansfield Colly 
tts Origin x ‘The founding of a College for the education of 
men for the Co. tional ministry. , 
f£ Also (after the great schools which were 
founded as colleges (see b.), and partly perhaps 
after'mod, French use) given to some nage public 
schools or institutions for secondary education ; 
and sometimes assumed even by private schools, 
8s @- more pretentious name. 
(In,France a collége is a school for secondary education 
controlled’ and sustained by the municipality, distinguished 
from a'dycée which is supported and: directed by the state : 


see Littré.) 


284: Minute-bk. of Cheltenhkant College Jul 27 That the 
denomination of this School shall henceforth be The Chel- 
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1888 Jussore Visit Norwich p. viti, The parsonages were 
‘converted into colleges, in which the parish priests lived 
in common under statutes, 

Cc. transf. 
x60x Hottann Pliny I.358 Wheré afterwards was made 

the Colledge or place of publick exercise. x60 Donne 

Poemts (2650) 294 That swimming Colledge, and free Hos. 
pitall, 16x BiBLe 2 Cérvon. xxxiv. 22 She dwelt in Ieru- 
salem in the colledge, 1656 CowLey Davideis 1, (1684) 3 

Midst a large Wood that joyns fair Ramahs Town.. ‘A 
College stands, where.. Prophets Sons with diligence meet. 

6. A conrse of lectures at a foreign or (}) a Scot- 
tish university; a ‘school’ or distinct course of 
study leading to a degree, in some American 
universities. (Cf. Ger. ei Collegium héren ‘to 
attend a course of lectures ’.) 

31700 Grecorv in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) I. 321 
He undertakes to teach..mathematicks (by way of colleges 
or couvses)..The courses or colleges that he thinks of most 
- Ube, are these, 31741 Scofs Mag. Aug. 372 (Programme of 
MacLaurin), He gives every year three different Colleges 
and sometimes a fourth.. He begins the third College 
with perspective. 1730 Cuesterr. Leét. III, 98, 1 hope 

your colleges with Marcel gO on prosperously. 1755 JOHN: 

SON S&.¥., 4. Acollege in foreign universities is a lecture read 

in_publick, . . 

. A charitable foundation of the so lepiete type; 

a hospital, asylum, or almshouse, founded to pro- 

vide residence and maintenance for poor or decayed 

persons elected members thereof. (Retained in 
the title of various institutions of this kind, as 

Morden College, Blackheath, an asylum for de- 

cayed merchants.) 

1694 Will of Sir ¥. Morden, 1 will and order there be 
placed in the Colledge now finished by me, etc. 1920 StRvPE 
Stow's Survey, Sir John Morden .. took pattern by the 
College at Bromley .. founded by John Warren, Bishop of 
Rochester from 1637 to 1666, for Ministers’ poor Widows. 
1727-5t Cuambers Cyc/. s.v., Colleges for disabled sol. 
diers, seamen, etc. See Hospitals. Ibid. s.v. Hospital, 
Royal Hospitall for disabled soldiers, commonly called 
Chelsea College. (Before 1873 Greenwich Hospital had from 
time immemorial been locally spoken of as the Cod/ege.) 

8. slang. A prison. (fig. from 7.) 

¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, A So Newgate, 1837 
‘THACKERAY Reve iae vs This is the college in Queer 
Street, 1855 Dickens Dorrit xxxi, That execution which 
had carried Mr, Plornish to the Marshalsea College. 

9. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 4), as college- 
building, cap, chapel, council, course, don, friend, 
t governor, gown, kitchen, lecture, lecturer, mate, 
office, porter, roll, rule, servant, soph, * ~slate, 
Statute, tutor, ete. ; college-bred adj,, -like adj. and 
adv., -tozse adv. , 

7844 Enerson New Eng. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) 1, 262 
Had quite forgotten who of their gownsmen was *college- 
bred, and who was not. 1799 Sourney Eng. Eclog. vil, 
This comes of your great shools And *coliege-breeding. 
1875 Edin, Univ. Calendar 76 A Course of Lectures 
within the *College building. 3172 Barxetry Pass, Obed. 
Wks. III. 105, I made three Discourses .. in the *College- 
chapel. 1854 Tennyson Jo F.D. Maurice 7 Should eighty- 
thousand *college-councils Thunder ‘ Anathema ’, friend, at 
you. 1847'— Princ. Conclus. 4g ‘Look there, a garden!’ 
said my *college friend. 62x Sanperson Sev, L, x2 If 
beneficed-men and *colledg-governours were clench’d and 
riveted to their cures. 2803 Worpsw, Prednde i. 49 Right 
underneath, the *College kitchens made A humming sound. 
x60r Jp. Cousid. Sec, Priests (1675) 77 [We] lived there 
{in prison}, *Colledge-like, without any want. 1642 HowELt 
for. Trav. iv. (Arb.) 27 For private Gentlemen and Cadets, 
there be divers Academies in Paris, Colledge-like. 1590 
Greene #7, Bacon Wks, (1861) 175 We are “college-mates, 
Sworn brothers. 1726 AmHerst Tegra Fil. xi. (1741) 211 
Not content with overgrown fellowships for life, and *col- 
lege-offices. 1749 Jounxson Vanity Hum. Wishes 133 When 
first the *college-rolls receive his name. x840 CARLYLE 
Fferoes (1858) 339 He (Laud] will have his *College-rules 
obeyed by his Collegians. 1726 Amuerst Terra Fil. xiii. 
(1741) 66 ple f may they not, at the same time, be *college- 
servants, and college-governors? 1728 Pore Duze. 11. 379 
Three *College Sophs, and three pert Templars came. 
tsgo Greene Fr, Bacon Wks. (86x) 160 I'll give Living 
and lands to strength thy *college-state. 1726 AMHERST 
Terre Fil. iii. (1741) 1a His private *college-statutes. 
3790 Lotterer No. 58 Scarce any office demands so many 
différent requisites as that of a *College Tutor. 1840 Car- 
LyLe /fervoes (1858) 338 He is like a College-Tutor, whose 
whole world is forms, College-rules. 1868 M. Parrison 
Academ, Org. 126 Here and there *college-walls may shelter 
an occasional student. 26gr Gatarer in Fuller Ade? Re- 
div. 463-An Hospitall builded *Colledge-wise at Croyden, 

b. Special combs.: college-church, (@) 2 

llegiate. church; (4)’ a church connected with 

- a’ college ;.: + college-detriments: (see- Detni- 

MENT); college-lease, a lease granted-by a 
college ;' college-living, a benéfice in’ the gift: of 

a college’; ‘collegé-man, a member or inmate of a 

college;"oné who has been educated at a college’; 
‘+ college-pot, ? some kind of tankard..or “drinking 
vessel ;: college-pudding, a- kind of smail-plum- 
_pudding-‘seryéd' whole to each person ; “college 


| ‘widow,’ U.S. collog, (ee quot.);' College Youths, 


the name of a society of change-ringers.(see:quot.). 
‘1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge 1. 232 Kynge“Ethelred <. 
Edyfyed a *collage-chyrche. notable-and famous In the 
-Subbarbes of Chiester. “zg40 AZei: ri ge (Surtees) 11D 289 
Ye college churche of .Ripon.:: 1876: Grant: Burgh- Sch. 
« Scoti.” 24° Theré weré also ‘collegiate’ schools founded in 
connection.with.-college.churches. '8g0-1 Pye Ch. Scot?, 
Coil. Cal, 66 {Glasgow] College Church. “The site. «Was pure 
79 — 2 
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chased and granted to the Congregation .. on the condition 
that fifty sittings thercin should be reserved for the use of 
the Students. 2670 Eacnarp Coxt. Clergy 20 A solemn ad. 
mission, and a formal paying of *colledge-detriments. x 

Furver Holy § Prof. St. u. xiv. 103 A *Colledge-lease is 
accounted .. the worst kind of freehold. 1708 Lond. Gaz. 

No. 4162/4 A.. Dwelling-House .. in Cambridge .. being a 
College-Lease, is now to be lett. 1726 Amuerst Terra 
Ld, xt. (1741) 212 When a *college-living falls, the person 
chosen to succeed. .is allow’d a year of grace. 16xx Frorto, 
Collegiale..also a *Colledge man. 165§ Futter Ch. Hist. 
X. i, (2845) V. 287 Dr. Reynolds, you are a better college. 
man than a statesman. 1816 J. Gitcurist Philos. Etynt. 
189 As to what college men cull learning. 1825 Kwapp 
& Bartow. Newgate Cal. UT. 383/1 A poor college-man 
at Greenwich. 1646 W112 of Estcourt (Somerset Ho.), 
*Colledge pots. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2510/4 Stolen out 
of a House in Charles-street ., Three Silver College-Pots, 
of different sizes. 1829 Lanpor Jitag. Conv. (Aligned 
§ Afother), The members .. are condemned to eat .. what 
they call the *New-college pudding. 1838 Family Handbk. 
250 College pudding. 1880 Besant & Rice Seanty Side xx, 
To consider the question of college-pudding or cheese. 
31887 Lippincott’s Mag. Aug. 298 That class of young ladies 
known among the students as **college widows’, and com- 
monly sipposed to have the acquaintai f several gencra- 
tions of collegians. Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 377 *College 
Youths, Ancient Societ¥of. Thisis the chief of thie change- 
ringing societies of England. It.. derives its name from 
the fact that the students at the college founded by the re- 
nowned Sir Richard Whittington. baying ste bells in their 
college chapel, used to amuse themselves by ringing them ; 
being joined by various gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
the society was definitely started under the name ‘ College 
Youths’..on Nov. 5, 1637. 

College (kp'lédz), v. sonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To send to college ; to educate at college. 

1819 A. Barrour Campbell 1. 27 (Jam.), Now, say that 
the laddie’s colleged, and leecenced to preach, what's he to 
do till he get a kirk? 1850 Lyncn Theo. Trin. xi. 211 How 
he was born, cradled, schooled. .colleged, and the like. 

Hence Cotlleging w/. sb. 

1848 Lowett Jadian Summer Reverie xxxviil, I am glad 
That here what colleging was mine I had. 

College, obs. form of CoLLEAGUE. 

Collegeaner, -enar, var. of COLLEGIANER. 

Colleged (kp'ledgzd), a. [f. ConLzcEe sd. + 
-ED2,] 

+1. =Conbectate 1. Obs, rare. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vit. x. 477, He wes..enteryd in 
Dwnfermlyne, In bat collegyd kyrk he lyis. 

2. Waving a college or colleges. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. XLI. 617 There is a wide difference 
between these great seats of learning and their one-colleged 
sister in Dublin. 

Collegenesse: see COLLEAGEN. 

Colleger (kp'lédzaz). [f. Contece sb, +-xR.] 
A member or inmate of a college. 

‘+a. A member of the same college, a fellow- 
collegian, colleague. Ods. 

1560 Daus tr. Sletdane’s Comm. 460a, If they do against 
those lawes..than their Collegers should remove them. 

b. ve One of the seventy boys on the founda- 
tion of Eton College. 

1678 in Ztoniana216, sth Form,Collegers. 1740 H. WALPOLE 
Corr. (1820) I. 51 Our Cicerone, who has less classic know- 
ledge and more superstition than a colleger. 1844 Disraeti 
Coningsby. xi, The Captain of the Oppidans and the senior 
Colleger next to the Captain of the school, figure..in fancy 
costume. 1882 Standard 1 Dec. 7/2 The Collegers had a 
little the advantage in the first part of the game, F 

c. An inmate of a ‘college’ (sense 7) or charit- 


able foundation, a pensioner. 

1886 Besant Chiddr. Gideon in Longm. Mag. VII. 346 
She was .. no more than sixty or so, which is young for a 
colleger at Lily’s. 

Collegial (kflzdzial), a. [a. F. colldgial, or 
ad. L. collégial-és, f. collégiumt COLLEGE,] 

1. Of the nature of, or constituted as, a college. 
+ Collegial church: =collegiate church. 

1g30 Patsor. 207/r Collegial churche, esplise collegialle. 
xgg0~r Act a2 Hen. VIII, c 15 Cathedralle and collegiall 
churches, 64x Heviin Hel to Hist. (x6¢3) 241 The Castle 
and the Collegial Church being both in rubbish. 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 1. 111. 68 There are sometimes two or three 
together of principal dignity ini some Collegial Churches, 

» OF or belonging to a college (sense 4). 

2603 Frorto Montaigne 1, xxv. (1632) 8r These collegial 
Latinizers. x605 Aust. to Supposed Discov. Rom. Doctr. 

6 Observing the collegial rules and constitutions. 1794 
é. Wakerterp Spirit of Chr. 11 The Master and fellows... 
of collegial societies, 283x Sir W.’ Hamitton Discuss. 
(3853) 404 The usurpation of its [the University’s} functions 
tod privileges by the collegial bodies. 1880 Daily News 
zo Apr. 2/8 The collegial triennial prize was awarded. 

3. Of or belonging to a ‘collegium’ or college 
(sense 1), or to a body of.persons associated as 
colleagues in the performance of any function. 

Collegial system (of church government in Germany): see 
CoLLEGIALISM. : 

3619 Baucanquat Let, 9 Mar. /*, Dordrecht in Hales 
Gold, Rent, (1673) 121 One of the Seribes. was beginning to 
read our College his judgement, but Dr, Davenant. thought 
«that the’ Collegial suffrages should not be read thus 
privately. 19762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1V. 65 At Diets 
of the Empire: .collegial meetings or others. 1826 F. H. 
Naytor’ Hist. Germ, 11. xvi. 33 The inconvenience of con- 
sulting his colleagues. .the tardiness incidental to collegial 
deliberations. 1878 Seetey Sted 11. sts The clumsy col- 
legial method: must be excluded, and the bureaucratic 
method adopted. 2882-3 Scuarr Eucyel. Relig. Knowl, 
IMI. x82r He [Pfaff] defended the collegial system against 
.the reigning territorialism. ek 
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Collegialism (kplfdgializ’m):  [f£--prec. + 
-Isx.] A name of German origin (=collegialismuts, 
collegial systent) for the theory of ecclesiastical polity 
which maintains that the (or a) visible church is a 


.purely voluntary association (col/egiun:) formed by 


contract, in which the supreme authority rests with 
the whole body of the members ; and that the civil 
magistrate has no other relations to the church 
than those which he has to any other voluntary 
association within his territories. ; 

Oppowd to episcopalism which places the supreme 
authority in a clerical order, and territorialisn which 
ascribes it to the civil power, making the regulation of the 
church in any country entirely a function of the state. (For- 
mulated under the name by Pfaff in 1742.) 

1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. \. 512 Collegialisnt, 
or Collegial system, a technical term denoting a peculiar 
conception of the relation between Church and State. 

Colegiality (kplzdzijeliti). [ad. I. col- 
lgialitd, {. collégial: see -try.] Colleagueship; 
the relation between colleagues. 

31887 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar, 4/2 The editors of the leadin 
Belgian Liberal journals, in a spirit of ‘collegiality’, as! 
for the. .co-operation of their readers in a jubilee of an un- 
usual character. /did. 5 Apr. 14/1 Requesting. .him out of 
collegiality, to present two Rambers to the museum. 

Collegially ((kgli-dziali), adv. [f. CouLectan 
+-LY%.] Ina collegial manner or capacity. 

1637 Gittestir Lug. Pop. Cerem, mt. viii. 192 Which power 
of lurisdiction ., remaineth.. both in the Eishops and in 
the Presbytery, in him personally, in it collegially. 1833 
Sir W. Hamittos Déscuss. (1852) 120 Having long col- 
legially dispensed a muddy scantling of metaphysic. 

Collegian (kflfdziin), sé. and a. [f. L. col-4 
legi-um COLLEGE +-aN. Prob. immed. ad. med.L, 
collégeanus: cf. oppidants. Cf. F. collégien.] 

A. sé. 1. A member or inmate of-a college ; 
one who is receiving, or has received, a college 
education, a student ; also sfec. one who is on the 
‘ foundation ’ of a college, a ‘ colleger ’. 

1462 J. Paston in Paston Lett, No. 46x 11. 114 A college 
of vij. monkes or prestes havyng a certeyn pension. .withowt 
any charge..to be bore the seyd collegians. 1583 

Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C. 11. 44a, All sworne- 
men, Brotherhoods, and Collegiannes likewise. 1607 WALK- 
INGTON Ot. Glass iv. (1664) 55 Bacchus is a wise Collegian, 
who admits merriment. 1730 Swirt Betly the Grizette, 
Picking wit among collegians, In the play-house upper 
regions. 27 hen Let?, liv. 282, I will not descend to 
answer the little sneering sophistries of acollegian. 1875 
Merivate Gen. Hist. Rome \xvi. (1877) 527 The discussions 
of the learned collegians at the Museum. 

b. One who is on the side of a college; a col- 
lege partizan, 

z 4 Bian in W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 19 
All the Governors friends employ their utmost interest to 
keep out any one that is a friend to the College..‘ if 
choose such a one’ say they ‘he is a Collegian and we shall 
have a tax for the College °, 

2. slang. An inmate of a prison. Cf. COLLEGE 8. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xliv, ‘They've been most infer- 
nally blown up by the collegians {in the Fleet}. x855 — 
Dorrit vi. (D.), Letters .. enclosing half-a-crown .. for 
Father of the Marshalsea, ‘with the compliments of a 
collegian taking leave’. 

3. One of a sect founded in Holand in 1619. 

x72g-5: Cuampers Cycl., Collegians, Collegiani, a ree 
iglons nck formed pis ‘the Arminians an ‘Anabaptists 
in Holland; so called, because of their colleges, or mect- 
ings. 1828 [sec CoLLeGianT). 

*B. a: = COLLEGIAL, 

2660 S. Fisner Kusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) B To crawl 
and creep about a while in some Collegian Cells. 1859 
Sara Ti, vound Clock (x86r) x05 Some of the collegian 
prisoners. .have women and little children with them. 

CoHegianer (kfl#dzine:). Obs. exc. Se 
Forms: 6 colligener, -gyner, collygener, col- 
leginar, colligioner, 6-7 colleginer, -ioner, 7 
collegenar, 7, 9 colliginer, 9 collegeaner, col- 
legianor. fapp. £1. collégien +-ER: cf. mariner, 
scrivencr, parishioner] 
a collegian ; a colleague. 

1546 Bare Lng. Votaries i. (R.), No archdeacon, priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, colligener, nor canon. 32383 — Vocacyon 
in Hart, Bfisc. (Malh.) 1. 351, I shoke the dust of my fete 
against those wicked colligyners and prestes. 1563-87 
Poxe A. § AZ, (1596) 275/1 The patriarch and his col- 
legioners. 1581 MULCASTER Positions xxxvii. (1887) 161 
The consideration. .hath caryed me from colledges, though 
not from colleginers,. 1616 Lane Sgr's 7. vitt. 90 Love, 
meeke truithes, sterne Iustices colliginer. 1670 in Spatd- 
ing Troub. Chas. I (1829) 76 Thus the town being nightly 
watched, there came down the street certain of their own 
collegioners. 188 Scotr Aré. Afra. viii, ‘ When I was rab- 
bled by the collegeaners.’ 1823 KaaRT Reg. Dalton 
xiy. 93 ‘Ay, ay) "tis Oxford College, ye’re for, is it?..are x 
né rather auld for beginning to be a collegianer?’. 1868 G, 
Macponatp &. Falconer I. 273 ‘He's been here a’ day, 
readin’ like acolliginer’ - - : 

Collegiant (kflfdgiint). = CoLnEGIan 3. 

2764 A. Mactaine tr. Mosheim’s Eccl, Hist, (1844)11. 279- 

80 Colicgiants. x8x8.Topn, Collegian 2. One of a religious 
sect .. called collegiani, Gao rae and collegiants, on ac: 
count of their colleges or weekly meetings. : 
. Collegiate (kplrdzizt), a. and sb, [ad. L. 
collégiat-us member of a college or ‘corporation, 
also in med.L, (as adj.) of or pertaining to a college, 
f. collégium CouecE.] A. adj. , 


A member of a college ; 


COLLEGIATION. 

1, Of the nature of, or constituted as, a college. 
Collegiate church: see 4. : : 

3581 Mutcaster Positions x1, (1887) 222 Publike places be 
either elementarie, grammatical, or collegiate. 1594 Hooxer 
Eccl, Pol, Pref. (J.), The state of collegiate societies, where- 
on the two universities consist. 1629 Wapsworrn SJ. 
Pilgr. 23 Any wandring from their Collegiate society into 
the world, 1868 M. Pattison dcaden. Org. 126 This was 
-.the design of collegiate foundations in their origin. 

2. Of-or belonging to a college. . © 

1564 Brief Exam.-*****b, Collegiate Munkes had their 
habite. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. us. Ded. § 8 There is no 
education collegiate, which is free. 1670 Mitton Hist. 
Eng. mu. Wks, (1847) 503/1 To seize into their hands .. col- 
legiate masterships in the university, x167x Maynwarinc 
Ane. § Mod. Physic 28 Doctor Herrett, a Collegiate 
Physician of London. 1724 De For Alcs. Cavalier (3840) 
2 A collegiate life did not suit me. 1832-48 H. Coreripce 
North. Worthies (852) I. 6 Marvell, to whose ardent... 
mind neither college discipline nor collegiate opinions were 
likely to be agreeable. 21855 Dickens Dorrit ix, The kin- 
dling of to-day’s [fire] under the collegiate boiler. "1889 
Lyte Hist. Eton Coll. 23 The Collegiate Church of Eton, 

3. Constituted as a body of colleagues; corporate; 
of or belonging to colleagues, combined. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Custom & Educ. (Arb.) 373 But .. the 
Force of Custome Copulate, and Conioyned, and Collegiate, 
is far Greater. 1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 163 To sollicite in all 
parts mutual! Ayds and Collegiate endeavours, 1875 Maine 
Hist. Inst. xii. 349 This single person or group—this in- 
dividual or this collegiate Sovereign (to employ Austin’s 


phrase). Fed 

4. Collegiate church: (a) a church which is en- 
dowed for a body corporate or chapter, but has 
no bishop’s see; (4) in Scotland, a church served 
by two or more joint incumbents or pastors; so 
collegiate charge; (¢) in U.S. fa church which 
is united with others under the joint pastorate of 
several ministers ’ (Webster). 

1514 FitzHers. Just. Peas (1538) 121 b, Wardens of cathe- 
drall and collegiate Churches, 540 Afem. Ripon (Surtees) 
IL]. 290 The collegiat church of Sanct Pet and Wilfrid of 
Rypon. x6xz Serep Hist, Gt. Brit, vit. xxxv. 328 Buried 
in the Collegiat Church of Winburn in Dorset-shire. @ 1674 
Crarexpon Hist, Reb. xt. (1843) 698/2 King Harry the 
Seventh’s chapel in the collegiate church of Westminster. 
268x Brount Glossogr., Collegiate Church is that which 
consists of a Dean and Secular Canons. 1926 Ayiirre 
Parerg. 167 Collegiate churches were such .. wherein a 
number of Eresbyters were settled and lived together in one 
Corporation. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. 1. 24 There 
were thirty-three collegiate churches in Scotland. 

5. Collegiate school: a school of a high grade, 
or of high pretensions. 

B. sb. . = CoLbecian A. 1. Obs, 

1609 B. Joxson Sit. Won. 1. i, A new foundation. .of 
ladies, that call themselues the Collegiates. 1683 R. Siz. 
pon in Wood's Life (1848) 353 A very hard case for vs 

ls who know nothing, because wee haue not 
bin collegiatesin Oxon, 1766 Amony Buncle (1770) 1V. 216, 
I became a Doctor, as well as if I bad been a regular col- 
legiate. 1818 BentHam Ch. Lng. Introd. 20 Communicating 
my distress to some of my fellow collegiates. 

+2. transf. and slang. An inmate of an asylum, 
prison, or the like. Cf. CoLLEGIAN 2. Ods, 

x673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 29 Mecting with one of my 
fellow Collegiats [7.¢. thieves]. ¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Collegiates, those Prisoners, and Shop-keepers. 
x709 Steere Tatler No. 127 ? 3 If we consult the Col- 
legiates of Moorfields, we shall find most of them are 
beholden to their Pride for their Introduction into that 
magnificent Palace. 1734 Nort Life Ld. Guilford 
(1808) I. 123 P) In the goal. .he. .busied himself with the 
cases of his fellow-collegiates. 

+3. A fellow-collegian ; a colleague. Obs. 

1623 M. Rioiey Dfagn. Bodies Pref. 4 Doctor Gilbert, our 
friend and Collegiat.  @166x Futter MWVorthies m. 125 He 
[Thomas Drax] translated all the Works of Master Perkins 
Aids Countryman and Collegiat) into Latine. 1696 C. 

ESLIE Suake i. Grass (36971 333, I was one day making a 
Visit to him, with the rest of his Collegiates. 

Collegiate (kglrdgilt), v. [f prec.: see 
-atE3,] ¢rans. To make collegiate; to'constitute 
as a college or collegiate church. Hence Col- 
legiated Jf. a.; Collegiating vbi. sd. 

3838 Lenaxp Jéin. I. The Paroche Chirch, of a fair 
Building and Collegiatid. 1982 Pennant Journ, x11, 12 
minor canons..these were formesly collegiated, and had 
their hall and houses, [1835 Taié's Afag. ‘Il. 790 The 
Presbytery. .insist on uncollegiating the five double charges 
within the city proper, for the purpose of providing minis- 
ters for five new churches.] 2848 Ware Alauch. Parish 
Ch. Pref. 8 Such are the simple circumstances connected with 
the collegiating‘of the parish church of Manchester. 


Collegiately (kglrdzistli), ad. [f. Conmzcrare 
a.+-LY%,] Ina collegiate manner or capacity. 


1624. Brief Inform. Apes Palatinate ‘30 The secular 
Electors neuer giuing their, consent thereunto : .Neyther 
was the resolution of the same taken Collegiately. xjoz C 
Matuer Alage, Che, w. (1852) Introd. ‘one of them do 
live collegiately, but board .. at private houses, 1842 G. S. 
Faorr Province. Lett. (1844) UW. 75 The Tracts for the 
Times have been published collegiately or corporately, 

Collegiation (kplidgivfon). rare. [n. of 
action, f, CoLLEctATE v.}] The making collegiate... 
« 1887 Samnrspury Manchester 26 The material structure 
of the church appears not to be older than the date of its 
collegiation. : : ; 

Collegie, Colleginar, -iner, -ioner, obs. ff. 
ConnEcEe, COLLEGIANER. © 

Collegue, obs. form of CoLLEAGuE. 


COLLENCHYMA. 


- Collemase: see COAL-MOUSE. 

-Collenchyma (kpleykima). Zot. 

xdAda glue + éyxupa, &yxupar- infusion.) 
+1. Gee quots.) Ods. 

x835 Linovey Jxfvod, Bot. (1848) I. 356 Link supposes 
the cellular substance in which pollen is generated to be 
semiorganic and calls it collenchyma. 1866 7yeas. Bot., 
Collenchynta. .usually absorbed, but remaining and assum- 
ing a definite form in some plants, as in orchids, 

2. Tissue consisting of cells with walls greatly 
thickened at the angles, found just beneath the 
epidermis in the leaf-stalks and young stems of 
many Dicotyledons. 2 

. 1857 Henrrey Elen, Bot. 514 Collenchyma. .has acquired 
a cartilaginous or horny texture by its cells becoming 
greatly thickened by secondary layers of a substance soften- 
ing or swelling up in water. 3875 Bennerr & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 1. ii. 83 The collenchyma originates from the funda- 
mental tissue, and. .not from the epidermis. 

Collenchymatous (kplenki-mitas), a. [f. as 
prec. +-ous.] of. Belonging to or of the nature 
of collenchyma, or of collenchyme. 

1884. Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 187 
The characteristic iodine reaction of collenchymatous walls. 
Ibid. 417 Collenchymatous masses. 

Co‘llenchyme. Zool. [ad. mod.L. collenchyma: 
see above.] A’ term proposed by Sollas for a tissue 
of the mesoderm in sponges. (See next.) 

Corllencyte. Zool. [f. Gr. #6dAa glue, év in, KiTos’ 
hollow, receptacle.] llas’s proposed term for 
the corpuscles of connective tissue found embedded 
in the collenchyme in the mesoderm of sponges. 
Hence Collencytal, a. 

1887 W. J. Soutas Sponges in Eneycl. Brit, XX. 419/2 
The mesoderm .. in its commonest and simplest form con- 
sists of a clear colourless gelatinous matrix in which irregu- 
larly branching stellate cells or connective tissue corpuscles 


are embedded; these may be termed cod/engytes and the 
tissue cotlenchyme, 


Colien earth, etc.: see CoLoGNE. 

+ Collep, -op. Obs. Sc. rare—1. [of CoLLooK 
a pail, of which this may be a corruption,] 

xgoo-20 Dunpar Dance of 7 Deidly Syunis 93 Him fol- 
fowit mony fowll drunckart, With can and collep [z. ~ 
collop] cop and quart. : 

Collep, var. CoLLop. 

Collepixie, obs. form of Cour-Prxre. 

Coller, obs, f. ConLaAn, CHOLER. 

Collerauch,:-rayth, -reth: see CULREATH. 

Collerette: see Conbarerrs. 

. Colleric, obs, form of CHoLERIC. 

Collerie, -y, var. of CoLtyniB, Ods., eye-salve. 

Collery (kp'leri). Anglo-Znd. [ad. Tamil kallar 
thieves,] The name of a non-Aryan race inhabit- 
ing part of India east of Madura; hence, Collery- 
horn (corrupted into cholera-horz), a Jong brass 
horn of hideous sound, often used at native funerals ; 
Collery-stick, a throwing stick or boomerang used 
by the Colleries (Yule). 

31763 Orme Hist. Mil. Trans. 1. 208 (Y.) The Polygar 
Tondiman. .likewise sent 3000 Colleries ; these are a people 
who.. inhabit the woods between Trichinopoly and Cape 
Comorin; their name in their own language signifies 
Thieves, 2818 Jas. Mit Brit. Judia IL, tv. iv. 143, 1120 
colleries (irregular troops of the Southern Polygars). 1830 
J. Wetsn ALi, Rentin, 1, 130 (Y.) It was he also who first 
taught me to throw the spear, and hurl the Collery-stick. 
1879 Madras Mail 7 Oct. (Y.), To have the Amildar's 
Cholera-horn men out at that hour to sound the reveillé. 


Collery, obs. form of Coanery, CoLiiEry. 


[f Gr. 


Collet (kp'lét), 56.1 Also 6-7 colet(t, collat(t, 
cett. fa. F. collet, dim. of col neck :—L. collum. 


In sense 4 prob.-directly ad. It. col/etio.] 

+1. The neckband of a garment; a collar or 
band worn round the neck; a necklet. Ods. 

356 in Thomson Jnventories (x815) 248 (Jam.) Item, ane 
egilet, of anne hew quharin is bandis of claith of gold 
twa finger braid. 1578 /ue. in Nga Develictz (1880) xii. 
$cue collattis sewit of holene clay’. ane wt blak silk. 1584 

UDSON Fudith in Sylvester's Du Bartas (1620) 723 And 
through her collet she shewd her snowle brest. 1640-4 in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll, un. (x692) 1, 748, I understand .. all the 
Jewels are brought here again to be pawned, and amongst 
them the great Collet of Rubies fetch'd from Hamb. 

2. An encompassing band or ring 5 in various 
technical uses, as, a ring, collar, or flange on a rod 
or spindle, a circular metal lining to a hole, a cir- 
-eular ferrule or socket, etc. Cf. Contar 11. Also 
atirth, . 

* ¢7830 in Gutch Col?. Cur. I. 30g A Staffe toa Crosse of 
silver withe twoo knoppes gilte and a loose Collet. 1670 
Will-of Bo Lynde (Somerset Ho.), Silver collett can. 1694 
Naxsonoven Ace. sev, late Voy, (2712) ut. 16x'The Wooden 
Stick. is fastened within the Iron Collet or Funnel of the 
Harpoon, with Packthread wound all about the Iron. 1696 
Derian Artijiciad Clocks. 3 The Collet, or piece of brass 
soldered on the: Arbor, or Spindle, on which the Wheel is 
riveted. 1707 Exncycl. Brit. 11. §85/2 On this pin are two 
moveable collets, -1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 324/2 
Its inmost coil running through and bent round:into the 
hole ofa collet or 5 2 


: lt collar placed over the staff. 2879 
Unif. Reg. in Navy List July 882 497/2 For wentilatier, 
the base to be forated with four holes, and a gilt collet 


inserted in the crown of the helmet: 1884 I. Barrren Watch 


Clocks. 22 The spring should start away from the collet-_ 


‘hole with an easy.curve, . 
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8. Jewelry. The circle or flange in a ring in 
which the stone fs set; also the setting for a 
precious stone in a piece of jewelry. 

. 1928 ALS. List of Yewelry(P.R.O.), A pawnce with ij hang- 
ing perles witha colett, that a balasse stoodin. 1565 Coorer 
Thesaurus sv, Anniius, Pala aunuli, the brode place 
where the stone is set: the colet. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch's 
Mor, 934 Others write, that he carried a strong poison 
within the collet of his signet. 1708 J. CuamBeRLayNe SZ. 
Gt. Brit. v1. wi x. (1743) 426 The imperial crown of Scot- 
land. .is adorned with 22 Jarge precious stones, viz. topazes, 
amethysts, garnets, etc. in collets of of various forms, 
1784 Westey Nat. Phil, 1.1. § 25 It is set in the forepart 
of the vitreous humour, like a diamond in its collet. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed, 2) 1It, 230 He chanced to turn the collet 
of the pas towards the jnner side of his hand. 

» fig. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 21 When 
his worne selfe.. Had dropt out of the Collet into th’ Graue. 
1684 R. WALLER Wat. £xfer. Pref., That these rare Gems, 
as they are but loosly set in the Mind .. so fora time they 
fall out of their Collets. 175: Hart Orrery Remarks 
Swift ii. (R.), Surely a diamond of so much lustre [Stella] 
might have been. . fixed within the collet of matrimony. 

+ 4. Glass-blowing. The neck or portion of glass 
left on the end of the blowing-iron after the removal 
of the finished article. Ods. Hence CuLuet q.v. 

1662 Merret tr. Neri’s Art of Glass 277 Necks of the 
Glass, are also call’d Collets, 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., 
Collet, in the 4 trade, that part of a glass vessel, 
which in the making, sticks to the hollow iron by which the 
metal is first taken out of the melting pot. This is broken 
off before the vessel is fashioned, and is never seen in the 
least mark, when finished. . These they throw together, and 
afterwards grind them down, and put into the green glass 
metal, for the purest green glass. 1797 P. WAKEFIELD 
Alental Improv, (1801) 1. 143 He delivers it to the master 
workman to break off the collet, which is a little piece that 
sticks to the iron. 1847 in Craic; and in mod, Dicts. 

15. Gennery. (See quot.) 

1823 Crass Zechuol. Dict,, Collet, French for that part of 
a cannon which is between the astragal and the muzzle. 
In mod. Eng. Dicts., 

6. Bot. The point where the stem and the root 
of a plant are united; the collar. 

1847 in Craig} and in mod. Dicts. 

Collet (kp'lét), $2.2 [An carlier form of Cuter 
q.v., the Fr. equivalent being czdasse, deriv. of cul 
bottom; app. confounded with Coxtet sd.1 sense 
3] The horizontal base of a diamond when cut as 
a brilliant; also called CuLzt. 

1675 Lond. Gas. 1050/4 Lost ..a short hart Diamond, 
weighing about 18 Grains. .4 Rightsand the Collet (printed 
coller] pollished, the Stone being about half made. 176x 
Witson in Phil. Trans. LU, 444 At the table surface, and 
at the collet, or opposite surface. 1884 F. Britren IVatch 
§ Clocku, 214 The under surface is also cut in facets and 
terminates nearly in a point called the collet or culette, 

Collet (kp'lét), v. [£ Couer sd.] 

L. To set ina collet. Hence Co'lleting v0/. sd. 

1609 Arsin Stal. Taylor (1880) 160 And in his foyle so 
Jouely set, Faire collited in Gold. 1879 Casselt’s Techn. 
Educ. IV. 350/2 Colletting.—Little anes or lips are left in 
the metal, and the gem being inserted between them, they 
are bent over so as to enfold it, 

2. To provide with 2 collet or collar. 

1884 F. Brrrten Watch § Clockm. 158 That the main 
spring may not be injuriously contracted the part of the 
barrel arbor to which it is attached is enlarged or colleted. 

Collet, var. of Conet Ods., acolyte; obs. f. 
Couuxor sb. ; dzal. corruption of CoLtaRp, 

i Colleter (kglztax). Bot. [a. Gr. *xodAnrip 
onewho glues, f. “oddGv to glue: see CoLLeTERTUM. J 
One of the glandular hairs found on manyleaf-buds, 
etc,, which secrete the blastocolla or bud-glue. 

1875 Bennett & Dver tr. Sachs’ Bot. 1. ii. 115 The parts of 
the bud are coated by a gummy substance. which he [Han- 
stein) calls Blastocolla, while the glandular hairs which 
produce them he terms Colleters. Seid. The secretion of 
the colleters is a watery mucilage in Polygonum, 

Colleterial (kplétiorikl), 2. Zoo, [f. next + 
-AL.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a colle- 
terium. Colleterial gland: =COLLETERIUM. 

1870 RotLeston Azim, Life Introd. 1311 Colleterial glands 
which secrete a glutinous material for fixing the ova to 
various external objects. 1877 Huxtev Anat. Inv. An. vi. 
270 A colleterial gland. 

| Colletexium (kplitiori#m). Zool. [mod.L., 
as if a. Gr. *xoAAnriproy: see CoLLETER.] A 
glandular organ in certain insects, secreting a 
glutinous substance for cementing the ova together. 
- 1864 WessTER cites Dana. 1882 SW. Soe, Lex. 

Colletic (kple'tik), 2. and sd. ? Obs. [ad. late 
L, colléetic-us or its original Gr. xodAnrisés agglu- 


glue; agglutinant.- B. sd. Pris Seep ae 
. 39 Colletica 


Syd. Soc, Lez, : 
. ‘Collette, obs. form of Corzzt, Conzxor sd, 
“¥.Colley..Obs. [cf Conuxr.j] See quot. 

. 1684 Gavton Pleas. Notes 1, i. 36 A brace of threshers .. 
falling out about the overlarge soope of the Colley or 
‘Harvest-bottle. _- Rae ; : 

Colley : see Contre, dog, and CoLty; soot, etc. . 


COLLIDINE. 


- Colleyne, obs. form of Conocnz. ‘ 

+ Coll-hardy, a. Obs. rare. [Perhaps f. Cont 
sb3 though the dupe or simpleton is not exactly 
the type of the ‘hardy’ fool.] Foolhardy, fool- 
ishly rash. 

rs8x J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 20 b, Away with this 
arrogancie: be no more so collhardy [Lat. /crociane com 
prime}, and write hereafter more advisedly. 

||Collibert. Os. 7-8 éoli-. (F. collidert, 
ad. L. collibert-us fellow-freedman, f. col-, cor- 
together + Ziberfus freedman. Concerning the 
mediaeval col/ibertz, see article in Du Cange} 

1. In France under the Feudal system: A kind 
of tenant freed from strict serfdom; but bound 
to certain duties or services. In the Custom of 
Anjou, they had become simply serfs. (Never 
used in England.) 

[x672 Cowel's Interpr., Coleberti, are Tenants in Free 
Socage, Doomsday-Bovk, or such as being Villains were 
manumitted.] 2708-25 Kursey, Coliderts or Colliberts, a 
middle sort of Tenants, between Servile and Free; In the 
Civil Law, they who were made free together, at the same 
time. 172zx in Bamuy. 2864 V. ¢ Q. ¥ 384 (transl. from 
Fr.) Colliberts were, therefore, bound by serfdom. 

2. ‘Miserable inhabitants of Aunis and Poitou’ 
(Littré) named after the medieval colliberts, 

Collibist, var. of CoutyBist Ods. 

+Collibration. Od¢s.  [n. of action, f£. L. 
collzbrat-, ppl, stem of collibrare, f. col- together + 
librare to weigh.] Weighing together; comparison. 

1656 Ducarn Gate Lat, Uni, 8 537. 161 What. .do Philo. 
sophers number, measure, waigh? All things: yet have they 
most solemn dinumerations, dimensions, collibrations. 

+Colliby. Obs. [ad. med.L. collibcum, prob. £ 
L. collybins exchange of coins, agio, a. Gr. #dAAv- 
Bos small coin, rate of exchange, agio; also a small 
round cake; cf. Cortypisr. Du Cange derives 
it from L. collibére to please, be agreeable, and it 
is possible that 2 notion of connexion with this 
helped in establishing the med.L. sense of ‘ little 
present’.J A small present. 

¢ 3450 Aftrouyv Saluacioun 1770 Smale giftes named colli- 
bies wald ynto thaym drawe. 

Collie, -lick(e, obs. forms of Conic. 

+Collicular, a. Obs. rare". [f. L. coldicul. 
zs little hill (dim. of coéd¢s hill)+-anl.] Of the 
nature of a little hill. 


1669 Phil. Trans. 1V. 1061 Our Country is generally a 
low ground. -yet ’tis very full of Collicular Eminencies. 


Colliculate (kflikivlet), a  [f. as prec. + 
-AtE2,] Zool, Having little eminences. 


1848-Dana Zooph. 333 Coralla transversely or reticulately 
colliculate. 

Collide (kfisid), v. [ad. L. collidére to strike 
or clash together, f, co/- together+ /wdé%e to injure, 
damage.] 

1, tvans. To bring into collision or violent con- 
tact, strike or dash together. Now rave or Olds. 

3622 Burton A waz, A/e?.1.i. 1.vi, The outward [ayre] being 
stroke or collided by a solide body. 1646 Str T. Browne 
Psend, Ef. $2 Vhe inflamable effluencies discharged from 
the bodies collided. 1755 Jounson, Collide, v.a., to strike 
against each other; to beat, to dash, to knock together. 
18971 M. Conins Ju of Str. Meetings 18, I whom dreams 
encumber, By the keen clash of gross events collided. — 

2. ¢xtr. To come into collision, come forcibly 
into contact, strike or dash together. 

(When first used of railway trains or ships in collision, 
¢ 1860-70, it was much objected to as an Americanism.) 

1700 DryDEN Fables, Pythag, Philos. 14 The flints .. thus 
toss’d in air, collide. 1746 R. James Introd. Moufet's 
Health's Improv. 9 The Blood collides against the Sides of 
the Aorta. 18s0 CartyLe Latier-d, Pamph. iv. 22 Tumble 
and rage along, ye rotten waifs and wrecks; clash and col- 
lide. 1866 Tynpatt in Fort. Rev. V1]. 135 The attraction 
urges them {atoms}. They collide, they recoil. 1886 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 2/8 Charles, brigantine, in entering the har- 
bour..collided with Sparkling Foam, barquentine. . 

3. (. To come into collision or be in conflict ; 
to clash, conflict. 

1864 Sin I. Pavcrave Norut. & Eng. IV. 326 How often 
would he not collide against the Bishop of Sorimum? _ 1875 
Poste Gaius 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 152 Overruling the ordinary 
course of law where it collided with equity. 880 G. Durr 
in 19th Cent, No. 38. 667 Our interests would be about as 
likely to collide as those of a shark and a tiger. 

b. To come together (without conflict). varv. 
. 1877 H. A. Pace De Quincey II. xix. 191 In great crises 
heir interests collide and harmonise to augment the stability 
of institutions. see 

Hence Colli-ded //. a., Colli-ding v/. sb. and 


ppl. a. 

3768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) I. 345 By the collision of 
Ai ard sce . particles detached from the colliding bodies. 
1865 Lecky Ratzox. II. vi. 386 To restrain the action of col- 
liding passions. 883 Daily News 25 June 5/6 The head- 
gear of the colliding vessel.. became entangled. 

Gollidine (ke'lidein). Chem. [f. éddda glue 

+ dos form+-1ne.] See quots. a 

2658 C. G, Wittiams in Chen, Gaz, 308 Collidine is one of 
the'bases discovered by Dr. Anderson in Dippel’s oil, and 
found a few weeks subsequently by me in shale naphtha. 
2863-92 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 108a Collidine CsHuN, an 
alkaloid found among the products of the dry distillation of 
animal substances and of coal. .Collidine is a colourless, oily 
liquid, having a strongly aromatic, not unpleasant odour. 


.COLLTE, > 


1884 Mlanch, Exant,29 Dec. 6/5 Tobacco smoke .. contains 
a second toxical principle called colidine. 

Collie, Colly (kg'li), sb. Also 8 coly, 8-9 
eolley, (9 coally, coley, cooly). [Origin un- 
certain: it has been conjectured to be the same 
word as coaly ‘the colour being originally black’; 
ef. Conty a. Chaucer has Col/e as proper name 
of a dog, of which col/e might possibly be dimin.] 

1, A Scotch shepherd’s dog ; a breed of sheep- 
dogs remarkable for sagacity. 

(¢ 2386 Crraucer Nuz’s Pr. 7. 563 Ran Colle our dogge, 
and Talbot, and Gerlond.] a 165 Catperwoop Hist. Kirk 
(1678) 691 (Jam.) The Bishop was nicknamed Collie, because 
he was so impudent and shameless, that when the Lords of 
the Session and Advocates went to dinner, he was not 
ashamed to follow them into their houses, unasked, and sat 
down at their table. 31721 Ramsay Richy § Saudy, A 
better lad ne'er lean’d out o’er a kent, Or hounded coly o’er 
the mossy bent. 1787 Grose Prov. G., Coley, a cur dog. N. 
1786 Burns Twa Dogs 23 The tither was a ploughman’s 
collie, His breast was white, his touzie back Weel clad wi' 
coat o' glossy black ; His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, Hung 
owre his hurdies wi’ a swirl. 1806 dix, Even. Courant 20 
Jan. Jjam.), A black and white rough coley, or shepherd’s 
dog. 1872 Sin G. W. Dasenr Vhree to One I. 216 An 
affectionate coolie dog. 

_ b. fig. ‘One who follows another constantly or 
implicitly’ (Jam.); cf. to dae, and Sc. follow-dog. 

2. attrib. esp. in collie-dog. 

¢197974 C. Keita Farmer's Ha in Chambers Pos. Poems 
Sc. (1862) 30 The colly dog lies i’ the nook. 1807 Bewick 
Hist, Quadrupeds (ed. 5) 329 The Cur Dog is a trusty and 
useful servant to the farmer and grazier .. In the North of 
England, this_and the foregoing (The Shepherd's Dog} are 
called Coally Dogs, 1818 Scorr Ht. Afid/. xliti, Turning 
sinners as a colley dog turns sheep. 1833 Fraser's Mag. 
Oct. 398 His dog Totchy, an animal of the cooly breed. 
1884 Vork Herald 23 Aug. 4/2 A Black and Tan Collie 
Puppy. 1861 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 139 All books are full of 
the marvels of colly-dogism. 


Collied (kp'lid), p47. a. arch. and dial, [f. Conny 
wv. or sb. + -ED.] Rendered ‘colly’; begrimed; 
blackened ; darkened, murky. 

[e x310 See hollede, s. v. Cottow z.] 

1590 Suaks. Afids, NV. 1. i. 145 Briefe as the lightning in 
the collied night. ,3634 T. Carew Carl, Brit, Wks. (1824) 
139 [Venus] stroaking with her ivory hand his [Vulcan's] 
collied checks. 1693 Souruerne Jara’s Last Prayers i 
That youthful Virgin .. with ..a shining face, and colly'd 
cyebrows. wy E. Warp Hudibras Rediv. (1715) W. Vil, 
With brimless Cap and colly’d Face. 1828 Blackw. Mag. 

. vas 120, 1885 SincLeron Virgil J. 128 A collied 
cloud. 

Collier (kglie:). Forms: 4 kolier, cholier, 5 
coly3ere, coljer(e, coliare, coler, 5-6 colyer, 
colier, (coil3ear), 6 colyar, coliar, 6-7 colliar, 
collyer, (8 coallier), 6- collier. [MI. colier, 
colyer, etc., f. col, COAL, app. after words from 
Fr. in -1Er, q.v. The Sc. coz/3eav, and other ME. 
spellings, imply that the o was then long; collier 
with short 0, appears to be later: ef. Couuy a, 
and v.] 

I. One whose occupation or trade is to procure 
or supply coal (formerly charcoal); one engaged 
in the coal trade. 

+1. A maker of wood charcoal (who also was 
often the bringer of it to market). Ods. 

¢ 1380 Will. Palerne 2520 Choliers pat cayreden col come 
pee bi side. did. 2523 Pe kolieres bi komsed to karpe 

enely i fere. cx4go Prop. Parv. 87 Colyer [v.r. coly3ere, 
coler}, carbonarius. ¢1475 Rauf Coilyar 321 Then the 
Coilzear .. Went to the Charcoill in hy, To mak his Chauf- 
fray reddy. x48x-90 Howard Housch, Bks. (1844) 328 
Item to the colyer for makyng of cers ij.s. x5§0 CRowLEY 
Epigr. 493 When none but pore Colyars dyd wyth coles 
mell. 1573 Art of Limniny 7 Take Hartes horne, and 
burne it to cole on a Coliars harth. 1608 T. BAL in Zzs- 
more Papers Ser. 11. (1887) 1. 130 To be at bristow with a 
reffiner and a hammer man and 8 or zo colliers, 

+2. ‘One who carries coal (orig. charcoal, later 
also pit-coal) for sale. Ods, 

1479 in Ling, Gilds (1870) 425 All maner of colyers that 
bryngeth coleys to towne. 2g02 ARNoLDE Chrort. (1811) 86 
And where as the colyers be founde false that they may be 
punessed and theyrsackes brent. 21576 Gascotcne Stecle 
Gl, (Arb.) 79 When colliers. put no dust into their sacks. 
1661-2 Perys Diary 8 Feb., All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new 
one, x79 D'Urrey Pills IV. 198 A Collicr with his Cart, 
that Coals was used to carry, 

+b. A coal-dealer or owner. Ods. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Riches (Arb.) 235, I knew'a Nobleman.. 
A Great Timber Man, A Great Colliar, A Great Corne- 
Master, A Great Lead-Man. : : 

43. Often used with allusion to the dirtiness of 
the trade in coal, or the evil repute of the collier 

“for cheating: cf, Greene’s Coosnage of Colliers 
(1591). Obs. : 

exsrs Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) x1 Smoggy colyers, and 
stynkynge gonge fermers. 31852 BALE 4Zo/. 93 (R.) As the 
sayinge is, lyke wyl to lyke, as the deuyl fyndeth out the 
colyer, x6or Sans. Twel, NV. mu: iv. 130 What man, tis not 
for grauity to play at cherrie-pit with sathan. Hang him 
foul Colliar. x622 Garaner SJ. }Vateh: 67 (T,) A man shall 
hardly come with fair, apparell amongst colliers, but he 
shall carry some of their soil-away from them. 1663 Rut- 
Ler Aud, 1. ii. 350 He could transform himself in Colour 
As like the Devil as a Collier, 2732 in Fuller’s Guomol. 
(Hazl..Zug. Prov, 1869) Like a collier’s sack, bad without, 
but worse within, . ; 


626 


+4. One-who works in a coal-mine}; a coal-miner. 
3594 Newcastle Manic. Acc. (1849) 33 Paide for letting 
fourthe coliers at Pilgrim streete gate. earlic in thé morn- 


. inge to worke, 2s. per pece each on. 1663 D. Duptey AZet- 


tallum Marits (1854) 8 Collicrs have gotten coles again in 
those same Pits. 1741-3 Wesrev Jrué. (1749) 95, I went to 
Southbiddick, a village of colliers, seven miles south-east 
of Newcastle. 1799 Scot¢. Descr. 198 Villages -. inhabited 
by .. coalliers at lime-burners. 1856 Emerson Zug. 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 1881 II. 37 They are. .not good 
in jewelry or mosaics, but the best iron-masters, colliers, 
wool-combers, and tanners, in Europe. 21876 Fawcett Fol. 
£con. u. iv.147 A collier earns more wages than a carpenter. 

IL. zrausf. 

_&, A-ship engaged in the carriage of coal, Ear- 
lier collicr-ship.. Also attrib. . 

1625 J. Granvitte Voy. Cadis (1883) rt With all the Col- 
liers or New-Castell shipps in the ffleete, 2665 Perrys 

Diary 3 Jan., The Dutch have taken some of our colliers 
to the North. x275r Smotrett Per. Pée. (1779) U1. Ixxxt. 
257 The ship was no other than a light collier, 1847-8 H. 
Mitcer First /itpr. xii. (1837) 202 ‘The coal which loads 2 
single large collier would, when it existed as wood, have 
built many large colliers. 

b. One of the crew of such a vessel. 

1727 Swirt Petttion of Colliers, etc., So considerable a 
branch of the coasting trade, as that of the colliers, x840 
Marryat Poor Fack xxv, I’m an old collier. 

6. The swift (Cypselus apus). dial. 

1796 W. Marsnate £. Yorksh. Gloss. Collier, hirundo 
apus, the black swallow, or swift. 1855 in Whitby Gloss. 

. A species of Aphis; also co/lier-aphis, -fly. 

1744-50 W. Exuis Mod. Husbandmuan 1V.1. 75 It's called 
the collier-fly, because it turns black. 29784 Younc Aun. 
elgric. IL. 5x Collier, an insect, ‘the black dolphin’. 

TIL. attrib. and Comd.: as collicr-brig, -ship; 
collier-built adj.; collier-man, -master, the cap- 
tain of a coal-ship; collier’s faith [med. Lat. 

Jides carbonarii, Ger. kéhlerglaube}, wninquiring or 
unreasoning assent to the prevalent religious tenets ; 
blind faith; collier’s lung, phthisis, a fibroid 
phthisis common with coal-workers, characterized 
by the deposit of carbon in a finely granular con- 
dition in the tissue of the lungs; collier-woman, 

a woman that works in a coal-mine. 

1863 Kincsey Water-bad. v.211 The butties that knock 
about the poor *collicr-boys. 18g2 Dickens Bleak Ho. i, 

Fog creeping into the caboozes of *collier-brigs, 1878 
Trevawsy Shelley, etc. (1887) 198 She was a *collier-built 
tub of 120 tons. 1581 Hanmer Jesuits Banner Kijb, Not 
hanging with the *colliers fayth upon the sleeueless coate 
of the Romish Church. {1603 Cuertie Eng. Mourn, Gar 
ment Diiijb, Onely of the faith that the Colliar profest, 
which was ever one with the most. See the story 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. m. iv. 1. vi.) 1680 Observ. ‘Curse 
Ye Meroz' 6 [He] proceeds to talk of Faith .. but possibly 
‘tis the Colliers Faith he means all this while. 188: Daily 
Tel, 28 Jan., The *collierman's chart is the coast. 1722 
De Foe Col. Fack (1840) 44 The masters of coal-ships, who 
they call *collier-masters. 187: Sin T. Watsox Princ, 
Physi¢ (ed. 5) Il, 252 [The disease] has been sometimes 
called spurious melanosis sometimes *Collicr’s Phthisis. 
16rz WoopaLt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 292 To cach New- 
castle-ship or *Colliarship serving in his Highness his 
affairs, etc. 1798 Soutney Lng. Eclog. u, Blear-eyed Moll 
The *collier woman, 

Colliery (kgrliari), Also 7 collyery, colyery, 
8 collery, coalliery. [f. CoLLIER +-¥: see -ERY; 
cf. also the form CoaLEry.] 

1. A place where coal is worked ; 2 coal-mine. 

1635 Brereton Jrav. (Chetham Soc.) 85 Besides great 
collieries employed for the use and supply of the commons 
and poor of the town. 2648 Rusnw. Hést. Coll. w. IL rax9 
An extraordinary Storm. .which. hath drowned Two of the 
best collyerics upon Sunderland River, 1676 Hopcson in 
Phil. Trans. X1. 764 The water that runs from the ad- 
jacent Colyeries is vitrioline. 1708 J. C. Compl, Collier 
(1845) 10 Your ground borders on other Collcries, which are 
working Colleries. 1799 Scot?, Descr. 102 Its coallicries, 
its traffic, its various manufactures. 1872 Yeats Zechn. 
Hist, Coutm, 172 It was not .. until 1238 that the first col- 
lieries were established on the high grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle. 

+2. The working of a coal-mine. Ods. 

1708 J.C, Compl. Collicy (1845) 10 To explain the whole 
art of Collery. 2708 J. Cuampertayns St. Gt, Brit. 
iii. (1743) 9 The colliery here is brought to. . perfection. 

+3. The coal trade. Ods. 

1673 H. Stuanr Further Vind. Dutch War To Rar. 2 Of 
our inferiour Commerce, what have we but the Colliery, 
and Fishing of New-found land. 

+4. The ships employed in the coal trade; also, 
one.such vessel, Ods. ; 

xg2z De For Plague (1884) 280 Among the Colliery, that 
is to say, among the Ships. 1763 Cuurciuite Duellist ut, 
(R.), The master, or by courtesy The captain of a colliery., 

+5. (See quot.) Obs. ery 

1708-15 Kersev, Collery,a Store-house of Coals,” ‘721+ 
1800 in BaiLey. : eee 

8. attrib., as colliery Act, club, district, explosion, 
taspector, manager, owner, trade, yard; colliery 
viewer = CoAL-VIEWER. ; es ae eS oc 
__3786 det 26 Geo. I/f,,c. 4x"Any such .. may .. sail in the 

Colliery Trade. 2849 F. B. Heap Stokers-§ Pokers i, 
(1851) go Joseph Locke, a colliery-viewer.. had-scrved his 
apprenticeship below ground. x8s52 J.-Giysw Power 9 
Water (Weale) 119 By profession 2‘ colliery viewer’. 
Trans. Assoc. Coal Jifiners x0 They had colliery clubs es- 
tablished in their district .. The Educational Clause of the 
Colliery Act operated favourably. 1866 W, Becuie IVks, 
1883) 254 Who has recently resided in a colliery-district. 


.COLLIGATION. - 


Collieshangie (kplijfeni). Se-. Also culle- 
shangee, cullishang, colly-shangie, -gy. [Con- . 
nexion with Gael. cad/aidh ‘wrangling, outcry’, has 
been suggested ; also, that the first part is Covi 
sheep-dog, and that the original sense was cither a 
noisy quarrel of dogs, or the racket made by a dog 
when a ‘shangie’ or encumbrance is tied to his tail ; 
but historical evidence is wanting.] Noisy quarrel, 
‘row’, uproar; confused fight. 

21745 Meston Poems (1767) 115 (Jam.) Macbane and 
Donald did quarrel, And in a culleshangee landed. 1768 
Ross Helenore 85 (Jam.) The collyshangy raise to sick a 
height. 1790 Burns ‘ Kind Str, I've read, etc.’ (Globe) 110 
How the collieshangie works Atweén the Russians and the 
Turks, x805 A, Scorr Poems 93 (Jam.) Cullishangs ‘tween 
man and wife Happen whyles for want o’ siller. 1815 - 
Scorr Guy Af, xxiv, A hard-headed loon, that was aye 
bringing himself and other folk into collie-shangies. 18 
Q. Victoria Afore Leaves 139 Sharp going with us an 
having occasional ‘collie-shangies’ with collies when we 
came near cottages. 

Colli-ferous, a. [f. L. collen neck + -¥YEROUS.] 
‘ Possessed of, or bearing a neck’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Colliflory, -flower, obs. ff. CAULIFLOWER. 

Co‘lliform, a. [f. L. collwm neck +-FoRM.] 
Neck-shaped ; in Zz/omol. having the form of a 
collar; see CoLLar 17 b. : 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Collig, obs. Sc. f. ConnEacuE. - 


+ Colligance. Obs. [a. OF. colligance (14th c. 
in Littré), f. L. type *colligdntia, £. colligare to 
bind together.] Attachment together, connexion. 

1s4z R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirure., It hath col- 
lygaunce with the face and the necke. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat. vii. (1888) 55 By them (nerves and veins] they [the 
pappes) haue Coliganes with the hart, thelyuer. x562 Bu- 
Levy Dial. Soarnes & Chir. 34b, The fellowship and collig- 
ance, whiche thei haue with greate sinewes. 1708 Morreux 
Rabelais (1737) 1V. Prol. p, Lxxxiii, Loften make blunders in 
the Symbolization and Colligance of those two Words. 

+ Colligate, a. Obs. [ad. L. colligat-us pa. 
pple. of colligdre: see next and -aTE?,} Bound 
together, fastened, attached (¢/#. and_fig.). 

1471 Ripcey Comp. Alch. w. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 145 In 
whych the partys be left which left so collygate; And so 
promotyd unto most perfyt temperance. 1528 Foxe in 
Strype Zccl, Mem. 1. App, xxvi. 80 By stedfast .. amite 
colligate unto the same. 1578 Banister Hist. Afan 1. 19 
The first and second Vertebre .. are most especially Colli- 
gate, and bound to the Head, 

Colligate (kpliget), v [f. L. colligit-, ppl. 
stem of colligdre to bind together (f. col-, com- 
together + digdre to bind): see -aTE 3.] 

+1. trans. To bind or fasten together, connect. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 6 Conbyndyng, colligat- 
tyng, or knittyng together the muskles. 1578 BanisTER 
Hist. Man. A With such Ligamentes those bones and 
ioyntes are clothed, and colligated. 1993 Projects in Ann. 
Reg. 126/1 The pieces .. are colligated in rows, by running 
packthread through the peg-holes, . 

2. fig. To bind together in a common interest 
or function (ods.), or in a class or order ; to unite. 

1613 Suertey Trav. Persia 96 If they.. haue neede of 
colligating themsclues with your Maiestie, 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Man. 1. v. 273 The Productions would be 
ever irregular ..and never colligated or contained in any 
certain species. 1867 Busunert Mor. Use Dark Th. 265 
The power that colligates all the other faculties in terms of 
order and responsible action, 1887 A. Lane Afjth, Ritual, 
é Relig, 11. 104 The explanation .. colligates it with a 
‘amiliar set of phenomena. ‘ ’ 

3. Luductive Logic. To connect together (isolated 
facts) by a general notion or hypothesis. 

3856 Minn Logic mn. ii. § 4 The phenomena which we are 
attempting to colligate. 1876 Jevons Llem.,' Logic xxxii. 
(1880) 286 Whenever we thus join together previously dis- 
connected facts, by a suitable general notion or hypothesis, 
we are said to colligate them. 

Colligation (kpligzt-fon). [a.obs. F. col/igatiou, 
ad. L. colligatién-em, n.- of action, f. colligare to 
CoLLiGATE.] : ‘ 

‘+1. Material binding together, connexion. Ods. 

1g02 Ord. Crysten Men (QW. de W. 1506) v. ii. 365 Of the 
ponderosyte and collygacyon from the one membre unto 
the other. z54x R. Cortann Guscdon's Quest. Chirurg., 
The nature of cuery membre, their settynge and colligacion 
that they haue in all the body, 1646 Sir ‘T. Browne Pseud. 
wr y. v.239 Occasioned by the colligation of vessells. 

» Jig. Conjunction; alliance, union. 

x6ex Wotton in Relig. HW, (1672) 143 The more blessed 
Colligation of the Kingdomes, then that of the Roses. 2685 
H. Mong /lustration 96 The admirable Union or Colli- 


‘gation of the Soul-of:the Messias with the eternal Logos, 


1862 F. Haut in’ rut. Asiat, Soc. Bengal-329 All gram- 
mar is set at defiance, in this line, in the colligation of the 
names of places.” y= Pape 
b. coner, A bond of union. vare. 

“'x8g0 Neate Afed, Hyins 116 Himself their colligation 
Binds two peoples into one. ees ; 
3. Inductive Logic. ‘The binding together or 
connexion of a number of isolated facts by a suit- 
able general conception or hypothesis. cover. A 
group (of facts) as colligated. fo 8 

1837 Wuewei. Hist, Induct. Se. (1857) 1. 64 The Colliga- 
tion of Facts. Jéid. II, v, 212 The conceptions of our.own 
minds, and the Colligation of observed facts by the aid of 
such Conceptions. 1846 Moret Hist. Alod. Phil. Xl. 293 
Empirical facts must be gained by. observation, by diligent 


_ COLLIGIBLE. 


colligation, and by the testimony of others, s86: Marz 
Anc. Law (1874) 118 The colligation of social phenomena. 
-Collige, obs. Sc.-f. CoLLEacuE sb.: see also vb. 

[Colligence, erroneous form of CoLLiGaNce. 

x6rx Cotor., Colligence, as Colligance; or, a gathering, 
or bringing together. 1636 Biounr Glossogr., Colligence, 
‘a knitting, gathering, or bringing together, Co#gr. 1678 
Puiturs (4Zp.), Colligence, a tying together.) 

Colligener, -iner, -ioner, -yner, obs. ff. 
COoLLEGIANER. x be ree a 

Colligible (kg'lidgib’l), 2. ? Obs. [f. L. type 
*colligibil-is, f. colligére to CoLLEcr: see -BLE.] 
That may be collected, : 

x6s0 Futter Pisgalt wv. vi, 100 So much of the fashion- 
ableness of their cloathes as is colligible from Scripture. 
@ 1734 Nontn Lives 11. 133 His.colligible revenues. 
’ + Colligionist, ? = CoLpecranrnr. 

zg7o Levins Manip. 147/14 A colligioniste, collegionista. 

Cos cy. nonce-wd, [f. L. coll-tm neck + 
Gr, pavrela eyinadion) ae 

z . Stevens tr. Quevedo’s Cone. Wks. (1709) 374 There 
ot ios in the Neck, the Forehead .. and therefore ., as 
there is Chiromancy, there ought to be Frontimancy, Col- 


limancy, etc. : 

Collimate (kglimett), v. [f. ‘ collimdre’, an 
erroneous reading, found in some edd. of Cicero, 
of L. collinedye, f. col-, com- together + dinea line, 
finedre to bring into a straight line. Collimare 
long passed as a genuine word, and was adopted by 
some astronomers who wrote in Latin (e.g, Kepler 
Ad Vitellionem Paralipomena, Frankfort 1604, 
p. 2113 Littré) and thence passed into the mod. 
ars, bg The proper word would be collineate.] 

+L. (See quots.) Obs. 

3623 Cockeram, Collimate, to leuell or winke with one 
eye. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Collimate, to wink with one 
eye, to level or aim ata mark, xzax Bartey, Colifmate, to 
level at, or aim at a Mark [1731-90 or hit the Mark), 

2. trans, & To place or adjust (a telescope) so 
that the line of sight is in the required position ; 
to place (two telescopes, lenses, etc.) so that their 
optical axes are in the same line. b. To make 
parallel, as a lens, the rays of light passing 
through it. Hence Co‘limating ffi. a. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIL. 349 s.v.. Collimator, The cross 
wires in the supplementary or collimating telescope. 1868 
Lockyer Elem, Astron. 244 An instrument with the cross 
wires perfectly adjusted is said to be correctly collimated. 
1878 — Stargasin The little object-glass. .or collimat- 
ing lens, as it is call % 

Collimation (kplim@-fon). [n. of action f. 
prec.=erroneous 16th c. L. collimatio, F. collima- 
tion, ‘ The proper word would be collzseation.] 

’ The adjustment of the line of sight of a telescope, 
etc. Lzve of collimation: the line of sight or 
optical axis. Lrror of collimation: the amount 
by which the line of sight deviates from its position 
of accurate adjustment. 

1686 Phil, Trans, XVI, arg Making the Line of Sight, or 
Collimation parallel to the sides of the Ruler. 1783 Jdid. 

IIL. 99 The magnifying power of the tclescope may 
be varied without affecting the line of collimation. 1793 Sir 

G. Ssucxsurcu iid, LX XXIIL 106 Take the error of the 
collimation of bss epeaec ad ie ie hangar ted a star in 
the equator. * CKYER Starvazing 32 optic axis 
of the telescope, or line of collimation, i 
+ Db. Used for error of collimation. 

1863 Cornh. Mag. VII. 383 Corrections are applied for 
collimation ; that 1s, for the centre wire or spider's web not 
being exactly in the diameter of the telescope. 

. @ attrib. : 
1878 Lockyer Stargazing 332 The collimation axis of the 
telescope. sane F. J. Barrten Watch §& Clock. 272 The 
wires must be shifted by means of the collimation screws. 
Collimator (kp'limate:), [n. of agent, in L. 
form, f. CoLLIMATE .] 

‘L. A small fixed telescope with cross-wires at its 
focus, used for adjusting the line of collimation of 
an astronomical or other instrument, 

x825 Kater in Phil, Trans. 147 Description of a floating 
Collimiator: 1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 12 Two fixed collimators, 
watched -by levels .. enable the observer to determine the 
position. .of the. horizontal’line. 1885 C. S, Murray Brit. 
Almanac § Conip. 320 A collimator .. is a telescope fur- 
nished with a micrometer at its focus. 1890 Athenaune 
19 Apr. 494/2 Col. Davidson devised [¢. 1855] a collimator 
for night firing with artillery at a siege. - 
2..The tube with a slit and lens (or the lens 
itself) used in the spectroscope to collect the light 
and throw it upon the prism in parallel rays. 

1865 Intell. Observ. No. 36. One-half the slit of the 
collimator. 1887 Excycl, Brit. 11. 373 The spectroscope 
+ Consists of three parts, the collimator, the rism or grating 
and the telescope ., The most important adjustment in the 
spectroscope is that of the collimator, ‘ 

Comb. x87x tr. Schellen’s Spectr, Anal, 93 The..ray of 
light entering the first prism from the slit and collimator-tube. 
3887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 374°The angle subtended by the 
collimator lens at the slit. a art 
tT Collime, v.) Obs. rare—'. [ad. *collimiré? : 
see ConlAMATE.]  zztr. To aim: see CoLLINE, 

1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles IT. ww. 170 The primary end of 
our: life, unto-what al our actions’ ought to: collime, as 
arrows to their‘scope. *- : ae 

“+ Colli-mollie, a, Obs: rare}, ‘Nares suggests 
* A jocular corruption of the word melancholy’ 
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-2603 Harsnet Pop, Jnipost. 117 The Devil was a little 
Colli-Mollie and would not come off: 

- Collin (kglin).- Chene. [f. Gr. xéAda glue +-1N.] 
A-term applied to absolutely pure gelatine, 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Collinate (kp'linet). Chem. [f. Conmin-10+ 
-atz4.] A salt of collinic acid. 

2863-72 Warts Dict, Chem. 1. 1083 A solution of collinate 
of ammonium. 

+ Colline, sé. Ods. Also 7 collin, [a. F. col- 
fine hill, ad. L. collina (sc. terra) hilly land, f. 
coll-is hill.] A small hill. 

¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawtx. Pocus Wks. 35 And every hill 
and collin crowns with pa 164z Eveuvn Mem, (2819) 
1, 292 A nobly wellwall’d, wooded, and watered park, full of 
fine collines and ponds, 1697 PAil, Trans. XIX. 727 A 
Rill of about an Ell broad between Two Collines, 

+ Colline (kflain), v. Obs. varem!, [ad. L. 
colline-dre to direct in a straight line, to aim, f. 
col~ together + linea line, /inedre to bring into 
straight line: see -aTE.] ¢razs, To aim, to direct. 

3674. Z, Cawprey Catholicon Pref. 1 My endeavours in 
this discourse are .. collined at the stopping the growth of 
rigid Separation. 

Collineant, a Ods. rare. [ad. L. col- 
linednt-em pr. pple. of collinedves see prec.] 
Aiming straight, well-directed ; to the point. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (1654) 11. 97 This accurate, 
and Collineant judgement. 

Collineax (kfli‘nzi1), a. Geom. [f. Cor- to- 
gether + Linear, f. L. dinea line] Lying in the 
same straight line, 

1863 R. Townsenp AZod. Geont. 1. 168 A system of points 
ranged along a line is termed _a collinear system. 1882 
Mincoin Unipl. Kinemat, 214 Two points, A’, 3’, which 
are collinear with C, 

+b. Lying in the same plane. Oés. 

2726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. III. 6a, Superficies are said 
to be..Col-linear, when a continued strait line will touch 
them equally every where. /d:d. ILI. 7a, Some are col- 
linear with the Visual Rays, _ 3A 

Collinearity (kgli:nz,ceriti). [f. prec. + -1t¥.] 
The quality or fact of being collinear. 

Line of collinearity (of a triangle): the pedal line with 
sspact to a point in the circumference of the circumscribed 
circle. 

1863 R. Townsenp Afod. Geom. I. 176 Criteria of col- 
linearity and concurrence of the several points and lines. 
1881 Casgy Seguel to Euclid 36 The line of collinearity of 
the feet of the perpendicu' from P on the sides of the 


rena. . 
Collinearly (kfli:nzali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-L¥2.] Ina collinear way; in the same line. 

1863 R. Townsenp Afod, Geom. I. 179 In every triangle 
inscribed in a circle the three tangents at the vertices inter- 
sect collinearly with the opposite sides. 

Collin earth, etc,: see CoLoens. 

Collineate (kflindelt), v. [f£. L. collineat- ppl. 
stem of collinedre: see COLLINE v.] 

+L. itr, To meet together or converge, as lines, 
towards a point; also fig. Obs. 

1631 Donne Sern: xxvii. 272 This is certain, this all St. 
Paul places Collineate to. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 
66 The very centre where all their lines do collineate. 

+2. ‘To level at or hit the mark’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). Obs. So in Baicey 1721-90. 

3. =COLLIMATE 2 (being the etymological form), 

In modern Dicts. 7 

Collineation (kflinz,Zi‘fon). [n. of action, f. 
ptec, : see -ATION.] 

1. The action of aiming or directing anything in 
a straight line toward an object. 

1753 in Jounson. 1807 W. Tayior in Monthly Mag. 
= ii, gale prudent excel in collineation, the rash tend 
to hyperbole, 

2. =CoxLbiMmation (being the etymological form). 

In modern Dicts. 

+Colliness. Ods. [f. Coax a. +-ness] ‘A 
being blacked or dawbed with coals, soot, etc.’ 
(Bailey 1730-6. Hence in Asu, etc.) 

+Corlling, 227. s6.1 Obs, [f. Conn v.1+-me1,] 
Embracing, hugging, 

3388 Wycuie Prov. vii. 18 Vsa we collyngis that ben 
coueited [1382 the coueited clippingis]. 1575 GASCOIGNE 
Flowers Wh &3?), 94 Kisses caught by stealth; Sweet 
colings, 163% Celestina xix, 188 Their tonguesake not with 
talking, nor their armes with colling. x690 Drypen Ave 
bhitryon 1. ii, You keep such a billing and colling here. 

+ Co'lling, v7. sb.2 Obs. [f£. Cott v.2+-1n@1,] 
The action of polling, or clipping off. 

1619 A. Sisson Sem. in Select Biogr. (1845) I. 120 The 
Colling of the excrements of the Candle. 

+Corlling, g7/. 2: Obs. [& Cou v2] That 
embraces round the neck. Hence +Collingly 
adv. - ' a 5 

1576 Gascoigne Philomene xxix. (Arb.) 94 And hoong 
about his necke And collingly"him kist. : 
-Collingual (kjlingwil), a. rare. [£. Cot- 
together + Lieut, f. L. Hngua tongue.] Agree- 
ing together in lan; : ‘ 

1847 Craic, Collingual, having, or pertaining to, the ‘same, 
language. "3884 Howes in Paez, ‘Sch, Frake’ XXXIL 267 
Become with us collingual and congenial, = *_ " 

Collinic (kflinik), «. Chene., [f. Comin +-10.] 
Collinic acid, C;H,O,, an acid of the Aromatic 


COLLIQUATION. 


series, found anxcng the produets of the oxidation 
of the albuminoidal substances and of gelatin. 

3863-72 Watts Dict, Chene, 1. 1083 Collinic acid has a 
sour, pungent taste; dissolves sparingly in boiling water, 
easily in ether. 


Collion, Collip, obs. ff. CuLtion, Conor, 


+ Colliquable, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. colligua- 
re (see COLMIQUATE) + -BLE: cf. L. Lguabilis.] 
Capable of being liquefied or dissolved. 

1666 G. Harvey Mord, Angi. (1672) 93 Which tender con- 
sistence renders it the more colliquable and consumptive. 
3677 Grew Anat, Seeds iv. § 2 ‘The Main Body [of the 

] .. easily colliquable into a kind of Milk or Chyle. 
+Colli-quament. Obs. rare. [f. L. colligné-re 
(see CoLLiquaTE) + -MENT; cf. L. Hguamentum.] 

a. ‘The substance to which anything is re- 
duced by being melted’ (J.); something melted, 
or of a more or less liquid consistence. b. ‘ A term 
used by Harvey for the earliest embryo, from its 
want of consistence’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

* An extremely transparent fluid observable in an egg after 
two or three days’ incubation, which contains the rudiments 
of the chicken’ (Crabb Technol. Dict.). 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. mn. ix. Schol. (1712) 160 That 
part of the Egg, which they call the Eye, and the white 
colliquament out of which the young one is formed. 1657 
Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 202 A Sinapism is seldom ,, ad- 
hibited. .neither by way of tabel nor colliquament. 1732- 
g0 Battey, Coléiguament, that which is melted. 828 in 
Wessrter. 

+ Colliquant, @ Oés.-° [ad. med. or mod.L. 
colliguant-em, pr. pple. of colligudre: see next. 
Bailey quotes asa medical term colliquans febris a 
melting or dissolving fever.] Colliquative. 

173t Bawey vol. II, Colliguant, consuming, wasting. 
(Hence in mod, Dicts.] 

+ Colliquate, v. Obs. [f. colliquat- ppl. stem 
of med. or early mod.L. colligndre, f. col- together 
+ liquare to make liquid, melt: sce ~aTE3,] 

1. ¢rans. To melt or fuse together. Also fig. 

1603 Houtann Plutarch's Afor. 1153 Who being severed 
apart in body, conjoine and colliquate, as it were perforce, 
their soules together, 1680 Boye Sceft. Chem. 11, 150 
When Ashes and Sand are Colliquated into Glass. 

2. To make liquid; to reduce to the consistence 
ofa diguid 5 to melt down. 

3680 Bovis Produc, Chem. Princ. 1. 42 Colliquating 
moderate quantities of it [Salt-petre}. 

8. spec. in Old Phys. a. To reduce (the solids 
of the body) to a liquid consistence; to cause to 
waste away (cf. CoLLIQuATION 3 b). 

1666 G. Harvey dforb. Angi. (1672) 49 The humours and 
Fat of the Kidneys are apt to be colliquated through a 
great heat from within, 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. w. 
124 In poison .. there is a heating, colliquating, and putre- 
factive Nae . . 

b. To reduce (humours) to a thinner consistence. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 726 Unless. .the Humours [are] 
colliquated, or the Fever inclining to Malignancy. 1733 
Stuart tbid. XXXVIII. ax These Volatile Salts.. break 
down and colliquate the Blood. 

4, intr. To become liquid, melt. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Psend, Ep. ui. 51 Ice., will colli- 
quate in water, 

+ Colliquation (kplikwz'fon), Ods, [a. F. 
colliguation (Paré): cf. prec. and-ation. IL, had 
Liguation-em.] 

i. The action or process of melting together. 

x6xz WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Colliquation, 
or Colliquefaction, is the conjunction of many fusils or 
liquables to make one compound by eliquation on the fire. 
2667 Bovie Orig. Formes & Qual. 54 When Sand and 
Ashes are well melted together .. there is generated by the 
colliquation that sort of Concretion we call Glasse. 168 
tr. Willis! Rem. Med. Wks. Voc, Colliguation, a melting 
together, “ r 

. The action or process of making or of be- 
coming liquid; reduction to (or towards) the con- 
sistence of a liquid ; the state of being so reduced ; 
melting, fusion. 

160g Bacon Adv. Learn. un. vii. § 4 Fire is the cause of 
colliquation but respective to waxe, 1646 Sir IT. Browne 
Pseud, B6.1,i, 5: That which is coagulated by a fiery siccity, 
will suffer colliquation from an aqueous humidity, 

Jig. 42632 Donne Sern2, exviii. V. ‘a This. .colliquation 
of the inwardest bowels of his soul. 1744 ARMSTRONG 
Preserv. Health w. 393 The colliquation of soft joys. 

3. spec. in Old Phys. and Path. 

a, ‘The melting down or solution of solid 
parts, as in an abscess; the excessive fluidification 
of the humours of the body, es. the blood’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex). ; 

1662 H. Stupre /nd. Nectar v. 82 These Rheums have 
been encreased by a colliquation of the humours. 1693 J. 
Beaumont On Burnuet's Th. Earth 1.6 The tainted parts, 
as in Bodies .. bringing the rest to a general 
Colliquation. oT. Fuucer Pharm. Extemp. 50 The 
Colliquation and Substraction of the Humours, 

b. The wasting away of the solid parts of the 
body ; consumption. i 
“x60r Hottann Pliny xxn. xxiii. II. 134 For. colliqua- 
tions and. such as are..far gone in a consumption. x62g 
Bart Anat; Ur.u.v. 82 The colliquation or wasting of 
the kidneyes. x6gx Bices New Disf, 85 The colliquation of 
our bodie, aid stealing away our-strength.' 2956 C, Lucas 
Ess, Waters Vil. 157 Vor. .great colliquation, .these waters 
arenotfound beneficial, 6... 5 eke ate 


COLLIQUATIVE. 


¢@. concr. A product of liquefaction or solution. 

1635 Crooxe Body of Man 278 Much lesse is it a Colli- 
quation, For a Colliquation is a thing beside Nature. 

Colliquative (kjlikwitiv), 2. Aded. [a. F. 

colliquattf, -tive (Paré), £. L. colliquat- (see prec.) 
+-IVE.] Having the power or effect of liquefying 
or dissolving. Applied to profuse discharges 
which cause the body to waste away, or to diseases 
characterized by such-discharges ; as colliquative 
diarrhea, sweal, fever, (Cf. COLLIQuATION 3 b.) 

2666 G. Harvey Morb. Angi, (1672) 6 A burning colli- 
quative Feaver. 1684 tr. Bonet's Alerc. Compit. w. 124 A 
colliquative, sharp and hot Flux. 791 Ldin, New Disp. 

28 ‘The colliquative sweats attending hectic fevers, 1871 

wr T. Watson Princ. Physic (ed. 3) 11. 220 [The patient] 
appears to melt away under the influence of the purging, 
which is therefore said to be colliquative. . 

+ Colli:quefaction, Obs. rare. [n. of action 
f, L. colliquefacére (found in pa. pple. collzgue- 

JSacites>, f. col- together + Hgeefaccre to make liquid, 
melt.] Melting together. 

1612 [see CoLLiquaTion 3]. a@1626 Bacon Phys. & Med. 
Rem. (J.), Incorporation of metals by simple colliquefaction. 

Collique’scence. rare. [f. L. colliguésc-dre to 
become fluid, dissolve, liquefy +-ENcE.] Tendency 
or readiness to become fluid. 

1846 Sin W. Hamitron in Reid's Whs. 862 The softness 
and colliquescence of the olfactory nerves. 

Colliquintida, -quinto: see CoLoquInTIDs. 

+ Colliquitation. Os. vare—'. Erroneous 
form of CoLLIQUATION (3 b). 

1684 N. Honces Ace. Plague Lond. (1721) A continu- 
ance of sweat brings on a dangerous colliquitation. 

+ Colliquying, vé/. sb. = CoLLiquation. 

154 R. Covtann Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 F ij b, The flesshe 
that hath ben contused. .commeth to suppuracyon, in colly- 
quieng and meltyng, : 

Collire, var. of ContyrE, Ods., collyrium. 

Colliridian, collirie, -irium: see CouuyR-. 

Colliset: see COLOSSEE. 

Collision (kfli-zan). Also 6 colysion. [ad. 
L, collision-em, n. of action f. col/is- pp). stem of 
collidére to dash together, f, cof- together + /edére 
to hurt by striking: see COLLIDE. Cf. Fy collesion, 
16th c. in Littréd 

1. The action of colliding or forcibly striking or 
dashing together ; violent encounter of 2 moving 
body with another; in recent use esg. of railway 
trains or ships. 

1432-so tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 313 For the collision of 
waters metenge there, 1615 Crooks Body of Man 300 By 
the collision of stones fire is beaten out. 1697 Pror O.r- 
JSordsh. 3 The collision of the waters against the lips of the 
orifice. 1772-84 Coo Voy. (1790) V. 1904 These people 
produce fire both by colltsion and attrition; the first by 
striking two stones against eachother. 1835 Afech. May. 
XXIII. 32 Collision of carriages on the Dublin and Kings- 
town railway, 1848 ARNoULD A/ar. /usur, (1866) LH. un ti. 
698 When the collision is entirely owing to the master and 
crew of the insured ship. : 

2. a. The coming together of sounds with harsh 


effect. 

1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Ded. 1. xiv, 246 We may gener- 
ally obserue in the Northerne Languages a rough collision 
of consonants and aspirations. 175: Jouxson Rambler 
No. 88 » 8 He .. does not often offend by collision of con. 
sonants. 1771 Gray Corr. (1843) 303 The crowd of mono- 
syllables, the collision of harsh consonants, 1868 W. H. 
Tuomrson Plato's Phaedrus p. ix, He quotes instances of 
this collision (of vowels) from Demosthenes. 1876 Jenn 
Attic Orators 11, 67. q 

+b. The coming together of two vowels with 
elision of one of them; synaloapha; see quots. Ods. 

1gsz Huroer, Colysfon, abiection, contraction, or demp- 
tion of a vowel as this, thayre, for the ayre, thaduice, for 
the aduice. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Collision of a Vowel, 
is the contracting two Vowels into one. 1677 HoLyoke 
Dict, A Collision of a vowel, synalepha, syimphonesis. 
8. fig. Encounter of opposed ideas, interests, 
etc. ; clashing, hostile encounter. 

1662 H. More Philos. Writings Pref, Gen. 25 There is 
not the. .slightest coallision or clashing in this hypothesis... 
with the ordinary .. sense of the Scripture, 1738 Warnur- 
ton Div. Legat. u. (R.), The collision of contrary false 
principles, 1839 THirtwat. Greece VIII. 423 The mode- 
rate independent party had avoided all collision, not only 
with Rome, but even with Callicrates, 31858 Froupe Aisi, 
Eng. UI. 498 In collision with a law which his conscience 
forbids him to obey. 1872 Yeats Growth, Comm. atx. 
1884 F. Teme Relat. Relig. § Sc. vii, (1885) 193 Science 
and Religion come into apparent collision on the question 
of the freedom of the will, . ; 

 b. fig. Coming into contact (with no notion of 
violent opposition or hostility); action of mind 
upon mind, or the like. Now rare or Obs. 

1664 H. More Jfyst. /uig., Apol. Pref., Out of which 
friendly Collision. .gaining greater Light to some consider. 
able Truths. x749 Cuestear. Zef?, Il. cexiii. 320 Your 
constant collision with good company will.. smooth and 
polish you. x98t Jounson Rambler No. 154 2 1x By the 
fortuitous collision of happy incidents, 1846 Prescott 
Ferd, & fs. ¥. Introd. 53 In this wide and various collision 
their moral powers were quickened by constant activity. 
4. attrib, as collision bulkhead, mat (Naut.): 
see quots., and BULKHEAD I, : : 

1879 W. H. Waiter Ship-Build, in Cassel?’s Techn. Educ, 
IV. 78/r, Known as a. ‘collision’ bulkhead, because it pros 
vides against injury to the bow in case of collision, 1882 
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Nares Seanrauship (ed. 6) 27 Collision mats .. are ne 
mats. .from 8 to rs feet squarc..for covering a hole in ¢! 
ship's side, in case of acollision. 3887 Daily News 23 July 
5/6 A collision mat has since been battened over the breach. 

Collisive (kgleisiv), 2. rare. [f. L. colirs- 
(see prec.) +-IVE.] Pertaining or tending to colli- 
sion, 

riz BrackMore Creation 318 No conflict, no collisive 
( Srinted collusive] force Break their thin texture, and dis- 
turb their course, 

+ Collistrigiated, #44.a. Obs—  [f. med.L. 
collistrigium, -stridium pillory, f. collum neck + 
strig- root of string-ére to bind or draw tight.} ° 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cotlistrigiated .. pertaining to, 
or that hath stood in a Pillory. s722-90 Barey, Colltstri- 
gtated, Pillory'd. 

+Co‘lliter. Obs. rare. 
Aconyts, CoLet, 

1669 Arraignment of Popery 45 The Cardinals, Deacons, 
Sub-deacons and Colliters. 

+ Collitigant, sd. (a.) Obs. rare. [f. CoL-+ 
Litieant ; (prob, in med.L.)] 

a, sb. A person at law with another. b. adj. 
(See quot. 1656.) 

2536 BettenDen Cron. Scot. (1821) IT. 164 He that strikis 
his collitigant in jugement, sall tine his action, 1656 
Buiount Glossogr., Collitigant..wrangling or going to law 
together. . 

Collocal (kplé~kal), @. vare. [f. CoL- + Loca. 
Cf. following words.] Of, belonging to, or oc- 
cupying, the same place with another. 

31813 W. Tayror Eng. Synonyms (1856) 64 Asit is esteemed 
a perfection in English writing to construct an antithesis 
with words of a collocal origin, it is become usual to oppose 
dale to kil, which is also a word of Saxon descent, 1862 
F. Hart Hindu Philos. Syst. t7o When an affection of the 
internal organ and the object of that affection become col- 
local, the Brahma of the affection and that of the object 
coalesce into one. 

+ Collocate, 2//. a. Obs. [ad. L. collocat-us, 
pa. pple. of co/locare to set in a place, f. col- (coz-) 
together + /ocdre to place, f. /ocus place.) Set, 
placed, stationed; jig. Iaid out, spent (quot. 
1529). 

2529 in Burnet Records 11. No. 28 (R.) Ye shall haue cause 
to think your travels, pains and studies herein in the best 
wise collocate and employed. 1957 Primer Sarum, Praiers 
Evb, Next to the blessed trinitie In place thou art now col- 
locate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § gro OF that Creature you must 
take the Parts wherein that Virtue chiefly is Collocate. 

Collocate (kpldkeit), v. [f L. collocat- ppl. 
stem of collocdre: see prec, Cf. F. colloguer.] 

a. trans. To place side by side, or in some rela- 
tion to each other ; to arrange. b. To setin a 
place or position. 

1513 More Rich. f/f (1641) 406 To marshall and collocate 
in order his battailes. 1578 Banister ‘ist. Alan 1. 22 This 
bone beyng in the middest of the body collocated, and most 
excellently setled. 1599 A.M, tr. Gabclhoner’s Bk. Physiche 
145/t Collocate the Patient ona closestoole. 1647 Litty 
Chr. Astrol. 814 Generally we expect good from those 
houses where the Fortunes are radically collocated. 1846 
G.S. Paser Tractar. Secession 81 Original Sin (somewhat 
oddly collocated in the list), 1849 Murcison Silvia iti, 
52 The older rocks are abruptly collocated. 

Hence Co'llocated A#/. a., Co'llocating vbi. sd. 

1836 I, Taytor Phys. Th, Another Life (1857) 235 The 
two collocated systems, 2852 Nicnot Archit, Heav. 177 
The analogy or group of collocated events, : 

Collocation (kplokét-fon). [ad. L. collocation. 
em, n. of action f. collocare (see prec.) Cf. Fy 
collocation, ] 

1. The action of setting in a place or position, 
esp. of placing together with, or side by side with, 
something else ; disposition or arrangement with, 
or in relation to, others; the state of being so 
placed, Frequently applied to the arrangement 
of words in a sentence, of sounds, ete. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. x. § 5 In.. Anatomic ., they 
enciurre of the Parts, and their Substances, Figures, and 
collocations, 1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obs, 93('T.) Whoso- 
ever .. shall set his bed north and south, shall beget male 
children. . Therefore the Jews hold this right of collocation 
to this day. 1684 Bovtr Povousn, Aninn § Solid Bod, 1. 
x The collocation of the Intervals and Pores. x750 Harris 
Herutes 1. iv. Wks. (2841) 197 The accusative .. in modern 
Janguages.. being subsequent to its verb, in the collocation 
of the words. 1975x Jounson Rambler No. 88 7 5 The 
difference of harmony arising... from the collocation of 
vowels and consonants, 1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. 
X. 8r The formation and collocation of magazines in the 
country in general. 1873 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) 
§ 630. All Ianguages use greater freedom of collocation in 
poetry than in prose. 288r J. Evans Anc. Bronze Imfplen: 
13 This collocation of various metals, or inlaying them by 
way of ornament, a 

1. quasi-concr. 


(if. CoLzt+-Er.] = 


1627-77 Feitnam Resolves ui. Ixxix, 327 The dead colic" 


cations of some insensate Treasure. 1833 CriaLmeErs Covtst. 
JTax (1835) I. v. 215 Just as palpable as those of a material 
collocation, 834-47 Soutney Doctor vi. (1862) 18 His rat- 
tling rhymes and quaint collocations, -. |, 

+2. Giving-in marriage; =L. collocatio. rare. 

x654 R. Coprincton tr. Hist. Justine 143 If the father 
had not prevented:his Son-in-law by the collocation of his 
daughter tohim. © 0s teeta «Sts 
.Collocational (kplokét-fonil), a. ‘rare.. [f: 
prec.+-ab,] Of or belonging to collocation. °. 

1873 Earn Piilol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 567 “In the col- 


_COLLODIONED. 


locational stage of syntax, the chief means resorted to for 


-this end was repetition. 


. Se ooneive (kp'lgkativ), a [f. Counooate v, 
+-IVE. Rieke oe rag” 

1. Of the nature of, or relating to, collocation. . 

1826 G. S, Faber Diffic. Romanisni (1853) 240 Collocative™ 
arrangement, 1873 Earte, Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) 
§ 562 The Gothic faculty of collocative structure. 

2, Having the attribute of properly disposing. *- 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. (ed. 2) 3 A Title is a fact Collocative 
of Rights and Obligations. .zofe, The ‘term Collocative has 
been substituted for Bentham's term Dispositive. 
Collocatory, ¢. [f. as prec. +-ony.] = prec. 1. 
1871 Earre Philol, Eizg. Tongue xii. 536 With this modu- 
latory progress there is certainly a collocatory progress. 

+ Colloca'vit, Obs. rare-'. The perfect of 
L. collocare, used grotesquely for some kitchen 
utensil. (Cf. next.) 

41853 Upat Royster D.1v. vii. (Arb.) 3 Royster. T lacke 
he an hedpiece. AZ. Alery. The kitchen collocauit, the 

est hennes to grece, Runne, fet it Dobinet, and come at 
once withall..I warrant it saue your head from any stroke. 

Co'llock., Now dia/, Yorms: 5 collok, 5-6 
colok, 6 collack, -eck(e, 6-9 collock; also 4 
goloke. [In form app. a dim. in -ock: the primi- 
tive appears to have been CoLLE cask, tub.] A tub, 
or similar vessel; now, d7a/. a large pail. 

e33%0 Sat. People Kildare xviii. in E. 22, P, (1862) 155 
Hokesters.. wip candles and Epes and pe pottes blak. 
1437 Zest. Ebor, (1855) 11. 6x Unam peciam coopertam, vo- 
catam Ie collok. ¢ 2475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 771/30 Hic 
canterus,acolok, 1507 IVill of Pinfote (Somerset Ho.), A 
Yitel colok maser. 1554 Lauc. lVills 1. 113 In the bruhouse 
+. one essiou and a collack. 1573 /bid. III. 60 Thre col- 
lockes or pales. 1563 Richmond, Wills (1853) 169 A knead- 
inge tube, iti, collecks ..a fleshe collecke. 1570 Juv. S. 
Borwicke, Kendal (Somerset Ho.), One lytie collecke wt 
salve in it. 1634-8 Alaxy Spencer's Test.in Bruce Calendar 
St. Papers, She used to tumble or trundle the collock, or 

eal, down the hill. 1636 Fartugton Papers (Chetham 

oc.) 15, 1 Water Collocke. x695 Kennetr Par, Antig. 
Gloss., s. v. Colerus, A great piggin, or pail, with a wide 
neck, is called a collock inthe North. 1875 Lance. Gloss., 
Collock, a large pail. 

+ Collocuplicate, v. Obs.-° [ef. L. collocu- 
plétére to enrich greatly.] ‘ To enrich’ (Cockeram). 

Collocution (kplokiz-fon). rave. [a. F. collo- 
eution or ad. L. collociition-em, n. of action f. col- 
foqui to talk together.] Talking together, con- 
versation, colloquy. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. 118 In every collocucion of the kyng 
and theduk. 1603 Dexxer Gréssil (Shaks. Soc.) 20 My col- 
locution tendeth to Sir Owen's dignifying, 1731 in Bawey 
vol. II, 1755 in Jonson j and in later Dicts. - 

Collocutor (kglékidter, kgigkivter). (a. late 
L, colloctitor, agent-n. f. collogué (see prec.).] One 
who talks with another or others; one who takes 
part in a dialogue or conversation. 

1616 Brent tr. Sazpi's Counc. Trent (1676) 90 The differ. 
ent opinions of the Collocutors. 1668-70 M. Casauton 
Credulity § Iucred. 148(T.) Licentius, one of the collocu- 
tors in that dialogue. | 1827-59 Hare Guesses(ed. 5) 444 He 
[Cicero] has nothing of the dialectic spirit, His collocutors 
do not wrestle with one another. 1873 F. Hat Afod. Lng- 
lish 190 note, My collocutor very positively queried its ever 
having got into print, 

Collocutory (kPlpkistori), a. rare. [f. prec. : 
see -ory.] Of the nature of dialogue. 

1797 Anti-Facobin No, 2 (1852) 10 We Rroseed to give our 
imitation, which is of the Amo:baan or Collocutory kind, 
_Collodio- (kgléudio), combining form of CoL- 
LOpDION, as. in collodio-chloride, etc. Collodio- 
type, a photograph obtained by the collodion 
process ; also, the process itself, 

1853 R. Hunt Alan. Photogr. 264 After coating the plate 
with collodio-iodide. ¢186s J. Wvipg in Cire. Se. I. 3159/2 
The collodio-albumen process. 1865 Reader No. 151. 578/3 
The collodio-chloride process of Mr. Simpson. . 

Collodion (kflawdien). Also collodium, 
[mod. f. Gr. KoAAw5-ns glue-like (f. xéAAa glue) ; 
in the L, form.collodiutm: ‘a.term of Paracelsus’ for 
some gluey substance’ (Mayne Zxgos. Lex.).] 

A solution of gun-cotton in ether, forming a 
colourless gummy liquid, which dries rapidly in 
the air, owing to evaporation of the ether; used 
in photography for covering plates with a thin 
film, and in surgery for coating wounds, burns, 
ete, i : ‘ . 

x85 F, §, Arcrer in Chemist 257, 1 find from numerous 
trials that Collodion .. is admirably adapted for photo- 


| graphic purposes as a substitute for paper. 1859 Proc, Amer. 


Phil, Soc. VU. 15 Photographs of the: moon .. taken ..on 
collodion. 2878 ‘T. Bavant Pract. Surg, 1. 35 An artificial 
covering of the flexible collodion is occasionally of..use: * 
- b. attrtb., as collodion process (in photography), 
collodion balloon. ‘ Su 
"1859 Reeve Brittany 6 The wet collodion process.’ 1863- 
gz Watts Dict. Chem. 1, 1084 Collodion balloons may be 
made much lighter than those of gold-beater's skin, so that 
much smaller ones will rise in the air when filled with de- 
tonating gas, 1879 G. Prescorr Sp, Telephone 11 The 
smaller .. end of the tube is closed by means of-a collodion 
membrane. ane ppt cae aye 
‘Collo'dioned, ffi. a. [f prec. + -ep2i]= 
CoLLODIONJZED (see next)e- 0 ee 
“2870 Eng. Afech. x8 Mar. 661/1,The marks .. appear .. on 
the collodioned plate. Spe RS at Se ee ee 
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COLLODIONIZE. 


Collodionize (kfldediansiz),v. [fas prec. + 
-1zE.} To treat or coat with collodion. Hence 
Collo-dionized Z4/, a., Collo-dionizing 67. sh. 

1859 AZ Y. Round No. 30. 79 Our trustiest friends .. 
stare us in the face from collodionised surfaces. ¢1865 J. 
Wytpe in Circ. Sc. I. 164/1 Ordinary collodionised plates. 

Collofonia: see CoLoPHONY. 

‘ Collogen: see CoLDAGEN. 

Collogue (kglarg), v. Also 7 colloague, 
cologue. [Of obscure origin: generally supposed 
to have arisen somehow out of F. coflogue con- 
ference, communication, consultation (see CoL- 
LOQuE); but sense 5, which most literally answers 
to this, appears to be modern. Sense 4 was perh. 

, influenced by colleague vb.] : 

+1. zxtr. To speak fair, employ feigned flattery 
or blandishment ; to gloze; to deal flatteringly or 
deceitfully zw2zth any one, in order to cajole him or 
curry favour with'him. Ods. 

1602 7Beaumonr Salmacis & Herm. Cij, To him she 
went, and so collogues that night With the best straines of 
pleasures sweet delight. 161x CotGr., Trainer sa parole.. 
to .. glaze,  fawne on, collogue with, 1621 Bur- 
ton Azat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 8 Illiterate scriblers, 
that. senses paras to flatter and collogue with some 
great man, H. More Ayst. Godl. 1x. xii. 486 Thou 
colloguest and flatterest with thy lips. x7r9 D’Urrey 
Pills (1872) V. 267 Rogues to fawn, collogue, and glose. - 

+b. ref. To bring or get (oneself) by flattery. 

1655 GurnaLe Chr. 2 Arm. xiv. 221/1 Flattery, thereby 
to have cologu’d themselves into further favour. ms 

+2. intr. To feign agreement or belief; to give 
a feigned assent. Ods. 

1604, Marston & Wesster Afaicontent v, ii, Why, look 
ye, we must collogue sometimes, forswear sometimes. 1612 
T. James Fesxit’s Down. 17 By reason of their sly dis- 
sembling, equivocation .. and doubling, they can collogue 
with anie course. 1649 Mitton Likon. xii. (1845) 435 He 
(James J.] never durst from that time dve otherwise then 
equivocat or collogue with the Pope and his adherents. 

43. irans. To prevail upon or influence by 
blandishment, to coax, Ods. 

1676 Pol. Ballads (1860) I. 193 When to give money he 
can’t cologue ’em, He doth with scorn prorogue, prorogue 
"em. a@rgoo in Mackay Songs Lond. 'Prentices 9x Cun- 
ning rookes, How rarely you collogue him! 1708 Kersey, 
Collogue, to decoy with fair words, to flatter or sooth up. 
rg2zr BatLey, Collogue, to flatter, coaks, or sooth up. 3758 
 oateackad Collogue, to wheedle, to flatter; to please with 

ind words. A low word. [His only sense.] 
4. intr, To have a private understanding wth ; 
to intrigue, collude, conspire. Now dia/. (app. so, 
even in Johnson’s time, as he does not recognize it). 
1646 Eart Monn. tr.-Biondd's Civ. Warres Eng, v1. ix. 
173 Lo bring this to effect, it was necessary for him to col- 
logue with England. 1663 Flagellum (2672) 47 The 
never ceased plotting and conspiring, now colloguing wit 
this party, then with that. 1672 Woop L272 (1772 372 They 
collogued together, and work’d their Ends. 1726 D’ANvers 
Craften. ix. (ed. 3) 73 B colieeane with certain great 
bodies of men in order to defraud. 186x Geo. Extor Silas 
1. 138 And how long have you been so thick with Dunsey 
that you must collogue with him to embezzle my money? 
1899 Miss Jactson Shropsh. Word-bk., Collogue, to unite 
and. plot together to the disadvantage of others, 2881 
Leicestersh. Gloss., Collogue, to league together for mis- 
chief; confederate ; plot ; be on intimate terms with, 

5. To confer privately and confidentially; to 
confabulate. collog. or hemorous. 

r8rz Scorr Let. in Lockhart 27/2 ix, We shall meet and 
collogue upon it. x8g7 Kinestey Tivo Y. Ago xxv, Mary, 
where are you? always colloguing with Jane, 1862 THack- 
gray Piulip v, They wagged their old heads sadly when 
they collogued in clubs. ne, 

ollo'gue, sd, Sc. and dial. [see prec] ‘A 

conversation in whispers or in secret; a private 
interview, a conference, confederacy’ (Jamieson 


Som 1887). . 
ollo‘guer. [f. CoLLocuz v. + -Er.] One 
who collogues ; a glozer, flatterer, intriguer. 

163 Bratuwatt Whiusies, Keeper 52 A frequent third 
day at a taking new play, will make this collector a col- 
loguer, 1677 HoLyoxe Dict., Colloguer, adz/ator. 
“Gollogaing (kglawgin), vb/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-Ine1,] The action of the verb. Contocur. 

1g ASHE Safran Walden 109, I had bin so cousend 
by‘ his colloging. 1681 Ess, Peace & Truth Ch, 8 Super- 
stition is fitly called a colloguing with God. x7x8 Motreux 
Quéx, (1793) II]. a7 He that inveigled me from my House 
and Hlome with his Colloguing, 1880 Sa/. Rev. No. 1294. 
199) There had already been secret colloguings with the 
chief Nonconformist leaders about the Burials Bin 

Colloguing, A2/. a. [f. as prec. + -mne2,] 
That collogues ; flatteriig, fawning, intriguing, . 

1620 Stuetnant Arraigned (1880) 36 They are, coozening, 
cologuing, vngratefull, deceitfull.” x627 Br Hatt Best 
Bargaine sro For the breath of a cohogting impostor, 
rane Spence Horse of Medici 329 When they persevere 
in'their colloguing importunities. r708 Morrzux Rabelais 
(1737) V. xi. 43 Any.spokesman so sweet-mouth’d, whose 
fine colloguing Tongue cou'd save “em. 

_Hence Golloguingly adv.. - 

1630 tr. Camden's Hist, Eliz. w. (1688) 434 Others who 
coltoguingly gave their Voices for the Spaniard. x652 J: 
Wapsworti tr. Sandovals Civ. Wars Spain 14x The 
other writ colloguingly, taking all advantage to advance 
his Interest in Court. ~ . - f 


Colloid (keloid), a: and .sb. [£. Gr. xoAdo- 


comb, form of xé\Aaglue +-edys -form: see -o1D.] 


Vo. I. 
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A..adj. Ofthe nature or appearance of glue. 


"1. Path. Colloid substance, tissue, matter, corpus- 


eles, spheres: a homogeneous or slightly granular 
gelatinous substance into which the cells are 
changed in certain forms of degeneration of tissue 
(colloid degeneration, nietamorphosis). Colloid 
cancer: a form of cancer in which colloid de- 


generation takes place. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. IX. xx8/2 A form most distinct in 
a collgld cancer and fibrous tumours. T. Homes 
Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) 1. 576 A section of the tumour exhibited 
the simplest colloid structure. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol, 329 Colloid metamorphosis consists in the trans- 
formation of tissues into a completely homogeneous, color- 
less or faint yellow, dull, translucent, sometimes fluid or soft, 
glue-like, .substance. . 

2. Chent. Applied by Graham, 1861, to describe 
a peculiar state of aggregation in which sub- 
stances exist; opposed to crystalloid. Substances 
in the colloid state are characterized by little or 
no tendency to diffuse through animal membranes 
or vegetable parchment, do not readily crystallize, 
are inert in their chemical relations, but are highly 
changeable. So called because gelatin may be 
taken as the type of the class. 

186r T. Grauam in Phil, Trans, (1862) 184 note, Certain 
liquid colloid substances are capable of forming a jelly and 
yet still remain liquefiable by heat and soluble in water. 
Such is gelatine itself, 2862 H. Srencer Jirst Princ. w. 
xiii. (1875) § ror Matter has two solid states, distinguished 
as crystalloid and colloid ; of which the first is due to union 
of the individual atoms or molecules, and the second to the 
union of groups of such individual atoms or molecules. 
1869 Mrs. SomERVILLE Jfolec. Sc. 1. iii. 110 Solutions of. . 
crystalloids pass freely through colloid substances, such as 
parchment..and membrane, into water, though they have 
no pores. ; : 

3. Afinz. One of the forms in which minerals 


occur: see quot. 

x879 Rutiey Study Rocks x. 152 This condition as inter- 
mediate between the crystallised and the colloid forms of 
silica, 1885 Geicte Geol, . 1. ii. 62 Minerals. occur in 
four conditions, according to the circumstances under which 
they have been pede «.%. Crystalline..2. Vitreous. .3, 
Colloid, as a jelly-like shomge stony substance, deposited 
from aqueous solution, e@ most abundant mineral in 
nae wich takes the colloid form is silica..4. Amorphous. 

» SD, 

1. Path, The colourless or yellowish transparent 
jelly-like substance formed in colloid degeneration ; 
also a similar substance found normally in the 
thyroid gland. 

1849-32 Topp Cyct, Anat, I'V. 1116/2 But no example of 
colloid in_it [thymus gland] has yet been detected. 1874 
Jones & Stav. Pathol, Anat. 126 Colloid is related to the 
albuminates, and resembles mucin. 

2. Chem. (mostly £7.) A colloid body or sub- 
stance, as distinct from a crystalloid: see A. 2. 

186x T. Granast in Pid, Trans. (1862) 183 [see CoLtomat 1). 
1869 Mas. Somervit.e Dolec. Sc, titi, 1 ‘Hubetances such as 
salts, sugars, etc., are much more diffusible than colloids or 
amorphous sticky bodies, such as gum, caramel, jellies. 1880 
Bastian Brain i. 5 It is known, .that certain typical colloids 
may, under some conditions, be converted into crystalloids. 

Colloidal (kgloi-dal), a. [f prec. +-aL.] 

1. Chem. Of ung to, or of the nature of 
a colloid ; in the condition constituting a colloid. 

186x T. Granam in Phil. Trans. (1862) 183 It is proposed to 
designate substances ofthis class as colloids, and to speak of 
their peculiar form of aggregation as the colloidal condition 
matter, Ibid. 184 The colloidal is, in fact, a dynamical 
state of matter : the crystalloidal being the statical condi- 
tion, 1876 B. W. Ricuarnson in Gd. Words 788 Themuscle- 
forming food, called sometimes... use it assumes in the 
organism the colloidal or jelly-like state, colloidal food. 

- Min, = COLLOWD a, 3. 

1864 H. Srencer Biol. I. 16 The mineral forms of silicic 
acid. .are often found to have passed. .from the vitreous or 
colloidal into the crystalline condition. 2883 Grtnin Geol. 
I. If, i. 62 , doubtless originally colloidal silica. 

Hence Golloida-lity, the colloidal state. 

1861 T. Granam in Phil. Tvans. (1862) 221 Whether the 
basis of colloidality may not really be this composite cha- 
racter of the molecule. 

Collom-, colion-: see Conom-, Conon-. 

Collon, obs. f. Couusm. 

rsgt Harincron Orl. Fur. yt. \xxi, The collons dia- 
monds as may be guest. 

ColHonado: see CotonnaDo. 

Collop? (kplop). Forms: 4-5 colope, col- 
hoppe, 4-6 coloppe, colloppe, (§ colepe, co- 
lype), 5-6 colop, 6 colup, collup, 6-7 collap, 
collopp, 7 collope, 5~ collop. [Derivation ob- 
scure, Ihre has Sw. Zodlops ‘edulii genus, con- 
fectum ex carnis fragmentis, tudite lignea probe 
contusis et maceratis’; mod.Sw, alofs slices of 
beef stewed ; Grimm has Ger. A/ofs a dish made 
of beaten (gek/opftent) meat, a steak, These seem 
to be the same word, but the latter is commonly 
associated with Ger. £/opfer to beat. 

Connexion with the Romanic colpo, OF. colg, F. coup, is 
not very likely. phonetically. Minsheu’s notion, that-the first 
part is col- coal, suits the early sense, and L, cardonella.} 

+1. An egg fried on bacon; fried cham and, eggs. 

1362 Lanai. P. PZ. A. vn. 272, I have no salt Bacon, Ne no 
Cokeneyes, bi Crist Colopus ‘to maken [v, ». colopis, -es, 


- colhoppis; B. vi. 287 coloppes ;-C, 1x, gog:colhoppes]. 1393 


COLLOP. 


Lbid. C. xvi. 67 And ete meny sondry metes..bacon and col- 
hoppes [v. 7. coloppes, colloppus, colopis ;_B. xi. 63 egges 
yfryed with grece]. 1530 PAtscRr. 207/: Colloppe, meate, 
aufar lard, 

b. Afterwards called Collops and eggs, ‘col- 
lop’ being applied to the slice of bacon by itself. 

1542 BoorDE Dyefary xvi. (1870) 273 Bacon is good for 
carters and plowmen .. but and yf they haue the stone 
.-coloppes and egges is as holsome for them, as a talowe 
candell is good for a horse mouth. 1586 Cocan Haven 
Health cxcui. (1636) 174 Collops and egges..is an usuall 
dish toward shrovetide. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd, 
(Percy Soc.) 105 Ile cut thee out in collops and egges, in 
steakes, in sliste beefe, and frye the with the fyer. 1611 
Corcr., Des eufs & la riblette, es and collops; or an 
Omelet or Pancake of egges and slices of bacon mingled, 
and fried together. 168: W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, 
(1693) 475 Collops and eggs, for dinner. 1897 NV. W. Line. 
Gloss., Collops and eggs, fried bacon and eggs. 

e. Collop Monday, the day before Shrove Tuesday, 
on which fried bacon and eggs still form the appro- 
priate dish in many places. 

2769 De For Tour Gt. Brit, II. 300 The Monday pra- 
ceding Fastens Even .. called every-where in the North 
Collop Monday, from an immemorial Custom there of din- 
ing that Day on Eggs and eallope: r80g R. ANDERSON 
Cumberid, Ball, Sally Gray, note, The first Monday before 
Lent is..called Collop-Monday; and the first Tuesday, 
Pancake Tuesday, 1855 Ihi¢by Gloss., Collop Monday, egg 
and bacon feast day, the day before Shrove Tuesday. 

+d. See quot. Obs. 

rs7o Levins Manip. 149/35 A collip, eveminan[Creminun, 
what remains dry in the pan after frying anything, render. 
ing of suet or the like (Du Cange).] . 

3. A slice of meat fried (/rixa) or broiled (caz- 
donella) ; a slice for frying or broiling. Still dad. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 88 Colloppe, friziinuva, in frigo, 
assa, carbonacium, carbonella, 1468 Medulla Gram. in 
Cath, Angl. 72 Frixa, a colop, or a pece off flesch. 1883 
Stanyuurst ners 1. (Arb.) 24 Soom doe slise owt collops 
on spits yeet quirilye trembling, 1611 Cotan., Griddeites, 
Collops, 1660 Blount Boscobel 35 His Majesty cut some of 
it [mutton] into Collops. .called for a Frying-pan and butter, 
and fry’d the collops himself. 1859 E. Waucn Lavc. Songs, 
‘Come Whoam’ (Lanc. Gloss.) There’s some nice bacon 
collops o’th hob, An’ a quart o’ ale-posset i’th’ oon, 

b. Without any reference to mode of cooking: 
A slice of meat. 

1577-87 Hottnsuep Chron. 11. 19/1 If a man, saie they, had 
eaten a collop of Adam his leg, he had eaten flesh. 1642 
Defos. R. Maxwell in Rushw. Hist. Coll. wi. (1692) 1, 419 
At the Siege of Augher, they would not kill any English Beast 
and then eat it, but they cut Collops out of them being alive. 
1681 Corvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 32 Collope of live-horses 
hips. 1741 Compl. Fan. Piece 1. ii. 115 Cut your Plaice in 
six Collops. 1777 Branp Pop. Antig. (1849) 1. 62 Slices of 
this kind of meat [salted, dried, or hung] are to this day 
termed collops in the North, whereas they are called steaks 
when cut off from fresh or unsalted flesh. 1845 THackeRay 
Crit. Rev. Wks, 1886 XXIII. 78, I have often. .cut off great 
collops of the smoking beeves. 1855 Whitéy Gloss.s.v., ‘UM 
cut you into collops’, a threat of chastisement to children. 
1888 Berksh. Gloss., Collop, a rather thick slice of meat. 
[So in most northern dial. ervabesel| 

Jig. 1795 G. Waxerietp Reply and Pt. Age of Reason 33 
Interlarded with nauseous collops of self-applause. Aigies 

cotch 


c. locally. Meat cut into small pieces. 
collops: ‘a savoury dish made of slic’d veal, bacon, 
forc’d meat and several other ingredients’ (Bailey 
1730-6); now, a steak with onions. A@iuced collops 
{Sc.): minced meat, mince. 

a 1648 Dicay Closet Open. (1677) 164 So that the collops 
be so short that they scarce hang together. d7d. (1669) 
199 Ay Lord of Bnistol’s Scotch Collops are thus made. 
x769 Mrs. Rarratp Lng. Housekpr. (1778) 73 To warm up 
Scotch Collops. x8s0 W. Irvine Goldsmith iv. 60 A fried 
steak..collops with onion sauce. 1863 Tes 6 Apr., The 
beefsteaks minced and stewed become ‘hot collops’. 

+8. transf. A piece of flesh. Ods. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epier. (1867) 23 It is a deere colup 
That is cut out of th’owne flesh. @ 1631 Donne Sev. xcvi. 
IV. 255 That a Martyr..shd. send me..a Collop of his flesh 
wrapped up in a half-sheet of Paper. 1666 Third Aduitce to 
Painter 2x When the rude Bullet a large collop tore Out of 
that Buttock, never turned before. 

b. Used of offspring. 

¢ 151g Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 11 Tyburne collopes, 
and peny pryckers. 1g69 J, Rocrrs Gl. Godly Loue (Shaks. 
Soc. 1876) 186 In their children do the Parents liue (in a 
manner) after their death, For they dye not all togethers 
that leaue collops of their owne flesh alive behinde them. 1571 
Campion Hist. Ivel. 1. x. 1 toe they never so deare col- 
lopps of your owne flesh and loud. 161x Suaks. Wint. 7.1. 
ii. 137 To say this Boy were like me. . Most dear'st,my Collop, 

4. A thick fold of flesh on the body as evidence 
of a well-fed condition. Now Sc. and dial. _ 

1560 Biste (Genev,) ‘¥ob xv. 27 He hathe covered his face 
with his fatnes, and hathe collopes in his flancke[16xx collops 
of faton his flankes], x60r Dent Pathw. Heaven 172. 1607 
Torset Four Beasts (1673) 515 The collop next to the 
neck [of a swine] ought to be broad and stiffe. a x66r 
Futter Worthies (3840) I. 166 Fat folk (whose collops stick 
to their sides) are generally lazy, whilst leaner people are of 
more activity. 1709 B7it. Apollo II. No. 19. 3/2 We'll war- 
rant they ‘N’ pull down your Collop. 1730-6 Barrys. v., 
He has lost a Collop, he is fallen away, he is grown lean. 

5. fig. A slice ; a piece cut off, a cantle. 

- 1580 NortH Plutarch (1676) 116 To make them restore 
back such a collop out of their gain. 160z Row:anns 
Greene’s Cony-caicher 9 These Batfowlers or Conicatchers 
hauing lost a collop of their liuing. x6gq Gataker Disc. 
AZol, 28’ Had I been eee of anie such fat collops, out of 
the Bishops or Deans Lands,. 1703 Pexn in Pa. Hist. Sec. 
Mem. -TX. 212 The collops cut out of my own and my son’s 
and datghter’s concerns, 7 
80 


COLLOP. 


-b, Piece of business, piece of luck. dad. 

1876 Jihitéy Gioss., Collop,a portion. ‘It will-be a costly 
collop to them’, an expensive undertaking. 1877 NV. IV, 
Lincolush. Gloss. s. v.. Here's a collop ! Maister Edward's 
pull’d water-tub tap out, an' Monday’s wesh-day. 

+ 6..A clot of mucus from the nose or throat. 

- 1589 Nasu Pasguil § Aazf. 20 One cause of Martinisme, 
isa collop that dropt out of Mydas nose, a desire of Gold. 
161x Cotcr., Glagou, a dot, a collop of-flegme spet out. 

7. Comb, collop-cake dial, (see quot.); collop- 
Monday (see 1 c.). 

1897 Holderness Gloss., Collop-keeaks, cakes made of two 
layers of paste, with bacon or ham between. 

|| Collop*. Axglo-Lrish. Also 7 colp, 9 collip. 
=Trish co/pa, ‘ A full-grown beast of the horse or 
cow kind. Six sheep are also called a colpa, as 
their grass is estimated as the same as that of a 
full-grown cow or horse’ (O'Donovan Szpél. to 
O'Reilly). Hence, as a standard of agricultural 
value, a cow's grass or pasture for a year, or its 
equivalent, reckoned in the case of good land as 
equivalent to an Irish acre. 

1672 Sir W, Perry Pol. Anat, rel. (1691) 107 As to their 
..Plough-lands, Colps. .etc., they are all at this day become 
unequal. 1835 ‘I. BerminGuan Soc. State Gt, Brit. & Lrel. 
140 Formerly. .in Ireland .. the grazing-land was regulated 
by so many head of cattle to each portion, called collips. 
1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Collop..a term for four or five 
sheep. 1880 Daily News 21 Dec. 5/4 Wherever grass grows 
there will a Kerry calf or ‘collop’ be found. 1882 Cor- 
respondent, The number of animals which an Irish acre of 
pasture can support is called a ‘sum’ or ‘collop’. 

Colloped (kp'lept), po2.a. [f. Connor! +-En 2.] 
Having collops or thick folds of fat or flesh. 

1840 Zait's Afag, VII. 597 A paunched and colloped over- 
seer of souls, 1888 7ises 30 Nov. ro/r (Cattle Show) Mon- 
strosities of protuberant flesh and colloped folds of fat. 

Colloquacious, a. humorous nonce-wd. [f. L. 
colloguz, after loguactozs.] Given to colloquy. 

1837 /raser's Alag. XVI. 643A numerous society of collo- 
quacious philosophers knocking their heads together. 

Colloque, sd. Ods. (exc. as Fr.) Also 5 colloke. 
[a. F. colloque ad. L. colloguium speaking together, 
conference.] 


+1, A place for conversation (in a monastery). 

1482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb.) 28 Brought of his bretheren 
into ihe colloke the which ys a place where they may speke 
to geder. 

+2. A colloquy, conference. Ods. 

1658 Osnorn Fas. / (1673) 503 The Puritans. .did. .mediate 
another Colloque before the Ki 1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles 
iu. 75 Amongst their Jewish Fables they asserted a Colloque 
of the Law with God before the Creation of the world. 
bid. w. 453 Justin Martyr, in the beginning of his Colloque 
with Tryphon. 

|| 3. = CoLtoguy 3. 

1846 J. S. Burn For. Prot. Refugees 52 They were united 
again to the old congregation by the interference of the 
Colloque in 1654, 31852 S. R. Matrtann Eight Ess. 191 
Approved in the Colloque, or in the Provincial Synod. 1885 
R. Harrison in Dict, Nat. Biog. U1. 114 The iscipline of 
Calvin being observed under the direction of a consistory— 
a colloque and a synod. 

+ Collo‘que,v.! Obs. [a. F. collogue-r.] trans. 
= CoLLocate. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xx. (I. E.T.S.) 72 [I] haue kept 
hym and well entreated and lyghtly and gretly coloqued 
aboue the moast grete of my lande. ‘ 

Colloque (kfléwk), v.2 [app. f. L. collogz? to 
speak with, converse; cf. modF. codlogser to con- 
verse, and CoLLoqueE sd, (Sometimes an error for 
CoLLocue.)] zzév, To hold colloquy. 

[2648 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Vieenwen, to Flatter, to 
Sooth, to Colloque.] 1850 Kincstey Alt, Locke vi, Col- 
loquing in Pagan picture galleries with shovel-hatted Philis- 
tines, 1885 Pall Alall G. 23 Feb. 3/t Twenty yards away 
she was colloquing with a lady this time. 


Colloquial (kglowkwi,al), a. [f. L. colloged-tm 
CoLLoQuy +-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to colloquy ; conversational. 

x75t Jounson Ramdler No, 101°? 2 The colloquial wit 
has always his own radiance reflected on himself. 3839 Dr 
Quincey Recolt, Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 232 His. colloquial 
judgments upon doubtful actions of his neighbours, 1891 
R. Euuis Catudlus x. 6 We fell on endless themes colloquial. 

2. spec, Of words, phrases, etc.: Belonging to 
common speech; characteristic of or proper to 
ordinary conversation, as distinguished from. formal 
or elevated language. (The uswial sense.) 

1752 Jounson Rambler No. 208 % xx To refine our 
language to grammatical purity, and to clear it from collo- 
quial barbarisms. md Cotrrince Biog. Lit. 218 To use a 
colloquial phrase, such sentiments..do one’s heart good, 
1876 Green Short Hist. vii, 418 The abandonment of .. 
poetic diction for the colloquial language of real life. 

Colloquialism (kglawkwi,iliz’m). [see -18..] 

1. Colloquial quality or style, esd. of language. 

+ 1818 Cotentnce £77, Renz. (1836) 1. 237 Their language is 
--an actual transcript of the colloquialism of the day. 1846 
Pos M. E. Hewitt, Wks, 1864 ILf. 117 [The] colloquialism 
without vulgarity, ofits expression, .1879 Farrar Sét. Pad 
I. 343 Style. sometimes condescending to the humblest col- 
loquialism. 3 ; 

. A form of speech or phrase proper to, or 
characteristic of, ordinary conversation; a collo- 
quial expression. : 

1810 Le?, in Polwhele Trad. § Recoll, (1826) I1. 635 The 
frequent mixture in some translations of mere colloquialisms. 
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3855 Tnackeray Newcomes xxx, 298 The slang and.collo- | 


quialisms with which we garnish..our conversation., x88: 
RovutLence Seiexce xiii. 325 The electric shock became, in 
fact..to use a. colloquialism, allthe rage. ~ ” 

Colloquialist (kglou-kwijilist). [see -1s7.] 

1. One who excels in conversation ; a (good) talker. 

1824 Dispin Libr. Contd. 609 As a colloquialist.. Johnson 
has scarcely a rival. 1834 ait's A/ag. 1. 205 That their 
interviews were employed in the prosy manner suggested by 
the lovely colloquialist. 

2. One who uses colloquialisms. ; 

82x New Monthly Mag. 1. 553 All this, as the collo- 
quialists say, is very well for a joke. 

Colloquiality (kplowkwi,eliti). [f Corro- 
QUIAL+-ITy.] Colloquial quality or style ; concr. 
a colloquial expression. 

1846 Blachw, Afag. LX. 21 We must take care that we are 
not led .. into mean colloquialities, 1876 Maver Avrs. 
Browning's Lett. R. H. Horne 1. 6 Letters of this kind are 
the perfection of refined colloquiality. 

Collo-quialize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -148.] 
trans. To make colloquial. 

1846 Worcester cites Chr. Observer. 

Colloquially (kglowkwij,ili), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-LY*.] Ina colloquial manner; in the language 
of ordinary conversation. 

1791 BoswEte Johuson 26 Oct. an. 1769, I found fault with 
Foote for foduleine. his talent of ridicule at the expence of 
his visitors, which I colloquially termed making fools of his 
company. 1845 Stoppart in Excycl. Afetrop. (1847) 1. 103/1 
In this sense the French colloquially use awx trousses. 1871 
Tytor Prin, Cult. 1, 339 Europeans who colloquially say 
the needle points to the north. 

b. In the tone of ordinary conversation (7are). 

1874 F. G. Lee Afanuale Clericorum 113 Whilst the 
Psalms are not even said in monotone, but ealloaurally: 

Collo‘quialness. vure. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Colloquial quality. 

1877 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 33 Struck with the colloquial- 
ness of his diction. 

Colloquintida: see CoLoquinTIDA. 

Colloquist (kplvkwist). [f L. collogui-um 
CoLLoqu-¥ +-Ist.] One who takes part in a con- 
versation ; an interlocutor. 

1792 Froyp in Southey Life Bell (1844) 1. 441 Your col- 
loquist has a right to be heard sometimes. 1874 T. Harpy 
Madding Crowd iii, He. .turned back to meet hiscolloquist's 
eyes. 1881 Masson De Quincey 76 [He] had been made 
to figure as a colloquist in Wilson's ‘ Noctes ’. 

|] Colloquium (kplowkwiim), [L. colloguium 
conversation: see CoLLoqvy.] 


+1. A conversation, dialogue, colloquy. Ods. 

1609 Biante (Douay) II. Index, Canticle of Canticles is a 
sacred Colloguinm, 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. xix. 215 
Their first books. .Corderius, and other like Colloquiums. 
1765 T. Hutcuinson Hist. Coll, Mass. v. 468 They seldom 
used any short colloqiums, but each spoke. .at large. 

2. Law. (See quot.) 

1684 Luttret. Brief Rel. (1857) I. 322 Doubtfull words. . 
which are here applied to the king by innuendo’s, when 
there is no colloquium laid, or speech of the king before. 
1797-1809 Tomuns Law Dict., Colloguium, a colloguentto. 
A talking together, or affirming of a thing, laid in declara- 
tions for words in actions of slander, etc. 

3. A meeting or assembly for discussion ; a con- 
ference, council. (Not in ordinary Eng. use.) 

1844 Lp. Broucnam Brit, Coust, iii, (1862) 42 The general 
council, called the Colloquium or Parliament since the Nor- 
man Conquest. . 

Colloquize (kp'Wkwoiz), v. [f. as prec. +-12ZE: 
cf. solilogzdze.] intr. To engage in colloquy. 

1823 Blackw,. Afag. XIII. 541 Surveying the horrors of 
Tartarus, and colloquizing concerning them. 1832 SouTHEy 
Lett, (1856) IV, 279 You and I could colloquise to great ad- 
vantage. 1848 C. Brontii ¥. Lyre xxii, No need for me to 
colloquise further. 

Colloquy (kpldkwi), sd. [ad. L. colloget-rm 
speaking together, conversation, conference, f. col- 
together + -/ogzduem speaking, £. logiti to speak.] 

1. A talking together; a conversation, dialogue. 
Also, a written dialogue, as Zrasmus's Collogities. 

158 Murcaster Positions xii. (1887) 238 All conferences, all 
both priuate and publike colloquics. “1660 Biome /anaé, 
Hist, ii, 16 Frantick men that boasted of visions, and collo- 
quies with God. 1755 Jortin Lrasim. I. 296 'The Colloquies 
of Erasmus. .well deserve to be read 1829 Soutnev (zi¢/e), 
Sir Thomas More : or Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society, 18g0 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxii. 
222 The colloquy between Tom and Eva was interrupted 
by a hasty call from Miss Ophelia. 1885 Life Sir 2. Chris. 
tzsox 1, 168 Our host in the course of our colloquy, said, etc. 

b. (without f/.) Converse, dialogue, 

1817 Byron Manfred mt. i, Shunning. . All further colloquy. 
@ 1839 Pranp Poems (1864) II. 36 When they chance to 
make In colloquy some small mistake. 1850 Grote Greece 
it. Ixx. VI, 267 To invite the natives to amicable colloquy. 

- +2, A meeting for conference. : 

1563-87 Foxe A. § JZ, (1596) 263/2 Cluniake, where’ was 
as aPpeinted asccret meeting or colloquic betweene the Pope 
and Lewis the French King. 66x Bramnate Fast Vind. 
i, 22 Debated between the Catholick Bishops, and the 
schismatical Donatists at the Colloquie of Carthage. 1679 
Trial of White § Other Jesuits 12 They adjourned into 
several Clubs or Colloquies, or what you please to call them. 


8. Zccl. In the Reformed Genevan or Presbyte- 
rian Churches, a church court composed of the 
pastors and representative elders of the churches of 
a district, with judicial and legislative functions 
over these churches ; = Chassis, PRESBYTERY,. 


‘COLLUCIANIST. 


@ 1672 P. Nye Oath Suprem, (1683) 54-There are Synods, 
Consistories, Colloquies, and: other Ecclesiastical Couns 
1692 J: Quick Syxodicon xxxvii, In every Province the 
Churches shall be divided according to their numbers and 
conveniency of neighbour places into Colloquies or Classes. 
1846 J. S. Burn For. Prot. Refugees 45 Charges against 
the moral character of this minister..were’ entertained by 
the colloquy, which pronounced sentence in 1647. 1862 
Latuam in Ansted Chaznel sl, m. xv. (ed. 2) 367 The 
Curate of St. John’s parish died, and the colloquy appointed 
to the vacant benefice. 1889 A. H. Drvspare Hist. Preshyt. 
Lng. \. 173 The Church Courts were the ‘Consistory’ and 
the ‘Colloquy’ or Presbytery meeting quarterly, and the 
Synod every two years in Jersey and Guernsey alternately. 
The Colloquies and Consistories were, as at Geneva, strict 
courts of morals, fitted in to the general civil jurisdiction. — 

Hence Colioquy v. zzér., to hold colloquy. 

1868 Hawrnorne Amer, Note-bks. (1879) I. 142 They 
colloquied at much length. . : 

Collor, obs. form of Caoter, Contour. 

Collossy, by-form of CoLossus, q.v. 

Collotype (kr léteip). [f Gr. «éada glue+ 
-TyPE.] A thin plate or sheet of gelatine, the sen- 
sitized surface of which has been etched by the 
action of the actinic rays, so that it can be printed 
from ; also the print or impression, and the process. 
Hence collotype plate, process, printing, etc. 

1883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chen. (ed. Taylor) 362 In Col- 
lotype printing the sensitized Gelatine is so changed by the 
action of Light that it takes the printers’ ink exactly in pro- 
portion to the actinic impression made. 1884 A thenanm 
16 Feb, 220/1 Photo-Mechanical Printing Processes, dealing 
with the preparation of intaglio plates and collotypes, 1887 
Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 3/2 Its handsome appearance, its 
‘collotype’ illustrations, 3887 H. T. Woon (dusts. Books 
60 Collotype lends itself admirably to the reproduction of 
artistic objects in low relief, such as coins, medals, etc. 
‘bid. 58 At first it was usual to print collotypes on a paper 
with an enamelled surface. Ibid. 59 Good collotypes show 
great delicacy. 

Hence Colloty'pic, a. 

1887 H. T. Woop /xstr. Books 59 Collotypic prints may 
be obtained in more than a single colour. /did. 53 A collo- 
typic plate. 

+ Colloverthwart, sd. ora. Obs. Also cole-- 
[?f. Cont s.34 OverrHWant a, perverse ; cf. coll- 


hardy.| _? Foolishly perverse ; a perverse fool. 

1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ, Osor. 101 b, And shall we 
beare with this colloverthwarte Osorius like a vice in a play, 
with a new founde chaungelyng, to make myngle mangle 
with the sacred worde of the Lord? /éid. 190 b, Therfore 
this cavillyng coleoverthwart creepeth yet foreward. 

Collow (kg'lou, -0), v. Obs. exc. dial.. Also 5 
colwe(n, 5-6 colowe, (9 dia/. collar). [Late ME. 
colwen perth. :—OE. *colgéan, f. *coliz coaly, f. col 
Coat (ef. Adlgian, MEL. hakwen to Hatiow, f. hdlig 
holy): see also Coniy v. and @. With mod. dial. 
collar, cf. foller= follow.) trans. To make black 
or dirty with coal-dust or soot ; to blacken, smut; 
begrime. Hence Co‘llowed (ME. folled) ppl. a., 
Co'llowing vl. sb. 

c1x3r0 KK. Horn (Ritson) 1088 His kollede snoute. 
¢1440 Pronp. Parv. 88 Colwyd [Pynson colowde], car- 
bonatus. Ibid. Colwynge [P. colowynge}, carbonisacio. 
31530 Patscr. 489/1 Colowe thy face, charbonne ton visage. 
1605 SyLvesteR Du Bartas 1, tii. (1641) 156/1 Now scarr'd, 
and collow’d .. Cover’d with ashes. x6x1 Cotcr., Poisler, 
to collow, smut, smeere, bleach, begryme with the blacke 
side, or soot of askellet, ete. a x82g Forny Moc. £. Anglia, 
Collar, to sully with soot or coal-dust. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh, Word-bk., Collow, to blacken with soot. .People 
black themselves with coal, but collow themselves with 
soot. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Collow, or Colly, toblacken. 1888 
SheGicld Gloss., Collared, smeared with black dirt, soot. 

Collow (kp'lou, -0), sb. Obs. exc. dial, Also 
dial, collar, [? f. prec. vb. x cf. Conny sd.] 

1, Soot; smut; grime of coal; coal-dust. Cf 
Coby sd, ° : ; 

1675 Corron Poet, Wes, (1765) 194 All his Collow and his 
Soot, His Dirt, and Sweat, and Stink to boot. Jdid. 228 
This foul Thief, all smutch with Collow. . 1728 Woopwarp 
Fossils (J.), Collow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals or wood. 1774 PENNANT Yours Scotl, 
(1790) IT. 49 Collow signifying the dirt of coal, 1879 Miss 
JACKSON Br apsh. Word-bk., Collow, soot, such as is com- 
monly seen on a firegrate, pots, or kettles, 1887 5, Chesh. 
Gloss., Collow, soot. Yur feece is all o'er collow. 
"2. (See quots.) : ; 
- 1847-78 Hatiiwenr, Collar, smut in wheat. Kent, 1887 
Kent, Dial., Collar, smut in wheat. 

8. Collar-coal: see CouLy sb.1 3; collar-bags =2. 

a 1800 A, Younc Aun. Agvic. XVI. 311 Collar bags, or 
smut [in Kent]. : . 

Collpixie: see CoLr-Pixiz. 

Coll-prophet, var. of CoLE-PROPHET, Ods. 

Collstaff, var. of CowL-staFr. 

+Collu:cent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L, colliicént- 
em, pr. pple. of collicere, f. col- + licere to shine.] 
Alight or ablaze together. : 
" x650 tr. Caussin’s Ang, Peace 4 The flames of collucent 
Cities. 1725 J. Reynotps View of Death Mem. 7735) 27 
The vehement contrition and collision of collucent salts, 

Collucianist (kglifianist). [ad. late L. col/iz- 
cidnista, f. col- together with + Licedn-us pr.name.] 
A name given. to'certain Arians, or Semi-arians, 


after Lucian of Antioch (martyred A.D. 312). : 
19753 Cuampers Cyci. Sufp., Collucianistee. 1855 J. H: 


’ Newman Arians 4th Cent, 7.‘ 


: Collucion(e, obs. form of COLLUSION. 


COLLUCTANCE. 


-+-Collwectance. Obs. rave. [see -ANOB,] onext, 
c 1630 Jackson Creed v. xlv. Wks. IV. 374 Our eager 
appetites... bring the soul by this colluctance into a kind of 
waking dream. 2 
+Collwctancy. Obs. rare—!. [fi L. collecta- 
#2: see next and -ancy.] Colluctation. 
1664 Power Lx. Philos. 1, 6 The spirits..after a Colluce 
tancy with the grosser Particles, : 1 
Colluctation (kplakté-fon). arch. [a.. OF. 
colluctacton, -tion, ad. L. collzctitidn-ent, n. of 
action £. colluctéri to contend together, f. col to- 
gether + /uctavi to wrestle, strive.] A wrestling or 
struggling together ; strife, conflict, opposition. 
. 26xx R. BotronState of True Happiness (1631) 115 Strug- 
gling and colluctation with his owne corruptions. @ 163 
Donne Seruz. i. 6 Colluctations between the flesh and the 
‘Spirit. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 83 Any collucta- 
tion with contrary principles. 18..Las1s Chavact. Drant. 


Minerals in them. 1784G. Avams Wat. § Exp. Philos. 
IV. xlix. 348 A vibratory colluctation takes place. 

Collude (klti#-d), v. [ad. L. collid-ée to play 
with, act collusively, f. col- + idére to play.] 

L. ar. To act in secret concert with, chiefly in 
order to trick or baffle some third person or party ; 
to play into one another's hands; to conspire, 
plot, connive ; to play false ; to act in play merely. 

1525 Aberd, Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Bot quhar he hes colludit 
with vderis, 1537 Just. Chr. Man H ij b, He attayned the 
most part therof by ..crafte, and specially by colludyng 
with great kynges. 1678 Cupworts Intell, Syst. 770 
There is no doubt to be made, but that Epicurus Col- 
lnded in all this; himself not Believing a jot of it, nor any 
such Gods at all. @ x734 Nortu Z-ram. 1. vil. § 36 (1740) 
529 The French sought to weaken the King by colluding 
with his factious Enemies. 1820 Aun, Reg, isos, 352 
Bribes. .offered them to collude in the evasion, 1884S1r 
E. Potroc in Law Ref. Q.B. Div. XII. 172 The defendant 
.» did not collude with the plaintiffs. 

2. trans, To stir up or bring about by collu- 
sion. Ods. 

1797 H. Watrote Ment, Geo. If, 1. 68 This war had 
been colluded and abetted. 1834 Mraser's Mag. IX. 76 To 
collude and actuate a large portion of the moral and physical 
materials of the nation to mischief. 

+3. To elude, evade by trickery. Ods. 

1642 T. Tavtor God's Fudgemt. 1. U1. xxi. 249 Companions 
shall not infringe or collude the sacred Law. 1679 Putter 
Moder. Ch. Eng’. (1843) 122 Any loose sense fof oaths], that 
the taker by any evasion may collude the design of the law. 

Hence Collu-ding vd, sd, and ffl. 2. 

161x Cotar., Colludant, elnaing ealing by cousin. 
1625 Be. Mountacu gerd Cas. 43 Time-serving colluding 

with thestate. 1682 H. More in Glanvill’s Se 1. Poster. 
(1726) 24 Some colluding Knave suborned by the Witch. 
‘Collu'der. One who collndes. 

3645 Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 242 Colluders your selves, as 
violent to this law of God. .as the Pharises. 1646 R. Batu 
Anabaptism: (1647) 14 A colluder with both sides only for 
his own interests. 

+Collugency. Obs. vave—'. [f. L. colliigere 
to mourn bers (f. Ligére to mourn, lament) 
+ -ENOY. ourning together, mutual sorrow. 

a i693 RQUHART Radelais i. xiviii. 389 This ruthful and 
deer le Nepean f 

oliwin, var. of Convin Se., boat. 
*Collup, obs, form of Conor. 
:Collurium, obs. form of ConLyriuar. 
Collusion (kfltzzon). Forms: 4 collucione, 
5-6 col(l)usyone, -owne, -ion, 6 col(l)ucion, 
*sioun, 6- collusion. [a. F. colluszon, ad. L. 
collitston-em 2 playing together, or into each other’s 
hands, n, of action f. collidére (see Comune). 
The Mt. meaning ‘a playing together’ (in Blount 
Glossogr. 1656) is not instanced in Lat. or Eng.] 

1. ge. Secret agreement or understanding for 
purposes of trickery or fraud; underhand scheming 
or working with another; deceit, fraud, trickery. 

¢ 1397 Cuaucer Lack Steqf. 1x Yf he can by sume collu- 
cione [v. » ~usyenie] Do his' neyghtboure wronge. 1494 
Tanyan vit, 513 Without collusyon or fraude, 1568 Grarron 
Chyon, Tl, oad Let us now leave the cloked collusion, that 
remayned in Fraunce, and returne to the open dissimulacion, 
which now appered in England, agp Putte Holy Warw. 
xy. (1840) 904 But for the collusion of the false Templars and 
Hospitallers with the infidels, x702‘W. J. tr. Brayx's Voy. 
Levant xli,x65 Two persons .. who have..given us a Rela- 
tion each ofthem apart, too much different from oneanother 
to suspect them of any Collusion. 1846 Prescorr Ferd. 
§ Js. 1. vit. Fay A cross examination, which can best expose 
error or wilful collusion in the evidence, i 

Dd. coer, with pl. ; 

z679 Lyte LEuphiues (Arb.) 116 Wee are blinded with the 
collusions of woemen, 1690 Bovte Chr, Virtuoso 1. 83 The 
subtil Cheats and Collusions of Impostors.. 1829 SouTHEY 
Ad Yor Love w, A plain collusion ! a device-Between the 
girl and youth | ay 5 is 

2. spec. in Law. See quots.'1641 and 1809. 

{1292 Britton v. x. § 14 A ceo purra. il estre respoundu par 
replicacioun, qeceo fut par fraude et collusioun. Afarg. uote, 
Judgment by collusion.) 1s09-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, &2 20 
$3 Suerties therof founden:withoute: fraude’ or collusion: 
1643 Termes de la Ley 65 Collusion is where an Action is 
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brought against another by his own agreement, if the Plain- 
tife naar then such pb deal is called by Collusion, 1809 
Tomiins Law Dict., Collusion is a deceitful ent or 
contract between two or more persons, for the one to bring 
an action against the other, to some evil purpose, as to 
defraud a third person of his right..It is a thing the law 
abhors. 1888 Lp. St, LeonArns Handy BE. Prop. Law 
xii. 7g The petitioner must..deny collusion. 

+ 4 A trick, or ambiguity, in words or reasoning. 
ge . Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 235 The collusion, 
and fallax of thys reason, is in the insufficient nombring of 
partes, 1886A. Day Zug. Secretary u. (1625) 86 Prosono- 
masia a pleasant kind of collusion in words. .by changing. . 
or adding a letter or sillable. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 

29 The resurrection of the body :..neither the Greek nor 
Pain ever delivered this Article in those terms, but in these, 
the resurrection of the flesh; because there may be am- 
biguity in the one. . but there can be no collusion in the other. 

+Collu'sioner, Obs. rare—. [f. prec. sb. + 
-ER1,] One who practises collusion. 

1862 Leicn 4 rmorie (1597) 71 The first false messengers. 
The second liers.. .The fift collucioners, etc. 

Collusive (kflizsiv), a. [f. L. collis-us, pa. 
pple. of colliidéve to CoLLUDE + -IVE.] 

1. Characterized by, or of the nature of, collu- 
sion ; fraudulently concerted or devised. 

1678 Manvett. Def ¥. Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 225 Thin 
sophistry and collusive ambiguity. 1707 Lutrrett Brief 
Rel.(1857) V1. 244 Yoprevent a collusive trade with Portugal. 
1747 Carte Hist. Zug. 1.657 Count William. .made acollu- 
sive treaty with the enemy. 1880 A. H. Hutu Buckle 1.144 
He.. would not have lent himself to any collusive trickery. 

2. Of persons : Given to collusion. 

1671 L. Appison IW. Barbary 177 (T.) The ministers of 
justice have no opportunity to be collusive. 

Collw'sively, adv. [f. prec. +-tv2.] Inacollu- 
sive manner; by fraudulent agreement, deceptively. 

1746 W. Tuomrson R. WV, A dvoc. (1757) 49 Both must act 
collusively, like two knavish Lawyers for a mutual Benefit. 
2965-9 BLACKSTONE Com, (R.), land might have been 
aliened collusively without the consent of the superiour. 
2848 Macautay //ist. Zug, 11. 85 There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the dissenting judge was acting collusively. 

+ Collw'sory, 2. Ods. [ad. late L. collisori-ts 
(in adv. colliisorce) of or ining to a collusor: 
ef. Fr. collusotve, and see -ory.] Collusive. 

2706 tr. Dee Lcel. Hist. x6the. 11. v.77 Suits which are 
Sincere, and not Collusory, 1755 Macens Zasurauces XI. 
aog If it be through Design, or a collusory Understanding 
with any of the Proprietors. 

Hence + Collu'soxrily adv. = CoLLUSIVELY. 

2645 in Somers Zvac?s 1, 37 An extra judicial opinion col- 
lusorily given. : 

+ Collustra'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *col- 
lustration-em, n. of action f. collustrare to brighten, 
f, col- + lustrare to purify, make bright.] “z. A 
shining together, conjoint illumination. 

1603 Hotuann Plxtarch's Aor. 1169 A certaine collustra- 
tion, and mutuall conjunction of lights, as torches which being 
set a burning t er, do augment the light. 

b. fg- Collateral illustration. 

1864 Lewes A7istotle 20 When a writer's composition is 
good there is less need of illustration or (to use a favourite 
word with the Florentine Platonists) collustration. 

+Collution. Obs. [ad. late L. collittidn-em, 
n. of action f. col/zére to rinse, f. Zeédve to wash.] 

1L. A wash or rinse for the mouth; a lotion. 

r60r Hoiianp Pliny IE. 440 To make a collution to wash 
the teeth withall. a 1657 Loyzpay Lef?. (1663) 206, I have 
taken a Vomit, a Purge, a Collution, a Dentifrice, etc, 
3684 tr, Bonet's Merc. Comit, xvii. 65x Hippocrates .. 
injected it [vinegar] into the Womb in Collutions. 
°2. ? = Coubovies 1. In Phys. Dict. 1657 (ap- 
pended to Tomlinson), explained as ‘filth, im- 

urity . 
aos Tomumson Rexou’s Disp, v, vii. 162% To roborate the 
mouth and deterge its collutions, 

+ Collwtulate, v. Obs. vare-°. [f. L. codlutu- 
Jare to defile (Plautus) + -aTE3.] To defile 

x623 in CockERAM. 

Collu‘vial, a. rare. [f. Conpuvi-Es +-au.} Of 
or pertaining to a colluvies; sink-like. 

1822 App. MacEe Charge 33 The colluvial nature of the 
Metropolis, which naturally collects adventurers of all 
professions. 

|| Colluvia‘rium. [alleged L. f. coldiviés, -um ; 
but now considered to be an erroneons reading in 
Vitruvius.] ‘A channel or opening in an aqueduct 
for clearing away filth’ (Weale Dict. Terms, 1849). 

b. fig. (Cooper, Thesaur. has ‘ Colluviarium, a 
sinke or gutter’.] 

x824 J. Gucurist Etym. Interpr. 68 Instead of the Par. 
liament being that colluviarium of corruption, etc. 

|| Colluvies (kglit-vi,zz). [L. colleviés (also col- 
Zuvio, -ent) lit. ¢ offscourings, washings, swillings’, 
f. collu-ére to wash thoroughly, rinse. 

1. Chiefly Ad. A collection or pihering. of filth 
or foul matter; sec. foul discharge rom an 
ulcer. 7 
* x6gx Bicos New Disf. 73 The aforesaid Colluvies of the 
remaining humours. x710T. Fuciur Pharin. Batemg, 277 
‘They. .stuffup the Lungs with a greater Colluvies of Recre- 
ments. x8xx in Hoover Afed, Dict. 2881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
+ 2.: Conflux (of waters, etc.).: : sas 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 305 He pretends that all Rivers 

ies or Rendevous of Rain-waters. 


proceed from a Colluvies : 
3819 Rees Cyci, Collidies, 3 term which, writers on the 


COLLYBIST. 


universal deluge have applied to the fluid mass into which 
. the strata of the antediluvian carth were dissolved. 

3. fig. Medley, rabble, hotchpotch. (So in L.) 

1647 Jer. Taycor Lid. Profh, Ep. Ded. 11 A colluvies of 

eresies. 1S. Crarne Mirr. Saints §& Sinners (ed. 4) 

1.45 A colluvies of most filthy lecherous people. 1678 Cup- 
wortn Intell, Syst. 1. iv. 460, Hannibal..having a mixt 
colluvies of all nations under him. 1730 Pore Let. to Gay 
x11 Sept., From the midst of the Colluvies and sink of human 
greatness at W——r, 

Colly (kei), s6.1 Obs. exc. dial. [prob. f. Contry 
a., or a dial. form of CoLLow sb., assimilated to 
the adj.] 

1. Soot; smut. 

1708-15 Kersey, Colly, the Black that sticks on the outside 
ofa Pot, or Kettle. Colly, to dawb with Colly, to smut. 
1825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh. Gloss., Colley, the soot from 
akettle, 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss. Colley, smuts. 

2. The Blackbird. dza/, [In this sense prob. the 


adj. used subst,: of. the Sc. name ‘ the Blackie’.] 

c 1805 A. Younc Aun. Agric. XXX. 314 (Somerset) Colley, 
a blackbird. 1888 Exwortny WY. Somerset Word-bh., 
Colly, the blackbird, /did., Water-colly, the water ouzel, 

8. Comd., as colly-brand, -coal, -stich (see quots.). 

a 1825 Forsy Vou £. Anglia, Collar-coal, black smut 
from the chimney or bars, Wedistitctly pronounce it thus. 
1840 SPURDENS | wunpl.» Colly-coad, this spelling is nearer to 
the pronunciation than codlar, in Forby. 1880 W. Cornw, 
Gloss., Colley-brands, summer lightning. 1880 2, Cornz. 
Gloss., Collybrand, smut in corn. 188: Leicestersh, Gloss. 
Colly-stich, a stick used for lighting a pipe, etc., one end 
being thrust into the fire. 

Co'lly, 4.2 [dim., related to ON. olla cow 
(properly without horns), a hind, a girl; see CoLL 
v2] (See quot.) 

1719 D’Urrey Pills V. 11 Sawney shall ne’er be my Colly, 
my Cow. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Colly, aterm of endear: 
ment for a cow, 

Colly, var, of Co.tie, sheep-dog. 

+Colly, «. Obs. or dial, [The same word 
as 16th c. colie CoaLy; the vowel here remaining 
short, as in the original quantity of OE. co/, *coliz, 
and in the verb collow, colly; while in the form 
coaly it is assimilated to CoaL, of which the o wa: 
lengthened by position in ME.J Dirtied with coal- 
dust or soot; grimy; coal-black. 

es65-594 Colte: see Coaty.] . 

1609 C. Butter Jes. Afon. (1634) 122 The great Titmouse 
(which, of his colly hcad and breast, some call a Colemouse), 
x619 H. Hutton follies Anat, (Percy Soc.) “9 Vulcan .. 
Lymping into the trough, to scour his face And colly fists. 
1793 Compt, Farmcr (ed. 4)s. v., Colley Sheep, such sheep 
as have black faces and legs. 1804 Duxcums Herefordsh. 
Gloss., Colly, black; from coal. 1880 Mrs. H. Woon 
depo yd Ludlow Ser. it. (1889) 290 The girl, who seemed to 

e cleaning up..for her face and arms were all ‘colly’. 

Colly (kpli), v1 arch. and dial. [App. a 
parallel form to ConLow v., going back with it to 
an OF, *colgzax, whence ME. cofwen, and *colzen, 
*colven, the latter becoming at length colly. Cf. 
bellows, belly] tvans. To blacken with coal-dust 
or soot; to begrime. 

tgg90 [see Cotiizp]. 1602 B. Jonson Poetaster iv. v, Nor 
thou hast not collied thy Face enough, stinkard. @1655 
Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 345 & child that will colly himself 
with the cole that’s black and dead. x79t Cowper Odyss. 
xvuL 34 An_old hag Collied with chimney-smutch. 1861 
Gro. Ettot Silas AL. xiv, ‘Not. .to let him stay i’ the coal- 
hole more nor a minute; but it was enough to colly him 
allover’, 1870 Letzice Lisle 304 ‘ What for are ye collying 
o' me’? says the pot to the kettle. 1879 in Shropsh. Word. 
bk, 1888 W, Worcestersh, Gloss., Colley, to blacken. 

b. fig. To blacken in character; to darken. 

1604 SHaxs. Ozh. u, iii. 206 Passion hauing my best 
judgement collied [Qz. coold] Assaies to leade the way. 
16315 Curry-c. for Cox-c. i. 67 That King, whom Tabal 
collyeth with his sinister and causlesse doubts. 

(1? To make black with blows; or perhaps a 
distinct word, variant of Cort v.2 to beat, thrash. 

16or Cornwattyes £ss. u. xl. (1631) 172 Collied on the 
backe with scoffes and reproaches. 

+Co'lly, v.2 Obs. Also coley, coly. [a. OF. 
coleter, coloier, collzer to turn the neck, f£. col, cou 
neck: cf. manzer to handle.] itr. To move or 
turn the neck; to turn the head from side to side : 


said of birds. 

61430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhede us. \xxxiv. (1869) 106 While 
the brid goth coleyinge [co//iazt}, hider and thider tarnyn; 
the nekke. 486 Bk. St. Albans Avjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not beckyth. x6x0 Guu Heraldry mi. xx. 
(1660) a9 1678 Punurs, Collieth. 1715 in KERSEY s.v. 
Colly. ence in Barer. 1783 Atsswortn Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) 1, She collieth [of a hawk}, azzzzt. 

Colly, v3 By-form of Coun v. to hug. 

[Perhaps only the s.w. infinitive=col/-en 5 but cf. Cutty.] 

a@x600 Robin Consc. 218 in Hazl. Z. P. P. LY. 241 To 
colly and kis, my pleasvre it is, for all yovr new learning. 

+Co'llybist. 02s. Also colli-. [ad.L. collybista, 
ad. Gr, «oAAufiorgs money-changer, £. xdAAuvBos 
small coin, change: see -Ist. Cf Counipy.] A 
money-changer, money-dealer, usurer; miser. 
¢2380-Wreitr Last: Age Ch. (1840) p. xxxi, Pe whiche 
may wel be.clepid: collibiste. ¢ 1450" Mirour Saluacioun 
¢746, Ffor. thai: ware fals vsuriers and collibistes of the 
arisens. ‘2898 Br. Hatt Sai. 1v. v. 107 Unless,some base’ 
ee e-créeeping Collybist Scatters his refuse scraps on whom 
he list. 6x8 — Contemp. N. T, 1, xxv, Beams of indigna- 
tion in the faces of these guilty Collybists ' ; : 
- 2 


COLLYRE. ° 


+ Colly-clogger. Obs. [? = Conny grimy + 
CLocGER one that clogs or cumbers; perhaps it 
ought to be read as two words coaly clogger.] 

1537 T. Wvivey Zo Cromwell in Froude's Hist. Eng. (1858) 
ILL, 240, uote, The priests. have disdained me ever since I 
made a play against the Pope’s councillors, Error Colly 
crept of conscience, and Incredulity. 

llyer, collygate, etc.: see CoLii-. 

Collyflower, obs. f. CAULIFLOWER. 

Coliygener, obs. f. COLLEGIANER. 

+Collyve. Obs. rave. Also collire. [a. F. 
collyve, OF. collire (12th c.), ad. L. colljrium, 
-ivtumt.| =COLLYRIUM I, 

1862 Bunteyn Bk, Simples 59 b, Good to bee put in Col- 
lires for sore iyen. 1598 Lyte Dodoeus 11, Ixxxix. 270 Col- 
lyres, and medicines prepared to quicken the sight. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Collyr, Collyry. 

Collyria, pl. of Coutyria. 

+ Colly:rial, a. Ods. rare—', [f. L. collpré-une 
+-AL.] Of the nature of a collyrium. 

1607 TorseLL Four. Beasts (1673) 217 Two [drams] of 
hares dung confected with collyrial water. 

Collyridian (kgliri-diin), sd. and a. [ad. med. 
L. collyridian-us, f. collprida =collyris = Gr. roharv- 
pis, -fa (Vulgate and LXX) cake, dim. of «oAAvpa 
Toll of coarse bread.] 

A. sb. A member of a sect of heretics in the 4th 
and 5th c. who worshipped the Virgin Mary, to 
whom their women are said to have offered cakes 
as ‘ Queen of Heaven’ (cf. Jer. vii. 18). 

1565 CaLFHiLe A nsw, Martiall (1846) 377 Asect of heretics 
called Collyridians, which did offer to the Virgin Mary. 
1667 Poote Dial. Prot. & Papist (1735) 146 The Fathers 
charged the Collyridians with Idolatry, for worshipping of 
the Virgin Mary. 1880 Lirttepare Plain Reas. xxiv. 69. 
1882~3 Scuarr Lncycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 1423. 

adj, OF or pertaining to this sect. 

(1827 G. S. Faser Sacr. Cal. Proph. (1844) I. 101 Colly- 
ridian Heretics, who..had begun to worship the dead in 
the person of the Virgin Mary. 1833 — Recapit, Apostasy 
1g The idolatrously blasphemous Collyridian Heresy. 

+Collyxie. Ods. Forms: 4-6 colirie, 4-7 
collerie, -ye, ? 5 colorye, 6-7 collyrie, collirie, 
7 colery, collyry, colliry. fad. L. collpri-um, 
OF. colire, Pr. colliri, Sp. collirio: see below. 
The Anglo-Fr. was possibly collé-rié, colle rig, like 
lorie, etc.) 

1. =CoLrriwm 1. 

1382 Wycuir Rev. iii, 18 Anoynte thin igen with coliric 
(v.». coluryo, 1388 a collerie]. xg78 Lyre Dodoens v. Ixx 
636 Pepper is good to be mingled with eye medicines or 

llyries. x63r R. H. Arvaigum. Whole Creature ii. 15 
The Collyrie and Eye-salve of his Spirit. 1643 J. Srerr 
tr, Fabricius’ Exp. Chirurg, xiii. sa Drop into the eyes 
this following Colery, 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. it. 7 
We laid on a Collyry to dry up the weeping moisture. 

2. =CoLLYRIUM 2. 

1616 Survie. & Maru. Country Farm 137 ‘Yo put 
within the sheath. .a Collirie of Honey boyled with Salt. 

Collyrite (kg'lirait). afin. [mod. f. Gr. xoAdd- 
prov eye-salve, also ‘Samian earth’, a kind of fine 
clay: see -1Ts.] A hydrous silicate of alumina, ‘a 
clay-like mineral, white, with a glimmering lustre, 
greasy feel, and adhering to the tongue’ (Dana). 

1826 Exmons Mix, 214 Collyrite or Kollyrite. 1868 
Dana Ain. 420 Collyrite .. At Hove, near Brighton, Eng- 
land, in fissures in the upper chalk. 

| Collyrium (kflitridm). Also 5 colerium, 
5-7, collirium, 7 collurium. //. collyria 
(kgliria) ; also 7-8 collyriums. ([L. codljrium 
(in med.L. col(2)eritne), a. Gr. cokAuprov poultice, 
eye-salve, dim. of eoAAvpa roll of coarse bread.] 

1. A topical remedy for disorders of the eyes; 
an eye-salve or eye-wash, 

, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xxix. (1495) 140 Colerium 
is a pryncypail medycyne for the eye. Wo xvi. Ixviii. 575 
Colliria ben oynementes thathelpe the eyen. 1562 Turnei 
Herbal u. 67 a, The medicines of the eyes catled collyria, 
1612 Woopat Surg. Mate Wks, (2653) 215 Collyriums or 
lotions for the infirmities of theeyes. 1757 Brooxein Phil. 
Trans, LI, 82 Caustics behind the ears, and vitriolic col- 
lyriums, cured her, 1854 Bapuan Hadieut. 66 Tragasocan 
salt was used .. as collyrium for the eyes of horses. 

ig. _ 1863-87 Foxe A. & Af, (1684) III. 258 Take Christs 
Collyrium and Eyc-salve to anoint your eyes, 1660 FULLER 
Afixt Contempl, (841) 17x Poverty may prove a good col- 
lyrlama, or eye-salve..to make a true discovery of those 

ings we knew not before. 1847 Emerson Regr. Men, 
Wks. (Bohn) I, 284 Great men are thus a collyrium to clear 

our eyes from egotism. 1853 C. Bronre Villette xxxiv. 377 
His tomes. .werecollyrium to the spirit’seyes. 

2. A solid’ medicine made up in a cylindrical 
form to be introduced into any of the openings of 
the body, as the anus, nostril, etc. ; a suppository. 

1748 tr. Vegetius Renatus Distemp. Horses 164 You shall 
put Into ita Collyrium or Dosil made of Honey and meat 
of bitter Vetches. 1874 tr. Van Buren’s Dis. Geuit. Org. 87 
Astringent collyria are useless. —- 4 

3. loosely, Any application for the eyes, as the 
Rol? used by eastern women: cf. ALCOHOL. 

: 1624 B. Jonson Moréunate Isles, 1 will but-touch, your 
temples, ‘The corners of your cyes, and‘tinct the tip..o’ 
your nose, with this cole 3883 Mars, Armyrace in 
Fortn, Rev. 1 Sept. gyptian beauties .. heightening 
their charms with collyrium. . . si ee as 


Collys(e, obs, £ Cuniis. 
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+Colman’s bird. Obs. 
bird. The Teal Duck. ; 

3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 37x Seynt Colman his 
bids. beck Eeloped cercelles and Caer homeliche to 
manis honde [ed. 1527 xxxv. 36 Colmans byrdes]. 

Colmar (kp'Imix). [Name ofa town in Alsace.] 

A variety of pear. : 

1741 Compl, Fam, Piece u. iii, 352. . 

2. [perhaps of different origin.] A kind of fan, 
fashionable in Queen Anne’s time. 

1927 Porz, &c. Art Sinking 94 The bride .. with an air 
divine her Colmar ply'd. 1729 Ar? of Politicks 10 Toupet, 
and Tompion..Colmar Hereafter will be called by some 
plain man A Wig, a Watch..a Fan. 

Colmase, obs. f. CoALMOUSE. 


+Colmenier. Ods. [As the name appears also 
to: have the variant ¢o/-sze-neer ‘entice me near’, 
Dr. Prior has suggested that colmenier stands for 
cull-me-near; cf. Ciill me to you as a name of the 
Heart’s-ease (Gerard 703 and 855).] Old name of 
the Sweet William or a variety of it. 

z578 Lyte Dodoens u. vii. 155 Sweete William or Col- 
menier..is also somwhat like to the cloaue Gillofers. /5id. 
u. vil. 157 There is a kind of this herbe {sweete Williams] 
which is common in countrey gardens, and they call it 
Colmeniers. did, u. viii. 157 (loure Constantinople) 
Many [flowers] clustering togither after the manner of Tol- 
me-neers, or sweete Williams. 

Colmey (kplmi). zorth. dial. Also coalmie, 
colemie, colmnie, colmy, and in various dial. forms: 
see quots. Colmozus (quot. 1654) is prob. due to 
confusion with coa/mouse. [Perh. the same word as 
colmie, coluy, CuLMY ‘sooty, grimy’; but the carly 
variants are difficult toexplain.] The Coal-FisH. 

1654 BLagu Adlas, Scotia, Orcadume Descr. 138 Piscium 
variorum, precipue_ silurorum minimorum majorum ct 
maximorum (vulgo Sellaks, Kuythes, Colmouses) captura 
felix. 1808 Jamieson, Colemie, Coalmie, the Coal-fish. 
[x887 Supp. gives also Colmoth, colemoth, colntouth, col, 
comb, and of the young fish comamie, colminie.) 1863 
Coucn Brit. Fishes U1. 84. 

Colmie, -my, obs. forms of Cunity a. sooty. 

Colmose, -mouse, obs. ff. CoALMOUsE. 

+Colmow. Ods. A kind of sea-gull. 

©1478 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 761 Hee alcedo, a colmow. 

(Perh. an error for *colnew, or repr. an OE. *coluutw for 
*colmaw, as a comp. of sv, ‘alcedo vel alcion’, ‘larus’, 
a seaemew or gull. It may mean coal. or dlack-gulé ; but 
cf. CALMEWeE, prob. the same word, and the forms given in 
note to CoAL-MousE,] 

+Colne. Obs. rare. [CE. cauna in Du Cange 
as var. of calma, cauma thatched hut, shed covered 
with reeds or straw.} (See quots.) 

1538 Etvot Dicé., Seérfea, a dung pot or colne made with 
roddes or rushes. x Hunoen, Colne or francke for 
fowles, Viuarium. Ine made of roddes or kers, 
Scirpea. Ich ibid. Francke, cowle, or place wherin any 
thing is fedde to be fatte.] 

+ Colo*be!. Ods. rare. [nd. late L. colob-inm.] 
= COLOBIUM. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Colobe, a Coat with half sleeves, 
coming but to the knees, used by the Ancients, and changed 
afterwards into the Dalmatica, 

Colobin (kp'lbin). Zool. [a. F. colobin f. mod. 
L. generic name Colob-us (rarely adapted as colode), 
ad. Gr. «odoBés docked, curtailed.] A monkey of 
the African genus Colobus, distinguished by the 
absence or rudimentary development of the thumb. 

x840 tr. Cuvier’s Anim, Kingd. 57 The black Colobin.. 
Ursine Colobin. White-thighed Colobin. 

|| GColobium (kolowbivm). [late L., a. Gr. eoAd- 
Biov, £. xodoB-ds curtailed.] A half-sleeved or 
sleeveless tunic or robe, such as was worn by the 
clergy of the early church, by the monks, and by 
kings at the ceremony of coronation. In later 
Eccles. use replaced by the DALMATIC. 

1603, Cersitonies at Coronat. Fas. I (1685) 8 Then the 
Colobium or Dalmatica is put on him. 166x Ace. Zar? 


Sandwich in Mrs. Palliser Lace xxv. (1869) 290 The Colo- 
bium Sindonis of fine lawn laced with fine Flanders lace, 


1846 Farruour Costntime go The dalmatic .. took the place 
of the primitive colobium, 1876 Prancut:Cycl, Costume I. 
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| Coloboma, (kglobavmii). Path. [mod. L,, a. 
Gr. xodéBuwpa the part removed in mutilation, f. 
xodoBds curtailed.] A malformation or mutilation 
of an organ; sfec. a defect in the iris of the eye, 
due to imperfect closure of the choroidal fissure. 

2843 tr. F. ALiiller’s Elem, Phys. WU. 1631 The Coloboma 
seems to arise from the imperfect development of the 
iris in the situation of the fissure of the choroid. 1875 H. 
Watton Dis, Eye 724 Coloboma is the rarest of congenital 
malformations, 879 P. Sara Glaucoma 178 The portions 
of these membranes occupying the pupil and the coloboma, 


|| Colocasia (kploketziii,-sii), Bot. [L. colo- 
casita, 2. Gr. eoAoxacia-prop. the rhizome or ‘root’ 
of the Egyptian water-lily (Welmbiume speciosunt), 
whence extended to the whole plant.] 

A genus of plants of ‘the Arum family, natives of 
the East, Indies, and largely cultivated in warm 
climates for the sake of their leaves and tuberous 


root-stocks, uséd as articles of food. 
: 1829 Leg tr. Jb Batuta's Trav. i170 We next came to 
Dadkannan, .In this are found, , thecocoanut and colocassia, 


Also St. Colman’s | 


COLOGNE. . 


i Colocolo, =la (kplokéwlé,-l8). Native name 
for the wild cat of South America (Felix colocolo). 
x880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. IV. 141 Colocolo, a' large cat, 
native to the north part of South America. ‘ 
Colocynth (kpldsinp). Also 6 colocinthis, 
7 colocynthis. [ad. L. colccysthds (formerly also 
in Eng. use, with pl. -zdes, and variant -ida), a. 
Gr. xoAoxuvis (Dioscorides). In med.L. the Gr. xv 
was commonly represented by gzz, hence the forms 
CoLoquint, -IDA, q. v.] ' ‘ 
The Bitter-apple( CztvzZ/us Colocynthis), a widely- 
cultivated plant of the Gourd family, the fruit of 
which is about the size of an orange, and contains 
a light spongy and extremely bitter pulp, furnishing 
the well-known purgative drug. Also the fruit-of 
this plant, and the drug prepared from it. : 
a. in Latin forms. : 
x65 J. Hatt Hist. Expost. 49 By a little meale, the 
bitternesse of colocinthis was cured in the potage pot. 
1609 Bisie (Douay) 2 aa iv. 39 He found as it werea 
wilde vine, and gathered of it the colocynthides of the field 
[Vulg. colocynthidas agri). 1676 Grew Anat. Plants 240 
The great Cathartick power of Colocynthis, x68x tr. 
Willis’ Rem, Med, Wks. Voc., Colocynthida, or cologuin- 
Vida, a bitter purging gourd or apple. 
B. colocyith. 

a@ res Jer. Tavior Suppl. Course Serut, (1678) 93 Abuse 
your Flocks, and feed them with Colocynths and Hemlocke. 
gsr Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Cologuintida, Troches made of 
colocynth are called trochesof alhandal. 1875 H. C. Woon 
Therap. (1879) 469 Colocynth is rarely, if ever, used alone, 
but is given in combination .. with milder purgatives, to 
increase their activity. ¢1878 Oxf. Bible Helps 215 The 
colocynth .. grows wild in profusion about Gilgal. It is 
supposed also to be the vine of Sodom. 

b. attrib., as colocynth-pill, ~pith, ~pulp, etc. 
38zz A. T. Tnomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 704 Compound 
Colocynth Pills. Take..colocynth pulp, four parts. 

Hence Colocynthein, a resin-like substance 
formed on boiling colocynthin with sulphuric acid. 
Colocy'nthite = CoLocynTHIN., Colooy‘nthitin 
(see quot.). ; 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chent. s.v. Coloeynthin, Colocynthin 
boiled with acids is resolved, according to Walz, into sugar 
--and colocynthein. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Colocynthetn. 
1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 7o9 Colocynthite is 
contained in the fruit of the cucumis colocynthis. 1863-72 
Watts Dict. Chem. s. v. Colocynthitin, [When] the alcoholic 
extract of bitter apple .. is treated with water, colocyn- 
thitin remains undissolved. .It is soluble in ether. 

Colocynthin (kplésinpin). Chem. [see -1N.] 
The bitter principle of colocynth, resembling a semi- 
transparent resin, and readily soluble in alcohol. 

1830 Linotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 193. 1840 Hexay Elem: 
Chem. 11. 333 It contains the bitterness of the colocynth, 
and appears... to be a particular principle, for which he 
proposes the name of colocyntine. 1876 Bartuotow Jat. 
Aled. (1879) 481 Colocynthine is a very powerful cathartic. 

Co-lo’'garithm. d/eth. [Co-4.] (See quot.) 

188z Wentworth Algebra xix. 266 The remainder 
obtained b mapas, Leg logarithm of a number from ro 
is called the cologarit of the number, or arithmetical 
complement of the logarithm of the number. 

Cologne (kelan). Also 4-coloyne, 4~6coleyn, 
(5 collongne), 5-6 coleyne, 6 colleyne, -ayne, 6— 
7 collen, cullin, -en, 7-8 colen, collin, 8 cologn, 
(9 coulogne). fin F. Colgeue, Ger. Koln, MG. 
Cole, Du. Keulen:~L. Colonia Agrippina, the 
ancient Roman name.] Name of a German city 
on the Rhine, famous in the Middle Ages on’ ac- 
count of the shrine of the Wise Men of the East, 
commonly called the Three Kings of Cologne: 
used aftrtb. to designate things obtained from the 
city or district, esd. in early names of weapons, as 
Cologne brand, sword; ‘also thread, ete. - 

€ 1310 Flemish Insurr.in Pol. Songs (Camden Soe.) 191 
Into Coloyne. ¢ 1400 Three Kings Cologne (E.'E. T, S.) 2 

ree holy and wors! ipfall kyngis of Coleyn. 1436 Lided in 

Vright Pol, Songs II. 17x Coleyne threde, fustiane, and 
canvase. 1483 Act Rich. ITT, c. 10 § 1 Calle sylk'or Coleyn 
silk throwen or wrought, 1548 Hat Chron. (zo9) 555 Long 
speres called Colleyne Clowystes.” ¢1sso Otterburn 200 in 
Child Eng. § Se. Ballads vi. (1889) 298/1 They swapped 
together... Wyth swordes of fynecollayne. ¢ xg92 Harstusin 
Thoms Pr. Nowe. (1858) III. 265 Of divers sorts, French 
wine, Cullen wine, Crabashir wine. «1650 “ith, & Kin, 14 
Cornwall 167 in Yurniv. Percy Folto I. 68 Collen brand He 
haue in my hand, and a Millaine knife fast by me knee. 
3673 Ray Journ, Low C. 73 The three kings of Collen. 
zig Scorr Last Alinstr, vi. vii, Dickon wore a Cologne 

lade. . : 

b. Cologne earth (umber, brown), a brown 
pigment obtained or prepared from lignite, origin- 
ally from a bed near Cologne; Cologne yellow, 
a Pigment consisting of a mixture of chromate and 
> ate of lead with sulphate of lime. ” 
. 1658 W. Sannerson Graphite 53 Terra lemniz, or Cullins 
earth. J/bid. 55 Colens-carth. Jéid. 57 Terra-Colen is easic 
to work. 1703 Avé’s Improv. 1. 39 Grind Collins-Earth 
very fine. x809 Sowerny Llucidation of Colours 40 Terra 
Sicnnex, umber and Coulognes earth are cheaper. 1835 G. 
Fiecp Chromatogr. 160 Cologn-Earth, incorrectly called 
Cullen’s carth. z885 Zveycl. Brit. XIX. 88 Real Vandyke 
Brown. .allied to which are Cologne and Cassel Earth. 
c. Cologne water = Eau pr CoLogny, a per-~ 
fumed spirit, manufactured at, Cologne since 1709 } 
in U.S. often called simply Colggue. - : 


COLOLITE. 

*1841-4 Emerson Zss. Ser. 11. iv. 120 Steeped in Cologne- 
water, and perfumed. 1863 B. Tavtor A. Thurston 1. 265 
Teacups, bowls, and even a cologne bottle. 187g Howetts 
Fovegone Concl. ix. 150 She brought her water and cologne. 

Cologue, obs. f. ConLocuE, 

Coloiero, obs. f. CALOYER. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Coloieros, a sort of Grecian Monks. 

Colok, obs. f. Cottock. 

Cololite (ke llait). Geol. [f. Gr. xédov Coron} 
+Al@os a stone: see -LITE.] An intestine-like 
mass or impression found in the oolitic rocks of 
Solenhofen, and regarded as worm-casts, or as the 
petrified intestines of fishes with their contents. 

3837 W. BuckLanp Geol, I, 200 To these remarkable fossils 
he [Agassiz] has given the name of cololites. 1844 G. A. 
MANTELL Afedals of Creation II. S57. 1860 OWEN Palzont, 
39 The Cololites of the lithographic limestone are most 
probably the castings of worms. 

Colomb, colompne, obs. ff, Conus. 

+ Colombe. Ods. [a. OF. colombe (roth c. in 
Littré):—L, colmé-a.] A dove. 

1483 Caxton.Gold. Leg. 427/2 A colombe or dowue.. 
which openlye was seen fleynge within the chirche. 

Colombier, colombine, etc,: see Cotum-. 

Colombo, obs. f. CALUMBA, a drug. 

1804 Aled. Frnt, XII. 295 The infus. gentian comp. was 
ordered in lieu of the colombo. 


Colometry (kolgmétri). [ad. Gr. «wAoperpia 


measurement of verses, f. x@Aov COLON 2 + -pe7pia’ 


measurement] In Gr. Prosody, the measurement of 
verses by cola; hence in Palwogr, the division of 
MS. texts by cola, or corresponding lengths. 

1882-3 J. R. Harris in Schaff Lucci, Relig. Knowl. 11. 
2246 To form a colometry similar to stichometry. [Cf. 
Coton ?.} 

Colon? (kdwlgn). [a. L. colon, a. Gr. xédov 
food, meat, the colon. ‘The form «@Aoy found in 

<MSS. is metrically incorrect (e.g. Aristoph. Eq- 
455) and arose from confusion with «®Aov a limb 
or-member (Lidd. and Sc.). Cf. F. colon.] 
‘1. Anat, The greater portion of the large intes- 
tine, extending from the caecum to the rectum. It 
ascends by the right kidney (vigh¢ /umbar or ascend- 
ing coloit), passes below the liver to the spleen 
(transverse colon), and descends to the left kidney 
(left lumbar or descending colon), whence it extends 
(as the séguoid flexure, or left iliac colon) to the 
commencement of the rectum, ‘+ Formerly, Jopz- 
larly,.the belly or guts; Zo feed or satisfy colon: 
to appease hunger. ; 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiii, (x 98) 158 The 
thyrde grete gutte highte Colon .. is abrned fast to the 
nether openynge of all the body. xgq4z R. Coptanp Guy- 
don’s Quest. Chirurg., The fyrste hyght Esac, the seconde 
Colon. x62z Massincer & Dekker Virgin Martyr u. iii, 
Mine eyes .. curse my feet for not ambling up and down 
to feed Colon. x63: Heywoop Afaid of the West u. iv, 
Wks. UreiD 393 What trick have you to satisfie Colon? 
1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 8 Our Champions .. Colon 
cramm’d with an accustom’d vacuity. 1670 Phil, Trans, V. 
2097 One Colon or Colick gut. 1800 tr. Lagvange's Chem. 1. 
306 A calculus, weighing several ounces, found in the colon 
of a horse. 1842 HE, Witson Axat. Vade M. 536. 1872 
Huxtey Phys. vi. 150. 

b. Lnton. The second (usually wider) portion 
of the intestine of an insect. 

1836-9 G. Newrort in Todd EZueyel, Anat. UL. 971/2s.v. Zn- 
sect, It [the stomach] then is continued backwards as a long 
ilium and terminates in a muscular banded colon without a 
distinct rectum. ~ 1877 Huxtey Azat, Inv. Antut. 409. 
1888 Rotieston & ‘Jackson 139. 

Colon? (kéwlyn). [a. L. colon, a. Gr. KOAov 
limb, member or clause of sentence, portion of 
strophe.] 5 

ll i. In Gr. Rhetoric and Prosody, a member or 
section of a sentence or rhythmical ‘period ; hence 
in Paleography, a: clause or group of clauses 
written as a line, or taken as a standard of measure 
in ancient MSS. or texts. 2/7. cola. 

1s89 [see 2]. 1882 W. Braves Caxton 126 The Greek 
grammarians .. called a complete sentence a period, a limb 
was a colon, and a clause acomma, 1883 J. R Harris in 
Amer, [rut. Philol. VV. 151 From Suidas we find that when 
the oréxos forms a complete clause it is known as a colon. 
{bid. 152 The methods employed in breaking up the text of 
Demosthenes into cola and periods. /id., Colon-ivriting is 
sometimes accompanied by colometry. * F 

Jig. «1658 Creveranp Poems, Against Sleep 19 Sleep! 
the Days Colon, many Hours of Bliss Lost in a wide 
Parenthesis. : é 

2. A punctuation-mark consisting“ of two’ dots 

_ Placed.one above the other [:] usually indicating 

_ a discontinuity of grammatical constriction greater 

- than that marked by the semicolon, but less than 
i that inarked by the period. Ai. colons. 

.| “Its best defined use is to separate clauses which are grami- 
-,matically’ independent and ‘discontinuous, but ‘between 
.'which there is an apposition or similar relation’ of sense. 

‘Thus it may introduce an antithetic statement, an illustra- 
tion, extract, etc. But ‘its use is not very exactly fixed ; 
it was used before punctuation was refined, to mark almost 
any sense less than a period’ (J.). ' It ‘is also‘ employed to 
divide prose into metrical periods for chanting.” ~ ~."" | 

4589 Purrentam Eng. Poesie u. iv: {v.] (Arb.) 88 The 
auncient reformers of language, invented; three ‘manner of 


pauses. : The second they called colon, not a peece-but as it . 
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were a_member for his larger length, because it occupied 
twise as much time as the comma. 16x6 Buttoxar, Colon, 
‘A marke of a sentence not fully ended which is made with 
two prickes. 1684 H. More Azswer 60 This plainly is not 
perfect sense .. unless you take away the Colon. 1748 J. 
Mason Elocut, 24 A Comma Stops the Voice while we may 
privately tell one, a Semi Colon two}; a Colon three : and 
a Period four. .175x CuamBers Cycé. s.v., Others say, a 
colon is to be used when the sense is perfect, but the sen- 
tence not concluded. x824 L. Murray Zxg. Gram. (ed. 5) 
I. 403 The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, less connected than those which are separated 
by asemicolon. 1882 W. Braves Ca-vton 125 [Caxton] em- 
ployed three points, the comma, the colon, and the period 
or full point. 

Colon 3, rave. Also 7 colone. [a. F. colon 
:—L. colon-us, £. colére to till.) A husbandman. 

1606 G. W[oopcockE] tr. Hist, Justine Gg 5 a, His father 
was a Colone or tenant to the famous Banc Aurelius. 
1621 Burton Anat, Med. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 22/2 To 
see..a country colone toil and moil. 1808 J. Bartow 
Columb. 1. 737 To aid the colon’s as the carrier’s toil, To 
drive the coulter and to fat the soil. 


+ Colon 4. Obs. [ad. F. colonne: cf. CoLLon, 


CoLonxE] = CoLumn (of mercury). 

1765 Spry Barometer in Phil, Trans. LV. 84 ‘The small 
bowl at the top .. renders it far less liable to break by the 
mercury’s ascent, the bowl giving it an immediate expanse 
from the colon. 


Colonate (koldwneit). [ad. late L. coléndt-us 
the condition of a rustic, f. coldnts ; cf. F. colonat.} 
In the later Rom. Empire, the condition of a 
peasant or serf who could not be bought or sold, 
but who was inseparably bound to the soil. 

Colonder: see CoLIANDER. 

Colonel (ki-mél), sb. Forms: a. 6 coronelle, 
corronel, 6-7 coronel(1, 7 -all, corronell; 8. 
6-7 colonell, 6-8 collonell, (7 colenel), 7-8 
collonel, 6— colonel. [In 16th c, corouel, a. F. 
coronnelialso coronel,couronnel, and later colonnel), 
ad. It. colonnello, colonello chief commander of a 
regiment, f. colonna Conumn: cf. colonnello, co- 
Jon(n)ella ‘a little colymné or piller’ in Florio; 
also la compagnia colonnella, Fr. la compagnie 
colonelle, or simply Za colonelle, the first company 
of a regiment of infantry. ‘The colonel was so 
called, because leading the little-column or com- 
pany at the head of the regiment’ (Skeat). The 
early Fr. coronel (whence also Sp. coroiel) was due 
to the dissimilation of /-/, common in Romanic, 
though popular etymology associated it with 
corona, ‘courenne crown. cif is still dialectal (see 
Littré), but was supplanted in literary use, late 
in 16th c, by the more etymological colonned; 
and under this influence and that of translations 
of Italian milita atises colonel also appeared 
in Eng, ¢1580. <The two forms were used in- 
differently by Barret, Holland, Decker, and others ; 
coronel was the prevailing form till 1630, but 
disappeared in writing ¢1650. Of 89 quots. 
examined before this date, 56 have coronel, 33 
colonel, thus distributed: up to 1590 coronel 21, 
colonel 1; 1891-1630 cov- 31, col- 22; 1631-50 
cor- 4, col- 10; 1651- cor- 0. In 17th c. colonell 
was trisyllabic, and was often accented (in verse) 
on the last syllable. But by 1669 it began to be 
reduced in pronunciation to two syllables, col‘se/ 
(according to Jones Pract. Phonography, 1701, 
kg'lnél), as recorded by Dr. Johnson 1755-73, 
and repeated without remark by Todd 1818; in 
Farquhar’s Six Harry Wildair (2701) it appears 
familiarly abbreviated to co//: But app. the 
earlier covonel had never died out of popular use ; 
Dr. A. J. Ellis Zug. Pronunc. 1074/2 cites Dyche 
£710 for (kwronel), Buchanan 1766 for (kg-mil), 
Sheridan 1780 for (kdinel) the pronunciation now 


established, though apparently not ‘yet universal , 


in 1816. Cf. the following examples : 

1548 T. Fisner in Mlis Orie. Lett. Ser. wv. IIL. 296 Certen 
of the worthiest Almaynes at the desire of their coronell .. 
reentred thesame. 1583 1’. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 
1, 82 b, 16 ensignes of Almaynes, whose Colonel was the 
Count of Guerstein. 31598 Barrer Theor. Warres 250 
Colonell or Coroneli, a French word, is the commander of a 
regiment of certaine companies of souldiers, called with the 
Spaniards Alaestre del Camipo. 1603 Knottes Hest. Turks, 
(1638) tr1 The Colenels, Captains, and other martial men. 
1624 Frercuer Rade a Wife 1 ii, Prithee Coronel, How do 
thy companies fill now? 1632 Cuapman & Suirtey Bal/ 1, 
Enter the Coronell. 1647 R. Staryiton Fuvenal 283 The 
great court favorite, Paris, sells The major’s place and colo- 
nel’s, 1686 CowLey Davideis iv. 549 “Till Uz and Jathan 
their stout Colonels [ed. z7z0 col’nels] fell. x69x New Disc. 
Old Intreague xy. 4 For equal Falshood, equal Fate befell, 
This dub’d a Knight, and that a Collonel. x7ox Farquaar 
Siv H. Wildair 11. 4 Ay, the Coll. has-made his Fortune 
with a witness, Jédd, u. ii, 15‘I’m a pretty Gentleman. 
Coll.; where’s your wife? 1713 Swirt Cadenus § V.,Manya 
shaft, Pointed at col’nels, lords, and beaux. 1816 C- James 
Mil, Dict, (ed. 4) 1x6 Both the English and Scotch, but 
particularly the latter, pronounce the word Coronel, and 
so do the Irish. 18:6 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vu. 177. 1f a 
tyranni¢ low-bred Colonel’ Would be a martinet infernal. 
825 J. Neat Bro. Jonathan II, 14 Our cawnel.) 


COLONER: 


‘1. The superior officer of a regiment, whether of 
infantry or cavalry. He ranks above the Lientenané 
Colone/, on Whom, in the British army (except in 
the Artillery and Engineers), the command of the 
regiment generally devolves, and below the general 
officer, who is attached to no one regiment. The 
title is often honorary, and conferred upon dis- 


tinguished officers or princes of royal blood. 

1548-83 [see above]. 1598 Barret heor. Warres w. i. 
116 In tbe time of.. Henrie the eight. .those were intituled 
Colonels, or as some will, Coroneds, which the Spaniardes 
do call Afaesters de Campo. 1608 Cart. Smitu (tiéZe), A 
true relation of such occurrences .. as hath hapned in Vir- 

inia .. written by Captain Smith, Coronell of the said 

‘ollony, 1632 MAssincer Afaid of Honour um. i, Desert 
may make a serjeant toacolonel. 1745 Observ. conc. Navy 
44 Colonels of Regiments of Foot had an annual Income 
never less than twelve hundred Pounds. 1814 WrLLINGTON 
in Gurw. Disp. XII. 46 The regiment to be commanded by 
a Colonel and each of the Battalions by a Lieutenant Colo- 
nel or Major. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India WI. 77 
Colonel Smith applied for a reinforcement. 1881 J. GRANT 
Camerontans J. i. 5 Sir Piers .. had been appointed .. full 
colonel of the old regiment. 

b. Used to render various ancient military titles, 


as xtAlapyos, trzbunus, magister equitum, etc, 

isss Fardle Facions i. x. 211 The grande Coronelle that 
had charge ouer ten thousande, 1598 Grexewey Tacitus’ 
Anu. 1. x. (1622) 19 C. Cetronius, Colonel of the first legion. 
1600 Hottann Livy iv. xviti, 151 The Coronell of the Caval- 
lerie (wagister eguitum), with his cornets of horse. 1623, 
Bincuam Xenophon 126 Next day he sent for the Ceronels 
and Captaines of the Armie, 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
Acts xxiv. 22 When I have spoke with Colonel Lysias of the 
Tumults, I will judge the cause. 

2. Angling. A kind of artificial salmon-fy. 

1867 F. Francis Avgling x, (1880) 342 There are two uni- 
forms which the Colonel rejoices in. 

8. attrib. and in Cond., as colonel-commandant : 
+ colonel-ensign, the colours of a colonel or his 
regiment, also the bearer of these colours; colonel- 
general, an officer placed at the head of all the 


troops of one army. 

1877-87 Hounsuxp Scot, Chron. (1806) I. 255 A gentle- 
man which bare the said monsicur de la Chapellehis *coronell 
ensigne. 1670 Cotton Lsferuon u. v. 228 Lieutenants, 
Ensigns, Colonel-Ensigns [1587 Freainc Contn. Holinshed 
III. 1993/2 Piero Strozzi, coronelle of three ensigns of 
Italians}. 1595 Maynarpe Drake's Voy, (Hakluyt Soc.) 6 
Sir Thomas Baskerville, our *coronell-generall was of theyr 
counsayle, 1628 R. Marxuam (¢27e), Description of. .Sir 
John Burgh, Colonell Generall of his Majesties Armie. 1701 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3700/3 Colonel-General of the Swiss. 1827 
Soutuey Mist. Penins. War 1. 204 The colonel-com- - 
mandant of the French, 1884 Buse in Harfer's Mag. 
May 855/2 He..was..made colonel-general, with the rank 
of field-marshal, 

Colonel, v. [f. prec. sb.] vans. To make a 
colonel of, style ‘Colonel’; zvér. to play the 
colonel (see COLONELLING). 

1687 R. LEstnance Brief Hist. Times 1. 81 The Wit- 
nesses..were All-to-be Colonell’d, Doctor’d, Captain’d, and 
Squir'd, for the Credit of the Story. 

Coloneley (kd-unélsi). [f. Coboxen, after 
lientenancy, etc.: see -cY.] The post, rank, or 
commission of colonel. 

1797 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) IL. 446 Your good 
father tells me you are in great hopes of the Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. 1864 Lowett ireside Trav, 68 He..might 
not accept a colonelcy of filibusters. 1876 Green Short 
Hisé. ix. 689 The colonelcy of the Royal Life Guards. 

Colone'lling, wvé/. sb. [from assumed vb. to 
CoLoneL: see -ING1] A Hudibrastic expression 
for: Acting or playing the colonel ; in later times, 
sometimes taken humorously as ‘trying to raise a 
regiment, beating about for soldiers’. 

In AHudiéras, probably traceable to that early stage of 
the Civil War hen it was carried on with little general 
plan, and the doings of Colonel This and Colonel That 
(notably Colonel Cromwell) were conspicuous,—being in- 
dependent manifestations of warlike energy, not parts of 4 
strategic whole. (Edith Thompson.) 

1663 Butter Hud, 1. i. 14 Then did Sir Knight abandon 
dwelling, And out he rode a Colonelling. 169: SouTHERNE 
Sir A. Love t.i, Lrobb'd my keeper... and under thy dis- 
cretion, came a Collonelling after him here into France. 
ax4g Swirr Sougs & Ball. (1807) 106 No subject fit to try 
your wit When you went colonelling, 1836 Gx. P. Tromp. 
son Exerc, (1842) LV. 72 Aman is not to go out ‘colonel- 
ling’..in search of remote wrongs and dubious grievances. 
31853 Stocqueter Ai. Lucycl., Colonelling, beating about 
for soldiers, A familiar phrase. 1859 F. Manoney Red, 
Father Prout 480 & truce to war! a long release From 
‘colonelling !’ x88r Stevenson Virg. Puerisgue 89. 

Colonelship (ks-mélfip). arc. For forms see 
Cononex. [f. COLONEL + -SHIP.] = CoLONELCY. 
Also, the personality of a colonel: cf. lordship. 

sor Garrarp Art Warre,151 The rest of the ensigne 
bearers under his collonnelship. 1598 Frorio, Coloneliato, 
a coronell-ship, the office of a coronell. 1625, Massincer 
New Way m. ii, Spite of his lordship, and his colonelship. 
x629 S*hertogenbosh 23 The Coronelship .. is giuen .vnto 
Count Maurits. «1745 Swirt (J.), Colonelship was coming 
fast upon him. 3862 Cartyte /redk, Gt. 1x. 1i, For all his 
gravity and Colonelship, it would appear the old spirit of 
frolic has not quitted him. . 

+Coloner. Obs. [f F. colon or L. colén-us + 


-ER.] = COLONIST. | ; 
*-y600 Hotianp' tr. Livy ut iv. go That multitude .. with: 
drew from the Romanes the allegeance of the Coloners and 


* to home criticisms as the Yankees, 


COLONIAL. 


inhabitants there. 1610 — Camden’s Brit. 1. 138 Part of it 
«-they made over to coloners and new inhabitants. 

+ Co‘loness. ° [Either short for coloneless, or an 
error for it. Cf. F. cofonelle female colonel or 
colonel’s wife.] A female colonel. 

1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 194/3 The Wife of Colonel Motta... 
commanded as a Coloness amongst the Women. 

Colonette, obs. f. COLONNETTE. 

Colonial (kgldvnial), a. (sd) [f L. colonia 
Conony + -aL: so in mod.Fr.] 

A. adj. ; 

1. Of, belonging to, or relating to a colony, or 
(sfec.) the British colonies ; in American history, 
of or belonging to the thirteen British colonies 
which became the United States, or to the time 
while they were still colonies. 

{x78§-73 not in Jounsox.] 1796 Burke Regic, Peace iv. 
we TX. 92 Inall our ane an 1846 MeCuuiocn 
Ace. Brit, Empire (1854) 11. 13 Coffee, indigo, spices, and 
other foreign and colonial articles. _x858 Loner, Phanton 
Ship i, In Mather’s Magnalia Christi OF the old colonial 
time. 1875 Jevons Afoncy (1878) 121 In foreign and colonial 
mints, 1876 Huspureys Corm-Coll. Man. xxiii. 308 The 
colonial was a form of provincial government which pre- 
vailed in the Angustan age: 1884 Standard 28 Feb. 5/1 In 
defiance of the expressed wishes of the Colonial Office. 

2. Biol. Forming a colony (see Cotony 8). 

1885 H. N. Mosexey in Times 16 Jan. 5/5 Colonial animals 
were animals consisting in an aggregation of individuals of 
the same species. Another term often used .. was .. com- 
pound animals, 1888 Ro.ieston & Jackson Anim. Life 
725 The colonial Anthozoa, 

B. sé. 

1. An inhabitant of a colony; = CoLonist 1 b, 

1865 Fraser's Mag. Oct. 433 The colonials are as sensitive 
1885 Froupe Oceana 
xviil, The rising generation of colonials. ; . 

2. Often used ellipt.,e.g.for colonial bishop, colonial 
product, ete., the sb. being supplied by the context. 

1886 Daly News 13 Dec. 2/6 Best skins. .sell readily, while 
the finer colonials have receded sli htly. 

Colonialism (kglownializ’m). [f. prec. +-18M.] 

1. The practice or manner of things colonial, 

1864 Eviz. Murray £. Norman 1, 48, ¥ daresay she will 
be a nice motherly person, and untainted by colonialism. 
1883 american VI. 46 The narrow trammels of colonialism. 

b. A practice or idiom peculiar to or charac- 
teristic of acolony. (Cf. provincialism.) 

1887 Mrs. D. Dany Digging § Squatting 239 ‘To use a 
coloniatism, ‘the place was going ahead’. 

The colonial system or principle. 

1886 Dicey Zug. Case agst. Home Rule (ed. 2) 273 English 
Colonialism works well enough. 1889 Standard 20 Ma 
3f1 There are three competing influences at work in Sou 
Africa. Colonialism, Republicanism, and Imperialism. 

Colonialist. vare'. [f. as prec. +-1s7.] An 
adherent of a colonial system. 

1813 Lxamincr 18 Jan. 34/2 Not continuing to conduct 
themselves like submissive colonialists. 

Colonialize (kplownialaiz), v. sonce-cwd. ([E. 
COLONIAL +-IZE.] dvans. To make colonial. 

1864 Exiz. Murray £. Norman Lie ig If you remain here, 
in a few years you will be colonialized. 

Colonially (kgldeniili), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY%.] Ina colonial manner; in relation to the 
colonies. 

2843 7'ait's Afag, X. 599 Mr. Hood. .looks. .rather coloni- 
ally at certain subjects. “1843 Black. Mag. LIV. 647 The 
quantity of yarn. .exported Ss may ois . 

Colonialness. vare—'. Colonial quality. 

1886 Lond. Q. Rev. Oct. 189 The dreariness of Manitoba 
or the unpleasant colonialness of Australia. 

Goloniarch (kgléwniask). sorce-rud. [f. L. 
colini-a colony + -archa = Gr. -apxys: cf. patré- 
arch.| A ruler or founder of a colony. 

1808 I. Barrow Columb. w. 17 That great coloniarch 
[Raleigh} Must yield the palm. . 
.Coloniate, sb. Roman Hist. [f.L. colonia+ 
“ATE: cf. senate.) The body constituting 2 Roman 
colony, Also aéérié, or as adj. 

1866 J. B, Rosz Virgil x We find..the new coloniate ex- 
Segal ae out Old Colonist!’ /di¢., The Practorian system, 
in which the coloniate system merged. 7 
4 Colonical, a. Obs. vare—", [f. L. colonic-us 
pertainag to husbandmen (f. coldnezts CoLon 3) + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to husbandmen or tillage. 

@x64x Sretuan Fends & Tenures xxv. (R.), Colonical 
services were those which were done by the Ceorls and 
Socmen (that is husbandmen) to their lords. 

Colonist (kp'lonist). [f. Cononize: see -1s7.] 

1, a. One who colonizes or settles in a new 
country ; one who takes part in founding a colony ; 
a member of a colonizing expedition. b. An in- 
habitant of a colony. . 
-1gox J. Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Ment. YX. 68 If good 
ents ee broughtintothem, 1774 Burne slazer, Zax. 
Whs. 1852 TI. 179 When. .you revived the scheme of taxa- 
tion, and thereby filled the minds of the colonists with new 
jealousy. 1816 Sourney Poct’s Pilgr. w. 4t To convey 
The adventurous colonist beyond the seas. 1856 Froupe 
Uist. Eng, (1858) U. viii. 243 The Roman ayroge colonists 
remained Roman alike on the Rhine and on the Euphrates. 
1896 Green Short Hist. viii. 490 Among the English 
colonists of. North America. ~ phe aie wate 

2. tvaisf. An animal or plant which has quite 


established itself in a place where it is not indi-* 


genous... ; wae: 


684 


3878 Hooxer Sind. Flora Pref. 7 To the doubtfully in- 
digenous species I have added Watson's opinion as towhether 
they are ‘colonists’ or ‘denizens’. id. xiii. 2x3 Chrysan- 
thermume segetunt. cultivated fields; a colonist. [Vatson."” 

Colonitis (kplinsittis). AZed. [Unetymologi- 
cally f. Conon}+-17Is; the proper etymological 
form is Conrt1s.] Inflammation of the colon. 

3834 Goon Sindy Med, (ed. 4) II. 240 Dr: Ballinghall has 
distinguished it by the name of Colonitis. 1846 G. Day tr. 
Stuon's Aninty Cher. II. 39, In gastritis, colonitis. 

Colonizable (kg lénaizib’l), 2. [f. Cononize 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being colonized. 

3864 W. Tavtor in Anu. Rev. II. 203 By the occupation 
of .. colonizable territory. 1883 G. Auten Colin Clout's 
Garden xxxvii. 211 To every part of the colonizable world. 

Colonization (kg:lonaizz-fan). [f. CoLoxize + 
-ATION.] The action of colonizing or fact of being 
colonized ; establishment of a colony or colonies. 

1970 Burke Pres. Discount, Wks. 1852 I11.113 Our growth 
by colonization, and by conquest. 2849 Grote Greece 1. 
xxii. (ed. 2) IIE. 465 The stream of Grecian colonisation to 
the westward. . begins from the 11th Olympiad. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 59 Colonization is in some ways easier when 
the colony is drawn from one country. 

b. with of 

1776 Aoam Situ IV, N,v, vii. § 3 inid., The discovery 
and colonisation of America. 186: Go.nw. Suitn /rish 
Hist.99 James carried on the colonization of Ireland, 186; 
Freeman Novi, Cong. (1876) 1. iv. 191 Some real Danis! 
colonization of the peninsula. 

ce. attrib. Colonization scheme: see next. 

31837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11, 111 The chief officers 
of the Colonisation Society. /did., The Colonisation scheme 
».and the abolition scheme. 

Coloniza‘tionist. [f prec.+-1s7]} An ad- 
herent or advocate of colonization: sfec. in U.S. 
Hist. An advocate of the colonization of Africa by 
emancipated slaves and free negroes from America, 
as a solution of the slavery question there. 

3837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer, 11. 132 He is a colonisa- 
tionist, and desires that the general government should 
parcass the slaves ..and ship them off to Africa, 1850 

Irs. Stowe Unele Tom's C. xv. 133 The doctor..was a 
staunch colonisationist. 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 525. 

Colonize (kplénaiz), v. Also -ise. [f. stem of 
L. colén-us, colén-i@ and Eng. CoLony +-12E; cf. 
mod.F. colondésey’.] . 

1. trans. To settle (a country) with colonists; to 
plant or establish a colony in. 

1622 Bacon Advt, Holy War (J.), The farther occupation 
and colonizing of those countries, £ x645 Howe Le#f. un 
ix, They that would thus colonize the stars with In- 
habitants. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 4 ‘The Southern district 
was conquered and colonised. 2868 GLADSTONE Suv. Mundi 
ii. (1870) #2 The descendant of Kadmos, who had colonised 
Thebes from Phoenicia. absol. card uTHEY Espriclla’s 
Lett. (1814) I. 252 It is a part of the English system to 
colonize with criminals. 3868 J. E. T. Rocers Pol. Econ. 
xix. (1876) 259 Though the government does not colonise, it 
watches over emigration. 

2. To establish in a colony. 

18:16 Snetrey Let, fo Peacock 28 flys These [seeds) I 
mean to colonize in my garden. 1840 L. Buaxcuarp in Vew 
Monthly Mag. UX. 4x1 The thousands of inthralled and 
helpless residents colonized north of Hyde-park. 

3. intr. To form or establish a colony or settle- 
ment; to settle. Also ¢ransf of animals and 
plants; cf. Covonist 2. 

1817 Byron in Moore Life 358, 1 write... from the banks of 
the Brenta.. where I have colonised for six months to come. 
31829 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XLI. 416 ‘To colonize in Africa .. 
was the first wish of his heart. 1862 Anstep Channel [si, 
u. ix. (ed. 2) 206 The former bird has tried two or three 
times to colonize. 

Hence Colonized Afi. a., Colonizing vb/. sb. 


and Afi. a. 

1622 [see x]. 1632 Litucow Trav, x. 431 Our collonizd 
plantators there. ¢ 2645 Howext Lett, (1650) I. 169 ‘The 
colonizing of the Indies, and the wars of Flanders, have 
much drained this country of people. 180g Sournzyin Azz. 
Rev, III. 70 An adventurous and colonizing people. 1859 
De Quincey Ceylon Wks. XII. 3 This colontsing genius of 
the British people. x880 A. R. Wattace Jst. Life xxiii. 
479 The aggressive and colonising power of the Scandina- 
vian flora. | bs 4 

Colonizer (kplénaizer). One who colonizes, 

2819 G. S. Paner Light Dissert. (1845) I. 149 Certain other 
warlike colonisers. 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U.S. VI. xxx. 
92 ‘The oldest colonizers of the Delaware were Swedes, 
3880 A.R. Wattace /s/. Life xxii, 472 Alpine plants possess 
two advantages as colonisers. 6 

Colonnade (kglonz'd). Also § collonade, 8-9 
colon-. [a. F.colonaade, {.colonne column, app. after 
It. colonnato, £. coloxia column, pillar; sec -ADE.) 

L. Arch. A series of columns placed at regular 
intervals, and supporting an entablature. 

1718 Lavy M. W. Montacug Lett. 11,68 The vast palaces 
.. joined together by a magnificent colonnade. x725 Pore 
Odyss. m. §1x-Beneath the pompous colonade. . 2823 P. 
Nicuotson Pract. Build. 48s Porticos and colonnades sur- 
rounding squares and markets,’ be Emerson Lng. Traits, 
Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II, 123 Stonehenge is a.circular 
colonnade with a diameter of a hundred feet, ‘ 

2. transf. A similar row of trees or other objects. 

1784 Cowrer Task t. 252 Not distant far, a length of Colon- 
nade .. These chesnuts rang’d in corresponding lines. 1790 
— Poplar Field 2. 1796.S1n J, Bans in Morse Aner, 
Geog. 11.172 Ranges of natural pillars. standing in natural 
colonnades. 3830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit, 59 The Elm is 

eculiarly fitted for’ ‘the length of colonnade’ which our 
Torefathers loved to make. Jo. ; 


-COLONY:- 


Colonnaded (kplinz-déd), a. [f. prec. +-ED2,] 
Furnished with or having a colonnade. - 

18z5 W. Taytor in Anz. Rev. IL. 59 The beautifully 
colonnaded mint. 1832 Carr. Tretawxey Adv. Younger 
‘Sou VW. 127 The house,..was colonaded. 1835 Tennyson 
Daisy xiv, Sombre, old, colonnaded aisles, 

Colonnardo, obs, var. of COLONNADE: see -ADO. 

xj2g W. Hatrrenny Sound Building 55 Collonadoes. .in- 
serted only to shew the Use of Raking-Arches. - 


+ Colonne. Obs. [F.: cf. Cotox.] = Conus. 


1678 tr. Gaya’s Art War II. 107 Colonne or Pillar is the 
File ofan Army when it marches. 

Colonnette (kplénet). [a. F. colonnette, dim. 
of colonie CoLuMn.] 

1. Arch. A small column, 

1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect. Archit. I. 155 The delicate colo- 
nettes which decorate the mullions of windows. 1885 A ¢/e- 
nzunt 6 June 731/3 Colonnettes of ruddy porphyry. 

Anat, A slender column of bone, ete. 

1872 Couen Dis. Throat 183, This network consists o! 
colonnettes of greater or lesser size. “ 

Colonur, obs. f. CoLanper. 

Colony (kgléni), sd. Also 6-7 colonie, 7 
collony. [ME. colonie, ad. (partly through OF. 
colonie) L. colonia, f. colon-ts tiller, farmer, culti- 
vator, planter, settler in a new county. 

L. colonia had thus the senses of ‘ farm’, ‘landed estate’, 
‘settlement’, and was esp. the proper term for a public 
settlement of Roman citizens in a hostile or newly conquered 
country, where they, retaining their Roman citizenship, 
received lands, and acted as a garrison, being mostly formed 
of veteran soldiers who had served their time; hence it was 
applied to the place so occupied, or to towns which were 
raised to the same rank and privileges. Among the nine 
Roman coloniz in Britain, were London, Bath, Chester, 
Lincoln. The Roman writers further used their word 
colonia to translate Gr. azotcéa a settlement of arocxot, 
lit. ‘people from home’, Ze. a vasy of emigrants who 
settled abroad as an independent self-governed xoAts or 
state, unconnected with the sy7pdroAts or mother city save 
by religious ties, But in later Greek it was app. felt that. 
the dmorxéa was not properly equivalent to the Roman 
colonia, which was therefore used untranslated as xodwvia 
(Acts xvi. 12) It was e¢sp. in reference to the Roman 
coloniz that the word made its first appearance in the mod. 
langs., as in 14th ¢. French in Bercheure (see Littr¢) In 
Eng., Wyclif used it in Acts xvi. x2, but this was app. a 
mere literalism, and was not continued in the 16th c versions. 
Its modern pplication to the planting of settlements, after 
Roman or Greek precedents, in newly discovered lands, 
was made, in the 16the., by Latin and Italian writers, whose 
works were rendered into English by Richard Eden.] 


I. After Roman use. 
+1. A farm, estate in the country; a rural settle- 


ment. Obs. 

1866 Painter Pad, Pleas. 1.12 The rurall people abandon- 
ing their colonies fled for rescue into the citie, 6x3 Hev- 
woop Brasen Age u. ii, The Collonies into the Citties flye, 
And tll immur'd, they thinke themselues not safe. 1656 
Biounr Glossogr., Colonie.. Also 2 Grange or Farm, where 
husbandry is kept. F 

2. apple to a Roman colanza. 

3382 Wye Acts xvi. 12 To Philippis, that is the firste 
part of Macedonye, the citee colonye [Vulg. colonia; Gr. 
xoAwvias ‘TINDALE, CRANMER, a free citie; Geena whose 
inhabitants came from Rome to dwell there; Rheims 2 
coldnias x6xz a Colonie, Ricims, 1583, explains ‘colénia 
fs such a citie where the most inhabitants are strangers, 
sent thither from the great cities and states, namely from 
the Romans’]. 1600 Hotrann Livy 147 (R.) When they had 
registered and placed the coloners, they remained still them. 
selves in the same colonic. 1616 Burtoxar, Among the 
Romans. .the place to which they were sent was called by 
the name of Colonie, x78: Ginson Dec? & FUL, xvii. ar 
Bestowed on the rising city the title of Colony, the first 
and most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. ~ 

3. Applied to a Greek dmouia, ; 

1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 562° He draue out the bar- 
barous People, and made a Colony of it, of sundry Nations, 
16xx Brove Wisd. xii. 7 That the land .. might receiue a 
worthy colonic [axorxiar, Covern. be a dwellinge] of Gods 
children, 1728 Newton Chronol, Amended 1. 126. The 
Greeks_began .. to send Colonies into Sicily. 1839 Tinat- 
WAL Greece I, 387 From the Greek colonies in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, x849 Grote Greece u. xxii. (ed. 2) HI, 
474 The earliest Grecian colony in ses feed Sicily, of which 
we know the precise date, is placed about 735 5.c. Loid, 
1, xxvii, IV, 39 Thera was the mother-city i the colony 

-~Kyrene], herself'a colony from Lacedemon,'” 
II. In modem application. 

4,,A settlement in a new country; a body of 
people who settle in a new locality, forming a'com- 
munity subject. to or connected with their parent 
state ;‘ the community so formed, consisting of the 
original settlers and their descendants and succes- 
sors, a8 long as the connexion with the parent state 
is kept up. Pay 

1548-9 Compl. Scot. x. (1872) 82 To preuc that scotland 
vas ane colone of ingland quhen it vas fyrst inhabit. x558 
Even Decades 1.1.56 (fr. Latin of Peter Martyr 1516), Vppon 
the bankes. .they [Pizarro, etc.] entended to playnte their 
newe colonie or habitacion. /éfd. 252 (fr. Italian) Which 
thynge they (Christian Princes] myght eascly brynge to 
passe by assignynge colonies to inhabite dyuers places of 
that hemispherie, in lyke maner:as dyd the Romanes in 
provinces newely subdued. 63 Purcuas Pilgrimage vi. 
it. 6ra O name Colon..which to the worlds end hast con- 
ducted Colonies. 16st Honpes Leviath, u. xxii, 118 
Colonies sent from England, to plant Virginia, ete. 2775 
Burke. Sp. Conc. Amer. Wks. I1L: 73 The colonies .; com+ 
plain; that they are taxed in a Parliament in which vey are 
hot represented. 1883 SEELEY, Expans. Eng. 38 ya 


COLONY. 


colony we understand a community which is not merely 
derivative, but which remains politically connected in a 
relation of dependence with the parent community. | 
b. The territory peopled by such a community. 
(In early use not clearly distinguished.) . 
1612: Davies IVhy Ireland, etc. (1787) 37 Neither did he 


extend the jurisdiction..further than the English colonies,” 


wherein it was used..before. 1632 Massincer City Aladauz 
ut. iii, They have lived long In the English colony. 1758 
Jouxson Idler No. 35 ® 3 A ship stored for a voyage to the 
colonies. 1888 Dazly News 4 Jan. 2/3 Since our last 
telegram heavy rains have been general in the colonies. 

5. trazsf. A number of-people of a particula 
nationality residing in a foreign city or country 
(especially in one quarter or district); 2 body of 
people of the same occupation settled among others, 
or inhabiting a particular locality. b. The district 
or quarter inhabited by such a body of people. 

rgtz Appison Sfect. No. 31 P 3 To furnish us every Year 
with a Colony of Musicians. 2737 Swirt Badges to Beggurs, 
Colonies of beggars. 1844 Lincarp Azglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 
II. xiii, 265 A colony of monks, 1885 Dazly News 4 Nov. 
3/6 The freehold ‘colonies’ [in the Potteries] ..show no 
mean taste in architecture and decoration. JZod, A well- 
known member of the English colony at Moscow. 

6: trausf. and jig. of animals, etc. 

* x658 Sin T. Browne Hydriot. iii. 17 The Earth whereof 
all things are but a colony. x697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
tv, 28 Calls out the vent’rous Colony to swarm. 1713 
Warver True Amazons 105 To keep Bees in Boxes’or, 
Colonies. 760 Life g¢ Adv. of Cat 6 he other species are 
as fond of forming colonies as we are. 1840 Dickens Baru. 
Rudge i, Colonies of sparrows chirped. .in the eaves. , 

7. Geol. Applied by Barrande to a group of fossil 
forms appearing exceptionally in a formation other 
than that of which they are characteristic. 

1859-78 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. (ed. 6) 291 The so-called 
‘colonies’ of M. Barrande, which intrude for a period in the 
midst of an older formation and then allow the pre-existing 
fauna to reappear. 1885 Geikie Text Bk. Geol. v. § 6. 618. 
. 8. Brol. An aggregate of individual animals or 
plants, forming a physiologically connected struc- 
ture, as in the case of the compound ascidians, 
coral-polyps, etc. 

1892 Nicnotson Palzont. 192 The external investment of 
the colony—the ‘coencecium’ or ‘polyzoarium’, 1888 RoLes- 
ron & Jackson Anint. Life 323 A Tapeworm is not acolony 
composed of an asexual head and sexual proglottides or 
segments, * /d/d. 725 [In the colonial Anthozoa] The zooids 
+;then usually form a massive colony in which the indi- 
viduals are united bya plentiful common basis or coenosarc. 

9. attrib, = COLONIAL. 

ane Avan Sorti W, N. IL. 1. vii. 177 The colony trade 
has been continually increasing, 1780 Burke Sf. Econ. Ref 
Wks, III, 320 In the management of the colony politicks, 

Colony, vw. vare. [f. prec.] vans. To colonize. 

Ositvie cites Fansuaw. 

Colop(e, -ppe, obs. ff. Conor. 

Coloph-, Colophon-, abbreviations of Coto- 
PHONY, used as stems for names of related chemical 
substances, as Co‘lophene, (C,, H;,) an oily colour- 
less liquid obtained by distilling oil of turpentine 
with strong sulphuric acid. Co‘lophilene, Deville’s 
name for the hydrocarbon obtained by treating 
hydrochlorate of colophene with baryta. Colo- 
pho'lic acid (see quot.). Colophonate, a salt of 
acolophonicacid. Colopho'nic acids, the resinous 
acids present in colophony. Co*lophonin (see 
quot.). Co‘lophonone, an oil produced by the 
dry distillation of colophony. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chenz. I, 1086 Colophene is an aro. 
matic oil .. exhibiting by reflected light a dark indigo-blue 
iridescence. Jhid. 1087 Colopholic acid,.the constituent of 
colophony whichis least soluble in alcohol: 1838 T. THomson 
Chent Pry. Bodies 526 Rose. .analyzed the colophonates of 
silver ‘and lead. Jééd., A brown resin, possessing more 
powerful acid characters, to which Unverdorben has given 
the name of colophonic acid. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
I, 1087 Colaphonic acids .. pinic, pimaric, sylvic, and_colo- 
Pholic. 1879 /é7d, rst Suppl. 482 When old essence of resin 
-.is washed with water and the wash-water is evaporated 
colophonin hydrate., is obtained. 1863-92 /bid. I. 1087 
Colophonone. .is colourless, mobile, highly refractive. 

Colophane (kp'léfein). Chem, Also -phan. 
[a. F°. colophane, incorrect form of earlier colophone 

_ (16th c. in Paré),.]_ =ConoPuony. 

1838 T. THomson Chen. Org. Bodies 526 The uncrystal- 
lizable resin of colophan, called silvic acid. 1863-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem, I. 1086 {Inaccurately limited to one variety} 
-Colophany, erroneous form of CoLnoPHONY. 
+, 1839 in Ure Dict. Arts s.v. {in later edd. colophony]. 


Colophon (kgldign).. [a. late L. colophon, a. ° 


Gr.-xokopy summit, ‘finishing touch ’.] 
vti.-* Finishing stroke’, 
t6ar Burton Anat. Mel. ui. iv..u. i. (1651) 693 His 
Colophon is how to resist and repress Atheism.. 1635 SWAN 
Speer M. ix. § x (1643) 420 He [God] comes to the Creation 
of man, and makes him the Colophon, or conclusion of all 
things else. ihr oe . * 
4..spec. The inscription or device, sometimes 
pictorial or emblematic, formerly placed at the end. 
of.a book or manuscript, and containing the title, 
the scribe’s or printer’s’ name, date and place of 
printing, ete, Efence, frome, title-page to colophon. 


In early'times the colophon gave fhe information now 
given on the title-page, * ' Sets 


1974 Wanton ‘Hist. Eng. Poetry ili. 140-The name and 
date of illuminator,, in the’ following Colophon, -written in 


‘crowning touch’. Oés.: 


635 


letters of gold, 1824 /béd, (1840) I. 187 xote, The volume 
has this colophon. ‘Here endeth the lyfe of the moost 
ferefullest.and unmercyfullest and myschevous Robert the 
devill which was afterwards called the servaunt of our Lorde 
Jhesu Cryste. Emprinted in Fletestrete in [at] the sygne 
of the sonne by Wynkyn de Worde.’ 1816 Scotr Azzzq. i, 
_The volume was uninjured and entire from title-page to 
colophon. 18.. De Morcan Difficulty of Deser. Bks.(L.), 
When the colophon, or final description, fell into disuse .. 
since the titlepage had become the principal direct means 
of identifying the book. 1884 Sata in /?/ust. Lond. News 
31 May 519/2 A literary vampire—who collects nothing but 
title-pages and colophons. ‘ ; 

Flence Co-lophonize v., to provide with a colo- 
phon or tail-piece. 

1837 Sur F. Paucrave Alerch. & Friar v. (1844) 186 The 
corrected slips of said speech, duly colophonized, ‘The 
honourable Member sat down amidst loud and repeated 
cheers’. 

Colophone, var. of CoLopHony. 

Colophonian (kglofouniin), a1 [f. L. Colo- 
phoni-us, £. proper name Colophon (see COLOPHONY) 
+-AN.] Of or pertaining to Colophon; sgec. in 
Colophonian gum, resin = colophony. 

x6ox Hottanp Pliny II. 258 ‘T'wo spoonfuls of Colo- 
phonian rosin, 

[Colopho‘nian, a.?: see List of Spurious Words.} 

Colophonite (kp ldfonait). “[f ConopHon-y + 
-ITE, from its resembling colophony.] A brown or 
reddish variety of garnet, with resinous lustre. 

1808 ALLAN Names of Min, 21 Colophonite, Karsten, a 
species of garnet. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta’s Rocks Class. 
34 Colophonite and Melanite are. .chiefly distinguished by 
their colour and different degrees of transparency. 

Colophony (kg'ldfouni, kélg'foni). Forms: 5 
coli-, colophonie, 7~ -phony. fad. L. colophénia 
(Pliny) for Colophouia vésina resin of Colophon 
(a town of Lydia): in Pr. colophonia, It. and 
Sp. colofonza, 16th c. F. colophone, -phane. (Some 
of these occur in Eng. use; also an erroneous 
L. colophonium.)| The dark or amber-coloured 
resin obtained by distilling turpentine with water. 
Formerly also called Greek pitch (Pix greca). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxvil. (1495) 651 
Powder of Coliphonie that hyghte Pitis in grewe. 1477 
Norton Ord, Adch, v. in Ashm, (1652) 79 Some with Bren- 
ning, as Colophonie. xg585 Lrovp 77eas. Health M}, 
Mixt .. with pitch called Collofonia. 1694 WesTmacoTT 
Script. Herb. 67 In the Shops, Colophony is the Rezine of 
the Firr-Tree boiled. 1770 New Drspens. 420/1 A blackish 
resin called colophony. 183x J. Davies AZannal Mat. 
Med. 194 Colophony or Dry Resin ..is the resinous part of 
the turpentine remaining in the still after the extraction of 
the essential oil by distillation. 1888 Sale § Exchange 13 
Sept. 5/1 One pound of colophony (bought of any chemist). 

Coloque : see CoLLoQuE.v. to collocate. 

+ Co'loquint. 00s. rare. Forms: 5 colo- 
quynt, 7 -quint. [a. F. cologuinte repr. a med. 
L. *cologuinthis =colocynthis.} CoLocyntH. 

¢ 1420 Padlad. on Husb. 1. 913 Cocomber wilde and _colo- 
quynt doo brese: The juce will sle the myse. 163z SHEr- 
woop, Coloquint or coloquintida, cologuinthe. 

Coloquintid. Anglicized form of next. 

1732 ArsutTunot Rules of Diet 248 The Pulp of the Fruit 
grows bitter, and has the effect of Coloquintids. 

Coloquintida (kplékwintida). Also6-S collo-, 
6 colly-, 7 colliquintida. [a. med.L. (also Sp., 
Pg., It.) cologuintida, f.*cologuinthid-,colocynthid-, 
stem of colocynthts. The gzt- was to preserve the 
& sound of Gr. xoAoxbv65-.] The CoLocyntH. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR, xvi. xl. (1495) 626 Colo- 
quintida is a manere herbe that is moost bytter..and is lyke 
to the comyn Gourd and hath rounde fruyte. 1551 TurNER 
Herbal t, N ijb, The inner parte of the fruyte of coloquintida 
hath the natur to purge..made in pilles with honied water. 
1604 Suaks. O7h, 1. ili. 355 The Food..as bitter_as Colo- 
quintida. x606 Day Jie of Guls 1, iv, (1881) 24 Looke a 
scance like a Pothecaries wife pounding Colliquintida. 1616 
Cuapman Batrachout, 4, leat no pot-herb.. nor coloquin- 
tidas. 1856 R.A. Vaucuan AZysétics (x860) II. 158 She [Ma- 
dame Guyon] .. put coloquintida in her food. 

b. fig. referring to its bitterness. 

1622 S, Warp Life of Faith in Death (1627) 2 The least 
dram of this Coloquintida [fear of death] will marre the 
relish of all his sweetes. 1648 C. WALKER Hist. Zudep. 1. 
136 The Ordinance. . was passed in the House of Commons 
with this Coloquintida in it, @1734 Nortu Zxam., m1. ix. 
§ 2 (1740) 648 A Bundle of Wormwood and Colloquintida 
gathered out of cancred Libels. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 
442 A dose of wordy Coloquintida. 

Coloqui-nto, -qui-nty, variants of CoLoquinT. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 597 Colliquinte Seeds. 1714 
fr, Bk. of Rates 91 Coloquinty per 100 weight 04 10, 

Color, -ed, -ing, eic.: see Conour, etc. 

Color, Colora, obs. ff. CHoLER, CHOLERA. 

Colorado (kgléri:dc). Name of one of the 
States of the American Union, named after the 
great river [Sp. Azo Colorado ‘coloured river ’] 
which rises therein. Hence, Colorado beetle, a 
small American beetle (Doryphora decemlineata, 
Family Chrysomelide), of a yellow colour, marked 
on the back with ten longitudinal black stripes, 
first observed ‘(¢ 1824) near the Upper Missouri. 
Its larva, the Zotato-bug, is exceedingly destructive 
to the potato.- : “ : 
“2877 Act 40 & 4x Vict. ¢ 68 § x The Privy Council may 
make such orders as they think expedient to prevent the 


COLORIFIC. 


introduction into Great Britain of the Doryphora Decem- 
lineata or Colorado Beetle. 1877 Loud, Gaz. 15 Aug., This 
order may be cited as the Colorado Beetle Order, 1877. 


Coloradoite (kpléra-do,zit). Aviz. [Named 
1876 from Colorado, where found: see -ITE.] A 
native telluride of mercury, of a greyish colour and 
metallic lustre. 

1876 Proc. Amer, Phil, Soc, XVI. 288 A new mineral .. 
nained.. Coloradoite. 

Colorant (kpld-, kwlerant). vare. fa. F. 
colorant, pr. pple. of colorer, ad. L. colérare to 
colour: see-anr1.] A colouring matter, pigment. 

1884 Cocutnin Pop. Sez. Alonthly XXV. 207 This wonderful 
colorant [rosaniline] may be constituted by the action of 
almost any of the oxidizing agents .. upon aniline. 

+ Co'lorate, a. Obs. [ad. lL. colorét-us, pa. 
pple. of colarare to colour ; see -AvE 2.] Coloured. 

1678 Cupwortu /utedd, Syst. 801 Corporeal, figurate and 
colorate. 1691 Ray Creation u1.(1704) 289 Had the Tunicles 
and Humors of the Eye. .been colorate. . 

Hence + Co‘loratly adv, Sc., ina coloured or dis- 
guised way, under false colours, 

1582-8 /fist, Fames VJ (1806) 49 Some were directit to 
Queene Marie coloratly, as though they had bein hir 
friends. 

+ Co'lorate, v. Obs. [f. L. colérat- ppl. stem 
of colérd-re to colour.] — ¢rans. To colour. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 37/2 When the 
water is therof coloratede, 1706 I'razer Disc. Sec. Sight 
in Ess, litcher. (1820) 180 Angels may condense the air, 
figurate and colorate the same. 

Coloration, colouration (kpléréi-fan, kala). 
[a. F. coloration (16th c.), ad. L. *coloration-em, 
n. of action f, colardre to colour: see -ATION.] 

1. gen. The action or mode of colouring; 
coloured state or condition, colouring: sfec. the 
particular combination or arrangement of colours 
in animals or plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 399 (heading) Experiment solitary 
touching the Coloration of black and tawny Moors. bic. 
(1651) § 306 Amongst Curiosities, I shall place Colouration, 
though it be somewhat better: For Beauty in Flowers is 
their Preheminence. 1677 Prot O2/orrish, 150 ‘The dif- 
ferent colorations. .of some of these flowers. 1837 Wie- 
weit Hist, Induct. Sc. (1857) 11. 213 The coloration of the 
image produced. 1880 A. R, Wattace /s/. Life 1. iv. 64 
Said to differ. .in their note. .as well as in colouration. 

2. Colouring in architecture or decoration. 

x86x A. B. Hore Zug. Cathedr. 19th C. vii. 250 This 
movement for ‘polychromatic architecture’, or for ‘con- 
structive coloration’, 1862 Parthenon 26 July 4oo Every 
trace of ‘coloration’ has disappeared ; although this must 
have been lavishly employed. oo. . 

b. Colouring as characteristic of a painter or 
painting. 

1879 Athenwunt 5 Apr. 4458/3. 1883 Times ro Aug. 2/4 
The dignity of the forms and the depth of the colouration. 
1887 Atheneum 31 Dec. go0/2 The wealthy coloration and 
tonality of Walker. 

3. (See quots.) 

x6xz Woopatt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 269 Coloration is, 
whereby the perfect colour of gold, silver, Philosophers 
head, etc. obscured by any sulphurious vapour, is reno- 
vated and illustrated by maceration, frequent ablution, in 
sharp liquor, etc. 1931 Battery vol. 11, Coloration, in Phar- 
macy, the changes of colour which bodies undergo, by the 
various operations either of nature or art, as by calcina- 
tions, coctions, etc. 1823 CRABB Technol. Dict., Colora- 
tion, the brightening of gold or silver. 

Colorature (kgl6-, koloratiuz), Afzs. [ad. 
Ger. coloratzr’, or It. coloratiur-a:—late L. coloratura 
(Du Cange), f. colérave to colour.] (See quot.) 

3783 Campers Cycl. Sifp., Coloraturva, in the Italian 
music, is used to denote all sorts of variations, trillos, 
diminutions, etc, that can render a song agreeable. x1828- 
64 Wenster, Colorature. 1880 in Grove Dict. Aus, 
Coloratur, vocal music coloured, that is, ornamented by 
runs and rapid passages or divisions, where each syllable 
of the words has two or more notes to it. It is what the 
old schoo} called ‘ figurato ’"—figured. 


Colorhythmice (kplori‘pmik), a. [f. Gr. #ddos 
docked, truncated + fv6ués RuyrHM, measure.] 
Characterized by an incomplete or truncated 


rhythm. So Colorhy‘thmical a, 

1974 W. Mitrorp Zss. Harmony Lang. 182 This syllable 
.. may .. be called colorhythmus, and the measure from it, 
the colorhythmical measure or colorhythmical tetrameter. 
Zoid, Any of our verses without hyperrhythmical syllables 
except the colorhythmic. 


Colorific (kplé-, kzlari-fik), a. [ad. F.colorifigque 
(cf. It. colortfico):—L. type *colorific-us colour- 
making: see -FI¢.] Producing colour or colours. 
Colorific acids; a name given by Thomson (1807) 
to certain acids which precipitate metallic solutions 


in highly-coloured powders. 

1676 Newton in Rigaud Cory, Sei, AZen (1841) IT. g92 
The whiteness of that light.. being the result of the mixture 
of these unequal colorific motions. 1704 — Opéieks 1111, 
§ 11. 166 The colorific Qualities of the Rays. 1794 Kirwan 
Ain. 1. 193 Colorific earths, or those which strongly stain 
the fingers, x800 Sir W. Herscnen in Pil. Trans, XC. 
273 The refrangibility of calorific rays cannot extend much 
beyond that of colourific light. 1807 T. THomson Chea, 
(ed. 3) II. 326 Under the name of colorific acids T include 
three substances copra and gallic acids .. sulphureted 
hydrogen. 186x H. Macminuan, footn. Page Nat. 112, 
Lichens which are richest in colorific principles. ‘ 

b. more loosely. Of or pertaining to colour. . 


COLORIMETER. 


1751 Jounson Rambler No, 124 ?7 This. ménth [May] .. 
decks the gardens with all the mixtures of colorifick radi- 
ance. 1851 Nicnou- chit. Heav, 223 The observed 
colorific changes of separate systems. 1889 Harper's Mag. 
July 299/t Pleasure in the colorific radiance of costume. 

-@. fig. of literary style: Surcharged with colour, 

** flowery’: ee 

181z_W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. LXVII. 505 The 
colorific pencil of Gayrasco Figueroa, 1821 Blachw. Mag. X. 
700 His odoriferous, colorific, and daisy-enamoured style. 

Colorimeter (kglé-, kzlari‘méter), [f. L. 
colér-em colour + -METER, Gr. pérpoy measure: cf. 
¥. colorimétre.] An instrument for measuring 
intensity of colour. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem., Colorimeter, an instrument 
for measuring the depth of colour in a liquid by comparison 
with a standard liquid of the same tint. 1883 Sidereal 
Messenger 11. 194 Observations made..with the Zoliner 
photometer and colorimeter. 

Hence Colorimetric, -me‘trical a., of or per- 
taining to a colorimeter, or to Colori-metry, the 
measurement of the intensity of colour. 

188 A thenzum 26 Nov. 706/1 Spectroscopic and colori- 
metric observations of fixed stars and planets. 1881 Neture 
XXV. 46 Colorimetrical methods are not sensitive enough. 

Colorin (kglé-, kalarin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-In.] (See quot. 1863.) 

1844 Mech. Mag. XLI. 167 The Colorine of commerce is 
the residue from the distillation of the alcoholic liquid ob- 
tained in the treatment of the charbon sulphurigue with 
spirits of wine. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen, Colorin, a 
colouring matter obtained by Robiquet and Colin from 
madder, since shown to be impure alizarin. 1870 J. W. 
Stater Mazual of Colours 50 Colorin., , a 

Colorization, colourization (kz:loraizz'- 
fen). zare. [f. Cotorize+-aTion.] Coloration. 

1731 Batrey vol. II, Colorisation, Coloration. 1763 Dict. 
Arts § Sci. 1. 669 Colorization, in pharmacy, a term some- 
times used for the changes of colour which bodies undergo. 
1864 Athenaum No. 1928. 467/2 The principle of coloriza- 
tion. 1866 Jufell. Observ. No. 52. 313 ‘The colourization of 
natural objects. 4 : 

Colorize, colourize (ka lersiz), v. rave. [f. 
L. color or Eng. CoLour + -1zE.] trans. To 
colour. Hence Co‘lorizing w0/. sb, & ppl. a. 

3611 Frorio, A/ufola, a kinde of colour that Goldsmiths 
vse to colourise mettals, ¢ 1865 d; Wyuope in Circ. Sci, I. 
t4o/1 Light. .has a colourising. .effect. 

Colorology (kalarglédzi, kpld-). [f. L. ota, @ 
color colour + -Aoyia discourse: see -LOGY.] The 
scientific study or treatment of colour, 
Co:lorolo‘gical, Coloro‘logist. 

1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 192 If it be urged 
that Colorology is easier. bid. vi. 190 Two conflicting 
systems ., entomological and ..colorological. /d/d. vi. r9¢ 
The colorologists argue that it is not vgapeyl to trouble 
your head .. with considerations of what is on the water, 

Colorphobia (kzlasfowbia). U.S. (f. CoLor 
+Gr. -pofia horror: see -PHOBIA.] Aversion to 
persons of colour, z.e. the ‘ coloured’ or negro race. 

1863 W. Pritsirs Speeches iti. 48 The Mayor and Alder- 
men. .have been such slaves of colorphobia, that they did not 
choose to execute this law. 1886 Boston (Mass.) Fral, 23 
Oct. 6/6 Colorphobia in Chicago. 

Colorye, var. of CoLLyRIE, Ods. 

Coloryk, obs. form of Cnoeric. 

Colosh, erroneous form of GoLosH. 

Coloss, -osse (kolg’s). avch. Also 6~4 col- 
losse. [a. I. colosse:—L. coloss-us. The form 
coloss may have been a direct adaptation of the L. 
In 17th c, much more frequent than Conossus.] 

1, =Corossus 1. 

rade Honv tr. Castiglioni’s Courtyer (1572) S iva, The 
Colosses that were made in Rome. 1600 Farrax Tasso 

Xt xxvii, So stood at Rhodes the Coloss of the Sonne. 16: 
Sir T, Hernear Trav, 82 Where. . Nabuchadnezzar erecte 
his gotden Colosse. 2698 Tutcuin Whitehall in £0. vii. 20 
You'd think him a Collosse of Brass. 17gx W. Hatrrenny 
Designs Chinese Bridges 1. 6 A Coloss fixed to the kerb of 
the Koof. 1821 Yoseph the Book-Aan 13 His legs so widely 
he did toss, As vessels sail'd beneath Coloss, 

2, In various transferred senses, 

2899 Manston Sto, Vid/anie 166 Shall this .. Colosse pe- 
ruse, And blast with stinking breath my budding Muse? 
x603 H. Crosse Vertues Coven. (2878) zt It is not then 
any great person or huge Collosse, that can triumph ouer a 

‘ood cause, 3678 Cunworti /xtedl. Syst. 84 The whole 

tructure and Machin of this great Coloss [Common-wealth] 
must needs fall n-pieces, 1686 Burner 7owv, iv. (1750) 187 
A vast Piece of Plate, +3 0F some Coloss of a Candlestick. 

Colossal (eles), a. [f.' Conoss-us + -ab; 
cf. mod.F. colossal. Added to Johnson by Todd 
in 1818, as a word ‘of recent date’: its earlier 
synonyms were colossean, colossiaz, colossic.} Like 
a colossus, of vast size, gigantic, huge: a. of a 
statue or human figure. 

wiz J. Janes tr. Le Bloud's Gardening 76 Figures .. 
bigger than the Life, called Colossal. 1773 Mason in 
Gray's Corr. ¢ 1843) 165 His pote his colossal friend Dr, 
Johnson. 1781 Ginson Dect. § FF. IL. 16 On the summit of 
the pillar... stood the colossal statue of Apollo. 860 
Kunestey Afise, II. 255 Colossal crumbling idols. 2882 
Hinspace Gavfreld § due. 1. 414 Her head that would 
have appeared colossal but for its symmetry. 

Jig. 1843 Lytton Last Bar, 1. i, A man who stood colos- 

sal amidst the iron images of the Age. 18g2 TENNYSON 
Ode Death Wellington viii, Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land. 1878 Giapstone Prin, Homer 
19 In competition with the colossal figure of Achilles. 


Hence 


636 


b. of anything vast or gigantic in its scope, 
sphere, extent, or amount. 


1832 tr. Sisuondi’s Ital, Rep. xiv. 316 Their fortune,. 


dormieely geese, 38, = Ree haere ee vii. (3878) 
240 Dr. Johnson’s colossal work, .. Dictionary. 1874 
Bancrort Footsr, Time i. 58 Thebes wasa colossal capital. 
1882 Nature XXV. 88 This eruption was the most colossal 
one ever recorded in Hawaii, y 

Colossa’lity. vere. [f. prec. +-18v.] Colossal 
quality or nature, 

xB00 W. Tayton in Monthly Alag. X. 425 Klopstock.. 
builds no hall of fireworks, nor dwindles the inherent co- 
lossality of his devils, 18xz /did. XX XI. 4 The colossality 
of the cathedral. 

Colossalize, v. trans. To render colossal. 

31808 W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. XXVI. 453 The ex- 
aggerations of mysticism sometimes caricature what they 
strive to colossalize. 1875 Emerson Lett, & Soc. Aims, 
Quot. & Orig. Wks. (Bohn) ILI. 221 Owing his fame to his 
effigy colossalized through the lens of John Wilson. 

Colossally (kolg'sali), adv. [f. as prec. +-Lx2,] 
In a colossal manner, on a colossal scale, hugely. 

1844 CHorcey Afusic & Alann, IIL. 227 After that coloss- 
ally grand part-singing, 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. 
Kirkland 1. viii, 229 Such a colossally clumsy style. 

Colosse, var. of CoLoss. 

Colossean (kglJsfin), a. arch. [f. L. colossz-us 
(cf. Gr. xo\oootaios) pertaining toa colossus +-an.] 
OF the nature of a colossus, colossal. 

16.. Evetyn Afew. (1837) I. 62 A Colossean figure of 
brass, with the wolfover Romulus and Remus, 1670 Lassets 
Voy. Jtaly 11. 34 Statues. .of Colossean greatness. 1783 
Grover Athenatd x. (R.), The colossean image of their 
ge 1831 Cart. TreLawney Adv, Younger Son Il, 15 
These English ships of colossean size. 1830 D. Tuomas 
Crisis of Being iv. 62 A colossean image of gold. 

+Colossee, colisee. Os. By-form of Cozos- 
sEUM: cf. F. colisée, It. coliseo. 

3557 Nortu Gueuara's Diall Princes 259 b/2 The height 
of the high Capitol! enuironned with the Colliset [? -ee or -eo], 
1s75 J. Lurter Trauciler 16 Bathes, Galleries, Colosseis, 
Churches, 

|| Colosseum, coliseum (kpljsz-#m, kgli-). 

a. L, colosséum, med.L. coliseume (colyseum ; cf. 

t. coliseo, YT, colésée), originally neuter of adj. 
colosséus gigantic, colossal, £. CoLossus, q.v.] 


1. The amphitheatre of Vespasian at Rome. 
1708-15 Kersey, Coliseum, a Name peculiar to a famous 


Amphitheater, built by the Eny espasian. 173% 
BALBY vol. 1], Colessenin. 2818 Byron CZ. Har. rv. ae 


While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; When falls 
the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; And when Rome falls—the 
World [transl of ‘Beda Vaticinium’, Quandinz stabit 
Colyseus, stabit et Roma; quando cadet Colyseus, cadet et 
Roma: guando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus}. 1870 Ch. 
Rev, 2t May 325/3 The pilgrimage made by an immense 
concourse of people to the Colosscum. 

+2. = F. colisée, sometimes applied to other 
ancient Roman amphitheatres. Ods, 

1789 Mars. Piozzi Journ. France, etc. 1, tat An old 
Roman colisseum. .repaired well, 

3. Frequently given as a name to theatres or 
other large places of amusement or resort. 

+Colo’ssian, a. Obs. [f. L. colossus +-IAN: 
cf. Colossian =of Colosse,] =CoLossaL. 

3626 Suimtey Afaid’s Rev, 1, ti, Wherefore has_ nature 
given me..these colossian supporters? 1682 Weer 
Journ. Greece vi. 447 A Colossian Statue of White Marble. 
1794, Mary Gopwin Hist, § Afor, View 7 The spirit, of 
inquiry, which, with colossian strides, seems to be hastening 
the overthrow of oppressive tyranny. 

+ Colo’ssic, a. Obs. [ad L. colosste-ts, 0. Gr. 
skodoaourds, f. eokocods : sce ~I0.} = COLOSSAL. 

1607 Cuarman Bussy D’Asnubois Wks. 2873 11.6 Those 
colossick statues. 1633 Forn Broken Hri, wv. i, Your Co- 
lossic greatness. 1658 Ussuzr Ani 753 The three great 
Colossick works of Myron. 

Colossie: see CoLossus. 

+Colo'sso. Obs. [a. It. colosso.] = next. 

1g95 Spenser Sonn. ni, Admire their statues, their Co- 
lossoes great. x615-zz R. Cocxs Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 
The temple of Diboltes with the hudg collosso or bras 
imadg (or rather idoll) in it. 2622 Pracitan Compt. Genti. 
20 Statues or huge Colossos full of Lead. o 

Colossus (kolg'sis). Also 5 colosus, (6 col- 
lossy, colossie). Plural «i (ods. -ie), -uses, [a. L. 
colossus, a. Gr. xodogads (-orréds) gigantic statue, 
orig. applied by Herodotus to those of Egypt, but 
most celebrated in connexion with that at Rhodes. 
Besides this Latin form, the It. colosso, and F. 
colosse (partly adapted as Cozoss) were also for- 
merly naturalized, the last being the prevalent 
form in the 17the. <A form collossy (éolossie) also 
occurs (sce quot. 1577), app. due ‘to some con- 
fusion with colossenm: : cf, COLOSSEE,] Pade 

1. A statue or image of the human form of very 
large dimensions; the most farnous in antiquity 
being the bronze statue of Apollo at Rhodes, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, reputed to have 
stood astride the entrance to the Rhodian harbour 
(whence the ref. in Shaks.), and stated’ by Pliny 
to have been seventy cubits high, + .° 

x398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xv. cxxix. (x495) $31, In 
this cite of Rodus was acolosus of bras stuenty cubites hye, 
and in this same yle.. were an hundred lesse Colosus. 1§55 


COLOUR. 


Evex Decades IV. Tad. (Arb) 4 Horie great Ima eS 
cauled Colossi. 1577 Hotinsnep Descr, rit. Liv. 4b/t The 
ymage. .appeared rather an huge collossy (ed. 1587 colossic) ‘ 
then the true representation of the carcasseofa man. 1601 
Suaxs, Ful. C. 1. ii, 136 He doth bestride the narrow world - 
Like a Colossus. 163 Dexter Jlatch me in Lond. Wks. - 
1873 IV. 202 On Kings shoulders stand The heads of the 
Colossie of the Goddes (Aboue the reach of traitors). 19730 
A. Gorpon Afaffei's Amphith. 39 There were above 88 &. 
lossus’s in Rome of Marble and Metal. 1781 Gieson Deel. 
§ F. III. li, 208 The colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by 
an earthquake, 3877 A. B. Eowarns U/ Nile x. 282 The 
syenite Colossus of the Ramesseum .. was the largest de- 
tached statue in the world. . 2 

Jig. 1632 Sin T. Hawkins tr. Afathien's Unhappy Prosper. 
212 To behold these great Colossuses overthrown in an 
instant. 1827 Cartyze AZésc. (1857) I. xx Richter has been 
called an intellectual Colossus. 1830 D’Israece Chas. J, 
III. v. 76 Laud stood the colossus of his own cast. | 

2. transf. and fig. Anything vast or gigantic, or 
which overawes by its greatness. 

1794 Sutttvan View Nat, II. 166 A huge colossus..of an 
inferior kind of porph: ry. 2831 Grn. P, Tompson Lxere. 
(1842) I, 431 The Colossus of the North [Russia] put its 
icons in movement, 1864 Burton Scot 46r. 1, v. 250 In- 
tellect and knowledge were the weapons with which the 
blind colossus [Roman Catholicism] was to be attacked. 

8. attrib. and Coméb., as colosstes- bully, -head, 
etc.; also colossus-wise adv., like the Rhodian 
Colossns, astride. 

1606 Suaks. 7% §& Cr. v. v. g Margarelon Hath Doreus 
prisoner, And stands Calossus-wise wauing his beame, 
1631 H. Sutriey J7art. Soldier v. in Bullen O. Pi. I. ago 
The mightiest kings on Earth..Carry Colossi heads, 2675 
T. Turnor Case of Bankers § Creditors 4a All these gran 
and Colossus objections. xzog Ecstos in T, Hearne Col 
lect, 30 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 107 Grac’t on it’s Top 
with a Colossus Head. x759 Ditwonts Pofe e The Co- 
lossus-bully of literature [Dr. Johnson], 

Colostration (kplgstretfon), Azed. [a. F, 
colostration, ad. L. colostration-em, n. of action f. 
*colostrare (only instanced in pa. pple. colostratus), 
f. colostrum.] An indisposition of new-born 
children attributed to the effects of the colostrum. 

i Torseut. Fours. Beasts 18 I breedeth in their 
mouthes the Colostracion or Beestings. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Colostration, the disturbing efiects of colostrum on 
new-born children. Also, the sudden cessation of the 
secretion of the first milk and evil effects thence resulting. 

I Colostrum (kflestrim). Afed, Also 6-7 -2. 
(L. colostrum (also colostra fem. sing., and neuter 
pl.)] The first milk secreted by 2 mammal after 
parturition ; the ‘ beestings ’ or ‘ green milk is 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. ur. (1586) 139 b, You 
must be sure to milke out the first milke called Colostra .. 
for this, except some quantity be drawen out, doth hurt the - 
Lambe. 1598 Frorio, Colostva, the first milke that commeth 
in the teates after a birth in woman or beast. 1839 Topp 
Cyct. Anat. Ill, 360/2 Colostrum .. differs somewhat from 
ordinary milk, 1876 Foster Phys. u. v. (1879) 398 The 
colostrum, or secretion of the mammary gland at the begin- 
ning of lactation. 

b. attrib, and Cond, as colostrium-corpusele, 
globule, etc. 

874 A. Fut Phys. Man II. 104 A moderate quantity 
of colostrum, containing .. milk-globules and a number of 
colostrum-corpuscles. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Colostrum 'cor- 
puseles, are leucocytes or small masses of protoplasm, which 
appear to be the secreting cells of the gland, | 

ence Colorstric a. (cf. F. colostrigue}, of or 
gadis to the colostrum. Colo‘strous a., 
aving colostrum, full of colostrum. 

x860 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Colostric Fluid .. popularly 
termed green milk. Jdid., Colostrous. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lev. 

Colotomy (kolptémi). Surg. [f. Gr. #édov 
Coton! +~ropia cutting.] The operation of open- 
ing the colon, usually to form an artificial anus, 

1867 New Syd. Soc. Biennial Retrospect 314 A case of 
colotomy performed in the left loin. 1878 T. Bryant Pract, 
Surg. 1. 617 We perform colotomy on a patient with can- 
cerous stricture of the intestine or other mechanical ob- 
struction, 1882 Field Naturalist 39 The colon of a sheep 
in which colotomy had been performed by a kea, 

Hence Colotomize v., to treat by colotomy. | 

3878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 636 In one of the patients 
colotomized for vesico-intestinal fistula. 

Colour, color (kv'lex), so. Forms: 3-6 colur, 
4 colure, coulur, 4-7 coloure, 3— colour, 5—- 
color. Also 4-7 collor, 5-6 colowr(e, 6 cooler, 
-ore, coulor(e, coullour, -or, cullor, -our, 
coulour, -er, collour, culler. [Early ME. colzr, 
later colour, color, a, OF . color, culur, colur, \ater 
colour, colour (retained in AFr.), covlesr (=Pr., 
Sp. color, It. colorey:—L. color-em.. Latin long o 
passed in OF, into a very.close sound intermediate 


“between ¢ and #, both of which letters, and sub- 


sequently the digraph oz, were used to express it 3 
in an accented syllable the sound at length changed 
to é written ez, whence mod.F. couleur. The 
OE. word was 4/w, Hux, Colts, corresponding 
to the Jate AFr., has been the normal spelling in 
Eng. from 14the.; but cofor has been used occa- 
sionally, chiefly under L. influence, from 15th c., 
and is now the prevalent spelling in U.S] * 
I. "As a property or quality. ' wet 
1, The quality or attribute in virtue, of which 
objects present different appearances to the eye, 


COLOUR, 


when considered with regard only to the kind of 
‘light reflected: from their surfaces. 

The particular colour of a body depends upon the mole- 
cular constitution ofits surface, as determining the character 
and number of the light-vibrations which it reflects. Sub- 
jectively, colour may be viewed as the particular sensation 

‘produced by the stimulation of the optic nerve by particular 
light-vibrations. This sensation can also be induced by other 
means, such as pressure of the eye-ball, or an electric current. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. viii. (1495) 869 Colour 
accordyth to lyghte as the doughter to the moder. ¢ 1532 
Dewes Jutrod. Fr. in Palsgr. g20 Colour is lyght incor- 
porate in a body visyble pure & clene. 1594 ‘T. B. La 
Prinaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 7% This part of light that is vpon 
thicke bodies, is called colour. 1764 Rein /uguizy vi. v. 
179 Philosophers affirm that colour is not in bodies but in 
the mind ; and the vulgar affirm that colour is not in the 
mind, but is a quality of bodies, .1856 Rusu Mod. Paint, 
IIL. rv. xiv. § 42 Colour is the most sacred element of all 
visible things. 1869 TynpaLt Nodes on Light 40 Colour is 
due to the extinction of certain constituents of the white 
light within the body, the remaining constituents which 
return to the eye imparting to the body its colour. 1875 
Jowerr Pilato (ed. 2) 1.274 Would you say that whiteness 
is colour or a colour? i : 

2. A particular hue or tint, being one of the 
constituents into which white or ‘colourless’ light 
can be decomposed, the series of which constitutes 
the sfectrume; also any mixture of these. In 
speaking of the colours of objects, d/ack and white, 
in which the rays of light are respectively wholly 


absorbed and wholly reflected, are included. 

Often used spec. of a hue or tint distinct from the 
prevailing tone, which may be black, white, or some posi- 
tive colour. Thus in Bo#: it is specifically used of any hue 
save green, ‘white being regarded as a colour, and green 
not’ (77eas. Bot. 1866). 

Accidental colours, Complementary c.2 see these words. 

Colour of brightness : a yellowish colour resulting from 
increased illumination. 

Constants of colour: numbers for the comparative 
measurement of the’purity, brightness and hue of colours. 

Ecclesiastical or Liturgical colours: the colours used in 
church-decoration or in ecclesiastical vestments. 

Fundamental, Primary, ov Simple colours: formerly, 
the seven colours of the spectrum, viz. red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet; now, the three colours red, 
green, and violet (or, with painters, red, yellow, and blue), 
out of different combinations of which’ all the others are 
produced. : 

Secondary colours: colours resulting from the mixture of 
two primary colours, 

cx290 Lives Saints (1887) 216 And axede him of 3wuch 
colur were heuene op-rizt bere, @ ioe Cursor M. 9913 
(Cott.) Thre colurs o sun-dri heu (Gotz. colouris, Fazr/ 
colours]. 1483 Cath. Angi, 86 A Culoure, color. Of diuerse 
color, discolor. 1882@-3 luv. Ch. Goods Staffordsh. in Ann. 
Litchfield 1V. 60 One cope of dyvers colowres of sylke. 1577 
B. Gooce Hereshach’s Hush. ww. (1586) 167 Hee changeth.. 
like the Chamalion, to al colours of the Rainebow. 1g§99 
Taynne Aximady, (1875) 48 Darkyshe Coolor. 1605 
Campen Rem. 6 Depainted ..in the alehouse coulours. 
160 T. B, Worcester’s Apoph. 80 Various both in shape 
and coulours, _167r Newron in Phil. Trans. VI. 3082 
Colours are .. Original and connate properties, which i 
divers Rays are divers. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S#. Pierre's 
Stud, Nat, (1799) 1. 51x The seven primitive colours, dd. 
II. 64‘ Two extreme colours, white and black. 1863 E. 
ATKInson tr. Ganot's Physics § 555 From a mixture of red, 
green, and violet all possible colours may be constructed, 
and hence these three spectral‘colours are called the /rada- 
yrental colours, 1884 Graphic 8 Nov. 490/: Grapes begin- 
ning to turn colour, 

. b. Heraldic tincture. 
‘eso Ho.tanp Howlat 420 Off metallis and colouris in 
tentfull atyr, 1486 Bz, St. Albans, Her. Aja, It is shewyd 
by the forsaydcolowris wych ben Worthy and wych ben 
Royall. 1659" Viilgar Errours Censured v, § 10, 96 Co- 
lour upon Colour is ill Heraldry. 1766-87 Porny Heraldry 
19 The Colours generally made use of in Heraldry are nine. 
1882 Cussans Hand-bk. Heraldry 50 The tinctures em- 
loyed in Heraldry are of three kinds: Metals, Colours, and 

YUrs. . . 

‘e. spec, The hue of the darker (as distinguished 
from the ‘ white’) varieties of mankind; often in 
phrase, 4 persor (man, etc.) of colour: in America, 
esp. a person of negro blood. 

(¢ 1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) vit, 24 Pe folk bat wones in bat 
cuntree er called Numidianes. .pai er blakk of colour.] 1796 
B, Epwarps St. Domingo ‘i. (1801) 25 Three great classes: 
ist pure whites, 2nd péople of colour-.3rd negroes and 
mulattoes..The .class which..is called people of colour 
originates from an intermixture.of the whites and the blacks. 
1798 Ferrtar Jiustr. Sterne ii. 43 Discussion of the causes 
of colour in'‘negroes,. 1803 Naval Chron. 1X, 11x The Ber- 
mudian pilots are men of colour. 1883 STEVENSON Treasure 
fst, 1. vii. (1886) 57 She‘is a woman of colour. 1890 Palz 
Mail G. 20 Jan, 2/1 Loudly did he bewail the difficulty of 
making ‘ the colour’ stick to, work. 


d. fg., esp. in phrases,.in which the literal sense. 


is always present to the-mind, as Zo cast-or pitt 
False, lively, etc., colours upon; to paint in bright; 
dark, ‘etc., colours ; to see (a thing) in its true 
colours, etc..::cf. ‘the senses under IT. 

1531 Euyor Gov, 1. xv, He wyll .. sette a false colour of 
lernyng on ‘propre wittes, whiche wyll be wasshed- away 
with one shoure of raine. - 1376 FLEMING Penoplie Ep. 377 
-To paint out that puisaunt Prince, in such live ly colours as 
hee deserveth., 1699 Benttey Phal. 540 He -puts’a false 
colour upon'ohe part of his ‘Argument: xr71z_ Vind. 
Sachevereil 21 Charg’d with casting very odious and black 
Colours upon ‘the Dissenters. 1937 Waiston Yoseghus? 
Axtig. xvi, vii. § x Desirous to put handsome colours on the 
death of Mariamne. 1797 Gopwin Exguirer 1. ii, 8 Exhibit 
things in,their true colours, 1849 Grote Greece, 1. xlviil, 


Vou, IT. 


"687 


(1862) IV. 275 The bright colours and tone of cheerful ¢on- 
fidence, which pervade the discourse. 

3. Of the face or skin: a. ge. Complexion, hue. 
To change colour, (¥ colours}: (a) to turn pale; 
(d) rarely, to turn red, to blush. 

1297 R, Grouc. (1724) 24 In pe World hire pere nas, So 
whit, ne of such colour. ¢cxrgo0 K. Ads. 7315 Colour him 
chaungith sumdel for drede. ?%a1400 Chester Pl. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 9: Yf shee be freshe of collor. c York Myst. 
xxx. 41 The coloure of my corse is fullclere. a 14g0 Le 
Morte Arth, 2816 The lode alle coueryd hys coloure. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. cccel. 795 The duke a lytell 
chaunged colour, 1899 Greene George a Greene Wks. 
(86r) 255 His colour looketh discontent. 1634 BrERETON 
Trav. @hetham Soc.) 5 So apprehensive of the danger, 
that he changed colours. 

b. spec. The ruddy hue of the cheeks, freshness 
of hue, as in Zo lose, regain, etc., colour. Said 
also of the ‘red face’ produced by blushing. 

@1300 K. Horn 16 He was whit so pe flur, Rose red was 
his colur. ¢1350 W201. Palerne 881 He cast al his colour 
and bi-com pale. 1483 Caxton Ca/o F iiij, They .. lesen 
theyr colour and becomen sone olde. 1595 Suaks. John 
iv. it. 76 The colour of the king doth come, and go Be- 
tweene his purpose and his conscience. 1697 VANBRUGI 
Relapse ut, tii, I need not ask you how yon do, you have 
got so goodacolour. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4427/16 A little 
pock-fretten, sometimes a colour in his Face. 1848 Ti:nny- 
son Gard, Dau. 192 A word could bring the colour to my 
cheek, 1886 Dickens Rogue's Life v, I saw her colour be- 
ginning to come back—the old bright glow returning to 
the..dusky cheeks, 

4. spec. in Art. The general effect produced by 
all the colours of a picture; colouring. Dead 
colour: the first laying-in of a painting. 

166: Pepys Diary 13 Dec., There she sat the first time to 
be drawn .. The dead colour of my wife is good above 
what I expected. 1984 J. Barny Lect. Art vi. (1848) 224 
A slight general dead colour of the whole. 1812 Axaminer 
25 May 328/2 His chiaro-scuro and colour are. .spread with 
so much amenity, that. .harmony isthe result. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. 1. 1, vii. § 2x A noble or brilliant work of 
colour, 185r — Stones Ven. 1. App. xvii. 392 No colour is 
so noble as the colour of a good painting. 

Jig. 1732 Port Ess. Man u. 112 Lights and shades, whose 
well-accorded strife Gives all the strength and colour ofour 
life. 1878 Morury Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 189 To take 
all breadth, and colour..out of our judgments of men. 


b. The representation of colour by contrasts of 


light and dark in an engraving or monochrome. 

1784 J, Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 219 What is called the 
colour of a print. .‘The phrase is improper and inaccurate. . 
What those meant who first adopted the phrase is the 
chiaroscuro, or light and dark, in contradistinction to mere 
light and shade. 1869 Daily News22 Dec., By his manner 
of etching he [Cruikshank] is able to produce the most ad- 
mirable effects of what engravers call ‘ colour’. 

5. Phrenol. Short for ‘Faculty or organ of 
colour’. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 116/1 (List of phrenological 
organs) Colour, Locality, Calculation, Order. 1890 Mary O. 
Stanton Syst. Physiog. I. 410 Color is a primitive faculty. 


II. As a thing material. 

6. (in Al) A coloured device, badge, or dress, 
serving to distinguish or identify an individual or 
the members of a party. In early use applied to 
the cognizance or insignia of a knight ; now com- 
monly of the coloured symbols of colleges, clubs, 
jockeys, etc., and of the rosettes and ribbons wom 
as party-badges. Sometimes less concretely, as in 


‘the Liberal colours here are blue and buff’. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 5462 All hor colouris to ken were of 
clene yalow. c1q420 Anturs of Arth. xxx, The kny3te 
in his colurs was armit ful clene. 1589 Pasguil’s Ret. 
Diij b, Aduance my collours on the top of the steeple. 178 
Grszon Deci. § F. III. 215 Agitated with hope and fear, 
for the success of the colours which they espoused. 18z8 
Scotr #. A. Perth xxxi, The servants.. wore the colours 
of the Prince’s household. x852 Tuackeray Esmond 1. 
xii, (r876) 11x When heads of families fall out. .their de- 
pendants wear the one or the other party's colour. 1873 
Stang Dict., Colour, a handkerchief worn by each of the 
supporters of a professional athlete on the day of a match. 
ifod. Election Notice. Canvassers are requested to wear 
their colours. 

Jig. 1685 Baxter Paraph. N.T. Matt. tii. 13-4 zo¢e, Christ 
as the General, will wear the same Colours with his Sol- 
diers. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 339/2 The majority of 
his employés are of an opposite colour to himself. 

b. In phrases, as Zo come out in one’s true 
colours, to show one's colours, etc. ‘To this sense 
prob. belong the earlier examples of Zo fight, etc., 
under false colours, which at a later date became 
associated with the next sense. - 

+ €1400 Destr. Troy 11496 He set hom acas, What fortune 
might falle vndur fals‘colour, 1688 Bunyan Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved (1886) 81 Feign not..but go in thy colours to 
Jesus Christ.’ 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop Ixv. 294 [He] who 
didn’t venture ..to“come out in his true colours. 1884 
GLADSTONE in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 Opponents who may 
find some difficulty in showing their colours. 

7. (gen. in i.) A flag, ensign, or standard of a 
regiment or a ship. In quots..1667, 1719 @ colours 
occurs: mod. military use has @'colour.  _. . 

1sgo0 Sir J. Saiyru Disc. Weagous 2b, Their, Ensignes 
they will not call by that name; but by the name of Colours, 
1893 Suas. 3 Hen. VI,1.-ii. x73 Sound Trumpets,-let our 
bloody Colours waue.. 1598 Barret Theor. Warves u, i. 
20-We English-men_-do call them [ensigns] of late Colours, 
by réasoh of the variety of colours they be made of, 1626 
Carr. Suura.Accid: Vag. Seamen 17 A suit of sayles.. 


COLOUR, 


pendants and colours. 1667 Bart Orrery State Lett, 
(1743) LI. 163 It is a grief to me.. that a viscount should, 
only to live, carry a colours, 1695 Loud. Gaz, No, 3042/2 
To goout with Colours Flying and Drums Beating. «1719 
Apnison(J.), An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered 
colours. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5839/1 She went a cruizing 
under Spanish Colours. 1799 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. 
I. 31 In less than ro minutes .. the British colors were 
planted on the summit of the breach. 1802 Homp Hisé. 
Reb, Scot. iii, The standard .. was about twice the size of 
an ordinary pair of colours. 1830 Camrsett Dict. Afz2. Sc. 
39 Colours .. are the two silken flags carried by the Senior 
Ensigns in each Regiment of Infantry. The first, called 
the King’s Colour .. the Second, or Regimental Colour. 
1832 SoutHey Hist. Penins. War II. 738 Downie, seizing 
a colour, and waving it. 1836 Marrvat A/idsh, Zasy xxx, 
The stranger had hoisted the English colours. 

Jig. 1598 SHaxs. Aferry W7, m1. iv. 85, I must aduance 
the colours of my loue. x692 BentLey Boyle Lect. ix. 307 
They fignt under Jewish colours. £ 

b. Hence applied to the regiment. Now ods. 
except as retained in the expressions 7o jotz ‘he 
colours, desert one’s coloirs, etc., referred to prec. 

x5g0 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons 2/6 Colours .. is by 
them so fondlie & ignorantly given, as if they .. should (in 
stead of Ensignes) be asked how manie Colours of footmen 
there were in the Armie. 1633 Srarrorp Pac. A’7d, (1821) 
197 Or else to repayre to his Colours. /é7d. 337 The Enemy 
-.-marched with fiue and twentie Colours towards the Towne. 
1646 Vicars God’s Ark in Carlyle Cromwell (1871) 1. 155 
Being 74 Colours of horse, and 21 colours of Dragoons, in 
all gs colours. 1722 Dr Tor Col. Jack (1840) 126, 1 .. was 
run from my colours. 1848 MacauLay Hist, Eng 1. 297 
A soldier .. deserting his colours. . 

e. An ensign’s commission, ensigney: generally 
a parr of colours. arch. 

1gzz Dr For Col. Yack (1840) 113, tool. being sufficient 
to buy colours in any new regiment. 1747 Garrick Aviss 
in her Teens 1, Purchas’'d me a pair of colours at my own 
request, 1856 J. W. Cote Brit. Gen. Penins. War Li. 7 
An ensigncy, or, as it is figuratively called, a pair of colours, 
in the srst. 1872 Hotmr Ler Aviss Barrington 1. vi. 84 
Wait till this little Jack of yours gets a pair of colours. 

d. In various phrases, originally literal, as + Zo 
Sear no colotrs, to fear no foe, hence gen, to have 
no fear; To come off with flying colours; To stick 
to one’s colours; To nail one’s colours to the mast; 


To hang out false colortrs, etc. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden ¥ ivh, I perceiue thou fearest 
no colours. 160x SHaks. wed, WV. 1. v. 10, I can tell thee 
where yt saying was borne, of I feare no colours .. In the 
warrs, 1682 N. O. Botlean’s Lutrin 1. 175 Come, fear no 
Colours! The end the Act will hallow! 1692 Locke 
Toleration i. viii, It may .. bring a Man off with flying 
Colours, 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 52 73 Our Female Can- 
didate, . will no longer hang out false Colours. 1844 Sir R. 
Pere in Croker Papers (1884) ULI. xxiii. 15, I never heard 
him [Ashburton) make a speech in the course of which he 
did not nail, unnail, renail, and_unnail again his colours. 
1885 Pall Mall G.5 Nov.7/1 The obstinacy with which 
Prince Alexander is sticking to his colours, 1888 /did. 10 
Nov. 11/1 He hastened .. to nail his colours to the com- 
promise of 1870, ; 

A colouring matter, hme paint (see 
quot. 1859). With many defining words (which 
see), as adjective-, body-, broken-, fresco-, gcround-, 
moist-, otl-, spivit-, substantive-, water-colors, etc. 

1580 Lyty Exuphues (Arb.) 445 They increase their fauours 
with faire water, you maintaine yours with painters colours. 
1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 298 Painters colours ground, and 
Ashes, do better incorporate with Oyl. 1660 T. WittsForD 
Scales Commerce u. w. 26 Common colours, as red Oaker, 
Umber, red and white Lead, etc. 1921 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5962/3 Mr. Le Blon gives Notice, That. . Pictures. . Printed 
in Colours, after his new Invention, under His Majesty’s 
Letters Patents, .are..to be sold. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Art 
vi. (1848) 217 Compound, half, or broken colour which 
soften and still their difference. 189 Guttick & Times 
Paint. 23 ‘Colours’ are generally understood to mean the 
pigments applied to the picture. 7 

9. #2. Coloured dresses or dress-materials. 

1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacus Le?z. I. x. 35 The..maids 
of honour. .she suffers to go in colours. 

10. Afining. (See quots.) 

1839 Cornwatiis New World I, 118 Carts..going to the 
creek to have the colour—that is to_say, the gold washed 
out. 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. £ Shaks. ti. 39 Miners in 
the West use the word ‘color’ for the finest gold in the 
ground. 1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Color .. A particle 
of metallic gold .. Prospectors say, @.g., ‘The dirt gave me 
so many colors to the panful’. ' 

b. Cf. the following colloquial use (sense 2). 

1718 Gornon in Cordiad Low Spirits 33, I have never 
seen the colour of Mr. Baskett’s money. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. Ul. 25 (Hoppe) He had never yet seen the 
colour of his money. . 

III. Figurative senses. 

11. Ontward appearance, show, aspect, semblance 
of (something): generally (as in 12), that which 
seryes to conceal or cloak the truth, or to give a 
show of ‘justice to what is in itself unjustifiable. 
Often in Colour of Law, Colour of Reason. 

1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 323 To bynyme hem her erytage .. 
myd wuch treson, bote he adde som colour of ry3te. c1325 
Poenr temp, Edw, IT (Camden Soc.) 280 Al his contrefaiture 
is colour of sinne, 1830 Proper Dialogue (1863) 28 This 
hath no coloure of almesse. 1597 Bacon’(¢7#/e), A Table of 
Coulers, or apparances of good and euill. 1642 MELTON 
Argt. conc. Militia 22 To defend them, without any colour 
of Law or justice. 1954 Suertock Disc. (1759) 1. x. 296, 
With what Colour of Reason can the pretended Miracles 
be brought into this Question?. 1863 H. Cox J/zstit, 1. ix. 
218 The general heads of breaches of privilege .. are these 
three : 1st Evasion, 2nd Force, 3rd Colour of Law. 
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COLOUR. 
“b. A fiction, an allegory. 


rgog Hawes Past. Pleas. ix. i, They beleve in no maner 
of wyse That under a colour a trouth may aryse. 


12. A show of reason ; a specious or plausible 


reason or ground ; fair pretence, pretext, cloak. 

1429 Archives Grocer’s Comp. 1. 190 Pt no man selle no 
ware uppon no Sonday nor appee none haly daye .. by no 
manner of colour pat may be devysed..~ r59z Greenr Ufst. 
Courtier in Hard, Misc. (Malh.) If, 244 You carry your 
pack but for a coulour, to shadow your other villanies. x6x7 
Fretcuer Valentinias ww. iii. 8 What has Aecius done, to 
be destroy’d? At least, I would have acolour. You have 
more..he is a traitor. 1765 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 64 No 
man should have even a colour to assert that I received 
a compensation. 1818 Jas. Mint Brit. India I. wv. 166 
An enterprise. .which..afforded a colour for detaining the 
troops. . . 

+b. Sometimes the meaning became simply 
allegeable ground or reason’, excuse. Ods. 

1380 Wyciir Wes, (1880) 432 3if a prest my3te be two 
men..it were to hym a coulur to take ful hire of two men. 
e460 Fortescue Ads, & Lim. Mon, (1714) 107 Havyng no 
Colour of grutchyng. x529 More Cow, agst. Trib. (1573) 
so In these two things may you catche most colour to com- 
pare the wealthy man’s merite with the merite of tribula- 
tion, 1616 Beaum, & Fr. Kut. Malia 1.18 Did 1 attempt 
her with a thread-bare name .. She might with colour dis- 
allow my suit. 1724 A, Cottins Gr, Chr, Relig. 208 For 
wplek he has as little Colour, as the Samaritans them- 
selves, 

ec. esp. in Law. An apparent or prima facte 
right, as in Colour of title. Sometimes in a bad 
sense, as in Colour of office: see quot. 1641. Also 
spec., in Pleading, ‘a probable but really false 
plea, the design of which was to draw the deci- 
sion of the case from the jury to the judges, by 
making the point to be decided appear to be one of 


law and not of fact’: see quots. 1607 and 1824. 

[1366 Vear Bh. 40 Edw, [11 (1679) 23 Kirton. Le plee n'est 
pas ascun maner de barre, car if n’ad conus en nous ascun 
maner decolour.} 1531 Dad. on Laws Eng. 1. liv. (1638) 163 
The plaintife claiming by a colour of a deed of feoffement. 
1868 Grarton Chron, TH. 173 Robert de Bruce.. although 
he had some colour of title, yet he discended of the second 
daughter .. and so his clayme tooke no place. 1574 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 86a, He hathe colour of enter as heyre 
to his father. 1584 Power Lloyd's Cambria 74, 1 could 
never find what Coulor or Pretense of title this [man] had. 
1607 Cowet /uterpr. (1637), Colour, signifieth in the common 
taw a probable plee but in truth fatse, and hath this end to 
draw the triall of the cause from the jury to the judges. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 65, Colour of Office .. signifies an 
act evill done by the countenance of an Office .. whereas 
the office is but a vaile to the falshood. 1721 St. German's 
Doctor & Stud. 337 The two questions before rehearsed of 
colours in Assise. 1768 BrackstTone Com. ILI. 309 An 
appearance or colour of title, bad indeed in point of law, 
but of which the jury are not epee: judges. 1824 H. 
J. Steeuen Pleading (1843) 233 The meaning of the rule 
that pleadings in confession and avoidance should give 
colour, is that they should confess the matter adversely al- 
leged, to such an extent at least as to admit some apparent 
right in the opposite party which requires to be encountered 
and avoided by the allegation of new matter. 1886 F, 
W. Matrhanp in Law Q. Rev. Oct. 483 Possession coupled 
with .. good faith and colour of title... would have certain 
legal effects. 

da, Phrases. Under colour of: wnder pretext or 
pretence of, under the mask or alleged authority of. 
+Also with dy, tz, wpou, with colour. Without 
coloter ; without dissembling or disguise. 

¢13g0 Hamrore Psadter cxix, 2 Swikil tunge [dingua 
dolosa).. pat vndire colour of goed counsaile bryngis til syn. 
140x Pol, Poents (1859) II. 16 Antichrist .. by colour of 
holines. .deceiving Christs church. 1461 Paston Lett, No. 
384 II. 4 Brybers that wold a robbed a ship undyr color of 
my Lord of Warwyk. 1494 Fanyan vit. 473 Without 
fraude, colour, or disceyte. 1923 Lp. Berners Jyorss, I. 
xlvi. 63 He sent vnto them a prelate ynder the colour of the 
pope. Jbid. I. ccccix. 712 The king... may... assemble 
great puyssaunce..in the colour of this treatie. rg53 Q. 
Mary in Strype Eccl, Mem, II. App. i. 3 By colour of the 
authority of the same King, a@xgg6 Cranaer Vis. I. 2x 
Answer me directly without colour, whether it be so or 
not. 2582 N. Licuertecp tr. Castaneda’s Hist. E. Ind. 
866 The Moores contrarieto his commaundement had bought 
spices vnder a coulour. 1590 Martowre Zadvw. J//, 1. iv. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 191/2 Then may we with some colour rise in 
arms. 159% SHAKS. T2vo Gext. Ww. ii. 3. 161% Biot Acts 
xxvii. go, a1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 27 It is the 
worst oppression that is done by Colour of justice. 1732 
Berxevey Adcifhkr. v. § 10 There have been received, 
under the colour of religion, a world of fables. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Manch. Sirthe ix. x08 A present..given under 
colour of enabling him to appear more respectably. 

e. Zo give colour: to give a specious appearance 
or verisimilitude; to afford ground or pretext; 
420 iake.colour with: to side ostensibly with (cf. 
the verb, sense 6). : 

‘xq77x Wesiey Wis. (1872) V. 454 St. Paul .. gives you no 
colour for making void the law. 1776 P. Scnuvter in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1853) 1. 249 Your Excellency’s 
instructions to him gave..not the least color for it. x790 
Parry Hore Paul, i, 2 In order to give colour and proba- 
bility to the fraud. 1845-6 Trencn Axis. Leet. Ser, ut. ii, 
17x The slightest hint that seems to give a colour to.. 
hope. 186x Maine Avec. Law iv, 110 ‘he Emperor. .was 
forced to take colour with the church against the reformers, 

13. 27. Rhetorical modes or figures; ornaments 
‘of style or diction, embellishments. (Cf. Scaliger 
Poet. lib. 1. c. xxx.) Now only as fie. 

-€1386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s T. 31 It'muste ben a Rethor ex- 
cellent, That coude his colours longing for that art, If he 
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shuld hire descriven ony part. — Fvanki, Proi. 51, Llerned 
neuere Rethorik..Colours ne knowe I none. ¢2449 Pecocs 
Refr. u. xviii. 256 Colouris and figuris of spechis, ¢z460 
Sin R. Ros La Belle Dame Sanz Mercy 844 in Pol. Rel, 
§ L. Poents (x866) 80 Ful destitute of eloquence, of metre, 
and of coloures. 1586 A. Day Zug. Secretary u. (1625) 
77 A Scheme ..for the excellency thereof is called the 
ornament, light and colours of Rhetoricall speech. 7779 
Jounson ZL. P., Milton (1816) 137 The colours of the dic- 
tion seem not sufficiently discriminated. 1876 TREVELYAN 
Life & Lett. Macaulay 1. i. 16 Novelists who have more 
colours in their vocabulary than Turner had on his palette. 


+14. In 16-17th c. Sc. writers: Rhythm, metre. 

1513 Douctas neis 1. Prol. 354 Sum tyme the colour 
will caus a litle additioun. 1 OLLAND Crt. Venus 1. 
740 Haltand verse quhair cullour dois nat hald. x8 
James I Ess, Poesie (Arb.) 57 First, ze sall keip iust cul- 
louris, x6x9 Drums. or Hawt, Conv, B. Jonson Wks, 
224 He..said, that verses stood by sense, without either 
colours or accent. y 

15. dfusic. ‘Clang-tint’ (see Ciane sb. 3), 
timbre. Also, more generally, variety of expres- 
sion in a musical composition (cf. next). 

1597 Mor.ey /atrod, Afus. 166 To admit great absur- 
dities in his musicke, altering both time, tune, cullour, ayre 
and what soeuer else. 1866 Excet Nat. Afus. v. 179 Al- 
most every instrument has its peculiar colour of sound. 
1876 Bernstein's Five Senses 247 Still they give to the 
fundamental tone a peculiar character: its quality or 
colour. 1887 Daily Tel. x14 Oct. 3 He has a keen sense of 
orchestral effect, a capital eye for colour. 1890 Glasgow 
Her. 19 May 9/z New theories as to the causes of the varie- 
ties of tone colour or ‘timbre’ of different musical instru- 
ments. 

16. (an extension of sense 11). General ‘com- 
plexion’ or tone; character, kind. 

1600 SHaxs. A. Y. L.1. ii. ro7 You haue lost much good 
sport. Sport: of what colour? /éd. 11. ii. 435 Boyes and 
women are for the most part, cattle of this colour. 1605 — 
Lear u. ii. 145 This is a Fellow of the selfe same colour 
[Q¢. nature], Our Sister speakes of. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies (1665) 337 The Reason he gives. .is much of color 
with that of our Adversaries. 1782 F Moore View Soc. /t, 
(1790) IT. xlvii. 26 [The books} formed a strong contrast with 
the colour of his mind. 1849 THackEray Pendennis xxxvii, 
Pendennis .. took his colour very readily from his neigh- 
bour. 1870 Srannore Hist. Eng. 1.i. 15 This first triumph 
of the Tories gave as it were its colour to the entire Session. 


b. The shade of meaning associated with words. 
1657 CromwELt Sf. 13 Apr. (Carlyle), Nor can it be urged 

that my words have the least colour that way. 18a2 Proc- 
TER (B. Cornwall) Poems, Love cured by Kindness, Words 
of an opposite colour, 1826 Syp, Ssutx HAs, (2859) 11. 239/) 
Conversations .. to which he could have given anot 
colour and complexion. 

IV. Attrib. and Comb. 

17. General: as colour-brilliance, chart, -chord, 
-contrast, -diagram, -equation, -faculty, -melody, 
-music, -note, perception, -stimulus, -suite, -tone, 
-vision, -word, etc.; colotr-fading adj. Also (see 
2 ¢) colour-domination, -dread ; (in sense 8) colour- 
bag, -case, -lake, -maker, -making, -manufactory, 
-mill, -seller; colour-wwashed adj.; (in sense 7) 
colour-bearer, -chest, -service, etc. 

184x-4 Emerson Zss. Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 152 They .. 
console themselves with *colour-bags and blocks of marble. 
3862 W. M. Rossetri in Fraser's Mag, July 74 ‘The multi- 
plicity and *Colour-brilliance of the Scene. 1856 Lever 
Martins of Cro’ M, 482 Hold that *colour-case for me, 
31867 Savin Satlor’s Word-bk., *Colour-chests, chests ap- 
propriated to the reception of flags for making signals. 
1884 St. Yames' Gas. 10 May 6/2 A warm green, which, 
with the red gold of her hair, makes up a *colour-chord 
as simple as it is effective, 1889 J. J. Tuomas Mrondacity 
193 Advocacy of *colour-domination. Jbid. 199 To re- 
infuse the ancient *colour-dread into minds which had 
formerly been forced to entertain it. 1879 Roon Chromatics 
xvii. 298 A delicate *colour-emphasis is by no means eas) 
of attainment, 1600 Dr, Dodyfoll 1. i. in Bullen O. Pl. 
IIT, 103 Women with their *coullour-fading cheekes. 1889 
tr. Benedikt's Coal-Tar Colours 26 Generally known as 2 
*colour-lake and not as a colouring matter proper. xggz 
Hutoer Dict. s.v. *Coloure maker, colorificus. 1794 
G. Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 11. xx. 370 The arts of 
‘colour-making and dycing. 1796 Hull Advertiscr 12 
Mar. 2/1 Buildings now used as a *Colour Manufactory .. 
Also the *Colour Mil! and Utensils. 1879, Roop Chro- 
matics xviii. 316 The poetry of colour which leads the 
artist .. to seize on *colour-melodics as they occur in na- 
ture, 1879 G, Atten Col, Sense i. 2 The growth of a dis- 
tinctive *colour-perception. 1708 Loud. Gas. No. 4486/4 
Francis Moore... *Colour-seller. | 1884 Sir F. S. Ronerts 
in r9¢ Cen2. June 1063 ‘The period of *colour-service was 
raised to seven years for soldiers at home. x862 R. H, 
Patrerson Ess. Hist. § Art 15 (What every one who has 
pressed his fingers upon his eyes must know) that’ sensa- 
tions of colour may be excited .. independently of an 
*colour-stimulus, 1817 R. Jameson Char. fin. 83 
*Colour-Suite of Minerals, made under the eye of Werner, 
1875 tr. Vogel's Chent, Light vit. 60 The ‘small number of 
the *colour-tones compared with the large number of 
musical tones is very striking. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
*Colour vision, the recognition of colour by the eye, 1887 
Daily News 29 June 58 Apartments .. *colour-washed in 
several shades of pale grey and chocolate. : 


18. Special combs.: Colour-guard, in a U.S. 
infantry regiment, a guard for tlie colours con- 
sisting of. eight corporals and the colowrbearer ; 
colour-hearing (see quot.); colour-line, (a.) on 
seals or engravings, fine el lines indicating 
colour or tincture. (4,) esf.in U.S., the line of 
demarcation between the coloured and the white 
tace; colour-party, the party consisting of two 
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junior officers assisted by four serjeants, who carry 
the colours of a regiment; colour-piece; a piece 
of bric-a-brac, or the like, introduced into a room, 
etc., for the sake ofits colouring; colour-printing, 
printing in different colours, chromatic printing ; 
ence colour-print, -printer; colour-sense, the 
sense of colour, the power of discriminating colours; 
colour- striker, a practical colour- maker; a 
maker of chemical colours (cf. StriKz) ; colour- 
top, a top of which the upper surface is painted 
with the colours of the spectrum, or some of them, 
in order to show the effects of their combination 
during its rapid revolution. See also Coxour- 
BLIND, -BOX, ~DE-ROY, -DOCTOR, -MAN, -SERGEANT. 
1823 Craps Technol. Dict., *Colorguard. 1882 Times 
12 Jan. 5/6 *Colour-hearing..a phenomenon of which some 
few people are conscious. .viz. an appearance of certain 
colours accompanying the perception of notes or noises. 
1878 N. Amer. Rev. CKXVII. 491 We shall soon cease to 
hear of a *color-line, 1862 Catal Intern, Exhib. 1V. 15/2 
Lithographic “oil-colour-print. /éid. Establishment for 
*oil-colour- printing. 1869 Eng. Mech. 31 Dec. 377/2 
Colour-printing has now been brought to great perfection. 
1879 G. ALLEN (titie), The *Colour-Sense. 1880 Geiger’s 
Develop. Hum. Race 49 The history of colour-sense 
is of paramount importance to the total development of 
sensation. 1856 Maxwe.. in Ref. Brit. Assoc., Trans. of 
Sections 13*Colour-top. 1886 A thenzum 21 Aug. 242/2 The 
mixture of colours apart from the mixture of pigments... 
is best illustrated by the use of the well-known colour-top, 
+ Colour, 5.2 Obs. = Cunty. 
1719 D’Urnrey Pills V. 24 And all my wealth they took by 


stealth, Thus was a poor Colour trick’d. 


Colour, colox (kz'lez), v. Forms: see the sb. 
(ME. coloure(2, etc. 2. OF . couloure-r, colore-r 
L. colorire, £. color CoLouR.} 

1. ¢vans. To give colour to; to imbue, charge, or 
mark with colour or hue; to paint, stain, dye. 
Const. also with over. 

¢ 1325 Z. £, Aldit. P. B. 456 perauen. .watz colored as be 
cole. ¢ 138 Cuaucer Parl. Foules 443 As the fressh rede 
rose newe Ayene the somersonne coloured ys. ¢ 1400 Dest7. 
Tray 3052 Corvyn by crafte, colourd with honde, c 1420 
Liber Cocorumt (1862) 47 Color hit with safroune. xg27 R. 
Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (2589) 254 The coastes..1 have 
coloured with yellow. 1663 Gerpier Counsel (1664) G iij, 
The Painters are to colour over their windows thrice. 1984 
Cowrer Jask 1. 13 Askin Not coloured like his own. 1805 
Wornsw, Waggoner 1. 92 Coloured all by his own hand. 

b. absol. 

apa Meveuiye Voy, Il. 1. 163 Such things as colour blew. 
2662 Merrett tr. Nert's Art of Glass xcv, Sometimes the 
powders colour more and sometimes less, 


@ Jeg. 

1637 R. Humerey tr. St. Ambrose 1. 104 The use..of 
ancients .. doth colour and beautifie the manners of young 
men, 1888 Atma Tapema in Pall Mall G. 9 Apr. 3/r As 
the sun colours flowers, so art colours life. 

+2. To embellish, set off in rhetorical colours, 

¢ 1300 K, Alis 2201 This batail destuted is, Inthe French 
--Therefore ¥ haue, hit to colour, Borowed of the Latyn 
autour, . ; ; 

3. To represent in fair colours (what is of the 
opposite character); to give a specious aspect to ; 
to gloss, cloak, disguise, excuse ; to render specions 
or plausible. Const. oz?, over. 

1377 Laxet. P, Pi, B. xix. 455 Eche man sotileth a sleight 
synneforto hyde, And coloureth it fora kunnynge andaclene 
lyuynge. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 7852 Pai colowrne hom coyntly 
with a cause febill. ¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads. § Lim. Alon. 
(1714) 29 Whych thyng, though it be ne per Jus 
Kegale, vee itis Tyrannye. 1548 Upatt, ete. Lrasmt. Par. 
Foku o9b, They shall colour out their wickednesse with 
pretense of godlynesse. 1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 
36 They coloured theyr cursed filthye vncleannesse wyth 
the name of Nicolas the Deacon. 1606 G. W[looncocke) 
tr. Hist. Fustine Ggab, The which Salonina {a harlot) he 
colord vnder marriage. 1741 Mapp. rton Cicero (1742) I.v. 
367 Howsoever this may color, it cannot justify Cato’s con- 
duct. 1862 Merivas Rom, Lip. VU, lix. 206 Armed bands 
who had coloured their brigandage under the name of 
patriotism, ; abe : 

b.. To exhibit in a false light; to put an unfair 
or untrue construction upon ; to misrepresent. 

1393 Gower Conf, IIT, 239 They speken pleine after the 
lawe But he the wordes of his sawe Coloureth in an other 
wey. . 1529. More Fferesyes w. Wks, 267/2° This is your 
verye doctrine, how so ener ye colour it. @ 1g92 Greene & 
Lonce Looking Glasse Wks, (1861) r21 It was your device 
that, to colour the statute. 1786 J. Jay in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rez. (1835) IV. 135 The facts are inaccurately stated, 
and improperly colored., 2860 Dickens Leéé. (1880) II. 112 
The evidence has been suppressed and coloured. 

+4. To lend one’s name to; represent or deal 
with as one’s own, 70 colour strangers’ goods: 
to enter a foreign merchant’s goods at the custom- 
house under a freeman’s name, for the purpose of 


evading-additional duties. Ods. 

@ x802 in Arnolde's Chron, (1811) 88 The Cowpers of this 
cite haue vsed and dayly vse to colour straungers goodis. 
162z Marynes Ane. Law-Merch, 114 If a Factor or Mer- 
chant, doe colour the goods of Merchant Strangers in pay- 
ing but English Customes..he runneth into a Preunnire. 
1625 Bacon £ss. Usury (Arb.) 546 Then they will be hardly 
able to Colour other Mens Moncyes in the Country. @ 1655, 
Br. G. Goopman Crt. Fas. J, 1. 351 Their [ambassadors’] 
servants did colour and transport other mens goods. - 1726 
in Dict. Rust.(ed, 3) s.v. a ore, : 

5. To imbue with its own tone or character. 

[1g80 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 340 Wher cunning must worke, 
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the whole body must be coloured.]: 1835 Lytron Rienzi 
vit iti, Those emotions. .coloured his whole soul. 1838-9 
Haram Alist. Lit. LV. iv. vii. 320 His predominating good 
sense colours the whole. 1882 Sent. BALLANTINE Exper. 
xii. 123 In all these cases it isthe motive that colours the 
act. 

+6. dxtr. To colour with: to harmonize with. 

@ 3625 Frercuer Rodlo+tv. i, Your counsels colour not 
with reason of state. 1648 J. Gooowin Right .§ Afight 32 
Nor doth the Act of the Army..colour, or shadow (in the 
least) with the act of the King. 

7. To take on colour, to change colour, to be- 
come coloured ; sfec. said of grapes or other fruit, 
in acquiring the colour of ripeness. 

3667 H. Srunse in Phil, Trans. U1. 497 The Sea coloureth 
from green to darkish, and so to blue. | 1882 Garden 3 June 
389/z A marvel to me that..Grapes colour so well as they 
do. Jéid., A prime necessity as regards colouring grapes. 
Mod, This meerschaum won't colour, 

8. spec. To tum red in the face, to blush. Also 
Colour tp. 

r72x-2800 in Bainey, 2758 JOHNSON, 7 colour, to blush. 
A low word, only used in conversation, 1787 /Wirror 80 
The poor woman coloured. 1801 Mar, Epcewortx Gd, Fr. 
Governess (1832) 182, I used to colour every minute, as Miss 
Matilda does, 1836 Marryat Faphet xxxiv, Her ladyship 
coloured up with rage. 1876 Hottanp Sev. Oaks xii. 162 
He colored as if he had been detected in a crime. 

b. trans. nonce-use. 

1824 Miss Ferrier /uher. xiv, [She] only coloureda reply. 

{Cf. fo swtile, 20d, blush a reply) ' 


Colourability, color- (ksleribiliti).  [f. 
next: see -Iry.] The quality of being colourable; 
the possession of colouring qualities. 


1874 Crookes Dyeing § Cal-Print. 375 The colourability 
of the lichens is not @ property of these plants as a whole. 

Colourable, colorable (kz'lerab’l), a. 
Forms see Cozour sd, [a. OF. colorable corresp. 
to L. type *colarabil-zs, f. colordre to CoLouR: see 
-ABLE. For the: force of the suffix, cf. agreeable, 
confortable, favourable, etc.] 

+L. Possessed of or abounding in colour. Ods. 

1607 Torsen. Four. Beasts (x673)79 The colourable spots 
are wrought in fashion of a fishers net, 170§ HicKERINGILL 
Priest-cr. 49 A Fortnights time shall make it [the moon] 
as good, as colourable, and as round again, as any Cheese. 

tb. ket. Omamental. Cf. CoLour sd. 13. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Gracilitas, Exigere gra- 
cilitatent style. Quint. To write a low style without 
colourable amplifications, : 

2. fig. Having an appearance of truth or right ; 
specious, plausible, fair-seeming. 

1382 Wvcur Pol. 58 Thou; this replicacioun seme colour- 
able, it hath no good ground. <7449, Pecock Repr. v. x. 
536° Ich colorable argument. 1873 G. Harvey Leti-dk. 
(Camden) 28 For al his cullerable praetens to the contrari. 
rex J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 466b, Seduced by 
glavering conceipt of colorable error. 1633 Br. Hat, Hard 
Vexts 509 By faire and colourable treaties, 

b. Capable of being presented as true or right ; 
having at least a grima facte aspect of justice or 
validity. 

58x J. Bern Haddon's Answ. Osor. 396 One sentence.. 
cann not be found, to make those their Pardons Justifiable or 
coulorable. x622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. (1860) 455 They 
did also vex men with informations of intrusion, pon scarce 
colourable titles. 2642 Miron Aximadv. (1851) 242 Con- 
versant in no Divinity, but that which is colourable to 
uphold Bishopricks. x69 By. Watton Consid, Considered 
243 Arguments, to which he could give no colourable answer. 
3767 Brackstone Cow. II, 248 If the mother was never 
married to the father, such bastard could have no colour- 
able title atvall,. 2785 T. Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 385 
The enclosed paper, No. 9, is the only colorable evidence of 
this, 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. (1863) vi. 72 Colour- 
able grounds of complaint. 1878 E. Warre Life in Christ 
HI, xxi, 302 No even colourable escape from this criticism 
seems possible, - 


¢.. Covert, pretended, feigned, counterfeit, colin- 
sory, done for appearance’ sake, 

sito J. Survey Dethe K. Fames (2818) 7 He fonde colour- 
abill wais to serve his entent; 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
Av. iii. 235 Shall hurt hym undre coulourable deceypte. 1312 
Act 4 Hen, VIEL, c.,2 Preamb,, To be removed .. by 
colorable and untrew suggestions. 1963-87 Foxe A. § JZ. 
(1684) III. 452, I will use no colourable or covert words. 
1993 Nasne Chyist's T, 4.2, They tooke him for a counter- 
feit or colourable practiser, 1690 J. Harrincton Def 
Rights Univ. Oxford, Case Univ. 49 The said University. . 
have fraudulently, .granted colourable priviledges to divers 
members of the city. 1798 Datias Amer. Law Rep. I. 
get The conveyance was colorable and collusive. 1857 
sen. P, Tuompson Andi Alt, I, ix. 31 On pretences en- 
‘tirely colourable and false. 1886 Ziizes 24 Feb, 4/1 A case 
of bribery by colourable employment. : 

d. Of ships’ papers, etc.: Drawn up in a de- 
ceptive or designedly ambiguous form. ; 

1750 Beawes Lex Meycat, (1752) 93 [The captain] must 
not carry .. fictitious and colourable Ship Papers. 
Macens Jusuvances I, 488 Every Ship must be provided 
with complete and genuine Papers. .if the Papers be false 
or’colourable, .the Law of Nations allows, etc. 

+Colourableness, co‘lor-. Obs. [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] Colourable state or quality ; specious- 
ness, plausibility, false pretence, 7 

2571. GoLpine Calvin on Ps, ix. 3 The faythfull_prayse 
God sincerely and without colourablenesse. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 534 None of them could (notwithstanding the 
colourablenesse thereof) prevaile, 1645 T. Coreman Hodes 
Deferred 23 Activenesse without Vnity is but to-rise up 
and fall, a colourablenesse for treachery and murder, 


1755 | 
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Colourably, colorably (kz 'lerzbli), adv. 
[£ as prec. +-LY2.] Ina colourable manner. 
i. With a fair appearance, speciously, plausibly. 

@ 1400 Serm. agst. Miracle Plays in Rel. Ant, IL. 55 
Addyng many lesynges therto so colowrably that the puple 
3ife as myche credense to hem as to the trwthe. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. xxii. 105 Colourably with 
fayre speakyng should entise him. a 1667 Cowtey Ess. 
Solitude, If it were as truly as it is colourably and wittily 
said. a1718 Penn 7vacts Wks. 1726 I. 697 It might have 
reflected more colourably a kind of neglect upon them, =~ 

2. Under a feigned or counterfeit appearance ; 
feignedly ; in appearance but not in reality. 

1523 Act 14 § 15 Hen. VIII, c. 4 § 1 They occupie here... 
not only for themselfe but also colourably for other straun- 
gers. 1546 Bate Zug. Votaries 1. (1550) 50 b, Colourably 
or dyssemblyngly reconcyled. x58 ye ELL Haddon’s 
Answ, Osor. 466 Fayning' Mp and counterfetly or colorably. 
1868 E. Epwarps Raleigh I, ii. 2g The jewels were sent, 
colourably .. to Germany. 1883 Law Ref. 11 Q. B. Div. 
436 He. .colourably withdrew from the partnership. 

. With a show of reason or legality; with a 
prima facie ground or pretext ; on the face of it. 

1577 Hanmer Ac, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 463 To the end 
he might colourably depose him. 16s: Honses Leviath. 
ur. xlii. 277 There is no other place that can so much as 
colourably be drawn to countenance [it]. 2786 Burke W. 
Hastings Wks. 1842 11. 198 [It] could not be even colour. 
ably disposed of at the pretended will of the said nabob. 
1862 Sat, Rev. 13 Sept. 308 No one could doubt that the 
issue was at least colourably different. 3 

Co‘lour-blind, 2. Unable to see certain 
colours ; unable to discriminate between individual 
colours, or shades of colour. 

(The strict meaning ought to be ‘blind to colour’ as a 
whole; but as this rarely exists (except in the case of the 
totally blind), the term is applied with much laxity to any 
constitutional inability to discriminate between colours, 
the common type being inability to distinguish the red and 
the green rays of the spectrum from each other.) 

1854 Mackenzie Dis. Eye (ed. 4) 948 It seems probable 
that yellow glasses will prove of use tocolour-blind persons, 
1866 Huxtey Phys. ix. § 8 Such colour-blind persons..are 
unable to distinguish between the leaves of the cherry-tree 
and its fruit, 1878 Browninc La Suisiaz 39 Here’s my 
elppbede colour-blind, Eyes like mine to all appearance. 

. fig. Taking no note of differences in racial 
colour, in sex, etc. 

1865 Commonwealth (Boston, U.S.) 38 Feb., A govern- 
ment color-blind ; no distinction of race in the camp or the 
senate. 2888 Pa/Z Mall G. 17 Sept. 4/1 The National As- 
sociation of Journalists .. agreed that their body should be 
colour-blind as to sex, 1890 Jéid. 15 May 3/1 Neither in 
the Dutch republics nor in the English colonies is the law 
absolutely colour-blind as between Black and White. 

Co‘lour-bli:ndness. The condition of being 
colour-blind ; a visual defect, consisting in inability 
(greater or less) to discriminate between different 
colours, or shades of colour. 

This optical defect was first described by Dalton in 1794 
(Alem, Lit. §& Phil, Soc. Manchester V. 28), and was for 
a considerable time known scientifically as Daléonism. The 
accuracy of the words colour-blind and colour-blinduess 
has often been impugned; in scientific use achromatopsy 
occurs; J. Dixon Diseases of the Eye (1859) 279 suggested 
the term acritochrontacy (axptto-xpwmaria), with its adjec- 
tive acritochromatic 

1854 Mackenzie Dis. Eye (ed. 4) 946 Colour-blindness has 
been detected much oftener in males than in females, 1855 
Ban Senses § Int. u. ii. 3 (1864) 236 Colour-blindness has 
been known to exist with reference to green, but as yet, not 
to violet. 1876 Foster P/ys. (1879) mt. ii. 491 The most 
common form of colour-blindness is that of persons unable 
to distinguish green and red from each other, 

» Jil. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 4/2 The Liberal Papers, instead 
of imitating the political colour-blindness of the Unionists. . 
frankly admit that black is black, 

Co‘lour-box, 

1. A box of colours, a portable box for holding 
artists’ colours, brushes, etc., a paint-box. 

Mod. The Society of Arts’ shilling colour-box. 

2. Calico printing. The box which supplies 
colour to the printing rollers. 

1858-75 Ure Dict, Arts I. 604 Sometimes for the highest 
rollers, and especially in machines of more than four colours, 
the cumbrous colour box is dispensed with, and a doctor 
inserted in a curved frame is applied to the roller instead. 
bid. 1, 607 The machine printer. .attends to supplying the 
colour boxes with colour. 


3. An instrument devised by Clerk Maxwell for 
compounding the colours of the spectrum in any 
required proportion. 

1870 C. Maxwett Led. 6 July in Lyfe (3882) 346, I made a 
great colour-box in 1862, and worked it in London in 1862. 
1882 Ibid. 475 His colour-box demands a special notice. 

+ Colour-de-roy. Ods. [a. 16th c. F. cozleur 
de roy ‘king’s colour’.J See quot. 1611. 

1539 Ld. Treas. Ace. Sc. in Pitcairn Cryin Trials 1. 298* 
xxiilj_elnes of colourderoy to be pame coitis. 1543 Aderd. 
Reg. V. 18 (Jam.) Ane gown of colour-de-roy. 1602 Mars- 
TON Antonio's Rev. wiii, His nose is just colour de roy. 16x 
Cotar., Couleur de Roy, was in old time Purple; but now is 
the bright Tawnie, which wee also tearme, Colour de Roy. 

Colour-doctor (Calico-printing): see Doctor. 

Colour(e, obs. form of Cuonzr. 

Coloured, colored (ko'le1d), ofl. a. [f. Co- 
LOUR w. or 5b,'+-ED.] : 


1. Having a colour or colours ; ‘diversified with 


variety of hues’ (J.). : 
Strictly, exclusive of black and white ; also, exclusive of 
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what is the normal or prevailing hue; thus in Bod. the 
coloured parts of plants are those which are other than 
green. Often with the name ofa particular colour prefixed, 
as in Slue-coloured, etc. Coloured vision : see Vision. 

€ 132g [see Cocour wv. 1}. ¢ 1400 Desty. Troy 3757 Crispe 
herit was the kyng, colouretas gold. 1523 Fitzuers. Husd, 
§ 68 A coloured horse that hath moch white on hym. 1884 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher. uw. xix. 258 The coloured and the 
cleare glasses, x6xx Binte Rev. xvii. 3 A scarlet coloured 
beast. 1665 Boyte Occas. Reff. v. v. 313 A gentleman.. 
chancing to come in a colour’d suit. “1807 J. E. Suits 
Phys. Bot. 168 Coloratum, coloured, expresses any colour in 
a leaf besides green. 1858 Mrs. Cartyre Leté. Il. 362 A 
large coloured map on excessively thick paper. 1872 E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I, ix, 150 A coloured flannel shirt. 
‘fod, White or coloured shirts. 

+b. fig. in Music. Yigurate: see quot. Obs. 

1609 DouLanp Ornith. Aficrol, 78 The Counter-point is 
two-fold,Simple and Coloured. . The Coloured Counter-point 
is the constitution of a Song of diuers parts by diuers 
figures, and differing Concords. 

ec. fig. of literary style, etc. 

1855 Macauuay Hist. Lug. 1V. 381 The most..vividly 
coloured picture of the English Court. 1873 Mortey Rows- 
seax 11. 28 That fresh, full, highly-coloured style. 

2. Of the complexion; es/. with defining words, 
as fresh-coloured, tll-coloured, well-coloured, etc. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb,) xxxii. 147 Rist faire folk and 
wele coloured. ¢ 1340 Boorpe he boke for to Lerne Dj a, 
It doth..make a man loke euyil colored. 16zx Burton 
Anat, Mel. 1. ii. m1. xv. (1651) 12 They [Students] are most 
part lean, dry, ill-coloured. 1799 Aled. Yrul. VW. 45 The 
child has appeared fresh coloured and easy, . 

b. sfec. Having a skin other than ‘ white’; esp, 
wholly or partly of the negro or ‘coloured’ race. 

1611 Sreep Theat. Gt. Brit, xxv. (1614) 49/1 Their .. 
coloured countenances, and curled haire. 1760-72. Fan 
§& Ulloa’s Voy. 1. 1. iii, 121 The..Negro women, or the 
coloured women as they are called here. 1832 Marryat 
NV. Forster xxi, ‘ Au cachot !' cried all the coloured girls. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xviii. 182 Among the 
coloured circles of New Orleans. 880 Print. Trades Frud, 
xxx. 5 Frederic Douglass, the celebrated coloured orator, 

ce. Of or belonging to the negro race. 

1866 Howetts Venet, Life v. 14 Our own coloured melo- 
dies. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CKXVI. 387 If state govern- 
ments are opposed to coloured suffrage. _ : 

+3. Made to look well: a. Fair-seeming, spe- 
cious, plausible. 

a 1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 79 No colourede excus- 
acioun. 1576 Freming Panoglie Ep. 193 He spared no 
coloured pretence to allure the vulgar sort. 

b. Glossed over, so as to appear right or good. 

zggs in Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 378 The kings coloured 
and too shamefully suffered adultery. 1887 N. ‘I’. (Genev.) 
1 Thess, ii, 5 Nether dyd we any thing in coulored coue- 
tousnes, | : 

ce. Feigned, pretended, simulated. 

1543 Grarton Contn. Harding 449 A false fained and 
coloured frende. 1574 tr. Alarlorats’ Apocalips z Content. 
ing himselfe with coloured holinesse, 1589 Purrennam 
Zug. Pocsie wt. vii. (Arb.) 166 To allow such manner of 
forraine and coulored talke to make the iudges affectioned. 
16x10 Guiuim Heraldry mi. iv, (1660) 117 A Hypocrites 
coloured zeal. 

Colourer, colorer (kelerax).  [f. Cotour w. 
+-ER1,] One who or that which colours; one 
who paints in colours, or colours maps, prints, etc. 

r6r2 W. Parkes Curtaine Dy, in Collier Bidi, Catal. 11. 
106 Tobacco. .now made..the drunken colourer of Drabby 
salacy. 1686 Aciionay Painding Sidust, ii, 84 He under- 
stood little of Composition..but was an admirable Colourer. 
1796 Hull Advertiser 30 Jan. 1/1 Wholesale and retail 
Paper Hanging Manufacturers, and licenced Colourers. 
1885 Bookseller 5 Mar., W. S. Print-Colourer in General. 
Maps and other subjects, Coloured in the Best Style. 

+2, A dissembler; a perverter of words, etc. 

268: Granvitt, Sadducismus 1, 39 Colourers, changers 
Perverters of the Face of things. 


Colourful, colorful (kalerful), a. vare. [see 
*FUL.] Full of colour. 


1890 Temple Bar Mag. Feb. 179 Down the straight, 
colourful streets one looks. 


Colouring, coloring (ka 'lerin), vd/. sd. [f. 
CoLtour v.+-Inel.] 1. The action of the vb. 


CoLour in various senses. a. /2¢. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiv. (1495) 56 In 
peyntynge and colou ge of walles. 1780 Harris Philol. 
£ng. Wks.(x841) 419 With good drawing, but with bad and 
defective colouring. 1821 Craic Lect. Drawing iii. 183 
The colouring of a head in a process of water colours. 

b. tech. The production of a fine polish on 
a silver surface ; done, in silver manufacture, by 
rubbing with rouge: see also quot. 1875. 

1875 Jevons Moncy (1878) 126 It is usual to dissolve the 
copper from the surface of the blank pieces of metal, so as 
to produce a film of pure white silver upon the surface. 
This operation called colouring, gives a fine bright appear- 
ance to the [base silver] coins when new. 

ce. fig. The giving of a fair or specious appear- 


ance, especially, to what is bad. 

1549 LATIMER 37d Serm., bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 88 Let them 
leaue their colourynge and cal them by their Christian name 
Brybes. 1570 B, Gooce Pop, Kiugd. iv. (1880) 57 Fraude 
and craftie coulourings. 1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (1661) 262 
Equivocation isacunning colouringofalye. x798 J, Hucks 
Poems x12 Truth. .With specious colourings mask’d unholiest 
views. 180x Strut? Sorts § Pas? ut. ti. 141 To give the 
better colouring to their undertaking. 

2. The effect of the application of colour, the 
way or style in which anything is coloured; also 


concer. a coloured work, a painting. 
81-32 
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1907-Curios, in Husb, § Gard. 61 To give the Flowers 
that lively and beautiful Colouring, which is. .their chief 
Merit. x753 Scots Mag. Nov. pr A coach of state be- 
daubed with gilt and colourings, 1806 Worpsw. Ode J7- 
tint. Inimoré, 198 The Clouds .. Do take a sober colouring 
from an eye That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality. 
1899 G. Auten Col, Sexse i. 3. The existence of bright 
colouring in the world at large. 

. in Painting. iad 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 5 Colouring. .comprehends 
two things, the local colour, and the claro obscuro. 1862 
Tuornsury Turner I. 339 The old Téméraire is the most 

Jorious consummation of colouring ever painted by English 

fingers. 1885 Truth 28 May 848/1 The colouring of this 
picture is most objectionable. 

e. fig. in Music. 

2881 Athengunt 26 Mar. 437/1 A certain want of variety 
in the colouring of his music. 

d. Of rhetorical picturesqueness. 

1762 J. Brown Poetry i Poca (1763) 190 The. .highest Col- 
ourings of his [Virgil’s} Pencil are prostituted tothe Vanity 
ofthe ruling Tyrant. 1799 WValpoliana iii. (1819) 4 From the 
elegance of its language, and the warm colouring of the 
descriptions. 1825 Macautay Aft?ton, Ess, (1885) 11/1 The 
art of poetic colouring, 

e. Pervading character, tone, or aspect. 

1769 Bracksrone Comm, 1V. 330 The offences differ in 
colouring and in degree. 1834 J. H. Newman Par. Serut. 
(1837) I. xxiv. 362 It takes a general colouring from Christi- 
anity. 1867 Freeman Norat. Cong. (1876) I. iii. 121 They 
give a different colouring to the transaction. 

3. Colouring matter or substance. 

¢ 1460 RusseL. Bk. Nurture 123 in Babees Bk., Turnesole 
pat is good colourynge. 1884 /¥calth Exhib. Catal. 153/1 
Liquid Butter Colouring, Liquid Annatto Cheese Colour- 
ing. 

Colouring, coloring (ka'larin), Api. a. [fas 
prec. +-Inc2.] That colours: in senses of the verb. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. vi, xii. a4 The action 
of heat or fire, & colouring bodies objecte: 179% D'Is- 
RAELI Cur. Lit, (1866) 33/2 Conceptions. agreeably set off 
by a warm and colouring diction. 1801 Aled, Frat. V. 199 
Very little impregnated with colouring articles, 

b. Colouring matter. [It is doubtful whether 
colouring is here originally the Ap/. a. or the vd. sd, 
used attributively.] Any substance colouring a 
natural body, or employed in the arts to colour 
objects. 

‘ By chemists, however, the term isonly applied to organic 
bodies. and not to mineral substances..Colouring matter 
may be defined to be substances produced in animal or 
vegetable organisms, or easily formed there by processes 
occurring in nature, and which are themselves coloured, 
or give coloured compounds with bases, or with animal or 
vegetle fibre’ (Uve Dict. Arés). 

1805 W. Saunpens Afin, MVaters 69 A saline. .water, will 

+. produce material changes on the colouring matter. 1813 

Sir H. Davy Agric. Chent. (1814) 146 The colouring matters 

of flowers. 1831 Brewster Oftics xxvi. 220 The colouring 

matter of the amethyst. 1838 T, Tomson Chem. Org. 

Bodies, Contents 11 OF Blue colouring matters: Indigo, 

Litmus or turnsole, Blue flowers, 

+ Co‘lourish, a. or sb, Obs. (See quot.) 

1598 Fiorito, Muffola, a kind of colour that goldsmithes 
call colourish (1611 that Goldsmiths vse to colourize mettals}. 

+ Co‘lourish, v. Ods. vare—'. [perh. after It. 
colorisc-ere (Florio 1611) =L. colorive, colorére to 
colour, paint: cf. early OF. colorir, coloriss-ant= 
colorer: see COLOUR v. and -ISH. Cf. also dusnzsh.] 
To colour up, brighten up with colour. Hence 
Colourishing wd/. sb. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psevd. Zp, Pref. Aiija, New impres- 
sions [were] but the colourishing of old stamps which stood 
pale in the soul before. is : 

Colourist, colorist (kzlarist). [f. CoLoun sd. 
+-1st: perh. a. OF. coloréste in same sense] A 
painter skilful in colouring; an adept in the art 
of colouring ; a master of colour. 

3686 Acuionsy Pasting Illust. iii. 124 Excellent De- 
signers, Admirable Colounsts. x695 Drypen Du Jéresnoy's 
Art Paint, N. 200 (R.) Titian .. and the rest of the good 
colourists, 1846 Rusxin Mod. Paint. 1.1.1, vii. § 17 Gains- 
borough .. The greatest colourist since Rubens, and the 
last, L think,-of legitimate cotourists. 1860 /did, V.1x. 323 
note, There have been only seven supreme colourists among 
the true painters, 

attrib, 1859 Guttick & Tims Paint, 220 The English 
school ., is essentially a colourist school. ; 

b. fig. Also said of descriptive writers. 

1756-82 J. Wanton Zss. Pope Il. 34 Spenser ..was as 
warm a colourist. 186x Crain Hist. Eng. Lit. I. 442 Sack- 
ville ,, is almost as great an inventor as he is a colaurist 

Colouristic, coloristic (kelari'stik), a, [f- 
prec. + -10.] Of or pertaining to a colourist or to 

“ artistic colouring. 

31663 Sin F, Luicuton Presid, Address R. Acad., Grave 
doubts.. in regard to the colouristic aptitudes of the people 
{Egyptians}. 1884 Cent. Mag. TX. 210 Its coloristic 
charm may tempt him to be content with mere decorative 
effectiveness instead of true pictorial beauty, . 

Colourless, colorless (kz'loilés), ¢. [f. 
COLOUR sb. +'-LESS. | 

1. gex. Without colour. 

(cx380: see .b.] 1660 Bowe New Exp, Phys. Mech. 
xxxvil, 314 Little Bodies, which..are Diaphanous. and 
Colourless. 1756 C, Lucas Zss, laters 1. 129 note, Thames 
water at Richmond is always, in dry weather, perfectly 
colorless and pellucid, 1878 Huxiey Physiogn. 77 You ob- 
tain a colourless and transparent gascous body. z 

._b. spec. of the complexion: Without any. tinge 
of red; pallid, blanched. | ; 
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©1380 Sir Feruntd, 1164 Pan was Olyuer al colourless for 
pe blod pat he had schad, 1842 Tennyson Morte D' Arthur 
213 His face was white And colourless. 1856 Lever Jfar- 
tins of Cro’ A. 315 The cheeks colourless. 
ec. Without bright or conspicuous colour ; dull. 
2708, Sourney Yoan of Ave 1x. 293 Dark on the upland 
bank The hedge-row trees distinct and colourless Rose on 
the grey horizon. 1878 B, TayLor Devhalion 1. iv. 32 A 
shadowy colorless lands i a 
2. fig. Without distinctive character, vividness, 
or picturesqueness, 
186x Sat. Rev. 8 June s85 Particular instances are .. sub- 
stituted for general and colourless terms. 1873 Max MG. 
Ler Sc. Reg. 155 An ancient colourless and unpoetical 
religion, 1875 H. Kincstey No. Seventeen 289 She was a 
trifle colourless, perhaps, but. .always resolute enough. 
‘b. Without any leaning or bias favourable or 


unfavourable ; neutral. 

1868 Freenan Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. vit. 102 The tale is 
told in a perfectly colourless way. 1880 Bricut Lng. Hist. 
1394 The king. .fixed upon..a colourless man, as best fitted 
to carry on the system. 1883 Harfer’s Alag. Dec. 133/2 
The words were colorless in themselves. 

Hence Co‘lourlessly adv., in a colourless man- 
ner, without brightness or distinctive character. 

1883 Standard 28 Mar. 3/4 {He} sang well, though rather 
colourlessly. 

Co‘lourlessness, color-. [f. prec. + -NESs.] 
Colourless quality or state. 

1684-5 Bovty J/in, Waters 94 Salts that resemble it in 
transparency, colourlesness, and Figure. 1854 Blackzv. 
Mag. LXXVI. 551 We are too fond of paleness, colourless. 
ness, in our interiors. 1869 Contemp. Rev. XII. 438 The 
accessory circumstances ..are all presented with photo- 
graphic clearness, colourlessness, and boldness of relief. 

+ Colourlike, a. Ods. [see -LIKE.] Charac- 
terized by colour, well-coloured. 

1450 Hottann Howlat 894 The farest foule of the firth.. 
So clene and so colourlyke ([Sannat. AS. colourike] That 
no bird was him lyke. 

t Colourly, edu. Obs. rare—'. [f. Conoun+ 
-Ly¥*.) Colourably. 

1552 Bare Apod. 117 (R.) Alentiri spiritué sancto To de- 
ceyue God by a falschede, colourly and slyely to dyssemble. 

Co‘lour-man, — 

1. One who deals in colours, a colour-seller. 

. zee ‘T. HEare] Ace. New Juvent. p. wii, A Colour-man 
in the Strand. 1758 ons’, Cove i 233 Justice Quar- 
ril, an oil and colour-man in Whitechapel. 
Rogue's Life ii, 1 gave my orders to the 
settled .. with .. the artist that day. 

b. A CoLoungr. 

31882 Athenzum 8 July 51/2 A Map of the Mediterranean 
++ mainly remarkable for the fact that the colour man has 
quite forgotten the alteration of the northern frontiers of 

reece. 

ec. Camp colour-man: see Camp sb.2 VII. b. 
18s9 F. Grireitus Artil. Man, (1862) 34 A camp colour: 
man 0" company, 

Colour-serjeant, -sergeant. An army 
serjeant whose special duty it is to attend the 
regimental colours in the field. 

The rank was created by George the Fourth, when prince 
regent, as a recognition of the conduct of non-commissioned 
officers in the Peninsular war. 

1823 General Order daly 27, From the 25 June 1813 one 
Serjeant of the establishment in each Company of every 
Regiment of Infantry shall be designated ‘Colour Serjeant’ 
+» The duty of attending the Colours in the field shall at 
all times be performed by the Colour Serjeant. 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XXI. 266 Tour or six sexjeants are charged with the 
important duty of guarding the colours of the regiment: 
they constantly attend the officers who carry them, and are’ 
Gol, remap pra Joti) Cf c 1] 

oloury, colory (kx 'leri),a, [f.CoLoun, +-¥1. 
ei collog. Characterized by or abounding in 
colour. 

1853 C. Bronté Villette xxviii. (D.), Roundly charging 
you with being ..too flowery and coloury. 3884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Caloury, roan or spotted. Said of cows that are not 
self-colourcd. In auctioneers’ posters one frequently sees 
a stock of cows described as ‘good, coloury cows’. 

2. Commercial. Having a colour characteristic 
of good quality. Applied to hops; also to a par- 
ticular class of coffee beans of a bright binish tint. 

1880 Daily News 28 Oct, 3/8 Coffee .. middling to 
fine middling colory, 89s. to oss. 1883 Standard 18 May 
6/§ [(Cofice} Grayish, at 61s. 6¢., to 63s. 62.3 coloury, at 
91s. 1887 Daily News 25 Jan. 2/5 (Hops) ‘The demand for 
useful coloury samples of the new English growth. x890 
A Coffec-broker writes: An inferior Coffee would very 
rarely be ‘coloury’, but even a good Coffee need not neces- 
sarily beso. The Soll eosnon eenally doecstce #4 ‘coloury’ 
is that from Guatemala, But Java Coffee, of equal value, is 
usually a light yellow and very rarely described as ‘ coloury’. 
Gol , sb. dial. [=OF. colp, F. coup, Tt. colpe 
OW. 


1856 Dickens 
colourman and 


2692 Coxxs, Coif, a blow, also a bit of anything. 1880. 


W. Cornw. Gloss., Colp, 2. blow. . 
+ Colp, v. Obs. [? Echoic nonce-word.] “" - 
3889 Flemine Virg. Georg. 1.16 Colping ravens restlesse 
birds vntimely tokens gave. —-. EO ead oe 
Colp.. Irish: see Conzor 2, wT 
.Colpack, var. of Canpao, CoLBAOK. -«’ 
18977 WRAXALL Hugo's Alisér. wt, Ixix, Flaming se ren 
Golpenchyma (kplpenkim’). Bot [t-_ Gr. 
néam-os bosom, fold of a garment +.éyxupe. infu- 
sion; cf. parenchyma, etc.] : Tissue composed of 
sinuous or wavy cells. ; 
3866 Treas. Bot., Colpenchyuta, sinuous cellular tissue. 
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Colpeurynter (kplpivintar), Afed. [f. Gr. 
xéAm-os bosom, womb + *edpuv7yp, agent-n. £ et- 
pév-ery to widen, dilate.] An instrument for dilating 
the vagina. .. x1882in Syd. Soc. Lex. . » . 

Colpheg, colphize, var. CoLaPuize v., to caff. 

Colpice, colpas. dial. [Etymol. uncertain. 
(Blount (or his editor) conjectured its identity with 
med.L. colpicium, Corpicze.) Cf. CoLweEicH.J 

1717 Blount’s Law Dict.s.v. Colpicium, ¥ suppose by Col. 
pictis is meant Samplers or young Poles, which being cut 
down make Leavers or Lifters, in Warwickshire called Co/. 
pites to this day. [App. now obs. in Warwicksh.] 1730-36 
in Baiwey (folio). 1880 1, Cornw. Gloss., Colpas, % prop or 
underset to a lever. 

\|\Colpindach. Obs. Sc. Zaw. [App. related to 
Ir. and Gael. colpa full-grown cow, colpach, colb- 
thach heifer: ?. corruption of the last.] A heifer. 

1492 in Acta Don. Concilit 265 (Jam.) XL oxen, xx 
ky, a bull, auchtene cowpendochis. 1597 Skene De Verb, 
Sigui/., Colpindach, ane young beast ee Low, of the age of 
an or twa yeires, quhilk is now called an Cowdach or 
Quoyact 1609 — Reg. Afaj. 2 They ordeined to the 

rowners, for their fie..ane colpindach (ane quyach, or 
ane young kow) or threttie pennies. 1822 P. Cuatsers Diel- 
ding 120 If the appealer in ordinary crimes was worsted his 
pledges paid the King nine cows and a colpindach. 

Colpitis (kglpaittis). Azed. [f. Gr.néAnos bosom, 
womb + -IT18.] Inflammation of the vagina. 

18976 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 592. : 

Colpocele (kp'lpesil). Bed. [f. as prec. + «Hay 
tumour.} A tumour or hernia in the vagina. 

2860 in Mayne Z.xrfos. Lex. : 

Colpon, var. of Cunron, Ods., cut, piece. 

IColportage (kelporta-z, kp'lppstedz). [Fr., 
f. colporter to hawk, carry for sale: see -AGE.] 
The work of a colporteur; sec, the distribution 
of religious books and tracts by colporteurs. 

3846 Worcester cites Bainp. 1876 M, Davies Unorth. 
Lond, 38 A man .. whose business it was to manage the 
*colportage’. \ 

il Colporteur (kolportér, kp‘Ippstex). [F. agent- 
n. f. colporter, app. {. col neck + porter to carry: 
see Littré.] A hawker of books, newspapers, etc. 
esp. (in English use) one employed by a society to 
travel about and sell or distribute Bibles and reli- 
gious writings, 

3796 Burxey A/efastasio 111. An itinerant German 
Colporteur, or book pedlar. 1825 New Afonthly Mag. XIV, 
64 The hawkers of fly-sheets. like the colfortenrs of Paris, 
1846 Worcester, Colforter, a hawker; a pedier; a pedler 
of books. 1862 Brit, Workman t June, The Colporteurs 
of the Relgous Tract and Book Society of Scotland, 1865 
Parman F 7, & Eng. in N, elmer. (1880) 17 Intrepid Col- 
porteurs bore the Bible to city, hamlet and castle. 

Col-prophet: see CoLE-PROPHET. 

Colrach, Colrake: see CunrzaTu, CoLERAKE. 

Colre, -rye, -rik, obs. ff. CHoLER, CHOLERIO. 

Colsa, obs. form of Conza. . 

Colsar, obs. form of CouD-sHorT. 

Coish (kplf),v. dal. Also coleh. = Corr v. 6. 

1937 Mem, W. Siukeley (Surtees Soc.) IIL. 33 The ground 

ing up, as the plowmen term it. 18.. Northam, fs 
Diati., 1 stood on the bank of the brook .. when the bank 
colshed in and J fell into the water. 

So Colsh sé. ; 

1847-78 Hatuwett, Cols, concussion. North. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss. (E. D. S.), Coleh, aloud and startling noise ; 
are = smart blow. Colcher, a heavy fall, ‘He came a regular 
colchcr,. . . 

Colsie, obs. variant of Cosy. . : 

Coistaff, variant of CowL-STarr. — - 

Colt (kéult), sd. Also 3-6 colte, 5 collt, kowlt, 
6-7 coult,.7 aoalt, 9 dal. cowt, cout. [OE. colt, 
applied to the young ass and young camel (see 
ae ¢ 1000); of :obscure origin. Cf. Sw. dial. 

sult pig, hardy boy, also Sw. fz//, Du. hula, brood, 
family, Sw. ulter, hulting, Da. holtring’ big lad ; 
no related words a pear in Icelandic] © - ‘ 

1. The young of the horse; or of animals of the 
horse kind. In Scripture applicd -also.to the 
young ofthe camel, 7 9° | : 

‘The sense young ass’ is now perh. only dialectal. While 
the young of the horse is still with the dam it is usually 
called a oad} afterwards.the young horse is a co/¢ to the 
age of 4, or in the case of a thoroughbred, 5 years, while 
the young mate is a ji//y. On Dartmoor the name is used 
to include ponies or moorland horses generally. 

_¢1000 ABLFRIC Gert, xxii. 15 Pritig Sefolra olfend myrena 
mid heora coltum..and xxass myrena mid heora tyn coltun. 
¢x290 Lives Saints Laud MS. (2887) 482 Wilde coltes and 
Stronguc, 1393 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvyur. xii. (496) 
802 Whyle he is acolte he maye touche his heed wyth his 
hynder fote. 148x Caxton Reynard xxvii. (Arb.) 62 There 
sawe we goo a rede mare, And. she had a black colte or a 
fool of iiij monethis olde, ‘x61x Bisur Gev. xxaii. 15 Thirtic 
milch camels with their colts .. twenty shee asses, and ten 
foales. — Yohu xii, 15 Behold, thy King commeth, sitting 
onanassescolt. 1632 SANDERSON Ser. 366 Like an vnruly 
coult that willouer hedge and ditch. x730 Baitey (folio) 
Colt, 2 young Horse, Mare or Ass, 1846 J. Baxter Litv, 
Pract. Agric. 1. 425 At two years old, the colt, if for har- 
ness, may be put to plough or harrow. 3897 W. F.Coter 
Venville Rights on Dartmoor 6 (in Trans, Devonsh. Assoc. 

XX) A messenger is sent very carly in the morning -. to 
the moorman of a quarter, ordering him to drive his quarter, 
say for ponies, or colts, as they are called in drift language. 

Jig. 1390 Martowe and Pt..Tamburl. w.-iii, Nay, we 


COLT. 


will break the hedges of their mouths, And pull their kick- 
ing colts out of their pastures. 7 
. fag. (mostly kemorous or slang.) Applied to 

persons having the characteristics of a colt: a. A 
young or inexperienced person, a*‘ green hand’; 
Spec. in Cricket (see quot. 1873); in dial. an awk- 
ward young person who needs to be broken in ; 
b. A lively or spirited person; }¢. A lascivious 
fellow, a wanton. 

ai228 Fuliana 54 Kuer beo acurset colt of swuch cunde. 
1586 Cocan Hazen Health (1612) 247 The surest remedy that 
can be deuised for Cupids colts, @zs9z Greene & Lopce 
Looking Glasse Wks. (1861) 119 Come on, in faith, my colts. 
1896 Suaxs. Merch. V. 1. il. 44 That’s a colt indeede, for he 
doth nothing but talke of his horse. 1665 J. Wess Stoue- 
Feng (1725) 56 Every Colt in Bissonty assigns the Weight 
of'a Stone by Measure. ¢x6g0 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Colt... algo a Lad newly bound Prentice. 1722 De For 
Col. Gack (s840) 209 She was a wild, untamed colt. 1847 
Tennyson Princess v. 445 She's yet_a colt—Take, break 
her. 1858 5. Waucn Che Young Chirrup wur a mettled 
cowt. 1893 Slag Dict., Colt, a person who sits as juryman 
for the first time. Zérd., Colt, a professional cricketer during 
his first season. f 

a. tvansf. Coltish nature (cf. BEAS® I c.). 

1727 C. Turetcetp Stixpes Hibern, Bev, [A birch rod] 
to drive the Colt out of the man. 

+3. A cunning fellow, a cheat. Obs. rare. (CE. 


Cot v. 2.) 


1624 SanpERSON Serm. f.109 An old trick, by which C. + 


Verres, like a cunning colt, often holp him at a pinch. ¢ 1690 
B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Colt, an Inn-keeper that lends a 
Horse to a Highway-man. 

4, Legal slang. The barrister that attended on 
a serjeant-at-law at his induction, 

1765 E. Wynne Odserv. Degree Serj. aé Law 102 ‘Then 
Mr. Bailey, his colt, delivered his rings to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 1843 Sir F. Potrock Rementbr, (1887) I. 212 In 
April I accompanied the newly made Chief Baron as his 
Colt. 1889 Serj. Rouinson Bench § Bar, ‘The colt. .walks 
in [fone] behind his principal, and it is said that the term 
‘colt’ is merely a parody on that Latin word. 

5. a, Maud. A piece of rope used as an instru- 
ment of chastisement. b. slang. A piece of rope 
with something heavy fastened to the end, used 
as & Weapon, 

1769 Farconer Dict, Marine (x789) Bouts de corde, a cat 
of nine tails, colt or rope’s end for punishment. 1830 Mar- 
rvat King’s Owz viii, He always carried in his pocket a 
colt (2 2, a foot and a half of rope, knotted at one end, and 
whipped at the other) for the benefit of the youngsters. 

+1873 Slang Dict., Cold, a murderous weapon, formed by 
slinging a small shot to the end of a rather stiff piece of rope. 
1878 Yares Wrecked in Port xxx. 340 A cabin-boy, about 
to receive the punishment of the ‘colt’ from the mate. 

6. A third swarm of bees in the season. 

1780 W. Etuis Mod. Husbandman 1V. i. 182 (Britten) 
The swarm is the first and  renies number, the cast is the 
next, the colt the next, and the spew the least of all. 

+7. The plant Legidium latifolium, otherwise 


called Dittany. Ods. 

1585 Lioyp T¥eas. Healt Gij, Colt or detin plasterid 
vpon the goute, and disese called sciatica, healyth the same, 
8. Colt’s tooth. a, Zz. One of the first set of 
teeth of a horse (or ass). . 

1607 TorseL. Four-f. Beasts (16: If they [Asses] do 
peg sen «. before Ke casting CPS Colts-teeth, oe 
remain steril..all their life. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 754 
Horses have, at three years old ..the Colts-tooth. 1689 
Lond. Gaz, No. 2421/4 A brown bay Gelding .. with Colts 
Teeth in his Head. 

b. fig. Youthful tastes or desires ; inclination to 


wantonness : in cértain phrases. 

1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prod. 6o2 But yit I had alway a 
coltis tothe. — Reves Prol. 34 And 3it haue I alwei a 
coltes oe 1588 Greune Perinedes Wks. (ed. Grosart) 
VII. or' Hee hath beene,a wag, but nowe age hath pluckt 
out all his Coltes teeth, x6r3 Suaus. Hen. VIII, 1. iii, 48 
Well said Lord Sands, Your Colts tooth is not cast yet? 
1709 STEELE Tatler No.2 ‘gr @ 4 About Sixty, which gener- 
ally produces a Kind of latter Spring in amorous Constitu- 
tions, my Aunt piargery had again a Colt’s-Tooth in her 
Head. 1800 Worcorr (P. Pindar) Ld. Auckland's Triunph 
Wks. 1812 IV. 317 His Majesty..Had a Colt’s tooth and 
loved another Dame. 1841 J. T. Hewnerr Parish Clerk: 
I. 8: They not shedding their colt’s teeth yet. 

9. Comb, as +t colt-bridle, colt-lke adj.; colt- 
drift, the drift of ‘colts’ or ponies on Dartmoor 
(see DriFt) ; + colt-herb, + colt’s-hoof=Couts- 
Foor. Seealso Cout-Evin, CoLrs-Foot, CoLt’s TAIL. 

1483 Cath, Augl. 72 A Colte brydylle, Zipatene, 2368-73 
Coorer Thesaurus, Chamexluce, the herbe called coltes 
hoofe. with a broad leafe like a poplar. x387 Mascate 
Gout, Cattle (Britten & H.), Colt-herb. 1842 Tennyson S¢. 
Stmcon Stylites 174 With colt-like whinay and with hoggish 
whine. 1885 Sat. Rev. 5 Sept. 322 Some .. remnants of 
authority still left .-of the old Forest laws, amongst which 
is the colt-drift, the ponies being locally called colts, 

Colt (kdult), v». [f. prec. sb.] 
tL ar, To-frisk or ran wild as a-colt (usually 
implying wantonness). Olds. rare. 

1596 Srenser State Zvel, Wks. (Globe) 61z/2 Shooke of 
theyr bridels, and began to colt anew, more licentiously then 
before: 1746 Exmoor Scolding (iD. S.) 30 A colting 
Hobby-horse [said of a woman}. 

+2. trans: To befool, cheat; ‘také in’. Obs. 

x580 Nortn Plutarels (1676) 728 There was Cicero -finely 
colted, as old as he was, b: 


1 Hen. IV, uU.ii. 39. 1616 Beaum. & Fr. Little Fr. Law- 


yern. i, Am I thus colted? 16x8 Frercner Loyal Sidj." 


a. i, What, are we bob'd thus still, colted and carted? -. .-. 


@ young man. ‘3396 SuAKs. . 
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+3. (See quot.) 
x6rx Suans. Cyn, u. iv. 133 She hath bin colted by him. 
+4. Of bees: To throw off a ‘colt’ or third 


swarm. Oés. 

1ygo W. Exuis fod. Husbandman 11. ii. 11g. 

3. tvaus. To beat with a ‘colt’ (see Coir sd. 5). 

1932 Derby Mercury l. No. 21 A parcel of Nailers. . seiz- 
ing upon a poor young Fellow colted him up to Kilmain- 
ham. 1836 Marryat A/idsh. Easy xii, He colted me for 
halfan hour. 7 

6. intr. To fall or ‘cave’ in, as a bank of earth ; 
to collapse, give way. dzal. (Cf. ConsH, v.) 

(There is perhaps some association between Catve and 
colé thus used.] 

1679 Piotr Staffordsh. (1686) 133 If the coal be full of rifts, 
it isso much the more apt to colt in upon the Workmen. 
Lbid. 306 (The earth]... suddenly coped or colted down 
upon him. 1884 R. Lawson Upton-on-Severn iWds., Colt, 
to fall in, as the side of a grave or pit. ' 

tColtage. Ods. [f. Cour sb. +-AcE; ? with 
suggestion of AcE sé.: cf. do¢age.] = CoLrioop. 

cx720 W. Givson Farrier's Guide 1, viii. (1738) 36 More 
incident to young Horses .. and to some more than others 
even in their Coltage. . 

Colterity. zonce-wd. [f. Cour; cf. corporeily, 
ete.] Quality of being a colt. 

1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nat. (1852) 11. 190 A colt may grow 
to be 2 horse, and afterwards made a gelding ; but colteity, 
horseiety, and geldingeity, must always continue them- 
selves, in whatever beast inexisting. 

Colter, variant of CouLrEn. 

Colt-evil. ? Ots. A swelling in the sheath of 
the penis and adjacent parts, incident to horses. 
Also ¢rausf. priapism. 

1460 Play Sacram. 615 The Coltugll [? euyll] & y° 
brostyn men he wyll undertak. 1523 Firziers. /72s6, § 101 
Coltes eturyl is an yll disease, and commeth of ranknes of 
nature and bloudde. 1607 ‘YorseLt Serpents (1608) 662 
Being frolike above measure [he] supposed it to be the 
operation of his medicine that caused this colt-evil. 1741 
Compl, Fam.-Piece m. 460 For the Colt Evil, take the 
Powder of Anniseeds, and the eaves of Betony. 1753 
Cnampers Cycl. Supp., Colt evil, a disease incident both to 
horses and geldings. 

Colthood (koulthud). [f. Cont +-Hoop.] The 
state of being a colt; the colt stage of life. 

186g Mrs, Wuitney Gayworthys 1. 126 Old Flighty, 
named in colthood, but long outgrown. .her title. 31887 T. 
Harpy Woodlanders 1.i. 5 Leg-joints, shoulders, and hoofs 
were distorted by harness and drudgery from colthood. 


+Co'ltie, z. Ols. (See quot.) Hence Co'ltiness. 

1683 i, Bosarr in PAdl. Trans, XU. No. 165. 771 It may 
be doubted too, whether some of these trees thus liable to 
the fury of the Frost have not been Coltie? 753 CHAMBERS 
Cyet. Supp., Coltie, among the timber merchants, a word 
used to express 2 tree which has a defect in some one of 
its annual circles, which renders it unfit for many of the uses 
it might have been otherwise fit for. . This co/gézess might be 
the occasion of the mischief. 

Colting (kawltin), vid sb. [f£ Conr v. 5 + 
Incl] A beating with a ‘ colt” or knotted rope. 

1833 Marrvat ?. Simple xii, The constant thrashings 
and coltings I received. 1836 — Jfidsh. Easy xii, Give 
him a good colting. 

Coltish (kdultif), a. [f Cour sd. + -1su.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a colt or colts. 

xgqz Upatt LZvrasm. Apoph. 9b, In horses .. such as been 
coltish or ful of courage, etc. 1602 Life 7. Cromwell un i. 
95 Whether [the horses in this country] are not coltish, 
given much to kicking or no. 1620 Hc Mulier (title), A 
Medicine to cure the Coltish Disease of the Staggers. 1833 
Sir C. Bett Hand 305 The coltish wildness of expression. 
1886 SteveNsON Silverado Sq. 67 Although as strong as a 
horse, he looked. .only leggy, coltish. 

transf, & Wild, frisky, untrained. +b. 
Lustful, salacious, wanton. Ods. 

©1386 Cuaucer AZerch. 7. 603 He was al coltissch, ful of 
ragerye. cx450 Petworth MS. Chaucer Wife's T. 602, I 
had-alway.a Coltissh tooth. 1g77 B. Gooce Hevesbach's 
Husb. ut. (1586) 126 Our Asses are of themselves desirous 
enough of the Mares... for it is a woonderfull coltishe beast. 
x58 Srpney Asty. § Stel/a xxi, But if he tame Such coltish 
yeeres, 1623 Suintey Love Tricks 1. v, A_parson’s wife 
that was coltish once. 1782 Cowrer Progr. Err. 360 Man’s 
coltish disposition asks the thong. 1850 Tennyson J AZevt, 
cxi, The chur] in spirit .. Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons thro’ the gilded pale, 

Hence Co'ltishly edv., Co'ltishness. 

1g6r T. Norton Calvin's Inst. wv. 74 Decaline ++ is as it 
were a.bridle, wherwith they may be holden backe. .which 
coltishly resist against Christ. 1587 T. Hucues, etc. AZis- 
fort, of Arth t iv. Cho. Yet Pegasus ..coltishly doth 
kick the cloudes in sky. 1649 G. Danien Trinarch., Hen. 
ZV, lii, The Coltishnes of Mutinye. 

Colt-pixie. Also 6 colle-, coll-, 8-9 -pixy, 
-piskie. [see Prxie; the first clement hes been 
supposed. to‘be the same as in CoLE-ProPHET; but 
the antiquity of the popular notion that it is colt 
appears to-be supported by Drayton Wymphidia : 

* This Puck is but a dreaming dolt, Still walking like a 
ragged colt, Of purpose to deceive us.'] . 

mischievous sprite or fairy, formerly believed 
in, in the south and south-west of England. : 

1542 Upatt Lrasu. Apoph, 111 b, 1 shall be ready at thine 
elbow to plaie the parte of Hobgoblin or Collepixie. 158 
J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor.259 b, Ye cannot choose but 
mervayle also, what collpixie [gus _malus genius) had so 
bewitched hym. 1987 Grose Prov. Gloss., Colt-pixy, a spirit 
or fairy, in the shape of a horse, which (wickers) neighs and 
misleads horses into bogs, etc. Hamp.” 1847-78 HaLiiwe 
Colt-pixy, afairy. West, The fossil echinz are, called colt: 


COLUBRINE. 


pixies’ heads, To beat down apples is to cokpixy in Dorset. 
x870 Lettice Lisle 125 *Thou'st as ragged as a colt pixie, 1 
declare, child’. . The pixies..were in the habit of luring men 
into bogs in the form of a ragged colt, and then vanishing. 

Coltsfoot (kdwltsfut). Also 6 coltefote, 7 
coltfoote. [Named from the shape of the leaves. 

(The alleged reference to the colt of Matt. xxi. 9, etc. 
aqbears to be a modern conceit.)] 

. The common name of Jussilago Farfara 
(N.O. Composite), 1 common weed in waste or 
clayey ground, with large spreading cordate leaves 
downy beneath, and yellow flowers appearing in 
early spring before the leaves. 

2552 Hutoxt, Coltefote herb, Sachion Farfara, Tussilago, 
1867 Marner Go. /rovest 38 Coltes foote_of some is called 
Bethicon, 1578 Lyte Dodvens 1. xii. 20 Called... Fole foote, 
Horse houe, Coltes foote, and Bull foote. 1624 A lthorp ALS. 
in Simpkinson Washingtons p. lv, Gathering broome budds 
and coltfoote. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 560 The Vapor of Colts- 
foot hath a sanative vertue towards the Lungs. 1860 Rus- 
kin Mod. Paint. V. vii x. § 14 The plant, which .. grows 
first on earth that has been moved, is the coltsfoot. 

b. The leaves used for smoking as a cure for 
asthma, etc. @. An infusion of the leaves. 

a@x625 Fretcuur Vice Valour i, i, Our moderne Kick 
Which has been mightily in use of late Since our young 
men drank Coltsfoot. 1710 Sremne Zatler 266 2 3 Upon 
the Table lay a Pipe filled with Bettony and Colts-I'oot. 

2. Applied to other plants allied to the preceding, 
eg. Fragrant, Sweet C., Nardosmia (Letasites) 

Sragrans and paliaia ; or resembling it in leaf, etc., 

e.g. in North America, dsaviu canadense ; in W. 
Indies, Piper peltatum (L'othomorpha); Spotted 
Coltsfoot, Farfuginm grande; ~ Water C., the 
yellow water-lily (A’uphar). 

14.. MS. Bode. 536 in Cockayne Sav. Leechd. U1. 319 
Pees pully aquaticus, icc, water coltys fot, it is [lyke] to 
water lyly & hit hap a 30low floure, 1862 D HER LZ, 
Gard, 8o Coltsfoot (sweet-scented). Its flowers, with a power- 
ful heliotrope-odour, appear in winter, before the leaves. 

+3. (See quot.). Obs. 

1601 Hotrann //iny I. 510 Sprigs slipped from the stocke, 
liue and doe full well: but .. they ought to be pulled away 
with a colts foot of their owne, so as they take a quicke 
parcell also of their mothers bodie with them, in manner of 
a fringe or border hanging thereto. 

4, Comb, coltsfoot candy, -rock, candy or rock 
made with the leaves of the coltsfoot, used as a 
remedy for coughs and colds ; so coltsfoot stick. 

1861 Mayntw Lend, Labour Il. 78 A street-vendor of 
cough-drops, horehound candy, coltstoot-sticks. 

Colt-staff, obs. variant of CowL-starr. 

Colt’s tail. 

1. A kind of small cloud with a ragged edge, 
portending rain. (Cf. mare's aa) 

1738 Phil. Trans. XLI, 542 On the roth, I saw Colts-tails, 
as the Sailors call them .. Marks of rain, 1880 Jerrenis 
Gi. Estate 155 ‘The colt's-tail is a cloud with a brushy 
agri like 2 ragged fringe, and portends rain, 

. A name for the Canadian Flea-bane, Zrigeron 
canadensis. (Miller Plant-names.) 

# Coluber (kg lizybaz). Zool. [L. coleber snake.] 
A genus of harmless snakes, typical of, and for- 
merly coextensive with, the family Colubride; 
exemplified in Britain by the common Ringed 
Snake. (The name was formerly not limited to 
harmless snakes.) 

1763 W. Owen Dict. Se. r} Arts I. 674 There are several 
very beautiful species of coluber without particular names, 
1804 Phil. Trans, XCIV. 70, I have. .received two colubers 
from Java; and .. two from Martinico; all four venomous. 
1826 Dennam & Crarrerton Trav. N. Africa 1. 50 We 
also killed this day an enormous snake, a species of coluber. 
1847 Carpenter Zool, § 507 The Harmless Snakes are 
divided into two families,—the Colubridze, or Colubers,— 
and the Boide, or Boas, 

+Colu‘bre. Obs. rare—'. Pad. L. colubra, 
fem. of coluber (Pr. colobra, F. coulenvre) snake} 
A snake, adder, 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 397 Na serpent has a hed 
sa fel, Sa venamuse na 3a cruel As be hed of be colubre is. 

Colubriad (kéliébrijéed), [£ L. colubr(z)- 
snake (see prec.) +-A4D I c.] The epic of a snake, 

1982 Cowrer (itd), The Colubriad. 

Colubrid, -ide (kp'lizbrid), a. and sb. Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. colsebstd-x.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the Colzdbridw, a snake 
family comprising the majority of the non-venom- 
ous snakes, B. sd. A member of that family. 

1887 Ginrrr in Eucyel, Brit. KXII. 192/2 The group 
of true Colubrides, Co/nérina, are land snakes..The group 
of Bush Colubrides, -Dryadina. wats 

+Colubri'ferous, a. Ols—° [f. L. colubrifer 
(£. colubr(z)- snake + -fer bearing) + -ous.] ‘That 
bears or brings forth Snakes’ (Blount Glossagr.). 

Colubriform (kélibrifgm), a [f L. colt- 
ér(z)- snake +-Form.] Having the form of a colu- 
ber; applied to certain venomous snakes, such as 
the Elapide and. Hydrophide (sea snakes), 

1847-9 ‘Topp Cyc?. Anat. IV, 29x/x The colubriform poison: 


ousserpents.. have comparatively short venom fangs. 1870 
tr. Fignuier’s Rept. & Birds 46 The Colubriform family. 


Colubrine (ke'litbrain), a. and sb.1 fad. L, 
colubrin-us like a snake, cunning, f£. colsdr(¢)- 
snake. Cf. F. colubréz.) . ‘ 


COLUBRINE. 


1, Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a snake 
or serpent; snake-like. 

@ 2828 SKELTON Image Ipocr, Wks. 11. 290 His county 
pallantyne Have coustome colubryne With code viperyne, 
And sectes serpentyne. 2730-6 Bawey (folio), Coludrine, 
of or belonging to a Serpent; also.wily, crafty. -1883 P. 
Rosinson in Harfer’s Mag. Oct. 708/1 The colubrine im- 
possibility of springing off the ground at me. 

2. Zool. Of the nature of the Coluber or snake : 
applied to serpents, sometimes distinguished as 
true colubrine and venomous colubrine snakes. 

1844-58 Giiruer (¢¢/e), Catalogue of Colubrine Snakes, 
Lizards, etc., in the British Museum. 1860 Dattas Nat. 
Hist. Animal Kingd. 382 The fangs of the Colubrine 
Snakes. .are always immoveably fixed in the mouth, 187 
T. Houmes Syst. Susy. (ed, 2) V. 939 The Colubrine Snakes 
.. differ in several important particulars from the Viperina. 
3887 GUNTHER in Lucyel. Brit, XXII. 193 Venomous Colu- 


brine snakes. : 
B. sb. 1. A colubrine snake. [So F. colubrin.] 
+2. Alix. A talcose mineral. Obs. 


1791 Hux Fossils 28 Talc, Genus v1. Colubrine. Com- 
posed of small, flat, thick, even and close-connected Flakes. 
Lbid. 30 All the Colubrines cut easily, but will take no polish. 

+ Co'lubrine, 54.2 Ods. rare—1 [ad. med.L. 
(also It.) coludrina, deriv. of colubra snake: see 
Cutveriy.] A culverin. 

1605 CasDEN Jen, (1657) 208 Culverines or colubrines. 

Colubroid (kglibroid),z. Akin to the genus 
Coiuber; colubriform. 

Colucion, obs. form of CoLLusion, 

Colum, columb, obs. ff. Conusmn. 

Columba: see CALUMBA. 


Columbaceous (kplombéifas), a. [f. L. co- 
lumba dove+-Ackous.] Ofthe nature of a dove or 
a pigeon; pertaining to the sub-order Columbacei. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 930 Such as have shorter and 
lesser Bills, as the Gallinaceous and Columbaceous kinds. 
1872 Nicnorson Palzont. u. 263 In the Miocene period 
occur the remains of Gallinaceous and Columbaccous birds. 

+Columbai‘re. Ods. [a. F.] = CoLumbBary. 

¢1420 Padlad, on Husb.1. 534 And in a toure..a colum- 
baire,.Lete sette, as doves may therto repaire. 

Columbarian (kplombéoriin). rare. [f. L. 
columbari-us pertaining to doves, sb. a dove- 
keeper +-An.] A dove-keeper, pigeon-fancier. 

1807 Soutney Esfrictla’s Lett, (1808) I. 232 Akin to the 
florists are the Columbarians or pigeon-fanciers. 

| Columbarium (kglombé-ridm). -ia. 
[L. (neut. of coltembdrius : see prec. and -ARIU3S), 
pigeon-house, also urn-sepuichre, mortise, etc.] 

1. A pigeon-house, dove-cote ; a pigeon-hole. 

188: J. Grant Cameronians I. ii, 22 The dove-cot .. was 
built in the form of an enormous beehive. .full of columbaria 
for the pigeons. 7 

2. Rom, Antig, A subterranean sepulchre, having 
in its walls niches or holes for cinerary urns; also 
one of these niches or recesses. 

1846 C. Marrtann Ch. in Catacombs Fd The niches for 
these, disposed round the walls and central supports, give the 
whole chamber the appearance .of’a dove-cote, whence its 
name of columbarium. 1859 Lv, Broucuton Jtady I. 326 
Some less illustrious ashes nike been preserved .. in the 
columbaria of the two families. 1860 HawrHorNe J/ard. 
Faux (1878) II. xxiv. 233. 1898 Bosw. Saitn Carthage 
416 Some of the sepulchral chambers .. contain as many as 
ten niches, or columbaria, hewn out of the solid limestone. 

. A hole left in a wall for the insertion of the 
end of a beam. 

1864 in Weuster : and in later Dicts. . 

Columbary (kp'lwmbari). [ad. L. colemba- 
rium: see prec. and -ary}. Cf, F. columbaire.] 
A pigeon-house or dove-cote. 

1549 Br. Hoorer Declar. 16 Commandm, Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 390 Such as hath..columbaries, where as dovesassem- 
ble and haunt, and..feed of the poor's corn, 1646 Sir ‘T. 
Browne Psenud. Ef. ui. iii, xo The carth of Columbaries 
or. Dovehouses, so much desired in the artifice of Salt- 
peter, 749 Loner. Kavanagh xv, Thinking of the carricr 
pigeons of Bagdad and the Columbaries of eye 

Columbate (kd lu‘mbett), sb. Chen. [£. CoLUMB- 
-JUM-+-ATEL] A salt of columbic acid. 

1816 J. Saute Panorama Sc. § Art Il, 43x It is found in 
the ore of columbium or columbate of iron. 

+ Columbate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. coltemdat- ppl. 
stem of columbari to bill like doves] ‘To bill 
or kisse like a Doue’ (Cockeram 1623). 

+Columbe. Oés. rare. [a. OF. columbe, co- 
lombe, L, columbay 

1. A dove; a vessel, etc. in the form of a dove. 

1488 in T. Thomson Jiventories Neots 5 (Jam, Item, an 
uche of gold..& thre bedis of gold, a columbe of golde. . 

2. attréb, Dove-coloured. 

1g6x in T, Thomson /uventories 139 (Jam.) Ane rest of 
columbe taffeteis contenin nyne ellis. ones 4 

+ Columbered, 4/7. a. Olds. Derivation and 
meaning uncertain: appar. like fox, a cant term 
for ‘drunk’. 

r6xx Barry Raw Aldey iy. i. in Hazh. Dodsley X. 335 
They wil) bib hard; they.will be fine sunburnt, Sufficient 
fox’d or columber’d, now and then. ' 7 

Columbiad (kélwmbi,d). [f mod.L. Columbia 
(see next) + -AD.] : 

‘1. An epic of America. [Madame du Boccage 
(1710-1802) wrote an epic in French with the 
title La Colombiade.} : : : 
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1798 J. L. Moore (¢it/c), The Columbiad; an Epic Poem, 
on the Discovery of ‘America and the West Indies by 
Columbus. 1808 J. Bartow (¢it/e), The Columbiad; an 
Epic Poem in 12 books. Se aieee 

. A kind of heavy cast-iron cannon or howitzer 
formerly used in the U.S. army. . 

186r W. H. Russett in Times 14 May, The columbiad 
guns with which this battery is equipped .. The columbiad 
is a kind of Dahlgren—that is, a piece of ordnance very 
thick in the breech, and lightened off gradually from the 
trunnions to the muzzle. 1880 Liby. Univ. Knowl. IV. 161 
The howitzer shell-guns were remodeled in 1844, when the 
larger gun was first named columbiad. 


Columbian. (kélymbiin), a. [t mod.L. Co- 
lumbia, poetical name for America (f. Columbus 
its discoverer) +-an.] Ofor belonging to America 
or (esp.) the United States. Columbian Printing 
Press, an iron press for letterpress work. 

1828 in WepsTeR; and in mod. Dicts. 1841 Savace Dice. 
Printing, Clymer of Philadelphia. .came to England in 1817, 
and introduced the Columbian press. ‘The head isa power- 
ful lever, acted on by other levers towhich the baris attached. 

Columbic (kélombik), 2.1 Chem. [f. CoLum- 
Blum + -I¢.] Of or pertaining to columbium. 
Columbic acid: the same as ziobic acid, q.v. 

1807 T'. Tuomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 251 Nitric acid pre- 
cipitated the columbic acid. 1882 Avery Elem. Chem, 227 
Columbic acid has the composition, HCbO;. 

Colwmbic, a.”, var. of calambic; see CALUMBA, 

Columbier (kélo-mbiaz). Also colombier. 
[a. F. colomdbier dove-cote, used in same sense,] 
A size of paper measuring about 344 inches by 24, 
the size being varied slightly by different makers, 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 497 (Fine papers] .. atlas, 34 by 
24; columbia, 343 by 234: double elephant, 26% by qo. 

Columbiferous (kplembi-féras), a. [f. Co- 
LUMBI-UM + -FEROUS.] Yielding or containing 
columbium. 1828 WEBSTER Cites PHILLIPS, 

Columbin (kélwmbin). Z/ec¢t. [A transferred 
use of F. colombin ‘baisin dans lequel se met la 
composition de la fritte du faiencier’ (Littré).] 
An insulating material used for connecting the 
sockets of the electric (Jablochkoff) candle. 

(Formerly made of pieces of baked kaolin; now of a mix- 
ture of calcium and barium sulphates.) cn * 

1882 Drence Electr. Idum. 1. 516 The utility of the in- 
sulator lies in a sensible reduction in the amount of power 
absorbed. The ‘columbin’ gives a definite increase of 
light for a given power. : 

Columbin(e, var. of calumbin: see CALUMBA. 

xB4z E. Turner Elem, Chem, (ed. 7) 1121 Columbine, 
1873 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 57 Columbin, a bitter neu- 
tral principle crystallizing in rhomboid prisms or needles. 

Columbine (kplwmbein), a. and sd) [ME., 
a. FT. colombin, ad. L, columbin-us pertaining to 
a dove or pigeon, dove-coloured, f. coltmba dove.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a dove 
or pigeon. ; 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Columbinc..Dove-like, pertaining 
to a Dove or ES Kot 1973 Pennant Genera of Birds (1781) 
Pref. 15 The Columbine race make 2 most_artless nest; a 
few sticks laid across suffice. 1835 Setsy in Penny Cyct. VII. 
367/1 The deviation from the proper Columbine form. 

2. transf. Dove-like; resembling the dove as 
a type of innocence or gentleness. (Freq. with 
ref. to Matt. x. 16.) ? Obs. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Aferch T. 897 The turtle voys is herd, my 
dowue sweete .. Com forth now with thyne cyen columbyn. 
¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (1840) 8 Vij} maydens .. Most 
columbyne of chere and of lokyng- 1539 TAVERNER Gard. 
Wysed. uu. 8b, To fense our selfes agaynst the wyly and 
craftye foxes with columbyne arranger ¢x640 J, SuyvrH 
Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 15x Whether with this serpentine 
prudence hee had columbine simplicity. 165: Lennanp tr. 
Charron’s Wisd, 1.x, Columbine innocency and simplicity. 

8. Of the colour of a pigeon’s neck, dove- 
coloured, ? Obs, oi 

1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 372 Stone tiburtyne or floody 
columbyne or spongy rede [cf. Isidore Orig. x1x. x. §3 
Lapides. . Tiburtinus, columbinus, fluvialis, spongia, rubrus). 
1598 Frorio, Colombino, doue colour: columbine colour. 
x60r Ho.tanp Pliny I, 506 The Columbine marle, the 
Gauls call in their language... Pelias (Doue or Pigcon 
marie), 1635 [J. Bate] Bh. Zxtravagants 204 Lake and 
azure make a violet or columbine colour. 1764 Croker 
Diet, Arts §& Sc., Columbine-colour, or dove-colour, among 
painters, denotes a kind of violet. 1817 R, Jameson Char. 
Alin, 8x Columbine or pigeon-neck tarnish. | 

B. quasi-sb. 4. Short for colmbine colour. 

1606 Peacuan Graphice (1612) 95 Violets, Columbines 
and the like. 1763 Dict. Arts § Sc. 1. 672 From the same 
mixture of blue, crimson, and red, are formed the ‘colum- 
bine, or dove-colour. . 


+5. For cohimbine vine (vitis columbinain Pliny). . 


160r Hottann Pliny I. 410 OF all vines, the Columbines 
yeeld most gleaning, we OG i 

+6. A dove-likeperson. Ods.(pronune. colsuebine.) 

1647 J. Hawi Poems 72 This innocent Columbine, he, 
That was the marke of rage before, O cannot now admired 
be, But still admired, still needs more. 5-7 

+ 7. Some kind of bird. ie Sr. 3 

1698 Frver Z. Ind. § Persia in Phil. Trans, X¥. 342 
He describes a sort of Bird call’d a Columbine, making a 
Noise like a Bittern. : : ; 

Columbine (kglymbein), 54.2 “Forms: 4-6 
columbyn(e, 5 colombyne, ?colybyn, 6-7 col- 
lom-, collumbine, -byne, cullom-, cullam-, 
cullumbine, -byne, 7 colombine, 4~ columbine. 


COLUMEL.- 


[a. F. colombine, in med.L. columbina (2 sc. Adrba) 
=dove’s plant: see prec.] es 
1. The English name for plants of ‘the genus 
Aquilegia, esp. the long-cultivated 4. vulgaris, or 
common columbine, the inverted flower of which has 
some resemblance to five pigeons clustered together. 
(The horned nectaries suggested to an earlier age allusions 
to cuckoldry: cf, quots. 1602-5.)". > . . 
1310 in Wright Lyric P. v. (Percy Soc.) 26 The prime- 
role he passeth, the parvenke -of pris ...Coynte ase co- 
lumbine, such hire cunde ys. a@1400 Piste! of Stisan 111 
Columbyneand Charuwe. ¢x450 A/phita(Anecd. Oxon.) 42. 
1494 Fapyan vil. 587 The seconde course Gely coloured 
with columbyne floures.’ 1530 Patscr. 207/1 Columbyne 
floure, Sk bnagchataee 1579 SPENSER Sieph. Cad, Apr. 136 
Bring hether the Pincke and purple Cullambine. 1602 
Suaxs, Ham. w. v. 180 There ’s Fennell for you, and Colum- 
bines: ther’s Rew for you, and heere’s some for me. 605 
Carman All Fools, What’s that? acolumbine? No: that 
thankless flower grows not in my garden. 2856 Bryant 
Lo Fringed Gentian ii, Columbines, in purple dressed, Nod 
o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. @186z Mrs, Browninxc 
Lost Bower xxiv. The large-leaved columbine. 
+2. A name for Verbena officinalis. Obs. 
{c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 170 Berbena.. ys culfron swide 
hiwcud, banan hy eac sum peodscipe columbinam hated.] 
cx4so Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 142. 1597 Gerarp Herbal 
8x Veruain is called .. of some Pigeons grasse, or Colum- 
ine, bicause Pigeons are delighted to be amongst it. : 
+3. Feathered Columbine: ‘a frequent book-name 

for Thalictrum aguilegifolinm, an old-fashioned 
arden plant, which Parkinson calls Tufted Colom- 
ine’ (Britten and Holland). Ods. 

1629 Paruinson Paradisus 274 Thalictrum Hispanicum 
allum, White Spanish tufted Colombines. Thalictrum 
Montanum purfpureunt, Purple tufted Colombines. 

4. An omament in the form of the flower. Ods. 

(1436 Z. £. IVills (1882) 106 A stondynge cuppe gilt, 
shapp ofa columbyn.) 7459 Inv. Sir F, Fastolf in Paston 
Lett. 1. 473 Item, i. obelet, gilt, with j. columbyne in the 
bottom. 1491 Villef Bufford (Somerset Ho.), A colombyne 
of siluer. 1554 Busy Hills (1850) 145 Oon fiat silver pece 
wt a collumbyne in the bottome. 

5. attrib. and comb, 

1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden ii. 4 Columbine leafed 
Pyony. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 83 A Teaspoon: 
ful of Columbine seeds, ‘ 

Columbine (kp'lomboin), sb.3 In 8 colom- 
bine. fa. F. Colombine or It. Colombina, fem. 

roper name, £, colombino dove-like.] A character 
in Italian Comedy, the mistress of Harlequin, 
transferred to our Pantomime or Harlequinade. 

1727 ‘D'Urrey’ Eng. Stage Italianised (Pantomime) 
Dram. Personx, Colombine, a coquet, in love with every 
body. 1944 Fierpixc Zumdle-Down Dick (Pantomime), 
Harlequin re-enters, considering how to regain Colombine. 
1749 Cuetwoop Hist. Stage 130 An agreeable Actress when 
the part suited her voice, a tolerable dancer and a pleasin 
Colombine, x812 H. & J. Suir Rey. Addr. G8ss) 74, 
could I as Harlequin frisk, And thou be my Columbine 
fair, 1862 Al? Y. Round 13 Sept. 12 Jocy and I both 
fell in love with the columbine. She was a pretty girl and 
clever, and as good as she was both. 


Columbite (kdélo-mboit), JZ. [f. Conums- 
IUM+-ITE.] The native ore of columbium, a black 
columbate of iron and manganese ; niobite. 

1805 R. Jameson Ain. IT, 583 As it does not contain the 
metal in a metallic state I have .. denominated it Colum- 
bite. 1809 Wortaston in Phil, Trans. XCIX. 247 In ap- 
pearance the columbite is so like tantalite, that itis extremely 
difficult to discern a difference. 2868 Dana Alin. § 474. 

Columbium (kdlembidm), Chen. [f. Colun- 
éfa@ poet. name for America+-1um. So named in 
1801 by Hatchett, who discovered it in a specimen 
ofthe ore (columbite) brought from Massachusetts. ] 
A metallic element, occurring in columbite and 
other minerals. Symbol Cb.. Now called zzobéum. 

xBox Hatcnerr in Phil. ‘Trans, XLII. 65 A Metal 
hitherto unknown .. Having consulted with several of the .. 
chemists of this country, I have been induced to give it the 
name of Columbium. 862 Daya J7an, Geol, 139 There 
area number of rare ores of... columbiur among the Swedish 
azoic rocks, 1863-77 Watts Diet. Chem. IVs 49 This 
metal. ought perhaps, in justice to its discoverer, to retain 
the name columbinm which he gave to it; but as the re- 
discovery of the metal is certainly due to Rose, chemists 
are, for the most part, agreed to designate it by the name 
which he assigned to it, namely #obinne, ‘ 

Columbo, var. of CALUMBA. ‘ 

1789 A, Crawrorp in Afed. Commun, 11. 330 The powder 
of colombo root. x831 J. Davies Afanuad Afat. Med, 114 
Not inferior to gentian and columbo, ae 

+ Colu:mby, columbe, Ols.= CoLumBInE sd.4 

1513 Dovoias ucts xu. Prof. 118 Flour dammes, and 
columby blank and blew [ec, 1710 columbe blak and blew}. 

Colume, obs. form of CoLumn. : : 

Columel (kp lidmel). ‘rare. [ad.L. coleemella(sce | 
next).- Cf. F. columelle (‘mot didactique’ Littré).] 

1. A small. coluimn or pillar. Also attrib. 

ax66x Funrer Worthies 1. 279 A Majestick Western 
Front of Columel work. 1829 Lanpor Jiag. Conv. (3846) 
TJ. 255 No man_can .. enter his hall or portico, and see the 
countenances of his ancestors from their marble columels, 
withont a..sense of obligation. Laue cue oe 

+2. A column of writing or printing. Ods. 

a@x66r Futer Iorthies (1840) I, xv. 64, We have, in a 
distinct columel, assigned the places of their habitation. 

43. Anat. . te 

1610 Marxuam Afasterpiece u. iii. 217 The great columell 


or flat bone of the hippes or huckell’ ay 


COLUMELLA. 


+4. Bot, = CoLumeELpa 3 a, Obs. 

1828 Wenster cites Marty. 

|| Columella (kelizemel2). [L.;= ‘small column’, 
dim. of coftmna column. Cf. prec.] 

L. Anat. a. Anold name for the uvula, b. The 
modiolus or axis of the cochlea of the ear (col/t- 
mella cochlex): cf, 2. ©. Sometimes.applied to 
other structures of analogous form. 

1g85 Liovo Treas, Health H iiij, The lytle flap which 
couerith the wyndpipe called Uvula, some call it Columella. 
1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg. W. xx. 75 Sometimes by cold 
men have ., their Collumella relaxed, 

2. Conch. The axis of a spiral shell. 

zgae Genti. Mag. XXV. 3x Columella, the interior axis of 
the shell from top to bottom, round which the spirals are 
twisted. 1842 Proc, Berw. Nat: Club II. x. 32 The shell.. 
perfectly diaphanows, exhibiting the axis or columella very 
Clearly, 2856 Woopwarp Mollusca 100. 

8, Zot. a, ‘The long axis round which the parts 
of a (dehiscent) fruit are united; in reality, the 
ripened growing point’ (Z7eas. Bot.). 

1760 Lre Botany vi. (1776) x4 (Jod.) The substance which 
passes through the capsule, and connects the several parti- 
tions and seeds, columella, ater ek W. Bennett tr. Thoureé's 
Bot, (ed, 6) 397 The fruit [of Umbellifers] is a bipartite 
schirocarp +. two halves separating from the columella, 

b. The firm centre or axis of the spore-case of 


an wn-moss. ¢, A slender axis over which the 


spore-cases of such ferns as Zyichomanes are- 


arranged, (Treas. Bot.) 

1822 &, I. Gray Arrangem, Brit. Plants 1. 222 Columelle, 
Columella, Sporangidium. A thread-like pillar in the 
centre of the urn to which the seeds are attached. 1857 
Henerey Sot. § 319 A striking peculiarity of the capsule of 
the Mosses is the existence of this columella, or stalk-like 
process running up the centre of the cavity of the sporange. 
1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 354 The long sporogonium has a 
longitudinal dehiscence and no columella. 

4. Zool, &, A part of the pterygoid bone in the 
skull of lizards (columella craniz), wb, A delicate 
bone “in the middle ear of birds, reptiles, and 
amphibians (columella auris). Cf, 1b. e@, The 
central axis or pillar of the visceral chamber of 
many corals, 

1848 Dana Zoogh, 529 The cells have no distinct columella. 
1872 Mivart ZLlene, Anat. 111 In Lizards, a peculiar dis- 
memberment of the pterygoid, called the columella, may 
ascend and join the parietal. 1872 Dana Cora/s i. 44 The 
bottom of the calicle .. in the corallum is sometimes made 
simply by the meeting of the radiating septa; occasionally 
. with the addition of a point or columella at the centre. 

Columellar (kplivme'lis), a. [ad. L. colsmel- 
lér-is pillar-shaped, f. columella little pillar: see 

rec, and -an}. Cf. F. columellaire.] Of or be- 

onging to a columella (q.v.). Coltmellar lip: 
the inner lip of a spiral shell. 

1829 Voung Lady's Bk. 100 The aperture fof'a shell) is. . 
of two lips; the columellar or inner lip and the outer lip 
opposite to its edge. . 1884 Woopwarp Afolinsca 11. 165 Dr, 
Pfeiffer terms those teeth ‘parietal’ which are situated on 
the body-whirl, those on the outer lip ‘ palatal’, and on the 
inner lip ‘columellar’, 2870 Rotteston Anim. Life 48 
‘The shell has been detached from the body to which it ad- 
hered mainly by means of the columellar muscles. 

Columellate (kplivme'lét), a. [f. CoLUMELLA 
+-aTE2, Cf. F. columellé] Possessing a colu- 
mella. ; 1882 in Syd, Soc, Lex. 

Columelliform (kglizme'liffim), @ [f. L. 
columella + -rorM.| Shaped like a columella or 
little pillar” . 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat, II. 296/2 A moderately lon 
and slender colamelliform shaft. 1855 OwEn Shel, & Teeth 


57 The columelliform stapes passes through a notch instead 
of a foramen to attain the tympanic membrane. 


Columination : see CoLuMNIATION. 
+Colu-mity. Obs—° [f. L. colemis, a doubtful 
word = incoltmis safe, sound.) 


1656 Brount Glossoge., Columity (columitas), safet' 
soundness, health. sisi a Ms 7 


Column (kgl#m), sd. Forms: 5 colompne, 6 
columpne, collumne, 6-8 colume, (6 coolume), 
7 colomb, -umb, (cullumne), de eolum, 5-7 
~umne, 7— column. forig. a. OF. colompne, co- 
lombe :—L. columna (columpna), to which the 
current Eng. Spelling isassimilated. Mod.F. coloune 
is assimilated to It. colonva: cf. Couonne. L. 
columua was a. collateral form of colmen, culmen 
elevated object, pillar, column, f. root ce/- (-cellére), 
whence celszes high, lofty.] 

L. Arch. A cylindrical or slightly tapering body 
of considerably greater length than’ diameter, 
erected vertically as a support for some part of 
a. building ; spec, in the classic orders, a round 
pillar with base, shaft, and’ capital supporting the 
entablature ; in Gothic and Norman architecture 
applied to the pillar or-pier supporting ‘the arch. 
Sometimes standing alone-as a monument: « g. 


Trajan’s Column at Rome, Nelson’s-Column in- 


London, the Column of the Place Vendéme, Paris. 

148r Caxton AZyrr. m1, xi.258 In thyse grete colompnes' or 
pylers..were grauen the vii seyences, . 1863 SHute Archit, 
Bija, Wel practised in their measures of <. their Columes, 


1592 R. D, Aypnerotomachia 40b, In every corner. stoode: 


a Chorinthian Collumne, 3606 Hortanp Sueton 35, They 
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erected in the Forum 2 solide Columne Inare ote or 
Piller} almost 20. foote high, of Numidian Marble. 1624 
Worron Archit. in Relig. Wotton (1651) 225 Pillars, which 
we may likewise call Columnes (for the word among Arti- 
ficers is almost naturalised), 1662 Gerpigr Princ. (1665) 4 
The Orders of Colombs. 17x2 Hearne Codlect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) III. 35x The Colum erected in Memoryof the Dreadfull 
Fire of London. 1932 Pore £4. Bathurst 339 Where Lon- 
don’s Column, pointing at the skies, Like a tall bully, lifts 
the head, and ltes. 1823 Scott 7vicvw, 111, xxi, Where the 
shatter’d columns lie, Showing Carthage once had been. 
1879 Str G. Scorr Lect. Archit, 1, 148 In no feature is the 
difference between Classic and Gothic architecture so 
strongly marked as in the column. 7 

b. A natural columnar formation, esp. of igneous 
rock. 

1798, Phil. Trans. LXV. 1 5 Two groups of prismatic 
basaltine columns. xi LyELL Student's Geol, (1885) 470 
The columns [of basalt] are sometimes straight, at others 
curiously curved and twisted. 1882 Geinte Te.t-dk. Geol, 
(1885) 493 In the more perfersiy columnar basalts, the 
columns are sometimes articulated. 

ce. fig. Support or prop. (ef. pillar.) 

@ 1619 Fotuerny 4 theont. . vit. § 6(1622)273 Monarchies 
which were the highest Columnes of Maiestie vpon the 
Earth. 1725 Pore Odyss. iv. 963 Now from my fond em- 
brace, by tempests torn, Our other column of the state is 
born, 1862 Maurice Alor. § Met. Philos. IV. ix. § 25. 548 
He did not require a religion to be the column of society. 

d. Anything of columnar shape or appearance. 

1673 Grew Anat. Rootsiii. § 29. 68 In others, they [vessels] 
stand not so much in Pricks, as Portions or Colums, as in 
Cumfry. Jbid. 69 Sometimes Columns and Chords are 
compounded, asin Burnet. 1859 Tennyson Geraint § Enid 

4 Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, And bared the 
knotted column of his throat. 

2. a. Calico-printing. A hollow copper cylinder 
used for fixing the colours of printed fabrics by 
means of steam. b. Dist#//ing, A vessel contain- 
ing a vertical series of chambers, used in continuous 
distillation, 

1875 Ure Dict. Aris I. 652 s.v. Calicoprinting, ‘The 
lower end of the column terminates in a pipe, mounted 
with a stopcock for regulating the admission of steam. . The 
pieces [of calico} are lapped round this column, but not in 
immediate contact with it. /d/d. Il. 55 s.v. Distillation, 
The vapours from B rise through the distillatory column C, 
and D the rectificatory column. 

3. transf. An upright mass of water, air, mercury, 
etc., resembling 2 column in shape; a narrow mass 
rising high in the air, as @ column of smoke. 

x671 Mitton Sazrson 27 As ino fiery column charioting 
His godlike presence. cx1jyoo Bunttey (J.), The whole 
weight of any column of the atmosphere. 3778 Desacutizns 
Fires Impr. 50 There are .. two Columns in the Chimney, 
one of eae Smoak, and the other of descending Air. 
1732 Pore Ep, Bathurst 255 The waters,.Not to the skies 
in useless columns tost. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. 
183 Production of musical sounds by the vibrations of a 
column of air in a pipe. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr.go The 


downward pressure of the column of mercury in the tube. 


4. One of the narrow divisions of a sheet of 
paper, page of a book, etc., formed by vertical 
ines or separating spaces ; used for denominations 
of figures (as in money accounts), lists of names in 
a schedule, ete., or for the sake of convenience in 
arranging the printed matter on 2 wide page; 
also, a narrow block of letterpress so arranged, 
or a series of letters or figures arranged vertically. 
In Jl, said esp. of the vertical divisions in a news- 
paper or journal, as receptacles for the news, etc., 
which ¢ fill the columns’ of these publications. 
©3440 Promp. Pary, 88 Columne of a lefe [Pynsou of a 
boke}, columua. 1894 Biunpevu. Exerc. 1. ii, (ed. 7) 6, I 
adde the 2? to the columne of pounds. 1599 THYNNE 
Animadz. (1875) 6 His editione .. beinge fyrst printed but 
in one coolume in a page. 1612 Brinsizy Lud. Lit, xx. 
Log U 229 A little paper. e, made for the purpose, with 
sundry columnes in each Pig: 1644 Nye Guunery (1670) 
88 Look in the second Table, and in the Cullumne of 3 
pound, 1706 Hearne Collect. 14 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
204 He.. is resolv’d to print..in columns. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver i, ii. 186, I wrote down a great number of words 
in columns. Ke . JoHNsON Tobog I. 370 The volume 
is printed in black-letter, in double columns. 1832 Act 2 § 
3 Will, IV, c. 64 § 26 The respective counties .. mentioned 
tn the fourth column of the said schedule. 1870 Miss 
Baiweman 2. Lynne Il, iv, 83 ‘C. S. was earnestly en- 
treated to return to his wife,’,.in the second column of the 
Times. x88 Burnsipe & Panton Theory Equat. xi. (1886) 


* 232 Any series [of constituents] such as a a2 aa .. ay ar- 


ranged vertically, form a column [of the determinant]. Mod. 
Our columns are always open to correspondence on this 
subject. Poolscap paper ruled with money columns. P 
&. A vertical line or square bracket in printing. 
1647 Jnr. Tayvtorn Déissuas, Pofery u. u. § 3 These words 
-.make a-distinct quotation, and ought by the printer to 
have been divided by'a colume. 1658 Collection of Offices 
¢, Omitting so much of either asis included in the calumnes. 
46. One of the lights in a mullioned window. 
ax607 Avnrey ATS. Life R. Kettel in H. G. Woods 


" Religio Loci (2888) r2 The windows of the Chapel .. were 


ood Gothique painting, in every a figure. 
7 . Bot. The upright cylindrical structure formed 
by the. coalescence of ‘the filaments; as in the 
mallow, or by the union, of the stamens with the 
style, a8 in orchids, Me 


{x676 Ganw Anat, Flowers iit. § 15 The Attire. not con-- 


sisting of several little -Thi upon so many Pedicils, 2s is 
described $ hut Is all one cntive Part, like a thick Columna 
in the midst ‘of the Flower,] 1807 J. E. Suurn Phys: Bot. 
460 The'style of the Orchideze bas been called-a column. 


COLUMNAR. 


2830 Linney Oxtl. Princ. Bot. 59. 1872 Ouiver Elem, 

Bot. 1. 264 The adherent anther, together with the rostel- 

lum and stigma, constitute the column of the Orchis flower. 
b. =COoLUMELLA 3 a. 

2776 Wirnerine Brit. Plants U1. 824 A capsule cut open 
horizontally to shew .. the column in_the Center, to which 
the partitions are connected. 1800 Hutt £lem, Bot. 1. 73 
Column. A centre body extending from the bottom of the 
case to the top of the lid. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 234 
Seeds 1-2 in each cell, attached to the central column. 

8. Anat. and Phys. A name given to various 
parts of the body (usually translating L, co/smna) ; 
e.g. ‘fleshy columns of the heart’ (colzmnuw carne), 
‘column of the nose’ (co/umua nasi, the anterior 
part of theseptum) ; esp. spivaé or vertebral column, 
the spine. 

1831 R, Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 750 Before the vertebral 
column, 1866 Huxtry Phys. xi. (1872) 261 Along the 
spinal column. .the spinal nerves give off branches. 

9. Zool, a. The body or stem of a sea-ancmone. 
b. The jointed peduncle of a stalked crinoid. 

1688 Roxieston & Jacnson Anim. Life 239 (Sea ane- 
mone). At the limbus the base passes into the wall or 
column, which is naturally more or less straight. 

10. Zit. A formation of troops narrow laterally 
and deep from front to rear; the usual order in 
marching, 

1677 Eant Orrery Art of War 69, 1 would march my 
Army in two or three several Bodies divers wayes, which 
the French call Columes, but we, and 1 think more properly, 
Lines. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Zechn. s.v., ‘lo march in a 
Column, is to march a great depth, or in a long File, in- 
stead of making a large Front, 1830 E. 5. N. Capper. 
Dict. ATit, Sc. 40 In the close column the companies of a 
Battalion are formed in rear of each other at a distance of 
Two paces. /did., ‘The Open Column occupies the same 
extent of ground as when in Line, minus the front of the 
leading division. 188x Henty Coynet of [forse xvi, (1888) 
165 He [Marlborough] formed in a conspicuous position, a 
heavy column of attack, opposite the French left, 

Ll. Maui, A body or division of ships. 

180g in Nicolas Dis, Nelson (1846) VIL. 166 note, Fleet 
formed in order of sailing in two columns, the van led by 
the Victory Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson. 1875 Brenrorp 
Sailor's Pocket-bk. i, (ed. 2) 21 A Column means any 
number of ships in a distinct group, whether in line ahead, 
abreast, or otherwise. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 113 
Columns of Division or Subdivision. .denote that the ships 
composing a fleet are formed in divisions or sub-divisions, 

12. Comb., as column-enctrcled, -like, -scattering 
adjs., column-wise ady.; column-lathe, a lathe 
fixed on a vertical extensible post, used by dentists 
and watchmakers column-rule (/iné27g), a thin 
piece of brass (‘rule’) used to separate columns 


of type (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 

1799 Soutiey ing. Eelog. vi, Yon holly-hock. lifting, 
column-like, a stem Bright with its roseate blossoms, 1812 
Byron Ch. /ar, 1. liv, ‘The column-scattering bay'net. 1822 
Bestia Iks. X. 35 English and Greek shall be printed 
column-wise. 1835 Witiis Pencillings 1, xii. go The whole 
area of the column-encircled front. 

Column (kg'lim), v. nonce-wd. [f. the sb.] 
tntr. To form or move in column. 

1839-48 Baitey Festus viii. 93 When one, by one, Pride, 
love, and jealousy, and fifty more Great feelings column up 
to force a heart, And all are beaten back. 

Colaumna (kdlemna). duat. and Phys. 
Pl. -s, [L.] A column or pillar; a name given to 
many parts of the body: see Cotumy S. 

19738 Anat. Dialogues (ed. 2) 159 Their (the Ventricles} 
most considerable eminences are thick flesh froductions 
called colunmne. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade M. 445 The 
septum between the openings of the nostrils is called the 
columna., 1879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 16 The fixing 
of the columna having been accomplished, the edges of 
the lip must be neatly brought together. 

b. Formerly also=CoLumn 7 9: v. 

Columnal (kélwmnal), a. [f. Conumn + -at.] 


= COLUMNAR. 

1767 Busu Hibernia Cur. (1769) 59 Most curious columnal 
combination. 1977 Hamitron Volcanos in Phil, Trans. 
LXVIII. 4 Lavas that have taken the columnal form. 1801 
Soutney 7alaba xu, xi, Crag overhanging, nor columnal 
rock Cast its dark outline there. a 

Columnar (kély'mniin), a. [ad.late L. colmndr- 
-2s, f.columua COLUMN : see-AR. Cf, F. colounaire.] 

1, Ofthe nature or form ofa column (or columns), 
resembling 2 column, column-like. 

1728 ce ch. 31974 Pennant Tour Scotd, 1772, 161 The 
rocks dip almost perpendicularly, and form long columnar 
stacks, 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IL. x. 515 Two 
ranges of arches, resting seemingly on tall columnar piers. 
3877 Bavant Little People of Snow 165 Here the palm 
se gr Its white columnar trunk. 

1832 Fg. Quincey Czsars Wks, 1862 IX, ar A perfect 
model of Roman grandeur, massy, columnar, imperturbable. 
x860 Emerson Cond, Life, Behav, Wks, (Bohn) 11, 387 In 
the shallow company. .here is the columnar Bernard, 

@. Said: of rocks (such -as basalt) and crystals 
which have 2 column-like evecare: prismatic. os 

Woopwarp Fossils (J.), White columnar spar, out 

Byatiey 1994 Suitivan View Nat. 1. 435 The bery! 
which is a..crystal of the columnar form. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave Hunt. ii. 24 Fingal’s Cave ..and that of Staffa.. 
hollowed out of columnar basalt, rss 

d. Brol, Said of tissue in which the cells are 


colamnar, prismatic or cylindrical.’ ‘ 
1845 Topp:& Bowman Piys.,Azat. U1. 3 The epithelium: 
. being of the columnar variety, and clothed with cilia. 


COLUMNARIAN, 


1855 Batrour Afan. Bot, (ed. 3) 4 Columnar cellular tissue, 
divided into Cylindrenchyma, cylindrical cells, and Prism- 
enchyma, prismatical cells. 1881 Miuvart Caé 26 The 
component cells of the epithelium may be elongated at right 
angles to the basement membrane, thus forming what is 
called columnar epithelium. 

e. Written or printed in columns (sce Conus 4) 
or in vertical lines. # 

1846 Exus Elgin Mard. WU. 138 Written in the manner 
called Aionedon, or columnar. 288 Westcotr & Horr 
Grk. N. T. 11. 307 The columnar tables of attestation, 1883 
J. Mi.ucton Ave we to read Backwards 50 An iltustra- 
tion of the Mongolian columnar style of printing. 

f. Afath. 

1879 Tomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. 165 Again, let the 
co-ordinates be of the kind which has been called ‘colum- 
nar’; that is to say, distance from an axis, angle from a 
plane of reference through this axis to a plane through the 
axis and the specified point, and distance from a plane of 
reference perpendicular to the axis. 

2. Characterized by, or raised on, columns, 

1849 Freeman Archit. 43 The columnar architecture of 
mythic Greece. 1863 Sat. Rev. 305 There is such a thing 
as a columnar viaduct as well as a solid embankment, 

Columna‘rian, @. rare. [f. L. cotumnari-us 
pertaining to 2 column +-AN.] =prec. 

1958 in Jouxson ; whence in later Dicts. 

olumnarrious, 2. vare. [f. as prec. +-ous.] 
‘Having many pillars’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Colusmnarish, @. sonce-wd. [£ CoLumnar + 
-1sH.] ‘Somewhat resembling a column. (4 dad 
word)’ Webster 1828, 

1988 Family of Plants 1, Fra (Webster). 

Columnarity (kplomnreriti).  rare.—° 
CoLumNar +-iTy.] Columnar quality or state. 

1864 in Wensster, 

+ Colu-muary 
pertaining to a column, occurring only as sb., e.g. 
colunnarium a pillar-tax (sce quot. 1636 below). 
In F, colomnaire.] =Couumnar. 

1584 R. Scor Discou, Witeher. xin, xix. 258 Diverse kinds 


[f. 


a, Obs. [ad. L. columndarius 


of glasses, as. .the columnarie, the pyramidate ar piked, the .} 


turbinall, 1656 Brount Glossogr., Columnary Tribute 
(columnariti), a tribute that was exacted for every Pillar 
that held up the house. 1658 Str 1. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
537. Handsome columnary work. 1716 M. Davirs 4 then. 
Brit, 1, 106 That Columnary Monument (Trajan’s}. 
Columnated (kélymnettid, kp lwmneitéd), 
Ppl. a. [£L. cohimndt-us supported upon columns 
+-ED.) Furnished with columns, supported upon 
columns. 
1903 T. N. City & C. Purchaser ag: Columnated-window- 
stairs ..were set upon Columns, that the light (which they 
receiv'd from above) might distribute it self to all parts alike, 
1864 in WEBSTER, 
Columnation (kgldimnélfen), fad. L. cof. 
nation-em ‘a supporting upon pillars’, n. of 
action £, columna CoLumn.] The etymologically 
correct form of COLUMNIATION, q. Vv. ; 
168g J. Wean Stone-Heng (1725) 3 mozzi was the first 
that commoded Columnations ‘with Pedestals. 
Columned (kp lima), spl. a. [f. Conus 56.) 
1, Furnished with columns, supported upon 


columns; pillared. (Chiefly foet.) 
1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard, 1. 132 The column’d pile _as- 
cends. 31819 Strutsy Ros. §& Helen 107 A spring, O'er 
which the columned wood did frame A roofless temple. 
187x R. Ectts Catsddus Ixiv. 276 Thro’ column’d porch and 
chambers sumptuous hicing. 
2. Fashioned into or like 2 column, columnar. 
1872 PD Mutter Songs [taly (1878) 15 On the smooth gray 
base of yon columned stone. 1888.4 thenwum 12 May 597/t 
A. .candlestick containing one of these columned candles. 
8. Divided into, printed or written in, columns. 
38azt JoAnna Battie Aled. Leg, Lady G B, xlix. 1 
Column'd scrolls of ancient date. 186x W. I, Cotnier Hist. 
Eng, Lit. 76 A large double-columned book of nearly five 
hundred pages, 
Columnuiated, #f/. a. [See next.] =Conust- 
NATED. 
17gz Cuampens Cycd. s.v. Stairs, Columniated winding 


Stairs. 1860 Sat, dev. TX. we The. .columniated wings 
in front of St. Peter's, 1870 If 


. Witson Ch. Lindis/. 62 The 
canopy.. is raised on columniated and cusped arches. 

Columnia‘tion. [An etymologically incorrect 
form (see CoLumNavion), modelled app. on 7z7z/er- 
columniation, {. L. intercolumnium. (Coltmina- 
tio in quot. 1592 was perh. an intentional form, 
from L. cofemen =columna.)] 
Arch. ‘The employment of columns in a design’: 
(Gwilt). 
1392 R. D, Hygnerotomachia 44, What order of columi« 
nation, and what space betwixt. 1664 Evetyn tr. Hreart's 
Archit. xxviii, 68 That manner of Columniation which the 
Greeks have termed Pycnostolos, | 2889 Sat, Kev. 19 Nov. 
610/1 The architecture of fenestration and the architecture: 
of columniatian are irreconcilable. . 
'b. Division (of a page) into columns. . 27072¢e-215¢. 
3823 Lame Zilia Ser. 1. i, (x865) 3 Their sums in triple 
columniations, tee 
Columniferous (kplémni‘féres), a. [f. L. 
columnifer column-bearing + -008,] Bearing a 
column or columns. In Sof. cf. CoLUMN 7. 
1930-6 Batrey (folio), Columniferous, bearing or support.’ 
ing pillars, 2794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxiv. 330 From 
the circumstance of the receptacle standing up in the middle: 

of the flower, like a column, these have also the name o! 
columniferous plants, 
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- Columniform: (kéle:mniffim), a." [f: L. ‘coe 
lumna+ -Fous.} Golumn-shaped. . + 
1816 G, S. Faper Orig. Pagan Idol, 11. 412 A circular 
columniform altar blazing with fire. 1848 Dana Zooph, 507 
Tubercles echinate, prominent, columniform. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 56 ‘he colummiform, bladder. 

Colup, obs. f. Contor. 

Colur, obs, f. CoLous. 

+ Colur(e, v. Obs. Pa. t. and pa. pple. colurt, 
A word of venery, of uncertain sense. 

(Connexion with Cotrar has been conjectured.) 

cx420 Avow, Arth, xvii, The king couthe of venery, 
Colurt him [the hore] fulle kyndely, The hed of that hardy 
He setteona stake, /bid, xxxi, The bore brittunt thay 
fande, Was colurt of the kingus hande (44S. funde, hunde, 
rinze londe]. 

Colure (kolifioz, kawlius), sb. Astron. Also 7 
eolour. [ad. L. coliir-us, Gr. xéAoupos dock-tailed, 
truncated (f. #6A-os docked, curtailed + odpé tail), as 
sb. pl. (ai) «éAovpos (sc. ypapyat) the colures, so 
called, according to Proclus, because their lower 
part is permanently cut off from view (z.¢. in Greece, 
or elsewhere away from the equator). So F. 
colure. Both pronunciations are found in verse.] 
Each of two great circles which intersect each 
other at right angles at the poles, and divide the 
equinoctial and the ecliptic into four equal parts, 
One passes through the equinoctial points, the 
other through the solstitial points, of the ecliptic. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. vii. (Lollem. MS.), 
And cofuri bep seyde as it were collitauri, and hauep pat 
name of be tayle of a wilde oxe, pat arerep his tayle and 
makep an imparfite cercle: and colurus is seyde as it were 
unparfite cerclis. 1849 Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 50 Ther is 
tua vthir cirelis in the spere callit colures. xrg5r REconve 
Cast. Knowl, (1§536) 33 Named Colures in greek, that is 
trunked circles, bycause some partes of them come nat into 
our sighte. 1667 Mu.ton P, Z. 1x. 66 From Pole to Pole, 
traversing each Colure. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag.v.96 
Two Colures through the P do run, Quartring the Circle 
of the Sun, 1728 Newton Chronol, Amended i. 83 Eudoxus 
drew the Colure of the Solstices through the middle of the 
Great Bear. 1819 H. Busk Mestriad w. 22 Her daily 
tour, Around the ecliptic and across colure. 1854 MoseLey 
Astron. xxvii, (ed. 4) 113 This plane will intersect .. the 
heavens in a circle called the solstitial colure. 

Colurt, obs. pa. pple. of Conuan, CoLour ; see 
also CoLuR(E. 

Colusion, -yon, obs. ff. Contusion. 

ll Colutea, (koli#t7a). Bot, [L., ad. Gr. xo- 
Aouréa (nso koAorréa), name of a pod-bearing tree 
in Theophrastus.] A oe of shrubs with papilion- 
aceous flowers and bladder-like pods, hence called 
Bladder-senna; a yellow-flowered species (C. 
arborescens) is grown in England. 

1664 Eveiyn Aad. Hort, (1729) 227 Least patient of cold, 
Colutea Odorata. 1712 tv. Pontet's Hist. Drugs 1, 86 The 
astard Sena is the Colutea, or Wild Sena. 1936-7 Mrs. 
Decany Autobiog. § Corr. (1861) 1. 586 (She] dies with im- 
atience for the colutea-seed you promised her. 1794 
LaRTYN Rousseau’s Bot. English Names .. Colutea, 
Colver(e, -yr, -erin, obs, ff. CULVER, -INE. 

+ Colvin. Obs. Sc. Also collvin, colvene, 
Some kind of ship or boat. 

1838 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 347 With carvall, colluin, and 
with craik full ari Jéid. TI. Gor Ane greit navin .. OF 
craik and coluin, of mony bark and barge. 

+ Colward, ¢. Obs. [app. a perverted form of 
Cunvert, in OF. culvert, colvert, etc.] Villainous, 
nefarious, perfidious, infamous. 

exges EL. Le. Allit. P, B, 181 For couetyse, & colwarde & 
eroked dedez. ¢ 1330 Florice § Bi. (1857)339 The porter is 
coluard [Camd, ALS, culuert] & feloun. 

Colwer. Obs. rare—. [? = coluver a, OF. 
colucure, F. couleuvre snake.] ? A snake, adder. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander For angwischis o bestis As col- 
wers & for coltris & cra! snakis, 


Colwort, obs. f. Corewort ; Colwyd, -ynge, 
see Contow ; Coly, see Cortes, Conte; Coly- 
andre, -anndir, CortanpeR; Colyar, -yer, 


«3er, -y3ere, Cotter; Colyer, Conan ; Coly- 
flory; -flower, CauLrrnowEr; Colyndore, 
ConanDer; Colyon, CuLiion; Colype, Conor; 
Colys, colysshe, Cun1is broth; Colysion, 
Coutrston; Colyte, Conrt (Acoiytr); Colyver, 
Conver. 

Colza (kp'lzi). Also colsa. [a. Walloon and Fr. 
colea, earlier colzat, a. L.Ger. hélsdt, Du. hoolzaad 
Coxrr-srep.] The French name of CoLs-SEED. 
Colga-oil: the oil expressed from the seeds, much’ 
used for burning in lamps. Pe ens 
xgta tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 10 The seed of a Kind of 
wild Colly-flower, which they call in Flanders Colsa. 830 
Atech. Mag. XV: 463 Colza oil. .is extracted from the grain 
ofthe Brassicaarvensis. 1884 May Cronmxrtin Brown Lyes 
ix. 97 in the. .taken to travel in carts during the 
summer season byall the flowering 'colza fields. 2886 M1ss_ 
Brapvox One Thing Necdfil iv, The light of a large 
swinging colzalamp,.. © - | , 

Com-, grefix of Lat. origin. ‘The archaic form 
of the preposition which’ in classical"L. was as a 


‘a few words beginning with vowels, as in cones, 


. Separate word written cz; conm- being retained in’ 
‘ combination before the labials 4, , #2, and ‘before: 


“COMA. - 

comit-; the #2 was assimilated: before’ # as co - 
svuptis, in later times also before 2 as collects; 
dropped before vowels generally, 2 and gz-, as 
- coalescitve, coer cére, cohabitare, cognates ; originally, ' 
also before 22, as condtus, conivére, but in later MSS, 
and texts assimilated, as conndtus, connivere: 
before all other consonants com- was changed to 
Con-, q.v. . But in some English derivatives; com- 
has taken the place of L. con- before f, as in com- 
Jort. The sense is ‘together, together with, in 
combination or. union’, also ‘altogether, com- 
Pe: and hence zzfenstve. It occurs in com- 

inations actually formed in Latin, their derivatives, 
and analogical extensions. ‘The prefix has become 
a living English element in the form'Co-, q:v.. 

In Provencal, Spanish, and Old French, com-' 
before 7z, was regularly reduced to ¢o-, e.g. co- 
mandement, co-mence, co-mun, and in this form 
these words were originally adopted in English (cf. . 
Cot-, Con-). But with the revival of Latin learn- 
ing, the 7 was again doubled in spelling in French 
and thence in English; this scarcely, if at all, 
affects the pronunciation in an unaccented syllable, 
except that, when the word is uttered syllabically, 
or a factitious stress is for the nonce put on the 
first syllable, this is treated as kpm, or kg-, and 
not as kou; it is here therefore synibolized by kg-, 
though in ordinary utterance this is not distingnish-- 
able from ke-, or kd-, e.g. kgmirt or komit. 

Before 4, 4, OF. had normally cz2z-,asinecumbatre, 
cumpagnie; although this was afterwards altered 
back to the Latin type conr-, the original pronun- 
ciation remained in English, where its phonetic 
descendant still survives in comfort, company, com- 
pass, etc. But the influence of the spelling in 
modem times has been constantly to extend the’ 
use of (kgm-) in all such words: (ko'mbt) is 
even now dying out before (kp'mbst). 

Coma! (kowma). f[a. Gr. xijpa (xopar-) deep 
sleep, lethargy : cf. «otpd-erv to put to sleep.J 
Pathol. ‘A state of unnatural, heavy, deep and 
prolonged sleep, with complete unconsciousness: 
and slow, stertorous, often irregular, breathing’. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), due to pressure on the brain, to 
the effect of certain poisons, or other causes, and 
frequently ending in death ; stupor, lethargy. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. w. ix. 200 Sneezing, .is. .of 
food signality in Lethargies, Apoplexics, Catalepsies, and 
ma’s, 19782 Heserven Comm. vii, When the scarlet fever, 
roves fatal, a coma will sometimes show itself,  18..' 
oover Physic. Vade Mf, $914 It is often important to 
aieeinguial the coma of drunkenness from that of apoplexy, 
1877 Roserts Haudbk, Aled, 1, 13 Death beginning at the 
brain is said to be by coma, 

b. Coma vigil: Applied in earlier medical 
treatises to a condition anterior to fevers: see 
quots. 1708-1834; but by Sir W. Jenner to a 
lethargic condition in which a typhus fever patient 
lies with wide open eyes, totally unconscious, but 
muttering in delirium. ‘ wo 

1708 J. Harnis Lex. Sechu., Coma Vigil, waking Drowsi- 
ness, is a Disease wherein the Patiénts are continually in- 
clined to Sleep, but scarce can slecp, being affected with a 
great Drowsiness. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. Afan 1. i 55. 
27588 R. Brooxes Gen, Pract. Physic U1. 113 A- Coma 

igil .. they have a strong inclination to sleep, and yet: 
either don’t sleep at all, or, if they do, awake immediately. 
with little Relief, but have no delerium..Generally a Fore- 
runner of a Phrenzy in acute Fevers. 1834 J. M. Goon 
Study Med. (ed. a IIL 446._ 18971 Sin T. Abarson Prine. 
Physic (ed. 5) 11. 869. 1886 Pacce Princ. Med. 1. 145 In 
a peculiar state to which Jenner has appropriated the term 


i 


Come vigil. 


Cc. fig. : oY 
1876 Grapstone in Pall Mall Budget (1887) 14 Apr. 6/2 
Honour, duty, compassion, an must add shame, are 
sentiments never, in a state of coma. 


Coma? (kowmii), Pl. comm (mz). [2. L. 
coma, a. Gr, «én hair of the head, also applied to 
foliage, etc., and to the tail of 2 comet.) ‘ 

1. Bot. a, A tuft of silky hairs at 'the end of 
some seeds, as those of Zpzlobium. b. A tuft of 
bracts occurring beyond the inflorescence, as in 
the ‘pine-apple ; ‘the crown of sterile’ flowers_on 
the top .of some forms of inflorescence’ (ya. 
Soc. Lex): c The arrangement of the leafy. 
branches forming the ‘head ’ ofa tree... : 

1669 Row.anp tr. Schroder’s Chymical Dispens, 2 Coma, 
in plants, signifies the tops. ‘1770 C, Minn Bot. Dict. s.v. . 
Bractea, Large bractex, whit, from their resemblance to, 
1830 Linprey Wat, 


a bush of hair, are denominated coma, 


~ Syst. Bot. 236 Cyrtandracee .. Seeds .. naked, or. with a, 


coma.» 2870 BENTLEY Bot, 102 The head of a tree is called 
acoma, 1872 Oxiver,£/em, Bot, 11, 172 The silky. coma. 
surrounding the top of the seeds of the Willow-herbs.  -“ 


2. Astvon. The nebulous envelope surrounding. 
the nucleus of a comet, and -forming ‘the: outer’ 
portion of the ‘head’. : ye ; 


396g Mary in Pil. Trans, LV.'307 The nucleus could 
not be distinguished from the coma, 1878 Newcomn Pop, 


, Astron: WL ¥e-365 The tail is ‘a continuation of the coma. ~ ~- 


COMADE. 


vig, 38x15 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 309 It 
is not everywhere possible for the most ingenious critic to 
distinguish. .the nucleus from the coma. 


.8. The blurred appearance surrounding an object 
seen tnder a’ microscope when the lens is not, free 
from spherical aberration. care 


1867 J. Hoce Microsc. 1, ii. 64 If the greater expansion or 


coma be when the object is without the focus. 
tComade. 00s. Also comad, commade, 
? comand. (Meaning uncertain.) F 

6 1430 Cookery Bhs. 48 Take Gyngere, canelle, & mellewyl 
pi commade per-with, Zid. 56 Dry pin cofyn, & caste pin 
comade fer-on. /éid. Pan take hardid cofyns, & pore bin 
comad per-on, 14.. Meble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 26 And 
‘when the pot boilithe put the comand to the brothe, 
_ Gomal (kéumal), a. [f., Coma?+-an.] Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a Coma (sd.2). 

188z Syd. Soc. Lex. Comal, in Botany, applied to the 
uppermost and largest leaves of a ‘stem of Bryum. 

Comament, .obs.. reduced form of CosianD- 
MENT, with stress on the first syllable. 
-Comand(e, obs. f, ComMAND, ComMEND: see 
also CosraDE, Oés. 
. Comarh, bad form of Coars after Ir. comharba. 
‘+ Comarch (kawmask). Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. 
comarch-us, a. Gr. kepapxos ‘head man of a vil- 
lage’, f. edn village + -apxos ruling.] 
“3623 Brncuam Xenophon 7x1 The Comarch, or chiefe Ruler 
of the’ Village. 
a Governor of a Town or City. | 7 

Co-ma’rt. In the following passage, the Folios 
have ‘cownant’, a quarto of 1676 ‘compact’, the 
Globe ed. ‘covenant’: the real word intended 
remains unsettled. . 
* 2605 (Q°.) Suaxs, Haut, 1. i. 93 [also in Q° 1607] Which had 
returne To the inheritance of Fortinbrasse, Had he bin 
vanquisher; as by the same comart, And carriage of the 
article desseigne, His fell to Hamlet. 

Co-ma'rtyr, commartyr. [a.L. commartyr 
fellow-martyr (see Com-) ; afterwards treated as a 


native compound.] A fellow-martyr. 

* ¢1555 Haresrietp Divorce Hen. VITI (1878) 36 The said 
Sir Thomas Moore's colleague ‘and commartyre the blessed 
Bishop of Rochester. ¢1645 Howe. Leff. (1650) 1. 318 
Some. .who are my co-martyrs. 

So Co-ma'rtyred ga. ple., martyred together. 

axgxx Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 370 He, 
with James co-martyr’d, lost his Head. 

‘|| Comarum. (kg'mardm). Boz. [Bot. L., a. Gr. 
Képapos, -ov, some plant.] A Linnean genus of 
Rosacex, including the Purple Marsh Cinquefoil. . 

1778 G. Wuite Nat. Hist. 3 July (ed. Wood 1853) 265 
Fore Comarum or Marsh Cinquefoil in the bogs of Bin’s 
pond, | 1883 Logue, Afag. July 308 The marshy comarum, 
a perennial which grows in peaty or boggy places. 

Comatable : see Comn-at-ABLE. 

* Co-mate (kéu,méit: the stress fluctuates). [f. 
Co-:3 b+Mare.] Companion, fellow, mate. 

1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. 320 We will thrust him out .. 
yt he may Seeke him comates of mischiefe with whom to be 
conversant. 1600 Suaxs, 4. ¥, Z. u. i. x My Coe-mates, 
and brothers in exile. 1777 Eniz. Ryves Poems 25 Fell 
Remorse ..Urg’d’ by her co-mate, wild Despair. x8s9 W. 
H.. Grecory #gypt. Il. 122 Perfect unanimity .. between 
myself and my comate. . 1884 Tennyson Becket u, ii. 105 
Co-mates we were and had our sports together. 

+Comate, a Obs. rare, [ad. L. comdt-us 
having long hair, f. coma (see Coma 2).] Furnished 
with hair, hairy; in quot. used of a comet. 

x600, Farrrax Zasso xiv. xliv, How comate, crinite, cau- 
date starres are fram’d. we 

Co:mato-crapulo'se, a. hemorouws nonce-wd. 
[£. Gr. caparo- combining form of x@pa (see Comat) 
+L, CraPuna+-ose.] Ina state of drowsiness 
and head-ache consequent on intoxication. 

1830 Kinestey. Alé, Locke, v, Headache, eh? Slightly 
comato-crapulose ? - me : . 

‘Comatose (kdumiatéus), a. 
wdpar- (see Comat) +-08E.] ee 

1. Affected with coma; in a state of coma. 

” 2788 Gent. Mag. XXV. 586 One who by eating mushrooms 
to excess was rendered so comatose that he could not feel 
the actual cautery. applied to his head: 186g LrvincsTone 
Zambesi i, 28 His excellency .. had taken nothing for the 
fever but a little camphor, and.. became comatose. 

_ 2. OF, pertaining to, or of the’nature of coma. 

* 276r Putreney in’ Pfzl. Trains. LIL. 352 Syncopes .. and 
comatose affections. 18534 Marton Hartanp Alone xv, 
From delirium he was relapsing into a comatose State. ~ * 
: 8. éransf. Drowsy, lethargic. . ; 

: 1828 Scorr Diary.24 May in Lockhart Li, I met my old 
+s, friend Lord Stowell, looking very frail and even comatose: 


[f° Gr. xdpa, 


x860 Emerson Cond. Life, {dusions, Wks. (Bohn) II. 447. 


Wailing, stupid, comatose creatures. 2 

Hence Comato'sely adv., in a comatose mantiér } 
Comato'seness, Comato'sity, comatosecondition. 

3808 Miniature No. 36 A learned disquisition on coma- 
tosity, 31859 F. E, Pacer Curate of C..149 Some ‘have 
pursued the same-train of thought quietly, and-comatosely. 
_t Comatous (kaumitas), a. Obs. [f. as prec. +: 
ous.) = Comatose, -% fas 

16st Baxrer Jnf, Bapt. 135 Apoplexies, Lethargies, Pal- 
sies, and all Comatéus diseases. 196x Brit, ‘Mae, il. 117 
The patient was manifestly comatous. «774, Westnz Mag. 
TI. 314 In a palsy, and comatous disorders. : Bae 

| Comatula (komeetizl’). Zool Pl. coma- 
rae a fem, of :comatuls; dim: of comdtus 

OL, ‘ 


1636 ‘Biount Glossogy., Contarck, an Earl, * 
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‘(see ComatE).] A genus of free-swimming Crinoid 


Echinoderms, of a radiale shape with (usually) ten 


_cirrous arms; the feather-star. 


18gx RicHarpson Geol. viii, 228 Comatula has neither stem 
norroot. 3878 Bet Gegenbaner's Comp, Anat. 204 In the 
young stages of the Comatule, a simple knob-like piece 
unites the skeleton of the stalk with the body. 

Comatulid (komeetizlid). Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Comatulide, the family containing the ComaTuLa.] 
Any crinoid of the same family as Comatula. 

1884 Athenzuut 10 May 602/2 Sketches of living Ceylonese 
comatulids. 

Comaund(e, obs. f. ComMAND. 

. Comaynes, -aynz, obs. ff. Comsrons, 

Comazant, var. of ComPosant. 

Comb (kdum), sb.1 Forms: I camb, comb, 3-7 
combe, 4-5 coomb, komb(e, 5-7 come, 6 
coame, comme, 6-7 (in comp.) com, 4— comb. 
Also 8. (#orth. and chiefly Sc.) 3 camb, 4 cayme, 
4-5 cambe, 4-6 kambe, 5-9 came, 6 keme, 6-9 
kame, 9 kembe, kaim. [A common Teut. sb. : 
OE. cpnb, camb=OS, camb, (MDu. cam(m), Du. 
kam), OHG. cham, (MHG. kam(nz), kamp (6), 
Ger. kamm, ON. kambr (Sw., Da. kant) :—OTeut. 
*kambo-z, pre-Teutonic form *gombho-s: cf. Gr. 
youpos ‘pin’, perh. orig. ‘tooth’, Skr. gambha-s 
tooth, OSlav. zgd7t (:—gambo-) tooth.] 

1. A strip of wood, bone, horn, metal, etc., 
with indentations forming a series of teeth, or with 
teeth inserted, along one or both edges; used for 
disentangling, cleaning, and arranging the hair, 
and for like purposes; also, in ornamental forms, 
worn by women to keep the hair in place. 

ajoo Epinal Gloss. 825 Pecten, camb. ¢1330 Florice & 
Bl. (1857) 552 The thridde [maiden} scholde bringge comb 
and mirour To seruen him with gret honour. ¢1384 CHAUCER 
A, Fame 1.136 Her combe to kembe her hed. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden Soc.) 15 My tablees of ivory with the combe 
and a peyre spectaclys. 1538 Starkey Exugland 1. ili. 94 
Bedys, combys, gyrdylls and knyfys, 1660 Jer, Taytor 
Duct. Dubit, wu. Rule 5 Q. 4 Clemens Alexandrinus is as 
severe against old men that with black lead combes put a 
lie upon their heads. 175 Jounson Rasdler No. 113 #8 
Her mistress had turned her out at night for cee six 
teeth in a tortoise-shell comb. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus 
xxx, Marshall having fixed the last pearl-comb in her mis- 
tress’s beautiful hair. 1851 D. Witson Preh. Aun. (1863) 
Iu. vi. 441 Found..a rude fibula, and a comb of bronze. 

B. ¢x200 Ormin 6340 Wipputenn cnif & shzpbe, & camb. 
?a3400 Morte Arth. 3351 Craftely with a cambe cho kem- 
bede myne henede. rg6x HotrysusH Hom. Apoth. 2 
Anoynte therewyth a kambe and kembe thy head. 1579 in 
T. Thomson Juvext. (x815) 282 (Jam.) Ane kais of kamys of 
grene velvot, ax1800 Laird o’ Logie viii. (in Scott Border 
Afinsév.), She has stown the king’s redding kaim, 1826 J. 
Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 185 Growin lasses sittin 
..wi' cames sae trig in their golden hair. 1855 Whitdy 
Gloss., Keeam or Kaint, a comb. 

Jig. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton iv. 45 Faint streaks of 
sunshine descend like a shimmering comb upon the gloomy 
landscape. 1875 — Yhree Feathers xv, A break appeared 
in the clouds, and a vast comb of gold shot shining down. 

b. An instrument for currying horses, consisting 
of a series of such strips of metal, with short teeth, 
placed parallel in a frame. Usually horse com, 

CURRY-COMB, 

1440 Promp. Parv. 88 Combe of curraynge, or horse 
combe, stvigi/is. 1558 Epen Decades W. Ind. i. vu. (Arb.) 
169 Almohaza, that is a horse combe. 7859 F. Grirrirus 
Artil, Man. (1862) 221 Currycomb and brush, mane-comb. 

ce. humorously. + Alan comb: see quot. 

Crab-tree comb: a cudgel (as applied to the head). 
Obs. (Cf. Com v. 3.) 

1893 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) IL. 269 
Which haue had their heads smoothed well with a crabtree 
combe. 1653 Urquuarr Kad. 1. xxi, He combed his head 
with an Alman comb, which is the four fingers and thumb. 

_ 2. trvansf. Applied, chiefly in technical use, to 
various things resembling a comb in function, 
structure, or appearance. 

(a) An instrument with two or three rows of iron teeth 
of ‘différént lengths, used in dressing wool for separating 
and arranging the fibres; a card; asimilar instrument used 
in dressing flax. Also a toothed instrument in a carding- 
machine for drawing the fleece or cotton off the cards; a 
comber. Also a name sometimes given to the reed used in 
weaving, : ; i 

+(b) A toothed instrument used to puncture. Qds. 

(c) A steel tool with projecting teeth, used for cutting 
the thread of a screw on work in the lathe. 

(d) A toothed instrument used by house-painters in grain- 
ing; also a tool with wire teeth used in making marbled 

apers. + 7 
* (e) ‘The notched scale’ of a wire-micrometer’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.). 

(f) ‘The window stool- of a casement. Glow.’ (Grose 
Prov. Gloss. 1787). 2 

(8) Electr. A comb-like row of brass points connected 
with the prime conductor of an electrical machine for col- 
lecting the electricity from the plate. 

¢ 1290 Lives Saints (Laud MS, 1887) 99 Also man draweth 
with combes wolle, hire tetes:Heo to-drowe, _1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R. xvu, xviii. (Tollem. MS.), Yf be rynde of 
pe stocke is smote with’ yren combes [ferrezs uuguiis}, ban 
droppep oute perof noble opobalsamum. 1577. B, Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 39 Some use .. to carde of the 
knoppes [of flax] with'an iron Combe. 1607 TorsELL Se7- 
ents (1653) 787 Without all Weavers combes. x724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc: (2739) 137 Lassie, lend me your braw hemp 
heckle; And Vl lend you my thripling- kame, 1757 DvER 


COMB. 


Fleece ut. (R.), Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comb 
Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, Spread in 
soft flakes., 1837 Wuitrock Bk. Trades (1842) 483 (Wool 
contber) He then proceeds to place the wool on one of his 
combs, the steel brooches of which are triple, and are con- 
stantly heated in a charcoal pot. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
Condé, .used in combing long-stapled wool for worsted goods, 
The combs are used in pairs. Short-stapled wool is carded, 
1876 Gwitt Archit, u. iti. 697 Giving the painted work a 
coat in oil of a brownish tone.. this is then scratched over 
by combs of bone, with blunt points. 1871 Watts Dict. 
Chen. (1879) V1. 551 This force, acting successively upon 
each portion of the rotating plate as it passes between the 
paper and the points of the collecting comb, will .. cause 
positive electricity to escape from the plate into the points 

-.In consequence of this action, the comb of the second 
conductor. . becomes positively electrified. 

3. Applied to natural formations resembling a 
comb, ¢.g. a comb-like set of points in a tooth; 
the comb-like nail or claw of the middle toe of 
certain birds, as the goatsucker and heron, etc. 

1873-8 Mivart Elem. Anat. 275 In notched incisors, and 
especially in the comb-like ones of the Flying Lemur..a 
branch of the pulp-cavity ascends each process of the comb’, 


spec. *a@. The part of the hand between the 
wrist and the fingers; the metacarpus. Oés. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vy. xxviii. (1495)138 Pecten, 
the combe. .is composyd of foure bones. 

b. Zool, ( pl.) The pair of abdominal append- 
ages in Scorpions; analogous structures in other 
lower animals. 

1834 MeMurrrie Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 257 A branchial 
comb, composed of numerous loose and tabular-like lamellze. 
1861 Huume tr. Jlogein-Tandon u,v. ii. 270 Beneath the 
body [in Scorpions]..are two peculiar appendages called 
the ‘combs’. These organs consist of a stem..anda series 
of teeth, 1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim, Life 751 ‘Tac- 
tile combs’ situated in pairs at the bases of the tentacles 
{in certain Hydrozoa}. : ; 

c. Sometimes used as an equivalent of Zecfen, in 
the sense of the marsupium or processus falcifor- 
mis, a pigmented vascular process which projects 
into the jelly-like vitreous humour in the eyes of 
Birds, many Reptiles, and Fishes. 

d. Mix. A comb-like structure found in mineral 
veins which are made up of plates or layers parallel 
to their walls: see quots. 

1862 Dana AZan. Geol. (ed. 3) 114 A comb is one of the 
layers in a banded vein—so called especially when its sur- 
face is more or less set with crystals, 1881 Rayvmonp Mining 
Gloss., Comb, The place, in a fissure which has been filled 
by successive depositions of mineral on the walls, where 
the two sets of layers thus deposited approach most nearly 
or meet, closing the fissure and exhibiting either a_drusy 
central cavity, or an interlocking of crystals. 1885 GEIKiE 
Text-bk. Geol. 585 [see Compy]. 

4. esp. The red fleshy crest or caruncle on the 
head of the domestic fowl, attaining special de- 
velopment in the male bird; so called from its 
indented or serrated form. (Cf. Cock’s-comB.) 

@1o00 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 215/34 Cristas, 7. contas, 
combas on fugele. ¢2386 CHaucer Nuzx's Pr. T. 39 His 
combe was redder pan be fyne coral. cxq30 HENRyson 
Mor, Fab. 17 Your beeke, your breast, your Kekil and 
your Came. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 
157 b, Let .. your Henne be of a good colour .. with a 
straight redde and dubble comme. /ézd. 1v. 161 b, If they 
be right Capons, their Coames becommeth pale. 1693 
Eveiyn De La Quint. Compl, Gard. 50 The Heads of some 
sorts of Birds are Adorned with Tufts and Combs. a2 1835, 
J. M. Witson Tales of Borders (1857) 1. 68 The kaim of 
chanticleer, 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 117 A large 
tuft of feathers on the head is generally accompanied by a 
diminished comb. 

b. The similar fleshy outgrowth round or (gener- 
ally) over each eye in some gallinaceous birds. 

ec. ¢ransf. A crest like that of a cock (attributed 
to some serpents). 

¢1400 Maunpev, (Roxb.) xxxil. 143 Pare er also nedderes 
with cambez on paire heeds, as it ware a cokk. 1607 Top- 
SELL Four-/. Beasts(1673) 358 The mane of the Lion, and 
the comb of the male Serpent. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anine. 
§ Mix. Introd., Amongst serpents .. some have combs. 

d. Applied to a crest or ridge of hair. 

1869 Brackmore Lorna D. iti, His beard—of a bright red 
colour. .that comb of hair had been a subject of some won- 
der to me. 1884 A. Grecory in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 379 The 
Shillooks .. arrange the hair in a comb or crest, high upon 
the head, 

5. From sense 4 come the phrases: + Zo set up 
one’s comb; to be proud or vainglorious, to hold 
one’s head high. Zo cut (rarely ¢o cast dowi) the 
comb of: to lower the pride of, take the conceit ont 
of, tame, ‘take down’, abash, humiliate. 

1536 TinpaLe Expos. Matt. vi. x If it moue thee to set 
vp thy combe, when thou geuest thy brother a farthyng or 
an halfepenny. 154g Upatt Zrasm. Par. Luke (1548) Pref., 
After that repentaunce hath cast downe our combe. 1548 
Hati Chron. an. 1 Hen. IV, fol.r2 My combe was clerely cut. 
1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 58 The one cuts the combe of 
Episcopall Dominion, 1822 Scorr Vigel ii, All the Counts 
in Cumberland shall not cut my comb. 1890 F. Hatt in 
Nation (N. Y.) L. 352/3 His reckoning it a proud thing to 
cut the’comb of an American at all hazards. 


6. Applied to various things resembling a cock’s 
comb in position or.appearance (= crest): - 
a. The crest of a helmet; the upright blade 
which sometimes took its place on the morion, — 
¢ 1000 AELrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 143/27 Crista, helmes 
camb,’ cxrogo Voc. ibid, 373/13 Crista, cambihte, camb. on 
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hatte od8e on helme. 1834 Prancnt: Brit, Costume 30 The 
serrated outline occasionally forming the comb or crest of 
these Phrygian-looking head-pieces. 1855 tr. Labarte's 
Arts Mid. Ages p. xxxii, Tilting bourguinot .. the comb 
twisted. [2884 Chesh. Gloss., Comb,.The raised part of a 
‘helmet’ hat, such as are worn by the police; also Crest.] 
b. The projection on the top of the cock of a 
gun-lock. Also, the upper corner of the stock of 
a gun, against which the cheek is placed in firing. 
1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Comb .. that projecting 
piece on the top of the cock of a gun-lock, which affords 
the thumb a convenient hold for drawing it back. 1881 
Greener Gu 433 Measure the distance from A to heel, and 
from B to comb. 5 
ce. The crest or ridge of a bank of earth, a rising 


ground, etc.; the ridge between cart-ruts, etc. 

c12s0 Gen, § Ex. 2564 If Sat folc hem wulde deren, de 
dikes comb hem sulde weren. 1808 Jasneson, Kaw, haute, 
This term in Ayrs. is used to denote the crest of a hill, or 
those pinnacles which resemble a cock’s comb, 1823 A. 
Younc Agric, Essex I. 163 He has levelled the ruts and 
combs of ten miles in one day. 1838 W. Hottoway Prov. 
Dict., Cooms, the high ridges in ill kept roads between the 
ruts and the horse path. Norf Sug. 1869 BLackmorE 
Lorna D, iit, We breasted our nags to the rise, and were 
coming to the comb of it. 2876 — Crips v, The ruts of the 
lane grew more distinct as their combs of frozen mud at- 
tracted and held the driving whiteness. 1880 1/7, Cornw. 
Gloss., Comb, an upturned ridge left in ploughing. 

d. A long and narrow hill or ridge, having 
steep sides. Scofd. and North of Eng., usually 
in form kame, kaim; frequent in proper names. 

1808 Jamieson, Kati, fame, a low ridge. Lanarksh. 
1862 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1V. 341 To examine the re- 
markable ridges of sand and gravel, called ‘Kaims’, at 
Pedshiel, at Oxenden, and in the Dune woods .. These 
Kaims consist of elongated ridges of drift. .with steep sides, 
and attaining sometimes a height of 50 or 60 feet. 

e. The crest or ridge of a roof. dal. 

1870 Mark Twatn Zunoc. Abr. xviii, From the eaves to 
the comb of the roof, 1888 IV. Somerset Word-bk., Comb 
.. The ridge of a roof. (Very common.) 

£. The crest of a wave. (Cf. Comb w. 5.) 

1886 J. W. Granam Newra IL. xi, The darkling waters 
shook with a brisker frolic of dancing frothy combs. 

7. Naut. (See quots.) 

1627 Cart. Smity Seaman's Grant. ii. 10 Vnder the midest 
of it tthe beakhead] is the Combe, which is a little peece of 
wood with two holes in it to bring the fore tacks aboord. 
1708 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., Comb..is a small piece of 
‘Timber set under the lower part of the Beak-head near the 
middle. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Comb. 

8. The flat cake or plate consisting of a double 
series of hexagonal cells of wax made by bees; a 
honeycomb, 

(This use seems to be confined to English. It does not 
appear to originate in any likeness of a single plate or cake 
with its cells to a comb for the hair, but either in the fact 
that the arrangement of the whole of the plates hanging 
parallel to each other from the roof of the hive suggests a 
comb with its teeth, or because each plate or ‘comb’ forms 
a ridge, and the whole a series of parallel ridges, like roofs 
of houses or ridges of hills rising beyond each other.} 

c1300 Cursor AL. 17288, Resurrection 456 (Cott.) Pai bro3t 
som of a rosted fische, a hony combe als-soo. 1388 Wyc.ir 
Prov, xvi. 24 Wordis wel set togidere is a coomb of hony. 
1523 Firzuers. Hs. § 122 Take a hyue, and splente it 
within with thre or foure splentes, that the bees maye 
knytte theyr combes therto. 1897 Saks, 2 Hen. JV, tv. iv. 
79 "Tis seldome, when the Bee doth leaue her Combe In 
the dead Carrion. 1658 Rownanp Alonfel’s Theat. Ins. 
913 True Nectar... was wont to be made about Olympus... 
of Wine, Bees-combs, and sweet flowers. 31774 Gotpss. 
Nat. Hist, (1776) VII. 74 Every comb, newly made, is 
white: but it becomes yellow as it grows old. 18s9 Dar- 
win Orig. Spee. viii., I put the comb back into the hive. 

a1300 E£. E. Psalter xviii. 11 Swetter .. Over honi 
and the kambe. 1375 Barnour Bruce x1. 368 Ane vax- 
cayme that beis mais. 1513 Doucias nets 1. vii. 27 In 
camys incluse the hwny clene. 1788 Picken Poems 126 
(Jam.) A skepp.. Weel cramm’d.. Wi’ cames, 1832-53 

Vhistle-Binkie (Sc, Songs) Ser. 11. 43 Your tongue was like 
a honey kaim. 

9. attrzb, and Comd., as comb-bearer, -box, -tecth 
(pl.), -tvay ; -like, -shaped, -wrought adjs,; comb- 
broach, one of the teeth of a wool-comb (Sim- 
monds 1858); comb-card, a carding comb for 
wool; comb-case, a case to keep a comb in; in 
quot. @1678 applied to a hive containing only 
empty combs; comb-chafer, a Jamelilicorn beetle 
(see quot.); comb-cleat (see Cirat sd. 2b; cf. 
sense 7); comb-cutter, a comb-maker ; + comb- 
feat sonce-wd. [tr. TF. tous de peigne], ‘a dressing 
or thrashing’ (Davies): cf. ComB v. 3; comb- 
footed a., having feet furnished with structures 
resembling combs; comb-frame, 2 frame placed 
in a hive to be filled with honeycomb; comb- 
honey, honey in the comb, or with portions of the 
comb remaining in it; comb-pecked «., pecked 
on the comb ; comb-post, a post to which one of 
the combs is attached in wool-combing ; comb- 
pot, a small stove in which the wool-combs are 
heated; comb-saw, a saw for cutting the teeth 


of combs; comb-wise adu., in manner of a comb, 
1887 C. F. Hotper Living Lights 14 The little jelly-like 
creatures called ‘*comb-bearers’ or Ctenophores,, 167: 
Lond, Gaz, No. 1190/4 A.*Combox, two Powder Boxes, ond 
four other Boxes, “1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 349.It was 
-.in a comb-hox, 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, are clean 
and straighten the fibres of the wool, and to prepare. it for 
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the next machine, the *comb-card. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 
(1622) 50 By the *combe-case of Diana (sware Dametas) this 
woman is mad. 1663 Gerpier Counsel 11 A Barbers Com- 
case. a1678 Marvett Loyal Scot, The hive a combcase, 
ev'ry bee a drone, x7:rx Phil, Trans, XXVU. 347 A pale 
green shining Dor, or *Comb-chaffer, from its Horns when 
expanded resembling a Comb. 1874 Knicut Dict. Avech., 
*Comb-cutter’s saw. .is usually a double saw, in which two 
blades are affixed to one stock, one projecting beyond the 
other, and the less salient acting as a spacer to start the next 
kerf, 1653 Urqunart Radelais 11. vi. (1694) 1. 38, I must 
--handsomly give thee the *Combfeat [uz tour de Jeigne). 
With this he took him by the Throat. 1786 T. JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) IL. 74 Your *comb-footed bird. 1675 H. 
Crooxe Body of Man 89 The *Comb-like sutures of the 
Skul. 1823 Bixcrey Azz. Biog. (ed. 4) U1. 120 The an- 
tennz of the Stag Beetles have a clavate extremity, divided 
into short, comb-like leaves, 1848 Carrenter Anim. Phys. 
247 The gills form comb-like fringes. 1602 M1ppLETON 
Blurt 1. it, An old *comb-pecked rascal, that was beaten 
out a’ the cock pit.. to come crowing among us! 2888 
Encycl. Brit. sx. Wool, The operative ..had a *comb-post 
..and a*comb-pot. 1782 A. M. Baitey Alech. Machines 
1, 112 This improvement of the Comb-pot will be the means 
of preserving the health. .of many thousand wool-combers, 
z60r Hotianp Pliny xin. iv. 1. 385 They [leaves] grow .. 
one close vnto another in manner of *comb-teeth. 2783 
Arnswortu Lat. Dict. (Morell) u, Vadllus pectinis, the 
row of the comb teeth. x759 Wuirrerp in PAz2. Trans. 
LI. 283 My daughter, with her *comb-tray under her arm. 

Comb (kzm), sé.2, var. of Coos 1, a measure. 

Comb (kzm), 54.3, var. of Coomn 2, valley. 

Comb, obs. form of Coos, small coal. 

Comb (kéum), v.1 Also 4-5 kome, kombe, 
6-7 combe. 8. North. 6- kame, 6 kaym, 8- 
kaim. [f Cos 5d.1; it has taken the place of 
the earlier umlauted verb Kemp :—OE. cemdian, 
the pa. pple. of which survives as hempt.] 

1. trans. To draw a comb through the hair for 
the purpose of cleaning, disentangling, or arrang- 
ing; to dress with a comb; to curry a horse. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vi. v. (1495) 193 The moder 
wasshith and kometh the chyldren. ?ax400 Morte Arth, 
1003 The berdez of burlyche kyngez, Crispid and kombide. 
1528 Payne. Salerne’s Regint. Biijb, To combe the heed 
is very holsome. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hex. VJ, m. iii, 15 Combe 
downe his haire, 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 739 To make their 
Hair black, by combing it with a Leaden Comb. | 1752 
Jouxson Rambler No. 195 # 10 He. . blustered when his wig 
was not combed with exactness. 1830 Tennyson A/ermaid 
ii, With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair. 1855 
KixosLey Heroes 1. vy, They. .combed out their golden hair. 

absol. sy Concreve Way of World ut. xii, The Gentle- 
men stay but to comb, Madam. 

. 1342 Borpe Dyetary viii. (1870) 248 Kayme_ your 
heade oft. 1598 D. Fercusson Sc. Proverbs, Kame 
sindle, kame sair, 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, He 
kaims his hair..and gaes right snug. 1818 Scorr Rob Ray 
xix, As crouse as a cat when the flaes are kaimed aff her. 

+b. inverted construction (the comb as obj.). 

1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts 652 A comb being made of 
the left horn of a Ram, and combed upon the head. 

e. Tocomé the cat: see quots. 

1816 C, James Mil. Dict, (ed. 4) s.v. Cat, To Comb the 
Cat, a term used among sailors and soldiers, signifying to 
arrange the different cords of a cat o’ nine tails..by un- 
tangling them, and drawing the whole through the fingers. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Combing the cat, the boat- 
swain, or other operator, running his fingers through the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, to separate them, 

2. a. To dress (wool, flax, etc.) with a comb, 
so as to separate the fibres, bring them into parallel 


order, and separate the shorter from the longer. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Fusé. 1, (1586) 39 The bundels 
[of flax] .. are .. combed and hacked upon an iron combe, 
1715 De For Fam. [ustruct. u. i, (1841) I. 169 They don’t 
-.comb wool in the Monasteries. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf 
215 The tow or short fibrous matter combed off from the 
flaxen locks, 1871 Rosserr1 Poems, Stag § Serif vi, Her 
women..In silence combed the ficece. 

b. House-painting. To grain with a comb, 

1876 Gwitt Archit. 1. iii. 697 Graining (or combing, as it 
is termed, in some late specifications), 

3. Aumorously. To. beat, thrash, give a ‘dressing’ 
to; e.g. in phr. Zo comb a person's head with a 
three-legged stool, etc. 

1596 Suaxs. Taw, Shy, 1, i. 64 Her care should be, To 
combe your noddle with a three-legg'd stoole, . 1600 Dn 
Dodypoll v. ii. in Bullen QO, P?, IM. x59 The Marchant I 

erceive hath trimde you, Noctor, And comb’d you smooth- 
ie, 1679 Hist. Yetzer 20 He would have.. combed his 
head with a Bunch of Keys. 1858 Lyrron JVhat will he 
do w. xvi. (D.), Till I find you a wife who will comb your 
head for you. . ; ge 

4., transf. To scrape or rake with an action like 
that of acomb. Zo comb off, to remove by such 
an action (cf. Brusn v2 5); also fe. 

1654 Vinvain Epit. Lss. 177 Strings [of a lute].. Which he 
combs equaly. x18g0 Cart yLe Latier-d. Pamph. iti, 20 He 
- Will. .be combed off by the elm-boughs, and left sprawling 
in the ditch. 1866 Gro. Exiot #. Holt ii, There would be 
plenty of voters to be combed off by a Radical who offered 

imself with good pretensions. 1873 Browninc Red Cote: 
Nt.-Cap (1889) 16 From this [fiddle] did Paganini comb the 
fierce Electric sparks. 1877 Scribus Mag. XV. 231/t The 
oysterman begins to icomb the beds. .by means of coarse- 
meshed dredges, ae ‘ : 

5. zutr. Of a wave: ‘To roll over, as the top of 
a wave; or to break with a white foam’ (Webster, 
1828). (App. of U.S. origin.) 

1808 J. Bartow Colznd, 1. 412 The stream ungovernable 
foams with ire, Climbs, combs tempestuous, 2862 THorn- 
Bury Turner 1. 366 Waves spitting round piles or combing 


COMBAT, 


upon the shore, 388: W.C. Russi Sailor's Sweeth. I. 
‘vi.-32x The waves combed over the vessel in green seas. 


+Comb, z.2 Ods.: see ComBine pl. a.2 

+Combacy. Obs. rave—1.: [irreg. f. Compar, 
after piracy, etc.: see -cy.] Combat. 

xs86 Warner Ad. Ene. rw. xxii. (1612) 106 And did con- 
clude by Combacye to winne or loose the Game. 

+Combaron, Hist. [Fr., f. Cou-+Banon.] 
A fellow-baron (of the Cinque Ports) : an Anglo- 


French word retained in translation. 

133 (13 Sept.) Litere Cantuar. (Rolls) I. No, 38x Qe 
monstre vous est pleintivement par voz pieres et combarons 
de Heth [1887 J. B. Suerparp ¢ransi., That it has been 
shown to you in way of complaint by your fellows and com- 
barons of Hythe), 186x Set. Rev. XII. 2x0/2 A Lord 
Warden who is equal to .. sending jurats and combarons 
home..profoundly satisfied with their own importance. 

Combat (kp'mb&t, ky-mbzt), sb. Also 6 coom- 
bat, 6-8 combate, 7 cumbat. [a. F. combat, f. 
combattre to combat, In early use combate was 
frequent ; cf. debate.] 

1. An encounter or fight between two armed 
persons (parties, animals, etc.), a duel; sfec. as in 
trial by combat, a duel allowed by law for the 
formal decision of a cause or dispute; = Barrie 2, 

[Britton (1292) has combatire, but instead of combat, 
bataille appears: cf. BATTLE 2.] : 

1567 Turserv, Lover to Cupid Poems 48 Then the fiercest 
fight of all and combat did arise. 1568 Grarron Chron. 
11.346 A battaile or Combate done and holden in the Kings 
Palayce at Westminster, betwene one called Garcon Ap- 
pellaunt, and Sir John Anslye Knight Defendaunt. Jéd/d. 
II. 396 The Duke of Norffolk affirmed constantly hys tale 
to be true, and refused not the Combate. xg90 Srenser 
¥.Q.1. iv.43 His cause in combat the next day to try. 
1617 Minsueu Ductor Ling., Combat in our Common Law 
is taken for a formall triall of a doubtfull cause or quarrell 
by the sword or bastons, of two champions. 1667 Mitton 
P, L.t. 766 Where Champions bold.. Defi’d the best of 
Panim chivalry To mortal combat. 1827 Scorr Zales 
Grandf, Ser. 1. xvii, (1841) 57/1 That the difference should be 
decided by a combat of thirty men of the Clan Chattan, 
against the same number of the Clan Kay. 1828 — FAL 
Perth xxi, 1837 Bucxte Civiliz. vi. 294 Orlando .. chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat, 

b. Hence, sezgle combat. i 

1622 Carr. Situ New Eng. Trials Wks. (Arb.) 263 It 
was also my chance in single combat to take the King of 
Paspahegh prisoner. 1632 Lirucow Jvav, x. (1682) 460 
margin, A single Combat between a Spanish Earl and a 
Scottish Traveller, x7zz Appison Sgect. No. 7078 These 
brave Men had distinguished themselves in the Battle and 
in single Combat. 7835 Tuirtwat Greece I. 255 Hyllus 
-.proposed to decide the quarrel by single combat. 

. gen, A fight between opposing forces; struggle, 
contest; usually on a smaller scale than a davtle. 


(Used both with and without @ and Z/.) : 

({Hart’s ed. (1616) of Barbour’s Bruce u. 438 has Giff thai 
will chace Quyt thaim combat sum dele we sall [AZS. vead- 
zug (Skeat) Quyt thaim torn but sum-dele we sall.} 

1583 Stranynurst AZne7s 1. (Arb.) 58 In valiant coombat 
thee Troians sturdye resisted, 1632 Litncow Trav. 61 
The Maister resolued to make combate below .. to saue 
vs from small shot. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, xlix. 
193 Eight hundred Mahometans, men of combat. - 1839 
‘Trnrtwatt Greece VII. 363 Alexander had appeared to him, 
armed for combat. 1855 MacauLay Hist. Eng, IIT. 437 
Ina succession of combats the advantage was on the side 
of the confederates, x ; 

3. fig. A conflict ; struggle, strife; controversy, 

3367 Triall Treas. (1850) x8 ‘They haue not .. battel and 
combate Against the cogitations that inwardly spring. x61 
Suaxs, Wint, 2. v. it. 79 The Noble Combat, that 'twixt 
Joy and Sorrow was fought in Paulina. 2651 Hospes Gov, 
§ Soc. i. §5. 9 The cambate of wits. 1875 JowsTr Pinto 
V..33 Is courage only a combat against fear and pain? 

4. attrib. and Contb., as combat-field. 

1825 Hoce Q. Hynde 221 Upon the glorious combat-field, 

Combat (kp mbt, ku'mbxt), v. Also 6 com- 
batt, 6-8 -bate. [ad. F. combatt-ve, in OF. cum- 
bat-re (3rd sing. cxtadbat, combat), a Com. Romanié 
vb., in Pr. combattre, Sp. combatir, It. combattere 
s—late L, *combattive = *combatudre £. com- to- 
gether, with + da¢tére, batuére to fight, Cf, Abate, 
DEBATE; the different accentuation of couzbaé is 
perh, due to association with the sb.] ; 

1. intr. To fight or do battle (orig. ¢5f. in single 
combat). Const. with, agazist. ; at 
. [1843 Grarton Harding's Chron, Ded. xv, That I, a poore 
earle.. Maye combattre with hym, beyng a kyng,] 1564 A. 
Jenxinson in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I. 347 Haucoir-Hamshe 
combating with the sayd giant, did bin e..him in chaines. 
2588 Suaus, LZ. L. LZ. v. ui. 711, 1 will not combat in my 
shirt. xs90 Srenser /. Q.1. v. 2 With that Pagan proud 
he combatt will that day. x62 Corrrrett tr. Calprenede's, 
Cassandra ut. 185 Your men combated..against the first 
of ours. 2836 Hor. Saurn Tin Truanp. (1876) 1x3 So 
habituated-to fighting, that he went on combatting after he 
was dead. 1867 Contncton neid x1. 837 Or would men 
combat hand to hand. . - . 
7D fig . : si 
_ 1893 Suaks. Mich. JI, y. ii. 32 His face still combating 
with teares and smiles. 1651 Hospes Govt. ¢ Soc. 190 
When equal Oratours do combat with contrary opinions. 
1736 BuTLer Anal. 1, iii., Wks. 1874 I. 66 [Virtue] may 
combat with greater advantage hereafter. 1810 Scorr Lady 
of L. i. xxxii, Death seemed combating with life. ~ A 

2. trans. To fight with, engage, oppose in battle. 

xsgo Greene O7/, Fur. (1599)8 He shall e’*_ night be met 
and combated. . 1393 SHaks. 2. Hen. VJ, 1v. x. 47 That 
Alexander Iden. .‘looke oddes to combate a poore famisht 
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man. 1682, Correreny tr. Calfrenede's Cassandra ts 44 
He hath.no.more‘Antagonists to combate. 1806 Forsytit 
Beautics Scott, UI, r19 Under the necessity of turning out 
to combat their spoilers, ; 

-b. fig. (Now the most frequent use.) 

- 1627 Lisander § Cal, u. 28 Calista ..being no lesse com- 
bated with the obligation which shee had unto Lisanders 
love. 31671 Mitton Samson 864 Only my love of thee held 
long debate, And combated in silence all these reasons 
With-hard contest. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. i. 13 To 
follow nature cannot be to combat truth. 1790 Burxe #7. 
Rev: 73 You think you are combating prejudice, but you 
are at war with nature, 1876 M. Davies Unorth, Lond, 
107 He combated the idea. 

Hence Combated 4#/. a.; Combating vb/. sb. 
and ffi. a, ; 

* 1894 rst P#, Contention vii. 26 The combating Betweene 
the Armourer and his man. 1685 H. More /Wustr, 280 
With whom Christ had no small combating long before. 
1869 M. Arnotp Poems Il. 193 Not human combatin 
withdeath. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd, 18 Methods 
for the combating of disease. ae. 

Combatable (kem-, kambatib’l), @. rare. 
[£ Compar v,+-aBLE. Cf. F, combattable, OF. 
combatable, 13th c. in Littrefe. Capable of being 
combated or opposed, 

1824 Dinpin Libr, Comp. 522 Crabbed as may be the com- 
position and combatable the opinions. es 

Combatant (kg'm-, kvmbatint), a. and sd, 
Also 5 combataunt, 6 cambatand, 7 cumba- 
tant,-6- combattant (now only in Her). [a. OF. 
combatant (mod.F. couébatt-), pr. pple. of combaitre 
to Comsat, already in 12th c. used as sb.] 

A. adj. Fighting, contending in fight, ready to 
fight. In AZé¢/, usage, Combatant officer: an officer 
who takes part in active fighting, as distinguished 
from the oi-combatani officers of the medical or 
the commissariat staff. 

1632 B. Jonson Avagn. Lady ut. iv, Their valours are not 

yet so combatant, Or truly antagonistic, as to fight. 1792 
Paine Rights AL, (ed. 4) 114 The separate head-quarters of 
two combatant armies. 1868 Regul. § Ord. Arity P 30% 
The Senior Combatant Officer must preside, : 
__b. Her. Rampant with the fore-paws raised as 
if in fight; generally said of two lions, etc. ram- 
pant and facing each other (affronté). (Frequently 
spelt as mod.}. combattazt.) 

exgoo Sc. Poent Her. 134 in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869) 98 First, 
a lionne {statant]; on-vthir, lyone rampand .. And the xv 
cambatand [ed zofe combatand]. x572 Bosseweun Armorie 
1. 48 Twoo Apes Circopetikes combattante. 2677 F. Sanp- 
ForD Genealog. Hist. Eng. 73 Wis Arms were Two Lions 
Cumbatant. x8g0 W. D. Coorer Winchelsea 39 [A seal] 
bearing the smineeon of a lion combatant or clogs preer 
1864 Bouret, Meraldry Hist. § Pop. x. 58 Two Lions 
Combattant are now borne by the Viscount Lorton, : 

: B. sb, One who combats, a fighter, warrior; in 
early use, esp. one who fought in single combat. 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. 1. i, 3 Chaton the vayllaunt 
combataunt or fyghtar. id Suaks. 2 Hen. VI, ut. iii. 95 
Sound Trumpets, Alarum to the Combattants. 1667 Micron 
P. L. u. 719 So frownd the mighty Combatants. 1774 
Penyant Zour Scoil. in 1772. 123 In the duel..each com- 
battant fell, 1860 Morey Wether, (1868) I, i. 9 The com- 
batants in the great eighty years war, 

b. in Her, ‘ A figure drawn like a sword-player 
standing upon his guard’ (Bailey, Folio, 1736). 

G. fig. 

1646 H. Lawrence Cowen, Angelis 106 This text tells you 
you have anothir kinde of combatant. 1784 Cowper Task 
nv 162 Much learned dust Involves the combatants; each 
claiming Truth, 1880 L. SrerHen Poge v. 134 Amongst 
-the most effective combatants against dulness. 

d. attrib, (blending with the adj.) 

1885 Pall Mail G. 29 June 2/1 The combatant operations 
of the Royal navy. pa eal News 11 Nov. 5/4 Those 
who hold combatant ran! 

Combater_(kpm-, ke'mbzter). rare. Also 

combatter. [f Compatz.+-nR, OF. had com- 
‘batere, in regimen. con:dateor,] One who combats, 
i. combatant. 
‘1598 Foro, Combatiitore, a fighter, a combater. x605 
Verstrcan Dec, Jitell. 14 (R.) Combatters or fighters for 
victory. x6xg3 W. Hut Airy, Maiestie 113 We would bee 
conquerours, that never were combaters, 2848 Tait’s Mag. 
XV. 239.The hired combatter is but one reduced to a sad 
‘and brutal necessity to get his living. e 

Combative (kg'm-, kwmbitiv), 2. [f. Com- 
BAT v. +,-IvE.] Disposed or given to combat, 
fond of fighting, pugnacious. 

71834 Lams Let. fo Wordsw. (L.), His fine combative 
manner, x877 Kincraxe Crizzca (ed. 6) V. i, 115 The com- 
bative impulses, 1882 J. H. Buunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 304 
Ridley, combative to the last, wished to reply. 

Co'mbatively, adv. [f. prec. +-1¥2,] Ina 
combative manner, pugnacious ye 

1863 Possibilities of Creation 327 Rivals would jostle each 
other. and talk combatively on the staircase. 
_Combativeness. ‘[f. as prec. + -wEss.] Com- 
bative quality; ‘readiness or_ propensity to fight, 
-pugnacity, (Introduced as a Phrenological term.) 
~ 1818 Spunznem Physiognom, Syst. 303 Gall at first named 

this organ -that’ of courage .. afterwards .. the organ of 
quarrelsomeness ++I ..call it the organ of the propensity to 

ight, or of combativeness. -1828 G. Conse Const. Max ii. 

§ 4 Combativeness draws the sword and repels the attack. 


1855 E. Fornes Lit. Papers i. 13 The.author .. erred evid- ° 
and persisted in error through 


‘ently through -hastiness, 
combativeness. 
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+Combatize, v. Obs. rare—1. 
intr. To engage in combat. . 

ex600 Timon m1. iii. (1842) 50 Tell Callimele I’le combatize 
with her: I'll fighte, by Ioue. 

+Comba‘ttencie, Obs. rave— 1. [f, late L. 
type *combattentia: see ComBat v The form 
according to later analogies would be comebatancy.} 
Combatant state, hostility. 

1886 Warner 446, Eng. w., xxii. (1612) 106 Or if Combat- 
tencie not please, the Iand is rich and large And they 
Copertiners may live, and us of death discharge. 

+Combarttery. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. com- 
baterie, £. combatere: see COMBATER and -ERY.} 
The action of a combatant, combat, fighting. 

rgzq4. R. Pacrin Strype Zecd. AZem. I. App. xi. 21 In the 
which combatterie were taken two nobles of France. 

Co‘mb-brush. 1.‘ A brush to clean combs.’ 
161x Corar., Nettissoir, a combe brush. 1687 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2252/8 A large Comb-Brush wrought, with a Silver 
handle. 1799 G. Smitu Laborat. 1. 98 With a comb-brush, 
take up some of that powder. : 

+2. A lady’s maid, or under lady’s maid; a 
waiting-maid. Ods. 

xgoz VANBRUGH J’alse Friend m. ii, Tawdry, you are not 
so alluring as you think you are :—Comb-brush, nor 1 so 
much in love, 1749 Fieipinc Som Fones xvu. viii, Lady 
Bellaston, with whom she had lived .. in the capacity of a 
Comb-brush : she was a very sensible girl. 

+Co‘mb-brusher,. Olds. = prec., sense 2. 

170 Coventry Pompey Litt. 1. v, The Lady's maid. .this 
delicate mincing comb-brusher, 

+Comb-cap. Obs. A kind of helmet. 

See Comsen, quot, 1825, 

+ Comb-cut, v. Obs. [see Comp sb. 5.] trans. 
To cut the comb of, ‘take down’. 

rsgz G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 185 Can the thunder 
tongue-tye, or the lightning smoother .. or supererogation 
combe-cutt itself? 

Combe, var. of Cooms 2; obs. f. Cooma 1. 

Combed (kéumd), asl. a. [f. Come sd.l and v.1] 

1, Having a comb. 

1g6z J. Huywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 213 Comely 
combed crowyng cock. 1652 GauLe Magastrom. 310 A 
cock, gallantly crested or combed. 1825 Fosuroxe Zucycé, 
A ntig. xviii. (1843) 900 The combed head-piece was a morion 
with a high ridge on its top; the Corde-caps had a ridge 
hanging over them from the front to the rear, seemingly 
the same. 1858 Loner. AY, Standish in. 141 Had for his 
crest a cock argent Combed and wattled gules. 

2. Dressed, etc., with a comb. 

, 3839 Loupon Eucycl. Archit. 840 The Devonshire thatch- 
ing.. is done with combed wheat straw. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, I. 1v. 104 His combed-out hair. 1885 
Binte (R. V.) Js, xix. g They that work in combed flax. 

Comber ! (kdu'maz), " [f. Comp 7.1 + -ER.] 

1, One who or that which combs; s/cc. one 
whose business it is to comb wool. 

1646-82 Sin T. Browse Pseud, Ep, 1, xxvi. (1686) 138 
Combers of wooll. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesmaxn x\vii. 
{ Be) I. ee ‘The combers are a particular set of people, 
and the combing a trade by itself. 1790 Woicorr Roi. for 
Oliver Wks. I. 179 What had Achilles been without his 
Homer? A taylor, woollen-draper, or a comber! 

2. A machine for combing the fibres of cotton or 
wool, intended for the production of very fine 
yarns ; a toothed instrument in a carding machine 
for drawing the cotton off the cards, a comb; 
hence comtber-setter, 0. tool for setting (ora man who 
sets) the teeth of this instrument; also comber-board, 
a perforated board through which the harness 
threads pass in Jacquard weaving, in order to pre- 
vent their becoming entangled, 

1831 Porter Sit Manuf. 254 A board in front of and 
somewhat lower than the breast roll of the loomn—called a 
comber-board. 1887 Bolton Evening News 1 July 3/6 
Neate a good Comber Setter..at the Edgworth Spin- 
ning Co, . é 

3. A ‘combing’ wave, a long curling wave, a 
breaker; see Com v.1 5, and cf. deach-comber. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast ix. 21 The heavy swell of the 
Pacific was.. breaking in loud and high ‘combers’ upon 
the beach. 1862 M. Horxins Hazaii 26 They curled over 
and broke like combers on the reef. 1887 J. M. Oxxey in 
Sevribn. Mfag, 1. 605/z Upon the back of a huge comber she 
is carried far up the beach. 

4. U.S. (See quot.) 

3874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Comber, a ledge around the 
well or passenger portion of a sail-boat, to keep back spray 
and waves which ‘comb’ over the deck. 

.Comber 2 (kgmbaz). The name of two fishes 
found off the English coast: a. Serranus cabrilla, 
a, fish of the sea-perch family; also called eager. 

2769 Pennant Zool, III. 2x0 The comber is a small scaly 
fish. x86x Coucn Brit, Fishes 1. 195 The Comber usually 
kegs in rocky ground at a small distance from land. 

. Short for Comber Wrasse (Ladbrus macz- 
latus var. conber, L. comber of Ray), a variety of 
Wrasse found on the Cornish coast. 

1769 Pennant Zool. 1.342 Comber Wrasse, 1859 YARRELL 
Brit. Fishes 1. 489 Pennant says he received his fish from 
Cornwall, and sup) it to be the Comber of Mr. Jago. 
1868 Coucn Brit. Fishes III, 32 The Comber Wrass is 
described as known to the fishermen of Mount’s Bay. 

- Comber; -ous, obs. ff. Cumpmr, Cumprovs. 
’ Combinable (k/mbainab'l), a. [f. Comprve z. 

+ -ABLE: ch I. combinable.| Capable of com- 
bining,.or of being combined. ee oe 


[see -1zE.] 
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1749 Cuesrerr. Leté. clxxxi, Pleasures are very combina- 
ble both with business and study. 1794 Suttivan View 
Nai. I. 446 The argillaceous carths, being combinable with 
all acids. 1879 Wurrney Sanskrit Gram. 38 The nasals 
are more freely combinable. . 

Hence Combi'nableness, combinable state or 
quality. In mod. Dicts. 

Combinant (kg-mbinint). [ad. late L. com- 
bindut-em, pr. pple. of combindre to COMBINE. ] 

+1. One who combines, a confederate. Ods. 

1628 A. Leicguton Appeal to Parl. in Chandler Hist. 
Persec. (1736) 369 The said Doctor and his Combinants 
caused the said Censure to be executed. 

2, Adfath, (See quots.) 

1853 Sy.vesrer in Camb. § Dublin Math. Frnt. VU 
257 What I term a combinant. 1885 SaLwon Higher 
Algebra 16x An invariant of a system of quantics of the 
same degree is called a combinant if it is unaltered (except 
by a constant multiplier) not only when the variables are 
linearly transformed, but also when for any of the quan- 
tics is substituted a linear function of the quantics. 

Hence Co‘mbinantive, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a combinant, 

1853 Syvesrer in Cad. § Dublin Math. Frail. VIN. 
257 Any combinantive concomitant will be a function of 
the full determinants of the matrix formed. by the coeffi- 
cients of the given system of forms and of the variables, 
1885 Satmon Higher stlgebra 161 There may be in like 
manner combinantive covariants, which are equally covari- 
ants when for any of the quantics is substituted a linear 
function of them, 

Combinate (kgmbindt), e. ?Ods. rare. [ad 
late L. courbindt-ws, pa. pple. of combindres see 
-ATE2.] Combined, 

1583 Stunpes el wat, el bus, 1. (1877) 44 Apparell and Pride 
are so combinate together, and incorporate the one in the 
other. «186x Mrs. Brownine Le?é. florne (1877) Ik. Jio 
A work.. wrought. .in all its details, by combinate minds. 

b. In the following passage, generally taken 
as ‘ Betrothed, promised, settled by contract’ (J.). 

1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for A. um. i. 231 ‘Vhere she lost a 
noble and_ renowned brother ;..with him .. her marriage 
dowry; with both, her combynate-husband, this well- 
seeming Angelo. . 

+Combinate (kpmbineit}, v. Obs. rare. [f. 
late L. combindt- ppl. stem of combindre: see 
Compine and -ar%3,] To combine. Hence Com- 
binated ff/. a, Co‘mbinating vb/, sb. 

1578 Banister //ist. Max 1. 1 How they [the Bones) are 
constrewed, and combinated .. the good Physition .. ought 
not to be ignoraunt. x987 Herald No. 9 (1758) I. 146 
Thirdly. . whether so combinated an affront has been offered 
from a contempt of the nation, or of the man? 

Combination (kymbinéfan). Also 5 com- 
bynacion. [a. OF. combination (14th c. in Littré, 
mod.F. conzbinazson), ad. late L. combindtion-em 
a joining two by two, f. combindre to COMBINE] 

L. gen, The action of combining or joining two 
or more separate things into a whole. 

1613 R.C. Yadle Alph, (ed. 3), Combination, a ioyning, 
or coupling together. 1663 P. Fretcner Purple fst. mi. 
(R.), These two fair isles .. Are oft made one by love's firm 
combination. 1678 Cupwortn /utell, Syst, Wks. 1837 1. 
57 Words in great variety result from the different combi- 
nations and conjunctions of a few letters. 1712 Buackmore 
Creation iv, Atoms..From which by various combination 
springs This unconfined diversity of things. 1847 E. Guest 
in Philol. Soc. Trans, WW. 27 Every combination in lan- 
guage is an act of the will and reason. 

2. Combined state or condition of two or more 
things ; condition of union, conjunction. 

1597 Hooker Zcc?. Pol. v. \xxviii, § 5 Neither ought it 
to seem less reasonable, that..a combination be admitted in 
this case, as well as division in the former. 2637 R. Hum- 
rrey tr. S. Ambrose 1. 121 Conjugal combination. a 1716 
Sour (J.), Ingratitude ..is always in combination with 
pride and hardheartedness. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 
6 PB 5 The same images in the same combination. 1875 H. 

Vooo Therap. (1879) 482 Digitalis ..is best aie in com- 
bination, 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ, 40 When several 
men work at the same capstan, the combination is simple. 

8. concer. Such a condition embodied in a group 
or set of things combined into a whole. 

c1s3z Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 The body .. is 
but a conglutination and combination of the foure ele- 
mentes. 164x Hinve ¥. Bruen xxx. 94 Such assemblies -- 
are for the most part..a combination of the Popish and pro- 
phane, 1779 Jounson L. P., Cowley Wks, II, 25 They. .pro- 
duced combinations of confused magnificence. x82x Craic 
Lect, Drawing iii. 142 Blue, red, yellow, and their combina- 
tions. 1853 Sover Pantroph. 136 The cooks ..could form 
unheard-of combinations with the succulent pieces. 

+b. An ecclesiastical plurality. Obs. . 

16x18 Haxes in Gold. Rem., Lett. fr. Dort 4 The im- 
pediments were..combinations, that is, double benefices, 
when men having two cures could not sufficiently attend both. 

4, The banding together or union of persons for 
the prosecution of 2 common object: formerly 
used almost always in a bad sense = conspiracy, 
self-interested or illegal confederacy ; hence (later), 
the term applied to the unions (formerly illegal) 
of employers or workmen to further their interests, 


affect the rate of wages, etc, 3 

zg93 Asr. Bancrort Dangerous Positions 1. i.7 By reason 
of ir said combination and _secretenesse vsed, many 
thinges ‘lie hidde from those in authority. 1624 Carr. 
Souru Viretiia wv. 146 [They] by a generall combination in 
one day plotted to subuert the whole Colony. 1667 Pepys 
Diary.(1877) V. 80 Some few. .that do keep out of all plots 
and combinations. xgz2z W. Rocrrs Voy. 235, ae what 
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Arguments I- could offer, shew'd them .the Danger and 
Folly of Combinations. 1776 Avam SautH 4, Lainv 
371 Either by combination or by any other sort of violence, 
1795 J. B. Biro (éit/e), The Laws respecting Masters and 
Servants .. comprising .. the law respecting combinations 
amongst workmen, 1824 Act 5 Geo. IV, c. 95 Workmen 

.. Who shall enter into any Combination to obtain an 
Advance .. shall not therefore be’subject or liable to any 
Indictment or Prosecution .. under the Common or the 
Statute law. 1826 Disrazur Viv. Grey i. iv, ‘Entered 
intoacombination !’ ‘Yes, Mr. Grey! a conspiracy.’ 1845 
Penny Cycl, Suppl. I. 398/2 Till then (1824) any combination 
of any two or more masters, or ofany two or more workmen, 
to lower or raise wages, or to increase or diminish the num- 
ber of hours of work, or quantity of work, to be done, was 
punishable at commen law as a misdemeanour; and there 
were also thirty-five statutes in existence. prohibiting com- 
binations of workmen against masters. 1856 Froupe ist. 
Eng. (1858) I. i. 17 A combination of three or four of the 

ling nobles was sufficient. .to effect a revolution. 

b. concr. An association or society thus formed. 

1571 Hanmer Chron. Ircl. (1633) 25 The second company 
of this combination. 1597 Bacon Ess. Hon.§ Reput. (Arb.) 
68 As .. hee doe content euerie faction or combination of 
people. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 46 To form 
other societies or combinations, 1818 Jas. Mit Brit, [ndia 
m1. ii. 79 Pardon is commonly granted to any one of a 
combination who gives evidence against the rest. 1833 
New Monthly Mag. XXXVIIL. 5x Some combinations 
have framed rules to prevent men from having above a 
certain number of apprentices. 

+c. Agreement, treaty, alliance, compact. Obs. 

x60r Suaks. Twel. N. v. i. 392 A solemne Combination 
shalt be made Of our deere soules. 1613 — Henry VII1, 
1.i, 169 This cunning Cardinall The Articles 0’ th’ Com- 
bination drew As himselfe pleas‘d. 

5. Math. ta. = ALLIGATION 2. Obs. 

1sqz Recorne Gr. Artes (1575) 426 More varieties in coms 
bination may followe anone. 

b. pl. The different collections which can be 
made of any number of given individuals, when 
they are taken in groups of a definite number, 
but without regard to the order of arrangement. 
Thus aé and éa are the same combination, though 
different permutations. 

1673 J. Watts (¢7¢/e), Treatise of Algebra ., of the Conoe 
Cuneus, Angular Sections, Angles of Contact, Combina- 
tions, Alternations, etc. 1764 Reto /aguiry til, Wks. I. 
116/2, They who are acquainted with the theory of com- 
binations, 1838 De MorGan £ss. Prodad. 35 If I ask 
how many combinations of 21 can be taken out of a5, I do 
in effect ask how many combinations of 4 may be taken. 
1870 Bowen Logic xii. 417 The laws of the permutation 
and combination of numbers. 

6. Chem, Chemical union, in which substances 
combine to form new compounds ; concer. the pro- 
duct or compound resulting from such a union. 

1766 ‘I. Amory ¥. Buncle(1825) I}. 224 The gold and the 
reguline part of antimony being heaviest, the combination 
of them sinks to the bottom. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chen. 1. 
379, The substance formed by the combination of tungsten 
with oxygen. 1868 W. Contis tr, Maguet’s Chem. 3 In 
compounds which result from combination, the proportion 
is definite and constant. 1878 Huxvey Physiogr. 78 The 
sed powder is a combination of this oxygen with mercury. 

7. Connexion of ideas in the mind, 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. uw. xxxiii. $6 This strong com- 
bination of ideas, not allied by nature, the mind makes in 
itself cither voluntarily or by chance. /éid. (J.), They 
never suffer any ideas to be joined in their understandings, 
in any other or stronger combination than what their own 
nature and correspondence give them. 1727 R. Greene 
Prine, Philos. 662 Particular Combinations of Simple Ideas. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. viii. note, Whist .. a game .. which 
Tedoiecs.--spemery. ie ment, and combination. 1844 Stan- 
Lev Arnold 1. iv. 185 Guickness and power of combination. 

8. Short for CouBinaTIon-Roost, 

3749 in Chr, Wordsworth Soc. Life Univ, 18th C. (1874) 
61 A fire to be made in the Combination at noon, to con- 
tinue till two o'clock in the afternoon. 

9. = Combination-garment, 

1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 2/a These two combinations 
and a wellemade dress .. form the most healthy and com- 
fortable dress for women, 3890 Daily News 8 Jan. 7/6 
Ladies’ natural wool combinations, 

O, attrid. and Comd., as combination gar- 
ment, a close - fitting under-garment worn mostly 
by women and children, consisting of combined 
chemise or undershirt and drawers; combination 
laws, lows directed against combinations or as- 
socintions of workmen or masters, repealed in 
1824; combinatlon-paper (Camb, Univ.), see 
quot.; combination-pedal, in Ovgaus, a pedal 
which acts upon a number of stops at once; also 
one which, instead of operating upon the draw- 
stops, acts upon the wind-supply (Grove Dict. 
Afus. 1880) ; combination-union, a union formed 
by the combination of several trades-unions. Also 
in various mechanical tools or contrivances which 
combine several functions, as combination-attach- 
ment, Suse, -lock, -plane, etc. 

1884 Health Exhib, Catal, 40/t Flannel *Combination 
Garment for a child. 1884 Pal? Afall G. 24 Oct. 2/2 The 
combination garment is made in soft merino, suitable for 
wearing next to the skin .. It closely follows the shape of 
the body that it clothes, and is to the petticoat what a glove 
with fingers is toa baby’s mitten. 1874 Knicur Dict, Mech., 
*Combinctionfuse, a fase combining the principles of time 
and percussion. 1833 Ht. Martineau Alanch. Strike iii. 
3s Imprisonment ,. under the old “combination Inws. 1845 

‘euny Cycl. Suppl. 1. 398/2 Combination Laws, the laws 
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known by this name were repealed in 1824. The act passed 
in 1824 (5 Geo. IV, c, 95) repealed all the statute and com- 
mon law against combinations of masters and of workmen: 
1874 Cur. Worpswortn Soc, Life Univ. 18th C. x62 ‘Com- 
bination-room,’ Is said_by a ity to be derived... 
from their-sterner use for business: inasmuch as there were 
drawn up the ‘first *combination paper,’ a list of the 
Preachers of the Sunday morning University sermons, 2 
certain number of which were ay each college 
in turn—according to the Pier Combinatio: and of the 
Preachers on Saints’ days and Sunday afternoons .. the 
Posterior Combinatio, 1890 Railway Herald 3x May 11 
The majority would be in favour of *combination-unions. 

Combinational (kpmbinz-fonal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to combination. 

1681 Birount Glossogr., Combinational Churches, are the 
Independent Churches, by some so stiled. 

b. Afus. in Combinational tone, a note pro- 
duced by the combined sounding of two other 
notes, a resultant tone. 

1879 E. J. Payse in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 727 No minor 
chord can be obtained perfectly free from such false com- 
binational tones. 188: BroapHouse Aus. Acoustirs 312 
Combinational tones are of two kinds .. differential tones.. 
summational tones. 

Combina‘tion-room (also -chamber). 
The name given in the university of Cambridge 
(England) to the college parlour where the fellows 
meet after dinner, elsewhere called Cosnton-RooM, 

1650-51 Accts. Trin. Coll. Camb, (Willis & Clark HI. 380), 
A ‘Table for the Fellowes Combination Chamber. 1675 
(bid. 380 Of S. Catharine’s Hall), The Combination Room. 
1685-86 Hist. Queen's Coll, Canth. 11. 49 (¢bid.) Wainscot- 
ting and adorning the Combination Room. 1693 Building 
Acets. Clare Hall (ibid), The Combination dineing room. 
1718 Priveaux Reform. Pwo Univ. in Life (1748) 202 That, 
where there are common-firc-rooms, or combination-rooms, 
in any College or Hall, they be all shut up at ten at night. 
1219 a] . Coven Master of Christ's Coll. (Willis & Clark 111. 
z , Lhe common Combination Room. x830 Br. Monx Life 

kg’ viii. 172 ‘The Combination room,’ where the society 
are inthe habit of meeting after dinner. 1889 Comtmemora- 
tion Feast, Trin, Coll, Camé. 9 Dec., At the conclusion of 
dinner Tea and Coffee will be served in the Large Com- 
bination Room. | . 

Combinative (kp'mbineitiv), a. [f. combinat- 
ppl. stem of L, conthindre to combine + -IvE.] 

. Having the faculty of combination, combining. 

3855 Baceitot Lit. Sitd, (1879) I. 1x A mind .. combina- 
tive or inventive enough to provide remedies. 1874 Sayce 
Compar, Philol, i,6 The combinative powers of his own 
imagination. i 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of combina- 
tion; cumulative. 

1867 Crank Russet in Broadway Mag. Dec. 286 Those 
combinative excellences which constitute not the smallest 
charm of ‘ Kavanagh’, 7 

Combinator (kpmbineitaz). rare. [n. of ac- 
tion in L, form, f. combindre to combine: see -0R.J 
=CoMBINER. 

x61x Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (3630) 1157 The Com. 
binators [were] many that stood for Reformation. 2838 
Fraser's Mag. XV. 320 To hire patriots to slate recusant 
combinators at three shillings aweek, 

Combinatorial (kp-mbinitdoriil), a. Azath. 
[f as next + -aL.] Ofor relating to (mathematical) 
combinations ; esp. in Combinatorial analysis, 

1818 P. Nicnoison (¢it/e}, Essays on the Combinatorial 
Analysis, 1842 De Morcan DiC Calculus EY The com- 
binatorial analysis is analysis HE means of combinations, 

Combinatory (kgmbel'nitori), a. [ad. L. type 
*combinatori-us, {£. combinudtor: see above and 
-orr.] Of or pertaining to a combinator or com- 
bination ; combinative. 

=a Maids’ Petition 4 Not by way of combinatory siding 
but down-right honestly intending the increase of the City 
force. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1093 His Combinatory Art.. 
shows how often and how many ways they may be com- 
bined together. 1753 Cuampens Cycl. Supp. Combinatory 
music, that part of music which teaches the manner of com- 
bining sounds variously. 1834 Wuewett in ‘Todhunter Ace. 
IV's IV rit, (1876) IL, 186 Combinatory modes of conception. 

+Combi'nd, v. Os. [A form arising from 
confusion of combine and bind.) trans, and intr. 
= Combine, bind together, 

1477 Norton Ord. Ach. iv, in Ashm., (1652) 47° Stedfast 
to stedfast will it selfe combinde. 1503 Hawes Exam. 
Virt, xiii. 270, I dyd combynd Clennes my doughter with 
vertue precyous, 1545 Raynotp Syrth Mankynde 6 Cone 
byndyng, colligattyng or knittyng together the muskles. 
a1600 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 177 The kinge of 
Swethia and_the kinge of Denmarcke, all combindinge. 
1605 Tinme Oversit, ut. 144 Sulphur..is. most apt tocom:- 
binde the other two, to effect a good..mixture, 

Combine (kgmboin), v Forms: 5-6 com- 
byne(n, 6- combine. [a. F. combine-x (14th c. 
in Littré), ad. late L. combingre to join two by 
two, yoke together, f. com. + dint two together; 
perh. the Eng, was formed directly from the Latin.) 

L. ¢rans. To couple or ‘hi two or more things 
together : a. material things in material union. 

©3440 Promp, Parv, 88 Combynyn, or copulyn. .conbino, 
copulo. -1599 A. M. tr. Gabedhoucrs Bh. Physiche 308/a A 
Synue cut asunder..and how the Chinurgicos shoulde com: 
bie agayne the same. 1616 Buttoxan, Combine, to couple 
or joyne together, ~~ ‘ a i 

b. persons or material things in ‘non-material 
or ideal union: To join in action, condition, or 
feeling ; to conjoin, band together, associate, ally. 

1g03 Mone Rafal Lamentation (R.), The faithful loue, 
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that dyd'vs both combyne. 1593 Aor. Baxcrort Dangerous 
Positions ui. xvi. 131 They haue combined_themselues to- 
gether. into a strange brotherhood. 1599'Suaus. Hen. V, 
v. ii, 388 God, the best maker of all Marriages, Combine 
your hearts in one, your Realmes in one. «1677 Barrow 
Serm.-Christ despised no man, Combining man to himself 
by the fresh cement of his precious bh 1749 R. Hurd 
Comm. Horace Ars P. Note (R.), The art of combinin, 
lakes, and rocks, into.. agreeable pictures. 281 
Jas. Mut Brit, India lI. v. i. 329 A sense of common danger 
might .. combine them in operations of defence. 1853 
Kinesiey Hyfatia xxii. 282 The youths and maidens com- 
bined themselves with the gentler animals into groups. 
¢. things immaterial ; esp. in ¢o combine efforts, 
Sorces, etc. es 

1529 More Heresyes 1. Wks, 3112/1 Which two pointes, 
himselfe had combyned and knitte together... 1700 Drypen 
Pal. § Arc. m, 1115 Ordain we then two sorrows to com: 
bine, And in one point the extremes of grief to join. 1732 
BerkeLey A/ciphy, ut § 10 Every one’s true interest is 
combined with his duty, 2862 Sir B, Bronis Psychol, Lug. 
Ii. v. 151 It is only to a limited extent that the education 
of children can_be advantageously combined with hodily 
labour. 1876 J. H. Nuwaan Aisé. Sk. IT. y. iil. 452 Known 
for combining sacred and classical studies in his monastery. 

+d. Zo combine a league. Obs. 

1562 Puan Zneid 1x, (R.), Old duke Cedicus..did com. 
byne .. freendly league with Remulus of Tyburt coast. 

2. To cause to unite or coalesce into one body 
or substance; esp. in Chem. 

1799 G. Ssitn Ledorat. I. 5 ‘To combine oil with enipher, 
1871 B. Stewart Heat § 217 It generally exists combined 
-, with some other liquid, ‘ 

3. To unite (distinct qualities); to possess or 
exhibit in union, 

1827 CARLYLE Afise, (1857) I. 49 Combining French clear- 
ness with old English depth. 1856 Stanuey Sinat ¢ Pal. 
v. (1858) 244 A position which .¢ combined .. strength, 
beauty, and fertility. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 18 Some 
substance which will .. combine the characters requisite for 
all the different functions of Money. 

4. intr. To come togetherinto onebody, coalesce; 
spec. in Chent. to enter into chemical union, unite 
by chemical affinity with. Cf, Combination 6. 

x71z Biackyore Creation iw, The scattering bodies never 
would combine, Nor to compose a world by concourse join. 
1766 T. Amory 3, Buncle (1825) 111. 223 The mercury revivi- 
fied, and the acid combined with it. 1800 tr, Lagrange's 
Chem. 1. 139 The oxide of manganese. .combines with the 
oxygen. x8r2 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 444. Silver com- 
bines with chlorine when. .heated in contact with the 

Jig. 1856 Frouve Hist, Eng. 1. 291 Their wisdom, if we 
may so use the word, combines crudely with any form of 
suy tion or fanaticism. 

- To unite together for a common purpose, to 
co-operate for some end; to confederate, form a 
union, spec. for some economic, social, or political 
purpose; to form a combination. 

[1gz9 Hen. VIII, in Fiddes Life lVolsey Collect. p.xxxiv, 
A great part of the youth .. with contentious factions and 
manner, daily combincing togcther.} x605 Suans. Lear v.i. 
29 Combine together ‘gainst the Enemic. 1697 DrybEn 
Wirg, Georg. v. 241 All..combine to drive The lazy Drones 
from the Inborious Hive. 1722 Sewet Hist. Quakers (1795) 
IL, vit. 18 Though the powers of darkness. .combine against 
them, 1770 Burke Pres. Discont., When bad men _com- 
bine, good men must associate. 1883 Lavy Rep. 11 Q. B. 
Div. 568 The parties combined to negotiate a loan contrary 
to the 2 ptt ene of the Companies Act. 1890 Railway 
Herald 31 May 11/2 The Tradesmen, Miners and Dockers 
haye sufticient strength. .should they combine respectively. 

b. fig. of things. ; 

x802 Mar. Encuworrn Moral 7. (1816) I, xiii, 103 Their 
pride and their prejudices combined against him, x814 

ouTuey Roderick xxiii, The forms of picty and war, In 
strange but ain union must combine, 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 369 ‘The times .. and 
his carly circumstances, combined to develop this pattern 
democrat, i : 

4 6. In the following, perh.=To bind: cf. Cox- 
BIND. But other conjectures are current. 

1603 Sutaxs. Meas. for AL, w. iti. 1449 For my Lae selfe, 
1 am combined by a Sacred Vow, And shall-be absent. [Cf 
ALY. L. v. iv. 156, and Comninate a, b.] Z 

Combine (kfmbsin), sé. [f. prec. vb:} A 
combination, conspiracy, plot. Oés. exc. as in b.- 

3610 W, Potusxcuan Art Surocy Author to Wk. A great 
Monarch hath those dire Combines, Hatcht in the Heart. 

b. U.S. collog. A combination of persons in 
furtherance of their own interests, commercial or 
political ; a private combination for fraudulent ends. 

1887 Boston (Mass.) Frul., x16 of the members .. have 
formed what the New York Aldermen would call a *com- 
bine’, and demand $ro,c0o apiece before they will vote. 
3888 Evening Post (N. York) 6 Mar. 4 An anti-Platt com- 
bine composed of seven senators. x888 A. Roserts UW, S. 
Consular Rep. Sept. gor The market being controlled by 
the coal combine. Oi ad Noa 

Combined. (kgmbaind), 4A7: a. [f. Cosrpine v. 
+-ED.] ; Coupled, united, conjoined in action or~ 
sibstance ; ‘allied, confederated. ; 

, x60a Suaks. am, 1.v. 18 Thy knotty and combined locks. 
2603 Kroes Hist, Turks (1638) 122 ‘Lhe Christein Princes 
.. With their combined forces. 1667 Mitton P. £; 1x: 339 
Let us not then suspect our happie State .. A's not secure 
to single or combin’d., 1790 Beatson Nav. § ALi. Afem. 
I, :87 Expecting the Combined fleet would bear down upon 
him, 1873 Buack Pr. Thule xxv. 417 A dinner and supper 
combined. : ae eee 

‘ b, Performed by agents acting in combination. 

3834 Gurwoon Wellington's Disp. 1. 12 Combined field 
movements, x835 Macautay Hist. Lng. IV. 117 One vigor- 
ous or combined struggle for emancipation. 1873 Max 
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Mizuar Se. Relig. 349 The combined work of those who 
came before him. : . 

- @: Resulting from, or produced by, combina- 
tion. Combined body (Chem.): one formed by 
the chemical combination of simple substances. 

em... Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. 117 And oo word com. 
byned of thes tweyn, 1634 Sin T. Hersert 77av. 115 A 
buzzar or market, which though divided shewes a combined 
beauty in her separation. @x832 A. Kxox Rewz. (1844) I. 
8, Where a collective and combined effect is to.be produced. 
1844 Stancev Arnold (1858) 1. iv. 167 A combined view of 
different states. 1889 Pad? Mall G, 17 Oct. 2/3 ‘The same 
logic which has created the ‘combined lecturer’ would .. 
create the ‘combined head’, and, in the university, the 
‘combined professor’, : : 

Combinedly (kfmboi'nédli), adv. [f. prec. + 

-L¥2,] In a combined manner, in combination. 
_ @164x Br, Mountacu Acts § Aon. (2642) 346 Joyntly and 
combinedly. «1677 Barrow Ser, Wks, 1686 II. 30 The 
flesh, the world, the Devil, all combinedly are so many fierce 
adversaries, 1861 Muscrave By-reads 305 Brigades .. 
being independent in their movements, might combinedly 
attack or support. 

Combi‘nedness. [fas prec. +-nzss.] Com- 
Lined condition, 

x852 J. R. Bartantyne Sankhya Aphorisms (1885) 160 
Combinedhess is the state of the soft and the hard. 

*Combinement. Ods. or arch. [f. Con- 
BINE 2. + -MENT.] = CosBINATION. 


1606 Warner 416, Eng, xvi. ci. (1612) 399 Combinement - 


thus of Nature and of Vertue is admirde. @ x6x9 Damiet 
Coll. Hist, Eng. (1626) 2 Hauing no firme combinements to 
chayne them ‘together in their publique dangers. 1825 
Cocertogs tds Nef, 282 The Scriptural record of Baptism 
and the combinement of preaching therewith. 

‘ b.'A combination, association, union. 

1658 in Dalzell Ast. Edin, Univ. (1862) 18x Nor will I 
ever involve myself in. any kind of factious and disorderly 
combinements. 3674 [Z. Cawprev] Catholicon 10 This co- 
alitio, and combinement, founded on the truly Catholic 
Principles of the Church of England. 

‘Combiner (kgmbeairner). [f- as prec. +-ER1] 
One who or that which combines. 
. 1605 Timme Quersit. mt. 144 The whaye of the blood is as 
a chariot or mediator, and combiner of the other two be- 
ginuings together. 1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. u. 
186 (L.) This so excellent combiner of all virtues, humility, 
b. spec. A thember of a combination; a con- 
federate, associate, leaguer, conspirator. (Chiefly 4/.) 

1638 Hamilton Papers (1880) 6, 1 have nou hard thes 
Combiners ar resolved to, etc. 1712 W. Rocers Vay. 309 
The aforesaid Combiners, who have put the Care of the 
said Ship under an uncapable Command. 1825 Lv. Cocx- 
suRN Men, 330 The combiners .. trusted that the bar of 
Scotland would always supply any force that the defence 
of political prisoners .. might require. 

ombing (kéumin), vd. sb. [f. Comp v1] 
+1. ‘The action of the verb Cons. 

1575 Fenton Gold, Efist. (1577) 139 To haue their haires 
fall without combing. 1606 Suri. Country Farm 51 OF 
spinning and combing of wooll. 1834 E. Witson Healthy 

ein xvii, By plenty of combing and brushing. é 
* 2. concr. (usually g/.) The produce of combing ; 
hairs combed off; the artificial borders, etc. for 
which these are saved.’ 

1656 Artif. Handsom, 44 The baldnesse, thinnesse, and 
+. deformity of their’ haire, is usually supplyed by borders 
and combings. /dzd. 59 She laid out the combings or cut- 
tings of her own or others more youthfull haire, 2727 Swirr 
Gulliver u. vi. 148, 1 desired the queen’s woman to save for 
me the combings of her majesty’s hair. 1880 W. S. Ginpert 
Patience, Compelled at last, in life’s uncertain gloamings, 
To wreathe her wrinkled brow with well saved ‘combings’. 

8..attrib, and Comb., as combing (i.e. wool- 
combing) ¢vade5._}.combing- cloth, -kerchief, 
a cloth placed over the shoulders while the hair is 
combed ; combing-machine, a machine for comb- 
ing wool ; combing-wool, long wool adapted for 
conibing and spinning into worsted. 

1578 in ‘T. Thomson deseo eS 23 GU: ie 
quatiis .. kynis, camyng clait id. 235 (Jam. e 
camyng fas of the ride 1670-98 Tascets Voy. Staly 
I. 41 Some of the townsmen who saw him putting on that 
combing-cloth .. thinking it had been a F obesen putting 
onthe amice. 1709 Lond. Gas. No. 4585/4 Places .. where 
the lecmeip A Trade is followed. 1757 Dyer J*¢eece 11. Argt., 
The wool of our island peculiarly excellent is the combing 
Woo}. 1882 Pal? Mall G. 20, June 5/2 The better grades of 
combing merino. 1883 Leisure ‘Hour 243/2 ‘Combing’ 
wool'is longer, finer, and more silky than ‘ clothing’. 

Combing (kowmin), 4o/ a1 [f. as -prec. + 
-ING2.] That combs; es. of a wave: Forming 
4 crest, breaking into foam (See Coms v.! 5). - 

3857 S. Osnonne Quedah xviii. 246 The spirit of the old 
pirate’ is still observed in stormy nights .. to row his tin 
skiff through the, combing waves. -3867 Smytu Sailors 
Word-bk.,.Combing sea, a rolling and crested wave. 

‘+ Combing, 22/7. a.2 Obs. In form a pr pple. 
of a yb. comd, of uncertain meaning and history. 
Perhaps related to Pr. comb, Sp. combo curved, 
combar to curve (see Littré s.v. Combe); with 
sense.:, Curving, incurved, bending in. 

1502 Annotpr, Chor, 62 To graff frute that shal haue no 
core. Take a graff and bowe it in both endes combyng, 
‘and kyt bothe endes graf wyse and so'fasten them in the 
Stoke. .x57q-Hyit Planting 7s °° ttt 
Combing, var. of Coammye. 7 = 4 

Combining (Kgmbeinin), - v7, sb: > [f. Con 
.BINEY.+-INGL.] The action of the vb; Cosine; 
rarely concer. Combination, avs Re 
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“1542 “Recorbe Gr. Artes (1575) 425, 1 will propound ati 
other example. -of more varietic in the Alligations or combin- 
ings. 1598 Froro, Combinatione, a combining or joyning 
togither, *x603"KNoLLes /72st. Turks (1638) 264 Being inflate 
with the combining of two such mighty kingdoms. 

b. ‘attrib. in combining proportions, equivalents, 
etc. (Chen.), the proportions, etc. in which ele- 
ments or radicals combine with each other. 

1866 Aucyit Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 95 Each elementary 
substance has its own combining proportions with other 
elements. | oe 

Combining (kfmboinin), 77. a. [fas prec. + 
-Inc~.] That combine; uniting, co-operating ; 
entering into chemical combination. 

1819 CHILDREN Chem. Anad. 443 Following the number 
of combining atoms, 1885 Athenwuut 25 Apr. 531/3 In view 
of these combining causes, 

+ Comble, sb. Her. Obs. [a. F. comble in same 
sense :—L. cumetlus heap, pile, heap above the full 
measure, crown.] The diminutive of the chief of 
the escutcheon, occupying one fourth of its depth 
towards its lower portion ; the fillet. 

1523 Lp. Berners /*roiss. 1, Ixxvii. 99 Sir Wyllyam Duglas 
.. bare azure, a comble syluer, thre starres goules. x 
Grarron Chron. 11. 254. 1722 Nisset Heraldry 1. 72 The 
chief can only be parted per fess, when three parts are 
above and one below—and this is called a Combel or Fillet 
~-viz. the diminutive of a chief. 

+Comble, v. Ols. rare. [a. F. comble-+:-L. 
cumala-re to overload, f. cumelus heap, piled up 
mass.] ¢razs. To load, overload. 

1672 Sr. Micuer Let, 14 Aug., in Pepys’ Corr., You dayly 
and howerly soe comble me with, not only expressions, but 
allsoe deeds, of your worthyness and goodness, 

Comble, var. of CumBue sé. and v. 

Combless (kéw'mlés), a. [f. Com 56.1 + -Luss.] 
Without a comb (in various senses; see the sb.). 
Hence Co‘mblessness. 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. u.i.227 A comblesse Cocke, 1883 
Chamb, Frui. 142 With a smooth and almost combless crest. 
1880 Miss Brovcuton Ses. 7%, I. 1 vi. 8 Absolute brush- 
lessness, comblessness, 

Combly, var. of ComEny adv. Obs. 

Combly, obs. f, Cusmsiy, Indian blanket. 

Combmaker (kéwmymétke1). One whose 
business is to make combs; a comb-cutter. 

¢1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker cat Hie pectinarius, 
aComemaker. 1530 Parser. 207/1 Combe maker, piengnier. 
1958 dem. Capt. P. Drake I. iv. 30 He was a Combmaker 
by Profession. 1833 M. Scorr Zom Cringle xv. (1859) 366 
Any combmaker will furnish you forth as good as new. 

+Combourgeoisie, nk Obs, [a. Fr. com- 
bourgeoisie, f. combourgeots COMBURGESS.] A league 
or alliance of mutual citizenship between inde- 
pendent cities ; comburghership : used particularly 
of Switzerland. 

x60z_ FuLuecke Pandects i, So the Athenians did make 
free of their citie .. all the Rhodians: which the Rhodians 
requited with like curtesie, which was nothing else but a 
comburgeosie, such as Bodinus reporteth to haue been 
made betwixt them of Valoys, and certaine towneships of 
the Heluetians. x707 Loud. Gas. No. 4350/3 Our strict 
Alliances and Combourgeoisy with that Principality. /brd. 
No. 4393/z Contained in the Treaty of Combourgeoisy be- 
tween Berne and Neufchatel. 

Comabox, obs. f. coub-box: see Coa sb1 

Combrance, -anse, var. of CUMBRANCE, 

Combre, obs. form of CUMBER: in the follow- 
ing the meaning is obscure. 

x53r-2 Act 23 Hen, VIII, c.17§ 1, No maner person .. 
{shall} winde . within any fleesse..tailes, decepteful lockes, 
cotte, calles, combre, lambes walle, or any other thinge, 

Combretaceous (kpmbrzté-[as), a. Bot. [f. 
bot.L, Combretacex, f. generic name Combretum 
(applied by Pliny to some plant, prob. a kind of 
rush) + 0U8.] Ofor belonging to the N.O. Com- 
bretacex, of which the typical genus Combretum 
consists of trailing or climbing tropical shrubs, 
some remarkable for the beauty of their flowers. 

3864 Bates Nat, Amason.vi. 140, I see now and then a 
bee crimson blossom on long spikes .. I suppose it to 

elong to a climber of the Combretaceous order. 

Compbrous, obs. f. CuBrous. 

_tCombw're, v. Obs. fad. OF. comburir (also 
in Pr.), ad. L. coucbiiv-d&e to burn up, consume. 

, The inflesion of combarére is precisely like that of drére 
to burn, with its compounds andbirére, adirére, exiirire, 
etc., and it takes the place of a *co/z-#rére; but the diffi- 
culty of accounting for comb- as a variety of the prefix has 
suggested 2 parallel radical *0#ré7e, whence prob. dustunz.] 

1. tvans. To-burn up, consume by fire. 
ie 1570 Sempill Ballates (1872) 92 Thay Bouchers thy Father 
did combure. - 1397 Montcomerte Cherrie § Slae 970 Thy 
furious flaming fyre, Quhilk dois thy bailfull briest combuir. 
zyg99 Av M.-tr. Gadedhouer’s Bk. Physicke 9/2 Combure_the 
same to ashes. Jdid. 25/1 Take. .Castoreum, of the weight 
of the combured swallowes. 2613 R. C. Table Ah, (ed. 
3) Combure, burae, or consume with fire. : 

. ae intr, (for reff.) were tt 

xugo A. M, tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke s2/x Let it com- 
bure, till of it selfe it extinguishe.- ~ 

Combuzence (kfmbitieréns). rare. [f. L- com- 
biv-éve-to burn up +-ENcR.] Comburent quality 
or esnon : Bee next.: - as , = 

x82g Cotrripce Ads Ref. 18: . App. 395 The 
Powers of, ,comburence an Conibastitlity.- 
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*Combu'vent, a. and sb. rare. [ad. Li combitr- 
ext-ent, pr. pple. of comdbiirére to consume : cf. F. 
cominurant, principe comburant, as applied by 
Lavoisier.] - Burning (ods.): causing combustion: 
applied by Lavoisier, and others after him, to that 
element, esp. oxygen, which, in chemical combina- 
tion, was supposed to cause the combustion of 
another body; hence the classification of comebze- 
ents and combustibles. See COMBUSTION 2. 

1599 A.M. tr. Gabelhoner’s Bh. Physicke 50/1 Inscende 
them at a burninge and comburent candle. 1845 Grove 
Contrib, Se. in Corr. Phys. Forces 289. x80 tr. Fules 
Verne's Barbicane § Co. xi, Formed by combmation .. of 
the principal comburents and combustibles. 

Comburgess (kpmbpsdzés). Hist. [f. Com- 
+ Buncess, after med.L, comburgensis, ox F. comt- 
dourgeots (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. A fellow-burgess, fellow-citizen or freeman of 
a borough. 

1517 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 17 The com- 
plaint made. .by the Maior and yo? com! esses of yor 
towne of Oxford. 1565 in Picton L' pool Munic. Rec, (1883) 
I. 37 Comburgesses and Commonalty. 1577-87 HouxsHep 
Scot. Chron. (1806) 11. 446 Such magistrates. .as neither are 
comburgesses nor apt to prea y themselves of such 
offices. 1609 Skene Reg. May. (Chalmerl. Air) 148 All 
and sundrie zour comburgesses (Lat. omnes comburgenses 
vestrvs), dwelling within zour burgh. 1875 Srusps Consé. 
Hist, Til. xx. 424 ‘he members were generally ‘co-citi- 
zeus’ or ‘comburgesses’. é 

+2. Incertain English boroughs (before the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act 1835), used as the title of muni- 
cipal magistrates, chosen by and from among their 
fellow-burgesses, and associated with the alderman, 

In some cases, as at Stamford, the Alderman and his Com- 
burgesses received by later charter the style of Mayor and 
Aldermen. ‘ 

1646 R. Butener Stanford iv, Nidward the 4t.. by his 
charter directed to George Chapman the first incorporate 
alderman, and others both of the upper and lower Bench, 
then called the Comburgesses and Capitall-Burgesses. 1696 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3175/3 he Association of the Alderman, 
Burgesses in Parliament, Comburgesses, Gentlemen, Free- 
Burgesses and other Inhabitants of the Borough of Grant- 
ham, 1835 ep. Commeiss. Munic. Corp. App. iii. 1673 
Pontefract, King Richard 3, by a charter .. ordains that 
the Mayor and burgesses .. yearly may amongst the same 
burgesses in the Moot Hall, choose out of themselves 23 
Comburgeases. .one of which curgeme is to be chosen for the 
Mayor for one whole year. /éid. App. iv. 2241 Grantham, 
The Comburgesses are elected for life by the Alderman’s 
Court from the second twelve, who alone are eligible. 

+Comburgher (-bs-tgo1), Ods. Also -burger. 
[£. Cost- + BURGHER. } 

1. A fellow-burgher ; a freeman of a city or state 
between which and other cities or states mutual 
citizenship is established ; cf. ComBouncEoisy, 

x6og Syivester Du Bartas 1.1, 158 If Iaffa Marchants, 
now Comburgers seeme With Portingalls and Portingalls 
with them. 5 

2. =ComBURGESS 2 (? an error for iv 

1683 Addr. fr. Grantham in Lond. Gaz, No. 1859/3 The 
Alderman, Recorder, Comburgers. 

+Comburghership. Oés. [f. prec. + -SHIP.] 
The status of comburghers ; mutual citizenship. 

1606 Syivester Du Bartasu. iii. i 41 Syall respects of our 
com-Burgership..1 doadiure you. 21714 Burnet Ovon Time 
an. 1707 (R.} The canton of Bernes .. declared, they were in 
a comburgership with them; and upon that, they sent a 
body of 3ooo men to defend them. 1720 Lond. Gas. No. 
3825/1 Contrary to the Treaties of Alliance and Com. 

urghership they have with this Canton. 

Comburment, var. of CuMBERMENT. 

+Comb v. Obs. rare. To bury together. 

2606 Bite Kiyh-Buvial (1833) 25 Some American Kings, 
whose custome is to comburie their concubines in tombe 
with themselves, 

Combust (kémbo'st), a. [a. OF. combust (14th 
c. in Godefroy), ad. L. combitst-tes, pa. pple. of 
combitr-cre ; see COMBURE,] f 

+1. Burnt ; spec. acted on by fire, calcined. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucen Chan, Vent, Prol.§ T, 258 Combust matirs 
and coagulat. 1477 Norton Ord. Adch, v. in Ashi. (1652) 
64 Of a Combust terrestrietie. xg6z Buttevn B&, Simples 
80b, The skinnes of them combust or burnt, 1678 R. 
R[ussett] tr. Geder 1. iii, 6 Cast it combust into hot Water. 

+b. Adust. Combest choler: ‘choler adust’. 

1607 Watkincton Opt. Glass xii. 67 Two kindes of me- 
lancholy, the one sequestred from all admixtion. .the other 
«.a.combust black choler. «| 

e.as sé. That which is burnt. . 
3824 Coterincs Rew, (2836) II. 4xx The combustive, the 


‘combustible, and the combust, 


2. Astrol. Of the planets: Burnt up (as it were) 
by the sun in or near conjunction ; (seemingly) ex- 
tinguished by the sun’s light. 

* A planet is combust when within 8° 30° of the body ofthe 
‘sun: its influence is then said to be burnt up, or destroyed.’ 

3374 Cuaucer 7yoydus mt. 668 If I had, O Venus .. As- 
pectes badde of Mars, or of Saturne, Or thou combuste. 
cx39% — Astrol. 1. § 4 The lord of the assendent .. is for- 
tunat .. whan .. bat he be nat retrograd ne combust, | 1585 
Lurron Thous, Notable Th. (1675) 95 If in the Nativity of 
the Husband Venus be combust, the wife shall die before 
the husband. 1644 Mutton Azeof. (Arb.) 67 Who can dis- 
cern those planets that are oft Combust. . untill the opposite 
motion of their orbs bring them .. where they may be seen 
evning or morning? 1808 S: Marm, ni. xx, Many a 
planetary sign, Combust, and retrograde, and trine, 


COMBUST: 


b, Conbust way: ‘the space in the second 

half of Libra, and through the whole Sign of 
Scorpio’ (Bailey). : : 
- rgog Hawes Past. Pleas. xvin. ii, Frome the combust 
way she [Dyane} had her so sped, She had no let that was 
to bedredde, 1696 Prrutess.v. Combustion, Combustway, 
by reason of several violent-or malignant fixed Stars in 
the second half of Libra and through‘the whole Sign of 
Scorpio. 1s 7 ; 

Combust (kfmbzast), v. [f. prec., or its Latin 
source. First and chiefly used in pa, pple. com- 
busted. Pat. in Se. also combust.] trans. To 
burn up, consume with fire; to calcine. (Now 
only jocular or affected.) 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 438/2 Fyre descendyd fro heuen 
upon them and [they] were all combusted and brente. — 
G. de la Tour xxxix. Div, Ne fyre myght haue combusted 
or brente her. 1947 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 224 
Putt therto lytherge..and redde corall combusted. 1560 
Roctanp Cri, Venus 1. 522 Scho. .combust thame in the 
fyre. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxiti, ‘You don’t suppose 
that I would go spontaneously combusting any person?’ 
1882 Sutton in Society 7 Oct. 16/1 Wilt thou cook up or 
combust or incinerate The earth with thy igneous tail? 

t+ b. fe. To consume or waste as fire does. Ods. 

1623 Favine Theat, /fon. vi. viii. 1453 Such as had com- 
busted his State. Vine's Storehouse 25: (L.) All Ger- 
many was combusted with great troubles. | 

Combustibility (kgmbustibiliti), [f. Cox- 
BUSTIBLE + -ITY 5 cf. Fr. comdzstibilité.] Combust- 
ible quality. 

147x Riprey Cows. Alch. vit. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 170 
Whyte Sulfur wythowte conbustebyllyte. 1624 F. Wire 
Rept. Fisher 41x Actuail combustibilitic or visibilitic. 1794 
G. Apams Nat. ¢ Exp. Philos. 11. xxi. 417 Vegetables are 
--indebted to the light for their colours .. taste, combusti- 
bility. 1818 Farapay £x. Res. iv. 11 An easy method of 
exhibiting its (the diamond's] combustibility, “1834 J. M. 
Goep hie Med, (ed. 4) UH. 634 General combustibility of 
the body. = : 

Combustible (kgmbo'stib’l), a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. comdustrole, f. late L. combitstibil-is, f. combitst-, 
ppl. stem of combiirére; see ComBune.] A. adj. 

. Capable of being burnt or consumed by fire, 
fit for burning, burnable. 

15z9 More /feresyes vy. Wks. 264/1 The fire can .. burne 
al combustible thinges that it may towch. 63: Goucr 
God's Arrows 1. § 19. 26 Multitudes of faggots, or other 
combustible fuell, 1666 Pervs Diary 2 Sept., Everything, 
after so long a drought, proving combustible. 1774 Gotps. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 345 Stubble, and such like com- 
bustible matter. 31850 Prescorr Prrv Il. 255 Orgonez. .set 
fire to the combustible roof of the building. ; 

2. fig. Easily kindled to violence or passion; 
excitable; inflammable. 

1647 CLARENDON //ist, Red, 1. (1843) 17/1 This distemper 
was so universal, the least spa sull meceog with com- 
bustible matter enough to make a flame. 1698 W. Cuttcor 
“ute Thoughts iv. (1851) 37 ‘The mind of man is com- 
bustible; the thoughts of his heart are mere tinder to the 
sparks of'a lewd fancy, 1762 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) IV. 
hix. 416 The commons, aware of what combustible mate- 
rials the army was composed. 1867 Parkman Jesuits NV. 
Amer, xiii. (1875) 153 It was to the combustible hearts of 
female recluses that the torch was most busily applied. 

+38. Burning, fiery. Ods, 

1632 Liticow Trav. 1x. 391 This last and least fire [of 
Etna}, runne downe in a combustible flood. 

B. sh. A combustible substance or matter, 

1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. w. 344 IV. 113 Eight or nine 
barrels of combustibles. 7748 uson's Voy. n. vi. 198 Pitch, 
tar, and other combustibles, 1878 Huxtey Physiogy. 80 
sae aja combustibles—such as coal, wood, oil, etc. 

. fig. 

1813 Sir R, Witson in Lif II. 475 Metternich works up 
the combustibles in Switzerland for a spring explosion. 

Combustibleness (kgmbz'stib'Inés). [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] = CoMBUSTIBILITY. 

1664 H. More ALysé. Inig., A pol. 501 Whose combustible- 
ness would declare the subject to be earthly or terrestrial. 
179% Nat. Hist, in Ann, Keg. 69 The combustibleness of 
stecl, 

+ Combu'stibly, adv. Obs. vare. 
+-tY2,J In a combustible manner, 

1383 Lurton Zions. Notable Th, (1675) 10x To use com- 
bustibly. half an ounce of the flower of Cassia. 

Combustion (kgmbz'stion, -tfan). Also 6 
-yon. [a. OF. combustion ae c. in Littré), ad. 
late L. combitstion-em, n. of action f. combirére 3 
see COMBURE.] 

1. The action or process of burning ; consump- 
tion or destruction by fire. (Not common in 
ordinary unscientific language.) 

@3600 Hooxer Zcci, Pol. vi. vit. §2 The combustion of 
his sanctuary .. flaming before their eyes. 1609 Bite 
(Douay) Vi. xix. 17 They shal take of the ashes of combus- 
tion and of sinne. 1643 Str T. Browne Relig, Aled. 1. xxiv, 
The combustion of the Library of Alexandria. 1824 Syp. 
Smitu America Wks. 1867 IY.'44 The faggots which each 
is preparing for the combustion of the other. 1867 Cir. 
Remembrancer LIL. 245 The combustion of incense, 

+b. A conflagration, fire. Obs. 

, 2611 Bier Zrausl. Pref. 8 Catiline. .that sought to bring 
it [Rome] toa combustion, or Nero. .that did indeed set it on 
fire, 1625 G. Sanpys Trav. 47 Subiect it [Constantinople] 
hath bin to sundry horrible combustions. 1664 Exnenepce 
Love in Tub w. i, In combustions..To save their precious 
goods from raging fire, | : as 

te. spec. The burning of a corpse, cremation. . 

¢x6xx Cuarman Sdiad-xxit, 202 Nor more mourn at his 


[f. as prec. 
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burn’d bones, Than did the great prince to his friend at his 
combustions. 658 Sin Tl. Browne Hydriot. (1736)1. Solemn 
Combustion of Meneceus and Archemorus. . .. : 

d. Spontaneous combustion: the burning of: 4 
substance (or mass) from heat generated within 
itself; see SPONTANEOUS. 

e. C. of money: ‘the old way of trying mix'd 
and base Money by melting it down’ (Kersey). 

1695 W. Lownnes £ss, Amendin. Silv. Coinage 5 A con 
stitution was made, called the Trial by combustion. 1809 
Tosnmns Law Dict. 1. sv, Coubustio fecuniae, In the time 
of King Henry I] a constitution was made, called the trial 
by combustion; the practice of which differed little or 
nothing from the present method of assaying silver. 

2. The ordinary term in scientific use. 

As all ordinary combustion consists in the ener- 
getic combination of a body with oxygen, with 
evolution of heat and light, this was alone con- 
templated in earlier definitions of the term; but 
since it has been knowa that similar phenomena 
attend the combination of other elements, ¢. g, 
that of hydrogen and metals with chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodine, combzstion has been defined 
more generally as ‘The development of light 
and heat accompanying chemical combination ’. 

Formerly, oxygen was regarded as essentially the sup- 
porter of combustion, the bodies which burned in it being 
called combustibles. Afterwards the former term was ex- 
tended to all substances capable of forming vapours in which 
others can burn, as chlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur; but 
since the same substance may sometimes act in both capa: 
cities, and since the vapours in question are actually con- 
sumed in the process, as truly as the so-called ‘ combustible’, 
the distinction has gradually become obsolete. (Watts, etc.) 
Cf. Compurent. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 64 Of such 
Combustion reate hardnesshall be. 161z Woopat Surg. 
Alate Wks, (1653) 269 Combustion is ignition, converting 
bodies by burning them into Calx. 1794 Sutivan View 
Nat. 1.171 It has long been ascertained, that combustion 
will not take place unless it be nourished by air. 1811 
Hoorer Med, Dict, 220/2 s.v., The supporters of combus- 
tion known at present are..six. Oxigen gas, Air, Gaseous 
oxid of nitrogen, Nitrous gas, Nitric acid, Oxigenated 
muriatic acid. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys, Forces (ed. 6) 76 
Combustion being in fact chemical union attended with 
heat and light. 1853 W. Grecory /uorg, Chet (ed. 3) 4 
Combustion, or the combination of a combustible with 
oxygen. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 106 Being neither com- 
hostile like the one, nora supporter of combustion like the 
other. 

b. In the sense of ‘ combination of a body with 
oxygen’, the word has been applied to processes 
of oxidation unaccompanied by evolution of light, 
and not popularly considered as ‘ burning’, such as 
take place in the tissues of organisms (/nternal 
combustion), in decomposing organic matter, etc. 

1800 Med. Frul. IV. 56x Every combination of an acid 
with other substances, is a process of combustion, which 
cannot take place without the combination of the oxygen 
with the combustible element, 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 80 
A kind of slow combustion goes on in the body. 1882 Vines 
Sachs’ Bot. 722 The decomposition of the non-nitrogenous 
reserve material and its combustion into carbon dioxide and 
water, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., [nternal combustion, those 
processes of oxidation. .which effect the maintenance of the 
animal heat. ; - : 

ec. An operation consisting in the complete 
burning of a substance in a combustion-tube: used 
in quantitative analysis. 

3863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, I, 227 When the temperature 
required for a combustion is very high, the tube should be 
protected. 1885 Sir R. Curistison in Life I. 273, I had 
successfully finished my first combustion. 

+3. Path. 2. A burn; b. inflammation. Ods. 

54x Cortanp Guydon's Formul. Tijb, Vnguentum.. 
merucylous to consolydate and drye the conbustyons and 
woundes ofsynewes. x599 A.M. tr, Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 
332 Take Lintscede. .and applye it on the combustion, Some 
doe onlye sano sate the burne with Linteseede oyle. J6d. 
334/t Heerewith annoynte the combustion both eveninge, 
and morninge, Jéid. 335/1 This draweth out the heate and 
combustion, and then it curcth, 1621 Burton Axat. Afel. 
u. iv. mm. ii, Cauterics or searings with hot yrons, combus- 
tions, boarings. x656 Rinchuy Pract. Physick 68 Combus- 
tion of the joyats, will admit of no sharp remedies. ~ 

+4. Astrol. Obscuration of 2 planet or star by 
proximity to the sun. Obs. See Combusr a. 2. 

a Recorve Cast, Knowl, (2356) 196 The darkenynge 
‘or hidynge of the starre. .within 15 degrees of the Sonne .. 
is called of many men Combustion, 1642 Howe. For. 
Trav. (Arb) 44. 1647 Litty Chr, Astrol. xxvi. 165 Her 
Dispositor was in his Detriment, and entring Combustion. 
2743 E. Stone A/aih. Dict.s.v,, A Planet..notabove cight 

egrees and Thirty Minutes distant from the Sun, .is said 
then to be combust, or in Combustion, 1721~97 in-BaiLey. 

5. jig. and traisf. ef 


a. with explicit reference to senseI. 7 
1639 Futer Holy War ut. i. (1840)115 By thi 
tears to quench the combustions in the empire. 1645 
Howett Lett. (1650) 1. 87 This poured oil on the fire..and 
put all in combustion. 1778 Ronertson’ Hist, Amer, II. 
vt. 265 Where there were disa) pointed leaders ripe for 
sevolt: it ‘was-not ‘difficult to kindle combustion. . 1837 
Cartyce Fy, Rev. 1, uti, In Spacitsial: invisible combus: 
tion (mounts up] one authority a: fer another... : 


_ °b. Violent excitement, or commotion, disorder, - 
confusion, tumult, hubbub, (Exceedingly common - 


in 17th and 18th c.) . eee en 
1589 Coorer Adio. 45 Seeking to set al in combustion 


eir pious — 


COME. 


with schisme. .'1605 Suaxs. J/acd, u. iii. 63 Prophecying.. 
Of dyre Combustion, and confus’d Euents. 1640-4 in 
Rushw. /Yésé, Coll._ut. (2692) I. 477 The House required 
the five Members to depart. .to the end to avoid Combustion 
in the House, 1667 Mitton P. Z..vt.. 225 Armic against 
Armie_numberless to raise Dreadful combustion warring. 
1762 Hume Hist, Eng, (1806) IV. liv. 204 A new discovery 
. served to throw every thing into still greater shame and 
combustion. 21822 Scorr Keni?z. xi,-The inn-yard was in 
a sort of combustion. 2846 Prescorr Ferd. ¢ fs. ley. 246 
He again prepared to throw his country into combustion. 
c. (with’a and p/.) 

1579 Fexton Guicciard. (1599) 942 Fearing a greater 
combustion, they came to composition. 1649 MiLton 
Eikon. Pref. (1851) 334 The beginning of these Combustions 
[civil wars]. 1722 De For Col. Sack (1840) 273, | heard a 
combustion among the women-servants. x81§ Byron in 
Moore Life 382 Whitbread wants us to assess the pit 
another sixpence..which will end in an O-P. combustion. 

6. Comb. Combustion-tube, a tube of hard: 
glass in which a substance may be reduced by 
combustion. a 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, I. 227 Combustion-tubes. .the 
best are made of the hard Bohemian glass. 1877 Kowmes' 
Chem, 11, 10 The mode of heating the combustion tube 
with red hot charcoal is the original process, 

+Combu'stious, «. Obs. [f. Compusrion : 
see -OUS.] 

1. In combustion, burning. 

1622 J. Tayior (Water P.) Yo Honour of O'Toole Wks. 
(1630) 11. 17/2 The burning mouth of the combustious cannon. 
1632 Litucow Trav, 1x. 386 Combustious /Etna, 1829 W. 
Invinc Cong. Granada Ixxxi, (1850) 434 All kinds of com- 
bustious explosions. 

2. Combustible. 

1592 Suaks. Ven. §& Ad, 1162 As drie combustious matter 
is to fire. 

3. Raging, tumultuous, turbulent, stormy. 

3594 Hoorer Zeced. Pol. w. xiv. § 6 Mutuall combustious 
[so edd. 1897, 1632; ed. 1622 xeads combustions} bloud- 
sheads and wastes. x1600-rz Rowsanps Four Kuaves 
(Percy Soc.) 105 Chimnies tops orethrown In .. this fierce 
combustious weather, 1632 Litucow 7raz. u.77 Dangerous 
and combustious seas, 1658 Creveranp Rustic Ramp. 
Wks. (1687) 395 Upon the Confusion of the combustious 
Flaming in such Variety of Places. 

Combustive (kgmbzstiv), @. [f. L. combiist 
(see above) +-IVE.] 

+1. Aved. Pertaining to a ‘combustion’ or bum. 

31599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bh, Physiche 332 To make an 
excellent combustive oyntment. Take Lintseede oyle and 
oaten meale. | . mn) 

+2. Having the quality of causing combustion. 

x653 Gaupes Hierass. 20 Their beams and influences 
begin to grow malign, fiery and combustive. 1662 J. 
Cnannter Van Helmont's Oriat. 146 The light of the Sun 
is combustive or burning up. 1824 Coreripce Reve. (1836) 
Il. 411 Salt, sulphur, and mercury are equivalent to the 
combustive, the combustible, and the combust, ’ 

3. Pertaining to or characterized by combustion. 

abe GreENer Gunnery 45 Gases, at the instant of their 
combustive formation, 1880 Mrs. ¢, Reave Brown Hand 
& White ILL. i. 24 A crackling noise .. suggestive of com- 
bustive lucifers. 

+ Combu'stuous, a Obs, [see -vous.] = 
ComBustious. . 

26x Speep Hist. Ge. Brit. 1x. xxii. (1632) 1120 The King 
but a child, the Nobles at variances, and the combustuous 
Commons obedient to Neither, Time's Storehouse gz2 
(L.) That matters should be thus combustuous in the Indies. 

+Combu'sture. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. com- 
biistiiv-a a buming, f.' combiist- ppl. stem of .com- 
bitrére, to ComBuRE.]. Combustion, burning. 

x609 Br. Bartow dusw. Nameless Catholic 11 If the 
Parlament House had burned. the lesuites. would. .haue 
sung to their instruments the Destruction ‘of Troy in that 
combusture of the Senate. Z : 

Combwise (kowmwaiz), adv, [f. Comp sd.1+ 
-wisz.] After the manner of a comb; in .pec- 
tinated fashion. 2 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 87, The .leues of the piche tre 
ar diuyded Comwyse, ' 1656 Ducaro Gate Lat. Uul. 59 
‘The Brain-pan. .is as it were sowed together of raat Dones 
comb-wise. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. TIL. 95 Passing 
his spread fingers comb-wise through his hair. .: 

Comby (kéumi), a. [f. Coma sh.1+-¥.] Having 
combs or a comb-like structure ; full of interstices 
like a honey-comb ; favose. 10 : 

2772 Projects in Aun. Reg. 107/2 We have only’ two 
kinds of ashes .. solid, or hard, and:comby, or light ashes. 
31885 Genus 7e2t-dh. Geol. 585 Banded,’ comby [structure 
of mineral veins}, in parallel (and sometimes exactly dupli- 
cated) layers or combs. oe ; 

Com-case, obs. f. comd-case : see Come sb.1 9.. | 

Come (kzm), z. ‘Pa, t. came (kétm) 3} pa.pple. 
come (kvm). Forms: see below. [A common 
Teut. ‘str. vb.: OE. cuman, pa. t. cudnt, com; pl. 
ewdmon, cémon, pa. pple. cuutei, cymen = OF tis. 
Auman (homan), kon, kémon, himen, OS. enman, 


“quant, quémua, cumar (MDu. coment, guant,qua- 


men (Flem. also canz, canter), comen; Du. komen, 
kwaant, kwamen, gekomen); OG. gueman,coman, 

(chomez), and cuman, pa, t. quam, chau, chon, pl. 
guamiin, chéinurn, pa. pple. guomear, koman, cho- 
eet, kemen (MHG. Lomen, pa.to quan, kane, kotity 
pl. quédsien, kémen, kimen, pple. komen; mod.G. 

Lommen,. pa. -t.' kam, kamen, pple. -gekomimen); 
ON. koma, pa. t. kvant, kone, pl. hopmom; kémont, 


COME, 


pple. fomenn (Sw. komma, kon, kommo, kommen, 
Da.ommee, hou, kommet); Goth. giman, pa. t. gam, 
‘pl. géweum, pple. guemans ; all:~OTeut. *kweman 
‘and aman, kwam, hwéénutm-, kumano-:—Aryan 
*gwem-, gm-, cf. Skr. and Zend. gan, Gr. Balve 
(—*Bdvja:—*gwitjo-), L. vento (:—*gwenrjé), etc. 
‘The present tense had two stem-forms in Teutonic, 
viz. Aqwent- and ketm-, repr. pre-Teutonic event-, 
glnt-, respectively; the latter being commonly 
considered an ‘aorist-present’. Of these, Gothic 
-shows only the former; OHG. shows both; OF. 
only the 4um- stem. The OL. c#m- has remained 
to the present day, being regularly represented by 
the current kom (in north. Eng. kum); _ the 
‘spelling czz was also frequent to 17th ¢., but the 
ME. scribal usage of writing 0 for 2 before 72, 7, 
¢ (v), introduced in 13th c. the spelling come, which 
finally prevailed: cf. some, sor, tongue, love, etc. 
This use of o in ME. alike for the z of the present 
and pa. pple., and the @ of the past, was a defect 
of the writing which needs to be kept in mind. 

The pa. t. had in WGer. the typical forms A7zvaz, 
wim: in OF., as in the parallel yb. zzsan to 
take, the long vowel of the plural was taken into 
the sing., giving cadm, cudmon, later cént, cmon, 
which in southern Eng. lived on through the ME. 
period as cant (coont, conte), comen (come, coome, 
coont). But just as, in late WS., xdm, ndmon, 
became zant, ndmorn, so in late Northumbrian 
cém, cénton appear to have become cam, cdmen, 
which are found in the earliest specimerfs of 
northern ME. These forms were used by Wyclif, 
and soon afterwards drove out com, come, which 
hardly appear after 1500 in the literary language, 
though still widely prevalent in midland and 
southem dialects. “In northern dialect, the pro- 
nunciation is still (kam), but in standard Eng. it 
has duly passed into (kim) ; ef. Cambridge. 

The pa. pple. cee was used by some down to 
the 17th c, when it was still written come, com's. 
As usual, however, the final 72 began to be lost in 
the 13th c, (esp. in the form with prefix yeomen, 
yconte), whereby this part was at longi levelled with 
the infinitive.as come. | Notwithstanding a stron 
tendency in 16-r17th c. to conform it to the weak 
conjugation as comed (a form which has established 
itself dialectally, e.g. in south of Scotland), the clipt 
form come (kvm) remains that of standard English. 

In OE., umlaut forms of the present stem oc- 
curred in the normal 2 and 3 sing. cymes(t), cymed, 
cymp, which survived in early ME. Aimest, Rimmed ; 
also in the pres. conj. cyae, and in the pa. pple. 
cymen (—*kumino-) 3 in ONorthumbrian, umlaut 
forms were more or less frequent all through the 
present stem, but these do not appear in ME, (Sec 
Sievers in Paul 2. Braune’s Beitr. VIII. 81.) 

The perfect tenses were originally formed with 
the auxiliary e, which is still retained to express 
the resulting-state; in the expression of action ave 
has gradually displaced de: see Br v. 14 b.] 

A. Forms. 

L. Present stem: a. Infin, 1 caman, 2-4 cumen, 
3-5 cume, 4~6-cum; 3-4 comen, 3- come. 
(Also 3-4 kumen, komen, 4 commen, 4-6 
comme, 4-7 com, 5 comyn, -in, cumne, cum- 
nyn, 6 cumme, coome.) 

«1000 Beowulf 494 Cuman ongunnan. ¢ 1175 Land, Hon. 
19 pet he sculde cumen. ¢x200 Winteney, Rule St. Benet 
ie B) 80 Cumende..toforan pam abbode. ¢x205 Lay. 1156 

pingen pa weren to kumen. a 1300 Signs bef, Fudgut. m 
&. BE. P. (1862) ro | he sold come, @xz00 Cursor MM. 
24893 (Cott.) Quen fou cums [v.%° ¢x34a comes, comis}. 
¢ 2400 Azol, Loll, 37 3if pu cum til a frend. Jd/d. 92 Wan 
pu cumyst in to be ond, or440 Prop. Pare. 2108/1 Cum, 
or come [A, evmnyn, 7, cvmne] Vento. ¢14g0 Pol. Rel. § 
LZ, Poents (1866) 247 Fro, heuene to comyn. 1486 Be. Sz. 
Albans Eja, Where that ye cum. 1889 Mir. Mag., Mow- 
bray’s Banishut. xxii, To Englande not to coome. 1588 
ALLEN Adon. (1842) 36 Now did he threaten to cum. 
2657 Py Sautn Myst. het. 79 Cicero comming to Appius. 
i 


8 Scorr Marm. v. xii, O come ye in peace here, or come 
ye in war? 


3340 Ayenb.8 
alerne 330 
Warw (C.) 12330 A man bat comyth onys'therynne. 


+ 888 O. E. Chron, Introd., Hie w Ibid, 
Efter pam to his leode cum .cand; sab it gear fac be bess 
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Gen, & Ex. i 19 His sunes comen_him to sen. £13300 
Cursor Md. 17288 Resurrection 163 (Cott.) He come not in 
company. ¢2340 Jbid. 8958 (Trin.) She coom in at pulke 
gate, /bid, 10127 (Fairf.) How prophecijs comyn {zv.7. com, 
coom, cam]to end. ¢ 1388 in Wyclif’s Sel. Wks. IIL 458 
He coome not to seche his owne giorie. Pazg00 Arthur 

12 Pis lond pat he coom fram, ¢1400 Desir. Troy 1004 
pai..Comyn euyn to the kyng. Ibid. x02 To these kynges 

come. ¢2400 Maunpev, (Roxb,) xxv. 119 Till bait comme 
at be emperour, ¢142z0 Avow. Arth. xxxi, Thay. -Comun 
to the kinge. x1g23 Sir W. Burmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. I, 328 He com tome when the water washyg. 1854 
W. Gasket Leet. Lance. Dial. 24 (Lanc. Gloss.), A Lan- 
cashire man does not say he ‘came’, but he ‘coome’. 1888 
W. Somerset Word-bi, Come pa. t. 2 came is unknown. 

B. 3-6 north. cam, (kam), 5- came. Also 4 
kem. Fi. 3-5 zorth. carnen, (kamen), 4~ came, 
(sorth. cara). 

ex2go Gen, & Bx, 416 pan caim [=CainJofEuecam. a1 
Cursor M. 7, (Gutt.) Pe bestis cam him all aboute. Jézd. 
12615 (Gott.) Scho came [v.7. com, coom] into a skole gan- 
gand. ¢1320 Sir Bewes (1885) 2571 Whan he to londe kem. 
¢x330 R. Baunne Chron. (x820) 158 Pe messengers kamen 
to pe kyng ysaak. ?%¢1370 Robt, Cicyle (Halliw.) 57 To 
Rome came the aungelle soone. 1388 Wvycur Jfa?t. ix, 28 
Whanne he cam in to the hous, the blynde men camen to 

ym.  1g16 in E. Lodge dius? Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 12 
The Quene of Scotts cam to Enfyld. rs2t Fisher IVks. 
332 Saynt Farle, whiche cam after them. 1532 Br. Lone- 
Lanp in Ellis Orig. Let. 1. 97 1. 252 Itt came in to my 
house. x Lane Arad, Nis. 1. 114 Thou camest in two 
days anda half. 

y. occas. cum (?), cumen. 

c132go Gen. & Ex. 1065 To Lothes hus he cumen. 

5. dial. 8-9 comed, coom’d. 

1800-44 Pecos Anecd. Eng. Lang. (ed. 3) 188 Com'din the 
London dialect is used both for the preterit came and for 
our false participle come. 1864 Tennyson North, Farmer 
(Old Style) v, An’ I hallus coom’d to's choorch afoor moy 

ally wur dead. 1879 Miss Jackson Shvopshive Word-bk. 
p. lil, Pres. come; Pret, come, comed ; Pa. Zfle. comen, 

3. Pa, pple. a. 1-4 cumen, 2-3 icumen, ikumen, 
4 cummyn, -in; 3-5 i-comen, 3-7, 9 dial. 
comen. Also 4 y-comen, comin, -inne, commun, 
cummen, -i, -un, 4-5 commen, comun, 4-6 
comyn, commyn, 5 cumne, 6 cummen, 6-7 
com’n, 7 comne. 

898 O. £. Chron. an, 894 Wes Hesten pa par cumen. 
xxg4 /d7d, (Laud MS.) an. 1135 En mang pis was his nefe 
cumen to Engle-land. axzq4o Ureisun x12 in Cott. Hom. 
a Ich am to dc ikumen. « 1300 Cursor M1. 7991 (Cott.) 

commen i am, ¢1340 Jéid. 22303 (Edin.) Cominne ic am. 
1576 Wootton Cis, Manual (Parker Soc.)4 Which thing 
should have comen to pass. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. t. iv. 

x2 Hence it hath comen, that in arts Mechanicall, the 
first deviser coms shortest. 1633 T. James Voy. 106 We.. 
‘were now comne into such a tumbling sea. 1687 P, Henry 
Diaries & Lett, (1882) 355 Many who are com’n lately out 
of Ireland. 1879 [see 26 above]. 

B. 45 cum, icome, 5 ycome, com, 4- come. 

@xzoo Cursor AL, 10575 sere) Quen anna was cum. 
61435 Torr. Portugal 1236 To the kyng the thoght com 
was, ¢2450 Merlin x, 149 Is oure socour than I-come? 
mgra STzELE Sfect. 496, I am just come from Tunbridge. 
181g Scorr Guy JZ. liv. The Hour’s come and the Man. 

y. 6 cumd, -de, -ed, -it, -yt, owmmed, 
commed, -yd, 6-7 com’d, 6-8, 9 dia/, comed, 
coom’d. 

€ 1528 in Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 342 Dr. London is sod- 
denlye commyd unto me. @ x572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 
1846 I. 37x His iniquitie was cumed to full rypenes. 1624 
T. Wuite Alartyrd, St. George Biv b, Com’d to the Temple, 
Georg .. Surueys the Idols. G. Damen Trinarch., 
Rich. Il, Wi, Wee.. Are com'd. 16g2 J. Werneratu 
Discov. Opin. False Brethren 60, 1 might have com’d. 
1905 S. Wuarety in W. Perry Hist. Coll, Amer. Col. Chis 
What need they have comed over night then? 2848 [see 43d]. 

B. Signification. 

ge#, An elementary intransitive verb of motion, 
expressing movement towards or so as to reach the 
speaker, or the person spoken to, or towards a point 
where the speaker in thought or. imagination places 
himself, or (when he is not himself in question) to- 
wards the person who forms the subject of his nar- 
tative. Itis thus often used in opposes to go, 
although the latter doesnot primarily involve direc- 
tion, and is often used without reference thereto. 
Come is also used merely of the accomplishment 
of the movement, involved in reaching or becoming 
present at any place or point; and sometimes the 
entrance upon motion, involved in zssuing from a 
source, isalone, or at least chiefly, thoughtof(cf. 11). 

It is rarely geast-transitive by ellipsis: see VI. 

I. Of motion in space. 

F of actual motion. 

1. In its most literal sense it expresses the hither- 
ward motion of a voluntary agent. . 

a. To move towards, approach. 

¢ 828 Vesp. Psalter cxxv[il, 6 Gongende eodon and weopun 
sendende sed hefara], cumende coblice cumad jn wynsum- 
nisse beorende reopan heara.” 2 Cursor M.~ ie) 
folk tua flokes cums wit me, did. 4176 Pan caght pal 

2380 Kin Ferumb, 1637 

--hiderward bup now comyng. ¢ 1420 Avow. Arth, xvi; 

He mette the bore comande. 
Aymon viii. 195 Here comyn our enmyes. 2890 SPENSER 
~ Q. 1. ix. 25 Loe! he comes, he comes, fast after mee. 
1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. u. ii. 38 Bad. Is he come?.. Bion, 
He is comming. pe. When will he be heere? 1784 
Cowrer Jasé ww. 5 O'er yonder bridge .. He comes,.the 


ex489 Caxton Sonnes of 
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herald of 2 noisy world, With spattered boots. 2859 Ten- 
nYSON Geraint & Enid 975 Yonder comes a knight. 

b. esp. To reach by moving towards; hence, 
often merely, To arrive, present oneself. 

ex000 Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 35 Ponne ic cume ic hit forgylde 
pe. ax300 Cursor AL. soso (Gétt.) Ruben .. had mekil ioy 
quen bai war comin. ¢ 3386 Cuaucer Sec, Nun's 2.242 
And with that word, Tiburce, his brother come. ¢ 1450 
Merlin i. 7 She sente after this woman, and she com. 128 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1, App. xxiv. 64, He was very sory, 
that he could not cumme soner..and now cummen he wold 
not faile to do the best he could. 1634 Mucton £pit. 
Mck'ness Winchester 19 He at their invoking came. 1782 
Cowrer ¥. Gilpin 167 Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all? 1854 Tennyson Zo Maurice, 
Come, when no graver cares employ, Godfather, come and 
see your boy. — ‘ 7 : 

2. Also said of the hitherward motion of in- 
voluntary agents: 

a. of things having (apparently) a motion of 
their own, as water, wind, etc. Vast. said spec. 
of the direction or nature of the wind. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 1042 (Gbtt.) Pat might neuer flod cum par 
ney. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.v. xxiv, (1495) 138 The 
humours comm fro the heed to the pypes o the throte, 
c1430 Cookery Bhs, (2. E. ‘I’, §,) 17 Boyle it, an when yt 
komyth on hy, a-lye it with wyne. 549 Compl, Scotl, 
34 Quhen the rane cummis. 1633 T. James ay. 23 
The winde came Easterly : so that we could not budge, 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Prato's ?rav. xxx. 108 ‘this river .. 
comes from Tartaria, out of a lake, called Fanistor. 1669 
Sturmy Afariner's Mag. 1.16 The Wind is fair..he comes 
well, as if he would stand, 1720 De For Capt, Singleton 
xv, (1840) 256 The. arrows came thick among them, ¢ 1790 
J. Wittrock Voy. ii, 54 On the twenty-ninth, the wind 
coming favourable we put to sea, 1870 TENNyson IVindow, 
Sun comes, moon comes Time slips away. 

b. of things which are brought, or of persons 
brought without their own will. In many phrases, 
e.g. Zo come to bears to be (or suffer itself to be) 


brought to bear: see Bean v. 40, 32, Buine 8 f. 
¢ 1340 Cursor AL. 18479 (Trin.) A clopinge is comen vs vp 
on. 1469 in Arnolde Chron, (2811) 117 To alle trewe 
cristen pepull to whom thys present wryttivg shalbe come, 
1574 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 353 S« Francis 
Knowils letter came as it were to bayle me, 1611 Brs.e 
Jude. xiii. 5 No rasor shall come on his head. 1667 Perys 
Diary x7 Aug., The play is the most ridiculous that sure 
ever came upon stage. 1920 De For Capt. Singleton xi. 
cote) 192 Her main topmast was come by the board, 1728 
R. Morais £ss. Ane. lvchit. 6 Architecture came to Rome 
.. about 46x Years before Marcellus. 1748 P. Tuomas 
Frat. Ansou's Voy. 282 Every one firing as fast as his Gun 
would come to bear. 21786 Cowrer Mearly Distress 37 
The dinner_comes, and down they sit. 180g A. Duncan 
Mariner's Chron, UWL. 209 All her masts came immediately 
by the board. 1855 A. Manin Old Chelsea Bun-house 
viii. 125 The Letter was not long a-coming. _ ; 

e. To move or be brought Zo a particular posi- 
tion ; to fall or land 07 @ part of the body, etc. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries (1860) IT. 193 The horse, on can- 
tering down a..hill, came on’ his head, 1843 Dickens 
Chr. Carol ii, He appeared to wink with his legs, and came 
upon his feet again without a stagger. 1889 Chamb, Frul. 
9 Nov. 725/2 She came to an abrupt halt. 

8. Constructions. 

a. With preposdttous. The preposition naturally 
following come is 40; instead of which, however, 
there may stand any other of more complex sense, 
in which the notion Zo is contained or involved, 
as tuto, unto, towards, against, on, upon, about, 
around, beside, near, above, beneath, before, behind, 
over, under the point of direction; defore a per- 
son, a tribunal, etc. 

Beside the notion of fo expressed or understood, 
relations of other kinds may be considered; and 
these sometimes become the only ones actually con- 
sidered or expressed, e.g. from: the point left, across, 
along, through, by, over, under, itp, down a route 
followed or things passed, z#¢# a companion or 
accompaniment, dy, zz a conveyance, for a thing 
wanted, a/fera person or thing followed or sought. 

6975 Rush, Gosp. John iii. 26 Alle comon to him. ¢ro00 
Ags. . Luke xiv. 27 Se be. .cymd efter me. 1154 0. Z. 
Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1132 Dis 3eax com Henri King te 
bis land. pam com Henri abbot. cr1zgo Gen. § Ex. 
1438 Eliezer bim cam a-gon. J6i¢. 2940 And comen bi- 
foren pharaon. a 1300 Cursor M, 3356 Quat man es he 
pat cumand tilward usise? /é7d. 12362 Pe leons com him 
all a-bute. 1382 Wvycur Aferi v.1 Thei camen ouer the 
wawe of the see into the cuntree of Genazareth. 1386 
Cuaucer Prol. 23 At nyght were come in to that hostelrye, 
c1450 Merlin iit. 45 The kynge come fro ie. I§ZO 
More Conf. agst. Trib, m1. Whs. 1333/1 He causeth lyke a 

‘ood husband man, his folke to come on fielde. x667 Pepys 

tary 5 Oct., What base company. of men comes among 
them. “21714 Burnet Ozon Tone LU. 30 She came on her 
way as far as Metz. xzzo De Fou Capt, Singleton xii. 205 
He came aboard my ship. did. 205/t A whole troop of 
old ones came about us at the noise, 2825 Conperr Kun 
Rides-(:885) II. x We came through a fine flock of ewes. 
1836 Dickens 5%. Bos 6 Coming up the stairs. 1843 — 
Chr, Carol iv, Come into the parlour. 1838 Lyrron Alice 
X. iii, The squire has only just come off a journey. 1848 
Mrs, Gasxett Jf, Barton xviii, I'll come with you. 1875 
J racetd Plato (ed. 2) V. 524 The stranger who comes from 
abroad. ao 

| The collocation ‘of come with a particular pre- 
osition has often a specialized’sense: e.g. 20 come 
by (a thing) =to acquire. For these see VIII. 


b. Come may be followed by the: i/t7. of 
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purpose, with zo (formerly sometimes preceded by 
Jor, as still in vulgar use). ; 

a@1300 Cursor AL. 190 (Gitt.) Mari ..Com.to wasse vr 
lauerdes fete. 1483 Caxton Paris & V. 17 Were comen 
for to see the feste. 1568 Grarron Chroz. II. 89 They 
came totake him. 1607 Watuincton Oft. Glass 1, (266419 
Charon and Atropos are com’d to call me away from my 
delicies. 1726 Swiet Gulliver (x869) 183/1 Those who came 
to visit me. 1843 Dickens Chr. Carol i, When will you 
come to see me? 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 529, I did 
not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 

-@. Purpose or business is also expressed by the 
vbl, sb. with @ (= 07). 

16.. Evetyn Jfenz, (1857) ILI. x4x He suspected I camea 
birding. 1846 Tennyson Dore 140, I never came a-begging 
for myself. 

a. The purposed sequel or consequence of 
coming is joined by azz. 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. John i. 39 He cwxb to him cumad & 

eseop. 1382 Wreur Like xx. 16 He schal come, and lese 
these tilieres. a 1498 Warkw. Chron. (Camden Soc.) 5 Every 
manne was suffred to come and speke withe hym. 2835 
Coverpae Ps, Ixxv{i}. 9 All nacions..shall come and wor: 
shipe before the o Lorde. 1660 Triad Regic, 196 Several 
persons came and offered themselves. 1704 Pore Sumer 
63 Come, lovely nymph, and bless the silent hours, 2822 
H. & J. Sura Re7. Addr., Macteth Travestie iii, Diddle 
diddte, Good Duncan, pray come and be killed. 1854 
(see x b}. Afod. Come and see us in our new home, He came 
and bought one. i 

+e. Formerly the 22/2. was used without and. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. ix. (1554) 107 b, He must come 
flatter, c1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 618, I be-seche yow 
--thys daye to com dyne at my hows. 1539 Cranmer A/aéé. 
xxviti, 6 Come se {TispaLe come and se} the place where 
that the Lord was layed. 1542 Upatt Evasmt, Apophth. 
299b, As many as wer in the citee betweene sixteen and 
sixtie should .. come follow hym, 1598 Suaxs. Merry IV. 
Iv. ti. 80 Quicke, quicke, wee'le come dresse you straight, 
1604 — Oth, 1. iv. 50, I haue sent to bid Cassio come 
speake with you. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polewander ih §5 
Spaniards, which seem'd to have come offer themselves to 
your sword, 

£ An action accompanying the hitherward mo- 
tion (and often constituting the principal notion) 
was originally expressed by a following infinitive ; 
but now by a following participle in -zng. 

Beowtlf aso (Gr.) se... be pus brontne ceol ofer Ingu- 
striete ladan cwomon. a x1000 Crisf go2(Gr.) Sunnan leoma 
cymep scynan, ¢22975 Lath. Hom, 8x A vuhel com flon 
from houene. ¢r2zog Lay. 25525 Per comen seilien. .scipes. 
e290 Saints’ Lives (Laud MS. 1887) St. Cuthbert 5 Pare 
cam gon a luyte child. ¢1380 Sir Feruimd. 1554 As bese 
frensche men come ryde on message fro Charloun, /did. 
2333 Wib pat cam renne sire Bruyllant. 

¢ 1450 Guy IVarw. (C.) 605 There come prykyng dewke 
Raynere. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 163 He sawe_rychard 
come rydyng vpon an hors. 1g23 Lo. Bernxers Frorss. I. 
Ixxvi. 97 The ttes came fleyng ouer the dales. 1678 
Bunvan Pilgr. 1. 44 There came two Men running against 
him amain, 1726 Sauer Gulliver (1869) 2085/1 The nag came 
galloping towards me, 3832 Tenxvson Lady of Shalott u. 
ni, ‘The knights come riding two and two. 1843 Dickens 
Chr, Caroli, The fog came pouring in at every chink and 
keyhole, 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 24 You come asking 
in what wisdom .. differs from the other sciences. 

g. There may be an adverbial accusative of the 
way pursued or the distance traversed. Come your 
ways: see Way. 

1600 Suaks. A. LZ. 1. ii, 221 Come your waies. 1773 
Gotosm. Stoops to Cong. |. ii, We were told it was but forty 
miles ..and we have come above threescore. /did., ‘The 
road you came. /bid. v, They are coming this way. 1887 
Stevenson Underiuoods 1. xi. 23 We have come the prim- 
rose way, Afod. We have come many miles by train. 

4. a. Instead of the place of destination, the 
purpose or function may be introduced by zo. 

1440 J. Suimtey Dethe K. James 19 His servantes. .shuld 
. haf cumne to his socoure. 1568 Gearon Chron, Il. 474 
If he would personally come to a communication. 1596 
Srenser /, g w. xii. ¢ He might not ..with th’ eternall 
Gods to bancket come. xg96 SHans. Jforch. V7. w.i. 22 
A Daniel come to iudgement. 2748 Smottetr Rod, Rand. 
xxii, Coming to the rellef of a damsel in distress. x85x 
Macautay “ist. Zug. IV. 94 The promised deliverer of 
their race, would come to the rescue. c 

b. Conversely, the name of a place (with 7, 
into) may include, or simply stand for, what is 
done there ; as in fo come to the Ban, zzfo Court, 
dito MARKET, Zo the FlamMER, ete, (See these.) 

1781 Anu. Reg. Hist. Europe 199*/: The matter came 
into the court of King’s Bench, 2825 New Afonthly Mag. 
XIV. 19 When I came to the bar 2 man’s success depended 
upc his exertions, 2883 Biacte Vodande II, ix. 170 Mona- 
glen is about to come into the market. 1887 Mrs. Riopenr 
Nun's Curse 1, it. 39 Amos won't let the matter come into 
court if he can help it. 


G. Zo come into the world: to be bom. 

{x38z Wyeur Yokn i. 9 It was verri lizt which liztmeth 
ech man comynge into this world. — xviii. 37 To this 
thing I am born, and to this I cam in to the world, that I 
bere witnessing to treutlie.) cxsz0 W. DE Worpe Gesta 
Rom, Avij, Every man cometh poore and naked in to this 
worlde frome his moders bely. 1849 Dickens Dav. CoZ/. i, 
He died. .six months-before I came into the world, 

-_ ** of atirtbuted motion. . 

5, Of things: To extend, reach, or project with 
an extremity, from one point to or towards another. 
- e1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg.:(MS. A: 24, From pe brayn 
comen vii. peire cordes. alle pe cordis pat comenof be brayn. 
15.. Prose Legends in Angha VIII. ast A cote .. comynge 
tothe helys. 1847 Boorpr /utvod, Knowl, 172 The'cyte 
is welt walled,-and there.commeth to it’ an arme of the See, 
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26s Convat Cruditics 204 Yron beanies that came athwart 
or acrosse from one side to the other. 2675 in Picton 
Lipool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 286 The .. new building -to 
come noc further in the street ‘than the old..Channell doth 
extend, 1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 174 Wooden Screws 
entred into wooden Nuts. and coming through against the 
Rest. AZod. Does the railway come near the town? 

b. Zo come to az end: to end, terminate, be 
concluded. Zo come to a point; to terminate in a 
point, etc. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. v. ii. 
heed is sumdel comynge narow, and hy3e. 1694 Nar- 
soroucn Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (2711) 31 Their hind part 
tapers till it comes to a point. 1860 TyNnpALL G/ac. 1. vil. 
g8 The fissure at length came to an end. 

6. Things are said ¢o come (to a person), conze in 
sight, into view, etc., to which, orin sight of which, 
he comes as he advances. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIU. 373 Bethlehem soon came 
in view. 1 Tait’s Mag. YX. 43/1 The house-keeper’s 
and servants rooms came next. 1850 /bid. XVII. 28/1 
Pianosa now came in sight. 1879 Wuyte Mewvitte Riding 
Recoll, xi. (ed. 7) 201 Jump off .. to walk up and down the 
hills with him as they come. 1889 G. G. A. Murray Gobi 
or Shame xxi. 357 The sparse fields of stubble come quite 
as a relief to the eye. 

b. By extensions of this, things are said zo come 
tn one’s way, within one's reach, under one’s notice, 
within the scope of a measure, and the like; also Zo 
come in 2 particular position or order with relation 
to contiguous things, to inclusion in a classifica- 
tion, etc., as fo come on stuch a page of a book, 
before or after other things, under a heading, etc. 
See esp. come under, 46. 

1687 Burner Contn. Ref. Varillas 68 There is but one 
Doctor, unless Fisher comes into the Account. 1828 Cos- 
sett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 680 Instances that have come 
within my own knowledge. 1823 Mew Afonthly Alag. IX. 

23/2 Such books as came within his reach. 1874 Stusps 
Cast. Hist, Eng, 1. iit, 53 th these comes the free 
class of labourers, 6¥. G, Freay Shaks. Manual. ix. 
86 It does not come within the scopeof this book. 1877 Scribr.. 
Mag. XV. 199/1 This did not come intothecategory. 1885 
Sink. Baccatnay in Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 879 ‘This 
did not come within the terms of (the] Order. 

7, The motion of a limb, weapon, or tool is often 
spoken of as that of the person who comes with 
it (i. e. brings it) to such a position ; cf. come dow 
with, come out with, 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. viii. 155 We set our Sails again.. 
and ordered the man at Helm not to come to the southward 
ofthe E.S. E. 1987 Advice to Officers Brit. Army (ed. 9) 
128 The same effect may be produced by coming from the 
shoulder to the order at two motions. 1883 i'd Corps 
Orders in Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 The whole of the Infantry 
.. will come to the ‘ shoulder” by battalions on entering the 
saluting base. 

If. Where the notion of movement in space 
passes into or is sunk in other notions. 

* To come (to a person, etc.). 

8. said of things which one receives, or becomes 
possessed of: = To fall to one. 

1300 Cursor M, 1 Hu come pe sa grathli gode? 
1382 Wveir Sel. Vhs. ILI. 502 Po moste heresye pat 
God suffred cum to his Chirche. 1545 Ascuam Zoxoph. 
1. (Arb.) 31 The profite that may come thereby to many 
other. 1882 Hester Secr. Phiorav. 1. vi.7 Bothe [Measles 
and Small Pox] come with an accident ofa Fever. @ 2893 
H. Sasuri Sera. (1637) 612 Riches come, and yet the man 
is not pleased. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 269 Tell me.. 
whether it [virtue} comes to man by nature. 

b. esp. of possessions that one gets in due 
course, as by inheritance or other legal process, 

a@x400 Cato's Morals 37 in Cursor Af. App. iv, pat comis 
be be heritage, 1542 James V. in Scott Tales Grandfather 
Ser. 1. xxviii, It came with a lass, and it will go with a lass. 
1674 tr. Machiavel's Florentine Hist, 1. 35 Till such time 
as the Papacy came to Alexander the Third, 1687 Burnet 
Cont. Refl. Varillas_106 The Succession came to the 
Dutchess of Suffolk's Daughters. 1766 Hist. Goody Tsvo- 
Shoes 1. (1881) 5 Until the Estate by Marriage and by Death 
caine into the Hands of Sir Ti » 1887 Barinc-Gouto 
Gaverocks 1, xviii. 257 Stanbury.. belongs tous. It came 
through my mother. 

9. of events, casualties, kinds of fortune, etc.= 
To happen or occur Za, to befall. 

foes 23 (Gr.) Ponne wig cume leode gelaxsten. -¢1275 
Land, Ham, 15 Pet al bas wrake is icumen ouer alle beode. 
e1300 Beket 1088 For him was to cominge sorwe ynou3. 
1406.2, E. Wills (1882) 13 Yef ought come to Thomas Roos, 
ex450 Guy Warw. (C.) 4944 And euyll chawnce came to vs 
ryght. 3622 Binte Lecé. ix. 2 All things come alike to all. 
— Mark ix,21, 1634 Sin T. Herpert Tvav. 182 No more 
harme comming to either, 1748 Ricttarnson Clarissa (1811) 
IV. 329 What’s come-to mine, that he writes not to my 
last? 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVUI. 334 Hl come. . 
to the false tongue of the deceiver. 1856 J. H. NEwMAN 
Callista 86; I don’t know what has come to the gate since 
I was here. 1888 McCartuy & Mrs. C. Pratp Ladies’ 
Gallery 1. ii,44 Whatever comes to me, you are safe enough. 

10. of senstous or mental impressions. 

_&. of sights, sounds, and other sensuous impres- 
sions. 

@ 1340 Cursor M, x0514(Cott,) pi ing god and pi praier 
Er cummin vn-to godds ere. ara Kee aod. Tour (1868) 
ax There come 4 Vision to her ina night. 1483 Caxrox G. 
de la Tour Avjb, A voys cam sayeng .. make clene this 
plater. 1562 Turner Herbal , 141 b, Other kindes. .of the 
gardin smilax then havecummed to mysyght, 1832 TRNxy- 
son Mariana iz S. viii; came 2 sound as of the sea. 
1849 Tait's Mag. XVI. 171/t A knock. came to his door 
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31875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 432 The same dream came to 
me sometimes in one form, and sometimes in another. 
., b. of thoughts, notions, and the like. Zo come 
into one’s head: to occur to one. Also #0, come to 
one’s knowledge. : 

2 x00 Cursor M, 6602 (Cott.) Ne neuer come it yow in 
thoght. /éid. 28332 Quen idel thoght me come and vain. 
¢ 1400 Maunpev. Rox .) xxxiv. 135 It coome to my mynde. 
1483 Cath. An, 78 To Come to mytide, occurrere, 1680 
Bunyan Mr. Badman (1772) 182 The book that he had 
written came into his mind. 1gzz Steere Syec¢. No, 254 
? 3, I wish it may never come into yon Head to ‘imitate 
those .. Creatures. 19726 Swirt Gulliver (1869) 216-1 It 
never came once into my thoughts. 2850 Za/t's Mag. XVII. 
684/: A pretty incident .. came to his knowledge. 1875 
Jowerr Plate (ed. 2) IV. 257 The truth must often come 
to a man through others. 1889 Zug. /é/ust. Alag. Dec. 259 
It came into my head to jump aloft, 

** To come frou: a source, etc, 

Tl. a. as anything from a source: To flow, 
emanate, be derived from, of. are 

@ x300 Cursor M, 308 Pe hali gost comms of hem tua, 
¢ 1340 Ibid. 9579 (Fairf.) To hym that be falshed comyp fro 
Ayen to hym fet yt go. c1qg00 Lan/franc’s Cirurg. 7 (MS. 
A.) Surgerie .. comep, of siros..an hand, & So. pat 
is worchinge in englisch. 1535 CoverDALE Fs. {xifi], x OF 
him commeth my helpe. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen, IV, mt. ii. 78 
Accommodated, it comes of Accommodo: very good, a good 
Phrase. 601 Honwanp Pliny 1. 413 This wine commeth 
of the grape about the towne Forum Appij._ z79r ‘G. Gan 
Bano’ Ann. Horsem, (1809) Pref, 53 Any thing more that 
comes from the pen of Geoffrey Gambado. 1826.47, Reg., 
Hist. Europe rorfa The present_motion..came from a 
gentleman of that country. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect, Hist, 
Eng. xv. 142 Words which come originally from the Latin. 

b. as progeny, offspring, descendants from a 
parent or ancestor: To descend. Const. of, front. 

exzso Hyun Virg. in Trin, Coll, Hom. App. 256 Pu ert 
icumen of he3¢ kunne. @ 3300 Cursor AL, 2566 Pe sede pat 
coms o pe. ¢1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 109 Pe folk of 
Tartre come of pe kynreden of Cham. 1475 Caxton Jason 
77 If of Appollo and of mena cam a sone that sone sholde 
succede to the royame. 1570-6 Lamparve Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 7 Mankinde that came of the loines of Sem, . 
and Iapheth. 1640 G. Heroert Jacula Prudenium, He 
that comes of a hen must scrape. 1912 Steere Sfect. No. 
526? 3 Any young gentleman, who is come of honest parents, 
1849 C. Bronttt Shirdey i, Come of gentle kin. 1878 Sevibn. 
Alag. XV. 583/1, I came from a race of fishers, 

c. as an effect from its cause. Also of (by). 

ax2zzg Ancren Riwle 296 Pet muchel kumed of lutel. 
¢ 1300 Cursor Af, 27682 (Cott. Galba MS.) Of enuy cummes 
oft grete grocheing. ¢3386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 107 
Certes this dreme .. Cometh of the grcte superfiuitee Of 
youre rede colera parde, 148s Act 1 Hen. VI],c. 8 The 

foney coming of or by the said Sale. 1968 Turner Herbal 
ut. 3 Rotten agues, of which the jaundes is commed. 1580 
Lyry Enphucs (Arb.) 445 Their beautie commeth by nature, 
yours by art. x6xz Biste Zyansl, Pref. rb, He had not 
seene any profit to came by any Synode. 1663, Butter 
Hud. i. 758 Sure some Mischief will come of it. 1833 
New Monthly Mag. XXXVIL. 350 Education comes of 
more things than books. 1836 A. Fonsranque Lng. under 
9 Administr, (1837) HI. 286 This comes of having the son 
of a cotton-spinner for a chief. 1884 W. C. Smitu K7ldros- 
fan 48 Suspicion murders love, and from its death Come 
anguish and remorse. Afod. No good could come of it. 

*** To come into (t9) @ condition or relation. 

12, To enter or be brought into collision, con- 
tact, possession, use, fashion, action, play, force, 
prominence, opposition, contrast, comparison, otc. 
(the phrases being sometimes literal, sometimes 
entirely fig.) See these words, 

xgt3 Douchas Zénezs vi. xiv. 63.0 my childring cum nocht 
in vse to hant Sic fremmyt battellis, 1668 Witxwws-Real 
Char. w. iv. 434 It may come into comparison with any 
of the Languages now known. 1823 New Monthly Mag. 

TIL.’ 55 R gay and piquant style.. came into fashion. 
3850 Tatt's Mag. XVII. 438/2 That such.a law should 
have come into existence. /éid. 492/1 Scott and Chalmers 
+. do not appear to have come into contact. /bid. 544/2 
The carbines will come into play. 1865 W. A. Waicur in 
Smith's Dict. Bible (x875) 6x1/2 The division. .into chapters 
came into use at a later time. Jéid. 6144/2 The... Polyglott 
..came into circulation. 1878 Scviéz. Mae. XVI. 480/1 The 
«»Property. .came into the possession of Mr, Bryant. 188g 
Law Rep. Wkly. Notes 146/1 She .. came into collision 
with a steamer. tee 7 

b. To come into dlossom, ear, flower, etc. :.cf. 23. 

1841 Journ, Roy. Agric. Soc. 1. 1.141 Both crops came 
into car at the same time, . : - 

RER® Absolute uses, with notions of coming into 
: existence, growth, change of state. . 

18. -To come into existence, make its appearance ; 
to come above ground or out of the germ, as a 

lant ; to appear on-the surface of the body, as 

air, a rash, pimple, etc. a 

exg00 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. Hap B) Off Aposteme pat 
comyth on pe sydes, Zod. He sowed turnips, but none 
of them came. ; ey : oe : 
-14. Of grain in Alaiting: To germinate, put 
forth the radicle. [Here there is some connéxion 
with Cosm sé.2, and Ger. Aetvzen : perh. a distinct 
verb cdme has fallen together with this.] rote egee 

2e1400 Chalmerlan Ayr xxvi. Sc. Stat, 1. 693. Item. pat 

ai lat jt akyrspire .. quhare it aw bot to chip and cum at 

e tane end. 1483 [see Conne vl. sb." 1). 1877 Harrison 
England u. vi. (1877) 1. 156 To shoote at the root end, which 
maltsters call Comming. When it beginneth tharefore to 
shoot in this marier, thete saie it iscome. 1584¢°T. Hupsoy 
‘Sudith (x611) 13 (Jam.) Oft turning corne, least itdo'sproute 
or feede, Or'come againe,- 1616 Surre, & Markus: Conntey 
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1669 WorLInGEe Syst. Agric. (1681) St Let Pease be taken 
and steeped in as much Water as will cover them, till they 
Swell and Come, and be so ordered as Barley is for Mault- 
ing. r7z5 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Malt, To make the 
Barley Come even in the Couch. ; cue 
15. Butier is said to come, when it forms in the 
churn ; so cheese-cusd, jellies, etc., when they form. 
(1877 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. ut, (1586) 147 About a 
two or three houres after you have put in your Rennet, the 
Milke commeth to a Curd.] 2642 J. Jackson Trve Evang. 
T. 1.7 Not to churne the sincere milk thereof till butter 
come, nor to wring the nose of it till bloud come. 1796 
Mas. Grasse Cookery xxii. 354 Put in two spoonfuls of 
rennet, and when it ts come, teal it a little. 3858 Mrs, 
Stowr Minister’s Wooing 1. 2 She can always step over to 
dist Mrs, Smith, whose jelly won’t come. 1884 Har- 
per's Mag. Mar. s20/2 On churning days the butter refused 
to come. Foveae Chesh, Gloss. s.v., The curd is 
said to come when it coagulates ; and butter is said to come 
when it separates from the milk in churning. 
16. OF persons : To ‘yiéld, be favourably moved. 
(Cf. come abstt, come round, come to, and Coming 


ppl. a. 2.) Obs. 

1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M. u. ii. x25 Oh, to him, to him 
wench: he will relent, Hee’s comming: I perceiue’t. 1605 
B. Jonson Volfone u. iii, Corv. [aside] In the point of 
honour, The cases are all one, of wife and daughter. A7os, 
[aside} I heare him comming, 

IIL. Ofarrival in order, time, or course of events, - 
* Of reaching a point or stage of proceedings. 
(Said of a voluntary agent.) 

17. To arrive at or reach’ in the course of orderly 
treatment. Const. 40, af, or 272/i72. 

a@x200 Moral Ode 157 in Trin. Coll, Hom, 224 Ich wulle 
nu cumen eft to be dome ich eow ar of sade. 1544 LATIMER 
Wes, (Parker Soc.) II. 438 Begin at his birth, and go forth 
until ye come at his burial, 1581 J. Bern Haddon's Answ, 
Osor. 258, I come now to y* pynche of my true defence. 
1669 Sturmy Alariner’s Mag. 1. 3 In this Treatise we will 
come to the Sea-Compass. 1687 Burner Contin. Refi, 
Varillas 12x Our Author is always unhappy, when he comes 
to particulars, 1722 De For Col. ¥ack (1840) 253 When I 
come to consider ae ack more narrowly, 78x Aun. Reg, 
Ace. of Bks, 200/2 We now come to the reign of Queen 
Mary. 1874 Srusps Const, Hist. Eng. 1, iv, 68 Until we 
come to ages in which we have clearer data, 1884 Grab. 
STONE in Standard ag Feb. 2/7, I now come to the third of 
these great problems. . 

8. To advance, proceed, or attain 7, as an end 
or natural result, Occas. with cndivect pass. 

1475 Caxton Fasox 20b, I hope to come to thaboue of 
myn enterpryse. 1545 AscHam Jo.rvopi. 1. (Arb.) 97 They 
knewe not whyche way to houlde to comme to shootynge. 
1707 Freinp Peterborow's Cond, Sp. 4 They are come 
to this unanimous Resolution. 1728 De For Carleton 
(1809) 3 To avoid coming to a battle for the present. 1749 
Petoine Tom FYoues vit. xii, They soon came to a right 
understanding. 1827 Scotr Tales Grandfather Ser. 1. 
viii, These two haughty barons came to high and abusive 
words, 31848 Macautay Hist, Eng. I. 556 To fear that the 
two parties would come to blows. 1876 Freeman Vorwe, 
Cong, 11. App. 678 A compromise was come to. 

** Of the arrival of time. 

19. Of time or portions of time: To be present, 
to arrive in due course. ; 

e1r75 Lamb. Hom. 45 A pet cume domes-dei. cx 
Cursor M, 12830 (Trin.) He Enew pe tyme come pat he 
wolde haue bapteme nome, 1382 Wyctir x Ped. v. x That 
glorye, that is to be schewid in tyme to comynge. «@x400 
Stac. Rome 750 in Pol. Red. §& L. Poems (1866) 140 Whan 
the soneday is I-come. 1480 in Acta Dom, Concilit 69 
(Jam.) The lordis assignis to Patric Ramsay Monunday that 
next cummys. 1568 Grarton Civon, II. 218 When bed 
tyme came, the king went to his bed. xg97 Danie. Céw, 
Wares vu. Ixiii, The mesning being com’n (and glad he was 
That it was com’n) 1663 FP. Hawxins Vouths Behav. 85 
When two Sundayes come together. 1726 Swirr Gulliver 
(1869) azx/z When..the day came for my departure, I took 
leave of my master. © 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII, 
390 The time must come, and will come quickly. 

"®R* Of the arrival in time, or in the course of 

events, of things or involuntary agents. 

“20. Of an event: To come about, happen, turn 
out; esp. quasi-zzfer's. with subject clause ; =next. 
+ @ 2300 Cursor M. 1313r Til it com on a fest dai, pat king 
herod did for to call Pe barnage. 1535 CoverDaLe x Sam. 
i, 4 Whan-it came-vpon a daye that Elcana offred. 1548 
Hatt Chron. 186 How commeth this that there are so many 
Newe Testamentes abrode? 1603 Phzlotus xciv, All things 
ar cumde for the best. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. ul. i. 275 How 
com’st that you haue holpe To make this rescue? 1837 
Cartyre Diam. Necklaceiv, And then the exasperating 
Wh: 7? The How came it? i 
“21, Zo come to pass: to happen, take place in 
the conrse of events, come about, occur, be fulfilled. 

148x Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 108 The wulf .. threw the 
foxe al plat under hym, which cam hym evyl to passe. 1526 
TinvaLe Ma?t, xxiv. 6 All these thinges must come to passe, 
bat the ende is not yet. 1363 Homilies u. Idolatry (1859) 
202 You may see that cummen to =a Bishop Serenus 
feared. ‘1662 StituincrL. Orig. Sacr. u. vi. § 13 Therefore 
the event may not come to pass, and yet the Prophet be a 
true, Prophet. ‘1718 Hicxes ¥. Keétlewed? 1. v. 20 Which 
accordingly came to pass, 1848 Macauzay Hist. Eng, 1, 
335 The change’ which lias come to pass in the cities. 
* bi. quasi-zmpeérs. with subject clause. arch. 

1326 Tixpate Luke v, x It came to passé. .that-he stoodé 
by the lake of Genezareth. .3535 CovERDALE Tobit iv: 7 So 
shal it come &Xpasse, that the face of the Lorde shal not be 
turried awaye from the: 1507 Hooker £cel. Pol, v. lxix. 
§ 3 How it cometh to pass that one day doth excel another, 
17tr Rove ie No. 128 10 By this means it Comes to 
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pass, that the Girls look upon their Father as a Clown. 
1926 Swirr Gulliver (1869) 155/2 To . how it came to 
pass that people were so violently bent upon getting into 
this assembly, ~ . 

22. Of things which arrive or take place in time. 

Here belong such phrases as, His tern came, It came his 
turn, or to his turn to do something : see Turn. 

61x75 Lamb. Hont. 59 Adueniat nent Ernie, Cume pi 
riche we segged hit. 388 Wvciir Co/oss. ii. 17 Schadewe 
of thingis to comynge. 1616 Pasguil § Kath, 1. 62 When 
the Lord wed Fathers Audit comes. 162g Bacon Ess. 
Gardens (Arb.) 556 For March, There come Violets. x65z 
Hosses Leviath. u. xxvi. 144 One Judge eth, another 
commeth. 1732 Arsutunot Rules of Diet 415 For the 
Jonger the Eruption is a coming and the smaller when it 
comes the Disease is less dangerous. 1878 Scribn. Mfag. 
XV. 3116/1 After the dinner caine the reception. Zdid. 776/1 
It_came to Janet’s turn. 

23. To be brought in the course of events; to 

‘ow, arrive at, attain /o (a specified state or stage). 

Sometimes zzpers. ‘it comes to’. Hence many 
idiomatic phrases; c.g. 70 come to, 71, 072 PLACE: 
to take place. See Come to, 45. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 5070 (Gitt.), I tald a drem Pat comen 
es nou to gode, ¢ 1320 Sexy Sages(W.)1195 Is hit comen 
therto, We sscholle be departed so. ¢ 1450 Guy Warzw. (C.) 
4427 Tyll hyt came to darke nyght Euyn they folowed me 
ys t. 1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531), Vnto the tyme 
they come to the yeres of discrecyon. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Alaj. 94 Quhen it is cum to the giving of the sentence. 
1611 Biste ¥od xiv. 21 His sonnes come to honour, 1687 
Burver Cont, Ae Vavillas 143 She bore him several 
children, but one Daughter only came to Age. 1758 Bin- 
nett Deser, Thames 254 He comes to his full Growth in a 
Year. 1793 B. Epwaros Cod, I. {nd (1794) I. 1. 12 The 
trees that come soonest to perfection. 1833 Mew Monthly 
Mag. XXXVII. 16s Is it come to this? 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed, 2) III. 237 If any of his deeds come to light. 1879 M. 
J. Guest Lect, Hist. Eng. |. 508 He becomes .. cautious 
when it comes to meteors and comets. x889 Cornh. Mag. 
Dec. 568 Why should Dick have come to harm? 

b. with dat. infin. 72 come to do, be, etc. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & JV, viii. 327 He came to understand 
that. zg90 Sir J. Suyta Disc. Weapons Sign. **, The 
same Saxons ,. themselves came after to be conquered by 
the Danes. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 86 How comes 
then M. Cholmeley to be thus egregiously deceiued? 1653 
H. Cocan tr, Pinto's Voy. xxxv. § 3 When any exhalation 
comes to dissolve in the air. x ENTLEY Boyle Lect. viii. 
265 But how came the Sun to be Luminous? 1842 Zai?’s 
Mag. IX. 246/1 She .. liked [him] more and more as she 
came to know him. 1883 Act 48 § 49 Vict. c Fis Pream., 
The River Thames. .has come to be largely used as a place 
of public recreation and resort. 1889 K, S. Macquoiw 
R. Ferron I. 54 How came you to be up so early? 

24, With complement (pa. pple., adj., or + sb.), 

a. To become, get to be (in some condition). 

Often expressing passage from one condition into another, 
as in ‘ to come untied *. 7 

¢1340 Cursor M. 11615 eis pan come pe propheci alle 
clere Pat sous was of childe dere, @ tg9a GREENE 
& Lopce Looking Gi. V (x86x) 127 Tell me how this 
man came dead. 1593 Aur. Bancrorr Dang. Positions wv. 
vii. 156 How Coppinger and Art! ion came acquainted 
with Hacket, 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hex. IV, u. iii, 57 So came 
I a Widow. 1606 — 7x. §& Cr. 1. it. 132 How came it 
clouen? 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 563 Say, How cam’st thou 
speakable of mute. x77: Smotierr Humph. Cl. U1. 238 
She had had the ood 1 fortune to come acquainted with 
2 pious Christian. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxii, The brown. 
paper parcel had ‘come untied’. 1889 A. Lane Pr. Prigio 
xvii, 136 Lo and behold ! each knight came alive, with his 
horse, 1889 Mrs. Rippetn P'cess Sunshine I. iv. 7x All 
would come right between her and her old friends. 

b. To prove in the issne, event, or experience; 
to turn out to be. 

1862 Trencu JZirac, Introd. 5 When that ‘sign’ comes 
true. 1878 Scribn. Mag. XVI. 476/2 It will come very 
cheap to you. x889 Mas, H. L. Cameron Lost Wife Lig 
Poverty comes hard upon the old. 1889 Mrs. OxtpHant 
Poor Gentlemazr Ill. iv. 62 It may come easier afterwards. 
2889 Mrs. M. Cairn Wing of Azrael III. xxxviii, 194 In 
point of fact, my dear. .you come rather expensive. 

c. For individual idioms, e.g. 20 come trite, to 
come natural, etc., see TRUE, etc. 
IV. To become, belong. 

+25. To become, be becoming or appropriate 
(fo), belong or pertain Zo, befit. (L. cosvenzre.) Obs. 

1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 420 ‘ Ne wep no3t’ he sede..vor yt 
ne comp no3t to be [v.7. Hit by cometh nat the). @ 1400 
Life Cuthbert (MS. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 57) No suche idell 
games it ne cometh [xz90 Zand ATS. bi-cometh] the to 
worche. «1400-50 Alexander 627 It come no3t a kyng son 
,to sytt Doune in margon & molle emange othire schrewis, 
Lbid, 3974 It comes to na kyng .. To latt his pepill pus pas 
&.perisch in ydill. ¢x400 Destr. Troy 2181 Hit shuld come 
you by course, as of kynd childer, To be sory for my sake. 
@1829 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche Wks. IL, 129 It cumys the 
better for to dryue A dong cart oratumrelle. did. 101 Yt 
commyth the wele me to remorde. «1670 Hacker Ads. 
Williams 1. (1692) 118 That which comes to the institute 
I handle was thus endicted. . 

V. Comeand go. Aa . 

26. Come is often used in association with go, to 
contrast or include the two motions or results. 

a. To come to a place and depart again, whether 
for once, or with ition ; to pass to and fro, 

1382 Wyciir Mave vi- 31. There weren manye that camen, 
and .wenten agen [x6zx There were’many comming and 

ing]. 1424 Jas. 1 Let. in Harding's Chron. (1812) pz vii, 
Pettres of .. sauf condute saufely to comme and go to.our 
presence. 1568 Grarton Chron. IT. 128 It was d that... 
the.Citizehs of. London should come and go toll free: zg98 
Suaxs. Merry W. 1. ii. 130 Hee may come“and goe be- 
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tweene you both. 16s5 Futter Ch. Hist. st. vi. § 29 What 
solemn Festivalls people may come and goe of. 1864 Tenny- 
son Grandmether xx, She comes and goes at her will. 

b. To be first present and then absent; to ap- 
proach and recede; to appear and disappear al- 
ternately ; also of time, to arrive and pass. 

1340 Cursor M. 1851 (Eairf.) Til vij skores dayes ware 
comme and gan. cx400 Sowdone Bab. 1631, vj dayes be 
comyn and goon. 1589 Puttennam Lg. Poeste 1. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 62 For worldly goods they come and go, as things not 
long proprietary to any body. “1595 SHaks. Yohs tv. ii. 76 
The colour of the King doth come, and go Betweene his 
po jose and his conscience, ax600 ‘/Yentpe' prophecy in 

hole Prophecies Scott. (1615), When Hempe is come and 
also gone, Scotland and England shall be all one. 1627 
Drayton Afoon-calf Wks. 1753 11. 492 After many years 
were com’n and gone. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II, vi. 
3141 His colour came and went. 1833 Tennyson Jadimea iii, 
My swift blood that went and came, 1849 Ja??’s Mag. 
XVI, 299/1 Night's shadows come and go. 

c. fig. To exercise liberty of action. 

1864 Burton Scot Aér, I. ii. 99 There being thus, in titles 
- considerable room to come and go upon. 

d. In various proverbs and phrases. 

15.. Debate Carpenter's Tools in Halliw. Nuga P. 13 
That lyghtly cum schall lyghtly go. 1660 Charac. Italy 13 
The old Proverb, Afate parta, male dilabuntur, Badly 
come, badly go. 1833 Wew Monthly Mag, XXXVULI. 192 
‘Lightly come, lightly go,’ is his maxim. x86 B. Brizr- 
Ley /rkdale I. 25 A jolly, come-day, go-day fellow.. he 
never saved a farthing in his life. 1896 Whitby Gloss., 
Come day, Gan day, od send Sunday, the saying .. of 
indolent workers, who care not how the days come and go, 
provided they have little to do. 

VI. Quasi-frais. uses, 
an adverbial accusative.]} 
27. To come zt (slang): to ‘come out with it’, 
in various senses: see quots, 
€x690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Has he come it? has he 
lent it you? 1822 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Come it, to 
divulge a secret. .they say of a thief who has turned evidence 
against his accomplices, that he is coming all he knows, or 
that he comes it as strong as a horse. 1873 Slang Dict. 
s.v., Also, in pugilistic phraseology, to come it means to 
show fear ; an in this respect, as well as in that of giving 
information, the expression ‘come it’ is best known to the 
lower and most dangerous classes. 

28. To act, to practise, to perform one’s part; 
asin Zo come it strong, etc. slang and collog. 

1812 [see prec.]. 1825 Mew Monthly Mag. X11. 546 Can't 
you come it melancholy? 1825 C. M. Westmacotr Zug. 
“yy I, 86 Orin a stanhope come it strong. 1836 Dicicens 

ich, Nich, xxiii, 1 can come it pretty well—nobody better, 
perhaps, in my own line. 1854 De Quincey Casuistry Roi, 

‘eats Wks. III, 250 But it was coming it_too strong to 
allow no tobacco, 1888 MtCartiuy & Mrs. Praep Ladies’ 
Gallery 1. ii, 48 That is coming it a little too strong. 

b. To play or practise (a dodge or trick), esp. 
over any one; to ‘come over’ him (see 43 f) with 
that dodge. slang and collog. 

1783 Grose Dict. Vule. Tongue, ‘Vo come Yorkshire over 
any one, to cheat him. 1855 THackrray Vewcomes II. 253 
Barnes is trying to come the religious eee 1865 J. Hut- 
ton Bitter Sweets xxii, Don't come that dodge over me. 1873 
Slang Dict. s.v., Don’t come tricks here. 

ce. To play, act the part of. Const. over a per- 
son, 2. ¢. at his expense, or so as to get the better 


of him. So fo come tt with any one. slang or collog. 
[In French they say at Tennis ‘laissez-moi venir ce coup- 
1a’, let me come that stroke, i.e. play it; so at cards 
"laissez-moi venir cette main’, let me come that hand.) 
1837 Dickens Pichzu, xliv, That man, sir. .has comic powers 
that would do honour to Drury Lane Theatre.. Hear him 
come the four cats in the wheelbarrow, 1841 J.T. Hewett 
Parish Clerk 11, 173 Suspecting that he was. .* coming the 
deep file’ over him. 1850 7azé’s A/ag. XVII. 691/1 If you 
try to come the bully over me, 1850 Kinastey A/¢. Locke 
xiti, He intends to come the Mirabeau—fancies his mantle 
has fallen on him. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. vii, Your 
sister comes the Mogul over us, now and again. 1890 
Pumies & Wits Sybil Ross's Marriage xviii. 126 It’s no 
use a-trying to come it with me. 
29. To attain to, reach, achieve. dial. and collog. 
1888 Berksh. Gloss. sv. ‘I can't quite come that’ (=that 
is beyond me) 2888 in WW, Somerset Word-bk, 

b. Zo come a cropper, a. colcher (colloq.): see 
CROPPER, COLSH. . . 

30. Zo come or be conting six, etc.: to be in 
one’s sixth year of age. Said esp. of horses, or 
the like, for which vséng is now the usual phrase. 

1675 Lond, Gas, No, 1008/4 Brownish bay Gelding about 
14 fands high, coming seven years old. 1682 Ibid, No. 
1766/4 She is in Fole, and cometh six. 1778 Learning at 
@ Loss ¥. 58 A young Fellow as I am, just coming four and 
twenty. 1858-63 CaryLe Fredhk, Gé. I. vi. iii, 161 Wil- 
helmina, now a slim_maiden coming nineteen. Toid. TI. 
1x, vii. 130 Princess Elizabeth .. age eighteen coming. 

81. To come any one thanks: to tender thanks. 
(Here come may bea perversion of Con.) Now dial. 

1449 Pecock Regr, v. xv. 563 And thei wolen not come 
her thankis. 1883 uddersfie id Gloss. s.v. Cuan thank, ‘1 
cum ye no thank’, I acknowledge no thanks to you, [So 
sheewhere in mod. dialects.] : 

‘VII. Special uses of certain parts of the verb. 

32.°Zo come, the dative infinitive [OE. /o 
cumenne}, is used (like F. a venr): 

a. predicatively, after vb. to de. [This construc- 
tion does not differ from-that found with other 
yerbs, as in ‘he is to go’, ‘we are to speak’, etc:] 
“ ex000 Ags. Gosp: Matt, xi. 3 Eart pu pe to cumenne eart? 
cx20g Lay, 16037 Of pire mucle kare pa pe is ao 


{The object is usually 


COME, 


Te x275 pat be is comene], 3388 Wyenir x Zim, iv. 8 That 
hath a biheest of lijf that now is, and that is to come [1382 
and to comynge]. x6xx Biate zbid,, Promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come. 1678 Buxvan 
(title), The Pilgrim’s Progress from this world to that which 
istocome, 1697 Dryvnen Virg. Georg. iv. 566 He sees what 
is, and was, and is to come, 171%0 Lond. Gaz, No. 4637/4 
'Tis Leasehold, and twenty two Years to come. 1889 
Painirs & Wits Fatal Phrynue I, iii, 62°All their troubles 
were tocome. _ : , 

b. attributively (after sb.)=That is to come, 
coming, future. 

1382 Wyctir Matt. iii. 7 Who shewide to 30u for to flee 
fro wrath to cumme [v. ~ comynge}; 1388 that is to come]. 
exqgoo Afol, Lol. 5 In bis tyme, and in tyme to come, 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 Shadowes of thynges 
to come, 1826 Tinpace Heén, vi. 5 The power of the worlde 
to come (Wyc.ir, the world to comynge]. r61z Biste 
Ex. xiii, 14 When thy sonne asketh thee in time to come. 
1763 Crasbe Village u. 194 Oh! make the Age to come 
thy better care. 1827 Potrox Course T. v, Unwelcome 
earnest of the woe to come, 1874 Mrs. Hotuncs Firs? 
Impres. ti. 15 Bright dreams of happiness yet to come. 

e, absol, The future. [In Shaks. not clearly sd.] 

1897 Suaks. 2 Heu. JV, 1. iii, 108 Past, and to Come, 
seemes best; things Present, worst, 1623 Liste Uric on 
O. & N. T. Ded., How of all things the Summe Shewes joy 
in thee, for present and to come. 182x SHELLey Sedlas, 
The present, and the past, and the to-come. 1839-48 
Bawey /vsins v. 43 It is fear which beds the far to-come 
with fire. 1840 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Extle Poems 
1850 I. s9 Scorning the Past and damning the To come. 

B. To coming, in late ME., was app. a confusion 
of cetnenne, comen, with the vbl. sb. coming, 

1382 WycuiF 1 772, vi. 19 A good foundement into tyme to 
comynge. c¢1400 Leryn 347 This ny3te pat is to comyng. 
¢ 1430 Aymus Virg. (1867) 81 And so 1s it pat is to comyng 
git. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 239/1 The first fruyte of the 
to comyng haruest. 1490 — LAneydos (E. E.T.S.) 4 My 
tocomynge naturell and souerayn Lord. _ 

33. Come, the imperative, (beside its ordinary use 
as an invitation to approach or join the speaker) is 
used as an invitation or encouragement to action, 
usually along with or on the side of the speaker. 

exo00 Ags. Goss. Luke xx. 14 Her ys se yrfeweard.. 
cumap uton hine ofslean. a1300 Cursor A. 2030 (Cott.) 
Cum, broiper, here and se, 4382 Wycutr A/ark xii. 7 This 
is the eier; come je, sle we him. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 44 
Com kys us bothe. 1526 Tinpae J/ark xii. 7 Come let vs 
kyllhym, 1390 Suaxs. Cow, Lrv.y. i. 114 Come go, I will fall 

rostrate at his feete. 1616 Pasguil & Kath. v. 69 Come, 

rabant, giue memy Cloke, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
1. 16 Come my hearts, have up your Anchor that we may 
have a good Prize. Come, Who say Amen, 1803 Scott 
‘ Bonnie Dundee’, Come fill up my cup, come fill up my 
can, Come saddle my horses and call out my men. 

b. Asacall or appeal to a person to bethink 
himself, implying impatience, remonstrance, or, 
more usually, mild protest or deprecation on the 
speaker’s part. Often emphasized by repetition, 
or by the addition of such words as sow, then, but. 

€1340 Cursor AT. App. ii, 823 Come pou art mys-bileuyd. 
1590 Suaks, Com, Err. ii, 68 Come Dromio, come, these 
fests are out of season. 1603 — A/eas. for M. 1. i. 119 
Come: you are a tedious foole. 1672 Mitton Samson 1708 
Come, come, no time for Jamentation now. 1588 S, Penton 
Guardian's Insty. 41 Come, come, act like a man. 1722 
De For Col. Fack (1840) 160 Come, come, colonel, says he, 
don’t flatter me. 1825 New eee Mag. XT. 422 Oh! 
oh! come now, softly. It is not fair. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xvi, Come, come, Sikes .. we must have civil words. 
1887 CurTois Tracked II, xxv. 273 ‘Oh, come, now.. 
that’s rather strong, you know,’ 

84. Come, the present conj., is used in such 
phrases as ‘ come what may, or will’ [cf. F. uzenne 
que uienne, It. venga che venga, Ger. es komme was 
da willl), ‘come weal, come woe’, Also in ‘come 
what might, or would’, where the sense is past. 

1883 Srusres Anat. Adus. 1.77 They will to all kinde of 
wanton pastimes..with come that come will. [a 1677 Bar: 
row Seri, (1686) III, 328 Say what you can, let what will 
come on it.) 1790 Burns Ay Nave viii, Come weel, come 
woe, I carena by, 1843 Brownine Blof in 'Se, 1. iii. IV. 2x 
Come what come will, Youhave beenhappy, 1881 Saints- 
Bury Dryden 187 Follow out that scheme, come wind, 
come weather,. 3888 Mrs. Riwoet, Nun's Curse I. v. 
100 Come weal, come woe, I shall not trouble you. 


85. Come, the present conj., is used with a future 
date following as subject, as in Fr. dix-Azezt ans 
vienne la Saint-Martin, —viennent les Péques, 
‘eighteen years old come Martinmas,— come 
Easter’; z.e. let Easter come, when Easter shall 
come, arch. and dial, 2 

@ 1420 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. (Roxb.) 29 Twenty yere 


come Estren. 1g92 Suaks. Ron, §& Ful. iti. rz Come 


Lammas Eue at night shall she befourteene, 1799 SouTHey 
Eng. Eclog. vu, Come Candlemas, and I have Been their 
servant For five-and-forty years. 1839 Loner. Hyperion ii, 
(x882) 26 It all happened..four years ago, come Christmas, 
1883 Lioyp £4 § Jlow Il. 21 For twenty years come 
Michaelmas. 1888 Mrs. Rinpew. Nun's Curse I. vii. 135 
baal grant me a seven ycars’ lease come next May twelve- 
month. 


b. Also with an interval of time (week, month, 
year, etc.) following and qualifying a date, as in 
‘Thursday come fortnight’, where the literary 
language now has ‘ Thursday fortnight’, but the 
full phrase is retained dialectally. ; 


1419 in £.E, Wills (1882) 39 He schele Hane .. xv. li. at 
Esteren next, and x li at Esteren come twelmonthe. 1478 
in Acta Dom, Concilii 20{Jam.) On Monunday come cine 


654 
dais. 1368 Grarron Chron, Il. 308 The thirde Million, to 


‘be payde. .at Mighelmas come a yere after the agreement 


1631 RutuegrorD Left, No. 18 (1862) I. 76 Our Communion 
is on Sabbath come eight days. 1640 Ho. Cam. Order in 
Rushw. 11. figs I, 142 Ordered, ‘That the business. .be put 
off till Thursday come fortnight. 1692 Ord. City Lond. 
1g June in Entick London (1766) 1V. 231 On Thursday next 
come seven-night. 1724 Berxerey Let. 8 Dec., Wks, 1871 
IV, 110 Provided you bring my affair..toa complete issue 
before Christmas day come twelvemonth. Afad. collog. The 
lease will expire at Midsummer come a year. JZod. Sc. We 
expect him on Monday come eight days. 

EY . Coming, pres. pple., used of age: see 30. 

b. A response by a servant or any one who is 
called: =‘I am coming,’ ‘directly!’ 

[a1300 Floriz § Bl. 573 Clarice. -hap icluped blauncheflur 
«.Quap blauncheflur ‘ihe am cominge’, Ac heo hit sede al 
slepinge.] 17ox Farquuar Six H. Wildair u. i, Commend 
me toa boy and a bell; Coming, coming, sir! Much noise, 
no attendance, and a dirty room. 1 Appison Tatler 
No. 131 ?9 Coming, Coming, Sir, (said he) with the Air of a 
Drawer. 1749 Fiecpinc Tour Fones vii. ti, I think I hear 
somebody call. Coming, coming! 3 

II. With prepositions (and prepositional 
phrases), in specialized senses. 

(For ordinary prepositional constructions see 3.) 

37. Come across —--. Tocross the path of; 
to meet, meet with; to fall in with by chance. 

1810 Pike Sources Mississ. 1. 20 Saw great sign of elk, 
but had not the good fortune to come across any of them. 
1849 J'ait’s Afag. XVI. 226/1 The recollection .. came 
across my mind. 1886 F, Harrison Choice Bhs. 85, I came 
across a very curious book. 

38. Come at (=L. accédere). +a. To ap- 
proach; to come to, come so as to be present af. Obs. 

300051537 [see Ar 12a]. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
D viij b, Many ladyes and damoysels were come at the 
weddyng ofa maide. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis 
11. viii, (1636) 151 Oleodemus. . would not come at the Court. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 42, I will never come at 
that Committee again. 1737 Wuuston Yosephus’ Hist. 1. 
viii. § 3 This country is then so sadly burnt up that nobody 
cares to come at it. 

+b. To come into bodily contact or sexual 
connexion with. Ods. 

1535 Covenpae 2x. xix. 15 Be ready agaynst the thirde 
daye, and no man comeat his wife. — £zek. xliv. 25 They 
shal come at no deed persone, to defyle them selues. 1577 
B. Goose Heresbach’'s Husb. m. (1586) 156b, After the 
Catte hath kitned, she commeth no more at the Bucke, 
@1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Alon. (1642) 433 Both [men 
and women] may well heare the reader ., but not come at 
each other. 

c. To get at, reach (with implied effort), get 
hold of, obtain, (With ddirect passive.) 

1340 [see Ar 12c] 1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 
Goa We can neuer come at it withoute the helpe of God. 
1669 Wortipce Syst, Agric. vii. § 7 (1681) 128 If they [mice] 
can come at them, you will have but few !eft. 2746 Lucas 
in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 464 Ser d are cheap, easily come at, 
and prepared by one’s self. 1781 Ann, Reg., Chiron. 70h 
The defendant, being. .ab: , could not be come at, 1832 
Blackzw. Mag. game 133/t Lord Brougham's opinion of de- 
mocracy is hard to come at. 1889 STEVENSON Jaster of B. 
iii. 64 How to come at the path. 

d. To dart at, make for, attack. 

2651-7 T. Barker Augiing {1820) 20 The Salmon will 
come at a Gudgeon. x889 A. Lane Pr. Prigio ix. 65 He 
rose on a pair of flaming wings, and came right at the prince. 


39. Come by ——. See By prep. 15. 
+ a. To happen to, befall (a person). Ods. 


153 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. 717 Bycause they rode forthe 
lyke foles, so it came by them. 

b. To come near, or within reach of, to get at ; 
hence, to get hold of, become possessed of, obtain, 
receive. Originally implying effort, but in later 
use often said of getting things by chance or in- 
voluntarily, to meet with. (With zazdtvect passive.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chrvox. (1810) 296 Alle pat he mot com 
bie he robbed. ¢x3y0 1722 Palerue 1688 Mizt we by 
coyntise com bi tvo skynnes of the breme beres, ¢1430 
Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 8591 The ring..I may not come therbi. 
1526 Tinpare Acts xxvii. 16 We..had_moche worke to 
come by a bote. 2§3x Etyot Gov. 1. x, Greke..is hardest 
tocome by. 1568 GraFron Chron, II, 218 It could not be 
pacers howe he [Edw. II} came by his death. 60x 

HAKS. Twel. NV. x Cosin, Cosin, how haue you come 
so earely by this Lethargie? 2622 Carus Staé, Sewers 
(1647) 96 That the party so distrained hath a direct remedy 
to come by his losses, -2739 R. Buns tr. Dedehindus' 
Grobianus 146 The hindmost man comes ever by the worst. 
1866 Kincstey Herew, xv, The rogues have fallen out, 
and honest men may come by their own. 1883 BucitaNaN 
Love me Jor Ever ut. v. 130 This gold is honestly come by. 

Come from 3 see II. 

40. Come into ——. a. See x2. 

+b. To accede to, agree to; to-fall. in with (a 

proposal) ; to yield to. Qds. - . 
..2722 De For Plague (x754) 27'‘The 
it so gaserly. 19725 — Voy. round World 840) 19 The rest, 
who had all opposed me before, came chcerfully into. my 
Proposal. 1739 Gray in Gosse’ Life (1882) 30 The women 
did not come into it. 1783 Miss Cotuier Art Torment, 
M1. 219 But be sure to lose this whole day, by coming into 
no proposal for pleasure. 1828 Sir W. Sore. Tales of a 
Grandfather Ser. 1, xxiii. (1841) 78/1 That he ought not to 
+.come into the King’s will. 


ec. To come into possession of. - 2 
[2992 Tow: § Country Mag. 23 On his coming into the 
possession ofanestate.] 1833 New Monthly Afag.XXXVIII. 
68, I came into a property of one hundred thousand pounds. 
3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IIT. 381 A bald little tinker who 


r People came into 


COME, 


has just..come into a fortune, 1888 Mrs, RippeLt ‘Nun's 
Curse II. iii. sx Now.‘he had come into hisown’:  - 
_ G: To-enterupon (office or power): : : 

1820 Examiner No, 617. 83/2 The year in which the 
Coalition came into power. -1844 Jraser’s Mag. XXX. 
745/1 The Whigs came into office, 

. Come of . a.Seeit, b. =-Become of. 

1590 Martowe Taméurl. 1. iii, What thinks’t thou, man, 
shall come of our attempts? 1849 THackERay Van. Fair 
(2856) 320 What has come of Major Dobbin? 

42, Come on —~. = Come upoit, 48. 

1549 Coinpl. Scotl, 6 The iminent dangeir that vas cum- 
mand on the realme of France. 1568 Grarron Chron. II, 
295 Then the kinges battaile came on the Englishe men. 
8s Janes I, Zss. in Poesie (Arb) 23 ‘As the Pilgrim .. 
Cumd on the parting of two wayes at night. 2977 SHERIDAN 
Sch. Scand. 1. ii, A right to come on any of the endorsers. 
1840 Dickens Barz, Rudge Ixxviii, The popular expression 
of ‘coming on the parish’, 18g0 Tast's Mag. XVII. 478/1 
The change had come on them like a shot. 1864 TENNYSON 
£. Arden 149 Moving homeward [Enoch] came on Annie, 

b. Obs. and dial. for come of. . 

@ 1677 [sce 34]. 1687 Burnet Cont. Ref. Varillas 27, Isaw 

what would come on it, if he would not be at that charge. 
3. Come over - a. See 3. 


+b. To exceed, surpass. Ods. ‘ 

1478 Paston Lett. No, 816.111. 225 That comth over the 
reseytys in my exspenses I have borowd. 1g99 SHaxs. 
Much Ado v, it. 7 AL, Will you then write me a Sonnet in 
praise of my beautie? A. In so high a stile Margaret, that 
no man living shall come ouer it, 

e. To come as an overshadowing or overmaster- 
ing influence ; to take possession of (figuratively). 
(Connected with the next bythe phrase ‘a changehas 
come over him’.) Come over with (Shaks.): ef. 7. 

1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, 1. ii. 267 How he comes o're vs with 
our wilder dayes. 31604 — Ozh, tv. i, 20 It comes ore 
my memorie, As doth the Rauen o're the infectious house: 
Boading to all. 1924 Srul. W. Edmundson Pref. 5 A 
cS Apostacy came over Professed Christians, 1842 

Ever C. O'Malley iii, Certain misgivings came over me; 
2888 MceCartuy & Mrs. C. Pragp Ladies’ Gallery UU. xi. 
x80 Sometimes .. it comes over me that this is all a piece of 
acting. 1889 Cham. Frnl, 2 Nov. 699/1 That .. look once 
more came over his face. 

a. To overtake, befall, happen to, 

1848 Mrs. Gasket Jf. Bartoni,‘ I’m sorry for the girl, for 
bad's come over her,’ /éid. vi, ‘There's a change comed 
over him..is there not?’ 1857 Buckie Civiliz, 1. xiii. 734 
(This] showed the change that had come over him, 1888 
Farjeon Afiser Farebrother II, vii. 96 What had come 
over Bob? . 

+e. To overcome, dominate over. Ods. 

1668 Perys Diary 20 Jan., Against the French power 
coming over them or us. ‘ 

f. To get the better of by craft, impose upon. 
collog. or slang. (With indirect ) Cf. 28b. 

182z Scotr Pirate iv, Old_Jasper Yellowley had been 
come over by a certain noble Scottish Earl. 1840 Dickexs 
Barn, Rudge xx, Not feeling quite certain .. whether he 
might not be ‘coming over her’ with these compliments. 
1883 Murs. F, Maxn Parish of Hilby vii. 90 To cross that 
lady’s assumed intention of ‘coming over her’, 

g. To get over. dial. 

x888 Mrs. Jocetyn £100,000 versus Ghosts II. iv. 68 It 
all seems so sudden like, Miss Kate, I can’t come over that. 

4. Come round » To get round, get the 


better of by craft, circumyent. co//og. 
1830 tr. Aristoph. 247 How he comes round you with his 
oa Jfod, ‘You can't come round me in that way.’ 
5, Come to . 
a. See 3, and other senses Jassim. 
+b. To get at, attain, get possession of. Ods. 
1314 Guy IVarw. (A.) 308 Y loue bing y no may com to. 
¢1340 Cursor AL, nas (Irin.) How coom pou to pat gode. 
3545 Ascuam Toxofh, (Arb,) 124 To come to theyr lyuyng. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 99 It ts requisite you 
prove, either that you had them by chance .. or otherwise, 
that by some gift you came to them. 
(Cf. 8b, 4oc.) 


c. To succeed in due course to. 
1g80 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 452 This clemencie did hir 
maiestic .. shew at hir comming to the crowne. x60s B. 
Jonson Volgone mt. v, To use his fortune With reverence 
when he comes to it. x694 tr Afachiavel’s Florentine 
Hist. 1. 34 Urban the Second was now come to the Papacy. 
x9xr STEELE Sect. No, 113 3, I came to my Estate in my 
wenty second Year. 1773 Gotpss. Stoops to Cong. 1, | 
What a pity the ’squire is not come to his own. 1855 
Macautay Ast, Eng, 111. 13 When he came to the crown. 


da. To amount to (a stated sum or number).’ 
, ©1380 Wrctir Wes. (1880) 63 It wole come to sixti pousand 
mark pat he robbip of be kingis lige men, ¢xq00 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) xxii, 104 Pe somme.. commez to fyue hundreth 
thowsand florenez. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 16 
The dayes of the pilgrymage of my bs +» come not to y° 
dayes of my forefathers, 1724 De For Afem. Cavalier 
(1840) 72 Let us put it all together, and see what it will 
come to. 1885 Sin R. Baccattay in Law Times’ Rep, LIT. 
6731/1 ‘The proceeds of the sale came to over 5000/. 

e. To amount to in price, to cost. 

1896 Suaks, x Hen. ZV, u. iv, 84In Barbary sir, it cannot 
come to so much. 1672 Petry Pol, Anat. (1691) 52 The 
Gallon of Milk comes but toa Farthing, JZod. This pair 
will come to about a guinea, ’ 


£ Jé To ‘amount to’, be equivalent to, mean. 

68 Sterne Sent. Fourn., Montrinl, It comes to the 
same thing, said I, x82g New Monthly Mag. XIV. 327 
You don’t eat any thing. What, is your leg so bad as that 
comes to? 1823 Waterton Wand. S, Amer, i. 12 It comes 
nearly to the same thing in the end. 1879 M. J. Guest ° 
Lect, Hist, Eng. xix.'178 The first [dispute] really came to 
the question whether the bishops .. were subjects of the 
king or of the Pope. -:888 McCarruy & Mrs. C. Pkaep 


' 


_ 48. Come upon ——. 


COME. 


Ladies’ Gallery 11, iv. 49, I am not exactly such a pig as 
that comes to. x 1 

g. To issue.or result in, to turn in the end to; 
in such phrases as ¢o come to mitch, to little, to 
nought, wher all cones to all, if the worst come to 
the-worst, etc. 

1568 GrarronChrox, II. 233 This voyage. .came to nothing, 
x6rx Brace Hag. i.g Ye looked for much, and, lo, it came to 
little, x699 Damricr Voy. IL 1. i. 14 Nor was it his fault 
that it cameto nothing. 1719 De For Crusoe vii. (1720) 123 
Not one Grain of that I sow’d this time came to anything. 
1814 JANE AusTEN Mans Park (1847) 172 His'falling in 
love with Julia had come to nothing. 1888 F. WaRDEN 
Witch of Hills 11, xvi. 60 If the worst comes to the worst. 
hh. Come to oneself (one’s senses): (a) To recover 
consciousness; to become conscious again after 
sleep, a swoon, etc. 

1340 Ayend, 128 Ac banne he hep y-slepe and comp to 
him-zelue. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon iv. 122 She 
felle doun in a swoune .. And whan she was come agen to 
herselfe. xg86 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. (1589) 49t 
She fell downe amazed: and being come to hir selfe againe, 
said unto them, etc. 1637 Brunr Voy. Levant 16 The hurt 
person comming to his senses, cleared me, telling how it 
came and.by whom. 1722 De For Col, Fack (1840) 285 
When she was come to herself enough to talk again. 8 
S. R. Garver in Dict. Nat. Biog. XXII. 319/1 At the 
news of the execution of Charles I he [Montrose] fainted, 
and when he came to himself, etc. . 

(2) To come to one’s right mind, recover from 
excitement, passion, or self-abandonment. . 

1526 TINDALE Luke xv. 17 Then he came to him selfe 
and sayde, etc. ¢x680 Beverwce Ser. (1729) 1. 527 
Zaccheus .. being come unto himself, as soon as Christ was 
come into his house. 1749 Fietpinc Zone Yones xvi. ii, 
But at last, having vented the first torrent of passion, he 
came a little to himself. 1883 Brack Volande I11. vii. 129 
The people. .may come to their senses. 


‘46. Come under . & See 6b, 
b. To rank, fall, or be classed under (a general 
title, etc.), to be included under. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig, Sacv. 1. iv. § 10 So both Greece 
and Italy come under the name of the Isles of the Gentiles. 
1816 Byron in Moore ive gor Anything of mine coming 
under the description of his request. 1889 Coruh. Mag. 
Dec. 567 It might come under the head of useful knowledge. 

ce. To be brought under the operation of, to be 
subjected to. 

cae Sk . Epaunpson Yournal 7 All my parts came under 
this Exercise. 1887 The Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 The owners 
perpape cess under the guillotine. 1889 Laz fad Appeal 
Cases XIV. 533 They had each come under liability to pay 
the balance due, 3890 ¥rul. Education 1 Jan. 27/2 Those 
pupils who. .had come under his personal influence. 

47. Come unto . a See 3. 

+b. = Come to, 45d, Obs. 

1368 Grarton Chron, II, 308 Three Millions of Scutes of 

Gold. the which docome unto sterlyng money, fyve hundreth 
thousand pound, 1660 T. Wittsrorp Scales Commerce 1, 
1, 108 How much comes rod, a day unto by the year? 
. & See 3. The special 
senses are generally derived from the notion of 
something descending, alighting, or swooping 
down, with ‘force or weight, upon one; cf. come 
down upon, 562. 

b. To attack, esd. suddenly or by surprise. 

1375 Barpour Bruce xiv. 508, [Thai] Cum sa’ hardely 
Apon all the gret cheuelry of Yrland. ¢1q460 Fortescue 
Abs, & Lint. Mon, (1714) 89 To resyste our Ennemyes, 
whan they list to come upon us. x61z Biste Ge, xxxiv. 
25 And came vpon the citie boldly, and slew all the males. 
1780 Coxs Russian Discov. 191 Katcham..came with such 
rapidity upon the Russians as to preclude the use of their 
arms. 1816 Byron in Moore Life 325 They come upon you 
in bodies of thirty ..ata-time. 1827 Scott Tales Grandf. 
Ser. 1, viii, To come upon him suddenly and by night. 

e. Said of a divine visitation, retribution, curse, 
blessing, honour, calamity, etc. 

1382 Wyctur Dez, xxviii. 2 And there shulen come vpon 
thee alle thes blissyngis. /ééd. 15 And..shulen come vpon 
thee alle'thes malysouns.” 1338 CovEeRDALE Ps. Ixxviii], 31 
The heuy wrath of God came vpori them, slewe y° welthiest 
ofthem, 26xx Brate 30d xxix. 13 The blessing of him that 
was readie to perish, came vpon me, 1714 Fra W. Edmund- 
sow Pref. 29 Calamity that was coming upon this Nation. 
1832 Tennyson Lady Shalott u1..v, ‘The curse is come 
upon me’, cried The Lady of Shalott. 

d. Said of overmastering influences, physical or 
mental. : 
+" 1382 Wyctir Ps. liv. 6 [lv. 5] Drede and trembling camen 
vp on me. 16rx Brste 2 Chron, xiv. 14 The feare of the 
Lord came-vpon them. 1714:W. Epmunpson Jrxl. 25 
About this time it came weightil pees me to leave Shop- 
keeping. x80 Tait's Mag. XVII. -402/2 A temporary 
madness seems to have come upon the people. 1886 
McCartuy & Praep Right Hon'ble 1. xxviii. 39 It came 
upon her now that something subtler.. Jay at the root. 


- . @ To make an authoritative demand or claim 


upon (a party liable). . k 
.,7608 B.. Jonson Volgone v: iv, ‘Vil come upon him For 
hat, hereafter. 1625 Massincer Vew Way w. ii, Sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security For his thousand pounds. 
xqor W. Worron Hist. Rome 466 Turinus then came upon 
him for the’Money. 2840 Dickens Barz, Rudge \xxviii, In 
the damage done to.the Maypole, he could ‘come upon the 
county’. 1850 °Tai#'s Mag. XVII. 725/2 They might come 
upon me afterward, and make me pay up. ee 
f. _To bécome legally chargeable on (any 
charity) ; to become:a burden on. -:- ~ 
1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII.278 He had saved 
money, and could not come_upon the parish . 1850 Taz?'s 
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Mag. XVII. 336/2 So Betty came upon the parish with all 
her children. eee ee 

-g. To meet with or fall in with a person or place 
as it were by chance. 

” 1973 Goins. Stoofs to Cong. 1, You are to go sideways 
till you come bal rack-skull Common. 1820 Examiner 
No. 637. 414/2 She came upon us by surprise. 1849 7ait's 
Mag. XVI. 154/t The travellers soon came upon a village. 
1865 Mas. CartyLe Lett. III. 256, 1 came upon Geraldine 
in Cheyne Row. 

“Come within : see 6, and WITHIN. 

IX. With adverbs: forming the equivalents of 
compound verbs in other languages: ¢.g. come 
again, L. revenire, F. revenir, Ger. wiederkommen., 

Conze is used with adverbs generally, esp. adverbs imply- 
ing motion toward, as Aither, together; only those in which 
the sense is more or less specialized are here dealt with. 

49. Come about. 

a. To arrive in the course of revolution; to re- 
volve, ‘come round’. 

1sgo Patscr. 489/1, I was borne this day twenty yeres, as 
the yeres come aboute. 1602 Carew Cornwwalé (1811) 187 
Each entertaining such foreign acquaintance, as will not 
fail, when their like turn cometh about, to requite him with 
the like kindness. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 189 If the 
Diameter of the Rowler be smaller, the work comes so 
much swifter about. 1826 [see ce]. 1889 Mrs. Rippret 
P'cess Sunshine 1, vii 96 That movable feast .. came 
about in due season. . 

+b. Maud. Of the wind: To turn, esf. into a 
more favourable quarter; to veer round. Oés. 

1586 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 99 This after 
noone the winde cameabout. 1694 Narsoroucn Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy. 1. 176 From the roth..to this day Noon, the 
Wind at North-north-west .. At Noon..the Wind came 
about at South, 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4464/7 The Wind 
coming about .. to the S.W. the Fleet was cblig’d to alter 
its Course. : ae 

ce. To come round to a person’s side or opinion ; 
to turn into a more satisfactory mood, or state ; = 
Come round c,d, Obs. or dial. 

x609 B. Jonson Sid, Wom. iw. i, The Lady Haughty 
looks well to-day, for all my dispraise of her..I think I 
shall come about to thee again. 1775 SHERIDAN Rivals 1. 
ii, If you were just to let the servants forget to bring her 
dinner for three or four days, you can’t conceive how she'd 
come about. 1826 Coppetr Rr. Rides (1885) I]. 282 
Some people..consoled themselves by saying things would 
come about again .. They deceived themselves, things did 
not come about ; the seasons came about, it was true; but 
something must be dove to bring things about, 


d. To come in the course of events; to come 


to pass, happen, turn out; to come to be as it is. 

¢1315 SHOREHAM 104 For feawe of ham conne the skele 
Hou senneaboute cometh. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 8775 
He meruelled hou it cam aboute. x602z Suaxs. //am. v. il. 
39x And let me speake .. How these things came about. 
1697 Cotuier Zss, Mor. Subj. u. (1709) 2° How comes it 
about that the Operations of Sense, and Reason vary so 
much? 1883 Bucuanan Love me for Ever w. i. 220 What 
strange changes had come about in a year! 


+e. To fulfil itself; to turn out true. Ods. 
xs92 Suaks. Rom. § Ful. 1. iii, 45 To see now how a Jest 
shall come about. 


50. Come abroad. 
To come forth from house or seclusion; to come 
out; to appear before the public, become publicly 


known, be published. arch. 

a1gs3 Unart Royster D. ui. ii. (Arb.) 42 If he come 
abroade he shall cough me a mome. 1565-78 CooreR 
Thesaurus, Abdere se literis..to live unknowne in con- 
tinualle studdy, and never to coma broade. 1576 FLeminc 
Panoplie Ep. 204 Stay their edition, and let them not come 
abroad. 1982 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke viii. 17 For there is 
not any thing..hid, that shall not be knowen, and come 
abrode. 1677 Hate Prin. Orig, Man. To Rdr. 3 Some 
Writings of mine have without my privity come abroad in 
Print. 1733 Pore Prol. Sat. 157 Did_some more sober 
critic come abroad. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Azzusem. 17 
The acid .. usually comes abroad at five times the strength 
of vinegar, 

51. Come again. (See simple senses and AGAIN, 
esp. A. 1b.) 

a. To come a second time, return. 

1460 Towneley Myst. 37 Go home, son, com sone agane. 
azsss Latimer Wks. (Parker Soc.) IL. 42 But_now, 
dearly beloved, to come again, be not ashamed of the Gospel 
of God. 1699 Damprer Voy. II, 1. 22 As she recovered, 
and made a little way, she would come again to the Wind, 
till another Sea struck her offagain. 1812 Byron Ci. Har. 
3. vii, Monks might deem their time was come again. 1823 
— Fuan vii. xxxv, But Johnson was a clever fellow, who 
Knew when and how ‘to cut and come again’. 

+b. To return to a normal condition ; to re- 
cover from a swoon, etc. Obs. or dial. 

1u3§ CoverpaLe Fde. xv. 19 Whan he dranke, his sprete 
came agayne, and he was refreszshed. 161x Biste 2 Kags 
Ve 14 His fleshe came againe. 1818 Zdin, Mag. Dec. 503 
(Jam.) My dochter was lang awa [in a swoon], but whan she 
cam again, she tauld us, etc. 

c. To appear after death. dal. (Cf. F. reveztt.) 

1884 Hottann Chesh, Gloss.s.v., I remember a gentleman, 
who was drowned whilst skating, was popularly believed 
to ‘come again’. x88x Oxfordsh. Gloss., Come again, to 
return after death. (Also in other dialect Glossaries.) 

52. Come along. : 

To move’ onward (toward ‘or with the speaker) : 


often used as an exhortation. 


1694 Nakgonoucu Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 26, I kept 


.@ Light out all-night, that-the Pink might see if she came 
along. xzgor Farqusar Sir H. Wildair u. i, Hang your , 
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family dinners! come along with me. 1734 Pors Zss. Mau 
iv. 373 Come then, my Friend! my Genius! come along. 
1837 Dickens Pick. ii, ‘Come along, then’, said he of the 
Breen coat. 1850 Tennyson Ja Afen, xxxvil, | murmur’d, 
as I came along, Of comfort clasp’d in truth reveal’d, 

53. Come away. 

a. To come on one’s way: see Away 1, 
b. To come from the place: see AWAY 2. 

918 {see Away 2]. 1830 Tennyson Oriana, How could 
I rise and come away, Oriana? 1864 — Vorth, Farmer vy, 
I thowt a said what a owt to ’a said an’ I coom’d awady. 

ec. To detach itself, separate: see Away 3. 

AYod. On grasping it, the handle came away in his hand. 

A part of the bone must come away first. 
+d. To get on or along with; cf. Away 16. 

1605 CAMDEN (Rev. (1637) 39 There are. .many of the French 

[words] which the Italians can hardly come away withall. 
e. To spring out of the ground; to grow apace. 

1669 Wor.IvcE Syst. Agric. vi. § 5 (1681) 98 For the first 
half dozen years they make no considerable advance, but 
afterwards they come away miraculously. 1765 Hart 
Happincton Fovest-trees 12 This .. to be done with all the 
young plants till they come away so heartily, that, etc. 
(Now chiefly dial.) . 

f. To come forth, issue, turn out. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 139 No two makings 
coming away alike, but depending entirely upon accident. 

54 Come back. (See Back adv. 5-7.) 

a. To return (hither), in space, or time; to re- 
turn to a condition, to the memory, come to mind. 
xggz Suaxs. Row. § Ful_ 1. iii, 8 Nurse come backe 
agame. 1850 Tazl’s Mag. XVII. 665/1 He rallied, and 
gradually came back to consciousness. 1883 Buack Yolande 

I. xi. 198 Whatever happens, he cannot come back on you 
and say you had deceived him. 1890 Temple Bar Mag. 
Jan. 9 The very names are coming back to him. 

b. Sporting slang. To fall back, lose ground. 

1885 Zimes 4 June 10/3 Half way down the hill Royal 
Hampton began to come back to his horses. 1890 Jedd 
29 Mar. 462/2 Wade succeeded in maintaining a lead .. but 
from the seventh mile he began to ‘come back’ to his men. 

55. Come by. 

a. To come near, usually in passing ; to pass. 
x60g Suaks. Afacé. w. i. 140, L did heare The gallopping 
of Horse. Who was’t came by? 1709 SrEELE Satler No, 
10g #r There was a great Funeral coming by. 1842 Tun- 
nyson Walking to Mail, Yohn. And when does this come 
by? Yames. The mail? At one o'clock. 
b. To come aside. dial. 

56. Come down, 

a. To descend (hither), to come to what is, or 
is spoken of as, a lower place: see Down adv, 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 5147 When Criste es common 
doun to deme. 1535 CovERDALE Kev, xii. 12 The deuell is 
come downe vnto you. 1568 Grarron Chrox. 11. 7o At 
length commeth downe from the Pope two Legates. 1773 
Goins. Stoops to Cong. 1. ii, The gentleman that’s coming 
down to court my sister. 1850 7ait’s Afag. XVII, 256/1 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer comes down to the House 
of Commons. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland I. 
vi. 187 The rain came down like a white sheet. 

b. To reach or extend in a downward direction. 

1632 Lirucow Jrav. vu. i. 353 Their women .. whose 

per gownes come no further ‘towne than their middle 
thighes, 1825 New Alonthly Mag. XV. 21 The latest ac- 
counts of the patient come down to the fifteenth day after 
the operation. 1849 Zait’s Mag. XVI. 12/2 The. .forest.. 
comes down to the water’s edge. . 

e. To descend by birth (ods.) or tradition; to 
survive from an earlier time to the present. 

@1400-s0 Wars Alex. 3156 (Ashm. MS.) pat pai ware 
comen doun of kyngis. r7rx Appison Sect. No. ror? 7 
Nothing of this Nature is come down to us. 1863 H. Cox 
Justit, Wh it. 399 To come down to later times. x879 M. J. 
Gurst Lect, Hist. Eng. XXXV, 352 The tales had come 
down from the old heathen times. : 

d. To fall, drop. (Chiefly in sporting phrase.) 

1787 'G, GamBano’ Acad. Horsent, (1809) 25 The best bit 
of flesh that ever was crossed will certainly come down one 
day or another. 1803 Pic Nic No, 3 (1806) I. 108 Dr. F— 
..Jost his equilibrium, and came down on the ice. 1888 J. 
Payn Alyst. Mirbridge xix, He spurred the animal to leap 
the horse-trough..and it came down with him. x890 Fredd 
8 Mar, 363/2 The giraffe he fired at came down. 

e. To descend in rank or condition; to be 


humbled, abased, or degraded. 

1382 Wycuir Yer. xlviii. x8 Cum doun fro glorie, sit in 
thirst, thou dwelling of the do3ter of Dibon, 1535 Cover- 
DALE Dent. xxviii. 43 Thou shalt come downe alowe. 2850 
Tait's Mag. XVII. 633/2 Some folks who are so high will 
have to come down a peg. 1889 Mrs, Rippewn P’cess Sun- 
shine I, i, 8 They had come down in the world. 


£. To become reduced in size or amount; to be 


lowered. 

640 in Rushw. His¢. Cod. un (1692) I. 71 Resolved, That 
the Popish Commanders and Popish Officers shall be con- 
tinued in pay till the Money come down, and no longer. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 315 Its lustre diminished.. 
tilf it came down to a star of about the third magnitude. 
1832 Ht. Marrineau 17d? & Valley iii. 39 ‘When prices 
fall and wages must come down, 18s0 J azt's Mag. XVII. 
719/2 The rent must come down, : 

g. Come down upon ——: to descend with 
authority, severity, hostility, or suddenness upon ; 
to make an attack by surprise upon; to make a 
demand or call which is felt to press 07 or 2/fo7 one. 

16zz Biste Ps. vii. 16 His violent_dealing shall come | 
downe vpon his owne pate. 1862 Du Cuatttu Zzdlor. 
Eguat. Africa iv. 33 The treacherous enemy comes down 
upon a sI leeping village. 1888 R. A, King Lead Lass I. 
vi. 117 It’s too bad to come down always on, you,. only 
because you're such a good fellow. a s 
-2 
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h. Come down (with) ——: to bring or La 
down ; ¢s4. to lay down money; to make a 
bursement ; also to come dowit with the needful, 
dust, pelf, etc. collog. (cf. 7.) 

1900 Concreve Jay of World ut. vy, What pension does 
your lady propose?. .she must come down 1 pretty deep now, 
she’s superannuated. 1760 C. Jounston C/sysaz (2822) I. 
248 I'll make them come down, and handsomely too, or 
they shall repent it. 1836 Gen, P, THosrson Exerc. (842) 
IV. 381 The popular phrase of coming down with ‘the 
dust’, 1877 Scribn. Mag. XV. 288/2 But even rich fathers 
aren’t willing Always to come down with the pelf. 

57. Come forth. (sof colloguial,) 

a. To advance out of a place of retirement, come 
out; often as an encouraging or challenging call. 

1300 Cursor Af. 14349 ‘ Lazar’, wit pis, ‘cum forth’ he 
badd. @2340 Hamrote Psalter xviii. 5 As spouse cumand 
forth of his chawmbire. 1535 CovERDALE Gest. xxiv. 15 
Rebecca the doughter of Bethuel.. came forth. 1784 
Cowper Yivoc, 525 If.. Your son come forth the prodigy of 
skill; ‘The pedagogue ., Claims more than half the praise. 
~~ Task u. 445 Forth comes the pocket mirror.—First we 
stroke An eyebrow, next compose a straggling lock. 1808 
Mrs. Hemans Voice of Spring 2x Come forth, O ye chil- 
dren of gladness, come! 1830 Tennyson Ode to Bem. iv, 
Come forth. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect, Hist. Eng. xxviii. 
286 He came forth from his quiet retreat. 

+b. To come into existence, be born. Ofs. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng: 3 In this maner they come 
forth and were borne horryble geantsin albyon. 

+e. To become published ; to come out. Obs. 

2898 Barnrietp Cynthia To Rars., Poems ‘Arb.) 44 The 
last Termc. .there came forth a little toy of mine, intituled, 
The Affcctionate Shephcard. 607 Swaxs. Timon 1. i. 26 
When comes your Booke forth. 2850 Ya/t's Mag. XVII. 
49t/2 ‘Childe Harold’ came forth during the same year. 

8. Come forward. 

a. To approach, come from the background to 
the front. b. To present oneself before the public, 
a tribunal, or the like in any capacity. oc. To 
make advances. /i¢. and fig. 

1530 Patser. 490/1 Come forwarde, 2 Goddes name, whye 
drage you so ever behynde. 1709 Steere Zatler No. 45 
pi, I heard the same Voice say, but in a gentle Tone, 
Come forward. 2722 De For Plague (1884) 165 The 
Plague was come forward in the West and North Parts of 
the Town. 1823 Mew Monthly Mag. 1X. 276/1 Buyers are 
not induced to come forward. 1859 Tennyson Geraint § 
Enid 283 The armourer .. Came forward with the helmet 

yet in hand. 1879 M. J. Guesr Lect. Hist. Eng. xvii. 167 
Her cousin. .cameforwardas acandidate. Afod.(umorous) 
By are very backward in coming forward. | 

59. Come in, (See 1N ads. in its various senses.) 

a. To enter hither; esp. into a house, room, or 
enclosure ; to enter the field or arena. 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 8959 Sco com in at pat ilk yatte, 1382 
Wyctie 1 Kings xiv. 6 And seith, Cum in, wijf of Jeroboam. 
¢1400 Maunpev. viii. (1839) 84 Whan we comen in wee 
diden of oure Schoon, ‘1600 Sas. A. Y. L. 1. ii, 181 He 
is the generall challenger, I come but in as others do, to try 
with him the strength of my youth. r6or — Twvel, N. 1. 
iii. 4 By my troth sir Toby, you must come in earlyer a 
nights. 1690 Locke Ha. Und. 11, ii. § 1 The simple ideas 
thus united in the same subject, are as perfectly distinct 
as those that come in by different senses. 1728 W. Ssitn 
Univ. College 271. That he had .. twice or thrice knocked 
to come in. 1856 Wuvre-Metvitte Aate Cov. (1882) 61/2 
A sleepy ‘Come in’ was the reply to my summons. 1% 
Daily Tel. 27 May (Cricket), Mr. C. T. Studd .. came in 
third wicket down. . 

b. To enter as invaders, settlers, occupants, 
etc. 

c1420 Chron. Vilod. 12 And pe Denmarkes come po first 
ynne, 1598 Br, Hatt, Sat. iv, ii, 136 And tels how first 
his famous ancestor Did come in Jong since with the Con- 
querour. 1873 Tristram Moab ix. 174 Traces of abori- 
gines, before the basalt-building inhabitants came in. 

te. (in Script.) To come in unto: to have carnal 
intercourse with. Ods. 

1535 CoverDALe Gen. xix. 31 Not a man more vpon earth 
that can come in vnto us. x6xz Brace Gen. xxxvili, 16, 

d. To move or advance inwards ; to arrive here 
at its destination; to enter the port, goal, etc. 

«1626 Bacon (J.), Our second fleet, which kept the narrow 
seas, was come in and joined to our main fleet. 1667 
Drvven Siy Martin Mar-all v, i, Here’s another of our 
vessels come in, x709 Sree.e Tatler No. 129 P 1 There 
came in this Morning a Mail from Holland. 1719 De Fou 
Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 256 The tide, as going out, or coming 
in. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 386 The mails went out 
and came in only on the alternate days. 1868 Fanjcon 
Miser Farebro. 1. xix. 256 The ‘ dark’ horse .. came in 
fourth. 

+e. Fencing. To make a pass or home-thrust, 
to get within the opponent's guard. Ods. 

rs96 Swans. x1 Hen. JV, u. iv, 241 These nine. Began to 
giue me ground : but I followed me close, came in foot and 
hand. 1597 — 2 Hen. JV, wt. ii. 302 Hee would about, and 
about, and come you in, and come you in. @ 1625 FLeTcner 
Bloady Bro. v. ii, Oh, bravely thrust! Take heed he come 
not in, sir, To him again ; you give him too much respite. 

+f. To submit, yield, give in one’s adhesion. 

1520 Hen, VII Let. in St. Papers Hen. VIII, 11, m. 57 
O'Neil, and the other Irish captains [have] .come in, and 
. recognised us ns their sovereign lord. 1s60 in E. Lodge 
Lllust. Brit. Hist. (2791) 1, 332 My Lord of Norfolke was 
ready to com in. xs96 Srenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 
658/ Touching the arche-rebell himselfe .. if he .. should 
offer to come in and submitt himselfe to her Majestie. 
1687 Burnet Cont. Reff. Varillas 124 Seeing the Queen’s 
Forces encrease, and that none came in to him. 1828 
Scorr Tales Grandf. Ser. 1. xxv, Glencoe had not come 
in within the term prescribed, : 
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&. To be successful in a candidature; to be 
elected ; to come into power, a 

1705 Hearne Collect. 7 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 118 He 
came in Rector, 1820 Examiner No, 619. 124/1' Mr. 
March Phillips .. came in for Leicestershire in 1828, on the 
Whig interest. x825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 15 A 
character for public ing, which..must inevitably lead 
.- Whenever the Whigs should come in, to a seat in the 
British Senate. 1890 Saf. Rev. 17 May 586/r Mr. Glad- 
stone says that the Statement that he came in on allotments 
in 1886. is. .untrue. u P 

h. Of things: To be brought or given in. 

21067 Char. Eadweard in Cod, Digi. IV. 195 Ani land 
sy owt of Gen biscopriche gedon, ich_wille hit cume in 
ongean, 3885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Xtrkland 1. i. 15 
At Easter, cass came in by the hundred. 1890 Sat, Rev, 12 
July 35/1 Subscriptions will continue to come in. i 

i. To come into hand as revenue or receipts. 
(Cf. Ixcome.) 

(1588 Suaxs. L. Z. L. v. ii. 2 Sweet hearts we shall be 
rich ere we depart, If fairings come thus plentifully in. 
1596 — 1 Hen. JV,1v. i. 55 We may boldly spend, ypon the 
hope Of what is to come tn. a4 1670 Hacker Ads. Williams 
1, (1692) 201 He was profuse in hospitality..To maintain all 
this, he had plenty coming in. 1833 New Monthly Mas. 
XXXVIL. 347 Coming inas the incomes of literary men do. 

j. Natural productions (e.g. vegetables, oysters), 
etc., are said to come int, when they begin to be 
in season, and come into hand for use; so to 
come in usefully, opportunely, and the like. In 
the current phrases, ¢o come in handy, come in 
useful, etc., there is a blending of this notion with 
others, ‘ to come in opportunely and prove useful’. 

1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xxxiti. 330 The snow 


and the storms came in so well to help the Welsh. 1884 
H. Coxwetur Contemp. Rev. Oct. 536 The system of 4 
Fs 


loon signalling..would have come in opportunely. 
McCartuy Ladies’ Gallery 11. v. 69 The knowledge came 
in handy now, 1889 Mrs. E. Kesnarp Landing a Prise 
I. xi. 207 They have come in most useful. 1890 Sat, Rev. 
8 Feb. 157/2 Even cats..come in useful. 

k. To enter into a narrative, account, or list ; to 
intervene in the course of anything; to take its 
place, esp. with reference to the place or manner. 
Cf. sense 6 b. 

1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. 1. i. 365 Gre. If whil’st I liue she 
will’be onely mine. 77a. That only came well in. 1610 
— Temp. u, i. 77 Widow? A pox o' that: how came that 
Widdow in? Widdow Dido! 1820 £.xaminer No. 648. 
587/t But justice comes in here, as it comes in at eve! 
comer of this rotten question. 3886 Lady Branksmere UW. 
xxix, 158 Where does the joke come in? 

1. To come into use, vogue, or fashion. 

2380 Wyctir IVks, (1880) 117 Pei han grete lordischipis 
amorteised to hem. .bis amorteisynge in bi ypocrisie 
of preiynge be moup. 1652 Nxepnam tr. Selden's Mare 
Ci, 24 For thence came in private Dominion or Possession. 
@ 1684 Hart Roscom. Pocms (J.), Then came rich cloaths 
and graceful action in. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 172 
After the Revolution, Jacobite plots came in. 1890 Blackz. 
Mag. CXLVII. sofa Now that..croquet has come in. 

m. Ofa time or season: To enter or begin. 

2826 ‘Iinpate Rom, xi, 25 Vntyll the fulnes of the gentyls 
becomein. 2597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 52 Now comes 
in the sweete of the night. x7%9 De For Crusoe (1840) I, 
xvi. 275 The settled season began to comein. 1890 Blackw. 
Dag. ex vil. 133/t ‘The year comes in royally. 

+u. Zo come in with: to overtake; to meet; 
to fall in with. Ods, 

2557 R, Woopman in Ioxe A. § AL. (1596) 1801/2 Ere euer 
I could arise and get away, he was come in with me. 1724 
De For Mem. Cavalier (840) x91 In this pickle .. I came 
in with him. 

0. Zo come in for: to be included among those 
who receive a share of anything ; to receive inci- 
dentally. 

3665 Br. Patrice Pilgrint xxi. 2x8 We come in for a share 
of all their gettings. 1697 Cottier 4 Thought Ess. (1702) 
II, 84 If Thinking is essential to Matter, Stocks and Stones 
will come in for their share of Privilege. 1848 Macauray 
Hist. Eng. 1, 366 Bystanders whom His Majesty recognised 
often came in for a courteous word. 1885 Murs. Lynx 
Linton Chr. Kirkland U1. ix. 298 She came in for her 
share of a fine property. 


p. Zo come in upon, on: to enter one’s mind 


as a powerful impression, to be borne in upon. 

3886 MeCartuy & Mrs. C, Praep Right Hon'ble 11. xxiii. 
180 It came more and more in upon her that she had known 
from the very first, 1889 Stevenson AZaster of B. vi, 186 
Has it never come in upon your mind what you are doing? 

60. Come near. To approach in place, order, 
qualities, etc.: see Ngan. So come nigh. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 14123 (Cott.) Ne mans wijt par mai cum 
nere, 1662 Srivuncet. Orig. Sacrz wu. ii. § 3 To which those 
expressions of Plato in his Timicus come very near. 
Swirt Guiliver (1869) 290/t The horse started a little when 
he came near. 1878 Sev ibu. Afag. XV. 24/2 We came very 
near having asmashup, 1889 Stevenson Master of B. xi. 
298 The Indian..came near to pay the penalty of his life. 

61. Come off. 

+a, Formerly in imperative as a_call of en- 
couragement to action; come! come along! come 
on! Obs. ae 
¢ 1386 Craucer J'riae’s T. 304 Yis quod this Somonour.. 
Com of, and lat me ryden hastily. Vif me xii. pens. _ 14: 
Lyoc. Pilgr. Sowle w. xx. (1483) 66 Come of, come of, an 
slee me_ here as’blyue, 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. iv, 
Come of thenne, sayd they alle, and do hit [open a door]: 
3148: Caxton Reynard # vi, Why tarye ye.thus longe, 
come of. 1526 SkeLton Jfagay/. 103 Come of, therefore, 
let se Shall I begynne or ye. xg30 Patscr. 438 Come 


COME: 


of, my scolers..I shall shewe you many thinges, or fa, ines 
escolters, 3557 Sarum Primer, Complin E ij, Come of ther- 
sis lag: sagen Cast upon us those pitifi il eyes of thyne. 


‘© come away from a place in which. one 
has been, ¢. 2. a ship, a coast, etc. 


ax480 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Lond. Cit, (Camden 1877) 
4t But massyngers thedyr he sende, Bade them to come of 
and make anend. 1699 Dampier Voy. IL. 1. viil. 154 The 
next day Capt. Minchin came off. 1743 J. Butkecey & 
Cusimins Voy. S. Seas 108 Made a Signal for the Boats 
to come off. 1825 Cosnerr Kur. Rides (1885) II. 1 We came 
off from Borgir yesterday afternoon, crossing Lord Car- 
narvon’s park. | s : 

+c. To desist, cease rout. Obs. . 
xg3z H, Ferron Classicks (J.), To- come off from these 
grave disquisitions, I would clear the point by one instance 
more. @273%4 Burnet Own Time II. 31 To forgive every 

one that should come off from his opposition. 
da. ‘To deviate; to depart from a rule or 


+ 
direction’ (J.). Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 221 The Figure of a Bell partaketh 
of Sr ot Aare but yet comming off, and dilating more 
suddenly. - 

e. To become detached } to detach oneself. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIU. 486 Eve handled it, 
and no doubt the apple came off in her fingers. 1837 
Dickens Pickzw. xxxiti, Mr. Weller, attacked the Reverend 
Mr. Stiggins with manual dex ‘Come off!" said 


terity. 
Sam. 1860 Jaitf's Mag. XVII. 26/1 The tail. .came off in 
his hand, 1890 Univ. Rev. x5 Mar. 302 The wheel of the 


car came off in the middle of the 

£. To leave the field of combat; to retire or 
extricate oneself from any engagement; usually 
with reference to the manner, as ¢o come off with 
Sying colours, second best, badly, safely, victoriots, 


@ loser, ete. 

1596 Snaxs. Alerch, V. 1, i. 128 But my cheefe care Is to 
come fairely off from the great debts. 1607 — Coy. I. vi. x 
We are come off, Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor Cowardly in retyre. 1630R, Jounson Aingd, § Commw, 
26 His few well led men came ever off with victory... 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr.1. 68 Some Pilgrims in some things come off 
losers, 1748 Smottett Rod. Rad, ix, Blessing ourselves 
that we had come off so well, 3829 Scotr Sales Grand/. 
Ser, 1. xxiii, He had come off victorious .. in every action 
in which he had been engaged. 1883 A. Dosson Fielding 
7o In this “ae -Cibber did not come off worst. 

+e. To get off, escape. Obs. 

1634 Mintox Cows 647, 1 .. Entered the very lime-twi; 
of his spells, And yet came off, 1667 N. Fainrax in Pia. 
Trans, 11, §47 She had a dangerous Feaver, with a Diarrhea, 
but came off, 1716 Souru (J.), If, upon such a fair ani 
full trial, he can come off, he is then clear and innocent. 

h. To acquit oneself zel/, ete. Ods. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander 1.14 Cunning but cas 
pricious Artisans, which come off in nothing so well as in 
making Monsters. : 

+i. Of things: To come to an issue or result; 
to tum out. Obs. 

rsgt Suaxs. Tzvo Gend. u. i. 116 Si?. I thanke you (gentle 
Seruant)'tis veryClerkly-done, Vad. Now trust me(Madam) 
it came hardly-off. 1607 — Timon 1.i, 29 Paix. ’Tis a 
Peece. Pat. So ‘tis, this comes off well, and excellent. 
1823 J. Bapcock Dow. Amusem. 171 This imitation. .which 
comes off nearest to the mineral is as follows, 

j. Ofa city on hand: To come to the issue; 
to take place, be carried out. 

x825 C. M, Wesrmacotr Zug. Spy I. 368 The event has 
not come off right. 2842 J.T. Hewtert Parish Clerk It. 
142 A race to come off on the sands. 1865 Mrs. Carty 
Lett. TIE. 286 First dinner (called luncheon), which comes 
off at two o'clock. 

+k. To Pay, disburse: cf. conte down, come out. 
xg98 Suaxs. Merry IW. ww. iii, 13 They shall haue my 
horses, but He make them _pay..they must come off. 160r 
Hottann Pliny UW. §39 Neither would Protogenes part 
with any of his pictures vnto them, ynilesse they would 
come off roundly and rise to a better price than before 
time, 1636 Davenant IVits in Dodsley (rxfo) VIM. 512 
We'll make her costive Beldamship Come olf. 1639 Mas- 
sinceR Unnat. Combat rw. ii, Will you come off, sir? 
lL Sporting euphem. To fall off. Cf 2c. 

x88: Mrs. O'Donoanve Ladies on Horseback 1. i, 1 
confess I don’t like to see a girl come off, 

62. Come on, : 

a. To advance hitherward: often implying hos- 
tile intent. 

¢1400 Sawdone Bab, 2873 Than wole 1, bat ye come on In 
haste to that same place, ¢2430 Lyne, Sinyth & Dame in 
Had. E. P. P, IL 2eg The smyth..Called on hys dame 
Jone, And bad her com on fast. xg35 CoverpaLe Jer 
lvili. 14 The destruction off Moab commeth on a pace. 
2603 Suane. Meas joy AL. v. 1,400 The swift celeritic of his 
death, Which I did thinke, with slower foot came on. 1603 
Knoutes Hist, Turks (J.}, ‘The great ordnance once dis- 
charged, the armies came fast on. 1722 Dz For Col, Yack 
(1840)238 Their troops. .came onagain to thecharge with such 
fury, that, etc. 1889 Standard 9 Dec. 5/7 He will come 
on to Zanzibar on Thursday. : ‘J 

b. To advance in growth or development ; to 

rogress, thrive, grow, get on, improve. 

Pree. Marston ih. Seto i, States come on With slow 
advice, quicke execution. 1626 Bacon Sylva {J.), It should 
seem by the experiments, both of the malt and of the roses, 
that they will come far faster on in water than in earth. 
3689 Hickerincite Ceremony-mouger 38 Like a young Sct- 
ting-dog .. there’s hopes of him, he’s coming on. 3769 
Phil. Trans. Ll, 182 He seemed to.come on but slow! 
while the shocks were’ slight. 1853 C. M¢eIntosn BA. 
Garden 473 Crops of caulifiower, etc., that may be coming _ 
on too fast. 1890 Feld 15 Feb, 332/3 No. 7 [oarsman] has 
hardly come on as fast as beg pa , dbid, 8 Mar. 355/t He 
[a dog] has come on tremendously in head. - 


" COME. 


“e. To come so as to prevail disagreeably; to 


supervene: said of night, winter, bad weather, 


fits ot States ‘of illness. 
¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 892 The nyghte come on ful sone. 
‘1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 83 The nyght came on. 1603 
Knoutes: Hist, Turks (J.), Until winter were come on. 
1694 Narvoroven Acc. Seu. Late Voy, 1. (1711) 126 Night 
coming on, we here pitched our tent. 1712 W. Rocrrs Voy. 4 
It came on to blow. 1830 ‘Juan pe Veca’ Fral. Tour xx. 
(1847) 138 It came on to rain. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
xiv, We encountered another south-easter .. it came on in 
the night. 1879 Carpenter Afent. Phys.t. ii. 75 Whenever 
the paroxysm came-on. 1886 McCarty & Mrs. C. Prarp 
Right Hon'ble 1, vi. 99 The night had come on wet. 
a. To come upon the board for discussion or 


settlement ; to come in course to be dealt with. 

31737 Porn Hor, Epist. u. ii, 96 Before the Lords at 
“twelve my Cause comes on. 789 T. Jerrerson Writ, 
(z859) IIT. 64 The question of the St. Domingo deputation 
came on, 1833 New reniiiy Mag. XXXVIII. 132 The 
next day comes on Sir John Key's motion. x890 Saf. Rev, 
22 Mar. 340/2The.. Bill had come on for second reading, 

©. To come upon the stage or scene of action. 

1833 Mew Monthy, Mag. XXXKVIIL 225 Then came on 
asmall man, 1888 McCartny & Pragp Ladies’ Gallery 
IIL, viii, 168 Ransom began to grow impatient, and to 
wonder if Berenice was never to come on, 1890 /7eld 10 
May 679/2 At this stage Mr. Woods came on to bowl. 

£ Come on/ the imperative is used as a call to 
urge some one to advance towards or to accompany 
(the speaker), or to proceed with anything; es. 
used as a challenge or call of defiance. 

ex4y0 Guy Warw. (C.) 1860 Gye begonne on hym to crye 
Harrawde, come on smertlye. xgog3 Hawes Zxanip, Virt. 
fii, 29 Come on fayre youth and go with me. x597 Suaxs, 
2 Hen IV, wm. ii, x Come-on, come-on, come-on: gine 
mee your Hand, Sir; gine mee your Hand, Sir. 1603 — 
Meas. for My Wt. 144 Now Sir, come on: What was done 
to Elbowes wife, once more? 1738 Pore Zfil. Sat, 1. 14 
Come on then, Satire !..Spread thy broad wing, and souse 
onall the kind, 1837 Dickens Pied. ii, ‘Come on,’ said 
the cab-driver, sparring away like clockework. ‘Come on 
~—all four on you.’ 1888 E. Gosse Raleigh ix. 20x Struck 
down as he was shouting ‘Come on, my men!’ 

63. Come out, 

_ & fit, i.e. out of a place, a house, etc., into the 
open i to pg 3 issue forth. 

¢gso Lindisf, Goss, John xi. 43 Du latzar cymmut. cx275 
Lamb, Hom, 63 And fered into helle.. ut ne cumed he 
nefre ma. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 2643 Frenschemen..pat bup 
now comén out of pe tour, x1g35 Coverpace Waab. xx. 11 
And Moses... smote y° rocke.. Then came y® water out 
abundantly. 16r1_Biste Luke xv. 28 Therefore came his 
father out. 722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 137 Go in there 
a slave, and come out a gentleman. 1820 W_ Irvine 
Sketch Bh, Christmas Eve (Rtldg.) 86/2 The squire came 
out to receive us, . 

b. esp, ‘out into the field’, 2. ¢. to fight. 

(1498 Warxw. Chron, (Camden Soc.) 14 Kynge Edwarde 
sent a messyngere to them, that yf thai wulde come oute, 
that he wulde feght withe them.] x6zz Brave Fadg. ix. 29 
And he said to Abimelech, Increase thine armie and come 
out, 1805 BLackwoop in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII, 
130 #ofe, At this moment the Enemy are coming out. 1829 
Scort Tales Grandf, Sev. mn, |xxxiv, Their simple and ig- 
norant followers, who came out [in 1745] in ignorance of 
the Jaws of the civilized part of the nation. 

c. with the notion of leaving one’s employment ; 
as.to cone out on strike. 

1885 Afanch. Exau, 20 May 4/7 Seventeen. .came out on 
strike yesterday morning. 1889 Daily Tel. 3 Dec. 5/5 He 
had the promises of 300 to come out ‘in sympathy’ when 
the time came for quitting work. 

d. With complement: To emerge (in a specified 
manner) from a contest, competition, examination. 
Fi ry Bartiett Dict. Amer. s.v., ‘How did you come 
out?’ means, how did you fare in your undertaking? 1868 
Houme Lee 2. Godfrey xxxiv. 186 He will come out a 
double-first. 188x Mrs. C. Praep Policy § P. I. xiii. 289, 
T have set my heart on coming out winner. 1889 Steven- 
son Master of B. iv, 128 He had been put to his defence, 
he had come Jamely out. 


e. To appear, as the sua, moon, or stars; to 
emerge from behind the clouds, etc. 

- 1832 Tennyson May Queen u. iv, I wish the snow would 

melt and the sun come out on high. Mrs. C. Praep 

' Molock I. 1. vii. 132 The stars came out in the blue over- 


head, 1889 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 308 The moon will 
come out when the wind goes, 


£. To protrude, project, extend. (See §.) 
. 7604 Narporoucn Voy, S. § WV. 11. 1x8 Between the Scales 
on both sides the Knobs come out commonly three or four 
together. x7x3 Desacuuiers Fires Linpr. 23 The other 
. fend] at top. coming out into the Room. 
tg. To come to an end, expire, ‘run out’. Obs. 


1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 24xb, The trewes com- 
meth oute at October nexte. 


- h. To come into public view or notice, as from 


concealment ; to become public; to be played, as 
@ card. 


¢ x200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 73 Leste hit uttere cume pat hie 
tweien'witen. 1377 Lanet. P. PZ. B. xix. 136 Pus cam it 
out fat cryst oner-cam, rekeuered and lyued; For bat 
Soman: witeth' may nou3té' wel be conseille! ¢ x460 

owneley Myst. 194 Els on the shalle I be wrokyn or thi 
ded com Alic out." 162g MassinceR New Way v. i, All 
will come out, 1981 Aun. Reg., Hist. Europe 193*/2 The 
Proceedings of the committee must all come out in the end. 
7796 Netson 20 Nov., in Nicolas Disf, (1845) 304 We have 
all of us some [damages] when the truth comes out, 2886 
Mrs. C. Pragp Miss Yacobsen's Chance 1. iv. 68 All this 
came out incidentally.’ 2689 ‘B. W. D.’ & ‘Cavenvisn’. 
Whist cv. Perception 35. Two rounds of diamonds come out. 


Z 


657 


- i. To appear or be found as’ the’ result of in- 
yestigation or computation, or as the solution of 
a problem. 

+ @x699 Stitunert, (J.), It is indeed come out at last, that 
we are to Lobes the per rage) ise. yee Be, 
BUTHNOT le Coins, ‘Sy (J.), The weight o 

the denarius, or the seventh of a Renae ounce, comes out 
sixty-two grains and four sevenths. 1781 Aun, Reg., Hist. 
Europe 162* /2 If. .it should come out, that the vice admiral’s 
complaints were founded. 1816 Prayrairn Nat, Phil, 1. 
at If tan Long. come out negative, the longitude is greater 
than a semicircle. bet Buack Yolande 1, xviii. 355, 1 
think it will come out al] right. 1890 Bedford Directory 1 
The death rate came out at a little under 13°28. . 

j. To come into visible development, display 
itself; as leaves, flowers, eruptive diseases, etc. As 
said of a photographic effect, there is often a 
mixture of senses i, and k. 

1575 Turserv. Venerie 242 His heade, when it commeth 
first out, hath a russet pyll vpon it. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6306/2 The Small Pox are come out very violently on the 
Queen. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz 6 Some strange erupticn 
that had come out in the night. 1890 Graphic 10 May 
539/3 The lilacs are coming out. Mod. The leaves are just 
coming out. We took photographs, but the details have 
not come out very well. 

k. To becomeevident ; toshow itself prominently. 

1820 Examiner No. 614. 43/1 They come out upon the 
eye with a satisfying power. 1849 Tait’s fag. XVI. 
177/2 The evil came out_in a very marked way after 1843. 
1883 A. Roserts O. 7. Revision ili. 50 Here comes out one 
of the most characteristic blemishes of the Authorised Ver- 
sion, x890 New Rev. Apr. 290 The same arrogance came 
out, sometimes with startling distinctness. . 

1. To be offered to the public; to issue from 
the press, be published. Cf. come out with, 65. 

1573 Baret Adv. To Rdr., Sir Thomas Eliots Librarie, 
which was come out a little before. 1602 Retura jr. 
Parnass. i. ii. (Arb.) 9 What new paper hobby horses. .are 
come out in your late May morrice daunce, 2710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 232 ¥ 2 All the Writings and Pamphlets which 
have come ont since the Trial. 1791 BosweLu Yohuson 
(1831) I. 186 A few numbers of the Rambler had come out. 
1848 Macauay Hist. Exg. 1. 389 The London Gazette came 
out only on Mondays and Thursdays. x890 Sat, Nev. 15 
Feb. 199/1 The new Russian loan. .came out this week, 

m. To show oneself publicly (in some character 
or fashion) ; to declare oneself (in some way) ; to 
make a public declaration of opinion. 

1637 Rutuerrorp Lett, No. 167 (1862) I, 390 Eyes to dis- 
cern the devil now coming out in his whites, x837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxxvii, When he an to come out in this way. 
1844 Fraser’s Mag. XXX. 584/2, I have hoards of gold laid 
Dorn could come out as a Croesus when I chose. 1850 
Tait's Mag. XVI. 425/2 Why you come out so strong in 
favour of one cause? x TuBBs Zarly Plantag. iv. 65 
Now he [Becket] comes out as a for martyrdom. 

n, To make a début on the stage or in some 
kindred professional character. 

3820 Zxantiner No, 637. arare When she came out in Man- 
dane ,. she came upon us by surprise. 3831 F. A. Kempe 
Let. in Ree, of Girl. 11. viii. 229, I am to come out in 
Bianca, in Miiman’s ‘Fazio’, 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. 
Amer, TIT. 171 She studies. .as if she were coming out next 

ear in a learned profession, 1888 MeCartuy & Mrs. C. 

RAED Ladies’ Gallery III. i, 23 A young girl .. who was 
coming out at a watinde. : , 

0. To make a formal entry into ‘society’ on 
reaching womanhood (a recognized indication of 
this in English society being presentation at court). 

1782 Miss Burney Cecédia v1 ii. (D.), She has seen nothing 
at all of the world, for she has never been presented yet, so 
she is not come out, you know; but she’s to come out next 
year, 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiseries Hum. Life (1826) xv. 
xv, A practical hint afforded by the daughter, as she is 
‘coming out’ that it is time for Mamma to think of going 
in, 2850 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxii. 224 These jewels 
Tm ing te give you when you come out. I wore them to 
my first ball. . . =. 

p. To make public profession of religion. U. S. 
dal, 

1860 Widow Bedott Pagers 108 (Bartlett), Them special 
efforts is great things—ever since I come out, I’ve felt like 
a new critter. 

64. Come out of. 

a. lit. To issue or emerge from; to be brought 
or exported from (a place). 

exs22g St. Marker. 2 Ter com ut of asie toward antioche. 
¢ 1340 Cursor M. 23204 (Trin.) He pat doukep ones per 
doun Comep neuer out of pat prisoun. a 1498 Warkw. 
Chron. (Camd. Soc.) 2 Thei came oute of the castelle. 1553 in 
Canden Mise. (1853) Il. Reguesé 10 And corn, which com- 
meth so plentuously oute of Pollande. r6xx Biste A/ark v. 2 
‘When hee was come out of the ship. 1709 STEELE 7atler 
No. 142 P 4, 1 am just come out of the Country. 1808 Scotr 
Marm. v. xii, O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 

b. To emetge ftom (a state or condition); to 
escape or extricate oneself from, get out of. 

c1220 Bestiary 56 in O. 2. Misc., Hu he|[the eagie] cumed 
ut of elde, 2975 Bansour Bruce ut. 42 To withdraw ws, ws 
defendafd, Till we cum owt off thar daunger. c 1420 Sir 
Amadave (Camd.) xxxi, Jette God may me sende of his sele, 
That I may..cum owte of this wo, 16x Brste Kev. vii. 14 
‘These are they which came out of t tribulation. 16977 
Horneck Gt. Law Consid. iv, (1704) 103 When men. .come 
out of their apprenticeship. x7x0 Sreee Zatler No. 212 ?7 
He is just come out of the Small-Pox. 1849 Tait's Mag. 
XVI. 284/r They. .came out of all the confiscations conse- 
quent on rebellion, better than they entered them. 180 A. 

. Dove Capt. ‘ Polestar’, etc. 234 He came out of his 
reverie with a start.. = 

e: To: issue or proceed from (a source; cause, 
antécedent, ete:): —- a : 


COME, 


1608 BACON Adv. Learit, 1. vii. § 13. A specch. .liker to have 
comen out ofthe mouth of Aristotle, or Democritus, x792 
in Aun, Reg, 1826, Hist. & Biog. 162/2 Something will come 
out of all this. 1847 Emerson Kepr. Men, Plato Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 288 Out of Plato come all things that are still 
written and debated among men of thought. 1849 Tait's 
Mag. XVI. 78/2 Can good come out of such bloody scenes? 
1895 Jevons A/oney (1878) 117 It. .comes out of the economy 
with which the work is managed, 

d. To extend or lead out of (a place); to pro- 
ject or grow out of. (Cf 5.) 

cxq00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (ALS. A.) 26 pe tober arteric 
pat come out of pe lift-side of pe herte. r6rx Binte Had, 
iii. 4 He had hornes comming out of his hand. 1663 Grr- 
BIER Counsel 72 ‘The Staires comming out of the Lodgings 
into Saint James Parke. . 

5. Come out with (cf. 7, and 63 m,). To bring 
out; to publish, utter, give vent to. 

¢ 1460 Zowneley Myst. 194 Be it hole worde or brokyn, 
com out with som. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 41 
Pasquil is coming out with the liues of the Saints. 1685 
Gracian’s Courtier’s Orac. 10 If he come out with a saying, 
it is to amuse the attention of his Rivals. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, vi, Mr. Winkle came out with jokes which are very 
well known in town. 

66. Come over. 

a. dt. To come, passing over a river, sea, 
mountain, or simply, intervening space ; to cross. 

1605 Suans. Lear mn. vi. 30 She dares not come over to 
thee. 1612 Biste Acts xvi. 9 There stood a man of Mace- 
donia, and prayed him, saying, Come ouer into Macedonia, 
and helpe vs, 1760 Voy. W.G. Vaughan 11. 4 The same 
captain I came over with to Calais. 1827 Scott 7aies 
Grandf. Ser. 1. iv, The Percies are descended from a great 
Norman baron, who came over with William. 1848 Ma- 
cauLay Hist, Eng. I. 343 A bookseller named Michael 
Johnson. .came over from Lichfield. 

+b. To come upon one, alight, descend. Ods. 

1382 Wycur Prov, xxvi. 2 So curs in veyn spoken in to 
sum man shal comen ouer. Pisebhy Na 

ce, To pass over during distillation. 

164: Freneit Disti//. ii. (1651) 50 Distill them..and there 
will come over a water of no small vertue. 1793 T. Beppoks 
Calculus, etc. 239 If the heat applied be too great, carbonic 
acid air will come over instead oF oxygene air, 

d. To change sides, passing to that with which 
the speaker identifies himself. 

1576 FLeminc Panoplic Ep, 119 Yet notwithstanding, tenne 
of | the best and chiefest of his horsemen, came over unto mee. 
1655-60 Stanvey Vist. Philos. (1701) 117/2 Cleander came 
over to them, 1687 Burner Contn, Refl. Vartillas 141 
Many of the Earl of Pembroke’s men came over to him. 
1774 GonpsmitH Hist. Greece I, 282 ‘This made the rest... 
come over to Demosthenes’s opinion, 1826 Disrauu Viv, 
Grey vu, i, The Prince has come over... he is going to live 
at Court, 7 7 

+e. To prevail, use persuasion successfully, Ods. 
Cf. come over one, 43 {. 

1742 Ricuarpson Pamela 1V. 156 Have you thus come 
over with me, Pamela? : (ee. 

f£. In collog, phrase, Zo come over faint, sick, ill, 
and the like: to have a feeling of faintness, etc., 
come over one. 

67. Come round. 

a. To come by a circuitous route; to come in 
the course of a circuit, or in taking a walk round ; 
to come in an incidental or informal way. 

1826 Cossert Aur. Rides (1885) Il. 49 My sons came 
round, in the chaise, by Andover andWeyhill. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xxxviii, Every time he [the lamplighter) comes round. 
1888 F. Warven Witch of the Hills 11. xxii. 176 She said 
she might come round this evening. 

b. To come with the revolution of time or events. 

@ 1625 Fretcner Bloody Bro. v. ii, Farewell, my sorrows, 
and my tears take truce, My wishes are come round. 1842 
Tennyson Lady Clave v,‘O God be thank’d!’ said Alice 
the nurse, That all comes round so just and fair.’ 1844 
Fraser's Mag. §72/2 A new order of things had come round. 
1888 B. W. Richarpson Son of @ Star III. xiv. 248 The 
festivals come round and the people assemble, 

e. To veer round, as the wind, to a more favour- 
able quarter; to turn favourably in opinion. 

18x8 Topp, To couse round, to change} as, the wind came 
round. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 363, I begin. .to 
come round to my uncle’s opinion, 28g2 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. xx, I had confident expectations that things would 
come round. . 

d. To return to a normal state or to a better 
mood after a fit of ill temper; to recover from 
a swoon, illness, etc. 

184 Lp, Mount-Tenpce in Lie Shaftesbury x. (1887) 209 
It’s better to give them time to come round. 286x Dickens 
Gt. Expect. xvi, She came round so far as to be helped 
down stairs. 2865 Trottore Belton Est, xv. 169 She.. 
allowed him to go on with his grumbling. He would come 
round by degrees. 

68. Come to. ; 

a. Analytical form of OE. ¢d-czmaz to arrive, 
come, to be present; L. advenive. 

¢975 Rushw, Gosp. Matt. vi. 1o Cume to pin rice [Lindis/. 
to-cymed ric din), 1382 Wvetir Afatt, xxvi. 60 Whenne 
many fals witnessis hadden cummen to. 

b. Waut. To come to a standstill, rest, or fixed 


position ; also, to come ‘close to the wind’. 

31726 SuEtvocke Voy. round World iii. (2757) 99 In the 
fright he had forgot he had a graplin in the boat to come to 
with. 1769 FaLconer Dict. Marine (1789) Rarrivée, the 
movement of coming-to, after having fallen off, when a ship 
is lying-by, or trying. 1805 A. Duncan Afariner’s Chron. 
III. 225 They resolved, being near shoal water. .to come-to, 
and rest themselves for the night, 1840 R. Dawa Bef, Mast 
xxiv, The gale having gone over, we came-to, 


COME, 


: @:To come round to reconciliation, accord, or 
a pleasant mood. Ods. exc. dial. 
‘xgor Swirt Mfrs. Harris’ Petit., What if after all my 
chaplain won’t come to? 1765 Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc, Ment 
X. 8 For a long tlme behaved oddly, but he has come to 
again. 1749 Fievoins Tou: Foues xvii. viii, [thought Sophia 
was a just coming to. 1890 (Still common dialectally). © 

da. To recover (from a ‘swoon; etc.) ; to revive, 


come round. 

@1g72z Knox Hist. Ref. 275 (Jam.) Thoch I be not in per- 
fyte helthe, yet I find myself in ve de in the cuming to. 
1832 Marryat 4. Forster xlix, Isabel was the first to conze 
to. 1861 Dickens Gt. Z£xfect. iv, He had just been all but 
choked, and had that moment come to, 12879 Browninc 
Ivan Ivanov. 55 Chafe away, keep chafing, for she moans: 
She's coming to! 

9. Come up. 

a. kt. To come from a lower to a higher 
position, or to a place viewed as higher, or asa 
centre, ¢.g. the capital, or a university. 

¢888 K. /Etrrep Boeth. xi. § 13 He cymb eastan up. 
1516 in E. Lonce (lust. Brit. Hist. te303) I, x5 1f1 eRate 
com up to London the next terme. 1726 Swirr Gulliver 
(1869) ofa Theycameuptotown. 19777 Sureiwan Sch. Scand. 
iv. iii, I thought you would not choose Sir Peter to come 
up without announcing him. 1844 Dickens in Story of his 
Life 156, 1am here—just come up from underground. Afod. 
He is coming up to Balliol College next term. 

b. To come close forward (0). 

1362 Laxcr. P. Pl. A. Prol. 70 pe lewede Men..comen vp 
knelynge. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 582 Com vp ye wyues, 
offreth of your wolle. 1666 Tempre Let. 1. 55 When he 
came up, tho’ with much Civility. 1688 Miece Jr. Dict., 
‘To come up, accoster, aborder. 1711 Avoison Sect. No, 
106 P 7 The Gentleman we were talking of came up to us. 
1714 W. Epmuxoson Fra. 34 Wm. Moore going by saw 
me standing and coming up to me said, etc. 1862 TRoLLore 
Orley F. xiv. 109 As he spoke he came up to her and took 
herhand. 1886 M Cartiy & Praen Right Hon'ble 11. xv. 
47 One comes up smiling and ready for the next round. 

e. OF persons following: To come right for- 
ward from the rear; esp. 4o come up with, to 
come so as to be abreast of, to overtake; to reach. 

1678 Bunyan Pider, 1.35 Just as Christian came up with 
the Cross. 1699 Dampier Voy. I. nm. i. 34 Though we 
followed ...a good way, yet did not come up with him. 
1914 W. Epmunnson Yrui. 67 When we came up with the 
Land of Ireland the wind turn’d North East. 1781 Aux. 
Reg., Hist. Europe 55/2 Tarleton came up with his enemy 
at eight in the morning. _/bid. 59/2 The rear of the column 
being come up. 183s Macautay //ist. Eng. U1. 243 Ma- 
carthy soon came tp to support Hamilton. 1863 Kincstry 
Water-bab, 12 Soon they came up with a poor Irishwoman, 

d. To spring up out of the ground, as a plant. 

1535 CovernaLe Job xiv. 2 He commeth vp and falleth 
awaye like a floure. 3548 Ascuam o.xoph.1.(Arb.)28 The 
corne commeth thinne up. 1860 Geo. Evtor A/zd on Fl. 1.v, 
‘The same flowers come up again every spring. 1884 Mrs. 
Ewing Afary’s Meadow xi, (1886) 66 The time-honoured 
prescription, ‘Plant a primrose upside down, and it will 
come up a polyanthus’. Z 

e. To take rise, originate, come into use, become 
the fashion. 

c 1449 Pecock Refr. (Rolls) 246 Thus miche is ynou3.. 
forto knowe how ydolatrie came up. 1549 Latimer’s Serm. 
ii. To Rdr. (Arb.) 51 Belyke they [termes] wer not used and 
commen up in his time. 1393 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V/, 1. ii. 10 
Well, I say, it was neuer merrie world in England, since 
Gentlemen came up. 1704 Swirr 7. 7'6b Wks. (2869) 62/1 
Before they were a month in town, great shoulder-knots 
came up. 32847 L. Hunt Aen, Women, § Bhs. I. ix, 161 
This gentleman, who died not long after policemen came up. 

+£. To rise in rank or position. Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 425, Iam come up, as a man is that from 
povertie is come to rychesse..He fis mervaylously come up 
within a yere or two. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Chron. xxi 4 
When Ioram came vp ouer his fathers kyngdome. 56x 
Hony tr. Castigdione's Courtyer (1577) ¥ vj b, Not] to seeke 
to come vp by any noughty or subtil practise. 7 

g. To present itself as the subject of attention ; 
to arise, to turn up ; to rise in the mind, 

7844 Fraser’s Mag. XXX. 102/2 Now, and then a name 
wuld come up in the conversation which I remembered. 
2886 Mrs. C. Praep Afiss Yacobseu's Chance I. x, 138 
Chepstowe's talk .. would keep coming up in her mind and 
disturbing all her efforts, 2889 Sat, Rev. 23 Nov. 582/r 
That (question] has not come up, and is not likely to come 
up for many years: : 

h. To tise in amount or value; to amount 
to; to rise to the level or height of; to attain to 
some standard or requirement, to equal. ; 

1611 Snans. Wind. T. 1. i. 193 He Whose ignorant cre- 
dulitie, will not Come to th’ truth. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist, Barth (J.), All these will not come up to near 
the quantity requisite. 1708 Swit Sacram. Test, We of 
Ireland are not yet come up to other folks refinements. 
(etary Sfect. No. 62 » 8 These Writers,.not being 
able to come up to the beautiful Simplicity of the old Greeks 
and Romans. 19g0[R. Putoc«] Life P. Wilkins xx, (1883) 
60/1 No tailor can come uptoit. 180 L-xautincr No. 622. 
173/t His vocal pieces do not come up to Mozart's. 1889 
Mrs. E. Kennarp Landing a Prize U1. vi. 318 The results 
did not quitecome up to his anticipations. : 

“i Maut. To come to a direction ; to come as 
tiear to. the wind as a ship will bear. 

1633 T. James Voy. 19 ‘The winde..came‘yp at South. 
1649 NarsorouGH Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 169 At 11 in 
the Forenoon the Wind came up at SSE. and foggy. 1743, 
Buixerey & Cunsuns Voy. S. Seas'17 The greatest Part of 
the Night she came up no nearer than S. by W. and S. S. W, 
At Four in the Morning she came up with her Head West. 
1833 Maravat P. Sinzs/e xv, She has come up again, ,1867 
Suvru Sailor's Word-bh. sv. A‘close-hauled ship comes 
up (to her course) as the wind changes in her favour, 
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. J. aut, trans. To slacken (a rope, cable, etc.).. 


‘3704 J. Harms Lex. Techn. sv. Capstain, Come up 
Capstan, that jis, slack the Cable which you heave by. 1849 
Weare Dict. Terms 114/2To ‘come up*aropeor tackle, 1s 
to slack it off. ¢ 3830 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 107 To come 
up, to cast loose the forelocks or lashings of a sett, in order 
to take in closer to the p 

k. In the imperative, a call to a horse. dial. 

1877 N. IW. Linc. Gloss., Comie-u, said to horses to urge 
them on. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Come up, an expression used 
to an animal when it is required to move. 1888 Under- 
Currents I, i. 3 He.. implores them [horses] to ‘come up’ 
or ‘goon’, as occasion demands. 

1. Marry come up! see Marry. 

tr Phrase-key. (The prepositional constructions in VIII 
and adverbial combinations in IX, are not included.) 
Come! imper. 33; come Zres. conf. 343 come Easter, etc. 
353 come eight days, etc. 35b; coming ! 36; coming six, 
etc. 303 (time) to come, 325 to coming, 32 8B; come (as 
butter or cheese), 153; come a-begging, etc., 3c; come and 
—, 33 ¢and go, 26; ca cropper, 29 b; _¢ cheap, 24 b, 5 
¢ down in the world, 56e ; cdown upon, 56g; ¢ down with, 
56h; ceasy,24b,c; cfrom, 113 cin for,590; cin place, 23; 
¢ in sight or view, 6; ¢ in useful, etc. 59}; ¢ in one’s way, 
6b; ¢ in with, 59 n; c into action, contact, etc. 123 ¢ into 
bloom, ear, flower, etc, 12 b; ¢ into court, market, 4b; 
cinto one’s head, mind, 10 b; ¢ into View, 6; cinto the 
world, 43 ¢ it, 27, 28; cnatural, 24.c; con! 62f; cout 
with, 65; ¢ thanks, 313 ctoall, 45 g3 ¢ to be or to do, 3 b, 
23b; cto bear, 2 b3 ¢ to an end, A= etoahalt, 2c; cto 
a point, 5 b; ¢ to one’s knowledge, 10 b; ¢ to little, much, 
nothing, 45 £3 ¢ to oneself, one’s senses, 45 h; ¢ to one’s 
turn, 22; ¢to pass, 213 ¢to place, 23; ¢ to the bar, the 
hammer, 4 b; ¢to the rescue, 4 a3 ¢ to the worst, 45 g3 
¢ trne, 243 cunder notice, etc. 6b; ¢ upon the parish, 
48 £; ¢ one’s ways, 3 g; ¢ within (one’s) reach, within the 
scope of, 6 b. 

For other phrases, as cone Amiss, Homr, Sxort, Speed, 
of Ace, to AncHor, to Brows, to Crose Quarters, to Grier, 
to Hanp, to Hest, to Lire, to Licut, to Nature, to the 
Front, to the Poist, to Terms, to Time, to an Unper- 
STANDING, up to the Marx, to the Scratcn, come you SEVEN, 
etc., see under these words. 

Come (kvm), 55.1 Forms: 1 cyme, cime, 3 
kime, keome, kume, cume, 4 cum, cumme, 
coome, comme, 4-5 come, com. [OE. eyme :— 
OTeut. type *4mi-z, vbl. abstr. f. Auman to 
come: cf. spe course, dyge bend, etc. Of this 
the mod. repr. would have been Aim; but in early 
ME. the sb. was assimilated to the vb.] 


+1. Approach, arrival, coming. Ods. 

¢ 888 K. AEtrreD Boeth. xxxix. §13 Morgensteorra bodab 
len sunnan cyme, ¢ 975 Rushw, Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 3 

wylc tacun pines cymes. ¢ 120g Lay. 3962 Pe king wes 

led for his kime [x275 come}. /éid. 28x41 Of pine kume 
1275 keome] nis na wene. ax22g Leg. Kath. 26 Of his 
cume careles. @ 1300 Cursor AM. 5319 Of his com pe king 
was fain. /bid. 17520 (Gott.) Bodword of his cum to bring, 
¢xq00 Destr. Troy 375 The cause of his come. craze 
Henry Wallace x. 246 Thair cruell com maid cowardis for 
toquaik. (Stillincomp.: ¢xcamte, outcome, downcome, etc.) 

2. Come and go: passage to and fro. 

1843 Brownixc Blot in'Sc. u, The noiseless come-and-go. 
1887 A. Lane ALyth, Ritual, & Relig. U1. 108 There was a 
constant come and go of attributes. 

attrié, 1887 Jessorr in 19¢h Cent. Mar. 377 The come-and- 
go people who hire the country houses their owners are com- 
pelled to let. : 

3. Se. ‘Growth, the act of vegetation; as 
There's a come in the ground, there is a consider- 
able degree of vegetation ’ (Jamieson). 

Come (kdum, kim), sb.2 Now chiefly dial. 
Also 5 fi. comys, 7 coom, 9 coomb, comb. 
[Known only from 15th c., but app. cognate with 
mod.G. ‘ei in same sense, and thus repr. an 
OE. *cd:—OTeut. type *kaimo- in ablaut rela- 
tion to *kfmo-, *kfmon-, whence OHG. chim, 
chimo. Jt has app. been sometimes confused 
with, prec. ; cf. Comz v. in sense 14.] 

The radicle of barley or other grain which in 
malting is allowed to develop to a certain point, 
and-is then dried up by the process of roasting, 
and afterwards separated from the malt. In earlier 


quots. the acrospire was perhaps included. 
ex440 Promp. Parv. 89 Comys of malte [1499 commys], 
pululata, . 1615 Marxian 2ng. Houser, vt. vite (1668) 176 
You shall’ rub it [the Malt]'excecding well between your 
hands, to get the Come or sprouting cleanaway. Jéid., The 
falling off of the come or sprout when it is throughly dryed. 
1671 Grew Anat, Plants 1. i. 3 In Corn[the Radicle] isthat 
Part, which Malsters, upon its shooting forth, call the Come, 
1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dicé, (Morell) 1. Cone, small strings 
of malt. 1872 Otiver Liem. Bot. 279The sprouted radicles 
(called coombs or chives) are broken offand separated. 1888 
WW, Somerset Word-bk. sv. Combings, In the process of 
malting each corn of barley grows 2 very distinct root— 
catled combings or combs. Sy bh eS 7 
+ Come, 54.3 Ods. [a. OF. cone; ad. L, coma hair 
of the head, foliage or top of a tree, ctc.]. The 


‘head’ of any plant: cf. Coma? xc, 

1878 Lyte Dodocus ut, lix. 225 Ye floures grow in’a spiky 
bushe or tuffet .. like to Cuckow Orchis. .sauing they lacke 
suche a come or coppe, ik Seer: 

Come (kvm), pa: pple. of Coxe v., used -adjec- 
tively in comb., as 2ezu come, come out, come dow, 

1562 JewEL Afol, Ch. Eng. v.i, A new.comen up matter, 
1606 Biase Kivk-Buriall (1833) 15 Being but of the newest 


come-ouer antiquity. 1623 Liste Uric on O, § N.T. Prey 


“A new come doctrine,.. 1623 Meape in Ellis Ovig.. Lett. 


1: 295 III. 160 The new come-home guests. 1865 Murs. 
Gasknie in Cork, Mag. Mar. 324 .1f I were a come-out 


_adtén COMEDIAN.) 


COMEDIAN. 


young lady.” 1886 Pall Afall G. 26 May 4/2, 1 have talked 
with a good many of these come-down ones. - : 

‘ Come, obs. form of Comp, Coom, Cooms]. : 
_+Come-again, sd. Obs. [f. vbl. phr. Zo come 
again: ste COME . 51.). A direction to’ come 
again; a deferring of attention. - (Cf. Prov. iii. 28.) 

1636 Hearey 7heophrast., Cavitling 5 Those which desire 
hastily to speak with him, he giveth them a Come-againe. 

Come-at-able (kzm,x'tib’l), a. collog. Also 
comeatable, come-atable. [f. the phrase come 
at (see ComE v. 38) +-ABLE.] That may be come 
at or reached ; accessible, attainable, obtainable. 

1687 T. Brown Li6. Conse. in Dk. Buckhu’s Wks. (1708) 
II. 128 The Poultry was not so comeatable as their Neigh- 
bours desir’d. 1696 Tryon Afisc. Pref. x Remedies, .cheap 
and easily Come-at-able, 1721 Cisper Lady's Last Stake, 
Pleasures which were a little more comeatable. 2769 L/oyd's 
Evening Post 11-13 Sept. 254/2 Butchers meat was scarcely 
comeatable. 1809 Waval Chron. XXII. 43 The come-at- 
able facts of Captain Smith’s case. 1835 H. D. Ixcus 
Channel Isl. 245 Any of those come-atable documents. 1839 
Lp. Meapowsank in Swinton Red. Trial W. Humphrys 
318 The Scotch estates were easily come-at-able. 

Hence Come-a:t-abi' lity, Come-a'tenbleness, 

1789 STERNE Tr. Shandy (1760) II. vii. 53 The .. com-at- 
ability, and convenience of allthe parts. 1870 Daily News 
27 Sept., Her inferiority in the numbers, and stil! more in 
the ‘come-at-ableness' of her forces. : 

Come-ba'ck, st. dial, The Guinea-fowl. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 536 The pintados called 
come-backs squall. 1869 R. B, Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol, Soc.) Come-back, a name aie to the guinea fowl, 
from its common cry, which sounds like the words ‘Come 
back’, 1888 Erwortuy VY. Somerset IVd.-bk. 

Co'me-by-chance. collog. A person or thing 
that comes by chance; an illegitimate child. 

1760 Life §& Adv. of Cat 35 He put me out to nurse., 
since 1 was a comeby-chance. 1876 Wuyte-Metvitte 
Katerfelto xix. 213 Could it be that she already loved this 
come-by-chance. 1888 Erwortny HW. Somerset Word-bk. 
153 Come-by-chance, a bastard, A stray pigeon who has * 
taken up his abode with your flock is a come-by-chance. . 
Any article found and appropriated is so called. 

Comed, obs. & dial. pa. pple. of Come wv. 

Said of barley : see Come v. 14, sb.2 . 

Co-meddle, var. CosMEDDLE z. to mix together. 

Comedian (kémidiin). [ad. F. comddzen, f. 
L. type *cémadian-us, £. cOmadia, a. Gr. kopydia 
Comepy.] 

1. One who plays in comedies, a comic actor. 
Sometimes ‘a player in general, a stage-player’ (J.). 

x60x Suaxs. wel. N. 1. v. 194 Are you a Comedian? 

2603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 652 A’ stage for plaiers 
and commedians. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece 1. iv. (1715) 
19 Hearing the insipid jests of n Comoedian. 1716 Lavy 
M. W. Monracur Lett, xviii, Theking's company of French 
comedians play here every night. 1842 J. P. Coztirr in 
Armin Nest Ninn. Introd. Richard ‘Tarlton .. was most 
famous as, what we now call, a low comedian. 

b. fig. One who acts a ya part in real life. 
1673 S.C, Art of Complais. i. 6 These men, ys he, are 
rofessed Comecdians, do you laugh, they strive who should 
augh loudest; If they observe that you have any disposi- 

tion to weep, they dissolve into a torrent of Tears. Jéid, vi. 

7 They will scarce ever give ear to him after, regarding 
itm onely as a Comecdian, who says what he thinks not. 

2. A writer of comedies, a comic poct. 

88x Sipxey Afol. Poctrie (Arb.) 45 The signifying badge 
giuen them [characters] by the Comedian. | 1622 PEACHAM 
Compl, Gent. x, Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus asa 
comedian, but Terence as a pure and clegant speaker. 169 
Woon Ath, Oxon, 1, 128 He was in his younger days a 
noted Poet and Comedian. ‘1845 Maurice Afor. Philos. in 
ELneycl, Metrop. (1847) LI. 582/x ‘The comedian .. did never- 
theless. .take ich liberties with the gods of his country, etc. 

3. attrib. and Cond. : 

1609 Ev, Womaz in Hum. ui. in Bullen O. PLIV, A * 
comedian tongue is the only perswasive ornament to win a 
Lady. 632 Limicow Trav. 11. (1682) 108 Sweet Comedian 
scenes of love Upona golden Stage. 1663 Pers Diary 
x July, His Lordship had made a long and a comedian-like 
speech. 7786 Totpervy Hist: Swo Orphans UI. 141. The 
comedian-like psalm-singer. . : 
‘+Comediant. Ols.. Also -ent. [Pad, It. 
comediante, ppl. sb. from comediare ‘to play Come- 
dies’ (Florio), £. comedia ComEDY.] = CoMEDIAN, 

1868 Nortu tr, Guevara's Diall of Princes 1. xiv. 79, 
lugglers, comediantes, and minstrels, 1598 Sidney's Afol, 
Poctrie Wks. so4 The signifying badge gingn them by the 
Comeedient [ed. 895 comedian]. 2671 H. Stussx Reply 19 
The Comediants had not patience to read it. Be gt ee 

+ Comediate, v. Ods. rare, [f. L. cémadia 
+-ATE, after It. comediare ‘to play Comediés’ 
(Florio).] -zvans. To act as in-a comedy; to . 
‘play’, F ; rae 

ieee Darcie Birth of Heresies xvii. 72 When the Masse 
Priest hath plaid the part of the.hang'd theefe. hee afters, 
wards comcediates the Centurion. 

Comedic (kémdik), a. rare. [ad. L. cmadic- 
25, a, Gr. xoppdixds pertaining to comedy.]_" Be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, comedy ; comic. .. 

18.. QO. Kew. (Ogilvie), Our best comedic dramas. _ = 

+ Comerdical, «. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. +-Ab.] 
Of the nature of comedy...” Bae eS od 

1600 O. E. Reply to Libel u, iii. 61, Their comedicail danc- 
ing masses, skipping and hopping about.the altar like apes. 

|] Comédienne (komedze'n), [I'r., fem. of comtd- 
A comedy actress...  ~ 
(In common theatrical use.) 


‘COMBEDIETTA, 


.Gomedietta (kémidijeti). [a. It. comedietta 
‘a pretty short comedy’ (Florio), dim. of-comedia.] 
A species of drama of a slighter character than 
comedy; a.short or slight comedy. : é 
..1836 Gentl, Mag. Apr. 423/1 [At Covent Garden] Marie, a 
Tale of the Pont Neuf (a ‘comedietta’, vide bills) .. was 
brotight'to light. 1865 Reader 8 Apr. 408 A comedietta is 
anewly-coined term for a new species of drama. A name 
was required for that dwarf species of comedy that is not so 
broad as farce, nor so light as vaudeville, nor so tragic as 
mellodrame .. It ought, being a species, to be complete in 
itself, and not merely two or three scenes belonging to a 
larger comedy. 1886 Manch., Exau.'6 Jan. 3/2 An un- 
published comedietta ‘ First come, first served’, 

+ Comedio-grapher. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. xar- 
pedoypap-os comic writer .(f. kepwila comedy + 
~ypapos writing) +-ER,] A writer of comedies. 

1577 HouinsHep Chron. 1. 174 Much like vnto him, whom 
the Comediographer marketh for a foole. 1636 in Brounr. 

Comedist (kp'm/dist). vere. [f Commepy + 
-Ist.] A writer of comedies. 

1819 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. KLVIILI. 305 Lessing, 
the fabulist and comedist. 1870 Atheneum 31 Dec, 897 [He] 
has placed himself in the first rank of English comedists. 

Comeditie, bad form of Comsroprry. 

{| Comedo (kgmido). Also, after Fr., come- 
don; pl. -Gnes, -os, -ons. [L. comedo, -dnem 
glutton, f. comedtre to eat up, devour; a name 
formerly given to worms which devour the body.]} 

‘A small worm-like yellowish black-tipped 
pasty mass which can in some persons be made, 
by pressure, to exude from hair follicles. They 
are found on the cheeks, forehead, and nose.’ 
Also, the skin disorder in which these are found. 

1866 tr. Hebra’s Dis. Skin (New Syd. Soc.) I. 123. 
1874 Ruppock Text-dk. Homeop, Med. 698 This collec- 
tion when squeezed out of the skin, is emitted in a cylindri- 
cal form, having theappearance of a small grub or maggot 
(comedones), hence _it is sometimes called ‘maggot-pimple’ 
or ‘whelk’, 1876 Dunrine Dis. Skin 116 Comedo ts a dis- 
order of the sebaceous glands.. They are spoken of in the 
plural as comedones or comedos., 1877 T. Fox Atlas Skin 
Dés, 98 But Acne Simplex is nothing more nor less than 
inflamed comedo. 1885 Dis. Skin ¢ Blood 9 The exposed 
ends become black from dust and smoke... and the whole is 
called a ‘ black-head’ or comedone, 

Come-dow'n, sd. [f. vbl. phrase come down : 
see CoME v. 56.] 

1. A descent, 2 downfall; a notable reverse. 

x840 R, Dana Bef. Mast xxviii, This was a great come- 
down, from the highest seat in the synagogue to a seat in 
the galley, * 1865 Sad. Rev. 2 Sept. 298/2 The Ott affair is a 
pitiful come-down. 

+2. Castle (of) come-down. [Here the sb. and pa. 
pple. interchange; the latter may be the original.] 

fig. An edifice that has come to ruin; an unsub- 
stantial structure easily overthrown. Obs. 

3563-67 Foxe A. ¢ AZ. (1596) 1902/1 Her high buildinges 
ofsuch ioyes and felicities, came all to a Castle Comedowne, 
1983 H. D. Godlie Treatise Faith § Wks. 87 Sufficient to 
haue ouerthrowne your whole castle of comedowne of iustify- 
ing-by-the works of the law and grace. @ 1635 SIBBES 
Comm, 2 Cor.i. 12 (1862) 251 Many mistake, and_ build 
castles in the air, comb-downes as we say. 1660 S. Fisuer 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. 43t The reasonable Reader may read 
afore-hand what a Come-down Castle the rest of thy Baby- 
tonish Building is like to be. 31682 H, More Aznot, 
Glanvill’s Lux O. 223 The fairest and firmest structures of 
Philosophical Theorems. .will become a Castle of Come- 
Down, and fall quite to the ground, 


Comedy} (kgm#di). Forms: 4comedye, 4-6 
commedy, 6-7 com(m)odie, -y(e, 7 comeedy, 
ie, 5-4 comedie,--5— comedy.: [a. F. comédie 
(14th c, in Littré), ad. L. comadia, 2, Gr. kopwdia, 
n.,of practice f, xoipwdds comedian ; a compound, 
either of x@pos- revel, merry-making, or of its 
probable source, swpy village + do:dés singer, 
minstrel, f. deid-ew to sing (cf. Opz). The cwpgiés 
was thus originally either the ‘bard of the revels’ 
or the ‘ village-bard’: see Liddell and Scott.] 

1. A stage-play of a light and amusing character, 
with a happy conclusion to its plot. Such are the 
comedies of the ancient Greek and Latin writers, 
and of the modern stage. But in the Middle 
Ages the term was applied to other than diamatic 
compositions, the ‘happy ending’ being the es- 
sential part of the notion. - In the English use of the 
term the following stages may be distinguished: 

‘a, Its medigeval use for a narrative poem 
with an agreeable ending. [Probably taken from 
Italian; cf. the Divine Comedy, the great tri- 


partite poem of. Dante, called by its ‘author Za. 


Commedia, because ‘in the conclusion, it is pros- 
Perons, pleasant, and desirable’, and in its style 
~ “lax: and unpretending’, being ‘written in the 
yulgar “tongue, in which women and children 
‘speak ’.] ; : : 
3374 Cuaucer Tvaylits v. 1800 Go, little booke, go; m 
little tragedie; Ther God my maker, ‘yet er that Taye, $0 
sende. me Inyght to maken som comedye! ¢x430 Lypc. 
“Bochas Prol. v. i, My maister Chaucer with fresh comedies 
+, .that whilom made ful piteous tragédies. 1430 — Chron. 
Troy u. xi, A-comedy_hath in his gynnynge, A pryme 
;face a maner .complaynynge, And afterwarde endeth in 
gladnesse. 1974 Warton Eng. Poetry (1840),1]. vi. 17 The 
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nature and ‘stibject-of Dante’s comedy, as it is styled, is 
wellknown. 1825 Macaunay JZidton, The Divine Comedy 
is @ personal-narrative, 1837-9 Haram Hist. Lit. iw. v. 
o This difference. . between the Divine Comedy and the 
aradise Lost. | | 3 
+b. Applied to mystery-plays or interludes 

with a prosperous ending. 

1§30 Patscr. 207/: Commedy of a christmas playe, covz- 
medie. 1538 Bare (¢i¢/e), A brefe Comedy or enterlude con- 
cernynge the temptacyon of our lorde and sauer Jesus 
Christ by Sathan in the desart. 1568 (¢i¢/c), A newe mery 
and wittie Comedie or Enterlude. .treating vpon the Historie 
of Iacoband Esau. 1588 Suaxs. Z. L. L.v. ii. 462 Heere 
was a consent, Knowing aforehand of our merriment, To 
dash it like a Christmas Comedie. 1616 Buttoxar, Comedie, 
a play, or interlude the beginning’ of which is ever full of 
troubles and the end joyfull. 

e. Applied to the ancient comedies, as they 


became known after the Renascence. 

53x Exyor Gov, 1, xiii, Therence and other that were 
writers of comedies. x1g8r Rosinson tr. More's Utop. 1. 
(Arb.) 64 Whyles a commodye of Plautus is playinge. 1588 
M. Kyrein Andria, the first Comeedie of Terence in English. 
x6gr T. Ranvorry, A pleasant Comedie entituled Hey for 
Honesty... translated out of Aristophanes his Plutus. 1839 
Tuirtwate Hist. Greece IIL. xviii. 81 A direct address to 
them [the spectators} became a prominent and almost an 
essential member of every comedy. 

d. The modern use, arising out of b and c. 

‘ Roister Doister is regarded as the transition-play from 
the Mysteries and Enterludes of the Middle Ages to the 
Comedies of Modern Times’ (Arber &. D. Introd. 6). 
©“ Ralph Roister Doister” is the first regular comedy in 
our language’ (Hazlitt O. Z. P. LIT. 54). 

1883 Upatt Royster D. Pro}. 22 Our Comedie or Enter- 
lude which we intende to play Is named Royster Doyster 
in deede, 1623 (¢/¢/e), Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, 
Histories, & ‘Tragedies. 1632 Brome (¢i¢/e}, The Northern 
Lasse a Comoedie. 1775 SHErwan Rivals Pref., The play 
.. Was at that time at least double the length of any acting 
comedy, 182s Byron Yan in, ix, All comedies are ended 
by a marriage, 1872 Geo. Exior Afiddlem, 1, They looked 
like a couple dropped out of a romanticcomedy. 

2. That branch of the drama which adopts a 
humorous or familiar style, and depicts laughable 


characters and incidents. (Sometimes Jersonzfied.) 

Old, Middle, and New Comedy : the three stages of Attic 
comedy; the first two were largely farcical or burlesque in 
character, and indulged freely in political and social carica- 
ture; the last corresponded to modern high comedy. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1, 315 Pere {in Sicily} was 
commedy a song of gestes firste i founde, 158x StpNey 
Afpol. Poetrie (Arb.) 44 The Comedy is an imitation of the 
common errors of our life. 1589 Purrennam Zug, Poesie 
1, xiv. (Arb.) 47 This bitter poeme called the old Comedy, 
being disused and taken away, the new Comedy came in 
place, more ciuill and pleasant a greatdeale. 1598 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man in Hum. Prol., Persons, such as comedy would 
choose, When she would shew an image of the times, And 
sport with human follies, not with crimes. 1704 ADDISON 
Ttaly, Venice, Their Poets have no notion of genteel Comedy. 
1769 JoHNSON in Boswell 19 Oct., Comedy .. exhibits the 
character of a species, as that of a miser gathered from 
many misers: farce. .exhibitsindividuals. a18g9 De Quincey 
Shaks. (Morley's Univ, Libr.) 169 Beaumont and Fletcher 
when writing in combination .. had a freedom and breadth 
of manner which excels the comedy of Shakespeare, 

+3. A humorous or burlesque composition, Ods. 

1607 Torsett Sergents (1653) 718 Homer in his Comedy 
of the fight betwixt Frogs and Mice. i 

4. fig. (of action or incidents in real life.) 

xs7o_B. Goocr Pos, Kingd. u. (1880) 20a, Then hath the 
Comedy all hir partes. 1588 Suaxs. ZL. LZ. ZL. v. ii. 886, 
1592 G. Harvey Fovre Lett. 9 They .. can relate straunge 
and almost incredible comedies of his monstrous dispo- 
sition, x709 Pope Let. to Cromwell 19 Aug., Here isa 

lorious standing conedy of Fools, 1872 Morey Voltaire 
(886) 158 Those who look with cynical eye upon. .the great 
human comedy. 1875 Hamerton /udel/, Life ut, ix, 119 A 
perfect comedy of misunderstandings. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as comedy-player, -writer. 

1ssz Huxioet, Comedye parte, actus. Comedye player, 
actor wel trix, 1§87 GoLtvinc De Mornay ix. 116 Sopho- 
cles, Aeschylus, and the very Comediwriters speake after the 
same manner, 1836-48 B, D. WatsH Avistopk. Clouds 1. 
iv, Don’t strain after jests, or attempt to perform The 
Comedy-clown. © 1888 Daily News 24 Sept. 6/3 Made.. 
to yield a handsome profit as a comedy house. 


+ Comedy? Ods. [Of obscure origin: Du 
Cange has ‘comedia, frommigerie, Gloss. Lat. 
Gall. 13523 an idem qu. Companagium vel Fro- 
menteza’, Connexion with L. comedére to con- 
sume has been suggested: but cf. ConaDE.] 
ex460 J. Russet Be. Nuriurein Babees Bk. 130 Comedies, 
Cawdelles cast in Cawdrons, ponnes, or pottes. | 
Comedytee, bad form of Comoprry. 
Comeit, obs. Sc. form of Comer. 

+Comel, cumel. Ods. rare, Found only in 
Layamon, in the dat. plural, oz (zuma, of) come- 
lan, comlen, comela, -le, cumelan, = In (from) 


tents or (?) temporary coverts. 

The later text actually substitutes in one place ‘in teldes’ 
sin tents; in Wace the word was generally Jzschement. 

exz05 Lay, S630 Per he hundede on comelan [¢ 1295 was 
an hontinge] wid his hird-iferen, i bon wude of Kalatere. 
Ibid, 11008 pat Coel be king seoc Jai an comlen [¢ 1275 in 
comelan]}. /did. 20272 Pat heo comen bihalues ber Baldulf 
lai on comele [e'x275 in teldes]. did, 20905 Childric com 
of comela to Ardure pan kinge. 67d. 30400 Per pe king 
Cadwadlan wunede on cumelan [¢ 1275 comelan]. 
- [Doubtfully conjectured to be identical with OE. ezesrbol 
=08.> cumbal, OHG., chumpal, ON. kumi, a, word orig. 
meaning ‘signum’, sign, token, mark for recognition, but in 
OE, esp,=military sign; ensign,;banner. In composition, 


COMELY. 


the notion was transferred to ‘ war’ and its circumstances, 
as in cusmdol-haga, ‘ war hedge’, phalanx, cumbol-hete war- 
like hate, ceanbol-wiga warrior; so that on cumelan in 
Layamon, might possibly have come to be ‘in warlike 
array, in the ranks of war, in camp, in tents’. But the 
form of the word suggests that the ON. rather. than the 
OE. was the immediate source of cumel, couel, and a chief 
sense in ON. was ‘monument, memorial, cairn, or how’, 
whence ‘cairn’ simply, and in mod, Icel. ‘a low hay-rick'; 
and it has been thought possible that a sense ‘temporary 
shelter’, oreven ‘tent’ might arise in this way.] 

Comeli, -liche, -lie, obs. ff. ComELy. 

Comelid: see Cuspiep, Obs., benumbed, 

+ Comelihead. Ods. In 4comlyhede, -heed. 
[f. Comey a. +-hede, -HEAD.] = COMELINESS, 

2393. GowER Conf. II, 214, I sigh yet never creature Of 
comlyhede and of feture..Be liche herin comparison. /é/d. 
II, 354 Of comeliheed and of beaute, 

Comelily (ka miili), adv. ? Obs. [f. ComELy a. 
+-LY%.] Ina comely manner; prettily, decently, 
becomingly, suitably. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 974 He kysses hir comlyly. ¢ 1369 
Craucer Dethe Blaunche 847 (Fairfax MS.) I sawgh hyr 
daunce so comelely. rg6x T. Norton Caloin’s Inst. w. 66 
‘That al thinges be done comlily and according to order. 
2666 J. Smivu Old Age (1752) 164 They [the muscles] become 
shorter and narrower than that a man can be comelily 
wrapped up in them. : 

Comeliness (komlinés). [f. Comety a. + 
-NEsS.] The quality of being comely. 

l. Pleasing appearance; gracefulness or beauty 
of form ; handsomeness. (In mod. use generally de- 


noting a homelier style of beauty: cf, ComELY @.) 

13369 Craucer Dethe Blaunche 827 So had she Sur- 
mountede hem al of beaute Of maner and of comelynesse. 
1555 Even Decades W, Lud, (Arb.) 56 Bodies of natural 
bewtie & comelynesse. x16xx Biste /sa. liii, 2 Hee hath no 
forme nor comelinesse. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 1. ii. 7 
She was always thought comely, and comeliness .. having 
not so much to lose as beauty had, would hold, when that 
would evaporate, 1836 Hor. Smirn 77 rump. (1876) 
353 Moral beauty .. is as superior to superficial comeliness 
as mind is to matter. 1846 Prescorr Jerd, § /s. 1. ili, 180 
Distinguished by the comeliness of his person. 

2. Suitubleness, becomingness, seemliness, de- 
cency, propriety. 

1399 Lanai. Rich. Redeles mi. 184 Ffor curtesie, ffor comly- 
nesse, ne ffor his kynde herte. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 8 
Comlyness or seemelynesse, decencia, 1561 Daus tr. Bul. 
linger on A foc. (1573) 308 Agaynst the comlynes of sincere 
religion, 1625 Bacon £ss., /*riendship (Arb.1181 How many 
Things are there, which a Man cannot, with any Face or 
Comelines, say or doe Himselfe? 164g Ussner Body Div. 
(64) 225 What is fasting? An abstinence for a time from 
all the commodities and pleasures of this life, so far as come- 
linesse and necessity will suffer. 1809 W. Invina Kunickerd, 
un. iv. (1849) 164 ‘To conduct themselves with incredible 
sobriety and comeliness. — . 

Comeling (kemlin). arch. and dial. Forms: 3 
cume-, kume-, kymeling, komelyng, (? keme- 
ling, -lyng), komlyng, 4~5 cumling, -lyng, 
4 cumbling, cumlyne, 4-5 comlyng(e, -ling, 
(commelyng, -ling), comelyng(e, 4- comeling. 
[OE. *cumeling, f. cuman to COME +-LING ; cf. 
OHG. chomeling, mod.G. kémmling, in an-, 
empor-, nachkimmling, etc.) 

One who has come to a place, as distinguished 
from its permanent residents ; an immigrant, new- 


comer, stranger, sojourner ; also (ods.) a novice. 

c12zgo Gen, § Ex. 834 Ne3 ile burze hadde ise louereding, 
Sum was king, and sum kumeling. 1274 Rotuli Hundred. 
(1828) II, 118 a, Capit et retinet averia de astraura [=es- 
tray} quae dicunt wayf vel cumeling. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(1724) 25 Pou hast now forsake My do3ter .. 4 to a keme- 
ling take. 1340 Hamrote Px, Corse. 1385, I am a com- 
melyng towarde be, And pilgrym, als alle my faders was. 
€1375, Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 649 He wes bot a cumlyne. 
1382 Wycuir fh. il. 19 Now 3e ben not herborid men and 
gestis (or comelingis) but 3e ben citeseyns. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) II. 161 pe langage of Normandie is com- 
lynge of anoper Ionde. ¢ 1440 Proimp. Par. 89 Comelynge, 
new cum man or woman, 1377-87 Harrison Deser, Brit. 
in Holinshed iv. 6 These new comlings began to molest the 
homelings. x815 Sourney Leét. (1856) 11. 4or-2 To hear.. 
that the new comeling had proved to be of the more worthy 
gender, 1862 Marsu Orig. & Hist. Eng. Lang. 139 A settled 
animosity between the home-born and the comeling. 

attrib, 1382 Wycur Wisd. xix. 10 In the comeling wonyng 
of hem (1388 dwellyng among Egipcians]. 1587 Harrison 
England tw ix, (1877) 1. 189 The comeling Saxons, 

b. (See quot.) dal, 

1808 JAMIESON, Cicz/int, any animal that attaches itself to 
a person or place of its own accord. _ : 

Hence + Co-melingness, state’ of a sojourner. 

1382 Wvetir Ezek, xx. 38, I shat“lede out hem fro the 
loond of her cumlyngnes [1388 dwelling}. 

Comelokur, obs. compar. of Comey. 


Comely (ko'mli), z. Forms: 1 cymlie, 3 cume- 
lich, 4 comliche, -lych, com-, kom-, cumli, 
4-6 eumly, 4-7 comly, 5 comeliche, coum-, 
commly, 6 cum-, cumelie, com-, comeli, 6-7 
eomelie, 4~ comely. Compar. 4 comelokur, 5 
comlyar, 6- comelier. Szper/. 4 comlokest, 
5-7 comliest, 7~ comeliest. [OE. cymlic, f. efme 
exquisite, fine:—~WGer. &émii-+-He: see. -LIKE, 
-LY1, OE. ejme, cfmlic, appear to have the sense 
‘beautifully constructed’, ‘fine’, ‘handsome’; but 
the. cognate OHG.. adv. chdmo, mod.G. Raum, 
means ‘ with tronble.oz difficulty; hardly, Fr. @ 


COMELY. 


peine, the MHG, adj. Adm, huime=frail, weak, 
and the deriv. OHG. chiig = weak, delicate, 
sickly ; cf. the ME. Kise weak, silly, and AKIMED, 
These various developments .of use appear to 
indicate for WGer. Admi- a general sense of 
delicate’, as applied to workmanship’ or to con- 
Stitution; perh. going back to the notion of 

* elaborate, made with trouble or difficulty’. (See 
however Kluge in Paul u. Braune’s Beitr. XI. 557.) 
In English, nearly the whole range of meaning 
during the historical period is covered by the 
modern colloquial use of ‘nice’ ze. pleasant to 
the sight (‘nice-looking’), pleasant to have to do 
with, pleasing to the moral sense, or exsthetical 
faculty, to the sensations or perceptions generally. 
The sense-development is also largely parallel to 
that of the same word. The original long vowel of 
cymlic (see Sievers, Betty. X. 497) was subsequently 
shortened by position, and cyaz//c was thus brought 
into association with the cym- forms of czman to 
Comes, so as to be made at length ctenelz, comely; 
along with this went a gradual modification. of the 
sense, introducing the notion of ‘becoming’. It is 
noticeable, however, that MHG. had 4omlich, 
Rkomenlich, and early mod.Du. homlich, homelichk 
(Kilian), as actual derivatives of 2omen: cf. also 
L. conveniens, OF. avenant.] 

L. Fair, pretty, beautiful, ‘nice’. a. Of things. 
(?orig. Delicately fashioned.) Hence, in later 
times affected by b. and sense 3, so as to express 
decent, sober, or quiet beauty, as in quots. 1535, 
1632. arch. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. cxxi. 3 Hierusalem, geara Su ware swa 
swa cymlic ceaster getimbred. ¢ 1325 £. E. Addit. P. B. 
546 In his comlych courte bat kyng is of blysse. 1399 
Lane... Rich. Redeles us. 174 In comliche clothinge as his 
statt axith. 1535 CoverpaLe 1 Jim. ii.g That they araye 
them selues in comly apparell. 1568 GraFton Chron. 11. 36. 
Banners, Penons, Standards of silke, so sumptuous an 
comely that it was a marvell to beholde. 2630 R. JorNson 
Kingda. § Comme, 133 Broader streets, comelier monu- 
ments, and handsomer buildings. 1632 Mitton Penseroso 
125 Civil-suited Morn .. Not trickt and frounc’t.. But 
Cherchef't in.a comly Cloud. 1870 HawtHorne Lng. Nole- 
Bks. 11. 199 Surrounded by ancient and comely habitations, 

b. Of persons: Fair, pretty, ‘nice-looking’, 
pleasing: in modern use implying a lower or 
homelier style of personal beauty, which pleases 
but does not excite admiration. 

cx Gaw. § Gr. Ant, 53 He pe comlokest kyng pat be 
Pe Ag hale” ¢ 1480 Castle jake Life se ig bat be 
(Surtees) 533 He was so comely and so fayre. c 1485 Digby 
Alyst. (1882) 11, 67 No comlyar creatur of goddes creacyon, 
1658-60 Stantey “ist, Philos. 10 He was a Comely Man, 
and had a Majestick Mien, 1718 Hickes & Newson Kettle- 
well , §9. 30 He was a Youth of a very comely Form, 1718 
Gay Let, 9 Aug., Sarah Drew might be rather called comely 
than beautiful. 1888 Maunarry Tour Holl. §& Germ. iv, The 
women comely, but not often handsome. 

+c. Applied in courtesy to those of noble 
station; and hence to God and Christ. (Cf Fazr 
sir.) Obs. 

@1300 Cursor DZ, 23961 (Gtt.) pe car all of bat cumli 
king {Christ]. @ xq00-so Alevander 354 3a, quod he, 
comly qwene. /did. 470 Nay, quod be comly kyng. ¢ 1400 
Vwaine & Gav. 2874 Cumly Crist, that heried hell. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst., Processus Noe 21 Comly kyng of mankyn, 

+2, Pleasing, agreeable, ‘nice’, to the senses or 
feelings generally. Ods. or.arch. 

c1z00 KX. Adis. 6055 Two quenes of Amazoyne, With 
twenty thousand... Faire maydenes..That weore wyght in 
bataile, And comly in bed. 1377 Lancw. P. PL. B. xv. 444 
Cloth pat cometh fro pe weuyng is nou3t comly to were, 
Tyl it is fulled. 1583 Stunpes Anat. Abus. 1, 51 Their 
haire would .. ouergrowe their faces, rather like monsters, 
than comlie sober christians. 1624 Carr. Smitu Virginia 
m, v. 56 The King was the comiliest, proper, civil! Salvage 
we incountred. 1671 Mivton Savzsont 1268. 1883 STEVEN- 
son Silverado Sq. (1886) 45 They said many kind and 
comely things about the people. 

8. Pleasing or agreeable to the moral sense, to 
notions of propriety, or sesthetic taste; becoming, 
decent, proper, seemly, decorous. azch. or Obs. 

[e¢ 1230 Hali Aleid, 25 Ba of god & of uuel, of cumelich & 
of uncumelich.] ¢ 1440 Prop. Parv. 88 Comcly, orsemely 
in syghte, decens. x196t Bre. Parknurst Jajunctions, A 
comelie and honest pulpet to be set in a comeli place of the 
Churche. 2568 Grarron Ciiron, II. 62 Robert Bishop of 
Hertford offered himself to beare his crosse, rather than 
he should so do, for that was not comely. 1597 Hooxer 
£eel, Pol. v. \xv.§ 9 For the comelier and better exercise 
of our religion. x6rr Binte Ps. xxxiii. 1 Prayse is comely 
for the vpright. 1614 Be. Haut Contentpl. O, T. vit. vy 
How justly doe wee take care of the comely burials of our 
friends, 1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Behaviour vii. 3x It is 
not comely to sup ones broath at Table, it ought to be eaten 
with a spoon, 21677 Barrow Seruz. Wks: 1716 I. 298 
Nothing is more comely and agreeable to humane nature 
than peaceable living. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 499 Marching 
home In comely order. E 
' +b, Befitting the purpose, appropriate, proper, 

1612 Woopat. Surg, ‘tate’ Whs. (1653) 1 A fine Iauncet 
is sone comely, and much fitter than a larger incision 
cnife, * ' Ty 
44. .absol, or as sb. Fair one. (Cf. Bricut B, 2., 
CuBar,.C, i., Farr, ete.) Obs. 7... : 
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. 61380 Will. Palerne 873 Kurteyslyche kneling pat-komli 

he grett. c1400 Destr. Troy 552 Jason. .pat comly [Medea] 

can clip in his close armes, - ; 

- 5. Combs, as + comely-looked z., having comely 

looks; comely-looking adj., ‘+ comely-wise adv. ~ 
2440 Promp. Parv, 108/2 Comly, or cumlywyse. Deceuter, 

1664 Pepys Diary 2x Jan., A comely-looked man he was, 


384 Borrow Zincali I. x. § 1. 167 One [woman] was more, 


comely looking than the other. . 

+Comely, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 c¥mlice, 3 
ecumeliche, 4 comeliche, comliche, cumli, 
commli, 4-5 comly, 5 cumly, 6 cumlie, come- 
lie, (combly), 6-8 comely. [OE. cyzilice adv. f. 
eynlte adj.: see-L¥2, Phonetic and sense history, 
as in the adj] Handsomely, nicely, suitably; in 
a seemly or becoming manner. 

a@x000 Beowulf 75 Ne hyrde ic cymlicor ceol gesyrwan. 
a12z25 St. Marher. 19 Pet ha cumeliche faren. @ 1300 Cur- 
sor AT, 15209 Quen pis hus was commli dight. ¢ 7350 Will, 
Palerne 2220 A cite nobul Enclosed comeliche aboute wib 
fyn castelwerk. ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 1707 Tho sye they 
.» Men of armes ffaste ride, On coursers comly dight.. cxsrx0 
Barctay Mirr. Good Manz, (1370) Aiij, Grauitie Which to 
both our states more comely may agree. 1597 Sitaxs. Lover's 
Compl, 65 Comely distant sits he by her side. 162x Burton 
Anat. Mel. ii. 1, (1651) 237 Decently and comely attired, 
1652 Jer. Tavior Ser, 1. Ep. Ded., He speaks comely. 

+Comely, v. Obs. rare—. [f. Comey a] 
trans. To make comely; to grace, adorn. 

1573 Tusser Husé, (1878) 189 One diligent seruiture, skil- 
full to waight, more comelieth thy table than other some 
eight, That stand for to listen, or gasing about. 

Comelyd, -nesse: see CUMBLED, Oés., be- 
numbed. 

Comen, early form of Cosmon a, and v. 

Comen, early form of Come zzf. and Za. Adie. 

+ Comenable, a Obs. Also 4 comunable, 
-bil. (Cf Coxtounasty.) Corrupt form of Conven- 
-ABLE, COVENABLE, due, convenient, suitable. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 10122 (Cott.) Par be castel standes stable 
And cherite es comunable [v, 7. couenabul), ¢ 1350 in Zug. 
Gilds (1870) 349 Weche. .sholde, to be comenable somaunse 
of be forseyde meyre, come. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 378 (Add. 
MSS.) A Comenable tyme is not yete comyn. 

+Comenaunt, Oss. Also 4 comenount, § 
comnand, 5-6 comnant, 6 cumnant, Corrupt 
form of COVENANT sd, and v. 

1382 Wycuir Gen, vi. 18, I shal sett my couenaunt 
[Lamb. AMS. c1400 comenount] of pees with thee. 1389 
Eng. Gilds 36 Pt alle pese comenauntz a-forsaid sshulde 
ben holden ferme and stable. cx435 Torr Sgt ity Sar 804, 
T schall make myn commnant so. a14s0 Kut. de la Tour 
(1868) 81 He yode .. and made comenaunt with a surgeon to 
hele two broken legges. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. 
Ixii, 8 As I haue kept comnant at the full, So craue I of 
you, to kepe cumnant with me. 

Comenaute, obs. f. Commonatty; Comence, 
Comend(e, obs. ff. Cosmrence, Coimenn; 
Comend, obs, pa. pple. of Common v.; Com- 
ener, obs. f. Cosmoner. 


- Comenic (komenik), a. Chem. Lapeer 


formed by transposing the syllables of meconte. 
In Comenie Acid, a dibasic acid, Cy H, Og, crystal- 
lizing in light yellow prisms: a product of the 
decomposition of meconic acid, hence called para- 
and meta-meconie acid. 

1873 Fownes’ Chem. 739. 1876 Harvey Afat. Med. 766. 

Comenlich, obs. form of Com ony. 

Comens, Coment, etc., obs. ff. CommeNcE, etc, 

Comente, -tie, -ty, obs. ff. Cosonry. 

Come-orff, sd. [f vbl. phr. 70 come off: see 
Come v. 61.] 

1. A coming off the field of action; a finish-np, 
a conclusion; an issue. 

1634 Suirntey Opfortunity 1. ii, This was Indifferently 
well carried ! I was jealous Of a more lame come-off, 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 235 The Hopes of a safe come 
off at last, 1726 M. Davies A ¢hen. Brit, u. 12 In order toa 
Politic come-off, he brought the matter to the Council-Table, 

2. A conclusion of an argument, discourse, etc, 

164% Mitton Axinady, tt. Wks. (1847) 60/2 A quick come. 
off, 166z R. L'Estrance Xelaps'd Afostate, For a Come- 
off; All things must be done with singleness of heart, 
1734 Nortn Exam. 644 It would make one Grin to ob- 
serve the Author's Come-off from this and the rest of the 
Charters in this ‘Time, 

3. The coming off or performance -of anything 
planned. 

3857 Costetto Afillionaire Mincing L. 60 (Hoppe) That 
don’t look like a come-off. . : 

4. A ‘getting off? a duty, etc.; an evasion, ex- 
cuse for non-performance, 

2849 C. §. Biro Mariolairy 46 They pray to them as a 
come-off, 18538 Hoce Life Shelley 11. 543 It was a come 
off, but it would not do, 2870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Dowt, 
Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 47 To give money to a sufferer is 
only a come-off” 5 : 

+ Comeole, obs, by-form of Cameo. ‘ 

x688 R, Houme Armoury 1. 41/1 The Comeole is akind 
of Onyx stone of a black colour. ont 

Come-outer, sb.- U.S. [irreg. f. verbal phrase 
come out’ (see CoME v. 63) + -ER.]’ One who 
‘comes out’ or separates himself on principle 
from an established society or organization ; 


originally applied to certain religious dissenters ; | 


pt radical reformer in religious matters, © -. : 


COMES. 


3855 Hauisurton Hanan Nature (Bartlett), lama Chris. - 
tian man of the sect called come-outers, and have had ex- 
perience, 1860 Mansi Eze, Lang.275 Independent thinkers, 
who pride themselves on their hostility to venerable shams, 
and their disregard of hoary conventionalities, I mean the - 
comeouters, 1881 Harpers Mag. Feb. 386 Radical re. 
formers, * come-outers ", revolutionists. : 

Come-o’-will. Sc. Also come-of-will. Any 
person (or thing) that comes of his own accord," 
or without being invited; a plant that springs up 
spontaneously ; 2 bastard child, (Jam.) - 

1815 Scorr Guy AZ. iii, ‘Little curlie Godfrey—that’s the 
eldest, the come_o’ will, as I may say’. 1823 Blackw, 
Mag. Mar. 314 (Jam.) ‘The rest are upstarts and come-o’- 
wills’, 1858 CartyLe Fred, Gt, 11; vir. ix, A tame raven 
come-of-will. 

Comer (kx'maz). [f. Coste v. +-ER1.] 

1. One who comes ; a visitor, an ‘arrival’, 

1362 Lanot, P. Pi. A. 1, 206 Freres with feir speeches 
fetten him pennes ; For knowynge of Comers kepten [7 
copeden] him as a Frere, ¢2400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) xxx. 
136 Ma ban xxx™ of folke, withouten commers and gangers., 
1526-34 TinDaLe JZaré vi. 3x There were many commers 
and goers, 1590 Srenser /, Q. 1. viii. 3 Whose gates he 
fownd fast_shutt, ne living wight To .. answere commers 
call, 1596Snaks, Merch. V.s.t.21. 1659 Leak Waterwhs. 

For the facility of comers between the two Towns, 1775 

ounson Jax. no Tyr. 1x To leave his house to a casual 
comer. 1865 TroLtore Belton Est. ix. 101 So Clara pre- 
pared for the arrival, and greeted the comer. 

+b. with adverbs, about, again, by, in, out, ete. 

3362 Lanox. P. PZ. A. mt. 4x For knihtes of Cuntre.and 
Comers aboute. 1388 Wycuir Zzes, xxxv.7 Y shal take 
awei fro ita goere and a comere azen. ¢1400 Afol, Lol, 
68 Pe disciplis lowse pe comar out, 1376 GascoiGNe Steele 
Gi. (Arb.) 65 And shewe their scarres to every commer by. 
1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 216 Comers in, and 
goers out of one countrey into another. 1800 BextHaM 
Vks. X. 356 Comers-in by birth; comers-in by migration. 

ec. often qualified by a word prefixed, as erst, 
geext comer, CHANCE-, NEW-COMER, INCOMER. 

1377 Lani. P. P/. B. xix. 140 Buryden his body & beden 
pat men sholde Kepen it fro nizt-comeres. 1526 TINDALE 
Gal. ii, 4 Be cause of incommers. 1348 Upatt, etc, rasa. 
Par., Matt. iv. 33 Farre cummers, out of other straunge 
countreyes. 1649 Br. Haut Cases Conse. 1. ix. 82 Offering 
themselves to the next commer. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 183 Treat their new comers with breach of 
faith. 18x CoLeripcE in Southey's Life of Bell (1844) Il. 
645 Disagreeable even to foot-comers, and far more so to 
carriages, 31842 Tennyson Hitt Waterfroof i, But let it 
not be such as that You set before chance-comers, 

d. All comers: everybody or anybody that 
comes or chooses to come. 

1568 Grarron Chron, II, 380 The king. .who all that tyme 
kept open household for all honest commers. 1614 Br. HALL 
Coutempl. O. T. vi. iv, To stand alone, and challenge all 
comers, 1697 Cortier Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. (1709) 118 The 
Temple of Honour stands open toall Comers. 1861 Hucues 
Tone Brown at Oxf. iv, (1889) 3x To make his rooms 

Ieasant to all comers, 1867 Morey Burke (1888) 28 

Where Johnson did conversational battle with all comers. 

+2. A grower or springer up: said (with qualifi- 
cation) of a plant. Oés. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 594 These latter sort [of plants] are all 
swift and hasty Comers, 

Comer(é, obs. f. Cuber, CUMMER, 

Comerade, obs. f. ComRaDE. 

Comerawnce, obs. f. CoxBRranoe. 

+ Comered, Perh. f. Cummenr, F, comseére ‘ fel- 
low godmother’ + -RED, as in Aznved, kindred. (It 
is too early for comzade.) 

61488 Plumpton Corr. 63 (An: abbot writes to the father 
of his god-child) You, with my lades, your mother and your 
wife, my comered .. {Signed} Your poore gossip and true 
lover, etc. 

+Co-me rit, v. Ols—. [f. Co- 14+ MERIT 2.] 
To merit conjointly. 

1658 Br. Reynotps Lord's Supp. xii, 602 Without any 
assisting or comeriting cause. 1 

Come-rogue: see COMROGUE, 

Comerous, obs, f. Cumprous, : 

| Comes. A Latin word [plur. comé?-es, from 
cont- together + 2-2¢, 27-202, to go] meaning ‘ com- 

: ’ - M 
panion, comrade’, which became in late L. a 
designation for an attendant of the prince, and for 
the occupant of a state office (as the Comes Littoris 
Saxonict in Britain), and in the Middle Ages, a 
title of rank =OE, cor?, surviving in F. comfe, Eng. 
Count. TheLatin word is occasionally employed 

(pronounced kéi'm7z) in certain technical uses, as 

a. Eccl. Antig. A book containing the epistles 
and gospels read at mass, esp. the Roman missal 
lectionary attributed to St. Jerome. 

b. Afusic, The repetition of the (dux’ or sub- 
ject of a fugue in another part, usually at the 
interval of a fifth above or a fourth below. 

ce. Anat, A companion artery, vein, nerve, etc. 

d. Astron, A small companion star in any 
duplex, triplex, or other ‘system’, 

* 1683 Cave Ecclesiastic? Introd. 56 Have the Comitative 
‘Honour, or the same Place and Dignity which the Comztes 
who had well discharg’d their trust had_conferr’d- upon 
them. 1838 Peany Cycl. X1.2/2 s.v. Fugue, When the subject 
.. or dux :.is comprised between the tonic and the domi- 
nant, the answer (or comes) must be given in the notes con- 
tained between the dominant and the octave. 1844 LincarD 
Angle Sax. Cl, (2858) IT. xi, 187 The Cones, or book of 


COMESSATION. 


Gospels and Epistles for all the Sundays and festivals in the 

ear, 3846 MeCuctocn Acc. Brit. Lpire (1854) 1. 263 
That the sheriff was originally the deputy of the comes or 
earl, 1867-77 G. F, Cuampers Asévou. Vocab. 914 The 
smaller of two stars forming a ‘ Double Star’ is often called 
the comes of the principal star, 1875 I. Haypen Dis. 
Heart 7 Their arterial comites with the subclavian arteries, 
1880 Grove Dict, Alus., Dix (leader), an early term for 
the first subject in a fugue—that which leads; the answer 
being the comes or companion, 

+ Comessation. Oés. Also 4 commessa- 
cioun, 5 comessacoun, 6 commessacyon, 6-7 
commessation. [a. OF. comessacton (13th ¢.), 
ad, L. comessdtiov-ent, a Bacchanalian revel and 
procession, a carouse, f. cdmessari, better cdmds- 
sd-ri, held to be ad. Gr. «wydt-ev to hold a 
revel, f. «pos revel. In L. the word was early 
associated with conedére (comesunt, -essunt) to eat 
up, and hence it was often coupled with ebrietas, 
drunkenness.] 

1. Feasting, banqueting, ‘riotous eating’ (Blount). 

¢1380 Wyciir Sev. Sel. Wks, II, 224 Sich ofte etingis of 
men ben clepid commessaciouns. ¢ xqoo Aol. Lodl, xxvi. 
93 Kalendis of Janiuer, in wilk sum seyingis, & comes- 
Sacouns, & 3eftis, are yeuyn. 1544 Sufi, Hen. PIT in 
Four Supphec. 53 What commessacyon, dronckenes, etc. 
1582 N. ‘T. (Rhem.) Gad, v. 21 Fornication .. envies, mur- 
ders, ebrieties, commessations[Wyc.ir, unmesurable etyngis 
TINDALE, glottony ; 16xz revellings}. 1642 T. Tavtor Ged's 
Fudgem, 103 In all his day-riots or nights commessations, * 

2. Eating together, 

¢1645 Howext Lett, (1650) II. 24 Ther could be no true 
frendship without commessation of a bushell of salt. 1686 
tr, Bouhours’ St, Ignatius un. 117 The Agapes, or Commes- 
sations of the Primitive Christians. 

Comestible (kgme'stib’l), z. and sb. Also 6 
comestable, commestyble. [a. F. comestible or 
ad. late L. comestibilis, £. comest- var. of comées- 
ppl. stem of comedére to eat up, devour, f. com- 
altogether + edére to eat. The adj. appears to have 
become obs. in Eng. before 1688 ; but it has been 
reintroduced, in sb, use, from French in 19th c.} 

+A. adj. Fit to eat, edible, eatable. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 39/4 All the metes of therthe that 
ben comestible, 1633-4 Act 25 Hen, VIII. c. 1x § 6 Any 
other fowle or their egges, not comestible. 1609 HoLLanp 
Amin, Marcel, XXx1 1x. 414 All things comestible were 
epett 1683 SaLoon Doron fed. 1, 314 Take a Comestible 
ti ing, as Flesh of Fowls, Beasts, Fishes, etc. 

. sb. Anything to eat, an article of food ; A/. 
eatables. (Usually somewhat humorous or affected.) 

1837 T. Hoox Yack Brag xx, He resolved upon having a 
strong reinforcement of comestibles, 1848 Lytton Harold 
vi. vi; Other not despicable comestibles, 1865 Miss Brap- 
von Six Fasper III. i, 5 Packing the comestibles. 

Come'stion. Ods. [ad. late L. comestion-em 
eating, devouring, f. comedére: see prec.] Eating ; 


also 7ig., the devouring action of fire. 
* @1620 JER. Dyke Se/, Sernt, (1640) 263 There must be a 
manducation, 2 comestion of the Word. @1625 Boys Wés. 
(1630) 7or Neither was this eating .. a seeming only to take 
bread, and fish, and honie, but it was a true comestion. 
1650 Buiwer Anthroponed, xii, raz The mouth whose office 
was comestion or assumption of solid aliment. 1654 AsHMOLE 
Cheunt, Coll, 107 Let it be delivered to insatiable Comestion, 
that being by degrees. . burnt into Ashes, etc. 1656 BLounT 
Glossogr., Comestion (comestio), an eating or devouring. 
Comet (kpmét). Forms: 3-7 comete, 6 
comette, Sc. comeit, 7 comett, commet, com- 
meat, 5- comet. [In late OF. cometa, a. L. 
cométa (also conétés), a. Gr, kounrns wearing long 
hair, (dor}p) “opjrys long-haired star, comet; f. 
xopa-ev to wear the hair long, f. «dun the hair of 
the head, transf. the tail of a comet. Thence, early 
ME. comete, probably afterwards reinforced by F. 
comate, ad. L. cométa.} . 
_1. A celestial body moving about the sun in a 
greatly elongated elliptical, or a parabolic orbit, and 
consisting (when near the sun) of a bright star-like 
nucleus surrounded with a misty light, and having 
a train of light or ‘tail’, sometimes of enormous 
length, and usually directed away from the sun. 
A comet remains visible from the earth only for a short 
time, i.e. while it is in a part of its orbit near the sun, 
They have in all ages been superstitiously regarded as 
heralds of strange or disastrous events. 
. 1184 0. 2. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1066 Sume men cwedon 
pat hit cometa se steorra waere, bone sume men hatad pone 
fiexedon steorran. ¢ 2208 Lay. 17872 Pa isehjen heo feorre 
zenne selcude sterre..Ofhimcomen leomen i gastliche scinen. 
pe steorre is ihate a latin comete. 1297 R. Gove. (21724) 548 
A sterre with a launce, bat comete iclupedis. ¢1440 Promp. 
Parz. 89 Comet sterre or blasynge sterre, cometa. 1549 
Compl, Scot. vi, (1872) 58 Ane sterne .. callit ane comeit; 
quhen it is sene, ther occurris haistyly eftir it sum grit 
myscheif. ¢zgox Suaxs. x Hen. VI, 1.1, 2 Comets import- 
ing change. of Times and States, Brandish your crystall 
Tresses in the Skie.- 1688 R, Houme Avsuoury ui. 42/2 A 
Comett is the Embassador of some extraordinary matter. 
1727 THoMson To Mem, Sir ¥. Newton 77 He, first of Men, 
with awfut Wing pursu’d The Comet thro’ the long Elliptic 
Curve, “1742 Younc We, Th. iv. 706 Hast thou’ ne'er seen 
the comet's flaming flight? 1868 Lockyer tr. Guillemin’s 
Hleavens 269 It is now proved that most of the observed 
comets, if not all, form part of the solar system, 

8, The Latin form was frequent in ME.; also 
stella cometa, varied ‘with stella -comata (see Co- 
MATE), : 

Vou. TI, 
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1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R. vit. xx. (1495) 33x Cometa 
is 2 sterre byclypped with brennynge gleymes. 1460 Car- 
Grave Chroi. 225 A sterre thei clepe comata, directing his 
bemes rite onto Frauns. Fapyan vit. ccxxvii. 256 The 
starre called stella cometa, or y® blasynge starre. 

+ Js 

1579 Fenton Guitciard. xx, (1599) 942 He seemed to bring 
certaine predictions and comets of his death. 1608 Br. Hatt 
Char. Virtues § V.1. 62 (The Good Magistrate]. .the refuge 
ofinnocensie, the Comet of the guiltie. 2816 Byron Churchill's 
Graze, 1 stood beside the grave of him who blazed The 
comet of 2 season. 1878 SEELEY Stezz I. 332 The lurid 
comet of Napoleon's fortune seemed likely to become a 
fixed star in the heavens. 

+2. An old game at cards. Ods. 

1689 SHADWELL Suvy F. 1. i, Conversation .. mixed now 
and then with ombre, trump, comet, or Incertain. 1693 
Soutnerne Afaid’s Last Prayer wt. iii, You have won 
above £600 of her at Comet. 1742 H. Wavroce Lett. H. 
Mann 28 Aug., The evenings..Lady Mary, Miss Leneve 
and I play at Comet. 1864 A thenawuim No, 1922. 269/2 The 
Comet-game, otherwise called Manille. 

8. Used as Eng. for Cometes, name of a genus of 


Humming-birds with long tails. 

1862 Woop Na?. Hist. 11. 249 The Sappho Comet, or the 
Bar-tailed Humming Bird .. is a native of Bolivia. 1866 
Arovit Reign Law v. (ed. 4) 243 ‘Iwo species of the Comets 
in which two different kinds of luminous reds or crimsons 
are nearly all that serve to distinguish the Species, 


4. atirib.and Comd.,as comet-capiuring, -strewn 
adjs.; comet-finder, comet-seeker, a telescope 
of comparatively low power and having a large field, 
used in searching for comets ; comet-tail, the tail 
of, or a tail like that of, a comet; comet-wine, 
wine made in a comet-year, popularly reputed to 
have superior flavour; comet-wise adv., in the 
manner of a comet ; comet-year, a year in which 


a notable comet has appeared. 

1887 Procror Other Suns than Ours 12x The *comet- 
capturing ways of the giant planets. 1693 Drypen Fivenal 
Sat. x. (1697) 271 Her *comet-eyes she darts on ev'ry grace. 
1837 THACKERAY Ravenszwing vii, Ihave some *Comet hock. 
187x tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal, § 53. 246 The telescope A, 
a *comet-seeker of 4 inches aperture and 30 inches focus. 
1876 G. F. CHampers Astvon, yor The comet-seeker is 
merely a cheap equatorial provided with an inferior object- 
glass and coarsely-divided circles. 1886 Procror in 19// 
Cent. May 690 Regions of *comet-strewn space. a 1769 
Fatconer Deser, Ninety-Gun Ship (R.), Its huge mast ,. 
From which a bloody pendant stretch’d afar Its *comet-tail, 
denouncing ample war. 1860 4/2 Y. Round No. 54. 87 Ac- 
quainted with "['wenty port, and *comet vintages. 1839-48 
Batey Festus xiv, 207 A sword of fire curved *comet-wise. 
1871 M. Couns Afarg. & Merch. 1. v. 159 Chateau Lafitte, 
of the *comet year. eae 

Cometarium (kgmétéeridm). [mod.L., f. 
cométa+-ARIUM: after Alanetarium.] A mechani- 
cal contrivance (invented by Desaguliers) for illus- 
trating motion in an eccentric orbit. 

1786 J. Fercuson Astron. § 405. 1867-77 G. F, CuamBers 
Astron. Vocab. Def, 

[f. Comer or L. 


OTe 

Cometary (kpmétiri), a. 
comttta + -ARY, after planetary, in late L. planéta- 
rius, CF. F. cométatre.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a comet or comets. 

1652 GauLe Magastvom. 72 The prodigious aspects in the 
heavens (planetary, as well’ as cometary) 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Alan u. iv. 400 Revolutions either in a planetary or 
acometary Orbit. 1787Smraton in Phil. Trans. LXXVIT. 
319 note, A similar instrument to be made for cometary .. 
observations. 1853 Herscner Pop. Lect, Sr. iii. § 42. (1873) 
126 Few persons at all acquainted with cometary history. 

2. Of the nature of a comet ; comet-like. 

1847 De Quincey Ws. (1862) VII. 53 Their [coaches’] 
periods of revolution were so cometary and uncertain. 1869 

HILLIPS Vesuv. iii. 85 Cometary or star-like meteors. 1873 
E. Dowpen in Contemp. Rev. July 176 This cometary ap- 
parition .. where lies its nucleus? and is its orbit ascertain- 
able? What is Victor Hugo? . 

Comether (kemeda1). dial. or collog. [A dial. 
pronunciation of come hither, used as a coaxing 
invitation to cows, horses, etc.] In to pst one's 
(the) comether on; to exercise persuasion or coax- 
ing on, to persuade over, coax, wheedle; to get 
under one’s influence. 

1838 Lover Handy Andy ii, 22 He. .looks pistols at any 
one that attempts putting his comether on the widow. 1883 
Reape in Havers Mag. July 2053/2 We must buy him, or 
put the comether on him. 1888 Berkshk. Gloss., Comether, 
come hither. To put the ‘comether’ on a person is to re- 
strain him. 1890 Az Jris/hmax (from correspt), ‘Sure, he 
could put his comether on any woman !” 

Cometic (kometik), a. [£ Gr. sours, L. co- 
méa comet +-10, after planetic, L.. planéticws, Gr. 
maavytixds.] Of or pertaining to a comet or comets; 
of the nature of or resembling a comet. 

1668 Phil. Trans. III, 807 An Inclination of the Cometick 
Disk to the Sun. x6 niston Th. Earth u. (1722) 187 
The whole Cometick System. 1803 Zdix, Rev, I. 429 The 
| aed eccentricity of the cometic orbits. 1879 Newcoms 

HOo.pen Astron, 391 The cometic nucleus. 
-b. fig. Having some noted attribute of comets: 
blazing ; portentous ; erratic. 

x66x K, W: Conf: Charac., Meere Polititian (1860) 27 De- 
vising plots against such as have been his coadjutors to this 
commetique serenity. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirk- 
land I, v. 126 His comings and goings were. .always cometic, 

Come‘tical, a..? Obs. [£ asprec. +-at.] =prec. 
* 2665 )Phil. Trans. 1.105 The discus of the Cometical Body. 
3748 Hartiey Obsert. Man 1. ii. 107-A fresh-intermixture 


COMPFIT. 


of like cometical Particles. jig. 1856 Tait's Afag. XXII. 
7oz No cometical eccentricities, 


Cometo‘grapher, [mod. f. Gr. type *xopy70- 
ypad-os, f, kopAras comet +-ypages writing, writer 
+-ER: cf. F. cométographe, and see -GRAPHER.] 
One who describes comets. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies t. viii. 262 Rochenbach, a Great 


Cometographer, quoted by Hevelius. 1867-77 G. F, Cna- 
BERS Asfroz. 1V. vii. 381 Some modern cometographers. 


Cometo'graphy. [mod. f as prec. + -GRaPnHy. 
Cf. mod.L. cometographia, F. cométographie.] De- 
scription of comets ; that part of astronomy which 
treats of comets. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 104 Hevelius, in his Prodromus 
(by him so called because it is as a Harbinger to his Cometo- 


graphy). 1686 Goan Celest, Bodies ui. ii, 439. 1876 G. F. 
CramBERS A sf707. 914. 


Cometoid (kp-métoid). [f. Conn + -or.] 
+a. A name proposed for the asteroids (quot. 

1805). Obs, b. A name proposed by Prof. Kirk- 
wood of Indiana for luminous meteors. 

x80g W. Tayior in Monthly Alag. XIX. 535 Would not 
the term cometoids correspond best with the phenomena ? 
187x Kirkwoon in Brit, Assoc. Rep. 1.49 The motions of 
egret er alla meteors (or cometoids, as perhaps they might 

e called). 


Cometo'logy. [f. Gr. type *xounrodoyia, f. 
xopnrns (see above) + -Aoyia: see -Locy.] The 
branch of astronomic science which deals with 


comets, In mod. Dicts. 
Come-to-pass, sd. zvare. Occurrence, event, 
fulfilment. 


1823 Gant L£xtail Il, iv. 33 A very sudden come-to-pass. 

Comewne, obs. f. ComMUNE v. 

Comfect, obs. f. ConFecr, 

Comferd, obs. pa. t. of Comrort v. 

Comferie, -ry, obs. ff. ComFREY. 

Comfit (ka mfit), sd. Forms: 5 confeit, -fyt, 
-fet, 5-6 -fite, 5-8 -fit, 6 -fitte, comfet(te, -fyte, 
-fytt, 6-7 -fitt(e, -fite, 6-S cumfit, 7 -fitt, com- 
fect, 6- comfit. [ME. confyt, a. OF. confit, con- 
fite:—L. confectum, confecta, sb. uses of confectus, 
-a, -ttm, pa. pple. of conficere to prepare, make 
ready (f. cot- together + sie to make), whence 
F. confire to preserve, pickle, etc. (Cf. Correct.) 
The change of coz- to com-, before /, is English.] 

1, A sweetmeat made of some fruit, root, etc., 
preserved with sugar; now usually a small round 
or oval mass of sugar enclosing a caraway seed, 
almond, etc. ; a sugar-plum. 

1334-5 Bursar’s Acc. (Merton College Rec. MS.), Gingebr’ 
confit dim. lib. viid, ¢14g0 Voc. in IV9..Weilcker 574/36 
Confectio, confyt. 1474 Caxton Chesse ut. v. Gvj, They that 
make confeccions and confites and medecynes. 1547 Boorpe 
Introd. Knowl. 161 They wyll eate magots as fast as we 
wyll eate comfets. 1886 Cocan Haven Health xxvi. (1612) 
43 Coriander cumfits. 1598 Suaxs. Merry W. v. v. 22 Let 
it. haile kissing Comfits. 1694 Westmacotr Scrifi. Hedy. 

Condited Almonds, vulgarly called Almond Comfits. 1828 

corr F. AY. Perth viii, Wine is drunk, comfits are eaten, 
and the gift is forgotten when the flavour is past away. 
1852 R.S. Surtees Spouge's Sp. Tour ivii. 324 [He] dis- 
tributed..comfits to the rest of the juvenile party. 

+b. Hence, J confit. Obs. 

1430 Tzv0 Cookery-bks. 8 Take red anys in comfyte. /dd. 

4 Brawn in comfyte. ¢1460 J, Russet. Bs. Nurture 714 
in Badecs Bk. 166 With carawey in confite. 

+e. gi, Liquid or syrapy ‘preserves’ ; 
Obs. rare. 

1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Pears, Do not take the Pan 
off the Fire, till such time as you judge the Fruit [Pears] 
done enough. .then take the Pan off the Fire, and put your 
Comfits into some Earthen Vessel. /éid. s.v. Syrup, They 
do not make liquid Conifits of Violets. 

2. Contdh., as conefit-cake, -maker, 

1894 Prat Fewell-ho. 1. 55 Such as the Confit-makers vse 
to put their confites in. 1896 Snaks, 1 Hex. /V, mu. i. 253. 
1600 Let. in Harington Nuge Ant. 122 To eat two morsels 
of rich comfit cake. 1631 Dexker Alatch me in Lond. 1. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 137 A Comfitmaker with rotten teeth. 

+ Comfit, v. Ods. Also con-, [orig. perh. a. 
OF, confiter, £. confit; afterwards referred directly 
to Comrir sb.] trans. ¥ 

+1. To prepare, make into a‘ preparation’. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 243/4 Take thyse thynges & 
confyte them with the Juse of porret. 

2. To preserve, to pickle; ¢s2. (in later use) to 
preserve with sugar, make into a comfit. ; 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour N iijb, His herte confyted in 
spyeces I had made themperour and his wyf to ete hit. 
1878 Lyte Dedoens wv. lviii. 520 The Apothecaries..do use 
to preserve and comfit the roote of Eryngium. x629 J. 
Cote Of Death 174 The Comfit-maker or Apottecarie that 
comfites them [Walnuts or Figges}. 1656 Cowiey Pindar. 
Odes, The Afuse, The Fruit .. Thou comfitest in Sweets to 
make it last. 1725 BraDLey Fant. Dict. s.v. Purslain, If 

ou would comfit your Purslain .. powder them well with 
Ratt and Cloves..fill the Pot with good Vinegar. /é¢d. s.v, 
Tansy, The Root being comfited with some Honey. 1736 
Barwey Housel, Dict. 36 Apples comfited whole or in halves. 
_ § Humorously for comfort; in second quot. with 
pun, implying ‘to help (oneself) to comfits’. 

1598 Meres Pall, Tamia, Comfit thyself, sweet Tom, with 
Cicero’s glorious return to Rome, 1631 Heywoop Fair 
Maid of West 1. v. Wks. 1874 II. 325, I will make bold to 
march in towards your banquet, and there comfit my selfe, 
and cast all carawayes downe my throat. 3 4 


jelly. 


COMFITURE. 


Hence Comfited fA/. a., Comfiting vil. sb. 

zs80 Hortvnanp Treas. Jv, Tong., Confiction ot coifie 
?ure, a confiction, or confiting. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's 
Bk. Physicke 117/2 Take confitede mettes, cut them smalle, 
and contunde them to pappe. 1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. 
s.v, Appetite, Comfited Mulberries or Almonds. 

Comfiture (ko mfitiii). ? Obs. Also con-. [a. 
F. confiture, ad. L. confectiira preparation (£. coz- 
Jfictre) after ¥. confit: see Corr sé, and cf, Con- 
-FEOTURE. ] 

+1. A preparation of drugs. Ods. 

¢1386 Craucer Pard. 7. 534 Ther is no creature That 
eten or dronken hath of this confiture [v. 7. confecture].. 
That he ne shal his life anon forlete. 

2. A preparation of preserved fruit or the like; 


‘preserve’, confection. arch. or Obs. 

rgg8 Waror tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 64 b, Al these confy- 
tures may dure many yeares. 1578 Lyte Dodoens m1. xiv. 
336 Aconfiture made of the sayde roote [Elecampane]. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 777 There be some Houses, wherein Confi- 
tures and Pies, will gather Mould more than in others. 
rg2g BrapLey Faw. Dict. s.v.Cholichk, Give them Rhubarb 
in Powder, put into an Egg,orsome Comfiture. 1843 Blackw. 
Mag. LIV. 526 The sugar of your comfitures is too chalky 
for our discriminating tooth. 

+8. The preserving (of fruit, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1601 Hontanp Pliny I. 406 The Raisins called sassa..of 
their patience to indure their drying and confiture. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

21626 Bacon New Atl. (1650) 3x A Confiture-House ; 
where we make all Sweet-Meats, Drie and Moist. 1872 
Daily News 3 May 6/1 Skill in comfiture making. 

Comfort (ka mfait), v. Forms: 3 conforti, 
3-4 comforti, 3-5 conforte, 4 cumfort(e, con- 
ford, comfortie, -tye, coumforte(n, cowmforte, 
4-5 cumforth(e, counfort(e, comford(e, 4-6 
comforth(e, comforte, confort, 5 comfford, 4- 
comfort. (7a. ¢. comforted: in 4-5 comfort, 4 
-forth, cumfort, confort, 5 comferd, cumfurth; 
pa. t. and pple. 5 comford.) [a. OF. cztz-, con- 
Sorter (=Pr, Sp., It. confortar) :—L. confortire to 
strengthen, f, cov- intensive + fort-2s strong. (Used 
by Macer, ‘confortat stomachum’; frequent in 
Ttalaand Vulgate; for form, cf. aggravdre.) The 
phonetic change of coz- to com- is English.] 

+1. ¢rans. To strengthen (morally or spiritu- 
ally); to encourage, hearten, inspirit, incite. Ods. 

¢ 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 80 He (St. Matthew) prechede 
..And confortede pat clene maide .. Euere pis guode man 
hire bi-sou3te pat heo clene lijf ladde. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(Rolls) 2929 Pe king aurely is felawes confortede to fizte. 
@1300 Cursor AL, 15527 (Cott.) Petre, comforth breper pin 
quen i am ledd yow fra. /did. 21392 (Cott.) Constantine, 
luc vp... Til heuenward, and cumforth pe. 1382 WycuiF 
Luke i. 80 The child wexed, and was counfortid in spirit. 
1420 Anturs of Arth. iv, Thay kest of hor cowpullus .. 
Cumfordun hor kenettes. 1838 CovervALe 2 Sam. ii 7 
Let youre hande now therfore be comforted, and be ye 
stronge. 1674 N, Cox Gentl. Recveat, 1. (1706) 18 The Call, 
a Lesson blowed on the Horn to comfort the Hounds. 

+b. In a bad sense: To encourage in, or to, 
that which is evil. Obs. (Cf. next sense.) 

1362 Lane. P. PZ. A. u. rat From care to counforte the 
false, ¢1380 Wyciir Sed, Wks. 111, 328 Not to coumforte 
hem in here synne. rg2z-32 J, Lonctanpin Ellis Orig. Lett. 
1. 95 I. 248 Comfortyng erronyous persons in ther opynyons, 
zs3o Rastett BA, Purgat, ui. vili, It shuld confort a man 
to lyve vycyously. 

+ 2. To lend support or countenance to; to sup- 
port, assist, aid; to abet, countenance, ‘ back up’. 
Formerly common in legal use. 

3375 Barsour Bruce v. 178 Feill siss confort scho the kyng 
Bath wich siluer and vith met. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. Lv. 26 
For to amasse and gadre alway money wherin the deuyl 
conforteth hem. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 74 As touchyng 
the death of the aforesaid Becket, to the which he sware 
that he was neither ayding nor comfortyng, 164% Termes 
de la Ley 2 Abbettors in murders are those that command, 
procure, counsell, or comfort others to murder. 1726 Ay- 
Lirre Parerg. 8 Guilty of comforting and assisting the 
Rebels. : 

+8. To strengthen (physically), support; to 
make fast, secure. Os, rave. 

1382 Wyciir /sa, xii. 7 He coumfortide hym with nailes 
that it shulde not be moued. — Fs. exlvil, 13 He coum. 
fortede the lockis of thi gatis, 1g23-5 Lp. Berners ‘ross, 
I. 629 The other two were as wynges, to comfort the 
bataylles, if nede requyred. x60g Bacon Adv. Leari, u, 
To the King § 3 Water doth scatter itself. .except it be col- 
lected into some receptacle where it may by union comfort 
and sustain itself, 

b. fig. To confirm, corroborate. Obs. rare. 

1594 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. 1. xii, The euidence..doth not a 
little comforte and confirme the same [laws], 1603 FLorio 
Montaigne u. xii. (1632) pee Every one .. patcheth up and 
comforteth this received beliefe. 

+4. To strengthen (the bodily faculties, organs, 
etc.); to invigorate, refresh. Obs, 

Some of the later quots, lead on to sense 8. 

1303 R. Brunne Mandl, Synne 6996 Anoun cumfortede 
was Troyle so weyle Pat hys sykenes he forgate, 1382 
Wvcur Acts ix. 19 Whanne he hadde takun mete he was 
comfortid. 14.. Afed, ALS. in Archeol, XXX. 364 Jows of 
betonye .. Counfortyth a herynge. | 3460-70 Bh. Quint- 
essence. u. iv. 16 To comforte pe joynctis. x84x R. Coptanp 
Guydon's Fornint, ¥j, The water of M. Peter of spayne, 
that conforteth and clereth the syght. 2878 Lytr Dedoeus 
1, xxvii. 40 It comforteth the memory very much, 1637 
Beunt Voy. Levant 108 [Coffee] comforteth the braine. 
1671 Saumon S37, Aled. wt. xxii. 402 Goosbery bush—the 
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ripe berries .. comfort the stomach. 1728 Lomd. Gas. Na 

6349/2 A. Clyster to comfort the Bowels. = 
5. To minister delight or pleasure to; to 

gladden, cheer, please, entertain. Also fig. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synnue 4760 Anoper poynt cum- 
forteb me Pat God i deacon vnto a tre So moche ioye to 
here wypb eere. 1393 Lanoi. &. Pl. C. xvi. 194 Ich am a 
mynstral ..alle peuple to comfortye. ¢ cnerydes 76 
Yow to counfort is holy myn entente, This howse is all atte 
er comaundement. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ut. Ixvili. 409 

eu of the wal is..found..upon all olde walles that are 
moyst, and not comforted or lightned with the shining of 
the sonne. x6ox Suaxs. Fxd. C. ut. i, 284, 6x2 Drayton 
Poly-ol, viii. Notes 129 Britanie was comforted with whol- 
some beames of religious light. ; ea 

+6. To minister relief to; to relieve, assist (in 
sickness, affliction, etc.). Obs. —. 

1389 in Eng: Gilds (1870) 50 He shal comyn and vesyten 
hym [in prison], and comfordyn hym in his powere. 1393 
Lanci. P. Pt. C. x.97 Almes..to comfortie such cotyers 
and crokede men and blynde. 1529 Faitn Antithesis § 17 
Christ came to seeke the poore & comfort them. x6rz 
Suaxs. W/int. 7.1. iii. 56 In comforting your Euilles. 2798 
Worpsw. /diot Boy tv, She quite forgot to send the Doctor 
To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 

7. To soothe in grief or trouble; to relieve of 
mental distress ; to console, solace. (The ordinary 
current sense.) ‘ 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 4204 Bedwer bigan to conforti be 
wonman ..& bihet hire bote of hire oe ex350 Will, 
Palerne 1512 Sche hire fader cumfort fast as sche mi3t. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 95 Hire frendes whiche pat 
knewe hire heuy pouht Comforten hire. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener 
(Roxb.) 8713, I drede me that she wil dey ‘The soner, but 
she counforted be Of thes tithinges. rg92 SHaxs. Row. 5 
Ful. m. v.230 Thou has’t comforted me marue’lous much. 
164x J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 38 To comfort the 
afflicted state of Christians. 1749 FieLpinc Zon Younes vi. 
xiii, I thought it would have comforted your la’ship. 1872 
Geo, Euiot Afiddlem. \xxviii, That look of misery would 
have been a pang to him, and he would have sunk by her 
side to comfort her. 1884 W. C. Smitu Ad/drostan 54 It 
might comfort him to know our bliss. 

+b. with 2p. Obs. rare. (Cf. cheer up.) 

1603 Knottes //ist. Turks 289 Had not Cali Bassa by his 

grave oe comforted up his dying spirits. 
c. ref. 

@1300 Cursor MM. 24246 (Cott.) Nu comforth pe .. And 
werp awai pi wepe. c1440 [fomydon 513 ‘Thus she com- 
fortyde hyr amonge, And efte she felle in mornynge stronge. 
1754 Richarpsox Grandison 13 Mar. (and year), She com- 
forted herself, that Sir Charles would be able to soften 
their resentments. 1856 Froupe //ist, Zug. (1858) 11. ix. 
309 They comforted themselves with the hope that, etc. 


d. The passive is often used in sense ‘ to accept 
comfort’, ‘to take comfort’, 

1362 Wycur /sa. xl. Beth coumfortid, 3ee my puple. 
1611 Biste Fer. xxxi. 15 Rahel weeping for her children, 
refused to be comforted. 1860 Geo. Extot Afil/ on FU. vi. 
iv, Maggie dear, be comforted—don’t grieve. 

+0. dtr. (for ref.) To take comfort. Oés. 


rare. (Cf. Comrort sé. 9.) 

1600 SHaxs, A. ¥, LZ. 11, vi. 5 Liue a little, comfort a 
little, cheere thy selfe a little. 

8. trans. To bring into a comfortable state (of 
body and feelings), allay physical discomfort, 
make comfortable. 

(App. only of modern use: the earlier quots. merely lead 
towards it, Cf. also 1672, 1725, in 4.) 

[2a1400 Morte Arth. 944 Caughte of be colde wynde to 
comforthe hym seluene. 1595 Suaks. Fok v. vii. 41 In- 
treat the North To make his bleake windes kisse my 
parched lips, And comfort me with cold. 286z Ruskin 
Munera P.{x880) 6 Things which serve .. to sustain and 
comfort the body.) Miss Brapvon /shmael xv, Re- 
freshed by the coffee and comforted by the warmth of the 
stove. Afod, Advt. A grateful and comforting beverage. 

Comfort (komfait), sb. Forms: 3 cun-, kun- 
fort, 3-4 cumfort, 3-6 confort(e, 4 cumforte, 
-ford, conforth, -forp, -fforte, counfort, com- 
fortd, 4-5 coumforde, 4-6 cumforth, coum- 
fort(e, comforth(e, -forte, 5 counforde, con- 
ford, -foorte, 5-6 comford(e, 6 -furth, coom- 
fort, 4~ comfort. [a. OF. cusfort, confort (11th 


c, in Littré) = It. and OSp. conforto, a sb. app. of . 


Romanic age, from stem of coufort-dre, OF. con- 
Jort-er to ComFort. It took the place of OE. 
Srofor, with which it is used indifferently in enumer- 
ating the nine zvouver or ‘comforts’ against 
temptations, in Ancren Riwle p. 226 seq.] 

+1. Strengthening; encouragement, incitement; 
aid, succour, support, countenance. Cor comfort 
of: on the strength of. Ods. except in archaic legal 


use (in phr. afd and comfort). 

@ 1228 Ancr, R, 14 Of fleschliche vondunges .. & kunfort 
ageines ham, [1352 Act 25 Zdw. /I/, Stat. v. c. 2 Si home 
--Soit aherdant as enemys nostre dit Seignour Ie Roi.: 
donant a eux cid ou confort.]_ cx400 fol. Lait. 37 Pet pat 
consentun wip pe doars..or defendun, or 3euen consey! or 
confort. 2460 Carcrave. Chron, a75 If..thei make ony 
paderiae in coumfort of Richard, samtyme Kyng, thei to 
be punchid as tretouris. 1493 Festivadd (W. de W. 1515) 
153 b, He came in company of recheles people, & by com- 
forte of them he lefte his faste and dyde ete. 1528 Gar- 
piner in Strype Zeel, Afent, 1. App. xxiv. 62 Upon com- 
furth of such words as his Ho. had spoken unto us. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VIT, The comfort that the rebels should receiue 
vnderhand from the Earle of Kildare. x BLACKSTONE 
Comut, IV, 82 Ifa man be adherent to the king’s enemies 
++ giving to them aid and comfort, 


COMFORT. 


+b. concr, One who or that which strengthens 
or supports; a support, a source of strength. Ods. 
1455 Paston Lett, 239 1. 329 We. .prey to The to be oure 
confort and Defender. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. 
11. (1586) 50b, You must have a little walled hedge, to teach 
the springs. .to climbe by, which wil be a jolly Stay and a 
comfort to them. - 
+2. Physical refreshment or'sustenance ; refresh- 
ing or invigorating influence. (Cf. Comrore v. 4.) 
1377 Lanai. P. Pf. B. x1. 253 On a walnot .. is a bitter 
barke, And after pat bitter barke..Is a kirnelle of conforte 
kynd torestore. 1543 Becon /nveet, Swearing Wks. (1564) 
212b, They would tast .. not so much as a poore ale- 
bery for the comfort of their hart. x52 Gh. Com. Prayer, 
For rain, That we may receiue the fruites of the yearth to 
our comforte. 26rx Tourneur Ath, Trag. ut. iv, Clouds. . 
rais’d by the Comfort of The Sunne to water dry and barren 
grounds. ° 
concr. 163x Marnnam Weald of Kent w. i. (1668) 2 
bo i by some manner of comfort, as dung, mart, fresh 
.-or such other refreshings. 
+3. Pleasure, enjoyment, delight, gladness. Olds. 
e1230 Hali Merd. 27 Hare confort & hare delit hwerin is 
hit al? 1386 Crnaucer Prol, 773 Conforte ne myrthe is 
non To riden by fe wey dombe as a stone. @xz400-g0 
Alexander & Sum .. has comforth to carpe. .Of curtaissy of 
kny3thode, of craftis of armys. 1568 Grarron Chron. 
II, 380 When these Justes had continued. ..xxilij. dayes, to 
the great joye and comforte of the young lustie Bachelers. 


+4. Relief or aid in want, pain, sickness, etc. 
Obs. (Cf. ComFort v. 6.) : 


21340 HaMPoLe Psalter cxivi. 3 His byndyngis is be 
sacramentis in be whilke we hafe comforth til we perfytly 
be hale. ¢xq00 Hom. Rose 6508 Lete bere hem [beggers] to 
the spitel anoon, But, for me, comfort gete they noon. 1568 
Grarton Chron, UL, 132 Many came vnto the Citie, and 
nere thereabout for comfort of victuall. 1370 Ane Tragédie 
in Se. Poents 16th C. II. 234 To gif the wedow and fatherles 
confort. 1647 Cowxey A/istr., Despair, No comfort to my 
wounded sight, In the Suns busie and impert'nent Light. 

5. Relief or support in mental distress or afflic- 
tion ; consolation, solace, soothing. (In later use 
sometimes ral ghee little more than the produc- 
tion of mental satisfaction and restfulness.) 

axz223 Ancr. R, 178 No gostlich cumfort ne mei hire 
gledien. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T. 98 Every comfort 
possible..They doon to hure..to make hure late her heuy- 
nesse. ¢1440 Gesia Rom. v. 13 (Hark. MS.) Make me solas 
and comfort, and chere me. 1593 Drayton £eilog. x. 73 
None else there is gives comfort to my griefe. r604 SHaxs, 
Lear w.i.17 Thy comforts can do me no good at all. x6rx 
— Wint. T.v. iit, 1 The great comfort That I haue had of 
thee. 1749 Freupine Tom Yones vt. xii, I wish I had any 
comfort to send you. 19752 — Amelia m. iv, Others ap- 
plying for comfort to strong liquors. x800 Worpsw. 
Afichael 448 There is a comfort in the strength of love. 
c1800 Netson in Nicolas Désf. (1845) I. 2 Thus. .I became 
confident. amongst rocks and sands, which has. .since been 
of the greatest comfort to me, 1884 Muss Brappon Js/- 
mael sli, Such comfort as the Church can give to the re- 
morseful sinner. 

b. sedjectively. The feeling of consolation or 
mental relief; the state of being consoled. 

1340 Hanpote Pr. Conse. 2508 Comfort of gud hope may 
he fele, pat here lyves wele, to fare wele. ¢1394 P. Pi. 
Crede_99 My purpos is i-failed, Now is my counfort a-cast ! 
1sgz,Suans. Ron. § Ful, m, iii. 165 How well my com- 
fort is reniu’d by this. 1876 Guo. Enior Dan. Dez. xviii, 
She had..a sense of solemn comfort. 

c. ¢ransf. A person or thing that affords conso- 
lation ; a source or means of comfort. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Jloder of God 15 Benigne confort of us 
wrecches all, 1465 Marc. Paston in Left, Il, 287 He 
hath ben a grete comfort to me. 1605 T, PLavrens 9 Serwe. 
(16r2) 188 A treasure of comforts gathered out of the olde 
and new Testament, x61r Brnte Cod, iv. rx My fellow 
workers. ..which haue beene a comfort vnto me. 1847 H, 
F.Lyte Ayan ' Abide with me’ i, When other helpers fail 
and comforts flee. 1856 Miss Munock ¥ Halifax v, 
Growing up to be a help and comfort to my father. 


d. In weaker sense: A cause or matter of satis- 
faction or relief; a comforting fact or reflection. 
Chiefly col/og. in the phrases ‘it is a comfort 70 do’, 


it is some comfort ¢Aaz’, etc. 

1853 in E. Lodge Jdust. Brit. Hist, (1791) 1, 160 It was a 
great comforte to him to perccyve in the Kings yong_years 
soch a consideracion of the public weal. 1641 Lr. Strar- 
ForD Sf. on Scaffold in Hist. Eng. (1702) WU. o25 It is a 
great comfort to me that his Majesty believes I do not de- 
serve so heavy 2 punishment, 1749 Fintona Tone Youes 
v. viii, One comfort is, they will be all known. 1825 Scorr 
Frnt, 18 Dec. in Lockhart, Nobody .. can lose a penny by 
me—that is one comfort, x873 Mrs. ALEXANDER JJ/coing' 
o't xxvii; It is a comfort to be able to speak to you, 
"6. A state of physical and material well-being, 
with freedom from pain and trouble, and satisfac. 
tion of bodily needs; the condition of being com- 
fortable (see ComMFORTABLE Io). 

‘ 38xq. Wornsw. Zxcursion 1, Their days were spent In 
eace and comfort. 1827 Kents Chr. ¥., Aforning xy, 
et present Rapture, Comfort, Ease, As Heaven shall bid 

them, come and go. 1856 Froupe //ist. Zing. (1858) I. i. 

75 All industrious men could maintain themselves in com- 

fort and prosperity. x86z Rusiin Afunera P. (1880) 2 At 

the cost of common health and comfort. ; 
b. objectively. The conditions which produce or 
promote such a state; the quality of being com- 

fortable (see CoMFORTABLE 7), - : a? 
1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. iii: 384 William Harrison 

gave a lively description of the plenty and ‘comfort of the . 
eat hostelries: 1884 Miss Brannon /shiael v, Reared in 

the comfort and elegance of a successful artist's household. 


COMFORTABLE. 


4: :concr. A thing that produces or ministers, to 
enjoyment and content. (Usually Av. ; distinguished 
from zecessaries on the one hand, and from Hexzries 
on the other.) Creature comforts: material com- 
forts such as food. So howte comforts. 

x659 J- Anrowsantu Chaiz Princ. 58 The Scripture useth 
diminishing terms when it speaks of creature-comforts. 
1688 Mics /r, Dict. s.v., The Comforts of this Life. 1771 
Smotetr mph. Ci, Let. 8 Oct. Very moderate in his 
estimate of the necessaries, and even of the comforts of life. 
1773 Jounson Jax. no Tyr, 11 Before they quit the comforts 
of awarm home. 18595 Macautay //7sé. Zig, xiii. III. 300 A 
modern Englishman. . finds in his shooting ox all the com- 
forts and luxuries of his club, 1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. x. 66 
Steeped in the creature comforts of ‘our hotel, 1873 Mrs. 
ALEXANDER Wooing o't xxi, Another .. dainty apartment, 
supplied with every comfort. 

8. A wadded and quilted counterpane ;=Con- 
rorver 6 b. (7. S.) 

1863 Life ix South II. 263 The quilted coverlets called 
‘comforts’;—a wadded counterpane, in fact. 

+9. Camfort is used by Shaks. interjectionally ; 
=Take comfort, cheer up. (Cf. Comvort z. 7 e.) 
Also What comfort? = What cheer? 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. I/, u, i. 72 What comfort man? How 
ist with aged Gaunt? /did. ut, ii. 73 Comfort my Liege, 
why lookes your Grace so pale? x6x1 — Wint. T. 1. iv. 
848 Comfort, good comfort ; we must to the King. 

O.- Phrases. Zo de of (good) comfort: to be of 


good cheer; to keep up one’s heart or courage’ 


(arch.). ‘To take (+ have) comfort: to accept con- 
solation, be comforted. | Zo put du comfort: to 
encourage, cheer up, console. Cold comfort: see 
Coup a, 10. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ, 7818 (Cott.) Was he neuer o wers com- 
fortd, ¢1320 Seuyx Sag.(W.) 2601 Sche saide Alas !,.N’el 
ich..confor[t] take neuer mo, ¢ 1328 Coer de L. 5596 To 
hys men hys armes he badde, And sayde.. Look ye ben off 
comfort good! 1399 Lanot. Rich. Redeles Prol. 39 To 
kepe him in confforte in crist and nou3t ellis. “c1440 
Generydes 38 Whanne he was sadde, to putte hym in coum- 
fort. c1gro Barcray Afirr, Good Mann. (1570) Dv, Take 
confort, be of stoute courage. 1598 W. Puituies tr. Lins- 
choten (1864) 198 Putting her in comfort, and encouraging 
her to follow her husband. 1899 Suaxs. Afuch Ado w. i. 
119 Haue comfort Ladie. 160x — Twel. N. mt. iv. 372 You 
stand amaz'd, But be of comfort. 1697 Damrier Voy. 
(2698) I. ii. 16 We. .bid them be of good comfort and stay 
till the River did fall, 1872 Geo. Exot Middlem. \xxxiv, 
Take comfort; perhaps James will forgive me. 

Ll. Comb., as comfort-killing, -seeking adjs. 

1893 Suaxs. Lucr. 764 O comfort-killing Night, image of 
hell! 1865 T. F. Knox tr, Life H. Suso 70 To mortify his 


comfort-seeking body. 1874 L. Totemacue in Morty, 
Rev. Feb, 238 Our comfortable and comfort-seeking age. 


Comfortable (ke'mfoitb'l), a. (sb.) Also 4-6 
con-. [a. Anglo-F. confortable, f. confort-er to 
Comrort, on L, type *confortabilis ; for the active 
force of the suffix, see -sLE, last paragraph. (Mod. 
F. confortable is from Eng.)] 

. A. adj, . 1. With active sense. 

1. Strengthening or supporting (morally or 
ep encouraging, inspiriting, reassuring, 
cheering. Obs. or arch. 

¢ 1400 Beryit 721 His wordis been sa comfortabill. ¢zgoo 
Lancelot 2651 Seing al the gret suppris Of fois cummyng.. 
Togiddir al his cumpany he drew, And confortable wordis 
to them schew. 1547-8 Ordre of Communion 4 The moste 
confortable Sacrament of the body and bloud of Christe. 
1g87 Fremine Contn. Holinshed IX. 1998/1 The valiant 
prowesse of the English souldiers, incouraged with the 
comfortable presence of sir William Cobham, 264z Hinpe 


”. $, Bruen xxxii, 100 With great and comfortable successe. 


1713 Berkeley Hylas §& Phil. Pref., The comfortable ex- 
pectation of Immortality. 1739 Cisper <foé, (1756) I. 2, 
T have such comfortable numbers on my side. 1774 BuRKE 
Corr. (1844) 1. 497 Your last letter was not comfortable, 1869 
TENNYSON, Costas oF Arthur 267 He spake and cheer'd 
his Table Round With large divine and comfortable words. 
+2. Helpful, serviceable, advantageous. Ods. 
1575-6 Tuynne in Andmadz, Introd. 54 The comfortable 
‘ ayde of the golden sheife. 1725 De For Voy. round 
IW, ie4) 344 Their. .canoes which had been so comfortable 
to them. 


+3: Strengthening: or refreshing to the bodily 
faculties or‘organs; sustaining: Obs. 
* 61440, Gesta Rom. 338-(Camb. MS.) It most be wyne 
comfortable bat shold be yeue to the syke. 168 TURNER 
Terbal vit. 40 [Nutmegs] are. comfortable for the stomache. 
x614, Markuam, Cheap Husb. 1, i. (1668) 7 After you have 
let him’ blood .. give him a comfortable drench, x 44 
Berxetey S2rés § 77 Cured by this ‘comfortable cordial. 
«756 C. Lucas Zss. Waters III. 264 Vapor baths .. to the 
comfortable relief of many diseases. x816 Scorr Old Mort. 
iv, The comfortable creature, which the carnal denominate 
brandy, | [Factitious archaisut.] ‘ ; 
_ +4. Pleasing or giateful to the senses. Ods, 
¢1400 Beryn 697 Many... flouris.. That lusty been, and 
confortabill for mannys sizte! 1376 Fiemine Panoplie Ep, 
340 The sweet and comfortable sounde of musical instrus 
mentes, 1659 Vulgar Errours Censured i. § 4.9 The com- 
Bes, ps of the apepacking. Morne. 1913 Derwam 
Phys. Theol. 1; iii, ym. 2 
and Night, bs M ¢ comfortable Changes of Day 
_ 1-5. Affording mental or spiritual delight or en- 
jJoyment; pleasant, enjoyable. Ods. ‘ 
c7349 Hampoie Prose Tr, i, 2 Desederabill és thi name, 
lufabyll and comfortabyll. _xg13 Barctay Egloges 1. (1570) 
Aij/3 Mery talking is greatly comfortable, 1535 Cover- 
DALE Ps, liti. 6 {I will] prayse thy name o Lorde, pecaice it 
is so comfortable. “x63z Lirucow Zyav. 1x, (2682) 379 My 
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Singular good friend. .whose presence to me .. was exceed- 
ing Comfortable. 1748 Harriey Odserv. Max u. iii, 310 
The Love of God, and the constant comfortable Sense of 
his Presence. : . 
+b. Satisfactory; also col/og. ‘tolerable’, ‘ fair’, 
‘pretty good’. Obs. 
x658 Whole Duty Man xiv. § 9. 109 To enable their 
pastors to give a comfortable account of their souls. 1720 
Derby Post-AMan I. No. 10. 4 A large, massy Caudle Cup, 
a comfortable piece of Plate. 1728 Vanar. & Cis. Prov. 
fusb, 1. i, Six F. The Boy has a strong Head! J. Yes, 
truly, his Skull seems to be of a comfortable Thickness, 
6. Affording or conveying consolation ; comfort- 
ing, consolatory: of persons (ods.) or things (arch.). 
1377 Lanat. P. Pl. B. xiv, 281 Contricioun is confortable 
pinge..and a solace to be soule. 1430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 
11, xxvi, Hym..That was to her..So kynde founde and so 
comfortable. 3529 More Comf agst. Trib. un. Wks. 1200/2 
Let him be pitteous & comfortable, to those that are in 
distresse. 1593 Suaxs. Rich, //, 1. ii. 76 For heauens sake 
speake comfortable words. x60x — All's Well 1. i. 86 Be 
comfortable to my mother..and make much of her. @ 1632 
Donne Serm. |. 507 A despairing Soule will set Gods com- 
fortablest Words to a sad ‘Tune. 1754 Cuesterr. Zett, IV. 
77 I€ you still want comfort, Mrs. — .. may, if she will, 
be very comfortable. 1788 T. Jurrerson Wit. (1859) I. 
389 It is a comfortable circumstance. 1869 GouLBURN 
Purs, Holiness vii, 57 That most comfortable truth the 
Paternity of God. F : P 
7. Affording or fitted 10 give tranquil enjoy- 
ment and content ; attended with or ministering to 
comfort (see Comror? sd. 6). This and 10 are the 
ordinary current uses; and this tends to be com- 
monly treated as a transferred or extended use of 
10, a ‘comfortable house’ being thus viewed as 
a house in which one is comfortable; this is still 


more manifest in ‘comfortable circumstances ’. 
Cf. 10 b. 

1769 Gray Frid. Tour 9 Oct. in Mason Lif, Kendal— 
The buildings (a few comfortable houses excepted) are 
mean, 1823 Lams £lia, Ofd § New Schm., My com- 
panion..left me_in the comfortable possession of my ig- 
norance. 1859 Geo. Etiot A. Bede 1.i, Hitherto Gyp had 
kept his comfortable bed. 1878 Jevons Priv. Pol: Econ, 
26 If we wish to have comfortable clothes and houses. AZed. 
The family was left in comfortable circumstances, 

b. absol. quasi-sd. 

1793 \W. Ronerts Looker-on No. 59 (1794) II. 384, I have 
seriously projected a treatise on the comfortable. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 1, 3x9 In the buildings..a happy 
union of the comfortable and the graceful. 

IZ. With passive or neuter sense. 

+8. passively, Capable of being comforted, 
consolable. Ods. rare—'. 

1609 BisLe (Douay) Pref., Sorow .. not so much for our 
owne affliction, for that is comfortable, but for you. 

9. In a state of consolation; ‘of good com- 
fort’, cheerful, cheery. Ods. 

1593 H. Smitu Wks. (1866-7) 1. 393 Paul saith, ‘God 
comforteth us, that we may be able to comfort others.. 
shewing that we cannot comfort others unless we be com- 
fortable ourselves, 1600 Suaxs. A. ¥. ZL, u. vi. 10 For my 
sake be comfortable. 1607 — 7isxou 11. iv. 71 His com- 
fortable temper has forsooke him. 1785 Mrs. Detany Life 
§ Corr. (1861) IIT. 365, I despair of writing a comfortable 
letter while I stay at the Bath, 

10. In a state of tranquil enjoyment and content ; 
free from pain and trouble ; at ease. (Usually, but 
not always, in reference to physical conditions or 
circumstances.) 

x70 H. Wacrore Let, to G. Montagu x July, Mrs. White 
. has given me a good fire and some excellent coffee and 
bread and butter, and I am as comfortable as possible. 
r8xx Jane Austen Sense § Sens. (1866) 9 Do but consider 
. how excessively comfortable your mother-in-law and her 
daughter maylive. 1828 Scorr Diary 27 Apr. in Lockhart, 
Let it freeze without, we are comfortable within. 1858 J. 
Martineau Stud. Chr. 271 (The Church] relies .. on the 
dislike felt by the comfortable classes towards the trouble of 
thought and the disturbance of feeling, 1872 Geo. Exior 
AMiddiem, xii, Here is your poor mother..you could afford 
something handsome now to make her comfortable. A/od. I 
am not [ov I do not feel} quite comfortable about the matter. 

b. Expressing or characterized by comfort ; easy 
and tranquil ; undisturbed ; also col/og. of persons, 
suggestive of complacency, placidly self-satisfied. 

1886 J. H. Newman Cal/ista 48 There’s Bacchus: he’s a 
good, comfortable god, though a sly, treacherous fellow. 
3865 Dickens A/at. Fr. w. xii, ‘Why argue?’ returned 
Mr. Inspector in a comfortable sort of remonstrance. 1872 
Gero. Eriot Middle, v, ‘Go to bed soon’, said Celia, ina 
comfortable way, without any touch of pathos. 1878 R. H. 
Hurton Scoté,i, 5 A motherly comfortable woman. 

Tl. Comd., as comfortable-looking adj. 

x875 W. McItwrairn Guide to Wigtownshire 48 Com- 
a a two-storey houses. 
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+1. That which gives comfort; 4/. comforts 
(see Comrort sb. 5 ¢, 7). Obs. 
x6s0 O. Sepawick Christ the Life_22 Whatsoever the 
Christian finds in Himself .. for the Habituals of Grace .. 
and..for the Comfortables of Grace. 1673 Brooxs Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 327 The returning prodigal hath gar- 
ments, and ornaments, and necessaries, and comfortables, - 
2. a. A worsted covering’ forthe wrist, -b. A 
long woollen scarf worn round the neck in cold 
weather; = Comrorter 6. ¢, (U. 5S.) A quilted 
bed-covering; a down quilt; = Cororr sé, 8. 
2835-Sir J--Ross Azct. Exj. iii. 42 A blue’ jacket’ and 
trousers, a flannel shirt, a comfortable. 1839 Lavy Lyrron 


COMYORTER. 


Cheveley (ed. 2) ILL. i. 11 Their faces half hid in green 
worsted comfortables. 1844 Mar. Epcewortu Frank, @ 
Segued (1854) II. 9 Knitting. .a pair of scarlet worsted cuffs 
or bracelets, by some called wristlets, by others comfort- 
ables, 1864 Wesster, Comfortable, a ., stuffed or quilted 
coverlet for a bed; a comforter; a comfort. (U.S.) 1874 
Mrs, Wuityey [Ve Girls vii. 1s5 Ruth brought some pil. 
lows and comfortables..made up a couch..on the box-sofa. 

Comfortableness (ko-mfastiib’Inés). [f. prec. 
+-nkEss.] The state or condition of being comfort- 
able (in various senses ; see the adj.). 

1581 Siwney AZol. Poetrie (Arb.) 4g Wee know a playing 
wit can prayse..the comfortablenes of being in debt. 16979 
J. Goopman Penit. Pard. wm. vi. (4713) 370 The comfort- 
ableness of his Gospel. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 
II. 105 The comfortableness of their subsistence. 1816 J. 
Scorr Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 109 Which conduce most imme- 
diately to the comfortableness of their own feelings. 

Comfortably (ko mfoitabli), adv. [fas prec. 
+-LY*.] Ina comfortable manner. 

+1. So as to convey strength or support; en- 
couragingly, reassuringly. Oés. 

1494 Fasyan cciv, Edmond. .sped him towarde that parte of 
the felde, and behaued hym so comfortably amonges his men, 
that by his knyghtly courage, etc, 1678 Bunyan Pélev, 1. 
222marg., Angels help us not comfortably through death. 

+2. Delightfully, pleasantly (to the senses). Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xiv. (1495) 320 Amonge 
all sterres Venus shynyth moost comfortably (gandentins). 

+8. With mental or spiritual enjoyment or con- 
tent; pleasantly, happily. Ods. 

1563 Homilics u. Matrimony (1859) 502 ‘I’o live peaceably 
and comfortably in wedlock. "1652 Br. Hatt /nvis. World 
ii, $6 Charity, whereby she [the soul] is feelingly and com- 
fortably possessed of Him [God]. 1758S. Haywarp Sernt. 
xvi. 492 It is. necessary. .to our dying comfortably. 

+4. In a comforting way; comfortingly, con- 
solingly, cheeringly. Oés. 

1599 Massincer, etc, O/d Law 1. 1i, | have cause to weep 
too, But when I visit, I come comfortably, 16x Biste 
fsa. xl. 2 Speake ye comfortably to Ierusalem. 1682 Bun- 
yan Holy War 300 That he would look comfortably upon 
them. 1743 J. Morris Sev, ti. 52 They will not speak 
comfortably to their brethren, but will relieve them in 
their distress, . : 

5. Ina way attended with comfort; in a state of 
comfort ; with comfort (see Comrort sd. 6), 

31634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. 1. x. (2860) 48 They live 
more comfortably and at less charges. 19719 De For Crusoe 
(1840) II, i, 12 Enough of them as. .might comfortably sup- 
ply them for seven years. cx8sg0 A vad, Nis. (Rtldg.) 210 
‘Che miller..was very comfortably off. 1861 Hucues Tom 
Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) 8 The chapel .. just holds us all 
comfortably. “1884 Miss Brappon /shmacé xix, Decently 
fed, comfortably clad, . 

In a way expressing comfort or compla- 
cency; with placid self-satisfaction. (Cf. Com- 
FORTABLE Io b.) 

1872 Gro. Eviot Afiddlem. Ixxxiv, ‘That is nice’, said 
Celia, comfortably, p =! 

+Comforta‘tion. Ods. Alsocon-. [a. OF. 
confortacton, ad, late L. confortation-em, n. of 
action f. confortdre to COMFORT: see -ATION.] 

1. Comforting ; comfort, delight. 

@ 1400 Cov. ALyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 1 114 To alle these crea- 
tures comfortacion. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 214/3 To con- 
fortacyon of the Spyrite. ¢ 1485 Digby Tiyst 1882) 111. 
338, I haue comfortat ywys to my comfortacyon. 4 

2. Strengthening (of bodily organs or faculties). 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg, 1. xix. 33 For the com- 
fortation of the hert. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 962 For Cor- 
roboration and Confortation take such Bodies as are of 
Astringent Quality. . 

8. Supporting or countenancing. 

1gsz in Strype Acc?. Meme. II, 1. xxx. 503 Confederacies, 
conspiracies. .abbettings, procurations, comfortations. 

+ Comfortative, a. and sb. Ods. Also con-. 
[ME. confortatif, a. F. confortatif, -ive:~L. type 
*confortativ-us ; see COMFORT v. and -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of comforting. 

1. Strengthening, reviving (medicine, food, etc.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. sli, (1495) 627 Saffron 
is confortatyf. ¢1440 Gesta Rowe. 338 (Add. MS) It must 
be wyne confortatif [v. » comfortable] that shuld be yeven 
to the sike. 2567 Drant Hlovace’s Epist. xviii. F v, For life 
and limmes comfortityue. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 
149 It is of a notable abstersiue, consolidatiue and confor- 
tatiue [x650 comfortative] faculty. 1683 Satmon Doron 
Afed. 1. 299 Incarnative, Comfortative, Regenerative. 

2. Cheering; cheerful. vare—}. 

1377 Lanot. P. Pl, B. xv. 213 Pe loue pat lith in his herte 
maketh hym ly3te of speche, And is companable and con- 
fortatyf, as cryst bit hymselue, Nolite feeri sicut ypocrite, 
tristes, etc. os as 

B. sb. A strengthening or reviving medicine, a 
cordial. Also fig. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R.vit. xxxii. (1495) 247 Ayenst 
herte quakynge men shall yeue confortatyues. r1s64 P. 
Moore Hoge Acalth u. ix. 28 Borage. .is a comfortatiue to 
the harte. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Aferc. Compit. x1x. 695 Confor- 
tatives alone without stimulaters. .have not had the desired 
effect. 1742 Jarvis Quiz. 1. Iv. vi. (D.), The two hun- 
dred crowns in gold .. as a cordial and comfortative I carry 
next my heart. 

Comforter (kzmfeter). Forms: 4 con-, 
cum-, coum-, comfortour(e, 5s confourtour, 
(comforthther), 5-6 conforture, 6- comforter. 
[a. Anglo-Fr, confortour :—OF, conforteor (in nom. 
confortére):—L, type *confortatdr-en, agent-sb. f. 
confortare: see COMFORT @, and -ER.] 
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COMFORTFUL. 


1. One who or that which comforts or consoles. 

3382 Wvctir ob xvi. 2 Alle see ben heuye coumfortoures. 
€1440 Gesta Rom. 119 (Add. MS.) The blissed_Virgyn 
marie, that is conforture of alle desolate. 1576 Fiesixc 
Panoplie Ep. 6 Most unmeete to minister consolation. .for 

..that I mee selfe stoode in neede of a comforter. 16r0 
Suans. Tew, 11, i. 195 It [sleep] sildome visits sorrow, 
when it doth, it is a Comforter. xgg2 Fretpinc Amelia 
ut. ii, The doctor is the best of comforters. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St, Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 509 The comforter of the 
afflicted. 1856 Mtss Murock 7 Halifax xxxix, She would 
be to him at once wife and child, plaything and comforter. 
b. Theol. A title of the Holy Spirit. 

[=OF. con/forterds, -teor, transl. L. consdlitor, a common 
rendering since 7th c, of Gr. tapdxAnros (John xiv, 26, etc.) 
properly =advecatus ‘advocate, intercessor’, as commonly 
taken in the early Latin Church. In the Vulgate, Jerome 
retained the Gr. untranslated as pavacletus : see PARACLETE, 
Isidore, 2 640, says (Ov-Z¢.vn1. iit. x0) ‘ Spiritus sanctus, quod 
dicitur paracletus, a consolatione dicitur..Consolator enim 
tristibus mittitur..Alii paracletum dicunt Latine oratorem 
vel advocatum interpretari.. The Fr. Gloss. de Douai 
(xqth ¢.) ed. Escallier, has ‘ Paraclitus, conforteres’.] 

1397 Laxct. P. Pd. B. xvi. 190 Pe holygoost..confortoure 
ofcreatures, 1382 Wycur John xiv. 16, I schal preie the 
fadir, and he schal 3yue to 3ou another coumfortour. 1450- 
1530 Mlyrr. our Ladye 293 Holy goste conforture of father- 
less and motherlesse. 167 Mitton P. £. xu. 486 Hee to 
his own_a Comforter will send. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 
27379 The whole God-head .. under the Three-fold Dis- 
tinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter! 1827 
Keste Chr. ¥. Good Friday ii. 6 Where..The very Com. 
forter in light and love descends. 41875 Monsett Hymn 
‘When I had wandered’, My Father, Saviour, Comforter. 

C. Job's comforter: a proverbial phrase for one 
who intends or professes to comfort, but does the 
opposite (see Job xvi. 2). 

[680 Hickerinctt, Aferoz 29 Those Preachers are like 
Jobs Comforters.) 1870 Miss Brincman RR. Lynne II, iv. 88 
She was a veritable Job's comforter. 1883 //arper’s Mag. 
Nov. gos/a Such Job's comforters as these. 

+2. A small kind of spaniel. Ods, 

1577-87 HotinsHen Chron. (1808) I. 387The spaniell gentle, 
or comforter. 1688 R. Hotme Arntoury th 186) The 
Spaniel Gentle, or the Comforter, is a little pretty kind of 
Spaniel, of the least sort, such as Gentle-Women cary ia 
their bosoms. 1790 Bewick Quadrupeds (1824) 364 The 
comforter. .is generally kept by the ladies as an attendant 
of the toilette or the drawing-room. 

+3. One who aids, countenances, or abets. 
(Chiefly a legal term.) Ods. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 72 A Comforthther, confortator. x49: 
stct 11 Henry Vif, ¢. 64 Pream., Helpers, socourers an: 
comforteris. 1970 Act 13 Elis. c. 2 § 4 All and every 
Aiders, Comforters, or Maintainers of the said. Offenders. 

+4. An invigorating agent ; a cordial. Obs. 

1563 Hv Art Garden, (1593)45 The same comforter, which 
they name the three Sanders, prepared of the Apothccaries, 

5. A thing that produces physical comfort. 

1837 W. Irvine Cast, Bonneville 1. a42 A trusty plaid; 
an old and valued travelling companion and comforter. 
1844 Kincrake Ldthen xii, The tchibouque—great com- 
forter of those that are hungry and way-worn. 

6. A long woollen scarf wom round the throat 
as a protection from cold, 

1833 T. Hook Widow § Afarguess xii, A green and white 
net comforter. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma iii. 8 
Divesting himself of a great coarse blue and white worsted 
comforter. 1868 Ruskin Pol, £con, Art ii. 114 Knitting 
comforters for her cousins. 

b. A quilted coverlet; = Comrort sé, 8, Com- 
FORTABLE B. 2c. (U. S.) 

1864 Wenster, Com/orier..4. A wadded quilt ; a comfort. 
(U.S) 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganue P. i. 5 With a neat 
comforter of quilted cotton. 

ag Comfortered g9/. a., wearing a comforter 
(sense 6). 

1880 Miss Broucuton See, 7h, 1. v, A few ulstered, com- 
fortered men. . waiting for the night mail. 

Comfortful (kemfostful), a vare. Full of 
comfort ; the reverse of com/fortless, 

153 Hutozr,Comfortful, or full of conforte, consolabundus. 
1844 Marc. Futter IVont, 19th C. (1862) 128 As a teacher 
and a master help-full, comfort-full, x874 Rusiin_ Hors 
Clay. xlv. 194, 1 have..seen engraved over your family 
vaults. .those comfortful words. 

Comforting (kymfatin), 24/. sb. [see -1nG 1] 
The action of the verb Comront, in various senses : 
Consolation ; +strengthening, { encouragement, etc. 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W. 2596 ak the to-som comforting, 
1382 Wycuir Ps. xcili, 19 Thi coumfortingis gladeden my 
soule, 1578 Se. Poems 16¢h C. 11. 133 Send us support and 
comforting Agains our fais. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn, wu. 
To the King § 3 Knowledge..would soone perishe. .if it 
were not preserued in Bookes. .and Schooles, for thereccipt 
& comforting of the same. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela IL. 
169 To supply the Presence and Comfortings of a dear 
Mother. x862 Tuornsury Tarver IL. 126 With soothing 
kisses and comfortings, 


Comforting, 2#/ a. [see -InG2,.] That com- 
forts, in various senses of the verb: Consoling, con- 


solatory ;.f strengthening, etc. 

3382 Wyctir Zech. i, 13 Good wordis, coumfortinge. 1613 
Suaus. Hen. VILL, v. is Are repayre our Nature With com- 
forting repose. 1758 R. Brookes Pract. Aled. (ed, 3) 11. 164 
Comforting Eye-waters. 1872 Gro. Evior Middlem. ixxiv, 
That comforting explanation. 1897 Lavy Brassey Voy. Sun- 
dean xv, The comforting light of a large wood fire. 

Hence Co‘mfortingly adz. 

"1849 Fraser's Mag. XL, 518 The soul whose faith. .com- 

fortingly teaches her, ete. 1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy 

x72 ‘Bless your heart’, says the Brat, comfortingly, ‘he 
will never find out that we ate there’. 
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+Co'mfortive, 2. and sb. Obs. Also 6-con-. 
[irreg. £. Costrorr v.+-1vE ; conifort- being treated 
as the L. ppl. stem, as in adoré-ive, asseré-tve.]= 
CoMFoRTATIVE, 

A. adj. 

1377-x400 Lanct, P. Pi. B, xv, 21 
fortatyf [AZS. C. confortif]. xs03 Hawes £xanp. Virt. v. 
63 Lete wysedome than be to thele] comfortyfe. 1612 
Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks. (2653) 385 Cordial and comfor- 
at oes zBor W. Tayvtor in Monthly Mag. X11. 100, 

- Sb 

1384 Leycesters Commonw. (1641) 34, | muse why hee chose 
rather to make her away by open violence then by some 
Italian confortive. 1588 Greene Adcida Wks. (Grosart) IX. 
94 Precious comfortives to incourage her champion. 1593 
— Mamillia u. Wks. 11. 231 Not a comfortive to lengthen 
her life, but a corasive to shorten her dayes, 

Comfortize, v. Obs. varve-', [see -1ZE] 
trans. To comfort. Hence Co'mfortizing d/. a. 

1600 Tourneur Trans, Metamorgh. viii, No grove, whose 
comfortizing hew, etc. 

Comfortless (ke mfeitlés), a. [f. Comrorr sd. 
+-LESS.] Without comfort. 

+1. Without relief, aid, or resource; unrelieved, 
helpless, desolate. Obs. (exc. as occas, implied in 
sense 3 or 4.) 

? @ 1400 Chester P1,(Shaks. Soc.) 1. 27, I will not leeve you 
comfortles [John xiv. 18 ; so in Coverdale 15 ; Bos. Bible 
1569, and x61]. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. ple | the Barons 
of Fraunce had forsaken her. .and so she was left all comfort- 
lesse, 1568 Brste (Bishops’) /s. xii. 5 For the comfortlesse 
troubles sake of the needy. 2639 Bury Wills (1850) 172 All 
my houshold fledd from me and left me..comfortles. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xv. 380 Sole, and all comfortless, he wastes away. 

+2. Without courage or strength, spiritless. Ods. 

2387 Trevisa [igden (Rolls) VIL. 25 Pe kyng erle was al 
comfortlees, and nyh deed for fere. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 4412 
Comfortles the deth I drede, 

8. Destitute or devoid of mental comfort, con- 
solation, or solace; of persons (now vare), un- 
consoled, inconsolable; of actions, states, etc., 
attended with no comfort. s 

¢ 1460 Sin R. Ros Dame Sans Mercy 461 in Pol. Rel. & 
L. Poems (1866) 67 To comforte hem that lyve al comfort- 
lees, r590 Suaxs. Com. Err.v. i. 80 Melancholly, Kinsman 
to grim and comfortlesse dispaire, 1667 Mitton P. ZL. x1. 
19 Thou stoodst..comfortless, as when a Father mourns 

is children. 1794 Worpsw. Guilt § Sorrevw iii, Perplexed 
and comfortless he around. 1803 Sourney Le/t. 
(1856) I. 240 We , indeed, a sloomy and comfortless 
parting. 1878 Seevey Stein i. 394 My account of this 
comfortless time. 

+b. actively, Giving no comfort. Ods. rare. 

1588 Suaks. 77¢, 4.10, i, 251 That kisse is comfortlesse, 
As frozen water to a starued snake. 1632 Litucow 7razv. x. 
(1682) 468 Hunger, Vermine, and Tortures, being my Com- 
fortless Companions. ; 

Devoid of physical comfort ; dreary, cheerless. 


(The most usual current sense.) 

1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. Inhabitable woodes and 
comfortlesse caves. 1646 Six TI. Browne Pseud. Ep, vt. vy 
A deplorable and comfortlesse Winter. 1754 H. WALPOLE 
Let, to Chute 14 May, The country is cold and comfortless, 
1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 1. 672 Cold and 
comfortless habitations. 

Comfortlessly, adv. [f. prec.+ -Ly¥%.] In 
a comfortless manner; without comfort. 

1549 J. Orne Lvasmt. Par. 1 Tint. 14 To susteyne those 
women that are conlonieny, lefte destitute. ¢ 1825 Bep- 
noes Poets, Sec. Bro. u. i, My body and my mind are ill 
agreed And comfortlessly strange. 1852 W. Cottns Basil 
L xii. 92 The meal was hurried over comfortlessly and silently, 

Comfortlessness. Comfortless quality, 

Fes eal Mall G. 31 July 10/1 The formal comfortlessness 
ol a palace. 

+Comfortment, Ods.rare—'. [£. Comront 2. 
+-MENT; perh. after the corresponding F. con- 
Jovtement, med.L. confortamentun.] Comforting ; 


entertainment. (Cf. Comrorr z. 5.) 

1556 in Hakluyt Vay. (1589) I. 286 For the gentle comfort: 
ment and entertainment of the saide ambassadour, his traine 
and companie. : 

Comfortress (ku'mfsitrés). Now rare. Also 
5 confortouresse. [a. OF. con/forteresse, fem. of 
confortiyve: see -ESS.] A female comforter. 

© 1430 Pilger, Lyf AManhode 1. exiii. (1869) 73 Ladi, quod 
j, ther of shule ye be leche and confortouresse, 1491 CaxTon 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) t._xlii. 69 b/2 Our lady, Tree 
sorye of grace, comfortresse of desolate. 1586 T. B, La 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. t.(1594) 45370 give him [AdamJa wife, 
for 2 faithfull companion, a comfortressc of his life. 1605 B, 
Jonson Volpone iu. vii. 8 To be your comfortresse, and to 
preserve you. 2966 Forpyce Seri. Vag. Wom. Ded. 1 The 
Comfortress of Affliction! 1868 R. A. Corrin tr. Liguori’s 
Glories of Mary 8x O comfortress of the afflicted. 

Comfrey (kz'mfri, kgm-). Forms: 3 cum- 

firie, § confirie, -fyrie, -ye, cowmfory, -phory, 
5-6 comfory, -ie, 6 camforye, comferie, cum- 
phorie, 6-8 comfery, 7 camfrey, comfrie, 
cumfry, -frey, 6- comfrey, -fry. [a. OF. conjivie, 
confire, confiere, in med.L. cumfiria ; of obscure 
etymology. . ; 
, The L, names of the plant were cousolida and conferva ; 
in med. L, also confirma, conserva; all referring to its 
healing virtues (‘quia habet_vim consolidandi’). The F. 
and Eng. word has been variously viewed as a corruption 
of confirma, or of conferva, more prob. the latter. An OF, 
synonym, or name of a species, cousire, concire, concierge, 
was prob. similarly related to cousesva. Cf. Coxsounn. 


Companable and con- 


, ‘COMIC, 


1, The English name of Syaphytuut- officinale 
(N.O, Boraginacez), a tall plant, common on 
margins of streams and ditches, with rough leaves, 
and drooping clusters of yellowish-white or red- 
dish-purple bell-shaped flowers ; formerly esteemed 
asa vulnerary. b. Also applied to other species, 
as Tuberous Comfrey, S$. ¢berosumn, a ‘similar 
but smaller plant, with tuberous root; Prickly 
Comfrey, 5. asperrimum, a native of the Cau- 
casus, cultivated for its handsome blue flowers, 
and also as a forage-plant. ¢: Wild Comfrey 
(of N. America), Cyxoglossum virginicum (Miller 
Plant-n.). ss 

(c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.162 Deos wyrt be man confirman & 
xe naman galluc nemned. Jdid. I. 376 Ad fluxum san- 
guinis.—Accipe de con! » hoc est consolida.] 

¢ 1263 Plant Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 555 Czaytria, cum- 
firie, galloc. ¢ 1440 Prom, Pari. rH Cowim)fory, hérbe, 
consolida. major, ct minor dititur daysy. cz4so Alphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 9 Anagallicum .. Gall. (et angl.) confirie uel 
cornsilie[z. ». anglice counsilie]. ¢z4g0 Voc. in Wr.-Wialcker 
574/40 Conjtria, anglice confyrye, confyrie. 1530 Patscr. 
202/2 Camforye herbe, da grande consolde. 1567 Baxer 
Fewell of Health 53 The water of the greater Comferic 
druncke, helpeth such as are bursten, and that haue broken 
the bone of the legge. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, ciii. 145 
The rootes of Comfery .. healeth all inwarde woundes, 
and burstings. 671 SALMON ie Med. 111, xxii. 396 Com- 
frey.,it is a Wound-herb, 32888 Jistes 3 Jan. 10/1 Culti- 
vating prickly comfrey, found to be a most profitable crop, 
well suited for fodder, 1888 Daily News 2x June 2/t The 
comfreys are opening by the margin of the stream, ; 

+2. Applied to other plants, chiefly as a rendering 
of L. Consohida or Symphytum: Middle C., the 
Bugle, Ajuga reptans; Saracen’s C., the Broad- 
leaved Groundsel, Senecio saracenicus; Spotted 
C., Wild C., the Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis 
(see also 1 c.). Ods. “ 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \xxxv. 125 Of some it is called in 
Latine Symphitrn Syluestre, whiche may be Englisshed 
wilde Comfrey..we call it in Bnglish Sage of jerusalem, & 
Cowslip of Jerusalem. /dfd, 1, x¢, 233 It is called Consolida 
media: in English Middell Consounde, or Middle Comfery, 
and Bugle, /éid. 1. xcix. 141 This herbe is now called in 
Latine .. Consolida Sarracenica .. in Eosle sh Sarrasines 
Consounde or Sarrasines Comfery. 1688 R. Hoime Ar- 
moury i. 72/2 The spotted Comfery is the Cowslip of 
Jerusalem. 

3. attrib, 

1572 Mascatl. Gott. Cattle, Oxen (1627) 79 Giue him to 
drinke of Cumphorie hearbe stamped with milke or ale, for 
that will helpe to knit the bones. 1597 Gerarve Herbal 
661 It is called..in English Comfrey, Comfrey Consound, 
of some Knit backe. 1747 WesLev Print. Physic (1762) 118 
Boit Comfrey Roots to a thick Mucilage. 

Comfurth, obs. form of Comrort. 

[Comgage, comhabitant, errors for coi-; 
coengage, coinhabitant.] : 

Comic (kpmik), a. and sb. Also 4 comice,- 
6 commick(e, 6-7 comi(c)que, 6-8 comick. 
(ad. L. comic-2s, a. Gr. xeur-ds of or pertaining 
to comedy (= Awpmdids), as sd. comic poet or 
actor, prob. f. x@pos merry-making, revel: see 
Comepy. Cf. F. comigue (adj. and sb.).] 

A. adj. 

l. Of, proper, or belonging to comedy, in the 
dramatic sense, as distinyuished from tragedy. 

Comic poct, a writer of comedies, Contie opera, an opera 
whose subject is of the nature of a comedy, and in which a 
large part of the dialogue is spoken; but now often applied 
toa mere burlesque sct to music. The sense in quot. 1387 


“387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 321 Bocthius. .made fit 
13) RrevisA Ligden (Ro! . 321 Bocthius. .made 
innnes endited comice (Cantus comicos edidit) pat is as it 
were schort vers.] 1576 N. R.Commend,Versesin Gascoigne's 
Steele Gl, (Arb.) 46 For commicke verse still Plautus pecre- 
lesse was. 1589 Purrennams Lug. Pocsic 1. xi, (Atb.) 41 Be- 
sides those Poets Comick there were other who served also 
the stage. .called Poets Tragicall. 1603 Returnt/r, Parnass. 
v. iv. (Arb.)} 72 Who kennes the lawes of euery comick stage. 
2942 Fiecpine Jos, Andrews Pref., No two species of writ- 
ing can differ more widely than the comfe and the burlesque. 
19746 Conuins Odes, Manners 55 The comick sock that binds 
thy feet. 176s Sterne Let. to Garrick 19 Mar., The 
whole city of Paris is bewitch’d with the comic opera, 1842 
Macauray Contic Dramatists, The Puritan had affected 
formality: the comic poct laughed at decorum. 3878 J. 
Huan in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 380 Comic opera is the 
opera of comedy, not ‘comic’ in the vulgar English sense. 

2. Aiming at a humorous or ridiculous effect: 
Applied to literary compositions, songs, journals, 
etc., which have it as their express aim to excite 
mirth ; burlesque, funny. A . 

A modern downward extension of the notion, to which 
the first quot. is only transitional.” 

(17xz Suartesn, Charac. (1737) II, 253 Cervantes. .that 
comick author.) _ 1839 (¢/t/e), Comic Latin Grammar. 1852 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, Little Swills, the Comic Vocalist. 
2883 Liovp £66 ¢ Flow II. 6 The bookstall where the 
comic papers were. x884 Miss Brappon Jshitael xiv, A 
sentimental duet about the stars and the sea was followed 


by a comic duet about a matrimonial quarrel. 
8. Said of actions, incidents, etc, : = COMICAL 4. 
a. Calculated to excite mirth ; intentionally fanny. 
1791 BosweExi Yoinson 6 Apr. an. 1775, Moody interjected, 
in an Irish tone, and with a comic look, ‘Ah ! poor George 
the Second?, .3879 E. Garrerr House by Works 11. 7 Will 
was. .full of chee huiness and fun during his wife's visits to 
the hospital, indulging only in comic murmurs, 


COMICAL. 


‘bp. Unintentionally provocative of mirth ; langh- 
able, ludicrous. 

x975t Jounson Rambler No. 176 P 2 Among the principal 
of comick calamities, may be reckoned the pain which an 
author..feels at the onset of a furious critick. 1833 Sir F. 
B. Heap Ludéles fr. Brunnen iii, His attempt in such 
deep affliction to be musical is comic in the extreme. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. Concl. 67 Revolts, republics, revolutions, 
--Too comic for the solemn things they are, Too solemn 
for the comic touches in them. 1873 Mrs, ALEXANDER 
Wooing ot v, Finding something irresistibly comic in the 
widow's woes. - 

B. 56. 


+1. a. A comic writer; = ComeDIANn 2. Obs. 
1g8r Lamparve Zivex. u. vii. (1588) 257 Sta fugias, ne 
preter casant, as the Comicquesayd. 1658 W. Burton /¢7n, 
Auton, 50 Of this Menander‘ the Comick in these two 
Senarics, 1738 Warsurton Ws, (1811) I. x51, I would say, 
with the old comic, V#inamz, etc. 

tb. A comic actor ; = COMEDIAN 1. Obs. 
x6r9 H. Hurton Folties Anat. 9 Acting a comicks part 
_ upon the stage, 1709 Sreere Zatler No. 22 P 5 Cave 
Underhill, who has been a Comick for Three Generations. 

2, collog, Short for comic paper. Ci. daily. 

1889 Catholic Household 1 June 7/3 The joke from one of 
the comics, to which you object, was quite harmless. 

3. quasi-sb. The comic: that which is comic ; 
the comic side of the drama, of life, etc, 

1842 Lytton Zaxoni 1. ii, Others insist upon it that her 
forte is the comic, 1858 De Quincey 7%. Grek, Trag. Wks, 
(1862) IX. 54 The ultimate resource, the well-head of the: 
comic, must for ever be sought in one and the same field, 

C. Comb., as tcomic-serious, -tragical (= 
cometco-serious, -tvagical). 

2610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 108 This Comique Tragicall 
Doctrine of Purgatory. 1790 Map, D'Arsiay Diary (1842-6) 
V. 166 His comic-serious face and manner. 

Comical (kp mikal), az Also 5 comicalle, 6-7 
-all, 6 commical, -yeal. [f. as prec, +-aL.] 

+l, = Como 1. Obs. 

[1q32-g0 tr. Higden V. 321 (cf. Contc 1 quot. 1387) Noble 
songes comicalle.j 557 GrimatD JZuses in Tottel’s Misc, 
(Arb.) x00 Delitefull talke loues Comicall Thaley. 1597 
Nortusroore Dicing (1843) 84 One Plautus, a comicall poet. 
1664 Ducness or NewcasTie Soc. Leff. clxii, The third was 
our countryman Shakespear, for his comical and tragical 
humour, 2725 Gay What d'ye call it (ed. 4) Pref., As to 
the plot, they deny it to be Sagicall, because its catastrophe 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. 

t 2. OF style, subject, etc.: Befitting comedy ; 
trivial, mean, low; the opposite of ¢vagzcal, ele- 
vated or dignified. Obs. 

1886 A. Day Lng, Secretarie 1. (1625) 10 Stile of Epistles 
+. Humile, the lowest, comicall, and most simple of all 
others, the matter whereof is the meanest subject of any 
argument that may be..and is fittest appropriate to our 
familiar Letters. x62: Burton Axaé. Mel. ut, i.1. i. (1676) 
255/t That it is too light for a Divine, too Comical a subject 
to speak of Love-Symptoms. a@ 1674 Crarenpon Surv. 
Leviath, (1676) 18 This Comical mention of the power and 
goodness of God..in a plese so improper and unnatural for 
those reflexions, x687 Sertte Ref. Dryden 29 Surely the 
Laureat .. has the lest and most Comical Notions of Kings 
that.e’re I met with, 


. ‘bb. Of persons: ? Low, mean, base, ignoble ; 
or ?clownish,, Ods. 
x670 Penn Lib. Conscience Pref., When they had sacri- 


ficed their divine Socrates to the sottish fury of their lewd 
and commical multitude, they. .regreeted their hasty murder. 

+8. Like the conclusion of a comedy; happy or 
fortunate, (Opposed to ¢vagical.) Obs. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. ut. x. 44 A comicall cata- 
strophe. 1588 GREENE Perinedes 25 Fortune after so sharpe 
a Catastrophe, to induce a comicall conclusion, tempered 
hir storme with this pleasant calme. @ 1627 Haywarb (J.), 
That all anit appear to be knit up in a comical conclusion, 
the duke's daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to 
the lord Lisle. 16g0 Furrur Pisgah swuii. 36 But Comicall 
was the end of Job, and‘all things restored double to him. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man, w. viii. 36x The Comical part 
“of the Lives of Men are too full of Sin'and Vanity, and the 
Tragical part thereof too full of Sin and Misery, 

4, Resembling comedy, mirth-provoking; hu- 
morons, jocose, funny; ludicrous, Jaughable, (Of 
persons and things.) The ordinary sense. 

“3685 J. Scotr Chr. Life ut. 135 A man..may break jests 
upon’ pain, and entertain his company with comical Repre- 
sentations of the Groans and Agonies-of dying. 1687 T. 
Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1. 73 The oddest and most 
comical scene is still behind. 1776 Jounson in Boswell rg 
May, But the dog [S. Foote] was so very comical, that I 
was obliged to throw myself back upon my chair and fairly 
laugh it out,. 1887 A. Rivey Akos. xiii, There was some- 
thing extremely comical in the sight of the archbishop lying 
flat on his back, 

“5. Queer, strange, odd. coU/og. 

2793 Lo. Suerrrerpin Ld, Auckland's Corr 11, 493 Oppo- 
Sitton. .seems suspended in a comical state. 1823 Scorr ‘ 
ncaa D, xxxi, I think it likely he may grant thy request, 
though, by eae it is a comical one! 186z Geo. 
Eutot Silas MZ, ii, And now it was all clear how he should 

. have come from unknown parts, and be so ¢ comical-looking’. 
1888 W, Somerset Warde k., Conical, (x) odd in appearance, 
b.=! Queer’ in the sense of ‘peculiar or dis- 
agreeable’ in tempér or nature, difficult to deal 

with, awkward, troublesome, dangerous’. dial. . 
a 1864 R, B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. (Philol, Soc.) 
é ee vill-tempered, 1879 Miss JAcKson’ Shvopsi: 
b ‘ord-bre., Comical, (x) disa; ble, queer in temper... .(2) - 

ad, dangerous : said of roai ls, 1887.9..Chesh. Gloss., Comi- 


cal, captious, hard to please. 2888 Sheffield Gloss., Comis- 


eal, difficult, perplexing, ‘Wa, this isa comical job; ooever.. 
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c.==f Queer’ in the sense of ‘strangely out of 
sorts, unwell, ill’. dial. 

1884 Upton-on-Severn Gloss., Conical, unwell. ‘’E seemed 
that comical as’e couldn’t eat no fittle.” 1889 Dorset dial. 
(fr. Correspt.), I be ina plain way : I do feel so comical in 
myself, 1889 O./ordshire dial. (fr. Correspt.) I felt so 
comical, I thought I was going to die. 

B. sb. A comical person. rave}, 

1825 C. M. Westmacotr Eng. SSy 1, 253 All the comicals 
of Oxford brought together. = 

Comicalish (kp'mikalif), a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-Isx.] Somewhat comical. 

x813 Mrs. Bennetr Beggar Girl I. 8: He had a comical- 
ish sort of a cast in his eyes, : 

Comicality (kemike liti). [f as prec. + -1Ty.] 
Comical or comic quality ; fact of being comical. 

1783 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 17 Jan., Stories, that for 
humour and comicality I think unequalled. 1824 //7s¢. 
Gambling 1. 35 Another trick of his Grace..is worthy of 
record for its comicality. 1866 Dickens Zef/. 4 Sept., 
Much better than any amount. .of mere comicality. : 

b. An instance of the comical ; a comical thing. 
¢ 1774 Garrick in Colman's Posth, Lett, (1820) 301 Hf you 
intend to stand by ye London Journal, I will prepare some 
comicality for it. 18x8 Sourney Leéz, 11]. 100 His wife 
resigns herself with comical composure to all his comicalities. 
1865 Dickens Aut. Fr.iv. xvi, ‘Don’t you think mea queer 
little comicality?’ 1892 Brack Adv. Phacton xxi. 300 
Wearing such comicalities of jackets, 

Comically (kp‘mikili), adz. [f. as prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a comic or comical manner. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Wom. wv. v, The Ladies have laugh’d 
at thee most comically, since thou went’st, Dauphine. 1621 


Burton Anat, Med. ut, i, 1. i. (1676) 258/2, I am resolved - 


».to Act several parts, some Satyrically, some Comically. 
1717 Lavy M, W. Monracue Le??. xxiv. 16 Jan., How my 
adventures will conclude, I leave entirely to Providence 3 if 
comically, you shall hear of them. 1844 Kincraxe £éthenx 
ii, A strut so comically pompous. 1871 G, Merepity 4. 
Richmond xii, ‘I’m not invited,” ‘she moaned comically. 

Comicalness (kp'mikilnés). [f. as prec. + 
-nEss.] Comical quality. 

1694 Ectiarp Plautus 69, 1 do not see how the comicalness 
of this passage can be preserv'd in our tongue. 1727-32 in 
Battey, vol, 11. 1735 in Jounson ; and in mod. Dicts, , 

+Comicar. Os. rare. [f. Come + -an3.J 
A writer of comedies. 

1523 Sxetton Garl. Laurel 353 Maister Terence, the 
famous comicar. 

| Comices, sd. 2/7. Obs. rare. [Fr. comices, ad. 
L. comitia (cf. notice, etc.): the form comites is 
probably a scribal error or misprint ; in Blount it 
stands in the alphabetic place of Comices.] =Co- 
MITIA I. 

1533 BeLLeNDEN Livy 1. (1822) 57 Quhen this regent had 
maid his comites..the pepill chesit Ancus Marcius to, be 
king. 1600 Hottann Livy m1, liv. 124 ‘The chiefe priest im- 
mediatly held the Comices, x68x Biount Glossogr. (ed. 5), 
Comites (Comitia) solemn Assemblies of the people at 

ome. 

+ Comicly, adv. Obs. rare, [f. Comio +-Ly 2.] 
= CoMICALLY. 

zg95 A. Munpay John a Kent (Shaks. Soc. 1852) 8 De- 
ceive, bestowe, breed pleasure, discontent, yet comickly 
conclude, like John a Kent. _ . 

Comico- (ke‘miko), combining form of L. cémic- 
us, Gr. kopuk-ds, as in comico-cynical, -didactic, 
prosaic, -tragedy, -tragic, -tragical (cf. dtrage- 
comedy, tragi-comic), Also in humorous nonce- 
wds., as comzco-cratec (afterardstocratic) ; comicoepy 
(after orthoepy), comic speaking ; comdcography (see 
-GRAPHY), comic writing. 

1598 Hakiuyr Voy. I.8 Assome princes in other countries 
haue made their liues Comico-tragical, 1820 Edi. Rev. 
XXXIV. 290 In what he calls a comico-prosaic style. 1832 
Crayons fr. the Commons 83 Till all his comicoepy’s ex- 
pended. 1831 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XLV. 427 The idiosyn- 
cratic, democratic, cosmocratic, comicocratic Jeremy that 
he [Bentham] is. 1833 — Ze##. (1856) IV. 336 The first 
scene was the most tragi-comic or comico-tragic that it was 
ever my fortune to be engaged in. 3835 —in C.C. Southey 
Life & Corr. Vi. 270 Cryptography, or what might more 
properly be called in Dovean lan e,comicography. 1847 
De Quincey Wes, (1862) VII. 51 Wieland had a touch of 
the comico-cynical in his nature, x85: Cartyte Sterling 
mt. iv, 204 In the mock-heroic or comico-didactic vein. 
x880 Corni, Mag. XLII. 659 A comico-tragedy was enacted 
at Mrs, Ellis’s concerning this very plate. . 

Comicry (kemikri). rave. [f Comto + -Ry: 
cf. mimicry.] Comic action or practice. 

¢18s0 H. Gites (Webster), Cheerful comicry, which .. 
must have the loud and open laugh. 


Comiferous (komi‘féres), a. [f. L. coma hair 
+ -FExous. Cf. F. comzfere.] ‘Bearing a tuft, 
as if of hair’ (Syd. Soc. Zex. 1882). 

Comilitant, var. of Commiiiran7, 

Comin, Cominalte(e, -ti(e, -ty(e, Cominer, 
obs, ff. Comsrow, ComsonaLty, CoMMONER. 

Coming (komin), v7. 56.1 [f. Come v. +-1ne1,] 

1. The action of the vb. Con in various senses: 
drawing near, approaching; arrival, advent. 

@1300 Cursor MM, 3957 Quen [Esau] of his cuming herd. 


¢x300,.K. Alis, 5542 Of his comyng hy weren blithe. ¢1386 
Cuauctr. Frankl. T. 448, 1 knowe =, the cause of youre 
comyng: ¢ 1400‘Destr. Troy 72993 At his comyng to kacche 
hym.olyue. 1535 Coverpate Jai, iti. [iv.] 5, Jefore the 
commynge off the daye ofthe great and fearfull Lorde. 1626 
_ Bacon, Sylva §'140 Pease, which have their price very 
much ‘increased by the early coming. 1644 Mittox Avcop. 


COMING. ~ 


(Arb.) 67 Her Masters second comming. 1883 Lioyp £56 
§ Flow 11, 269 The coming of death. 

+2. Derivation, descent ; origin; lineage. Obs. 

: gC Freemasonry 718 Presume not to hye.. For thyn 
hye blod, ny thy comynge. 

3. The coming time, the future. rare. 

1839-48 Baituy Jeséus xxxvi. 364 It may be in the coming 
-.We may be worth forgiving, 

+4, Access; means of access; approach. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xww. liv. (1495) 487 To suche 
a place is no comynge that is soo strengthyd. 14g0 in 
Three 15th C. Chron. (Camden 1880) 95 That eny man 
myght have hiscomynge to hym. 1667 Pepys Diary 6 Jan., 
An extraordinary good house, and a fine coming to it, 
1682 WHELER Yourn, Greece 1. 214 This City hath one of 
the pleasantest Comings to it imaginable.” 1715 Lox: 
Palladio'’s Archit. (1742) 1. 29 Doors [so] placed, that there 
may be a free coming to them from all parts of the House. 

5. With the prepositional constructions of the 
verb. 

1447-8 J. SHItuincrorp Le#.(Camd. Soc.) 54 Our comynge 
haste to London. 1577 Harrison Descr. Brit. Ded. in 
Holinshed, Vhe..extraordinarie coming by sundrie treatises 
not supposed to _be extant. 1649 MiLton £ikon. 2 At his 
coming to the Crown. 1884 Dasly News 23 Sept. 6/1 A 
white dress which she wore at a coming-of-age party. 

6. With adverbs, 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ, 17646 Paisful be pi coming hedir. 1g23 
Fitzuers. usd. §9 At the comynge vp of all maner of 
corne. 1530 Patscr. 207/1 Commyng nere, affroche. 1611 
Varteton Fests in Hazl. Shaks. Yest-bks, (1864) HW. 221 
At the first comming up of Tobacco, 16g: Hosnes Leviath. 
1, vili. 37 ‘The comming on of Winter, 1703 Moxon lech. 
Fixere, 185 The swift coming about of the work. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver (1869) 215/14 At my first coming over. 1792 
W. Rozerts Lovkes-on No. 6 We behold neither its coming- 
on, nor its career, nor its departure. 1798 MILER in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1846) VI. p. cly, Her coming-to nearly 
abreast the inner side of the fifth ship. a7 Emerson 
Poems (1857) 52 The punctual coming-back. .of the birds. 

7. esp. Coming in. a. The action of the vb. 
Comuz in (Come v. 59); entrance, commencement, 
etc. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 7 His comming in 
with archane science. 1611 Bisne 2 AZugs xiii. 20 The 
comniing in of the yeere. 1637 R. Humrrey tr. S. Awbrose 
1, 89 The comming in of his salary and stipend. 1684 Nar- 
noroucn Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 24 At my coming in 
with the Land. 1846 Trexcu J/trac. iit, (1862) 135 Comings 
in of a new and hitherto unwonted power into the region of 
nature, 1864 Tennyson Aydser's field 501 Those at home 
..Narrow’d her goings out and comings in. 


+b. A means of entrance; an entry. Ods. 

1483 Eart Rivers Led. in Gairdner Rich. [77 (1878) 
App. 395 Ye will leve a rome afore the comyng in at the 
yete in the newe wall. 1535 Coverpatu aed, xiii ra 
Shewe them the fourme and fashion of the temple: the 
commynge in, the going out, all the maner and descripcion 
therof, x693 N. Starsoxst in Ray 7rav. (1738) 1. 17 In 
ae houses the comings-in are so dark and deep that one 
would think he were going into a cave. 1719 De Fou 
Crusoe (1840) 11. v. 114 The entry, or coming in to the, .tent, 

c. pl, (rarely sewg.) Revenues, receipts; in- 
come. 

3599 Suaxs. He. 1’, w. i, 260 What are thy Rents? what 
are thy Commings in? 1603 Fiorio Montaigne (1632) 
136 Let. my expences goe together with _my comming 
in. a 1659 Osporn Quertes (1673) 603 Her Comings-in are 
Mathematically adjusted to her Layings-out. 1760 Gotpsm. 
Cit. W.\xv, Our comings-in was but about three shillings a- 
week. 1823 Lama Elia Ser. 1. xxiii. (1865) 180 [Poverty's} 
Poor rents and comings-in are soon summed up and told, 

+ Coming, v7. sb.2 Now dial. Also combing. 
[app. (from quots. 1483, 1577, 1688) orig. the 
same word as prec.: sce Come vy. 143 but it ap- 
pears to have been referred in later times to 
Come sé.2, and it is now in some dialects pro- 
nounced (kdumin) in sense 2.] : 

1. Sprouting, esf. of barley in the malting. 

1483 Cath. Ang? 86 Cummynge [v. 7, Cummyn] as malte, 
germinatus, 1577 Harrison England 1. vi. (1877) 156 
Lo shoote at the root end, which maltsters call Comming. 
x615 Markuam Eng. Housew. (1660) 7S It beginneth but 
to sprout, (which is called coming of Malt). 1688 R. Horme 
Armoury mn. iit. 105 The comeing of Barley or Malt is the 
spritting of it, as if it castout aroot, Wéther it: is to cast 
it abroad on the kill floor, when it is come, that the comeings 
may wither away. 

2. coucr. in pl. The comes or dried radicles of 


malted grains malt-dust. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury mi. 320/2 Cleanse the Malt from 
Dust and Comings: 1824 Mech. Mag. No. 41. 206 Comings, 
being the radicles of barley, produced in the process of 
malting, 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk, 15x In the process 
of malting, each corn of barley grows a very distinct root.. 
‘These roots are called combings, or combs, _ 

Coming, Ad/. a, [f. Comey. +-mne?] 

1. That comes; approaching in space or time. 

c1460 Fortescue Ads, & Lim. Mom, (1714) 138 In tyme 
comyng, r8go Suaxs, Aids. WV. v. i, 372 The comming 
mome. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 230 Mindful of 
coming Cold, 1802 Campsett Lochiel’s W., Coming events 
cast their shadows before. 1848 Macauay Hisé, Eng. 1. 
182 Indications of 2 coming storm. x850 Mrs, CARLYLE 
Lett, 11, 102 Mr. C. may be in Scotland this coming month. 

b. With adverbs: see the vb. 
* x600 Suaus. A. ¥. L. 1, i. 113 Now I will be your Rosa- 
lind in a more comming-on disposition: and-aske me what 
you will, I will grantit. @1754 Fiepinc New Way to Keep 
Wife at home Wks..1775 Ii. 158 This is a sharper, and no 
coming-down cull. 1847 JiZust. Lond, News 24 July 64/2 
The coming-in train was a very long one. 1889 Dazly 


' News 4 Dec., He shows a very ‘coming on’ disposition. 


CO-MINGLE. 


2. Inclined: to.make or.meet advances; ready, 
eager, complaisant, forward. (In good or bad sense.) 

1600 [see Coming-oz in 1b]. 1605 B. Jonson Volfone 1, 
vy; If you were absent she would be more coming. x642 
Rocers Naaman 22 Have a comming soule to this offer. 
1664 H. More Alyse, Znig, 81. oe i Manvett Ach. Transp. 
1. 95 A warning unto me not... so coming and so good- 
natured for the future. 1675 Crowne Country Wit u.i, 
What a kind coming Lady she is who would fain be sere- 
naded, a 1676 Eart Orrery Gusmtas iw. No Hawk that's 
sharp-set will be more coming than he. azzox SepLey 
IV ks, (1722) I. 77 Sometimes coming, sometimes coy. 749 
Frevowxse Tou Jones 1775) 162 When wenches are so com- 
ing, young men are not so much to be blaimed_ neither, 
1836 T. Hoox G. Gurney xvii, There she was, as kind and 
coming as could be, ; 

+3. Coming stomach : a keen appetite. Obs. 

2694 R. L’Estrance “ables x That very Lapidary himself, 
with a coming stomach, and in the Cock’s place, would 
have made the Cock's choice [#.¢. preferred a barley-corn to 
a jewel). 1708 W. King Cookery 48 The poor boy .. had a 
coming stomach. 

+4, Becoming, comely. Obs. rave. Cf. ComE 25. 

e400 Destr. Troy 3032 Semyt as pai ki browes] set were 
sotely with honde, Comyng in compas, & in course Rounde. 

Coming, obs. form of Coasine. 

Co-mingle, v. [see Co-, and Cousmincie] 
To mingle together, Also Co-mingling vb. sd, 

1602 SHaxs. am, 11, il. 7 Blest are those Whose Blood 
and Indgement are so well co-mingled (Qg. comeddled). 
2856 Fonstanque Life ¢ Ladours (1874) 324 To prevent 
any confusion or co-mingling. 3862 Suirtey Vuge Crit. 
vill, 348 It is a strange co-mingling; every sort and con- 
dition of men, and each buried after his own fashion. 

+ Corminous, a. Obs. vare. [? adject. use of 
L. cm(m)\inus hand to hand ] ? Direct, menacing. 

1632 Litiicow Trav, x. 488, | Organize the Truth, you 
Allegate the Sense, Disbending cominous defects, in your 
absurd pretence. 3 

| Comiqne (komék). [Fr: see Come] A 
comic actor or performer ; a singer of comic songs. 

1886 Pall Mali G, 21 June 3/1 The inimitable champion 
comique of the parliamentary stage. 

Comique, obs. form of Costic. 

Comise, var. of Cosmisz v. Obs. to commit. 

Comission, Comit, etc.: see Cos. 

Comital (ke'mital), @. rare. [ad. med.L. co- 
mital-is pertaining to a comes or count.] Pertain- 
ing to, or of the rank of, a count or earl. 

1859 Sata Gaslight § D. xviii, 195 Of comital rank. 

Comitant .kemitint:,a@. and sb, rare. [ad. L. 
comttdnt-em, pr. pple. of comiidré to accompany, 
f, comit-em companion : cf. concomitant.) 

A, aay. Accompanying. in company. 

1614 Jackson Creed un. iii. Wks. I]. 197 From any eS 
dent, consequent, or comitant circumstance. 188. R. G. 
Hite Voices in Solitude 137 Let us abuse them not, avoid- 
ing thee, But comitant love Nature silently. 

B. sé. An accompanying thing or circumstance. 

1654 tr. Seuddry's Curia Polit. 133 It is an inseparable 
Comitant to the Royall Office. 

| Comitat (kp mitet). [Ger., ad. L. comitdt-us.] 

L. = Conmtrarus. 

1991 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 171 The magnats and comitats.. 
were entirely bent upon a revolution. 

2. A civil and administrative division in Hun- 
gary; @ county. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 625 The comitat of Zala, through 
its representatives, demanded the names of the traitors who 
had misled the King. 2 

+ Co-mitate, v. Obs. vare.  [f. L. conitat- 
ppl. stem of comitadri.] trans. To accompany. 

1632 Vicars Aéneid vin, 466 Achates kinde /Eneas comi- 
tated. 1657 Toatixson Keson's Disp. go The impression of 
the fire, which is wont to comitate waters distilled. 

+ Comitative, 2.1 Obs, rare. [ad. L, type 
comitdtév-us (in med.L.), f. comitat-us: see below] 
Belonging to the body of Comites (see Coates). 

vga Ecctesiastici Untrod. 56 That they should. .have 
the Comitative Honour, or the same Place and Dignity 
which the Comites. -had conferr’d upon them, 

Comitative (kpmiteltiv), 2.2 [f. L, comitat- 
ppl. stem of comztaré-to-accompany +-1VE.] Ex- 
pressing accompaniment ; associative. 

3879 Watney Shr. Grau. § rrerx. 364 The comitative 
prefix sa, used. .before nouns and adjectives. 

1 Comitatus (kpmitéttis). [L., collective 
deriv. of contes, comzt-em, companion, count.] 

1. A body of cométes or companions; 2 retinue 
of warriors or nobles attached to the person of 
a king or chieftain: . The status or relationship 


of such a body to their chief. 

1875 Stupps Const. Hist. 1. vi, 152 The development of 
the comitatus into a territorial nobility seems to bea feature 
peculiar to English History. J6/d. 1. vi. 160 The Danish 
Jarl..seems to have been more certainly connected by the 
tieof comitatus with his king than the Anglo-Saxon ealdor- 
man. 1875 Maine Hist, Just, v. 138 The first aristocracy 
springing from kingly favour consisted of the Comitatus 
or Companions of the King. #4, ‘ 

2. An (English) county; as in. the legal phrase 
posse comitatus, q.v. ” ; 

Comite, obs. form of Comty. a 

Comites, pl. of Contes; erron. f, Cosmors. 

|} Comitia (kgmi-fia),,sd. 27° [L., pl. of cond. 
#ium assembly, place of assembly, f. come. together 


‘ 
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+-itium going: cf. ex-dtiunt out-going, zn-dtitn 
entrance.] seg 2 oe 

1. Roman Antig, An’ assembly of.the Roman 
people convened for the purpose of electing magis- 
trates and passing laws, Formerly Cosices. 

1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1X. xx. 54 The comitia 
or assemblies for the election of consuls at Rome, 1838-43 
Arnorp Hist, Rome U1. xxv. 9 To hold the comitia. 

2. trdnsf. and gen. An assembly. rare. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N.v.i, No rogue, at a comitia 
of the canters. 1861 Pearson Early § Alid. Ages Eng. 62 
The Saxon. .attending the gemot or comitia of his tribe. 

3. A name formerly given at Oxford to the prin- 
cipal assemblage during the Act, at which public 
Disputations took place, and degrees were con- 
ferred ; now the Enczenia. 

It took place on the Monday after Act Sunday. 

x71q Ayuirrs Univ. Oxf. (1723) LL. ui. 132 On Sunday, 
between the Vesfers and Comttia (for so are the Exercises 
of Saturday and Monday stiled) there are two sermons in 
the English Tongue. /éid. ‘The Senior Proctor (who in 
respect of the Artists Inceptors, is called Father of the 
Comitia’, /did. 133 On Tuesday, after the Comitia, 2 Latin 
Sermon is preached. .in St. Mary's Church. 

Comitial (kgmi-['al), a, [ad. L. comsttéal-ts per- 
taining to the condtia.] 

1. Roman Antig. Of or pertaining to the comitia 
(q-v.). Comitial day (L. dies comtitialis): a day 
on which the comitia could be held. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. (1822) 31 Quhen ony officis or 
digniteis ar desirit on the commiciall dayis, 16:8 Bottos 
Florus ut. xiv. 219 When upon a comitiall day he laboured 
to have his authority continued for a longer time, @ 2832 
J. Taytor Poems § Transl, (2839) 183 Lawful, Unlawful, 
and Comitial Days. 1880 MuirHeap tr. /vstit. Gains 1. 
§ 5 By a comitial enactment [/ege] or a senatus consult. 

b. Comitial sickness, fit, evil, etc.: the ‘ falling 
sickness’ or epilepsy. [L. morbus comitialis, so 
called because its occurrence during the comitia 
was considered ominous and broke up the meet- 
ing.J 

1562 Butteyn Bk. Simples 80 b, Castor is good to helpe 
the Comitiall or fallyng sicknesse. 1598 SyivesteR Dz 
Bartasu. i, Furies Wks. (1605-7) 1. 346 And Megrim growes 
to the Comitiall-[Il. 1627 H. Gurren Baiting Pope's Bull 
43 His epilepsian or comitial fit, 1660 Howett Parley of 
Beasts ii, 26 The epilepsy or comitiall sicknesse. 

+2. transf. Of or Pereaining to a Diet or other 
modern political assembly. Ods. 

1603 Br. Bartow Stanme 9, i bib lees tor Crt. To 
KRdr., An expectation of this late itial Conference, much 
threatned before and triumphed in by many _¢ 1645 HoweLL 
Lett.(1655)1. og That Imperiall or jitial Ban, pronounc’d 
in the Diet at Ratisbon. 2791 State Papers in Aun. Reg 
184* [Scheme of a Constitution for Poland.] There shall 
be one supreme general tribunal. .called a comitial tribunal. 
1798 1bid. 236 The constitutional regard which his Imperial 
Majesty has always paid to that comitial decree. 

8. Of or pertaining to the Academic comitia. 

2714 Ayuirre Univ, O2f. (1723) I. uw. i. 132 Then the 
Comitial Exercises be tnning, the Senior Proctor mounts 
the Pew on the West Side of the {Sheldonian] Theatre, and 
the Junior Proctor the Pew opposite to him to on the East 
side .. At these Comitial Disputations the same method is 
used. .as at Vespers. . ? 

+4. Applied to certain general assemblies or 


synods of the presbyterians in the 16th c. 

held ‘at London at terms and parliament times, in Oxford at 
the act, in Cambridge at the timesof commencement’. Arti- 
cles agst. Cartwright xxvi. in Fuller Ch. Hist. V. ix. 150. 

2593 BANCROFT ea Positions us. it, Another meeting 
was also appointed to be helde, that year at the Commence- 
ment at Cambridge. /bid. iii, The Brethren are to be re- 
quested, to ordaine a distribution of all Churches according 
to these rules .. that are set downe in the Sinedicall Disci 
pline, touching Classicafl, Prouinciall, Comitialt or of 
Commencements, and assemblies for the whole kingdome. 
The Classes are to be required to kepe acts of memorable 
matters: which they shall see deliuered to the Comitiall 
assembly that from thence they may be broght by the 
prouincial assembly. 1656 Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. v, Lheir 
Comitial assemblies, kept in the Universities at the Com. 
mencements. .were conveniently chosen as safely shadowed 
sour a confluence of people. 1754 Neau List, Puritans 

« Vie 232, 

B. sb. AL = Cositta 1. Obs. 

3566 Paster Pal. Pleas, 1. 30 Get ye therfore to the 
mounte Auentine..and there yee shall create your tribunes< 
the chiefe bishop shall be present to kepe the comitialles. 

+ Comitive. Obs. rave—1. [cf. med.L. and It. 
comitiva ‘a traine or following of men’ (Florio) ; 
f. L. comét- companion.) Company, escort, train. 

1532 W. Watter Guistard § Sismond (1597) B ij, In 
whose felowship or whose comitive Might I better passe 
that painfull journey? : i= 

Comi-tragedy,. are. [formed on the'model 
of tragi-comedy.| A tragedy containing an éle- 
ment of comedy. 

a Kinestry Row. § Tent. 22 A passage in which he 
transfers the whole comitragedy from Italy of old to Eng- 
land in 1861. 1884 Athenause 7 June 723/3 The reflective 
Elizabethans saw. .that, without Fate, drama, even in its 
very highést and intensest mood, is but comi-tragedy. —- 

lomittee, -ie, obs, ff, Cosmurrze: foe 

Comity (kg miti): In 6 comite. [ad. L. come- 
?aiem courteousness, f. coms courteous, friendly: 
see -ITY, and cf It. comita. (Florio).] : 

1. Courtesy, civility, urbanity; kindly and con- 
sidernte behaviour towards others. = 


COMMA’: 


1543 BEcon Pol. of Var Ded., Our countrey, ,soweth also 
in the fielde of our brestes many precious sedes, as, . honest 
behauor, affabilitie, comite.: “3673 Rules of Civility xix, 
(ed. 2) 163 .Comity and Affability are the Ornaments of 
Converse. 1827 Parl. Deb. 1379 ‘The comity of the right hon. 
gawens manner. .contrasted with the asperity of the 
etter alluded to. 1847 Extexson Refr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 350 It is the rule of mere comity and courtesy 
to agree where you can, . 

2. Comity of nations; .a. The courteous and 
friendly understanding, by which each nation re- 
spects the Jaws and usages of every other,-so far 
as may be without prejudice to its own rights and 
interests, ft fe Bag et pee 

{:834 Stony Conftict of Laws § 28 It has been thought. . 
that the term comity is not sufficiently ressive of the 
obligation of nations to give effect to foreign laws when they 
are not prejudicial to their own rights and interests,]- 186z 
Mertvate Rom, Emp, (2865) Vil. lix. 215 Due by the 
comity of nations. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. Introd. 3 ‘The salu- 
tary but sanctionless code called the Comity of nations. 

b. Apparently misused for: The company of 
nations mutually practising intemmational comity. 

[In some instances, erroneous association with L. comes 
* companion’ is to be suspected.) i 

1862 R. H. Parrerson £ss, Hist. § Art 315 A third part 
of the species will be brought into the comity of nations. 
1864 Vampery 7rav. Centr. Asia 6 To show... how much 
Iran had it at heart to obtain admittance into the comity of 
states. 1875 BL. Pattison Casaubon 294 Neither North nor 
South Britain entered into the comity of nations. 1880 
Daily Tel, 2 Nov., Turkey should. .be saved..and rendered 
2 useful member of the civilised comity. 

Comix, -mixtion, -mixture: see Comox. 

Comley, obs. form of Cumsty, Indian blanket. ' 

Comli, -liche, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Commny. 

Comlokest, obs. super]. of ComELy. 

Comma (kp'mi#). Pl. commas (formerly -aes); 
as L. or Gr., commata (kp'mata). (a. L. comma; 
Gr. xépupe stamp, piece cut off, short clause, etc. :~ 
*x6m-pa, f, xom- root of xérrev to strike, cut.] 

lL. In Greck Rhet. and Prosody: A phrase or 
group of words less than a colon (q.v.). Hence, 
+ A short member of a sentence or period. 

1586 A, Day Eng. Secretary u, (1625) 85 The last word of 
a comma, or member of a sentence, 1607SHaKks. Timon. 
i, 48 Foct. No leuell’d malice Infects one comma in the 
course I hold. 1609 R. Barnarp Faiths. Sheph, (1621) 87 
In words, phrases, commaes, and periods. 19xz AppIsoN 
Spect, No. 105 @ 9 He has only rectify’d a Greek Particle, 
or laid out o whole sentence in proper Commas. 1913 
Bentiey Rem. Free-thinking Wks. (ed. Dyce) ILL. 328 The 
next Comma of the passage is ivexorabile Jatum. 3 

b. A clause or short member of a treatise or 


argument. Obs. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemp, 1. 100 This being the hardest 
comma in the whole Discipline of Jesus is fortified with a 
double blessednesse. 1652 L.S. People's Liberty ii.3 The 
main argument. .is bottomed upon part of the 7th conuna of 
the 4. Chapter of Gen. 1672 L. Apptson IV, poke § 171 
(T. In the Moresco catalogue of crimes, adultery and for- 
nication are found in the first comma. 


2. A punctuation-mark [now ,] used to separate 
the smallest members of a sentence. Also used to 
separate figures and symbols in arithmetic, chemical 


formule, etc. 

‘The comparative length of the xéuya and x@dov have 
given origin to our terms of punctuation indicating the 
close of such shorter or longer clauses res ely, just as 
our ‘period’, or full-stop, marks the end of a mepiosos’. J. 
E. Sandys on Cicero’s Orator§ 211. ; 

The function of the comma is to make clear the grammatical 
structure, and hence the sense, of the passage; one of the 
means by which this is effected in actual speech is a short 
pause; hence the comma is often inaccurately said to be 
merely the mark of such a pause} sec quots, under b, ‘ 

(x30 Parser. Fe With suche [point] as the Latins call 
conima thus made (;), or sirgele thus made (,).] 1599 R. 
B. rst Bk. Preserv,. Hen. VIL, To Printer, Keepe points, 
and commas, periodes, 3662S. Pantripce Dondle Scale 
Profort, 17 The Numerator is first expressed, and after it 
the Denominator right on in the line, with a comma betwixt, 
as..75,100. 1668 Winns Real Char, 393 The Characters 
that serve for Interpunction, Comma, Colon, Period. 2847 
Emerson cp fen, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 391 The 
commas and dashes are alive ; so that the writingisathleti¢ 
and nimble. 1853 W. Grecory, inorg. Chene. ed. 3)07 The 
compounds which combine are joined, either by a + sign or 

a comma. A “a . ’ i 
» 1389 Purrennam Lug. Poeste wiv, [ys] (Arb) 88 The 
shortest pause or intermission they called comma as who 
would say a peece ofa speach cutof, Jdyd. 11, xix, (Arb) 
222 A little pause or comma is gevento every word. @ 2637 
B. Joxson Eng. Grant, A comma is a mean breathing, 
3824 J. Jounson 7'yfogr. II. 56 The comma..is considered 
the first from its requiring the shortest pause. ‘ 
- @. fig.=Break of continuity, interval, pause... - 
x6oz Snaus. Ham, vy. it. 42 AS Peace should still her 
wheaten Garland weare, And stand a Comma ’tweene their 
amities. 1602 Marston And, § Aled, wv. Wks. 1856 I. 51 
Weele point ‘our speech With amorous kissing, kissing 
commaes, 1623 Matynes Anc, Law-Mereh. 335 Albeit that 
it scemeth no Comms can made (as it were) from the 
highest Climate to the lowest Center in regard of the 
litterall” wordes. @ 166x, Futter Worthics (1840) I 7 
Though a truce may give a comma or colon to the war, 
nothing under a peace can put a perfect period thereunto. 
3887 Poor Nellie (2888) 285 A lady who writes so’ easily 
that there hardly seems to be a comma for her mind between 
any two subjects under the sun, and never a fall stop. . 

8. dfusic. A minute: ‘interval’ or’ difference of 

pitch ; e5f.'(1) the comma of Didymus or common’ 


COMMACERATE, 


comma, which is the difference between four perfect 
fifths, and two octaves and a major third, frem a 
given note (ratio 80:81); (2) the Pythagorean 
comma, or the difference between twelve perfect 
fifths, and seven octaves, from a given note. 
. 1597 Morvey Jutrod. Mus. Annot., Betwixt 27 and /a 
is not a.full halfe note, but lesse than halfe a note by a 
comma. 1609 DouLann Oruith, AMicrol. 18 A Tone .. con- 
sisting of two smaller Semitones, and one Comma. 1796 
Burney Jfem, AMetastasio U1. 400 When I hear the-greatest 
masters dispute whether the interval from one sound to 
another ought to consist of 5, 7, or 9 commas. 1879 Grove 
Dict, Mus. 1.749 Bassett’s comma valve. .by which the error 
seating between major and minor tones may be corrected. 
Ibid, Il, 333 Minor tones are less than major by a comma. 

4, A mark, the same as that used in punctuation, 
but placed above the line as a quotation-mark ; that 
at the beginning of the quotation or line is in- 
verted, that at the end erect (thus ‘.,.”); and both 
are commonly doubled (thus “.,.”). Now called 
tnverted contmas. ‘ 

ryog Hearne Codlect, at Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 89 Dis- 
tinguish'd by commas (as y’ Printers call y™) at the side, 
1784 Wart in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 330 note, To authen- 
ticate the date of the author's ideas, the parts of it which 
nre contained in the present letter are marked with double 
commas, 1838-9 Hanram Hist. Lit, III. mt. iii. 99 The 
reader must not take it for granted, even where inverted 
commas denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing 
is omitted, 
Without inverted commas, or any other marks to show 
‘that the writer intended it as a quotation. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts IIT, 647/2 Turned commas, which designate extracts. 

5. Any comma-like dot or point. 

x8o1-2§ Fusett Lect, Art x. (1848) 531 Of the milliards of 
commas, or points, that nature mediately or immediately 
produces, no two are alike. 

6. Comma (butterfly): a butterfly (Grapta Comma 
aléum) which has a white comma-shaped mark 
on the underside of the wing. 

1749 B. Witkes Zug. Butterflies 57 The Comma-Butter- 
fly breeds twice a year. 1797 Donovan Brit. Insects VI. 
45 In colours and markings the Comma Butterfly seems 
at first sight allied to Papilio Urtice (Tortoiseshell). 827 
Buttery Collector's Vade-u, 68 English name, Comma. 

7. Comma (bacillus) : a bacillus of curved shape, 
said to be present in cholera. 

1886 E. CronsHank Pract. Bacteriology 137 The curved 
rods, or commas, are about half the length of a tubercle- 
bacillus, /b@. 140 The comma-bacilli are aerobic [=living 
in the air). 

8. Comd., comma escapement, comma-shaped adj. 

3807 T. Younc Lect. Nat. Philos. 1. 196 The French have 
sometimes employed a construction [in watches] somewhat 
similar, which they call the comma scapement, 1884 Ray 
Lanxester in PalZ Mall G. 6 Oct. 2/r Dr. Koch had dis- 
covered a comma-shaped bacillus as the cause of cholera. 

Hence Comma v., to punctuate with commas. 

1664 H. More Afyst. Zxig. 223 Grotius pretends the text 
is not rightly comma’d. 
-+Commacerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
macerat- ppl. stem of contmacerare, f. com- inten- 
sive + macerdve to macerate, fig. vex, torment.] 
trans. To make lean; to mortify, harass, torment. 
Hence Commarcerating vd/. sd. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden Hij b, One true point whereof 
well set downe wil more excruciate and commacerate him. 
1899 — Lenten Stuge Wks. (Grosart) V. 296 In continisal 
commacerating him with dread and terror, 

+Commarculate, pf/. 2. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
maculat-us, pa. pple. of commacaulare to stain or 
defile all over, f. com- intensive + macilére to spot, 
stain.] Stained or defiled all over. 

1370 Maddeis Proclant. in Sempill Ballates (1872) 10% 
With blude commaculate. 1646 Buck Rick. JTJ 9 A Cha- 
racter (not so comniaculate and mixt as passionate and 
purblinde pens have dasht it). 

-tCommaculate, v. Obs. [see prec. and 
-AtE3,] trans. To stain, spot, or defile all over. 
Chiefly fg. 

1616 R. C. Times’ Whis. vir. 3046 Sinne, that doth com- 
maculate The soule of man. 1666 Cotuins in Rigaud Cory. 
Sez, Afen (1841) I. 462 Commaculated with ‘dirt or ink. 
1684 N.S. Crié. Ling. Edit. Bible iii. 17 Those differences 
of Readings‘ which. -commaculated the holy Text. 

Hence + Commacula‘tion, defilement, stain. 

1637 Basrwick Zifany ww. 3 So farre they were from any 
commaculation of vice. Ste 

.Commador(e, obs. f. CoamfoporE, 

Command. (kfma'nd), v Forms: 3-3 com- 
aund(e, 3-6 comand{e, 3-7 commaund(e, 
-ande, (4 comandi, komand({e, 5 co(m)mawnd, 
round, -awunde), 3- command. Also 3 cum- 
aund, 3-5 -andie, (5 cummawunde). Pa. 4 
and dd/e. commanded, (formerly,.4 cumand, 
komande, .4~3 comand(e, -aund(e, 5 com- 
maunde), [ME. coma'2)nde-22, a. OF. cumande-r, 

comande-r (=: Pr., Sp. comandar, It. commandare) 
—late L. or Romanic commandé-re, £. com- inten- 
sive + mandare to commit, give in charge, enjoin. 
The primary sense of L. wandare (f. manus hand+dare 

to give) was ‘to give into any one’s hand or charge’, a 

sense retained by the ancient compound commendare to 

ComMEND, the vowel.change in which shows its prehistoric 

antiquity. In late historic times, new compounds were 

formed.on the type of the simple verb, as demandire, re- 
mandére,. and—in still Jater,-commandare, which also 
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took the later sense of the simple #andére, ‘to order, en- 
join’. Comunendare and. commandire occur indiscrimin- 
ately, in both senses, in med. Latin(see DuCange), In OF. 
cumander, coimander was both ‘to commend’ and ‘to com- 
mand’; and so in ME, Subsequently the former sense be- 
came obs. in both: in Fr. being taken up by the new 
compound vecommander; in English for this sense covr- 
mend was taken afresh from Latin, and vecomannd at length 
assimilated to it as recommend.) ee 

I. Stneple sense. trans. To order, enjoin, bid 
with authority or influence. Properly said of 
persons, but also fg. of things. 

The original complete construction was with accusative 
of the thing enjoined and dative of the person to whom the 
injunction is given: L. Loc ¢7bi mando, commendo; Fr. ge 
te iui commande. In MEL, the dative was sometimes ex- 
pressed by /o, ‘all thingis that I comaunde to thee’, but 
usually without it; hence the construction was formall 
two objects, ‘I command ¢hee this’, the distinction of whic 
as indirect and direct, has tended in many cases to be lost 
sight of, Either object may be unexpressed, leaving the other 
apparently as the sole object. The original accusative is 
often represented bya clause or infinitive phrase, ‘I command 
him 70 come, or that he come’; in whick case the remain- 
ing personal object is apt to be viewed as direct, although 
it is historicallya dative; cf. Il. commande aux esclaves de 
venir, command (to) theslaves to come. Either object, if it 
be a sb. or pronoun, may become the subject in the passive 
voice; ‘that which is commanded’, ‘he is commanded 
to go’. 

L. with direct and indirect object (the latter 
formerly often with /o). 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 6809 Noght bat allon i comande 30u. 1375 
Barsour Sruce 1, 258 [It] that commaundyt is him to. 
1382 Wyciir Fer. i, 17 Alle thingus that I comaunde to thee. 
1393 Gower Conf I. 2 (MS. Harl. 3490) [1] me recom- 
maunde To him [Richard II) which all me may commaunde. 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 48 b, To command obe- 
dyence to other. rg99 Suaxs, AZuch Ado u. i, 271 Will 
your Grace command mee any seruice to the worlds end. 
1611 Brste 1 Sam. xxi. 2 The king hath commanded me a 
businesse. 1615 Bepwett JZoham, Jp, u. § 62 A iust man 
doth not command to another man, any thing but that which 
he doth vnderstand. 1628 Hosses Thucyd. (1822) 70 You 
shall. .be commanded a greater matter. 1667 Mitton P, L. 
Iv. 747 Defaming what God..commands to som, leaves free 
. all. dfod, What the Queen commands you, must be 

lone. 

+b. with the direct object expressed by a clause 
{or sentence). Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 20687 Now i cumaund pe Mi moder 
bodi kep wel tome. ¢ 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 203 He... him 
hete & comandi pat he in to chaumber went, 1362 LNcL, 
P. Pi, A. 1. 8 Comaunde him bathe come, ¢rgoo MAUuNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xxiv. 110 He comaunded to all.. bat pai schuld for- 
sake all bat baihad. cx460 Jowneley Alyst. 66 Be stylle, 
beshers, [commawnd you. 161: Biste Ned. xiii, 20, I com- 
manded the Leuites that they should cleanse themselues, 

@. with direct object represented by an infinitive 
(formerly with for 70; also often, as in Shaks., 
without 40: cf. bid them go). 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 5986 Als he has comanded vs to do. 
ex3so [Vil, Palerne 236 Of what kin he were kome [he] 
komanded him telle. “ ¢1r386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 477 This 
child Iam comanded for to take. ¢1440 Vork Alyst. xxxii.119 
Pus 3e comaunded youre knyghtis for to saic.  rg92 Saks. 
t Hen, VI,1, vi, 12 Command the Citizens make Bonfires. 
2594 Martowe & Nasue Dido w. iii, The dream .. Com- 
mands me leave these unrenowmed reams [realms]. 1605 
Campen en. 21 Cardinall Wolsey .. commaunded all his 
servaunts to vse no French, x6xx Biste 7ransl. Pref. 3 
The Scriptures we are commanded to search. 1727 SwirT 
Gulliver u. viii. x69 He then commanded his men to row 
up to that side. 1848 Macautay fist. Exg. 1. 260 The 
Princess Anne..had commanded him to assure her illus- 
trious relatives at the Hague that, etc. 

d. in place of the infinitive there is occasionally 
a sb. with Zo, ‘to command a person /o a thing’, 
thus reversing the original construction. avch. or 
Obs. (cf. sense 6). 

2602 Suans. Ham. mi. ii, 377 These [stoppes] cannot I 
command to any vtterance of hermony. 1610 —~ Ye. 1. i. 
23 If you can command these Elements to silence. 1724 
De Foe Men. Cavalier (1840) 62 Your majesty may com- 
mand me to anything. | . ‘ 

2. With the indirect object only: = To give 
commandment (to); to order, charge. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6816 (Cott.) Als i haue comanded to be 
[tater MS. comaundide be), ¢ 1380 Wrcur Sed. Wes. 111, 
434 Per weren noon ordre, but ilche man my3te ylyche 
comaunde to oper. 1382 — Yosh. i. 9, 1 comaunde to thee 
[Arexcipio tibi] tak coumfort. /bid. i. 10 Josue comaundide 
to the pryncis of the puple, seiynge. 1611 Bisie Gez, xlix. 

Tacob had made an end of commanding his sonnes. 1625 
urcEs Pers. Tithes 68 God gaue authoritie to the Hus- 
band to command his Wife in lawfull ine 1727 De For 
Syst. Magic i. iv. (2840) 111 He-can speak nothing but as 
God shali command him. 

8. With the direct object only: To bid, order, 
ordain, appoint, prescribe. a. object a 53. or pro. 

@ 1300 Cursor 7, 10676 (Cott.) It was. .commandid in pair 
ald lai. b/d, 12639 Pat bai comaund wald or bide. .he dide. 
e37400 Maunvev, xxiii, (1839) 254 What so euere 3ee com- 
manden, it schall be don. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. iv. xo (Harl. 
MS.), I seide .. pat if too Ivelis wer commaundid, be lesse 
were to be chosyne.. 2849 (Mar.) BA. Come. Prayer 87 Make 
vs to loue that whichethou doest commaunde. 1593 SHaks. 
Rich. H, v. v. ror Sir Pierce .. commands the contrary. 
x603 — Meas. Jor M. v.i. 463 It was commanded so. 1642 
Futter Holy §& Prof. St. ww. vii. 272 He _searcheth 
whether malice did not command that oath. 1793 Biack- 
stone Covi. (ed. 12) 296 That court had power to com- 
mand the execution of it. 1883 Froupe Short Sind. IV. 
tz, 267 The rule of life which religion commands: . 

b. object-a classe (or sentence), . 


COMMAND, 


@ 3300 Cuts'sor A, 2431 (Cott.) pe king. .commaunded thoru- 
out al his land Men suld him mensk. Jéfd. 4417 Putefar 
pan comanded son Pat ioseph suld betan. a 1400 /sunbras 
265 The sowdane .. command that they solde be broghte. 
63460 Towneley ALyst. 50 (Matz.) The fyft commaundes, thou 
shalle forsake Fornycayon. 1594 Saks. Rich, ///, 1. iv, 201. 
x6rr_ Biste Neh. xiii. 19, I commanded that the gates 
should beshut, 1667 Mitton 7, Z. 1. 531 Then strait com- 
mands that at the warlike sound .. be upreard His might 
Standard. Afod. The Queen has commanded that speci- 
mens be submitted to her. 

+e. object an zzzfiz. Obs. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chrox. (1810) 63 Pan comandid Harald 
Po londes to destroie. cxq25 Seven Sag. (P.) 548 The em- 
perour_comandede anone, Afftir the childe for to goon. 
1495 Caxton Y¥ason 34 b, [He] commanded to sadle his 
hors, 16zx Biste Afait. xix. 7 Why did Moses then com- 
mand to giue a writing of diuorcement. 

d. The object is often a sd. or pronoun with 
infin, passive: thus, instead of ‘he commanded 
(some one) /o bring the prisoners’, or ‘he com- 
manded that the prisoners should be brought’, the 
usual phrase is, “he commanded the prisoners to 
be brought’, where the italicized words are his- 
torically only the direct object; but the construc- 
tion simulates that in 1 b, ‘he commanded ¢he 
men to be silent (= he commanded thee silence), 


where both objects are actually present. 

1382 Wvctir A/azt, xviii. 25 His lord comaundide hym to 
be sold [so af? 16th ©. ou. (exc. Rhemt. “commaunded 
that he should be sold’) and Rezised 1881}. ¢x460 For- 
tescurk Ads, § Lim, Mon. (1714) 120 Octavyan. .comaundyd 
al the World to be discryvyd as subgett unto hym.  rg09 
Fisurr dun, Sern, Citess Richmond Wks. 296 Ordyn- 
aunces .. whiche .. she commaunded to be redde. 1545 
Ascuam Zoxofh. 1. (Arb.) 33 [Darius] commaunded this 
sentence to be grauen in his tombe, 1612 Bistr Acts xxv. 6 
He..commanded Paul to be brought (so a/Z vv], 

4. absol. With no object: To perform the action 
of commanding ; to give commandments. 

€1340 Cursor JJ. 2gr11 (Cott. Galba MS.) We may en- 
sawinple tell how crist cumandes in his godspell. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 347 It is right esy to commaunde, 1594 
Suaxs. Rich. 777, w. iv. 343 The King that may command, 
intreats. 1628 Burces ers. 71thes 66 Hee .. beleenes the 
Magistrate doth neuer command till he smite, 1847 Ten- 
NYSON Princ. Vv. 440 Man to command, and woman to obey. 

5, fg. in all constructions. 

1393 Lanan. 2. PZ C. 1x. 230 So commaundep treuthe. 
e1400 Rom. Rose 34 Love..Comaundeth me, that it be so. 
1592 Suaks, Men. §& Ad, 584 My sick heart commands mine 
eyes to watch. 1781 CowPrer Hoge 12 Riches are passed 
away, .As fortune, vice, or folly may command. 

II. ef/égé, Involving the sense of a verb of 
motion, of giving, etc. 

6. To order to come or go 40, from, into, upon 
(a place or action), away, here, home, etc. To 
command from; to order to depart or refrain from. 

(Cf. To order goods, order any one home, away, off, out.) 

¢ 14x0 Sir Cleges 373 He commaundyd Sir Cleges to mete, 
1568 Grarton Chron. II. 183 The king..commaunded him 
to Prison. xs90 Snas. Com. Lrr.v. i. 335, 1 Sir am 
Dromio, command him away. 1601 — Ali's Well un. i. 27, 
I am commanded here, 1603 — Afeas. for AI. W. iii. 151 
Command these fretting waters from your cies. 1620 Hore 
Subseciuz 469 You see I could not command these waues 
from touching me. 1649 Sriven Laws Lng. 1. Ixii. (1739) 
125 To command a Tenant into War against his own Lord. 
x670 Mitton Hist. Zug, Wks, 1851 V. 72 Commanded 
home for doing too much, 1688 Jer. Counter Sev. Disc. 
(17251159 When he [a soldicr} is commanded upon a hazard- 
ous Action. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. ix. 2t4, 1... 
charged them .. to command_them off. 1726 SHELvocKE 
Voy. round HW, x. (1757) 294 Coming.. within reach of our 
musquets, we with them commanded her on board of us. 

b. fg. To cause to come; to send with autho- 
rity. 

x61r Biate Lev, xxv. a1, I will command [Vulg. dado, 
Wvci. give, Coverp. send] my blessing vpon you. 1782 
Cowrer ofe 669 See me sworn to serve thee [Truth], and 
command A painter's skill into a poet’s hand. 


+c. czech, To cause to move, drive, actuate. Obs. 

1703 Moxon Afech, Exerc. 179 Besides the commanding 
heavy Work about, the Wheel rids Work faster off than the 
Pole can do, bid. 200 Your Leg may..command the Pole 
down again. . 

+7. To order to be given; to demand with au- 
thority. Sometimes of or vom a person. Obs. 

1576 Freaine Panoplte Ep. 15 All that may be, com- 
maund and looke for at my handes, 1593 SHAKS, 2 en. VJ, 
v.i. 49 Let my Soueraigne. .Command my eldest Sonne, na 
all my sonnes, as pledges. x6xx — Cyd. 1. v. 9, I beseec! 
your Grace .. wherefore you have Commanded of me these 
most poysonous Compounds, 1786 Mrs, A. M. Benner 
Suv. Indiscretions V. 122 He presented, at her command, a 
rose that he gathered. .Again a flower was commanded, 

III. To have power to order; to have at or 
under command or disposal ; to control, dominate, 

8. trans. To have authority over; to be master 
of; to hold in control or subjection ; to sway, rule. 

(The object was orig. dative as in 23 hencein ME. with 7a.) 

1382" Wveiir Frdg. ix, 13 [12] The trees speken to the 
viyn, Com, and comaunde to vs [#mpera nobis]. — Dan. 
ii. 39 The thrid rewme..whiche shal comaunde to al erthe. 
1g90 Martowe Edw. //, u. ii, The haughty Dané commands 
the narrow seas. xzg9r Suaks, t Hen. V7,1, i. 38 Thou art 
Protector, And.lookest to command the Prince and Realme. 
1630 R. Jounson Kingd. § Comuty. 373 The Knights of 
Jerusalem..command.all in alt here. 2776 C,. Lee in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 153 Whoever commands the sea 
commands the town. 1808 J. Bartow Colauid. 1. Gor 
Tigers fierce command the shuddering wood, . : : 


COMMAND. 


Jig. 1603 Suaus. Meas. for Af, w. i, 32 This other [Key] 
doth command a little doore, 1780 Cowrer Table-t. 481 
The mind that can. .command the lyre. 1850 Tennyson /z 
Sfem. \xxxviii, My harp would prelude woe—I cannot all 
command the strings. - 

b. absol, ; rarely with over. 

“agor Suaus. 1 Hex. VT, 1. i. 9 Vertue he had, deseruing to 
command, 1603 Knotres. Hist. Turks (1638) 75 The great 
Cham, .commandeth ouer one of the greatest.. Empires of 
the World. 1605 Campen Rent.'4 The Kings of England 
have commaunded from .. Orkney to the Pyrene Moun- 
taines, 1665 Bovee Occas. Ref. w. xi. (1675) 238 It is.. 
requisite that the Prince know how to command well. 1799 
Med. Frnl. U. 302 Persons..born to command. 

Jég. 1638 Cututinew, Relig. Prot. 1, Where and when 

aur Religion hath most absolutely commanded. .Atheisme 

ath most abounded. 1866 in Spurgeon Jveas. David 
Ps, Ixiii, Imperial Psalms, that command over all affections. 

9. To be commander or captain of (a force, 
fortress, ship, or the like). 

894 Marcowe & Nasue Dido wv, iv, Aeneas may com- 
mand _as many Moors As in the sea are little water-drops. 
x6og Suaus. Afacd, v. il, 19 Those he commands, moue 
onely in command, Nothing in loue, 2796 Morse Amer. 
Geog, 1.307 This city. was commanded by governor Carleton. 
2806 A, Duncan Nelson 12 Captain Lutwidge commanded 
another bomb-vessel. 2837 W. Irvine Capt, Bonneville 1. 
140 To dispose of all the beaver they take, to the trader who 
commands the camp, 2848 MacauLay Hist. Eng. 1. 633 
He still continued to command his old soldiers. 

b. absol. To be commander, have the command. 

x6or Snaxs, Adi's Wed? ut. vi. 7 A disaster of warre that 
Cesar him selfe could not _haue prevented, if he had beene 
there to command, x74 De Fos Mem, Cavalier (1840) 266 
Colonel Forbes .. commanded at the siege, 2847 Mrs. A. 
Kerr Hist. Servia 279 No Nenadowitsch now commanded 
on the Drina. ; 

10. To be master of (oneself, one’s emotions, feel- 
ings, etc.); to hold in check, control, restrain 
(the passions). Formerly also with over. 

1986 T. B. La Primaud. Pr. Acad, 1. (1594) 316 He en- 
joyeth true tranquillitie .. commanding over the unpure 
aflections of the fiesh. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. . v, 
‘Tis reasons glorie to commaund affects, 1621 Frercner Pil- 

int Vv. iv, Command thyself, and then thou’rt right. 

‘ommand thy will, thy foul desires .. Command thy mind, 
and make that pure. 1706 J. Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Mem, X. 162 He cannot command himself. 180z Mar. 
Eocewortn Afor, 7, (1816) I. xv. 126, F. commanded his 
temper. 1833 T. Hoon Widow § AMarguess (1842) 85 
Can I command my feelings? 

11, To have (a thing) at one’s bidding, or within 
one’s power for use or enjoyment ; to have at dis- 
posal or within one’s reach or grasp. 

1611 SHans. Wint, 7.1. ii. 463 It is in mine anthoritie to 
command ie Se of all the Posternes. 1625 MasstnceR 
New Way u. ii, Could you not command your leisure one 
hour longer? 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. v. xiv. 412 
Those who deserve no beere may command the best wine. 
19713 Avpison Ca/o 1, "Tis not in mortals to command success, 

ut we'll do more Sempronius, we'll deserve it. ¢1790 J. 
Wittrock Voy. ix. 273 The safest .. passage .. lies through 
these islands, as, in case of a storm, ships can always com- 
mand a port. 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 247 It is not 
every day I can command that sum {fifty guineas) 2837 
Matctuus Popul, I. 34 note, Such an increase as will enable 
the mass of the society to command more food. 1882 J, 
Russett Haigs iii. 39 All the skill which the sculptor could 
command, 

12. To have (a person or his services) at one’s 
call or disposal. 

186 AwpeLay Frat, Vocad. 10 If euer he may do him 
any frendship. .he shal commaund him. xg9z Swans. Tzvo 
Gent, ut. i. 23 Command me while I liue. r393—2 Hen, 77, 
tv. v, 7 Such ayd as I can spare you shall command, 889 
Tuackeray Virgin. xix. 147 If any of us can be of use... 
you sure ought to command us. 

b. phr. Yours (etc.) to command (+ to be com- 
manded) : i.e. for you to command or dispose of. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 164 b, The somme of the 
Archebyshoppes letters was. .that he isall his to commaunde, 
x575 Ferrers in Gascoigne’s Princely Pleas, (182t) 9 The 
Lake, the Lodge, the Lord, are yours nowto command. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary (1625) 15 Which Subscription, . 
shall passe in this or the like Order : .. Your L{ordships) in 
whatsoever to be commanded .. Your Honours ever to be 
commanded, etc. 1626 in Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 467 
Your Lordships to command to serve you. x859 W. Couns 
After Dark 49 (Hoppe) Yours to command, Thomas Boxsius. 

13. To secure by just claim or rightful title; to 
exact, compel (respect, confidence, sympathy, etc.). 

1ggr Sunaxs. x Hen. V/, m1. i. 8 This place commands my 
patience. 197x Funius Lett. lix. 306 A great man com- 
mands the affection of the people. 1802 Mar. Eocewortn 
Mor. T. (x816) I. 225 She. .must..command yous sympathy. 
3By7x Sames Charac. i. 9 They will..command the confi- 
dence which they really deserve. 1885 Spectator 18 July 
943/2 His literary criticisms. .when they fail to command 
our assent, nearly always command our admiration. 

14. To dominate by reason of (superior) local or 
strategic position; to control by overlooking or 
over-topping ; spec. said of the artillery of a forti- 
fied eminence. Also zy¢r. with over. 

1603 KnoLtes Hist. Turks (1621) 1228 The place itself 
was. .impregnable. .by reason that it commanded over:the 
Danubie. ‘1623 Bacon Ess.. Truth (Arb.) sor The vante 
age ground of Truth: a hill not tobe commanded. 1694 
Narsoroucu Ace, Sev. Late Voy, 1. (1711) 109 The Guns 
cannot command from one Side to the other. 2769 Rongrt- 
son Chas. V, III, vit. go Strong castles which commanded 
the principle defiles. “r795 Sourney Yoar of Arc vith 600 
Astrong-built tower, commanding o’er the Loire, @ 164s 
Arnotp Later: Hist, Rome (1846) 1.. vii. 273 Steep cliffs 
overhanging the sea, and..commanding a small harbour, 
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x860 Morzey Nether! (1868) I, 7 The. Spanish Peninsula 
«-commanding the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, + : 


b. To have within range of vision, look down 
upon or over, overlook. : 
1697 Dayvren Virg. Georg. 


e. absol. : 

1648 J. Beausonr Psyche n1. 198 A princely Castle in the 
mid’st commands, Mitton FP. LZ. un 624. 2763 
Scrarton Judostax (1770) 66 A battery.. which would have 
commanded to the Lake. 178 Cowrer Truth 3 Far as 
human optics may command. 

15. To cover (with a gun, fowling-piece, etc.). 

| Wonrtince Syst. Agric. xii. (1681) 252 You may com- 
mand her [Pheasant] at pleasure with your Fowling-piece, 
Ibid. 253 A Bird... somewhat_troublesome to discover, 
whereby to command him by a Fowling-piece. 

16. Zo command a suit of cards: see quot. 

1862 ‘Cavenvisn’ [H. Jones) IVhtst (1870) 28 A suit is 
commanded. .by the hand that holds a sufficient number of 
winning cards in it to make every trick. 1874 Mod. Hoyle 
12 The ten and the nine command that suit. 

+IV. 17. = Cossenn. Obs, 

c1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut, 2411 Comaundez me to pat cor 
tays, your comlych fere, a 1400-s0 Alexander 1333 Vn-to 
joure mekill maieste my modire I comande. ¢ 1400 Afe- 
Jayne 298 Comande me till oure gentill kynge. 1444 Pasfon 
Lett. 1. 60 Right worchepfull cosyn I comand me to you. 
e450 Merlin viii. 130 Kynge Ban and his brother .. Co- 
maunded theire londes in the kepynge of Leonces. ¢1500 
Lancelot 2801 The knycht, the wich in to hir keping vas, 
Sche had commandit to hir cussynece, 

b. Zo command to God: to commend to His 
keeping ; cf. ‘To say adiez !’ or * good bye!’ 

¢ 1480 Merlin iv. 72 So he hym comaunded to god, and 
bad hym come on the morowe. 148% Caxton Crriade (1888) 
16 To god I comande the by thys wrytyng. 2g23 Lp. Ber: 
ners Foiss. I. x. 1o They .. commaunded themselfe into 
the kepyng of God. cxs30 — Arth, L: 


© yt. Bryt, (1824) 168 
So he toke his leue of the e, and she commaunded hym 


to God. 

Command (kfma‘nd), sd. For forms see vz, 
[cf. F. commande 13th c. (= Pr. comanda), £, com- 
mander to COMMAND ; but the English word does 
not certainly appear before 16th ¢,, so that it may 
have been formed here on the verb: cf. demand, 
order, call, and the modern 77v?¢e, 

(An apparent example in Cursor Af, on 13648 is perh, 
an error for couenand covenant, as in Cott. 1S} 

L The act of commanding ; the utterance or 
ex ccaion of an authoritative order or injunction; 
bidding. 

zggx Suaxs. Tro Gexél. wv. iii. 5 One that attends your 
Ladiships command. x6r1 Brste Fob xxxix, 4 Doeth the 
Eagle mount vp at thy commaund? 17x6-8 Lapy M. W. 
Montacue Le?#t, I. xiii. 44, I am always willing to obey 
your commands. 2833 Austin Furisfr. (1879) I. i ox A 
command is a signification of desire; but is distin; ed 
i by this peculiarity: that the party to whom it is directed 
is Hable to evil from the other, in case he comply not with 
the desire, 2872 Buack Adv, Phaeton xii. 171 Her sugges- 
tion being aan understood to be a command, 

b. In various phrases, as at one’s comnetand, on 
command, etc. Word ofcommand: sce quot. 1853. 

1594 Suaxs, Rich. ///, 1. iv. 198 What we will do, we do 
vpon command, 1896— Ja. Shr. ut. ii. 224 They shall 
goe forward Kate at thy com 1669 Sruusy Mfari- 
ners Mag. 1.15 The next thing to be ol red... is the 
Words of Command with readi to answer and obey. 
28zz Weruinoton in Gurw. Disp. VII. SH The appoint- 
ment, by command of the Prince Regent, of Major General 
Alten. 1853 Stocquener AZ#/. Encyct. s.v., The orders. . for 
certain motions, mancsuvres, or evolutions, are called the 
‘word of command’. /did,, Officers or troops absent from 
quarters are said to be ‘on command’. as 

2, An order authoritatively made and remaining 


in force, 2 COMMANDMENT. 

1593 Ape. Hamuton Catech. (1884) 28 The x, Commandis, 
[bid, 95 The Sevint Command. .Thow sall nocht stil. 1586 
%: Euiz, Let. in l7ist, Eng. (1702) Il. 53 We little thought 

at one We had raised out of the Dust would .. haue 
slighted and broken our Commands. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
{8 As Faplsts have done with the second Command. _ 1667 


ILTON £. 1x. 652 God so commanded, and left that 
Command. 1732 De Foe Afoll F2. (1840) 120 It is’ ill 


venturing too near the brink of a command, 
Riensé s, iii, But the command is hard. 

3. The faculty of commanding; exercise of autho- 
rity; rule, control, sway ; sfcc. that of a military 
or naval commander. Also jig. 

1893 Suaxs. Luer, 624 Hast thou command? 1604 — 
Oth, Vv. ii. 331 Your Power, and your Command is taken off, 
3608 — Per, mt. i. 3 Thou, that hast Upon the winds com- 
mand, 1678 But.er-Hud, ut. i. 1321 The Queen of Night, 
whose large Command Rules all the sea and: half the Land. 
@1700 Davorn(J.), He assumed an absolute command over 
his readers. 1780 Cowpen Table-t. 354 Men..raised to 
station andcommand. 2782-3 — Lily § Kose 13 The Lily's 
height bespoke command. 1813 Bynon Br. Adydos u. ix, 
High command Spake in his eye. 

. With its scope defined by off 

x66z Cow ry Cromued? Wks, (x688) 7x_A Title to the 
Command of three Nations, 1666 Perys Diary (1879) IV. 
a [To] have the command .of a ship. sey ie 'REEMAN 

orn. Cong, (2876) LV. xvii. 74 The military mand of 

4 1836 Green Short Hist. viii. 546. 
xthori 


x835 Lytton 


the old imperial City. 
a wit a@ and Z, . ‘. _ 
z605 Suaxs. Lear un. iv. 244 How in one house Should 
many people, vnder two commands, Hold amity? 


COMMAND. 
a. Phrases. ao rele: 
Fi od Haxxuyr Voy. 1. Pref. to Rdr. **2, 200 French 
ships, -vnder the commaund of Captaine Henry Pay. 1631 
Weever Ane, Fun. Mon. 534 A man of great command in 
this Countie, ¢1639 Roxb. Ballads VI. 429 A battel 
fought pon the seas, by a ship of brave command. “1779 
Geutl, Mag. XLIX. 58 Having a fleet of thirty ships of 
sar under his command. 3853 Stocquerer Mit. Encyel, 
s.Vv., An officer at the head of a troop..garrison .. or de- 
tachment is fin command’, . . 
4, Power of control, disposal, or direction; mas- 
tery; possession with full power to use. Command 
of language, words, etc.: facility of expression. 


z utter Holy & Prof, St. v. xviii. 430 No man had 
better command of-rain and sunshine in his face. . 168 J. 
Rosinson Endoxa i. 1x The choice. .is within the command 
of our will, 2719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. i. 20 The.. 
priest behaved himself with great command of his’passion. 
198% Gispon Decl. & F. IL. 189 The familiar use, and 
absolute command, of the Latin language. ¢ 1850 Arab. 
és. (Reldg.) 37, L had sufficient command over myself to 
suppress my emotions. 3875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2), 111. 237 
Having gilts of -. and command of money and 


friends, 1888 J. W. Exswortn Introd. fo Braithrwait's 
Strappado 26 Men inferior to him in command of words, 


b. At command: ready to receive or obey 
orders; under one’s control; at one’s service’ or 
disposal ; available to use, spend, etc. 

3584 WacsincHan in Fuller Ch. His2. 1x. v. § g And sol 
humbly take my leave. Your Graces at command, Francis 
Walsingham. 586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 8: 
His house, his lands, his purse .. were all at his command, 
1593 Suans. 2 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 45 Hast thou not worldly 
pleasure at command. 1630 R. Jounson Kingd. § Commnrw. 
61 Hee is held the only wise man, who hath the world at 
most command. 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. xii. § 6(x681) 
246 With your Spaniel well instructed, and at command. 
1709 Steete Tatler No. 76 #1 Yet has he seldom a guinea 
at command. 1862 Cornh, Mag. June 649 (Hoppe) The 
reader's very humble servant at command. x87z Mortey 
Voltaire (1886) 167 An absolute monarch, with the most 
perfect military machine at his command. 

&. ‘Cogent authority, despotism’ (J.); coercion. 

3692 Locke Zadxc. (J.), Command and force may often 
create, but can never cure, an aversion. 1854 H. Spencer 
Soc, Stat, 180 Command cannot be otherwise than savage, 
for it implies an appeal to force, should force be needful. .. 

6. The power of dominating surrounding country 
in virtue of elevated or strategic position ; used /#¢. 
of the gunshot range of military positions, ‘and 
also in various transferred senses, 

2628 Dicsy Voy. Afedit. (1868) 23, I..gott my fleete out of 
command of the fortes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 
tv. 18 Within command of the flaming swords. 1703 
Lond. Gas, No. 3937/4 Of the whole Fleet only 4 escaped, 
by getting under the Command of Granville Fort. 1867 

REEMAN Nort. Cong. (1876) 1. App. 753 His command of 
the passes of the Alps. { 

b. spee. in Fortification (see quots.). ; 

2823 Crass Techuol. Dict. s.v., A command infront, when 
any eminence is directly facing the work which it com. 
mands. A counnand in rear .. A command by enfilade. 
1830 E.S. N. Camepece Dict, Afil. Se. 40 s.v., The Com: 
mand of the Bastion over the surrounding country is nine- 
teen feet. 1867 Suvtit Sailor's Word-bk. 202 Command... 
the height of the top of the pet of a work above the 
level of the country. 1888 Ties 20 Aug. 12/1 The Wool- 
wich guns have, the one a command—i.¢. a height above 
the ground of 3 ft. 6in. : 

ce. Range of vision, outlook, prospect. 

x697 Drvven -Encid (J.), The steepy stand, Which over- 
looks the vale with wide command. 1784 Cowren Zask t. 
2go The eye... posted on this speculative height Exults in its 


Comimin 
d. in Cards. See quot. and cf. Commanp v, 16, 

1874 Mod. Hoyle 22 You get rid of the command of your 
partner's strong suit most readily by leading your highest 
of the suit. 1880 A. Campsent-Watrner Correct Card 
Gloss., Command ofa suit, having the best cards of that suit. 

7. A position in which one commands; sg. a 
military or naval commander's post. 

(Cf. 1604 in ‘3.] «32687 Petry Pol, Arith. x. {1691 118 
Commands in our ordinary Armyand Navy. 2764 Cronen 
Dict, Arts, Command, inthe royal navy, implies the rank 
and power of an officer who has the management of a ship 
ofwar. 1855 Macautay Hést, Zug. 1V. 38 The places and 
commands which he held under the Crown. x863 Rusiin 
ATunera P. (2880) 136 Let us sell the commands of our 


. prospective battles,.to the lowest bidder. 2886 IV/itaker’s 


Almanack 139 _ District" Commands (Home), Aldershot. 
Ibid, 191 Navy Pay. Admiral (home command) £1,825, 

8. -The botly of troops under 2 commander, 

zsgz Wyrtey Avmorie 90 To ride with me him_most 
humbly praying With his command, 2607 Suans. Cor, 1 
vi, 84 Foure shall quickly draw out my Command, Which 
men are best inclin'd. 7748 Cant Suartesn. in Priv. Lett, 
ust Ld. Malmesbury 1, 18 Sir John Ligonier is going from 
hence with a large command (I am told near 10,000_men). 
184x Catiin V. Amer, Ind, (1844) 11, xli. gg Colonel Dodge 
ordered the command to halt, 4 
_9. The district under a commander; or, more 
generally, under the lordship of any one. , 

x62zx Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 381 Bury mee. .not heere, 
but in some of your owne commands. 1684 ss¢ Dé, Bean- 
Sorts Progr. Wales (1864) 1 The general visitation of his 
Commands. 1716 Lond. Gas. No. 5402/3 A Noble Com- 
mand for Game, about 20 Miles in Circumference. 1871 
Times x June 5/1 The city of Paris is to be divided into 
four commands. 
-10. Comé., a8 command-in-chief, supreme 
military charge (cf. ComMaANDER-IN-CHIEF); com- 
mand-night, the night on which a theatrical per- 


formance, etc., is given by (royal). command. 


COMMANDABLE. 


1859 Lane Wand. India 363, 1 am to have the command- 
in-chief at Bombay, 1888 Spectator 30 June 877/1 The 
direct command.in-chief of a million soldiers. 7 
_Commandable (kgma'ndab'l), 2. Also 
“ible. [f Command v. + -aBLE.J] Capable of 
being commanded ; under command. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. wi. i. 105 A plyable flexure 
vf joynts, and commandible disposure of all parts of progres- 
sion, 165 Baxter Ju Bast. 280 A commandable rather 
than a commendable judgement, 170x Grew Cosm. Sacra 
x22 Rendering our bodies, senses, and thoughts, vigorous 
and commandable. 188 Burton Q. Ase III. xiv. 4 
Ground. .not commandable by heights. 

‘ Commandador, var. of CoMMENDADOR. 

‘+Commandance. Obs. rare, [a. OF. com- 

mandance; see -ANOH.] Command, control. 

x4g2 Dx. Yorx in Ellis Orig, Lett, 1.61.11 He had the 
commandance and charge thereof. . 
Commandancy (k/ma'ndinsi). [f. next: see 
‘anoy; cf. Sp. comandancia.] The position or 
jurisdiction of a commandant. Commandancy- 
general [= 'Sp. comandancia-general), that of the 
commander-general, or governor of a Spanish 
province or colony. In mod. Dicts. 

Commandant (kpmindacnt), sd. [a. Fr. com- 
mandant, in same sense, orig. pt. pple. = ‘command- 
ing’: cf. It, Sp, and Pr. comandante, Pg. com- 
mandante.| A commanding officer, a commander: 
irrespective of rank. Applied esg. to the military 
governor of a fortress, town, or district, and often 
as a foreign title, Besar, Gpentth, or Portuguese. 
Hence commandant-general, 

- 1687 Lond. Gaz. No, 2248/4 The Commandant of the said 

Regiment on Honslow-Heath. 369: New Disc. Old In- 

treague xiii, And here (if not at home) he’s Commandant. 

1947 Gentl. Mag. XVII. sex Sixteen different ships engaged 

ns alternately ; the Commandant .. staid by us the least of 

any. 1796 Morss Ame, Geog. 3. 742 The commandant there 
is subordinate to the viceroy of Peru, in all matters relating 
to the government, to the finances, and to war. 1806 A/ed. 

Fral. XV. 45x The Commandant of the forces in both 

Canadas. 1822 Byron Werner 1. i. 613 Here is 2 packet for 

the commandant Of Frankfort. 1827 Soutney Hist. Pen- 

ins, War II. 207 By electing Barrios commandant-general 
ofthe province. 21839 Praeo Poems (1864) IL- x95 The Car- 
dinal is here from Rome, The Commandant from Seville. 

-Commandatitship (kpmandant,fip).  [f. 

prec. +-SHIP.] The office of acommandant ; com- 

mandancy. 

1837 Cartyte Fr, Rev, I, 11, viii, Captain D’Agoust may 
now. .look forward to... Commandantship of the Tuileries. 
188x Suapweit Life Ld. Clyde I. iv. 122 Colin Campbell, 
as the next senior officer in Hong Kong, assuming the 
commandantship of that island. 

_Commandarie, -ary, obs. ff. CommANDERY. 
Commandator, obs, var. of CommznDaTor. 
+Comma'ndatory, a. Obs. [f. commandat- 

ppl. stem of late L. commandare to COMMAND ; see 

ory, and’ cf. commendatory.] Of the nature of a 

command, mandatory, compulsory. 

@ 1689 Br. Morton Efisc. Ch. Eng. Fustified w. i, (1670) 
73’ How commandatory the apostolical authority was. 
a@1670 Hacker Adp. Williams u. (1692) 71 To help the 
_ King’s necessities. .by a commandatory loan. 

Commandatory, .var. of CoamENDATORY, 
-Commanded (kgma-ndéd), 2f/. a.- [f. Cont- 
MAND v.+-ED.] Ordered by authority; bidden, 
prescribed, forced. +b. Under regular military 
command (as opposed to wolzeuzteer). 

@ 1586 CartwricHr in Answ. to Cartwright 89 They 
haue not his commanded discipline. 1596 SHAKs. Jat, 
Shr, Induct. i, 125 A womans guift To raine a shower of 
commanded teares, 165: Hossres Leviath, 1. xxxi. 189 
Sometimes it is a Commanded, sometimes Voluntary Wor- 
ship. ax67x Lp. Fatrrax fen. (1699) 10 Major General 
Gitford with a commanded party, beat them out again. 
1724 De For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 89, I think there was 
not more commanded men than volunteers. 

“+ Commandedness. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 

-NESS.] Commanded quality; obligatoriness. 

. 1600 Hanmonp Wés. II. 195 (R.) The commandedness 

of the other offerings. A 
iCommandee's, 2. S.Africa. Also -der. [ad. 

S. African Du. kommanderen, {, ¥. commander 

to command.]” ¢vaxs. To command or force into 

military service; to seize for (or as for) military use. 

188 Zises t Feb. 5/5-The night previously the Boers had 
commandeered the natives..and compelled them to fight. 
2882 Standard 12 Dec. 5/7 The Schoonspruit. . Burghers, 
who have been commandeered, have declined to go to the 
front. 1883 AZ Y. Kound 17 Nov. 533 Any quantity of 
grapes might be commandeered without. .asking. 

. absol, ‘ 

1882 Tiss 23 Jan. 5 The Boers are in Lydenburg com- 
mandering from the stores, 1882 Standard 1a Dee. s/7 
bs ection of the Government in commandeering so exten- 

ively, 

Commander (kgmandaz) Forms: 3-3 
comander, -our, -ur, 4 comaundour, 4-6°com- 
miundour, 6-7 -er, (5 com(m)awndour), 6- 
commander, [a. OF. comandere (= Pr. coman- 
daire):—L. type commandé tor, oblique case coman- 
deor (= Pr. comandador), Anglo-F. -dour, mod.F. 
-deur:—L. type commandator-em- (commend-), 
agent-sb. f. commandare: see COMMAND v. and 
-ER. Ce was in some military and. re- 

OL, ii. 
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ligious orders of the Middle Ages, ¢. g. that of the 
Knights of St. John, the title of the officer in 
charge of a commenda: see ComMANDERY. In this 
sense Littré has OF. comandeor in 13th c.] 

1. One who commands. 

a. One who commands or orders anything. 

1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 397 Soothly the Co- 
mandour of that was he [God]. 139§ Purvey Remoustr. 

1851) 49 If that that the emperour comaundith is good, 
fille thou the wil of the comaundour. 1531 Dial. on Laws 
ng. 1. ix. (1638) 19 If a man command another to do a 
trespasse .. the commander is a trespasser. @ 1617 Hiznon 
1Vks. (169-20) I]. 484 Hee doth it..more for the Com- 
manders sake. .then out of any respect whatsoeuer. 

b. One who has the control or disposal of any- 
thing. 

21300 Cursor MM. r2109 (Cott.) Ihesus be maister gaf 
ansuare, pou pat es comandur o lai. c1s85 Faire Emu. 
650 She That’s mistress and commander of his thoughts. 
1607 Fretcuer !Voman-Hater ui. i, Were we not made 
ourselves, free, unconfined, Commanders of our own affec- 
tions? 1666 Futter Hist. Camb, (1840) 222 A great com- 
mander of the Latin tongue. 

ce. One who exercises authority, a ruler or leader. 
Commander of the Faithful (cf. ADMIRAL): a 
title of the caliphs, first assumed (¢ 640) by Omar I. 

@ 3300 Cursor M. 453 (Cott.) He (Lucifer) wald .. be him 
self pair comandur [v* -our]), x: Wvyeur Luke v. 5 
Comaundour, we trauelinge by al the ny3t token no thing. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 88 Commawndour, preceptor, man- 
dator. 1888 Suaxs. Zit. A. 1. ii. 247 King and Commander 
of our Common-weale. 15392 — Ven. § Ad, 1004 Be wreak’d 
on him, invisible commander [Death]. x6sr Hosnes 
Leviath, m. xiii. 269 The Apostles. .are our Schoolemasters, 
and not our Commanders. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 434/2 
Omar. .was also the first who assumed the title of Amir-al- 
mimen{n (commander of the faithful) instead of that of 
Khalifah-rasuli-llahi (vicar of the messenger of God) which 
his predecessor Abi Bekr had used. . 

2. spec. &, The officer in command of a military 
force. 

1598 Barrer Theor. Warres 1. i, 31 Braue Commaunders 
vnder whom I have serued. x599 SHaks, Hen. V, iv. i. 97 
Williams, Vnder what Captaine serue you? Aig. Vnder 
Sir Iohn Erpingham. [Vidiiams, A good old Commander, 
31643 Lp, Caren (¢it/e), Address to all Commanders, Officers, 
and Soldiers. 1757 Jonnson Rambler No. 146 ? 5 Not onl: 
the writer of books, but the commander of armies. will 
easily outlive all noisy and popular reputation, 1859 
Tuackeray Virgin. x, Two thousand veteran British troops 
with their commander. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket.bh. 
i. (ed. 2) 22 The term Commander of Column indicates the 
Senior Officer in that Column. 

b. One who has command of a ship; in the 
British and U. S, navies, the title of an officer who 
ranks below a captain and above a first lieutenant. 

¢ 1480 Voc, in Wr.-Willcker 579/45 Eeeator,a comander 
ofashyp, 2669 Sturmy Jfarier’s Mag. tv. 202 Any in- 
genious Sea-Artist, that .. hath been Commander or Mate 
many years. 7708 Roy. Proclant. 26 June in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4452 The Commanders of the Men of War appointed 
Convoys for Newfoundland. 1804 G. Rose Diartes (1860) 
II, 194 Captain Prescott, a commander in the navy. | 1867 
Savtu Satlor’s Word-bk. Commander, an officer in the 
royal navy, commanding a ship of war under twenty guns, 
a sloop of war, armed ship, or bomb-vessel. He was en- 
titled master and commander, and ranked with a major of 
the army: now simply termed commander, and ranking 
with lieutenant-colonel, but junior of that rank. 

8. In a medieval religious order, esp. a military 
order, as the Knights Hospitallers: The adminis- 
trator of a COMMANDERY, a COMMENDATORY. 

16zz Cotcr.s.v. Comsmanderie, A Commaunder (of one of 
the Orders). x64r Termes de la Ley 65 s.v. Commaundrie, 
He which had the government of any such Mannor or 
house, was called the Commander, which had nothing to 
doe to dispose of it, but to the use of the Priorie, and to 
have onely his sustenance of it according to his degree, 
2751 Cuambers Cyc/. s.v. Commandry, The simple com- 
manders of Malta..are rather farmers of the order than 
beneficiaries. 1819 Scotr /vanhoe xxxv. note, The prin- 
cipal Knights of Saint John were termed Commanders. 
1858 W. Porter Hist. Kuts. Malta I, ii. (L., suv. Conz- 
mandery), The council reserved to themselves the power of 
at any time recalling a commander from his post. 1867 
Murray's Handbk. Worcester, etc. 98 The Commander's 
house, and great hall, are the only existing portions [of the 
Commandry]. 

4. Hence, a member of a higher class in certain 
modern Orders of Knighthood, in the French 
Legion of Honour, etc.; also, an officer in certain 
secret ‘orders’, as in the American order of 
‘ Knights Templars’. 

In British Orders (c.g. of the Bath since 1815, of St. 
Michael and St. George, and of the Star of India) the 
ing Commanders form the second of the three grades. 
A Grand Commander is a member of one of the divisions 
of the highest grade. In the Legion of Honour, Coz- 
jnandeurs form the third of the five classes. 


K.C.B.), and Knights Compenios 1886 Whitaker's 
Almanack 88.{Order of the Bath] Second Class, K.C.B. 
Alilitary Knights Commanders. .Civil Knights Commnian- 
ders. id. 93 The Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India ..,Principal Knight Grand.Commander, Viceroy and 
Gov. Gen. of India. . 


COMMANDERY. 


5. A large wooden mallet or beetle; a rammer 
(see CooMAND v. 6c). : 

3573 Barer Adv. C. 907 (1580) An instrument to driue 
piles of woodde into the ground, called. ,a commaunder, also 
to bente stones in pauing, a rammer. 1679 Moxon JAvech. 
Lxere, vii, 128 The Commander. . with a handle about three 
foot long. 1726 R. Neve Builder's Dict. sv, Foundation, 
These piles must be drove or forced down by a Commander. 
1863 Reape Hard Cash J. 198 His gang of fifteen .. stood 
in line with huge wooden beetles called commanders. 1867 
Suytu Sailor's Word-bk. 203 Commander, a large wooden 
mallet used specially in the sail and rigging lofts, as any- 
thing of metal would injure the ropes or canvas. 

+ 6. Fortif. A work raised so as to command the 
adjacent worksand country round ; a CavauiEr. Ods. 

1599 Haxtuvr Vay. Il. 122 Two commanders, or caua- 
liers. /ééd. U1. 126 Whole Buts of water..were throwen 
downe from an high Commander. 

+7. Surg. A machine for reducing dislocations ; 
=AMBE. Obs. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. vu. v. 488 The Glosso- 
comium, commonly called the Commander. 171: Lond. Gas. 
No. abies The [reduction of fractures} is not effected by the 
Ambe or Commander. 1783 P. Potr Chirurg. Wks. IT. 300 
That sort of Ambi which Mr, Freke called his Commander. 

8. Hat-making. (See quots.) 
1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v. 1875 Une Dict. Arts 11. 
857 this flat_ crown is now placed upon a block, and, by 
ressing a string called a commander, down the sides of the 
Block, he forces the parts adjacent to the crown to assume a 
cylindrical figure. . : E 

9. Orntih. The Red-winged Oriole (Ovrzo/us 
Pheniceus). 

18r2 SMELLIE, etc. tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist, XUV. 219 It is 
called Commander on account of a fine red mark on .. its 
wings, which .. resembles the badge of the order of knight- 
hood. 

10. Commander-in-chief. The chief or supreme 
commander of all the military land forces of a 
State; also b. of a detached portion permanently 

quartered in a colony, or ¢. on expeditionary ser- 
vice in a hostile foreign country. 

In nearly all the British Colonies, the Governor is Com- 
mander-in-Chief, even though a civilian. 

1654 H. L’Esrrance Chas. / (1655) 188 Lord Conway 
then Commander in chief. 1655 FULLER Ch. //ést. 1 iv. 

10 Such Commanders in Chief do not fall without Common 

ouldiers about them. 1790 Beatson Nav, & ATi, Mem, 
II, 228 Want of success in the last campaign had raised a 

reat clamour against the commander-in-chief. 1829 W. 

RvING Cong. Granada (2850) 343 The commander-in-chief 
of the artillery. 1844 H. H. Wuson Brit. Zndia 1. 1. it. 

127 ‘he new Commander-in-chief at Madras, Sir John 
Cradock. 1887 Loud. Gas. 29 Nov., ‘The Queen has been 

leased, by Letters Patent .. to appoint Field-Marshal His 

oyal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., to be Com. 
mander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces. 1887 Army List 
Nov. 27 Bermuda, Governor an Commander-in-Chief, Gall. 
wey, Lt.-Genl. T. L., R. Eng. . 

b. In U.S. vested in the President. 

But the title is often unofficially applied to the acting 
general officer of highest rank (i.e, the senior major-general). 

1778 (title), Proceedings of a Court Martial held..by order 
of His Excellency General Washington, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the United States of America, for the 
Trial of Major General Lee, 1789 Constit, U.S. Art. ii. § 2 
The president shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 16/2 s.v. United States. 

c. In the Navy; ‘ The senior officer in any port 
or station appointed to hold command over all 
other vessels within the limits assigned to him. 
Thus the commodore on the coast of Africa is de 
Sacto commander-in-chief? (Adm. Smyth). 

1890 Times 12 Sept. 4/6 ‘The Northampton .. flagship of 
the Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 

+ TS: 
1630 Hunsert Pil? Formality 12 A form of godliness is 
the Commander in Chief of all other sins. 

Hence (zorce-wd.) Commander-in-chie‘fship. 
1878 W. M. Taytor Dantel the Beloved ix. 166 To himself 
he reserved the Commander-in-chiefship of the army. 
Commandership. [see -sH1r.] The office 
or position of commander. 
x6rx_Corer., Commanderie, 1 commaunderie or com- 
maundership. 3688 Ussuzr Amn, 373 All commander. 
ships, and captain-ships in the army. 2885 Truth 2 July 
2/2 [He] returned the insignia of his Grand Commander- 
ship, and retired from the Order. 1887 Daily News 3 May 
2/2 The grievances of naval lieutenants..for which Lord 
Elphinstone explained a proposed remedy by the increase 
of commanderships. 

Commandery, comman (kfmarndari, 
-andri). Also 6-7 -drie, 7 -erie, 6-8 -arie, -ary. 
[In its original sense a. F. consmanderie, com- 
menderie, med.L. commendaria (£. commenda, F. 
commende) benefice given 72 commendam, i.e. into 
charge or trust. But it has subsequently been 
associated with commander in the sense of ‘one 
who commands or orders ’.] 

+1. An ecclesiastical or other benefice held iz 
commendam. Obs. 

1536 in Stat. Ivel. (R. Bolton, x62) 121 (28 Hen. VIII.) 
Appertayning to any Archbishopricke. .Commaundry. .or to 
any other benefice. 1877-87 Hotnsnen Scot. Chron. 
(1806) IT, 103 Besides his bishoprike, he held in his hands 
the commandarie of the abbeie of Pettinweme. 166: 
T. S[rernens] Procurations 37 The Bishop of Meth. .had a 
Proxie of 15s. 4d, payable yearly out of the Commandery of 
Kells. 1708 Morreux Radelais v. v. (1737) 16 They have a 
great number of rich Commanderies (fat Livings). 8 aes Ww. 


COMMANDERY. 


Tavtor in Ann, Rev, V. 171 In 1775, his uncle the Arch- 
bishop of Parlermo, bestowed on him a rich commandery. 


2. esp. in Hist, A landed estate ormanor, or group 
of manors, belonging to an Order of Knights, and 
placed under the charge of a member of the order 
(with title of commendator, COMMANDER 3): see 
quot. 1858, which shows how this passed into b, 
the manors coming to be at length treated as pre- 
bends of the commanders, or of the local society of 
the order under them, to which also the name 


commandry is sometimes applied. 

Originally used in the Order of Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem (Knights Hospitallers, Knights of Rhodes, or of 
Malta), whose extensive possessions, extending over nearly all 
‘European countries, were divided first into Jriorates, these 
again into dailiwicks, and these into commendz or comman- 
deries; but also used in the Order of Teutonic Knights, 
etc, ; the corresponding terms with the Knights Templars 
were Zrecepior and freceptory. The possessions of the 
Knights of St. John in England, to which all our early 
quots, refer, were seized as crown-property in 1540. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 24 Appoynted to the dig- 
nitie of the said prior of sanct Johns of Hierusalem in Eng- 
lande, or to any commaundry apperteinyng ynto the same. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. I’/11, c. 24 The Kings Maiesty, his heires 
and Successors, shall haue and enioy all that Hospitall .. 
being neere to the City of London .. called the house of 
Saint Johns of Jerusalem in England, and all and singular 
- commandries, preceptories &c. which appertained..to the 
priours ..within any the Kings Dominions. 1607 CoweL 
Lnterpr., Commanundrie was a..maner .. belonging to the 
Priorie of S, Johns in Hierusalem in England. 1743-5 R. 
Pococke Trav. (1888) 53 Temple Newton, formerly 2 com- 
manderie of the Knights Templars, 1820 Scott Jranhoe 
xxxv, The Preceptories of the Templars, as well as the 
Commanderies of the Knights Hospitallers. 1838 Penny 
Cycd, XII. 317 Upon many of their manors and estates in 
the country the Knights Hospitallers placed small societies 
of their brethren under the government of a commander .. 
Such societies were called Commanderies. 1858 W. Porter 
Hist. Ants, Malta J. ii. (L.), Eventually, a nomination to 
a commandery came to be considered in the light ofa legal 
acquisition, subject only to the payment of a certain amount 
of annual tribute to the public treasury. i 

b. In later use: A benefice or pension attached 
to a commandership of a knightly order. 

1700 tr, De Vertot’s Revol. Portugal (1721) 71 Dazled with 
the Prospect of the vast Sum which was offer’d, besides a 
Commandry of the Order of Christ. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav, (1760) 1, 109 One privilege of the companions is, 
that they are preferred to other persons in the nomination 
to commanderies, each of which is worth five hundred 
guilders, 1837 Penny Cyel. VII. 397/2 The name of Com- 
mandery in the order of St. Louis was given to the pension 
which the king of France formerly assigned to twenty-four 
commanders of that order, of whom eight received 4ooo, and 
sixteen 3000 livres each, 1866 MotLey Dutch Rep. ui. 131. 

e. Also applied to a conventual priory of a non- 
military religious order. 

1554 Act 1 § 2 Philip & A. c. 8 § 34 Sundry late Monas- 
teries, Priories, Commandries, Nunneries .. and other Re- 
ligious and Ecclesiastical Houses and Places. 1639 Futter 
Holy War w. xii. (1647) 189 In their severall Covents and 
Commandriesouer all Europe. 1737-51 Cuampers Cycl.s.v., 
‘There are also commandries for the religious in the orders 
of S. Bernard and S. Antony. 1848 J. Grant Adv, A fde- 
de-camp xix, The abbess, deeming her ‘commandery’ dis- 
graced by our clatter .. procured a guard of sbirri from the 
bishop of Cosenza. 1890 (¢7#¢e), Annals of the Hospital of 
S. Wulstan, or the Commandery, in the city of Worcester. 

d. Sometimes (like abley, priory, etc.) applied 
to the buildings ; in some cases, as at Worcester, 
the house continues to bear the name. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5015/2 His Body was buried..in the 
Abby of St. John, which ts a Commandry of the Order of 
Malta, 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 332 Worcester, 
The Commandery here. .is a fine old House of Timber, in 
the Form of a Court. 1862. A. Trottopr Lenten Fourney 
xvii, 289 The building in question was once a commandery 
ofthe Templars, 1867 Murray's Handb. Worcest. 98 The 
Commandry.. was rebuilt fewp. Hen, VILL 

e. Adopted as the name for a local branch or 
‘lodge’ of a secret order, as the American order 
of so-called ‘ Knights Templars’, 

3. The position, or rank of a Commander in an 


order of Knighthood. (Sometimes including 2 b.) 
1611 CoTcr., Commanderie, a commaunderie, or com- 
maundership ; the place or office of a Commaunder (of one 
of the Orders), 1800 Netson 5 June in Nicolas Dis, Sir 
Thomas Troubridge has a penston of £500 a-year settled 
on him, and Commandery of the order of St. Ferdinand. 
+4, The office of a military or other commander ; 


commandership, command. Oés. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann, x1. x. (1622) 153 To transfer 
the whole commandery of the souldiers .. vnto some one of 
his Freed-men. x621 Br. Mountacu Diatridz 250 Both 
in Commandry and Castrametation. 1630 R, Jottnson 
Kingd, & Comurw., 81 The usurpation of chiefe commandery. 

+5. A district under a commander, a seignory. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu A. §& Af, 248 To goe about ‘it 
instantly in their severall Commanderies of Jeury and Galile. 
1658 Ussuer Avy. vi. 104 The Seignories or Commanderies, 
x8x3 Honnouse Jorrney 160 The Porte. .divided the country 
into several small pashaliks and commanderies. 

+6. ? Command, order. (cf. CommunDarory.) ~ 

17zz De For Col. Yack (1840) 308 This was within the 
letter of the [Spanish] king’s commanderie, or precept. 7 
.Commandible, obs. form of ComMANDABLE. 

Command-in-chief, v,. trans. and intr. To 
be commander-in-chief (of). P 

17859 FRANKLIN Zss. Wks. 1840 III. 290 All to be com- 
manded in chief by a general officer of, rank, 2782. Ln, 


670 


Percy in G. Rose Diaries (1860) 1. 54 An intention of sending 
Lord Cornwallis out to Command-in-Chief in India. /éid. I. 
355 As fit to Command-in-Chief as I am to be Prime Minister. 

Hence Officer, etc. Commanding-in-chief. 

1859 Lanc IWand. India 394 This sentence was. .approved 
by the General Commanding-in-Chief, 1886 IVhitaker's 
Almanack 82 Duke of Cambridge, Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief. Jéid, 158 Department of the Officer 
Commanding-in-chief. 


Commanding (kfma‘ndin), vd2. sb. °[f. Cox- 
MAND v, +-1NG1.] The action of the vb. Commann ; 


a command, order, injunction. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 5104 (Cott.) All your bidding agh be til 
ys als comanding. 1375 Barnour Bruce 1. 256 And syne 
Do furth his lordis commandyne. 1577 tr. Dudlinger's 
Decades (1592) 615 He.. whose onely thinking is a com- 
manding. 1742 Ricuarpson Pamela III. 251 We have. .no 
Revilings, no Commandings, nor Complainings. 

Commanding (kfma'ndin), f/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG*.] That commands. 

1. gex. Possessing or exercising command or 
control, ruling, controlling. Commanding signs 
in Astrol.: see quot. 1696. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 72 Commandynge, zmperiosus. 1593 
Suaks. 3 Hen, W77, 1. i. 29 The great Commanding War. 
wicke, 1678 Norris Coél, Afisc. (1699) 2 ‘Lhe commanding 
Wand In Moses'’s hand. 1696 Puinuirs, Commanding Signs, 
the first six Signs of the Zodiack. 1756 Burke Sud/. § ZB, 
Introd. Wks. I. 105 ‘To affect the imagination with these 
commanding ideas, 1863 Ruskin Afunera P. (1880) 148 
The relation of the commanding rich to the obeying poor. 

b. Impelling, effectively actuating. 

1703 Moxon Afech. Lxerc. 175 The power commanding.. 
lies so far from the weight to be commanded. 1805 NELson 
in Nicolas Dzsf. (1846) VI. 444 To stand under an easy but 
commanding sail. 1823 W. Se aeany Fra, Voy. N. Whale 
Fishery 68 Sailing when we had a commanding breeze. 

e@. Commanding officer: an officer in command, 
Commanding ship: the commander’s ship, the 
leader of a squadron. 

1758 Naval Chron, VIII. 448 The commanding ship 
hoisted her top-sails. 1796-7 Just. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
51 Commanding officers of regiments. 1859 THACKERAY 
Mirgin. vi. 48 The French commanding officer on the Ohio, 

+2. Grammar, Imperative. Obs. 

1565 CaLFHILL Aust. Treat. Crosse (1846) 60 Which words 
be spoken in the Commanding Mode. 

3. Indicating or expressing command; nobly 
dignified ; having an exalted or imperial air. 

rgox Suaxs. 1 Hen. VJ, 1, vii. 88 He speakes with such a 
proud commanding spirit. 1623 Masstncer Bondman i, 
i, The aesty of commanding beauty. 1752 Jouxson 
Rambler No. 189 # 12 The ean | dignity of her 
motion, 1835 Lytton Rienci 1. i, Of a tall and even com- 
manding stature. 1851 AZidlaud Florist V. 369 [It] is a 
commanding flower. 31855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1V. 340 
Men of commanding genius. 3 : 

4, Dominating by superior height or strategic 
position ; having a wide and unobstructed prospect. 

1634 Brereton 77av. (Chetham Soc.) 13 A high and com- 
manding turret. 1751 Cuambers Cycl., Commanding ground, 
an eminence, or rising ground, which overlooks any post or 
strong place, 1849-so Aison /fist. Europe XIII, Ixxxvii. 
49 His guns, established on a commanding knoll in the 
centre. 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
112 Commanding views in literature, philosophy and science, 

Commarndingly, adv. [f. prec.+-n¥2.] In 
a commanding position, manner, or degree. —. 

a1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T, (1618) 252 
This word is giuen to Kinges with rule commandinglie. 
a 1660 Hammonp IAs. 1V. 506 (R.), His practices are so 
commandingly exemplary. 174z Ricnarpson Pamela IV. 
296 If you speak as haughtily and commandingly. 1799 
Soutuey Lett, (1856) I. 75 It stands commandingly on an 
eminence. 1847 De Quincey in Jait’s Afag. XIV. 669 
Commandingly interesting to both parties, 

Commandingness (kgmarndinnés), vare. [f. 
as prec. +-NESS.] Commanding quality, authority. 

1887 M. Linsxitu in Sunday Alag. 503 Speaking with a 
regal commandingness that drew all hearts. 

|| Commanditaire (komandetgr). [Fr] A 
partner in a commandite. (See next.) 

|| Comumandite (komahdzt). [I*. commandite 
(repr. L. type commendita; Du Cange has med.L, 
commendire, -dtttus, 28 variant of commendare), f. 
commander in sense to entrust, commit; the full 
French phrase is ‘ société en commandite’ (Littré).] 
‘A company to which persons advance capital 
without assuming the functions of partner, or incur- 
ting any responsibility’ (Littré), Also adérzd. 

1844 Mint Zss. Quest, Pol. Econ. 119 By subscribing to 
some joint-stock. company, or entering into commandite. 
1852 MceCuttocn Dict. Commerce 389 Companies en Cont 
mandite.. consist of one or more partners liable, without 
limitation, for the debts of the company}; and one or more 
partners, or commanditaires, able only to the extent of 
the funds they have subscribed. 1883 J*isheries Ecchib. 
Catal, 59 A contract of partnership..in the shape, of the 
Commandite principle. i aes 

+Commarndive, a. Obs. rare.  [irreg. f. 
Commann, after express-zve, etc. ; see-1VE.] Hay- 
ing the character, of commanding, mandatory. 

1684 Cuarnock A?f7ib. God (1834) 754 Sin..is not only 
against the will of God commandive, but the reason of God 
contriving. - i 

Commandless, @. rare. [f. as prec. +-LESS.] 
Without command ; uncontrollable. 

1609 Hrywoop Brit. Troy(N.), That their commaundlesse 
furies might be staid. : 


COMMANDMENT. 


“+ Commarndly, adv. Obs. Commandingly. | 
1622 T, Stoucnton Chr. Sacrif. ii. 14 The Prophets ., 
alwayes spoke more imperatiuely, and commandly. - 


Commandment (kfmandmént). Forms: a, 
3-4 comande-, comonde-, 3-7 commandement, 
4-6 comaunde-., 4-7 commaundement(e, (5 com- 
maw(u)nde-, cummaunde-, cummawndement, 
5-6 Sc. commandiment, -yment); also 8. 4~ 
commandment, (4 cumand-, komaund-), 4-5 
comand-, 5 comaund-, 5-6 commaund-; and +, 
4 comanment, co(m)mament, -mend. [a. OF. 
cont-, commandement (=Pr. comandamen, It. com- 
mandamento):—L, type *commanddmentum, 
commandare: see COMMAND v. and -MENT. . Origin- 
ally 4 syllables ; still so found in 16-17th c. writers, 
and in roth c. dialect-speech from Scotland to W: 
Somerset. But the trisyllabic form appeared: al- 
ready in 13thc., and became prevalent in the 
literary lang. in 17-18thc. In early times there was 
a tendency to put a stress on the first syllable, and 
weaken the second to: -d7-, -@- as in the Cotton 
MS. of Cursor Mundi, e 


Spenser has commandement (4 syllables); Shaks., rst fol., 
thesame 4 times, command'ment 6 times, contmandment 
3 times. Drummond has it of 4 syllables, Milton and Pope 
of 3. Cf. the following examples: 

a, «1300 Cursor AT, 6481 (Gitt.) Pis er comandementis 
ten, £1386 Cuaucer Wif's Prol, 67 But conseillyng is nat 
comandement. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 
249 No other commaundyment or procurement. xsg0 
Srenser F, Q. m1. iii. rx So greatly his commaundement 
they feare. xggx SHaxs. 1 Hen. VJ, 1. iii, 20 From him I 
haue expresse commandement, 1822 Nares Gloss., Cont- 
mandement, in four syllables. I think I have heard it so 
spoken by old persons. 1825-79 Jamieson, Consmnandiment 
--This pronunciation still prevails among the peasantry in 
Scotland. 1888 Ji. Somerset Word-bk., Contntanyment. 
[Comsmandement of 4 syllables in Scotch Psalms in Metre 
(made c 1564), and still 2890) so sung.] 

B. ¢1350 17120. Palerne 1084 Pemperours komaundment 

was kudalaboute. 1483 Cath, Angel. 72 ACommaundment, 
mandatum, 1§97 SHAKS. 2 Hen. LV, v. iii. 142 The Lawes of 
England are at my commandment. 1611 — IVint, Tu. ii.8 
To the contrary I haue expresse commandment. 1671 
Mitton P, 4. 1v, 176 The first of all commandments, Thou 
shalt worship The Lord thy God. 
.¥ @1300 Cursor A, 650 (Cott.) pat dos her will mi com- 
mandment. Jbid. 662 Pat 3ee ne brek mi commament. 
Lbid, 11720 His comanment was noght vndon. ¢ 1320 Seuyn 
Sages (W.) 3446 His cumandment bilyue was done.] 

1. An authoritative order or injunction ; a precept 
given by authority. ashe : 

ex250 O. E. Aisc. 33 Se sergant dede pes lordes com- 
mandement. ¢148 Caxton Souues of Aymon xvi. 376 
Whan the barons herde the commaundemente of the kyng. 
1542 Boorpe Dyetary x1. (1870)302 He thatdoth not the com- 
maundements of his physycyon, doth kyll hym self. x6rx 
Suaxs. Hint. 7. 1. 1i.8 To the contrary I haue expresse 
commandment. 1759 Robertson “ist. Scot. I. iu. 180 
Called by the express commandment of the king. 1868 Mrt- 
MAN St, Paul's x. 252 A commandment came for the Clergy 
«. to meet at St. Paul's. 

+b. A commission or charge. Obs. 

1592 West Syszbol. Bj,A Commaundement or Commission 
Afandatum is a contract by consent to dosomething gratis. 

2. esp. A divine command. 

c 325 Metr. Hom. 14 Crist gifes us wille His comandmenz 
to fulfille. ¢1440 York Alyst. x.245 To goddis cumniaunde- 
ment I sall enclyne. x6xx Biste Gex. xxvi. 5 Abraham.. 
kept my charge, my Commandements, my Statutes and my 
Lawes. -@x699 Srituner.. IVks, IV, iti. (R.), A sincere 
-. endeavour to please God and keep his commandments. 
2860 Rustin Afod, Paint. V. vi, iv. 154 The Jaw is, ‘Do 
this always’; the commandment, ‘Do tox this aow’, * 

b. spec. ( pl.) The Ten Commandments or ,pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic Decalogue. 

Often applied to the table or tables of these required by 
law to be publicly set up in English parish churches. 

¢1280 2. Z, P, (1862) 16 OF be x commandemens. . pe first 
comondement is bis, OGod we ssul honuri. 1340 Hampotr 
Pr, Conse. 6036 Pat keped noght pe comandmentes ten, 
ex4go York AGst. xx. 139 Whilke callest pou pe firste 
comaundment? xs60 Q, Evizasetn Let, in Cardwell Doe. 
Annals No. lv, To order that the tables of the command- 
ments may be comlye set or hung up in the east end of 
the chauncell. xrg6x Ludlow Churchw. Ace, (Camden) 103 
Paid for the table of commaundementes and the new, 
kalender. .xviijd, 1637 Se, Prayer Bh, Communion, Then 
shall the Presbyter, aeniig to the people, rehearse dis- 
tinctly all the Ten Commandements, 1766 Entick Loudon 
IV, 88 An altar piece gilt and carved, with a glory and the 
king’s arms above the commandments, 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits Wks, (Bohn) II. 46 They will let you break all the 
commandments, if you do it natively, and with spirit. 


e. Hence, the #ew commandmené of Jesus Christ. 
1534 Tinpate Yorn xiii, 34 A néwe commaundement 
[Wyeitr maundement] geve I vnto you, that ye love toged- 
der [Rieuz. one an other], as I have loved you. : 
d. Also used allusively of other sets of rules, im- 
plying that they take the place of the Decalogue: 
so, jestingly or ironically, the pew commandment, 
the eleventh commandment. - 

1577 Gascoicne (ti¢/e\, The Wyll of the Deuyll; with his 
ten detestable Commaundementes, directed to his obedient, 
and accursed chyldren, 1615 (¢z¢¢e), Pope Paulus V.. His 
Ten Commandments, given to Marquis Spinola, in English, 
together with the Dutch ‘original. 1884 Pall fall G... 
zo Sept, 1/1 The new and great commandment that nothing 
succeeds like success. x886 Mrs. Lynn Lystox Pastor. 
Carew iii, He had learned the eleventh commandment {do 
not tell tales out of school] to_the echo, and was the safest 


COMMANDO. 


confidant to be found within the four seas. (The ‘eleventh 
commandment’ of modern cynicism is ‘Thou shalt not be 
found out’.J 

3. slang. The tex commandments: the ten finger- 
nails or ‘ claws’ (esp. of a woman’. In frequent 
use ¢1600; in mod. writers chiefly after Shak- 
spere. 

“c1sqo J. Hevwoov Four P's in Hazl. Dodsley I. 381, I 
beseech him that high sits, Thy wife’s ten commandments 
.may search thy five wits. _1593 SHaks: 2 Hez. VI, 1. ili. 145 
Could I come neere your Beautie with my Nayles, I cou 
set my ten Commandements in your face. 1895 Locrine ww. 
ii, Fearing she would set her ten commandments in my face. 
1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe v. iv, Your harpy..set his ten 
commandments upon my back. 1814 Scott Wav, xxx, I'll 
set my ten commandments in the face o’ the first loon that 
lays a finger on him. 2830 Marrvat King’s Own xl, Vl 
write the ten commandments on your face, 1842 Loner. Sf. 
Stud. m. v, In with you, and be busy with the ten com- 
mandments, under the sly. ‘ pee 
+4, The action or fact of commanding ; bidding, 
command, Odés. 

61340 Gaw, § Gr. Kut. 1303, I schal kysse at your co- 
maundement, 5006 Cuaucer Miller's T. 106 Swoor.. That 
she wol been at his comandement. czq00 Maunvev, v. (1839) 
43 Abraham departed, be Commandement of the Aungelle. 
1579 LyLty Zuphues (Arb,) 1x8 Teares which they haue at 
commaundement. 1676 W. Hussarp Happiness of People 
2 All their Brethren were at their Commandment. 


+5. Authority, sway, sovereignty, control; mili- . 


tary command, Ods. 

2586 A. Day Zug. Secretary ‘ut. (1625) 124 The Closet, 
whereof another hath both the key, use and commande- 
ment, 1595 Suaxs. Fosue 1v. ii. 92 Haue I commandement 
on the pulse of life? 1624 Rateicn Hist. World ut. 66 The 
Athenians, who affected the first commandement in that 
warre. 3616 Suri. & Markn. Country Farm 658 The 
commaundement, or vse and profit of it [woodland] are 
longer time in purchasing, and more sel come by, than 
that of Corneand Vines, 2640-1 Kivkeudbr. War-Coint, 
Min. Bh, (1858) 13 Your own raigement, whilk is to come 
furth under the commandement of my Lord Kirkcudbryt. 

+b. A district under command. Oés. 

3632 Litucow Trav. 1. (1682) 162 The Turkish Emperours 
divide the same [lands] in Timars or commésncunenteleselive 
little or nothing at all to the ancient Inhabitants, 

+6. Commanding situation. Also concr. in 
Fortif, =Comaann, sb. 6. Obs. 

a@ 572 Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 105 Within portes 
and places of commandiment, and whare that schippis mycht 
bearreisted. 1706 Puittirs, Commandment. .Itisa Height 
of nine Foot, which one Place has over another. [So BaILey.} 
.47. Old Law. ‘ The offence of inducing another 
to transgress the law’ (Wharton Law Lex.). Obs. 

1613 Sin H, Fincn Lazy (1636) 447 Such as are accused of 
receit of felons, of commandement, or force, or of aid in 
felonie done, 3642 Termes de la Ley 63 Commandement 
is againe used: for the offence of him that willeth another 
man to transgresse the Law. 

b. A summary order for committal to prison. 

590 Three Lords § Ladies Lond... in Hazl. Dodsiey V1. 
488, I have done none offence, evel it please them to im- 
prison me, and it is but on commandment. 164: Termes de 
ta Ley 65 ‘The commandement of the K. when by his meere 
motion, and from his owne mouth hee casteth any.man into 
prison .. or of the Justices: and this commandement of the 
Justices is cither absolute or ordinarie. 

8. Comd., as commandment-breaking. 
, 1886 Patt Afall G. 30 Sept. 3/z If we should take it into 
our heads to do the commandment-breaking, 

|| Commando (kgmarnds). S. Africa. [a. Pg. 
commando ‘command, party commanded’, f. stem 
of commandarto ComMMAND.] A party commanded 
or called out for military purposes; an expedition 
or raid; a word applied in South Africa to quasi- 
military expeditions of the Portuguese or the Dute! 
Boers (esd. the latter) against the natives, : 

1834 Princre A/*. Sk. xiv. 435 The boors made com- 
mandoes on our fathers. Jéid. xiv. 458 The old wretched 
policy of military reprisals—the commando system. 1884 
Pall Malt G. 9 May 3/2 The presence of a commando of 
several hundred respectable Boers in Central Zululand. 
1885 A thenauie 15 Aug. 201 The capture. .of native children 
by the Dutch commandos, 

Commandore, obs. f. ‘Cosmronore. 

Commandress (kgmandrés), Chiefly 17th. 
[£ Cossanper+-xss.}] <A female commander. 

1892 Nobody § Sonzeb. (2878) 326 That I might live ..To 
have that sterne comman in my power ! x6zx Burton 
Anat, Mel. my, it, vi ii. (1651) 555 She was the commandress 
of his heart. 1650 Don Belliaxis 219 Commandress over 
so many Kings, Princes, Lords and Signories. 18:9 L. 
Hust Indicator No. 8 (x822) I. 63 The King made her 
commandress of Santos. % CARLYLE in Afrs, Cariyle's 
Lett. Il. 157 My own little heroine was .. inventress, com- 
mandress, guiding head and soul of everything, 7 

b. fig. (of things personified). 

31597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. (x6x7) 197 Wisedome., .as Queene 
or soueraigne commandresse ouer cther vertues. 1611 SPEED 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1632) 119t The Nauy the Com- 
mandresse of the Seas. a 1716 Sour Seraz, (1717) 1V. 418 
Money; the absolute Commandress of Fleets-and Armies. 

; Commandrie, -ry: see ComMANDERY, : 
+Commanducate, v Obs. [f L. com- 
manditcat-, ppl. stem of commandiicare, £, com-+ 
mandicare to chew.] trans. To chew thoroughly. 
: 1s99 A. M. tr. Gatelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 11/2 Commandu- 
cate therof both Morninge and Eveninge. x657 Towttnson 
Reuou's Disp, 385* Mastick ., emends the breath if com: 
manducated, ‘ ee <i ‘ 


~Commare; obs, f. Custer god-mother; ete, 
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+Gommark, Obs. vare. [ad. Sp. comarca 
borders or‘confines of a country, territory, district, 
med.L. commarca, commearchia, f cont- + marca 
Magcs.] Border-country, territory, district, 

x61z SHELTON Quix. I, 2 (T.) He was indeed an Anda: 
lusian, and of the of S. Lucar’s. Jéid. 1. ii. (3652) 
3 It is publickly bruited about all this commark. 2654 
Bavron Pleas, Notes w. Vv. 197: 


Commartyr: see Co-3sIARTYR. 


+Commasculate, v. Ols.—° [f. L. com- 
masculére to make manly or courageous, f. covt- 
intensive + masculus manly.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Commasculate, to set one in stomacke. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Commeasculate, to take stomach or 
hardiness. 

+Commasgsate, v. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
commassare, {. comt- together + massa lump, mass,] 
trans. To combine into a mass or lump, 

1658 R. Franck North. Ment, (1821) 323 English honey, 
the yolks of egg and the oil of Annis, commassated and 
mingled with fine bean flower. 

Commata, L. and Gr. pl. of Comat, 

+ Commaterial, 2. Os. [f& Com- + Mare- 
RIAL.] Identical in matter or material. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 757 The Beakes in Birds, which are 
Commateriall withTeeth. /dsd. § 771 That the Body Adiacent 
and Ambient be not Commateriall, but meerely Hetero- 
geneall towards the Body that is to bee preserued. 

Hence + Co:mmate:ria‘lity. 

1730-6 Battey (folio), Commateriality, the Quality of being 
of the same Matter, etc. with another. 1755 in JoHNsoN 3 
whence in mod. Dicts. 

Commatic (kgmz'tik), a. rare. [ad. late L. 
commatic-us, a. Gr. coppatutdés consisting of short 
clauses: see Comsia.J Consisting of short clauses 
or lyric measures ; of the nature of a commios. 

1844 Beck & Fetron tr. A/unk's Metres 333 The anti- 
strophic commatic songs usually correspond with much art. 
1879 L. Camppett Sophocles (ed. 2) 1. 271 The metre [of 
da. Col.) is studiously varied, above all in the remarkable 
‘commatic parodos’, /ééd. 279 The long scene {Il. 720-1043) 
. broken by short commatic passages, : : 

2. Aus. Relating to the comma, as in Commatic 
temperament, any system of tuning whose object 
is to dispense with the comma of Didymus, and to 
make all major tones express the same interval. 

1875 A. J. Exus tr. Helmholis' Sens. of Tone 649 {termine 
ne altered in ed. 2, 1885), : 

iCommation (kpmetign). Gr. Pros. [Gr. 
xoppdtiov short clause, dim. of #ézpa ComMa.] 
A short lyrical passage in 2 drama, 

x879 L. Campaete Sophocles (ed. 2) I. 122 The central epi- 
sode is broken by a commation (a minor lyrical dialogue in 
the midst of a scene). bid, 120 The dochmiacs of the com- 
mation and commos. 


Commatism (kgmitiz’m). vare. [f.L. commat-: 
see Comma and -1sa. Cf. F, commatisme in Littré.] 
Commatic character; brevity of clauses. 

1802 Bp, Horsey Hosea 43 (T.) The parallelism in many 
parts of Hosea is imperfect, rar ng and obscure; an 
effect perhaps of the commatism of the style. [Referring 
a) to Jerome's remark, Osee commeaticus est.} 

ommaund(e, -awnd, etc., obs. ff. CommanD. 

Comme, obs. form of Com. | 

Commeasurable (kgmezitirab’l), a. [f. Cos- 
+ MUuASURABLE.] = COoMMENSURABLE, 

x67o Watton Life Donne 42 A commeasurable grief took 
as fulla poceeseion of him as joy had done. 8x4. SouTHey 
Roderick xvi, Their gather’d multitudes. . With more than 
comnicasurable strength Haste to prevent 

Commeasure (kgme'giiu), v. 
MEASURE Y.] - 

1. évans, To measure as an exact equivalent ; to 
equal in measure, be coextensive with, 

1614, Be. Haut Vo Peace with Rome § x8 What an absurd 
opposition is this. .that a thing should be fitly commeasured 
by one place, and it be in almost infinite. a x656—Soul’s 
Farewell xa See all this happiness not limited to thousands 
nor yet millions of years, but commeasured by no less than 
eternity, ¢x83z Tennyson Znone 164 Until.. the full- 
grown will, Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, Com- 
measure perfect freedom. — = 

2. To measure (a thing) wzth (another). 

1861 Croucn Early Poems xiii, 38 A love, wherewith 
commeasured this Is weak and beggarly, : 

Commeat, obs. form of Comer. 

Commeate (kg'méjeit), v. 2 Ods. [f. L. com- 
‘medt- ppl. stem of commedre to go to and fro, f. 
com- + medre to go.] intr. To pass to and fro, 
penetrate in all direction. 

3658-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 401/c Pythagoras 
defined what God is, thus, A mind which attend 
is diffused through every part of the World. 1698 AZoney 


meee all Things 107 Fidlers doc commeate from place 
0 place, 


Commeation (kem2\éi-fan). vare. [n. of action 
from prec.: see-ation.] Passing to and fro. 

41. A passport. Ods.7° [ef. L. comtmedtus con- 
voy, ‘a safe conduct or passeporte ’ (Cooper).] 
1623 CockerAM, Commeation, a . 

2. Theol, = CROUMINCESSION. 

1852 Br. Forses Nicene Cr. 87 The circumsession or com- 
meation of the Persons, -: 

‘+ Commeator. Ods.-° [L., agent-n. £ com- 
medreé (see prec. words).] ‘ One that-goes to and 
fro, as a Messenger’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). _ 


the danger. 


[f Com + 


COMMEMORATION. 


+ Commeddle, co-meddie, v. Ods. rare. 
[£ Com- or Co- + Mzpprz v. in sense ‘mix’.] 
trans. To mix or mingle together. 

160z SHAKS. Hast. 1. il. 74 (Qo. 2, 1604) Blest are those 
Whose blood and _indgement are so well comedled. 1612 
Wesster Witte Devil. ii. Fiijb, Religion, O how it is 
commedied with policy. : 

Commeline, [ad. mod L. Commelina, f. the 
name of two Dutch botanists Commelyn (Comme- 
linus.) A genus of endogenous plants, typical 
of the N.O. Commelinacew. (Little used.) 

1755 JOHNSON cites Mittex. 1775 in AsH. 1828 in Wes- 
STER. 1846 in WorcesTER, 7 

Commem. (kgme'm). Oxford colloq. abbrevia- 
tion of ComMEMORATION (sense 2 ¢). 

1888 A. T. Quitter-Coucn in Echoes fr. Oxford Mag. 
(1890) 104 Don’t be obdurate, Dear Kitty, but come to 
Commem. ‘ 

Comme'morable, a. vare—°. [cf. OF. con- 
memorable, od. L. commemorabil-is, £. commeno- 


rare: see below.] Worthy of commemoration. 

1611 Cotcr., Commemorable, commemorable, 1730-6 in 
Baitey (folio). 1785 in JOHNSON; and in mod. Dicts, 

Commemorate (kfine'moreit), v.  [f. L. com- 
memorat-, ppl. stem of commemorare to bring to 
remembrance, make mention of, f. com--+ mento- 
rare to relate, mention. Cf. F. commémorer.] 

1. “rans. +a. To call to the remembrance of 
hearers or readers; to make mention of, relate, or 
rehearse. Ods. b. To mention as worthy of re- 
membrance ; to make enlogistic or honourable 
mention of; to celebrate in speech or writing. 

599 Sanpvs Europa Spec. (1632) 206 It is to be acknow- 
ledgéd and thankfully commemorated, that this age hath 
not beene so utterly barren of good Princes. 1616 BULLOKAR, 
Commemorate, to rehearse or make mention. 1665 Mas- 
Ley Grotius’ Low C. Warres a7 The Britannica, or Spoon- 
wort of Pliny, which a most diligent Writer commemorates, 
that the Romans used against the same Disease. | a 1693 
Urquuart Rabelais ut. xxxiii, 282 The. .’‘Tempter did com- 
memorate unto her..the Prohibition, 1714-23 AVLIFFE 
Univ. Oxf. VW. wi. i, 133 The Vice-Chancellor closes the 
Act in a solemn speech; wherein it is usual for him to 
comunemorate the ‘I'ransactions of the year past, and espe- 
cially such Benefactions as have been given to the University. 
1794 SuLtivan few Nat. I1, One of the Prophets, com- 
memorating the miraculous providence of God, in conduct- 
ing the Israelites to Canaan. 1876 Green Short Hist. v. 
213 Dante. .whom he [Chaucer] commemorates so reverently 
in his verse, . 

2. To call to remembrance, or preserve in 
memory, by some solemnity or celebration. (For 


the Eccles. use, cf. COMMEMORATION 2 b.) 

@ 1638 Meng Wks. 11. ix. 376 The constant Form of all the 
Liturgies .. Menvnudvoe mpoodéponev .. ‘Commemorating’, 
or ‘by Commemorating, we offer’, «1732 Atterbury I. 
vii. (R.), We are called upon to commemorate a revolution, 
as surprising in its manner, aS happy in its consequences, 
ag any age or country can shew. 1844 Lincarp 4 uglo-Sax. 
Ch. (1858) IT. yee 378 It may perhaps be asked, why Beda 
is commemorated in the ancient calendars on the 27th of 
May, if he died on the 25th. 1872 W. E. ScupaMore No/ttia 
ELuchar. 336 In the East .. the Four great General Councils 
were commemorated in the Diptychs. 1883 Appis & ArNovD 
Cath. Dict. s.v. Comsemorations, As it would be difficult 
to say the Massand office of two feasts on the same day, the 
Church, as a rule, celebrates the greater feast and merely 
commemorates the inferior one. 5 

3. Said of things: To be 2 memorial or memento 
of ; to preserve the remembrance of. 

1766 [see next]. 1828 D'Iskaett Chas. /, 1. vit. 216 
Dates, which commemorate events, furnish no discovery of 
their causes. 1840 Macautay Clive, Ess. s08/1 The stately 
monument which was designed to commemorate triumphs of 
France in the East. 

Hence Comme'morated 26/, a., Comme’mo- 
rating vb. sb, and ppl. a. 

1766 Entick London IV. 448 On a commemorating stone 
+-is this inscription. 1875 Lye Princ. Geol. J. 1, xiv. 
315 The commemorating processes, by which organic re- 
mains me fossilized. 

+Commemorate, Z2/. a. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. commemorat-us pa. pple.; or short for comneemo- 


rated: see prec.) Commemorated, rehearsed. 

1671 True Non-Conf, 274 Inalmost all the Psalms of praise, 
we find the preceding distress and afflictions. . first pathetic« 
ally commemorat, ‘ . 

Commemoration (kjmemérf'fon). [a. F. 
commrémoration, or ad. L. commemoratton-ent, n, of 
action f. commemordre (see prec.). 

1. +a. The action of calling to the remembrance 
of a hearer or reader; recital, mention (0ds.). b. 
Enulogistic or honourable mention. 

1576 Frenne Panoplie Ep. 48 He maketh a commemora- 
tion of such feates as he had done, 163: Hevwoop Lond. 
Sus Honor. Wks. 1874 IV. 280 Viisses .. vseth this short 
Commemoration, of all that hath been included in the 
former pageants, x823 Byron Yas vu. xvi, Vet there 
were several [names] worth commenioration. , : 
-2, A calling to remembrance, or preserving in, 
memory, by some solemn observance, public cele- 
bration,. etc.; ‘solemnization of the memory of 
anything’ (J.). Sek y E 

1382 Wycir Luke xxii. 19 Do 3e this thing in to my com- 
memoracioun. 1485 Caxton Chas, Gt. 235 For to haue a 
lytel commemoracion of god tofore or the soule shold de- 
parte fro his body. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, To 
celebrate the commemoration of the most glorious death of 
thy Son. - -1660-R. Coxe Power & Subj, 91 All ee solemry 
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COMMEMORATIVE. 


days kept in commemoration and gratitude for our Saviours 
Nativity, Passion, etc. 19779 Geut?. AMfag. KLIX. 97 The 
commemoration of the Martyrdom of King Charles Ist. 

b. £ccles. A service, or a short form of prayer 
added to a service, in memory of a saint or of a 
sacred event ; sec. the observance of a lesser feast 
by inserting parts of the service appropriate to it 
in that of a greater feast, when the two fall on the 
same day ; the mention by name of persons living 
or departed in the prayers of the Eucharistic service. 

Formerly specifically applied to the festivals of St. Paul, 
and All Saints. 

1400 Table of Lessons, etc, in Wyclif Bible IV. 697 Here 
. bigynneth the Comemoracioun of the Trinite..The Com- 
memoracioun of oure Ladi in Aduent. /éid. IV. 692.Com- 
memoracioun of Seynt Poul. @1699 Stittincri. (J.), St. 
Austin believed that the martyrs, when the commemora- 
tions were made at their own sepulchres, did join their 
prayers with the churches, in behalf of those who there put 
up their supplications to God. 1844 Lincarp Auglo-Sa.r. Ch. 
Ge) Il. App. 33 The several commemorations and an- 
tiphons with which the Service frequently closed. J/éid. II. 
App. 378 The next day was therefore chosen for the Com- 
memoration of Beda. 1872 W. E. Scupamore Notitia 
Exuchar, 380 S. Cyril of Jerusalem mentions the commemo- 
ration of the departed as taking place after the Consecra- 
tion. 1883 Cath. Dict. s.v., The common commemorations 
consist of antiphons, versicles and prayers relating to the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
Patron or title of the church, and peace .. They are pre- 
ceded on ferias by a commemoration of the Cross. 

c. At Oxford, an annual celebration, held in the 
Act or Trinity Term, in memory of the Founders 
and Benefactors of the University, in whose honour 
a Latin Oration is delivered. The name is now 
used to include all the associated proceedings of 
the Encrenia. (Cf. ComMEMORATE v. I, 1714.) 

[1726 AYLIFFE Paverg. 191 In our two Universities, it is 
usual for Colleges to observe a Commemoration of their 
Founders and other famous Men, by whose Beneficence 
the College has been endow'd.] 1750 Gentl. Alag. 328 AJon- 
day, Fuly 2 Was celebrated at Oxford the solemnity ofcom- 
memorating all the benefactors of the University according 
to the institution of Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bp. of Durham. . 
The whole was conducted with great decorum. 1759 /did. 
342 Wednesday 4 (uly) Being the day of Lord Crewe's 
commemoration, the procession was again repeated to the 
theatre; the enceenia, or congratulatory exercises, were 
continued. Friday 6 The enczenia were resumed in the 
Theatre, Saturday 7 The solemnity of the installment, 
and commemoration, was closed by Dr. King. 1761 /é/d. 
329(Thursday July 2) The commemoration began at Oxford, 
and the public orations were spoken by Mess. Warton and 
Shebheare. @ 1884 M. Pattison Afent. 106 Commemoration 
was very late in 1832, 1886 Oxford Univ. Calendar 4 
Portions of the successful Compositions .. are read eac 
year at the Commemoration of Founders and Benefactors. 

. A public memorial. 

1632 Lirucow Trav, v. (1682) 20z, I saw a pillar of Brass 
erected there for a commemoration of that unnatural 
murther of Cain, 1886 Mortzy Geo. Eliot Crit. Misc. III. 
94 1f George Eliot had insisted that her works should re- 
main the only commemoration of her life. 

3. Comdb., as commemoration-day, -week, -ball, 
Sflower-show, etc. (sense 2 ¢). 

1779 Gentl, Alag. XLIX, 372 The commemoration speech 
was spoken by the Rev. Mr. Randolph, did. 643, I trans- 
cribe for you from Mr. Doughty’s Commemoration Sermon. 
1784 Cowper Task v1. 635 Ten thousand sit Patiently present 
at a sacred song, Commemoration-mad ; content to hear 
Messiah's eulogy, for Handel's sake. @ 1884 M. Pattison 
Men. 106 At that time [1832] you could not keep your term 
if you left before noon on commemoration day. 

ence Commemora‘tional a., of or relating to 
commemoration ; Commemora‘tionism, the prin- 
ciple and practice of holding commemoration ; 
Commemora‘tionist. 

x880 J. Hawrnorne lice Quentin 1. 92 Poems.. philo- 
sophical commemorational, imaginative. 864 Masson in 
Reader 16 Jan. 67 We confess to a aynpatly with Anti- 
Commemorationism in general. Jéid., ‘The Cheap enone: 
tionists..think that it is a right and proper thing to have 
occasional public celebrations of important anniversaries. 
.Commemorative (kimemoritiv), @. and sd. 
[f. Cosstemonare+-Ive. Cf. F. commeémoratif.] 

A. adj. Having the attribute of commemorating. 
16: ‘T. Tavtor Comm, Titus ii, 14 The Popish distinc- 
tion of oblation primary and commemoratiue confuted. 
@ 1638 Mepe IWks, 11. ix. 778, If. the Eucharist be. .a Com- 
memorative Sacrifice of Christ. 1868 Freeman Nori. 
Cong, (876) IT. viii. 266 A commemorative chapel. 

* 'b. Const. of 

16sx Hosses Leviath. u. xxxi. 192 Commemorative of 
benefits. x860Tynpatt G/ac. 1. i. 223 In Kew Gardens 
there is a sun-dial commemorative of this discovery. 

ce. Med. (See quot.) 

x882 Syd, Soc. Lex., Commemorative circumstances, past 
events Paving a direct bearing on the diagnosis and nature 
of disease. Commemorative signs, the points of evidence 
which are legibly written on the patient. .and which enable 
the nature of 2 previous disease to be recognised. 

B. sb. A means of commemoration. vare. 

636 R. Bratuwait Lives Roman Emp, 18 Commemora- 
tives of his detestable cruelty and other vices. 649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. 3x A Commemorative of that wonderfull deliver- 
ance, x ALE Crt. Gentiles 11. viii. 120 Commemoratives 
of some Divine presence. _ 


2 


Z Hence Commemoratively adv.; in a commemo- 
rative manner, by way of commemoration. Com- 
memorativeness, commemorative. quality. 


1633 Ames Agsé. Ceres. u. 291 Commemoratively or.re- 
cordatively. @x638 Mrpr IAs, 11, ix. 376 Christ is offered 
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in this Sacred Supper.. Commemoratively only. 3816 G.S. 
Fazer Orig. Pagan [dol 1. 57 The events of the deluge 
were commemoratively inscribed on the heavens. 1826 — 
Diff. Romanism (1853) 292 The consecrated elements .. 
were deemed a sacrifice only on the ground of figurativeness 
and Commemorativeness. t 

Commemorator (kgme'méreltez). rare. [a. 
late L. commentordtor, agent-n. f. commemorare to 
CoxumemMonate.] One who commemorates. 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 655/t The grateful commemorators of 
the Bristol philanthropist. 1870 Athenzuue 4 June 736 A 
platform commemorator of the revolting state..to which he 
reduced himself in early manh oC ee ies 

Commemoratory (kgmemérateri), 2. rare. 
[f£ CouMEMORATE v, +-OBY.] = COMMEMORATIVE. 

1695 Be. G. Hoorer Lené 27x (T.) The succeeding paschal 
sacrifices, though commemoratory of the first, yet varied 
something from it. 1835 Fraser’s Mag. XI. 41 In the 
centre..stands the commemoratory mound. 

+Comme‘morize, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
memor-dre or F. commémor-er + -IZE.] = Com- 
MEMORATE. 

1628 Witner Brit, Rememb, Pref. 763 Is here in part 
commemoriz'd. 1669 N. Morton New ony Men, 1 The 
late Happy and Memorable Eaters of the Planting of 
that part of America called New-England deserveth to be 
Commemorized to future Posterity. 

Commen, obs. f. Cosmox; obs. pa. pple. Come. 

Comme'nce, sé. unustal. [f. following vb.] 
A beginning. 

1794 Sourney in Life (1849) I. 222 Here's a pretty com- 
mence! 3804 J. Kenney Afatrimony n. i, Here's a pretty 
commence! x808 Hewerson Blind Boy 1. i, I'll make a 
commence with some pretty genteel sort of compliment. 

Commence (kgme'ns), v. Forms: 4 comence, 
com(m)enci, 5 comens, 5-7 commense, 4- 
commence. Also ME. syncopated form ComsE, 
cumse. [ME. comence, a. OF. camencer, comencer, 
=Pr. comensar, -char, Sp. comensar, Pg. comegar, 
It. cominciare, Olt. comenzar:—late Lat. type 
*cominitiare (whence comintiare, cominsare), f. 
com- intensive +znz/éare to begin (in Milanese 
tnsd): see IxitiatE. The doubling of the vz in 
mod. F. and English is etymologically erroneous. 
Already in the 12th c. it was construed in OF. as 
trans.,tntr., and with @, and so it appears in Eng. 
from the first. The word is precisely equivalent to 
the native begin (which was however originally 
intr.) ; begin is preferred in ordinary use ; commence 
has more formal associations with law and pro- 
cedure, combat, divine service, and ceremonial, 
in which it continues earlier Anglo-French use.) 

1. trans. To begin (an action) ; to enter upon ; esp. 
in legal use, 20 commence an action, a suit, pro- 
ceedings, etc. 

1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 2008 pat fizt he wil comenci. 15... 
New Not-broune Mayd, But I commence Afore clemence, 
Forman myneaccyon. 1596 Suaxs. x Hex. [V,1. i. 4 New 
broils To be commenc’d in Stronds a-farre remote. 1598 
Haxwuyr Voy. 1. 151 (R.) All actions which may or shall be 
commenced by occasion of the sayd goods arrested. 1696 
‘Tate & Bravy Ps. civ. 23 Commencing with the Sun his 
Toil. 1814 Soutney Roderick vi, Commencing his adven- 
turous Might. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (3858) «ti, 160 In 
May, the proceedings were commenced. 1860 TynpAL Glac, 
i. xi. 291 On the following morning we commenced the 
ascent of Mont Blanc. 

b. with v7. sé. in -17. 

1797 Coterivce Biog. Lit. (1847) 11. 314 He commenced 
being a severe and ardent student. 1850 D. G. MitcHELL 
Reveries of a Bachelor 159, 1 commence crying aloud. 
@ 3873 Miit Autodiog. 9, 1 commenced learning Latin. 

¢c. with ordinary object (before which some vbl. 
sb. may be supplied). 

2765 ‘I. Amory Afem. (1769) IL. 75 That she may com- 
mence the joy of an; and of blessed spirits beforehand. 
1873 Newstan in H. W. Wilberforce Ch. § Emp. (1874) 6 He 
Sra took measures for commencing a new church at Lower 

ainier, 

2. intr. with infin. To begin 40 do anything 
(OF. cumencer ad]. 

©1320 Orfeo 247 Thei it commenci to snewe and frese.. 
cas Lai le Freine 264 And comenced to louc hir anon- 
right. 1742 Por: Drorc. w. 155 ‘I’o ask, to guess, to know, 
as they commence, As Fancy opens the quick springs of 
Sense. 31817 Beroe Seragenarian 3}. 161. 1824 Lanpor 
Wks. (1853) 1. 146 The barbarians have commenced ., to 
furbish their professions and vocations with rather whim. 


sical skirts and linings. 1842 F.E. Pacet J%U/ord Aal- 


woisi 129. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 270/2 ‘Lhe landholders .. 
commenced to plunder indiscriminately. 189 /éid. VIII. 
ais. 1868 Heres Realsuak i. (1876) 3 And now'I shail 
commence to tell who Iam. 287r Lytton Coming Race 
(ed. 6) 139 Commienced to exist. 1875 Jevons Money. 48 
The Russian government .. commenced to coin it. 

This construction has been objected to by 
stylists, who prefer degiz before Zo. 

cf. 1862 Mars Zug, Lang. viii. 127. 1873 F, Hate dfod. 
Eng. arg. 1876 Miss Yonce IVomankind vi. 40. - 

3. intr. To make a start’ or beginning ; to come 
into operation. soe 

¢ 1380 Sir Feri, 986 Pan comencede a batail newe by- 
twene pes hostes two. 1599 SHans. Phauiv § 7.21 Here 
the anthem doth commence. 1697 Lutrren. Bri¢f Rel. 
(2857) IV. 217 The act for regulating priviledg'd - places 
being to commence the rst of-May. 1742 Pore Dune. tv, 
63 But soon, ah soon, Rebellion will commence, If Music 
meanly borrows aid from Sense. 1839 KetcutLey J7ist. 


{| Zug. 11.66 Hostilitics were now tocommence. 1876 Green 


COMMENCEMENT. 


Short Hist. ii. 106 The fabric of our judicial legislation 
commences with the Assize of Clarendon.:, | __ 2 
b. with complement, expressing vocation, status, 
etc.: To begin to be or with being ;, to start or set 
up as; to become. arch. (Cf. the complemental 
construction with 4, which may be earlier.) | . 
1642 Futter Holy & Prof. Sé. (1841) 99 Young scholars.. 
commence schoolmasters in the country. 1647 Warp Sim. 
Cobler 10 Any man may commence Heretique fer sadtune, 
2779-82 Jouxson L. P., Akenside, He first commenced - 
physician at Northampton. 1834-47 Soutuey Doctor (549) 
232 The time .. when pig is to commence bacon. 1873 £, 
i Afod. Eng. 103 1t is far too common, now-a-days, for 
young nien, directly on being made free of a magazine, or . 
ofa peWwspaper, to commence word-coiners. 1883 A. Dozson 
Fielding 5 Who had already commenced poet as an Eton 
boy. [For additional quots. and references see F, Hall 
Rec. Exemplif, False Phitol, (1872) 38-39.) | ‘ 
G. with adj, complement. Also of things. ? Ods. 
rgto Streets Yatler No. 187? 1 We are still at a Loss how 
we afterwards commence eternal. 1772 Westey Ws. (879) 
VI. 28 The wandering thoughts .. then commence sinful. 
ex772z J. Fretcner Fifth Check Wks. 7795 III. 266 When 
faith gives over working. .it commences a dead faith. «1800 
W. Jones Theol. & Aftsc. Wks. 1, 145 He, too, is thence- 
forward to commence infallible, 
4. [transl. med.L. zzczpere.] To take the full de- 
gree of Master or Doctor zz any faculty at a 
University. Often with complement, ¢o commence 


M.A,, etc. (See also Ixozpt, Licentiate.) 

(At Cambridge, sometimes used of Bachelors, and in the 
sense of ‘to be admitted to the title of the degree after 
passing the examination, and before inauguration’.) 

1387 ‘Trevisa Higder (Rolls) VI. 259 By astatute of the uni- 
versite of Oxenford whan eny man 1s i-congyed bere to com- 
mence in eny faculte. 1388 Wycur Prol. xiii. 51 He. .that 
hath comensid in art, and hath ben regent tweyne 3cer aftir. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 2 This is mi year to 
commens master of art. ¢1630 Rispon Surv, Devon § 68 
(1810) 65 He. ..read Aristotle in the University of Cambridge, 
where he commenced doctor. 1654 S. AsHe Fao. Serut. 
(1656) 50 Having commenced Bachelor of Arts. 1660 
Gaupen Brownrig 156 The University thought itself did 
then commence when Mr. or Dr. Brownrig was invested 
with any degree of honour. 1682 Vernon Life Heylyn 57, ° 
In which year Mr. Heylyn commenc'd his Degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. 2724 R. Lone in J. W. Clark Cambridge (1890) 
8: To rig ourselves out, in order to see the Doctors com- 
mence. 1973: T. Cox JJagua Brit. VI. 2a5/2 Wadham Col- 
lege. .where he commenced Master of Arts. 2775 Jounxson 
West. Isl, Aberdeen, Whoever is a master may, if he 
pleases, immediately commence doctor. 1830 Br. Moxk 
Bentley (1833) 1. 10 entley commenced Bachelor of Arts. 

+b. ¢rans. To admit to a degree. Also adsol. 

597. R. Muccaster Fortescue’s De Laud, Leg. (1572) 109 
Why in the same [#.c. English law] none are commenced 
Bachelors and D as in other faculties. 1588 R. 
Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 95 To commence or 
graduate such students as haue finished their course. /did, 
97 Ay day appointed. .for'to commence or give degrees. 

C. fig. : 
¢1430 /rcemasonry 556 Thro3gh hye grace of Crist yn 
heven, He commensed yn the syens seven. 1579 Suaxs. 2 
Fen, LV, w. iti. 125 Learning [is] a meere Hoord of Gold.. 
till Sack commences it, and sets it in act and vse. @ 1625 
Fretcuer Eider Brother 1. ii, Come, doctor Andrew, with- 
out disputation, Thou shalt commence i’ th'cellar. 2660 
C. Exuts Gentile Sinner (2672) 225 (1.) Many of our Eng- 
lish gentlemen do thus commence, as it were, and take 
degrees in ignorance and vanity, : 

+5. To commence to, into: to begin to grow or 
develop to ov into. Also b. ¢rans. Obs. 

1500 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 280 To the honoure of Ectour 
that he myzte comens. 1661 GLanvitn Van. Dogme 74 It 
may be well reckon’d among the bare Possibilities which 
never commence into a Futurity. x68x Whole Duty Na- 
tious 20 He founds his Worship. .first in Abi s Family, 
and from thence commences it into a National State. . 

Commenceable (kfmernsab’l), a. [f prec + 
-ABLE.] That can be commenced;. + (in quot. 
1654) competent to ‘commence’ at a university. 

1654 WiutLock Zootomia xg2 But now they had conversed 
with him_that could make them Commenceable without 
time, or Degrees; and make them Docté without, being 
Doctores. 1748 Ricuarvson Clarissa (1811) V. xxix. 296 
Suits commenceable on restitution of goods and chattels. ° 

Commenced, #//. a. Begun ; graduated : see 
the wd. 

2588 R. Parke tr. Aeudoza's Hist. Ching 98 The new 
commenced Loytias. 1647-8 Corrrrut, Davila's Hist. 
Fr, (1678) 12 To establish the foundation of their com- 
menced greatness. 1669 Mivron (title), Accedence coms 
mene’t Grammar. a S 

Commencement (kgmensmént). Also 3-5 
com-. [a. OF. co(m)urencement (=Pr. comensa- 
mens, Cat. comensament, It. cominciamento); app. 
of Romanic age, f. comenszar to CoMMENCE: see 
-MENT. Cf. also the shortened ME. comsemeztie.] 

1. The action or process of commencing ; begin- 
ning; time of beginning. ' ; 

c1zg0 Serum. in O. £, Alisc. 30 pis was be commencement 
of bo miracles of ure louerde. | ¢ 1480 Aferlis xiv. 2x9 And 
be-gonne freshly vpon hem as it hadde be at the comence- 
ment. 1928 in Strype Eccl. Mfem. 1. App. xxiit. 58 If his 
Ho. contynued his good mynd towards the finishing and 
perfiting of that college, as his Ho. hath to.the beginning 
and commencement. x602Suaks, Hest. i, 185-The Origin 
and Commencement of this greefe. 1742 Jonson L. P., Syd- 
enhane Wks, 1V. 493 He was with-held from the university 
by the commencement of the war. 1798 Jfissfou. Jag. 

0, 22, 156 Eager to emulate and excced ‘our commence- 
ments.- x860° Tynpatt Glac. 1m v.°a5x At the commence- 
ment of winter. 1885 Late Times Rep. LUI, 618/: At the 
time of such commencement to build. - - ‘> °° > 


“COMMENCER. 


2. The action ‘of taking the full degree of Master 
or Doctor; sf. at Cambridge, Dublin, and the 
American universities, the great ceremony when 
these (also, in some cases other degrees, esp.in U.S., 
that of Bachelor) are conferred, at the end of the 
academical year, . 

3387 Trevisa Higitex (Rolls) VI. 259 By a statute of the 
universite of Oxenford .. he schal not spende at his co- 
mencement passynge bre powsand of grootes turonens, 
3887 Harrison Lugland u. iii. (1877) 1. 75 In Oxford this 
solemnitie is called an Act, but in Cambridge they vse the 
French word Commensement. 1593 Nasue Jor Lett. 
Confit. 74 Shewe mee the Vniuersities hand and seale that 
thou art a Doctour sealed and deliuered in the presence of 
a_whole Commensement. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2496/2 
(Cambridge) An extraordinary Commencement being held 
on, this signal Occasion, for conferring Degrees on persons 
of Worth in all Faculties. 1714-23 AYLirFe Univ. of O27. 
II. ut, i, 13x There is a general Commencement once every 
Year in all the Faculties of Learning, which is called the 
Acé at Oxford, and the Cosnxenceient at Cambridge. 
2838 Masson J/iltov I. 163 Three days before the close of 
the academic year..there was held at Cambridge the great 
public ceremony of the ‘Commencement’. 1890 Academy 
§ July r2/2-Dublin University..The recipients of honorary 
degrees at the commencement are, etc, 

. transf. and jig. 

1863-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1596) 162/: The princes of Almanie 
+ assembled a Commensement, where they did consult and 
so conclude to elect another emperor. 1606 Hottanp 
Suneton, 182(R.) Being honourably brought into the Forum, | 
the day of his first plea and commencement. 1655 FULLER 
Hist. Camb. (1840) 8 Now it is become a great fair, and, as 
I may term it, one of the townsmen’s ‘Commencements’, 
wherein they take their ‘ degrees’ of wealth. 

3. attrib. and Comb. (sense 2), as commencement 
day, ete. 

1606 Hottanp Swetou. 154 Also upon his commensement 
day, when he was to put on his virilegown. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgr. w. xii ga Doe assemble themselves at the Common 
Schoole or Commencement-house. x66x K. W. Conf 
Charac., Univ, Beadle (1860) 72 Fit for nothing else but to 
be made the fool at 2 commencement vacation. 1690 Lond, 
Gas. No, 2566/4 ‘l'uesday the first of July, is the Com- 
mencement-Day at Cambridge this year. x858 O. W. 
Houmus Aut. Breakf-t., Race of Life, ‘Commencement 
day’..reminds me of the start forthe ‘Derby’. 2887 Casor 
Mem, Emerson 64 Emerson's friend .. was present at the 
Commencement Exercises when the class graduated in 1821. 

Comme'neer. [f. Commence z. + -ER.] 

1. One who commences; a beginner. 

1689 GaupEn Tears Ch, 23 The first five famous Planters 
and Commencers in England. 1821 H. Cotrriwce Zss. 
(1851) I, 5 The first commencers of this corruption, 

2. One who ‘commences’ at a university. In 
American colleges, a member of the senior class 
after the examination for degrees. Ods. 

1655 Futter Hist, Canth. (1840) 208 Hitherto we have 
given in the list of the yearly Commencers. 1660 H. Morr 
Aiyst, Godt. 1, i. 4 Marys, Mysta, a Scholar or Commencer 
in Divine Mysteries. ryoz C. Matuer Jfagn. Chr. w. 
Introd. (1852) x3. Orations .. made by some or other of the 
commencers. 1912 Life Bd, Stilling/?. 25 Never did the 
Professor. more vigorously exert his utmost force, in the 
trial of eo Commencer, 1733 Gent? Mag. July III. 383 
William Nicholes, Commencer in Arts of Corpus-Christi 
College, open’d the Act, 

Commencing, di. sb. and pf/. a. Begin- 
ning; graduating: see the vb. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 88 Of their 
commencing and rewardes. 2674 Hickman Quinguare. 
Hist. (ed. 2) 22 At the time of his commencing Dr. in 
Divinity. 1715 M. Davizs Azz, Brit, 1. 18 For commenc- 
ing Graduates in Divinity. 1820 Gentl. A/ag. XC. 1. 162 
The late Dr. Smith’s annual prize of £25 each to the two 
best proficients in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
among the Commencing Bachelors of Arts, 185x Herscuen 
Stud, Nat. Phil. u. iii. 113 The decisive mark of a great 
commencing change. 1886 W. D, Macravy Parnassus Plays 
Notes 156 The commencing words of the condition ofa bond. 

Commend (kgmend), v. Forms: 4-6 com- 
end(e, commende, (5 kommende, 6 comment), 
4-commend. [ad.L, commendare to committo any 
one’s charge, entrust, commend to his care, re- 
commend, f. L. cone- intensive + wandare to com- 
mit into one’s hands or charge, etc.: see MANDATE, 
OF. conzmander had the sense of both commend 
and command (the latter a ‘developed sense of L. 
mandére), and commande in Eng, had orig. the 
same two senses. But here, in course of the r4thc., 
the form comizend was taken from L. commendare 
(well known with its derivatives in feudal and 
ecclesiastical Jaw, also in the Vulgate) in the_ 
original L. sense, and command(e in this sense 
gradually went ont of use. See Coamann z.] 

1. To give in triist or charge, deliver to one’s 
care or keeping; to commit, entrust : .} a. a thing. 
Formerly.in such expressions as commend to nte-. 
mory (L.commendare menwriz), also commeend to 
paper, writing, etc. ui MAS Coe = ‘ 
-%382 Wyeuir Jsa.,x, 28 Anent Magmas it shal cornmende 
{4388 bitake to “kepying] his‘vesseles. ** ¢x475 Badees Bh.'s 
Yif that youre lorde his owne coppe lyste commende To 
yow-to drynke. 1g30 Becon Gov. Virtue Wks. (1843) 482 
Commend to memory the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians. 
158 MuLcaster Positions xxxvii..(1887) 155 The maister 
to whose iudgement I commend the choice. -1588 Suaks. 
Z.L.L. U1. 1, 169 To her white hand.see thou do commend 
This seal'd-vp. counsaile.. ¢x630 Jackson Cred vi. xxviii. 
Wks. V. 464 The conduct of the right wing .. was com- 
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mended to his brother. 1697 Drvpew Virg..-Pas?. vi. 97 
hese Rhymes I did to Memory commend. 1866 MorLey 
Dutch Rep. iii. 184 The‘ cup of bitterness’ .. was again 
commended to his lips. 
pb. a person. Now esp. used of committal to 
the divine keeping: To commit with a prayer or 
act of faith, ‘to deliver up with confidence’ (J.-). 

3386 Cuaucer Jfoder of God 134 Un to you tweyne, I my 
soule commende. ¢1r400 Maunbev. (Roxb.) xix. 88 He.. 
saise deuote praiers and commendez him_till his godd. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymton xxii, 492, I comende you 
my wyfe..& my children. "1548-9 (Mar.) 22, Couz. Prayer 
128 We commend vnto thy mercifull goodnes, this congre- 
gacion. 1620 SHELTon Quzx. III. xxvii, 201 Who errs and 
mends, to God himself commends. 1633 P, FLeTcHEr 
Purple [sl. x1. ix, The Island’s King .. with grave speech 
.. Himself, his state, his spouse, to them commended. 1823 
Scort Quentin D. xvii, Having commended himself .. to 
the Saints. Quentin. .retired to rest. 

2. To present as worthy of favourable acceptance, 
regard, consideration, attention, or notice; to direct 
attention to, as worthy of notice or regard; to RE- 
COMMEND: a, a thing. 

cx325 E. £. Allit. P. B. 1 Clannesse who-so kyndly cowbe 
comende. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. \xiil. (1495) 
goo Mylke is commendyd for it nouryssheth well the body. 
1586 Cocan Haven Health \xiv. (1636) 76 Harts-ease .. is 
commended for arupture. x665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. 
IWarres 381 They commended Peace to both. 1855 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) I. 393 The pleasanter humanity of the subject 
may commend it more to one’s liking. 

b. a person. 

1382 Wyciir x A/ace. xii. 42 He..commendide him to alle 
his freendis. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 68 [The] Abbot 
of Pontiniack, to whome the Pope .. had commended him. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1628) 109 The bearer hereof 
..L. have bin requested to commend unto you. x61 Bip_e 
Ron xvi. 1, | commend vnto you Phebe our sister. 1876 
Geo. Exior Dan. Der. yut. Ix. 543, 1 shall be glad if you 
will commend me to their acquaintance. 

ce. fig. To recommend. 

1382 Wycuir x Cor. viii. 8 Mete comendith vs not to God. 
1326 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 170 Y* prayer that frater- 
nall charite or brotherly loue commendeth before God. 

+d. To recommend (a person) ¢o do a thing. 

1647 Litty Che. Astrol. xxvii. 171 Some friend shall 
commend the party inquiring toaccept of some imployment 
very advantagious. | 

3. gen. To mention as worthy of acceptance or 
approval, to express approbation of, praise, extol. 

@ 3340 Hamrote Psalter xi. 7 Pe prophet commends re 
prechynge of crist. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Zyoylus v. 761 For 
that that som men blamen evere yit, Loo! other maner folk 
comenden it. ¢ x490 Promp. Parv. 89 (MS. K.) Comendyn 
or preysyn, daudo. 1553 Even Treat. Newe [nd.(Arb.) 5 
In all ages noble enterprises haue ben commended. 1601 
Stans. Twel, N. u.v. 180 She did commend my yellow 
stockings of late. 1634 H. R. tr. Salerne Regim. Pref, 2 
Commend it, or come and mend it. 1738 Jonnson London 
3 My calmer thoughts his choice commend. 1844 THRL- 
WALL Greece VIII. Ixii. 175 He commended their zeal. 

+b. Zo commend to be (of such a kind). Obs. 

1598 Stow Surv. sliv. (1603) 485 Roger Niger is com- 
mended to haue beene a man of worthy life. x6zx Burton 
Anat, Mel, n. ii, 11. (1651) 259 The Egyptians .. are com- 
mended to be..a..merry Nation. 

@, absol. 

«1744 Pore Ox Verses of Dk. Buckhm. 2'Thou shalt live, 
for Buckingham commends, 1766 Forpyce Sevi. Vug. 
Tou. (2767) I. i. 36 Commend as often as you can. 1863 
Loner, Ways. Jun and Interl., One, ever eager to commend. 

+4. To set off to advantage, or with added 
grace, lustre, etc. ; to adorn or grace. Obs. 

1535 CoverpaLe Prov. xv. 2 A wyse tonge commendeth 
knowlege [Vulg. ornad scictiam], 1580 Lyty Exuphues 
(Arb.) 300 What .. more commendeth a woman than con- 
stancie? 1889 Gold, Afirr. (1851) 47 Gold commends the 
preciousstone. 1593 H. Suite Sev. Wks. I. 111 The light 
of the candle doth not dazzle, but rather commend the 
light of the sun, 1644 Mitton A7eog. (Arb.) 70 The grace- 
full symmetry that commends the whole pile and structure. 

b. jig. (in proverbial expression). 

1620 Venner Via Recia iii. 48 Such as have very strong 
stomackes, or like to have their meat commend their drinke. 

5. To recommend to kindly remembrance ;_for- 
merly in ordinary use in the conveyance of greetings, 
now arch.: e.g. Commend me to —, remember me 
kindly.to —; — commends himself) to you, — 
asks to be kindly remembered to you, sends his 
kind remembrances ; [ comemend me to yout, I pre- 
sent my kind regards or remembrances. 

1463 Past. Lett. 11. 138 Ryght worchepful ser. .I comend 
me to you [earlier letters have vecomnend and command). 
ex4g0 Promp. Parv. 89 (MS. K.) Comendyn or gretyn 
[1499 recomende], vecommendo.. c13z8 Mro. Dorset in 
Ellis Orig. Leté, 11. 173 IL. 147, I hertely commende me 
vnto you, 1563 in E, ge Lédust. Brit. Hist. -(x791) I. 
349 We comende us unto yo good Lordshipp. 1596 SHaKs. 
Merch. Viw. ii. 235 Signior Anthonio Commends him to 
you. 1677 Hotyoxe -Dzet., To commend him unto one, 
salvo. .4759-Rosertson Hést. Scot. I. vin. 528 Commend 
me tomy son. — Bln Mots ‘ 

6. Zccl. To bestow zi cominendam. Also absol. 

x6x6 Brent tr. Sarfi’s Counc. Trent (1676) 239 A Cathedral 
Church might be commended. toa Deacon. Jéid. 235 But 
the Popes.. did pass these limits, and commended for a 
longer time. 1670 Biount,Law Dict. s. v. .Commendam, 
He to whom the Church is commended, hath the Fruits 
and Profits thereof, onely for a certain time. 1885 T. 
Arvotp Cath, Dict, 198/1'A Council of Merida commended 
to the metropolitan the churches of certain bishops, who 
had been ordered to retire from their sees and do penance. 

11. Hist. To place under-the .personal protection 


. Pine 


COMMENDABLE.’ : 


of -a feudal lord (‘se in vassaticum alicut-com- 
mendare’ Du Cange)s = 

1867 Freeman Novi. Cong. (ed. 3) 1. iii. 91 The freeman 
might .. determine to whom .. he should comsnend himself. 
Jéid, 123 The kingdom of England. .was twice commended 
toaforeign potentate. 1875 Stuns Const. Hist. I. 253 note, 
Vassus..was used..in the Karolingian period for a freeman 
commended, or placed in the relation of comitatus, to a 
lord. 1887 Zncycl. Brit. XXII. 781/2 The privileged 
position of the abbey tenants gradually led the other men of 
the valley to ‘commend’ themselves to the abbey. 

8. Commend me (us) to: a colloquial expression, 
serious or ironical, of choice or preference, =‘ give 
me by choice’. Orig. of a person. 

rg7xz Steere Spect. No. 486 ? 4 OF all that I have met in 
my time, commend me to Betty Duall. 2773 Sneripan 
Rizals 1. ii, Commend me to a mask of silliness, and a pair 
of sharp eyes for my own interest under it. 1826 DisrAE.i 
Viv. Grey vi. i, For a handsome, generous, sharp-witted 
knave, commend me to Hunsdrich the porter. 1842 Z'ad?’s 
AMag. 1X.635/2 Commend me to Edinburgh above all cities ! 
1868 Brownine Ring & Bs vi. 5x Commend me to home- 
joy, the family board Altar and hearth ! 

4] App. confused or blended with the verbs Com- 
MENT and CoMMAND. 

1637 Ase. Witttams //oly Zable 107 ‘That most admirable 
a . applauded and commended vpon by Lactantius 

imself. 1651 Redig. Wotton. 59 ‘Vo commend over his 
condition and transcendent power. .as a matter of publique 
consequence. 1673-4 Manrvete Corr, Wks. 1872-5 11. 417 
Whenscever you shall have any further occasion to com- 
mend me, I shall not faile to testify that I am, etc. 

+Commernd, sé. Ods. [In sense 1, a. F. cone- 
mente, corresp. to It, and med.L. commenda a 
benefice given in charge to any one (see CoMMEN- 
DAM), lit. ‘a deposit, charge’, f. commendare Lo 
give in charge, entrust, etc.: see prec. In the 
other senses it may have been formed immed, 
from the verb in Eng. or Sc.] 

1. Zccl, = COMMENDAM 1. 
mend: in commendam. Se. 

c1470 Henry MWadlace ix. 1128 The rent at will he (king 
off Ingland] gaiff [that byschop) in commend. /é/d. 1. 172 
Glaskow thai gaif..To dyocye in Duram to commend. rgr3 
Douctas LZuets vit. Prol. 108 Anc kinrik of paroch kyrkis 
cuppillit with commendis. 

b. Feudal protection: see CommennD v. 7. Sc. 
¢1470 Henry IVadlace x. 1972 ‘The Jord Bewmound in to 
the north he [Edward] send. ‘Thai lordschippys all thai 
gaiff him in commend. 

2. Commendation. 

¢1470 Henry Wadlace vu. 1473 ‘The gret_ commend that 
scho to Wallace gaiff Befor the king. 1535 Stewart Crow. 
Scot. V1, 277 Quhairthrow he gatt commend Of largnes 
and liberalitie. 1608 SHaxs. Pe. itil. 49 Speak in his just 
commend. 

b. with a and gi, Also @ comments. 

1606 Rolloch's Lect.1 Thess, (ed, 1606) 100 (Jam.) Thou 
..givest vs a goode commend, and vtterst a great rejoising 
for vs. 163x Hevwoon /*, Maid of West m. Wks. 1874 II. 
go2 ‘To .. vouchsafe some few commends Before his death. 
1641 Marmion Axtiguary in Hazl. Dodsley XU. 427 You 
give yourself a plausible commends. : 

3. A greeting, remembrance, compliment. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace xt. 966 The harrold Jop in Ingland 
sone he send, And wrayt to Bruce rycht hartlie this com- 
mend, Besekand him to cum and tak his croun. 1593 
Snaxs. Rich. //, m. i. 38 Tell her I send to her my kind 
commends. 1608 L. Macuin Dumb Kut. v, Thanks M. 
Jayler, and a kind commend. c¢ 1645 Howett Lett, (1650) 
Il. 4 Mr. William Pawley, to whom I desire my most 
hearty commends may be presented. 

Commend, obs. form of Comment sb. 

|| Commenda, Also 6-do. The Latin and 
Ital. form of the word CoMMENDAM, occas. used. 

1598 Frorto Comendatore..one that hath Comendoes 
[x6xx Comendas] put to his charge. 1616 Brent tr. Sarfé's 
Counc. Trent (1676) 27 The abuses of Commendaes and 
Annates. /éid. 468 Willing to get Benefices in Commenda. 
1768 BLACKSTONE Com. 1. 393 Contmnenda, or ecclesia 
commendata, is a living commended by the crown to the 
care of a clerk, to hold till a proper pastor is provided for 
it, 2885 T. Arnotp Cath. Dict., Commenda. 


Commendable (kfmendab’l), a. [a. OF. 
commendable, ad. L.. commendabil-is praiseworthy, 
f. commendére: see COMMEND and -aBLE. The 
French derivation gavé the earlier accentuation, 
commendable, commendable, the latter still, with 
an uncertain exception, used by Shakspere, Dr. 
Johnson noted this as obsolete, and commendable, 
although considered by Walker ‘ vulgar’, is now 
prevalent.] : 

L. Proper to be commended, deserving of com- 
mendation or approval, praiseworthy, laudable. 

1386 CHaucer AZcZib. » 894 No thing so comendable in 
a gret lord, as whan he is debonaire, 1388 Wycuir Zeclus, 
xlii, 8 Thou schalt be comendable in the sizt of alle men. 
cxq00 Beryn 255 Ne myrth is nat commendabill, that ay 
isby osyde, 2809 Hawes Past, Pleas. xvi. xxix, Your great 
deceyte is.nothing commendable. 1596 Suaxs. Aferch. 7. 
1.i. r10 Silence is onely commendable Ina neats tongue dri’d, 
and a maid. not vendible. x6x0 Guitum Heraldry in, xii. 
(1611) 123 To set them forth in their commendablest fashion. 
1729 BuTLeR Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 7 Liberality and bounty 
are exceedingly.commendable. 1870 Daily News 7 Oct., 
Applying the Act with most commendable zeal. oie? 

+2. Commendatory. - Ods. : 

1576 Fiemine Pavoplie Ep. 45-This hope ..that your 
opinion concerning his person, and behaviour, would be no 
Jesse commendable then oures. did. 360, I mistrust not <.- 


Ln commend, to cont- 


COMMENDABLENESS, 


but. that, without our commendable certificate, hee is like 
etfoughé to please. [Cf 1607 Suaus. Cor, tv. vii. §2.J 

+ B. as.sé. A commendable thing or ane: 
~ 1654 Writtock Zootomia 340 All the Commendables in 
Politicke Government. 2677 Have Prim. Orig. Maz... i, 
25 Touching the third Commendable in the search of our 
selves, namely, Certainty and Evidence. 

Commendableness, [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
Commendable quality, praiseworthiness. 

1639 W. Wuatety Prototypes t. xix. (1640) 225 No man 
else can finde any commendablenesse in them. 1954 Ep- 
warps Freed. Will, w. i. 193 The Essence of Vertuousness 
or Commendableness, 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (2852) 1, 
130 The commendableness of industry. 

Comme‘ndably. adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly2.] 

1. In a commendable manner; so as to win com: 
mendation ; laudably. 

1531 Exvor Gov, 1. vil, Nature seketh .. howe in quietnes 
to be commendably disposed. 1586 W. Wrsse Eng, Poctrie 
(Arb.) 31 He handled them commendably. 1670 Mitton 
Hist. Eng. Wks. 1738 U1. 67 Edric. .challeng’d the Crown, 
and wore it, though not commendably. 1954 Ricwaroson 
Grandison (ed. 7) VII. 65 To behave commendably in the 
private life. 1886 Manch, Exam. 4 Nov. 5/4 The speakers 
were commendably brief. 

+2. In commendation, (Cf ComMENDABLE 2.) 

1748 Ricparpson Clarissa (1811) I. iv. 25 Everything the 
man said commendably of him came grudgingly. 

i Commendaces, Oés.—° (OF. (in Cotgr. 1611), 
corresp. to med.L. com mendatias =commendationes 


‘ officium vel orationes pro defunctis ’.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Conmendaces, Funeral Orations, 
Prayers made for the dead ; Verses made in praise of the 
dead. [from Cofgrave.] Hence in Puituirs, etc. 


Commendado‘r. [Sp. comendador com- 
mander, lieutenant ; now esf. used of a medixval 
knight-commander.] A commander: chiefly as a 
Spanish or Venetian title. 

1580 «1 pal, Pr. Orange in Phantx (1721) 1. 506 That which 
he and the great Commendador did. 1641 Marmion <1 2- 
tiqguary v, \. (Venice) A base commendadore! I'll ne'er 
endure it, 2656 Earn Mons. Advt. /r. Parnass, 10 ‘he 
Commendador Hannibal Caro said, that above all other 
stupendious things in the Commonwealth of Venice, etc. 
1678 Puiiirs, Commnendadore (Sp.), a Consul or President 
in the Indies, or any foreign place : also .. Sub-governours 
under the King of Spain, who is supream master of the 
Knights of Casatrava, and other orders of Knighthood, and 
by the Spaniards called Commendadores, 1823 SouTnzy 
Penins, War 1, 122 All Commendadors of the military 
orders, or of Malta, should pay two-thirds of their revenue, 

Commendam (kf/mendem). [acc. sing, of 
med.L. commenda ‘depositum’ (Du Cange), as 
used in phr. dare in commendam, to give (se. a 
benefice) in charge or trust, or as a deposit, 
whence also applied to the benefice so entrusted, 
f. L. commendare to give into one’s charge, deposit, 
entrust; cf. OF. commande, mod. commende, and 
see CoMMEND sd. 1, COMMENDA, -UM.] 

L In the phrase #2 commendam: used of the 
tenure of a benefice ‘commended’ or given in 
charge to a qualified clerk or layman, to hold 
until a proper incumbent was provided for it, or 
according to a practice of later development, be- 
stowed upon a layman or secular ecclesiastic, with 
enjoyment of the revenues for life; esp. used of 
a benefice, which a bishop or other dignitary was 
permitted to hold along with his own preferment. 
(Abolished in England by statute in 1836.) 

1658 Bramuau Cousecr, Bfs, viii. 190 A grant to the.. 
Bishop of St, Davids, to hold in Commendam with the said 
oer the Rertory of Carewe, 19756 Gentl. Mag. 
AXVI. r20 He held this living i commendant with his 
bishoprick till his death in. 2746, 2839 Ketcutiey Hist, 
Zug. I, 456 A beneficed clergyman when promoted to a 
bishopric vacates his benefice by the promotion, unless the 
King, by special dispensation, gives him power to retain 
his benefice, and when this is done, he is said to hold it 
‘in commendam’. 1885 T. Arnotp Cath. Dict. 198 In pro- 
cess of time the Roman See claimed, the sight of allowing a 
bishop, or other dignitary, to hold other benefices 2 cov. 
sendam with his own preferment, 

b. ¢ransf. 

1680 Str C. Lytreuton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 236 My 
Lt Carlisle does pretend to goe back to Jamaica..may be he 
has to keepe it in commendam and to goe by his deputy. 
3823 Scort Quentin D, vi, He might have held the office 
of confessor to the jail in commendam with that of execu- 
tioner, 

2. As Eng. sb. (with /.) The custody of an 
ecclesiastical benefice in the absence of a regular 
incumbent; the tenure or enjoyment of the revenues 
of a benefice held as above. (Latin. comemenda.) 

1563-67 Foxe A. & Af. (1596) 3/2 Their sleights to get 
monic. .Sixtlic, for commendams. 260r R. Jounson Ained. 
§,.Commci, (1603) 242 The commendams [ed. 1630 -ums] 
of vacant revenues ..and the denomination of benefices 
doth b Seip yearly to his rag Hn great quantitie of moncy. 
x62g Petit. Relig. in Rushw. Hist. Colé. (1659) 3. 183 That 
Nonresidencie, Pluralities, and Commendams may be 
moderated. 1950 Cante Hist, Eng. 11. 120 Dispensations 
called in England Commendams, ° 1836-7 Ac? 6-7 IVill. IV, 
c& 77 § 18 Every commendam in future granted. .whether 
temporary or perpetual, shall be absolutely void to all 
intents’and purposes. 

b. The benefice or office so held. 

x607 Cowet Jnferpr., Commendam is a benefice, which, 
being void, is commended to the on ee and care of some 
sufficient clerk to be supplicd, until it be conveniently pro- 
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vided of a pastor. {So x64: Termes de lad Ley 66. 1779 
Gentl, Mag. XLIX. 236 Bishop Green (having no com- 
mendam) had a very inadequate income. x Scuarr 
Encycl. Relig, Knowl. I. 502 The office [abbot] became a 
commendam in the House of Guise. 

3. = ComManDery 2 (med.L. comnienda). 

x6ozr R. Jounson Kinga. AF Comunetw, (1603) 60 His Com- 
mendams of the orders of Montegia, Calatravia, Alcantara, 
and §. James. 2669 Woopueap S¢. Teresa ut. xxvi. 158 
The place belonged to a Cosmendam of S. James. 

+ Commendatare, Ods. Sc. fa. Fr. commen- 
dataire.] = next, 

a@z6sr Catperwoop Hist, Kirk (1843) I. 402 The Com- 
mendatare of Arbrothe.. went. .to seeke support against the 
regent. . 

Comme‘ndatary, a. and sé. fad. med.L. 
commendaladri-us (in same senses), f. ppl. stem 
commendat-; see COMMENDATE-and -ARY.] 

A. adj. = ComMENDAToRY (sense 2). 

3611 Cotor., Coumnendataire, commendatarie; giuen in, 
enioyed, or isloying by, Commendum. 275: Cuambers 
Cyel, s.v. Commendam, The commendatary abbots, 

B. sd. @. Eccl, A commendator. b. ge. One 
put in charge, a commissioner. 

1§39 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. ee bibs 155 Robert 
Kinge, abbat and commendatary of Osney. 1706 tr. 
Dufin's Ecel. Hist. v6th C. U1. v. 77 Commendataries were 
as it were Tutors and Curators of Monasteries. 1852 ‘TH. 
Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav, 11. xvi. 31 Inthose times of op- 

ression and cruelty..the Commendataries (encomenderos) 
let out the Indians to travellers like beasts of burden. 

Commendate, v. Ods. exc. as in b. [f. L. 
commenddt- ppl. stem of commendare to COMMEND : 
see -ATE3,]  ¢rvans. To commend. Hence Com- 
mendating wb/, sb. 

a 162g Boysin Spurgeon 7eas. Daz. Ps. xvi. 11 In hearing 
their own commendating and praise. 

b. spec. in ppl. a. Commendated [med.L. com- 
menddtis] = COMMENDED (see COMMEND 7. 7). 

1864 Sir F. Parcrave Norm, & Eng. U1. 574 How many 
thanes, how many commendated, how many freemen. 

Commendation (kpméndérfon). Forms: 3 
commendaciun, 4-5 co(m)mendacioun, 4-6 
-cion, -cyo(u)n, 6 -tioun, 6- commendation. 
[a. OF. commendation, -cion, ad. L. commenda- 
déon-em,n. of action f. conmendare : see COMMEND. 
The order in which the senses appear in Eng. is 
not that of the actual development in Lat. and Fr.] 

Z. General sense: The action of commending. 

+1. Giving in charge, entrusting, committal. 

In gen. sense rave, but sense 6 (specialized from this) re- 
presents the earliest use of the word. 

1583 Prat Divers New Exper. (1594) $9 Verie carefull 
in the commendation of any secrete to his friend. ; 

2. The expression of approval, recommendation. 

1393 Gower Conf. IKI. 145 A tale. .Of trouthe in commen- 
dacion. cx400 Rom, Rose 4890 He preyseth Eelde. And 
more of commendacioun Than youthe in his discripcioun. 
1509 Fisnen Fun. Serm. C’tess Richmond Wks. 289 In 
the fyrst shall stonde her prayse and camera 
x600 Suaks. A. V. L. 1. ii. 275 You haue deseru'd Hig’ 
commendation, true applause, and loue. 168: Dryben 
Abs. § Achit. To Rdr., commendation of adversaries 
is the greatest triumph. 1757 Jounson Let, Burucy 24 Dec. 
in Boswell, I remember with great pleasure your commen- 
dation of my Dictionary. JEL Newsuan Hist. Sk, 1. 
nt. ii. 313 Mentioned. .in terms of high commendation. 

b. with @ and Jl. 

1535 Coverpace Leclus. xxvi, Contents, A commendacion 
and prayse of a t woman, 2553 Even 7reat. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 5 If honest commendacions be a iust re- 
ward dew to noble enterprises, 1780 Jounson L. /., Con 
greve, Neither soliciting flattery by publick commenda- 
tions, nor provoking enmity by mali: t criticism. 2851 
Loner. Gold. Leg. 1. Cloisters, Thetr commendations lag 
behind the truth. . 

+c. £1. = Renown, credit, repute. Obs. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Aon, 433 With singular commen- 
dations hee had serued..in the French warres, 1663 J. 
Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 84 Intrusted .. with .. 
considerable offices, which he discharged to his commenda- 
tions. 1703 Moxon J/ech. Exerc. 59 Another sort of Stecl, 
of higher commendations than any of the forgoing sorts. 

d. (See quot.) 

1823 tr. Sissnonde’s Lit, Eur, (3846) UL. xxx. 311 To these 
different kinds of dramatic performances was added a kind 
of prologue, called a commendation. 

. Recommendation of a person to the favour- 
able notice or attention of another. Also in 
Letter of commendation. 

usss Even Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 204 This letter of owre 
commendation. xs9r Saks, Two Gent. u. iv. 79 Come 
+. With Commendation from great Potentates. 2601 — 
All's Well w. iii. g2 The Duke hath offered him Letters of 
commendations to the King. 2829 Soutney O, Newman v, 
The Governor said .. His commendation, sir, shall have its 
weight. 187 Atanaster Wheel of Law “1% The courtesy 
our letter of commendation demands from him. 

4. (gen. in 2.) Remembrances sent to those at 
a distance ; respects, compliments, greetings. arch. 

1529 Wotsey in Four C. Eng. Lett, 10 Aftyr my,moste 
iany x 86 A. Day Eng, Secretary 
1. (2625) r2 The manner of commendations (which with us is 
retained for an order of Salutation or greeting) .. custom- 
ably is delivered in this forme; After our hearty commen- 
dations unto your L. x598 Suaxs. Merry IV. u. ii, 98. 
2688 Penn. Archives I, 106 After Qur hearty Com. 
mendations, It having pleased Almighty God, about Ten of 
the Clock this morning, to bless his ma'Y and His Royal 
Consort the Queene, with the Birth ofa hopefull Son, 2823 
Scotr PeveriZ viii, Her uneasiness.. was removed, by 


COMMENDATOR. 


the arrival of Whitaker, with her husband's commenda- 
tions. = : x : 
+5. A thing that recommends, a recommendation. 
1538 Bate God's Promises.m.in Hazl. Dodsley a oa Let 
me show forth thy commendations free. 1579 LyLv Eughues 
(Arb.) 136 It was thought a great commendation for a young 


scholler to make an Oration extempore. 1693 (DRYDEN 
Fuvenal Ded. (J.), Good-nature.is the most godlike com. 


mendation of a man. 1697 Cottier £ss. Mor. Sulj. 1. 
(2709) 96 The Want of Tools and Materials, if the Model is 
answered, is a Commendation to the Workman. 

II. Special senses. { 

6. Liturgy. (gen. in Z1.; also Commendation of 
Souls) An office originally ending with the prayer 
Tibi, Domine, commendanius, ta which the souls 
of the dead were commended to God; said both 
before their burial, and in anniversary or com- 
memorative services. In colleges: see quot. 1709. 

ai225 Ancr, R. 22 A morwen, oper a niht efter be suffra. 
giis of Uhtsong, sigged Commendacium. ¢1380 Wycuir 
IVks, (1880) 191 Placebo & dirige & comendacion & matynes 
of oure lady ordeyned of synful men. 148: Caxton Reynard 
vi. (Arb.) rz Whan this vigilye was don and the commenda.- 
cion she was leyde in the pytte. x545 Primer Hen, VIII 
Contents, The Litany. The Dirige. The Commendations. 
The Psalms of the Passion. x546 Alem. Rifon (Surtees) 
III. 3: To say Masse Dirige and Comendacions in the 
saide Chapell for the sowle of the saide Founder and all 
Christien sowlez, 1709 Stryvre Ana, Ref. 1. xviii. 224 
There was also in Popish times an office used in the col- 
leges at certain times of the year, for the commendations of 
their benefactors. . Now [1560]. .was added a reformed Latin 
commendation of them..a prayer Domine Deus, etc. .. in- 
stead of this prayer in the popish office of commendations, 
viz. 776i Domine commendamus, 1849-53 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers 11. 476. 

b. = Commendatory prayer. 

3885 T. Arnotp Cath. Dict, 198/2 Commendation of the 
soul(Ordo commendationis anime\, a form of prayer for 
the dying contained in the Roman Ritual. 

7. Feudal Law. The cession by a freeman of 
himself and his lands to the personal protection 
of a feudal lord. : 

1818 Hatta Afid, Ages (1872)1. 164 Besides the relation 
-- by beneficiary grants, there was another species more 
personal .. called commendation. 1867 Frerman Nort. 
Cong. (ed. 3) I, ii. $9 This commendation of Scotland to the 
West-Saxon King. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. 1. v. 79 note, 
The practice of commendation in England was generally 
the result of the police organisation. . 

8. Eccl. The giving of benefices i commendant; 
also, the condition of a commendam. 

1883 Pall Mali G. 16 Feb. 4/1 The Pope... punished them 
by putting the monastery into commendation. 1885 T.° 
Arnoip Cath. Dict. 198/2 s.v. Commenda, Since the de- 
struction of Church property which recent times have wit+ 
nessed, the practice of commendation has greatly dwindled, 
if not wholly ceased, throughout Europe. 

II. atizb. +commendation ninepence, 2 


bent nine-penny piece used as a love-token. 


1663 Burter /ud, 1, i. 487 Like Commendation Nine- 
pence, crookt With to and from my Love, it lookt. (Cf. Gar 
Sheph. Wk. v, 129.) . 

+Commendati'tial, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. 
commendaticins + -AL.] = ComMENDATORY A tb. 

r6or W. Watson Sparing Discov. ara, Letters com- 
mendatitials (d¢erxv commendaticiz), 

Comme'’ndative, a vare~°. [ad. L. com- 
menlativ-us: see COMMEND and -Ivz,] = Conm- 
MENDATORY. Hence Comme‘ndatively adv. 

1865 Le Fanu Uncle Silas xxxiii, 216 She observed com- 
mendatively. ene 

Commendator (kpméndéitez). [a. late L. 
commendator, agent-n. £. commendare ; in ancient 
use ‘one who commends’, but in med.L, the 
title of the member of a knightly order, entrusted 
with the management of a commenda or Com- 
MANDERY ; = COMMANDER 3. Cf, It. comendatore 
* one that hath comendas put to his charge’ Florio 
(sense 1); Sp. comendador ‘ onc that hath com- 
mandements given him in charge’ ; in sense 1, Du 
Cange has commendatarius, ¥. commendataire.) 

1. One who holds a benefice 27 commendam. 

xs6r Q. Kensepy (#f#/e), Ane Oratioune set furth be 
Master Quintine CE aA commendatour of Crosragrucll, 
1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. 1. 428 The other [abbey] was of 
Bushlisham..in Berkshire, made by Barlow, Bishop of S. 
Davids, that was Commendator of it, 1708 J. Ciamser- 
LAYNE Of, Gt. Brit. 1, Ve (1743) 338 The abbacics of others 
were given to Laymen in Commendam, and they under the 
name _of Commendators sat in Parliament and made up the 
first State of the clergy. 1875 W. MeInwratrn Guide to 
Wigtownshire 83 In 1560 the Pope appointed Thomas 
Hay. .Commendator of the Monastery [of Glenluce]. 

+2, The president ofa COMMANDERY; a knight- 
commander. Oés. . : 

1669 Woopnesp St. Teresa 1. xxvi. 158 He knew of 
severall persons, that ..could-not obtain from the same 
Commendaiors the like faculties, 1688 R. Horme Armoury 
tit, 190/21 The Commentator, or Great Master of the Order 
«is to be Knighted in the midst of the Knights. . 

3, .= CoMMENDADOR; as a Spanish title: liew- 
tenant, viceroy. - =». | Se : 

583 Stocner Cintle Warves Lowe Countries 1. 102 b, 
Don Lewis of Requesens, the great commendator of Castil. 
1665 G. Havens tr. P. della Valle's Trav. 31 The Com- 
mendator of the Dutch [at Surat], came one day to give me 
a visit. .2777 Rosentson Hist, Amer. (1783) I. 232 Don 
Ferdinand Ue ‘Toledo, great Cominendator of Leon..a 
nobleman ofthe firstrank, 2 2k. : : 


COMMENDATORY, 


, Hence Commendartorship [from sense 1]. 
. 1861 Sat, Rev, XI. 301/2 Lord Robert Stewart. obtained 
* {thé Commendatorship of the Bishoprick, * 
“Commendatory (kgmenditari), a and sé. 
Also ¥~8 command-. fad. late L. commenddtiri- 
us, £. commendator . see prec. and -ony.]~ 

A, adj. | ; 

1. Having the attribute of commending or re- 
commending. : aS 
- aggs [see b]. rs8x J. Bent Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 405 
Let the Fathers be .. eloquent in theyr commendatory 
Declamations. 164x Micron Ch. Discif. %- (x851) ro The 
‘commendatory subscriptions of Confessors and Martyrs. 
3833 H. Coteripce North. Worthies(x852) J. 43 A copy of 
commendatory verses. . 1837 Tnackeray Ravenswing vii, 
He would venture upon a commendatory grin. 
: b. Commendatory letter or epistle: a letter 
commending a person to favourable notice or 
reception; es. a testimonial or letter of intro- 
duction given for this purpose by a bishop to a 
member of his diocese when about to travel. 

iggs Even Decades HW’, Ind. (Arb.) 308 He had receaued 
letters commendatori of pope Leo the tenth, 1568 GrarTon 
Chron. Fen. VIII. an. 17 (R.) ‘That no Englishman should 
enter into Scotland, without letters commendatory of theyr 
awne, souereigne lorde. 1672 Cave Prinz. Che wi iit. 


(x673) Commendatory Epistles granted to all whether 
Clagic or Laity that were to travel, as Tickets of Hospita- 


lity. 1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. (Morelli, Bellerophontis - 


literas portare; when a man carrieth commendatory 
‘letters to his own hurt. : 

ce. Conmendatory prayer: in the Anglican 
Liturgy, a prayer in which a person at the point 
of death is commended to the mercy of God. 

. 166% Prayer-bh., Rubricin Burial Office, A commenda- 
tory prayer for a sick person at the point of departure. 1863 
Reader 8 July 3a Their heroes appear..to live that they 
may die with the Commendatory Prayer on their lips. 

.&, Holding a benefice 2 commendam, 

‘1682 G. Vernon Life Heyly 67 John, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, then Commendatory-Dean thereof. xyg90 Burke 
Fy, Rev. Wks. V.295 The estates possessed by bishops and 
canons, and commendatory abbots. 1872 O. Suipiey Gloss, 
Lect, Terms s.v. Abbot, Some abbots secular were com: 
mendatory, enjoying a portion of the revenues, 

b. Held zz commendan. 

1790 Burke Jy, Rev. Wks. V. 206 The bishopricks, and 
the great commendatory abbies, were, with few exceptions, 
held y that order [the nobility]. : 

3. Pertaining to feudal commendation. 

1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (ed. 3) I. iii. 127 The feudal 
or inmendatory relafion is a very delicate relation. 

- SO. 


+1, A commendatory fact or word. Ods. 

1641 Cheke's Life in Hurt Sedit. Bivb, The..King upon 
the sole commendatories of his former deservings reserved 
that honour for him, 1644 Mitron Azeof.(Arb.)63 A suffi- 
cient evidence and commendatory of his own piety. a 1714 
Snare Ser, 1. 3. (R.), Whatever did but bear.. the super- 
scription of the holy Jesus would need no other commenda- 
tories to our affection. @ 1716 Sourn Sev. VIL. vii. (R., 
Just as if Cicero had spoke commendatories of Anthony. 

+2, A knight-commander, Ods. 

155 Enen Decades W. Ind, WI. vu. (Arb.) 165 Chiefe 
Commendatory of the order of the knyghtes of Alcantara. 
1759 State Papers in Ann, Reg, 220/2 Degraded of the 
order of St. Jago, of which he was a commendatory. 1762 
tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog, V.: 560 The palace of the com- 
mendatory of the Teutonick order. .once stood here. 

+3. One who holds a benefice 272 commendam. 

41639 Srortiswoop Hist, Ch, Scot. vi. (1677) 337 Con- 
demned to die for keeping intelligence with the Commen- 
datory of Driburgh, 1726 Avuirre Parerg. 19x In Process 
of Time Commendatorics, by divers Pretences of Honesty 
and Necessity made use of the Fruits themselves, 

"of &,’= ComMANDERY. Obs. : - 

1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie 127 The Knights of this order 
. became possessed of .. beautiful monasteries and manye 
fayre Commendatories. 1962 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 

533 The Stadtholder of the bailiwick of Thuringia and the 

Commandatory of Grifstadt, 

“+5 = ComMMENDAM 2. Obs. 

+ 1788 Rv Kern Catal, Scot. Bps, (2844) fH His uncle, now 

become primate of St, Andrew's, resigned in his favour the 

commendatory of Arbroath, x849 J. Granr AZem. Kir- 

Aaldy Gr xxi. 245 His Commendatory of Coldingham [was 

given] to Home of Manderston. * 

Commended (kfmendéd), agi. a. [f Com- 

MEND v. + -ED.] Mentioned as worthy of ap- 
> proval ; seromosices Pie approved, 

2314975 Caxton Yason 7b, The hye and comended ordre of 

knighthode. x6ox SHaxs. Jud. C. 11. i. a, I charme you, 

my once comniended Beauty, 1873-4 Ain. Univ. Calen- 

Yar x8r (Class Prize Lists), Highly Commended.—Brown- 

ing, Campbell, etc. 

, Bb. ‘Bound by feudal commendation. 

* 2875 Srusns Const. Hist. I, vii, 188 The protection which 

the commended freeman received from his lord. 

:Commender. (kgmendaz). (Chiefly in 17th c.) 

[£ as prec. +-ER.] One who commends. 

- 1870 Ascuam Scholent. (Arb) 22'A glad commender of it. 

1625 Ussuer Answ. Fesuit 28 Every old man. .is a commen- 

det of the time past. 1907 Ref. Ridicule 28g He. .is his own 

Commender. 1713 BentLey Rem. Disc. Free-Thinking 

24t (L.) Who, unqualified to tinderstand one single page of 

Cicero, presumes to set up for his commender and patron. 

“Commendin (kgmerndin), 704 sb. [f. Com- 
MEND ¥.+-INGL] The action of the vb. .Cont- 
MEND $ commendation. Sra = 

@ 1400-50 Alexande?- 2346 Dire athils of Atenes..kest vp a 
crie..in comending of, his carpe, 1661 FuLten Worthies 
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'1840):1. 27 Bishops and judges .. though not made by his 
(hee).T a are Peually. by fis conned to the king. 
18285 Scribbleomania 249 It claims high commending. 

Commending, g7/. a. [f. as prec. +-1ne 2] 
That commends. Hence Comme‘ndingly adv. 

1876 G. Merevitn Beanch. Career UU. vi. 88 Concerning 
himself, he thought commendingly, 2 tear would have over- 
come him. 

+Commendment. Obs. [fas prec. + -MENT.] 
Commendation. 

31400 Test. Love 11. (1560) 292/1 Thus mightest thou have 
full prefe in thy Margarites goodnesse, by commendement 
of other jewels badness. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. wv. 
i, You must shew and insinuate yourself responsible, and 
equivalent now to my commendment. 

+Commendo. Ods. [ad. It. or med.L. co- 
menda ; ih quot. 1628 perh. only a grandiose alter- 
ation of ComMEnD 5d.: see -ADO.] 


1, =Conmmenpa, ComMANDERY, 

1598 Florio, Commendatore, one that hath commendoes 
(26rx Comendas] put to his charge. 

2. = ComMMEND sd. 2, recommendalion. 

1628 Venner Lathes of Bath (1650) 361 By these commen- 
does he gets Patients. 

Commendress. Obs. rare. 
+-ESS.] A female commender. 

1611 Cotcr., Louéresse, a praiseresse, commendresse. 1660 
Hexunam Dutch Dict., Prijseresse, commendresse, 


+Commendry, 5b. Obs. rare. 
1478 Sg. of Lowe Degre 688 She sered that body with 


specery, With wyrgin waxe and commendry. 

1 Commesndum. Ols. Also comendum. 
{Perh. originally meant as a rectification of the 
abnormal CoMMENDAM.] 

1, =ComaEenDax 2. 

1398 Fiorio, Zxcomenda, a comendum: an ecclesiastical 
liuing so called. 1611 Cotcr., Commmende, a Commendum : 
or Benefice giuen in Commendum. x6s0 R. Stapyiron 
Strada's Low C. Warres 1. 31 Commendums, if the pos- 
sessour die, revert to the depositor. 1688 <ixsz. Talon's 
Plea 5 Principal Abbeys .. given in great Commendum. 

2: =CoMMANDERY, 

1630 R. Jounson Kingd. § Commw. 175 Two hundred 
fiftie nine Commendums of the Order of the Knights of 
Malta. 1635 Pacirt Christianogr. 16. 

Commenliche, obs. form of Commonzy. 

Commensal (kfme'nsil), @. and sd. Also 5 
comengale. [a. F. commeensal:—med.L. commen- 
sal-ts, {. com- together with + mezsa table, mensdlis 
belonging to the aera A. adj. 

1. Eating at, or pertaining to, the same table. 

¢1400 Test, Love 1. (1560) 275 b/2 O where hast thou bee so 
long commensall? a@ 1693 Urqunart Radelais 11. xxxviii. 
317 Commensal fool. 1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 269/1 Com- 
mensal pleasures. i ; 

2. Biol. Applied to animals or plants which live 
as tenants of others (distinguished from fee): 

1877 W. Tuomson Voy. Challenger I. ii. 140 The tube... 
is very frequently inhabited +s +. @ commensal decapod 
crustacean, 288: Lussock in ature No. 618. 405 Schwen- 
dener proposed, in 1869, the .. theory .. that lichens are not 
autonomous organisms, but commensal associations of a 
fungus parasitic on an 

B. sb. 

1. One of a company who eat at the same table, 
a mess-mate, 

1460 Carcrave Chron, 235 There was he mad lyster of the 
Paleis, and comensale with the Pope. 1624-47 Be, Haun 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 258 The guests of the great King of 
Heaven, and the commensals of the Lord Jesus, with whom 
we do then [at the Eucharist] communicate. 1887 LoweLL 
Democr. 229 The holders of them might be commensals. 

+b. Formerly a name for the ‘Oppidans’ at 
Eton. Obs. (Cf. Commoner at Winchester.) 

1615 Eton Audit-bk, in M. Lyte Hist. Eton Coll. (1889) 
193 For a little table to lanthen the Commensalls table in 
the Hall. 1884 Zug. [dlust, Mag. Nov. 72 (Eton) In 1614 
there seem to have been about forty ‘Commensalls’. 

2. Biol. Ananimal or plant which lives attached 
to or as a tenant of another, and shares its food 
(distinguished from a Zarasite, which feeds on the 
poe of its host), Also applied to the host 
itself. 

1872 Dana Corals i. 25 Frequently each Actinia has its 
special favorite, proving an inherited preference for .. that 
kind of change or range of conditions, which the preferred 
commensal provides. 1879 tr. Semer’s Anim. Life 74 Ut 
might *be..that the green constituents were not integral 
elements of the animal, but foreign bodies, living within it, 
—commensals or ‘ messmates’,as they are called. 2880 Day 
Frul. Linn, Soc, Zool. XV. 51° A common example of a 
commensal is the Sucking-fish. , 

Commensalism (kgmensiliz’m). [f. prec. 
+-IsmM; cf, parasitism.) A commensal condition. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 42. 1872 Dana 
Corals i. 24 Now and then an Actinia puts itself on the 
back of a crab... kind of association styled commensalism 
by Van Beneden, 12877 BENNETT. tr. 7howté's Bot. (ed. 6) 
267 In the Lichens we have the most remarkable instance 
in the vegetable kingdom of. .symb’ 


[f. ComMENDER 


iosis or commensalism. 
Commensality (kpmense'liti). [f Comaren- 
SAL: cf. .F. comemensalité.| Commensal state; 
the habit of eating at the same table. 
“x61z Corer., Cosmsensalité, Commensalitie ; a continuall 
-feedin: together at one table. "xz650 Sin T, Browne Psénud, 
2. (ed. 2242 Being enjoined or prohibited certain: foods 
.. to avoid community with, the:Gentiles upon promiscuous 


commensality, 1825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 326 ‘Eating 


. 


COMMENSURATE. 


together,’ as Dr. Johnson would say, ‘ promotes good will 
Sir, commensality is benevolent’. 1661 R. N. Gur in Ais. 
sion Life No. ¥37. 201_Modified Caste, limited..to Rules 
of Intermarriage and Commensality. : 

+Commensa‘tion. Obs. rare—1. [f. the ele- 
ments (com-, mensa) of med.L. conmensalis: sec 
-ation.] Eating at the same table. 

@1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 13 (L.) Daniel .. probably 
declined Pagan‘commensation or to eat of meats forbidden 
to the Jews. : 

Commenstruate, v. [f. Com- + Mrnsrnv- 
uM + -ATE.] To dissolve together. Hence Com- 
me‘nstruating, £f/. az. mutually dissolving. 

1770 Monthly Rev. XLII. 306 In the calorific mixtures .. 
the commenstruating substances .. become warm. | 

Commensurability (kgmensiiira birliti,-{ar-). 
[f. next, or its L. original; see -ry: ef. F. com- 
mensurabilité.| The quality of being commen- 
surable, 

3570 Bittincstey Luclid x. xviii. 247 The commensura- 
biltie or incommensurabilitie of lives, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep.vi. xi, 332 A comely commensurability of the whole 
unto the parts, and the parts betweene themselves. 31794 G. 
Avams Nat. § Exp, Phil, WV. xiii, 133 Whenever we look 
for commensurabilities and equalities in nature, we are dis- 
appointed. 1842-4 Emerson £ss. Gifts (1885) II. 437 There 
is no commensurability between a man and my gift. 

Commensurable (kfmernsiitrab’l, -ftir-), @. 
(s6.), fad. Ly commenstirabil-ds (Boeth.) having a 
common measure, f. com- together + menstirabelis 
that can be measured, f. mensiird-ve to measure 
(see -BLE), f. mensiva measmie, f. wers- ppl. stem 
of metiri to measure, Metz, Also in French 
(Oresme 14th c.), which may be the intermediate 
source of the Eng.] 

L. Of numbers or magnitudes: Having, or re- 
ducible to, a common measure; divisible without 
remainder by the same quantity. Also, in wider 
sense, measurable by the same standard or scale 
of values. Const. zo7¢h, fo. 

1557 Recorpr I/Acist. Bj, .20. and .36. be commensur- 
able, seyng -4. is a common diuisor for theim bothe. 2570 
Buruincstey Euclid x. Def. i, 229 All numbers are com- 
mensurable one to another. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 
1. 325 note, Divided into parts that are commensurable. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith ut. 142 Mind is not commen- 
surable with Space, 1870 Jess Sophocles’ Llecta (ed. 2) 
p- xiii, Works of art are commensurable at. when the 
theories which produced them have a common basis. 

2. Proportionable in measure, size, amount, ete. ; 
having a suitable proportion, proportionate Zo. 

1645 Rutuerrorp Tryal §& Tri. Faith ii. (1845) 29 His 
pleasure and His work are commensurable. a 1665 J, Goon- 
win Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 490 God..hath rewards 
commensurable to every man’s case. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (1704) 183 Such a Neck as is commensurable to their 
Legs. 1789 Bentuam Princ, Legisd. xv. § 5 ‘Lhe two 
punishments must be perfectly commensurable. 

+3. Capable of measurement, measurable (by 


something else). Ods. 

3654 Trapp Comm. Ezra vi. 9 We must not conceive that 
God is commensurable by any place. 1660 R. Coxe Fast, 
Vind (Arts & Sc.) 12 If Isee such a solid body, the Under. 
standing judgeth whether this body be commensurable or 
not, by any notion. . before understood. 


4. as sb, A commensnrable quantity: also fig. 
x86 Dove Logic Chr. Faith ww. ii. 227 Not as commen: 
surables, measuring a greater by ourselves the less, but, etc, 


Comme'nsurableness. [f. prec. +-NEss.] 
Commensurable quality or state. 

1387 Recorpe IVhers?. Nnij, To make that trialle of com- 
mensurablenesse. 1677 Hate Priv. Orig. Alan. 1. i. 12 
There is no commensurableness between this Object and a 
created Understanding. 1865 Reader 16 Sept. 399/3 They 
oceupy exactly the same number of lines both in Greek and 
English. the commensurableness was undesigned, 

Comme‘nsurably, adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥ 2} 
In a commensurable manner. 

1652 W. Hartiey /nf. Baptism 7 That baptism is com- 


mensurably practicable upon Infants, under the Gospel, as 
circumcision in the time of the Law, is not evident. 


Commensurate (kgmecnsiiirct, -fiir-), a. [ad. 
L. commensitrat-us (Boeth.), £. com- together + 
menstirdt-us measured, f. mensirare to measure; 
see COMMENSURABLE. ] 

1. Having the same measure; of equal extent, 
duration, or magnitude; coextensive. Const. wth. 
- 1642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1.57 He..whose actions 
are exactly commensurate with equity and justice. 2666 
J. Satu Old Age 191 (T.) An age, a certain long space of 
time, that is commensurate with the duration of the thing 
that is spoken of. «1742 Bentiey (J.), Matter and gravity 
are always commensurate. 1832 Macautay Burleigh, Ess, 
(1851) I, 224 The life of Burleigh was commensurate with 
one of the most important periods. 1853 Muman Lat. Chr. 
(2864) II. 5 Christendom and..the Roman Empire, accord: 
ing to his notions commensurate. a1862 Buckte Afise: 

. I. 2 In modern Europe the influence of women and 
the spread of civilization have been nearly commensurate, 
+b. Formerly also with Zo. Obs. 

2660 INGELO Bentiv. §& Ur. (1682) 1. 201 Having a Dura- 
tion. .commensurate to Eternity. 1696 Wriston 7%. Earth 
11. (1722) 162 The Solar Year, and the Lunar Year too, were 
., exactly: commensurate to one another. 1923 DerHam 
Phys.Theot, 10 note, If-the Fish. .be of equal Weight to the 
Water, that is Commensurate to the Bulk of it, the. Fish 
will rest there. 1750 Jonnson Ranzebler No. 71 2 14 The 
duties of life are commensurate to its duration. ah 


COMMENSURATE. 


-2, Of corresponding extent, magnitude, or degree ; 
proportionate, adequate. Const. #o, also with. 

1649 Hammonp Serum. Wks. 1684 1V. 554 That our hope 
be but commensurate to our sincerity. 1660 W. Secxer Nov- 
such Prof. 15 A drop of praises is not commensurate to a 
sea of favours. 3691 Ray Creation (1714) 157 The necks of 
Birds and Quadrupeds are commensurate to their legs. 
1790 Burke fy, Rev. 95 You know how it can act when its 
power is commensurate to its will. 1839 joe Louis XIV, 

. 374 To assist him with a force at all commensurate to 
the undertaking. 1863 TynpaLi Heat iii. 59 If we have 
firmnéss to imitate his [Newton's] example, we_shall, no 
doubt, reap a commensurate reward. 1873 Coox od 
(Speaker's Comm.) LV, 3/2 Prosperity and misery are not 
always. .commensurate with man’s deserts, 

. Corresponding in nature (zith, fo); belong- 
ing to the same sphere or realm of things. Ods. 

3643 Mitton Divorce u. iii, (1851) 68 Herein he .. judges 
and is judg’d, measures and is commensurat to the right 
reason. 1674 Gout, Tongue (J.), By the mediation of some 
organ ogee y comménsurate to soul and body. 1678 Cun- 
wort duted/. Syst. 15 Plato adds..that according to Em- 
pedocles, the Definition of Colour was this, droppoy axnud- 
Tuy Gwe. gUuperpos Kal aloOyrds, The Defluxion of Figures 
+. Commensurate to the Sight and Sensible. 1875 Jowsrr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 276 Colour is an effluence of form, commen- 
surate with sight, and sensible. 

4, Characterized by a common measure; =Cox- 

MENSURABLE I. rare. 
, 1690 Locke “am, Und, 1. xvii, We can..have no positive 
idea of any space or duration., not made up, and com- 
Mensurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days, 
and years, which are the common measures, 1788 Prizst- 
Ley Lect, Hist. i, xiii, 107 Were these three periods com- 
™mensurate to one another, that is, did a month consist of 
any equal number of days and the year of a certain number 
of lunar months, 18 erscnet Astron, xi. 346 The mean 
motions of no two planets are exactly commensurate, 

+Commensurate (kgmensiiireit, -fiir-), 2. 
Obs. [f. prec.: see -aTE3: cf. mensurate and L. 
mensiirare to measure.) 

1. tztvr. To be of the same measure or extent 
with; to agree or ‘square’ qwzth. (rare.) 

1643 R.O. d/an's Mort.i, § Let us see how it commen- 
surates with the vniversallity of Scripture and Reason. 
(bid. v. 21 Being only commensurates with Time, or length 
of dayes. 

2. trans. To make commensurate ; to propor- 


tion ; to make to correspond in nature. 

1655-60 Staxey Hist. Philos. (1701) 481/2 Nature..hath 
aa ly commensurated the Senses Srcording 10 the Sen- 
sibles, «1679 T. Gooowin IVé&s. II. att. 81 | Fitly and 
suitably commensurated and proportioned each to other. 
axwget Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 172t H. 19, 1... will.. 
To Loveliness immense, commensurate my Love. 

3. To reduce to a measure or standard 3 to define 


the extent of ; to put a measure to; to measure. 

1646 JENKYN Resnora 30 His designe shall commensurate 
his reformation, gives it leave to go to such a degree and no 
further. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. ZZ. vi. vil, 312 The 
aptest termes to define or commensurate the longitude of 
places. 1655-60 STANLEY ‘Vist. Philos. (1701) 421/t Before 
the World there were. .neither year nor seasons, by which 
this generable World is commensurated. 

Comme'’nsurately, adv. [f. ComMENSURATE 
a.+-LY*.] In a commensurate manner; propor- 
tionately, correspondingly. 

«1679 T. Goovwin JVés. II. 1v. 277 (R.) The law of sin and 
the law of the mind .. are adequately and commensuratel 
opposite. argzz Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 172: 1 
142 God will be more commensurately paid. 1812 W. Tay- 
Lor in Monthly Mag, XXXIV. 414 The sense of responsi- 
bility is commensurately enfeebled. 

b. So as to be commensurate. 

1694 W. Horpver Time (J.), We .. make the day serve to 
measure the year as well as we can, though not commensu- 
rately to.cach year. 

Comme‘nsuratenegs. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being commensurate. 

166 Bove Style Scripturcs 165 Its Rules ought to be 
estimated by their Tendency, and Commensuratenessce to its 
End. -1853 De Quincey HAs, (1862) XIV. 188 Want of 
symmetry or commensurateness. 

Commensuration (kjmensitiréi-fon, -fir-). 
Now rare or Obs. [a. F. commensuraizon (14th c. 
Oresme), ad. L. commensiiration-em (Boeth.), f. 
com- together + aensitratio measurement.] 

1. The measuring of things against or in com- 
parison with each other. 

4526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 299 By applyenge parte 
te parte and membre to membre, by commensuracion, as 
Helisey dyd reyse to lyfe the wydowes sone, 1692 Sourit 
Sernt. (1697) 1. 21 God's Omnipresence .. without any come 
mensuration of parts to any [space], or circumscription 
within any. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacer, 1. iti. (R.), A strait and 
2 curve line may perhaps be brought by immediate com- 
mensuration, nearer to equality than any given difference ; 
but the equality can never be brought to 2 point. 1824-9 
Lanpor Jag. Cony. Wks. 1846 1. 487 The minds of few can 
take in the whole of a great author, and fewer can draw him 
close enough to another for just commensuration. 

+2. The action of oe j measurement. Ods. 

1355 Even Decades IV. Ind. 360 Such commensurations as 
are, made in the -wanderynge turnynges of such vyages. 
x6s0 Sin T. Browne Psend. ZA. 288 The .. more Western 
term of Longitude, from whence the moderns begin their 
commensuration. 1682 — Chr. Morals (1756) 38 Some cubits 
above the common commensuration. 

+-b. As a quality: Measurement, measure, 
magnitude, size. Obs. 

1858 Even Decades IV. Ind. 323 The largenes of heauen 
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and commensuration of the earth. 2659 T. Wittsrorp 
Archit. 6 The true commensuration taken in Feet. . 

3. The action-of proportioning, or fact of being 
proportioned ; proportion, commensurateness. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 764 There must be 2 commensuration 
or proportion between the Body moved, and the force. z6g0 
Bunwer Anthropomet. 250 Judging of Commensuration or 
Incommensuration of a Body. 1653 Witkiss Gift of Prayer 
ii. (R.), He is pleased to esteem them four services] by their 
commensuration to us, if in respect of our abilities they 
are the best, 1781 W. Jones Phys. Disqguis. in G. Adams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. WV, xiii. 133, Where we look for com 
mensuration, we find variety and infinity. 

+Commensurative, a. Obs. [f. L. com- 
menstirat- (see above) + -IVE.] Having relation 
to measurement or dimension. 

Hence Comme‘nsuratively, adv. 

x6or Deacon & Warxer Spirits & Divels 55. Ibid. $7 
The manner of corporall substances is to be in a place cir- 
cumscriptiuely, commensuratiuely, dimensiuely, or locally. 

+Comme‘nsurator. Obs. rare—. [f. Com. 
+L. mensirdtor measurer.] One that measures, 
or equals in measure. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 80 We shall finde Commensurators 
for all, let them commence as high as they can. 

+Comme'nsure, v. Obs. vare-'.  [cf. Com- 
MENSURATE Y. and COMMEASURE v.] zzir. =CoMm- 
MENSURATE Y, I. 

1654 J. P. Tyrants & Protectors Set Forth 43 His great. 
ness provokes his goodness to commensure herewith, 

Comment (kg'ment), sé. Also 5-7 coment, 
6 com(m)ente, (commend), [a. OF. comment 
(-end, -and) commentary, ad, L. commentum ine 
vention, contrivance, enthymeme, (in Isidore) a 
comment or interpretation (see CoMMENTARY) ; 
from comment-us, pa. pple. of commin-tsc-or (root 
com-men-) to devise by careful thought, contrive, 
invent, f. *22en-, root of mens, memini, etc. The 
mod. use corresponds to that of Isidore.] 

+1. An expository treatise, an exposition; a 
commentary. Ods. 

exgo0 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 43 Galion scib in pe eende of 
his coment coold is moost grevous to a scnewy lyme pat is 
woundid, ¢ 1495 Babees Bk. (2868) x This tretys .. this lytil 
coment. 1513 Doucias Exes Ded. 141 (end of Bk.), I haue 
alsso a schort comment {z.7. commend] compild, ‘To expon 
strange historeis and termes wild. 1530 Patsor..Introd. 5 
A thirde boke, which is a very comment and qxposytour 
unto my seconde. x609 Ben Jonson Case zs Altered 1. ii, 
He speaks all riddle... must have a comment ere I can con- 
ceive him. 2703 T.N. ay Seo C. Purch. 45 Barbaro .. in 
his largest Edition of his Comment upon Vitruvius. 187; 
] »D, Campers Div. Worship 139 The middle three [lections, 
rom some Comment on Holy Scripture, 

2. A remark or note in explanation, exposition, 
or criticism of a literary passage ; an annotation ; 
a remark or criticism IGA or z~on anything). 

zgeg Barctay Sip of Folys (1570) 106 For all Scripture 
new comentes to deuise, xg95 Suaxs. Pohs w. it. 263 For- 
giue the Comment that my passion made Vpon thy feature. 
@ 1658 CLevetann IWés, (2689 12 Some Comments clear not, 
but increase thedoubr. 1780 Cowren Progr. Err. 494 Hence 
comment after comment, 178 Crasse Library 191 Bibles 
with cuts and comments, 187: Ruskin AZunera P. Pref. 
{1880) 25 What few explanatory comments I have felt it 
necessary to add. 

b. In extended and fig. uses. 

2606 G. W[ooncockr) Hist. Justine 1272, Which wonder 
the southsaires interpreted to betoken a great..altera- 
tion.. which according to., their coment happencd. 865 
Dickens A/ut. #7. 1. xv, Bella looked to Mrs. Boffin’s face 
for a comment on ,. this stormy humour in her husband. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 264 The names of the 
hostages .. are a good comment on the mixed population of 
the Northern Kingdom. es 

3. collect. The expository or critical matter added 
to illustrate the text of a book. 

rao Pappew. Hatchet (184) tr Beware my Comment, tis 
odds the margent shall be as full asthetext. 1680 H. More 
Apocal. Apoc. Pref. 31 The,. Text .. is printed ., in a black 
English letter, the more easily to be distinguished from the 
Comment. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1.17 
Some adopted the comment, others stuck to the text, 1859 
Tennyson Merlin §& Vivien 681 None can read the text, not 
even 1; And none can read the comment but myself. 

4. The action of commenting ; animadversion, 
criticism, remark. 

3847 TENNYSON Princ. ut. 35 You need not set your 
thoughts in rubric thus For wholesale comment. 1878 
Montey Carlyle Crit. Misc, Ser. 1 185 The fact that he 
should have taken no distinet side .. has. been the subject 
of some comment, , . 

+5. ‘Sometime it is taken for a lie or fayned 
tale’? (Bullokar 1616; also in Cockeram 1623). 
Obs. [So L. conementunt: cf. also COMMENT z. 1.] 

6B. Cond. ascommentless comment-like adj. or adv. 

3654 Whittock Zootomia 242 They Comment-like refer 
tothis. 2886 H. Merivaue in Zemple Bar Mag. LXXVI. 
sso The commentless record of such and such a letter. 

Comment (kp'ment, kgment), v Also 6 
comente. (In branch I, ad. med.L. commentaire, 
to devise, excogitate (usually in a2-bad sensé, of 
fraud or mischief), by-form of L. covimentéri, freq. 
of comminds-ci, comment-us, to devise, invent, con- 
trive: see prec. In branch II, app. immediately 
f. Comment sé.: cf. F. commenter to expound 
(Cotgr.), It. comzmentare toexpound largely(Florio). 


COMMENTARY. 


With the exception of that from Spenser (sense 1), 
all ‘the verse quots. accent the first syllable; but 
some orthoepists recognize comment, which is 
usual in Scotland ; 

cf, 2824 L. Murray Eng: Grant. (ed. 5) I. 349 Trisyl:ables 
formed by adding a termination..retain the accent of the 
radical word : as... comménting, comménding, asstirance.] 

I. repr. med.L. commentaire. : . 

+1. érans. To devise, contrive, invent (especially 
something false or bad). Obs. (The quots. 1554 
and 1596 appear to connect this with branch IT.) 

cx4so tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 129 Machomete the false pro- 
phete..commentenge [L. commmentavit, v.r. adinvenit) the 
wickede secte of Saracenys. 1554 Pitror Exam. & Wit. 
(Parker Soc.) 376 Whether it may be seen rightful to com- 
ment any thing or to abate as concerning the matter in de- 
fining holy scriptures, 2596 Srexser ¥, Q, vit. vil. 53 Where 
were ye borne? Some say in name, Others in 
Thebes, and others other-where; But, wheresoever they 
comment the same, They all consent that ye begotten were 
And borne here in this world. 

TI. f. Cosnrent, sb. 

2. trans. To furnish with comments; to make 2 
comment or comments on ; to annotate. a7ck. 

1599 Tyne Animady.(1865) 75 Leysure to reprinte, cor- 
recte, and comente the same. 164x Mitton C/. Gov. v. (1851) 
119 Anselme .. commenting the Epistles to Titus and the 
Philippians, 169s Husrrey Afediocria 29, I comment there- 
fore these words thus. 1700 Prior Carwren Sec. 158 To trace 

Toil, and comment evry War. 1768 Jouxson Pref to 
Shaks, Wks, 1X. 285 The chief desire of him that comments 
anauthor. 1838-9 Hatras Hest. Zit. 1.1. iti. 149 The trea- 
tise was commented, abridged. -and even turned into verse. 

+b, with extension, 27/0, away. 

1642 Futter Holy State 33 (T.) She studiously avoids all 
suspicious expressions, which wanton apprehensions may 
colourably comment into obscenity. 1926 AMHURST Terre 
Fil. No, 40. 217 This oath, like other oaths, is commented 
away, an interpreted so loosly. a 

3. zutr, To write explanatory or critical notes 
(‘t 20) o1, or z¢por a. text. : 

x6tx Corcr., Commenté, expounded, commented on. 
164z J. Jackson True Evang. T- us. 230 Hee..Commenting 
to that text of Scripture .. writes, ete. x796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 759 To be copied, 
prinlpas commented on, translated, 1841 Lane Arad, Nis. 

+ 73 The same Manuscript which I am translating, and 
upon which I am commenting. , 

4, To make comments or remarks (01, z£fo72). 
(Often implying unfavourable remarks.) 

159x Suaxs, Two Gent. u. i. 42 Not an eye that sees you, 
but ts a Physician to comment on your Malady. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot, ne Ded., Little expecting the Curi- 
osity of future Ages should cymment upon their Ashes, 
287x R. F. Weymoutu Zuphuisn 11, | have been comment- 
ing pretty freely on the errors of two critics, 1872 Freeman 
Hist. Ess. (ed. 2) 12 William of Malmesbury’s tale, on 
which he himself thus comments. __ 

b. with the remark as an obj. clause or sentence. 

1643 Mitton Divorce ui. xv. (1850) 42 Commenting that 
divorce was permitted only for the help of wives. 1883 
Liovp £46 § Flow U1. 170 ‘Two opposite schools at once, 
you see,’ commented Gervase. : . 

+5. To remark mentally ; to meditate, ponder. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. [/1, wv. Vii. 51 Come, 1 haue learn'd 
that fearfull commenting Ts leaden seruitor to dull delay. 
1602 Return fr. Parnass. wv. (Arb.) 46 He doubles griefe 
that comments on a wo. 

Hence Commenting v4/, sb. and fi. a. 

1594 [see 5]. 2643 Minton Divorce Introd, (1851) 10 The 
shallow commenting of Scholasticks and Canonists. 1649 
Drums. or Hawtin. Queries of Slate Wks. 177 Matters not 
set down in it, or ambiguously. .understood, and by appen- 
dixes and commenting supposed. 17x0 Suarress. Charac. 
(1737) IIL. 269 The criticizing or commenting Practice, 
1857 WHEWELL Hist, Induct. Se. 1, 237 4 commenting 
literature, and a second-hand philosophy. ae 

Commentar, Obs. 147‘ fof. F. commentaire 
and see -an2.] Scotch by-form of ComMEenTARy, 

164 R, Baie Parall, Liturgy w. Mass-bh. 77 All the 
Commentars and deductions that they have made upon it. 


Commentarial, @. [f. L. commentiri-us + 
-AL.] ‘ Relating to, or characteristic of, commen- 
taries. Hence Cormmentarialism, commenta- 
rial method. 


1856 J. Grote in Cambr, Ess, 97 A considerable part. .of 
the. knowledge of some classical students... having come 


into the mind on no other method, :than the simple com- 


mentarial one, /éfd. 92 The literary method has.. the 
danger of degenerating into loose commentarialism. , 

Commentaried, £//.a. rare, [f, COMMENTARY 
sb. OF Y.+-ED.] “fa. Recorded in 2 commentary, 
chronicled. b. Furnished with 2 commentary ; 
annotated. 

x649 G. Damien Trinarch., Rich, 1, ccexvi, The Come 
mentary'd Acts Of mighty Cassar, « 1653 — /dylis u, 48 
Commentaried Blood ‘fransforms the Sheet. 

+Commentario‘grapher. Ods.zare. [f£.L. 
commentéri-une COMMENTARY + -GRAPHER q.V. 
There may have been a -mod.L. commentirio- 
graphus (cl. historiographus, -grapher) as the im: 
mediate source.] A writer of commentaries. 

1576 Fresuxc Panoplie Ep. 220 C. J. Cusar the comen- 
tariographer. 

Commentary (ke'méntari), sb. Also 6 comen- 
tarie. [ad. L. commentari-unt, dri-us (in 16th c. 
F. commentaire, It. conmentario), in its origin an 
adj. (se. volunten, liber), {, comment-tm: see CoM- 
MENT and -aRx. In classical L. used in the senses 


COMMENTARY. 


‘note-book, book of memoranda, or ‘memoirs’, 
also.(in Gellius) of ‘annotations’. Isidore Orig. 
vi. viii. 5 explains, ‘Sunt enim interpretationes, ut 


a 


commenta iuris, commenta evangelii '.] 
“1. Acollection of notes or memoranda ; a note- 
book. Obs. rare. 

.183t Etvor Gov. u. ii, The same emiperour spake seldome 
‘openly, but out of a comentaric .. that he had before pro- 
uided and writen. 1538 Starkey Eugland u. i. (1871) 162 
Py & commentary to conserue and kepe in memory. 

. Amemoir; in 4/. memoirs, historical records 
(properly less formal and elaborate than a history); 
a treatise in explanation or exposition of some sub- 
ject, as law or physic. (Chielly. 77st.) . 

3538 Levan /¢ix. VI. 6 He wrote certen Commentaries 
concerning the Law. xg47 Howtlies 1. Faith (1859) 36 
He that readeth Cesars ‘Commentaries ». hath thereby a 
knowledge of Cesars life and notable acts. 1586 T. B. Za 
Primand, Fr, Acad, 1. (1594) 197 We (Frenchmen) studie 
kitchin commentaries, as ‘much as any good science. 
x605 Bacon dav, Learn. u. ii. § 2 Commentaries are they 
which set down a continuance of the naked events and 
actions, without the motives or designs, the counsels, the 
Speeches, the pretexts, the occasions and other passages of 
action ; for this is the true nature of a commentary. 1657 
(t#¢/e), The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, being Diverse 
pieces of service wherein he had command, written by him- 
self in way of Commentary. 1875 Srusas Const. Hist. 1. ii. 


1a Caesar ., has in one passage of the Commentaries com- . 


ressed into a few lines all that he could ascertain about the 
ermans, - 


8. A treatise consisting of a systematic series of 
comments or annotations on the text of a literary 
work; an expository treatise following the order 


of the work explained. 

1338 Bate Thre Lawes 1623 The commentaryes of Auicen 
and Aueroyes, xgss Epen Decades W. Jud. (Arb.) 279 
The commentaries of Landinus vppon the fourth boke of 
Virgyl his Eneades. x62 T. Norton Calvin's Just. Pref. 
to Contents, Wee want not good Commentaries to discover 
unto _us the naturall sense of the Scripture. 1768 Jounson 
Pref, to Shaks, Wks. UX. 301 It is to be lamented, that such 
a writer should want a commentary. 1840 CARLYLE Heroes 
(1858) 249 Many volumes have been written by way of com- 
mentary on Dante and his Book. | 

b. transf. and jig. Anything that serves for ex- 
position or illustration ; 2 comment, remark, 

1538 CoverpaLe Prol, to N. T. Wks. 11. 36 One trans- 
lation .. illustrateth another, and ..in many pees one is 
a plain_commentary unto another. 1671 Grew Anat, 
Plants Ded. Bp. Chester, How excellent a Commenta 
This {Nature} is on the Former [the Scriptures]. 1748 J. 
Mason Evocut, 14 ie Pronunciation is a good Commen- 
tary, 1814 Scorr , xxiv, Waverley made no commen- 
tary..on the manner of the treatment. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico vu. ii. (1864) 223 Godly persons. . whose lives might 
be a fitting commentary on their teaching. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. u. vi, Mortimer laughed again, with his usual 
commentaries of ‘ How can you be so ridiculous, Eugene !’ 
and ‘ What an absurd fellow you are !’ 

“+ Commentary, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec, sb.] 

1. zztv. To make a commentary, to comment ov. 
. 2624 Carr, Situ Virginia wv, 119 To commentary vpon 
all these proceedings. 

2. trans. To annotate. 

1648 J, Goonwin Right §& Might 4x Chrysostome.. com- 
mentarieth the place, thus, 

Commentate (kgméntelt), v sare [A 
modern formation, app. f. ComMENTAT-OR,] 

‘L. cvans. = COMMENT v. 2. 

1794 Matuias Purs. Lit, t. 222 Shakspeare .. Almost eat 
up by commentating zeal. 1818 Topp, Commentate, to 
annotate, to write notes upon (citing Marutas]. 1864 Sec- 
tator 3r Dec. 1500 Refined prelates of the Medicean type 
+-the men who commentated not Fathers, but only poets. 
1883 A thenwumt g June 725/t, Men who .. cannot speak a 
word of the languages they criticize and commentate. 

2. inxir: = ComMENT vw 3-5. 

. 1859 Sat. Rev, VIII. 98/1 The Commentator.. had been 
taken in by one as competent .. to commentate as himself. 
186x Vacation Tour 123 The deer, indeed, rather like the 
sheep :. and a flock scampering about three or four miles 
off is instantly seen and commentated on by them. 

.Hence Co:mmentating whi. sb. and ppl. a. 

2794 [see above]. 184 D'Israrui Amen, Lit. (1867) 547 
The commentating printer. 1889 J. M. Rosertson £ss. 
Crit, Methad 89 The Byzantine commentating. 


-Commentation (kpmént2i-fon). [In form ad. 
L. commentation-em meditation, study, enthymeme, 
also, a study, treatise, dissertation, n. of action f. 
commentar? to_meditate; reflect on, study, compose, 


- discuss, write upon.the moder sense goes with 


that of comment, commentary, etc.] 

+1. a. An expository note,,2 comment, a gloss. 
b. An expository treatise, a commentary. Ods. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serum. Titi, 512/1 Let vs not take 
this commentation and charge that is conteined here :. but 
let vs heare God speake, 2648 M. CasAuson Orig. Temp. 
Evils x Learned Mr. Vossius ./ in his elaborate Commen- 
tations De Origine Idolatriz, ‘xq712 Srotswoon in'W. S. 
Perry: Hist. Cail. Amer. Col. Ch. 1.19% Some good com- 
mentations upon the Scriptures, . 

,t. Invention, devising ; sometimes, with mix- 
ture of 1, comment which is a mere itivention or 
concoction. Obs, Cf. Comment v, re Soege isd ee 

16g2'GauLe Magastron:, 127 Magick and astrologie, and 
mens fanaticall opinions and. commentations thereupon. 
21734 Norra Eran, 1: iv.§ 5 Meer Inventions ‘and Com- 
mentations of Faction; — Lives (1826) 11, 385° By subtile 
rommentations, and wild inferences, - 7 


Vou, II. 


|. terfeitness, 


677 


+3. Meditation, excogitation. Ods. rare}. 

@1670 Hacker Ad. Wilhams u, 207 His Papers of long 
study, and much commentation. 

4. The making of comments; commenting, 

3833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII, 8&9 The sort of com- 
mentation that has been made on the election. 1857 
Wuewew Hist. Induct. Sc. 1. 205 These causes .. make 
criticism and commentation flourish. 1875 G, Dawson 
Shaks. § other Lect. (1888) 117 Much of the commentation 
upon Shakespeare. . ua 

Commentative (kgmentitiv), @ vare. [f 
L, stem of commentat-or, etc. + -IVE.J 

+1. =Cosmmnrrmovs. Obs. 

176 M. Davies A then. Brit.1t. 79 Thess two Commentative 
Pamphlets were first edition’d in French, /did. m. Crit. 
Hist, 37 The same Impudent Arian dares in those forg’d 
Commentative Tracts, adventure to make Origen say, etc. 

2. Making or containing comments, 

31846 Worcester cites Ec/. Kev. 

Commentator (kpméntétta1). [In form a. L. 
commentator, agent-noun fromcommentart (see Com- 
MENTATION); hence =‘ inventor, author’ (Tertull.), 
the modern sense is associated with that of com- 
ment, commentary. So mod. F. commentateur.} 

+1. A writer of historical ‘commentaries’, a 
chronicler. Obs. rare. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 19 We awe not to condempne 
commentatores and wryters of storyes spekenge diuersely. 

2. A writer of expository comments or critical notes 
on a literary work ; the writer of a commentary. 

x64x J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1, 3 A Commentator 
unto the Text, askes the question, /6j/:t. m1. 230 Cornelius 
a Lapide, a.. great Commentatour upon holy Scripture. 
16s5 Guana Chr. in Arnt, iii. § 3 (1659) 583/2 It is said of 
some Commentators, the places on which they treat were 
plain till they expounded them. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav, 
(r760) III. 274 The tomb of Accursi, a commentator on the 
law. 1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) 1. Notes 219 To find in 
the author of Faust his own best commentator. 

atirib. 171x Suarress. Charac. (1737) IIE, 189 In our 
commentator-capacity. 1833 £dix, Rev. LVII. 426 Com- 
mentator-learning heaped upon the ‘ Divine Comedy’. 

Commentator, obs. f. CoamENDATOR. 

Commentatorial (ksment&tderil), a. [f. L. 
type *commentatori-us (f. commentator) +-aL; cf. 
dictatorial, etc.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, a commentator or commentators. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. 1X. 455 His Latin, after all, is com- 
mentatorial. x Whewewn Hist, Induct. Sc. 1. 182 The 
Commentatorial Spirit, the Dogmatism .. of the Middle 
Ages, 1882 SeeLey Nat. Rely. 14 When the commenta- 
torial spirit is renounced, when free inspiration moves Ban 

Commenta-torship. [see -suir.] The 
office or performance of a commentator. 

1765 B. Lowtn Let. Warburton 89 A Quack in Commen- 
tatorship, and a Mountebank in Criticism. 1839 Macinn 
in Fraser's Mag. XX. 253 A revived zeal for commentator- 
ship on Shakespeare, 1882 Sreey Nat. Relig. 1. iii. 55 
‘Those who confound commentatorship with philosophy. 

Commentatory (kfmentateri), a [ad.L. 
type *“commentdatort-ws,] Of the nature of com- 


mentation, 

3868 C, I. Aprreton Life § Lit. Relics (1881) 331 So far 
as it was not merely commentatory on the past. 

Commente, -tie, obs, ff. Comonry. 

Commenter, -or (kgméntaz, kjmecntaz). 
Forms: 6-our,7-or, 7--er. [f. Comment v. +-ER, 
-oR: cf. L. commentor, deviser, contriver, author.] 

1. One who comments; a commentator. (Ods. in 
specific sense; frequent in 17th c.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I11. 293 Also the commentor 
Eth,, 5° [seyth] pat Socrates ..seide Men of Athene mowe 
dampne Socrates but hey mowe not make him unri3tful. 
4529 More Seresyes 1. Wks, 152/1 He wold that thestudent 
of scripture shoulde leneto the commentours & vnto naturall 
reason, 2627 CoLLins De/. Bp. Ely u. vii. 255 What Na- 
zianzenes commentor sayes, @163z Donne Sav. ns. (R.), 
Slily, as any commenter goes by Hard words orSense. 1825 
Coteripor Aids Rez. (1848) I. 51 Commenter on a Scotch 
Bishop’s Platonico-Calvinistic commentary on St. Peter. 

+2. An inventor, a concocter. Obs, 
+ @ 1648 (see next}. 

+ Commentiter. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. com- 
mentiri, commentite to devise a lie (f. mentrri to 
lie)+-2R.] A deviser of lies, a liar. 

a@1645 Feattey Differs Dift 227 No expositors, but 
impostors; no commentators, but commenters, nay rather 
commentiters. 

+Commenti'tial, 2. Obs. vare—1. = next. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 521 Some commentitiall forgeries 
of their owne braines. 

+ Commentitious (kpmenti‘fas), z. Obs. [f. 
L. commentict-us (-titi-us) invented, feigned (f. 
comment- ppl. stem of conziniscé to invent).] Of 
feigned or invented sort; fictitious, lying. 

1614 Day Festivals (1615) 294 A commentitious and fained 
Matrimony.’ x61g Curvy-c. fon Cox-c.¥. 209 Such idolatrous 
and Commentitious trumperies. 1699 Bentiey Phad. 181 
As false,and commentitious as our Sibylline Oracles. 1849 
W. Firzceratp tr. Whitaker's Disput. 664 They were ful 
of commentitious fables. ae . 

Hence. Commenti'tiously -adv., Commenti’- 
tiousness.. - me, 

16g2 Gauze. Magastromt. as2 ‘They..sought to winne the 
waight of. authority .. by itiously prefixing his.. 
name. leg ae pee vol. Il, Cosssmentitiousness, coun- 

forgedness, i wa SY CS 
‘Commenty, obs, f, Comaonry,, 


COMMERCE, 


Commer, obs. f. Comer. 

Commerband, var. Cusmerspunp, Indian sash. 

Commerce (kg'mais), sb. Also 7 comerce, 
commerse. [a. F. commerce, ad. L. commerciunt 
trade, trafficking, f. com- together, with, + merx, 
merci- merchandise, ware. Used only since the 
16th «3 the earlier term was merchandise. The 
stress was orig. on second syllable, as in Watts 
1706 (sense 2c); Gay 1720 (sense 1) shows the 
present usage.] 

1. Exchange between men of the products of 
nature or art; buying and selling together; trad- 
ing; exchange of merchandise, esp. as conducted 
on a large scale between different countries or dis- 
tricts; including the whole of the transactions, 
arrangements, etc., therein involved. Chamber of 


Commerce: see CHAMBER $6. 4 ¢. 

1587 Freaine Conte. Holinshed VN. 415/1 So hath the 
same mutuall and naturall concourse and commerce beene 
without interruption. .to the singular great benefit and in- 
riching of their people. 1598 Fiorto, Comercio, trafficke, 
intercourse, commerce. x6s0 Howext Lett. Il. To Rdr. 2 
They are the soul of trade; they make commerce Expand 
it self throughout the univers. 2720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 
31 There commerce plenty brings from foreign coasts. 
1727-51 Cuambers Cycl., Chambers of Commerce, are as- 
semblies of merchants and dealers, where they treat of 
matters relating to commerce. 1784 T. Gornon (¢i#/e\, Car- 
riages, for the purposes of inland commerce, agriculture, etc. 
1875 Jrvons Afoney (1878) 83 All commerce consists in the 
exchange of commodities of equal value. 1884 Pall Mall 
G. 26 Feb. 12/1 The war of commerce which, under the 
name of ‘competition’, goes on unceasingly. 


+b. ~/ Mercantile dealings. Ods. 

31593 R. Harvey Philad. 3 Hee will be aboue your com- 
mercies, and throw you into the marshes. 1654 WrrTiock 
Zootomia 18 What are the commerces of men, but courteous 
cousenages? 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. wv. 185 Modera- 
tion in commerces. 

+c. The company of merchants, the commercial 
body (ofa place), [ad. Sp. comercio.] Obs. 

1748 Anson's Voy. i. x. 239 The commerce at Manila are 
provided with three or four stout ships, that, in case of any 
accident, the trade may not be suspended. /drd. 111. viil. 
376 The Commerce and the Governor disagreed. 


d. (+)Trade, business (0bs.); a business. rare. 
1758 Binnet, Descr. Thames 256 Fisheries denote the 
Commerce of Fish, more especially the Catching them for 
Sale. 1873 Browninc Red Cott, Nt..-Cap Wks. 1889 XII. 
107 Disposure of the commerce—that took time, And would 
not stiffer by a week's delay. : 

2. Intercourse in the affairs of life ; dealings. 

1537 CoL. Pore Let. in Strype Zcel, Mem, I. App. Ixxxiv. 
219 To have me in his hand he would be content ., to dis- 
turb al commerce between..man and man, 1601 Suaxs. 
Twel. N. ut. iv. 191 He is now in some commerce with my 
Ladie. 1736 Botincnroke Patriot. (1749) 218 ‘The free and 
easy commerce of social life. 1760 R. James Canine Alad- 
ness 13 Domestic animals which have the greatest Com- 
merce with mankind. 1794 Patey Evid. wu. iv. ity In our 
Lord’s commerce with his disciples. 1858 Hooc LieShetley 
11. 329 He songht literary and scientific conversation, and 
the commerce of wits. 

+ b. (with @ and plural.) 

@ 64 Suckuinc Lett. 67 Makes me think writing a dull 
commerce. 1656 tr. White's Peripat, Instit. 428 In all the 
Peregrinations of the Patriarchs, or even_the commerces of 
the Kings with /Egypt. r7rx Steere Spect. No. 76 Pr A 
Man who is... not engaged in Commerces of any Consider- 
ation, is but an ill Judge of the secret Motions of the Heart 
of Man. . , 

c. Intercourse or converse with God, with 
spirits, passions, thoughts, etc. 

1897 Hooxer £ecl. Pol. v. xvii. (T.), Places of publick re- 
sort being thus provided, our repair thither is especially for 
. commerce to be had between God and us, 1638 WtLkins 
New World vi.'1707) 45 Souls, that. .have freed themselves 
from any Commerce with the Body. 1706 Watts Hore 
Ly7.1. Love on a Cross, 1 hold no more commerce with 
Hell. 1796 Burney Afetastasio et Worthy of a man in 
commerce with the Muses. x805 Worpsw, Prelude xiv. 
(1850) 354 We sank Each into commerce with his private 
thoughts, 1835 I. Tavzor Spir. Desfot. iii. 85 To hold any 
commerce: with great and sublime principles. 

+d. Of good (etc.) commerce: agreeable (etc.) 
in intercourse, ‘ pleasant to meet’. Ods. 4 
279t Miss Burney Diary (1876) ILI, 371 The Bishop .. is 
otherwise intelligent and of good commerce. 

8. Intercourse of the sexes; sf. in a bad sense. 

x624 Heywoop Gunatk. rv. x8: With all these noble ma- 
trons he is said to have commerse. 1714 StexLe Sfect, No, 
266 # x The unlawful Commerce of the Sexes, 2749 Freip- 
tno Tom Fones Wks, 2775 III. 40 Sophia's virtue .. made 
his commerce with lady Bellaston appear still more odious, 
1798 Mattuus Pop. (1806) II, 11. il, 104, 2859 TENNYSON 

erlin & Vivier 769 What say ye to Sir Lancelot? .. That 
commerce with the Queen. .is it.. whisper'’d in the corner ? 
+4. Interchange (esp. of letters, ideas, etc.). Obs. 

1608-11 Br. Haut Medit. (1851) 138 Here is a true natural 
commerce of senses.. the lame man lends his eyes to the 
blind ; the blind man lends his legs to the lame. 1690 Br. 
Asue Let. in Academy 25 Mar. (1882) 212, I bave setled a 
Comerce of Letters with a Celebrated Russian Bishop. 1692 
Benriey Boyle Lect. ix. 309 A reciprocal commerce of Ac- 
tion and Passion. 174x Mippreton Cicero (1742) I11. 1x. $5 
A constant commerce of Letters between him and Brutus, 

5.Comminication, means of free intercourse. 

1634 Sin T; Hersert Trav. 95 This Caspian Sea..has no 
commerce or “entercourse with any Sea. 1665-6 PAz?. 
Trans, I. 115 A Communication, by a Subterraneous Chan- 
nell with another Whirl-pool.. by which Commerce the 


COMMERCE, 


waters. .are conveyed through the said underground Chan- 
nel to the other Gulf. 1675 /did. X. 469 Taking out the 
stopple again I-opened its commerce with the outward air. 
1787 A. Cooper Distiller 1. ii. (1760) 16 Free from the too 
rude Commerce of the external Air, bo 

8. Cards. A game in which exchange or barter 


is the chief feature. Also at¢770. 
. 1732 Mrs, Devany Anutobiog. § Corr. (861) I. 346, I played 
two pools at commerce. 39776 Mrs- Harris in Priv. Lett. 
st. Lord Malmesbury 1. 341 The tou here is the game: of 
£Commerce’ which the fine people play immoderately high. 
1979 The Sylph 1.238 My former winnings are in the sweep- 
stake-pool at the commerce-table, 1780 Miss Burney Diary 
(1854) I. 270 Whist players in one, and a commerce party 
in the others. 1818 Blackw. Mag. Til. 532 Playing at 
Commerce, that most dull round game. 1870 Athenaeum 
4 June 734 Then, m 1776, the game of ‘Commerce’, which 
children play now for amusement, was ‘all the rage’. 

+b. Game of commerce: see quot., and cf. Fr. 


Jeux de commerce in Littré ; also Cosmferciat a. 6. 

1748 Cuesterr, Lezt, II. 145 A few pistoles at games of 
mere commerce, and other incidental calls of good com- 
pany. 

7. Comd., as commerce-crushing adj. 

¢1819 Bentuam Wks. II. 383 The continent-blockading 
and commerce-crushing decrees proclaimed by Buonaparte. 

Commerce (kfm35‘1s), v. Also 7 commerse. 
[f. prec. sb., or f. F. commercer, in same sense, (f. 
the sb.); cf. also L. commerciaré to trade, and 
med.L. commercare.] 


+L. utr. To carry on trade ; to trade, traffic. 

1g87 Fireminc Contn. Holinshed I. 1415/1 That the.. 
subiects of either side..should safelie, freelie and securelie 
commerce togither. x6r2 Drayton Poly-olb. v. Notes 83 
Which with his shipping once should seeme to haue com- 
merst, 1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 49 And men did in 
those dayes commerce and exchange one with another. 

2. To have intercourse or converse, hold com- 
munication, associate wth. arch. 

4596 Srenser State [rel. Pref. 3 Those of English bloud 
were forbidden to marry and commerce with them, 1632 
Mitton Penseroso 39 With... looks commercing with the 
skies, Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 1636 Heywoop 
Love's Mistr. 1. Wks. 1874 V. 104 Ile shew thee... What 
kind of people I commerst withall In my transhape. 1756 
Amory Buscle (1770) 1. 44 Abraham and his sons conversed 
and commerced with the nations. 1842 Tennyson MWadking 
to the Mail, Commercing with himself, He lost the sense 
that handles daily life. 1887 Lowett Democr. 70 To com- 
merce with fresh forms of nature and new varieties of man. 

+ 3. To communicate physically. 

@ 1639 Cuapman & Suirtey Chadot i. ii, The way .. by 
which these spirits should commerce, by vapours ascending 
from the stomach to the head. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect, 
(1685: 326 The Convenience of four Seas .. by which it 
Commerces with the principal Regions of the World. 

+4. trans. To traffic or deal in. Obs. rare. 

1624 Heywoop Captives 1. i. in Bullen O. Pd. IV, Where 
lust and all uncleanes are commerst As freely as comodityes 
are vended. 

Hence Comme'reing wé/. sb. and Afi. a. 

16r0 Rowtanps Martin Mark-all6 By dayly commercing 
and discoursing. 1632 Litncow 7rav, vi. 264 Sixe Ger- 
manes, foure French-men, and nine Commercing Franks. 
1808 J. Bartow Cofzsd. tv. go Commercing squadrons o’er 
the billows bound. 1839 CartyLe Chartisut (1840) 87. 

+ Commerceable, a. Ods. [f. CoMMERCE sh. 
or v7, +-ABLE: cf I, commercable, Sp. comercé- 


able.| Open to traffic. 

1634 Eart Mono. tr, Bentivoglio's Warrs of Flanders 
416 It is hardly commerceable at any time of the year. 

Co:mmerceless, a. [f. CoMMERGE sd. + -LESS.] 
Devoid of commerce or trade. 

1768 Sterne Seut. Fourn. (1782) I, 135 In some dark and 
dismal room behind [the shop] he sits commerceless in his 
thrum night-cap. @2799 in Tytler Mew. Ld. Kames Il, 
11 (L.) The savage commerceless nations of America. 

+Comme'rcement, Ods. [f. COMMERCE v, + 
-MENT: possibly repr.a F. word of the same form.] 
Dealings; intercourse (commercial or social). 

1537 Co. Pore Led. to Cromaeld (Cott. MSS. Cleopatra 
E. vi. f. 350), I shuld abstayne from all commercement wyth 


thatt part other by word, wrytyng or dede. 16x0 Markuam . 


Masterp.1.i. 1 Those with whom I hold any commerce- 
ment. 16sr Raleigh's Ghost 8 Men’s own industry and 
laboriousness, doth much more predominate and rule over 
all their mutual commercements,.then any higher cause. 

+Commercer. Ods. [f. ComMERCE v. +-ER: 
cf. ¢vader.] a. A trader. b. A person that one 
has to do with; a ‘ customer’. 

1632 Litucow Trav, yt. 360 A Turkish Bashaw .. euer 
preying ypon Christian Commercers. Jéid, 1. 66. 1654 

» Mountacu Devout Ess, 1. 105 (L.) He would rather. 
fright than fancy such commercers, * 

+*Commercery. Os. [f. as. prec. +-ERy.] 
Trdding, ‘commercial intercourse. 

1604 T. Wricnr Passions ut. iv. 97 Alexander asked a 
pyrat.. How he durst be so bold to infest the seas, and 
spoyle the commerceries? ‘ 

Commerciable (kém3:1fab'l), a. [f. L. com- 
mercid-ré (see COMMERCE v.) + -ABLE: cf. Sp. 
comerciable, and CoMMEROEABLE.] That may be 
trafficked with; fit for commerce... ; 

1786 T. Jurrerson I7it. (x859) 1. 597 Articles..more com- 
mer¢iable in her hands, ete 

Commercial (kém3'1fil), @. [mod. £-L. com- 
merci-unt COMMEROH+ -aL: cf. mod. F. commercial, 
Sp. comercial (not found in early 17th c. Dicts.)] 
_L. Engaged in commerce; trading. . an, 

«1687 Petry Pol. Arith. iv, (1691) 82 The whole Com- 
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mercial World, or World of Trade, consisteth of about 
Eighty Millions of Souls, as aforesaid. xz69x T. H[are] 
Ace. New Invent. 129 What Harbours and Ports there are 
in the whole Commercial World. 1774 Burxe Sp. Electors 
Bristol Wks. Ill. 2x A rich commercial city..a part of a 
rich commercial nation. 1827 Ponsonpy in Parl. Deb. 9 
There were in the House many commercial men. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xiv, Did you ever hear of the great com- 
mercial house of Bilson and Slum? 1856 Stantey Sinai 
& Pal. vi. (x858) 27x The two great commercial states of 
the ancient world. 2 

2. ‘Having reference to, or bearing on commerce, 


as in Commercial Law, Treaty. 

1744 J. Capper (¢i¢/e), Voyages and Travels containing 
..the commercial History of Choreaand Japan. 1765 tite), 
Commercial Laws, Charters and Decrees. 1789 (¢z¢/e), Cata- 
logue of the Commercial Library at Hamburg. 1866 Crump 
Banking Pref. 7‘To pass a commercial examination previous 
to engaging in business. 1889 Times 30 Dec. 13/2 Com- 
mercial geography, in the strict sense, can hardly be con- 
sidered as an ordinary schoo! subject. 

8. Of or pertaining to commerce or trade. 

1957 Jounson Pref. to Rolt’s Dict. Commt. Wks. IX. 422 
A time in which .. commercial gain was sought with such 
general emulation. 1825 M*Cuttocu Pol. Econ. 1. 39 The 
great principles of commercial freedom. 1848 Mitt Pod. 
&con, mt. xil, § 3 There is said to be a commercial crisis 
when a great number of merchants and traders at once, 
either have, or apprehend that they shall have, a difficulty 
in meeting their engagements, . 

4. Such as passes current in the transactions of 


commerce. 

1752 Jounson Rambler No. 192 711 My contempt of the 
commercial dialect. x8zz J. Q, Apams in C. Davies Afetr. 
Syst.1i.115 The corresponding commercial weight propor- 
tional to their pound troy. 1879 E. Garrett Hose by 
Wks, I. 32 The dusty ways of common commercial morality. 

b. Forming an article of general commerce. 

Generally implying chemical impurity, or adifferent quality 
from that which is used for scientific or medical purposes. 

¢ 1865 Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem. 318 The commercial acid is 
generally not quite pure. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 749 5.v. 
Catechu, The ordinary commercial catechu is prepared by 
boiling the chips. 

5. Viewed as a mere matter of business ; looking 
toward financial profit. 

1882 Penopy Eng, Fournalisut x,71 The Public Adver- 
tiser, if not the first English newspaper to be published upon 
commercial principles, was the first English newspaper 
that proved a commercial success. Afod. The commercial 
aspect of the enterprise is not very promising. It isa purely 
commercial speculation. ; 

6. Phrases. Commercial letter, note: sizes of 
writing paper in U.S. +t Commercial play: cf. 
ComMERCcE 6 b. Commercial room: a room in an 
inn, hotel, etc., for the accommodation of commer- 
cial travellers and their customers. Commercial 
traveller: an agent for a manufacturer, wholesale 
trader, etc., who travels over a district, showing 
samples and soliciting orders. 

1749 Cursterr. Le¢é. II. 247 Are they little commercial 
play, are they music, are they la belle conversation, or are 
they all three? 1774 /éd. 1. 318 Do [your Amusements and 
Pleasures] consist in little commercial play (1 petit jeu de 
société) in good company? 1837 Dickens Pichz., xiv, In 
the evening the ‘commercial room’ was filled with a social 
circle. x8s5 «7i¢/e), Commercial Traveller in Light and 
Shade. 1860 Dicxens (¢z¢/e), Uncommercial ‘Traveller. 

B. sb. Short for commercial traveller. 

x855 Dickens in Story of his Life (ed, 2) 225 A most 
amusing and sprightly speech upon ‘Commercials’. 1861 
— Gt, Lxpect. xiii, A waiter..said..‘The Commercials 
sent up their compliments’. 

Commercialism (kfmid-1faliz’m). [f. prec.] 

1. The principles and practice of commerce ; the 
commercial spirit. (Often disparaging.) 

1849 Fraser's Mag, XXXI1X, 109 Young men in London, 
with their prurience, their effeminacy, their quill-driving 
commercialism. 1850 Kinsey dt. Locke xxxix, The buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear commercialism, in which he had been 
brought up! 1889 G. Gissinc Nether World I1, xi. 228 
Commercialism had divorced art and the handicrafts. 

2. A commercial custom, practice, expression. 

388: RK, J. Crowest Phases Afus. Eng. Contents, Musical 
Commercialisins. 1883 Athenee 3 Mar. 273 The excruci- 
ating commercialism ‘Maria wrote Mrs. Ynchbald’ for 
‘wrote to;Mrs, Inchbald’ defaces almost every page. 

Commereialist. [f. as prec. + -1st.] One 
professionally engaged in commerce; an adherent 
of commercialism. 

1807 Soutury Esfrielia’s Lett. (1814) 11. 91 Heaven forbid 
that the clamour of philosophizing commercialists should 
prevail! x845 SrocqueLer Handbk, Brit, India (1854) 365 


.Many difficulties which would have prostrated the energies 


of other than English commercialists. 


Commerciality_(kfma:ufie'liti), [f Com- 
MERCIAL + -Ity; cf. F. commercialité.] Commer- 


cial quality or nature. 

186x G. Merepitn Lean Harrington M1. vii, 110 It.was 
to seem business-like—the commerciality of the English 
mind. 1889 Pall Afall G 4 Oct. 5/2 Speaking of what he 
called the commerciality of modern artists. aa 

Commercialize (kgms3fileiz}, v. [f Com- 
MERCIAL +-1Z8; cf. F. comsmercialiser.]. trans. To 
render commercial, make a matter of trade; to 
subject to commercialism. Hence Comme'rcial- 
ized Zd/. a., Commercializing. 

_3830 J. Witson in Blackzw. Mag. XXVII. 14/1 There has 
Deen a great extension of the power of commerce, not only 
in itself... but in the commercializing of agriculture. x8s0 
Fraser's Mag. XLL 58: Expense and rank went more 


COMMINATION. 


together of old than in our moré commercialized country. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commu. U1. vi.ci. 420 Agriculture... 
.-has been, in America, commercialized, and become really 
a branch of trade. : ‘ 

Hence Comme:rcializa‘tion. . 

1889 Pall Mall G. 17 June 3/2 The commercialization 
of the Indian railway system, giving business rather than 
military management. eae 

Commercially (kgma-sfali), adv. [f£ Com- 
MERCIAL +-LY -.] In a commercial. manner ; from 
a commercial point of view ; as a matter of trade. 

1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 414, I consider the stop- 
ping of the distillery, ceconomically, financially, commer- 
cially, medicinally, and in some degree morally too, as a 
measure rather well meant than well considered. «@ 1845 
Hoop Desert-Born viii, To speak still more commercially. 
1883 J. THornton in Standard 27 Apr. 6/1 The nitric 
[acid] was commercially pure. There is another chemically 
pure, and that is the best. 

+Commerciate, v. Olds. Pa. pple. -at. [f. 
L. commercié-ri to trade: see -ATE.] z7t7. To hold 
intercourse, associate z7th. , 
1740 Cueyne Regimen 42 Nothing impure can return to 
live and commerciate with, or be united to God perfectly. 
ibid. 322 To be united and commerciat eternally with 
infinit purity and Perfection. 

Commercing, v6/. sb., etc. see COMMERCE v. 

Commere: see CuMMER. 

Commerge (kgm5'1d3), v. [f. Com- +MERGE,] 
intr, To merge together, coincide. 

1827 T. CartyLe Gera. Rom. I11. 239 With very few do 
these festivities, like Holiday and Apostle’s day, commerge, 

Commerous, obs. form of Cumbrous. 

|Commers ‘kéme'rs). Also commerz. [Ger. 
ad. L. commercium: cf. CoMMERCE sense 2.} A 
social gathering of German University students, 
etc., held at a house of public entertainment. 

185s THackERay Vewcomes I. 259 A commerz, a drunken 
bout. 1868 Daily News 12 Aug., A students’ Commers 
consists in drinking unlimited beer and smoking any number 
of cigars. 1888 Pall Afall G. 20 Oct, 2/2 
closed with a Commers and public distribution of prizes in 
a large hall. ; 

Commess, Sc. variant of Comis, Ods. ; 

Commessation, -estible, -et: see Comz-. 

Commeve, obs. variant of Comove. 

Commiceal, -ick, obs. ff. CusroaL, Comto. 

Commiccion, -iction, obs, ff. Comsixtion. 

+ Commigrate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. commigra-re 
(cf. next): see -aTE3.] zzé7: To migrate together. 

1755 Jounson, Commigrate, to remove in a body, or by 
consent, from one country to another. [Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

+Commigra‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. commigra- 
tion-em migration, f. commigra-re to remove with 


all one’s effects, migrate, f. com- with + migrare to. 


migrate.] Migration: properly, on a large scale, 
1627 Haxewnt A fol, 1. i. 34 Wee read of diverse commi- 
grations or removalls of Nations. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. 
Man, u. vii. 201 Nothing impedes their mutual commigra- 
tions. 1695 Woopwarv Nat, Hist. Earth 1.11723) 184 The 
Inhabitants. .lost all Memory of their Commigration. 1755 
Jounson, Comsnigrarion, a removal of a large body of 
people from one country to another. 
2. Transmigration (of souls). 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage v. vi. 406 The Commigration of 
soules into the bodies of Beasts. 
Commi'litant. Ods. Also comilitant. [f. 
L. commtilitdnt-ene, pr. pple. of commelitare to fight 
in company, f. com-+ militdre: cf. MiLITANT.] 
A. sb. A fellow-warrior, fellow-soldier. ; 
x577 Hetrowes Gucuara’s Chron, 222 O most excellent 
princes and my commilitants. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb,, 
xvili. 296 His marshall compere .. and brave commilitant, 
x928 Noscan Algiers Il. wv, 258 The disastrous Fate of 
arbarossa, and so many of his brave comilitants. 
B. aaj. Fighting in alliance. 
x83g F. Manony in Fraser's Afag. XI. 573 Spain and 
Brabant comilitant—Bavaria and Castille, 
|Commiilito. Ods. Also commiliton, -one. 
[L.commitito,-uen fellow-soldier, comrade, f.com- 
with + wiles, milit- soldier; = It. commilitone, F, 


*conimiliton.| A. fellow-soldier. ; . 
r600 J, Menvit, Diary G84) 400 My said commilito 
began a long discourse. “2656 Brount Glossogr., Comanili- 
tone, a fellow souldicr,a Camerade. 1657 Hawke Aiding 
zs Af, 20 With the help of his Commilitons. 1803 J/ea. 
Frnt. XIV, s5x The sick soldier, removed from his early 
acquaintance or comuilitones. | 
Comumin, -alitie, -altie, -ty(e: see Common. 
Comminate (kp'minelt), v. [f L. comsinat-. 
ppl. stem of comminaré (cf. next): see -aTES,] 
trans. To threaten (with Divine vengeance), ana- 
thematize. Also’ with acc. of cognate meaning, 
and z#t7. Hence Co‘mminating vd/. sb. __ : 
x6rx Sreep Hist, Gt, Brit. rx. ix. (1632) 6r3 Either by, 
perswasion, or crauing, or commanding, or comminating, or 
excommunicating. x80r G, Haroince Sec. Essence of 
Afalone 55(L.),1 cannot agree to this anathema, though com- 
minated by, etc, 1839 Lp, Cocknurn J7vé. I, 219 No one 
liked less to be thwarted or could comminate better. a8 
54 Tuackeray Christmas Bks. (1872) '73 Gronow, ‘if he 
comminates his neighbour's congregation, is the affectionate 
father of his own. A , my 
-Commination (kpminat-fan). [2. F. commitna- 
tion, ad. L. commination-em, n. of action £. con-' 
minaré to threaten with, menace, f. cow- intensive. 
+ minaré to threaten: see.Minatory.] - ~~ : 


he evening, 


x 


COMMINATIVE. 


_1,-Demunciation of punishment or vengeance, es. 
tliréaténing of Divine punishment or vengeance. 
“3460 Carcrave Chron, 122 Than mad Swayn a e 
comminacion to the town of Seynt Edmund, that he schuld 
distroye it. 1533 More Afol. xxxiii. Wks. 897/2 The ter- 
rible comminacion and threate .. in the Apocalyps vnto the 
byshoppe of Ephesy. 1640 Gent Kuave tn Gr. u. i, Why 
your Comminations and undecent language point thus at 
me: 65x Baxter Jf, Baft., The terrible Commination of 
our Saviour against Scandalizers. 1863 Goursurn Coz- 
ueunion 1. 77 Breathing commination rather than Love. 
b. Often loosely used for ‘denunciation, anathe- 


matizing’ (with reference to sense 2). = 

1813 T. JErFenson }Vrit, (1830) IV. 194 The priesthood .. 
repeating their comminations against me. 1824-9 Lanpor 
Jmag. Conv, (1846) I, pe Pouring ‘out his choler and com- 
minations, 1863 Saé, Rev. rz Feb. 156 Their orthodox 
commination of all taxation. ox 3 
*2.- Liturgy. A recital of Divine threatenings 
against sinners; in the Anglican Litargy, forming 
part of an office appointed to be read after the 
Litany on Ash-Wednesday and at other times. 
Also applied to the whole office. 

rggz2 Prayer-bk., A Commination against Sinners, with 
certain Prayers to be used divers times in the year. 1597 
Hooker £¢el. Pol. vy, \xxii. 34 That memorable com- 
mination set down in the book of common prayer. 1710 
Wueatizy 8h, Com, Prayer xiv. Introd, (T.), In the last 


review of our Liturgy, a clause was,added for the sake of | 


f. 


explaining the word commination..So that the whole title 
. now’runs thus: A commination, or denouncing of God’s 
anger and judgements against sinners, with certain prayers. 
. "te. 1865 Mrs. Rippett Geo. Geith IL xii. 143 Mentally 
he read a whole Commination over the heads of the Firm. 

3. atirit., as commination service, the office 
containing the Commination (see 2); also ¢rans/- 

¢3805 Coterince Three Graves ut. xvii, For_on that day 
(Ash-Wednesday] you know we read The Commination 
rayer, 1849 Heys Friends in C. Ser. ut. I1.iv.88 He read 

mimination Services over these unwelcome creatures. 
Comminative (kpminctiv), a rare. [ad- 
L: comminativ-us menacing, f. be stem of coni- 
mindri> see prec, and -1VB.) Conveying a com- 
mination or threatening. 

3835 I. Tavtor Spir, Despot. iii. 90 The inflexible in- 
reaey of the record, and its comminative intention. 

- b. as sé. A denunciatory expression. 

3888 Standard 12 Apr. 5/: A fine selection of catching 
comminatives on the text of the Budget, 
‘Comniinator (kpminetter). [a. L. com- 
mindtor, £. commindrt: see prec.} One who 
threatens or denounces vengeance ; one who curses. 

‘1682 H. More Aunot, Glanvill's Lux, O. 74 In Com- 
minations the Comminator is the Creditor, and he that is 
menaced the Debtor, 1884 4. ¢ Q. 19 Apr. 3x9/2 We 
failed to recognize in the gallery of comminators the fine 
picture of the man ., standing in the early morning at his 
garden-gate and ‘swearing at large’. 

Comminatory (keminatari), a. [ad. med.L. 
coniminatéri-us (in F. comminatoire), £. conte 
minator: see -onY.] Conveying denunciation of 
punishment or vengeance; threatening, denun- 
clatory. eer ey 

1g08 Fisner Wks. 169 The decre comminatory whiche 
was: ony, beest that toucheth the hyll.. shall suffre deth. 
1605 Ausw. Supposed Discov. Rom. Doctr.39 What com- 
minatory letters did they write to his Maiestie. 1 
Roserts Clavis Bibl, 532 The rest of the Prophecy is.. 
Comminatory, ‘or chiefly consisting in threatenings. 1998 
Axntiy. in Ann, Reg, 413 The comminatory thunders of the 
Roman pontifs, x80 W. O’Brien When we were Boys 
(ed. 2) 502 ‘Bah!’ he said, waving a comminatory arm at 
the angry crowd. eos 

: +b. as sd. Obs. : . 

3656 Shepherd's Kalendar viii. (heading), The pains of 
Hell comminatories of Sinnes. - . 

Comming, obs. f. Comine: see Come. 
-Commingle (kgmi-ng'l), v. [f£ Com- together 
+.MINGLE; the more no form is the obs. 
Co-MINGLE; commingle imitates words like com- 
mix, commit, etc., in which the compound, or its 
elements are Latin or Romanic.] - : 

-To mingle or mix together, to blend: a. zztr. 

11626 Bacon Phys. Kezt. (J. Dissolutions of gum tra- 
gRcanth and oil of sweet almonds do not commingle. + 1648 
_ Hennict Hesper., To M. Henry Lawes, If thy voice com- 

mingle with the string. 1795 Sourney Youn of Are Vi. 373 

The frequent groan of death commingling with the storm. 

1866 Moriey Dutch Rep. wu. iv. 408 As incapable of come 

mingling as oil and water, 

b. trans. (Mostly in pa. pple., which may orig. 
have been zy.) - 

1648 Hernick Hesfer., Upon Fulia’s Recov., Health on 
Julia's cheek hath shed Claret and creame commingled. 
x798 ‘Sourney Foan of Arc ix. 356 ‘And thither bear Eng. 
lish or French’alike commingled now. 
Remark, Places Ser. 1.226 The sliock which commingles 
earth dnd heaven, 1848 Lyrron Harold xi. gor A yell of 
Te terror and woe and wrath, all commingled,’ 

Commingled (kgming'ld), gp/. a. [f. prec + 
*ED1.] Mingled together, blended... |. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To Fulia, Of flowers a sweet com- 
mingled coronet. “1869 Lyncu-Ch. § Sé. 12 A chaos of 
commingled and conflicting good and evil. - ; 
“Commi-nglement.: rare. [f. Commmnenz + 
“MENT. .(An instance of the use of this suffix with 
a,non-Romanic word.)] _A mingling, mixture... 

31833 Blackw, Mag. XXXIII. 257 A ludicrous commin- 
glement of anger and goodwill.--2883 Paxron Hoop Scot. 


1840 Howitt Visits . 
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Charac. iv. 92 A weird comminglement of metaphysician 
and mathematician. : ‘ 
Commingting (kgmi'nglin), v5/. sd. [fas prec. 
+-mnc1,] The action of the verb Comminey, 
x854 Lanpor Lett. American 51 The best breeds are im- 


proved by crossing and commingling. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract, Lygiene (ed. 3) 6 The commingling of small streams 
forms rivers. 


Commingling, A//. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2.] 
That commingle; mingling together. Cf. the verb. 

3814. Sourney Roderick 1v, Proud distinctions which 
commingling blood And time's long course have failed to 
efface, z82r Byron Savdax. V. i. 471 The commingling fire 
will mix our ashes, 1864 Eart Dersy /iiad wv. 522 The 
shouts and yells of those commingling hosts. 

Comminli, obs. f. CommonLy. 

Comminuate (kmi'nizet), v. rare. [irreg. 
(like F. comenednuer) f. L. comminuére: see Com- 
BUNUTE and -ATE3 6.] trans. = CoMMINUTE. 

1666 J. Smitn Old Age (ed. 2) 104 It will comminuate 
things of so hard a substance that no Mill can break. 1827 
Srevart Planter’s G. (1828) 203 This treatment .. tends to 
comminuate the subsoil turned up. 

Comminuent (kfmi'nivént). AZath. [ad. L. 
comminzent-ent, pr. pple. of comminuére to lessen, 
diminish.] (See quot.) 

1842 De Morcan Diff, & Lut. Calculus 66 note, To avoid 
+ -repetition of ‘a quantity which diminishes without limit 
when Aw diminishes without limit’, I have coined this 
word [contminuent)]..To comméinute two quantities is to 
suppose them to diminish without limit together: cosszi- 
nution the corresponding substantive ; comminuents quan- 
tities which diminish without limit together. 

+Comminuible, a. Obs. rare—*. [f. L. com- 
mind ée (see next) +-(1)BLE.] Capable of being 
comminuted or pulverized. 

1646 Sm T. Browxe Psend. £f. 1. v. 83 A Diamond 
steeped in Goats bloud, rather encreaseth in hardnesse .. 
the best we have are comminuible without it. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Comminuible, that may be broken in pieces. [So 
in Jounson, and mod, Dicts.] : 

Comminute (kg minizt), v. [f L. comeninde- 
ppl. stem of commenu-d&e to reduce into smaller 
parts, lessen; f. com- together + mz7u-¢ve to make 
smaller, lessen, f. root of wz-2¢s, mttz-or less.] 

L. trans. To reduce (solids) to minute particles ; 
to break, crush, or grind to small fragments or to 
powder; to pulverize, triturate. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 800 Entire Bodies, and not_commi- 
nuted, as Sand and es. 1670 Phil, Trans. V. 2033 
Such Menstruum’s as may dissolve and comminute the 
hard Stone in the Bladder. 1769 Pennant Zool. IT1. 197 
(They] feed chiefly on shell-fish, which they comminute 
with their teeth, 1880 Native XXI. 203 Nor [are] their 
teeth [adapted] for comminuting hard bones. 

b. transf. To divide (a liquid) minutely. Ods. 

3667 Phil Trans, Il. 5:5 By comminuting and mixing 
the Bloud in the Gills. 1788 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg, (ed. 4) 297 The Falling of a Column of Water.. 
abrades and comminutes the inspissated Juices. 

¢. To reduce to minuteness, to diminish. rare. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 17 Direct and reacting 
waves, continually comminuted, but never destroyed. 

a, tvansf. To divide or break up (¢.g. property) 
into small portions. 

1836 Str H. Taytor Statesmzan xxix. 217 If the patronage 
be comminuted and placed in several hands. 2860 ADLER 
Fauriel's Prov. Poetry xv. 340 Fiefs .. became so commi- 
nuted_as no longer to afford the means of easy subsistence 
to their too numerous proprietors. __ 

2. cntr. (Math.) [L. com-+ minudre.] Proposed 

De Morgan for ‘to diminish together without 
limit’: see ComMMINUEN'. - 


.-Hence Comminuting: vd. sb. and pf. a. 

1766 Pennant Zool. River Trout Salinon (R.), The supe- 
rior quantity of shell-fish..may more frequently call for the 
use of its comminuting powers. 1870 RotLEston Aine 
Life Introd. sz The absence of comminuting organs an- 
teriorly to the Gizzard. ns 

Comminute (keminivt), ¢. fad. L. com- 
miniit-us pa. pple. of comminiudtye: see prec.] 
= COMMINUTED. In mod. Dicts. 

ae (keministéd), pa/. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED 1, 

1. Reduced to minute particles, or portions. 

_ 2725 Braptey Kam.Dict.s.v. Transplanting, By..drench- 
ing the mould with water .. and by meliorating with sweet 
and comminuted latations. 1774 Pennant Your Scotl. 
(1772) 242 The soil is composed of sand and comminuted 
shells. 2860 Sat. Rev. X. 306/1 The comminuted political 
condition which is just now so noxious to his country. 1862 
Dana Man. Geol. 74 Sand is comminuted rock of any kind 
+;common sand is mainly comminuted quartz. . 

2. Surg. Of a bone: Broken or crushed. into 
several pieces. So comneineted fracture. 
vzago- J. Arrken’ Ess. Fractures 5. ‘183 Sir A. Coorer 
Disloc. & Fractures (ed. 7) Descr. Plate xxviii, A compound 
and-comminuted fracture of the-radius, Jdid., Fragments 


of the broken radius extremely, comminuted. . 
-Comminution (kpminisfen). [f. L. type 
comninition-em, 0. of action f. comméinz-ére: 
see prec.- -Not recorded in class. Latin (which 
has mizittio, diminitio).) Win: 


1, Reduction’ or breaking up into smiall frag; 
-ments; pylverization, trituration. g . 


2578 Banister Hist. Man 1-13 Hardnes [of the teeth] .. 
necessary to the Comminution of meate. x69: Rav Crea- 


¢iort (x774) 28 In all sorts of serpents there is no Mastication 


‘ COMMISERATE. ' 


or Commiriution of the Meat. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
III.’3g The whole sulphur. .suffers no change but comminu- 
tion. 1878 Bett Cegenbauer's Comp. Anat, 213 The organs 
for the comminution of the food. 

b, Serge. Cf. Comainvurep 2. 

2820 Sir A. Coorer Surg. iss. 1. (ed. 2) 138 Compound 
fracture of the thigh attended with considerable comminu- 
tions of the femur. 

2. transf. 

2752 Jounson Rambler No. 108 & 4 This natural and ne- 
cessary comminution of our lives. 188x Ties 23 July 11/5 
‘The perpetual comminution, not to say destruction, of per+ 
sonal influence by change of locality [in Wesleyanism]. 

3. Math. Proposed by De Morgan for ‘ diminu- 
tion (of two quantities) together without limit’: 
see COMMINUENT. 

Co‘mminutor. [Agent-n., in L. form, f. com- 
minudve to CoMMINUTE.] An implement for pul- 
verizing the soil after ploughing. 

1859 Fral. Agric. Soc. XX. 1. 182 The land is previously 
ploughed, and then follows ‘the comminutor’. i 

+ Commis. Ods. In 6 Sc. -mess. [a. F. commis 
deputy, clerk, subst. use of commis, pa. pple. of com- 
mettre to Coxaur, appoint, employ :—L. comméssts, 
f. committére. Commis is therefore one who is 
specially employed or commissioned.] A deputy, 
delegate, clerk ; used chiefly of foreign officials. 

1§73 in T. Thomson /aventories (1815 187 Jam.), 1 send 
to Servais wife and to his commess the pasmentar in the 
abbay, and causit thame graith me ane chalmer. 1697 D. 
Jones Seer, Hist. Whitehall i, 1 Interpreter for the English 
Affairs to the Principal Commis or Clark of the Dispatches, 
1979 Lo. Pemproke Sf. in Aun. Keg. Layee} 129/1 ‘This clerk 
in office, this commis contrary to all military establishments 
- Was now a Lieutenant Colonel. 

+Commi-scible, a. Obs. rare—'.  [ad. L. 
commneisctbilis, f. cont-misc-ére to mix together: see 
-BLE.] That may be commixed; miscible. 

1687 Tomuinson Rexou's Disp. 563 Diagridium. .is without 
vertue ; nor easily commiscible. 

+Commi'se, v. Ols. Forms: 4 comise, 5 
comyse, 5-6 commyse, 6 commysse, commiss, 
5-7 commise. [f. I. commits, -mdse, pa. pple. of 
commetive to Commit: cf. commise committal; 
formed in the same way as premise, promise, sur- 
misé.] An earlier type of the vb. Comair, 

1. trans. To give in charge, entrust, consign; 
= Comair 1, 3. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclvii. 336 Lord Egremond was 
«.commysed to prison. x485 — St%. Wene/r. 1 Lhe seid 
theuith..also commysed to hym his dou3ter. rgzxr Fisner 
IVks, 316 Peter .. to whom he commysed .. the cure of the 
christen people. 1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 1. xii. 177 Had 
their cause commised in the said Parliament. 

2. To commission, appoint ; = Com 5. 

1478 Caxton Fason 72 For to supporte the shal be com- 
mysed Zechius and Zethephius thy lieutenaunts. 1491 — 
Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. vii. 10 b/2 He .. commysed 
many men to kepe hem. . 

3. To commit, perpetrate, do (a crime, offence, 
etc.); =Coamir 6. Rarely in a good sense. 

1475 Caxton Jason 124 The shameful feet commysed by 
them. 1485 — Chas. Gt. Introd. 1 Werkes haultayne doon 
and commysed by their grete strength. 1491 — Vites Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. xvi. 19 b/r Commisynge many theftes, 
1538 Bare God's Promises ut. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 297 An 
uncomelye acte without shame Ham commysed, 

Commiserable (kgmi'zérab’l), a. [f. L. com- 
misera-ré to COMMISERATE + -BLE: cf. mdzserable.] 

1. Deserving commiseration ; pitiable, lamentable. 

x609 Sin E. Hovy Let. to 7. H. Ded., To alt Romish 
Collapsed Ladies of Great Bretaine, Commiserable Ladies. 
@1631 Donne Lett, \1651) 46. @1670 Hacker Abd, Wil- 
Ziams 1, (1692) 201 Their commiserable condition. «1712 
Ken Hymuar. Poet. Wks, 1721 11. 78 Thy Ears will open 
be, To hear the least commiserable Plea. 1873 F. Haut 
Mod. Eng. 193 note, Acutely conscious what commiserable 
objects I consent to be ranked with, for my hesitation. 

+2. Showing commiseration; pitying, com- 
passionate. Ods. rare. 

1618 T. Gainsrorp P, Warbeck in Select, Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 83 Neither gentleman, nor man of worth, hath ex- 
tended a..commiserable arm of assistance towards you. 

+Commi‘serant, a. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. 
commiserdit-eut, pr. pple, of commiserari: see 
below.] Showing commiseration ; full of pity. 

€x606 MS. Tract in Stubbes' Anat, Abuses (1879) Introd, 
79* On the holye dayes, which our commiserant Lord or- 
dayned in part for the reste of them, and all brutes. 

+Commi'serate, f//. a. Obs. rare~*.  [ad. 
L. commiserdt-us, pa. pple. of commiserdré: see 
next.] Commiserating, phy, 
~ x593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 176 Which this holy Father 
(with no little commiserate hart-bleeding) beholding, etc. 
‘Commiserate (kgmi-zéreit), v. Also 7 co- 
iniserate, -at, -misserate. (ff. L. commiserat- 
ppl. stem of couuisera-ré in same sense, f. com-+ 
misera-ré (ante- and post-class. -dre) to bewail, 
lament, pity, f. #¢ser wretched, lamentable.] 
-1, trans. To feel, show, or express pity or compas- 
sion for (the wretched or unfortunate, or 2 misfor- 
tune); to bewail,- pity, compassionate. Also aédsod, 

x606 Warner Ad, Eng, xiv. Ixxxvi. (1612) 355 The valer- 
ous Romaine President,.commiserating her. 1611 Rich 
Honest. Age (1844) 59 Heré is now a theft committed, and 
a direct breach of Gods commandement yet to be comiser- 
ated. 1633 Hevweop Zug. Trav. v. Wks. bn 94, I 
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know you all commiserate my losse. 1706 Maure Hisé. 
Picts in Misc, Scot. 1. 35 This great victory..did move the 
Birtains more to commiserate than to fear. x7g90 Beatson 
Nav. “Mil, Alem. 11. 93 His present Majesty ..com- 
miserating his case, restored him. 1858 Hottanp 7itcombd's 
Lett, vii. 126 F rofoundiy to be commiserated ‘is that child 
who looks back upon his home asupon a prison house. 289z 
He Ainsworti Tower Hild ut. xxvii, She did not’ exult in 
her rival's fall, but, on the contrary, commiserated her, 

2. To express sympathy with, condole with. 

163g GouGe Comm, Hed. ii. 18 It is expedient that Minis- 
ters of Gods Word be men of like passions with others. .that 
so they may more commiserate others. 1708 OckLey Sara- 
cens (1848) 406 Muslim..was the first that died on Hosein’s 
side, and Hosein went and commiserated him at his last 
gasp. 1767 Forpyce Serm, Vung. Wont, (ed. 4) I. xiii. 225 
‘The aptitude. .to commiserate and comfort. 

Hence Commi‘serating vb/. sb. and ppl. a.; 
Commi'seratingly adv., with commiseration. 

@ 1638 Mepe Ws, 1. xxxvii.(R.), What a gentle and com- 
aniserating Judes God is, 1639 Futrer Holy War v. ii. 
(1840) 245 The beholding of the ‘Iemplars’ torments. . wrought 
in the people ..a commiserating of their persons. 1827 
Foster in Life § Corr, (846) Il. 127, 1 should feel some- 
thing very like a commiserating sympathy. 1861 G. Mere- 
pith Evan Harrington I. x. 184 ‘ Poor Tack 1’ Evan inter- 
jected commiseratingly. 1888 Faryzon Afiser Farebrother 
1. xi. 148 He gazed commiseratingly at Mr. Linton. 

Commiseration (kgmi:zéré'fon), Also 6-7 
-misseration, 7 comiseration, -cion. [ad. L. 
commiseration-em (also F. commiésération, 16th c. 
in Littré), n. of action f. commiserari to Com- 
MISERATE.] The action of commiserating ; the 
expression of feelings of pity or sorrow for the 
affliction or distress of another; pity, compassion. 

1885 Apr. Sanpys Serwz, (1841) 226 The judge may not give 
place to commiseration : his place is a place of equity, and 
not of foolish pity. 2588 Snaxs, Z. LZ. Z. iv. ii, 64 Haue 
comiseration on thy heroicall Vassall. sg92 tr. Funins on 
Kev. xiv. 9 A vehement commisseration of their estate. 
x604 T. Wricnt Passions v, 154 Let no man help him, nor 
take commiseration vpon his infants. 1642 Mitton Afoé. 
Smect. (1851) 303 To take into hearing and commiseration 
the long remedilesse afilictions of this kingdome. x708 
Swirt Death Partridge, 1 prevailed with myself to go and 
see him, partly out of commiseration, and partly out of 
curiosity. 1862 Str B. Bronie Psychol, ng. IL. ii. 43 They 
not unfrequently wonder why, from being born blind, they 
should be held to be objects of commiseration. 7 

b. A fecling or expression of pity or compassion. 

1624 Capt. Saitn Virginia ut. i. 43 They pretended out 
of their commisserations, to referre him to the Councell. 

Commiserative (kpmi-zéritiv), 2. [f. as Com- 
MISERATE U. -+-iVE.] Given to or showing com- 
miseration ; compassionate. 

1612-5 Be, Hatt Contempl. N. T. mi. v, If thou wert thus 
commiserative upon earth, art thou lesse in heaven? 1614 
Cornwanuts in Gutch Coll, Cur, 1. 165 As this commisera- 
tive Kingdom hath always given to aliens, in cases of trial 
in causes criminal, 41876 M. Contins 74. in Garden (1880) 
IL. 249 The commiserative old lady filled his glass with 
more sherry. 

Hence Commi'‘seratively adv., with commisera- 
tion, pityingly. 

a x613 Overnury A IVife (1638) 81 Whose weaknes he 
assists no otherwise than commiseratively. 
_tCommi'serator. Obs. vare—'. [n. of agent, 
in L. form, f. Commiserate uv. (A/iserator is re- 
corded in L.)] One who commiserates. 

1682 Sin T. Browne Chr. Aor. u. vi. (T.), Deaf unto the 
«cries of charitable commiserators. 

+Commiss, a. Ods. [ad. L. comméss-us com- 
bined, put together; pa. pple. of committ-dre to 
Conmart.] In Cross commiss: see quots. 

1688 R. Home A rioury 1. 51/2 This (Tau) is termed the 
Cross Commisse, being a token of Absolution, especiall 
when the Malefactor hath it stamped on the hand. Jééd, 
un, 408/r T..is used for the Cross Commiss, or Cross Tau, 
vulgarly called Saint Anthonies Cross, 

+Commissaz. Obs. chiefly Se. Also 5 comis-, 

commissare, 6-7 commisser(e, [ad. F. countis- 
saire, ad, med. L. comneissaré-ts + see COMMISSARY 
and -an2.] = Cosmassary in various senses, 
+ 1428 Se. Acts Fas. J (1824) Pref. x9 (Jam) Alsua the com- 
missaris of the burovys, in the name of the haill merchandis 
of the realme. ay Lod, (1597) § ror That of ilk Schiref- 
dome their be seni to Parliaments)..twa or maa wise men 
.-thequhilk sat be called Commissares of the Schire. ¢ 1475 
Pict. Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 780 (Nomina Ecclesiasticorunt), 
Hie Contissarius, comissere. 2587 Se. Acts Fas. VI (1597) 
§ 28 Anent the Artickle proponed be the Commisseris of 
Edinburgh. 21649 Acts Chas. [(x814) V, 320(Jam.) Electit 
Mr, Alexander Gibsone of Durie to be general commisser 
of the haill kingdome .. and of all the forceis, armcis, regi- 
mentis, etc. 2682 Act Prot.’ Relig. Scotl. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1649/2 All Sheriffs .. Officers of the Mint, Commissars 
and their Deputs, their Clerks and Fiscals. 

Commissarial (kpmiséorial), a, [f med.L. 
commnissari-us +-Al.] Of or pertaining to a com: 
missary. . roe 

1902 Case of Schedule Stated 62 In his Commissarial 
Capacity. 1795 Hull Advertiscr 21 Mar, 2/2 The long 
expected Commissarial decree. .was..published. 2808 Ma- 
tone in W, G. Hamilton Part. Logick xxxii, That minute 
and commissarial knowledge of petty military matters. 

Commissariat (kpmisé>ridt), Also -ot.. [In 
I. a. Fy commissariat, repr. med.L. type *com- 
missdriat-us, {. commissdretws COMMIBSARY:. see 
-aTE1 3, In II. formed on another sense of Cox- 
MISSARY ; this nse being app. peculiar'to English.] 
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de In Scotch Law. yy Siete Se Nae 5p 

1. A commissary court; the office or jurisdiction 
of a commissary; the district over which the 
jurisdiction of the commissary extends. ~~ 

1609 Se. Acts 20tk Pari. Fas. VI, c. vi. (x6rx) 32 Ovr 
Soveraigne Lord. .hes. .restored and redintegrate the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops..to their former authoritie ..and 

eciallie to the jurisdiction of Commissariates. /6id.' 33 

rejudiciall to the heritable right of the Commissariate 
within the bounds of Argyle, perteining to Archbald now 
Earle of, Argyle. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842)_ 30 
Hamilton .. gotten a judicatorie of commissariot. 
pei J. Citampertayne St. Gt, Brit. u. i. vie (1743) 394 

ere [in Scotland] are likewise courts, called the commis: 
sariot, answerable to those of the English diocesan chancel- 
lors. 1862 Chambers’ Cycl., The inferior commissariats.. 
had been abolished by a previous statute, each county being 
erected into a separate commissariat, of which the sheriff is 
commissary, 1883 /Ulust. Loud. News 24 Feb., The Scotch 
confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of Hadding- 
ton, of the will of the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

II. In military use. 

2. That department of the military service which 
is charged with the duty of providing food and 
other supplies for the army. 

1779 T. Jurrerson Cory. Wks. 1859 I. 216 Wagonage, in- 
deed, seems to the commissariat an article not worth econo- 
mising. 1808 Wettuncton in Gurw. Disp. IV. 21 The 
horses of the Commissariat wil! be at Cork on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 1855 Macautay Sst, Eng. IH. 427 The bad 
provisions furnished by the Commissariat. 1876 J. H. 
Newman Ast. Sk. I. 1. 1.6 It is commonly said, that a 
well-managed commissariat is a chief condition of victory. 

3. ¢ransf. of any non-military department or 
organization for the supply of provisions. 

3812 Soutuey in Q. Xev. VIII. 341 There is no commis. 
sariat for supplying London. 1856 Kane Arct, £xpi. |. vi. 
56 [It] has prevented our rifles from contributing any ma- 
terial aid to our commissariat. 1882 Daily Tel. 23 Feb. A 
street commissariat of great magnitude and importance may 
arise. 

4. Supply of provisions, food-supply. 

186x Swinnoe NV. China Camp. 177 The greater part of 
the evening was spent in arranging for the morrow's com- 
missariat. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Courage Wks. (Bohn) 
IIL x12 The meal and water that are the commissariat of 
the forlorn hope .. are sacred as the Holy Grail. 

5. attrib, (esp. used as in commissariat beef, rum, 
boots, etc., i.e. those supplied by éhe army com- 
méssariat.) 

3858 Froupe Hist. Eug. IV. 287 ‘The commissariat and 
transport services, 1863 H. Cox /ustit. wu. viii. 710 The 
Commissariat Officers were subject to the.. supervision of 
the Treasury. 1869 Rawnisson Arc, fist. 96 Excellent 
commissariat arrangements. 

Hence Commissariat uv, 710nce-tud., to look after 
the commissariat of an army. 

1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 1X. xx ti, 260 You were with 
the Allied Army, commissariating and the like, 

[In 


+Commissariate (kpmiséori,ct). Ods. 
origin the same word as prec.; but here repr. Ger. 


commissariat, in a special eppucation J Or quot.) 
1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. IV. 537 Such of the in- 
habitants as devote themselves to the sctences are instructed 
either at Heiligenstadt by the Jesuits, or at Duderstadt by 
the clergy in the commissariate. /bid. IV. 54x Duderstadt 


«eis the residence of the commissariate, or spiritual-court. 

Commissary (kgmisiri), Forms: 4~5 com- 
myssary, 4-7 -missarie, 5 comissarie, -yssari, 
-yssarye, 5-6 -issarye, commissarye, 6 com- 
misarie, 6- commissary. (ad. med.L. commiéss- 
ari-us (whence F, commissaive) one to whom any 
duty is specially committed or entrusted, an officer 
in charge, commissioner, f. contméiss-zs committed, 
entrusted, specially appointed: sce -ary.]. 

1, One to whom a special duty or charge is com- 
mitted by a superior power; one commissioned to 
act as representative; a deputy, delegate, 

¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode wu. xii. (1869) 79 OF this pleyn 
power we yeuen yow, and maken yow cominissarye. 1494 

PABVAN Vit. 549 Chosen and deputed specyall commyssaries 
by the thre astatis of this present patvament x58: J. Bec 
Haddon's Anusw, Osor, 391 b, His Bulles of Pardons and his 
deputary Comissaryes. 1603 Hotvann Plutarch's Afor. 931 
To sct out the solemne dances and shewes, for which he 
was chosen commissarie and overseer. 1649 Setpen Lavus 
Lug. 11. xiii. (1739) 69 [They] declared themselves by their 
Commissaries, to be the Three States, and Representative 
of the People of England. 1683 Afol. Prot, Frauce ii, 21 
A Declaration was published, requiring that there should be 
a Papist Commissary in their Synods, 1987 T. Jerrerson 
Writ. (1859) I. 302 Commissaries are to be eager on 
each side to see that the disarming takes place. +2852 
Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) IL, iii. 27 The nobles and pre- 
lates thronged thither, and the towns sent commissaries, 

ig. 1631 Donne Poems 294 (T.) Great Destiny, the 

mmissary of God, That has mark’d out a path and period 
For everything. en Beg gatitiae oe ‘ 
2. Zccl. An officer exercising spiritual or ‘eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction as the representative of the 
bishop in parts of his diocese; or one entrusted with 
the performance of an absent bishop’s duties. - 

2362 Lana. P. PZ A. 11.,154 Let Cart-sadele vr Commis- 
sarie, vr Cart he schal drawe. 1377 /did. B. xv. 234 In be 
constorie bifor be comissarie he cometh nou3t ful ofte. 
¢x450 Noni in Wr.-Wiilcker 680/37 (Nomina Dignitatum 
Clericorum), Hiccomissarius, comyssari. %533 More Apol. 


xivil. Wks. 920/2 A priest taken for heresy, and in the coms ~ 


missaries handes. , r6zz Ricu Honest, Age (1844) 16 If shee. 
be rich, and hath abilitic tu bring her accuser to the Comis- 


COMMISSARY.: 


saries Court? @166x Futter Worthies 1. 336 He was..a 
arg oe Boge Advocate, Chancellour of Ely, Commissary 
of Sudberry and Westminster. 1726 AyLIFFE Parerg. 160 
The Commissiries of Bishops, whose Authority is only in 
some certain: Place of the Diocess, and in some certain 
Causes of the Jurisdiction limited to them by the Bishop's 
Commission. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. 1,183 We can then 
imagine what England must have been with an archdeacon’s 
commissary sitting constantly in every town ; exercising an 
undefined jurisdiction over general morality. 1863 H. Cox 
Lustit. 1. xi, 568 Courts of commissaries appointed by the 
bishops. Mod. Clerey List (Bishops, and Cathedral Estab- 
lishinents), Canterbury, Commissary of City and Diocese, 
Ler Chancellor of the Diocese and Commissary for 
urrey. 

3. Zug. Univ. +a. At Oxford, formerly the title 
of the Chancellor’s Deputy (Vice-Chancellor). b. 
At Cambridge, an officer who holds a court of 
record for all privileged persons under the degree 
of M.A. (see quot.1797). 

143 W. Warsetton in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 34 1. 10g The 
said suppliant .. sent his servaunts to the Chauncellor of 
Oxenford and his commissarie, 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, 
c. 12 Scholers..that go about beggynge, not beyng author- 
ysed .. by the commissarye Chauncellour or vychancellour 
of the same. 69x Woon Ath. Oxon. 1. 548 In 1446, he 
being then in his Regency, he became one of the Commis- 
saries of the University [there were three in succession in 
1446), 1797 Camb. Univ. Calendar 139 The commissary is 
an officer under the chancellor, he is an assistant or assessor 
to the vice-chancellor in his court. 1886 dct 49 § 50 Vict: 
c. 31 Pream., The chancellor of the University of Oxford 
and his Ca ape tomgpengies called the vice-chancellor). 

4. Adil, An officer or official who has charge of 
the supply of food, stores, and transport, for a body 
of soldiers. (Formerly they also inspected the 
musters of men.) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xii. 33 There shal be wyse 
Bic xc Browse that gode 44: shal take that for couetyse of 
the payement of the souldyours noo decepcion be made. 
x623 Bincuam Yeuophon 89 One.. told me that the Com- 
missaries for victuall had infinitely abused the Armic. 1633 
T. Starrorp Pac. Hib. xxi. (1821) 215 The Commissaries 
of the Musters. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2030/2 The Auxiliary 
Troops begin to arrive .. Commissaries have been sent to 
receive them and to provide all things necessary for them, 
1711 Lbid. No. 4823/3 Any of the Deputy-Commissaries of 
the Musters. 1768 Simes Ait. Medley, Commissary of 
stores is an officer in the Artillery who has the charge of all 
the stores, 178z Burke Sf. Nabob Arcot's Dedis App. 
Wks. IV. 363 fie was commissary to the army in that ex. 

edition, 2837 Cartyte #7, Kev, 11. t. viti,(L.), A miscel- 
any of soldiers, commissaries, adventurers, 

5. In Scotland: The judge in a commissary coutt ; 
in present practice, the sheriff of each county acting 
in the commissary court. (Cf. Commissar.) 

2885 Dict. Nat. Biogr. 111. 52/2 It was found necessary 
to institute a comiiseaty court at Edinburgh [in 1563] .. 
Balfour was the chief of the four first commissaries, : 

. A superior officer of police (in France). [F. 
commeissatre de police.) 

x8s5 Macautay Ast. Eng. xvi. (1872) IIL. 91/2 The 
commissaries of police ran about the city .. and called the 
people up to illuminate. 1873 Browninc Red Cott, Nt< 
Caf C. (1889) 71 Had he proposed this question.to -. the 

olice, The Commissary of his Quarter. 

7. attrib. : 

3870 LoweLL A mong my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 299 His mad 
foray upon the Grecian commissary stores. ne 

Commissary court, a. The court of a bishop's 
commissary. b, in Sc. Law. (a.) A supreme court 
established in Edinburgh in 1563, in which matters 
of probate and divorce, previously under the juris- 
diction of the bishop’s commissary, were decided ; 
it was absorbed by the Court of Session in 1836 ; 
(4.) A sheriff or county court which appoints and 
confirms executors of deceased persons leaving 
personal property in:Scotland. Lasts 

(3616 R.-C. Times’ Whis. vi. 2546 The Commissaries 
court's a spiders webbe. 2643 J. Wurre 1st Cert. Scan. 
dalous Priests 7'That the Commissaries Court were the, 
suburbs of Heaven.] x754 Ersxine Prine.Se. Law (1809) 
62. Hence the Commissary Court was called the Bishops 
Court. 1885 [secs]. _ : ' “, Ba ile 

Commissary general. A chief or head com- 
missary. -&. ger. One appointed to act as supreme 
representative of a superior power. s 
‘[1sss_ Eten Decades W. Ind. uw. vu. (Arb) 126 Whom 
yowre holynes created generall commissarie in the warres.J 
1s6z in Strype Aun. Ref 1, xxv. 280 Appointing him his 
Vicar-general, delegate, and-commissary-general in spirit- 
uals. 1626 Maruuam Souldiers,Graut,'n. 12 The: Judge- 
Marshall, or Comissarie generall, who cought to bea learned 
Gentleman and skilfull in the ciuill and Marshall Lawes, 
2768: Boswei Corsica ii, (ed. 2) 83, The Genoese sent to 

orsica a commissary general, or governour over the whole 
island. 1832 tr. Stsmondé's Ital. Rep. Xvi. 345 He had been 
named commissary general, with unlimited power over all 
that remained without the capital, ©. - ae 
..b. Al. The head of a department of the military 
service charged with. the victualling, etc.,-of the 
army; the chief of a commissariat service. . 

1598 Barret Theor. Wares v. ii. 151 The .. guarding of 
them [victualers] did concerne the Commissary General of 
thehoste. 1688 J,S. Ar of liar 56 The Commissary General 
of the Victuals. 1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3825/3 Her Majesty 
has heen pleased toconstitute the Rt. Hon, the Lord Walden 
Commissary-General of the’ Musters. 1727-51 Ciampers 
Excl., *Commissary-General of the: musters, or _mustere 
master general, takes an account of the strength of every. 
regiment, reviews them, sces that the horse be well mounted, 


and all the men well armed and accoutred, | 2831 Wetting 


_ COMMISSARYSHIP.: 


ton in Gurw, Disf, VIL. 404 A Commissariat should be ap: 
pointed consisting of a Commissary general, and a certain 
number of deputy commissaries and assistant commissaries 
and clerks. 1886 Whitaker's Almanack 175 Commissariat 
and Transport Staff .. Commissaries-General .. Deputy 
Commissaries-General. did. Ordnance Store Department, 

. Commissary-General ., Deputy Commissaries-General. 
. Commissaryship (kgmisirifi:p)..“[£ prec. 
+-suip.} . The office or position of a commissary, 

1563-87 Foxe A. §: Mf, 1117 (R.): Dismissed of his com- 
missariship. xzyor Br. G. Hoorer Prac. House Conuoc. 
Vind. 42 His other Imagination of the Commissaryship 
of the Lower Honse. 1726 Avtirre Parerg. 162 A Com- 
missaryship is not grantable for Life, so as to bind the 
succeeding Bishop. se 
- Commisser(e, var. of Commissar Obs. 

Commission (kgmi-fan), sb. Also 4-7 with 
usual interchange of wwe and mw, 7 and y, ss and s 
or ¢,o and ow. [a. I. commiission, ad. L. com- 
mission-em, n. of action f. commtcit-ére to Commit, 
entrust, etc.] Etymologically: The action of com- 
mitting, or fact of being committed, in the various 
senses of Commit, but chiefly that of ‘entrust ’, 
‘give in charge’. Many specific uses were developed 
before the word became English, so that the senses 
show no logical order here. 

1. Authoritative charge or direction to act in a 
ptescribed manner; order, command, instruction. 
(Generally, of the commissioning authority.) 
*e3440 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 574/21 Commissio, a com- 
myssion, 1481 Caxton Reyuzard (Arb.) 5 Commanded by 
strayte commyssyons & maundements that euery beest 
shold come thyder. 1535 CoverDALe £sre viii. 36 They 
delyuered the kynges commyssion unto the kynges officers, 
1356’ J. Hevwoop Spider & . Ix. 10 His looke was com- 
mission, silence to commaund. 1667 Minton P. Z. vit. 118 
Such Commission from above I have receav’d, to answer 
thy desire Of knowledge within bounds. x742 Younc W#, 
Th. 1x. 635 Stars teach, as well as shine, At nature's 
birth, Thus, their commission ran—‘ Be kind to man’. 1869 
Freeman Worn Cong. (x876' ILI. xiii, 297 They gave him 
no direct commission to bind them to any consent, 
- b. To have it in commission: to have it autho- 
titatively committed or entrusted to one to do. 

¢1425 Wynxroun Cron. vit. ix. 202 Dare bad pai And pare 
gave absolutyown, As pai had in-to comyssyown, 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr.u. 144, [have it in Commission, to comfort the 
feeble minded, and to support the weak. 1833 H. Cotz- 
RIDGE North, Worthies \x852) 1.75 He [Parker] is the first 
minister of the Gospel that ever had it in his commission 
to rail at all nations, 

2. Authority committed or entrusted to any one; 
esp, delegated authority to act in some specified 
capacity, to carry out an investigation or negotia- 
tion, perform judicial functions, take charge of an 
office, .etc. (Said to be that of the authorizing 


person, and also of the person authorized.) 
_1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccviii. 190 He axed the keyes 
of the yates of the re thurgh vertue and strengthe of his 
commyssyon. 1535 Covervate Yer, xxix, 3x Semcia hath 
prophecied vnte you without my commyssion. 1549 Conzpi. 
Scot, xiv, 116 Artabasus, to quhome he gef commissione til 
accord vitht pausanias, - 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. vii. 
4x'The Lawe abhorreth such thinges as are doone without 
authoritie or commission, «3654 SELDEN 7ad/e-z.(Arb.) 88 
Eat within your Stomack, act within your Commission, 
1984 Suercoce Dése, (1759) I. 1.2 The Authority and divine 

ommission of Christ. 1855 Macaucay “ist. Eng. 111. 355 
Dundee. .had summoned ail the clans which acknowledged 
his commission to assemble for an expedition into Athol. 

b. spec. .That of an officer in the army or navy. 
Hence such phrases as ¢o accept, receive, hold a 
qommission, (Some of these phrases probably. 
Originated with the instrument, as in 3 b, c.) 

x672 Drypen Afarr, & la’ Mode Dram. Wks, III. 234, I 
was so vext, that I was-just laying down my Commission. 
1708 Double Welcome xxvii, Cowards must lay their bought 

ommissions down. x70 Jounson Rambler No. 19 ? 10 
Polyphilus “in a short’ time obtained a commission.” 1844 
Regul, § Ord. Ariny'63 No -person is eligible to hold a 
Commission in the Army until'he has attained the age of 
sixteen years, 1839 W. Cotuins Q. of Hearts 3 Before his 
mother's death George had obtained his commission. 

@. Contnedssion of the peace: the authority given 

under the Great Seal empowering certain persons 
to act as Justices of the Peace in a specified district. 


Hence On the .Commtission: having the office of |, 


Justice of the Peaces =... - 2S : 
2533 More -4fo/,: xiii: ‘Wks. go9/t “My selfe-whan I was 
chaunceler,.vpon such secret informacion haue put some 
out of comission & offyce of iustice of the peace. 1592 
. Greene, Art Conny-catch. m1. § Knowne to be within com. 
mission of the peace. 3597 Suaks, 2 fer. ZV, m1. it. 97 No 
sir lohn, it is my Cosin Silence: in Cominission with niece. 
1765 Brackstone Com: (1793) -435_ If a man was named 
in any commission of the peace. - 1766 Gotosa. Vic. Wi xxx, 
Iam in the commission of the .peace [undertake to 
PELOVG YOU ot Nee es ae ae eH - 
-8, A: warrant of instrument conferring such .an- 
thority. : os : : . 


‘£1380 Antecrist in Todd 4 ‘Treat. Wyclif 231 To catch : War lately put in Commission, 1861 Sad, Rev. 14 Dec. 602 
i ~ - War 7 reek ereas 
ae atdes neon ) Several of these vessels are ordered for commission at the 


treue men wip writtes & commyssiouns. 
Lett: Ww. 35:1. 107 We wok and charge you that under oure 
Seel..ye do make our Writtes and Commissions in due 
fourme. 1544 in Ey-Lodge- 7//usé. Brit, Hist. a7gt) V..71 
Upon the receipt of suche lettres, instruccions, commission, 
and writings. /ééd. 1.89 The Archbishoppe of York shal-.- 
bring -wt him suche commissions as youe desired, - 1613 
Suixs. Hen. VIIT 1. iv,1*Whil’st our: Commission from 
Rome ‘is read, Let silence be commanded. | x790 BEATSON: 


681 


Naw. oa. Mem. 193 Pondicherry, whither he was 
obliged to"go to open his commission. Penny Cyct. 
XVIL 274/2 The lord chancellor, with other peers appointed 
by commission under the great seal. 7 

b. sfec. The warrant by which an officer in the 
army or navy exercises command: + (a) in the 
old system of raising forces, fa warrant which 
authorized the holder to raise, equip, and command 
a body of soldiers in the name of the issuing 
authority; (¢) now, the wafrant by which all 
officers in the army from theensign upwards, and 
in the navy from ‘the lieutenant upwards, are 
appointed to te rank and.command ney hold. 

1643 Declar. conc. Ireland 2x Lord Barnewall of Trimles- 

towne and his son, who hath a Commission for a Troop of 
Horse. ¢ 3683 Murray in M. Morris Claverhouse viii. 
(1888) 140 The King ordered two commissions to be drawn, 
for your brother and Claverhouse to be brigadiers. 1704 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4004/2 Three Colonels who had Commis- 
sions in their Pockets from Ragotzi. 1833 Marryat 7. 
Simple xt, My commission {as lieutenant] had been made 
out some days before..I.. hastened away with my in- 
valuable piece of parchment in my hand. 

e. The order by virtue of which an officer takes 
the command of a ship in active service. 

1833 Marrvat P. Simple liii, Our new captain..came on 

board the hulk..and read his commission. d 

d. In various specific applications, in which 
senses 2 and 3, and sometimes 6, are apt to be 


| combined: e. g. 


Commission of anticipation, of association, of inguiry, 
Of sewers, etc.} commission of array (see ARRAY 3); t com 
mission of bankruptcy, a commission issued by the Lord 
Chancellor, appointing commissioners to administer a bank- 
rupt’s estate on behalf of the creditors; comission of 
lunacy, a commission issued to investigate whether a person 
is a lunatic or not; comsméssion of rebellion, a commission 
empowering certain persons to apprehend asa rebel one who 
has not appeared before a court on being summoned. 

31532 dct 23 Hen, VIL1,c.: That commissions of Sewers 
--shal be directed .. to such substantiall and indifferent 
persons as shall be named by the Lord Chancellor. 1576 
Act 18 Elis. c. 3 Her Maiesty..may..grant commission 
and commissions of association or associations, vnder the 
great Seale of England. 1641 Termes de la Ley 67 Com- 
mission of Rebellion, otherwise called, A Writ of Rebel- 
lion. .is directed by way of command, to certaine persons, 
to the end that they, or three, two, or one of them, shall 
apprehend, or shall cause to be apprehended the partie, as 
a Rebell. 2670 Brount Law Dict.; Commission of cntici- 
pation, was a commission under the Great Seal, to collect 
a Subsidy before the day. Commission of slssociation, is 
a Commission under the Great Seal, to associate two or more 
learned persons, with the several Justices in the several 
Circuits and Counties in Wales. “1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5107/3 A_ Commission of Bankrupt is awarded against 

jamuel Stable. 1768 Brackstone Com. 111.67 A Com- 
mission of review is a commission sometimes fronted, in 
extraordinary cases, to revise the sentence of the court of 
delegates; when it is apprehended they have been led 
into a material error. 1803 Mackintosn Def. Peltier Wks. 
1846 III. 268 Whether a commission of lunacy be not.. 
more fitted to the author’s case. 1837 Sin F. Parcrave 


Merch. & Friar ii. (1844) 60 A commission of rebellion * 


will bring you to your senses. 1863 H. Cox /nstit, 1. ix. 155 
Commissions of inquiry are issued by the Crown. 

4. An office conferred by such a warrant; a com- 
missionership. 

1708 Swirt Sacram. Test, The commissions of the revenue 
are soon disposed of. 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, Aristocr. 
Wks. (Bohn) IL. 82 In the army, the nobility fill a large part 
of the high commissions. 


5. The condition of being authoritatively en- 


- trusted or given in charge, 


Hence Ji commission, a, Of persons: In the 
exercise of delegated authority. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 49 Appointed to 


|. sit in Commission of the matter. 1601 B. Joxson Poetaster 


v.i, Virg. Are you contented to be tried by these? 7c. 


" Ay, so the noble captain may be joined with them in 


commission. z605 Saks. J/acé. 1. iv. 2 Is execution done 
on Cawdor? Or not those in Commission yet return’d? 
@1631 Donne Sev, v, He established Moses. .joining his 
brother Aaron in commission with him, : 

. b. Of an office: Placed by warrant in the charge 
of a body of persons, instead of the regular consti- 
tutional administrator: some offices, as those of 


. Treasurer and Lord High Admiral, are now per- 


manently administered in this way by Lords Com- 
thissioners. E : 

1647 Cuarenvon Hist. Reb, ut, (1843) 84/2 The treasury 
was for the present put into commission. 1667 Pervs 


, Diary (1877) V. 389 An argument to insinuate the putting 


| the Tarquins..the 


of the Admiralty into Commission. 28g Ht. Martineau. 
Hist.” Peace (x8771 111, v. i. 200 The great’seal ‘was for some 
time in commission, from the difficulty of finding a chan- 
cellor. ~ 186x Maine Aue. Law iii, 62 At ‘the expulsion of 
the m Yy_was put into commission. 

.c. Of a ship of war’; Under the command of an 
Officér” for active“ service ;| manned, armed, and 


. réady for séa; said ‘also of ‘thé officer in command, 


So Out of commission (of a ship): Laid up or in reserve. 
~x933° Derby -Mercury 11. No. 47 His Majesty's Ships of 


, different dockyards. -1882 Hamity 7rasenden Hall 11, 88 
; There are always some ships'in commission‘everl in times of 
, Peace. 1886 Whitaker’s Almanack 181- Naval’ Service ..° 


Flag officers in commission: ?Flag officers on the active-list? 
2890 Globe x3 Sept: 7/2 The-cruiser Forth: .pays out of com- 
mission to-day. °° > * Se) Roses haha we 8 


6..A body of persons charged with some_ speci- 


COMMISSION. 


fied function, as the discharge of an office or trust, 
the investigation of some legal case, etc. ; a body 
of commissioners, 

Thus a Royal Commtission to examine into the operation 
of any measure or charity; a Pardinmentary Commission 4 
‘the Parnell Commission’. Sce also quot. 1871. 

1494 Fasyan Chronicle vu. 484 ‘Fhe whiche commyssion.. 
spente a great parte of the Lent in disputacions of this 
matier. 1576 in W. H. ‘Turner Select. Records of Oxford 387 
The Commyssyon of Sewers. 1625 Bacon £ss., Coussed 
(Arb.) 329 They are in effect no more, then Standing Com- 
missions: Save that they have greater Authority. 1827 
Hatram Const, Hist. (1876) 1, iv, 201 Several temporary 
commissions had sat under this act with continually aug- 
mented powers, 1848 Macautay //isét. Zug. 1. 354 The 
power which the Lord Lieutenants exercised in other parts 
of the kingdom was in London entrusted to a Commission 
of eminent citizens, 3871 Rainy Life Cunninghant vii. 103 
He had given evidence before the Royal Commission in 
Edinburgh, /é/d, viii, x10 In November 1835 the Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly, or Standing Committee of 
the whole house, held its ordinary quarterly meeting. 

7. Ligh Commission (Court) i a court of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction founded by a statute of Queen 
Elizabeth which gave the crown power to com- 
mission persons to try various offences against the 
ecclesiastical establishment, and to crush any re- 
sistance to the supremacy of the crown in these 
matters ; abolished in 1641. 

1588 Marpred. Epist. (Arb.) 19 Who abuseth the high 
comission, as much as any? 1642 Mitton Afod, Smect. 
(2851) 29x ‘Lhe illegall proceedings of the high Commission. 
1647 CLARENDON //ist. Keb. 1. (1843) 38/1 Persons of honour 
and great quality..were every day cited into the high- 
commission court ., and were there prosecuted to their 
shame and punishment. 1655 Funcen Ch. ff ist. 1x. vie § 51 
The power of the high Comuission began now to extend 
far, and penalties to fall _heavie, 1768 Brackstoxe Cowmtne, 
Il. 67. 1827 Haviam Const. fZ ist, (1876) 1. iv. 186. 

8. The action of committing or giving in charge ; 
the entrusting of (authority, ctc., 7o any one). 

1883 Mauch. Guardian 17 Oct. 5/3 ‘The commission of 
the licensing power to Lown Councils and County Boards. 

9. A charge or matter entrusted to any one to 
perform ; an order to execute a particular work. 

2570 G. Bucnasan Chamivleon in Hist. Scot. 11827) 1. 
Pref. 92 He did his commissioun sa weill. 1696 tr. u- 
mont’s Voy, Levant xxvi. 351 ‘Those who undertake such a 
commission. 1717 Lavy M. W. Montacue Ledé, 11, xliv. 
26 You have at ken th found a commission for me that I 
can answer without disappointing your expectations. 1793 
Lo. Aucktann Corr, (1862) ILL. 31 [He] undeitook at my 
request to go to Brussels on a commission to the Comte de 
Mercy. 1853 Dickens Leff. (1880! 1. 314 If 1 can execute 
any little commission for you. 1862 Trotrore Orley J, 
Ixxiii, It was indeed a terrible commission..to undertake. 

10. Authority given to act as agent or factor for 
another in the conduct of business or trade; the 
system of trading in which a dealer acts as agent 
for another, generally receiving a percentage as his 
remuneration. Hence fo have goods on commission. 

1622 Matynes dnc. Law-MJerch. 109 When Merchants by 
their Letters or Commissions vse these or the like words. 
1745 De Moe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) 1. Introd. 3 Sold by 
commission from the makers. 1774-82 Barciay Dict., 
Commetssion..in Trade it sometimes means the power of 
acting for another, and sometimes the premium or reward 
a person receives for so doing, which is 4, 1, 2, 3 or more 
per cent, according to the nature or circumstances of the 
affair. 1796 [see Comsnisston-man in 13). 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 3 Mar, 11/2 The method of publication on commission, 
by which the publisher professed simply to charge 15 per 
cent. on all sales. 

11. A remuneration for services or work done as 
agent, in the form of a percentage on the amount 
involved in the transactions ; a pro vata remunera- 
tion to an agent or factor. 

19285 Di Foe Voy. round H’. (1840) 20 The merchants had 
their several commissions and other profits upon the sale. 
1774 [see 10). 1832 Baspace Zcon. Manuf. xxxi ted. 3)326 
He must also pay a commission, usually five per cent., to 
his London agent. : 

12. The committing (of crime, offence, etc.). 

1597 Howson Serm. 24 Dec. 40 We haue auoided all 
sinnes of omission atid commission. 1660 R. Coxe Power 
& Subj. 127 ‘The commission of anything against the laws 
is a'sin of injustice. 1743 Fievoinc You. Wild m. iii, In 
the commission of murder. 1824-9 Lanpor /mag, Conv. 
(1846) Il. 43 There are very few men..who delight in the 
commission of cruelty. x885 Law Times LXXX. 116/r 
Charged with the commission of offences in foreign countries, 
- -b. An act (offence, crime) committed ; a per- 
formance, - : 

1659 Hammonp Or Ps. li, 14 Paraphr. 263 Deliver me 
from this one, as from those other.foul Commissions, 1826 
Beppogs Le. in Poems p. tix, A.new edition of his rhymed 
and prosy ‘commissions. 

18. Comb. commission-agent, ‘}-man, -mer-. 


COMMISSION. 


295% SMOLLETT Per, Pic. (2779) ‘IV. xcvii. 226 Money to 
satisfy the-expectations of the “commigsion-brokers. ” 2769 
Funius: Lett. it.\1804) 1. 19-The dignity of the commander 
in chief, is depraved into the base office of a commission- 
broker. 1753 Hanway ‘raves «1762) I. 1. iii. 17 A great 
part of this branch of *commission-business is .. fallen into 
the hands of the merchants, _ 1883 M. D. OspaLpeston in 
Law Limes 20 Oct. 411/2'No assize business is ever, as a 
rule, commenced on the *commission-day. 1796 Huld Ad- 
vert. 16 Jan. 1/1, I. Burnett, Grocer and ‘Commission Man 
. will be glad to sell on Commission for any Merchant. x6s0 
Cromweut LeZt. ¢& Sf. (Carlyle 1871) 111. 45 Not one *Com- 
mission-officer slain. 3679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 43 
They had procured several Irish to be made Commission- 
Officers in the Garrisons in Ireland. 708 Royad Proclam. 
30 Dec. in Lond. Gaz. No. 4504/2 All Justices of the 
Peace, Chief Magistrates, Vice-Admirals, and other Com- 
mission-Officers. a184§ Hoop 7wo Swans v, Freedom's 
sweet key-note and *commission-word. 

+ Commission, 56.4 Cant. Obs. [app.a per- 
version of It. camicia, late L. camzésta shirt, or 
some cognate form of the same word.] A shirt. 

(3867 Harman Cazeat 83 Peddelars Frenche..a commis- 
sion, a shierte, 1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Praise Clean 
Linen Wks. n. 167/1 Cleane linnen yeelds a shirt before we 
rise, Which. .in the canting tongue is a commission, 1725 
New Cant. Dict. Song 7, 1 no Togeman wear, No Com- 
mission, Mish, or Slate, 

Commission \kfmi-fon), v. [f. prec. sb.1, perh. 
after L’. commissioner, or med.L. commissionare) 

1. ¢vans. To furnish with a commission or legal 
warrant; to empower by a commission. 

@266z Furrer Worthies (1840) 1. vii. 28 Any sergeant 
commissioned to ride the circuit. 1863 H. Cox /usfz#. 1. 
ii, goz2 The King having .. commissioned the newly con- 
stituted judges to administer justice. ~~ 

tb. spec. To give (a person) a commission for 
a rank in the army or navy. Ods. 

@1714 Martzorouci in C. Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. (1859) 
V. xx, 307 Notice taken in Parliament, of children’s being 
commissioned in the troops. x789 Coustit. U.S. Art. il. 
§2 The president .. shall commission all officers of the 
United States, . 

ec. Naval. To give (an officer) command of a 
ship by means of 2 commission ; to order (a ship) 
for active service, put in commission; to assume 
the charge of (a ship) as the commanding officer. 

1793 Bentinck in Ld. Auckland's Corr. U1. 47, 1 have 
hopes of being commissioned at a very early day for the 
‘Adamant’ of fifty guns. 1796 Burke Kegic. Peace Wks. 
VILL, 369 The new ships which we commission, or the new 
regiments which we raise, 3887 Poor Nellie (1888: 288 A 
new ironclad just commissioned by his friend Captain 
Vincent. | 

2. To give authority to act ; to empower, author- 


ize ; to entrust with an office or duty. 

ag | Davven Ded. Plutarch's Lives 5 [1 am) commis- 
sion'd from the translators of this volum to inscribe their 
labours. .to your grace’s name and patronage. 1736 Butter 
Anal, 11. vil. 365 That religion, which he commissioned 
them to publish. 1768 Gray Corr. w, Nicholls (1843) 76, 1 
am commissioned to make you an offer which I have told 
him..you would not accept. 1869 Freeman Norm: Cong. 
(1876) ILI. xiii, 298 They had commissioned William to speak 
in their names, at 7 

3. To send on a mission, dispatch. 

1697 Drvven /Encid (J.), A chosen band He first com- 
missions to the Latian land, In threat’ning embassy. 1871 
B. Tayitor Faust (1875) IL. rv. ii. 245 Us he commissioned 
by the swiftest courses Thee to assist. 

4. To give a commission or order to (a person) 
for a particular piece of work ; chiefly used of the 
orders given to artists. ; 

@x806 J. Barry Leet. Ar? vi. (1848) 235 Had it been Sir 
Joshua's fortune to have lived a little longer, and, whether 
commissioned or not, had he contrived to have left in this 
great city some work. 1883 Liovp £46 & Flow IIL, 186, 1 
have commissioned him to do a sketch of the park for me. 
.5. To give a commission or order for; to order. 
19790 Burns Let. to Hill a Mar., The books I commis- 
sioned in my last. 2795 Scots Afag. LVII, 539/2 He com- 
missioned the pistols from England, and paid sos. for them, 
x824, Miss'Fennier /aker. xv, I've commissioned a feat 8 
stick for my Lord from Paris. 1837 Cantyte x, Rev. Il, 
1.i, Beaumarchais, .has commissioned sixty-thousand stand 
of good arms out of Holland. 
~ Hence Commi‘ssioning w/. sb. 

1886 Adi ¥. Round 4 Sept. 103 Joining a ship in the first 
throes of Commissioning. 1888 Pall Mall G. 7 Feb. 11/2 
The complete commissioning of our police for the Russian 
Service. ac « “ ees ie 

‘Commissionaire (komzsiong'r). Also-onn-. 
[a. mod, J. commetsstonnaive COMMISSIONER, in 
some of the French applications of the title.] 

{iL One entrusted with small commissions; a 
messenger or light porter; the designation of 
various subordinate employés in public offices, 


private businesses, hotels, etc., on the Continent. 

x76s H. Watrote Corr. (1837) III. 72 Besides being the 
best friend in the world you are the best commissionnaire 
in the world, 2833 Marrvat Olla Pod, iv, 1 was con- 
foundedly taken in, by a rascal of a commissionnaire. -x872 
Dasent Shree to One UW. 171 You would have sent off a 
messenger. .a commissionaire._ 


‘2. spec. A member of the Corps of Commiissionaires, 
an association of pensioned soldiers, originally 
established-in London in 1859, organized for 
employment as messengers, porters, time-keepers, 
etc. [Littré has ‘Homme qui: stationne au coin 
de Ia rue, attendant les commissions dw public ’.] 

.1869 Daily News 16 Dec., [A person] described as a mese 
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senger, was,.charged with fraudulently imitating the dress 
ofa commissionaire. . nt pe : 

Commissional (kgmi-feral), a. [f. Cosmssiox 
5b.14+-sL.}] Of or pertaining to a commission. 

xs40 Act 32 Hex. VIII, c.25 Your..maiestce..by your 
graces letters commissionalles. .committed vato us. ‘that we 
should. .discussc the case of matrimonie. 1613 Six H. 
Fincu Law (1636)252 Writs that begin the suit are original 
or Commissionall. 1726 Aviirre Parerg. 321 A Jurisdic- 
tion founded upon..Letters Commissional. 1884 E. Suur- 
rarp in Law Times 4 Oct. 373/2 Commissional supervision, 

+Commi-ssionary, sd. Os. [ad.med.L. com- 
missionarius, f. commissio COMMISSION : see -ARY.} 
= COMMISSIONER, COMMISSARY, 

15g Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) so Appoynted a com- 
missionarie in thaffayres of India. "zg98 in Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch, Scot. vt. (2677) 454 The Office of Commissionary, 
ax600 Hooxer Eccl. Pol, vist. viii. § 4 That the thing may 
be their act. «by commissionaries few or many. 

+Commi‘ssionary, a. Obs. [f. as prec.] 
Appointed by commission or warrant ; delegated, 

@x600 Hooker L£ccl. Pol. vin. viii. § 5 Our judges in 
causes ecclesiastical are either ordinary or commissionary. 
1627 Sin R. Prurrs Sp. in Rushw. “st. Coll. (1659 1. 503 
Commissionary Lieutenants do deprive us of all Liberty. 
1649 Br. Hatt Cases C. ut. ix. 341 That delegate, or commis- 
sionary authority, which is by Christ entrusted with them. 

+Commi'ssionate, v. Ods. [f. med.L. com- 
misstond-re, F. commissionner, f. commissio CoM- 
MISSION: see -ATE! 3.] = CoMMISSION v. 1-3. 

1587 FLeminG Contn. Holinshed 111, 1553/1 They accom. 
plished the matter, whereto they were commissionated. 
1659 Frals. Ho. Commons VAL. 858 That the Lord General 
Monck be commissionated one of the Generals of the 
Fleet. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. Il. 146 He was commis- 
sionated a Captain in the same Regiment. 1701 Cod. Ree. 
Penn. U. 58 Shall nominate and Commissionate One for 
each of the said officers, 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Afag. 
IL. 492 Power to appoint and commissionate judges. 

Hence Commi'ssionating wé/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1661 GAUDEN Consid. Liturgy Ch. Eng.20 The authorita- 
tive and commissionating words of Ministeriall Ordination. 
1691 T. H[are] Acc. New Invent. p. Ixxxviii, The Com- 
missionating of many other such Persons. 

+ Commi'ssionate, ff/.a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
commissionat-us (Du Cange): see prec.}] Com- 
missioned. In Sc. also as pa. pple. of prec. vb. 

1647 Perfect Weekely Acc. 2 June No. 23. 4 From all 
Commissionate officers of Horse, 1678 Marvete Growth 
Popery Wks, 1875 IV. 308 If the person commissionate be 
under. .disabilities. 1708 J. Cuampertayne St. Gt. Brit. u. 
ut. vii. (1743) 417 To take up arms against him [the king} or 
any commissionate by him. 

+Commi'ssionated, f7/. a. Obs. [f. prec. vb, 
+-ED!,J]__ Furnished with a commission. 

1642 Sin E. Derine Sp. on Relig. 137 Will your commis- 
sionated Church be comely as the tents of Kedar? 167: F. 
Puitiws Reg. Necess. 183 Without the bounds or Simits of 
their commissionated authority. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. u. xiv. (743) 130 To colonels, or other com- 
missionated officers. : 

Commissioned (kgmi-fend), Ap/. 2. [f. Com- 
MISSION v. and si,1+-ED.] Fumished with a com- 
mission; duly authorized. 

1946-7 Hervey Afed¢?. (1818) 220 The commissioned arch- 
angel. .swears by the Almighty Name, ‘ that time shall be 
no longer’. x814 Soutney Roderick xxi, Till some com- 
mission’d arrow through the teeth Shall nail the offending 
tongue. 1859 Ecce Homo iv. (ed. 8) 29 A commissioned 
and worthy successor of the national hero. 97 

b. Of officers: Holding a rank by commission. 

3685 Lond. Gaz. No; 2014/6 His Majestics Commissioned 
Officers. 1758 J. Buace Plax Afar. Syst. 16 To be signed 
by himself, and witnessed by two of his commissioned 
officers. 1867 Smvtu Sailor's Word-bk,, Commissioned 
Officers, those appointed by commissions. Such are ad- 
mirals, down to licutenants, in the royal navy}; and in the 
army, all from the general to the ensign inclusive. 

e. Of ships: Put in commission. 

386 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 6Goz The heavy Armstrong guns.. 

are being supplied to all the newly commissioncd ships. 


+Commissionee’, Obs. [see -EE.] One to 
whom a commission is given. 

17xg M. Davies A then. Brit, 1. 336 Unless the Contest hap- 
pens to be between some of the Patentecs, Commissionecs, 
or Officers in Chancery, . ; 

Commissioner (kfmi:fonoz). Forms: 5 co- 
myscyoner, commyssyoner, 6 -ar, -issionar, 
-yasionor, ¢tc., 5- -issioner. [In form, f. Com- 
MISSION s6.14-ER1, but really an anglicized form 
of F, and Anglo-F*. comzission(at\aire, corresp. to 
med.L. commissiondrius, £. commiésstén-em: see 
-ARY, -ER? ; the sense being ‘one belonging to or 
entrusted with a ComMIssION ’.] iN ge5 

1. One appointed or.deputed by commission to 
carry-out some specified work, such as a judicial 
or other investigation, the negotiation of ‘a’ treaty, 
peace, etc. ; adelegate; also, a member of a com- 
mission charged with such a business. < ~ 

1448 J. Suitttncrorp Lefé, (Camden Soc.) App. 139 Payde 
to the mynesters of the seide citee..or to other comyscyon-- 
ers. 1474 Caxton Chesse 153 Vycayrs, licuetenauntes or 
commyssyonersof the kyng. 2557 Pavnet Barclays Fugurth 
44 Electe to be onc of the examinours or commyssioners to 
make inquisicion of these thre'pointes. 1625 Sir J. Srnap- 
Linc Div, Poems 112 The Devil had Commissioners abroad. 
1959 Ronertson fYist. Scot, 1, 111. 183 No commissioner 

eared in the name of the kitig and queen. 1844 H. H. 
Witsox Brit, India V1. 65 Two several missions had ar- 
rived..to propose 2. conference at Donabew with the British 


COMMISSIONERSHIP. 


commissioners, 1848 Macauay Hist. Eng. I. 93 [In-the 
Scottish Parliament} the commissioners of the burghs_ 
were considered merely as retainers of the great nobles. 
2863 H. Cox /ustit, 1 ix. 155 Inquiries by Royal commis- 
sioners are instituted solely by exercise of the Royal prero- 
gative, or may be regulated by statute, - - - 

b. A member of a permanently constituted com- 
mission or government board; esp. in the titles of 
such boards, as the Kailway and Canal Traffic 
Commissioners, Charity Commisstoners, Civil 
Service Commissioners, Ecclesiastical Comntis- 
stoners, Commissioners of Inland Revenue, of 
Income Tax, ete. .In Scotland, one of the persons 
elected to manage the affairs of a non-corporate 
town, corresponding to the bailies or councillors 
in burghs. 

In 17th c. applied toa J.P., as a member of the Commis- 
sion of the Peace. : 

(1532 ict 23 Hen. VIL, c 5 Euery of the said Commis- 
sioners shall haue and perceiue foure shillings for euery 
day that they shall take paine in the execution of this com- 
mission of Sewers, 1623 Beaum. & FL. Coxcomdv.i, What 
a clod-pole commissioner is this! 1647 CLARENDON //is¢, 
Reb. 1. 1843) 40/1 The Arch Bishop. .was..made one of the 

mmissioners of the Treasury. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 
1x. vi. §51 One Hynde called before the Commissioners Ec- 
clesiastical for Usury. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5449/3 Charles 
Cockburn, Esq., to be one of the Commissioners of Police in 
North-Britain. 1803 Aled. Frud. X. 169 The Commissioners of 
Stamps .. did their best to prevent the prosecution of indi- 
viduals for the sale of what I term innocent articles. x85x 
Maynew Lond, Labour I. 457 (Hoppe) The sewers within 
the City .. are in a distinct and strictly defined jurisdiction, 
superintended by City-Commissioners, 1886 JVhitaker’s 
Gees ae, Charity Commissioners for England_and 
Wales. . Chief Commissioner. .Second Commissioner. .Com- 
missioners. . Assistant Commissioners. 

c. The representative of the supreme authority 
in a district, governmental department, etc.; now 
the recognized title of officials at the head of 
various branches of the public service, etc. 

1535 CoverDALe 1 A/acc.ii. 25 Matathias. .slewe y* kynges 
commissioner, that compelled him to do sacrifice.  x609 
Biste (Douay} Il. /udex, Heliodorus a ‘sacrilegious com- 
missioner was severely beaten by Angels. 640 W. Brap- 
suaw Unreas, Separation 100 That .. the civil magistrate 
hath power to set over the churches of Christ in his 
dominions, commissioners and overseers which are not 
specially appointed by Christ in his Testament. 1884 R. 
G. W. Herpert in Hall Alall G. 17 Nov. 8/1 You have 
been selected by her Majesty’s Government for the appoint- 
ment of Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland. 1886 
Whitaker's Alnanack 140 Works and Public Buildings .. 
First Commissioner, /éid. 148 Metropolitan Police Office 
-;Commissioner..Assistant-Commissioner. Jbid. 296 Pro- 
vinces, etc. under the Administration of..Chief Commis. 
sioners, Assam, British Burma, Central Provinces. 


d. + Commissioner of bankrupt; an_ official 
formerly appointed by commission of the Lord 
Chancellor to administer the estate of a bankrupt. 
Lord High Commissioner: the representative of 
the Crown at the annual General Assembly of the 


Church of Scotland. - 


1708-15 Kersey, The King’s High Commissioner in Scot- 
land, a Nobleman, who represents the Person of the King of, 
England. 1766 Cowrer Let. 7, Hill27 Oct., If every dealer 
and chapman was connected with creditors like you, the poor 
commissioners of bankrupts would be ruined. 1767 Brack- 
stone Comzt, U1. 285 Commissioners for that purpose, when 
aman isdeclared a bankrupt, shalt have full power to dispose 
of all his lands and tenements. 1809 Tomuins Laz Dict. 
s.v. Bankrupt, The Lord Chancellor grants a commission 
to such discreet persons as to him shall seem good, who are 
then styled commissioners of bankrupt. 1883 Whitaher’s 
Abnanack 199 ‘Vhe established Church of Scotland. .the 
General Assembly .. is presided over by a Moderator .. the 
Sovereign is represented by a Lord High Commissioner. 

e. An agent, steward, factor. Sc. 

1884 Q. Victoria Afore Leaves 202 Mr. Loch’s father was 
the commissioner for the late Duke .. and the present Mr, 
Loch. .is commissioner to the present Duke, 

+2. C. of Newmarket heath: a foot-pad, slang. 

31sgz Nasne P. Penilesse (cd. 2) 6a, 1 am vacuus viator, 
and care not though I meete the Commissionars of New- 
market-heath at high midnight. | re 
°3.°A betting-broker; a book-maker. s/ang. 

1860 All ¥. Round No. 75. 582 Legs—that is Blacklegs— 
the betting brokers were formerly called; but now .. they 
are Turfmen or Commissioners, 1887 E. J. GoopMan Yoo 
Curious viii, Right you are, sir, exclaimed: the. commis- 
sioner, taking out his betting-book and pencil. 4 

+ 4. One who commits a crime, etc. Ods. 

1677 W. Greenmict in Spurgeon Yeas. Dav. Ps, ix.12 
Authors, contrivers, and commissioners of this scarlet sin.- 

5. Sometimes used for ComMMISSIONAIRE. 

Inmod. Dicts. 89, . . 

6. One who commissions, 

7. attrib..ond Comb. ..  : : : 

1640 in Rushw. As. Cold. ux. (1692) I. 49 They had 
served His Majesty in_quality of. Commissioners-Ambassa- 
dors. 1925 De For Voy. round W. (1840) 39, 1 caused my 
commissioner letter of mart to be read_to them all. 1837 
Syp. Smita Led. Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 268/1 The love of 
what is just had not excited the Commissioner-Bishops. 

Commi'ssionership, [f. prec. +-SHIP.] . 

lL. The office of a commissioner. s : 

28:5 Scorr Guy AY, iii; Commissioner Bertram; he got 
his commissionership in the great contest for the county. 
1826 Disrauir Viv. Grey ui, After revelling in his fair 
proportion of commissionerships and under-secretaryships- 
1884 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 3/2. Native Department. .is to 


In mod, Dicts, 


COMMISSIONLESS. 


be established as an indispensable adjunct to the High 
Commissionership (in Bechuanaland]. 
2. The district under a territorial commissioner. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 19 Nov. 3/2 If the Government is wise 
they will add to his commissionership the whole of the 
Kalahari desert. 
Commi'ssionize, v. zonce-wd. [see -12E.] To 
subject to a commission or commissions. 
* 1860 W. Wess in Aved, Ties 4 Feb. 118/2 He has a 
pious fear of fraud and filth, and commissionises the town. 
Commi'ssionless, ¢. [see -LEss.] Without 
a, commission, 
x6y8 Osuorn Adu. Son (1673) 219 Upon sight of a Com- 
missionless Navie that King James sent. -—- 
[Commissionship: erron. form for Conmts- 


SIONERSHIP, q. Vv. 

(Given by some Dicts. as a reading in the quot. from 
Scott cited s.v. ComisstoneRsHiP,)} 

Commissive (kgmi'siv), 2. [f. L. type *con- 
missto-us (ck. promeesstvzes), f. commiss- ppl. stem 
of commnztttéve to COMMIT : see -IVE.] Characterized 
by commission or active agency. 

1816 CoLeripce Mev, (1836) I. 389 Renders me justly 
responsible for my actions, omissive as well as commissive. 
1822 — Lett, Convers., etc. 1. 165 Any form of disrespect, 
omissive or commissive. 1847 C. G. Appison Contracts 
i. i, § x (1883) 243 A tenant.. guilty of commissive waste. 

Commi'ssively, adv. [f. prec,+-tx2.] By 
way of (giving) a commission. 

1852 De Morcan in Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(2889) III, 322 You tell J. Graves, not commissively, ‘ please 
to show’, but permissively, ‘you may show’ this letter to 
Professor De Morgan, . 

+ Commisso'rial, a. Obs. [f. L. commtssori-us 
(f. commissor, agent-n. f. committére)+-aL.] = 
CoMMISSARY @. 

2743 (¢z¢Ze), The Emperor’s Commissorial Decree to the 

iet of the Empire, at Francfort. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. 
Geog. I. 571 A Commissorial-Court is appointed to deter- 
mine the dispute, 

+Cominissory, -ary. Olds. =ConmMIssuRE 2. 

1848-77 Vicary Anat. iii. (1888) 27 The. .commissaries or 
seames of the hones of the head. J/did. The thirde and 
fourth bones be called Parietales .. and they be deuided by 
the Commissories both from the Coronal and Occipissial. 

+Commissour, comyssour. Obs. [app. 
-our is the Anglo-Fr. form often substituted for 
other original suffixes, here prob. for F. -azre, Sc. 
-ar (cf. COMMISSAR).] = COMMISSARY. 

1430-50 Gregory's Chron. 145 Takynne and delyveryd to 
the comyssours and deputes of the sayde kyngys. Jé/d. 
146 The comyssoures or deputes of the sayde kyngys. 

Commissural (kpmisiiierAl), a. [ad. L. com- 
misstiral-ts, £. commissitra: see next and -aL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a com- 
missure; chietly in reference to the commissures 


of nervous tissue. 

1839 Topp Cyc, Anat. II. 224/1 The lips may be thrown 
forward by the contraction of the labial and commissural 
fibres, 1847 Jé7d, III. 627/1 The brain is. .made up ofa series 
of smaller masses .. connected _by what are called commis- 
sural or uniting fibres. x869 Barinc-Gounp Orig. Belief 8 
Distinct ganglia with commissural cords and nerves. 870 
Hooxer Siva. Flora, Umbelliferze .. normally there are 6 
vittee in each carpel, 4 between the primary ridges and 2 on 
the commissural face. 

Commissure (kp'misiitz). Also 5 comys- 
sure, 6 commyssure. [ad. L. commésstira putting 
together, joining, f. comaetss- ppl. stem of com- 
mitt-ére to put together: see Comat and -URE. 
So F. commissure from 15th c.] 

‘L.A joining or connecting together; the line or 
surface along which two parts touch each other 
or form a connexion; a joining, juncture, seam. 
' ¢1420 Pallad, on Husb.v.42 His comyssurein ertheit stont 
so depe, And oute of it olyve ayein wol crepe. 1616 Surrt. 
& Marku, Country Farm 355 Any chinker, gaping, or rift, 
betwixt the commissures and joynts of the two barkes. 1624 
Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1672) 60 The sole Inconvenience 
of Shaking and Disjoynting the Commissures with so many 
strokes of the Chizel. 1677 Pror Oz/ordsh. ror Bent cir- 
cularly to the hinge or commissure of the valves. 1729-sx 
Campers Cyel., Couentissture, in architecture, etc., denotes 
the joint of two stones. 17839 B. Martin Nat. Hist. 
£ng., Stafford V1, 189 Their Striz not being bent to the 
ommissure as those of all Oysters are. 1842 Blackw. 
Mag, LIL, 159 The opposite halves .. were placed in dif- 
ferent hands, and a commissure effected by cementation. 

Jig. 1678 Cunwortu /ated/. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 557 They 
made the Juncture and Commissure betwixt God and the 
Creature, so smooth and close, that where they indeed 
parted, was altogether undiscernible. 

2. A joint between two bones; formerly often 
applied to the seams of the cranial bones. 

xs4ar_R. Copanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Y° commys- 
sures or seames of the brayne panne or skull. 1607 TorsELL 
Four. Beasts (1673) 109 There is no commissure or seam 
in his scull..but it is a continued bone. 1865 Grote Plato 

s Xxill. 170 That my bones are held apart by Commissures. 

3. The line formed by the meeting surfaces of 

the two lips, eye-lids, etc. Se 

,3836 Topp Cyc?, Anat, I. 306/2 There are three eye-lids 
{in Birds}, two of which move vertically, and have a hori- 
zontal commissure. * 1872 Darwin_Emotions vii. 193 The 
commissure or line of junction of the two lips forms. a 
curved line, with the concavity downwards. : 

b. The connexion of the lips, eye-lids, ete. at 

the angles, : hae ‘ . 

39788 Phil Trans. XLIX, 19 A cancerous tumor.. 
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reached from the commissure of the lower lid .. of the right 
éye. x807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 395 Dr. 
Cusack made an incision through the lower lip, beginning 
at its right commissure. 1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 399 
The commissure of the lips being drawn back by the first 
and second finger. 

4. Various bands or bundles of white or grey 
nerve-substance, which connect the two hemispheres 
of the brain, different parts of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, and the two sides of the spinal cord ; 
also, a nerve-cord connecting two ganglia of the 
nerve system in insects, etc. 

The various commissures of the brain and spinal cord are 
known as anterior, middle, posterior, white, grey, etc., 
according to their Rogoeg and colour. 

1809 Afed, Frul. XX1. 159 What they say of the commis- 
sures of the brain and cerebellum. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 
paz The hemispheres of the cerebrum are united chiefly 

y a broad expansion of medullary matter .. called the 
corpus callosum, or the great commissure of the brain. 1840 
G. Extts Anat. 21 The chiasma, or commissure of the optic 
nerves, is a squarish-shaped body. x842 E. Wirson Axa. 
Vade-M. 366 The office of these commissures is the 
association in function of the two symmetrical portions. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Al nin. Life x20 The bands of 
nerve-fibres uniting the various ganglia are termed ‘com- 
missures’ when they unite the ganglia of the same pair, 
e.g. the cerebral. : 

b. A band of muscle, etc., connecting two parts 
of the animal body. 

1870 RoLteston Axim. Life 31 Two long delicate bars 
of cartilage which are.. anteriorly connected with each 
other by a fibrous commissure about the level of the angle 
of the lower jaw. . : 

5. Bot. a. The line of the cohering faces of two 
carpels; b. in mosses, the line of junction of two 
cells, or of the lid and mouth of the sporangium, 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 236 Bearing the seeds at 
the commissure along with the valves. 1863 BERKELEY 
Brit. Mosses Gloss. 311. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 149 
Umbellifera: .. carpels separated by a commissure. — 

+ Commi'stion. Obs. [ad. L. commistion-em 
(so F, comméstéon 15th c.), n. of action f. comonts- 
cere to Cosarix.] = ComMixrion, ComMMixTURE. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. &. v. x\viti. (r495) 166 Com. 
mistion of the mater. 1545 Raynotp By7th Mankynde 79 
Commistion of the cholericke humour and the bloude to- 
gether. 1609 Bite \Douay) Nw. xix. 13 Sprinkled with 
this commistion. 1658 J. RowLanp Aoufet's Theat. Ins. 999 
Generated by the commistion of male and female, | 1667 
Boye Orig. Formes § Quat., From the bare commistion of 
the Corpuscles. . 

Commit (kfmit), v. Forms: 4-6 committe, 
-ytte, 5 comytt(e, 5-6 commyt, 6 commytt, 
conmit, 6-7 comyt, 7 committ, comitt, 5- 
commit. fa, ¢. and pple. committed; also 
contr. pa. pple. 5 comytt, 6 commytte, commit, 
[ME. committe, ad. L. committ-cre to put together, 
join, also (cow- intensive) to put for safety, give 
in charge, entrust, deliver, f. com- + mitt-ére to 
send, put forth, etc. Another type had been pre- 
viously taken from French as comise, COMDIISE.] 

I. To give in charge, entrust, consign. 

1. trans. To give to some one to take care of, 
keep, or deal with ; to give in charge or trust, en- 
trust, consign Zo (a person, his care, judgement, etc.). 

¢ 1386 Craucer ATelzbens ? 339 Thanne shul ye committe 
the kepyng of youre persone to youre trewe freendes. 1423 
fe I Kingis Q. exevi, The fatall Influence, Causit from 

evyn, quhare powar Is commytt Of gouernance. 1477 
Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 33a, Committe alle thy causes 
to god. 1494 Fapyan Céron, 1. xxxiii. 26 To this woman 
.. Was commytted all the gouernaunce of the lande. 1535 
Covernace t Sav. xvii. 20 Dauid .. commytted the shepe 
to y° keper. xss2 Anr. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 6 The 
christin pepil committit to our cure, x161x Bite Ps. xxxi. 
5 Into thine hand I commit my spirit. 1747 Col. Rec. Penn. 
V. 122 In committing goods of such a value to the Indian 
Traders, 1870 Stannope Hist. Eng. Il. x. 61 He could not 
venture to land the troops committed to his charge. 

+b. To commend by prayer or imprecation. 

1868 Grarron Chrox. II. 113 Committing them wholy to 
the Devill for their contumacie. 1599 THYNNE Aziznadv. 
{1865) 60, I sett end to these matters; comyttinge you to 
god, and me to your curtesye, 

ce. refl. in sense 1. Also, to trust oneself zo (the 


elements, the sea, etc.) ; formerly also adso/, = ref. 
1538 Starkey Zneland 1, i, 22 To them wych in grete 
tempest wy! commyt themselfe to the daungerys of the see. 
1568 GraFTon Chyon. 11, 68 The king. .understanding that 
the Archbishop would commit himselfe to his arbitrement. 
1599 Sir J. Havwarpe is¢ Pt. Life Hen. 1V, 68 The Duke 
.-presently departed to Calic, and so committed to sea for 
England. x6xz Woopati Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) Pref. 8 
By curing of such as committed themselves to his weak 
skill. x7s3x Jounson Razubler No. 150 78 To set rocks. .at 
defiance .. and commit his life to the winds. 1838 S. 
Parker £iflor, Tour (1846) 5x Committing myself to God. 
d. Zo commit adntintstration: see quots. 
zssg{see Committine vb. sd.}. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
§ 200 If that he make no executours .. the ordinary may 
commit the administration of his goods to others. 1607-72 
Cowe Jnterpr.s.v. Administrator .. If the Administrator 
die .. it behoves the Ordinary to commit a new administra- 
tion. @1626 Bacon Max. & Uses Com. Law 68 The Arch- 
bishop of that province where he dyed is to commit the 
administration. 1767 Brackstonr Com. I1. 506 It is ne- 
cessary for the ordinary to commit administration afresh, 
of the goods of the deceased not administred. 
e. To commit to writing (to paper, etc.) +_ to 
put in writing, write down for preservation, record 


COMMIT. 


in writing; so {40 commit to history (obs.). To 
commit to mentory; also simply to commzt (collog.): 
to learn by heart. 

1868 Grarron Chron, II. 69 Alanus, Herbertus, and other 
-. that commytted to story the doyngs of Becket. 1576 
Firemtnc Panoplie Ep. 226 The Epistle is worthie to be 
committed to memorie. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth 
1. (1723) 72 There was little Leisure to committ any thing to 
Writing. x74x Watts /mprov. Mind (1801) 143 Things which 
we would commit to our remembrance. 1793 G. Crunr in 
T. Beddoes Lett. to E. Darwin 33 Not having committed 
any thing to paper relative to him. 1875 Jowett Plato 
ted. 2: V. 129 No longer compelled to commit to memory 
many thousand .. verses. 1883 Afauch. Guardian 22 Oct. 
5/4 When the bashful bard had committed his verses to 
print. Afod. He always writes his speeches carefully first 
and then commits them. 


2. To put into some place or receptacle to be 
kept safe or dealt with in some way; to consign. 
Obs, exc. in commit to the earth, to the flantes, 


etc., in which there is now a notion of de/ver. 

xgsz Bk. Com. Prayer, Burial, We therefore commit his 
body to the ground. 1587 Led, in Lansd. A/S. 115 Art. 93 
Committinge the pepper into caskes, 3612 Suaxs. Wit. 
T. u. iii, 95 Commit them to the fire. c161x Cuarman Jéiad 
xxi. 223 E'll find an urn of gold t’ enclose them .. and to 
rest Commit them, 163% Wenver Anc. Fun. Mon. 847 
Taking off the Lead, and committing it to sale. 1678 BuTLER 
Hud. m1. ii. 562 We idly sit .. Our Hands committed to our 
Pockets. 1749 SMotLetr Regicide v. vii, To the cold grave 
commit my pale remains! 178 Priester Corrupt. Chr. 
II. tx. 187 Great numbers. .were. .committed to the flames. 
1878 Mortey Diderot I. 165 They committed all the ori- 
ginal manuscripts .. to the flames. 

8. spec. To consign officially to custody or con- 
finement ; to send to prison, esp. for a short time 
or for trial: a. with complement, /o prison, ete. 

1467 Ord. IWorcester xxxviii. in Eng. Gilds 391 Wout he 
be commytted to prison for felony. 1495 def ir Hen. FIL 
c. 10 §1 To take the bodies of the seid persones .. and 
theym to comytte to Warde. 1549 Latimer and Seri, bef 
Edw. V1 (Arb.1 74 He would be punyshed and commytted 
to ward. 1632 AH/igh Commission Cases ‘Camden) 315 She 
shalbe committed close prisoner to Newgate, 1678 Cun- 
wortn /zted2, Syst. gor Committing a Homicide intu prison, 
1793 Birackstone Comet. (ed 12) 343 He may apprehend, 
and commit to prison, all persons who break the peace. 
1833 Hr. Martinrau Three Ages iii. 96 The magistrates 
committed the prisoners to the House of Correction for one 
month each. 1876 Green Short //ist, vii. 351 Four prelates 
+. Were ., committed on frivolous pretexts to the Tower. 

b. simply. 

1568 Grarron Chron. II, 387 The Erle of Arondell taken 
and committed. 1397 Suaks. 2 //en. JV, v, ii, x12 You 
did commit me. 1656 BramuALL Refplic. vi. 231 Power to 
administer an Oath, or to commit a Malefactor. 1752 
Frecpinc Amelia Wks. 1775 X.17 This fellow is a gambler, 
and committed for cheating at play. 1886 Law ef, Wkly. 
Notes 197/1 To commit a solicitor for breach of an order to 
deliver a bill of costs. 

absol, 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisi Prins (ed. 4) 1. 866 
The sheriff had not any authority to commit, 1855 Ma- 
cauLay Alist. LV. 623 Justices were unwilling to commit. 

4. Legislation. To refer or entrust (a bill, etc.) 
to a committee. 

16zx Evsinc Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 9§ To proceede 
with those Bylles which are comytted. 1640-1 Lp. Dicsy 
Pari. Sp.9 Feb. 6 This .. Petition should bee committed. 
1678 Marvet. Growth Popery 33 This Notorious Bill..was 
read a second time, and committed. 1778 H. Lauress in 
Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev, (1853) 11. 235 Although your Ex- 
cellency's observations are committed, I am much mistaken 
if every member of Congress is not decided in his opinion 
in favor of them, 2818 Jas. Mint Brit. Judia II. v1. i 39 
This bill... when, in the language of parliament, it was 
committed, in other words, considered by the House, when 
the House calls itself a committee. 

II, To commission. (Cf. Commitres.] 

+5. To charge with a duty or office; to com- 
mission, appoint. Obs, 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 85 The tresorers and chaungers that 
were comytted to receyve the money. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A. 1. xxx. 142 And rewlers shal be there commytted for 
to rewlethem, 1523 Lp. Bernens Frozss. I. cccix. 468. 1549 
Compl. Scot. (1801) 152 Tua consulis .. quha var committit 
to be cheiffis and captans of the armye of the Romans. 


III. To perpetrate or perform (in a bad sense). 
[This sense existed in Latin from the earliest period : its 
actual genesis is doubtful ; it may have been ‘to put forth’, 
‘to put together’, or ‘to engage in’,] 
6. To do (something wrong or reprehensible) ; 
to perpetrate, be guilty of (a crime, offence, etc.). 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 90 Thoffence that Eneas hath 
commytted ayenste me. 1548 Upatt, ete. tr. Erasw. Par. 
Acts 89b, I haue committed nothyng agaynst my countrey- 
men. 2583 Even Jreat. Newe Jed. Arb.) 18 Yf any man 
committe murther. 1565 Jewet Reply Harding (1611) 363 
Thou shalt not commit Vsurie to thy Brother. 1§83 Go.p- 
inc Calvin on Deut. vi. 34. When we haue committed God 
any faults let vs be afrayd. x6xx Binte 2x. xx. 14 Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. 3x6.. Everyn AZem, (1857) 1. 
166 The monstrous murder of Nero committed on his 
mother Agrippina. 1789 Bentuam Princ. Legisé, xiii. § 1 
There are some offences which all the world can commit. 
288 Cruise Digest ied. 2) Il, 2 That the grantee shall not. 
commit felony or treason. 1876 GREEN Short Hist. iv. 166 
Responsible for crimes committed within its bounds, : 


‘Db. (a folly, an error, etc.) : ‘ 
“1896 Suaks. Aferch. V. u, vi. 37 Louers cannot see The 
pretty follies that themselues commit. 1625 Bacon Zss.,. 
Friendship (Arb.) 177 Absurdities, Many..doe commit. 
1667 Mitton P. L, vit..26, I oft admire, How Nature -s 
could commit Such disproportions, 1826 DisraELi Viv, 
Grey vu. i, What radical error had ‘he ‘committed? 1872 


COMMIT. 


E, Pracocs Mabel Heron 1. iv, 70 It is a piece of folly .. 
which I cannot think of permitting her to commit. 
te. adsol. To commit an offence, offend; to 


commit adultery or fornication. Ohs. 

1860 Bratz (Genev.) Rot, Argt., When man .. committed 
most abominably, both against the law of God, and nature. 
x6os Sans, Lear. iv 83 Commit not with mans sworne 
Spouse, a16r3 Overnury Characters, a Very Woman 
f 3) She commits with her ears, for‘certain ,. she has been 
ain with in her understanding, 16az Br. Mountaau Déa- 
tribe 434 You did not commit againstit voluntarily. 1643- 
60 {see Comauttine Af4, ab.) : 

a. Aumorously. To do, perform (something 


put by the speaker on a level with an offence). 

1678 Burirn And. wt. ii, 962 Lampoons, the only Wit, 
That Men, like Burglary, commit, 1781 Ginnon Deed, 
F, UL, 80 The saint once ., imprudently committed a mi- 
racle. 1826 Disraeut Viv, Grey ui, ‘Committing’ puns, 
1837 Dickens Pickw, xiv, ‘My dear ma’am,’ said Tom 
Smart—he had always n great notion of committing the 
aminble, 1875 Wintxev Life Lang. viii. 147 A person 
commits thus an addition to language. . 

te. 70 commit marriage. (Perh. in 1594 = 
‘joined, made up’) 

1594 Lviv Afoth. Bond, 1. iit. 81, T have been tamperin; 
as long to have a marriage committed betweene my wenc 
and Memphio’s oncly sonne. a1zoq L’Estrancr (J. A 
creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brisk 
gamesome lass. i 

IV. To put together, join, engage, involve. 
+'7. To connect, join, unite, fasten, Ods, 

1545 Ravnoip Jyrth Aaukynite 47 Vessels .. committyng 
and joynyng the testicle to Peritoneum. 1578 Banister 
fist. Man i295 Thus are the ribbes committed to the 
Vertebres. 1667 H. Monn Div, Dial. iit. § 28 (1713) 250 
A company of Rings closely committed together. 1672 
Grew Anat, Plants 5 Vhe two main Branches..are not 
committed into the Seminal Trunk of the Plume, 

+8. Lo comnitt battle [I.. committere pugnam): 
to join battle; to engage in battle. Ods. rare. 

1826 Pilyr. Perf. iW. de W. 153t) 112, We be con- 
streyned to commyt batayle and fyght. 1630 R. Jounxson 
Kingd, & Comme, 466 Here was committed that memor- 
able warre. r 

9. To engage (parties) as opponents or com- 
petitors, to match; to bring into contest, involve 
in hostility (zak). ‘A Latinism' (J.). ? Obs. 

r6rz-5 Br. Hats Contlenp/. vi. Recollect. Treat. 1062 He 
that hath broughe us into this field, hath promised us vic- 
tory. God knew their strength, ere he offred to commit us. 
1620 — //on, Mar, Clergy ut § 18 ‘To be committed with 
avy reasonable or scholler-like antagonist. 1677 Grerin 
Damonol, 1867) 240 From hence, as when fire and water 
are committed together, ariseth 2 most troublesome con- 
flict. 1804 Castiennacn in MWeflesley’s Disp. (ed. Owen) 
262 It commits us in hostility with the three greatest mili- 
tary powers of the empire, 3825 Hart. Batnunst in Gurw. 
Disp. Wellington X. 5, 1 apprehend everything from his 
committing the army with Buonaparte, oe 

+b. fig. ‘To place in a state of hostility or in- 
congruity.’ (J.) Obs. rare". 

1645 Mitton Sonn, xiii. Jv 47, Lawes, Not to scan With 
Midas’ cars, committing short and long. 

c. To involve in hostile or disagreeable rela- 
tions; to ernbroil. [Cf F. commettre le pre avee le 
fils (Littré).J 

18g Mitman Lat, Cho. (1864) IV. vit. v. 158 The revolted 
son... whom it was their interest to commit irrevocably with 
his father. x 

10. ‘fo expose by some compromising act to 
possible risk, danger, or suspicion; to involve, 
compromise, (Sense not in Johnson or Todd; in 
Webster 1828.) 


Walker says ‘First used in Junius’s Letters in a sense 
unknown to our former English writers. ‘This sense is bor. 
rowed from the French, and has been generally adopted by 
different writers’, : , 

02770 Funins Lett, (W.), You might have satisfied every 
duty of political friendship without committing the honor 
of your sovercign, 1793 T. Jurrenson Writ. (1859) IIT. 454 
The importance of restraining individuals from committing 
the peace and honor of the two nations, 1816 J. Gitcunist 
Philos, Ltym, 37 Yet Dugatd Stewart has committed the 
reputation of his understanding, by asserting, ete, 1863 
Mas. C, Crartn Shads, Char, vi. 157 Shakespeare has never 
once committed his character in such a way that we should 
refuse cordially to grasp his hand. i 

b. To engage or pledge by some implicative 
act (fo 2 particular course), 

{786 Bunny 4 dastings Wks. x842 11, 227 Warren 
Hastings, by the said guarantee, did .. pledge and commit 
the A hlick faith of the company, and the patos) 1839 
W. 2, Fonrsrrn in T, W. Reid Z£7/¢ (1888) I. iv, req If T be 
not speedily comuerited to the slave trade cause, I shall be 
committed to something clse, x878 Froupn Carsar xv. 245 
Pompey was deeply committed to Cwsar's agrarian, Jaw, 

G, ref. ‘Vo compromise oneself, da, To pledge 
oneself by implication Zo a course (evil or risky). 

1799 Walpoliana xii. 8 They hesitate and wait for the 
public opinion .. they are afraid to commit themselves by 
Speaking out. 1803 Newson 29 Dec. in Nicolas Disf, (1845) 

+ 336 ‘The Queen ., would hardly commic herself in com- 
municating secrets toa Frenchman. 1839 J. H. Newaan 
Par. Serm. 1V. ii, 40 This is what comes of committing 
ourselves to an evilline ofconduct, 1861 Sat, Rev, 14 Sept. 
269 ‘The strength of a snub lies in the sudden apprehension 
that we have committed ourselves, 1863 Buckiy Civilic. 
(38691 IIL. iv. 193 ‘The preachers had now committed them- 
selves too far to recede, 1875 Stunns Const, fist. IT. xvii. 
6o4 When the question is put barely before them they avoid 
committing themselves, a ; 

'| Of doubtful sense or position. | 

.5833 Lo, Branana /rvise, fy) ccclyxxiv..650, 1 commytts 


684 


newer tolyuc [jantais je ne venlx vivre) without thou shalte 
derely abye it. 1621 W. Sctaren 7'ythes (1623) 223 Commit 
not to incurre suspicion of making so worthy parts seruice. 
able to priuate respects of any. 

G ? Error for ‘admit’, or ‘conduct’. 

xs98 famous Viet. ten. VW, ix. 97, Lam glad_that he is 
come. .Commit him to our presence. /0id, 109 Commit my 
Lord Archbishop of Bruges into our presence, 

"1‘To consider, regard, account.’ Cent. Dict, 
A mistake, founded on a corrupt reading ‘com- 
mytted’ for ‘compted’ counted. 


Commitment (kpmitmént), [f Comsur + 
“MENT. Contmettement is found in Anglo-Fr. sta- 
tutes of Henry V (Godef.).] The action of com- 
muting, in various senses ; committal, 

1, The action of entrusting, giving in charge, or 
commending. 

3677 R. Cary Chronol. un. u.u. iit, x1 To forbear the 
Commitment of his Fathers Government unto him. x8:5 
Cuaumenrs Let, in Life (1851) UL. 12 A daily. commitment 
of oursclves to those promises which are in Christ Jesus, 
1853 Sait's Alag. XX. 516 Vhe irrevocable commitment of 
the public welfare. .to the numerical majority. 

b. The committing of the care and custody of 
idiots to a responsible person. (Cf. Commrrrnx 3.) 

1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 896 The Lords Justices.. 
entrusted, .with the care and commitment of the custody of 
idiots and lunatics. iva nk 

2. The action of officially consigning to custody 
or confinement, or the state of being so consigned ; 


imprisonment, confinement, esp. previous to trial. 
x6zr Exsine Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 25 His warrant 
to the Keeper of Newgate for the comittment of Roberte 
Moore, 1645 Mrq. Worcester in Dircks Life viii. (1865) 
127 Since my commitment to the Castle of Dublin. 1688 
Col. Ree, Penn 1, 241 No Order to keepe him under Com- 
mitment, 1765-9 Beackstone Comme. w. xxii. (R.), In this 
dubious interval between the commitment and trial, a 
risoner ought to be used with the utmost humanity. 


182, 
vp. Ssuta IVzs. (189) IL. go/t ‘This..makes every cinnie 
commitment more terrible than a conviction. 185x Dixon 
W. Penn viii. (1872) 65 Warrants of commitment to the 
Tower, 1883 19th Cent. May 904 Juvenile commitments 
for crime have largely diminished. 

b. A warrant or order of committal to prison, 

1955 Mem, Capt. P. Drake 1, xv, 142 We.. chose New. 
gate, and a Commitment was ordered to be drawn accord. 
ingly. 1827 Lo. Foutrstone in art, Ded. 1365 The name 
or names of the persons who signed the commitment. 1836 
Marrvat Japhet lix, My commitment to the county gaol 
was made out. | 7 , 

3. Legislation. The action of referring or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee, 

1640-2 Lp. Diany Parl Sp. 9 Feb. 8 When this Petition 
was first presented, there might bee more reason for the 
Commitment of it. 16g8-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 190 
The prepay question before you is the commitment of this 
Bill. Now how shall you commit it?_ 1797 H. Watrove 
Men. Geo, 111 (1845) 11, vi, 128 Mr. Conway. advised de- 
ferring the motion ull the day of the commitment, 3800 ‘I’. 
Jevrerson Writ, (1830) IIL, 448 They have got their judi- 
ciary bill forwarded to commitment. 1870 Stanuory //ist. 
Lng, IL. 102 Upon the commitment got a sufficient party to 
add such a Clause. 

+4. The action of committing or perpetrating 
(an offence) ; = Costsrission 12. Ods. 

3611 Srrup //ist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xx. (1632) 972 The commit- 
ment of that parricide. 1650 W. Hantiry Good News to all 
People 19 Upon the Commitment of sin, r6gr W. Dunitan 
Maranatha 18 The outward acts and grosser commitments 
of sin. 1738 Common Sense (1739) 11,71 ‘Yo prevent the 
frequent Commitment of new Crimes, 

+6. The action of engaging in or commencing 
(hostilities) ; hostile engagement. Obs. rare. 

3645 Mitton Tefrach. Wks, 1738 1. 234 ‘Yo be made the 
commitment and close fight of enmity and hate, 1793 T. 
Jurrenson I77#. (1859) 1V. 75 Prohibiting the commitment 
of hostilities, 

6. The committing of oneself, or being com- 
mitted (to n particular course of conduct, ete.). 

1793 ‘T. Jurrerson IWrit. (1859) IV. 62 Urge one [an 
answer) as much as you can without commitment. 1872 
Daily News 9 Feb., An unreserved and open commitment 
to measures of Reform, 1880 E. Mynes in f/edlenica 5 
Without commitment to any especinl political opinions, 

b. An engagement. 

1864 Disrartsin Darly Ted, o2 Sept., The commitments 
of the country are too great..we have entered into engage- 
ments which it is dificult to fulfil. 1883 Pal? Alal? G. 
13 July 5/2 Moncy is of course easy still, as there are no 
fresh commitments. 


Committable, -ible (kgmitib'l), a. [f. Com- 
MIT + -ABLE: cf, I. commet(ables sce -BLE, and ad- 
mittable.) That may be committed. 

1646 Sin ‘T. Browne Pend. Zp, wv, xii. 219 Mistakes come 
mittible in the solary compute of yeares, 1664 H, Mone 
Myst. Inig, iv, 10 Most hainous sins committable against 
Christ. axzx6 Sourn Serut, (1737) VII, ars There is no 
sin committable by man... but .. is capable of being made a 
sin of presumption, x804 Bentitan HAs, X. 414 Offences 
committed and committable, 1883 Miss Broucuton Selinda 
1. i, iv. 56 The one unforgivable sin committible by women 
against men. ‘ : 


Committal (kémittal), sd. [f£ Cosnnr + -an.] 
The action of committing, in various senses. ~_ 

1, The action of entrusting, giving in charge, 
consigning, or commending.” ~~ 

1830 Frasers Mag. I. 243 A careful committal to the 
memory of the: ladies alphabeted in Clayton’s Court Guide. 
4858 Trisncnt Parables 197 The soleinn committal, ,of such 
a charge to the Priests and Levites, 


COMMITTER,. 


attrib, . 1886 Pall Mall G.6 Oct. of: The body was ine 
terred in the ante-chapel, where the committal prayers were 
said by the Vice-Master. : 

b. Comimittal to writing. . 

x84x G. S, Faure Province, Lett, (1844) 11, 319 The actual 
committal of Liturgies to writing, 

2. The action of committing to confinement. 

1823 New Afonthly Mag. UX. 433/2 The committals to 
prison. 1860 Froupe fist, Eng We 61 His arbitrary com- 
mittal had no pretext of law for it. 1881 Daily News 
13 Apr. s/4 The committal, trial, and conviction of his wife. 
‘“b. A warrant or order for imprisonment, : 
; ee Life § Adv. Cat 4x To demand the committal in 
yriting, 

8. Legislation. The action of referring or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee. 

1818 Parl. Deb. 1415 Between the second reading of the 
Lill and its committal in the house, 282g stu. Keg. 5% 
Lord Lansdown moved the committal of the bill. 

4. The action of doing or perpetrating (an 
offence, etc.) ; = Commission 12, 

162g Ussirn Ausw. Yesutt 249 The committall of these 
smaller faultes. 1728 Br. P, Brown Prac, Understanding 
UL Vi. (1737) 227 An..internal Sensation of Remorse on the 
Committal of wicked Actions. 1856 Sat. Rev, 11, 289/2 
The Bishop of London's. committal of a flagrant .. breach 
of the Church’s law. 1886 R. Davey in Antignuary Mar, 
x22/1 The committal of that awful crime. ” 

+5. Engaging in or commencing (hostilities), Obs. 

1971 flist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 11/1 The actual com- 
mittal of hostilities, 

6. Committing or compromising oneself: sce 
Comin 9. . 
1835 J ait's Mag. II. 378 ‘Do not commit yourself.’ An 

what docs this apprehension of committal imply? 

Commi'ttal, a. collog, [app. a back-forma- 
tion on s0n-committal sb. used attrib] That 
commits or compromises (a person, or oneself). 

(1863 W. Prietas Speeches vi. 140 Mr, Mann's specch has 
the same non-committal tone.) 1884 Punch 9 Feb. 62 A 
candid opinion on this point is extremely committal, 


+Commi‘ttance. Obs. rare. [f. Commun a+ 
eANCE: cf. remittance from Fr.] A committing, 
1650 E.xerett. conc. Usurped Powers 7a The people's non- 
cominittance of any power to their Representees, 
Committar, obs. form of Commirrer, 
Committed (kpmitéd), ppt. a. Ef. Cosme +. 
-ED!.] Entrusted, Sag ype. put in prison; done, 
perpetrated, etc.: see the verb. . 
1593 Suaks. Lucr. 972 The dire thought of his committed 
evil. 1649 Lovetack Althea in Prison, Like committed 
Ninnets, I With shriller throat shall sing. 1660 Hist, Indep, 
tv. 10 ‘The sad remembrance of their committed crimes, 
1846 ‘Trencn Afirac, ix. (1862) 21x The Church binds and 
looses by a committed, and not an inherent power. 
Committee (sce below), Also 6 commytto, 
comyttie, -ittio, 6-7 committie, 7 committey, 
-itie, -itty, -itte, comittee. [Subst. use of Inte 
Al. committe, committee pa. pple., substituted for 
F. commis, £. commettre to Comair: cf words like 
appellee, in which the suffix repr. IF. ¢é of the pa. 
pple. of 1st conj, ; also ¢rastee. The pronunciation 
was orig. (kpmit?), which is still retained in 
branch I, and in Scotland may be heard also in JI, 
But the few verse quots. from 1606 onward have 
(kPmi'ti), and this is the recognized pronunciation 
in JI. Practically, the existing senses 2 and 3 
have, through this distinction of accent, come to 
be distinct words.] 
I. Applicd to an individual; vow (kpmiti). 
+1. A person to whom some charge, trust, or 
function is committed; 2 commissioner, commis- 


sary. Obs. exc. as in d, 7 

1498 slcé rx Hen. VII, c. 16 The Kinges Committees or 
his patentces for the kepyng of the seid Toun, 1823 Fitz. 
nena, Srv, 23 The garden or his commytte or graunte 
shall tende, and offre mariage to the warde, 1579 Funsn 
Confut, Sanders 347 The Bishop of Rome hath beene 
made the Committie of diucrse Councels, to receive the 
subscription, 1598 Baruyr Zhear, Warres v. iii, 133 The 
Comittic, or Purneyour generall, who hath charge to pro- 
uide all Bastiments, prouision, and other necessaric things. 
1606 Warner Adi, dng, xv. xcvi. 383 By great, by needy 
Mal-Contents, by Credulous, and’ Vitious, Work Romes 
Committees, 2620 Hottann Cayiden's Brit, 1. 331 Nicholas 
Wotton, .thrise chosena Committee about peace between the 
English, French, and Scotish. 1623 Cocneran, Comittee, 
bess re whom a matter is committed to be ordered or de- 
cided, 

‘+b. One of a number of persons to whom a 
particular business is delegated; a member of 
a committee in sense 2, Obs, —* ee 

1587 Harrison dugland un. viii. (1877) 1.178 The bill is 

ut to certeine committees to be amended. 1618 Sir R, 

AUNTON in Mortesc. Papers 73 Mr. Comptroller, one of our 
fellow Comittces, 1628 Coxn On Litt, (1809) vil. 1x These 
committees when they meet, they elect one of them to sit 
in the chair in likenesse of the speaker, ae 

+e. The title of each of the 24 directors elected 
annually by the Enst India Company to manage 


its affairs. Obs, : 
268: R, Knox Hist, Ceylon Ep, Ded., To the,. Four and 
Twenty Committees of the Honorable the East-India 
Company. 1706 Lend, Gaz. No, 4216/3 A General Court.. 
to declare the Choice of the Goyernour, Deputy, and 24 
Comniittees. 1838 Beveripor Mist, /dia 1-1. x. 228 The 
management was entrusted to seventeen directors, or, 29 
they were then called, committees, . . bashes ee 


COMMITTEE, 


. a. Court of Commitiees (of Guy's Hospital): a 
court of 21 members, whose duties are the financial 
management of the Hospital, and the appointment 
of new Governors. 

0928 Act 1x Geo. I (Guy's Hospital, The several persons 
hercin-after named ., are hereby declared to be the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and one and twenty Committees of the 
said hereby erected Corporation, 1890 /rinted Notice, 
Gaye Hosp. Mectings of the Court of Committees will be 
held upon the following dates, 

2. Law. A person to whom the charge of a 


lunatic or idiot is committed. 

1765 Bracksrone Comm, 1. viii. (R.), If he be found nox 
coutpos, he (the Lord Chancellor] usually commits the care 
of his person .. to some friend who is then called his com- 
mittee, x88 Lp, Sr. Leowanns Sandy Bh. Prop. Law 
xvii, 118 ‘he powers given by the Act .. may be exercised 
by guardians for infants, by committees for lunatics, 1884 
Tints 27 Oct. 4/5 She was the committee of the lunatic, 


wx607 Cowne Juterpr. 5. yy says'This word scemeth to 
be something strangely used in Kitchin, fol. 160, where the 
widow of the’ kings tenant being dead, is called the com- 
mittee of the king’: but Kirewin Yerised, (1598) has lc. 
‘et sa fee est committee Ie Roy', translated (1653, p. 3x4) 
‘and his Wife is committed to the King’. 

TI. sspplied to a body: vow (kpmi'ti), 

3. A body of (two or more) persons appointed or 
elected (by a society, corporation, public meeting, 
etc.) for some special business or function. (Cf. 
1 b, which shows that each member was originally 
called a committee.) 

ence, in the usage of Parliament, or other legis- 
lative assemblics ; 

Committee of the whole Houses the whole of the members 
sitting as a committee to consider the details of a measure 
which has been ‘committed ’, or for kindred purposes, as in 
the Committee of Supply, Committee of Ways and Means; 
hence the phrases (0 resolve itself into a Committec, to go 
tuto Contmittee, to be in Committee, etc. Select or Special 
Committee : one consisting of a small number of members, 
selected to investigate a special matter. Standing Com- 
mtttlee ; a permanent committee appointed to deal with all 
matters within a particular sphere, during the existence of 
the body appointing them. Yotnt Committee: one com- 
fond of members nominated by two or more distinct 

odies, such as the Iouses of Lords and Commons, in 
order to arrange the terms of joint action, adjust differ. 
ences, ete, 

x62x Eusinc Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 39 The wholl 
House a Comittee, the same being adjourned ad libitunt, 
3626 Meapr in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1 #7 III, 225 ‘the Com- 

“mons having chosen a Committee of Hight..to deliver some 
fourtcen Articles spe him unto the Lords. 1640 Sir E. 
Deninc Sp. on Relig. 18 Dec. vi. 2t ‘Chis grand Committee 
~-did authorize a Sub-committee. 1643 Declar, cone, Ire- 
fand 33 The examination of Colonell Audicy Mervin given 
+-tinto a select committee of the House of Commons. _ 1675 
Octisy Brit. Introd. athe East India Company .. Regu- 
lated by a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee of 
24 Assistants, 1733 Swirr Legion Club, Let them form a 
grand committee, How to bague and starve the city, 175 
Scots Mag. Aug. Fi The house having resolved itgelt 
into a committee of tle whole house upon the .. bill, _180z 
Med. Frnt. V. 356 The subscribers met, and named a Com- 
mittce of administration to regulate the expences, 1827 
Hatta Const, Hist, (1876) ILI, xv., 143, In, June 1689, 0 
special committee was appointed to inquire into the mis- 
carriages of the war in Ireland. |x - FH. Wison Brit. 
India II, sg2 The motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
for going into Committee onthe Bill. «87x Rustin Munent 
P. Pref. (1880) x1, L had the honour of being on the com- 
mittee .. for the victualling of Paris after her surrender. 
1880 MeCantuy Own Simes IV. lili. 285 Many nights of 
discussion were occupied in committee, 
4b, A meeting or session of such a body. Obs, 

1637-30 Row LTist, Kirk (1842) p. xx, I was to go to Ldin- 
burgh to attend the committcy of the Parliament. 1666 
Perys Diary 14 June, Away to White Hall to a Committee 
for Tangier; where the Duke of York was, and Sir W. 
Coventry, and a very full committee, x71z E. Cooxn Vay, 
S. Sea 124 This Day a Committee was held. x742 i. 
Watrote Lett. H, Maun 22 Jan. 1.78 The night of the 
Committee, my brother had got invalids at his house. 

TIT. attrib. and Comb., as committee chantber, 
day, meeting, voont; ‘} committee cut (see quot.); 
committee-man, a member of a committce. 

x660 Trial Regic. 44, 1 was admitted into the *Committe- 
chamber, 1691 Woop Ath, Oxon. 11. 743 They mostly had 
short hair, which at this time was commonly called the 
*Committee cut, 1640-2 Kirkends, War-Conu Minebh, 
(x855) 84 Johne Gordone. .undertakes to produce his sone.. 
at the next *Committie day, 1654 WurtLocie Zootomia go“ 
Truly the Carter and *Committee-man, must be fain to tast 
of the same kettle. 2663 M/agellune or O. Cronrwelt (1672) 
3x The chief Committe-man of the Association. 1809 Kun- 
DALL Srav. I, y, 27 The deputies .. were anciently called 
committee-men, 1883 Liovn Lb Flow U1, 123 My father 
is gone to a “committee meeting. x772 Town & Country 
Mag. 93 Passing a *Committce-room, wherconlyonemember 
was holding a committee, . 

Fence (xonce-wds.) Committee v, trans., to fur- 
nish with a committee; Commi-ttecing vii. sb., 
the procedure of 2 committee; Commi'tteeigm. 

1845 CaniyLe Cromwell (1872) V. 39 Caballings and Com. 
mittecings. 1864 Reader 23 Jan. 95 Mere encouragement 
of committecism and private blatancy. 1889 Home Mis. 
stonary (N. Y.) Dee, 372 They are officered and committeed 
from their own number, 


Committeeship (kpmit7-fip). 
-SHIP,] The oitee gp 
(now in sense 2), 

3670 Mitton Hist. Eng. wr, Wks. (285) 98 Trusted with 
aan io pnd other gainfull Offices. ‘1812 Examiner 

w. II. . 


ff. pree,, + 
or function of a committee 


685 


28 Dec, 8312/1 A controversy respecting the committecship 
of a lunatic. | ee 

++ Committent (kgmi'tént), Obs. [ad. L. cont- 
mitlent-em, pr. pple, of commitiire.) One who 
commits something to the charge of another. 

xgox Br, G, Hoorun Pree, Louse Conroc. Vind. 38 The 
Archbishop... is not suppos’d to make the House 2 Com- 
mittee. to Consider, and Report to the Committent. 

Committer (kpmitos). [fF Cosmur + -en1.] 
One who commits (a crime, etc.). 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11, 275 ‘Tha that wes commit. 
taris of the cryme. 1545 Brnxi.ow Lament, tob, As well 
«sufferers of such vices, as the committers. @ 1617 Hirron 
Wks. IL. 291 Committers of all manner of vngodlinesse. 
1752 Canty //ist, Eng. U1. 451 Any body that should.. 
discover the devisers, counsellors, or commmitters of the 
king’s murder. @ 1834 Lamn Aor. & Pers. Deformity Wks. 
560 A real committer of a murder. 

tb. absol. One who commits adultery or for- 
nication. Obs, (Cf. Conmur 6c.) 

1604 Duxicur /Sonest Wh. Wks. 1873 HH. 36 If all your 
commitiers stood in ranke They'd make a lane (in which 
your shame might dwell), .from hence to hell. 

Committible, var. form of CommirraBLy. 

Committie, -y, obs. ff, Commirrun. 

Committing (kgmitin), vd/. sb. [see -1Na!.] 
The action of the verb Commit; commission. 

15g in Strype Anu, Ref 1. App. viii. at The .. commit. 


- tinge of administration of the goodes of the intestate, 1586 


‘Tuynnzin Holinshed Chvox. ILL, 1435 ‘Vo he without the 
committing of a fault. 23619 Downs Biathan. (1644) 132 
OF Affirmations and Denyals, of Omissions and Commit- 
tings. 16gx Honnvs Levrath. 1. xxvii. 151 ‘The Commit. 
ting of that which the Law forbiddeth. , 

. The action of referring to a committee : sec 
Comair 4. 

1640 Ly. Dicey Parl, SA. 9 Feb. 6 The committing of 
this Petition may give countenance to that designe. 

Committing, A~f/.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG%,] 
That commits, in various senses; see the verb, 

1681 Fravun Right Man's Ref. 278 The committing acts 
of Faith, 19785 Burn Justice of L’eace, Commitment (1..), 
The committing magistrate, 1886 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 
9/2 The committing magistrates .. were among those who 
memorialized for a reprieve. 

+b. That commits an offence, adultery, etc. ; 
lustful. (Cf, Comarr 6c.) Obs. rare. 

1643 W, Cantwriciit The Sieve t. v, He survey'd each 
Virgin With a most eager and committing look. 1660 
Gaupen Brownrig 235 They had such committing and 
scandalous looks. . 

Committor (kgmirtg2). Law, [f. Comat v. 
+-OR in its specialized sense as the corrclative of 
-eu.J A judge (usually the Lord Chancellor) 
who commits a lunatic or idiot to the charge of 
another (the commitice: sce COMMITTED 2). 

Commizx (kfmiks), v. Forms: 5-6 co(m)- 
myx, -ix(e, 6- commix. [The pa. pple. com- 
mixt, comyxl, is found in 15th c. (along with the 
sh. commixtion, commixion); the present stem 
commix appears a good deal later. As the same 
relative order is found in the case of admixt, 
admix, mixt, mix (the last being the Jatest of all), 
the inference is that the L. pples. comsmixt-us, 
admixt-us, mixt-us were first adopted as commixt, 
admixt, mixt, and that the final -¢ was then 
taken to be the native ppl. ending, as in his-4 (eest), 
and commix, etc. thus assumed as the stem. See 
more fully s.v. M1x.] 

1. ¢vans. To mix or mingle together ; to blend. 


Now arch, or poet, 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 567 Figges grounde Comyxt 
with flour. 1472 Ripney Comp, Alch. v. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 
149 Elements comyxt and wysely coequat. 1570 Jun Math. 
Pref, 9 The Quantities of two thinges Commixt. rg72 
Bossewe.n A rmorie u. 32 Cotes commixt with two of the 
honorable Ordinaries. 1607 Torsnis. Serpents (1653) 615 
Commixe the ashes of a arr with .. the seeds of” trenue 

reck. x6ro Bannouen Afeth. Physick mt. v. (1639) 106 
Fou may commix with the said things verjuyce. 1798 Art 
Bagi Vintners & Wine-Coopers 1z Beat them till they 

e throughly commix'd, 1709 Huarne Collect. 5 Tec. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II, 321 Tin and lead commixt. 1772 Jack- 
son Jagan in Phil, Trans. LXIL. 6 Commixing three 
spoonfuls with a gallon of malt liquor. x855 Sinceton 

irgil 1, 178 Gore with foam commixed, 

b. of things immaterial. 

2596 Edward ILL, 1, iii. 54 Profit must with honour he 
commix'd, x6ox Cornwattyes Zss. u. xxxi. (1631) §6 This 
so sweetly commixeth her defects with those thoughts of 
ine 1665 J. Wenn Stone-leng {x725) 219 They commixt 
set Forms ..in one and the same Temple. “1674 Prayvronn 
Shill Mus. 1. 59 Ehis Mood that is so commixt with fancy 
and airy reports, 1809-10 CoLenince Friend (2818) I. 134 
He will confound and commix all things spiritual and tem- 
poral. 1859 Fonstanquis Life ¢ Labours (1874) 537 The 
squeaking and grunting commixed of a herd of swine, 

+e. of persons. Obs. 

xGzz Ainswortn Annot, Pentat. Deut. xxiii. 8 They .. 
might enter into the congregation and bee commized with 
them. 1659 Evetyn isc. Writ. (1805) 117 Lest..a certain 
impure. rabble enter, and commix themselves with our 
citizens, @1688 Bunyan Confess. Faith Wis, 62 The sons 
of God commixing themselves with the daughters of men. 

2. To intermix, mix up; to intersperse. 

xg92 No-body & Some-b. (1878) 209, We will not have a 
Clawbacks hand comixt With such heroick peeres, 1847 
H, Muze First Jnfpr. vi. (1857) 102 With these [fields] 


“ar® commixed innumerable cottages. 


COMMIXTION, 


8. intr, (for reff.) 

wsxg Sour Zlemenis in Wart, Dodsley lL, 11 These ele- 
ments..commix together daily, 26x Suans, Cymtd. 1. ii. 
55 ‘Lhe Smile, mocking the Sigh, that it would flye From so 
diuine a ‘Temple, to commix With windes, 1065 MARLrY 
Groatius Low-C. Warres o6o Such as through greediness 
of hooty, drew upon them ruine by commixing with the 
burning Ship. 1675 Punn Lay. Pres. Interest Discon, 52 
They will commix ng Iron and. Clay. 1776 G. Camenere 
Philos. Rhetoric 1. 252 So far is this pleasure from com- 
mixing with the pathos, 1845 Crouci Karly /oems xiv. 9 
Oh, with ming commixing ] thy breath of life shall feel, 

4, intr, To copulate. Ods. 

16x0 Huauny O/. Arg Citie of Gad 56¢ The women with 
whotme they (Devills] comixe. 1661 Rownry Zhrac. Wonder 
tv. i, Curses the man she did commix withal, 


+ Commixa‘tion. Os. rare. [n. of action f. 
prec. vb. + -ATION.] = ComMMIXTION, 

1598 Svivester Du Bartas iwi. Biden (1605) 294 ‘The trim 
commixation Of confus'd fancies, full of alteration, Makes 
th’ vnderstanding hull. 


Commixed, commixt (k@mirkst), ~A/ a. 
fori. ad, L. commixt-us, ya. pple. of commaiscé re, 
~ coms together + misc?-re to Mix, mingle. After 
the formation of the vb. comemetx (see above), this 
was treated as its pa. pple, and spelt commix'd, 
mens | Mixed together, commingled. (In 
early use chiefly participial ; see the vb.) 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on Mush, 1. 404 Lyme and gravel pany es 
«xgg2 ‘I, Warson Pocus (Arb) 208 ‘Teares commixt shall 
further forth my good, 1610 W, Fotsancuan Art of Survey 
1. Hi. 3 Simple, as Clay, Moulde .. Or commixt as .. clayie, 
sandie Earth, 1610 Banrouan Meth, Jhysicle vu. xxi. (1639) 
409 Commnixed affects and causes, 1694 Wusrmacott Script, 
Herb, 8 vis... drawn from comimixed apples. 1820 W. 
Sconusny Arctic Rar. L g21 ‘The two commixed manses, 

Commizxing (kpmirksin), v4/, sh, [f. as prec. 
4+-ING!,) ‘The action of the vb. Comm, 

x6r0 Banrouen Aleth, Physick wt. v, (2639) 106 The com- 
mixing of those things. ‘ 

Commixion, obs. variant of Commixrion, 

Commi'xt, 7//. a.: see Commix, Comaix ep. 

+ Commirxt, v. Obs. rare. [f. Commix ppl. a. ; 
ef, Apwixr, (The early pa. pple. commixted may 
have been direetly f. L. cen ntne He = COMMIX, 

48x Caxton Tulle of Old Age Hv. UR, Suppl ) The 
natural substaunce of the Soule is symple, and is not com- 
pored nor cominixted st aye of dyucrs natures. 1483 —-- 
Gold, Leg. 30/4 Vhis holy sacrament in which the brede & 
wyn ben commyxzted. x45 Ravnoun Byrth Mankyude 
fh ij, Then wold they commixt them selfe with the seed. 
1584 kt, Scor Discov. Witcher. xt, xxi, 229 ‘There are in 
milke three substances commixted, 

Commixtion (kpinikstion, -tfan)., Obs. except 
in senses 5,6. Also 8. 5 commyxcion, -yxyon, 
5-6 -yecyon, -yctyon, 5-7 commixion. [ad. L. 
commixtion-em (n. of action f.commixt- ppl. stem of 
commiscére to COMMIX), or a. its Ir. repr. comix. 
tion (15th c. in Litiré), The early variant com- 
mixcion (with the ordinary -czor for -¢tor) led to the 
forms commiccton, commiction, commixion, of which 
the latter was in established use in 16-17th c. 
CoMMIsTION represents another variety of the J..] 

41. The action of mixing or blending together, 
commingling. Obs, 

1387 Teevisa Deser, Brit, (Caxton) 34 By commixtion [ed, 
1527 commixion] and medlyng ..the contre langage is 
appaired, 1460-90 Bk, Quintessence 21 Wip commixtioun 
of be 5 essence of gold and peerle, 1543 ‘Inanunon Vigo's 
Chirurg. « i.a Commixtion of humours. « 1677 Bannow 
Serm. Wks. 1683 11. xxiii. 338 United .. without any con- 
fusion, or commixtion. 1760 Pansons in Phil, Trans, LI, 
675 The commixtion of snow with aquafortis, Fi 

+ b. Blending (of wines or the like), garbling. 

1608 Pennyless Parl, in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) NL 72 It 
shall be lawful for muscadines, in vintners cellars, to indict 
their masters of commixtion. 

+e. of persons. Obs. 

1636 TE. Dacrustr, Machiavel’s Disc. Livy 11. 274 Accom: 
mixtion of new inhabitants, 1667 Lise, Relig, Hing, 34'The 
true Ancient Primitive Episcopacy..was ballanced or man- 
aged by a duc comminxtion of Presbyters therewith, 

B. 1393 Tnevisa Barth, De P. R. . xx. (1495) 47 Couen- 
able and temperate commyccions ofelementis. 2471 Ririny 
Contp. Alch. v. xi. in Ashm. (2652) 150 Of kyndly Com. 
myxyon. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 437/2 The preest maketh 
commyxcyon of wyne and water. 1525 Lo. Bernuns /roiss. 
IL, xf. 124 By reason of commyctyon of this maryage. 
1627-97 Feiruam Resolves I. \xix. 105 The height of friend- 
ship, when two similary Souls shall blend in their com- 
mixions. 1669 W. Rowzano tr. Schroder’s Chym. Disp, 
62 Destillation, Infusion, Decoction, or Commixion. | 1689 
C Pactr tr. Clauber's Wihs. 1. 143 A spiritual Commixion, 


+2, Sexual union, copulation. Ods. 

¢1480 Mirour Saluacioun 1066 Marie bare vs a son with- 
out mans commixtionne, 14.. Prose Ber agi in Anglia 
VIIL. 136 Fulynge. .oute of wedloke with vnicueful com- 
mixtions, 1826 Filer, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 202 bh, With. 
out the commixtyon of sex, 1673 Guirsrin Zing, Pop. 
Cevent, 11. ix. 199'The commixtion of Male and Female, the 
procreation of Children. 

B. 2532 Mone Confut. Tindale Ws. 37/1 Cleane from 
anye late commixcion and carnal knowledge of their wiues. 
2543Necess. Docty, N j b, Unlawful commixion ofa marryed 
man with anye other woman, than with his owne wife. 

+3, Commixed condition or state, commixture, 

1432-s0 tr. igden (Rolls) 1. 3 Makinge a commiation of 
athynge profitable with a, sweetnesse mellifluous. 2536 
PBecrennun Cro, Scot, (1821) I. 20 Pepill. .alliat under ane 
commixtioun of blude. 1660 Bovte New Exp. tye Mech. 


COMMIXTURE. 


{. (1682) 4 Stopples..of common Plaister..which would by 
reason of the.exquisité commixtion of its small parts deny 
all access to the external air, ae 
. 1606 Suaxs. 77.4 Cr. tv. v. 124 Were thy commixion, 
reeke and Troian so, That thou could’st say, this hand is 
Grecian all, And this is Troian. 

+4. concr, A mixture, compound. Qés, 

“rgrq Barctay Cyt. § Uplondyshu:s. (Percy Soc.) 26 He 
couthe make playsters, and newe commyxcyons. 1604 T. 
Waicur Passions v. 17% So many thousand sauces, and com- 
mixtions of spices. 

5. Rom. and Se. Law. (See quots.) 

1628 Coxe On Litt.177., Hotchpot. .a commixion of divers 
things together. 1754 Ersuine Princ. Sc. Law (1870) 117 
Though the new species could be produced from the com- 
mixtion or confusion of different substances belonging to 
different proprietors, the same rule holds. 1823 Crasb 
Technol. Dict., Contmixtion, a method of acquiring property 
in the Scotch law, by mixing or blending substances belong- 
ing to different proprietors. 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 
II, Ivii. 932 So in the case of commixtion, specification, etc. 

6. The putting of a small piece of the host into 
the chalice, typifying the reunion of body and soul 


at the resurrection. 

1872 W. E. Scupamore Nolitia Enchar. 585 The Roman 
custom of putting a small piece broken off the Host into the 
Chalice. called the Commixtion, or Commixture. [Cov- 
mixture is the word used in the following pages of the book.] 

Commixture (kgmirkstitis). [ad. L. commetxt- 
tira, £. commixt-: see prec, and -URE.] 

1. The action or fact of mixing or mingling to- 
gether ; union of ingredients or constituents. 

@ 1592 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 2or But it so fast was 
fixed to wy hart, Ioind with vnseparable sweete commixture. 
x610 Be. Hart A fol. Brownists § 56 Your odious commixture 
of all sorts of people in the body of your Church, 1643 
Mitton Divorce u. xix. (1851) 114 The souls union and com- 
mixture of intellectuall delights. 1794 G. Apams Nat. § 
Exp. Philos, WW. xxv. 85 Warring interests and opposite 
views..are made to produce order by their proper com- 
mixture, 1832 /rase7’s Mag. IV. 354 A law enforcing the 
commixture of tartar emetic in every gallon of spirit. B69 
Farrar Fam. Speech iv. (1873)123 Whileall other tongues... 
have undergone perpetual commixture and change, 

b. (with @ and pl.) 

1607-12 Bacon Ess, Nobility (Arb.) 188 By a commixture 
of good and euil Actes [1612 Arts}. 1672 MAYNWARING 
Anc. & Mod. Pract, Physic 8x The various results from 
different commixtures. 1846 Hawtuorne A/osses, Rappa- 
cint’s Daz,, There had been such a commixture, 

2. The condition or product resulting from mix- 
ing things together ; a mixture, a compound. 

1593 SHaxs. 3 Hen. VI, uw. vi. 6 My Loue and Feare, 

lew'd many Friends to thee, And now I fall. ‘Thy tough 

‘ommixtures melts. 1601 Cornwattyes Ess. xv, Demetrius 
was a Commixture of vertues, and vices, 1725 BRADLEY Fam. 
Dict. s. v. Planting, A Comixture of Street Filth, Sea-coal 
Ashes, and some Horse-Dung with it. 1794 Suttivan View 
Nat. 1. 222 Aimespherie air may be considered..a com- 
mixture of an acid and water, and a fixed fire. 1849 
Murcmson Siluria xx. 491 Seeing in this commixture. .the 
indications of long and slow action. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
IL, x. i. 578 The temple contains a strange commixture of 
Brahmanical and Buddhist worship. 

‘+ 8. Complexion (in its earlier sense). Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. ZL. Z. Z.v.i.296 Faire Ladies..their damaske 
sweet commixture showne, ‘Are Angels vailing clouds. 

+4 = Commixrion 2. Ods, 

1682 G. Vernon Lift of Heylyn 181 Monks and Friers, 
who fancied themselves to have had unclean commixtures 
with her, 

+5. Rom, and Sc. Law. = CoMMIXTION 5. 

17..Ersxrne is cited in WetstTer, 

6. =Commxtion 6. gq. v. F 

x850 Neate fist. East. Ch. 1. 520 This commixture, if 
not absolutely primitive, is .. of very venerable antiquity. 

Commi, -ly, obs. forms of CoMELY. 

Commocion, -cyon, obs, ff. Comsorron. 

+Commodate, v. Obs. [f. L. conmodat- ppl. 
stem of commodd-re: see COMMODE v.] 

L. trans. To put in order, adjust, arrange, 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success, 11. viti. 138 She. -may therby 
commodate many matters, and salue many breaches. 

2. To adjust, suit, accommodate ro. 

31656 Ear. Monn, Advt, fr, Parnass, 178 One who wisely 
knew how to commodate his actions to his princes genius, 

8. To lend. 

Hence Commodating vi. sb. and AJ/. a. 

x6x1 R, Fenton Usuryt. iv. 16 Selling, exchanging, com- 
modating, or lending. 1887 Daily Ted. 2 June 5/2 The ac- 
commodating—or, to put it in Latinity more correct than 
that of the Statute, the ‘ commodating ‘—Librarian. 

Commodate (kpmédtt), sb. [ad. L. commo- 
dat-um loan, neut. of commodat-us, pa. pple. of 
commoda-re to accommodate, lend: cf. Fr. com- 
modat.| Rom. Law. A free loan of anything not 
perishable, to be returned unimpaired to the lender. 

x77 st Cramuers Cyc?, s. v.. A commodate .. is gratis, 
and does not transfer the property... Things which consume 
by use, or time, cannot be objects of a commodate. 1754 

ERSKINE Princ, Sc, Law (1809) 286 Commodate .. In this 
sort of loan, the property continues with the lender; the only. 
Heo the borrower acquires in the subject is its use, after 
which he must restore the individual thing. 8x8 CoLe- 
BROOKE Oblig. & Contracts 1.75 In the case of commodate 
or loan for use. 1880 Murrneap tr. Justit., Gains 1. § 90. 

Commodation (kpmdédéfen), [ad. L. com- 
modation-ent, f.commoda-res see COMMODE v.] 

t1,. Accommodation; convenience, adaptation 


for'use; mutual arrangement. Ods, 
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‘3648 J. Geree Might overcoming Right (1649) 15 The 
danger of commodation on such concessions. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1.i.5 Some Objects. have .. a mediate 
and preparatory usefulness to Mankind, though. .in them. 
selves and immediately they have not that commodation. 
2. Law. The lending of a thing, to be returned 


after use unimpaired: cf. ComMMODATE sb. ? Obs. 

1gg2z West Symbol. 1.1. §15 Of Commodation or Lending 
of thinges which may be restored. Commodation, is a Con- 
tract reall, whereby. .euen the verieselfe same thing in deede 
may be restored and not in liew thereof an other of the same 
kinde, as an horse, a booke, etc, x6rz R. Fenton Usury 
1. iv. 18 In commodation, or lending to vse. 


+Commorde, 2. Obs. Chiefly 18the. [a. Fr. 
commode, ad. L. commod-us that has due measure, 
suitable, convenient, accommodating, etc., f. com- 
together + #od-zs measure, due measure: see 
MoveE.] 

1. Convenient, opportune, suitable. 

1637 Heviin Asi. Burton 163 Thisisthe place. .sopricked 
and commode, as 1 findeitin the. .said oldebooke. 1668 Mrs. 
Beun Orvoonoko Wks. 1871 I. 164 We were dressed, soas is 
most commode for the hot countries. r740 H. WatroLe 
Let. H. S. Conway g July, A vast palace. .vastly commode 
eperially to the cicisbeo-part of mankind. 

. Of persons: Accommodating; gen. in a bad 
sense. Const. /o. 

1g2z STEELE Consc. Lovers v. iti, One of those Commode 
Ladies who lend out Beauty, for Hire. 1728 Vanor. & 
Cis. Prov. Husb. w.i, So Sir! am not I very commode to 
you? x760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) I. 188 The com- 
mode matrons, and compliant fair, 

Commode (kgmoud), sd. Also 7 comode. 
[a. Fr. commode (in Littré in senses 1 and 3), 
subst. use of adj. commode: see prec.] 

1, A tall head-dress fashionable with women in 
the last third of the 17th and first third of the 
18th centuries, consisting of a wire frame-work 
variously covered with silk or lace; sometimes 
with streaming lappets which hung over the 
shoulders. 

7688 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm,) AVilit. Couple Wks. (1775) 
328 At last the knight .. struck off her commode, _ x692 
D'Urrey Marriage Hater Prol. 55 Wir'd Comode. .Cock’d 
Three Stories high. 1706 E, Warp “Hud. Rediv. 1. x. 7 
Stiff Commodes in Triumph star’d Above their Foreheads 
halfa Yard. @ 1717 Parneti Allegory on Alan 28 Nor 
with long streets and longer roads Dangling behind her, like 


commodes. 1730 Mrs. Devany Axtobiog. § Corr. I. 238 
a would be as awkward here as if I was to wear 2 com- 
mode. x 


Prancué oa Costume I, 130, 1883 Aston 
Soc. Life Q. Anne 123 The commode .. originated in the 
court of Lewis XIV and was there called a /onéange because 
it had been introduced by Mlle. Fontange. 

+ 2. [cf. ComstopE a. 2.] A procuress, bawd. Oés. 

1721 Cisper Czsar Epil., Was it not Bold..to..make the 
Tragic Muse commode to Love, 2753 Foote Eng. tin Paris 
1, (1763123 A pretty Lodging we have hit upon; the Mistress 
a Commode, and the Master a—. 

3. A piece of furniture with drawers and shelves; 
in the bedroom, a sort of elaborate chest of drawers 
(so in Fr.); in the drawingroom, a large (and gen. 
old-fashioned) kind of chiffonier. 

1786 IF. Tytter in Lounger No. 79 ? 5 A labyrinth of 
chests of drawers, commodes, cabinets and boxes. 1823 
Scotrr Let. 29 Oct. in Lockhart, We did not open Mr. 
Baldock’s commode .. Lady Scott, the party most inter- 
ested in the drawing room, thinks mirrors .. better things. 
1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (x863) 353 An. inde- 
scribable picce of furniture calied a commode, consisting of 
three drawers of dark mahogany, perched upon long legs, 
and surmounted by four shelves enclosed within glass doors. 
1862 H. Aivé Carr of Carriyon U1. 17» A fow rickety chairs 
and tables, beds, and commodes. x890 Boston (Mass.) Frat, 
25 Feb. 1/3 We place on sale a Bedroom Suit. .It has the 
wide French bureau and the 1890 English commode. 

4. A small article of furniture enclosing a chamber 
utensil; a close-stool. 

185r Times x Apr. 11/4 Inodorous chamber commodes 
affording great comfort to invalids. 18977 Pall Mfall G. 4 
Mar. he At the corner of this passage ...is a commode for 
the use of the women, 

5. attrib. and Comd., as commode box. 

3093 Lond, Gas, No, 2832/4 A Commode Box witha Head- 
ress. 

tCommorde, v. Obs. [ad. L. commodare to 
suit, etc., f. commod-zs suitable : see ComMOoDE @.] 
a. To suit. b. To fit or furnish zit (something 
appropriate). ¢. To put in order, repair (cf 
ACccomfoDATE 8), 

1658 R. Francx North, Afent. (1821) 68 By noon..the tide 
will commode us for our northern passage. 1665 J. Wrens 
Seeker Crs FH Modern Architects. -have thought fit 
to commode every Order of Columns with a proportionate 
Pedestal, /éid. 53 Scamozzi was the first that commoded 
Columnations with Pedestals. 765 Prajccts in Aun. Reg. 
170/2 It would help to preserve and commode the roads. 

+Commordely, adv. Obs. [f. CommovE a+ 
pe Conveniently. : . 

1749 H. Warro.e Lett. A, Afann (1834) 11.267 You found 
the whole garden .. spread with tents which remained all 
night very commodely, 17 — Lett. Montagu No. 108 It 
will fall in very commodely between my parties, __ 

+Commo‘dement. :[f Commons v. +-irent.] 
Accommodation, conveniencing. © - : 

3654 Z, Coxe Logich (R. Sapel), The commodement of the 
publiké in the-appendages of an L 
son Renoz's Disp. Pref., The advantage and commodement ' 
of the publick in general. 7 ‘ 

Commoder;.var. of CoMMOTHER, Obs, 


oly peace. 2657 Tomtin. _ 


COMMODIODS. 


+Commo‘derate, a. Obs. [ad.L. commoide- ; 
vat-us brought into-the right measure, exact, 
pa. pple. of *commoderare, {. com- + moderare to 
keep within due measure: see MODERATE. ] 

Brought into due measure, conformed to mo- 
deration. ’ ane Aas 

1647 Warn Simp. Cobley 37 Such a commoderate way, as 
shall best please him {God], and profit his Churches. ~ 

Duly proportioned, commensurate Zo. 

x650 Butwer Anthropomet. 271 We must detract some- 
what, that these parts may be commoderate to the opera- 
tion of Nature. ian 

+Commorderate, v. Obs. varea". [f. as 
prec.; see-aTE8,] trans, To fashion according to 
moderation; to keep in a middie course between 
two extremes. : 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 77 The Independent way .. the 
Presbyterian way .. when I consider how the Parliament 
will commoderate 2 way out of both. 

+Commodera‘tion. Obs. 
Moperation.] 

1. The due adjustment and proportioning (of 
things) to each other, or to any function or use. 

z4x R. Coptann Galyen's Terapentyke 2 Ejb, In Sym- 
metrye, that is to say, that in competence and commodera- 
cyon of smal conduites lyeth and consisteth the helth, 
1578 Banister fist, A/an iv. 49 So exacte therfore is the 
makyng therof, and with such commoderation is it 
measured. /did, v.64 The commoderation of aerye, and 
fiery substaunce, 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. xvii. 172 In 
all parts there is .. a certain commoderation of the quantity 
of parts to the actions of them, 2657 Tomiinson Renon's 
Dis§. 10 That which changeth the commoderation and con- 
sistency of the matter. 2 

2. The taking of a moderate or middle course. . - 

1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. 1, ii. 67 A shewe of incli- 
nation to poperie and of commoderation with it. . 

Commoderator. Os. vare. [f. as prec. : 
see MoDERATOR.] One who takes or follows a 


middle course ; an advocate of moderate courses, 

x607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ti. 65 The wandring 
pathes which have distracted the commoderators of all 
times, some of whom will haue pictures but no images, some 
images but not so many. 7 

+Commodiate, v. Obs. rare—t,  [irreg. f. 
CommoptI-ous (or its source) + -ATE3.] = Comione v. 

1642 Eart Monn. tv. Biondi's Civ, Warres Eng. 1-v. 38 
A place whereby the enemy was much commodiated for the 
annoyance of Normandy. 

+ Commodie. Obs. rare. [Perhaps merely an 
error for commoditie, but possibly repr. an assumed 
L. *commodia: see CommoDious.] = ComsMoniry,: 

1g50 Latimer Last Serm, bef, Edw. VI, 113 He was 0 
Carnal Gospeller..to gette somwhat by it, and to serve his 
commodie. 1649 (¢##/e), A Tragi-Comedy .. ora Parliament 
Out-cry of State Commodies set to sale. 

Commodie, -ye, obs. ff. Comepy. 

+ Commodio'sity. [f. med.L. commodios-us 
Coxrmopious + -1ty.} Convenience. 

1589 Tri. Love § Fortune m. in Hazl. Dodsley VI, 182 
Unless it be for my commodiosity, 

Commodious (kfméudias), @ Also 5-6 
-iouse, -yous(e, 6 -ius. [ad. F. commodteux, 
-euse (15th c. in Godef.), med.L, commodids-us 
(Du Cange), an irregular formation on L. cont- 
modtim convenient, 2 convenience, as if there had 
been a L. *commodia, like perfidia, etc. Ch L. 
pecfidus, perfidiosus, V. perfide, Eng, perfidious.] 

+1. Advantageous, beneficial, profitable, of use. 

¢ 2420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 149 Lande argillose, .Ys coms 
modiouse, 1523 Act 14 4 15 Hen. VIII, c.3 Worstedes, 
saics, and stamins..bene right acceptable and commodious 
marchaundises, 1547 Boorne Jutrod. Knowl. 139 Thera 
fin Shetland] is nothing the whyche is commodious nor 
pleasaunt, except fyshe. xg9r W. Crowes Treat, Lies 
Venere (1637) 206 A very commodious plaister devised by 
Master John Hall. 195 Jounson Rambler No. 15523 
When a position teems. .with commodious consequences. 


+b. Const: zo (220), Jor. 
¢31420 Pallad. on Hush, xt, 177 The pyne unto all thing 
under sowe Is commodious. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen, VIII, 9 
Agood. .ordinance. .right commodious for the publike weale 
of this realme. ¢1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 
Soc.) I, 20 Drincke bothe commodius and pleasaunt to them 
which are accustomed thereunto. - 1877 B. Goocs Heres- 
sbach's Fiush, (2586) 1. 33 A Pulse. .that is most commodious 
for man and beast. 6x0 Guitumt Heraldry m1. ii, (1660) 
ror Very necessary and commodious to be inserted in this 
place. 646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep, 1. iv, 14 No way 
commodious unto us. 1748 Hartiey Observ. Man 1. iv, 
§ 455 Virtues which are most commodious to ourselves an 
others. : 
2. Convenient, serviceable, handy. arch. 
549 (Mar,) Bé. Com, Prayer Pref,, An ‘ordre ‘for praicr 
..«More profitable and commodious, then that whiche of late, 
was vsed..more commodious..for that the rules be fewe & 
easy, 2870 Det Math. Pref. 5 For _spede and more com: 
modious calculation. 1664 Power £2. Philos. u. 137 His 
commodious Solution of Difficulties. 1750 Jonxson Rambler 
No. 2? 1 This practice is a commodious subject of raillery 
to the gay. 178 — Z. P., Pope Wks, IV. 23 An edition 
equally cheap and more commodious. 1824 Dippin Liér. 


Comp. p. i, A work. .commodious in form, 


b. Const.7or.‘to; obs.). . : : 
.. €1860 InceLEND Disob. Child in Hazl. Dodstey I. 271,T 
cannot invent A way more commodious to my judgment. 
1684. R. Watter Nat. Exper., Quick-silver..is much more 
commodious for the Experiment. 2703 Moxon Afech, Exere. 
208 This Tool is most commodious to serve you. 1725 


[f£ as prec.: cf, 


COMMODIOUSLY. 


Pore Odyss. 1v. 549 That recess, commodious for surprize. 
‘184 Scotr Wav. xlvi, By this way the. general had chosen 
to ae -as most commodious for his cavalry. 

. ¢8. Occurring conveniently ; opportune. Ods. 

~ x609 Bite (Douay) 2 Macc. xiv. 5 Having gotten a com- 
modious time for his madnes. x70 tr. Leonardus’ Mirv. 
Stones 130 Thieves seize on goods by the commodious flight 
of their owners. 

+4. Of persons: Accommodating. Oés. 

1606 SHAKs. Tr. § Cx. v. ii. 197 The Parrot will not doe 
more for an Almond, then he for a commodious drab. | 
_ 5. Serviceable or convenient for accommodation, 
shelter, or the like: a. with for, ¢o. arch. 

1568 Grarron Chron. 11,9 Places which were very com- 
modius for the enemies. 16xx Brste Acts xxvii. rz The 
hauen was not commodious to winter in. 1672 Marvett 
Kek, Transp. 1. 36 England lying so commodious for Navi- 

tion. x759 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 367 The Isle of 

ldey..safe and commodious for Men of War. 

b. absol. Furnishing good and ample accom- 
modation; conveniently roomy, spacious. Now 
the usual sense. 

(1494 Fanyan vit. 4x4 The orcharde. .whiche was passyng 
commodious and pleasaunt, they defacyd. 1542 Boorne 
Dystowy i. 233 beidyes a buyldyng as ae 
an leasaunt x DEN Treat. Newe [nd. 

War This Malacca hath = 


{Arb.) 2x goodly and commodious 
hauen. 1786 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) I. 3 One of the 
safest and most commodious ports in the world. 1797 


Bewicx Brit. Birds (1847) 1. p. xix, These commodious 
dwellings, 1846 M*Cutiocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1.559 
A farm. furnished with commodious buildings. 

+6. Said of H/e, ving: Endowed with con- 
veniences, comfortable. Ods. 

3550 in Strype Eccl, Afem. IL. 1, xxvii. 222 Things need- 
ful, for the commodious living of his natural subjects, 1652 
Honpes Leviath. 1. xiii, 63 Desire of such things as are 
necessary to commodious living. 1663 Cowxey Verses ¢ 
‘Ess. 11669) 84 My tife .. is a great deal moreeasie and com- 
modious than thine, ‘ 
_Commodiously (kfméardiasli), ade. [f. prec. 

+-LY4%.]} In a commodious manner: +. advan- 
tageously, profitably (ods.) ; b. conveniently, now 
esp. in respect to ready access and roominess. 

¢x420 Patlad, on Husb, 1. 28 Eke se thi lande Be bering, 
and commodiously stande. a@1535 More On the Passion 
Wks, 1292/1 He sought oportuniti that he might commo- 
diously betraye hym. 1589 Purrennam Lng. "Poeste (Arb.) 
7o An inscription such as a man may commodiously 
write or engraue vpon atombe., 1667 Mitton /. L. x. 108 
To pass commodiously this life, sustain’d By him wit 
many comforts. 1672 Petry Pol. Anat, (1691) 79 Ireland 
lieth Commodiously for the ‘Trade of the new American 
world, 1784 Jounson Let. Reynolds 9 Sept, Who led me 
very commodiously into conversation with the Duke, 1823 
J. Bavcock Dom. Amusent. 147 In this state it is more 
commodiously transportable, 823 Macauuay Afisc. Writ, 
(1860) I, 128 ‘This name so commodiously vague. 1839 
Tuirewats Greece VIII, 213 It lay very commodiously for 
the prosecution of [their] designs. 

Commodiousness (k/méwdiasnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NES3.] Commodious state or quality : 

+a, Advantageousness, suitableness, conveni- 
ence. Obs. 

3g70 Dee Math. Pref. 18 For commodiousnes, necessity, 
and auantage, 2597 Hooues Eccl. Pol. v. ixxx. § 2 The 

commodiousness of this invention caused all parts of Chris- 
tendom to follow it. 1658A. Fox tr. Wurt? Surg. v.342 A 
Barber knoweth the commodiousness of soft fingers at the 
touching of veins. 1708 J. CHaMBERLAYNE S?. Gé. Brit. 1. 
Mt. x. (2743) 2s9 An admirable commodiousness .. to travel 
from London. 2780 tr. Leouardus’ Mirr. Stones 122 Pearls 
have also physical virtues exceeding the commodiousness 
of ornament. 1807 G. Cuamers Caledonia I. 1. 1.4 Regions 
that offered, age 3 commodiousness of water, 
b. esp. in reference to convenience of position, 
‘accessibility, and (usually) ampleness of room. 
* (2576 Frenne Panoplie ane 196 The commodiousnesse of 
the place, where heeabideth. 2647 Spriace Aupla Rediv. 
iTV. vil, (7854) 359 Through the commodiousness of its situa- 

tion. .as lying but eighteen miles north from Oxford. 673 

Tremere Zss, Jred, Wks, 1731 I. 112 The Trade of a County 

arises from... the Commodiousness of Ports. 1796 Morse 

Amer, Geog. Il, 487 The commodiousness and length of 
their canals are incredible. 2822 Wxtuncrox in Gurw. 
‘Disp. 1X. 393 Adverting to the size and commodiousness of 

the buildings. x 
smodiousness of situation. : 

+ Commo'ditable, a. Ods. vare. [f. Conio- 
‘DITY +-ABLE.] Fit for purchase or sale. . 
» 2992 J. Ricuarpson Fugitive wv, ii. (2793) 59 A cargo of 
“more commoditable merchandize. 

_ tCommorditous, 2 04%, Also 6 erron. 
sitious, [f Commopiry: cf. secessdtots, etc., and 
see -0uS.] Having commodity; convenient; = 

Comitopious, 


1875 Brief Disc. Troubl, Franckford (1846) 35 Moste 


8850 Hawrnorne Scarlet Z, ix, Such com- | 


commoditious to the use and edification off the churche. - 


2603 Kwottes Afist. Turks, A multitude of pioners to 
Imake the Wayes more commoditous for his great armic. 
Commodity (kjmpditi), Forms: 5-6 com- 
(m)odite(e, -dyte, 5-7 com(m)oditie, -dytio, 
sdetie, (5 comedytee, comeditie), 7 comodity, 
6- commodity. [a F. commodité (zgth_c, in 
Littré), ad. L. commoditat-en: due measure, fitness, 
convenience, complaisance, f.comimsod-sts: see 
,Commope a. The conerete senses appear to have 
arisen in the modern languages] . 9 -.. 
+1.-As a quality or’ condition of things, in rela- 


tion to the desires or. needs .of men,-ete:: The ° 
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quality of being ‘commodions’; conveniency, 
suitability, fitting utility ; commodiousness. Obs. 

3430 Lyng, Chron. Tray 1. v, There was al that myht do 
pleasaunce Toany harte and all commoditee. 1542 Lament. 
$ Piecens Treat. in Harl, Misc. (Math) 1. 239 They had 
the vauntage of vs. .for the commodyte of the place beyng 
aboue vs. 1870-6 LamsarDe Peramb. Kent (1826) 120 Sent 
-.to espie the commoditie of the havens. 1577 B. Gooce 
Flevesbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 46b, Of the commoditie of 
water who doubteth, without whose use no man is able to 
live. 1625 G. Sanoys 7yav. 132 Vulcan.. the first that 
found out the commoditie of fire. a 1682 Sir T. Brownz 
Tracts (1684) 83 Of singular use and commodity. 

+b. Convenient access to or supply of. Odés. 
¢1529 Wotsey in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1, 104 II. 7 Summe 
.:place, wher I may have comodyte of Physycyans. 1549 
Compl, Scotl, xv. 131 Ve can hef na comodite of the neces- 
sair thingis that ar requirit. 

2. As a property of the person, etc., affected : 
a. Convenience. Oés. or arch. 

3488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyid. 21 Suche men unreson- 
ably. .encline tothe rest and commodyte of the body. 1524 
Lp. Dacre in Ellis Orig. Ledé. 1. 86 I. 247 A surceace of 
warre..is only for their and the Duks commoditie. 1612 
Brerewoop Lang. § Relig. xiii. 141 Not to be taken as a 
ruleof necessity. . but. .rather. .asarule of commodity. 1774 
Jounson Diary Tour Wales 4 Aug., Only one tower hada 
chimney, so that there was [no] commodity of living. 1868 
Browning Ring § Bk. 1. 690 The lawyer's pleadings... 
Doubled in two. . For more commodity of carriage. 

tb, Expediency. Obs. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. 1. x. 117 A consideration of 
commoditie, whereunto commonly eche man is prone by 
nature. 1595 Swans. John 11. i. 573 Since Kings breake 
faith vpon commoditie, Gaine be my Lord, for I will wor- 
ship thee. x6xq T. Apams Deuil's Banquet 83 They wil 
heare vs willingly if our Text be Commodity, and our Sermon 
Policie, 1788 Cowver Corr. (1824) 11. 130 What Shak- 
on calls commodity, and what we call political expe- 

iency, 

+e. Advantage, benefit, profit, interest: often 
in the sense of private or selfish interest. Ods. 

1572 R, Enwarps Damon §& P. in Hazl, Dodsiey 1V. 41, 
I will use his friendship to mine own commodity. 162z 
Burton Anat, Mel. w il, 1 xv. (1676) 85/1 Commodity is 
the steer of all their actions, 1635 Futter Ch. Hist. ww. i. 
§ 12 His atchievements in France, were more for the credit, 
then commodity .. of England. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. 
v. (1692) 163 Those kind of men do regard nothing but 
their own Commodity, 1836 Emerson Mature, Commodity 
Wks. Bohn) II. 143 Under the general name of commodity, 
T rank all those advantages which our senses owe to nature, 

+d. coner. Profit, gain. 

1877 Hetrowes Gueuara's Chron. ox If he displaced any 
person from his commoditie, he did not forget otherwise to 
recompence him. 1630 R. I OHnNSON Kinga. § Commw. 236 
These Indies. .yeeld an exceeding commodity to this king, 

3. (with @ and 4/2.) A convenience, advantage, 
benefit, interest. Ods. or arch. 

1526 Pilger. Pers, (W. de W. 1531) 21 Other commodytees 
folowynge of the same. 3578 Aur, Grinpat Le?, in Fuller 


Ch. Hist. 1x. iv. § Are reading of Homilies hath his com- - 


modities. x6xz (f¢#7e), An Old Thrift newly revived, wherein 
is declared .. the commodities and discommodities of in- 
closing decayed Forrests. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Div. 152 
Hypocrites, who will do anything in compliance with their 
own commodities, 1823 Lame Zia Ser. 1. ii. (1865) 12 The 
many commodities incidental to the life of a public office. 


+4. Convenient juncture of events; opportunity, 


occasion. Obs. 

rggx in Strype Eec?. Aven... i. 254 After dinner taking 
commodity to declare their-letters. a@rggs Br. GARDINER 
in Abp. Parker's Corr. 22 Having commodity to send this 
bearer .. to the University. 1639 V’cr Doxcaster Lez. in 
Eng. § Germ, (Camden Soc.) 74 Your Lordship shall hear 
from me agayne by the first commodity I can make, 1632 
Litxcow 77av. 1x. (1682) 403 Finding the Commodity of an 
English Ship .. we hoised say], 

5. concr. A thing of ‘commodity’, a thing of 
use or advantage to mankind ; esp. in A/. useful 
products, material advantages, elements of wealth. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxii. 10x Pe land of Inde es be 

maste plentifous land of folk bat es owerwhare, by cause of 
be grete commoditez [I'r. donzee) pat it has perin: 1432-0 
tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 289 Flandres .. is replete with mony 
commodites, as with pastures, bestes, marchandise, waters, 
hauenes, 1494 Fanyan 1. iv. rz Yo Ryuer of Thamys..with 
also the Commodities therunto adioynynge. 1g53 Even 
Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 5 Every parte, region or commo- 
ditie of y* sayd new found landes. 1594 Norpen Sec. 
Brit., Essex (Camden Soc.) 8 Hopps, 2 commoditie of 
greate and continuall use. 1649 Ssiven Laws Eng... xlvii. 
{1739) 80 They now think a Bishoprick but a naked com. 
modity. 1657 Austun /rxit Trees Ep. Ded., Cattle, Corne 
and all Commodities will thrive. 1820 Hazurr Lect. Dram. 
Lit. 177 Command over the gross commodities of life. 
_ 8. spee. in Comm. A kind of thing produced 
for use or sale, an article of commerce, an object 
of trade.; in J/, goods, merchandise, wares, pro- 
iduce. Staple conmodity: leading article of trade. 

1436 Pol, Poents (1859) I. 160 Commodytes .. commynge 
out of Spayne, And marchandy .. Bene es, taysyns, 
wyne bastarde, and dates. ae Act 3 Hen. VII, co, 8 Every 
‘Merchant ..shall_imploy the Money..upon the Com- 
modities of this Land. xs90 Suans. Com, Err. tv. iii. 6 
Some tender monie to me .. Some offer me Commodities to 
buy. 1649 Be. Hart Cases Conse. 1. ii. 17 There is a due 
price to be set upon every saleable commodity, x69: Locke 
Money Wks. 1727 II. 73 Commodities are Moveables, valu- 
able by Money. Bentiey Phal, 359 Money was at 
that time a scarce C in Greece. 382g MeCurrocn 
“Pol, Econ, m1: Vi. 294 Money is itself a commodity, whose 


value depends on the same circumstances that determine 


COMMODORE. 


the value of all other commodities. 1878 Jevons Prine, 
Pol. Econ. 16 & commodity is any portion of wealth. ‘ 

b. fg. and transf. Anything that one ‘trades’ 
or ‘ deals’ in. 

1608 Dekker Belntaz Lond., The whore, who is called 
the commodity. a1623 W. Pemote /Vks. (1635) 53 The 
maxime of Politicians, that the opinion of virtue is a com. 
modity. 1659 Vulgar Errors Censured ii. § 1.18 The first 
Commodity a young Tradesman sets to sale is his own 
Honesty. 1967 Junius Lett. xii. 52 The favour of princes is 
a perishable Commodity. 1863 Fr. Kempte Resid. Georgia 
x6 The staple commodity of my letters. 

7. A quantity of wares, parcel, ‘lot’. Also fig. 

1596 Suaks. x Aen. /V, 1, it. 93, 1 wold thou and I knew, 
where a Commodity of good names were to be bought. /éid. 
1v. ii. 19 Such a Commoditie of warme slaues, as had as lieve 
heare the Deuill, asa Drumme. x60z — 7wel. Nim, i. 50 
fo Ioue in his next commodity of hayre, send thee a 

eard, 

+b. spec. in 16-17th c.: A parcel of goods sold 
on credit by a usurer to a needy person, who imme- 
diately raised some cash by ee them at a 
lower price, generally to the usurer himself (see 
D'Israeli Cur. Lit, Usury). 

An accommodation of this kind, designed to evade the 
usury laws, in which the goods were trumpery, was known 
asa commodity of brown paper, or the like: see Nares. Zo 
take (clap) up a commodity: to obtain such an accom- 
modation. 

1sgo Greene Never too late (1600) 56 If coyne want, 
then eyther to Limbo, or clse clap vp a commodity (if 
so much credite be left) 2393 Nasu Christ's T. 47 a, 
A hundred pound commodity ..is not forty pound eney. 
1603 Saks. JZeas. for M. ww. iii. 5 Here's yong M'. Rash, 
hee’s in for a commoditie of browne paper and olde Ginger, 
nine score and seuenteene pounds, of which hee made fiue 
Markes readie money. 1608-48 Dexter Eng. Villanics 
(itle of ch.), The Manner of undoing Gentlemen by taking 
up of Commodities. a16s2 Brome Afad Conple'n. Wks. 
1873 I. 2x My husband. .lent you the last Terme a hundred 
pound, which hee assign’d to me; and now I have it in 
Commodity. 

+Commodome, Obs. [app. ad. L. commodum.] 
= Coxmopity 2 ¢; ‘singular commodome’ = in- 
dividual or private interest. 

1528 Scerton Vox Populi 393 Thus is oure welthe un- 
done By syngular commodome, 

Commodore (kgmadé-1). Forms: 7 com: 
mandore, 7~8 commador(e, 7- commodore. [In 
17th c. (under William IIT) commandore, possibly 
ad. Du. kommandeur (see COMMANDER); some 
have conjectured a corruption of Sp. comendador ; 
but no contact with Spain appears in the early 
instances. ] 

1. Naval, An officer in command, ranking above 
captain and below rear-admiral. 

a. in Brit. and UV. S. 

In the British navy the rank is a temporary one, given to 
senior officers in command of detached squadrons. It is of 
two classes, in the first of which the commodore (with the 
pay and allowances of a rear-admiral) has a captain under 
him, while in the second he has not, 

In the U.S. navy since 1862) the commodore may com- 
mand a naval division or station, or a first-class war-ship. 

1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3124/1 The Commandore joyned 
them with above 500 Sea-men. 1703 /did, No. 3912/2 Captain 
Gibson in the Bridgwater being Commadore. 1745 Observ. 
con, Navy 3 A Captain of a Man of War distinguished 
by a broad Pennant, thereby signifying him as a Comma- 
dore, has the Degrce of Brigadier-General. 19748 Axson’s 
Voy. 1. i. 5 Whatever depended on the Commodore, was so 
far advanced. 1757 J. Linn Lett. Nazy i. 34 A commodore 
is only an occasional dignity..when the commission ceases, 
he descends again to the rank of a private captain. 1833 
Marrvat ?. Simple xvi, Our own commodore had made 
the signal of our recall, 

b. An officer of like rank (temporary or per- 
manent) in the navies of other countries; app. 
originally applied to Dutch commanders, 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3331/3 Vice-Admiral Nevill, Com- 
madore Mees, and several other English and Dutch Com- 
manders. 1702 W. J. Bruyn’s Voy, Levant v, 14 At the 
Intreaty of the Commadore I entred the Shallop. 173s 
Macens Jusurances Il. 52 The Commador Don Antonio 
Serrano. 1864 Burton Scof Adr. 11. 216 He was made 
commodore of the Russian fleet. 

2. As a courtesy-title, applied to: a. ‘the senior 
captain, when three or more ships of war are 
cruising in company’; b. a like officer in a fleet 
of merchantmen ; ¢. a captain of pilots, 

1832 Hull Pilotage Act 17 To their clerk, commodore of 
pilots, or other officer. 3867 SuvtH Satlor’s Word-bk., 
Commodore. .2 title given by courtesy to the senior captain 
-- also imported into the East India 's vessels, the 
senior being so termed, zuter se, 


d. The president of a yacht-club. Also, his 


vessel at club-regattas. ; 

1863 [ilustr. Lond. News XLII. 617/3 The Prince of Wales 
Yacht Club. .the first prize was duly presented by the Com- 
modore. 1890 Glasgow Herald 30 June 6/2 Mr. John 
Neill, commodore of the club, was flag officer... The visitors 
on board the Commodore included, etc...Course from com- 
modore round Powder Buoy and Dunoon flag boat. 


‘8. The commodore’s ship. (Cf ApmiRat.) 


* 3694 Lutreev. Brief Rel. (1857) III. 374, 12 men of warr, 
‘to pat at the Gree of the Channel, end the Hampton 


Court to be commodore. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4422/7 A 
Consultation of all the Captains on board the Commodore. 
b. (Gee quots., and 2d.) : 
2769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789), Commodore is also 
a name given to some select ship in a fleet of merchantmen, 
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CCOMMODOUS. 


who leads the van in time of war, and carries a light in his 
top. | 1847 Hitt in Gosse Birds of Jamaica 435 ‘Che ege- 
gathering is regulated by a custom which recognises the 
irst-coming vessel as commanding for the season. The 
second, vessel in seniority is called the Commodore; the 
first being. .the Admiral. 2867 Suytn Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. 
.tCommodous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
mod-tts convenient + -ous,] = Comsropious. 

“3697 Gate Crt. Gentiles II, 1y.179 A Sagacious prudence 
-.to find out what Laws are best and most commodons. 


JLbid, 180 What is most commodous or incommedous for 
the preservation .. of their Societie, 
-+Commodulation. Obs. fad. L. commo- 
dulatton-em symmetry (in Vitruv. 11. i), n. of 
action f. *comsmodslari, {. com- + modularé to 
Moputate.] Symmetrical correspondency. 

1898 Haypocxe tr. Lomazzo I, 27 This correspondencic is 
by Vitruvius called Commodulation. 1627 Hakewitt Aol, 
zgo. 1669 A, Browne Ars Pict, 4 A correspondency and 
agreement of the Measure of the parts between themselves 
and with the whole .. by Vitruvius called Commodulation. 

+ Commody, adv. Obs. App. for L. commode 
conveniently. (Perh, an error of transcription.) 

1428 Ord, Whittington's Alas-house in Entick London 
(x766) I 


Y. 354 Whan he may best and most commody have 
leisure thereto. 


Commoeve, obs. form of Cosmmovs. 
_tCommoi'gne. Obs. [a. OF. commozine (15th c. 
in Godef.), f. com-+ozne monk: cf. confrere.] 
Fellow-monk, brother-monk. 

1425 Paston Lett. I. 19 The Priour of Bromholme and his 
commoigne apostata, Johne Wortes, 26:a Setven No/es to 
Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. 192 With one Gilbert his Commoigne 
and iii other Monkes, 1670 Brount Law Dict. 

+ Commolate, v. Obs.-° [irreg. f. L. con- 
mol-ére to grind thoroughly, pound, f, cont- + mol- 
éve to grind.] ‘To Grinde corne, or the like’ 
(Cockeram pt. . 1623). 

+Commolition. Obs. rare. [ad. L. *commo- 
Uittn-em, n. of action f. commolit- ppl. stem of 
commol-dre: see prec.] Grinding together. 

268 Sie F. Browne Pseud, Ep. tn. xxii. 11686) 130 Birds 
swallow hard substances to supply the use of teeth, by 
commolition, grinding, and compression of their aliment, 

Common (kg man), 2 Forms: 3-6 coun)- 
mun, comune, 3-7 commune, (3-4 co(m)muyn, 
§ Comvyne), 3-6 co(m)men, 3-4 -in, (4 -ynge), 
4-5 co(m)mown(e, 4-6 -oun(e, -yn, comyne, 
4~§ comone, 4-6 commone, 4-7 comon, 5~ com- 
mon, [Early ME. co(m)mtt2, a, OF. comun (=Pr., 
Sp. comun, It. commune) :—L. commin-ts.\ The 
derivation of the latter is doubtful; ?f. con- to- 
gether + -stinzs (:—motiis) bound, under obliga- 
tion (cf. early Lat. sitxzs obliging, ready to be of 
service, and zuzitnis not under obligation, exempt, 
etc.); or ?f. com- together +s, in early L. 
otnos one. The former conjecture is the more 
tenable, esp. if com-moinis was, as some suggest, 
cognate with OTeut. ga-maint-c, OHG. gimeint, 
OL. gemene, in same sense. The ME. repr. of the 
latter, IMENE, was superseded by the Fr. comezen; 
the accentuation commen is found as late ‘as the 
16th c. in verse; but before the date of our earliest 
quots. in the 13th c., the popular form had become 
comun, whence co'myn, comin, comer, and the 
modern pronunciation. Chaucer and Gower have 
both ; comze'n(e being usual at the end ofa line.) 

I. OF general, public, or non-private nature. 

1. ‘ Belonging equally to more than one’ (J.); 
possessed or shared alike by both or all (the per- 
sons or things in question). + Zo have (anything) 
common with: now, to have in common with: see 
Conon sb, 13 d. . 

@1300 Cursor M1. 2445(Cott.)To rr commun pai laght 
land, 1382 Wye Acts ii. 44 Also alle men el vi pene 
weren to gidere, and hadden alle thingis comyn (so 1612). 
5543-4 Act 3s Hen. VITL, c. 12 The greate Turke, common 
enemy of all christendome. x577 B. Goocr Heresbach's 
AT usb. 1s, (4586) 144 es have many thinges common with 
sheep, 1590 Srensen F, Q, 11. iv. 18 With whom from tender 
dug of commune nourse Attonce I was upbrought. 1608-zr 
Br. Hay Aedit. §& Vows 1. § 82 He hath the eye of reason 
common with the best. 1659 Leak Waterzks. 14 Let the 
Pipes D and F be made common byone Pipe. 167z Mitton 
Samson 1416 The sight Of me, as of a common enemy, So 
dreaded once. rE x Burne Ass. Whigs Wks. VI. 9 The 
common ruin of ang sod people. 1832 Ht. Martingau 
Life in Wilds ix. 111 The contents being common property. 
1840 LARDNER Geowt. 134 These two triangles have DE as 
‘a common base. “1875 Y a Plato (ed. 2) 1, 390 [They] 
have no common ground. 

*'b. Belonging to all mankind alike ; pertaining 
to the human race as a possession or attribute. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xx, x55 Of all this iff the commoune 
end, That isthe ded. xg8z J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor, 
140 Not to enjoy y* common ayre, 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg, iv. 698 Longing the common Light again to share. 
x9784 Suertock Dise. e759) T.i.rz Are you alone exempt 
from this common, this universal Blindness? 2868 Nettie. 
sup Browning ii. 73 The higher attributes of our common 
humanity. : a 

“+e. General, indiscriminate, Obs. ~ © 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 17, I will no ‘comown dole haue, 
but .. eche pore man and eche pore wouman beyng there 
haue jd. to prey for me. ; 


- 
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2. Belonging to more than’ one as a result or 
sign of co-operation, joint action, or agreement; 
joint, united. Zo make common cause (with): to 
unite one’s interests with those. of ‘another, to 
league together. (See Cause sd, 11.) 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 9709 (Cott.) Wit-vten vr al comun a-sent 
Agh to be mad na jugement. ¢1386 Cwaucer Manx of 
Lawe's T. 57 This was the comyn voys of every man. 1 
RENEE England \.i. 11 ar Pel yke sage -- stablyschyd 

commyn assent. 15; ar.) Bk, Cont er, Litany 

With otie acsonls to ie our commune su! nleecions ae 
thee. 1682 Drypen Relig. Laici Pref., Wks. (Globe) 185 
The weapons..are to be employed for the common cause 
against the enemies of piety. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) I. v. 349 The habit of common action was 
still new. 7 x 

3. Const. in previous senses: &. 70. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne xo That ben commune to 
meand the. 1509 Fisner Ws. 130 Lawes whiche be com 
bothe to poore and ryche. 21579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb.) 

2 Outwarde sense, which is common too vs with bruite 
easts, z610 B. Jonson 4 /ch. u. iii, Commune to all metalls, 
and all stones. 17%4 Anvison Spect, No. $56 2? 12 Faults 
common to both Parties. 1 Gotpsm. Rou. Hist. 
(1786) TI. 165 Crimes..which were common to the emperor, 
as well as to him. 1879 R Llem. Astron. 296 The 
force of gravity is common to all kinds of matter. 

b. between. 

1832 Marrvat WV. Forster ili, They never corresponded 
(for there was nothing common between them). 1855 Ma- 
cauLay list. Eng. U1. 82. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 183 
Between ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ there is nothing common. 

4. Of general application, general. 

2380 Wycir Sed, Wks. I11, 124 pe fyrste crede -. is more 
comyn and more schortyr ban eny oper, ¢2400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg.(A1S. B.)5 Pe firste chappyttle of be secundetechynge 
a comyn word off wrenchynges out of joynte. 1570 Bit. 
LincsLey £uclid 1. post. i. 7 Common sentences [axioms] 

are general! to all things wherunto they can be applied. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Wii. § 6 Both that which is 

eneral or common, and that also which is peculiar unto 
itself. 1860 App. Tuomson Laws 7. 3 Common notions, 

5. Of or belonging to the community at large, or 
to a2 community or corporation ; public. 

Common crier, public or town criet, + Coutuzon clerk, 
town clerk. t Common hunt, ‘ the chief huntsman belonging 
to the Jord mayor and aldermen of London’ (Chambers 
Cyel. 1751). Common scat, the official seal used by a cor. 
poration. So Common Councit, Hatt, SerjJEANT. 

(Applied to such nouns as hangman, gaol, stocks, etc. 
common seems to acquire some opprobrious force ; cf. 6b, c, 
and 8; also the use of wz/gar.) . . 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 54 At Seinte Marie churche a clerc 
the commun belle rong. ¢x350 Usages of Winchester in 

Eng. Gilds 359 A seal commune and an autentyk, myd 

wham men selep be chartres of ffeffement of be town. ¢x374 

Cuaucer Troylus m1. 7366 The cok, commune astrologer. 

31382 Weir Acts v, 18 And puttiden hem in comun kepyng 

{2388 in the comyn warde; Vulg. in custodia publica), 

1426 £. E, Wills (1882) 75 Sohn ter, comon clerk. 

3467 Ord, Worcester in Bee. Gilds 39" That no citezen be 

ah in comyn prisone, but in oan of the chambors of the 

alle benethforth. 2535 CoveRDALe Acts xvii. 22 Paul 
stode on the myddes of the comon place. 1603 Snaks. 

Meas, for M. =. ti. 9 Heere is in our prison a common exe- 

cutioner, 1697 Loud. Gas, No. 3341/2 Then the King’s 

Banner born by the Common Hunt. 1714 Jérd. No. 5261/3 

The Common-Cryer and the City-Swordbearer on H 

back. 1718 P. Luptow in Swift's Lett. 10 Sept. 

you the inclosed pamphlet by a private hand, not daring to 
venture it by the common post. 1775 Burxe SP. Cone 

Amer, Wks. II, 89 Did they burn it by the hands of the 

common hangman? x8s9 Teynyson Geraint § Enid 450 

He sow’d a slander in the common ear, 

b. In various phrases which translate or repre- 
sent L. ves publica, as + common good, profit, thing, 
utility: see COMMONWEAL, CoMMONWEALTH. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 3, iv. 13 Commune pinges or comun- 
abletes weren blysful, it pei bat haden studied al fully to 
wisdom gouerneden pilke binges. 386 — Clerk's T. 375 
But_eck, whan that the cas red it, The commune 
profit coude she redresse, 1387 ‘Trevisa Higdes (Rolls) I, 
245 Whan Romulus hadde ordeyned for the comoun_profizt 

so hade institute the commune vtilitic; Higden Cus in 

strtuisset Romulus ven publican). 1393 Gowrr Conf. II, 


139 As he was beholde The comun profit for to save. ¢x440 
Promp. Paro, & Comowne pynge, or comown goode, Kes 
publica, 


1498 Bk, Noblesse 68 ‘Vhe terme of Res pialiee, 
whiche is in Englisshe tong clepid 2 comyn. profit. 2646 
J. Benpricce Vsura Acc. 2 More fully would they emptic 
themselves into the Maine Ocean of the Common-Good, 

ce. Coutmon right: the right of every citizen. 
Sr F. Le drott commun, Ya \oi établie dans un 
‘état, usage général. 

¢1298 R.Grouc. soo ‘ Commune rizt’, quath Pandulf, ‘ we 
esseth, & namore’, xg82 Lamsarve Zzrex. 1, iii. (1602) 9 
Let .. common right be done to all, as well poore, as rich. 
1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for A, ui. iii. 5 Doe me the common 
right To let mc see them, 

- 6. Free to be used by every one, public, 

1362 Laner. P. PL A. nt, 127 i 
Cart-wei to knaues and to alle. 21440 Sir Degrev. 343 His 
ffayre perkes wer comene, And lothlych by-dyght. He 
closed hys perkes ayene. 1479 Bury Wills (850) 53 The 
comoun wey ledyng frome Iuston Mille to Rosshworthe. 
z600 Suaus. A. VY. Z. 1. iit, 33 A ish liuing on the 
common rode, 3662-3 Perys Diary 12 Jan., The Pri 
Garden (which is now a through-passage and common 
@ 1674 CLARENDON Surv, L (1676) 29 They lock their 
doors that their Houses may not beCommon. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 64 It is as common, said they, as this Hill is, to 
and for all the Pilgrims. 722 Arsutunor Fohks Budl 108 
With that John marched out of the common road cross the 
‘country. x859 Jeruson Brittany ii. 19, [I] took my seat 
on a bench at the common table. : 


Heo is.. As comuyn as be ° 


' COMMON. 


Ac b. Common woman: a harlot; so common pros- 
tétette, with which compare c. and sense 8. | 

1300 Cursor Af. 7176 Sipen [Sampson] went vntil a tun 
Til a wijf pat was commun. 1362 [see prec]. ¢13380 
Wyerte HHés, (1880) 231 Pe riztful @ witti dom bat salamon 
Gide bitwixen tweie_comyn wymmen. ¢1440_Gesta Rom. 
391 There she was a Comyn woman, and toke all that 
wolde come. 1593 Swans. Rich. II, v. iii..x7 He would 
vnto the Stewes, And from the common'st creature plucke a 
Gloue And weare it as a favour. 1611 — Cyntb. 1. vi. 
105. 1663 Perys Diary 18 May, Mrs. Stuart is.. they say 
now a common mistress to the King, as my Lady Castle. 
maineis, 2793 Be. Warson Afol. Bible 264 Your insinua- 
tion that Mary Magdalene was a common woman. 1875 

owetr Plato (ed. 2) III. x63 The common prostitute rarely 

as any offspring. . 

@. In various semi-legal or statutory designa- 
tions, as common alehouse, common brewer, con- 
mon carrier, common lodging-house, etc., ‘thie 
original meaning appears to be ‘ existing for the use 
of the pablis’ as opposed to ‘ private’, recognized 
by the law as bound to serve the public; though 
other senses have become associated with this. 

1465 Paston Lett. No. 5x8 The berer of this lettir is a 
comon carrier. 1583, 1642 [see Carrier 3] x6or Denr 
Pathw, to Heaven 248 You are .. a drinker, 2 common‘ale- 
house-haunter. 1614 Rowanps Fooles Bolt © iij, A Com- 
mon Alehouse in this age of sinne, Is now become a common 
Drunkards Inne. 1707 Lond. Gas. No. 4293/3 Malt-Miine, 
and all Conveniencies fit for a Common Brewer. 1887 
J. W. Soovi dfan. Cont, Law (ed. 10) 523 Every common 
carrier is under a legal obligation to carry all things. .which 
he publicly professes to carry. 1888 {ies 13 Oct. 12/1 
Living in common lodging-houses, 

7. That is matter of public talk or knowledge, 
generally known. Common bruit, fame, ete: 
popular rumour or report. ‘+ Zo make common: 
to make public, to publish. 

2868 Grarron Chron. 11. 304 As the common report went. 
2579 Lyuy L2uphiees:Arb.\111 Doth not common experience 
make this common unto vs? 2595 Suaxs, Yoh 1. ii. 187 
Yong Arthurs death is common in their mouths. 1607 —, 
Timon y. i, 196 As common bruite doth put it. 1643-5 
Years King Jas. in Select, Harl. ise. (2793), 308 To 
write the particulars of their arraignments, confessions, and 
the manner of their deaths is needless, being common. 1692 
Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed, 416 They are bound to 
Present not only from their own Knowledge, but also from 
common Fame. 1768 Brackstone Cos. LIE. 93 Whereby 
a common reputation of their matrimony may ensue. 848 
Macautay fist, Eng. 1. 581 How important it is that com- 
mon fame, however strong-and general, should not be re- 
ceived as a legal proof of guilt. 

8. Said of criminals, offenders, and offences ; as 
common barrator, scold, swearer; commuton nilise 
ance, common gaming house, etc. 

(It is difficult to fix the original sense: those of * public, 
apert, overt, confessed’, ‘the subject of common report’, 
‘notorious’, and ‘ habitual’ appear all to enter in; in quot, 
1369 comune has been explained as ‘accustomed, wont’, 
which comes near that of ‘habitual *. 

1303 R. Bruxne Handl, Synue 2193 To comun lechours 
bys seye, Many wyp outé shryfte shul deye, 1340 dycud. 
Fae Peel commun and open br pet be zuiche crefte 
ibbep. 1369 Ciraucen Dethe Blaunche 812 Fortune, 
That is to lycn ful comune, The false trayteresse, pervers, © 
x Art. rat ed in Cardwell Doc. Annals (1844) 1, 
52 Item, Whether parsons, vicars, curates, and other priests, 
be common haunters and resorters to taverns or alehouses, 
1563 Homilies n. Idleness (1859) 521 Idle vagabonds and 
loitering runagates .. being common liars, drunkards, 
swearers. 1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 644 A common homi- 
cide and butcherly murderer. 1614 Rowtanns Fooles Bolt 
E iij, Certaine common abuses, A common Vag'rant, should 
by law be stript, And by a common Beadle.soundly whipt 
.. A common Roguc is tennant for the Stockes, (See the 
whole poem.] .2769 BLackstone Cot. IV. 169 A common 
scold, communis rixatriz ..is a public nusance to her 
neighbourhood. 197: Westey J&s, (1872) V, 221 The bap- 
tized liars and common swearers, 1853 Warton Digest 
sor The offence of being 2 common scold is indictable, 

+9. [L. commiinis.] Generally accessible, affable, 
familiar. Obs, but perhaps entering into the sense 
in such a phrase as ‘to make oneself too common’, 
which has, however, various associations with 
senses 10, 12, and esp. 14. : 

1382 Wvyciir 2 Aface. ix. 27 For to be comoun to. sou 
[2388 trctable; Vlg, commennent vobis}.”” 2387 TRevisa 
fHigden (Rolls) V. 5 His frendes blamede bya for he was 
-so comyn to alle manere men. 1609 Bins (Douay) 2 lace. 
ix. 27, I trust that he wil deale modestly and gently .. and 
that he wil be common unto you. : 

XL. Of ordinary occurrence and quality ; hence 
mean, cheap. : ’ i 

10. In general use ; of frequent occurrence ; usual, 
ordinary, prevalent, freien . ean 

¢x300' Cursor Af, 28045 Bot bir er said pus at be leste 
forpi bat bai er comoneste, 31483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Livb, These wordes are but sport and esbatement of 
lordes and of felawes in 2 language moche comyn. zg8z 
Lanparve Ziven, 11, ii, (1588) 109 The commune maner is, 
to take two Suertics.. 1586 A, Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 
7 The word is not common —e us. ¢1600 SiaKs. 
Sonn. cii, Sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
x6xx Bute Ecc?. vi. x There is an euill which I hauc seen 
vnder the Sun, and it. is common among men.. 1794 
Marryn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 454 The White Willow, 
which is'a tree so cémmon in watery- situations. . 1878 
Huxrey Physiogr. 54 So common a phenomenon as the 
formation of dew... i Ai aa ote 
- “+b. Of things! ? Familiar; well-known. Ods. 

_ 3393 Gower Conf, III. 83 All be they nought to me 
comune, The stoles of philosophy. R 


COMMON, 


21, Having ordinary qualities; undistinguished 
_ by special or superior characteristics; pertaining 
to ‘or characteristic of ordinary persons, life, lan- 
guage,.etc.; ordinary. 
, €1386 Craucer Sgv.’s T.99 Yet seye I this, as to com- 
mune entente. Thus muche amounteth al pat euere he 
mente, ¢1475 Babees Bk. (1868) 1 This tretys the whiche 
I thenke to wryte Out_of latyn in-to my comvne ‘langage. 
1490 Caxton Zneydos Prol. A jb, Comyn englysshe that is 
spoken in one shyre varyeth from a nother. . 1g92 SHaxs. 
Ven. § Ad. 293 So did this horse excel a common one In 
shape, ete. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 37x This would surpass 
Common revenge. 1704 Swirr Z. Jub Author's Apol., 
The commonest reader will find, etc. , 1712 Apptson Sect. 
No. at 6 The common Run of 375% JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 161 ¥ 13 The business of common life, 1866 
G. Macnonatp Ann. Q. Neighb. xiv. (1878) ne Here at 
Jeast was no common mind. 1878 R. W. Dare Lect, 
Preach. ii, 47 If the common language of common men will 
‘Serve our turn, We should use it. . 
. b. Such as is expected in ordinary cases; of no 
special quality ;: mere, bare, simple, ., , at least. 

“1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. ii, Should he not first in 
common sense, in common equity, and common manners 
have consulted the principal party concerned? 1736 BuTLer 
Anal. 1 iv. 108 Absolutely necessary to our acting even a 
common decent, and common prudent part. 1853 Lyrron 
My Novel vi. vic 76 In common gratitude, you see (added 
‘the Mayor, ‘coaxingly), 1 ought to be knighted. 1875 
‘Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV.-33 We do not stop to reason about 
common honesty. 

- @. Secular; lay; not sacred or holy. 

+ €1380 Wycur Sern. Sel. Wks. I. 20 And yet lyven as 
yvel as opir common men, 159 in Strype Ann. Ref, I. 
App. viii. 22 Monasteries .. suppressyd by kings, and other 
common persons, 1608-12 Br. Hatt Zfisi. vi. Recollect. 
Treat. 561 How I would passe my dayes, whether common 
or sacred, 1771 Westey Ws. (1872) VI, 151 Vending 
their wares as on common days. | i 

12. OF persons: Undistinguished by rank or 
position; belonging to the ena & of low 
degree; esf. in phr. the common people, the masses, 
populace. (Sometimes contemptuous.) 

¢ 2330 R, BRunne Chrov.. (x810) 110 Pecomon folk, ¢ Ki 
Cursor M. 235 (Trin,) For comune folk of engelonde Shu 
pe bettur hit vndirstonde. ¢1x380 Axztecrist in Todd 
Treat, Wyelif 127 Pat mynystren be sacramentis to ba 
comyn peple. ¢x440 Promp. Parv. 89 Comowne pepylle, 
vulens. 1938 CoverDALe Yer. xxxix. 8 What so ever was 
left of the comen sorte. zgox Suaxs. 1 Hen, VJ, w. i, 32 
Ill beseeming any common man, Much more a knight, a 
Captaine, an ader. x7xx Appison Spect, No. 70P i 
The Songs and Iables.:in Vogue among the common 
People. 1878 J ower Plato (ed. 2) I. 317 How little does 
the common herd know of the nature of right and truth, 
1889 Miss_Zimmern “Hansa Towns, 92 The middle class 
sprang into full being..as a link between the nobility and 
the common people. . 

b. Common soldier: an ordinary member of the 
army, without rank or distinction of any kind. 

Ludlow mentions it as an example of the growing 
insolence of the Parliamentary army, that the men woul 
no longer be called common but private soldiers. The 
latter is now the official-éxpression, ‘ common’ being liable 
to contemptuous associations, as in various other senses. 
So with conunon sailor; also comuon carpenter, labourer, 
etc., where the primary sense was prob. ‘ ordinary’ (11). 

1568 Grarton Chron, II. 506 There were taken- prisoners 
«.two hundred Gentlemen, besides common souldiours. 
1648 in Tanner ATS. LVII, fol. 218 We tooke most of their 
officers. .and 80 common soldiers, @ 2674 Crarenpon Hist. 
vit. (1843) 487/2 Obtained with the loss of one inferior 
officer, and two or.three common men. @ 1687 Perry Pol. 
Arith. i, (1691) 30 A common and private Soldier .. to 
venture their Lives for Six pence a day. 1756 Connoisseur 
No. pt gerry sailor too is full as polite as a com- 
mon soldier, x82q Byron ¥vax xvi. Ixxvi, As common 
soldiers, or a common—shore. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
-L. 416 The wages of the common agricultural labourer. 
1853 Lyrron My Novel w. xiii. 193 Jane Fairfield, who 
married 2 common carpenter. 
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‘18. Used to indicate the ‘most familiar or most . 


frequently occurring kind or species of any thing, 
which requires no i ae name; és. of plants 
‘and animals, in which the epithet tends to become 
‘part of the specific name, as in Common Night- 
shade, Common Snake, ete.. Common salt: chloride 
of sodium: see Saut, 

02420 Liber Cocorum (2862) Fi 3iff, pou wylle make a 
comyne sew, 3577 B. Goocr 
157 [he common Poultrie, that we keepe about our houses, 
1676 Phil. Trans, XI, 6t3 The Salt, that is called Common- 
Salt,” x748 Franxuin Wes, (1840) V. 22x Common fire is 
in all bodies, more or less, as well as electrical fire. 1789 
‘G.Warre Selborue xiii. (1853) 56 Vast flocks of the common 


linnet.. 2794 Martyn Rorsseax's Bot. xxix. 455 Common 
or White Misseltoe(Viserse aléum Lin.). 3832 Veg. Subst. 


Food 215 The sub-varieties of the common pea are never- 
ending. 1847 Carrenter Zood, § sx The Common-Dog is a 
aes of the genus Cans, 
14, In depreciatory use: 
+ -& Of merely ordinary. or .inferior. quality, of 
little-value, mean ; not’rare or costly. ; ‘ 
1393 Lancu. ?. PZ, C, xx1. 409 Ich wol drynke of no dich, 
ne of no deopcleregie, Bote of comune coppes, alle cristene 
soules, “1634 Sin I, Henseat 7¥av. 61 The windowes of 
painted glasse (no common ware). 1675 Tranerne Chr. 
Ethics xxv. 378 Every thing that is divested of all its excel- 
lence, is common, if not odious, and lost, to our affection. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Past, vi, 89 And while she loves that 
common Wreath to wear, Nor Bays, nor Myrtle Boughs, 
with’ Hazel shall compare. 28ar ‘Byron [risk Avatar viii, 
He is but the commonest clay, ‘2884. Mauch. Exant. 7 
May 5/1 Tobacco of the commoner sort. : 


evesbach’s Hush. w. (1586) . 


689 


<b, Of periozis' and their qualities ; -Low-class, 
vulgar, unrefined. ee : . 

2866 G. Macponatp Anu, QO. Neighb. xxx. (1878) 526 Her 
speech was very common. Mod. Who is she? she has 
rather a common look, | . 

15. Not ceremonially clean or sanctified. (In 
N. T. and derived use: = Hellenistic Gr. xo:wds.) 

@1g00 Cursor MM. 19871 (Cott.) Call noght comun, it es 
vn-right, Pat clenged vr lauerd dright. 1382 Wycuir 
Acts x. 14, I neuere eet al comyn thing and vnclene _x526 
Tinpae fark vii. 2 They sawe certayne of his disciples 
eate breed with commen hondes (that is to saye, with 
vnwesshen hondes). 6rx Bite Acts x. x4, x849 OBERT- 
son Serm. Ser. tv. xiv. (1882) 137 Sanctified by Him, there 
can be no man common or unclean. 

ITI. Technical uses: */rom I. é 

16. Math. Said of a number or quantity which 
belongs equally to.two or more quantities; as in 
comuton denominator, divisor, factor, measure, 
multiple; common difference, ratio (in series). 

1894 Brunnevit E-rerc. 1. vii. (ed. 7) 26 Multiply the 
Denominators the one into the other, and the Product 
therof shall bee a common Denominator to both the frac- 
tions, 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1, 53 The Common 
Measure of two or morenumbers, is that.. which will divide 
them all without remainder. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 
123 A geometrical series with the common ratio 3. 

iy. Gram. & Logic. &. Common noun, stub-_ 
stantive, name, term: a name applicable to each 
of the individuals or species which make up a class 
or genus, , 

(sssx Turner Herbal. Kiva, Alga whiche is a common 
name vnto a great parte of see herbes. z596SHaks. 1 Hex. 
1V,\1. i. 104 Homo is a common name fo all men. 168x 
Drypen Ads. a en 68z For Witness isa Common Name 
to all. 1846 Minn Logic (1856) I. 30 The word colour, 
which is a name common to whiteness, redness, etc.] 

2728 Warts Logic 1. iv. § 4 Names are either common or 

voper. Contmon names are such as stand for universal 
ideas, or a whole rank of beings. 1963 W. Warp Graz. 
go ‘The common or appellative substantive, by which every 
object of its class ..is denoted. 1866 T. Fowter Deduct. 
Logic (1887) 13 A common term is equally applicable to 
‘each individua severally of the group which it expresses, 
and it is so in virtue of certain points of similarity which 
all the individuals possess in common. 

b. In Latin, Greek, etc. : Of either gender, option- 
ally masculine or feminine. (4) In some langs., 
as Danish, applied to the single grammatical 
gender into which the masculine and feminine have 
coalesced. (¢) In modern English Grammar: 
Applicable to individuals of either sex, as parent, 
Spouse, Swan. 

1530 Parser. Introd. 24 Genders they have thre, the 
masculyn, femenyn, and the commyn both to the masculyn 
and femenyn, /6id. 30 Se .. beyng of the commen gendre. 
1857 Danish Gram. 8 There are in Danish only two Gen- 
ders for the Nouns, the Common Gender and the Neuter. 
To the Common Gender belong the names of men, women, 
animals, etc, 1871 Rosy Lat. Grane. § 315 In Ennius and 
Nevius fuer, nepos, and socrus are common. 18785 R. 
Morris £lem. Hist. Gram. 66 Witch was of the common 
gender up to a very late period. 

e. Latin and Greek Gram. Applied to verbs 
that have both an active and a passive signification. 
-xg30 Patscr. 107 The Latins have many other sortes of 
verbes personalles, besydes actives, as neuters, deponentes, 
commons. 1755 JOHNSON s. v., Such verbs as signify both 
action and passion are called common; as aspernor, £ 
‘despise, or ait despised. 

d. Prosody. Of syllables (in words or in metrical 
schemes): Optionally short or long, of variable 
quantity. (Marked thus: v or 3), 

x699 Bentiey Phal, 132 All the Moderns before had 
supposed, that the last Syllable of every Verse was common, 
as well in Anapasts, as they are known to be in Hexa- 
meters and others. 1871 Rony Lat. Gram. § 281 In Nomi- 
natives of Proper names with consonant stems o is common. 
Lbid. § 287 In Diana and dhé the first syllable is common. 

18. a. Anat, Said of the trunk from which two 
or more arteries, veins, or nerves are given off, as 
the common carotid arteries. 

b, Sot, Said of an organ which has a joint 
relation to several distinct parts, as common calyx, 
perianth, petiole, receptacle. Common bud: one 
that contains both leaves and flowers. - Commozt 
bundle: see quot. : 

Izzs0 Linnzzus Philos, Bot. 54 Receptaculum commune.) 
x794 Matryn Rousscan's Bot. vi. 63 All these little flowers 
are ..inclosed in a calyx, which is common to them all, 
and which is that of the daisy. x8qz E. Wiuson Anat. 
Vade-M., 349 The common iliac veins are formed by the 
union of the external and internal iliac vein on each 
side of the pelvis. 1837 Henrrey Zen. Bot. 78 An invo- 
lucre of overlapping bracts, presenting a convex, flat or 
concave .surface (common receptacie), upon which are 
crowded a number of sessile flowers. did. 79 This inflor- 
escence was fc called a comfound flower, and its 
involucre a common calyx. 18793 Bennett tr. Sachs’ Bot. 
x34 In Phanerogams. .the whole [fibro-vascular] bundle is a 
‘common’ one, 2. ¢. common to both stem and leaves, 

: ** Technical uses front T1,~ 

19. “Mus. Common chord: see Cuorp sb.? 3. 
Common time (or meastie), time or thythm con- 
sisting’ of two or four beats in a bat; esp. applied 
to 4-4 time (4 crotchets in 2 bar).. a 

1674 Prayrorp Sill Mus. 1. x. 34 This is called the 
Dupla or Semibreve Time (but many call it the Common 
Time, because most used). 1749 Numbers in Poet..Comp.- 


COMMON. . 


3t In Tunes of Common-Time. 1880 Grove's Dict. Afus. 
I, 381/1 Although the term common time is generally ap. 
plied to all equal rhythms, it properly belongs only to that 
of four crotchets in a bar. .denoted by the sign C. 

b. Common metre: an iambic stanza of four 
lines containing 8 and 6 syllables alternately. 

1718 Warts Psaims Pref., I have formed my verse in the 
three most usual metres to which our psalm tunes are 
fitted, namely, the common metre, the metre of the old 
twenty-fifth psalm, which I call short metre, and that of the 
old hundredth psalm, which I call long metre. 

20. Building. (See quots.) 

, 1823 Cranp Technol, Dict., Cominon centering, a center: 
ing without trusses, having a ticeebeam at the bottom, 
Common joists, the beams in single, naked flooring, to 
which the joists are fixed. Common rafters, those to 
which the boarding or Jathing is fixed, 1823 P, Nichtotson 
Pract. Build. 128 Comnton rafters ave inclined pieces of 
timber, parallel to the principal rafters, supported by the 
pole-plates. 842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Common roof: 
ing, that which consists of common rafters only, which 
bridge over the purlins in a strongly framed roof. x8s0 
Weare Dict. Terms, Common pitch, an old term still ap- 
plied by country workmen to a ‘roof in which the length of 
the rafters is about three-fourths of the entire span, 


21. Legal and other phrases (sos¢ly from I.) : 

Common assurances: the legal evidences of the trans- 
lation of property. ¢ Comnon dail: see quot. + Conunon 
bar: abar to an action for trespass, produced by the de- 
fendant's allegation that the place on which the alleged 
trespass occurred was hisown, t Coutiton bench: old nameof 
the Court of Common Pleas (see Benen sd. 2b) + Common 
court; court of Common Pleas. Comson dialect [Gr 4 
xoun Suddexzos); the form of the Greek language employed 
by prose writers from the Macedonian conquest to the 
Byzantine period. Comnnon field >= Common sb. t Common 
Jine: see quot. t Common intendment: see IstTENDMENT. 
Common jury: see Jury. Common land: =Common sb, 
{ Common person: a person who acts for or represents 
another; anumber: sce Person. Comson recovery: see 
Recovery. Common school (\U.S.): a school publicly 
maintained for elementary education. t Common service: 
=Comaon prayer. t Common side: the side of Newgate 
where common offenders were imprisoned (opp. to State 
side). Common tenancy: =tenancy in common (see Com- 
won sh.13e). ¢ Comtson wit: = COMMON SENSE. 

1767 Bracksrone Comm, I. 294 ‘The legal evidences of this 
translation of property are called the common “assurances 
of the kingdom; whereby every man's estate is assured to 
him, 1768 /ézd, 111. 287 re he defendant. . puts in suretics for 
his future attendance and obedience; which sureties are 
called common *bail, 1678 Butter ff wd. ut. iii, 765 Where 
Vouchers, Forgers, Common-bayl, And Affidavit-men, ne’r 
fail T’ expose to Sale all sorts of Oaths. 1848 Wnarton Law 
Lex, s.v. Bail, Common bail, or bail below, is given to the 
sheriff, after arresting a person, on a bail-bond, entered 
into by two sureties, on condition that the defendant appear 
at the day and in such place as the arresting process com- 
mands. 2868 Grarron Chou. I], 351 Chiefe Justice of 
the common *benche. 1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. ut, 318 
Kynges courte and comune *courte, consistorie and chapi- 
tele, Al shal be but one courte, and one baroun be iustice. 
3838 Penny ge XI. 428/2 ‘Thus the Attic dialect, some- 
what modified by the peculiarities of other dialects, was 
called the common or Hellenic dialect .. Poetry however 
‘was not written in this common “dialect. 1923 Fitziern. 
Surv,2 In the commyn *feldes among other mennes landes. 
1708 Stannore Paraph. Wi. 171 A mixture of ‘ares in this 

ommonfield of the World. 1822 Coupett Rar. Rides 
(1885) I. 98 Those very ugly things, common-fields, which 
have all the nakedness, without any of the smoothness, of 
Downs. 164: Termes de la Ley 68 Common *Fine is a 
certain summe of money which the resiants in a Leet pay 
unto the Lord of the Leet, and it is called in some places 
Head-silver. 1886 Monrrey Pop, Culéuve Crit, Mise. III. 
zo, I could not help noticing that the history classes in 
their common “schools all began their work with the year 
2776. 3 ped: Tecenam in Strype Ann. Ref 1, App, xxxi, 
‘The Book of Common *Service, now used in the Church of 
England, 2708 Mortevx Radelais w. Ixvi. (1737) a7t The 
very Out-casts of the County-Goal's Common-“side. 1725 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6385/3 Prisoner in the Common Side of 
Newgate, 31822 Examiner 7 Sept. 574/2 note, The Com- 
mon-side of the Prison. 1398 ‘REVISA Barth, De P. R. 
vi. xxv, (Tollem. MS.), De lyme of pe comyn wit [organum 
sensus communis) is bounde. The whiche lyme is centrum 
and middel of all pe parties. xs09 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxiv. ii, These are the v. wyttes .. Fyrst, commyn wytte, 
and than ymaginacyon, Fantasy, and estymacyon truely, 
And memory, 2 
--22. Comd,, as in adjs. + conzmon-booked, -faced, 
t-hackneyed, + -kissing, -sized, etc.; in sense 14, 
commeon-looking. . 

* 2586 Warner AD. Eng. 1, x. 48 Common-booked Poetrie. 
1596 SHaks, 1 Her. JV, 1. ii. 40 Had I so fauish of my 
presence beene, So common hackney’d in the eyes of men. 
261z — Cy, m1. tv. 166 Exposing it..to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan. x820 Syp, Satu Wks. (2859 1 
302/z Apt to dress up common-sized thoughts in big clothes. 
3838 Dickens O. Twist viii, He was a snub-nosed, fiat- 
browed, common-faced boy enough. 1858 GremNer Gunt- 
nery 305 With a2 common-sized gun, x860-g A. Lincon in 
Cent. Mag. Feb. (1890) 573/2 ‘He is_a common-looking 
fellow’, some one said. 1883 Lioyp £6) § Flow II. 294 
A rough common-looking woman. 7 pe : 
+B. quasi-adv. = CoMMONLY. Ods.- ; 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 28045 (Cott.) Pai ar funden communest. 
2600 SHAKS. 4: ¥:Z.1. til, 1z7 Because that I am-more 
then common tall. 1784 Wew. Spectator 1. 5/2 Beards .. in 
this country are worn..as common as wigs and pig-tails 
among us. : 2 

Common (kp'mon), sd. For forms see Comaton 
@ [In some senses repr. F. commenme = med.L, 
comntina, commiinia_ (see CoMMUNE $3.1)3;° in 
others repr, the i. word comamiine iramediately j in 


others the Eng. adj. taken substantively.] 


COMMON. 


41. The common. body: of the people of. any 
-place; the community or.-commonalty; sfec. the 
body of free burgesses of a free town or burgh}; 
sometimes, the commonwealth or state, as a collec- 
tive entity. (L. commune, Gr. 7d xowdv.) Obs. 
« &@%300 Cursor MM. 10388 (Cott.) pis hundret scepe..Til al 
“pe comun war bai delt. 1302 Pol, Songs (x839: 188 The 
‘Kyng of Fraunce made statuz newe..That the commun of 
Bruges ful sore con a-rewée. ¢1350 Usages of Winchester 
‘in’ Eng. Gilds 350 Pe Meyre and be foure and twenty.. 
sholle chese ‘fowre gode men. And be commune, of bes 
foure, chese be tweyne afore y-sayd. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
+«Rolls) I, 223 Whyle be comynge of Rome were in her 
floures [dum respublica floruit), 3393 Lanct. P. PZ C. 
vi, 187 In heuene an hy was an holy comune. 1646 J. 
Grecory Notes § Observ. (1650) 44 That solemne confluence 
_of Heathen Saints then gathered together, éx wdaoys ris 
*Agias, out of the whole Common of Asia. Jéid. 49 The 
Celebration of these Games in this or that City of the 
Common. 
+2, The common people, as distinguished from 
those of rank or dignity; the commonalty. Often 
viewed politically as an estate of the realm, =the 
Commons, q.v. Ods. 
(@ 1300 Cursor AL, 236 (Gatt.) pis ilke boke es translate .. 
For comen [v7 commun, commune, comune folk] to 
voberstand, 1382 Wycir £2. xii. 38 And the comoun of 
either sex vnnoumbrable steyden vp with hem. 1393 
Gowrr Conf. L. 39 So that the comun with the lorde And 
lord with the comun also He sette in love bothe two. 
¢ 1470 Henry Wallace x1. 1280 Befor king and commoun. 
1g8r Muncaster Posttious xxxix. (1887) 197. ‘The common 
is deuided into marchauntes and manuaries. 1607 Suaxs. 
Com 1. i. 154 Touching the Weale a’ th’ Common. 1663 
Grrater Counsel B viija, Knowledge in the hands of the 
Comon is silver, in those of a noble person it is gold. 


+3. Three Commons (Sc.), the (three) Estates 
of the Realm. Ods. 

¢1428 Wyntoun Cro. 1x. ix. 11 Wyth pe assent of be 
thre comounys, Byschopis, Burgens, and Barowyns, De 
Erle of Fyfe wes made Wardayne. 

+4. Communion: aédstr. fellowship; concr. a 
fellowship of persons, a community. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. ro4g2 (Cott.) Vte o kyrc and comun 
Am 1 don, and for cursd teld. /éfd. 12244 Me-thinc. .pat 
he wit{h} man has na commun. c¢xq00 Afol. Loll. 26 
‘Wan men cursun man..or bannun him, or puttun him out 
of comyn, @ 1631 Donne 6 Serm. iv. (1634) 17 Though 
he walk ..in the outward common and fellowship of Gods 
saints. 

5. A common land or estate; the undivided land 
belonging to the members of a local community as 
a whole. Hence, often, the patch of unenclosed 
or ‘waste’ land which remains to represent that. 
Formerly often commons = L. commiiinia. 

1479 Bury Wills (1850) 53 The northe hede abbuttyth 
vppon the comown of Euston. 1483 Cath. Angl. 73 A 

ommon, communia, 1550 CrowLey Way to Wealth 74 
ahey reyse our rentes.. they enclose oure commens! 2857 
B. Goose Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 163 b, They are 
kept in Marshes, Fennes, Lakes, and Moorishe commons, 
1g93 Nasuz Christ's 7. 49, In the country the Gentle- 
man takes in_the Commons, racketh his Tennaunts, etc. 
r6or Snaxs. Fd. C. iv. i. 27 Turne him off (Like to the 
empty Asse) to shake his eares, And graze in Commons. 
x64x Hinpe ¥ Bruen xix. 61 [Some] deale no better with 
their impotent and old servants than to turne them off their 
hands to live on a Commons or dye in a ditch. 1759 
Jounson Jdécr No. 67 27 Papers, about inclosing a com- 
mon upon his estate. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 307 If 
to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d .. even the bare. 
.worn common is deny'’d, 1872 E. W. Ronertson //ist. 
Ess. 246 In England, we are now accustomed to give the 
name of ‘Common’ to a tract of uncultivated waste land 
alone, but at_a comparatively recent Perod the name, as 
opposed to ‘Close’, still continued to be applied to fields, 

astures, meadows, and indeed to every description of land 
held in joint-oceupation and not in ‘the lord’s domain’; 
avhilst the Common of modern days was known as ‘the 
Heath’, or ‘the Waste’. 

b. jig. 

-- 1888 Suaus. LZ. L. L.11.i. 223 Boy. So you grant pasture for 
me. La. Notsogentlebeast. Mylipsareno Common, though 
seuerall they be. ¢1665 Mars. Grurcrmsson Men. Col. 
Hutchinson 6 God having as it were enclosed a_people 
here, out of the waste common of the world. . 1855 SincLe- 
‘on Virgil I. Pref. 6 There is a common of language to 
which both poetry and prose have the freest access. 

-§. Law. (Also right of coumon, common right.) 
The. profit which a man has in the land or waters 
-of anothér; as that of pasturing cattle (common 
of pasture), of fishing (common of piscary), of dig- 
ging turf (comntor of turbary), and of cutting 
wood for fire or repairs (common of estovers) ;= 


-CommfonaGe, CoMMonry. 

Also distinguished as conmon appendant, c.afpurtenant, 
c. in gross, c. because of vicinage, c. of shack, etc. 
- 62386 Chaucer Aferch, T. 69 Alle othere manere yiftes 
hardily, As londes, rentes, pasture, or comune. 1523 Fitz- 
neRb. Surz. 2 It is at the lordes pleasure to enclose them.. 
so that no nother man haue commyn therin, /éid. 5-6 
Commen appendaunt, commen appurtenaunte, commen in 
grose, commen per tause de vicynage.' 1638 CLEVELAND 
Rustick Ramp, Wks, (1687) 462 Commune of Pasture and 
‘Fishing, expressed in the said Charters. .x72x Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4880/3 Ford Farm’... with right of Common in a large 
Common. x11 /éid, No. 4927/4 Well Wooded and Tim- 
ber'd, with Commons for 24 Cows and a Bull. 1724 /ofd, 
No. 6246/2 Onc half quarter. of Yard-Land.. with-Common 
of Pasture thereto belonging. 1845 Hoop: Suiffing « 
‘Birthday iii, Not common-right for goose or ass. 1853 
*‘Lyrron Afy Novel u. ii; The poor have a right of common, 
I suppose, : 5 ; 
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. +7. The common fand, stock, or purse. [So Fr. 
comnttin.| Obs. Ph Pg teen ae 

1840 Afem, Ripon (Surtees) III, 290 Fyve 1. of the common . 
of the church. 1548 Unatt, ete. tr. Zyvasm. Par. Acts 13b, 
But the distribucion of the common was made to euery 
man, according to his necessitie. 1670 Marvett Corr. Wks. 
“1872-5 II, 316 So he (Charles II] is resolved once more to 
have money enough in his pocket, and live on the common 
for the future. [Cf F. vivre sur le commun, ‘vivre aux 
frais d’une société, sans rien faire’ (Littré).] 

+8. ?= Cossions; share of a common table; 


“board ; rations. Ods. 


1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 528 Ech clerc. .hem 3ef..As muche 
as he in the wouke in is commune spende, cr6so Bratu- 
wait Barnabees Fruit. (1818) 19, I drunk and took my 
common Ina taphouse, with my woman. 

9. =Common woman, prostitute. Ods. 

{¢ 1300 A’. Alis. 2506 And damoselis to garsounes, Ther 
was mad al comunes.] ¢ 1330 Arth. § Merl. 680 And of 
that wiif made a comoun To don alle his volunte. i 

10. Zeed, [L. commune, F. commun] A service 


common toa class of festivals, (Opposed fo proper.) 

[czqo00 Table of Lessons, etc. in aie A *s Bible IV. 683 
First ben sett sondaies and ferials togider, and after that 
the sanctorum, bothe comyn and propre togider, of al the 
seer. Jbid, IV. 696 Here endith the Propre Sanctorum, 
and now bigynneth the Commoun Sanctorum] 1874 
Breviary Offices vi, But when we arrive at the Common 
and Proper of Saints, Sarum shines no more. 1890 J. T. 
Fow er in Castle Hd. MS. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 30 
note, The Common ofa confessor and bishop. 

+11. A combination, mixture. Ods. 

16:8 Botton Florus tw. it. (1636) 263 A certaine common 
of all together. : : 

12. quasi-sb. The common. a. That which is 


common or ordinary. Esp. in above, beyond, out 


of the common. 

1607 SHAKs. Cor. 1v. 1. 32 Your Sonne Will or exceed the- 
Common, or be caught With cautelous baits and practice. 
1742 H. Warrore Lett, Afann, Beyond the common. 
1762-91 —- Vertue’s Anecd. Paint, 1V. 161 A man above 
the common. 1803 Pic Nic No. 1 (1806) I. 32 They are a 
something beyond common. 1836 Emerson Vature, Pros- 
pects Wks. (Bohn) II, 172 To see the miraculous in the com- 
mon. 1878 Bosw. SmirH Cosehcet 292 Forethought which 
was quite out of the common with them. 

b. The vulgar tongue. rare. 

x600 Suaxs. A. Y. L. v. i. 54 This female: which in the 
common, is woman. i 

13. In common. 


+a. In general, generally. Obs. 

@ 3300 Cursor AT. 242 (Gatt.) Of ingland pe nacione .. Er 
englijs men in comune. 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. x. 358 Loue 
pi lorde god leuest aboue alle, And after, alle crystene 
creatures in comune, eche man other. ¢2386 CHaucer 
Knt.'s T. 1823 For wommen, as to speken in comune, Thei 
folwen all pe fauour of fortune. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
elxvii. No necessitee Was in the hevin at his natiuitee, Bot 
3it the thingis happin in commune Efter purpose. 

b. Ordinarily, usually, commonly. 

1386 Cuaucer Ant's 7. 393 Allas, why pleynen folk so 
in commune Of ffortune, “2853 Lytron Aly Novel u. iv, 
A patent corkescrew, too good to be used in common. 

‘tc. In public, openly. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 484 The king .. bad thame in-to 
commoune say, That thai [the foe} com in-till euill aray. 
1377 Laxcu. P. Pl. B. x1, atx Cryst to a comune woman 
seyde in comune at a feste pat fides sua shulde sauen hir, 

d. In joint use or possession ; to be held or en- 
joyed equally by a number of persons. 

1382 Wycuir Aes ii. 44 Alle men that bileuyden..hadden 
alle thingis comyn (MSS. Q.Y in comoun}. ¢x400 Rom, 
Rose 5209 Whanne wille and goodis ben in comune. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 14 They ..had no property, 
but all was in commune. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. 1, wW. ii. 74 
All the Realme shall be in Common. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 50 Friends have all things in common. 

e. Law. Tenants in common: ‘such as hold by 
several and distinct titles, but by unity of posses- 
sion’. So éenaney, estate, etc., 2 comtnton. 

rsgo Swinpurne Jestautents 84 All..persons. seized in 
fee-simple, in copercenarie, or in common in fee-simple. 
x60 B. Discollim, 23 Coparceners, Joyn-tenants, or Tenants 
in common. *z KE Govt. 1. v. § 26 The wild Indian, 
who, knows no Inclosure, and is still a Tenant.in common, 
x765-9 BacksToxe(T’.), Estates may be held ..in severalty, 
in joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and in common. | 

+f.-In general, as a general conception or 
‘universal’, Ods. ; rane ? 

-tssr Roptnson tr. Afore's Utop. (Arb) 105 Furtheremore 
they were neuer yet hable to fynde out the seconde inten- 
tions: insomuche that none of them all coulde cuer see 
man himselfe in commen, as they cal him. ae 

g. In union, in communion, in a community. 

x609 Brae (Douay? Susansa i. x4 Then in commune they 
appoynted atime, 1859 Jeruson Brittany iii. 32 The monks, 
having become weary of the life in common. ’ 


h. Said of participation in attributes, charac-, 
teristics, actions, etc. Esp. in phr. 70 have tn 
(formerly of) common (with). . om 

1657 Hart Monn. tr. Paruta’s Pol. Disc. 49 What had the 
Parthians of common with the. Commonwealth of Rome? 
rjog ArnuTunot Coins (J.), In a work of this nature it is 
impossible to avoid puerilities, it having that in common 
with dictionaries, and books of antiquities. 1774 W. Mit. 
rorp Harmony of Lang, 225 These strange anomalies are 
not in common to us with our southern neighbours. 1776 
Witnertne Srit, Plants (1796) I. 324 Has many things in 
‘common with the preceding species, but-is larger. 2796 
Burney Afenr. Afetastasio 1, 29 [He] was not only pleased 
in common with the lovers of poetry, but, etc. 1867 Free- 


man Wor. Cong. (1876) I. App. 586 The two stories’ have 


nothing in common. 


COMMON. 


414. Zo enter common: see COMMONS 3c. Obs. 
,. x640 Bastwicx Ld. Bs. iii. Ciiij b, The Church of Eng- 
‘land may enter Common with Rome in her Canons. 1674 
“Gout. Tongue x. viii. (1684) 158 Let us. not by our unmanly 
impatiencies enter common with brutes and animals. : 


15. Se. phir.” In the common of: in the debt of, 
under obligations to.- -- / conimon with: subject 
to, in the power of (quot. 1423). ‘Zo quite one 
@ common: to settle accounts with him, pay him 
off. (Cf, Commons 3 c.) : : 

7423 Jas. I KingisQ. cxlix, The more thou art in dangere 
and commune With hir, that clerkis clepen so_fortune, 
e165 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. a4-5 (Jam.) Sir 
George Douglas .. not willing to be in an English-man’s 
commoun for an evil turn, gathered a company of chosen 
men, and burnt the town of Alnwick a@zggz Kxox /ist. 
Ref, 202 (Jam.) It micht be that he sould quite him a 
comoun ather in Scotland, or ellis in France, 1637 Rurnen- 
Forp Leé?, (1881) 220 Ye are in no man’s commion but 
Christ's. 18.. Sc. Prov, (Jam.), ‘I am as little in your’ 
common, as you are in mine.’ 1879 Jamieson s.v. Conzmon, - 
A thing is said to be good one’s comsox, when one is under 
great obligations todo it; to be 72/ one’s contmon, when one, 
from the peculiar obligations one lies under, ought to act a 
very different part. 

+Common, 5.2 Ods. = ComMUNE 50.2, com-- 
muning, conference, discourse. 

826 SKELTON Jfagny/. 1557 Your speche is as pleasant 
as though it were pend; To here your comon, it is my high 
comforte. ‘ 

+Common (kgman), v. Obs. Forms: 3-4 
coim)mun, 4-5 comoun(e, -one, -own(e, 4-6 
comon, (5 fa. 7. comaunde), 5 commoun, 5-8 
common, Also, 4-5 comin, 4-6 comen, -yn(e, ~ 
commin, 5-6 commyn, -en; Ja. ¢. and fle. 5 
comynd, comynt, comend, commynd, etc. 
[ME. comzne-2, comone-2, a. OF. comune-r (in AF. 
also comone-r) to make common, impart, share, f. ~ 
comin Coxon a. The shifting stress in OF. 
comune'r, conitene (:—L. types commiina're, com- 
mitnat), was reflected in ME. by the two forms 
co'mun and comune found side by side from the! 
earliest times. The former became the more 
popular in ME., and was written co(z)atn, -on, 
-0101t, -ei, ~yi, -in, and finally like the adj., com- 
mon; it survived in some senses down to the 18th. 
But the earlier senses mostly became obs. in the 
16th c., with the exception of that of ‘ hold con- 
verse’; and here the form comutene, which, though 
less usual in ME., had never become obsolete, now 
came to the front, being supported by the sb. com- 
munition, etc. Common and commune are thus 
only developments of the same word; but as they . 
became very distinct in form, and their sense-his- 
tory is not quite identical, common having taken 
from the cognate sb. and adj. some senses in which 
commune is never used, they are dealt with as 
distinct words.]} 

I. Senses in which Coxon was the prevalent 
form: now quite obsolete. : 

1. ¢vans. To make common to others with‘ one- 
self; to communicate, impart (¢o), share (zwith). 

¢1380 [sce Commonine vd, sd. 1]. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De Po Rvirt xxi, (2495) 333 Sterres comynen and parts 
eche wyth other theyr lyghte. /éid. xvii. xxvii. 758 A 
hounde comyneth not ne yeuyth flesshe. .that he maye not 
deuour to other houndes. 1496 Dives & Paup.(W. de W.) 
vit, xxiv. 312/2 Not to hyde them but to comyne them forth 
to profyte of other. 1838 Starkey England 1. i. (1871) 2 
To commyn such gyftys as be to them gyuen, ych one to 
the profyt of other. /did. 8 He commynyth hys gudnes 
to al creaturys. $ 

2. To communicate (verbally), tell, declare, 
publish, report. : add 
_ 3387 Trevisa Afigden (Rolls) 1.19 Such as I haue.. ierad 
in dyuerse bookes, I- gncere and write..and comoun to 
opere men, 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. 3 Comounne 3¢ not 
bis book of deuyne secretes to wickid men. 2548 UDALL, 
‘ete. tr. Lvasm. Pars Fohnu 58a, After these thynges, were, 
commoned to and fro from one to an other, ete. - 

b. absol. or tute. : 

[494 cf. Commoninc vd/, sb, 2.] 1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. 
& L£pigr. (:867) 181 The commons common so; tys com- 
monly sayde. . 

3. intr. To take e part in common with others; 
to participate, partake, share with, 77. | . 

1388 Wvciir 1 Pet. iv, 13 Comyne 3¢ with the passiouns 
of Crist. ax4go Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 
3 Cristene folke bat commons to-gedire in be sacrementes, 
1602 Suans, Ham, tv. v. 206 Laertes, 1 must common with 
-your greefe. aah a ; seats z= 

4, To have intercourse; to associate with. 

@x300 Cursor Af. 29331 (Cott.) To comun noght wit cursed 
men. ¢1330 R, BRUNNE Chou. (1810) 140 For foule meselrie 
he comond with no man.’ 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Prol. 2 My felawes comened with ladies and gentil women. 
x85 Fardle Factions ut. iii, 128 That who so was diseased 
with ‘any malady, should comon with other that had bene 
healed of the like. ~~ : % 

. b. Of sexual intercourse. a 
exgoo, Lanfrane's Cirurg. (MS. A) If. 125 b, Per fa 
a lit] wilnyng for to comoun [desideriten:. cottus) wi 
wymmen, 1460 CarGrave Chron. 7 Aftir tyme Cayn had 
killid Abel .. Adam mad_a vow that he schuld nevir., 
comoun with Eve; atid his continens kept he a hundred 
gerese : i 3 ; os 


COMMONABLE , 


‘5, To have points in common ; to agree. rave. 
ex4co Apel, oll. 73 As bey comoun to be law of be 
(6id. 74 Comonning mikil wip law cyuil, 


gospel. , 
Tr. Senses afterwards expressed by Commune, - 


6, zntv, To confer, converse, talk (with, together); 
= CoMMUNE v. 6. : 
1388 Wycur Ecclus. xxvi. 9 Sché comyneth with alt men. 
ergo0 Destr. Troy 12046 pes ii 
edur. 1488 


1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 325/2 He comened with them how 
«she myght departe. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 532 Which 
«began to common amongest themselves, howe they might 
render the towne, to their most honour and profite. 

7, trans, To talk over in common, confer about, 
discuss, debate ; to converse about, talk of. 

¢x460 Fortescur Ads. § Lin. Mon. xvii, (1885) 150 Pat 
his entente therin be comened with his counsell. 1574 
Hettowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1584) 69 It were very wel, 
the anys of warres should be commoned of many, but 
the resolution of them to bee used with fewe. 1607 (Nov.) 
J., Kine Serm. 20 To common it {this scripture] in private 
with their owne spirits. ae 

b. To come to a common decision, agree (that). 
“63430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 89 Than comyned thei al there 
That Generides saued were. : 

8.. ¢vans. To administer the Communion to; 
ref. and pass. to receive the Communion, com- 
municate. (See Commune v. 8) [Cf also F. 
conununter :—L. commiinicére.) 

oxg7g Se. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 1230 Scho..of his hand 
aye commonyt was. ¢x40o Maunpev, (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 

'e schrafe vs clene and herd messe and comound vs. x48: 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 251/t Ypolyte..commyned them with 
the Sacrament of the aulter, cxgoo in Maskell Jfon. Rit. 
(2847) 111. 348 No man nother woman that this day pro- 
posyth here to be comenyd. _ 

IT. Later senses derived from Commo, (-8,) 
sb. or adj, (Not found with Cosnrone.) 

9. intr. To exercise or enjoy a right of common: 
see Comson sd. 6. 

1823 Firzners, Surv. 5 Where they and other commen 
togyder. cx640 J, Suvtn Lives Berkeleys (2883) I. 203 
Howe farr the sayd Abbot and his Tenants should Comon, 
and where. 1642 Purkins Profi Bé. i. § 108. 4° If common 
of pasture be granted unto me for my cattell I shall not 
common but with cattell commonable. 1697 View Penal 
Laws 252 The Commoners shall be excluded for Common- 
ing therein; so also shall the Lord be debarred to common 
in the residue. 3 

10. To eat at a common table, to board together. 

xg98 Frorio, Doszetave, to boord or common in com- 
panie. @x677 Barrow Servz, I. xxx. 415. 3684 [see Com- 
monine v5d,s6. 8}, 1766 Enricn Loudon IV, 30 The reason 
for the name of Doctors Commons is because the civilians 
in this place common together. 

b. ¢vans. To board (at a common table). vare, 

1598 Frorto, Tener dozeena, to boord or common schol- 
lers at meate and drinke, to keepe an ordinarie. 

-L1, To make common (what is sanctified). 

x6zz W. Sciarer Zythes (1623) so Nothing sanctified 
may euer be commoned, ~- /6i2  ASe 

Commonable (kg'monab’l), @. [f. Coanron v. 
9 +~ABLE.] 

1. Of animals: That may be pastured on com- 

. mon, land. ‘ . 

x620 J. Witumnson Of Courts Baron 147 If any tenant 
doth surcharge the common. . by putting ofcattel there not 
commonable, as pigs, goats, and geese. 1767 BLAcKsTONE 
Contmz, IL, 33 Commonable beasts are either beasts of the 
plough, or such as manure the ground. 1876 Diasy Real 
Prop. iti. 163 A right of common of pasture for all common- 
able cattle levant and couchant upon the lands. 

2. Of land: That is or may be held in common ; 
subject to a right of common; suitable for or per- 
taining to commoning (see Comnion v. 9). 

>_ 1649 Brrrne Eng. [nprov. Impr. (1653) 60 The Third sort 

.2-lieth deep and long drowned..onely two or three months 
in summer it is commonable. 1796 W. Marsnatt W. Eng- 
land 1, 134 It was oncé the prevailing practice of Devon- 
shire, to cultivate its commonable lands, 1832 Austin 
Furispr. (1879) II. xlix. 841 Putting his cattle on the com- 
monable land. +2866 Rocers na a $ Prices 1. xxviii. 670 
To sustain himself and his family from the produce of his 
own land, and from his commonable rights. 


Commonage (kp‘manédz). Also 7 comonage. 
[f. Couston sd. (or v.) +-AGE.] 

1. The-practice of commoning ; right of common ; 
usually ‘ common of pasture’, or the right of pas- 
turing animals on common-land. - --:. 

16x0 W.. Foruntcuan Art of Survey m. iv. 70 Swannage, 
Warrenage, Comune, Piscage, etc. 1642 Futter Holy 
§ Prof. Sé. t. xiii..00 If proportionable allotments be made 
to the poore for their commonage. * xy9z A, Younc Trav. 
France 446 Open fields .. shackled with the rights of com- 
mhonage. 1884 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 8/2 Restrictions con- 
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cerning grazing’and turbary on mountains over which they 
claim commonage. — . 
b. The condition of land held in common, or 
subject to rights of common. 
,x808 Chron. in Aun, Reg. 114/1 To enclose more than 
20,000 acres of land ,. at this timein a state of commonage. 
1828 Sourney Ess. (1832) II, a50 The custom of such a 
tenantry is to throw the ground into a sort of commonage. 
©. concr. Estate or property held in common; 
common land, a common. ° 
177% Gotpsu. Hist, Eng. II. 131 He [Wat Tyler] required 
that .. all commonages should be open to the poor as well 
astherich. 1866 Reader 24 Feb. 199/3 The commonages 
Which never were held by feudal tenure, but were allodial 
lands. 1885 W. Greswett in Alacue. Mag. Feb. 2813/1 
Wains drawn by spans of 16 or 20 oxen are outspanned on 
the village commonage. 
a, A body of commoners. 
1882 Western Daily Press 15 May 3/¢ A list of the com- 
monnge was drawn up. 
2. The estate of the commons, the commonalty. 
1649 Secven Laws Lng. u. xi, (2739) 177 The lowest ebb 
that ever the Commonage of. ‘England indured, 1848 THack- 
gray Van. Fair ix, The whole baronetage, peerage, com- 
monage of England. : 
Commonal, a. xonce-wd. Pertaining to the 
commonality. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 10/2 To fall in with the geo- 
logical humour of the day, we may divide Everybody into 


+ certain strata, from the royal to the commonal. 


Commonaly, obs. f. ComstonLy, 

Commonality (kpmoneliti) Forms: 4 
com(m)unalite, -ee, 4-7 -ie, 6- commonality. 
[A by-form of CosmronALty, conformed (in its 
earlier spelling) to the L. *“comdnalitas.] 

+1. A community, commonwealth; = Coxon- 
ALTY I, Obs. 

¢1374 Craucer Bocth. 1. iv. 13 pe nih of commu- 
nalities. /dfd. 1v. vi. 142 God..for he hym self is good.. 
ars oute al yuel of pe boundes of hys communalite. 

. A free or self-governing community; = 
Costonatty 1b. Ods. 

2680 Morven Geog. Rect. (1685) 393 Some.. have their 
Kings, others live by Hords or Commonalities. 

2. Common people ; = ComMoNnaLty 3. 

(The form favoured by Scottish writers.) 

1582 Addr. Fas. VI in Sir F. Melvil’s Aen. (1735) 258 
Noblemen, Barons, Burgesses and Commonality. 1628 
Hoones Thucyd. (1822) 153 The commonality are now 

our friends. 1650 Jer. Tavtor Holy Living (1727) 158 

he tears and the curse of the commonality, 176r-2 Hume 
Hist, Eng. (1806) IV. lxiv. 725 Three estates, the clergy, 
the nobility, and the commonality. 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr, 1. i, 18 All the commonality of Scotland. 1879 Gro. 
Eutor Theo. Such ii. 37 Among the mixed commonality. 

43. A corporation; =: ComMoNnaLTY 2, Ods. 

1687 Lond, Gas. No. 2288/1 The humble Address of the. . 
Mystery and Commonality of Barbers and Surgeons. 

+4. Possession in common, community. Ods. 

1540 Hyrpe tr. Vives’ Just. Chr. Wom. (1592) Xiij, The 
women could not awaye with that comminalitie of goods, 

+5. = Costmonanty 5. Obs. 

rig M. Davies Ath. Brit, 1. Pref, 67 Not possible to be 
Read by the Commonality of istians, Jbid. 11. 426 
The common use and understanding of the Commonality 
of Christians, 

Commonal (kp'monilti). Forms: 3-4 
comunaute, 4~6 co(m)munalte, 5 comonaltie, 
6— commonalty (with from 20 to 30 variants fol- 
lowing all the forms of co(m2)aon, comen, comyn, 
etc., and of the suffix, -azée, -alte, -altie, etc.) [a. 
OF, comunalté, comunauté (= Pr. cominaitat, It, 
comunalta), f. OF. and Pr. comunal, It. communale, 
L. commiindl-is belonging to the Soromnnity, f, 
commiine the community or state = Comason 56,1 1, 
The L. type is commiinalitas (found in med.L.) ; 
hence the variant CommMoNaLIty.]} 

+1. The people of a nation, state, city, etc., col- 
lectively ; 2 community, commonwealth. Odés. 

cx290 Lives Saints (2887) 143 Ech ping pat fallez to 
harme In pe communaute. ¢x300 Beket 1302 To desturbi 
thing that falleth to harm of communeante. 1388 Wycur 
Prov. xxix. 2 The comynalte schal be glad in the multipli- 

ng of iust men. ¢142ag Wywnroun Cron. vit. xxxvii. 103 

‘or to sawfe his comwnate Than wyth pe wardane tretyde 
he. ¢xq60 Fortescus 4és, § Lim. Mon, vii, (x885) 124 
Ambassatours .. grete communalties bi yonde pe 
see. 1535 Starcey Let, to Pole in Strype Zect, Mem, 1. 
xxxiii. 238 Persons which .. have rooted a sedition in_this 
communalty, 1547 Hamilies 1. Swearing (859) 75 Good 
order .. kept .. in all commonalties, as boroughs, cities, 


towns, and villages. 163z WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 347 
The Communaltie of Kent was neuer vanquished by the 
Conquerour. 


+b. A self-governing commonwealth, a re- 


public, a democracy. Oés. ; 

1604 E, G[risstone] tr, D’Acosta’s Hist. Fadies vi. X. 453 
Many nations of the Indies have not indured any Kings .. 
but live in comminalties, creating and appoimting Captains 
and Princes, for certaine occasions onely. x660 Mitton Free 
Commw,. Wks. 2738 1. 599 Which. .may be best and soonest 
obtain’d, if ave? County.. were made a kind of subor- 
dinate Commonalty or Commonwealth. _ 

*2. A body corporate ; @ corporation. ~ 2 

“3425 Ord, Whittington's Alms-house (1776) in Entick 
London IV. 354 The ty of the craft of mercers. 
zszo Sin R. Ervor Will in Zlot's Goo. (883) L, App. 325 
The Maire and cominaltie of the Citie of New m. 1523 
Act 14 § 15 Hen VITI, c. § One body and perpetuall com- 


COMMONER, 


minaitie or felowship of the facultie of Physicke, 594 
Wesr Syméol. u. § 20 A Maior without his comminaltie. 
1828 W. Ssntn Univ. College 369 The University to forfeit 
20%. yearly to the Mayor and Commonalty of London. 
1847 C. G. Appison Cortracts 1. i. § 2 (2883) 88 If a bond 
be given by the commoanty in the absence of the mayor, 
the body corporate is not bound. 2885 Act 48 & 49 Vict. 
¢. 76§ r2 Licensed by the master, wardens, and commonalty 
of watermen and lightermen of the River Thames. 

8. The general body of the community; the 
common people, as distinguished from those in 
authority, from those of rank and title, or ‘the 
upper classes’ generally; the ‘commons’ collec- 
tively. 

@1340 Hamrore Psalter liv, ro In be comunaute of 
folke. ¢1440 Generydes 754 Of hir lordes and of hir 
comenaute, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/4 Accompanyed 
wyth the nobles and moche comynaltee of his royame. 
1§3x Etvot Gov. t. i, Plebs in englishe, is called the comu- 
naltee, whiche signifieth onelye the muttitude, wherin be 
conteined the base and vulgare inhabitantes, not auanced 
to any honour or dignitee. rg8r Mutcaster Positions 
xxxix. (1887) 197 Either gentlemen or of the commonalty. 
2756-7 tr. Keyster's Trav. (1760) I, 179 The commonalty of 
both sexes wear straw hats. 1841 Lyrron Nt. & Morn. 1. 
ii, One of those families which yearly vanish from the 
commonalty into the peerage. 1874 Miss Mutock AZzy 
Mother § [89 As well-to-do commonalty likes to patronise 
poor gentility. 

transf, 1667 Mitton P. L. vit. 4° The Parsimonious 
Emmet. .join'd in her popular Tribes Of Commonaltie. 

. The Commons as an estate of the realm 
acting by their elected representatives ; hence, the 
representative members of the Commons. Ods. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 110 Enacted, not onely by the 
cominaltie of Passions, but agreed vnto by her most noble 
Thoughts. x58r Lamparpe Ziren, tv, xiii. (1588) 540 Both 
Gentlemen and Knights do serve in the Parliament, as 
members of the Communaltie, 1630 R. Jounson Kiugd. § 
Comniw. 174 The three Estates, of the Claris, the Nobi- 
litie, and Comminaltic. 1648 D. Jennins Wks. 15 The 
ayds granted by the Commonalty. 

5. transf. The general or universal body. 

1594 Hooxer £cc?, Pol. wt. (T.), 1 .. will use the secret 
acknowledgement of the commonalty bearing record of the 
God of gods, 16s9 T. Wate Alid. State Sents 37 Not. .by 
a few wise or extraordinarily religions persons, but by the 
commonalty and universality of Christians, 17x0 STEELE 
Tatler No. 197 ¥ 2 Writings which the Commonalty of 
Scholars have pushed into the World, 1830 Gatt Lawrie 
T. 1. i. (1849) 3 The commonalty of mankind, 

+6. L1 commonalty: in public, Oud of common- 
alty: in private, in secret. Obs. 

7303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne p. 186 1, 5964 Hyt ys 
coueytyse and eft pryue To bye byng out of cominalte 
[v. 7. comnalte]. Ue oa Wyceuir Sera Sel. Wks, 1. 110 He 
wolde in comunalte do pis dede, and not pus oonli in desert. 

Commonaneé, erroneous f. ComMUNANCE. 

Common council, -man: see CounctL. 

Commone, obs. f. Coston. 

+Commo:nefa‘ction. Obs. [f. L. commone- 
factre ‘to remind one forcibly of something, put 
in mind, admonish’, f. commoné-re to put in mind 
+facére to make.] The action of admonishing 
or reminding ; an admonition, reminder, 

16r9 Scirater Lxg, x Thess. (1630) 302 Lest the commone- 
faction might seeme vnnecessary. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerent, 
u. 287 Significant Images, appointed for commonefaction 
and institution of men in religious duties. 1679 Punter 
Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 139 Vestments .. for ornament, dis- 
tinction, and commonefaction. 

Commoner, comparative of Common a, 

Commoner (ke‘menai), sb. Forms: 4 com- 
iner, comouner, 5 comounner, 4-6 comuner(e, 
communer, comyner(e, 6 comener(e, comonar, 
ecommonour, §- commoner. [Partly from Cont 
MON sd,1 senses I-2, §; partly from Common v., 
branches I, III; partly associated with both] 

. 1. A member of the community having civic 
rights; a burgess, citizen ; sfec. a member of the - 
general body of a town-council. Ods. 

c1328 Cocr de L. 5338 The comouners servyd hym at 
wylle. cxqso Lay Folks Mass-bk. 69 We sall pray espe- 
cially for be meer, be xij., be schirriues and be xxiiij. and for 
all gode communers of bis cite. x467 in Eng. Gilds 11870) 
372 The xxiiij. and x\viij. comyners of the seid cite, chosen 
for good rewle of the same. _153x Exyor Gov. 1. i, In the 
citie of London and other cities, they that be none alder: 
men, or sheriffes be called communers. 1557 Order of 
Hospitalis Aiijb, Th’ Aldermen, and the Commoners of 
this City (London, 1643 Pryxne Sov. Power Parl, ut. FH 
The Stoickes would have the City of the whole world to be 
one, and all men to be commoners, and townesmen. 

b. A member of the Court of Common Council 


(of London). 


Chief Commoner :_a courtesy title of the chairman of the 
City Lands Committee —the leading committee of the 
Common Council. ; 

3889 Daily News 9 Feb, 2/6 Mr. Judd, the Chief Com- 
moner. .echoed the wish of the Lord Mayor that the friend. 
liest relations should exist between the Corporation and the 
County Council. 

2. More generally: One of the common People ; 
a member of the commonalty. (Now applied to 
all below the rank of a ger.) iste 

1377 Lanct. P. PLB. xv. 325 Clerkes and kny3tes and 
comuneres bat ben riche. ¢2380 Wyeiir H7hs, (7880).88 
pe ‘graunten pardon, .to lordis, clerkis & comineris, 1439 

ERETONG Crux in Ellis Ovig. Lett, u. 25 1; 81- Ther is.a 
grete power of hem, bothe of Lordys, Knyths, and. Squiers, 


COMMONER, 


bot the grettiste power is of Communers. 3534 Lo. Ber- 
ners Gold, Bk. Jf. Aurel, (1546) H vijb, He dyned at a 
knyghtes bridale, and woulde not eate at the bridale of a 
communer, 1541 Eryor /mage Gov. (1556) 59b, Begin- 
nyng at the base people or communers. x60 Hottanp 

Niny 11. 483 Proud & sumptuous dames, are but com- 
moners and artizans wiues. xgox Swirr Contests Nobles 
Athens, Themistocles was at first a commoner himself, 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 63 The supreme tribunal .. 
must consist of both commoners ard nobles. 

b. transf. Apptied to a horse. 

1890 Standard 17 Mar. 3/7 If the prize goes to Epsom it 
will be by the aid of Ilex, for the outsider, Braceborough, 
is only a commoner, I fear. 

8. A member of the House of Commons. Now 
vare. Great Commoner: a name given to the 
elder William Pitt. 

2648 Pryxng Plea for Lords 34 The Petitions of the Com- 
moners (containing all Petitions of the Commons house for 
redresse of. injuries). 1674 CLarenpon Hist. Red, (1704) 
IH, x1. 140 The Messengers .. one of the House of Peers 
and two Commoners. 1793 BLackstone Como. (ed. 12) 
190 The freedom of the member's person: which in a peer 
is for ever sacred and inviolable ; and in a commoner (by the 
privilege of parliament) for forty days after every proroga- 
tion, and forty days before the next appointed meeting. 
x862z THackeray Four Georges ii. 102 ‘There’s the great 
commoner.’ ‘There is Mr. Pitt.’ 1884 L’pool Mercury 
Nov. s/2 For the sake of the House of Lords a protest wil 
be made by the Tory commoners at every stage. : 

+4, One who shares or takes part in anything ; 
a sharer, participator. [f. Common v.I.] Obs. 

1382 Wycetir x Pef.v. 1 Witnesse of Cristis passioun..and 
comuner (1398 comynere] of that glorye that is to be shewid. 
a1qo0 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton ALS. 1 Communers of pat 
blyse pat euer mare lastis. 1490-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 272 
By the we are made comuner to the fruyte of lyfe. 1639 
Futter Holy War w. xvi. (1647) 196 Lewis .. resolved to 
be a commoner with them in weal and wo. a 1661 — 
Worthies 1. 136 He fled into Germany, and there was 
Fellow-Commoner with Mr. Sewell in alt his sufferings. 

+5. One who takes or pays for his Costsons 
(sense 3), ze. who shares in a common meal, or 
eats at a common table; a boarder. Ods. 

1898 Frorio, Doszenante, a commoner or boorder with 
others as schollers are, 1654 Wartiock Zootomia 554 The 
Prodigalls fellow commoners, the Swine. 

6. In some English colleges, as at Oxford and 
Winchester: One who pays for his commons, 7.e. 
a student or undergraduate not on the foundation 
(called at Cambridge a pensioner). 

The colleges were originally intended only for the fellows 
and scholars ‘on the foundation’, the admission of other 
students, as ‘commoners’ or boarders, being a subsequent 
development, which eventuated in the recognition of many 
ranks of students, ns (at Oxford) xoblemen, gentlemen-come 
moners, fellow-comtmoners, commoners, battelers, servis 
tors: 9. v. ‘These grades are now practically obsolete; and 
the only existing distinction is into scfo/ars, or students 
on the foundation, and commoners. The latter word thus 
tends to be understood as =‘common or ordinary under- 
Seana i.e. one who has not gained a scholarship, exhi- 

ition, or other special distinction. 

1613 Hevwoon Marriage Trinmph (Percy Soc.\17 Thys ys 
some yowng schooleman, a fresh comonar. 1671 GLANVILL 
Disc. M. Stubbe 31 Being not related to any Foundation in 
Oxford, but living there as a Commoner. 1750 Coventry 
Pompey Litt. w. x. (1785) 68/2 The rank of a fellow-com- 
moner, which .. is one who sits at the same table, and en- 
joys the conversation of the fellows. It differs from what 
is called a gentleman-commoner at Oxford .. in the greater 
privileges and licences indulged to the members of this 
order, who. .are allowed to absent themselves at pleasure 
from the private lectures. r79x BosweLt Fohnson an. 1728 
He.. went to Oxford, and was entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke College. 1844 STANLEY Arnold I. i.2 Having en- 
tered as a commoner, and afterwards become a scholar of 
the college. 1886 Oxford Calendar, Corpus Christi College 
207 Exhibitions have been recently instituted ,.to be com- 
peted for from time to time by Commoners of the College. 
3887 T. A. Trottore What f remember I. iii. 77 At Win- 
chester there were ...a hundred and thirty private pupils 
of the head master, or ‘commoners’. 

Jig. 1602 Return fr. Parnass ww. ti, One of the Diuels 
fellow commoners, one that sizeth in the Deuils butteries. 

7, One who has a joint right in common lands; 
one who enjoys a right of common. ; 

1840 Act 32 Hex. VIIT, c. 13 §2 No commonour or com- 
monours within any foreste, chase, moore .. or waaste 
grounde. 2573 Tusser Ausd, (1878) 144 For commons 
these commoners cric, paar | they may not abide, 16z3 
Sir H. Fincn Laz (1636) 314 A commoner whom another 
commoner wrongeth by putting in more beasts into the 
common then hee should. 1839 Sronenouse A-rholme 77 
The original grant recognized this right of the Commoners. 

b, éransf. and fig: 

1691 Hartcurre Virtues 261 The first Commoners of the 
Earth did employ their Heads about_getting the necessary 
supports of Life. 2703 Rowe Fair Penit. u, ii, The Birds, 
great Nature's happy Commoners. 1779-82 JouNsoNn LP, 
Fenton, He was driven out a commoner of Nature. .reduced 
to pick up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous. 

+8. A common harlot, prostitute. Ods. 

x6or Suaxs, Aé?'s Well v, iii. 194 O behold this Ring. .He 
gauc it to 2 Commoner a’th Campe If Lbeone, 1698 Con- 
GrEVE Love for L. 1. ii, What think you of that noble com- 
moner Mrs. Drab? 

+9. A common-lawyer. Obs. rare. . 

2622 Dexxer & Mass. Virg. Mart. wm. iii, Zar. The devil 
. hates a civil lawyer, asa soldier does (age Spung. How 
acommoner?- Har, Loves him from the teeth outward. 

Commoneress, rare, [f prec. +-Ess] A 
female commoner; the wife of a commoner. ‘ 

179x' Man. D’Arsiay Diary V. 197 Peeresses, commoner: 
esses and the numerous indefinites crowded every part. 
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Commoney. [f. Coamon @.+-y, diminutive 
suffix.] = Common one; a marble of a common 
sort; cf, ALLY sd.2 

1837 Dickens Pickw, xxxiv, Whether he had won any 
alley tors’ or commoneys lately ..his ‘alley tors’ and his 
‘commoneys’ are alike neglected. 

Common good, goods. [transl. L. donwm 
publicum, bona publica.) The public property of 
a community or corporation; esp. in Sc. use, the 
property, whether in lands or funds, held by the 
magistrates, and the revenues payabie to them, for 
the behoof of the community. (Jamieson S/.) 

©3380 [see Commonine v6/, sb. 1}. Ord. Worcester 
in Eng. Gilds 386 Also that the worthy men of the seid 
cloth graunt no yefte of the comyns good..w'out the advise 
of the xlviij. comyners. .and pat yf ther be no comyn goodes 
in hande, etc. 149 Se. Acis Fas. LV, § 36 It is statute and 
ordained anent the commoun gud of all our Soveraine 
Lordis Burrowes within the Realme, that the said com. 
moun gude be observed and keiped to the commoun profite 
of the towne. 1774 in A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock App. 
(1864) 304 The haill common-goods and custums of the said 
burgh and barony, 1628 Scorr /. M. Perth xxiii, Any 
aid which you may afford from the Common Good, to the 
support of the widow Magdalen and her orphans. 


Common hall, : 

1. The hall in which a corporation meets ; the 
hall of a guild or city company; 2 town-hall. b. 
A general meeting of the Corporation ; ¢.g. of the 
Common Council of London. 

€1302 Pol. Songs 1839) 188 ‘The webbes ant the fullaris .. 
makeden huere consail in huere commune halle. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccli. 322 Fallyng doune of a steyr as 
they come oute of theyr comyn halle. 1640 Ord. Ho. Comm. 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll, mi. (1692) 1. 141 A Letter .. to the 
Lord Mayor of lon, to désire him to call a Common- 
Hall. 179 in Picton L’fool A/unic. Rec. (1886) 11. 16 A 
Common Hall or Generall Assembly of the Mayor, Baylives 
and Burgesses, a Aun, Reg. 145/2 Before the common- 
hall was over, Mr. Sheriff Wilkes declared there should be 
no poll published. 18r2 Z.vazeiner 5 Oct. 636/1 On Tuesday 
a Common Hall was held for the election of Lord Mayor. 

2. In wider sense: see Haun. (By Tindale used 
to translate Gr. mpa:rdéprov.) 

1526 TINDALE Jatt. xxvii. 27 Then the soudeours of 
the debite toke Iesus vnto the comen hall [z6zz common 
hall; Wycuir mote halle}. 1590 Spenser /, Q. 1. v. 3 And 
forth he comes into the commune hall, 1645 G, Danie 
Poems Wks, 1878 11. 88 But speake my knowledge, though 
it should displase The common-Hall..Of Ignorance, | 1695 
Bre. Patrice Comm. Gen. xxxiv. 24 (T.) All the citizens, 
who were met together in the common-hall, or place of pub- 
lick assemblies, 

+ Common house, Obs. 

1. = Common Hauu 1, 

1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 372 Yf eny of the 
xxilij. or xlviij, discouer the comyn counseille that ys scid 

the comyn house, 

2. The House of Commons. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclxi. 342 The comyns of the 
reame were assembled in comyn hous comonyng and 
treatyng. 1587 Preminc Con/n, Holinshed 111. 1956/2 The 
common house was diuided vpon the question. 

3. A place in a monastery where 2 common fire 
was kept for the monks to warm themselves at. 

1593 Rites of Durham (Surtees Soc.) 75 On the- right 
hand, as yow goe out of the Cloysters into the Infirmary 
was the Commone House.. being to this end to have a fyre 
keapt in yt all wynter, for the Monnckes to cume and 
warme them at, being allowed no fyre but that onely. 

4. A house of common resort. 

x898 Locrine 1. ti, Look you be at the common-house to- 
morrow. ; 

spec. a Aprivy. Cf. Cosmrons 5. 

1596 Harixcton Metam. Ajax (1814) 51 By digging pits 
in the earth or placing the common houses over rivers, 

b. A brothel, stews. 
ies Suaxs. Meas. for M. 1. i, 43 Their abuses in common 


USES, 

Common-illth, sonceword: see CoMMOoN- 
WEALTH I. 

+Commoning (kp'monin), vd/. sd. Obs. [f. 
Common vw + -Inc1,] The action of the verb 
Coxon. - Z : 

1. Sharing or participating, communion. 

espe Wretir Wés, (1880) 385 Pe comounynge of pecomon 
goodis..in begynnynge of Crisis Churche, 1382 — x Co”, 
x. 16 The comenynge of Cristis blood. 

2. Common saying. (Cf. Comacon v. 2 b.) 

1494 Fanvan vt. cxlix, 135 He was buryed at the Abbey 
of Gyruy: albe it ye comynyng is, that he restith nowe 
with Saynt Cutbert of Durham, 

8. Intercourse, converse, conference. 

€3340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 16 Comonynge and byhald- 
ynge of aungells and gastely creaturs. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 3x Uneth ony man shall ouercome hem in 
commyning ne dysputacion, 1536 -BetLenpen Cron. Scot, 
{x821) 1,4 The inhabitants .. desirit Gathclus to ane com- 
moning. 1547 Homilies 1. Swearing (2859) 77 In eating, 
drinking, playing, commoning, and reasoning. 

4. Communion, fellowship (= Cosmronine vi. 
sb, ©); concr. 2. community, a fellowship. 

¢1340 Cursor M. wand (Trin.) Fro comynynge of cristen 
men Po careful shul be ep to ken. x400 Relig. Pieces J” 
Thornton MS. 3 The Sexte artycle es bat Haly 
es comonynge and felawrede of ail cristene folke. 

5. Agreement, concord. rare. : . 

1380 Wyciir Sed, Hks. IIT. 395 per is no comynynge ne 
consent to Crist and to Belial, = - es 


Kirke .. 


COMMON LAW. 


6. The Communion, the Eucharist ;= Coasronine 
vbl. shad.  * int Gaede 8 

3382 [see x]. 2482 Monk of Eveshant (Arb.) 27 Had re- 
sree the holy comyning of cristen men. ; 

. Exercise of common rights over pasture, etc. 

1849 Act 3 & 4 Edw. VI, c.3§2 Foreign Tenants have 
no greater Right of Commoning in_the Wood..of any 
Lord, than the proper Tenants. 1649 Buitne Zug. Laiprov. 
Jmpr. Ded., Untimited. Commons, or Commoning without 
stint, upon any Heath, Moor, Forrest, or other Common: 
1694 Lond, Gaz, No. 2977/4 To be Lett a Farm .. with the 
advantage of Commoning. 1764 Harmer Odsery, ii. 49 
Nor have they any notion of our rights of commoning. 

attrib, 1704 Waterbury (Conn.) Town Rec. 12 Dec., No 
man shall .. baight cattell after y* first of Aprilf till com. 
moning time. J . ; : 

b. concr. Land subject to common-rights; com- 
mon Jand. : 

1634 BRerEToN Trav. (Chetham Soc.) x49 Of commoning 
also, which yields ferron and gorse .. there is about 800 
acres. 1707 Lond, Gaz, No. 4354/4 The Manor of Somer. 
ford. .with Two Water Corn-Mills. .very good Commoning. 

8. Eating at a common table; boarding. 

x684 Crarnock 4¢¢rib, God (1834) 1. 186 Nothing-will 
separate prodigal man from commoning with swine. .but an 
empty trough. | ; 

Commonish. (kg'moanif), a. rare. [f. Coston 
@.+-1su.] Rather common. : 

179z Mav. D'Arsray Diary (1842-6) V. A com 
monish..sort of a.. woman, 1878 Keary Dawn Hist. iv. 
58 Commonish ideas in a somewhat grand and abstract form. 
1880 Christy Carew 1. iii, Mozart, to Philomena, was com- 
monish, being played at mass. .nearly every Sunday. 

Commornish, v. arch. rave [f. L. commonire 
to remind forcibly or earnestly (f. cone- + monére to 
remind, advise, warn), with ending after Ap- 
MONISH.] ¢vans. To remind, put in mind (0/). 

1849 W. Frrzceraup tr. Whitaker's Disp, 661 We are 
commonished or reminded of things which we knew before, 

Commonition (kemdnisfon). varve. fad. L. 
commonition-em eamest reminding, admonition:] 
The action of reminding, instructing, or warning; 
a formal admonition or warning. 

1730-6 Batter (folio), Commonition, an admonition or 
warning, an advertisement, zssin Jonnson. 1849 W. Fitz. 
GERALD tr. Whitaker's Disp. (Parker Soc,)661 To be written 
for our learning issomething more than commonition, x868 
Muuman Sé. Pants ii, 32 He averred that he had been 
condaninets without citation, without commonition, without 
trial, etc." Pee 

+Commo'nitive, a Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
monit- ppl. stem of commonére (see COMMONISH) 
+-IvE.] Serving as a reminder. 

1624 Br. Harte Rent. Wks. (1660) 14 The Church of 
England .. whose cross was only commemorative and com- 
monitive. , 

+Commo‘nitory, 2. and sé. Obs. (ad. late L. 
commonitori-us ‘suitable for reminding’, neut. 
commonitori-um as sb. ‘a writing for reminding, 
a letter of instructions’) ° 

A. adj, Serving to remind, advise, or admonish, 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ, (1596) 194/t Letters commonitoric, 
exhortatorie, and of correction. 1625 Donne Sera. Ixvi. 
664 How many without any former preparatory crosse or 
comminatory or commonitory crosse .. fall under some one 
stone. 1747 Carte Hist, Eng. 1. 602 The- Archbishop's 
apologetical, declamatory and commonitory letters. . 

B. sb. A commonitory writing ; 2 warning. 

1709 J. Jonnson Clergy. Vade M. 1. 225 His commoni- 
tory to Ammon. 1849 W. FrtzGeRALp tr. Whitaker's Disp. 
(Parker Soc.) 8 That the scriptures are no rule of faith at 
all, but a certain commonitory, 

+Commonity. Sc. Obs. rare. [var. of Cost- 
MuNITY.] The common people, the commonalty, 

3535 Stewart Crom, Scot, Il. 126 Mony lord., And the 
maist part of the commonitic, . 

Commonize (kp'mansiz), v. rare. [f. Connon 
+-128: cf. fratermize.] : 

1. tutr. (Oniversity collog.) To combine ‘ com- 
mons’, so as to form a joint meal. 

1865 Cornh, Mag. Feb. 226 It is a very common plan for 
two or more men to ‘commonize’..at breakfast; cach man 
having his ‘commons’, bread and butter from the buttery, 
put into a common stock. 

2. trans. To make common or vulgar. (U7. S.) 

Common law. [cf L. sits commiine, in 
Dn Cange (where the expression is used also of 
France and the Empire), Also F. droit commun 
in sense 1.] 

41. The general law of a community, as opposed 
to local or personal customs, as of a caste, family, 
calling, city, or district. Ods. 

x Not. P, PZ, B. xv. 72 Two theues also tholed 
deth pat tyme Vppon a crosse bisydes cryst, so was be 
comune lawe. ¢1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 2929 Juge him 
aftir the comon law And not oonlic aftir youre ovn saw. 
xg5x Ronixson tr. Afore's Utop.u.(Arb.) 159 The riche men 
not only by private fraud, but also by commen lawes do 
euery day pluck, .from the poore some parte of their lining, 

+b. Common law of the church: the general 
law of the Church, as opposed to provincial con: 
stitutions, papal privileges, etc, , 
62380 Wretir Sed, Wks, 111, 289 perfore seide Seynt Gre- 


ory and pe comyn lawe of pe Chirche, pat honour or pre- 
facie schulde not be 3oven to hem pat seken and coveiten it. 


3. The unwritten law of England, administered 
by the King’s courts, which purports to be derived 
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from ancient and universal usage, and is embodied 
inthe older commentaries and: the reports. of 
adjudged cases, - 

In this sense opposed to statute Jaw; also used for the 
Jaw administered by the King’s ordinary judges as distin- 
guished from the eguéty administered by the Chancery and 
other courts of like jurisdiction, and from other systems 
administered by special courts, as ecclesiastical and ad- 
miralty law, and (in the Middle Ages) the daw merchant. 

In U.S.: the body of English legal doctrine which is the 
fouridation of the law administered in alt the States settled 
from England, and those formed by later settlement: or 
division from them, : 

e330 Usages Winchester in'Eng,. Gilds (1870) 361 And 
pat commune law hym be Fone: pe axere.and be de- 
fendaunt. 1389 /éid’, 21 It shal be lefulle to hem to gone to 
y’ comoun lawe. 2839 Act 3x Hen. VILL, c. x §2 In like 
manner. .as coperceners by the common lawes, .are compelled 
to'do. 1632 B, Jonson JAfagn, Lady 1. y, No exception 
Lies at the common-law.: 1768 BLacksTon# Covz2. tv. xxii. 
295 All offences either aed the common law or act of 
parliament., /é¢¢, IV, 485 That admirable system of maxims 
and unwritten customs, which is now known by the name of 
‘the common law. .doubtless of Saxon parentage. 1810 Bex- 
“THAM Packing (1821) 154 The great body of the law, remain- 
ing..in the shapeless state, of common, alias unwritten, law. 
1826-88 Kewr Couenz. I. 548 Our American reports contain 
‘an exposition of the common law, as received and modified 
in reference to the genius of our institutions. 183: A. 
Stearns Real Actions 250 The greatest departure from the 
rules of the common law, upon the subject of dower, will 
‘perhaps be fourid in the statutory provisions of Vermont and 

eorgia. 

- abirio, 1873 Mae Hist, Just, x, 263 Our oldest _com- 
motelaw, authorities, 1848 WHanton Law Lex. 224 There 
are. some matters in which the equity and common law 
courts have a concurrent jurisdiction, 
Common lawyer. One versed in, or practis- 
ing, the.common law. 

pposed sometimes to c’viliax or other foreign lawyer, 
sometimes to equity or ecclesiastical lawyers in England. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., Twenty. .common law- 

ers, ; @x661-FuLter Worthies (1840) 1. go Denied indeed 

yy our commons-law but stickled for by some canonists, 
1668 Hate Pref. Rolle's Abridgm. eg Man, though other- 
wise of pregnant Reason, must not be offended if he be not 
born aCommon-Lawyer. 1883 Law Times 169/1 There isa 
er e Prepopenees of creations of common lawyers [as 
Q.C,s). 
Commonly (kp-menli), adv. For forms see 
-Coston-a. *(Also 5 -aly,-ally.) [ME. comzne-, 
comonlich, -ly, eic., f. Common @.: see -LY .] 
. +1.-After a fashion or in a way common to all; 
.in common ; generally, universally. Ods. 
 @1300 Fall & Passion 46 in £. £. P. (1862) 14 Pat_com- 
munelich’ hi ne-wer' for-lor. ¢2330 R. Brunwe Chron. 
(1810) 120 pan be riche & posers & alle comonly Fro Berwik 
to Douere held hir for lady. 1340 Ayend. 145 God bet ous 
made alle comunliche to his anlicnesse. ¢x400 Rout. Rose 
6732 Thanne oughten good folk comunly Han of his myscheef 
somme: pitee. - 1489 Edinb, ALS. Barbour’s Bruce x1. 248 
Commounaly, — x11. 304 Commonaly. rg0a Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 15611. i, 9 Adam and Eue us-bynde all by 
lawe comonly to synne and dampnacyon. 1874 HeLtowss 
Guenara’s Fam, 2p. (1384) 216 Speaking commonly of all 
‘ [zentlewomen), I say, that they have more abilitie to breede 
children, than to keepe. secretes. 1581 Con/ér. 1. Cilj, This 
of Saint James, for that it was written commonly to all the 
tribes: of the ‘Jewes dispersed, ‘was called Catholike or 
generall. @1656 Br, Hatt. Rem, Wks. (1660) 371 Some take 
it to be Man indefinitely, and commonly considered. 
‘+2: In a common body, in one community or 
company;.with common.action or accord; unit- 
- edly, together. Obs. : 
targoo Cursor M. 12065 (Gétt.) pe greté lauerdinges .. ras 
again iesu alle bidene, And plaint on him made comminli. 
1330 Arth.'§ Merl, 6437 Our men bathe gret and lite, To 
+ pedir gadred-hem comonliche. 1382 Wycur Ges. xili. 6 
Lhe substaunce of hem [Abram and Lot}'was myche, and 
thei my3ten not dwel comounli. . ¢ x4s0 Merliz'96 Yef ye 
and alle the peple comynyally pray to our lorde for his grete 
pite. « 1563° Homilies 1, Com. Prayer (1859) 357 To prey 
+ commonly is-for a multitude to ask one and the self thing 
one voice, . 4 
*: 4:b.-In'the way o£ common possession. ‘Obs. 
“59x Troub. Raigne K- Yoh (x6x1) 52 What is ours .. You 
shall command as commonly, As‘if it were your owne. 
‘++ 3: In intimate union, closély, Bailany. Obs. 
: e%325 Coer de L. 1808 Thé Erle‘of Leycester, the Erle of 
Hertford, Ful-comanly followed they their lord. x90 
Srenser F.Q. 1.x. 56 He might see .The blessed angels to 
and fro descend From highest heaven’ in gladsome com- 
_ Panee.’7As commonly as frend does with his frend, 
:'t4. Openly, in public, publicly. Obs. 
1375 Barnour Bruce, xvit. 799 That nycht. thai spak al 
- comonly [.7S, Z commonaly] Of. thame. within. . 1483 
Caxton Gold, peg 381/4 He suffryd them not to .begge 
comynly, - 168 Grarton Chrox. IL: 61x Thys rumour 
. openly spoken and commenly published. x6xz Bince Afatt! 
xxvill.-15 And this saying is commonly reported among the 
‘Tewes-vntill.this day. |” OE is 
+5, ~As,a_usual, circumstance; as a general, thing ; 
in ordinary ‘cases; usually, ordinarily, generally: . 
@ 1300 Cursor Af; 238 (Cott.) Frankis“rimes ‘here I redd 
+ Comunii in“ilk{a] sted. 1340'4yexd. 56 Zuyche zennes 
arize > communiliche ine tdauerne. - 1375 Bannoun Bruce xv. 
360 Schir Eduard, that wes comonly Callit'the kyng of 
Irland... 1497 Eard Rivers(Caxton) Dic/es a6a, He that is 
liberall to him self,.is-commonely liberal to.another, 2549 
- Bk. Com. Prayer, The firste daie of Lente commonly called 
Ashe-Wednisdaye. ‘x6xz Suans, Wiut..7.11, L'z0g, I am 
not, prone to weeping.(as' our Sex Commonly arg) -.1678 
- Bunyan Pilgr. 3.218 In this Land. the shining Ones come 
monly. walked. x72 Appison Sgect. No. 121 ? 6. Tho’ the 
Meee not totally blind (as it is commonly thought). “2947 
‘on. IT. . ee, 
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Westey Prim: Physic (1762) 214 It commonly ctires before 
Morning. 1875 Jowerr Piao [ed. 3) I. p. ix, All the writ- 
ings commonly attributed to Plato. : 

~ @. In an ordinary manner; to a degree that is 
common or ordinary. (Qualifying aq7s.) 

2706 Estcourt Fair Zxamp. w.t. 46 Because you area 
Man of Worth, and her Husband’s Friend, she can hardly 
be commonly civil to you. 1776 Gisson Dect. & F. 1. 348 
Carinus. .was more than commonly deficient in those quali- 
ties, 1853 Lyrton AZy Noved x. xiii, Had such qualities. . 
been applied to objects commonly honest, ‘ : 

7. Meanly, cheaply; without anything special. 

Mod. A room very commonly furnished. 

Commonness (ke'manjnés). [f. Coston a. + 
-NESS.] 

1. The state or quality of being common to, or 


shared by, more than one; community. sare. 
2530 PAusGR. 207/2 Commonesse, communité 1553 Gri- 
MALDE Cicero's Offices 1.11558) 26 Conuersation and _com- 
monnesse of table counseylynges. 1657 W. GutHrie Chris- 
tian's Gt, Interest vi. (1825) 147 Communien is a common- 
ness or a common interest between God and aman. t7x5 
tr. Panctrollus’ Rerum ATew. 1. w. xvii. 224 By the com. 
monness of these two Elements (Fire and Water], was 
hinted the Community ’twixt Husband and Wife. 1828 
E. Irving Last Days 120 The commonness of blood is the 
great occasion of affection. ee 
b. The quality of being public or generally used. 
1848 W. Bartietr Lgypi to Pad, xi. (3879) 239 The com- 


- monness of the thoroughfare. 


2. The quality of being usual or of ordinary oc- 
currence, frequency. 

2897 Hooxser £ccl. Pol. v. (1617) 352 Lest men should 
waxe cold with the commonnesse of ae, the strangenesse 
whereof at the first inflamed them. 1639 Futter Holy War 
Ut. xxx. (1840) 171 The commonness of those thunder-bolts 
caused their contempt. 1669 H. Otpoennurcin PAil. Trans. 
II. 43¢ Emeraulds are .. of much less value than they were 
formerly, by reason of their commonness. 1876 GLapstonr 
Syuchr. Homer. 131, 1 would appeal..to the simple and 
homely test of commonness of use. . ‘ 

3. The quality of being ordinary or undis- 
tinguished ; plainness of style. 

1820 L. Hunt Jmdicator No. 5t (1822) I. 402 A writer, 
who. .knows how to extract a common thing from common- 
ness, 2842 Mrs. Browninc Gri. Chr. Poets 200 Words- 
worth. .was daring in his commonness. 

b. Meanness of character or intellect; want of 
excellence or distinction. (A less condemnatory 
term than velgarity, in which the meanness be- 
comes offensive.) 

1872 Geo. Exot Afiddlem. xxxvi, That personal pride and 
unreflecting egoism which I have already called common- 
ness, 1885 Athenzum 23 May 666/3 The smooth dulness 
of gentility..we call commonness. 1890 Spectator 14 June, 
Commonness is the mark of his literary style : commonness 
stamps his oratory..and a vein of commonness runs .. 
throughout his enthusiasms. 

Commonplace, sé. anda. [A rendering of 
L. locus communis = Gr, xowds rézos, in Aristotle 
simply réros, explained by Cicero (Inv. i. xiv. 
§ 47 et seq.) as a general theme or argument 
applicable to many particular cases. In later 
times, collections of such general topics were 
called loc? communes, Originally two words, in 
senses I~5; afterwards hyphened in senses 3-8; 
now usually written as one word in senses 5-8, 
and the closely connected adjective use. 

As in similar combinations of two words each having its 
own accent, the stress has shifted from co-wanon pla‘ce, to 
counmon-pla'ce, commonplace, commonplace. Walker and 
Smart have the second ; most 3 dictionaries have the 
third or fourth. In composition the shift of stress has 
generally not proceeded so far.] 

A. sb, *As two words. 

+1. With the ancient rhetoricians: A passage of 
general application, such as may serve as the basis 
of argument; a leading text cited in argument. 

[zs3r' Evvot Gov. 1. xiv, Hauyng almoste all the places 
whereof they shall fetche their raisons, called of Oratours 
locé comntunes.) 1849 Latimer 37d Sern. Edw. VI (Arb.) 
tor, I haue a commune place to the ende, yf my memory 
fayle me, Beati gut audiunt verbum dei, et eustodiunt 
tllud.- 1582 J. Bet Haddon’s Answ, Osor, 412 b, Alledging 
out of Scripture itself (besides the common places y* have 
bene usually set out by others) certein_ new testimonies 
culled out by a certein new ingenious pollicy. 

- +b. The: text of a sermon- or discourse; 2 
theme, topic. Oés. 

-1s49 Latimer, sth Serum. Edw: VI (Arb.) 136 Thys com- 
mune place. :was very well handeled the laste Sondaye. 
1597 Bacon’Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 14 Some haue certaine 
Common’places and Theames, wherein they are good, and 
want varietie.- 160g ~- Adz, Learz. 1, iii. § 2 It were good 
to leave the common place in commendation of poverty to 
some friar to handle. , 2627‘ Donne Sernz., cxxxii, V. 370 
The fear of,God .. was a.pregnant and a plentiful Common 
place for him to preach upon. 

+ 2..An exercise or thesis on some set theme. Ods. 

1665 Surv. AF. Netherl. 168 After they have performed 
their Sermon’and’Common.-place. xgzg F. Broxessy Life 
HH. Dodwell 19 His Common Places, that is, Exercises like 
Sermons,, which were delivered in the College Chappel, 
shew him to be 9 good Scholar. i 
“8. A--striking or notable passage; noted; for 
reference or use, in a book of common places or 


CommronPLAcEe-BOoK. et Maki oe 

(CE. x525. Melanchthon; Locé. Communes; : 1327° Eckius 

Enchividion ‘Locorum Cominuniint.| i861 T. Norton 
- 
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Calvin's Inst, Transl. Pref. (1634) 3 Many great learned 
men have written books of Commonplaces of our Religion, 
as Melancton, Sarcerius, and other. + 2382 Marpeck Bs. of 
Notes A iij, Thave.. employed my diligence in collectin: 
these common places. . 1656 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. viv 
@x680 Butter Rev, (1759) 1. 211 Whenall a Student knows 
of what he reads Is not in’s own, but under general Heads 
Of Common-places. 1704 Swirt Mechan. Oper. Spirit 
(1711) 277 Whatever in my small Reading occurs, concern- 
ing this our Fellow-Creature [Ass], | do never fail to set it 
down by way of Common Place. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 
22 ?6 Having by me, in my Book of Common Places, 
enough to enable me to finish a very sad one [tragedy] by 
the Fifth of next month. x7s2 Bh ctaonea Rambler No. 206 
® 15 The only common places of his memory are his meals; 
and if you ask him at what time an event happened, he 
considers whether he heard it after a dinner of turbot or 
venison, 1824 Macautay Misc. Writ. (Rildg.) 46 Petrarch. 

+4. A collection of common places, 2 common- 
place-book. Ods. 

1565-6 (¢it/c), The Sermonde in the Wall, thereunto 
annexed, the Common Place of Patryk Hamylton. 1607 
Torseet Four. Beasts Ded. (1673) + Ceaney relareth every 
mans opinion, like a common place or dictionary. 1666 
(title, Forriano’s Common Place of Italian Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases. 1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 139 A folio 
Common-place .. of all his works the base. 1749 I'IEI.DING 
Tone Yones vi. ix, The famous story of Alexander and 
Clytus ,. entered in my common-place under the title 
Drunkenness, 

** 43 one word ; common-place, commonplace. 

§. A common or ordinary topic; an opinion or 
statement generally accepted or taken for granted; 
a stock theme or subject of remark, an every-day 
saying. Slightingly: A platitude or truism. 

r560-1 rst Bk. Discip. Ch. Scot. xii, (1836) 72 He must 
bind himselfe to his text, that he enter not in digression or 
in explaining common places. 1597 Bacon Conlers Good & 
Evilt No. 10 (Arb.) 153 The common place of extolling the 
beginning of euery thing. 1642 Futter Aoly § Prof. St. 
nie x, 176, 1 know that some have a Common-place against 
Common-place-books. 1745 Swirr Wks. 118411 II. 120 
The trite common-places of servile, injudicious flattery. 
2848 Macauuay Hzst. Eng. 1. 497 The commonplaces 
which all sects repeat so fluently when they are enduring 
oppression, and forget so easily when they are able to 
retaliate it. 2875 Jowetr P/adv ITI. 155 The paradoxes of 
one age often become the commonplaces of the next. 

+b. Applied to a person who is the common 


topic or theme of remark. Odés. 

1636 Heatey Epictetus’ Man, xxix. 34 Prepare thy selfe 
to bee... the common-place of the multitude of mockers. 
1647 Crarenpon /7ist. Red. (1702) I. w. 230 The Papists 
were the most Popular Common-place, and the Butt against 
whom all the Arrows were directed, ; 

6. Anything common and trite; an ordinary 
every-day object, action, or occurrence. 

1802 Worpsw. 70 Daisy (znd poem) 5 Thou unassuming 
Common-place Of Nature, with that homely face. 18 
Maurice Mor, § Met. Philos. 83 Aman whose eyes are in 
his head .. observes commonplaces, and thinks of them. 
1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus ix. 79 Let me recount the story of 
a day; a day of common-places, ne 

7. collect. Commonplace matter; triviality. 

3732 Berxerey Alciphr. w. § 2 A subject upon which 
there has been a world of commonplace. 1754 ktcHaroson 
Grandison (1766) V1. \v, 362 Common subjects afford only 
commonplace. 1801 Fuser Lect. Art ii. (1848) 398 Group. 
ing engrossed composition, and poured a deluge of gay 
common-place over the platfonds, panels, and cupolas, 
1866 Mottey Dutch Rep, u. iv. 211 This fine strain of 
eloquent commonplace, . 

8. Commonplace quality, commonplaceness, 

1842 T. Martin Afy Namesake in Fraser's Mag. Dec., 
There is no getting over the commonplace of the cognomen, 
x865 M. Arnoio Ess. Crit. ii, (1875) 74 Where. .is the note 
of provinciality in Addison? I answer, in the common- 
place of hisideas. ef 

B. adj. [attributive use of A.; originally 
hyphened, and now written as one word.] 

iL. Of the nature of a commonplace; having 
nothing out of the common; devoid of originality 
or novelty ; trite, trivial, hackneyed. 

a. of persons, 

1609 B. Jonson Si, Wont. 1, ti, Ther’s Aristotle, a mere 
common-place fellow. zgzz STEELE Sfect, No. rr Pt A 
Common-Place Talker. 185: Heirs Friends in C. 1 5 
Any of those whom we consider common-place people. 288g 
Spectator 30'May 704/ He is never frivolous, though not 
seldom commonplace and trivial. 

b. of words or things. 

x699 Benrtey Phal. ror Such common-place stuff. .thatone 
cannot tell where nor when they were written. 1732 STEELE 
Spect. No. 55 P 3 A light Conversation of Common-place 
Jests. x80z Mar. EpcewortH Mor. T. (1816) 1. xiv. 212 
The most wretched, tame, common-place performance, 
1886 Morcey 1, Afartineau Crit. Misc. ILI. 177 The com. 
monplace virtues of industry and fgpel 1 . 

2. The commonplace: that which.is common- 
place, commonplaceness. 

1849 C. Bront# Shirley xv, A frontless, arrogant, decorous 
slip of the common-place. 1883 Lioyp £46 § Flow Loz 
The baie -. Was a very type and embodiment of the com. 

jace. 


monplace. 
« GC: Comé.,. as +} commonple:ceman,, one who 
uses common-places.(senses'1-3);-a dealer in trite 
sayings-; - ‘+ commonpla‘ce-wisé - adv., . in . the 
manner of a-commonplace. : , : 
z62x Br.- MountaGu. Diatriéz -366 [He] that collected; 
common-place-wise, out of S. Chrysostomes Works, those 
passages, etc. 1622 J. Hume Jewwes. Deliv. vii. 108, 1 pire 
pose “not -to discourse of Prayer ‘common-place-wise. 1627 


. W: Scrarer Zxpv2 Thess. (2629) 276 Tustice ohaee also 
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Popish commonplace-men referre mercy, and the workes 
thereof, as to their head. 1692 Norais- Ref. Ess. Hust. 
Oud, 41, T hate your Common-place men of all the Writers 
in the World. 2826 Syp. Smrrit H&s. (1859) IT, 84/2 The 
éxhausted common-placemen, and the afilicted fool. 

Hence Commonplaceism commonplaceness ; 
also, a commonplace ; Commonplacish 4., 
somewhat commonplace. (vare.) 

1876 Tinsley'’s Mag. KIX. 599 An amiable, pretty, com- 
monplacish girl. 1857 Chamb, Frnl. VU. 18 Common- 
placeism ger se does not exist. Everybody is interesting to 
some one or two others, 1882°A. Witson Evolution vi. 97 
The application of the foregoing commonplaceisms, 

Common place, obs. f. Comsron PLEas. 

Commonplace, v. [Ff prec. ; senses 1-3 from 
the s., sense 4 from the adj.] 

1. vans. To extract ‘common places’ from ; to 
arrange under or reduce to general heads; to 
enter In a commonplace-book. 

@ 1656 Hares Gold. Rent. (1688) 352 The custom. .hitherto, 
was commonplacing a thing at the first original very plain 
and simple. @1740 Fetton(J.), I do not apprehend any 
Gifficulty in collecting and commonplacing an universal 
history from the historians, 1837-9 Hattam vist, Lit, 11, 
u. i, 47 To commonplace all extant Latin authors. 1860 
Lowndes’ Bibl, Man, 1259 s.v. A, Kempe, In this work the 
author has commonplaced succinctly. -above 1600 writers of 
divinity, 1887 /Uust. Lond. News 12 Mar. 282 When.. 
you come on a passage..worthy of being commonplaced, 
copy it legibly ip ye commonplace book. 

absol. 21734 Nortn Lives I. 20 It was his lordship’s 
constant practice to commonplace as he read. 1754 CHATHAM 
Lett, Nephew 59 In general my advice to you is, not to 
common-place upon paper. 

+2. To furnish with commonplaces or authori- 
tative quotations. Ods. 

a3giq4 Burner Ow Time (1823) I. 60 Then a head in 
divinity was to be common placed in Latin and the person 

. was to maintain theses upon it. 

3. izty. To cite, repeat, or utter commonplaces. 
Also, to support a thesis: see the sd. 2. 

1609 R, Barnerp Fatthf. Shepheard 52 To take euery 
where occasion to common place vpon anie word, a 1626 
Bacon To K. Yas. Wks. VI, 251 (L.) For the good that 
comes of particular and select committees and commissions, 
I need not commonplace, 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. 
Pref, Gen, (1722) 12 It being the very Text upon which my 
self first common-placed in our College-chappel. 1735 
Byrom Kenz. (1855) J. u. 635 Mr. Topham common-placed 
upon the resurrection of the same body or rather against it. 

4, trans, To render commonplace or trite. 

1847-8 H. Minter First Lipr. it. (1857) 23 Coldly-read 
or fantastically-chanted prayers, commonplaced by the 
twice-a-day repetition of centuries. 

Hence Commonplacing vd/. sb. 

1696 Growth Deism 14 The profound Learning (so he 
thinks much reading and biprraig! ansaid to be) of a certain 
Eminent Divine. 1809-12 Mar. Epcewortu Lunui vi, In 
the methods of indexing and common-placing. 

Co:mmonpla‘ce-book. Formerly Book of 
common places (see COMMON-PLACE sd, 3): orig. A 
book in which ‘commonplaces’ or passages im- 
portant for reference were collected, usually under 
general heads; hence, a book in which one records 
passages or matters to be especially remembered 
or referred to, with or without arrangement. 

1578 Coorer Thesaurus Introd, A studious yong man .. 
may gather to himselfe good furniture both of words and 
approved phrases ..and to make to his use as it were a 
common place booke. 1599 Marston Sco. Villante ut. xi. 
226 Now I haue him, that .. Hath made a common-place 
booke out of playes, And speakes in print. 1642 FuLter 
Holy § Prof. St. 1. x. 176 A Common-place-book contains 
many notions in garrison, whence the owner may draw out 
an army into the field. 1668 Hate Pref Rolle’s Abr, 1 
have commended the making and using of a Common- 
place-Book, as the best expedient that I know, for the 
orderly and profitable study of the Law. ex704 Gisnon 
Autobiog. 83, 1 .. filled a folio commonplace-book with my 
collections and remarks on the geography of Italy. 1837-9 
Hatuam Hist. Lit, Wan i. 3 note, They, .registered alt his 
table-talk in commonplace-books alphabetically arranged. 

Co:mmonpla‘ceness. ft as prec, + -NESS.] 
Commonplace quality, absence of striking or re- 
markable characteristics,.dull uninteresting uni- 
formity, ordinariness, 

1842 Stertine Ess. §& Tales (1848) I. 456 His speculations 
have the commonplaceness, vagueness, and emptiness of 
dreams. @ 1854 HawTHORNE Septiusius Fetton (1879) 105 
‘The commonplaceness in which she spent her life. x87z M. 
Corus Alrg. § Merch, HI, vi. 169 As I was before struck 
with the fluency of style..1 was now equally so with its 
commonplaceness. 

._Commonpla:cer. [f CommowPL.sor z. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which commonplaces; +a. a 
commonplace-book ; b. a person who keeps one. 

@163x Donne Serva. lv. 557 Such ragges and fragments 
of those Fathers as were patcht together in their Decretats 
and Decretals and other such Commonplacers. 1643 
Miron Drvorce Introd. (1851) 10 The narrow intellectuals 
of quotationists and common placers, 1830 /*raser’s ATag. 
1.184 A common-placer of his jests. 2 - 

Common Pleas. In 5-7 common place. 
[repr. Anglo-Fr: communs pletz, also plez, plaiz, 
plats, pi. of plait (plaid, plat, ple):—L. placitum’: 
see PLEA, PLEap. 
common is taken, ste quots. 1236, 1768.] . -- 

Civil actions at law brought _by. one subject 
against another.. Used chiefly in connexion with, 
or as a contraction of, Court of Common Pleas, the 


As to the sense in -which | 
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name of a court for the trial of civil causes, for- 
mertly one of the three superior courts of common 
law in England. This court, long seated at West- 
minster, was abolished in 1875; it was represented 
by the Comtwo1 Pleas Division of the High Court 
of Justice until 1880, when that division was 
merged in the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench Division. 

In earlier times the name of the court appears in the form 
Conunon Place; Vike the synonyms Common Bench, Com- 
mon Bank, Court of C. B, wsed interchangeably with it 
down to 16th c., this name may tere originally had nothing 
to do with the word dleas (Thad it any reference to the 
certo loco of the Great Charter), but some confusion be- 
tween Aleas and glace is evident at least in the 26th c. 

(121g Magna Carta § 17 Communia placita non sequantur 
curiam nostram sed teneantur in aliquo certo loco, 1236-7 
Bracton’s Note-bk. (1887) U1. 227 Et quamvis communia 
placita..non sequantur dominum regem, non sequitur..quin 
aliqua placita singularia sequantur ipsum dominum regem., 
¢1290 Britton 1. i, § 8 Qe Justices demurgent continuel- 
ment a Westmoster..a pleder communs pletz solum ceo que 
nous les maunderoms par nos brefs. 1300 Placit. Abbrev. 
283 Communia placita teneantur in certo loco, hoc est in 
banco.J] ¢x430 Lyoc. Lond. Lyckfpeny iv, Vnto the com- 
mon place I yode thoo, Where sat one with a sylken 
hoode. 1460 Fortescue Ads. § Lint. Afon. xv. (1885) 
146 Pe Justices off be kynges benche, and off be Common 
place, [1503 4ct 19 Hen, VII, c. 9 As well before the King 
in his Bench as in his Court of his Common Bench.]_ 1531 
23 Hen. VII, c.6 The Chief Justice of the King's Bench 
and the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 1545 7, Hen. 
VIIT, ce 19 In the Kings Court of his Common Place at 
Westminster .. before the Kings Justices of his Common 
place. xggo Crowey Last Trump. 961 If thou be iudge 
in commune place .. or other courte, 16r3 Sir H. Fincn 
Lavw (1636) 240 The Common place which dealeth properly 
with common Pleas. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 71b, They erre, 
that hold that before the Statute of Magna Charta there 
was no Court of common Pleas, ax — 4th Inst, 
99 Common Pleas. .this court being the lock and key of the 
common law. 1768 Brackstone Comm, ILI. go Pleas or 
suits are regularly divided into two sorts; pleas of the 
cvown..and common pleas, which include all civil actions de- 
pending between subject and subject. 1844 Lo, Broucuam 
Brit, Const. xix. § 6 (1862) 353 The Common Pleas cannot 
try a question of corporate nght. 


b. US. 


3828 WebsTER s.v. Common, In some of the American 
states, a court of common pleas is an inferior court, whose 
jurisdiction is limited to a county, and it is sometimes 
called a county court. It has jurisdiction of civil causes 
and of minor offenses; but its final jurisdiction is very 
limited. [In other cases, it has both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over the whole state.) 


Common prayer. Formerly also Common 
prayers. Prayer in which worshippers publicly 
unite ; es. the liturgy or form of public service 
prescribed by the Church of England, and set 
forth in the Book of Common Prayer (or Common 


Prayer Book) of Edward VI. 

[252 St. Cyprian Treat. Lord's Pr. in Blunt Annot. 
(1884) 82 Publica est nobis et Communis Oratio. «ax1475 
G. Cuastettain Chron. Wks. 1864 IV. vi. 1. xv. 207 
Londres .. of communes pryéres furent enjointes 4 tout 
Yuniversel peuple pour ce prince.] 3526 Prlgr. Perf. (WW. 
de W. 1532) r58b, There ben two maner of prayers, a 
priuate prayer and a commune prayer. 1947 Articles of 
Inquiry in Cardwell Doc. Annads (1844) I. 57 In the time 
of the Heany, or any other common prayer. 1548-9 Act 2 
& 3 Edw. V1, c. x Where of long time there hath beenc .. 
diuers formes of Common prayer, commonly called the 
seruice of the Church: That is to say, the vse of Sarum, 
of York, of Bangor. 1349 (May) (¢i¢/c', The booke of the 
common prayer and administracion of the Sacramentes, ete, 
1849-52 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref, The Common Prayers in 
the Church, commonly called Divine Service. 1554 RipLey 
Let. 8 Apr., Wks. (Parker Soc.) 341 All... agreed. .that the 
common prayer of the church should be had in the common 
tongue. x58: Marpeck Sk, of Noles 228 The Canons of 
the Apostles do excommunicate them which being present 
at y® Common Praicr, do not also receive the holic com- 
munion. 163: High Contnnission Cases (1886) 216 Mr. 
Viccars .. proved he read common prayers once. ‘x65 
Evetyn Diary (1827) II. 35 To bring my wife's god- 
daughter to Paris, to be buried by the:Common Prayer. 
166 Orrery State Pagers (1743) 1, 29 We are now gener. 
ally .. all common prayer men. 1682-3 Dean Granvitte 
Rent, 23, Lhad een 'd the Cleargy for many years together 
to study their Common Prayer-book. 2712 Stree Sfect. 
No. 147 ? x The well reading of the Common-prayer is of so 
great Importance. 1884 BLunt Aunot. Prayer Bi,82 Truc 
Common Prayer .. is offered .. by a Bishop or Priest ,. in 
the presence and with the aid of three, or at least two other 
Christian persons. 


b. =Common prayer book. . , 

xgzz Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) ITI. 288 Bibles 
and Common-Prayers are to be printed at the new House, 
191g Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/3 A large Folio Common Prayer, 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. UH. 145 Bibles, common-prayers, 
and other religious books, : . 
Cormmon-room, (Also, in earlier use, com- 
mon-chamber, used both for this and for comdb:- 
nation-roont.) oe : 
1, In a college, school, or similar institution, a 
toom to which all the members of the staff have 
common access, and where they meet each other. 
Especially, at Oxford, where this use of the name 
originated, the college-parlour to which the fellows 
and, others associated with them retire after dinner. 
Hence the members of this room, as a body. 
.In,some colleges, etc., the undergraduates or students 
Support a similar institution, called a Sunior Common- 
7o0mu, 4 mee . 


COMMONS. 


-¢1670 Woop Ath, Oxon, (ed. Gutch) 518 Trinity Coll, 
Oxford. Much about the same. time, 1665, was a Common 
Chamber-made up out of a lower room belonging toa Fellow 
..to the end that the Fellows might meet together. .mostly 
for society sake, which before’ was at each chamber. by 
turns. And this was done’ in imitation-of other Colleges, 
that had begun before, of which Merton College was the 
first, anno 1661. 1671-2. Fun. Bursar, Trin. Coll. Camb, 
in Willis and Clark 385 For strings and mending y° violls 
in y? common chamber, 1674-5 /éid. 383, 24 chaires for 
the Common Chamber, : \ 

1683 Contract New Coll. Oxf, 12 Apr..in Wood 
Ath, Oxon. (ed. Gutch) 197 And-shall_erect a wall 
with Battlements on the Masters Common Roome answer- 
able to the wall_and Battlemients of the other side, 
1708 Hunson in Hearne Collect. 3 Aug. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. 124 My Service to all ys Common-room. 1711 Hearne 
ibid. III. 154 The Common-room say there 'tis silly, dull 
stuff. x70 CoveNTRY ch ed Litt, u. x. (1785) 69/2 To 
convene all the fellows in the common-room. 1803 .£diu. 
Rev. Il. 252 They made him the delight of the common- 
room, 1823 De Quincey Lett, fo Young Max iii. Wks. 
1890 X. 37 Cases.. where a particular study .. was pursued 
throughout a whole college simply because a man of talents 
had talked of it in the junior common-room. 1886 Mor.ry 
Pattison’s Mem. in Crit. afisc. I. 150 Pattison never 
stayed in the common-room later than eight in the evening. 


b. attrib., as in comimon-room man, a servant in 


attendance on the common-room. 

1853 E. Brapiey (C, Bede) Verdant Green iv. (ed. 4) 29 
Old John, the Common-room man, 

2 (As two words.) A room common to all; 
esp. the public room of an inn, etc. : 

1766 Gotpsn. Vie, W. xxxi, Our joy reached even to the 
common rcom, where the prisoners themselves sympathised. 
31816 Scotr Sales Land. Introd., In the common room of 
the Wallace Inn, : : 

Commons (kg'manz), sd. g/, Forms: see Com: 
MON a.; also 4-5 comaynes, -aynz, 5 commines. 
[Plural of Cosmrow sé., in various senses.] Ss 

I. Common people; community. 

1. The common people, the commonalty; the 
lower order, as distinguished from those of noble 
or knightly or gentle rank; also applied to the 
common soldiers of an army. 

In former times sometimes used depreciatively with refer- 
ence to their rudeness; often with the epithet ‘poor’. As 
a rendering of L. A/eds, ‘acommons’ occurs as a singular, 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 45 Alle be comons of fe 
lond with letter bam bond. 1382 Wrctir Josh. vi.9 The 
left comouns (Vulg. relies witlgus) folowid the arke. 
¢ 386 Cnaucer Ané’s J, 165: Yemen on foote and com- 
munes many oon. ¢ 1400 Maunpev, xix. (1839) 210 OF pore 
men and of rude Comouns. x23 Dovatas s2Zneis 1x. vi. 
83 A multitude of commonys of byrth law. 1546 Supflic. 
Poor Commons (E. E. T.5.) 79 These men cesse not to 
oppresse vs, your Highnes pore commons. xox F. Srarry 
tr. Cattan's Geomancie 92'The commons of the Towne is 
good, and there is much nobilitietherein. x60xSuaxs, Fa. 
C. iu. if. 135 Let but the Commons heare this Testament .. 
And they would go and kisse dead Caesars wounds. _ 1697 
M. Martin in PAzl. Trans. XIX. 728 In many of the Isles, 
the Commons apply Spearwort for Pains of the Head. xzg02 
Swirt Contests Nobles § Com. Athens, So the great African 
Scipio and his brother .. were impeached by an ungrateful 
commons. 1759 Rosertson /ist. Scot. 1. v. 395 He was long 
and affectionately remembered among the commons by the 
name of the Good Regent. 1846 Arnoto Hist. Rome 1. ii. 
28 The original Plebs, thecommonsof Rome, 1875 Stusss 
Coust. Hist. III. 558 From the condition of the commons 
of the shires we turn to a much morc intricate subject, the 
condition of the commons of the boroughs, 


b. The burghers of a town; the body of free 
citizens, bearing common burdens, and exercising 


common rights. at 

1429 Wills & Inv, N.C. (1835) 78 If so bee yat y? mair and 
y® comyns will relesse me, 1458 AS. Christ's Hosp, 
Abingdon in Turner Dom, Archit. IIL, 43 Thus acordid 
the kynge and the covent And the comones of Abendon. 
1467 in Lay. Gilds (1870) 386 That ther be then another 
[commoner] chosen, of the moste sadde and sufficiant of the 
comyns w'yn the cite. 1568 Grarron Chron. IT, 142 The 
Commons of the Citie of London chose unto their Maior for 
that yere Thomas Fitz Thomas, xgxx Tyrrete Hist. Lng, 
II. 983 The Commons or Community also chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them. : . 

2, The third estate in the English (or other 
similar) constitution; the body of people, not 
ennobled, and represented by the Lower House of 
Parliament. (In earlier use excluding the clergy.) 

1377 Lanat, P. Pd. B, Prot. 113 panne come ere a kyng, 
kny3thod hym:ladde, Mist of be comunes made hym to 
regne. 1399 — Rich. Redeles w. 60 Of kynge, ne conceyle 
ne of pe comunes nober. ¢1460 Forrescur 14s, 4 Lim, 
Mont, iii, (2885) 114 The Ffrench kynge .. toke vpori hym to 
sett tayles and oper imposicions vpon the commons withowt 
the assent ofthe iij estates. 1593 Suaxs. Kick, //, 1. i. 
246 The Commons hath he pil’d with greeuous taxes And 
quite lost their hearts. 1660 Cuas, ILin Clarendon Hist, Reb, 
(z702) 11..375 Establish the Peace, Happiness and Honour 
of King, Lords arid Commons, 1763 Biackstonr Comrr. 
I. 1, di, 15 The commons consist of all such men of property 
in the kingdom as have no seat in the house of lords, 817 
Parl. Deb. 308 The commons included the whole people, 
not lords; and neither admitted of higher or lower orders, 
degraded or dignified ranks. : : i" ie 

b. Hence, the representatives of the third estate 
in Parliament; the Lower House. : : ; 

1418 Crowned King 35 in Piers Pl, Text C. p: 525 Me 
thought y herd 2 crowned kyng of his comuncsaxe A soleyn 
subsidie to susteyne his werres. ¢1434 Paston Lett, 1. 36 
Plesit to the righte sage and wyse Communes of this present, 
Parlement, 1348 Order of Conrmunion, Forsomuch as in 
our High Court of Parliament lately holden: at ‘West- 


. COMMONS... . 


+d. The representatives of the people of a 
municipality; common-councilmen. Ods. 

1682 Lng, Elect. Sheriffs 43 It is enacted, ordained, and 
established by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and Com. 
mons in Common Council assembled. 

IL. Provisions or expenses in common. 

3. Provisions provided for a community or com- 
pany in common; the common expense of such 
provisions; also the share to which each member 
of the company is entitled. Prob. originally in 


monastic use, afterwards esp. in colleges. 
“ag6a Lanot. P. Pe A. v. 38 Lest pe kyng and his Counseil 
ae Comunes apeire, And beo stiward in oure stude til 3e 

@ stouvet betere, 1377 Lancn. P. Pl, B. xix. 412 We 
clerkes, whan bey come, for her comunes payeth, For her 
pelure and her palfreyes mete, & piloures pat hem folweth, 
1393 /did, C. 1. 143 Conscience & kynde wit and kny3t-hod 
to-gederes Caste bat be comune sholde hure comunes fynde. 
¢ 1400 Test. Loue 1. (1560) 278 b/2 Owen not yet some of hem 
money for his commons. 1527. Wuitinton Vulgaria, 
Whan I was a scholer of Oxforthe I lyued competently with 
vij pens commyns wekely. 1570 Order for Swans in Hone 
Lvery-day. Bk, U1. 96x The Commons (that is to say) Dinner 
and Supper, shall not exceed above twelve pence, 1576 Act 
18 Lliz.c. 6 in Oxf § Camb, Enactm, 34 To be expended 
to the use of the relief of the commons and diett of the 
snide colledges. x69: Woon Ath, Oxon, I, 157 He hada 
Chamber, ‘ind took his commonsin Harthall. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 27 9 Before he returns to his Commons at the 
University. 31725 Bawey Zrasy: Collog,, 1 will entertain 
you with scholar’s commons, if not with slenderer fare. 
@x734 Nort Lives (1826) I. 19 He used constantly the 
commons in-the hall at noons and nights. 1849 ‘THACKERAY 
Pendennis xviii, Then they went to hall where Pen sat 
down and ate his commons with his brother freshmen. 
1869 Rocers Adam Smith's W, N. 1. 
this time he drew his commons from the college buttery. 

Db. Used as stg. ; a common table, an ordinary ; 
ef. Doctors’ Commons. spec. Now, at Oxford, a 
definite portion of victuals supplied from the 
college buttery or kitchen, at a regular’ charge. 

a164x Br. Mountacu A. & AY. (1642) 539 The Priests 
attending .. had a Colledge, Society, a Commons, Lodging 
and Mansions during their service within the Temple, 
2688 S. Penton Guardian's Iustr. 80 He invited us the 
next daytoa Commons, 1692 Drypen St. Evremont's Ess. 
336 A Commons of Bread and Water. 2828 W. Sewett 
Oxf. Prize Ess.97 Two commons were put into his hands. 
1884 C. Power in Gentl. Afag. Feb. 114 Berkeley lunched 
by himself upon a solitary commons of cold beef. Ox 
Undergrad. * Bring me a commons of bread and butter.’ 

. fe. Zo enter or come into, be in, keep, etc., 
commons: to eat at a common table, live to- 
gether (said es. of the members of a college); 
Jig. to enter into, or be in, association (27h), So 
to put or teers out of commons. To quit commons 
(Se. Obs.): to.settle accounts (cf. Common sb. 15). 

rg10 Plusmpton Corr. p. exviii, The foresaid Sir ‘Robert 
Plompton come into comens with Oliver Dickinson’ his 
servant the 25 July unto super againe. cxg65 Linpgsay 
(Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (1728) x19 Thinking that it was 
then time to quit commons. 1873 G. Harvey Letter-bk, 
(Camden Soc.) 42 Our Master chargid him to be pack- 
ing and willid M. Tyndall to put him out of Commins. 
1598 Barret /heor. Warres Pref. 5 Yong Gentlemen, which 
haue not entred commons in Mars his Campe. 1614 T. 
Apams Devif's Bangyet 182 If you knowe that Gods.cheare 
is so infinitely better; why doe you enter commons at 
Satans Feast? 31684 WuitLock Zootomia 453 To heare of 
him under Sequestration, and his Family in Commons with 
the Ravens, 369: Case: of Lxeter Coll. 32 Such absent 
Scholar shall be turn’d out of Commons for fifteen days. 
2708 Loud. Gaz. ‘No. 4132/3 Every Attorney and Clerk 
shall duly keep Commons in such Society of which they 
are admitted. 1707 Hearne Collect. 2 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) Il: 77_Mr. Gwinnett is put out of commons, 

4. In wider sense: Rations, allowance of vic- 
tuals;.daily fare. Short” commons: insufficient 
Tations, scant fare. © * 
“xgqo-1 Exvot Jmage Go. (1556) 16 Gevyng to poore.. 
Children .. theyr Commons free.” 1379 Gosso Sch A buse 
(Arb.) 32 Wee shall haue a harde pyttaunce, and’ come to 
shorte ‘commons, 1g97 Hooker- ccd. Pol. v. Ixxvili-§ § 
The Grecian widows: [had] shorter commons than the 
Hebrews. .1639 Futter Holy War m. xxviii, (1840) 169 
‘Though his commons perchance were shorter, yet he battled 
better on them, x6sr Watton in Relig, Wotton, (1672) 70 
He deserues at east to have his Commons shortned. 1697 
Danprer Voy, (1698) I. x. 282 Captain Swan .. gave way to 
a.small enlargement of our'commons .. [to] ro spoonfuls of 
boil’d Maiza man. 2712 Arsurnnor Soka Bull (2755) 45 
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Now and then she would seize upon John’s commons, snatch 
a leg of @ pullet, ete. 1856 Kane dred. £2xpd. II. ii. 37 
Our sick have been on short commons for the last five days. 
5.°A privy ; = Common HOUSE 4a. Obs. 
. x624 Heywooo Caffives iii, in Bullen O. PZ. IV, Heare’s 
eee Though neather of the secretest nor the best, To 
nlade myself of this Iniquity [a dead body]. Hee's where 
ee is in Comons. 
Common sense, -sense. [repr. Gr. xow} 
aiobnats, L. sexsus comminis, F. sens commun] 
+1. An ‘internal’ sense which was regarded as 
the common bond or centre of the five senses, in 
which the various impressions received were re- 
duced to the unity of a common consciousness. Ods. 
(Cf, 1398-809 common wit s.v. ComMoNn a 21.) 1543 
Traneron Vigo’s Chirurg. 1. ii. 3 They [eyes] were or- 
deyned of nature in the former part {of the head).. that 
they might carye visible thinges to ye commune sens. 1606 
Brysxert Civ. Life 123 Which common sense, is a power 
or facultie of the sensitiue soule..and is therefore called 
common, because it receiueth commonly the formes or 
images which the exteriour senses present vnto it, and hath 
power to distinguish the one from the other. 1621 Burron 
Anat. Mel.1, i. u. vii, Inner Senses are three in number, 
so called, because they be within the brain-pan, as Common 
Sense, Phantasie, Memory .. This Common sense is the 
Judge or Moderator of the rest, by whom we discern all 
differences of objects. /éd. in. xiii, The external senses 
and the common sense considered together are like a circle 


a 
wi 
h 


. With five lines drawn from the circumference to the centre. 


31842 Sir W. Hasurton in Reta’s Wks. (2872) Il. 756/2 
note, Common Sense (kown aic@now) was employed by 
Aristotle to denote the faculty in which the various reports 
of the several senses are reduced to the unity of a common 
apperception. 

Wes. 1645 Howe. Le?z. v. (1650) 174 Cabbage, turnips, 
artichocks, potatoes, and dates, are her five senses, and 
Pepper the common sense. . ; 

. The endowment of natural intelligence pos- 
sessed by rational beings; ordinary, normal or 
average understanding ; the plain wisdom which is 
every man’s inheritance. (This is ‘common sense’ 
at its minimum, without which a man is foolish or 
insane.) + Formerly also in pl., in phr. Besides 
hts common setses; out of his senses or wits, ‘be- 
side himself’. 

1535 Jove Afol. Tindale (Arb.) 36, 1 am suer T[indale] is 
not so farre besydis his comon sencis as to saye the dead 
bodye hereth cristis voyce. 1861 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 
1, 13 Vnlesse he be voide of all common sense and natural 
witof man, x60z T. Fitzners. Afoé. 20a, I referre me to 
the iudgement of any man that hath but common sence. 
1690 Locke Hum, Und. 1. iii. § 4 He would be thought 
void of common sense who asked on the one side, or on 
the other side went to give a reason, why it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be. x7rz ADDISON 
Spect, No, 70 p2 A Reader of plain common Sense, who 
would neither relish nor comprehend an Epigram of 
Martial. 1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. (2841) 46 note, 
Common sense..a sense common to all, except lunatics an 
ideots. x799 Mackintosu Study Law Nature Wks. 1846 
I. 363 Whoever thoroughly understands such a science, 
must be able to teach it plainly to all men of common sense. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) IV. 404 Common sense will not 
teach us metaphysics any more than mathematics, : 

b, More emphatically: Good sound practical 
sense; combined tact and readiness in dealing 
with the every-day affairs of life; general sagacity. 

1726 Amnerst Jerre Fil. xx. 100 There is not (said a 
shrewd wag) a more uncommon thing in the world than 
common sense..By common sense we usually and justly 
understand the faculty to discern one thing from another, 
and the ordinary ability to keep ourselves from being 
imposed upon by contradictions, palpable inconsisten- 
cies, and cnmask! imposture, By a man of common sense 
we mean one who knows, as we say, chalk from cheese. 
1775 PriestLey Exam, Reid 127 Common sense. .in common 
acceptation..has long been appropriated .. to that capacity 
for judging of common things that persons of middlin 
capacities are capable of. 2852 Tennyson Ode Death Wel- 
ington iv, Rich in saving common-sense. 1888 WorMaLL 
in Ties 16 Jan.8/t The general demand was for intelligence, 
sagacity, soundness of judgment, clearness of perception, 
and that sanity of thinking called common sense. 

+c. Ordinary or untutored perception. Obs. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. LZ, LZ. 1.1.57 To know... Things hid and 

d from common sense. .is studies god-like recompence. 

d. As aquality of things said or done (=‘some- 


thing accordant to or approve by common sense’). 

1803 Macnintosu Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 270, I ask 

ie again, Gentlemen, is this common sense? 1866 G. 
ACDONALD Azz, Q, Neigh6. iii. (2878) 34 To him it was 
ies common sense, and common sense only. 1884 G. 

ENMAN in Law Rep, 29 Chance. Div. 467 Itis only common 
sense that .. you should look at the whole of the document 
together. . . : 

» The general sense, feeling, or judgement of 
mankind, or of a community. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. 1v.x.2 That all the cares and evill which 
they meet May. .seeme gainst common sence to them most 
sweet. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 390 These are to 
be received by the common sense of a Nation, as Gods 
warning pieces, 2693 Woopwarp Nai. Hist. Earth i. 
(2723) 1 The common Sense of mankind. 1723 Berxe- 
Ley Hylas & Phil. u1.. Wks, 1871 I. 329, -I am content, 
Hylas, to appeal tothe common sense of the world for the 
truth of my notion. 1872 Grote Avistotle II. App, ii, 28: 
What Aristotle..defines as matters of common opinion an 
belief includes all that is usually meant, and properly 
meant, hy Common Sense—what is believed by all men or 
by most men.. 1874 Sipcwick Meth. Ethics ut, xi-§ 6. 333 

‘he promise which the Common Sense of mankind recog 
nises as bindin: » 


4. Philos. "The faculty of primary truths; ‘the 


‘“COMMONTY., . 


complement of those cognitions or convictions 
which we receive from nature; which all men 
therefore possess in common; and by which they 
test the truth of knowledge, and the morality of 
actions’ (Hamilton Reiad’s Wks. Il. 756). 

Philosophy of Con:non Sense: that philosophy which 
accepts as the ultimate criterion of truth the primary cog- 
nitions or beliefs of mankind; ¢.¢g. in the theory of percep- 
tion, the universal belief in the existence of a material 
world, Applied to the Scotch school which arose in the 
18th c. in opposition to the views of Berkeley and Hume. 

[2705 BERKELEY Commonpl. Bk, Wks, 1V. 455 Afein. Tobe 
eternally banishing Metaphisics, etc., and recalling men to 
Common Sense.) 1758 Price Kev. Quest. Morals (ed. 2) 81 
Common sense, the faculty of self-evident truths. 1764 Retp 
(title’, An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles 
of Common Sense. 1770 Beattie Lss, Truth in Aun. Reg. 
(1772) 253 Common Sense hath, in modern times, been used 
by philosophers, both French and British, to signify that 
aed of the mind which perceives truth, or commands 

clief, not by progressive argumentation, but by an instan- 
taneous, instinctive, and irresistible impulse; derived 
neither from education nor from habit, but from nature. 
3776 Camppent Philos. Rhet. (1801) 1.1. ii. 99 To maintain 
propositions the reverse of the primary truths of common 
sense, doth not imply a contradiction, it only implies 
insanity. 1842 Sir W. Hamitton in Reid's Whs. II. 742 
On the Philosophy of Common Sense; or our primary 
beliefs considered as the ultimate criterion of truth. 187 
Fraser in Berkeley's lihs. 1. 183 The universal concurrent 
assent of mankind may be thought by some an invincible 
argument in behalf of Matter. (Nofe, Commonly called the 
argument from Common Sense.) 1874 Sipcwick Afeth. 
Ethics p. xi, Dogmatic Intuitionism, in which the general 
rules of Common Sense are accepted as axiomatic. 

5. attrib, (the two words being always hyphened). 

1854 E. Foroes Lit. Papers i. 43 common-sense views are 
the last to take hold on men’s minds. 1872 Mortey Voltaire 
(1886) 93 The air was thick with common-sense objections 
to Christianity, as it was with common-sense ideas as to the 
way in which we come to have ideas, 1874 Sipewick 
Ateth. Ethics 1. vi. § 3. 70 Egoism and Utilitarianism may 
fairly be regarded as extremes between which the Common- 
Sense morality is a kind of sedia va. 

Hence Common-se'nsed @., possessing common 
sense. Common-se‘nsely adv., in a common 
sense manner. Common-sense-0-dox a. nonce-wa. 
on type of orthodox. Common-se‘nsible, -bly, 
-sensical a., possessing, or characterized by, com- 
mon sense; whence Common-se'nsically adv. 
(All more or less nonce-words.) 

3875 M. G. Pearse Dan. Quorn Ser. 1, (1879) 26 Pithy, 
plain, *common-sensed. 1884 J. Parker A fost. Life 111, 66 
Common-sensed and real-hearted men. 1878 Grosarr in 
H. More's Poems Introd. 36/2 Thus *common-sensely does 
he put the matter. 1866 Reape G. Gaunt I, 207 He did 
not think it..*common-sense-o-dox to turn his back upon 
their dinner. 1852 Hawrnorne Snow /inage (1879) 30 This 
highly benevolent and *common-sensible individual. 1875 
Heurs Soc. Press. xxv. 382 Common-sensible conclusions. 
x890 Univ. Rev. 15 July 455 He chattered away. .*common- 
sensibly enough. 1860 Autledge 155 A plain *common- 
sensical statement of affairs. 1887 R. CLeranp Tre to 
a Type 1. 259 He was matter-of-fact and common-sensical 
to a degree. 1878 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 802 There are 
some things fit to be stated oratorically, some poetically 
«some humorously, some *commonsensically. 

Common Serjeant, Sewer (Shore): see 
SERJEANT, SEWER, 

+Commo'nstrate, v. Obs. [f. L. common- 
sivat- ppl. stem of commonstra-re, f. conte + mion- 
stra@re to show.] To point aut, make clear. 

1623 CockERAM, Commnonstrate, toteach. 1650 CHARLETON 
Paradoxes 12,1 shall..commonstrate it by reasons. 1687 
Tomuxson Renou's Disp. 552 Gummes.. commonstrate its 
eximious faculties. 

Commonty (kgmenti). Forms: 4-5 com- 
unete, comounte(e, -ynte(e, 4-6 -onte, 5 -ontee, 
-unte, -ownte, -ente, -entie, (comnaunte, 
couenaunte), §-6 comontie, commontye, 
-entye, 6 comontye, -enty, commente, -ti, -tie, 
-ty, commonte, -tie, 6-7 Sc. commounty, -tie, 
¥ comonty, 7- commonty. [a. OF. comeseté 
(comme) :—-L. commettuttdat-em common fellowship, 
society, n. of state f. conemdin-zs Common, social, 
etc.; in med.L. and Romanic extended to the 
notion of ‘common citizenship’, and a ‘com- 
munity’ or ‘body of fellow-citizens’, ‘The OF. 
form has in Eng. diverged in two directions: first, 
associated with the adj. Comaton in all its varieties, 
it assumed this trisyllabic form: secondly it re- 
mained of 4 syllables, and was assimilated to the 
original L. type as CouMUNITY, q.v.] 

+1. The body of the common people, common- 
alty, commons. Oés. ; 

31382 Wvciir Acés xvii. 5 Takinge of the comune [z.”. 
comynte, 1388 comyn puple] summe yuele men, 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. r15 Pe comounte [sleds] of 
Rome. 1474 Caxton Chesse gt The thynges.of the co- 
munete. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 323/3 Grete oppressions and 
Importable charges among the comonte. axg53 Upaut 
Royster D. v. vis (Arb.) 86 ‘The nobilitie.. With all the whole 
commontie. x59 Sackviwe Mirr. Mag., Compl., Dke 
Buckhm, 61 Let _no prince put trust in commontie. -r600 
Hevwoon 1s¢ Pi, Edw, IV, Wks. 1874 I. 69 The King 
wants money, and would haue some of his commonty, 

+2. A;community; a commonwealth. Obs. | 

61380 Wyetr Sern. Sel, Wks. II, 350 Ellis be coniynté 
wolde not stonde, ¢x449 Pecocs Resr. wn xvi. 87 Every 

—2 


COMMON WEAL. 


kingdom or comounte dyvidid in him silf'schal be destruyed. 
3496, Dives hice (W, de W.) v. xxif, 226/2 Every man is 
= parte of the comonte.’ 3323 Ly. Bernens /voiss. I.'cxl. 
x67-To ke ey’ commentie of Flanders in frendshyppe. 

+ 3..4 Community, common possession ’ (Jam.). 

€1400 Rom.-Rose 5212 With hem holdyng comunte Of alle 
her ‘goode in charite. . 1606 Se. Acts Sas. VE, c. 2 All com- 
mon.Kirks, perteiming of auld to the saids Bishoppes, and 
their chapter.in commountie. 

4. Commonage, common of pasture,. etc. (see 
Cosson sd. 6). Se. 

1840 Se. slcts Fas. V (2824) 379 (Jam.) With. .commounty 
in ‘the saidis muris, myris and mossis, 18:8 Scorr Br. 
Lamm, xii, Their huts, kail-yards, and rights of commonty. 
x849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 660 The agricultural labourer... 
had, moreover, rights of pasturage and commonty .. which 
have long ago disappeared. 

5. Land held in common; ‘a common’. Se, 

1600 Se. Acts Fas. VI, c. 5 Diverse persons, hes riven 
out .. great portions of the samine commonties, without 
any right. 1754 Ersuine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 321 Com- 
monty .. in our law language, and in charters, frequently 
signifes a heath or moor. x806 Forsyru Beauties Scot. 
ILL. 158 Strathaven. possessed an extensive commonty, all 
of which has long since been converted into private pro- 
perty. 1874 Act 4 § 38 Vict. c. 94 § 35 A decree of division 
of commonty or of common property or runrig lands. 1883 
Sco!sman 23 July 5/7 The commonty of Harray has all been 
divided between the heritors. ee 

+ 6. The liberties of a borough ; ‘jurisdiction or 
territory’ (Jam.). Se. Obs. 

¢1578 Sir J. Batrour Practicks 54 (Jam.) Gif he wes takin 
within the commountie of the burgh, 

+7. Commonty commenti) fire: app. the name 
given in the 16th c. (at Cambridge) to a fire pro- 
vided at the common expense of the fellows of a 
college in the room of one of them, and to the 
social meeting round this fire after dinner; the 
origin of the later commonfire-room, common-roont, 
or combination-room (sec the latter). 

1573 G. Harvey Letier-bk. Camden Soc.) 4 After dinner 
and supper, at commenti fiers .. I_continuid as long as ani, 
and was as fellowli as the best. /dc¢. § At a commenti fier 
in M. Jacksuns chamber this last year. 

umoroucly, as a blunder for comedy. 
ape Suans, Zan. Shr. Induct. ii, 240, 

ommon weal, commonweal (kgman- 
wi'l). arch. [orig. two words ComsMon a. + 
Weat (:—OE. wela, weola well-being, prosperity) ; 
used side by side with general weal, public 
weal, and esp. weal-public. Cf. F. bien commun, 
bien public, L. ves publica, ves commiinis. It is 
stiil u-ed as two words in sense 1, In sense 2 
(= commonwealth) it was in 10th c. more esp. 
Scotch, and is now archaic or rhetorical, or used 
with etymological emphasis.] 

1. {Properly two words.) Common well-being ; 
esp. the general good, public welfare, prosperity of 
the community. a ae 

a 1469 Gregory's Chron, [an. 1450] ( len 1876) 191 
They (the Sd insurgents] wente, as they sayde, for the 
comyn wele of the realme of Ingelonde. 1526 Pilgr. Per/- 
33 The partes of mannes body hath. .theyr offyce. for the 
commune wele of the hole body. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary 
Pref. (x870)228, { do it for a common weele asa a common 
weale}. 1553 Q. Mary in Strype £ecd. Alem. U1. App. i. 3 

‘shall avaunce Gods glory and the commonweal. x60g 
Skene Reg. Aaj. 10 The law is made for the common- 
well and profite of baith the parties. x622 Bacon Aen, V//, 
157 To the Commonweale and Prosperity of our Subiects. 
1744 THoMson Swimmer 1617 Ever musing on the common 
weal. 1874 F. Szesonm Prot, Rev. (1887) 7 Citizens for 
whose common weal the nation is to be governed. 

2. The whole body of the people, the body 
politic; a state, community. = ComsfonwEaLTa 2. 

This use was adversely criticized by Elyot : see quot. 1531. 

ez330 R. Brunne Chrov. (1810) 202 Pe comen wele was 
Palad of hat conscilyng Pat it were not delaied, so was 

[ichard] be kyng. 1531 Exvor Gov. 1. i, Hit semeth that 
men haue ben longe abused in calling Rempancen a.com- 
mune ‘weale.. There may appere lyke diucrsitic to -be in 
englisshe betwene a publike weale and 2 commune weale, 
as shulde be in latin, betwene Res pudtica, & Res plebeia, 
1838 Lyxpesay Satyre 2436 The common-weil of fair Scot- 
land, 3549 Latimer. Plonghers tArb.) 26 Wherefore are 
magistrates ordayned, but that the tranquillitie of the com- 
Tune le maye be confirmed. 16xx Corvat Crudities 
466 A most excellent aristocraticall fame of common-weale. 
1726 Tuomson Mister (1738) 432 Solon the next who built 
his.commen-weal On Equity's wide Base. 18g0 Kixestev 
Alt, Locke Pref, 23 The most truly liberal-minded class of 
the commonweal, ; 

+b. The Christian commonweal: Christéndom. 

1859 in Strype Azz. Ref, I. App. viii. 20 The Christian 
commonweale is decayed. ‘:603 Knottes Hist. Turks In- 
trod.; The:.state of the Christian Commonweale. .might.. 
mooue even a right stony heart to ruth. 

+3. = COMMONWEALTH 3. (poetic nonce-tise.) , 

1733 Swirt. On Poetry, They plot to turn, in factious 
zeal, Duncenia to a common-weal. 

Conth. . 


1879 J. Srunpes Casing Gulf Divb, These aducnturous - 


commonwealminglers. 1587 Gotpine De Afornay xii. 75 
Ridding, goode Commonwealemen out of the way, that he 
may mainteine himself stil in his tyranny. - 

“Commonwealth (kgmenwelp). Forms: see 
Cosmona’ and Wrattu. [Tn its ‘history; like 
prec.; qealth, ME welthe, being a later formation, 
in same sense as weal, OF. wela. The two words 
were used indiscriminately by Skelton and others; 


696. 


in senses Tand 2; but in.the 16the, cosmonwealth 


became the ordinary English term in sense 2 (and 5), 
and it was in connexion with this that the later 
senses 3, 4 (with corresp. use of 5) were developed. 
Sense 1, if used, is now pronounced ‘as‘two words 
common wealth; this-pronunciation was formerly 
the usual one, and still occurs occasionally in the 
other senses. Cf. note under Cos1310Nx-PLACE.] 
+1. Public welfare; general good or advantage. 
Obs. in ordinary use: see COMBION-WEAL. 
e74jo Harpinc Chron. exxsv. xiit, He dyd the commen 
wealthe sustene. 21528 Sketton Vox Populi 318 And so 
marreth..The comonwelthe of eche sytte. 1530 Patscr. 
2o7/1 Common welthe, die publique. 1553 S. Canor 
Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 261 To the common 
wealth and benefite of the whole companie and mysteric. 
1679 Burnet //ist. Ref. 25 The common wealth of a whole 
Im was chiefly to be ed at. 2886 Enerson Lug, 
Traits, Charac. Wks. (Bohn: 11. 64 They choose that wel- 
fare which is compatible with the commonwealth. 187: 


Rusxin Fors Clavig. vu. 13 Whether you are striving for 
a Common-Wealth or fora Common-Iilth. 


2. The whole body of people constituting a 
nation or state, the body politic; a state, an inde- 
pendent community, esp. viewed as a body in 
which the whole people have a voice or an 
interest. 

1513 Doucias 2 xeis, Pref.note bk.vu, It is vertew thateuer 
has promoued commoun welth 1534 Lo. Berxers Gold. 
Bh. Mf, Aurel. (1546) H vj b, Of diuers men, and one lorde, is 
composed a common welth. @1577 Sir ‘L. Situ Conmew, 
Eng. (1609) 11. A common-wealth is called a society .. of a 
multitude of free men, collected together, and vnited by 
common accord and couenants among themselues. 632 
Brixscey Lud. Lit. i. (1627) 3 The certaine good .. both 
unto Church and Common-wealth. 1690 Locke Govt, 11. x. 
§ 133 By Commonwealth, 1 .. mean, not a Democracy, or 
any Form of Government, but any independent Community 
which the Latins signified by the word Civitas. 1750 
josnnon Rambler No. 145 ?3 Men.. content to fill up the 
lowest class of the commonwealth, 18sg H. Reep Lect. 
Eng. Hist. v. 150 Not only the kingly commonwealth of 
England, but the republican commonwealth of America. 

fig, 260% Suaxs. All's Well. i. 137 It is not politicke, in 
the Common-wealth of Nature, to preserue virginity. 

8. A state in which the supreme power is vested 
in the people; a republic or democratic state. 

, 43618 Racetcn Maxinrs St. (1651) 8 A Common-wealth 
is the swerving or depravation of a Free, or popular State, 
or the Government of the whole Multitude of the base and 

poorer Sort, without respect of the other Orders. 1667 
Perrys Diary (1879) 1V. 46x Better things were done, and 
better managed .. under a Commonwealth than under a 
King. errs Burnet Owns Time 1x76) I. 6s This shows 
how impossible it is to set up a Commonwealth in England, 
1860 Motiey Nether?, (1808) L i. 7 The career of .. the 
Dutch Commonwealth, 1870 LoweLt Among my Bks. Ser. 
1, (1873) 228 The sturdy commonwealths which have sprung 
from the seed of the Mayflower. 

4. Eng. Hist. The republican government esta- 
blished in England between the execution of 
Charles I in 1649 and the Restoration in 1660, 

x649 Act Parlt, 19 May, Be it Declared and Enacted 
by this present Parliament, and by the authority of the 
same, That the People of England and of all the Do- 
minions and Territories thereunto belonging are, and shall 
be, and are hereby Consiiatct, Made, Established, and 
Confirmed to be a Commonwealth and Free State; and shall 
henceforward_be Governed as a Commonwealth and Free 
State by the Supreme Authority of this Nation, the Repre- 
sentatives of the People in Parliament, and by such as they 
shall appoint and constitute as Officers and Ministers forthe 
peed of the Feaple, and that without any King or House of 

tds. 21674 Crarenoon “ist, Red, xu. (1843) 784/2 The 
parliament, as soon as they had settled their commonwealth 
sent ambassadors to their sister republic, the States of the 
United Provinces. 2711 Apvison Sfect. No. §5 Pe The 
Commonwealth, when it was in its height of Power and 
Riches. x80r Staurr Sports & Past. Introd, § 25 In the 
time of the commonwealth this spectacle was discontinued, 
1862 R. Vaucnan Jing. Nonconf. 443 In the days of the 
Long Parliament and of the Commonwealth. 


5. transf. and fig. Applied in various ways: to 2 
body or a«number of persons ‘united by some 
common interest; e.g. commoniealth of learning, 
the whole body of learned men, the ‘republic of 
letters’; commonwealth of nations: see quot. 1796. 


1ggx Turner Herbal 1: Prol. Aijb, The hole.common 
welth of all Christéndome. 2608-2: Br. Haun Jfedit. 


§ 82 The whole heavenly’ commonwealth of angels. 664 . 


Powsr Ex. Philes. uw. 90 Torriccllius .. to whom all the 
Common-wealth of Learning are exceedingly obliég'd. X722 
W, Rocers Voy. 311 In the Government. of our sailin 
Common-wealth. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. VILI, 
182 The writers on publick law have often calied this aggre- 
gate of {European nations a commonwealth. They had 
reason. It is virtually one great state having the same 
basis of general Jaw; with some. diversity of. provincial 
customs and local establishments. . 18x14 Worosw. Z.xenr's, 
tv. 348 Through all the mighty commonwealth of things Up 
from the creeping plant to sovereign Man.:. 2848 MacauLay 
fist. Zug. 1.230 Any German or Italian principality. . was 
& more important member of the commonwealth of natiuns. 
b. Theatr. A company of actors who share the 

receipts instead of receiving salaries: : 

3886 L. Ovrram in Dram, Rev. 27 Mar. 83/1 Fourth- 
class ‘theatres, commonwealths, fit-up tours, and such ve- 
ues of experience. ete fe 

+6. An appellation of the Norfolk insurgents 
of 1549 (or their adherents’.-Obs. °°) - 

3549 Siu A. Aucner in Froude Hist. Eng. V. 204 note; 
Men called Commonwealths, and their adherents .. have 


‘don of ‘others..There was never none-that ever spak: 


COMMORIENT. 


_ been sent up ‘and come away- without: punishmenti~- Aad ” 


that Commonwealth, called Latimer, hath gotten: the- par- 
cas 

vilely as these called Commonwealths : ‘ 

Te attrib. : . 

1592 Ndsue P. ‘Pevilesse(Shaks. Soc.) 68 Cloaking of bad 
actions with ‘common.-wealth pretences, ‘zg93 Suaxs. 2 Hen, 
VI, 1. iii, 257, I come to talke of Common-wealth Affayres, 
1654 E, Jounson MWonder-wrkg. Provid, 129 Compleating 
the Colonies in-Church'and Common-wealth-work. 695 
Eng. Ane. Coust. Eng. 2 Much censured as savouring of 
commonwealth principles. F = 

+Commonwea‘lth’s-man, -wealths-. 
man. Obs. exc. Hist. Also commionwea;‘lth- 
man. [Cf statesman, townsman, tradesman, etc.] 

+1. One devoted to the interests of the common- 
wealth ; good c. = good citizen, patriot. Obs. 

1579 J. Stusses Gaping Gulf Djb, More like Basciaes to 
the great Turke, then Christian commonwealthmen. 1893 
Tell-Troth's New Y. Gift 37 He..can be but a bad com- 
mon wealthes man which is an ill husband." 2622 T. Scorr 
Belg. Pismire 28 These .. degenerating from the ‘nobilitie 
and vertue of their Ancestors, become of Common-wealths- 
men Common-woes-men. 1677 YARRANTON Zug. -Jitprov: 
zog You are not a good Commonwealths-man, if you do 
not giye me leave to Print this; for it will be a general 

ood to the Clothing-Trade. 1742 Ricnwarpson Pamela 

II. 385 Their next Heir cannot well be a-worse Com- 
monwealt| ‘seman. eet: 

2. Hist. An adherent of the English Common- 
wealth in the 17th c.; also ge. an adherent: 
of a republican government, a republican (obs.). 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 210 To build upon the - 
Union made by those Commonwealth-men, I cannot con- 
sent. 2683 Ajfol. Prot. France v. 62 The greatest cry 
against the French Protestants, as Commonwealthsmen and 

raytors, 1779-8 Jounson L. P., Parnell, Thomas Par- 
nell was the son of a commonwealthsman..who, at the Re- 
storation, left... Cheshire .. and settled in Ircland. 1824 
New Monthly Mag. X. 573 The characters of the repub- 
licans or commonwealthsmen, i 

[Commonye: see List of Spurious Words.] 

Commorade, obs. f, CoMRADE, : 

+Commorance. Oés. Also 6 -ans. .[f. Com- 
MORANT, or its source: see -aNcE.) Abiding; 
sojonming ; tarrying. 

1594 West Symbol, 1. § 220 The shier, and town ;. or * 

lace of his then or late dwelling or commorans. 1634 Sir 
TV, Hersert 77av. 216 After sixe dayes commorance in. 
Saint Hellen, wee sailed thence. | aol : 

Commorancy (kp'méransi). Chiefly Zaw. 
Also 8 comorancy. [f. as_prec.: see -Anoy,] 
Abiding, abode, residence. (Formerly with’ 2/.) 

1586 Ferne Blac, Gentrie 5x Vagarantes from their owne 
prima ve or vsuall places of commorancies, 1641 Harts 
ATisc, (Malh ) V. 79 England .. wherein so many-men have 
their commorancy and abode. 1798 Root Amer. Law Rep. 
1. 263 Question was..Whether-.a foreigner..could gain a 
settlement by comorancy. 1881 Law Kep.in Times 14 Apr. 
“he mere transient visit, or a temporary commorancy. 

ommovrant (kp'morint), a and 5d." Ods. exc. 
as prec. Also 6~7 comorant(e. [ad. L. con 
moranienz, pr. pple. of commora-réi to tarry, abide, 
f. com- + moréri to delay, tarry, f. mora delay.] . - 

A. adj. Abiding, dwelling, resident. . 

Formerly applied technically, at Cambridge, to members ° 
of the Senate resident in the town (comsnorantes in villa) 
who were no longer members of their colleges: this became 
obsolete with the Act of 1856, which abolished the qualifi- 
cation of residence. . oe 

axss6 Cranyer Wks, II, 277 If Davison be dwelling or - 
commorant within my jurisdiction. x606 N. B. Sidney's 
Ourania -M iby If, any on the earth were commorant. 
x6r0 Guitui biog Mit, (16142) 8x. 163 [Fow]s] commorant 
in Woods, Forests, Heaths, ete.. x726 Avurre Parerg. 
407 Unless they have been commorant there for ten Years. 
1769 BiacksTone Com. 1V. 270 All frecholders within the 
precinct .. and all persons commorant.therein; which.com> 
morancy consists in usually lying there. 1888 Daily Tel. 
22 Mar. 7/2 An Irishman .. *commorant” in Edinburgh, ; 

+b. Of- water: Standing, not running away. . 
z6ro W. Forxincuam Art of Survey 1. v. 10 Water 
Appropriate is either Commorant, viz, confined within the - 
plot, or Current, not terminated within the limits thercof, .: 
B. s6.-A dweller, sojourner, resident. . 

(Also as in note to A) oo Soe ee 

@1670 Hacxet Ab), Williams 1. (1692) 10 Rabbi Jacob; 
aJew born, whom I remember fora tong time a Commorant 
in the University, /d/d. 1.32 In all’ my time that I was a 
Commorant in Cambridge. ; mits a: 

+Commora‘tion. Obs. [ad. Li-commovdtian- 
em, nJof action f. commord-ri: see prec. 3 cf. mod. . 
I. commoration.] - Dwelling, abiding, sojourning, 
- 3612-5 Br. Haun Contemfl. O. T. xix. vi, An opportunity 
of his commoration amongst them. 265x Howett Venice 33 . 
They invited them to. . fix their Commoration there. « @ 1653 
J. Surv Sed. Dise.-v. 175 The commoration of the soul in . 
such a body as this... x8gx Alen. of Beddocs in Poems 122 
The audacity of ghostly ‘commoration’ with flesh “and blood. . 
“+Commoratory. Obs. [f. L. commorit-, Ppl: 
stem of commordré (see prec.), after analogy of L: 
nouns in -o7¢#im's see -oRY.] A dwelling-place. 

, «x64 Br, Mountacu A. & AL, (1642) 456 This name [holy 
houses) they gave as well unto their Cels, and Commora, - 
tories where they ligged, as to their Synagogues. - : 

Commorient: (kgmGeriént), a: [ad. L. -com-- 
morient-ent, pr.’ Pole. of commori to die with, f. 
com- + mori to.die.] “Dying together; in Astrol.. 
of or pertaining to simultaneous.death.. Obs. . 

* 2646 Buck. Rich. 1/1, 86 (Ri) -The same compatient and 
commorient fates and-times.. ~ - .: a 


does 


...COMMORSE.. - 


= -b...a8-5d: 7 a 
1730-36 Battey “(folio’, Cowtsnorients, persons ‘dying 
together, at--the same time. 1773 in Asx.: 2888 Coote 
+ Com, Forme Probate Pract. (ed. 10) 222 If the commorient 

«+has-left a Will it must be proved. 

+Commorrse, Obs. [f. commors--ppl. stem-of 
commordere to bité sharply, cause a pang, alter 
ventorse.| Compassion, pity. 2 3 

1597 DanteL Civ. Wares 1. xlvi, Yet doth calamitie attract 
commorse. /éid. 11, citi, The better fewe..Stood careful 
lookers-on with sad commorse. ae 

|| Commorth. (kx mip). . Welsh Hist... Also 7 
comorth,e. [ad. Welsh -eymuzhorth, cymhorth, 
now commonly cymorth, ‘aid, subsidy’, f. cyz- 
together, with + Zorth aid, assistance, help,-sup- 
port] An aid, a contribution or collection in aid. 

xqgoz Act 4 Hen, IV, c. 27 Qe nul Westour Rymour Minis- 
trall ne vacabond soit aucunement:sustenuz en la terre de 
Gales pur faire Kymorthas.ou coillage sur la comune poeple 
illeoges. 1834 Act 26° Hex. VIII, c..6 No person .. shall 
-- within Wales -. gather or.leuie any Commorth, Bydalle, 
tenauntesale, ,or other collection or exactions. 1617 in 
Rymer Faxéera (1710) XVIL. 3i All manner of Forgeries.. 
Exactions, Comorthes and begging. 1672 Cowex /ulerpr., 
Coimorth, signifies: a Contribution .. It seems this was a 
collection made at Marriages, and when young Priests 
said or sung their first Masses, and sometimes for Redemp- 
tion of Murders or Felonies. 

| Commos (kpmjs). Gr. Zrag. [Gr. xoppéds 
striking, beating of head and breast in lamentation, 
f..esarev to strike.] A lament in which one or 
more “of the chief characters and the chorus sing 
alternate parts, 

1879 L. Campset, Sophocles 1. (ed. 2) 241 The commos 
which follows is arranged in two strophes and antistrophes. 
-|} Commot (kamat). Welsh Hist. Forms: 5 
commott, 6-8 comot, 7- commotye. [a. Welsh 
mud, kynwt, in mod. W. cwmmwd, neighbour- 
hood, locality (cf... cyydog neighbour).] In 
Wales, a territorial and administrative division ; 
usually subordinate to a cantref or cantred, 

[1284 Stadut. Valliz (Spelman), Vicecomes de Kaernarvan 
sub quo Cantreda de Arvan, Cantreda de Artlentayth, 
Commotum de Conkyn, Cantreda de Ailen, & Commotum 
de Irmemch.] 1493 Act 11 Hen. VIZ, c. 33 § 17 The com- 
mattis of Nanconwey and Dynllane. 2535 Act a7 Hen. VILL, 
c.-26 § 3 Manours.. within the compas .. of the said.. 
parishes, commotes, & cantredes. 1584 H. Luoyp Caradoc's 
Hist. Cambria 12. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 665 
Eastward. .standeth Mouthwy a Commot very well knowne. 
3627 Srrep England i. § d They [the Cantreves] were sub- 
diutded into their Cymedeu or Commots, 1 23 H. Row- 
LANDS Mona Antigua (1766) 114 Anglesey is. “divided. -into 
three Cantrefs, and each of these into two Comots. 1836 
J; Downes Af¢, Decam, 1, 156 On the promontory of the 
Creiddyn, that commot or hundred of Carnarvonshire, 

b. Sometimes identified with: 
lordship, or manor. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 5a, A commote is a great sei 

and may include one or divers manors. 1889 H. 
Anc, Laws Wales 162-3. 
-PIgnorant writers have confounded the word with OE. 
mdt, geude, or L, contutdtus, and spoken of it as a gather- 
ing or assembly, . In-Les Termes de la Ley (1642) it is con- 
founded with ComaortH (misspelt comsmoith). 

Commote (kgméwt), wv: . rave. [f. L. contmat- 
ppl. stem of commovére to move hither and thither, 
agitate, disturb: cf promote. The ordinary word 
is :commove; this is perh, directly suggested by 
commotion.) trans. To put into commotion, 
disturb. 

x8gz Hawtnorne Blithedale Rom, 11. iii, 50 The whole 
oS being more or less commoted and made uncomfort- 
able thereby. a1864 — Dr. Grimshawe's Secret (1883) 280 
The Warden, greatly commoted for the nonce, complied. 


A seigniory, 
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+Commo'ter. Obs. [ad. L. commétor: cf. 
promoter, and prec.] One who stirs up or sets in 
motion, ; ; : 


1646 J. Litsurne ‘Game Se. § Eng. 16 Those which were 
the first.commoters and raiser of troubles and warres. 1670 
Corton Zspernon 1. 11,'128 Some monuments of the Rebel- 
lion, as also of the punishment, those desperate men suffer’d, 
who were the Commoters of it. ae 
-Commo'ther, co-mother, Ods. or dial. In 
5-6 commoder. [f. Con- + Morusr, after med.L. 
comuitater, F. commteve in same sense: cf. COMERED.] 
Avhatne for the felationship,of a godmother.to the 
other god-parents, and the actual parents -of a 
child; = gossip, cummer; in their original sense. 

¢ 13440 York Alyst, ix. 143. My commndrys and my cosynes, 
bathe, 2323 Zes¢, Zor. (Surtees) V. 171, To my Commoder 
Smyth my, musterdevilys gowne. 1847-78 in Hautiwet. 
poe eee Gloss.; Co-mother, a godmother or co-helper 
in-the religious training of thé child. 

.Commotion -(kiméafon). Forms: 3-6 com- 
(m)ocion, -cyon, 6- commotion: [a. OF. com- 


(we)ocion (rath’e, in Littré), ad. L. commation-ent, . 


n. of action f. commoveve; see COMMOVE.] 
.TL.2¢.° Contitiuons or recurring motion ;- move- 


ment hither and thither, up and:down,.or the like: 
Obs, exc. asin 2,” ; . 


1526 Piler Perf:(W. de W. 1532)'291 The cause‘of this . 


Great. commocyon or mouynge of theyr. bodyes. * 1549 
Compt, Scot.. xiii. (2872)-111' Agitatione and commotione of 
his army vp.and-doun. :3607 Topseit Four.f, Beasts (1673) 
242 In the commotion of his horse, he-(the.rider] may not 
touch any membér or part of him, but only his back. 
Buwwer Axthropomet 188 Commotionof the Arms, 


| who sets in motion’.] 


1650 i 


697. 


2. Physical’ disturbarice,-more of-less violent ; 
tumultuous agitation’ of the parts or particles of 
any, thing; of the sea: turbulence, tossing. 

r892 tre Fusins On Rev. vi. 15 There is no man that shall 
not beastonished at rst general comenceion: 1634 Peacnam 
Gentl, Exerc. 124 The Ocean. -by reason of his often com- 
motion and raging. 1667 Mitron P. Z.1v. 992 Nor onely 
Paradise In.this commotion, but the Starrie Cope -. or ail 
the Elements At least had gon to rack. 1741-3 WesLEy 
Send. (1749) x3 In a moment the commotion ceased, the 
heat was over. x794 Soutuey Botany Bay Eclog. 1, 1 .. 
was soon sick and sad with the billows’commotion. 1823 
J. Bavcock Dow. Anusent. 31 Drop good vinegar .. upen 
flour contaminated with other admixtures, and immediate 
commotion takes place. 

b. (with @ and f/.) 

2794 Suttivan View Nat. II. 173 The earth has undergone 
commotions abstracted from a deluge. 1860 Tyxpat G/ac. 
1, li, x2 The upper air exhibited a commotion which we did 
not experience. 

3. Bustle, stir, confusion, hurly-burly; often in 
phr. 77 commotion. (Also with a and £1.) 

1616 ButLokar, Commotion, a great stir, a hurly burly. 
1952 Jounson Rambler No. 202 » 4 That perpetual contest 
for wealth which keeps the world in commotion. 1868 Q. 
Victoria Life Hight. 61 When I went on deck there was a 
great commotion, such running and calling, and pulling of 
Tropes. 

. Public disturbance or disorder; tumult, sedi- 


tion, insurrection. (The earliest sense recorded.) 


+ 1472 in Camden Afisc. (1847) 1. 17 To have [made] com- 


mocion ayeinst the king. 1893 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V/, m1. i. 
358, I haue seduc’d a head-strong Kentishman Iohn Cade 
of Ashford, To make Commotion. 1613 R. C. Table Adph. 
fed. 3', Comstotion, rebellion, trouble, or disquietnesse. 
r6ss Futter Ch. Hist. iv. ti. § 14 The open commotion of 
your people, . 

b. qwith @ and J.) A disturbance, agitation; a 
tumult, rising, insurrection. 

1540 Act 32 Hex. VII, c. 26 Commocions or sedicions 
among themselfes, 1542 Coutn. Fabyan’s Chron. vi. 700 In 
October folowyng beganne a folishe comocion in Lincoln- 
shire, 1651 Hospes Leviath. u. xxx. 183 The punishment 
of the Leaders, and teachers in a Commotion. 1749 
Smotietrt Aegicide 1. i, Each popular commotion he 1m- 
pore By secret ministers, x jE. Newman Hist. Sk. 

. ut. ii, 324 He became once more engaged in the political 
commotions of the day. 

+5. Mental perturbation; agitation, excitement. 

188: Maroeck Bk. of Notes 50 A certeine commotion also 
which we doe ca'l anger, 1606 Suaxs. Tr. § Cr. u. iii. 185 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charact, (1737) 11.1. 11, 144 What is justly stil’d Passion 
or Commotion. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1775) Il. 105 
Trusting the issue of his commotions to reason only. 

6. attrib, 

a31g55 Latimer Serum. § Rem. (1845) 389 The misbe- 
haviour of a certain priest in the commotion time [é.¢. the 
Pilgrimage of Grace), 

+ Commo'tion, v. Obs. rave—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
tntr. To cause commotion. 

x599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 63 In the boiling or 
seething it in his maw, he felt it commotion a little and 
upbraid him. 

Commotional (kfméu‘fanil), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-au4.] Of or pertaining to commotion. 

1870 S. Parmer Virg. Eclog. 10 That is a diseased coms. 
passion which waits for commotional stimulants. 

+Commortioner. Ods. [f. as prec. + -ER.] 
One who excites or takes part in a commotion; 
one who stirs up tumult or rebellion. 

1549 Cuexe Hurt Sedit. (2641) 13 Who can perswade 
where treason is aboue reason, and..commotioners are 
better than commissioners, and common woe is named 
commonwealth? x5so CrowLey Zfigr. 555 The Swerde 
wyl not helpe in the common wealth, To purge it of 
Commotionars [l. 595 commosioners]. 1616 Botron 
Hypercr. in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) 1II, 231 Sir 
Thomas Wiat, not the dangerous commotioner, but his 
worthy father. 1691 Woop A/?/, O.xo2. I. 50 Lord Cobham 
.- being a Commotioner in the reign of Qu. Mary. 

+ Commo'tive, a. Ods. [f. L. commét- (sce 
COMMOTE v.) + -IVE, as if ad. L. *commotiv-us.] 


Tending to or subject to commotion ; disturbing. 


x605 SyLvester Du Bartas 1, iii. (1641) 22/1 The Seas com- 
motive and inconstant flowing. 1607 J. Day Trav. Zug. 
Bro. (1881) 75 Commotiue thoughts: enuie and hate Striue 
in my breast. 1629 T. Apams Ws. (1862) ILI, 283 Anxious 
commotive thoughts. 3 


|_\Commostrix., [L. fem. of commdétor ‘one 
‘A maid that makes ready 
and vnready her Mistris’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Commoun(e, aly, obs. ff. Common, -Ly. 

Commove (kfmz'v), v. Also 4-5 commoeve, 
-meve. Chiefly in pa..pple. fa. F. commouv-oir 
(12th c. in Littré), stressed stem commezv-.. 

Noted by Johnson as ‘Not in use’, and by Craig 1847, 
*Qbs.'; but, although chiefly found in Scotch writers after 
1500, it has never been obsolete, and is now not uncommon.]} 

L, trans..(dit.) To move violently, disturb, agitate, 
stir up, set in commotion, : 

©1374: CHaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 12 pe manace of: pe [Camé, 
Uuio..MS..pe see] commoeuyng or: chasyng vpwarde hete 
fro pe botme. 1513 Douctas Zneis vu. vi. 72 And sall’ 
commove.that-deipest pyt of-hell. - 16g9-Maca.to. Caz. 
Physick 4 The pulse commoved tells the heart to. be 
troubled. 1744 THomson Susser 979 The sands, Come, 
moved around in-gathering eddies play. 1822 SouTHey 
Ode King’s Visit Scotl.6 From:its dépths commoved, In- 
furiate ocean raves. 1868 Gro. Exot -Sf, Gigsy 208 The 
air is so commoved by your voice, .. - ee -- 


COMMUNALIZATION. 


> +b. of motion onward. Obs. rare. - tose 
'3g52 Asp. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 34 Thai salbe com- 
movit fra the sec to the see. , 7 

e. fg. To put into general or universal motion. 
x872 Mor.ey Voltaire (ed. 2) 11. 76 The general stir and 
life of public activity tends to commove the whole system, 
+2. To throw into disorder, disturb. Ods. 

exgoo Melusine xxi. 123 About the spryng of the day 
foure score basynets .. commevyd al thoost by manere of 
batayll. a@1g63 Bate Sed. ks. (Parker Soc.) 476 When 
Gods judgments begin to wax known, all things are com- 
moved and troubled. 1623 Drumm. or Hawt. Flowers of 
Sioz 20 Love..doth Pests the mind, And, like wild waves, 
all our designs commove. . . 

3. To move in mind or feeling, stir to emotion, 
rouse to passion; to excite. (After 1500 almost 
exclusively Sc.) 

1393 Gower Cox III. 205 Jupiter .. was commeved of 
this thing. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy m1. xxii, With his 
crye he hath them so commeued. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 
in 1. iii, 43 Al the frensshe men were commoeued and 
troubled. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 577 Rycht far he 
wes commouit at that thing. 1567 in H. Campbell Love. 
dett, Mary Q Scots (1824) App. 41 Albcit her ienes was 
commoved, for the present time of hir taking, at the said 
Erle Boithvile. @ 1640 Earn Stinuinc Sov. in Campbell 
Spee. Brit. Poets 111, 207 Such was Diana once, when being 
spied By rash Actaon, she was much commoved. 1750 
Cloud of Witnesses App. (1810) 317 ‘This so commoved him 
that he durst not go away. 1818 Scott #ed Koy viii, The 
clerk .. was also commoved. 1840 Mrs, CariyLe Leff, I. 
132 To feel yourself conmoved by such phenomena. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Poems I, 126 Commoving thee no less 
With that forced quietness. 

+b. To excite or incite Zo, Obs. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7voylus v. 1795 ‘his commeveth me To 
speke. /é7d¢. 11, Proem. 17 Comeueden. — Boeth. v. iv. 
167 Voys or soune hurtlip to pe eres and commoeuib hem 
to herkne. 165x CuaRkLeTON “phes. & Ciman, Matronus 1, 
(1668) 45 To feel himself commoved to all sorts of Passions. 

Hence Commo'ved pp/. a., and Commo-ving 
vbl. sh, and ppl. a. 

1641 Br. Hatt Rew, Wks. (1660) 78 Dividing, striking, 
wounding, commoving, are as it were forced upon him, 
1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 35 ‘The gayest Kingdomes shall 
be but ruffling scuffling, removing and commoving hovells. 
1847 Blackw. Mag. 768 The pulses of the commoved air. 

ommown,e, commun, obs. ff. Common, 

+ Commu-lceate, v. Obs.—°  [irreg. f. L. com: 
mulee-re.) “To asswage’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Commun, obs. pa. pple. of Comz. 

| Communa: sce Commune 5d.' 1. 

+Communably, adv. Obs. [Eccentric spelling 
for comenably, cf. CoMENABLE.] Duly, properly. 

¢ 1400 Rom. Kose 7237 Sithen men us loven communably. 

Communal (kpmiz#nal, kp mizenil), a. [a. I. 
communal ad. late L. commiinal-is, £. commiina 
COMMUNE.] 


1. Of or belonging to a commune (senses 1 & 2). 
x8xr W. Tayior in Alonthly Mag, XXXII. 62 Communal 
nurseries were every where established. 1837 Penny Cyc. 
VIIL. 4212/2 France..is divided into communes. .under a 
municipal officer. .who bears the same title, that of Afaére, 
which was borne by the head of the antient communes. 
He..is assisted by a communal council, the members of 
which are chosen by the communal electors. 186x M. 
Arnotp Pop. Educ, France 98 To be full communal teacher 
in France one must be 24 years old. 1864 Kirk Chas. 
Bold |. ti, 73 Self-government..was the vital principle of 
the communal charters. 1873 Dixon T2vo Queens 1. i, In 
every part of Aragon, the cities had their. .communal laws. 
b. Of or pertaining to the Paris Commune and 
its adherents, 

1871 Graphic III, 310/1 When the history of the Com- 
munal insurrection in Paris comes to be written. 1881 
Daily News 20 Jan. 3/4 The elections, resulting in a crush- 
ing Communal defeat. , 

2. Of or pertaining to a (or the) community. 

865, Barnby in New Age 1 Sept. 86 So also do I declare 
that Baptism should become, as a religious rite, permanent, 
communal, and diurnal. 1852 G. S. Faser Many Mansions 
(1862) 223 In the next world they .. will have no national or 
communal existence. x870 Lussock Ovig. Civiliz. iii.- 
(1875) 82 There is strong evidence that the lowest races: 
of men live, or did live, in a state of what may perhaps 
be called ‘Communal Marriage’. 1888 Amy Levy Reuber 
Sacks x. 131 It consolidates one's position .. to stand well 
with the [Jewish] Community. .But .. you will find a good. 
many meetings of all sorts, which are not communal. ae 

3. Of or pertaining to the commonalty or. body 
of citizens (L. commziize) of a burgh. ° 

1875 Stupss Const. Hist. 111, xxi. § 809 The communal or 
popular faction was not however crushed.—Thus ended one. 
phase of the communal quarrel, 

Communalism (see preceding). [f. prec. + 
Isai: cf. mod.F. communalisme.] The principle 
of the communal organization of society : a theory. 
of government which advocates the widest exten- 
sion of local autonomy for each locally definable. 
community. Hence Communatlist, a .supporter 
of this system, or an adherent of the Commune of 
Paris of 1871. Communali'stic a., of or pertain-. 
ing to this tliedry. ane 
87x J. LeiGuton Paris, under the Commune viii, 206 
Communalism here presents a singular likeness to Com-: 
munism: x872 Besanr & Rice Ready Money Mort. viii,’ 
One who battles for a hopeless cause like a Communaiist of 
Paris. : : 


- Communatlization (kmidémaleizé:{on),: [6 


next ++ATION.] The rendering of anything com- 


', COMMUNALIZE. | | 


munal ; es. the making of property in which the 
public. are interested (as. land, ~water-works,-gas- 
works) communal, or the property of the (local) 
community, to be managed for the common good. 

1883 St. Fanres's Gaz. 1 Dec. 3/t All the most useful 
achievements in recent legislation and administration have 
been in the direction of nationalization or communalization, 
1883 Lavaeve in Pall Madd G, 21 Dec. 2/1, 1 wish now to 
explain in a few words what I mean by communalization of 
land. 1887 Pal Mall G. 8 Sept. r/1 What is wanted is.. 
Jand communalization or land tmunicipalization, 

Communalize (kpmidnaleiz), v tans. [f. 
CoMMUNAL +-IZE.]' To render (land, etc.) com- 
munal; to make (anything) the property of a 
commune or local community. 

1883 St. Fames's Gaz, t Dec. 3/t Giving corporations the 

ower to communalize gas and waterworks, 1883 LAVALEYE 
in Pall Mali G. 21 Dec, 2/x, 1 believe that all that is now 
possible is to multiply the number of small_ properties, 
“ communalizing’ a portion of land in every 

Hence Commu-nalizer, one who communalizes, 
or supports communalization. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 2/3 No candidate need apply 
who is not a Federalist and a Land Communatiser, 

Commaunally (see CommunaL), adv, [f. as 
prec. +-Ly.] In a communal manner. 

1889 S. Oxivier in Fadiax Ess. 126 Literature is become 
dirt-cheap ; and ali the other educational arts can be com- 
munally enjoyed. F 

Communalty, -tie, etc., obs. ff. Commonatry. 

+Communance, Obs. [2. F. *communance, 
f. communer to COMMUNE: sce -ANCE. With sense 
2_cf. med.L, comemunantia community.] 

1. Communing, conversation, consultation. 

¢1449 Pecocn Hepr, (Rolls) tr. i. 134 Wnable to be .. ree 
ceyued into eny enquiraunce or communaunce forto fynde, 
leerne, and knowe treuthis, 

2. A body of commoners. 

1701 Cowel's Interpr., Commtunance, The Commoners, or 
Tenants, and Inhabitants, who had the right of Common, 
or Commoning in open Fields or Woods, were formerly 
called the Communance. 1848 Wiarton Law Lex., Cout- 
monance. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Communard (kpmiznaid). [mod.F. f. Cost- 
MUNE + -ARD depreciatory. (‘Nom donné par 
les adversaires’—Littré.)] An adherent of the 
Commune of Paris of 1871, or of the principles of 
communalism ; a communalist. Also afir7d. 

1874 T. G. Bowes Flotsam & Jetsam 128, I remember a 
Communard leader. 1876 Yes 6 Nov. 9/3 The prosecu- 
tion and punishment of a thousand Communards. 1889 
Hamerton french & Eng. Introd. 12 A Communist is a 
Socialist,.. who wants to have goods in common .. A Com- 
munard is a person who wishes for an extreme development 
of local government. 

+ Communative, a. Obs. [Anomalous forma- 
tion or error.) =ComMunsicaTIVE 1. Hence 
Communatively adz. 

31631 R. H. Arraignin, Whole Creature xii. § 5. 150 A 
signe of true and saving Grace, when it is Communative, 
and diffusive. 1700 Paper to IV. Penn 15 Christ .. is radi- 
cally or communatively Life and Light to the World. 

Communaute, obs. f£, ComsMonaLty. 

Commune (kgmizn), 56.1 [a. F. commune 
(It. and med L. commiina, Pr. comuna, comutia) 
slate L. commtiinia, neut. pl. of commiinis com- 
mon, treated as sb, f-m. (ef. bé6/e).) 

(For Commun'e as carly form of Comaton, see the latter.) 

1, Hist. As a rendering of med.L. communa, 
communia, F. commune, It. comune in various 
historical and technical uses: a. the body of 
commons, the commonality; b. a municipal cor- 
poration; ¢, a community. 

38x8 Hatam Afid. Ages (1872) III, 33 In the memorable 
assertion of legislative right by the commons in the second 
of Henry V. .. they affirm that the commune of the land is, 
and ever has been, a member of parliament,- 1837 Sir F. 
Patorave dferch, & Friar iii. (x844) 75 The lower or 
lowest sort of the people, ‘calling themselves the Com- 
munia’, 389. Freeman Norm. Cong. ted. 3) 1. iv. 257 The 
peasantry of Normandy. .‘madea commune’. 1875 Stunts 
Const. Fist. 1. xi, 419 In London .. the communa did not 
obtain regal -recoge: tion until xx9z, 2876 Green Short 
Hist. ii. 89 Nor were the citizens as yet united together 
in a contmnune or corporation. : 

2. In France, a territorial division governed by a 
maire and municipal council; it is the smallest 
division for general administrative purposes, and is 
as o rule a section of a canton; towns and cities 
(except, Paris) however form only one. 

1793 Pref, Explan. New Terms in Ann Reg. p. xvi, 
Communities or Communes. Sub-divisions of districts.’ 
800. tr, Lagrange's Chen 1.375 In the department of la 
Haute-Vicnne, in the canton and commune of Saint 
Leonard,” 2837 Penny Cycl, VIIL 412"t The larger towns 
of France, with the exccption of Paris, form but one com- 
mune, Jéfd. 412/2 The average of France is nearly fifteen 
communes to a canton. 3863 KingLaxe Crimea ey ped I, 
xiv. 303 Forty thousand communes were suddenly tol 
they must ‘make swift choice between ‘Socialism and 
anarchy..and..a virtuous dictator. - es 

‘b. Applied to similar administrative divisions 
in other countries ; also to translate Ger. Gemeinde ; 
also; a name for.a division in the socialistic organ- 
ization of St. Simon. : : 

‘x032 Gen. P, Tuomrson Excre.- (1842) II. 62 Each [St.- 
Simonian} division, as commune, village, town, or nation, 
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is.to have a ‘réglement.d'ordre! for. industry. x84x “W. 
Sratoine Jiady § Jt. isd, UWI. 113 For the. election of 
deputies -from the provinces, the council of every commune 
proposes two.candidates. 3845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. 
Ref. UL. 79 Gemeinde.~We have no word that expresses 
the double’ sense, ecclesiastical and civil, of this. I have 
therefore been obliged to resort to the French word Com- 
mune, 186: Vac. Tour t10 A commune in Servia is com- 
posed of two or three neighbouring villages; or a single 
village, if sufficiently large, may be of itself'a commune. 

c. The Commune (of Paris): (a) a name as- 
sumed by a body which usurped the municipal 
government of Paris, and in this capacity played a 
pac pete during the Reign of Terror, till sup- 
pressed in 1794; (4) the government on com: 
munalistic principles established in Paris by an 
insurrection for a short time in the spring of 1871; 
(c) the revolutionary principles and practices 
embodied in the latter, and advocated “by its 
adherents, the communards. 

z7g2 Hecen M, Witutams Lett. fr. France I. ii. (Jod.), 
This wretch, Henriot, had been one of the executioners on 
the second of September, and was appointed by the com. 
mune of Paris, on the 31st of May, to take the command of 
the national guard. 1840 Penny Cyct. XVII. 255/1 (Paris) 
The Convention .. restricted the power of the terrible com- 
mittecs, abolished the commune of Paris, and reduced the 
clubs to subordination. 1872 Graphic 310/1. 1880 Daily 
News 13 Dec. M. Rochefort .. inciting the Commune 
to demolish her house, 

Commune (kg'mizn), 53.2 [f. Comune v.; 
cf. converse.] The action of communing (see 
Comsunx v, 6) ; converse, communion. 

a Soutney Roderick 11, This everlasting commune with 
myself, x850 Tennyson Jt A/cm. cxvi, Days of happy com- 
mune dead, 1885 Brack White Heather xxiv, Hills that 
stood in awful commune with the stars. 

Commune: see Coxson sé. and a. 

Commune (kgmii'n, kg'mizn), v. Forms: 
4-6 comune, 5 comewne, 3- commune. [ME. 
comune, a, OF. contute-r, to make common, share, 
f. coms Common a. As mentioned under Comnon 
v., this specially represents those forms of the OF. 
vb. in which the stress was upon the 2, as 3 sing. 
pres. comune (:—L. type commitnat); the forms 
with the stress on the termination, e. g. comune'r, 
(—L. type commitnd:re, etc.) gave the ME. form 
co'mun, common, The latter was long the preva- 
lent type in Eng., though commurne never became 
obsolete; and in the 16th c., when the senses under 
I, became mostly obsolete, and those senses which 
were associated with communion survived, this 
became the accepted form. But a result of the 
two types co'mzuton and commune remains in the 
two pronunciations co‘mzmune and commune, of 
which the former is frequent in verse (Pope,: 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott, Mrs. Browning ; both 
forms are used by Shakspere, Milton, Tennyson). 

(In early prose quotations it is often impossible to say 
how coim\nune was stressed, Hence some of the earl 

wots. here placed, may belong to Common vb., as do all 
those spelt comun, comen, comin, eonton.)) 

I. Obsolete senses: in which Cosmron was the 
more usual form. 

+1. ¢rans. To make common to others with 
oneself, impart (Zo), share (with) ;= COMMON v. 1. 

1340 Ayend, 102 Hi nele. -his binges communy mid opren. 
4393 Gower Conf. II. 160 Unto his brother, which Neptune 
Was hote, it list him to comune Parte of his good. 1538 
Starkey England 1. i. 7 When hyt (the mynd) communyth 
and spredeth hys vertues abrode. 

absol, 1382 Wyceuir Philipp. iv. 14 3¢ han don wel, co- 
munynge to my tribulacioun. 

+2. To communicate verbally, tell, publish, re- 
port; =Comson vw. 2. Obs. 

2393 Gower Conf I. 43 A wonder hap..The which me 
liketh to commune And pleinly for to tellen it oute. 1432- 
g0 tr. Wieden (Rolls I. 312 Men of Creta. .communede tt in 
to oper londes. x40 Hynng tr, Vives Instr. Chr. Wom. 
(1592) Sva, To commune them abroad. 

+3. intr, To take a part in common, to share, 
participate; = Cosmon v. 3. Const. with. Obs. 

1382 Wycur 2 Fokux wr He that seith to him, Heyl, co- 
munceth with his yuele werkis. ©1449 Pecoex Repr. (Rolls) 


I. u. vi. 177 (quoting x Peter iv. 13) But comune 3e with the 
passiouns of Crist. 3 . 

4, To have common dealings or intercourse ; to. 
associate with; =CoMMON vw, 4. ? Obs. 

@x300 Cursor AT, 29436 iCott.» pof bou wit cursd man 
commun Pou sal be soyned wit resun. 1393 Gower Conf, 
I, 64 With such hem liksth to comune. 1836 Kent Coma. 
68 The inability of the subjects of the two states to com- 
mune, or carry on any correspondence or business to- 
gether, x827 Hartam Const. Hist, (1867) 111. xvii. 328 All 
who had ever harboured or communed with rebels, : 

+5. ?2rans. To bring-into agreement; cf. Con- 
MON U5. Obs. rare. ar are 

1393 Gower Conf. HL 176 Whore the Jawe may comune 
Ere lordes forth with.the comune, Eche bath ths propre 

juctc, ~* « 

II. Current senses, now always conzsisene. 
6. intr. a, To talk together, converse, +b. To 
confer, consult (with a view to decision), <=‘. ¢ 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 571 Come Sir Gui de-Mountfort .. 
& is‘aunte sone..& commune wip hini. ¢1340 Cursor af, 
32244 (Trin) Mani ‘may not wip him comoun. ¢2386 
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COMMUNICABLE. 


Cuaucer Frankl. Pro. 21 He hath levere talken-with a 
Than to comune with any gentil wight, 1418 App. 
Curenzce in Ellis Orig. Lett. 2.1. 4 sad uncle. .seyd to 
me that he hadde comunyd with Sir Thomas Fyschborn, 
a 156: G. Cavenoisu Life Wolsey (1885) 248 Call for master 
Palmes, that ye may commune with him until your meat be 
ready. x6rr Biote Acts xxiv. 26 Hee sent for him the 
oftner, and commured with:him. . ‘ 

+c. Const. + of, z¢f07, 07t (the matter discussed), 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 2x It stant nought upon my for. 
tune. But if-you liste to comune Of the seconde glotony. 
ex460 Fortrescur Abs. § Lim. Mon. (1714) 115 Thees 
Counceillours may .. comewne and deliber upoo..maters of 
Deficultie. azg6z G. Cavennisn Life Wolsey (2827) 240 
Sitting thus at dinner communing of divers matters. 1612 
Suaus. Wind, TJ. u. i. 162’Why what neede we Commune 
with you of this? 1965 H. WALPOLE Otraxto v, We were 
communing on important matters. ar . 

+d. with dependent clause. 

2611 Binte Lcke xxii. 4 He went his way, and communed 
with the chiefe Priests and captaines, how he might betray 
him vnto them. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 1x, 201 Then commune 
how that day they best may ply Thir growing work, 

+e. trans. To talk over together, confer about, 
discuss, debate; = Common w 7. Obs. 

1596 Suaxs. Yaw: Shr.t. i, xox For I have more to com- 
mune with Bianca. ; ; 

7. mtr. To hold intimate (chiefly mental or 
spiritnal) intercourse (wth). (Now only literary, 
devotional and poetic. : 

(1587 N. T. (Genev.) Lake xxiv, 15 As they communed to- 
gether and reasoned [Tixpaze,.Cranm. commened, Ries, 
talked.] 1611 Brate Ps. iv. 4, kxxvii. 6.) 1672 Mitton 2. Ron, 
261 It was the hour of night, when thus the Son Commun'd 
in silent walk. 1725 Pore Odyss. v. 523 As thus he com- 
muned with his soul 2768 Steene Sent. Yourn, 
(1778) 11. 45 Walking backwards and forwards in the saloon, 
without a soul to commune with. 2814 Worpsw. Excure 
sion v. Wks. 46z/2 The Man, Who, in this spirit, com: 
munes with the Forms Of nature, 1824 W. Irvin 7, Trav. 
1, 213 Feasting with the great, communing with the literary. 
x842 TENNYSON Tivo Voices 461 To commune with that 
barren voice. 1867 Lany Herpert Cradle L. 168 On these 
hill-sides .. Abraham walked and communed wit! | God. 

+8. To administer the Holy Communion to; 
pass. to receive the Communion, és. 

¢1380 Wrctir Se/. IVks. 111. 357 Pat men shulen .. oones 
be F, be comuned of her propre preest. 1483 Caxrox 
Gold. Leg. 102/4 We said the masse and howselyd and 
comuned the sl ¢1g00 in Maskell Afon, Rit, 12846) 330 
Every of thyes newe professed virgyns, muste, after masse 
be communed and howseld. : 

b. zztr. To receive the Holy Communion, to 
communicate. (Common in U.S.) : 

rsso O. Oczernore Submiss. & Faith in Burnet Hist. 
Ref. (1715) m1, 1. 189 In peohibiting: that none should com- 
mune alone, in making the People whole Communers, or in 
suffering them to commune under both kinds. 1710 ‘E. 
Warp Srit. Hud. 3 Those who .. Turn’d all Religion into 
Spite, Would frequently at Church Commune, And rail 
against her when they'd done. 1828 WenstER s.v. Cowt- 
municate, Instead of this, in America, at least in New- 
England, coutmene is generally or alveye used. x85x Mrs. 
Browninc Casa Guidi Wind. 784 What! ‘commune in 
both kinds’? In every kind—Wine, wafer, love, hope, 
truth, unlimited, Nothing kept back. 286 Otmstep Slave 
States 123 The slaves who habitually attend and commune 
in the Episcopal church. 


Commiu'ner, [f. Commune v. +-ER1] 

1, Obs. form of Commover, q. v. 
+2. A partaker with another or others ; a sharer. 
c1400 Thornton ALS. 213b, Communers of pat blyse. 


exs50 Cuexe Jatt. xxiii. 29 We wold not have been com- 
muners with yem. . 


8. One who partakes of the Lord’s Supper. 
1548 Gest Pr. Afasse 105 The ag p abner ee at his 
ic 


Supper to al us his communers, and wyne, 
1s [see Commune 8b}. . 

. One who communes or converses with another. 
rare. In mod. Dicts. 


5. A member or citizen of a commune (in refer- 
ence to-foreign countries). [F. communter.] 

1886 SevencetN. ¥. VIIL. 593 The popular school is to 
be maintained by the Gemeinde or commune, and the com- 
muners have not in general found themselves able to forego 
the income from’ school fees. - teu 

Co‘mmuneship, [see -sHir.] The position 
of being a commune. See 

1889 Alacu, Alag. Dec. 1217/1 Morteau dates back .. to 
days of feudal tenure from the Lords of Andelot; to newly- 
coined communeship in 1792. She le en on 

|| Communia: see Commune sh 1 1. - 


+Communialty. Ods.-[f. med.L. commit- 
sial-is ‘communis, generalis’ (Du Cange)+-t¥.] 
Community ; fellowship. reo : 

3647 H. Mone Song of Soul Notes 144/2 The divine com- 
munialty of Pythagoras followers. 1664 — JZyst. Jsig. ix. 
28 Good men upon Earth are all of one communialty.. 


Communicability (kfmismnikabiliti). * [£ 
ComMunicasLe: see -1ty, Cf. mod.F. communi- 
cabilité.| =COoMMUNICABLENESS, ~~ mud 
@ 1638 Mepe A fost, Later Times 32 So’ must the honour 
and service which is given unto him have no ‘communi- 
cability. 3778 Dz Lone Eng. Const. 1. ix, The ‘com- 
municability of power. x88: W. B) Carpenter in soft 
eae Oct. 553 the communicability of tubercle by inocu- 
ations . _ oo ? ‘ ; . 

Communicable (kgmi#nikib’l), a. Also 5 
comynycable. fprob. a. F. communicable,.on L. 
type *commitsicabil-is, £. comiiinica-re to. CoM- 


MUNIOATE: see -BLE,] . : 


COMMUNICABLENESS. 


+1. Communicating, having communication with 
others, having ititer-commiunication. Obs. | : 
° 1398 Trevisan Barth, De P..R. xitt. xx. (1495) 450 Abyssus 
is depnesse of water that maye neuer be stoppyd né laned 
ne emptyd and is comynycable. 1677 Varranton Exgl. 
Iunprov. 177, 1 will see whether Thames River may be so 
perfected as Trade by a Water Carriage may be made com- 
municable and, Easy. did. 187 Surveying the River 
hames, anid the Sharwell, to find if they might be made 
Navigable, and Communicable with the Severne and Avon. 
+2. Pertaining in common. Obs. rare. 

@ 1828 Sketton Prayer Holy Ghost (R.), To the Father, 
and the Son, thou art communicable In vnitate whiclie is 
inseperable. (Cf. x6z0 s. v. Consunicascy.) 

3. That may be communicated or imparted. _ 
.1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. Md. Aurel. (1546) Ddviij, 
The goddis .. haue made all thynges. communicable to 
men ‘mortall, excepte immortalitie. 1977 tr. Budlinges’s 
Decades (1592' 676 Properties of God, communicable to no 
créature, 167r Mitton 7. 2. 1. 419 Lost. bliss, to thee no 
more comnuunicable, 2794 G. Apans Nat. § £2. Philos. 
IV, |. 376 The power of attracting iron, ete,, possessed b 
the loadstone, which is communicable to iron and steel, 
2869 EH, A. Panxes Pract. Aygiens (ed. 3) 483 An animal 
poison, communicable from person to person. 

b. Of.information or the like; ef. ComsmunicaTE 


v, 3, COMMUNIOATION 2, 

2663 Manvett Corr. Wks, 1874-5 II. 9x, I should do it [.. 
salute you) oftner, were the businesse of the House so.. 
communicable as formerly. 2667 Mitton P. Z. vir. 24 To 
tidhe communicable in Barth or Heaven, 

-+¢. Commonly applicable, Obs, rare. 

a@266z Futrer MWorthies, London 1, 191 The Engine: 
This general Word, communicable to all Machins or Instru- 
ments,.use ., hath.confined to signifie that which is used to 
quench Scare-fires therein. i 

+4, Suitable for communication; serving as a 
means of imparting information. Obs, vare. 

1889 Purrennam.Poesie 1, x. (Arb,) 172 The vulgar in- 
struction requiring also vulgar and communicable termes, 
not, clerkly or vncouthe, 1643 True Jnformer 16 In some 
communicable language (either in French or Latin). 

5. Communicative, ready to converse, affable. 
1534 Lo. Benners Gold. Bk. af. Aurel, (1546) Ddvj, Be 
eat with the greattest, and communicable with your in- 

eriours. | Ibid, Gv, Communicable and conuersaunt with 

many. 1587 Nort Guenara’s Diall Pr. 80 b/z Man. .was 

& creature .. sociable, communycable, and risyble. 163 

Celestina vu. 9x This retirednesse is no cure for your 

disease; you must be free and communicable. 1798 W. 

Hutton Autobiog. App. 120 The favourite topics of the 

communicable old man. 1872 BLack Adv. Phacton xx. 285 

OC a frank and communicable disposition. 
Commu:nicableness, [f. prec. + -Nzss.] 

The quality or faculty of being communicable. 

«1628 Donne Sern. vi, 53 Out of an Accommodation and 

Communicablenesse of himselfe to Man. exes. Howet 

Lett, (1655) . Ixi. 88 The antient Hebrew .. Greek and 

Latine tongues had fhe fortune)... to lose their general 

communicableness and vulgarity, and to becom only school 

and book languages. 1856 Emerson Exg. Traits vy. 103 A 

communicableness of knowledge and ideas. 

Communicably (kfmiz-nikAbli), adv. Ef. as 
prec. +-LY 4.] In a communicable manner; in the 
way of communication. 

1610 W. Fotxtncuam Art of Survey 1. vi. rx Waters 
Transient. .which..are communicably imparted to it and to 
some other [cf. COMMUNICABLE 2]; 1840 CLoucH Dipsyehus 
u,v, 177 I am and feel myself. conmniany theirs. 

Communicant (kfmi#nikint), sd. anda, [f. 
L. commiinicant-em, pr. pple. of commtiinicare to 
ae : so F. communiguant] 

. 5b, 

1, One who partakes of or receives the Holy 
Communion; one who communicates (see Con 
MUNICATE v, 6), As 

rggz Bk: Com, Prayer, Communion, The Communicantes 
kneelynge shoulde receyue the holye Communion. 2879 
Furke Heshkins’ Parl. 469 What the priest shall doe when 
there are no communicants. 1602 T. Firzners. Ago, 478, 
His_body is offred, and ministred to the_ communicants, 
1735 Westey Wes. I, I..administered the Lord's supper to 
six orseven communicants. 1884R.W. Dare Afanual Cong: 
Prine. wi. i. x24 The sacramental act..is completed when 
the communicants receive both the bread and the cup, 

b. One who habitually communicates. 

1677 Hate Prin. Orig. Man. u. x. 236 There are little less 
than ‘1500 Communicants in that Parish. 1888 Ch, Times 
13 July 613 The existing state ‘of the communicant roll in 

Anglican 


ie ies. - . 
+2. A member of a household (?.or community). 


- 1577 Harrison England 1. xiii. (1877) 1. 259 In. - most 
great market townes, there arc. .three hundved or. foure 


1597 Hooxer Ecc?. Pol. v. lxxviii. § 8 Communicants of 
special infnsed:grace. —1847 Grote Greece 1. xxix. (1862) 
III. 64-The voice was the only communicant.: x88: Daily. 
Tel, 2x June 6/8 Investigations undertaken by,the Russian 
police at the suggestion of an anonymous communicant.’ 

B, adj. rare.) eae 
A, Sharing, participating ; having a part in com- 
mon ; + Members commiunicand’: numbers having 
& common factor. - fog an 
+1557 Recorpe Wherst. Liijb, If the remainer, and the 
roote in the qudtiehte, bee nombers commiunidante, divide 


‘699 


h 293 Buson Govt. Christ's Ch. 26°To be .: com- 
miunicant with him-in- his. roiall: dignitis. | s839+48' Bairey 
Festus xix. 2x5 And nature make communicant of ‘Heaven: 
= Bowen Logic v. 115 Two communicant or overlapping 


them so. 


a 

2. Having or furnishing communication. 

xzo3 W. Cowrsr in P&il. Trans, XXIII, 1391 The Com. 
municant branches of the Arteries. 

‘3. Partaking of the Communion; being a commu- 
went (see A. x), in eomeninnlon with t : church, 
ONBLANQUE Engi. under 7 Adutin, (1837) 11.9 What 

wil become of the ie aa cow commusicant with the 


poor 
Church? 1866 Ch. Times 10 Feb., Forty thousand English 
communicant Churchmen, 

Communicate (kfminikelt), v. Also 6 
commynycat, communycat, -2te, 7 communi- 
eat. Pa. pple. 6-7 communicate, -at. [f. L. com. 
miinicat- ppl. stem of contmiinicd-re to make com. 
mon to many, share, impart, divide, f. comutiin-ds 
common +-7c- formative of factitive verbs. The 
earlier Eng. spellings partly followed the variants 
of Common a.] 

1. trans. To give to another as a partaker; to 
give a share of; to impart, confer, transmit (some- 
thing intangible or abstract, as light, heat, motion, 
a quality, feeling, etc.), Const. 20. 

1538 Starkgy England. i. 21 God, that. .communycatyth 
hys gudnes to al other. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. . 13 Hee communicateth vato vs as much celestiall 
and heauenly light as is needefull. 1652 Hopses Leviath., 
Iv. xlv. 353 The Grecians .. communicated their Language 
..into Asia. 1932 Jounson Rambler No. 204 ? 5 Eminently 
qualified to receive or communicate pleasure. 1769 Ropert- 
son Chas. V, V, v. 437 The prisoners communicated to them 
the pestilence. 1862 Rusxin A/unera P. (1880) 5 Both 
moral and physical qualities are communicated b: Sesto. 
1875 Jevons Aoney (1878) 125 It has a disagreeable odour 
which it communicates to the fingers, 

2. spec. To impart (information, knowledge, or 
the like) ; to impart or convey the knowledge of, 
inform a person of, tell. Const. ¢o, formerly 
with (the person informed); or absol. 

xszg Worsey in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. roa LI. 2, 1 wold nut 
onely commynycat thyngs unto you, wherin, etc. rgy! 
Epen Decades W. Ind.(Arb.) 340 He wolde. .haue communi- 
cate this secreate to his owne contrey men. x59 Morwyna 
E£vonym. Pref., I will communicate it with the studious 
of Physick. x6rx Brace Gad. ii, 2, I. communicated ynto 
them that Gospel, which I preach, 1675 BurTuocce Causa 
Dei 335 Doctrines. .communicated down from hand to hand 
by Immemorial Tradition. 1704 Swirt 7. 7ué i, The dis. 
covery he made and communicated with his friends. 1737 
Foote Author 1, You may communicate; this Gentleman 
is a Friend. Tynpaur Glac. u. ix, a The result of 
his observations was communicated to Prof. Jameson, 


b. To impart by way of information to a 
society, the readers of a journal, or the like; to 
make a ‘ communication ’*. 


thenenm 2 Dec,, Mr, Scott communicated a paper 
‘Qn a collection o! 


8. To impart (as a share, portion, or specimen) ; 


+b. To bestow as a name to beshared. Obs. rare. 

1563 Homilies 1. Rebellion 1, (1859) 554 So doth God him- 
selfe .. vouchsafe to communicate his Name with earthly 
Princes, terming them gods, x605 Campen Rez. (1637) 103 
Wisedome ; a name peculiarly applyed. .to our most blessed 
Saviour..And therefore some godly men do more than dis- 
ike it as irreligious, that it should be communicated to any 
other, 

4. To share, share in, partake of; to use, or 
enjoy, in common (z2#h); to share wth (either by 
receiving or bestowing). arch. 

1826 Pi 5 Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 221 The sacramentes of 
the chirche, and the .. receyuynge of them, whiche holy 
christyans doth communycate. 1574 T. Cartwricnt F2d/ 
Declar. 166 Why do we communicate the holie Sacramentes 
with the Papistes? 1582 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 
vi. (1677) 324 That the Queen of Scots should communicate 
the Crown with her Son, 1605 B. Jonson Sesanus 1. i, 
Thousands, that communicate our loss. x6r2 Bacon &ss., 
Goodness (Arb.) 202 Common benefits are to bee commu- 
nicate with all. 1616 R.C. Times’ |Vhis. v.212 That which 
man communicates with beast. 1640 E. Dacrss tr. Machia- 
vel’s Prince 160 Hee writ that, being elected Emperour by 
the Senate, hee would willingly communicate it with him, 
and thereupon sent him the title of Caesar. 1890 W. 
Wattace Schopenhauer 67 Nor was he the only acquaint- 
ance with whom Sc er communicated some of his’ 


. means. 
‘+. intr. To have a.common part, take part, 
artake, participate, share. a. Const. with (a 
pectoa, a2, rarely of (the thing). Obs. 2 * 
2579 Fenton Guicctard, (1618) 309 Czxsar the Dictator, of 
whom you bedre'tlic surname, and communicate in his for- 
tunés, 7598 J. Dickenson Greene in Coztc. (1878) 138 Sen- 
-Ssuall delights (wherein sve wholly communicate with. beasts).' 
2653 ‘'Hotcrorr Precopins-1t) s6 For him who communi-- 
cated of the Emperours'secréts. 1658 Whole Duty Man: 
1 xv84. 228 We are..to communicate with'thém in all holy: 


COMMUNICATION. 
offices. 2709 Stannorr Paraghr. 1V. 5x The absurdity of 


‘communicating in Heathen Rites, : 
b. Const. wz¢h (the thing). 

3879 Fenton Guicciard, (1618) 182 His brethren commu- 
nicated with his fortune, being betrayed by the same dis- 
loyaltie of the Swissers. r61z litpre PAiipp. iv, 14 Yee haue 
well done, that ye did communicate with my affliction. 1634 
Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 124 The worship of the English 
service book is unlawful to be communicated with. 

6. To unite in the celebration or observance of 
the Lord’s Supper; to partake of or receive the 


Holy Communion. 

2549 BA. Cone. Prayer, Comsmeunion Rubric, Though 
there be none to communicate with the Priest..To commu- 
nicate once in the year at the least. 165x C. CarTWRIGHT 
Cert, Relig. 1.283 In Cyprians time all that did communicate 
at all, did communicate in both kinds. 1740 Westey H7ss. 
(1872) I. 279 Every one who was baptized communicated 
daily. 1844 Lincarp Angio-Sax. Ch, (1858) Il. i. 10 At- 
tended but did not communicate at the mass. 1848 Macav- 
tay fist. Eng. H.83 He certainly had scruples about com- 
municating with the Church of England. 

+ b. trans. Obs. 

z Baxer Chron. 25/2 He communicated the mysteries 
of the blessed body of Christ. 1647 Souldier’s March to 
Salvation ig The army of King William .. did give them- 
selves to acknowledge their sins, prayer, and communicating 
the Lord's body. 1709 Stryre Anz. Ref. I. xxi. 258 When 
he (Calvin) came first to Geneva, the Sacrament was com- 
municated but thrice in the year. ; 

7. To administer the Communion to. ; 

1939 Act 31 Hex. VIII, c.14 That al men should be com- 
municace with bothe kindes. x6x6 Brenr tr. Sarfi's Counc. 
Z rent (1676) 321 Whether children ought to be communi- 
cated. 31855 Cor. Wiseman Fabiola 73 Speaking of a 
married woman communicating herself at home. 1872 O. 
Swuarcey Gloss. Lccl. Terms 10 s.v. Administration, The 
Eastern Church communicates the faithiul in both kinds. 

+b. zt. To administer the Communion (70). 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. (1636: 108 We command no 
Priest to communicate to the people in both kinds, 

+8. refl. To put oneself into familiar relations ; 


to hold or have intercourse or converse. Ods. 

x86x T. Nortox Calvin's Inst. 1. 33 He came downe as a 
meane betwene God and men.. His nie communicating him- 
self made him to be called an Angell. 1624 Heywoon 
Gunath.1v.175 Her own brother with whom she commu. 
nicated herselfe as to a husband. 1639 F. Rosarts Goa's 
Holy H. 5 Prayer, whereby to communicate himselfe to 
almighty Hod. 1779-81 Jornson L. P., Garth, He com- 
municated himself through a very wide extent of acquaint- 


nee. 
9. ¢éntv, To hold intercourse or converse; (now 
always) to impart, transmit, or exchange thought 
or information (by speech, writing, or signs); to 
make a communication. Const. zz¢h. 
rg98 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 159 (R.) Euen so the marchants. .of 


our soueraigne lord..may.. friendly bee vsed, and with 
your marchants and subiects suffered to communicate and 


to haue intercourse of traffique. x652 Nicholas Papers 
(x886) 326 Sir Alexander Hume and I have very much 
conversation together ..and, if you advise him to com. 
municate freely with me, etc. 1850 Prescorr Peru II, 
He .. put in at one of the Azores, where he remained 
until he could communicate with home. 1850 ‘Lexxyson 
In Mem, \xxxv. xxi, In dear words of human speech We two 
communicate no more. 1865 Tytor Larly Hist. Man. ii, 
18 No means of communicating with others but by signs. 


10. OF vessels, spaces, rooms, etc. : To open into 
each other by a common channel or aperture 
whereby the whole becomes as one space, etc. ; to 
have communication or continuity of passage. 


Also said of the connecting channel or passage. 
173% Arsutnnot Aliments (J.), A system of such canals, 
which all communicate with one another. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 128 James's Bay lies at the bottom. .of Hud- 
son's Bay, with which it communicates. 1833 4ct 3 & 4 
Will, IV, c. 46 § 95 One waste.. pipe. .to communicate with 
any drain. 1839 G. Biro Nat. Philos. 88 When several 
-. communicate together, the same conditions of 
equilibrium obtain as when fluids are contained ina single 
vessel, Mod. Their spermmetts are separate, but they com- 
municate by a door. A dressing-room communicating with 
this bedroom. 
Hence Commu'nicated Z2/. 2., Commu'nicat- 


ing vdl. sh, and ppl. a. ~ 

1559 Br. Scot in Strype dun, Ref I, App, x. 30 The 
communicatinge, that is, the eatinge and drinkinge of the.. 
blessed body and blood. 1644 Mitton Jejgit, Bucer Wks. 
1738 I. 288 The,.main end of Marriage, is the communi- 
cating of all duties, both divine and human, ench to other, 
1646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angels Aa 4b, The good Angels 
..are extreamly communicating to us. 1684-5 Boye Azz, 
Waters Advt., The communicated writing is not pretended 
to be a full.. History of Mineral Waters, 2832 R, Knox 
Cloguet's Anat. 677 The Communicating artery of Willis, 
which comes from the internal carotid. 2884 4. Yor 
Herald 27 Oct. 2/2 Two large, communicating front Rooms, 


+ Communicate, 27/. a. Obs. Also -at. [ad, 
L. commiinicét-es, pe. pple. of comminicare: see 
prec, and -atn%.] =COMMUNIOATED. ” 

xzs6x T. Norton Calvin's Jyst. u. xiv. (2694) a26 The 
property ofthe manhood fs communicate with the other 

_ Mature, x610 W. Fouxincnam A7é of Survey 1, vi. 1: Com- 
municate Matter is that.which is participable to th: Plot. 
together with’ other Places. 1672: /rue Nonconf. 308 The 

- things of God. .being only communicat by the revelation. * 

‘Communication ikfmiznik2'-fon).. Also 4-5 
co(m)mynycacion, ;oun, 5 (kom-),6 commyni-, 

- gomunication, etc. -[a. OF. ¢o(a)municacion, 
ad.-L. commiiinicitiin-eni, n. of action f. omtinetiite~ 

1 c@reto.CoMMUNIOATE.] * - 2. th eri 


COMMUNICATION, 


I. The action of communicating or imparting. - 
Now rare of things material, exc. as the vehicles of 
information: ¢. g.,ofa letter; a paper to a society, 
an‘atticle to a magazine, etc. 
| .4382 Wyctir'2 Cor, ix. 13 Glorifiynge God... in symple- 
nesse of comynycacioun into hem and into alle, 1333 More 
Debell, Salem Wks 60/1 .The lewde communicacyon of 
heresies. 1623 Bincuam Xexophor 69 So was there amongst 
them a mutuall communication of their commodities. 2704 
Ne son Jest. & Fasts xxi. (1739) 254 This Communication 
of the Holy Ghost to the Apostles. 1806 Aled. Frnt. XV. 
235 An apparent but not real communication of the disease. 
1862 Ruskin Afsnera P. (1880) 102 The mercantile [power}, 
presiding over circulation and communication of things. 
Mod, The communication of motion toa piece ofmechanism, 
of heat to the body, etc. — ¢ 
. 2. spec. The imparting, conveying, or exchange 
of ideas, knowledge, information, etc. (whether 
by speech, writing, or signs). 

1690 Locke Hui. Und, ut. ix. (1695) 269 To make Words 
serviceable to the end of Communication. 1806-31 A. Knox 
Rew, (1844) . 68 Times of severe trial have been chosen for 
Divine communications. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. IL. 
80 He had been..in close communication with the French 
embassy on this subject. 1872 Ruskin Eagh’s N. § 33 The 
reward which rapidity of communication now ensures to 
discoveries that are profitable. 

3. concr. That which is communicated, or in 
which facts are communicated ; a piece of informa- 
tion ; a written paper containing observations. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 3 Every man .. wyll vtter his 
commynycacyon and maters in suche .. termes that fewe 
men shall vnderstonde theym, 1526 TinpaLe ZA, iv. 29 
Ler no filthy communicacion procede out of youre mouthes. 
x6rx Binte 2 ings ix. 11 Yee know the man, and his 
communication. 179: Boswett Yohnsonx Advt., Those who 
have been pleased to favour me with Communications. 1848 
Macaunay Hist. ng. 11. 172 Mingled with his communi- 
cations on such subjects are other communications of a very 
different.. kind. Zod, The Royal Society has agreed to 
print this communication. I have read your communication 
to the Academy, It was pleaded that the communication 
was privileged. 

+4. Interchange of speech, conversation, con- 
ference. Ods. 

1462 Paston Lett. No. 452 11. 102 Thomas Edmonds fell 
in communicacion with old Debnam. 1491 Act 7//en. VL, 
c.6 The king .. hath had .. many assembles and commyny- 
cacions with the King of Scottes for amyte, trewes and peas 
tobe had. r1g26 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1532) 76b, She.. 
had communycacyon with the serpent. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
1 Cor. xv. 23 Euil communications corrupt good manners 
[so 1611; Gr.aucdin, Vulg. colloguia, Wycuir yuel spechis, 
Trnpace malicious speakinges, Cranmer euel wordes, Genev, 
euel speakinges; Revised 1881 has ‘evil company’; the 
American Revisers prefer ‘evil companionships’; see 5). 
1603 Campen Res. (1637) 283 In communication when 
mention hapned to be made of a certaine Bishop. 

6. Converse, personal intercourse. 

1380 Baret Ad. B 628 Intercourse of marchandise .. 
communication for bying and acling 1667 Mittox P. LZ. 
vitt. 429 Thou .. Best with thy self accompanied, seek’st 
not Social communication. 1725 De Foe Voy. round W. 
(1840) 152 They had little knowledge or communication one 
with another. 

+b, Sexual intercourse, Obs. 
+1971 Smottett Humph. Cl. (1793) I. 18, I have had com- 
munication with her three times. 3792 Burke St. Negro 
Code Wks. EX. 300 Any European Officer. .having unlawful 
communication with any woman Slave. 

6. Access or means of access between two or 
more perrons or places; the action or faculty of 
passing from one place to another; passage (be- 
tween two places, vessels, or spaces). 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi, 151 The Turks had there a 
Considerable Garrison, which might Incommode the Com- 
munication between his Troops, and_the Imperialists. 
1694 Cito Disc. Trade (ed, 4) 96 The City of London and 
Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and all other places 
within the usual lines of communication. 1769 Ronsertson 
Chas, V,V.1.66 Even between distant parts of the same 
kingdom the communication was rare and difficult. x87 
B, Stewart Head § 126 'I'wo vessels at different tempera- 
ture in communication with each other, 1880 McCartry 
Own Times Il, xxxiv. 197 They had admirable means of 
communication by land and'sea, 

“b. concy.-A means of. communicating ; a channel, 
line of connexion, connecting passage or opening. 

+1918 Desacutiers Fires Japr. 118 There must be a com- 
munication with the passage .. whence the External Air 
comes immediately in. 1796 Monst Amer. Grog.-I. 166 
This lake is the communication between the Lakes Winne- 

eck and Bourbon, and Lake Superior. - 1864 Sfectator 31 

ec. 1478 Lee’s communications through South-Western 


Virginia .. have -been cut: by General Stoneman. 879 
Lupnock Addr. Pol. §& Educ, i. 5 To protect our communi- 


cations with India and Australia. 
“+7. Common participation.” Ods. 5 
‘1602 T. Fitzuers. Afol.-53a, The cup, sayth he; which 
wee. blesse, is it-not a communication of the blood of our 
Lord? 1638 J. Rowsano Mon/fet's Theat. Js. 929 Authors 
describe it {hornet} to be in colour like a Wasp. .and in 
communication of labour like all other social winged Insects. 
2765°9 Beacustoxe Com: in’ Stephen Laws Eng. (1845) I. 
84 Admitting'them [the Welsh] to thorough’ communica- 
tion of laws with the subjects ofEngland. 177x Got.psm. 
Hist. Eng. W._128 -That all the subjects of Great Britain 
should enjoy a communication of privileges and advantages. 
+8: Congruity, affinity, quality in common. rare. 
22654 tr. Scidery's Curia Polit. 186 The coldness of the’ 
Climate:hath some communication with their Nature. , 
-F:9.:ThesHoly.Communion ; its observance. 7aye.~ 
€31610 Women Saints 131 If the. communication: of ‘otir. 
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Lords bodie was there celebrated. 
tr. v. (1673) 376 We admit them in the Church.to-a right 
of Communication to drink of the Cup of the Bloud of Christ. 

10.- &het.. (See quots.) oe oe ; 

1553 T. Witson Ret. 99 b, Communicacion is then used 
when we debate with other, and aske questions as though 
-we loked for an_answer. 1793 Beattie Moral Sc. § 865 
{L.) Communication .. takes place when a speaker.or writer 
assumes his hearer or reader as a partner in his sentiments 
and discourse, saying We, iastead of I or Ye. 

ll. Freemasonry. "The name of the quarterly 
and half-yearly conferences or assemblies of the 
fraternity. (Used in the first Book of Constitu- 
tions, 1723.) i: 

1883 Manch. Exant. 22 Nov. 5/4 The Prince of Wales 
will be again nominated for the office of Grand Master of 
English Freemasons, at the quarterly communication of 
Grand Lodge on the sth of December. 888 Constit. Free 
& Accepted Masons Rule 11. 21 Four Grand Lodges shall 
be holden in London, for quarterly communication in each 
year. 

12. Comb., as communication-cord, a cord 
by which passengers in a railway train may com- 
municate with the guard or driver; communi- 
cation-valves, the valves in a steam-pipe which 
connects two boilers to an engine, for cutting 
off communication between either boiler. and the 
engine (Weale Diet. Terms, 1850). 

Communicative (kémi#niketiv), 2 Also 
5 -ife, comynycatyue. [a. F. communicatif, -ive, 
f. L. commiinicdt-; see above and -IvE.] 

1, That has the quality or habit of communicat- 
ing. In many applications. 

ta. That has the quality of communicating or 
diffusing itself, diffusive. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. u. ix. (2495) 37. The 
Cherubyn haue comynycatyue cunnynge, for the lyghte of 
wysdom that they receyue largly it stremyth by theim 
largely. c¢x1q00 dfol, Lolf, 22 The communicatife doc- 
trine of brober. 26453 E Caramy Jndictsm. agst. Eng. 31 
A communicative mercy that perfumeth whole Kingdomes 
with blessings, x65: Jer. Taytor Serv. 1. iii. 28 An evil so 
communicative that it doth .. work like poison. 1719 De 
Fou Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 155 True religion is naturally 
communicative. re . 

+b. Open to familiar intercourse; sociable; 


not stiff or reserved. Obs. 
160z Parericke tr. Gentille? 313 A lover of the people, 
humane, kind, communicative, of easie accesse. 1673 Rules 
of Civility vi. 66 Reservedness is..unwelcome to all Socie- 
ties, when a hearty communicative man is useful and 
acceptable. 1753 M. Jounson in Bibi, Tofogr. Brit, 111, 
435, I.. received great civilities from his communicative 
courtesy. ax7gt W. Maxwett in Boswell Yohnson an. 
1770 The most accessible and communicative man alive. 
+e. Of things: Sociable. Ods. 
1617 Moayson /tin. mn. 34 [Drunkenness} is communica: 
tiue, and requires the emulation of companions, . 
+d. Disposed to communicate or impart gifts, 


benefits, etc.; liberal, generous. Oés. 

1655-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 218/1 As to the 
necessaries of Life, he was liberal and communicative, ready 
to do good. 171xz Appison Sfect, No. 519 25 Infinite 
Goodness is of so communicative a Nature, that it seems to 
delight in the conferring of Existence. 1737 WuHISTON 
Josephus’ Hist. u. viii. § 3 These men are despisers of 
riches, and..very communicative. 

e. with of 

x622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. (1634) 187 Whose uprightnesse 
. hath (like his owne starre communicative of tt selfe) dis- 
persed the fairer beames into all places. @1716 BLacKALUL 
Wks. (1723) 1. 437 He is communicative of his Gifts. 1784 
Cowrer Yash 1, 332 Communicative of the good he owns. 

f. Ready to communicate information, . etc. ; 
free in conversation, open, talkative. (The usual 


current sense.) 

1654 CromweLe Sf. 12 Sept. (Carlyle, They became come 
municative. They told me, ete, a166r Fut.er Worthics 
1. 184.That no less Communicative then Judicious Anti- 
quary. @ 21714 Burnet Ozun Time (1766) I. 267 They were 
in a particular manner communicative to me. .1777-SUERt- 
pan Sch. Scand, m1. iii, 1 was always of a‘ communicative 
disposition, so I thought it a shame to keep so much know- 
ledge to myself. 1847-8 H. Minter Sirst Lmpr. v. (1861) 
58 ‘The lengthened anecdotes ofthe communicative Annette, 

2. Suitable to communicate or.convey informa- 
tion, ete. 7a7e. 

' 2664 Evetyn Afent. (1857) III. 147 It [a publication] would 
certainly be-most communicative and effectual in Latin. 
1885 STEvENSON in- Conteutf. Rev. Apr. 561 Choosing 
apt, explicit, and communicative words. 

“+3.' Fitted for, or capable of, being communi- 
cated ; communicable. Ods. : : 

1604 T. Wricnt Passions 142 Not as words communicative 
to.some few. present auditors, but blazed: to ‘the .world. 
1689 Col.. Rec. Penn.-1.+317.The Board’s Readiness :to 
Receive any-thing ffrom’ him Communicative to them. 
1742 Ricnanpson Pamela IV. 34 Subject to communicative 
Distempers,.as scrophulous; or scorbutick.. Disorders, 


+4. Commonly or generally applicable. Ods. 

64x Minton Asimadz. (1851) 228-If the reason of this .. 
name, Angel,.be equally collective;and communicative to 
the whole preaching ministry .. then must the name be 
collectively, and communicatively taken, : : 

.5. Of or pertaining to communication. 

670 CLARENDON £ss. Tracts (1727)-137 .The communica: 
tive duty which.we owe to ourbrethren, - 1720 SHAFTESB.- 
Charac. 1. § 2 (1737),11i 81-A Creature. . wholly, destitute:of 

+ 2 communicative or social Principle. . 1863 J.:G: Muarity. 

Gommut, Gept. xi..x8-20 Introd., From the passive and recep- 


x672z Cave Print. Chr. 


- COMMUNION... 


tive to the active and communicative stage. 1887 Spectator 
25 June 886/r Establishing friendly and pase ln nce 
relations with the people. 
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Commu-nicatively, adv. - [f. prec. +-1¥ 24 


-In a communicative way; byway of. communica- 


tion. : 
-a1640 Be. Movuntacu A; AZ. 131 Not originally .. of 
his owne; but communicatively. 1641 [see prec. sense 4}. 
1660 Bonp Sex. Re. zo That the Government. -habitually 
resideth in the people, but is communicatively derived from 
them, unto the king. xox Lect. on Proverbs (MS.)6 Not 
onely Essentially, but Communicatively Good. For, He 
is Good, and doth good. . 1868 Hotme Lee B: Godfrey iii, 
299 Lady Vyvian was not communicatively disposed. 
Commu-nicativeness, [f.as prec. + -NES8,] 
The quality of being communicative:. see the 
adjective. Now, esp. Readiness’ to. communicate 


information or tell what one knows or thinks, © 

1659 Hammonp Annot, Acts xi.. 20 (T.) None.of that 
communicativeness and charity among you, as is required. 
1672 Aede's Vks., Author's Life p. xxxviil, His communi- 
cativeness in ordinary Discourse. 1678 Norris Co//, Avise. 
(1699) 255 This excellent Communicativeness of theDivine 
Nature. 1748 Ricuarnson Clarissa (1811) IL,'xlv. 337.To 
come at all Mr, Lovelace’s secrets, and even, from his,care- 
less communicativeness, at some of nine. 1870 Lowett 
Among my Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 227 The communicativeness 
of Hamlet, and his tendency to soliloquize. . 

Communicator (kfmisnikelto1), . Also:" 7 
-our, [a. L, commitnicator, agent-sb. f. cousniiteie- 
Gre to COMMUNIOATE: see -oR.] .One who or 
that which communicates. 

1. In general sense. 

1662 H. More Def: Threcfold Catbala iv..115 The first 
communicatour of which Mystery. 1852 J. Witson in 
Blackw, Mag, UXX11. 149 The Poem represents .. God as 
the willing infinite Communicator of Good. 1859 9r/, R, 
Agric, Soc, XX. 1. 176 The rope.. isa mere intermediate 
communicator of power to the: distant machine. . 1873 
Wurrney Life Lang. xiv. 283 To impress the personality of 
the communicator upon the recipient. Par 

2. spec. An apparatus for. communicating ; 52. 
a, that part of a telegraph instrument used in 
sending messages ; b. a contrivance for communi- 
cating with the guard or driver of a railway train, , 

1865 J. Wipe in Cire. Se. I. 274/1 The words. .sent by 
the communicator are spelt, letter by letter, on the indi- 
cator, 187z Daily News 30 July, Parliament imposed a 
penalty on the misuse of the communicator [in a railway 
train]. 

Communicatory (kgmivniketeri),-¢.  [ad. 
L. commiinicatort-us, £. commiinicdtor: see'-ory.] 
Tending to the communication or imparting. of 
anything. + Communicatory letters (Eccl. Hist.) : 
letters recommending to the communion of distant 
churches, or by which ancient churches communi- 


cated with each other. 

2646 S, Botton Arraignm. Err. 294 They writ letters to 
the churches, which -were called litera: communicatorix, 

r Communicatory letters. 1677 Baxter Lef.-in Answ. 
Dodwell 102 None should be received. .into the Communion 
of another Church, without due notice of his aptitude .. by 
the Certificates of the Church whence he came, called Com- 
municatory Letters, 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) IIT, 
298 In the Primitive Churches there were. .communicato! 
Letters, by which the holy Bishops gave an account to eac 
other of the Stateand Condition of their respective Churches, 
z718 Hicxes & Newson ¥. Kettlewell App. 9 He. was 
neither to.receive any to Communion on the communica- 
tory’ Letters of Schismaticks nor to give communicatory 
Letters to them, 1826 G. S.- Faner' Difie.- Row: (1853) 
23r The Patriarch elect did .. write letters communicatory 
tothe Patriarch of Rome. ° . -_ oa 

Communing (kfmidénin), vd/, sb. [-1xe1.] 
The action of the vb. CoxsfuNe, in various senses : 
‘+a. Sharing, participating; b. Holding. converse 
or communion; @: Communion; fellowship. - - 
- a1300 Cursor Af, 25087 -\Cott.) To haf wit santes com- 
muning. @1340° Hanpote Psalter vi. x Comunynge of 
sacrament of pe autere. . @ x400 Credo in Rel, ‘Ant. 1°38, - 
I. byleve in..holy chirche general, .the comunyng. of 
halewes. a 1g00 Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 130 Cown- 
seylles and communynges. xs09 Paternoster, Ave § Creed 
(W. de W.) Aiij, I trowe in holy chirche unyversall, 
comunynge.of sayntes. 31548 Gest Pr. dfasse 108 Mutual 
receipt and comunyng of them. - 183x Cartyie Sart. Res. 
ut ii, That Communing of Soul with Soul. . 1863 Burton 
Bk. Hunter 334 His communings with his own heart,” Z 

Commuwning, Af/. a. [-1ve4%.] .That com- 
munes, or is in communion, * Paes 

1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 2/1 The Baptist Union .. con. 
sists of between 1,800 and 2,000 churches with their pastors, 


and a communing membership of over 200,000. 

-Commmunion (kgmizrnion, -yan). Also 4-5 
cam)munyoun, 4-6 -on(e, 6 commonion. [a. 
Fy comeniunior, or ad.” L. commitnion-em, mutual 
participation, ‘fellowship,, in, ‘Augustine ‘church 
communion’ and ‘the. communion ofthe holy 
altar’; £. commiinis Comson. , (With reference to 


- the -possibility that-the latter was. derived .from 
Comte + tints, Cf. H1to, -Guem,-oneness; UNION.)] . 


“Ll: Sharing or holding in common ‘with, others ; 
participation; ‘the condition of ‘things-so ‘held, 
community, combination, union.: ede 

3382 Wyéir Eccius,.ix. 20. The comiuryouh.of deth wwite. 
thou [Vulg.coviusionem mortis scito}. 'c1530-Pol. Ret, 
& L. Poents (1866) 33 Yf thei be merchauntes, dyvision _ 
of ‘‘héritagé: is:-bettyr ; than: commvnién.: 627: Moryson 


» Ltn’. 1,4ii, 46. They attribute ., hospitalitie to the Brit-. 


COMMUNION. 


tanes, communion of all things to the Normans. 1737 
Watertano Eucharist 272 By Communion, the Apostle 
certainly intended a joint-Communion, or participating in 
common with others. x809-r0 Cocenipes /'riend (18651150 
In France there was no public credit, no communion of 
interests, 2865 Grote P/azo I. i, 52 Having no communion 
of nature with other things, 

2. Fellowship, association in action or relations ; 
mutual intercourse, 

2853 T. Witson Riet. 87 b, The Communion isa felowship 
or a commyng together, rather latine than englishe. xg92 
West Symbol, 1.1. § 22 Contractes of propertie are buying 
or selling .. of communion, societic. 161 Buse 2 Cor. vi. 
14 What communion hath light with darknesse? 1816 
Byron Pris. Chillon xiv, My very chains and I grew 
friends, So much a long communion tends ‘Lo make us what 
we are. 2830 Merivace Row, Zig. (1865) 1. i. 8 The 
Latin franchise .. placed its possessor in a state of subordi- 
hate comniunion with the Roman people. 

b. Religious fellowship, spiritual intercourse. 

¢x600 Hooxer (J.), The angels. .having with us that com- 

munion which the apostle to the Hebrews noteth. 1642 
Roarrs Naauan To Rdr., In these latter our union and 
communion with God consists. 2704 Netson Jest. § Masts 
(739! s82 Itis in the Communion of the Sacrement, as it is 
in the Communion of Prayers. 178: Cowper Retirement 
747 Divine Communion. .must fill the void. 184: Mverrs 
Cath. .Th, ut. § 9. 34 There may have been seasons when 
communion with Ged has become a consciousness of His 
Indwelling. 1876 J. Norais Rudin. Theol, i. 15 Between 
man and God we are unwilling to use the familiar term ‘in- 
tercourse’, communion is the more reverent word, but it 
means the same thing. - 

@, Intimate personal converse, mental or ideal ; 
communing. (In poetry or elevated prose.) 

2800 Worpsw. Poens on naming Places iii, She who 
dwells with me, whom I have loved, With such communion, 
that no place on earth Can ever be a solitude to me. 18z0 
W. Invine Sketch BA. 1. 30 He lives with antiquity in the 
sweet communion of studious retirement. 1845 Forp 
Handbk, Spain t. 51 That health of body and soul which 
ever rewards a close communion with Nature. | 

+d. Action in partnership, common action. 
1614 Raceicu Hist. World(J.), Men began publickly to call 
on the name of the Lord ; that is, they served and praised 
God by communion, and in publick manner. 1796 Burke 
Regie, Peace i. Wks, VILL. 92 Our account of the war, as a 
war of communion. .was a war of disaster and of little else, 
+8. The fellowship or mutual relation between 
members of the same church, or of bodies which 
recognize each other as branches of the Church 
Catholic (said to be ‘in communion with’ each 
other ; members are also said to be ‘in communion 
with’ the church). 

The phrase communion of saints has been used both in 
this and in sense 4: cf. Conmunine 72, sd. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Pars. 7. 238 Contricion, .restoreth .. to 
the compaignye and communyon of hooly chirche. ¢1394 
&. Pd, Crede 817 The communion of sayntes. rg26 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 218 b, The seconde (poynte] is, that 
there is communyon of sayntes. 1687 Lutrreue Brief Rel, 
(1857) I. 42x The inhabitants in and about London in com. 
munion with the establisht church. x725 tr. Dupin's Zecd, 
Hist. 17th C. 1. y. 209 By this Word, Communion, we are 
to understand the mutual Love of Christians, and Con. 
formity of their Manners, 1839 Yeowett Ane, Brit. Ch. 
Pref, (1847)1x Churches planted by the Apostles, with whom 
it was in full communion, 1853 ‘Irencu Less. Proverbs 
125 The communion of saints, their communion_not with 
one another merely..but.. their communion with Him, who 
is the friend of all good men. 1879 A. W. Happan A fost, 
Success. inCh. of Exg. iii. 60 That the. .ungodly Churchman 
should be still in outward communion with the Church, 

' pb. Letter of communion : a certificate of church 
membership. Cf. 8 and ComarontcaToRY LETTERS. 

1697 in 'T. W. Marsh Early Friends ied ¢ Sus, xiii, 
x18 Whereas our Deare friend William Penn ts Intended to 
pass over into Ireland this Meeting Desires William Garton 
and Josiah Garton to draw a letter of Communion and send 
it unto him. 

4, An organic union of persons united by com- 
mon religious faith and rites ; a church or denomin- , 
ation ; the organized body professing one faith. 

rs6s Jewet Repl. Harding 16x1) 21 In this sense S. 
Hierome called S. Augustine a Bishop of his Communion : 
that is, of his Faith, of his Minde, of his Doctrine, of his 
Religion. 1573 R. Bannes Wks. 246 Wee beleeue .. that 
holy church is a communion or felowshypp of holy men. 
x642-3 Eant. Newcastte Declar.in. Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(x75. V. 134 That I have in my Army some of the Romish 
Communion, I do not deny. x7oo Astry tr. Saavedrae 
Faxardo Ut. 314 It is not allowable to kill or hate a Man 
of a different Communion. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. 
india IL. 570 The Scotch minister .. according to the 
rulés of his communion. 1875 Hamerton ated, Life x. 
1. 398 The clergy of their respective communions. : 

5. OF things: Community or association of 
functions, common relation. ; 

1538 Starkey Exeland 11. ii. 178 The communyon betwyx [| 
them {z.e. body and soul] also to be of that sorte that they 
dyseasys of the one redunde to the othir. 1633 N. Car. 
PENTER Geog. Del. 1. iii. 47 These parts are calied Homo. 
geneall..in ‘respect of their Magneticall nature, and com- 
munion, 1668 Cutreprer & Cote Barthol, Anat. 1 iii, 

go The communion of Nerves and Vessels. 1878 JowstT 
Plato ed. 2) 1. 437 To dissever the soul from the,communion 
of the’ body. 2878 Foster Piys. 1. ii. 407 A certain 
amount of functional communion between the two rides, so 
that when one retina is stimulated both pupils contract, 


6. Intercourse, communication. 

1614 Rateicn Hist, World (T.\, The Israelites had never 
any communion or affairs with the Ethiopians. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World iii. (1732) 19 No Intercourse or Communion 
with the superior or external Air, 1869 GLADSTONE zu. 


Vor. IT. : 


- Sacrament and most blessed 
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Afundt iti. 95 Words .. transported bodily out of the Greek 
into the Latin tongne after literary communion had 
begun. hee 

7. Participation in the Christian sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; also, the sacrament itself as ad- 
ministered or observed, the Eucharist; in some 
phrases, as to fake, deliver, receive the communion, 
it becomes more or less concrete. (Also Holy 
Communion, communio sancti altaris, Augustine.) 

Communion in one kind, in both hinds, half communion, 
etc. : terms relating to the dispute whether the laity should 
receive one or both elements in the communion. C/ose or 
strict, free or open commtunion + AMON; Baptists, a division 
on the question of admitting to the Lord's Table persons 
who have not received baptism in accordance with Baptist 
principles, 

(1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. x. 16 The cuppe of blessynge the 
which we blessen, wher it is not the comenynge [Tinp. & 
Cranm. partakynge, Gevev. & 1681 communion(Aevised ac.), 
Rhent. communication, Vulg. communicatio, Gr. xorwwvio) 
of Cristes blood? and the breed which we breken, wher it is 
not the delynge or part takynge (1388 the takyng, T. & Cr. 
partetakyng, Gevzev, & 1611 communion (Rev. ac.), Khem. 
participation, Vulg. pavriicipatio, Gr. xowwvic] of the body 
of the Lord?) ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 89 Communyone 
sacrament, communio. 1492zin Archeol. Frul, (1888) XLV. 
155 A pair of chalice of silver for the communion. ¢ 1g00 
in Maskell AZon. Rit. (1846) II, 327 Oon after an other .. 
shall offer an host and wyne .. for theyr communion. 1548 
Onder of the Communion, Proclant, To come to this holy 
Communion ., R57. 1 Before 
he shall minister the Communion. Rud». 2 Disposed to be 
partakers of the Communion. ud. 5 Those that are 
minded to receive the holy Communion. Rudbr. 9 The 
Priest shall deliver the Communion first to the Ministers. 
1585 Even Decades [V. Ind. \Arb.) 256 Whyle certeyne of 
the Christians were at the communion. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach's Husb.1.(1586)4 We goe..toour Parishe Churche, 
where we heare our Curate, and receave the blessed Coin- 
munion. 163x Rutuerrorp Left. xiv. (1862) I. 67 Unac- 

uainted with the day of our Communion. 1660 Jer, 
Tavior Duct. Dubit. (16715371 The half-communion is by 
the Council of Constance affirmed to be different from the 
institution of Christ. 1737 Watertann L£ucharist 28 
Communion, The Sacrament is so called, because of the 
Communion we therein hold with Christ and with each 
other. 1869 Freeman Norm, Cong, (1876) III. 15 Com- 
munion in both kinds was certainly usual at this time. 1883 
Apois & Arnot Cath, Dict. s.v., At every Mass the _cele- 
brant is bound to communicate, because his communion is 
necessary for the completion of the sacrifice. .The commu- 
nion of the people is in no way essential, either to the in- 
tegrity or lawfulness of the sacrifice. 1886 Bunt Dict. 
Sects 65/: Particular Baptists.. are subdivided into two 
sections on the question of free or strict communion .. 
the ‘strict’ or ‘close communionists’ admitting to the 
Lord’s Supper only those who have been baptized as adults. 


+b. =Communion Service. Obs. 

rgs2 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord. Deacons, Then shalbe song 
or sayed the Communion of the day. 1555 Bate in Strype 
Seel. Ment. U1. App. xxxix. 108 They mock the rehearsal 
of Gods commandments, and of the epistles and gospels in 
our Communion, and say, they are misplaced. 1575 in W. 
Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 368 Y= .. Burgesses .. shall 
yearly procure a communion or sermon to be made, 

@. (See quots.) 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. 42 While the Eucharist 
was being distributed to the people, the choir sang the 
whole or part of a psalm, called, from that circumstance, 
the ‘communion’. 1883 Appis & Arnotp Cath Dict., 
Comntunion, the antiphon which the priest says after the 
ablutions, at the Epistle side of the altar. Formerly it used 
to be sung, while the people communicated : hence the name, 

8. attrib. and Coméd. (almost exclusively referring 
to 7), as communion bread, day, office, place, 
platter, service, Sunday, time, wine, ete.; + com- 
munion board, a communion table (cf. Boarp 
sb, 6); communion-cloth, a cloth used at the 
celebration of the Communion, esp. a cloth for the 
communion table; see also quot. 1866; commu- 
nion-cup, a cup used for the wine at the commu- 
nion: a name preferved by the Puritans in England 
to chalice; communion letter = letter of cont. 
munion (see 3 b.); communion-rail, the rail in 
front of the communion table in some churches, 
the altar-rail. Also Communion TABLE, 

1588 Aten Adon. 14 The Idoll of her prophane *com- 
tmunion borde. @ 16; « Downes: Serm, LV. lxxxvi. 99 The 
religion of the church holds a stubborne Recusant at the 
table, at the Communion-board as far from her as a Re- 
cusant at the Pew, 1605 T. Sparxe Brotherly Perswas. 
(1607) 10 The order of Geneua touching their *com- 
Munion bread. 163: Weaver Anc. Fun. Mon. 49 An 
ore-worne *Communion-cloth. 1866 Direct. Ange ted. 3) 
353 Communion cloth or Houseling cloth is a white linen 
cloth spread over the rails at the time of the Communion, 
‘or is held for the Communicants by acolytes or other 


" ministers. 1642-3 Eart. Newcastie. Dec/ar, in Rushw. 


Hist. Coll, (1721) V. 137 Their Chalices or *Communion 
Cups (let them (the Parliamentarians) call them what they 
will). 2683 Afol, Prot, France ti. 14 A young Maid .. had 
stole herself into the Con: tion.upon a ‘Communion- 
day. @xjxx Kin Aymuarium Poet. Wks. 1727 IL. 135 He 
no *Communion-Letters could pretend, Which mov'd the 
Angel Entrance to suspend, xzaxr Srryre Zect. Mem. Til. 
Xxxi. 243 They thought it not convenient to have the Ten 
Commandments, the Epistles, and Gospels repeated in the 
*Communion Office, 3823 P, Nicnotson Pract. Build. 572 
The height of the pilasters in the *Communion-Place is 22 
feet Ginches. 2847 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Zi/e IL. iii. 

Knelt by the *Communion-rails of Westbury Church., 
3827 Gentl. Mag. XCVU. 1. 487 This part of the -Ante- 
*Communion Service is’ now so commonly omitted on 
Sundays, 1878 H.C. Apams Wykehanrice, The next day 


ws 


COMMUNISM, 


was *Communion Sunday. xzssz Bk. Com, Prayer, Com- 
munion, The Table hauyng at the *Communion tyme a 
fayre white lynnen clothe vpon it. 

ommu'nionable, a. rare. [see -aBLE.] 
Admitting of, or open to, communion. 

386: I, Taytor Spirit Hebr. Poetry (1873) 24 He [God] is 
+-one with us, is communionable, and is open to a cor- 
respondence. . likened to that of a father with his children, 

ommunional (kfmiz-nional), e. rare. [see 
-AL.] Of or belonging to communion ; social. 

3846 Sin W, Hamutton in Reid's Wks, 739 Communional 
sympathy — general bienséance—public spirit, 

Commu'nionist. [f. Comunzon +-1st.] a. 
One who partakes of the Communion, 2 communi- 
cant (vare). b. Close, open, strict, free commu- 
nionist; one who adheres to close or open com- 
munion: see Communion 7; @. Fellow-commu- 


zionist; a member of the same communion. 

1644 Durve £pist. Disc. 41 Most of the scrupulosities of 
the non-communionists may be resolved thereby. 1826 J. 
Gucurist Lect. 24 The glorious victory over the strict 
communionists. 1851 S. Juno A/argaret iw. (1871) 363 
Many of the children are communionists. 1865 Lond. Rev. 
30 Dec. 7121/1 The Old School Presbyterians of the North 
insist that their fellow communionists of the South should 
repudiate their errors. 1884 Srurceon in Chr. Comsrw. 
1 May 692/3 As compared with the bulk of English Baptists 
T ama strict communionist myself, as my Church fellowship 
is strictly of the baptised. 

Communion table. [Cosxxuntoy 7.] The 
table used in celebrating the Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

In the Church of England, the application of the terms 
“comnunion-table’ and ‘altar’ respectively to the ‘holy 
table’ of the Prayer-book, depends more or less on the 
views held as to the nature of the Communion Office. See 
historical data under Attar 2b. 

ae in Peacock Eng. Ch, Furntture (1866) 43 A carpitt 
.. for our communion table. 1626 Donne Seri, iv, 32 
Consider then that to come to the Communion table is to 
take Orders: Every man should come to that altar as holy 
as the Priest for there he isa Priest. 1634 Brereton /rav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 82 It was not to be accounted an altar, but 
the communion-table. 1641, 1660, 1742 [see ALTar 2b). 
aya Appison Sect, No. 112 » 2 He has likewise. .railed in 
the Communion-Table at his own Expence. 1733 Nav 
Hist. Purit, 11. 61 Bishop Jewel says, that in St. Basil's 
days, Ann. 380, the Communion Table was of boards, and 
so placed that men might stand round it. 1854 £cc/esio- 
dogist XV. 341 He .. talks of the ‘communion-table’ as if 
this were a correct or authorized term. 1870 F. Witson 
Ch Lindisf. 23 There is a space left..for a communion 
table, 

+ Communique, v. Obs. rare. Forms: 5 
communyque, -yke, commynyque. [a F. 
communigue-r, ad. L. commitnicdre to COMMUNI- 
CATE.] t2/7, = COMMUNICATE 2. 9. 

4475 Caxton Fason 70 b, Hit behoueth for to commynyque 
togeder by good policie. 1490 — Lneydos xvi. 61 Deter- 
myned to communyque wyth them, ¢ 1500 Afelusine 29t 
[They} communyked togidre of one thinge & of other. 

Communism (kp'misniz’m). [f. Lb. com- 
ntiin-es or F, comninn Common +-Ism. In mod.F. 
communisme.| 

1. A theory which advocates a state of society 
in which there should be no private ownership, 
all pruperty being vested in the community and 
labour organized for the common benefit of all 
members ; the professed principle being that each 
should work according to his capacity, and receive 
according to his wants. 

* I also conversed (in 1840) with some of the most advanced 
minds of the French metropolis, and there, in the company 
of some disciples of Babce:uf, then called Equalitarians, 
I first pronounced the name of Communism, which has 
since .. acquired that world-wide reputation (Goopwyn 
Barmay in 7he Apostle No. i. 1848). : 

1843 New Age 20 May 24 Works on Communism, Reli- 

ious, Political, and Domestic. _ 1 The Movement 2g 

ept. 353 The journals..teem with criticisms and reports of 
Communists and Communism. _ 1848 Forster Diary rx 
May in T. W. Reid Live (:888) I, vit. 237, 1 learn that the 
great distinction between communism and socialism is that 
the latter believes in payment according to work done, and 
the former does not. 28gz J, M. Luptow Chr. Soctalisue 
1z Communism starts from the ¢/zzg, and is in essential 
antagonism to absolute property ; Socialism starts from the 
Person, and is in essential antagonism to human discord and 
rivalry. 1890G. J. Hotyoake Labour World No. 11 col. 39 
Communism means a self-supporting society distinguishe 
by common labour, common property, and common means 
of intelligence and recreation. | ; : , 

2. Applied to any practice which carries out this 
theory in whole or part; ¢.g. that mentioned in 
Acts ii. 44 seq., 28 practised in the church of Jeru- 
salem, or that prevailing in monastic communities. 


Also transf. 
x857 Woop Cont. Obj. Seashore 75 In these curious 
creatures communism prevails to its fullest extent, one for 
all and all for one. 1874. H. Revnoips John Bapt. iii. § 2. 
177 The communism, the vows of silence, the ceaseless 
struggle after a higher life amongst the Essenes. 1882 A. 
M. Farsairn in Contemp, Rev, XLT. 80 Communism, 
seems to the- new-born religious society but the- proper 
social expression of its, brotherhood. 
&. Co-ownership of land. ; 
1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I. xxvii. 652 A village 
system, which..was a kind of simple communism, 187g 
Poste Gaius ui, (ed. 2) 254 Communism or co-ownership. 
appears to be an older institution than individual owner- 


* ship. ; ‘a 
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COMMUNIST. 


-3: Community of feeling ; the spirit of a coms 
munity. rare. 

+ 1870 Daily News 18 Nov., A tribunal where the natural 
bias of mercantile communism could not influence the judg- 
ment of those who had to decide the question: 

* {Sometimes improperly used for ComMuNaLIsM, 
and the spirit of the Cosssune of Paris, in 1871. 

1871 Graphic 111. 563/2 The Hotet de Ville..is now a 
complete wreck ..an everlasting reproach to Communism 
and its doctrines. we 
“Communist (kp'miznist), 
cf, F. commuaziste.} 

1, An adherent of the theory of communism. 

x841~2 [see 3}. 1843 Barmy in New Age x Dec, 132 The 
Communist. .gives it {the Communion Table] a higher sig- 
nification, by holding it as a type of that holy millenial 
communitive life. az849 Esen. Exuiotr Poet, Hs. (1876) 
IL, 202 What is a communist ?—One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal carnings: Idler or bungler, 
or both, he is willing To fork out his penny and pocket 
your shilling. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. ret The citi- 
zens, if not actually communists, are in spirit communistic. 
1883 F. Harrison in Pall Afail G. 28 Sept. 2/x The logical 
communists .. bitterly complain of nationalization of the 
land as a device of the bourgeois to save the nationalization 
of capital. 

transf, and fig. 1844 Emerson Vag. Aimer. Wks, (Bohn) 
II. 297 It {Destiny} may be styled ,. a terrible communist, 
reserving all profits to the community, without dividend to 
individuals. 1878 Tarr & Stewart Unseen Univ. iii. 126 
The tendency of heat is towards equalisation ; heat is par 
excellence the communist of our universe. 

"1 2. exvoncously. A supporter of the Commune 
of Paris; a CoMMUNARD, 

{So constantly in English newspapers.) | 

1890 Daily News 7 Oct., The Communists mistake the 
times, they are not now in 1792. To-day Paris needs 
France, and cannot do without her, 

3. attrtb. or adj, Of the communists; commu- 
nistic. 

384x Baray [founded] The London Communist Propa- 
ganda Society. 1842 Oracle of Reason 13 Aug. 280 Procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of Cheltenham. .Signed Goodwyn 
Barmby, Pontifarch of the Communist Church. 1848 W. ot 
Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. vii. 246 The Com- 
munist doctrine of not paying a man in proportion to his 
work. 1830 Mas. Caruyce Lett. If. 119 The Communist 
party would then have tried conclusions with him [the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic). 

Communistery, -try. [f. prec. + -Ry.] A 
communist habitation. 

1843 Baroy in New Age 1 Dec. 134 Our supposed ban- 
quet is ina simple Communistery, in a commune of Syria. 
1880 T Frost forty Years’ Recoll. 76 A dormitory and 
common rights in the most splendid communistery or 
phalanstery that has ever been imagined. 

Communistic (kpmizni'stik), a [f Com- 
MOUNIST + -Ic; cf. Hellenistic, etc.] 

1, OF, pertaining to, or characteristic of commun- 
ism ; in accordance with communist principles. 

1851 Edin. Rev, Jan. 26 Communistic association, as op- 
posed to Competition, can anly .. succeed .. when society 
shall be Christianised. 
The communistic life of bees, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
HI. 46 Communistic regulations respecting property and 
marriage. 

9 2. Used as = Comsunaxistio, 

1870 Datly News 7 Oct., Mr. John Lemoinne points out 
in the Débats the infinite mischief which the communistic 
agitation is effecting. 1873 King of Arms 18 Oct. 4 The 
excesses. .of the Republican and Communistic factions, 

Communi'stical, «. [f. as prec. +-aL.] = 
prec. Hence Communi'stically adz., in a com- 
munistic (or ero. communalistic) way. 

1871 Member for Paris 11. 46 Some new communistical 
era of guillotining. 1873 Contemp. Rev. KX, 422 All 
property was held communistically. 

Communital, a. rare. [irreg. f. Cousuniry 
+-Au.| ' Of or relating to the community. 

1844 NV. Brit. Rev. 11. 5 Their whole system of com- 
munital economy. site ategh 

Communitarian (kfmiz:nitériiin). [f. Cos- 
MUNITY + -arian: cf. wizttarian, etc.} A member 
of a community formed to put into practice com- 
munisti¢ or socialistic theories, 

1842 Barnay [founded] The Universal Communitarian 
Association. 1842 Mtaut in Noncon/. 11. a] Your commu. 
nitarians, or socictarians of modern days who seem intent 
on fashioning 2 new moral world by getting rid_of all in- 
dividuality of fecling, etc, x852 Hawtnorne Blithedale 
Font, I. viii. 143 These mendacious rogues circulated a re- 

ort that we communitarians were exterminated, 1880 T, 

Frost Forty Vears' Recoll. 46 The Ham Common com. 
munitarians found ‘raw carrots and cold water unendurable 
when the snow lay thick upon the ground. 
tCommmunition. Obs.-° fad. L. commiini- 
tion-em, {, com- + mtinition-en fortifying.] ‘A 
fortifying or making strong on‘all parts’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). nica, 

Commwu‘nitive, ¢. rare. [f. Cosmuntry + 
-Ive.J Of or belonging to a community (commun- 
istic or socialistic). : sia 

-1843 Barmey in New Age x Dec. 132 That holy millenial 
communitive life. 1880°T. Frost Forty Fears’ Recoll, 21 
The communitive life seemed to me the perfection of poli- 
tical, social anid domestic economy. . . 
‘Comimunito'rium. [f. Communtry +-ort0st.] 
The home of a (socialistic) community ; a settle- 
ment on communistic principles. . 


[f. as prec. +-IST: 


1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. iii. 120 | 


: 
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1843 Banspy in Nev Age 7 May, Transitionary Dietary 
Rules, proposed for adoption at the Communitorium, Han- 
well, Middlesex. did. 1 Sept. 86 Every Communitorium 
and Communistery to’ be erected. - 1880 T. Frosr Forry 
Years’ Recoll. 50 A communitorium on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owen. 
Conimunity (ksmidniti). Forms: 4-3 
comunete, comynetee, -unite, -unyte, -un- 
nete, comminite, 6 communytee, 6-7 -itie, 
6—-community, [a. OF. cons(m)zneté, com(m)unité 
:—L. commiinitat-em, £.commiin-is Common. ME. 
had two forms, the trisyllabic comznete, comounté 
(see Commonty), and the 4-syllabic co(w)uznité, 
which remained in closer formal connexion with 
the original Latin type. The L. word was merely 
a noun of quality from commiinis, meaning ‘fel- 
lowship, community of relations or feelings’; but 
in med.L. it was, like ssiversdtas, used concretely 
in the sense of ‘a body of fellows or fellow-towns- 
men’, ‘universitas incolarum_ urbis vel oppidi, 
and this was its earlier use in English ; see 11] 
I. As a quality or state. 
1. The quality of appertaining to or being held 
by all in common; joint or common ownership, 
tenure, liability, etc.; as in community of goods. 
xs6z T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. viii. (1634) 51 By com- 
munity of power, he is the author of them. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary t. (1625)123 The community of the mischiefe 
toall. 1624-47 Br. Hatt Rew, IWks. (1660) 161 One allows 
plurality, or community of Wives. 1645 Ussner Body 
Diz. (1647) 285 Anabaptists, that hold community of goods. 
1673 Lady's Calling Pref. 1 To rescue the whole sex. from 
the community of the blame. 1823 Lame Zia Ser. 11. iii. 
(1865) 257, I have a community of feeling with my country- 
men about [Shakspere’s} Plays. 184: D'Israeur Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 314 It was a community of studics.and a com- 
munity of skill, 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xxi. (ed. 
) 392 A state whose strength lies in the community of 
interests and feelings among its members. 
+b. Right of common. Oés. 
1630 R. Jounson Kinga. & Commw. 79 Every Neighbour 
claimeth communitie to feed his Cat tell : 
. Common character; quality in common; 
commonness, agreement, identity. + Vothing of 
community : nothing in common. 
1587 Gotpixc De Afornay ii. 18 Men, who ought even 
naturally to be vnited, by the communitie of their kind. 
1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 21, 1 will 
first consider their Communities and then their Proprieties. 
Their Communities are Fvinerpel three. First they are 
all Round, ete. 1671 Grew /dea Philos. Hist. Plants § 47 
The Communities and Differences of the Contents of Vege- 
tables, 1843 Wornsw. Pref. Note to Excursion Wks. 409/2 
¢ points of community in their nature. 1876 M. Arxotp 
Lit. & Dogma 154 The community of character which per- 
vades them all. 1878 Mortrv Cardyle 165 Community of 
method, like misery, makes men acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows. J , : 
3. Social intercourse ; fellowship, communion. 
1570 T. Norton tr. Nowcl’s Catech, (1853) 196 While God 
pes pcos by his Spirit in us, men have a certain community 
with God in this world. c¢x6r0 MYomen Saints 182 There 
is no reason or law, that they should have any communitic 
or fellowship with vs. 1664 H. More Alyst. /nig. xvii. 63 
Such gross..Corruptions in a Church would force the most 
serious Believers to forsake the Community thereof, 1818 
Mas. Suetrey /vankenst. ix, (1865) 130 There can be no 
community between you and me; we are enemies. 

4. Life in association with others ; society, the 
social state. 

1652 Suintey Brothers w.i, Confined To cells, and un- 


frequented woods, they knew not The fierce vexation of . 


community. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 522 2 1 [Matriage] is 
the foundation of community, and the chief band of society. 
1880 Hypr Crarke in Native 203 The dog, cither in com- 
munity (commonly called wild: or in the domesticated state. 

+5. Commonness, ordinary occurrence. Oés. 

x596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, 1. ii. 77 Scene but with such 
Eyes, As sicke and blunted with Comrnunitie, Affoord no 
extraordinarie Gaze, Such as is bent on Sunne-like Maiestic. 
3604 Drayton Owile 155 Happie’s that sight the secret’st 
things can spye, Bysceming purblind to Communitic., 1646 
Str ‘LT. Browne -Psexd. Ef. 340 The ‘community of this 
fruit (the apple). 7 : 

‘+ b. Common character, vulgarity. Obs. 

1605 Bloudy Bk. Biij, Under this title of -honor..to maske 
his deedes of vice .. and with the very sounde of Knight to 
boulster out the community of his ryots. 

II. A body of individuals, 

+6, The body of those having common or equal 
tights or rank, as distinguished from the privileged 
classes; the body of commons; the commonalty. 

1375 Darnour Sruce xx. 128" And all the lordis at thar 
war And als of the Comminite Maid hym manrent and 
fewte, ¢1380 Wyeur Sed, ks, IIE. 148 A gode comynate 
makes hom have gode heddis, 1573 Lament. Lady Scotl. 
in Se. Poents 16th C. Il. 247 Barrouns and ‘nobilitie That 
dois oppres my pure communitie. 1700 Tyareut Hist. Eng. 
II. 983 The Commons or Community also‘ chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them. ea Bar 

‘7, A body of people organized into ‘a ‘political, 
municipal, or social unity: a. A state or common- 
wealth. : : : - 

¢1380 Wreir Sel, Wks, IT, 342 per is oon emperour and 
oon hede in a comunnete. 1474 Caxton Chesse-91 To 
prynces and them that gouerne the thynges of the comimete. 
3878 TN. tr. Cong. W. India 115 Certifying likewise that 
those with whome had foughte were of other communi- 
ties, 1689 Burnet Tracts I. 68 The other Communities of 
this League bought their Liberties from several Bishops, 


bility of- those two things. Jight and heat. 


COMMUTABITITY, 


x769 Ronertsox Chas. V, 1. 1.66 Europe was broken into 
many separate communities. 18:3 Exrninstone Ace. 
Caubul (1842) II. 27 It is probable the number of inde. 
pendent communities is still more considerable. - + 

b, A body of men living in the same locality. 
a@x600 Hooker Zecl. Pod, vu. xxii. § 7 No mortal man, or 
community of men, hath right of propriety in them, xgrr 
Steere Sgect. No. 49? 3 Those little Communities which 
we express by the word Neighbourhoods. 1974 J. Bryanr 
AMythol. 1, 63 Number of sacred hearths; each of which 
constituted a community or parish. 1873 Srupss Const. 
fTist. 1, xi. 407 During the Norman period London appears 
to have been a collection of small communities, manors, 
parishes, church-sokens, and guilds, held and governed in 
the usual way. 1884 Grapstoxe in Standard 29 Feb. z(t 
Many of the towns which, under the name of towns, are 
represented in this House, are really rural communities. 

ce. Often applied to those members of a civil 
community, who have certain circumstances of 
nativity, religion, or pursuit, common to them, . 
but not shared by those among whom they live; 
as the British or Chinese community in a foreign 
city, the mercantile community everywhere, the 
Roman Catholic community in a Protestant city, 
etc., the Jewish community in London, familiarly 
known to its members as ‘ The Community’. 

1797 Goowin Enguirer 1. vi, 50 The literary world is an 
immense community. x86 Emerson Zug. Traits, The 
‘Ytmes' Wks. (Bohn) I. 117 Exposing frauds which 
threatened the commercial community. 1860 Mottey 
Nethert, (1868) I. iii. 77 The Dutch community of the re- 
formed religion in London subscribed goo; florins, 1888 
Any Levy Reuben Sachs i. 2 One born and bred in the 
Jewish community. /did. v.48 That sectionof the Community 
which attaches importance to the observation of the Mosaic 
and Rabbinical Jaws in various minute points. bid. vi. 69 
The Community had come back in a body from country and 
seaside, in time for the impending religious festivals, . 

Qa. The community: the people of a country (or 
district) as a whole; the general body to which 
all alike belong, the public. 

1789 Bentnam Princ. Legisi. xviii. § 2 The good of the 
comniaraty ane require that any act should be made an 
offence which is not liable in some way or other to be 
detrimental to the community. 1814 Scott Wav, xxii, 
Mercy to a criminal may be gross injustice to the com- 
munity, 1832 Ht. Martineau Aidt & Valley ii. 26 Such 
men become. .a burden to the community, 

8. spec. A body of persons living together, and 
practising, more or less, community of goods. 

a. A religious society, a monastic body. 

1727-51 Culampers Cycé. s.v., Communities are of two 
kinds, ecclesiastic and laic: the first are cither secular, as 
chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches, etc. 1820 
Scort Afouast. i, A more inexpiable crime in the eyes of 
the Abbot and Community of Saint Mary’s, 1850 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863! 119 To introduce some 
order into his community. 1879 Barinc-Goutn Gerafany 
II. 152 It was impossible for the Ursulines to accept condi- 
tions which would have broken up their community life, 

b. A socialistic or communistic society, such as 
those founded by Owen, 

1844 Emerson Leet., New Eng. Ref Wks. (Bohn) I. 264 
Following, or advancing beyond the ideas of St. Simon, of 
Fourier, and of Owen, three communities have already 
been formed in Massachusetts, 1874 R. D. Owen 7hy‘ead- 
ing my Way 255 New Harmony therefore is not now a 
community. 2890 Sfect, 27 Sept., The Mormon community 
.-is a community,—a successful attempt, that is, to organise 
industry on a grand scale. : . 

9. évansf. and fig. 2. of gregarious animals. __ 

1746-7 Hervey A/edit, (1818) 168 ‘This frugal community 
are wisely employed in .. collecting a copious stock of the 
most balmy treasures, 2814 Wornsw. £2’c17's. 1v. 446 Crea 


* tures that in communities exist..The gilded summer flies, 


+b. of things: A cluster, a combination. Oés. 
2541 R. Coprann Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 Cjb, The com. 
munytces of viceres that last longe tyme that are vncurable. 
[Cf Galen Zheraf: iv. iv, ai xotvdryres at av xporioy 
eAxwv.] : 


. +10. A common prostitute, Ods. 


1606 Sir G. Goosecappe-1, iv. in Bullen O. Pi. III, 26 One 
of these painted communities, that are ravisht with Coaches 
and upper hands. ; . 453 . 
.Communization (kp:misnsizé!fon). [f. Cox- 
MUNIZE: see -ArIoN.] The making of anything 
the public property of the community ; .commun- 
ized condition. 

1843 Barmuy in Mew Age x Sept. 86 That state of com- 
munization, to the salvation of which I call all peoples. 
1885 H. H. -Hynpman in 19¢k Cent., I.am_as much in 
favour of nationalization and communization of Jand as you 
[H. George] are. ee e 

Communize (kp:miznoiz), v. [f L. contmiin-ts 
Common +-12E.] - To make common; to make 
(land, capital, etc.) the property of the community. 

1888 Pall Jfail G. 10Sept. 3/2 It is from the true Socialist 
point of view every bit as jroporiint 0 communize parks 
and pictures as railways and ploughs, . Pofade 
t éommuny, v.- Obs. rare. [a. F. communier 
:—L. commitnicare to COMMUNICATE. But in early 
ME. covm)muny was southern f. commiz-ex to 
Comntung; and the quot. in Palsgrave is ‘under the 
heading ‘I comen, je comsenigue’.] ; 

1530 Parscr. 490/2 He hath communyed his treasure ta 
many, ia commnunicgud sont tresor.a plusieurs. aot § 

Commutability (kgmis@tabiti). . [£:next + 
-I1T¥] The quality of being:commutable. °° ~ 

. Hutton Philos. Light, efc, 223 The commuta- 

Wet 3 hings> light rat, 1856" RG. 


‘ishment for a greater, 


COMMUTABLE, 


Latuant Logic Lang. (L.), When both are substantives the 
commutability of terms of this. kind is complete. 
rConimutable (kpmiiztab'l), a. [ad. L. com- 
mittdbil-ts Subject to. changé, changeable, £ conz- 
miidre to COMMUTE: see -BLE.] That may be 
commuted or exchanged; changeable, exchange- 
able; convertible into a money value: see Cont- 
MUTE. . 

1649 Jer. Tayior Gt. Exemf. m1. xvii. (R., Some things 
«are pious and religious, but dispensable, voluntary and 
commutable; such are voluntary fasts. 1794 J. Hutron 
Philos. Light, etc. 37 To compare the commutable effects 
of heat in bodies. 1866 Rocers Agric. 6 Prices I. ii. 12 
Estates... held at fixed and commutable services. 1880 
Miss Biro Jagan 11, 316 Offences not commutable by 

fine. 

+Commutate, v. Obs. rare. [£. L. commiitat- 
ppl. stem of comeaeiitdre: see -aTE, and cf. pernzz- 
tate.] inty. To change. 

a16sa Brome Love-sick Court. 1. i, I still am thine and 
cannot commutate, I am as certain to thee as thy fate. 

Commutation (kpmiatzfan). Also 6 co(m)- 
mutacion. [a F. commuutacion (14thc. in Littré) 
ation, ad. L, comntittation-en, n. of action f. cont- 
mitdre to COMMUTE: see -ATION.] 

1. The action or process of changing or altering ; 
change, alteration, mutation. ? Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. v, Thys commutacion shoulde 
be refused, 2528 Roy Sat, O wofull chaunce: most in- 
fortunate, So sodenly makynge comutacion. a1r716 SoutH 
Seryt.'J.), So great is the commutation, that the soul then 


hated only that which now only it loves, 1837 Syp. SaitH 
Let. Arclut. Singleton Wks, 1859 11. 286/2 Such a scene of 


-revolution and commutation, 


b. with ofand object, 

+ 3528 in Strype Accel, Mem. I, App. xxiii, 58 The commuta- 
tion and alteration of those religious places. 1637 R. 
Husrneey tr. Sé. Ambrose ii. 17 Commutation of them 
(words) where there seemeth any harshnesse. 

+2. The exchanging of one thing for another ; 
éxchange, barter. Obs. 

1496 Act t2 Hen. VIT, c.6 To buy, sell, and make the 
Commutations with the Wares..at their Pleasure. 1553 S. 
Canor Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589; 261. No commu- 
tation or trucke to be made by any of the pettie marchants. 
1663 Be. Patrick Parad. Pilgr. xxxix, (1668) 521 Friend- 
ship they say is a commutation of hearts. 1927 ARBUTHNOT 
Coins (J.}, The use of money. .is that of saving the commu- 
tation of more bulky commodities. 1744 Harris Thvee 
Treat. itt. 1. (1765) 154 A state of Commutation and Traffic. 

&. The putting of one thing instead of another ; 


substitution, interchange. 

1597 Hooxur Zccl. Pol. v. (1632) 295 A kind of mutuall 
commutation ..wherby those concrete names God, and Man, 
when we speake of Christ doe take interchangeably one 
anothers roome, 1836 J. Girpert Chr, A tonem. vii. (1852) 
185, epeting awards of punishment thus .. there could 
‘plainly be no commutation of persons. 1870 Bowen Logic 
Mii. 255 The commutation is only from equal to equal. 

4. spec. &. The substitution of one kind of pay- 


ment for another; of a money payment instead of 


the performance of some obligation; of a single 


payment instead of a number of successive pay- 
ments; fig. the performance of some act or observ- 


‘ance instead of the discharge of a moral obligation, 


or, by way of making up or compounding for an 
‘offence. b. Zaw, The substitution of a lesser pun- 


(See Commute v.) 

1597 Hooxer £ecl. Pol, v. Ixxix. § 10 By way of commu. 
tation... where instead of natural commodities the price of 
them might be taken. 1640-4 Lond. Petit. in Rushw. ist. 
Coll, 11; (2692) I. 95 They have..decreed, That the commu- 
tation of Penance shall not be without the Bishop's privity. 
1761 Hume Hist. Lug. 1. viii. 166 Henry..levied upon his 
vassals .. a sum of money in lieu of their service; and this 
commutation, etc. 1824 W. Irving 7% Zvav. II. 147 A 
commutation of his own sentence from death to the galleys. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Fr, Wines & Pol. i. 7 Fines which 
they had to pay in commutation of the service of keepin 
the frogs quiet by night. 1837 Syp. Smitn Let. Archd. 
Singleton Wks. 1859. 255/2 ‘Che Commutation of Tithes, 
3876 Green Short Hist. iv. 171 The commutation of those 
uncertain dues for a fixed sum paid annually to the Crown. 

ce. concr. The money or other price paid by way 
of commutation. | 

@1707 Beverwoe Seri. XI. Ixix. (R.), This is his sub- 


.Stitnte, his commutation, or in his place. 1727 A. Haminton 


‘New Acc. E. Ind, 1. v. 52 There must be 2 Commutation 
.of Money paid by the separating Party to the other. 
5. .Ast¥on. (See quot.) 
. ust Cuamaers Cycl., Commutation, in astronomy. Angle 
of, continutation, is the distance between the -sun’s true 
place seen from.the earth, and the place of a planet reduced 
totheecliptic. 1834 Mat, Philos., Astron. x. 203/2(U. K. S,) 
-The angle OSE is technically called the commutation. 
‘6, Electr, The reversing or altering of the course 
.of an.eleciric current.’ (See Commurator.) 
-3876 Ferrer Funct. Brain 129 The closing, opening, 
or commutation. of the current of a galvanic pile. 188r 
Nature XXUI. 368 Each clock makes its commutation, 


Je. cuts off the line from the telegraph and connects it with 
the electro-magnet of the clock. a ‘ 


-4. Rhet. -(See quot.) : 
x823 Crass Techn. Dict.; Commutation (Rhet.), a figure 
of speech whereby a complete transposition of the words 
takes place; as ‘I do not live that I may eat, but I eat that 
I may live’. -- ee , 
8: ‘attri’. and Comb., as commutation money, 
system ; Commutation Act, an act for the com- 


or exchanges. 


703 


mutation of_tithes.in England, passed in 1836; 
also, formerly, that of 1784, imposing an additional 
window-tax in lieu of a. partial remission of the 
duty on tea; commutation road (Ogilvie), a 
parish or county road, so called because a sum of 
money is now paid in commutation of the com- 
pulsory service of man and horse formerly exacted 
for the repair of the road from owners of horses ; 
commutation-ticket (U. S.), a ticket issued by a 
railway company, etc., at a reduced rate, entitling 
the holder to travel over 2 given route a certain 
number of times or during a certain period; a 
season-ticket. 

z6so Futter Pisgak 436 This commutation-money .. 
made a dearth of dutifull children. 1784 Hist. of Europe 
in Ann, Reg. (1784-5) 153/ The act since known by the 
name of the Commutation-act. 1845 M-Cuttoci 7a: 
ation 1, iv. (1852) 191 The Commutation Act will have 
to undergo .. important modifications. 1855 Mitman Lad. 
Chr. (1864) Il. 55 Phe commutation system of the Church. 
1881 C. A. Epwanps Organs 91 ‘There is another action for 
commanding the stops.. called the ‘commutation pedal’ 
movement. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comaew. UW. App. 671 Ex- 
cursion and commutation tickets issued at special rates. 


Commutative (kpmitétiv, kg'mizteitiv), a. 
[ad. med.L. commitiativ-us (F. (14th c.) commie: 
tatif, -ive), f. L. committat- ppl. stem of com- 
miuldre to COMMUTE: see -IVE.] 

+1. Pertaining to exchange or mutual dealings. 


1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus i.8 Obseruing equality both j 


in contracts and exchanges, which we call commutative. 
1631 Be. Weope Quietz. (1657) 177 Actions commutative 
consist in mutual traffick and dealings betwixt man and man. 

b. Commutative justice ;=L. commutativa jus- 
titia, a term used by Aquinas and others as equiva- 
lent to Aristotle's 7d év tots guvaddAdypace diop- 
Owrindy Sixarov, i.e. ‘the justice which is corrective 
in transactions between man and man’, [From 
commuiatio, which in the old Latin version of 
Aristotle’s Ethics (¢ 1250) is put to represent the 
Gr. ouvdAdayna.] 

1531 Exyor Gov. m1. i, Justice is. described in two kyndes 
or spices. The one is named iustyce distributiue .. the 
other is called commutatiue or by exchaunge, and of 
Aristotell it is named in Greeke Diorthotice, whiche is in 
englysshe correctiue. 1557 Recorpe Whetst. Bjb, In 
Lawe twoe kyndes of Justice are the somme of the studie: 
Justice Distributive, and Iustice Commutative. 1605 
Bacon Adv, Learn. u,v. § 3 Is there not a true coincidence 
betweene Commutatiue and distributive Lustice, and arith- 
meticall and geometricall proportion? 1629 SymmeR Spin. 
Posie u. v. 38 Commutative Iustice is that Common Equity, 
which should be practised in our civill Commerce. 165% 
Hosses Leviath, 1 xv. 75 Commutative Justice, is the 
Justice of a Contractor ; that is, a Performance of Covenant, 
21652 J. Satu Sel. Disc. vi. vi. (1821) 369 We must not 
think to deal with God in the method of commutative 
justice, and to challenge eternal life as the just reward of 
our great merits. 1758 Lp. Mansrietp in Burrows’ Ref. 
I. 492 Upon the foot of commutative justice merely, there 
is no colour why the insurers should not pay the insured 
the whole, for they have received a premium for the whole 
risk. 1890 J. Martineau Seat Authority Relig. w. 1.159 
A rule which made all banking business a breach of ‘com- 
mutative justice’, i 

2. Relating to 6r involving substitution or inter- 
change; as the commutative principle in arithmetic 
and algebra, z.¢. the principle by which the order 
of terms or factors may be altered. 

1858 B. Price Jinx. Cade. (ed. 2) 1. xix. 6or If the two 
operations indicated by d and w are performed successively 
on z one on the back of the other, let us assume the result 
ito be the same whatever is the order in which they are 
performed ; two such symbols of operation are said to be 
commutative, and to satisfy the law of commutation. 1876 
T. Hinw Tree Order Studies 42 The commutative prin- 
ciple of arithmetic may be shown by dividing six into three 
twos, etc, - . : o 

3. spec. Relating to or involving the commutation 


of a payment or penalty. 

2836 J. Gitpert Chr. A tonent. ii. (1852) 32 Exceptions .. 
founded on a commutative arrangement. 1855 MILMAN 
Lat. Chr. (1864) 1. ut v. 46 Where every injury or crime 
had its commutative fine. 1871 T, J. Crawrorp A fone, 
ii, (1883) 21 ’AvséAvspoy .. conveys more strongly the com- 
mutative sense than the simple word Aurpov. 

Commutatively (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] Ina commutative manner; in the way 
of exchange or compensation. 

1682 Sir T.- Browne Chr. Afor. (1756) 102 Be not .. com- 
mutatively iniquous in the valuation of transgressions. 1685 
-R. L’Estrance Observator Defended 3 Whereby we may 
commutatively encréase‘our fortunes and estates one by 
another, or by forraigne commerce... _ 

Commutator (kp-mizteite:). [Agent-n. from 
L. commneiitéve.] He who or that which commutes 
sfec. A contrivance in an electric 
machine or telegraph instrument for altering the 
direction or course of the electric current. 

31839 Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 253 A 
commutator sa hag be_ easily arranged. .for effecting the 
alternation. 188: Q. Rev. 446 The commutator .. used in 
all direct current machines. .was invented in Italy in 1860. 

Commu:tato'rial, @. rare. Relating to ex- 
change ;- = COMMUTATIVE I. - 

1853 Wuewett tr. Grotius II. 65 A certain equality.zis to 
be regarded even in beneficial contracts; not a ‘complete 
equality, asin commutatorial. , 


COMMUTER, 


Commute (kgmizzt), v.  [f. L. commita-re to 
change altogether, alter wholly, to exchange, inter- 
change, f. com- together, altogether + witiére to 
change. On the analogy of words through Fr.: 
cf, transmete, COMMUTATE. } 

l. trans. To give (one thing) in exchange for 
another, to change (for or z7z/o) ; to give and take 
(things) reciprocally, to exchange. 

1633 T. Starrorp Pac. /7/7b. iv. (1821) 268 May. .exchange 
and commute... Moneys currant of England, into Moneys of 
this new Standerd of Ireland. 1635 Austin AZedit. 107 
Hee commuted Estates. Hee tooke our Sinnes upon him, 
and gave us his Righteousnesse, @166x Futter Worthies 
(1840) EI, 309 They shall find what is gold worth, and may 
te quickly commuted into it, great plenty of good grain. 
azrgrx Ken Hymnariuim Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 144 He and 
the Beasts seem Natures to commute, They act like Reason, 
and he like the Brute. — 

b. To put (two things) each in place of the other, 
substitute for each other, interchange. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piely (J.), This will commute our tasks, 
exchange these pleasant and gainful ones. .for those uneasy 
and fruitless ones. 1832 Sir W. Hamitton Disc. (1853) 107 
To commute these terms in the translation of a Kantian 
Treatise, where subject and object..are accurately contra- 
distinguished ..is to convert light into darkness. 18; 
Bowen Logie viii. 250 We cannot arbitrarily commute the 
Quantities. 

ce. To change for another, to alter. 

1825 Soutney Paraguay 1v. 28 All thoughts and occupa- 
tious to commute, To change their air, their water, and 
their food. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 132 The law 
was..treated as in theory perpetual; not as ignominiously 
abrogated, but as legitimately commuted. 

2. ‘To buy off or ransom one obligation by an- 
other’ (J.); to change an obligation, etc. into 
something lighter or more agreeable ; to redeem 
or get off an obligation by a money payment. 
Const. for, 71/0, rarely with. 

1633 T. Apans £2, 2 Peter iii. 11 There is no..com- 
muting the penance. 1639 Fuuter //oly liar ut. xviii. 
(1840) 146 His holiness .. absolved many of their vows from 
Palestine, and commuted them into a journey into France. 
1660 Jer, Taytor Duct. Dudit. 1. iv. (RO, He.. thinks it 
unlawful to commute, and that he is bound to pay his vow 
in kind. @ 3667 Jen. Taytor IH’es, (1835) 1. 853 God will not 
suffer us to commute a duty, because all is his due. « 1704 
L’Esrrance (J.i, Some commute swearing for whoring; as 
if forbearance of the one were a dispensation for the other. 
1723 Biackay Vhs, 1. 206 We can’t commute one Duty 
for another, because they are both alike required. 1782 
Hay. More Danied wv. 105 The false policy. .which would 
commute our safety With God's éternal honour. 1859 J.C. 
Honsnouse /taly UU. 247 Little sums paid .. by women who 
wish to.. commute a penauice with a small present. 1875 
Srusss Const. Hist, 11. xvii. 542 The grant of men was 
commuted for a contribution in money. 

8. To change (a punishment, or a sentence) for 
(to, zxto) another of less severity, or a fine (cf. 2). 

1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. 1. xvi. 111 The late cus- 
tome in some places of commuting whipping into money. 
a@ 1661 — Worthies (1840) 1. x. 42 Others. .had their deaths 
mercifully commuted by our magistrates into banishment. 
1788 Gissox Decl. & F. xliv. § 1 (1872) V. 298 Forfeiture 
was sometimes commuted to a fine. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit. Iudia VW. un. viii. 469 The (cay ny sencattck was 
commuted to imprisonment for life. B44 Db. BroucHam 
Brit. Const. x.(1862)136 The. .feudal practice of commuting 
all punishments whatever for fines. 

b. with altered construction. 

168r Pripeaux Leét, (1875) 112 The Earl of Shaftesbury 
desires transportation, and would willingly commute banish- 
ment for his life. 1828 D’Israeut Chas. /, I1. xi. 269 The 
pardon was refused, but a heavy fine commuted the offence. 


4. To change (one kind of payment) zifo or for 
another; esp. to substitute a single payment for a 
number of payments, a fixed payment for an 
irregular or uncertain one, or a payment in money 


for one in kind (e.g. a tithe; cf. 2). 

1995 Hull Advertiser 7 Mar. 3/1 The licence to wear hair 

owder will be commuted for a tax on powder itself. 1845 

1'Cutiocu Taxation u. iv.(1852) 188 The quantity of corn 
payable as rent..on account of tithe that has been com- 
muted. 1848 Mitt Pol, Econ, I. 274 The legislature .. 
might commute the average receipts of Irish landowners 
into a fixed rent charge and raise the tenants into pro- 
prietors. 1884 Lo, Setnorne in Law Reg. Chane. Div. 
XXV. 689 She may commute into a capital sum. . the benefit 
given to her..by way of annuity, . . 

b. absol. spec. (UZ S.) To purchase and use a 
commutation-ticket. 

5. intr. To make up, compensate, compound jor, 
.b. Of things: To serve as a substitute for. 

1645 Evetyn Diary Gee) I, 337 Built... by Margaret of 
Verona, a courtezan..and by this. .{she] hoped to commute 
for her sins. 7658 Watton Angler 156 Because I cut you 
short in that, I will commute for it, by telling you..a secret. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 378 Perhaps the shame 
and misery of this life may commute for hell, 2782 W, F. 
Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 40 The Greeks enjoin confessions 
and penances. .for the latter they are allowed to commute. 

Hence Commuted fi. z., Commuting v7. sb. 

169 Mitton Civ. Power Wks. (1851) 309-A popish com- 
muting of penaltie, corporal for spiritual. 1677 Otway 
Cheats of Scapin u.i, They'll .. tell all your Fornications, 
-Bastardings, and Commutings in their Courts. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. § Prices 1, xxviii. 672 Commuted payments for 
customary labour. te 
- Commuter (kfmizte1). [f. prec.+-ER.1] One 
who commutes, In-U.S.-the holder of a com- 
mutation-ticket ; see Commute 4 b. 

: Wy ae S9~2 


COMMUTUAL. 
1874 B. Harte Foot-hills, Guilds Signal, Old commuters 


along the line. -1888 Critic (N. York) 6 Oct.-x67, I myself 


perform that feat five or six times a week; and so does 
every commuter on the New York Central. . Railroad. g 
Commutual (k@miztivdl), a. . Also 7 comu- 
tuall. [f Co-, Cos- + Mutua] .. Mutual, re- 
ciprocal. (Chiefly Zoetic.) 
“ x60z Suars. Hawt. ut. ii. 170 Since loue our hearts, and 
Hymen did our hands Vnite comutuall. 1627 Herrick 
Hesper., Dial. Horace & Lydiaiv,-My heart now set on 
fire is By. .young Calais; For whose commutuall flames, etc. 
1925 Pope Odyss. wv. 241. bid. xsx, 223 In leagues of long 
commutual friendship. 1831 Fraser's Afag. 1V.375 The while 
a Sovereign and his Land Their troth commutual plight. 


b. Anat. Applicd to the contiguous parts of 
two similar organs or structures. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat, I. 57/2 The external or commutual 
surfaces of ..the serous membranes. J/did, I. 730/1 The 
commutual edges of the orbitar processes. . 

Hence Commu:tua'lity, commutual condition. 

pe TENNANT Auster F, vi. lix, In fond commutuality 
of soul. 


Commy- in many words, obs. f. Cosss-, Comz-. 
Commyn, -altie, obs. ff, Common, -ALTY, etc. 
Commyn, obs. pa. pple. of Come z. 
Commynicate, etc., obs. f. CommuNICcATE, etc. 
Comnalte, obs, f, ComMonaury. 

Comnant, obs. f. Covenant. 

1530 Patscr. 207/r Comnant, appoyntment, coxvenand. 

Comnaunte, corrupt f. Commonty. 

Comocion, -yon, obs. ff. Comsorion. 

Comode, -ite, obs. ff. Comsone, Cosmoprry. 

Comodra‘ma, zonce-wd. [f. Gr. xewpo- com- 
dining form of s@py or nBpos (see ComEDY). Cf. 
melodrama.| A drama of comic character. 

1793 Soutuey in Lé/e (1849) I. 185 Monodramas, como- 
dramas, tragodramas, all sorts of dramas, 

Comody, Comeedy, -ie, obs, ff. ComEepy. 

Como-graphy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. «py village, 
country town + -ypagia writing. description, f 
pape to write, describe.} (See quot.) 

1655 Futter Waltham Abb. 17 Condemn not this our 
Como-graphie or description of a country-town as too low 
and narrow a subject. — 

Comoid (kéumoid), @. [ad. Gr. *xopoed-qs, f. 
«oun hair; see -O1D.] Resembling a tress of hair. 

1818 B, O’Reituy Greenland 34 Linear, comoid, and_un- 
dulate cirrus. 7834 Proc. Ber. Nat. Club 1. ii. 49 Mixed 
with the ‘comoid’ variety of ‘cirrus’, or mare’s tails. 1882 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Comon, -age, -alty, etc., obs. ff. Common, etc. 

Comonaly, obs. f. Comsronby. 

Comophorous (komp'foras), a. [f. Gr. xdun 
the hair+-popos -bearing.] Having or bearing 
hair, (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882.) 

Comorado, obs. f. Cosrrapo, comrade. 

Comorancy, etc., obs, ff. Coss10RANcy, ete. 

Comorows, obs. form of CusrBRovus. 

Co-mortgagee, -mourner, -ful: see Co-. 

Comorth(e, obs. form of ComMorTH. 

Comose (kdumdu's), a. [ad. L. coneds-tts covered 
with hair, f. coma: see ComMa2.] Furnished with 
a Coma, q.v.; esp. of seeds: Downy or hairy. 

1793 Martyn Language Bot. s.v. Coma, A spike of flowers 
terminated by a coma is named comose. 1800 J. Hutt 
Elem, Bot. 1. 23 Comose, terminated by leaflets. 1830 
Lixotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 158 {Tamarisk tribe] shrubby 
stems, comose seeds. 1870 BentLey Bot. 329 In the Willow, 
the. .seed is said to be comose. 

Comot, var. of CombIOorE sd, 

Comoune, -own 8, -te, obs. ff. Cosmion, -TY. 

Comous (kdumos), a [f. L. com-a+-ovs.] 
Hairy, downy ; having a bunch of hair. 

1657 Tostinson Reno's Disp. 250 Stalk..comous, with 
leaves like Ragwort. 1877 Cours & Auten WV. Amer. Rod. 
244 Tail..copiously comous. 

Comozant, var. of Composant. 

Comp. (kgmp). An abbreviation a. of Company 
(ef. Co8) : b. (in Printers’ phrase) of Composiror, 

(In the latter, said to be originally for companion, i.e, 
member of a companionship of compositors; see CoMrANion- 
SHIP, Sense } 

1677 Lond. Direct. (1878), Edw. Brown and Comp. with 
Mr. Adrian, Broadstreet. 1738 Kewt's Direct. Lond. § 
Adams, Nathaniel & Comp, Mercers Without, Ludgate. 
3870 Sportsman 17 Dec. (Farmer’, I stood before the world 
ajourneyman comp. 1889 Pail Afall G. 14 Nov. 2/2 The 
‘comps’ at the Propaganda set type in as many languages 
as those who are employed for our Bible Saciety. 

Compacs, obs. f. Compass. 

Compacience, -ent, obs. ff. CoMPATTENCE, -ENT. 

+ Comparck, v. Obs. rare. [Variant of Com- 
PACT v., prob. mainly phonetic, but perh. partly 
due to erroneous association with Paox a] 

1, = Contraor v.1; to pack together, combine, 

1384 T. Hupson Yudith 1. in Sylvester De Bar tas (2621) 
696 Children. .mo then Northren windes. .Of Cyrene sands 
in numbets can compack. 1605 Syivester Dx Larfas 1. vie 
(x605-7) 1. 221 Th’ Art of Man not onely can compack Fea- 
tures and formes that life and motion lack, ; 

2. ~ Compact v,“; to enterinto a compact, league. 
- @16x8 Syivester Du Barlas, Decay (1621) 496 Winter- 
Storms with absent, Stars compack, With th’ angry Waters 
to’conspire her wrack. 4! : c 

Compack, corrupt form of Cotspact ffl. a. - 
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Compa:ckabi'lity. ‘zonce-wd, Capability of 

being packed close‘together, oe pe ae 
1830 Soutney Le##. (1856) IV. 198 The infinite compack- 

ability of travellers and trunks. . 

Compact (kgmpzkt), sd.) [cf OF. compact, 
It. compatto (Florio), ad. L. compact-umt a com- 
pact, agreement, subst. use of pa. pple. of the vb. 
contpaciscé to covenant together, f. com- + pacisct 
to covenant, contract; see Pact. Not immediately 
connected in Eng. or Latin with the following 
words, though parg-ére and pac-ére, pac-tsci were 
related farther back. Originally accented on second 
syllable (so 6 times out of 7 in Shaks.), but noted 
in Phillips 1696 as accented on the first.] 

1, A covenant or contract made between two or 
more persons or parties; a mutual agreement or 
understanding ; ‘a mutual and settled appointment 
between two or more, to do or to forbear some- 
thing’ (J.). It is used without @ in phrases, as 


by, from, with compact; also to strike contpact. 

1591 Suaks, 1 Hen, VJ, v. iv. 163 Therefore take this com- 
pact of a Truce. x60z — Ham. 1, i. 86 By a Seal’d Com- 
pact, Well ratified by Law, and Heraldrie. 1597 Hooker 
£cct. Pol. vy. \xii. § 15 Christ's own compact solemnly made 
with his church. 1598 Haxtuyt Voy I. 270(R.) Any com- 

acts, treaties or leagues, by vs or any of our progenitours 
heretofore had or made. 1651 Hosses Govt. aes ii. § 14, 
27 No man..by his compact, obligeth himself to an impos- 
sibility. 1765 Buackstone Cow. I. 45 A compact is a 
promise proceeding from us, law is a command directed to 
us. 1836 THirtwacy Greece 111. xxii. 212 To fulfil their 
part of the compact. 1866 KincsLey //erew. viii, He made 
a compact with the foul fiend. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. x. 4t An Art, which 
without compact commandeth the powers of hell. 2722 
Wottaston Kelig. Nat. vi. 135 A title to many things ma 
be transferred by compact. 1750 Harris Hermes i. 1. 
(1786) 314 The Meaning .. of (losusee is derived, not 
from Nature, but from Compact. 1850 Grapstone Glean. 
V. xxxiii. 193 Has such an attribute come to it by compact? 

b. Family compact, social compact; see FAMILY, 
Soctan. General compact: general accord, com- 


mon consent. 

1750 Jounson Rambler No. 77 #15 Having extinguished 
in themselves the distinction of right and wrong .. they de- 
served to be hunted down by the  heipabe compact, 2798 
Sourney Nondescrifts i, 1f we act the governor, and breal 
Thesocial compact. 1808 J. Bartow Colum. 11.195 Human 
souls, for social compact given. 3842 H. Rocers /uérod. 
Burke's Wks. 8: Unless there has been an actual violation 
of the existing social compact. .a revolution is unjustifiable. 
1848 G. Barmay in The a postle No. i. 8 The 4th claim for 
private property is the presumed formation of a social com- 
pact or convention of society, authorizing private posses- 
sional claim. 

+e. In a bad sense: Confederacy, plot, con- 


spiracy. Obs. 

1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. 11, ii. 163 What is the course and 
drift of your compact? 16g2 C. B. Srarytton Hevodian 
x1, 87 Albinus Friends he chargeth with Compact. 

+ Gompact, sb.2 Obs. [subst. use of Cosrpact 
ppl. a1] a. A compacted body, structure. b. A 
combination, composition. ¢, Conformation, 
build. d. Compact state, compaction. 

r6or Cornwattyes £ss. xvii, This compact of the Ele- 
ments must suffer a dissolution. 1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. 
(1847) 00/1 Having... passed the Puan of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general com- 

act of Physics, they may descend in Mathematics. 1646 

uck Rich, J/2, 148 He was of a mean or low compact, but 
without disproportion and unevenness. 2817 KEATINGE 
Tvav. I. 161 Their remarkably sedentary habits admitted 
of this close compact of society. 


Compact (kgmpe'kt), AA. a.1 [ad. L. compact- 
us, pa. pple. of comping-ére to put together closely, 
f. com- + pang-ére (root pag-) to make fast, fasten. 
Littré has the corresponding F*. compacte of 16th c.J 

I. pa. pple. Obs. or arch. 

1. Compacted, knit, firmly put together. 

1430 Lyne. Chrox. Troy. v, So well...compact by measure. 
1526 Piler. Perf. \W.de W. 1531) 221 In whome all the 
body is compact and bs by ecuery ioynt. 3530 Patser. 
490/2 This nagge is well compacte: ce courtoule est bie 
troussé. 2878 Banister Hist. Afan 1. 30 So excellently 
compact, and wrought sopethies with Ligamentes. 1636 
Buust Voy, Levant 108 A farre greater Empire..and better 
compact. 1685 Baxter Paraflir. N. T. 2 Cor, xiii, 11 Be 
compact together in holy Union. 

b. Packed closely together. 

163 W. FP. Afeteors it. 2t When .. vapors are gathered 
together .. being very neere compact, and as it were hard 
tempered together. 1704 Swirr 7. Tué, Introd, If the 
audience be well compact, every one carries home a share. 

2. Made up by combination of parts; framed, 


composed of. of ia 

183 Exvot Gow. 1 xxii, Honour to god..is compacte of 
these thre thinges, feare, loue, and reverence. 1547 BoorDe 
Brev, Health § 182 Man..is compacke and made of xv sub- 
‘stances. zgsx T. Witson Lagike 6 Man himselie is compact 
of bodie and minde. 1586 Cocan Haven Health cxciv. 
(1636) 176 Milke. .is conic or made of three severall sub- 
stances. x600 Suaus. 4. ¥. Z. wt. vit. 5 If he compact of 
iarres, grow Musicall. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 635 A wandring 
Fire Compact of unctuous ‘vapor. 1704 Swirr, Oferat. 
Spirit Wks. 1768 I. 223 The style compact of insignificant 
words, incoherences, and ‘repetitions. 1850 Mrs. Browninc 
Poems 11. 22x Napoleon’... ae ares word, Compact’ of 
‘human breath in hate and di And-exultation. 1883 


Stevenson Silecrade $7. (2886) 5 Towns compact, in about + 


and great..trees. - 


equal proportions, of. .wooden 


COMPACT. 


Ti. ad -- oy oe : 

1. Closely packed or knit together. a. Having 
the ‘component particles closely and firmly com- 
bined’; dense, solid, firm; esp. of -the texture or 
composition of material substances. 

Compact tissue: the dense ivory-like outer layer of a bone 

(Syd. Socs Lex.) Compact fracture (of minerals): see 
quot. 3816, Cowpact structure (of rocks): see quot. 1885, 
, 2398 Trevisa Barth, De-P. Reoxvt. xliv. (1495) 567 Yren 
is drye and colde and full harde and compacte. “1355 Mardle 
Facions 1, ii. 29 The matier more compacte. 1567 Marter 
Gr. Forest 10 Amongst al Mettals there is none more solide 
more compact then this is. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 299 Exer- 
cise..maketh the Substance of the Body more Sohd and 
Compact. 1708 Brit. Afollo No, 2. 2/1 Tho’ Hail be a 
More compact congealation than Snow. 1759 Rosertson 
Hist. Scot. 1. u. 93 A body so firm and compact as the 
Scots, easily resisted the impression of the cavalry, 1816 R. 
Jameson Char. Alin. (1817) 234 The internal surfaces .. 
produced by splitting it are..continuous, when the fracture 
is said to be compact, 183x R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 11 
The compact tissue [of bones]. x854 Roxatps & Ricnarp- 
son Chem, Technol. 1.25 A very dense blackish-brown com- 
pact peat. 1885 A. Geikie 7ext-bk. Geol. ui. it. § 4 (ed. 2) 
96 Cryptoclastic or compact, where the grains are too minute 
a4 xeven! to the naked eye the truly fragmental character of 
the rock. 

_ b. Having the parts so arranged that the whole 
lies within relatively small compass, without 
straggling portions or members ; neatly and tightly 
packed or arranged; not sprawling, scattered, or 
diffuse. So compact order or arrangement. 

In Luton: applied to organs or bodies in which the parts 
are closely connected together, without incisions. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. 11851) 268 How hazardous .. it 
were in skirmish to change the compact order. 1790 BurKE 
Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 351 Paris is compact; she has an enormous 
strength. .andthisstrength is collected andcondensed within 
a narrow compass. 1794 Mrs. Rapcutrre Afyst. Udolpho 
xxvili, Conducted from them [enemies] in the compactest 
order. 1824 Stuart Steam-Eng. 164 Trevithick’s En ine 
is the most compact. 1845 /lovist'’s Fril. 109 Beautifully 
neat and compact plants. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I, 
xxvii 651 The estate of the manor was generally compact.. 
The lands of the small proprietors were, however, generally 
very scattered. fod, Strap these overcoats and rugs into 
one compact parcel. Compact lobelias for bedding, and the 
straggling sort for window-boxes. 

2. transf. and jig. 

1677 Hare Prin. Orig. Man, w. viii. 374 The Humane 
Nature. .hath a more fixed, strong, and compact memory of 
things past than the Brutes have. 1845 S. Austin Ravke's 
Hist. Ref. U1. 397 The first formation of a compact evan. 

elical party. 3847 Emerson Repr. Alen, Napoteon Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 369 A_man..compact, instant, selfish, prudent. 
1863 J. Brown Hore Suds. (ed. 3\5, 1 got my fixed compact 
idea of him. 1869 A. W. Happan Afost. Success. viii. 
(1879'235 The compacter organization, and more determined 
party effort, 1878 Morey Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 192 

etached passages cannot counterbalance the effect of a 
whole, compact body of teaching. !fod. Acompact majority. 

b. Of language or style: Condensed, terse, 
pithy, close; not diffuse. Also said of the writer. 

1576 Fremine Panop. Epist. 255 A methode in writing 
and speaking compact in brevitie. 1711 H. Fecton Dissert, 
Classics (J.), Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, 
close and compact. 1780 Cowrer 7adle-¢. 647 Pope.. In 
verse well-disciplined, complete, compact. 1872 Mortey 
Voltaire (1886) 139 The best of Voltaire’s tragedies, abound. 
ing ina just vehemence, compact, full of feeling. 

+ Compact, ppl. a.* [ad. L. compaci-us, pa. 
pple. of compacisci to covenant together, form a 
compact.] Joined in compact, leagued. 

1597 Daniex Civ. Wares 1, xlviii, The cheefe of those you 
finde Were of his faction secretly compact. 1603 Suaks. 
Meas. for AL. v. is 242 Thou pernicious woman Compact 
with her that’s gone. 


Compact (kgmpz'kt), v.12 [f Compaor a. ; or, 
through it, f. compact- ppl. stem of L, compingere, 
of which it has thus become the representative. 
In the prescnt stem, of later appearance than. the 
pa. pple. compact, which continued a true pple. (as 
in ‘I have compact’) after 1600; occas. the pa. ¢. 
also was made compact.) 

1. zvans. To join or knit (things) firmly and 
tightly together, or /o each other; to combine 
closely into a whole; to consolidate by close'con- 


junction. ; ; 

1530 Pauscr. 490/2, I compacte a thing shorte togyther 
to make it stronge, ye trousse, 7579 Fuke Heshins Part. 
478 [They] can not be the body’ of Christe, except both be 
ioyned and coupled and compacted together in one breade, 
zg82 N. T.(Rhem.) Coloss. ii, 19 The whole body by juyntes 
and bandes being served and compacted. 2666 J. Wesp 
Stone-Heng 11725) 95 The Architraves were compacted to 
their Supporters by Tenons and Mortises. 1674 FLatman 
Poems, Orpheus & E..19 My Layes compacted Thebes. 
jog Stannopr -Paraphr. IV. 240 The Ligaments, that 
should compact and keep them (Limbs) in their Functions, 
1768 Boswett Corsica Pref. 18 After he has arranged, com- 
pacted and polished. 3879 Cur. Rosset Scek $ F. 27 
‘Those forces which. .guide, compact, dissolve, the members 
of the material universe. - ot 

b. To press or pack together (component atoms 
or parts); to compress, condense, solidify. 

1633 G. Hersprr 7emfple, Virtue iii, Sweet spring, full 
of sweet dayes and roses, A box where sweets compacted 
lie. rqxz Brackmore Creation (J.', Now the bright sun 
compacts the precious stone. 31827 Sreuart Plauter's G. 
(1828: 293 To fill in mould firmly. .and to compact it with the 


‘Rammer. 1895 Ure Dict. Arts I11. 490 Causing the atmo- 
_ spheric pressure to operate in compacting the pulp into paper. 


COMPACT. 


e. transf. and jig. of non-material things and 
persons. ae ; 
x6r3 Purcuas Pilgr. 1. xii. 147 For ordering and com- 
ting them in one volume. 1647 May Hist. Parl. u. 
1. 4 Forty years of peace had compacted those two nations 
into one body. 1722 Woutaston Relig. Nat. 6 Adjusting 
and compacting loose sentiments. 1870 Pall Mall G. 23 
Aug. r The mihtary system completes and compacts what 
the national education has commenced. 7 
2. ‘To form or frame.by close and tight combina- 
tion or conjunction ; to make up.or compose. 
1570-6 Lamparne Pera. Kent (1826) 205sHe compacted 
of wood, wyer, paste and paper, a Roode of, .exquisite arte. 
c1580 Hours Blessed Virg. 99 Wt sinewes and wt bones 
Thou hast compact me, .160a Warner 4/d. Eng. x. lix. 
(x6i2) 258 So modest, wittie, affable, had Nature her com- 
pact. ¢z630 Rispon Surv. Devon (r734'1. 74 The Founda- 
tion, of the Walls... compacted of. Moor-stone and Lime. 
x652 Bentowes Theofh. vut. vil, Who out of nothing all 
things did compact. 1879 E. W. Gosse in Academy 25 The 
light and shade that make biography amusing are compacted 
° Basteanetip and of malice. 
. fig.; also with zp. 
1533 More Answ, Poisoned Bk. Wks, et He.. hath 
. in lesse then thre lines, compacted vp together such three 
abomynable blasphemous heresies, 2612 T. ‘Tavtor Com, 
Titus i, xx Their whole religion is compacted, and con- 
triued for gaine, : x 
138 £&. To confirm, give consistency to. Ods. 
2608 SuaKks, Lea, iv, 362 Informe her full of my par- 
ticular feare, And thereto adde such reasons of your owne, 
As may compact it more, 
+ Gomuparct, v.2 Obs. [app. a, OF. compact-er 
‘faire un pacte’, in med.L. compactare, f. com- 
pactum Contract $b.1] 


Ll. cxir. To make a compact, 

1535 J. ap Rice in Four C, Eng. Lett, 33 They had con- 
federed and compacted before our commyng that they 
shulde disclose nothing. x63 G. Sanoys Trav. 225 (D.) 
Saturne. .hauing so compacted with his brother Titan. 1652 
Gaute Magastrom. 53 Compacting with the Devill. 1690 
Locke Gout. 1. i. § 5 Siives could never bave a Right to com- 
pact or consent. . 

2. trans. To plan by compact, conspire. 

1667 Waternouse Mire Lond. 47 If all the Engineers of 
mischief would have compacted the. . Burning of London. 

An intermediate sense between Cosracr v.1 
and 2 = ‘To join or associate by compact’ appears 
in the following: 

rgg2 Greene Art Conny-catch. 1. 17 Some notorious 
varlets. . beeing compacted with such kind of people, as this 
present treatise manifesteth. 1606 G. W[ooncocxe] tr. /Yist. 
fustine 101 b, These harlots .. compact themselues con- 
federates with the most dissolute persons. 

Compacted. (kgmpzektéd), gp. a1 [f. Coxt- 
Pact v.1+-ED1; or perh. formed, before the present 
tense was actually in use, as a more distinctly 
participial repr. of L. compactus: see Compact 
ppl. a.']_ Firmly and closely joined or pressed to- 
gether ; knit together, compactly made up or com- 
posed ; condensed, consolidated, compact. 

1598 VYono Diana 192 Reading these ill compacted lines. 
1607 TorseLi. Foury- Beasts (1673) 58 Well set and com- 
pacted legs. 1634 Sin I. Herpert Trav. 113 The best 
compacted riches or pleasures, of these Asiaticall Empires. 
1660 Bove New Exp. Phys. Mech. 344 The Pores of the 
compactedst and closest Bodies. 7704 SULLIVAN View Nat. 
I. 252 Fire..in that condensed, compacted, fixed state has 
been deemed phlogiston. 1823 W. Bucktann Relig. Diluz, 
33 The horn of the rhinoceros, being. .a mass of compacted 
hair-like fibres. 1830 Cartyre in Froude Life (1882) 11, 226 
Resolute, compacted, girt for the fight. 1876 Bancrorr 
Hist, U.S. Ve xxi. 576 Cowards who dared not stand before 
compacted Britons. 

_tComparcted, f//. 2.2 [f. Compaot v.2; app. 
influenced in use by prec.] Formed or planned by 
compact: e 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 12 A compacted knavery of 
the Bohemians. 1652 Gaute Magastrom. 25 Conjunctions 
«With the Devill .in a compacted confederacy), 

Compa'ctedly, av. rare. [f.’ ComPacrep 
ppl. eam 2.) In a compacted manner; com- 
pactly.. .. 

1649 Lovetace Poems 80 To be The smallest god’s epi- 
tome, And so compactedly expresse All Lovers pleasing 

* Wretchednes. 1725 N. Rosmson 72. Physick 7 ‘The Par- 
ticles of Matter _..compactedly adhering with one another. 

Compactedness. [f as prec. + -NESS.J 
Conipacted state or quality, compactness. 

.%6az 62 Heviin Cosmogr. 1. (x682) 203 Considering the 
compactedness thereof within it self. 164s Dicsy Nat. 
Bodies iv. 1658) 33 Sticking. tozether of parts. .or come 
pactednesse’ being natural to density. @ 1743 CHEYNE |J.), 
Atoms. .extremely compacted and hard ; which compacted- 
Ness, etc, 1873 ;. Mortey Rousseau II. ago The..close 
mance of the fabric of the relations that bind man 

man;' 2 

*Compacter 1: see Compactor, 


“+ Comyparcter 2. Obs. [f. Compaor v2] One 
who 1s in ‘ compact’, a confederate. 

1892 Greene Art Conny-catch. m. 4 Their complices.. 
confederates :, base-natured women and close compacters, 

+. Compsretible, a. Chs. rare—°. (See quot.) 
. -2623 Cockeram, Compactible, to be ioyned. : 

tComparctile, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cont 
pactil-is, {: compact-us “Compact.]__ Having the 
character of being joined or put together. — -. 

@ 3682 Sir T. Browne Wés.-(x852!- IT]. 204 Garlands .. 
made up after all ways of art, compactile, sutile, plectile. . 
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‘Compacting Cipmpeerktin), ad/. sd. [f. Cont 
pact v.1+-ine!.] The action of the vb. Compact, 

xg6r_T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1, 6b, The body of man 
doth viter..so cunning a compacting together. 1696 Br, 
Patrice Come. Ex, xiv. (1697) 258 The compacting of the 
Waters to such a degree that they were no longer fluid, 
1845 Stoppart in Excycl, Metrop.(1847) 1. 18/r The compact- 
ing and ee a of a sentence. 

Compaction! (kgmpekfon). fa. OF. com- 
paction, ad. L. compaction-em, n. of action f. cont- 
pingére, compact-: see Compact v.1] The action 
or process of making or becoming compact, or of 
compactly framing or fitting together; the state or 
condition of being so compacted, consolidation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Ru. x. (1495) 37 Compaccyon 
and sadnesse of setes. x47x Reetey Comp. Alch, ui. in 
Ashm. (1652) 135 Ther hard and dry Compactyon. 1597 
Harrison England ui. iii, (1877) 1. 73 For uniformitie of 
building, orderlie compaction. .the towne of Cambridge ex- 
ceedeth that of Oxford. 1752 Law Spir. Love 1. (1816) 20 
How comes the flint to be in such a state of hard dark com- 
paction? 1796 //ist. in Aan. Reg. 194 The possession of 
the Cape and Ceylon .. was accounted ..a compaction of 
the maritime dominion of Great Britain. . 

+Compasction?, Ods. [a. OF. compaction 
(15th c. in Godef.), n. of action from L. compacései, 
compact-.} The making of a compact or agree- 
ment; an agreement made, a compact. 

a1§28 Sketton Jwage Hypocr. Wks, 11. 353 His holy 


actions Be satisfactions Of false compactions. 1534 Wititix- 


Ton Tullyes Offices 111. (1540) 155 Ifa phicisyon. .bynde the 
pacyent by compactyon that he shall not vse that medicyne 
any tyme after. 3838-9 /ust~. Hen. VIII. Visit. Monast, 
(Hist. Repr. Edin, 1886) 35 Whether the master .. doth 
make any compaction whereby any lucre may ensue to him, 

Compactily (ksmpz'ktli), adv. [f. Compact a. 
+-LY4,] Ina compact manner; closely, densely ; 
concisely, tersely, 

1603 HoLtann Plutarch's Alor, 203 They know how and 
when to speake.. soundly, pithily and compactly. 1696 
Lond, Gaz. No, 3196/4 Several Closes of Meadow .. lying 
compactly together. 1817 Byron Beffo xix, A Gondola. 
built lightly, but compactly. 1841-72 T. R. Jones Ann. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 421 The annuli, or rings .. may be detected 
even in the most compactly formed Crustacea. 1864 EARL 
Denrpy Jéiad ww. 349 A cloud of infantry, Compactly mass’d, 

Compactuess (kpmpz'ktnés). [f, as prec, + 
-NEsS.] Compact quality or condition ; closeness 
of component elements or parts, density, solidity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. 1. ii. 37 By compactnesse or 
gravity it may acquire the lowest place, and become the 
center of the universe. 1665 PAzl. Trans. 1. 51 The De- 
aes of the compactness of Ice. 1836-7 Sim W. Hamiiton 

fetaph, xxxviil, (1859) 1], 352 Giving order and compact- 
ness to the materials of our knowledge. 1839 THIRLWALL 
Greece VIII, 413 ‘The phalanx .. could no longer preserve 
..the compactness of itsmass. 

o style: Mosher bar) pen: ; 

284z D’Israrur Awsen, Lit, (1867) 656 The compactness o' 
his aphoristic sentences. 1870 Loweit Study Wind. (1886) 
38 “pigrammatic compactness of phrase. 

ompa'ctor, -ter,  [agent-n. f L. com- 
pingére, or Compact v.1] One who compacts, 
frames, or puts together. 

1593 Lopcz W, Longécard Ab, The cursed brother, the 
occasion and compactor of his confusion. 1598 FLorio, 
Struttore, a builder, a framer, a compacter. 16z1 Cotcr., 

erneisseur, a strengthner; compactor. 

+ Comparcture, Obs. [ad. L. compactitra a 
joining together, joint, f stem contpact-; see Com- 
Paot v1 and -urz.}] Manner of putting closely 
together ; compact structure; compagination. 

z890 Spenser /. Q. 1, ix. 24 A fayre Portcullis .. to the 
gate directly did incline With comely compasse and com- 

acture strong. 1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 62a, The excel- 
lent compacture of mans bodie. 1640 Br. Reynotps Pas- 
Sious xxxv. 425 Extension, Compacture, Massinesse, Visi- 
bility, and other the like sensible Properties. a164x Br. 
Mountacu Acts & Mon. (1642) 38 The materialls, compac- 
ture, parts, are admirable. 

Compador(e, var. of ComPRADOR(E. 

+ Compage. Obs. [ad. L. compdges joining to- 
gether, structure, f. com- together + fag- root of 
pangére, pactum to fasten, fix. App. associated 
in sense with nouns in -age suffix, like jodn¢age.] 

1. =Compaces 2. P 

1ss0 Veron Godly Sayings (1846 The joynture and 
compere of the sober x60) 1 ail Saheuls (1608) 
680 Lest..the whole compage and juncture of the body 
should be utterly dissolved. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
ae Z Fixed bodies of the Metalline compage of Steel. 

. Means of joining, connecting matter. 

1687 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 69 A very valid and strong 
compage to the thing. . 

2. =ConpacEs tr. 

2682 SirT, Browne Chr. Mor. u. §3 (1756) 58 Thecompage 
ofall physical truths is not so cicaely jolaned: but opposition 
may find intrusion. 1694 R. BurrnoccE Reasoit 239 Where 
the Body is a Compage, or System of Organs, the Soul 
must be a System of Faculties. . 

Compages (kpmpédziz). [a. L. compages in 
same sense, f. conz- together + fag- root of pazgére 
to fasten, fix: cf. Compact #p/. 2.1, and derivatives.] 

1. A whole formed by the compaction or juncture 
of parts, a framework or system of conjoined parts, 
a complex structure. _ : 

#3638 Mene Wes, 1, 615 By Mundus continens I mean 
thé Compages and frame of the Physical heaven and earth. 
1684 T. Burnet 7%. Earth 1. 209 Int the body of nian there 


COMPANAGE. 


are several compages, or setts of parts... that systeme that 
serves for sence and local-motion..is commonly call'd the 
animal compages. 1740 Westey Hks, (1830) 1.290 The 
whole compages of body and spirit. z802 Parey Wat. 
Theol, 48 The compages of bones consists of four. 3819 
Morr in Blackw. Avag. V1. 308 A knowledge of the struc. 
ture and compages of the human frame. 
b. fig. and transf. 

r64z R. Brooxe Eng. Efisc. 1.x. 55, 1 now demand, Who 
This Man (Compages or Systeme of Men) is, or can be. 
268: H. More ExA, Dan. App. ii. 269 There are three con- 
spicuous Joynts .. in the compages of the two abovesaid 

rophecies. 1724 Watertann dthan, Creed xi. 158 The 
whole compages, or fabrick of the Christian faith. 1869-78 
Moztcy Zss. 11. 388 In every system or compages of forces. 

2. The compaction or junction of parts into a 
whole; solid or firm structure, consistency (as a 
quality). 

1660 H. More Afyst. God?. vi. ix. 237 That universal 
coalition of particles out of which arises the Compages and 
consistence of every earthly Substance. 1676 CoLE Spiral 
Fibres in Phil. Trans. XI. 606 The compages of the parts 
was so loosned, that the two outward conts .. were easily 
separated. 3710 ‘T, Futter Pharm. Exiemp, 330 They 
liquefy the Compages of the Blood. 1789 P/ud, Trans. LI. 
34, it. thoroughly destroys the compages of the stone. 

3. Anat, ‘Same as Articulation and as Commis- 
sura’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 81x in Hoore Med. Dict. 

Compaginate (kgmpz-dzinét\, ppl. a. rare. 
(ad. L. compagindtus, pa. pple. of compagind-re: 
see next, and -aTe 2.] Compaginated, composed. 

1877 Beackte Wise Aten 333 This universe Is of con- 
trarious powers compaginate. 

Compaginate (kémpeedzineit), v.  [f. late L. 
compagindts ppl. stem of compdgindre to join to- 
gether, {. compago, compagin-em = compag-es: see 
ComPaces.} érans. To join, knit, or ft firmly 
together ; to connect, unite. //4, and fi. 

2648 W. Mountacve Devout Ess, xiv, 198 The side-pieces 
which combine and compaginate the whole frame. 1685 
Baxter Paraphr. N. 7,1 Pet. v. 1o The God of all grace 
+. compaginate and perfect you, and your several Churches. 
1879 Farrar 5%. Pax? IL. 497 Stones compaginated into 
the ever-growing walls of the one spiritual House of God. 

Compagination (kfmpe:dzingtfon). fad. L. 
compagindtion-ent, n. of action f, compdgind-re: 
see prec, and -T1on.] The action of compaginating; 
a compaginated condition or structure. 

1646 DrinsLey Araigument 64 The word (xarapriopévot) 
properly signifieth Compagination, when the parts of a 
thing are aptly joyned together. 16g0 Sir 1. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. ied. 2) 49 The entire or broken compagination 
of the magneticall fabrick under it. x6ss Jen. ‘Payton Unt 
Necess. v. § 3 (R.) The body of sin, a compagination of 
many parts and members, @ 169x Boyce Ji’ks. IIL. 578 -R.) 
Concerning the unequal compagination of icy islands. 1843 
W. Nosre Swedenbore’s Heav. & Hell (1851) 85 The 
nervous fibres, by compagination of which all the parts.. 
are formed. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 824 The compagina- 
tion of that miraculous structure, the human body. 

Compagnie, -paigny, obs. ff. Comrany. 

Compaignable, var. of ComPanaBLE a. Obs. 

Compaine : see CoMPAME. 

Compainoun, -paignion, obs. ff. Companion. 

Compair, obs. f. Comeare, 

+Compairand, Obs. Sc. 
and -anp.] Compeer, rival. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, Il. 159 This itk bischop. .In all 
Britane of sanctitude and fame Had no compairand. 

+ Compame, the reading in some Chaucer MSS., 
for which the Ellesmere and Hengwrt have co 
pa me in three words (others com pame, conpaine, 
combame} ; explained by Dr. A. J. Ellis and Prof. 
Skeat as cou ba me =‘ come kiss me’: see Ba v. 

1386 Cuaucer Miller's 7. 523 As help me god, it wol 
nat be com pa me l|v.. combame}. I loue another, and 
elles I were to blame, Wel bet than thee. 

+Companapble, a. Ods. Forms: 4 compana- 
bile, -pynabil, -pyn+, -peyn-, -paign-, 4-5 
-payn-, 4-6 -pin-, 4-7 -pen-, § -paygnable, 
-penabyll, -penabull, 6 cumpynable, -abul, 
coumpinable, 4-7 companable, [a. OF. ctm-, 
compagnable, -aignable, f. compagnier to COMPANY: 
see -BLE. Cf. the variant CoMPANIABLE.] 

Sociable, friendly, companionable. 

21340 Hamrote Psalter Ixxvil, 56 Companabile til mannys 
kynde. ¢ 3386 Cuaucer Shigman's 7’, 4 Companable, and 
reuerent was sche. 1386 Trevisa Aigden Rolls) IV. 327 
Compynable among hein self [énter se sociales], ?¢3450 
Horn of K. Arthur vr10 in Child Ballads (1861 I. 21 Ther 
wyves hath ben merchandabull, And of ther ware compena- 
bull. 2513 Morr £aw. V,in Stow Annals 13592) 717 Hee 
{Richard HI] was.. outwardly coumpinable where he in- 
wardly hated. 1938 Starkey L£xgdand 1. i, (1871) 13 
Lyuyng togydder in a cumpynabul lyfe. 1607 Wauiancron 
Opt. Glass xv. (1664) 155 His gracious, and compenable, 
and vertuous mind. x6tz Coter., Accompagnable, com- 
panable, sociable, 

Hence + Compavableness, + Companably adv. 

1£80 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 169 His wordes [full] of hearty 
companablenesse. 1483 Caxtos Gold. Leg. 333/4 To lyue 
. compaynably, contynently and humbly. 

+Companage. Obs. Also 4 -penage, -per- 
nage. [a. OF. companage, -penage (in med.L. com- 
panagium, Pr. companatge\ :—late L. companatic- 
zm, §, com- together with + fd-zs bread; see -AGE. 
The corrupt form compernage occurs also in'‘med.L. 


[cf. Compare 50.1, 


COMPANATION. 


‘compernagium : see Spelman.] Whatever is eaten 
‘along with bread as an accompaniment or relish, 
¢.g. butter, cheese, meat, fish, fruit, ‘salad ; = L. 
obsonium, Sc.‘ kitchen’. . 
+ (It does not include drink, as wine, beer, milk.). —- 

e1325 Pol, Sougs (Camden 1839) 240 Thah he yeve hem 
cattes-dryt To huere companage. ¢x380 Wycuir Seri. 
Sel. Wks, I. 19 jes fewe litil fishes bat bei hadden to com- 
panage. 1387 Trevisa Agden (Ralls) 1. 405 They haueb 
growel to potage And a leke is skyn [MS, aa leke his kyn] 
to compernage [Caxton companage]. 1679 Biounr Aue. 
Tenures 153 Every two workmen had three Boon-loaves 
with Companage allowed them. 

+Companation. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. com- 
together + Jaz-és bread +-aTIoN.] In Eucharistic 
theory: The introduction or existence of Chrisi’s 
body along with the bread after consecration; con- 
substantiation. 
. 1982 N. T. (Rhem.) x Zin. vi, 20 note, Their Compa- 
nation, Impanation, Circumpanation, to avoid the true 
Conuersion in the Eucharist. 

+ Compane, st. Obs. rare. [a. F. compatn 
(now a schoolboy word) ‘chum’, orig. nom. of 


compagnon COMPANION, g.v.] = COMPANION. 

1643 Horn & Rosornam Gate Lang, Und. xiiv. § 476 
Some guide or compane that knoweth well the way. 

+Compane, v. Ols. rare. In 4 5 cumpayne. 
[a. OF. compaignier (3rd sing. compaigne) :—late L. 
type compdniare, f. companium company, f. con- 
together + Jarvis bread : cf. ComPanion.] zxir. To 
associat? with; = COMPANY v, 

¢3380 Wyeur Se/, Wks. 111. 286 pei [prestis] wil not 
dwelle wib hem .. to cumpayne, and seie here masse. 1599 
Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccl Biog. (1853' 11. 120 
Companing with divers merchaunts of the still-yarde. 

+ Compa‘niable, cz. Ods. In 4 cumpanyable. 
[an OF. cum-, compaignable, -agnable, with ny for 
git mouillé, which became simple 2 in the form 
CoMPANABLE.] Sociable, friendly, companionable. 

¢ 1326 Coer de L, 3805 Phelyp to hym was cumpanyable. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 109/1 Companyable, or felawble, or 
felawly, sociadis. 15394 Carew Muarte’s Exam, Wits x. 
(1616: 128 That he might be companiable and ciuile. 1630 
Sanverson Serm, 11. 276 A man, who whilst he was master 
of his reason was quiet and companiable, 1793 J. Wit- 
uiAMs Larl of Barrymore 23 His companiable points had 
singular seduction, 1822 Coteripce in Blackw. Mag. XI. 
12 Close behind him plashed and murmured the compani- 
able stream. 

Hence + Compa‘niableness. 

r61z-5 Br, Haut Coutenpl, N, T. 1. xv. (1634) 189 His re- 
tirednesse was for prayer; his companiablenesse led. 1796 
companableness] was for preaching. 1647 CLARENDON Hrst. 
Reb, vit, (1843) 433/1 In all such encounters he {Falkland} 
had about him a strange cheerlulness and companiableness. 

Companion (kgmpze'nyan), 5.1. Forms: 3-4 
compainoun, 4 -aynoun, -aignyon, cum- 
payngnoun, § companydun, 6 com-, coom- 
panyon, compaignion, Sc. -panizeon, 6~ com- 
panion, [a. OF. compaignon, -pagnon =Pr. com- 
pagnd, It. compagnone:—late L. companion-ent, 
acc. of compdanio, whence It compaguo, Pr, nom. 
companh, OF. nom. compatn, -paing, -painz. The 
late L. word is a deriv. of com- together + pan-ist 
bread (the formation as in Lcentiiri0, hobellio, 
etc.); perh., as Diez thinks, after the~pattern of 
Goth. gahlatba, OHG. galeifo mess-mate, simi-. 
larly f. laid, leip, bread. The pl. conpancones, 
and sb. of state conpdanium ‘company’ (of. L.' 
contubernium, conviviunt, etc.), occur in the Salic 
Law Ixiii. § 1. in a MS. of ¢ 800; in Romanic 
conpagn (voc.) occurs in a gloss. of ¢ 825: see Diez. 

(Besides these OF. had comparenef.) company, contpatene,, 
contpaignesse (f.) female companion, compatgnet, -etle, dims: 
compargnicr (m.) companion, and many derivatives.) af 

‘1.-One who associates with -or accompanies 
another; a mate; a fellow. Y 
..4297 R. Grouce. (1724) 552 To be is compainoun, Wib him) 
to wende aboute. 13.. in Ret. Ant..11. 245 To Symon 
cumpayngnoun ic habbe y-3yve power of disciplyne. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 107 His loyal felowe and companyoun. 
1534 Lp, Beernens Gold. Bk, M. Aurel, 11546) E¢ viij, "My 
specyall freende and auncient compaignion. azg35 More N 
On the Passion Wks.'1311/2 One companion of the com- 
panye was a very false trayterous wretche. 1868 GnarTon | 
Chron, U1, 311 Throughout-all Fraunce, sundrie companies 
went together robbyng ‘and spoylyng the Countrie, and 
they were ‘called the Companions. 1599 Suaxs., Afuch 
Ado, i. 72 Who is his ‘companion now? He hath every | 
month a new sworne brother. x6zx —- Cyd. v. v. 21 Arise 
my ‘Knights o' th’ Battell, I create you Companions to 
our person. 1653°WaLTon Angier 46 A companion that 
feasts the company with wit and mitth. 1730 Port Zed. to 
Gay Wks 1737 VI. 186 Companions I have enough, friends 
few. x863 Rusuin Munera P. (1880) 164, I passed -not 
alone, but with’'a Companion. __ _ 

-b, An ‘associate -22, a” sharer or" paitaker :of 
Companion-tn-arims : fellow-soldier. ; 

1526-34 TinpALe Rev, i, 9, I Thon youre brotherand com- 
panyon in tribulacion (so 16xx}. 1382 Hutoet, Companion 
in warres, stustratiotes, Companion to an act, complices, 
x6rx Cotcr., Compagnon d'armes, a companion or fellow 
in armes. ‘x635 Quartes.Zyrb/. 1, ti, 1718) 71 They that 
were once companions in sin. -1667 Mitton P, ZL. 1. 76 
There the companions of his fall.. He soon discerns. 1752 
Jounson ‘Rambler .No..205 ¥ 4° The companions of his 
retreat. 1864 Kincsvey Row. & Text. iii. (1875. 48 The 
{thégns ’, who lived and died as their companions-in-arms. 
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+c. An associate at table or at the bottle ; esg. 
in boon companion (¥. bon compagnon, see BOON 
a.), formerly also good companion, good fellow. 

1866-1884 (Boxe, boone, boon ¢.: see Boon a. 4]. 1568 
Grarton Chron. I. 730 At every table were..five or sixe 

entlemen, of the best companyons of the whole countrey. 

did. 733 ‘The Cardinall was 2 good companion, and a Chap- 
layne meete for suche a daliyng pastyme. , 2653 [see x]. 

+2. One of two or more associated in some 

specific or legal relation: a colleague, partner, etc. 
Often, like ‘partner’, ‘consort’, applied to a 
wife. Ods. : 
- 1535 Coverpate Malachi ii. 14 Yet is she thyne owne 
companyon‘and maried wife. 1532 Hutoet, Companion or 
felowe in office, colfega. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 129 a, 
Adjudged before .. sir Robert Danbye late chief justice of 
the common place, and his compaignions. x§92 West 
Symbol. t.§ 26 The same socictie is in the goods and thinges 
of all the companions. 1618 WitnerR Motto Wks. (1633) 524, 
I have no meaning, whensoere I wed, That my companion 
shall become my head. 1642 Peritns a Bk. iii. § 220 
If two joynt tenants are in fee and one of them doth enfeoff 
a stranger of the whole against the will of his companion. 
1769 Biackstone Com. IV. 8x [Here] by the king’s com- 
panion is meant his wife. : 

3. fig. of things. Often as a title of books of 
reference; a vade-mecum. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 2b, In Trees, 
Plantes, and Beastes .. these dumbe companions. 17136 E. 
Hatrox (tide, Comes Commercii, or the Trader's Com- 
panion. 1859 Hacuweit & Wricit Nares’ Gloss. Pref. 4 
{tc isa necessary companion to the dramatic writers, 1882 
Penopy Lng. Journalism xviii. 140 With no companion but 
a pocket compass. nee 

4, As a term of familiarity or contempt. Cf. 
‘fellow’. (Cf. Ger, geselle, F. petit compagnon.) 
158r Ricu /arewell (Shaks. Soc.) 172 This companion 
accused Gonsales upon his owne words unto the freendes of 
Agatha. 1597 Snaks. 2 Hen. LV, 11. iv. 132, I scorne you, 
scuruie Companion. a@x618 Rauricn Zss. (J., It gives 
boldness to every petty companion, to spread rumours to 
my defamation. x671 H M. tr. Erasm. Col.og. 130 Thou 
jeering companion, how thou art still the same man, like thy 
self! 1764 Foore Afayor of G. 1. 7 Insolent companion! 
had I been here, I would have mittimus’d the rascal at 
once. 

5. Amember of an order of knighthood : origin- 
ally a general term. now indicating the lowest 
grade; as Companion of the Bath \C. B.), Con- 
panion of the Star of India\C. S.1.). (See Com- 
MANDER 4.) 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 695 Eche beyng companion of 
others order: for the king wore the golden Fleece, & the 
Duke fof Burgundy] wore the Garter. 172g Stat. of the 
Bath 4 This order shall consist of the Sovereign. .and of 
Thirty five other Companions. 1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 24/1 
{Bulletin of Jan. 2, 1815] The third class to be composed of 
officers holding commissions in his Majesty’s service by sea 
or land, who shalt be styled companions of the said order. 

6. Used to translate F. compagnon or Ger. 
geselle, journeyman, (Cf. companionship.) 

1776 [sce ComraNionsuIpa2], 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 1. u, 
i. 446 Whether as apprentices, ‘companions,’ or masters, 
they were all members of a guild. - 

7. A person who lives with another in need of 
society, and who, though receiving remuneration, 
is treated rather as a friend and equal than as an 
inferior or servant. (Now usually of women.) 

1766 Goins. Vie. HW, xxxii, He now resides in quality of 
companion at a relation’s house. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp 
Dr. Claudius viii. 111 The proper aspect of the lady-com- 
panion. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIL. 5/2 Miss F. P... his 
late step-daughter's friend and companion. 

8. A thing which matches or resembles another, 


e.g. one of a pair or set of pictures. (Cf. 9 b.) 

1762-7x H, Watro.e Veriue's Anced. Paint. (1786) 1V. 52 
At Hamburgh be began a companion to it. 1875 Fortnum 
Mfaiotica xi. 106 A companion of a plate preserved in the 
Louvre, i fod 

9. attrib, and quasi-adj. 2. of persons, Com- 
panion cavalry,:the horse-guards in the Mace- 
donian army (of évaipot). - 

exsgo Martowe Jaust. vi, 92,-I am Lucifer, And this is 
my coipanion-prince in hell.” xg93 Suaxs. Riek: JZ, 1. tii 
93 Most mighty Liege, and my companion Peeres,, 2608 — 
Per.v. i, 78 Provided That none. but I and my companion 
maid Be suffer’d to come near him. 1856 Grote Greece u. 
xciii, XII. 22x The fierce onset of Alexander with the 
companion-cavalry, | : 

b. of things. (Cf. sense 8.) 

1844 Disrartt Coningsby vi. vii, The first unhappiness— 
what ‘a companion piece for the first love. 1850 Mrs, 
Jameson Leg, Afonast. Ord. (1863' 342 The companion 
picture was the ‘St. Elizabeth’. 1875 Fewer Plato \ed..2) 
X. 7 The companion Dialogues of the Lysis and Laches, 
1885 Law Times 23 May 63/2 A companion volume. 

10. Comb., as companton-like. ; rea 

x62x Lanby M. Wrotn Urania 327 My Lord tooke him, to 
bee his companion-like seruant.  /did. 341. : 

[ef. 


Companion (kgmpz‘nyan), 56.2 Naut, 
Du. kompanje, now usually kanipanje, ‘quarter- 
deck’ (ie. above the cabin in the old ships of the,’ 
line), in Kilian (1598) Zonpanghe, Witsen (1671) 


_ kompagne, Dict. de Marine (1702): Zonipanie, cor- 


resp. to OF. compagne-‘ chambre du majordomé 
dune galére’ (Littré), It. compagna,’ more fully 
chambre de la compagne, camera della compagiia, 
expl. by Jal as’ ‘chambre aux vivres jounaliers \ 
cambuse’ (see Canoosz), from It. and med.L, 


COMPANIONABLENESS. 


conpagna, OCat. companya = COMPANAGE, com- 
panaticum, ‘vivres, provisions de bouche’ (Jal), 

* The (camera della) -Compagna was thus originally the 
pantry or store-room of provisions in the medizval galley, 
found already in z4the. Pantero-Pantera;A rmata Navale 
(Rome 1613) iv. 45, describes it as ‘la camera della Cam- 
pagna, che serve come una dispensa, nella quale sta il vino, 
i companatico, cioé carne salata, il formaggio, Ioglio, 
Y’aceto, i salumi, e I’altre robbe simili’ (Jal The name 
has passed in Du. and Eng. to other structures erected on 
the deck. In Eng. corrupted by sailors into conformity with 
Companion! (to which it is indeed related in origin).] 

‘The framing and sash-lights upon the quarter-deck 
or round-house, through which light passes to the 
cabins and decks’ below; a sort of wooden hood 
placed over the entrance or staircase of the master’s 
cabin in smallships’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk.). 
Sometimes short for companzon-ladder, -way (see b). 

1762 Fatcoxer Shifwr. 1. 243 Companion, binnacle, in 
floating wreck With compasses and glasses strewd the 
deck. 1769 — Dict. Marine (1789) Companion, a sort of 
wooden porch placed over the entrance or stair-case of the 
master’s cabin in a merchant-ship. 1849 /élust. Lond. News 
13 Oct. 244 A very pretty companion, or round house [of 
steam yacht}. 1869 Lapy Barker Station Life N.Zenland 
i, (1874)3, ] have been in the cuddy when a sea found its way 
down the companion. ‘1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., The time- 
keeper, who sits at the head of ‘the companion. 

b. Comb, as companion-door, -hasp, -stairs; 
companion-hatch, -head, a wooden covering over 
the staircase to a cabin; companion-hatchway, 
an opening in the deck leading to a cabin; com- 
panion-ladder, a ladder leading from the deck to 
a cabin; also, ‘the ladder by which the officers 
ascend to, and descend from, the quarter-deck’; 
companion-way, ‘the staircase, porch, or berth- 
ing of the ladder-way to the cabin’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1823 Scoressy Frnl. N. Whale Fishery 43 We.. kept 
the *companion-door constantly closed. 1854 H. Minter 
Sch. & Schne. (1858) 16 He had just laid his hand on the 
*companion-hasp to undo the door. /éfd. 17 The fearful 
wave. .swept her *companion-head. .cleanly off by the deck. 
1836 Marrvat A/idsh. Easy xxiv, Jack .. put the porter on 
the *companion hatch. cx860H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
72 The *companion hatchway, for the convenience of the 
officers, 1830 Scorr Demonol. x. 363 The instant he got 
up the *companion-ladder he heard a splash in the water. 
1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 1.8 Mounting the *companion 
stairs. 1840 R. Dana Bef Alast xxxii, ‘Sail ho!’ shouted 
the captain down the *companion-way to the passengers. 

Companion (kgmpznyon), v. [f. prec. sb.1 
‘CE F. compagnonner ‘to accompanie, associate, 
consort, be familiar .. with’ (Cotgr.).] 

+1. trans. To.make companion or fellow. Ods. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. § C21. ii, 30 Finde me to marrie me 
with Octauius Casar, and companion me with my Mistris. 
1803 Jang Porter Zhaddeus xlviii, (1831) 434 footuote, It 
seems to belong to the brave heart of every country..to 
companion itself with his war steed. ‘1 

2. To go or be with as a companion; to accom- 
pany. Zit. and jig. 

1622 F. Marxuam Bk. War 1. iv. x4 The actions and 
words of Souldiers must thus bee compannioned with honor. 
1748 Ricuanpson Céarissa 11811) I]. 1. 5 He bowed to the 

und, and would have taken my hand .. I did not like to 
Ee'so companioned; I withdrew my hand. 28:8 Keats 
Endynt, w. 137 Methinks ’twould be a guilt, a very fuilt, 
Not to companion thee. 1853 Rusxixn Stones Ven, 11, iv. 
57 His statue... still companions the winged lion on the 
opposing pillar of the piazzetta. 

&. itv. To associate, consort, or keep company. 

1845 Mrs. S. C, Haun Wiitedoy viii. 68 Many wondered 
that Mr. G. permitted his daughter to companion so much 
with such a girl. 1888 G. Gissine Lie's Aforz. IIL. 102 It 
needs a long time before the heart can companion only with 
memories. © - ’ . cf 

Compa:nionabi‘lity. Companionableness. - 
‘1889 Spectator 9 Nov, 637/2 The fidelity and companion- 
ability of the dog. , 

Companionable (kgmpz'nyanib’l), a. [f. 
CoMPANION ¥. or sb. +-ABLE. The word has taken 
the place of the earlier CoMPANABLE, -IABLE.] 

.1, Fitted for companionship; sociable; agree- 
able as a.companion, pleasant in society or con- 
-versation. Said of persons, their dispositions, etc. 
‘x627-97-Fevtiam. Resolves 1. xxxvi. 60° Man ..was by 
Nature.made a Creature companionable. /did, . xlix. 256 
A_Companionable Life. 1640 Watton Life Donne (T.), 
His very words and looks. .moulded them into a companion- 
able sadness, a@1674 Crarenvon Hist. Keb. vin. (J.), He 
had a-more companionable: wit, and swayed more amon: 

the good fellows: +1796 WinpHAM Speeches Part. (1812) I. 
286 Some {dogs) were retained. .for their companionable 
‘qualities, 1837 Dickens Péckw. xxxv, The insides con- 
trived to be very companionable all the way. Meany 

2. ‘Of things: Fitted to go with or match. varz.: 

1823 Lams Léa (1860) 186 To have thrown in his benedic+ 
tion, ay, and his mite too, for a companionable symbol. 
1879 G. Merepitn Zgoisé 1. xviii. 323 She had the.. art of 
dressing to suit the season and the sky. To-day the art was 
ravishingly companionable with her sweetly-lighted face. 

Compa‘nionableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being companionable. 

x67x CrareNnvoN Dial. Tracts (1727) 207 That companion- 

- ableness in which the Alderman magnifies himself towards 
his children, @ 1674 — Hist. Reb. (1704) IIL x1v. 433 He 
(Sir J. Wagstaff] had a great companionableness in his 


nature, 17854 RicuarDson Grandison' 11781) 11.’ xi, 


332. 
\ 3889 Univ, Rew. Sept. 35 Wanting one wilely. chainicthe 
. magic of companionableness, NG sorey 


COMPANIONABLY. 


Compa‘nionably, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY.2] In 
a companionable manner. Aa 

x67x CranEnpon Dial. Tracts (727) 289 Live companion- 
ably with my children, 181g Jane Austen Zy12 1. vi, 
He had been sitting with her.. most companionably at 
home, 1858 Batley AZystic, A heaven wherein companion- 
ably to dwell. s 5 

Companionage (kgmpz'nyanédg). ‘[f. Com- 
PANION sb.'+-AGE. Cf. F. compagnonnage.] 

1. Companionship. rare. . 

_ 1886 Burton Arad. Nes. (abr. ed.) I. 135 We sat convers- 
ing and carousing in companionage. F . 

2, The body of (Knight) Companions; a list or 
account of these. (After peerage, etc.) 

1883 Academy 17 Mar. 185/x The last section of the work 
{'Debrett'}, styled ‘Companionage’, 1884 Bookseller 5 
Apr. 356/2 ‘Debrett’ is not only a Peerage, it is a Baronet+ 
age,a Knightage, and a Companionage. 

+Compa‘nionate, ¢. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-sTE 2,} “Companioned, accompanied. 

1657 S. W. Schism Dispach’t 470 A rationally-companion- 
ateminde, | =. | 

Companioned, (kgmpzenyand), 4/7. a. [f. Com- 
PANION sd. and v.+-ED.] Having, or accompanied 
by, 2 companion or companions. 

1820 Keats Lamia 357 Companion’d or alone. 1823 J. 
Wuson Marg, Lyndsay xliv. 121/t Solitary night, and.. 
companioned day. 1889 G. Merepitn in Salt Life ¥. Dhom- 
son 180 A more companioned life, 
“+ Compa‘nioness. Obs. vare—. [see -Ess, 
and cf. OF. compaignesse.] A female companion. 

169x Ep. Tavronr tr. Behmen’s Theos. Philos. 332 And so 
[Faith] is the Companionness or Play-fellow of Sophia, the 
Wisdom of God. 2830 W. Taytor Germ. Poetry II. 134 
Baron Wildenhain had seduced and abandoned the com- 
panioness of his mother. 

Comparnionhood. [f Companton sb.) + 
-HOOD.| =CoMPANIONSHIP; esp. in sense 3. 

1862 Merivate Rom. Enip. (1865) IV. xxxvi. 260 The 
literary companionhood which surrounded the board of 

faecenas, 1877T. Sinctairn Mount 196 Attitudinising ., 
creatures, like too many of the companionhood. 
-Companionize (kmprecnyenaiz), v. [f. as 
prec. +-IZE.] ¢azs. To act as companion to. 

1883 Fraud, Educ, 1 Dec. 402 {Advt,] She would be willin 
..‘to converse with and companionise young people. 188 
Besant Hery Paulus Ii. xii. 223 To travel around with a 
show. .to companionise a two-headed nightingale. 

Compa‘nionless, ¢. Without a companion. 

1805 Worosw. Prelude ww. (1851) 82 Companionless, No 
Gon suending, by no staff sustained, He stood. 1848 
C. Brontiés ¥. Zyre xvii, There she sat and sewed. .as com- 
panionless as a prisoner in his dungeon, 

Companionly (kgmpznyanli), a. rave. [see 
-LY1: cf. frcendly.] Like or befitting a companion. 

1890 Daily News 18 Apr. 5/2 The last trace of the com- 
panionly feeling. 

_Companionment (kgmpzenysnmént). rare. 
[& Costpanion v.+-MENT.] The action of com- 
panioning ; accompaniment. 

188x Spectator 12 Feb. 207 A strong Land Act, without 
the companionment of a strong Coercion Act, 
.Companionry. Chiefly Sc. ?Ods. [f Com- 
PANION 54.1 +-¥.] = COMPANIONSHIP, : 

1606 tr. Rollock'’s x Thess. 252 (Jam.) Companionry is 
wondrous good, I should doas others do. 1637 RutHerrorD 
Lett. No. 147 (1862) 1. 345, 1 beseech and ohtest you.. to 
make conscience of, needless companionry. 1652 Uroqu- 
Harr’ Fewel Wks. (1834) 239 Good fellowship and Baccha- 
nalian compagnionry. 1710 Parmer Proverbs 16 The love 
of wine, which has the pretence of good companionry, 


-Companionship (kgmpznyanfip). [f. Com- 
PANION s6.1 +-SHIP.] 

<. The state.or relation .of being a companion ; 
association of persons as companions ; fellowship. 


(Also said of things.) 

‘2548 Unatt, etc. Bras, Par. Fohn x. (R.), As there is 
an exact. companionship of. power betwene my father and 
me ; so there is a full consent of will. 1607 SHaks. Témron 
t, i. 252, "Tis’ Alcibiades, and some twenty Horse All of 
Companionship. — Cor. ut. ii. 49 That it shall hold Com- 
panionskip in Peace With Honour, as in Warre. 1836 

RON Ch, Har, ut. xiii, The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s 
foam, Were. unto him companioriship, 1839 Gro. Extor 
A, Bede 59 So, as to bring the red brick into terms of 
friendly companionship with the limestone ornaments, 2862 
Lytton St, Story. 116 She may miss the cheerful com- 
panionship of. .young ladies of her own age. 

b. with 22. et : 

1862 R. VaucHan Eng. Nonconf. 127 Amidst the felon 
companionships of the common jails. 1870 Licutroor EZ. 
Phil. (1885) 169 To transfer to St. Peter the companionshbips 
and achievements of St. Paul. 188x Brsce (Amer. Revis.) 
1 Cor. xv. 33 Evil companionships corrupt good morals. ~ 

2. As trans..of Ger. gesellenschafe (', compagnon- 


‘nage):, The state of being a journeyman, 

1976, Avam Suitn WN. 1.x. (x869)-1. 127 He must. serve 
five years more as a journeyman. “During this latter term 
he is called the companion of his master, and the term itself 
is called his companionship. y ‘; 

-8. A body of:companions ; sfec..in Printing, a 
company of compositors working together under 


the.management..of a ‘clicker’, elected by.them-_ 


selves. : 
+2824 J. Jounson. 7yfoer' Il, xiii. 482 In -companionships 


‘no man should be suffered to hold too large a taking of copy. - 


1865 Keader'19 Aug, 199 The sponge fishery. .is: chiefly 
carried'on by companionships of from twenty to thirty boats, 
for.mutial support and protection. 1883: Z¢r7n, Rev, Apr.. 


1 + 


707. 


489 The manuscript is given to a number of men who are 
arranged in a group, which is called a ‘companionship’, 
and these are, or ought to be, occupied continuously on the 
book'till it is done. - 

4. The dignity of a Companion in an order of 
knighthood. 

1870 Daily News 19 Jan., Five Companionships are also 
distributed. 1879 Queen's Regul. in Navy List July (1882) 
486/2 The buckle of the Companionship of the Bath. 

Company (ko mpini), sb. Forms: 3 com- 
painie, 3-5 compaygni(e, -paigny(e, -ie, 
-payny(e, 3-7 companye, -ie, 4 compagnie, 
-peynye, -ie, -payne, 6 compeigny, -pani, (5 
compeney,-pony, 6-penie,-pene), 4-company; 
also 4 cumpaignye, -paynye, -peny, 4-5 cum- 
pany(e, 5 cumpane, 6 -painy, -pane. [a. OF. 
cum, compargiiie, -pagnte, -pegnie, in AFr. com- 
paynie (Britton), = Pr. companhia, Cat. companyta, 
Sp. compaiila, Pg. companhia, It. compagnia, a 
Romanic formation in -Za on stem cont-fagit-: see 
Companion. OF. had also compagne, compaigne, 
compaine (:-Rom. type companza, compagna), 
which is app. represented by compayzes in sense 8.] 

1. Companionship, fellowship, society; ‘f also 
trausf. of things. J company: in the society of 
others, amidst other people, as opposed to alove ; 


. also, altogether, in all (0ds.). 


c1zs0 Old Kent, Serm.in O. £. Afisc. (1872) 31 Deseufe}rd 
of po compainie of gode and of alle his angles. 1340 Ha- 
Pote Pr. Consc. 6844 In whas company pai sal ay duelle. 
1393 Gowrr Coxf ILI. 72 To take His compaigny. ¢1440 
Gesta Rom. u. xiv, (Roxb,) 312 My sone .. be wele ware of 
womans companye, 1868 Grarron Chyon. 11. 372 Yet 
before we come there, we shall not be three hundreth in 
companie. 1607 Suaxs. Cor, 1. iii. 54 Most glad of your 
Company. 1655 GurnaLe Cho. in Arm. xv, § 2 (1669) 1121/2 
That we may be rid of both your companies at once. rrr 
Appison Sfect. No. 9027, 1 was often_in Company with 
a Couple of charming Women. 1872 E, Peacock A/abel 
Heron II, i. 2 His desire for his sister's company. 1882 J. 
Parrer Afpost. Life 1.85, I thank God I can walk out in 
company ! 

Sig. & 1639 Worton Rules of Arch. (1676) 9 Dorique pillar 
. known by his place when he is in Company, and by the 
peculiar Ornament of his Frize..when he is alone. 

b, Phrases. Zo bear, + do, + hold, keep (a. person) 
company : to give a person one’s company; to 
accompany. 70 part (t/ose) company (with): to 
cease to be companions, or a companion of. For 


company : for company’s sake. 

¢ 1300 Beket axe If eni so wod were, That Seint Thomas 
consaillede and cumpaignye bere. ¢1x330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 73 Scho bare him company. ¢1374 Citaucer Jroylus 
I. #7 This which thou me dost for companie. ¢1385 — 
L.G. W. 1404 Hipsiphile § Medea, Dide hym al honour 
& compaynye. x483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 415/3 Anthonye 
whyche wrote hys lyf and helde hym companye. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. u. vii, These greyhoundes shal kepe 
youcompany. 1709 Lond. Gaz, No, 4521/1 The Anglesea 
and Sunderland lost Company with us. 1720 De For Capt. 
Singleton vii. (1840) 116 If gold .. did not..cause us to part 
companies. 1732 Pore Ess. Afeu 1, 112 His faithful dog 
shall bear him company. 1864 Tennyson Lx. Ard. 34 The 
little wife would weep for company. x884 W. C. Sautu A’idd- 
vostan 72 Itis her place to keep me company. 1886 MorLey 
Pattison's Mem, in Crit. Mise, 111,171 Our instructor parts 
company from us too soon. 

c. Lo keep company (with): to associate with, 
frequent the society of; esp. (vitdgar and dial.) to 
associate as lovers or as a lover, to ‘court’. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 730 To drinke and make good 
cheere, and keepe company with them. rg98 Suaxs, Aferry 
W,. wm. ii. 73 The Gentleman is of no _hauing, hee kept 
companie with the wilde Prince. 16x Biste 1 Cor. v. 11. 
1715-25 W. Broome Odyssey (J. s.v. Keep, She could not 
approve of a young woman keeping company with men, 
without the permission of father or mother. 186 Dickens 
Gt. Expect. vii, 1 offered to your sister to keep company, 
and to be asked in church, 1861 SaLa Twice round Clock 
z12 The young women with whom I have (to adopt the 
term current in domestic service) ‘kept company’. 1873 
Tristram Afoad xiii. 236 Theoleanders and the water always 
keeping, company, and preserving each other. fs 

. Proverbial expressions, as H%s voon is better 
thait his company, Two's company, three’s none, 


Company tr distress makes trouble less. 

1617 Hieron Wés. (1619-20) II, 254 We would rather haue 
his’ roome then his companie. _1732 BrrKecey Akiphr. I. 
113 We had rather have their Room than their Company. 
1732 T. Fuster Guomol, (Hazl.), Two is company, but three 
isnone. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam 4 Eve ix. 124 ‘Two's com- 
pany and three’s trumpery, my dear’. 

+2. Sexual connexion. Os, 

1386 Cuaucer Kuts. T. 1433 Noght wol I knowe the 
compaignye of man. 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour 3 Thamar 
that had company with her husbondes fader. 1549 Latimer 

~and Serut bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 56 He hadde no bodilye 
companie wyth hyr. 166 Surr. & Markn. Country Farm 
vit. xxxiv, The female .. ceaseth .. to admit the companie 
of the male. . ; 

3. concer. A number of individuals assembled or 
associated together; an -assemblage, party, or 
band ; esd, one of retainers or followers: a retinue 
or train ; also, of beasts Or birds. : > 


.c 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 88 Pe compaygnie pat -. to hire 
cam. @1300 X. Hori: 879 Horn and his compaynye Gunne 
“after hem. ¢ 2340 Czzsor AT, 3992 (Fairf.) Of folke ij com- 
panys-comis ‘with me. ¢.1386° Cuaucer Prot. 24 Well nine 
and twentie ‘in-a compagnie Of sondry folk: ~ 1393 Gower 
Conf-1Il-12z The lusty compaignie OF foules by.the morwe 


COMPANY. 


singe, 1848-9 (Mar.) B%. Com. Prayer 2 The gloryous 
company of the Apostles. x6rz Biste Song Sok ho A 
company of horses in Pharaohs chariots. 1652 Neepitant 
tr. Sedden’s Mare Cl. 99 A companie of above thirtic the 
most eminent among them [Lawyers]. 1864 Coucn Brit, 
Fishes U1, 158 It {furbot) appears to wander..in small 
companies. 1870 L’Estraxce Aliss Alitford 1. ii. 37 The 
company in the inside [of the coach]. . being tolerably quiet. 

+b, An asseniblage, collection, or multitude of 


things. Obs. 

1577 B. Goocs Heresbach's Ausé. 1. (1586) 27 It putteth 
out a great company of small rootes. x605 T. Hutton 
Reason for Refusal 4x An infinite company of the like 
instances might be giuen. 1621 Burton Anat. Aled. 1. iii. 
vir. (1651) 359 Cotys .. that brake a company of fine glasses 
presented to him. 1677 Hace Prin. Orig. Man. 1. vii. 
203 The infinite company of Islands lying between the 
Continent of China and Nova Guinea. : 

+e. Formerly great company, and the like, were 
used in the sense of ‘a greatnumber’: cf. colloquial 


‘great lot’. Ods. 

@1298 Prov. Aired xxxiv. 709 in O. E. Misc. 138 Puru 
his lore and genteleri, he amendit huge companie, 1297 
R. Grouc. (1724) 370 Gret compaynye of hey men. .were bo 
in Scotlonde. ¢ 1325 Aletr. Hon. 160 Scho. .saw com gret 
compaynye Of fair maidens, 


4. collect. Persons casually or temporarily brought 
into local association, travelling companiorship, 
etc, More loosely, with the notion of companion- 
ship obscured, ‘ People such as prevent solitude or 
privacy’; and so applicable to a single person. 


Obs, exc. as referred to §. 

c1440 York Afyst. xx. 12 Hamward I rede we hye .. Be- 
cause of Company Pat will wende in oure waye. ¢ 1840 
Pilgr. T.168in Thyane's Animadz. (1865 82, I was my-selue, 
& company had non. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxxii. 11870) 
294 Where there is great resorte of company..in churche, 
in sessyons, and market-places. 1596 Suaxs. Jam. Sho. wv. 
v.26 But soft, Company ts comming here. [ZuterVincentio.) 
1693 Luttree Brief Hed. (1857: 11L. 18 Ponicany coming in, 
they made off, and left the dead man behind on Blackheath. 
1722 Yourn, thro’ Eng. I, 76 Its [Hampstead’s] nearness 
to London brings so many loose Women .. that modest 
Company areasham’d to appert here. Afod. 1 hoped we 
should be private here, but I find we have company, 

b. The person or persons with whom one volun- 
tarily or habitually associates; companions or 
associates collectively, esp. with reference to their 
character; in various phrases, as Zo know a man 
by his company, to kecp good or bad company, to be 


addicted to low company, ete. 

x601 Dent Pathiv, Heaven 312 As a manis, so is his com. 
pany. 1620 SHecton Qurx, IL], xxiii. 162 You shall know 
the Parson by his Company, 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. 
Wks. 1042 I. 152 Unfortunate in the choice of his political 
cepany: ved 

Jig. 1633 G. Hervert Temple, Church-porch xxiii, Houses 
are built by rule, and common-iwealths.. Who lives by rule 
then, keeps good companie. 

ce. Gool company, bad company, and the like, 
are said of one or more persons with reference to 
their companionable qualities ; also jig. of things. 

1637 Sir H. Brount Voy, Levant (ed. 2 8 Drinke..which 
made them fittercompany for the Divell, then fora Christian, 
3653 Watton Angler 2 Good company makes the way 
seem shorter. /did. 46 At Trout-Hal .. there is usually an 
Angler that proves good company. 1670 Eacnarp Cont. 
Clergy 36 Now, such stuff [Greek and Latin] being out of 
fashion, is esteemed but very bad company. 1712 SreEeLe 
Speet, No. 462 ? 1 He is very pleasant Company. 1845, 
TForp Handbk. Spain 147 No company is better than bad 
company. x870 Emerson Soc. § Solit. Wks. (Bohn: IIL. 3 
Dante was very bad_ company, and was never invited to 
dinner. 1887 Haut Caine Deemster xl. 261 He [the dog] 
was now my constant company. ; 

5. A gathering of people for social intercourse or 
entertainment; a social party; a circle. Formerly 
a reunion or assembly of more public character. 

fe x328 Kindh. or 1727 in O. E. Leg (Horstm. 1875), Win 
bigan to failli To pat ilke compaygni.} 1653 WaLion Angler 
46 Another of the company that shall be nameless. 1665 
Bovet Occas. Refi. v. ix. (1675 328 As welcome as she is unto 
the best Companies, 1727 Swirr Gulliver 1.1. 103 Drank to 
her ladyship’s health. . which made the company laugh. 1774 
Cnesterr. Ledd, I, Advt. 14 He presumed his Son might 
thereby be domesticated in the best foreign companies, 
180z Mar. Epcewortu Morad 7. (181611. 219 Talked of .. 
in public companies at... Berlin. 18gx Heres Friends in C. 1. 
1, [can add little or nothing to the pleasure of any company. 

b. (without a or f/.). Guests collectively; one 


or more persons invited or entertained. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 45 My company stay my com- 
ming. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt, Zxemp. u.2 They had more 
company than wine. 1732 BexxeLtey Adciphr. vit. § 34 
Company came in, which put an end to our conversation, 
319775 JOHNSON Led, Mrs. Lhrate 10 June, Hector had com- 
pany in his house. 1883 Luoyp £5) § Flow Il. 97, I see 
some more company arriving. | 

@. Society. arch. (attrib.: see 10.) | ; 

1576 Freminc Panop. Efist. 372 Ignoraunce is suche an ime 
pediment in man .. it maketh him unfit for good companie. 
@x687 Perry Pol, Arith. (1690) 73 To put on better Ap- 

arel when he appears in Company. @x7eo Daypen /J.), 

‘conversation with the best company of both sexes. 1767 
Forpyce Ser. Fug, Women (ed. 4) 1. i, 26 To let them see 
Company.” 7806-7, Beresrorp Miseries Hum, Life:1826) 
vi, Concl., The practice of ‘going into company’ as the 
phrase is. — . oe : : 
“ d. In the: phrase Zo -tvansgress, etc. 722 good 
company there is association of senses 4 and 5. 
. 1817 Edin: Mag. Aug., Though it was a disgrace for ladies 
to be seen drunk, yet_ it was. none to be’a little intoxicated 


COMPANY. 


in good company. 1888 M. Morris Claverhouse i. 6 In 
this respect at least Claverhouse sinned in good company. 
1888 R. P, Laurie in times 17 Aug. 8/6 If I am wrong, I 
have erred in very good company. x 

8. A body of persons combined or incorporated 
for some common object, or for the joint execution 
or performance of anything; es. a medieval trade 
guild, and hence, a corporation historically repre- 
senting such, as in the London*' City Companies’. 

1389 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 35 The dettes bat he owen to 
Alderman & be compayne. 1497-8 Old City Ace. Bh. in 
Archzol, Fru. XLIV, A writing sealid by the hoole 
Compeigny. 1533 Suxy !Vills(18501 125, I gyff and bequethe 
tothecompany of Ihe colegein Bury. 1540 Act32 Hen. VITT, 
c. 42 § 4 xcept hee be a Freeman of the same Corporation 
and Company. «1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vit. v. §9 The 
bequeathing of .. ample possessions to religious companies, 
1839 Penny Cycl XIV. 118/2 In the city of London there 
are 89 companies or guilds, eight of which are practically 
extinct.. Most of the companies possess what is called a 
livery. 1868 Bricut Sf. on Lreland 14 March, I never 
heard of much good that was done by all the money of the 
London Companies. 1884 Daly News 23 Sept. 3/2{ Hopping] 
It takes ten persons and five bins to make a ‘company’, 
two persons working to a bin. 

b. A party of players, a theatrical corps; for- 
merly also a band of musicians. 

1§03 in Leland Coé2. {17701 111. App. 265 Amonge the saide 
lordes and the qweene was in order Johannes and his com- 
panye, the minstrills of musicke, etc. 1613 in Crt. ¢ Times 
Fas, { 1848) I. 253 Burbage’s company were acting at the 
Globe the play of Henry VIII. 1716 Lapy M. W. Mox- 
tacue Lett, xvili, The king's company of French comedians 
play here every night. @ 1734 Dennis (J.), There were 
seven companies of players in the town. 1872 Morey 
Voltaire 1886) 111 The rigour of the rule did not forbid 
theatrical performances, when any company, even a com- 
pany of marionettes, came into the neighbourhood 

7. Commerce. An association formed to carry on 
some commercial or industrial undertaking. 

‘When there are only a few individuals associated, it is 
most commonly called a cofpartnery, the term company 
being usually applied to large associations..who conduct 
their operations by means of agents acting under the orders 
of a Board of directors’ (McCulloch Dict. Cosi. s.v.). 

Exclusive or Joint Stock Company: one having a certain 
amount of Joint Stock (q.v.) divided into transferable shares, 
and managed for the common advantage of the shareholders 
by a body of responsible directors, 

Open or Regulated Company: one which does not possess 
a joint stock, the members trading on their own stack and 
at their own risk. Chartered Company: see CHARTERED. 

Limited (Liability: Company: one in which the liability 
of the members is limited, usually to the amount of capital 
subscribed by each, 

Fokn Company {the East India Company): see Joun, 

1353 Note in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 265 The mysteree and 
company of the Marchants Aduenturers of the Citie of 
London. 1899 AVinute-bh. E. Ind, Co. in H. Stevens Dawn 
Brit Trade 1886: 10 That ther Ll. would. .geave the Com- 
panie a warraunt to proceade in the viage. 1694 Cito Disc, 
Trade (ed. 4) 110 Companies of Merchants are of two sorts, 
viz. Companies in joint stock, such as the Kast-India-Com- 
pany, the Morea-Company..and the Greenland-Company 
..the other sorts are Companies who trade not by a joint 
stock, but only are under a government and regulation, such 
are the Hamborough-Company, the Turkey-Company, the 
Eastland-Company, the Muscovia-Company. 1776 ADAM 
Sauta HV, N. v. i. 1869 II, 325 In a joint-stock company 
«each member can .transfer his share to another person, 
and thereby introduceanew member. 1800[see CHARTERED 
zr). 1855 Macautay “ist. Eng. UI. xvi, The Mall. .is lined 
by the stately houses of banking companies, railway com- 
panies, and insurance companies. 1863 Burton BA. Hunter 
25x Scott used to say that the Bannatyne Club was the only 
sticcessful joint-stock company he ever invested in. 1889 
Times Dec., The South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
the Stokers’ Strike. zl 

b. ‘The partner or partners ina firm whose names 
are not included in the style or title; generally 
contracted to Co., Costr. 

oe Depos. Fohu Hawkins in Arb. Garner V. 231 The 
said Sir William Garrard ard Company, did also then pro- 
vide, prepare, and tade in those ships much wares. 1677 
Lond, Direct, 11878 , Edw. Clark and Compa. Cheap side. 
Lbid., Mr, Sherbrook, Company, with Mr. Clark in Cheap- 
side, 1877 (title, A Catalogue of Standard Works published 
by Charles Griffin & Company. See Co. 

(contemptuous.) 19757 Cuestenr, Lett, IV. 92 He is re- 
solved to make a push at the Duke of N., Pitt, and Co. 


8. Avil. a. A body of soldiers; +a host, a troop. 

¢1380 Wye Hs. (1880) 58 A prest..is an aungel of pe 
lord of compaynes. c14go Moe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 562/30 
Alaris, acompany of hors. 1535 CoverDaLe Fide. vii. 20 
All the thre companies blewe with y trompettes, and brake 
the pitchers. 1636 Bunt Voy. Levant 6 The Venetians... 
keepe it with strong companies both of Horse and Foot. 
z6yr Hospes Levielh, u. xx. tog A very small company of 
souldiers, surprised by an army, 1727-5x CriamBers Cycé, 
s.v., The French, .also have their /ree companies who never 
enter the body of any regiment, and coipanies of oridon- 
nance who. .consist of the gendarmes and light-horse, 1874 
Bouter, Avms § Arm. vii, ror At the first each body, 
uniform and complete in itself, formed a company. 

b. spec. A sub-division of an infantry regiment 
commanded by a captain, and corresponding to a 
troop of hors2 and a datiery of artillery. | 

Independent company: ‘A Company of Foot-Soldiers .. 
that is not imbody’d in a Regiment’ (Kersey 1708'. 

rg90 Ste J. Smyti Dése. [eapons.7 Such great bands. .are 
..readie,,to bes employed in whole compan’es under their 
Captaines. r596Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, ww.ii, 46 There's nota Shirt 
and a halfe in allmy Company, 1598 Barret Theor, IWarres 
u, i, 15 The Campe-maister deuides his regiment inte com- 
panies. 1642 Declar. Lords & Com. jor Raising Forces 
aa Dec.-7 That the Dragooners be put into Companies, And 
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that one hundred and twelve be allotted to a Company. 
1644 Mitton “duc. (1738) 137 To the convenience of a foot 
company, or interchangeably two Troops of Cavalry, 1722 
De Foe Col. Fack (1840) 242, 1..sold my company in the.. 
regiment. 1844 Regul. §& Ord. Ariuty 135 Captains are’ to 
pay their own ‘Troops and Companies. 

9. Naut. +a. A fleet of merchant vessels. Ods. 

1530 Patscr, 207/2 Company or meyny of shippes, //o¢te. 
175t Cuampers Cyc., Company of Ships .. a fleet of mer- 
chant-vessels, who make a kind of charter-party among 
themselves .. they engage not to quit one another, but to 
defend each other reciprocally, during their voyage. These 
associates, in the Mediterranean, are called conserves, 

b. (in full ship's company) ‘The whole crew 
of any ship, including her officers, men, and boys.’ 

1610 SHAKS. 7e2f. 11. 11. 178 The King, and all our com- 
pany else being dround. 1667 Peeys Diary (1879) 1V. 444 
Two of our ship’s companies did desert their ship. 169. 
Narporoucn Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (a711 43, I doubte 
not the success of my Voyage, though the Company thought 
twould be dangerous, 1719 De For Crusoeix8403 II. ix. 213 
The..ship’s company consisted of sixty-five men. 1836 
Marryvat Midsh, Easy xxvii, The ship’s company were 
mustered, 

10. attrib. and Comd., as (sense 5) contpany- 
china, -face, -manners, -trim ; (sense 7) company. 
account, fund, -promoting ; (sense 8) company- 
drill, -match, -officer; company-boat (see quot.); 
company-keeper, one who keeps company ; (@.) 
a frequenter of company, esp. in bad sense, a re- 
veller; (d.) a ‘follower,’ wooer. Also company- 
keeping sd. and atir7d. 

1660 T. Wittsrorp Scales Commerce it, Iv. 212 What 
things soever a Merchant delivers..whether for Proper, 
Factorage, or *Company-account in money or wares.. is 
Creditor. 1872 H. W. Taunt Afap of Thames 31/2 My 
boat is what is termed in Oxford phrase, a *Company boat 
..a broad gig, with side-seats from the back rail, and an 
awning. 1866 Mrs Carcyte Ledt. III, 336 Ten cups of 
*company-china. 1890 Glasgow Herald 18 Aug. 10/1 The 
movements included *company drill, manual and firing 
exercises, ¢1805 Mar. Encewortu ks. (Reldg.) I. 350 
Miss Fanshaw had now resumed her *company face and 
attitude, 1835 Mas. Cartyre Leét, 11, 259, I have had to 
put on my company face to-night. «1655 Roxb. Ballads 
VI. 368 Rather than such a Jack as thee should’st be my 
*company-keeper, I'll marry with a Beggar-man. 1668 
Perys Diary 30 May, One Richards, a tailor and great 
company-keeper. 1756 Totpervy Tivo Orphans UI. 202 
Company-keepers of froward and skittish women, 1877 E. 
Peacock N. IW. Lincolush. Gloss., Company-keeper, a 
female companion to a lady. ‘Faber’s wife used to be 
comp'ny-keeper to Miss Alexander’. xg92 A. Day £ug. 
Secretarte (1625) 141 Your *company-keeping is .: without 
any order.. your pastime recklesse, 1626 W. Fenner 
Hidden Manna (1652 A 4b, He knowes that drunkennesse 
and company-keeping is a sinne. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nich, 
xii, A company-keeping, loveemaking, pleasant sort of 
manner. 1861 —Gt, Expect. xxiii, Keeping a_ bashful 
watch upon my *company-manners, 1 Regul. §& Ord. 
Arury 226 *Company Officers, comprehending Captains and 
Subalterns. 1890 Pal? Mall G. 3 July 2/2 *Company- 
promoting has become a business, 1879 F; W. Ropinson 
Coward Conse. 1. ix, Marcus found a dress-suit for his 
brother, and put him once more into *company-trim. 

Company (k»'mpini), v. Forms: see prec. sb. 
{a.OF. compaignie-r, f. as compaignon COMPANION.) 

1. ¢rans. To goin company with, to accompany ; 
to keep company with, have society with. arch. 

¢ 1340 Cursor Al, 12379 (1 Trin.) Whenne pei had companyed 
him so Forp in pees he badhem go. 1494 Fanyan vi. clxxii. 
167 Dayly resorted to hym men of Wylshyre. .tyll yt he was 
strongly companyed. 1526 TINDALE Acts x. 28 A jewe to 
company or to come unto an alient. 1574 J. Jones Nad. 
Beginning Grow. Things 19 If a contagious . person shall 
frequent and company one notinfected. x6xx Suaxs. Cys1d, 
v. v. 408, I am Sir The Souldicr that did company these 
three. 1616 Drums. or Hawtu. Son. 6 Best companied 
when most I am alone. 1623 Cockrram 1, Vnfit to Com- 
pany any one. /zsociable. 1798 Soutney Alonodr., Ximal- 
poca, He shall.. company Down to the western palace of 
his rest The Princeof Glory. 1814 Cary Danie (Chandos 
ed.) 209 The fair dame...companicd By Statius and myself, 
pursued the wheel. 

Jig. a 1625 Fretcuer Q, Corinth 1. i, Your goodness 
companies your greatness, x7x8 Prion Pocms 477 Rage 
companies our Hate. 


+2. To associate in companionship. Qds. 

1450 Merlin xxii. 388 The xl knyghtes that with hem 
were conpanyed. 1534 Wintrinton Tadlyes Offices 1 
{1540) 23 Reason .. doth allure and companyeth men to- 
gythers by a naturall socyete. x590 Martowe Edw, J/, 
v.i, To company my heart with sad laments, 

3. zztr. To keep company, associate, or consort. 

2387 Trevisa Deser, Brit. (Caxton) 35 Bicause they com- 
panye with englisshmen. 1g03 Hawes Lxam/p. Virt. ix. 
168 Praynge me to company with her noblenesse. 31548 
Unpatt, etc. Lrasm. Par. Alatt, ix. 58, I cumpany with the 
Publicains and sinners, 165: Hones Leviath. m1, xiii. 288 
To have companyed with the first and prime Apostles. 1842 
H. YD. Manxinc Sev. (1838 1. xxv. 378 Those with 
whom we have here companied through the long years of our 
earthly sojourn. 2885 te Cotrrtocr in Law Rep. 15Q, 
Bench 137 Sending a sane man to company with madmen, 

tb. ‘To cohabit (zit). ee 

e¢1400 MaAuNDEV. xxviii. (1839) 288 What man. .that hathe 

companyed with hire, 1g79 Furke Heskins’ Pari. 93 They 
had companyed with their wiues. 160g Syivester Di 
Bartas 1. ii, (1641' 12/2 The lusty Heav’n with Earth doth 
company, 1680 Aus. Stilling fleet's Sern. 21 Unlawful 
to company with any other Woman as his own Wife. 

c. absol, in prec. senses. 

x61x Biste Susanna 58 Vnder what. tree didst thou take 
them companying together? 1643 Burroucnes Exp. fosea 
xvi. (1652) 424 When men seek to-company for their own 
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ends, 1833 Cuatners Const, Man (1835) I. vi. 265 When 
men of very acute sensibilities company together. 

+4. intr. ‘To bea gay companion’ (J.). Obs. 

xsox Spenser AZ. Hubberd 506 Uf thee list unto the Court 
to throng .. there thou needs must learne, to laugh, to lie, 
To face, to forge, to scoffe, to companie. 7 

Hence Companying wd/. sb. . 

z5s0 Bate Afol. 35 A companyenge of men with their 
owne wyves. 1577 fest. 12 Patriarchs 29 Continual com- 
panyings do not always work wickedness. 1608-r1 Bp Hatt 
Lepisi. ut. ix. (1627) 33x Companying with infidels may not 
be simply coridemned. 1648 G. Gittespie Usefull Case 
(1649) 5 A conversing and companying with wicked persons. 

Companyon, -oun, obs. ff. Companion. 

+Co-mpanyship. Oés. Companionship. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasm. Par. Fohu 104 b, Nowe because 
I do leaue theim as touching companiship of body. 

Comparability (ky:mparabiliti). [f. L. com- 
parabil-is + -1ty¥ : cf. mod.F. comparadbilité.] 
The quality of being comparable. 

1843 Ref. Brit. Assoc. 19 The superiority in conveniencé 
and comparability, of the method of deviations, over that of 
torsion. 1882 Nature X XVI. 294 The comparability of the 
observations. : 7 

Comparable (kpmparib’l), a [a. F. com- 
parable, ad. L. comparabil-is, f. compara-re to 
COMPARE: see -BLE.] Z 

1. Able to be compared, capable of comparison 
(with). " 

7433 Lyoc. Piler. Sowle 11. Wii. (1859) 56 Bytwene the 
and me this maner of lykenes is not comparable. 158r 
J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 4956, Many..in all re: 
spectes comparable with you. 1636 Heatey Theophrastus, 
To Rdr., The French is. .yet in no degree comparable with 
the learned languages, 1870 Bowen Logiciv. 64 The Marks 
.. by means of which it is comparable..with other things. 
1881 Locxverin Nature No. 614. 324 In this way we insurea 
considerable number of absolutely comparable observations, 

2. Worthy of comparison ; proper, or fit to be 
compared ; to be compared (Za). 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 388/1 None comparable to hyr in 
wytte and wysdom. ¢ 1510 More Picus Wks. 27Thoushalt no 
pleasure comparable finde To thinwarde gladnes of a vertu- 
ousminde. 1667 H. More Disc. Faith (1713) 584 No Tradi- 
tion can be ofany comparable Authority tothis. 1716-8 Lapy 
M.W. Montaaue Lett, I. xxxviii, 154 Some other mosques. . 
not comparable in point of magnificence to this, 1856 P. E, 
Dove Logic Chr. Fatih, v. i. 301 This Holy Being has no 
comparable antagonist. 

Hence Co-mparableness. 

1731 in Baitey ; whence in mod. Dicts. 

Comparably (kpmparablij, adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY ¥,]_ In a comparable manner. 

1612-5 Br, Haut Contempl. O. 1.1. iii, None in all Egypt 
or Midian was comparably fit for this embassage. a 1716 
Sout Sem, V. 420 There is no nation ..which despise .. 
their clergy or priesthood comparably to the English. x726 
tr. Gregory's Astron. I, 176 The Area..doth not comparably 
differ from the Sector of a Circle. 

+Comparage, v. Ods, rare—', [ad. OF. com- 
parager (still in local use) to compare: cf. dis- 
parage.| trans. To compare, liken. 

arzgso Kut. de la Tour cxix, (1868) 163 Therfore God 
comparuged a good woman unto a precious margarite. 

+ Comparate, @. and sd. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
parat-us compared, comparative, pa. pple. of con- 
parare to COMPARE. ] 


A. adj. Of comparison, comparative. 

x6s0 Baxter Saints’ R.1v. To Rdr. (1662) 831 The choice 
that followeth the comparate act of the Intellect. 1656 
Sanperson Serv. (1689) 185 A threefold reference .. either 
relate .. or disparate .. or comparate, 1668 Wittins Read 
Char. 39 Transcendental Relations of Action Comparate 
are such as do concern Divers things. : 

B. sb. Logic. A thing compared with another. 

1657 Gaute Saf. Just. 103 And yet offend against no 
Logicall Law or Canon of Comparates. 1680 Darcarxo 
Deaf & Dumb Man's Tutor 69 \T.) Particles. that owe 
their origine to the topick of the comparates; such as, than, 
much, more, etc. . 

+Comparate, v. Obs. rare, [f. L. com- 
parat- ppl. stem of conipardre to COMPARE: see 
-ATE, and,cf. separate.) trans, To compare. 

1432-50 tr. Aigdex (Rolls) I. 67 Storyes, the whiche do 
comparate the places of Sodomye to Paradise afore the 
subuersion of theyme. i 

+Compara‘tion. Obs. [ad. L. comparation-em, 
n.ofaction f.comparare to COMPARE: cf. comparison, 
the earlier repr. of the same word through OF.] 

1. The action of comparing. Comparison. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 347/4 ‘This excellence. anppietsh 
by manyfold comparacion. ¢rgoo A/elusine 17 Riches 
without comparacion. 1530 Parser. Introd. 28 Adjectyyes 
have thre degrees of comparation, 1677 Gave Crt. Gentiles 
IIL. 1v. Proem 5 The Comparation and comprehension of 
several individual things under one commun notion. : 

+2, Preparation, provision; =L. compardtio, 
Obs.-° 1623 Cocreram, Contparation, provision. + | 

Comparative (kgmporritiv), a. (sb.). [ad-L, 
coutparativ-us of or pertaining to comparison, f. 
contparat- ppl. stem of compard-re: see -IVE. Cf. 
F. comparatif, ive] A. adj. 

L. Of or pertaining to comparison ; that compares 
or involves comparison. : 

x6oz Fuisecke end Pt. Parallel Déd. 1A comparative 
discourse of the lawes, 19754 Epwarps Freed. [Vill 11. x; gt. 
An Act of Choice or Preference is a comparative Act, 
wherein the Mind acts with Reference to.. Things that are 
compared. 3845 G. E. Day tr. Szszon'’s Antue..Chem. 1. 
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214 The comparative analyses of the blood of the hepatic 
vein and of the vena porte, 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. i. 18 
The Comparative method of investigation. 


b. spec. Involving comparison of different 
branches of a science or subject of study; as com- 
parative anatomy, philology, etc. So comparative 
anatomist, one versed in comparative anatomy. 

1675 Grew (é7¢/e\, Comparative Anatomy of the Trunks of 
Plants. 1765 J. Grecory Compar. View § 1 (R.) The compa- 
rative anatomy of brute animals. 1855 Owen Shel. § Teeth 
296 The species restored by Cuvier from fossil remains. . The. 
great comparative anatomist called it anoplotherium. 1868 
Freeman -Vorm. Cong, (1876) II. ix, 357 Belong less to the 
province of the historian than to that of the comparative 
mythologist. 1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Breakf--t. vi. 175 
You must have comparative theology as you have com- 
parative anatomy. 1882 Tiures 18 Mar. 4/5 Comparative 
art ‘history was in as primitive a stagé as comparative 
philology. ga ; 

2. Gram, Applied to that derived form of an 
adjective or adverb used, in comparing two objects 
of thought, to express a higher degree of the 
quality or attribute denoted by the simple word, as 
tra-er, often-er (or to the periphrasis used in the 
same sense, as more tree, more ofteiz) ; the adjective 
or adverb being then said to be 2 the comparative 


degree. Cf. COMPARISON, PosIvIvE. 

2447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 161 Envye Be twyx 
them tweyn owyth no more to be Than is be twyn a posa- 
tyye and a comparatyve degre. zg9r Perciva.e Sp. Dict. 
Biiij, The comparatiue exceedeth the positiue. 1669 Mrt- 
ton Lat, Gram., There be two degrees above the positive 
word itself, The comparative, and superlative. 1824 L. 
Murray Zug, Gram. (ed. 5) I. 397 If the members in com- 
parative sentences are short. 1876 Mason Lug. Gram. 
(ed. 2x) 397 The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that 
form of it by means of which we show that one thing, or set 
of things, possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater 
degree than ‘another thing, or set of things. 

3. Estimated by comparison ; considered as com- 
pared with something else. 

.1897 Bacon Coulers Good & Evil vi. (Arb.) 147 The. . blos- 
some is a positiue good, although the remoue of it to giue 
place to the-fruite be a comparatiue good. 1746 JorTin 
Dise. Truth Chr. Relig. iv.(R.), The Christian institution 
ought to take place of the Mosaic upon account of the 
comparative weakness and unprofitableness of the first 
covenant. 1822 Craio Lect, Drawing ii. x09 The different 
processes of painting, and their comparative advantages, 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) IV. 28 The comparative claims 
of pleasures and wisdom, : P 

. In mod. use often denoting a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the quality, condition, etc., 
spoken of: That is such when compared with 
something else implied or thought of ; not positive 
or absolute; relative. (Cf. ComPARATIVELY 2 b.) 

2774 Goins. Nat, Hist. (1776) VI. 345 This comparative 
neglect of food. .found in all the tribes of fresh water fishes. 
1838 Lytton Alice 36 It is scarcely right ..to commit 
Evelyn to the care of comparative strangers. 1875 JEVONS 
Money (1878) 31 A matter of comparative indifference. 1877 
Lapy Rrassey Vay, Stmdean: xiv, 1 sat out in the open air 
in comparative comfort. _ . 

‘+4. Quick at comparisons’ (Schmidt). Aemorous. 
Cf. Comparison 3 b. 

1596 Suaks, x Hen, IV, 1, it. 90 Thou. .art indeed the most 
oe eae rascallest sweet yong Prince. 

+5. ?Serving as a means of comparison. Ods, 

x6rx Suaxs. Cyd, u iii. 134 Thou wer't dignified pnoten 
..if 'twere made Comparatiue for your Vertues, to be stil’d 
gags Hangman of his Kingdome. [But perhaps this 
is 6. : 

+6. Comparable, worthy to be compared. Ods. 

1632 Le Grys Velleius 159. 1686 J. Serjeant Fist. 
Afonast. Convent. 54 Their Apparel being comparative to 
that of the Dominicans, or Praedicants. 1973 J, Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) u. 614 Beholding all in tears, and Adam 
stretch’d So on his Couch, comparative with death. * 8x9 
Byron ¥aaxz u. exxxvii, None Had suffer'd more ;—his 
hardships were comparative To those related in my grane 
dad's Narrative. — . 

+7. In competition or rivalry. Ods. 

1654 tr. Seudery'’s Curia Polit. 117, I never suffered m 
profit and advantage to be competitors, or comparative wit! 
my glory and renown. 

B. sb. 

1. Gram. The comparative degree (see A. 2); 
an adjective or adverb in the comparative degree. 

xggo Pauscr. Introd. 28 We and the -latines forme our 
comparatives and superlatyves out of-our.posytives, 1612 

Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) 18. x680 Firmen Patriarchs 
ut. § 5 In the comparative I maintain the mischiefs to a 
State to be less universal under a tyrant king. .1765 W. 
‘Warp Ess. Gram. 346 Some comparatives form a super- 
lative by adding 7zost to their end, -as ether, i.e. lower, 


nethermost, etc, 1873 Morris Hist. Outl. Eng. Accid. 107 


‘Older and oldest are the ordinary comparatives now in use. 
+2. A thing or person to be compared; a com- 
peer, rival. Ods. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. Proem-xiii, Lyonell..Kyng should 
have been ..without comparatyfe. ¢z6rz Beau. & FL. 
4 Plays, Tr. Love iv, Gerrard ever was His full comparae 
tive: My uncle loves him, As he loves Ferdinand, 

_ +3. One ready to-make comparisons: .cf. A. 4. | 
san the Shakspere quot. is doubtful and may well belong 
Qe 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. IV, mt. ii. 67 To laugh at gybin 
Boyes, and stand the push OF cuery Beardlesse vain Com 
parative. 1823 Lamn dia Ser. 1. xxiii, (1865) 180 No ras- 


cally comparative insults a Beggar, or thinks of weighing 


purses with him. 
“Vou. IT, 
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Comparatively (k/mpr'ritivli), adv. [f. 
prec. + ~Ly 2.] 

“1. Grani, Tn a comparative sense ; so as to express 
the comparative degree. 

1571 Gotoinc Calvin on Ps, xxxi. 11 The letter [Mem] is 
ofttimes taken comparatively among the Hebrews, ; 

2. By way of comparison, in comparison with 
something else. 

1597 Bacon _Coulers Good §& Evil vi, (Arb) 146 The good 
or euil which is remoued may be esteemed good or euil com- 
paratively and not positiucly or simply. 1637 Gittesrie 
Eng.-Pop. Cerem. w. iii. 14 Things considered absolutely 
and by themselves, not comparatively and in relation to 
other things. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. 1. xi, 48 Com- 
paratively unto those flames hee is but yet in Balneo. x73 
DesaGuiters Fires Impr.47 The Air in Cellars, feels warm 
in Winter, and cold in Summer; but it is only compara- 
tively so, 1837-9 Hatiram Hist. Lit. 1.1. ti. §23 Books... 
[were] very dear, comparatively with the present value of 
money. 1847 GRoTE Greece 1. xxx. (1862) III. 92 To con- 
strue this eulogium comparatively rather than positively. 
1881 ALKEN (¢i¢/e), The Beauties and Defects of the Figure 
of the Horse comparatively Delineated. 

b. In mod. use mostly implying a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the quality, etc. spoken of: 
As compared with something else implied or 
thought of; not positively or absolutely ; some- 
what, rather. (Cf. CoMPARATIVE 3 b.) 

It may render the L. comparative degree, as materior 
** comparatively early’, and may be expanded into compara- 
tively speaking, from which it is perh, elliptically derived. 

1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11.68 Epicurus, how much so- 
ever he might know of mind, knew comparatively nothing 
of matter. “1840 Barnam /ugol. Leg. Pref. 3 A compara- 
tively modern phraseology. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. 
300 Erasmus was young and comparatively unknown. 1878 
Lecty Zngland in 18th C. 1. iii. 334 At the expense of com- 
paratively slight loss to the country, 

Compa-rativeness.7ave. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
Comparative quality. 

1882 Azhexzum No. 2833, 186. 

Compa‘rativist. rare. [f. as prec. + -187.] 
One who employs a comparative method. 

1887 R. T. Hitt in Science X, 108 The old comparativists 
.-regardless of the inconsistency of English spelling, al- 
ways inquire, ‘if Arkansas is Arkansaw, w! hy is not Kansas, 
Kansaw?’ 1890 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 392/2 This will not wholly 
do for our comparativist. : 

Comparator (kp'mparetex). [agent-n. in L. 
form f. comparére to aera ak in mod.F. com- 
parateur.| An instrument for comparing, e.g. the 
lengths of nearly equal bars. 

1883 Catal. Yale College 100 Apparatus. .in Thermometry, 
including comparators, cathetometers, etc. 

4+ Comparature. Ods.—' [f. L. type *compara- 
tira, £. compard-re: see -URB.] 

? Fashioning, fashion. 


¢ 1860 Sir T. Ssutu Dial. Marr. Queen ww. in Strype Life 
(x698App.99 Most..agreeing to the Nature of her Country, 


Stature, and Comparature of his Body. 

+Comparrcioner. Obs. Also 5 conper- 
seyner, 6 compercioner, -partioner. [a. OF. 
compargonnier, comparsionier, etc., f. com-+par- 
fonnier partner, sharer, f. Jargon division, portion, 
share :—L. Zartition-em; see Partirion.] One 
who shares a possession or inheritance with an- 
other; a copartner. 

¢ 1400 Ago, Lott, 16 Conperseyners & felows of pe heizest 
of Crist, & of his godly kynd. x530 Test. dor. (Surtees) 
V. gor All suche bargans as George Bushell and I er com- 
percioners att. 1836-7 Act 28 Aen. VIII in Séat. Ivel, 
{z62r) 96 Thomas Haward Duke of Norfolke, and the Lord 
Barkley his comparcioner claime and hold .. divers other 
manors, 1537 /ust. Chr. Man N v, All christen people be 
Christis owne bretherne, and the very coenheritonrs and 
compartioners with him in the kingdome of heuen. 

Compare (kgmpée'z), sd.1 Also 6 Sc. compair. 
[a. F. comgair Comprer, q.v.; afterwards con- 
formed to Compare z.: see next.] 

+1. An equal, rival, Comprsr. Ods. 

1536 BELLeNDEN Croz. Scot. (1821) II. 138 The scule of 
Paris..has na compair in erd. c1s85 Faire Ent 1. 242 The 
envious man That dares avow there liveth her compare. 
1608 R. Jounson Sev. Champions 61 Penelopes compare for 
constancie. 1617 Frercner Valentinian 1. iii, Such a one 
that no compare dwelt with her. 

+b. as adj. Equal, of equal standing. Ods. rare. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy tv. (1822) 317 Thocht thay war nocht 
compare to he ‘in linage nor blude. . 

2..The phrase wzthout compare, and its analogues, 
app. originally belonged here = ‘ withont compeer’; 
but were afterwards referred to Compare sd.2 (if 
indeed they did not give rise to that word). 

* 162r Lapy.M. Wrots Urania 155 [My love of her] was 
without compare, had hers not equald it. x679 Evetyn 
Adem. (1857) EI. 142 The prospect and park, which is without 
compare. 1680 /éid. Il. 154 Without any compare, the 
most beautiful creatures. .in'the world. 2709 SrryrE Azz. 
Ref. 1. 430 A prince..in every respect without compare, 

. Compare (kfmpés), sb.2 [£ Comrars-z1; 
not improbably arising from a false analysis of 
such phrases as ‘without compare’ (see :prec.)] 
Comparison. Chiefly in beyond ( past) compare. 

2589 Greenr Poents Wks. (1861) 290 What need compare 
where sweet exceeds compare? a xg92 — Looking Glasse 


z22 Can any pocdens make compare with me? ¢1600 SHAKS. 
Sort, xxi, 


Sunne and Moone, with eaith and seas rich gems.- 1604 


aking a coopelment of proud compare With. 


COMPARE. 


Mantowe, etc. Faust, Wks. (ed. Rtldg.) 98/2 Such a queen, 

hose heavenly beauty passeth all compare. x62r Lapy 
M. Wrota Urania 268 Excellent discourse, wit beyond 
compare, 2654 Everyn AZenz. (1857) I. 320 Nor are its 
churches anything considerable in compare to Oxford. 1667 
Muzton P. is vt. 705 That all may know. .thy Power above 
compare. 1692 Bevertey Desc, Dr. Crisp 19 By acloseand 
universal Compare of Scripture. x7x1x Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 176 His Piety and Sanctity was beyond 
Compare. 18x Scribéleomania 15 Hunger's a sauce, sir, 
that beggars compare. 1880 Miss BrouGHTon Sec. 7h. 1. 
vi, Humbled, diminished past compare. 

Compare (kgmpeée1), v.t Also 4-5 Se. comper, 
[a, OF, compere-r (from 14th c. comparer)=Pr., 
Sp. comparar, \t. comparare:—L. compara-re lit. 
¢ : . ’ 

to pair together, couple, match, bring together’, f. 
compar like, equal, f. com-+ par equal.) 

1. ¢vans. To speak of or represent as similar ; to 
liken. Const. Zo. (With negative, in such phrases 
as not to be compared to, usually implying great 
inferiority in some respect.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 403 Off manheid and mekill mycht, 
Till Ector dar I nane comper. 1447 Boxentiam Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 9 Seynt Margrete On to that gemme [may] weel 
comparyd be, 1538 Starkey England 46 ‘Vhe one may .. 
be comparyd to the body, and the other to the soule. x6z1 
Bisce /7 02, iii. 15 All the things thou canst desire, are not 
to be compared yntoher. 1699 Damrier Moy. IT.1. vii. 125 He 
compares it to a Sloe, in shape and taste. 1855 PREscoTT 
Philip (1,1. iv. 46 He greatly offended the Flemings by 
comparing their ships to mussel-shells. 

tb. To compare: (a thing) for one to compare, 
(a thing) to be compared, comparable (/o, wth). 

1483 Caxton G. ade la Tour Ev, Suche men and wymmen 
be to compare to the wyf of Loth. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 160 Pg An Imitation of the best Authors is not to com- 
pare with a good Original. : 

¢@. 7x, To draw a comparison. rare. 

1993 Suans. Richard 7,11. i. 184 Or else he neuer would 
compare betweene. 

2. ¢rans, To mark or point out the similarities 
and differences of (two or more things); to bring 
or place together (actually or mentally) for the 
purpose of noting the similarities and differences. 
Const. wth (or fo) another; sogether. 

1509 Barcay Sit3:p of Folys (1874) 1. 219 Wylt thou heuyn 
compare with [t]his paynfull lyfe. a@1533 Frit Disprt, 
Purgatory Pref. (1829) 92 Compare the Scriptures together 
which I have brought to confirm my purpose. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. iim. xiv. (16511124 Whats. .the world it self 
..df compared to the least visible Star in the Firmament? 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. 11. 921 To compare Great things with 
small. 1710 STEELE Zafer No, 126 Pt, I stole looks at 
each Lady, as if I was comparing their Perfections. 1847 
Emerson Sepr. Aven, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 336 In 
England... property stands for more, compared with per- 
sonal ability, than in any other (country). 1860 TyNpALL 
Glac. 11. x. 283 To compare the motion of the eastern and 
western halves of the glacier. 1879 Haran Lyesighé viii. 
106 This cramping tendency of town as compared to country. 

b. To compare notes often fig.): to compare 
each other’s observations or impressions; hence, to 
exchange views, confer, discuss. 

1708 Mrs. Centiivre Busie Body 1. (1709) 6 Over a Bottle 
we'll compare Notes, 1712 STEELE Sport. No. 423 ? 2 They 
meet and compare Notes upon your Carriage. 18536 Reapr: 
Never too late \xxxv, Everybody put questions to every- 
body, and all compared notes. 1886 Miss Brappon One 
Thing Needful iv, We will compare notes three years hence, 
and Thope E shall convince you that you were mistaken. 

3. Gram, To form the comparative and super- 
lative degrees of (an adjective or adverb). Cf. 
CouPaRIsoN. 

1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) 46 Adverbs coming of 
Nouns [=Adjectives] which are compared irregularly, do 
follow their manner of comparing. 1765 W. Warp Ess. 
Gram. 347 Words of one syllable are usually compared by 
er, and est. 1824 L. Murray Zug. Gram. (ed. 5) 1, vii. 177 
Some adverbs are compared, thus; ‘Soon, sooner, soonest’ 
A ee eae in dy, are compared by more, and nzost. 

2 a. Ef. 

1470-85 MaLory Arthur vut, xi, Whanne the kynge sawe 
hym al redy armed..the kynge said nay Tramtryst hit wille 
not auaile to compare the ageynst me. 

b. znir. (for ref.) To be compared; to bear 
comparison ; to vie w7th, rival. 

c1450 Merlin xx. 317 Thei ben so fewe that thei may not 
compare with hem. 1877 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husd, wv. 
(1586) 167 In daintinesse and goodnesse of meat, the [turkey] 
Hennes may compare with either the goose, or the Pehen, 
and the Cocke farre excell them. 190 Spenser F.Q. 1. v. 
29 Art, stryving to compayre With Nature. 1796 Macnertt 
Will & Fean Poems (1844) 65 Wha wi’ Jeanie could com- 
pare? 1876 Jevons Logic Prim. 8 As athletes men cannot 
for a moment compare with horses or tigers or monkeys, 
Mod, This compares Saree with the inertness of Eng- 
land. A landscape which will compare not unfavourably 
with the masterpieces of the Dutch School. . 

+ Compare, v.2 Obs. rare. [ad. L. comparare, 
f. com- together+gardre to get ready, provide, 
furnish, .prepare; cf. OF. comparer, comperer, 
comprer, to purchase, acquire, But the proper 
place of sense.2 is doubtful.] 


1. trans. To-get, obtain, acquire. 

1532 ‘Tuynne Chaucer's Wks, Ded., The-glorie hertofore 
compared and adquired by dyvers princes. 1x90 SpeNsER 
F.Q. 1. iv. 28-Both from backe and_belly still did-spare, To 
fill his bags, and richesse to compare. 

-2. To set forth, allege, . 

1536 Narr. Pilgr. of Grace in'‘Eug. Hist, Rev. Apr: (1890), 

By lyke lettre to the said -erle comparing in the yom the 


COMPARELESS. 


said order takin at Doncaster. did. By comparing cause ; 


of newe comocions, supposed to be maid by the said Aske, 
wich was vntrew. 

+Comparreless, a. Obs. [f, Comparz sb. + 
-LESS.] Without compare, peerless, incomparable. 

1g90 T. Watson Eclog. Walsingham 307 Now Melibous 
in comparelesse place, drinkes Nectar, eates diuine Am- 
ibrosia. x63x Hevwoon 2nd Pt, Maid West w. Wks. 1874 
IL. gor In approbation Of her compareless beauty. 

+Comparence. Ods. [a. OF. comparence, ad. 
L. type *compdréntia, {. comparére to COMPEAR.] 
= COMPEARANCE. 

1619 BaLcanquaL in Hales Gold, Rem. (1673) 108 A 
seditious tumultuary concourse of people, ought not to 
hinder any man from comparence before a judge. Jdid. 
(1688) 492 In case of their not comparence. 

Comparer (kgmpe-res). [f. Compare v1 + 
-ER.1] “One who compares. 

2648 Dicay Nat. Bodies 1. (R.), Indifferent in the sight of 
the comparer. 1749 Br. Lavincros Exuthus. Method. & 
Pafpists (T.), It was the comparer’s purpose to discover Mr. 
Whitefield’s enthusiasms. 1875 Wnirnry Life Lag. xv. 
314 The comparer must be thoroughly and equally versed 
in the materials of both sides of the comparison. 

+ Comparer, in the following, represents the 
Fr. infinitive. 

1340 Ayenb, 243 Me knaub his sseppere. .v ute dred 
‘wybroaes comparer, wyp-oute chamcetier enh Cleop. A 7 
sanz douter, sanz comparer (Xeyad ALS. 19 ¢, ti, couper) 
sanz chancelier en la foy). 

Compareson(e, obs. form of Comparison. 

Comparing (kfmpérin), vbi. sb. [f. Com- 
PARE ¥,1 + -ING1,] The action of the verb Com- 
PARE ; comparison. 

1375 Barsour Aruce 1. 261 Sen thai mak sic comperyng 
Betwix the dettis off wedding, And lordis bidding till his 
threll, xggz Cranmer Ansz, Gardiner 409 In the compar: 
ings. 1579 Fucke rs Ae Rastel 728 His comparing of the 
sacrament with spicebread. 1695 Locke Hwa, Und. 1. 
xxv. (ed. 3) 173 Relation, consists in the referring, or com- 
paring two things, one to another, 

Comparring, #f/. a. That compares, 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos, 293 The mind lends nothing 
but her Comparing Nature, to make those Common Notions. 
1884 Athengunt, 12 July 42/3 He seems to be wanting in 
the comparing faculty. 

Compa‘ringly, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In the way of comparison ; comparatively, 

3882 W. THomson Bacon & Shaks. 25 So might similar 
words be dwelt upon comparingly in the same report, 1885 
G. Merevitr Diana III, xi, 205 Botanical and geological 
books comparingly examined. i 

Comparison (kfmpz‘rison), s3.. Forms: 4-5 
comparisoun, -ysoun(e, 4-6 -yson, -isone, (5 
comparrison, -parsoun, -paricon), 6 compare- 
son(e, comparason, 5- comparison. [a. OF. 
comparaison, compareson = Pr. comparasd, Sp. com- 
paracion, It. comtparaztone:—L. comparation-em, 
n. of action f. compardre. For the form cf. 
orisoi :—drattinem, ventson:—venationem, etc. See 
also ComParation, a later adaptation of the L.] 

1. The action, or an act, of comparing, likening, 
or representing as similar: see ComMPAReE v.1 1. 
+ Zo make comparison of: to compare. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 8890 pe bryght cete ofheven. .Of 
whilk may na comparyson be made Tille na cete pat_on erth 
may stand. ¢ 2385 Cuaucer L.G. IV. 122 Prot., Of swiche 
swetenesse .. That for to speke of gomme or herb or tree 
Comparison may noon ymaked be, ¢ 1400 MAunpev. (Roxb.) 
xxiit. 108 Nenan oper may be made comparisoun off till hem. 
1go9g Fister Fun. Serm, Ctess Richmond Wks. 290 The 
comparyson of them two may be made in ib. thynges. x576 
Frenne Panop, Epist, 235 A comparison betweene waxe.. 
and the witt of man. 2ga9 Burter Ser. Wks, 1874 II. 3 
There is scarce any ground for comparison between society 
and the mere material body. 8:4 Scorr Vaz, lxiv, Good 
King David, or, our valiant, Sir William Wallace,—not that 
I bring myself into comparison with either, 2875 Jowett 
Plato (cd. 2) V. 20 The comparison of philosophy to a yelp- 
ing she-dog. _ . . 

&. Capacity of being likened or compared ; re- 
lation between things such as admits of their being 
compared; comparable condition or character. 


(Always with negative expressed or implied.) 

31340 Ayend, 92 Of zuyche blisse and of zuyche loste no lik- 
nesse ne non comparisoun ne may by yuounde ine yoyes 
and inc lostes of pe wordle, 148 Caxton Afr, un, xxi. 
18x So moche a debonayer lorde.. that ther is no com: 
parison to hym. 1598 R. D.tr. Aypnerotomachia 56 b,To 
all which. .there could no more bee deuised of equall com- 

arison. 1606 Snans, Tx. § Cr. 1. ii. 65 Troylus is the 

etter man of the two. Cre, Oh Iupiter: there’s no com- 
parison. x66z Gernigr Princ, 12 A Pallace without com- 
parison to any other, @ 2820 Suextey (Ogilvie), The tints 
are’ such As may not find comparison on earth. Afod. 
Is there any comparison between them? 7 
b. esd. in the phrases without comparison, out of 
all c., beyond all ce. 

1340 Ayend, 8 Pe ymage of his sseppere, pet is uayr wyp- 
oute comparysoun. 1490 Caxton £neydos xv. 55, Eneas 
appyered aboue all the other wythout ony comparyson the 
most fayre. 2898 T.N. tr. Cong. W. India 165 When 
Cortez saw that Peautifull thing, his joy was without com- 
parison, 1818 Jas. Mint Brit. {ndia VI. v. ix. 712 Out of 
all compatison, the stronger and more dangerous opera- 
tion of thetwo. 1892 Freeman Norut. Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 
95 The claims of one man stood forth beyond all comparison. 

te. concer, One that can be compared. Obs. vare. 
¢ rg00 Lancelot 3338 The knycht in to the armys Red... 
may to this be no comparysoune. 
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3. ‘ A simile in writing or speaking ; an illustra- 
tion by similitude’ (J.). : , 

3382 Wvewir Zcelus. xivii, 28 In songus, and in prouerbis 
and comparisouns. c¢ x400 Rom. Rose 7127 And many 
comparisoun..Might menne in that booke find. 1665 Bore 
Oceas. Rejl, (1675) 37 Good Comparisons serve equally to 
illustrate, and to persuade. @ 1698 Tempce Ess. Pop. Dis- 
contents Whe. 1731 1, 270 The Comparison between 2 State 
anda Ship, x77: Funius Lett. ixiv. 325 Comparisons may 
sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing. 858 O. W. Hones 
Aut. Break/-t. vi. 37 A comparison which. suggests itself. 

+b. A satirical or scoffing similitude. Ods. 

2588 Suaxs. L. LZ. L. v. ii. 854 A man repleate with mockes, 
Full of comparisons, and wounding floutes. 1599 — Afuch 
Ado. i. 152 Hee’l but ¢ 2 coniparison or two on me, 
which .. not laugh’d at, strikes him into melancholly. 

4, The action, or an act, of comparing, or noting 
the similarities and differences of two or more 
things: see Cosmrane v1 2, 

1393 Gower Conf III. 10 In making of comparison There 
may no difference be Betwen a drunken man and me. 
2526 Tinpats 1 Cor. ii, 13 Makynge spretuall comparesons 
of spretuall thynges. 1529 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 3140/1 
Thet will make comparisons betwene our Lady of Ippis- 
witch and our Ladie of Walsingham. 1640 Witkins New 
Planet vi. (1707) 208 The Words Great and Little, are 
relative Terms, and do import a Comparison to something 
else. 1773 Lp. Monsoppo Language (1774) 1. 1. vi. 68 The 
faculty of Comparison is that which produces ideas. 1860 
Aap. Tomson Laws Th. 7s Comparison is the act of putting 
together two or more single objects with a view to ascertain 
how far they resemble each other. 1866 Lippon Bammpt. 
Leet, vi. (1875) 320 A comparison is instituted between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

b. To bear or stand comparison with. 

1845 Foro Handbk. Spain 1. 11 The high road to La 
Corufia.. will stand comparison with any in Europe. 
1860 Tynnaut Glac. 1. xxiii. 166 In point of grandeur it [the 
view] will bear comparison with any in the Alps. 

5. Phraseological const. a. J# comparison of 
(arch.) ; tas to the ¢. of, t to the c. of (obs. rare) ; 
D. en comparison to; @. t1 (by) comparison with: 
as compared with; considered with reference to; 
also d. ellipt. 27, by comparison. 

&, 1382 Wrcwir 17s. vii. 8 Richesses I seide no thing to ben 
in comparisoun ofit. 1480 Caxtos Chron. Eng. ccliii. 325 
Lo what a mariage was this as to the companson of that 
other. 1483 — Cato Fv, Yf many been dampned to the 
comparyson and regard of them that are saued. 1535 Cover- 
pace Ps. |xxii[i).25 There is nothinge vponearth, that I desyre 
in comparison of the. 1780 Sir J. Reynotps Disc. x. (1876)9 
The Sculptor’s art is limited in comparison of others. 1873 
Miss Brovcuton Nancy IIL 3118 A bear is an amiable an 
affable beast in comparison of him. 

b. ¢2380 Wve. Wicket 8 A sterre in clerenes [is] nothinge 
in a a ee to the sonne. 1826 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 


1531)2 b, They despysed all worldly rychesse in comparyson 
to y° owe e. 3715 Desacuriers Fives Jiupr. 28 The 
warm Air. .15 


tt in a small quantity, in comparison to that 
which fills the whole Room. 1843 Fr Pacet Pageant 60 
My dress costs nothing, in comparison to what the expense 
of many people’s will 

GC. 1553 T. Witson Rhet. 108 What a boie art thou in com- 
parison with this fellow. 2646 H. Lawrence Coma. Angells 
163 Not onely simply, but in comparison with other things. 
1833 De Quincey Autob, Sk, Wks. 1863 XIV. 149 Throwing 
in their teeth the brilliancy of my verses at eleven or twelve, 
by comparison with theirs at.. nineteen. 2856 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. iii. 243 These things were as nothing in 
comparison wit! powers claimed for convocation. 

d. 1470-85 Matory A rthurxx. viii, There were but fewe in 
comparyson that wold bere ony armour, 1532 T'HYNNE 
Chaucer's Wks. Ded., Whiche..scemeth..in comparison as 
a pure and fyne tryed precious, .jewell. x90 Six J. Suytit 
Disc. Weapons A, Before. .there were veric few theeves and 
roges in England, in comparison that there are now. 2807 
Soutney Espriella’s Lett. (1814) 11, 144 Penrith .. seems 
here, by comparison, like a metropolis. 

6. Proverb. Comparisons are odious. 

¢ 1430 Lyna. Hors Shepe § G. 204 Odyous of olde been 
comparisonis, And of comparisonis engendyrd is haterede, 
1579 Lyty Euphucs(Arb.)68 Least([=lest]comparisonsshould 
seeme odious. 1599 Suaks. Muck Ado ut. v. 38. 16: 
Sanverson Sern. 36 Though Comparisons bee ever harsh, 
and most times odious. x725 Swirt Drapicr Letty. 1823 
Hazurrr Table-t.1. xi, 247 Comparisons are odious, because 
they are impertinent .. making one thing the standard of 
another which has no relation to it. 

47. ? Rivalry, contention. Ods. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858) I. 2 

ryde and comparesone. 1634 Sin T. 
Brinke initiates quarrels and comparisons. 

8. Gram. The action of comparing an adjective 
or adverb. Degrees of comparison: the positive, 
comparative, and superlative degrees of an adjec- 
tive or adverb. See CoMPARATIVE A. 2, Come 
PARE v1 3. 

uggo Patscr. 69 Adjectyves..maye have with us er and 
est added to their whan we make comparyson in our 
tong. 1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks, 409/2 Nowe wyll 
he..come forth wyth his thre degrees of comparison, olde, 
elder, and cldest. ¢ 2620 A. Hume Brit, Faneee OES) Fa 
Of comparison ther be thre Sg ora if the first may be 
called a degre. 1876 Mason Eng. Grant, § 116. 40 Com. 
binations like more learned, most virtuous, may be called 

‘es of Comparison on the same principle as that on 
which ‘ I shall go’ is called the ‘Future’ ‘Lense’ of the 
verb go. 

1 ?.A corruption of Capanison, 

ayo Ld. Treas. Ace. Scott. in Pitcairn Coin, Trials 1 
goo", iij Comparisonis to the Kingis Grace, xx elnis blak 
Armosing Taffitese. /bid. 1, 301 For brodering ofane Com- 
parissoune of his ‘graces. 


Malice, discord, 
eRneRt Trav, 149 


COMPARTITION... 


+Compavison; v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

L. “rans, To liken ; = ComPane v1 3. 

ex325 E, E, Allit. P. B. 161 Thus comparisunez kryst be 
kyndom of heuenne, To pis frelych feste. 1340 Ayenb.81 Al 

t me may..benche of uayr kit ne may na3t by ycompari- 
soned to him. 1382 Wycutr Afark iv. 30 To what parable 
shulen we comparisoune it? ¢ 1400 7st. Love Prol., Rea- 
sonable that woll not is comparisoned to unreasonable. 

2, To place together so as to note the .similart 
ties and differences of; = ComMPane v.1 2, 

e 1374 Cuaucer Bocth. 11, vii. 58 Pilke self noumbre ofgeres 
: ene may nat certys be comparisound to be perdurablete pat 
is cendeles, 1626 W. Scrater Zafos. 2 Thess. (1629) 51 
His art“of comparisoning our present sufferings with our 
future glory: how would it silence our murmurings !, 

18. In Wyclif as rendering of L. comparare: 
a. trans. To make like, fashion after the likeness 
of (const. 40). b. zt. To vie, contend ;=Com- 
PARE v.14. @. trans, To place in rivalry with, 

1382 Wretir Wisd, xiii. 14 That he..licne it to an ymage 
of man, orto sum of bestes it he comparisoune. —-.x Wace. 
x. 71 Come down to vs in to the feeld; and there compary- 
soun we to gidre. — Gen, xxx. 8 The Lord hath compari- 
sound me with my sister, and I have recovered. : 

+Compari‘tion, Os. rare. [a. OF. contpa- 
vition (mod.F. comparution), corresp. to L. type 
*comparition-em, {. comparére to appear: cf. Com- 
PEAR.] An appearance, esp. before a tribunal, etc, 

x6xz Corcr., Comparition, a comparition : an apparance, 
appearing, or representing of himselfe to open view, 1616 
Brent Sarpi’s Counc. Trent (1676) 109 Don Diego, after his 
first comparition, had never spoken so much as one word. 
@ 1693 Urquuart Raéelais wt. xxxix. 323 Summonings, 
Comparitions, Appearances, E 

+Compa‘rity. Obs. [ad. med.L. comparitat- 
em (Dua Cange), n. of quality f. compar like or 
ene to another (f. comt- together + ar equal). 
Cf. partly, disparity.) Parity, equality, likeness, 

@ 1634 Ranpotrit Poets (1638) 46 Great ones doe love no 
Equals: But_must bee Aboue the Termes ofall comparitie. 
1679 Harsy Key Script. 11. 42 We shall sce some Comparities 
and Disparities betwixt both. Ms 

Compart (kfmpaut), v. [ad. OF. compartir 
‘to diuide, part, or put, into equall peeces’ (Cotgr.), 
or (its source) L. compartir? to divide and share 
with another, f. com-+ partir? to divide, share.] 

+1. trans. To divide and sate with others. Ods. 

2575 Fenton Gold, Efist. (1577) 59 He coulde not comparte 
wyth hym his clothes. 1 pee Philotas (1717) 387 
And still compart The best Degrees and Honours of the 
Field, In hope to win his Love, | ‘ 

2. To subdivide, partition, or mark off into 
smaller parts ; to divide into compartments, 

a 3783 Grover Athenaid 1v. (R.), The crystal surface is 
comparted all, In niches verg'd with rubies. 1876 L. H. 

forcan in NV. Amer, Rev. IIL. 63 The interior was 
comparted by willow screens. 1880 L. WaLtace Sen-/dur 
1v. iti, Each panel was comparted like a modern office-desk, 
and cach compartment crowded with labelled folios, 

8. Arch, To lay out in accordance with a plan, 
with proper distribution and disposition of parts, 

x624 [see Comrartixe below]. x915 Leont Palladio's 
Archit. (1742) I. 79 Strects. ought to be so comparted, asto 
be strait. /é7d. I. 90 The pilasters. ought to be so com: 

arted, as to fall into that part of the river where the stream 
is least rapid. /did, II, rz Thus Vitruvius comparted the 
round Temples, , 

Hence Compe‘rted f4/.a.; Comparrting vol, sb. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. HWottor, (1672) 33, 1 make 
haste to the Casting and Comparting of the whole work, 
1654 Eart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs Flanders 299 He 
begirt the Town .. with divers well comparted Quarters. 
1823 P, Nicnotson Pract, Builder 583 Comparted; divided 
into smaller parts; or partitioned into smaller spaces. 

+Compart, sb. Obs. rare. [£ Con-+ Parr sd.) 
A part along with others, a companion part. 

3645 Dicey Nat, Bodics xi. (2657) 109 Unseverable from 
one another, as being compartes of the same substance. 
@ 1694 J. Scorr Pract, Disc, xxii. (T.), And yet remain un- 
separable, as being comparts of the same substance, 2697 - 
J. Senjeant Solid Philos.gt  . Heer eo tag, 

Comparti‘cipant, a. are. [f. Com-+Par- 
TICIPANT, after L. comparticip-em sharing together.] 
Partaking or participant together with others. 
sxe82 NM. 7.(Rhem.) £Au. iii. 6 The Gentils to be compartici- 
pant of his promis [Vulg. comparticipes promissionis], ~ 

Compartiment, obs. form of CompantsEnt. 

Compartioner: sec COMPARCIONER, — ~ ; 

Compartition (kpmpasti‘fon). [ad. L. type 
compartition-em, n. of action f. compartiré to Com- 
PART.] The action of comparting. a 

1. Division and sharing with another: Ods. 

2636 Bratnwatt, Roman Emperors 62 Crownes hardly 
admit the compartition even ofa brother, =, 

2. Arch. The distribution and disposition of the 
parts ofa plan; laying out. —- - 

2624 Worton Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 79 Iam 
now come to the Casting and Contexture of the whole Work, 
comprehended under the term of Compartition. -16g6 
Brounr Glossogr. s. v., By Compartition Architects under- 
stand a gracefal and useful distribution of the whole ground- 
plot, 1726 Leont-tr: Albert's Archit. I. 2a,. The Com- 

artition is that which subdivides the whole Platform of the 
House into smaller Platforms. : Sarat tee, 

b. One of.the parts so marked: out and divided, 

{So J. and’othersafter him, but the quots. may belong to2.) 

1624 Worron Archit. in Relig. IVotton. (1672) 4 Save 
in their Temples and Amphi-Theaters, which, needed no 


COMPARTMENT. 


Compattitions. 1658 Str T. Browng Gard. Cyrus iii. 54 We 
might examine their artifice in the contignations, the rule 
and order in the compartitions. 

Compartlement: see next, 1 b. 

Compartment (ksmpaitmént) Also 6-8 
compartiment, 6 -pertiment, 6-7 -partement ; 
see also Coranragent. [a. F. compartiment, in It. 
mento, late L, -mentum, £. compartirt to divide. 
The Fr. form was long retained in artistic senses.] 

I, A division separated by partitions, a part 
partitioned off. 

L. Arch. and Art, A division or separate part 
of. a design; ‘an ornamental subdivisional part, 
‘for ornament, of a larger division’ (Gwilt); e.g. a 
sunk panel in a ceiling or soffit. 

1564-78 BuLteyn Dial, agst. Pest, (1888) 15 The piller was 
eight foote square. . with compartementes of cunnyng mason- 
rie curiously couered with fine golde. 1898 Fionio, Comfsar- 
timento, a compartment, a partition, r60r F. Goowin 2s. of 
ang: 223 [A] toombe.. pitifully defaced. .the compartiment 
and other buildings torne downe. 1715 T. Bennet £'ss. 39 
Art. 5 The title of this copy is inclos'd with the same com- 

artiment which that copy has. 1726 R. Neve Builders 

ict., Compartment. .in Architecture, is a particular Square 
(for an Inscription or some other Device) marked out in 
some ornamental Part of a Building. 1730-6 Batvey (folio), 
Compartiment of tiles, an arrangement of white and red tiles 
varnished for the decoration of a roof. 18g2 H. Cotros 
Editions of Bible (ed. 2) 274 The title, within a wood-cut 
compartment, bid. 278 Title, within an architectural com- 
tment. x873 Horner Walks Florence (1884) 1, xvi. 249 
The ceiling was divided into thirty-nine compartments. 
4b. ‘Fine bindings of books are said to be in 
compartiment’ (Bailey s.v.). Obs. 

(Cf. Littré: Dorures & petits fers qui se mettent sur le 
plat ou sur le dos des livres.] 

1648 Hernicx Hesfer., To Closet-Gods, About the cover of 
this there went A curicus-comely clean compartlement 
(?atspr_for compartiement]. 

+2. Gardening, (See quots.) Obs. 

x6z0 W. Forkincram Art of Survey u. vic 56 The Trick- 


‘ing of Plots consists in Complements and Compartiments. 


3664 Everyn Kad. Hort, 211 Clip Box, etc, in Parterres, 
Knots, and Compartiments, xg1a J, Janes tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 28 A Wood-work, planted in a very handsome 
ook wer lagare 1731-7 MILLER Gard. Dict., Compartiments 
are Beds, Plats, Borders, and Walks, laid out according to 
the Form of the Ground. x8x4 [see CoraRTMENT]. 

3, Her. A division of a shield, etc. 

2390 [see CorarTMENT]. “ 

x6r0 Guittim Heraldry vt. vi. (1611) 271 The Motto, or 
Word..set in some Scrole or Compartment, placed vsually 
at the foot of the Escocheon. 1649 G. Danie, 77inarch., 
Hen, V, cclxi, Noe Fret of Names Worne as a Border, or 
Compartiment, To glimer ore the Tablet. 1730-6 BaiLey 
(folio', Compartments (in Heraldry) are partitions, as also 
quarterings of the escutcheon, according to the number of 
coats that are to be in it, or the several divisions made 
in it, 

+4, A division of troops. Obs. 

xgg0 Six J. Suvtu Disc, Weapons 7 The bands being in 
great compertiments and divisions, may be with a great 

leale more celeritic incorporated with the other great com- 
pertiments of the like weapons of other great bands, did, 
9 Everie sort of weapon being reduced into bands by them- 
selves, without compertiments of divers sorts of weapons in 
anie one band. . . 

5. A space or chamber partitioned off. a. in 


the body of an animal or plant. 

1760-72 tr. Fuanz § Ulloa's Voy, (ed. 3) 1. 1, viii. 175 Each 
seed. .inclosed in one of the compartments, formed by the 
transverse membranes of the pod. 1836 Topp Cycl, Azat. 
I, 573/1 The stomach. .is divided into distinct compartments. 
Lbid, 1, 644/x The left compartment of the ventricle, 

b. One of the divisions of a railway-carriage. 

Now one of the most common of the applications, 

1862 Suincey Vinge Crit, xi, 481 In the engaged compart- 
ment of a first-class carriage, 1885 Miss Brappon IWyllard’s 
Weird \. 9 She was evidently travelling alone. .and she 
must have been in a compartment by herself, 

. @ In other applications: ¢.g. one of the water- 
tight divisions of a large a 

1866 G. Macponatp Ann. Q. Neigh. ix. (1878) 144 He 
pushed a compartment of books, 288: Daily Yed, 17 Oct., 
Suddenly liberated here, it ., gives rise to an intense cold, 
which it carries with itinto the freezing compartments. 1882 
Nares Seamaiship (ed. 6) a Water-tight dulkheads,— 
The name applied to the sides of the numerous compart- 
ments into which it is customary to divide iron vessels. 
1884 Pall Matt G. 25'Aug. 8/2 She had watertight compart- 
ments. x 

6. A separate division or section of anything, 
whether plane or solid,. 

2793 SuuATON Zdystone L.§ 928 Therails were madeineight 
compartments, and screwed together. 1854 Darwin AZonogr 
on Civripedta, Balanidg 33 A barnacle or acorn-shell is an 
irregular cone, formed senerally of six psig eng er 1867 
Henscner, Fan: Lect. Se, The Sux 7x They’ divide the 
Spectrum into compartments, 1872 Nicuorson Palzont. 150 

he sides of the shell are seen to be composed of from 4 to 
8 separate pieces, valves, or, as they are technically called, 
compartments, : 

IL, +7. The proper disposition and distribution 
of the parts of any design := ComPanrtition 2. Ods. 
1704 J. Harnts Lex. Techn. Compartiment {with Painters], 
is a regular orderly disposition of agreeable Figures all 
round any Picture, Map, Draught, etc. for its better Orma-- 
ment. 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) ¥. 57 The Com- 
partment of the Building, or the distribution of its parts. 
bid. 1. 92 Of all the Bridges. .the most worthy of consider- 
ation (as well for the strength as the compartment of it). 


1730-6 Baty (folio), Compartiment [in Joinery, etc.), A 


symmetrical disposition of figures to adorn panels, ete. 


711 


b. fir 

Eh fee Sip. Cobler 5 Tolerations in things tolerable 
are. .the faire Compartiments of Christian fraternity. 

8. Comé., as compartment-bulkhead, one of 
the partitions which divide the hold of a ship into 
watertight compartments ; compartment ceiling, 
one divided into panels (Gwilt); compartment 
tiles, an arrangement of vamished red and white 
tiles on a roof (Gwilt): see 1730 in 4b. 

Compartmental (kpmpaitmental), a.  [f. 
prec. +-AL. Cf. departmental] Consisting of, or 


of the nature of, compartments. 

x8g9 Gutuice & Timss Pacut, 163 The painted compart- 
mental framework fof the Sistine Chapel]. ; 

Compa‘rtmented, A7/. 2. [fas prec. +-ED?.] 
Fitted with, or divided into, com ents, 

18s Lp. WoopHouseLeg in A. Ramsay's Wks. U1. App. 
372 Any gr pees sae package became a gardevyance. 
18g9 4 Y. Round No. 1. 17, 1 point to my things and the 
compartmented trunk, 

+Compa‘rtner. Oss. Also 6-7 -partener. A 
partner along with others, a CopARTNER. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § Af. (1684) II. 437 Gardiner and his 
compartners. 1564 Wills § /nv. N.C. (Surtees) 216, I being 
his compartener. 1645 Dicuy Nat. Bodies xi. (1657) 103 The 
soul..is the ies compartner. ryox_ Bevertey A foc. 
Quest, 18 Ephraim, the Compartner. .to Dan in Idolatry. 

Hence +Compa‘rtnership = CorpartTNERSHIP. 

1634 Foro P. Warbeck w. ii, My wife's compartnership. 
1652 GauLe Magastrom. 239 Whether you shall become 
poor by suertiship, compartnership, etc. 

Compass (kz mpis), 54.1 (@. and adv.) Forms: 
3-6 compace, 3-7 -pas(e, 4-7 -passe, (5 com- 
paas, 6 coom-, coumpasse), 4- compass; also 
3-6 cumpas, 4 -pass, -pase, 4-6 -passe, 5 Sc. 
cumpaiss, (8 cumpace). [a. F. compas (12th c. 
in Littré) ‘measure, pair of compasses, circle’ ; 
in mod.F. also ‘mariner’s compass’; = Pr. com- 

as, Sp. compas ‘pair of compasses, measure, 
tule of life, pattern’, Pg. compasso ‘pair of com- 
passes’, It. compasso ‘a compasse, a round, also 
a paire of compasses’ (Florio); med.L. com- 
passus = circinus pair of compasses (Du Cange). 
Cf. also Ger. compass, hompass, mariner’s compass, 
formerly also gnomon, sun-dial, portable dial, Du. 
hompas, Sw. compass, hompass, Da. compas, Norw. 
Aompas, (alt) mariner's compass. (This is the 
exclusive sense in the Teutonic langs., as ‘ pair of 
compasses’ is predominant in the Romanic.) 

The history of this word and its associated verb in the 
Romanic langs. has not yet been determined, and it pre 
sents many points of uncertainty. It is doubtful whether 
the sb. is Common Romanic (the Sp. being app. from Fr. or 
Pr.), and as yet uncertain whether the sb. is derived from 
the vb., or the vb, fromthe sb. If the sb. was the origin, 
it would predicate a L. type *c us, £. cont together or 
intensive + ?fassus step, pace; if the vb, was the earlier, 
compassare would be ‘to pass or step together’ or ‘com- 
pletely’ (see Diez Aassare), and *compassus, contpasso, the 
action of dcing so. The caxty history of the senses of the 
sb. is equally obscure: in OF., ‘ measure’, pomarily per- 
haps ‘measure kept in walking together’, ‘artifice, subtilty’, 
and ‘ pair of compasses’, appear allto be early senses; it is 
at present impossible to say whether the instrument took 
its name from ‘measuring’ or from ‘equal stepping’. It 
is probable that the sense ‘circumference, circle, round’ 
which is slightly exemplified in OF., but has received so 
great a development in Eng., is derived from the naine of 
the instrument; but the converse is also possible; cf L. 
circinus compasses, from circa round, etc, ; also Ger. sirhed, 
(x)circle, (2)compasses, ‘The later applicationto the Mariner's 
Compass, recognized in modern French, but chiefly de- 
veloped in English and the Teut. langs, is also of obscure 
origin ; it may easily have arisen out of the sense ‘circle’ or 
‘circuit’, as showing the circle of the winds; but in German 
this sense appears to have been preceded by those of ‘gno- 
mon’ and ‘sun-dial’, which may point in another direction, 
The Greek name of the circizis or compasses was Siafims, 
from écaBaivew to stride or walk with the legs apart, to 
stride, step,or passover: it is not impossible that compassus 
and compassare may have been employed to render these 
words, and as dtaBxrys also meant the gnomon of a sun-dial, 
it is conceivable that this indicates the way in which com. 
Passius came to be used for dial, and mariner’s compass, 

The OF. senses all appear early in ME, In the uncer- 
tainty as to the relations between these, it is impossible to 
arrange them in any certain order in Eng., and that adopted 
ismerely provisional, andsubject to alteration when Romanic 
scholars shall have ascertained the previous history of the 
word in their own domain.] 

- I, Measure, etc. : . 

+1. Measure, proper proportion, regularity: e.g. 
to heep ever compass (cf. OF. tesir compas to keep 
step in marching) ; dy compass (OF. par congas, 
& contpas, Tt. a coutpasso), with measure and order, 
with regularity, regularly. Ods. : 

¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 944 Ho watz pe fayrest in felle, of 
fiesche & of lyre, & of compas, & colour, & costes of alle 
other, ¢ x400 Rom. Rose 3208 Nature hadde nevere such a 
grace, To forge a werk of such compace [Fr. de tel compas}. 
3475 Caxton Yasou o2 b, Vignes and trees hyly con- 
duyted by eompass. z6r2 Brinstey Lud. Lit. tw. (2627) 

To keepe even compasse in the height, greatnesse, and 
Breadth of his letters. ; Bide ' 
2. ‘Moderate space, moderation, due limits’ (J.); 
esp. in Within or out. of compass: i.e, within or be- 
yond the bounds of moderation. Obs, exc. dial. 

[Possibly arising out of the sense ‘measure’, but certainly 
related also to sense 9-] 


COMPASS. 


3579 Tomson Caluin's Ser. Tim, sof2 We cannot bring 
our selues in compasse vnder it, vnlesse God draws vs to it. 
Lbid. 133/1 Wee haue need of some order and bridle, to 
hold vs within our compasse. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, 
etc. (J.), In two hundred years before (1 speak within com- 
pass) no such commission has been executed. 615 G. 
Saxpys Trav. 61, I should not speake much out of com. 
passe, should J say as large as a bushell. 1632 H. Seite 
Augustus 166 To keepe these (malecontents) in compasse, 
Avgvstvs .. constituted a Provost of the Citie. 1701 Jer. 
Cottier Antoninus 179 Which .. keeps those Things which 
Decay from running out of Compass. 1742 Rictiarpson 
Pamela Til, 384, t must keep within Compass, eno «Chesh 
Gloss. s. v., To ‘speak i’ compass’ is to speak within limits, 
to speak guardedly. 

II, Artifice, skilful or crafty device. 

+3. Designing, skilful devising, ingenuity ; pass- 
ing into the bad sense of craft, subtilty, cunning. 
In later use closely associated with the vb, in sense 
2: compassing, contriving. Ods. 

1300 Cursor M. 8797 (Cott.) To fest, wit compas slei, 
Vr ware to-geder, ¢ 1320 Cast, Loue 739 A trone of white 
iuori .. Wip cumpas ibrowen and with gin al ido, 1384 
Cuaucer #. Fame 1. 462 How maugre Iuno, Eneas, For 
al hir sleight and hir compas, Acheved al his aventure, 
c 1400 Destr, Troy 523 With a compas of clennes to colour 
hir speche. xgzz St. WWerdurge (1848) 35 Castynge in his 
mynde craftely by compas How he myght optayne to the 
hye empyre. 1526 Worsey in Strype ced. A/ent, 1,1. v. 66 
His refusal proceeded of no manner of compass or intent to 
protract time for any sinister purpose, 1579 Lyty Luplices 
(Arb.) 92 If it come to passe as it is lyke by my compasse. 
1597 Bacon Cozlers Good & Evil ix, (Arb.) 152 Incident 
to those things that proceede from our owne care, and com. 
Passe. 

+b. Acrafty contrivance or artifice; a stratagem. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. Vil/, c. 32 § 2 By meanes and com- 
Passes to proue a procontracte, 1550 LATIMER Cast Sern, 
bef. Edw, VI, \. 242 These fellows that have their fetches 
and their far compasses to bring things to their purposes. 
1558-9 Act x £lis. c. 5 § 1 Yf any person doo compas or 
imagyn to deprive the Quenes ma" and the same Com- 
passes or Imaginacions. .shatl or doo utter. 

III, The mathematical instrument. 

4. An instrument for taking measurements and 
describing circles, consisting (in its simplest form) 
of two straight and equal legs connected at one end 
by a movable joint. Now gen. in /.; also fair 
of compasses. 

Modifications of this instrument are the Bow-compasses ; 
bcam-, caliper. hair-compasses, etc. Similar instruments 
for describing figures other than circles are specified by a 
corresponding adj., as elliptic, oval, triangular compasses 5 
also proportional conipasses : see these adjs,__ 

a. [€3340 Czrsox AT. 9947 (Trin.) A tour faire of yuory.. 
Craftily casten wib a compas. But earlier MSS. wip 
compas.] 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) J1. 303 [Perdix] made 
c firste compas. ¢1391 Citaucer Asiro/. 1 § 40 [I] Cleped 

at on poynt of my compas A, & pat other poynt F. ¢ 1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 729/11 Hic circinus, 2 compas. 15; 
Dee Math. Pref. 40 Geometrie .. teacheth the Vse of the 
Rule and the Cumpasse. ax745 Swirt(J.), To fix one foot 
of their compass wherever they think fit. 1842-4 Emerson 
£ss,, Love Wks, (Bohn) 1. 76 Defined by compass and 
measuring-wand, 

» 2855 Even Decades IV. Jud. 1. x. (Arb.) 134 We 
tooke owre compases & beganne to measure the sea coastes. 
3894 Buunpevit Zverc. v. (ed. 7) 589 How to make with 
your Compasses a perpendicular line to fall from any point 

iuen vpon another right line. 1667 Mitton P. L. vit. 224 

n his hand He took the golden Compasses, prepar'd .. to 
circumscribe This Universe. 183x Brewster Oftics iv. 38 
Soine point... where, .one foot of the compasses Is placed. 

» §§t Recorpe Castle Knowd, (1556) 37, Haue a payre 
of'compasse aptelye made for to draw the circles. 1790 in 
Archzol. X. 133 A pair of brass compasses, one of the legs 
of which is broken off. x840 /éid. XXVIII. 378 A pair of 
curious brass compasses or dividers. : 

b, Name of a small southern constellation. 

3837 Penny Cycl. VII. 185/x Circinus, the Compasses, a 
constellation. .not very far from the South Pole. F 

ce. humorously, Coryate’s compasses: one's legs. 

3864 Lowe. Jriveside Trav. 280, I resolved to give up my 
saddle to the boy, and try Tom Coryate’s compasses. 

IV. Circumference, circle, curve; bound. 

+5. A circumference, a circle. Ods. 

1340 Hamroce Pr. Conse. 7586 pe erth. .Es bot alsa poynt, 
Imyddes acompase. 1393 Gower Cov/- LI. 92 As the point 
in a compas Stant even amiddes. ¢ 2400 Maunpev. x. 38 
A lytill hous made in maner of half a cumpas. | 1413 LyDG: 
Pig. Sowdle it, iv. (1483) 52 The compas of this whele was 
fitched ful of hokes. ¢xq470 Henry Wallace vin. 227 Alt 
Wallace ost in till a cumpaiss baid. 1530 Parser. 207/2 
Compas, a cercle or rondell. x35r Recorve Pathw. Knowl. 
t. xxvii, Now sette I one fote of the compas in G, and extend 
the other foote vnto H, and so drawe a com xgs5 EDEN 
Decades W. Ind. 1. 1x. (Arb.) 98 Men ioyninge handes to- 
gyther & standinge in coom 1613 R. C. Zable Alph. 
(ed. 3) Senzicircle, halfe a circle or compasse. x6zx BuRTON 
Anat. Mel. u. ii, 111. (651) 245 If the world is 2r,500 miles 
in compass, its Diameter is 7ooo. 1635 E. Terry Voy. Ee 
India 347 They make a little Circle upon the ground. .after 
which they sit down within that Compasse. 

+b. Anything circular in shape, e.g. the globe, 
the horizon ; also, a circlet or ring. : 

¢ 3384 Cuaucer H, Fame ut. 212 To telle. .of these yates 
florysynges ne of compases ne of kervenges. ¢ 1394 P. Pd. 
Crede 123 Crist in compas of gold In be wide windowe 
westwarde, ¢ 1478 Partenay 6270 All younde the compas 
though man be sekyng, In all the worlde so noble king is 
noght. 2383 Sranynurst Zzeis ut. (Arb.) 73 With seed 
of AEneas shal coompasse earthlye be ruled. 16xx Corvat 
Crudities 455 About the middest goeth a compasse of brasse. 
2681 W. Ropertson Phrascol. Geit. (1693) 567 The compass 
of the eye, orbita. 90 
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+e. Phrase: @ compass to, in (the) coutpass of, 
around, round. 

¢ 1328 Childh. Fests 1660 (Matz) Isette huy weren a com- 
pas To a bord pare inne was, ¢ 1350 Ps. Ixxviii. in Pref 
Wy ch "s Bible p. iv, note, In the cumpas of Jerusalem. 
1382. Wvcur Mark iii. 34 Biholdynge hem. .that saten in 
the cumpas of hym. — Rev. iv. 3 A reynbowe was in 
cumpas of the seete. 1826 TinpaLe’ /tew, vii. x1 All the 
angelles stode in the compace of the seate. 

+6. A circular arc, sweep, curve. Obs. 

154s Ascnam Zoxoph, (Arb.)120 Your bowe [must] be well 
ined .that It may come rounde in trew compasse every 
where. 1363 SHuTE Archit. Bj b, Constrained the braunches 
. to draw downwardes againe with a sertaine compasse, 1627 
Carr. Suits: Seantan's Grant. ii. 3 There doth begin the 
compasse and bearing of the ship. 1637 BLunt Voy. Levant 
28 The Promontory. .hath two sides encompassed by Sea.. 
with a compasse turning from West to North, 1697 Porter 
Antig. Greece 1. iv. (1715) 49 Slings. somewhat oad in 
the middle, with an oval Compass, and so by little and 
little decreasing into two Thongs. 

b. Archery. The curved path described by an 

arrow; the angle of elevation as determining this 
path; cf. C. 3b. 
_ 1845 AscHam Toxoph. (Arb.) 133 The shaft in flyenge .. if 
it flye far, it flyeth a round compace. /6id. 145 In drawyng 
[of the bow] some set suche a compasse, as thoughe they 
woulde tourne about. 1613 Crapman Rev. Bussy D' Ambois 
Plays (1873) II. 156 Tis the. .compasse giuen it by the Archer 
That makes it hit or misse. 1830 S/rutt's Sports §& Past.(1876) 
zag A good archer. .ought also. .to be well acquainted with 
what compass his arrows would require in their flight. 

7. The circumference, boundary, enclosing line or 
limits of any space or area. 

arzo0 (see C.x1. ¢ 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
893: Wypynne be compas of pe stones [of Stonehenge]. 
¢ 1400 Maunvev. vi. 21 Pe compas of pe citec..contenes 
xxv. myle aboute, 1568 Graton Chron. 11. 611 Jack Cade, 
entending to bring the king farther within the compasse of 
his nette. 1570-6 Lampakve Peramd. Kent (1826) 235 A 
Palaice .. the compasse whereof may be traced out by the 
ruines of an olde Wall there, 1865 Ruskin Sesame 3 A 
grave subject..and a wide one..so wide that I shall make 
no effort to touch the compass of it- 2 

b. Measurement round, circuit, girth. (Cf 11.) 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 269 ‘The largenesse and 
comipasse of all creatures corporall. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 
Trav. 95 The Caspian Sea is in compasse neere three thou- 
sand miles. 178x J. Moore View Soc. /4. (1790) IL. ii. 21 A 
fortification of between two and three miles in compass. 
1864 Burton Scot Ady, II. ii, 179 Greater in his compass 
of body, than any within six kingdoms about him. 1882 
Suortuouse ¥. /uglesant xxix, Within the confines of the 
Duke's chase, thirty miles in compass. 

8. Circumscribed area or space ; in wider sense, 
space, area, extent. 

In many uses this and the prec. sense are not separable ; cf. 
the ordinary use of ‘ circumference’ for ‘ circle’. (Here perh. 
belongs Chaucer's ¢vine compas, explained by Prof. Skeat 
as ‘threefold space, i.e, of the carth, the sea, and the 
heavens’. But other explanations have been attempted.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 21640 (Cott.) In pis compas godd all 
has left. ¢ 1328 2. £. Adlit, P. B. 319 A wyndow .. In pe 
compas of a cubit kyndely s{q]ware. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrer 
Sec. Mur's T. 45 Of the tryne compas lord and See 
Whom erthe and sce and heuene out of relces Ay heryen, 
zggs Coverpate 2 J/acc. i. 15 He entred with a small 
company into the compasse of the temple. 1580 Nortit 
Plutarch (1676) 5 A certain compass inclosed all about 
within the Temple. 1685 A/anch. Court Leet Ree. 
(1888) VI. 231 Lambert Henton hath pailed out a cer- 
taine Compas of land. ¢1710 Ceta Fiennes Diary (1888) 27 
The Lord's prayer and ten Commandments [written] in the 
Compass of a Crown piece, 1839 Tirewatt Greece Il. 
363 The. .towering hopes of Athens demanded that the new 
wall should inclose a larger compass, 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Of time, ete. 

1573 G. Harvey Letéer-dh, (Camden Soc.) 53 Within the 
cumpas of that worthi Emperors reign. 1669 Sturmy 
Afaviner’s Mag. 1. 3, shall draw out the Description in as 
small a compassas itcan be. 1734tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist, 
(1827) IEL 259 In the compass of one verse. 1818 Cruise 
Digest VI. 5x7 Confined to the compass of alife. 1844 Lp. 
Brovenam Brét, Consé, (1862194 Within the compass of the 
last four chapters. 1870 Bryant /éfad I. x. 304 Who in 
the compass of.a day performed Such mighty deeds. 

9. fg. Bounds, limits, as in within, beyond the 
contpass of (sight, knowledge, power, ability, etc.) ; 
range or extent within limits; and, more generally, 
range, teach, sphere, scope. 

xsss in Strype Zccé Afem. UL. App. xlvii. 143 The saide 
witnessis. .have deposed of malice. . beside and without the 
compasse of the same articles. 1570 Dec Math. Pref. 46 
Studies : not falling within the Cumpasse of their Capa- 
citie, x604 Suaxs. Och, mt. iv. 2x To do this, is within the 
compasse of mans Wit. 1639 Futver Holy Var. i. (3647) 
x It cometh within the compasse of our belief. 1655 W. I", 
Meteors u. 30.1t never goeth down out, of the compass-of 
sight, though it be not seen in the day-time for the-bright- 
ness of the Sun. /déd. 11. 57 Clouds. . without the compass 
of our sight. 1736 Butter Azali, Introd. 4 The Extent, 
Compass, and Force, of analogical Reasoning. 1822 Haz- 
utt Sable-t, II. vii. 163 Many men..have not a compass of 
soul to take an interest in any thing truly great.» 1823 Dz 
Quincey Let, Edue, i. (1860) 14 Distinguished for variety 
and compass of power. 1870 Bowen Logic 6-The limited 
compass of the human ming. : 

_ b. spec. Intellectual range. = 
x727 Swirr To'Yug. Lady, To discourse of arts and 
sciences out of your compass, 1737 Watertanp Lucharist 
7, He'will. .fall’short in’ most Things, for want of Compass, 
/ and darger Views, °° 7” So ge 


(10. Afusic. The full range of tones which a voice 
_~ or-musical.instrament is capable of producing: | - 
-° 1897 Morey Jutrod. Alus. 7 Phi. Why then was your 
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Scale deuised of xx. notes? Afa. "Because that compasse * 


was the reach of most voyces. 1602 SHaxs. Hawt. tt. ii, 383 


You would sound mee from-my lowest Note, to the top of 


my Compasse. 1709 Appison Tatler No. 157? 4 A Flute, 
an Instrument .. without any great Compass. 1870 Emer- 
sow Soc. § Solit., Eloguence Wks, (Bohn) III. 24 Of all the 
musical instruments on which men play, a popular assembly 
is that which has the largest compass and variety. 

V. Circuit, round, circuitous course. (Cf. 7 b.) 

11. Circular movement, course, or journey, circuit, 
round ; 2 roundabout journey, a detour. arch. 

2382 Wycur Row. xv.19 From Jerusalem by cumpas 
[fer cirenétum] til vnto Iliryk I haue fulfillid the gospel 
of Crist, ¢ 3383 Cuaucer L. G. W. Prol. 199 They 
wenten in compas, Daunsinge aboute this flour. ¢ x5r0 
More Picus Wks. 19/1 Wicked men walke about in 2 
circuit or coumpasse. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 358 
He .. shewed with stirring his feete the compasses and 
pointes of the daunce. 1608-21 Bre. Hatt Occas. Medit. 
(1851) 42 The hawk. .towers up, by many gradual compasses, 
to his highest pitch. 1698 Froczr Voy. roo The Portuguese 

..Save a large Compass that others are oblig’d to make, 
¢1710 Ceuta Fiennes Diary (1888) 114 A. -hill..so steepe.. 
few Coaches but gaines the top of it by a Compass round it. 

b. A circuit of time, round, revolution. 

r6ox Suaus. Ful. C. v. ii 25 Where I did begin, there 
shall I end: My life is run his compasse. x609 Broce 
(Douay)x Chron. xx. 1 It came to passe after the compasse 
of a yeare [José aunt circudunt}, . 

+e. A roundabout expression, a circumlocution. 

1623 Liste Uric on O. & N.T. Pref. 14 Out of this 
compasse can he not goe. x7x2 J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening 86 A tedious Compass of Words and Terms. 

d. phr. Zo cast, fetch, go, set, take a contpass: 
to take a circular or circuitous course, make a 
circuit or detour; + rarely, to form a circle; ig. to 
act or speak in a roundabout manner, digress. 

¢1430 Henryson for. Fad, (1865) 185 He kest ane com- 
pas far about. 1535 CoverpaLe Zcc?. i. § The wynde goeth 
towarde ye South, & fetcheth his compase aboute vnto the 
North. ‘@ 1555 Latimer !Vés. (Parker Soc.) II. 433 A man 
that. .hath his journey’s end before him, what madness were 
it for him to set further compass about. 1611 Biste Acts 
xxviii. 13 From thence wee fet a compasse, and came to 
Rhegium. 1654 Evetyn Diary 31 July, Taking leave of 
Cadenham we went a compass into Leicestershire. 1725 
De For Voy, round World (1840) 72 To take a compass 
round behind the pirates camp. 1837 De Quincey Kevolt 

Tartars Wks. 1863 IV. 165 Troops of deer .. fetching a 
compass by way of re-entering the forest grounds. 

Jig. 1677 Citrix Demonol. (1867) 56 He falls not directly 
upon what he intended..but fetcheth a compass. @ 1693 
Titrotson Seva. (1743) VII. 225: What a compass do many 
men fetch to go to heaven, by innumerable devices. @ 1847 
Mrs. Sxerwoop Lady of Manor iI. xiv.240 The compass 
commonly fetched before the pupil can be conducted to the 
point intended. 


VI. The Mariner’s Compass. 

12. An instrument for determining the magnetic 
meridian, or one’s direction or position with re- 
spect to it, consisting of a magnetized needle turn- 
ing freely on a pivot; notably em loyed in the 
guidance of a ship's course at sea (the A/ariner’s 


or Seantan’s comtpass). 

The mariner’s compass consists essentially of three parts, 
the bowl or Box (sé.2, sense 15), containing the Carp (sd.3, 
sense 4) on which the 32 Points of the compass arc marked 
(see Point), and the Neepie. According to its position or 
use on ship-board it is distinguished as drnuach, hanging», 
standard, steering-compass, etc. ‘ 

To box the compass: see Box v1! 193 also in the same 
sense To say the (or one's) contpass. 

c1815 Cocke Lorctl’s B, (Percy Soc.) 12 Some the anker 
layde.. One kepte y* compas and watched y° our yi 
rs2x Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 140 Item that I gif William 
Tyngaite my cardyd and my best compas, x52 Aur. 

AMILTON Catech, (1884) 28 Ane skyppar can nocht gyde 
his schip to ane gud hevin without direction of his compas, 
1627 Carr. Suitit Seanuzan's Grant. viii. 35 The boyes. .every 
Munday. .to say their compasse. 1664 Everyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729) 222 Remember in all Transplantings to observe the.. 
Quarter of the Compass. 1699 Damrier Voy. II. ut. v. 58 
A Tornado... causes the Winds to shift all round the Com- 
pass, x823 W. Scoressy Frvd. NM. Whale Fishery 145 On 
the ra, We had the wind almost all round the compass. x875 
Brprorp Sailor's Pocket-ok. ii. (ed. 2) 8 When the ship 
has been placed on her proper course by the Standard 
Compass, the helmsman will notice the point shown by 
the Binnacle Compass as being that to which Ze has to 
attend. . iar ae 22 ” 7 

b. (Varieties of this instrument are ‘specially 


constructed for particular purposes. .. 

Such are the asimuth compass (sce Azimuti 2), the dif, 
surveying, variation compasses, etc.) 7 ; 

1703 Art's Improv. p.xv, There are now...diverse sorts or 
kinds of Compasses; as Azimuth Compasses, Meridian 
Compasses, Variation Compasses, Amplitude Compasses, 
Hanging Compasses, Pocket Compasses, x832 Nat. Philos. 
Alagnetisuz vi. 60 (Usef. Knowl. Boe.) The Jand or survey: 
ing-compass. .furnished with sights, and means for reading 
off the degrees on the card. /did. vi. 61 The Variation 
Compass designed to exhibit the diurnal changes of varia- 
tion in the horizontal magnetic necdle. : 288: Raymonp 
Mining Gloss., Coulpass. An instrument like the ordinary 
nautical or surveyor’s compass .. having a clinometer at- 
tached, Also, a dip-compass,' for’ tracing magnetic iron 
ore, oe: a needle hung to move in a vertical plane. ; 

G. fig. : ‘ : mo psta 

x6or Cornwattyes Ess. 11. xlviii. (1632) 307 It shall bee.. 
hy chance : a compasse too uncertaine for Justice to saile 
by. 1634 Str T. Hersert Srav. 221 margizt, Gods Provi- 
dence the best compasse, 1649 Etkon Basilike 117 Profit 
is the Compasse by which Factious men steer their course, 
184g MCunrocht Sa-xation't, iii. (1852) 90’ From whatever 
point of the political compass we may set out. 
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18.° Conchol. A kind of shell-fish. _ 3 

2976 Da Costa Elem. Conchol. 245 Sometimes the valves 
are differently coloured, as the Compass, or Sole, which has 
one valve of a chestnut brown. i = a 

‘B. adj, Round, circular, curved. (Still in 
technical use: cf.D.) - . 0 

1523 Fitzners. Ausd. § 136 It is sette in a compasse pece 
of yren. 1563 B. Gooce Ze/ogs (Arb.) 113 Ptholome, with 
Compasse Globe in hande. 1587 Alirr. Alag., Albanact. 
xxvii, The Compasse pathes of every ayrye sphere. 1607 
Torsen, Jour. Beasts (1673) 212 The Dogs..run along.. 
through rough and plain, crooked and straight, direct and 
compass. 1751 Cuestrerr. Lett, III. x42 A compass ring 
set round with little diamonds. 1766 Extick London IV, 
zoo The north front .. has a triangular instead of the two 
compass pediments. 

C, adv, (Cf. 2x compass.) - 

+1. In compass, in circuit, ‘all round’. Ods. 

(Unless compass is a sb. and the construction as in ‘ten 
miles’ distance’.) at 

1300 Cursor MM, 2275 (Cott.) pis tour was ..ten mile 
compas al aboute. 1587 Freminc Contin. Holinshed UI. 
1355/2 With teeth of three quarters of a yard Compas. 

42. Ina circle, round. Obs, 

¢1400 Gamely 629 All sate at be mete compas aboute, 

+3. Ina circular are or curve, curvedly. Ods. 

184g Ascuam Toxoph, (Arb.) 133 In drawyng, it [the baw] 
must come rounde compasse. 1959 Morwyne Lvonyue. 
245 The tyles must be cut and hewed compas. 1573 Coorrr 
Thesaurus, Classis lunata ..0 ship bending compasse like 
a Moone. 1606 B. Jonson A/asgue Hynten Note, Wks. 
(Rildg.) 558 They [mantles] were fastened on the right ° 
shoulder, and fell compass down the back in gracious 
folds. 1607 TorseLL Four-/. Beasts (1673) 222 Some again 
cut it (horse's mane] to stand compass like a bow. 1655 J. 
Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 88 The Architraves were... wrought 
compass, exactly, according to the Circumference of their 
respective Circle. 

+b. Archery. 7o shoot compass: to shoot at an 


elevation, so as to allow for the curve of the pro- 


jectile. Obs. Cf. A. 6b. 

rsa Ascuam Toxoph. 1. (Arb ) 101 Ye take so great heade, « 
to kepe youre standynge, to shoote compasse. /d/d. 1. 107. _ 
z6xr Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xi, § 24 They shot their 
Arrowes Compasse, with purpose to kill or gall such Scots 
as came to the execution. 

Jie. 1630 Suevey Grateful Serv. v. i, Shoot not so much 
compass, be brief, and answer me. 

+4. Through a complete cycle or round; ‘all 
round the clock’ or ‘compass’. Ods. (Cf. Crone 
17 ¢.) 

1580 Lyiy Enphues(Arb.) 323 Perceiued at ye last his 
olde Hat againe to come into the new fashion, wherewith. . 
he sayde, I haue now lyued compasse, for Adams olde apron 
must make Eue a new kirtle. L& : 

D. Comb., as (sense 4) compass-jotnt; (sense 12) 
compass-bowl, -box, -card, face, -needle, point ;, 
compass-bar (see quot.); compass- bearings, 
bearings taken by the compass; compass-brick 
(sce quot.); compass-oallipers = caliper com- 
passes (see CALLIPER); ‘+ compass-dial, a port- 
able sun-dial adjustable by an attached compass- 
needle ; compass-flower, -plent, a N. American 
composite (St/phium laciniatum) with large much- 
divided leaves, of which the lower ‘are said to 
present their faces uniformly north and south’ 
(Asa Gray); also other plants whose leaves: are 
supposed to show a like tendency, e.g. the Prickly 
Lettuce (Zactuca scaviola); compass-headed a, 
having a semicircular head ; ‘+ compass-heart 
(see quot.: apparently a literal rendering of the 
Greek zrepicapdiov) ; compass: plane (-smoothing- 
plone), 2 smootbing-plane having aconvex sole and 
iron, used for planing concave surfaces; com- 
pags-roof (sce quots.) ; compass-saw, a saw with 
a narrow blade for cutting out curves of moderate 
size; compass-signdl, 2 signal denoting a point 
of the compass ; compass-stock, a curved stock ; 
compass-timber, curved timber, esp. as used for 
ship-building ; compass-window, a semicircular 
bay-window (cf. ComPAssED 3 b). Also + com- 
pass-wise adv. : : 

1874 Kwicnt Dicte Mfech., *Compass-bar, 0 fixed tron 
ring in the silver-from-lead-extracting furnace, 1823 W. 
Scorespy Fru. N, Whale Fishery 322 The mast-head..was 
the only part of the ship where *compass-bearings could be 
relied on, -2862 Axstep Channel Ist, u. x. (ed. ? 254 The 
compass-bearing of the principal veins. 179 ICHOLSON 
Frat, Nat, Philos, 1. 426 The needle is usually supported 
on a steel.point which occupies the axis of. .the *compass 
box. 1703 T.N. City § C. Purch. 38.*Compass-bricks . . 
are of a Circular Form, their use is for Steening of Wells. 
1706 Puiurs, *Compass-Calligers, an Instrument us'd by 

unners, which resembles two Semi-circles, © x874 Knicht 
Dict, Mech, *Compass-card ..is usually attached to the 
needle, x875 Chamb. Frnt. 79. 1632 Litncow Trav. vit. 
(1682) 360 Holding our’Course North-East, my *Compass- 
Dyat being our guide. 1727-51 CHambenrs Cycé, s.v., Conte 
pass-dials are small dials, fitted in boxes, for the: pocket; 
to show the hour. of the day by direction of the needle. 
1847 Loner. Zz... iv, Look at this delicate plant .. its 
leaves all point to the north, as true as the magnet, It is 
the *compass flower. 18g0 Wuate Dict. Terms, *Compass-, 
headed, 1 ancient architecture, circular. - 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. 92% The-heart hath-for his next 
dwelling house a membrane or skinne called..Pericardion, 
which significth..a *compasse-heart. 1874 Kieu Dict. 
Mech, * sen Saas oes aform of joint usual in compasses, 
in which one leg has a circular disk or two, clamped between 
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other disks belonging to the fellow leg. 1797 NicHoLson 
Frul, Nat, Philos, 1. 427 A *compass-needle supported 
on a simple point. 1866 Herscnet Fam. Lect. Se, The 
Sun 79 The causes of the Compass needle pointing to the 
North, x8g0 Weate Diet, Lerms s.v., The use of the 
*compass-plane is to form a concave cylindrical surface. 
2848 Gray Aan, Bot. 219 *Compass-plant, 1870 Gard. 
Chron. Sept. 1213 The compass plant, a wild sunflower of 
the western prairies. 3882 Atvarp in Amer, Naturalist 
xvi. 626 Compass Plant..The property is best exhibited in 
the radical leaf, which presents its faces to the rising and 
setting sun. x97 J. Payne Royal Exch. 34 The *compass 
poynt directinge to the haven. 1850 WeaLe Dict, Terms, 
*Coutpass-vog/, a roof in which the braces of the timbers 
are inclined so as to form_a sort of arch, 1678 Moxon 
Mech. Exere. vi. 100 The *Compass-Saw should not have 
its Teeth Set as other Saws have. 188: AZechanie § 380 
The compass-saw is also used for circular work. 1725 
W. Hacrvenny Sound Building 25 With a *Compass 
Smoothing-Plane. .plane the Inside thereof. 1866 Froune 
in Athenzum 392/3 Harquebuss with a *compass-stock. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. 2122/4 Any Woods convertible to Streight, 
*Compass or Knee ‘ymber or Plank, fit for the Service 
of His Majestics Navy. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 42 
He encompassed those two courses with circular, or what 
is technically called compass timbers. x6zt Lavy M. 
Werorn Urania 10z Her Ladies .. were a little distant 
from-her in a faire *compasse Window. c1700 C. Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 19 Another large dineing roome with G 
Compass windows, x545 Raysotp Byrth Mankynde 59 
Which ., he made soo *compase wyse and caue or holowe 
in the middes, that, etc. 1ggz T. Wirson Logike 45 b, The 
element goeth compasse wise because it is rounds. 1616 
Suner. & Mark. Country Farnt 684 The old Harts. .hauing 
.-their hornes set with pearles, and strait and Jarge heads, 
rather open than turned compasse-wise. 

+ Compass, 50.2 Ots. Also 6-7 compas(se, 
y-poss. <A corruption of Compost, prevalent in 
16-17th c. 

xs73 Tusser /7zsb. (1878) 50 Lay on more compas, and 
fallow agen. 1613 Marknam Zug. Husbandman bt. vii. 
(1635) 38 The best Manure or Compasse. .that you.can give 
such ground. 1616 Surry. & Markn. Country Far 335 
Earth, mudde, and other compas. 1669 Wortipce_ Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 323 Compas, or Compost. 21700 Drypen Sables, 
Cack & Fox 269 A cart he found That carry’d composs forth 
to dung the ground. 1730-6 in Baiey (folio), Compas. 


Compass (ku'mpas), v1 Forms: see sb.t 2a. ¢. 
and #ple. 4~ compassed ; also 4-7 compast. [a. 
F, compasse-v (12th c, in Littré), to measure, de- 
sign, contrive, regulate, adjust; cf. Pr., Sp. com- 

# *to measure with a compass, to compass 
about’ (Minsheu), It. compassare to measure with 
compasses, to weigh in the mind, ‘to compasse 
about’ (Florio) :—L. type *compassare, See the sb.] 

I. To plan, contrive, devise. 
+1. trans. To plan, design, contrive, devise (a 


work of art). Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace(Rolls) 8807 In Aufrik were 
pey [stones of Stonehenge] compassed & wrought. a 1400- 
ie lexander 3219 Pe palais .. pat compast was of Cusys 
Cyrus}. bid. 3629 Ane instrument all of iren ..Was com- 
past on carte-wise. 1430 Lypc. Chrou. Troy i. vi, I can 
not paynt nor compasse No gay processe, 


“+b. adbsol. 


1377 Lana, P, P2, B, x1x. 235 He tau3te. some to compas 
craftily & coloures to make, Jbid. xvit. 170 The fyngres 
fourmen a ful hande to purtreye or peynten Kernynge and 
compassynge as crafte of be fyngres. 

2. To contrive, devise, machinate (a purpose). 
Usually in a bad sense; sce quots. 1292, 149%. 

(z292 Britron 1. ix, (viii.] § 2 Graunt tresoun est a com- 

asser nostre mort. x35 dct 25 Ldw, J//, Stat. v. 2 
Qent homme fait oe ser ou ymaginer Ja mort nostre 
Seignt le Roi.j 1297 KR. Grouc. (1724) 109 To suc{h] ende 
yt was y-come as he hadde y-compaced in ys po3t. 1315 
Suorenam 113 He compasyth venjaunce to hym pat ajen 
clenketh. ¢x330 R. Brunne Chiro. (1810) 98 He pouht 
to compas ille, pe same tille him did he. ¢x385 Cuaucer 
L. GW, 1539 Hipsiphile § Medea, Al this was com- 
passed on the nyghte Betwix him Jason, and this Er- 
cules, z49t det. Hen, VIZ, c.23 Pream., Richard White 
« straitrously ymagened and compassed the dethe .. of our 
seid Souvereigne Lord. 1659 W. Broucu Sacr. Princ. 25% 
To contrive mischiefs, and to compasse designes of vanity. 
3681 Trial S. Colledge 119 To compasse or imagine the 
imprisonment of the King. 2860 MotLey Wether?. (1868) 
II, xv. 249 England, whose desolation is thus sought and 
compassed. 1888 W. D. Hamunton Cal, State Papers, 
Dom, Series 1644, Pref 22 The Parliament .. compassing 
the destruction of the Throne. 

b. with zine. phrase or seebord, clause. 

eg25 2. £. Addit. P. B. x455 For to compas & kest-to haf 
hem: clene wro3t. ©3385 Cuaucer L.G. W. 1410 Hipsiphile 
$ Medea, Compassede he How Jason myghte best destroyed 
be. ysr3 More Rick. I/7, Wks. 42/t His uncle hadde 
coumpassed to rule the kynge. 1848 deé 11 Vict. (Better 
Security of Crown), If any person .. shall compass .. to de- 
prive or depose our Most Gracious Lady the Queen. 

te. absol, or intr. Obs. = 

2430 Lync. Chron, Troy 1 ii, Double as Tygre slyghtly 
to ie ate 14.. rok om in Zundale's Vis, (1843) 208 
Thowgh thow with wordis honny swete iciously upon 
her deth compasse They schall askape. = ; 


+3. To consider, ponder, meditate, ‘ go through’. 
er400 Destr. Trey 10115 He. ay compat fe cases in his 
.¢lene-hert. x13 Douaras. Zueis x. ili. 96 Eneas, That 
with hymself can mony thing ‘cumpas. %534. WHITINTON 
Tullyes Offices . (1840) 26 Whan thou hast’ compaced’ 
[lustraveris} all by reason and by, thy mynde. 
b.. intr, or with 0b7. clatese.. Obs.. 
£1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut, 1196 Pe lede. .Compast in his con- 
cience to quat pat cacé my3t Mene. c1q00 Kou. Ros 


6934 Fulle fast, ivys, compassen we By what ladder he is 


"can understand and compasse, 23916 Sours ( 
|. ledge of what is good and what is ovil..is a t! 
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clomben. 1823 Douctas Zneis vu. Prol. 151 Wythin my 
mynd compassing thocht I so. 
II. +4. To describe with compasses (a circle). 
e3ggz Cuaucer Astvol.. Up-on this forseide plate ben 
compassed certein cerclis bat hihten Almicanteras. 1393 
Gower Conf. Il]. 108 Signes twelve, Which have her 
cerclis by hem selve Compassed in the zodiaque. 
III. To go or come round, put round, encom- 


pass. Uterally. 

In senses 5-8 often extended by round, about; in senses 
5g also with zn. : 

. évans. ‘To pass or move round ; to traverse in 
a circular or circuitous course, make the circuit of. 

3382 Wycur A/att. xxiii. 15 Woo to you scribis and 
Pharisees. .that cumpasen irae goon aboute] the se and the 
lond, that 3e maken 0 proselyte. 1388 — Yosh. vi. 3 Alle 

¢ fizteris, cumpasse [1382 go about] the citee. a 1498 

arkw. Chroz, an. 1472 It (the comet) compassed rounde 
abowte alle the erthe. 1570 Levins Alanif. 34/45 To com- 

asse, crrcuire. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 7 rat. viii, 25 
Lhe Bisquayn Ship.. wherein Magellan compassed the 
World. 1697 Damrier Voy. (x698) 1. vi. 132 Having now 
compast in the whole Continent of South America. 1860 
Kixestey Jfisc. 1. 123 A generation which will compass 
land and sea to make one proselyte. 

b. absol. or intr. ‘To go round, make a 
circuit. 

3382 Wycur Luke ix, 6 Sothli thei gon out, cumpassiden 
bi castels, euangelisinge and heeling euerewhere. 1582 N. 
T. (Rhem.) 4cés xxviii, 13 Thence compassing by the shore, 
we came to Rhegium. 1898 W. Priturs Linschoten in Arb, 
Garner III. 25 The San Felipe..was compelled to compasse 
about, and came to Cochin, x605 Vexstecan Dec. [ntele, 
vi. (1628) 156 He will compasse into Germany, Denmarke, 
Norway and Sweden, 

+c. causative. (?) ze send round. Ods. 

¢1485 Digby Mist. (1882) 111. 1467, 1 com nott to be [Kin, 
of ies Die no decepcyon, But pat good lord crist ether 
me compassyd. , . 

d. with cognate obj. Zo compass (a course, cir- 
cuit, voyage, period, etc.). 

2883 Stanynurst /Zuxeis tv. (Arb.) 107 Why so may not 
Troian theire course to good Italye coompasse? 1629 J. 
Cote Of Death # When his life hath compassed his 
course. 1832 Hr. Martineau /redand iii. 48 Who had com- 
passed a circuit of observation in a different direction. 

8. To come round, close round, as a multitude ; 
to form a circle about, surround, with friendly or 
hostile intent; to hem in; sometimes sfec. ‘to 
beleaguer, besiege, block’ (J.). Cf. Exconrass. 

ex400 Destr, Tray 10990 The Mirmydons .. compast, the 
knight, closit hym within. 1535 CoverpaLe Ps. xxvifi]. 6 
Myne enemies .. cony me_rounde aboute. | 1548 
Unpatt, etc. Zrasm, Par, Mati. ii. 26 Compassing in all 
the yong children. 2577 Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (2619) 
7. Such as com: the tribunal] seate. x604 James 

‘ounterbl, (Arb.) 107 Although in his siege. .he do belaie 
and compasse it rou t. 611 Heywoop Golden Age 
v. Wks. (1874) IIL. 75 Enter Ganimed compast in with 
soldiers, 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. i, Found him com- 

*d by Lothario’s Faction, 3817 Byron Jfanfred 1. i, 

e Spirits of the unbounded Universe..who do compass 
earth about. 1847 Tennyson Princ. u. 421 (She) rapt in 
glorious dreams. .Sat compass'd with professors. 

Jeg. 1388 Weir Ps. xviili). 5 The sorewis of deth cum- 
passiden me. x6r0 Suas. 7ewif. v. i. 180 All the blessings 
Of a glad father, compass thee about. 1824 Soutugy Car- 
mina Axtica \. 3 Poems III, 232 At home worse dangers 
compass'd thee. . . 

7. To encircle, environ, lie round and enclose, as 
the sea, a girdle, etc. Also with round, about, in. 

©1340 Cursor M, 22705 Pe see pat compassep alle londe. 
1388 Wycuir Yer. lii. 2x A roop of twelue cubitis cumpasside 
it. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. xx1. v, The firmament so com- 
passing the Jand. 1576 FLesine Fane. Epist. 190 Your 
carkasse is compassed in a corruptible skin. 1664 Drypan 
Rival Ladies um. i, 1 am compass'd round With Mirth. 
1668 Currerrer & Core Sarthol. Anat. 1. Introd, 1 Epi- 
gastrium, which compasses the stomach. 1735 Pore Donne 
Saf. ii. 84 Like the Sea they compass all the land. 1818 
Mrs. SHELLey Jrvankenst. iv. 21 We were compassed round 
by avery thick fog. 1827 Harr Guesses (1859) 231 A Jake 
wants mountains to compass and hold it in. ¥ 

8. To encircle, or surround wth something. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xvu, clxii. (498) 709 A 
meete borde is..sette vpon fete, and compassed wyth a 
lyste abowte, 148r Caxton Myrr. 1. xvi. 51 They... com- 
passed it al aboute with a gyrdle. x6or I. Gopwin Bés. 
of Eng. 59 He compassed the Tower of London with a 
strong wall, 21685 Stinuincre. Orig, Brit. i, 29 The cus- 
tome of compassing Churches with Church-yards was not 
so ancient. 1766 Porny Heraldry vi. §x (1777) 214 Boni- 
face VIII..Anno x295 first compassed his Cap with a Coro- 
net.” 1859 TENNYSON Geraint & Enid 48 He compass’d her 
with sweet observances And worship. 

+ b. To embrace, encircle with the arms, Oés. 

exsgo (Qo. 166) Martowe Faust, Wks. (Reldg-) 124/r 
In mine arms I would have compass’d him. 1606 Swaxs, 
Tr. § Cr. i iii. 276 A Lady, wiser, fairer, truer, Then ever 
Greeke did compasse in his armes. 

IV.. fig. To get within one’s compass, grasp, 
or reach ; to ‘ get round’, 

49. To catch, seize, lay hold of. Obs. . 

rg09 Barciay Siyp of Folys (1570) 241 My pleasaunt pace 
Is light as flee, thus none that be can me compace, 1326 
Tinvae x Cor. iii. 19 It is written: He compaseth [z6zz 
taketh] the wyse in their craftynes. 

10. To grasp with the mind, comprehend fully. 

“1576 Baxer Yerell of Health 1760, This maner who that 

id .), The know. 
ing too large 

1847 Lonar. 


to be com; -- without brains and study. 


Zz. un. ii, Strange forebodings,of ill... that cannot be com- 
passed. es 7 


COMPASSED. 


11. To attain to or achieve (an end or object 
aimed at); to accomplish. 

1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Priests, Yo 
cannot by any other meanes compasse the doyng of so 
weightie a woork. 1576 Freainc Panop. Epist. 85 You 
tooke upon you a greater charge..then you are able to 
compasse and perfourme. xg8x Ricn /arewwell (1846) 162, 
I can not compasse to take this woman. 1601 Suaxs. 
Twel, N. 1. ii. 45 That were hard to compasse, Because 
she will admit no kinde of suite. 16533 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxii, 77 ‘The better to compass his intent. 
1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 256 Since none can conipass more than 
they intend. 1762-71 H. Watroxe Vertue's Anecd. Paint, 
(1786) IL. 173 A painter may execute a head, though he can- 
not compass a whole figure. 1840 Macaunay £ss. Ciize, 
Men who would unscrupulously employ corruption. .to com- 
pass their ends, 387x Rossxtt: Poems, Dante at Verona 
xxyi, The task is long, The time wears short to compass it, 

b. To get at, attain, obtain, win (an object), 
rs9r Suas. 7x0 Gendt, n. iv. 214 If not, to compasse her 
Ile vse my skill. 1608 — Per. 1. ii. 24 ‘l'o compasse such a 
bondlesse happinesse, 163 Hevwoon 15¢ Pt, Afatd of West 
it, Wks. 1874 11. 300 You have trickes to compasne these 
gay cloaths. @166x Futter MWorthics (1840) I. 502 He 
compassed the crown by cruelty. 1696 Evenyn Diary (1827) 
IV. 358 He compassed a vast estate, 1865 ‘T'rottorn Bel/on 
Zt, xxxi. 375 She was a free woman,—to be compassed if 
only a man might compass her. 3872 B, Taytor /anst 
(1875) I. i, 24 How hard it is to compass the assistance 

Whereby one rises to the source. . A 
+12. To‘ get round’, ‘come round’, circumvent, 

1563 J/omilies 1. Rogat. Week w. (1859) 496 Let no man 
subtilly compass or defraud his neighbour. | 1368 Grarton 
Chron, Hen. 2, 11, 338 The newe French Kyng. -studiyng 
howe to compasse the Parisians, eyther with money, or ith 
promise, /ézd, 681 He imagined how to compasse Thomas 
Lord Stanley ., that he might be one of the confederacic. 
1642 Rocers Naaman 133 Shee goes about to perform the 
condition her self, hoping thereby to compasse Christ. 

tb. To adulterate or sophisticate (wine, etc.>. 
rs94q Prat Fewell.ho. 1. § 73.64 Wine .. trickt, or com. 
passed, or at the Ieast mingled with other wine, hath ever 
since beene retailed .. for wine. 1703 [see Comrassine edd, 


sb. 4. 
+13. To get over, surmount. Oés. 
36x T. Houy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) Eijb, 
leneeaanee suche, that he cannot compasse that dim. 
cultie. 
‘V.. [from the sd. or aaj.) ‘To make or be ‘ com- 
pass’ or rounded. 
14. trans. To bend into a circle or curve; to 
curve, incurve, Cf. ComMPASsED 3. 
xsqz Lam. Treat, in Hart. Misc, (Malh.) 1. 238 When 
they [mountains] be croked, or pamparses hauenlyke they 
shewe much larger. 1598 Suaxs. J/ervy HW. mv. 112 To 
be compass'd like a good Bilbo in the circumference of a 
Pecke, hilt to point, heele to head, 1649 Bune Lug, 
Juprov. [mpr. (1653) 210 Their ploughs are very small and 
light, and little compassed. 1689 Lond. Gas. No. 2476/4 A 
dark brown Gelding .. with a white slip down his Head 
to his Nose compass'd to the farther Eye. 
5, intr. To curve, bend round, be curved. (Now 


only of timber.) Cf, Compassine Afi. a. b. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Afendosa’s Hist. China 194 Sixe tables, 
placed in_order, compassing rounde like a circle. 1607 
Lorseu, Fourf, Beasts (1673) 94 The horns. .more crooked 
and bending, compassing behinde, as a Rams do. 1627 Cart. 
Satu Seaman's Gram. ti. 2 At the ends they begin to com- 
passe, ¢ 2880 Rdine, Navig. (Weale) 112 Croaky, a term 
applied to plank when it curves or compasses much, 

+ Compass,v.2 Ods, [see Compass 5b.2] ¢rans. 


To Coxrrost, to manure, 

1857 TussER 100 Points Husb. xi, One aker well compast, 
is worth akers three. 1373 — Hush. (1878 124 Thry fallow- 
ing won, get compassing don. 1607 Torse.t Four 
Beasts (1673) 487 With the dung of Sheep they compasse 
and fat the earth. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 596 As for Karth it 
Compasseth itself. 1632 J. Lre Short Sow, Sweden 12. 

Compassable (ko'mpisab 1), a. [f Compass v.! 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being compassed, attainable. 

rs8rt Mutcaster Positions xliii. (2887) 271, I take the 
thing also to be verie compassable. 1657 TomLixson Ke- 
nou's Disp. 734 Aqua Theriacal -. consists but of a few 
things, and they easily compassable. 1780 Burke Sf. 
Econom, Reform Wks. 111. 343 Our objects are plain and 
compassable. 1887 Sat, Rev. 3 Dec. 770 Sydney has the 
Blue Mountains. . within compassable istance. 

Compeatod (kompist), #4 a. [f. Cospass 
ol 8 sb.l+-ED.] 

+1. Contrived, cunningly or artfully devised. Ods. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bockas 1. ix. (1544) 18a, His compassed, 
sleighty, questions. Jéid, w. xxix. 66 His compassed false- 
nes and treason. 1568 Grarton Chron. IT. 161 After con- 
fession made by the Sarazen of all hys compassed treason. 

+b. ? Cunning, or ? provided with compasses. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pz, B. x. 178, I contreued toles, Of car- 
pentrie, of kerucres and compassed masouns, 

2. Surrounded, encircled, etc. ; see the vb. 

2847 J. Harrison E-xhort. Scottes 208 Neighbors ..com- 
passed ‘within one sea. 1786 Cowrer Gratitude 49 Com- 
passed about with the goods..of leisure..I indulge my 

oetical moods. 1859 Hawruorne AMard. Faun xxxviii, 
When the compassed splendour of the actual interior [of 
the cathedral] glowed: before her eyes. 

b. fig. Cireumscribed, [I'. compassé.] 

2888 Symonps Bez Yonsei vi. 163 His boisterous self- 
assertion, etc... were sufficient to overpower the ceremonious 
and compassed, Scotch laird [Drummond of Hawthornden]. 
1890 — ss. II 26x There is nothing small or mean or,com- 
passed in that art. : : 

+8. Rounded, curved, circular, arched. Ods. 

rsgt -Recorpe Path, Knowl, 1. Defin., Two compassed 
lines and ohe right lyne. Jééd.1. iti, Set one foote of the 
compasse in the verye point of the angle, and with the other 


COMPASSER. 


fote draw a compassed arch, 1578 Lyte Dodoens x1. cii. 288 
Golden Saxifrage. .groweth,.with compassed leaues. 1589 
Porrennam Eng. Poesie u. vi, [vii] (Arb.)92 The circumflex, 
or compast accent, 1655 W. F. Aetcors wu. 73 The Circle 
called Halon..seen about the Sunne..is called of the Greeks 
a compassed plat. 168: Cnetuamn Angler's Vaden, xxii, 
(1689) 146 A small compassed Hook. 

b. Contpassed roof, window ;.see Compass sb.1D. 

1538 Lecanp /tin. (1745) I, 105 Mervelus fair cumpacid 
Windoes. 1606 Suans. 7% ¢ Cr. 1. ii. x20 She came to him 
th’other day into the compast-window. x6zg G. SANDYS 
Trav. 167 (D.) A compast roofe, 1823 Fossrooxe Eucycl, 
Antig, vii. 150/2 The Compassed Windows were round. 

Hence +Co'mpassedly adv., in a curved line; 
+ Co‘mpassedness, curvedness, curvature. 

x51 Recorve Castle Knowd?, (1556) 136 Bothe descendeth 
compassedlye vnto the contrarye poynte to them againe. 
1649 Burne Eng. Improv, Impr, (1653) 208 Fault may be 
in the roughness and 1!l compassedness of the Share. 

Compasser. [f. Compass v.1+ -ER1] One 
who compasses ; es. ‘a designer, contriver. 

1494 Fasyan vit. 563 The duke .. com © of all this 
myschefe. azg93 H. Sout Serum. (i622) 492 He hath his 
compassers and spies in every country. 1641 Newrose 
Canterb. Medit.x My intellect, that comprehensive com- 
passer, “ ae 

Compassing (ka mpasin), vb/.sb.  [f. as prec. 
+-1ING |] The action of the verb Cospass. 

L. A devising, planning ; a device, design, arti- 
fice, contrivance. 

1300 Cursor AL. 27286 Wit quentise and wit compasing, 
vt of his denn be nedder bring. ¢1375 Barnovur 7roy-bh. 
i. 2140 Throw Dyomedis compassinge Hire bropir was 
slayne. ¢ 1384 Craucer H. Fame wi. 1188 Many subtil 
compassinges, Babewinnes and pinacles, Ymageries and 
tabernacles, I saw. 1486 Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 14 Such false 
Compassings, Imaginations, and Confederacies had against 
any Lord, 1681 7 rial S, Colledge 3 Treasons and trayter- 
ous Imaginations, Compassings and Purposes. 1769 BLACK- 
stone Com. EV. 78 Compassing or imagining .. are syno- 
nymous terms; the word compass signifying the purpose or 
design of the mind or will, and not, as in common speech, 
the carrying such design to effect. 1848 Ac# xr Vict. 
(Better Security af Crown), Compassings, imaginations, 
inventions, devices. Se 

2. A going round or about, a circuit; surround- 
ing, circling, or curving. 

1530 Patscr. 207 Compassyng of tyme, verolution, 1663 
Maney Grotius’ Low-C. Warrs 209 Francis Drake... in 
the compassing of the World. 

+b. Circumlocution. Ods. 

180 Hottysanp 7veas. fr, Tong., Circuition de parolles, 
a compassing in with wordes, 1380 A fol. Pr. Orange in 
Phantx 1. 453, I had not used .. any Circuits or Compass- 
ings of words. . 

3. Attaining, achieving. arch. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie i. (1625) 90 The compassing 
thereof. 1659 Futter App. /uy. Innoc. wt. §7 There was 
no compassing of it without compace-ing it; no reaching 
the end without going out of the bg 1769 [see x). 1863 
Kixctane Crimea (1876) 1. iii. 44 The compassing of vast 
distances. ‘ 5 

+4. Adulteration (of wine). Ods. 

2903 Art of Vintners 20 The Transmutation or Sophisti- 
cation of Wines, which they call Trickings or Compassings, 

Compassing (kompisiy), AA/ a. [f. as prec. 
+-1NG 4.) That compasses : see the vb. 

¢ 3440 Generydes 4163 By a subtill_and false compassing 
trayn, Clarionas. .is betrayed. 1576 FLeminc Panop, Epist. 
400 His fine compassing witte and eloquence: x62 Burton 
Anat. Aled. u. ii. (1651) 245 Every fixed star a Sun, with 
his compassing Planets. 

b. Curving, curved. 

1976 Fursune Panos, Lpist, 2 iif, The crooked turnings, 
and the compassing arbours of the same [garden]. 1888- 
2607 [see Compass v.! 15]. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Hijb, A strong piece of timberincurvated nearly into 
a circular arch, or, according to the technical term, comt- 
passing, ¢ 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 107 Compassing, 
crooked or curved, . 

Hence } Co-mpassingly adv. Obs., in 2 curve. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man w.52 When the one [muscle] 
worketh onely, then is the head compassingly turned to the 
one side. x 

Compassion (kfmpze‘fon), sé, Also 4-5 
-ioun, -ione, 4-6 -yon, 5 compasoyon. [a. F. 
compassion (14th c. in Littré), ad. late L. compas- 
sion-ent (Tertullian, Jerome), n, of action f. compate 
(ppl. stem compass-) to suffer together with, feel 
Puy, f. comt- together with + Zatz to suffer.] 

+1. Suffering together with another, participation 
in suffering ; fellow-feeling, sympathy. Qds. 

1340 Ayend, 148 Huanne on leme is zik ober y-wonded. 
how moche zorge hep be herte and grat compassion y-uelp. 
2998 TrevisA Barth. De P. R.v. i. (1495) 100 The membres 
ben so sette togyders that. . cue: 
356, Epen Arte de Nauig. Pref, Such a mutuall compas- 
sion of parte to parte., by one common sence existent in 
them all. 162g Gitt Sacer. Philos, iv. 63 That it was oncly 
bya Segeiabls oranimall soule, which suffered by compas- 
sion with the body. 7 se 7 

2. The ‘feeling or emotion, when a person is 
moved by the suffering or distress of another, and 
by the desire to relieve -it; pity that inclines one 
to spare or to suceour. Const. 07 (of obs.). 


(The compassion of sense 1 was between equals or fellow- 


sufferers ; this is shown towards a person in distress by one 
who is free from it, who is, in this respect, his superior.) 
¢1340 Hampore Prose Tr. 36 Pou may thynke of synnes 
and of wrechidnes of thyne eutencristene .. with pete and of 
compassione of thaym. 1535 Coverpate Joe? ii..12-The 
Lorde. .is. Jonge sufferynge & of greate compassion: 189% 


hath compassyon of other, 


714 


Suaxs, : Hen. VI, 1v. i. 56 Mou'd with compassion of my 
Countries wracke. 1632 Litucow Zrav. 1x. (1682) 386 In 
Compassion whereof the worthy Gentleman doubled his 
Wages. 1676 Hosnes /diad 1. 23 You on me compassion 
may show. 19770 Funins' Lett. xxxvi. 170 You have every 
claim to compassion that can arise from misery and dis- 
tress, 1823 Soutuey Hist. Penins. War I. 352 In com. 

assion to her grief, and in answer to her prayers. 1876 

Loztey Univ. Serut, vil. 148 Compassion. .gives the person 
who feels it pleasure even in the very act of ministering to 
and succouring pain. 

b. with plural, Ods. or arch, 

1526 Pilger, Perf, (W. de W. 155x)262 All the compassyons 
& mercyes that thou shewed to the people. x6zz Binte 
Zant. iii, 22 His compassions faile not. 1787 WHiItaKER 
Mary Q. Scots Vind. in H. Campbell Love-Lett, Aa: 
(1824) 263 All the little jealousies of the rival will surely 
melt away in the compassions of the woman, , 

@. Zo have compassion : to have pity, take pity. 
So ¥ To take compassion (tpon, of). 

1382 Wveur Hed. x. 34 For whi and to boundun men C 
hadden compassioun. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 390 Prol., 
And han of pore folk compassioun. 1483 Caxton Cato Civ, 
I haue grete ruthe and compassion on you. 1590 Mar. 
Lowe Ldw. f/, Wks. (Reldg.} 210/2 Thy heart..Could not 
but take compassion of my state! x61x Binte Ex, ii, 6 
She had compassion on him. 1647 W. Browne Polex. 1. 
164, I.. besought him not so to have compassion of a 
daughter whom he had made miserable. 1714 MANDEVILLE 
fab, Becs (1725) 1. 290 Humanity bids us have compassion 
with the sufferings of others, 184 Lane Avad. Nis. I. 104 
Have compassion on the mighty whom love hath abased, 

+3. Sorrowful emotion, sorrow, grief. Ods. 

¢ 1340 Cursor Af, 23945 heading (Fairf.), Compassioun of 
our Jauedi for be passioun of hir sone. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 7 Teres of compascyon, teres of compunccion, 
teres of loue and of deuocyon. rs90 Spenser /. Q. t. tii. 6 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion; And drizling teares 
did shed for pure affection. 

Compassion, v. [f. prec., or prob. ad. F. com- 


passionner (15th c. in Littré) to compassionate.] 


trans, To have compassion on, to pity. (‘A word | 


scarcely used’, Johnson.) 

1g88 Swans. Tit. A. iv. i. 124 Can you heare a good man 
grone And not relent, or not compassion him? 1627 F. E. 
Hist. Edw, £1 (16801 72 Shall 1. .compassion those that do 
attempt my ruine? x76r Hume Mist. Eng. 11. xxxii. 222 
The people who compassioned his youth, his virtue and 
his noble birth, 3873 Argosy XVI. 35 Dr. Knox com- 
passioned Janet's hard place. 

Hence GCompa‘ssioning vi. sé. and pi. a. 

3830 Fraser's Afag. 1. 226 Both wanted..a kind, com- 
passioning adviser, 

Compa‘ssionable, a. Now zaze or Obs. [f. 
COMPASSION + -ABLE.] 

+1. actively. Inclined to compassion; pitiful, 
compassionate. Ods. 

1548 Tuomas [tal, Grant. § Dict., ag 9 pegenge piti- 
full or compassionable. x60x Deacon & WaLKER SZirits 
& Dizels To Rdr. 4 Our compassionnble care to profit. .the 
parties. 1632 Lirucow 77az, y. 188 Some compasslonable 
Greekes .. relieved me. x63 J, Havwann Banish'd Virg. 
15 With a no lesse ardent than compassionable affection. 

2. Deserving or compassion, pitiable. 

1635 J. Harwarp Banish'd Virg. 14 My case being but 
too compassionable. 1751 Euiz, Carter in Rambler No. 
too Px The case of these truly compassionable objects. 
1823 Lans £éia Ser. 11. xviii. (1865) 363 Half-ludicrous, but 
more than half compassionable and admirable errors. 

+ Compassionary, « Obs. [see -any.] 

,16zx Cotcr., Compassionnaire, compassionaric, compas- 
sionate, hauing compassion of, a3 

Compassionate (kémparfonct), a. [latinized 
ad. F, pi sarala pi pa. pple. of coupasstonner to 
compassionate :! see -ATE% 3.] 

1. Affected with, characterized by, or expressing 
compassion ; pitiful, sympathetic, 

1587 Mirr. Afag. (1610) 687 As if that heau’n vpon our 
state below, Fi ing our harmes, compassionate had 
beene. 1588 Suaxs. 74. A. 1. iv. 217 My compassionate 
heart, @1620 J. Dyke Worthy Conmeun. (1640) 139 Christ 
was compassionate, they are merci! 262g Doxsne 
Serm, 3 Apr. 19 It is 2 fault .. to bee too compassionate of 
an Heretique. 2683 Burner tr. A/ore’s Utopia 180 Tho 
they are compassionate to all that ‘are sick. 1952 Fiecornc 
Causes Increase Robbers, A..compassionate disposition. 
1870-4 ANDERSON A/issions Amer, Bid. 11. iv. 69 Compas- 
sionate persons interceded, and his condition was alleviated. 

tb. Indicating compassion. Obs. : 

1692 R. L'Estrance Fosephus’ Antig, w. viii. (1733) 94 
Let there be a compassionate Remainder left for those that 
have nothing to eat of their own, 

+c. ? Displaying sorrowful emotion; sorrow- 
fully lamenting ; or ? moving pity, piteous. Ods. 

1893 Suaxs. Arch. //, 1. iii. 174-It boots thee not to be 
Gumomesionate, After our sentence, plaining comes too 
late, . : : 

+2. Fitted to excite compassion; pitiable, 
piteous. Obs. Sas 

1630 J. Tayvtor {Water P.) }¥ks, 11, 160 Compassionate 
cruclty. 654 Mons, tr. Sentivogtio's Warres- 
Flanders 4x8 A most compassionate spectacle; for they 
were all so macerated with hunger, etc. -3733 Neat Hist, 
Purit, Y. 313 Their case was most compassionate, for they 
had wives and large familiesof children. 2767 CoLMan Zug, 
Merchant v, Your case is truly a compassionate one. 

+3. Sympathetic. (Cf Compassion sd. 1.) Obs. 

@ 363 Donne Problents xi, (L,), The nose is most com- 
passionate with this part. | 7 te, 4 

+4. as sé. One who is compassionate. Ods. rare. 

x602 W. Watson Decacordon 19 Compassionates of our 
afflictions. /éid. 268 True compassionates of their countries 


miseries, : 


COMPASSMENT, 


Compassionate (kimpze'fanett), v. [f. pree. 
adj., or latinized ad. F, cempassionn-er after analogy 
of verbs in -aTE: cf. affectionate, and -aTE3 6. 
trans. To regard or treat with compassion; to 
pity, commiserate (a person, or his distress, etc.). 
1598 Marston Pygmat. xxiv. 129 Pitty me, Compas- 
sionate my true loues ardencie. ae Hacer Ads. Vil. 
jams 1,(1692) 35 The sick, of the comfortless, are most to be 
compassionated. 1729 Burter Sern. Wks. 1874 11. 36 
Men .. naturally compassionate all.. whom they see in dis- 
tress. 1837 Hr. Maxtineau Soc, Amer. 111. 11 Countries 
whose political servitude the Americans justly compassionate. 
absol. 1632 Massixcer Afaid Hon. . i, May persuade you 
Not alone to compassionate, but to lend Your royal aids. 

Compassionately (kgmpzfenctli:, adv. [f. 
CoMPASSIONATE a@.+-LY+.}] In a compassionate 
manner, pitifully, pityingly ; with tender pity. 

x6rz SPEED Hist. Gt. Brit, vt. xvi, (1632) 95 He was 
compassionately intreated. a@x7z4 Snarr Ser 1.x (Ry 
How kindly and compassionately soever, we, a8 private 
Christians, are to treat those that differ from us. 1838 
Dickexs Nich, Nick. xii, ‘Poor 'Tilda!’ sighed Miss 
Squeers compassionately, i 

ompassionateness (k/mpa‘fond'tnés), [f. 
as prec.+-NESS.] The quality of being com- 
passionate. 

1611 R. Bouton Disc. True Happiness (1631) 10 Out ofa 
naturall compassionateness. x68x Fave Right. Afan’s 
Ref. 279 The infinite tenderness and compassionateness of 
our God, 1876 J. H. Newman Hist, Sh, 11.1. v. 285 His 
sympathy and compassionateness for the whole world. 

Compassionating (kgmpz'fane'tin), Zf/. a. 
[f. Compassionate v. + -ING*,] That compas: 
sionates ; pitying. . 

1635 A. Starrorp Fen. Glory (1869) 237 Her tender com 
Saeki Heart. axgtz Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. 

Wks. x72x I. 223 With a compassionating Zeal. 

+ Compa‘ssionative, a. Obs. rare. [f. Con 
PASSIONATE v.: see -IVE.} Disposed to compas- 
sionate. 

1643 Dicpy Obs, Browne's Relig. Med. (L.), Nor would he 
have permitted his compassionative nature to imagine, ete. 

Compassionator, -er (kémpz'fonettas). _[f. 
COMPASSIONATE ¥. + -Olt, -ER: sce -ER! 2.) One 
who compassionates. 

3684 Cuarnocn Attrib. God (1834) 1.714 Shall thy creature 
only passively glorify thee as an avenger, and not actively 
asa compassionater? 1836 Nez m ishig 8 Mag. XLVIII. 

57 Let those self-compassionators keep house in America 

for but one month. 

+ Compa‘ssioned, ffi. a. Obs. vare. [f. Com 
PASSION + -ED: cf. F. compasstonnd Affected 
with compassion ; sympathetic ; compassionate. 

1575 Lanenas Left, (1871) 58, Yoo, being a Mercer. .az 1 
am: my cuntrée-man born, & my good fréend withal, 
whearby 1 kno ye ar compassiond with me. x6xx Sreep 
Hist. Gt. Brét. 1x. xxiv. (1632) 1177 By the compassioned 
mercy of Queene Elizabeth. 

+Comparssionful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Com- 
PASSION 50, + -FUL.] Full of compassion. (In 
first quot. app. full of passion, passionate ’.) 

1604 T, Wricut Passions vy. § 4. 238 Griefe necessarily 
ensuing compassionfull hatred counterpoyseth the vehement 
intension of Love. /d/d. 288 It argucth abountifull minde, 
ora compassion-full heart. 

Compassioun (Wyclif, Zcc/us Prol.), erron. f. 
Coxrosition, 

Compassionless, a. vare—". [f- a8 prec. + 
-Lx88.] Devoid of, wanting in, compassion. . 

1625 R. Botton Direct. for Watking w, God (2630) 282 
In those cold and compassionlesse times. 

Compassive (kfmpz'siv), a. _[f. L. compass- 
ppl. stem of compaté to sufler with (see Comras- 
SION) +-1VE.] Feeling or showing compassion ; 
sympathetic, compassionate, pitiful. 

x6rz R. Suntvon Serum. St. Martin's 44 Any compassiue 
mind and heart .. cannot but compassionate their wretched 
- scruitudes, 2622 Suevton Quer. I, in. v, 140 Murmuring 
somewhat... with‘a low and compassive voice. x760-72 H. 
Broone Fool of Quality (1792) 11. x91 But a-propos, my 
Lord, these same compassive acts against slander. -have 
they yet passed into alaw? @ 1860 [sce next). : 

ompassi'vity. [f. Com- + Passrviry: cf. 
prec.] A condition ofsoffering, or of being affected, 
together with another. ee 

1667 H. More Div, Dial. i. § 30 (1719) @ Not 2 mere 
Comeeesivay, but rather a Coactivity of the Spirit in which 
it does reside. ax860 J, Ganoxen Faiths of World 1. 
570/2 Compassivity, 2 term used in Romanist writers to 
express the feelings of a saint on beholding in a vision the 
sufferings of Christ whereby his soul is transpierced with 
thesword of acompassive pain, 2, : 
-Compassless (ky mpislés), a. [f.- Compass 
sb.1 +-LES8.] Without a compass. - 

3864 Knowtes cited by Wensrex. 1868 Mennen J7/c- 
Zicia 36 Compassless, rudderless, the poorship pleads. 1884 
Trait New Lucian 3x A mastless, compassless vessel. - 

+Compassly, adv. Obs. rare, [f. Compass 
sb, of @, + ~LY2, perh, repr. F.. @ compas, par com- 


pas ‘réguliérement, avec. art, exictement, & point’ 


(Godef.).] Accordingly to measure or rule, exactly. 
.x606 Sytvester Dut Bartas ti iii. Law 359 Th’ Eternall 
Trine, who made all compassly, : ee 


Compassment, Ods. Forms:.as in Com- 
Pass, .[a. OF. cztit-, compassement machination, 
f. compasser to COMPASS; see -MENT.]° Compass-, 


. ing; contrivance, machination, plan. ; 


COMPAST. 


(xzgz Britron. xii. § x Si... il de ceo compassement de 
ticle felounesse volunté soit atteynt.] cx300 K. Adis. 1345 
By heore bothe compissement Kyng Felip was wounded. 
1330 R. Brunne Chroz. (1810) 255 Pise bre ageyn Edward 
mada coinpassement. ¢ 1350 W7tl. Paterne 1981 Bia coynt 
compacement caste sche sone how bold zhe migt hire bere 
hive best to excuse. ¢xqoo Maunoev. xvii. 180 Be experi- 
ence and sotyle compassement of wytt. 1593 NASHE 
Christ's T. (1613) 88 For ail the body-wasting industry I 
haue vsed in thy {knowledge's] compasment, ; 

Compast, occas. f. compassed: see COMPASS v. 

+Compasture. Obs. vare—. [? error for 
Composture; but perk. altered by association 


with dasture.| See Comwposr, CoiPostuRe. 

1627 Sreep England xvii, These Heaths by the Com- 
pasture of the Sheepe (which we call Tathe) are made so 
rich with Corne they. ..match the fruitfullest grounds, [For 
conipastures in Bailey 1742-, see List af Spurious Words.) 


+Compartchment, Ods. rare. [f Com- + 
PatouMEent.] A thing patched together. 

1617 Cotuins Def, Bs. Ely ux. 411 This that here you 
offer vs, the most woodden com-patchment, in such tedious- 
nesse of repetitions, that ever I hit on. 

Compate, obs, f. ComeErE, 

Compaternity (kpmpats-miti). [ad. med.L. 
compaternitat-em (F. compaterntté), £. compater 
godfather (f. com- together, with + Zafer father) : 
cf. Paternity.] The relationship which exists 
between godfathers (or godparents) mutually, or 


between them and the actual parents of a child. 
1432-go tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 357 By the bonde of com- 
paternite and of consecrate fraternite. 1612 Davies IVhy 
Treland, etc. (1747) 181 Gossipred or Compaternitie .. by 
the canon law it be a spiritual affinity, etc. 1832 S. R 
Matrcanp Facts § Doc. 411 They disregard compaternity. 

Compatibility (kpmpetibiliti). [a. F. com- 
patibilité: seenext and -1ty.] The quality of being 
compatible ; mutual tolerance, consistency, con- 
gruity. 

x61x CoTer., Compatibiiité, compatibilitie; a concur- 
rencie, accord, agreement together. a1677 Barrow Wes. 
(2686, LL, x34 The compatibility and concurrence of such pro- 
perties in one thing. 1737 Gentl. Afag. VII. 336 You try 
the infinite’ perfections by their compatibility with your 
ideas! 1848 Carpenter Anim, Phys. 11 Examples of the 
compatibility’ of even the heat of boiling water with the 
preservation of animal life. eo 

Compatible (kfmpe'tib'l), a [a F. com- 
patible, ad. med.L. conzpatibilis tas in benefictum 
compatibile, ice. one that can be held: along with 
another, Du Cange), f. compat? to suffer with (see 
Conmpasston). 

Dr. Johnson thought this word a corruption of Com- 
PeTIBLE, which ‘is found in good authors, and ought always 
to beused’, The quotations, however, show that the mean- 
ings of the two words were different from_the beginning, 
and that CompatisLe was the older word. Confusion seems 
to have taken place later: see 2c.] 

+1, Participating in suffering; sympathetic. Ods. 

x4go Caxton Eneydos xxii. (1890) 78 Y* remembraunce 
greued hym ryght sorowfully by incytacion compatyble 
whiche admonnesteth hym to socoure this dolant lady. 
3605 Bacon Adv, Learning u. ix, § 3 The Infant in the 
mothers wombe is compatible with the mother, and yet 
separable, 1618 Mynsuut Ess. Prison 33 A compatible 
commiseration of those, who I know lye groaning under it. 

2, Mutually tolerant; capable of being admitted 
together, or of existing together in the same subject ; 
accordant, consistent, congruous, agreeable. 

zs32 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 485/t Wedlocke and 
priesthod be not repugnant but compatible of their nature, 
1363-87 Foxe A. & AZ, 328 (R.) But those formes which are 
so distracted, that they be not contrarie but disalike: are 
compatible in one subiect, as quantitie and qualitie. 1589 
Purrennam Zing, Poesie ut iv. (Arb.) 160 Many other like 
words borrowed out of the Latin and French, were not so 
well to be allowed by vs, as these words .. compatible, for 
agreeable in nature. x6rz Corer., Compatible, compatible, 
concurrable; which can abide, oragree together ; or indure, 
or beare, with, one another. 1636 Heatey. 7heophrast., 
Oligarchy 9 If any do them affront or iniurie, He and 
I (say they) are not compatible inthis City. @z745 Broome 
(J.), Our poets have joined together such qualities as are by 
nature the most compatible. 1734 Richarpson Grandison 
I. xxxvi. 259 Can friendship and reserve be compatible? 
2884 Contemp, Rev. Oct. 524 It develops..all sorts of 
energies and capacities.. with all: compatible. fulness and. 
efficiency. ie 

b. Const. ewzth. 

‘x64 Baxen: Chron. Edw, III, an, 1347 (R.) An honour 
out, of his way, and scarce compatible with. his state at 
home. - 1688 Mizce Fv. Dict. s.v., Heat is compatible with 
Moisture. 1794 Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 196 Every 
reform-that was compatible .. with order and good govern- 
ment. 38535 Macautay Hist, Zag. II. 549 He did not 
think it compatible with his personal dignity. 

*.c. Const. zo. Obs. (In this const. confused 
with Comprise: cf. esp: quots. 1668, 1714.) 

x6a3 Jas. 1 Ausw. Parl. in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (x659) 1. 
x27 A fault in my discretion scarce compatible to the love 
and trust U-bear him. 1668 Hows Bless. Righteous (1825) 


. 88 A pleasure 8 to a creature, - 1690 Locke Afuv12, 


Und. 1 xiii. $13" Neither of these ways of Separation. .is, 
as I think, compatible to pure Space. a 1734 Swarr Serv, 


IL. tii, (R.\,,We have not only all the proofs of genuineness. 


-» that can be given for any other writings .. but this over 
and above,.which is compatible to noné but these. 


- 8.. OF benefices : Capable of being held together. 


zgg9 in-Strype du. Ref I. xiv. 186 Being presented'to- 
such churches. compatible, over and above his principal’ 


cure. 1872 O, SuieLey Glosse Ecel. Terms 65. 
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Compa‘tibleness. 
CompaTiBILITY. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 266 Had the Bishops of Rome 
maintained that .. Compatiblenesse with Princes, which 
gaue them Authority at first. 164 in Smectymnuus Vind. 
Ausw. § 14, 173 There is a compatiblenesse in this case of 
Gods act and the kings. 

Compa'tibly, adv. [f.asprec.+-Ly2.] Ina 
compatible manner ; consistently. 

2730-6 in Baitey. 1795-73 in Jonnson. x829 I. Taytor 
Enthus. (1867) 72 These multifarious pursuits which are to 
be acquired compatibly with the discharge of public duties. 

+Compartience. Ods. [a. OF. compacience: 
see next and -ENcE.] Fellow-feeling, compassion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rv. i, (Follem. MS.), Pe 
membre lesse greuid hab compaciens {1535 compassion] of 
pe membre pat is more greuid. ¢1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 
Iv. 1137 Haue pou compatience! x513 Douctas Zucis 
vit. ix. 69 To haue compaciens and pitie Of zour awin 
wofull king. gg2 Apr. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 56 Thai 
use the knawlege of evil men to thair zeile and compaciens. 

+Compa‘tient, a. Obs. Also 4-6 -cient. [a. 

OF. compacient, -patient, ad, L. compatient-em, pr. 
pple. of comati to suffer with.] Suffering along 
with, sympathetic, compassionate. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Ped, iii, 8 In preyer be 3e compacient [1388 
eche suffringe with othere}. 1513 Douctas 4xeis 1, ix. 69 
Art thou nocht the ilk compacient Eneas? 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Just. 1. 150 We haue not a Bishop that can not be 
compatient of our infirmities. 1646 Buck Nick. J/J, 86(R.) 
The same compatient and commorient fates and times. 


Compatriot (kgmpéttrist, -prt-). [a. F. 
compatriote, ad. L. compatridta, f. com- with + 
patricia countryman : see Patnrior.] 

1. One who is of the same country with another ; 


a fellow-countryman. 

61x Sreep fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. § 46 With the. .bloud- 
shed of innumerable their Compatriots. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref, Pordage's Myst, Div, 107 Your Friend, Acquaintante, 
or Compatriot. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) II, 318 
They. .are ready to think a compatriot braver .. and more 
deserving than any foreigner. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 108 We,.may well say to our compatriots that not to 
possess necessary knowledge is a disgrace. 

2. attrib, aud adj. Of the same country. 

1744 Axexsipe Pleas. Imag. 1. 602 To my compatriot 
youth I point the high example of thy sons, 1784 Cowrer 
Task u. 238 That Chatham’s language was his mother 
tongue, And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own, 
2837-9 Hatcam fist, Lit. IL, vii. 1. 292 uote, He does not 
seem a favorite with his compatriot critics, 

Compatriotic (-gtik), a. [f prec. + -10, after 
patriotic: cf. ¥. compatriotique.| Ofor pertaining 
to compatriots ; belonging to the same country. 

1803 W. Taytor in Anz. Rev. I, 332 Hindostan, whose 
annals we now peruse with a compatriotic interest, 1884 
H. Zimmern in Geil, Mag. Feb. 131 To please my com- 
patriotic and foreign friends. x889 Harfer's Mag. Sept. 
642/t Our compatriotic sonnet. 

Compa‘triotism. [f. as prec. +-Iswt: cf. F. 
compatriotisme.| The position of being com- 
patriots ; compatriotic feeling or sympathy. 

1794 Resid, in France (ed. J. Gifford) II. (1797) 110 Two 
young Englishmen, with whom I used sometimes to con- 
verse in French, without acknowledging our compatriotism. 
1864 Mayvuew Germ. Life § Maun. 1. 119 We in the hospi- 
tality of compatriotism, cheerfully consented to show [them] 
.. the sights and curiosities of the town in which we were 
resident, 

Compaynable, -paygnable, obs. ff. ComPpan- 
ABLE, 

Compayne, obs. by-form of Company q.v. 

Compear, obs. f. CoMPEER sd. 

Compear (kpmpie:), 7 Sc. Forms: 5-7 
compere, 5-8 compeir, (6 ?compare, 7 com- 
peer), 6- compear. [a. F. compar-oir (pres. t., 
now obs., covzgere) to appear formally before a 
tribunal :—L. comparé-re to be present, appear, f, 
comt- together, with + pavéretoappear. Cf. APPEAR.] 

+1. To appear, make one’s appearance, present 
oneself, show one’s face, esp. at a formal assembly. 

©1470 Harpine Chron, cxxvu. i, On y* morowe Galaad & 
other knightes Afore the kynge by one assent compered. 
2833 Beitenpen Livy tv, (1822) 320 All the princis of the 
ciete comperit to this convencioun. 1§36 BELLENDEN C701, 
Scot, xu. vi. (Jam.), Yik man began to feir his life, and durst 
nocht compeir quhare Makbeth was, az603 MonTGoMERIE 
Navigation: 136 Our Maister soon his lyttil vhissell cheird ; 
His mariners incontinent compeird. ¢166x Mrq. ArcyLe 
Will in Harl, Misc. (1746\ VLU. 29/2 Requesting them .. 
to compeer suddenly in this kingdom. _ 

2. spec. Sc. Law. To appear in a court, as a 
party to a, cause, either in person or by counsel. 

ex4go Henryson Mor, Fab, Tale of Dog 13 Schir 
Scheip, I charge thee straitly to compeir. 1563 Le/?. Sc. 
Ministers in Abp. Parker's Corr. (x853)206 Summon, charge 
and warn the foresaid Anne to compere before the said 
Superintendants. 1587 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (=s97) § 38 Pro- 
curatours may compeir for all persons accused. 1637 GiL- 
Lespie Evig.-Pop. Cerent. w. ii, 3 We must all compeare 
before the judgment seat of Christ. 2647 H. Mors Soug of 
Soul u. ii. 1. xxviii, But what shall steer The erring senses ? 
where shall they compear’ In controversie? 1671 True 
Nonconf. 449 The Prince of Orange, being cited and'not 
compearing, his Estate and Lands ar seised on, 1786 in 
Lockhart Scot? (1839) 1. i79 Compeared Walter Scott and 
presented an indenture dated 31st March last entered into 
between him and Walter Scott his son. .1865 Datly Tel. 8 
py At Glasgow the twenty-second day of March eighteen 
uindred and sixty-five years, In presence of Sir Archibald 


[f£ prec. + -NESS.] = 


COMPEER. 


Alison, Baronet, advocate, Sheriff of Lanarkshire. Com- 
peared a prisoner, who. .declares and says, etc. 

+3. ‘To appear, to be made manilest’ (Jam.). 

1533 Brirennen Livy (1822) 90 (Jam.) The tressoun 
aganis thaime comparit..that he wes condampnit to de. 

Hence Compearing vi. sb. and Adi. a. 

1637 Giutesrie L£ng..Pop. Cerem, 11. viii, 178 These cir- 
cumstances might serve the more to justify Ambrose his not 
compearing, iMod. Sc. Law. The compearing defender, 

Compearance (kimpierins). Se. Zaw. Also 
5-7 compeirance, 6-7 comperance. fa. F. 
comparance, -ence, f. comparoir to ComMPEAR: 
subseq. assimilated to the latter; cf. APPEARANCE. } 

1. The action of compearing, or formally pre- 
senting oneself in court as a party to a cause. 

1427 Se. Acts Fas. [ (1597) § 101 Of them of ilk Schire, 
that awe compeirance in Parliament or Councel. 533 
Strewarr Croz. Scot, 1H. 16 Williame, Bruther to King 
Malcolme .. and of his Comperance befoir King Henrie of 
Ingland tuciching Northumberland, 1663 Sracpine Trond. 
Chas. £41829) 30 For his not compearance, both he and the 
rest who did not compear were put tothe horn. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy xiv, ‘The justice took the word o' the tane for the 
compearance o’ the tither.’ 1884 Brit. 6- For. Evang, Rev. 
Oct. 679 Compearance before the delegates from the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr. 

+2, Appearance (of many together). rare. 

1667 H. Morr Div. Diad. v. xxxviil. (1713! 517 The whole 
Skie was filled with Myriads of Myriads of Shapes in this 
great Compearance, 


Compea‘rant. Se. Law. [f. Comprar v. ; cf. 
F. comparant in same sense.] One who compears 
in a court of law, etc. 

1587 Sc. Acts Fas. VJ, 444 (Jam.) The saidis commis- 
sioneris will. .minister justice to the compeirantis..and the 
non-compeirantis to be left last in the roll. 

Compeayre, obs. form of CuMPEER, 

Compea'rer. [f. Compear + ER.] One who 
compears ; see also L2s¢ of Spurious IVords. 

+Compectina‘tion. Obs. rare—*. [£L. com- 
together + pectindse to comb, f. pectes comb: see 
-AtIoN.] Union of the hands with the fingers 


interlocked, like two combs. 

1644 Butwer Chiral, 28 This Compectination or Weeping 
Crosse of the Hand is elegantly described by Apuleius. 

Compeer (kgmpie'1), sb. Forms: 3 cumper, 
4 comper, 5-6 -pyre, -ire, 5-7 compere, 6-7 
compeare, compier, compeere, 4-7 compeer. 
[ME. comper, a. OF. compen, 1. conte + per | peer). 
since 16th c. written padr:—L. par-cm equal, 
See Peer, Parr. For the vowel cf. clear=F. clair. 

Perh. in sense 2 identified with F. compére, med.L. com- 
Pater, fellow godfather, gossip, familiar.] 

1. One of equal rank or standing ; an equal, peer. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3396 Pe kyng with-outen compere of 
kyngis all othire. 15390 7hree Lords § Ladies Lond. 1. in 
Hazl. Dodsley V1. 467 Three cavalieros.. Without compeers 
in compass of this world. 1612 ‘I’. Tavtor 77¢vs iii. 1 The 
Clergy..will be iudged by none but their compeares. 1644 
Jessor Angel of Eph. a7 ‘That..Timothy or Titus were 
meere Presbyters, and so compeeres or Equals to the Pres- 
byters of Ephesus, 1886 Dict, Nat. Bivg, V1. 3009/1 Brian 
Boroimhe .. has been often praised .. as an enlightened 
patriot, a compeer of King Alfred and of Washington. 

2. A companion, associate, comrade, fellow. 

c12975 Pains of Hell 64 in O. &. Misc. 212 Bynd., 
cursid leuers with here cumpers, And cast ham in be fuyre, 
1382 Wycur ¥udg. xi, 38 Whanne she was goon with 
felawis and hir compeers fess pleiferis). ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prol, 672 His frend and his Comper. 1494 Fanyan v. Ixxxiii, 
He axed lodgynge .. for hym and his Comperys. 1529 
Rasten, Pastymre (1811) 203 ‘This kynge .. sent for Piers 
Gaueston his compyre and advanced hym to great honour, 
1600 Hontanp Livy vin. vi. 284 They conversed together, as 
colleagues and compeeres [covipares]. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olb. xviii. 296 His marshall compere .. and brave commili- 
tant. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase m1. 317 The fierce Arab.. 
with his Troop Of bold Compeers. 1862 Marc. GoopMan 
Exper, Sister of Mercy 219 The recruit. .is at once subjected 
to discipline by his compeers, 

+b. Used contemptuously. Ods. 

x6x0 B, Jonson Asch. 1v. iv, Your sooty, smoky-bearded 
compeer, 1728 Pore Odyss, xx. 378 No more, ye lewd 
Compeers, with lawless pow'r Invade my dome, i 

8. One associated with another in the view of 


the speaker or writer. 

574 tr. Marlovat's Apecalips 47 Delt out among the 
compeeres that stand for the election, 1633 Costd/e Whore 
ut. ii, in Bullen O. PZ IV, Fellow compere, supporter of 
the State, Let us imbracein steele, our cause is good. 179% 
Cowrer Odyss. vi. 195 Wealthier than his rich compeers. 
x809-r0 CoLeripGEe J*rtend (ed, 3) III. 320 The harangues 
of Pitt, Fox, and_their elder compeers, 1848 Macavuray 
Hist, Eng. 1. 403 The spirit by which Dryden and several 
of his compeers were. .animated against the Whigs. 

4. transf. and fig. 

x604 Drayton Ow/le 697 The Hedge-Sparrow, and her 
Compeere the Wren. z7z2 Anpison Sgect. No. qz2 P 5 
The Nightingale {selects) her musical Compeer. 3869 
Herscuet. Fant. Lect. Se., The Sux 9 The sun .. among 
these glorious compeers: stars). 1884 Girl's Own Paper 
200/3 As a useful garment the polonaise has no compeer, 

Hence Compeexship, position of a compeer. 

16s2 Peyton Catastr, Ho. Stuarts (1731) 7 Fit for any 
Compeership. . 

+Compee'r, ¥. Ols. vare. [f. prec. sb.] zvans. 
To equal, rival, be the compeer of: ae 

x6og Suans. Lear v. iii. 69 In my rights; By'me inuested, 
he compeeres the best, x615°G. Sanpys raz. 129 Elean 
Toue’s proud Fane which heaven' compeerd. 1839 Battey 


COMPEL.. 


Festus (1848) 21/1 Sooner let the mountains bend..Than 
nations stoop their sky-compeering heads. 

Compeigny, -eny, obs. f. Company. 

Compeir, obs, f. of ComPear, 

Compel (k/mpe'l), v. Forms: 4-5 -elle, 4-7 
-ell, 7--el. Pa.t. and pple. compelled, pr. pple. 
compelling. fa, OF. coupeller and comfpellir 
(14th c. in Godef.) to compel, ad. L. comzpell-ére 
f. com- together + pell-dre to drive.] 

1. ¢rans. To urge irresistibly, to constrain, oblige, 
force: a. a person Zo do a thing (the usual const.). 

¢1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 116 De first 
persecution .. Whenne cristen men weren’ compellid bi 
exilyngis, betyngis, and debis, to make sacrifices to ydols. 
31382 Wyctir Gad. it. 3 Nether Tyte. .was compellid for to be 
circumsidid. ¢1386 Cuaucer Parson's T. » 518 If so be 
that the lawe compelle yow to swere. 1477 Kart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 1a, Whiche grace..hath compelled me to 
sette a parte alle ingratitude. xs6x T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1. 48 He is compelled to do him seruice. x6rx Broce 
Luke xiv. 23 Compell them to come in. 1769 Rowertson 
Chas. VIL, x1. 335 As they could not persuade they tried 
to compel men to believe. 1874 Green Short Hist. tii. 139 
Hunger compelled him to surrender. 

b. a person /o (27¢0) a course of action, etc. 

154t Barnes IV&s. (1573) 328/1 Thou hast with a Lordly 
violence compelled them to it {chastitie]. x65x Hoses 
Leviath. 1, xxii. 122 To compell them to performance. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. vt, 619 Ifour proposals once again were heard 
We should compel them to a quick result. 1767 Badler 
Vo. 63 1.277 A most excellent lady, who was compelled 
into a marriage with my betrayer. 1854 J. S.C. Appotr 
Napoleon (1855) II. 26 Russia should unite her arms with 
ours, and compel that power to peace. 1869 Ruskin Q. of 
Air § 128 Compel the idle into occupation, 

@. with sévzple object : To constrain, force. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 19 Though it [grace] 
may not compell the wyll of man. 1535 CovERDALE Yob 
xxxii, 18 For I am full of wordes, & the sprete that is 
within me, compelleth me. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. xu. 175 The 
lawless Tyrant, who denies. .thir. .message to regard, Must 
be compelld by Signes and Judgements dire. 


2. +a. To take or get by force, to extort. Ods. 

argooin Gairdner 7ree 15th c. Chron. (Camden) 76 [They] 
compelled, dispoyled, rubbed, and distroyed all manner of 
cattell, vetayll, and riches. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, un. vi. 116 
We give expresse charge, that..there be nothing compell’d 
from the Villages. 160r — Adl’s Well ww. iii. 356 And I 
were not a verie Coward, I’de compell it of you. 

Jig. 1829 Scotr Anne of G. i, Men, who..compelled from 
the soil a subsistence gained by severe labour. 

b. To constrain (an action); to bring about by 
force, constraint, or moral necessity; to exact by 
rightful claim ; to command. 

1671 Fraver Fount. Life vi. 16 He compell'd the Devil's 
assent. 1775 JOHNSON 7a.t. no Tyr. 74 Our union with the 
English counties was either compelled by force, etc. 1856 
Froupe Hist. Eng, (1858) I. i. 35 The government had no 
power to compel submission to injustice. x880 M°CartHy 
Own Times VT xxxvii. 141 He compelled a certain admira- 
tion from all men. 

8. To force to come, go, or proceed; to drive 
forcibly, to force. Also (esp. in transl.) in the 
literal sense of the Latin: To drive or force to- 
gether; to gather into a company by force. Cf. 
cloud-compeller. (Now rare and poetic.) 

1447 Bokenuam Seyutys (Roxb.) 55 To thy tabernacle 
compelle not me. crq50 Castle Howard Life St. Cuth- 
beré (Surtees) 599 Pair frendes..Compeld baim to pair 
erytage, x590 Spenser /*. 0.1.1.5 She had this Knight 
from far compeld, 1606 G. W[oopncocke] tr. Hist. Justine 
28b, They compelled the thirty Tyrants out to Hleusis. 1628 
Hosses 7hucyd, (1822) 129 Having compelld them within 
their walled towns. 1622-62 Heyiin Cosmtogr. ww. (1682) 133 
‘They .. sent out 300 Horse and 200 Foot to compell them 
back unto their Ships. a1zoo Drypen (J.), Attended by 
the chiefs who sought the field, Now friendly mix’d, and in 
one troop compell’d. 1704 Swirr Batt, Bhs., Compelling 
here and there the Stragglers to the Flock. x7z0 Pore 
Tliad xin. 454 The fatal tye Is stretch’d on both, and close 
compell'd they die, 1725— Odyss. vit. 291 By heav'n’s high 
will compell’d from shore to shore. 1850 TENNyson /2 
Afem, xvii, Such a breeze Compell’d thy canvas. 1887 
Athenzum 1 Oct. 429 He can, Zeus-like, compel the clouds. 


b. To force by pressure, compress. Ods. exc. fig. 
x657 Tomuinson Kenox's Disp. 77 Wine is compelled from 
the grapes into hogsheads, 1859 T'rencn Zpist. Ch. Asia 
(1861) 167 Before they can compel such scriptures as these 
into the Timits of their system. 

+4. To overpower, constrain, Obs. vare—1. 

1697 Drypen Virg. (1806) II. 271 Easy sleep their weary 
limbs compell’d. 

Compelin, obs. form of ComPLiNE. 

Compellable (kgmpe'lab'l), a. 
legal use. [f. COMPEL +-ABLE.] 

1. That may be compelled: &. Zo do something. 

xg3r Dial. on Laws Eng. u. x. (1638) 76 They were not 
compellable by no Jaw to make amends for the trespas. 
x6x8-z9 Rushw. H7s/. Coll, I. 687 ‘The King is not com- 
pellible to call his Parliament. 1767 Blackstone Cowrut. 11; 
185 Joint-tenants .. are compellable by writ of partition to 
divide their lands. 1887 Touum. Samiti Parish 436 The 
‘Parishioners. .are compelluble to put things in decent order. 

b. to something (e.g. military service). 

1649 Seven Lavws Eng. 1. Ixx. (1739) 187 They are .. not 
compellable to foreign-service, 2726 AYLIFFE Parerg. 455 
The Laity are not compellable hereunto. .t pe 

- @. absol. LM ih as ame Ten 
, 1625 Br. Mounracu Asp, Cassar x. 97 He doth it-accord- 
ing to his Will; not compellable in the proper acts thereof. 
x660 R. Coke Fustice Vind, Arts & Se. 7 The outward 
senses are patient, and therefore compellible.-- 
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+2. Compulsory. Ods. 

1677 Yarranron Lng. Jatprov. 25 The Register is volun- 
tary, not compellable, so he that will Register may, and he 
that will not may chuse. 

Hence Compe‘lably adv. 

1818 Topp, Compellably, in a forcible manner. 

Compellant, var. f. COMPELLENT. 


+Compellate,v. Obs. rare. [f. L. compellat- 
ppl. stem of compellare to address, accost: see 
-ATE3.] frazs. To address (by some particular 


name or appellation), call. . 

@ 1638 Meve Ws. (1677) 21 S. Paul, speaking .. to that 
mixt multitude..compellates them. 1686 Hicxes Sec. 
Beatz Virg. 31 The practice of Compellating Saints. 

Compellation (kpmpélé*fon). Now rave or 
arch. [ad. L. compellation-em addressing, n. of 
action f. compelldre; see prec.] . 

1. Addressing or calling upon any one; an ad- 
dress ; the words addressed to any one. arch. Obs. 

1603 Hotiann Plutarch's Mor. 1361 Mine opinion is, that 
this writing Ex..is an entier salutation of it selfe, and a 
compellation of the God. 1609 R. Barnarp Faithf Sheph. 
67 Compellation ; which isa calling vpon the Hearers, toa 
consideration of the thing spoken. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
484 His compellation, Incline thine eare, hearken unto me. 
1642 W. Ames Marrow Div. 275 That which .. doth infer 
a compellation of the Devill to receive his helpe or counsell. 
1649 Roverts Clavis Bibl. 478 An Apostrophe, or affection- 
ate Compellation of all that passe by to be .. touch’t with 
her sorrows. x73x1 Reflect. Wall's Hist. Inf. Bapt. 191 At 
each compellation putting him [the baptiz’d person) down 
into the water. 1864 Sir I’. Patcrave sVorm. & Eng. IV. 
161 Having completed the introductory compellation he 
continued, 

2. a. Addressing by a particular name or title. 

1645 Ussuer Body Div. (1647) 353 A Preface of compella- 
tion..in the first words, Our Father which art in heaven, 
169t E. Taytor tr. Behmen, Life 425 Amazed at the 
Strangers familiar compellation of him by his Christian 
Name. 1862 F. Hace Hindu Canons Dram. (1865) 23 ‘The 
rules of compellation, to be observed by the persons of the 
drama. 

b. The name, title, or form of words by which 
a person is addressed ; style of address. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. ATed. 1. § 58 That name and 
compellation of little Flocke, doth not comfort but deject 
my devotion. _@16s2 Brome Love-sick Crt. in. ii, Aled. 
My soveraign Lord. Str. I like that compellation. 1749 
Fietpinc You Yones xvi. ix, He was received with many 
scurvy compellations too coarse to be repeated. 1846 
Trencu Mirac. i. (1862) 104 So far from any harshness, the 
compellation [‘ Woman’] has something solemn in it. 

e. The name, title, or style, used in speaking of 
a person (or thing); an appellation. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 16 The worst things are varnished 
ouer with finest names and compellations. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas, Notes w. vi. 202 Abraham. .agreed with her. .to go by 
the Compellation of his sister, 1677 Gout. Venice 317 Ho- 
norius..calls the Republick of Venice by the Honourable 
title cf Most Christian..under which honourable Compella- 
tion, etc. x809 Kexpart 77av. HI. 1x. 2 Among the more 
modern compellations of the federalists, the favourite ones 
are traitors, tories, etc. : 

+3. Reproach, reprimand, reproof; a calling to 
account, [So in Lat.] Ods. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Compellation, a blaming or, re 
proving. 1658 Ussner Axx. vir. 863 Such compellations 
and imprecations, as calamitous times are commonly the 
witnesses of. 1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 191 A deacon 
in a simple compellation may accompany himself with two 
deacons. 

Compellative (kfmpe'lativ), a. and sd. rare. 
[f. conepellat- (see CoMPELLATE) + -1VE.] 

A. adj. Denoting address. In mod, Dicts. 
B. sb, A word used as a name, title, or appel- 
lation ; =CoMPELLATION 2 b, c. 

1656 Srantey Hist, Philos. I. vt. 4x Compellative is a 
thing in speaking which we call another, as: Atrides, Aga- 
memnon, King of men, x830 /’raser’s bal 1.209 Many a 
gentleman. fully entitled to such 2 compellative. 

b. =Vocative (case). Obs. 

1849 J. W. Grass Philol. Stud, (1857) 47 We have, in con- 
tinuous discourse, the compellative or vocative. 
+ Comperllatory, a. Obs. vare~'. 

Comret v.} Compulsory. 

xsz7 G. Cavennise Life Wolsey (R. Suppl.), That a king 
anda queen should be. .constrained by process compellatory 
to appear in any court as common persons. 

Compelled (kgmpe'ld), A4/.a._[f. Comprn v.] 

1. Constrained, forced, necessitated: see the verb. 

rs4x Barnes IVs. (1§73) 328/1 Compelled_chastitie is 
against the institution of the Gospell. x60x SHaxs. Adl’s 
Well u.iv. 44 A compell'd restraint. 1853 Robertson Serv2, 
Ser. 11, xxi. (1876) 272 The tenant of a compelled solitude. 

b. Path. Compelled movements: involuntary 
movements arising from irritation or lesion of 
some part of the central nervous system; cowz- 
pelled position, a position to which a patient con- 
stantly returns. : 

1877 tr. Ziemssen's Cye?. Med, XII. 239 Compelled back- 
ward movements have been observed in affections of the 
cerebellum. ele 

2. Driven or gathered together, collected.’ Obs. . 

2613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iii, Upon his brow Con- 
tinuall bubbles like compelled drops. . : : 

Hence + Compe'lledly, adv., in a forced manner ; 
by compulsion or constraint. = 5 
x90 C. S. Right Relig. 18 Feede.. the flocke of Christ, 
not compelledly but willingly. «1603 T. CarTwricnt 


[irreg. f. 


COMPENDIATE, 


Confit. Rhent. N. T. (2618) 458 [They] acknowledge (not 
compelledly but frankly) the spirituall power. ‘ 

Compe‘llent, a. also-ant. [ad. L. compellent- 
em pr. pple. of compelléve to Compst.}] Com- 
pelling, constraining. 

1847 Mrs. Browninc in Blackw. Mag, LXI. 555 Most 
full. of invocation, and to be Most instantly compellant. 
31873 R. Concreve £ss. (1874) 480 The compellent con- 
tagion of great examples, 

Compeller (kgmpe'laz). [f. as prec. +-ER1,] 

1. One who compels or constrains. a 

@1577 Sin T. Smitu in Strype Life App. iv. (1820) 254 
What pleasure shall the compelled party have of the com- 
peller? 1636 Bunt Voy. Levant 117 (f.) That due pro- 
portion, which should be maintained between the compellers © 
and the compelled. | 

2. One who drives ; fig. one who guides or rules. 


See also cloud-compeller s. v. CLOUD sb. 12. 

1577-87 HounsHeD Chrou. III. 866/1 That this man was 
..cheefe compeller, and disposer of the kingdome. x82zz 
Scorr Pirate xxviii, Stern compeller of the clouds, thou 
also shalt hear the voice of the Reim-kennar. 1866 Neaur 
Seq. & Hymns 18x ‘Zeus father’.. compeller of tempests. 
1884 Literary Eva II. 147 First the creature and then the 
compeller of the movement. ; : 

Compelling (kgmpellin), v2. sb. [f. Compen 
+-InG1.] The action of the verb Compe. 

1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) m1. xvii. 1532/2 Whar’ 
seruauntes trauay]l in the sondaye by compellynge of theyr 
soueraynes. 1642 Miron Afo/, Suzect. (1851) 313 These 
inconveniencies and dangers follow the compelling of set 
formes. 1846 Trencu Alirac. Introd, (1862) 96 ‘The ex- 
pectation that .. there is any compelling to the faith one 
who does not wish to believe, is absurd. 

Compelling, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc 2] 
That compels: see the verb. 

1606 Suaks. And. § Cl. 1, ii.14x Vnder a compelling occa- 
sion. 1850 Tennyson /n Afem. xxix, With such compelling 
cause to grieve. 

Hence Compe'llingly adv. 

1654 Jer. Tayror Read Pres. t 2(R.) Probably, obscurely, 
peradventure: but not evidently, compellingly, necessarily. 
3887 Mary Linsxine /x £xch. for Soul 111. lxv. 253 Her 
hand was laid compellingly upon the arm of Damians, 


Compenable, -abull, -abyll, vars. of Cosr- 


.PANABLE, @. Obs. 


Compence, var. of CoMPENSE vw. Ods. 

Compend (kp-mpénd), sd. [ad.L, compend-tum: 
see below. Cf. s¢zperd.] = COMPENDIUM. 

1396 Datryepe tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 4t Of the Sey 
calfes..the cause of this our compend, permitisvs nocht copi- 
ouslic to expone. 3640G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adu. Learn. 327, 
I would principally advise. .that Youth beware of compends 
and abridgements. 1796 Morse Aimer. Geog. 1, 526 A com- 
pend or syllabus of their lectures. 1833 Sir W. HamiuTon 
Discuss. (1852) 123 The Compend of Aldrich, .has furnished, 
for above a Century, the little all of Logic doled out... by 
the University of Bradwardin and Scotus. 188x W. 2. 
Satu Old Test. in Few. Ch. 11 The sort of theology of 
which the Westminster Confession and the Thirty-nine 
Articles are compends. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1642 Dectar, Lords § Cont, To Gen, Assemb, Ch. Scot. 4 
The compend of all calamities, 1677 Gupin Demonel. 
(1867) 416 He shewed .. vineyards, and fields that were 
near, as acompend of the whole, 1882 J. Payne roos Wights 
I. 182 He's such a compend of beauties. 

Compe'nd vw. wonce-wd., to narrate briefly. 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng, xiv. Ixxxiii. 345 We shall the 
warlikenesse compend of those fame-wronged Men. 

+Compendage. Obs. rvare~'. [f. Li com- 
pend-ere taken in the analytical sense of ‘hang 
together’ +-aGE: cf. appendage.| A mass of things 
hanging together. 

1773 Hawkeswortn Voy, II. 44x A scarlet flower, that 
scemed to be a compendage of many fibres, 

+Compe'ndance. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+-ANCE: cf, dependance.] Confederation. 

1658 UssHER 417. 463 The .. designe of working men off 
allyance and compendance with Prusias, 

+ Compendiarious, @. Obs.-° [f. L. con- 
pendiiri-us concise, compendious, f. compenditeue 
(see below) +-ous.] Concise, abridged. 

" x730-6 in Baiey (folio). ; ; 

+ Compe ndiarist. Obs: vare, [f. next +-187.] 
A maker of compendiums. 

1679 Prance Addit. Narr. 20 Here, the Ingenuity of the 
Compendiarist comes to be taxed. 

+Compendiary, sd. and a. Obs. [ad. L, 
courpenadiare-us short, compendious, f. compendium: 
see below. The sb. represents L. compendtariiuzm, 
the neuter of the adj.-used subst. : see -ARIUM, -ARY.] 

A.sb. A compendium, _ : re 
x589 Nasne Pref. Greene's Arcadia (1616) 7 Their ouer- 
fraught studies, with trifling compendiaries. 1622 Misset- 
DEN free Trade 42 An Epitome or Compendiary of all the 
former Statutes. @163x Donne Ser. xxxii. 316 A Com- 
pendiary and Summary Abridgment. 7 
B. adj. Compendious, expeditious, brief. . 

1609 Br. Bartow Ausw, Namuwless Catholic 20 A Com- 

endiary limitation. -1677 Gate Crt. Geutiles II. ut. 100 
To circumvent some one, and by a compendiary way to 
reduce him under his power. 1801-25 Fuser Lect, Av? x, 
(x848) 53x That compendiary method which. .has ruined the 
arts of every country by reducing execution toa recipe, ~ 

+Compendiate, Zf/. a. Obs. ‘[ad. L. ‘com- 

pendiat- ppl. stem_of compendiare to’ contract, 
f. compendi-un..] Contracted, diminutive. e 


COMPENDIATEH. 


3593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 123 In the round com- 
endiate bladder of thy braine. x599 — Lenten Stuffe 
ip. Ded., Your diminutiue excelsitude and compendiate 
greatnesse, - . . 
~-+Compe'ndiate, v. Obs. [f. L. compendiat- : 
see.prec. and -aTE 8,] ¢vazs. To sum upconcisely, 
2614 J. Kine Vitis Palatina 2 That which coneludeth and 
compendiateth all blessing, peace upon Israel. @ 1625 
Boys Wks. (1629) 720 ‘To Compendiat all these notes in a 
few words. 1639 W. Scrarer Worthy Commun, 1 That 

‘sacred Map, in which we have compendiated the summe of 
those choice favours from above. . 

Hence Compe‘ndiator, one who compendiates. 

1679 Prance Addit. Narr. 22 That other Remarque of 
the Compendiator. 

+Compendie, Ods. = ComPENDIUM, 

, 25974 Newton Health Mag. 5 Sundrie sortes of exercise... 
agreable for them, into whom I namely have penned and 
written this compendie. 

+Compe‘ndiment, Obs. rare. [In form from 
Ly compend-ére' + -wENT: the sense follows cont- 


pendiune, -oits, etc.] = COMPENDIUM. 

3608 Timme Querst?, 1. xv. 69 Philosophers cal man the 
compendiment or abridgement of the greater world. 

+Compendio'sity. Obs-° [ad. late L. 
compendtositat-em, f. contpendias-us: see next.] = 
CoMPENDIOUSNESS, 

1730-6 in Bartey (folio). : 

Compendious (kgmpe'ndiss), a. [a. Anglo- 
F. *compendious = OF. compendieux, ad. L. com- 
pendios-us advantageous, abridged, brief, f. com- 
pendi-um : see below and -ous.] 

1. Containing the substance within small com- 
pass, concise, succinct, summary ; comprehensive 
though brief; esp. of literary works; also of their 
authors. 

1388 Wycur Pref. Ep. Ferome 73 Seuen epistlis, as wel 

oostly and mystik as compendiouse. cx400 Aol, Loll, é, 5 
fe newe lawe, compendiosar & more complet & more profit- 
ablat pan ani oper lawe, cxqzg Jfetr. Pref. Haimpole's 
Psalter 43 Compendyous short gode & profetebul To mannys 
soule. ¢x460 Stans Puer ad Mensant o4 in Rel, Ant, I. 
158. Thof that thu be compendious of sentence. ¢ 1510 
Barciay Mirr. Gd. Manz. (1570) Aj, This litle treatise in 
stile compendious. 1570 Ascnam Scholent. (Arb.) 82. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § t Man... an extract or com. 
peadious image of the world. 1677 Hate Contempl. 1. 9 

t is a Compendious Prayer, and contains much in little, 
19774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 111. 8 A compendious 
analysis of the chapters which form this .. compilation. 
3842 Arnotp Lect. Mod, Hist. ii, (1878) 136 Any cheap or 
compendious helps for the study. 

+2. Of a way, method, or process: That saves 
time or space, expeditious, not circuitous, direct ; 
summary. Ods. 

¢ x400' Maunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 28 He pat will 
Babilon By anober way mare compendious pan I hafe tald 
off. x602 Carew Cornwall (1723) 143 A way not so safe as 
compendious, when the tyde is out. 162x Burton Anaz, 
Mel, 1, iv. 1. v. (1676) 412/x, I think the most compendious 
cure for some of them at least, had been in Bedlam, 16g0 
Futter Pisgah w. iii. 58 This compendious passage betwixt 
Egypt and Canaan.’ @ 1688 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems 
(1778) 142 The compendious art to lye and cheat. 1669 

onLipce Syst. Agric. (1682) 105 A compendious way for 
thickning of Copses. 1774 J. Bryant Adythol. I. 504 The 
most compendious passage to the shades below. 

b. Economical. Ots. Cf. Compenprom 3. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. w. ii, 59 The divell avoideth 
superfluitie as much as he may,.If the divell were so com- 
pendious, what should he need to use such circumstances 
as to make, ete. 

“+e. Profitable. Obs.~° 

1613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed, 3), Compendious, short, profit- 
able. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Compendious, very profitable, 

Compendiously (kémpendiasli), adv. [f. 

prec. +-LY %,] In a compendions manner ; briefly, 
concisely, comprehensively, summarily. 
7398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. i. (1495) 344 Now we 
wol speke shortly and compendycusly ,of theffect. ¢x400 
Ront. Rose 2346 Now wole I shortly heere reherce..Al the 
sentence by and by, In wordis fewe compendiously. xg09 
Paternoster (W. de W.) Aij, A ryght profytable treatyse 
compendiously drawen out of many & dyuers wrytynges of 
holy men, 2610 Br, Hart Agol, Brownists § 33 The 
Articles of Religion..as they are compendiouslic set downe 
in the Crede. 2837 Wuewett Hest, Juduc. Sc. I. 15 No 
other: way of compendiously describing my subject. 

Compendiousness (kpmpe‘ndiasnés). [f. as 
prec. + -NEss.] Compendious quality or form, 
comprehensiveness, conciseness, brevity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1X. xxxi, (r49s) 368 All 
thoffice of the day is ended vnder compen custies of moste 
shorte Euynsonge. xg26 Tinpate NV. 7. Ep: to Rdr.,;To 
bring to compendiousness that which is now translated at 
the length. xg6: Enen Arte of Nauig, Aijb, I... have 
brought the arte of Nauigation into a briefe compendious- 
nesse, x692 Bentiey Boyle Lect, v. 146 The inviting easi- 
ness and compendiousness of this Assertion. 1872 MorLEy 
Voltaire (1886) 122 This outward ease and swift compendi- 
ousness of speech ; ee a E 

Compendium (kgmpendivm). Pl. -ums, -a. 
[a. L. compendina that which is weighed together, 
‘a sparing, saving, abbreviation, f..comzpend-ére to 
weigh together, f, com- + pendére to weigh.] 

+1. A short cut; ‘the near way’ (J.). 

1g8x Muccaster Positions xlii.(1887) 258 [He] may perhaps 
wish for some- way without Grammer, and couct a Com- 
pendium. 3 SAB to ‘ ° _ 
+2, An abridgement or condensation of a larger 

Vou. IT. 
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work or treatise, giving the sense and substance, 
within smaller compass, 

* 1589 Nasu Pref. to Greene's Arcadia (1616) 7 These men 
.-doe pound their capacitie in barren Compendiums. 1668 
Hare Pref Rolle's Abridgut. 5 There were an incredible 
number of ..Volumes of their Laws; whereupon that .. 
Prince..reduced them into a better Compendium. 793 T. 
Bepvozs Math. Evid. 79 The writers of compendiums of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. al ipa a 
Pref. 6 Many highly valuable compendia of Physical Geo- 
graphy are extant. 

Jig. 1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass xv. (1664) 158 Others, 
having but the compendium of excellency, he alone had it 
in the greatest volumns. 

b. An epitome, a summary, a brief. 

1608 Mippteron Fam. Love v. iii, You understand my 
case now? Ido..here's the compendium. 1619 Drayton 
Legends Pref., By way of Briefe or Compendium. 1713 
Guardian No, 78 Indexes and dictionaries .. are the com- 
pendium of all knowledge. 1853 Herscnen Pop. Lect. Sc. 
Iv. § 30 (1873) 167 Admiral Fitzroy’s interesting compendium 
of the state of the barometer, etc. 

G. transf. and jig. A condensed representation, 
an embodiment in miniature ; an abstract. 

1602 Return fr. Parnass. 1. iv.(Arb.) 44 Old Sir Raderick, 
that new printed compendum of all iniquity. 1634 Sir T. 
Herpert 7rav. 231 Great Brittaine, a Conipendium of the 
World for varietie of Excellencies. 1766 Sterne Serm, v. 
112 A case. .which may be looked upon as the compendium 
of all charity. 1863 Gro. Exior Romola 1. vi, A com- 
pendium of extravagances and incongruities. 

da. An abbreviation whereby two or more letters 
are express by a single character. 

1833 G. S. Faser Recapit, Afost. 88 In the construction 
of these compendia or.. contractions, the compendium s 
was framed out of the two distinct cursive letters ¢ and r. 

+3. Sparing or saving; economy of labour, 
space, etc. Obs. 

1638 Witkins New World 1. (1684) 29 Shewing a Com- 
pendium of Providence, that could make the same Body a 
World, and a Moon. 1651 Cuarteton Lphes. & Cinint. 
Matrons u, (1668) 72 Nor do we think that substraction a 
loss, but a Compendium, 1668 Wirxins Real Char. 372 
Double Consonants... for the Compendium of writing, are .. 
expressed by single Characters. «1734 Norra Lives I 
248 The judges, for compendium of travel, took the first 
town... capable of receiving them. — Exam, ut. x. (1740) 
660 These Methods are used for Compendium. 1793 Smea- 
ton Ldystone L. § 32 The manner .. is herein copied, on 
account of the compendium thereby suggested. 1812 Woov- 
House Astron, xviii. 199 The sole object of this .. is com- 
pendium of calculation. 

Compendize, v. Obs. [f. Compenp + -1z%] 
traus. To epitomize, abridge, 

1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 87 The Episcopalians took care to 
compendise that Book, 1722 Woprow Suff. Ch. Scot. II. 
1, ix. 259, I find them compendised by himself, x722 D. 
Srence Citic), Arithmetick Compendiz’d. 

Compenetrate (kgmpenétrdit), v. [f. med.L. 
compenetrat- ppl. stem of compenetrare: see Com- 
and PENETRATE.] frazs. To penetrate in every 
part, pervade, permeate. 

1686 Bovte Free Eng. 359 A Philosophizer may justly 
ask, How a Corporeal Being can so pervade, and, as it were, 
com-penetrate the Universe, as to be intimately present with 
all its Minute Parts. 1836 F. Maxony in Fraser's Mag. 
XIV. gx Animal matter. .impregnated, or, to use the school 
term, ‘compenetrated,’ by a spiritual essence. 1855 Cpt. 
Wiseman Fabiola 73 The world .. felt itself surrounded, 
filled, compenetrated by a mysterious system. 

Compenetration (kgmpenitréjan). [n. of 
action from prec.: cf. mod.F. compénétration.] 


The action of compenetrating, mutual penetration. 
x80z PLayFain Jiustr. Hutton. Th, 246 The compenctra- 
tion, as it may be called, of two heterogeneous substances, 
1849 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag, LXVI, 252 This absorp- 
tion and compenetration of the two ideas. 
+Compensable, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. com- 
pensable (16th c, in Littré), f compenser to Com- 


PENSE : See -ABLE.} Capable of being compensated. 
x66x Fevruam Resolves u. }.(1677) 260 Future danger,no way 
compensable bythe short delight, 2656 in BLount Glossog, 
1721 in Battey; thence in Jounson and mod. Dicts, 
+Compe'usant, @. Obs. rare. [a. F. com- 
pensait pr. pple.: see COMPENSE.] Compensating. 

1624 IF. Waite Reply Fisher 538 No Saint or Angell can 
make compensant satisfaction to God for the guilt of any 
sinne, Jézd. 549 By Satisfaction he vnderstandeth depre- 
cant Satisfaction, not compensant. 

Compensate (ky mpénsett, kpmpernsett), v. [f. 
L. compensat- ppl. stem of compensire to weigh 
one thing against another, counterbalance, etc., f. 
com- + pensare, frequent. of pendére to weigh. Cf. 
CoMPENSE. 

The first pronunciation is that now usual in England, but 
appears to be quite recent; pronouncing dicts. had until 
¢ 1850-70 only -the other, which is also that of z8th c. 
poets, Tennyson has both : (compensated) in the Princess 
1847.] 

1. zvans. To counterbalance, make up for, make 
amends for. . 

1656 Artif. Handsomeness (1662) 8r Those happy delu- 
sions, whereby we. .compensate those our deformities, 1660 
H. More Atyst. Godliness 54x To compensate their neglect. 
1699 Damrier Voy. II. m1. i. 6 The benefit of it would not 
compensate the danger. 1732 Pore Zss. Maz. 181 Each 
seeming want compensated of course. 1762 FALCONER 
Shipwr. 1.15 Still, to compensate toils and hazards past. 
1838 Dz Morcan Ess. Probad, 152 The'opposite errors may 
--compensate each other exactly, 1847 TENNYSON Princ, I. 
133 For often fineness compensated size. 1864 — 2x, Ard. 
249 Not being bred To barter, nor compensating the want 


COMPENSATION, 


By shrewdness. a 1862 Bucnte Civitiz. III.v. 378 His native 
strength may compensate the defects of his equipment. 
b. Const. with (an equivalent), 4y (an action). 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. mt. xvi. 144 She compensates 
the death of the father by the. .murder of the mother. 2649 
Roserts Clavis Bibl. 549 That they may compensate the 
barrennesse of the ground with the multitude of Cattell. 
1672 Witxins Nat, Nelig, 20 Compensating good with good, 
and not with evil, 1784 Cowrer 7 asé 1. 134 Compensating 
his loss with added hours Of social converse. did. 1v. 768 
Compensating his loss By supplemental shifts, the best he 
may. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 684 The loss of water .. not 
being compensated by absorption from below. 

c. ¢o a person. 

1778 Burke Corr, (1844) II. 248 To compensate to us in 
the east what we have lost irrecoverably in the west. 184 
W. Sratpine /taly & Jt. Ist. 111. 35 To compensate to the 
Venetians. .the spoliation they hed suffered, 

d. absol. To make compensation or amends. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & S167. 176 Let us. .abstain from all 
wickedness for the future, and duly compensate. 1774 T. 
Twinine Reer, & Stud, (1882) 25 Ifit. .has defects .. it has 
beauties and delicacies which amply compensate. 

2. intr. To be an equivalent, to make up for. 

1648 Ch.-lands not to be sold 42 What proportion of carnall 
things can compensate for things spiritual. 22677 Barrow 
Wes. (1686) III, 75 There is in every condition somewhat 
of good compensating for its evils. 1784 Cowper Jash iv. 
434 Solicitous how best He may compensate for a day of 
sloth By works of darkness. @183x A. Knox Remz, (1844) I. 
71 Which could never be compensated for by .. attention. 
1879 Froupe Cazsar xxiii, 409 Skill might compensate for 
defective numbers, 

3. trans. To make equal return to, to recompense 


or remunerate (a person, etc.) for anything. 

1814 Wornsw, Lxcursion mt. 801, L should at least secure 
my own, And be in part compensated, 1828 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) ILI. 459 To compensate yourself for your rent and 
services, 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog, v. 228 Navigable 
rivers, .seem to compensate South America for its deficiency 
in coal-beds. 

4. Mech. To provide with mechanical compensa- 
tion ; to make up for (the variations to which a 
pendulum is liable), ¢vazs. and intr. 

1819 {see Comrensatine ffl. a. bj. x8s0 E. B. Denison 
Rudim, Treat. Watches, etc. 84 We want therefore some 
contrivance which will compensate this expansion of the 
rod, Jéid. 274 If the pendulum is not compensated it must 
be of wood. 1871 B. Stewart Heat (ed. 2) 79 The first who 
attempted to compensate for change of length ofa pendulum 
was Mr. Graham, an English clockmaker. 

Hence Compensated ; Co'mpensating vd/. sb. 

1884 F, J. Britten Watch § Clock. 190 A. cheap. .com- 

ensated pendulum may be made with a wood rod and lead 

ob. 1668 Wirkins RealChar. gig (pees spear 

Compensating, s/. a. [f. prec. +-1ne2,] 
That compensates. 

1710 Norais Chy. Prud. viii. 369 Humility, a very com- 
pensating and atoning vertue. 1858 J. Martineau Sited. 
Chr. 334 The compensating sanctity of another. 1868 
Brownine Ring § Bk. vit. 1473, I trust In the compensatin; 

reat God. x878 J. W. Evswortu Lag ford Bald, (Balla 
Soc) 924 To make the parents give a compensating dowry. 

b. Compensating-balance, -pendulum; see Com- 
PENSATION 3. 

3819 Rees Cyci. s.v. Pendulum, Graham’s mercurial pen- 
dulum..may be considered as the first compensating pen- 
dulum, 1874 H. Gonrray Asévou. iit. 42 They are compen- 
sating pendulums constructed by taking advantage of the 
unequal expansions of different substances. 

Hence Compensatingly adv. 

1876 Tinsley's Mag. XVIII. 50 The Giver of good gifts 
gives his gifts compensatingly. 1885 G. Merepitu Diana 
Il. xii. 286 He was compensatingly heterodox in his view 
of the Law’s persecution of women. 

Compensation (kpmpénsé-fon). [ad. L. com- 
pensation-em (or TF, compensation, 16th c. in Littré), 
n. of action f. compensare: see COMPENSATE. | 

1. The action of compensating, or condition of 
being compensated; counterbalance, rendering of 
an equivalent, requital, recompense. 

x387 TrevisA Aizgdez (Rolls) VILI. 21x His sustres pat 
were his heyres hadde ober londes perfore in compensa- 
cioun, 1597 Bacon Couders viii. Zss. (Arb.) 149 If euill be 
in the one and comfort in the other, it is a_kind of com- 
pensation. 165 W. G. tr. Cowel's /ust. 218 Obliged to the 
compensation of what is lost by Roberies. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 359 Some articles capable of be- 
coming manure are introduced in compensation, 1876 
Mozzey Univ. Serne. ix. 188 The Spartan idea of human 
life was one of strict compensation... you must fight for the 
State if the State is to keep you. aa 

b. deck. The balance or neutralization of op- 


posing forces, ; 

1789 W. Nicnorson Electr. in Phil. Trans. LKXIX. 283 
Whenever a jar is charged, the greatest part of the elec- 
tricity becomes latent on account of the compensation. 
3183: Brewster Optics xxiii. 204 The,.axes along which 
there is no double refraction or polarisation .. have been 
called .. axes of compensation. 1837 — Magnetisin 354 
A more perfect compensation in the action of two needles. 
1874 Kuicur Dict. Mech. 00/2 Adjustment of the screws. . 
rendering this compensation a tedious. .operation, 

ce, Med. (See quot. 1882.) 

1866 A. Fit Princ. Med. (x880) 334. The stage of com- 
pensation..may last for years, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Comt- 
pensation ..those conditions by which: the effects of con- 
genital or acquired disease are warded off. It may be ob- 
served in cases of cardiac or hepatic disease. : 

2. That which is given. in recompense, an equi- 
valent rendered, remuneration, amends. 4 
+ x6r0 SHaxs, Zemip. tv. i. 2 If I haue too austerely punish’d 
you, Your compensation makes amends, 1776 sate Cpa 


COMPENSATIONAL. 


W, N. 1%. 1. vi. 55 The compensation which the borrower 
pays tothe lender. 1845 5. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. Il. 
505 They accepted compensation in money or in kind. 1878 
Browntnc La Saisiaz 59 Pains with sorry compensations, 
b. Amends or recompense for loss or damage. 

1804 Earn Lauperp. Pudi. efaoseciordy 152 A proprietor 
.-entitled to a compensation for what his capital would 
have produced him. 1830 Ropertson Servm, Ser, mu, it. 
(1872) 27 Men think that heaven is to be a compensation 
for earthly loss. 1860 Tynpatt Giac. 1. xviii. 130 Deter- 
mined to make us some compensation for the loss, Jfod. 
He has sued the Railway Company for compensation. 
They will receive compensation for disturbance. 

e. Civil Law. (See quot.) 

1848 Wiarton Law Lex, Compensation..a sort of right 
by set-off, whereby a person who has been sued for a debt, 
demands that the debt may be compensated with what is 
owing to him by the creditor, which, in that case, is equiva- 
lent to payment. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as compensation act, water, 
etc.; compensation-balance, -pendulum, in a 
chronometer, a balance-wheel ora pendulum hay- 
ing arrangements which neutralize the effect of the 
expansion or contraction of the metal under varia- 
tions of temperature ; compensation-curb, -stud, 
ete., parts of such mechanism; compensation- 
bar, -strip, a bar of two or more metals of dif- 
ferent expansibilities, the expansions of which 
neutralize each other’s effect. 

1882 (title), Commonable Rights *Compensation Act. 
x805 Harpy in 7raus. Soc. Avts XXIII. 378 We have at 
present two *compensation balances. 1848 Branpe D/c?. 
Sc. (N. York) 1x7 ‘That which is most generally adopted is 
the ion or compensation-balance. 1874 Kyicur 
Dict. Mech, 600/x Compensation Balance .. invented by 
Harrison, of Foulby, England, who devoted himself for a 
long series of years—1728-1761—to the discovery, 1884 
F. J. Brirten Watch & Clockm. 66 The *compensation 
curb was invented by Harrison, but..it is never used now. 
1888 Daily News 30 Nov. 2/1 The water passing through 
the masonry in a twenty-inch pipe, and into a *compensa- 
tion house, where .. the millions of gallons that have to 
escape can be measured to a nicety. 1866 Dickens Mugéy 
Sunct. 279 (Hoppe) The value of the house had been re- 
ferred to what was popularly called a *compensation-jury. 
1807 Warp in Traus. Soc, Arts XXV. 116, I send you a 
new *compensation pendulum. ¢186x Trirrun & Rice tr. 
Saunier’s Mod. Horology 687 Compensation pendulums .. 
to neutralize the effects of contraction and dilatation due to 
changes of temperature. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ¢ 
Clockm. 66 With the changes of temperature the *com- 

ensation stud moves to and fro. 1889 Pall Mall G. 13 
Taly 3/1 The bill does not provide for any storage or any 
*compensation water to be sent down the stream, 

Compeusational (kpmpénsé'fanal), «.  [f. 
prec. + -AL1.] Of or pertaining to compensation. 

1824 Bentuam IVés. X. 548 For imputation of motives 
there should be no responsibility, punitional or compensa- 
tional, 1865 Busunert Vicar. Sacr. m1. iv, 243 Compensa- 
tional contrivances for the saving of God’s justice. 

Compensative (kémpe‘nsativ),@. [f£ L. con:- 
pensat-, ppl. stem of compensdre + -IVE. (Mrs. 
Browning has the pronunciation co-mpensa:tive.)] 
ss COMPENSATORY. 

1633 T. Apams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 13 Pious frauds, compen- 
sative sins. 1647 M. Huson Divine Right Govt, u. ix. 131 
Compensative Honour. .to remunerate integrity. 1B20 Haz- 
utr Lect, Dram, Lit.(L.), The compensative justice of the 
old Drama. 3840 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exile Wks. 1889 
I. 10 A compensative splendour. /éia. 84 The heavenly 
life and compensative rest. 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ, ix. 
(ed. 3) 96 Whether such an increase. .in the moncy wages .. 
be more than compensative for the general rise in prices. 

b. as sb. Compensation. 

1822-30 Lama Let, to Barton (L.), This is the sorry com- 
pensative, 

Hence Compe‘ngativeness. 

2730~36 in Bairey (folio). 

Compensator (kp'mpénse!tex). [agent-n. in L. 
form f, compensire to COMPENSATE: cf. F. com- 
persateny.] One who or that which compensates. 

1888 Pall Afall G. 19 Apr. 6/x A compensator, 2 consoler, 
and a refuge from the wreck and ruin. 

b. spec. A contrivance or instrument for produc- 


ing mechanical compensation: see quots. 

1837 Brewster Jaguet. 359 The compensator produces 
the same effect as the iron on shipboard does. ¢386x 
Trtpriwn & Rica tr. Sasnter’s Mod, Horology 683 Makers 
of compensators. 1867 Smytu Satlor’s Word-bh. 462 Mage 
nettle compensator, an iron plate fixed near the compass, to 
neutralize the effect of local attraction upon the needle. 
3874 KuicuT Diet, Mech, 6or/t Compensator..a device to 
equalize the action of the exhauster which withdraws the 
gas from the retorts, . oh 

Compensatory (k/mpe'nsiteri), a.. [f as 

rec, +-ORY: cf, I. compensatotrve.] Having the 

unction of compensating; affording compensation. 
r6orez FULBECKE rst Pt, Parall. 8 Gifts. called Compen- 
satorie, because they are giuen for some cause or con- 
sideration. 1802 Patey Nat. Theol. (1804) 397 Another 
instance of the compensatory system is in the autumnal 
crocus, 1838 De Moroan Ess. Probad, 142 That the effect 
of successive lapses .. shall be compensatory of each other. 
x89g Wrrrney Life Lang. iv. 5: With compensatory pro- 
longation of the preceding vowel. oo 
-+Compe'nse, v. Obs. Also 7 compence. [ : 
OF. compenser (13th c. in Godef), Pr. and, Sp. 
contpensar, It. compensare:—L. compensare.| -To 
CoMPENSATE, to counterbalance. pgp decd Sid. 
+ 2393 Gower Con/. 1. 365 His sinne was despensed Wi 
golte wherof it ae Porclinol 1622 Bacon Hen. VIT, 
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208 The Ioyes and Feasts of the two Mantiages, were 
compensed with the Mournings and Funerals of Prince 
Arthur and of Queene Eli: th. 1626 — Sylva § 398 The 
Length of the Night and the Dews thereof, do compence 
the Heat ofthe Day. 1648 Jemonstr. Ariny & Officers 49 

¢ hazzard. .is abundantly ¢ by those hopes. 1706 
J. Frazer Sec. Sight in Zss. bVitcher. (1820) 179 God might 
compense the want of many other gifts. 

b. dutr. 

3825 Sournzy Parapeay 1. 4x For what thou Iosest .. 
There is one change alone that may compense. 

+Compenser. Os. One who makes com- 
pensation. 

1757 R. Hoe Sugpl, Decisions 77 Gam.) To infer com- 
pensation .. it is not enough that the compenser had an as- 
signation in his person before the other party’s cedent was 
denuded by assignation. 

Comper, obs. f. Compare v., and ComPEER. 

W Comperage, [F. f. compere: see CoMPERE.] 
Gossiping (Blount 1636, whence in Coles, etc.). 

Compercioner, var. of ComPanctoner, Obs. 

{iCompe're. Obs. [a. F. compdre, a godfather 
in relation to the godmother, and to the actual 
father and mother of a child; hence, male gossip, 
fellow, familiar, intimate :—L. compater: cf. Com- 
PERAGE, COMPEER 2.] 

1938 Common Sense (1739) II. 151 In France, there was 
scarce an Old Gentleman. . without a Mistress, nor a Married 
Woman who had not her Compere as well as her Galant. 

Compere, obs. f, Compare, Comresr, CoMPEER, 

+ Compere'ndinate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. com- 
perendinare to put off (the hearing of a case) to 
the third day following, f. comperendin-us (dies) 
third day aries, f£. com- + perendinus, adj. {. 
perendie the day after to-morrow.] 

To defer, delay, put off from day to day. 

263 Cocxeram. Thence in Brounr, Baitey, Jonxsoy, etc. 

Hence + Comperendina-tion, 2 putting off. 

2678 in Pinuuirs, Thence in Baiey, f Asis etc. 

+Compere’ndinous, ¢. Ols.—° [f. L. com- 
perendin-us + -0U8.] Prolonged, deferred. 

1730-6 in Batzey (folio). 

+Compernage. Obs. [erron. form of com- 
panage, or contpaniage, a. OF. compagnage, com- 
panage, f. compagn-: see COMPANION + -aGE.] 
Companionship, company: 

¢3478 Partenay 1020 Som all night dysported.. Many fayr 
songis songe that copes e. bid. 3706 A thing I shall 
you declare truly, Ar I me departe fro your compernage. 

Also erron. form of CompaNaGeE, q.v. 
+Compert, sb. Ols. Also 6 comperite, 
-perte. [ad. L. compert-tem, Pp pple. of comperi-re 
to disclose fully, ascertain, f. com- + par(é)-tre to 

et. In meaning akin to late L. compertorium, a 
judicial inquest in civil cases (Du Cange),] 

A thing found out by judicial inquiry. 

1534 T. Bepyir in Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camd. Soc.) 
so Maister Leyghton hath wreten certen compertes unto 
you. 1535 T. Lucu iid. 66 As ye shall knowe by the 
compertes in this visitation. 1§35 J. Ap Rice rdid. 85 To 
arlvertise yow of our procedinges there, and also of the 
compertes of the same. 1539 Latimer Serut. & Res, (3845) 
417 When comperites doth shew what fedities doth grow, 

+ Compert, a. Obs. rave—'. A scribal error for 
compt=L. comptus adomed, dressed (on the head), 

cx400 Apel, Loll. 59 To hauc not wip hem..3eng men 
kembid or compert (St. Bernard De Consid, tv. vi. at 
Comptos adolescentcs secum non habere). 

Compertiment, obs. f, CosPartMENntT, 

Compesce (ksmpe's), v. arch. Also § com- 
pesse. [ad. L. compescére to fasten together, re- 
strain, curb. Since 16th. only in Sc. writers.] 
trans. To restrain, repress, curb, 

1430 LynG, Chron. Troy u. xiv, By manly force rathest 
there compesse The spyryte of Ire and ancolyc, 1637 
Gittesriz Zng.-Pof, Cercm. ut, viii. 176 A coactive power 
to compesce the turbulent. 1680 tr, Buchanan's De Fure 
Regni (1689) ow A Plaister to compesce the Enpoes of 
Flegm. 168r Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 102 Compesce 
me, muse, these stout bravadoes, xg721 Woprow Suf. Ch. 
Scot. (x828) I, Introd. 2x T: y which was compesced 
with very much ado. 1865 Cartyie Fredk. Gt. VI. xvi. 
iii, 132 Oldenburg .. has cocreed and compesced them into 
‘soldierly obedience. 

Compess, -est, obs. ff. Compost. - 

+Gompester, v. Obs. [a. OF. compeste-r = 
OF. conposte-r = med.L. compostire to dung land, 
£. OF. compost : see Compost (which had also the 
variant compest). The -er is app. the Fr. infinitive 
ending.] To dung, manure. ut ; 

1628 Coxe On Ziti, 1220, For kine and sheep to com- 

ester the land. x696 Ventais Rep, 1, (1701) 18 Or those 
beasts} which he takes to compester his land. oa 

Competable, obs. f. Comprtinney * : 

+ Compete, -v.1 Obs. rare, .[a. I. compéier 
(14th c.), ad. L. compete in its earlier neuter 
sense, ‘to fall together, coincide, come together, be 
convenient or fitting, be due’, £ com together 
+ petdre to fall upon, assail, aim at, make for, try 
to reach, strive after, sue for, solicit, ask, seek. 

From the later active sense of competire we have ComreTe 
v2; the two senses are intermixed in the derivatives that 
follow, but competence, -ency, competent, competibie, and 
their derivatives, belong in the main‘to this sense.]. : 


COMPETENCE. 
intr, To be suitable, applicable, or ‘competent’. . 
zsqx R. Cortana Guydon's Quest.-Chirurg., There ben 


thre maners [of lygatures or rollynges}._One 1s incarnatyue, 
and it competeth to newe wvoundes, and fractures, 


Compete (kgmp7t),.zv.2 Also 7 compate. 


[repr. L. com:fet-ére, in its post-classical active 
sense ‘ to strive after (something) in company or 
together’, f. com- together + petére to aim at, & 
toward, try to reach,'seek, etc,: see prec. ° 
such sense is recognized by Littré for mod.F. con:- 
péter, but Cotgrave has ‘ conspeter, to be sufficient 
for, sutable with, agreeable vnto ; also, to belong 
or appertaine to’( = prec. vb.); also, ‘to demaund, 
or sue for the same thing‘that another doth’ (which 
corresponds to this), Florio 1598 has It. competere 
‘ to contend or strive for any suite, office, place, or 
dignitie,’ [1611] ‘to contend or striue with another 
for maistrie’; Minsheu has Sp, comspéfer ‘to be meet 
for, to agree with’ (= prec.) ; ‘to sue with another 
for anything, to contend or strive for any suit, 
office, or dignity’, The early related words in 
Eng. are competitor, competor; cf. also ComPE- 
TENCE, CompETENOY, sense I. Though in occa- 
sional use in ryth c., this verb is not in Johnson, 
nor in Todd 1818, Seager 1819, Jodrell 1820; it 
is given by Richardson (without quotations) as 
‘now not uncommon in speech’; by critics,in 1824, 
it was styled ‘a Scotticism’, and ‘an American 
discovery ’.] ; : 

1. intr. To enter into or be put in rivalry with, 
to vie with another zz any respect. 

z6z0 Br. Hatt Hon, Mar. Clergy xvii, The Church of 
England is blessed with a true clergy and glorious; and 

a one as his Italian generation .. shall never presume 
to compete with, in worthinesse and honour. 1659 Hane 
monn On Ps, exxxix. 15. Annot, 677 No embroidery or 
carpet-work in the world can compate with it. 1755 
Guthrie's Trial 121 (Jam.) Also the man here giveth up 
with other lovers; as they compete with Christ, he resolves 
not to be for another. 222800 Mitner (Webster 1828), The 
sages of antiquity will not dare to compete with the inspired 
authors. 1822 Hever Life Jer, Taylor (L.), There was 
none who could compete with him in renown of learning 
and genius. 1826 Sourney in Q. Rev. XXXIV. ror Some 
of our ancient oaks and yews might.. compete with the 
grandest trees of a Sumatran forest. 7 

2. To strive wth another, for the attainment of 
a thing, 2 doing something. ’ 

1795 Soutney Joan of Arc vit. 182 Competing with him 
to protect the Maid, 1803 W. Tayior in An, Rev. I, 274 
All the country gentlemen who compete for the raising of 
regiments, x822{M. Davexrort Hitt} Pudlic Education 
208 his endeavours to compete with his elders are re- 
sented by them, 1824 De Quincey (Review of prec.) in 
Lond, iMag, 4x2 From his use of the Scotticisms ‘succumb’, 
‘compete’..he ought to be a Scotchman, 1824 Blachiu. 
Alag, XVI, 620 Another class of transgressions, in our 
author, weshall now enumerate :—‘ to compete (an Amer- 
ican discovery). 1875 JoweTT Plato (ed, 2) V. 39% Dific- 
rent persons should compete with one another in asking 
questions, | : i f ee 

b. esp. in commercial relations: To strive with 
others in the production and sale of commodities, 
or command of the market. 

2844 Camper. Poems, Revisiting Se, River iii, Till 
Toit grows cheaper than the trodden weed, And man com- 
petes with man, like foe with foe. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. 
Art so Let the paper manufacturers compete with the 
government, 1878 Jevoxs Print, Pol, Econ. 79 The stores 
are also useful, because they compete with shopkeepers, 
and induce them to lower their prices, : 

Competence (kp'mpitens). [a. F. compélence 
* competencie, conueniencie, sufficiencie, aptnesse, 
fitnesse, agreeablenesse; also concurrencie, com- 
pettitorship’ (Cotgr.): cf. It. competentia ‘compe- 
tencie, conueniencie, also contending for one same 
thing’ (Florio), Sp. competencia ‘competencie, cor- 
riualitie ; sufficiency, conueniency’ (Minsheu); ad. 
L. competentia (post-class.) meeting together, agree- 
ment,symmetry, planetary conjunction; f. covspetent- 
pr. pple. of competére: see Comrere v,l and 2.]_ 

I. In sense of ComPETE ae an i 
+1. Rivalry in dignity or relative position, vying. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xv. (1596) 266 Man.. 
seeing that the angels with whom he had competence were 
immortal [cf. ‘ Made a little lower than the angels"), 

TI. In sense of Compete.v.t 

+2, An adequate supply, a sufficiency of Obs. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. IV, V.V. 70 For competence of life I 
will allow you, That lacke of meanes enforce you-.not to 
euill. 1623 Massincer Bordmaz ww. ii, A competence of 
land freely allotted ‘To each man's proper-use, 1714 Gay 
Whai d'ye call it? Prelim. Sc, 3, I will have a ghost; -nay; 


I will have a Competence of Ghosts. x740 Gray Le¢d. in 


Poemrs (1775) zor Such a private happiness (supposing a small 
competence of fortune) is almost always in one’s power. 

. 8. A sufficiency of means for living comfortably ; 
a comfortable living or estate; = COMPETENCY 3..." 
. 2632 Masstncer City Madam w. i, 1 shall be enabled To 
make payment of my debts to all the world, And leave my; 
self a competence. x640-2 Kirkeudbr. War-Comm. Alin. 
Bh. (8s ) 65 To appoynt to hir ane competance out of hir 
said cabanas estate. ‘1742 Youna V4. Th. vi. 509 Acom- 
petence is vital to content, 2828 Jane Austen Laie 1. ii, 
An easy competence, enough to secure the purchase of a 


. little estate.. 1872 Biagiiz Four Phases i, 6 He had heen 


. 


» 


COMPETENCY. 


left some small competence by his father. 1882 SHorTHOUSE 
F. Jnglesant I. 3x Earn a competence and fame. \ 
* b. The condition ‘of having sufficient means for 
living comfortably ; easy circumstances, 

"3738 Swirr Jinit. Horace m1. vi. (R.), Preserve, Almighty 
Providence! Just what you gave me, competence. 1752 
poEssoe Rambler No. 206 » 5 They .. growled away their 
latter years in discontented competence. x8zq4 Worpsw, 
Excursion vt. Wks. 496/2 Robbed of competence, And her 
obsequious shadow, peace of mind. 1864 Tennyson £z, 
Ard. 82 Seven happy years of health and competence. 

‘4, Sufficiency of qualification; capacity to deal 
adequately with a subject. ~ . 

1790 Burke Fr.*Rev.291 To make men act zealously is 
not in the competence of law. 1796 — Let, Noble Li, Wks. 
1842 II. 258 Conferring upon me that sort of honour, which 
it is alone within. their competence .. to bestow. 1805 
Foster Ess. 11. vi. 198 Even the experience of failure aug- 
ments his competence. 1860 Tynpati Glac. 1. xxi. 343 To 
doubt my own competence to understand it. 1880 W. B. 
Carrenrer in 19¢/: Cent. 595 Naturalists of the highest 
competence in their respective departments. . . 

pb. esp. Zaw, The quality or position of being 
legally competent ; legal capacity or admissibility. 

1708-15 Kersey, Coutpetence, or Competency, in Law, the 
Power of a Judge, for the taking Cognisance of a Matter. 
1827 Hatiam Const, Hist. (1876) ULI. xvii. 322 The court of 
session .. possessed no competence in criminal proceedings. 
1886 Sir E. Fry in Law Times Rep. LAI. 623/1 It was 
within his competence to say that he would not appoint a 
new trustee. oe, ; 

e. Adequacy of a work ; legitimacy of a logical 
conclusion ; propriety. 

x85r Mrs. Brownine Casa Guidi Windows 27 By force 
of his own fair work's competence. @1852 Hamitton Logic 
(1860) II. 465 It shows at a glance the competence or iIn- 
competence of any conclusion. 

+Competencer. Obs. sonce-wd. [f. prec. + 
-ER!] The possessor of a competency (of means). 

x62x R. Jounson Way to Glory 36 ‘A competent main- 
tenance is due to ministers; but not tythes.’ Proove that 
position .. Then we should have, in stead of a Bishop of a 
Church, a competencer of a Church, etc, 


Competency (kg-mpéténsi). [ad. L. compe- 
tentia: see -mNCY. For the sense-history see Com- 
PETENCE. | 

I. In sense of Compere v.2 


+1. Rivalry, competition. Ods. 

1594 Carew Avarte's Exam, Wits xiii. (1396) 233 If dif- 
ferences of wits, so far distant as these, do enter into com- 
petencie, the one. .getteth learning in a trice, and the other 
+,can small skill in the matter. 1399 Sanpys Exvopar 
ae (1632) 67 The Dominicans strive in competencie with 
the Franciscans in all things. x600 E. Buounr Uniting 
Port. to Castile 92 This competencie seruing as a spurre. 
1604 Epmonns Observ. Czsar's Comin. 20 Things of greater 
condition are alwayes iniurious to lesser natures, and cannot 
endure any competencie. 1638 N. Ferrers tr. Valdes’ 
Counsid. 194 The men of the world.. have no competency 
avith them. oa 

IT. In sense of Compete v,1 


. +2. A sufficient supply ; a sufficiency of Oés. 

* 1616 Buttoxar, Comspetencie, sufficiency. 1619 DALTON 
Country Fust. x1. (1630) 91 Having competencie of wealth, 
wisdome, and a good conscience. “1639 Futter Holy War 


1. ii. (1647) 3 The countrey recovered not a competencie of } 


; inhabitants for some hundred years after. 1670 CLAREN- 
. Don Contempl. Ps., Tracts (1727) 576 A competency of dis- 
cretion and foresight. 2709 STEELE Tatler No.o1 #1 He 
has a Competency of Fortune without Superfluity. 21734 
Nort Lives (1826) II. 365 Commissions to return with, of 
which he had a competency. i 
3. -A sufficiency, without superfluity, of the means 
of life; a competent estate or income. 
, 3898 Barcurey Melic. Afar (1631) 67 A Competencie suffi- 
cient preferred before surfeit. 1623 Burces Pers. Tithes 8. 
1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 163 He would have them to 
have competencies. 1749 Fietpinc Tow: Yones (1775) II. 
329 There is no happiness in this world without a com- 
petency. 1859 Saites Self Help viii. 206 To retire upon a 
competency to his native town, 1872 E. Peacock Afadez 
AVI, i, 7 John.. might leave his daughter a competency. 
pb. The condition of having a sufficient income ; 
easy circumstances ; = COMPETENCE 3 b. 
2896 Suais. Merch V.1. ii, 9 Superfluitie comes sooner by 
white’ haires, but competencie'liues longer. 1796 MorsE 
Amer, Geog. Tl. 46 Their general competency is greatly 
“owing to contempt of tyrannic fashions. 1803 WELLESLEY 
a. iS A state of dignity, competency, and comfort. 
103} 
financial horizon, which recedes as we advance. 

4,- Sufficiency of qualification ; capacity ; = Com- 
PETENOE 4, 

1797 Burne Regie, Peace ili, VIL. 352 The loan demon- 
Strates, in regard to instrumental resources, the competency 
of this kingdom to the assertion of the common cause. 


or. Suara Zit Trump. (1876) 98 Competency—a 


2836 J. Giusert Chr. Atonent. ix. Gés2) 288 It isnot within - 


our competency to ie -1848 
To give satisfactory re! 
petency, 


‘the ethical competency of the mind for this office. 


ferences as to character and com- 


Bronté ¥ Zyre x, | 


3838 J. Martineau Stndtes Chr. 304 To-deny ‘| 


b. esp. Law. The quality or position of being : 


‘legally competent; legal capacity. 


* 1897 Daniee Civ. Wares w. xxii, Whose competencie was | 


.of tender touch: although his might was small, his right 
.Was much. 3650 Zxerc, conc, Usurp. Power 81 They that 
teach, .the competency, yea duty, of any that have force to 
play the Magistrate. 1767 Biackstone Covini. Il. 377, The 
Judges were extremely strict in regard to the credibility, or 
rather the ‘competency, of the witnesses. “2856, FroupE 


“Hist. Eng. (1858) I, v. 445 She refused .. to acknowledge | 


the competency of the tribunal before which she was 
called. ae Heed 7 : 


719 


Competent (kgmpftént), a. Also 5 conpe- 

tent, §-6 competente, 6 compu, -po-, -pytent. 
[a. I. compétent ‘terme de droit’ (15th c. in Littré), 
and-ad. L, competent-em suitable, fitting, proper, 
lawful, pr. pple. of comzpetére in its neuter senses : 
see COMPETE ae | 
: +1, Suitable, fit, appropriate, proper. Ods. in 
general sense. 
. ¢1400 Afol, Loll. 34 Euer bi oportunite, or conpetent 
acordauns, to be redi to fil it. cxq30 Lync. Bochas vi. i. 
(x54) 146b, What maner torment .. Wer competent, couen- 
able, or condigne To him. «@x4g0 in Zxg. Gilds (1870) 445 
And to kepe hir fest in competent place be the alderman 
and maistres assigned. 1534 More Passion Wks. 1284/2 
God in the creacion of man, gaue to hym two states: one, 
competent and conuenient for hys mortal nature. 1547 
Boorve /xtrod. Knowl, i. (1870) 127 Good vytales, good 
meate, wine, and competent Ale. 1667 N. Farrrax in Phil. 
Trans. 11. 549 A common Sudorifick..in competent time 
relieved him. 1791 Smeaton Edystoue L. (1793) § 192 
Materials... very competent to our purpose. . . 

2. Suitable to a person’s rank or position; suit- 
able or sufficient for comfortable living. arch. 

1440 Close Roll 23 fen. VI, A competent annuite for lyff. 
1463 Bury !Vills (1850) 33 A competent bed with ij peyre 
shetys. 1573 Tusser Azsd. (1878) 18 A competent liuing, 
and honestly had, makes such as are godlie both thankfull 
and glad. 1651 Nicholas Papers (1886) I. 242 To have a 
competent Joynter for her and estate for her children. 1667 
E. Cuampercayne St. Gé. Brit. 1. 1. x. (1743) 244 Officers... 
who have all competent salaries. 1865 Grote Péafo I. iii. 
128 Leaving a competent property. 1876 Dicay Rcal Prop. 
iii. § x. 15 If she [a widow] depart from the castle, then 
a competent house shall be provided for her. 

3. Suitable, adequate, or sufficient, in amount or 
extent. 

1440 Gesta Rom. \xi. 257 (Harl. MS.) A semly yonge 
kny3te..he wolle fizt for yow..yf ye wolle yeve to him com- 
petente salarye. 149% Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 14 As muche 
therof..as shuld be competent or nedefull to the seid re- 
paracion. 1572 Dicces Paztom. 1. xxxv. Ljb, Draw a 
streight line of competente length. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 108 Harmony requireth a competent distance of Notes. 
1664 Evetyn Pomona vi. (1729) 68 A competent while 
before Christmas. 1791 SMEATON Edystone L. (1793) § 272 
A competent quantity being put down to the bottom of the 
hole. x8x7 Jas. Mit. Brit. Lndia I. v. ix. 705 Mr. Pitt’s 
bill.. being now supported by a competent majority, was 
passed into an act. . : y 

+b. Sufficient but not going beyond this: fair, 
moderate, reasonable, enough. Ods. 

1535 J. Mason in Ellis Orig. Lett, u. Il. 55 Vitaylls be of 
a competent pryce: all other things as cloth, lether, books, 
etc, be unresonable dere. zg8z Mutcaster Positions xxxiii. 
(1887) 120 Such as be newly recoitered from sicknes .. must 
content themselues with small and competent exercise. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Vicissitude (Arb.) 576 They grew to rest 
upon Number, rather Competent, then Vast. 1780 Harris 

hitolog. Eng. Wks. (1841) 409 Greek was spoken with 
competent purity in Constantinople even to the fifteenth 
century. Ce 

4. Adequate or sufficient in quality or degree. 

1g97 Mortey Jitrod. Mus. 76 You haue giuen me a com- 

etent reason. 1655 Furrer Ch, Hist. vit. ii, § 4 Had 

rought their work to some competent perfection. 1683 
Burner tr. More’s Utopia Pref. 1 He that undertakes it, 
has a competent skill of the one Tongue, and is a Master 
of the other. x69r Ray Creation 1, (704) 78 Necessary to 
define with competent certainty. 1798 Lp. AuckLanp Cor. 
(1862) III. 387 Impossible to form any competent notion 
of what we are doing. x8x7 Keatince 7vav. I, 63 A model 
of this mountain .. would supply infinitely the most com- 
petent idea of it. eh , . 

5. Possessing the requisite qualifications for, or 
to; properly qualified. a. Of persons, 

1647 CrareNDon Hist, Reb. 1, (1843) 7/2 The King asked 
him only of the Journey. .of which he might bea competent 
councellour. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect, iv. 128 A matter 
- allowed by all ha” sige Judges. 2787 T, Jerrerson 
Writ. (4859) 11. 207 The merchant .. will be competent to 
this measure whenever he finds it a necessary one. 1856 
Emerson Zug. Traits, foe Wks. (Bohn) II. 41 Ifall 
the wealth in the planet should perish. .they .. know them- 
selves competent to replace it. 3860 TyNDALL G/a¢, 1. ii. 13 
We engaged a strong and competent guide. é 

b. transf. 

x660 Jer, Tavtor Duct. Dzbit. 1. ii, Religion is our com- 

petent guide. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 57 


Our sight..is not always competent for determining the ,, 
1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 127 A’) 


absolute want of light. 
river is competent to effect its own purification unless 
overtaxed with pollution. — 

- 6. Law. Legally qualified or sufficient. a. Of a 
judge, court, etc.: Possessing jurisdiction.or au- 
thority to act; b. Of a witness, evidence, ete. : 
Capable of being brought forward, admissible; 
ce. Of a case, etc: Within the jurisdiction of a 
court. . 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Make thy self redy for to 
answere before thy competent juge. 1936 Act 28, Hen. 
VIII, c. 14 § 6 Any competente courte, hauynge furysdic- 
tion in the place. xg8z Lamparpe Zivex. mi. ii. 345 
Whereof the Justices of Peace bee competent Judges. 1643 
5 Years Fas. I, in Select. Harl, Mise. (2793) 310 Some few 
words touching the nature of the proofs, which in sucha 
case are competent. x708 J. CuamperLayne St, Gt. Brit. 
IL If. vi. (1743) 389 The causes competent to the Admiralty 
Court of Scotland, are these among others. 1768-78 Biack- 


stone Covznt, III, 11, xxiii, (ed. 8) 369 All witnesses. .except 


.Such as are infamous or such as are interested in the event 
* of the cause .. are co: 


mpetent witnesses, 1883 Law Rep. 
Q. Bench Div. XI. 597 It has been held .. that... an action 
for damages was ee competent ‘against a supreme judge 


_ for a censure passed by him .. on a counsel. 


COMPETIBLE. 


7. More generally. Of things, etc.: a. Belonging 
Zo as a rightful possession or property; proper, 
appertaining, due.. b. Within one’s rights, legally 
or formally open or permissible. ¢. Admissible 
by rule, legitimate. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hox, 118 Som abstracts are proper 
notes of Soueraigntice : as Maiestie which is now competent 
to none but supreme Princes. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. 
i. § ro That, perhaps, is the Privilege of the infinite Author 
and Preserver of things. .but is not competent to any finite 
Being. 1765-9 Brackstone Cowtit., It is not competent 
to the defendant to allege fraud in the plaintiff. 1794 
Parey Zuid. m1. ii. (1817) 286, I think that it is competent 
to the Christian apologist to return this answer. 1845 
Sreenen Laws Eng. 1. 104 Though it is competent to 
Parliament to legislate for the colonies. 18g0 T. S. Baynes 
New Anal. Logical Forms 76 Having particular con- 
clusions where universal are competent. Sir W. 
HAMILTON idid, 154 Two arrangements are competent, 

+ 8. Compatible, congruous with. Obs. rare. 

1670 Hacker Abs. Williams 1, (1692) 138 ‘Tis no more 
competent with obedience than light with darkness. 

+9. ? Requiring competence. Ods. 

1jzo Swirr Afod. Educ. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 33 How..so 
great share in the most competent parts of publick manage- 
ment hath been. .entrusted to commoners. 

+10. quasi-ady. In circumstances of competence. 

1557 F. Seacer Sch, Vertue in Babres Bh. 354 Ye that are 
poore, with your state be contente, Not hauinge wherwith 
to lyue competente. 

+41. quasi-sd, A competency. Ods. 

31575 Brief? Disc, troub, Franckford 156 Their are not 
paste 17 or 18 whiche haue competent ynoughe to liue vpon. 
1614 SELDEN Titles Hout, 235 An annuall summe and com- 
petent. f 

Competent, 5. Zecl. Hist, Pl. also -entes. 
[ad. L. competens (in Augustine, Jerome, etc. ; 
‘competens vocatur qui post instructionem fidei 
competit gratiam Christi’, Isidore Orig. vit. xiv. 
§ 8), pr. pple. of coupetére in its active sense, ‘ to 
strive after something in company’, usually in pl. 
competentes as a name of the class.] A candidate 
for baptism. 

ar6s5 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 413 Men and women, 
competents or candidates of this Sacrament, 16s9 H. 
L’Estrance Alliance Div. Qf. 260 Infants and compe- 
tents. 1702 C. Marner Afagn. Chr. 1. iv. (1852) 73 Men, 
who were catechumens and competentes. 1729 W. Reuves 
Serm. 115 In the first, the Competent professed to this 
effect, I renounce Satan, etc. oe 

Competently (kemptténtli), adv. [f. prec. 
adj. + -Ly 2.] In a competent manner (see the adj.) : 
appropriately, suitably; sufficiently, adequately; 
+ moderately, fairly, ‘ pretty’; + comfortably (in 
circumstances) ; with lege competence. 

cx440 Promp, Parv. 89 Conably or competently, com. 
petenter. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 244, Xxx poure men be 
fedde and clothed competently. 1540-1 Exyor /iage Gov. 
15 He dranke wyne not scarcely, nor to muche, but com- 
petently, x6xxzOCoryvar Cruditics 363 They are compe- 
tently stored with hemp. x65z Futter Abel Rediv., 
Luther (1867) 1. 58 shad his health competently well, 
but that sometimes Arevas troubled with the headache. 
1660 Jer. Tayior Dist Dubit, 1. ii. iii. § 29 She is not 
competently instructed. 1779-8 Jouxson L. P., Butler, 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy. 1837-9 Hatta 
Fist. Lit. ut. ii. § 27 z0%e, That the reason itself shall be 
competently enlightened. 1884 Lp. Setporne in Law 
Limes Rep. 15 Mar. 60/2 Whether on that subject a bye- 
law might or might not have been competently made. 

Competentness. [f as prec. + -NESS.] 
Competent quality, competency. 

x816 J. Gircurist Philos. Etys2. 30 As to the competent- 
ness of the curiologic method of significancy. 

+Competibility. Oss. [f. next+-rtv.] The 
quality of being competible. (In the quot. =com- 


patibility.) 


1664 Hammonp 19 Sevit, Wks. 1684 IV. 604 The com- 
petibility of knowledge, and incompetibility of true faith, 
y with carnall desires. 

+ Competible, c. Obs. Also 7-able. [app. 
_,f. L. comepet-ére to be suitable or fit, to correspond 
(see Competent), or f. its F, repr. compét-er in 

same sense + -IBLE. (Godefroy has one example of 

a F. competable=‘ competent’ of 1492.)] 

1. Appropriate, suitable, properly applicable, be- 
fitting ; competent. : 5 
, 1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts (1673) 167 The similitude is 
in their spotted skins, which are not competible in Goats, 
but in Roes. 1635 BratHwarr Arcad. Pr. ui. 35 How 
could they .. receive any competible share in a client's en- 
forced bounty. 1640 — Boulster Lect. 8 Truth is, to a com- 
petible eye, nothing more intimately moving than beauty. 

b. Const. zo. . 7 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 152 The coate-armor of the 
Auncestor is competible to all hischildren. 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sct. 20 These. .are properties not at all competible to 
body or matter. 1687 Towerson Baptism 15 Circumcision 
was not competible to those of the Female Sex. | 

ce. Const. wit. Here there is sometimes con- 


fusion with ComPATIBLE. 

x64z Br. Mounracu Acts §& Mon. (1642) 494 It is a divine 
.. Principality .. nor is this competible with any creature, 
2650 Heytyn in Vernon Life Heylyn (1682) 249 The Com- 
mission. .is thought to be neither competable nor consistent 
with it [viz;a Convocation]. 1651 Hosses Govt. §& Sac. 
xviii. § 6. 350 The miracles which were onely competible 
with Christ... x660 tr. Aayraldus' Treat, conc. Retig. uw. 
ii, 316 Let us now examine, whether the Doctrine of In- 
difference be competible with any of these Religions. 
4 91l-—2°- 


COMPETIBLENESS. 


2. Legally competent. ; : 

¢ 2638-58 Suincsny Diary (1836) 232, I could not hold 
these persons my competible accusers, A 
*¢Competibleness. Ods. The quality of 
heing competible; propriety, fitness, : . 

3667 H.-More Div. Dial, 1. xxx. (739) 68 The competi- 
Dleness of such Properties as they must be forced to give to 
Matter who deny there is any such-thing as a Spirit. 

Competing (kimpi'tin), o//.¢. [f. Comprre 
v2+ING%.) That competes. 

31862 Ruskin Munera P, (1880) 103 The gracious or loving, 
instead of the strained, or competing manner of doing 
things, 1868 Gtanstone Juv. Afundi i. (1869) 1x The 
Cyclic Poems. .never attained to an equal or competing fame. 
Afod., Several of the competing poems have been published, 

Competister: see Computist. 

Competition (kpmpftifen). [ad. L. compe- 
2ition-em agreement, a judicial demand, rivalry, n. 
of action f£. competitive: see COMPETE. ] 

1. ‘The action of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the same time’ (J.) ; 
the striving of two or more for the same object ; 
rivalry. Now largely used in connexion with 
competitive examinations. 

1608 Sir F, Vere Coun. 26 Though there were grudging 
there could be no competition. 1671 Mitton Samson 476 
God... will not long defer To vindicate the glory of his name 
Against all competition. 1697 Contier Ess, Aor. Subj. 1. 
(7709) 130 Where there is so much of..Competition, and 

Acertainty, you must expect Self-interest will govern, 
1859 Mitt Liberty iii. (1865) 43/r Opening all objects of 
ambition, even the highest, to general competition. 1868 
M. Pattison Academ. Org. 65 \t is useless for real genius 
to enter the lists of competition without this training. fod, 
The place will be filled by open competition. . These scholar- 
baa are now thrown open to general competition, 

. Commerce. Rivalry in the market, striving 
for custom between those who have the same com- 
modities to dispose of. 

1993 Bentuam Lance. Colonies Wks. 1843 IV. 412 From 
high profits in trade comes influx of traders—from influx of 
traders, competition among traders—from competition 
among traders, reduction of prices. 1832 Ht. Martixeau 
Lach § All iti. 39 Competition is more likely than co- 
operation to induce prudence and foresight. 1872 Ruse 
Munera P. Pref. 11880) 13 Vulgar political economy asserts 
«.that wages are determined by competition. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Feb, 12/1 The war of commerce which, under 
the name of ‘competition’, goes on unceasingly. vod. 
Maxim. Competition is the life of trade. 

e. In Se. Law spplicd chiefly to those con- 
tests which arise on bankruptcy, between creditors 
claiming in virtue of their respective securities or 
diligences, 

d. Const. for ; formerly also + Zo. 

1624 WituiaMs in /ortescne Pagers 204 In the competicion 
for soe unworthy and meane a remote northerne Deanerye. 
@ 1626 Bacon (J.), Competition to the crown there is none 
nor can be. a@1j00 Drypen(J.), Now.. there is no com- 
petition but for the second place. J/od, The competition 
for the appointment will no doubt be severe. 

e. Li, into competition. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. § 4 The Priest-hood, which 
ever hath been in some competition with Empire, a 1632 
Donne in Selections (x840) 200 Bring the honours of this 
world into the balance, into competition, into comparison 
with that eternal weight of glory in heauen. 1660 R, Coxe 
Just. Vind, Vp. Ded. 5 No man presumes to stand in 
competition with you, 1728 Morcan Algiers 1. iii, 70 
They are a very small inconsiderable Tribe, in competition 
with those I treat of, 1786 Mrs. Incupatp £27 tell you 
what u. ii, You wou'd not, even_in idea, put him in com- 
pons with me. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. mh. § 28. 104 The 

ighest claims of the older Law are not to be put into 
compctition with that Dispensation. Bees 

2. (with a. and 2/.) A contest for the acquisition 
of something ; a match to determine relative excel- 
Ience; a trial of ability in order to decide the 
superiority .or comparative fitness of a number of 
candidates. 

x6x8 Sin H. Carey iu Fortescue Pagers 56 Manifould 
desires and competitions to succeed him, 632 Massincer 
Maid of Honour 1, ii, Of such a competition, you alone 
Should wear the garland. x78x Cowrer Conversation 16% 
Few competitions but engender r spite, And those the most, 
where neither has a right. fod. For the next lot put up 
(to auction] there was a keen competition, When does the 
rifle competition come off? tes . 

3. attrib. and Comd., as competition price, rent, 
scholarship, one decided by competition; compe- 
tition-wallah [Urdti -~wa/d = L. -drius, Eng. -er], 
an Anglo-Ind. . collog. term = CoMPETITIONER ; 
applied to ‘members of the Indian Civil Service 
admitted on’ the competitive system, when first 
introduced-in 1856. 

1863 AW Vear.R, X. 203 (heading) Competition Wallahs. 
2864 TRevervan (title), Letters of a Competition-wallah, 
Lbid, 9 The stories against the competition-wallahs, which 
are told and fondly believed by the Haileybury men, 2875 
Maine. Hist, Jost, vi. 175 Though the Irish expression 
translated ‘rack-rent’ cannot..denote an extreme com- 
petition rent. 2878 Sat, Rev. x5 June 730 (Y.) The Com- 
petition-Wallah, at home on leave or retirement, dins per- 


petually into our cars the greatness of India. 2886 Pal? . 


Mall G. 28 Oct. 6/2 In an architect's office .. competition 
sets of plans. 1887 did. 14 Oct. ve Legislation on the 
Principle of the competition-curbing Acts. : ; : 
“+ Competition, v. Obs. rare. [f. the sb.] 
To compete. : : : 
1649 CarneLn Morbus Epident. (1650) 25 If. any thing of 
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their own .. shall providentially competition with the pubs 

Tique good. fas : 
Competitioner1, [f prec. sb. + -ER.] _ One 

who takes part in a competition; a competitor; 

one who enters a service, etc., By compesicn: 
a@x640 Jacuson Creed x. v. Wks, IX. 564 Cornelius his 

competitioner for the bishoprick of Rome. @ 264z Br. 

Mountacu Acts se hiee (1642) 455 This Enoch hath not as 

th, 


yet tasted of deat ‘a competitioner of eternitie, 1864 
Times 7 Nov. 6/5 A deal of reactionary agitation has 
been going on.. against the new class of competitioners, 


1885 Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 4126/2 One of the first batch of the 
competitioners, 1886 /é:d. 28 Aug. 300. 
+Competitioner?. Obs. vare—l, [f. Cont 
+PEtItTI0NER.}] One who joins another in peti- 
tioning ; a fellow-petitioner, a Co-PETITIONER. 

1628 Bp, Hatt Old Relig. 132 They speake to the Saints 
tanguam deprecatores, vel potius comprecatores .. moving 
them to bee competitioners with vs to the throne of grace. 

Competitive (kgmpettitiv), «. [f. L. conepetit- 
ppl. stem of competcve (see COMPETE v.2) + -IVE.} 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by competition ; 
organized on the basis of competition. 

Competitive examination: an examination for a position 
or office open to the candidate or candidates who ‘pass the 
best examination’ in the subjects prescribed. 5 

x829 in Southey's Lett. (1856) 1V. 144 Some half competi- 
tive, half co-operative societies. 1834 Ht. Martingau 
Moral u. 42 Whether those returns are appropriated by in- 
dividuals under the competitive system, or equally dis- 
tributed among the members of a co-operative community. 
1857 Touca. Satu Pavish 378 The uncarefulness. .of public 
companies, and the risks arising from competitive enterprise. 
1860 Mit Repr. Govt. (1865) x40/1 The choice of the candi- 
dates by competitive examination. 1862 DickensG?. Expect, 
x, A competitive examination on the subject of Boots. 

Hence Compe‘titively adv.; Compe'titiveness, 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 435/2 The cadets had been several 
times selected competitively. | 

Competitor (kfmpe'titer), Also 6-7 -tour. 
[a. F. compétiteur (16th c. in Littré), or its source 
L. competitor, one of several who aim at the same 
object, a fellow-candidate, rival, agent-sb. f. con: 
petere in its active sense: see COMPETE v.2 The 
accentuation indicates adoption from F. rather 
than L., which would naturally have given com: 
peti'tor, competitor.) 

1. One who competes, or be aed in a competi- 
tion ; one who seeks an object in rivalry with others 
also seeking it; a rival. Const. with (‘+of) another; 

Sor (% of, 40) an object ; 2 a sphere or match. 

x84 Lo, Berxers Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Rijb, The 

noble Amilcares of Carthage, competitours of the Scipions 


of Rome. 1588 AtteN Adwtox, 20 In suche a number of 


competitors of the croune, 1588 Suans. 77#. 1. mei. 77 
They ..cannot brooke Competitors in Joue. 1597 Bacon 
Coulers i. in Zss, (Arb.) 239 Diuers competitors to a place. 
3603 Knottes Hist, Turks (J.),_His brother Mechemetes, 
competitor of the kingdom. 169: Lurrrety Brief Rel. (1857) 
Il. gor Several persons are competitors for the lord lieu- 
» 2922 STEELE Sect. No, 2707 1 To be no Man's 
Love, or Competitor in Business. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed, 2) V. 335 To give judgment on the competitors. 
1876 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. 1. 11. i. 246 Noblemen .. were 
competitors with him in the same race of political honours. 
b. One Bde in competition. 

2656 S, Winter Servt. 128 They exalted works above 
Christ, or at least made them _competitors with Christ. 
2858 Grapstoxr Homer I. x3 [Homer has] a supremacy 
among poets, without real competitors or partners, except 
Dante and Shakspenre. 1860 ‘Tynpatu Glac. 1. xi. 81 As 
far as the cyc could range Mont Blanc had no competitor. 

+2. One associated with another in seeking the 
same common object ; an associate, a partner. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 3 The league... was .. 
renewed in the yeare 148 for xxv yeares, being com- 
petitors and parties therein almost_all the meancr Poten- 
tates of Italy. x59 Suans, T2v0 Gent. 11, vi. 35 My selfe 
in counsaile his competitor. 1594 — Rich, 11, 1v. iv. 506 
In Kent, my Liege, the Guilfords are in Armes, And cuery 
houre more Competitors Flocke to the Rebels, 1624 Hry- 
woop Gunaik, v. 230 By the helpe of ‘Theodotus, (whom 
she made competitor in the Empire. 168r [E. Murrtiy 
State Ireland § 42 He would not be competitor in their 

obberies, 

+3. = Comperent sb, Ods, sue ss 

1697 tr. Dupin's Hist. Eccl. Writers 11.109 They gave 
the Name of Competitors to those who were in a Condition 
toreceive Baptism. — | 

Compe'titorship. [f prec. + -sur.] The 
office or action of a competitor ; competition. 

161 Coren., Competence .. also, 2 concurrencic, or com- 
Petar. 1631 Hevwoop London's Fus Hou. Ep. Ded., 
Worthily was your so free Election (without either emula- 
tion, or competi! ip)conferd vpon you. 2748 Ricttarpson 
Clarissa (1811) V. 2‘ To wish for, and promote a competitor- 


ep in his love, 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 328 The 
Nabobship of Arcot, the old prize of all competitorship. 
1837 Lytron Athens it, 278 Death soon aft removed 


Aristides from all competitorship with Cimon. -_- 
Competitory (kgmpe'titeri), a ‘[f. L. type 
*competitori-us, f, coutpetitor : see -ORY.| --Belong- 
ing to competitors or competition ; characterized 
by or subject to competition ; competitive. 

"3934 Nortn Lives 1. 75 In professions precarious’ and 
competttory as the law is. 1805 W. Tayior in Anz. Rev. 
III, 240 The competitory spirit of Olympic games. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. Il, ax The respective competitory advan: 
tages of the different dishes. 1883 Echo 30 Mar, The 
competitory influence of the telephone,. would. cabsolutely 


necessitate a reduction of the cost of telegraphy.. - 


+ 


-. COMPILE. © 


Competitress (kimpettitrés). [f. Comrerizon 
+-Es8, . Fr, and L. forms of tlie same are seen in 
the two following words.] A female competitor, - 
: 2645 J. Goonwin Junoc. Triumphing 42 It hath the pre 
heminence of its Competitresse to the value of 1500 yeers. 
2672 hab ile tela 136 (T.) Oxford and Cambridge; with 
whom the Grecian Athens itself was no fit competitress, 
x878 Grapstoxe Prim. Honter 132 Penelopé is scarcely a 
less formidable competitress with all later attempts to de- 
lincate the queenly matron. : 

+ Compe'titrice. Ols. [a. F. compétitrice, 
fem, of compétiteur.| = prec. 

2631 Brarnwait Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 289 This competi- 
trice whom shee suspected. i 

+ Compe'titrix. Obs. [a. L. competitrix, fem. 
of competitor: the stress following that of con- 
petitor ia English.] = prec. : 

1649 Lp. Hersert Hen. VIII (T.), Queen Anne, being 
now without competitrix for her title. 1676 Atten Address 
Nonconf. Pref,, It was the true Mother who was for yieldin 
toher petitrix, rather than the Child shouid be divided. 

+ Competize,z. Obs.~° [f£.L.competire + -1ZE.] 

1656 BLouxt GL, Comfetize, to stand in competition. 

+ Competor, compitor, by-forms of Cox- 
PETITOR. - 

1865 Cotton Libr. Catal, B xo. f. 290 The lady Catharine, 
whom the said queen .. accompted as a Competor unto her 
in pretence of title. 16x8 Dantet Coll, Hist, Eng. 18 (D.) 
The putting out the eyes of Alfried her sonne his compitor. 

Compeynable, var. of ComPaANABLE a. Obs. 

Comphet, obs. var. of Comrrr. 

Compidor, -e, var. of ComPRADOR. 

Compier, obs. form of Courser. 

Compilation (kpmpilé-fen). [a. F. compila- 
tion, ad. L. compilation-em, n. of action f. com- 
pildre to CoMPILE.] 

1. The action of compiling: see Compity v. 1, 2. 

¢1430 Lypa. Bochas vi. i. (1554) 144b, I vndertoke The 
compilacion of this little boke. 1598 FLorio, Compilatione, 
a compilation, a heaping or gathering togither in one. 
x6xz inCorcr. 1837-9 Hartam (2st. Lid. (1847) I 566 The 
compilation of theological systems, generally called Loci 
Communes. 1846 Wricut Ess. Alida. Ages Il. xii. 63 The 
compilation of the Gesta Romanorum, | , 

2. concer. That which is compiled; a literary 
work or the like formed by compilation. 

2426 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 133 Filowyng_the substaunce 
Of his writyng and compilactoun. 248r Caxton A/yr7. 1. 
v, 22 Alle that they fonde and sawe, they sette in compila- 
cions, 2759 Jounson Jdler No. 85 That all compilations 
are useless I do not assert. 1794 Sutitvan View Wat. II. 
235 The sketch of history. .was little more than a brief com- 
pilation from foreign memoirs. 1844 Lv. Broucnam Brit, 
Const. xix, § 1. (1862) 307 The first modern compilation which 
has any pretensions to the title of a complete digest. 

+3. Leaping or piling together ; accumulation. 

1598 [see x}, @1728 Woopowarp Fossi/s (J.), There is in 
it a small vein filled with spar, probably since the time of 
the compilation of the mass. 

P Cockeram (1623) has ‘ Compilation, theft, murder’. 

Complacor Complete). Also 4-6 -atour. 
[In ME. and AF. compilatour = ¥, compilateur, 
ad. L. compildtor-em, agent-n. f. compildre; see 
note to CoMPILE v,] = COMPILER, 

e139 Cnaucer Astro/, Prol., I nam but a lewd compila- 
tour of the Jabour of olde Astrologiens, ¢1s32 Dewes 
Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 896 The whiche .. the sayd compila- 
tours have overtaken. 2683 E. Hooner Pref Ep. Pordage's 
Mystic Div. 38 The see L’ have somewhat taken to be 
a Compilator. 1835 Chamb. Frnt. 10 Oct. 292 The language 
of a Jate compilator. 7 ; 

Compilatory (kfmpoi'literi), a. rare. [ad. L. 
type *compilatoré-us, {. compilator-ents see prec. 
and -ory.] Belonging to a compiler or 9 com- 
pilation. 

2828 Blackw, Mag, 111.24 Not a proof either of fecundity 
or of compilatory judgment. Jfod. Occupied with com- 
pilatory labours. F 

Compile (k/mpoi'l), v. Also 4-6 compyle. 
(a. I°. conspile-r (14th c. in Godef.) to put together, 
collect; (commonly taken as):—L. compila-re to 
plunder, pillage, rob, steal, snatch together and 
carry.off, ; 

The history is by no means clear, In reference to litera 
‘compiling’, comptldtor was applied reproachfully by rivals 
to Vergil, and this ts commonly taken as =! plunderer'; but 
Isidore (a, 640), in reference to this very circumstance, says 
“Compilator, qui aliena dicta suis permiscet, sicut solent 
pigmentarii in pila’ diversa mixta contundere’, where the 
etymological explanation ‘to mix in a mortar’, implies at 
least that no sense of ‘plunder’ any’ longer attached to the 
word. In med.L. Du ange has compilatus'=‘ exstructus', 
said of an arch; Godef. has OF, compi/é=' constructed, 
built’, of'a palace, which seem also to point’ to some other 
derivation. Cf. branch II. below.) ¥ tc ae 

L. With reference to literary work, and the like. 

L. trans. To collect and put together (materials), 
so-as to form a treatise ; to collect into a volume. 
~ 61425 Wrnroun Cron, 1. Prot. 24 Of hys storys ba wyll 
I Compyle, pat me-thynk mast lykly Tyl oure Matere ac- 
cordande. 3826 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) x by YF-T had 
them compyled in one treatyse. 1977 tr. Bullinger’s De- 
cades (1592) 7 Moses in his historie compileth the traditions 
of the fathers, 1669 W. Sinrson Agdrol. Chyu. arg The 
niost select experiments compil’d together, 1880 L. Sreruzn 
oa iil. 77 Compiling notes to the Iliad from Eustathius. ; 

- To: make, compose; or construct. (a. written 
or, printed work) by arrangement of materials col- 
lected from various sources. ie soos 


’ 


1. COMPILE. 


1375 [see Compitinc]. 1387 Trevisa Wieden (Rolls) II. 
77 Broper Ranulf monk of Chestre compiled and made pis 
present cronicle, 1447 Bokennam Seyuéys (Roxb.) 13, 1 
wolde compyle A clere descrypcyoun .. Of alle hyr feturys. 
exsro Barciay Afirr. Good Manz. (1570) F vj, If thou take 
vpon thee a coment to compile .. on Ouid or Virgile. 1634 
Sir.T. Hersert Trav. 159 Osmun who compiled the Al- 
koran out of Mahomets loose paper. 1703 MaunoreLt 
Journ, Ferus. (1732) 104 The twelve Apostles .. are said to 
have compil’d their Creed in this place. 1748 W. Apams in 
Boswell Yokuson viii, The Trench Academy .. took forty 
years to compile their Dictionary. 1839 Kricutiey Hisé, 
Lng. UU. 8: Cranmer .. compiled a liturgy in English. 


‘tI. Predicated of the materials. Obs, rave. 

1645 Mitton Tetvach, (1851) 200, 1 omit many instances.. 

,, Which alone would compile a just volume. 

+3. To compose as original work (esp. a work of 
definite form or structure, ¢.g. a sonnet). Ods. 

1475 Caxton Yason 114b, I shal compylean epistle._@1g00 
Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 54 This litel schort dyté, Rudely 
compyled, lat it be noon offence. x09 (¢z/le) A Mornynge 
Remembraunce..Compyled by the Reuerent Fader in God, 
Johan Fisher Bysshop of Rochester. xs88 Suaxs. L.Z. Z. 
1v. iii, 134 Longauile, Did neuer Sonnet for her sake com- 
pile. x98 Martowe Aevo & ZL. 1, Some, their violent 
passions to assuage, Compile sharp satires. 

+4. To render (into another language) ; to trans- 


late. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 178/2 His passyon bede compyled 
out of greek in to latyn. xg86 W. Wenoe Zug. Poetvie 
(Arb.) 55 Googe, in translating and enlarging the most pro- 
fitable worke of Heresbachius, hath deserued much com- 
mendation .. for hys faythfull compyling and learned 
increasing the noble worke. 

II. In other senses, 

[In some of these, evidently associated with Pite to heap ; 
but not necessarily derived therefrom: see note to the de- 
rivation.] 

+5. To heap together, pile up; to gather or 
form into a heap or mass. Ods. 

1578 Banister “fist. AZan v. 76 Nature hath boulstred 
the same [vein] with many Glandules compiled together. 
rg8x J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor.457 In this one portion 
of accusation, I doe perceave two severall crimes compyled 
together, 1693 Woopwarp Naz. Hist. Zarth m, (1723) 80 
The Strata are compil’d .. every where after the very same 
Method. x725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pit fall, Light 
straight Sticks .. which you must compile one over another. 
1812 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 3x8 Dung is 
collected for fuel, not compiled for manure. 5 

+6. To construct by putting together materials ; 
to make up, build. Ods. 

1890 Srenser J, Q. ut, iii, xo A brazen wall in compas to 
compyle About Cairmardin. 1607 TorseL. Four./. Beasts 
(x673) 185 Cloth compiled of Asses and Goats hair, 1682 
Whe er Journ. Greece 1. 79 OF such are compiled the pre- 
sent Buildings of the Town. : 

+b. Predicated of the materials. Ods. Cf. 2b. 
xgg2 Greene Melicertus’ Ecdlog. viii, Aurora prong her 
blush, the moon her white; Both so combin’d.. Compil’d 
those pretty orbs {= her cheeks}. 1594 SPENSER Amorett2 
Ixxx, So long a race as I have run Through Faery land, 
which those six bookes compile, 

7. ‘To compose. Obs, rare}, 

7596 Srenser /, Q. tv. ix. 17 When the prince had per- 
fectly compylde These paires of friends in peace and setled 
rest, 

8. Cricket slang. To make, ‘pile up’, or ‘score’ 
(a number, esg. a large number, of runs). 

3884 Tizzes 5 Feb. ro/2 It was not until he had compiled 
126 that he had the misfortune to playa ball on to his 
wicket, °x884 Dazly News 16 Feb. s/2 New South Wales 
‘compiled ’ (as the slang goes) 412. 

“Hence Compiled A//. a. 

1886 A thenzunt 3x July 147/2 The value that would other- 
wise attach to the compiled information as to Canada. 

+ Compile, sb, Obs. rave-'. Accumulation. 

1595 Markuam Sir R. Grinvile xxx, Saturns compile 
[ie exile] Of frantike discontentment. 
-kCompilement (kgmpzilmént). Obs. [f. 
COMPILE ¥. + -MENT.] 

1. The compiling (of a literary work, etc.). 

2656 H. More Zuthus. Triumph A6a After the whole 
compilement whereof. 1657 Hower, Lovdinop. Advt. to 
Rdr,, Though the method, the style, and compilement be 
his. ‘3676 Packet Advices to Men of Shaftesb. 32 His 
Lordship was no stranger to.its compilement. 

. b. The action of constructing or building up. 

@ 1639 Worton Surv. Education Ded., How I could build 
aman; for there is a moral as well as a natural or artificial 
compilement, and of better materials, - 

2. concer, That which is compiled, a compilation. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. Ep. Ded. x The Intimation of large 
Compilements. 1729 Swirt Let. to Pope Wks. 1761 VIIT: 
gt The compilements of Graevius and Gronovius, which 
make thirty-one volumes in folio. 1841 D'Israrti Azer. 
Lit, (1859) 1. 95 That tesselated compilement..well known 
by the title of La Morte d’Arthur. ' . Uda “ae 

.b, Astructure, ¢. A collection, accumulation. 
‘3624 Wotton Archit. Pref. in Redig. 4, 1 found it fitter 
for my pen..to deal with these plain Compilements and 
tractable Materials. 1678 Cupworts /uzelZ. Syst. 1. ii. 63 
A Compilement_of all Imaginable Attributes of Honour, 
Courtship, and Complement. 21687 H. More App. Antid. 
(712) 225 This compilement of Aiery or Fiery particles, ~ 

Compiler (kgmpzi‘ler). Also 4 -oure, (5 con- 
pilour,), 6 -or, Sc.-ar. [ME (and AF.) compilour 

= OF. ‘compileor, F. compileur :—L. compilator-eni 
(see CoMPILAToR). Assimilated to words in -ER.] 

1. One who compiles’: see Compinu.z.1,2.. 
- In modern use often opposed to an original author. | 

¢ 3330 R. Brunne Chiov, (x810) 26 No compiloure of him 
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tellis ouht. 1849 Compl. Scot. Prol.(1872) 16 Diuerse trans- 
latours and compilaris. xgge J. Coxe Eng. § Fr. Herald 
§ 36 (1877) 67, I, John Coke, compyler of this small treatyse. 
1677 Hussarp Narrative Pref,, The Compiler of an His- 
tory can challenge little to himself but methodizing the 
work, 1751 Jounson Lambler No.. 184 ? 2 The compiler 
of asystem of science. x81§ Scribblcomania 200 The pon- 
d’rous, compiler, with nought that is new. 1868 E. Ep- 
warns Raleigh I. ix. 133 dall..was..the compiler of the 
first Hebrew grammar known to have appeared in English, 
1878 Bosw. Sara, Carthage 379 Appian, a mere compiler. 

+2. An (original) author, composer. Ods. 
_ €1500 Lancelot 319 The most conpilour. . Flour of poyctis. 
15386 W. Wense £ng, Poetrie (Arb) 36 Compylers of sence- 
lesse sonets. 1654 WHITLOCK Zoofomia 234 This Booke .. 
being burnt, to embleme the endlesse Punishment of the 
Compiler. 

+38. A constructor or builder: see ComPris v. 6. 

1713 Pore Guardian No, 4 ? 3 The Compilers of these 
sort of structures. 

Hence Compi‘lership. 21072¢e-wwi. 

1867 Spectator 14 Dec. 1423 The authorship or compiler- 
ship of a dictionary. .is, indeed, a question like that of the 
identity of the darned and redarned stockings with the 


original pair. i 

Compiling (kémpoi'lin), vb2. sb. [f. Cosrrne v. 

r-1nG1.] The action of the verb ComPiILE; com- 
pilation ; + heaping or building up (ods.) : see vb. 

2375 Barsour Bruce xi. 699 In tyme of the compyling 
Of this buk. xg88 J. Menus Briefe Instr. C vjb, This dis- 
creete entring and compiling [of entries in the Ledger] shall 
follow cleerness of your busynes. 1624 Wotton Archit, in 
Relig. 13 (R.) By such a gentle drying [of brick] much time 
will be lost, which might otherwise be employed in com- 
piling. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The first compiling 
of her Publick Liturgy. 

Compinable, var. of ComPANABLE a. Obs. 

+Compinge, v. Obs. rare". [ad. L. com- 
pingére to fix together; to confine; f. com-+ pan- 
gére to fix.} trans. To compress, confine. 

x621 Burton Anat, Jfel. 11. iv. 1. i. (1651) 640 Into what 
straights hath it been compinged, a little flock ! 

Compire, obs. form of ComPEEr. 

+Compi'ss, v. Obs. vare—'. [ad. F. compisser.] 
trans. To wet with urine ; = Buriss. 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais u. xxii, These villainous dogs did 
compisse all her habiliaments. ’ 

Compital (ke'mpital), 2. Rom. Aniig. [ad. L. 
compital-is pertaining to cross-ways, f. compzteem 
place where roads cross.] Of or pertaining to 
the cross-ways: applied to the shrines of the do- 
mestic gods placed at the comers of the streets in 
ancient Rome; also to the compitalia, an annual 
festival in honour of the Lares. Also as sd. 

1636 Biounr Glossogr., Compital, belonging to cross 
streets, or places where many waies meet. 1678 Puictirs, 
Compital (Lat,), belonging to the Compita, or Cross-ways. 
Compitals, certain Feasts solemnized_in those Cross-ways. 
3882 R. Lanciant in Athenwum 10 June 740 A compital 
shrine of the time of Augustus, ; 

+Compitali-tious, a. Obs. [f. L. compitals- 
cits, -tins (see prec.) + -ous.] ‘Of or belonging 
to the Feasts of Compztaléa, which were solemnized 
in cross ways or streets’ (Blount Glossog. 1656). 


Complacence (kfmpléséns). Now 7ave. 
[ad. med.L. complacentia (see Du Cange) = F. 
complaisance, £. L. complaczre to please, be plea- 
sant: see-ENCE. The original accentuation appears 
to have been (correctly) co-mplace:nce, as still in 
Butler, ¢ 1675; but Milton has cowepla‘cence.] 

1. Pleasure or satisfaction in one’s own condition 
or doings; self-satisfaction; in early use, some- 
times = vanity. 

ex4zotr. 7. Kenpis’ Consol. m. viii, Better itis to sauour 
but a litel wip mekenes & lite] under stondyng, pan gret 
tresoures of konnynge wip veyn complacence, Better it is 
be to haue litel pan muche wherof pou mowe be pronde. 
z4g0 Caxton How to Die 7 This complacence is vayn 
pore. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 290 Se that we 

aue no complacence or pleasure, in our owne perfeccyon. 
@31677 Barrow Seriz. Wks. 1687 1. 7 The arbitrary opinion 
and fickle humour of the people ; complacence in which is 
vain. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. Maz}. iv. 446 A Complacence 
in being low-born, on account of his present high Station. 
1875 Jowett Piato (ed. 2) IV. 350 The complacence of one 
who thinks that he has made a noble‘discovery, 

2. Pleasure, delight ; satisfaction. Ods. 

. 63436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) U1. 172 
Thegrete galeesof Venees and Fflorence Be wel ladene wyth 
thynges ofc complacence, Alle spicerye and of grocers ware. 
yes twee Exams. Virt. x. x80 Full glad was I .. For to 
se that flour of complacence.. 1509 — Past. Pleas. vu. iii, 
Enspyred wyth the hevenly influence Of the doulcet well of 
complacence. 1673 Lady's Call. 1.§ 5.37 In the common 
offices of piety .. there is an infinitly greater complacence. 
Ibid. 1 § 2.79 That they may have a complacence in her 
company. 1754 Epwaros Freed. Will1. § 4. 25 A. Man un- 
able to take Complacence in wicked Persons or Things. 

-b. Pleasantness of temper or mien, | d 
_ 1767 Frankxm Left. (1833) ros The serenity, complacence, 
and-benignity that shine so eminently in. .her countenance, 


.| Fe. concer. An object or source of pleasure and 


satisfaction. Obs. : 
"1667 Mutton P. LZ. ut. 276 O Thou My sole compla- 


cence! 


+3. " Disposition- to please, oblige, or comply 


with the wishes of others; complaisance. Obs. ° 
“1626 T; Hlawxins] Caussin’s Holy Crt. 36 Many..by the 


seruile slauery of complacence, do ‘prayse euen-their vices. | 


COMPLACENTIAL. 


@x680 Burier Sat, wees 53 in Rew, (1759) 1. 120 All 
people were so full of complacence And civil duty of the 
public sense. 1705 Hickertnown Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 38 In 
complacence to Priest-craft, xyo9 Pore Ess. Crit. 579 With 
mean complacence ne'er betray your trust, Nor be so civil 
as to prove unjust. 3974 Orig. Canto Spencer xliii, A 
Nymph so full of curteous Complacence? 1749 Fiztpinc 
You Fones un. ii, She consented. .for she had truly a great 
complacence for her brother. 

+4, Good pleasure. Ods. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 8 As Gods efficient Will 
causeth the thing willed. .so his final will or Complacence 
supposeth the pleasing thing in being. 

Complacency (kémplzt'sénsi). [f. as prec., 
with the later form of the suffix, -ENcY.] 

1. The fact or state of being pleased with a 
thing or person; tranquil pleasure or satisfaction 
in something or some one, 

1643 Mitton Divorce viii, (1851) 44 This note of mutual! 
complacencie forbids all offer of seducement. 1688 Baxrir 
Saving Faith vi. 46 He loveth such as have it.. with the 
love of Complacencie and Acceptation. 1745 J. Mason 
Self-Kunowl, 1. xviii. (1853) 129 God can take no real Com- 
placency in any but those that are like him. 1875 Jowett 
Plato IV. 30 Although he regards the enemies of pleasure 
with complacency. 

2. spec. The fact or state of being pleased with 
oneself; tranquil pleasure or satisfaction in one’s 
own condition or doings; self-satisfaction. 

1650 Butwer Anthrofomet. 1. 58 The vanity, pompe, 
and idle complacency of such women. 1781 Cowrer 7'ruth 
419 So sings he, charmed with his own mind and form. .Com- 
placency has breathed a gentle gale O’er all his thoughts. 
1862 Ruskin Afunera P, (1880) 29 A certain complacency 
may attach to the exhibition of them. 

b. with 22 (vare.) 

1829 I, Tavtor £nthus, vii. 174 The complacencies of a 
selfish and vainglorious philanthropy. 

+3. Pleasure, delight, enjoyment. Ods. 

165z Bentowes 7heoph. Pref., Earthly complacencies, 
and exteriour gaities. a 1667 Jer. Taytor Wes. I, 114 Joys 
and transportations, spiritual comforts, and complacencies. 
x800 ‘T. Cocan Passions § 3 (R.) In strict propriety of lan- 
guage, complacency is alone applicable to that species of 
good which originates from some mental or moral excel- 
lence. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Sodit., Success Wks, (Bohn) 
III. 125 But also in complacencies .. The man of sensibility 
counts it a delight only to hear a child's voice. 


+4. Contented acquiescence or consent, Ods. 

16sz GauLe Magastvont.178 Doth not the one act with 
more reluctancy, and the other with more pompinceney | 
1663 J. Srencen Prodigies (1665) 407 A perfect compla- 
cency and acquiescence in all the present allotments of 
Divine Providence, 1709 SacueverELL Serm. 15 Aug. 12 
A..Complacency in Other’s Sin Appropriates it to Us. 

5. Disposition or wish to please, or comply with 
the wishes of, others ; complaisance. ? Ods. 

165x Howe Venice 39 The complement which a Gentle- 
man put upon a Lady, having five or six comly Daughters, 
who sayed, by way of complacency, that he never saw such 
a dainty Cupboard of Cristall Glasses inallhis life. 1683 D. 
A. Art Converse 18’Tis civil to applaud sometimes, through 
an innocentcomplacency to what they say. 1727 A. Hamit- 
ton New Ace. E. Ind. J. xxi. 247 A severe Inquisition Court 
{at Goa] which aws both Clergy and Laity to such a Com- 
placency, that I question if there is such a Pack of pe 
crites in the World. 1856 Froupe Hist. Zug. (1858) I. v. 
462 The king was supported only by the complacency of a 
few courtiers. 7 

b. (pé.) Instances or acts of complaisance. ? Obs. 

1748 HarrLey Observ. Maz x. iii. 269 A Variety of Ap- 
plauses and Complacencies. 1814 Worosw. Excursion v. 
372 The round Of smooth and solemnized complacencies, 


Complacent (kfmplétsént), @ ad. L. com- 
placéni-em pleasing, pr. pple. of complacére: see 
above.] 


+1. Pleasing, pleasant, delightful. Ods. rare. 
1660 Burney Képd, Adpov (1661) 106 In the complacent 
moneth of May. 1772 Mackenzie Afan of World 1. i, Her 
Li was of that complacent sort which gains on the be- 
older. 

2. spec. Feeling or showing pleasure or satisfac- 
tion, esp. in one’s own condition or doings; self- 


satisfied. 

1767 Jaco Edge Hill, Evening w.(R.), With complacent 
smile Thy social aspect courts the distant eye. 1791 CowPer 
Iliad w. 423 The monarch smiled Complacent. 3825 Sou- 
THEY Paraguay 1.25 The glorious savage. .vain of his array 
Look’d with complacent frown from side to side. 1841 L. 
Hunt Seer (1864) 52 Whenever Gibbon was going to say a 
good thing... he announced it by a complacent tap on his 
snuff-box. x875 GLiapstone Glean, V1, xxxviii. 129 Multi- 
tudes..will accede..to this proposition..but with a com- 
placent conviction. .that it does not touch their case. 

8. Disposed, or showing a disposition, to please ; 
obliging in manner, complaisant. ? Obs. : 

1790 Burne Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 160 They look up with a 
sort of complacent awe and admiration to kings, who know 
how to keep firm in their seat, 1821 Scott Keniiw. xxii, 


The .. complacent flattery of Leicester. 1849 C. Bronté 
Sherley vi, 62 Mr. Moore ..was.. a complacent listener to 


her talk, 7 2 e 
Complacential (kpmplisenfiil), a. Now 


rare or Obs. [f. med.L. complacéntiat+-au.] 
“1. Characterized by complacency, showing satis- 
faction, content, or acquiescence in something. 
2658 Baxter Saving Faith x. 74 A consenting or Com- 
lacential Approbation. 1678 Gate Crt. Gestiles III. 17 
is wil of complacence, or complacential wil; whereby he 
declares what is most agreable to him. 1747 Hervey 
Aedit. uw. 169 The highest Object of thy complacential 


COMPLACENTIALLY. 


delight. -1863 J. G. Murray Con: Gen, ii. 3 Thoughts of 
ivonder, gratitude, and complacential delight. el 

: $2. Disposed to please or comply; obliging, 
complaisant. Ods. . f 

1655 Gurnatt Chr, in Ari. u.294 Aaron..did not please 
himself. .in the thing: but it was an act meerly complacen- 
tial to the people. 1673 S. C. Art Complaisance xiii. 138 
They must..use a sweet mildness and ‘complacential ad- 
dress. x6gt Woop Ath, O.rox. II. 413 That book. .was 
written to terrifie the Presbyterians and make them more 
complacential. 

+ Complacentially, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2,] In a complacential manner; with plea- 
surable satisfaction or content. 

1671 Baxter Holiness, Design Chr. iv. 16 To love com- 
placencially an ungodly person as if he were godly. 1675 
— Cath. Theol. iii. 205 God might be said to love him .. 
Complacencially, according to the good that was in him ; 
And benevolently as he purposed his future Sanctification 
and Salvation. 168: — Adol, Noncon/. Tin. 63 We cannot 
love them complacentially. 

+ Complacentious, a. Ods.~° See quot. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Complacentious, Complaisant, 
obsequious, observant, soothing, (and thereby) pleasing, 

Complacently (kgmplé'séntli), adv. [f. Cox- 
PLACENT + -L¥2,} Ina complacent manner; with 


pleasure or satisfaction: esp. with self-satisfaction. 

18:6 J. Scorr Vis. Paris 49 He pointed to histreasures with 
silent looks that rested complacently on them. 1862 Ruskin 
Munera P, (1880) 48 We may..call ourselves, complacently, 
a rich country. 1868 E, Epwarps Radeigh 1. 1x. 131 A 
bishop, and unlikely to look complacently on plots for the 
alienation of episcopal manors. 

Complain (kgmplz'n), v, Forms: 4 com- 
pleign(e, 4-6 -pleyn(e, -pleine, 5 -plane, 5-6 
-playn(e, 6 -plene, 6-7 -plnine, 6- complain. 
[ME. completgne, {. F. complaign- stem of com- 
plaindre (cf. pres. conj. complatgne) to manifest 
compassion, bewail = It. compiangere:—late L. 
complang-ére to bewail, f. L. com- intensive + 
plangéve to lament, bewail, orig. to strike, beat, 
beat the breast or head in sign of grief.] 

I. To give expression to sorrow or suffering. 

1. trans, To bewail, lament, deplore. Ods. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer Troylus v. 1142 He longe hadde hire com- 
pleyned. ¢1386 — Clerk's T. 474 They mowe wel be bi- 
waylit or compleynit, — Decter’s T. 239 Zeue me leue, 
fader myn.. My dep for to compleyne a litel space. ¢x4s0 
Merlin ii. 24 They complayned here grete losse. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Frorss. |. ecxx. 283 To complayne the dethe of the 
kyng. 1647 Crasttaw Afusic's Duel Poems 91 Whose 
trembling murmurs. .Run to and fro, complaining his sweet 
cares. 1700 Dryven /ad/es (J.), Gaufride, who couldst so 
well in rhime complain, The death of Richard, with an 
arrow slain. i i 
. tb. To utter in complaint; to compose as a 
complaint. Ods. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 1744 Lucrece, Hire wordis that 
she hath compleynyd. 1595 Spenser Col. Cloud 513 She to 
whom Daphnaida Vpon her neeces death I did complaine. 

+2. ref. [so OF. se complaindre.] To bewail 
oneself, lament, utter one’s lamentations. Ods. 

¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. IW. 1964 Ariadne, Thesyus com- 

leynede hym be nyghte. 1483 Caxton G.de la Tour Fv, 

e..dydcomplayne hymself to his wyf._ 1593 Suaxs, Luce, 
598 To all the host of heaven I complain me. x6x9 W. 
ScLaTer Expos. J. Thess. (1630) 534 The Apostle complaines 
him heauily of sinne dwelling in him. 
“+3. dtr. To give expression to sorrow; tomake 
moan, lament. Const, Zo, z¢¢fo another, for an 
object. Obs. 

1374 Craucer Compl. Mars. 136 Compleyneth eke ye 
loversallein fere Forher. 1430 Lypc. Chon. Troy, v, That 
myghtest well complayn & make dole. @ 1533 Lov. Berners 
Ffiuon cxvii. 414 When Huon saw this shyppe arryue at the 
porte he greatly complaynyd for them, and sayd, 1633 P. 
Friercner £éisa u. xxiii, Remember measure in your griefs 
complaining. 1647 CowLey AZisty., Vain Love (1669) 18 
What Lover cari like me complain, Whe first lov’d vainly, 
next in vain | ¥ : s 

b. with subord. clause. 

€1386 Craucer Wife's Prat. 758’Oon Latumyus Com- 
pleigned unto his felaw Arrius, That, etc. zs09 Fisner 
fun. Sern, Ctess Rich. Wks. 292 Often she complayned 
that in her youthe she had not gyuen her to the under- 
stondynge of Latyn. . 

4. intr. (formerly also ze.) To give sign of 
physical suffering or pain, to suffer, to be ailing. 
(Now dial.) Cf. Compraint 6. 

1607 Torset. Forr-f, Beasts (1673) 331 The Horse immedi- 
ately had the use of his leg. .and went also safe home with- 
out complaining thereofever after. 16x6 Surri. & Maru. 
Country Farme 144 When the horse complaincth himselfe, 
and his flankes be swolne..by hauing eaten some bad Hay. 
Ybid, 721 If you see that she complaine her selfe of sicknesse, 
put into her water-pot some sixe chyres of Saffron. 1654 
Coprincton tr. Hist. Lustine 200 His body became so ex- 
treamly tender, that he complained at the touches of his 
friends. 1731 Swirr Ox his Death, Should some neighbour 
feel a pain Just in the parts where I complain, 280r Mac 
Newt. Waes of War 3 (Jam.) Wounded soldier! if com: 
plaining, Sleep nae here and catch your death. Jfod. Se. 
He's always complaining [i,e, ailing} |. a 

b. with a mixture of 2, and associated with 6: 
To complain of to let it be known that one is 
suffering from (any pain, or fecling of illness). 

1792 Burns Song ‘IWhat can @ young Lassie’ ii, He's 
always compleenin frae mornin to eenin, He hosts and he 
hirples the weary day lang. ¢ 1850 Arad, Wes. (Rtldg.) 594 
He..complained of a violent pain that had suddenly seize 
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his head, x890 Watrace Seiairehener ar2 Complaining 
that something was amiss with the beating of his heart. 
Mod. What does the patient complain of? She complains 
frequently of headaches. ‘ ee 

II. The expression of suffering passing into that 
of grievance and blame. 

+5. ref. = next. Const. of Obs. 

2393 Gower Cou. III. 245 Whereof nature her hath com- 
pleigned Unto the god. ¢ 1450 Mferliny. 80 That he sholde 
a-mende alle the fautes whereof thei cowde hem complayne, 
1532 Eryor Ze#. 8 Dec. in Gov. (1883) \P- Ixxxix, The infeli- 
citte that I complayne me of. x63z E. Peuam God's Power 
in Churchill Vay. (1704) LV. 817/r Leisure. .to complain our- 
selves of our.. miserable conditions. ; “ 

6. intr. To give expression to feelings of ill- 
usage, dissatisfaction, or discontent; to murmur, 
grumble. a, simply, and const. against aie 

1393 Gower Conf. Il. 203 These olde men. .ayein the king 
Among hem self compleignen ofte. 1570 G. Harvey 
Letier-bk, (Camden Soc.) 1, 1.. have bene alwais very loth 
to complain. 1590 Spenser /*. Q. u. vii. 14 And having not, 
complaine, and having it, upbrayd. 16zz Biptre Ned. xi. 
x When the people complained, it displeased the Lord. 
1771 Goipsm. Hist. Eng. If. 31 The people complained 
at those extortions they could not resist. 1856 Froupe 
Hist, Eng. (1858) I. iii. 192 To complain against the justice 
of the [consistory} courts being to complain against the 
Church. 1876 J. H. Newman Ast. S&. Il. tt. 1. 238 He 
had that noble spirit which complains as little as possible. 

+b. Const. 07, zfow. (Also with edirect 
passive.) Obs. exc. poet, In early use not very far 
from sense 1: cf. ‘to cry out upon’. 

c1430 Lyne. Hors, Shefe & G.15: He cryethe affter 
peasse. .compleynnythe vppon pe werres sore. argoo Nit- 
Brown Maid i, These men ..On women do complayne. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 72 a, My deare friends, I come to 
complaine upon you, but to your selues. 1622 SieELToNn 
Quix. 1. i, I do justly complain on your Beauty. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 356 They took them away upon 
prudentials now so much complaints on, @3850 Rossetti 
Dante § Circ. 1. (1874) 1 ‘e complain on God and on 
my sway. Bars ; 

e. Const. of (Also with ddirect passive.) Now 
the leading use. 

1584 Powe Lloyd's Cambria 347 All men that Complaine 
of any of his men. x6sx Hoses Leviath, u. xviii. 90 He 
that complaineth of injury from his Soveraigne. “ 1721 
Appison Sect. No. 127 P 3 The Heat they complain of 
cannot be in the Weather. 2780 Gray Elegy iii, The ny 
ing owl does to the moon complain Of such, as.. Molest her 
ancient solitary reign. x856 Froupe Hist. Lng, (1858) II, 
viii. 255 The government could persuade themselves that 
evils no longer complained of had ceased to exist. _ 

d. with clause. (Also with zmpers passive.) 

x542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph, 227 0, When it was com- 
plained unto Augustus, that onc Erotes, ete. 2 1600 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol, vin. vii. § 6 Of the people S. Jerome complaineth 
that their judgements.. went much awry. 1667 Mitton 
P. Z. i. §50 Others .. complain that Fate Free Vertue 
should enthrall to Forceor Chance. 1710 Swirt Let?. (1767) 
TIE. 43 Mr. Harley complained he could keep nothiniy from 
me, 1728 Nort Men. Alusick (1846) 5x It_is complained 
that the Emperor spent his time. .with hearing of Organs. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed.2) 1. 55 Ctesippus complained that 
we were talking in secret. 

+7. crans. = Complain of, 6c. Obs. 

1509 Barcray 5/3 of Folys(1874) 1. 302 Sucheoft complayne 
the charge of pouerte. 1533 BELLENDEN Lizy ml. (1822) 243 
Thre legatis .. complening_the injuris done be the Equis. 
@%593 Martowe Dido1, Our ships. . That do complain the 
wounds of thousand waves. 

8. intr. (orig. ref.) spec. To make a formal 
statement of a grievance Zo or defore a competent 
authority ; to lodge a complaint, bring a charge. 
Const. as in 6. : 

>. ¢ 2449 Pecock Refr. 395 The lay peple ou3ten Compleyne 
hem to the lugis o they reestes and clerkes so Garne: 
€ 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofA yon iti. 89,1 complayne me to you 
of the fouresonnesof Aymon. 1489— Faytes of A. w. v. 242 
He dide his deuoire to complayes bifore theire iustyce. 1523 
Lp. Berners /yvoiss. 1. vit. Aeading, Howe the quene of 
Ingland went and complayned her to the kyng of Fraunce 
-.of Syr Hewe Spencer. 31398 Grenewer Tacitus’ Ann. 
ut. vi. (1622) 73 Domitius Corbulo .. complained before the 
wds of the Senate on L. Sulla..that, etc. 1867 Suvrir 
Sailors Word-bk. sv. Complain, One man threatening to 
complain of another, is saying that he will report misconduct 
to the officer in charge of the quarter-deck. 
TIL. 9. tvansf. & fig. To emit 2 mournful sound, 
* 1697 Drvpen Ving. Georg. ut. 511 Creaking Grashoppers 
on Shrubs complain. 1708 Pore Ode St. Ceciliai. 6 Ina 
sadly-pleasing strain Let the warbling lute complain, | x832 
Tennyson Lady Shalott 1. i, The broad stream in his 
banks complaining. gas 
b. Natt. To groan or creak from over-straining, 
x722 Lond. Gas. No.6. 118/7 The Storm made the. .Sloop 
complain so much. 1972-84 Coox Vay. (1790) VI. 2237 Our 
rudder having been for some time complaining, and..re- 
ported to be ina dangerous state. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxix. (1856) 253 The nipping caused our timbers to complain 
sadly. 1867 Suytu Sailor's Word-bh,, Contplain, the creak- 
ing of masts, or timbers, when over-pressed. is 

Complain (kgmplzin), sd. Obs. exc. Zoet. [f. 

pree. vb.}] Complaining, complaint. 2 

1485 Digby Afyst, (1882) 1v. 1124 It is bot in vayn Thus 

remedilesse to mak compleyn. 1820 Keats Lawiia 1. 288 
The amorous promise of her lone complain. ~* 

_Complainable (kgmpletniib’), a. [f. as prec: 
+ Asma To be complained of. © . F 

2627-97 Fettuam Resolves ut. xxxvi. 231 Though both be 

blameable, yet, Superstition is the less complainable. ‘ 

Complainant (kgmplé'nint), @. and sé. 

Forms: see Coupnain v. fa. F. complaignant, 


COMPLAINT. : 


pr. pple. (also used subst.) of complaindre: see 
ComPLain v. and -ant.] Ne eee . 
" tA. adj. Law, Formally complaining, lodging 
a legal complaint. Ods. x , 

2495 Act x1 Hen, VII, c.7§ 4 If the partie compleynant 
«.can: not prove the mater of his seid bill to be true. " 1568 
GraFron Chron. II. 643, I beyng the partie griefed, and 
complaynant, 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 35), 
ahs a partie complainant to be bounde, etc. 

» 50, : 7 

1, Zaw. One who enters a legal complaint against 
another ; a plaintiff or prosecutor, in-Chancery or 
Ecclesiastical courts. ; 

1498 Act xx Hen. VII, c. 7 § 4, The same compleynaunt, 
not Brovyng the mater of his seid bill to be true.” 353 T. 
Witson Rfet. 47 The complainaunt commenseth his action, 
and the defendaunt thereupon aunswereth. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj. 78 A divorce .. is grantable to separate the 
complainant a mensa et thoro. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4315/3 
A Cause wherein Christopher Pitt and others..were Com- 
plainants against Sir Charles Bickerstaffe. 1824 Syp. Sart 
Ws, (1859) II. 186/2 A Judge. .placed..between the com- 
plainant and him against whom it is complained. 

2. ge. One who complains, a complainer. 

1525 Lo. Berners Feiss. II. xvi. 32 He wolde nat departe.. 
tyll all the complaynantes were fully satisfyed. 58x Mut- 
CASTER Positions xii. (1887) 254 It is not my complaint, 
though I ioyne with the complainantes. 1612-5 Be. Hatt 
Contempl. N. T. w. xv, Christis left alone; alone in respect 
of these complaynants, 1858 Cartyte Fred. Ge. (1865) I. 
ut. iif. 148 No want of complaint, nor of complainants. 

b. spec. One who complains of ill-health. 

186: H. Spencer Educ. iv. 175 [As] she had no energy left 
for exercise, she is, now that she has finished her education, 
a constant complainant. 

Complainee (kpmplzinz’). [f, CoxPLarn z. + 
-EE, the suffix not being here etymological.] The 
person complained against. 2 

1847 Tait’s Mag. X1V. 166 The complainee was amazed 
at the assurance with which such claims were advanced. 

Complai‘ner. [f. Comprar v. + -ER}.] 

1, One who complains or gives audible expres- 
sion to a sense of injury; a fault-finder, murmurer. 

1526 TiNDALE Fude 16 Theseare murmurers, complayners, 
walkynge after their awne lustes, 1633 J. Crarke Tiwofold 
Praxis7x No busie complainer : nor yet no hider of truth. 
1762 Beattie Herimitii, Mourn, sweetest complainer, man 
calls thee to mourn. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. IL. 

6 The most emphatic complainers of the immigration of 
oreigners, 1878 jrvons Priv, Pol, Econ. 8 These com- 
plainers misunderstand the purpose ofa science like political 
economy, 

. Law, = Comphainant. (The spec. Sc. term.) 

1542 Bainkrow Compl. xv. 38 To forfet his whole flocke, 
haif to the kyng and halfto the complayner. ¢ 1365 Linpe- 
say (Pitscottie) Chror, Scot. (1728) 35 He dealt their Land, 
Goods, and Gear to their Creditors and Complainers. 1746-7 
Act 20 Geo, /T, c. 43 §. 35 The said judge.. shall condemn 
the appellant or complainer in such costs as the court shall 
think proper. 1876 Sin R. Puituimore in Law Rep. 1 P. 
Div. 408 The law has always required .. all reasonable 
Procuptinte to be exhibited by the complainer in secking 

egalredress. 1888 Daily News 17 July 5/2 In Scotland 2 
complainant is a complainer. .and a plaintiff a pursuer. 
+Complainful, a. Ods.—° =CoMPLAINTFUL, 

1828 in Wensrer (as 065.); and in later Dicts. 

Complaining (kgmplé'nin), vd/. sb. [ff Cox- 
PLAIN v. + -ING1.] The action of the vb. Com- 
PLAIN ; plaint, complaint. : 

¢x385 Cnaucer L, G. IW. 1353 Dido, To yow make I myn 
compleynynge. 1509 Fisner Fas. Serum. C'tess Richmond 
Wks, 298 The complaynynge & lamentacyon, that the soule 
of this noble prynces myghte make, 2611 Binte Ps. extiv. 
x4 That there be no complaining in our streetes. 1702 Rowe 
Amb, Step-Moth. w. i, The piercing Accents of her loud 
Complainings. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxxv, Those looks 
immortal, those complainings dear. : . 

b. transf. and jig. ; 
- 3735 SomErvitte Chace 1, 428 The Bird .,cheared the 
fist’ning Groves With sweet Complainings. x839 Marryat 
Phant, Ship ix; Hear, .the complaining of her masts, * 2882 
Daily Tel. x2 Sept. 2/2 The .. moaning of the wind in the 
rigging, and the complaining of massive timbers. ° e4 

Complaining, //. a. [f. as prec. + -Ine?,] 
That complains; Inmenting, murmuring, querulous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xiv. x. (1498) 472A come 
pleynyng voyce of doole and sorowe. ¢3430 tr. 7. ad Kenpis* 
Consol. 111. iii, Be ashamed berfore, hou sluggussh & com- 
pleynyng seruaunt, xg9r Suaks, Zwo Gent, v. iv. 3 The 

ightingales complaining Notes, 1687 Drypan Ore Sé, 
Cecilia 33 The soft’ complaining Flute, 2734 Grub St. 
Frnt. 2 May 4/2 On the complaining part of Ovid's Epistles. 
1856 Bryant Thanatopsis 4x The complaining brooks That 
make the meadows green, 3 . 
_ Hence Complainingly adv.; Complaining. 
ness. , 

ee Rawtey Bacon's Silve Wks. 1677 Aivb, I have 
heard his Lordship speak complainingly. . 1816 Byron Siege 
Cor. xxxiii, The jackal's troop.. Bay'd from-afar complain- 
ingly. 1876 Gro. Eniot Daz. Der. v. xxxix, Kate lifting 
up her eyebrows with a playful complainingness, 


Complaint (kgmpl¢'nt). Forms: 4 com- 
pleignte, 4-5 -pleynt(e, 4-6 -pleinte, 5 -plent, 
5-6 -playni(e, 6 -plant, 5- complaint. [MIE. a. . 
¥. complainte = Pr. complancha, -plainta, OCat. 
complancta, -planta, It. compianta, late’L. type 
conplancta, sb. from coniplanctus pa. pple., corresp, 
etymologically to those in -ata, -ada,-de.]. 

1. The action of complaining ; the utterance. of 
grief, lamentation, grieving. . dg Boge 


COMPLAINTFUL. 


ce 1384 Cuaucer A. Fame 1. 924 For whom was maked 
moch compleynt. ¢1z400 Destr. Troy 1516 With pyte and 
complaint pyne for to here. 1523 Lp. Bernens J’roiss. 1. 
cexxvi. (heading) 299 The A ee complaynt that therle 
Mountfort made for his dethe. 1535 CovERDALE Esther 
(Apoc.) xiii. 17 Turne oure complaynte and sorow in to ioye. 
x6xr Brace Ps. cxlii, 2. 1727 Pore Thoughts Var. Subjects, 
Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives, [z752 
Jounson Rambler No, 200 P 1 They have immediate re- 
course to lamentation and complaint.] ; : 

2. An expression of grief, a lamentation, a plaint. 

2893 Drayton Eclogues x. 28 For whose complaints, teares 
never could suffice. 1699 Bentiey Pha. Pref. 43 The Com- 
plaints which My Torments express from me. 

"pb. spec. A plaintive poem, a plaint. (Frequent 
as a title, but in later times chiefly descriptive.) 

‘+ ¢1368 Cnaucer (#2), Compleynte of Pité 1386 — 
Frankl, T. 220 Of swich matere made he manye layes 
Songes compleintes roundels virelayes, x529 LynpEsay 
(tile), Heir beginnis the Complaynt of Schir Dauid Linde- 
say. 3536 ~~ The Complaint and publict Confessioun of the 
Kingis auld Hound callit Bagsche. 1599 THYNNE Animadz, 
(1865) 30 Blanche his wyfe.. dyed longe after that com- 
pleinte, 1663 Cowxey (#z¢/e), The Complaint, 1979-81 Joun- 
son L. P., Cowley Wks, II. 18 An Ode called ‘the Com- 
plaint’..seems to ave excited more contempt than pity. 

3. Outery against or because of injury ; represen- 
tation of wrong suffered; utterance of grievance. 
2374 Cuaucer Axel, §& Are. (title), The compleynte of 
Anelida..upon Arcyte .. for his Doublenesse. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1, 11x Tho was murmur, tho was disdeine, Tho was 
compleinte on every side. 1g97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxix. 
§ 14 You..make great complaint of the wonderful cruelty 
we shew towards you. 1667 Micron P.L. x. 131 Whose 
failing..I should not expose to blame By my complaint. 
2738-9 in Swift's Lett, (1768) 1V. 223 For some little time 
ast, ‘I have not had the same cause of complaint. 1789 
Berane Prine Legist, xix. § 15 It_is a standing topic of 
complaint, that a man knows too little of himself. 1856 
Froupe “ist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 35 Complaint was loud 
enough when complaint was just, under the Somerset pro- 
tectordte. 1863 Gro. Extor Komole I. 1. vi. 
4. (with @ and 27) An utterance or statement 
of grievance or injustice suffered. 
¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G, W. 363To here .. hir compleyntes 
and peticiouns, 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 99 2‘ To 
be in,a certayn place, for to here the complayntes of euery 
body. xg09 Fisner Fun. Sera, Ciess Richmond Wks. 299 
The holy faders..make these complayntes. .agaynst almy: bat 
‘od, x690 J. Harrincton Def. Rights Univ. Oxford, 
ref,, Once at least in every age the Citizens have renewed 
their complaints against us. 86x Dickens Leé#. (1880) II. 
1g5 Yours is the first complaint of the kind I have ever 
received. - ae ‘ , 
b. spec. A statement of injury or grievance laid 
before a court or judicial authority (esp. and pro- 
perly a Court of Equity) for parposes of prosecu- 
tion or of redress ; a formal accusation or charge. 
e. U.S. The plaintifi’s case in a civil action. 
+ Bill of complaint; the written statement of the plaintiff's 
case. 
~ x423 Lyne, Pilgr, Sowle 1, viii. (2859) 6 In euery ryghtwys 
court skyle is that the actour be admytted to maken his 
compleynt, — Bs Act ox Hen. VII, ¢. 16 § x1 Our. .Sub- 
jects..exhibited unto us a lamentable Bill of Complaint. 
1g68 Grarton Chron. IL. 16x The Marchauntes of London 
-- exhibited a Byll of complaint agaynst the Countesse of 
Flaundyrs, for that shee-had taken from them certayne 
goodes. 1599 THYNNE Aximadv. (1865) 13, I fynde. .that 
Kinge Edwarde the firste had herde the compleinte of Johne 
Chaucer of London. 16xx Biste Acts xxv, 7 The Iewes.. 
stood round about, and laide many and grieuous complaints 
against Paul, 1622 Matynrs Anc, Law-Merch. 227 Who.. 
did preferre tlieir Bills of complaint in Chauncerie. 1772 
Hist. Rochester 227 To exhibit a bill of complaint or infor- 
mation against the executors. : 18720, Suiptey Gloss. £eccd, 
Tevms, Article 45 A complaint exhibited in the ecclesiastical 
courts by way of libel. — . 
5. The matter, subject, or. ground of complaint, 
- fa 1699 Stittincr.. Serva. I. x, What complaint hath 
been more frequent among men almost in all Ages, than that 
peace and prosperity hath been the portion of the wicked 2] 
@x745 Swirt (J.), The poverty of the clergy in England hath 
been the.complaint of all! who wish well to the church. rzgzr 
Buter Wés,, (1874) II. 323 The general decay of religion.. 
has been for some time the complaint of all serious persons, . 
G6. spec. A bodily ailment; indisposition, disorder 
(esp. of chronic.nature). . . 
xgog ARbUTHNOT Corns {J.), One, in a complaint of his 
bowels, was let blood ’till he..was perfectly cured. 1733 
Swift's Lett. (1766) II. x87 Your complaint and mine are 
not very different .. Mine is a sort of a dizziness, 1789 
Bucnan Dov. Med. (2790). 267 A medicine very much in 
esteem for complaints of the throat, om Med, Frnl, XXI. 
7 This .; was’ mistake’ for a bowel complaint. 1844 
TANLEY Live Arnold I. x, Susannah, who, after a lingering 


complaint in the spine, died at Laleham, in 1832. 

tk Complaintful, 2. Obs. vare. [f. prec. +, 

SFUL.}] Full of complaint. 

- 1552 Huzoer, Complayntfull, or: full. of complayntes, 
uerudus. , Complayntfull woman whiche complayneth to 
ir goshyps on hir husbande, zempsigamius. 

-+Complaintiff. -Obs.. rare. [Cf plaintiff] 
= COMPLAINANT, . CR ti ae 
1533 CRaNMER Let. to BA. Hereford Wks, 1846 II. 263 

The samé hath - persuaded divers - of ‘ this .complaintiff's 

parish ... to withdraw their tithes .; you made a final deter 

mination between this complaintiff and his parishioners, 
Complaintive (kgmplzintiv), 2 rare. . [a 

OF. complaintéf, ~ive + see COMPLAINT and_-IVE.] 

Given to complaining ; Jeady to complain. _~ 
"1637 HEvwoop Dialogues tv. 164 Thou art too complain. 

tive. 1806 R. Cumsertann Jfe.(F. Hall, 0: 


723 


“‘Hencé Complaintiveness, rave. 

1888 Pal? Mail G. 14 June 6/x Miss Anderson once com- 
plained to me with charmingly-simulated complaintiveness 
of the photo fiend. : 

+Complai‘re, v. Ods. [a. OF. complaire: see 
ComPLatsant,] To be complaisant to, to gratify. 

1473 Caxton ¥ason 77 He emploied himself. .to complaire 
and plese a partye of the citezeyns. 1480 — Ovid's Met. 
x1. ix, He that wolde not lose the grace ne the love of two 
for to complaire and plese one. 1483 — G. de la Tour Civ. 

Complaisance (kp mpleza:ns, kg:mplezarns). 
Also 7 compleasance, complesence. [17th c. 
a.F. complaisance (14the. in Littré) care or desire to 
please = Pr., Sp. complacencia, It. compiacenza, med. 
L. complacentia: see COMPLACENOE.] _ 

The action or habit of making oneself agreeable ; 
desire and care to please; compliance with, or 
deference to, the wishes of others ; obligingness, 
courtesy, politeness. 

1651 Hosges Leviath. 1. xv. 76 Compleasance; that is to 
say, That every man strive to accommodate himselfe to the 
rest. 1678 Butter Aud. ut. i, 738 The Bride, That with 
her Wedding-cloaths undresses Her Complaisance and Gen- 
tilesses, 31689 SHaDweELL Bury F. 1. 152 For complaisance, 
and breeding sake I'll do it. 1709 Prior The Dove 9 
Fair Venus wept the sad disaster .. In complaisance poor 
Cupid mourn’d., 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn., The Pulse, if 
you will have the complaisance to step in. 1798 JANE 
Austen Northang. Abb. iv, A lady who was sitting by 
her .. addressed her with great complaisance. 1839 JAMES 
Louis XTV, 1. 215 She was never treated afterwards with 
any degree of complaisance. . 

+b. Ln complatsance to: in deference to; as 
an act of politeness towards. Ods. 

@ 1688 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Confer. Wks. (1775) 182 
Most of the inhabitants, in complaisance. .to their landlord 
are Roman Catholicks. x74x Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 124 In 
Complaisance to prevailing Custom, I shall follow the 
common Terms, 

¢e. (with g/) An act of complaisance. 

a1762 Lavy M. W. Monracvue Left. Ixxvi. 125, I have 
carried my complaisances to you farther than I ought. 
1841 Emerson Afethod Nat. Wks. 1875 1]. 233 How..the 
complaisances we use, shame us now ! 

+ Complaisancy. Obs, rave, [f. prec. : see 
-ANCY. Cf. complacence, -ency.] _=prec. 

x710 SteeLe Tatler No. 2? 1 Good Humour and Com. 
plaisancy of Manners. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vu. 188 
He said, that, at the Presidency, Some people doo with 
complaisancy. 

Complaisant (kgmpleza:nt, kg:mplezarnt), a. 
Also 7 complizant, compleasant, 8 complisant. 
[17th c. a. F. complacsant (16th c. in Littré), pr. 
pple. of complatre to acquiesce in order to please 
:-L. complacére to be very pleasing to: cf. Com- 
PLACENT, COMPLEASE. In 17th c, it was sometimes 
assimilated in form to complease, pleasant, with 
stress on 2nd syllable; but a general recognition of 
its French nativity has preserved the Fr. spelling, 
with the main stress varying between the 3rd and 
the rst syllable. Walker ¢ 1800 has (kgmplzzzent).] 

1. Characterized by complaisance; disposed to 
please; obliging, politely agreeable, courteous. 
(Of persons, their actions, manners, etc.) 

1647 Cowtey Mistr., Echo (1669) 40 Complaisant Nymph 
[Echo], who do’est thus kindly e In griefs, whose cause 
thou do’st not know! x6gz Cuarteton Ephes. & Cimue. 
Matrons (1668) 22 The most affable, compleasant, and chear- 
full creature in the world. 1664 Sm C. Lytretton in 
Hatton Corr. (1878) 38 Feare not you will find mee as 
complizant. 267z Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsad (1714) 
55 That’s very complaisant..Mr. Bayes, to be of another 
Man’s Opinion, before he knows what it is. @17z0 SHeFrizLD 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Ws. (1753) I. 14 Cautious the young, and 
complaisant the old. 1727 Swirr Gudliver u1, iv, 131 The 
girl was complaisant enough to make the bearers stop. 
1871 SMiLEs C/arac. ix. (1876) 242 The French. .of even the 
humblest classes, are. .complaisant, cordial, and well-bred. 

b. Disposed to comply with another’s wishes ; 
yielding, accommodating, compliant, facile. 

1676 Ernerence Maz of Mode w. i, I am sorry my face 
does not please you as it is, But I shall not be complaisant 
and changeit. 31678 Rymer Zrag. Last Age 69 Had {she] 
been formerly complaisant with him beyond discretion. 
1839 James Louis XIV, I. 246 Richelieu, not finding the 
clergy quite so complaisant as he could have desired. 

+2. Ofthings: Pleasant, agreeable. Ods. rare. 

x70 T. Fuiier Pharit, Extemp.293 An honest benign 
Medicine, yet its not very complaisant to the Palate, 

Complaisantly, adv. [f-prec.+-n¥2.] In 
a complaisant manner; courteously, obligingly ; 
compliantly. 

1709 SreEte Tatler No, 77 Px Alexander the Great had 
a wry neck, which made it the fashion in his court to carry 
their heads on one side. .One: carried his head so over 
complaisantly, that this martial prince gave him..a box on 
the ear. 174x Ricnarvson Pawiela I. 290 He saluted me, 
very complaisantly, 18:2 G, Corman Br. Grins (1872) 206 
Giving themselves most complaisantly up To Sensuality. ~ 
‘ Complaisantness, ‘rare “[f. as. prec. +, 
-NESS.] Quality-of being complaisant.” 

“2730-6 Baizey (folio); hence in Jounson and mod. Dicts.’ 


.t Complaisential, a, Obs:'rare-* [f. com- 


Plaisant after complacential.] Complaisant,’ 


< 1689 T. Prunxer Char. Ga. Commander 19 Complaisential 
in their words. y i 


+CGomplanate, 2. Ols, [f£.°L. complanat: 


COMPLECTED. 


ppl. stem of complandre to make level, f. com- + 
plandre (recorded only in late L.), f. plan-zs 
PLANE.] ¢rans. To make plane or level, to flatten: 

1643 A. Burces Diffc. Reform. 18 They sent some before 
«.that did complanate and make levell the way. 1713 
Deruam PAys.-Theol, v. ii. 326 The vertebrae of the Neck 
and Back Bone [are] made short and complanated. 

Complanate (ke mplinet), 2. [ad. L. com- 
plandt-us pa. pple. of complandre: see prec.] 
Made plane or level, lying in one plane, flattened. 

1848 Dana Zoosk. 442 Branches .. below complanate, 
without branchlets, x88: ¥72/. Microsc, Sc. Jan. 66 Poly- 
Stomella tmperatriz, nov.—Test spiral, symmetrically dis- 
coidal, complanate. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Complanate, 
flattened. : 7 

Complanation (kpmplané'-fon), [ad. L. com- 
planation-em, n. of action f. compldudre: see 
ComMPLANATE v.] Making plane or level, flatten- 
ing out; spec. in AZath., the reduction of a curved 
surface to an equivalent plane area. 

1695 Phil. Trans. XIX. 74 The Rectification and Com- 
planation of Curve Lines and Surfaces. 76x NicHo.ts 
thid. LIL. 272 Preventing the right auricle from being 
stretched by the depressions (or complanations) of the 
diaphragm. © 1816 Edin. Rev. XVI. 96 ‘Vhe cubature and 
complanation of solids, 1850 Dana Geol, vil. 370 It was 
once a crater of elevation. .it is now a crater of complanation. 

+Compla‘ne, v. Obs. In 5 complayne. [a. 
OF. complane-+ :—L. complandre.| To make plain 
or level. 

€1420 Pallad. on Husb, vu. 14 And so to drie it [the 
threshing-floor] they complayne. 1755 JOHNSON, Zo com- 
planate, To complane, 

Complane, Complant, obs. ff. Compan, 
ComPLaInt, 

+ Compla‘nt, v. Obs. [a. Fr. complante-r (16th 
c. in Littré):— late L. complanti-re to plant to- 
gether.] To plant together ; to engraft. Also fg. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. vi. 3 If we be become com- 
planted [Vulg. complantati; Wver. & 1611 planted to- 
mei other uv. graft, R.V. united] to the similitude of 

is death we shal be also of his resurrection, 1653 H. 
Wuistier Upshot Inf. Bapt. 45 Representation of the.. 
child as a Plant to be Complanted at Baptism into Christ. 

Hence Compla‘nted 44/. «,, planted together 
with, congenital. 

1668 Cucperrer & Coir Barthol. Anat. um. ix. 150 Which 
some term the inbred, Congenit and complanted Air. 

+Complanta‘tion. Oés. [n. of action f. 
prec. : see-aTion.] A planting together; engraft- 
ing z7fo. Zt, and eS 

1653 H. Wuistter Upshot Inf. Baft. 33 Infants Right for 
their complantation into Christ by Baptism, 1658 Sie 
T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 69 Rowes divided by Equality, and 
just decorum, in the whole complantation, 

Complayn(e, obs. f. Cournarx, Compiane, 
CompLin. 

+Comple, v1 Obs. [a. OF. comple-r to accom- 
plish, var. of complir :—L. complé-re to fill up, 
complete.] zazs. To accomplish, complete. 

¢ 3325 SHorenam 61 For thet completh thet spoushod 
After the by-treuthynge. 

+Comple, v.2 Incorrect form of CoupiE, 

¢1440 Partonope 556 Mutes of hounds.. Compled with 
syik Ere. encoplés), bid. This Partonope withouten more 
Vucompleth his houndes [Fr. deseopids]. 

Comple, var. of CamPLE dza/. to contend. 

Compleasant, -ce, obs. ff. Cosrenarsant, etc. 

+Complearse, v. Obs. [ad. F. comfplazre, 
complais-, on type of PLEASE.] trans. To be com- 
plaisant to, to gratify ; also v¢7. to delight 27, 

1584 T. Hupson Fxdith in Sylvester Du Bartas (1608) 
48, I your sweet embracings will complease. 1604 T. 
WRiGHT Passions 1. iv. 18 Compleasing themselues more in 
the opinions and fancies of men, than reason required, 

Complease, var. of ComMPLIOE. 

Compleat, obs. spelling of CosetEre. 

Compleccion(e, -oun(e, obs. ff. ComPLEXION. 

Coniplect (kgmplekt), v. fad. L. compiect-z, 
in late L. complect-ére, to embrace, encircle, etc., f 
com- + plectére to plait, twine. Sense 2 follows the 
analytical sense of the L.] 

+1. trans. To embrace. Ut, and fig. Obs. 

x523 Lp. Berners Froiss. Pref. x As the celestyall bodyes 
aboue complecte alk and at euery tyme the vniversall 
worlde. did, 2 Hystorie .. representyng the actes, gestes, 
and dedes done, complecteth all profyte. x575 R. B. 
Appius & Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 145 Then, tender 
arms, complect the neck. 1657 TomLtwson Renou's Disp. 
278 Mace is a thin membrane..which covers and complects 
the nutmeg. . 

2. To weave or connect together ; to interweave. 

1578 Banister Hist, Zaz 1, 35 The Ligament. .complect- 
yng together the legge and Fibula, 830 Cartyie Héstory, 
Mase. (1857) 11.172 Hach atom is ‘chained’ and complected 
with ali!’ 188x AZod. Rev. Jan. 160 His art aims werg 
complected with his personal objects, $5, sacle 
* Hence Comple’cted #7/. a.1, interwoven, compli: 
cated. (Affected by Carlyle) © °c, 
~ 1828 Cartyce Werner Misc. (1888) 1. 118 A misshapen 
lumbering, complected coil. | 183r —- Sart: Res., 1. viit. 
infinitely ‘complected tissues of Meditation. Jb¢d. m1. 
iii, The infinitely-complected departments of social business; 

Complected (kgmplektéd), 2972.2 U.S. dtal: 
or collog. [app.. f. COMPLEXION: (comsplect-ion) ©. 
sED.]: = COMPLEXIJONED!)....... ° _- jodaa. cell 


COMPLEMENT, 


21860 Western Sk. That lady is mighty pale complected. 
— Widew Bedote ae ae (Bartlett), You're rather dark 
complected. 2873 T. W. Hiseinson Oldfort Day's vii. 167 
‘Dark complected’, was the reply. a 

Complection, obs. f. ComPpLexion. 

Compleet, obs, f. Comenere, 

Compleign(e,-eine, etc., obs. ff. ComPnatn, etc. 
- Compleine, obs. £ Compnine. 

Compleisshe, var. of CostprisH, Ods. 
Complement (kg-mplimént), sd, [ad. L. con- 
plementien that which fills up or completes, f. 
couplé-re to fill up: see COMPLETE and -wENT. Cf. 
F. conplément (a single 14th c. instance in Littré). 
In the group of senses under IT, the word has since 
¢ 1655-1725 been supplanted by the parallel F. 
word ComPLIMENT.] 

L. Senses still written complement. 

+1. The action of fulfilling or completing ; com- 
pletion, fulfilment, accomplishment. Ods. 

1429 R. Hotme in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 20 I. 65 To the 
complement of joure said charge..we have doon owre 
entier peyne. 1591 Spenser JM. Hubberd 338 For a full 
complement of all their ill, They stole away. 1621 Ains- 
worth Annot. Pentat,, Gen, xviii. 1o By the complement 
of thething promised. xgaz Strvee Ecel, Mem. 11.1. x. 78 
Sums of money. .in complement of the deceased king’s will. 

‘+2. The fact or condition of being complete; 
completeness, fullness. Ods. 

1643 Str T. Browne Relig. Afed. 1. § 39 Not in comple- 
ment and perfection. 1677 Hare Prin, Orig. Man. x The 

Sensible Nature in its complement and integrity hath. .five 
exterior Senses. 

b. Her. Fallness (of the moon). 
6x0 Guittin_ Heraldry i. iii. 91 Diuers denominations 

{of Moon} in Heraldrie; as her Increment. her Comple- 
ment, when she is at Full; her Decrement. 1766 Porxy 
Her, (1787) 142 A Moon in her complement Or, illustrated 
with all her light proper. 1882 Cussans Handbk. Her. 102 
‘The Moon. .when full-faced and shining ..is described as In 
her Complement or Plenitude, 

8. That which completes or makes perfect; the 
completion, perfection, consummation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. v. xxxvi. (1495) 149 The 
herte, .is complement and perfeccion of beest. 1594 SPENSER 
Amoretti xxiv, That beauties wonderment .. Of Natures 
skill the only complement, 1656 Trarr Comm. Fohn 
xv. 12 Love is the complement of the law and the sup- 
Piment of the Gospel. xg12 Sreete Spect. No. 268 P3 

Jen rather seek for Money as the Complement of all their 
Desires. 1860 Anter Fauviel's Prov, Poetry ii. 33 The 
works of Petrarch may be regarded as the complement and 
consummation of the amatory poetry of the Provencals. 
2873 Souces Huguenots Fr. wt. ii, (1881) 362 ‘The grand 
tour ’ was considered the complement of English education. 

b. Gram. One or more words joined to another 
to complete the sense (see quots.), 

18974 tr. Mactsner’s Eng, Gram, IK. 2x The infinitive with 
to may also take the place of a predicative complement. 
1876 Mason Lng. Gram. § 391 Many verbs do not make 
complete sense by themselves..and the words used with 
them to make predication complete may be called the cont 
plement of the predicate, Ibid.§ 795 The third kind ofcom- 
plement is that which follows such verbs as can, will, must, 
etc... This may be termed the z/initive complement, 

4, The quantity or amount that completes or 
fills; complete quantity, provision, or set; full 
allowance, totality. 

3g89 Putrennam Lng, Poesie u. ii. (Arb.) 8 Matter suffi- 
cient to make a full periode or complement of sence. 1776 
Apam Saitn WV. WN. 1.1. ix. 99 That full complement of 
riches which is consistent with the nature of its laws, 1798 
Naval Chron, (1799) I. 82 Many. .were. . busy in completin 
the complement of their sails. “ 1850 Baynes Vew Analytic 
qo We may ..r any whole, considered as the comple- 
ment of its parts, in cither of two ways. 


b. esp. with possessive: ‘his complement’, etc. 

1637 R, Humerey tr. S#. Asbrose Pref., That which 
maketh up their complement. x697 Damrier Voy, (1698) 1. 
xi. 318 They will setl 10 or x5 ‘Funs out of 100, and yet 
seemingly carry their complement [of Cloves} to Batavia; 
for they will pour water among the remaining part of their 
Cargo. 1990 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Advice to Fut, Laureat 
Wks. 1812 I], 340 Brains that want their complement of 
Wits. 1823 Scoresay Jrul. N. Whale Fishery x22 The 
obvious want of their proper compicment of oars, 1856 
Mrs. Brownine Any, Leigh 1, 399, L learnt my complement 
of classic French. , 

ec. The full number required to complete a com- 

pany, to fill a conveyance, or esf. to man a ship. 

x600 Haxwuyr Voy. (1810) III, 89 Commanding our 
General, not to excecde his Complement and number ap- 
pointed him. ¢x7x0 Cetia Fiennes Diary (1888)70 An hos. 
pitall. .for Seamens widdows, 30 is their Complement, 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. i. (ed. 4) 7 His squadron wanted three hun- 
dred seamen of their complement. gos in Nicolas Disp. 
Welsor (1846) VII. 168 Many of the Ships had Troops on 
board above the complement. 842 T, Martin in Fraser's 
Mag. Dec,,* Ve've got our compiement [in the omnibus) any 
vay’, 1846 Prescorr Ferd. & Js. Il. xviii. 162 The come 
plement of the fleet was. .fixed at twelve hundred souls. ~ 

5, Something which, when added, completes 
or makes up 2 whole; each of two parts which 
mutually complete each other, or supply eacli 
other's deficiencies. 

2Baz Hactam Const, Hist. (1876) LIT. xvi. 198 The act of 
Settlement was ..the complement of the Revolution itself 
and the bill of Hee x850 MeCostt Div. Gove. nt, i. (1874) 
3x8 Justice and Love are each the complement of the other, 
x8s0 Froupe: Short. Stud., Lives Saints (1867) 377 The 
animal and the spiritual are. .the complements in the perfect 
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character. 1679 Geo, Extor Coll. Breakf, P. 334 Crushing 
me To a subordinate complement of you. oe 
b. Math. : : 

Complements of a parallelogram: the two lesser parallelo- 
grams, not on the di s 
to the sides of a given parallelogram, the same 
point in its diagonal. ane a arc orangle: the 
angular amount which, added to a given arc or angle, 
makes up 90 degrees (formerly also some multiple aa 
cf. Suprrement); abbrev, (esp. in 77ig.) into Co: see Co- 4. 
Arithmetical complement: the sum which, added to a 
given number, makes up unity, ten, or the next higher mul- 
tiple of ten; esp. Complement of a logarition, the number 
by which a logarithm falls short of ten. . 

1570 Biuincstey LZuclid 1. xiii. 54 The {agp slepariey 
about the diameter he {Pelitarius] calleth Complementes. 
1594 Biunpevit £ ere. ii. (ed. 7) 106 To find out the com- 
plement .. subtract the given ‘Arch out of the whole quad- 
rant. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xxxvi. 1696 Pittiirs, Com- 
plement of an Angle, is so much as the Arch wanteth of 
ninety Degrees .. or .. of 180 Degrees or .. of 360 Degrees. 
1729-5x Cuampers Cye?., Arithmetical complement of a 
logarithm, is what the logarithm wants of 10.0000000. 171 
Hutton Méeth, Dict, The t to 280° is usually 
called the supplement, pled | Horton Course Math, Il. 2 
The Cosine, Cotangent, Cosecant, of an arc, are the 
sine, tangent, and secant of the complement of that arc. 
3783x Brewster Oftics xix. x69 The maximum polarising 
angle .. is the complement of the angle of refraction. | 

@. Astron. The difference between the altitude, 
latitude, declination, etc. of a heavenly body, and 
90 degrees. Abbrev. Co-aLTITUDE, -LATITUDE, etc. 

2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, The lement of the 
Poles Elevation. .(here at London where the Pole is elevated 
5x4 Degrees) is 384 Degrees. 1730-36 Baitey (folio), Com- 
plement, the distance of a star from the zenith, or the 
arch that is comprehended between the place of a star 
above the horizon and the zenith. 18:6 Prayrair Wat, 
Phil. 11. 87 If .. the sun’s greatest altitude in summer, and 
his least altitude in winter, be determined, half the sum of 
these altitudes is the complement of the latitude. 

a. Navig. 

ae Pires, Complement of the Course, so many Points 
as the Course wants of 90 Degrees or eight Points. ‘1727-51 
CHampers Cycl, 1867 SmMvTH Sailor's Vord-bk. s.v. 

te. Complement of Life (see quot.). Obs. 

1796 Hutton Dict. Afath., Complement of Life,a term 
much used .. by De Moivre [x725 Anuuitics upon Lives), 
and, according to him, it denotes the number of years which 
a given life wants of 86,.which he considered as the utmost 
probable extent of life. 

f£. Fortif. C. of the curtain, etc. : see quots. 

1708 Kersey, Complement of the Courtin. the Remainder 
of the Courtin after its Flank is taken away. Comple- 
ment of the Line of Defence, is the Remainder of the Line 
of Defence, after Fa have taken away the Angle of the 
tent x727-5t Cuamsers Cycf. 1853 Stocquever J7i7, 

nye 

g&. Music. The interval which, together with 
any given interval, makes up a complete octave. 

1873 H. C. Banister Music 40 inversion of an interval 
being its complement—that which, added to it, would con- 
stitute it an 8ve. : : . 

h. Optics, That colour which, mixed with an- 
other, produces white. 

1869 TyNpAct in Fortx. Rev. 1 Feb., Every point occupied 
by a certain colour in the first instance is occupied by the 
complement of that colour in the second. 

TI. Senses connected with CoxpLiment, and 
now so written in 9. ; 
+6. Anything that goes to make up or fully 


equip; a completing accessory or adjunct. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie 1, (1625) 33 Unarmed against 
him that was armed, unfurnished against him that had all 
manner of complements of warre, 602 R. T. Serue., With 
all the adjuncts, properties, qualities, duties and comple. 
ments belonging unto them. 607 Lingia uti. heading in 
Hazl. Dods: X. 367 Rings, jewels, a fan, and in every 

ace other odd complements. 3607 Torseu Four./. Beasis 
(és 360 He .. armed himself with a Musket, Sword and 

agger, and other complements. 1693 Sir T. Brount 
Nat, Hist. 130 Tobacco is by few now taken as Medicinal, 
it is of late .. faln from a Physician to a Complement, 

+ 7. That which goes to ‘complete’ the gentle- 
man a personal accomplishment or quality. Ods. 

2586 A, Day Zug. Secretarie 1. (1625) 146 One whose 
birth, education, or other aay faoyiory may sufficient! 
answere, x600 B. Jonson Ev, Alan out of Hum. 1. ii, ‘Alt 
the rare qualitics, humours and complements of a Gentle. 
man. 2636 Hevwoop Challenge Beauty 1. Wks. 1874 V. 
18 What thinke you of this stranger?. .Of his carriage and 
complement. 

. Any observance that tends to give complete- 
ness to the expression of worship, honour, rever- 
ence, or the like; a ceremony, a formality. Ods. 

1897 Hooxer Zech Pol. v. lviii. § 4 If the case. .permitteth 
not baptism to have the decent complements of baptism. 
1609 Hottanp Amu, Marcell, xxv. vii. 996 Bound with 
firm religious complements. x60 — Camden's Brit. (2657) 
167 Earles were created in old time without any comple. 
ment or ceremonie at all. 1643 Paynne Sov. Power Parl. 
un. 75 The royall assent. .is in truth but a formall Ceremony 
or complement. x646 F. Hawsins Youths Belay, ii, § 16 
For that which Ceremonies or Com lements, 

b, Observance of ceremony in social relations ; 
ceremoniousness; formal civility, politeness, or 
courtesy. Zo keep complement: to observe cere- 
mony. Obs. Now CompPriment. . 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. LZ. 1. ii. x47 Stay not thy complement, I 
forgiue thy ductie, adue. xrs9z— Rom. & Jul. u. ii. 8g 
Faine would I dwell on forme..but farewell Complement. 
Doest,thou Loue? x60r — Sawel, N, wm. i. 110 Twas neuer 
merry world, Since lowly feigning was call’d complement, 


made by drawing lines parallel | 
Hy don 


COMPLEMENTAL, 


1605 — Lear. i. 306 Further complement of Jeaue- iE 
1623 Cocneram Complement .: fine behaviour, 1626 W. 
Sciater Expos. 2 Thess. (1620) 305 Even Religion allowes 
ciuill curtesie: nor are ‘Apostles so’ precise but to keepe 
complement, 164x Brome You. Crew. 388 A meer load of 
outward complement. 1670 Watton Lives Introd. 9 True 
friendship. . Is not discharged by com lement, and show. 

+ 9. A ceremonious or formal tribute of (mere) 
courtesy paid to any one ; A/. ceremonies of civility, 
or politeness. Now CoseLmenr, q. v. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 264 People, with whome 
such complementes should not be used. 596 Spenser F. 
Q. vt.x. 23 Friendly offices..all the complements of courtesie. 
x6x0 Frerener Jaith7 Sheph.v.i, Banish all complements,: 
but single truth From every tongue, 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb, % (1843) 15/1 The King..made great Comple- 
ments to the Duke [frinfed edd. compliments). 1653 Hot- 
crorr Procopius 1. 28 Courting with sifts and invitations 
to his table, and other complements. 3665 G, Havers -. 
della Valles Trav. E, Ind. 376 Their Heads are contin- 
ually covered with a Shash .. which they never pull off, 
as we do our Hats in Complements. 1694 R. L’EstRance 
Fables \iv. (1714) 67 The Fox return’d the Complement. 
1707 Farquitar Beaux’ Strat. v. iii. 64 Come, come, my 

ly, this is no time for Complements, _ ; 

Complement (kgmplimernt), v. [f. prec.] 

I. Extant sense. 

1. tans. To make complete or perfect, to supply 
what is wanting ; to form the complement to. 

1641 Baxer Chron. (x679) 38/1 He never stayed to comple. 
ment the disaster. 1865 Reader No. 143. 337/2 Information 
from other. ts to complement these 1875 Stupas 
Const, Hist. 1. ii. 36 The three principles. .complement and 
complicate each other's action. 1879 Farrar St, Paul 11, 
App. 6r4 Truths which complement but do not contradict 
each other. 

II. Obsolete senses, afterwards expressed by 
CompLisent v, : 

+ 2. zutr, To employ ceremonies of formal cour- 
tesy, to exchange formal courtesies; to bow. Obs, 
(=ComPLIMent, sense 1.) 

x6rz Beaum. & Fr. Coxcomd 1. ii. (16497) ag Sere Mistris 
there are 2 Gentlemen. Afar. Where? Serv. Comple- 
menting who should enter first. 1642 Br. Revnoips /srael’s 
Petit. Fd Complementing with God, and then forsaking him. 
2644 Mitton Arcop. (Arb.) 4o Sometimes 5 Imprimaturs..in 
the Piatza of one qitle-page, complementing and ducking 
each to other with theirshav'n reverences. 1658 Str Aston 
Cockas Trappolin w. i, Complement with me no more 
than I complement with you. x697 Mounrrort Farstus te 
end, Here they Complement who shall go first, ; 

b. So Zo complement it. Ots. 

1617 Br. AxpRrewes 96 Sermons (1661) 651 As if we could 
complement it with God, with face and phrases, as with 
men we do. 1624 D, Cawnrey Humilitie Saints Liverie 
Thus shall you have a man... complement it tothe ground, 
lay his hands under your fect, ete. . 

+3. ¢rans. ‘To sooth with acts or expressions of 
respect ; to flatter; to praise:’ see ComPLIMENT, 
sense 2. Obs, 

x649 Futter Fest Man's Fun. xx Rabshakeh pretended a 
Commission from God..and complements blasphemie, 2654 
Jer. Taytor Real Pres, 26 He cannot escape the Inquisition 
unlesse he complement the Church, and with a civility tell 
her that she knows better, 1661 A. Manrveit. Corresp. 
Lett. 2x II. 55 Monsieur Du Plessis ,. is come ouer from 
them to complement his Majesty. 1700 Sir W. Catvertey 
Note-bk, (Surtees) 92 Sir John sent... to complement them 
for their kindness. 1710 Life Bp. Stillingfleet 84 Ready... 
to strike with the Deists, to complement and cajole them. 
z71x Hearne Collect, 141, 205 He complements me for my 
Ki . (most accurate Edition he calls it) of Leland’s Itin. 

b. Zo complement away, out of: see COMPLIMENT 
v. 2b. . 

1640 Nannes Bride ut. ii, As if the enterteinment ..were 
not chargeable enough, but be must complement away 
wine and sweet meats, 2645 Funter Good 7hoin Bad 1, 
Hist. APpl. vi ror Cesar complemented his life away. 
x6g5 -— Ch. fist, vt. iii. 308 King Henry his smiles com: 
plemented the former out of their Houses,” 1697 Cottier 
Ess. Mor, Subj. {3709} 231 Lest Church-Men should Com-. 
plement away the Usefulness and Grieder Aa their Calling; 
they would do well to decline superlative Observance.’ x71g 
M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1, 229 ‘Lo’ shorten disputes,.and 
so complement them out of their Heresies. : 

+4. Zocomplement (a person) with (something) : 
to present him with it as a mark of courtesy. Obs. 
(Now CompLivent, sense 4.) ‘ 

3697 Damrizr Voy. (1698) I. xii. 328 He may be..comple- 
mented .. with To’ and Betel-nut. 1738 in weed 
Afunic. Rec, 4886) U. 92 That the Right Hon*!s Hugh Lord 
Willoughby... be complemented with his freedom, - , : 

Hence Complementing vd/. sb. and ZA. @.= 
COMPLIMENTING, oe 

1626 W. Scuater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 74 All Comple- 
mentings with Idolaters. 1649 Micron Zzkou, xx. (1851) 
48x God, who stood neerer then hee for complementing 
minded, writ down those words, 2658 IVhole Duty Man vy. 
§ 22. 47 It’s but'a kind-of formal complementing. x7o4 J. 
Exar in W. Perry. Hist, Coll. Amer, Col. Cho 1.94 They 
had refused to sign a complementing address. 

[f. Com- 


Complemental-(kpmpltimeatil), a. 
PLEMENT sb, +-AL.} ; . 

1, Of the nature of a complement ; completing. | 

x6oz Furpecke Pandectes 25 Duxisse vxorem, which 
signifieth the complementall act of bape gan 1649 AMBROSE 
Media i. (1652) 2 The pre-assurance of * complemental 
and perfective Justification. . 5. 

2. Forming a complement (0), complementary. 
Complemental air: see quot. 1872. Complemental 
angle; that which, added to another, makes a 


right angle. . 


’ Stahl the complementary cel 


COMPLEMENTALLGY. 


38x Hurron Course Math, 111. 263 The Angle A=357 16%, 
or-the ‘complemental angle ACE = 54°44’, x872, Huxtey 
Phys. iv. g2 After an ordinary inspiration [230 cubic inches} 
‘. another 100 cubic inches called Complemental air may be 
added. 1882-3 C. W. Suietps in Schaff Zncyel. Relig. 
Knowl. 1835 Revelation by its very definition is comple. 
mental to reason, 1887 Mag. of Aré Oct. 41x They are 
co-ordinate and complemental to each other, 

b. Complemental male (in Zool.) : a name given 
by Darwin to a minute rudimentary male, comple- 
mental to and parasitic on the hermaphrodite (or 
female) in certain cirripeds and other species. 

-18g: Darwin Monogr, Cirripedia, Lepadidg (Ray Soc.) 

55 The masculine power of certain hermaphrodite species of 
ita and Scalpellum is rendered more ‘efficient by certain 
parasitic males, which, from their not pairing, as in all 
hitherto known cases with females, but with hermaphro- 
dites, I have beng apes Complemental Mates. Ibid. 281. 
1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 609 Myzostoma 
labrum, though hermaphrodite, has small ‘complemental’ 
males, like certain hermaphrodite Cirripedia. 

+3. Additional, accessory. Obs. 

1634 Sm T. Heaverr Trav. 21x (The Dodo) Naturesinjurie, 
in framing so great a body, to be guided with complecnentall 
wings, so small and impotent, that they serve only to prove 
her Bird. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. fed. 1.§ 18 To adore 
these, complementall and circumstantial pieces of felicity, 
and undervalue those perfections and essential! points of 
happinesse. 2655 D. CarEL Testations 7 Complemental 
graces and ornaments of faith. 

+4. Of the nature of an accessory ceremony ; 
formal; ceremonial, ceremonious, 

1637 Relig, Wotton, (1672) 75 After 2 complemental wel- 
coming him into the Lapof the Church. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) §0 Royall assents to Lawes, are no 
wayes essentiall,, but rather a complementall Ceremony, 
x6s5 Futter Ch. Hist, 1x. i. § 20 They were not sent into a 
complementall custody, but some of them thrust into the 
prison of a prison. 1693 Tryon Dreams & Vis. tii. 40 They 
»-only retain the Complemental outside of Religion. 
+5. Of persons: Accomplished. Ods. (Cf, 
COMPLEMENT 7.) 

@ 1634 Ranpotrn Afuses Looking-Gl.(N.), A complementall 
feat: That thinks himself a spruce and expert courtier, 

ending his supple hammes, kissing his hands. 1636 Hey- 
woop Chall, Beauty u, Wks. 1874 V. 18 Hee that hath 
travell’d many Countries ..With .. small difficulty may.. 
Appeare complementall. 

+ 6.=CoMmPLIMENTAL 2. Obs. 

1603 B. Jonson Fas. 1's Entert. Wks. (Reldg.) 328/s Thus 
far the complemental part. 1606 SHAks, 77, § C7 ut. i. 42, 
162g J. Maxwewn tr. Hevodian (1635) 147 In the sayd 
courtly and complementall lines he besought him to bee 
Protector of the Empire. 1654 Garaker Disc, Agol. 15 How 
the Gentrie..spent much of the Lords Gey in Complemental 
Visitations. 1669 Penn Wo Cross ii. § » No Courtly Dress, 
Gay Apparel, Complemental Respects, 1703 Savace Left, 
Antients z3 A Complemental Letter. , ‘ 

+B. sb. A person given to complimenting. Ods. 

1671 H. M. tr. Evassus’ Collog. 18 Thou hast shewn thy 
self to be in no wise a feined complemental in this cause. 

Complementally (kgmplémentili), adv. [f. 
prec. +*L¥2.] In a complemental manner. 

+1. In a way that gives completeness. Ods. 

1602 Fucvecke and Pt, Parall, Ep. Ded., A subiect..by 
mee superficially handled, and as it were left to others to be 
complementally handled. 

2. By way of a complement. 


- +8. Ceremoniously, formally; with ceremony or 


-civility ; = CoMPLIMENTALLY. 


1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) FE Zelmane not complement- 
ally hunting that which shee fled, _ 2630 tr. Camden's Hist. 
Eliz, w. (1688) §79 To observe his Duty rather complement- 
ally, than in truth and reality. x658 Row.ann Monfet's 
Theat. Ins. 1076 How ee ly do they salute one 
the other? 1697 Drypen Virgil (x72) I. 7x Plato..at last 
Complementally Banishes him [Homer] his Common-wealth, 


Compleme‘ntalness, [See -nEss.] The 
quality of being complemental, or (formerly) com- 
plimental, 


1657 S. W. Schism Dispacl’? 164 Altering from plainess 
to complementalness. Jé/d. 37: Nor can we imagin that 
our Saviour taught his Disciples that complementalnes as to 
sit constantly in their ranks at meat. @1660 Hammonp 
Wis, 11. 292 (R.) Complementalness, as opposed to plain- 
ness, must signifie giving titles of civility, that really do 
not belong to those; to whom they are thus given: 


Complementary (kpmplémentiri), a. and sé. 


“[f. Cosreumsrant sd, + -ARY: cf. mod: F. comple- 


mentaire.] A. adj: 
ii Forming a complement, completing, perfect: 
ing: 


Complementary bone: an accessory bone in the lower jaw 
of reptiles and birds. Complementary cells, tissue: cells or 
tissue of plants not distinguished by a special term, (Syd. 
Soc, leak 

2836 Topp Cyc. Azat. I. <pe The muscular system .. 
finally, provided with a complementary skeleton or frame- 
work by means of which it acts to the best advantage. 1860 
Wesreort {ntrod, Study Gosf. vii. (ed. 5) 368 The ‘Gospel 
of St, Paul’ is .. the complementary history to that of St. 
Matthew. 1877 Sparrow Serm.xxii. 300 The latter comple- 
mentary and completing of the former. 2884 Bowrr & 
Scort De Bary's Phaner, pene elements termed by 

of the lenticel. 7 
b. OF two (or more) things: Mutually comple: 
menting or completing each. other’s deficiencies: 

1860 Westcorr Introd. Study Gos. v.(ed. 5) 284 Histories 
«. Hot contradictory but complementary. "1882 J: Haw: 
THORNE Fortune's Féol 1: xxvii, A united and mutually 
complementary pair. 

e@. Mone angles: angles which together 
ou. IT. . : 
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make np a right angle. Complementary colours 
es ete.) colours which, in combination, pro- 
ce white or colourless light. 

1829 Nat. Philos. I. Optics xvii. 47 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) 
‘The accidental colours have also been called complementary 
colours. 183z BrewsTer Offics xii. 103 The colour trans- 
mitted is always complementary to the one reflected, or 
which, when mixed with it, would make white light. 1873 
tr. Heluholis’ Pop. Lect, 256 The after-image according! 
appears of a bluish green, the complementary colour to 

+2. Ceremonious: =ComPLexentat 4. Obs. 

x628 Earre Microcosu liv. (Arb.) 76 Whose entertain- 
ments to greater men are full, not complementary. 
1657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 372 Nothing but a dry com- 
plementary eres to walk, stand, or speak first. 

B. sé. 1. A master of accomplishments. Ods. 

1899 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ti, Auto. Is he a master? 
Crt. Confirmed under the hands of the most skilful and 
cunning complementaries alive, 

2. Short for ‘ complementary colour’. 

¢ 1865 J. WvuvE in Circ. Sc. I. 83/2 Their complementaries 
come in view on the analyser being moved. 

Hence Compleme‘ntariness, complementary 
quality or state. 

1881 Le Conte Sight 61 This..seems a probable cause of 
complementariness. 

+Complementa‘ster. Os. [See -astEn.] 
A petty complimenter. Cf. Comprementany B 1. 

1635 Brome Sparagus Gard. w. ix. Wks. 1873 ILI. 194 
Play you the Complementasters before him a little for his 
farther instruction: Imagine then a couple of Courtiers 
scarcely acquainted fall to. 

Complementee, obs. f. COMPLIMENTEE, 

1620 [see next word), 

Compleme‘nter. Also -or. [f. as prec. + 
-ER, -OR.] One who, or that which, complements ; 
+ formerly = CoMPLIMENTER. 

1620 E. Bount Hore Subsec. 121 These. .ceremonies, be 
equally tedious to the Complementer, and Complementee. 
1057 1 oBsEs Stigwai 11 You and your Complementors. 
@x680 Butter Rem. (1759) 11. 271 A Complementer is one 
that endeavours to make himself appear a very fine Man, in 
persuading another, that Z/e is so. 

|| Complemento. Ods. rare—. [It compli- 
mento (Florio) ‘compliment, ceremony, kind office, 
accomplishment’.] = ComPnimEnt. 

1582 Stanvuurst Zneis Ded. (Arb.) 10 Omitting al oother 
ceremonial complementoes beetweene youre lordship and 


mee. 

Complene, -plenne, -plent, obs. ff. ComrLINeE, 
ComPLAIN, COMPLAINT, 

Complesence, obs. f. ComPLAISANCE. 

Compless, -essh, var. of Compnisn v. Obs, 

Completable (kgmpiz'titb’l),c. [f. CompLerz 
9. + -ABLE.] That can be made complete. 

1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. X. xx1. iv. 38 Not complete, or, 
in human language, completable or pronounceable at all, 

Complete (kjmplz‘t), 2. Forms: 4-5 com- 
plet, -pleet, 6-7 -pleate, 6-9 -pleat, 4- com- 
plete. fad. L. complét-ts, pa. pple. of complére to 
fill up, finish, fulfil, oe intensive prefix + *Z/zve 
to fill (cf. pléus full). Cf. F. complet, complete 
(in Palsgr. 1530; the earlier OF, word was compiz, 
complie from the Romanic form of the vb. com- 
plir(e). About 1600 often accented complete, 
e.g. by Marlowe, Chapman, and Shakspere.] 

1. Having all its parts or members; comprising 
the full number or amount; embracing all the re- 
quisite items, details, topics, etc. ; entire, full. 

€ 1380 Wycur Sez. Wks. I. 323 Ech compleet resoun tellib 
treupe bat we shulde trowe. 1586 MarLows rsf Pt. Tat: 
buri. 1. tii, Their shoulders broad for complete armour fit. 
%897 Hooker Zcc?. Pol, v. §x9 (E.) When one doth wait for 
another coming, till the assembly.. be complete, 1602 
Suaxs. Ham, 1. iv. 52 1622 Biste 2 Aface. iii. 25 It 
seemed that hee that sate vpon the horse, had complete 
harnesse of golde. 1615 CHapman Odyss. vi. 83 A coach .. 
Stately and complete. 1740 JouNsSoN Life Barreticr, 
Those, who have received more complete intelligence. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, ‘ Times’ Wks, (Bohn) II. 117 Its 
information is earliest, completest, and surest. 187z Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) Pref. 24 The preface is complete in itself. 

2. Of a period or space of time: That has run 
its full course, whole. Of action or events in time : 
Finished, ended, concluded. 

1386 Cuaucer Merch, T. 649 The fourthe day compleet 
fro noon to noon. — Nun's Pr. T. 369 Whan bat the 
Monthe. . That highte March..Wascompleet. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron, I, xvi. (R.) By the or space of v. yeres com- 
plete. 1606 Suaxs. Tn ¢ C7, Iv. i. 27 Joue, let Aineas liue 
..A thousand compleate courses of the Sunne. 1701 Evetyn 
Diary (1827) III. 393, I was.this day 8z complete. 173 
Pore Z£¢. Burlington 78 Behold Villario’s ten years toil 
compleat. 1879 Lockyer Evein: Astrov, 319 The Moon's 
nodes perform.a complete revolution in nineteen years, 

3. Of an action, state, or gaa! Realized in its 
full extent; entire, thoroug! 

1645 Ord. Lords § Cont, Susp. fr. Sacvam. x Sincerely to 
endeavour the compleat establishment of Purity and Unity. 
1663 Gerprer Covnsel 19 A man of compleat stature. , 1727 
De For Syst. Magic 1. iv. (3840) 11g The-greatest and best 
principles are often illustrated .. by their completest_con- 
traries.. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxx. (28. 
came the complete inability to obtain drink without manu- 
facturing it. “1854 Ronatps & Ricuarpson Chem. Technol, 
L."x99 One. pound of peat requires for complete combustion 
..from 70 to 134 cubic feetof air. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp. (ed. 5) 443 The triumph of the’principle. .is complete, 
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COMPLETE. 


A. Perfect in nature or quality ; without defect. 

¢31380 Weir Sel, Wks. III, 362 Men shulden bi hooli lif 
of Crist trowe bat his lawe is compleet. 1590 MarLowe 
2nd Pt. Tamburl. 1. iti, If thou exceed thy elder brothers 
worth, And shine in complete virtue more than they. 1673 
Ray Journ. Low C., Florence 325 ‘The church of §. Maria 
Florida, which in some mens opinion is the compleatest 
structure that ever was set upon the earth. 1779-81 Joun- 
son L. P., Pope Wks, IV. 96 ‘The praise had becn compleat 
had his friend’s virtue been equal to his wit. 1878 Hopes 
Rel. § Moral Lect. iv. 16 Everything which tains and 
educates is leading on to that completer kind of life. 

5. Of persons: Fully equipped or endowed ; 
perfect, accomplished, consummate ; esf. in refer- 
ence to a particular art or pursuit, as @ complete 
actor, horseman, merchant. ? Obs. or arch. 
, 1526 Tinpae Coloss, ii, 1o Ye are complete in him which 
is the heed of all rule and power. 1599 Marston Sco. 
Villanie u. v. 197 A compleat villaine, perfect, absolute. 
1606 Suaxs. Tr. §& Cr. i. fii. 181 Then maruell not, thou 
great and compleat man. 1622 Pracuam (¢t/e) The Com. 
pleat Gentleman. 1653 Watton (dite) The Compleat 
Angler. 1709 Kennett Lrasmus on Folly 3t The com- 
pleatest actors shall be hissed off the stage. x9zx ADDISON 
Sfect, No, 86 » 4 A Knave compleat. 1782 Jouxson 
Rambler No. 198 » 3 The sailor thought} all that was 
necessary to make a man complete might be learned on 
ship-board. 1822 W. Invinc Braceb. Hall (1845) 109 He was 
acknowledged to be. .the completest gentleman of his time. 

+6. Const. zuzth (cf. replete with) ; also 7m. Obs. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Dise., A tongue compleate with spyte. 
1591 Suaxs. Two Gent, 1. iv. 73. 1658 Six ‘IT. Browne 
Hydriot, iii. 16 The folly of our fore-fathers, wherein .. 
this Island was so compleat, «1674 CLangnpon Zis/, 
vu. (1843) 481/2 That neither of them should move upon 
any action till they should be both complet’ in greater 
numbers, than either of them had yet marched with. 

7. Complete flower: +(a) one which possesses 
stamens and pistils; (6) one which also possesses 
the floral envelopes. Complete metamorphosis 
(Entom.): one in which the pupa is formed like 
the imago ; so complete pupa. 

1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. ix. 87 The first thing you 
have to see is, whether the flowers are complete or perfect, 
that is, have both stamens and pistils. 1807 J. E. Santa 
Phys. Bot. A flower furnished with both calyx and 
corolla is called fos con:pletns, a complete flower. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Enfomol. U1. xxxi. 239 The pups of this sub- 
division [Arachnida] were named by Linné Complete from 
their near resemblance tothe imago. 1847 CarreNnTER Zoo/. 
§ 626 As an exampic of complete metamorphosis. .taking the 
Bombyx mori..the silkworm. 1857 Henerey Zot, 88 A 
flower presenting all the (four] whorls is called complete. 

8. quasi-sh, The complete: the full amount (of). 
x7go Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 145 The age has not yet 
the complete of benefit. 
9. quasi-adv. = COMPLETELY. 

¢.1374 Cuaucer 7yoylus v. 828 Troylus wel woxen was in 
heighte, And pomgiat formed by proporcioun, 1g8x W. 
Starrorp L.xav. Compl. i. (1876) 23 ‘laughte more perfectly 
and more compleate. ¢ x61x Cuapman /ééad v1. (R.) All in 
fire he burn’d him compleate arm'd. 1837-40 Hatipurton 
Clockm, (x862) 137 They all know me to be an American 
citizen here, by my talk, for we speak it complete in New 
England. 

Complete (k/mpl7t), v7. Also 7-9 complent, 

f, the adj.; cf. mod. F. compléter, Probably 

aving a further association with L. complet- pp). 
stem of complére: see prec.} . 

1, fran. To bring to an end, finish (an action, 
performance, work, a distance, Pace of time, etc.). 

1830 Patscr. 491/2,1 complete, I fulfyll. Faccomplis. Who 
nal complete this worke nowe he is deed? /é¢d. 492/r, I 
complete, I fynisshe or performe athyng. 1646 Recorde's 
Gr. Artes Pref. 9 All which..I have almost compleated to 
be exhibited to your Highnesse. 1684 R. Watrer Nat. 
Exper. 56 We .. compleated the filling of the Cane to A, 
and tyed it over fast with a Bladder. 175x Lapetve 
Westm, Br. 108 In Case I should be prevented by Death, 
from compleating this Work. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 
§ 6 (2882) 407 After completing the circuit of the globe, 

2. To make whole or entire, so as to leave 
nothing wanting. 

3926 Butier Sevm. ili, 45 Add to these the superior faculty 
+.and you compleat the Idea of Humane Nature. 1795 
Mason Ch. Mus. i. 14 When the sense is compleated. 1875 
Jowerr Plato VY. 10 Plato completes his sketch of the 
constitution by the appointment of officers. 

b. To fill up the number of; to make up the 


full tale or amount of. Sinz 

1649 Denna Death Ld. Hastings (R.), Within these 
cold embraces ravish'd lies That which compleats the age’s 
tyrannies. 1738 Grover Leonidas 1. 214 hundred 
more compleat th’intrepid band. 14x Penny Cycl. sv. 
Regiment XIX. 359/1 The legions of Henry II were never 
completed to the extent prescribed by the ordonnance. . 

8. To make perfect ; to accomplish ; to funish 


or equip completely. 

1667 Mizrox PL. pana That fair femal Troop. . Bred onely 
and completed to the taste Of lustful appetence. 1743 De 
Foe's Eng. Tradesman Introd. (1841) I: 3 In order to com- 
plete the English tradesmanin this manner, 1805 Wornpsw. 


Prelude x1v. (851) 293 All that love can do. . to complete 


the man, Perfect him, made imperfect in himself. 


4b. To give a full title or degree to (a person) ; 
to invest fully with a rank or office. Ods. 
x64 Howrrt Lett. (1650) I. 413 Every churchman com- 
pleated in holy orders .was called Presbyter. ,.1678 WatTon 
Life Sanderson 4 Mr, Sanderson was compleated Master of 
Arts. 1gay Swirr Circumeis. E. Curll, He was now com- 
pleted a perfect Jew: : oa 
2 


COMPLETED 


4, To accomplish, fulfil (a vow, hope). sare. 
Cf, ComMPLETION. : 

1680 Otway Orthan u. iv. 653 Honourable Vows Which 
he this day appointed tocompleat. 1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 
213 To town he comes, compleats the nation’s hope. 1814 
Wornsw. Excursion 1x. Wks. 525/s Your Country must 
complete Her glorious destiny. 

Completed (ksmplétéd), 42/. a. [£ prec. + 
-ED.] Finished, made complete. 

- 1668 GLANVILL Scegs. Sez, xxv, There’s but little re- 
semblance between the Mucous sperm, and the compleated 
Animal. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady LaG. Concl. 17 Completed 
tasks of love. 1874 Rosy Lat. Gram. § 1450 The perfect, 
completed future, and pluperfect express completed action. 

Hence Comple'tedness. 

31862 Lytron Str. Story I. 122 Our two hearts .. blending 
.. into the completedness of a solemn union. 

Completely (kgmplftli), adv. [f. CompLete a. 
+-LY.] In a complete manner; fully, perfectly ; 
entirely, wholly, thoroughly. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 67 b, Our labour and 
seruyce done completly and fulfylled.  xg399 MippteTon & 
Rowrsy Old Law 1,i, And yet we two are not completely 
one, 2722 Bupcetr Sgect. No. 425 » 3 A Man completely 
armed, 1766 Gotpsm. Vie. W. ii, Miss Arabella Wilmot 
was allowed by all to be completely pretty. 1862 Rusiin 
Munera P, (1880) 36 The currency does not completely re- 
present the wealth of the country. 

+ Completement, Oés. [f. CompLete v. + 
-MENT: cf. mod.F. complétement.] The act of 
completing or making complete, completion. 

1653 Burtue Lug. Lnprov, Impr. To Rdr., If God shall 
please to assist it tothe Compleatment. 1683 Penx. Archives 
1. 69 My Agent at Court for the compleatment of my affairs. 
802 Ann, Reg. 1801 Chron. 277 The completement of the 
peace concluded on the oth February. 

Completeness (k/mplftnés). [f. CosPLere a. 
+-NESS.] The state or quality of being complete. 

1628 Ear.e Aficrocosm. xl. (Arb.) 61 One whom two or 
three Countries make up to this compleatnesse. 1648 Zikor 
Bas. 47, | cannot allow their wisdom such a compleatness 
and inerrability as to exclude myself. _1725 Watrs Logic 1. 
vi. § 7 This..goes to make up the Compleatness of any 
Subject. ies Max Mburr Sc. Kelig, (1873) 107 Few 
critical scholars could master them in their completeness, 
1886 Froupe Oceana ii. 31 A completeness of proof which 
can leave no room for doubt. 

Completer (kfmplitez). [f. Comenere v. + 
-ER.] One who completes, 

rgor Winitenean Truth Prev. 123 The Efficient Cause, 
Worker, and Compleater of this Baptism. 1868 G. Mac- 
ponatp &. Fale. 1. 243 We shall have .. more modifiers 
and completers, and fewer inventors. 

+ Completes. Ods. [ad. Sp. completas.] =Cou- 
PLINS. 

1658 in Petiirs. 3678 — Completes, the last or closing 
Prayers of the Evening Service. 

Completing (kfmplftin), ad/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG1.] The action of the verb CoMPLETE; 
completion. 

1644 Mitton Arcog. (Arb.) 53 For God sure esteems the 

‘owth and compleating of one vertuous person, more then 
the restraint of ten vitious. s651G, W. tr. Cowel’s Just. 183 
The other Formes were rather Ornaments and Compleat- 
ings. 1727 Dart Canterb. Cathedr.8 Malmesbury by mis- 
take ascribes the compleating of it to Ernulfus. r8o0x in 
Picton Lifool Alunic. Rec. (1886) U1. 363 The entire com- 
pleting of the Plan, 

Completing, 77. a. 
That completes. 

1656 Artif, Handsomeness (1662) 47 Where God hath put 
to his last and compleating hand? 3860 Mitt Regr, Govt. 
(1865)6x The only quarter in which to look for a supplement, 
or completin: corrective, to the instincts of a democratic 
majority, is the instructed minority. 1884 Bowsr & Scorr 
De Bary's Phaner. 309 The completing bundles doubtless 
belong to the secondary formations of intercalary bundles. 

Completion (kfmplifan). [ad. L. completiin- 
em,n. of action f. complére to fill up, complete.] 
The action of completing or making complete; 
the condition of being completed or perfected. 

1637 Cromwett Sf, 2x Apr. They may tend to the com- 
pletion of the business. «1744 Porg (J.), He makes it the 
utmost completion of an ill character to bear a malevolence 
tothe best men, x7g2 Jounson Ramdler No, 203 P 6 It is 
necessary to the completion of every good, that it be timely 
obtained. 1841-4 Emerson £ss, Afanners Wks, (Bohn) I. 
206 A plentiful fortune is reckoned necessary..to the com- 
pletion of this man of the world. 1897 Mrs. Ournant 
Makers of Flor. ¥. 137 The past in its. stony completion is 
always a poor substitute for the fae 

b. Accomplishment, fulfilment (of a prophecy, 
wish, etc.). . 

169 Hamsonn Ov Ps. Pref. 16. 1678 Cunwortit Jitell. 
Syst. 1. iv. 283 Virgil's forementioned Eclogue; wherein 
there is ,, another completion of them [the Sibylline books] 
expected. @1716 Sour (J.), All the divine predictions, 
receiving their completion in Christ, 1736 Burner Azad, 
u. vii. 353 The apparent completions of prophecy. ° 1842 
Tennyson Gardener's D. 234 That my desire .. By its 
own energy fulfill'd itself, Merg’d in completion, 

te. (with 27.) A perfection, an accomplishment. 

1662 Br. Gaupen, in Chr. Wordsworth Documentary 
Suppl, (x825) 34 Your Lordship, in whom are all those com- 
pletions which advance men to.. love and high esteeme. 

Completive (kpmpltiv), a. 
plétiv-us ‘serving for filling up’, f. complé#-; see 
Cosprers v. and -1vE. Ch I. complétif. (Both 
terms of grammar.)] Having the attribute of 
completing ; serving for completion (of). - 


[f. as prec. + -1nG 2] 


[ad.. L. cone: 
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Completive teuse Harris): = completed or perfect tense. 

1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles II. 1.75 Virtue is termed by 
Baal ccomplerive of Nature, 3750 Harris Hermes Wks, 
(184x) x54 The middle tenses; (which express time as ex- 
tended and passing,) and the perfect _or completive, which 
express its completion or end, 1862 F, Hau Hinds Dra- 
maturgy (1865)-1x The articulations are the initial. .the 
speculative, and the completive. 1879 G, Macponatp Sir 
Gibbie 1. xxii. 314 Notes exp! ‘ory and completive, 1887 
W. S. Pratr in W. Gladden Parish Problems 454 In no 
sense preparatory, but rather confirmatory or completive. 

Hence Comple‘tively adv, in a completive 
manner, by way of completion. 

x6sr Baxter Inj. Bapft. 317 Remission is but a Relative 
change, and Baptism I confess a moral instrument of con- 
ferring it completively. 

i Completo-rium. = Courzerory B. 2. 

1616 T, Gopwin Afoses § Aaron (1655) 83 At nine of the 
clock at night began the second, and that is termed com- 
pletorium, their completory. 1875 M. Davies Unorth, 
Lond. 249 The latter at once commenced the office of Com- 
pletorium or Compline, me 

Completory (kgmpl?téri), @, and sd. In 5-7 
-orie. [ad. L. complétori-us (found only as neut. 
sb., in Eccl. use), f. compéét- ; see above, and -ory.] 

A. adj. Having the function of completing or 
perfecting ; affording completion (of). 

1659 Heviin Animadz. in Fuller Ap, Juj. Znnoc. (1840) 
346 In no degree essential to, or completory of, the Sacra- 
ment. t's Barrow Sev. Wks, 1716 H. 268 The pas- 
sion of our Lord. .completory of ancient. .predictions. 1880 
Farrpairn Stud. Life Christ xv. (1881) 270 His mission to 
be mm peels to Judaism, but completory of it. 

- SO, 

1. A completory thing; anything whose function 
it is to afford completion. 

1659 H. Li'Estrance Alliance Div. Of: 390 The cere- 
mony was considered..as the completory and close of 
Baptism. 175: WesLey Wks. (1872) XIV. 175 A comple- 
tory, that is, the premiss which is wanting in an enthymeme, 
to complete the syllogism. 

2. (Eccl. L. coneplétorium.] = CoMPLine. 

1430 Mirour Saluacioun 4535 In the houre of com- 
pletorie. 1536 in Burnet Hist. Ref Records ms. ut. (1715) 
134 Between even songe and completoric. 1619 W. Perkiss 
Cases Consc. 166 The seauenth and last [hour], is after the 
Sunne-setting, which they call the Completorie. 2802 
Fossroke Brit. ALonachism (1843) iv. 31 The bell was then 
rung for Completory. 

+Comple‘ture. Ods. vare~, [ad. L. type 
*completitra : see prec. and -URE.] A completing. 

1642 Sin E. Deninc Sf. Relig. xiv. 43 It [the Lord's 
Prayer) was once, and but once repeated, as the high 
compleature of all devout expressions, 

Complex (kpmpleks), sb. Also 7 complexe. 
[ad. L. complex-us surrounding, encompassing, en- 
circling, compass, embrace, connexion in discourse, 
f. ppl. stem of complectére : see next. 

In Bailey both sb, and adj. are accented compiex; so 
the sb. by Thomson in 1738] i 

. A whole comprehending in its compass a 
number of parts, sf. (in later use) of interconnected 
parts or involved particulars; a complex or com- 
plicated whole. <: 

@ 1652 J. Smitu Se?, Disc. iv. 89 If our souls were nothing 
else but a complex of fluid atoms. Zé7d. vii. 362 Containin 


almost nothing else in the whole complex and body of it. 
1672 Phil. Trans, Vil. 5103 The Complex of the Planets, 
disposed and order'd..after the Copernican way. 1768-74 


Tucker L/. Nat. (1852) I. 93 Names being. necessary for 
gathering our ideas, and holding them together in 2 com- 
plex. 1862 Trencu Afirac. Introd. 97 The whole complex 
of Christ’s life and doctrine. 1880 ties 28 Dec. 10/2 To 
sift out of the complex of [spectroscopic] lines given by 
each chemical clement those which are ‘basic’. 1885 
Leupesvorr Cremona’s Proj. Geom, 241 Let there be given 
in the plane of the auxiliary conic a figure or complex of 
any kind composed of points, straight lines, and curves, 

+b. Lx the (whole) complex: considered through- 
out its extent; as a whole. Obs. 

166 H. D. Disc. Liturgies 102 1s the Church of Rome 
Idolatrous? .. Is her worship so in the whole complex, yea 
or not? x695 Whether Parl, dissolved by Death P'cess of 
Orange 6 Government, taken in the whole complex of it, 
cannot..provide agninst all Emergencies. ¢1720 W. Gis- 
SON Farricr’s Dispens. vi. iti. (1734) 164 To take it in the 
Complex, it makes a pretty warm comfortable composition. 

+2. An interweaving, contexture. Ods, 

1727 A. Hanuwton New Ace. £. nd. U1. xxxix. 83 Their 
Religion is a Complex of Mahometism and Paganism. 

Complex (kpmpleks), «. [a.mod. F. complexe, or 
ad. its source, L, complex-zs, pa. pple. of complectére 
or complecté to encompass, embrace, comprehend, 
comprise ; hence perh. originally ‘embracing or 
comprehending several elements’, but in course of 
Eng. use tending to its analytical sense of ‘ plaited 
together, interwoven’; f com- together + plexzs 
plaited; cf. complicated, and L. complex CoxPirorn.] 

1, Consisting of or comprehending various parts 
united or connected together; formed by combina- 
tion of different elements; composite, compound. 
Said of things, ideas, etc. (Opposed to sézple, 
both here and in’sense 2.) BP 

@ x6s2 J. Suita Se?. Disc. i.20 That complex and multi- 
farious man that is made up of soul and body, .1690 Locke 
Hunt, Und.u, xii. (ed. 3) 79 Ideas thus made up of several 
simple ones put together, I call Complex; such as are 
Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Universe. 1750 
Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 143 Those attributives which 


COMPLEXION. 


have this complex power of denoting both an attribute and 
an assertion .. grammarians call verbs. 19789 BenTHas 
Princ. Legisl. xviii. § 49 The condition of a parent .. may 
be considered as a complex condition compounded of that 
of a guardian, and that of a master. 1895 Bake Zool. 47 
The stomach is often complex. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect, 
Archit. 1, 226 A complex pillar composed of four shafts 
unitedinone.. : . 

2. esp. Consisting of parts or elements not simply 
co-ordinated, but some of them involved in various 
degrees of subordination; complicated, involved, 
intricate ; not easily analysed or disentangled. 

1715 Desacuiiers Fives Inigr. 4 Avery complex Appa- 
ratus. 1795 Mason Ci, JiZus. it, 134 So complex a harmony 
and so simple a melody. 180g Sournny Madoc in Act. xxi, 
As they weave The complex crossings of the mazy dance; 
x855 Bain Senses §& Int, 1. it. §5 The mere mechanical 
arrangement of the brain is exceedingly complex. 1879 
McCartny Own Times V1. xxviii. 347 All these artificial 
and complex arrangements presently fell to pieces. 

b. Complex fraction in Avith, (Cf. ComMPOUND.) 

31827 Hutton Course Afath. 1.52 A Complex Fraction, is 
one that has a fraction or a mixed number for its numerator, 
or its denominator, or both. 1875 Haus. Sati Azvith, § 74. 

c. Complex sentence in Gram.: a sentence con- 
taining one or more subordinate clauses, as ‘I 
assured him that (the man [whom he songht] was 
not here) ’. 

188r Mason Eng. Grant, § 402 A complex sentence is 
produced whenever the pues of a substantive, an adjective, 
or an adverb is supplied by a..clause, 

Complex (kpmpleks), v. rare. [£L. complex- 
ppl. stem of complectére, or the freq. complexare, to 
encompass, embrace ; but partly taken in the analy- 
tical sense of L. com- together + plect-ére, plex- to 
plait, twine: see prec. In sense 2, perh, directly 
from CoMPLEX a.] 

+1. trans. To join, unite, attach. Obs. i 

c147o Harpixc Chron, xci. iti, Edwyns doughter .. to 
whome Men dyd complex Maydens twelue, to take the 
christenhede. 

2. To combine into a complex whole; to com- 
plicate, mix up. 

31658 Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 358 The question is com. 
plexed of matter-of-fact and matter-of-right. 1868 Brown- 
inc Ring §& Bk. vit, 1312 Murdered thus..in disguise 
ey, mere murder got complexed with wile. 

+3. To embrace. Ods. 

a@x657 R, Lovepay Lett. (3669) 174 All that plenteoys 
variety which was complext in the general terms of mi 
and honey. _ /éid. 146. 

+Complexation. Obs. rare~. [ad. L. type 
*complexation-ent, n. of action f. complexdre to en- 
compass, embrace closely, clesp round. But in 
sense associated with complex adj.] Fact or con- 
dition of being complex ; complication, complexity. 

xgos Berxerey Comzrpl..bk, Wks. 1871 IV. 452 Com- 
plexation of ideas twofold. This refers to colours being 
complex ideas, 

Complexcyon, obs. f. CompLExron, 

+Complexed, complext (kpmple‘kst), 447. a. 
Obs. [f CompLex v. + -ED1.] Made complex; 
complex, complicated, intricately involved. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. vi. x. 322 More com- 
plexed considerations. 1677 Habe Prim. Orig. Maz. w. 
viii. 359 Giving almost every thing..a complexed and com- 
plicated accommodation to various other things. 1715 Dr- 
SAGULIERS “res Litpr. 9x When a Man understands .. this 
simple manner, he may casily go on to a more complex'd 
Construction, 1858 De Morcan in Graves Life Sir W.R. 
Hamilton UT, (1889) 539 Cauchy's proof .. is Argand’s, 
much complexed, perplexed, ete. 

Complexedness (k/mple‘ksédnés). ? 0s. [f 
prec. + -NESS.} Complexity, involved character. 

1690 Locke Hus. Und. ww. iii. (ed. 3) 315 The Complexed- 
ness of these moral Ideas. 1844 For. QO. Rev. XXXII. 363 
Working away at the machine, whose complexedness. he 
could neither unravel nor ag understand, 

Complexify, v. rare. [f. L. complex-ts + -FY.] 
zyvans. To make complex or complicated, 

1830 W. Tavior Hist, Surv. Germ. Poetry III, 140 There 
is an underplot, . which complesifies the incidents. 

Complexion (kémple'kfen), sb. Forms: 4-5 
complexioun, 5-6 -ione, -yon, 4-6 complec- 
cioun, -ion(e, -yon, complexcion, -ioun, -yon, 
6 complextion, 4-9 -plection, 4- complexion. 
[a. F. complexion (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. com- 
plexion-em ‘combination, connexion, association’, 
later ‘ physical constitution or conformation’, f. 
complex- ppl. stem of compicetére taken analytically 
from com- together + plectére to plait, twine.] 

I. From Romanic and med. Latin. 

+1. In the physiology and natural philosophy of 
the Middle Ages: The combination of supposed 
qualities (cold or hot, and moist or dry) in's certain 
proportion, determining the nature of a body, 
plant, etc. ; the combination of the four ‘ humours’ 
of the body in a certain proportion, or the bodily 
habit attributed to such combination ; ‘ tempera~ 
ment’*, Obs. exc. Hist. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Prol.. 333 Of his complexioun_he was 
sangwyn. 1393 Gower Conf, III. 116 Whose [Saturn’s] 
complexion Is colde, ¢x400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. (MS. B.) 10 
pe qualities .. ben foure: hot, colde, moyst and drye, and 
complexiouns ben by ham, yt ys necessarie to fynden in 
bodies pat ben medlyde, foure complexiouns; complexioun 


COMPLEXION. 
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ys nopynge.ellys but_a manere“qualitie medlyde in worch- 
ynge. 1533 Exyvor Cast, Aelthe (1541) Qa, Complexion is 
a combynation of two dyvers qualities of the foure ele- 
mentes in‘one bodye, as hotte and drye of the Fyre: hotte 
and moyste of the Ayre. 2548-77 Vicary Azaz. (1888) 28 
The Grystle..is of complexion colde and drye. Jbid. 22 
The flesh..is in complexion hote and moyst. 1578 Lyre 
Dodoeis 1. \vi. 397 It engendreth fevers in suche as be of a 
hoate complexion. /é7d. v. xviii. 633 Arsesmart is colde 
and dry of complexion. 1683 Tryon Way to Health3 A 
Mans Complexion, of which there are commonly reckon’d 
four kinds, viz. the Cholerick, the Phlegmatick, the San- 
guine and the Melancholy, 1712 Hentey Sect. No. 396 
2 These Portraitures .. give that melancholy Tincture to 
the most sanguine Complexion, which this Gentleman calls 
an Inclination to be ina Brown-study. 1829 Soutuey St 
Z. More (1831) I. 254 As long as practitioners proceeded 
upon the gratuitous theory of elementary Complections. 
+b. Also used as equivalent to ‘humour’, or to 
‘collection of humours’. Ods. 
- 61374 Cuaucer Tvaylus v. 369 Leches seyne that of com- 
plecctouns Proceden they [dreams], or fast, or glotonie. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. vii. (1495) 174 The bones 
ben greuyd by gadrynge of grete complexion and humours 
in the joyntes of bones. 1347 Boorne Brev. Health ccxxix. 
(1598)78b, Melancholy other wise named blacke coler.. 
is one of the four Complections or Humours, and is cold 
and dry, i 
of dreams which he, as well as Hippocrates, and others.. 
attribute to the crasis and constitution of the body and 
complexions domineering. 7 

+ 2. Bodily habit or constitution (ovég. supposed 

to be constituted by the ‘ humours’). Ods. 
. 1340 Aye. 31 Pou art to fiebble of compleccioun, pou ne 
mi3t na3t do pe greate penonces, 1483 Caxton Cato Byjb, 
Thou oughtest to slepe.. whan..that nature requyreth hit 
and thy complexyon. 1490 —~ Exeydos 85 {She] prepared 
to hym [the dragon] his mete, alle after his complexion. 
1szg Lp. Berners /'vofrss. 11. cvii. [ciii.] 310 The Countrey 
was not mete for their complexions. 1545 Raynotp Byrth 
Mankynde 49 Vf the partie be weke and of feble com- 
plexion. 1602 Suaxs. Ham. v. ii. 102 Mee thinkes it is very 
i Hey, and hot for my Complexion. 2686 F, Srencs tr, 

Varillas' Ho. Medici 292 He was of so strong and sound a 
complexion. 276z Hume Hist. Zug, 11. xx. 5 The duke of 
Brabant was of a sickly complexion and weak mind, 

+b. Physical constitution or nature (of members 
of the body). Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, (1495) ut. xx. The tongue, 
towchinge the complexion of the substaunce therof is holowe 
and moyste, ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A.) 21 Pe 
maris [matrix] of womman hap an able complexcioun to 
conseiven. /id. 22 Pese smale lymes han dyvers foormes, 
complexciouns & helpingis aftir be dyversitees of be pro- 
pergiouns of be mater,,which pat bei ben maad of. 1604 

.G. D'Acosta's Hist. Indies m1, ix. 146 (Of Sea-sickness), 
We see some are taken therewith passing rivers in Barkes: 
others..going in Coches and Carosses, according to the 
divers complexions of the stomacke, 

+8. Constitution or habit of mind, disposition, 
temperament; ‘nature’. Ods. (exc. as fig. of 4). 
62386 Craucer Parsoz's T. ? 51x Or ellis his complexioun 
is so corrageous that he may not forbere. cx1q85 Digby 
Myst, (1882) v. Alor, Wisd. 343, I know all compleccions of 
man, wher-to he is most disposed. 1535 Jove Aol, Tindale 
zo Here mayst thou se of what nature and complexion 
Tindale is, 1396 Suaxs. AZerch. V. mm. i. 32 Shylocke.. 
knew the bird was fledg’d, and then it is the complexion of 
themaltoleauethedam. 1399 — Auch Adou. i. 305 Some- 
thing of aiealous complexion. x170z Zug, Theophrast. 120 
Men that are cowards by complexion are hardly ta be made 
valiant by discourse, 1742 Hume Zss., Sceftic (1817) 1.176 A 
very amorous complexion. 1791 Burne 4g. Whigs Wks. 
VI. 48. 1856 Emerson Zug. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II, 
115 ‘The two complexions, or two styles. of mind—the per- 
ceptive class, and the practical finality class. 

4. The natural colour, texture, and appearance 
of the skin, esd. of the face; orig. as showing the 
‘temperament’ or bodily constitution. (Now, 
without any such notion, the ordinary sense.) 

[xg68 Grarton Chron. IL, 575 The Lady Margaret. .was of 
such nasty complexion and evill savored breath.] 1580 Lyty 
Euphues (Arb.) 405 Rhodope beeing beautifull (if a good 
complection and fayre fauour be tearmed beautie). 1596 
Suaxs. AZevch, V. 11,1. 1 Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed liuerie of the burnisht sunne.  @ 1639 Wor- 
ton Educ. in Relig. Wotton (1672) 78 The child’s colour or 
complexion (as we vulgarily term it). 1699 Damrier Vay, 
IL. 1. viii, x6 People of more different Complexions .. from 
the cole black to a light tawney. 1733 Hocarru Anad, 
Beauty xii. 96 A beautiful complexion. 1856 Emerson Ezz. 
Traits, Race Wks, (Bohn) 1. 30 The English face .. with 
the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open .. florid aspect. 
Jig. 1897 Suaxs, 2 Hen. IV, ut. ii. 6 It discolours the 
complexion of my Greatnesse to acknowledge it. 

+b. Rarely, the colour of hair or beard. Ods, 
«1822 Soutuey in Q, Rev. X XVII. 3 Having a red beard, 
a complexion very unusual in Portugal, 
+c, Countenance, face. Obs. rare~}. 
* 604 Suaks. O24. w. ii. 62 Turne thy complexion there. 
-” 5. dvansf. OF other things : Colour, visible aspect, 
look, appearance. . 

1593 SHaus. Rich. FT, ut. ii. 194 Men iudge by the com- 
plexion of the Skie The staté and inclination of the day. 
1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 11. vi. 97 Clove. .dryed in the 
Sun, becommeth blacke, and in the Complexion we receive it. 
x69% Ray Creation 1. (1704) 113 [Metals] reduced again into 
their natural Form and Complexion. 1856 SrantEy Sinai 
§ Pal, i, (1858) 90 The wear and tear of weather, which has 


effaced .. the features and tanned the compléxion of all the 
other temples. * : Sb eee , 


+6, A colouring preparation applied (by women) 


to § give a complexion ” to the face. Ods. . 
x6or Hotann Pliny, Explan, Wds, Art, They are called 


1689 Evetyn Afe2z, (1857) III. 314 This variety _ 
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at this day complexions, whereas‘they be cleane contrarie; 
for the-complexion. is naturally and ‘these altogether arti- 
ficiall. 1608 Be. HateChar. Virtues § V. 1. 117 He hath 
salves for every sore. complexion for every face. 1616 Bu- 
Loar, Complexion, sometime .. painting used by women. 


7. fig. (from senses 1-3). Quality, character, con- 
dition; in’ mod. use often with some notion of 


‘tinge, colour, aspect’ from senses 4-5. 

1g89 Purrennam Lug. Poesie ut. v. (Arb.) 161 Vnder these 
three principall complexions (if I may with leaue so terme 
them) high, meane and base stile, there be contained many 
other humors or qualities of stile. a@1626 Bacon Afax. § 
Uses Con. Law Pref.2 Theamendment. of the very nature 
and complection of the whole law. @1661 FuLLer /Vorthies 
(2840) II. 417 The complexion of the times being altered. 
1954 CuHaTuaM Leét. Wephew iii. ro Upon [your education] 
the complexion of all the rest of your days will infallibly 
depend, 1843 Prescorr Afexicon.vi. (1864) 103 These acts.. 
were counterbalanced by others of an opposite complexion. 

b. (fig. from 4 or 5.) Appearance, aspect. 

1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. /udia 1. v. viii. 684 Skill. .in putting 
off the evil day: and in giving a fair complexion to the 
present one. 

II. From old Latin senses. 

+8. Embrace. [L. complexis.] Obs. rare. 

1493 Festivall (1515) 88b, For flesshely complexcyon of 
aman and woman .. Our lady... conceyued not with com- 
plexcyon of man. 

+9. Complication, combination. Odés. 

1628 T. Srencer Logich 11 [In] the second Chapter of 
Aristotles Categories. . wee haue these words: Those things, 
which are contained in Logick, bee (1) without complexion 
{avev ovprdoxijs], (2) with complexion [kara cupmAoxjv]. 
168% Vines Lord’s Supp. (1677) 80 We take the Sacrament, 
and the thing of the Sacrament in complexion. 1669 GALE 
Crt. Gentiles 1.1. xi, 69 The Syriac .. sprang up .. from the 
complexion or combination of the Hebrew and_Chaldee. 
1728 Watts Logic (1736) 165 Beside this Complexion which 
belongs to the Subject or Predicate. . 

+10. quasi-concr. A coupling, a combination. 

16.. B. Jonson Eng. Grant. 1. v. (1692) 678 Diphthongs 
are the complexions, or couplings of vowels. 1678 Cup- 
wortH Intell, Syst. ti. § 27. 28 The various complexions 
and conjugations of those simple clements. 1832 AusTIN 
Furispr. (1879) Il. xli. 727 Most rights and duties ..are 
complexions or aggregates of elementary rights and duties. 

+11. = Compbex sd. 1. Obs. rare. 

1678 CupwortH /xéell. Syst. Pref. 4 Whatsoever is con- 
tained within the complexion of the universe. 174% Watts 
Iniprov. Mind xii, §6 (1801) 96 That. .the whole complexion 
of the debate may not be thrown into confusion, 

III. Como. 

1619 W. ScLater Z2fos. 1 Thess. (1630) 136 Complexion- 

makers wee haue. . for withered faces, 


Complexion (kjmple‘kfan), 2. 
cf. F. complexionné ppl. a.] 
+1. ¢vans. To constitute by combination of 


various elements; to put together, compose, Ods. 

1413 Lyn. Pilger. Sowle iv. xxvi. (1483) 71 The sowle of 
another body, the whiche is complexyoned and formed of 
more ruder mater. 16z0 Donne Pseudo Martyr ii. § 5. 12 
The Elements of the Christian religion of which it was 
framed and Complexioned. 1658 W. Burton Jtin. Anton. 
x55 London is a body well complexioned. 

2. To give a complexion, colour, or tinge to. 

1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) Our woemen.. in 
curling their tresses, in azuring their veines, in complexion- 
ing their cheeks. 1861 L. Nosie /cebergs 58 The headland 
.. richly complexioned with red, brown and green. 

Jig. 1889 Afent. H. Bonar 99 This mode of prophetic in- 
terpretation dominated and complexioned all his views. 

Hence Comple-xioning vd/. sb. 

1656 Artif Handsomeness 25 The use of any colouring or 
complexioning of the face orskin. (a¢tvid.) [bid.198 Ladies 
complexioning arts. 

+Comple*xionably, adv. Obs. rave. = Com- 
PLEXIONALLY; by ‘complexion’; constitutionally. 

x643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 8 Disposed unto 
schisme and complexionably propense to innovation. 

Complexional (kgmple‘kfonal), a. [ad, med. 
L. complexténal-is, £. complexion-em: see Com- 
PLEXION and -aL.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to the physical ‘ tempera- 
ment’ or constitution, constitutional. Ods. 

_ 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. exii. (1495) 697 Rewe 
. -kyndlyth. .complexionall drynesse and hete [intendit sic- 
citatem et calorem complexionalem]. 1646 Sir T, Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 336 So may the .. Negroes become coal- 
black, from fuliginous efflorescences and complectionall 
tinctures. 1694 R. L’Esrrance Fadles c. (17x4) 1x6 Other 
Dreams are only Complexional. 1734 Watts Relig. Fuv. 
(1789) 129 This bodily virtue..this complexional bravery. 

. transf. 1780 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 54 The special 


[£. prec. sb. ; 


. Virtues, as well as the complexional, in Stones. 


. |2. OF or pertaining to the mental constitution, 
temperament, or disposition ; constitutional. Ods. 
3637 Biunr Voy. Levant 78 Mens opinions are in great 
part, complexionall, and habitual, 1756 Burke Sudl. § B. 
Introd. 34 A greater complexional sensibility. 1848 L. 
Hunt Yar Honey ii. 9 With complexional indolence. 
3. Pertaining to the complexion (of the skin). 
- 1820 H. Mattuews Diary of Invalid 27 To complexional 
beauty they have no claims. 
Comple‘xionally, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] By 
‘complexion’ or temperament ; constitutionally. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ef. 378 An Indian King, that 


_ sent unto Alexander a faire woman fed with Aconites and 


other poysons, with this intent, either by converse or copu- 
lation.complexionally to destroy him. 1715 BentLey Serv. 
x. 349 Superstition ..a Weed natural to Human Soil, com- 
plexionally inherent in the weaker Sex. 1835 Tait’s Mag: 


COMPLEXITY, 


II. 399 ColdhelRugby Blake, though complexionally .. a 
fine, hearty, good-humoured, off-hand fellow. 

+Complexionary, @. Obs. [f CompLexion 
+-ARY.] Pertaining to ‘complexions’ (see Com- 
PLEXION sb. 6), or to the complexion. 

1656 Artif, Handsomeness 4 All such complexionary 
adornings. /did. 38 This complexionary art and use of 
adorning .. the lookes of women. 1704 J. Exvsum Art 
Paint. 34 Over and above the Complexionary Colours. 


+Complexionate, a. Ods. [ad. med. L. conm- 
plexiénat-ws, ‘certa ratione constitutus’, in form 
pa. pple. of a vb. *complexiondre : but see -aTE# 2. 
Cf. F. complexionné.] 

1. Constituted by combination of elements. 

c1430 Lyna. M1in, Poems (Percy Soc.) 194 Complexionat 
or sondryfold coloures. 

2. Dependent on the ‘humours’ or‘ temperament’. 

1607 WALKINGTON Of?. Glass 148 These forenamed com- 
plexionate dreames. 

+3. Having a particular ComPLEXION (sense 1). 

1780 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr, Stones 25 It is something divine 
above the complectionate matter into which it is infused. 
7bid. 58 All complexionate Bodies are the Instruments of 
their own Form; for the Form ceasing, the Complexion is 
corrupted or destroyed. 

+ Comple'xionated, 2/7. a. [f. as prec.+-ED.] 

1. Having a (particular) CompLExton (sense 1). 

1684 ASHMOLE Chyi. Coélect. 51 Every complexionated 
thing is destroyed, unlesse the Fire of Nature govern it. 
1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. v.69 "Tis impossible to 
induce a more Complexionated state. 1683 Sasson Doron 
Afed. 1. 486 Without any corrosive; or any of those com- 
plexionated things which are contrary. . 

2. Constitutionally disposed (Zo something). 

x6s2 Cotunces Caveat for Prof. (1653) 136 The greater 
sort of people are complexionated to Superstition. . Others 
are complexionated to errour and novelties. 


Complexioned (kgmplekfand), 442. a. [f. 
CoMPLEXION sd, and wv. + -ED.] 
+1. Having a (specified) physical habit, constitu- 


tion, or ‘temperament’. Ods. 

x4rg Lyne. Pilgr. Sowle w. xxvi. (1483) 71 A sowle to 
whiche is yeue a wel complexyoned body. 1876 Newton 
Leninie's Complex.(633) 154 The inward notes of this com- 
plexioned body..a hot and moist quality incident to blood. 
1704 D’Urrey 4. 6 Panthea i.6 Complection’d sanguine, 
and of swarthy hue. ow 

+2. Having a (specified) mental constitution, 
disposition, or temperament ; disposed. Ods. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Afed. 1. § 4 Such [natures] as 
are complexioned for humility, 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 
IV. 319 The best Complexion’d Soul among the Heirs of 
Adam. 1798 Wakertetp Reply and Pt. Paine To Rdr. vi, 
One of your cold-complexioned mortals. 

3. Having a (specified) complexion, or colour 
and texture of skin. 

r615 W. Huw Mirr, Afaiestie Aja, If he were_com- 
plexioned and pale-coloured like the dead. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio’s Archit, (1742) I. 56 The Inhabitants are healthy 
..and very well complexion’d. 1859 Laxc Mand. India 
314 The people of the place are all fair-complexioned. 

b. dransf. Having a (specified) colour or aspect. 

1639 Futier Holy War 1. xviii. (1840) 33 Those hypocrite 
apples and well complexioned dust .. which touched fall to 
ashes. 1861 L. Nose /cedergs 282 Salmon. .complexioned 
like the marigold ‘damasked by the neighboring rose’. 
1890 Chamd, Frul, 28 June 4035/1 ‘The porate: hema now 
complexioned into lividness by the gloomy .. sky. 


+Comple’xioner. 00s. rare—}. [1. COMPLEXION 
v. or sb. + -ER14.] That which imparts a com- 


plexion or colour, 
1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 16 Lust..the canker 
of health, the azure complectioner of the eyes. 


Comple‘xionless, . [f Comprrxion sb. + 
-LESS.] Devoid of complexion, i.e. of colour in 
the cheeks; pale, colourless. 

1860 Dickens Uncomim. Trav. xxv. (D.), Four male 
personages .. complexionless and eyebrowless. 1876 BLack 
Madcap V. xxxiii. 297 A portly and elderly person, with a 
comfortable complexionless face. | | 

Complexity (kgmpleksiti). [£. L. complex-ts 
Compnrx + -1ty? cf. mod.F, complexité.] The 
quality or condition of being complex. 

1. Composite nature or structure. 

axjzr Keitt Maufpertuis’ Diss. (1734) 27 Bulffinger, re- 
jecting this complexity of Motion, starts a third System, 
1847 Emerson Refr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 3p4 The 
highest simplicity of structure is produced, not by few 
elements, but by the highest complexity. 1859 Darwin in 
Life & Lett, (1887) II. 2x0 A tendency to advance in com- 
plexity of organisation. sp , 

2. Involved nature or structure, intricacy; see 


CoMPLEX a. 2. ; 

x790 Burke Fr. Rev. 91 The objects of society are of the 
greatest possible complexity. 1837 TuirLwatt Greece Iv. 
xxviii, 26 Some transactions..gave a singular complexity 
to the affairs of the contending parties. 1862 Buckie C7vé/iz, 
(1873) III. v. gor Partly from the complexity of the sub. 
ject, all attempts at a scientific investigation of morals have 
failed. 

b. Gram. see COMPLEX @.2¢C. 
* 872 Minto Exg. Liz. Introd. 5 ‘ Complexity’ in the gram- 
matical sense, must be regarded as an accident of the 
period and not part of its essence. : 

8. quasi-concy. An instance of complexity; a 
complicated condition ; a complication. 

1794 Gopwin Cai, Williants 183 Not for one hour could I 
withdraw myself from this complexity of horrors. 1859 
Tennyson Aferlin §& V. 731 The.. cae aa ee come 
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COMPLEXIVE. 


plexities Of Arthur's palace. 1869 J. MartinzauZss. II. 144 
‘The complexities which were to vanish under their skill. 


+Complexive, a. Obs. [a. L. complexiv-us 
copulative, comprehensive, f. complex- + -IVE.] 
1. Consisting of or embracing many elements or 


details ; comprehensive. 

1654 Trare Com. Ps. iv. 1 He looked upon the favour of 
God as a complexive blessing, that perfectly comprehendeth 
all the rest. 1672 Toleration not to be Abused 24 An hideous 
and complexive evil of most dangerous. -consequencies, 

2, That may be imbraced or conteined ’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 2 

Hence Compiexively adv., cuniptehensarely- 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 195 A butler..who under- 
stood the whole arrangements. .of the table as complexively 
as Soult or Grouchy would anticipate the movements on a 
battle-field. , 

Complexly (kempleksli), adv. [f. ComPLEX a. 
+-Ly 2, 

+1. ‘In the complex’, as a whole, collectively. 

1660 Trial Regic. 139 Taking them either complexly or 
singly. 1711 Char. Mod. Whig 55 One that..has a Relish 
of the Leaven of all Sects ase pS 1996 Apam SmitH 
WN. 1. 1. ii. 283 With regard to the whole annual pro- 
duce taken complexly, Met 

2. In a complex or involved manner, intricately. 
1813 din, Rev. XXII. 13 Punishments complexly afflic- 
tive, 1870 RotLeston Anim. Life 126 Complexly convo- 
juted cells. 1889 Century Alag. Aug. 602/1 It came about 
on this wise—rather complesly. 

Complexness (kp'mpleksnés). [f. as prec, + 
-NESS.] Quality of being complex ; complexity. 

1730-6 Bauey (folio), Complexness, a being compounded 
of divers things. 1748 Hartery Obsery. Man 1. iii. 287 
The Number and Complexness of our Ideas. 31759 Anam 
Smita Orig. Lang, (1781) 457 The intricacy and complex- 
ness of the declensions. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1, 140-6 
Systems. .of various degrees of complexness. 

Complextion, obs. f. ComPLexion. 

| Complexum. Oés. [Lat., neut. of complexts, 
pa. pple. of complecti.] = ComPLEeX sd, 

1664 H. More Axntid. (dolatry 83 He is this Divine Com- 
plexum as well of the Divinity as the Humanity. 1677 
Gare Crt. Gentiles U1. 1v. Pref, Arianisme, Pelagianisme, 
Mystic Theologie and..the whole complexum of Anti- 
christianisme. 692 G. Straptine Ser. & Disc. 39 The 
vast Complexum of the Creator. 

+Complexure. Ods. [f. L. complex- (see 
COMPLEX v.) e Une) = COMPLEXION 2, 3, 7. 

1648 W, Mountacus Devort Ess. 1. xiv. 43 (R.) When in 
this zeluctaney ef one halfe, we reduce our love (of God] to 
that degree of implicity which is compatible with this our 
complexure. 1675 iré of Contentment 1,§ 5. 5 Which com- 
plexure of Philosophy is..more compendiously exprest in 
the single notion of contentment. 

| Complexus ! (kgmple‘ks#s). [In form a. L. 
complexits (see COMPLEX sb.); but in sense treated as 
a compound of L. con- together + plexus plaiting J 
An interwoven structure; an involved or compli- 
cated system ; 2 complex, ‘tissue’. (Cf. Puexus.) 

1871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 414 The web of necessary 
thought—the complexus of Keason. 1876 BartHoLtow 
Mat. Med. (1879) 63 The complexus of morbid actions, 
called fever, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 4 
Amany-layered complexus of tissue, which isto be Segara 
as the phloem, 

|| Complezus2, Anat. [L. complexus, pa. pple. 
of cousplectd (with musculus understood ; cf. bzceps, 
etc.); so called from its manifold subdivisions and 
points of attachment.] A large muscle attached 
to the vertebrae of the neck and upper part of the 
back, which serves to bend the head back. 

183x R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 253 The Compliexus is a 
pretty thick clongated muscle. situated under the splenius. 

Compleyn(e, -pleynt(e, obs. ff. Compan, 
Comping, ComPLarnn, 

Compleysshen, var. of ComPLISH v, Obs. 

CEs (k@mpleiib'l), a. [f. Compny v. 

++ -ABLE, 

1, Apt or inclined to comply.; disposed to agree 
and act in accord ; compliant. ? Oés. 

@ 1635 Naunton Fragut. Reg. (Arb.) 24 How compliable 
soever and Cheaguinns she found them. 1643 Mitton 
Divorce n1, xvi, Not the joining of another body will re 
move loneliness, but the uniting of another compliable 
mind. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 42 Make him vary, or put 
a plyable, compliable Tongue into his mouth, 2 tr. 
Buschisig's Syst. Geog, 11. 113 His place sw plied by one 
ofa more compliable disposition. 2803 Pic NieNo.3. 1. 97 
Tn as good and compliable a'state as I ever remember them. 

42, Accordable, reconcilable, accordant. Ods. 

1642 Mivton Afol. Sutect. xi. (1847) 94/1 If this were all, 
perhaps it were a compliable matter. "1667 H. Morr Div. 
Dial. 1.8 7, (1713) 66 Any thing that is compliabic with the 
Dictates of the noble Des-Cartes. 1746 Jortin Chr. Relig. i. 
(R.), The Jews by their own interpretations, had made their 
religion compliable and accommodated to their passions. 

Hence Compli‘ableness, Compli‘ably adz. 


3684 H. More 42 Aziswer 208 Its suppleness and com: i 


pliableness to cleave to that which is stronger. 

Compliance (kgmploiins). Also 7 -plyance, 
[& Compny v.+-anoz; cf. appitance.| The action, 
apa or fact of complying ; in various senses of 
the vb. 

I, Related to obs. senses of Comupry, 

+1. Practice of civility, complaisance, Obs, 

, 64x J. Jackson True Zvang. T. us. 195, Though the 
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Scepter be departed from, them. yet have they had; .all 


convenient. connivences, and compliances from the State.‘ 


1662 H. More Axtid. Ath, Contents Riija, His studied 
Condescension. and. compliance with the Atheist, to win. 
him from his Atheism. 268: Baxter AZol. Nonconf. Min. 
4 Mutual Compliances in gentle and amicable Conference. 
1732 Leprarp Sethos 11. x, 400 Publick duties ought to 
take place of domestick compliances, 

+2. Accord, concord, agreement; amicable re- 
lations (deteweer parties). Obs. 

1647 in Picton L’pool Munic, Rec. (1883) I. 143 It is the 
desire of Mr. Maior..that in all things their may be a free 
and faire complyance betwixt the townesmen and the 
soldiers. x656 Trapr Comut. Matt, xi. 17 He [Paul) tells 
them of his tears, they answer him withtears : O happy 
compliance! 3666-7 Marvet. Corr. Ixv, The happy com- 
pliance renewed betwixt them. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 
11. x11. 280 May not .. all Sects say the same against Con- 
cord and Complyance with you? xyzz De For Plague 
(1756) 202 To move .. both Sides to 2 more charitable Com- 
pliance one with another, ; 

3. Agreement in nature, construction, etc. 5 
accord, harmony. Obs. 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt, Exes. Ep. Ded. 4 Morall, not 
intellectual excellencies are of use complyance with our 
present state and conjunction. 1659 Hamsonp Ox Ps. Ixxvi. 
3 The Syriack in some degree of complyance with them 
render it. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 90 You must fit them 
to an exact Compii of every Bevil with its Match. 
1851 S. Jupp Margaret, Of due physical proportion and 
compliance. 

+4. Complaisant or deferential agreement with 
4 person; complaisant or servile accession to his 
wishes. Ods. 

1648 Mitton Tenure Kings 2 Neither do bad men hate 
tyrants, but have been always readiest, with the falsified .. 
names of Loyalty and Obedience to colour over their base 
compliances, 1659 Vulgar Errours Censured iii. § 1. 38 
Since Adam came into compliance with the Serpent. 

+5. A complaisant disposition ; complaisance ; 
=CompPLiancy 2. Obs. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. vit. 603 All her words and actions 
mixed with love And sweet compliance. 1674 M. ScriveNER 
Course of Div. \. vi. 393 A notable piece of modesty, con- 
descension and complyance. 1749 Figtpixc Tom Younes 
(177 fi 11. 269 Jones, who in the compliance of his disposition 
. a little resembled his lovely Sophia, was easily prevailed 
on. 1754 Rictarnson Grandison 11. ii. 2x It is not that 

raceful manner of obliging, in which you generally excel. 

ompliance and Reflection are not to be coupled. 
II. Related to the current sense of ComPLyY. 

6. The acting in accordance with, or the yielding 
to a desire, request, condition, direction, etc.; a 
consenting to act in conformity wéth ; an acceding 
¢o; practical assent. Const. wth, less often zo. 

1647 CLarenpon Hist. Reb. 3. (1845) 17/2 [He] told him, he 
expected more compliance from him. 1648 Likon Bas. 
(1824) 8, I am so farre from excusing .. that complyence on 
My part (for plenary consent it was not) to his destruction. 
31688 Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 23x That his Complyance therewith 
is desired ¢ Goverr, 1722 Eart or Oxrorp in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. TV. 267 The Queen’s compliance to your 
desires, 1749 FiewoinG Tone Fores (1775) 111. 84 Nor shall 
you ever have Sophia unless she can be brought freely to 
compliance. 1788 7rifler No, §. 62 An obsequious com- 
pliance to the will of a superior. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 5 (1882) 200 A direct threat of rebellion forced him 
to swear compliance with its provisions. 

b. Often aésoé. ; also in bad sense, Unworthy ac- 
commodation or submission. 

1665 Bote Occas. Ref?. (1675) 356 In Matters indifferent, 
there is ofttimes requir’d by Prudence, as much of Com. 
pliance as is allow’d by Innocence. _1g0z Evetyn in Pepys’ 
Diary VI. 255 In the most servile Compliances and basest 
offices. 175x Jounson Rambler No. 160 P1r Few.. can 
avoid ceingeruods compliances. 1863 W. Piituirs Seed 
xxiii. 498 Politics necessitates questionable compliances, 
1872 Mortev Voltaire (1886) 198 The compliances of society 
.. are not problems that he is fond of solving. 1874 — 
Compromise (1886) athe aim of the present essay is .. to 
seek one or two of the most general principles which ought 
to regulate the practice of compliance. _ ce 

te. The action of conforming in matters politi- 
cal or religious. Cf. Comprinn 2b. Obs. - 

x699 Burnet 39 Art. xx. (2700) 194 It was only a Com- 
pliance, and not 2 Submission to their Opinions, that made 
them observe days, and distingulsh meats, 2706 HgaRNE 
Collect, 21 Apr., He was suspected of Hypocrisy and of 
mean Complyance, 1916 IVodrow Corr, (1843) II. 143 We, 
in this Presbytery, have deposed several schoolmasters for 
their compliances during the Rebellion. 1856 Frovor 
Hist, Eng. (1858) I. ix. 307 The government knew too well 
the temper of the clergy to trust to outward compliance. 

7. In compliance with (less often 70): in har- 
mony, agreement, or accordance with ; in submis- 
sion or active obedience to, 

368s Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 55 In complyance with an Order 
of Councill Charles Ashcome appeared. 1744 BERKELEY 
Siris § x55 In a ae with established language and 
the use of the world. 1746 Exiza Hevwoop Female Spect. 
(1748) IV. 280 In compliance to the request made her by 
his lord. 1833 H. Cotermwwce North. Worthies (1852) I. 33 
Zn weak compliance to a popular clamour. 1834 WHtaTELY 
in Life (x I, 231 To profess or do anything they think 
wrong in compliance to me. *1866 
Neigh’, xxxii, In compliance with your wishes. 


Compliancy 
[f as prec. +-aNoy.] 2. = CoMPbiance. - 

2643 Prynne Sov, Power Parl. w. 35 Surrendering two 
Castles in France, onely out of fear.. without any com; 
pliency with the enemy. 1646 §. Bouton Avraigam. Err. 
7z You hold Compliancie, though ae give not entertain- 
ment to some Corruption. 2834 Lannor Exam. Shaks. 


MACDONALD nn, Q. 


kgmplei‘insi). Also 7 -ency. 


COMPLICATE. 
Wks. 3853 II. 2 


. 298/2 Appeased by his ready compliancy and 
low gentle voice.. , Pia 
- 2. The quality of being compliant. 

1763 Gotpsm. Zss. (L.), His whole bearing betokened 
compliancys and .. readiness to oblige. ; 
+3. Physical yielding ; yieldingness and adapta- 

tion to conditions. Cf Comprianr 2. Ods. 
2793 SMEATON Edystone L. Contents p. viii, The safety of 
the late Building was owing toits Compliancy. éid. § 290 
the time it was driven about four inches; the com- 
pliancy of the wood to the stone rendered it quite tight. 
Compliant (kpmplerint), a. and sb. Also 
-plyant. ff. CoMPLY v.+-ANT; after defiant, ete] 


- aj. 

1. Complying, disposed to comply ; ‘ civil, com- 

laisant® (J.); ready to yield to the wishes or 

esires of others. 

1642 Ly. Dicey in Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (843) 2173/2 
Tf after all. -he shall betake himself to the easiest and com 
pliantest ways of accommodation. Burner Hist. 
Ref. 7x The King did not doubt but the Pope would be 
compliant to his desires. 1828 Scorr F. Af, Perth vii, The 
rest will be compliant to thesame resolution. 1870 DisRAgLt 
Lothair xiii. 217, I do not like to be churlish when all are 
so amiable and compliant. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. §2 
(1882) 172 Their representatives. . proved far more compliant 
with the royal will than the barons. 

+2. Yielding to physical pressure, pliant. Ods. 

3667 Mitton P. £. 1. 3 Nectarine Fruits, which the 
compliant boughes Yeilded them. 1788 Seaton Quadrant 
in Phil. Trans. LXXYX. 6 The whole being stender and 
compliant, except in point of length. 1793 — Edystone L. 
§ 302 Wood wedges .. being more supple, elastic, and coms 
pliant than wedgesof metal. : 

B. sb. One who complies; a complier. Ods. 
x6ss Futcer Ch. Hist. xt. VI. 314 It being a compliant with 
the pavists, in a great part of their service, doth not a little 
confirm them in their superstition and idolatry, @166x 
— MWorthies 1. 331 His sturdy nature would not bow to 
Court-compliants. 660 Z. Crorton Fast, St. Peter's 
Fetters 37 Our Soft Covenanters, Speedy Complyants, and 
Temporizing Turn-Coats. > 

Compliantly (k/mploi-intli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY Ea In a compliant manner, 

2818 in Topp. 1886 Ruskin Praierita I. vir. 253 A 
pleasant disposition. .to say, compliantly, that a picture was 
good, if any! dy had ever said so before. 

+ Complicable, «. Obs. rare—1. [ad. late L. 
i ergs aad (Isidore) ‘that may be folded to- 

ether’, f. complicdre to COMPLICATE : see -BLE.] 

apable of being intertwined or entangled. 

1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1015 Many of these threads. .were 
not single, but snarled and with complicable woolly locks, 

Complicacy epee [f. L. complicat-us . 
ComPLICATE: see -AOY 3.] The quality of being 
complicated or complex. 

18.. Mitrorn is cited by Wenster (1828). 1827 Carryte 
Misc. (1857) I, 56 With such clearness and composure does 
he mould the complicacy of his subject. - 2855 Batn Sezses 
§ Int. ut. ii, (1864) 499 Wherever there is much variety or 
complicacy in the impressions of outward things. te 

2. A complicated structure, matter or condition. 

1849 Frasers Mag. XL. 67 A promising arrangement, 
one of the first to suggest itself insuch a complicacy. 1863 
Caruy.e Fredk, Gt. V1. xx. iii, 47 Difficulties, complicacies, 
very many. 1888 R. Dowtiine Afiracle Gold I. vi. 112 The 
interminable complicacies of the clock. ; 

Complicate (kg mplikct), ps/. a. and sb. [ad. 
L. complicat-us, pa. pple. of complicdre to fold 
together (see next).] 

A. adj. $1, Interwoven. Ods. or arch. 

a 1626 Nn Var with Spain (R.), The particular actions 
of war, though they are complicate in fact, yet are they 
separate and distinct in right. 1844 Lo, Houcnros Mens, 
Alany Scencs 194 Who weaves the complicate historic woof 
Out of the rough disorder of mankind, rapes 

Composed of parts or elements intimately 
combined or mixed; compound, complex. Now 
arch, or poet, : 

2638 T. Wintaner Blood of Grape 28 To grant in its 
temper a ag Our mixture, or Comprehensive nature. 
2658 Baxter Saving Faith 77 Affiance..is a_complicate 
Act of the Intellect and Will, x67x Saumon Syn. Aled. 1. 
xxxvii, 79 Diseases are various... sometimes simple, and 
sometimes complicate, a@1g1z Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 


x72x IV. 219 In_complicate Disease, Give complicated 
ase,  x9775; De Lous Lng. Const. Advt. 16 The 


powerful complicate sensation which cach sex produces on 
the other. 1829 Soutmey O. Newman vii, A complicate 
and wonderful machine. — : ‘i ¥ 

b. with the additional notion of Intricate, in- 
volved, difficult to analyse or unravel. 

2672 Perry Pol. Anat. Pref., I have chosen Ireland... 
where the Leniget of State is not very complicate. x89 
Cranse 7. Hall xvn, He felt a loathing for the wretched 
state Of his concerns, so sad, socomplicate, 1836-7 Sm W. 
Hamitton, Afetaph, (2877) 1, xiv. 256 The most difficult 
and complicate demonstrations. : 

3. a. Bot. = Conpurnioate. b. Littomol. 
Folded on themselves longitudinally, as the wings 
of many insects, 5 

4 eg Sot., Complicate, folded up upon itself. 

- SB. : 

+1. A complicated or complex structure; 2. 
combination. Obs. ae r 

3664 H. Mone Alyst. Juig. 1. vit.-22 The worshipping o! 
an Image, or the Complicate of an Image and a Daemon 
actuating it, for a.Deity. 1697 Watus in Phil, Trans. 
XIX. 653 Whether in..the Duplicate; Sub-duplicate, or 
how otherwise Complicate thereof. _~ 


COMPLICATE. 


(+2. One complicated or mixed up with the 


affairs of another ; an accomplice. Obs. 

.1662 R. L’Estrance Afemento 1. 105 Observe likewise the 
Temper, and Quality of his Complicates and Creatures. 

Complicate (kg mplikett), v. [f. L. complicat- 
ppl. stem of complicére, {. com- together + plicd-re 
to fold.J 
tL. tvans. To fold, wrap, or twist together; to 
intertwine; to entangle one with another. Ods. 

@163x Donne in Selectious (1840) 86 Sin enwrapped and 
complicated in sin, 1652 Gaute Afagasivom. 10 Is not 
this scroal or book here said to be complicated or rolled up 
or together. 1664 Powsr Ex. Philos. 1. 34 There they lie 
all dead, twisted and complicated all together, like a knot 
rof Eels. x69x Ray Creation n. (1704) 334 Vessels curl’d, 
circumgyrated and complicated together, = 

+2. To intertwine, unite, or combine intimately. 

r6ax Burton Anat, J7e2, uti. ut. fii, (2651) 428 By this 
happy union of love..the heavens [are] annexed, and 
divine souls complicated. @ 1677 Barrow Serw. (1810) V. 
64 With this wisdom are always complicated no less evident 
marks of goodness, x69x T. Hate] Acc, New Invent. 
exxii, The Wisdom of our Ancestors in Complicating the 
Office of the Lord Admiral with the Lord Mayors in its 
Conservacy. ° . a ure . 

8. To combine or mix up with in a complex, in- 
tricate, or involved way. 

[a x63x Donne in Selections (1840) are Gad toth compli- 
cated almost all our bodily diseases of these times, with an 
extraordinary sadness.) 1673 Lady's Call, 11. § 3.87 When’tis 
in a matter of trust ‘tis complicated with treachery also. 
xg3a Anputunot Rules of Diet (J.), When a disease is 
complicated with other diseases, one must consider that 
which is most dangerous, =e Macauray Hzst. Eng. 
(2872) I. ii. 94 A point at which the history of the great 

nglish revolution begins to be complicated with the history 
of foreign politics. «1853 Rosertson Lect, (1858) 270 The 
subject is complicated with difficulties. 

+4. To form by complication ; to compound. Ods. 

1624 Donne Devotions 68 (T.) Monsters compiled and 
complicated of divers parents and kinds. 1690 Locke M2. 
Und. xii. (ed. 3)79 Ideas .. such as .. a Man, an Army, 
the Universe .. complicated of various simple Ideas. 1707 
E. Warp Hud, Rediv. (1715) . ix, An execrable Deed ; 
So complicated of all Evils, That it outdid the very Devils. 
‘5. To make complex or intricate (as by the in- 
troduction of other matter) ; to render involved or 
complex. Cf. ComPLIcATED 3. 

1832 tr, Sismondt's [tal. Rep. x. 228 The war of Lombardy 
was cia by its connection with another war. @ 1856 
Sir W. Hamtrton Logic (1860) 11. App. 465 These schemes 
(of logical notations) thus tend rather to complicate than to 
explicate, 1860 TynDatt Glac. ii. § 27. 382 Where no medial 
moraines occur tocomplicate the phenomenon. 1879 Lockyer 
Elem. Astron, ix. li. 323 The phenomena of the tides are 
greatly complicated by the irregular distribution of land. 

6. cutr. (for ref.) To become complicated. rare. 

1873 H. Spencer Study Soctol. xiii. (1877) 324 Effects 
which as they diffuse complicate incalculably. 

Complicated (kp'mplikeitéd), 4A/. a. [f. prec. 
U. +-ED.] 

+1. Folded together. Ods. 

1660 SHarrock Vegetables 36 A plica or folding made the 
long way of the leafe, not overthwart as in Sicamores and 
other complicated leaves of seeds. 1719 Younc Pavaghr. 
Yob-(R.), See with what strength his harden’d loins are 
bound.. Nor can his complicated sinews fail. 

+2. Tangled. Obs, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 267 The feares of 
polling Elvelockes or complicated haires of the head. x7x 
Swirt Fageot Wks. IV. 1, 8 In vain: the complicate 
wands Were much too strong for all their hands. 

8. Consisting of an intimate combination of parts 
or ‘élements not-easy to unravel or separate; in- 
volved, intricate, confused. 

1656 tr. Hobdes’s Elent. Philos. (1839) 314 If the question 
be.much complicated, there cannot .. be constituted a cer- 
tain rule. 1747 WesLEy Print. Physic. (1762) p. xiv, Unless 
in some few complicated cases. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xv, 
The complicated sensations which are felt from the pain 
of a recent injury, and the pleasure of approaching ven- 
geance, 1856 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Ing. 1. v. 182 In 
birds the eye is a more complicated .. organ than it is in 
our own species. 1859 Sertey Ecce Horo iii. (ed. 8) 24 
A complicated and intellectual ‘civilization. 1 Giap- 
STONE in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 The case of Ireland is rather 
more complicated.. 

+4. Complex, compound : the opposite of szvzpie. 
+1667 Mitton P, L. x: 523 Thick swarming now With com- 
plicated monsters. az7x1x Ken Psyche Poet. Wks, 1721 
IV. 219 Among the Saints I'll concerts raise, To sing thee 
complicated Praise. 1780 Harris Philolog. Eng. Wks. 
(x84x) 429 Thus are all fables or stories either simple or 
complicated. 

5. Surgery. Complicated fracture: a fracture 
with an injury to adjacent viscera; a bloodvessel, 
-etc., which complicates the.case ; formerly used in 
a wider-sense, including compound and comminuted 
fracture, - 

“3945 tr, Van Swieten’s Boerhaave TI. 136 If accom. 
panied with a wound, contusion, inflammation, an ulcer or 
many fragments ..is then called a complicated fracture. 
1840 R. Liston Elew. Surg. (ed. 2) 684 Fracture may be 
~ complicated, with wound or displacement of a neighbouring 
joint. 1876 T. Bavant Pract. Surg. Il. 417,Fractures are 
very often complicated with extravasation of blood. : 


Complicatedly, adv. [f.prec. + -nx2.] In 
a complicated way. a ; 

1883 Miss Broucuton Belinda III. -1v. viie286'So com- 
plicatedly contradictory are we.- 1887:Sat: Rev. rr June 
821 His constant appeals, .were complicatedly mischievous. 
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Complicatedness (kgmplikeltédnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being complicated. 

1730 Bauey (folio), Complicateduess, a being folded 
together. 1827 Bentnam Ch. of Englandisnt (1818) 410 
note, Liable to spring out of the complicatedness of a mass 
of arrangement. 


+Complicately (kpmplikéetli), adv. Obs. [E. 
ComPnicaTs a.+-LY2.] In a complicated way; 
in combination. 

1670 Sir J. Vaucuan Fdguit. Bushell's Case in 6 State 
Trials 1013 Upon general issues..the jury find..for the 
plaintiff or defendant upon the issue to be tried, wherein 
they resolve both law and fact Complicately, and not the 
fact by itself. 167x Satmon Syn, Med. 1. lii. 129 The 
Tooth-ach, is caused..complicately through Defiuction of 
Rheum, etc__ : 

tComplicateness (kgmplikétnés).  Ods. 
Complicated quality ; complicacy. 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 120 Pardon my confusion, 
because of the complicateness of the question. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 3 Every several Object so full of 
subdivided multiplicity and complicateness. 1804 A/ed. 
Frnt. XII. 199 The complicateness of the form of some of 
the improvements alluded to. 


Complication (kemplika-fan). [ad. L. com- 
plication-em,n. of action from complicare to Com- 
PLICATE: cf. I’, complication (16th c. in Littré).] 

+1. The action of folding together; the condition 
of being folded together. Ods. 

x61x Corer., Complication, a complication, or folding 
together. 1646 Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 266 The com- 
plication or pectination of the fingers was an Hieroglyphick 
of impediment. 169% Ray Creation t.(1704) 118 The Com- 
plication of the Seed-Leaves of some Plants in the Seed. 

+2. The action of combining intimately, the 
condition of being so combined; combination, 
conjunction. Ods. 

x6s5 Furrer Ch, Hist. vin. ii, § 28 Dr. Fuller ., in com- 
plication with other Commissioners, pronounced the sentence. 
1656 Hospes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 193 Superficies, 
made of the Complication of two lengths, or the measure 
taken two ways. @1685 Jorvan Poems (Ta, All the parts 
in complication roll And every one contributes to the 
whole. 1699 Burnet 39 4 7ticles xvi. {x700) 14x There is such 
a Complication of all the Precepts of the Law of God, both 
with one another, and with the Authority of the Lawgiver, 
that he who offends in one point, is guilty of all. 

3. An involved condition or structure produced 
by the intimate interweaving of various elements. 

1666 J. SautH Old Age 112 (T.) Many admirable combina- 
tions, complications, and intertextures of them all, which 
are not elsewhere in the body to be found. 1708 Cuamber- 
LAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. x. (1743) 226 This house has been.. 
sometimes .. a Priory, or College, sometimes .. a Spittal or 
Hospital .. ‘lis now a complication of both. 1790 Patey 
Hora Pazl, 1,8 That complication of probabilities by which 
the Christian history is attested. 

+b. = ConpnEx sb. 1. Obs. 

1750 Jounson Rambler No. 761 He takes a survey of 
the whole complication of his character, 

4, The action of combining, or condition of being 
combined, in an entangled, involved, intricate, or 
perplexing manner; complicated condition, struc- 
ture, or nature ; involved relation. 

1793 I. Benoors Math. Evid. 25 Owing partly to the 
length of the demonstration, and partly to the complication 
of the diagram. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. ii. 78 
The Turkish race..made its way on amid tumult and com- 
plication. . - 

b. with @ and Z/ becoming quasi-coucr.: = 
complicated or entangled state of relations, matters, 
or affairs ; a complicated mass or structure. Com- 
plication of diseases: ‘a collection of several dis- 
tempers that seize on the body at the same time, es- 
pecially if they depend one upon another’ (Bailey). 

1647 May Hist. Pari, 1. vii. 73 So full of mixtures, invo- 
lutions, and complications, as nothing is cleare, nothing 
sincere, in any of their proceedings. 1697T. Neverr Con- 
sumptions 69 With a complication of Convulsive and Epi- 
leptick Fits. 1730 Soutnatt Bugs 5, I fell sick, had a 
Complication of the Country Distempers. 1856 Froupe 
Hist, Eng. 1, 239 The only prince on whom, at the outset 
of these complications, he had_a right to depend. 1877 
Roserts Handbk, Med, 1. 12 Complications include such 
morbid conditions as are liable to arise during the course of 


“a disease. 1883 Hoimes Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) I. 425 The co- 


existence of a dislocation with a fracture, is a serious com- 
plication. . 


+ Complicative, @. and sd. Obs. [f. L. type 
*complicatro-us, f. complicare: see COMPLICATE v. 
and -IVE.] . 

A. adj.:‘Tending or adapted to complicate. 
B. sb. A complicative force, principle, etc. 

1654. Futter .2 Servit. 11 If one of them faile, yet the 

Structure may still stand ., by vertue of the Complicative 


which it receiveth from such Foundations which still stand 
secure, 


Complice (kgmplis). Also 5 compliss, 5-7 
-plyse, 6 -plise, -please. [a. F. complice (14th 
ein Littré), ad. L. complex, complicem closely 
connected, confederate, participant, f. co- to- 
gether+stem d/zc- fold: cf. simplex, duplex, etc.) _ 

+1. gen. One associated in any affair with another, 
the latter being regarded as the principal; an 
associate, confederate, comrade. Ods. (having 
passed into the special:sense 2, by which also most 

of the later instances of this are coloured:) . 


COMPLIMENT: 


7478 Bk, Noblesse 39 Be it the duke of Breteyne, the duke 
of Orliens, or any suche other his complisses, 1513 Douctas 
“Gneis 1x, xi. 51 Bot thai wyth all thar complicis in fyght 
War dung abak. zg9x Horsey Yvav. (Hakl. Soc.) 190 The 
centinell brought me to the statholder .. he and his com- 
plices strickly examined and searched me. 1897 Suaxs. 
2 Hen. IV, 1 i. 163. 1625 W. Pemare Justification (1629) 
42 Bellarmine and his complices dispute eagerly against 
justification by faith alone. 16536 Trapp Covzu. Afatt, vi. 
24 Such enemies as Chedorlaomer and his complices. 
2730-6 Batney (folio), Complice, A partner or associate in an 
action. a3734 Nortu Lxam, 1. it. § 19. 40. 

2. spec, An associate in crime, a confederate with 
the principal offender. (From the frequent early 
use of the word in connexion with crime, this 
sense became predominant by 1600, and was the 
only one recognised by Johnson in 1755.) arch., 
the current word being Accomerice. 

(1471 Arriv, Edw. IV, i. (Camden\, By the traitorous 
means of his great rebel, Richard, Earl of Warwick, and 
his complices. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIIJ, c, 12 Conspiracies 
-.of the said Elizabeth, and other her complices.} 158 
Marseck 8&4, of Notes 428 Iudas [of Galilee] was hanged 
together with his complises. 1394 rsf Pt. Contention (1843) 
68 To quell these Traitors and their compleases. 1609 
Skene Reg. Aaj. 43 The complices sould not be punissed 
before the principall malefactour. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3), Comtptices, fellowes in wicked matters. 1743 Tinpa 
Rapin’s Hist. Eng. 11. xvu. 96 He was accused of being 
complice in the murder. 18x3 Scott Rokedy 1. xx, His pride 
startled at the tone In which his complice.. Asserted guilt's 
equality. 1876 Bancrorr //ist, U.S. V. iii. 358 The French 
cabinet was unwilling to appear openly as the complice of 
the insurgents. , 

+b. Said of things. Ods. 

1843 Necess. Doctr. Chr. Maz in Strype Eccl, Mem. 1. 
App. ix. 382 That all such abuses as heretofore have been 
complices concerning this matter be clearly put away. 

Complicitous (kfmplissitas), a [f. next + 
-ous: cf. CALAMITOUS.] Having complicity. 

1860 Russet Diary Judia I. 185 A remarkably com- 
plicitous witness. ff ot 

Complicity (kfmplisiti). [f L. type *com- 
plicitds, -dtem, n. of state f. complex, -plicem: cf. 
simplicitas, duplicttés ; in mod. F, complictté.] 

1. The being an accomplice; partnership in an 
evil action. 

2656 Brount Glossogr., Contplicity, a consenting or partner- 
ship in evil. [Not in Jounson.] 1818 Hatta Afra. Ages 
viii. (L.), The charge..of complicity in the designs of his 

atron, Was never openly repelled. 1856 Froupe Hist. Zug. 

1858) II. vi. 73 Ihe eagerness of the political reformers to 
clear themselves from complicity with heterodoxy. 1878 
Biack Green Past. xxiii. 187 If you can clear yourself of all 
complicity in the matter. : 

2. State of being complex or involved; = Com- 
PLEXITY. 

1847 Craic, Complicity, complexity; state of being in- 
volved. 1856 EMERSON Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 
Il. 36 In all the compicty and delay incident to the 
several series of means they employ. 1888 Jrl. Education 
Jan. 31 Carrying it on.. with increasing complicity and 
energy according to the increasing age of his pupils. 

Compliency, obs. form of CompLiancy, 

Complier (kjmplai‘o1). Also 7-8 -plyer. [f. 
CompLy v. +-ER1,] 

+1. One who agrees with another; an accom- 
plice. Obs. 

161z T. Tayior Comm. Titus i. 9 (1619) 200 Speaking in 
effect the language of Corah, and his compliers. 1649 
Bounds Publ. Obed. (ed. 2) 33 He supposes the usurper and 
the complyers to be brought to account. 

b. One who complaisantly connives. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Div. Pref. 1. § 4 And that being 
lukewarm myselfe and a complyer with sin. 1680 — Cath. 
Commun. § 1 (1684) 1 Censuring Us as mistaking compliers 
with Sin. . ; . 

2. One who complies wth, or accommodates his 
conduct to (any humour, fashion, etc.); one who 
acts in conformity wth the wishes of another. 

1660 Gz. § Bloody Plot 5 One Sir Thomas Martin, Knight 
of Cambridgeshire, a great complier with the times. 1667 
T. Tomnins J/uconven. Toleration 26 Formalists, Time- 
servers, compliers with that which is uppermost. 1669 
Ciarennon Tracts (1727) 123 Great men ., whose counsel- 
lors are commonly compliers with their humours. 1685 H, 
More Ax Jllustvation 198 These compliers with the Mass. 
a@xjzo SuerrieLD (Dk. Buckhm.) Wés. (1753) 1, 179 One 
whom tame fools miscal a mod’rate man; That is, a mean 
complyer with the times. 1727 Swirt Gudéfver 1. Vis 150, 

tb. spec. One who conforms to the political 
or religious fashion of the time; a conformist, 
Often used opprobriously. ds. a 

x644 Br. Maxwe.t Prerog. Chr. Kings iit. 38 That he 
might not be judged a time-server, a temporizer, a complier, 
x698 Strvre Life Sir T. Smith xviii. (1820) 176 In the 
changes of religion he was acomplier, 1705 Hearne Collect, 
2x Apr. I. 23x Another smooth-booted Complyer. 1973 
Ibid. IIL. 250 The Complyers are all angry that the excel- 
lencies of these Men [the Nonjurors] should be so much as 
mention’d. 1758 Jortin Zrasnus I. 393 Mr. Strype says 
he was a complier in the reign of King Edward, but was 
not well affected to the Reformation. 

“Compliment (ke'mplimént), sb. Also 7 com- 
ply-ment. [Adopted in end of 17th ec. from F. 
compliment, 16th c. ad. It. complimencto, ‘expression 
of respect and civility to another by words or by: 
acts’, The L. complémentum, Romanic compl- 
menio, became in OF. complement (complement), 
in It. compimento, with the original sense of ‘ filling 


‘COMPLIMENT. 


up, fulfilment, accomplishment’; in OCat. com- 
plimento, Sp. cemplimiento, there was a special 
development of use, as in the verb (see ComMPLY), 
giving'the sense ‘ observance or fulfilment of the 
Tequirements and forms of courtesy’, which was 
adopted in It. in the form complimento, and thence 
passed into Fr.and Eng. Cowfliment is thus a 
doublet of CompieEsrent (the form directly from 
Latin). The latter was in use in this sense about 
a-century before the introduction of the French 
word, which slowly took its place between 1655 
and 1715: see COMPLEMENT sb. 9, where the 
earlier history of this sense may be seen; cf. also 
Compty. 

H. L’Estrange's camply-ment, conpli-ment (in sense 1, 
1b), appear to have been formed for the nonce on Comety, 
before compliment was in Eng. use. Cf. Skinner, 1668-71 
‘complement a Fr. compliment, It. complimento, hec a 
verbo to Contply, q.d. Contply-ments’. 

(From ¢1700 to the present day nearly all editions of 
16-z7th c. works, whether re-issues of printed ks or 
original editions from MS. (e.g. Clarendon's History, 
Pepys’ Diary, Letiers of Dorothy Osborne, etc.), systemati- 
cally alter the original spelling complement into contpliment, 
as do also modern dictionaries in their alleged quotations ; 
only contem: documents supply evidence as to the 
introduction of the French form.)] 

1, A ceremonial act or expression as a tribute of 
courtesy, ‘ usually understood to mean less than it 
declares’ (J.); now, esp. a neatly-turned remark 
addressed to any one, implying or involving praise ; 
but, also applied to a polite expression of praise 
or commendation in speaking of a person, or to 
any act taken as equivalent thereto: see the 
modern examples. In phrases, as Zo fass, pay, 
make, etc. a compliment. To return the compli- 
ment: to pay back compliment with compliment ; 
to retaliate. Chzuese compliment: see CHINESE. 

[1578-1707 see Comrtement $6.9.) 1654 H. L'Estrance 
Chas. [1165512 His[Charles’s] reception at the Spanish Court 
«.was with all possible ceremonies of honour, and specious 
comply-ments. 1673 Sir W. Temrre in Essex Papers 
(1850) 19, I tooke occasion to make a short compliment from 
your Ex*y to my Lord Chancellor.. My Lord Chancellor re- 
turned the compliment with much civility. 1704 Luttrete 
Brief Rel. (1857) V. 455 The elector of Bavaria .. ordered 
his troops to give no 2 te to the English .. which being 
known. .they returned the compliment upon them. 1709 
Sreete Satler No. 16 7 4 These Ministers ..made him 
Compliments in the Name of the States General. 1749 
Fiecoine Yom Jones (1836) I. nw. vi. 79, 1 make a just com- 
pliment to the great wisdom..of our law. 1826 Disraet 
Viv. Grey vit. iit. 395 Compliments are doubly agreeable 
from a crowned head, 1827 Hane Guesses (1859) 153 A com- 
pliment is usually accompanied with a bow, as if to 
Pardon for paying it. 1836 Hor. Ssutit Zin Trump. (1876) 
98 Compliment—a thing often paid by people who pa 
nothing else, 1868 Q. Vicrorta Sours in Eng. § Ir, 289, 
intend to create Bertie ‘Earl of Dublin’, as a compliment 
to the town and country}; he has no Irish title. Afod. They 
have paid him the compliment of piecing him an honorary 
member. How could he have paid you a higher compliment 
than to adopt your conclusions? 

b. (without @ or pr) Complimentary language ; 
polite expression of praise or flattery. 

1654 H. L’Estrance HX. Charles 4 Lewis, who disdained 
to be wanting in any dues of compli-ment. 1682 Sir C. 
Septey in Lett, end Earl Chesterfield (1829) 232 Being, 
without compliment or any regard to the common close of 
a letter, your very Obedient Servant. 1705 Pore Let. 
Wycherley 23 June (Wks, 1737), You treat me so much in 
a style of Som pibmenis 2824 Scort Hav, xxvii, To say 
something within the verge of ordinary compliment and 
conversation. 

2. usually in g/. Formal respects, remembrances, 
greetings; esp. in phrases, as Zo make, pay, pre- 
sent, send (one’s) complincents, and the like. Com. 
pliments of the season: greetings appropriate to 
the (Christmas) season. 

1733 Swirt Leé#, (1766) II, 18x The whole family of my 
ladies send their compliments. 1739 Jéid. II. 259, I made 
his royal highness your copies which he accepted 
with much satisfaction. 1766 (24 Dec.) T. Wroucutox in 
Ettis Orig. Lett, 1. LV. go7, I heartily wish you the Com- 
pliments of the Senson. 3774 Cuesrerr. Lett I. ix, 29 

Take my compliments to your mamma. 1814 Scorr /Vav. 
xxxix, His compliments were. .delivered by a servant. 1818 
in Sir %. Sinclair's Corr, (834) Il. 56 Mr. Rush presents 
his compu, to Sir John Sinclair, and begs to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of his obliging note. 

Alice 125 Kind compliments to Mr. Merton, 

+b. with specifying words. Obs. 

(1677 Gout. Venice 105 [Sent] with Complements of Con- 
dolence for the death of his Father, and Complements of 
Congratulation for his Access to the Crown.}_ 1736 Col. Rec. 
Penn. IV. 55 An Opportunity of paying their Compliments 
of Condolance. 1971 Smotcerr Azenph. CL. (1815) 179 Lady 
Griskin had come to make her formal compliments of con- 
dolence to Mrs. Tabitha. 21773'Cuesrerr. (0.), Compli- 
ments of congratulation are always kindly taken. 

3. A complimentary gift, a present, gratuity. 
Zo make one a compliment of (a thing). earch. or 
dial. Bristol compliment (see quot. 1854). 
+1922 Lond. Gas. No, 6101/2 The Prince. .made a Compli- 
ment of his Horse’and Furniture-to the Collonel. 2758 
Brnnewe Descr. Thames 36 It was..the Residence of the 
Princess Anne. ,the Duke of Sommerset having made her a 
Compliment of it. 1789 in Picton’ L’fool Munic. Rec. (1886) 
II. 266 The compliment he expects for the plans already 


1838 Lyrron 
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furnished. 18xz Examiner 21 Sept. 606/: The Verger.. 
said ‘he expected a compliment’, 2854 4. & Q. Ser. x. IX. 
341/t A present made of an article that you do not care 
about keeping yourself is called ‘a Bristol Compliment’. 
we Bartiert Diet. Armer., Compliment, a present. South- 

‘estern. 

gs z7oz W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 70 

nglishmen..will never more become very apt to make a 
Compliment to their Princes Prerogative of their English 
Libertys. 1743 Frevoinc You. Wild 1. i, Nothing is more 
usual with writers, who find many instances of ess in 
their favorite hero, than to make him a compliment of good- 
ness into the ii 

4 4. Occas. in sense of CompLeMENT 4c. Obs. 

3708 CHamoERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1, 0. xiv. (1743) 133 The 
Men, full Compliment, 1250. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as compliment-monger. 

1726 Annerst Terre Fil. xliv. (1741) 232, I shall give 
you..instances of these ecclesiastical compliment-mongers. 

Compliment (kpmpliment), v. [a. F. com- 
plimente-r, {. compliment: see prec. Pronounced 
by some with stress on first syllable ; but the final 
syllable is always clear.] 

1. z#tr. To employ ceremony or formal courtesy 
in act or expression; now only as adso/. use of 
sense 2; ‘to use ceremonious or adulatory lan- 
guage’ (J.). 

(1612-1697 see ComMPLEMENT v. 2.) 1663 CowLry Cutter 
Colman-St. w. viii. 52 My Father sent me in to Comple- 
ment (edd. 1710 e¢fc., compliment), And keep a Prating here. 
1697 Vaxpaucn Relapse «ii, Ha, ha! Your honour’s 
pleased to compliment. 185 Jane Austen Zyzma wt. ii. 
274 Believe me, I never compliment. 1873 Browninc Red 

ott, Nt C. 658 A park—Yes, but @ /"Angdlaise, as they 
compliment ! . 

2. trans. To address or greet with formal ex- 
pressions of civility, respect, or regard; to pay 
a compliment to; ‘to soothe with acts or expres- 
sions of respect’ (J.); to flatter with polite and 
delicate praise. 

(x649-1712 see CoMPLEMENT v. 3. 1668 Pepys Diary 6 
Mar., Being complimented [MS. complemented] by every- 
body wtih admiration. @x680 Burrer Res. (1759) I. 212 
As Roman Noblemen were wont to greet, And compliment 
the Rabble in the Street.] 1735 Beruetey Frecthink, in 
Math, 19 Wks. 111. 310 You are pleased to compliment me 
withdepthofthought, 1828 D'Israeis Chas. /, LH. ix. 207 
The English themselves had been feasted and complimented. 
1838 Exerson Addr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 203 You would com- 
pliment a coxcomb doing a good act, but you would not 
praise an angel. : 

b. Jo compliment away: to do away with, by 
compliments. Zo compliment (a person) into (a 
state), out of (a thing): to bring into, or ‘do’ 
out of, by compliments. 
pees 1S oe Comrrement is 3 b. 2705 Pore Lect. 

‘ycherley 23 June, Complimenting meinto a better opinion 
of my self than I deserve. 1826 Soruxy Vind, Eccl dngh 
360 Prelates. .complimenting away the possessions of their 
Sees to the crown. 

c. fig. 

a 1704 T. Brown Eng, Sat. Wks. (1730) I. 25 Lycambes 
complimented the iambicks of Archilochus. 2710 T. Futrer 
Pharm. Extemp, 287 Lozengis are..fit for delicate nice 
persons, that must have their Palates complimented. 1732 
Law Serious C. xxiii. Ae 2) 469 Everythin that comali: 
ments or flatters your abilities. 1850 Lync Zieo. Trin. vy. 
84 To think we compliment God's heaven by despising his 


3. To congratulate formally (24)on; to flicltate, 
1717 Lapy M. W. Mostacue Leit. II. xliv. 20 She is im- 
mediately complimented upon it by the others, 2863 Gzo, 
Exvior Romola nu, xxvi. (2880) I, 324 He was complimented 
on his opportune service. 1884 f M. Crawroro Rom. 
Singer I. 22, lcomplimented the boy on the great progress 
he had made. 
+b. Formerly also: To offer formal condo- 
lence: cf. compliments of condolence, in the sb. 2b. 

2755 JouNnson, Condoler, onc that compliments another upon 
his misfortunes [altered by Toop to ‘that condoles with’). 

4. spéc. To present (a person) zuzth (a thing) as 
a mark of courtesy; to bestow (a degree, title, 
etc.) in compliment; to manifest courtesy by a 
gift or other favour. 

[2682 Pameaux Lct#, (1875) 125 Ld. Herbert [was] at the 
same time, made Mr’. of Arts. .the University have compli- 
mented him with this degree. 1697-3732 see ComrLeMEeNT 
w 4). 1717 Lavy M. W. Monracue Le##. 11. xliv. 20, I 
was complimented with perfumes. 1742 Fretvine Jos. 
Andrews 1. iv. 30 Bellarmine had complimented her with 
a brilliant from his finger. 1972 Jounson Lett. I. lvi. 
They complimented me with playing the fountain, an 
opening the cascade. x853 Macauray Hist. Lng, U1, 600 
Prince George..fully expected to be complimented with a 
seat in the coach, 

Hence Complimenting vi/, sb. and gph. a, 
Complime‘ntingly adv. 

{x654 Cromwett Sf. 12 Sept. (Carlyle), Not compliment. 
ingly—God_ knows 1] aoe aege Redib, 48, I 
thought you had said, Sir, that we should have done Compli- 
menting. 1817 Keatince Trav. I, 225 After duc..compli- 
anes among the principal personages on each part, we 
proceeded, | * 

Complime‘ntable, a. [f. Compritent v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being complimented. 

1820 Examiner No. 612. 1/2 Something laudable, or at 
least complimentable. .must have been looked for. 

Complimental (kpmplimentil), a. [f. Cont 
PLIMENT sb. -+-AL; practically an altered spelling 
of ComPLEMENTAL, after compliment.) 


. COMPLIN,- 


+ L.- OF the nature of a form or ceremony; formal, 
ceremonial, Ods. - . : 

[2637-1695 sce ComrLemenTat 4.) 1686 F. Srence tr. 
Vavillas Ho. Medici 330 The seven Cardinals. .being there 
under a complimental confinement. 19703 in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. 142 At the distance, I see, by this complimental way 
of treatment, I still am, 1 shall not have time enough in this 
world to get to you. ; 

2. Of the nature of a: compliment or formal ex- 
pression of courtesy ; expressive of or implying 
compliments. arch. and dial. - 

{x603-2703 see CoMPLENENTAL 6} ce 2748 Swirt Hs. 
(1841) II. 237 The highest encomiums are to be looked upon 
as purely complimental. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. fr. 
(1789) I. x. 63 Their language abounds in complimental 
phrases. 19787 Burns Cotier's Sat, Ni. xi, The dame brings 
forth in complimental mood, To Brace the lad, her weel- 
hain’d kebbuck, 2819 T. Hore Avastasits (283x) I. 216 
The complimental epistle. _ ‘ 2 ' 

b. Of persons: Given to paying compliments, 

[1653 Dororny Osporne Le??. (1888) 113 We are certainly 
the most Complementall Couple in England.) a x720 Suer- 
Feo (Dk, Buckhm.) Ws. (1753) II. 213 Being complimentat 
and cringing .. passes with many for feed breeding. 1766 
Forpyce Sern. Yug. Wom. (1767) II. ix. 76 It is your 
smooth, cool, complimental libertines, 

Hence Complimenta‘lity wonce-wd. 

ri H, Waveore Lett, A. Mann, Ss 

+Complimentally (kpmplimerntili), adv. 
Obs. [f. prec, +-L¥2,}° In a complimental man- 
ner; as a matter of form; by way of compliment. 

{2580-1607 see CoMPLEMENTAULY 3.] 2679 Everarp Popish 
Plot 14 Which I conpliesesnally was .. wont to promise 
them I would do, 1680 Hon. Hodge & Ralph 22 To which 
the P complimentaily answers. @ 1691 Boye IVks, 
(1744) EV, Publickly, and but too complimentally, taken 
notice of. 1748 Ricttarvson Claréssa (1811) II. xviii. x27. 

Complimentarily (komplime-ntirili), adv, 
[f. as next +-Ly.2] In a complimentary manner. 

1847 Mepwin Shed/ey 1. 236 ‘ La belle France’ as it has been 
complimentarily styled. 1867 P. Frtzceratp 15 Brooke St. 
1. 104 You must think not very complimentarily of me. 

Complimentariness (kpmplimerntirinés). 
vare. [f, next +-NESS.] Complimentary quality. 

1880 Christy Carew 1. ii, 73 Efforts at jocularity and 
complimentariness. : oa . 

CompHimentasy Cenplawat), a. [£.Cox- 
PLIMENT + -aRY.] pressive of, or conveying, 
compliment ; of the nature of a compliment. 

(1628-1657 see Compresentary A. 2.) 1716 M. Davies 
Ath, Brit., Hist. Oxf. § Camb. 52 Their pretended Friends 
. accidental or complimentary Expressions. 1759 Hurp 
Dial.i, l made complimentary verses on the great lords and 
ladies of the court. 184x D'Isragnr Aszen. Lit. (1867) 

7. That formal complimentary style, borrowed from the 

talians, 2880 L. Sternen Pope iv. 85 Pope's references 
tohis Sovereign were not complimentary, J/od. They have 
received complimentary tickets for the entertainment. 

b. OF persons: Using compliment. ; 

1880 Ouipa AZoths 1. 179, I cannot say that she is com- 
plimentary. . 

Complimenta‘tion. vare. [see + -aTion.] 
Making of compliments, complimenting. 

1834 Beckrorp /taly 11. 173 After a deal of Spagna 
complimentation, _@ 1870 Dickens Mfudjog Papers (2880) 
96 Professors and Members have had balls and soirées and 
suppers and great mutual complimentations, F 

Complimentative (kpmplimentativ), a, rare. 
[f. CoMPLIMENT v. +-ATIVE.] = COMPLIMENTARY, 

1778 Boswet in Burke's Corr. (1844) IL. 208 A singular 
method of beginning a correspondence; and in one sense, 
may not be very complimentative. 

Complimentee*. [f- as prec. + -EE.] 
person complimented. ont 

[x6z0 see Comprementee.] 3876 F. Hatt Eng. Adj. ix 
-able (1877) 12 ‘The complimentee - . could not possibly hear 
of his complimenter’s having found out anything. 

Complimenter (kp'mplimentex). [f. as prec. 
+-ER!3 cf. Fr. complimenteur.] One who com- 
pliments; a, payer of compliments. 

[1620-2680 see CoMrLEMENTER. 1666 Orneny State Lett, 
(1743) II. 63, 1 am_the worst complimenter in the world.] 
1748 Rictarnpson Clarissa (x81x) LI, Ixi. 338 My, compli- 
menters have told me so, 2784 — Graudison I. iit. 13, L 
both despise and fear a very high complimenter. 2876 [see 
Prec]. 1878 Brownise Poets Croisic 30 Being to compli- 
ment the 

Complin, compline (kgmplin). Forms: 
a. 3 cumplie, cumpelie, 4 compli, -pleie; B. 
3 compelin, 5 comepelyn, compelyn; 4-6 
complyn, 4— complin, 7- compline (also 4-6 
complene, § -plenne, 6 -pleyn, -playn, -pleine, 
-pling) ; y.6-9complines. [ME. cxmpize, a. OF. 


couplie, complie, cumplie:—L. compléta (sc..hora), ” 


in mod.F. ‘always pl. complies. The form com- 
peliz, found already in 13th c., later compliz, has 


not been satisfactorily explained: the suggestion ° 


The , 


uke designed And bring the complimenter credit. . 


that it was an adjective form corresponding to a ’ 


L. *complétinus (cf. vespertinus), is phonetically, 
and analogically satisfactory, but still lacks evi- 


dence. In recent times, the plural compéins, after. . 
the Fr. and L. and analogous to mratins, has come 


in, The final ¢ is-modern and unhistorical.] fs 
Jn Catholic ritual: The last service of the day,. 


completing thé sérvices of the canonical hours; - 


also, the hour of that service. ‘ 
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COMPLISH. 


a, @ 1228 Acer. R. 22 Biuore Cumplie, oder efter Uht- 
song, sigged Dirige. /6id. 22 Sigged Credo mit te Pater 
Noster..efter Cumpelie. «a 1300 Cursor MM. 25609 (Cott.) 
At time o compli [Gott. complete, Fairf. compliny. ¢x300 
Beket 2078 The Monekes songe Compli for hit was ne3 Eve, 

. @r225 Ancr, RK. 22 note (MS. C,), Bifore Vchtsong 
& et Compelin; from ouber Compelin oder Preciosa beo 
iscid holded silence. arzz00 Cursor AZ, 1686x (Cott.), Fra 
be middai to complin [v. ~ the complene]. ¢ 3x5 SuoRE- 
HAM 88 At complyn hyt was y-bore T'o the beryynge, That 
noble corps of Jhesu Cryst. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Parson's T. 
312 General confession of Confiteor at masse..and at 
Complyn (z. x. Complyne, Compelyn). ¢ 1420 Lay-Folks 
Afass-bk. 86 York Hours, At our of comepelyn, thei leiden 
hymin graue. x26 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1646, In 
Matyns, pryme, tierce, sext, none, euensonge and complyn. 
x830 Patsor. 182, Les complies ..complayn, the hour of 
+Service that foloweth evynsong. 1782 Priestiey Corrupt. 
Chr, II. 1x, 211 [They] only spake.. between vespers and 
compline, 1832 Sir W. Patmer Orig. Liturg. (1845) 1. i. 
204 Compline or contpletorium, was the last service of the 
day. .first appointed by the zelebrated abbot Benedict. _ 

v. Sf eon Sp. Dict., Compietas, complynes, a piece 
of popish seruice. x625-6 — Ductor, Completes or Con- 
Blines, 2 peece of seruice said in the evening, Euensong. 
3803 Soutney Madoc in W.xv, Between the complines and 
the matin-bell. 873-4 Dixon Tivo Queens 11. xu. iii. 302 
He was never missed from chapel during matins, mass, and 
complines, _ 

b. attrib. 

1480-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 14 At complyn tyme, our lorde 
ihesu cryst..at euen prayed. 1513 DouGLas Aencis xm. 


Prol. 35 The lark discendis from the skyis hycht Singand 
hyr compling sang. 1612 DEKKER [f ¢¢ be not good Wks. 


1873 III, 285 Sing at prime, At euen-song, and at compline 
time. 1647 Crasnaw Poems 178 The complin hour comes 
last, to lus to our own life’s funeral. 1866 Biunt Azmnot. 
Com. Prayer 306 This ancient Compline Psalm, 

Complisant, obs. f. CosPLAIsANT. 

Complise, -iss, obs. forms of CoupLice, 

+Complish, v. Obs. Forms: 4complyssen, 5 
-pl(e)yssh(en, -pleisshe, -pless(h, 5-6 -plish(e, 
6 complissh. [ME. complyss-en, a. compliss- ex- 
tended stem of OF. complir to fill up, fulfil, 
accomplish =Pr. complir, Sp. cemplir, It. compiere, 
compire, repr. (with change of conjugation) L. 
complére to fill up: see CompLere, In later 
times perh. sometimes aphetic for ACCOMPLISH.] 

1, ¢vans. To fill up, fill. 

¢ 1450 Aferdin iv. 6x Who shall fulfille the place that is 
voyde..he that shall a-complysshe that sete must also com- 
plysshe the voyde place at the table that Ioseph made. 

2. To accomplish, fulfil. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 124 Vit chy myhte nat complyssen 
pat they coueyten. ¢ x400 Rot. Rose 2132 To compleys- 
shen and fulfille My comaundementis. ¢ 1430 Pager Roll 
in 3rd Rep. Comm. Hist, MSS. (1872) 279/« The deliv- 
raunce of the seid Duke. .which he compieesed withoute 
other payements. 1526 Pilgy, Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 27 b, 
Whan this mariage..shall be complisshed and performed. 
1587 Turperv. Trag. T.(1837) 117 Lo complishe his request. 
1596 Srenser J”, Q. v. xi, 4r Ye..kept [me] from complish- 
ing the faith which I did owe. 

Hence Co*mplishing v0/. sd. 

1449 Will in Church, Acc. St. George's, Stamford 
(Nichols 1797) 132 Mony..to be bestowed upon the com- 
plishyng and endyng of the said Chirch of Stamford. 7 

+Complishment, Obs. [a. OF. complisse- 
ment: see prec. and -MENT.}] = ACCOMPLISHMENT, 
fulfilment. 

1454 Test. Ebor. U1. 228 Mevable godes +. to be solde for 
the complishmient of this will. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
1, mt, xlvi, The complishment Of his behests. 

+Compliture. Ods. rare. [perh. ad. It. com- 
plitura, {. complires see Compty.] Compliance, 
conformity. : 

@ 1624 Be. M. Sate Sess. (1632) 133 A word is sufficient 
to warne men to keepe their estate by outward compliture. 

Complizant, obs. form of ComPLAISANT. 


+Complora‘tion. Ods. rare. [a. OF. complo- 


vation, ad. L. compliration-em, f. complori-re: see 
next.] United weeping or lamentation. 
xg36 BeLrenpEeN Cron, Scot. (x82x) Il. 417 Seing the 
miserable slauchter..thay fell in gret comploratioun. 
+Complo‘re, v. Obs.~° [ad. L. complora-re, 
f, com- together + dlérdre to bewail.] To bewail 
or weep together. 

1623 in CockeRAM, 2686 in Buount Glossogy, Hence in 
Batrey, Jounson, and mod, Dicts, 
+Complo'se, 22/. @ Obs. vare—1, [ad L. 
complas-us, pa. pple. of conpléd-dre to strike (the 
hands) together,’ f. com- together + dlaudive to 
beat, clap.] Clapped together, put together. 

c.1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1x. 117 And springes feel into oon 
may be complose (L. cousexe}. 

+Complosion, Ods. [f L. type *complosion- 
em, n. of action £. compléd-ére s see prec. and -10N:] 
Concuision, clapping. 

3644 Butwer C/iirol, 176 To compresse the middie-finger 
with the Thumbe by their complosion producing a sound. 
1738 tr. Panctrollus’ Remuut Men, 11. ix, 328 Ringing of 

ells, asoftas it Thunders, for their Complosion and eating 
of the Air. 1729 Suetvocke Artillery 1. 108 Thunder is 


caused by the Complosion of the Air. 
Complot (kemplet),sd. Now rare. In6 -plotte. 
[2. F. complot, 14th c. in Littré, in senses ‘crowd, 


concourse, struggle’, in 16th ¢. ‘combined plan or” 


design’. Of uncertain origin : see Diez and Littré, 
On the surface ‘it. looks like a-compound of com- 
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and Alot; but the latter does not occur in F. in 
a suitable sense (its ordinary meaning being ‘ block 
of wood’, 14th c. in Godef.). Eng. lof in sense 
of complot is of about the same age, and perh. an 
abbreviation of this word. 

In x6-z7th c. poetry, compo? and co*mploé are used in- 
differently: Shaks, and Daniell have both. If A/of was 
shortened from the word, it must have been from com#io't. 
This is the form recognized by Johnson; but soth c. orthoe- 
pists in general have co‘mplot.) . 

A design of a covert nature planned in concert ; 


a CONSPITRCY, a Pror. 

3877 Houwsnep Chron. 11, 573 The disloiall enterprises 
and complots of malefactors. 1588 SHaxs. 77#. A. v. ii. 147 
To Jay a complot to betray thy Foes. 1594 — Rich. ///, 
1. i. 294 Lord Hastings will not yeeld to our Complots. 
2599 HarsneT 4gst. Darel! 12 The Devill and his agents 
conspire in one Complotte against this Mighty work of 
the Lord. 1600 Heyvwoop aud Pt. Edw. 1V, Wks. 1874 1. 
167, I cannot brooke their vile complots, «@ 1734 Nortu 
Exam. mu. vi. § 49 (1740) 459 Demonstrating to open View 
these cursed Stratagems and Complots against the King 
and his Government. 1814 Soutuey Roderick xxii, Just 
Heaven ..hath marr’d Their complots. 1879 Dowpren 
Southey 146 In ‘ dern privacie’ a bold complot was laid. 

Complot (kgmplpt), v. Now rare. Also 6 
complote. [a. F. complot-er, {. complot: see prec.] 

1, zxtr. To combine in a plot ; to plot together. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Sermt. Tim. 531/2 Vhey..are com- 
pains to the wicked & haue comploted with them, 1598 

OWLANDS DLetvay. Christ 19 When she [Jezebel] com- 
plotted for good Naboths ground. 1601 Hotrann Pliny 
xxix. i, They haue complotted and sworne one to another, 
for to murder all Barbarians. _ 1605 Camper Rez, (1637) 52 
He assured himselfe of..the Empire which he then com- 

lotted for. 3268x H. More in Glanvill Sadducismus 10 

‘omplotting with Sharp to murder her. 1704 E. Warp 
Dissenting Hyp. 74 The Gang Complotted more than once. 
@ 1834 CoceriDcE Sonn, Stanhope, The train That sit com- 
plotting with rebellious pride. ‘ 7 

2. trans. To combine in planning or plotting 
(some act, usually criminal); to concert covertly. 

1598 Suaxs. Rich. 17, 1. i. 96 All the Treasons. .Complotted, 
and contriued in this Land. /did. 1. iii. x89 To plot, con- 
triue, or complot any ill, x607 R. Cone Charge Norwich 
Assives 2x There was complotted another Spanish inuasion. 
zgoa C, Mature Magn. Chr. m. 1. App. (1852) The 
Narragansett Indians had complotted the ruine of the Eng- 
lish, 1868 Browninc Ring & Bk. x. 733 Craft, greed and 
violence complot revenge. 

Hence Complo'tted 27/. a., concerted. 

1404 J. Dickenson Arishas (878)78 Complotted practises 
of bloud and reuenge. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's 
Myst. Div. 63 By their so complotted commixture. 

+Complo'tment. Ods. [f. prec. vb. -+-sENT.] 
A plotting together; conspiracy, plot. 

1894 Nasne Vufort. Tran. 8 The King..bolted out the 
whole complotment, 2608 J. Kine Seru. St. Marys 5 Nov. 
33 Their multiplied, variated complotments against hir. 
@ 1624 Be, M. Smita Serm, (632) 40 A bulwarke against 
their seditious complotments, | NNARD tr. Charron’s 
Wisd. m1. iv. vui. § t Faction or confederacy is a com- 
plotment and association, of one ine another, between 
the subjects. 1700 R. laaman Vind. 54 The 
Complotment of her lustful Master and the wicked f udge, 

b. Secret design, plan. 

31660 H. More Afyst. Godl. 1. v. 13 The Divine complot- 
ment was.. That the Eternal Son of God should bemade Flesh, 

Complotter (kgmpletez). [f. prec. +-un1: of, 
Fr. comploteur (16th c.).] One who joins in a 
plot ; a fellow-plotter, conspirator. 

xgg2 Wanner 4/5. Eng, vit. xxxv. (1612) 168 He By his 
Complottors was pretens’te Duke Clarence sonne to be. 1630 
Wanswortn SP, Pilg. iit. 26 Father Gerat, a complotter of 
the Gunpowder Treason. @ re Rowe Fane Shore w. i. 
44 Thou art. .The Patron and Complotter of her Mischiefs. 
1890 Harper's Mag. June 48/1 Thereis. .recognized dishonor 
among small complotters. 

Complotting (kfmplpttin), vi7. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-Incl.] The action of the verb ConPLot, 

x607 St. Trials, Robert Dvewvrie (R.), The treacherous 
complotting and practises of priestes. 1677 GrLpin Demonol, 
(2867) 26 The..complottings, and preparations of men in 
reference _to certain undertakings. 1877 Biackie Wise 
Men 143 Our complotting shall not be in vain. 

Complo'tting, 4//. a. [see -Inc2.}] That 
complots. Hence Complottingly adv. 

1682 22d Plea Nonconf. 44 Lurking Jesuits, and com- 
plotting Papists, 1847 Crate, Complottingly. 

+Complusment, Ofs. ? = CoMPLISHMEN?. 

@ 1628 Preston Mt. Ebal arte ’s a love of com- 
pent when one lusts.. after athing with the whole 

eart. . 

+ Complutense, 2. Ods. =next. 

x62x T. Beprorp Siune unto Death 2 The Complutense 
Edition putteth this downe. 

Complutensian (kpmplzte'nsiin), a. [f. L. 
Complitenst-s pertaining to Complitum & town 
in Spain, now Alcalé de Henares.} Of or be- 
longing to Complutum. Complutensian FPoly- 
got; the earliest complete Polyglot Bible, pub- 
lished at Alcal4 in the early part of the 16th c., 
at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes. 

_ 2660 STm.tINGFL. Jven, 11. ii. § 8 (1662) 168 Following the 
Complutensian copy. 1722 R: Smatsroxs (4¢/e), Enquiry 
into the Authority of the Primitive: lutensian Edition 
of the, New Testament. 1840 Penny Cycl, XVIII 335/2 
s. v. Polygiott, Of the Complutensian Polyglott 600 copies 
only were printed. rane eLearn 

Compluvium (kimpl#vitm). Rom. Antig. 


COMPLY. 


[L. compluvinnt, {. compludre to flow together (of 
rain).] A square opening in the roof of the 
atrium, through which fell the rain-water collected 
from the roof; also the inner square court into 
which the water so collected fell. 

1832 Gri. Pompeiana u. xi. 2 The compluvium of the 
atrium is furnished with the mouths for cisterns. 1859 F. 
Manoney Rel. Father Prout 467 Your traveller proceeded 
towards the compluvium, or open, Laas ag courtyard, 

Comply (ksmplai:), vt Also 7 -ie. [Appears 
first about 1600. In sense 1, it answers to L. com- 
plere to fill up, fulfil, accomplish, Cospiers. 
This verb became in Romanic complire, whence 
It. compire, compiere, Pr. and OF. complir (see 
Coser.isx), all in the original sense. But in OCat. 
complir or Sp. cumplir, the sense underwent the 
development ‘to fill up, make ap what is want- 
ing, satisfy, satisfy the requirements or forms of 
courtesy’ =comply with, in sense 2 below. In this 
latter sense, complire appears to have been adopted 
in 16th c. Italian, by the side of the native conpire 
in the original sense; and the It, was evidently 
the immediate source of our sense 2. (In the 
same way the OCat. or Sp. form and sense of the 
derivative sb. complimento, compliniento, was the 
source of It. complimento, and so of the 16th c. 
F. compliment, and 17th c. Eng. CompLimen?.) 
As to the form of comply cf. Suppiy (L. siup- 
ple-re, It. suppli-re, OF. soupley-er (15th c. sup- 
pleyer, suppléar), late ME. sowplé, 15th ec. sepple, 
supplie, supply. On the model of this, and with 
the same relation of form to L. complere, It. com- 
plire, that sapply bore to supplére, supplire, but 
without the same antecedent history, comply ap- 
pears to have come into use in the end of the 
16th e (OF. compli was by that time obsolete.) 
In the sense-development in English there has 
been a tendency to association with PLy, Fr. pirex, 
L. plicére to bend, so as to make ‘bending to 
the will of another’ a more prominent part of the 
notion: cf. esp. CoMPLIAN?.] 

I. +1. trans. To fulfil, accomplish. Obs, rare. 

1604 Suaxs. Oth. 1. iii. 264, 1..beg it not ‘To please the 
pallate of my Appetite : Nor to comply with heat the yong 
affects In my defunct and proper satisfaction. #3034 
?Cuapman Rev. //onour ii, Gentle Abrahen, | am grieve: 
my rr cannot comply my promise, : 

IL. To be complaisant, accommodating, com- 
pliant. 

Mostly zafy., const. with; to comply with is equivalent 
to a transitive verb, and has the indirect passive, Zo de 
complied with, But the absolute use is also frequent. _ 

+2. tutr. ‘To use compliments, or ceremonies, 
or kind offices’ (Florio); to observe the formalities 
of courtesy and politeness; to ‘do the civil or 
polite’ (wth any one) [ = It. complire con alcuno, 
Sp. camplir con alguno|. Obs. 

x602z Suaus. Ham. i. ii, 390 Gentlemen, you are welcom 
to Elsonower: your hands, come: The appurtenance of 
Welcome, is Fashion and Ceremony. Let me comply with 
you inthe Garbe, lest my extent to the Players. .should more 
appeare like entertainment then yours. /d/d. v. ii 195 He 
did Complie with his Dugge before hee suck’t it, 1628 
Dicpy Voy. Aledit. 69 Who related to me_how pe 
Signior Bego had complyed with him. 1639 Futter Holy 
War tu. xxviii. (1647) 80 Some weeks were spent in comply- 
ing, entertainments, and visiting holy places. 

8. To be complaisant wzth, make oneself 
agreeable ¢o (persons), in conduct or action; to 
accommodate oneself to the desires or wishes of : 
the notion of politeness often passing into that of 
obsequiousness or servility. Ods. 

@ 1631 Donne Let#. (1651) 151 If at any time I should 
chance, to failin complying with you as duly as I ought. 
1648 Evetyn Mem, (1857) I1I. 20 They will forthwith 
comply in all respects to their masters the army. 1676 
Ernerence Alan of Mode wu. iii, Willing to flatter and com- 
ply with the Rich, 2683 R. SHELDON in Wood Lé/e (1848) 
2s2 If such a ciuility..may bee, at any time, seruiceable to 
you, I shall bee glad to comply with you. 

sol, a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 49 Then we 
are not to doubt how such a man would comply, and learn 
the way of progression. hs 

+b. trans. To comply away: to lose or forfeit 
by complaisance. Ods. 

2643 Burroucues Z£xf. Hosea i. (2652) 15 Many have 
-.sought to comply with people so long till they have com- 
plyed away all their faithfulness and conscience. ; 

+4. tnutr. To comply with: to accommodate, 
suit, adapt, or conform oneself to (circumstances, 
occasion, etc.). Ods. 

1642 R, Carrenter Exgerience ur. vii. 106, 1 doe most 
humbly yeeld up my selfe, to comply with the ranke and 

wality in which I am by Thy royall appointment. 1649 
OMWELL Lez. Ixvii. 19 Fai , Let me know wherein I may 
comply with your occasions and mind. ¢ 1660 WALLER 
Poens,To King, The rising sun complies with our weak 
sight. .As ‘tho’ He knew what harm his hasty beams would 
do. x692 Locke Zane. § 120 Happy are they who meet 
with civil People, who will comply with their Ignorance, 
and help them to get out of it. ie 

“+b. To countenance; to conform to (opinions’ 
customs; etc.). Obs. (exc. as blended with 5, as 
if=To fulfil the requirements of custom, etc.) 


COMPLY. 


1635-Go Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 28/2, I pronounce 
you the best of Tyrants; but to return to Athens I think 
not fitting, lest I incur blame. . by returning, I shall comply 
with thy actions. x169r Ray Creatiou 1, (1704167 To compl 
with the common and receiv'd Opinion. 1716-x8 Lapy M. 
W. Montacue Leéz. I. x, ? Iven the.. hen herself 
is obliged to comply .. with these absurd fashions. 17 
Sutuvan View Nt. Il. 435 He ..complied with all the 
customs peculiar to the priesthood, ¥ as 

te. absol. To conform religiously or politically. 
(Cf. CompLter 2b.) Ods, 

1681 Serm. Coron. Chas. [1 in Phenix 1. 25 Such as are 
compliers, who cannot act because they have a purpose to 
comply. 1654 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 157 By such things 
have men lost their consciences and honours, by complying 
upon such notions as these are. 

5. To act in accordance with, and fulfilment of, 
wishes, desires, requests, demands, conditions, or 
regulations; to fulfil the wishes or requirements 
of; to yield, accede, or consent to. 

+a, Formerly: To comply wth a person. 
(The construction being as in 3.) Ods. 

31674 Owen Holy Spirit (2693) 82 The Reason why he 
should be complied withal and believed in. 1764 Gotps3t, 
Lett. Hist, Eng. (x72) I. 8. 


Becket declare 
ance for having complied with the king. 


b. Now: To comply with a person’s desires, 
requests, requirements, conditions, etc. Also pre- 
dicated of actions, arrangements, and the like. 
(This and c are the only surviving uses.) 

16g0 Sir E. Nicxoras in MV. bis athe (1886) I. 210 How 
reddy we are to comply with his desire. 1726 Gay Fadles 
1.1. 8 A Hare, who in a civil way, Comply’d with ev'ry 
thing. 1799 Med. Frul, TI. 387 It is with plese comply 
with your request. 1841-4 Emerson £ss, Prudence Wks, 
(Bohn) I. 93 To seek health of body by complying with 
physical conditions. 2885 Law Times LXXIX. 1713/2 
Contracts .. which do not comply with the requirements of 
Leeman’s Act. 

e. absol. 

1671 Micron Samson 1408 Yet this be sure, in nothing to 
comply Scandalous or forbidden in our law. 1678 Butler 
Hud. iii. 547 He that complies against his will Is of his 
own opinion still! 1698 Tate & Brapy Ps. xciii. 3 God 
above can still their Noise, And make the angty Ben com. 
ply. 1856 Froupe //ist, Ang. (1858) I. iv. 359 The clergy 
with a bad grace complied. 1874 Green Short Hist, iv. 
§ 5 (1882) 202 It was only after a long and obstinate struggle 
that Edward was forced to comply. 


+d. To comply fo: To accede, consent, or 


agree to, Obs. 

1670 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 407 To which request of the 
young Princes ’.. the holy St. Ceadda readily complyed. 
1672 Manvec Reh. J'ransp. 1. 223, Many a fair declaration 
«to which nevertheless the Conscience of our Church hath 
not complyed. 1707 Lurracuc Bricf Red. (1857) VI. 165 
The ig Sweden .. entertained him at dinner, and com- 
plied to his requests. 

te. with infinitive. Obs. 

1gog Strvve Ann. Ref. I. vii. ros They resolved .. not to 
comply to take the oath of supremacy to the Queen, nor to 
renounce all foreign jurisdiction. 1710 E. Warp Brit. 
Aiudib. 130 Because he can’t Comply To pin his Faith upon 
aly. 291g M. Davies Ath, Brit. 1. 166 paiseherp the 
only one of Queen Mary's Bishops that would comply to 
Crown Queen Elizabeth. _ r725 Porn Odyss. x. 30 Then first 
my eyes, by watchful toil opprest Comply'd to take the 
balmy gifts of rest. 

+ 6. To agree, accord with or together. Obs. 

1645 Pacitt fleresiogr. (1662) 69 ‘The separatists do 
comply in_many things with the anabaptists. 2655 HH, 
VaucHan Silex Scint. mt. 245 And on our hills, where health 
with height complied. 1656 Cowtey Davidefs ut. 718 So 
complyed Saul’s Envy with her Hate, 1655 H. More 
Antid. Ath. u. iv, Such a train of Causes so fitly and con- 
gruously complying together, 

tb. Zo comply with: To ‘agree with’, suit, 

1626 Ar.espury Passion-serut, 20 How could it comely 
with Gods Sonne to be subjected to that vengeance which 
was prepared for devills | x6go Futter oe 1. 76 Such 
movable habitations [tents] comply best with military men. 
1662 — Worthies (1840) II. 31a The soil..well complied 
with the nature of this plant. 1682 H. 


his repent- 


fore Arnot. 
Glanvill’s Lux 0. 48 Ifthe Preexistence of souls comply 
with the Wisdom, Justice and Holiness of God. 

+ 7. trans. To bring into accord or accordance; 
to conform zo. Obs. 

3642 Forrer Holy & Prof. Si. m, xix. (R. Supp.), He is 
2 good time-server, that complyes his manners to the several 
ages of this life. @z649 Drums. or Hawrn. Poents Wks, 
(1711) 50/2 To my sad tears comply these notes of yours. 
768 Prrrus Fleta Min. 1. Ded. Whereas the Original of 
Erckern's 5 Books hath no Coma's..I have comply’d them 
to our way of Orthography. 

+8. zutr. To enter into agreement with, ally 


oneself, confederate. Ods. 

1646 Buck Rich. LIT, 1. 9 The famous Pyrate, Thomas 
Nevill, alias Faulkonbridge, Earle of Kent, with whom 
complyed Sir Richard de Nevill, Earle of Warwicke. ax655 
Be, Goooman Cr. Yas. I, 346 He went to several Catholic 
ambassadors .. and began to comply with them. 1651 Ta- 
Tuam Distr. State v.i. Wks. (1879) 108 Agathocles .. com- 
plicd With th’ soldiery..to put the magistrates to death. 

+9, Of a thing: To adapt itself to, so as to 
coincide in size or shape zwzth (fo); to fit, 

1676 Wortince Cyder (169%) 141 If the Corks are steep’d 
in scalding Water. .they will comply better with the Mouth 
of the Bottle. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 40 You must file 
away your Work. till the whole side be wrought to comply 
with the adjoining side of the Square. did. x8x A tht 
String. .will not comply closely to a piece of Work of small 
Diameter, 1704 Switt Batt, Bks., His crooked Leg, and 
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hump Shoulder, which his Boot and Armour .. were forced, 


to comply with, and expose. 2704 Hranne Duct. Hist. 
Qzrp lex ‘This oblig’d the Jews to make their Year comply 
with the Solar Year, by Intercalations as above-said. 


“+10. Zo comply with: see quot. Obs. rare. 

e720 W. Gisson Farrier's Dispens. 1. i. 730 25 ’Tistoo 
costly a Medicine for Horses of small value, but to those of 
a high Price, it may be complied with to extraordinary good 
purpose in the Manege. , 

+ Comply, 2.2 Obs. rare. [app. £.L. complicare ; 
cf, apply, repr. L. applicare, ey 

. trans. To compose by intertexture. 

ex6xx Cuapman Jiiad xxiv. 44 All his nerves being 
naturally complied Of eminent strength. 

2. To enfold, embrace. on 

1648 Herricr Hesfer., Appar.of Mistr. 40 Ovid, by Whom 
Pan yarn sits, er geen om Witt yvorie late his 
laureat head. Jb:d., Oberon’s Pal.g8 A rug of carded wooll 
.-seem’d to Comply, Cloud-like, the daintie Deitie, 

Complyance, -ant, -er; see ComPLi-. 

Complying (kpmpleiin), vd. sd, [f. Coxrty 
v..+-1ne!,] The action of the vb. Comrzy. 

1639 [see Compy! 2}. JZod. His complying did him no 
credit. 

Comply-ing, #//. 2. [f. as prec. + -Ine2.] 
That complies. 

+1. Accordant, agreeing, consistent. Ods. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psenud. Ep. ww. v. 187 We cannot dis- 
cover a distinct and complying account, for we finde not that 
Horses, Buls, or Mules, are generally stronger on this side, 

2. Yielding or disposed to yield to the wishes of an- 
other, to influence, etc. ; compliant ; complaisant. 

1667 Fravet Saint Indeed G75) 6 His complying will 
{becomes} full of rebellion and stu! ness, 1670 BAxTER 
Cure Ch, Div. Pref. 1. § 6 He is a lukewarm temporizing 
complying man-pleaser. 1709 Swirt Adv. Relig., A pru- 
dent, complying, affectionate wife. W. Tooke Life 
Cath, 1/, 111. 425 An eloquent, complying, and ambitious 
man. 1848 Macautay Hist. Zug. Il, 19 The Commons 
were in a less complying m 

+3. Physically yielding ; pliant. Obs. 

2774 Goinsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. iv. 16 Considerable 
effects. .upon so complying a substance. 

Hence Comply ingly adv., compliantly. 

1654 H. L’Esrrance Chas. J (1655) 77 The Parliament 
seemed..as complyingly disposed as could be wished. 

Comply-ment, obs. f. CoPLimEnt, sd, 

Complyn, obs. f, ComPLin. 

Complyss(en, -yssh(e(n, var. ff, Comprise. 

Compo (kp'mpo), a shortened form of the words 
composition, composite, in technical or vulgar use. 

1. = Composition 20, stucco, cement. Carvers’ 
compo: a mixture of whiting, resin, and glue, used 
instead of plaster of Paris for wall and cornice 
omamentation. Also attrib, 

1823 P. Nicnotsox Pract. Build. 390 Compo, or Coupos 
--implies the materials with which Roman or any other 
similar cement is composed, 184x Lytron Mé. § Aforu. 11. 
v, Beneath a com ico. . which adorned the physician’s 
door. 1860A// ¥Y. Round No. 53. 60 A vulgar compo para- 
pet and cast-iron railing. 1881 Afechanic § 1375 ‘The coat. 
ng of compo or stucco with which a wall is covered. 

. A metallic composition for ornaments, etc. 

1879 C. Hisas Ferellery in Cassell’s Techn, Educ. IV. 
308/r Honest brass, dignified sometimes with more high 
sounding names, and technically known as 'compo’. 

3. The composition used for making printers’ 
inking-rollers. 

4. a. A composition paid bya debtor. b. ‘The 
monthly pie of wages paid to a ship’s com- 
pany’ (Adm. Smyth Saz/or’s Word-tk.). 

5. atirit, = Cosrrosire 6 b. 

1878 F. Witutams Jfidl. Rail. 666 The compo bogie 
carriages of Mr. Clayton. 

Hence Compo z. ¢razs., to cover with ‘compo’ 
(sense I). 

1809 Europ. Mag. LV. 21 Persons may have the front of 
their houses compo'd, 

Compodor(e, var. of ComPRADOR, 

+ Compo'litize, v. Obs. nonce-wd. trans. To 
combine in citizenship. 

1647 Warn Siutp, Cobler 22 To compolitize such a multi- 
monstrous maufrey of heteroclytes. 

+Compo'nderate,v. Obs. [f. rare L. contpon- 
derére.| intr, To weigh or be weighed together. 

1609 T. Hiccons in T. Morton Ansa. Higgons 4 'The one 
may componderate with the other. 3623 in Cockeram. 

Comporne, v. Obs. [ad. L. compondcre to 
put together, compose, settle, etc., f. com- to- 
gether + Zdndre (:—fosnere) to place, put. In 
early use, perth. sometimes to be referred to OF. 
compondre, pr. pple. componant, whence compottne, 
Compounp. It continued to be used, esp. in 
Scotland, in senses regularly taken up by Com- 
PouND and Compose: cf, the analogous Se. depone, 
Ppropone, repone, etc., also the literary Zostpone.] 
“L. tvans. To make up (of parts); to compose. 
-3398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. m1. i. (Tollem. MS,), His 
parties of be whiche he is made and componed [compositus 
est), 1562 Leicn Armorie (x597) 11 Of so bright a hewe, 
being componed: for iis tendo ot two bright colours, which 
is Redde and Yellowe. _ 38: Bawey Festus xix. 61/2 
‘Whose soul's componed Of diverse powers and passions, 
-2.. To make up or compose rhetorically. 

2393 Gower Conf. III. 138 How Tullius his rhetorique 
Componeth. 


COMPONIST. 
8. To put together, assemble. -” 


x6rz M. Riwey Afagn. Bodics 2 This stone will attract, 
hold, disperse, and compone like a little earth other lesse 
Magnets. noe a 7 

4. To compose or settle (differences, troubles, 
etc.) ; to put in order, adjust. . 

2523 Worsky in Fiddes Lie ii. (1726) 69 Thereby to com- 
pone and order their great Causes and “Affairs. re4r St.” 
Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 669 Some difference .. whiche he 
trusted shulde be -nowe well pacified, and shortelie com- 
poned. regs Br. Garpiner in Ellis Orig. Let?. 1. 146 I. 
209 The Kynges Majestie hath, by the inspyracyon of the 
holy Ghost, componed all maters of Religion. ‘1596 Dat- 
RYMPLE tr. Leséie's Hist. Scot. 11. (1887) 132 Quhen al things 
in yrland war weil componed, 


b. To compose oneself, one’s gesture, etc. 


zg9x Bruce rx Sev. Sija (Jam.), To compone thy.ges- 


ture, and refraine thy tongue. 5; 

5. intr. To make an arrangement, settlement, or 
bargain ; to compound with debtors or offenders. 

1478 Pasion Lett. U1. 217 If ye myght compone with hym 
or he wyst what the valew wer, it wer the better. 1538 
Letaxno /tix. V. 93 The Menne of the Wichis componid 
with the Abbay that ther should be no Salt made, 1582-8 
Hist. Jas. VI (1804) 239 He hade his interpretors, quha 
componit with ail pairttes according to his awin directioun, 

6. To make composition (for a debt, offence, or 
privilege) ; to compound. 

¢1460 Henryson Mor. Fables, Tale of Dog x26 Slave sall 
he be, or with the Juge compone. cx56s INDESAY (Pit- 
scottie) Chron. Scot. (x814) I. 20 He [the Governor] com- 
pelled thame to compone for thamselfis. @ 2639 Sporriswoop 
Hist. Ch. Scot. v. (2677) =73 People of all sorts being forced 
to compone and redeem themselves. 1645 Bamuie Leff. 
(1841) II. 320 If we be not willing to compone in what tearms, 
both for religion and state, they please. 

Componé, compony, a. Her. [a. OF. com- 
pound, also couponné, coponnd, copené in same 
sense. Variously referred to L. componére, and 
OF. copon, coupon piece, portion, splinter.] Com- 
posed of a row of squares of two alternate tinc- 
tures ; called also gobonated. 

1592 BosseweLt 4 rmorie uu. 35 With a Batune componie 
d'Argent and Gules. 1661 ‘oncax Sth. Gentry wi. 7 
Those fields that are bordered about .. having only two 
tracks of checkeres, are called Compone. 1766 Porny Her. 
Gloss., Compony, a Word applied to a Bordure, Pale, Bend, 
or other ordinary, made up of squares of alternate metals 
and Colors, 1864 Boutett Heraldry Hist. & Pop, xv. § 21 
{ed. 3) 2x5 A bordure compon¢e or and az. 

+ Compo'ned, #//. z. Obs. In Sc. compornit. 
[f Comrons v.+-ED1.] a. Compounded, com- 

ound; b. Composed, settled, orderly; e@. Col- 

ocated, associated ; A. Her.= Componss. 

ge J. Vaus Rudin, Gram. Ddiiij 6 (Jam.), Ane sympil, 
and ane componit, and ane decomponit. 1528 Payner 
Salerne’s Regii. Fij b, There is a diuersite in an egge 
touchynge his componde partis. .yolke,.white. 1536 Brt- 
LENDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 129 A! pepill that is componit 
and honest. 16r0 Guitum Her, (1679) 19/1 He beareth 
Azure, a Bordure counter-componed, Or and Gules; which 
is. compounded of these two colours counterly placed. [1706 
in Priutips; and in Jater Dicts.J 

Compo'nency. 7are. [f. Component: see 
-ENoy.] Component quality ; composition. : 

1750 Warpurton Fuliarz u. iii, Wks, 1812 VIII. 125 The 
componency of that lightning which produces such an effect. 
38: @ Ruskin Mod. Paint, IIL, iv. x. § er Ridding us of the 
old fallacies and componencics. : 

Component (kgmpéunént), a. and sb. [ad. Li 
comiponent-ent, pr. pple. of componére to compose] 

A. adj. Composing, constituting, making up, 
constituent. - 

1664 Power Ex, Philos. 1.57 Camphire. .spends itself by 
continually eMuviating its own Component Particles. 1975 
T. Suertwwan Art Reading 102 Words, as distinguished from 
their component letters or syllables. 1814 Soutiey Roderick 
xxiii, Thy component dust. 1863 H. Cox Justit. 4 The se- 
poe of government into its two component parts, Legis- 

ature and the Executive, x87z Locxyzr Elem, Astron. 
xlviti, The brilliancy of the component stars is nearly equal, 

B. sb. +1. ?One who makes composition; a 
compounder, Ods. : : 

1563 Br, Grinnat in Ads. Parker's Corres. (1853) 196 If, 
because the Queen’s Majesty .. pardoned the components, 
that sum be now cast into the arrearages, . 

2. A constituent element or part. 

Logically applicable only in plural to the whole of the 
elements or parts ofa compound body; but in practice each , 
element is called @ component. sa oN 

1645 Dicay Of Afan's Sout x, § xo. Single apprehen- 
sions (being] the components of judgments. 1754 JonNson 
Pref, Eng, Dict., Compounded or double, words [which] 
obtain a signification different from that which the com- 
ponents have in their simple state. 1836 Lyrron Athens, 
(x837) I. 46x Revenge made a great component of his 
character. 1860 Tynpatt Glac.t. v. 38 ‘Ihe red com- 
ponent of this light is, as it were, abstracted from it. 

Compone‘ntal, «. [f prec. + -at.] Of or. 
pertaining to components, . 

1874 Lewes Probi, Life § Af, I. 98 All quantitative rela- 
tions are componental ; all qualitative relations elemental, ..: 

Compong: see Compounn sd,2 : Bs 

+Componist. Ods. [ad. med.L. componista, f. 
componére to compose : see -IsT, So G. componist.] 
A musical composer. ° - Pe es pe Aes 

x609 Dow.anp Ornith, Micro?. 21 Not to be vsed in any 
plaine Song, yet worthy.to be knowne by componists. © - 

Componit, Sc. f. Componrzp, Obs, . tae eo 


COMPONITION. 


-+Componi-tion. 5S. Obs. = Compostrion, 
s14gt: Acta Audit. 152 (Jam.) The said George lord Setoun 
had «maid componitioune for the gudis spuilyeit. 
_*Componitour, Sc. Ols. ‘[f. Compone v.] 
‘= Composer (of quarrels); ComPOUNDER. 

"3493 Alcta Audit, 176 (Jam.) Jugis, arbitouris, arbitratouris, 
& amiable componitouris, equally chosin betuix the saidis 

artis, 2535 Sc. Acts Fas. 7 (1814) 345 It sall nocht be 
esum to the thesaurare and componitouris..to compone or 
fyne. . with the brekaris of the saidis actis for lesse than, etc. 


Compony: see Cosrons. 

+ Compo-pe. Obs. zonce-wd. [f. Com- + Pore.) 
A fellow-pope, a colleague in the papal office. 

1689 Baxter Acy Cath. xviii. 77 One [pope]. . being 2udis 
iiterarnuim, was fain to get another compope to say his offices. 
> Comport (kgmpoest), v. (ad. L. comporta-re 
to carry together, and I, comeport-er to endure, 
bear, suffer, conduct’ (oneself), behave: the L, f. 
com + portare to carry.] 

+1. trans. To bear, endure; to tolerate. Ods. 

588 A, Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 173 We that ar stark 
(sayes the apostle) man comport the imbecillitie of the waiker. 
1s97 Dantet Civ. Wares 1. \xx, The malecontented sort, 
That. .never can the present state comport. @ 16r9 — Col/. 
FTist, Eng. (1626) 129 A Queene Dowager of England... 
could not comport a superior so neare her doore. 1667 G. 
Dicsy Elviva un. in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 25 How does that 
noble beauty..Comport her servile metamorphosis? 1716 
M. Davins Athen. Brit. mm. Pallas Angel. 31 Whose Neces- 
sities they are oftentimes as far from. . Bearing or Comport- 
ing. 1818 Coresrookr Odlig. & Contracts I. 70 Words 
taken in a sense which they comport, 

+b. To bear, suffer, allow, permit zat. Obs. 

1616 Brent tr. Sa7pz’s Hist. Council Trent (1676) 662 The 
time did not comport that the course of divine matters .. 
Should be hindred by humane contentions. 1646 F. Haw- 
Kins Fouth's Behav. iii. § 2 (1663) 14 Amongst them the cus- 
tome doth comport in certain places that they Zio one 
another more freely. ; 

+2. intr. Zo comport with: to bear with, put up 
with, tolerate, endure, suffer, Ods. 

1s6s Sin W. Cecit in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 172 II. 296 She 
.-prayeth hir Mats here to comport with hir untill she will 
send on of hirs hyther. @166r Funver Worthies u.9 Being 
unable to comport with his Oppression. 1679 in Gutch 
Coll, Cur. 1.274 If the University of Oxford. .were to com- 
port with the privileges granted before to the King's Printers, 
31697 R, Peirce Bath Mem. 1, xi, 242 She needed both drink- 
ing, bathing, and pumping, but had not Strength to comport 
with either, 85x CartyLe Sterling mt v, (1872) 214 The 
say -could at any rate comport with no long absence. 

+b. vefl. in same sense. Obs. rare. 

1688 Futter Ch. Hist. ut. i. § 2 Many.. Bishops .. unable 
to Comport themselves with his harshness .. quitted their 
preferments. i 

3. vef#. To conduct or behave oneself; to act in 


a pevealie manner, to behave. Also ¢vazsf. 

1616 Lane Sq7-'s Tale x1. 53 How thwhole court of knightes 
gann them comport in glorious wellcoms. 1669 WoopHEAD 
St. Teresa 1. iti, 20 He comported himself with extra- 
ordinary courage. 31830 Herscuen Sind. Nat. Phil. 314 
The heat which mecompenies the sun’s rays comports itself, 
in all respects, like light. 1858 Jas. Martingau Stud, 
Christianity 221 It would be curious to know how the 
Christians ‘comported themselves when the priest of the 
Sun became monarch of the world. 

+4. intr. (for ref.) To behave. Ods. 

1616 Lane Sg7.'s Tale x1. 233 Wheare they with goodliest 
complementes comported. 1663 R. Hawkins Youths Behav. 
xoo Comport, to compose the gesture. 1673 Rules of Civility 
ix. 86 How we are to Comport in our Congratulations and 
Condolements with great Persons, @1734 Nortu Lives(1826) 
TEL, 37, cannot say how he would have comported under it. 

+b. Zo comport with: to deal with, treat. Obs. 
x678 tr, Machiavelli's Prince xv.Wks. 219 In what manner 
a prince ought to comport with his subjects. 1689 Dial. 
betw, Timothy § Titus 11 Now how do you Comport with 
it in your Practice ? ‘ ‘ 

5. intr. Zo comport with; to agree with, accord 
with ; to suit, befit. 

xs89 R. Bruce Exhort. 2 Tim. ii. (Wodrow) 375 Sik a 
meaning as the words may bear, and as their signification 
may comport with. 1603 Danie. Def. Rhime (1717) 31 A 
Tragedy would indeed best comport with a Blank Verse. 
1685 Evetyn Mfrs. Godolphin, How her detachment from 
Royall servitude would comport with her. 1734 Watts 
Relig. Fav. (1789) 214 They do all that nature and art can do 
to comport with his will. “2884 Sreepy Sort xvi. 288 Such 
wholesale slaughter dees not comport with our opinion as 
to what really constitutes sport. 

+8. trans. ?To befit, or ?to bearupon. Obs. rare. 

1604 Drayton Moses 1, What respects he the negociating 
Matters comporting emperie and state? - 

+7. dz. To carry or bring together, collect. 
Obs. rare. 

1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Mon. 40 The materialls were 
comported from the Gentiles. | 1660 [see Comrortation}. 

+8. Zo comport the pike: to carry it grasped 
near the middle and pressed to the right side of the 
body, with the point raised. Ods. 

. See description and figure in Pistofilo, Oplomachia (1621), 
where this ‘modo’ is said to be new, and practised by some 
French captains, particularly those of the King’s Guard; 
also in Alfieri Le Picea (x64x) 16 ‘Come porti Ia picca il 
Capitano.. (In neither of these is any particular name ap- 
plied to this ‘modo'.)' The mode of coming to the ‘com- 
port’ is fully described in The Perfection of Military Dis. 
cipline after Newest Methods (1690) p. 24. ne 

7635-43 Barripre A722, Discéf. exiii. (1661) 150 Comporting 
your Half-pikes martching, is to be understood, when you 
martch under Trees, or some such place where they cannot 

be oreoe * ene: 1634 Pegcuam Compl, Gent. (2661) 

OL. . Ss : 
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299 Postures for the Pike. (3) Shoulder. (6) Port your Pikes. 
(17) Comport your Pikes. (28) Order your Pikes. 1650 R. 
Exton Avt ALzlit. viii. (1668) 6 The comporting of the Pike 
is only useful to the souldier marching up a hill; for if then 
he should be shouldered, the butt-end of the Pike would 
always be touching of the ground. 1688 J... Art of War 7 
Captains and Lieutenantsare to carry their pikes comported. 

+ Comport (kgmpGe'st), sb.4 Obs. fa. obs. ¥. 
comport, {. coneporter to CoMport. But in sense 1 
taken immediately from the Eng. verb.] 

1. The action or position of comporting a pike: 


see Comport v. 8. 

1638 BarrirFeE Mil. Discip. ii. (1643) 9 From Comport, 
Cherke, or Traile. 1650 ‘e Bure Pe Mie 1. iii, ont 
the Comport charge to the Front, Right, Left, Reer. 
Perfection Milit. Discip. 24. 

2. Behaviour, comportment. 

1660 Jer. Tavior Worthy Commun, Introd. 1x Our com- 
port and conversation in and after it [the Holy Commu- 
nion), a@x7oo Dryven /adles, Cey-x & Alcyone 41, I know 
them well, and mark’d their rude comport. 

Co'mport, 50.2 [app. a corrupt spelling of com- 
pote, short for couspote-dish, or for compotier.] A 


dessert dish raised upon a stem or support. 

1881 Porcelain WWks., Worcester 7 Comports for dessert 
services, 1883 Daily News 18 Dec. 3/7 The dessert service 
of Crown Derby china which is to be presented to Mr. 
Gladstone .. consists of 26 pieces—18 plates and eight com- 
ports. 

+Compo'rtable, ¢. Ods. [f. Comporr v. + 
-ABLE.] 

1, Capable of being borne or endured ; tolerable, 


bearable. 

1599 Minsutu Sf. Dict., Comportible, tolerable, comport- 
able, to be borne withall, 1636 Featiy Clawis Azyst. xxxiii. 
464 To prove that... Religions differing in substantial points 
are comportable in the same kingdome. 1665 J. Matt Offer 
F. Help iti, Expected evils are the more comportable. @ 1693 
Uroqunart Rabelais mi. xxxviii, 319 Comportable fool. 

2. ? Accordant, consistent. 

1624 Wotton Elem. Archit. (J.), Casting the rules and 
cautions of this art into some comportable method. 

Hence Compo‘rtableness, endurableness. 

1642 Consid. Dutics Prince § People 18 In every one of 
them the comportablenesse and stability depended onely on 
the well regulating of the Soveraigne power, 

+ Compo'rtance. 0s. [f. Comronry. + -aNnce.] 

1. Carriage, bearing, behaviour, manner of con- 


ducting oneself; (esp. in a favourable sense). 

xg90 SPENSER J’. Q. 11. i. 29 Goodly comportaunce each to 
other beare, And entertaine themselves with court’sies meet, 
1630 Lane Sox's Tale p. 144 nole, Now Orbell .. him bore 
with such substancial comportance. 1644 J. Goonwin /uzoc. 
Triumph. To Rdr. x A man of no benevolous or friendly 
comportance with those, to whom he. .speaketh, 

2. Agreement, accordance ; compliance. 

1648 J. Goopwin Right $ Might 4x Calvin's apprehensions 
are of best comportance with the words. ax1665 — Filled 
ww. Spirit (1867) 263 The word signifieth, let your yielding- 
ness, or comportance and compliance, be known unto all men. 

+Comporta'tion. Os. [ad. L. comportation- 
em, n. of action f. comportare: see ComMPorT and 
-ATION.] The action of bringing together or col- 
lecting ; concer. a collection. 

1633 T. Avams E-xA. 2 Peter iii. 2 The evangelical hand 
of comportation. 1655 Br. Richarpson O. 7% 303 (T.) A 
collection and comportation of Agur’s wise sayings. @ x660 
Wnuarton Fasts & Fest. Wks, (1683) 11 The Feast of Com- 
port[at]ion of Wood..in memory of the wood comported, or 
brought for perpetual Nourishment of the Holy Fire, 

Comporter (kgmpoester). [f. Com-+ PorrEr.] 
(See quot., and FELLOWSHIP.) 

1883 Morn, Post 22 Dec. 3/1 The plaintiff .. was a fellow- 
ship porter, and.. applied to be .. a comporter, which was a 
superior rank in that body. 

+ Compor'tioner, Ods. [f. Con-+ Porrioner.] 
One of a number who share together; = Cost- 
PARCIONER. 

1609 Sxene Reg. Maj. 28 Gif ane heretage .. perteines to 
divers and sundrie heires, as comportioners thereof. 1706 
tr. Dupin's Ecel, Hist. 16th c. WI. 1v. xx. 359 In all Cathe- 
dral Churches, every Canon or Comportioner shall be obliged 
to be in a certain order, either Priest, Deacon, or Sub- 
deacon. 

Comportment (ksmpi~stmént). Now rare. 
[a. F. comportement bearing, behaviour, f. com- 
porter: see -MENT.] 

1. Personal bearing, carriage, demeanour, deport- 
ment ; behaviour, outward conduct, course of action. 
+ Formerly also in 2/,, Proceedings, conduct. 

1599 Sanpys Lvvopae Spec. 152 Urban VIII .. very mag- 
nificall and ceremonial! in his outward comportment. 1605 
CampEN Rem. 213 Whosoever will .. consider the_comport- 
ment of the English Nation. 163t WEEVER Ane, Fun. Aton, 
157 The better to maintaine their high state and comporte- 
ment. 1647 CLARENDON Contemp. Ps. Tracts (1727) 468 He 
will... make his comportment fuller of decency and majesty. 
16go HowEtt Afasanzellot, 126 The causes of his tyrannicall 
comportments, , 1756 W. To-pervy Two Orphans I, 96 His 
Christian and religious comportment in his sickness. 

+b. So C. of oneself, of one’s body. Obs. 
- 1637 Divine Lover 16 Exacter obseruance of our Regular 
Discipline, and other good externe comportment of our- 
selues, 1663 CowLey Fie College, A graceful comportment 
of their-bodies. - 
- te. Dealing with a person. Obs. :' 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 272 A Summary of our 
Comportment with all others of our own’ kind. «1734 
Noatn Lives (1826) 1. v. 132 A due account of his nearer 
comportment with his Majesty upon the subject of the new 


1690 


COMPOSE. 


methods. 1736 Carre Orionde Il, 25 As to his comport- 
ment with Clanricarde Taaffe and the Irish. 
d. Of a thing: ‘ Behaviour’, manner of com- 


porting itself (under specified conditions). 

1845 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. xiii. 137 Its comportment 
before the blowpipe. . , 

+2. ?Something officially carried or borne. Ods. 

1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon, 487 The Pastorall Stafie.. 
being their onely comportment. . 

+3. Accordance, consistent action. Ofs. rare. 

2675 Hows Living Temple Wks. (1834) 99a, The whole 
course of Divine dispensation .. imports a steady Comport- 
ment with this necessity. 

+Compo'sable, 2. Ods. vare—1, [f. Compose 
Uv. +-ABLE.] Adapted for composition. 

1623 Liste AU/vic on O. & N. T. To Rdy. 38 Our Saxon 
Ancestors. .had a very significant and composable tongue. 

+ Comporsal, Ods. [f. Conrose +-an: cf. dés- 
posal, proposal.| The action of composing. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed ty. vi. Wks. III. 68 Practise or right 
composal of affections being the end. . of all moral discipline. 
1672-5 Comber Comp, Temple Pref. (1702) 8 Charity. .which 
guided his hand in the composal of these lines. xz700 W. 
Kine 77 ansactioneer Pref. 2 What time can there be re- 
quired for the Composal of such? 

Compo'sant !, @. and sh. Alath. ? Obs. [a. F. 
composant in same sense.] Entering into composi- 
tion with other forces; a component, constituent. 

1828 Hutton Course ATath, 11. 142 The name resultant is 
given to a force which is equivalent to two or more forces 
acting at once upon a point, or upon a body; these separate 
forces being named constituents or composants. 

Composant?, comozant, Also 8comazant. 
A corruption of Corposant [Pg. corpo santo ‘holy 
body’, from its resemblance to an aureole or 
nimbus], the electrical phenomenon known also 


as St, Elmo’s Fire. 

2749 Wanner. in Phi Trans. XLVI. wr A very hard 
Storm of Wind, attended with ‘Thunder and Lightning .. 
and sundry very large Comazants (as we call them) over- 
head. .some of which settled on the spintles at the Topmast 
heads, which burnt like very large ‘Torches. 15 FRANKLIN 
Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 224. 1753 PAtl Trans, XLVIII. 213 
We have heard all our lives of St. Helmo’s fire..and of the 
comazants of our mariners. 1881 W, C. Russet. Ocean 
Free Lance 1. v. 208 There’s the first composant I have 
seen this cruise. 1889 Daily News 30 Nov. 5/2 St. Elmo's 
fire, a form of electrical discharge which is more familiar to 
sailors under the name of comozants. 

Compose (kfmpdz),z. [a.F. compose-r (12th c. 
in Littré), f. com- together + Poser to place, put 
down :—Romanic posarve=late L. pausdre to cease, 
lie down, laydown, etc.: see Posz, Repose. Through 
form-association with inflexions of L. pdndre, posuz, 
pa. pple. posztem, postum, It. posto, OF, post, pos, 
and contact of sense, this -daser came to be treated 
as a synonym of OF. -pondre, and finally took its 
place in the compounds, so that composer to cont- 
pose is now used instead of compondre to compone, 
compound, and naturally associated with compositor, 
composition, compost, etc., with which it has no 
connexion in origin.] 

I. To put together, make up. 

+1. trans, To make by putting together parts or 
elements: to make up, form, frame, fashion, con- 
struct, produce, Obs, exc. in the special senses 
below. 

1481 Caxton ALy7, 1, xiil. 39 He [God} is the very Astro- 
nomyer .. as he hym self that composed astronomye. 1485 
— Chas, Gt. 12 He dyd compose & do edyfye acyte. 1599 
Tuynne Animadv. (1865) 35 a seer had .. the arte to 
compose suche kynde of delicate Cloothe of golde, as Eu- 
rope had not the lyke, 1606 Suaxs. 77 § Cr. V. ii. 10 
His Etelme: Were it a Caske compos’d by Vulcan's skill, 
My Sword should bite it. 1692 T. H{ae] Acc. Mew /nvent, 
127 The Art of. .composing a Ship, not out of one but several 
thousand pieces of Wood and Iron. +788 Rei Aristotle's 
Log. i. § 1. 2 He [Aristotle] was the first we know, says 
Strabo, who composed a library. 

+b. To fashion, frame (the human body, etc.) ; 
esp. in comp. as zell-composed, well put together, 
well-built. Ods. 

31490 Caxton Eneydos ij, 15 His sone yolus..was soo fayr 
and so welle composed. 160z Suaxs. Ad?’s Hel? 1. ii. 2t 
Franke Nature rather curious then in hast Hath well com- 
pos'd thee. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts, Cant. vii. 4 Thy 
nose .. is perfectly composed, and featured. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend, Ep. 1. vi. 195 Callipygee and women largely 
composed behinde. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. u. 111. 1676 
D’Urrey Mad. Fickle wi. iii, So handsome, so well com- 
pos’d a man. , . 

+2. To compound or mix (w7th). Ods. 

1475 Caxton Yason 52 Beuurages and drynkes sumptuous 
composed with spices, : 

3. Predicated of the elements; To constitute, 
make up; to be the constituents or material of. 

This construction seems to have come in as z became 
obsolete. =e 

1663 R. Bovte Occas. Reft, 1. xii. (1675) 240 Now that 
the sun has. .elevated this Water in the form of Vapours .. 
we see it Composes a Cloud, 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 483 Nor 
did Israel scape Th’ infection when their borrow’d Gold 
compos'd The Calf in Oreb, 1692 Drypen St. Zuremont's 
Ess. 126 Insinuations, complaisance, and all those curious 
measures which compose the Art of winning hearts. 1732 
Popr.£ss. Mart 1, i, 24 See worlds on worlds compose one 
universe. 1743 Fietpine ¥. Wild 1. v, The same endow- 
ments have often composed the statesman and the Prig, 
1799 Scotl, Described (ed. 2) 15 Granite, ear sand. 


- COMPOSE. 


stone. .usually compose the strata of its rocks, 187g Bayer 


Holy Rone. Emp. viii. (ed. 5) 222 The five or six great tribes * 


or tribe-leagues which composed the German nation. 

4. pass. To be made up, formed, compounded 
of (a material, or constituent elements); to be 
constituted ; to consist of 

Originally, and still in form, the passive of 1, the agent 
being left unexpressed. But now, practically, the passive of 
3: the persons zw/o contfose a crowd are those of whom the 
crowd is composed, 

xg41 R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., The bladder 
-.is composed of pannycles, xs99 Suaxs. Aluch Adov. i. 
257 He is compos'd and fram’d of treacherie. 3642 R, Car- 
PENTER Lxperience U. xi, 208 Every man is composed of a 
man and a beast, @1733 Sprart (J.), Zeal ought to be com. 
posed of the highest degrees of all pious affections. «2774 
Gotosm. Exper. Philos, (1776) 1. 18 Every part of nature is 
composed from similar materials. x790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 91 If an assembly is viciously or feebly composed in 
a very great part of it. 1856 Sm B. Bropre Psychol. Ing. 1. 
iv. 111 ‘The spinal chord is composed of the same materials 
as the brain, 1857 Buck te Civilis. I. xii. 657 A_government 
com of princes and bishops. 1875 Jevoxs Money (1878) 
44 The first British currency was composed of tin. 

5. sfec. To construct (in words); to make or 
produce in literary form, to write as author. 

Formerly often=compile; now chiefly restricted to poetry, 
essays, or the like, in which original literary workmanship is 
the predominant feature. JVzite is commonly used of any 
treatise of which narrative, description, or discussion is the 
main purpose; but it is a lighter substitute for compose, 
even in reference to finished works of literary art. 

1483 Caxton Cafo 3 A short and prouffitable doctryne .. 
the which is taken and composed upon the said book of 
Cathon. 148 — Faytes of A.1.i. 3 Whiche he had com. 
posed and made in a boke. 1599 Tuynne Axnimady, (1865) 
69 The Letter of Cupide, and the ballade. .whiche Chaucer 
never composed. 3631 Hopnes Leviath. ui. xxxvi. 225 
Poets .. that composed Hymnes and other sorts of Poems, 
1667 Primatt (¢it/e), The City and County Purchaser and 
Builder. Composed by S. P. Gent. xg2zz2 Sewetr Hist, 
Quakers (795) 1. p, iv, Twas induced to compose an history. 
1814 Wornsw. Pref, Excursion, A determination to come 
pose a philosophical poem. 1832 Soutuey Penins. War 
III. 556 The printed authorities from which the present 
history has been composed. 1876 J. H. Newman Ast. SA. 
I. 262 In the last year of his life he [Cicero] composed at 
least eight of his philosophical works, 

b. absol. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster ut. i, Yonder’s Horace. .f think 
he be ompaing 3 he goes in the street. 1766 Jonson in 
Boswell Feb., When composing, I have generally had them 
[verses] in my mind, perhaps By at a time, walking up and 
down in my room: and then I have written them down. 
18.. CrasBeE (O,), Follow your calling, think the Muses foes 
Nor lean upon thepestle and compose. 818 Parr As, (1828) 
VIII. 646 It is always easier to criticize than to compose, 
1869 J. E. T. Rocurs Pref. A. Smith's W. N, ag It is said 
that he composed with difficulty, and always with the ser- 
vices of an amanuensis, 7 

6. Afusic. To invent and put into proper form. 

1597 Morcev Jutrod. Afus. 182 Being inioyned to make a 
song, (he) wit do it so simplie as one would thinke a scholler 
of one yeares practise might easily compose a better. 1706 
Farquitan Recr. Officer Epit. This piece of music .. was 
composed by a famous Italian master. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Aus. ii. 93 note, King gg composed a Motert begjnning 
ee ulchra es. 1882 Snortnouse ¥. /uglesant xxii, 

e composed picces for a single voice with accompaniment 
for Violins, . . ? 

b. To set to music; to write music to. 

(661-2 Pervs Diary 1x Feb., At night begun to compose 
songs, and begin with ‘Gaze not on swans’), x69x Drypen 
Albion & Alb, Pref,, The English ., are not .. so musical as 
the French, yet they have been pleas’d already with the 
Tempest {an opera}, and some Pieces that follow’d, which 
were neither much better written, nor so well compos’d as 
this. 1841 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) I. i. 22 In the 
wish to find something Italian to compose. 1878 A. RorFre 
Handbk. Shaks. Mus. 27 These four lines of Hamlet have 
been composed by Mr. M. P. King in the form of the un- 
accompanied glee for three voices. 

e. absol, 

3694 W. Horner Harmony (173) 60 Not intending to 
treat of Composing, 21849 Marnyat Valerie xi, He is very 
talented, very musical, composes well. 1863 Ouserey in 
Guardian 38 Nov. 1082/2 Now it became for the first time 

ossible to compose in the true sense of that term. No 

onger was music simply an enhancing'adjunct to words. - 

7. Print. To put together (types) so as-to form 
words and blocks of words; to set up (type); to 
set up (an article, a page) in types also absol. 

1637 Decree of Star Chand, § 24 If any person .. that is 
not allowed Printer.. shall worke at any such Presse, or 
Set, or Compose any Letters to bee wrought by any such 
Presse, 1708 Hearne Collect. 1 Apr, Il, roz They had 
i shillings per sheet for com sing liny’s Epistles, 272 

» Procl, 1x Jane in Lond. Gas, No. 5063/t An Assistant 
to.. Nathaniel Mist in composing for the Press. 79x Bos- 
WELL Yohwson an, 1784, The compositor was Mr. Manning... 
who had composed about one halfof his ‘Dictionary’. 1882 
Braves Caxton 108 The author procured..a fount of their 
Caxton types in pure lead, and composed a page of Caxton's 
* Chess Book’. 


8. -Fo put together (parts or elements) so as to 
make up a whole; sfec. in artistic use, To arrange 
artistically the elements of a Toncscape or painting. 

16gs-6o Stantey Hist. Philos. Grp Where matter was 
put into those Figures by . -at last he reduced it to‘order, 
each being conjoined to one another and composed in due 
Proportion. .z659 T. Wittsrorp Archit. 27 Panes of glass 
(composed in Diamond cut), 2782 Giteit Ie (2789) 59 
Shrubs artfully composed may have their elegance and 
beauty, 2828 Srevanr Planter’s G, 298 With’s. taste and 
judgment, Bushes and stools of Copse-wood may be thus 

. composed ., naturally and beautifully. 1849 RusKin Sev. 


784: 


Lamps iv, § 26..2x3 Symmetry without proportion is not 
composition, To compose is to ¢ unequal things. 
b. intr. for ref.) To enter into composition ; 
to admit of artistic grouping. 
1828 Evmes Afetr. Jinprov. 45 The house. .composes well 
with the adjoining mansions and small plantations. 
ce. trans. To construct artistically. (Cf. 5, 6.) 
1663 [see Composine v2. sb.}. 1845 StocqueLer Handbk. 
Brit. India (1834) 149 The plan was not copied from any 
other, eaitice, but was composed expressly for the purpose 
mentioned. 


II. To arrange a dispute, conflict of claims, etc. 


9. trans. To settle, adjust, arrange. : 
a, discord or dissension, a dispute, difference, 
quarrel, war, disturbance, disorder, etc, 

1563-87 Foxe A. ¢ Jf. (1596) 242 The controyersie ceased 
and composed betweene these two, Otho the Cardinall .. 
beginneth his sermon. a 1600 Hooxer £cc?, Pol, vin. vii. §6 
To compose the strife between him and his competitor. 
19728 Newton Chronol. Amended ii. 234 This war was at 
length composed by the intervention of Mercury, 1762 
Home Hist, Eng. I. ix. 198 The king, with some difficulty, 
composed this difference. 1856 Froupe Hist, Eng. (1858) 
ILI, xiv. 205 For the present the tumult was composed. 

b. contending or rebellious persons, a disturbed 
district. 

1594 (see Comrosine vb/, sb), 1612 T. Taytor Cont, 
Titus i. 6 What a stirre had Abraham to compose Sarah 
and Hagar to peace. 2655 Futter Ch. Hist. 11. iv. § 39 It 
is hard so to compose two Swanms of Bees in one Hive, but 
that they will fall out and fight. 1879 Froupe Czsar xix. 
316 Labtenus, with four legions, was sent to compose the 
country between Sens and Paris. 

10. To arrange (any matter) properly or success- 
fully ; to settle. 

1568 GraFrton Chrox. 11.70 That matter was sone com- 
posed by the king of England. a 1619 Danuex Coll. Hist. 
Eng. (x 6) 96 (He) then goes. .and composes this businesse 
with the King of France. 2878 Tensyson Q. Mary 1. v. 
77, It then remains. .to compose the event [Mary’s marriage] 

n some such form as least may harm your Grace. 

b. absol. To come to a composition or settlement, 

2606 SHaxs. 4nd. § C, 11 ii. 15 If we compose well heere, 
to Parthia, 

+11. zztr. ?To make composition, to com- 
pound (or anything). Ods. 

x605 VERSTEGAN Dec. Juteld. vi. (1628) 179 Such as had 
Loe po fortune to keep or compose for their owne liuely- 

ods. 

III. To adjust the body or mind to any attitude, 
esp. that of repose ; to calm or quiet disturbance. 

‘The later development has here app. been influenced b 
association with the cognate Repose, which retains mu 
more of the original sense of Zausaze; in senses 15-17, eSp., 
to compose is to adjust to a state of 7; . 

12. traus. To give some arrangement, attitude, 
or adjustment to; to ‘make up’ in a specified or 
understood way, or artificially. Zo compose one- 
self: to adopt an attitude, to dispose one’s body, or 
features, in an appropriate manner. 

“1606 Hottanp Sueton. 146 Composing and dressing -it 
(his face) at a looking-giasse. .all manner of waies to seem 
more terrible. 1644 Butwer C/iro/, 180 The stroake inflicted 
with the Hand thus composed, hath from antiquity.. the 
name of Condyl. rat Ridd o Civility vii. 77 Composing 
ourselves with as much modesty as we may. 1673 S.C, Avt 
Complaisance i. 7 They appear more affected then yourself, 
and never fail to compose their countenances according to 
yours, 169 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 90 How doth it [Water] 
exactly compose itself to a level or equal Superficies. x89 
Tnackeray Virgin. xvii, She .. would have taken care to 
study and compose a facc so as to be ready to suit the plea, 

13. To address or dispose (esg. the mind, one- 
self) calmly and collectedly zo or for an action 
or state, or Zo do something; ‘to adjust the mind 
to any business by freeing it from disturbance’ (J.). 

1614 Br. Harz Contempl. 0. T. vit. 1108 That he may the 
more easily compose himselfe to resist [Satan’s onsets]. 1650 
Howe, Masaniello 137 To sound the Shop Keepers, 
and compose them to see their slavery. 2667 Minton P. ZL. 
x11. 596 Her also I .. have calm’d .. and all her spirits com- 
pos'd To meck submission. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
taGuE Le??, I, xvi. 53 Tired with fear and fatigue, it was not 
possible for me to compose myself to write, x Soutney 
Wat Tyler. i, I would fain compose my thoughts foraction. 

+b. dlr. (for ref.) Obs. : 

2663 J. Srexcer Prodigics (1665) 331 They tend to detain 
people always in a gazing and expecting posture, so that 
they compose not to the work and duty of the day. 

@. In compose oneself to sleep there is 2 blending 
with following senses. 

1gog Steere & Appison Tatler No. 160 P 2 It was im- 
possible for me to compose my self to sleep after two such 
ipexpected Alarms. 1877 Lapy Brassey Voy. Sundbeau 
xxi, The children. .composed themselves in the deck-house 


to sleep for the remainder of the night. 

+14. To put in the proper state (for any pur- 
pose) ; to dispose, to order. Obs. va 

: oe Sreep Theatre Gt. Brit: Pref., How the Lord com- 
posed my minde for the worke. @1674 Crarenpon H/si. 
Vit. iy The whole army seemed well composed to obtain 
that by their swords, which they could not by their pen. 

16. To set'in proper order, or in a position of 
test; to arrange, adjust; e.g, to set (the body) in 
the posture of sleep or repose. 7b compose one’s 
countenance: to adjust the features so that they 
express no emotion. (Cf, ComposED 4) j 
x70o’Drypen Pal. § Arcite in, 434 At length in sleep their 
bodies they compose. 1756 Burke Subd, § B.1v. xix, The 
whole body is composed, and the hands fall idly to the sides, 


. \COMPOSED.. * 


2784 Cowrer Task tt. 446 First we stroke An éyebrow, next 
compose a straggling lock. 1813 Scorr Rokeby 1..ii, Ere 
sleep [his] senses tied, Oft had he changed :his weary.side, 
Composed his fimbs. 1839 Tuackeray Virgin, ix, He tried 
to compose his countenance as well as he could : it was impos- 
sible that he should explain to his hostess. .why he was angry, 
b. To lay-out (a dead’ body). ume 
«1677 Barrow and Serm, Ront. xii. 18. 1697 Drypenx 20. 
vi. 498 And in a peaceful grave my corps compose. 19717 
Pore Elegy Unfort. Lady 2 By foreign hands thy decent 
limbs compos’d, 1824 Soutuey Roderick u, No Christian 
hands Were here who should compose his decent corpse. 
" +e. fg. To make seemly-and orderly (in man- 
ners, behaviour, etc.). Ods. : : 
1626 Downe Seri. on Ps. \xv. 5 By Composing our man- 
ners and rectifying our Life and Conversation; x6s§-60 
Stantey Hést, Phils. (1701) 186 One. .who took more care 
to frame an Oration, than to compose his Life,. . 
16. To make calm or quiet (2 physical disturb- 


a@17at Prior The Dove 93 To compose 
2 @2728 Woopwarp any Had power 
to still and compose it (the Water], as well as to disturb it, 

17. To calm, pacify, tranquillize (the thoughts, 
spirits, emotions), aa veft. and passive. 

1607 Dekker IVhove Babylon Wks. 1873 I. 263 Contract 
thy spirits togither, be compos’d. 1688 Snapwet. Sox. 
Alsatiav, If you are not quiet, you shail never see her 
more .. I'll strive to compose myself. 1719 De For Crusce 
1. xviii, He said. .kind things to me, to compose and bring 
me to myself, 2784 Cowrer ask rm, 305 Reflections 
such as..Compose the passions, and exalt the mind, 2837 
Dickens Pichw, xxxiv, I heard him ask her to compose her- 
self, for what a situation it was if anybody shou d come. 
1873 Mrs. OurpHant Junocentt II, i. 20 For Heaven’s sake, 
Amanda, compose yourself—Do you want to make a scene? 

b. To tranquillize through the senses or nerves, 

1744 Benxecey Sivts § 86, I have known tar-water pro- 
cure sleep and compose the spirits in cruel vigils. 1860-1 
Fro, NiGHTINGALE ihn, 2 #4 A good nurse can apply hot 
bottles to the feet .. hour by hour, without disturbing, but 
rather composing the patient. 

+Compose, sb. Olds. = Composition, Cou- 
Post. Cf. Compass sd,2 Z 

xg8x ANvRESON Ser7. Panes Crosse 103 Remoue the hin- 
dering matter from the roote of the Fig tree, and lay 
compose to moisten, supple, and comforte the life therof .. 
Lay to the roote .. that dung or compose. 1603 HarsNet 
Pop. Impost. 45 And this..is the mysterie of your sweet 
Compose, to fume a Devill out at a mans nose like the 
smoake of Tobacco, 

caapones (kémpouzd), 262.4. [f. Compose 2. 
+-EpL 

+1. Made up of parts; compound ; composite. 

1570 Buuuncstey Luclid vu. xiv. 186 A number composed, 
is that which some one number measureth. 1605 Verste- 
Gan Dec. Intel?. viii. (1628) 242 Proper names beeing made 


of composed words. 1632 Litucow Trav. ix. 3%, t con- 
gealeth in huge .. stones .. like to the composed Cinders of 
elimont’s Oviat. 


a Smithes Forge. 1662 i; Cnanpter Van f 
97 This is the simple body of an Element; but, that is 
a composed body. 1728 R. Morris “ss, Anc. Archit. 54 
The compos’d Order. x8or tr. Avaproth's Zss. I. i, Ifa 
composed one, to know the parts of wl ich it is composed, 
+b. Complicated, compounded. Oés. ; 

rg4z R. Copranp Guydou's Formul, ii. S ivb, Woundes 
composed after the intencion of Galyen aforesayde. bid, 
Ti, The woundes are sometyme composed with vnnatural 
mater..and fraudelent venymous fylthynes. 

+2. Elaborately or well put together. Obs. 

rg9t Suaxs, Tx00 Gent. 1. ii, 6g Walefull Sonnets, whose 
composed Rimes Should be full fraught with seruiceable 
yowes. 1722 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 22 A com- 
posed and elaborate Design will answer .. better than one 
that is altogether plain and ordinary. Jéid, 63 A Bowling- 
green still more composed, and finer. 

+8. Constituted, settled, established, confirmed. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 360/4 This holy vyrgyne. .was so 
composed in alle good maners, « 

4, Of the face, bearing, ctc.: Made calm or 
tranquil; properly adjusted, undisturbed by emo- 
tion ; expressive of gravity or self-possession. 

1607 Dekker Aunts. Conjur. (1842) 67 A personage of so 
com .& presence, that nature and fortune had done 
him wrong if they had not made him a souldier. 1628 
Earre Aficrocosm. liv. (Arb) 76 A man .. Of a compos’d 
and settled countenance, x70 Apprson /faly 46 In Spain 
«» there is something still more serious and compos’d in the 
manner of the Inhabitants. @x8s9 Macaunay Hist. Ezg. 
(2861) V. 127 That stern and composed face. 


+b, Artificially ‘made up’ or adjusted.” Ods. 

1627 Lisander § Cal.v. 80 His countenance was not com- 

josed but natirall and without art. x78x Ginnon Decl. § F. 

I. xviii. 97 Officers ..with bended knees and a composed 
countenance, offered their respectful homage. 

5. Having one’s feelings or passions under con- 
trol; calm and self-possessed, tranquil. The op- 
posite of exczted, distracted. ' 

z62z Burton Anat. Mel, 11. u.v, He that will intend to take 
his rest must go to bed. .with a secure and composed mind. - 
ai6sa J. Sain Sef. Disc. iv, 104’ Such calm and serene 
ideas of truth, that shine only in’ composed souls, x724 
Pore Zit.’ Mrs. Corbet-7 So unaffected, so composed a 
mind, x7a7 — Epit. R. Dighy 3 Compos'd in suff’rings 
and in joy sedate. 1829 Scotr Zales Grandf. (1841) Ser, 
1. Ixxxv. 453/1 Lord Kilmarnock was eomposeds though 

enitent, and prepared himself. .for the terrible exit. -1862 

ROLLOPE Oriey £*, xiii. -103 When you are at home you 
wilt be more composed. 

6. Her. a. = Componé, tb. Arms composed: 
the addition by a gentleman to his own arniorial 
bearings of a portion of those borne by his wifé: - 


COMPOSEDLY: 


v rpagegt Champers Cycl,, Componed or Composed, is“also 
-used in the general for'a bordure; a pale, or a fess, composed 
of two: different colours, or metals, disposed alternately. 
1847 Gloss. Heraldry. . ; ; 

Composedly (kgmpawzdli, -édli), adv. [Ff 
prec. +-LY2.] In a composed manner; calmly, 
tranquilly, without agitation. : 

1647 CLARENDON //zs?. 1. (1843) r2/t In this hurry..a man 
was seen walking before the door very composedly without 
ahat. 1728 Pops Odyss. xxu. 447 The Heroe check'd her, 
and compos'dly said. 1836 Marryar Olde Podr, xxvii, He 
took his toss. .very composedly. . 1882 J. HawTHORNe Fort. 
ao 1 xviii, He lay back, and folded his hands compos- 
edly. . Sacre 

Composedness (kfmpdwzdnés, -édnés). [f. 
‘aS prec. +-NESS,] Thé- state or quality of being 
composed, : 

a. in outward bearing, appearance, or demeanour. 

1611 Seven Hist, Gt. Brit, vi. xxxiii. (1632) 130 A man of 
so ohseruable composedness, as that he had bin neuer seene 
to laugh. * 174g Westey Ws, (1872) VIII. 182 Gravity and 
composedness of behaviour. 1820 Soutney in Q. Rev. 
XXIII. 9 That this composedness was the demeanour of 
one who submitted to the stroke as a judicial visitation. 

- p, in-mind, spirits, etc. 

1627 Br. Hawn Acaven upon E. § 2. 74 This due com- 

osednesse of minde we require unto our tranquillity. 1796 
Tans Let. Coleridge 28 Oct., Rejoice with me in my sister's 
continued reason and composedness of mind. 1883 Mrs. 
Otrenant Aen, Sheridan 208 Details which move the heart 
out of the composedness of criticism, oc 

e@. of a people, etc. : Settled order, tranquillity. 

@1859 Macautay Hist. Eng. (1861) V. 168 The anarchy 
lasted, with some short intervals of composedness, till the 
general election of 1705. 

Composer (kgmpéd"'z01). [f. Compose z. + -ER 1. 
Cf. F. composeur.} 

1, One who puts together or combines into a 


whole ; one who fashions or constructs. rare. 

1644 Br. Wintiams Rights of Kings (1662) 43 (T.) To be 
the composers, contrivers, or assistants, in concluding of an 
ecclesiastical law, 2687 May Satir. Puppy 4o varemell 
Poetry thou trim Composer of disjuncted Sense. 1693 
Urquyart Rabelais 11. xxxiii. 278 Composers of green Ar- 
bours. 1699 Evetyn Acetaria (1729) 146 A wise man is the 
proper composer of an excellent Sallet, 

+b. A mixer or mingler. Obs, 

1g6x Daus tr. Bullinger on, Apoc, (1573) 58a, These com- 
posers or mongerels with their temperature and mixture, 

+a, A component, a constituent part. Ods. 

x610 Markuan Jfasters. 1. iv. 1x Humours. .are the third 
composers ofa horses body. __ 

2. One who composes a literary work ; an author 


or writer: 

1603 Hortann Pltarch’s Mor. 10: Like unto composers 
of Tragedies. 1644 Mu.ton Educ., Able writers and com- 
pe in every excellent matter. 1818 Parr /Vés. (1828) 

TII. 646 Instances In which great critics have shewn 
themselves not very correct composers. 1863 J. G. Murray 
Comm, Gen, iii. 2x Moses being not the mere collector, but 
the composer of the documents contained in Genesis. 

-8; One who composes music. (The usual sense, 


when used without defining additions.) 

1897 Mortey Introd. Mus. 181 Some wil be good des- 
canters..and yet wil be but bad composers, 1644 Mitton 
Educ., The well studied chords of some choice composer. 
x69x Dryptn Albion & Alb. Pref., The Composer Monsieur 
Grabut .. has so exactly express'd my sense. .that he seems 
..to have been the Poet as well as the Composer. 1880 
Grove Dict. Afus. J. 413/x Mr. Cowen is also the composer 
of many popular songs. 1883 Rocksrro Life Handel xxviii, 
The greatest Composer in the world. 

' 4. One who arranges or groups according to the 
laws of artistic composition ; ‘+ a designer. 

1723 Lond, Gaz. No. 6171/7, Henry Shallcross late of 
Morden ..Composer to the Callicoe Factory there. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) IT, 145 As the eye 
is the best composer, so light is the first of painters. 
+5. One who sets up type, a compositor, Ods. 
+1634 Harincton Salernes Regiment Pref, 4 The faults of 
the Composer and Correcter shall neyther be excused nor 
accused by mee. 1637 Laup Let. in Hist, Chancellorsh. 
Oxf., The procuring of a sufficient composer, and corrector, 
for the Eastern languages. 1708-15 Kersey Comositor, a 
Printer’s Composer, that sets the Matter. 

6..A person or thing that adjusts, settles, tran- 
quillizes,. etc. Las 4 

1649. Hammonp Serv. ‘Matt. xi, 30 Wks. 1684 IV. 479 
Seekiig‘out, those great, composers of the soul. xgzx Gay 
Rural Sports 1, Ye murm’ring streams .. The sweet com- 
posers“of the pensive soul. 2735 R. James Canine Mad- 
ness (2760) 156 [Musk] is a great composer, and excellent in 
convulsions, 1827 Ear. Suarrespury in Li/é (1886) 1, ii. 
72 Yesterday read ‘Watson's Apology’..an everlasting 
composer for busy Deists and wounded faith. - 

+ Composier. Ods. app. = ComMPOsuRE ‘ com- 
position’. 

31648, Royalist’s Def. 50’ The composier of that ‘Body. 
Ibid. 77 The Composier of the Members is such. /éid. 86 
A composier fiir more preposterous, and absurd. 

: Composing (kgmpéuzin), vb2, sb. [£ Compose 
v.+-INGI] The action of-the verb Comross (in 


its various senses). © - Ree : : 
1874 Witatrr Def. Aunsu. 364 (R.) The appeasing and 
composing of controversies and Heresies,: “x394 Br. J. Kine 
Fonas (1618) 203 For the composing .and” attoneing of 
Christened’kingdoms.” 1663 Gerster Corusel 33.The com- 
posing of a ‘fit and easy Staires being a’ Masterpiece. 
1688 Penn. Archives 1. 103 For the composing of several 
disputes and differences, 1708 Hearne Collect. 4 Sept. 1. 
t29 The Printers demand -per sheet -14s, for composing. 
- 3983 Prtestecy Corrupt. Chr. IL. vat. 121 ‘Fhey sung .. 
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hymns of ‘their own composing. 1873 LoweLt Ainong my 
Bes. Ser. 1. 318 To Wordsworth, composing was a healthy 
exercise. _ ; 

2.- Comb. (in sense 7 of the verb): composing- 
frame, the frame or stand at which a compositor 
stands ; -composing-machine, a machine for 
setting up type ;. composing-room, the room in 
which compositors work ; (in quot. 1859) the room 
in which an author composes; composing-rule, 
a, brass or steel rule against which the type is set 
in a composing stick, 2 setting-rule ; composing- 
stand = composingjrame; composing-stick, an 
instrument (now of metal) of adjustable width, in 
which the type is set before being put on a galley. 

1824 J. Jounson Tyfogr. U1. 222 The press-room should, 
if possible, be separated from the *composing-room, 1859 
De Quincey Wes. (1863) 11. 137 ‘The poet’s study and com- 
posing room. 1889 Pall Mall G. 14 Nov. 2/3 Mr. Boyle 
began in the composing-room and ended in the editorial 
chair. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1586) 358 It makes the half 
of an oblong right-angled parallelepiped cut diagonally, 
being somewhat like the *composing stick of a Printer. 
3882 Braves Caxton 123 The composing-sticks were origin- 
ally of hard wood, without any sliding adjustment. 

Compo'sing, #/. a. [f. as prec. + -mve?.] 
That composes ; esf. tranquillizing, soothing, seda- 
tive, as a composing draught. 

1644 Sir E. Derinc Prof. Sacr. Biij, A composing third 
way was my wish. 1646 CrasHaw Steps fo Temple 60 The 
sweet peace of all-composing night. 1796 Lams Led. fo 
Coleridge 3 Oct., | may dismiss immediately both doctor 
and apothecary, retaining. .a composing draught or so for a 
while. 1860 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. U1. 37 To take three 
composing draughts a day. : 

+ Composit, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. composit- 
ppl. stem of componcre: see Composite. Cf. de- 


posit.] trans. To place or put together. 

1640 G. Watrstr. Bacon's Adv, Learn, 133 A.-Rhapsody, 
and confused mass of knowledge. .composited and compiled. 
+ Compo'sital, a, (?sd.) Obs.—' ? Composite. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud u. i. w. ix, Lives centrall Can 
frame themselves a right compositall. 

Composite (kg-mpézit, formerly kgmpe7zit), a. 
and sb. Also 7 -it. [ad. L. comeposit-2s, pa. pple. 
of componére to put together. Cf. I. compostte (in 
Archit.), Introduced first in the architectural sense 
(2), the only one recognized by Johnson, 1755-73.] 

1, Made up of various parts or elements ; com- 
pound ; not simple in structure. 

1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles III. 27 It is impossible, in a com- 
posite sense, that the creature should not act and do that 
unto which it is premoved by the first cause. 1836-7 Sin 
W. Hamitton Metaph, xxxvi, (1870) II. 328 We cannot de- 
compose what is not already composite. 18st Herscuen 
Stud, Nat. Phil. 1. ii. 96 To stele a composite pheno- 
menon into simpler ones. 2883 A. Roserts O. 7. Revis. ii. 
28 The Book of Genesis is composite .. a congeries of frag- 
ments collected from many different sources. 

b. with of: = Compounded, composed. zare. 
184z Mrs. Browninc Gré, Chr. Poets 17 A dithyrambic 
ode. .composite of fantastic epithets. . 

2. Arch. The name of the fifth of the classical 
orders, being ‘ composed of the Ionic grafted upon 
the Corinthian’. At first Comeposita (sc. columma). 

1563 Suute Archit. Bija, This piller was firste buylded 
to his perfection in the time of Titus, Vespasianus, who .. 
called it Composita, or as some doo name her Italica. /did, 
Eivb, Tuscana, Dorica, Ionica, Corinthia, & Composita, 
increase their heightes by Diameters. 1663 Gernier Counsel 
(1664) 40 The Composite Order must be made of the same 
proportions of the Corinthian, 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4280/5 
‘The Three Greek Orders, Dorick, Ionick, and Corinthian... 
and the Two Latin, Tuscan and Composita, 1766 Extick 
London IV. 95 Above there is placed a series of composite 
columns. x85x Ruskin Stones Ven, (1874) 1. App. 359 An- 
other order, the Composite, which is Ionic and Corinthian 
mixed. .may be described as a spoiled Corinthian. 

b. Composite arch: ‘the pointed or lancet arch’ 
(Gwilt). 

8. Math. Contposite stmber: a number which is 

the product of two or more factors, greater than 


unity. [L. zemerus compositus (Isidore 11. v. 7).] 

4730-6 in Bawev (folio). 1772 Horsey Prime Numb, in 
Phil, Trans. UXIL. 327 Two or more numbers, which have 
any common integral divisor besides unity, are said to be 
Composite with respect to one another. 1827 Hutton 
Course Math. 1.4 A Composite Number is one which is the 
product of two or more numbers. 2859 Barn. Suitu Avith. 
& Algebra (ed. 6) 20. 

+b. See quot.: cf. ComPouND a. 2 b. 

1500 in Halliwell’s Brief Acc. S. Morland (1838) 20 
Composittys be alle nombrys that ben componyd of a digyt 
and of an articule, as fourtene. 2 

4, Nat. Hist. -Consisting of an organic aggrega- 
tion of individuals, or of distinct parts. ; 

- a. Bot. (a) Belonging to the N. O. Composite, in 
which- what is popularly called the flower consists 
really of a close head of many. small flowers 
(‘florets’) sessile on a common receptacle, and: 
surrounded by a common involucre of- bracts; 


examples are the daisy, dandelion, tansy, marigold,_ 


> aster, chrysanthemum, dahlia, sunflower. Also sd. 
A. plant of this order. 


In many Composites the florets of the ray or circumference 
differ in shape from those of the disc, being developed ‘so as 
to look like petals; by cultivation, the florets of the dise 


may assume-the same form, as in-the daisy, dahlia, and 
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‘common marigold; these two-states are popularly called 


single and double. sce 

1832 Pinnock Guide to Knowl. No, 11 88/2 The whole 
autumnal season is remarkable for the reign of the Com- 
posite, or composite flowers. 1854 Batrour Oxtlines 
Bot. 449 The properties of Composite plants are various. 
1861 S. Tuomson Wild Fl, ut. (ed. 4) 120 The head of a 
composite is made up of a numberof. florets, 1882 Garde 
to June 40s5/1 Graceful single flowered Composites have 
become so popular. 

+(4) Compound. Oés. 

1753 CuamBers CycZ. Supp. s.v. Stadk, If the stalk divari- 
cate, or, instead of sending out branches, it divide into 
them, it is called a composite stalk. 

b. Zool. Compound. 

x86r J), R. GREENE Aan, Anint. Kingd., Caelent, 205 The 
corallum of the T'abulata is mostly, if not always, composite. 
z87z2 Carrenter Axim. Phys. xv. 554 The arborescent 
structures of the Composite Zoophytes. 

ce. Crystallogr. Compound. 

183r Brewster Optics xxvi. 220 These strata are not 
united together like the parts of certain composite crystals. 

5. Logéc. Belonging to the terms collectively, 
but not to each separately; collective. (Cf. Coa- 
POSITION 4 b.) 

1864 Bowen Logic ix. (1870) 278 Another ambiguity... is 
passing from the Composite to the Divisive, or from the 
Divisive to the Composite, meaning of a proposition. 

6. In various technical uses: a. Of ships: Built 
of both wood and iron; constructed of an iron 


framework covered with wood. 

1878 Lapy Brassey Voy. Sundeam 1 notc, The ‘Sunbeam’ 
--may be technically defined as a screw composite three- 
masted topsail-yard Schooner. 1888 Daily News 10 Sept. 
3/ She is a composite vessel—that is, constructed of iron 
frames with a wood bottom, protected by copper sheathing. 

b. Composite carriage : a railway-carriage with 
compartments of different classes. So @ composite. 

1868 Daily News 24 Aug., A composite (first and second 
class) carriage. 1883 — 3 Jan. 2/4 Captain Price and Dr. 
Davies scrambled out of the capsized composite. 1887 
Times 19 Sept. 10/2 He was in the bogie composite carriage. 

ec. Composite candle: one made of a mixture of 
stearic acid and the stearin of coco-nut oil. 

1845 JMech. Mag. 60 A very cheap composite candle. 
1857 Mrs. Cartyte Left. II. 334 ‘There isn’t a candle 
allowed ..wax, dip, moulded, or composite, 1865 Look 
Before You Leap I. 176 A pair of hastily lit composites. 

d. Composite photograph or portrait: a single 
photographic portrait, produced by combining 
those of two or more persons, Also a comzpostte. 

7. Composite sailing in Naut.: a combination of 
great-circle and parallel sailing. 

c 1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 56 Another variety of the 
system is Composite Great Circle Sailing. 1868 Daily 
News 10 Sept., Connected with these tables was 2 sailing 
which Mr, Towson had designated ‘ composite sailing *, by 
which he had enabled the mariner to take the nearest 
practical route when great circle sailing is not available. 

B. sé. (See also prec. senses 3 b, 4 a, 6.) 


+1. A component part. Obs. rare—'. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 12 If time and tune be the 
Composits of Musicke. _ ; 

2, A composite thing; anything made up of 
different parts or elements, a compound. 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. White's Peripat. Inst. 204 The Com- 
posit or compound must needs be, in some measure, dense. 
tg2x Baey, Composites, (in Pharmacy) Medicines made 
up of many simple ones; as certain Waters, Syrups, 
Electuaries, etc. 1750 Harris Hermes Ww. v. Wks. 241 
Each man’s understanding. .is a composite of natural capa- 
city and of super-induced habit. 1794 T. Taytor tr. 
Pausanias’ Descr. Greece 1, Pref. 15 Beauty in every 
composite consists in the apt connexion of its parts with 
each other, 1870 LoweLt Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 
131 That wonderful composite called English. 

3. Gram. A compound word or term. vare. 

1708-15 Kersey, Conefosite, a Term in Grammar; as A 
Composite, or Compounded Word. 1887 Earre Phélol. 
Eng. Tongue § 397 These [adjectives] are Composites ; they 
have been formed by the combination of two words. 

Compositely (kp mpdézitli), adv. [f. Coupo- 
SITE + -LY2.] In a composite manner. 

3654 De Quincey in Page Life (1877) I. xviii, 86 Not 
simply but compositely. 1864 Bowen Logze (1870) 278 Two 
and three (taken compositely) are five. . 

Co'mpositeness. [f.as prec. +-NEss.] Com- 
posite state or quality. 

188x WxstcoTr & Hort Grk. NW. 7. 11, 195 Apparent 
compositeness of attestation may really be due to mixture, 
and therefore delusive. 

Composition (kgmpézi‘fon). Also 4-5 -icioun, 
[a. F. composition, ad. L. composition-em, n. of 
action f. compondre; see ComPonge and CoMposE.] 


I. Asan action. * generally. 
1, The action of putting together or combining ; 
the fact of being put together or combined; com- 
bination (of things as parts or elements of a 


whole). a oe 

. 2386 CHaucer Sov.'s TZ. 221 By composiciouns Of Anglis. 
1612 Bacon Zss., Vaiu-Gl. (Arb.) 464 Such composition of 
glorious natures doth put life into busines. 1662 STILLINGFL- 
Orig. Sacr. uti. § ¥4 Wee must consider .; when the com: 
sosition of things together in the understanding, doth de- 
pend upon the meer operation of the mind. 1674 Grew. 
Anat. ‘Plants, Lect. i. (1682) 226 The Composition . of 
Atomes in Bodies is like that of Letters, in Words, “x841- 
Myers Cath. Th, ut. § 31. 114, The instances of abridge- 
ment and composition of quotations. 3 ‘ j 
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2. The forming (ef anything) by combination of 
various elements, parts, or ingredients ; formation, 
constitution, construction, making up. 

1555 Even Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 338 One of the mar- 
ueylous thynges that god vseth in the composition of man. 
2656 tr, Hobbes’ Elem, Philos. (1839) 10 Every body..which 
is capable of composition and resolution, 1707 Curios, in 
Hush, & Gard. 165 The IngredientS..imploy’d in the Com- 
position of the Prepar'd Water. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W, xvi, 
In the composition of a pudding, it was her judgement that 
mixed the ingredients, 1821 J. Q. Avass in C. Davies 
Metr. Syst. i. (1871) 112 The substitution of the troy pound 
.-for the composition of the bushel and gallon. 

+3. The putting (of things) into proper position, 
order, or relation to other things; orderly arrange- 
ment; ordering, Ods. or arch. 

1598 Bacon Relig. Aedit., Earthly Hope (Arb.) 113 A 
state of minde which. .is setled. .out of a ee gouernment 
and composition of the affections. 1644 Bunwer Chiron. 
21 In the gesture and composition of the body. 704 Swirt 
Alech, Operat. Spirit, By what kind of Practices the Voice 
is best pene towards the Composition and Improve- 
ment of the Spirit. 2854 Faner Growth in Holiness xxii. 
(1872) 453 Reverence and composition of body and outward 


demeanour. 
*% specifically. 

4, =Sryruzsis. + a. Phélos. ‘Synthetic’ reason- 
ing or demonstration ; reasoning from the universal 
to the particular. Ods. 

1570 BinurnosLey Zuclid 3, i, 2 Composition passeth from 
the cause to the effect, /did,, Ademonstration 2 g77ori, or 
composition is, when in reasoning, from the principles and 
first groundes, we passe..till after many reasons made, we 
come at the length to conclude that, which we first chiefly 
entend. And this kinde of demonstration vseth Euclide .. 
for the most part. 1704 Newtos Oftics 1. Concl., As in 
Mathematicks, so in Natural Philosophy, the investigation. . 
by the method of analysis, ought ever to precede the method 
of composition. 175: Cuampers Cycl., Composition ..is a 
method of reasoning wherein we proceed from some general 
self-evident truth to other particular and singular ones. 

b. Logic. Fallacy of composition ; see quots. 
1924 Watts Logic ut. a: 7 The sophism of composition 
is when we infer any thing concerning ideas in a com- 
pounded sense, which is only true in a divided sense .. If 
any one should argue thus, Two and three are even and 
odd; five are two and three; therefore five are even and 
odd. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. (1870) 278 The sophism of 
Composition .. An instance .. is what may be called the 
Spendthrift’s Fallacy: All of these contemplated expendi- 
tures (taken separately) are of trifling amount; Therefore 
all of them may be incurred (together) without ruining me. 

5. Combination of arithmetical factors, ratios, 
forces, or elements, so as to produce a compound 
resultant: +a. Math, The multiplication of fac- 
tors to produce a ‘compound’ or composite 
number. Os. b. The multiplication or com- 
pounding of ratios; see ComMPoUND v. 2, 4.2. >. 
In a proportion, the substitution of the sum of 
the first and second terms for the first (or second), 
and of the sum of the third and fourth for the third 


(or fourth) Oés. ; now expressed by componendo. 

1557 Recorpr IVhetst. Bj, Here must you vnderstande 
by composition, the multiplicacion of the partes of nombers 
together. 1660 Barrow Exclid v. xxx, mac < oe and 

cn ie ‘DF AB ~ DE 
therefore by composition ABS DE 1695 AuroUAS 
Geom, Epit. 19 Wi A:B::C:D then by composition of 
Reason it will be as A+B: B::C+D:D. 2827 Hutron 
Course Math, 1. 325. 1875 Topuunter A lechra xxvi. 224. 

d. Dynamics. Composition of forces: see quots. 
So ¢. of velocities, etc. 

, 1807 Huttos Course Math. 11. 137 Composition of Forces, 
is the uniting of two or more forces into one, which shall 
have the same effect ; or the finding of one force that shall 
be equal to several others taken together, in any different 
directions. 1830 Karer & Laron. J/cch. v. 52 In the 
examples of the composition of forces. here given, the 
effects of the forces are the production of pressures, or to 
speak more correctly..the ‘composition of pressures’. 1863 

INGLAKE Crimea (1876) I. iv. 73 The law which deter- 
mines the composition of mechanic forces. : 

+e. Chem. Chemical combination. Attraction 
of compositiov : a name for chemical affinity. Ods. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. ¥. 5 The following ten laws .. 
comprehend all the phenomena of the attraction of com- 
position. 18:6 J. Sura Panorama Sc. § Art Il. 304 The 
species of attraction called chemical attraction, is also 

[called]. .the attraction of composition, or chemical affinity. 

2 6. Gram. a. The combination, according to cer- 
tain rules or principles, of two (or more) words to 
form one compound word. 

1530 Patscr. g Whan soever..this worde ex commeth in 
the composicion of any worde in the frenche tong. 1580 
Gotoine Pref. Verses Baret's Alv, Ava, To giue itst rules 
of Deriuation, And Composition. 1699 BentLry Plial, 263 
SiSwro, which is one member in the Composition of it, re- 
lates to the Phornissw. 1871 Rosy Lat. Grant. § 979 New 
words may be formed..by the junction of two or more 
separately intelligible words into one, This is called com- 
position. ‘The distinctive features of two words being com- 
pounded are the loss of their separate accents, and the 
possession of but one sct of inflexions. . 

b. The due arrangement of words into sentences, 
and of sentences into periods ; the art of construct- 
ing sentences and of writing prose or verse. . . 

[1388 Wycuw Z£celus. Prot, And lackide compassioun of 
wordis [Vulg. deficere in verborum compositionc).) 2853 
‘T. Witson, &Aet, 88b, Composicion..is an apte joynyng 
together of wordes in suche order, that nelther the care 
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shal espie any jerre, nor yet any man shalbe dulled with 
overlong drawing out of a sentance. 1666 Drypen Pre/. 
Ann, Miraéb, (Globe) 38 The last line of the stanza is to be 
consi in_the composition of the first. ze74 BLACKIE 
SeifCuit, 36 Composition, properly so called, is the culmina- 
fion of the exercises of ing and reading, translation 
and re-translation. Mod. All candidates must pass in Latin 
prose composition. Greek Verse composition is no longer 
obligatory. ; 

7. The composing of anything for oral delivery, 
or to be read; the practice or art of literary pro- 
duction. 

1577 Harnison England Pref., My rash and retchlesse be- 
hauiour vsed in the composition of this volume. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 31 P.7 Dryden, whose warmth of 
fancy, and haste of composition, very frequently hurried 
him into inaccuracies. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11, The 
composition of sucha series of history. 1809-10 CoLERIDGE 
Friend (1863) 75 Books of recent composition. 1829 Scotr 
Wav. Gen. Pret., I did not abandon the idea of fictitious 
composition in prose. ' Dri 

8. The action or art of disposing or arranging in 
due order the parts of a work of art, esp. of a draw- 
ing or painting, so as to form a harmonious whole. 

2695 Drypen tr. Du Fresnoy's Art Painting Pref., In the 
composition of a picture the painter is to take care that 
nothing enter into it which is not proper .. to the subject, 
1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's Archit. LI. 14b, Composition is 
that Rule or Method in painting, whereby the several Parts 
in a Picture are joyned together in order to form a Whole. 
1848 Sir W. Stircinc Aun. Artists Spain 1. 126 Their 
colouring is Flemish, but in drawing and composition they 
display 2 knowledge of the Italian models, 1859 Guntick 
& Tims Paint. 68 A successful attempt at composition, or 
the regular disposal of the subject in the space allotted. 
1876 Humpnrey Coin Coll, Man, xxvi. Certain coins of 
Trajan exhibit the same style of composition as the decussis. 

9. The action or art of composing music. 

x Morcey /xtrod. Mus, 182 You Iacke nothing of 
yee musicians, but only vse to make you prompt and 
quicke in your compositions, 1795 Masox Ch. Alus. i. 58 
To invent within the rules of legitimate composition. 1882 
Snortnouse ¥. Jug lesant xxii, Though devoted to secular.. 
music, [he] brought to the performance and composition of 
it so much taste and correct feeling, that, etc. 


10. Printing. The setting up of type; the com- 
posing of pages of matter for printing. 

1832 BassaGe Econ, Manu/. xxi. (ed. FY 206 The printer 
usually charges for composition by the sheet. 

+11. The composing or settling (of differences, 
etc.). Obs. 

ax6s4 Serves Lng. Epin. ii. § 19 Quiet composition of 
seditious tumults. : . ; 

12. The settling of a debt, liability, or claim, by 
some mutual arrangement ; pompouiding: Com 
position of felony: see COMPOUND v. 9, Cf. 22-25. 

557 Order Hosfitalls T vijb, All debts owing to the 
Howse ey composition, 3682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1686/4 That 
the said Debts ary be satisfied without Composition or 
Abatement. 1707 cflect. upon Ridicule 267 To come to 
Composition, and lose one half of the Debt to save the rest. 
41934 Nortn Life Sir D, North (1826) 11. Fug If he could 
not get in all that was due from the debtor, he got by com- 

osition, barter, or other means, as much as he could. 1780 

urke Sf. Ecou, Ref Wks. IL. 300 All sorts of accounts 
should be closed some time or other—by payment; by 
composition; or by oblivion. 185 Mmman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) V. 1x. viii. 397 The composition for a life of wicked. 
ness by a gift to a priest. 1856 Froupe Hist, Eng. 11. 248 
A happy contrivance for the composition of felonics. 

II. The mode, with the resulting condition or 
state. 

13. The manner in which a thing is composed, 
compounded, or made up; condition or state as 
resulting from, or constituted by, combination ; con- 
stitution, make, with reference to ingredients. 

2382 Wvcur Zx. xxx. 32 Beside (x6xx after] the com- 
posicioun of it 3¢ shulen not make another. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. vii. (1495) 555 In composicion of syluer 
is quycke syluer and wh eb stone. 1715 DESAGULIERS 
Fires Lupr. 152 Lapis minaris, which enters into the 
Composition of the Brass. 2750 Jounson Rambler No. 51 
P xr The composition of this pudding she has however 
promised Clarinda, that. .she shall be told. 183 Brewster 
Oftics vii. 69 Having thus clearly established the composi- 
tion of white light. 188x J. Russet. Haigs i. 27 The 
elements of heroism and romance enter largely into the 
composition of the narrative. 1883 Eng. [llust. Mag. Nov. 
i Confusion .. between the composition of brass and 

ronze, 

+ b. Structure, consistency. Obs. 

zsss Even Decades IW. Ind. (Arb.) 358 Matters of hard 
compositions, as quarreys and stones. 3624 Cart. Surtn 
Virginia u. 22 The rockes are of a composition like Mill 
stones. : 

+14. Position in relation to other parts ; disposi- 
tion, arrangement, posture. Ods. 

1400 Lanfraue's Cirurg. (MS. B.) 30 Pe brawne is made 
+ «0s a bowe pat ys y-bent; & for pat kynde walde kepe bys 
compositioun, he clothyde be brawne wyb a pannycle. 14.. 
Prose Legends in Anglia VILL 148 Hir berynge and com- 
posicyone of chere. 2644 Butwer Chiron. 7o The Thumbe 
erect, the other Fingers gently bent in, ts a convenient 
composition of the Hand for an exordium. 

‘15, The state or quality of being composite. 

54x R. Cornann Guydon's Formul. ii. i The dys- 
posycyons that make composycyons in woundes be sondry. 
1570 Bruuincstey L£uclid 1. Def, iii. 2 Pointes, for their 
simplicitie and Jacke of composition, are .. only the termes 
and endes of quantitie. x609 Brats (Douay) Vust, iv. 16 
The incense of composition.” 1690 Locke Hum, Und. u. 
xv. §9 None of the distinct Ideas we have of cither is 
without .all manner of Composition, 1872 H. Srexcer 
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Prine. Psychol. 11.v1. ii. 6 Even in Compound Quantitative 
Reasoning there are degrees of composition. ae 

16. Of persons: +} a. Constitution of body. Ods. 

3579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 143 A good composition of the 
body layeth a good foundation of olde age. 1607 TorsEL. 
Four, Beasts (1673) 266, Mala constitutio, that is to say, 
an evil] state or composition. 

b. Mental constitution, or constitution of mind 
and body combined; the combination of personal 
qualities that make any one what he is. (Now 
usually regarded as ¢vansf. from13.) ~ 

1893 Suaus. Rich. JJ, u. i.73 Oh how that name befits m 
composition: Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old. 
3625 Bacon Ess., Simulation (Arb.) 510 The best Com- 
position, and Temperature is, to have Opennesse in Fame 
and Opinion; Secrecyin Habit. x Watts Relig. Suv. 
(1789) 148 Some higher worlds, furnished with inhabitants of 
a better composition. 270: Swirr Contests Nobles §& Cont. 
Athens, A sort of instinct or secret composition of their 
nature, 1823 Lame Elia Ser. 1. xvii. Jfod, Gallantry, 
Whatever there is of the man of business in my composition. 
18975 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) 1. 241 Persons. .who havea touch 
of madness in their composition. 

17. Artistic manner, style- 

a. The mode or style in which words and sen-~ 
tences are put together. js 

1532 W. Tuynne Chaucer's IVks. Ded., In whose [Chaue 
cer’s} workes is .. suche perfectyon in metre, the compo- 
sycion so adapted. 1597 F. Tuywxe Aximady. (1865) 
Introd. 99 The tedious lengthe and the disordered com- 
positione. 16rz Brinstey Lid. Lit. xx. (1627) 241 To come 
to the stile and composition. 1870 Stannore fist. Eng. 
li. xiii. 144 So superior was this speech in composition. 
1873 Mortey Rousseax 11. 238 The author. might have 
been expected to look beyond composition. 

b. The arrangement of the parts of a literary 
work. rare. (Cf. sense 8.) 

1838-9 Havtam Hist, Lit, w. v. § 26 The ordonnance or 
composition of the Paradise Lost is admirable... Every part 
succeeds {n an order noble, clear, and natural. 

@. The (due)‘ arrangement of the parts of a 
picture or other work of art (or of a natural 
scene). 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 18 Composition, design, and 
colouring .. are the essence of Painting. 2766 Go_psautn 
Vic. WW. xvi, They were drawn with seven oranges—2 thin, 
quite out of taste, no variety, no composition in the world, 
@x849 Pos Landsc. Gard, Wks, 1864 Vp What is tech- 
nically termed the composition of a natural landscape. 1858 
Hawtnorne Fr. § ft. Frets. I. 187 As regards the com- 
position of the picture, I am not convinced of the pro- 
priety of its being in two so distinctly separate parts. 1860 

uskin Mod, Paint. V. vn i. 99. Composition may be 
best defined as the help of everything in the picture by 
everything else. 

Alusic. 

1666-7 Psrys Diary 12 Feb., He.. played .. most ad: 
mirably, and the composition most excellent. « 1789 Burney 
Hist. Mus, 1. Defin, p, xviii, To Excellence of Style and 
Composition. _ : 

+18. Consistency, congruity. Ods. rare, Cf. 22. 

x604 Suaks. Oth, 3. iii. x There's no composition in this 
Newes, That giues them Credite. 

ITL The product. : ! 

19. guast-concr. A condition consisting in the 
combination or union (material, practical, or ideal) 
of several things; 2 combination, aggregate, 
mixture. 

rgsx Recorne Cast. Knowl. (1¢56) 3 Orontius defineth the 
worlde to be the perfect and enticre composition of all 
thinges. ax680 T. Brooxs in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxx. 5 All honey would harm us, all wormwood would undo 
us; 2 composition of both is the best way. 1744 Berketey 
Siris § 58 Common soaps are compositions of lixivial salt 
and oil. x76s A. Dierson Treat. Agric. 360 Every soil is 
a composition of different earths. 1472-84 Coox Vay. (2790) 
V. 3779 It is difficult to represent this sound by any com- 
position of our letters, xBzx Crate Leet, Drawing iv. 233 
A composition of ultra-marine and vermillion. 28/5 JoweTr 
Plato (ed. 2) IL, 35 Narrative is of three kinds, the simple, 
imitative, and a composition of the two, 

b. used of-persons’ (Ch r6b.) : 

1790 Pennant Lond. (1813)133 her radar oy singular 

z 


& composition ‘as her: father. 7 Exmrson Rep. Afen, 
Swedenborg Wks, (Bohn) I. 313 He seemed, by the variety 
..of his powers, to be a composition of several persons. 

20. conc. A substance or preparation formed - 
by combination or mixture of various ingredients. 

Applied in various trades to particular mixed substances 
used in the operations of the trade; e.g. stucco, plaster or 
cement made to serve the purposes of marble or stones 
mixed metal made for a particular purpose; the mixture of 
which candles are made; the,composite material of which 
printers’ inking-rollers are made, etc, In these technical 
uses, frequently shortened to Contra. 

xsgs Even Decades W, Ind, (Arb.) 929 Mengle togyther.. 
2 ke masse or composition .. lyke vnto very blacke 
pytche, x62 Turxer Herbal u. 130b, We put it (squilla] 
--into drinkes or spicye composiciones, 1576 Fieminc 
Panop. Epist. 272 Medicinable compositions. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. \. That diaphanous Composition, Glass. 
2707 Curios. in Husb..§ Gard, 164 An Ingredient of the 

mposition, with which the Egyptians embalm’d the- 

Bodies. axg1g9 Appison (J.), Vast pillars of stone, cased 
over with a composition, that looks the most like marble of 
any thing one can imagine. 1791 Hasuton tr. Berthollet’s 
Dyeing II. u. ut. iv. 187 The sofution of tin called by dyers 
Composition. 283: Brewster Vat. Alngic iv. 69 Some. 
compositions. .which diffused noisome odours. 

b, A structure. Obs. : wee 
1793 Sueaton Ldystone L. §94 The much greater tonnage 
of the stone..than was necessary in the compositions of my 
predecessors. : 


COMPOSITION. 


21. An intellectual production. 
~ +a. A sentence formed by due arrangement of 
words. Obs. rare. 

x6r2 Bainstey Lud, Lit, xiii. (1627) 180 Marking carefully 
both parts of the Composition or Sentence, both antecedent 
and consequent, ; : . 

b. A train of ideas put into words; a literary 
production. In school and college language, one 
written as an exercise in the putting of ideas into 
prose or verse. 

r6ox R. Cuester Loves Martyr, To these are added 
some new compositions. 1603 Houranp Péuterch's Mor. 
95 Some compositions of his owne penning. 1734 Warts 
Relig. Fuv, (x789) 139 Considerable benefit. .to be derived 
from devotional compositions, x774 Warton fist. Lug. 
Poetry Diss. ii. 1. 27 Aldhelm’s Latin compositions .. were 
deemed extraordinary performances, 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. 
I. 75 Compositions of a similar nature to the tales of a 
Thousand and One Nights, 1873 Jowetr Plato(ed. 2) I. 47, 
I deny that I make verses or address compositions to him. 
ce. A work of art (es. a drawing or painting), 
consisting of several elements artistically combined. 
1974, Sm J. Reynotps Disc. vi. Wks. 1798 I. 177 The 
capricious compositions of Tintoret. x87§ Hamerton /xfel/. 
Lie u. i.'49 A study in colour of every separate thing that 
was to form part of the composition, 


d. ¢ransf. to natural scenery. 

2783 Hocartu 4xad, Beardy 12 Compositions in nature 
and art. 1879 Roop Chromatics v. 61 The presence of 
clouds breaks up the symmetry of these natural chromatic 
compositions. 

e. A musical production, a piece of music. 

1666-7 Perrys Diary 12 Feb., The whole composition is 
most excellent. @1789 Burney Hist. Afus. LV. 282 One of 
Handel’s compositions, 31876 Gro. Entor Dan. Der. vi, 
Herr Klesmer played a composition of his own, a Fantasia. 

22. A mutual agreement or arrangement between 
two parties, a contract. aych. or Obs. 

1386 Cnaucer Pol, 848 And telle he moste his tale as 
was resoun, By forward and by composicioun. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxv. 92 Laomedon made a composicion with phebus 
and neptunus..by the whiche he promysed theym. .a toune 
full of golde. x399 Partsuzus i. (1661) 261 As he was 
making Composition with Parismenos for their Transporta- 
tion. 2z7xz ArsutrHnot Yohn Bull (1755) 13 My curse on 
.- all my_posterity, if ever they come to any composition 
with the Lord Strutt. 1839 Stonenouse A.rholme 403 In 
the reign of Edward the Second .. a composition was made 
between Sir John de Mowbray, and the Abbot of Selby. 

23. An agreement for the settlement of political 
differences ; a treaty, etc. arch. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) VIIL 37 Pope Gregorye.. 
sent to be kynges of Engelond and of Scotlond .. pat be 
composicioun schulde be stedfastliche i-holde. 1568 GrarTon 
Chron. 11. 497 That the realmes of England and of Fraunce 
-- were of late .. joyned together in an eternall league and 
composition. 1649 Answ. Petit. City Oxf in J. Harrington 
De. Rights Univ. 02. (1690) 16 By. .several charters con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament and special compositions with 
the city, 1860 Motrey Wether?. (1868) I. vi. 290 ‘To send 
a mission of mediation to Spain, for the purpose of. . bringing 
about some honourable composition. : Lee 
__b, Amutual agreement for cessation of hostilities, 
atruce; an agreement for submission orsurrender on 
particular terms ; capitulation ; terms of surrender. 

1523 Lp. Berners Feiss. 1. cviii. 130, I desyre you that 
we may,abyde in composicyon, that ye make vs no warr, 
hor we to you, the spaceof amoneth, 1627 Lisander § Cal. 
ut 44 Reyne Berk having held out three moneths against 
the attempts of the besiegers .. yeelded upon composition. 
368s Lond, Gaz, No. 2075/3 General Schultz has taken 
Caschaw by Composition. 176r-2 Hume Hist. Eng. xl. 
(1806) III. 368 Henry .. entered into a composition with 
them} and..granted them peace on the most advantageous 
conditions. : i 

24. Anagreement or arrangement involving sur- 
render or'sacrifice of some kind on one side or on 
both ; a compromise. 

1597 Hooker Zcel. Pol. v. \xii. §7 Content to deliver up 
the bookes of God by compocition to the end their own 
lives might be spared. 1655 Futter C%. Hist, ut. i. § 16 
The French speech. .was fain at last to come to a composi- 
tion with the English tongue. ~ 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa 
(1811) I. xii, 77 It will probably end in a composition, never 
to have either. 1826 Q. Rev. XXXIII. 296 This singular 
composition between taste and principle. “x85 Macaucay 
Hist. Eng. 1V. 265 With the Elector of Saxony a com- 
position was made. .Instead of the four hundred thousand 
rixdollars which he had demanded, he consented to accept 
one hundred thousand and the Garter. 

.25. An agreement for the payment (or the pay- 

_ ment by agreement) of a sum of money, in lieu of 
the discharge of some other obligation, or in a 
different way from that required by the original 
contract ; a compounding; sec. an agreement by 
which 2 creditor accepts a certain proportion of a 
debt, in satisfaction, from an insolvent debtor. - 

‘The fines paid by Royalists under the Commonwealth were 
called Compositions of Delinguents. 

31570 Act 13 Eliz, c. 18 Comynaltie and cityzens shall 
have the said Ground .. for such Composition as they shall 


? 


“make with the Lorde, Owners and Occupiers. 1622 MALYNES © 


Ane. Law-Merch. 344 Towardes the composition which 
they shall make with their creditors. 1633 T. Srarrorv 
Pac. Hib, i. (1821) 22 Such Summes of mony, as shall grow 
or come, by reason of any such compositions or Fines. 
1646 in Whitelock's Mem. Oct. 12 (1732) 224 Order 
touching Compositions of Delinquents. 1667 Preys Diary 
to Sept., There is no such thing likely to be as a composi- 
tion with my’ Lady Castlemaine [8 Sept., Lady. Castlemaine 
is compounding for a.pension]. x76x-z Hume Hist. Eng. 
lik. (1806) TV, g2 Compositions were openly made with 


787 


recusants, and the popish religion became a regular part of 
the revenue, 1827 Hata Cons¢. Hist. (1876) 111. xviii. 
345 The Irish admitted the composition or fine for murder. 
Mod. He is not a bankrupt; he was insolvent, but suc- 
ceeded in making a composition with his creditors. 

b. A sum of money paid in settlement of, or by 
way of compounding for, some claim or liability ; 
e.g. the proportion of a debt paid, according to 
agreement, by an insolvent debtor. 

x58x LAMBARDE Zéven. iv. xvi. (1588) 578 Then is the 
partie to redeeme his libertie with some portion of money.. 
which composition is properly called his Fine or his Raun- 
some. 1662 BRAMHALL $zsé. Vind. iv. 84 [He] made them 
pay at once an hundred and eighteen thousand pounds as 
2 composition for their Estates. 1769 Rosertson Chas, V, 
V. 506 sote, Fixing by law the fine or composition to be 
paid for each different crime. 1864 Reader 11 June 749 
Members, paying £1 annually, with an entrance fee of £1, 
or a life composition of £10. 1888 Tyiees 13 Oct. 12/2 
An offer was submitted of a composition of 5s. 6d. in the 
pound. nis 

26. attrib. and Conth. as (in sense 20) coepositiont- 
candle, -nail, -tube, wall; (in sense 25) coutposttion- 
Jish (see quot.), -money, -vent; composition- 
action (see composition-pedal) ; composition- 
cloth, a waterproof material made from long flax, 
used for trunk-covers, etc. ; composition-deed, a 
deed effecting a composition (see 25) between a 
debtor and creditors; composition-face (Crys- 
tallogr.) =c.-plane ; composition-metal, a kind of 
brass composed of copper, zinc, ete., used for the 
sheathing of ships; composition-pedal, a pedal 
in an organ which acts on a number of stops at 
once, a combination-pedal ; composition-plane 
(Crystallogr.), the common plane or base between 


the two parts of a twin crystal. 

188x C. A. Epwarps O7gans 116 In large two-manual 
instruments it is..necessary to have well arranged *compo- 
sition actions, ¢1865 LeTHEBy in Circ. Sc. 1. 95/2 Fats .. 
employed in the manufacture of *composition-candles. 1614 
Eng. Way to Wealth in Harl. Misc. (Math. I11. 241 His 
Majesty’s serjeant-cater hath yearly gratis, out of every 
ship and bark, one hundred of the choicest and fairest lings 
--and they call them “composition-fish. 1596 SrenseR 
State Irel. 91 Counting their “composition-money there- 
withall. 1867 SmytH Sazlor's Word-bh., *Coniposition-nails, 
those which are made of mixed metal..largely used for 
nailing on copper sheathing, are erroneously called copper 
nails. 2880 Horxrns in Grove Dict. AZus. 1. 383 A ‘double- 
action’ *composition pedal will not only draw out a given 
number of stops .. suppose the first four—but will draw in 
all but the same four. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. //id. iii. 
(1821) 257 The great charge. . for her Majestie out of euery 
Plough land within the Province, called the *composition 
rent. 1795 Hull Advertiser 25 July 1/1 The Estate is dis- 
charged of Tithes in kind, and subject only to a moderate 
composition Rent in lieu thereof. 1823 J. Bavcocx Dow, 
Amusem.78 Some..of the pipe usually employed, or of that 
more pliable *composition tube, employed by the makers of 
beer engines. 1816 Keatince 7vav. I.242 He rammed the 
victims of his malignant and drunken caprices .. into his 
*composition-walls ; for he too was an architect. 


Compositional, «rare. [f. prec. +-au.] Of 
or pertaining to composition. 


1815 Knox & Jens Corr. II. 222 ‘To use verbal alterations, 
and compositional modification. 


+Compositittious, a. Obs. rave—. [f. L. 
composttici-tts + -OUS: see-ITt0US.] Ofacomposed 
or made-up sort. 

1657 Tomutnson Renor’s Disp, 527 These may be added 
when use calls, and ng other composititious Oxymel kept. 

Compositive (kimpgzitiv),@. fad. L. com- 
positiv-us, f. composit-: see COMPOSITE and -IVE.} 

+1. Of composite nature or character ; in 47chit. 
= Composite a. 2. Obs. 

réor Fucpecke rst Pt. Paral, 102 Lither a theefe simply, 
or a theefe compositine, as a robber by the high way, or a 
burglarer. 1687 Tausman London's Tri. 9 The Temple of 
Janus of the Compositive Order... being a composition of all 
the five Orders. . 

2. Involving or using composition or combina- 
tion ; synthetic. 

1652 Urquuart Yewel Wks. (1834) 291 By a compositive 
method theorematically to infer consequences. 1857 T. E. 
Weos Jutellect. Locke v. 88 Those Ideas..are..[not] pro- 
ducts of the mere compositive Energy of Thought. 1860 
Asr. Tnomson Laws Th, 28 A picture or statue would be 
called by some a synthetic, or compositive, sign. 

Hence Compo'sitively adv., synthetically. 

, 1633 T. Apams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 18 Compositively, as it 
respects all times and all occasions. 

ompositor (kgmpp‘zitar). Also 4 -ur, 6- our, 
4 -er (-poster). [a. AF. composttour =F. contpost- 
teur; ad. L., coweposttor-ent, agent-n. from componére, 
comtposit-: see COMPONE, COMPOSE.] 

+1. One who composes or settles a dispute, etc. ; 
an umpire, arbiter, peace-maker. Sc. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 88 Thai trowyt that he, as gud 
nychtbur, And as freyndsome compositur, Wald hawe lugyt 
in lawte. xg27 Ld, Treas. Acc. Se. in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials I, 272* pe Bischop of Galloway, ane of the Com- 
positouris at be said Airis. 1533 BeLtenpen Lzuy 1, (1822) 


_ 4 Thir princes war compositouris of pece. . 


+2. One who composes or compiles a literary 


work, Obs. rare. - 

-¢1§32 Drewes Juirod, Fr. in Palsgr. (r832) 895: Many... 
have composed. .rules..before that they.have ben conynge 
1+» The sayd composytours, .ben by nature checked, reproued 
and corrected. . . 


COMPOST. 


3. Printing. One whose business is to set up 
type to print from ; a type-setter. 

1569 Pref. Verse F. Hart’s Orthogr., The compositor to 
the reader. 1594.7. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, w. 337 If 
the Compositor faile in the setting of his letters, the Printer 
that putteth ynke vpon the fourmes, doeth not correct the 
faultes of the Compositor. 1632 Quartes Div. Fancies w. 
iii. (1660) 142 The world’s a Printing House .. Each Soul is 
a_ Composter, of whose faults The Levires are Correctors: 
Heav’n revises; Death is the common Press. 1824 J. 
Jounson ZyAogr. II. vi. 127 By the laws of printing, in- 
deed, a compositor should abide by his copy, 1878 Morty 
Diderot 1. 156 Fifty compositors were. .setting up a book. 

Compositorial (kfmppziteriil), a. rare. [f. 
L. type *compositéré-us, f. compositor, taken in sense 
‘composer’+-aL.J Of or pertaining to composers 
or compositors. 

182z New Afonthly Alay. 1. 471 His [Handel's] composi- 
torial supremacy, 1823 /d/d. IX. 202/1 Rossini.. seems to be 
the idol of the rising compositorial generation in Italy. 
1844 Turrer Zivins Postscr. 222 ‘These compositorial diffi. 
culties are among the minor tribulations of. authorship. 

Compositous (kgmpyzitas), a. Bot. rare. [f. 
Bot, L. Compostt-+-ous.] = Composite a. 4a. 

28g9 Darwin Orig. Sie. v. (1878) 116, 1878 — in Live & 
Lett, (1887) ILL. 224 A daisy is a compositons plant. 

Compositress (kgmpg‘zitrés). A female com- 
positor (in a printing office). 

1885 Pali Mall G. 28 July, The mother .. stated that her 
daughter was a compositress. 

|| Compo'situm,. Obs. [L. compositum, neut. 
pa. pple. of componére; cf. Comrost.} A compound, 
composition, 

1652 Frencn Forksh. Spa vi. 55 A saline principle, giving 
consistency to the compositum. 1677 Pexn raz. 172 
Iohann Soprony Cozack, an odd Compositum of a Man. 
1696 Brooxnouse Zemple Open. 33 ‘The first Fruits of all 
the Compositums, as well as of the Simple and Natural 
Things. 1698 W. Cuitcot Zvil 7houghts vi. (1851) 73 ‘Lhe 
soul and body... make up one compositum. 1712 CLARKE 
Defence Arg. (ed. 3) 9 ‘To reside in any Compositum or 
System of Matter. 

+Composi‘tuously, adv. Ods. [Incorrect 
forin for * compositiously.] With good composition. 

1633 Foro Love's Sacr, 1. i, [An old Antike’ says) I will 
have my picture drawn most composituously, | . 

Compo'siture. Obs. [f L. type *composi- 
titra, {. composit-: see above and -uRE.] 

1, Make, mode of constitution ;= Composition 13, 
14. 

1625 Jackson Orig. Unbeliefe xii.93 The fabricke or com- 
positure of the vnderstanding. 1688 R. Houme A ritoury 
1. 50 In the ordinaries of this kind, there are diverse Com- 
possitures, @ 1718 Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 1. 821 If we 
consider his {man’s] Make, and lovely Compositure. 

2. concr. A collection, mass. 

1632 Lirucow 7rav. 1x. (2682) 374 Not being able to con- 
tain such a Compositure of Combustible matter. . 

|| Compos mentis (kp'mpps mentis), ad. phr. 
[L. f. com-+ potis powerful, master.] Having con- 
trol of one’s mind, in one’s right mind. Also 
simply covepos: more frequent in 2201 contpos. 

1679 Trials of Wakeman, etc. 55, 1 was scarce Compos 
mentis, 177% Smou.ett Auimph, Cl 1x June, The Templar 
affirmed that the poor fellow was #07 compos. 1842 OrvER- 
son Crvol, xix. 232 He was. .comifos ttentis. 1859 LEvER 
D. Dunn 48 ‘Ve see I wasn't conigos when I did it.’ 

Composs, var. of Compass sd,* 

+ Composse'ssioner, Obs.rare. [f. Cost- + 
PoOSSESSIONER] = next, 

1617 Couns Def Bs. Ely us. viii. 343 He ingests in other 
partners and compossessioners, he cares not whome. 

+Composse'ssor. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. com- 
possesseur \Cotgr.), a. L. compossessor (Tertull.), £. 
com- + possessor, POSSESSOR.} A joint possessor. 

r6rx Coter., Compossesseur, a compossessor; a toynt 
possessor; one that..hath part in a thing with another. 

Compossibility (kpmppsibiliti). rave, [£ L. 
type * compossibilitat-em: see next and -1Ty.] 
Co-existent possibility ; compatibility. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Coved iv. mt, vill, Wks, ITI. 462 The mutual 
compossibility of actual. particular cogitations with virtual 
continuance of some main purpose. «1688 CupwortH /7- 
mut, Mor. (1731) 32 The Compossibility of Contradictions 
destroys all knowledge. ¢ 2850 Sir W. Hamirron Logie 
(1860) IL. 282 App., The differences in Compossibility of the 
two schemes of ndefinite and Definite particularity. 

Compossible (kémpgsib’l), a [OF. com- 
possible (Oresme) ad. med.L. compossibil-zs, £. 
com--+ possibilis, POSSIBLE.] Possible along with 
or in coexistence with something else. 

1638 Cuuuincw. Relig. Prot. vi. Wks. (1742) 327 They 
should make the Faith, wherewith they believe, an intel- 
ligible, compossible, consistent Thing, and not define it by 
Repugnances. ax640 Jackson Wks. (1673) IIT. 78 What 
portion of Freedom of Will is, or can be compossible with 
Absolute Servitude. 1827 CoLenince Lett. Convers. ctc. 
xxxiii. II. 150 Would to God I could have made the one 
compossible with the other and done both, ¢ 1850 Sir W. 
Hamitton Logic (1860) II. 283 App., [This] propositional 
form is compossible with every other form in universals. 

b. as 56. with pl. 

1727-5x CHAMBERS Cycl,, Compossibles, such things as are 

. capable of subsisting together. 1730-6 in Barwey (folio). 


Compost (kp'mpfst), sd1 Also (sense 3) 6 
compest. [2. OF. compost, cttipost:—L. com- 
positune (later comepostust) neuter of pa, pple.; see 
Comvosr pa. pple.) : 


COMPOST: 


1, A composition, combination, compound. _ 

@ 1640 Jackson Creed x1. viii, Wks. .X. 134 To know what 
malice is .. what villainy or treachery is, for Satan is but a 
compost of these, 1656 Eart Monn. Adv. fr. Parnass. 7 
The skilful do .. clearly discern in this Front..all the rules 
of Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian Architecture, and of Com- 
posts which are, and yet appear not. 1825 CoLeripce Aids 
Ref. (1848) I. 236 This is no compost, collectorium or in- 
yentory of single duties. 1863 Grapstone Financ, Statcm., 
159 Some new composts are brought forward and delivered 
toa discerning public. at : 

 b, A literary composition, compendium. 

31837 Wittrock Bh, Trades (1842) 359 A sort of jack-daw 
compilateur who has inflated his compost to a forty shilling 
volume. 

+2. Cookery.=Compote. Obs. a. A stew of 
various ingredients. 

¢3420 Liber Cocoruinet (1862) 18 For to make a compost 
[with chickens, herbs, spices, etc.]. : . 

b, spec. A preparation of fruit or spice preserved 
in wine, sugar, vinegar, or the like. 

£3430 Two Cookery-bks. (1888) 59 Le ij cours, Compost, 
Brode canelle, Potage. c14s0 /éid. 87 Peris in compost, 
take pere Wardones. .pare hem, and seth hem. .and cast hem 
to the Syryppe .. And then pare clene rasinges of ginger .. 
and caste hem tothe peres in composte. 1813 Bk. Kernuyuge 
in Babees Bh, (1868) 268 Loke your composte be fayre and 
clene, x60r Hottann Pliny 11. 159 White oliues .. before 
they be put vp in their compost or pickle. ees 

3. A mixture of various ingredients for fertilizing 
or enriching land, a prepared manure or mould. 

Also + composs, COMPASS, Sd. 2. 

{1258 Charter St. Albaus Abbey in M. Paris (Rolls) V. 668 
Cum composto.. ad predictum manerium meliorandum.] 
1587 Harrison England mi. viii. (1878) u. 54 That ground 
will serve well, and without compest for barleie. 1g89 Put- 
TENHAM Eng. Poesie ut. xxv, (Arb.) 309 The good gardiner 
seasons his soyle by sundrie sorts of compost : as mucke or 
marle, clay or sande..bloud, or lees of oyle or wine, 1602 
Snaxs. Ham. ut iv. 1 st Do not spred the Compost ofe]r 
the Weedes, To make them ranke. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 597+ 
1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Gloss., Compost, ts 
rich made Mold, compounded with choice Mold, rotten 
Dung, and other eurching ingredients. 1784 Cowrer Task 
m1. 637 Turn the clod, and wheel the compost home. 1813 
Binctey Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) IIk. 70 The neighbourin, 
farmers made them [herrings] up into composts, an 
manured their yoena withthem, 186 Detamer FZ. Gard. 

The soil for hyacinths is a compost .. consisting of light 
loam, leaf-mould, river-sand, and well-rotted dung. 

Jig. 1639 Futter Holy War in. xix. (1840) 148 Martyrs 
ashes are the best compost to manure the church. 1832 
Carurte Sart, Res. 1, iii, Mind, which grows, not..by 
having its roots littcred with etymological compost. 1858 
Froupe Hist. Eng. U1. 24/2 note, Stories like those ., in 
Sanders grow like mushrooms in the compost of hatred. 

-4, attrib. Compost-heap (sense 3). 

1780 Burke Sp. Econ, Ref. Wks. I. 249 A new accession to 
the loaded compost heap of ar influence. 1864 Mxs. 
Ewtne Mary's Meadow (886) 43 We'll have a compost heap 
of our own this autumn, 

+ Co-mpost, 54.2 Obs. [a. OF. compost, corrupt 
form of compot (nom. contpoz, compos) :— late L. 
compitt-us calculation, f. computd-re to compute, 
reckon up. The OF. compost (=Compost sd.1) 
was reduced in pronunciation and sometimes in 
spelling to comfot, by association with which this 
word was also spelt compost, and latinized as com- 

postunt, as if a ‘collection’ of some kind.] =Cost- 
purus; ¢sf.a calendar or computation of astro- 
nomical and ecclesiastical data. 

1535 Berthelet’s ed. of Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. 1x. iii, 
has compost, for compot of 1398 : see Compor. 1860 (¢itle) A 
Compound manuell, or Compost of the hand, wherby you 
may easilie finde out. by the arte of the hand, all things per- 
tayning to the vse of common Almanacks.. Printed by Tho. 
Marsh. 8vo, 2683 Urnqunart Radelais 1. xiv, The compost, 
for knowing the age of the Moon, the seasons of the year, 
and tides of the sea. 2656 Sheph. Kalender i, This present 
book Is named the Compost, for it comprehendeth fully all 
the compost and more, for the days, hours, and moments, 
and the new moons, and the eclipse of the Sun and Moon. 
1844S. R. MaitLann Dark Ages 2x. 

+Compo'st, fa. Zple. and Zpl. a. Obs. [a. OF. 
compost (= It. composto):—L. compost-us, com- 
postt-us: see Composite.] Composed, compounded; 
composite, compound. 

154r R. Corcann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, The compost 
membres..be they that maye be deuyded in other kyndes. 
1562 Puake ncid. vit. Yj, Wynes they skinke with cakes 
compost. x649 Hammonp Ser. Wks. 1684 1V. 534 A sad 
yAuxumixpov, compost of more bitter than sweet. 

Compost (kgmp/st), v. Also 6 compest, 
-pesse. [a. OF. composter to manure, to dung, 
f. compost sb. In med.L. compostare, Cf. Com- 
Pass v.2 and CoMPESTER.] 

1. To treat with-compost, to manure or dung, 

(x388 Charter Priory of Newenxham in Dugdale Afonast. 
“lngl, (266x)-1I. 243 Dictas terras excolendas et compo- 
standas sive per carectam sive per‘ovile.] 1499 Proms. 
Parv, 89 Compostyn or dungyn, sfercoro. 1552 HuLoet 
Dungen, compesse, or mucke, stsycore, 1577 Harrison 
England wi. x. (1878) 1, 69 The inhabitors Af compest 
their soile, 1641 Br. Hart. Res. Wks. (1660) 53 Fields. . 
drencht with blood, and composted with carcasses. 

wig: 2630 Futter Holy Wary, xxx. (2647) 285 The plouw- 
man..will be soon out of heart, if not maintained and (as I 
may say) composted with hopes to receiye benefit by his 
labours. ‘ ‘ - 

2. To make into compost. ‘ Bes 
“1829 J aL. “Knare “Yral. Nat. 6 Our farmers, .use cone, 
siderable quantities, composted with earth, for their different 
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crops. 1864 Reader No. 101. 711/2 The rotten leaves are 
composted by the pressure of the atmosphere. - 

Hence Composting vé/. sb.; manuting. — 

148x Caxton: Tulle of Old Age, By which dongyng and 
compostyng the feldes gladeth. 1576 Newron Lemmnie’s 
Complex. (1633) 216, 1587 Harrison Descr. Brit. 1. xviii. 
in Holinshed, It shail not need of anie further compesting. 

Composter: see Composrror. 

+ Composture (kfmppstiiix). Obs. or dial. [a. 
F. composture, ad. L. compos[i\tiira, £. composit- 
ppl. stem of compénere: see Composition. Cf. 
posture, ps apesla in saan Med.L. conipos-, 
téra,and OF. composture were chiefly in sense 2.] 

1, Composition, composure (of action or state). 

1614 Secpen Titles Hon. Ded. Aiij, I call you not my 
Patron. Truth in my References, Likelyhood in my Coniec- 
tures, and the whole Composture shall be in steed of One. 
Lbid. 1. vii. 150 Archt Crowns..as truly Imperiall as the 
Emperors, but differing in composture. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants 1. v. § 6 The first apparent Fould or Composture 
of the Leaves. 1888 Exworruy in W. Somerset Word-bk. 

b. concer. A composition. 

2. Compost, manure. 

x607 Suans, 77:01 ww. iii. 444 The Earth’s a Theefe, That 
feeds and breeds by a composture stolne From gen'rall 
excrement. 

+ Compo'sture, v. Obs. [f. prec.) To manure. 

3618 Racetcu in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 80 He shall have.. 
the dung of the cattle, to muckle or composture his land. 


+Compo'suist. Obs. rare—°. [erroneously 
f. Compose, after casztist, etc.} A composer. 

1816 in Pickerinc, whence in some later Dicts. 

Composure (kgmpéa'giiiz), [This word, with 
disposure, expostse, appeared about 1600 ; appar. 
of English formation, from compose, dispose, ex- 
pose, by form-association with esclose, enclosure, 
or other words in which the formation was etymo- 
logical, repr. L. -siva: see -uRE.] Formerly used 
in nearly all the senses of Composition: now only 
as in sense 10. 

L. As an action : composition, compounding. 
+1. The action or process of composing, con- 
structing, arranging, forming ; composition. Ods. 

x Heywoop #rit. Troy xu. xiii, His orbicular Targe 
-- Which Vulcan by deuine Composure made. 2657 Tos- 
uinson Renou’s Disp. 3 He hath free power in the com- 

osure of his Physick. 1699 Evetyn Acctaria (1729) 145 
Lhe Composure of a Sallet. 1699 J. Woonowarp in Phil. 
Trans. I. 193 Matter whereof those Bodies consist.. 
received .. for the Composure of others, 

+ 2. Intellectual production ; literary, musical, 
or artistic composition. 

1599 B. Joxson Cynthia's Rev. 1. iv, Demosthenes .. In 
the composure of all his exquisite, and mellifluous orations. 
1624 Botton Nero 201 Hee.. jicted himselfe to the 
composure of verses. 1694 W. HoLper wees Introd. 
The Masters of Harmonick Componsts and the skilful 
Artists in Performance. 1765 T. Hutcuinson /ist. Col. 
Mass. tii, 381 One of the ministers. .had a remarkable talent 
for very quick and sudden composures. 


+ 3. Compounding, mixing, combination. Ods. 

1715 M. Davies Ath, Brit. 1. 292 The present English 
Tongue..made up of the Mixture and heey jac of the 
Ancient-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Occasional Terms of alt 
other Languages. 

+4. A composing or adjusting, sf. of differences 
or disputes ; agreement, settlement. Ods. 

1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. wt. (1692) I. 309 A good 
Issue .. expected by the amicable way of Treaty and Com- 
posure. 1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (1661) 299, 140 Members 
of the House of Commons, known..to have voted for a 
Composure with the King. 1694 Lurrrein Sri¢/Rel, (1857) 
III. 392 Matters are not yet ripe for composure. 709 
Srannore Paraphr. IV. 192 The composure of those 
Troubles, by the appearance of an Angel. 

+5. A composition (with creditors). Obs. 

1679 Lond, Gas. No. sgot/ The Proposals lately made by 
him for 2 Composure with his Creditors. 

TI, As a resulting state or condition. 

+6. Composition, constitution, or construction, 
¢sp..as to its mode. a. gererally. Obs. 

161z Woopaty Susy. fate Wks. (x653) Ep. Salut. 2 The 
composure and order of the first methodical Surgeons Chest. 
1660 Suarrock Vegetables Ep. Ded., As to the form and 
composure of matter. x Lassets Voy. Jtaly I. 115 
The whole composure of this altar and tabernacle being the 
height of wit and riches... you [cannot] admire sufficiently. 
¢1720 W. Gipson Farricr’s Guide i, ii. (1738) 7 Inequali 
in the Blood’s Composure. 1868 Browninc Ring & Bh 
mt. 13x A whole. .in whose composure just The acquiescent 
and recipient side Was Pietro’s, and the stirring striving 
one Violante’s, . s 

tb. of the human frame and its parts. Ods. 

3628 Fertiam Resolves u. xxxvii, No man had ecuer 
yorar to order Nature in his owne composure. #2635 

AuUNTON Jragm, Reg. (Arb.) 57 Of a snost neat composure, 
and tallin his person, @1716 Buackae IVAs, (1723) I. 275 
Such is the Composure of the Eye.. : 

+ ¢. Personal constitution, temperament. Olds. 

1606 Suaus. Ant. § C21, iv, 22-His composure must be 
rare indeed, Whom these things cannot blemish. 2665 
Mrs. Hutcuinson Ment. Col. Hutchinson 24 In all his 
natural and ordinary inclinations and composure, there was 
something extraordinary. xzog VannruGn Con/fed. 1. ii, OF 
so happy a composure to care a fig for no body... x7z3 Mus. 

,, Barker Z-xilius 11. 136 She is of-a Composure, both of 

lind and Person, any ‘Thing below a Scipio. . 
.t'7. Mode of disposing or arranging; posture, 
pose. Ods. : . 


COMPOTATOR: 


1628 Earre Microcosm, Discout, Mati (Arb.) ‘27 His" 
composure of himself is a studied carelessnesse, with his 
armes a crosse, and a neglected hanging of his head.*_.26 
Str T. Browne Gard. Cyrus. ii, The..Tomb:.was in the 
heord Get a Lézengé ;‘readily miade out by the composure of, 
the body. : 

+ 8. Form or style: a. literary; b. musical. Ods. 

r60x R. Jounson Kingd. § Commu. (1603) Ab, The harsh 
composure and conveyance ofthe stile. @ 1638 Mepe IVs. 
1. xvi. 59 In a Poetical strain and composure. 1642 Vind. 
Smectymuuus § 2. 40 Neither for matter nor for,composure 
subject to just exception. x69 Evetyn Diary 3 May, A 
new opera... in recitative music and sceanes, much inferior 
to the Italian composure and magnificence. 2734 Watts 
Relig. Fuv. xxvi, It is... by a warm composure, that some 
of the French preachers reign over their assemblies. : 

+9.-Composed. or settled condition of. affairs ; 
public quietness or tranquillity. Ods. 

1647 CLARENDON Hist. Red. 1. (1843) 27/2 There. .followed 
so excellent a composure throughout the whole kingdom, 
that the like peace and Plenty .. was never enjoyed. 1767 
Gen. Conway in Elfis Orig. Lett. 1. 519 IV. pos Every- 
thing is in a profound tranquillity. .except in Poland, where 
I hope. . that affairs will soon come to acomposure. 

10. Composed condition of mind, feelings, or 
demeanour; tranquillity, calmness, collectedness. 
(The extant sense.) 

3667 Mitton P, ZL. 1x. 272 To whom the Virgin Majestie 
of Eve... With sweet austeer bie ysis thus iy ts 19725, 
Pore Odyss. xix. 448 With cool composure feign’d, the 
Chief replies. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 193 ? 10 We 
sit down with lpn composure and write a letter to ourselves. 
1838 Lytron Leiéa 1. ii, An eye and lip of rigid composure. 
1872 Mor.ry Voltaire (1886) 34 Greek serenity and com- 
posure of spirit. 

TIT. As a concrete product. 

+11. A composed fabric or structure material or 
immaterial; a made up whole, a combination, 
structure, Composition. Ods, 

x609 Snaxs. 7x. § Cx. u. iii, 109 (Qo.) If was a, strong 
composure [folios counsell]..a foole could disunite. 
2613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. u. iii, Nor will the needle 
nor the loome .. such composures make of silke and gold. 
1619 Fudgmt, Synode Dort 54 A patched composure of 
Stoicisme, Manicheisme, Libertinisme, and Turcisme. 1733 
Cuevne Eng. Malady . v. § 5 (1734) 159 Food .. fitted for, 
Use, without the artful Composures of Cookery. 1768-7. 
Tucker L?, Nat. (1852) I. 387 Gross composutes of flesh an 
blood like ourselves, i _. .. 

+12, A literary, musical, or artistic composition. 

a. 1603 Dravrox Odes ii. 37 In my choise Composures The 
soft and easie Closures. .amorouslyshall mect, 1721 R. Kestit 
tr. T.a Kempis’ Vall, Lilies Pref. x Two of the genuine 
Composures of .. Thomas a Kempis. 197: Orton Disc. to 
Aged Pref. 4 The composures of my honoured fathers. 

. 1660 WATERHOUSE Arms & Ari. To Rdr., The notes: 
of a good composure melodious to musical cares. 1732 
Historia Litt. 1V, 97 Metastasio, known by his Opera’s‘and 
other Composures. 

G. 1668 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Idea Painting 8 The Project 
ofa more finished Composure. 1704 J. Ersum Aré Parnt. 
32 The Colours ..are ill managed in working..which is 
enough to spoil the whole Composure, . 

t Compot. Obs. Also §-pote. [a. OF. compot 
ad. late L. compuitus, compotus calculation: ‘cf. 
Costrost?, Computus.] Computation, reckoning, 
esp. of the Calendar. 

1387 ‘TRevISA Gis ees (Rolls) V. #3 pat sere pe abbot 
Dionisius Exiguus bygan to make his compote at Rome. 
He was be firste. .bat took hede of be defautes of bat com- 

ot. Jb. VI. 187 Pe compot [1432-s0 compte} of Ester 

Easter]. 1393 — arth. De P. &. 1x, iii, (Tollem..MS.), 
These houres put to gedir in ie fourpe 3ere makep a day 
pat is clepid bisextilis, as Beda sayep: “but hereof in be 
compot [Lat. i computo; 1535 compost], Jbid.'xtX. cxvi., 
(7495) 919 Doo away compot and acountes, - 

ompot, var. of Compore. ; ‘ 

Compotant, sonce-wd, [ad. 1. compatant-em, 
pt. pple.; see Comrorarion,] =CoMpotaron. . 

a@ 1624 Br. M. Ssitt Sera. Eph, v. 18 His majesty hath’ 
-, set forth his proclamation against Combatants :. it may 

lease God also to moue his Royal heart to proclaime against 
Compotants, against such as‘drinke heaiths, 

+ Cormpotate, v. Obs. [f.L. type *compatat- : 
see next.) To carouse. ‘Hence Co-mpotating, 
vbl. sb. and pAl. a. : 

1694 Westacotr Script, Herb. 85 An excellent Junket in’ 
their compotating humours. Jéid. 16 Compotating ends. -. 
Compotation (kpmpota'fon). [ad. L. compa- 
tation-em. “drinking together (in Cic., transl, ,Gr.. 
ouprécror), n. of action from *compotdre, compilat-, 
f. com- + potare to drink: cf. Fr. compotation and: 
Poration.] A drinking or tippling together, 

drinking-bout, carouse, symposium. ees 

1593 Bacchus Bounticin Harl, Mise, (1809) 11, 272 His hot 
compotations in the day. 1636 Heacey Ppictelus’s Alan. 
xiv. 66 Avoid the vulgar banqicts, revels and compotations, 
1702 Statesmen Abingdon 4 Their Spirits were a little 
elevated in a chearful Compotation. 1862 S. Lucas Scen- 


~ daria 101 A stately compotation with the Abbot.’ 


Hence Compota‘tionship (dad). - , 

3825 J. Wiison in Blackw. Mag. “XVII: 109 Affection, . 
friendship, and compotationship with Hogg. = 
_Compotation, obs. f. Compurarion. . 

Com potator (kg'mpoteltaz).. [OF. compotateus, 
(15th c. in Godef.),.ad. late L. compatator-em, 
agent-n: f. compotat-.] A-fellow-drinker. |: 

19731 Pore Leti. to chip joa 33 Aug.; Half our com.’ 
panions and compotators of syllabub, ..1767 A. Campueie 
Lexiph, (1774) 31 The... flowing hilarity of our fellow com- 
potators. x846 Hawtnorne AMosses 11. vii; ix Ben Jonson's, 


compotators at the Mermaid. - 


COMPOTATORY. 


Compotatory (kpmpartatari), @. [ad. L. type 
“*compitatori-us, £ compititor: see -ory.] Per- 
taining or addicted to compotation. 

1817 T. L, Peacock Alelincourt V1, 188 The whole pre- 

Jiminary of the compotatory ceremonial. 183r J yaser’s 
Alay. U1. 652 Jolly, convivial, compotatory clubs. 
- Compote (kgmpout). Alsogeompot. [a. F. 
compote :— OF . composte:—L. composta, composita, 
from compositus pa. pple.: see ComposiTE, Com- 
post. Analogous to sbs. in -aa, -ade, -e¢.] 

1. Fruit preserved in syrup. . . - , 

1693 Evetyn De La Quint. Compl. Gard, 1. gx mare, 
Compote, fruit stew'd in Sugar, after a manner peculiar to the 
French, _ 1725 Braptey Faz. Dict. I. 3 Lij/t Cherries... 

ut into Compotes, half Sugar.and Conserves, 2883 Mrss 

RADDON Gold. Calf xi. 139 He eats too many compots. 

| 2. A manner of preparing pigeons. [Fr.] 

1769 Mrs. Rarratn Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 129 Pigeons 
compote. Take six young Pigeons and skewer them .. put 
forcemeat into the craws- -fry them brown, ete. 


Compote: see also Cosror. 

Compotent, obs. f. CompETENt. 

+ Compotent. Obs. rare. Used by Chaucer in 
the following passage to represent L. siz compos, 
* master of itself, in possession of itself’. 

_3392 Cuaucer Boeth. v. vi, 172 And it byhouep by neces- 
site pat pilke pinge eternity] be alwey present to hym self 
and compotent [zdgue necesse est et suz compos pracsens sibé 
semper adsistere, 

| Compotier. [Ir. f. compote.] A dish used at 
dessert for holding fruit: see Comport 2, 

1885 Harper's Mag. Apr. 740/2 Over the edge of a white 
compotier hung. .grapes, 

Compotist, obs. f. Compurist. 

+ Gompoti'ster. Obs. In 5 (?) compet-. [f. 
F. compotiste, compotist, Compurist + -mR: cf 
alchentister, barrister, etc.] = COMPUTIST, 

1413 Lypa. Pyler, Sowle v. i. (1859) 73 The competister 
{? compotister] in the Craft of the Kalendar. 

|| Comportor, Ods. [L.] A compotator, 

r79t ‘WALKER Ss. v. Compotator, Compotor, I have not 
found either of these words in any of our Dictionaries, and 
have ventured to place them here only as conversation 
words : the former as the more usual, the latter as more 
correct. 


Compounctyon, obs. f. Compunotton. 

Compound (kgmpaund), v. Forms: a. 4-6 
compown(e, 4-7 compoun(e, (5 compone) ; 8B, 
6 compownd(e, compounde, 6—- compound. 
Pa, t. and pple. 5-6 compowned, compouned, 
5-7 compound: see also Cospounp pl. a, 
[ME. compoune-n, -powne-n (in 15th c. also 
~pone), ad. OF. compon-re, -pondre, -pundre 
(pr. pple. componant (-pondant), 3 pl. pr. com- 
ponent) = Pr. comtponre, -pondye, It. componere, 
comporve :—L. compin-ére to place or put together : 
see Compone. (OF. o” gave ME. ouz, as in 
dragoun, lesoun, noun, sou.) The form com- 
pown(e survived to ¢1575, and compound as pa. t. 
occurs even after 1600 (though it may then have 
been referred no longer toa vb. couzpouz, but looked 
upon merely as short for compounded ); on the other 
hand, 40 compound(e is known at least as early as 
1520. For the history of the final -d in compound, 
expound, propound, see EXPOUND, which in all its 
forms occurred earlier in English, and was the type 
followed by compound. .In this word the current 
use of the original pa. pple. compotned, compound, 
as: an adj., would of itself tend to establish a vb. 
to compound, as in. to content, to direct, and the 
verbs referred to under -ATE®; cf. also ASTOUND 


ppl a andy] 
I. .To put together, combine, construct, compose. 
1. crans. To put together, to join; to apply. 
* 3393 Gower Con. II, 90 How that the Latin shall be 
compouned And in what _wise it shall be souned. 1660 
Barrow Zuclid vi. xxxil, If two triangles having two sides 
proportional to two be so compounded or set together at 
one angle. p 
2. To put together, unite, combine, mix (ele- 
ments). Now-chiefly used of the mixing of various 
ingredients so-as to form a composite product. 
¢ 1400 Lanjfrane’s Cirurg. 83 Take jus of wormod..honey 
--barli mele, .& compoune (47S. B compone) hem togidere & 
fille be wounde. J67@. 43 Ech of hem bi him-silf or elliscom- 
pound. xs97 Suaxs. 2 Hex, IV; wv. v. 116 Qnely compound 
me with forgotten dust... ¢x600 — Sov, Ixxi, When I (per- 
haps) compounded am with clay. 26g0 Burwer Anthro- 
Poret, 237 Other sorts of odoriferous wood, which they com- 
pound with waters still’d with flowers, xggo tr. Leonardus’ 
‘irr: Stones 38 This terrene is compounded with the 
lgneous, airy; and aqueous. 287 KEatince Zyav. I. 10x 
The artist. .having compounded trees, rocks, and water, in 
such a manner as completely to spoil them all. x84x Myers 
Cath. Thi. § 14, 52 The very staff of life needs to be sepa- 
rated from its chaff, and variously compounded, before it can 
be used for. food. 
b. of the mixing up of non-material elements. 
€ 1384 Crtaucer HH. Fame m. 1018 Thus sangh_I fals and 
sothe compouned. 36g: Honpes Leviath. (1839) 6 When a 
man compoundeth the image of his own person with the 
ee of the actions of another man. @1661 FuLierWorthies 
126 William Shakespeare..in whom thice emiment Poets 
may seem in some sort to be compounded. 1734 tr. Rollin’s 
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Atic, Hist, (1827) V1. xvit, 273 His nature corhpounded 
different and conteary squsiltien eetiet 2868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong, (2876) 11, App. 528 The..version is made up 
by compounding the story of William of Poitiers with that 
which we find in Henry of Huntingdon. 
¢. Afath. To combine (individual forces, velo- 
cities, and the like), so as to obtain a resultant 
equivalent to the whole acting together ; also to 
combine (ratios) : see quot. 1875. 
xg7x Dicces Panto. 1. xx. G b, If magnitudes disioyn- 
edly or seperatly be proportionall, conioynedly or com- 
pounded, they shall also bee proportionall. 1875 TopHuNTEeR 
Algebra xxvi. 224 If the antecedents of any ratios be 
multiplied together and also the consequents, a new ratio is 
obtained, which is said to be compounded of the former 
ratios. ‘Thus the ratio ac : Jd is said to be compounded of 
the two ratios a: 4 and ¢:d._ 1882 Mincinn Gnifpil. 
Kinemat, 33 Reversing P’s velocity on itself and on Q, 
and compounding this reversed velocity with Q’s absolute 
velocity. x884 tr. Lofse’s Logic 261 Complicated mechanical 
problems cannot always be solved by directly compounding 
all the forces in operation. 
da. To combine (verbal elements) so as to make 


a compound word. 

2530 Patscr. 138 Somtyme prepositions be compounde 
with substantyves, as szzsavd/, 1830 Herscuen Study 
Nat. Phil. 137 Whose names may become attached to, or 
compounded with, the former. 

‘+ e. intr. (for ref.) To unite, become compound. 

3927 THomson Summer 1792. Th’ obedient Phantoms 
vanish or appear ; Compound, divide, and into Order shift. 

3. trans. To make up (a composite product) by the 
mixture or combination of various ingredients or 
elements. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. Fame u. 521 Tydynges Bothe of feire 
speche and chidynges And of fals and soth compovned 
fen compowned). 14.. Zpiph.in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 117 

Ephyphanye Whych is a word .. compowned..of £2 fyrst 
and pianos sothe to seyn. ¢1570 Pride & Lowd. (1841) 81 
It was compounded with great diligence Of symplis by 
an Apothecary. 1572 BossewELL Arwmorie u. 52b, A 
beaste compouned of a swyne and ofan Ape. x611 Biste 
Zod. xxx. 25 An oyntment compound [1569 compounde} 
after the arte of the Apothecarie. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. v. v. 
254, | .. did compound for her A certaine stuffe. 1662 H. 
Stusse Jud. Nectar Pref. 6 Essaysin compounding Choco- 
lata, 1747 Westy Prim, Physic (1762) p. xv, Method of 
compounding and decompounding Medecines. 178 Mrs. 
Piozz1 France & Italy I. 80 Its construction was com- 

jounded of comic and. di: ful scenes, x822 Q, Kev. 

XVI. 205 Another solitary adept .. who expected to com- 
pound the alcahest. 

4. To compose; to construct, form. (Now used 
only in senses akin to 3.) 

32374 Cuaucer Boeth, ut, ix. 87 Neuer to compoune 
werke of floterynge mater. x39: — Asfrol. Prol. 1 A 
suffisaunt astralabie as .. compowned after the Latitude of 
Oxenford, 237: Dicoxs Pantom. Pref. A ij, Superficies .. 
whether they be compounde with straighte or [with] circu- 
lare lines, or mixte of bothe, 1877, ELLOWES Guenara's 
Chron. 31 Traiane .. persuaded the Oratours to compounde 
many meetres to his praise. xg99 Suaxs. Hen. V, v. ii. 221 
Shall not thou and I..compound a Boy, halfe French halfe 
English. a@264r Br. Mountacu Acts §& Jon. {e642 489 
One Nepos.. compounded many Hymnes and Psalms, 
18x14 Sourney Roderick xxi, The Spirit who compounded 
thee. 1875 Jowett Plaio(ed. 2) 1.340 Meletus .. has been 
compounding 2 riddle. 

+b. To make up or form (an army). Ods. 

x614 Raceicn Hist, World ww. i, § 8 He compounded an 
army of great strength. did, v. ii. § 8 Who with the Boij 
and Insubriens, compound an army of fifty thousand foot. 
16z2-6z2 Hevivn Cosmogr. it. (1673) 206/1 These Foot are 
compounded most of Gentry. 1644 Sir W. Watter in Cad, 
St. Papers (1888) 301 An army compounded of these men. 

‘te. To devise, form (a scheme). Ods. rave, 
xgzo ed. of Caxton’s Chron. Lug. vit. 95/1 Kynge Edwarde 
--compounded in his mynde how he myght recover his 
treasour. . 
+5. To make up, constitute, or compose, as in- 
gredients or elements do. Ods. 

x607 SuAks, T7107 1v, ii, 35 His pompe, and all what state 
compounds. 1663-4 Marven. Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 140 
{The reasons] altogether will not compound one solid argu- 
ment. x69: Ray Creation (1714) 28 The Muscles com- 
pounding the Sides of that ventricle. bid. 1. (1704) 68 
Corpuscles of such Figures as they compounded before. 

1I. To compose differences, settle claims. 
: ® trans, 

+6. To settle or compose (disturbance, strife, 
litigation, a difference). Obs. 

1546 St. Pagers Hen. VIII, XI. 224 All thinges being 
compownded and at_a good poynte in the reste of the 
worlde, 1862 Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 28 Yf..the said Justice.. 
cannot compounde and agre the Matter between (them). 
1596 SHaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 28 Rise Gremio, rise, we will 
compound this quarrell. 1397-8 Bacon Ess. Hon. & Reput. 
(Arb.) 70 Such as compound the long Miseries of ciuill 
Warres, 3642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. u. xxiv. 151 He 
compounds many petty differences ix this neighbours. 
x7iz ArgsuTHnoT John Bull (1755) 16 They took great: 
pleasure in compounding law-suits among thei neighbours. 
1757 Mrs. R. Grirriru Lett. Henry & Fr. (2767) 1. 62 To 
compound this dispute upon revenge. 

+b. absol. Obs. : 

1596 Srenser State Jred. 4 Theyr judge will compound 
betweene the murderer and the friends of the murdered. 

7. Of the parties: To settle (a matter) by mutual 
concession ; to compromise. 

x6s9 Gent?, Call. (1696) 134 Neither of the combatants 
were so implacable but that they. could willingly have com- 
pounded.the matter. 1699 Bentiey Pai. 154 We may 
compound the difference thus.- 1777 W. Datrymrce Trav. 
Sf. & Port. xi, T disputed the point, threatened to.. com- 
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plain, when we compounded the affair. 1818 Cruisi Diges? 
(ed. 2) V. 65 In case the suit had not been compounded. 

8. a. To settle (a debt) by agreement for partial 
payment ; todischarge (a recurring charge or sub- 
scription) by paying a lump sum. 

1665 Man.ey Grotius Low-C, Warres 562 Horatio Pala- 
vine’s Debt .. was afterwards privately compounded, 1687 
Drvven Hind & P. 1. 144. 33 Both knave and fool the 
Merchant we may call To pay great summs, and to com- 
pound the small,” 170g Lutran. Brief Rel. (1857) V. 581 
Pitkin, the linnen draper .. has compounded his debts for 
8s. 6d. in the pound. 1827 Scott Diary 25 Dec.,1 might 
have employed the money .. in compounding my debts. 

b. To settle (any matter) by a money payment, 
in lieu of other liability. 

1709 STEELE 7atler No. 26 2 2, | have compounded Two 
or Three Rapes. 1768 Sterne Sext, Yourn., Montriud, 
There is always a matter to compound at the door, before 
you can get into your chaise, and that is with the sons and 
daughters of poverty who surround you, 1871 B. Taytor 
Faust (1875) 1. xix. 172 With the police 'twere easy to 
compound it, : 

9. Said of the creditor or claimant: To accept a 
composition for; to condone (a liability or offence) 
for money or the like ; to settle privately with one. 

To compound a felony (or the like) : to forbear prosecution 
for some consideration, which is an offence at law. 7'0 coz. 
pound an information ; to reveal acrime, and commence a 
prosecution, with the object of being paid or ‘squared’ in 
order to desist. 

1683 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. xv. 284 Orderd, that 
none of the said company. .presuime to take or compound for 
the future, any fines. 2927 Lany M. W. Montacur Le/¢. 
Il. xlvii. 42 It is the business of the next relations to 
revenge the dead person; and if they like better to com- 
pound the matter for money there is no more said of it. 
r7sz Jounson Rambler No. 201 ? 10 His companions .. 
laughed at his uneasiness, compounded the offence for a 
bottle. 775 Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. IIL. 122, 1 for 
one, protest against compounding our demands: 1 declare 
against compounding for a poor Rmited sum, the immense, 
evergrowing, eternal debt. .duc to generous government. 

** intrans. 

+10. To agree, make terms, bargain, contract 
(with, for). Also with dadtrect passive. Obs. 

1439 in Ellis Orig, Lett. 11, 28 1, 88 For the which guerdon 
.. oure said Lord of Powys hase compownyd with us and 
fyuely accorded, 31887 ‘l'usseR 100 Points /{usb, xi, With 
thy seruauntes compound, to carry thy muckhilles, on thy 
barley ground. 1602 Secar f/on. ALi. § Cie. 11. xiii, 129 
Seuen gentlemen doe compound with seuen other, to run 
certaine courses at the Tilt, 1603 Suaxs. AZeas. for M. ww. 
ii. 25 Compound with him by the yeere, and let him abide 
here with you. ¢ 166s Mrs. Hutciunson Afew. Col. 
Hutchinson (1846) Tt ts believed that Richard himself 
was compounded with, to have resigned the place. 

11. To come to terms or settle a dispute, by 
compromise or mutual concession. 

1828 SKectox Vox Populi 325, 1 wysche they myght 
have grateis Lysens to compounde. 1602 Warner 4d, 
Eng. 1x, xlv. (1612) 213 Richard Plantagenet, the Duke of 
Yorke. .Sought to depose sixt Henrie. .But they compound. 
1614 Rateicn Hist, World wm. xi. § 5 Agesilaus having 
thus compounded with Tithraustes, entred Phrygia. 1635 
Quarres £1b/. 1. x. (1718) 43 Take my advice: compound, 
and share the prize. x7rz Steere Sfect, No, 533 ? 2 They 
gladly compounded to throw their cards in the fire if he 
would his paper. x860 Mortey Nether? (1868) 1, vi. 333 
Aldegonde had promised the enemy to bring them to com- 
pound. 3863 KincLake Crimes (1876) I, xii, 194. 

12. To come to terms as to the amount of a 
payment ; to make a pecuniary arrangement (aw7rh 
a person, for forgoing a claim, conferring a benefit, 


etc.). 

31839 Act 31 Hen. VI/I,c. 4 The saide recompence. .to be 
pated. . onlesse that the maire..can otherwise compound or 
agree with the lordes. xgg90 Sir J. Suvtn Disc. Weapons 
7b, These Coronells. .will accept of no Captaines, but of 
suchas will compound with them and buy their Captainship. 
x6g2 Neepuam Selden's Mare Cl. 492 Enforced them to 
compound for great summes that they might fish quietly 
for one year. 1667 E. Cuaspertayne Si. Gt. Brit, 1. Wl, 1. 
(1743) 142 The Bi compounds for the First Fruits of his 
B hopelck. 1963 Brit. Mag. TV. 175 Compounders for 
malt shall not be liable to compound, or pay duties, for 
cyder or perry, to be. .consumed in their own families. 1865 
MenrtvaLe Row. Emp. VIII. xiii. 2x These new occupants 
gladly compounded for the protection.,by atribute. | 

Jig. 899 Suaxs. Hen. V, w. vi, 33 For Rearing this, I 
must perforce compound With mixtfull eyes, or they will 
issue to. 1796 Burke Lett. Noble Ld, Wks. 1842 II. 270 
But they have a means of Gxnporndiig with their nature: 
31887 Lowest Democr. 94 [Memory] is forced to compound 
as best she may with her inexorable creditor—Oblivion. 

18. To come to terms and pay or an offence or 
injury ; to substitute a money payment in lieu of 
any other liability or obligation ; to pay. 

1853 Fardle Facions . xi. 257 Thei neuer lette them go 
vntill they haue compounded by the purse. 1632 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camd. Soc.) 126 He alsoe brought his 
severall actions of rescusse st every one of them; some 
compound with him. . 1643 Sim T. Browne Relig. Med, u. 
§ x Their purses compound for their follies. 1654 Ordin- 
ances Cc. §§. Sept. 2°The persons so compounding. 169: T. 
H[are] 5, , New Invent. p. cxiv, Encroachments that 
shall be compounded for. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 
1772, 7§ The governor would have compounded for his.life 
by ransome, 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. 199 The countiy. 
gentlemen were compelled to take up knighthood, or. to 
compound forexemption. , : Ge 

b. To discharge any liability or satisfy any claim 
by a compromise whereby something lighter or 
easier is substituted. : ; 
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, 1663 Butter Hud. 1. i. 215 Compound for Sins ‘they are 
inclin'd to, By damning those they have no mind to. 1735 
Someavitte Chase ui. 211 The captive Fox ..with a Limb 
Compounded for his Life. 1765 Biackstose Cowene..1I. 74 
The personal attendance in knight-service growing trouble- 
some .. the.tenants found means of compounding for it ; by 
first’ sending others in their stead, and in process of time 
‘making.a penuiayy satisfaction to the lords in liew of it. 
39781 Cowrrn Truth 291 No Papist more desirous to com- 
pound, Than some grave sinners upon English ground. 

e. To pay one sum as a final discharge for an 


annual or recwring charge or subscription, 

1867 Oxford Univ. Calendar roo But, in lievof this annual 
charge, every one. .may..compound for alt such Dues. 

14. Of an insolvent debtor: To settle with 
creditors and pay a fixed proportion in discharge 
of their full claims. 

1654 Warren Undelievers 64 Christ did not compound 
with the Father, as broken debtors with the creditour, 
making him to take lesse then was due. 1691 Woop 4zh. 
Oxon, Il. 736 Dr. Cox put himself in prison purposely to, 
compound for his debts. 1772 Franxiin Antobiog. Wks. 
1840 1. 64 He failed .. compounded, and went to America. 
1809 R. Lanarorp /uivod, Trade x21 A tradesman .. com- 
pounds with his creditors for 8s. 73¢. per pound. 

15. To accept a composition in lieu of one’s full 
claims, or of things relinquished. 

1611 Heywoop Gold. Age 1. Wks. 1874 IIL. 8 7ytan. If 
my owne land proue thus vnnaturall I’le purchase forraine 
aid. x Lord. Rather compound. 1665 Maxcey Grotivs’ 
Low C. Warres 133 The rest of his men .. compounded for 
the other Towns they had. xggo Curesterr, Zct?, III. 21, 
I am very willing to compound for your coming nearer to 

erfection than the generality of your contemporaries. 1819 

RABBE 7. of Hall vit. Wks. 1834 VI. 137 So Fancy willed, 
nor would Compound for less, 1853 Mrtman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) V. 1x. vii. 365 If the Emperor should compound for 
any territory, and receive tribute instead of possession. 

b. To accept terms of settlement in lieu of 
prosecution: hence the Committee for Compound- 
7ng with Delinquents (i.e. Royalists) under the 
Commonwealth. 

18976 Act 18 Eliz. c. § § 4 No suche Informer... may com- 
pounde or agree with any Person. .that shall offende against 
any Penall statute. @ 1626 Bacon Alar. §& Uses Com. Law 
2 If they will not sue, or if they be compounded withall. 
1646 Ordinances c. 69. Feb, 6 For establishing Commis- 
sioners .. to compound with Delinquents. 1829 Scott Kab 
Roy Introd. 9 To prevent those who have lost .. money by 
robbery, from compounding with the felons for restoration 
of a part of their booty. 1889-90 (¢/f/e) Calendar of the 
Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, 1643-1660. 

Compound (kp-mpaund), a. Forms : 5 i-com- 
pouned, y-componed, -yd, comune -yd(e, 
-pouned, 6 -pounde, 5 -pound. [Originally 
pa. pple. of compoune, compone (see COMPOUND Z.), 
and so of 3 syllables, com-poun-ed, but already 
¢ 1400 reduced to two; its participial character, 
which was thus obscured, was lost entirely after the 
vb. became compound with pa. pple. compounded.) 

1. gen. Made up by the combination of several 
elements or ingredients. a. artificially. 

c 1460 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 92 Medicyns bobe be symple & 
pe compound (v.2. componed). 1566 Drant Horace Sat, 
it. iv. (R., Some kinde of compounde wyne. x60x HoLtano 
Pliny (1634) I. 547 Certain compound medicines for trees. 
1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 1. (ed. 2) 452 The farmer.. 
may make his compound dunghill of the carth of the field 
which he intends to manure. 1859 Donatpson Gk. Grant. 
? 364 A compound word is an union of two or more words, 
represented at least by their roots, and conveying their 
separate and combined signification. 1868 Herrs Realmah 
it. (1876) 19 Some compound sleep-stuff .. 1 say compound, 
because I am sure it was mixed with some drug. 

b. Consisting in its nature of a combination of 
various parts ; composite, complex. 

exqc0 Lanjranc's Cirurg. 11 pilke .iijj. complexiouns .. 
sumtyme ben y-componed [v. . y-componyd}, bat is to seie, 
medlid, 2598 ARCKLEY Felic. Afar (r631) 366 Elements and 
compound things. 2798 errtar Lélustr. Sterne, Varieties of 
Afan 199 The hons, those compound animals. 1813 Sin 
H. Davy Agric. Chen. iv.(18x4) 42 A body is Considered as 
Compound when two or more distinct substances are capable 
of being produced from its; thus Marble is a Compound 


ys * — : ‘ 
e. Involving the combination of various actions, 
processes, notions, etc. ; combined, collective. 
riz KF. Futrer dfed. Gynt. 99 A Compound Method of 
Cure. 19793 Smeaton Adystone L. § 174 Through the wall, 
and through an opposite buttress, whose compound thick- 
ness amounted to eight feet. 1823 F. Coorer Pionecs's iii, 
This offspring of compere genius, 2855 Bain Seuses § 
Znt. 1. ii. (1864) 51 In the propulsion of food there is a com- 
pound or double action. : 8 
+d. ‘Made up’, fictitiously composed. Ods. 
1574 Hetrowes Gueuara’s Fam, Ep. 128 No man shalt 
thinke it is a compound fable, but that of a trueth it did 


passe. A. 

2. Specific uses. 

a. Surg. and Med, in conpound cyst, rupture, 
dislocation, etc.; compound fracture variously 


used: see esp. quots. 1783, 1847, 1885. 

exqoo Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 90 Pe festre pat is now vicus 
I-compouned_(zv.». componed). 1543 Traurron Pigo's 
Chirurg, 83 Everye wounde is compounde,-that hath any- 
thyng joyned unto it, without remotion. .as woundes caused 
by brusynge. /dfd. (1586) 273 A fracture compound is that 
which is accompanied witha wound. 1685 J. Cooke Marrow 
Chirurg. (ed. 4) 1.1.1. 5 Fractures. are either simple or com- 
pound. 1945 tr. Van Sawicten'’s Boerhaave I11,.136 When 
the ulna and radius are both fractured together. they then 
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call the fracture complicated, or even compound, though “it 
would also seem that a fracture may be.termed compound, 
when only.a single bone is broken in.several places. 1783 
Port Chirurg. IVés. I. 449,1 use the term Compound frac- 
ture in the sense in which the English have always used it, 
that is, to imply a broken bone complicated with a wound. 
Jéid. TI. 14.1f both intestine and omentum contribute mu- 
tually to the formation of the tumour, it is called entero- 
epiplocele, or compound rupture. 283r Sir A. Coorer Dis- 
locations (ed. 7) 13 In compound dislocation not only the 
articulatory surfaces of the bone are displaced, but the cavity 
of the joint is laid open bya division of the skin and the 
capsular ligament. - x847 Sours tr. Chelius’ Surg. I. 509 
A fracture is only comipound when a wound, however small, 
communicates with it so as to_expose the broken bone to 
theair. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fracture, compound, fracture 
witha coexisting skin wound, with which it communicates. 
b. Arith. and Ale. 

(a) Made up by combination of several elements, as 
teompound decimal, one consisting of a whole number and 
adecimat fraction (obs.); c. fraction (see quot.); ¢. muamber, 
a number formed by multiplication of factors, a composite 
number; also, ta number represented by two or more 
figures (0bs.); ¢. quantity (in Alg.\, 2 quantity consisting of 
more than one term; (in Arith.) a quantity expressed in 
terms of various denominations, as pounds, shillings, and 
pence; ¢. ratio, see quot. for ods. use; now, the ratio formed 
by multiplying together the antecedents, and also the con- 
Peguents, of two or more ratios, F 7 

(6) Dealing with other than simple numbers, dealing with 
numbers of various denominations of quantity, measure, 
weight, etc., as in compound addition, division, multiplica- 
tion, subtraction. 

(c) Proceeding by other than the simple process, as conz- 
pound (formerly compounded) interest, proportion. 

1557 Recorpe IWhetst. Aiij, Compounde nombers are 
made by multiplicacion of 2 nombres together. 1579 Diccres 
Stratiot,, There be three sorts of numbers .. the last a mixt 
oracompound. 1894 BLUNDEVI. Exerc. 1. i. (ed. 7) 2 Com- 
pound is that which is compounded of Article and Digit as 
13, 14,17, 24. bid, 1. xxvii. (ed. 7) B Consider whether 
your Divisor be compound, or simple, I call that compound 
which contayneth Fractions. 1660 T. WittsForp Scales of 
Commerce 1. 1. 48 Use or Interest hath .. two Species, viz. 
Simple or Compounded. did. 49 Compound interest .. is 
called interest upon interest. /did. 59, 1 will .. proceed to 


|, Decimall Tables of compounded Interest. 1806 Hutton 


Course Math, 1. 32 Compound Addition shows how to add 
or collect several numbers of different denominations into 
one sum. /éid. I. 127 Compound Interest, called also 
Interest upon Interest, is that which arises from the prin- 
cipal and interest, taken together, as it becomes due. /é7d. 
(1827) I. 52 A Compound Fraction, is the fraction of a frac- 
tion .. as, 4 of 4, or 2 of Sof 3. 2839 Barn. Sutu Arith, 
4 Alg. (ed. 6) 194 A quantity consisting of more than one 
term, as a+4, a+éb+c, is called a Compound quantity. 
3875 Topuunter Sik pa xxvi, 224 Let there be three 
ratios. .@: 6, 6:¢,¢:@; then the compound ratio is axdxe: 


bxcxd, 
e. Archit. Compound order: Compostrs order, 
Compound arch, archway; in mediwval architecture, a 
series of arches of different sizes inclosed in an archway of 
larger dimensions. Camfpound piers ‘a term sometimes 
given to a clustered column’ (Gwilt Excyed, Archit. Gloss.). 
@ 1639 Worton Ground Rules Archit. (1676) 8 The Com- 
pound Order, or as some call it, the Roman, others more 
enerally the Italian. 1703 T. N. City ae Purchaser 2 
omposite, Compound, or Roman. 1726 R. Neve Builder's 
Dict, (ed. 2), Architects reckon five Orders..viz. Tuscan, 
Dorick, lonick, Corinthian, and Roman, Composite, or Com- 
pound Order. iy la 

d. Zool. and Bot. Consisting of a combination 
of individual organisms, as compound animal, 
soophyle, coral, etc., or of simple parts, as con- 
pound eye, stomach, flower, fruit, leaf, umbel, etc. 

1668 Witxins Real Char. 108 Compound; bearing a 
flower_like Jessamine. 1776 Witnrrinc Brit. Plants 
(x796) I. 321 The Dandelion and the Thistle are compound 
flowers; that is, each of these flowers are composed or 
compounded of a number of small flowers, called Florets. 
1836 Tonp Cyel. Anat. I, 770/2 Certain Crustacea. .exhibit 
.. Compound eyes .. having distinct facets. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed, 4) § 2312 The compound stomach 
is that possessed by the Rumisantia. .and consists of four 
distinct cavities. 1880 Gray Struct. Bod. iii. § 4. 100 Com- 
pound Leaves are those which have from two to many 
distinct blades, on a common leaf-stalk. 

e. Mech. and Physics, as in compound axle, 
engine, clectro-magnet, lever, locomotive microscope, 
motion, pendulum, screw, steam-engine. . 

xg10 J. Crarke Rohaults’ Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 84 As there 
are Compound Motions, so also are there compound Deter- 
minations. 1829 Nat. Philos., Alechanics u. iv. § 26. 10 
(Useful Knowl. Soc.) The power may act upon the weight 
through .. a series of levers, in which case the apparatus is 
called a composition of levers, or a compound lever. 1829 
Carve Afise, (1857) 1. 272 A compound-pendulum, vibrat- 
ing in the character of scarecrow, 1838 Comstock Nai, 
Philos. (ed. Lees) 46 Compound motion is that motion which 
is produced by two or more forces, acting in different 
directions, on the same body, at the same time, 1867 J. 
Hoce Aficrose. 1. ii. 31 In the compound microscope, not 
less than two lenses must be sraployed. 1879 G. Prescotr 
oA. Telephone p. ii, In 1830, Professor Henry deduced from 
the h panes of Ampére..the compound electro-magnet, 
2886 M. Reynoups Enginemazn's Pocket Comp. iii.a5 A com- 
pound engineis a condensing enginein which the mechanical 
action of the steam is begun in one cylinder and ended in a 
inner cylinder, : : 

. Matsic. we teh . 

Compound interval (jeoncord), one exceeding an octave. 
Compound stop: an p having more than one rank 
of pipes. Compound time: time or rhythm in which each 
bar is made up of two, three, or four bars of simple time. 

2608 We Hower Harmony 730) 39 Notwithstanding 
this Distinction of Original and pound Concords. 1848 
Ripautt 1st Bk. Piano Compound Common, Time 
occurs -when two bars of Triple Time are joined in one 


“mon Triple Time is divided into nine 
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+ Compourid Triple Time. is when the measure of com- 
arts. 2880 Guove 
Dict, Mus, s.x., 4-4 time, which is made up of two bars‘of 
2-4 time..in Germany is always classed with the compound 
times. In England. however ,. those rhythms only [are] 
considered as compound, in which each beat is divisible into 
three parts. 188: C. A. Epwarps Organs 148 Compound 
stops do not give any one sound to a note, but a combina- 
tion of two or more. : : ae 
g&. Compound householder; a householder whose 
rates are included in his rent, and paid by the land- 
lord. ° : 

rer 14 & 15 Vict. c 14 (ttle) An Act to amend the Law 
for the Registration of certain Persons commonly known as 
‘Compound Householders’, x880 MeCartuy Own Times 

V. x10 The compound householder,.was the occupier of 
one of the small houses the tenants of which were not them- 
selves rated to the relief of the poor. 

Compound larceny, radical, etc.: see LARCENY, etc. 

Compound (kpmpaund), sé.1 [subst. use of 
the adj.: cf. the parallel history of Cozrrosr sd. 
Originally stressed on second syllable; so in H. 
More, and still dialectally ; Shaks. has both, but 
compound more frequently.] ace 

1. guasi-concr. A union, combination, or mixture 
of elements, 

1621 Burton Anat, Afel. m. iv. 1..iit, (1676) Fane Ma- 
hometans are a compound of Gentiles, Jews, and Christians. 
1710 Appison Tatler No. 220 ? 3A Compound of Two very 
different Liquors. 2760-72 tr. Fuan § loa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 
IL. vut. v. 237 Their customs..are a kind of compound of 
those of Lima and Quita. 1814 Scorr Mav. xlvil, It was 
not fear, it was not ardour,—-it was a compound of both. 

2. coucr. @ A compound substance; sgec. a 
compounded drug, as opposed to ‘ simples’. 

r6rx Suaxs. Cymb. 1. v. 9 These most poysonous Com- 
pounds. 1641 Br. Hatt Serm. in Rem. Wks. (1660) 52 
As we say in our philosophy .. only compounds nourish. 
18:6 J. Saurn Panorama Sc. & Art 1.42 Compounds formed 
by the mixture of two or more different metals, are called 
alloys. 31878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 80 Compounds which con- 
tain a larger proportion of oxygen. 

b. transf. of what is immaterial. 

x8s5 Bain Senses & Int. 1. iv. § 26 (1864) 301 Volition is a 

compound, made up of this and something else. 
ce. A compound word, a verbal compound, 

1530 Patscr. 395 Ye prens is a symple whiche hath for his 
compoundes je repreus, etc. ¢ 1600 SHans, Son. Ixxvi, 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange. 1605 
Campen Rem. (1637) 126 Wee retaine it in the compound 
Husband. 1872 Morcey Voltaire (1886) 127 Classified, in 
that jargon which makes an uncouth compound pass muster 
for a new critical nicety, as a tendency-poct, 

A composite number. Ods. 

7594 Buunpvevit E-rerc. 1. vii. (ed. 7) 25 Such numbers as 
may be evenly divided by another number without leaving 
any remainder, are called Compounds. 

e. A compound locomotive. 

1890 Ratkway Herald 25 Oct. 6/3 The driver ofone of the 
latest compounds on L, & N.W. [railway], /éid, The com- 
pounds make up in oil what they save in coal. 

+3. A composition, a thing made up. Ods. 

x607 WaLKInGTon Of2. Glass vi. (1664) 79 Strugling to- 
gether. .will soon dissever the parts, and rend in Sunder the 
whole Compound. 1613-6 W. Browne Srit, Past. 1. iii, 
Man's compounds have o’erthrown his simplenesse. 1773 J. 
Ross /ratricide (MS.) 11. 922 What am 1 but a compound 
frail of dust, Wak'd into life by thy enlivening breath? 

4, Compounding, composition, . 

x67x J. Wensten A/etallogr. iii. 41 Imperfect .. in regard 

f the Compound. 1694 W. Hotver Harmony (2731) 39 
Whereas beyond an Octave, all is but Repetition of these 
[concords] in Compound with the Eighth, as a Tenth is an 
Eighth and a Third. 1741 Berterton in Oldys Lng. Stage 
ii, 19 Roxana is haughty, malicious, insinuating, with this 
Compound, She is made desperately in Love with Alex- 
ander. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. Surrey 139 
The Name of this .. District is of Saxon pound. x84 
Carus MN. Anter. Ind. (1844) 1. xxv. 205 A different com- 
pound of character. 

Compound (kg mpaund), sb,2_ Anglo-Jnd. [Of 
disputed origin, but referred by Yule and Bumell, 
on weighty evidence, to Malay Lampone, kampung 
(in Du. orthog. fampoerzg) ‘ enclosure, space fenced 
in’; also ‘ village, quarter of 2 town occupied by 
a particular nationality’, as the ‘Chinese kam- 
pong’ at Batavia. In this latter sense, campor 
occurs in a Pg. writer of 1613, ae 

Earlier conjectures were that it was a corruption of Pg. 
canmpanha or I. cantpagne country, or of Pg. campo field, 
camp. See Yule Anglo-Ind. Gloss. s.v.} : 

The enclosure within which a residence or factory 
(of Europeans) stands, in India, China, and the 
East generally. ee 

Saipposed by Yule and Burnell to have been first used by 
Englishmen in the early factories in the Malay Archipelago, 
and to have been thence carried by them to pena India 
on the one hand and China on the other. In later times, it 
has been taken to Madagascar, ast and West Africa, Poly- 
nesia, and other regions where Englishmen have penetrated, 
and has been applied by travellers to the similar enclosures 
round native houses. : 

1699 Fort St. Geo. Consus. 14 Apr. (Yule), There the Dutch 
have a komt) ofa large Compounde. 1696 Bowvear 
Seal. Cochin China 30 Apr. (¥.), Their-custom-houses of 
which, there are three, in a square Compound of about 
zoo Paces over each way. 1763 Verrist Transl fr. Persian 
in Phil. Trans. LILI. 267 AltChowdry’s compound opened 
[from an Earthquake}, and the water, . filled a deep ditch, 
that surronnded his house. 198 /dia Gas. 3 Mar. (Y.), 
Godown usurps the ware-house place, Compound denotes 
each walled space.” 2816 ‘Quiz ' Grand Master vin, 232 He 


.COMPOUNDABLE? 


ghang’d his course, “and soon he found The way into his own 
compound. «1847 Mrs. Suerwoop Lady of Manor I. iv, 
79 Pretty thatched cottages standing in little, compounds, 
or yards, hedged round with a kind of prickly fence. 1857 
‘Livincstone’ Yvav. xvii. 314 He had made the walls of his 
compound, or courtyard. 1884 C. T. Buckzanp Soc. Life 
Jndia iii. 5x-All the factory-buildings usually stand in one 
compound. .and this is in size almost equal to a small park: 

Compou'ndable, a. [f. Compounn v, + -aBLE.] 

41, Accordable, agreeable. Ods. : 

z6rx Coter., Accordable, compoundable, accordable, 
agreeable. dao 

. Capable of being compounded or combined, 

‘2674 ‘Grew Anat. Plants, Lect, 1. (1682) 227. Bodies .. 
many, and compoundable ‘infinite ways, x803.W. Taytor 
in Monthly Mag. XIII. 213 Gothic words ., are .. far more 
flexible and compoundable than those of southern origin. 
1870 Annotr Shaks. Grammtar§ 432 Hence ‘blame’. .was 
considered compoundable with another adjective. 2 

8. Capable of being commuted for money. 

x860 Dickens Uncommt..Trav, xii, A penalty of .. five 
pesnds, compoundable for a term of imprisonment. 883 

mL. Grirrin in Fortin. Rev. 1 Oct. 489 Every offence is 
ordinarily compoundable for money. 

;Compownded, A2/. a. [f. Compounn 2. + -EDI.] 
-1. Formed by the combination of various elements 
or the mixture of various ingredients. 

zs97 Suaxs, 2 Hex, IV, 1. ti. 8 The braine of this foolish 
compounded, Clay-man, is not able to inuent any thing, etc., 
1613 — Hen, VIII, 1. i. 13 What foure Thron’d ones 
éould haue weigh’d Such a compounded one? 1660 Barrow 
Euclid y. Def. 14 Compounded ratio is when the antecedent 
and consequent taken both as one are compared to the con- 
sequent itself, 1691 Trvon Wisc. Dictates 10 Sweet com- 
potinded Foods, 1789 SaunpeErs in PAil, Trans. LXXIX, 
zoq Acompounded medicine made up of above thirty differ- 
ent ingredients. 1874 Savce, Compar. Philol. vi. 241 Latin 
and Greek. .possess but few compounded roots in common. 
- 2. Combined, taken in combination ; collective. 

x68 BramHat Consecr, Bps. xi. 223 If these words be 
considered coniointly in a compounded sense. 1725 Watts 
Logic mu iti, § t The Sophism of Division is when we infer 
the'same Thing concerning Ideas in a divided Sense, which 
is only true in a compounded Sense, 

+3. Compound, composite, complex. Mostly 
Obs. Cf. Compounded Interest; see COMPOUND a. 
2b. quot, 1660, 
:1570 BILLINGSLEY Euclid 1, t.9 Composition passeth. .from 
thinges simple to thinges more compounded. 1594 BiuNDE- 
vit Lxerc, 1. xxix. (ed. 7) 78 If the number be compounded, 
that is to say, consisting of Integrums and Fractions. 1694 
W. Howiper Harmony (734) 40 These Compounded Con- 
cordsare'found. by their Habitude to the Original Concords, 
1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (720) zoz There it was that 
Judas .. met with his compounded death, zt Je Green- 
woop Eng. Gram, 213 A Sentence or Saying is either single 
or compounded, 1768 Hottanp in Phil, Traxs. LVIII. 46 
A monthly.astronomical clock ..with a compounded pendu: 
lum. 3824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed.5) I. 320 Almost all 
compounded sentences, are more or less elliptical, 

tb. Archit, =Composite, Obs. 

-a 1639 ‘Wotton Ground Rules Archit. (1676) 11 Ejght 
Columns of the Compounded Order, ‘ 

Compowndedly, adv. - [f. prec. +-n¥2.] In 
a compounded manner or order ; compositely. 
“1993 SMEATON Edystone L. § 38 A set of short balks were 
laid. upon the next step compoundedly. 1826 G.S. Faser 
Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. 305 The Nile was called both com- 
poundedly. .Ogeon and simply Geon. 


-Compou'ndedness. [f. as prec. + -NESS,] 
Compounded or composite quality. 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos, 373 Reflecting well on the 
Simplicity or Componndedness of? those Notions, 
-Compouwnder,. .[£ Compounpz. +-ER 1] One 
who comipoinds, in the various senses of.the vb. 


1, One who makes a-compound of ingredients, 

1622 G, G. Creat. Praysing God 8 Their composition .. 
must necessarily presuppose. first a compounder. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xix, To propose another [health] in honour 
of the punch-compounder. 1858 Brewster Vewfon IL, xxv. 
373 The most ignorant compounder of simples, 3883 Dr. E. 
Downes in Reg. Caleutta Missionary Conf. 414 Ina large 
Hospital. .anative Doctor, two Compounders, anda Steward 
--would be required, Jéid. 426 The compounders .. give out 
the medicines. . 

+2. One who settles or composes strife or quar- 
rels ; reproachfelly, a compromiser. Obs, : 

Bi hoa apr Serm, Palm Sund, (1823) 73 Lyttell warre 
hath ben in. -Christendome, but the bysshop of Rome..hath, 
ben a‘styrrer of it .. seldome ay compounder of it. 138: 
Lampanve £zveu. 1, if. (1602) x0, I wish him to be, as well...” 
a Compounder, as a Commissioner of the peace. 1612-20 
Snecron Quéx, 1. xix, (1652) 124 ‘They held it to bee the 
best course to. . bee compounds of peace and amity between 
Sancho Panca and the Barber. x724 Swirt Drapier's Lett, 
vii, Softners, sweetners,compounders, and expedient-mongers. 

b. Hist. A name given (¢, 1692): to those 
who wished for a restoration of. James II. under 
guarantees for the constitution and with a general’ 
amnesty, - - 7 ; 

“1998 J. Macrnerson Orig. ‘Papers I. 445 His friends in 
Britain, who wanted to restore him on conditions, and 
were known by the name of compounders. _ 1827 HALLAM 
Const. Hist, (2876) III. xv. 127 The Jacobite faction was 
divided between compounders and non-compounders. 1853. 
Macautay Hist. Eng. TV. 385: ; 

8. One who compounds<for a liability, debt, or. 
charge; one who compounds a felony or offence ; 
one‘who pays 2 lump sum in discharge of recurrent 
payments to_which he is liable. °- ~ ie ee 


1g42in ‘W. H. Turner Select Rec,.Oxford’ 167 Thomas: 


Malynson shall have. the. .place of a Chamberleyn... as-3 
of Vor. IT. 
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compownder. -- 1578 /did. 395° Eyerye Chamberlen, of come 
Soule: for ChesnberlensEiope jd. "x660° Mitrow Free 
Commw. P77. -@ 1680 Butter Rent. 759) I. 58 Our holiest 
actions have been Th’ effects of wickedness and sin: Re- 
dipions Houses made Compounders For th’ horrid Actions 
of the Founders. 1763 Brit, Mag, IV. 173 Compounders 
neglecting .. to pay their composition-money. 1832 Act 
2-3 Will. IV, c. 100 § 5 Any person compounding for tithes 
or, any tenant of any such. .lessee or compounder. 1888 
Pall Malt G. 20 July 14/: A compounder of felony... and a 
suborner of false testimony. 

b. Grand and Petty Compounders: in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, proceeders or inceptors who 
paid higher fees for their degrees in consideration 
of being possessed of an independent income. 
(Abolished in 1853. Burke's use is erroneous.) 

1682 Woon Li/e- (1848) 245 Bishop Brideoake’s son of 
Trinity to be M.A., five terms given to him, and to go out 
grand compounder. x691 —~ Fasti Oxon. an, 1522 I. 665 
Richard Parker a compounder, or one that payed double or 
treble fees for his Degree, as having a temporalestate. 1714 
Avuirre Univ. Oxford 1. i. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 
V. 384 Grand compounders in politicks, who shorten the 
road to their degrees in the state. 1870 G. V. Cox Recoll, 
Oxford xii, ‘Have you £ 300 a year of your own?! if ‘yes’ 
.-*then you are a Grand Compounder and your fees are so 
and so.’ If under £300 year and above £5, the Proceeder 
was entered as Petty Compounder, and paid ros, 8d. more. 

Compou'nding, vi. sb. In 4-6 compown-, 
compouning., The action of the vb, Comrounp 
in its various senses. Committee for compounding 
(17th ¢.): see Compounn v. 15 b.; compounding 
of felony : see zbid. 9. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vin. xvi. (1495) 323 Com- 
pownynge of contrary thynges is welle of corrupcion. ¢ 1529 
Wousey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1, 103 II. 5 In the makyng 
and compownyng whereof. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xiil. 
(1870) 266 What they dyd gomble togyther without trewe 
compoundynge. x6or Deacon & Wacker (titde), Dialogicall 
Discourses of Spirits and Divels .. for the peacable com- 
pounding of the late strong Controversies. 1709 Swirr 
Adz, Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 99 Like a sort of compounding 
between virtue and vice. 1769 BLacxstonr Cozzi. IV. x. 
134 Compounding of felony.. formerly was held to make 
a Man an accessory: but is now punished only with fine and 
imprisonment. @ 2845 Hoop Yale Trumpet ix, Deaf to 
verbs, and all their compoundings, 

Compounding, g//. 2. That compounds; 
+ constituent, component (ods.). 

* 2571 Dicces Pantom. wv. x. Y ij, The side of dodecaedron 
. -hauing the squares of his names or compounding lynes in 
proportion. 1672 Grew Anat, Plants, Idea Philos. Hist. 
§ 9 Of their Compounding Parts. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. 

fan 1. i. 17 The extreme Smallness of the eeopeuneine, 
Vessels. 1957 Mas. E. Grirritn Lett. Henry & Fr. (1767) 
I. 4x Like a compounding creditor, you must accept of 
quantity for quality. 

Compoundness. [f. Compounn a. +-NEss.] 
Quality of being compound. 

2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 314 Issue being joined 
upon its simplicity or ign bare ae x80x W. Taytor in 
Monthly Mag. XII. 58: Water is not like acid .. its very 
compoundness is still desirable. 

Compow'ndress. [f. CompounnEr : see -Es8.] 
A female compounder: + a. that settles quarrels 
(ods.y; b. that compounds mixtures. 

1640 Howett Vocal Forrest 9 Arbitratrix and compound. 
ress of any quarrell that may intervene. 1844 Blackw. 
Mag. LVI. 768 We .. tasted it out of courtesy to the fair 
compoundress, 

Comprador (kempridéo2), Also compa-, 
compi-, compo-, compendor(e. [a, Pg. com- 
prador buyer:—late L. comparatér-em, agent-n. 
£, comparare to provide, purchase (in Pg. comprar 
ta purchase, buy), f. com- together + pardre to 
furnish. One of the Portuguese words adopted in 
the East.] 

+1. Formerly, the name of a native servant em- 

ployed by Europeans, in India and the East, to 
purchase necessaries and keep the household ac- 
counts: a house-steward. Oés. in India. 
.x615 R, Cocks Diary, Fapaz (1883) 1. 19 (Y.) The Hol- 
Janders..thrust their comprador (or cats buyer) out of dores 
for alecherous knave. 21911 C. Lockyer Trade in India 
108 Every Factory had formerly a2 Compradore, whose 
Business it was to buy in Provisions and other Necessarys. 
1773 E. Ives Voy, 50 (Y.) Compidore, the office of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home small things, 
such. as fruit,-etc. 1789 I. Munro Narrative 27 WV.) A 
Cook at 3, a Compradore at 2, and Kitchen-boy at 1 pagoda. 
x8x0 WILLIAMSON EZ. Jndia Vade-m, 1, 270 (¥.) The Com- 
padore..acts as purveyor, : ees : 

2. No, in China, the name of the principal native 
servant, employed in European establishments, and 
espécially in houses of business, both as head of 
the staff of native employés, and as intermediary 
between the house and its native customers. (The 
Chinese name is #di-Zan ‘ purveyor ’.) : 

1840 Mountain AZemz, (1857) 154 (Y.) About yo days ago. . 
the Chinese .. kidnapped our Compendor. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 14, Nov.. 6 The water-thieves have friends among te 
compradors of ‘ong Kongand Shanghai. 1880 Miss Birp 
Yaptar I. 46 Each firm has its Chinese compradore, -a 
factotum, middleman, and occasionally a tyrant, -" * 

+Comprecant, @. and sh.- Obs. rare. [ad. 
L: comprecant-em, pr. pple. of comprecarT: see 
next.] A joint suppliant. é et eRe 

x624 FF. Waite Repl. Fisker 288 To -be-Comprecants, 


} and to make intercession to God on our behalfe: . : ~ 


-“OOMPREHEND. 


Comprecation (kemprikétfan). [ad. L. com- 
precation-ent, n. of action £. comprecart to pray in 
common, f. com- + precavz to pray. In OF. com- 
précation.] A praying together, joint supplication. 

1635 Jackson Creed vi, xviii. Wks, VIIT. 36 The com- 
precations of the cxviiith psalm. 1658 Bramuatn Sehisi 
guarded agst, x, And for the Intercession .. of the Saints. 
A comprecation both the Grecians and we do allow: 
an_ ultimate Invocation both the Grecians and we detest. 
1680 WiLuins Gift of Prayer xvii. (L.), Next to deprecation 
against evil may succeed. comprecation for that which is 
good. ae de H. Newman A fol. 181, I claimed, in behalf 
of who would, that he might hold in the Anglican Church 
a comprecation with the Saints with Bramhall. 

Comprehence, -cion, obs. ff. ComPREHENSE, 
-SION. 

Comprehend (kemprihend), vw [ad. L. com- 
prehend-ére to grasp, seize, comprise, f. com- + 
prehendére to seize. The Fr. repr. of the L. is 
comprendre (cf. COMPREND) ; but OF. had also 
comprehender as a learned adaptation of the L., 
which may have been partly the source of this. 

(The order of appearance of the senses in Eng. was not 
that of the original developer in Latin: some senses, as 
2, appeared early through literalism of translation: others, 
as 4, because a word was wanted for such at the time, 
while there was no such want in sense 1,)] 

I. To seize, grasp, lay hold of, catch. 

+1. “rans, To lay hold of, to seize, to grasp; 
to ‘catch’, entrap, Ods. 

(Of late and rare occurrence.] 

1584 Cecit in Neal Ast, Purit. (1732) 1. 426 The Inqui- 
sition of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend 
and trap their priests. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Zremp, i ix, 
Repentance § 7 Though thou art almost in the embraces of 
death, yet thou shalt be comprehended of immortality. 
x6s0 Butwer Anthropomet. 216 They .. comprehend the 
Veins about the throat, 

+b. Asan illiterate blunder for APPREHEND, 

1899 SHAKS, JZuch Ado im. iii. 25 You shall comprehend 
all vagrom men, /é7d. 11. v. 50 Our watch sir haue indeede 
comprehended two aspitious persons. | . 

+2. To overtake, come up with and seize. Ods. 

[A literalism of translation.] 

1382 Wycur PAilipp. iii, 12, I sue if on ony maner I 
schal comprehende [Vulg. comprehendam, Gr, raraddépw) 
and in what thing I am comprehendid of Crist Jhesu, 1557 
N. T. (Genev.) zdid., 1 folowe, if that 1 may comprehende 
that for whose sake I am comprehended of Christ Iesus. 
1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts (1673) 561 If any man do begin 
to follow after either of them. he is not able to comprehend 
or attain them witha Horse, _ : 

+b. To overtake or attain to (something aimed 


at) ; to compass, accomplish. Obs. 

In 1485 perh. ‘ aim,attempt’, or ‘ undertake, take in hand’. 

¢ 1450 LoneLicu Grail xxxvi. 638 Neuere Lat th Compre- 
hende no (47S. In] Mannes Miht Swich Anothir tombe to 
Make. ¢1485 Digdy Myst. (1882) Mary Magd, 446 Your 
servant to be, I wold. comprehende, 1576 Fuemine Panop. 
Epist, 81 For that whiche I was not able to comprehend 
and performe, I thought good, first not to touche, /dz¢. 273 
Such..are not sufficient to compasse that, which is in our 
power to comprehend. 

8. absof, To catch hold and grow, as a graft. 

Obs. [Soin L.] 


¢1420 Pallad. on Husb, w. 37 Graffyng nygh the grounde 
Is best, ther easily thai comprehende. did, v. 46 But first 
this craffes [grafts} wel must comprehende. 

If, To lay hold of with the mind or senses. 

4, trans, To grasp with the mind, conceive fully 
or adequately, understand, ‘take in’, (App. the 
earliest sense in English.) 

1340 Hameote Pr. Conse. 7463 Parfor swa many payns 
tylle bam salle falle pat na witt may comprehende pam alle. 
c 1374, CHaucer Boeth. v. iv. 165 [Resoun] comprehendep by 
an vniuersel lokynge pe commune spece [sfectenz] pat 1s in 
pesinguler peces, rqoxr Pol. Poents (1859) II. 104 Goddis 
privy aochies man may notcomprehende. x5§2 Asp. Hamit- 
TON Catech. (1884) 13 The artikillis of the crede can nocht 
be comprehendit be natural reasone. 1605 Bacon Adv, 
Learn. 1. To King, Able to compass and comprehend the 

reatest matters, and nevertheless to touch and apprehend 
the least. 1628 Donne Serwt, x Cov, xiii. 12 To comprehend 
is to know a thing as well as that thing can be known, 
1755 YounG Centaur i, Wks, 1757 IV. 115 Those things 
which our hands can grasp, our understandings cannot 
comprehend. 2848 Macauzay Hist. Eng, 1. 152 Those..do 
not comprehend the real nature of the crisis, 1886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thonghis vii, Voices are calling us to some 
great effort..But we do not comprehend their meaning yet. 

b, with off. clause. 
- 1947 Hoorer Declar. Christ viii, Mari .. could not com- 
prehend how Christ was made man in here bely. _ 1771 
Funius Lett. xivi. 246, E cannot comprehend how it can 
honestly be disputed, 18so Prescorr Peru U1. 63 He per- 
fectly comprehended that the drift of the discourse was to 
persuade him to resign his sceptre, 1859 Mitt, Lrderty iit. 
(286s) 33/1 The majority ..cannot comprehend why those 
ways should not be good enough for everybody, a 

c. To understand (a person). ° 
- 4860 Tynnatt Glac, 1. xxiv. 171, I expressed a hope that 
he did comprehend me. 1886 SHetpon tr, Flaudert's 
Salammbé 16 Without comprehending her, the soldiers 
crowded around her. ’ , . 

5. To grasp, take in, or apprehend ‘with the 
Senies, esp. sight. [L. comprehendere vist] °--: 

1374 CHaucer Boeth. v. iv. 164" pe touchinge ‘cliuip and 
coniolgnep to pe rounde body and. .comprehendib by parties 

e roundenesse, Jbid. pe wit comprehendip..be figure of 

e body of be man pat is.establissed -in be matere subiect, 
1932 Pore -Ess.: Man 1.'ro5Say what the use, were finer 
optics giv'n, To inspect a mite, not-comprehend a heav’n. 


COMPREHENDER. 


1867 Howes Jal, Yourh. iti. 14 The vision of Tasso could 
+. comprehend, the Jady at her cas¢ment in the castle. ' 
_L TIL To-take in, comprise, include, contain. ."' 
+8. To lay hold of all the points of (any thing) 
and include them within the‘compass of a descrip: 
tion or expression; to embrace or: describe sum- 
marily; summarize; sum up. Obs, - --  “ 
© 31369 CHaucer Dethe Blaunche 903, I hauenowytte that 
kan ‘suffyse To comprehende hir beautie. e374 —Anel, 
&§ Arc. 83 And shortly if she shal be comprehended, In 
her ne mighte no-thing been amended. 1382 Wreir Daz. 
vii. 1 The visioun..he wrytynge comprehendide in ‘short 
word. 3611 BrnLe Kom. xiii. 9. 1612 Bacon Zss., Enipire 
(Arb.) 309 All preceptes concernyng kinges, are in effect 
comprehended, in those two Remembrances. 

7. To include or comprise in a treatise or dis: 
course ; now more usually said of the book, etc. 

1382 Wyciir 2 face. ii, 24 To abregge in to 00 boke, 
thingus comprehendid of qn of Cyrenen in fyue bokis. 
1443 Test. Edor. (Surtees Soc.) 132 A some of mone that is 
comprenens in my wyll.  ¢ xs30 Zgyngecourte 366 in 
Hazl. EZ. P. P, 11. 107 In this boke I cannot comprehende. . 
y° sege of Rone, 2399 Hakuuyr Voy. H. Title-p., The second 

‘olume comprehendeth the princi pall Navigations..to the 
South. 1709 Hearne Collect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) 11. 252 ’Tis 
a most pernicious Book, cormprehendiing several strange 
Doctrines, 31808 Afed. Frail. XIX. 267 The fourth chapter 
comprehends ; rst, The chief affections, etc. i 

b. To inelude in scope, application, or meaning. 

¢2386 Cuaucer Parson's T. p 447 In fe name of pi 
neighboure is comprehended his enemye. 1526 Piélgr. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 170 Comprehendyng..in our prayer 
all the chirche of christianite. xg97 Mortey /#trod. Alus. 
g These two. .though they be both comprehended vnder one 
name. 26s: Hosses Leviath, 1. xxvii. 154 Poore, obscure, 
and simple men, comprehended under the name of the 
Vulgar. 1917 Col, Rec. Penn. INI. 38 Their .. Circum- 
stances are not Comprehended within the terms of his 
Majesties Proclamacon, 1863 Lyeut. Antig, Afan 6 A 
single term to comprehend both divisions of the. .period. 

ce. To include in the same category. 

1798 Jane Austen Northang. Ab, (1833) 1. xv. 20: 
Far from comprehending him or his sister in their father’s 
misconduct. . 

8. Of a space, period, or amount: To take in, 
contain, comprise, include. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 117 The signes .. Eche after other 
.. The zodiaque comprehendeth Within his cercle. 1535 
CoverDaLe 2 Chron. ii. 6 The heauens of all heauens maye 
not comprehende him. 1594 Biunpevit. E.rerc. 1. v. (ed. 7) 
14, § is comprehended in 48, 9 times. 1605 Bacos Adz. 
Learn, 1, vii. § 4 The age whic passed comprehending a 
succession of six princes. 1675 Honsrs Odyssey w, As 
much as both his hands could comprehend. 1734 tr. Rollin's 
Ane. Hist. (1827) 1, 1. 179, Egypt comprehended anciently 
..a prodigious number of cities. 1878 Tair & Stewart 
Unseen Univ, ti. § 86, 96 The visible universe cannot com- 
prehend the whole works of God. 

b. transf. and fig. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer 77oyZus m1, 1638 As muche ioye as herte 
may comprehende. 1642 Pernins Prof Bk. iv. § 261 
Every exchange comprehends in it a condition. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. v. sos njoy Your fill what happiness this 
bappie state Can comprehend. 19713 Guardian No, 1 P 5 
All sorrows .. are comprehended in the sense of guilt and 
pain, 1857 H. Reep Lect, beer Poets ii. 77 The higher 
works of art comprehend a fund of intellectual interest in- 
exhaustible, 

9. To enclose or include zz or zwithiv limits. 

¢x1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS, A.) 123 Pe..drie pelewe 
»schal comprehende pe tweie wete & bynde hem faste. 
¢1400 Three Kings Cologne 55 Seynt Elene comprehendide 
pis hille of Caluarie and pe sepulcre of Crist and oper holy 
pass in one faire chirche. 1535 CoverDALe Prov, xxx. 

Who hath comprehended y* waters ina garment? 35 
Drayton Legends wi. 452 Some swelling source (Whose 
plentic none can comprehend in bounds). 2662 Brooks 
iWks. U1. 178 _As able to comprehend the sea in a cockle- 
shell, 1781 J. Moore View Soc, /t. (1790) 1. vii. 73 To 
comprehend it within their dominions. . 

b. fig. To include in 2 measurement or estimate ; 
to take into account. 

1643 Evewyn Diary 12 Nov., The church was. .80 ffoote} 
in height, without comprehending the cover. 1791 Burke 
App. IVhigs Wks. VI. 96 We mean to comprchend in our 
calculation both the valuc of the thing parted with, and the 
value of the thing received in a . é 

10. To contain as a line or surface ; to encompass ; 
esp. in Geone. Pa Sere : 

1535 Covenpate 2 Chron. iv. 3 A metelyne of thirtic 
cubites mighte comprehende it aboute. 1570 Brtuincstey 
Euclid. del. xxi. 4 Vnderlesse then three lines, can no figure 
be comprehended.” ‘157x DicGes Pastont: i. xxiii. Ee ij, 
Icosaedrons comprehendyng cubes side is double in power 
to his comprehended Octaedrons side. 21717 BerkeLey 
Tour Italy 21 Jan., There was some external wall that 
comprehended both rows of pillars, 1764 Rein Juguiry vi. 
§ 9: Wks. I. 2147/2 The visible angle comprehended under 
two visible right lines. ¢x850 Rudine. Navig. (Wealc) 153 
The upright picces..which comprehend the panels. ° 


" 'b. ‘To enclose or have within it ; to contain; to 


lie around,’ ? Ods.’ ht ; 

. 1631 Weever Anc, Fun, Mon. 10 A flat grauestone, com- 
prehending the name of the defunct. 1634 Sin T, Hernerr 
Trav, 183 Full of golden-coloured Cloves .. each of which 
‘coniprchends‘a white bone. 1669 Sturmy Jfariner’s Alag. 
1,2 The Air, comprehending the Earth. 1807 G. CuaLmers 


Culedonia 1, 1. ii. 80.A stone coffin, comprehending a human - 


skeleton. .‘*. 


~ IW. $l ?To take (together), : Obs, rare. 


o1485'Diedy Afyst., Mary Magd, 412 We are ryth’ glad ‘ 


“ave haute yow here Ower covnsell togethyr to comprehend, 
; omprebender, rare.’ [f. prec. -ER 1] 
a Be See ay ‘ : 


‘ One, who’ comprehends, 
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1668 Witkins Real Char. 11.1. § 5.39. 1730 A. Gorvon 
Maffei's Amphith, 1 The well comprehending the Nature 
of such Structures, is no less entertaining than useful. 

Comprehe‘nding, 2//. a. [f as prec. + 
-Inc 2.) That comprehends. 

1667 Primatr City § C. Builder 161 A Right Angle 
ae ABC, whose comprehending sides are 84, BC. 
2833 G. S. Faner Recapit. Apost. 82 The name of blas- 
phemy itself, like the whole comprehending book of the 
Apocalypse, was expressed in the Greek language. 

Hence Comprehe‘ndingly adv., in a compre- 
hending manner, intelligently, knowingly. 

31866 Contemp. Rev. 11. 398 We have seen an old .. horse 
. look tenderly and half comprehendingly on its master. 
1884 Miss Eppy in Chicago Advance 18 Dec. 834 Miss 
Marigold nodded comprehendingly, with a little laugh. 

+ Comprehendless, a. Obs. rare. Incompre- 
hensible. 

1653 W. Basse Pastorals (ed. Collier), How great and 
comprehendles is the minde ! 

+Comprehe’nse. Ods. In 5, 7 -hence, 6 
(Sc.) -henss. [a. OF. compréhense, ad. L. type 
*comprehensa, from pa. pple. of comprehendére to 
CoMPREHEND.] 

a. Meaning comprehended; signification. ‘b, 
Thing comprehended. ec. Grasp, comprehension. 
¢x470 Harpine Chron. xxix. ii, Letters..Of whiche this 
the wordes and comprehence As foloweth nowe. 1543 Sc. 
Acts Mary (1814) 425~6 (Jam.) Quhatsumeuir the kingis 
maiestie or the parliament of Scotland sali comprehend 
generalie or specialie, it salbe addit that gif the samin com- 
prehenss deteyne or twithhald ony land. .from the kingis 
maistie..the samin comprehenss sall nocht enjoye the 
benefite of that comprehensiounc. 1604 Pricket Honors 
Fame (1881) 24 His quicke conceit and Wisdemes com- 


ence, 

Comprehensibility (kpmprihensibilnti), [f. 
next: cf. mod.F. compréhenstbilité.] Quality of 
being comprehensible. 

1765 Law wr, Behkmen's Myst. Magnum xxiv, (2772) 144 An 
external Comprehensiveness ; in which Comprehensibili 
the beginning of the Corporeal gis risen. 1793 W. 
Ronerts Looker-on No. 69 The deeper interest we fae in 
their comprehensibility, 2887 Spectator 26 Mar. 421/2 A 
combination of brevity and comprehensibility is by no means 
an casy thing to achieve. 

Comprehensible (kemprthensib’l), a. [ad. 
L. comprehensibil-em, f. comprehens- ppl. stem of 
comprehend-ere: see COMPREHEND and -BLE. Cf. 
mod.F. compréhensible (earlier comprehensable).] 
Capable of being comprehended. 


1. That may be comprised or contained. 

2829 More Heresyes 1. Wks, 121/2 He is not comprehen- 
Piper nor circumscribed no w 1605 Bacon Adz. 

Learn, i. ii, 11 An argument comprehensible within the 
notice and instructions of the writer. 1799 T. Benpvors 
Conivid. Phys. § Aled. 217 The jomena in which light 
and oxygen fre concerned, especially as the actions of life 
promise to be comprehensible under them. 

2. That may be : fa. sensibly: Palpable. 

3579. Noatu Plutarch 26: Things not comprehensible, 
and without body. , 5 ~ 

b, mentally : Conceivable, intelligible. 

1598 Frorto Comprehensibile, comprehensible, that may be 
comprehended. a 1631 Donne Selections (1850) 181 Itis 
apprehensible by sense, and not comprchensible by reason, 
18:5 Seribdleomania 248 To render, the subject compre- 
hensible to the meanest capacity. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit, 
India i. vi. 1. 325 For reasons not casily ey papaya . 

Compreho‘nsibleness, comprehensible quality. 

2669 H. More £29. 7 Lpist. Pref. (T.), Which facility 
and comprehensibleness must necds improve the usefulness 
of these expositions very considerably, : 

Comprehensibly (kpmpréthensibli), adv, 
(f. prec. +-L¥2.} In a comprehensible manner. 

3985 in Jounson {with quot, from Tittotson, where it 
occurs in ed, 1671 for comprehcustuely of Wks. 1714}. 1887, 
Sat. Rev. 5 Mar, 333 He undertakes nothing that he cannot 
carry out clearly | comprehensibly, : até. ed 

Comprehension (kpmprthe‘nfon). In § -cion. 
(ad. L. Cap shapes a seizing, comprising, n. 
of action £, comprehendére to COMPREBEND. Cf. 


FP ei ng plata (ath c. in Littré), which may be , 


the origin of some-Eng. uses.] - - - 

I. a opeoraet rere ae 9 aes Ps > 
“1. The action of ‘comprehending, comprising, -or 
including ; the fact or condition of being so com- 
prehended or comprised in a treatise, classification, 
description, proposition, etc. . “ m 

zs4z Wyatt Defence Wks. (1861) p. xxxviii, Ishould wish 
.- that the king should. be left out of-the comprehension. 
2843 [see Comrrenense), rge3 T. Witson Rket, x Ques. 
ha _ called yea ni he. .are. propounded, without 
comprehension of time, ace, persone, COKER 
’ Eel, Pot. v. xx. 6 Inthe Old Testament there Pepe com- 
rehension of the New, in the New an open discovery of the 

Id. 2644 Mitron Zduc, Wks.(1847)98/: A better education, 

in extent and comprehension far more large. 2951 Jounson 


COMPREHENSIVE: 


Rambler No. 175 P 3, The excellence of aphorisms consist? 
--in the comprehension of some obvious and useful truth in- 
a few words, 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr, 173 If in: 
the one we see humanity at-head-quarters in ¢ime, in the’ 
other we see it at head-quarters in comprehension... a 
- b.’ Rhet, (See quots.) - a 3 

1553 T. Witson 2het. 107b, Comprehension. is when 
bothe the above rehersed figures [7 ¢. Repetition and Con- 
version] are. .used, so that bothe one first worde must ofte 
be rehersed, and likewise al one last worde. What winneth 
the -hartes of men? Liberalitie.. What continucth the 


estate of aking? Liberalitie, ete. x7297-5x Cuampers Cych,, .~ 


Comprehension, a trope, or figure, whereby the name of a 
whole is put for a part; or that of a part for a whole.’. 1735 
Jounson cites Harris. = 

c. Eng. Hist. Ecclesiastical inclusion ; ¢sf. the 
inclusion of Nonconformists within the Established. 
Church by enlarging the terms ‘of ecclesiastical 
communion. 

1667-8 Perys Diary 5 Feb., An Act of Comprehension is 
likely to pass this Parliament for admitting ofall persuasions 
in religion to the public observation of their particular 
worship. 1680 Baxrer. Catk. Commun. (1684) 13 The 
restoring of Nonconformists, by..a Comprehension. 1738 
Neat Hist. Purit, IV. 277 The conference between -the- 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Divines abont a Comprehen- 
sion. 1828 Lane Let. to B. Barton 5 I am fora 
i plnaaegenton as divines call it; butso as that the Church 
shall go a good deal more than half way over to the silent 
Meeting-house. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xiv. II. 495 

e pertinacity with which the High Church party .. re- 
fused even to deliberate on any plan of Comprehension, ~ 
The faculty or quality of comprehending ; 
inclusive force ; comprehensiveness. : 

1634 Seven Titles Hon. 75 Those names ..are of much 
narrower comprehension. 2705 Stannore Paraphn UL srs 
The Love of God..is of vast Comprehension. 1979-8r 
Jounson L, P., Dryden Wks. II. 387 The affiuence and 
comprehension of our language is. .displayed in our poetical 
translations of Ancient Writers, 1875 Jowett Pilato (ed. 2) 
II. 73 Words .. of the widest comprehension, or rather ex- 
tending to the whole duty of a good and honourable man. | 

+3. A comprehensive arrangement, summation; 
summary of any matter. Oés. ae) 

¢3600 Rocers(J.), We must. . fix on this wise and religious 
aphorism in my text, as the sum and comprehension ofall. 
1689 Pearson Creed To Rdr., The Creed .. is a brief com. 

rehension of the objects of our Christian faith. 684 T: 

urneT 7, Earth Il. 208 That grand idea..is the treasu: 
and comprehension ofall knowledge. eed 

4, Logic. The sum of the attributes comprehended, 
in a notion or concept; intension. a? 

1723 Watts Logic 1. iii. § 3 In universal Ideas it is prope 
to consider their Comprehension and their Extension, 1836 
Sir W. Haancton Logic viii, The Internal Quantity of-a, 
notion,—its Intension or Comprehension, is made up of. 
the various characters connected by the concept itself into 
a single whole in thought. 1885 Verrcn Jnstit, Logic §238 
In Comprehension, the individual .. contains a sum of 

attributes, —* : : Z get 
IL. Mental grasping, pobakaincons. ae 
5. The action or fact of comprehending with the 
mind; mndersianciay: ? cat 
?x5.. Chester Pl. (Shaks. Soc.) 10 For crafte nor for 
cuninge, [Cas]te never comprehencion.” 1677 Gave- Crt. 
Gentiles Il. t. 92 Nogots, Intelligence, which they make, 
to be a comprchension of the first principes of Science.. 1729 
Butter Serum, Pref. Wks. 1874 11, 8 The title of Sermons 
gives some right to expect what is plain and of casy'com- . 
prehension. | 1769 Burne’ Late State Nation Wks, 1842 L 

109 Deficiency of temper and judgment, and manly compre. 
hension of the publick interest. 1882 Besant Ad Sorts 

zx0 No men are so sofemn .. as the dull of comprehension. 

6. The mental state or condition of comprehend- 
ing (often viewed as a property which one may 
have); an adeqnate notion, 3 

1597 Hooxen Zcct. Pol, v. lxiii, § 2 The comprehension 
whteh she hath of God. 1646 Sir ‘T. Buowne Pseud. Ep. 
1, %. 39 Mechanicke and vulgar heads ascend not unto such 
comprehensions, x80r Afed. Frul, V. 429 A subject of 
which he has not the most distant comprehension, -2875 
H. Srexcer First Princ, 1. iv, § 23. 70 What has changed 
your state from one of posplexity to one of comprehension? 
Afod. ‘To attain to a full compre ension of the subject. . 

7. The faculty of grasping with the mind, power 
of receiving and containing ideas, mental grasp.’ ° 

3662 Hryiin Lavd-1, 211 A work..not to be enter. 
tained by a man of such narrow comprehensions, as were 
ascribed unto him .. by one of the Peers. 1736 Burien 
Anal, 1, vii, A scheme, or constitution, beyond ‘our come 
prehension. 2795 Roscor Lorenso de! Mtedict x, Exhibiting 

. depth of penctration..and comprehension ‘of mind, 1889) 
H, B. Wueariey How to Catalogue 3 To think that erety: 
thing is to be brought down to the comprehension of the fool. 

y ITT. 8. Physical grasping, compression, Oés. 

‘1656 More Auntid, Ath. un, ii, Philos, ‘Writ. (1712) 45 
Such a compretonsion of the Particle [of air] as there is in 
the hairs of a lock of Wool. 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn, 
(1778) I. 54, I must have made some slight efforts toward a’ 
closer comprehension of her hand. ee 

+Comprehe‘nsional, a, Obs. rare. [f. prec.’ 
+-AL.} “Of, pertaining.to, or tending to compre- 
hension ; compreltensive, 7 wh 

2673 H. Stuspe Further Vind. Dutch War 63 Any’ 
General and‘ Comprehensionalcourse, 1687R. L’Estrance 
Aasw,Diss..37 So Comprehensional a Charity, that All- 
Christians .. may go to Heaven, Hand in Hand, . /did. 46- 
A Resolution .. betwixt the. Comprchensional ,Church-of- 
England-Men, and the Dissenters. | 5 “, 

Comprehensive (kpmprihensiv), a.’ fad. 1.’ 
comprehensto-us,'f. comprehens; ppl. stem of cont-, 
prehendére : see COMPREREND and -IVE, .Cf-mod.’ 
F. coniprchensif, -t0e.} ‘ eanee 


COMPREHENSIVELY. 


wi. gest. Characterized by comprehension 3. having 
the attribute of. comprising or including much; of 
large content or scope. 
* 3614 Secpen Titles Hon. Pref., Then is the Ciuilians defi- 
nition of it enough comprehensive. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 
213 The comprehensiue whole, is parted betweene the things 
comprehended therein. 1655-60 Stancey Hist. Philos. (x701) 
3 His'Aim is: more Comprehensive. 1709 BerKetey 7%, 
Vision Ded., The most noble, pleasant, and comprehensive 
of.all the senses, 1809-10 CoLeripGe Friend (1865) 21 
Happiness (or, to use 2.. more comprehensive term, solid 
well-being), 1849 Rusxin Sev. Lanzps 1 The reply was as 
concise as it was comprehensive—‘ know what you lave to 
do, and‘do it’. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 124 A com- 
prehensive survey of the philosophy of Plato. 

- 2"b. Inclusive 9/; embracing. ; 

1687 R. Lovepay Lei#. (1663) 244 [A] Tongue. .compre- 

hensive of such rich and rational expressions. 1692 Ray 
Creation i. (704) 190 Plant thee Orchards .. in such order 
as may be .. most comprehensive of Plants. 1720 Gorpon 
& Trencnarp Judep. IVhig No. 22 (1728) 206 Charity it 
Self, which is comprehensive of all the Vertues. 1830 Baltey 
Festus (2854) 132 O Heaven. .comprehensive of all life. 
:'-@.: Sometimes with the enlarged sense : Contain- 
ing much in small compass, compendious. 
“2062 Pzrys Diary 17 Aug., The Lord's Prayer. .In Whose 
comprehensive words we sum up all our imperfect desires. 


3684 Eart Roscosm. £ss. Yvansl, Verse 52 But who did - 


ever in French Authors see The comprehensive English 


Eperey! : b 
2. Characterized by mental comprehension: a, 
that grasps or understands (a thing) fully. 

1628 Donne Sern: x Cor. xiii. r2 A comprehensive know- 
ledge of God it four knowledge} cannot be. 2164: Be. 
Mounracu Acts § Moi. (1642) 27 Comprehensive know- 
ledge. .is no part of our Indowments. 1677 Gate Crt. Gen- 
tiles II. tv. 294 Comprehensive cpowicdes is that whereby 
the whole of an object, so far as it is intelligible, is knowen. 
1784 Cowrer Task v, 25 A comprehensive faculty that, 
grasps Great purposes with ease, 7 
‘. b. Embracing many things, broad in mental 
grasp, sympathies, or the like. 

1700 Drvpen Pref to Fables Wks. (Globe) sor He [Chaucer] 
must have been a man of a most wonderful comprehensive 
nature, -x7zx Lett. fr. Afist's Frul. (1722) IL. 126 These 
ve piijpscenical compeshensirs Men. 18:8 Jas. Mit Brit, 
India Pref, 17 note, The superiority of the comprehensive 
student over the partial observer. @ 1843 Soutney Juscript. 
xxxii, One comprehensive mind All overseeing and per- 
vading all. we 

3. Logic. Intensive. 

‘72g Watts Logic 1. vi. § 9 (kcading) Of a comprehensive 
Conception of hings, and of Abstraction. 1785 Rep 
Lutell, Powers v, i..Wks. 390/2 It is an axiom in logic—that 
the more extensive any general termis, it is the less compre- 
hensive. 2850 Baynes New Analytic 72 uote, [The reason- 
ing] is comprehensive or intensive, for 1t proceeds from the 
ugg hood to the abstract, from a greater totality of attribute 
to a less, . : 

‘Comprehensively (kempréhensivli), adv. 
[f. prec. +-n¥2,] In a comprehensive manner. 

3628 Donne Sev. 1 Cor, xiii. 12 Our knowledge cannot 
be'so dilated, nor God condensed and contracted so, as that 
we can know him..comprehensively.- 18z0 Foster in Life 
& Corr. (1846) II. 11 To state the fact and the truth com- 
prehensively. 1888 L’pool Daily Post 7 May oa Ameasure 
dealing comprehensively with the subject of local govern- 
ment in Ireland. = oe 5 5 

Comprehensiveness (kempréhensivnés). [f. 
as prec, +-NESS.] Comprehensive quality or state, 
the-quality of comprising or including much. 

1635 Suetrorp Five Treat. x88 The universalitie and com- 
prehensivenesse of God's will. 1690 Locke Hun. Und. tv. 
vi. (1695) 333 General Truths ,. by their comprehensiveness 
,-enlarge our. view, and shorten: our way to Knowledge. 
179r Burke App, Whigs Wks. VI, 222 In learning, sense, 
énergy, and comprehensiveness it is fully i to all the 
modern dissertations,- 1883 Afdipfer’s Mag. Web. 473/x The 
comprehensiveness of the volume is surprising.’ - 9 
“Db spec. Breadth’ of -intellectual range, mental 
capaciousness, a 3 

2683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Basi?, 218 The quickness and 
comprehensiveness of his Parts. 2789 Jounson Rasselas 
xxvill. 82: Those,,.whose accuracy of remark, and compre- 
hensiveness of, knowledge, made their suffrages worthy of 

. 1873 Symonps G7. Poets ii, 37, Nothing is more 
remarkable ahout .Empedocles .than his versatility and 
comprehensiveness. e : 

:tComprehernsor,; Obs. [Agent-n. in L. form 
from coupeehendére: see above.} -One .who. has 
attained: -to ~full-- comprehension. - - (In--27th -c. 
‘Divinity, with reference to Philipp. iii. 12-13: cf. 
the Vulgate.) - - a ec 2h oaks ee 
&x653 W. ScuaTer Fen. Serit. (2654) 16,Not Comprehen- 
sors, till actually.instated Members of the Church Triumph: 
ant above in glory. @16g6.Be. Haun Soul's Farewell § 7 
Thou art’ yet’a traveller, they.[Saints] compichensors.. 1657 
Reeve God's Plea 280 Christ..was Comprehensor from the 
beginning .; yet-"his. experimental’ knowledge came b 
degrees. @x710 Be. Bunt Sermt.v. Wks. 1827 I.117 Thoug! 
St,Paul were an excellent apostle, yet he was. still but 4 
Man «2 viator, not a comprehensor, a proficient, not yet 
fully. perfect, oat o at Stes A), 

-Comprehénas, Sc. var. of CoMPREHENOE. Olds. 
*tCompre‘nd, v Ods. -[a. OF. Gree pian 
or ‘its“original, L. comprend-dye, contr. f compre- 
hendére :.See' COMPREREND,] .= COMPREHEND, —_: 

¢ 3374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. iv. 165 Résoun .. comprendip be 
pinges ymaginable: and sensible. ¢xq00.Romt, Rese 6635; I 
wole not deterinine Of pryncés power:.. Ne-by my sword 
compretide, iwys, [f it so ferre may strecche-in this... c.x4z0 


° Pallad:oit Hitsb. ww. yt Doutlesse every graffyng wol tome, 


prende, Untempered lyme yf with the graffes be Put inthe 


| together. 


' is a Compresentiation, or rather Compresentialit 


. together. 


: and compressynge of tlie Y: 


: Phys. Mech, -xx.°146 


| other that can be cauily 


: is compressed. 
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ages. 894 R. Carew Tasso (z88x) 89 He. . well comprends; 
lan findes no faith where God receiues a nay. 
+Compre'sbyter. Ods. [2. L. compresbyter 
(in Augustine, etc.): see Cost-.] A fellow pres- 
byter: cf. Co-rRESBYTER (in Co- pref). 

[zg32 More Coufut. Tindale Wks, 426/1 Saynt Hierome 
was rather contente to ioyn the latine coniunccion with the 
Greke woorde, and call it cos; ter.) ax6oo Hooker 
Eccl. Pol, vn. vii. § x Donatus, Fortunatus, and No- 
yvatus, and Gordius, our com-pres! 31606 WHETENHALL 
Disc. Abuses in Ch, 86 Peter his combresbyter or 
fellow Elder. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 255 Mr. 
George Grame a compresbyter, minister at Scoone, — 

Hence Compresbyte'rial @., of or pertaining to 
a session or body of presbyters. 

1641 Miton Ch. Disc#pl, 1. (1851) 11 Coequall and com- 
presbyteriall Power to ordaine Ministers and Deacons. 

+Compre’sence. Obs. rave—'. [f. Con- + 
PRESENCE.} Presence together; co-presence. 

@ 1640 Jacnson Creed x. lv. Wks. IX. 595 Not directly 
and immediately by the elements of bread and wine nor by 
any other kind of local presence or compresence with these 
elements than is in baptism, 1657 S. W. Schisw Dispach't 
639 Luther. .found the middle tenet of compresence of both 
Body & Bread. im 

+ Compresentia'lity. Obs. nouce-wd. [f. Com- 
+ PRESENTIALITY.] The quality of being present 
So Compresentia‘tion. 

3686 H. More Rea? Presence 49 According to this Notion 
there may be a Consubstantiation rightly inte ~ tors 
of both 
the Real Bread and Wine, and the Real Body and Blood of 
Christ at once. 

Compress (kgmpre’s), v. [a. OF. compresse-r, 
ad. L. compressa-re to press together, oppress, freq. 
of comprimére to press together, restrain, check, 
etc., f. com- together + premére to press. AS com- 
pressa\so, coincides with the ppl. stem compress- 
of comprimére (from which stem the Eng. repr. of 
aL, verb is most frequently formed), it is treated 
as the Eng. repr. of comprimére and mod.F. com- 
primer, of which the direct adaptation ComprimE 
has not endured in the language.] 

1. To press together, to squeeze: a. separate 
things. 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 125 A pinne clout wet 
in be white of an ey, & sumwhat pe white compressed out. 
inks Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 23 They sawe. aa lyppys a 

compressyd as he had re- 


lytyl to moue with his chekys 
sceyued or swelowde sum swete thing 


lyn in to hys mowth, 
1704 Newton Oftics u. i, Compr 


two prisms hard 
1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn., ‘ Temptation,’ Paris, 
She gave me both her closed together, into mine: it 
was impossible not to compress them in that situation. 


1782 
| Cowrer Retirement 495 In a parlour snug and small. the 


man of business and his friends compressed. | 

. b. a hollow thing, so as to make it of smaller 
capacity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xxiv. (499) 133 The free 
passage of the ayre .. is forbode and lette by wryngynge 
f-) x6r5 CROoKE 
Body. of Man 287 The muscles called Cremesteres which 
conipressé the leading Vessels. 1660 Bovte New Exp. 
e Vessel .. was... struck .. with a 
was manifestly compress’d, 


Wooden Het, and 


; whereby the inclosed Water, was crouded into less room. 
3997 Bewick Brit, Birds (x847) I. 
| to be broken, com and distorted. 
. Nat, Magic ii. 19 

compressed by the 


p. x, Tin tubes were found 
1833 Brewster 
¢ retina at the protruded part will be 
outward pressure of the contained fluid. 
Cc. Otrg. Lo ciose compression. 
Surg. To cl 1p: 


well adap 


* xB0q narod fg XII. 545 The instrument .. seems to be 
for compressing the 


pressed. against bose * 836 
a bone.” x83 
Marryat Japhet liii, My professional knowledge saved 
his life. I compressed the artery. 
2. To press (a substance) together closely; to 


: squeeze together, so as to make more firm and solid. 


¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 128 In pe firste caas dura mater 
1645 Dicny Nat. Bodies xxxv. § 4 Stiff 
bodies, that by violence are compress’d and drawn into 2 
less capacious figure. 1684 T. Burnet 7h. Earth 1. 147 If 
the rain fell upon even and level ground, it would only 


i sadden and compress it. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Med. (1790) 


6os5 A pretty large piece of sponge may be compressed or 
squeezed into a hall size. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 182 
The slivers again assume the form of bands of slubbing, and 


} are then passed between a pair of rollers to compress them. 


b. Physics. To condense'a gaseous or other 
elastic body by pressure so that it decreases in bulk 
without loss of. mass, . ar : 

1677 Have Prin. Orig. Mav. u. xi. 240 Air conipreeeed ¢ 
breaks the Vessel wherein it is compressed. 1794 SuLLivan 
View Nat. Il. 127 A‘large quantity of ait, whose’ spring 

.being compressed in little room. 1858 Larpner (and-b4, 
Nat. Phil. 152 The water. .compresses the air and produces 
a reaction which opens the valves. 1863-Tynpaun Heat iv. 
340 By:. powerful means we can:compress water, but the 
force necessary to accomplish this is very great. ©... 


:. 


-8. fig. To reduce into smaller volume (as if by 
pressure): @..things material. ... . 
31833 Brewster Wat. Magic vi. x42 Some ships were ele: 
vated to twice their proper height, while others were com- 
a 


pressed almost to a line. 18, W. Irvine Wolfert’s R, 
(2855) 33 How I longed to be able to compress my form into 
utter littleness. . 


- b.- Language, thoughts, ete, / ¢6 condense... 
* 2746 Mituors Pliny 3 xyi. (R.),, The, same strength of 
expression, though more com: |, runs through his his- 
toricalharahgues. 1793 BuRKe Cor. (1844) IV. 149 To en- 
able me-properly to compress and digest my-thoughts. 1837 


. COMPRESSED. - 


Cariyte Fr, Rev. II. 1. v. 27 These, greatly compressing 
themselves, shall speak, each an instant. Yye56" Sin i 
Bropit Psychol, Ing. 1, ti. 44 What I have to say .. cannot 
be compressed into a very few words. 

4, jig. To condense, concentrate. 

x800 Med. Frid. IV. ss1, 1 compressed them into one dose 
three timesa day. 1851 Nicnot Archit. Heav. 59 The size 
of the mirror is only the measure of its power to collect and 
compress feeble rays of light. 1863 Gro. Exior Romola 1. 
xvii, The eager theorising of ages is compressed .. in the 
momentary want of a single mind. 1877 Tynpaut in Daily 
News 2 Oct. 2/; We have..terror, hope, sensation, calcula: 
as aera ruin, and victory compressed into a moment. 

+ 5. fig. To repress, keep under restraint. Obs. 

1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1532) 115 b, Compresse thy 
passyon by scylence & kepe it in the that it passe not thy 
mouth. 1579 Lyty Huphues (Arb.) 145 The greatest wise- 
dome in Socrates in compressing his anger, is worthy great 
commendation, | 2658 Ussnen dan. vi. 483 Hierax com- 
pressed the mutiny, by paying the souldiers arreares out of 
his own purse. 1847 Grote fist. Greece vi. xxvi. (1862) LIT. 
17 Who .. compressed under his sceptre a large proportion 
of these ferocious, .plunderers, 

+6. To embrace sexually. Ods. 

61x Cuapaan [Ziad Pref.(1857) 69 A virgin of that isle com- 
pressed by that Genius. 1652 GauLe Afagastrom. 35x Rhea 
Sylvia .. a vestall, being compressed and found with child. 
x700 Drvpen Fables, Ceyx § Aleyone 494. They bill, they 
tread : Alcyone compress’d Sev'n days sits brooding on her 
floating nest. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 95 Neptune. “in his cave 
the yielding nymph compress'd. 

+ Compress, ff/. a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. com- 
press-us, pa. pple.: see prec.] =ComPRresseD, 

1647 H. Morr Soug of Soud 1.1. xxviii, Nor penetrate the 
crusty fence Of constipated matter close compresse. 

Compress (kgmpres), sb. [a. F. compresse 
(16th c, in Paré), ad. L. compressa, from compressus, 
pa. pple. of comprimére: see prec.] 

1, Sarg. A soft mass of linen, lint or other ma- 
terial formed into a pad, which, by the aid of a 
bandage, can be made to press upon any part; 
used for compressing an artery, for keeping a dress- 
ing, plaister, etc., in its place, applying medicinal 
agents, and the like. In hydropathic use, applied 
to a piece of cloth, wetted with water, and tightly 
covered with a waterproof or thick impervious 
bandage, applied to the surface of the bady for the 
telief of inflammation or irritation. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physicke 48 ‘Take fine 
Hempen toa and make therof little compresses, as bigge as 
the pe of a childe’s hande, & madefye them heerin, and 
apply them on the Eyes. 1676 R. Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, 
iv. iv. 277, I dressed it again with Lenients, Compresse, and 
good Bandage. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Nerves, Put 
a Compress to it that has been dipt in the same Wine. 180: 
Med, Frat, XVI. 301 The leg was dressed and .. a thick 
compress was applied under the calf, with a view to prevent 
more sinuses, 1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 
1x5 The pad ,. to be placed immediately over a graduated 
compress, which is to be put directly over the wound in the 
artery. x848 Tuackeray Bk. Snobs xxxvii, The former had 
awet compresse around her body. 1865 Pall AZallG. 4 Aug. 
aft Any one who has ever applied 2 cold compress to a sore 
throat. x870 Smepiey Pract. Hydrop. (ed. 12), Body band- 
age or wet Compress... : : 

. A machine for pressing cotton-bales and other 
articles into a compact form for transport, etc. 
+ 1874.in Knicut Dict. Aleck. . : ra 

Compressed (kfmpre'st), p/. a. [f. Com 
PRESS U. + -ED.] ie as 

1. Pressed together closely, so as to occupy small 
space; pressed into a smaller volume and denser 
coiiposition than the ordinary; condensed. i 

Compressed air has, from its elasticity, been applied as a 
motive force or substitute for steam, and is also used in 
Med. hence such phrasal comb. as conipressed air engine, 
compressed ait bath (sometimes hyphened). — ** . . 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. vii. 57 Sest pou nat pan how 
streit and how compressed [ave so streyt ybrongen] is bilke 
glorie pat 3e trauailen aboute to shew and to multiplic. 
1669 BoyvLe Conty. New Exp. 1, (1682) 128 The compressed 
air Suddenly natiog ne way of eruption, 1731-59 MILLER 
Gard, Dict.s.v. Wind, Compress’d Air is denser ‘than Air 
less compress’d. 1857 Engineer IV. a4/e Making com- 
pressed yeast. 1874 Kwicut Dict, Mech. 1. 30/a Ware's 
Conipressed Air-bath is for subjecting a patient to an en« 
veloping atmosphere of air under eee Ibid. 602/2 Thé 
compressed-air engine at Ardsley Colliery. .travels on wheels 


and is pried to its work by hand. Jéid. 604/: A machine 
for making compressed bullets, “x879 Daily News 16 Dec. 


5/8 The compressed gas being driven into a strong boiler. 
1885 Pall MaHG,13May2/2 4-4 - | ae) ey 
b. Compressed score: a musical score in-which 
more. than one voice-part is written on a single 
staff: esp. four-part harmony written on two staves. 
1877 (title), The Congregational Psalmist : 2 companion 
to all the, new Hymn-books. pee ery Score edition. 
c. jig. Concentrated ; condensed. foetal 
x8zz T, Tavtor Aguleius v._105° Furnished_with. mord 
compressed thoughts. 2851-5 Briniey Zss., ‘Tennysox. 96 
* Love thou thy.Land’ is only to be compared with.an essay 
of Lord Bacon’s for. its compressed energy. 1871 Farrar 
Witn, Hist. 130 The compressed and haughty page .of 
Tacit " 


2 ‘Having a flattened form, like the  result- of 
pressure ; having the two opposite sides nearly 
plane or flat; spec. in Zoo. and Bot, -flattened 


-‘Jaterally,, or.along its-length. 


1668 Winxins: Read-Char, 112 -A--small compredséd-seed! 
19753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp.-s-v. :Leaf, Compressed leaf, 
one with the niark: of-an impression on sa ler ~ 3997 
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COMPRESSEDLY. 


Bewick Brit. Birds (3847) I, 293 The bill is two inches 
ong; vertically compressed on the sides. 1816 Prayratr 
Nai. Phil. 11.179 Mars. .is compressed at the poles, so that 
his equatorial diameter is to his polar axis as 16 to x5 nearly. 
1849 S& Nat. Hist., Afammalia IV. 201 The hand .. is 
furnished with five - powerful but compressed nails, 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 620 The stem then becomes cylindrical, 
or, if it is compressed .. still with a uniform breadth, 

dD. Printing. Compressed, types = condensed 


type, or a variety thereof. - 

“895 Ure Dict. Manuf: 111. 641 Types..have undergone 
every change in form that fancy or taste could suggest .. 
clarendon, a modification of antique. compressed, or tall 
thin letters. . 

3. Of separate things: Pressed together. 

1847 Lytton Lecretia 1. Prol., His compressed lips told 
that he felt the anguish of the laugh that circled round him. 

Compressedly (kimpre'sédli, -pre'stli), adv. 
[{f£ prec. +-L¥2,] Ina compressed manner; with 
compression. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 411 To describe German painting, 
statuary, and music, not so much compressedly as com- 
pressingly. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 281 True passion 
1s often sparing of words; compressedly eloquent. 

Compresser (kgmpre'sa1). [f. as prec. +-ER.] 
One who or that which compresses ; a compressor. 

1819 P. O. Lond. Directory 145 Grove, John, Patent Hay- 
compresser, Blackwall, ae 

Compressibility (k/mpresibi'liti). [f. next 

+-ity; cf. F. compressebilité.| The quality of 
being compressible ; capability of compression. 

A 1789 W. Bucuan Doon, Med. (1790) 605 The compress- 
ibility of sponge. 3836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I. soz The extra- 
ordinary compressibility of the other viscera. 

b. esp. in Physics. The quality in virtue of 
which the volume of a gas, etc., may be diminished 
without decrease of its mass. 

@169r Borie Wes. (1772) III. 507 The great compress- 
ibility, if | may so speak, of the air. 1830 Herscner Stud. 
Nat. Phil. 237 The compressibility.. of ice is very nearly 
the same with that of water. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
viii. § 404 The Compressibility of water in the depths of the 
sea, is one per cent for every x000 fathoms, 

Compressible (kgmpre'sib’l), a. [f. Compress 
v. + -1BLE; the form of the suffix is owing to the 
vb. being referred to L. comtpress-us; derivation 
from L. conepressare, ¥. compresser, would give com- 
pressable: cf. PRESSABLE. So mod. F. compressible.] 
That may be compressed; capable of compression. 

a@x69x Boyre Wks. (1772) III. 508 Not... to conclude 
that the air is so much more rarefiable than compressible. 
1794 G. Avams Nat, § £ap. Philos. 1. xi. 442 Perma. 
nently-elastic fluids are all compressible. 1855 J. S. C. 
Annorr Napoleon IL. xxvi 481 You will have to restrain 
and combat the two least compressible forces in the political 
world, 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 794 Both layers were. .in a 
state of tension. .the one [layer]. .was but slightly extensible 
or compressible, 

b. Of the pulse: see quot. 

1865 Pall Mati G. 12 May 1 The physicians have an ex- 
pression which they apply to a feverish pulse which appears 
to vanish under the pressure of the finger; they call it a 
compressible pulse. 1875 H. Woop Theraf. (1879) 159 The 
slow pulse is sometimes moderately full, but is always very 
soft and compressible. 

Hence Compressibleness, 

1930-6 BaiLey, Compressibility, compressibleness, capable. 
ness to be pressed close. Hence in Joxnson, etc. 

Compre'ssing, v4/. 3d. “[f. Compress v.+ 
“Inc 1] The action of the vb, ; compression. 

1398[sce Compress v. xb]. 1804 Aled, Frnt, X11. 546 The 
compressing of the Veba artery or arteries that supply 
the part or parts wit blood..will stop the bleeding. 

Compressing (kfmpre'sin), £62. a [f. as 
prec. +-ING2.] ‘That compresses. 

1660 Boye New Exp. Phys. Mech, xiii. 85 The Vessel 
«.made .. less full of compressing matter. 1713 Dernam 
Phys. Theol, 5 foot-n., Oneof Mr. Hawkesbee's Compressing 
Engines, x860 Tynoaty Glac, 1. App. 432 A compressing 
force acting at right angles to the planes of cleavage. 1874 
Knicut Dict. Mech, 1. 31/2 The air-compressing engine of 
Sommeilleur..worked the rock-drills, . 
_Compre'ssingly, adv. [f. prec.+-tx2,] In 
a compressing way ; with compression, 

: 1859 Fraser's Mag. 1, 411 [see Compressepty]. 1854 /bid, 
XLIX. 164 The ant-cater embraces and hugs him so come 
pressingly, as very soon to squeeze him to death. 
‘Compression efiapre fen), Also 5-6 com- 
prysion, -prission. [a. F. compression, ad. L. 
compression-em, n, of action, f. comprimére (ppl. 
stem conepress-) ¢ see COMPRESS 2%] | ‘ 
i, The action of compressing; pressing together, 
squeezing ; forcing into a smaller compass ;:con- 
densation by pressure, : . 
exqo0 Lanfrane's Cirurg. (MS. A) 23 A gristil ., hap sixe 
helpingis [uscs]..bo ij. pat pe tharde schulde not hirte be 
neische, nanieli in pe tyme of compressioun [v,7..compris- 
sion], & in be tyme of smytinge, 2597 Lows Chirurg. (2654) 
8 Cast forth by the great dilation of the heart or else y 
the great comprysion thereof, 1599 Soltuaz & P.1.in Hazl. 
Dodsiey V. 289 Why, what is jewels,.or what.is gold, but 
earth; An humour knit together by compression: - x659 
Leait Wateravks. Pref. 3 Water cannot be forced by com- 
pression to be contained in less space then its Natural ex- 
tension. 1774 Goross. Nat, Hist. (1776) UH. 59 The infant 
itself has. milk in itsown breasts, which may be sqieczed 
out by compression, 1863 Tynpauu Heat i, § 7 (2870) 6 To 
consider the development of heat by compression, : 
‘c b..Constraint, coercion, Balk geet 
4, 3880-Ch, Times ao Nav..779 Dwelling chiefly. upon the 


Ce 


744. 


causes of modern infidelity in France, [he] does not hesitate 
to ascribe it in a great measure to the compression exercised 
by Louis XIV... ‘ . 

. G. jig. The condensation of thought or language, 

2820 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange L7/é (1870) LI. v. 92 
Great as our merits might be in some points, we none of us 
excelled in compression. 2850 vet panna Leg. Monast, 
Ord. Pref. (2863) 15 The difficulty of compression has been 
the greatest of all my difficulties,” 

2. A state or condition of being compressed. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne \. xx. (2632) 43 Those instruments 
.. have their proper compressions and dilatations, etc. 
1771 Mackenzie Man of Feel. (2886) 37 His fingers lost 
their compression. 2849 Muxcuison Siluria ix. 204 Every 
variety of distortion and compression. 187x TynDaLL /'ragut, 
Sc. (ed. 6) I. ix, 300 The’moraine is in a state of longitudinal 
compression. aA. 

b. of thought, language, or writing. : 

1989 Jouxson Idler No. 70 ? 4 Best pleased with involu- 
tion of argument, and compression of thought. 1823 J. 
Bavcocx -Dom. Amusent. p. vi, The state of compression 
in which it [the treatise] now appears. 

ec. fig. Straitened or repressed condition, under 
the operation of trouble, tyranny, or the like. 

x76z Minter tr. Duhamel’s Husb. 1. ii. (ed. 2) 190 The 
state of compression which those in the common way were 
in after harvest. 1826 T. Jerrerson Wit. (1830) 1V. 280 
That nation is too high-minded. .to remain quiet under its 
present compression. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (2889) $23 
That previous letter.. had been written in much tribulation 
and compression of heart. : 

3. Compression of the poles: the flattening of a 
planet at the poles, making it an oblate spheroid. - 

1816 Prayrain Nat. Phil, Il. 179 The compression of 
Jupiter amounts to a fourteenth part of his longer diameter. 
1849 Mrs. Somervitie Connect. Phys. Sc. iv. 34 Of ascere 
taining the compression of Jupiter's spheroid. 

+4. Surg. A compress. Obs. rare. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 1109/1 We must 
also have for the same intente, Compressions, or Jittle pil- 
lowes of inveterate linnen. 

Short for ‘ compression of the brain ’. 

1847 Sout tr. Chelins’ Surg. 1. 4x0 It is often very diffi- 
cult to distinguish between drunkenness and either concus- 
sion or compression, 2870 T. Houmes Surg. (ed. 2) 11. 257 
In well-marked compression, however, the patient is gener- 
ally perfectly insensible. 

5. attrib. and Comb,, as compression bellows, 
chamber, machine, treatment; compression - 
casting, a method of casting bronzes, etc., in 
which the metal is forced by compression into the 
finer tracery of the mould; compression-cock, a 
tap having a collapsible india-rubber tube. 

1852 Servet Orgax 26 Kaufmann, of Dresden .. invented 
the so-called compression-bellows. 1874 Kyicut Dict. 
Mech, I, 603/t The compression. ber receives its suc- 
cessive charges of air from the atmosphere by valves open- 
ing inward. /éid, The power of such a compression machine. 

Compre‘ssional, a. [f. prec.+-aL.] Of or 
peretaing to compression. 

1887 G. H. Darwin Zarthg, in Fortu, Rev. Feb. 266 The 
compressional waves may have passed ., before the arrival 
of the distortional waves. 

Compressive (kgmpre'siv), a. [f L. type 
*compressiv-us, f. compress- ppl. stem of com- 
printére; see -IVE. So mod.F, compresstf, -ive.] 

1. Having the attribute or function of compress- 
ing; tending to compress. 

578 Banister Hist, Man y. Wi The compressiue motion 

f the Ventricle and intrels. 1620 Vexner Via Recta vit. 
111 By reason of their compressive faculty, being eaten 
after meate, they [apples] make the belly soluble, and helpe 
the subduction of excrements, 1762 Sterne 7%. Shandy 
v. xxxiii, His three fingers supported [the book] without the 
least yrs ra violence. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, 
algric. (ed. 4) II. 171 The bark ..has also a strong com- 
pressive energy, ling moisture from the layers that suc- 
cessively assume the character of heart-wood. 856 Grote 
Greece uu. xct. XII. 21 A neighbour sure to be dominecring 
and compressive, and likely coe to be tyrannical. 

+2. Consisting in or caused by compression, Obs. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes a Bath 1.73, ¥tching payne com- 
meth of a tarte or salt humor .. Compressiuc, commeth of 
matter, or wyndines, that maketh narrowe, or constrayneth, 
the membre.or part, 1662 H, More Jwunort. Soul ut. i. 
148 A more then ordinary Motion or compressive Rest may 
very well prove painfulto the Soul, 

Hence Compre'ssively adu., with compression. 

+1830 CartyLe Sartor Res. u. ii, (My upbringing) was 
rigorous, too frugal, compressively secluded. - 
:Compressor (kgmpre'soi).  [a. L. compressor, 
agent-noun from comprimeére to CoMpress.] One 
who or that which compresses; in technical uses. 

a. Anat. A muscle which compresses a part. 
(Frequent in the L. names of individual muscles.) 

[2753 Cuambens Cycl. Supf., Compressor naris,in anatomy, 
a name given ..to one of the muscles of the face.] 1839 
Topp Cycl, Anat, II, 223/x Its action fi.e. that of the 
muscle]..when convex, makes it a compressor, rel 

_ 7b. Suyg. An instrument for compressing a part 
of the body, as a nerve, artery, duct, etc.; also 2 
tourniquet. . 
‘18790 T. Homes Surg. (ed, 2) IIL. 489 The instruments rer 
quired for the compression-treatment [of Aneurism] are one 
or two compressors and a weight encased in leather, 

ce. A (surgical or hydropathic) compress: ~~ 
_ 2852 ‘Mrs, Cartyce Left, WH. 153, 1 resolutely abstain 
from pills--continuing to wear my compressor. state 
‘7d, “An instrument for compressing objects in 


microscopical investigations; 2 compressorium, _; 


.<.. .COMPRIN'T. 


“188: CarreNter Jicroscope (ed. 6) 150 In all these Com- 
pressors, it is easy to vary the thickness of the glass within 
convenient limits. _ i ior. 
_. 8. WVaut. An iron lever by means ,of which the 
chain-cable as it runs out can be jammed to the 
chain-pipe and checked or stopped. oe 
e1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 55 In letting go the 
anchor, when it is necessary to check the cables..the com- 
pressors..will control their descent. * 1878 Scribz. Mag. 
XV. 666/2 An effort was made to man the starboard com: 
pressor So as to check the other anchor when let go. ; 
f£. Gun. A mechanism for pressing a gun- 
carriage to its slide or platform during the recoil. 

1859 F. Grivertus Artil, Afan. (1862) x19 When the com- 
pressors are used, the running-up is by jerks. 1867 Smytiz 
Sailor's Word.bk., Compressor, x mechanism generally 
adopted afloat for facititacing the working of the large guns 
recently introduced ; the gun-carriage is thus compressed 
to its slide or platform during the recoil, and set free again 
by the turn of'a handle for running up. | ‘ 

. g. A machine for compressing air, esp. for use as 
a motive power. More fully azr~-compressor. ‘ 

1874 Kyicut Dict. AMech. 1. 602/2 The Mount Cenis 
Tunnel air-compressors ..The compressors operate by ap- 
plying the living force of a large column of water descend» 
ing in an inclined tube, todrive a body of confined air intos, 
receiver. 1879 Datly News 16 Dec. 5/8 A compressor pump, 
such as is used for compressing air for torpedoes. 1882 Sand. 
ard 27 Dec.7/1 The compressed air is conveyedfrom the com- 
pressors down the. .shatt to the boring machine by. pipes. 

Compressorium (kgmpreséetidm). [f. as 
prec. + -onIUM: cf. L. seszptorium, etc.] A com- 
pressor; sfec, an instrument used in microscopical 
research by which a graduated pressure may be 
brought to bear on the object under examination. 

1845 Toop & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 168 To steep itin 
weak acetic acid, and then to thin it out, under the com- 
pressorium. 1867 J. Hoae Aficrosc. 1. iii. 195. 

Compressure (kpmpre: fiir, -ax). [f. compress. 
ppl. stem of L. comprintére +--ORE: cf, PRESSURE, 
L. pressiivra.] The action or process of compress- 
ing ; pressure together; repression. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxix. (1658) 313 The superficies.. 
is better, or worse disposed to reflection of light, by polish- 
ings or by compressure together. 1655-60 Sraney /Yist. 
Philos, (1701) 180 The compressure of Seditions, 1713 
Dernam Phys.-Theol, 1. i, 5,1... Compressed the Air, but 
the Engine leaking, I frequently renewed the Compressure. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 588 Curious .. is this same com- 
pressure of Hie. 1841 Mrs. Tonna Pers. Recollect, ti. 
32 Compressure of the feet was. .forbidden, 

+ Comprie'st. Obs. xonce-wd. - [f. Com- + 
Priest.] A fellow-priest ; a compresbyter. : 

1642 Mitton A fol. Smect. Wks. 1738 I. 122 Deferring to 
chastise his lewd and insolent Compriests. 

+Comprimate, Z7/. a. Obs. rare. [prob. f. 
¥. comprimeé, pa. pple. of consprimer: chaffectionate, 
and -aTE2.] Compressed. 

2542 R. Copranp Guydon's Q. Chirurg. D iij b, The forme 
therof is rounde comprymate lyghtly fro one parte to another. 

+Comprime, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. comprim- 
dove or. comprimer: see COMPRESS V.] Tocompress. 

1542 R. Coprann Guydon's Q. Chirurg, Lijb, For fearc.. 
that it compryme the brayne.. xg97 Lows Chirurg. (1634) 
58 Perturbations .. cither dilate, or comprime the heart, 
‘So +Compriment [ad. L. compriment-em pr. 
pple.], a compressing agent. . 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. vit. 270 Astringents and 
Compriments or Bloud-stone [to stop bleeding]. 

+Comprint, v. Obs. rare. [f. Com- + Print: 
a). To share in printing. . vs 

(Used in r7the. of the Universities of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge, as being entitled to share with the King’s Printer, 
and Stationers’ Company, in printing privileged books.) 

Q.° traits. ' , 
- 2634 Tanner DLS. in Gutch Coll. Cur, (1782) 1, 284 Cam- 
bridge hath liberty of comprinting, with the King’s Printers, 
and Company of Stationers, these privjleged books follow- 
ing: 1 The Bible. and the singing Psalms. 2. Grammars. 
3, All other School books. 4. Almanacks. | 1684 J. Watts 
tbid, 280 After the wars [¢16s0-60] the University Printers 
did, for some time, continue to comprint privileged books 
at Oxford, as well as those at London, /éid, 1. 281 The 
Universities Right to-print or comprint Bibles, 

b. absol. orinty., . . : 

1678-9 in-Gutch Col/, Cur: I..276 The King’s Printers 
refusing to pay the usual rent to.them [the University of 
Oxford) for their forbearance of comprinting fof Bibles), 

4] The following pent of the word ‘inserted by 
Kersey in his ed. of Phillips, 1706, has been copied 
from Dictionary to Dictionary. ever. since ; in some 
it is even given to the exclusion of the correct 
imeaning. .From Kersey it-was-adopted ‘also by 
Giles Jacob in his Mew Law, Diet., 1729, and has. 
been handed on by Tomlins,, Wharton, etc...” 

(1676 Prttuirs (4A. 0,‘ A Collection of such Affected 
Words from the L. or Gr, as are either to be used warily, 
and upon occasion only, or.totally.to be xejected as bare 
barous"), Comfrint, to print another's Copy), ane (ed. 
Kersey), To Comprint (Laz-Term),.this Word properly 
signifies to print together; but is commonly taken for the 
Deceitful Printing of another's Copy, or Book, by Stealth, 
to the prejudice of the rightful Proprietor. [Hence (with 
modifications) in Kersry, 1707-2x, BatLey_x721~,, Jounson 
x755-j and recent Dictionaries]: 2729 G. Jacos New Law 

ict., Comprint intends a surreptitious printing of another 
Bookseller’s Copy,.to make Gain thereby, which js contrary 
to the Stat. 14 ‘Car, II. c. 33, and other Statutes, " [But the 
subject is not mentioned in the Statute cited.] Thence in 
Tomuins; Wuarton, ete... 2.0 eo De eS 


. 


COMPRISABLE, 


[Hence Comprint, sd. A modern dictionary 
figment, founded on the loose wording of the 
explanation jof the verb in the law dicts. above.] 

Comprisable (kpmproizab'l), a. Also 7-9 
sizable. [f. CoMPRISE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being comprised. . 

x6ro W. Forumncuam Art of Survey ww. Conclus. 85 
More ample Presidents, than may seeme..to be comprizable 
in the decurted Passages .. of this supplement. 1777 Hist. 
Europe in Ankh, Reg. 39/1. Comprizable in a'small compass. 
1833 Herscrex Asérov, iii, 153 The whole map..not being 
comprizable within any finite limits. 

Comprisal (kgmprai-zil). ? Obs. Also 7 -izall. 
[f. Comprise v.+-AaL.] ‘The action of comprising ; 

, that in which this is embodied ; a compendium. 

* 3643 Horx & RosotHam Gate Lang. Unl, c. § 993 Here 
hast thou briefly and closely trussed up a short com- 
prizall, x649 J. E. tr. Bekmzen's Epist. 22 Which I shall 
impart unto you... ina briefe and short comprisall. 1686 
Bovte £xg. Notion Nat, 73 Cosmical Mechanism; that 
is, a Comprisal of all the mechanical affections..that be- 
long to the matter of the great System of the Universe. 


Comprise (kgmprei'z), v. Also 5-7 compryse, 
5 Se. compris, 7-9 comprize. [f. F. comprendre 
(pa. pple. and pret. Ind. compris) :—L. comprendére, 
contr. from conprehendére to COMPREHEND. Prob- 
ably‘ formed by association with emeprdse, and 
possibly with ezterprése, both of which verbs were 
derivatives from Eng. sbs. of the same form (repr. 
F. emprise, entreprise, fem. sbs. from pa. pple.), but 
being used as the Eng. reprs. of ewprendre, entre- 

prendre, formed a precedent for the analogous 
representation of other compounds of -grezdre by 
verbs. in -Jrtse: cf. apprise, surprise.] 

(Many of the early passages in which this word occurs areso 
vague that it Is difficult to gather the exact sense.) 
“f1,..To lay hold on, take, catch, seize. Ods. 

1423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. xxviii, Quhat was the cause that 
he [me] more comprisit Than othir folk to lyve in suich 
ruyne? cxqq4a Hyzton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11, 
xxviii, The sercher..shal be ouerlayd & comprysed of 
hymselfe. 1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. ccxxvii. 710 And 
the frenche kynge to comprise to his agreement his sonne 
in lawe [et prendroit le roy de france sur luy son filz}. 1892 
Greene Poees (x856) 129 He could with counsels common- 
wealths comprise. 

+b. Se. To seize under legal authority, ‘ attach ’. 

¢1578 {see Comprise]. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 87 The 

ings officiars, in the end of the market, sall cause the said 
cattell to be comprised .. be leill men ..vntill the summe of 
the debt. 1621 Sc. Acts Fas. V7,c.6 x That summe of 
money for the which the sayde Landes are comprised. 1637 
Rutuerrorp Lett, No. 133 (1862) I. 322, I will think it no 
bondage to be rouped, comprised, and possessed by Christ 
as His bondman. * on . 

+2. To ‘take in’ (mentally), perceive, compre- 
hend, conceive. Ods. 

. 478 CaxTon Jason 4xb, By alle that I see and comprise 
in you, hit semeth not. .that ye be seke. 2485 — Chas. Gt. 
27 For’to compryse thentencyon of the spekar. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Zrasit. Par. -Fohn 32, What is he that canne 
by very imaginacion comprise how that God the father .. 
doeth continually beget God the sonne? 31563 Man Jfus- 
culus’ Commonpt. 372 a, It is very hard to.comprise, and 
much harder to expresse the nature of Godde, 1680 H. 
More Afocal. Afoc. x98 Aname.. that no man knew but 
himself .. he alone that is it, being able to comprize it. 

+b. ? To hold or bear in mind, Ods.—} 

‘a.1§28 Sxetron Ds. Albany, Leruoy, In his mynde to 

comprise Those wordes his grace dyd saye Of an ammas 
” gray. gag 8 
+e. ety. with of Obs. 

x48x Caxton JMyrr. 1, v. 20 Witte & raison for to serche 

and compryse of thinges of therthe. 

3. To bring together and comprehend or include, 

esp, in a treatise. ; 

cx425 Wyntoun Cron, 1x. xx. 44 Of bis matere .. I hard 

said on s2 mony wys, That al I couth noucht weil compris. 
1560 Daus tr. SYeédane’s Cont. 150 They condescended to, 
compryse the whole matter in wryting. 1g86 Tuvnne in 
Holinshed VI. 1392 ‘That-some fauourer of learned mens 
fame; would comprise their names and works in a particular 
volume. .r6re Hortanp Caden's Brit. 1. 290 Whose .. 
vertues, if, in yérse I now should take in hand For to com- 
prize. reel ba 
b. esp. To comprehend compendiously ; tosumup. 
xs3q. Lp. Berners Gold, Bh. AM. Aurelius (1546) X ij, In 
a monethe a man might recken all the stones..but in a 
M. ‘yerés he ft (tere compiisé’the malices of hi[r] yll 
customes, 1848 CRANMERCatech, 147 b, The prayer. of the 
Lorde: ,.conteyneth .."great‘and weyghty matters, suche as 
neither aungell nor man. .was able-so pitheli to comprise in’ 
so few wordes, 1794 Patey Zuid, u, ii. (2827) 51 The neces- 
sity ., of comprising what he delivered within.a small coms 
pass. 1858 Bricut 5p. Judia 24 June, There js far more in’ 
it..than-any man..can comprise. . within the compass of a 
speech of ordinary length. uo ‘ 
- &. To comprehend or inchidé zezder or #2 a-class 
or denomination. - megan, shine Beat ee 

1597 Hooxer Zec?, Pol. v. lviil. §2 We-use.. under the 

name of their substance not only to comprise that whereof. 
they outwardly consist, but also the secret grace. 1732 
JOuNSON Rautbler No, 194 #4 This knowledge [of the 
world] she’comprises in the rules of visiting, the history of: 
the present hour, -an early intelligence of the change of, 
fashions,’ etc, ; 4853 C. Brontié Villette viil. (1876) 68 In 
herown single person’she could have comprised the duties of 
a first minister anda superintendent of polite. : 3. 

4, ‘Of things, material :. a, To take in-within its 

space; to enclose, to hold, Ods.. 2. +. < ‘ 
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. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 221/4 Al the world myght not 
haue comprysed hym., 31516 Fasyan 1. ccxl, 281, vill 
fote of grounde nowe hath my body comprysed. 62x 
Exswxc Debates Ho. Lords (2870) 105 The amendements 
cannot be comprised in the Darchement: They have newe 
wrytten, yt. . 1646_Sir, T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 1647 
HL Mone Song of Soult. um. xxxviii, But smoreing filth so 
close it doth comprize That it cannot flame out. 

b. To contain, as parts making up the whole, 


to consist of (the parts specified). 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. iv. 16 The fourme of the world and 
the facyon after that it conteyneth and compriseth. 1662 
Sriwuineri. Orig. Sacr, u. iv. § 4 The three walls of the 
City in which the three chief parts of it were comprized. 
1868 Pearo Hater-Farm. xiii. 130 The works .. comprise 
four ponds for fish. AZod. Advi. The house comprises box- 
room, nine bed-rooms, bath-room, etc. 

c. To extend so as to contain, to extend to; to 
cover & space or time. 

rsqz R, CopLann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Civ, A corde 
that..compriseth all the elbow and mocueth the lytell arme. 
1856 STanLey Sinai § Pal. v. (1858) 255 The first division 
of this plain, which comprised the territory of the ancient 
Philistines. 870 Max Murer Se. Relig. (1873) 49 The 
registers. .which comprised a period of 200,000 years. | 

5. Of things immaterial: a. To take in or in- 
clude; as opposed to leaving out. 

x65x Baxter Ju: Bape. 67 The term [seed of God] doth 
comprize Infants. 1823 Tuacner A/i2, Fraud. 79 [To] Com- 
prize all the cases. : . 

b. To embrace as its contents, matter, or subject. 

1764 BLACKSTONE Com. 1. 354 Such subsequent parts of 
these commentaries, as will .. comprize almost every object 
of the justices’ jurisdiction. 1788 Priustiey Lect. Hist. 
tu. xiii. oz The third division of our subject .. comprizes 
what is necessary .. to be known previous to the study of 
history. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xv, ‘The word politics .. 
comprises, in itself, a difficult study of no inconsiderable 
magnitude’. : 

6. passive. To be included, embraced, compre- 
hended ; a. 27 (or zwithz1t) a document or its scope, 
in a class, or group. 

¢1428 Wyntoun Crox, 1x. ix. 60 Thre yheris trwys .. 
Qwhare-in pe Scottis men and be kyng ware comprysyd. 
1483 Caxton Cato 5b, Quer and aboue these [command- 
ments} that be comprysed in this sayd table. x525 Br. 
Crerx in Ellis Orig. Leté. u, 88 1. 320 Theys maters war 
.. hott comprisyd m the articles expressly. 1599 SHAKS. 
Hen. V,v. ti, 96 She is our capitall Demand, compris’d 
Within the fore-ranke of our Articles, 1656 BramuatL 
Replic. 22 The new Articles since comprised in that Creed. 
1823 H. J. Brooke Jutrod. A ieee 6 271, Decrements 
on the acute solid angles, are all comprised within class b. 

b. 2, wether a space or time, befween limits, 

1587 GoLoinc De Mornay vi, 81 The Might or Power is 
couertly comprised betweene them both. 1603 KNoutes 
Hist. Turks (1621) 7 The writing..wherein her oath for 
never marrying apne was comprised. 1784 Cook's Voy, 
(1790) VI. 1963 That memorable day, in which are com- 
prized the affecting incidents, and melancholy particulars, 
1787 J. Bartow Ovation 4 July xo When an hundred 
millions of people are ap rae within your territory. 
1794 Sutuvan View Nat. II. 31 The hours, when the 
electric fluid appears feeblest, are those comprised within 
the time [between evening and sunrise]. as 

G. zender a heading, title, common term, division. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens wv. \xxi. 533 Whiche are all comprised 
under the name of wilde Thistelles. 1655 Gouce Comm. 
Heb,i. 2 All. .Christians. .comprised under this particle Us. 
1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 238 Materials .. are comprised 
under six Heads, viz. 1. Bricks, 2. Tiles, 3. Morter, 4. Laths, 
etc. 31870 RoiLeston Axinz. Life Introd. 6: The sub- 
division Loricata, under which are comprised the two orders 
of Crocodilina and Chelonia. 

ad. To be comprehended summarily. 

rgoz Ord, Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) u. ii. 87 In these 
two poyntes is comprysed all the holy scrypture. 1576 
Fremine Panop. Epist, 415 In this clause the sum of their 
request is comprised. 60x Br. Bartow Sernt Paules 
Crosse 20 The whole dutie of a Christian is comprised in 
one word. 1698 Drypen Zxeid 1. 86 Behold a Nation in 
a Man _ comprised. 1732 Berkeney Alcipiy. 1. § 11 
Academical study may be comprised in two points, reading 
and meditation. 1834-43 SourHEy Doctor (1862) 40 Whether 
the secret of the Freemasons be comprised in the mystic 
word above, 


e, Said especially of the things that collectively 


make up the whole of the thing or class spoken of. 

1580 Nortn Plutarch (2676) x04 There were but one and 
thirty Cities comprised onely in the League, 1675 BAxTER 
Cath; Theol. 1. 1. 4 It is various degrees of punishment 
which are comprised in the word Death, 175: JoHNson 
Rambler No. 158 ? ro What should be comprised in the 
proposition. 1794 Suruvan View Nat, 11. 430 All the 
various titles that we find in the heathen mythology, we at- 
last find comprized in-Apollo, or the Sun. : 

‘+7. To. put together, draw up, compose (a 
treatise). Obs.. Cust ata ae . 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gi..2x Pepyn, and in especial charle- 
mayn_ upon whome this werke is comprysed.. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas.. xw. viii, A ryght greate boke he did truly 
compryse. x6z8 M.. Lox (¢7¢/e),The Famovs Historie of, 


: the Indies: Declaring thé Aduentures of the Spaniards .. 
: with Varietie of Relations of the Religions, Lawes, Gouern- 


ments .. ofthat People. Comprised into sundry Decads. 
+8. Of things: a. To take up, fully occupy 


* (a space). Obs. rare. 


+2489 Caxton. Faytes of A, 1. xxxiv. 144 Olde vesselles 


’ charged with stones... shal be drowned so that’ they shal 


compryse and fylle all,the hauene. . 
b. To constitute, make up, compose. 7a7é., 


3794 G. Apaus Wat. § Ex), Philos, w. xvi. 238 The: 


wheels and pinions comprizing the wheel-work. 1794, Pacey 
Evid: 1:ix, (4817) 169 The propositions which comprise the 
+ seyeral heads‘of our testimony.,  ~ et baat : 


COMPRODUCE. 


9. The participles are used absolutely: = In- 
cluding, included (cf. F.y compris); so the gerund. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. vii, 2t He had lost 
above three thousand and five hundred men, not comprising 
the wounded. 1663 Gerber Cozsised 37 One quarter of the 
Ionick Column, the Base and Capital comprised. /did. 56 
Brick-layers will work.,the inside for thirty three shillings, 
arches comprised. 1887 W. G. Patcrave Ulysses, Phra 
Bat, The edifice. .is square, about thirty feet in dimension 
each way, without comprising the outer colonnade. 

Hence Compri-sed #/. a., Comprising vbi. sb. 


and ffi. a. 

¢1575 Sir J. Banrour Practichs (1754) 147 Redemptioun 
of comprysit landis, AZarg. Difference betwix comprysit 
landis and wodset landis. 1603 Frorio Montaigne (1634) 295 
If he be in himselfe, they are also two, the comprizing and 
the comprized. 1609 Skene Reg. Afaj. 110 Comprisings of 
lands. x69t E. Tavcor tr. Behsmen 316 Which breaketh 
the comprized Life again. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Leet. Archit. 
I, 229 The subdivisions .. three or four under one compris- 
ing arch. 7 . 

+Compri‘sement. Os. rare—', [i. Com- 
PRISE V. +-MENT.] Comprehension ; compass. 

2640 Yorke Union Hon, To Rdr., To see a Booke of this 
Comprisement, subscribed by James Yorke, Black Smith. 


+Compri'sor, -er. Ods. rare. [f Conrnisz 
v.+-ERL: the form -or, -ov, in the suffix is by 
association with words from Fr. or Latin.] 

1. Sc. Law. One who ‘comprises’ or attaches the 
land or goods of another. (See Comprise 1.) 

¢1575 Sir J. Batrour Practicks (1754) 40 Gif the Officiar 
+. apprehend the said gudis and geir.. and be certane 
comprysouris sworn to that effect, lauchfullie poindis and 
comprysis the samin, 1621 Sc. Acts Yas Vl,c. 67x The 
compriser hath right to the mailes, duties, and profites of 
the Landes. 1673 Court Bh. in Archeol. Coll. Ayr § Wig- 
four (1884) LV. 109 (Jam, Supp.) Arthure Bryce, one of the 
compriseris thereof, being personallie present, declares the 
said skaith to his judgements wes .. tuentie two shilling. 

2. One who composes (a treatise); an author. 
(See CoMPRISE 7.) 

1627 Fectnam Resolves t. i, If I bee corrupted by them 
{idle Books], the Comprisor of them is mediately a cause of 
my ill. : 

+Compri‘sure. Obs. rare. [f. Comprisz + 
-URE.] Comprehension, compass ; @ summary. 

a@1641 Br, Mounracu Acts § fon. (1642) 39 Those books 
be of wondrous Art and Comprisure. /6id. 149 The 24. 
verse is a generall samme, or comprisure, of things intended 
to be performed. - 

+Comprobate, v. Obs. [f. L. comprobat- 
ppl. stem of comprobare: see next.) trans. To 
prove, confirm ; to approve, sanction. 

3531 Exyor Gov, 1. xxiii, For as well that sentence, as all 
other before rehersed, do comprobate with holy scripture 
that god is the fountayne of Sapience, 1660 GaupeNn 
Analysis 13 There is neither Law of God or man requiring, 
imposing or comprobating any such Covenant. 


+Comprobate, a. pple. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
provat-us, pa.pple. of covprobare to approve, prove, 
f. com- intensive prefix + probdre to prove or 
approve.] Proved, approved, confirmed: used as 


pa. pple. of prec. = comprobated. 

1523 in Burnet Hist. Ref IL, ror The Kings Highness, 
who hath always showed, and largely comprobate himself a 
most devoute Son unto the See Apostolick. 1529 Morz 
Heresyes u. vii. Wks. 187/1 Good & substancial aucthorite, 
comprobate and corroborate by y® whole body of chris- 
tendom. 1671 True Nonconf. 40 Their singular importance 
.» hath been so signally comprobat by after events. 


+ Comprobation. O¢s. [ad. L. comprobation- 
ent, n. of action f. comprobare: see prec.) 

1, The action of proving true (by testimony or 
demonstration) ; proof, confirmation, attestation. 

x390 W. Swinpersy in Foxe A. ¢ AZ. (1583) 467 Some of 
these [accusations] they [Friers and Priests] clepiuden de- 
nounciations, and some weren cleped comprobations, that 
weren there falsely forsworne. 31324 Wotsey in Fiddes 
Life ii. (1726) 72 In signe, token and comprobation of the 
singuler comforte which wee take in the same. 1557 
Recorpe Wheésé. Y ij, The comprobation of the same by 
resolution. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 1. vii, That is 
only esteemed ..a legall testimony, which receives com- 
Gecbaiien from the mouths of at least two witnesses. 

2. The action of approving, or declaring to be 
good; approbation, sanction. : 

1929 More Heresyes 1. Wks, 123/t The comprobacion of 
pilgrimages, x35: RecorvEe Cast, Knowl. (1556) 244 The 
fyrst form .. hathe comprobation of manye men. 1662 H. 

ruBBE Lnd. Nectar vii, 157 That is the voice of Experience 
in Comprobation of the use of it. 

+Comproch(e, 7. Obs. rare. [answers to a 
F. type *comproche-r: perh. formed by change of 
prefix from approche] dtr. To approach. . 

e1goo Lancelot atte The lycht, Of phebus comprochit 
with his mycht, Jézd. 2507 A certan day, that now coms 
prochitnere. ° —~ 

‘+ CGomprodu'ce, v. Obs. rare. [f. Cont- + 
Provucs.] zraus. To produce together (with). 

“¢ 1630 Jackson Creed v1, iv. Wks. V. 227 Norwas it com-- 
produced or concreated with them but created in them after 
they were made. 1674 Hickman Quinguart, Hist. (ed. 2) 
1x8 He is‘ as truly the cause of what is comproduced and 
concreated, as of what is produced and created, 

So Comprodu‘ction, production in combina- 
tion, joint ‘product; + Comprodu‘ctive a,, pro- 
ductive in combination with another; also as sd. 


. 'x638-Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus, iii, 46 In what, diminu- 
* tives the Plastick pringiple lodgeth, is exemplified in Seeds,- 


2 COMPROMISAL. 


wherein the greater mass affords so little Comproduction. 
1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 11. iv. 212 Comets. .being the Com- 
Productions of those Superiour Causes which are the 
Authors of the aforesaid Evils. Zéd. 1. xii, 46 They also 
have a certain dependance on Warmth, as a Comproductive 
at least. 
.+Gompromisal. Obs. vare. [f. next + -al.] 
= COMPROMISE 56.2 b.  - 

xgo2 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant ii. 7 An Election by Com- 
promisal is when the Cardinals give a full Power to some of 
their College to elect a Pope. 


Compromise (kgmprémaiz), sb. Forms: 5-7 
comprimise, 6-7 -ize, 6 -prymise; 6-7 -pre- 
mise, 6 -yse, -ize, -isse ; 5 -promesse, 6 -isse, 
7 -ize, (6 compramis), 5- compromise. fa. F. 
contpromis, ad. L. conmproméss-um, pa. pple. of 
compromittére (also OF. compromisce, L. type 
¥compromiss-a) > see COMPROMIT.] 


+1. Promise or mutual promise. vare. Obs. 

1448 Craft of Lovers (R. suppl.), Me semeth by feiture of 
womanly property Ye should be trusty and trew of com- 
primis. 

+2. A joint promise or agreement made by con- 
tending parties to abide by the decision of an 
arbiter or referee. Also, the document in which 
such an agreement is drawn up. Obs. 

1426 in Arnolde Chron. (1520) 116 To this present, com- 
promise, my sayd Lorde of Glouceter hath subscribid his 
name .. and in semblable forme my lorde of Winchester in 
a nother compromise subscribid wt his hande .. to stond at 
the aduyse ordinaunce and arbitrement of y* parsons aboue- 
sayd. 1464 Plumpton Corr.xro Horbury sais that ye & the 
minister stand in comprimise to abide the award of Sir John 
Malivera & others. @ 1889 Tonsta Leé. in Burnet Records 
No. 9 (R.) The compromise of them all made unto the said 
King Edward the First to stand to his judgment. | xg 
Wesr Synbol. u. Compromise §1 A Compromise is the 
faculty or power of pronouncing sentence between persons 
at variance, given to Arbitrators by the parties mutuall pri- 
vate consent. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Contpromize. 


b. Election by compromise: see quots. 

1726 Ayurre Parerg. 242 The third Form of an Election 
was that of a Compromissum, viz. when some certain Clergy- 
men qualified by Law had a power granted to them of 
electing by a Compromise, 2727-51 Cuampers Cycé., Come 
promise. .in beneficiary matters .. signifies an act, whereby 
those who have the right of election, transfer it to one or 
more persons, to elect a person capable of the office. 1885 
Cath. Dict. 204/1 Compromise is, when all the cardinals 
agree to entrust the election to a small committee of two or 
three members of the body. 


8. The settlement or arrangement made by an 


arbiter between contending parties ; arbitration. 

2479 in Eng, Gilds 426 The Maire and Shiref of Bristowe 
to kepe theire due residence at the Counter. .to sett parties 
in rest and ease by theire advertysement, compromesse, or 
otherwise; ynless then it so ngyeyre that they must remit 
theym to the lawe. 1g80 E. Knicut Zryall of Truth 30 
(T.) Either the parties are persuaded by friends, or by their 
lawyers, to put the matter in comprymise, x59: Horsey 
Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 256 The Company and I made even 
of all things euer past betwen us, by compramis of fower 
woorthy personages. rs98 Suaus. Merry IW. 1. i. 33, 1-. 
will be glad to do my beneuolence, to_ make attonements 
and compremises betweene you. 1644 Bu.wer Chirol, 93 
Those who. .refer their controversies to an arbiter, put to 
comprimise, or chuse an umpier. 

4. A coming to terms, or arrangement of a dis- 
pute, by concessions on both sides; partial surren- 
der of one’s position, for the sake of coming to terms; 
the concession or terms offered by either side. 

in U.S. history, the name of various arrangements between 
contending sections on the prea of the tariff, (c. g. Com- 
promise Act of 1833) and of slavery (Afissouri Compromise 
of 1820, Compromtse of 1850, Crittenden C. of 1860). 

1516 FABYAN vit, 663 Che sayd Cristofer suyd the sheryffes 
«and fynally [they] were fayne, by waye of compremyse, 
to gyue vnto hym an’ hondreth marke. 1593 Suaxs. 
Rich, [1,1 i. 253 War'd he hath not, But basely yeelded 
vpon comprimize, That which his Ancestors atchiew'd with 
blowes. xs95 — Yous v. i. 67 Shall we..make comprimise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce To Armes Inuasiue? 
1726 Berxevey Let, 7. Prior 12 Nov. Wks, 1871 IV. 137 
If the affair with Partinton were adjusted this winter, by 
reference or compromise. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. 1, gog It was..necessary to come to a compromise 
with the papal commissioners. 1878 Gen, R. Taytor in JV. 
Amer, Rev. CKXVI. 77 The Missouri Compromise of 


1820.° 1879 Frovpe Cxsar xv. 225 Invidious laws had - 


been softened by compromise. + 
b. A settlement of debts by composition. 

1844 H. H. Wuson Brit. India 11, 388 Munir-al-Mulk 
had consented to a compromise of his debts. . 

5. fig. Adjustment for practical purposes of rival 
courses of action, systems, or theories, conflicting 
opinions or principles, by the sacrifice or surrender 
of a part-of each. seta F ! ; 

a@xgtr Ken Hyntnotheo Poct. Wks, 1721 UI. 19s lin my 
Breast would Jodge adonble Mind, Onc to the World, and 
onc.to Heav'n inclin’d; And by this Com-promise strove to 
adjust The Rights of Conscience, and the Claims of Lust. 
x778 Burke Sp, Conc. Amer, Wks. I1L, xxx All government, 


indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, - 


and every prudent act, is founded on compromise and barter 
ewe give and take; we remit.some rights, that we may 
enjoy others. 1848 Macautay Hest. Eng, x. II, 629 Logic 
admits of no compromise. The essence of politics is com- 
promise. . 


make a fair compromise between discipline and freedom. . . 
-b. quasi-concr. Applied to anything that results 


from or embodies such an arrangement. 


‘ by no means compromised yourself‘or ee country. 


’ the name of Lorenzo. 
x860 Kinesrey Jfzse. II. 65 Our governors now..° 
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1797 Gonwin Zngutrer 1, i, 2 All virtue is 2 compromise 
between’ opposite motives and inducements, x8zr J. Q. 
Apams in C. Davies Afetr, Syst, m1, (1871) 175 This last 
decree is a compromise between philosophical theory and 
inveterate popular habits. 1858 J, Marrineau Studies Chr. 
270 You deny the self-consistency of the Church of England 
and call it a compromise. : 

6. A putting in peril or hazard, endangering, 
exposure to risk or suspicion : see COMPROMISE v. 8, 
+ To put to compromise [F. mettre en compromis] : 
to risk, hazard, imperil (ods.). ( 2 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 172 It is absurd. .to hazzard 
and put to comprimise {as it were) our owne reputation and 
vertue for another man. 1844 Lever 7. Burke lv, Where 
each could come without compromise of igri 

Compromise (kp mprémaiz), v. Also 7 com- 
primise, -ize, -premyze, 7-8 premise, -ize, 7 
-promize. [f. the sb., in various distinct uses ; 
in some of these replacing the earlier ComprosuT.j 

(Comprimize attributed to Wolsey 1524 in Fiddes’ Wolsey 
(1724) IL. 88, is an evident error for coutprise.) 

+L. trans. Of arbiters: To adjust or settle 
(differences, conflicting claims, etc.) between par- 
ties. Also fig. Obs. 


1598 Frorio, Comprometiere, to compromise, or arbitrate. 
Conipromessario, an arbitrer or vmpier to compromise a 
thing. 1606 Herwoon end Pt. [you know Wks. 1874 I, 262 
The Lady Ramsey hath .. Procur’d the reuerend preacher, 
Doctor Nowell, To comprimise and end our difference. 1647 
Warp Simp, Cobler (1843) 22 If the whole conclave of Hell 
can so compromise exadverse and diametricall contradic- 
tions. @166x Funrer Worthies, Lanc., Hugh of Man- 
chester, In that Age such mortified men were presumed the 
most proper Persons, peaceably to compremise differences 
between the greatest Princes. 1718 Freethinker No. 9 P 2 
To compremise this Affair equitably. 1798 W. Taytor in 
Monthly Rev. XXV. 571 Frequent comparison is necessary 
to select their coincidences, to compromise their deviations, 
and to reconcile their seeming contradictions, 

+2. To be compromised: to be agreed as the 
result of compromise or mutual concession, to 


have come to terms. Ods. 

1596 Suaus. Merch. V1. iii. 79 When Laban and himselfe 
were compremyz’d That all the eanelings which were streakt 
and pied Should fall as Iacobs hier. 1799 CoLeripce tr. 
Schiller's Piccolom., w. vi, Are you compromised? [Ger. 
Seid thy einig?] 7 ; 

3. Of contending parties: To settle (differences) 
by mutual concession ; to come to terms about. 

1679 PuLLer Afoder. Ch. Eng. iv. (1843) 35 When time 
serves, they that make the difference can compromise it. 
1755 Jonson Diced. s. v., 1. Tocompound; toadjust a com- 
pact by mutual concessions: as, they compromised the affair 
ata middle rate. 1770 Placid Maz 1, 96 Prudence might 
suggest to me to compromise the matter with my father. 
1803 WELLINGTON in Owen Disp, 221 The knowledge of our 
arrangements .. may induce. . indiah and Holkar to com. 
promise their differences. 1853 C. Brontii Villette xxiii, 
(1876) 243 To speak truth, I compromised matters; I served 
two masters, 3853 Macautay ‘ist, Eng, xviii, With much 
difficulty, the dispute was compromised. ; 

4, znir. To come to terms by mutual concession ; 
to come to an agreement by the partial surrender. 
of position or principles. 

1656 H. More Antid, Ath. 1. iii, (1662) 48 Those that are 
most dumb will at least compromise with the rest that all 
things are by the guidance .. of a Knowing Principle. 
1662 — Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 26 He may with a 
safe conscience compromise with his Superiours,and use their 
language .. concerning such things. 1679 Putter Moder. 
Ch, Eng. xvii. 458 No [re}formed church in the Christian 
world is more truly protestant than is the church of Eng: 
land ; nor any which (all things compared) less compromiset! 
with Rome. 1754 Ricnarvson Grandison 1. xxxviii. 27 
To induce him te compromise on those terms, 1798 W. 
Tavior in Monthly Rew. XXV. 577 It would be more con- 
venient to compromise with custom. 1874 Morty Com- 
promise (1886) 56 The disciples of the relative may afford to 
compromise, ‘The disciples af the absolute, never. 1880 
MeCarrny Own Times I, xliii. 293 Two extreme parties 
there were who would not compromise. ae 

+ 6. ¢rans. To compound for, make composition 
for. rare. (Cf. the sé. sense 4 b.) 

2789 Herald (1758) Ul. 9 No. 16 The landed gentlemen 
should suffer .. with them, and compromise the sufferings 
with the alienation of a part .. of theirestates. |. . 

6. zntr. To make a practical compromise. (See 


the sd. sense 5.) < ae : 
2836 Sourtey Leté. (1856) IV. 46x, I never thought of, 
compromising between a present and a posthumous edition. 
TT. +7. ¢vazs. To entrust (a matter) ¢o a per-, 


son for his decision or award. Ods. 

x642 T. Goopwin Heard of Christ in'H. 58, I could put 
my soule into such a mans hands, and can comprimise my 
salvation to him. . 

8. ‘To put, to- the hazard of being censured,” 
(Phillips); ‘to expose, (oneself, one’s own or an-. 
other’s reputation, credit, or interests) to risk or 
danger, to imperil; to involve in. a hazardous 
course, to commit (oneself). Nae 

1696 Puriuirs s. v., It behov'd him not to Compromise his. 
Honour and his Reputation. 1727-3t in Baitey vol, 11. 
x83 T. Jerrerson Core, Wks. roo IY. 436, I think .. you 
795 
Roscoe Z. de Medici vii. (1836) 232 open attack [by 
Politiano upon Merula] might therefore have’ compromised 
1810 'T. Green Diary 29 Sept. 1796- 
Conipromise .. he [Roscoe] employs, by what authority I 
know not, to express the putting to hazard by implication. 
1841 Myers Cath Th.-m. § 35 No essential of Jewish- 
faith would be compromised by doubting the Divine dic-. 
tation of the Proverbs of Agur. .1856 Troupe Hist. Eng. 


. COMPROMIT.. ~ 


L171 The characters of a king of England, and of the 
three estates ‘of the realm, are compromised in the treat:. 
ment which she received from them, 3883— Siort Stud. 
IV, 1, vii. 76 Alexander. .had no intention of compromising 
himself by an authoritative decision. 

Compromised .-(ke'mprémaizd), gf/.a. [f. 
prec.+-ED1,] +a. Agreed by. compromise. b- 
Subjected to, arranged or modified by, compromise. 
e. Exposed to risk, danger, or discredit ; damaged 
in reputation, d. That has been in contact with 
infectious disease. : 

1596 See Compromise v. 2. 

1844 Kincrakxe Lothen. i, We walked down to the pre- 
cincts of the Quarantine Establishment, and here awaited 
us the ‘compromised’ officer of the Austrian Government. 
Lbid. xviii, Telling him. .how deeply I- was ‘ compromised” 
. by my contact with a person..since dead of the Plague. 
1858 Froupe Hist, Eng. UI. xv. 269 The Emperor ;. dis- 
owned his compromised minister in London. 1864 LoweL. 
Fireside Trav. 189 A kind of compromised explosion, like 
that of damp fireworks. : 

Compromiser. [f.as prec.+-ERL] 

+1. One who acts as arbiter in a dispute, Ods. 

1898 Fronio, Afezzauaro, a mediatour, an vmpier, an 
arbitrator, a compromiser. a@x6sq4 WetstEr & Row Ley 
Cure for Cuckold sw. i, My brother, and the other compro- 
miser, come to take up the business. e 

2. One who enters into a compromise; an advo- 
cate of compromise or partial concession. 

1818 Topp, Compromiser, he who makes concession. 1835 
Tait's Mag. UH, 769 All others are temporizers, waiters upon 
occasion and opportunity, compromisers, oscillators. 1874 
Mortey Cowpromise (1886) 216 Perhaps the compromiser 
shrinks. . because he thinks the time has not yetcome. x880 
M«Cartny Own Times 1V.75 The Minister who had seemed 
a daring Reformer to one generation might seem but a 
chilly compromiser to another, 7 

Compromising (kp'mprémaizin), v4/. sb. The 
action of the verb ComPRowIsE. : 

1676 Marvett Mr. Smirke K iij, Towards the Compro- 
mising of those differences, hash 

Oompromising, #//. a. That compromises. 

1830 Catuoun Fis. (1874) Il. 6 A compromising spirit, 
always ready to yield a_part to save the residue, 1833 
Atheneum 22 Dec. 827/3 The offending sheet was cancelled 
and another substituted, omitting the compromising words. 

Hence Co-mpromisingly adv, 

1888 NV. Amer. Rev. Feb, 200 He touched it coarsely. .but 
not compromisingly—with unmistakable condemnation. 

Compro‘missary, ¢ ? Obs. fad. L. com- 
promissari-us pertaining to arbitration, f. conpro- 
miss COMPROMISE : see -ARY1, Cf. F. compro- 
missaire sb.] _Of or pertaining to compromise. 

2795 Wytne Decis. Virginia 109 The object of these 
compromissary disceptations is to prevent expense, delay, etc. 

+Compromi‘ssion, Oés: -[ad. med.L. cou- 
promission-em action of compromising: cf. F. 
comproniission.) ‘ : 

1. The submission by contending parties of the 
matters in dispute to the decision of an arbitrator. ‘ 

2425 Wyntoun Crox, vit. ii. (heading), Of pe Compro- 
missyowne Made of pe successyowne. Jéid, visi. iis i Pe 
states of Scotland..Had made pare compromyssyown Hale 
in pe Dyscretyown Of Edward. 1924 Wotsey in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xii. 24 A compromyssion to bee’ made 
of such partys as either thempcrour or the Frenche king. 
have in the Duchie of Mylain, into the poopes hands Jer, 
view depositi. * 2 aa 

2. = COMPROMISE 2 b. rs 

¢x1428 Wrnroun Crou, 1X. xxiii. 50 De Chanownys to call 
to Chaptere Upon a day, and pare bam ger Mak a new 
Electioune, In way of Compromyssioune All bis behovyt to 
be done. 1528 SxeLton Janage Hypocr, Wks. IT, 336 His 
[the Pope's] indictions And his interdictions. With croked 
commyssions Colde’compromyssions. | x885 Athenzunt 28 
Mar. 403/3 Election..by compromission, wherein certain 
delegates or proctors, being chosen by the chapter, retired to 
nominate, the remainder of the chapter continuing in prayer 
and pledged to accept the nomination of the delegates. _ 

8. A compromising or arranging (of anything 
disputed). , : 

x624 Darcie Heresies viii. 31 A Comprimission of dayes, 
when this holy Sacrament [Easter] was to be celebrate: 

Compromissorrial, a. vare—°. [f. L. type 
*compromissori-us (cf.F .compromissoire: see-ORY) 
+-AL.) = CoMPROBIISSARY. 

, ¥68x Brount Glossogr. (ed. 5), Contpromissorial, pertain. 
ing to the Authority granted the Arbiter by consent of the 
Parties, ‘xg2x in Batty, x7g3 in Jounson} and in med. 


Acts. 
* Compromit (kemprémit), v. Also 6-7 com- 
promit, -primit. [ad. L. compronitt-éré (in 
sense I below), f. com- together + promittire lo 
Prosuse. ‘The ppl. stem cowigrdmiss: gave Com- 


-BromiseE. In F. compromettre, pa. pple. and sb. 


compromis.] sits 
+ L.vefl, (and Zass,). To bind theniselves mutually, 
to enter into a ComproiusE (sense.2). Obs. . * 
4a in Plumpton Corr. ae The Eatl.of Westmerland.. 
find William Plompton :. hive compromitted them either 
arty, to stand to the award and arbitrament of, etc. x53. 
Biver Gow, 11. iv, Either of them ..compromittinge theni 
selfes..to abyde and perfourme all.suche sentence and 
awarde. ¢2g63 LinnEsAy (Pitscottie) Chror, Scot, (1728) 14: 
Both the said parties were compromit, by their oaths ‘to’ 
stand at the deliverance of the arbitrators.--. | 7: . .-. 
$2. trans. To refer (a -matter:-in. dispute), . by- 
joint agreement,.to an arbiter for settlement. 'Ods.- 
3460 Carcrave Chiro, 159 .The gretc, debate, betwix, the; 


‘a 


‘COMPROMIT, | 


-Kyng‘ and his barnes was coampromitted to the dom of the 


_ ‘Kyng’of Frauns. 1477 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 304 viarg., The 


controversie is compromytted to the‘kynge. 31S94 West 


. ‘Symbol. uw. § 7 The parties striving be they..which com- 


promit the same. 1606 Ear. Nortuampron in True § 
Perf, Relation Ppja, In compromitting causes of vnkinde- 
nesse or dissention to such a Bishop. , 

+b, cdr. or absol, To submit toarbitration. Ods. 

1879 Fenvon Guzcciard, (1618)160 The Florentines refusing 
tocompromit. 1609 Skene Reg. Ala, 21 It is permitted to 
compromit. . 

+e. jig. rans.) To commit zo, leave to the 

decision of ; (z¢v.) to submit advisedly fo. Ods- 

1sg0 T. Fenne Frutes 8o0b, Wherefore they were forced 
to compromit the matter to Ladie Fortune. 1603 Forio 
Montaigne mi. xii. (1632) 591 Expecting death.,with coun- 
tenance and voice so little daunted, that they seemed to 
have compromitted to this necessitie. = 
“+3, To settle (a dispute) by arbitration; to settle 
by mutual agreement or compromise. Obs. 

1837 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 142 To _com- 
promyt a mater in varyaunce, 1665 S. CrarKe Descr. 
Germany 7 The second Counsell..is of a few Civilians, 
where all matters extrajudiciall are handeled and compre- 
mitted. ~x693 Lurrrete Brief Rel. (1857) II]. 180 ‘Tis 
beleived the matter will be compremitted. 

+b. To settle, allay, appease. Obs. [perhaps 


associated with L. comprimére to repress. | 

x575 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden Soc.) 157 Full mutch 
adoce had I... to dissemble mie suddain fansies, and cam- 
primite mie jnward passions, 1620 Forp Linea V, (1843) 66 
A physitian to other men’s affections as to his own .. by 
comprimitting such passions as runne into an insurrection. 

+4, To delegate to some other person or persons 
one’s right of voting in an election. Ods. 

zs28 Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden Soc.) § The said 
‘President and convente .. have proceded to their election, 
and fully compromytted in your grace to name and ap- 
poynt one of the brether and convente there. 1§29 A2‘ticles 
agst, Wolsey in Fiddes Life 1. (1726) 176 The same Lord 
Cardinal ..when any Houses of Religion hath, been void, 
hath .. induc’d them to compromit their Election in him. 
3573 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (Camden Soc.) 43 Heforcid mens 
voices as..when I was chosen to the Greek lecture, he said 
unto sum, You shall comprimit. 

5: U.S. (Obsolescent.) = CoMPROISE v. 8. 

1787 T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) Il. 155 The public repu- 
tation is, every moment, in danger of being compromitted 
with him, *794 Govv. Morris in Sparks Life § IWrit. 
(2832) Tl. 399 Liable to the danger of compromitting him- 
self 1807 Pike Sources Afississ. 1. App. 31 It has compro- 
mitted the faith of our government with those savage war- 
riors, 3875 H.C, Woon Therap. (1879) 521 Mucus may 
so accumulate in the lungs .. as scriously to embarrass, or 
even fatally compromit, respiration. 

+b. To embroil; =Comur z. 8 b. Obs. 

1793 T. JerrEenson IV7it, (1859) IV. 20 None but an enemy 
. would avail himself of the indiscretions of an individual 
to compromit two nations esteeming each other ardently. 

Hence-Compromitting 2/. sb. and p7/. a. 

1617 CoLuns Def. Bf. Ely 167 There should be no com- 
promitting at all in so serious a canvase, 

Compromit, sd. Sc. Obs. [?f. the verb.] 
Reference of a dispute to an arbiter; arbitration ; 
the decision of an arbiter. 

rgzg Sc. Act Fas. V (1814) 293 (Jam.) Thar was compro- 
mittis maid for concord to be hade betuix the erlis of Anguss 
& Arane. 1599 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IIT. 391 Upon 
compromitt made betwixt them and the lords sent from the 
queens grace regent. cxs7g Sir J. Barrour Practicks 
(2754) 180 Ane minor .. cannot consent to ane compromit. 
1609 Skene Jeg. Afa7. 20 In how many arbiters ane com- 
promit sould be made. /d/d. 21 Ane compromit receaves 
na execution, nor obedience: Except ane pane be adjoined 
and conteined-init, — * , 

+ Compromi:ttee’. Ods. [f. prec. +-EE.] One 
to whom a matter is compromitted, an arbiter. 

x602 Fucpecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 4 Such tythes as be not 
spiritual, but. .feudall, may be ordered and disposed by lay 
compromittees. . 

+Compromitter. Ods. [f. as prec. +-ER},] 
One who compromits; the arbiter in a compromise, 
(Cf, Comproaut v. 3.) : 

1879 Fenton Guicciard, xx. {2599} 936 He had done the 
office of a friendlie Arbitratour and Compromittour. 
.t Compropo'rtion, v. Obs. xare, [f. Com-+ 
Proportion 2. (perh. in med.L.).] ¢vazs. To pro- 
portion together. : ; 

1447 Bokennan Seyniys (Roxb.) 12 Shap and colour and 
eche feture Were comproporcyoad in swych equalyte That 
she myht be merour of al bewte. ; : 

+ Compropo‘rtion, sd. Obs. rare. Commo 
or-joint proportion. : : : 

368 Stn T. Browne Hydriot..32 Other parts make out 
their comproportions, and inferences upon whole, or parts. 

+ Comprote’ctor. Ods. [see Con-.] A joint 
protector, - ~ 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 47 The King of 
France made him comprotector of that nation.- . 

Comprovi'ncial, a. andsd, [mod.ad. med.L. 
comprovineialés : see Com-.] ae ; 

"A. adj, Of or belonging to the same province.. 

1g90 Srenser #, Q, ut. itt. 32 The.six islands, -compro- 
uinciall In‘ancient times vnto great Britannee. 1652 NEED: 
nam tr, Sedden's Mare Cl. 25x King Arthur .. recover'’d six 
Comprovincial Isles of the Sea (which are the very words 
of Geofferie of Monmouth), ~*~ : o &e 

b. Of the same archiepiscopal -province. 

4593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 369 The comprovincial 
bishops. 1769 J., Jounson Clergy. Veede-nt, w. 270 They 
are not to be reckoned Bishops, who are not .; consecrated 


_and exercis'd 


- 747 


-by the comprovincial bishops. 1850 Br, Pitirorts Le?, 


Abp. Canterb, 90 Call together your comprovincial Bishops, 

1889 Guardian 15 May x That a bishop should be tried by 

his metropolitan, sitting with his comprovincial bishops, 
B. sb. A fellow-provincial; a bishop of the 


same province. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Efise. xxv, If any of the Compro- 
vincialls be wanting he must be certifi’d by the Primate, 
ror Fura i sars Angl, Pref. 13 Synodal Rights enjoy’d 

y Metropolitans and their Comprovincials, 
1880 T. W. Anuies L2/e’s Decision 102 The jurisdiction of 
..a Primate over his com-provincials. 1887 Hatcu Growth 
Ch, Instit. vii. 127 The other bishops came to be less 
frequently spoken of as his ‘comprovincials’, and to be 
more commonly es patel by the new word ‘suffragans’, 

+ Comprynable, a. probably error for cowipyn- 
able, cum-, or other variant of CoMPANABLE. 

1x29 More Jeresyes ut. xi, Y€ they [Priests] be cum- 
prynable [Wks. 1557, 225/2, comprynable], we call theym 
vycyouse, yf they bee holy we call them ypocrytys. 


||\Compsognathus (kpmpspgnapis). Palwont, 
[mod. L., f£. Gr. xopyd-s elegant, dainty + yva0os 
jaw.] A genus of extinct reptiles, remarkable for 


- their bird-like affinities, Hence Compso‘gnathous 


@.; Compso’gnathid a. and sd., (a member) of the 
extinct family Compsognathide (order Deinosaturta) 


to which these creatures belonged. 

1878 Darwin Orig. Sec. xi. (ed. 6) 702 The wide interval 
between birds and reptiles has been shown. .to be partially 
bridged over..by the Compsognathus. 1884 G. ALLEN in 
Longm. Mag. Jan. 288 Compsognathus may be regarded 
as filling among its own class the place filled amongst 
existing mammals by the kangaroo. 3885 GerKiz Tev't-dh, 
Geol, vi. 1, ii. § x Compsognathus, from the Solenhofen 
Limestone .. pos: a long neck, small head, and long 
hind limbs on which it must have hopped or walked. 


+Compt, a. Obs. [ad. L. compt-us, pa. pple. 
of con-ére to bring together, comb (the hair), 
adorn.] Dressed, as to the hair; more gen., trim, 
spruce, polished. 

¢1qg00 [see Comrert a]. 1600 Anr. Ansor £.xp. Yonah 
592 Who is not much more careful of the grace of his head 
then of his health, who maketh not more account to be 
compt then to be honest? 1632 Vicars Zveid (N.), A 
compt, accomplished prince. @ 1693 Urouuart Rabelais 
nt, xiv. 118 My Wife will be jocund, feat, compt. . 

b. Of discourse or style: Elegant. [So in L.] 

2617 J. Fosnroxe Lng. Warning (1633) 2 A compt stile 
and filed Fagala of speech. 1652 Pref. Verses Benlowes’ 
Theoph., Our ravisht souls to recreate with delight .. of 
compt discourse. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Div. 53 The ex- 
pressions ready, orderly or compt. 

c. transf. of things. 

x67% Evetyn Terra (t729) 39 Leaving the Surface rough, 
rather than too compt and exquisitely trimm’d, if only you 
dig your Ground. 

Hence +Comptly adv., in a compt manner; 
+Co'mptness, compt quality or state, trimness. 

r6rx_ Cortcr., Cozntement, quaintly, comptly, finely, 
sprucely. — Cosuttse, quaintnes, comptnes, neatnes, trim- 
nes. 1634 Pref. Verses to WV. Wood's New Eng. Prosp., 
Much Knowledge in so small roome comptly plac’t. 1640 
G. Warts tr. Bacon's Adu, Learn, 27 Many affected .. 
Comptnesse of stile, 

Compt, Comptable, etc.: see Count, etc. 

Compter (kawntez). Old spelling of Counrzr 
sb. (q.v. for etymology and history), formerly used 
in all senses, and from the 17th c. the official 
spelling of the word as: 

The name of certain city prisons for debtors, etc. 
in London, Southwark, Exeter, etc. 

The two London Compters or Counters are mentioned in 
the rsth c.: they were the Poultry C., taken down in 1817, 
and the Bread Street C., succeeded in 1555 by the Wood 
Plainsd C., and this in 1791 by the Giltspur Street C., closed 
in 1854. 

1428-1700 [see Counter]. 1617 Fennor (title) The Comp- 
tor’s Commonwealth, or a Volage made to an Infernall 
Iland. ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv, of Devon § 107 (1810) 111 In 
the south gate are two common prisons, also a coumpter, 
for such as be arrested upon actions at any man’s suit. 
@x6g2 Brome Damozselle 1, i. Wks. 1873 1. 387 How got 
you hither? Could not the Compterhold you? 1683 Secret 
Serv. Moneys Chas. II & Fas. IT (2851) 83 To Richard 
Normansell, secondary of Wood Street Compter. 1777 
Howarp Prisons Eng. (1780) 36 The two Compters are 
near enough to be taken care of by the same gentlemen. 
1829 London in r9th c. 11. 117 (a print of ‘ Giltspur Street 
Compter’ as then existing.] 1879 Mortey Burke 43 If the 
House of Commons could send their citizens to Newgate, 
they could send its messenger to the Compter. 

Comptian: see Comrran. 

{| Comptoir (kohtwar). [Fr., a counter, count- 
ing-house, office :—L. type *compzetatoritm,in med. 
L. a counting table, f. computator reckoner.] A 
commercial agency or factory (in a foreign country). 
. 1922 Fourn, thro’ Eng. 1. 23x At Amsterdam. .and Venice, 
every particular Country have their several Comptoirs for 
Letters. x808 A. Parsons 7'vav._xi. 207 Tellicherry, the 
only settlement belonging to the English East India Com- 
pany on this coast .. tie other places being only comptoirs 
by permission of Hyder Ally. 7éid¢. 237 This is the only 
French settlement on this [side of] India, that at Surat... 


being only a comptoir, ce 
a Gomptonia (kpmptér-nid). Bot. [mod. L., 


named by Sir J. Banks after Compton (1632-1733), 
Bishop .of London.] A genus of. plants.(N.O. 
Myricacez) consisting of a single N. American 
species, ‘C. -asplenifolia, the Sweet Fern of the 


COMPULSION. 


United States; it is closely allicd'to Myrica or 
Gale, and is now often included in that genus. 

1823 Crasn Jechnol, Dict. s.v., Fern-leaved Comptonia, 
ashrub, native of New England. 1866 7+eas. Bot., Comp- 
tonia..was introduced in 1714 by the Duchess of Beaufort. 

Comptonite (kgmptenait), A772. [named 1821 
by Brewster after Earl Compton who bronght it 
from Vesuvius: see -1Tz.] A mineral of the zeolite 
family, occurring in cavities of trap-rock and old 
lavas ; the same as THOMSONITE. 

182z CLEAVELAND J/in. 386. 1865 Pace Handbk. Geol, 
Terms, Contptonite .. occurring with cale-spar_and other 
zeolitic minerals, 1869 Puituirs Vesuv, xi. 305 Comptonite 
and analcime are found with many other minerals. 

Comptrol, etc.: see Conrror, ete. 

Comptroller (kéntrdwlex). An erroneous 
spelling of ConTRoLLER, introduced ¢1500, and 
formerly frequent in all senses; still retained in 
certain official designations, while in others it has 
been changed to the ordinary spelling. Hence 
Comptrollership. 

Whitaker's Almanac, 1890, gives (p. 84) Her Majesty’s 
Household—Compiroller of Houschold, Clerk Comptroller, 
Hitchen, Lord Chamberlain’s Department—Comipiroller 
of Accounts. Chapel Royal—Comptrotler of Rayad Closet. 
Household of Prince of Wales—Comptrollerand Tveasurer, 
Household of Duchess of Albany—Comptroller. So in 
Households of Prince Christian, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke 
of Connaught. Also, in Government Offices (p. 148): Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department—Comptroller and Auditor. 
General; Assistant Comptroller and Auditor. Board of 
Trade — Comptroller af Corn Reinurns, Patent Office— 
Comptroller General. National Debt Office—Comptroller 
General; Assistant Comptroller. 

But on the other hand: (p. 147) Contvoller of the Navy; 
Controller of H. M, Stationery Office; and so in the 
ariets departments of the Inland Revenue, Post Office, 

: Telegraphs, etc. 

Compulsary, obs. f. Compunsory. 
}Compulsative (kgmpz'lsitiv), a. rare) [f. 
'L. compulsat- ppl. stem of comprlsdre, freq. of 
compellére: see COMPEL and -1vz.} Of the nature 
of-tompulsion, compulsory. 

160z Suaxs. Ham. 1. i, 103 (Ff) To recouer of vs by strong 
hand And termes Compulsatiue [Qg. compulsatory], those 
foresaid Lands, 

Hence Compw'lsatively adv. 

1844 Acs. Suitit J. Ledbury xxx, Deeming it compulsa- 
tively incumbent upon every one who, etc. 1879 Havtiwee 
Hlamlet Memoranda 70 To revive a repulsive action com- 
pulsatively adopted by the old players, 

+ Compulsatory (kémpz Isatori), a. Obs, Also 
7-8 compulsitory, [f. as prec.+-ory.] Of the 
nature of, characterized by, or subject to compul- 
sion ; compulsory, 

1603 [see Computsative]. x610 Guituim Heraldry in. 
xxvi. (1611) 185 They are sooner wone by perswasion then 
forced by compulsatorie meanes. 1694 Crip Dise. Trade 
Pref. (ed. 4) 12 Without compulsitory laws. 1748 Ricitarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) VI. 247 ‘The step. .was truly. .compul- 
satory. 1827 J. Anerson Soc. § Knowl. Hight. 88 The 
practice, partly voluntary, partly compulsatory. 

Hence Compu ‘lsatorily adv. 

1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) VI, xxxviii. 14x He had 
compulsatorily..tricked me into the act of going with him. 
x782 Miss Burney Cecéléa vit. v, Labouring wilfully in the 
field, with those who labour compulsatorily. 

+ Compwilse, sb. Obs.—° [ad. L. compulsu-s, 
f. compellére to COMPEL.] = COMPULSION. 

1616 ButLokar, Compudlse, constraint, enforcement. 

Compulse (kgmpz'ls), v. ? Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
compulsa-re, freq. of compelléve to ComPEL, for 
which it was later often used in med.L. ; so F. com- 
pulse} 

+1. zrans, To compel, force, oblige. Obs. 

1432-Bo tr. “ieden (Rolls) V. 179 Compulsede by grete 
necessite. 1549 Latimer 4th Serm. bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 
128 Manye parentes constrayne theyre sonnes and daughters 
to marrye where they loue not, and some are beaten and 
compulsed. 1632 Lirucow 7%. 1v. (1682) 153 Adjudged to 
a most cruel death, or compulsed to renounce his Christian 
Religion. 

2. To force to move. (sonce-tese, after vepeelse.) 

1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. VIII. xvii. xiv. 73 Not to be 
compulsed by the raging tide of Austrian grenadiers, 

Hence Compwised 4#/. a., compelled, forced. 

7542 Barnes Wes, (1573) 325/2 Compulsed chastity. 1853 
C. Bronté ViddetZe xxii. (D.), She rends her woes, shivers 
them in compulsed abhorrence. 

+Compwisible, a. Obs. rare—', [f. L. com- 
puis- ppl. stem of compell-cre to COMPEL : see -BLE.] 
Subject to compulsion ; that may be compelled. 

1660 R. Coxe Fustice Vind, Arts § Sc. 7 If Appetitus . 
sensuatis be the Will, then is the Will compulsible. 

Compulsion (k/mpz'lfen). Also 5-6 -cion, 
6 -syon, -sioun. fa. F. compzlsion (14th ¢. in 
Littré), ad. L. comeclsion-em, n. of action from 

-compell-éve, compuis- to COMPEL.) The action, or 
an act, of compelling, or the condition of being 


compelled ; constraint, obligation, coercion, : 

1462 Epw. IV in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 41 I. 130 We desyre 
nothinge of them by way of ymposition, compulcion .. but 
all onely of theyr_humanitie and good wills. 1495 Aef rz 
Hen. VII, c. 38 Pream., Made by compulcion, cohercion 
and emprisonement. 1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 43 
Content to do it willingly without ony compulsioun, 1649, 
Mitton thon. Wks. (1738) 1. 244 Wherfore was there 
such compulsion us’d .. about conforming to a, Liturgy? 


COMPULSITOR. 


3798 Jothison ‘Zax. no Tyr, Wks. X. 123 What .. is the 
difference between him that is taxed by compulsion without 


représentation, and him that is represented by compulsion. 


‘in order to be taxed? 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1 
“ILL xii.247 Such an oath could have been taken only under 
compulsion. 1875 Jowert Plato (ed. 2) I. r4x If he likes 
he pays my price, but there is no compulsion. 
-b. pi On compulsion, 
1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. LV, 1. iv, 262° Poin. Come, your reason 
Tack, your reason. Fadst, What, vpon compulsion? No: 
were I at the Strappado, or all the Racks in the World, I 
would not tell you on compulsion. — Aferch. V, wv. i. 183 
Por. Then must the lew be merciful. Zezv. On what com- 
pulsion must 1? 289 Lewin Javas. Brit. 119 The tribute 
«would not be forthcoming except on compulsion, 

te. rarely with p/. Obs. 

1660 H. More Afyst. God/, To Rar. 15 Forcing one an- 
other to. .profession of what they do not believe, by harsh 
Antichristian compulsions. 

Compwilsionist, zonce-wd. [f. prec. +-IsT : 
cf. coercionzst, aa An advocate of compulsion. 

1886 Sat, Rev, 13 Mar. 370 The compulsionists are actu- 
ated by malice and ignorance. 

Compulsitor (k/mpz'lsite:), Se. Law. [app. 
a corruption of an earlier compulsator, Sc. for com- 
pulsatory: see -OR, -oRY. The @ is etymologically 
indefensible.] That which compels; a compulsa- 


tory instrument, act, or procaine. 

18:6 Scotr Axtiqg. xxxix, As a compulsitor .. of payment 
- we had first the letters of four forms, 1826 Slackw. 
Mag. XX, 85 The King .. reproached the Principal with 
pusilanimity in yielding to so slight a compulsitor. 1880 
Murrueap tr. Jastit, Gains w. § 172 To restrain rash .. 
litigation..by the religious compulsitor of an oath, 1888 
Se Law Rev.in Law Times UXXXV. 328/r For the debtor 
-.there is nothing left as a compulsitor except to curtail 
his liberty. 

Compulsitory: see ComPULSATORY. 

Compulsive (kfmpz'lsiv), a. (sb.) fad. L. 
type *compulsiv-us, {. ppl. stem of compellére to 
CoMPEL: see-IvE. Cf. mod.F. compulsif, -ive.} 

1. Having the property of compelling; exercising 
compulsion; coercive; = ComPuLsory a. 2. 

1602 Snaks. Ham. 1. iv. 86 When the compulsiue Ardure 

iues the charge. 1637 R, Humrrey tr, St. Ambrose Pref., 
Rather rhetoricall and perswasive, then logicall and com- 
pulsive. 1646 S. Botton Arraignm. Err. 345 To make a 
man to put off his judgement by meer compulsive wayes. 
1970 Lancnorne Plutarch (1879) IT, 827/2 The violent and 
compulsive measures. 2893 W. Batrour £stabl. Princ. iv. 
59 The power of the magistrate is compulsive. . 

tb. In poysest sense: Having the quality of 
driving or forcing onward. Obs. rare. 

1604 Suaks. Orh, 111. til, 454 The Ponticke Sea, Whose Icie 
Current, and compulsiue course, Neu'r keepes retyrin, 
ebbe. 1655 Cutrerrer, etc. Riverius 1x. vii. 265 The natura 
Motion of the Stomach is Compulsive towards the Guts. 

+2. Caused by compulsion; compelled, forced, 
enforced ; = Compurnsonry a. 1. Obs. 

161x Seeep //ist, Gt. Brit. 1x, xxi. § 105 D. Fredericke 
his compulsive brother in Law. x659 Mizros /Zirelinges 

Freed..from all compulsive tributes and taxes, 177% 
Junius Lett. lix, 307, 1 acknowledge an involuntary, com- 
pulsive assent to one very unpopular opinion, 1836 M. J. 
Cuarsas Prometh. Bound in Blackw. Mag. XL. 723, I thus 
am goked to this compulsive doom. 

. as sb, Something that compels or tends to 
compel. (Cf. disseaszve, etc.) Obs. rare—', 

1638 Cuituinow. (edig. Prot. 1. ii. § 154. 113 Judge.. 
whether these Motives or inducements to your Church be 
not. opposed with Compulsives, and enforcements from it, 

Compulsively (kpmpz'lsivli), adv, [f. pree.] 
In a compulsive manner; by compulsion, 

1. By means of, or in the way of, compulsion. 

r605 Play Stucley 43 in Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 159 If you give 
me her hand and not herheart. The one, I know you may, 
compulsively ; The other, never but unwillingly. 2726 M. 
Davits Athen. Brit. wt. 14 Frenzy in the Tories, to hope to 
be ever able to .. compulsively extinguish the Schism .. of 
our Dissenters. 184x D’Israett Amen, Lit. (1859) 11. 386 
The government compulsively contracted the press by their 
twenty stationery printers. 7 - 

+2. Under compulsion, on compulsion. Ods. 

3628 Fartuam Resolves u. Ixvi. If wee doc it} comput. 
siuely, wee are cleered by the violence. 1827 Soutiury 
Hist. Penins. War W1. 489 To have suffered even com: 
pulsively its yoke and its contempt. se 

Compulso: (kgmpo'lsarili), adv. [f. Cost- 
PULSORY + -L¥2,] In a compulsory manner; by 
compulsion. 

1633 T.Apams 2x. 2 Peter iii. ro Some are compulsorily 
driven to it. x87r Ruskin Fovs Clav. viii, 16 Children 
educated compulsorily. x883 Law Times Rep, XLIX, 
2155/1 Power to take lands compulsorily. te 
-Compulsoriness (kfmpz‘isorinés), [f as 
prec. +-NESS.] Quality of being compulsory, 

186 M. Annoto Pog. Educ. x82, I was anxious to ascer- 
tain exactly in what this compulsoriness of instruction con- 
sisted, 1880 Ties 29 Sept. 3/3 The main features of the 
system. .consist in its universality and its compulsoriness. — 

Compulsory (kgmpza'lsari), 2. and sé. Also 
6-8 -avy. [f. L. type *conzpzlsari-us, £. conrpulsor 
a compeller, agent-n. f. compelltre: sce -ony.] 


A. adj. 

1. Depénding on or produced by compulsion; 
compelled, forced, enforced, obligatory. . 

1582 i, «Bet, Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 482b, Of compulsary 
single life. 2626 Bacon Max. § Uses Com. Lawi.a The 
not giving counsell was compulsary. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 
187 This- author argues against the compulsory method of 
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relief. “1862 Co SrRerron Cheguered Life 11. 5 It was tome 
pulsory on me to his house. 1874 Green Short Hist, 
Vill. 549 The bon of compulsory worship. . 

b. Of anagent : Acting under compulsion; com- 
pelled; involuntary. : - 

1806-7 J. Benesrorp Mfiseries Hunt, Life (1826) 1v. xxxii, 
rom a conipulsory spectator and auditor of a brawling ., 
match, 2836 Hor. Smrrsr 742 Ecc on gg 255 The spon- 
taneous evidence of a compulsory principal, * 

2. Involving or exercising compulsion ; compel- 
ling, coercive. 

t Compulsory letters (med.L. littere compulsatoriz, F. 
lettres de compulsoire): letters issued to compel the pro- 
duction of documents or ap; ice of witnesses, 

3631 Star Chainb, Cases (Camden Soc.) 8 To send for him.. 
in a compulsory way when he was neere, and might be 
sent for in a friendly, was somewhat hard. 1685 Conser 
Pract, Spirit. Courts 109 The manner of bringing in Letters 
Compulsaries, against the Witnesses. 1699 Burxer 3 
Art. xiv. (1700) 135 He was as much bound, as if there 
had been an outward rege ee? | Law lying upon him. 
1789 Constit. U. S. Amendm. 6 The right .. to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 3839 
W. Lavinc Ai base R. (2855) 131 These compulsory 
measures for a short time gave a false credit to the bank, 

B. sb. A compulsory agency or means; a legal 
mandate compelling obedience. 

1516 Fasyan vit. coxxxvii. 275 Whan he sawe yt he myght 
not reconsyle them by fayre meanys, he than vsed com- 
pulsares. 259r LamBarpEe Arch. (1635) 158 Witnesses; 
against whom the manner was to award compulsaries for 
their appearance. 1653 Urquuart Rabelais 1. v, A_gam- 
mon of bacon: it is the compulsory of drinkers. 1694 FALLE 
Jersey v. 154 They shall be convened into Court by Man- 
date, paying double Charges for the Compulsory. 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 140 There was 2 compulsary laid upon 
men, for the relief of the poor .. to wit, the statute of the 
43 Eliz. c. 2, being the first compulsary law. .of that kind. 

+Compw'nct, 7/2. Obs. Also 6 compunt, 
[ad. L. compunet-us, pa. pple. of compurg-e to 
prick severely, to sting, f. com- intensive + prengére 
to prick.] ‘Pricked’ in heart or conscience by 
consciousness of wrong-doing ; affected with com- 
punction. (Usually construed as a pple.) 

1382 Wycur Acés ii. 37 These thingis herd, thei weren 
compunct in herte. ¢z400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 146 
He..was gretely compuncte and went fra and did 
na disese, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1532) 59 With herte 
contryte, compuncte, and sorowfull. 1538 Prymer K viij b, 
David compunt and stryken with herty repentaunce, 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Ac#s ii, 37 Hearing these things they were 
compuncte in harte. 1659 W. BrouGn Sacr. Princ. 473 To 
be compunct and not confess is to bleed inwardly. 

In the Wyclifite version, ¢o be compunct ren- 
ders the*Lat. passive compungi, Gr. karavicoecbat, 
in certain es, Where the Heb. has forms of 
DN damam to be dumb or silent. So in Ham- 
pole’s Comm. on Psalms. 

3368 Wycuir Ps. iv. 5 For the thingis whiche 3¢ seien in 
3oure hertis, and in goure beddis, be 3e compunct [3}5*T, 
xaraviynte, compungimini; 2382 haue 3ee compunccioun ; 
Hamrote, Pat ge say in joure hertis and in 30ure dennes 
ere stungen; CoverDALz, remembre youre selues; Dozay 
be sorie for; Geweva and x6xx be still], — Ps, xxix (xxx). 
33% xxxIv (xxxv), 16, ¢r4gotr. 7. a Kempis’ Imit. 1. xx, 
As it is writen, ‘ Be ye compuncte in your pryue couches’. 

+ Compuncted, 7a. pple. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ED!,] = prec. 

2382 Wycur Acés ii. 37 Thei weren compuncted. 1563-87 
Foxe A. ¢ MM. (1596) 141/1 Compuncted with inward re- 
pentance. 16356 J. Trare Conn. Matt. xxvii. 54 He ..was 
so compuncted with repentance, 

Compunction (kgmpznkfon). Also 4 com- 
pungcion, -puncion, -punccoun, -punctioun, 
4-8 compunecioun, 4-6 compunccion(e, 
-coyon(e, 5 compunxione, -pounctyon, 6 com- 
punoyon, -punctyon. [a. OF. compuuctiun, -on 
(12th c. in Littré, mod.F. comzponction), ad. L, 
compunction-em (in Christian writers) sting of 
conscience, remorse, n. of action f. compruzngdre.] 

1. Pricking or stinging of the conscience or heart ; 
regret or uneasiness of mind consequent on sin or 
wrong-doing ; remorse, contrition. : 

3340 Hamrore Psalter xxxi, 4 Compunccioun for my 
synn is festid in my hert. ¢x440 Gesta Rom, xcv. (1879) 425 
Thou haste not compuncion tor thy synnes. 1490 Caxton 
How to Die17 Better it is that..he haue_compunction 
and be saued. 1926 Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 132b, 
Teares of compunccion. 1629 Donne Sern. Gen. i. 2 A 
remorse, and compunction for former sins. 1794 GopwinCad. 
Williams 49 Blasted with the compunctions of guilt. x830 
Macxixtosu £ih. Philos, Wks. 1846 L 67 There is no sense 
of duty, no compunction for our own offences. 1855 H. 
Reep Lect. Eng. Hist. x. 324 He has no compunctions of 
conscience, no remorseful remembrances, : : 

_ b. In mod, use, often in weakened sense, de- 
noting a slight or passing regret for wrong-doing, 
or a feeling of regret for some slight offence (some- 
times including pity for the person wronged; 
cf. d); esp. in such phrases as without compunction. 

1712 STEELE Sect, No. 448 73, 1 am left under the Com- 
punction that I deserve, in so many different Places to be 
called a Trifler. 2720 Swirt Afod, Educ. Wks. 1755 II. u. 
38 ‘It is ever with reluctance and compunction of mind. 
3828 Scotr 7, M7, Perth xii, With a degree of angry im- 
patience, which soon turned into compunction, when he 
saw that she was almost..exhausted. 1857 Buckie Civilis. 
viii, soz They quitted it [the Reformed Communion] without 
compunction. 3876 Brack, Afadcap V. xix. 178 ‘Well, 1 
don’t exactly wish that’, she said, with some compunction. 
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COMPURGATION, 

* fe oe: In’ active ‘sense: The faculty ‘of. pricking 
the conscience, or producing conyiction of sin. °. 

432-50 tr, Yzedex (Rolls) VI. 143 A man Cedmon by 
name tauzhte by God to make dites of compunccion fear. 
mina compunctiva). x605 CAMDEN Rem, (1636) 312 With 
his sWeete verses full of compunction, he [Ceadmon] with- 
drew many from vice to vertue. es 

td. A feeling of sorrow for the ‘suffering of 
another ; pity, compassion. Ods. exc. asin b. 

1430 Lyps, Chron. Troy 1. v, Whan heauen and erth with 
hye compunction Haue sygnes shewed of lamentation. 
z6:2 T..Tavior Conn. Titus iii. 6 He is the spirit of 
ce, compunction, and compassion, 2773 Mrs, Ciarone 

mprov, Mind (2774) I. 79 The emotions eF tenderness and 
compunction which. .every one feels in reading. .the simple 
narrative of the evangelists. [865 Dickens Jfut, Fr, 1. 
vii, To walk off..with the precious stones and watch cases; 
en SY, compunction for the people who would lose 
the same, ot 

$2. In pe sense: The action of pricking, 
or of producing a pricking sensation. Obs. rare. 

2613 R. C. Zable Alph. (ed. 3), Compunction, prickin, 
2617 Marknas Cavail. 11.93 A sharpe naile.. with whic! 
they pricke the horse... Such compunctions and tortures 
will euen cause the best .. horse to... plunge. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne, Psend. Ep. vi. xii. 335 That acide and piercing 
spirit which with such activity and compunction invadet! 
the braines and nostrills, 656 Buount Glossogy., Com: 
Punction, a pricking or stitch; remorse of conscience, 

Compunctionary, a. rare~'. [f. prec. + 
-aRY : cf. functionary, stationary, etc.] Charac- 
terized by or expressing compunction, 

3857 Mrs. Matnews Tea-t. Talk Il. 81 Eyes brimful of 
compunctionary tears. 

+ Compuw'nctionate, 2. Obs.—' [f. as prec. + 
eATE?: cf. affectionate.| Affected with compunc- 
tion, contrite. 

268: Manton Sev. Ps. cxix, 108. Wks, 1872 VIII. 109 
‘With a compunctionate spirit, with brokenness of heart. 

Compu'nctionless, a. 7a7e. Devoid of com- 
punction ; remorseless. 

3830 Gaur Lawrie 7. 1. x. (1849) 37 Compunctionless 
men .. whom nothing .. could daunt from their orgies. 

Compunctious (k/mpznkfas), a. (ervon, 
-uous). [f. stem of compunctzon+-0us: cf. fac- 
tous, App. taken up in modern use from Shaks.] 
_1. Of the nature of, characterized by, or express- 
ing compunction ; remorseful. 

360g Stans. Afacb. 1. v. 46 Stop vp th’accesse, and passage 
to Remorse, That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose, 1781 J. Moore View Soc, [t.(1790) 
I, xiv. 157 Every compunctious feeling of the heart is sacri- 
ficed, x8ig Sournry Roderick 1, 178 Nor wrung his heart 
With such compunctious visitings. 1816 F. 
Hist, Germ. 1.1. vii. 244 Unrestrained by the compunctuous 
feelings of pity. x8 a CartyLe Fredk, Gt, X. xxt. iv. 34 
Friedrich has none of these compunctious visitings. 1886 
Hatt Caine Son of. sii de iii, Such compunctious qualms. 
- 2, Having or feeling compunction. 

1816 Keattnce Tvav, 1.246 Hf .. he be compunctious as 
to life, the like cannot be..said..in regard to property, 
x88o Mrs.Ouiruant He thai will not UL. 180 Spears had 
been deeply compunctious for the part he had taken, ° : 

Hence Compw'netiously adv, : 
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1863 Not an Angel 11, 242 Compunctiously remarking 
that the dear child did look very pale, 1887 Old Man's 
Favour I, m, viii, 282 Stung compunctiously at the pathos 
of-the baby’s position. : i 

+Compu‘nctive, a. rare. [f:L. type*conpune- 
tra-us, £. compunet- ppl. stem: see Cospuner and 
-IvE.] Producing or tending to compunction. 

3649 Jen. Tavion Gt. Exemp. 1. 95 Remembrances .. 
biehy compunctive. °° -* 
“+Compunetually, adv. Obs—' Erroneous 
form for compunctively. 

x62g tr. Boceaccio's, Deca, 11, 17 Some God of greater 
power hath ..so compunctually solicited me,-as 1 cannot 
chuse but make open confession of my sinne. ‘ 

Compunetuous, erron, f, Comruncrious. . 

+Compungent, @ Obs! [ad. L. compinge- 
ent-ent, pr.-pple. of compiungedre; see Comrunct,] 
Producing compunction; ‘pricking’ the conscience. 

1635 R. Bouton Cone , Couse. ii, xg0 His contrition 
must be compungent and vehement, .renting the heart, 

ompunt, var. of Conpuner, Obs. 
-+Compu'pil, «Obs. rare, [f. Con + Purit.] 
A fellow-pupil, :_. 

1640 Watton Life Donzte (1670) 19 Dr. Donne and his 

sometime *compupil -in’ Cainbridge, “x665 — Hooker i, 4 
ir. Spencer, a m friend, and sometime com-pupil with 

Mr, Hooker in Corpus Christi college in Oxford. 

‘ Compurgation (kpmpdigetfan). [ad. L. com- 

purgation-em, n. of action f. compurgare to purify 

completely ; but cf ComPurcator, In rs5the, F. 

‘compurgacion,) : tig te tae oe 

1. The action of:clearing a man from a charge 
or accusation by, the oaths’ of a number of others 
(called from its use in the Canon Law, Pusgatio 
canoiita) ; also, more generally, Clearing or pur- 
gation from, a: charge, vindication ; evidence or 
testimony to this effect. . ay ea 

[2658 Pritiirs, Compurgation, a Termin Law, a justifying 

th the report or Oath of another. ggg in Jouxsox.} 
ax67o Hacer Adf, Williaus w. (1692) 35 [He] was 
priviledged..from suspicion of Incontinency and needed no 
compurgation, 368: Burnet A/ist. Ref. ut. 2. 165 He put 
in a compurgation, by which he endoavonred to show there 
was malice borne td him; and conspiracies against him. 
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COMPURGATOR. 


1818 Scort Rod Ray ix, I understand my evidence is ne- 
cessary to the compurgation of ane honest gentleman here, 
31873 H. Rocexs Orig, Bible viii. 321 node, This fact is a 
sufficient compurgation from the charge. 4 

2. esp. Applied by modern historiaris to the Old 
English modé of trial and purgation by means of 
the &wdan or consacramentales, then called dd- 
Fultum, ‘oath-help’ or ‘ oath-support’ (in mod. 
Ger. Eideshiilfe) : see COMPURGATOR I b. ‘ 

This mode of trial, so prevalent among the old Teutonic 
peoples, began to lose its importance, as trial by Jury and 
other processes came up in the rath c., esp. after the Assize 
of Clarendon in 1166; but in privileged burghs, and in 
certain civil actions, e. g. for debt, it came down to modern 
times, being finally abolished only in 1833 by 2 & 3 Will. 1V. 
c 42§ 13. But the term compurgation was not known to 
the Common Law, where the technical name was Wacer oF 
Law : the accused who claimed so to purge himself was said 
to wage his law (vadiare legem suant). 

[1658-1758 seein z]. 1839 Keicutiey Hist. Eng. I. Zz The 
oath of a King’s thane in compurgation was equivalent to 
those of six Ceorls. 31867 Freeman Nore. Cong. (1876) I. 
vi. 514 Compurgation .. was looked on as the surest proof 
of innocence. 1875 Maine Ast. Just. ii. 48 Such tests of 
truth as Ordeal and Compurgation. 7 
Compurgator (kempzigéitar, kimpd-igite:). 
Also 6 -onr. [a. med.L. compurgator, or F. com- 


" purgatetr (14th c. in’ Godef.), n. of action f. L. 


‘ 


coupurgare to purge completely ; in medizval-or 
modern times, app. taken as if from covz- together 
with + purgator purger, clearer. (The second 
pronunciation is found in verse of 17-18th c.)] 

1. A witness to character who swore along with 
the person accused, in order to the acquittal of 
the latter. 

. Originally a term of the Canon Law, appearing first, ac- 
cording to Du Cange, in the writings of Pope Innocent III 
(xz98-r2r6), xvr. Ep. 158, and o.ix, and xiii, de Purea- 
tione Canonica; it occurs in the Corpus Yuris Canontci, 
in Decret. Greg. 1X (1227-41) v. Tit. xxiv. c. v, vii. Earlier 
Latin names, referring to the laws of the Northern nations, 
were Sacramentales (Laws of Alemanns, Frisians, Longo- 
bards, etc.) ; Cousacramentales Say itula of Charlemagne, 
Laws of Cnut, and of Hen. I, c.64, 66, 87); Sacramentarizt 
(Pope John VIII, 872, 882); Fvatores, Conjuratores(Salic & 
Alem, Laws, etc., etc.). In England the term compurgator 
appears to have been used only in ecclesiastical law until 
the x7th and x8th c., when legal antiquaries and historians 
began to apply it retrospectively in sense x b. 

.. & In Canon Law, Applied to witnesses who 


either swore to the credibility of the accused when 
he purged himself by oath, or otherwise swore to 
his innocence or orthodoxy, so as to clear him 


from a charge. 

[ex3qg0 Apr. Srratrorp in Lyndewode Const. Prov, v, Tit. 14 

ro graviori siquidem ut pro Adulterio vel majori ultra 
duodecimee manus Compurgatorum numerum non imponant.] 
1533. More Debell. Salem Wks. 980/2 That thordina 
shoulde not put some man to that kinde of purgacion which 
if hee did, were hee neuer so noughty, he should be sure of 
compurgatours. « 1556 Cranmer Wés, (Parker Soc,) I, 247 
Where you take upon you. .to purge yourself of papistry by 
me and Zuinglius, if you have no better compurgators than 
us two, you be like to fail in your purgation. x64x 
Termes de la Ley 193 When one shall wage his Law, He 
shall bring with him vj. viij. or xij. of his neighbours .. to 
sweare with. him, much like unto the oath which they make 
which are used in the civill Law, to purge others of any 
crime laid against them, which are called compurgators. 
1732 Citannter tr, Limdorch's Hist. Inguis, 11, 208, 1760 
Bunn Zeel, Law (1797) II. 276 By his own oath affirming 
his innocency, and the oaths of twelve compurgators as to 
the belief of it. . 

b. In reference to OE, times (and more gene- 
rally to ancient Teutonic law), the usual term, 
with modern historians, for the ‘ oath-helpers’ 
whom a person on trial was allowed to call in to 
swear that, to their belief, as neighbours of the 
aceused and acquainted with his character, he was 
speaking truth in making oath of his innocence. 
Also, sometimes applied by modern legal writers 


to the same persons in Wager of Law. 

Alnative name for the consacramentales (Ger. eides-helfer) 
is found only in the oldest Kentish Laws, viz. ézde, pl. 
déuwdan (L. of Hlodhave and Eadric 2, 43 L. of Wihired 
23) evidently a deriv, of éwe ‘law’, Elsewhere they appear 
merely as ‘his seferan’ his fellows, ‘ba be him midstandad’. 
In OHG. gietdo (Hildeb. in Grimm) f. e¢d oath: cf the 
latinized ‘cum aidis suis’ in Laws of the Longobards c. 364. 
The ‘oath of the &wdan was ‘On pone Drihten, se 8 is 
ckene and unméne pe N. swér’ (Schmid, Gesedze 406). 

31747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1.367 Compurgators, who swore to 
their belief of the trath of what the criminal deposed him- 
self, 1762 Hume Hist. Eng, 1. App. 101 Compurgators, who 
«expressed upon oath that they believed the person spoke 
true. 1768 BLacksTone Cozy, III. xxii. 343 The manner 
of making and waging law..And thereupon his eleven 
neighbours or compurgators shall avow upon their’ oaths 
that they believe in their consciences that he saith the truth; 
so that himself-must be sworn de 7idelitate, and the eleven 
de ‘credulitate, 809 Toms Law Dict.s.v. Wager. 
1860 C, Innes Scozl, Afid. Ages 183. 1876 Freeman Novi. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 452 The compurgators of our oldest Jaw were 
not a jury in the modern sense, but they were one of the 
elements: out of which the jury rose. 188r 19% Cert. 386 
The compurgators were simply witnesses to character .. 
but the effect of their unanimous declaration of belief in 
his'innocence was'precisely that of a verdict of ‘not guilty’ 
by a jury. . . 

- 2. In more general application: One who testifies 
to, or vindicates another's innocence, veracity, or 


Vor. Ti. 


accuracy ; one who vouches for, or clears from any 


charge, Also fig. 

x6r3 R.'C. Table Alph, (ed. 3), Compurgator, one that 
comes to purge or free another. 1632 CHAPMAN, etc. The 
Ball u. iv, And yet, because you shall not trouble friends 
To be ih aca I'll be satisfied If you will take your 
own oath that you are. 1642 Avgt. of Law in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) V. 75 By a statute there [Ireland] made in the fifth 
year of Edward IV, there is provision made. .that the party 
committed, if he can procure twenty-four compurgators, 
shall be bailed, and let out of prison. 1656 SaNnDERSON 
Sermt, (1689) 419 He calleth God to be his compurgator. 
1681 Relig. Clerici 202 Urging necessity and impossibility, 
as Compurgators for their habitual wicked practices. @ 191 
Burnet Oz Tine (1766) 1. 213 Lord Russell defended 
himself by many Compurgators, who spoke very fully ofhis 
great worth. 1854 H. Rocers £ss. (1860) II. s2 We can 
claim as his Compurgators Dugald Stewart, Brown, Reid, 
and Sir W. Hamilton. 

+3. (Glasgow.) An official whose duty it was to 
clear the streets of strollers during church-time on 
Sunday. (Abolished after the middle of the 18th c.) 

18.. D, Bannatyne's Scrap-bh. in New Statist. Acc. Scotl. 
(1845) VI. 229 (Glasgozw) Influenced by this regard for the 
Sabbath, the magistrates employed persons termed ‘ com- 
purgators’, to perambulate the city on the Saturday nights 
«- Another office of these compurgators was to perambulate 
the streets. .during the time of divine service on Sunday, 
and to order every person they met..togo home. 1854 H. 
MacDonatp Rawtbles round Glasgow No. 1(1856)20. 1868 
Reprint Jones's Glasgow Directory 1787 Pref. 9. 

ompurgatorial (kgmpoigatoorial), a. [f as 
next+-AL.] Of or pertaining to compurgators. 

2853 MinMan Lat. Chr, (1864) V. 1x. viii. 425 The Consuls 
of Nismes, Avignon, and St. Gilles, took their compurgatorial 
oath to his fulfilment of all these stipulations. 
Compurgatory (kpmpoigatéri), a. [f. L. type 
*compurgatori-us, f, compurgator: see -oRY.] 

1. Pertaining to compurgators. Compurgatory 
oath: the oath taken by compurgators, 

1604 Br. Bartow Confer. Hampton Cri. 92 Here was ne- 
cessary the Oath Compurgatorie. 1829 K. Dicpy Broadst, 
Flon, 1. Godefridus 273 The clergy of Spain. .instead of 
compurgatory oaths and judiciary combats, ordained the 
proofs by witnesses. 1875 Stunns Const. Fist. I. iv. 63 
The value of the compurgatory oath among the Welsh. 

2. Of a compurgator in sense 3. 

1868 Reprint Fones’s Glasgow Directory 1787Pref. 10 The 
‘Compurgatory’ system of Sabbath-keeping. 

Compu rgatress. vave—'. [see -Ess.] A 
female compurgator. 

188x Sat. Rev. 16 Apr., Unless he or she is as far gone as 
Mrs, Fletcher's compurgatress. 

+Compu'rgatrix, Ods. [L. fem. agent-n. f. 
CoMPURGATOR.] = prec. 

1663 J. Witson A. Comnenius u1.iii, If not, you, madam, 
can Be my compurgatrix. , 

Compw'rsion. [humorously f. Com-, Purse 2.]} 


A pursing together. 

1767 Sterne Tr, Shandy (1802) IV. xxvii. 126 With the 

help of some wry faces and compursions of the mouth. 
omputable (kgmpiztib'l, kg-mpiztib’l), a. 

[ad. L. computabil-ts, £. computdre to compute : 

see -BLE.] Capable of being computed; calculable. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. rv. xii. 218 Our forefathers 
+» who attaining unto 8. or goo. yeares, had not their Cli- 
macters computable by digits. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. 
Man, 1. iv. 158 Not easily computable by Arithmetick. 
1880 Sir R. Temece /udia 93 If the wealth of India be.. 
not so easily measurable or computable. 

Computant. [f. L. computdre+-ant.] A 
calculator, reckoner. 

1827 CARLYLE Gert, Romance I. 169 Any man endowed 
with the arithmetical faculty of a tapster, might have solved 
this problem without difficulty, yet, for an untaught com- 
putant, the gift of divination was essential. 

+ Computate, v. Obs. [f. L. computai- ppl. 
stem of computare: see-aTE3.] trans. = COMPUTE. 

r60z WarnER Add, Exg., £pit. (1612) 398 [There] perished 
«.as is computated, aboue two hundreth thousand. 16r0 
W. Fotxincuam A7t of Survey n. vii. 59 Their other Jands 
are computated by the Pole of 20. 194 or 18. foot Poles. 
@x619 Damier Coll, Hist. Lng. (1626) 4 Foureteene Garri- 
sons. -computated. .to bee 52 thousand foote, and 300 horse. 

Computation (kpmpiztétfon). [ad. L. com- 
putation-em, n. of action f. computare. Cf. F. 
computation (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. The action or process of computing, reckon- 
ing, or counting; a method or system of reckoning ; 
arithmetical or mathematical calculation. 

eqzs Wyntoun Croz, vil. xxii. 4 A thowsand thre hundyr 
and twenty yhere .. Be ewynlyk computatyown. 2509-10 
Act x Hen. VIII, c. 13 The yere of oure Lorde God MDix 
after the Gompataeion of Englonde. 155 Even Decades 
x80 (VV. H: W. Ind.) By the computation of Venice .iifi. 

raines make a carette. 31604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s 

ist. Indies WW. xxiii. 193 Having made the compasse of 
the worlde, they must finde the want of a whole day in 
their computation. - 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hib. ii, (1821) 
37 Tuesday the sixt of March, according to the new Com- 
tation. 1663 Boyie Occas. Refé. (1675) 50 The whole 

Parth .. by the probablest computation, contains above ten 
thousand millions of Cubick German Leagues. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 39 P 2 The Gregorian Computation .. being 
eleven days before the Julian. 1873 Herscuen Po.-Lect. 
Sc. ii. 54 It is easy to find, by computation, the angles in- 
cluded between ., the two lines of direction. : 

b. A computed number or amount, a reckoning. 
* agx3 Appison in Guardian No, 109 How many additional 
yearsare always to be thrown into femalecomputations of this 
nature. 1776 Ginton Deed: §- F. I. xvii. 468 The revenue 


computed to arrive there by sun-rise. , 


COMPUTE.’ 


fell short of the computation. x86 Keatince Trav. I. 
183 Others may give their hundred dishes, for .. any com- 
putation below round numbers is scorned. 

+2. In wider sense: Estimation, reckoning. Ods. 

xg8r Marseck Bh, of Notes 1099 Least she should abase 
him in computation, more then ther was cause. 1686 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elen, Philos. (1839) 5 We must not .. think that 
computation, that is ratiocination, has place only in numbers. 

Computational, a rare. [f. prec. + -aL-] 
Of or pertaining to computation. 

1881 Observatory Feb. 39 The mathematical and compu- 
tational part of the investigation of Lunar libration. 

+ Computatist, Ods.—° = Courutist 3, q.v. 

Compuitative (kpmpiztitiv, kemp-), a. [f. 
L. computdit- ppl. stem of computdre + -IVE.] 
Given to computation. Hence Compu-tativeness. 

1839 Ruskin Tivo Paths 114 What will please reckless, 
computative and vulgar persons, /éid, The materials are 
addressed. .to computativeness, in a series of figures. 

+Computator. Obs. [a. L. competator, agent- 
n. f. computdre to Compute: see -on.] A com- 
puter, calculator. 

1610 Heatry St, Aug. Cite of God wm. xxxi. 133 Saith 
Eutropius (who is indeede no good computator). 1638 Swan 
Spec. AL vii. § 3. (1643) 355 As the computatours fail in skill. 
2759 Sterxe Tr, Shandy (1770) 1. 153 (D.) The intense 
heat is proved by computators .. to be more than equal to 
that of red hot iron. . 

Compute (kgmpiz't), 5d. Now rave. [In sense 
1, a. FY. comput Computus; in others f. the verb.] 

+1. (compute) = Comput s 2. Ods. 

1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle v. i. (1559) 2B He that made this 
compute, and the kalendre. 1§33 Morr Answ. Poysoned 
Bh w. viii. The common verse of the compute manuell, 

2. Reckoning, calculation, computation. Now 
chiefly in phr. deyond compute. 

x588 J. Harvey Disc. Probleme 19 According to the 
historical Computes euen of sundry these fauorites. 1656 
H. More Antid, Ath. u. it, (1712) 45 Any new pressure 
++ Cannot come into compute in this cas 1705 Br, Witson 
in Keble Life iv. (1863) 146 The expenses J have been at, 
which .. by a modest compute comes to roo/, ready moneys. 
1776 Jouxson Le?t. (1788) 1. 314 With encrease of delight 
past compute, to use the phrase of Cumberland. 1857 R. 
G. Latinas Prichard’s East. Orig. Celtic N. 372 My obli- 
gations to his learning..are beyond compute. 

+8. Estimation, judgement, reckoning. Obs. 

1661 C, L. Ovigen'’s Opin. in Phenix (1721) 1. 48 In the 
Compute and Judgment of that all-righteous Mind. 1682 
Guanvite Sadduersmus (ed. 2) Ded., If we make our com. 
pute like men, and do not suffer ourselves to be abused by 
the flatteries of sense. 


Compute (kmpiz't), v. [a. F. computer (16th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. computd-re to reckon, sum 
up, f. com- together + putdre to clear up, settle, 
reckon.] 

1. ¢rans. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning; to calculate, 


reckon, count. 

1631 GoucEe God's Arrows in. § 71. 315 They compute 
their numbers, as the Graecians do, by letters, 1667 Mitrox 
P. L. v1. 685 Two dayes, as we compute the dayes of 
Heav’n, 1672 P. Hexry Diary § Lett. (1882) 254 His 
loss is generally computed to near goolb, 19776 Ginzon 
Decline & F. 1, xvii. 434 Its most ordinary breadth may be 
computed at about one mile and a half. 183: BrewsTer 
Optics vi. 58 The radii of curvature for these lenses, as 
computed by Mr. Herschel. 1833 H. Coterince North. 
iWorthies Introd. Ess. (1852) 17 ‘To compute the compara- 
tive duration of life in different periods. 

+b. Ofnumbers: To make up, count. Os.—1 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. mt. 580 As they move Thir starry 
dance in numbers that compute Days, months, and years. 

+e. To include in reckoning, count in. Ods.~1 

1817 C. Grant in Parl, Ded. 1807 The right hon. gentle- 
man’s mistake arose in this manner :—he had computed the 
same sum twice. r y 

d. In wider sense: To estimate, ‘ reckon’, take 
account of, take into consideration. 

1647 Crasnaw Poems 739 Ripe as those rich composures, 
time computes Blossoms, but our blest taste confesses fruits, 
x6%4 Earn Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 558 As he computed 
the business, he apprehended .. either Sitaces recovery, or 
Zenophon’s increasing Army, would, etc. 1786 Burns 
Addr. Unce Guid viii, What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted. . 

2. With dependent claztse or infin. complement. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Zp. iv. xii, Every man is 
many moneths elder then he computeth, 1666 Perys Diary 
1s Sept., He hath computed that the rents of the houses .. 
comes to 600,000/. perannum. x700 Drypen Fadles, Ceyx 
§ Alcyone 233 Mean time Alcyone.. Computes how many 
nights he hat been gone, 2703 Appison /¢aly, Rome (1767) 
176 Some have computed it about fourteen or fifteen feet. 
1924 Swirt Drapier’s Lett. ii, The souls in this kingdom 
are computed to be 1,500,000. 1880 Grixre Phys. Geog. 1v. 
xix. 166 The total area of dry land .. has been computed 
to amount to fifty-two millions of square miles, : 

8. zt. To make computation 3 to reckon. 

* 1634 Sin T, Herwert Trav. 36x As we compute from our 
Saviours Nativitie. x727 Swirr Guééiver u. iv. 129 And com- 

uting by the scale, measured it pretty exactly, 1872 

Bats Growth Com, 368 In silver payments .. it was 
common to compute by weight. 

+b. To count zfo2, reckon 072, or to do. Obs. 

1697 Coturr Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. (1709) 6x There must be 
no computing upon ‘Favours. xgor — tr. Gataker's 
Prelim, Disc. 16 If Men would think a little before-hand, 
and compute upon the Consequences of a Debauch. 1972 
Birmingham Counterfeit 1. 253 ‘Travelling all night, we 
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4.., To. compute (any one) out of (a thing): to do 
-out-of by computation, 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace ii, Wks. VIII. 219 The calcu- 
lators compute them out of their senses. ~ 7 

Hence Computed #9/, a., Computing vil. sb. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, w. xit, Beside that com- 
puting by the medicall month. 1741-3 Westey Fru. 80 
At Horseley upon Tyne, eight (computed) miles from New- 
castle, 1849 Mrs. Somervitie Connex. Figs Se. xxxvii. 
418 How far the computed ellipse agrees with the curve. 

Computent, obs. form of ComrEerEnt. 

Computer (kgmpifte1). Also -or. [f. Cont- 
PUTE v. + -ER1.] One who computes; a calcu- 
lator, reckoner; sec. a person employed to make 
calculations in an observatory, in surveying, etc. 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend, Zp. vi vi. 289 The Calenders 
of these computers. 1704 Swirt 7°. Td vii, A very skilful 
computer, 1744 Watroce Lett. H. Manz 18 June, Told by 
some nice computors of national glory. 1855 Brewster 
Newton II. xviii. 162 To pay the expenses of a computer 
for reducing his observations. _ 

Computist (kempiztist). Forms: 4 com- 
potyste, (5 competister), 6-7 compotist(e, 6- 
computist. [a. F. compotiste, computiste, med.L. 
compot-, computista, ‘artis computatorice magister’, 
f. L. computus, F. comput: see next and -Ist.] 

1. One skilled in the computus or calendar, or 
(blending with 3) in chronological reckoning. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1x. iv. (Tollem, MS.), Com- 
potystes .. departeb bo twelue mones, in sixe euen and 
sixe odde. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 281 Golden, (as 
numerus in the almanack and calendare, by compotists). 
1636 Brount Glossogr., Conpilist, the same with Covz- 
potist, 1679 Pror Staffordsh, (1686) 426 The Embolismal 
years... which according to most of the ancient Computists 
.. were expressly declared to be thus inserted. 1699 Phi/. 
Trans. XXI. 356 Rules, of which only are capable the 
skilful Computists or Astronomers, 1794 Mus, ProzziSyzon. 
I. 341 Chronology must descend to the computist for 
proofs. 1877 Br. S. Butcwer eel. Calendar 117_This 
anticipation of the Calendar Moon by the actual mean Moon 
was called by the Computists the mpo¢urrwats of the Moon. 

+2. A keeper of accounts, an accountant. Ods. 

1583 Stusses Anat, Adus. Ep. Ded. (1877) 5 As a straight 
computist, demaundeth interest and gaine of euery one of vs. 
165x Relig. Wotton. 24 ‘Vhe Earl of Dorset, Lord Treasurer, 
who was a wise man and _a strict Computist. 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals. wi 78 The Secretary, Clerk, and Com- 
putist of the Sacred Colledge. 

8. One who performs the computations entering 
into astronomical and other problems. 

16rx Coter., Computiste, 2 computist, a computatist ; a 
reckoner, calculator, or counter. 19734 BeRKeLey Analyst 
§ 33 You may pass for an artist, computist, or analyst, yet 
you may not be justly esteemed a man_of science, 1867 
Herscuete Fam, Lect, Sc. (1871) 138 Donati’s comet, if 
the computists are right, will return in 2100 years. 

Computor, bad spelling of Comrursn. 

| Computus (kpmpiztis). Hist. Also com- 
potus. {late L. compzutus calculation, etc., f. con- 
putare to Compute. In F. comput, OF. compot, 
compost: see Compost sd.2, Compor.] 


1. A computation, a reckoning ; an account. 

1848 Buiss ed, Mood's Life 127 note, Ina computus made in 
1576 of the contents of the university chest. 1866 E, Pra- 
cock Eng, Ch, Furniture Introd. 10 The Compotus of the 
churchwardens of Saint Mary's, Stamford. 1887 North. 
Notes §& Q. Dec, r40 In the public Record Office are the 
Compotuses of the Embassy. 

2. The mediseval name for a set of tables for 
practically calculating astronomical occurrences 
and the movable dates of the calendar; a calendar. 

2832 De Quincey Charlemagne Wks. 1863 XII. r74 
Charlemagne. .was familiar with the intricate mathematics 
and the elaborate computus of Practical Astronomy, 184 
Wricur Pop. Treat. Sc, 21 (tr. Ph. de Taun) The Computus 
to calculate. .the ferminé and the claves and the annual 
festivals, 1862 Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 310 The martyrology 
and computus of Herrand of Landsperg. 

Compy. Written abbreviation of Costpany. 
Also a spoken form in the workman's expression 
Compy-shop = truck-shop. 

1870 Globe 24 Sep. (Farmer), No workman is told that he 
must boy at the gompy-shop, but .. if they did not resort 
thither they would soon be dismissed. 

Compyle, obs. form of Compriz. 

Compynabil, -able, var. of ComPANABLE, Ods. 

Compyre, -pytent, obs. ff. ComreEEr, -PETENT, 

Comrade (kgmréd). Forms: a. 6-7 cam- 
erade, (6 -erard), 7 camrade, 7-8 camarade; 
8. 6 commorade, 6-8 comerade; y. 6-7 cum- 


rade, 7—- comrade. [The 16-17th c. form came ' 


evade, camarade was a. F. camarade, camerade 
(Cotgr.), 16th c. ad. Sp. camarada, originally 
*chamberful’, thence ‘chamber-mate’: see Com- 
RDO, the representative of the Sp. form. “The 
series commorade, comerade, comrade, represent a 
mixture of the types taken from Fr, and Sp. 
respectively. Camera-de, camrade were originally 
stressed on -ade; the dissyllabic comrade, with 
same stress, occurs in Shaks. and Milton; but 
Shaks. has also covnsade. Walkerand other early 
Igth c. orthoepists have (kz'mreid), corresponding 
to the 16-17th c. spelling c#szrade; and some re- 
cent Dictionaries give it beside the current form.] 
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orig, One who shares the same room, a chamber- 
fellow, ‘chum’; sf. among soldiers, a tent- 
fellow, fellow-soldier (also Comrade-in-arms); 
hence gev., an associate in friendship, occupation, 
fortunes, etc., a close companion, mate, fellow. ~ 

a xs9t GarrarD Azt IVarrve 13 A Souldier in Campe 
must make choise of two or three or more Camerades. 
1592 GREENE Ufs?. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Mah. I. 247 
His camerard that bare him companie was a iollie light 
timberd iacke a napes, 1636 James /ter Lance. (Chetham 
Soc.) 76 marg., With such camarades .. all our auncient 
wars were fought. cx645 Howett Left. 19 Mar. (1621), I 
have now made choice to go over Camerade to a very worthy 
Gentleman, Baron Althams son. 1656 Biousr Glossog+r., 
Camerade, atent, chamber, orcabin-fellow. 16730. WALKER 
Leduc. (1677) 37 Young men. . when amongst their camerades, 
1682 N. ro ‘Boilean's Luirin m. 24 Night curst her Eyes 
to see the Camrades march. 1708-21 Kersey, Camarade 
or Comrade. 19725 Battey Lrasi, Collog. 230 To see my 
old Camarades. 

B. 1593 Sedl-Troth's N. ¥. Gift 17 Touching their com- 
morades, 1599 Harixcton Muga Antz. 33, I was comerade 
to the Earl o} Kildare, and slept both on one pillow. 599 
Minsnev, Camardda, a comerade or cabbin-mate souldier. 
rgoz W. J. Bruyn’s Voy. Levant iii. 9 This daunted my 
Comerades. 1719 De For Crusoe Aad I. iii. 53 Reflecting 
upon all my comerades that were drown'd. 

y- 1596 Suans. 1 Hen. TV, w. i. 96 The .. Mad-Cap, 
Prince of Wales, and his Cumrades, that daft the World 
aside, 1608 — Lear 1. iv, 213 To be a Comrade with the 
Wolfe, and Owle. x60z Weever AZirr. Mar. Avj, No 
meane Cumrades, no base associates. 31627 Carr. Smitit 
Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 Care would bee had that there be 
not two Comrades [1626 Acezd. comorados] vpon one watch 
because they may haue the more roome in their Cabbins to 
rest. 1671 Mitton Samson 1162 The slaves and asses, thy 
comrades, 1678-96 Puticirs, Comrade, the same as Came- 
rade {omitted from 1706 and Kersey}. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
(1698) I. xii. 328 A Comrade is a familiar male-friend. 1791 
Cowrer /iad w. 133 His comrades bold Screening him 
close with shields. 1814 Scorr Ld. of Jsies v. xiv, His com- 
rade’s face cach warrior saw. 1848 Kexty tr. L. Blane’s 
Hist. Ten Y. 11. 293 The place of his old comrade in arms. 

b. Less commonly said of women. 

1863 Mary Howitt #. Bremer's Greece 11. xiii. 72 The 
merry vintage-women received their foreign comrade kindly. 
1884 Miss Brappon /shmael xxxix, She had clung to her 
comrade in misfortune. 

c. transf. and fig. 

¢3645 Howett Lett, (1650) II. 120 extravagant desires... 
which are but od Comerades, 1885 Cropp Ayths §& Dr. 1. 
iii. 48 In_ many myths the lightning is no comrade of the 
thunder, but its foe, 7 

d. Applied to a ship: A consort. 

xg20 De For Café. Singleton xiii. (890) 225 As for our.. 
comrade, her complement of men was a hundred and eighty. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 1, xii. a65 The other two squadrons .. 
were calm spectators of the rout of their comrades. 

e. attrib, 

1762 Fatconer Shifiwr. 11. 199 The yards again ascend 
each comrade mast. 1856 Kane Ares. Z£.xpl. I. xviii. 187 
Engaged in preparing the Red Eric as a comrade boat. 
1874 Kyicut Dict. Mech., Comrade-battery, one of a pair 
of joint batteries. 

Hence Co-mrade v., @. 22011¢6-215¢ (see quot. 1602); 
b. zxér. to associate wth, as a comrade. 

1602 Dekker Satirvom. Wks. 1873 I..230 7. I cannot my 
mad cumrade. .Sir V, Cumrade? By Sesu, call me cumrade 
againe and ile cumrade ye about the sinnes and shoulders. 
1865 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I, 340 Comrading with him, 
Wolf .. fell into bad habits. 1877 MV. H7, Lincolush, Gloss, 
8.V., She's nivver within doors, alust comrading about 
somewhere, 

Comradely (kpmrddli), a. 
Like or befitting a comrade. 

x88 Mrs, Witney Odd or Even vi. 118 With 2 question 
or acomradely word for him. 1885 A.M. F. Roninson in 
Mag. Art Mar. 208 He who had been frank and comradely 
when poor was hard and cynical. .in his days of success. 

Comradery (kemrédri). vare. [f. as prec. 
+ -RY, on type of Fr. canaraderve.] Camaradcrie, 
comradeship. is 

(1858 J. Grant A. Blane (1860) 39 The warmth of heart 
and ‘ Comernderie’ with which Scotsmen always mect in a 
foreign land.} 1879 Howrits ZL. Alrcostook eae) I, 71 
With the comradery of the smoker. 1890 //arger's Alag. 
Mar, 5x2/1 Already on terms of comradery with me. 

Comradeship (kpmrédfip). [f. Comrade + 
-suip.] The position of being a comrade, as- 
sociation as comrades, good-fellowship. 

1821 Scort Kenitu, iv, Our newly-revived comradeship. 
1863 Geo. Exior Romolc 1. vi, Like the dawn of a new sense 
to her—the sense of comradeship. 1880 Daély Tel, 1 Dec., 
That spirit of good-comradeship which General Roberts has 
displayed in so marked a degree. . 

+Comra‘do. Os. Also 6 camarada, 6-7 
eamerado, 7 como-, cam-, comrado, [a. Sp. 
camarada (also camarado, Minsheu 1599), ‘ com- 
erade, bedfellow, chamber-fellow’, orig. ‘camerado 
souldiour’, ‘cabbin-mate souldier’, from camarada 
(=It. and L. type camerata, EF. chantbré) a cham- 
bered or cabined (company), ‘a chamberfull, a 
company that belongs to one chamber, tent, or 
cabin’; f. Sp. camara chamber, room :—L. camera: 
see CAMERA and -apo. The Sp. word was a collec- 
tive feminine, of the same type as amébuscade, 
cavalcade, which, like ComPANy, sense 4, was at 
length applied to a single person who is one’s 
‘company’ or chamber-mate ; in which sense also 
it- was sometimes altered into the masc.. form 


{f. prec. + -tv1.] 


COMUS. 


canarado, (In the original collective sense Ca- 
MARADA was also used in Eng.) The Sp. word 
was adapted in Fr.as camarade, -erade fem. in the 
collective sense (Cotgr.), whence camarade mase. 
the individual ; hence Eng. camerede and, in part, 
CoMRADE. The oin the Eng. comorado, comrado, 
comrade, was prob. intended for the Sp. a, which 
was opener than the Eng.] = ComrapE. = - 

1598 Barnet Theor, Warres 1.-ii. 9 With his Camaradas, 
hee is to demeane himself sober, quiet, and friendly. 1g99 
Mixsuevu Span. Dict:, Camarado, a comerade. .a camerado 
souldier. 1624 Carr.Ssitn Virginia 160 Argent and his 
Comrado found a Canow. 1626 — Accid. Vag. Seamen 7 
Comorados [see Comrave y. quot. 1627). 1633S. Marmyon 
Fine Comp. s. vii, Oh uncle, that you should thus..traduce 
my camradoes, 1636 Heater Theophrast., Obscenity 47 
He beggeth more [victuail] of his Camerado’s,’ : 

Comrogue (kp mrdug). arch. [f. Com-+ Rocuz. 
In 17th c. often jocularly confused with comrade.) 
A fellow-rogue. 

162 B, Jonson Afasgue of Augurs, You and the rest of 
td comrogues shall sit disguised in the stocks, 1634 

Evwoop Lance. IWitches v. Wks. 1874 IV. 244 Nay rest 
by me Good Morglay, my Comrague and Bedfellow. 2673 
R. Heap Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies begging 
in the fields. 1723 Swirt Cook-maid’s Let., You and your 
come-rogues keep him out so late. 1764 T. Brvypces 
Homer Travest. (797) II. 266 Pointing to his comrogue, 
cries, See there, my boy, a tempting prize! 1866 Standard 
2 Oct. 4/; The proceedings of the prisoners and their 
com-rogues contemplated a wide range of operations. : 

+Comse, v. Obs. Also 3-4 cumse, 4 komee. 
[A shortened by-form of Comsence, starting from 
a form accented commence: cf. commandment.] 

ate2g Juliana init. (Royal MS.), Her cumsed pe uie of 
seinte iuliane. c1380 Will. Palerne 424 Pe kouherde for 
kare cumsed to sorwe. J/éid. 1430 Vpon here knes pet 
komsed him grete. 1362 Lanat, P. Pd. A. 1. 128 Bi what 
craft in my corps hit [Truth] cumseth, /éid. v. 23 How 
Conscience with a Cross Comsede to preche. 1399 — Rich, 
Redeles w, 35 Comliche a clerk than comsid the wordis. _ 

(Comse in R. Copland Guydon’s Chirurg., 1541, E ij b, is 
an error for conpose.) 

Hence + Co'msing v/. sb., commencing, 

¢132§ Orfeo 57 In the comessing of May. 1377 LancL. 
P. Pl, B. xv. 213 Deyinge .. vnknitteth al kare & com- 
synge is of reste. 1393 idid. C. xi. 95 All kyne konnynges 
and comsynges of Dowel. 

+Comsement. Obs. xare. Commencement. 

a1450 Le Morte Arth. 1726 Here now {is] made a comse- 
mente That bethe not fynysshyd many a yere. 

| Comte (koat). [Fr.] A French title of rank, 
of which the English form is Count. 

161 Cotcr. Comte, Their kings appointed some of their 
principall followers, (by the name of Comtes) to be the 
Gouernours. 1890 Daily Tel. 15 Oct. 5/8 To-day the Comte 
appealed against this punishment. 

Comtian emitta, kontiin), a. and sb, Also 
Comtean. i ~ name of Auguste Comte (d. 1857), 
a French philosopher who founded the system 
known as Posttivisx.] 

A. adj, Of or originating with Comte. B. sé. 
A Comtist. f 
185s Brincey Zss,, Tennyson 279, No. 35 [of In Memoriam] 
is the answer to Comptian materialism .. Had men been 
Comptians from the beginning there would have been no 
science. 1863 A thenaunt 16 July 85/r Distinctions between 
the Comtean synthesis and the synthetic philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, 1875 N. Amer, Rew, CXX, 26r Details 
referring to the ritual of Comtian worship. 

So Co-mtism, the philosophical system of Comte, 
positivism. -Co‘mtist, a follower or disciple of 
Comte, a positivist ; also a¢ér7d. or as adj. ‘ 

1872 Spectator.7 Sept. 1142 From Locke has flowed the 
main stream of that philosophy. .to which Comtism is only 
atributary: 1875 MV. Amer. Rev. CXX, 262 Without being 
a professed Comtist. 1876 Moziey Univ. Serm. iii. 65 The 
Comtist argument against Christianity is simply a tacit 
ignoring of probable evidence. : 

Comu-: see Comsu-. ; 

Comun(e, -wyn, -vyne, obs. ff. Common, 
Communr ; Comunabil, -ble, var. of ComEn- 
ABLE, corruptf, CovENABLE, CONVENABLE; Comu- 
nalitee, -alte(e, obs, ff, COMMONALITY, -ALTY. 


‘Comunablete, obs. var. of ComMONALITY, q. ¥. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer Boeth, 1. iv. 13 Patis to seyne bat commune 
pinges or comunabletes [v.~. comunalitees] weren blysful 

if pei pat haden studied al fully to wisdom gouerncden 
bilke pinges. 

Co-murmuver : sce Co- 3b. 

| Comus (kdumds). .[L., a. Gr. xBpos a revel, 
etc.] A revel, merry-making; a pérsonification 
of revelry as a deity. : 

3634 Mitton Comnus 93 Stage direction, -Comus enters, _ 
with a charming-rod in one hand, his glass in the other. 
1873 Symonps Grk. Poets iii. 94 After having eaten, the cups 
were filled and libations were made. .then came the Comus 
or drinking-bout. 1876 Garpinen Pyrtlan Rev. x. § 3 


* (1878) 193 In Charles II Comus seemed to have seated him- 


self upon the throne of England. . | ; 
Comwyse, obs. f. coud-wi'se adv. : see Com sd,t 
Comyn, obs. Pe t. of ComE@.. 
‘Comyn(e, -alte, -tie, obs. ff. Common, -ALTY. 
Comynd, -ynt, pa.t.and pple. of Common v, 
Comys: see Come, 5b,2 an 
Comyse, comyssion, comyt, comyx, etc.: 
see Cosmi-. , = . 


~ 


CON. 


Con, (ken), vl Forms: 1 cunnan, 2-3 eun- 


“nen, (eune), 3-6 cunne, 4-9 cun; also kunne({n, 


kun; also 4-6 connen, (cone), 4-7 conne, 6- 
con. See more fully under Caw v1 fin the 
verb CaN the original vowel of the infinitive, 
and of all parts of the present:stem except Ist 


-and 3rd sing. pres. indic., was  : ‘thus Inf. cusenuast, 


ME. cusneiz, cui; Ind. pres. 2nd sing, case, later 
cunnest, pl. ciusnon, ME. cunne(2, cur ; Conj. pres. 
cunne, pl. cunnen; pr. pple. cennand, ME, -end, 
-éng; vbl. sb. cunning. These z forms survived 
more or less all through the ME. period: see 
Can v.1 A.; but in accordance with the scribal 
practice of writing o for z, in contact with wz, 2, 
2 (v), w, they were often spelt conser, conte, coz; 
the pronunciation is however proved by numerous 
rimes with sone, sone, so1 (= son), Sone, son 
(= sun), yronne (= y-run), wonne, won (OE. 
wuniait}, etc. The form of the 1st and 3rd sing. 
L cast, he can, also varied from OE. times with cov 
(cgi), the-regular Old WS. type (see Sievers 4gs. 
Gramm. § 65). con (in Cast, Loue 1071, riming 
with for-Por) is found for Z cai in some texts even 
after 1400; but long before this caz prevailed 
as the midland and northern form, at least in 
senses I and 2. ‘The vowel-type of the ist and 
grd sing. pres. ind. was gradually extended to the 
and sing. (cust, canst), the plural (we cpn, car), the 
conj. pres., and the infin. (cpr, caz)—the last in 
Standard Eng. only from end of 15th c. The z 
forms thus remained intact only in the pple. and 
vbl. sb, CUNNING, q.v. About the same time a 
differentiation of forms and senses became mani- 
fest: case became established in sense 2 ‘to be 
able’, and predominant in sense 1 ‘to know’; but 
ctta, con, were retained and extended to all parts 
in sense 3 ‘to learn’, and the phrase Zo cztzz or cov 
thanks, sense 4. This cas, con, was mainly the 
representative of ME. czezn- or conn from OE. 
cuin- (= kun); but in part it represented ME. 
coi, from OE, cpr, for cart (= kgn); hence it sur- 
vived in two forms, cz, which is still common 
dialectally in ‘ to cun thanks’, and coz, which was 
the form in literary favour, both in the obs. ‘to 
con thanks’, and the still existing sense ‘to con 
or learn a lesson’. This coz is not a mere spelling 
variant of ce, as MEL. cone was of ceenne; but, 
from Spenser onward, cov rimes with on, conned 
with ord, which is still the received pronunciation. 
The original pa. t. was czide, couthe, coud, could 
(see Can z.1) ; but already in 14th c. in the phrase 
to cun thanks, sense 4, we find a pa. t. cunde, 
coined, with corresp. pa. pple. ; at the differentia- 
tion of forms this was associated with czzz, coz, 
leaving coud, could to CAN v., so that Con is now 
a regular weak verb cov, connest, conneth, cons, 
conned, Thus there remains no consciousness of 
connexion belween caz to be able, and coz to 
learn. The earlier quotations however overlap 
the ground covered by Can v.], and are given 
as supplementary to those under that word, and 
introductory to the later use of cov, czezz.] 
+I. Where Can became the normal form. 


“+1, To know. Oés.= Can a 1-2. (Pa. t, and 
pple.’rarely czsde, conde.) ~ 
a, cunne, cet, us (originally proper to all 


parts of pres, stem exc, Ist and 3rd pers. sing. Ind.), 

exrooo Sax. Leechd. II. 212 Py gemete be lacas cunnon. 
aiz28 Aucr. R, r24 Alle cunned wel beos asaumple. 21300 
Floriz § Bl. 32x He moste kunne muchel of art. 1340 
Hamrore Pr. Conse. x87 To kun and knaw. 1382 Wycuir 
1 Com xiv. 7 How schal it be Kowd [uw cunde, knowen] 
that is songun, 1388 — Baruch iii. 9 That thou kunne 
{rg82 Wwite] prudence. ax400 Relig, Pieces fr. Thornton 
ATS. (2867) 9 If we cune mare ban bay. ¢2449 Pecock 
Refr. x31 In which a man mai leerne and kunne eny thing. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 86 To Cunne, scire, etc, 1623 R. C. Table 
Alth., Cunne, to discerne, also to gitie [thanks]. 


B. conse, cor, kor. 

Laxooo Beowulf 2739 Eard zit ne const. ¢xx75 Laid, 
Pai 5 Fornis nan sunne pet he necon. ¢1320 Cast. Love 
xo7x He scholde konen al bt God con [vie for-pon]. ¢1340 
Gaw, § Gr. Kut, 1267 Hit is be worchyp of yourself pat 
no3t bot wel connez.] - 1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy +. vi. (x513) 
1706/4 Konne pres. conj. (rime ronne pa. pple}. ‘c1460 
Towneley Myst., Creatio 3 My myght may no thing kon 
(rimes son, won], 1481 Caxton Jfyrr. t. v.27 The first 
may not be perfightly conned withoute the laste. 1579 SrEN- 
SER Sheph. Cad. June 65 Of Muses, Hobbinol, I conne no 
skill. 1595 —- Col. Clout 294 Much more there is unkend 
then thou dost kon {rzie a fon}. 1896 — #. Q. v. vi. 35 
They "were all fled for feare, but whether, nether kond. 


3607 Syivesten Diz Bartas i. iv. ii. (1641) 209/2-Tunes, | 


Measures .. als’ hee kons, 1674 N. Famrax Bulk § 
Selv. 156 That [this] should be..I no more conne, than 
that, etc. i 3 s 
b. Const. of o83=Can 2, : 
¢127§ Lay.-7302 Wise men pat wel conne of ‘speche [x205 
cunnen a speche}, 1486 Bk, St, Adban's Evjb, Thus may 
ye konne of game. Peony * * 
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+2. As verb of incomplete predication, with zi/f- : 
To know how; hence, to have the capacity or 
power, to be able;=Caw v.! 3-8. (Pa. t. and pple. 
always as in ser 

Q. Cue, Ctt7t, Ritit. 

21250 Owl §& Night. 47 We[n]st pu batich ne cunne singe? 
@1300 K. Hor 568 per nis non betere anonder sunne Pat 
eni man of telle cunne. @x300 Cursor A. 2345 (Cott.) 
Folk sua selcut mani brede, Pat naman suld cun sume ne 
neuen. /4éd. 9290 Wel sal he cun knau quilk es quilk. ¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 5892 Vit kunne we Sendeaftirhir. ¢xq440 Hytton 
Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. Ixviii, It is a grete maistry 
aman to cun [2533 can] loue his euen crysten in charyte. 

B. connte, con, Rois. 

a 1225 Fuliana 67 Greide al bat pu const grimliche biben- 
chen. ¢1385 Cxaucer L. G. IV. 2040 Ariadne, No man 
elles shal me konne espie. ¢xqz0 Padlad. on Hush. 1. 327 
The cornel ryse upon the wynter sonne, And gire it from 
the cold West yf thou conne. ¢1489 Caxton Sonues of 
Ayton iv. 127, 1 sholde not conne telle the harme..that he 
hath doon. [1884 Chesh. Gloss. sv. Ay, that aw con.] 

II. Senses in which Con remained the normal 
form, with the regular weak inflexions. 2 

3. To get to know; to study or learn, esp. b 
repetition (mental or vocal); hence, in wider sense, 
to pore over, peruse, commit to memory; to in- 
spect, scan, examine ; = Can v1 9. 

ta. cunne, cun, kun, Obs. (The first quot. 
perth. belongs to 1.) 


¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii. 290 Of Iber, Frere Martyne, 
and Vincens Storyis to cwn dyd diligens, 1567 Drant 
Horace Epist, u. 1. Gij, Those Rome doth cun [erdésezé}. 
1578 WuETsTong Promos & Cass. 1v. iv, It behoves me to 
be secret, or else my necke-verse cun. 1580 Barer dlv. C. 
1743 Vo cunne..or learn perfectly, ediscere. 
B. conne, cot, kon. 


belong to 1.) 

1362 Lanct. 2. Pl, A. xi 7 pe were lef to lerne but lop 
for to studie; Pou woldest konne pat I can and carpen hit 
after. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xi. 282 Conne ye 
well your lesson. ¢ rg00 hs Children’s Bk. 149 in Babees 
Bk. 25 This boke is made for chylder 3onge. -Sone it may 
be conyd & had. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. Feb. 92 A tale 
of truth, Which I cond of Tit inmy youth, 158 Nortu 
Plutarch (1676) 5t7 An Oration which .. Lysander should 
have conned without book, x6or Suaxs. 72ed. NV. 1. v. 186 
My speech .. is excellently well pend, I haue taken great 
paines to con it. x620 Forp Linea V. (1843) 49 A lesson 
worthie to be cond. @:680 Butter Reo. (1759) 1. 123 
Wear Rosaries about their Necks to con Their Exercise of 
Devotion on. 1689 Prior Ef, to Fleetwood Shephard 155 
The books of which I’m chietly fond, Are such, as you have 
whilom conn’d. 17z0 Swirt Yo Sted/a, A poet starving in 
a garret, Conning old topics like a parrot. 1832 Lytron 
Eng. Aram, x. (Stratm.), When the flower had been duly 
conned. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick, xii, Patiently conning 
the page again and again. 1865 Miss Cary Sadi. pe a 
xxx Intent .. to con the stranger's face. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. 1. 154 Persons who con pedigrees, 

+b. Zo coz or cen by heart or by vote. Obs. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 90, 1 can konne more by herte in a 
day than he can in‘a weke. 1587 Go.pinc De Mornay 
xxx. 475 Not to cun by heart, nor to write out. 590 GREEN- 
woop Ausw, Def. Read Prayers 15 Conning phrases and 
formes of prayer by roate. @ 1670 Hacket Ads, IVilliams 
11. (1692) 56 To conn by heart these prayers. @ 1680 BuTLER 
Rem. (1759) 1. 2xx To con the Authors Names by rote, 

ec. To con aver. 

1644 Mu.ton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/2 By orderly conning 
over the visible and inferior creature. 1670 Eacnarp Cont. 
Clergy 107 Skil enough to reade the lessons with twice 
conning over. 1734 Warts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 127 Ritillo.. 
cons over his prayer-book. 1835 WHEWwELL in Todhunter 
Acc. W.’s Wks.(1876) U1. 213, [have hardly had time to con 
over your examination papers, 1835 Marrvat Zac, Faith: 
Sud xxviii, I was conning over in my mind whom I should 
select. 1858 R. S. Surtees 4sh AZamma xlix. 215 The 
Baronet conned the..matter over in hismind. 1876 Brack 
Madcap V. xiii, 367 He had conned over a few little bits of 
rhetoric: 

A. To cum or con thank(s (OE. pane cunnan): 
to acknowledge or avow one’s gratitudé;to;ex- 
press or offer thanks, to thank: see Can q.1 10. 


a. cur thank(s: now dialectal. 

@1000 Crist 1092 (Gr.) pam pe Pac gode., ne cudon. 
@1225 Aucr. R. 124 Nolde he cutinen god pone. c1280 
&. £. P. (1862) 21 pou cunnest me no ponk. @ 1300 Cursor 
AY, 6398 (Cott.) Pai cund [Faz conned] him ai ful litell 
thanck, did. 14065 (Gott.), T cun [77i#. con] hir_mekil 
thank. ¢1460 Tozwneley Myst., Mactacio Abel 12 Thank 
or thew to kun me. 1519 Horman Veelg. in Prom. Parv. 
go Thou shalt kun me thanke, 1873 G, Harvey Letter-bh. 
(Camd. Soc.) 25, I could have cunnid him greater thank if 
he had takin les paines. a1z6gx Catperwoop Hist. Kirk 
(2678) 248 (Jam.) These he would cunne thanks. 1781 Hut- 
ton Tour Caves Gloss. (E.D.S.), Cun thanks, to give 
thanks, x82q in Jamieson. x869 Lousdale Gloss., Cun 
thanks, to give or render thanks, 2883 Hudders/ Gloss., 
‘Icum ye no thank’. [Come a. 32.] 

B. cow thank(s: arch. and dial. 

cx330 R. Braunne Chron. (1810) 45 Eilred sent tille Ing- 
lond Sir Edward his sonne With his letter sealed, & panke 
wild he bam conne. 1483 Caxton G, dz la Tour Bvj, He 
shal conne her thanke. 1530 Patscr. 475/z, I have conned 
hym good thanke: je ley ay sce bon gr. 1627 Wren 
Serm. bef. King’ 30, 1 will kon them small thanks. 1672 
Marvet Reh. Transp. t. 31 Which none called him to, and 
.-none conn’d him for. - x69 Ray North-C. Words 
Pref., Of common and general use in most counties. of 
England .. To cz#, or coz thanks; to give thanks, xgaz- 
1800 BaiLey, Conm..to give, as I conn thanks. #1734 
Noeru Lives HI. 140 We conned our thanks and caine 
away. 1824in Jamieson: [‘{ am sure, I con you thanks’ 
was said to me by an old nian in London in 1880, J. A’; H.M.J 


(The first two quots. perh. 


CON. 


+b. So Zo f #12) con gree or malgre: to express 
one’s satisfaction or displeasure [F. savocr gré] ; 
also, 0 cz frame (= indignation), cor laud. Obs. 

a 1300 Curgfor AT. 17639 (C. & G.) All we cund [v», 
coude, cowdf] be mekil grame For bu grof iesu licame. 
¢x330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls)959 No maugre pou 
peym cone Paw pey wolde in fredom wone, ¢ 1400 Vivaine 
§ Gaw. 990 And ye kun me na mawgré. c¢1450 Aferdin 
xxvii. 505 Yef I wiste the kynge Looth wolde conne me 
no magre. /6id. xxvii. 529 That thei may conne you gree. 
c1g00 A/elusine 108 In such wise that ye shall conne me 
good gree & thanke therfore. 1602 Q. Extz. in Moryson 
ftin, um. i. (1617) 228 We con you many laudes for hauing 
so neerely approched the villainous Rebell. 

+5. To cause to learn; to teach. Obs. xare. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xii, 206 In many secret skills shee 
had been cond her lere. 

Con, conne, cun (kon, ken), w2 [app. a 
weakened form of Conn used in same sense. (Some 
think it has been associated with Con, ul As 
a possible connexion, the following has been cited : 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 59 They conne nought here shippes 
stere, i.e. They know not how to steer their ships,/] 

trans. To direct the steering of (a ship) from 
some commanding position on shipboard. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Acetd. Vug, Seanten 28 Cun the ship 
spoune before the winde. 1627 — Svauetn's Gram. ix, 41 
He that doth cun the ship cannot haue too much _iudge- 
ment. 1657 R, Licon Barbadocs (1673) 120 The Quarter 
Master that Conns the Ship above, 2672 Loud. Gaz. No. 
s80/2 The Officer that cund the shit xgat-1800 BaILey 
$.v., To Cun a Ship, is to direct the Person at Helm how 
tosteerher. 1829 Blaehw. Mag, X XVI. 730 Shoals, through 
which the ’Mudian pilot cunned the ship with great skill. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiii. 183 Our captain, who was 
conning the ship from the fore-top-sail yard. 1867 Savtit 
Sailor's Word-bk., Conn, Cont, or Cui, as pronounced by 
seamen. 1883 STEvENSON Zyeasure [sd. 1. Niit, (1886) 104 
Long John stood by the steersiman and conned the ship. 

b. absol. To give sailing directions to the steers- 
man. 

1699 Dampier Voy, If. 64 The ship by the mistake of him 
that con’d, broched too. 1751 Smotvett Per. Pic. Wks. 
1797 III. 11 You did not steer; but howsomever, you 
cunned [ed. 1779 canned) all the way. 

c. fig: 

1648 Fart WESTMORELAND Otia Sacra (1879) 163 He onely 
happy is, and wise, Can Cun his Barque whenTempests rise. 
1870 LoweLt Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 129 Do we not 
sometimes con our voyage by. .the firm headlands of truth. 

Hence Conning, Cu‘nning vd. sd. 

1626 Cart. SaitH Accid. ng. Seamen 1 The Maister is 
to see to the cunning [of] the Ship. 1853 Kane Grianedé 
Exp. xi. (1856) 78 Now commences the process of ‘conning’. 

Con, conn, v.3 dial. ? Obs. [ef. F. cogner to 
knock on a nail or the like in order to drive it in; 
to strike 6ne with anything, to knock; fof. to 
beat, thrash. cf. Con sé.2]. 

1g2t~x800 Dairy, Con .. to strike with the Fist. 
Brocxett Gloss. N.C. IWids., Cort, to fillip. 

Con, v4 (pa. ¢ense), var. of Can v.2 = gan, 
began to, did: q.v. 

Con, conn (ken, kpn), sd.1 [f. Con v.2] The 
action or post of conning a ship, steerage. 

1825 H. B. Gascoicne Nav. Fame 95'Tis ours to give direc- 
tions by the Con. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxix, He was 
at hisstation at the conn. 1867 Suvru Sazlor's Word-bh. 
s. v, Conz, The quarter-master..stands beside the wheel at 
the conn. 

Con (kon), 5.2 [Cf Con v3, and F. coger = 
rapper.) A rap with the knuckles, a knock, a fillip. 

3620 SHeLton Quix. III. xxvi, 182 He rates him, as if he 
meant to give him half a dozen Cons [media docena de 
coscorrones] with his Sceptre. 1843 Disrarct Syd¢Z 285 A 
fellow in a blue coat fetches you the Devil's own con on 
your head, 1878 H. C. Apams Ihykehamica 420 Con, a 
smart tap on the head administered generally with the 
knuckles, 

Con (kgn), 5.3 north. dial. A squirrel. 

@ 1600 Buret Pilgremer in Watson ColZ. Poems 11, 20(Jam.) 
There wes the pikit Porcapie. The cunning and the Con 
[Lat. vers. (1631) scizrus] all thrie. 16.. Montcomerte 
Cherrie & Stace (Hart’s ed. 1615) iii, I saw..The Con [not 
in ed. 1597] the Cuning and the Cat, Quhais dainty Downs 
with Dew were wat. 1781 Hutton Your Caves Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Cox, a squirrel. 1821 Lonsdale Mag. Il. 124 
(Zane. Gloss.) Our young friend dissipated our fears by 
telling us that con was only the provincial name for 2 
squirrel, 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 1878 in Cuntbrld. Gloss. 


Con. A familiar or slang abbreviation of cer- 
tain words, as confidant, conundrum, conforniist, 


contract. 

1825 C. M. Westmacorr Ezg. Sfy 1. 30 We were soon 
the most inseparable cons. 1841 Fraser's Afag. XXIII. 59 
Puns, riddles, cons, etc. are low. x882 Bazner (newspr.) 
To what denomination the family belongs, whether they are 
Cons or Noncons. 1889 Pall Afall G. 24 Aug. 2/z About 
the ‘contract system’..The men get some ‘con’, as they 
call it, or ‘plus’ pay, but for every penn’orth of ‘con’ the 
contractor gets two penn’orth of work out of them. 

_ Con (ken), adv. (sb.) An abbreviation of the 
L, prep. covtra ‘against’, in the phrase Pro anp_ 
Con (q. v.) ‘for and against’, rarely coz and pro. 


A. as adv. : 

c1470[see Contra], x872 R. H. tr. Lavaterus’ Ghostes 
To Rar, (1596) A ij, The matter throughly handled Pro 
and Con, 1667 Dennam Direct. to Painter 1 xix; May 
Historians argue con and gro. 1819 Byron Let, to Murray 
25 Jan., The rest..has never yet affected any human pro- 
duction ‘pro or con’. - 

cOn-Z 


1825, 


con, 


. B. sé. The adv. used as a name for itself; 
hence, a reason, argument, or arguer against, esp. 
in pros and cous. oe : , 

1889 R. Harvey Pl, Perc. zo Such a quoile about 47v and 
con, such vrging of Exgoes. a@ x625 Fretcner Nice Valour 
uu. ii, Now for the Con. 1654 Wuittock Zoolomia 231 
Whole Tomes of Pro's and Con's, 1872 Minto Eng. Lit, 
ul. ix. 572 He then proceedsto stafe the pros and cons. 
+f] Gon, gre. Italian :—L. cz with, appearing in 
certain phrases, as CON AMORE, q.V.; esp. in musical 
directions, 

e.g, con affetto with feeling, cov dria with spirit and force, 
con delicatesza with delicacy, con delirio with frenzy, con 
espressione with expression, con fu0co with fire, con moto 
with spirited movement, con sfirilo with spirit, etc. 

Con- prefix, of Latin origin. The form assumed 
by the Latin preposition co (in classical L., as 
a separate word, ¢z1z) before all consonants except 
the labials, %, 7, and (in later times) /, as con- 
cutdre, condinare, confiutre, cougricre, conjirire, 
conquirére, consistive, conspirdre, consiare, contra- 
hére, convincéve. In earlier times it was also used 
before Z, as conlogucums; but here it was in later 
times always assimilated, as collogudum, and so in 
the modern langs. On the other hand it was not 
used in classical L, before 2 (e.g. cdsdtis, cOnt- 
bium, etc.), but has been introduced subsequently, 
as connatus, connudium, and this spelling is fol. 
lowed in English. For meaning, see Cos-. 


Con- occurs in compounds formed in Latin, and . 


that have come into English through French, or 
(in later times) directly. Also, in words formed 
on the analogy of these, and sometimes in casual 
combinations, as conspeczes, where, however, Co- 
is the nsual prefix: hybrids, frequent in co-, ate 
rare with con-: cf. con-brethren, con-truth, 

In OF. con- before v was often reduced to ¢o-, 
cue, cot-, as in covenadble, covenant, covent, coveiler, 
coveitus, etc., in which form these words were 
taken into English. Following later French, some 
of these were afterwards altered back to con-, as 
convenable, convent (but Covent Garden, F. cou- 
vent); others retain co-, as covenant, covet, covetous, 
against mod.F, convenant, convotler, convotteux. 

on, obs. f. Cons. 

+ Conable, a. Obs. Also 4-5 conabil(1, cuna- 
bil, 5 conabull, connabulle, eunnable. A pho- 
netic reduction of CovENABLE; proper, due, con- 
venient, suitable, competent. 

ayo Hasrote Psalter cl. 5 He loukis his boke in a 
cunabil [z. x. couenable] end. 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 266 
Cum to full conabill endyng. ¢ 1400 Maunpev (Roxb.) xiv. 
64 Fruyt conable to man for to liffe with. 1408 Judenture 
(Gfam.), Into Resonnable place &cunnable. ¢ 1440 Proms. 
Paro. 89 Conable, accordynge, copetens. 14.. 4. £. 
Misc. (Warton Club) 67 Moste connabulle tyme for sedys. 

+ Conably, adv. Obs. Phonetic reduction of 
CovENABLY (cf. prec.) ; suitably, competently. 

1411 £. E. Wills (1882) 19 YE she be conably a-vaunsyd 
with les somme. c¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 89/2 Conably or 
competently, competenter, 

Conacle, var. of CaANAoLE, Ods., a cup. 

Conacre (kp'nzikar), sb. Also corn-acre. [See 
quots. 1824~27.] In Irish land-system: The let- 
ting by a tenant, for the season, of small portions 
of land ready ploughed and prepared for a crop. 

(Originally the plot was given manured, but a later state 
of matters appears in quot, 1882.) 

1824 Mayor Warsurton Lvid, bef Continous Comme. 
20 May 13x What do you mean by mockground?..Do you 
not refer to muckground? It may be; they call it corn- 
acre, 1825 O’ConneLt ibid. 25 Feb. 5x What is the con- 
acre system?.. It isa right to plant 2 haying some- 
times 6, 8 or 10 pounds an acre for that right by the single 
year, and the crop is detained till that rent ts made up. 
x827 Westnet, Rev. Jan., These tenancies are usually termed 
+. comencres, or, by corruption of that word, con-acres. 
2835 Inguis Trav. Srel. 1, §7 What con-acre means ..a 
farmer manures, ploughs, and in every way prepares a 
large field to receive a crop. A poorer description of per- 
sons rent off portions ..a half, a quarter, or an eighth of an 
acre, for one season, and all that these have to provide is 
the sced, 1882 P. H, Bacenat in 19% Cent. Dec. 926 This 
prviless of conacre having been given, the labourer has to 

ring Manure at his own expense. 

attrib, 1838 Atheneunt 773 Conacre rents, 1860 Trot- 
Lore Castle Richmond (Tauchn,) II. 176 (Hoppe) ‘The fields 
had. been let out under the con-acre system... for the 
potato-season, x188x z9¢% Cent. Mar. 536 The willing but 
‘wageless conacre man, ° 
- Conacre, v. [f. the sb.] vans. To sublet in 
conacre. - — 

1839 Blackw. Mfag, XLV. 764 The under-tenants con- 
acred it out to tenants still more desperate than themselves. 
2869 Echo 28 Sept. 3/3 ‘ Conacreing’ .. is the subletting, at 
enormous rents, of their ground by small tenants to their 
still smaller brethren. ° ‘ ; ' 

So Conacreism, the system of conacre. Con- 
acxer, one who uses a piece of Jand on this system. 
., 3847 Banusy in -Zait's Afag, X1V. 267 An approximation 
to the Conacreism, and Middlemen, of starving Ireland. 
4869 Echo 28 Sept. 3/3 The conacrers, being too poor to 
buy manure, frequently burn the surface of the ground and 
30 impoverish it for years. .° = 

Com-aretor. zonce-wd. A joint agent. 
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1834 T. Epen in Fraser's Mag. X¥. (2835) 645 The two 
things, the contact of which is 2 cause, I ct 
Observe, that every cause is of two conactors. _ 

Conally, adv.; see CONELY. 

Conamarrin. [£ L. conism hemlock + amar-us 
bitter+-1n.] A bitter principle said to exist in 
Conium maculatum., 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Conarmen, Obs. [L. cosudien effort, f. condrt 
to attempt.] = Conatus. 

3665 GLanvit Sceps. Sci. 34 The conamen of the /Ethereal 
matter, receding from the centre of its motion. /érd. xi. 61 
oa without any conamen and our of ours. 

Con amore (kpniimoeri). [It. (konamé're); = 
‘with love ’.] With love, zeal, or delight. 

1826 Lams Let. 8, Barton 7 Feb., You wrote them [poems] 
with love—to avoid the coxcombical phrase, con amore. 
1833 Hr. Marmineau Fr. !Vines § Pol. iv. 55 He begged 
to go first. .expatiating con amore on his commodity. 1859 
M. Napier Life Vet. Dundee 1.1. 145 The murderous work, 
which he performed con amore. 

b. quasi-adj. Friendly, hearty. 

1828 The Harrovian 155 He has frequently spoken of his 
poetical labours in no very con-amore terms. 

Conand, -ly, etc. obs. north. f. CuNNING, -LY. 

Conand(e, conant, earlynorth. var. COVENANT. 

Conapye, obs. form of Caropy. 

1552 Huroer, Conapye or canapye for a bedde, conoparnumt. 

+Con-arener. Obs. rare—'. [f. Con adv.] 
An arguer against. 

21734 Nortu Exam. 234 (D.) This method put the con- 
arguers and objectors straight into the midst of the plot. 

Conarial (konéeridl), a. [£. Conart-uM +-an.] 
Of or pertaining to the pineal gland. 

In mod. Dicts, : 

Conario- (koné“ric). Combining form of 
ConapiuM, -aL, as in conario-hypophy'sial canal, 
a passage connecting the infundibulum with the 
pineal gland ; so ¢.-h. ¢ract. 

288: Owen in Nature XXIV. 498 The conario-hypo- 
piyeial tract .. divided the ‘forebrain’ from the ‘hind 

rain’. bid. XXV. 167 The conario-hypophysial tract, or 
the so-called pineal and pituitary glands. 

Conarite (kgnareit). Afix. [f. Gr. xovap-ds 
vigorous, ‘evergreen’ +-1TE.] A green hydrous 
silicate of nickel, occurring in small grains and 
crystals, 1860 in DANA Min, 

| Conarium (konéoriiim). In 7 also conarion. 
[mod.L. a. Gr. xovdpov, dim. of xivos pine- 
cone.] The pineal gland of the brain (held by 
Descartes to be the seat of the soul). 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. 1.xi. (1712) 33 Is it {the Spirits] 
themselves, or the Brain, or that particular piece of the 
Brain they call the Conarion or Pine-kernel? 1667 G, C. 
in H. More's Div, Dial. Pref, (1713) 12 ‘This little sprunt 
Champion, called the Conarion or Nux fpinea) within 
which the Soul is entirely up. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Conarion or conoides.. Des Cartes takes occasion to 
suppose it the immediate place or seat of the soul. x840 G. 
Exus Anat. 45 The pineal body or conarium, of a greyish 
colour, is conical in form. 1880 Manarry Descartes 197 
The soul..must be brought into contact with the body ..in 
the conarium, or pineal gland. 


+ Conate, conatit. Os. Her. [ad. med.L. 
conatus, f. L. conzs, cone, apex] = ConxEn. 


1486 Bh. St. Albans, Her. E ittj b, For if thes armys as it 
is sayd afore war contrari conatit [L. contraconata). 

Conate, var. of ConnaTe. 

Conation (konétfon). [ad. L. canation-emt, 
n. of action £. condri to endeavour.] 

+1. Attempt, endeavour. Oés. 

1615 Cone Rep, x1. o8b, The matter..ought to be an act 
or deed, and not a conation or an endeavour. i 

2. Philos. The faculty of volition and desire; 
also (with a. and Z/,) the product of this faculty. 

2836-7 Sin W, Hasniton Afctagh, (2859) U1. x1. 189 Phase 
nomena of, Desiring or Willing, or the powers of Conation, 
Lbid. (87) H. 425 We find .. the Feelings intermediate 
between the Cognitions and the Conations, x88 Waro 
Lesrerin Jazeruat. Rev, May, A term is needed to express 
this general conception of voluntary action or the:action 
of the conative faculty. For this the somewhat medixval 
term, conation, perhaps not used since Sir William Hamil- 
ton, is. strikingly appropriate, F 

Conative (kgnitiv), 2. (and sb.). [ad. L. type 
¥conativ-us, f. ppl. stem of céudrT to endeavour.] 

A. adj. 2. Philos. Pertaining to, or of the na+ 
ture of, conation ; exertive. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton JZefaph. (1859) II. xl. 186 This 
division of the phanomena of mind into the three great 
classes of the Cognitive Faculties—the Feelings, or capa- 
cities of Pleasure and Pain. the Exertive or Conative 
Powers. Jbid. (2877) I. vii. 122 The phenomena-of our 
Conative powers,—in other words. .of Will and Desire. 

b. Gram. ressive of endeavour. re ae 

1875 Witney Life Lang. xii,2so Representing the radical 
idea in a causative, a reflexive, an intensive, a conative 
form, and so on.. , oe 

+B. sd. Endeavour, striving. Ods. rare. - 

@x688 Cunwortn Treat. Free Well (1838) .31 Notwith- 
standing which, the hegemonic of the ‘soul may, by cona- 
tives and endeavours, acquire, etc. *. st ae 

Conatural,. obs. var. of CONNATURAL. 


‘ (Conatus (konéttds). [L.; =cffort, endeavour, 


impulse, f. czar to endeavour.] 

_ 1. An effort, endeavour, striving.- © 

+ 3922 Wotaston Relig. Nad. yi. 143 Conatus's toward 
the destruction or ruin of the person. 3836 Cuatmers Jfo7. 


s 


conactors’. | 


CONCAPTIVE. 


Philos. Wks. V. 274 A conatus that can find no distinct ob- 
ject to rest upon. — Sean 

2. transft J force, impulse, or tendency-simu- 
lating a human effort; a nisus. - . : 

1665 GLanviLt Scedsis Se, xxili, The conatus of the circling 
matter. 2672 Wactis in Phik, Trans, VU. 5164 This force 
may be either that of Percussion..Or some Conatus or En- 
devourof itsown. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants. mi, §11 The 
Pith and other Parenchymous Parts of a Plant, upon thé 
reception of Liquor, have always 2 Conatus to dilate them- 
selves. 1730-6 Batey (folio), Conatus (in a Body of Mo- 
tion) is that Disposition or Aptitude to go on in a Right- 
Hine, if not prevented by other Causes. 1802 Pavey Wat. 
Theol, xiii. Wks. 1830 LV. 169 What blind conatus of nature 
should produce it in birds, “ 2885 Martineau Types Eth. 
Th Tot. ih 343 The self-conserving conatus. 

Conaund, obs. north, var. of Cunxina. 

Conazxial (kenz"ksial), @, = Coaxtan. 

1886 Frnt. Iron & Steel Inst. 995 The density of the 
elementary conaxial cylindrical shi a ct 

+Conbre-thren, sé. p/. Obs. [see Con-, and 
cf. confrere.| Brethren of the same order. 

1561 Actin Bolton Stat. [yed, (1621) 289 Sir John Rawson. . 
with fall assent and consent of his conbretherne or chapter. 

|| Con brio: see Con- prep, 

+ Conbuwrges. Obs. Sc. var. of COMBURGESS. 

1585 Ree. in Hist. Duntfries (1873) 208 Tua of the bailies, 
James Rig their conburges. : 

Conea (A7ch.), obs. f, Concwa; also f. Kunxur. 

+ Concalefa‘ctory, ¢. Obs—° fad. L. cou- 
calefactorti-us.| § ees (Bailey 1730-6). 

Concamerate (kpnkeeméreit), v. [ad. L. 
concamerat-, ppl. stem of concamerare to vault, f. 
con- + camerare, f. camera: see CAMERA and -ATES.] 

1. évans, To vault or arch. ? Obs. 

x6rx Corvat Crudities 101 The roofe. .is very loftily con- 
camerated, 3656 in Biounr Glossogr. 1734 Builders Dict., 
Concamerate, to make an arched Roof, as in Vaults, etc. 
To arch over, 1876 in Gwitr Zucycd. Archit. Gloss. 

+b. To set in a vault or sphere. Ods. 

1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Dei. 1. iv. 78 All these orbs thus 
ranged and concame in order, 

. To divide into chambers: see next, 2. 
Conca‘merated, f/. a. fe prec. + -EDL] 
+1. gen. Vaulted, arched. Ods. 

1666 J. Smit Old Age (2676) 139 Of the same concame- 
rated form. 1682 Grew Anse (J.), Of the upper beaks, 
an inch and a half consisteth of one concamerated bone: 
“8 Hopcson in Phat. Trass. 359 A concamerated room. 

: aoe Divided into chambers, as a chambered 
shell. 

2746 Da Cosra in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 398. A Shell .. re- 
lated to the Nautilus kind: It is concamerated. 2954 ibid. 
XLVIII. 803 The nautilus. .is a concamerated shell.” x854 
Woopwarp Mollusca i. 176 Pomatias .. shell slender .. 
operculum cartilaginous, concamerated within. 

Concameration (kpnkemérahfon).  [ad. L. 
concameration-cm vaulting, vault, n. of action f. 
concamerare: see above. Mod.F. concamération.] 

1. Vaulting, vaulted roof or eine. ; 

3644 Dicny Nat. Bodtes iv. (1658) 37 The concameration 
of an oven. 2974 Warton Hist, Eng. Poctry (1840) II. 99 
note, The ceiling. or concameration called coclum, being of 
wood beautifully painted. 

2. The vault or sphere of the heavens; one of 
the celestial ‘ spheres’ of older astronomy. . 

,1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Del, 1. iv. g How many dis- 
tinct and strange concamerations of Orbes and circles are 

laced. .betwixt the Moone and the first Moucable? 653 

. Mason Let. to Author in Bulwer's Anthropomet., In 
the Heavens or Celestiall concamerations, 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sci, xx. 128 Those impossible Concamerations, Inter- 
sections, Involutions, and feigned Rotations of solid Orbs. 
1794 Mrs. Prozzt Synon. IX. 387 The grand concameration 
or firmament forming a visible arch. he 

3. Physics. The curve of a sound-wave, which 
as it widens out, cireumscribes the wave that suc- 
ceeds it. 1882 in Syd. Soe, Lex. gf 
.4, Surg, =CAMERATION b. : : 

3882 Syd. Soc. Lex, Concameration ., also a synonym of 


CUNATOSIS» a ae i 

5. Division into chambers or cells ; a chambered 
formation, a connected series of chambers, e. g. the 
system of ventricles of: the brain (cavéfas con- 
camerata). ae 
' 1668 Cutrerren & Conn tr. Barthol, Anat. m. vi. 140 
The Plexus Choroides..making the Concameration of the 
Ventricles. x Casauson Jveat, Spirits (1772) 283 
Such a rock as Wooky rock in Summersetshire is, consist- 
ing of many concamerations.- x695 Phéit, Trans. XIX. 35 
Within the Concameration of the Brain. sige phe 
' b. Bot. «A term for the division of fruits into 
segments’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), st. OF 
. 6. One of the chambers or cells of a series : sf. 
snid of chambered shells. . ai 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 164 (T.) The insides of 
these hot-houses are divided into many_cells ‘and: con- 
camerations. 1658 Rowianxp AMfoufet's. Theat. Ins, 922 
Within [the wasps’ nest] are six square cells. . but the middle 
concamerations the multitude of Wasps had filled.- 1835" 
Kirny Had. & Inst, Anim. I. x. 311-The whole body [of the 
Nautilus} appears to reside: in the last and largest con- 


cameration of the shell: .*. - : wos - 
‘ + Conca*ptive,' sé: * Ods. [ad. L.- concaptivus 
(Vulgate); ‘see Con-.] A fellow-captive. ©. * 
. argss Rincey in Foxe’ 4. §& AL. ((1684) III. 37 Foweed 


‘my Reverend’ Fathers and Concaptives. xgs5 | L 
Let. Ridley Whs. (2843) 238 He hath so strengthened you, 


CONCARNATION. 


and others your concaptives, rg89 J. -Yates Zeé. in Foley 
Ree. Eng. Soc. Fesus \.i, 288 Thomas Hunt. .my condisciple 
..and concaptive for the Catholic Religion in London.. 

- Conear, form of Kunxur. 

+Concarnation (kpnkaméi‘fen). Ods. rare. 
[ad.-L: concarnation-em, n. of action £. concarndre 
to unite or clothe with flesh, f. carz-cn flesh.] 
Vital union of flesh with flesh; cf. also quot. 
1882. ae 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. vil. 47 Agglutination ..is more 
speedily- performed than concarnation. 2685 J. Cooke 
Marrow Chirurg. 1 iv. (ed. 4) 105 Joyning the lips of the 
wound..either by Agglutination, or Concarnation. [188z 
Syd, Soc. Lex., Concarnatio, the connection of a bone 

; with another bone by means of muscles; as of the hyoid 
bone with the lower jaw.] _ 

Concassation (kpnkeséi‘fon). [f. Con- + 
Cassation ; cf. F. concassation.] ‘The reduction 
of roots or woods into small fragments in order 
that their active. principles may be more easily 
obtained’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Concate-nary, @. rare. [f, Con-+L. caténa, 
after CarenaAry.] Of or pertaining to a CaTENa, 
or concatenated series. 


1836'G. S, Waser Reply Husenbeth 7 The associated con- 
catenary testimony ofan earlier age, Jdé. 17 Concatenary 


evidence. - 

Concatenate (kpnkeeténet), 242. a. [ad. L. 
concaténdt-us, pa pple. of concatenare: see next, 
and -aTE%.] Chained together (ods.); linked 
together; concatenated. In vom, etc. said of 
rows of processes connected by ridges, or the like. 

xayx Riptey Com, Adch, uy. in Ashm. (1652) 136 The 
Elements be so concatenat, 1678 Cupworrn /utell. Syst. 
652 Thus are all the genuine attributes of the Deity .. in- 
separably concatenate. 1871 M. Cooke /urgi (1874) 13x 
Sporidia .. attached together in fours in 2 concatenate or 
beaded manner. 

Hence Conca-tenateness, ‘the being linked to- 
gether’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Concatenate (kgnke'téneit), v. Also 6-8 
-catinate (7 -cathenate). [f. L. concaténdt-, ppl. 
stem of concatendre to link together, f. coz-+ 
catendre to chain, f. catéva CHAIN: see -ATE 3] 

trans. To chain together (ods.); to connect like 
the links of a chain, to link together. fe. 

1598 Barcxey Jedic. Afan (1631) 366 marz., Three bodily 
worlds concatinated. 1622 Matynes dnc. Law-Aferch. 356 
The said Modells to containe on the one side, the world 
concatenated together -vnder a Crowne Imperiall. 163 
Heywoop Lond, Fus Hon, Wks, 1874 1V. 277 A Chaine 


wherein all cheife Vertues and Graces are concatinated and: 


link’t together. 1741 Jounson Rawdler No. 151 #7 Proposi- 

tions are..concatenated into arguments. 181z PinkERTON 

Petral. UU. 5 A theory is useful to concatenate facts. 1872 

Minto Exg. Lit. 248 Closely concatenating his thoughts. 
Concatenated (kgnkseténeltéd), ps7. a. [f. 
rec. pause Connected like the links of a chain, 
inked together. Mostly jig. 


r6rx_ Corcr., Coucathené, concathenated, chained, or 


linked together. #1631 Donne in Se/ec#. (1840) 86 Habitual, 
and customary, and concatenated sins. 1639 Heywoop 
Lond. Peaceable Estate Wks. 1874 V. 373 Increase of 
all concatinated blessings. @170r SEpLey Haphy Pair 
Wks. 1766 I..19 Tho’ wealth their griping senses feasts .. 
[who marry for money], they’re but concatenated beasts, 
2779-8: JorNson L. ane Wks. IV. 274 His style is 
sometimes concatenated, and sometimes abrupt. “18:6 
Kirsy & Se. Butomzo7. (1843) 11. 297 Ina certain light they 
appeared a concatenated series of insects moving in a spiral 
direction upwards, 836 Sir W. Hamizron Discuss, (1852) 
282 A long. concatenated deduction. 

Concatenation (kpnketénzi-fon), [ad L. 
concatengtion-en,n. of action f. concaténd-res see 
prec, and .-arion; cf. F. concaténation.] The 
action of concatenating, or the condition or relation 
of being concatenated. . 

1. Union by chaining or linking together; con- 
catenated condition. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 162 The concatenation 
and coherence of these matters handled by Plutarch. 1605 
Bacon Ady, Learn. 1. iv. 22 That correspondence or _con- 
catenation, which is betweene the superiour globe and the 
inferiour. @x688 Vituiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Aidit. Couple 
Wks. -(1775) 129 The most affectionate couple .. since the 
concatenation of Adam and. Eve in Paradise. x30 A. 
Gornon Maffei's Aniphith, 213 The demolishing the Coli- 
seum, by reason of the Concatenation of the Stones and 
Tron Bracers, became a tough piece of Work, 

.b. An instance of chaining or linking together. 

1637 S. Porcuas Pol. Flying-[us, 1. i. 2 So many. joints, 
connexions, and concatenations .. in so smalla fabrick. 

2. esp. Union in a series or chain, of which the 
things united form as it were links. eee 

1614. T. Apams Devil's Banguet 296 Hee..hath power to 
adde. plagues with an cuerlasting. concatenation, 1678 
Norris Mzsc. (1699)372 Those Dispensations, which sepa- 
rately taken, appear harsh; .. in concatenation .. conspire to 
the Beauty and Interest of the whole. 1761 Brit. Alag. 1. 
131 To imagine him so careless abont the concatination ‘of 
events. 1841-71-‘T.-R, Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed: 4):532 
Their separation: from ‘the chain is always to be ascribed 
to accidental violence .concatenation’is so essential to the 
éxistence of.the animals that they.soon perish if separated 
from the rest.; 1867 Lewes Hist. -Philos..11. 218 The neces- 
.Sary concatenation of.ideas which should reproduce’ the 
‘concatenation of.objects is destroyed. *: _ ; 


8, quasi-covcr. “A-concatenated series“or system, 
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an interdependent or unbroken sequence, a ‘ chain”: 


a. material. 

1726 Dart Canterb, Cathedr. 8 A Wall or Concatination 
of marble Slabs..surrounding the Choir. 1849 Ruskin 
Seu. Lanips iv. § 4.98 This vile concatenation of straight 
lines, 1874 MickLutHwatTE Jfod. Par. Churches 72 [Organ- 
pipes] mere concatenations of zinc chimney-cans, 

b. non-material. 

1622-62 Hryiin Coswogr. ut. (1682) 30 A long concatena- 
tion of felicity. x6g6 Hosnes Liberty, Necess., § Ch. (1841) 
zog Nor doth the concourse of all causes make one simple 
chain or concatenation. 1753 Jounson in Adventurer No. 
x07 ?3 Taking in the whole concatenation of causes and 
effects, 1880 VERN, Lee Stad. /taly vi. ii. 262 A concatena- 
tion of bungles and contradictions. » 

Concatenator (konkee'téneitex). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from concaténdre to CoNCATENATE: see 
-oR.} One who concatenates. 

1820 Examincr No. 656. 705/2 The Solicitor-General, 
knight apostate, and concatenator of nothings. 

Concate'rvate, fp. a. [ad. L. coucatervat-us, 
pa. pple. of concatervd-re to crowd together, fi 
caterva 2 crowd.] ‘Heaped up together’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Concaulescence (kpnkGle'stns). Lot.rare. [f. 
Con- 4+ CAULESCENT: see -ENCE.] The coalescence 
of separate axes, e. g. of the leaf-stalk and stem. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Con-causal (kpnk5:zl), a. [f. med.L. concausa 
(see next) +-AL: cf. Causan.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a concause; operating in com- 
bination as causes. Also as sd. 

1655-60 Srantey Hist. Philos. (170x) 512/1 Of these 
Causes, they hold some to be Continent {or Solitary ;) 
others, Con-causal..Con-causal is that which joineth with 
another Con-causal, towards production of the same Effect, 
Ibid, I, u. 129 God is principle; the consequent and 
concausalls are reduced to necessity. 

Concause (kgnkdz). [ad. med.L. concausa: 
see Con- and CausE.] <A co-operating cause. 

@ 1619 FoTHERBY A theo. i. iii. § 4 (1622) 223 Making it.. 
the onely true cause: and all the rest, to be rather as in- 
struments vnto it, then Concauses with it. @ 1630 JACKSON 
Creed v. xxi, Wks. 1V. 201 A concause or coadjutor to base 
flattery. 19793 T. Tavtor Plato, Zimexus Introd. 371 The 
concauses. .of natural productions. 1836-7 Sir W. HAMILTON 
Metaph, x). (1870) 11. 408 Heat and water together are the 
causes.. Nay, there is a third concause..the atmosphere, 

+Concava'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
concavare to make hollow, f. conucav-s CONCAVE.] 

1623 Cockeram 1, A making Hollow, Excauation, Con- 
cauation, 1921-1800 in Baltey; whence in Jounson, etc. 

Concave (kgnkétv), sé. [a. OF. concave, f. 
concave adj.: ct. L. concava hollows. Appears to 
be earlier in Eng. than the adj.; but in later uses 
it is only an absolute use of the adj. Not un- 
Es aye stressed conca've by poets.]} 

+1. A hollow ; a cavity. Ods. 

354 R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest, Chirurg, In the fyrste 
concaue is receyued the roundnes of Cohas aforesayd. ¢ 1590 
Martowe /azst. (ed. Ruldg.) 95/2 Bred in the concave of 
some monstrous rock. x602 Marston Aut. & Afel, 1. Wks, 
1856 I. 35, I will warble to the delicious concave of my 
mistresse eare. 1747 Hooson AZiner's Dict. Wj, [Miners] in 
the Bowels and Concaves of the Earth. 1814 Cary Dante's 
Inf.1x. 16 Doth ever any Into this rueful concave’s extreme 
depth Descend? . 

+b. A cylindrical or spherical cavity ; the bore 


of a gun, etc. Olds. 

1g97 Danrex Czv. IVares vi. xlix, They minerals com- 
bustible do find, Which, in stopped concaves placed cun- 
ningly, They fire. 1627 Carr, Smitn Scaman’s Gram. 
xiv. 65 The Sillinder or Concaue. .is the bore of the Peece. 
1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 54 Then put into the two Con- 
caves a round Bullet, that will just fill them both. 


¢. A concave part of a machine, as of a thresher. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Afech. ¥. 604/2 The example shows a 
concave in which each slat rests upon a spring, and the 
grain escapes through the intervening spaces, 

2. A concave surface, or the structure presenting 
it; a vault, arch, hemisphere, etc., as viewed from 
the centre; often applied to the vault of the sky. 

xsg2 Lynpesay Monarche 6247 All dede thyngis corporall, 
Onder the Concaue of the Heuin Impyre, 26.. Evetyn 
Afem, (1857) 1.127 The inside, or concave, is covered with 
most exquisite Mosaic. 16g: H. More in Zuthus. Triumph. 
(1656) x91 All to the very concave[i.e, ‘sphere’]ofthe Moon: 
2660 Barrow Lxclid 11. viii, Those lines that fall on the 
concave of the circumference, 1813 Suettey Q. Aah 232 
The chariot’s way Lay through the midst of an immense 
concave. 1870 Procror Other Worlds ii. 45 Every single 
star that shines upon us from the celestial concave. 

.b. spec. The vault of heaven. 

2635 Swan Sec. Mf. iv. § 2 (1643) 70 On high within the 
concave, as are the..starres. 1770 §. Nicci in AZouthly 
Rev, 406 Loud clamour rising rends the vast concave. x808 
J. Bartow Columb. x. 504 Let... all the concave flame in 
one clear sun. 1864 SKeat tr. Uhlasid's Poems 21 Around 


*me spreads the blue concave. 


‘+3, A concave lens, speculum, etc. Ods. 

” x62x Burton Anat. Mel. ui ii, tv. (x65x) 284 To represent 
Solid bodies, by Cylinders and Concaves, to walk in the air. 
3685 Bove Effects of Motion viii. 96 An expert Artificer, 
that made’ metalline Concaves, 797 BrovGuam in Piz/. 
Traits. 377.Glass concaves were freer from these hairs.. _ « 


‘4, A’ card prepared. for cheating ‘by being cut 
slightly concave‘on-two edges: cf. quot. 1873... 

“a825 C..M. Westmacott Ziglish Spy. 271: Every ‘leg 
and Greek who play the concave suit. 1873 Slang Dict., 


CONCAVITY. 


Concaves and convexes,a pack of cards contrived for cheat- 
ing, by cutting all the cards from the two to the seven con- 
cave, and all from the Sante the king convex. Then by 
cutting the pack breadthwise a convex card is cut, and by 
cutting it lengthwise a concave is secured. 

Concave (kpnkéiv), a. [a. F. concave (14th. 
Oresme), ad. L. concavus, f. con-+ cavus hollow: 
see CAVE.] 


+1. Having an internal hole or cavity; hollow. 

1571 Diccus Pantone. 1. xxx, The concaue Cylinders. 1600 
Suaxs. A.V, £. 1. iv. 26, 1 doe thinke him as concaue as 
a couered goblet, or a Worme-eaten nut, 1659 Wit.tsrorD 
Archit, 24 A concave vessel containing a cubical yard. 

2. Having the outline or surface curved like the 
interior of a circle or sphere; having a curvature 
that presents a hollow to the point of observation ; 
the reverse of convex ; incurvated. 

1594 Buunpevit “vere. ut. 1. (ed. 7) 271 The upper part 
of such a Vault is sayd to be Convex and the inward part 
Concave. 1656 Lobes’ lent. Philos. (1839) 279 If two 
strait converging lines .. fall upon the conenve circumfer- 
ence of a circle. 1753 Hocarmm Azad, Beauty xii. rox 
It will, appear concave like a bason. 1826 J. Smitu Pano- 
rama Se. § Art 1. 39 ‘The screw cut by a tap is called an 
inside or concave screw. x822 Inison Se, § lré# I. 72 The 
grinding surface of the under [mill-] stone is a little convex 
+. and that of the upper stone a little concave, 1880 
Gunner /ishes 5x The vertebra. .with a concave anterior 
and posterior surface. 

b. esp. used of glasses, lenses, mirrors, etc., 
made in this form for optical purposes. 

1s7t Dicces Panton. 1. vi, Playne, conuex, or concaue 

lasses, 1662 Houses 7 Philos. Probl, Wks. 1845 VII. 30 
flow comes the light of the sun to burn almost any com- 
bustible matter by refraction through a convex glass, and 
by reflection from a concave? 1833 Brawstir Vad. Alagic 
iv. 61 'The concave mirror is the staple instrument of the ma- 
gician’s cabinet. 1869 ‘E'ynpaLi Notes on Light § 156 Double 
concave, with both surfaces concave. Plano-concave, with 
one surface plane and the other concave, 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. 1, 301 Until we have found the weakest con- 
cave lens with which distant letters can be most plainly seen. 

8. Comb,, as concave-planned adj, 

1899 Sir G. Scorr Lect, Archit. 1.84 A rudimental relic 
of the concave-planned abacus. 

Concave (kp'nkéiy), v7. [f. Coyoave a: cf, 
L. concavire in same sense.] ¢razs. ‘To make con- 
caye; to vault, arch over or round, 

16s2 Bentowes Theoph. x. Ixvi, Pride concav’d Satans 
hall. 19795 Anna Sewarn Leti. 16 Nov. 1V. 118 That 
western bay [Cardigan] concaved by vast mountains, 1818 
J. Brown Psyche 15 A smile (tho’ none for sundry years 
Concav’d her cheek) for once appears. 


Concaved (kpnkzivd), #A/. a. [f. prec. +-ED: 
cf. OF. concavé and L. concavatus in same sense.) 


Made concave ; hollowed out. 

1541 Rk. Corcann Guydon's gaat. Chirure., A synew con- 
caued on eche syde, 1878 Banister Hist, Man 1. 13 Ex- 
cept these concaued places, the other partes are Solid. 1739 
Nat. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 3853/2 It was concaved, or made 
hollow on one side of the grain, 1838 Greener Gunnery 
Advt. 15 Concaved Felt, and chemically prepared Cloth 
Gun Waddings, to prevent the leading of guns. 

Concavely (kenkéivli), adv. [f Concave a. 
+-L¥2.] With a concave outline or surface. 

x880 Watson in Jrul, Linn. Soc. Zool, XV. gt Spire 
high and sharp-pointed, its concavely conical slope being 
slightly broken at the sutures, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 833 
They curve concavely towards the source of light. 


Co-ncaveness. = next. 

1730-6 Batwey (folio), Coucavity, Coucaveness. x815 J. 
Gitcurist Labyrinth Demol. 44 Convexness and concave- 
ness usually meet in the same object. 


Concavity (kgnkeviti). [a. F. concavité (14th 
c.), ad. L. concavitas: see Concave and -1ry.] 
1. The quality or condition of being concave ; 


hollowness. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxv. 37 The leafe .. is rounde and 
thicke .. With some hollownes or concauitie above. 1605 
Campen Revi. (1657) 351 A glass of parabolical concavitie, 
or burning glass, as some call it. 2794 G. Avams Wad. §- 
Exp. Philos. 11. xv. 187 If the radius of concavity be less 
than the radius of convexity, 1840 Cartyte fferves (1858) 
263 No twisted, poor convex-concave mirror, reflecting all 
objects with its own convenities and concavities. 1865 
Gemie Scex. § Geol, Scot. vi. 121 The profound concavity 
of these valleys, 


2. A concave surface or side, a hollow vault ; 


each of the hollow ‘ spheres’ of ancient astronomy. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 24/2 (R. Supp.) Fro the centre 
of therthe vnto the concavite of the heuen of Saturne. 
1549 Compiz. Scot. vi. (1872) 47 The regione celest vitht in 
the concauite of the quhilk is closit the regione elementar. 
1g61 Epen Arte Nauig. 1. v. 7 The water and earth ..are 
conteyned vnder the concauitie of the ayre. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars vi. xxxi, An Hemisphere; In whose Con- 
cavitie, she did compose The Constellations. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 220 An Hollow-Mandrel, made fit stifly to 
receive the convexity of the Globe in its concavity. 1868 
Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 277 An orbit the 
concavity of which is always turned towards the Sun. 


3. A hollow ; ‘a cavity. 

' 1813 Bravsnaw St. Werburge 1. 2810 Of the sayd oke tree 
is a famous opynyon’That no man‘ may entre the sayd con- 
cauyte In deedly'synne:bounden.- 1578 Banister Hist. 
Man 1. 3 These concauities are also encreased by the 
Gristles in some of them growing. x634 R.H, Saderues 
Regi. 155 In the concavitiesof the Teeth. «1652 Brome 
Queene's Exch. v. Wks, 873 IIT. 336 Concavities. -for, Rich 
mento hide their treasure in, 1848 J:‘A. Carcyre ti? Dante's 
Inferno vu, We descended into the fourth concavity. —" -= 


CONCAVO-. 


+ +b. The bore of a gun, Obs, Cf. Concave sé. 1b. 

1669 Srurmy Mariner's Mag. v. 79 How a Shot: which 
sticketh fast within the Concavity of a Piece.. may be 
Shot out, 

+4. fig, A recondite matter; a profundity. 

3650 ASHMOLE Chywt. Collect. 27 Bringing confusion and 
discouragement to the young learner, troubling his mind 
with so many obseruations and seuerall concauities. 1658 
Ussuer Aun. 191 The more inquisitive and diligent in 
searching out and describing the concavities of them. 

Concavo- (kgnkzI-vo ), in combination =Con- 
cavely, concave and —, as in Concavo-co'ncave, 
concave on both sides; Concavo-co-nvex, concave 
on one side and convex on the other, and thinnest 


in the centre. 

1676 Bovis New Exp. u. in Phil. Trans. XI. 802 The 
two surfaces of it gave it some resemblance in point of 
shape..to a Concavo-Convex Glass. 1727-52 CHAMBERS 
Cyc?. s.v., Concave, Lenses..concave on one side, and 
convex on the other, called concavo-convex, or convexo- 
concave, as the one or the other surface is a portion of a Jess 
sphere. 183: Brewster Oftics iv. 27 A concavo-convet 
lens..is a lens one of whose surfaces is concave and the 
other convex, and in which the two surfaces will not meet 
though continued. 1858 Gemie Hist. Boulder vi. 98 
Both the valves are concavo-convex, or arched in the same 
direction like two saucers... within each other. 

+ Concavous, 2. Obs. [f. L. concav-us Con- 
CAVE + -ous: cf, Cavous.] =COoNcAvVE. 

1978 Banister Hist. Man 1. 1x Collumbus .. will haue 
them [ossicles] Concauous and hollow. xs99 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 74/1 Applye that on the Con- 
cavouse tooth, and the wormes will fall out. 163 Weever 
«tue. Fun, Alon, 30 All the concavous parts of his body .. 
were filled vp with solid lead. 1697 Potrer «{tiq. Greece 
4. xiv. (1715) 316 ‘he concavous part of the Liver. 

Hence + Co-ncavously adv., concavely. 

1646 Sin T, Browne Psend. Ep, v. ti. (1686) 192 The 
Dolphin .. is Concavously inverted, and hath its spine de- 
pressed. 

Concayve, obs. form of ConcrIvE. 

Conceal (kgnsl),v. Forms: 4-7 coneele, (4 
Sc. -ceil, 5 -sele, -seale, -sile), 6-7 conceale, 
6- conceal, [a. OF. concele-r:— L. concéla-re, £. 
con- together, completely + ce/are to hide.] 

1. trans. To keep from the knowledge or obser- 
vation of others, refrain from disclosing or divulging, 
keep close or secret. 

In earliest use referring to the duty of a vassal to conceal 
his lord's counsel or secrets, and not to conceal matters to 
his lord’s injury. 

{rz92 Britton 1. iii.§ 4 Et puis jure le viscounte, ge il. .les 
Priveteez et les counseils de lour heyre ben concelera, /did. 
1. xxii, §2 Rien conceler ge a profit de nous dust estre.] 
3378 Baxsour Bruce wv. 577 [He] couth Secretis rycht weill 
conceil. 1491 4ct 7 Hen, VIT, c, 22 Pream., The seid John 
- caste the seid writing in the fire and conseled all the 
matier, 1597 Suaks.2 Hex. JV, vy, iii, 15 If sir, you come 
with news from the Court... there is but two wayes, either 
to vtter them, or toconceale them, 1667 Mitton P. L. tx. 75¢ 
Thy praise hee. .Conceales not from us, 1767 Funius Lett, 
xxxv. 163 Has your favourite concealed from you that part 
of our history? 1828 Scott #7. AZ. Perth xxvi, Concealing 
from him all knowledge who or what he was, 1883 Lioyp 
£bb § Flow iI, 175 The latter would not conceal her 
pleasure at the bequest. : ° 

+ b. To keep secret the identity of, to disguise ; 
to dissemble. Ods. 

1598-9 E. Forpe Parisuszs t. (1662) 10 Ladies.. whom the 
Queene had entertained not knowing what they were, be- 
cause they concealed themselues. a 1674 CLARENDON Surv. 
Leviath. (1676) 305 To dissemble or concele that Fidelity 
and Allegiance they ow'd, 1718 Freethinker No. 13. 84 
Calista is the Name under which I shall conceal the Lady. 

+c. ?inir. (for ref.) To hide. Obs. rare. 

ta x400 Chester Pl. 3, (1843) 148 Lorde God .. That dyed 
for mankindes heale, Thou come to us and not conseale 
But be our counsceler, 

2. trans. To put, remove, or keep out of sight 
or notice ; to hide. (Predicated of a person; also 
of a thing that obstructs the view.) 

1595 [see ConceaLep], 1603 Siaus. Aleas. for Jf, ut i. 
53 Bring me to heare them speak, where I may be conceal'd. 
167 Vituuzrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal m. ii. (Arb.) 83 
The Army, that lies conceal'd for him in Knights-bridge. 
x700 Drvpen Ségisie. & Guise. 6r2 A goblet rich with gems 
.. the hollow part Enclosed, the lid concealed the lover's 
heart. 177x Smouverr Humph. Ce. (1811) VI. 347 He could 
not see us, forthere was a blind that concealed us from the 
view, 1875 Jevons Jfoncy (1878) 159 Small holes can be .. 
concealed by hammering. 1883 Frovpe Short Stud. 1V.1. 
x.224 [He] could have concealed himself in any one of a 
hundred hiding-places. 

absol. 1860 Ektenson Cond, Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
HL. 349 They who hoard and conceal. 


b. transf. To hide from other senses. 

1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Charac, Wks. (Bohn) II. 63 
As the musician plays the air which he proceeds to conceal in 
a tempest of variations. 1884 Stevenson .Vew Arab. Nts. 
211 The noises of the storm effectuatly concealed all others. 

Hence Concea‘ling vdé. sb. and pl. a. 

1580 Houiysann Treas, Fr. Tong, Kecellement, a con- 
cealing. xg90 Srenser J. Q. 1 it. 34 Double griefs afflict 
concealing harts. 1656 Artif, Hasdsomeness 163 Ingenuous 
concealings, or amendings of whatis..amisse. 1870 Procror 
Other Worlds iv. 98 If we held the concealing medium to 
be of a cloudy nature. : ! 


Conceal(e, var. of ConarLE v. Obs. to reconcile. * 


Concealable (kgnstlab’l), a. rare. 
OEAL+-ABLE.] .That may be concealed. 
1646 Str T. Browne /seud, £p.1. ii, 6 The omnisciency of 


[f£ Con- 
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God, whereunto there is nothing concealable. 1823 Mew 
Afonthly Mag. Vill. 38: Laying bare to public gaze a 
concealabledeformity. 

Concealed (kgnsrld), p/. a. [f. ConceaL+ 
-ED1,] , Hidden, disguised, put out of sight, kept 
secret, etc. : see the verb. 

2588 ALLEN Adimox. 20 Her vniawfull longe concealded or 
fained yssue. rg92z Suaxs. Rom. §& Fuld. iu. iii. 98 What 
sayes My conceal’d Lady to our conceal'd Loue? 21595 -— 
John v. ti. 139 To diue like Buckets in concealed Welles. 
19753 W. Mecaoru Cicero vi. i. (R.), The most concealed and 
unfrequented paths of philosophy. 1848 Macaunay //is?. 
Eng. 1. 2x0 She had_ been, during some years, a concealed 
Roman Catholic. 1858 Mrs. Ouirnant Laird of Norlaw 
1, 272 A little room boasting ‘a concealed bed’, that is to 
say, 2 recess shut in by folding-doors, and just large enough 
to contain a bedstead. i 

+b. Concealed land, land privily held from the 
king by a person having no title thereto: used 
esp, of lands that had been monastic property be- 
fore the Reformation. Ods. 

1593 Nasue Four Lett. Conf. 43 Still he retaineth [like 
conceald land) some part of his proud mind in a beggers 
purse. 1624-32 Jitle to Act at Fas. J, c. 2 (Pulton), Con- 
cealed Lands shall not be recouered vnlesse it may be 
proued that the King had title vnto them within 60 yeares. 
1630.2. Fohuson's Kingd. & Common. 138 That..belongeth 
to the [French] Crowne. .for want of heires males..or.. 
for want of such as can e just claime, much like our 
concealed Lands in England. 1654 Futter 7ivo Seri. 23 
Concealed Lands belonged anciently to the King. 

Hence Concea‘ledly adv., Concea‘ledness, 

1622 Witner Philarete (1633) 713 She that Faire-one is 
whom I Here have praised concealedly, 1653 GauDEN 
Hierasp. 379 Worldly lusts and interests slily creep in, and 
concealedly work in their hearts. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 
. vt. 28x [It] began .. to appear out of the conceal'dness, 
and obscurity, where it had. .lain hid. 

Concealer (kfns7‘lo1). Also 6 concelour, 
concealor. [a. Anglo-F. concelour, f. conceler: 
see -ER1l and =: cf. Coxcral.] 

1. One who conceals. 

1814 Firzners. 9st, Peas (1538) 142 Every suche person 
sooffendinge, theyrayders..concelours, ete. 18x LamBaRDE 
Hiren. 1. vii. (1588) 203 If he do wilfully conceale that 
hunting .. then the same concealement shal be Felonie in 
such concealor. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 45 As 
I will be a friendly counseller, so 1 will be a faithful con- 
cealer. x658 Ussuer Azsads an. 3961 (R.) Rewards to 
them that would tell him of them, and punishments to the 
concealers. 1820 Q. Rev. XXIII, 82 Abettors, Concealers, 
and Receivers of their Spoils. . 

+b. Zaw. In 17th c., applied to persons who 
surreptitiously procured a grant of fictitious or 
obsolete Crown rights, in order to disturb posses- 
sors who had long held lands in good faith. Ods. 

App. resting entirely upon the use of the word in 39 Eliz. 
¢. 22, where it does not appear to be a technical term, but 
to be simply applied to persons who concealed the truth or 
material facts to the injury or prejudice of others; but by 
writers in the 17th c. apparently associated with Coscrat- 
MENT 1b: see note 2 below, 

1597-8 Act 39 Elis. c. 22 They the said Concealors have 
conveyed the said premysses or some parte thereof unto 
others not ignorant of the said fraud and yll practize, whoe 
have by collor of the said pretended title attempted to 
trouble the possession of divers the ‘ennants and Farmors 
of the said SEsOppr ce: (bid., Neither yet her Maiestie 
tooke any knowledge of any suche pretended title, neither 
meant to passe any such to the said Concealors. 1623 Sin 
T. Crew Sf. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1. 118 The good 
Bills against Monopolies, Informers and Concealers may 
now pass (vic# 21 Fas. J, c. 2: see CONCEALMENT]. ¢ 1630 
Coxe 3rd /nst. 188 (Contmenting on 21 Jas. I, c. 2), Against 
Concealours (¢urdidum Hominunt genus) and all Pretences 
of Concealements whatsoever. . Certain indigne and indigent 
persons, prying into many ancient titles of the crown. ,have 
passed surreptitiously in letters patents. .the mannors lands 
tenements and hereditaments of long time enjoyed by the 
subjects of thisrealm. ¢ 1670 Hones Dial. Com, Laws 56. 

? The following absurd account of the word was copied 
yerbatim by Blount from Minsheu, and thence passed down 
in the Law Dicts. to Wharton, and so into modern Dicts. 

1617 Minsueu Ductor, Concealors in the Common Law, 
bee such as find out Concealed Lands, that is, such Lands 
as privily are kept from the King by common persons, 
having nothing to show for them, Anno 39 Eliz.c, 22. They 
be so called.. by an Antiphrasis, or contrarie speaking, 
because indeed they do not concealesuche lands, but reueale 
them. Ut sons 2 moucndo. 

Hence >} Concen‘leress, 2 female concealer. 

x61x Coren., Recelevesse, a concealeresse} also a woman 
that priuily receiueth stolne goods. . 

Concealment (kfnsz-lmént). Also 4 concele- 
ment, (5 councelement), 6 conceylement. [a. 
OF. concelement, f. concéler to hide: see -MENT.] 

1. The concealing or keeping secret (of any in- 
formation). In Law, The intentional suppression 
of truth or fact known, to the injury or prejudice 
of another; Concealment of birth: see quot. 1874. 

[z2z92 BRfrron 1. ii, § 5 Et si le Corouner..cyt suspecioun 
de concelement de la verité.] _¢1330 R. Brunne C/7v1, (1810) 
297 Porgh fals concelement William did his wille. 1479 in 
Eng, Gilds (1870) 416, I shall ..do no councelement of the 
kynges rightes. ¢ rg2x Cot. Wotsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
1. 64 I, 179 Committed to the Towre.. for a smale conceyle- 
ment proceding of negligence. xg53 GrimatpE Cicero's 
Offices un. (x558) x42 Such maner of concealmentes cannot 
all be comprehended in the ciuil awe. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) IV. 479 Where any fraud or concealment is practised 
by the vendor, by which the estate is evicted. .a bill in 
Chancery..will lead to a better-discovery of the conceal- 
ment, and the circumstances attending it. 1848 ArNouLD 


-CONCEDE. 


Alar, [nsur, (1866) 1. 11. ii. 320 Concealment, in the law of 
insurance, is the suppression of a material fact within the 
knowledge of the assured, which the Underwriter has not 
the means of knowing. 1874 A. S.. Taytor Afax. Aled. 
Furis. xliv. (ed. 9) 486 ‘Lhe concealment of pregnancy is no 
offence in the English Law, but the concealment of delivery 
or of the dirt/ of a child is a misdemeanour .. Any person 
tried for the murder of any child, and acquitted thereof, 
may he found gy of concealment of birth. 7 

b. esf. The holding of land against the king's 
rights, without a proper title. Pateziees or grantees 
of contealments : i.e. persons to whom patents or 


grants of concealed lands were given. 

1623 Act 2x Fas. 1, c. 2 An act for the general quiet of the 
subjects against all pretences of concealment whatsoever. 
fbid., {Persons}.. Claiming or pretending to have any.. 
claime..to the same [lands] by force or colour ofany Letters 
Patents, Grants, vpon suggestion of Concealement or wrong- 
full detaining or not being in Charge, or defectiue Titles. 
Jéid., All Patentees, or Grantees of Concealements or de- 
fectiue Titles. /did., By reason of any Commission, or 
other authoritie to find out Concealements, defectiue 

‘itles, or Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, out of 
charge. 1691 T. H[ate] Ace. Nez Jnvent. p. \xxiv, Raking 
for old Debts, the number of Informations, Projects upon 
concealments, I could not find.. ever to advantage the 
Crown. a 

Jie. or allusively. 1613 Fietcuer, etc. Honest Alan's 
Fort. v. iii, Their penance, sir, I'll undertake, so please you 
To grant me one concealment. ax625 — Hum. Lieut, 1. 
i, They say she keeps an office of concealements, 


2. gen. The action of concealing or keeping 


secret. 

a@x600 Hooxer Lecd. Pol. vi. iv. § 4 Confession doth.. 
abate the weight of men’s offences, concealment doth make 
them heavier. 160x SHaks, Zwed, N.11. iv. 115 She neuer 
told her loue, But let concealment like a worme i'th budde 
Feede on her damaske cheeke, 1665 Boye Occas, Refi. v. 
iv. (1675) 309 A modest Concealment of [ones Excellencies}. 
1792 Anecd. IW. Pitt 111. xxxix. 39, I know that all con- 
cealments are vain and useless, 186 Tuntocu Eng. Purit. 
ii. 193 He made no concealment of his opinions. 


+3. Secret knowledge ; a secret, a mystery. Obs. 

1597 Suaks. 1 Hen. JV, ut. i. 167 A worthy Gentleman, 
Exceeding well read, and profited in strange concealments. 
x62z T. Scorr Belg. Pismire 47 What skils it, whether my 
soule departs with many concealments which might have 
bettered others. Ke 3 : 

4. The action of hiding anything from view. 

1607 Saks. Cor. 1, ix, ax, ‘Twere a concealement worse 
then a Theft. 1745 P. Tuomas Fraud. Anson's Voy. 64 He 
.. commanded .. that every Man's Chest and Hammock 
should be search’d to prevent Concealments. —Jé/d. 306 
A general Search was made on board both Ships..for Con- 
cealments of Money, Plate, or Jewels. 


b. The condition of being hidden from sight, or 


‘from recognition by disguise. £59, in the phr. 27 


concealment: hidden, in hiding, in a hiding-place. 
x605 SHaxs, Lear wv. iii, 54 (Globe) Some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile, 1794S. Witutans 
Vermont 143 A. superiority in situation, numbers, conceal- 
ment or some other circumstance. 1802 Mar, Enceworti 
Mora T, (1816) I. 202 She has a lover .. in concealment .. 
you won’t betray him. fod. He has absconded, and is 
still in concealment. 
c. The capacity of concealing; in J/. quasi- 
concr., conditions or surroundings that conceal. ~ 

19728 Tuomson Spring 590 (1738) The clefted tree Offers 
its kind concealment to a few [birds]. 1848 H. Mutter 
First twee v. (1857) 79 A. gang of coiners were suspected 
.. of harbouring among its concealments. :8§7-8 SzArs 
than, 88 The concealments and envelopments of this 
material body. 

Concearn, obs. f. Concern, 

Conceat, -ceave, obs. ff. Concerr, CONCEIVE, 

Concede (kpnsd), v. [a. F. concéde-v (16th c, 
in Littré), or ad. L. concéd-cve to withdraw, give 
way, yield, grant, ete., f con- altogether + cédére 
to go away, give way, yield: see CEDE.] 

1, trans. To admit, allow, grant (a proposition), 
to acknowledge the truth, justice, or propriety of 
(a statement, claim, etc.) ; sometimes in weaker 
sense, ‘I'o allow formally for the sake of argument. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep.v, ix.247 If (as Macrobius 
and very good Authors concede) Bacchus .. be the same 
Deity with the Sunne. 1749 Fieupine Tou Jones xv. i, If 
by virtue these writers mean the exercise, etc...I shall very 
readily concede the point. 1836 J. Girnent Chy, Atonem. 
vii. (1852) 195 The law itself was not conceded to have been 
unjust. 186g Dickens Jf? Fr. 1. viii, Conceding, for a 
moment, that there is any analogy between a bee and a 
man, 1883 Alanch. Guardian 17 Octi 5/4 The claim of 
the negro to be exactly a brother..seems not yet to be 
finally conceded. . : 

2. To grant, yield, or surrender (anything asked 
or claimed,:e. g. a right, a privilege). , 

1632 Haywarp tr. Biondt’s Eromina 81 Concede me I 
pray you this small digression. /6/d, ror Vouchsafe to 
concede me oncly the first attribute in your esteeme, and 
that shall content me. 1805 Soutney Madoc in W. win, 
What wouldest thou That to these Hoamen I should now 
concede? 2841 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life 111. viii, 
123 The money. .wasconceded. 1858 Buckie Ciziliz. (1873) 
HI, viii, 558 Free trade was conceded to the West Indian 
Islands, ~ 1883 Afanch. Exam. 24 Oct. 4/6 Any advance of 
wages at present isnot warranted. .and cannot be conceded. 

8. intr. or absol. To make a concession. 

1780 Burke Sf. Bristol Wks. 111. 371 When .. I wished 
you to concede to America, at a time when she prayed con: 


cession at our-feet. 1799 Beppors Contrib. Phys. Knowl, | 


Introd. 2g By conceding equally to opinions, of which none 
can have any solid title to preference,” oe 


> Murra: 


CONCEDENCE, 


Hence Conce-ded pf/. a., Conce'dedly adv., ad- 
mittedly, Conce‘ding v0Z. sb. and ppl. a. 

1646 Sir ‘T, Browne Psend. Ep. v. xx. 263 From conceded 
mistakes they authentically promoted errors, 1684 WiLtarp 
Alercy magn. 10 The father’s conceding act. 1757 Herald 
No. 16 A conceding of more than his subject .. required of 
him. 1854 Ronatps & Ricwarpson Chezz. Techuol. (ed. 2) 
1. 41 Conceded lands. 1882 NW. York Tribune.22 Mar., The 
present Executive Mansion ..is concededly not what it 
ought to be. = a 

+Conce’dence. Oss! [f. L. type *concé- 
dentia, £. concédéve : see CONOEDE and -ENoE.] The 
action of conceding; concession. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) IIT. 116 (D.) [Terms] ac- 
cepted upon a mutual concedence ; they to give up Solmes, 
she to give up me. 

Conce'der. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Conceill, var. of CONcILE uv. Obs. 

Conceit (kgnsit), sb. Forms: a. 4-8 con- 
ceipt(e; B. 4-7 conceyt(e, 5-7 -ceite, 6-7 
-ceat(e, (7 -ciet), §- conceit; y. 4-6 conseyit(e, 
-seit(e, (5 -sceyt(e), 5-6 -sayte, 6 consate, 
Sc. -sait(e, -saight, -sette), 7 Sc. -seate, [To 
this there appears to be no corresp. OF. word, so 
that it would seem that concezé was formed in Eng. 
from conceive, on the analogy supplied by deceive, 
deceit (OF. decezte, ~cyte, -cite, Anglo-F. descazé (in 
Langtoft) :—L. type decepta), recerve, receipt (OF. 
seceite, vegoite, F. trecepte, recette:—L. recepia). 
It. concetto (:—L. concept-zes a conceiving) was evi- 
dently the source of some of the later senses.] 

I. Conception ; conceiving and its product. 
+1, That which is conceived in the mind, a con- 
ception, notion, idea, thought ; device. Obs. 

31374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 692 For-piwolde I fayn remeve 
Thy wrong conceyte. /éid. 11.755 Allas conseytes wronge 
What harm pey don. 1388 Wyeur Zcelus, xxxii. 16 Do 
thi conseitis (That is, parforme thi 02 purpos conseyued 
there), 2393 Gower Cos. III. 137 Whan the word to the 
conceipt Descordeth. ¢1440 Prop, Parz. 89 Conceyte, 
conceptus. 1519 Intert. Four Elements in Haz\, Dodstcy 
I, 7 Every man after his fantasy Will write his conceit. 
1549 Compl, Scot. Ded, Ep. 6 Ane temerare consait. 1596 
Srenser Stade Jred, + But a vaine conceipt of simple men, 
x639 Futter oly Wart, vi. (1840) 8 Fluent in language to 
express their conceits, 1703 Damrizr Voy, III. 88 Being 
thus possess’d with a Conceit that we could not Sail from 
hence till September. 

+b. Const. of Obs. 


1432 Paston Lett. No, 18 1. 33 The king is growen .. in 
conceite and knowleche of his hiegh..estat. 1631 GouGE 
God's Arrows u. § 6. 141 Soothing of people with conceipt 


One who concedes. 


of plenty. 1664. Power Lxp. Philos. 1.37 Dr. Brown hath 
ranked this conceit of the Eyes of a Srail amongst the 


Vulgar errours of the multitude, 1823 Lams £//a Ser, 1. 
viii. (1865) 288 A glimmering conceit of some such a 
+c. Used in the logical senses of Concert. Ods. 

1588 Fraunce Lawyer's Logike 92 Every conceipt of the 
mind is determinatly eyther generall or speciall, and special! 
eyther particular or singular. did. 87. 1654 Z, CoE 
Logike, As the word saz is (used) to express primarily the 
conceit which we form of human nature. Jdid. 13. 1665 
Guanvitt Scepsis Sez. xxvi,'Tis more then any man can 
determine, whether his conceit of what he calls white, be 
the same with anothers, 1668 Wixtns Real Char, 20 That 
conceit which men have in their minds concerning a Horse 
.- 4s the Notion or mental Image of that Beast. 

+d. Conception, signification, meaning. Ods. 

1639 Instruct, Oratory 71 Eastern-tongues use. .reduplica- 
tion onely for the more..gravity, without varying at all the 
conceit. 1674 PLavrorp Shild A7us. 1. xi, 40 Understanding 
of the Conceit and the humour of the words, 

+2, The faculty of conceiving; conception, 
apprehension, understanding. Ods. 

o14so Why I can't be a Nut 336 in £. £. P. (2862) 147 
Sum man wolde say, And to hys conceyte so hyt schulde 
seme, ‘Fhat I forsoke sone a perfyte way. @1580 SipNey 
(J.), I not looking for such a matter, had not my conceit 
open to understand'‘them. 1597 Morvey /utrod. Afus. 117 
You hauea good master and a quicke conceit. 1600 SHaxs. 
A. Y,L.v.u. 48, 1 know you are a Gentleman of good con- 
ceit, 1658 Whole Duty Alan i, § xt (1684) 2 Excellent, be- 
yond all that our wit or conceit can imagine. 1805 Worpsw. 
Waggoner 1. 91 His own conceit the figure planned. 

+b. Capacity (mental). Ods. 

1860 Rotianp Crt. Venus iv. 652 Thame to rehers it ex- 
cedis my consait, "1613 R. C. Zable Alph..(ed. 3\, Capa- 
citie, largenesse of a place, conceit or receit, 

+c, ? Frame of mind, disposition. Ods. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas, u. ii, Theyr lye in wayte 
Gyauntes great. .that all devoureth by theyr yll conceyte. 

+8. The process or action of conceiving; con- 
ception. Ods. 

2894 Drayton Jdea 860 Wise in Conceit, in Act a very. 
sot, x79 Starrs Aun, Ref. I, xlvii. sto The Earl of 

ay had departed lately from the Scotch Court, upon 
conceit of that Queen’s love to the Lord Darntey. 
I, Personal or private opinion. 

+4. Personal opinion, judgement or estimation, 
usually ‘in a neutral sense’ (J.), as iz my conceit, 
im my opinion or conception of the case. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Caz. Yeon, Prol. § 7. 66x Ye schul have 
no mysbileeve Ne wrong conceyt of me in youre absence. 
cx440 Generydes’ 4739 A litill dogge .. In here conseite a 
grete Tewell it was. “1448 R. Fox Chron. (Camden Soc.) 
114 ‘The'seyde duke Stoode in gode conseyte of the peple. 
1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 11 Ve sal fynd amang ane thou- 
sand ,men, ane thousand consaitis, gsr Rosinson tr. 
More's Utop. wt. {Arb.) 127 Comelinesse of bewtye doethe 


| rare conceits not before published. 16: 


755 


..auaunce the wiues in the conceite of their husbandes, 
1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts N. T. 6x Herod had an awfull 
and reverent conceit of John. 1658 /VAole Duty Alan xiii. 
§ xz (1684) x00 Willing to lay down ill conceits of their 
neighbours. 1759 Franxiin £ss, Wks. 1840 IIT. 369 A re- 
monstrance .. containing a submissive conceit, that one 
hundred thousand ps «would answer. . 

+b. of oneself, ones own opinions, etc., with 
qualifying adjs. dad, good, etc. Obs. See also SELF- 
CONCEI?, orig. ‘ self-conceived opinion’. (Cf. 5b.) 

rg8x J. Bett Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 136 Vayne conceipte 

of his own opinion. 2603 Hotiann Platarch's Afor. 84'Yo 
confirme that good selfe-conceit and opinion of his owne. 
23677 Barrow Ser, (2683) 11.1. 1x Every man is unwilling 
to entertain a bad conceit of himself. @1gx6 BLacKALL 
Wks, (1723) 1. 9 Such as have a mean and ie Conceit of 
themselves. 1788 Burns Let. to Clarinda 7 Mar., Lord, 
send us a gude conceit 0’ oursel’ ! 

ce. Jn one's own conceit: in one’s own private 
opinion, estimation, or judgement: now coloured 
by sense 6. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 63 Thys clerke .. was wise 
and wyttye in hys owne conceyte. 1535 Coverpatr Xow. 
xii. 16 Be not proude in youre awne consaytes [Cranm. & 
Geneva opinions; Rheims conceite; 161%, r88x conceits]. 
1535 Jove Apol, Tindale 5 Standing to miche in our own 
consaightis. 1568 Grarron Chron, II. 734 He imagined in 
his awne conceipt, that this request would be made. 1670 
Hacker Adg. Williams 1. (1692) 176" By falling down in 
your own conceipt, you are mounted higher in the opinion 
of all others. «1704 T. Brown Praise Drunk. Wks. 1730 
I. 36 Adrunkard does .. fancy himself a king in his own 
conceit, 

5. Favourable opinion, esteem; = good conceit 
in 4. Now dial. exc. in out of conceit with, dis- 
satisfied with, no longer pleased with. 

1462 Pastor ett, No. 445 If. 96 John Fermour. .stondyth 
out of the conceyte of much peple. 1480 Rodd. Devyll in 
Thoms Prose Rom. \1858) I. 50 Ye be in grace and conceyte 
with Almyghty God. 5x4 Barctay Cyt. & Uplondyshn. 
(Percy Soc.) p. xliii, Thou mayst suspect..Him more in 
favour and in conceipt then thou, ¢xzs90 GREENE J”. Bacon 
Wks. (1861) 173 Europes conceit of Bacon hath an end. 
16s1 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 89 With all the Grandees. . 
he was in the greatest conceipt that any private person 
could obtain. 1687 Coxcreve Old Bach. 1. iv, What fine 
lady hast thou been putting out of conceit with herself. 
x788 Pranxtin Axtobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 192 Enough to put 
us out of conceit of such defenders. 1838 J. H. Newman 
Par. Seri. VV. x. 184 To be out of conceit with our lot in 
life. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., | hanna much 
consait of ’er [i. e, I don’t think much of her). 

b. of oneself, or one’s qualities. C£.SELY-CONCEIT. 
rs8r J. Been Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 499b, Blynded with 
selfe love..swallowed upp with his owne conceipt. 1597 
Mortey Juivod, ALus, 87 Conceit of their own sufficiencie 
hath ouerthrowne many. 1598 Barsrieip Compl. Poetrie 
xix, The flattring Glasse of Pride, and Self-conceit. r62r 
Burton Anat. Ae?. I. ii. iv. iv, They.. possessed the poor 
man with a conceipt of his excellent Poetry. 1674 tr. 
Schefer’s Lapland xv. 77 Yhat_man that is skilled in 
these tongues hath not little conceit of himself. 1776 Apam 
Sait IV. NV. (1869) I. ii. 422 The landlord’s conceit of his 
own superior knowledge. 1830 Cunnincuam Brit, Paint. 
II, 227 With. .a large conceit of himself. 

6. An overweening opinion of oneself; over- 
estimation of one’s own Fear personal vanity or 
pride; conceitedness. App. short for prec, or for 
SELF-CONCEIT. 

1608 Br. Hatt Aledit. & Vows 1. § $6 ‘The proude man, 
though hee be empty of good substance, yet he is full of 
conceite. 31836 Hor. Sante Zin Trump. (1876) 100 Con- 
ceit—taking ourselves at our own valuation generally about 
fifty per cent. above the fair worth. 1845 Forp Handdk. 
Spain i. 50 It takes the conceit out ofa man. 1858 O. W. 
Hotmes Aut. Break/.-t. i. 4 Conceit, .is to human character 
what salt is to the ocean; it keeps it sweet, and renders it 
endurable. 7 an 5 

TIT. Fancy; fanciful opinion, action, or pro- 
duction, 

7. A fanciful notion; a fancy, a whim. 

1530 Pasar. 207/2 Conceyte, fantaisie. {1349 Conzpi. 
Scoi, i. 22 Fortune is .. ane vane consait ymaginet in the 
hartis of onfaythtful men.J x6xx Dexker Roaring Girle 
Wks. 1873 III. 195 Some haue a conceit their drink tasts 
better In an outlandish cup then in our owne. 168: W, 
Rosertson Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 365 A conceit or fancy, 
tmaginatio. a1714 Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 425 As 
the conceit took her, she made him fall out with all his 
friends, one after another. 1848-76 Mitt Pol. Econ, Prelim. 
Rem. 2 The conceit seems too preposterous to be thought 
of as a serious opinion. , Aas 

b. (without 2/.) Fancy, imagination, as an at- 
tribute or faculty. 

1878 Banister Hist. Afan vut. 102 When reason should 
giue iudgement, conceyt standeth in the light. 1§8xStpnry 
Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 23 That high flyin fiberty of conceit 
poe to the Poet. 1890 Greene O77. Fur. Wks. (1861) 94 

n conceit build castles in the sky. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. 
S. Sea (7847) 57 The cause of this sicknes some attribute to 
sloath ; some to conceite. 1740 Somervitte Hobdinol ut. 
244 In Conceit Already grasp the warm-contested_Prize. 
1874 Dixon Two Queens xvu. viii, The name of Anna 
tickled his conceit. 3 

8. A fanciful, ingenious, or witty notion or 
expression; now applied disparagingly to a 
strained or far-fetched turn of thought, figure, etc., 
an affectation of thought or style; =Conoerro. 

1513 DoucLas Ane7s 1. Prol. 344 Als oft as 3e him reid.. 
3e fynd ilk tyme sum merye new consait. 3158 J, BELL 
Haddon's Auscv, Osor.264 How. .our toung may be framed 
to pretie conceiptes. 1633 7veas. Hid, Secrets Pref., Some 
Watton Angler 
46 Most*of his conceits were either Scripture-jests, or 


lascivious jests; for which I count no man witty. 


CONCEIT. 


195% 
Jounson Rambler No. 141 ? 19 Sometimes I drew the on 
versation up..to a proper point, and produced a conceit 
which I had treasured up. 1785 Rei /ut, Powers 11, x. 287 
His style is disagreeable being full of Conceits. 838-9 
Hautam ist. Lit, IIL v. 1. § 5. 229 Extravagant meta- 
phors .. and conceits on equivocal words are very frequent 
in the Adone. 1873 Symonps Gré. Poets x. 324 The Greeks 
had no conceits: they did not call the waves ‘nodding 
hearse-plumes’.. or Jaburnums ‘dropping wells of fire’. 
1888 Sfectafox 30 June 7/2 The Seventeenth Century, 
when the sweetness of song, is for the most part lost in its 
conceits. : . 7 
b, A fanciful action, practice, etc. ; a trick. 

e120 Fergilins in Thoms /rose Kom, (1858) 11. 59 The 
lyfe of Vergilius with many dyuers consaytes that he dyd. 
1568 Grarton Chron. II. 719 A pretie conceyt that hap- 
pened in this gathering. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 67 
Practise some pleasant concetpt vpon thy poore patient. 
1644 Butwer Chiroé. 1 Declarative conceits of Gesture. 
1728 Youne Lave Fase i, 186 Men, overloaded with a large 
estate, May spill their treasure in a nice conceit. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. 214 Religious enthusiasm had de- 
generated into the pretty conceits of Mariolatry. 

¢. (without 42) The use of conceits as a quality 

of literary taste or style; ‘sentiment, as distin- 
guished from imagery ’ (J.). 

xg89 Nasue in Greene's Menaph. Ded. (Arb.) 8 Oft haue 
I obserued..a secular wit..to bee more iudiciall in matters 
of conceit, then our quadrant crepundios, 1709 Pork £ss. 
Créé. 291 Some to conceit alone their taste confine. a 1763 
SuENSTONE /ss. 227 Conceit is false taste, and very widely 
different from no taste at all. 1838-9 Hausam /fist. Lit. 
IV. v. 1v. § 53 A tendency to conceit is perceived in Rapin. 

d. ‘Gaiety of imagination’ (J.), wit. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. JV, 1 iv, 263 His Wit is as thicke as 
Tewksburie Mustard : there is no more conceit in him, than 
is ina Mallet. 2751 Jounson Rambler No. 141% 7 Sudden 
scintillations of conceit. 

+9. concr. A fancy article. Ods. 

1463 Bury Hills (1850) 25 Steyned clothes wt ymages, and 
othir consceytes longyng to the seid place. 1538 STARKEY 
England 1. iii. 80 Marchantys wych cary out thyngys 
necessary..and bryng in agayn vayn tryfullys and con- 
ceytes. 1577-87 Hotinsned Chron, I. 33/1 Ouches, or ear- 
rings, and other conceits made of amber. xsgo SHaks. 
Atids. Nui i. 33. 1640-4 Lond, Petit, in Rushw. Hist, 
Coll. (1692) 11. ? g5 The turning of the Communion Table 
Altar-wise, setting Images, Crucifixes, and Conceits over 
them, and Tapers and Books upon them, 171x ADDISON 
Spect, No. 59 ? 5 To blemish his excellent Plan with so poor 
a Conceit, 1823 F, Coorer Pioncer vii, A small basket of 
the ash-wood slips, coloured in divers fantastical conceits, 

+b. A fancy trifle for the table; kickshaws. 

xszg Lp. Berners Fvofss. II. xxvi. 72 He wolde gladlye 

se conseytes and fantesies at his table, @ 1554 Ruopes ‘BE. 
Nurture in Babees Bk, 68 If your Mayster will haue any 
conceites after dinner, as appels, Nuts, or creame, rg8z 
Munpay in Hard. Afisc. (Malh,) 11, 182 The. .last is some- 
time cheese, sometime preserued conceites. 1608 ARMIN 
Nest Ninn. (1842) 21 Mingling a conceit with butter. 

ce. Of a person: An oddity. Se. 

2878 W. Mitter Wonderfi’ Wean in Whistle-Binkie U1, 
317 (Supp.), He was sic a conceit—sic an ancient-like wean, 

IV. +10. Conception of offspring. Obs, 

1589 Pasguil's Ret. Diij, The myncing Damefs] conceipt 
was so quick, that shee caught a childe whilst her husbande 
was from her, {Perhaps only a pun.] . 

+11. A (morbid) affection or seizure of the 
body or mind : see ConcEIVE v. 5; esp. in phrase 
To take a concetpi: to become affected, to sicken, 


etc. 

1568 R. Grarton Chron, Hen. 1V, 11. 433 When newes of 
this ..was shewed to his father, he tooke such an inward 
conceipt, that it cost him his lyfe. 1603 Frorto Afontaigue 
1. iv. (1632) 469 The Conceipt of the stone .. hath .. so 
stopped my urine. 12622 Peacuam Compl. Gent, xi. (1634) 
ror He found the affection of the Pope so estranged from 
him, that hereupon hee tooke a conceipt and dyed. 

. 12. attrib. and Comd., as conceit-net (Sc.), 
a kind of fishing net fixed by poles and including 
a portion of a tidal river or bay. 

180s State, Leslie of Powis, etc. 78 (Jam.) Whether the 
féith-nets, and concelt-net, and yare-net, are stent-nets? 
— Ibid. x09 The conceit-net is thirty fathoms in length, 
and two and one-half fathoms in depth, 

Conceit (kgns7‘t), v. Forms: [f. 
Conorit sb.] . 

+1. tvans. To take into the mind, apprehend, 
form a conception or notion of (some objective 
fact). Obs. Cf. ConcervE 8, 9. 

1557 Ear. Surewspury in Lodge Jilustr. Brit. Hist. 
(2792) I. 285 The Scotts begyne allredye to conceyte a brute 
of an armye, 1589 Greene Menaph, (Arb.) 24 Thou .. 
conceiptist the Astronomicall motions of the heavens, 
1893— Vision Wks. (1882) X11. 197 Yet I could not but 
conceit it hardly, and so in a discontented humor I sat me 
down vpon my bed-side. rg97 Danie. Civ. Wares 3. lx, 
And to the king the whole discourse relate: who not con- 
ceipting it as it wastold, etc. x60r Suaxs. 727. C, 1. iii. 162 
Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, You haue 
right well conceited. 1602 Marston Aut. § Mel. fnduct,, 
A part .. which I have neither able apprehension to con- 
ceipt, nor.what I conceipt gratious abilitie to utter. 

2. To imagine, fancy, think, Cf. ConogIvE 11. 

1600 Heywoop 2nd Pt, Edw, 1V, Wks. 1874 I. 1531 How 
can ye once conceit so base a thing? 1633 G, Herpert 
Temple, Fatth ii, 1 did conceit a most delicious feast. 
165-60 Stantey Hist, Philos, (1701) 556/1 Body is under- 
stood by conceiting a certain vast heap of Magnitude. 
1847. De Quincey Conversation Wks. X1V. 167 Whatever 
France may conceit of herself. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, 
Word-bk., ‘Mother ;. think 1 shall ‘ave ’em [measles]? 
Dunia yo’ go to consait ’em; think nuthin’ about it’. ~ 


see prec. 


CONCEITED. 


b. with obj. and infin, complement. Now only 
in 40 conceit oneself (to be) something. 

x601 Swans. Ful, C. 111. i. 192 One of two bad wayes you 
must conceit me, Either a coward, or a Platterer. 1626 
R. Bernaro [ste of Alan (1627) 141 He having conceited 
himselfe to be free. 1658 W. Burton Jtin. Anton. 188 
Antiquity conceited this Sea most dangerous. 1695 Tryon 
Dreams & Vis. vi. 85 Things which they conceit to be 
Innocent and Indiferent. 1728 Pore Dunc. mt. 184 note, 
Let not this name. .be conceited to mean the learned Olaus 
Wormius. 1816 Soutney in Q. Xev. 337 Alfieri began to 
conceit himself see Be poet, 1878 Seerey Stein ILI. 565 
Conceiting himself to be made of better clay than other men. 

e. with 067. clause. Now chiefly dial. 

2606 G. Wloopcocre]) tr. Hist. Jostine 4b. 3611 Bice 
Transi. Pref. 1 Vf any man conceit that this is the lot and 
portion of the meane sort onely. 1642 Prains Prof. Bh. i. 
$37.17, I conceit such grant is good. 1684 Bunyan Piler. 
11. 141, I conceited he should not kill me. 1772 Priestiry 
dast, Relig. (1782) I. 322 Arts of sorcery which they conceit 
that he learned in Egypt, 2823 De Quincey Aiug of 
Hayti Wks. XII. 68 Never conceit that I shall lend any 
the more countenance. .to your connection, [1876 Whithy 
Gloss,, ‘1 consate you'll be frae Lunnun', 1877 in Holder- 
ness Gloss, 1878 Cunbrid, Gloss., ‘1 consate you're a 
stranger here-away’. 1882 Leicestersh. Word-bk., ‘Ah 
consate it war’, ie. Lthink it was.) 

+8. dutx. To form a conception, think, conceive. 
Const. of (on), seebord. clause. ? Obs. 

1599 Warn. Faire Wom. 1. 58x You shall do me wrong If 
otherwise you do conceit of me. x6oxr R. Jounson Aisgi. 
§ Comme. 166 The Italians conceiting marueilous highly 
of themselues. 1604 Suaxs. O#/, 11 ill, 149 One, that so 
imperfectly conceits [Qg. conjects]. 16241. Apams Devil's 
Banquet 308 So Hierome conceiteth on those words. 1667 
E. Coampertayne S¢. Gt. Brit, 1. ut. x. (1743) 256 The sword 
of St. Paul, not the dagger of William Watwarth, as some 
have conceited. 1669 Gare Crt. Gendiles 1. 1. viii. 126 The 
Laurel was .. that with which, they conceited, he crowned 
his head. 1828 Scott /, Af, Perth xvi, Another strain of 
minstrelsy, and, as the Bonnet-maker conceited, one which 
approached much nearer. . : 

4. trans. To fill or inspire with a conceit or fancy. 

1587 Greene Euphucs Wks, (1882) V1.233 Whose dreames 
were but sweete slumbers conceipted by imagination of the 
beauty of his Polixena. 159° — Ori. Fur, Wks. (1861) 96 
To plague the Palatine with jealousy, And to conceit him 
with some deep extreme. 1876 Biackte Sones Relig. & L. 
227 Pert witlings fling crude fancies round As wanton whim 
conceits them. ; 

b. ref. (cf. self-concett). 

1809 J. Beack tr. Schlegel’s Lect. Dram. Art & Lit. iii. 
(1876) 50 Conceiting themselves that they have far surpassed 
the ancients. 1829 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1853) 21 We 
. conceit ourselves that we contemplate absolute existence. 
1873 F. Hatt Mod. English 18 ‘Vo conceit ourselves that 
our progeny will be satisfied with our English. 

5. To have a good conceit of, to take a fancy to, 
‘fancy’. Now dial. 

1389 Greene Tudlics Love Wks, 1882 VII. 154 [Lentulus] 
both ‘conceited the methode, and allowed of the manner, 
x60z Warner Alb, Eng. 1x. xliv. (1612) 209 Yea that con- 
ceit such Poemes as more learned not conceauc, Reade not 
the rest. 1706 De For Jaze Div, Introd. 2 The strong un- 
bounded Lust of Sov’reign Rule, Makes him conceit the 
Prince, forget the Fool, 1786 Mrs. Bennett Juv. /udiscr, 
iii. 107, I should never conceit a dress that had not afforded 
the poor devils a few yards for themselves. 1830 Lama 
Pawnubroker'’s D. in Blackw. XXVI. 97. That gentle- 
woman might conceit a favourite chemise that had descended 
to her. 1832 Miss Mrrrorp Village Ser. v. (2863) 365, I 
shali never conceit the sight of a perch again. 2876 Aifd- 
Yorksh. Gloss., 1 can't consate that man’s face, somehow ', 

+6. To conceive as a purpose or design ; = Con- 
CEIVE 7. Obs. 

1603 Knotes Hist. Turks (1621) 139 Othoman .. began 
now..to conceit greater matters, for the further increase of 
his honor. 16xq Cornwatuis in Gutch Coll, Cur. I. 166 
What I had conceited to s) in Parliament. 1638 Hev- 
woop IVise [om 11. 1. Wks. 1874 V. 297, I have conceited, 
to have Luce married to this blunt Gentleman, 

+7. To conceive (hope, a liking, ete.) ; =Con- 
CEIVE 6. Obs. 

ax64gx Secr, Men. Earl of Leicester gag Rib I con- 
ceited hope that he might..become in time an honorable ., 
neighbour, 

Hence Concei‘ting vbi. sb. 

164 Mitton Ch. Discéfi. 1 From her perverse concciting 
of God and holy things, she had failen to belicve no God at 
all. 1644 Dicsy Vai, Bodies i. (1658) 3 Our unwary con- 
ceiting that things are in their own natures after the same 
fashion as we consider them in our understanding, 

Conceited (kgns?téd), p/. a. [f. Conogrr sd. 
and v,+-ED.] I. Chiefly from the sd, 

+1. Ofa person; a Having a conceit, concep- 
tion, intelligence, wit, a mind (of such a kind). Ods. 

1sqz Upatt Zvasnt, Apopk. p. xxvi, Meric conccipted, 
xs94 Martowe & Nasue Dido m1, O dull conceited Dido ! 
3sg8 Barret Theor. Warres 1.i.6 Your thirde quicke con- 
ceipted man, 1647 Lituy Chr. Asérol, clxxix. 752 Humane, 
rationall, and pleasantly conceited. 

+b. Having a good ‘conceit’: intelligent, in- 
genious, clever : said of persons and their works. 

rg93 Sans. Lucr. 1371 Cloud-kissing Ilion .. Which the 

conceipted Painter drew so prowd. 18094 Prat Yewell-ho., 
Sorts of Soyle 33 Obseruations., such as I haue partely 
drawne from conceipted wits. " . 

+e. Clever, witty, amusing: said of persons 
and their words or writings. Ods. 

198 B. Jonson Zz, Man i Hum. im. ii, You are cons 
ceited, Sir. 16053 Campen Rem. (1637) 403 A few conceited 
merry and laughing Epitaphes. 21622 Burton Anat. Afel, 
it, ii. unr, (1651) 259 The Egyptians .. are commended to be 
+ aconceited merry Nation. 1649 Lo. Hersert Hen. VILL, 
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an. 1534 The pleasure he had in his conceited and me: 


language. 168: W. Rosertson Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 365- 


Conceited or witty, Zepidus. A 

2. Having an opinion, opinioned, of opinion ; 
esp. having an opinion of such a kind ; -minded, 
-affected, -disposed. (Cf. Coxorrt v. 4.) Now dial. 

1587 Fresunc Contz. Holinshed U1, 1552/2 Wherewith he 
could not but be tlic conceipted. 1605 VERSTEGAN 
Dec. Intell, i, (1628) 6 The first language .. whereof divers 
haue bin diuersely conceited. 1649 Setpen Laws Eng. 1. 
lxiii. (739) 128 The people [were] well-conceited of the 
King’s aims, 1662 H. Srusse Jad. Nectar. ii. 10 Very un- 
pleasant to taste, if they be not very well conceited thereof. 

Evetyn Ponrona (1729) 96 They are strongly conceited, 

that this addition .. doth... meliorate their cider, a 1677 

Barrow Sez. (1683) I. ii. 27 To be well conceited, and 

well affected toward his Maker. 1897 Peacock NM. W. 

Lincolush. Gloss., ‘Vm consated he'll kill his sen’ wi’ drink’, 

+t b. Possessed with a good opinion of; = zweld- 
concezted in prec. Obs. 

1624 Cart, Situ Virginia 1. p08 our Chirurgians they 
were so conceited that they beleeued any Plaister would 
heale any hurt. 1669 Woripce Syst. Agric. (1681) 38 So 
much conceited of a Novelty. 1683 tr. Lrasmus' Aloriac 
Enc. 45 Be yourself thoroughly conceited of your deserts. 
1734 tr. Roltin’s Anc. Hist, (4827) 1. 1. 245 This proud 
nation fondly conceited of its antiquity. 

+e. Well disposed, favourably minded, /o. Obs, 

1618 Latnam 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 14 Many men... will 
hardly be perswaded to be thereto conceited. 

8. Having an overweening opinion of oneself, or 
one’s own qualities, etc. ; vain. Orig. se/f-conceited. 
(The principal existing sense.) 

(1597 Tuynne_in Aninadz, (1865) Introd. 99 The selfe 
conceyted Mr. Savile, provoste of Eatone. 1751 SmouLetr 
Per. Pic. (1779) IT, Ixix, 240 Assuming the air of a seif-con- 
ceited dupe.] © x608-11 Be. Hate Afedit. & Vows Wks. 1837 
VIII, 27 A conceited man must be a foole, for that over- 
weening opinion he hath of himselfe, excludes all oppor- 
tunity of purchasing knowledge. 1707 Hearne Collect. 5 
May II. rx He is one of the conceitedest men living. xzz0 
Lapy M. W. Monstacue Zeéé. Ixvii. rrr A talking, im- 
pertinent, vain, and conceited creature, 1870 Emerson 
Soc. & Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) 111, 95 One of those con- 
ceited prigs who value nature only as it feeds..them. 1872 
Darwin Emotions xiii. 331 The conceited are rarely shy; 
for they value themselves much too highly to expect depre- 
ciation. 

b. Const. of (+ 2) oneself, one's own qualities. 

1618 E. Exton Expos. Romans vii, (1622) 190 They are 
highly conceited of themselucs. 3 tr. Rollin's Ane. 
Hist. (1827) II. 81 Conceited of his own talents. 1736 
Butter cual, 1. vi. 131 Highly conceited in his superior 
knowledge. 1876 J. H. Newman //¢st. Sk, 1. 1, iv. 203 The 
less 2 man knows, the more conceited he is of his proficiency. 

4. Fanciful, fantastical, whimsical. Now only 
dial, =F ull of notions, fastidious, 

1609 Suaxs, (#/t/c), Troylus and Cresseid .. with the con- 
ceited wooing of Pandarus Prince of Licia. 7649 Micton 
Eikon. Pref. (851) 332 The conceited portraiture before his 
Book ..sett there to catch fools. 168 W. Rosrrtson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 365 Conceited or fantastical, zxeptus. 
1699 BentLey Phad, 263 "Tis a conceited word of the Poet’s 
making. 1855 Whitby Gloss., A consated body, a person 
given to foolish or nervous notions. 1864 Vorksk. dial., 
Kirkoy (from correspt.), She was always very conceited 
over her food. The cows are that conceited they will not 
drink after the others. : 

+ b. Fancifully dressed or attired. Ods. 

e875 G. Harviy Letier-dh. (Camden Soc.) 98 Delicate in 
specche, qweynte in araye, conceitid in all poyntes. x9: 
S. Epwarpes in Shaks. Cont, Praise 17 Stately troupes rich 
conceited. 

II. From the vé. 

5. Conceived, devised. arch. 

1598 Syivester Die Baréas 1. i. (1641) 3/1 Some fantastick 
fore-conceited Plot. 1884 Symonps Saks, Predecess. xiii. 
523 Some of the pictures in this play are daintily conceited. 

+b. Imagined, fancied; imaginary. Ods. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry u. iv. (1660) 56 A portion thereof, 
distinguished..only by a conceited line of partition, never 
heretofore heard of, 1665 J. Wenn Stone-Heng (1725) 
2zo His conceited Building of Stonc-Heng by the Danes. 
1667 Wrave. Saint Indeed (1754) 58 A guilty conscience is 
more terrified with conceited dangers, than a pure conscience 
is with real ones, 1703 Quick Dec. Wife's Sister 27 Ima- 
ginary and conceited Expedicnts, | i 

+6. Ingeniously devised ; ingenious. Ods. 

1894 Prat Yewel-ho. Title, Diuerse new and conceited 
Experiments. /éid. Div. New Exper. 5 In my conceyted 
booke of gardening, 

7. Fancifully made; ‘ fancy’. Ods. . 

r615 Marknan Lug. Housezw, 1. ii. (1668) 8 Banqueting 
fruit and conceited dishes. 1644 Eveiyn Diary (1827) I. 170 
A conceyted chayre to sleep in with the legs stretcht out. 
1682 Wiherter Journ. Greece 1. 74 A conceited Chariot, 
or, to tell the trath, a Cart. 

Conceitedly, adv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] Ina 
conceited manner. . 

+1, Cleverly, wittily, ingeniously. Ods. 

x606 Hotuanp Suefou. 21 Cicero most pleasantly and 
conceitedly (said). 1607 Torsent Sevfents (1608) 653 A 
witty check..conceitedly to rebuke and hit in the teeth 
those shrewd women. i. re 

2. Fancifully, whimsically ; in the manner of a 


conceit. ‘arch. ‘ ; . 

xg88 J, Harvey Disc. Probicme 129 Conceitedly and 
phantastically devised. .x612 Drayton Poly-o/b. iii. Notes 
53 Sir Philip Sidney, to fit his Sonnet. .conceitedly addes 
a froward, but chast, Lady for the seuenth. 1635 Witner 
Emblems'To Rdr, Bookes conceitedly composed. 1827 2. 
Rev, XXXV. 411 Horne Tooke's -. work, so happily 
denominated Exea Irepoevra, and so conceitedly ‘ Diver- 
sions of Purley’. : 


| conceived or understood. (Hence in Joinson.] 


CONCHIVABLENESS. 


3. In a conceited or self-satisfied’ manner. 

x60z Warner 4/5. Eng. 1x, xlvi. (x612) 216 Martialists in 
Discipline,.the auncient vse, conceitedly, doe bar. x670 in 
Phenix (2721) 1. 364 The conceitedly-learned Mayor. 1795 
Phantoms of Cloisters I. 170, ‘¥ mean’, said he, con- 
ceitedly, ‘when you'll have the- honour of being Lady 
Aberton’, 1867 CartyLe Reamii. (1881) II. 8 Thoroughly 
insignificant, conceitedly harmless, ; - 

Concei'teduess. [f as prec. +.-NESS.] 

+1. Clevemess, intelligence; wit. Ods. + ° - 

1603 Frorto Afontaigue 11. xii. (1632) 271 This conceited. * 
nesse which we call reason. 1691 Woon 4th. Oxon.. IL. 
537 ‘The forwardness. .and conceitedness of the Youth. 

+2. Fancifulness ; imagination. Ods. 

1669 Wooptizap St. Teresa u, i. 4 All proceeded from 
conceitedness and fancy. 1708T. Sauruin Hearue’s Collect. 
24 July II, r2x, I. .pityed his weaknes and conceitednes, 

3. Self-conceit. ~ 

r601 Dext Pathw. Heaven 311 Wee.see, what a wide 
gate into Hell, concoitednesse is. 1665 Perrys Di 
23 Oct., I] am troubled with the much talk and conceited- 
ness of Mrs. Williams. x7qz Ricttannsox Pamela I. 157 
Were Conceitedness, Vanity, and Pride, to take hold of 
my frail Heart! 1816 J. Scorr Vis. Paris 160 This prag- 
matica! conceitedness, which converts courtesy into insult. 

+Conceiter. Obs. [f. Concerr v. + -ER 1] 

1. One who conceits or is fond of; a fancier. 

1589 Greene Avexaphon (Arb.) 23 The Dolphines (the 
sweete conceipters of Musicke) fetcht their carreers on the 
waves. 1598 Barret Zheor. Warres 1. i. § Thus much.. 
to our inueterate conceiters of bowes and blacke billes. 

2. One who conceives or imagines; an inventor. 

1718 Be. Hurcuixson Witchcrafé Ded. 11 Chimerical 
Conceiters, and Coiners of Fables. 

+ Conceitful, 2. Ods. [f. Concerr sb. +-F0L.] 
Full of ‘conceit’; clever, witty ; imaginative. 

1594 (¢é¢/e), Diana ; or, the excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
H. Cfonstable}. ¢xs95 J. Dickenson Sheph. Compl. (1878) 
14 Whose golden lines are mongst conceitfull men, Esteem’d 
as doth his labours best behooue. x607 SyLvester Dit 
Bartas 1. iv. 1 (1641) 202 O richest Arras, artificial 
wrought With liveliest colours of conceipt-full Thought. 

Concei‘tist. [f. Concert sd. +-1st.] A framer 
of conceits ; an inventor. 

3628 Fertuan Resolves 1. 160 As a conceitest, it hath 
laid on so many colours, that the counterfeit is more various 
than the patterne. 

+ Concei‘tive, ¢. Obs. rave—1. Given to utter- 


ing conceits ; witty, arch. 

snes North Plutarch 189 One of the Ptolomecs was 
called Lamyros : to say, conceitive. 

Concei'tless, a. [f. Concrsr sd.+ -LESs.] 
Void of conceit; +thoughtless ; + without concep- 
tion or apprehension. 

1591 Snaxs. Tivo Gent. 1. ii. 96 Think’st thou I am so 
shallow, so conceitlesse, To be seduced by thy flattery. 
1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. 1772 IIL. 29 He con- 
ceitlesse was, he nat knew to what place he was bent. 

Conceity (kpnsF'ti), a. Chiefly Sc. [see -¥.] 
Full of conceit: ‘{ ingenious, witty, fantastic (ods.) ; 
abounding in conceits, or in self-conceit. : 

1606 Bieste Kirkburiall vi.(Jam.}, The conceaty resolu- 
tion of Theodore in answer to the tyrant Lysimachus. 
1675 J. Duruam Ten Commandm. To Rdr. Dija (Jam.), 
Overcostly, curious, vain, and conceaty dressing and deck- 
ing of the body. 1822 Gact Steamboat 339 (Jam.)* He's. .2 
wee conceity of himsel’, 1868 J. H. Srirtuxe in MV. Brit. 
Rev, XLIX. 366 (Browning’s] ‘In a Gondola’. .is soft and 
boneless somehow..and, so to speak, conceity. 873 W. 
Carteton Over the Hills, She was quite conceity, : 

Conceivability (kgastvabiliti).. [f next + 
-Iry.] Quality or condition of being conceivable. 

1825 Coteriwes ids Rofl. 97 The idea of the former is 
necessary to the conceivabifity of the latter, 1859 E, Darwin 
in D's Life § Lett. (1887) 11, 234 Beyond all probability 
or conceivability. ¥ a 

Conceivable (kgnsivab'l), d. Also 6-7 con- 
ceivenble. [f. CoNoEtvE v. + -ABLE.] 

+1. That can be received or taken in, Obs, (Cf. . 
CoNnoztve 5, cai 1587.) : 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (569) it That..we 
might finde therein apt and conceiveable foode. se 

2. That can be conceived, imagined, or thought 
of; imaginable, asp pceniaes 

Often (like zaginaéle) sn emphatic equivalent for ‘just 
credible’, ‘at all’ credible" (of statements, etc.); also used 
to strengthen a//, any, etc, in the sense * all or any that can 
be even imagined or thought of '; cf. ‘any sorted thing’. 

3646 Sir ‘T. Browne Psentd, ZZ, ut. xxi x57 That he ree 
mained ignorant of this account it is not easily conceivable, 
x656 tr. Hobbes’ Elent. Philos. (2839) 81 Such'things as have 
some conceivable cause. 1802 Patey Nat. Theol, xxvii. 
(x8rg) 48x A particle ... minnter than all assignable, all con- 
ceivable dimension. 188 Mansgu Bampton Leed, il, (ed. 4) 

2 Consciousness .. is only conceivable asarelation, 1867 

PREEMAN JVorut. Cong, (1876) I. vi. 450 It is just conceivable 
that. Duncan refused homage to Cut. 1879 MeCantiy 
Own Times IL. xxviii. 327 He never seemed to have & 
moment’s doubt on any conceivable question. 

“Db. as sb. A conceivable thing. cae 

“1659 H. More Zamort, Sorld (1662) 61 These are the first 
conceivables in’Matter. 1865 Mitt Zxam. Hamilton 64 
Inconceivables_ are incessantly becoming Conceivables as 
our experience becomes enlarged. . 


Concei-vableness. [f. prec: +-NESs.] Quality 
of being conceivable. - : 

1731 Bauxy, Conceivableness, the being sapalle 6 i 
i 1877 E. 
R, Conner Bas. Faith iy. 146 Are we, then, to deny not 
only the conceivableness but the existence of the Absolute? 


~~ 


CONCEIVABLY. 


, Conceivably (kpnsrvabli), adv. [f.as prec. + 
-L¥2,] In a conceivable manner: as may be 
imagined or supposed ; imaginably, possibly. 

1625 Be. Mountacu 444. Caesar 61 The first thing he.. 
possibly and conceiveably could doe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend, Ep. i. i. 4 Being truth it selfe (he cannot] con- 
-ceiveably admit the impossible society oferror. r84z Myers 
Cath, Th, ut. § 9. 33 The testimony of the best men.. may 
conceivably not be trustworthy. 

Conceive (kgnsiv),v. Forms: 3-4 conseiue, 

*-saiue, (3 ?-ciue), 3-6 -ceue, 3-7 -ceiue, -ceyue, 4 
-sayfe, -saywe, (Sc.} -saf, 4-5 -seyue, -sayue, 4-6 
“SaUe, 5 -cayue, -sawe, 6-7 -ceaue, 7 -ceave, 7— 
conceive. [a. OF. concev-eir, -oir, (stressed stem 
“concet-v-) :—L. concipive, f. con- altogether + capéire 
to take. The F. form of the word is assimilated 
to yerbs in -22, while other Romanic langs, have 
-ére, fre: cf. Pr. concebre, Sp. concebir, Tt, concépere 
and -cepére. Nearly all the senses found in Fr. 
and Eng. were already developed in L., where the 
ptimary notion was app. ‘to take effectively, take 
to oneself, take in and hold’. The development is 
.thus partly parallel to that of Carcu (esp. in 
branches VII, VIII), which word may be substi- 
tuted for conce/ve in some uses. ] : 
I. To conceive seed or offspring: with exten- 
sions of this sense. 
1. trans. Of a female: To receive (seed) in the 


‘womb ; to become pregnant with (young). 

(Cf. Catcu v. 29-32, and quot. under Concetr sé, 10.) 

@1300 Cursor M, 20822 (Cott.) pis leuedi .. Conceiued 
thoru hali_gast Pat blisful child. ¢x400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) xv. 66 Scho was chosen .. for to consayfe Ihesu 
Criste and for to bere him. xg26 Piler. Perf, (W. de 
W. 1532) 36b, Suche a woman shall conceyue a man chylde 
at suche a tyme. 1548 Raynotp Dyrth Alankynde 14 
“When the seede is conceauyd in at this gate or porte. 1599 
Suaks, Afuch Adot, i, 240 That a woman conceived me, 
T thanke her : that she brought mee vp, I likewise giue her 
most humble thankes, 1611 Brsre fed. xi. 12 ‘Through 
faith also Sara her selife receiued strength to conceiue 
seede, 31667 Micron P. LZ. u. 766 My womb conceiv'd A 
“growing burden. 1709 Sreete & Avp. 7atler No. 90 ? 2 
She conceived a Child by him. 1880 Murrteap tr, Gaius 
t. § 64 Those (children] whom a woman has conceived in 
promiscuous intercourse. : 

b. pass. To be created or formed in the womb ; 
to be engendered. (Sometimes not regarded as the 
action of the mother, esp. in expressions originat- 
ing in the Eng. version of the Creed.) 

@ 1300 Cursor MM, 24976 (Gitt.), I trou..in iesu crist.. 
conseiued of pe-hali gast, born of be uirgine mari. 1340 
‘HamPoré Pr. Cousc. 446 He was consayved synfully With- 
in his awen moder body. ¢xqoo0 Destr. Tray 12758 
Agamynon.. hade a gay sone, Consayuit of Clunestra. 
c1485 Digdy Myst, (1882) m1. 1759 Pe chyld..wyche was 
conseyvyd on me be ryht! xs09 Paternoster, etc. Ailij, 
Ihesu cryste his oonly sone..the whiche is conceyued of 
the holy goost, borne of Mary the mayde. 1607 ‘TorseLL 
Serpents (2653) 740 The female bringeth forth Egges, which 
she committeth to the earth. . The young ones are conceived 
of themselves by the help of the Sun. 1860 Hoox Lives 
Adps. I. ii. 57 He preached the Lord Jesus Christ, who .. 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost. ‘ 

+e. loosely, ‘To cause to be conceived, to beget. 

1642 RoGers Naaman 439 Whom God hath by his Spirit 
conceived in the wombe of the Church, 


2. int. To become pregnant. 

@1300 Cursor 4. 10878 (Cott.) Womman’ bat neuer 
neghed man, Conceiue hu sal sco? did, 10897 (Gétt.) 
‘Scho has conceyuyd of hir husband. ¢ 1325 Afetr. Hom. 72 
‘Ar scho had talde thurght whatkyne chaunce Scho con- 
saywed, and thurgh whame, 1382 Wycur Luke i. 31 Thou 
‘schalt conséyue in the wombe, and schalt bere a sone. 
cx460 Emare 479 The lady..Conceyved and wente with 
chylde. 16rz Brine Gen, xxx. 38 And the flockes con- 
ceiued before the rods.” 1654 R. Coprincton tr. Hist. [use 
tine 241 Laodice .. did seem in her sleep to have conceived 
with child by Apollo. 1706 Puivurrs (ed. Kersey), Cast. 
‘ceive, to be with Child, or to breed, x785 Anat. Dial, 
(ed. 2) 354 The embryo is a name given to what a woman 
has conceived with, 1834 Goop Study Afed. (ed. 4) II. g5x 
If she conceive again. 

«+3. pass. To be made pregnant ; to become or 
be pregnant, or with child. Ods. 

. 4475 Caxton Fason 64b, Many of them were conceyued 
with their seed. 1963-87 Foxe A. § A. (2396) 1341/1 The 
Queene was conceived and quicke with child. 1584 R. 
Scor Discov. Witcher. x. ii, 143 With Marie his wife, after 
she- was conceived by the Holie-ghost. xg94 Marrows, 
etc. Dido t, 106 Till that a princess-priest, Conceiv'’d by 
Mars, Shall yield to dlenltya double birth. 1646 E. Fisher 
Mod, Divinity (ed, 2) 152 A woman that is conceived with 
childe must not suffer death because of the childe that is 
within her. a. the 

Jig. 1894 Martowe, etc. Dido 1, 125 Had not the heauens, 
conceived with hell-born clouds, Veiled his..glory. 

_ 4. fig. In. the following there is perh. conscious 
reference to senses 2 and 1b ‘to be engendered, 
bred’, respectively.: 

1393 Gower Con/.- II. 87 This minerall [philosopher's 
stone} Transformeth all the firste kinde, And maketh hem 
able to conceive Through his vertue, and receive .. Of 
golde and silver the nature. Jéid. III. 106 The state of 
realmes and of kinges In time of pees, in time of werre, It 
is conceived of the sterre. 


. 5. trans. To take on (any state or condition: 

e. g. fire, nioisture, disease, putrefaction, or the like). 

Sea ns notion appears to have been‘ catch’, 
on. Ii. 1 
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from without, sometimes ‘breed’ within; but 
frequently both may have been present. Ods. Cf. 


CarcH v. 33, 345 44- : : 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 250 Wherof his lord .. A siknesse 
ae Conceived hath of dedly sorwe. 1587 Goupinc De 
Mornay v. 5t The Plant conceiueth moisture in itself, 
which springeth foorth into bud, from bud into flower, and 
from flower into fruit. x6zz G. HakewiL. David's Vow 
xx9 They are .. composed of flax or tinder, apt to conceiue 
fire, #1636 Hates Gold. Ret, (1688) 362 Having made a 
mixture of nitre and sulphur, by chance it conceived fire 
and went off with incredible celerity and noise. 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. v1. 235 Meats of herbs and fruits 
quickly conceive putrefaction. ~ r698 tr. Colbaich's New Lt. 
Chirurg. put out 63 Dipping your Finger in it [Spirit], and 
touching it with the Flame of a Candle ..it immediately 
conceives Flame. 1756 C. Lucas £ss, Waters I. 84 The 
lightest waters most readily conceive igneous motion. 

II. To take into, or form in, the mind. 

6. To take or admit into the mind; to become 
affected or possessed with. Still used with perma- 
nent states, e.g. prejudice, liking, dislike ; with tem- 
porary slates, as sorrow, joy, obs, or arch. (Cf. 
CATCH v. 32.) 

Sometimes the notion of dreed appears to be present. 

@1340 Hamroie Psalter vii.15 He hais consayued sorow. 
1477 Harv Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 19 Lyf in this worlde is 
so shorte that ther ought none conceyue hate nor wil harme 
toother, 1876 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 307 By the reports that 
I heere of you, I conceive good hope of your doings. 1596 
T. DanetT tr. Comines 357 The naturall griefe that women 
vse to conceiue in such cases. 1660 Bf, Hall's Rent. Wks., 
Life 3 Whereat she began to conceive an unspeakable joy. 
19754 Suertock Disc. (1759) 1. iii. 129 The Prejudices which 
Men are apt to conceive against the Gospel. 1802 Mar. 
EpcewortH Aforal 7. (1816) I. i. 5 He had conceived a 
dislike .. for this lady. 187x Smives Chavac. iti. (1876) 68 
One of the bigger boys. .conceiving a friendship for Martyn. 
1890 Dict. Nat. Biog. XX1V. 149 Romney..almost at once 
conceived for her a passion of the best and purest kind. 

+b. To form and entertain (an opinion). Ods. 

c1380 Wretir Sed. Vhs, 111. 358 We wolen seie opinli pe 
sentence pat we conseyven. 1577 Hanmer Axc. Eccl. Hist. 
(x6r9) 383 The. .singular opinion of godlines they conceived 
of him, 1586 ‘Tuynne in Holinshed 11. 457/2 The opinion 
which I conceiue of some of the Scotish writers. 1652 
Hosses Leviath, 1. xii. 54 Of whom they have once con- 
ceived a good opinion. . . : 

7. To form (a purpose, design, etc.) in the mind ; 
to plan, devise, formulate in idea. 

1340 Ayenbd, 58 Pet hi my3ten his [=them]..uram be guode 
bet hi habeb y-conceyued wypdrajze, 1375 Barsour Bruce 
xx. 186 The hert..Quhar-in consauit wes that entent. 1382 
Wveutr Jsa, lix. 13 Wee conceyueden, and speeken of herte 
wrdysof lesing. 1534 ‘TinpaLe Acts v. 4 Howis it that thou 
hast conceaved this thinge in thyne herte? 1628 Hospes 
Thucyd. (1822) 79 Neither side conceived small matters but 
put their whole strength to the war. 1781 Cowrer £2:fost. 

x8 He first conceives, then perfects his design. 1883 

ROUDE Short Stud. IV. 1. x. r1x Orders were certainly 
conceived which were to be sent to the archbishop. ; 

b. To form or evolve the idea of (any creation 
of skill or genius). Cf. Conception. 

1896 Harincton Metam, Ajax Pref. (1814) 6 Draught or 
plot thereof ta be well conceived. r7rz Appison Sect. No. 
339 Pg The Thought of the Golden Coninaune [Milton P. Z. 
VU. 225] is conceived altogether in Homer's Spirit. 1794 
Sutiivan View Nat. 1, His system, though ill conceived 
and worse arranged. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed.2) V.4 The 
mind which conceived the Republic. 

8. To form a mental representation or idea of ; 
to form or have a conception or notion of; to 
think of, imagine, a, with si#zple ob/. 

ex340 Hamvore Prose Tr. 3 Nane swa swete joye may be 
consayuede. cxz400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 156 Many 
men trowez no3t bot pat at pai see..or bat bai may con- 
sayue with paire awen kyndely wittes. 1529 More Heresyes 
1. Wks. xx7/2 Wordes .. be but ymages representing the 
things that the writer or speaker conceiueth in his minde. 
1592 Davies Zmmort. Sout xxx, So when we God and 
Angels do conceive, And think of Truth. 1665 Granvitt 
Sceps. Sct. xiii, 7x When we would conceive a material 
object, our phancies present us with it’s Idea, 1667 Miron 
P. LZ, 1. 627 All monstrous, all prodigious things .. worse 
Then Fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d. 1766 
Gotpsm. Vic. 1. xv, It is easier to conceive than describe 
the complicated sensations, etc. 1865 Tytor Zarly Hist. 
Max. iv. 66 The deaf-mute seems to conceive general ideas. 
1888 Fewish O. Rev. 1.55 The Rabbis could not conceive 
such a monstrosity as atheistic orthodoxy. 

b. with 07. clazese, or crf. complement. 

2340 Hameote Pr. Conse. 6857 [fhe myght right consayve 
in mynde, How grysely a devel es. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 129 He can not _pryse nor conceyue what 
good thou doost tohym. 2578 Tuynne Let. in Animadz. 
(x865) Introd. 58, I cold not _conceve wherefore the same 
was spooken. 1660 Barrow £uclid 1. xxxv. Schol., If the 
side AB. .be conceived to be carried along Pependealariy 
thro’ the whole line BC. 1710 Appison Whig Exam. i. 
(Seager), As for the Nile, how Icarus and Phaeton came to 
be joined with it, I cannot conceive. 1875 H, Spencer 
First Prine 1. iit. § 19, 62 It may be said, ‘though we 
cannot directly know consciousness to be finite in duration 
‘ss yet we can very well conceive it to be so’. 

G. absol. or titr. 

x25 Watts Logie ut. iv. (1736) 327 This Habit of con- 
ceiving clearly, of judging justly, and of reasoning well. 
rg8s Reiw Jui. Powers 1. 1, Conceiving, imagining and 
apprehending are commonly used as synonymous. 


.d. intr. To conceive of: To form or have a 


con- 
ception of, think of, imagine. : 3 


1606.Br. Hatt Recoil, Treat. (1614) 73 Friends,.wWe con- 
ceive of them as others from our selves: But children we 
think of ..as.. peeces of our own bodies, 1623 Bincuam 


- CONCEIVE. 


Aeuophon 49 If any other man .. conceiue of a better course, 
let him speake, 1678 Bunyan Piler.t. 71 can better con- 
ceive of them with my Mind, then speak of them with my 
Tongue. 1834 Hr. Martineau Aorad 1. 72 It is scarcely 
posible to conceive of an arrangement more apt. 1871 

UsKIN Afunera P. Pref. (1880) 10 He cannot conceive 
of any quality of essential badness or goodness existing in 
pictures, 1881 Mattock Romance 19th Cent. 1. ii, She 
cannot patiently conceive of you as in relation to anything 
excepting herself, 

9. To grasp with the mind, ‘take in’; to appre- 
hend, understand, comprehend. Cf. Carou v. 35. 

a. a thing. arch, 

1362 Lanci. P. P2, A, 1x. 48, I haue no kynde knowyng, 
quod I, to conceyue Pi wordes. ¢1430 Syx Gener, (Roxb.) 
7046, I conceyve youre entent. rg09 Fisner Fun. Serie. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. 292 A redy wytte she had also to 
conceyue all thynges, etc. 397 Mortey /utrod, Mus. 3 
You haue .. well conceiued my meaning. 1660 Lf. Hall's 
Rem, IWks., Life 40 Vhe drift whereof, being not well con- 
ceived by some spirits, 1755 B. Martin Afag. Arts § Sc. 
1. 1. r2x All this I conceive perfectly well. 

+b. with 067. clause. Obs. 

€1330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 145 Whan Richard had 
conceyued pat Philip perto stode. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 
202 The kyng, conseyvyng weel that the Scottis were evir 
ontrewe. 1669 Sturmy AZariner’s Alag. v. 65 Therefore 
you easily conceive, that 3 pounds have but three quarters of 
the Metal. 1808 J. Wesster Nad. Phil. 134 It is conceived 
that bodies differently electrified will readily approach. 

e. To understand, take the meaning of (a person). 

1596 Spenser State /rel. Wks. (Globe) 666/2, 1 doe now 
conceave you. rsg98 Snaxs. Alerry W411. 250 Nay con- 
ceiue me, conceiue mee, (sweet Coz). 1633 G. Hernerr 
Temple, Ch. Porch xxii, Judge not the preacher .. If thou 
mislike him, thou conceiv'st him not. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat, 11. 1. (1765) 159 Explain your Question, for I do not 
well Conceive you. 1875 Jowetr P/afo(ed. 2) I11. 399 You 
have quite conceived me. 

+d. absol. Obs. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. [V, ut. ii. 124. 1605 Be. Hart Afedit. 
§ Vows 1. § 15 In the Schoole of nature, we must conceive, 
and then beleeve: In the Schoole of God, wee must first 
beleeve, and then wee shall conceive. 1620 Suans. Tesp. 
Iv. i. 50 P. Doe not approach ‘Till thou do’st heare me call. 
Ar. Well: I conceiue. 

+10. To perceive (by the senses), observe. Ods. 
rare. Cf, CATCH uv. 35. 

1385 Cnauccr L.G. WV. 1742 Lucrece, Tarquinius. .Con- 
seyvede hath hire beute & hyre cheere. ¢1490 Destr. Troy 
1230 Pe king consayuic his come. cxq50 Castle fd. Life 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1981 Cuthbert consayued his counte- 
nance, 

11, To take into one’s head, form an opinion, 
be of opinion; to fancy, imagine, think: also used 
as a modest way of expressing one’s opinion, or a 
depreciative way of characterizing the opinion of 
another. a. with sedord. clause (stating what is 
thought). 

1380 Wvctir Serum. Sel. Wks. I. 29 Pei conseyveden pat 
bi bis shulde Crist fully hele hym. 1455 Ducness Norrorx 
in Paston Lett. 1. 337 Wherein we conceyve your good will 
and diligence shal be right expedient. 1587 Let. in Lansd. 
ATS, 115, Art. 93 Wee conceave here wilbe travayle, 1659 
Hanmonp Ox /s. Pref., Those that conceive that it was a 
new hymne of Christ’s effusion, 279) Smeaton L£dystone 
L. § 100. I conceived it might probably be of some use. 
1859 MILL Liberty v. (1863) 57/1 He ought, I conceive, to 
be. .warned of the danger. | 

b. with of7. and zzfi2. (or equivalent) comzple- 
ment: To imagine, think (a thing to be so and so). 

x64x Hinve ¥ Bruen iv. 14 A speciall cause hereof I con- 

ceive to be this. 1647 Srricce Anglia Kediv. t. iv. (1854) 
23 The army..did not conceive themselves secure. 1752 
Jounson Rambl. No. 141 » 7 He that hopes to be conceived 
as awit in female assemblies. 2779 Sueripan Critic 1, ii, 
I dare say, now, you conceive half the very civil paragraphs 
.. you see to be written by the parties concerned. 1785 Reip 
Intell, Powers 1, i, When we would express our opinion 
modestly, instead of saying 'This is my opinion’ or ‘ This is 
my judgment’, .we say ‘I conceive it to be thus’, 1807 Pike 
Sources Mississ. 1. App. 57 Under whose special protection 
they conceive themselves to be. Jdid. m1. App. 54, I con- 
ceived it most proper to comply with the demand. 1872 
Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) LV. XQiii. 187 The great war- 
rior, who is thus conceived as being absent from England, 

+e. with 27/7. alone, by ellipsis of refl. pron. 

a166x Futter Worthies (1840) III. 327 He conceived by 

such helps to have added to his vigorous vivacity. 1708 
Swier Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 II. 1. 137 The dangers he 
conceives to foresee. ae 

d. with semple olj. (Usually by abbreviation.) 

3597. Hoonrr £ccl. Pod. v. Ixv. § 15 What the greatest 
part of men is commonly prone to conceive. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soult. wt. xxxii, To shaken off the bonds of pre- 
judice, Nor dote too much of that we have first conceiven. 
1660 ‘f. WittsFoRD Scales Commerce 182 Having fortified 
those best where he conceived most danger of being 
stormed, $ 

te. intr. To conceive well, ill, etc. of: to form 


2 good, bad, or other opinion of. Ods. 

1576 Fleaune Panop. Epist. 44 In whome..1 reposed such 
hope..and beganne also to conceive of him as well as heart 
could thinke. xs82 T. Watson Pass. Cent. Love Ep. Ded, 
(Arb.) 26 OF whome long since they had conceiued well, 
1605 CampEN Rez. (1637) 174 Neither let any conceive 
offensively if they are not here remembred, 1649 SELDEN 
Laws Eng. 1, x1. (1739) 6x, L am the rather induced to con- 
ceive charitably of those times, 2679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
iv. (t692) x22 Those -. conceive well of those Moral good 
thin; 

. Tit. In various senses, mostly after Latin. 
+12, -To take in, comprise, comprehend. Ods. 
c1380 Wretir Sef, Wks. IIT. 442 Pis preyere .. oe 


‘ 


CONCEIVED. 


-alle be gode pat a man shulde aske of God. a 2400-g0 
“Alexander 1837 A lettre clenly enclosyt pat consaued bees 
wordes, x48r Caxton JZyrr. 1 i. 7 God..may alle and 
conceyueth alle. 530 Parser, 299 Note that the masculyn 
gender conceyveth the femynine in this tonge lyke as it 
dothe in the latyn, as... // dafa en maniere de tribut cent 
thoreaux et cent vaches blancz, x4 Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
¢. 39, Hereditamentes, which .. shalbe conceiued and speci- 
fied in any .. bailiffesaccompte. x57z Dicces Pantovt 1. 
xxv. Hhj, This solide. .conceiueth two internalt spheres, 

+13. To institute (an action at law), Os. [L. 
concipere actionem.| Obs. 

1467 Ovd. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 382 An accion of dette 

to be conceyved after the custom of the seid cite, x485 
Act 1 Hen. VII, c 1 (Rufthead), If the same action had 
been conceived against them, 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
40a, This shall bee tryed in the shire wheare the playntyefe 
hathe conceyved hys action. 

14, To formulate, express in words or other form 3 
to couch. [Cf. L. concipere aliquid verbis.] 

1560 in Lodge /Uust. Brit. Hist. (1791) I. 334 Receaving 
from them the articles wch they said they wolde conceave. 
1603 Knoties Hist, Turks (1621) 7 Her oath was for the 
more assurance conceived into writing. 1614 SELDEN Titles 
Honor 1x Out of diuers inscriptions conceiued Deae 
Syriae and Dis Syris. jog Stryre Aznals ii. 56 They 
exhibited their articles conceived in the former session. 
x78x Gipson Decl. & F. UT. lvit. 403 His answer was con- 
ceived in the tone of insult and defiance. 1844 Lp. Broucnam 
Brit. Const. xix. § 1 (1862) 303 The laws... shall be con- 
ceived in terms plain, intelligible, and consistent. 

+b. (with mixture of 7.) To form and utter 
spontaneously (a prayer). Obs. (See CONCEIVED 2b.) 

1593 Ane. Bancrort Daung. Posit. 11. v. 8t The moderator 
.-conceiueth another praier. 1644 Br. Haut Recoll, Treat. 
772 Why is it more Idolatry..to worship God..by a prayer 
read or got by heart than by a praier conceived? 

+15. To take (an oath). [L. jeusjurandum con- 
cipere.| Obs.—} 

rg81 Lamparpe Liven. 1. x. (1602) 49 To appoint meet 
formes of religious attestations (or Oathes) for such Officers 
to take and conceiue. 

+16. +ef. ? To comport oneself. Oés, 

¢1300 K. Alis. 2204 How hent the gentil knyghtis, How 
they conceyved heom in fyghtis. 

Conceived (kgns7'vd, poet, -éd), ppt. a, [f. Con- 
CEIVE +-ED1] 

l. Of offspring: Brought into embryonic exist- 
ence in the womb; see CONCEIVE I, 

+b. Of a female: Pregnant; see CONCEIVE 3. 

2, Admitted into, or originated in, the mind; 
imagined, thought of, etc.: see the verb. 

1586 Maritowe 1s¢ Pt, Tamdurl, 1. i. 29 The cause of my 
conceived grief. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist, Elis. 1. 54 
This his conceived anger he manifestly discovered. 1643 
Mitton Divorce viii. (1851) 44 The conceived hope of gain- 
ing a soul. 1784 Coweer Zask 1. 603 This [dress] fits not 
nicely, that is ill conceived. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 1. iii. 
127 The conceived or conceivable reason, 

+b. Of prayer: Spontancous, ‘free’. Ods. 

1614 Be. Haut Recoll, Treat. 772 In a conceived prayer. 
1641 ‘Smectymnuus’ Axszw. ii, 11659) 11 Conceived prayer 
was in use in the Church of God before Liturgies. 164 
Vind, Smectymnuus xiii. 168 The freedom of conceived 

rayer. 1733 Neat //ist. Purit. 11. 388 Ministers had 
Been excommunicated. .for. .using conceived prayers before 
the afternoon Sermon. : 

+8. actively. Cf. well-read, plain-spoken. Obs. 

1594 _R. Carew tr, Huarte's Exam, Men's Wits (1616) 82 
The pleasant conceived man laugheth not at the ieastes 
which himselfe vitereth. 

Concei'vement. vare. [f. CONCEIVE + -MENT.] 
= CONCEPTION. 

161x Heywoop Gold. Age mt. Wks. 1874 III. 40 Robbe 
me of the true ability Of my direct conceiuements. 1728 
R. Morris Zss, Auct, Archit. 89 To give you an intelli- 
Sble Conceivement of the Value of Antiquity. 1849 Tart’s 

fag. XVI, 99 His mind’s conceivement lives. 

Conceiver (kgns?var). [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who conceives: +a. One who understands or 
grasps with the mind (ods.) ; b, One who designs 
or originates in the mind. 

1g81 Mutcastar Péditions iv. (1887) 20 The meane con- 


ceiuer, in_some a of bodie, is the best continuer, 
2646 Sin T, Browne Psend. £. 340 Hereof.. pious Alle- 


gories be made by wiser conceivers. 1665 GLANVILL Scepsis 
Se. xxvii, Meer sensible conceivers. 2862 Cram Lng, 
Lit... 564 The conceiver, and creator of the character. 

Conceiving (kgns?-vin), vd/. sd. [fas prec. + 
-Inal,] The action of Concxivz u. 3 conception. 

1, =Conogrtion 1; see CoNOEIVE 1, 2. 

@1340 Hamroe Psalter 523 Our lady seynt Mary, aftur 
«+ Pe conceyuyng of goddis sun, 1382 WycLir Gen. iii. 16, 
I shal multiply thi myseres & thi conceyvyngis. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Lug. 1, (2§20) 27b/x The 6 moneth from 
the conceyvynge of John Baptyste. 1548 Raynotp Byrth 
Mankynde 11 The lytell bolke or quantite of the sayd secede, 
at his fyrst conceyuyng into the womans mother. 1645 
Ussner Body Div. (1647) 83, The Father. conceiveth of 
himself, and in himself; and his conceiving is a begetting. 

2. =Conogrtion §; see ConcELVE 6-11. . 

1570 Dee Math, Pref. 5 Led vpward, by degrees... toward 
the conceiuyng of Numbers, 1617 Hruron Wks. II. 270 
To avile vs in our owne conceyuing. 1653 Baxter Meth. 
Peace Conse, Pref., Mans understanding is shallow and all 
his Conceivings of God are exceedinglow, 1675 R. BARCLAY 
Afpol, Quakers xiii. § 4. 453 Monstrous and. wild: opinions 
and conceivings. : - 

Conceiving, #f/. a. [f. as prec. + -Ine2] 
That conceives: see the verb. : ; 


1382 Wvycurr /sa. xlix. 1 The conceyuende wombe. 2592 
RD, tr. Hypnerotomachia 63 Conceiuing capacitie, 
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Concele, obs. f. Conczan, 

Concelebrate (kense'l¢breit), v. Also 6 -sele- 
brate. [ad. L, concelebrat-, ppl. stem of concele- 
brave to celebrate in great numbers, etc., £ Con- 
+ celebrare CELEBRATE. Cf. F. concélébrer.] 

+1. trans. To celebrate together, or in great 
numbers ; to publish the fame of, extol loudly. Ods. 

1572 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587) 53 And soin frendly 
wise for to conselebrate This happy match. xs99 -NasHe 
Lenten Stuffe 6 In shrill trumpetting and concelebrating 
the royall magnificence of her..gouernment. 1610 Hot- 
LAND Camden's Brit. 11. 231 Wherein the wives of Amnites 
solemnly, Concelebrate their high feasts Bacchanail. 

2. R&. C.Ch, Said of newly ordained priests: To 
celebrate mass along wrth the ordaining bishop. 

3879 A. W. Hutton Angl. Ministry 246 From this point 
the newly ordained ‘concelebrates’ with the Bishop, that 
is, says aloud with him all the Canon of the Mass. 

Concelebration (kpnsel/bréi-fan).  [f. prec., 
after celebration.] Celebration together ; celebra- 
tion by a newly ordained priest together with the 
ordaining bishop. 

1847 Masxect Afon. Rit. II. 216 note, Both in the 
Eastern and Western Churches, the practice of ‘concele- 
bration’. .was on certain occasions allowed. 1888 C. Gore 
Ministry Chr. Ch, 185 The ‘concelebration’ of the newly 
ordained priest. 

Concelement, obs. f. ConcEALMENT. 

+ Concelise, v. Sc. Obs. [Pf Fr. conceler: 
app. on some false analogy.] ? To conceal. 

1491 Sc. Act in T. Thomson /aventories (1815) 17 That 
ar arte or parte of the said concelisyng of the said tressour. 

Concelle, obs, f. Councin, COUNSEL. 


+ Conceme'nt, v. Obs. To cement together. 
2627-77 Fettuam Resolves 1. ixv. 100 All the stones are 
gradually concemented. 


+Conce'nd, v. Obs. [? f. L. con- together, al- 
together + -cendére to kindle: see ACCEND.] ¢razs.? 
To kindle, inflame. 

rss Barcray E£gloges w. (1570) Cv/3 Pleasure is thing 
whereto they moste intende, That they moste cherishe, 
they would haue men concend. 

Concensus, obs. var. of ConSENSUS. 


Concent (kfgnsent), sd. Also 6-7 consent. 
[ad. L. concent-us a singing together, harmony 
(Hit. and jfig.), £. con-cinére to sing or sound to- 
gether, harmonize, f. con-+canére (cant-ws) to 
sing. Cf. It., is concento (Florio and Minsheu). 

From the first a nha of this word, on to 1700, it was 
very frequently confused in spelling with the itdentically- 
sounded consent, and there are passages in which the 
identity of the word is disputed, esp. in sense 2. About 
1620 A. Hume, Orthogr. Brizon Tongue (1865) 19, gave the 
caution ‘ This difference of c and s is the more attentivelie 
to be marked, for that wordes of one sound and diverse 
signification are many tymes distinguished be these sym- 
boles ; as..concent in musik, and consent of myndes.’] 

1. Harmony (of sounds); accord or concord of 
several voices or parts ; playing or singing together 
in harmony. Also (with @ and A/.), A concord, 
a harmony. ? Obs. 

1589 Putrennam Eng, Poesie u. i. (Arb.) 79 The harmoni- 
call concents of the artificial Musicke. 2609 Dounanp 
Ornith. Microl. iii. 1 Accent hath great affinity with Con- 
cent, for they be brothers. x63: R. Byrieto Doctr. Sabb, 
163 Singing in Concents. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece 1. ix, 
(1715) 33 The Lacedaemonians ., remarkable for beginning 
their Engagements with a Concent of Flutes, 


B. (erroneously) spelt consenz. 

x585 Foxe Serm. 2 Cor. v. 20 The consent of Musick may 
teach us, what an amiable thing to nature it fs, to tune in 
one agreement of concord. x60x Houtanp Pliny I, hy 
Resounding again with the melodious consent of the birds, 
1694 W. Hotper /farmony Introd., This is proper in 
Symphony, #.e. Consent of more Voices in different ‘ones. 

2. transf. and fig. Concord, harmony; accord. 

1588 H. Broucnton (éit/e), A Concent of Scripture. 1593 
Drayton Eeclog, vu. 177 That concent we cleerely find, 
Which doth things together draw. xg99 Suaxs. Hen. V, 1. 
ii, x8x For Gouernment, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keepe in one consent, Congreeing in a 
full and natural close, Like Musicke, 1603 Drayton Ba. 
Wars um. lix, So their affections, set in keys alike, In true 
concent meet, as their humours strike. 164x J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. ts 222 That sweet’ harmony and concent 
which passeth allunderstanding, 1654 WisttLock Zootomia 
483 Herein you may heare the concent of a Consort of 
Authors. 1830 Blackw. Afag. XXVIII g27 All Falsehood 
is dissonant—and verity is concent. 1878 S. Cox Saiz. 
Mundi vii. (ed.-3) 158 Science and Scripture are one, and 
join in pure concent. 

+ Concent, a. Obs. rare. [f. the sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To harmonize or make to accord. 
- 2996 Spenser FJ. Q, iv. ii. 2 Such musicke is wise words; 
with time concented, To moderate stiffe mindes, 

2. intr. ‘To meet harmoniously. ; 

1647 Spricce Angelia Rediv, mt. ii, (2854) 14x, I have 
rarely seen such heights and depths concent in one man. 

Concent, obs, f. Consent. ; 
‘ Concenter: see ConcenTRE, CONCENTRED. 
‘+ Concentful, a. Obs. rvare—'. [f. Conornt 
sb,+-FuL.] Full of harmony. 
+ @1619 Fornersy A theont. m1. ix, § x (1622) 205 He vsed .. 
Musick, in ioyning them, in so concent-full an | 
- + Concention. Ods.~° [ad. L. concertion-em, 
n, of action f. concinére to sing together.) : 
+ 2656 Brount Glossogr., Concention, a consort of many 


armonie,. - 


CONCENTRATE, 


voyces or instruments in one, an agreement or concord, 
singing in tune. an 

Concentour, obs. f. ConcENTRE v. | 
. Concentraliza'tion. vare. [f. Con-+CEn- 
TRALIZATION.] See quot. : 

@ 1849 Por Eurcha Wks, 1875 UF. 124 Employing the word 
‘concentralisation’ to express the degree of the drawing 
together as we come back towards the centre from an out- 
ward position, we may say that concentralisation proceeds 
inversely as the squares of the distances. = 

+ Concentrally, adv. Obs. [f.con- together 
+ CENTRALLY.] = CONCENTRICALLY. , 7 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. 7. White's Peripatet. Inst. 270 It 
self substantially and concentrally within it self. 

+ Concentrant, c. Obs. [Cf. medical L. con. 
centrantia (pl. of pres, pple. of *concentrare: see 
next) a name formerly given to absorbent and 
antacid substances.] (See quot.) . 

x72t Bawwey, Concentrant Medicines are such whose 
Acids are so moderated by Alkali, that neither of them ° 
predominates, 7 

Concentrate (kgnséntrelt, kgnse‘ntre't), v [f. 
L. type *concentrat- ppl. stem of *concentrare :-see 
ConcentRE, The first-mentioned pronunciation, 
now prevalent, is recent: cf. ComMPENSATE v.] 

1. ¢vans. To bring to or towards a common 
centre; to collect or gather as at acentre; to canse 
to converge or meet at one point or place. In 
Afil. use: To bring troops or forces close together, .. 

1646 H, Lawrence Comm, Angells 125 Love will concen-. _ 
trate all in God, makeall lines meetinhim. 2823 Wetutnc- 
ton in Gurw. Dist. X. 595 We attacked the enemy on the 
3oth, the right and centre having been tolerably concen- 
trated. x83r Brewster Oftics x. 91 The different rays 
concentrated by the lens. 1836 Magoiuivray tr. Asent- 
boldt's Trav. xxiv. 367 The population is Concentrated on 
this table-land. 1878 Bosw. Sm:tH Carthage 80 Here 
Hannibal..concentrated the forces which had been gathered 
from such distant countries. — - 

2. fig. and of non-physical objects. 

1752 Jounson Ramdler No. 199 B14 Magnets armed with 
a particular Metallick composition, which concentrates 
their virtue, 1794 Sutuivan Vicw Nat. V. 395 The linca- 
ments thus become collected, or rather concentrated in our 
imaginations, and acquire force from concentration. 1860 
Kincsiey Afisc. L. 22, 1 must concentrate my powers on 
one subject. 1879 Catperwoon Mind & Br. it. 10 To con- 
centrate attention on the nerve system, 

3. Chem. To increase the strength of (a solution 
or liquid) by contraction of its volume (e. g. by 
evaporation). 

1689 Pacxe tr. Glauber's Wks. 1. 431 The concentrated 
Spirits of Salt may bring most great advantage by concen- 
trating the poor sort of Wine. 173 ArbuTHNot A liments 
(J.), Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
greatest strength, willcoagulate the serum, 1838 T. Tuom- 
sox Chem. Org. Bodies 170 This salt is easily obtained, by 
«concentrating the solution. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xit.' 
(2879) 256 The sap is concentrated by boiling, and is then 
called treacle. 

+b. To purify gold or silver by chemical agency, 
é.g. by the operation of chlorine. Ods. 

3689 Packs tr. Glanber's Wks, I. 330 By what means 
even Gold and Silver may be concentrated, , 

c. Mining. To separate metal or ore from the 
gangue or associated rock. Cf. ConcENTRATOR. 

1872 [see Concentratine vd. sb.J. 1873 J. S. Puttrirs 
Metallurgist's Comp, (cd. 2) 472 The base mincrals and ' 
the precious metals may be concentrated in numerous 
ways, ; : . 

4. To bring the parts of (anything) into closer 
union ; to condense or reduce in compass or volume ; 
often connoting the resultant effect of increased 
intensity or power. r 

1758 Jounson Jdler No. 1x ¥ 9 Accounts .. of one mind ° 
expanded in the summer, and of another concentrated in 
the winter. 1802 Pravrain [dlustr. Hutton, Th. 303 It has 
been expelled from some parts of a mass, only to be con- 
densed and concentrated inothers. 853 C. Bronti Villetfe 
xxx. (1876) 344 The obstinacy of my whole sex, it seems, 
was concentrated in me. 

5, zutr. and adsol. (usually for ref.) 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. Pref. 16 That the 
Images and beams of things (as in sense) may meet and 
concentrate. 1835 I. Taytor Sfir. Desfot. vi. 278 The 
progress of Church Power..as concentrating around the See 
of Rome. 1841 AtForp in Life (1873) 133 Would that..my 
powers and attention as I advance may concentrate. 

b. AZ, of troops: To collect in one quarter. _ 

3813 Sir R. Witson Diary, Life U1. 258 The news of this 
. obliged him to concentrate on the Elbe. 1841 Exruix- 
stone fist, India Ii. 277 Compelling the king’s troops to . 
concentrate and wait for assistance from Behar. , 

Concentrate, (kfnsentrét), a. and sb. [ad. . 
L. *concentrat-1s.pa. pple: :' see prec.} 


A. pa. pple. and adj.=CONCENTRATED. , 

* 2642 R: Harris Ser. 25 May 21 Here all his Perfections 
. are Concentrate, 

1800 Phil, Trans, XC, at7 Upon the affusion’ of a little: 
concentrate sulphuric acid. r80z Cuenrvix iid, XCII. 
133 When the alkaline sulution is very concentrate. 1834 
Lp. Houcnron Alen. Many Scenes, Spartansat Therntop, - 
(2844) so One last unshackled blow, Strong with concen--, 
trate vengeance. . 3839-48 BaiLey Feséus-xxiii. 289 With - 
all concentrate and superfluent woe. - , a 

B. sé, -The product of concentration (in Afining). 
, 1883 Daily News 6 Sept. 2/5 Blanket concentrates, r4 tons - 
assay 10z, 19 dwts. x5 ers. perton [of gold].. Arrangements - 
for treating the concentrates were complete, t 


CONCENTRATED, 


Concentrated (fee the vb.), 941. a. [f. Con- 
OENTRATE Z, + -ED 1. 

1. Brought to or towards a-common centre or 
focus; collected or massed as round a centre; 


brought together into smaller space or volume. 

@ 169% Bover Hs, II. 572 (R.) The concentrated_beams 
of the sun made the aurum fulminans go off. 1840 Naner 
Penins. War xw. viii, The parcelling of an army before 2 
concentrated enemy. 1866 G. Macponatp Ax2.Q. Neighd., 
xxiv. (1878) 425 After the concentrated duties of the Sunday, 

fF 1788 Ginton Decl. & F. lii. (Seager), The flame of 
enthusiasm..burnt with concentrated heat in [their] breasts. 
31886 Money //t, Afartineau Crit. M. ILL, 200 She was, . full 
of vivid and concentrated interest in men and their doings. 
; b. Having the faculties collected and directed to 
one object. 

82x Byron Fxazt m1. xlviii, Then calm, concentrated, and 
still, and slow, He lay coil’d like the boa in the wood. 

2. Chem. Of liquids and solutions: Condensed 
by contraction of yolume, with proportional in- 
crease of strength. _ : 

1689 [see ConcENTRATE v, 3]. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom 
Aautsent. 152 French leys were always in a more con- 
centrated form than our own. x847 Emerson Kefr. Alen, 
Goethe Wks, (Bohn) J. 386 Hundreds of post-captains, with 
transit-telescope .. and concentrated soup and pemmican. 
1858 Stumonos Dict. Trade, Concentrated Milk, solidified 
milk prepared to keep without spoiling. . 

Jig. 1855 BRintey Zss., Tennyson 22 To call it the con- 
centrated essence of Byron's Gulnares, Zuleikas, ef id genus 
omne, 1856 Rusiin Afod. Paint. IV. v. xx. § 34. 379 ‘This 
kind of concentrated writing needs so much solution before 
the reader can fairly get the good of it. 

3. Pathol. Concentrated pulse [F. pouls con- 
centvé}: asmall pulse. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

. Hence Conceniratedness, concentrated quality. 

1887 A. C. Benson 444, Laud 200 He rather owed his 
strength to his concentratedness, 

Concentrating, v4/. sb. [f. as prec. + -1Nne1.] 
The action of the verb Concentrate. Also afirib. 

1823 J. Bancock Dom, Amusem. 19 The idea .. of con- 
centrating the acid whose presence in wood he had so de- 
tected, x872 Raymonp Statist. Alines & Mining 47 A new 
concentrating machine. /é/d. Sand which has gone through 
several concentrating processes. 1886 LaucHTon in Dict. 
Nat. Biog. V1. 387/1 Concentrating marks were made on the 
decks, and at Broke’s own cost sights were fitted to the guns. 

Concentrating, J/. a. [f. as prec. + -ine2.] 
That concentrates. 

31847 Mrs. A, Kerr Hist. Servic iii. 39 The concentrating 
power of the Priesthood. * : 

Concentration (kpnséntrét-fan), [n. of action 
f- CONCENTRATE : see -ATION. Cf. F. concentration.] 

1, The action of bringing to or towards a common 
centre: or: focus; the state of being so brought or 
massed together. 

2634 Peacuam Gent], Exerc. 1. xi. 38 The concurse and 
concentration of the broken beames. a@z69r Boyre Hks. 
II: 630 (R.), I could not perceive by any concentration of 
the lunar beams .. that her light did produce any sensible 
degree, either of cold or heat. x804 Wettincton in Gurw. 
Disp. TIL. 393 The concentration of your force in one posi- 
tion, x88r Hooker in Nature No. 619. 446 The concen- 
tration of related species in the same area. a¢ivid, 184 
Catiin MW. Amer, Ind, (1844) 11, xxxii. 1 It is the concentra- 
tion point of a number of hostile tribes, 

Jig. 1646-H. Lawrence Conn, Angells 92 There is a 
concentration of thoughts. x70 Jounson Rambler No. 80 
?8 Gloom and silence produce composure of mind, and 
concentration of ideas. 1874 Green Short Hist. vil. 340 
This concentration of all power in the hands of a single man. 

b. ‘The keeping of the mental faculties fixed on 
one object or set-of objects. 

, ©1846 B. R. Haypon(O.), The evidence of superior genius 
is the power. of intellectual concentration. 1856 Exterson 
Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 49 Nothing so 
much marks their manners as.the concentration on their 
household ties, 1865 Tytor Zariy Hist. Max. i. 13 Itisa 
question, whether 
largeness of view than he gainéd by concentration. 

- @. concy, A concentrated collection or mass. 

19783 Phil. Trans. LXXIIL. v, A great quantity of water 
coming. .from the subterraneous concentrations. 

+2. (See quots.) Ods. : 

2674 Grew Axat, Plants, Lect. Mixture i, (1682) 233 
Take good Oyl of Vitriol, and drop it upon Oyl. of Anise- 
seeds; and they will forthwith ecvepoeete together; and 
-harden into a perfect Rosin. “Che Concentration of these 
two Liquors is likewise so uniyersal, that the Rosin is not 
made by Precipitation, but almost a total Combination of 
the said Liquors, 1706 Puiturrs (ed. Kersey), Concentration. 
(according to Dr. Grew), is the highest Degree of Mixture, 
as when two or more Atoms or Particles of the Mixture, 
do touch by the receiving or thrusting of one-into the other. 


8. Chem, The ‘strengthening: of a solution by 


contraction of. its volume, as by evaporation of part ° 


of its water ; the condition thus produced. 


3790 BLagven Spir. Liguors ia Phil. Trans. UXXX. 338: 
To shew when a given weight, or volume, of a certain spirit, 
and water are mixed together, how much their bulk would. 


be diminished ; or, what is called by the distillers the con- 
centration, 1799 Hatcnett in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 
316°The phosphoric acid .. was proved, after concentration. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 758 Solutionsof medium concentration. 


’ +b. The separation of gold, etc., from an alloy. 


by achemical process: cf, CEMENTATION. 
1689. PAckE tr. Glauber's Was. 1, 325 Where more such 


like concentration of Metals shall be mentioned. did. 1: 


too The Concentration of Gold_and: Silver into. Tinctures, 
1999 G. Suit Laborat. I. 75.Parting of gold from silver 
_ by cementation. .is also called parting by concentration. 


¢ student .. might not lose more in. 
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@. Mining. ‘The removal by mechanical means 
of the lighter and less valuable portions of ore’ 
(Raymond Afining Gloss. 1881). 

+ 1873 J. S. Puucuirs Afetallurgist's Contp. (ed. 2) 472 Dry 
concentration by Hand. »Should always be resorted to. 

4. The bringing of parts or elements closer to- 
gether; condensation. 

1865 M. Arnotp Zs. Crit. i. 19 But e] of concentra- 
tion cannot well endure for ever ; s of expansion, in 
the due course of things, follow them, x869 Huxzey in Sc. 
Opinion 28 Apr. 486/3 As the result of this concentration, he 
argues for the development of an amount of heat which will 
dissipate the mass once more into a molecular chaos such 
as that in which it began. 187x Ruskin Aduuera P. Pref. 
(2880) 26 My affected concentration of language. 

5. Pathol. ‘A term for the character of a pulse 
which is small and thready’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882), 

Concentrative (kfnsevntritiv), a. [f, Cox- 
CENTRATE ¥, +-1VE.] Having the attribute of con- 
centrating ; characterized by concentration. 

3822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 218 The noblest examples of 
pure and concentrative imagination to be found in any 
author. 1829 C. Wetcn Wesl. Polity 197 The accumula- 
tion is the unfailing product of the concentrative tendency, 
188x Mass Brapvon 4 s/h. 1.72 Your nature is concentrative 
rather than diffuse. 

Conce-utrativeness. [f. prec. + -nEss.] 
Concentrative quality ; esp. the faculty of concen- 
trating the attention and other mental powers. 
(App. introduced as a Phrenological term.) 

1824 G. Compe Elem. Phrenol. 28 Spurzheim termed it 
the organ of Inhabitiveness. It now seems probable that 
its function is to maintain two or more powers in simul- 
taneous and combined activity, so that they may be directed 
towards one object ; and it is in consequence named Con- 
centrativeness, 1852 Hawrnorne Slithedale Rom, xv, 
His tremendous concentrativeness and indomitable will. 
1882 J. Sutty in A/ind No. 27. 368 Versatility is often, by a 
certain looseness of thought, directly opposed to concen- 
trativeness. 2 

Concentrator (kgnséntreita1). [Agent-n. £ 
ConcEnrTRATE v.] One who or that which concen- 
trates. 

1. An apparatus for concentrating solutions or 
other products of manufacture. 

1853 Pharinac, Frnl. X11. 115 This the perstives calls a 
concentrator, 1884 Health Exhib, Catal. 60/1 Apparatus 
for manufacturing. . Manchester concentrated manure, com- 
prising Concentrator, Condenser, Exhauster, and Agitator. 
2, Fire-arms. A ring of hard paper or wire fitted 
inside the cartridge-case, serving to keep the shot 
together for some distance after discharge. Also a 
device for narrowing the muzzle with this object. 

2893 ‘Stonsurnce’ Brit, Sforts 1. 1. xi. 54 Prepared to 
supply the concentrators in any num! 

. An apparatus by which mechanical concentra- 
tion of ores is performed. 

1873 J. S. Pairs Metallurgist's Comp, ed, 2 468 The 
most exacting and perfect concentrators yet devised. 

[a. F. 


Concentre, -center (kfnsentar), v. 
concentre-r ‘to ioyne in one center’ Cotgr.; (It. 
concentrare, Sp. concentrar); L. type *concentrare, 
f. con- together + centrum CENTRE. ] 

I. trans. 1, To bring or draw to a common 
centre ; to direct towards a centre; to bring to- 


gether as at a centre, 

1633 T. Avams 2.x. 2 Peter iii. 10 All dignities, all titles, 
shall be concentred in him [Christ]. 1663 Br. Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. 412 The love of God .. concenters and unites 
all our thoughts and affections in one good. 1764 Foore 
Patron u. i, In you, Madam, are concenter'd all the beauties 
of the heathen mythology. 1862 Lytton Str, Story I. 103 
When ideas of perfection and purity. .start forth and con- 
centre themselves round one virgin shape. 

b. To attract to itself as a centre; to form a 
centre or meeting-point for. rare. 

1793 Sourney Youn of Arc iv. 439 His eager e: 
centring all the of the soul. 78 Worpsw. 
Borderers u. Wks. (1889) 48/1 My breast .. Concentres all 
the terrors of the Universe. 1825 New Monthly Mag. 
XIV. 333 Lord of a thousand victories, he Concentred his 
empire's majesty. if 

e. fg. To collect (the mental faculties, thoughts, 
etc.) and give them 2 single direction or purpose. 


1972, Burke Corr. (1844) I. 377 Whenever we concentre 
the mind on one sole object. 


18os Scorr Last Misty. vi 
i, The wretch, concentred all in self. 1827 CoLerinGe 
Biog. Lit. I, x. 220 The neglect of concentering my powers. 
2852 ConyBeare & Howson S#, Paud (1862) I. x: 353 How 
the attention of the whole audience is concentered at the 
last upon. Jesus Christ. " 
2. To bring close together as by drawing to a 
centre ;_to pack’closely as round a-centre; to 


bring into small space or. volume; Zesce, often, to 


Con- 


‘increase.the vigour or intensity of. 


1898 Frorio, Concentrare, to .. incorporate, or concentre 
hard together. 1633 J. Russet Batt. Lutzen in Hari. Alisc. 
(Malh.) IV. 199-His death'did but concenter and redouble 
their-vigour. 2707 Curios. in. Hush. § Gard. 36 The Spirit, 
of Life that is concenter’d in the Seed. 2840 Carivie 


- Heroes iii, (1858) 254 His greatness has: .concentered itself 


into fiery emphasis and depth. 2833 Herscuer Pop, Lect. 
St. Ve §.34 (1873) 209 It would require four hundred such: 
suns concentred into one to send us the light which that 
superb star actually does. - . 
+3. Chem, =CoNcENTRATE 2. 3. Also jig. Obs. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chymt.73 Doth so collect and 
concentre those malignant steams, 1673 PAil. Trans. VIL. 


CONCENTRIC. 


6024 Thereby more and more to concenter the acid parts. 
3823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 19 The acid property 
required to be drawn and concentered for use, 

+4. ?To mix by ‘concentration’ (sense 2); to 
combine, compound, Ods. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. it. Luctation (1682) 242 
Stones, and Metals; into which the said Bolus’s are trans- 
muted, by being concentred with divers kinds of Salts and 
Sulphurs, which successively flow in upon them. 

XL. cxtr. (for ref.) 

5. To converge to, or meet in, a common centre 

(as radii); to move towards a centre ; to come to- 


gether into one place. /i#. and fiz. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. § Comoew. 47 That. -his inmost 
thoughts (like lines in a Circle) shall alwayes concenter in 
this immoveable point. 1660 Bovte Seraph. Love x. (1700) 
56 He is that glorious Sun, from whom (as Beams) all cre- 
ated Perfections flow, and in whom they all concentre. 
1750 Jounson Rambler No. 19 Pg ‘There was no way of 
life in which all his views could so completely concenter as 
in that of a soldicr. 1816 W. Taycor in Afonthly Alag. 
XLIL. 12 The instruction resident in the different classes 
will otherwise not concenter in the seat of Government. 
x8s3 Kane Grinnell Lp. xiix, The sea .. is studded with 
bergs, apparently concentering about our anchorage, 1876 
Bancrort Hist. U.S. V, ii, 347 This jealousy of control 
from without concentred in the subject of taxation. 

b. Of circles: To be concentric. 

1660 Everyn A/emt, (1857) III. 129 [They} might be made 
to have their circles as orderly as those which we find in 
Brasile, Ebene, &c., which, within a very little, concentre 
by reason of the uniform course of the Sun about them. 

+6. To agree, coincide; to come into, or be in, 


harmony or accord. Ods. 

aisox Greentam in Consid. Peace & Goodw, Prot. 31 
The Godly wise on both sides, bear with each other, and 
concenter in the Main. 1647 Warp Sap. Coller (1843) 41 
If the Assembly of all Divines, do not consent, and con- 
center the sooner. 1702 Howe Living Temple Wks. (1834) 
107 That the glorious Subsistents in the eternal Godhead 
should so concentre in kind design..towards a despicable 
impure worm! 1755 Amory Aen, (1769) II. 95 By associ- 
ating and concentring with the divinity. 

Hence Conce‘ntring, -tering w/, sd. and ffl. a. 

164x Lp. J. Dicuy Sf. in Ho. Com. tg Jan. 14 A King 
by a Concentring of all the Royall lynes in his Person. 

Concentrved, -tered (kgnse'ntaid), pal. a. 
[f. prec. + -ED.] 

+1. Placed or seated in the centre. Os. rare. 

1632 Havywarp tr. Biondi's Erontena 82 The concentred 
point of his heart. 

2. Brought to a common centre; concentrated. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1. 84 Yet, more fit and 
concenter (?7vad concenter'd], is that aculeate speech of 
cpevlosen: when Eudoxia the Empresse raged against 
him, like a Lyonesse. 1670 W. Sutrson //ydrol. L'ss. 62 
A mineral .. may have its parts so_concentred. 1707 
Curios. in Hush. & Gard, B Each Grain .. contains in 
itself. .the little concenter’d Plant. 1796 Br. Watson cl fol. 
Bible 347 The concentered essence of all ethics. 1855 
Muuman Lat. Cho (2864) V. 1x. viii. 427 The concentred 
hatred and bigotry which was the soul of the enterprise. 

8. fig. Of the mental faculties: Directed to a 
single point or object. Said also of persons. 

1817 Corerince Bioy, Lit, IL. xxii. 136 The excitement 
arising from concentered attention. 1820 Byron J/ar. Fal. 
u. it. 65 There exists Oft in concentred spirits not less 
daring Than in more loud avengers. 1868 Mirman Sd. 
Pant's x. 246 Christian resolution in its concentered majesty. 


4. Pathol. =COoNCcENTRAYTED 3. 

1738 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 313 An uni- 
versal Cold; which subsisted three Days, with a concen- 
tered Pulse, 

Concentric (kfnse‘ntrik), a. (and sd.). Also 4 
-sentrik, -sentryk, 7 -centrique. [ad. F. con- 
centrigue, ox med.L. concentric-us (14th c. in Du 
Cange), f. cor- together + cértr-tm circle: cf. 
centric, eccentric, the ultimate type being Gr. xev- 
tpués, of the centre, central.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having a common centre, described about the 
same centre. (Said of circles and spheres, etc.) 

¢ 339% Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 16 Degresof this Bordure ben 
answering & consentrik to the degrees of the Equynoxial. 
fbid. 1. 17 The heued of capricorne turnyth euermo consen- 
trykvp-on the samecercle. r62z Burton Anat. AMedn.ii.mt. 
(1676) 2359/2 Real Orbes, eccentrick, concentrick, etc, 2692 
Bentiey Boyle Lect. viii. 266 The concentric Revolutions 
of the Planets about the Sun. 1706 Sissatp Hist. Picts in 
Mise. Scot, I. 105 An inner wall, concentric with, and 
distant about two feet from the other. x726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron, I. 3 Not perfect Circles, concentric to the Sun. 
x808 Asiat. Res. VIII, 289 The Baudd’hists of Tibet re- 

resent these zones as so many concentric squares. 1880 

. ALLEN in Afind V. 45x A gradual regression or concentric 
widening of zsthetic pesling around this fixed point. 

jf. x603 Damen Epist, Wks. (x37) 350 It hath a Course 

ncentrick, with the Universal Frame.Of Men combin’d. 
azgx Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 73 Till my 
will mov’d concentrick with thy own. 1871 TynDALL Fragut. 
Sc. (ed. 6) HU. i, 29 Not until this .. is the law of reason 
rendered concentric with the law of nature. 

2. Specific uses. | 

a. Bot., as in Concentric bundle: a fibro-vascular' 
bundle in which the bast tissue surrounds the wood 


tissue, or vice versa, .Op bows to collateral.) 

1878 MeNas Zot. (ed. 4) 45 In the ferns and lycopods, and* 
in some monocotyledons, where the phloem completely 
surrounds the xylem the bundles may be called concentric, 
ons Bower & Scort De Bary's Phaner_ 467 The number. 
of the concentric cambium-like layers varies. . 
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CONCENTRIGAL. 


“p. Conch. (See quot.) 

184 Woopwarp Afollusca (1856) 102 The operculum is 
.. Concentric, when it increases equally all round, 1866 Tate 
Brit, Mollusks iii. 46 Its mode of growth is concentric. 

e. Biol. etc. 

Concentyic cells: ‘célls which contain another cell’. 
Concentric contraction: ‘a muscular contraction which 
results in the approximation of the two ends, and the con- 
sequent shortening, of the muscle’. Concentric differen- 
tiation: ‘that process by which, when any organic or 
inorganic substance exerts a play of forces with the sur- 
rounding medium, the superficial differ from the deeper 
parts’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.). . 

d. Geol. and Ain. Concentric structure: a 
structure in which parallel layers, differing in colour 
or composition, lie round a common centre. 

181rx Pinkerton Petrel. I, 223 If the kernels .. retain 
their uniform concentric tints. 1842 H. Minter O. 2. 
Sandst, xiii, (ed. 2) 281 Their concentric condition shows 
the chemical influences of the decaying animal matter. 

e. Mil, Concentric fire: firing concentrated on 
one point. . 

x850 ALISON Hist, Europe VIII. li. § 62. 524 The severity 
of the concentric discharges was so great that this gallant 
regiment wavered and broke. 1852 Blackw. Afag. LXXIL, 
355 Subject every day to the concentric fire of the Radical 
press. 3895 tr. Cowte de Paris’ Civil War Amer. I, Fang 
[The brigade] soon found itself exposed to a concentric fire. 

£. Pathol. Concentric hypertrophy: A term ap- 
plied to hypertrophy of the heart when the cavities 
are smaller than natural. 

1871 Sin T. Watson Princ. & Pract. Phys. 11. 270. 
tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl. VI. 211. 

+3. catachr. =CONGENTRATED 2. Obs. vare—". 

1771 Phil. Trans, LXI. 340 Acids never are given in so 
concentric a state, 

B, sb. A concentric circle or other figure. 

rsgx Recorpe Path. Knowd.1. Concentrikes, that is to 
saie, circles drawenon one centre. 1603 Frorto A/ontaigne 
1, xii. (1632) 30r These Epicycles, Excentriques, and Con- 
centriques, which Astrolozy useth. a@1656 Hates Gold. 
Rem 2688) 358 Such Concentricks or Epicycles of Sympa- 
thies and Antipathies. : 

Concentrical (kgnsentrikal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] _=Concentric. Const. zw7th, fo. 

rs7o Bittincsiey ZLuclid App. 461 When the angles com- 
pased in of the Pentagon bases, are concentricall with the 
triangles. 1692 Rav Diéssol. World iii. (1732) 39 Two 
cylindrical Walls concentrical one to another. 1749 Phil. 
Trans. XLVI, 244 You find the Sun precisely concentrical 
with the Field of the Telescope. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin’s 
Heavens (ed. 3) 397 The gradation is replaced by concen- 
trical strata. 

Jig. ar6sz J. Suite Sel. Disc. 1x. ii. (1821) 417 The 
motions of a good man are methodical, regular, and con- 
centrical to reason. 

Concentrically (kgnsentrikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY.] In a concentric manner; ‘in a 
manner directing to, or exhibiting, one common 
centre’ (T.). 

1712 CLARKE 37d & 4th Defence 13 Pieces of Surfaces 
spherically and concentrically convex. 1766 Pennant 
Zool., Spoon-hinge Shell (R.), Shell oblong -. obsoletely 
striated concentrically. 1872 HuxLey PAys. vii. 161 Arranged 
in circles, concentrically with the aperture. 32876 tr. Zfemzs- 
sen's Cycl, Afed. VI. 21% We find the left ventricle concen- 
trically hypertrophied. 

+ Conce‘ntricate, v. Obs. 
+-ATE.] = CONCENTRATE, 

1641 Relat, Ausw. Earl Stafford 100 Here you. .must of 
necessity concentricate your selfe and your best resolution. 
16sz N. Cunverwett £4. Nature 138 Could angels and 
men have united and concentricated all their reason, 1787 
Mirror 143 Thou focus, wherein is concentricated every 
vulgar..ray., Wid a 

Concentricity (kp=sentri‘siti). [fas prec. + 
-Irx.] |The quality or state of being concentric. 

1803 Edin, Rev. 1. 429 The grand circumstance of con- 
centricity is evidently sufficient to authorise a classification 
of the new bodies (the asteroids] under the head of planets. 
1869 Puittirs Vesuv. vii. x91 We observe the general con- 
centricity of all the layers. 

Conce‘ntricly, adv. rare», 
-LY:] _ = CONCENTRICALLY. ; 

1818 Tonn, Concentrically, or Concentrickly. 


-+ Conce'ntricness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec, 
+-neEss.] Concentric quality. ‘ 
1671 Phil. Trans, V1. 3070 The Concentrickness of Rain- 


bows. 
ff. L. 


1876 


[{f. Concentrio 


[fas prec. + 


Concentual (kgnsentiz,3l), e rare. 
concentu-s CONOENT+-AL.] Harmonious, accordant. 
+1783 Warton Notes Milton's Min, Poems (T.), This con- 
summiate or concentual song of the ninth sphere. 
‘Concentnous (kfnsecntize,as), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-ous.] =prec. : 
-2850° Bracnis “Zschylus I, 17 What time to Troy con- 
centuous marched .The embattled Greek array. 1877 — 
Wise Men 297 Where now .. the rich concentuous strain ? 
‘| Concentus. [L.; =singing together, sym- 
phony, harmony: in med.L. applied to that part of 
the choral service of the Church in which the whole 
choir joined, -as .distinguished from accents the 


part sung or recited by the priest and his assistants" 


at the altar.} A singing or sounding together in 
accord: harmony. . ' . 


-x609 DouLann Ovinth. Aficrol. un i, The King allowed. .” 


that Concentus might be chiefe ruler over all things that are 
to be sung .. and Accent over all things which are read. 


3864 Encen Alus. Anc. Nat. 119 A most charming cov- 
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centus of sweet sounds is heard, with the harmonic divisions 
of the octave and twelfth. ee eh . 

Concept (kpnsept), sd. [Chiefly ad. L. con- 
cept-um (a thing) conceived, from pa. pple. of L. 
concip-ére to Concetve; the pple. had also the 
sense ‘formal, in set form’; in late med.L. the sb. 
had the sense ‘draft or abstract’, whence 16th c. 
F. concept, Ger. concept: see sense 3. In some. 
early uses it was a refashioning of Coycerr (coz- 
ceipt) after LJ : 

+1. =Concetr, in various senses: a. A thought, 
idea ; =COoncelr sd, 1. b. Disposition, frame of 
mind ; zbzd.2 c. ©. Imagination, fancy; zbéd. 7. 
da. Opinion ; zd. 4. Obs.. 

1556 Asp, Parxer Psalter cxix. 355 Thy precepts .. 1 
mei with them in my concepts. 1566-7 Painter Fad, 
Pleas. I. 33 Bein in this louing concept, hee extolled the 
prayse of his wife to one of his guarde, 1592 GoLpInc 
Calvin on Ps. \xxiii. 20 We forge fantasticall toyes in our 
own concepts. 1575 in Lodge /élust, Brit. Hist. (1791) U1. 
x3 To confirm in hir May a former concept which had 
been Iabored to put into hir head. xgg91 in Camtd. Soc. 
Afésc. 1. 37 Bigger (in my concepte) than all Westminster. 

2. Logic and Philos. The product of the faculty 
of conception ; an idea of a class of objects, a 
general notion or idea. 

1663 G. Harvey New Philos. 1. 22 The Quiddity of a 
Being in general goeth more by the name of the Concept of 
a Being. /bid.1. 66 Oviedo makes it a great difficulty to 
distinguish the concept of Peter and a horse. 1837-8 Sir 
W. Hasucton Logic viii. (1859) 1. 134 The concept horse .. 
cannot, ifit remain a concept, that ts a universal attribu- 
tion, be represented in imagination. did. xv. (2866) 1. 275 
Concepts are merely the results, rendered permanent by 
language, of a previcus process of comparison, 1864 
Bowen Logic 11 A Percept or Intuition is a single represen- 
tation... a Concept is a collective (general or universal 
representation of a whole class of things. 1884 tr. Lofse’s 
Logic 36 Concepts like ‘triangle’, ‘animal’, or * motion’. 

3. nonce-use, [Ger. concept.] An original draft 


or rough copy (of a letter, etc.). 

1869 Mrs. Heaton A. Diver}. iii. (1881) 60 This letter .. 
the original concept for it is still preserved. . 

{ The following is app. founded on explanations 
of L. conceptus, conceptio, in Cooper’s Thesaurus. 

1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Concept, a set Form; a term 
used in Publick Acts. x72r-1800 BaiLey, Concept, a set 
Form or Term used in Publick Acts. 

+ Concept, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. concepta-re to 
conceive in the womb, freq. of L. concipere to Con- 
cEIVE.] érans. To conceive (in the womb). 

1643 R. O. Alan's Mort. vi. 41 It [the Soul] is concepted 
by the woman through the concurrance of the seed of both 
sexes. — /bid. 46. See also Concerren, 

Conceptacle (kpnse-ptik’l). (a. F. concepiacle 
or (its source) L. concepticul-ntm receptacle, f. 
concept- ppl. stem of concipére. In scientific use 
(sense 2) the L, form is sometimes retained.] 

+1. ‘That in which anything is contained; a 
vessel’ (J.); a receptacle. Ods. 

x6rr Corcr. Conceptacle, a conceptacle; any hollow 
thing, which is apt to receiue, hold, or containe, 169s. 
Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth Pref., There is..in that 
huge conceptacte, water enough to effect such a deluge. 
1855 Bawey A/ystic 35 The prime Conceptacle of motion. 

2. +a. Anat. The uterus ; any vessel or cavity of 
the body. : 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 827 The Veines which Aristotle 
cals the vesselles or conceptacles of bloud. 1668 Cu.rerren 
& Core Barthol. Anat, 1. xviii. 49 The Conceptacle for the 
right Kidney was to be larger. 

tb. Bot. =Foutroe. Obs. 

Conceptaculunt ‘was originally applied by Linnzus to 
what is now called follicle ; and subsequently applied to the 
pair of follicles of Asclepiadacex: and Apocynacez:’. 

x8z3 Crass Yechuol, Dict., Conceptacte or Follicle, a 
pericarp of one valve opening longitudinally on one side, 
and having the seeds loose in it. as 

. @ Biol. A cavity-like organ containing the re- 
productive cells in some plants and animals of low 
organization. : Fe Peay Fi his 

183g Linpiey Zutrod. Bot. (1848) I. 95 These granules, 
commonly’ called’ sporangia, thee, capsules, or concep- 
tacles. x8g9 Topp Cycl, Anat. V. 216 The male concep- 
tacles presents. sn arrangement of branched filaments, 

1882 Vines Sachs' Bot, 905 ‘he same conceptacle of Hucus 
platycarpus produces both oogonia and antheridia, ‘ 

Concepta‘cular, «. [f. L. concepticil-1m +: 
-snlj) ‘Of or pertaining to conceptacles (esp. in 
Biol.). : , ; 

|| Conceptaculum. (// -a): sce CONCEPTACLE, 

188z in Syd. Soc. Lex. oe be 

+ Conce'pted, ff/. a. Obs. -[f. Cononrr v.] 

1. Conceived, formed, produced. . . 

1665 G. Harvey Aduice agst. Plague 6 Great showers of. 


” Rain. would. .extinguish’ those late concepted venoms, 


2. =Conoriren 6. = : : 

1504 Puat Yewell-ho. 1, (title\, Diverse new sorts of Soyle 
.. for manuring both of pasture-and arable ground, with 
sundrie concepted practices belonging therunto.' : 


t Conceptibi‘lity. Ods. [f. next.] The qiality : 


of being conceivable; conceivableness. : 
.x678 Cupworrn’ Jitell, Syst. 1. Vv. Where there, is 
more of Entity .. there is there more of Conceptibility and, 
Cognoscibility. |. a rte 
+Conce'ptible, a. Obs. -[mod.f. L. concept- 
ppl. stem of concifire:: cf. mod.F. conceptible, 


. CONCEPTION. - . 


(prob.) med: or'mod. L. conceptibilis: see -BLE.] 
=CONCEIVABLE. - et 


" -x6g0 Hosses Hunt. Nat. xi, (R.), Spirits we suppose to 


ses 391) 79%-- - 


be those substances which work not-upon thesense ;-and 
therefore not conceptible. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man.1. i. 
13 Easily conceptible byus. 1695 Howe Let. fo Friend Wks. 
(1834) x55 Not by parts, other than conceptible. 

b. as sb. Anything conceivable. 
, 1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man, 1 vis 118 Ifany Conceptible 
is more nothing than another, Duration withont a thing 
that durcth. .is..the absolutest Nothing. 

Conception (kfnsepfen). Also 3-4 concep- 
cioun(e, -ciun, 3-6 -cion, § -tyown, 5-6 -cyon ; 
3 consepcioun, 5 -cion(e. [a. F. conception (14th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. comcepéddn-ent, n. of action f. 
concip-ére, concept- to CONCEIVE.] 

1, The action of conceiving, or fact of being con- 
ceived, in the womb. : 

Occurs early in ecclesiastical use. Jatmaculate Concep- 
fion: see ImMacuLate. 

1300 Cursor Af, 220 (Cott.) Pe last resun of alle pis ron 
Sal be of hir concepcion. «@ 1300 /éid. 11013 Fra sant iohn 
pe concepcion..til be annunciaciun. 1362 Lanxon. P. Pl. 
A. x. 178 Careful Concepcion comep of such weddyng. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v1. i. (2495) 186 Aege is spase of 
the lyfe of a beest and begynnyth from the concepcyon. 
c1440 Gest Rom. xvii. 205 (Harl. MS.) He enterid in to 
the wombe of oure seint marie the virgine; & bere he lay 
fro tyme of his consepcion vnto the tyme of his nativite. 
1450-1530 Afyrr, our Ladye 5 So meruelous clene con- 
cepcion and holy byrthe. 2545 Raynoip By7ih Mankynde 
11 In tyme of conception of the seede. 1615 Crooke Body 
of Man 232 Conception is nothing els but the wombs 
receiuing and imbracing of the seede. 1830 R. Knox Bé- 
clard’s Anat. 287 At the second month after conception.. 
[the head] forms half the height of the body. ; 

Jig. 1607 SHAKS. Tinton 1. it. 115 Loy had the like concep- 
tion in our eies, And at that instant, like a babe sprung up. 

b. attrib., as in Conception-day, the festival of the’ 
conception of the Blessed Virgin. 

ax300 Cursor MM. 24934 (Gatt.) Seruise .. proper of pat 
concepcion day. ¢1380 Wvcur Ser. Sel Wks. I. 390 pe 
Gospel on Nativyte and Consepcioun daies of Oure Ladi. 

ec. Order of the (Immaculate) Conception: name 
ofa R. C. order of nuns. 

1727 Cuampens Cyci. s.v. Religious of the order of Con- 
ception; see Theatins. 1800 Archzol, XIII. 270, 1840 
Ibid. XXVMM, 193 The late English Convent at Paris of 
the Order of the Conception, commonly called the Blue 
Nuns. /éid. 194 The English Convent of nuns of the third 
order of St. Francis, called the Conception. . 

+2. transf. The generation or production of 
plants and minerals. Obs. 

3664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 7 Stumps .. sowre the ground, 
and poyson the Conception, 1667 Minton P. L. vi. 512 
Th’ originals of Nature in thir crude Conception. 

3. concer. That which is conceived: a. Th 
bryo, foetus. +b. Offspring, child (ods.). 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 388 Pis concepcion with kyngis sat 
be callid here-eftey A verra victor a-vansid. 1526 (see 7]. 
1548 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 136 Whether the Concep-; 
tion be male or female. 1g55 Even Decades 132. 1601. 
Hotranp Pliny 11. 304 False conceptions or Moone-calucs, 
1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1 ii. 4. 1649 Setpen: 
Laws Eng. wt. xxvi. (1739) 116 Henry the Eighth was a 
Conception in whom the two Bloods both of York and: 
Lancaster did meet. 182z Soutney Vision Pudgent. iii, : 
Some accursed conception. .Ripe for its monstrous birth. 


+4. Gram. The use of a masculine adjective with: 
two or more substantives of different genders, or of, 
a verb in the first or second person with two or’ 
more pronouns of different persons, on the principle 
that ‘the masculine conceives (i.e, comprises) the, 
feminine”, etc.: see CONCEIVE 12. Obs. . wa 

1830 Patson. Introd. 38 So moche attayne they towardes, 
the parfection of the latine tonge .. that they use also con+ 


ceptyon, bothe in gendre and parsone, /dfd..137 With their: 
passyve participles, they use conception of gendres, Jdid. 


€ em- 


The: action or faculty of conceiving ‘in. the 


- mind, or of forming an idea or notion’ of‘anything ; 


apprehension, imagination. ‘ ; oe 
1387 Truvisa Higdén (Rolls) II. 201 Swiftnes of pou3tes 
and chaungynge of witte in be concepcioun. ‘1592 Davirs 
Lmmort. Soud xxx. (t1714) 106 As if Beasts coriceiv’d what 
Reason were, And that Conception should distinctly show, 
1646. Sin T, Browne Pseud. Ef, vi. viii. 315 ‘The-one being: 
too weake for our conception, our conception too weake for 
the other. 1665 GranviLt Scefs. ‘Sci. vil, 37 OF as difficult 
conception, as the former. 1860 Tynpatt Glac.'1., xxv. 
187 Its bounding heights were lovely beyond conception, 
'p. Jz my conception; to my apprehension, as I 
conceive of the matter. 2 |... wey AE As 
21787 Bentuam-Def, Usury ix. 85 In my conception, the 
reasoning .. is just as applicable to the one sort’ of bargain 
as to the other. x804 Castitereacu in‘ Owen Hellestey's 
Disp. 257 The benefit. :of a Mahrattaconnection has... been‘ 
in my conception always‘over-rated. 20° * Me 
6. Philos:.a..In a general sense-= prec.; ‘fb. 
applied by Stewart to reproductive imagination. _ 
1640 Hoopes His. Nat, xi. (R.), All evidence is concep-, 
tion, and all conception is imagination; and proceedeth 
from sense. 1725 Watts Logic 1.1. (1822) 30 ‘If I were to! 
distinguish them, I would-say, perception is the conscious- 
ness of an object when present ; conception is the forming. 
an idea of the object whether present or absent. Jéid. i1.- 
(3736) 143... 2739 Hume: Z7eatise uit, vii, When after the, 
simple conception of. ary thing we wou'd conceive it as 


’ existent,’we in reality make no addition to or alteration on - 


our first idea. 1785 Rei Jat, Powers wv. i, Wks. 368/2 
Conception is often employed about objects that neither doy 


uv 


“conceptional- entities, even words. 


CONCEPTIONAL, 


nor did, -nor will exist. Ji. 1v. iii. 375/2, I take imagina- 
tion in its most proper sense to signify a lively conception 
of. objects of sight. 1992 Srewarr. Zvements iii, Wks. U1. 
144 By Conception, I mean that power of the mind which 
enables it to form a notion ofan absent object of perception, 
or of a sensation which it has formerly felt. 1874 WALLACE 
Hegel's Logic i, 4 The specific phenomena of feeling, per- 
ception; desire and will, as far as they are known, may be 
iw general described under the name of Conception. 

_ @ The forming of a Concert or general notion ; 
the faculty of forming such. is 

(Cf. Boerutus Le Predicam. Wks. (1546) 129 Genera et 
species non ex uno singulo intellecta sunt, sed ex’ omnibus 
singulis mentis ratione collecta vel concepta.} ‘ 

1830 CoLeripce Ch. § S% 12 A conception consists in a 
conscious act of the understanding, bringing any given 
object or impression into the same class with any number of 
other objects or impressions by means of some character .. 
common .to them all. 1837 Su W. Hanntton Logie vii. 
(1866) I. 120 Conception. .expresses the act of comprehend- 
ing or grasping up into unity the various qualities by 
which an cbse is characterised. x860 Apr. THOMSON 
Laws Th. § 40 Conception, or the power of forming general 
notions, ° 

7. That which is conceived in the mind; an 
idea, notion, 

‘In the first two quotations with an allusion to sense 3. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 294 Whiche sayd spirit- 
uall chyldre ben the spirytuall concepcyons of the mynde. 
1651 Honses Leviath, 1.1.3 There is no conception in a 
mans mind, which hath not.. been begotten upon the organs 
of Sense, 

1603 Hottann Plitarch's Mov. 26 The true and safe con- 
ceptions which we ought to have as touching the Gods. 
2662 SrinuincrL. Orig. Sacr. 1. i. § 3 Words being for no 
other end but to express our conceptions of things. 1692 
Daypen tr. Zuremont's Ess. Pref. 5 There is..a justness in 
his conceptions which is the foundation of good writing. 
1736 Burter Anad. 1 ii, As impossible..as for a blind man 
to have a conception of colours. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No, 73 * 6, I had not enlarged my conceptions either by 
books or conversation. 2842 Dickens Le#é. (1880) I. 59, I 
can give you no conception of my welcome here, 

+b. What is merely conceived, 2 mere fancy. 

2604 Suaks. O#H, m1, iv. 156 Pray heauen it bee..no Con- 
ception, Nor no Iealious Toy, concerning you. 

- te. An opinion, notion, view. Ods. 

1678 Marvett Corr, Wks, 1872-5 IJ. 607 Your further 
conceptions intimated in yours of the 8th. 

8. Philos. a, In a general sense= 7. 

1640 Hosnes Hen. Nat. i. § 7 There [are] in our minds 
continually certain images or conceptions of the things 
without ‘us. 1739 Hume Treatise u. i, Wks, 1. 334 "Li 
universally allow‘d, that the capacity of the mind is limited, 
and can never attain a full and adequate conception of 
infinity. 1762 Kamus £lem, Crit. (1833476 When I describe 
a-picture .. to another, the idea he forms of it is termed a 
conception. @2863 WHaATELY Compl-bk, (1864) 92 It isa 


-conception, not perception, that we have of anything not in 


actual present existence. ; 
b. A general notion, a Concert; sometimes 
called a general conception, 

* The Conception (Begrif’) is opposed to the Intuition, for 
it is an universal representation, or a representation of that 
which is common to a plurality of objects’ (tr. Kazt's Logic 
in Reid's Wks. 987). 

‘2788 Rew Jut, Powers v. it. Wks. 393 General terms .. do 
not signify any individual, but what is common to many in- 
dividuals; therefore we have distinct conception of things’ 
common to many individuals—that is, we have distinct 
general conceptions. @x834 Cotrnipor Lit. Renz II, 34 
A conception of the uriderstanding, corresponding to some 
fact. or facts, guoruim uote conununes concapinntur, the’ 
common characters’ of which are taken together under one 
distinct exponent, hence named a conception, and concep- 
tions are internal subjective words. 1856 Mint Logic Il. 
92 ‘We. get the’ conception of: an animal..by comparing 
different animals, 1856 Mri Lejoun tr. Kant’s Crit. Pure 
&. 24 Space is no discursive, or as we say, general concep- 
tion [Begriff] of the relations of things, but 2 pure intuition 
[duschauung]. 1889 Carrd Philos. Kant 1. 289 The object 
of 2 conception is untversal, of a perception, individual. 

9. Origination in the mind; designing; planning. 

2822 Imison Sc. § Av? II, 396 In the conception of this 
ideal picture, ali the little circumstances should be contrived, 
etc, ray Heavysece Sail (1869) 382 Prompt my deeds 
Shall’be henceforth, and close on the conception. 


‘ “). Something originated in the mind; a design, 


plan ; an original idea (as of a work of art, etc.) ; 
a mental product of the inventive faculty. 
‘{ts87 Gorpine De Mornay,v. 5x The reasonable life hath 
his conceptions and breedings .. We-commonly terme the 
doings or actions ‘thereof by the name of Conceptions or 
Conceits, after which maner the learned sort do cal their 
bookes their Children.] 1606 Suaxs. 7'%..§ Cr. 1. iil. 3x2, 
Yhaue 2. yourig conception in my braine. 1843 Prescorr 
Mexico \. vi. (1864) 314 It was a bold conception, that of 
constructing a’ fleet to be transported across forest” and 
miotintaiti before it was launched. 1883 ‘°F. Wepore in 
igt Cent, XIII. 223 ‘The element of satire that underlies 
shakespeare’s conception of the part of Bénedick. 
ute. The spontaneous framing dnd utterance of 
prayer: cf. Conogivep 2b. Obs, -- mo 
+1661 Grand Debate 57 Conceptions of Prayer by a publick 
Person .. are not to be-rejected as private Conceptions. 
+10, -A fanciful expression, a conceit: Obs.  - . 


. {3693 Daven Jawenal Ded. (J.), He. .is full of conceptions 


«and witticisms’. below the'dignity of heroic verse. 
Conceptional .(kgise‘pfonil), a... [f_prec.-+ 
“AL.” Cf -mod.F. conceptionnél.|' Pertaining to, 
or of the natire of,:a-conception oridea.” 2--.. 
3855 Minttan Lat, Chr. (1864) 1X, sav. iii, 129 Intelligences 
+ peopled’ with the same ideas, representatives of things,’ 
S, 387g Wurtney Life 
Laug..Vs90 More abstract and tonceptional. - -- ae 


“adi 


* tions or concepts: 


’ them ‘mere zazmes. j 
' modified or differently stated forin of Nominalism.) 
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Hence }Conce'ptionalist Obs. rare—', erroneous 
form of ConcEPTUALIST. 
318., Ricuarpson (Worc.), They have yet to satisfy them- 


selves whether Aristotle was a realist, nominalist, or con ° 


ceptionalist. 

Conce'ptionist. [f. Conception + -1s7.] 

1. One who deals with or limits himself to con- 
ceptions. 

@ 1834 Coreripce in Lét, Rens. (1836) II. 32 An ample 
and most ordonnant conceptionist, to the tranquil empyrean 
of ideas he had not ascended. 

2. A member of the R. C. order of the Concep- 
tion: also attrib. 

1800 Archevol, XIII. 270 Conceptionist Nuns in Paris. 
1857 IE. Oriver in Coll. Cath. Relig. 282 This new order of 
the Conceptionists, founded by Monseigneur Eugéne 
Mazenod. 7 

+ Conce'ptious, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. Concer- 
TION: see-OUS.] Apt to conceive, prolific. 

1607 Saks. 77:01 w. iii. 187 [Earth] Enseare thy Fertile 
and ‘onceptious Womb. 

Conceptism. rare. [f. Sp. concepto=concept, 
conceit, concetto + -Ism. Cf. Sp. conceptista one 
who employs conceptos or concelti.] In Spanish 
Literature, The employment of conceptos, a cha- 
racteristic Spanish form of conceits or concett?, in 
literary composition ; Spanish Concerrism. 

1887 A, Moret-Fatio in Lucycl. Brit. XXL. 360/1 Con. 
ceptism is the name that has been given to this [(Quevedo’s) 
refinement of thought, which was doomed in time to fall 
into the ambiguous and equivocal. Baltasar Gracian in 
1642 published his Agudesa y Arte de Ingenio, in which 
all the subtleties of conceptism are very exactly reduced to 
a code. . ; 

Conceptive (kgnse'ptiv), a. [ad. L. concep- 
tiv-us, f. concept-: see above and -IvE. Cf. mod. 
F. conceptif, -2ve.] Having the faculty or attri- 
bute of conceiving. 

1. Conceiving (in the womb), apt to conceive ; 
also ¢ransf. (rare.) 

1643 R. O. Afan’s Moré. iit. 14 By her powers Formative 
or conceptive. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.vun vii. 352 
Where the uterine parts exceed in heat, by the coldnesse 
hereof they may bee reduced into a conceptive constitution. 
1868 Bawey /estus, The .. sun hath sown ‘The soil con- 
a with the seed of gold. _ ae 

4. Conceiving (in the mind) ; of or pertaining to 
(mental) conception. 

1640 Honpes Hum. Nat. i. § 7 Of the powers of the mind 
there be two sorts, cognitive, imaginative or conceptive and 
motive, 1678 Norris Coll. Afisc. (1699) 164 ‘That celebrated 
distinction of the Platonic School of the Divine Mind into 
+-conceptive and Exhibitive. 1708 Morreux Radelais v. 
xxii. (1737) 100 Their conceptive, cogitative Faculties. 1870 
Lowe Sindy Wind, 126 With a conceptive imagination 
vigorous beyond any in his generation. F 

+3. As a rendering of L. conceptivus, applied 
to certain festivals celebrated annually, not on 
fixed days, but on days appointed by the priests or 
magistrates. Obs. rare. 

163 R. Byriety Doctr. Sabb. 81 Macrobius saith, there 
are foure kindes of publike holy-dayes. .Stative, Conceptive, 
Bo ea and nundinative. . 

Hence Conceptiveness, conceptive faculty. 
1819'P, Morais in Blackw. Mag. VI. 312 Wit..belongs to 

ff rent class from conceptiveness, and is an intellectual 
power, 

+ Conce'ptory, «. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*conceptort-us, {. conceptor CONCEIVER: see -ORY.] 
Of or pertaining to conception or breeding. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie Ded., Idlenesse the verie 
matrix and conceptorie place of infinite mischiefes, 1643 
R. 0. AZan's Mort. iii. 11 He pitch upon those which affords 
most conceptory division. 

+Conce'ptory, sb. Obs. vare—4, [f. as prec. 
on type of L, sbs. in -drizem: see -orny.] A vessel 
or cavity ; = CONCEPTACLE 2 a, 

1376 Newton tr. Lemuic's Complex, (1633) 82 The. -pores 
opened, and the conceptories of the Veines enlarged, 

Conceptual (kfnse'ptizal), a. [ad. med.L. coz- 
cepiudl-is (used e.g. by Walter Burley ¢1360), f. 
concepiu-s a- conceiving + -aL: in mod. F. cov- 
ceptuel.)- 

41. ? That is conceived or taken into the mind. 

1662 J. Cuannoter Vax Helmont's Oriat. 280 Seeing all 


. madnesse doth arise from a budding‘or flourishing, con- 


ceptual, foreign Idea implanted into anothers ground. /did. 


34x A certain conceptual, irrational and bestial disturbance. 
. a} P 


Of, pertaining to, or relating to mental concep- 


1834 Corerwee Lit, Rew, WI. 260 This pregnant idea 


* is not within the sphere of conceptual logic, that is, of the 
. understanding, 


i 1880 M. Partison Afidéon xiii. 18x The 
conceptual incongruities in Paradise Lost. - 


Conceptualism (kfnse'ptizili:z’m). [mod. fi 
prec, +-ism: in F. conceptualise.) ‘ 

1. The scholastic doctrine that universals (genera 
and species) exist’ as mental céncepts (only): a 


|. compromise between Realism which’ attributed to 


them real existence, and Nominalism which made 
(Usually considered to be,a 


+ 2837-8 Sr‘W. Hanuvron Reid's Wks, 406 note, Abelard.. 
held a docttine intermediate between absolute Nominalism 
and Realism, corresponding to the opinion since called 


- Conceptuatism. 1867 Lewrs //ist. Philos. 1. 29 This 


‘ son Zs. 


i teyneth onely to London, whiche one! 
' Gite, and concerneth nothynge Yorke or Brystdwe]. x 
: ‘Cnynne in Hodinshked IL. 405 Such thingsas .. concerne the 


CONCERN. 


reality of conceptions, which is the point advanced in Con. 
ceptualiom. 1875 Jowstr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 132 Neither 
realism is the truth, nor nominalism is the truth, but con- 
ceptualism, 

2, The psychological doctrine that the mind is 
capable of forming an idea (i.e. mental image) 
corresponding to the abstract and general term: 
held by, or attributed to, Locke and other English 
philosophers, 

¢ 1837 Hamitton Afetaph. (1859) II. xxv. ee The doctrine 
of Nominalism has been embraced by Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Hume, Principal Campbell, and Mr. Stewart; while Con- 
ceptualism has found favour with Locke, Reid, and Brown, 

Conceptualist (kfnse‘ptizialist). [mod. f. as 
prec. +-18T: (perh, a. 17-18the. F. coucepiualiste),] 
Qne who holds the doctrine of ConcerruaLisu 
(in sense I or 2): esp. in Alistory of Philosophy), 
applied to those who held opinions intermediate 
between those of the Realists and the Nominalists. 

(In med.L. called Conceptista: c 1475 Purrus Niort 
Ctipfeus Thomistarum (1504) 56 a (Prantl) Una opinio est 
eorum qui dicunt quod universale est conceptus mentis, et 
isti nominantur conceptistz.) f 
Also, applied by Mill to one who holds that Logic 
is exclusively concerned with concepts. 

1785 Rew Jut. Powers v. vi, Wks. 406/1 That universality 
which the Realists held to be in things themselves, Nominal. 
ists in names alone, they (a third party] held to be. .in our 
conceptions. On this account they were called Concep- 
tualists, ¢1837 Hasuton Leet. Asetaph. (1859) II. XXNVIE 
316 The older Conceptualists [e. g. Locke, etc.] assert that it 
Is possible to conceive a triangle neither equilateral nor 
rectangular,—but both at once, 1846 Mitt Logie. vi $1 
The opinion of the Conceptualists, that a proposition is the 
expression of a relation between two ideas. /did. 1. vi. § 3 
nate, Where a Conceptualist says that a name or a proposi- 
tion expresses our Idea of a thing, I should generally say 
(instead of our Idea) our Knowledge, or Belief, concerning 
the thing itself, 1855 Mtumax Lat. Chr. (1872) 1V, 365 
John of Salisbury, in his Polycraticus, is a manifest, if not 
avowed Conceptualist. : 

attrib, 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 173 The media- 
torial theology of Christendom,—a theology which never 


‘could have sprung up if our present conceptualist and 


nominalist notions had always prevailed. 1884 i thenavm 
x4 June 752/3 The conceptualist school which once ruled 
English logic under the influence of Hamilton and Mansel. 


Hence Conce:ptuali'stic a., pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, conceptualism. 

In mod. Dicts, | 

Conceptuarlity. rare. [f. ConceprusL + 
-Iry.] The faculty of forming conceptions, 

1838 I. Tavror Home Educ. 319 Conceptuality is passive, 
or chiefly so. 

Concern (kfnsd-n), v. Also 5 conserne, 6-7 
~cerne, 7 -cearn, [ad. med.L. concernive and V. 
concernes (sth c. in Littré), ad. L. concerncre, f. 
con- + cer'nére Lo sift, separate, distinguish, discern, 
perceive, see, look at, regard, have respect to. 
The L, lexicons quote coucernére only from Au- 
gustine in the sense ‘to mix, mingle together in 
order to sift’; but in med.L. it was evidently an 
intensive of cernére in various senses (cf. sénse x 
below), esp. in that of ‘regard, have respect or 
reference to’ (=L. spectare), in which it is quoted 
by Du Cange from the Laws of Majorca, ¢ 1300, 
and from an Eng, charter of 1406. It is found in 
the modern Romanic langs, in the same sense from 
early times: cf. It. concernere, Sp. concerner in 
Florio and Minsheu.] 

+I. 1. To distinguish, discern, perceive. Ods. 
c14go Lyoc. Lyf of wir Ladye E iij/2 (R. suppl.), God- 
that ts eterne The trouthe of thynges clerely can conserne, 
1g89 Nasue Almond for Parrot 18 a, The true children 
of God can not tell how to concerne them [the wicked]. 
II. 2. ¢vans. To have relation or reference to; 
to refer to, relate to; to be about. 

zs26 TinpaLe Acis xxviii. 31 Teackynge those thinges 
which concerned the lorde Jesus. 1386 Cocan Hawn 
Health i. (1636) 7 The place where exercise is to bee used 
doth chiefly concerne the aire. xg97 Suaks. 2 Hen. JV, 1W. 
i, 30 Say on(my Lord of Westmorland) in peace, What doth 
concern your coming. 1631 Gouce God's Arrows 111. Zp. 
Ded. 5/2 The principal points herein handled .. concerne 
Prayer, 1632 Haywarp tr. Biondt’s Evontena 67, 1 will, that 
shee bee yours for as much as concernes me. 3841-4 EMER- 

Whe. I. 99 Prudence concerns the present time, 
persons, property, and existing forms, . 


+b. To belong ; to appertain. Ods. rare. 
72658 S, Ricuarpson Form. Hellin Phenix II. 450, 1 appeal 
the 


. to the learned in the languages, for to them concernet 


decision of the signification of words. : 

@. As concerns (=as it concerns): with’ regard. 
to ; in reference to; as respects. 7 
1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 2x As concerns their demands. 
31873 F. Hatt Afod. Eng. 50 As concerns a substantive, its 
subjective genitive, universally, .may be expressed preposi- 
tively. Pera ; 
8. To affect (things, or persons passively); to- 


. have a’bearing or influence on; to involve. 


(1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W..1531) ag hee alee pee 
© Sam 
1586 


honour of the Scotish nation. 1662 Evetyn Chaicogr. (1769) 
24 His [Adam's] unhappy fall did so much concern his rare 
sind infused habits. [xyox W. Wotton Hist. Kome vi. 87 
This war equally concerns us all.] 


CONCERN. 


4. To be of importance to; to be the concern 
or business of. (Often with quasi-zifers. const., 
the subject being a phrase or.clause.) : : 

1603 SHAKS. Afeas. for AM. 1. i. 78 It concernes me To 
looke into the bottome of my place. 1604 — Off. 1 fii, 22 
Th’ importancie of Cyprus to the Turke..it more concernes 
the Turke then Rhodes. 2667 Mitton P. L. yi, 82 Things 
above Earthly thought, which yet concernd Our knowing. 
1912 STEELE Sfect. No. 290 ? t Domestick Virtues concern 
all the World. x732 Pore Hor. Sat. tt. ii. 165 If the use be 
mine, can it concern one, Whether the name belong to Pope 
or Vernon? 8x8 Jas. Mite Srit. Jedia WT. vi. i. x7 Here 
is a picture! It concerns my countrymen to contemplate 
well the features of it. 1869 Freeman Norne. Cong. (1876) 
III. xii. 249 A quarrel which concerned neither himself nor 
his country. . . 

+b. absol. or itr. To be of importance, to 
matter. Also with wsfo. Obs. : 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. ww. ii. 147 Trip and _goe my sweete, 
deliuer this Paper into the hand of the King, it may con- 
cerne much. 59x — Jzvo Gent. 1. ii. 77 Madam, it will 
not lye where it concerns, Vnlesse it hauea false Interpreter. 
—1 Hen. VI, v. iti. 116 Why what concemes his freedome 
vnto mee? 1679 Sin T. Browne /V&s. (2882) LIT. 463 If places 
bee sould or given by favor only, such virtues wil! concerne 
butt contingently. 

+5. trans. To engage the attention of; to affect 
with consideration, care, or solicitude; to trouble. 
Obs. in active. 

¢x1g92 Martowe Few Afalia 1. ii, Now, then, here know 
that it concerneth us. 1611 SHaxs. IVint. T. wi. ii. 87 
Which to deny, concernes more than anailes. 1641 Br. 
Haut Vie Media Rem. Wks. (1660) 374 These opinions, 
which have no reason to concernus. 1749 R. Goaosy 3. 
= Carew 174 This greatly surpriz’d and concerned Mr. 

rew. 

+6. To bring into relation, cause to have a part 
or share 27 ; to engage, implicate, mix up. Ods, in 
active. 

1676 Marve. Afr. Smirke 18 To concern the Author in 
the Non-Conformists, that may have reflected any where. 
1678 Cuowortn Jutell, Syst. 1. iit, 150 Those mechanick 
‘Theists.. Affect to concern the Deity as little as possible in 
mundane affairs. 1679 Everano Prot. Princes Europe 1% 


France made its Treaty..with the House of Austria, with- - 


out concerning the Grisons therein. . 

b. refl. 7o concern oneself: to interest oneself 
with, 2, about, to doa thing; to engage, take up, 
or trouble oneself; to take or have any concern. 

1634 tr. Badsec's Lete. 365 One concerning itselfe in this 
sort. 2676 C. Hatrox in /Vatton Corr, (1878) 129 Hee doth 
of late more publickly concerne himself in state affairs, 1682 
Drvven KeZ. Laici Pref., | ought not to have concerned 
myself with [such] speculations. 1712 Hearne Collect. ‘Oxf. 
H. Soc.) ILL. 485 I will not concern myself in this Affair. 
ax716 Sout Sere, (J.), Providence. .concerns itself to own 
and assert the interests of religion. 279: Cowrer Comat. 
Milton Wks, 1837 XV. 336 There is nothing about_which 
the heart of man concerns itself so little, 1883 Frovoe 
Short Stud. W, in. 270 Celsus .. was a man .. unlikely to 
concern himself with vice and as F 

7. In the imperative = ‘Confound!’ cf. Con- 
CERNED 3. dial. 

1877 N. IW. Lincolush. Gloss.,Consarn you, an objurga- 
tion equivalent to ‘confound you’. Also in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh, Word-bk., Gloss. of Leicester, Cheshire, etc. 

IIE. Passive, Zo be concerned, 

‘This occurs in some senses which are non-existent or 
obsolete in the active; in other senses it is much more used 
than the active, hae ; 

+8. To be under the responsibility or obligation ; 
to have it as one’s business. Obs. (Cf. 4.) 

r6g2 Neeonam Selden's Mare Cl. 125 Princes are con- 
cerned to bee warie and careful, that they admit no such 
strangers .. where .. the Common-weal may receiv any 
damage thereby. 1689 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 457 That 
gentleman will be concerned to name them in a fitter scason. 
1735 J. Price Stone Br. Thames 16,1 shall think myself 
concern’d to pursue my Thoughts upon this Subject. 
ck To feel interested, to be solicitous, to care. 

ED) 

1664-5 Lo. Winvsor in Hatlon Corr. (1878) 46 Without 
letting Sir Charles Lytleton know I am att all concearned for 
it. 267x Sin C. Lytrecton /6/d. 63, I had_a letter. .from one 
a little concerned to have it so. @ 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
iv, (x691) 77 ‘he said Ten being not concerned to increase 
their Territory, x922 De Fou Plague (1756) 151 We are 
concern’d to tell you ofit. 2734 Berkutey Azadyst § 20, I 
am not concerned nbout the truth of your theorems, 876 
Gro, Eviot Dan, Der. 1, 268, 1 am not concerned to tell of 
the food that was caten in that green refectory. ; 

10. To be troubled or distressed cither with 
anxiety, or Sorrow for misfortune. (Cf. 5.) 

@ 2674 Cranennon Surv, Leviath, (2676) 249 He is not 
concern’d, if the King forbids him to believe in Christ. x693 
Cot. Rec, Pent 1, 424, I..am Concerned to sec the time goe 
away and nothing done. x7x2 Hearne Collect. (Oxf, Hist. 
Soc.) 111. 479 Lam concern'd at this Proceeding, and indeed 
take.it very unkindly. 1749 Figupina Zou: Foucs Wks. 
(x778) IL]. x06 I never was more concerned at any thing in 
my life. 80g Wettinctox in Owen Désd. 518 The Governor. 
General is concerned to state that neither of the other. 
attacks suceceded. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 73 
We are concerned that any Christian divine can so torture 
and desecrate the names of virtue. 

+b. ‘Used of physical distress. Ods. 

1713 DenHam Phys.-Tihcol. § Soot-note, In one. .Compress- 
ing Engine I closely shut up a sparrow, without forcing, 
any Air in; and in less than an Hour the Bird began to 
pant, and be concerned. oe ee 


11. To be in a relation of practical connexion 
with; to have to do with; to have a part or share 
in ; to be engaged 72, with (4 against). (CE 6.) 
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@ 3680 Butter Rew. (1759) Il. 31x Those, that are cop. 
cerned in one another's Love. .are never quict, but always 
catterwalling. 1699 Bentiey Phad. Pref. x5 Any Body, 
that has ever been concern’d in a Patent. 17xx AppISON 
Sfect, No. 1 2? 9 Those Gentlemen who are concerned with 
me in this Work. 2749 Fizupinc You Fones xu. x, An 
attorney may feel all the miseries and distresses of his 
fellow creatures, provided he not to be concerned 
against them. 12836 Pricnarp Phys. Hist. Man. ied. 3) 1. 
275 The inquiry with which 1 am now concerned. 18975 
JowettPlaio (ed. 2) V. 224 Music is concerned with harmon 
and rhythm. 1884 Grapsrose in Standard 29 Feb, a 
Persons prominently concerned in conducting the affairs o! 
the country. 3 é . 

b. esp. To be implicated, or involved zz, to have 
to do with (anything culpable). 

1686 Col, Rec, Penn. 1. 176 Under suspition of being 
Carnally Concerned with a Woman Servt. x72zx STEELE 
Spect, No, 260 ? r Intrigues which no one wilt believe 1 
ever was concerned in. 31717 Col. Rec. Penn, 11. 2t Some 
of their men were concern’d in the killing of the sd. 
Catamba Indians. 1802 Mar. Epcewortx Jlorval T. (1816) 
I. xv. 122 Accused of being concerned in a riot. 1848 
Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. 663 Among the persons concerned 
in the Rye House plot. 

12. Of things: To beinvolved or engaged in any 
action. 

1793 Smeaton Edystoue L. § 125 All delays were danger- 
ous, in a case where winds and tides were concerned. 1831 
Brewster Optics iv. 34 The small part of any curved surface 
«-which is concerned in refracting it, may be regarded as a 
plane. 1846 Mice Logic Introd. § 7 There are other more 
elementary processes, concerned in all thinking. 

b. To be involved in a risk; to be at stake. 

3goo Drvoen Pref. Fables Wks. (Globe) 501 The honour 
of their order is concerned in every member of it. 1749 
Fiecoinc Tou: Joues xvi. vii, A secret in which her 
honour, and consequently her life, was concerned. 1862 
W. Conuns No Name iv. 5 My honour is concerned in bowl- 
ing out Mrs, Lecount. . 

13. To be under relations of any kind; to be 
affected, or liable to be affected. (Cf. 2, 3.) 

1794 Burke Ref. Lords' Fruis. Wks. 1842 I. 627 In such 
acause the state itself is highly concerned in the event. 
18x0 Wetutxcton in Gurw. Disf. V. 542 What has passed 
in Parliament respecting, me, has not given me one moment's 
concern as far as I am personally concerned. 1862 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) 32 As far as he is himself concerned the 
capitalist takes..a more interesting aspect. 1882 J. H. 
Buunt Ref Ch, Lng. I. 253 A matter m which religious 
duty and public policy were concerned. 

Concern (kfgnss'in), sd. [f. prec. vb.: the rela- 
tion of sense between the vb. and sb. corresponded 
originally to that between vb. and sb. in regard, 
respect. There is no col nding sb. in Fr. 

The use of concern instead of concerument in R. Boyle's 
Parthenissa was thus censured in 165: Dorothy Osborne, 
Leti, ti. (1888) 238, ‘Another fault I |, too, in the style— 
"tis affected. .A/y concern or of great concern is, it seems 
(i.c.to Boyle], properer than concernment’.} 

. A relation objective or subjective. 

+1. Regard, respect, reference; concernment. 
In thai concern: in regard or respect to that. Ods. 
Ps: Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. ee pee as po Wer 

lesyring you to interpone your will,.to thair expedi- 
toon: and furtherance in that coece: 1667 H, More Div 
Dial, v. iv. (1713) 409, I would not exclude the Persian from 
the Concern of this sixth Vial. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(x71) 96 Men of good observation to inspect into matters of 
this Concern. 

b. Relation ; concernment. 

1862 SranLey Yew. Ch. (1877) Liv, 73 It is connected with 
every stage of the Sacred History ; but its special concern is 
with the period preceding the Exodus. 

2. Of concern: of relation fo some one; ¢sf. of 
important relation, of importance, of interest. 

655 [see notcin Etymol.}. 1666 Sin J. Tarot in Siingsby's 
Diary (1836) 369 He hath some affaires of Concerne to you 
to acquaint you of. 1674 Atten Danger Enthus. 27 Those 
things which in their nature were of common concern unto 
all, 1682 Bunvax Holy lVar 203 So he has writ himself in 
all papers of concern, wherein he has had to do. 1697 
Couner £ss. Mor, Subj. u.'To Rdr. (2709) 4 A Cause of 
Concern ought to be pleaded to Advantage, 1712 Arsutit- 
wot Yoh Bull(x727) 78 Truly this is a matter of some con- 
cern, 1869 Hanpan A fost. Success. iii. (1879) 57 A truth of 
deep concern to men’s souls. a . 

8..A relation of practical intercourse with (any: 
one). #2. Transactions, business relations. 

1699 Benttry Phad, 98 He had concerns, with the Mamer- 
tines of Messana, x749 Fienpine Zone Joues Wks. (2775) 
III, 129, I know Mr, Nightingale..and have formerly had 
concerns with him. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. 111. 90 Come ye to 


transact concerns Commercial? 1807 Crane Par. Reg. 1." 


224 In all concerns was Stephen just and true. i 
b. Zo have no concern (formerly concerns) with: 
to have nothing to do with. 


1926 Suewocke Voy. round World Pref. 26 He often, 


declared that he would have no concerns with me when we 
came tosea. 1846 Mitt Logics. itt. § i We have no concern 
here with this controversy, @ 1863 Buckie Creidis. (1873) 
ILI, v. 464 The process, being ideal, has no concern either 
with observations or experiments. 1876 Freeman Norn. 
Cong. 1.359 With these rulers of Bernicia I have no concerns 


4, A relation of connexion or active interest in, 
an act or affair; interest, share, position of -being 


concerned 29; as, Zo have @ concerit in. } 
“3920 WaTERLAND Fight Serut. 102 The Son's concern in 
the Work of Creation. 31805 Wettincron in Owen Diss. 
1x The Acting Resident did not suspect that..Scindiah 
had any concern in this outrage. x8:4 Scorr Mav. xiii, 
How many gentlemen. .took a concern in the. .undertaking 
of 1745. 835 Une Philos, Manuf. 302 Motives of hu- 
manity had not the smallest concern in the business. 


. CONCERN. 


+b. A financial-or commercial interest or share. 

2748 Ricuarpson Claréssa (1811) VII. 284 He has a con- 
cern in 2 ship, which will sail in a month. 3962-91 H. 
Watsore Verine's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 170 He appears 
too to have had some concern in a manufacture of tapestry: 
’ 5. Interest, solicitous regard, solicitude, anxiety ; 
anxious, uneasy, or troubled state of mind, arising 
from regard to or interest in any person or thing. 
(Viewed as a condition that one is 2 or wader, 
a sentiment that one has, shows, etc.) . 

x697 Drvven Virg, Georg. 11. 709 Without concern he 
hears..Of..distant war. 1704 Swirt Batt, Bhs. (172) 243 
Jove, in great Concern, convokes a Council in the Milky- 
Way. 1707 J. Locas in Pa. Hist. Soc. Ment. X. 214 During 
their absence, I was under the greatest concern of mind that 
ever I knew in my life. 1768 SrerneSent. Journ., The 
Postillion, The concern which the poor fellow’s story threw 
meinto, 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. ili. 28 I noticed an expres- 
sion of concern upon his countenance. 2877 Moztey Univ. 
Serum. iv. 83 Deep concern for human souls. : 

b. (with @ and £4) ? Obs. 

x69z Drypen St, Eviremoni's Ess, ror If so be what is said 
of us be false, so soon as we shew a concern at it, we make 
it suspected for Truth. 2723 Appison Cafo 1. v, O Marcia, 
let me ope thy kind concerns And gentle wishes follow me 
to battel ! x769 Funins’ Lett. i. 2 Every man who pretends 
to a concern for the public welfare. 

IT. A matter that concerns. 

6. A matter or subject that relates or appertains 
to some person or thing, an affair. + Gevzeral or 
public concern: the commonwealth, ves publica. 

707 Freinp Peterborow's Cond. Sp, 174To lay down my 
Lite ..if my preservation were not of greater use to the 
General concern, 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) I. 200 
He saw what an Bapertank concern the administration was. 
1794 Gopwin Cal, Williams 21g Zealous as she was for the 
publicconcern. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miserics Hum, Life 
(1826) mn. Conelus., I have .. neglected almost every other 
concern in trying to find it out. 

b. pZ Affairs. 

1675 Ocituy Brit, 46 The Hall in which are Heard all 
Concerns in Law. 1693 Woop 1th. O.ron. II. 84 He often 
inspected the Accompts of his sister .. and had a great care 
of her concerns, 1728 Freethinker No. 87. 226 Ihe least 
Judgment or Discretion in the Common Concerns of Life. 
1729 Buren Serm. Wks. 1874 1, 50 That strong inclina- 
tion most have to be talking of the concerns..of their 
neighbour. 1813 Wetuncton in Gurw. Disp. XL 107, I 
can interfere in no manner whatever in the internal concerns 
of the country. 1829 SourHey O. Newman vi, OF needful 
things and every-day concerns. 1872 Moxtey Voltaire 
(1886) 28 ‘The application of individual energy and thought 
to public concerns. 

7. A matter or subject that affects or touches 
one, and that ought to engage one’s active in- 
terest and attention. es, with possessive, A/y cou- 
cern: my business, a matter affecting me, or in which 


I have ground of interference. 
ai RYDEN (J.), "Tis all mankind's concern that he 
should live. 1732 Law Serious C. xxiv. (ed. 2) 489 Which 
are the common and greatest concern ofall Christians, x790 
Burke Fy, Rev. 17 ‘That is their concern, 1830 Hersciten 
Stud. Nat. Phil, w. vii. (1851) 215 Their performance, in 
many cases, becomes a national concern, 1833 Hr. Mar- 
mingau Afauch, Strike i. 9 What concern is it of yours? 
x883 G. Liovp Ebb § Flow II. 287 It is no concern of mine. 
b. Hence, A subject that does excite one’s in-. 
terest, attention, and care; a subject about which 


one concerns himself. (Cf. 5.) . 

383: A, Knox Reo, (1844) 1. 71 To keep his own vine- 
yard was his first and great concern, 1888 M. Morus 
Claverhouse vi, 89 But it was the work he had been set to 
do; ind his concern was only to execute it as completely as 
possible, . 

8. gi, Things that belong to one; belongings. 
Obs. b. Things appertaining to any work, ap-- 
purtenances. vare. ¢, Persons belonging to one; 


* relations’, relatives. Sc. dad. . 

1693 Lurtreee Brief Rel, (1857) HI. 321 That afternoon 
he removed his concerns out of theoffice. 18:8 B. O'ReinLy 
Greenland 236 Nor were the concerns for scientific observa-_ 


.tion overlooked. 18:8 Zain. Mag. 330 (Jam.) They ap- 


peared to their nearest relations (in the Scottish language 
concerns) and declared to them their state. 
9. A property, an éstate. Now dial. : 

19787 Gross Province. Gloss., Concern, a little estate, 1877; 
Holderness Gloss., Consahn, an estate, a property, ‘Ah’ve 
bowt a nice consahn at Hedon.’ : 

10. A business organization ; 2 business, a firm ;. 
a commercial or manufacturing establishment. 

So long asa partnership firm consists of the original 
partners, it is called /érs¢ concert; ona change in the firm, 
occurring by the retirement or accession of any partner, | 
or by change of position among the partners, it is called 
second concern; so third, fourth concern, etc. s 


168: Varnanron Eng. Jveprov. u. 159 If Things in the.: 


- Iron Concern are as you say, the whole Country suffers much’ 
* by it. 1800 WeLLincron in 


Owen Disp. 722 they) can no 
longer be considered as the agents of a commercial concern.' 
1857 C. Brontié Professor I. ii. 22 A dense, permanent: 
yepout brooded over, this locality—there lay Edward's, 
*Concern’, 1866 Crump Banking i. 32 The bank received 
back, its own with, interest, and subsequently became a 
flourishing concern. 1883 Laz Rep. 29 Chanc, Div. 463 The 
directors did not. .know that the concern was going to fail. 
ll, familiarly. .A material contrivance or ob- 
ject; esd. one. that is complicated or cumbrous: 
usually with some amount of ‘depreciation (es9..if 
applied to a person) ; ef. affacr, article, thing. |. 
1834 Mars. Cartyre Left, I. 12 A steel-pen, which.is 2 
very unpliable concern. 1842 S, Lover Handy Andy xvi, 


CONCERNANCEH. 


A tin concer, something like a chimney-cowl. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 1. xxvii. 359 A moment's check would plunge 
the whole concern into the rapid tide-way. 1856 Mrs. 
Stowe Dred I. i. 16 No, I'm not, Harry; I am a selfish 
little concern, i ie 

12. An ‘ affair’ not more definitely characterized ; 
e.g. an intrigue, disturbance, etc. Now chiefly dia. 

1690 J. Witson Belphegor (Dram, Restoration 296) It is 
not long since I had a concern with a signiora, 1877 
NV. OW. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Consarn, an intrigue. ‘They'd 
aconsam together for years, an’ he’d two bairns by her.’ 
31877 Holderness Gloss., ‘It's a queer consahn that of awd 
Smith and his men.’ 1888 }. Somerset Word-bk., Concern, 
row, quarrel, disturbance. ‘There was a pretty consarn 
sure ‘nough, last night.’ 1 

Coneernable, a. xonce-wwd. [f. Concern v. + 
‘ABLE.] Solicitous, desirous. 

1887 BLackmore Sfrimghaven (ed. 4) II. vii. 84 1 was not 
concernable to let her see me, 

+Conce‘rnance, Obs. rare". [Cf. obs. F. 
concernence i See -ENCE.] = CoNCERNAIENT. 

1644 Hammonp Catech, Wks, 1684 IV. mt. ii. 74 Importu- 
nity, I. e. frequent coming to God in prayer. .and with the 
concernance of those things which we may ask and obtain. 

+CGonce'rnancy. Oés.—'. ? =CoNncERNMENT. 

1603 Suaxs. Hanr. v, ii. 128(Qq), Osr. Your lordship 
speaks most infalliblyof him, Aas. The concernancy, sir? 
why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer breath? 

Concerned (kfns3-ind), 27. a. [f. Concern v,] 

L. Affected, interested, involved ; troubled, vexed, 
anxious ; showing concern. 

1686 CowLey Davideis it, 766 With concern’d haste her 
thoughtful Looks she rais'd. 1672 Sir T. Browne Ledd. 
Friend xxii, (2881) 142 To see the heirs and concerned rela- 
tions gratulating themselves, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No, 504 
» 4 Taking him aside with a grave concerned countenance. 
.1802'Mar. Encewortu Aforal T. (1816) I. xv. 128 He was 
greatly concerned. 1832 Sourney H#st. Penins, War 111. 
877 The more concerned spectators were not without fear, 

b. Used adsol., and hence formerly with g/ 

2788 Macens Jzsurances 1, 60 An Instance. wherein the 
Concerned agreed that the Goods. should be rated at first 
Cost. Jbid. I. 236 Arbitrators werefixed upon..Mr. N. M. 
for the Concerneds in the Prize. 

2. Concerned with (in) drink or Liquor: having 
had too much to do with it; the worse for liquor; 
also simply concerned, Now witlgar ordial, (Cf. 
Concern v, 11 b.) 

1687 Maga. Coll. & Yas. If (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 7x Mr. An- 
thony Turner came to ‘the Lobster’ about eleven at night. . 
much concerned in drink, 1723 Swirt Covk-maia’s Let., 
Drunk or sober.. Not that.. his reverence was ever con- 
cern’d to my knowledge, 1731 Wentworth Papers 3 Aug. 
(1883) 472, I had made a full resolution never to be concern’d 
in liquor again. 3782 E. Murravin Scots Mag. Aug. (3753) 
302/ He shought the pannel was a little concerned with 

rink, 2834 Sin H. Tavtor Artevelde un. iit, 3 (D.) 
She's a light-skirts ! yea, and at this present A little, as you 
see, concerned with liquor, 1875. Parisit Sussex Dial. 30 
Concerned in ay bea one of the many expressions used in 
Sussex to avoid the word ‘drank’. 

3. U.S. slang. Confounded, denced. Also adz. 

1848-60 in BartLetT. 7 

Concernedly (kpnsd-médli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2,] Ina concerned manner; with concern. 

1654 Ear Orreny Parthenissa (1676) 335 Udozia..con- 
cernedly considér’d the generous Ventidius's Picture. 21674 
Crarenvon (J.), They had more positively and concernedly 
wedded his cause. 1698 Frocer Voy. 104 Which made. .the 
Portuguese to murmur, and concernedly to say, That it 
wasnottobeendured”  , 

Goncernedness (kgnsd-médnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being concerned ; con- 
cern. 

1678 Hows Living Temple Wks, (2834) 8 Out of a hearty 
concernedness and Joalousy for the honour of religion. 1686 
Honttect Crucif, Festus ix, 769 How shall 1 testifie my 
concernedness at the sufferings of the Lord? 1699 J. Barry. 
Cordial Jor Sin-desp, Soul (x802) 32 The concernedness of 
each party appeared in striving to get and keep the start. 

+Conce'rner, Obs. [f. Conorrn v + -ER 1] 
One who is concerned, or has to do with another. 

.1639 Mayne City Match 1, i, He. .was enter’d Among the 
philosophical Madams; was as. great with them as their 
concerners. 1654 WuitLock: Zootomia x17 Bad Wives, 
Elder Brothers, tough Predecessors .. ail which are con- 
demned in the wishes oftheir concerners, 

+Conce'ruing, v4/. sb. Obs. [f. as prec +: 
-Incl.] a. The taking ofconcem. b. Concern- 
ment ; relation, reference. ¢. A matter that con- 
cerns one; a concer. 

x894 O. B.(¢d#/e), Questions of profitable and pleasant con- 
cernings, on the Display of vaine life. 1602 SHaks. Haut. 
iit, iv. 19x ’Twere good you let him know, For who,. Would 
from a Paddocke..Such deere concernings hide, 1603 — 
Meas. for M, 1, i. 57 We shall write to you..and our con- 
cérnings shall importune.’ 1642 Futrer Holy § Prof. St. 
w- iv. 60, Ibid. wv. viii. 274-One memorable act .. which 
though single in it self, was plurall in the concernings 
thereof. - 7 ne; ; 

Coucening her ni ppl.a. [f as prec. + 
ING ¢, a 
-” 1. That is“of concern, that gives cause for con- 
sideration ; important, weighty. arch: eee 

, 1649 JER. Tavior Gt, Zxemp, 1. xii, 157 When fasting is 
in order to greater and more concerning purposes, it puts 
on more religion. 2654 L’Estrance-Chas. J- (1655) 80 
The Lords ‘had a‘ more concerning interest in the Preroga- 
tive. - 1662 More Philos, Writ. Pref..Gen: (1712) 8, I could 
not conceal ‘so ‘concerning a “Truth... 1754 Ricwarpson 
Grandison (1781) TIT, xvii. 137 Lady L. speaking..on this 
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concerning subject. « 1834 Coteripce Lit. Rem. 1V. 6 To 
utter all my meditations on this most concerning point. 

pb. That gives cause for anxiety or distress. 

2742 RicnarDson Pamela II, 159, I cannot bear anything 
that is the least concerning to you. | ee 
.2, As apres, pple., concerning may be joined to 
its verbal object, and the whole combination used 
adjectively, as in all-concerning, soul-concerning, 
ete. 

2798 Soutney Yoan of Arc 1x. 425 But oh! remember 
ye, And in their generation let your sons Transmit to theirs 
the all-concerning truth. 1869 Happan Afost. Succ. i 
(1879) 7 Those. . -soul-concerning doctrines. 

Concerning (kfns3.1nin), prep. [The pres. 
pple. of Conogry v. in sense 2, used at length 
without reference to any subject, and retaining its 
verbal object: ef. the series, ‘a matter intimately 
concerning your friend’, ‘he made to me a com- 
munication concerming your friend’, ‘I will com- 
municate with you concerning your friend ’, where 
concerning is, in the first the participle, in the 
third a preposition, in the second transitional, 
‘ your friend ’ being its object in all. 

Cf. the similar use of regarding, touching: so mod.F, 
concernant, touchant. See also according to, during, not- 
withstanding, pending, in which prepositions, or preposi- 
tional phrases have in different ways arisen ont of participles.] 

1. (zntroductory.) Where concerning agrees with 
a preceding sb. expressed, and may be rendered 
that concern(s), that relates to. (But since 1600, 
at least, treated as in 2.) 

41428 Rymer Fardera 1X, 918/1 In all manere of thynges 
concernyng th’ Exercice of Governance. 1503-4 Act 19 
Hen, VII, c. 35 § 2 All the evydences chartres and muny- 
mentes concernyng the premysses, 1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 1 b, ‘The sentences of illumyned doctours con- 
cernynge perfeccyon, 1568 Grarton Chrox. II. 74 To en- 
quire out the matter concernyng them that were consentyng 
to Beckets death. 1599 SHaks. //ew. V, 1. i. 6 Some things 
of weight that taske our thoughts, concerning vs and France. 
x60x — Twel. N. 1. ii. 54 What is the opinion of Pytha- 
goras concerning Wilde-fowle? 1625 Bacon Zss., Unity in 
Relig. (Arb.) 423 We shall therefore speake a few words, 
concerning the Unity of the Church. az6g4 Sexpen 
Tables T. (Arb.) 8 A law concerning Leather, or any other 
Commodity, 17653 Witxes Corr. (1805) I], 204 As to all 
my proceedings here concerning the press. 

b. So concerning unto. Obs. 

1530 Parser. Ep, 2 Some thyng. .in writyng. .concernyng 
unto this mater, 5 : 

2. Where concerning docs not agree with a pre- 
ceding sb. expressed, and becomes entirely pre- 
positional = Regarding, touching, in reference or 
relation to; about ; of fas in guet. 1865), (Now 
rather formal and literary : pe . never colloquial.) 


1535 CoverDALe x Cor, xvi. x Concernynge (Tinpate of] 
the gadderynge that is made for the sayntes. 1541 — Old 
Faith ix, Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 63 Concerning the coming 
of John the Baptist. 1598 Straus. Afervy IV. 1. i, 298 But 
that is not the Crees the question is concerning your 
marriage, 16rx Binte Mazz. xvi. 11, I spake it not to you 
concerning bread. 1745 De Fos Voy. round World (1840) 
251, I asked him concerning the natives. 1752 Jotnson 

ambier No. 195 ¥ 11 Every servant,.was examined con- 
cerning his departure. 1802 Mar, Epcrworru Aoral 7. 
(1816) I. ix. 71 He will make no inquiries concerning you. 
x82z Soutney in Q. Rev, XXVII. 2 A point concerning 
which .. biographers have not been able to satisfy them- 
selves. x865 R. W. Dace Yew. Temple i. (1877) 15 What 
has been said concerning the greatness and glory of Christ. 

8. The sense ‘ as it concerns, as it relates to, as to’ 
(L. guo-ad, quantum ad, F. quant d), was formerly 
expressed by concerning alone, but usually by as 
concerning, (Now, more usually as 2 concerns, 
as concerns, as regards.) 

zggs in Strype Eccl. Me, U11. App. xliii, 120 That Christ 
was ordained, concerning his humanity and not concerning 
the Godhead. x6rx Binte PAidi#f. iii, 6 As touching the law, 
a Pharise ; concerning zeale, persecuting the Church ; touch- 
ing the righteousnesse which is in the Law, blameless [Greek 
xara, Rhem, according to, Revised as touching). 1656 
CowLey Mise., Reason (1669) 27 When we trust_Men con- 
cerning God, we then Trust not God concerning Men, 

b. 1526-34 Tinpare Philips. iii. g As concernynge the 
lawe, a pharisaye, and as concernynge ferventnes, I perse- 
cuted the congregation, 1588 Suaxs. L. LZ. L.1. i, 203 The 
matter is to me, sir, as concerning Iaquenetta. 1611 Binte 
Ron. ix. 5 Of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came. 
1792 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) 111. 442 Their government, 
or policy, as concerning themselves or other nations. 1818 
Coresroore /wiport. Col. Corzt, Its effect is perhaps. .over- 
rated, as concerning the direct cost of wrought is. 

+4. Concerning might formerly be followed by 
an infin., or by a subord. clause; concerning for 
was used =‘ as to’. Ods. 

x548 Unatt, etc. Evasm. Par, Yohn a8 2, Iohns disciples 
did ennyc Iesu, forasm' as concernyng he hymself was 
lately baptyzed of John, and had behaued hymselfas though 
he had been his disciple. .he would now sodainly make him- 
self equal to him. xs60 P. Wutrenorne Arte of Warre 
(1573) 27 b, ing to learne how to handle the weapons. 
Ibid. 86 2, Concerning for other consideracions, they had 
twoo principal, x6xx Binte Acts xiii, 34 As concerning that 
he raised him vp from the dead. : 

+Conce'rmingly, adv. Obs, [f. the adj. + 
-Lx2.] In a manner that concerns or involves 


concern. 7 

°x643 Plain English 27:1t.will now be found-most con- 
céerningly necessary to at the present Army ..as the 
best ground-work of safety. 2659 Peanson Creed (1839) 2x, 


CONCERNMENT. 


I am .. more concerningly persuaded of them, than of any 
thing I see or know. 

Conce'rningness, vare. [f. as prec. + 
-xEss.] The quality of concerning or affecting ; im- 
portance, import ; bearing, application. 

cx8xq Corerince in Lit, Kem. (1836) LI. 70 A truth, the 
pore and special concerningness of which..depends on our 

nowledge of the whole. 

Conce'rnless, @. rare. ff Concern sb. + 
-LE8S.] Without concern; absolutely unconcerned. 

1zzx Cinper Parolla v, In ev'ry Thing the Course of Na- 
ture still Keeps duly on, concernless in its Road. 

Concernment (kgnsd-inmént). [f. Conczrn x. 
+-MENT.] 

+1. A matter concerning, or having relation to, 
any person or thing; a matter appertaining, Ods. 

r6ro Guitiim Heraldry vi. vi. (1660) 417 OF whose crea- 
tion, privileges, and_ other concernments you may be more 
fully satisfied in a Supplement to this Book. 1646 Sin T. 
Browne send, ZY. ut, i107 Other concernments there are of 
the Elephant, which might admit of discourse. 1658 — Gard. 
Cyrus Wks. M1, 541 The delights, commodities, mysteries, 
with other concernments of this order. 1654 Witttock 
zn Avj, In Concernments of Physick and their own 

ealth, 

+2. A matter in which any one has or takes an 
interest ; an interest. Ods. or arch. 

1627-97 Fevtuam Resolves u. Ixvii. 292 He that minds his 
own .. and but seldom intrudes upon ‘the concernments of 
others. @166x Futver IWVorthies (1840) 111. 388, 1 presume 
the concernments of the poor are well cared for. 1742 
Warts Improv. Mind xiv. Wks. (1813) 96 Those that_have 
influence upon our everlasting concernments. 1867 Busu- 
newt Mor. Use Dark Th. 194'The very highest concernments 
of his nature. 

3. An affair, business, concern. 

162x Jas. I Let, in Rushw. //ist. Cold.(1659) I. 59 To pro- 
mote..our concernments with his Majesty. 1662 Drypen 
Wild Gallant Pref., 1 do not think it my Concernment to 
defend it. 1725 Watts Logic 1. iii. Intvod., In our civil con- 
cernments; as well as in matters of learning. 1816 Scott 
Tales of Landl, Ser. 1. Introd., Men ., travelling on their 
concernments of business. 1859 TrotLore Bertrams II, xi. 
163 He was now a man of many concernments. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh., Cousarnment, concern; busi- 
ness. ‘I coud ‘im it wuz no consarnment o’ mine’. 


4. The fact of conceming or having reference ; 
relation, bearing, application, connexion. Com- 
monly after of, as ‘a matter of public concernment’, 


z.e. that concerns the public, 

1622-62 Hevtin Casmogr. tt. (1682) 31 In any matters of 
particular concernment. 1659 J. ArrowsmiTH Chain 
Princ. 386 A message of very sad concernment. 1692 Br. 
Rocuester Wicked Contriv. in Select. Harl. ATisc. (1793) 
497 Mr. Dyve..found nothing in them [letters] but matters 
of private concernment. 1694 BurtHoccEe Reason 111 Mind 
-. free from all concretion or concernment with matter. 
1844 Lp. Brouctiam Brit. Const. xix. § 5 (1862) 342 Crimes 
were thus regarded as matters of private concernment, with 
which the injured parties alone had todo. 1875 Wuitwey 
Life Lang. x. 206 The dative is the case of general relation 
or concernment. 

5. The quality of concerning or being important 
to persons, etc. ; importance, weight, moment. 

3684 Wrirtock Zootomia 270 The number and concern- 
ment are lesse than what are injured by corrupted His- 
torians, 1679 Penn Addr. Prot, u. § 3 (1692) 90 No 
Person of common Understanding will conclude an Equal 
Weight or Concernment in these things. 1691 Norris 
Pract, Disc. 184 Their own concernment and importance 
will be enough to recommend them. 1704 Netson Fest. § 
Fasts iv, Upon the account of both the certainty and the 
concernment of them [objects of faith]. 


b. esp. in the attrib. phrases, of concernment, of 


great, special, vital (etc.) concernment. 


1642 Jer. Tavior Episc. (1647) 202 The question here that 
is only of concernment is..by whom it was reserved. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No, 25/3 To take some Iland of concernment in 
those Parts. 1726 Siexvoore Vay. round World m.(1757) 
206 Posts of too much concernment for their capacities. 
1965 T. Hutcutnson Hist. Col, Afass. ii. 230 Of great con- 
cernment, that the .. charter should be kept safe. x841-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser, 11. ii. 56 Secrets of highest concernment. 
1872 Mortey Voltaire v. Matter of vital concernment. 


+6. A relation of being objectively interested 2 
any matter; interest. Zo have (a) concernment: 


to be concerned or interested (272). Ods. 

3640 Br. Hart Zfisc.1. § x. 1 The act was yours ; the con- 
cernment the whole Churches. 1656 Jeanes Aixt. Schol. 
Div. 109 Our concernment in the incarnation was farre 
greater then the Angels, and yet how doe their thanks sur- 
mount ours? 1670 Marvett Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 300, I 
shall not neglect to give you notice of what is done among us, 
where you have so much concernment. 1691 T. H{a.e] 
Ace, New Invent. 129 ‘The King of England .. having .. 
most Concernment to be more considerable at Sea than 
any other Prince or State. ; 

7, A concerning oneself w7¢h or being concerned 
i anything; interference. Tb have’ coucernment 


with: to have to do with. ; 
1647 CLanennon Hist. Reb. (1843) 25/2 And married a 
beautiful young Lady .. without any other approbation of 
her Father, or concernment in it, than suffering him and 
her to comeinto his presence after they were married.. 1676 
Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Sed, Men (1841) IT. 454, I offered 
our tract to divers booksellers, who refused a concernment 
init. 1687 Towerson Baftis 98 The works of men can 
have no concernment in it, 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. 
v. iv. § 2 The greatest men .. whom modern Europe has 
produced in concernment with the arts. 186r TuLLocn Zug. 
Purtt, 1. 1.58 The brew-house was managed. without any 


concernment of his father therein. 


- ‘CONCERT. 


” 8. A feeling of interest, solicitude, anxiety, etc. 
1652 Sir C, Com Ltr. Cassandra i. 7 Observing with 
more’attention since with more concernment. x654 Earn 
Onneny Parthenissa (1676) 713 Your Concernments for 
her Misfortunes will put a Besiod to them. 
Cut, Teckely u. 164 The King of Poland testified to them 2 
sensible concernment at what had passed. 1773 J. Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) 1. 368 The append concernment of the 
Fiend For his revenge alone. 1835 Sixceton Virgil 11. 
186 If some concernment for a mother’s right Deep preys 
upon you. - 

Concert (kgnsoat), sd. [a. F.concert(16th c.), ad. 
It. concerto concert, harmony, f. concertare to Con- 
cert, At its first adoption’ this word was con- 
founded with the earlier word Consort, which was 
constantly written for it down to the Restoration, 
and often later; 4. 2. 

161x Cotar., Concert de Musique, 2 consort of Musicke.] 
_L. Agreement of two or more persons or parties 
in a plan, design, or enterprise; union formed by 
such mutual agreement ; accordance, harmony. 

(3590-2793 see Coxsort 2.] 

1665 Every Afem. (1857) LIE. 161 We have hardly any 
words that do so fully express the French xaivete, ennui, 
bizarre, concert ..let us therefore ., make as many of these 
do homage as are like to prove good citizens. 1668 TemrLe 
Let. Whs, (1731) IL 86 He. preva us to a Concert for the 

3727 


1693 ATent. 


Defence of Flanders. E& For Syst. Magic u. vi. 376 
By concert and agreement. 1777 Ronertson Hist. Amer. 
I. tv, 342 They act together from instinct. .rather than from 
any formal concert. x84 Cuatmers vid, Chr. Revel. i. 
13 The total want of..concert or collusion. 1884 Times 
10 Oct. 3/2 Is there a perfect European Concert? 

b. esp. in phrase 272 concert (with). 

{1634-1993 see Consort 2 b.] 

t71z ADDISON Sfect, No, 487, 7 ro When she [the Soul] 
Operates more in concert with the Body. 19772 Priestley 
Inst. Relig. (1782) 1. They did not write in concert. 
1844 Tutrewart, Greece VIIL. Ixv. 360 The envoys did not 
act_in concert with one another. 1860 Tyxpau Gélac. 1. vil. 
47 We worked in concert for a few days. . 

e. fig. A ent, harmony, orderly union or 
combination (of things). (Influenced by 2, 2 b.) 

19796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) If. 28 
Concert is an order formed of several harmonies of various 
kinds.. Every particular Work of Nature presents. -harmo- 
nies, consonances, contrasts; and forms a real concert. 

+2. Accordance of voices or instruments ; har- 
monious combination of sounds produced by a 
number of performers singing or playing together. 

[586-1710 see Consort 3, 2 b.) 2674 Lond. Gaz. No. 

6: Feb. 4 A rare concert of four Trumpets Marine, never 

card of before in England .. Every concert shall continue 
one hour, 1732 Lepiarn Sethos 1. vitt. 184 The prayers. . 
are'then sung in a concert of voices and instruments, 1770 
Gentl. Mfag. XL. 449 Whether their concerts were composed 
of one and the same tone, but sung by different voices. 

b. transf, and fig. Any combination of voices 
or sounds. (Now often viewed as fig: from 4.) 

1958 Jounson /dler No.8 ? 12 A sudden concert of terrific 
vociferation. 380g Souruey Afadoc in Azt. xt, The wood- 
man’s measured stroke, the regular saw, The wain slow- 
creaking, and the voice of man Answering his fellow.. 
Strange concert made to those fierce Aztecas, 1862 Sata 
Seven Sons 1, vi, 130 They sobbed in concert till the vehicle 
stopped 7 Bavant Asnong the Trees 61 The linden in 
the fervors of July, Hums with a louder concert. 

+c. A piece of music for several instruments ; 
=ConcerrTo (in the earlier sense). Ods. 

1730-6 Baney (folio), Consort, better Concert, (in Musick) 
2 Piece that consists of 3 or more parts. . 

+38. A company or set of musicians ; a choir. Ods, 

[2606-2704 see Consort 4.) 1727 De For Hist, Afgan. xiv. 
383 A concert of angels made most excellent music at his 
grave. 1743 Tinpan Rapin's Hist. Eng. 11, 669 The Queen 
. wanting a Bass to her concert. 

4, A musical performance (usually of a series of 
separate pieces) in which a number of singers or 
players, or both, take part; a public musical 
entertainment ;= Consort 5. 

[267x-2774 see Consont s, and x674 in 2 shove) 

1689 Lond. Gas. No. 2496/4 The Concerts of Musick that 
were held in Bow-street and_in York-Buildings, arc now 
joyn’d together, 1740 Lapy M. W. Monracve Lett, HI. 
ix, 17, 1 am invited. .to dinner, which is to be followed by 
a_concert and a ball, 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn., The 
Translation, 1 was going .. to Martini’s concert at Milan. 
85s De Quincey in Page Lie (x877) I. xviii, 97 On two 
separate days of next week Julien gives concerts. 

‘ats' concert, the noise of a number of cats wauling 3 ed 
hideous combination of voices ; Dutch concert, ‘where eac 
performer plays a different tune’. SZang Diet. (1864) 128. 

5. Comb. a8 concert-bill (cf. play-bill), giver, 
-music, -pitee; concert-grand (collog.), a grand 
piano of powerful and brilliant tone snitable for 
concerts; concert-pitch, ‘a pitch slightly higher 
than the ordinary pitch, used at concerts for bril- 
liancy and effect’ (Grove Dict. Afus.); also jig. ; 
concert-room, a large room used for concerts. 

¢381g Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) LI. viii. 379 They all had 


‘a*concert bill between them, 1836-7 Dickens Sk, Boz (2850) 


248/2 Wheneyer a z gler, or waxwork man, or *concert 
giver, takes Great Winglebury in his circuit. 1775 Phi. 
Trans, LXV. 71 These tones are adapted to English *con- 
sort pitch. 18:9 Pantolopia, Concert ret implies that. .tone 
to which instruments are adjusted, before they can be.used 
in concert. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 115 If a piano is 
tuned to exact concert pitch, the majority of voices must 
fail below it, 2888 Bunrcon 12 Good Men IL. v. 47 Serew- 
ing-up.to ‘concert pitch’..men whose traditions were lax 
and unsatisfactory. 1799 Souruey Ballads, St, Gualberto 


764 


23 Then had not Westminster, the house of God, Served 
for a *concert-room. 1886 Pail Afall G. 9 June 4/2 Con- 
cert-room music must bow to concert-room traditions. 

Concert (kgns5-at), a. [ad. F. concerte-r(x6th c.), 
ad. It. concertare to proportion or accord together, to 
agree or tune together, to sing or play in concert. 

The Italian is identified by Diez with L. concertare intr., 
to contend zealously, dispute, debate. Such a change of 
sense might conceivably come about through an intermediate 
‘argue out, settle by debate,” whence ‘come to terms, ar- 
range terms’; but evidenceis wanting. Florio has, in 16th c. 
It., couserto, consertare, as lel forms of concerto, 
concertare; these (if real words) point to L. *cousertdre 
freq. of conserére ‘to join or fit together, connect’; the same 
origin has been claimed by Spans etymologists for Sp. 
concertar which has among other senses ‘to mend a thin, 
broken’, But here the phonetic change is unexplained. 
Already in 16the. It. concerto was associated in the musical 
sense with concento (Concent); Florio, 1598, gives concerto 
merely with a cross-reference to concerto, Hence a con- 
jecture that concerto, concertare were perversions of con- 
serto, consertare, under the influence of concento: but what 
then of Sp. concertar? 

In Eng. used by Barret, from It., in 1398; app. not other. 
wise in use till taken from Fr. nearly acentury later.} 

+1. ¢rans. To bring to agreement or unity; to 
unite, Ods. 

1g98 Barret Theor. Warres u.i.22 When as he cannot 
concert and agree them [soldiers], he is toreferre them ouer 
ynto his Captaine. 2696 Brooxnouse Temple Open. 2 
Being now concerted into a New Body. 

2. To arrange or contrive (measures, an enter- 
prise, etc.) by mutual agreement. 

1694 Moteswortn Acc. Denmark (ed. 3) 47 A Desiga 
before concerted .. between him and the Bishops. 2720 
Swirr Lets, (1767) ILI. 3 I have been walking, and.. 
concerting where to see Mr. Harley. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 207 We ‘an Lo concert measures for 
his coming on board with secrecy. 1836 Tinruwatt Greece 
IE. 21 The insurrection seems not to have been judiciously 
Tp Ofasing! To plan, devi 

. asingle person: To plan, devise, arrange. 
r7tz Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) HII. 498, I_ must 
now concert matters about y? Affair. x878 Bosw. SsutH 
Carthage 433 He could. .concert his measures against any 
state, 

@. intr. To arrange 2 matter by agreement with 
some one; to form plans. ? Ods. 

1707 Freinp Peterborow's Cond. 174 Tn may concert in 
every thing.. with Prince Henry. 1786. Jerrerson JV rit. 
(1859) I. 567 The gentlemen with whom we had before con- 
certed, 1792 Boswett lg he 2 June an. 1781, I therefore 
concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I should steal away. 1796 
Netsox 10 Julyin Nicolas Dis. (1845) 1I. 208 We concerted 
on the most proper meth for speedily executing the 
Vice-Roy’s instructions. _ 

3. zzir, To sing or play in concert. rare. 

1827 Pottok Course T. vu, The thrush Concerting with 
the lark that hymned on high, 2879 [see ConcerTiNc]. 

4. Alus. (trans.) To arrange in parts. (so7ce-25¢ 
from CONCERTED 2, q. v.) 

1884 G. Moore Afusmzmer’s Wife(1887) 160 [I do not know] 
whether I ought to concert that first number .. or have it 
sung in unison. 7 

+IL. 5. [L. concertare.] To dispute (a state- 
ment, etc.). Ods. rare. 

1689 Afol. Failures Walker's Acc. 11 Though Mr. 
Walker might modestly concert the Truth of those Pas. 
sages..yet might he at no hand dispute inserting ‘em. 

|| Concertante (kontfertante), sb. anda. AZus. 
{It. ppl. a. from concertare to accord or tune to- 
gether.] (See quot. 1880.) 

3730-6 Batuey (folio), Concertante (in Musick Books) sig- 
nifics those Parts of a Piece of Musick that play throughout 
the whole, to distinguish them from those that play, only in 
some parts, 179% Gentl. Afag. LXI. u. 669 The third act 
commenced with a concertante of Pleyel. 1880 Prout in 
Grove Dict, Mus. 1. 386 Concertante (Ital... In the last 
century this name was given to a piece of music for orchestra 
in which there were parts for solo instruments, and also to 
compositions for several solo instruments without orchestra. 
.In the present day the word is chiody used as an adjec- 
tive, prominent solo instrumental parts being spoken of as 
‘concertante parts‘, and a work being said to he ‘in the 
concertante style’ when it affords opportunities for the 
brilliant ey the os of the performers, 2x88: Sir 
J. Benevict }¥eber 72 Bouchet. .played Weber's concertant 
variations on a Norwegian theme with the composer. 

+ Concertartion. Ods. [ad. L. concertition- 
em, n. of action f. concerfére to strive, contend, or 
dispute together, f. con- + certire to contend.) 
Contention; disputation. ; 

zgop Barciay Shyp of Folys (1570) 239 A concertation or 
striuIng betweene vertue and voluptuositie. 1609 Houtanp 
Amm. Marcell. xxix. ii, 361 note, The fabulous concertation 
at the barre of the gods. 1628 Br. Hatt Old Relig. 28 A 
great concertation amongst Diuines, what should bee the 
formall cause of our Iustification. 1664 H. Morr AZo. 
Pref., An amicable Concertation. 1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 
II, mt. 19 A curiose, jejune concertation. 

+ Conce'rtative, a. Obs—° [nd. L. concerta- 
tiv-us: see prec. and -IVE, ni 

1730-6 Batey (folio), Concertative, contentious. [Hence 


in Jounson and mod. Dicts.] 


Concerted (kgnss1ted), ppl. a. [f. Concert v.} 
1. Arranged by mutual agreement; agreed upon, 
pre-arranged; planned, contrived ; done in concert. 


1916 Apuison Frechelder No. 6 (Seager) By concerted 
falsehoods. 


1727 De Foe Syst. Afagic 1. vi. 149 These 

pee le have certain concerted terms. .upon repeating which 
e Iehe Devil] is to appear. 1814 Scotr Wau. xxv, 

whole was a concerted scheme to depress and degrade 


CONCESSIBLE. 


every member of the Waverley family, 2860 Tyspatt Glac. 
11, x. 276 A concerted signal was then made. oe 

2. Afus.. Arranged in parts for a number of voices 
or instruments. a 

1834 Eart Mouxr Epcecumne Afus. Remi. (ed. .-) ps 124 
The inferior singers never joined in any concerted piece. 
3864 H. Srencer JHustr. Univ. Progr. 433 Concerted 
pieces need interspersing with ‘solos. ‘ : 

+Concerteex. Oss. Also consortier. ‘[f. 
Concert sb. + -EER.] One who plays in a‘ concert’ 
(see Concent sb. 2); a performer of concerted music. 

1728 Nortn Aen. Musick (2846) 7, The consortiers, 
wherever they went .. were called Minstrels. a@1734.— 
Lives U1. 205 His lordship had not been Jong master of 
the viol and a sure concerteer, but he turned. composer. 

Concerter (kgnssute1). One who concerts.: . 

2743 Fretpinc Fou. Wild 1. ii, Though he was seldom 
concerned in the execution of the design, yet was he always 
concerter of it. . ; . 

Concertina (kpnsost?-ni). [f! Concert, with 
fem. ending -1na, as in seraphina, ete.] A port- 
able musical instrument invented by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone in 1829, consisting of a pair of bellows, 
usually polygonal in form, with a set of keys at 
each end, which on being pressed admit wind to 
free metallic reeds. , ; 

(Often improperly applied to inferior instruments of similar 
nature, as the accordion, which has a single keyboard, 
sounds notes in one key only, and produces different notes 
on expanding and ars hing the bellows.) . 

{0203839 Alusical World 12 May V. 135 Master Regondi’s 
erformance on the certina at several concerts lately 
-has made a sensation. 2844 Wueatstoxe Specif. Patent 
No. 10,041) p. 2 This musical instrument has since [date of 
patent in 1829} been termed the concertina, 1854 /Jlusé. 
Lond. News 29 July 99/3 Concertinas of a new description. . 
the same as those supplied to Signor Giulio Regondi, Mr. 
Richard Blagrove, and other eminent Professors of this 
fashionable instrument. 1889 Pal? Jfall G, 2 Feb, 3/1 
What most people imagine to be a concertina is nothing of 
the kind, but simply a double accordion .. capable only of 
reproducing a very limited number of sounds, : 

Hence Concerti-nist, a player on the concertina. 

1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., The concertinist is.. the best 
masthead man of the ficet. 2 

Concerting (kgnsdutin), vi/, sd. [f. Con- 
cERT v, + -ING1.] The action of the verb Con- 
CERT, q.¥.; in quot., Singing or playing in concert. 

1879 Howets L. Aroostook 146 The sound of their con- 
certing often filled the ship. 7 aie 

|| Concertino (kontfert?-no). Aus, [Ital., dimi- 
nutive of concerto.] A composition resembling 
a concerto, but shorter. aie 

3880 Prout in Grove Dict. Afus, I. 387 The concertino is 
less restricted in form than the concerto; it may be in three 
short movements .. but it more often consists of one rather 
long movement. 

+Concerrtion. Ods. rare—'. 

3742 Younc Nt. Th, ix. 1422 What order, beauty, motion, 
distance, size ! Concertion of design, how exquisite | 

{So the first and most edd., including that of 1787 with Glos- 
sary, where the word is explained as = ‘contrivance’. If 
So, It is irregularly formed from concert vb. ; but some edd., 
e.g. one of 1751, have consertion [cf. L. consertio joining 
together], and some, according to Richardson, conception.) 

oncertize (kp'nseztaiz), v. sonce-wd. intr. 
To rag or playin concert, make a concert. (¢ol/og. 

3883 G. H. Boventon in Harfer’s Mag. Apr. 695/z 
Loads of pigs and geese.. ‘concertizing’ horribly. 1838 
Pall Mail G. at Feb. 4/2, ‘I cannot concertize any more, 
1 am tired.’ So says little Hofmatin, 1889 /bid. 5 Nov. 2/t 
Rubinstein. .after some years of concertizing. 7 

Conecertment, rare. [see “MENT. The action 
of concerting. 

1846 Worcester cites Pottox, 

| Concerto (kontfe-rto, kgnsd-3to). Afzs, [Ttal.; 
the original word whence Fr..and Eng. Concert.] 
A composition for one, or sometimes more, solo 
instruments accompanied by orchestra ;. now al- 
most always in three movements, (Formerly ap- 
plied more widely to various compositions for 
number of instruments.) 

1730 A. MaLcoum rear, Afusick 416 A Concerto, Sonata, 
or Cantata. 1766 Enticx London IV. 447 Several..songs are 
performed, with sonatas or concertos between each. 1845 
E. Homes Afozart 253 He kept closely within the. .limit 
and signification of the term concerto, as a piece of com- 
bination for instruments, with a principal part for one. 1880 
Prour in Grove Dic?. Afus. s.v., The example of Beethoven « 
in his ED concerto led. .to the disuse of the. .cadenza. | 

+Conce’ss. Ods. [ad. L. concessis concession, 
f. concess-, ppl. stem of conceédére.} = CONCESSION. 

eres Forxe Confut. Doct. Purgatory (1577) 64 Now .. 
will I dispute of your concesses and graunts. 
+Conce'ssary, Ods. rare. [ad. L. type 
¥concessari-us, {, concess-: see prec. and -aRy1,] 
One to whom a concession is made. 
1660 [see Concessor), ee is 
+Concessa‘tion, Obs-1 [ad. L. concessa- 
tion-em, n. of action f. concessare to delay, desist.] 


- 2623 Cocxeram, Concessation, loytering. 
Concessible (kfnse'sib’), a. [ad. L. type 
*concessibil-is, £. concess-: see Concession and 
-IBLE.] That con be coriceded. : : 
2767 Sterne J, Shandy 1x, ‘xxiii, It was built upon one 
of the most concessible postulatums in Nature. 7045 Car- 
LYLE Cromwell (2871) II. 142 Their claim. .wasjust..though 


full of intricacy; difficult to render clear and concessible, 


CONCESSION. 


Concession ase fn) [a. F. concession 
(16th ¢.), or ad. L. concesszdn-em, n. of action £. 
concess-; ppl. stem of concédére to CONCEDE.] 

1. The action of conceding, yielding, or granting 
(anything asked or required). 

3647 Crarenvon Hist, Reb. 1. (1843) 6/2 By his concession 


of the violent yession his highness was transported with. 
163: Hospes . & Soc, xvi, 282 The Right whereby the 


Kings did rule, was founded in the very concession of the. 


People. «1676 Hate Com, Law Eng. (J.), The conces- 
sion of these charters was in a parliamentary way. 1780 
Bure Sp. Bristol Wks, II]. 371 When .. I wished you to 
concede to America, at a time when she prayed concession 
at our feet. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serum, v. 114 In this 
country .. civil war has been forestalled by opportune con- 
cession. 1887 Dazly News 22 Nov. 4/8 At Mark-lane there 
was n lack of demand, and .. to have forced business some 
concession would have been necessary. 
b. (with 22) An act of conceding; a grant. 

z6rz Corar., Concession, a concession, grant, or granting. 
3647 Crarenpon fist, Red. 1. (1843) 5/2 New Concessions, 
which would create_new Difficulties. 2759 Rosertson 
fist, Scot. 1, 1. 14§ Liberal concessions in behalf of their 
religion, 1863. Bricnt 5%. Aserica 20 Mar., But these 
connession failed, as I believe concessions to evil always 

0 fail. 

2, Admission of a point claimed in argument ; 
acknowledgement of the validity or justice of 2 
proposition or idea. 

In Rhet., the surrender by a disputant of a controvertible 
point or position, in order to ground a fresh argument 
thereon, or to clear the way for one of greater importance. 

2628 1. Spencer Logick 242 The Apostle Paul..is content 
to yeeld his accusers, that, he was rude in specch..The 
first is true by concession onely; not in the thing: for his 
re was excellent. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 42 

e {Satan] endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whose concession infers his coexistency. eH) PrrestLey 
Matt, & Spir. (1782) 1. xvii, 204 The atheists of the age have 
been described as triumphing in my concessions. 1874 Rosy 
Lat. Grant. § 1625, The indicatives, Zicet, Zecebit, often 
introduce a concession, 1878 Brownina La Saisiaz 6r, I 
double my concession: grant, along with new life sure, 
This same law. ' 

3. A grant of land or other property made by a 
government or ruling power. 

1686 Brounr Glossogr., Concession, sufferance, leave, or 
pardon; aGrant. 1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 73 And 
so. .their estates, which are nothing but concessions origin- 
ally from the Crown, 1777 Rosertson Aftst. Asrer. (1783) 
TI, 218 In this service he... received an ample concession of 
lands and of Indians, 1868 E, Enwarns Raleigh I. vi, 95 
To all those. . large concessions of land were made. 

bA pee of land or lersllory so allotted. 

1846 J. Tavior Upper Canada 98 Property, in Canada, 
is divided by what is called concessions. . Between the con- 
cessions there are roads, called concession roads, 188 
Pall Mall G. 14 Sept, 7/x, (In Canton] a farious mol 
surrounded the concession, howling and threatening the 
destruction of all within it, 

4. A right or privilege granted by government 
to an individual or company. [F. comerson) 

1856 Edin, Rev..Jan. 264 (L.) The execution of the (Suez] 
canal..A Frenchman has obtained the concession; and it 
may be executed by French engineers and French workmen, 

|| Concessionaire, -onnaire (konsesiongr), 
[F. ‘concesstonnaire, f. concession + -aire repr. L. 
-Gritts, Eng. -Any.] A person who has obtained 
a concession, grant, or privilege. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 2/2 Yesterday it was the Southern 
railways that were pounced upon by French concessionaires. 
1884 Contemp, Rev. Mar. 403 The concessionaire was to 
receive a certain amount for every Kilometre completed. 

- Concessionary (kfnse‘fonari), a. and sd. [f. 
Conomssion +-ary. Cf. prec.] A. adj. Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, concession. 
Anges Barxey (folio), Concessionary, by way of Grant or 
lowance. 1844 Disraett Coningsby ut. v, Those are 
Concessionary, not Conservative principles. 1885 Pal/Z 
Mall G. 10 Oct. 6/2 The concessionary company, 
B. sb. =CONCESSIONAIRE. 

1888 Catal. Saeger’s Woollen Systenz Title-p., Sole Con- 
cessionaries for Great Britain and the British Possessions. 

Conce'‘ssioner. (U-S.) = prec. sb. 

Concessionist (kgnse'fonist). [f. as prec. + 
-Ist.}] One who advocates concession. 

1828 Soutney Ess, Mor. § Polit. (1832) 11; 354 How, 
then, may this be effected? By conciliation, exclaims the 
whole host of confederated concessionists. 

Concessive (kgnsé'siv), a. and sb. fad. L. 
concesstu-us, f, concess: ; see CONCESSION and -IVE.] 
- A. ‘adj..1. Of the nature of or tending to con- 
cession. : ‘ 

1876 A. M. Famsaren in Conteinp. Kev. June i132 The 
Leben Fesu came out in a fourth edition, purged from 
everything concessive and irenical, _ : i ° 

2. Grant,‘ Exptessive of concession. 

xix J, Greenwoop Zing. Grant, 162 Conjunctions..Con- 
cessive, Declarative, etc. 1763'W. Warp Zss. Grant. 227 
Adversative, or concessive, conjunctions. 1874 Rosy Zat, 
Grant..§ 1384 Often called concessive sentences, ‘in which 
an action is directed to be taken for granted, in order that 
discussion may be concentrated on the consequences. 

: B. sb.. Gram: A concessive particle; clause, etc. 

x765 Warn Grant. 436 Adversatives or Concessives, 

Hence Conce'ssively adv.,-Conce'ssiveress. 

1646 Sir -T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vit. x.-357 Receivin 
that affirmatively which was but concessively delivered., 

- 1887 J. K, Iitincworrn in Contemp. Rev. Dec, 897 A con- 
- Gessivenéss of. temper and"a thoroughness of treatment, 
~ which ‘leave little to be desired.” eta 

Vou, II. 
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Concessor (kgnse'sat). vare. [agent-n. f. L. 
stem concess-: see CONCESSION and -on. Cf. mod. 
F. concessettr.] One who concedes. 

x660 R. Snerincnast King's Suprent. Asseried vil. (1682) 
64 [However] authority be granted by the Concessor to the 
Co , 1888 Blackw. Afag. 886 An eager recipient of 
favour from both sides, and a grudging concessor to either. 

+Conce'ssory, 2. Os. vare. [f. as prec. + 
-ORY.] =CONCESSIVE I. 

2656 ee Contut. a xxit. 68-9 bo hag cited is 

reprehensory, concessory. 1 ER. TAYLOR 
ed Dubit. m. Mute iv. §8 These laws ar@ not pro- 
hibitive but concessory. 

Concessus, bad form of Consessus, 

Concettism (kontfe'ttiz’m). [f. next +-1sM.] 
Use of or fondness for coscett2 in literature. 

(1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 140Some artificial and Byzan- 
tine despotism, in which thought becomes pedantry, and 
Poetry stereotyped concettism. 18§9 Kincstey Plays ¢ 
Puritans (1873) 64 1f mere concettism be a part of poetry, 
Quarles is as great a poet as Cowley or George Herbert. 

i'Concetto (kontfetto). Pl. -tti. [it.:--L. 
cenceptunts see CONCEIT.] =Concgit sé. 8: aterm 
originally proper to Italian literature. 

1737 Common Sense (1738) 1. 25 Prohibit all Concetti, and 
Luxuriancies of Fancy. 21773 Cuesterr.(T.), The shepherds 
have their concett7, and their antitheses, 1853 KincsLey 41. 
Smith § A. Pope Misc. I. 276 Let... the concetti [be] as 
fanciful and far-fetched as possible. 1873 Symonps Grd. 
Poets x. 324 In the later Greek Jiterature of the Sophists 
we find many very exquisite concett?, 

Coneceve, -ceyve, Conceyt(e, obs. ff. Con- 
CEIVE, CONCEIT, 

+Conceytate. Obs. rare~'. [E conceyt=L, 
concept-zs conceived, pregnant +-aTE.}] Pregnancy. 

exg60 Towneley Myst. 75 And this is, who wylle Inte, The 
sext monethe of hyr conceytate, That geld is cald, 

Conch (kgnk).  [ad. L. concha bivalve shell, a. 
Gr. xéyxy mussel or cockle, shell-like cavity, etc. 
Cf. It. conca, Pr. conca, concha, Sp. and Pg. concha, 
F. congue (16th c.), formerly also couche. The 
earlier Eng. form was peth. couche, pl. conches, 
from Fr. : some still pronounce knJ, kg‘nféz. In L. 
the name was extended to other shells, as a whelk, 
a snail-shell, the shell-shaped Triton’s trumpet, etc., 
and these senses passed into the modern langs.] 

1. A shell-fish: originally a bivalve such as the 
mussel or oyster; in later times more frequently a 
large gastropod, esp. Strombus gigas. 

{x398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ro xu. xxvi. (1495) 4°4, Al 
that fysshe wyth the shelles ben callyd Conche and Con- 
chillia.] c1gzo Anprew Wodle Lyfe in Babees Bk, 232 As 
the mone growth or waneth, so be the conches or muscles 
fulle or nat full, but smale, & there be many sortes of conches 
or musclys, but the best be they that haue the perles in. 
1704 SLoane Famaica |, p. xvii, le feed on conches or 
shell fish, x730 G, Hucues Barbados 275 Tee conchs are 
often seen to feed upon them. 1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. 
xt, 424 Their shell-fish are conques, perriwinkles, etc. 1835 
Kirey Had, & Inst. Anim. \, ix. 296 Helmets, Rock-shells, 
Strombs, and other conchs. i 

2. The shell of a mollusc ; esd. the spiral shell 


of any of the larger gastropods. 

2974 J. Bryant Afythol. I. 40g the comcht of the sea, which 
every strand afforded. 2793 Wurre in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
263 The owner .. furnished the bringer with a large shell 
orconch, @1844 Camprete Poems, View fr, St. Leonard’s 

The coral-groves—the shores of conch and pearl. 1863 
t yNTER Subtle Brains, The domicile he [the hermit crab} 
generally prefers is the spiral conch of some defunct whelk. 

8. Such a shell used as an instrument of call, 
as in Hindu temples and West Indian plantations. 
esp. That with which Roman Mythology provided 
the Tritons as a trumpet. 

1764 J. Gratncer Sugar Cane wv. 163 What time the conch 
or bell resounds. 12784 Cook's Vay. (1790) VI. 1991 We heard 
conchs Nosy in various parts of the coast. 179x E. Dar- 
win Bot. Gard. 1. 83 Emerging Tritons .. Sound their loud 
conchs, 1828 W. ievine Codunzbus (x849) III. 72 They 
brandished ‘their weapons, sounded their conchs, and pre- 
pared to make battle, 1870 Dasent Aznals I. 63 It was 
a mingling of tom-toms and conches, huge shells, etc. 1873 
Symonps Gr&. Poets x. 336 Tritons .. sounding a marriage 
song on their long-winding conchs. 

An ancient Roman vessel [L. concha], used 
for oil, salt, ete. Also fig. “ 

1839 Lanvor Giovanna Wks. 1846 I1. 348 To fill the conch 
OF song up to the brim. 1860 T. Martin Horace 75 Let 
rich ointments flow From amplest conchs. tine 

§. Archit. The -domed roof of a semicircular 
apse; also, the apse as a whole. : ~ 

3849 Freeman Archit. 176 There are no smaller cupolas 
orconchs. x18ss Minman Lat. Ciiz~ (1864) IX. x1v. viii, 278 
The space between ‘the end of the Nave and the conch or 
apse, 186x Beresr, Hore Zug. Cathedr, 19th C. v. 154, 
‘The conch of the apse displayed the gigantic. .effigy of the 
Saviour in judgment. 2864 in Wessrex. eae 

6. Anat. The external ear; =ConcHaA4a.- - 

2836 Topp Cyci. Aat..1. 398/2 In most of the insectivorous 
Bats the conch of the ear is anspemmonsty tangs 1847 Youatr 
Horse vi, 122 This cartilage, the conch or shell, is attached 
to the head by ligaments. ay oe 

7: Alocal nickname for the lower class of inhabi- 


“1. tants of the Bahamas, the Florida Keys, etc., from: 


firs sae use of conchs as food. (Also written 
conk. 2, ee 


"8. Comb. conciv:shell: = sense,2, 33 also conch- 


trumpet ; conch-like adj,, etc, : 


CONCHININE. 


1697 Danrier Vay. (1698) I. vii. 168 They [hogs) feed in 
the woods in the day time, and at night come in at the 
sounding ofa Conch-shell. 2707SLoane Yamaica I, p. xvii, 
The swine come home every evening. .on the third sound of 
a_conch shell, 1802 Man. Encewortn Grateful Negro 
Wks. (832) 240 The conch-shell sounded to call the negroes 
to work. 3878 J. Butter 40 Vears i New Zeal. 1. viii. 6r 
The large conch shell, which was their-war trumpet, 1885 
Lapy Brassey The Trades 303 They gave me some fine 
*king’, ‘queen’, and ‘common’ conch shells. 
, 1864 EnGec Aius. Anc. Nat. 78 ‘The conch-trumpet, called 
in Hindoostan sankh—an instrument .. of high antiquity. 
3863 Zeelesiologist Feb. 9 The apse with its conch-like roof. 

|| Concha (kpyka). Also (in sense 2) conca. 
[L. concha, It. conca: see prec.] 

+1. Zool, A shell; a bivalve mollusc ; == Coxon 
I, 2. Obs. 

1788 Amory Afem. (1769) II. 216 A display of all the most 
beautiful conchz, various marcasites, corals, and_ fossil 
gems. 19776 Da Costa Elem. Conchol. 94 Eight principal 
classes or families, viz... 4. Limpets. 5. Concha, or Bi- 
valves, : 

2. Archit, =Concn §; also, a coved ceiling. 

1613-39 1. Jones in Leoni Padlladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 39 
The manner of Arches are .. Rotonda, a Lunette, and a 
Conca, 1832 Gein Pompeiana I, vi. 103 The walls of the 
alcoves were blue and the concas or coves red. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven, 11. iti. § 14 The apse ts roofed by a concha or 
semi-dome, 1875 Parker Gloss. Archit., Concha, name 
applied to the apse from the shell-like shape of the vault. 

&. An ancient Roman vessel shaped like a shell ; 
= CONCH 4. 

16.. Evetvy Menz. (1857) 1. 109 The admirable figure of 
Marforius, casting water into a most ample conc 

4. Anat.and Zool, a. The central concavity of the 
external car, which communicates with the auditory 
meatus; sometimes used for the whole external ear. 

1683 Phil, Trans. XII, 259 That part of the Ear which 
we call the Concha from its resemblance to the entrance of 
a snailshell, 1706 Prittirs (ed. Kersey), Cowcha..in 
Anatomy, the winding of the Cavity or Hollow of the Inner 

art of the Ear. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade Mec. 461 The 

large central space to which all the channels converge is 
the concha, 1866 Huxiev Phys. viii. (1869) 233 The outer 
extremity of the external meatus is surrounded by the 
concha or external ear. . The concha can be moved in various 
directions by muscles. . 

b. Another term for the vulva. [So in L.] 

1833 RamspotHam Odstets, Afed. 33 The .. concha or fossa 

navicularis..contains within its precincts the clitoris, etc. 
c. Any one of the three turbinated bones of the 
nose (¢. zufevior, media, stperior). 
d, A depression enclosed by a circle of feathers, 
surrounding the eye in some birds, 

1834 R, Mupie Brit. Birds (1841) 1. 100 {The eyes of the 
harrier] are provided with a concha, or circle of feathers, 
radiating from the orbit, 1874 Woon Naz. Hist. 278. 

Concha, obs. f. Kuncur. 

Conchate (kpnkett), a. [f. L. concha +-aTe?.] 
=next; also = CoNncHIFORM. 

Conched (kppkéd, kenkt), pl. a. [f. Conca + 
-ED’.] Having or furnished with a conch (in 
various senses; see the sb.). 

1834 Ainswortn Rookwood 1. iv, Its conched water god. 
1842 Pricnarp Nat. fist. fan 32 Very long ears, conched 

nthe back, 1845 Petrie Eccl. Archit. rel, u. § 3. 162 
The conched semicircular absis at the enst end. 

Conchifer (kenkifer). Zool, [mod. f.L. concha 
(bivalve) shell + -7é bearing: in F. conchzfere.] 
A bivalve molluse of the class Conchifera. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 695/2 The family of monomyary 
Conchifers. 1847 Anstep Anc. World iv. 55 The brachio- 
pods..were. .superseded.. by the higher conchifers, 

| Conchifera (kenki-féra), sb. p/, Zool. [mod. 
L,., neuter plural of prec.] A division of Molluscs: 
the Lamellibranchiata or ordinary bivalves, as the 
Oyster, etc. As originally constituted by Lamarck, 
it included also the Brachiopoda. 

By Gegenbaur used to include also the Gastropoda with 
the exception of the Placophora or Chitons. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, UW. 72 The Conchifera never 
crawl on a ventral disk or foot like many of the Mollusca. 
1851 RicHarpson Geol, viii. 233 The Conchifera are all en- 
closed in bivalved shells articulated together ina hinge-like 
manner .. the one valve covers the right, and the other the 
left side of the body; a position the reverse of that of the 
brachiopods, where one valve is dorsal and the other ventral. 
3824 WoopwarD Mollusca (1856) 47 The dextral valve of 
the conchifera, ‘ 

Conchiferous (kgnki-féres), 2. 
-0us.] 

1, Producing a shell, shell-bearing ; sometimes 
spec, belonging to the Conchifera; hivalve. 

3833 Lyett Prine: Geol. 111. 230 [Cypris}] moults its in- 
teguments annually, which the conchiferous molluscr do 
not. x839 Topp Cred Anat. II, 380/2 In all the conchi. 
ferous Gasteropods, 1853 Lytron My Noved u. ii, Peri- 
winkles, Blackamoor's teeth..and other specimens of the 
conchiferous ingenuity of N: 

2. Geol. Characterized by the presence of shells. 

31830 Lye Princ, Geol. I. 130 When our oldest conchi- 
ferous rocks were produced. 1853 Pritiirs Rivers Vorksh. 
iv. 136 This is also a shelly series, and is 20 feet thick..The 
strata of these richly conchiferous beds. 
-‘Conchiform (kg'ykifpim), ao -rare—9. Shell-. 
shaped. = In mod. Dicts. at 

Conchinine, Chen. [transp. of céuchonine.] 
A synonym of Quinmping. So Conchi-namine =. 
QUINIDAMINE. 
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[f as prec. + 


CONOHIOLIN. 


1871 in Watts Dict. Chent. 1st Suppt._1882-Syd. Soc. 
Lex. s.v., The conchinin of Henry and Delondre-is pro- 
bably chiefly cinchonidin, boo 

Conchiolin (kgnkoi-dlin). Chem. [£.L. concha 
shell +-o/- diminutive + -my.] The organic con- 
stituent of the shells of molluscs, closely allied to 
Keratin. - 

1870 RoLteston Anin Life Introd. 89 A rigid support 
of conchiolin. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 126 
The nacre consists of alternating lamellz of conchiolin, and 
of conchiolin containing calcareous deposits. 

+Conchite (kpykoit). Obs. [ad. Gr. xoyxirys 
(Aé@os) shelly stone, a shelly marble; see -ITE.] 
A stone resembling a shell, a fossil shell, 

1677 Prot Oxfordsh, 100 ‘The Conchites or Cockle-stones 
found in this County. 1693 Bp. Nicotson Led. to Mm. Lhwyd 
(T.), We have a hard gray limestone or marble, which is 
full of conchites. 1758 Bortase Nat. Hist. Cornw. 279 
Fossil shells such as pectunculi, conchites. 

Conchitic (kgykitik), a. Geol. [f. prec. + -1¢.] 
Abounding in (fossil) shells, conchiferous, 

181 Pinkerton Petrad. 1, 442 A conchitic limestone. 1865 
in Pace Handdh. Geol. Terns, 

Concho-grass (kp'nt{o-gras). A local name 
for the grass Panicum Texanum, Texas Millet, 
cultivated for forage in Texas and adjoining states. 

1884 Vasey Agric. Grasses of U.S. 36 It. .has been called 
Concho grass in some parts ; in others Colorado bottom grass. 

Conchoid (kgnkoid), sd. and a. [ad. Gr. 
royxoedéns mussel-like, f. «éyyn mussel-shell + 
-ens -form: see -o1D: in mod.F. conchoide.] 

A. sb. Geom. A plane curve of the fourth order 
invented by Nicomedes. 

If from a fixed point (the pole) straight lines be drawn 
intersecting a fixed straight line (the asymptote), and on 
these lines points be taken at a constant distance from their 
intersections with the asymptote, this succession of points 
will form a conchoid of Nicomedes consisting of two branches, 
one on each side of the asymptote. 

1798 Frere & Canninc Loves of Triangles 12 in Anti- 
Facobin 16 Apr. (1852) 106 Ye Conchoids extend. 1807 
Hutton Course Math. 11. 320 To find the point of inflexion 
in the Conchoid of Nicomedes. 182 CoteripcE in Black. 
Mag. X. 235, | never take a turn round the garden without 
thinking of his billow-lines and shell-lines, under the well- 
sounding names of Cumaids and Conchoids. 1879 
mon /ligher Plane Curves ii. 44 Acurve, called the conchoid 
of Nicomedes, invented by that geometer for the solution of 
the problem of finding two mean proportionals, 

b. Spherical conchoid: Yierschel’s name for a 
similar curve, traced on the surface of a sphere. 

a Encyel. Brit. V1. 483/1. 

. adj. = CONCHOIDAL. 

1802 Howarp in Phil, Trans. XCIL. 207 Its fracture is 
usually conchoid. : 

Conchoidal (kenkoi'dal), a. [f. as prec. + -an.] 

1. Geam. Pertaining to, or resembling, a conchoid. 

1666 Cotuns in Rigaud Corr. Sci, Men (1841) I. 469 Let 
there be points made in a curve, which will be conchoidal 
or asymptotic. 1879 G. Satmon Higher Plane Curves v. 
172 The serpentine is exchanged for the conchoidal form. 

2. Adin, etc. Applied to a fracture presenting 
smooth shell-like convexities and concavities. 

1802 Prayrairn Lusty, Hutton. Th, 287 Their fracture 
was conchoidal and but slenuy uneven. 1865 Lussock 
Preh, Times iv. (1869) 78 A splintery conchoidal fracture 
almost as sharp as that of flint. ae 

Conchological (kenkdlpdzikil), a [f. Con- 
OHOLOGY + -I0 + -AL.}] Of or relating to conchology. 

1845 Darwin Voy, Nat, xvii. (1852) 391 The space of open 
sen .. Separates two quite distinct conchological provinces. 
1862 Dana A/ax. Geol, 484 A conchological cabinet. 

Hence Conchologically adv. 

1881 in Fraud. Linn. Soc. XV. 795 The very different and 
conchologically extreme form of their shells. 

Conchologist (kpykglidgist), [f as pree. + 
-Ist.] One versed in, or a student of, conchology; 
a scientific collector of shells. 

3784 F. Martyn (¢#t/e), The Universal Conchologist, ex- 
hibiting the figure of every known Shell, 2830 Herscnen 
Stud, Nat. Litt. 344 The researches of the comparative 
anatomist and conchologist. 1857 Woop Com, Objects Sea 
Shore 13 The conchologist, as he was termed, might have 
+. a large collection of valuable shells, without the fcast 
idea of the form .. habits, or development of the creature 
that secreted them. | . 

b. A name given to the carrier-shell molluscs 
(see CARRIER 7), from their habit of attaching 
other shells, stones, etc., to their own shells. 

Conchorlogize, v. collog. [f. ConcnoLocy + 
128: cf. dotanize.| intr. To study or prosecute 
conchology ; to collect shells. 


1858- Kincstey Glaucus, If you are conchologizing in 


earnest. 
Concholouy (kenkplSdzi). [mod. f. Gr. noyxo- 
comb. form of «éyxn shell: see -Loay.] The 


science or study of shells and shell-fish. 

This term, which came into use when the mollusca were 
studied almost exclusively in refererice to their shells, is now 
left chiefly to collectors of the latter. . 

1976 Da Costa Conchol. 2 This peculiar branch of the 
History of Nature I shall call Conchology. 1851 Ricitarp- 
son Geol, iv. 66 An extensive and well-founded acquaint- 
ance with conchology, 2862 A thes 30 Aug. 280 Fami- 
liar with. .fossil conchology, 1878 Sastes Robt. Dick v. 4t 
His walks .. awakened in him a taste for conchology. 

Conchometer (kenkpmite:). | [f. as prec. + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring shells 


G. Sa. | 
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and’ the angles of their spires. 
cho‘metry. . 
1828 WessTEr cites Barnes. 1847 in Craic. 
Conchons, obs. f, ConscIENCcE. 
Conchoscope. [f ConcHa 4¢ + -score.] 
An instrument for examining the interior of thenose. 
1876 tr. Ziemtssen's Cycl, Med. IV. 58 Watheim’s ‘Con. 
choscope’ with which I can see ly anything. 


Hence Con. 


Conchospiral. _[f. Gr. xoyxo- (see Con- 
OHOLOGY) + -spmaL.J] A kind of spiral curve 
exemplified in shells. 


2864 WenstTERr cites AGAssiz. é 

+ Conchyla‘ceous, a. Obs. [f. Gr. xoyxbary 
(see below) +-aczous.] Of the nature of shells, 
shelly. 

1799 Kirwan Geel. Ess. 210 No petrefactions or conchyla- 
ceous impressions are found in it. 

+Conchyle. Ods. [ad. L. conchylium: see 
next ; and ef. It. conchiglia, cocchiglia, F. coguzlle, 
Eng. Cockie.] A shell-fish, a conch. 

26x0 W. Forxincuam Ast of Survey w. iii. 83 Oysters, 
Conchyles, Winkles .. Cockles, Muskles, 1706 Pxinuirs 
(ed, Kersey), Coxchyle or Conchyliumt, all sorts of Shell-fish. 

| Conchy'lia, sb. p/.  [L. pl. of conchyliam 
shell-fish, oyster, a. Gr. roy vArov, dim. of xoyxtan 
= x6yx7: see Concu.] Shell-fish, ConcHIrera. 
Hence Conchylia‘ceous a., of the nature of mol- 
luscous shells, shelly (Worcester, 1846). Con- 
chy‘liated a., embodied in or derived from shells. 
Conchyli‘ferous a., conchiferous. Conchylio-- 
logist, -o'logy [T°. conchyliologiste, -ologie]=Con- 
CHOLOGIST, -OLOGY. Conchylio’meter, -o'metry 
= CONCHOMETER, -OMETRY. Conchyliomo:rphite, 
the fossil cast or impression of a shell. Con. 
chy‘lious a., of or belonging to the ConcHrira 
(Smart, 1849). 

a 3619 Foruersy A theout, . i. § 4 (1622) 177 Oysters, and 
Muscles, and such other like conchylia. 1867 M.S. Lovett 
Edible Molluscs 132 Violet .. being the most vivid of all 
the conchyliated tints. 18rx J. Parkinson Organic Rem, 
IIL. 49 All other cephalous conchyliferus molluscx. 18: 
GrirFiTH, etc. tr. Cuvier’s Anim, Kingd. X11. 291 The 
octopi also feed on conchyliferous mollusca. 1771 Phil. 
Trans. 4X1. 230 One has hitherto escaped the researches of 
conchiliologists. 1783 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Admiral, 
in conchyliology, the name given..to a very beautiful.. 
shell. 198x Mrs. Detany Corr. Ser. 1. IIL. 4 On bein, 
initiated into the science of conchyliology. 1877 Blackie’s 
Pop, Encycl. V1. 485/2 Conchology, or more correctly Con- 
chyliology, no longer holds the place it formerly occupied 
in science, 1843 Vear-bk. Facts 133 On Conchyliometry. 

+ Conuciator. Obs. [ad. It. conciatore mender, 
dresser, etc., f. conctave to repair, mend, dress, 
trim, adjust.] See quots. (all founded on that of 
1662, the word never having been in Eng, use). 

1662 Merrett tr. Neri's Art of Glass ii. 9 Experienced 
Conciators alwaies make tryal of the first Fritt. /éfd. i, 2. 
1753 CHampers Cycl. Supf., Conciator, in the glass art, is 
for the crystal glass what the founder is at the green glass 
houses. He is the person that weighs and proportions the 
salt on ashes and sand, and works them with a strong fire, 
till they run into lumps, and become white.—WVe77, Art of 
Glass 240. 1858Simaonps Dict. Trade, Conciator, a work- 
man who assorts and allots the proportion of salt required 
in glass-making. Hence in recent icts. / 

+Concidence. Ods.-° [f. L. concidédre to fall 
together + -ENCE.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Concidence, a like falling in the 
ends of words. 

+Concidency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec, + 
poae| A falling down completely; prostration. 

x68r H. More Zp, Dan. v, 142 Before his humiliation 
and concidency of Spirit. | 7 ; 

|| Concierge (kansigrz). [F. concierge, in OF. 
cumcerges, COnCErEEe, -clarge, -Sirge, -sicrge, -cherge, 
whence med.L. consergits (in text of 1106): de- 
tivation unknown.] 

1. The custodian of a house, castle, prison, etc. ; 
a warden ; formerly, in France and other countries, 
the title of a high official who shad the custody 
of a royal palace, fortress, etc. Ods. exc. Hist, 

1646 Bucn Rich. 17, 99 (T.) He is known and re-known 
by the concierges, by the judges, by the greater part of the 
senate, cte, 1660 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Den Opper-meister, 
the Concierge, or the Chicfe-master. 1856 Mottey Dutch 
Rep. (1861) 11, 264 He directed Don Eugenio de Paralta, 
concierge of the fortress of Simancas, to repair to Segovia. 

2. Now, in France and other foreign countries, 
The person who has charge of the entrance of a 
building ; a janitor, porter. 

ax697 Auprey Acc. Verulam Anecd. II. 230 (T.) The 
concierge that shewed the house would shut the-door, to 
put this fallacy on him with the looking-glasse. 1840 Cos- 
TELLO Summer amongst Bocages U1. 31 The concierge and 
her family contrive to make for themselves a shelter amongst 
the crumbling galleries.- 1866 Mrs, H. Woon S¢, Afartin’s 


ve xxi, The concierge at Signor de Castella's is sure to 


know her address. 

+3. ? =Conorrrcerie. Obs. 

21649 Drum. or Hawtin. Consid. to Parl. Wks. 186 That 
all bishops houses, concierges, abbays, & nunries, be made 
places to entertain souldiers. ; F 

| Concie'rgerie, -ery. In 7 consergeric, 
sory. [F. conezergerie, f. prec. : see -ERY.] 

1. Applied in French to the office of a concierge 


a nT 


CONCILIARY. 


{in sense 1), the, residence or lodge of a concierge, 
and. used as name of a prison belonging to the 
Palace of Justice in Paris; in some of which senses. 
it is ‘occasional in Eng. as an alien word. 

1610 Harl. Mise. (Maih.) HI. t10 He [Ravaillac] was 
brought out-of the consergery, being the prison for the 
palace. 1628 tr, Afathiex's Powerfull Fav. 138 The Con- 
ciergery [¢vans?. 1632 gaole], the Court where they pleaded, 
the ‘Treasury, .were built neere together. 1852 Topp Cyel. 
Anat. IV. 1465/2 Amblyopia in connection with presbyopia 
so common in the Conciergeries of Paris. 

+2. Name of the Scotch Merchants’ House at 
Campvere in Zeeland. Ods. : 

1613 Injunctions Comm. of Burshs in Northern N. é Q. 
I. 73 Neill Kae, Maister of the Consergetie hous of Cam- 

heir. bid. 74 The said Master of the Consergeric salt 
Intertinne the merchants of the best sort of the nation. 

+ Conci'le, v Ods. Also 4 consile, 6 conceill, 
-ciele, 7 conceale. [ad. F. conezliex or L. con- 
cilire: see CONOILIATE.] : 

1. trans. To make to agree ; to reconcile, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Also by vertu of hem [stars] elementis pat ben contrary 
eche to opir ben consiled [t535 concyled, Lat. conciliantur] 
and acordid. x40 Hyrve tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. [Wont 
(zg92) Mj, Whom she hath conciled unto thee._1570 Levins 
Manip. 131/14,To concile, conciliare. a166x Fut.er Wor. 
thies 1. 339 He .. in some sort was conciled to the Church 
of Rome. 21687 H. More True Cructfize 18 Thus man 
to God, earth to conceale to heaven. 1744 Exiza Hevwoop 
Fem, Spect. (1748) 1, Ded., To. .concile the sparkling Ideas 
of the one with the correcting Judgment of the other. 

2. To conciliate. 

1545 Rayxotp Byrth Mankynde B8, The difficultie to 
conciele the good wyll of peruert people, 1335 Even De- 
cades 18 To concyle vnto hym the frendeshyppe of the Ad- 
mirall, 1622 Br. Haun Sez7. 15 Sept. (1627) 494. The matron 
cares onely to concile loue by a grave & graceful modesty. 

Concile, obs. form of COUNSEL. 

+Conci‘liable, 2. Obs. [f. L. conciliare (see 
ConciLE) + -BLE, So in mod.F.] Capable of 
being conciliated ; reconcilable. 

3648 Mitton Teérach. Wks. (1847) suit Utter disconform- 
ity, not conciliable, because not to be amended without 
a miracle. 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 286 
There's a Conciliable Anger, and there isan Implacable. _ 

+Conci'‘liable, sb. Obs. (ad. L. conctliabul-um 
place of assembly, f. concilinm an assembly, on 
type of words in -d/e through F, from L. -dalun, 
e.g. stable. In med.L. used depreciatively, in 
comparison with corci/iun.] A small or secret 
assembly ; a conventicle ; applied esd. to an eccle- 
siastical council considered to be illegally as- 
sembled or schismatic. 

1szx Fisher Serm. agst. Luther Wks. 343 This onely 
eines is the spouse of chryst, all other sembles.. be. .con- 
cylyables of the deuyll. xg89 Bacon Covltrov. Ch. Eng. 
th, The conventicles and conciliables of hereticks and 
sectarics, x Be. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Catholic 
143 The stolne Conciliable and conuenticle of Trent. 1642 
Hates Sc4is 8 Until the second Council of Nice, in which 
concileable [2677 conciliable} Superstition and Ignorance 
did conspire, — ~ ei 

Conciliabule (kgnsiliibizl). [mod. ad. L. 
concilidbuleme (cf. vestibule, etc.), representing the 
original L. more closely than the earlier conciliable: 
see prec. Also in mod.F.] <A small private or 
secret assembly ; a conventicle. . 

1817 H. Hunt in Cobbett’s Wks, XXXII. 192, I belong to 
--no Clubs, no Conciliabules, no secret Associations, of all 
which I disapprove. x840 J. W. Bownen Life Gregory VII, 
I. 87 This council ..was a pretended one—in ecclesiastical 
language a conciliabule, 2885 M. Pattison A/ens. yi. 185 
Haunting conciliabules, and reading fiery articles in the 
English Churchman. pene : 

Conciliant (kfnsidiint), a. rare. fa. F. cone 
ciliant, pr. pple. of concilzer to conciliate: see 
-ANT.] = CONCILIATORY. 

1882 Pall fall G. 29 Nov. 4 Then rose the. old chef in 
conciliant mood. Poor oa bon 

Conciliar (kpnsiliaz), a. [f DL. comeilium + 
-AR; on L. type *concilidr-ts. (There was a late 
L. constlidris of or pertaining to counsel; cf. the 
confusion between Counorl and CounsEL.)] Of 
or pertaining to a council or its proceedings ; uscd 
esp. of ecclesiastical councils, 

1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem, (1687)199 The Emperor was 
President..nasan Orderer of the Conciliar transactions., x700 
T. Baxer Ref. Learn, (TO), Conciliar debates. 1826. W. 
Keary (¢##/e), Historical Review of Papal and Conciliar 
Infallibility, 1880 Hatcn Bampton Lect. i, 5 The internal 
evidence for the history of the organization of Christianity 
ranges itself into two classes—patristic literature and con-_ 
ciliar literature. - ate 

Hence Conci‘liarly adv., in a conciliar manner, 
by a council. oa - 

1656 Brauuary RXefplic, viii. 336 This Decree was not con- 
ciliarly made. a 1677 Barrow Poe's Suprem Wks. 1859 
VIII. 59 Those things that were conciliarly determined .. 
by the present Council. 1846.G. S. Faner Lett. Tractar. 
Secess, 182 The conciliarly determined Romish Rule. 

+Conciliary,«. Ods. [f. L. conciliune +-aRy: 
on L, type *coneztiari-zs: in mod.F. concifiaire. (L. 
had constldrius : see CONSTLIARY.)] = CONOILTAR. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Council Trent (2676) 628 His 
Majesty had caused his Divines to consult upon. .other con- 
ciliary affairs. 1654 Hanmonp Azsw. Animadu, Jgnat, 
vii. § 6.205 They send their expresse decree .. a Séyza, a 


+ 


CONCILIATEH. 


conciliarie, dogmatical definition. 1702 Parl, Orig, Lower 
Ho, Convec.25 Adjournments were there Voted as solemnly 
as any other Conciliary Decree or Resolution whatever, 

Conciliate (kgnsi'lijeit), » [f. L. coucddat-, 
ppl. stem of conezdeare to combine, unite physically 
or in thought or feeling, to make friendly or agree- 
able, to recommend, to cause to meet, to procure, 
acquire, produce; £. coez/zzm convocation, Coun- 
on, (The senses having been already developed in 
L. appear somewhat disjointedly in Eng,)] 

+1. dans. To procure, acquire, gain, get, as an 
accession or addition. Ods. 

1548 Lp. Somenser Efist. Scots A ijb, To still conciliate and 
heape to your self mooste extreme mischiefes, 2709 BLAIR 
in Phil. Trans. XXVII; 132 An admirable contrivance for 
adding Strength and conciliating length to this Muscle. 
1794 G. Anams Nat. § Exp. Philos. VW. xxiv. 21 Atoms,. 
can neither conciliate motion to themselves, nor continue in 
motion longer than they are impelled. ; 

2. To gain (goodwill, esteem, etc.) by acts which 
soothe, pacify, or induce friendly feeling. (cf. 6.) 

1548 Jove af, Dax. xi, (R.), Some kinges gave their 
daughters to forein kinges in maryage to conciliate amitie, 
1637-40 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 47 Noblemen and Barons... 
frequent the Assemblie to conciliat the more reuerence and 
autoritie, x75t Jounson Razbler No. 180 P 7 The art of 
-. conciliating or retaining the favour of mankind. 1848 
Macautay Ast. Zag. I. 445 His neglect of the arts which 
conciliate popularity. 1876 Grote Eth. Frag, 71 The 
necessity of conciliating a certain measure of esteem, 

b. of things. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 352 A philtre, or plant 
that conciliates affection. 2656 H. More Euthus. Trt. 
(1712)8 Using. . Vxguentunz populeunt to anoint his Temples 
to conciliate sleep. xysx Jonnson Rambler No. 166 P 3 
Reasons why poverty does not easily conciliate affection, 

¢. Const. Zo, for. 

1662 More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 4 Which can- 
not but conciliate much honour and reverence to the Priest- 
hood, x19sx Jounson Rambler No. 127 px To conciliate 
indulgence to.. his performances. 1886 Mortey J77/2 
Crit. Mise, III. 42 The difficult art of conciliating as much 
support as was possible, for..unpopular opinions, 

3. Tomake acceptable, recommend. (In quot, 
vefl.) Obs. 
1615 Carman Odyss. vit. 54t Euryalus shall here con- 
ciliate Himself with words and gifts. : 

4. To reconcile, make accordant or compatible. 

1873, Apr. Parker Corr. (1853) 439, I and Dr. May did 
conciliate the old statutes and reformed them in King 
Edward's day. | er GrE Foot out of Snare 85 How this 
ingenuous Iesuite did conciliate such contrary sayings. 
@ 1656 Hates Gold. Kent, m1. (1673) 46 To conciliate you 
the more to God and your reason. 1776-88 Gippon Decé, 
F, xii. (Seager), Conciliating the qualities of a soldier 
with those of a philosopher. 1816 W. Taytor in Monthly 
Mag. XLI. 502 One method of conciliating the proofs of 
the execution, with the proofs of the appearance afterwards. 
1869 Prtpson tr. Gretdlemein's The Sut (1870) 233 The at- 
tempts which have been made to conciliate the two theories. 


“+5. intr. To come to a position of friendliness ; 


to make friends with. Obs. 

29748 Riciarpson Clarissa (1812) I, 26, 1 owed him no 
compliments for trying to conciliate with him. 1769 Fznius 
Lett. i,6 He was called upon to conciliate and unite. 1775 
Bure Corr. (2844) II; 69 There will then appear a remnant 
left ii Great Britain, with whom America may conciliate. 

6. trans. To gain over in feeling ; to overcome 
the distrust or hostility of, by soothing and pacify- 
ing means; to induce. friendly and kindly feelings 
in; to soothe, placate, Sv Also absol. 

x782 Prrestiey Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 47 Willing to conciliate 
the one, and yet not to offend the other, 1794 S. Witxiaus 
Vermont 184 Nature reconciles and_conciliates the mind. 
1828 D'Israeis Chas. J, 1. iv. 83 The. .Catholic a 
would be conciliated by an English Catholic Queen. 180 
Prescorr Pert II. 295 Attempts to conciliate some of the 
opposite faction by acts of liberality. 2863 Gro. Extor 
Komolat. vi, He would never stoop to conciliate: he could 
never forget an injury. 

b. To make (things) amicable and agreeable; 
to disarm (objections). 

r8o2 Mar, Encewortu Moral 7, (2816) I. xx. 187 We 
must make allowances, and conciliate matters. 1884 JZanch, 
Exam, x21 June 4/7 They have done all they can to con- 
ciliate objections, 

7. [Mixture of 2 o and 6.] To win over from a 
position of distrust or hostility zo (one’s side). 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 382 Thus conciliating the 
army to their side, 1803 Epmonstong in Owen Wellesley's 
Disp. 320 Every endeavour should be made to conciliate 
that chief to the interests of the British Government. 


Conciliating (kdnsi'li,etin), 242. «. [f. prec. 


_ +-une2.] That conciliates ; that induces friendly 


feeling or overcomes objection ; reconciling. 


. 166% Ovigen’s Opin. in Phenix (1721) I. 54 The concili- 


ating Principle of Souls and Matter. 2739 R. Hurp Dial, 
i, (R.), The more pliant and conciliating method of Cicero. 
2799 Netson in Nicolas Dis, (1845) IV. 7 A man of more 
conciliating manners does not’ exist, @3859 Macautay 
‘Hist. Eug.V. 119 An excellent minister. .dignified yet con- 
ciliating in manner. r 

Hence Conci'liatingly adv. . 

1880 A. Dunsmuir Vida II. 14x Come now, Vida, said 


Mary conciliatingly. . . A 

Conciliation (kgasislijzt-fon). [ad. L. concdléa- 
t161t-ent, a, of action from conciliare to CoNOLLIATE. 
So I’. conciliation (in Cotgr.).] : 
“L. The. action of ‘bringing’ into harmony; har- 
monizirig, reconcilement. ~~ °° - 


767 


248 Bare Vet a Course, etc. 2b (T.) The concylyacion 
of the holye scriptures and most auncient fathers, _xgst 
Proclam, Q. Eliz. in Strype Ann. Ref 1. App. iii. 3 Until 
consultation may be had .. for the better conciliation 

accord of such causes as .. are moved in matters and cere- 
monies of religion. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles III. 210 The 
conciliation of human libertie with Divine preditermination 
of the wil. 1877 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. 1. 626 This 
conciliation of the interests of the species, the parents, and 


6 young. 2 ae 

b. Court (tribunal) of conciliation: a court for 
composing disputes by offering to the parties a 
voluntary settlement, the case proceeding to a 
judicial court if this is not ted. 

2803 Syp. Ssutn Wés. (1859) I. 55/2 The Tribunal of Con- 
ciliation, established since 1795, is composed of the most in- 
telligent and respectable men in the vicinage. 

2. The gaining or winning by quict means. 

183 Lapy Jane Grey in Strype Eccl. Aen. III. Introd. 
6 Yo..proceed in the former commission, for the concilia- 
tion of some good peace between our said good brother and 
the French King. «1646 J. Grecory Posthumea (1650) 65 
(T.) To the conciliation of rest and sleep, it is required that 
there be a moderate repletion. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 
es ®8 Beneficence needful to the conciliation of the divine 
favour. 

. +3. Peaceable or friendly union. Ods. 

163§-50 Srantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 628/1 Considering 
the conciliation of men among themselves. 1678 CupwortTH 
Lutell, Syst. 1. v.896 Were there not a Natural Conciliation 
of all Rational Creatures .. men could [not] have made any 
firm Cities or Polities. 

4. Conversion from a state of hostility or dis- 
trust; the promotion of good will by kind and 
considerate measures ; the exhibition of a spirit of 
amity, practice of conciliatory measures. 

17978 Burke Sp. Council. Colonies Wks. III. 26 If, Sir, we 
incline to the side of conciliation, we are not at all em- 
barrassed..by any incongruous mixture of coercion and re- 
straint. 1792 duced. W. Pitt ILL. xliii. 158 Let conciliation 
follow chastisement, 186 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 
390 A Policy of studied conciliation. x880 M¢Cartay Own 
Lismes IV. Wi. 224 The effect of conciliation was .. tried. 

b. attrib. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser.1. IIT. 18 Government... 
defrays the whole expenses under the head of Conciliation 
Money. 1886 Pall Mall G, 19 Aug. 1/: Last year, when 
the Tories were on the conciliation line, 

5. Rhet. 

33708 _Puinuirs (ed. Kersey), Conciliatio, a Figure in 

etorick, See Syuaceosis.] 1828 Watery Rhet. in 
Eneycl. Metrop. 267/: In no point more than in. .the Conci- 
liation (to adopt the term of the Latin writers) of the hearers, 
is it requisite to consider who and what the hearers are. 

Hence Concilia‘tionist, an advocate of a policy 
of conciliation. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX, 2a8 Shall we fear to tell those 
Conciliationists that we can do very well without their 
good opinion?» Mails ad 

Conciliative (kfnsi-lijitiv), a. [f L. coneidiat- 
ppl. stem of concélidre to CONCILIATE + -IVE.] 
Tending to conciliate ; conciliatory. 

x8r7 Sourney Left. (1856) III. 62 A conciliative and 
persuasive tone. 1825 CoLerince Adds Re/f. (1848) 1. 270 
With a conciliative show of coincidence. 2865 CarLyLe 
Fredk, Gt. V. xv. ii. 176, I answered—mildly reprobatory, 
yet conciliative, [See also Consirrative.] 

Conciliator (kgnsilije'tez). [a. L. conciliitor, 

t-n. from concilidre to CONCILIATE: see -OR, 
Cf. F. conctliateur (16th c. in Littré),] One who 
or that which conciliates ; cs. one who leads op- 
posed parties to be friendly to each other; a 
peacemaker, arbitrator. : 
exsgs Furne Confut. Doct. Purgatory (1577) 419 Some 
mediatores and conciliatores of Origens error, with the 
erroneous practise of the church. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia 
233 It would lessen the number of conciliatours: which 
cannot themselves now write, but as engagedly biassed to 
one side or the other. 1766 Smowtetr Zrav. xxxix. II. 
227 (Jod.) Tipping the searcher with half-a-crown, which 
is a wonderful conciliator at all the bureaus in this country. 
1878 Dowven Stud. Lit. 437 He remained ..a conciliator 
among conflicting parties. 1885 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 9/t 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., has consented to act as conciliator 
on behalf of the men. 

Conci'liatotiness. [f. next+-nzss.] The 
state or quality of being conciliatory. 

1866 Pall Malt G, No. 500. 838/2 The lesser virtue of tact 
and conciliatoriness. 1879 FArraR St. Paud Il. 247 He 
always unites a perfect conciliatoriness of tone with an 
absolute rigidity of statement. ‘ 

Conciliatory (kfnsi'liXtori), ¢. (and sd.) [ad 
L. type *concileatore-cs, £. concelidtor: see Con- 
OIIATOR and -ory. In mod.F. conciliatoive.] 
Tending or calculated to conciliate; showing a 
spirit of conciliation. 

1576 Fremine Panogl. Epist. 366 An Epistle called Con- 
ciliatorie, wherein he craveth acquaintaunce with one whome 
he never knewe, but by report. 19777 Burke Let. Sheriffs 
Bristol Wks, TI. 203 The amiable and conciliatory virtues 
of lenity, moderation, and tenderness, 1855 Prescott 
Philip H, 1.1 v. 6x He had not the conciliatory.manners 
which win the favor of .. ind. 

b. as sé. A measure calculated to conciliate. 

1778 Learning at a Loss Il. 145 Penitentials, Media- 
torials, and Conciliatories will be dispatched to my queer 
Father-in-law. | <. eR 

+Conci‘liatrice. Olds. [a. F. conciliatrice, 
fem. of. conciliateur .CONOILIATOR: see -TRION.] 
=next: also used of things personified as feminine. 


CONCINNITY. 


, 1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer Early Wks. (1843) 144 Prayer 
is the head of all goodness, and the conciliatrice and pur- 
chaser of health and everlasting life. Pee 

Conci'liatrix, rare. (a. L. conciliatrix, fem. 
of conciliator: cf. prec.] A female conciliator or 
reconciler. 

x61z Coter., Conciliatrice, a conciliatrix, reconciliatrix ; 
a woman that reconciles those that were encmics. 

| Conci-lium, The Latin equivalent of Councit, 
occasionally used in technical language. 

1834 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 369 It is inex- 
pedient to allow the choice of academical teachers to the 
professors themselves, be it either to the whole Concilium, or 
to the several faculties. 1846 Grote Greece 1. iti. (1849) 
II. 397 Lastly there was the general concilium and religious 
festival held periodically at Koroneia. 1858 BusHNeL. 
Nat. § Supernat. iv. (1864)97 But here we have a grand 
concilium, or republic of wilfs, acting each for himself. 

Concinera‘tion. [f. Con- altogether + CuvER- 
ation.] ‘ Thorough reduction to ashes’. 

88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. | 

Concinnate (kgnsinct), pp/.a. rave. [ad. L. 
concinnat-us, pa, pple. of conucinndre : see next.] 

+1. As pa. pple. Made fit; fitted (as220). Ods. 

ax600 Hooker Ser, tii, § 4, Wks. 1888 III. 636 If God 
do suffer with unwearlable toleration vessels concinnate 
unto death. 1613 R. C. Tadle Alps. (ed. 3), Concinnate, 
made fit, finely apparrelled. ; 

2. adj. Of language: Skilfully pi together, 
appropriately arranged; of studied elegance or 
beanty. 

1548 Haut Chron, Hen. VII, an. §(R.) He was a manne 
of ripe indgement in electinge and chosynge concinnate 
termes, and apte and eloquente woordes. 1849 /raser's 
Mag. XL. 317 Because of the ode’s concinnate excellence, 
it is especially difficult to translate it. 

Concinnate (kgnsi'ncit), v. Now rare. [f. L. 
concinnat-, ppl. stem of concinndre to join fitly 
together, etc., f. concinn-us: see CONCINNE a.] 
trans. To put together fitly; to set right, arrange 
duly or neatly ; to trim, adjust, prepare fitly. 

x60r Hortann Pliny xiv. xx. J. 425 Cato sets downe a re- 
ceit to trim and conctnnate wine (for that is the very tearme 
which he vses) in this manner, 1608 J. Kise Serm. Nov. 9 
Subtiltie .. accommodateth, concinnateth circumstances. 
1657 G. Srankey //elmont's Vind. 52 Some do concinnate 
the Theory, others the practick of the Art, 183x WHEWELL 
in Todhunter Aceé. IV's Writings (1876) Ll. 110, I am glad 
you are trying to concinnate your nomenclature. 

Hence Concinnated pf. a. = ConcInnaTE Zf/, a. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Concinnated, made fit for the purpose, 
trimmed, apparelled, 1868 Arner Se/den’s Yable-t. Introd. 
g In order that,concinnated speech may not beguile us from 
truth, or aphorisms charm us into injustice and error. 

+Concinna‘tion. Ods. rare. [ad. L. con- 
cinndation-en, n. of action f. concinndre: see prec.) 
Skilfully putting together or properly adjusting. 

3630 Be. Revxoips Passions ix. 77 That knitting qualitic 
of Love to which he elsewhere properly ascribeth the 
building, concinnation, and perfecti the Saints. : 

Conci‘nne, 2. Obs. [ad. L. concrun-us skil- 
fully put together, well-adjusted.] Well fitted 
together, skilfully arranged ; harmonious. 

1369 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 7b, Which, when we 
read, we are rauished with the elegancie and concinne 
vehemencie thereof. «1625 Boys IVs, (1630) 127 Beauty 
consists in variety of colours, and in a concinne disposition 
of sundry different parts. 16g9 H. L’Estrance A dlance 
Div. Of. 383 The analogy.. is concinne and proper. 

Hence + Gonci-nneness. 

2654 H. L’Estrance Chas. [ (1655) 32 The. .concinnesse of 
his metaphors. 1671 7rwe Nonconf.247 The greater exact- 
ness of phrase, attainable in a Set-form. .the propriety, con- 
cinneness and gravity, that may bein [it}. | 

Conci'nne, v. Obs. [ad. L. concinud-re.] = 
CONCINNATE v. 

@ 1619 FotHersy A theont. 1. vii. § 3 (1622) §3 Polishing and 
concinning their History, so smoothly, that there should 
not haue bene found the least note of diversity. = 

Concinnity (kgnsiniti). [ad. L. concinnilas, 
-lat-em, f. concinn-us > see CONCENNE @. and -1tY.] 

1. Skilfut and harmonious adaptation or fitting 
together of parts; harmony, congruity, consist- 
ency. 

1g3t Exvor Gov. 1. xx, In every of the said daunsis, there 
was a concinpitie of meuing the foote and body. 1621 
Doxne Seri, cxvii, V. 56 This world a frame of so much 
harmony, so much concinnity and conveniency. , 1668 Hows 
Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 252 Mere confusion, without 
the least concinnity or order. 1675 Sir E. Suexsurxe 
Traust, Manilius Preface 7 Reasons..grounded upon the 
Concinnity of Time and Conformity of Study. 1835 Kirsy 
Hab, & Inst, Anint, (1852) 11. 303 For the sake of concinnity 
of nomenclature. ee 

b. (with p72.) A harmony, a congruity. + Afus. 
An imperfect concord: cf. concinnous discord, 

B » Watts tr. Bacon’s Adu. Learn. Z What man 
despiseth not those that hunt after these deformities and 
concinnities. 2663 Perry in Rigaud Cor. Sci, Aes (1841) 
I, 103, I desire you to ask Lord Brounker .. whether there 
be any thing in it but conjectures and concinnities. r76z 
Twinine Reey, § Studies (882) 17 Concords, and discords, 
and concinnities or imperfect concords. : 

2.. Beauty of style produced by a skilful con- 
nexion of words and clauses; hence, more gene- 
rally, studied beauty, elegance, neatness of literary 
or artistic style,. etc. ; 

3877 PeacHam Gard. Eloguence 1. (T.), Cicero, who sup- 
posed figures to be named of the Grecians eye called 

-2 


CONCINNOUS. 


them coucinnitie..comprising all ornaments of speech under 
‘one name, 1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 299 Art is to 
polish our Notions, and bring them to Exactness and Cone 
cinnity. 1769 Swinton in PAil, Trans. LX, 83 note, The 
Sicilians .. excelled ., in the elaborate concinnity of their 
money. 1863 Storr. Brooxe Life Robertson 1. 187 The 
clearness and concinnity of the thought and its illustra. 
tion, 1878 Downen Stud. Lit. 183 As great a master as 
Addison of concinnity in the playful. 188r Biackig hd 
Serut. vi. 198 Vhe graceful concinnity of Livy, 1886 G. 
Auten Maimie's Sake xxiii, There was a neatness and cone 
cinnity-about the way it worked that charmed her, 

b. with g/. A studied beauty or elegance, 

1866 Mortey Dutch Ref. u. iii. 183 A discourse .. not 
likely, with all its concinnities .. to exert a soothing in- 
fluence upon the people. 

Concinnous (kgnsi-nas), a. 
(see prec.) + -Oous.] 

1. Fitly put together or arranged, harmonious ; 
agreeable, elegant, graceful. rare. 

1662 Granvity Lux. Ovient. i. (1682) 3 Till something else 
appear more concinnous and rational. 

++ 2. Afus. Harmonious. Oés. 

Concinnous discord (or interval): a discord or dissonant 
interval which can be used in harmony. 

1654 CuaRLeton Péysiologia 227 The Concinnous, or 
Harmonical Sound .. called .. in our language the Twang. 
1694 W. Horner Harmony ix. (1731) 147 Those (discords) 
only here consider’d, which are (as the Greeks term’d them) 
€ppedy, Concintnous, apt and useful in Harmony. 1727-51 
Cnasspers Cycl. s.v., Discords are distinguished into con- 
cinnous and inconcinnous intervals. 1746 Phil. Trans. 
XLIV. 269 A Scale adapted only to the concinnous Con- 
stitution of one Key. 1760 Srues Auc. Grk. Music, ibid. 
LI. 72x The mutations by concinnous intervals, 1837 Penny 
Cyct. VAI. 434/% Concinnous intervals, in Music, are the 
various concords. ae . 

3. Characterized by concinnity or studied ele- 
gance of style. 

183x De Quincey IVAiegism VI. 123 That most con- 
cinnous and rotund of professors, Mr. Heyne, 

Hence Concinnously adv. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Concinnous, A system ts said 
to te concinnous, or concinnously divided, when the parts 
thereof, considered as simple intervals, are concinnous. 

+Concion. Obs. [ad. L. contidn-em (in later 
spelling concion-), contracted from co(swentidn-, 
Convention, public assembly, speech or oration 
before an assembly. Cf, OF. concion, -tion as- 
sembly, public harangue.] 

1. An assembly. 

1533 BeLLenven Livy (1822) 164(Jam.) Als sone as he had 
gottin thaim about him in maner of concioun, he apperit 
full of haterent, and .. said in this maner. -~ did, 50 He 
commandit baith the pepill to compere to his concioun. 
1563-87 Foxe A. § A. (1684) 1. 338/r Paschalis.. both in 
publick concion, and in writing. .restored again to the Em- 
perors..the Prerogative of Election. ; 

2. An oration before an assembly; a public 
speech or harangue. 

1s4t Exvor /mage Gov. 6 Unto whom often tymes .. he 
made a solemne concion or proposition, callyng them his 
companions. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AL. (1596) 96/1 Onlie a 
funcrall concion was used. 1644 Buiwer Chivon. 144 In 
a Concion to a Congregation of the people. 

+ Co-ncional, a. Ods. [ad. L. contional-is 
belonging to an assembly: see prec. and -an.] Of 
or belonging to a public assembly or a public dis- 
course ; belonging to public prscing. 

1637 Rutnerroro Lett. (1862) I. 429 It is not a formal 
thanksgiving, but an annunciation or predication of Christ's 
death—concional not adorative. 16465. Bottox Arraignm. 
Err, 288 There is a three-fold rebuke, Fraternall, Con- 
cionall, Judicial..the second may be done by one single 
Pastour. 1656 BLoust Glossog., Conctonal, poraining to 
a Sermon or Oration, or to the Assembly or Pulpit. xr7xx 
G. Cary Phys. Phylactick 141 Either in Doctrine called 
Concional, or in Discipline termed Judicial. 

+Concionary, @ Obs. [ad. L. contioniri-us 
belonging to an assembly: see -any1,] = prec. 

@ 1684 Setpun Tadle-7. (Arb.) 73 There be four things a 
Minister should be at, the Conscionary part, Ecclesiastical 
story, School Divinity, and the Casuists, In the Con- 
scionary part he must read all the Chief Fathers, both 
Latine and Greeke wholly. 268: Nevire Plato Rediv. 12 
There were two sorts of preaching; the one Concionary, 
which was used by the Apostles and other Missionaries. 
x7zz G, Cary Phys, Phylactich 6 As to the Concionary or 

octrinal Part, and Judicial or Discipline. 

+Concionate, v. Obs. [f. L. contiondl- ppl. 


stem of contzéudrt to deliver an oration, to harangue, 
f. contion-cms see above. Cf OF. concioner, 


Berne dntr. To deliver an oration; to preach, 


[f. L. concinn-us 


x654 Wenster Afsins § Ving. viii, The same hands 
that yesterday, to hear me concionate And oratorize, rung 
shrill plaudits forth. ‘ 


+ Concionative, @. Obs,-° [fas prec. +-1VE.] 
= ConolonaTory, 1864 in Wensrer. 
Conciona:tor. vare or Obs. (a. L. agent-n. f. 
contiondt-: seeabove. Cf. OF, concionateur.] One 
who makes speeches or harangues ; @ preacher.” 

. 1623 Cociceram, Concionator, a Preacher. 1654 GayToN 
Pleas, Notes ww. xi. 246 Like some simple Concionator, who 
naming his Text in a Country Auditory, shut the book, and 
took leave of it, for the whole howre, 1830 CaRzyce in 
Froude Life (1882) II. 129 No priest, but a concionator. 

. 2. (See quot.) . 
1706 Putters (ed, Kersey’, Concionator .. In our ancient 

-Writers, 2 Common Council-man, a Mot-worthy, a Freeman 

‘cali’d to the Hall or Assembly. 2 


.of our Lord is in 
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+ Comcionato:zy, 2. Obs. [ad. L. type *con- 
d6natoré-ws : see prec. and -ony.] Of or belonging 
to a concionator; RE ing to public ing. 

2634 B. Kyorr sae Wilson) Charity Maint. 1. v.§20 A 
Concionatory. declamation. xz6sx Sanru in Fudler’s Abel 
Rediv., Willet 575 He.. gave them some concionatory 
exhortations. 2692 Bevertey Disc. Dr. Crisp x0. 

+ Conciona'trix. Os. rare—'. [a. L. fem. of 
ctirdamach yaaa see -TRIX.] A woman who harangues 
the people. 

¢ 1430 Carcrave Life St. Kath, v. xvi. 960 Brynge foorth 
this woman, brynge pis concyonatrix. 

Conci’piency, nonce-zod, [£ next: see -ENcx.] 
The quality or state of being concipient or con- 
ceptive; Z/. concipient states, conceptive acts. 

3825 Corertnce Aids Rey. (1848) 1. 178 In strict and 
severe propriety of language I should have said ..con- 
cipiencies or conceptive acts rather than conceptions. 

Concipient (kénsipiént), «. rare. [ad. L. 
concipient-em, pr. pple. of concipéere to CONCEIVE.] 
That conceives, conceiving. 

1612_H. & J. Sautn Ref, Addr. xv, By puffs concipient 
some in ether flit. 2825 Cotertpce Lay Sern, Statesnt. 
Man. App. B, The man himself considered as a concipient 
as well as percipient being. 1852 /raser’s Mag. XLVI. 90 
That wordrous hermaphrodite, who Self-concipient, breeds 
from no embrace. - 

Concise (kgnsei's), 2. fad. L. concis-zes cut up, 
concise, pa. pple. of concidére to cut up, cut to 
pieces, f. con- + cadére to cut. Cf. F. concds in 
same sense (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. Of speech or writing: Expressed in few words; 
brief and comprehensive in statement ; not diffuse. 

¢1sg90 Martowr Faust. i. 110, I that have with concise 
syllogisms Gravell’d the Pastors of the German Church. 
1636 B. Jonson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 758/2 The concise 
style, which expresseth not enough, but leaves somewhat to 
be understood, 2738 Leon: Padlactio's Archit. (1742) UU. 58 
To compile this .. Treatise, in concisest manner pos- 
sible. 3748 De Foc's Eng, Tradesman ii. (2841) 1. 13 A 
tradesman’s letters should be plain, concise, and to the pur- 
pose, 2828 Watery het. in Encycl. Metrop. 242/1 Other 
oes may occur to him. .more clear or more concise. 

. applied to persons. 

1604 Drayton AZoses 1. (R.), Lest too concise injuriously 
we wrong Things that such state and fearfulness impart. 
3693 Suapwett Volunteers ak yh hong why? be concise, 
364 Jane Austen Aang, Park (1851) 177 If he wrote to 
his father, no wonder he was concise. : 

c. transf, Occupying little time ; brief, direct. 

2785 Pavey Aor, Philos, (x818) 11. 4or He who has the 
benefit of a conciser operation, will soon outvie and under- 
sell a competitor who continues to use a more circuitous 
Iabour, 17.. Cowrgr Moralizer Corrected 6 His hours of 
may clos'd at last, And finish’d his concise repast. 

+2, ? Containing much in little space, small and 
compact. Ods. 201ce-tse. 

x6x4 J. Cooxe Tx Quogue in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 234 A 
pretty concise room ; Sir ef, where are your daughters? 

+3. (See quot.) Obs. [L. concidére to cut down, 
kill; to beat severely-] 

1696 Buount Glossegr Concise, brief, beaten, cut, mangled, 
or k 

+ Concise (kgnszi-z), v. Obs. rare, [ff L, 
concts- ppl. stem of concidédve to cut up, cut away: 
see prec.] ¢rans, To cut off, mutilate. Hence 
Conci'sed ffl, a., Conci'sing vil. sb, and ppl, a, 

x6g9 Mitton Civ. Power Wks, (1847) 416/2 This concising 
punishment of circumcisers became a penal Inw therupon 
among the Visigothes. 1660 S, Fisuen Rusticks Alarm 
Wks. (1679) e ‘The concised Letter-lauding Jew. 

Concisely (kfnssirsli), adv. [f. Conclsz a. + 
-LY2.] Ina concise manner, 

3684 J. Goopman IVint. Ev, Conf. p. ili. (1.), You will not 
be too prolix in your arguments; but deal concisely and de- 
cretorily. 1725-25 Broome Odysse Pe Ulysses here speaks 
very concisely, 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. 275, I define 
figure .. more concisely, the limit of solid. ‘ 

Conciseness (kfnsaisnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Concise quality ; brevity, terseness, 

1689 O, Watxrr Oratory 35 Such a conciseness, not oncly 
avoiding .. Tautology, but savouring of .. acuteness, force, 
and clearness. 1695 Drypen Pref, ome Afisc. (RD, The 
concisencss of Demosthenes. 1952 Jounson Rambler No. 
157 P7 An old clergyman, who rightly conjectured the 
reason of my conciseness. 7! Enurson Eng. Traits, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) IT. 50 They value themselves .. on 
conciseness and going to the point, in private affairs, 1872 
Biack Ady, Phacton vii. 89 What is slang but an effort 
at conciseness? ee i 

Concision (kgnsi-zan). [ad. L. coucision-em 
cutting up, n. of action f. conciddre to cut up. 
With sense 3 cf. precision] . 

ing to picces or cutting 


' 


1. The action of cutti 
away ; mutilation. i" 
2382 Wyeuir Joe! iii. 14 Peplis in the valley of conctsioun, 
or sleaynge to gydre, 1609 Bint (Downy) tdid., ‘The day 
is nigh i valley of concision. x6sz Brute 
ibid. marg. 1668 Exsorowe £7. Polycarg § Ign. 78 
‘The violence of beasts, scattering of bones, concision or 
chewing of members. 1805 G, S. Fauur Dissert, Proph, 
(1806) I. 5x Then will the wine-press'of God’s wrath begin 
to be trodden'in the valley of concision. = *"'', 

2. In PAil. iii, 2 (from the Geneva version of 155 
onward) it translates Gr, xararopy ‘cutting off, 
cutting up’, used there’ instead -of repiroph ‘ cir- 
cumcision’, and applied contemptuously to the 
Judaizing Christians. 


CONCLAMATION, 


-1557 N. T. (Genev.) PAil. iii. 2 Beware of the concision 
[so hen, 1611 and 1881; Gr. BAdnere thy xatatomyr, 
Vulg.‘ videte ‘concisionem, Wrvet. dyuysioun; Tixpare, 
Caansr dissencion}. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1.1. 
45 Peter preached against the abuse of the lewish cere- 
monies, to which the Concision turned them. 2612 T. 
Taxtor Comm. Titus i, 10 (1619) 219 So of such Christians 
as turn Tewes againe; beware of the concision, and be- 
take vs to the circumcision. 1879 Farrar St. Pand H. 432 
note, Concision means circumcision regarded as.a mere: 
mutilation. 3 e aes 
+b. Hence, a rending or division (of the churel) ; 
a schism. Obs. ; 
. 1557 N.T. (Genev.) Phil. iii. 2 note, The false apostles 
loried in their Circumcision, wher vnto S. Paul here al- 
ludeth, calling them concision, which is cutting of and tear- 
ing asunder of the Churche. 1642 Ausw. Observ. agst. 
King 16 Whether this observer hath decided any thing who 
hath promoted the concision. #2726 Soutu Serm, 111. Ep, 
Ded. (R.), Those of the concision who made it [the division] 
would do well to consider .. the likeliest way to settle and 
support 2 church, 
. = Conorseness, [so F. concdsion.] 

{Not in Jounson or Topp 1755-2838.] 774 W. Hoorgn 
Rational Recreat, (2794) 1. Advt. 2 The whole .. will... be 
delivered with more perspicuity and concision, x84 Byron 
Fuan xv. xxii, 1865 Lewes in Fort, Rev. 11. 692 Con- 
cision gives energy, but it also adds restraint, 2882 Morey. 
Cobden U1. vi. 163 Lord John Ruséell described the state of 
things with characteristic concision, 

Concistory, obs, f Consisrory. 

+Conci'sure, Obs-° [ad. L. concistiv-a a 
cutting, f. conctdée to cut up.] = CONoIsION. 

1656 Biount Glossogn., Concision, Concisure, a cutting or 
dividing ; a rent or schism. . 

tCo'ncitate, v. Ods. rare. fe L. concitat. 
ppl. stem of coucétave to move violently, excite, f. 
con- + citare to move; see Cits.] trans. To stir 
up, rouse, excite. Hence + Co-ncitated A7/. a. 

x574 Ricu Afercury § Soldicr Liiij, Cyrus King of Persia 
mynding to concitate the myndes of his people. 1652 J. 
Haw Height Eloguence p. \vii, Concitated passions. 1656 
in Brount Glossogr. eae 

+ Concita‘tion. Obs. [ad. L. concitatisn-em, 
n. of action f. concitdve: see prec. Cf. obs. F. 
concitation (Cotgr.).] Stirring up, rousing, or ex- 
citing; agitation, excitement ; esp. of the mind. 

1533 tr. Erasmus’ Com. Crede 93 Certayn men haue sayde 
that the holy ghoste ..is noughte els but the concitation or 
Styrrynge of a godly mynde. 1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. 
XXXI, 400 long as our pulse panted, and we feele any 
concitation. 1656 Stancev Hist. Philos. 1. viw. 74 When 
this fervour and concitation of the minde is inveterate. 

+Concita‘trix., Ods. [2.L. fem. of concitdtor, 
agent-n. f. concitdre : see above and -TRIX.] ' 

x6xx Corcr., Concitatrice, a concitatrix, incitresse, pro- 
uokeresse, | 7 

+ Concite, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. concite-r, ad. 
L. concttdve: seeabove.] vans. To stir up, excite. 

2554 Poirot Lam. § Writ. (Parker Soc.) 429 For this 
fierce beast conciteth nothing than war, than manslaughter, 
than plagues. 1642 Lond. Apprent. Declar. in Harl, 
Afise. (Malh.) V. 303 Your former gracious acceptation of 
petitions. hath concited us..to address ourselves also .. to 
this honourable assembly. 

4Conci'tizen. Obs. [cf F. 
Fellow-citizen, co-citizen. 

3428 Prot. at York, in Misc. (Surtees, No. 85) 4 Noght.. 
also a concitezin, bot als a straunger. a 3572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Pref. (R.), Whether it be by a neighbour, or a stranger, 
or a foreigner, or a con-citizen. 1603 FLorio A/ontaigue 
tt. V. (2632) 508 To gratific their concitizens and fellowes. 
1604 Bart Stiriinc Atrora ii, (R.), Lest that the torments 
which I feele Might likewise my con-citizens annoy. 

Conck, obs. var. Conc (sense 7). 

Conola'mant, a. [ad. L. conclamant-, pr. pple. 
stem of couclimdre.| Calling out together. 

31890 Daily News 12 Aug. 2/2 Reason and conscience .. 
he must . obey their con it voice. 

Conclamate, Af/.a. Obs. rare. [?ad. L, con- 
clamat-us lamented, lamentable, pa. pple. of con- 
climére: sce next.] ?Lamented, lamentable. 

16st Biccs New Disp. 149 The conclamate-cold of the 
ambient. : > sry 

+ Conclamate, z. Obs. rare. [f.L.conclamat-, 
ppl. stem of conclamare to call out together or 
loudly, to lament (the dead), £ con-+clamare to 
call out.] évans. To call out against. 

Hence + Co-nclamated Z//. a. sok ped 

1658 Br. Reynowns Van. Creature Wks. (1677) 6 The so 
much conclamated and scorned peevishness Ke a few silly, 
unpolitick, wnregarded-Hypocrites, 9, } 

Conclamation (kpnklimet-fon). “[ad. L. con-- 
cldmation-em, nof action f. conclamare "see prec.] 

1. A loud calling out of many together; esp. of 
loud lamentation for the dead: pa : 

1627'May Zucaxz u. 23 Such a silent woe .. Before his 
funerall_conclamation. *x7os T. Greene, Ar? Entbalnt. 
57 (I.), The Romans used conclamation, ora general outcry, 
set up at equal intervals before the corps, by persons who 
waited there on purpose. 1836 Lane Mod. Egypt. (2849) 
II, xv. 286 Many of the females of the neighbourhood, 
hearing the conclamation, come to unite with them in this 
melancholy tnsk [bewailing thedead], 0 = |. 

4+, A shout of approval or disapproval.: Ods. 
» 26gx Howgh. Penrice 115 This.. was answer'd- with’ ap- 
plauses and wonderfull conclamations. 1680 ALLEN Peace 
& Unity 94 The fore-mentioned repetitions, abruptions, re- 
sponses,’ and conclamations. 1726 AmueRst Terre Fil, 
xxil, 116 ‘They were continually insulted with loud peals of 


concitoyen.] 


CONCLAVE. | 


hisses.and_conclamations of down with the Roundheads. 
Téid, xxxviii.206 Amidst the insults and conclamations of 
a rascally mob. 

Conclave (kenklziv), Also 8 -cleave. [a. F. 
conclave :— L. conclive, pl. conclavia, a place that 
ane ‘be locked up, f. cor- together + clivis key.J 

+L. A private room, inner chamber, closet. Ods. 

a@x400 Cov. Afyst. 15 Pylat sendyth iiii knytes .. To keep 
the blody bodyin his dede conclave. g60 Rontanp C4. 
Venus u. 59x In ane conclaue all maid_of Christall cleir: 
Inclusit thay war. 623 Cockenam, Conclave, an inner 
parlour [ed. 1626 adds a priuie roome, a closet), a x646 J. 
Grecory Posthwemna (2650) xz That they [the Septuagint 
translators] were placed everie one in a several Conclave. 
19753, Mus. Devany Corr. 20 Nov. (1861) ILI. 24x The 
Duchess has fitted up the little room out of her conclave that 
opens ve. the garden in the Gothic taste. 

. Jig. 

@1626 Bacon New Atl. 11 The situation .. in the secret 
Conclave of such a vast Sea. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 147 
At the first peeping ont of the Winter Concleave. 

spec. The place in which the Cardinals meet 


in private for the election of a Pope. 

1393 Gower Cony. I. 254 The cardinals, that wolden save 
The forme of lawe in the conclave, Gon for to chese a new 
pope, 1494 Fasyan vit. 525 Ye cardynallys beyng in ye 
conclaue or counceyll chaumbre, where y* pope is accus- 
tomyd to be chosen. x69r W. B. Hist. Row. Conclave i. 1 
‘Tis he too that takes care to have the Conclave built with 
Timber. 1883 Appis & Arnoip Cath. Dict. s.v., The large 
halls of the palace are so divided by wooden partitions as 
to furnish a number of sets of small apartments .. all open- 
ing upon a corridor..On the tenth day a solemn Mass of 
the Holy Ghost is said in the Vatican church, and after 
it the Cardinals form a procession and proceed to the con- 
clave, felelng up their respective apartments as the lot has 
distributed them. . 

3. The assembly of cardinals met for the election 


of a Pope. 

*x625 Heyuin Aficrocosmos 181 Allotting it to the Conclaue 
of Cardinals. 1651 Relig. Wotton. 360 He had been long 
a Cardinall and at two or three Conclaves or Elections of 
Popes. 1656 BranHALt Replic. y. 205 Whom does the 
Conclave chuse? An uniuersall Pastor? No, but expressely 
a Bishop of Rome, 184 W. Sracpine Jtaly § J, /sZ. Uf, 
53,4 conclave, which opened at Venice in March 1800, had 
raised to the papal chair Cardinal Chiaramonti. 

b. loosely. The body of cardinals. 

1613 Suaus, Hen, VIII, u. ii, 100, 1 .. thanke the hol 
Conclaue for their loues. 1839 Keicuttey Hist. Eng, Il, 
23 When the news, .reached Rome, the conclave was furious, 

G. oo i ¢ 

168r Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) ‘© conclave fathers 
do conclude. Bid, I rs conclave Eroshiex 3686 J. Szn- 
yeant Hist. Monast, Conv. A iva, In the Conclave 
of a Pope. : 

‘4, transf. Any private or close assembly, esp. of 
an ecclesiastical character. 

.7568 Grarron Chron, II, 60 As the Archbishop was 
sitting beneth in a conclave with his felow Bishops about 
him, consulting togither. 1635 Austin Medit. 68 The 
Tenet and Conclusion of the Sanhedrim (the great Coun- 
cell or Conclave of the Rabbins). 1808 Scott AZarm. u. 
xviii, A cresset .. dimly served to show The awful conclave 
met below. 1896 Miss Murock ¥ Halifax 329 The 
respectable conclave above-stairs, 1866 MotLey Dutch 
Ref. 1. iii. 108 The three. .who composed the secret conclave 
or cabinet. 7 

5. Phrase. J7z conclave (in senses 3 and 4). 

1524 Worsey in Fiddes Li ii. (2726) 72 The Cardinals 
then being in conclave. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1%. 795 The 
great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim In close recess and 
secret conclave sat. 1845 Disragut Sybil 259 You yourself 
are ever brooding, and ever in conclave too, with persons 
who .. are the preachers of violence. 1862 C. Stretron 
Cheq. Life 1. 20 The head-master .. happened to be sitting 
in conclave with some of the assistant teachers. 
~+Conelarvical, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. conclave 
(see prec.) +-10 + -aLs after clerical, etc.) Of or 
pertaining to a conclave, 

x660 S, Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 345 The New 
Testament ., lay lockt up from all the Laity, within the 
lines of her Conclavical, Clerical Communication. 
“Conclavist (kgnkleivist), [a. F. conclaviste, 
It. conclavista, f. conclave: sée above and -1st.] 


+1. One of the cardinals in conclave. Ods. 

[zg98 Fronio, Conclanista, a fellow chooser of a Pope, or 
one that is admitted in the Conclaue.] x6x6 Brent tr. 
Sarpi's Hist, Counc, Trent (1676) 5x8 The Pope, consider- 
ing that the Conclavists of account remain at Rome, 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Couclavist, one of those Cardinals that 
theet in the conclave for the election of the Pope. 

-2. One who attends on a cardinal in conclave. 

2636 in Brount Glossog, 2670 Lom?. Gas. No. 437/2 The 
Conclavist or Chamber-keeper to Cardinal Albici was lately 
put outof the Conclave. .x69x W. B, Alis¢. Rom. Conclave 
iil, g Every Cardinal brings into the Conclave along with 
him a Conclavist and two Servants, 1776-88 Giszon Dec?. 

F, \xvi. 129 uote (Seager), The Cardinals knocked at his 
loor ; but his Conclavist refused to interrupt the studies of 
Bessarion. 1883 Appis & Annoto Cath. Dict, s. v. Conclave, 
Bach Cardinal is allowed to have two members of his house- 
hold in personal attendance upon chim [in the conclave] ; 
these are called conclavists, : 

Conclimate, v. rare. [f. con- together with 
- + CLIMATE: app. suggested by acclimate.] trans. 
To inure to a climate, acclimatize. 

_ 3864 in Wester. x8.. Ocitvie cites Q. Rev. 

+ Conclo'se, a. Obs. rave. [a. OF. conclos:—late 
L. conclausus closed in, f. con- + clausus closed.] 
Closed in, shut in, enclosed. 


61480 Bivour Saluacioun 496x°Thow art the gardyn 
conclose of swettest ‘Aromatyzealle. : . rin 


lection 
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. } Conclowtment. Obs. zonce-wd. [f. Con-+ 
Crour v + eMENT: of. couspatchment.] A clouting 


together, a patchwork. 

z593 Nasue Christ's T. (2613) 132 Wee -. count him a 
Heathen Deuine, that alledgeth any illustration out of 
humaine Authors, and makes not all sermons conclout- 
ments of scripture, 

Conclucion, -cyon, obs. ff. Coxciusion. 

Concludable, -ible, a. rare. [f. Concnupr: 
see -BLE,] That may be concluded or inferred. 

1617 Hizron JVs. 11. 179 That nothing, among the rites 
«was to bee slighted ouer..is thought to be iustly con- 
cludeable out of that Deut. vi. x. 31655 H. More Ath. 
Antid. (1662) 160 The Existence of the Manichean God is 
not concludible. 

Conclude (kgnkl#-d), v. [ad. L. conclitd-cre 
to shut up closely, close, end, f. coz- + clandére to 
close, shut.J : 

I. To shut up, enclose, include. 

+1. (in physical sense). Ods, or arch. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 423 [There] be ij waters, oon 
of whom concludethe an yle moved to and fro with the 
wynde. 1607 Torsetr. Four-/. Beasts (1673) 92 It is usual 
to conclude them in Parks. 1794 G. Apams Wat. & Zap. 
Philos. 1. xi. 449 When an animal is concluded in a limited 
quantity of, .air, it dies as soon as the air is vitiated. 1859 
Tennyson Merlin & Viv. 510, 1 dreamt Of some vast charm 
concluded in that star, 

b. fig. 1388 Wycwir Gal. iti, 22 But scripture hath con- 
cludid {1382 enclosyde} alle thingis vndir synne. 16x 
Bipte Rom. xi. 32 God hath concluded [Gr. ovvéxAace, 
Revised shut uel them all in vnbeliefe, that he might haue 
mercy vpon all. 1865 BusuneLe Vicar. Sacr. ul. v. 358 
Whom he has first arrested and concluded in sin, 

+2. To include, comprehend, comprise, sum up. 

2386 Cuaucer Aut.’s T. 500 And schortly to concluden al 
his wo, So moche sorwe had nevercreature. 1523 FirzHers. 
Hush. § 160 There be. ..x. commaundementes. .but they be 
all concluded and comprehended in two. 1647 N. Bacon 
Hist. Disc. Wi. (1651) 162 That ., the written Laws were 
wholly concluded into the Norman tongue. 1674 PLavrorp 
Shild Afus. ut, 11 In the simple I conclude all his 
compounds. 1709 Srannore Paraphr. 1V. 53 Each Member 
of the City or Borough is concluded asa Citizen. 1828 C. 
Woroswortn Xing Chas. /, 154 It appears -.in a nutshell, 
contained and concluded almost wholly under that single 
word ‘however’, . é 

+b. To shut up or comprehend within definite 
limits ; to restrict, confine. (Also with J.) Obs. 

1548 Gest Px, Afasse 118 Whereas Christ saieth God is in 
heaven, he doth not by yt his so saieng conclud and hemen 
himther, 2642 Declav. Lords § Com. 6 June 6 Much lesse 
can the Power of Parliament be concluded by his Majesties 
command, 1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obseru. (3650) 72 The 
Faithful Church of that time, concluded up in the family of 
Seth. 2679 Penn Addr. Prot, 11.1i, (1692) 68 Those that chuse 
to be concluded by the Letterand Text of Christ’s Testament. 

¢e. To confine, or shut up Zo. 

1646 H. Laurence Comm. § Warrewith engels Aa 3b, 
The saints not so concluded to one Angell, as not to injoy 
oftentimes the service of many. 

+3. a. To shut up from a, course of action, etc. ; 
to preclude, debar, restrain, ‘ estop’. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Sam, xviii. 28 Blessid be the Lord thi God, 
that hath concludid the men, that rereden her hoondis 
ayens my lord the kyng. 1483 Acé x Rich, I//, c. 6 § 1 
The said. . Defendants be not concluded thereby, but..may 
answer and plead to theAction, 1621 Exsixc Debates Ho. 
Lords (1870) 85 ‘Fhe protestacion to be entred ther. but 
not to conclude us from judginge of Flood. 2705 STANHOPE 
Pavaphr, Wi. 176 Suffer Lazarus to go and warn my 
Relations who are not yet thas finally concluded by Death. 

b. To shut up Zo a course of action, etc.; to 
bind, oblige. Still in legal use. 

2308 Gower Con. I. a Al open thing .. Concludeth 
him by suche a way, That he the feith mo nede obey. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 36 § x Fynes with proclamacions .. 
shuld be a fynal ende and conclud aswel pryuies as strangers 
to thesame. x67x H. Stusse Reply 24 The Theologicians 
did not hold themselves concluded by the Sentiments of 
the Canonists. x690 Locxe Govt. u. viii. (Reldg.) 98 The 
consent of the majority shall .. conclude every individual. 
1883 Law Rep. 1x Q. Bench 575 In settling the value of a 
copyhold fine the tenant is not concluded by the amount of 
rent. .reserved on the premises. 

+4. To overcome in argument ; to confute, ‘shut 


up’; to convince. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 14713 (Cott.) Wit wordes suilk war bai 
Wit scil_concluded and ouvercummin. e¢2375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Catharina 236 A madyne .. pat throw gret wit & 
sutelte Concludis all my mene & me. r40z Pol, Pocus 
(2859) II. 86 By verre contradiccion thou concludist thi silf. 
1407 Lxam. W. Thorpe in Arb. Garner VI. 53 In all those 
temptations, Christ concluded the Fiend. 1: More 
Confui, Tindale Wks, 459/2 When they be confuted and 
concluded openly therin. 704 Hearne Duct, Hist. (1714) 
1, 283 Though the Scythians had better Arguments to offer 
. they would not be concluded by them. [2858 Busunece 
Serum. New Life 92 'The mere seeing of any wonder never 
concludes the mind of the spectator.] 

+b. To refute (a statement). Obs. rare. 

2388 Wvcuur Prol, 36 Job argueth azens hise enemyes .. 

and concludith many errouris that suen of hire false bileeue, 
II. To close any transaction; to end. , 
5. trans. To bring to a close or end; to wind up, 


finish, close. (Said ofa person, or of a final act, etc.) 

30 LynG. Chron. Troy 1. vi, For my beheste with deathe 
I shall conclude. 1580 Lyty Zufhues (Arb) 417 In every 
triangle .. three lines, the t beginneth, the seconde 
augmenteth, the third concludeth it a figure. ‘1g92 Suaxs. 
Rom. & Fl. mu. i. 190 His fault concludes, but what the 
law should end, The life of Tybalt. xg92 Bare Essex in 
Ellis Orig. Left. u. 237 U1. 164 My Lady Walsingham .. 


CONCLUDE. 


doth now conclude all sutes with one request. 1660 T. 
Wirtsrorp Scales Comsut. 113 Saturday concluding both 
moncth and_year, and Sunday beginning the year 1660. 
1797 Mrs. Raocwirre [talian (1824) 697 She would have 
concluded her days within the walls of San Stefano, 2/od. 
This concluded the proceedings of the meeting. aéso/. 
1847 Tennyson Princ, 1. 429 A solemn grace Concluded. 

+b. To put an end to, ‘do for’ (a person). (Now 
humorous.) 

1606 G. Wfoopcocke) tr. Justine 118a, The stratigem 
that concluded the Father. 1612 SueLton Quix. I. 1. iv. 
24 Pay him instantly or else .. I will conclude thee, and 
annihilate thee. 1862 E. Lear Nonsense Bk. He jumped 
over the cliff, Which concluded that person of Cromer. 

+@. Const. zzf with Zo, Obs. 

1533 Evyor Casé. Hedthe (1541) Hva, And here I con- 
clude to speake of exercise, 154z — Gev. 11. vii, And here 
I conclude to write any more at this tyme of mercy. 

6. absol. To make an end of an action, e.g. 
speech or writing ; to end, finish, close (zvi¢h or dy,. 

1514 Barc.ay Cyt. § Ofplondyshut. p. xlix, Concluding 
with this clause. 1526 Pilger, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 303 
The bysshops concludynge answered and sayd, We haue 
no kynge but Cesar. 54x Barnus IVs, (1573) 2922/2 After 
much communication, hee concluded wyth mee, & sayd, 
how that I was but a foole. 1605 Suaks, A/acd. 1. fi, 57 
And to conclude, The Victorie fell on vs, 1726-8 Lapy M. 
W. Montacuzr Lett, I. x. 37 By this time, you are ready to 
fear I shall never conclude at all. 18rz Byron Ch. Haru. 
Ixiii, In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood 
began. 1840 Hoon Up Rhine 55 My paper heing filled .. 
I must conclude with kind regards to Emily, 

7. éxtv. Of things: To come to a close or end ; 
to close, end, finish, terminate. 

1592 Suaks. Ven, & Ad. 839 Her heavy anthem still con- 
cludes in woe. 1616 Brent tr. Saxpi's /Tist. Counce. Trent 
(1676) 392 To avoid all negotiation, because it would con- 
clude with the dishonour of the Pope. 17g2 Jouxsox 
Rambler No. 207 ® 12 Nothing is ended with honour, 
which does not conclude better than it began, 2885 Late 
Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 457 The report. .conchided as follows. 

+b. To end, issue, or result 2; =IEnNb v. 5 b. 

a x639 Srortiswoop Hist, Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 465 It must 
--at last conclude either in Popery or Atheism, 1663 J. 
Srencer Prodigics (1665) 336 All pious frauds have ever 
concluded at Iast in Superstition or Atheism, or the ruine 
of that..Party that used them. 

IIT. To come to a conclusion, infer, prove. 

8. To arrive by reasoning at a judgement or 

opinion ; to come to a conclusion, draw an infer- 


ence, infer, deduce. a. with sedbord. cl. 

1386 Cuaucer Frankl. 1. 694, I wol conclude that it is 
bet for me To sleen myself. “1460 Capcrave Chron. 172 
The Pope concluded that he regned nevyr but be strength 
and violens. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 163 b, 
Rosell, Angelus, and other doctours determyneth and con- 
cludeth that, etc. 16:1 Biste Row. iii. 28 Therefore wee 
conclude, that a man is justified by faith. 1668 Hare Pref 
Rolle’s Abridgm. 7 it were a vain thing to conclude it is 
irrational, because not to be demonstrated. . by Syllogismes. 
1729 Dz For Crusoe 1. xvi, By his way of speaking, I con. 
cluded there were six. 1818 Jas. Mics, Brit. {adia 11. iv. 
iv. 129 Concluding that his life was in danger. : 

b. with of7. and zf. compl. (do be often omitted ,. 

¢ 1532 Dewxs Jutred. Fr. in Palsgr, 1071 Ye have con- 
cluded you a phisycion. 1538 Srarkuy £ngZand 1. iv, 138 
Reson concludyth bothe necessary and expedyent to be, to 
have al lawys in the vulgare tong. 1628 Foxp Lover's 
Alel, 1. iii, Then you'conclude me proud? 1664 Power £.r. 
Philos. Pref. x7 We cannot but conclude such Prognostics 
to be within the circle of possibilities. 1749 Fieioinc Tom 

‘anes vu. xiv, Some concluded him dead. 1756 Burke 

tnd. Nat. Soc. Wks, 1842 1. 12 The greatest part of the 

overnments..muust be concluded tyrannies. 1793 SMEATON 
dystone L, § 262 We concluded it unsafe to anchor. 
@, with smple obj.: To infer. 

61374 Cnaucer Boeth. w. iv. 125 Vif I haue concluded 
sope of pe vnselynesse of shrewednesse. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 
747° Shaltow never of apparence Seene conclude good con- 
sequence. 1583 Bapincton Commandmnt. i. (1637) 4 That 
we might conclude liberty thereon to sinne at our pleasure? 
«No, no. 1639 Futter Holy War vi, To conclude the 
finenesse of the cloth from the largenesse of the measure. 
167: Mitton P. A. 1. 317 What conclud’st thou hence? 
1729 Franxuin ss. Wks. 1840 IJ. 36 All this is inferred 
and concluded from, etc. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. zor From 
EA in the Second, we may conclude not only E, but O. 

a. absol. or with preps. (Chiefly as to manner.) 

1so9 Hawes Past. Pleas. x. vii, To conclude truely. 1611 
Brace Transl. Pref, rx Not to conclude or dogmatize vpon 
this or that peremptorily. xzor Jer. CoLuer tr. J, 
A uredins 82-3 Don't you conclude upon any real damage ; 
for there’s no such thing. 1759 JoHNsoN Kassedas xxviii, 
You .. conclude too hastily from the infelicity of marriage 
against its institution. 1834 Fonstanque Eng. under 7 
Adiutin, (1837) U1, 19 Our own experience certainly con- 
cludes unfavourably to the use of the wig. 1869 J. Mar- 
tineau £ss, ut. 164 From the bass arty of geometry, 
Oersted thus concludes toa universal beauty of form. 

+9. ¢rans. Tolead to the conclusion; to demon- 
strate, prove. (Said of a person, an argument, 
etc.) Const. 047. and conpl., or stebord. cl. Obs. 

1349 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Priests, 
Notteon? -but that. .may be concluded, and proued by the 
scripture. 1623 Massincer Dk. Afilax 1. i, The success 
Concludes the victorinnocent. 1687 H. More AfA. Antid. 
x. § 7. 207 That our arguments are sophistical because they 
. conclude that there is an incorporeal substance in beasts. 
2719 De For Crtsoe (1840) II. xii. 257, I..concluded to 
the commanders that they had done what they... should 
have been ashamed of. «1797 Burne Tracts Popery Laws 
Wks. 1842 II. 434 This mode of conviction .. concludes the 
party has failed in his expurgatory proof. - 
+.LO.. dztr. To lead to a conclusion, be conclu- 


sive. Obs. 


CONCLUDED. 


1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Thy reason in this 
case concludeth not, «x69 Foturrsy A ¢heowm., 1. viii. § 5 
(1622) 58 No part of his Obiection concludeth for pure 
Atheists, 1653 Asuwett Jides Afost. 155 This is but a 
negative argument, and concludeth not, 1713 BERKELEY 
Fylas §& Phit. iii, This objection concludes equally against 
a creation in any sense. 1714 Fortescue-ALanp Pref to 
Fortescue's Abs. §& Lint. Mon. 7 The Argument will equally 
conclude to both. > 

IV. To bring or come to a decision, settle, de- 
cide, determine. 

Ll. trans. To bring (a matter) to a decision or 
settlement ; to decide, determine (a point, a case 
at law). b. To settle, arrange finally (a treaty, 
peace, etc.). 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss, I. cxl. 169 They wolde bring 
thyder their lorde the Erle of Flanders, and there to con- 
clude vp the maryage. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 736 The 
French king .. determined to conclude a truce. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. Trel. in Holinshed WU. 127/2 Such orders 
as are concluded, and established in parlement. x59 
Suaxs. 1 Hen. VI, v. iv. 107 Shall we at last conclude 
effeminate peace? 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Selden's ALare Ci. 
3 Five Commissaries .. who should treat of the differences 
and should have power to conclude them. 1792 Axecd. 
W, Pitt 1. viii. 187 He had concluded a treaty with Spain. 
1885 Sir J. C. Marnew Law Ref. 14 Q. Bench Div. 465 
The case is concluded practically by the decision in Read 
v. Anderson. 

12. To come to the conclusion or decision (¢o do 
a thing), to decide (on a course of action), deter- 
mine, resolve. Const. 7zf- or sabord. cl. 

¢1430 Lyn. Bochas 1. viii. (1558) 1rb/t This stepmother 
.. concluded hath in her entencion Him to destroy. c1490 
Caxton Blanchardyn 205 They concluded with in them 
selfe, that they sholde lye al nyghtein their harneys. ¢ 1532 
Lo. Berners //xor xlix. 165 He ..concludyd to send for 
all his men of warre. 1593 SHans. Lucr. 1850 They did 
conclude to beare dead Lucrece thence. 1611 Binte Acts 
xxi. 25. 1639 Futter Holy Har u, xxix, (1647) 81 The 
Emperour and the King of France concluded to besiege 
Damascus. 1707 Funnewy Vay. (1729) 153 Finding a loss in 
boiling our meat we concluded to eat it raw. 1793 SMEATON 
Edysione L. § 262 We concluded to drop an anchor as soon 
as we got into clean ground. 1827 Harram Const. Hist. 
(1842) I. 623 It was concluded to bring him to trial. 1832 
De Quincey Cexsars Wks. 1862 1X. 85. 1853 Miss Yonce 
Heir Redcl. vii, She..concluded that she would wait. 1858 
Hawtnorne 7. & [t. Frits, 1.79 My wife concluded to 
hire a balcony. 186. Conincton Afise. Writ. (1872) 1. 126. 
1876 L. Steenen //ist. Eng. Thought 1, 422 He..concludes 
to express his sentiments. 

tbh. pass. (Cf. to be determined, resolved.) Obs. 

1452 Dx. Yoru in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1.13, 1..am 
fully concluded to proceed in all haste against him. 1470- 
85 Matory Arthur 1 xi, At the last they were eoacladed 
that Merlyn shold goo with a token of kyng Ban. 1565 
Coorer Vhesaurus s.v. Certus, 1 am concluded to do it. 
1643 [Ancier] Lance. Vall. Achor 3 We are all unani- 
mou concluded to be ayding and assisting. 

+138. aut. To come to a decision, make an ar- 
rangement or agreement, resolve, determine. a. of, 
on, upon (a question, a thing to be done, etc.). 

1475 Caxton Yason 48b, Jason .. hering the fayr Myrro 
so ordeyne and conclude of their sodayn departing. 1490 
— Eneydos x\,(1890) 131 Whan.. they had concluded togyder 
of ther besines. “ 1g23 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. 1. cliv. 185 
‘To conclude on another maner of peace. 1599 Hakturt Moy, 
IL. 11.41 The Negros and we soone concluded of price. 1666 
Perys Diary (1879) 1V. 97 We judged a third man is neces- 
sary, and concluded on Sir W. Warren. x72§ De For Voy. 
round W,(1840) 30 They might. .conclude upon the measures 
they intended to pursue. 1727 PAtlip Quardl (1816) 34 This 
being concluded on by all parties. 1796 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Alyst. Warning i. 183 Peace has been concluded upon. 

+b. with (a person, etc.): To agree, come to 
an arrangement, make terms. Ods. 

1462 Epw. IV. in Ellis Orig. Lett. mu. 41 1, 127 [TheyJ 
have conspired, accorded, concluded, and determined with 
owr outward enemyes as well of Fraunce and of Scotland. 
1586 Warner A/b, Zug. 1. vi, (1612) 20 Concluding with his 
companie how to conuay her thence. 1g9t Lampanve Arch. 
(1635) 213 Howsoever they should conclude amongst them- 
selves, 1680 C’ress Mancnesrer in Hatton Corr, (1878) 
217 My Lord hath concluded wtt him to travell wt my son. 

te. To close z¢h (an opinion). Obs. 

1586 T, B. La Primanud, Fr, Acad, (1589) 259 Concluding 
with their opinion who persuaded to fight. 

+14. trans. To decide or determine upon. Ods. 

¢1§32 Ly. Berners Avo Ixv, 223 These ti. traytours 
deuysyd and concludyd the deth of Huon. 1603 KNoLLEs 
Hist. Turks (1621) 1372 His death was concluded one even- 
ing, and..should have been put in execution the next day. 

15. zuér. Sc. Law, In a summons (now, only in the 
Court of Session): To state formally, in a clause 
called the ‘conclusion ’, the object or objects sought 
for. See Cononusion 14. ; 

1826 in P. Shaw Cases LV. 3x0, I am now satisfied that it 
is not necessary to conclude for expenses. 1868 Act 31-2 
Vict. c. ror § §9 It shall be lawful to libel and conclude 
and decern for general adjudication. . 

‘+ Conclude, st. Obs.—1. [f. prec.] Conclusion. 

1643 J. Suervey in W. Bradford Plymouth Plant. (Mass. 
Hist. Soc.) 4o6, I shall write this generall leter .. hoping it 
will be a good conclude of a..costly and tedious bussines. 

Concluded (kgnklidéd), 241 a. [f. Con- 
CLUDE v.+ -ED1.] Finished, determined, settled, 
closed, etc. ; see the verb. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 666 [They] neyther would, nor 
once durst impugne his concluded purpose. 1603 KNoties 
Hist, Turks (1638) 292 Hearing of the former concluded 
peace. 2665 Maney Grotius’ Low-C. Warres 164 The 
concluded Articles of the Peace, 


"7 Concliu‘dence. Obs. rare. 
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[f. L. conclidétre 
to CoNCLUDE + -ENCE.} =next, . 

1650 Vind. Hammond's Addr. 37 § 78 Against the con- 
cludence of a Negative Argument. 1677 Hare Print. 
Orig. Man. 1. iv. 159 The third Allay to the concludence 
of this Argument. 

+Conclu-dency. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ENcY,] 
Quality of being § con.tudent’; conclusiveness. 

1647 Power of Keys iv. 77 Against the concludency of 
that which isinferr’d. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. 1. iii. 
96 The edge and concludency of those Physical Arguments. 

+ Conclu‘dent, c. Obs. [ad.L. conclitdent-em, 
pr. pple. of conclitdére, as prec.: see -ENT.] That 
‘concludes’ a question or an opponent (see Con- 
CLUDE v. 10, 4) ; conclusive, decisive, convincing. 

xggz Grinpat Let. to Abd. Parker Whs. (1843) 327, I 
thought, when I read it,-that his arguments were never 
concludent. 1622-62 Heyuin Cossogr. ut. (1682) 168 A 
matter of strong presumption, if not demonstrably con- 
cludent. 1726 Avtirre Parerg. 447 Nor is a Proof said to 
be concludent, unless the Quality. .annex’d be also prov’d. 

+ Conclu‘dently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
Conclusively, decisively, convincingly. 

c1sss Haresrietp Dreorce Hen. VIII (1878) 48 How 
fitly, how aptly, and how concludently the adversaries 
impugn the same. 16.. Swinsurne Sfousals poe 43 [He] 
more confidently than concludently affirmed the same. 

b. By way of conclusion or inference. 

1674 Hickman Ramen Hist. (ed. 2) 119 To attribute 
such acts..unto God..and yet withal to deny, that we con- 
cludently make him the Author of Sin. 

-Concluder (kgnkldaz). [f. ConcLupE v, + 
-ER!.] One who or that which concludes, in 


various senses of the verb. 

x601 Cornwa.tyes Zs. 11. xlv. (1631) 249 Death. .that con- 
cluder of mortalitic. 1738 Waruurton Div, Legat. App. 
45 Such a Concluder would have made Aristotle himself 
forswear syllogism. 

Concludible: see ConcLUDABLE. 

Concluding (kgnkl#din), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-inG1.] The action of the verb ConcLupE. 

1g30 Parser. 207/2 Concludyng, discussion. 1543-4 Act 
35 Hen. VIIT, c. 12 Concludinges of peace, amitie, ‘and 
concorde. 1621 Lavy M. Wrotn Urania 298 Such 2 dull 
concluding of her dayes. 1659 O. Watker Oratory 9 A 
short recapitulation and concluding, called Peroratio. 

Concluding, A/. az. That concludes. 

+1. Conclusive, decisive, convincing. Ods. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc. Trent £676) 246 
The most concluding argument was, etc. 1725 tr. Dupin's 
Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1, vi. v. 258 He maintains there that all 
the Passages are not concluding. 

2. Finishing, closing, final. 

1824 L. Murray Zug. Gram, (ed. 5) I. 469 When our 
sentence consists of two members, the longer miould, gene- 
rally, be the concluding one. 1855 Macauxay /7is¢. Lug. 
III. 532 As the concluding words .. were uttered. 1863 
Lye.t Autig. Man 3 In the concluding chapters. 4 

+ Conclu‘dingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY2.] 
Conclusively, decisively. 

1639 Laup in Prynne Canterb. Doom (1646) 274 ag. 

ames .. made this answer; that he writ that not conclud- 
ingly, but by way ofargument only. 1658 in Baxter Saving 
Faith ii. 9 My discourse doth not concludingly evince the 
contrary. a1662 Heyun Life Land (1668) 106 They do 
concludingly demonstrate, That, etc. 

+ Conclu'se, v. Obs. [ME. conclused pa. pple., 
f. L. concliis-us, F. conclus pa. pple.+-ED. Perh. 
only found in pa. pple. Cf. CononubE v. 4.] 

trans, To overcome in argument, confute. 

1300 Cursor AL, 14713 (Gott.) Wid wordis suilk war pai 
. wid skill conclused and ouercomen, ; 

+Conclua'sible, ¢«. Ods. [f. L. type *eor- 
clistbilis, £. ppl. stem of conclitdére to CONCLUDE : 
see -BLE.] ‘That may be concluded or inferred. 

1654 Hammonp Ausw. Animady. Jenat. iv. § 1.86 Not 
.. conclusible from the words of Clement. 1660 — (J.), 
"Tis. .conclusible from God's prescience, that, etc, 1755 in 
Jounson; and in mod. Dicts, ‘ . 

Conclusion (kfgnkl-zan). Also 4 -sioun, 
-cioun, 4-7 -syon, 5 -syoun, -cyon, 5-6 -cion, - 
6 Se. -sione. [a. F. conclusion, ad. L. conclitston-. 
ent, n. of action from concliidére to CONOLUDE.] ‘+ 

1. The end, close, finish, termination, ‘wind up’. 
(e.g. of a speech or writing). (See also 4.) 

1382 Wycur Zsek. vii. 23 Mak thou conclusioun, or ende? 
1447 Boxenuam Seynttys (Roxb.) Introd. 7 To drawe to a 
conclusyoun Of thys long tale. 1535 CoverDaLte Eccles. x. 
14 Who wyl then warne him to make a conclucion? 1665 
Bovte Occas. Reff. (1675) 70, I... begin to be weary of 
writing..I think it hick time to hasten to a conclusion. 
1782 Jounson Rambler No. 207 ® xo The conclusion falls 
below the vigour and spirit of the first books. 1832 Gen. 
P. Tuomrson Exerc. eB) Il. 56 When the excess of 
mouths above employment shall bring the felicity to a con- 
clusion. x88x J. Russet. Haigs 13 The conclusion is 
written on the back of the title-page. 

2. An issue, final result, outcome, upshot. 

; 67384 Cuaucer 2, Fame 1, 103 With swich conclusioun 
As had of his avisioun Cresus..That high upon a gebet 
dyde! 31477 Fart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Whan thou 
shalt begynne eny werke, pray god of helpe to bringe yt to 
2 good conclusion. xg68 Grarron Chron. 11.679 All their 
long studies and forecastes were brought to none effect or 
conclusion, 1635 R. Bourton Com, AG. Conse. ix.45 What 
will be the conclusion of all this? 1643 Burroucnes xf. 
Hosea xvii. (1652) 442, I am afraid he will cast me off in the 
conclusion. 1777 Burke Corr, (1844) I]. 202 The intelli- 
gence .. received, is not of the conclusion of this unhappy 
affair, though that conclusion is no ways doubted. 


CONCLUSION. 


3. Phrases. a. Jv conclusion: + (a) in the end, 
at last; (4) to conclude or sum up, finally; also 
(formerly)in short. Also ad c., for ¢., zefo1 ¢.(obs.). 

¢3386 Cuaucer Pard. Prol, 126 Herkneth, lordynges, in 
conclusioun, Youre likyng is that Ischal telle a tale. a 1450 
Kut. de la Tour (1868) 65 For conclusyon her. .euelle dedes 
passed the good. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 1. xxxvii. 27 Incon- 
clucyon he was deuouryd..of the sayd monstre. 1g14 
Barcray Cyt, & Uplondyshm. p. \wiii, Suche foue ofte 
prouveth faynte at conclusion. xsgo Nicotrs Lhueyd. 82 
(R.) And for conclusyon it is a thynge impossyble. “¢ 1550 
Wife in Morelles Shirt 591 in Hazl. E. P. PIV. 204 At 
shorte conclusyon, they went their way. xg91 Suaxs. 72vo 
Geut. 1. i. 90 In conclusion, I stand affected to her, @x714 
Burner Ow Tine (1823) I. 465 He changed sides so often, 
that in conclusion no side trusted him. 1845 Bricut Sp. 
Game Laws 26 Mar., I will say, in conclusion, that I am 
delighted with this meeting. — 

4. The last part or section of a speech or writing, 


in which the main points are summed up. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 16x This,is my conclusion, To 
clerkes lete I al this disputison. 35833. Witson Ret. 4b, 
The conclusion is a clarkely gatherynge of the matter 
spoken before, and a lappyng up of it altogether. x16r1 
Biste Lecd. xii. 13 Let vs heare the conclusion of the 
whole matter: Feare God, and keepe his commandements. 
@ 1713 Suarp Wes. 1. ix. (R.), A text.. that I_. leave with 
you. .as the sum and conclusion of my preaching. 

+b. A compendious or inclusive statement or 
description. Obs. rare. 

1450-1530 Alyre, our Ladye 60 All that god asketh of man, 
ys conteyned vnder one conclusyon of Charite. 1493 Petro- 
2itla 12 She was.. for short conclusion Called the clere 
myrroure of all perfection. 

e. Gram. The concluding or consequent clause 
of a conditional sentence ; the apodosis. 

5. A judgement or statement arrived at by any rea- 
soning process ; an inference, deduction, induction. 

1340 Cursor AT. 23705 Title (Fairf.), A predicacioun wib 
- conclusioun per-a-pon. 1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles rw. 68 

Er they come to pe clos a-combrid pey were, Pat pei pe 
conclucioun pan constrewe ne coupe. 1570 BILLincstey 
Exclid 1. i, 9 Last of all is put the conclusion, which is in- 
ferred and proued by the demonstration, 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps, Sci. xiii. 72 The third Act [of Intellection] is that 
which connects propositions and deduceth conclusions from 
them. 1736 Butter Azad, 1. vi. Wks. 1874 I. 118 People 
fancy they can draw contradictory conclusions from the 
idea of infinity. 1760 Gotpss. Crt. W. ix, Forming con- 
clusions which the next minute's experience may probably 
destroy. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 11. i. 239 More like a fairy 
tale than the sober conclusions of science, 1865 Bricut Sf. 
Canada 23 Mar., We must then come to this inevitable 
conclusion, 1887 7¢es9 Dec. 10/2 He jumped to a con- 
clusion that was utterly baseless. 7 

b. Logic. A proposition deduced by reasoning 
from previous propositions ; sgec. the last of the 
three propositions forming a syllogism, deduced. 
from the two former or premisses. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. v. (1860) Gvj, The conclucions 
andthe sophysms of logique. 1589 Pappew. Hatchet (1844) 
14 Drawing all the lines of Martin into sillogismes, cuerie 
conclusion beeing this ‘Ergo Martin is to bee hangd'. 
1654 WuitLock Zootontia 26 Where I thinke is all the 
Premises, 4 Foole sayd it, must needs be the Conclusion. 
1716 Appison Freeholder (J.), He granted him both the 
major and the minor; but denied himthe conclusion. 1887 
Fow.er Deduct. Logic iii. 96 If cither of the premisses be 
negative, the conclusion must be negative. 

c. The action of concluding or inferring. vare, 

1332 Tnynne Chaucer's Wks, Ded, In whose [Chaucer's] 
workes is .. suche sharpnesse or quycknesse in conclusyon. 
1606 SHaks. Ant. § CZ. 1v. xv. 28 Your Wife Octauia, with 
her modest eyes, And still Conclusion, shall acquire no 
Honour Demuring vpon me. 1635 Barnirre ALi, Discipl. 
ii. (1661) 4 ‘The censure of some .. that they will find more 
Postures of the Pike here then formerly they knew of, and 
so by their conclusion more then there is any need of. 

+6. With the notion of ‘inference’ obscured or 
lost: A proposition, dictum, dogma, tenet. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111, 205 Unto this conclusion, That 
tiranny is to despise, I finde ensample in sondry wise. x395 
Oath of Recaut. in Academy 17 Nov, (1883) 331/t pat 1.. 
ne defende [no] conclusions ne techynges of the lollardes. 
1477 Caxton Dictes Epil. 146 In the dyctes and sayengys of 
Socrates. .my saide lord hath left out certayn. .conclusions 
towchyng women. x354 Latimer in Strype Zec?, Alem. 
III. App. xxxiv. 9r Thus, lo! I have written an answer to 

your conclusions. 3687 Perry Pol. Arfth. (x690) 116 
aving handled these ten Principal Conclusions. 

+ '7. Something propounded for solution or mathe- 
matical demonstration; a proposition, problem. 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Aséyo/, Prol. x, I purpose to teche the a 
certein nombre of conclusions apertenyng to the same in- 
strument. Jéid. 1. § 1 Her bygynnen the conclusions of 
the Astrelabie. 1. ‘To fynde the degree in which the sonne 
is day by day, after hir cours a-bowte, 1535: Recorpe 
Pathw, Kuow!l, 1, xxvii, So that the circle is iustely made 
in the triangle, as the conclusion did purporte. 1663 J. 
Rottock in Alyy. Worcester’s Cent. Inv., Exact Def 8 | 
Several .. rare, useful, and never formerly heard of Mathe- 
matical Conclusions. ‘ ‘ 

+b. A problem, riddle, enigma. Obs. - 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 146 To sete some conclusion, Which 
shuide be confusion Unto this knight. 1608 Suaxs. Per. 1. 
i, 56 Read the conclusion, then. .He reads the riddle. 

+8. An experiment. Ods. exc. as in b. 

1430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 1. ii, This conclusyon He may 
not scape for fauour ne for mede. xgx19 Jaterl. Four Ele. 
ments in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 39 This proveth..That the earth 
must needs round be; This conclusion doth it try. xg94 
Prat Fewell-ho. 1. (ttle), Diverse chimicall conclusions 
concerning.. Distillation. x606 Suans, dz. § Cé, v. ii. 358 
She hath pursu’de Conclusions infinite Of easie wayes to 


CONCLUSIONAT. 


dye. 1624 Bacon New Atlantis (Bohn) 299 We practise 
likewise all conclusions of grafting. .as well of wild trees as 
fruit-trees. 1670 WALTON Lives 11. 127 Some part of most 
days was usually spent in Philosophical Conclusions. 

b. To try conclusions (also, formerly + to prove 
cs, to try (a) conclusion): to try experiments, to 
experiment; érazgf. to engage in a trial of skill, 
strength, etc. (Now associated with sense 2, as if 
= ‘to try the issue, see what will come of it’.) 

16oxr CuEsrer Love's Mart. cxvi, If their eyes trie not 
conclusion They will not trust a strangers true reporting. 
1602' Suaks. Has. ut. iv. 195. 1602 Rowkanps Greene's 
Ghost 35 Either he would haue restitution for his purse. .or 
they would trie aconclusion at Tybome. x619 W. SccaTer 
Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 311 As if, .to giue our Saviour the lye, 

‘and to proue conclusions with the Almighty. 2669 WorLIvcE 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 37 His poor and beggerly Farm hath 
wasted what he hae and he has no more to try new Con- 
clusions withal. 1719 D'Urrey P2t/s (1872) III, 314 But try 
no mad Conclusions. 1857 Kinestey 7wo Y, Ago v, Put 
his tissues under the microscope and try conclusions on 
him, 1884 L'pool Daily Post 23 June 5 To day Australian 
cricketers will try conclusions with a Liverpool team. 

9. Purpose, aim, end. Obs. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1, 480 Only, lo, for this conclu- 
sioun, To likyn her the betre for his renoun, ¢ 1386 — 
Wife's Prol. 115 Tel me also, to what conclusioun Were 
membres maad. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 340 To what finall 
conclusion They wolde regne kinges there. : 

10. The result of a discussion, or examination o 
a question; final determination, decision, resolu- 
tion ; final arrangement or agreement. (See Con- 
OLUDE 2. 12, 13.) 

1385 CHaucer ZL. G. W. 2643 Hypermestre, Thou ne- 
scapest noght.. But thou consente..T'ak this to thee for ful 
conclusioun. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 85 After her con- 
clusion taken. 1533 Lp. Berners zo clviii, 608 [He] 
had harde all the conelusyon that the abbot had taken with 
these prynces, 1602 CaREW Surv. Cornw. (2811) 12 The 
conclusion ensued, that his charges must be borne, x6z 
Raxeicu Hist. World ut, 128 Their standing out, hindre 
not the rest from proceeding to conclusion. 2924 Dz For 
Mem, Cavalier (1840) 40 At Leipsic, February 8th., 1630 .. 
the protestants agreed on several heads for their mutual de- 
fence. .these were the famous conclusions of Leipsic. 274! 
Col, Rec. Penn. V. 153 There shou'd be reason to think 
they were come to some Conclusion on the several matters 
before them. Jfod. He has come to the conclusion not to 
prosecute the inquiry, 

Il. The concluding, settling, or final arranging 
(of a peace, treaty, etc.). (See ConcLupE v, 11.) 

+ 3868 Grarton Chron, 11, 930 Now let us .. return to the 
conclusion of the peace. 1632 Haywarp tr, Biondi’s Ero- 
mena t4 Hee had condescended to the conclusion of the 
matriage (so ee suspended), 1685 Conset Pract. Spirit. 
Courts 136 The Conclusion of the Cause, 1850 ALISON His#. 
Europe VII. liv. § 75. 536 The..object of his mission. . was 
the conclusion of an armistice. 1878 Seetey Stein IIL. 354 
By the conclusion of treaties or the disbanding of armies. 


+12. The action of shutting up, enclosing, or con- 
fining. Obs. rare. 


1676 Habe Contemf@. 1. 169 The conclusion of them under 
chains of darkness. .in Hell fire. 

18. Zaw. An act by which 2 man debars himself 
from doing anything inconsistent with it; ‘a binding 
act’ (Wharton Law Dict.) ; 0 bar. or impediment 
so arising, an estoppel. (See ConcLUDE 3.) 

153 Dial, Laws Eng. it. xliv. (1638) 242 Without it be by 
such a matter that it worke by way of conclusion or estop- 

ell. 1642 Termes de la Ley 7x Conclusion is when a man 

y his own act upon Record hath charged himselfe with a 
dutie or other thing: as if a freeman confesse himselfe to 
bee the villeine of A. upon record .. hee shall be concluded 
to say in any action or Uses afterwards, that hee is free, by 
reason of bis own confession. 1828 Cruises Digest (ed. 2) 
II, 438 It was determined, that though the fine operated at 
first by conclusion, and passed no interest, yet the estoppel 
should bind the heir. s 

14. Sc. Law, The concluding clause (or para- 
graph) of 2 Summons, which sets forth the pur- 
pose of the action or suit ; the purpose or object 
itself, as stated in the Summons, Cf. CononupE 
v. 1B. 

Now (since 1876) only used in actions in the Court of 
Session, in which the Summons still proceeds, in antiquated 
form, in the name of the Sovereign, thus: ‘ Victoria, etc. 
‘Whereas it is humbly meant and shown to us by our lovite, 
etc.’; and after setting forth the names of the parties, etc. 
‘concludes’ in such terms as‘ Therefore, it ought and should 
be found and declared, that’ or ‘Therefore the defender .. 
ought and should be decerned and ordained..to, etc.’ The 
clause usually further ‘concludes’ for the expenses of the 
action. 

1826-7 Srainiv, 5.8. There uses conclusion to be added 
for payment, 1850 Ac# 13 § 14 Vict. c. 36 § x [The Sum- 
mons shall set forth the names of parties} and the conclusions 


of the Action, 1875 Dove Witson Sheriff Court Pract. 
00 § 6 The conclusion 'for expenses is very briefly_st 
It is always well to insert it, 

15. Loregone conciusion: see FOREGONE. 

(As used by Shaks., variously referred to senses 2, 8, 10.) 

+Conclwsional, 2. Obs. rare, [£ Cononv- 
SION +-AL: perh, repr. a med.L. “conclistonalis.] 
Of or pertaining to the conclusion; final. 

47x Rietey Comp. Alch, in Ashm. (1652) 188 Thys one 
Secrett conclusyonal know thou. 2698 &. Hoorer Dise. 
Lent 278 (T.) Conclusional separations, < 

+Concluwsionally, adv. Obs. rare... [£. prec. 
+-L¥2.} By way of conclusion or inference. 


1574 DEE Diary (Camden Soc.) 37 Conclusionally than .. 
one part.of my present sute: is, ete. > - 
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Conclusive (kgnklz‘siv), 2. [ad. late L. con- 
clitsty-us, f, conclits- ppl. stem of concliidéve: see 


* Cononups, and -Ivz, Cf. F. conchusi/, -cve.] 


+1. Summing up, summary. Obs. 

zs90 Greens Never too late (1600) 9 ‘So women are vni- 
uersally sala necessaria, wheresoeuer they be eyther bred 
or brought vp.’ With this conclusiue period hee breathed 


im. 

2. Concluding, closing ; occurring at or forming 
theend. (Now rare. 

x612 Woopact Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 367 The Epilogue, 
or Conclusive art oF this Tome a8 Richameso 
Clarissa (1811) V. 177 The following short billet ; inscriptive 
and conclusive of it in her own words. 1815 Scribélco- 
mania 77 The judgment. .delivered in the conclusive line, 

b. Final, definitive. 

1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 357 A conclusive 
revolt from Rome. 

3. Of an argument, statement, etc.: That closes 
or decides the question ; decisive, convincing. 

1649 Br. Haut Cases Conse. 11. v. 151 If a man will. .cleare 
himselfe by an Oath..he may be..heard, but this may 
neither be pressed to be done, nor yet conclusive, when it is 
done. 1690 Locke Toleration ii. Wks. 1727 II. 281 Whether 
these Arguments be conclusive or no, 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 33 As to the purchaser of the estate .. the act was 
final and conclusive, 1860 Tynpatt Glac. m. ix. 273 These 
observations were perfectly conclusive as to the quicker 
motion of the centre [of the glacier). 

+ 4. Laz. That ‘concludes’ or debars ; binding : 
see CONCLUDE 3. Ods. 

1649 Setven Laws Eng. 1. xvi. (1739) 146 The Grand 
Charter. . was conclusive to the King. 

Conclu’sively, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] : 

1. +a, In conclusion, to conclude, finally, in 
short. Ods. tb. In the end, at last, ultimately. 
Now ware or Obs. 

xgsa Hurort, Conclusiuely, or in conclusion, szmate, 
summatin, viz tandem. a Heywoop Rafe Lucrece 
Wks. (1874) V. 179 Conclusively hee’s from a toward hope- 
full gentleman Transeshapt to a meere Ballater. 1648 A. 
Burret. Cord, Calenture 8 What can be expected but con- 
fusion, and conclusively desolation, 

+2. By way of conclusion, inferentially. Ods. 

1657 S. W. Schisue Disp, 378 The contrary was either 
expresly or conclusively there. 

. In a conclusive manner ; so as to conclude or 
decide the question or matter; decisively, finally. 

1748 Hartiey Odserv. Afaz u, iv. 382 A Problem .. too 
deep..to be determined Conclusively. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 46a The judges do not consider them [English court 
reports] as conclusively binding. x8z6 Sincer //zs¢. Cards 
#6, ‘The costume of the figures .. seems conclusively to esta- 

lish the fact. 1862 Ruskin Munera P,(1880) 121 Meristic 
law. .puts this out ofthis reach conclusively. 

Conclu'siveness. [f. a8 prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being conclusive ; decisiveness. 

3677 Hate Print. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 57 Consideration of 
things to be known .. and of their several weights, conclu- 
siveness, or evidence. 1845 WHATELY eagle in Encycl. 
Metrop. 198/t To analyze some clear and valid arguments, 
and to observe in what their conclusiveness consists. 

Conclusory (kgnklitseri), a. rare. [f. L, con- 
clis- ppl. stem + -oRY : on L. type *concliisord-us.] 
Relating or tending to a conclusion ; conclusive. 

es Worcester cites Crarkson. 1868 J. H. Sriruinc in 
N. Brit. Rev. Dec, 357 The liar tediousness, prolusory, 
interlusory, and conclusory [of Browning]. 1876 Contemp. 
Rev, XXVIII, 128 This conciliatoryand conclusory chapter, 

|| Conclusum, (kjnklzsim). Diplomacy. [Lat., 
neut. pa. pple. of concliidére to CoNcLUDE.] (See 
second quot.) 

1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXV11, g4a Ultimatums 
and Conclusums were crawling like wood-worms through 
the rotten desks of office. 18.. Blackw. Mag. (Ogilvie), A 
conclusum is a véswié of the demands presented by a 
palo It may be discussed, and therein lies its 

ifference from an ultimatum, which must be accepted or 
rejected as it stands. 

+ Conclu'sure. Obs. vare—*. [ad. L. conelit- 
stira, f. conclits- ppl, stem of concliidére: see -UNE.] 
Closing, final settlement. 

7576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 399 Thordering 
and conclusure of such interest and estate. 

Conclusyon, -syoun, obs. ff. ConoLusion. 


+ Concoa‘gulate, v. Obs. [f. Con-+Coacu- 
LATE v%] To coagulate together into one mass. 

3663-6 Phil, Trans, I, 196 Aqua fortis concoagulated with 
differing Bodies produced very differing Concretes. 1673 
‘bid, VIII. 5x87 Those two Velatil Salts, thus open’d by 
the Fire..are_con-coagulated with @169t Bove 
Wks. I. 442 (R.) For some solutions require more, others 
less spirit of wine to concoagulate adequately with them. 

Hence Concoagula‘tion. 

@x69x Bovis Wis. III. 8 (R.) A concoagulation of the 
corpuscles. .with those of the menstruum. 

+Concorct, pa. Zple. and gl. a. Obs. [ad. L. 
concoct-2s, pa. pple, of corcogetire to boil ye eg 
digest, ripen, f. con- + cogueéve to cook, boil, digest.] 

Digested ; subjected to heat ; refined or matured 
by heat: also fig. (See next. 

1534 Exyor Let. to Cromewedl in Gov. (1883) p. cx, Being 
radd diligently and well concoct. .it will not seeme very 
tediouse. xg4x — Jwrage Gov. 55 Meates ..whiche all to- 
—— can not bee .. duly concocte and digested, 1565-78 

PER Thesaurus, Crit raw, not concoct, 25977 Epen 
& Wuues Trav. 274 


f concocte then the, matter of 
gummes and spyces.- -26x6-6 


DAY Persins 306 A heart 


not stained by Foul lust, concoct in noble honesty. 


concocr. 


Concoct (kfakgkt), v. [f. L. concoct-, ppl. stem 
of concoguéres see prec. 

The literal sense in Lat. was ‘to boil together, prepare 
(a mixture) by boiling or heat’, whence trangf, ‘to digest 
in the stomach,’ and jig. ‘to digest or revolve in the mind’, 
and ‘to stomach or brook with the feelings’; also ‘to make 
ready with heat, ripen, mature’, Most of the Lat. senses 
have been from time to time taken into Eng., where they 
have been increased by other fig., transf., allusive, and 
intermediate uses, The earliest Eng. sense appears to be 
‘ digest’, but the only existing ones are 9 and 11.J 

+I. To make ready, or mature, by heat. Ods. 
+1. gen. (¢rans.\. To prepare by the action of 
heat, to boil, cook, bake, etc. /¢, and fig. Obs. 

1607 Schol. Dise, agst, Antichr.1. iv. 176 There wanteth 
..the heate of the Nurse that doth digest and concockt the 
milke to make it sweet. 3643 tr. GH, Fabricius’ Exper. 
Chyrurg. xiii. 49 The Patient [must] never eate, except 
the meat be first well concocted. 1673 O. Waker Zduc. 
(1677) 57 Difficulties .. bake and concoct the mind—lazines 
effeminates and leosneth it. a 

+b. dutr. for ref. To boil, simmer, bake, etc. 

60x Hottanp Pliny 1. 417 So that they (grapes) be let to 
concoct before in the Sun, vntil they be white and drie. 
1635 Sroues Soud'’s ConjZ, ii. (ed. 4) 16 Such enemies, as did 
not suffer their malice only to boile and concoct in their 
own breasts. 1830 Br. Monk Life Bentley (1833) I. 321 
He resolved to discharge his bile, which had been so long 
concocting. 

+2. In obs. Physical science: To bring (metals, 
minerals, etc.) to their perfect or mature state 
by heat ; to ‘maturate’. Ods. 

1585 Even Decades 266 The mountaynes .. are fruteful of 
metals, in the which, syluer and copper are concocte and 
molten into veynes, which can scarsely bee doonne in for- 
maces. 1611 Sered Theat. Gt. Brit, xiii. (1614) 83/1 A 
clammie kinde of clay hardned with heat abounding in 
the earth, and so becoming concocted, is nothing else but 
bitumen. @ 1661 Fuuter Worthics(1840) VN. 114 Were this 
rock of raw diamonds removed into the East Indies, and 
placed where the beams of the sun might sufficiently concoct 
them, 1667 Mitton /. Z. vi. 514 Sulphurous and Nitrous 
Foame. .with suttle Art Concocted and adusted they reduc’d 
To blackest grain, 1671 J. Wenster Aletadlogr. iii. 42 
And after concocted and maturated into several forms of 
Metals. 1837 Hawrnorne 72uice-told 7. (1851) 1. xi. 185 
This most precious gem that ever was concocted in the 
laboratory of Nature. 

+b. zntr. for ref. Obs. 

1677 Hate Print. Orig. Max. 1, iii. 8g Rocks ..which 
from a sandy kind of Earth gradually concoct into Free- 
stone. 

+c. Formerly applied to the formation of dew 
or rain. Obs. 

3653 H. More Conject, Cadbal. (1713) 17 There went up 
a moist Vapour from the Earth, which being matured and 
concocted. .became a precious balmy liquor, and fit vehicle 
of Life, 1684 Cuarnock 4 éfrid, God (1834) I. 43 Vapours 
ascend from the earth and the heavens concoct them and 
return them back in welcome showers. . 

+8. To ripen or mature: a. fruits, vegetable 
juices, gums, etc.; b. morbific humours, boils, tu- 
mours, etc.; to maturate. Ods. 

a, 154 [see Concoct #27, @.). : 

1603 Houann Plutarch's Mor, 1323 The oile.. being 
better concocted, and riper in the fruit. @ 1626 Bacon (J.), 
Fruits and grains are half a year in concocting. 1665 BoyLe 
Octas, Refé, (2675) 68 Green Fruit .. is but sowre, and un- 
wholesome, being neither sweetned nor concocted by Ma- 
turity. 1764 Graincrr Sugar Cane 1 (R.), For him the 
cane with little labour grows .. Concocts rich juice. 19781- 
1838 [see Concocrep.] 

Db. 1586 Coan Haven Health xxxvii.(1636) 54 Basill. .out- 
wardly applied it doth digest and concoct. 161z WoopaLu 
Sure, ‘Mate Wks. (1653) 48 Oyl of Dill... concocteth crude 
tumors, 1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. Horses 58 All the dis- 
tempered Matter is concocted and maturated. 

Jig. 1667 Fraver Saint [ndeed (1754) 92 It is the fault 
of many good men, to be of hasty and quick spirits when 
provoked, tho’ they dare not concoct anger into malice. 


II. To digest. 

+ 4%. trans, To digest (food). See Concocrion. 
Obs. or arch. (Associated with boiling in 1533.) 

1833 Exvor Cast. Helthe u.(R.), For cold maketh appe- 
tite, but naturall heate concocteth or boyleth. 14x [see 
Concoct gf/. @.). 1583 Sruspes Anat. Abus. 1. 68 To see 
how the. .meate receiued into the stomacke, will be digested, 
and concocted. 16: Watxineton Off. Glass 79 The 
Struthio-camell or ‘Ostridge «. will_concoct iron. 1% 
Franxtin £ss. Wks. 1840 II. 86 That quantity that is 
sufficient, the stomach can perfectly concoct and digest. 
182g Lama L£lia (1860) 421 We cannot concoct our food 
with interruptions, 

tb. fig. Obs. . 

2613 Purcnas Pilgrimage v. xvii. 457 The multitude of 
Lakes and Rivers, whereout the Sunne drinketh more then 
hee can well concoct. 64x Mitton Ch, Govt. 1. vii. (1851) 
135 Things..crude and hard to digest, which only time and 
deliberation can supple, and concoct. x74 Watrs Improv. 
Mind 1 ii, § 5 It does as it were concoct our intellectual 
food, and turns it into 2 part of ourselves. 

+ eC. dtr. for ref. Obs. 

x6z0 VennerR 7a Recia viii. 173 4 competent time .. for 
the meats .. to concoct, and descend from the stomacke, 

+5. To digest in the mind, ruminate on, revolve, 
think ore Obs. peter cait Jase 

x sea Concoct #d7, a]. 1654 Triana in Fuller's 
Gone f Cure, etc. (1867) 230 ‘They for a time sat still to 
concoct with themselves the reason of sostrange an accident. 

+6. To pnt up with, endure, bear; to brook, 
‘ digest,’ ‘stomach’. Ods, 

a x629 Havwarp (J.), Assuredly he was a man of a feeble 
stomach, unable to concoct any great fortune, prosperous 


CONCOCTED, 


or adverse, 3679 J. Goonman -Penitent Pard, ur. i. (2723) 
271 Provocation..too great for us to be able to concoct. 

+7. To digest, or properly dispose and_assimi- 
late (a matter). Oés. 

369 QO. Waker Oratory 15 Alter and concoct the matter 
received from others into your own style. 

II. To compose or produce, compound, make 
up by a process. ae 

+8. To compose or produce by a natural pro- 
cess; to secrete. Obs. Cf. Concocrion 1b. 

1626 Bacon Syiva § 496 Honey Dewes are found .. upon 
c Leaves .. But whether any cause be from the Leaf 
it self to concoct the Dew. 1741 Monro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) 25 The Mucus of the alimentary Canal is concocted 
in Lacuna, 

8. To make up or prepare (artificially) by 
mixing a variety of ingredients; now e¢sf, of a 
soup, @ drink, or the like. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 38 Composts should be 
thoroughly concocted, air'd, of a scent agreeable, 1816 
Soutury Zss. (1832) I. 266 A book of solid materials heavily 
concocted, but collected with industry. 1830 Scorr De- 
monol, y, 148 The most potent ale, concocted with spices 
and a little white sugar. 3844 Lever 7. Burke ii, As he 
employed himself in concocting a smoking tumbler of 
punch. 1854 Bapuam Hadieut, 487 For Spartan friends. .I 
must concoct the filthy dark broth for which they are famous. 

+10. To compose, settle by concert. ds. 

1636 Brent tr. Sarfi's Hist, Couse. Trent (1676) 23 b, The 
point of Residency, which was as hard to be concocted, for 
that_it was popu, x639 H, More Jensort, Soul (1662) 
1" That difficulty is concocted pretty well already, 

1. To make up, devise, or plan by concert, or 
by artificial combination ; to put together, make 


up, or fabricate (a story, project, frand, etc.). 

1792 Mary Woutstonecer. Rights Won, v. 253 They 
maintain them [opinions] with a degree of obstinacy that 
would surprise even the person who concocted them. 1838 
‘Tureuwatt Greece V. xi. 126 The whole project, concocted 
with such elaborate preparations. 1866 Rocers Agric. 5 
Prices 1, iv. 84 The fact of simultaneous action in Kent and 
Norfolk makes it certain that the uprising was concocted, 
and could not have been due to an accident. 1878 Brack 
Green Past. xxiv. 190 A fraud which he had either con- 
cocted or condoned. 

Concocted (kénkrktéd), As/. a. [f. prec. +-ED]. 
The earlier pp!. form was Concocr.] Prepared or 
brought to perfection by heat; digested ; ripened, 
matured; planned, contrived ; fabricated. 

1622-62 Hrvun Cosmogr. mi. (167: ) 59/2 Fellows of such a 

rfect_and concocted malice. — pie OWwPLL Lett. (1650) 

+ 364 The flesh that is daily dished upon our tables is but 
concocted grass. 1663 Geroter Counsel Biija, The most 
concocted and most pure (gold) from el Dorado. 178r 
Cowper Truth 496 Maturer years shall happier stores pro- 
duce, And meliorate the well concocted juice, 28:8 Jas. 
Mitt Brit, fudia 1. u. vi, 219 An heterogeneous stream 
of the concocted juices of various trees and plants. 1840 
G, S. Faner Regrn, 174 No concocted fable or mere eccle- 
siastical romance. 

Concocter (kgnkektor’. [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 
One who concocts. Cf. Concoctor. 

1642 Mu.ton Afal. Simect. (1851) 296 This private con. 
cocter of malecontent, 1854 H. Minter Sch, 5 Schau, (2858) 
451 As a concocter of paragraphs, or an abridger of Parlia- 
mentary debates, 1863 Cups § their Customs 50 As a rule, 
the man who carries the largest [flask} ..will be generally 
esteemed the best concocter {of a drink]. 


Conco'ctible, ¢. rare. [f. as prec. + -IBLF.] 
Capable of being concocted; + digestible (obs.), 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 37 Salt..maketh them [meats] 
more concoctible and pleasant in taste. 

Concocting (kénkpktin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-InGL] The action of the verb Concoor; 
+ digesting, etc. 

1940 Exvor Image Gov. (1556) 72 b, The concoctynge and 
digistyng of that, whiche the jie receiveth. 1633 P. 
Fiercier Purple Isl. 1.27 marg. note, The thinne entrails 
serve for the carrying, and through-concocting of the chyle, 

Conco'cting, ffi. 2. [f. as prec. +-1NG2,] 
That concocts; >that digests, or helps i ogee 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. x16 The dry barrell Figs are 
of a stronger clensing .. resoluing, and concocting faculty. 
aes Boyte Salubr. Air 44 The Concocting Faculty of the 

t. 

Concoction (kgakgkfen). [ad. L. concoction- 
em digestion, n. of action f. concogutye to Concoor.} 

+1. Digestion (of food). Ods. 

13x Exyor Gov, mt. xxii, A man hauing due concoction 
and digestion as is expedient. 1533 — Cast. Helthe (1541) 
74 b, Concoction is an alteration in the stomacke of meates 
and drynkes ..wherby they are made lyke to the substance 
of the body. x697 Porren Astiz. Greece wv. xx. (735) 405 
The Heroes did not rest after Meals for the better Concoc- 
tion of their Meat, 2797 Ae Cooren Distiller 11, viii. (1760) 
135 Cinnamon. .strengthens the Viscera, assists Concoction. 
1788 Lond, Mag, 32 Perfect concoction of the food. 

+b. The old physiology recognized three pro« 
cesses: Jrst concoction, digestion in the stomach 
and intestines; Second concoction, tue process where- 
by the chyme so formed is changed into blood ; 


Third concoction, secretion. : 

1594 T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 385 This (second) 
concoction is perfected in the small veines, that are dis- 
persed throughout the body of the liuer. x16r5 Crooxn 
Body of Man 173 In this ‘Triple faigned Concoction, there 
isa three-folde errour, 162z Burton Anat. Mel. i. 1. ii. 
(1652) x5 Humors of the third Concoction, Sweat and 
Teares. -1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. (1847) 101/2 The like 
also would not be unexpedient after meat to assist and 


cherish Nature in her first concoction. 2664 Power 22, 


772 : 


Philos. 1.71 We have proved these Animal Spirits to be the 
ultimate result of all the concoctions of the Body. 1727 
Braptey Fan. Dict. s.v., The first Concoction is made in 
the Stomach by a Kind of Ferment. uy 0-6 Barrey (folio) 
S.v., What alterations are made in the blood-vessels, which 
may be called the second Concoction, and that in the nerves, 
fibres and minutest v the third and last Coucoction. 
1802 Parey. Wat. Theol. vii. 75 From-what .part and by 
what concoction, in the human body, these principles are 
generated and derived. 2 A ‘ 

+e. fig. and in allusive phrases: e.g. A fazlt 
or error in the first concoction, i.e. in the initial 
stage, in the very beginning. Ods, 

@x626 Br. Axprewes Serut. xv. (1661) 505 This fault in 
the first concoction, is never after led_in the second. 
1659 H. L'Estrance Alliance Div. Of. x, By former sub- 
scriptions they had allowed what was since of so hard con- 
coction to them. 1693 Locke Educ, Ep. Ded., ‘These 
[errors in education), like faults in the first Concoction, that 
are never mended in the second or third. 1733 P. Linpsay 
Interest Scotl. 148 Every Fault, every Failure in the Flax, 
is an Error in the first Concoction, not to be cured after. 
wards by any Skill or Labour. 1808 Bentuam Se. Reform 
104 A chaos..such as the laws of this one country are 
doomed to be,—more particularly in their first concoction. 

+2. Ripening, maturing, or bringing to a state 
of perfection ; also, the state of perfection so pro- 
duced: maturation of what is coarse, impure, or 
crude ; ‘alteration of matter by moist heat’. Ods. 

1555 Even Decades 336 Puritie of substaunce and perfecte 
concoction which is in golde aboue all other metals. 1605 
‘Timme Quersit. 1. i. 3 Quintessences much laboured, circu- 
lated and wrought by digestions, concoctions, and fermen- 
tations. 1626 Bacon S322 § 838 The Degrees of Alteration, 
of one Body into another, from Crudity to perfect Con. 
coction, which is the Ultimity of that Action or Processe, 
1631 Donxe Select. (1840) 192 When. .they[{precious stones} 
haue exhaled .. all their gross matter, and receiued another 
concoction from the sun, then me precious, 1655 
W. F. Afeteors vy. 145 Silver. hath indifferent good concoc- 
tion in the Earth, but it wanteth sufficient heat in the mix. 
ture, that maketh it pale, 1726 Leont tr. Adberti's Archit. 
I o>, The air .. being not kept in motion cither by Sun 
or Winds, wants its due concoction. 

Jig. 01630 Donne Let?, (1651) 317, 1 shall need no long 
concoction in the grave, but hasten to the resurrection. 

+b. The ‘ripening’ of morbific matter, fitting it 
for elimination from the living body. (According 
to Hippocrates, the second stage of disease.) See 


Cocrion 4. 

1685 J. Cooxe Marrow Chirurg. (ed. 4) 449 (Hippocrates 
Aphorisms) The first [Summer Guartan fever) is shorter 
-.from. scemenry the Air, which helps Concoction. 1834 
Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) L. 560 [Hippocrates] ascribed the 
Commotion fin fevers) to a fermentation, concoction, or 
ebullition, by which the noxious matter was separated from 
the sound humours. 

+8. Baking or cooking. Obs. 

1680 Morpex Gap Reet. (1685) 80 Raw Flesh .. without 
the Concoction of Fire to prepare it for their Stomacks, 

4. The preparation of a medical potion, a soup, 
drink, or the like, from a variety of ingredients. 
b. conc. A broth, drink, etc., so concocted ; any 
mixture that suggests such pre ion. 

a@8er Hawtnorne Jzice-told T. Ser. u. Nt. Sketches, 
A concoction of mud and liquid filth, ancle-deep, leg-deep, 
peor oe Mod. Engaged in the concoction of whisky 
punch. 

5. The elaborate or ingenious composition, or 
making up (of a story, plot, scheme) to suit 2 

uTpose. 

(Cf. Boswell’s Yoinson (1887) II. 259, which implies that 
* concoction of a play’ had no meaning to J.) . 

1823 D'Isragit Cur. Lit. (1858) 111. 6 Jonson’s inventive 
talent was never more conspicuous than in the concoction 
of court Masques. x83x Fonprangur Lng. under Ad- 
min. (1837) 11, 127 The principles which would guide his 
party in the concoction of a Reform. fod. They are ab- 
sorbed in the concoction of a new plan for swindling their 
creditors. . ‘ 

b. A statement or narrative fictitiously made up. 
1885 Manch, Exant, 13 Feb. 5/1 His affidavit was a con- 
coction from beginning to end. 1885 L'fool Daily Post x 
June s/2 (He) admitted that his story was 2 concoction. 

Concoctive (kgnkpktiv), 2. fad. L. *concoc- 
tio-us, f. concogudre: see CONoOcT and -IVE.] 

+1. Pertaining to digestion (of food) ; digestive. 

1578 Banister éfist, Afan v.71 The Ventricle .. is com- 

assed with heatyng organs, well ayding his concoctiue 
force. 1607 Torseit Four-f. Beasts (1673) 524 The con- 
coctive quality of this flesh. 1667 Mixton P. Z. v. 437 With 
keen dispatch Of real hunger, and _concoctive heate ‘Lo 
transubstantiate.. 1935 SOMERVILLE Chase 1. 211 Cull each 
salubrious Plant, with bitter Juice Concoctive stor’d. fig. 
81x J. Jeno Corr. (1834) II. §8 My mind is not originative, 
but concoctive, . ‘ 

+2. Tending to ripen or mature by heat. Olds. - 

1730 THOMSON Anzzst 408 The fallow.Ground laid open 
to the Sun, Concoctive. oes = 

8. Pertaining to the concoction of a mixture, a 
story, etc. : Pas 

1834 Rusnin Lect. Archit. Addenda23s5 Men who have no 
imagination, but have learned merely to produce a spurious 
resemblance of {ts results ne the recipes of composition, are 
apt to value themselves mightily on their concoctive science. 
-Concoctor (kpnkgktox): [agent-n. (on Latin 
analogies) f, Concoory. “Cf. I. concocteur and 
Concocrer.] One who, or that which, concocts. 

+1. A digester ;-2 tex of digestion. Ods. 

x764 Charac. in Ann. Reg. 68/2 Taking care to add-a 
good deal of pepper and spices by way of concoctors- 


another? azjo3 Burkitt On NV, 


CONCOMITANEOUS. | 


2. One who compounds, or prepares from various 
ingredients. ; J tnt i" 

@2845 Hoop To Dr. Hahnemann i, Well, Doctor, Great. 
concoctor Of medicines to help in man's distress. 3 

3. One who devises, or makes up (a scheme; etc). 

1843 P. Parley's Ani, IV. 361 The three concoctors sat 
down to arrange the order of the proceedings.” 1872 Srur- 
rex Treas. Dav. Ps. \xiv. 6 Inventors and concoctors of 
evil, ' = . » 

+ Concocture, Os. rave—1. ° [see above, and 
“URE.] The-process or result of concoction. s 

x62 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 37 Other compounds of 
the fore-named concoctures. > : 7 

Conco'lorate, «. [E£ L. con-+ colorat-us: see 
CoLoratE and CoxcoLoun.] =next. ape 

388: Syd. Soc. Lex., Concolourate, same as Concolourous. 

Concolorous (kfnkw‘léres), @. [f. as next + 
-0us.] Wat. Hist. Of uniform colour. 

1840 E. Newman Brit. Ferns (1844) 234 The stem.. is 
clothed with narrow .. brown, concolorous scales. 1843 
Hunpnreys Brit. Moths 11. x61 The apical half of the wing 
concolorous with the base. 188x Syd. Soc. Lex., Con- 
colourous. 

+Concolour, a. Ods. [ad. L. concolor of the 
same colour, f, con- + color Contour. Cf. F. con- 


cere | =prec. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. vi. xi. 332 In concolour 
animals and such as are confined unto one colour. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 60 Both the Liquor and its Vessels 
were concolour to the white of the Eggs. 755 in Jornsox; 
and in mod. Dicts. 

+Concolumn, 7. Obs. rare. [f. Con- + 
Convuun.] frazs. To place in parallel columns. 

2734 Nortu Lives II. 425 For the convenience of such 
as..may be less acquainted with Italian..I have con- 
columned a translation of it into English. 

Concomitance (kpnkp'mitins), Also 6-comi- 
taunce, -comytaunce, 7 -commitance. [ad. 
med.L. concomitantia (whence also in 16th c. F.), 
f. concomitant-en : see CONCOMITANT and -ANCE.] 

1, The fact of being concomitant, or of accom- 
panying each other; subsistence together; co- 
existence. : 

1535 More On the Passion Wks. 1335/2 By concomy- 
taunce are there also both the father and the holye Goste. 
3676 Hate Contenfpi.1. 55 By accident, and by way of con- 
comitance. 1834 /yaser’s flag. 1X. 696 The concomitance 
ofvoiceand music. 1846 Mire Logye tt. viii. § 6 In inferring 
causation from concomitance of variations, the concomit- 
ance itself must be proved by the Method of Difference. 

bb. quasi-coves, An instance of this. ‘}¢. coer. 


An accompaniment (ods.). 

1652 W. Hantiey [nf Baftisnr 3 Not ushered in with its 
proper ingredients and due concommitances. a 1677 Bar. 
Row Seri. (1683) I. xx. 289 Somé advantageous circuin- 
stances and concomitances, 3861 Q. Rew. CX. 38 The con- 
comitances, or sequences, or causes and effects of nature, are 
not connected together by our experience in any such way. 

2. Theol. The coexistence of the body and blood 
of Christ in cach of the eucharistic elements: 


(esp. in the bread). : 
a 1535 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1335/1-The bodyevnder 
the forme of bread immediately..and the bloude by con- 
comitaunce, 21603 T. Cannwricnr Confut. Rhem. NT. 
(1618) 127 They doe shamefull wrong vnto the Church, to 
father this new fangled word of Concomitance of it. “1660 
Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dubit. w iii. 1x, § 27 Why the pricst 
should be obliged to drink the chalice, and*cannot be ex- 
by concomitance .. cannot easily be imagined. ° 1857 
P. Freeman Princ. Div, Service U1; 79 That doctrine of 
* Concomitance’.. on which the withdrawal from the Chris- 
tian West of the Eucharistic Cup was professedly based or 
justified. 2880 Lirttepae Plain Reasons xxviil. 97° . 
3. Afath. Tixact correspondence of functional 
transformation between two sets of variables: sec’ 
Concommrant B, 3. Beet : 
Concomitancy (kgnkg'mitinsi). [ad. med.L. 
concomitantia: sce prec. and -aNnox.] ; 
1. The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 


comitant, or of accompanying each other. 
- @3617 BAYNE Ox Eph (1658) 42 A:concomitancie of faith 
in the person chosen. x6gt-8 Norris Pract, Dise..(r711) 
III. 16 Can we argue from the Concomitaney of one thing 
with another to the Cansad Dependance of ong thing upon 
Z. Rom, viii, x7 Three 
things are implied. .xst Conformity : we shall be like him in. 
glory: 2nd Concomitancy: we shall accompany him, and 
be present with him in glory, 1888 E, V. Neate in Co. 
operative News 26 May 487 The concomitancy here of 
grinding poverty with enormous wealth, 
+b. coer, An accompaniment. Obs, 

163 R. Byrietp Docir, Sabb, 88 Every adjunct that is a 
visible concomitancy is a signe of the subject present. 1636 
Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. xv. 37 Sin is only rotted with’ its con- 
comitancies. 1860 Gen. P. Triomeson Audi Alt. IIT exvii. 
54 All the concomitancics which are apt to grow up. 

2. Theol. =CONCOMITANCE 2. . 

1863-87 Foxe A. § AL. (1684) ITI. 90 concomitancy 
the fiesh is ever wilgal Blood, nor Blood without flesh. 
1654 Jer. Tavior' Real Pres. 3t Their new whimsie of con-, 
comitancy. 1747 Carte Hist. Eug. 1, 378.The detiying of 
the cup in the eucharist to the laiety, in consequence of the- 
doctrine of concomitancy, a scholastic. novelty. ae 

+Concomita-neous, 2. Obs. [f. stem of L? 
concomita-ré + the suffix -aneous asin L. consent- 


dneus, suceedaneus, collectanens.] Of concomitant 
rt 


’ nature, concurrent, associate, | ° 


"1629-77 Feicriias’ Resolvés ww. Wi. 274 Concdinitaeatis 


. with most of other vices. 


CONCOMITANT, 


Concomitant (kgokpmitint), a. and sd, [ad. 
L. concomitént-em, pr. pple. of concomitérd to_ac- 
company, go with: see ConcoaitaTE.] 

A, adj, Going. together, accompanying, con- 
current, attendant. Const.-with (+ of +0). 

1607 Topsett, Serfert's (1653) 6xx From the natural con- 
comitant quality-of heat, with exspiration, respiration, and 
inspiration. . 162x Burton Anat. Meé. 1, ii, u. iv, Either 
concomitant, assisting, or sole causes. .of melancholy. r165x 
Cartwaicut Cert. Relig. 1, 166 That which was secret, yet 
was concomitant of that which was publike. 17xx STEELE 
Spect, No, 104 Px So certainly is Decency concomitant to 

irtue. - 1799 Kirwan Geo?, Zs. 373 The concomitant lime- 
stone also contains marine petrifactions. 1856 Mut Logic 
I. 449 The taw..admits of corroboration by the Method of 
Concomitant Variations. 864 Bowen Logic x. (1870) 333 
Every-event has..a crowd of concomitant circumstances, 

B. sé. 1. An attendant state, quality, circum- 


stance, or thing ; an accompaniment. 

(x605 Bacon Adv. Learit, 1. viit. 42, Virgill did excellently 
couple the knowledge of causes, and the conquest of all 
fears, together as Covcomitantia.|) x62t Burton Axat. 
Atel, 11. it. vy Death is not so terrible in it selfe, as the con- 
comitants of it. 1682 Norris Hierocles, x4 This reverence 
of an Oath is..the constant attendant and concomitant of 
Piety. x709 Prior Pazlo Purgantz, And for Tobacco (who 
could bear it ?) Filthy Concomitant of Claret. x7g0 Joun- 
son Rambl, No. 79 ®7 Suspicion is justly appointed the 
concomitant of guilt, 1846 Prescott Ferd. § Zs. I. i. 96 
Wealth with its usual concomitants, elegance and comfort. 

+2. A person that accompanies; a companion. 

¢x645 Howett Zeft. 1.1, xx, You are thus my concomitant 
through new places. 1651 Relig. Wotton, 81 [He] made 
him the chief concomitant of his heir apparant. 1698 P/i7. 
Trans. XX. 242 His Concomitants and Assistants in the 
Operations. _ x794 Suttivan View Nat. II, 1 find this 
person often introduced as a concomitant of Psuche. 

3. Math, (See quot.) 
+2893 Sytvester in Phil, Trans, CXLIII. 1. 543 Con- 
comttant, Nomen generalisstmusm for aform invariantively 
connected with a given form or system of forms. 1859 
Satnon Higher Algebra (1866) 104 Dr, Sylvester uses the 
name concomitant as a general word to include all functions 
whose relations to the quantic are unaltered by linear trans- 
formation, and he calls the functions now under consideration 
mixed concontitants, 

Concomitantly, adv. [fF prec.+-nx2.] In 
a concomitant way; in association; concurrently. 

2696 LoRIMER Goodzvin's Disc. vii. 6x A Condition neces- 
sary with Faith concomitantly in the same subject. 1962-7 
H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1782) V.270 A few 
curious particulars..which concomitantly illustrate the his- 
tory of arts. 1870 Max Miter Sci, Relig. (x873) 155 
Three independent settlements of religion .. concomitantly 
with the three great settlements of language, . 

+ Conco'mitate, v. Obs. [f concouettat- 
ppl: stem of concomitaré to accompany, f. con- to- 
gether-+ comztéri to go with as a companion, f. 
comtes, comit-ent companion; cf, ComITATE.] 

trans. To go with, accompany. 

nerd T. Waicut Passtous 1. vi. 24 Payne, which concomi- 
tateth such disagreeing obiects, 1626 Attespury Passion- 

Serm,.‘2 Paine concomitated with shame, etc. 1666 G. 

Hanvey Morb. Augl, (J.), This simple bloody sputation of 

ae Wungs, is differenced-from that which concomitates a 

pleurisy. < : ‘ 

+Concomitation. Os. [n. of action, f 
prec. : see -ATION.] Concurrence, co-operation. 

_ In Zheol;= Concomirance 2. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ, (1684) IIT. 14x, I denied transub- 
stantiation and concomitation, two jugling words of the 
Papists, 1616 J. Lang Sgv.’s Tale x. 296 Holpe by some 
numens highe concomitation. , 

+ Conco'quent, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conco- 
quett-ent, pr. pple. of concoguére to boil together, 
digest.] Digestive, : 

1684 tr. Bonez's Merve. Compit. 1x. 332 Syrups, that are 
moderately extergent and concoquent. 

Concord (kenkpad, kp-nkpsd), sb. In 3-6 con- 
corde, fa. F. coftcorde:—L. concordia, n. of quality 
£, concors, concord- adj.‘ of one mind’, f. con~ to- 
gether + cor, cord- heart. (The L, suffix -za, 
passing through OF. -e, is mute or lost in Eng.; 
cf, deast.)] ‘ 

-l, Agreement . between persons; concurrence in 
feeling and opinion ; harmony, accord. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 23519 (Cott.) Mikel it es par -pair con- 
cord, For all ar euer at an acord. ¢2386 Cuaucer Clerk's 
7, 1073 Ful many a yer... Lyven these tuo in concord and in 
rest. a@xgoo Cov. Afyst. 84 Brothyrly concorde .. That 
norchiyth love of creatures echon. 1g49 (Mar.) BE. Cont. 
Prayer 4b, O God, which art author of peace, and louer of 
concorde, 1605 Suaxs, Mach. w. iii, 98 The sweet Milke of 
Concord, 1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 497 Devil’ with Devil 
damn’d Firm concord holds, men onely disagree. 2769 
Burke Pres. St. Nat, Wks. 1842 I..217 No project of theirs 
could endanger the concord: of the empire. 1865 Reader 
4 Feb. 129/c There is no ..concord in a,community not 
justly governed with a view to the happiness and prosperity 
‘of all its members. = : 
A. Astate of peace and amity between.contend- - 
ing parties or nations; cover, a treaty establishing 
Such relations, . zl 

1428 Wyntoun Cvovz. vit. vi. 239 Scho-be-hyr trette mad 
concord Betwene hyr eme Dawy and hyr Lord. ‘1490 Cax- 
TON Lneydos xl..r32 Turnus wolde neuer haué concorde nor 
peas wyth this kyng euander.- 1513 Douctas 2xeis xii. v. 
168 The King..Left the concord ondone, nocht brocht till : 
end. 1868 Grarron Chron. 11. 431 They sent Ambassadors 
+-requyring him of pecce and finall concord. dd. Il, 647:! 
For nyineing any point of this concorde. 172f STryre 

OL, Ie , 
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, Bech, Mem, I.y. 6 A treaty. commonly called the Concord 
' of Madril. ‘1846 Prescorr Ferd, § /s. ILI, xvii, 212 Abid- 
ing by the concord of Salamanca, 

b., Hence concord-coin, a coin struck by Greek 
towns of Asia Minor, under the Roman Empire, to 
commemorate a treaty conferring privileges on 
each other’s citizens; usually called a//éance-coin. 

38s0 Lerrcu tr. Atiller’s Auc. Art 441 On a concord-coin 
- AS with Smyrna. .Cora, crowned with ivy, holding a 

3. Zaw. An agreement made in court respecting 
the conveyance of a fine of lands; also, an agrec- 
ment made between two or more upon a trespass 
committed. 

1532 Dial. on Laws Eng. 1. xxiv. (1638) 102 A concord is 


properly upon an agreement between the parties. 1594 
WEsT gene n. § 58 Instructions how to draw the Con- 
cords of fines. 1767 Brackstone Come. IL. 351. 1828 


Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 83 The third part of a fine is the 
concord or agreement entered into openly in the Court of 
Common Pleas, or before the Chief Justice of that Court, or 
commissioners duly authorized for that purpose. 1848 
Wuarron s.v., Concord .. upon a trespass committed .. is 
divided into concord executory, and concord executed. 

4, Agreement or harmony between things ; esg. 
said in reference to sounds and rhythmical move- 
ments, and in uses thence derived. 

3340 Hamrotr Psadter cl. 4 In pesful felagheship & con- 
cord of yoicys. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xiv, The vii. 
scyences in one monacorde, Eche upon other do full well 
depende, Musyke hath them so set in concorde. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 26 The concorde of the Elementes 
and their qualyties, 31596 SxHaxs. AZerch. V. v. i. 84 The 
man that hath no musicke in himselfe, Nor is not moued 
with concord of sweet sounds, 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 
3rx If Natures concord broke, Among the Constellations 
warr were sprung. 1744 J. Paterson Con, Milton's P.L. 
171 If two stringed instruments be exactly tuned alike, 
the one that is not play’d on, will answer to that which is 
playd on, in perfect concord. 1849 Mrs. SomeRvILLE Coz- 
nex, Phys. Sc, xvii. 158 When their vibrations are so related 
as to have acommon period, after a few oscillations they 
produce concord. 

+b. =Rue. Obs. 

1589 Purrennam L£vg. Poesie ut. v.(Arb.) 92 We..do giue 
the name of ryme onely to our concordes, or tunable con- 
sentes in the latter end of our verses. /dzd. 1. vii. 93 The 
fal of a verse..with a certaine tunable sound which being 
matched with another of like sound, do make a (concord). 

5. Mus, A combination of notes which is in itself 


satisfactory to the ear, requiring no ‘resolution’ or 


following chord ; opposed to discord. 

tg89 R. Hanvey Pd, Perc. 2x All diuisions framde with 
such long discords, and not so much as a concord to end 
withall. x397 Morvey Jztrod, ALus. yo, Phi. What is a 
Concord? Aa. It isa mixt sound compact of diuers voyces, 
entring with delight in the eare. 1674 Prayrorp Shitd 
Mus, ut. t There are Nine Concords of Musick, as fol- 
loweth; a Unison, Third, Fifth, Sixth, Eighth, Tenth, 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fifteenth, whereof five are called 
perfect, and four ee a Cava.to Tus. Instr. in 
Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 244 When the combinations of the 
two sounds are agreeable, they are called concords, 1881 
MAcrarren Counterp. i. 2 A concord is a chord that is 
satisfactory in itself and has no need to be followed by 
any others. 

6. Gram. Formal agreement between words as 
parts of speech, expressing the relation of fact 
between things and their attributes or predicates, 

This formal agreement consists in the words concerned 


* being put in the same case, number, gender, and person, as 


far as the inflexional structure of the language provides for 
this, or as other considerations (in respect to gender and 
number) do not forbid it. 

1530 Parscr. /#tvod, 38 The latines have the concordes of 
grammar. 1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) 52 What mean 
you by Concords? The agreement of words together, in 
some special Accidents or qualities; as in one Number, 
Person, Case, or Gender. 1780 Harris Hermes (1842) 193 
From this natural concord of subject and accident, arises 
the grammatical concord of substantive and adjective, 

7. Form or Formula of Concord (Ger. Kon- 
cordienformel, Eintrachtsformel, L. Formula Con- 
cordiz|: a symbolical document drawn up in 
1576-1577, and containing an exposition and de- 
termination of points of Lutheran doctrine concern- 
ing which differences had arisen among Lutheran 
divines. (This and eight other formularies, cecu- 
menical and Lutheran, were published in 1580, in 
Latin and German, under the collective title of 
Liber Concordix, Koncordienbuch * Book of con- 
cord ’.) 

1764 tr. Mosheim's Eccl, Hist. Cent, 16, 1. i. § 39 The re- 
sult of all was the famous Forw: of Concord, which has 
made so much noise in the world. bid. § 41 Nor were the 
followers of Zwingle and Calvin the only opposers of the 
Form of Concord. 1887 Fisuer Hist. Chr. Ch. 424 Me- 
lancthon's departure from Luther on the question of the 
Lord’s Supper, and on the part taken by the human. will in 
conversion, awakened intense hostility.on the side of the 
strict Lutherans. These.. embodied their dissent from the 
peculiarities of Melancthon in the creed called the ‘ Form 
of Concord '.’ ocean ill : 

Concord (kgakg1d), v. Obsolescent. Also. 5-6 
-corde(n. [ME., a. F. concorde-r:—L. concorda-re 
to be of one mind, f. concors, concord-: see prec.] 

1. zzir.-To come into agreement, agree, concur. : - 

2375 Barsour Bruce 1. 7z At the last thai-all concordyt, 
‘That all thar spek suld be recordyt Till Schyr Eduuard. 
1535 Srewart Cron. Scot. (1858)I. 112 Thus culd thai nocht 
concord into ane will. xggz Hutozt, Concorden or agree. 


CONCORDANCE. 


1607 Waruincron Off, Glass x4, I do not concord with the 

Poet in that trivial verse. 1677 GALE Cri. Gentiles II. 1v. 

xo This Hypothesis both Plato and Aristotle concord in, 
+b. To agree (a thing) ¢o de (something), 

1606 Br. Bartow Serm, (1607) E 1b, Who all concord 
ihe Rasa and Superioritie of Bishops to bee Aposto- 

icall. 

2. Of things: To agree, be in harmony, har- 
monizeé, 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 1703 The world .. Dyuerseth 
so his stoundes concordynge. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 34 Wyt goth by ordre and may concord in one sen- 
tence. 1564 Becon Vew Catech. (x844) 409 This doctrine. . 
concordeth and agreeth therewith in all points. @2646 J. 
Grecory Posthuina (1650) 9 Their writings all concorded. 
3776 Lo. Stiriine in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) L. 173 
The aid I called in. .exactly concords with your sentiments. 
1884 tr. Turgenieff’s Diary Superfl.-Man (N. York ed.) 
129 It concords with my character though. 

+3. trans. To arrange by concord or agreement. 

1548 Hatt Chrox, (1809) 151 ‘The finall Conclusion taken, 
concorded and agreed betweene.. Kyng Henry the fifth & 
Kyng Charles the V._ @ 1670 Hacker re bp. Williams 1, 212 
(D.) To concord conditions for the royal marriage. 

+4. To bring into concord ; to harmonize. Oés. 

1548 W. Tuomas in Strype Zccé, Adem. II. App. R.60 Man 
cannot so directly concord them, as to make them always 
agree. 1897 J. Payne Royal Exch, 4 Be taught to add 
St. lames worcks wth St. Pauls faythe, concording theme to 
gethers..as vnseperable companions, 162x W. ScLaTER 
Tythes (1623) 162 (To] concord Canons, @ 1670 Hacker Adp. 
Williams 1, 102 (D.) He lived and died... with windmills of 
union to concord Rome and England, England and Rome. 

+ Conco'rdable, « Obs. [a, F. concordable, 
ad. L. concordabil-z7s harmonious, f. concordd-re + 
see CONCORD v. and -BLE: cf. agreeable.j In 
fall accord or agreement, accordant, unanimous, 

1393 Gower Cov/. I. 253 In cronique of time ago I finde a 
tale concordable. 7483 cron Gold, Leg. 434/2 By the 
comune and concordable assente of alle the chappytre. 1579 
Kwnewstus Con/fut. 72 b, Altogither concordable in the loue 
and peace of Iesu Christ, 1585 T. Rocers 39 Av‘. (1607) 88 
The good land of the upright, and concordable life. 

+Conco'rdably, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2,] With 
full concord or agreement ; unanimously. 

1579 Knewstun Confut, 54a, Wayting concordably .. for 
the promises of the father. a 1616 ‘I. Rocers 39 477. 
title-p. ed. 1633, Thirty nine Articles concordably agreed. 
upon by the reverend Bishops and Clergie ofthis Kingdome. 

Conco'rdal, a. [f. Concorp sé. (or its L. 
source) + -AL.] Oforrelating to concord (in Gran. ). 

x880 Karte PAilol, Eng. Tongue § 493 Whether ., was in 
Saxon an adjectival pronoun, declined in the three genders ; 
whereas now it has. .lost its concordal faculty. 

(ME. coz- 


Concordance (kgnkp dans), 5d, 
cordance, a. F. concordance (12th c.):—late L. 
concordantia, £. concordint-em: see CONCORDANT 
and -ANCE.] 

1. The fact of agreeing or being concordant ; 


agreement, harmony. 

¢3450 Castle Had. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3686 Aythir 
to othir haue concordans. 1482 Caxton A/yrr.t. v.27 They 
fonde the science of musyque for to sette alle thinges in 
concordaunce, 1576 Frenunc Panopl, Epist. Aijb, By a 
concordance or agreement of circumstaunces. 1602 WaRNER 
Alb, Eng. Epit.1612) 365 Hardly find I heerein a concordance 
in any two Authors, 1855 EH. Fornes Lit. Papers vi. 166 
There should. .be a concordance in the arrangements of the 
recent and fossil collections. 1865 Cornh, Mag. XI. 512 
Such a concordance of opinion in the representatives, 

b. (with A/.) An instance of agreement or accord. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. u.i, 10 The nature of this great 
Citie of the world.. must bee first sought in meane con- 
cordances, and small portions. 1851 CARLYLE Sterling 1. 
i, (1872) 89 Contrasts, and yet concordances, 1885 R. L, 
STEVENSON in Contemp, Rev. Apr. 557 The art of rightly 
using these concordances is the final art in literature. 

+2. spec. A treaty, agreement, or compact. Ods. 

1489 Caxton Soxnes of Aymon ix. 220 Telle me where 
the concordauns shall be made. ° 

+8. Gram. =Concorn sb. 6. Obs. 

rsyo Ascuam Scholem. (Arb.) 26 The three Concordances 
oboe -slet the master read vnto hym the Epistles of 

icero. 

+4, An agreeable or satisfactory blending of 
musical sounds ornotes ; harmony; =Conconrp 4, 

2813 Brapsuaw St Werburget, 1692 Dyuers other myn- 
strelles.. Made swete concordaunce. 1579 E. K. in Spezser's 
Sheph. Cal. Ep. Ded., Oftentimes a dischorde in Musick 
maketh a comely concordaunce, 1674 Prayrorp Skill Afus, 
Pref, z A true Concordance of sounds or Harmony. | | 

+5, A composition combining and harmonizing 
various accounts; a harmony, Ods. 

31494 Fanyan 5 For this boke Includyth Storyes fele .. 
Therfore this name it shall nowe purchace, ‘Concordaunce 
of Storyes’, ax66z Furrer |Worthies (1840) Il. 573 His 
‘Concordance on the Evangelists’ was..2 worthy work, to 
shew the harmony betwixt those four writers. i 

+6. A citation of parallel passages in a book, 
esp: in the Bible. Ods. 

8 Coverpate NV. 7..title-p., With a true Concordaunce 

in the margent. 1714 Burner Ows Time (1766) I. 267 

A wae opening ofa text with the concordance of every 
word in it.” . 

b. An alphabetical arrangement of the principal 


words contained in a book, with citations of the 

passagés-in which they occur. - These were first 

mide for the Bible; hence: Johnson’s explana- 

tion.‘ A book:which shows in how many texts of 

scripture any word occurs’, Orig. in J/, oe 
” : 8 


CONCORDANOE. 


concordantiz),cach group of parallel passages being 
properly a concordantia, : 


This is sometimes denominated’ a verbal concordance: 


as distinguished from a read concordance which is an index 
‘of subjects or topics. 
- 1387 Trevisa Higder (Rolls) VIII. 235 Frere Hewe [ob. 

1262].. pat expownede al pe bible; and made n greet con- 
cordaunce [Har?, ALS. concordances] uppon pe bible. 2460 
Carcrave Chron, x54 Hewe (of S, Victor]. . was cke the first 
begynner of the Concordauns, whech is a tabil onto the 
Bibt. 15S0 Marseck (¢7t/e) A Concordance, that is to saie, 
a Worke wherein by the Ordre of the Letters of the A. B.C. 
ye maie redely finde any Worde conteigned in the whole 
Bible. x1g6x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Pref. to Contents, 
They followed the Concordances of the Bible, called the 
great Concordances, which is collected according to the 
common translation. a163: Donne in Select, (1840) 192 
To search the Scriptures, not as though thou wouldse 
make a concordance, but an application. 1665 BovLe 
Occas. Refi. Pref. (1675) 27, 1 had not a Bible or Concord- 
ance at hand. 77 Crunen (¢zf/e) comps Concordance 
to the Old and New Testament. x E. Invinc Last 
Days 37 A simple reference to the concordance .. will 
serve to clear up these prophetic matters. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 434/2 The compiler of the first concordance in any 
language was Hugo de St. Caro, or Cardinal Hugo, who 
died in 1262. 184g Mars. C. Crarne (#2#/e) Concordance to 
Shakespeare. 2869 D. B. Bricutwett (¢it/e) A Concordance 
to the entire Works of Alfred Tennyson. 

Fg. 174% Watts Improv. Mind 1. i. § 5 Memorino has 
learnt half the Bible by heart, and is become a living cone 
cordance. 

attrzb, and comb. 

1856 S. R. Marrcann False Worship 163 All that the con- 
cordance-maker can tell us about it. Zd/d. 196 Finding so 
much discordance in the concordance part of his work. 

Concordance, v. [f. prec. sb.] “ans. To 
make a concordance to, 

1888 Athengum 6 Oct. 4530/2 The difficult * Astrolabe’, 
which they concordanced some years ago. 

Concordancer. [f. prec.+-ER1.] One who 
writes or makes a concordance. 

1888 R. F. Garpiner in V. & QO. 5 May 357/2 Even Walt 
Whitman has found a concordancer, 

+Conco'rdancy. Ods. [f. ConconDanog, or 
L. concordantia, with the later Eng. form of the 
suffix -ANoY, q.v.] The quality or condition of 
being concordant ; complete agreement. 

1586 Perne Blas. Genirie 50 Consisting vpon a Concors 
dancie of times and numbers. 1639 Heyvwoopn Lond, Peac. 
Estate Wks. 1874 V. 367 There's 2 more Devine Concor- 
dancy .. That's of unanimous hearts. @1793 R. TickeLn 
Praise Hornbk. Wks. (1807) 76 Thou les Re centre of 
concordancy. 

2. =ConcorDance; a ‘harmony’. 

1615 A. Horton (éit/e), Concordancy of Yeares, containing 
a new easie and exact Computation of time. 

Concordant (kgnkg dint), a. and sd. [ . FB, 
concordant :-L, concordant-em, pr. pple. of con- 
cordire: see CONCORD v. and -ANT.] 

1. Agreeing in sentiment or opinion; of one 
heart or mind; harmonious, unanimons, 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 11 Be concordaunt and 
loue togyders. r1g09 Hawes Past, Pleas, xv1. xii, You be 
ever ryght concordant With perfyte reason, whiche is not 
variaunt. 1614 i Cooxe Tx Quogue in Hazl. Dodsiey XI. 
197 Nay, sweet Mistress Tickleman, be concordant; rever- 
ence antiquity, 1692 T. H[ace) Ace. New Javent. p. xiii, 
By the concordant Voice of all the curious Judges. 1875 
Stupas Const, Hist, If. xiv. rg2 The common concordant 
and unanimous consent of all and singular. 

&. Of things: Agrecing, consistent, correspondent. 
, Concordant verses: ‘such as have in them several words 
in common, but by the addition of other words have a quite 
different meaning’ (Bailey (folio) 1736). 

1g1a Act 4 Hen. VIII, ¢. 19 § x0 Phe hole some .. evenly 
agreable and concordaunte with the hoole some comprised 
in the seid endenture. 12646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 239 
Adam assigned unto every one a name concordant unto its 
nature. “z79x E, Darwin: Sot. Gard. u. 6o On four con- 
cordant lines, x805 Foster Zss. tv, vii. 221 1f not concor- 
dant with the dictates of the New Testament. 1863 
Tynpaty Heat v, 142 These different methods have given 
concordant results, - t 4 

8. In musical concord, harmonious; consisting, 
or having the effect, of a concord. 

gst Roptnson tr. More's Utog. 1. (Arb,) 116 The con- 
cordaunte and discordant distaunces of soundes, and tunes. 
3596 Edw. /I/, u. i. 14 The touch of sweet concordant 
a 1788 Reww Act, Powers ut iii vi, Two or more 
synchronous sounds I perceive to be concordant. 

B. +5. =Concorpanoz. 

1628 Br. Mountacu AZp, Caser ix, 84, I gave my reasons 
by speciall reciting many concordants inter partes. 

Concordantial (kpnkp:dernfal), «. _[f. late 
L. concordéntia CONCORDANOE + Ee OF or per- 
taining to a concordance (to the Bible). ; 

1660 S. Fisuer Rusticks Alarm Whs. (1679) sog It, may 
evidently seem from his more Concordantial than Cordial 
consultations .. that..well-nigh by all places in his Con- 
cordance where he finds these Terms, etc. a@x80z A. 
Geones Crit. Rem, Heb. Scrip. (1803) 46 note (R. Suppl.) 
We are referred in the Concordantial margin to not less 
than: cighteen or ninetcen passages of the Old and New 
Testament, for an re anger s 

Conco‘rdantly, adv. [f. Concorpayr a.+ 
-Ly 4] In concord or agreement. 
~ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £4. 330 Hf concordantly unto 
Berosus .. wee shall conceive of the travailes of Camese or 
Cham. 680 Baxrer Answ. Stilling/2. ix. 28 Which they 
should have concordantly practised. 1865 Pusey Truth 
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Eng. Ch, Enunciated .. separately, but concordantly. 
1800 Lipporcoti’s ‘fag. June goz That sweet hymn the 
cherubim Concordantly have sung so long. : 

Concordat (kfakfid&t). Also 7-8 -date. [a. 
F. concordat (16th c, in Littré), ad. L. concordatum : 
see below, and -aTE1 1.] 

An agreement, a compact; now, an agreement 
between church and state, esp. between the Roman 
See and 2 secular government relative to matters 
that concern both ; but, formerly, also applied (a.) 
in canon law to a compact between ecclesiastical 
personages, and (b.) sometimes to agreements 
between secnlar persons, 

2616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc, Trent (1676) 657 
He. condemned_ the ate; said that the distri. 
bution of the Benefices of the Kingdom .. was divided 
between Pope Leo and King Francis, etc. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2315/7 Contrary to the Agreement settled be- 
tween Pope X. and Francis I. by an Instrument called 
the Concordat. 1802 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 389/1 The 
terms upon which Bonaparte has agreed with Pope Pius 
VII. that the Roman Catholic religion shall be that pro- 
tected and acknowledged by the State in France is just 
published and known by the name of the Concordat, 86: 
g Rev. CXIV. 579 concordat between the Churc 

atholic and this realm, which we commonly designate 
as the Established Church, frans/. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
12 Oct. 5/2 A possibly successful concordat between a Tory 
Democrat Government and the party of Irish Nationalists. 

a. 1657 J. Cosin Canon Script. vii. x20 Having undertaken 
to make a Concordate between the Decrees of Councilsand 
Popes together. 1662 Yesucts’ Reasons (1675) 123 The 
Canons and Concordates with the Pope have been out of 
use a hundred years, 1696 Puicures, Concordat, an Agrec- 
ment made in all manner of Ecclesiastical Matters, more 
especially upon Resignation or Exchange of Benefices. 

b. 7683 Afol, Prot. France vi. 84 There was at the same 
time a Concordat passed between the Duke of Guise, the 
Duke of Montmorency, and the Marshal de St. Andrew, 
which was called the Triumvirate. 1978x tr. Yustamtond's 
Priv. Life Lewis XV,1V. 2 Clandestine arrangements 
between officers, known by the name of Concordat, by 
which .. the promotions in ‘the army were often put up to 
auction, 

ig. 283: Mrs. Brownine Casa Guidi Wind. 1x8 Let them 

all repent, And make concordats twixt theirsoul and mouth, 

Conco'rdate, vw Obs. [f. L. concordat- 
ppl. stem of concordare to ConconD.] To agree. 

268 in Brount Glossog”.; and in later Dicts. 


{ Concorda'tum. [L. pa. pple. of concordare 
to Concorn, used in medL. as sb, ‘a thing agreed 
upon’: cf. the formulary ‘ transactum, composi- 
tum, et concordatum est’. In this particular use 
‘a matter agreed upon by the Lord Deputy and 
his Council (all the members of which were ori- 
ginally required to sign the order)’.] In Jrish 
Hist., An order in Council relative to the disposal 
of money set apart for particular purposes of state; 
a special payment under such an order; /oosely, 
the concordatum-und, whence such payments 
were made. 

The special fund for extraordinary expenses in addition to 
the regular establishment of the kingdom, known in time 
as the ‘concordatum-fund’, appears early in the reign of 
Elizabeth; from it rewards were paid for public services, 
e. g. for the killing or apprehension of Tories, etc. 

Sce Calendar of Irish State Papers 11. 31, etc, 

x62§ Darcie Ann. App. (end), ‘The .. charges. amounted 
to. .£1,198,717 95. 1d., besides t Concordatums .. and 
other extraordinaries. 1662 Ears Onneny State Let, (1743) 1. 
84 The president of Munster. . had still allowed him, by con- 
cordatum, x00 marks a » for his house-rent. 2729 Aur. 
Bourter Leff. I. 333 The privy council was attacked on 
Saturday last about the withdrawing of the concordatum 
for the two last — 2736 T. Snertwan in Seui/t's IVks. 
(1824) XIX. x6 Poor old Mr. Price cannot hold out a fort- 
night; and his son claims your promise of getting him 
something from the Concordatum. 1862 J. B. Burke 
Viciss. Fant. UT. 12, 1 do_not know a fitter case than poor 
Sir F. E.'s, for cither the Concordatum fund or. admission 
into some hospital. é 

Concordial (kpnkp dial), @. rare. [ad. L. 
concordial-is, {, concordia CONCORD: see -AL.] 
Characterized by concord, harmonious. . 

- xB2z W. Irvine Braceb. Hall (x845) rst Parts. united 
into onc with a concordial mixture. 

.Conco'rding, Ap/. a. [f..ConconD v, +-ING 2.] 
Agreeing, assenting,; concordant. 

2626 W. Scrater Baie. 2 Thess. (1629) 152 Concording 
are the liues of their deluded sectaries, _ 1655-60 STANLEY 
fist, Philos, (1701) 279/1 The cohabitation of concording 
Brethren is firmer than any Wall. 1868 Sears Athan. vil. 
140 Concording clements. , 

+ Conco'rdious, ¢. Obs. rarem). [nd. OF. 
concordieux, -euse, 2d. med.L, concordiés-us, {. 
contordia: see CONCORD sd, and -ovs.] Harmoni- 
ous. Hence Conco‘rdio €l : 

3670 Hacker Abp. Williams 1. (692) x09 To study the 
calling of a comfortable and concordious Parliament. did. 
1, 22 The business was concordiously dispatch’t. . 

tT rn aaa (kfnkpidist), Obs. [f. Conconp 
-+--IST.}. - mo a 

i, The maker of a concordance. . A 

381x Ch. Observer Mar. (cited by Webster 2828). 

2. A member of the communistic body formed 
at the Concorprom. _ : 

1843 New Age 10 June 46 Safe return of the Concordist 


missionaries, 1844 /did. 1x Feb. 176 The Pater’s address to 
the Concord! = 


CONCORRUPTION. 
“+Goncordity. Obs—° [£.L. concord. adj. + 
-rry.] =Concorp, 2730-6 in Bawev (folio). 


+Conco'rdium,. 0és, [f. L. concordia Con- 
CORD : see -iuM.]- The name given to the home of a 
socialistic community founded at Ham in Surrey 
in 1843. Hence Conco'rdian a. . : , 

1841-3 New Age 6 May (1843) 7 In 1841, the idea o! 
founding an industrial Barmonte Edueational College for 
the benefit of such parties as were ready to leave the 
ignorant strife of the antagonistic world, was expressed in 
a tract, entitled ‘A Prospectus for establishing a Concor- 
dium’..Its members, .are .. denominated Concordists, and 
the place of their residence a Concordium. 1880 T. Frosr 
Forty Years Recoll. 50 After my visit to the Concordium I 
indulged the idea that..I might associate with myselfsome 
twelve or fifteen persons of both sexes, who might aid me 
in establishing & communitorium on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated. by Owen, 

1844 New Age May, A new society has been formed 
which isnamed ‘The Universal Concordian Society’, whose 
central office is at the Concordium, 

+Concordly, adv. Obs. [f Conconp+-r72: 
the former does not appear as an adj., but cf. L. 
concord-em, It. concorde adj., and L, concordiier, It. 
concordemente, OF. concordement = ‘ concordly *.] 
In harmony, concordantly. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ¢ Sf, (2596) 1206/2 What they deliberat 
wiselic, let them accomplish concordlic. 564 Brief Beam. 
*iiij, The aduersaries shall have the whole state of the 
Cleargie..concordely ioyned to be phelly agaynst them, 

t+ Conco'rporal, a. Obs. [ad. L. concorgoralis 
(Vulgate) of the same body, f. con- together + 
corpus, corpor- body: cf. corporal.] Of or belong- 
ing to the same body. 

e400 Afol. Loli. 16 Concorporel & conperseyners & 
felows of fe heizest of Crist, & of his godly kynd. 256g 
Jewer Repl. Harding(1611) 257 The Heathens are become 
Coinheritours, Concorporail, and partakers of the promise 
in Christ Iesus, 373 in Batter (lio); and in mod. Dicts. 

Concorporate (kpnkpapdrt), a. [ad. L. 
concorporat-us, pr. pple. of concorporare s see next.] 
United into one body or mass. 

7492-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 329 Irlonde was somme tyme 
to ag? fa concorporate by Fd of dominacion. 1563-87 
Foxe A. § Af, (1596) 1172/1 We ..will not be subiect nor 
concorporate unto ., the principall and chiefest enemie of 
Christ. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Z7h. iii, 6 The Gentils to be 
coheires and concorporat and comparticipant of bis promise 
in Christ Jesus by the Gospel. 1610 B, Joxson Ach. 11. iii, 
Both which, concorporate, Doe make the elementarie matter 
of gold. 1656 Trare Comm. Eph. iii. 6 Co-heirs, Con- 
corporate, and consorts. 1865 Pusey Liven. so If we arc all 
concorporate with one another in Christ .. how are we not 
all clearly one both with each other and with Christ ? 

Concorporate (kfokj:porett), ».  [f. L. con- 
corporat- ppl. stem of concorporare to unite in one 
body, f. co together + corpis, corpor- body, corpo- 
vare to embody.] 

1. ‘vans, To unite into one body or mass. _ 

3552 Hutogt, Concorporate or make one thynge of divers. 
x6ox Hortann Pliny U1. 446 Stamp river crabs or erci- 
fishes, concorporat them with oile and water, 161z SprED 
Hist, Gt. Brit, 1x. xv. (2632) 815 To vnite and concorporate 
these two Kingdomes of Fraunce and England into one. 
3664 Arnyns Orig, Printing 6 They were by Charter con- 
eorporsied with Book-Binders, Book-Sellers, and Founders 
of Letters, 3670 Phil. Trans. V. 2096 From the shoulders 
down to the bottom of the Loins they were not distinct, but 
cemented and ‘concorporated, 1823 Lame £iia, Pop. Jat. 
éacies, We love to have our friend in the country sitting 
thus at our table by proxy.. to concorporate him mn a slice 
of Canterbury brawn. ane es 

‘b. To assimilate by digestion. 

@ 2655 Vines Lord’s Supp. (1677) 11x The meat and drink 
is concorporated into us. | 

2. itr, To coalesce into one.body. Ods. 

x60r Houtann Pliny xvu, xiv, The want of vitall moisture 
in the other, will not suffer it to unite and concorporat. 
2695 H. Donwatn Def of Vind, Deprived Bps. 100 Wt can- 
not be agreeable to the mind of God ‘that it {the church] 
should so concorporate with the State, as wholly to depend 
on the Authority of the Civil Magistrates, 1700 S, Parker 
Siz Philos, Ess. 14 It is the property of Oily Particles to 
concorporate, when they encounter. : 

Hence Concorporating: vii. sb, 

1648 T. Hite Toth § Love 1x Not onely 2 concorpor- 
ating with Jews, as the Gentile Churches did. E 

+Concorporartion. Obs. [ad. L. concorpora- 


* té6n-em (Tertullian), n. of action £ coucorporare: 


see prec.] Union in one body or mass. 

3603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 675 These trees .. will 
admit no concorporation with others. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul ui, iii. 1 xxvi. 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 83 
‘To express .. their combination and concorporation among 
themselves, " , 

Concorpo'real, a. [f. Con + Conroreat: cf. 
concorporal.] = ConconrornaL, Having, or be- 
longing to, the same body. 

1872 Loyson tr. Hyacinthe's Cath, Refarin 20g The na. 
tions are more than consolidated, they, are concorporcal 
because they are partakers of ‘one promise’ and of ‘one 
divine life’, eat ne eee ee : 

+Concorrw'pt, v. Olds. rare—1, [see Con-.] 
trans. To corrupt together.or at the same time, 

. 3636 Syivester Tobacco Battercd 4 His foule Contagion 
con-corrupted All His fellow-Creatures,. 1656 JEanes A/zxt. 
Schol, Div. 3x Neither can it be concorrupted upon cor- 
ruption of it’s compound, as all other formes are: * c a 

or- 


+Concorru'ption, Obs.- [see prec.] 
ruption in company (vith some other). ~ 


CONCOURSE. 


., 1656 Jeanes M¢xt. Schol. Div, 31 [They] cannot cease to 
be in a way either of corruption or concorruption. /béd. 44 
All proper corruption, and concorruption is wrought by 
contraries : & therefore heavenly bodies are incorruptible. 

Concourse (kg'nkoois, kp'n-). Also 4-5 -cours, 
-eurs, 6-7 -curse. [ME. concours, a. OF. con- 
cours, concoers (=It. concorso):—L. concurs-ttat 
(4th decl.) running together, f. ppl. stem of L. 
concurréve; see Concur. The forms cozczzrs in 
Wyclif and concurse in 16-17th ¢, were prob. 
formed directly from the L., or assimilated thereto. 
Formerly accented cozcozvse; still so in Milton; 
cf, discourse, recotrse.] 

1. The running or flocking together of people ; 
the condition or state of being so gathered together. 
+ To have concourse: to resort in crowds Zo, 2x10. 

1382 Wycur Acts xxiv. 12 Makinge concurs [1388 con- 

. cours], or rennyng to gidere, of the gumpany of peple. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng, vu. (1520) 8x b/2 There was so myghty 
concours of people. xgss EDEN Decades 1. ix. 45 They haue 
religious concourse to these caues, as wee are accustomed 
to goo on Pylgramageto Rome. 1558 App. PARKER Corr. 
5x Lhat I be not entangled now of new with the con- 
curse of the world, x1g96 Bett Surv. Popery i. wv. Vv. 131 
Learned men of all nations had concourse unto him. 
1601 R. Jounson Kingd. §& Commew. (1603) 133 Riga, a 
citty of great concourse. x6rx Bipte Prov. 1. 2x Shee 
crieth in the chiefe place of concourse. 1642 Jer. TAYLOR 
Epise. (1647) 380 Then was a concurse of all Nations to the 
Chistian Uyraxes. 1748 Butier Sev. Wks. 1874 11. 307 
Neglected, in the hurry and concourse around them, 178 
Gibson Decl. & #. II. 20x The main body is..increased by 
the accidental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. 

+b. Hostile encounter or onset. Ods. 

1587 Paynew Barclay's Fugurth 77 The other Numidyens 
at the first brunt, concourse or assaut wer put to flyght. 
1600 Hottann Livy vu. xxvi. 267 Between the formost, 
whose concurse had raised others, there was a sharpe con- 
flict, 1667 Mitton P. Z. xt. 641 Concours in Arms, fierce 
Faces threatning Warr. 

2, An assemblage of people ; a crowd, throng. 

¢1440 Geste Rom, xxxix. 157 (Harl. MS.) Per was in the 
same cite a concurs of peple, by cause of a gret feyr. 494 
Fanyan I. exxxii. (R.), For this myracle great concourse of 
people yerely.. commith with great deuocion. 1616 BuL- 
LoKAR, Concourse, a great assembly. 1636 Hratey Cebes 
106 A gate, about the which was a great concourse of people 
drawne, 1791 CowrEr Odyss, u. 16 The whole admirin 
concourse gazed on him, 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. ib 
1t1, Ixxiii. 598 Conventions..are not casual concourses, but 
consist of persons duly elected. 

3. The running, flowing together, or meeting of 
things (material or immaterial) ; confluence. 

Fortuitous concourse of atoms: a phrase applied after 
Cicero (cf. NV. D. 1. xxiv. 66 ‘concursus fortuitus’) to the 
action whereby according to the atomic theory of Leucippus 
and Democritus the universe came into being. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xt. v. (1495) 413 Some 
byholde concourse and metynge of dewes, 1570 Dre Afath. 
Pref. 23 Of the .. concurse, diverse collation, and Applica- 
tion of these Harmonies. 1604 T. Wricur Passions 1. ix. 34 
The Passions principally reside in the hearte, as wee per- 
ceyve by the concourse of humours thereunto. x677 Hare 
Prim. Orig, Man. i, 26 The coalition of the good frame 
of the Universe was not the product of chance, or fortuitous 

-concourse of particles of matter. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. 
fi, 42 The fortuitous concourse of Atoms, 1864 Bowen 
Logie xii. (1870) 384 The mere fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
in the lapse ofa past eternity. 

‘+b. Conjunction: esp. in Astrol, 

1378 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 334 Pestilent 
concourses of the heavenly lights. zg8§ Greene Aol. 
Astron. Wks, 1882 V. 23 Of the concurse of Venus and 
Mars, 1633 Getripranp in T. James Voy. sign, R, We 
haue the Concurse of quicke pac’d inferiour Planets, with 
superiour slow ones, f 3 

+c. Conjunction of times or circumstances. Ods. 

1642 Jer; Taytor £pisc, (1647) 2x By the concurse of 
story, place, and time, Diotrephes was the Man S. Iohn 
cheifly pointed at. 1667 Bovte Orig. Formes §& Qual., 
By a lucky concourse of other circumstances. @1797 H. 
Watrore Ment, Geo. IL (1845) IL. i. 32 It once more fell 
into our hands by a concourse of ridiculous circumstances. 


4, An assemblage of things brought together. 

@1628 Preston Breastpl. Faith (1630) 113 In Christ, 
there is..a concourse, a heape of all spirituall joy and 
comfort, 1668 CuLPerrer & Cour Barthol. Anat. } Vv. 9 
Made_up of a Concourse of Fibres, Ligaments and very 
smal Nerves. x67x Mirron P. R. w. 404 Under some 
concourse of shades Whose branching arms thick intertwind, 
etc. x855 H. Reep Lect. Hug. Lit. i. (1878) 29 It isa 
bewildering thing to stand in the midst of a vast concourse 
of books. : . . 

+5. The meeting or junction of lines, surfaces, 
or bodies. ? Ods. 


1570 Binuncstey Euclid uu. Def. xxv. 320 The concurse 
of the said triangles will bein twelue pointes. rg7x Dicces 
Pautont, 1, v. Cij, The concourse or meeting of those twa 
right lines that contayne the angle. x603 Timme Quersit. 
ut, 185 When the vessells by concourse are so joyned 
together that one taketh in the mouth of the other. “668 
Cuvrerrer & Coie Barthal. Anat. 1, vi. 11 The Concourse 
or Anastomosis of the Veins. x69: Ray Creation u. (1704) 
292 The point of concourse of the Rays. 1738 Med. Ess. § 

dserv. (ed. 2) LV. 259 The Candle A is the small luminous 
object, B Cde the Eye and @ the.point of Concourse. 

+b. edlipz. Point or place of meeting ; junction. 
157x Diccrs Pautom.- (1591) 9 Fixe one foote of your 
compasse vpon the concourse or meeting of those two right 
lines,, 1621 Burton Anat Mel. 1. i. u. iv, The Middle 
ventricle, is a common concourse, and cavity of them both. 
«1727 Newton (J.), The drop will begin to move towards 
the concourse of the glasses, 28xx J, Woop Oftics vii, 148 
A screen placed at the concourse of the refracted rays, 
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+6. Concurrence in action or causation, co- 
operation ; combined action. Oéds. 

1635 Swan Sfec. JM. iv. § 2 (1643) 62 When there is a 
naturall concourse of causes to effect it. 1682 ScarLeTT 
Lxchanges 316 Then the Possessor [of a Bill] must enter 
with him who paid him in part, into a concourse between 
themselves, and both demand [the sum]Jof the others. 1685 
Boyie Eng. Notion Nat. 79 An Individual Body. .needs the 
Assistance, or Concourse, of other Bodies, to perform divers 
of its Operations. 1794 Suttivan View Nat, I. 108 That 
this heat may burst into actual flame, the concourse of open 
air is absolutely requisite. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Afe- 
taph, II. xxi. 42 That their [mind’s and body’s] mutual 
intercourse can, therefore, only be supernaturally main- 
tained by the concourse of the Deity. . 

+b. esp. in Zheol. used of the divine concur- 
rence in human action. Ods. 

@1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 145 Gods concourse working 
this or that. «1680 J. Corser F7ce Actions 1. vi. (1683) § 
There is a concurse of God, as the Universal Cause, to 
every Act. /éid., How the Divine concurse is yielded to 
sinful actions, shall be explained in its proper place. 18.. 
LEE Thesaurus Theol. 111. 315 The general Concourse of 
His Providence, 

@, Se. Law. Legal concurrence, esd. of an officer 


whose consent is necessary to a legal process. 

1626 in Sir J. Balfour Anz. Scot, (1824-5) II. 15x That 
you acquant the Lordes of Sessione and our aduocatts, as 
you shall haue occasione, and desyre ther concursse 

eirwnto. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Alin. Bk. (1855) 
g2 To tak the advyse and requyer the concurs and_assist- 
ance of the Committie of War. 1752 J. Lournian Fovw: of 
Process (ed. 2) 33, C. D. you are indicted and accused, at 
the Instance of A. &. with Concourse of D. #. his Majesty’s 
Advocate..of the Crimes after mentioned. 

+7. Course, process (of time). Ods. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 4360 She [Fortune] can writhe hir heed 
awey, This is the concours of hir pley. 1654 Eart Monn. 
tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs Flanders 13 In concourse of time 
it was discovered that, etc. 1657— tr. Paruta’s Pol. Disc.119 
After the concourse of many years it was carried by Cyrus. 

+Conco'venanter. A fellow-covenanter. 

1662 Honses Cousid. (1680) 7 That all nations which 
should hear what you and your Concovenanters were doing 
in England, might detest you. 

+Concrea'se, v. Obs. [ad. L. concrésc-éve to 
grow together, after zzcvease and other early com- 
pounds immediately from OF.] iztr. To grow 
together, coagulate; =COoNcRETE v. 

1578 Banister Azst. Afan 1x. 112 [It] doth white, and 
concrease, till it [marrow] become a substaunce. 1666 G. 
Harvey Morb. Angi, xiv. 158 The crumbs of blood, that 
usually concrease out of the extravasated humours. 

+Concreate, 2. Obs. fad. L. concreat-us 
(Vulg.), f. con- together+credfus created.] Created 
together ; coeval in creation. (Cf. ConnatTE.) 

1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles II. 1v. 51 This Divine Law..was 
concreate and connatural as to Adam. 1668 Howr Bless. 
Righteous (1825) 41 Man was madeat first with a concreate 
Similitude to God, 

Concreate (kg:nkrz,2i-t), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L. concreat-, ppl. stem of concredre: see prec. 
and -ATE 8, (F. has concréer ‘to engender’.)] 
trans. To create together. (Mostly in fa. pple.) 

1625 Git Sacr. Philos. 1. 96 When water, the first matier 
of all things, was created. . with that water. .was concreated 
all manner of formes. 1682 H. More Annot, Glanvill’s 
Lux O.20 To create a Soul, is to concreate the qualities 
or properties of it. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 629 That the 
vital essential Stamina of every Plant and Animal were 
really concreated with the Universe. 858 Busunett Vat, 
§ (Supernat, iv. (1864) 112 We get all the furniture of our 
mind. .save what we have as it were concreated in us, 

Hence Concrea‘ted A#/. a. 

x627-77 Fecrnam Resolves u. iii, 163 This, as the con- 
created Rule with Man..the Apostle calls the Royal Law. 
@171r Ken Hyimnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IIL. zor On their 
con-created Harps to play. 1876 J.G. Pitxincron Confess. 
St, August. 391 Concreated matter. : 

+Concrea‘tion, Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
CoNncREATE uv. ; see -ION.] Creation together (with 
something else). 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. 7. White's Peripatet. Inst. 316 The 
notion of Creation, or rather ofcon-creation, Jbzd. 383 The 
concreation of a Soul, which belong'd to Gad alone. 

+ Concrea‘tive, a. Obs. rare. [f. ConcrEATE 
U.+-IVE: cf. creative.] Of concreate character. 

x687 Jeanes in Taylor's Whs. (1839) I. 37 Those desires 
which are purely natural and concreative. ; 

+Concreia‘tor. Obs. rare. A joint creator. 

1631 Donne Sernz. xl. 393 He is Lord with the Father, 
as he was Concreator, his Collegue in the Creation. 

+Concrea‘ture. Obs. rare. Fellow creature. 

1651 Relig. Wotton, (1685) 689 The Pope greatly favour'd 
him as his Concreature. 

+ Concrete, v. Obs. vare—1. [ad. L. concred- 
éve: seenext.] ¢vanzs. To entrust ; = ConoREDIT v. 

1643 Sir Hugh Choliuley’s Revolt 4 (D.). To defraud 
the trust concreded to him-by the Parliament. : 

+Coneredit, of/. a. Sc. Obs, fad. L. con- 
crédtt-2ts, pa. pple..: see next.] Entrusted. 

1584 J. Metviite Lezé, in Diary (1842) 214 Preatching the 
Word of God, the dispensation wharof is concredit unto 


yow. 7637/50 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 194 Not guiltie of the - 


blood of the soulls of their people concredit to them, 

+ Concre‘dit, v. Obs. Also 7 Sc. concrydit. 
[f. L. coucredit-, ppl. stem of coneredére to entrust, 
f. con- together + cradére to trust: cf, Creprt v.] 


1;.évans. To entrust, confide, commit (¢o a person, . 


énio his hands, etc.) ; to give into his charge. - 


CONCRETE. 


1593 Bowes Let. to Burghley 6 Sept. in Tytler Hise. 
Scot. (2864) LV. 204 zote, Whatsoever shall be concredited to 
his trust and secrecy. 1642 ‘Smectymnuus’ Vind. Ausw, 
ii, 46 Into whose hands hee hath concredited the worke. 
1676 W. Row Contnz, Blair's Antobiog. x. (1848) 183 He told 
them that he would concreditt himself to them. "1689 tr. 
Buchanan's De Fure Regni 13 It was better that their 
liberty should be concredited to Laws than to Kings. 

b. Const. (a thing) zzth (a person). rare. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 60 Dare you not concredit 
the Militia, with those to whom you may betrust your 
heart? x97z Let. to Bd. Rochester 2 (T.) Ecclesia com- 
mendate. is that church, which is..concredited with some 
ecclesiastical person, in the nature of a trustee. 

c. (a person, etc.) zzth (a thing). rave. 

r6s5 Gurnaut Chr, 72 Amt u. 50 They were concredited 
with that heavenly treasure. 

2. To accredit, authenticate, prove trustworthy. 

1659 Rusuw. Hisé. Coll. I. Pref., Where I make mention of 
any Letters or Passages ..I first well weighed the same.. 
and found many of them concredited before I inserted them. 

Hence Conere-dited p/. a. entrusted. 

180z Patey Nat. Theol. xxvi. (1819) 470 An inequality of 
concredited talents. 

Concremation (kgnkréméi-fon). vave. [ad. L. 
coucremation-ent, n. of action f. concremare to burn 
up, consume, f. cov- altogether + cremdre to burn. 
In sense 1, cov- is taken in the sense ‘ together ’.] 

1. Burning together ; sfec. the burning alive of a 
widow on the funeral pyre with her dead husband. 

1730-6 in Barry (folio). 1753 Jounson, Concremation, 
the act of burning many things together. 1841 ELpHINsTONE 
fist. Iud. 1. 359 The mode of concremation is various: in 
Bengal, the living and dead bodies are stretched on a pile. 
1867 F. Hatt in $rul. Asiatic Soc. New Ser. mi, 184 He 
intended, no less than the self-cremation of males, the con- 
cremation of females. 

2. Burning to ashes, consumption by fire. 

1860 Gen. P. Tuomson Audi Alt, III. exxxiv. 103 Not.. 
that it is equal to burning the Anti-Padobaptist ; but..the 
same in kind, only. .to the pains of concremation, 1888 H.C. 
Lea Hist. Juguisit. 1. 308 Publicly scourged and banished 
by the abbot in spite of a popular demand for concremation. 

Concrement,. [ad. L. concrément-um a grow- 
ing together, f. cozcré- root of concrése-ére to grow 
together, CoNcREASE: sce -MENT.] A growing 
together ; growth by assimilation ; a concretion. 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Concrement, an increase or grow- 
ing together. 1677 Hare Prive. Orig, Blan. 1. tii, 77 A 
creation or concrement of those very Bodies which I suppose 
to be mixed, 1885 Dotiry Bacteria 172 The stony concre- 
ments which are found..in the apices of the lungs of old 
people. 

Concere’sce (kgnkre's), v.  [ad. L. concrésc-ére 
to grow together: cf. ConcrEase.] To grow to- 
gether, coalesce: cf. next, sense 2. 


Concrescence (kfnkre'séns). fad. L. con- 
créscentia,n. of quality f. coieréscent-ent, f, cor- 
together + cvéscéve to grow: see -ENCE.] 

+1. Growth by assimilation. Oés. 

16%4 Rareicn Hist. World 1. 11 How any other substance 
should thence take concrescence, it hath not been taught. 

b. Biol. Coalescence or growing together of 
cells, organs, etc.; the coalescence of two indi- 
vidual organisms of low type in generation. 

1878 BELL Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat, 17 The Concrescence 
of a number of separate cells. did. 87 In the Gregarine 
-- multiplication commences by the concrescence of two 
individuals. 1888 Athenzum 18 Aug. 228/2 Congenital 
cohesion—concrescence as Van Tieghem calls it. 

2. concer. A concretion. ? Obs. 

1610 Heaey Si, Aug. Citie of God 152 It rained..stones 
(not concrescences that might be called haile, but direct 
stones). 1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. § 197 The stony con- 
crescences. .called Stalactites. 

[mod. f. L. 


Concrescible (kgnkre'sib’l), a. 
concréscére ; see above and -BLE: also in mod.F.] 
a. Capable of solidifying or congealing. b. 
Capable of growing together. 

xgoo Cone in Phil. Trans. XXVIIT. 31 Of a viscid and 
conerescible Nature. 1804 tr. Fourcroy’s Chem. Knowl. 
(Webster 1828), A genuine, fixed, concrescible oil. 

Concre’scive, @. vave—°. [non-etymological 
f. L. conerescére (see above) + -IvE: suggested by 
aggress-tve, etc.] ‘Growing together, or into 
union ; uniting’ (Webster 1864). 

+Conere'ssion. Oss. A non-etymological 
formation from L. concréscére, for CONCRETION. 

x614. Sco. Vetzs (1876) 2x As in the aire concressions we 


perceiue. 1658 R. Franck North. Mem, (2821) 263 [They] 
would coagulate into a concression. 


Concre‘table, «. rare. ? Obs. [f. ConorztE 
v.+-ABLE,.] That may be concreted, coagulable. 


1755 Fremine in Phil. Trans, XLIX. 256 The liquor 
amnii is concretable by heat, like the white of an egg. 


Concrete (kenkrit), a. and sd. Also 6 -creete. 
[ad. L, coucrét-zs, pa. pple. of concréscére to grow 
together: see ConorEscence. Cf. F. coucret, -2¢e, 
r6th c. -et#e. The stress has long been variable ; 
coucre'te, the original mode, was given by Walker, 
and is used in verse by Lowell; co‘szcrece was used 


. by Chapman in 1611, and recognized by Johnson: 


the latter appears to be now the more frequent in 
the adj., and is universal in the sb. B. 3. : 


” The frequent antithesis of concrete and discrete, appears 
to be influenced by a notion that the word represents L, 
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CONCRETE: 


_concrets, he pple. of concernére, inthe same way as 
discrete is derived from L, discernére, discrétzus.] 

A. adj, (The earliest instances appear to be 
participial.) 
+1. United or connected by growth; grown 


together. Ods. Pe 

249: Rurcey Cong. Alch. in Ashm, (1652) 112 For all the 
parts. .be Coessentiall and concrete. 1650 Buwer Anthro- 
pomet. x. (2653) 170 Men, that have monstrous Mouths, 

“and some with concreate lips. 7 . 
+b. Continuous. In Acoustics applied to a sound 
or movement of the voice sliding continuously up 

or down ; distinguished from azscrefe movement. 

r6gx W. G. tr. Cowel’s Inst. 60 The second manner of 
gaining, which. .is a discreet or distinct increase, or secretly 
a Concrete or continued. ‘Whatsoever is born orcomes from 
any sort of animalls under our Subiection or power are ab- 

solutely gained unto us. ; 

2. Made up or compounded of various elements 
or ingredients ; composite, compound. ? Oés. 

1536 Latimer 2nd Sern. bef. Convoc.1. 40 A thing con- 
crete, heaped up and made of all kinds of mischief. x850 
W. Irvine Goldsmith y. 81 This concrete young gentleman, 
compounded of the pawn-broker, the pettifogger, and the 
West Indian heir. : . ; . 

3. Formed by union or cohesion of particles into 
a mass; congealed, coagulated, solidified; solid 
(as opposed to fluid). ta. as pple.; b. as adj. 

@. 1533 Eryor Cast. Helthew. (R.), Those same vapours. . 
be concrete or gathered into humour superfluous. 1567 
Maret Gm. Forest Pref., Of the seconde sort is the 
Pumelse, concrete of froth. x69: Ray Creation (1714) 323 
Before ihwas concrete into a stone. 

b. r60g Tinme Quersit. 1. xiii, 58 In all metalls and con- 
crete bodies. c16xx CuapMAn /éiad x1, (R,), Even to the 
concrete bloud That makes the liver. xgxz tr. Pomet’s 
Hist, Drugs 1. 216 Scammony is a conerete resinous Juice. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, 1. 74 One portion appears fluid 
and the other concrete. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 51/2 
Formed of blood scarcely concrete. 1854 Hooxer Himmad. 
Grats, 1. i, 16 The seeds too, yield 2 concrete oil. 

4, Applied by the early logicians and gram- 

marians toa quality viewed (as it is actually found) 
coucreted or adherent to a substance, and so to 
the word expressing a quality so considered, viz. 
the ndiectives in contradistinction to the quality as 
mentally abstracted or withdrawn from substance 
and expressed by an adstrac/ noun; thus wézte 
(paper, hat, horse) is the concrete quality or quality 
in the concrete, whzfeness, the abstract quality or 
quality in the abstract ; sever (men, days, etc.) is 
a concrete number, as opposed to the number 7 in 
the abstract. 
_ Afterwards concrete was extended also to substantives 
involving attributes, as fool, sage, hero, and has finally 
been applied by some grammarians to all substantives not 
abstract, ie. all those denoting ‘things’ as distinguished 
from qualities, states, and actions. The logical and gram- 
matical uses have thus tended to fall asunder and even to 
become contradictory ; some writers on Logic therefore dis. 
use the term conevete entirely: see quot. 1887. In this 
Dictionary, coner. is pioexed to those senses in which sub- 
stantives originally abstract come to be used as names of 
‘things’; e.g. crossing vbl. sb., i.e. abstract n. of action, 
concr. @ crossing in a street, on a railway, etc. 

From an éarly period used as a quasi-sd., a@ concrete (sc. 
term). 

[xg8x J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 118b, Turnyng 
awry, that is to say: From the Concreto to the Abstractum 
(to use here the termes of Sophistry).} 

@1g28 Skeiton Bouge of Courte (R.), A false abstracte 
cometh from a false concrete. x394 BLunpevin Exerc. 1. 
xvi. (ed. 7) 4x Understand, that of numbers some are said 
to be abstract, and some concrete. 
fTon, 117 To expresse them by A dstracts from the Concret of 
their qualitie. .As Maiestie, Highnes, Grace. 1657 J. Suit 
Myst. Rhet. A viij b, The concrete signifies the same form 
with those qualitics which adhere to the subject: The 
concrete is the Adjective, 1690 Locke Hum. Und, viii. 
§ x Our Simple ideas have all Abstract, as weli as Concrete 
Names: the one whereof is (to speak the language of 
grammarians) a ‘substantive’, the other an ‘adjective’; as 
whiteness, white. 1725 Watrs Logie 1. iv. § 5 Concrete 
terms, while they express the quality, doalso either express, 
or imply, or refer to some subject to which it belongs. But 
these are not always noun adjcctives..a fool, a knave, a 
philosopher, and many other concretes are substantives, 
1846 Mit Logie t ii, § 4 A concrete name is a name which 
stands for a thing; an abstract name is a name which 
stands for an attribute ofa thing. x85: Manset Proleg. 
Log.:v. (x860) 144. 2864 Bowen Logie iv. (1870) 88 The 
peculiar or proper appellation of a lower Concept or indi. 
vidual is called its concrete name. 1876 Mason Zug, 
Gram. § 35 Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the con- 
crete sense... Thus nobility frequently means the whole 
body of persons of noble birth. ata Favois Llem, Logie 
(1880) 2x The reader should carefully observe that adjec- 
tives are concrete, not abstract. x887 Fowxrer Deduct. 
Logic 1. i, (ed. 9) 15 Nothing has been said above of the 
common distinction between abstract and conerete terms .. 
I have availed myself of the expression ‘abstract term’, 
but avoided, as too wide to be of practical service, the con- 
trasted expression ‘concrete term’. Concrete terms include 
what I have called attributives, as well as singular, collec 
tive, and common terms. . ‘ : 

_ 5. Hence, generally, Combined with, or embodied 
in matter, actual practice, or a particular example ; 
existing in 2 material form or as an actual reality, 
or pertaining to that which so exists. Opposed to 
abstract, (The ordinary current sense.) ay 

Absolutely, tie coxcrete, that which is concrete; iz the 

concrete, in the sphere of concrete reality, concretely. 
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[1648 Mitton Texure Kings Wks, 1738 I. 314 These 
Apostles, whenever they give this Precept,‘ express it in 
terms not concrete, but abstract, as Logicians are wont to, 
speak,] 1656 Honses Liberty, Necess., & Ch. (x84x) 135 
This; .is a metaphysical entity abstracted from the matter, 
which is better than non-entity.. But in the concrete it is 
far otherwise. x710 Berketey Princ. Hum. Knowl. § 97 
Time, place, and motion, taken in particular or concrete. 
3789 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 114 It is with man in the 
concrete ;—it is with common .. human actions, you are to 
be concerned. 1837 Cartyte Fy. Rev. III, 1. i, But, 
quitting these somewhat abstract considerations, let His- 
tory note the concrete reality which the streets of Paris 
exhibit. 1848 Lowett /able for Critics, ‘At slavery in 
the abstract my whole soul rebels, I am as strongly opposed 
to 't as any one else.” ‘Ay, no doubt, but whenever I’ve 
happened to meet With a wrong or a crime, it is always 
concrete.” 1876 M. Arxotp Lit. & Dogma 234 note, The 
most concrete and unmetaphysical of Janguages.. x880 W. 
Wattace Efpicureanism 172 Their idea of this original 
matter was concrete and sensuous, 

6. Made of concrete. [atér7b. of B. 3.] 

B. sé. 

1. quasi-sb. A concrete, the concrete: see A. 4, 5. 

rg28-r72g (see A. 4}. 1697 J. Senyeant Solid Philos. 9: 
Entity is often us'd as a Concrete for the Thingit self. 1830 
Macautay £ss., Bunyan, Bunyan is almost the only writer 
who ever gave to the abstract the interest of the concrete. 

2. ge. A concrete or concreted mass, a concre- 
tion, compound ; a concrete substance. Also /ig. 
(Oés. in lit. sense, exc. as in next.) 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. J. White's Peripatet. Inst. 36x The 
sun ts aconcrete of combustible matter. 1657 G. STARKEY 
Helmont's Vind, Ep. to Rdr., The specifick excellency that 
is in any concrete of the whole vegetable sally 1706 
Putuuirs (ed. Kersey) s. v., Antimony is a Natural Concrete, 
or a Mix’d Body compounded in the Howels of the Earth; 
and Soap isa Factitious Concrete, or a Body mix’d together 
by Art. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg: Observ. 9 Thus an un- 
organized concrete becomes a living tumour. a1831 A. 
Knox Rem. (1844) I. 63 That..concrete of truth and 
error, of greatness and meanness..the Roman Catholic 
Church. vs Paes 

8. spec. A composition of stone chippings, sand, 
gravel, pebbles, etc., formed into a mass with 
cement ; used for building under water, for founda- 
tions, pavements, walls, etc. Often atirib. Also 
in comb. as concrete-press, a machine for com- 
pressing concrete into blocks, 

1834 Lond. Archit. Mag. 1. 35 Making an artificial 
foundation of concrete (which has Jately been done in many 

faces), 2836 G. Gopwin in Trans. /nst. Brit. Archit, 12 
The generic term concrete..perhaps, can only date from 
that period when its use became general and frequent, 
protabt not longer than 15 or 20 years ago, 1858 GLENNY 
Gard. Every-day Bk, 25]1 Paving with brick, tile, stone, 
or concrete. atfr. 1881 Darwin Form. Veg. Afould 181 
The junction of the concrete floor with the walls. 

Concrete (kgnkr7‘t), v. Also 7 concreate. 
[f. Conorete a, and L. concrét- ppl. stem of con- 
crescére to grow together; see CoNCRESCENCE, 
With the spelling concreate cf. F. concréer (ad. L. 
concredre) used in a kindred sense.] 

1. trans, To form by cohesion or coalescence of 
particles, to form into a mass; to render solid, 
congeal, coagulate, clot. (Mostly in Aasszve.) 

2635 Swan Spec. MM. vi. (1643) 296 The Hard [Bitumen] is 
more strongly concreted then the other, 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ef. (1650) 37 The common opinion hath 
been .. that Crystail is nothing else, but Ice or Snow con- 
created, 19759 tr. Duhamel’s Husb. 1. xv. (1762) 77 The juices 
of the plants are concreted upon thesurface. 1784 Twamtey 
Dairying 33 Runnet .. must have sufficient Time to work, 
concrete, or congeal the Curd into a solid Mass, 1875 
Lyett Princ. Geol. 11. 111. xlvit. 556 Ochreous sand, con- 
creted and hardened into a kind of stone. , 

+b. To unite, combine (attributes, sensations, 
etc.). . 
17to Berketuy Princ. Hunt. Knowl. § 99 Those sensae 
tions combined, blended, or (if one may so speak) concreted 
together. x7sr Harris Hermes in. iv. 366 note, To con- 
template colour conereted with figure, two attributes which’ 
the eye can never view, but associated. x82z9 Jas. Mine 
Anal, Hum. Mind (1869) 1. viii. 263 In which the ideas of 
synchronous sensations are so concreted by constant con- 
junction as to appear.. only one. J4id. 1. 266 The odour, 
and colour, and soon, of the rose, concreted irito one idea.. 

2. intr. To run into a mass, form a concretion ; 
to become solid, harden, congeal, ‘ set’, clot. 

1677 Hate Prin. Orig. Man, mt vii. 286 The Story of 
theE ‘gyptian Mice which concrete after the recess of Nilus, 
x728 Nicuouts in Phil. Trans, XXXV. 406 The arsenicat 
Sulphur concretes into yellow Cubes. 1820 Farapay Ex, 
Res. xiii. 38 When condensed again..it concretes in the 
upper part of the tube. . rye 

. To grow together, combine wth. 

1853 J. W. Ginss Philol, Stidies (1857) 56 Primary adjec 
tives. concreting, as it were, with the substantive, : 

3. zvans. To render concrete. varze- | 

1654 WitLock Zootoutia 389 When ‘by incorrigiblenesse 
Sins be concreted into Sinners, and cn al 
one. 1846 Hawtuorne Afosses, Intell. Office u.v. 86 Without 
being concretedintoanearthly deed. 1888 F, H. Sropparp 


in Andover Rev, Oct., Concreting God into actual form of © 


man. 2 cart 
A. concrete. [f. the sb. 3.] a. trans. To treat with 
concrete. b. zzér. To use of apply concrete in 
building. od peal 

1875 Building News 2 Apr. 390/2 (article) Conhereting. 
1882 Daily News 15 i be 6/5 To concrete the foundations. 
3885 Du Cane Punishin. §& Prevent. Crime x80 Pile- 
driving and concreting for the foundations. 
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CONCRETION. 


Conereted (kgnkr?téd), po/. a. - [f. ConorEre 
ee : a ek, ied 

1, Solidified, congealed,.coagulated, etc. :‘ see vb. 
, 1634 Howtann Piiny Il.-271 smarg. note, The concreted 
juice. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ef. 1. v.9x In many 
concreted plants some parts remaine unpetrified. 1732 
Arsutunot Rules of Dict 420 A small drop of concreted 
Blood may grow to be a stone. 1876 Pace 4dv. Text-bh. 
Geol, xx. 422 Concreted nitrate of soda. - 

2. =COoNCRETE a. 5. rare. 

1875 Wuitney Life Lang. xiv. 298 We apprehend only 
the concreted qualities and acts of objects. 

8. (kpnkritéd) [f£ Cononerz sb. 3 + -ED2] 
Covered or treated with concrete, ; 

31883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 7312/2 The lake will become a 
concreted basin. : : 

Concretely (sce the adj.), adv. [£ Concrere 
@+-LY 2] In a con¢rete form, manner, or sense; 
as presented in actual facts or cases. 

1654 Warren Unbelievers 155, 1. Abstractly.: And 2. Con- 
cretely. 1864 J. H. Newman Afol. 380, I am not speaking of 
right reason, but of reason as it acts in fact and concretely 
in fallen man. 1880 Muirneap Ulpian v. § 3 note, The 
word might be employed either abstractly, concretely, or 
relatively. 1880 W. Wattace £picureanisnt 96 The popular 
conception of matter takes things too concretely, and with 
too little analysis. 5 

Concreteness (see the adj.). [fas prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being concrete. 

1730-6 Bawey (folio), Concrefeness, a being grown to- 
gether, etc. 1785 in Jonnson. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 
331 This concreteness of style. 1882 Expositor Aug. 142 
The intense concreteness of the image. 


Concreter, -or (kgnkrZtex). [f. ConorErE v. 
+-ER1, -on.] One who or that which concretes: 
Spee. & in Sugar-boiling, an apparatus for concen- 
trating syrup by heat; b. a builder or worker with 
concrete, 

1869 Sugar Cane I. 124 With a large size Concretor..their 


podacien was 15,000 lbs. of sugar per 12 hours. 1874 in 
nicut Dict. ALech., Concreter. 

Co'ncreting, 20/. sd. Building with, or appli- 
cation of, concrete. 

1875-85. [See Concrete 2. 4}. 

Concreting (kgnkr?tin), afl. a. [f. ConcreTE * 
% +-ING1,] ‘That concretes or causes concretion. 

31862 Dana Man. Geol. 550 Carbonate of lime is usually 
the concreting element. . aoe 

Concretion (kgnkr7fen). [a. F. concrétion 
(16th c. in Littré). or ad. (its prototype) L. con- 
crétion-en, n. of action f, comcréscdve to grow to- 
gether: see Conorete.] 

1. The action or process of growing together or 
of uniting in one mass; concrescence, coalescence. 
1603 Hottaxn Plutarch's Mor. 672 An egge hath the 
generation and concretion within the bodie one yof a living 
creature. 1662 Srivuincre. Orig. Sacr. um. il. § 14 The 
concretion of bodyes by the concourse of these Atoms. 1677 
Hare Prim, Orig. Alan. wi. vii. 288 Upon great Mutations 
of the World perfect Creatures were first ingendred of Con- 
cretion. x80z Prayrain /dlustr. Hutton. Th, 246 These 
two substances were perfectly soft ., at the moment of their 
concretion. 2829 Jas, Mitt Anal. Hum, Mind (869) q. 
264 Have we not the idea of a wood, or a forest? .. These 
are instances of the concretion of synchronous ideas. 1830 
Linptey Wat. Syst, Bot. 130 A cohesion, of the styles, by 
which their tendency to concretion may be recognised. 

+b. Formation of morbid concretions (see sense 

6) in an animal body. Qés. 

xgqx R. Coptanp Galyen's Terap.(They]do crud & make 
concrecyon in y* partyes of the bulke or ocsophage. - 2762 
Brit. Mag. 11.537 Such obstinate concretion and obstruction 
+.as bring on gout, ‘ Por 

2. Congelation or coagulation of aliquid. 

x61z WoopaLt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Concretion is 
divaporation of humidity in fluid things, by gentle decoction 
on fire, 1656 Buounr Glossogr., Concretion, a congealment. 
1794 Sutuvan View Nat. I. 275 Fluids capable of concre- 
tion. x836 Topp Cycl, Anat, I, 419/: The-blood’s speedy 
concretion in debility. 5 : x 

+3., Union or connexion. with. something .ma- 
terial or actual. Ods. ; . 
+ 2608 Timms Quersit. t. xvii. 93 It is..freed from all mortal 
concretion. x649 Jer. Tavtor Gi. Exemp. xv. § 18 If we 
consider good life in union and concretion with particular 
-.actions of piety. @16g2 J. Satu Sed, Disc. vt. viii. (2821) 
26x The soul. .because of her concretion with this mortal 
body.: 174x MiopLeton Cicero I. xi. 613 Clear from all 
mortal concretion. 

+ 4: State-or degree of concrescence. Obs. 

1606 Br. J. Kine Ser: (Sept.) x4 Of a strange composition 
and concretion, 2635 SwanS/ec. AT. v. § 2 (1643) 123 Other 
starres might also attain to the like luminous concretion. 
1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 31 Diminished in its 
hardness and concretion. z ee : 
.5, quasi-coner, A concrete mass of (anything). ’ 

1626 Bacon Sylva (x63) § 568 Some plants. .being supposed 
to grow of some Coneretion of Slime fromthe Water. 1697 
Porter Antig. Greece 1. xx. (1715) 373 Salt is a Concretion 
of Sea Water. 1796 Morse dance Geog. I. 651 A concre- 
tion of marine shells, 1886 H. B. Wneatiey in Antiguary, 
Feb. 58/2 ‘The pearl is a mere concretion of the carbonate of 
lime forming the shell. = . ae ata 
Jig. 1634 Jacnson Creed vit. Wks. VI. 223 That.concre- 
tion of ceremonial matters.. 1677 Hae Prin. Orig. Man. 
1. x. 235 The whole concretion of the City. of Gloucester 
consists partly of, the ancient Borough, partly of accessions, 
: 8. concr..A solid’ mass formed by. aggregation 
and cohesion: of particles ; a lump, ‘nodule, clot: 
esp. &, Path. ‘2 hard morbid formation ‘in the 


CONCRETIONAL: 


body, a calculus, stone; b. Geol. a mass formed 
by aggregation of solid particles, usually around a 
nucleus; characteristic of certain rocks (cf. Con- 
CRETIONARY), : 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 137 Conceiving the 
stones .. to be a Minerall concretion. 668 Witkins Real 
Char, 1. iii. 6x Stones..to which earthy concretions may be 
annexed by way of affinity, 1702 J. Purceiy Cholich (1714) 
33 He cut a stony Concretion out of the Liver. 1823 Lams 
Ltia Ser, 4. xi. (1865) 86 Such poor concretions as mankind. 
1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xxxiv. 285 Tabasheer..is a 
silicious concretion found in the joints of the bamboo. , 1865 
Pace Hanudbh, Geol. Terms s.v., Nodules like those of 
chert and ironstone... and the grape-like clusters of the 
magnesian limestone, are termed ‘concretions’, as formed 
by a molecular aggregation distinct from crystallisation. 

7. The action of making, or condition of being, 
concrete (see CONORETE a. 5). ?Ods. Lie con- 
cretion : im the concrete (see: CONORETE a. 5) 

" 2642 Jer, Taytor Zpise. (1647) 152 In such distinction and 
subordination & in concretion a Presbyter is sometimes 
called Sacerdos. 1751 Harris Hermes ul. i. (1786) 306 But 
the Mind surmounts all power of Concretion. ; i 

b. The result of such action ; embodiment in a 

~concrete form; a concrete thing. 

- x8qx Mra, Wonconf. I. 401 If our national institutions 
are but so many concretions of the national will, 1856 
Ferrer Just. Metaph. 195 Alt, knowledge and all thought 
are concrete, and deal only with concretions—the concre- 
tion of the particular and the universal. 

Concretional (kgakr#fonal), a. [f prec. + 
-AL,] Of or pertaining to concretions. 

* 847 in Cratc. ane 
-Concretionary (kgnkr7fonari), @ [f. prec. 
+cARY: in mod] concrétionnaire.| Geol. Of the 
nature of or constituting a concretion ; consisting 
- of, containing, or characterized by, concretions. 
x830 LyeLn Princ.Geol, 1.205 The concretionary forms of 
«-Magnesian limestone. 1833 /d/d. 1II. 206 Concretionary 
nodules, 1842 H. Mixer VO. &. Sandst. ix. (ed. 2) 206 A 
concretionary structure. 1854 Hooxer Himal, Frauds, I. i. 
12 A nodular concretionary deposit. 
-Concretism (kgnkritiz’m). rare. [f. Con- 
ORELE a. + -Isat.]: The practice of regarding or 
representing what is abstract as concrete, 

1865 TyLor Early Hist. Man. ii, 28 The concretism of 

‘ thought which belongs to the deaf-mute. x187x — Prim. 
Cult. I. 374 It isa surprising instance of this tendency to con- 
sadear aed wes the Buddhists, the most obviously moral 
beast-fables have become literal incidents of sacred history. 

Coneretive (kgokr7tiv), a. rare. [f. L. con- 

, erét- (see CONCRETE ¥.) + -IVE, repr. L. type *cor- 
crétiv-zts.] 

‘tL. Apt to congeal or produce concretions. Ods. 
_ 1646 Sir T. Browne Psevd. Ep. u.i. 50 Wee. ascribe their 
induration to. .concretive juyces. /bid. 11. v. 9x Fresh water, 
which is the lesse concretive portion of that element. 

‘+2, =Coworere a. 5. Obs. 

1656 Jeanes Ful. Christ 119 Two natures, formes, or 
beings, which cannot be predicated of one another abstract- 
ively, cannot be also affirmed of one another in a concretive 
way, unlesse it be by reason of an hypostaticall conjunction 
between them in one subsistence. 

_8. Mentally constructive. 
- Concretively (kfnkr#tivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-t¥%,] In a concretive manner; concretely, in 

. the concrete. oe 
+ ¥637 Gresrie Lng, Pop. Cerent. m. iv. 65 The phrase of 
the Lutherans, who say not only concretively, that the man 
Christ is omnipresent, but the humanity also. 1656 Harpy 
Serm, Fohun xi, (1865) 84/2 Guilt abstractively considered, 
is not taken away. .concretively considered, it is taken away. 


Concretize (kgnkrztaiz), v. sozce-wd.  [f. 
ConcRETE @.+-1ZE.] trans. To render, concrete. 
Hence Co:neretizing Jv. a. = 

1884 A thenxvunt 16 Feb. 209/1 Details of interest are used 

+ to concretize ..the general laws of development. .Jéd, 
- 23 Feb. 241/2 This passage... lacks the concretizing touch. 

Coneretor: see CoNcRETER, = tos 

+Concre'ture. Ols—° [f. L. concrét- (see 
above) + -URE, corresp. to L. type *concrétitva.] ‘A 
mass formed by coagulation’ (J.). : 
tConcrew’, v. Obs. rare“. [f. F. concrottre 
(pa. pple. concr#, in OF. conerezt) to grow to- 
gether:—L.- concrescére: cf. AcORUE.] . zxir..To 
grow together or into a mass, 

1896 Spenser J. Q, iv. vii. 4o And his faire lockes:. He let 
to grow and griesly to concrew. : : 

+Conertminary. Obs. rarevt. * [£2 L. con- 
together + cxiwien, crimin- charge + -ARY. - (Cf. L. 
concriminaré to complain bitterly:)]: One who is 
implicated in the same charge with another. =<. _ 
~ 1654 H, L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 118 Mr. Broadway and 
Fitz-Patrick, servants to, ard concriminaries with the Lord 

. Audley, were produced to trial. = ~~. Sie A 
_t Concrimina‘tion, Ods.—* -[n..of action f. 
. L. concriminért to accuse bitterly (£, con- intensive 
+crtminart to CrIMInate), with the prefix taken 
in the sense ‘ together?.] .. Joint accusation. 
+ 2636 Brounr Glossogr., Concrimination, a joint accusing.’ 
-Concrw'eify, v. “are: [f: Con- + Cruciry ; cf 
L, concrucifigére.| tras. To crucify together. - 


* 1872 Bp. Fornes Kalendars Sc. Saints 367 He returned.to 


at. 


his episcopal duties on Maundy Thursday, was concrucified - 
with Christ on Good.Friday, watched before the tomb, and-- 


spent the day of days in hilarity and joy. 
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-Conerydit,-Sc.-var. of Conorepit v. Obs. 
‘-+Concu'binacy. Ods. [f. Concupine +-acy 


3.) =next. 


.x609 Br. Bartow dasw. Nameless Cath, 305 All murthers 
and oppressions ; all concubinacies, namelesse, innumerable 
--shall not impeach or Subuert a Kings Right. x7z1 Strype 
Eccl. Mem, I. 1. xxviii, 229 Also, this country [Wales] was 
very infamous for concubinacy, adultery, and incest. 

Concubinage (kfnki#binédg). [a. F. con- 
cubtnage (15th c.in Littré), f. conceedin : see -acE.] 
The cohabiting of a man and a woman who are 
not legally married; the practice of having a 
concubine ; the state of being a concubine. 

31388 Wycur Levit. xviii, 18 Thou schalt not take the 
sister of thi wijf, in to concubynage of hir. 1602 FULBECKE 
Pandectes 25 This is not concubinage, but mariage. 2658 
Sir T. P. Brounr £Zss. 31 Indulging Concubinage to the 
Professors of Chastity. 1828 Scotr /. AZ, Perth ii, Many 
women..had risen to greatness from a state of concubinage. 
1845 S, Austin Raxke's Hist. Ref. I. 277 Priests living in 
3 state of concubinage and burthened with illegitimate 
children. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 1, iii, 31 Clerical 
concubinage was still the rule in England, 

b. In Roman Law: (see quot.). 

1855 Mirman Lat, Chr. (1864) I]. m. v. 24 Concubinage, 
a kind of inferior marriage of which the issue were natural 
children, not bastards, 

Concwbinal, z. rare—°. [ad. L. conceubindl-is: 
see below and -aL.] = CoNCUBINARY. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Concubinal, pertaining to a Concu- 
bine. 17753 in AsH3 and in mod. Dicts. 


Concubina‘rian, a. [f. med.L. concubinari-us 
+-AN.] =nextt 

1838 G. S. Faner Jug. Hist. Vallenses 475 The women 
«-who shocked the concubinarian purity of the Romish 
Priesthood. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. i. 37 
The number is sufficiently appalling ; probably it compre- 
hends, without much distinction, the married and concubi- 
narian, as well as looser clergy. . 

Concubinary (kgnkiz-binari), a. and sé, fad. 
med.L. concubindri-us, £. concubina: see below 
and -ary. Cf. F. concudinatre (16th c. in Littré).] 

A. adj, Relating to concubinage ; (of persons) 
living in, or sprung from, concubinage. ; 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § AZ. 1074 (R.) The first crime of these 
concubinarie priests. 166x Morcan Spk. Gentry. iv. 43 His 
concubinary lying with Venus in Ovid. 1737 L. Crarxe His¢. 
Sible (1740) I. 1. 39 Sarai .. prevailed with her husband to 
take her handmaid Hagar to be his concubinary wife, 1861 
Sir F. Parerave Norm. § Eng, Il. 17 According to the 
Civil law. .a subsequent marriage legitimates all the previous 
concubinary issue. 1888 H. C. Lea Hist. /uguis. 1. 63 The 
married or concubinary priesthood. 

Jig. a 1659 Osnorn Observ. Turks (1673) 330 Italy.. need 
not be concubinary to so many wanton desires of Strangers, 
would all her small and new-hatched Governments shelter 
themselves under her Wings. | 3 

B. sb. One who lives in concubinage. 

15.. Adleg. agst. 6 Articles in Foxe A. § Jf. 1064 (R.) 
Take from the church honourable marriage and the bed vn- 
defiled, shalt thou not replenishe it with concubinaries, with 
incestuous persons, etc. @1667 Jer. Taytor Serm. I. vi. 
(R.), The Holy Ghost will not descend upon the simonical 
unchaste concubinaries, schismaticks and scandalous priests. 
1875 GLapstone Vaticanism x24 It is the duty of each con- 
cubinary (or party to concubinage), with or without the 
consent of the other party, to quit that guilty state. 

Conucubinate (kgnkizbinett), [ad. L. con- 
cubtnat-us concubinage; in mod.F. concubinat : 
see ConcuBInE and -aTE1,] =ConcuBINacE. 

1539 in Strype Lec?. Alem. I. xiv. 342 Then the marriage 
of the Priests should be in the Pope's hands, who might 
admit the same; and the concubinate of many should be 
forbidden. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 47 Their Matri- 
monies were Concubinates, their Children illegitimate. 1660 
Jer. Taytor Duct. Dudit. mu. v. (R.), Such marriages were 
esteem’d illegitimate, and no better than a mere concu- 
binate, @ 1679 Hosses Elem. Law Wks. (1840) IV. 156. 

Concu‘binator. -ave—'. [formed as an agent-n. 
on L. verb *concubindre to ConcUBINE.] A man 
that keeps a concubine. 

1882-3 Scuarr Lucycl. Relig, Knowl. 1. 528 All notorious 
concubinators, usurers, and adulterers. 

Concubine (kepkizbain), sd. Also4-bin,-byn, 
5-6 -byne.. [a. F. concubin, concubine :—L. con- 
cubraius, concubina, f. con- together + ceebére to lie.] 

1, A woman who cohabits with a man without 
being his wife; a kept mistress, 

In reference to polygamous peoples, as the ancient Hebrews 
and the Mohammedans: A ‘secondary wife’ whose position 
is recognized by law, ‘but is inferior to that of a wife. ~ 
. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 27 Astrilde hire bedsuster (hire lordes 
concubine), «1300 Cursor Jf. 8887 (Cott.) O quens had 
[salamon] hundrets seuen; Thre hundret concubins, he sais, 
Efter pe laghes war in paa dais, ¢ 1386 CHaucer Pro. 650 
He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn A good felawe to han his 
concubyn,A-.twelve moneth. 1388 Wycuir Ger. xxv. 6 
Sotheli he gaf 3iftis to the sones of concubyns [1382 secound- 
arye wyues}. x148x Caxton Reyzard xxviii. (Arb.) 71 He 
{the cardinal] hath a concubyne whom he moche loueth. 
1515 More in Grafton Chron. II. 787 As she wist her selfe 
to simple to be hys wyfe, so thought she her selfe to good to 
be hys Concubine. [Cf. Suaks. 3 Hex. VJ, m1. ii, 98) 31530 
Patser. 155 Prestve, a preeste } Aresteresse, a preestes concu- 
byne. _ 1563 Homilies 1. (1859) 373 After the phrase of the 


“Scripture a concubine is an honest namé; for every concu- 
-bine’ is a lawful wife, but every wife ‘is not a concubine. 
, 612 Bunce Dax. v.3. 1697 Damrizr Voy. (1698) I. xiti. 365 
- Women-servants, whom they hired of their Masters for Con- 


Subines.’ 1807 Rosinson Archzol. Greca v. xi. 452-The 


. most essential difference between yur and wadAaxh, wile 


CONCUPISCENCE. 


and concubine, consisted in the former having a dowry, 
and the latter none. 18:3 Evrninstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 
I. 241 Two wives, with as many concubines, are reckoned 
a liberal establishment for the middle classes, 

Jig. 1843 Faber Lett. (1869) 207 If we are not now in the 
One Church, but in a Concubine (sa long as it be a doubt). 

attrib, 1841 Lane Arad. Nets. 1.19 A man may have 4 
wives at the same time, and, according to common opinion, 
as many concubine slaves as he pleases. 

+2. A male paramour. Obs, [=L. concubinus, 
F.. concebiz.} 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas ut. xxiv. 95 a, Because she had had 
another concubyne. ¢1536 /adictment Anne Boleyn(Trench), 
Her adulterers and concubines. x540 Hyrve tr. Vives’ 
Lustr. Chr. Wont, (1592) Q vj. 

Concubine, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

+L. vans. To take as a concubine. Obs. 

x596 H. Crarnam Briefe Bible 1.77 Not onely marrying 
Pharaohs daughter..but also concubining many: 

2. To furnish with a concubine or concubines. 

1800 W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. VIII. 728 The proud, 
inflated Lord, With father concubin’d, and mother whor'd. 
1890 1. M. Stantey Darkest Africa IL. xxvii. 226 These 
must be wived, concubined, and fed by the natives. 

+ Concu:binize, wv. trans. Obs. =prec., sense I, 

21808 W. Owen tr. Mabinogion (in Southey Cid 29 (D.), 
If thou beholdest a beautiful woman concubinize her, 
though she seem coy. [A mistransl. of Welsh gord[d lercha, 
meaning ‘court’, ‘woo’.] 

+Concuby. Obs. vare~), =Concubine. 

1560 Burgh Rec. Peebles 20 Dec, 269 The baillies and 
counsall decernis Thomas ‘Thomsone ane adulterare, and to 
remoif his concuby Jonet Foulare fra him. 

+ Concu'leate, ga. pple. Obs. fad. L., conczl- 
cat-us see next.] Trodden under foot. 

1583 Stupses Avat. Abus. 183 Gods woord contemned .. 
his sacraments conculcate, his ordinances neglected. 

+Concwleate, v. Obs. [f. L. coneulcdt-, ppl. 
stem of concttlcdre to tread under foot, trample 
down, f, cor- + calcdre to tread; {. calx, calc- heel.] 

trans. To tread under foot, trample upon. 

exss5 Harrsrerp Divorce Hert. V717 (1878) 283 Villan- 
ously and wretchedly conculcated and trodden under foot. 
1609 Bisre (Douay) 1 Aface. iii. 51 Thy holies are concul- 
cated, and they are contaminated. 1708 Morreux Rabelais 
(1737) V. 231 We the Burgade Lands have conculcated. 

Jig. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AL, (1684) I. 245/2 Oppressing and 
conculcating the Church. .of God. x600 Hooker iced. Pod, 
vit. i. § 3 To see that heavenly estate and dignity thus con- 
culcated. 1625 Br. Mountacu Af. Cxsar 153. 

b. dud. To tread. vavre—3, 

1657 TomLinson Reno's Disp. 490 All things on which man 
conculcates. . ; 

+Conculca‘tion. Ols. [ad. L. conculcation- 
em,n. of action f. conculedre: see prec. Cf. F. 
conculeation (Cetgr.).] A treading under foot. 

1547 Br. Hoorrr Christ § his Office viii, Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 61 The conculcation of his precious blood, 1662 
Ferruam Disc. Eccl. ii. 11 Above the Conculcations of the 
World. 1664 H. More Jdyst. Jnig. 403. 1827G. 5S. Faber 
Sacr. Cat. Prophecy (1844) LIY. 12 The Holy City during 
its conculcation by the Gentiles, 

+Concu'mbence. Obs.—° [f. L. concumb-cre 
to lie together + -ENCE.] =next. 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Concuinbence, a lying together. 
Howlett}. 

+ Concumbency. Obs. rare—}. 
+-ENncy.] A lying together. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dudit. w. i, rule 6 § 22 When 
ce married Rachel, and lay with Leah, that concum- 

ency made no marriage between them. 

Concupiscence (kpnkidpiséns). Also 4-5 
-pyscens, -ence, 6 -pysence, -piscens. [ad. L. 
concepiscentia (in Vulgate, Tertullian), f. cosecz- 
pisc-ére, inceptive of conceup-ére to be very desirous 
of, long much for, f. con- intensive + cupére to long 
for, desire: see -ENcE. Also in F. from 14th c.] 

1. Eager or vehement desire ; in 7heo/. use (transl. 
émé@upta of N.T.) the coveting of ‘carnal things’, 
desire for the ‘ things of the world’. 

1340 Hamrore Prose Tr. 14 A saule pat haues.. ouer- 
comene and dystroyede concupyscens and passiouns. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom, xvi 58 (Add. MS.) Auctor of concupiscence of 
eyen is the world; and auctor of concupiscence of the flessh 
art thou thi self, that livest delicatly, and norisshest thi 
flessh. 1526 TinpaLe Yarmes i. x4 But every man is tempted, 
drawne awaye, and entysed of his awne concupiscence. 
@ 1680 Butter Kev, (1759) 11. 315 A Litigious Man goes to 
Law..to spend his Money, and satisfy his Concupiscence of 
Wrangling. aigx1 Ken Divine Love Wks. (1838) 217 Con- 
cupiscence, or the love of one creature or other, in com- 
petition with, or opposition to, the love of God. 1860 Pusry 
Alin. Proph. 304 Such is the fire of concupiscence, raging 
within, that. .no houses or fields content these. 

b. with 2. o. & 2 

138z Wycur Gal. v. 24 Vices and concupiscencis, or 
coueitisis, 31526 Pilgr. Per: (W. de W. 1531) 149, It shall 
.-subdue all inordynate concupiscences. @1791 W. Mason 
Spir, Treas. in Spurgeon Treas. Dav: Ps. xix. 13 Evil 
concupiscences which dwell in their sinful natures. 

2. esp. Libidinous désire, sexual appetite, lust. 

. ©1386 Cuaucer Pars. J. #278 The fuyr of fleisschly con- 
cupiscence., 1393 Gower Cou III, 267 The king .. In- 
combred of his lustes blinde .. Deceived of concupiscence. 
1485 Caxton St. JVenefy.9 The concupyscence of hym that 
persecuted her. .x631 T. May tr. Barclays Mirr. Mindesi, 


[f as prec. 


- Mahomet.. forbids not such concupiscences. 1667 MiLton 


P. Z. 1x. 1078 And iri‘our Faces evident the signes Of foul 


.concupiscence. 175r SmoLterr Per. Pic. (1779) II. liv. 136 


This scene ,. did not at all contribute to the cooling of his 
concupiscence.. @178t Br. Cuattoner Cath, Instruct. 


CONCUPISCENCY. 


Sacrant. (1837) 2x Q. What are the ends for which matri- 
mony is instituted? A. For a remedy against-concupis- 
cence. 

+ Concu'piscency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
with the later suffix -enoy, q.v.] =prec. 

. x608 Mippieton A Yrick, ete. 1v. v, The mullipood of 
villainy, the spinner of concupiscency. 1626 Donne Sera. 
xxi, 205 b, Our own affections and concupiscencies. 

Concupiscent (kénki#pisént), a. and sd. [ad. 
L. concupiscent-em, pr. pple. of concupiscére: see 
prec. and -enz, (So in mod.F.)] 
_ A. adj. Eagerly desirous; lustful. 

¢ 1480 [see CoNcUPISCENTLY], 1755in Jonnsos, with citation 
of Suaxs. Mas. for M. v. i. 98, where the original reading, 
now accepted, is concupiscible. a 1834 Lams Let. to 
Coieridge (L.), The concupiscent clown is overdone. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) ILI. 57 The division of the soul into 
the rational, irascible, and concupiscent elements. 


+ B. sé. (in pf.) [Perh. by confusion with con- - 


cupiscence ; cf. accidence.] Desires, lusts, Ods. 

1646 H. Lawrence Conn. Angelis 147 When your con- 
cupiscents are cooled by the Holy Ghost. 

+Concupisce'ntial, a. Obs. fad. L. con- 
cupiscential-is (Augustine), f. concupiscentia: see 
-AL.] Relating to, or of the nature of, con- 
cupiscence ; lustful, 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 513 The concupis- 
cenciall disobedience, which dwelleth yet in our mortall 
members. 1652 Gaute Magastrom. 40 Venus, who rules 
over concupiscentiall motions. a1gxx Ken Hysuotheo 
Wks. 1721 111. 22 Satan. .instils Concupiscential Gust. 

Hence }Concupisce‘ntially adv., concupiscently; 
+ Concupiscentia‘lity, concupiscence, 

1612 Dexker Jf it be not Good Wks, 1873 II]. 309 Thou 
diest for this treason against my members concupiscen- 
tiallitie. 1626 W. Scrater £-rfos. 1. Thess. (1629) 244 To 
loue him [God] a little more then concupiscentialfy. 

+ Concupiscentious, 2. Obs. [f. L. con- 
cupiscentia CONCUPISCENCE + -OUS: cf. Acentious, 
etc.] Eagerly desirous, fall of concupiscence. 

a15ss Braprorn Wks. (Parker Soc.) 457 We were carnal, 
concupiscentious, idle, etc. 1583 Stuonrs Anat. Abus. 1. 
156 A concupiscencious, baudic, & beastiall looue. x607 
Dekker Westw. Hoe v. iv, The Concupiscentious Male- 
factors make 'em ready & take London napping. 

Concu'piscently, adv. [f. ConcurisceNnT + 
-LY 2,] With concupiscence. 

cx4go tr. 7. & Kampis \viii, 135 It hihoueb nedys..pat he 
cleue to no creature concupiscently wib no pryuate louc, 

Concupiscible Coli: pial 1), a In 8 
~pyssible. [a. F. concupisedile (14th c.), ad. L. 
concupiscibit-ts (Jerome), f. concupise-dre : see -BLE.] 

+1. Vehemently to be desired; worthy to be 
longed for or lusted after. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Encydos ii. 16 All thynges concupyssible to 
thappetyte of theyr desire. 1491 — Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 
149§) v. iv. 338.a/2 The vertue of contynence consysteth .. 
also in absteynyng hym selfe to see & beholde worldl 
bynges & concupyscyble. 1683 E. Hooner Pref Pordage's 
Mystic, Div, 93 note, A state of pleaceur is. .eligibl and 
concupiscibl. 1762 Sterne 7r. Sh. V. 47 (D.) Never did thy 
eyes behold. anything in this world more concupiscible. 

2. Vehemently desirous ; characterized by desire 
or longing ; of the nature of concupiscence. 

Concupisceble appetite, faculty, etc.: one of the two parts 
of our ‘irrational’ nature, the other being the zrascible. 
Sees aa to émcOupnrxor, in his tripartite division of the 
soul. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1. vi. (1495) 53 Jove and 
Hope come of the vertue concupiscibl. 31526 Piler. Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 122 b, Sensualite is called of doctours, the 
appetyte ponsapyeae 1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for A. v. i. 98 

y gilt of my chaste body ‘Io his concupiscibfe intemperate 
lust. 2646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 110 The Irascible 
passions doe follow the temper of the heart, but the con- 
cupiscible distractions the crasis of the liver. 72a Woutas- 
ton Redig. Nat. ix. 171 All his affections, concupiscible and 
irascible. 2850 Newman Dific. Anglic. 259 The irascible or 
the concupiscible principle is ever insurgent against reason. 

+b. ai The concupiscible faculty or prin- 
ciple. Ods. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xiv. (1596) 250 Our 
first parents .. lost this qualitie, and the irascible and con- 
cupiscible remained. 2653 H. Mone Conject, Cabbal. (1713) 
az The Concupiscible began to be so immoderate as to 
resolve to do any thing that may promote pleasure. 

Fence Conou‘piscibleness. vare—°, 

2730-6 Baiuey, Concupiscibleness, fitness or readiness to de- 
sire or be desired earnestly. 177g in Ast; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Concw'pitive, @. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. con- 
cupit- ppl. stem of conceup-cre, concupise-dve (see 
above) +-1VE.] = CoNouPISOIBLY 2. 

x65 » Flrcane] Agriffa's Occ. Philos. 140 The con: 
cupitive power of the soul, , 

Co‘noupy. Ods. vare-'. App. an abbrevia- 
tion or perversion of conczbine (cf. ConcuBY). 

Some have interpreted it concupiscence. 2 

1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. v. ii. 177 Heele tickle it for his 
concupie. ; 

Concupyssible, obs. f. Concurisane. * 

Concur (kgnké-1), v. Also 6-7 -curr(e. [ad. 
L. concurry-ére to run together, assemble, meet, 
rash together in hostility, etc., f. con- together + 
currére to ran. The hostile sense was app. that 
in which it was first used in Eng.: cf. F. concourir 
(z6thic. in Littré).] ; - 

+1. éutr. To run together violently or with a 
shock ; to come into collision ; to collide. Ods. 
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1470 Tirtort Caesar xii. (1530) 15 The shyppys .. were 
sore brosyd by reason of concurring. x13 Doucras Aneis 
Vull. xii, 43 Huge hic hillis, concurrand all at anis, Togidder 
tusch and meyt .wyth vther montanis. 1692 BenTLEy 
Boyle Leet. vii. 236 Us it not now utterly incredible that our 
two Vessels placed there, Antipodes to each other, should 
ever happen to concur? : -~ . 

+b. To run together in hostility; to rash at 


each other, Obs, : 

1513 DoucLas Zueis x. i, 20 My will was nocht at the 
Italianys In batale suld concur contrar Troianis. | 1587 T. 
Hucnes Arthur ww. ii, Anon, fierce encountring both 
concur’d, With griesly looks and faces like their fates. 1660 
S. Fisuer Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 439 They can never 
accord, but are ever snarling and concurring, as Dogs, to- 
gether by the ears among themselves. 

2. To run or come together peacefully ; to meet. 
+ a. Of persons: To have concourse. Obs. 

1577 Hetrowes Gueuara's Chron. 53 He built a market 
place for the merchants of both people, to trade and con- 
curre. 1609 Brete(Douay) 2 Sar. xix. 41 Al the men of Is- 
rael concurring tothe king. 1632 Litncow Trav. vit. (1682) 
295 By their concurring hither, it is wonderfully peopled. 

+b. To flow together, as streams (material or 
immaterial). Ods. 

1548 Lo. Somerset Efist. Scots 239 Twoo successions 
cannot concurre and fal into one, by no maner of other 
meanes, then by mariage. 1570-6 Lamparpe Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 198 The one ioineth with the first head of Medway 
at Twiford, and the other closeth with the third brooke of 
Medwey a little from Stylebridge, and they all concurre at 
Yealding. 2625 Ussner Ansiw. Yesuit 366 The one (mo- 
tion) whereby the soule concurreth to the bodie (which we 
call generation), ete. 1643 tr. Faériczus’ Exper. Chyrurg, 
iv. 9 The. humours do concurre together unto the offended 
part. 169: Ray Creation 1. (1704) 69 Why may not Atoms 
of different Species concur to the composition of Bodies? 

+c. Of lines, etc.: To converge and meet. Ods. 

rg7o Bittinestey L£uclid1. Def. xxxv. 6 Parallel. .lines.. 
produced infinitely on both sydes, do neuer in any part 
concurre, x6z5 Crooxe Body of Afax 556 In a round figure 
they concurre and meete together into a poynt. 1703 T. N. 
City & C. Purch. 8 They always concur in an acute Angle 
at the Top. 1828 Hutton Course Math. VI. 147 To find 
the resultant of several forces concurring in one point, and 
acting in one plane. : 

d. Of times, events, and circumstances: To fall, 
happen, or occur together ; to coincide. 

1596 Danert tr. Comines a9x Many matters concur heere. 
1606 Suaxs. 7” 4 Cr.1v. ¥. 274 AS Hectors leysure, and 
your bounties shall Concurre together. 1614 Raveicu Hist. 
World i. ix. (heading), Matters concurring with the Pelo- 
ponnesian Warre. 1649 Se.pen Laws Eng. t. xxvii. (1739) 
56 Right and Victory always do not concur, 1751 Jounson 
Rambley No. 160 ® 11 It were happy if. virtue could con- 
cur with pleasure. 2868 Bain Afent. & Mor. Sc. w. v. § 1 
When two pleasures concur, the result Is a ter pleasure. 
1884 tr. Lofze’s Logic 390 The chance that different and 
mutually independent events will concur is measured by the 
product of their ive chances. 

e. Eccl. Of two feasts; To fallon two con- 
secutive days, so that the second vespers of the 
one coincide with the first vespers of the other. 

1863 Neate Ess. aia x13 Suppose that the Second 
Vespers of an ordinary Sunday were to concur with the 
First Vespers of a Festival of the First or Second Class. 

+£ Of qualities, attributes, etc.: To come to- 
gether or be combined zz the same person or thing; 
to meet 77. Obs. 

3574 Wurtairr Def. Aunsw, 253 None can be founde 
in whom all these qualities do concurre. 1596 Drayton 
Legends 1. 202 Youth, Wit, and Courage, all in me con- 
curre. 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 301 If Government, 
and the preaching of the Gospel, may well concur in the 
same person. = ‘ 

3. To combine in action, to co-operate : 

a, of persons, etc, 

1549 Compl. Scot. Prol, (1872) 12 Al sortis of craftis suld 
concur to gyddir, ande ilkane til help vthirs. 1g88 
Admon, 47 They should not acknowledge her.. but accord: 
ing to cuery ones power and habillite, to concurr to her 
deposition and condigne punishment. 1626 W. Sccater 
Exp. 2 Thess. (3629) 166 Ged concurres to cuill; not fosi 
tind, but privatind. 1642 J. Batt Answ, to Car ii. 42 The 
whole Church should concurre in that action, 1866 Geo. 
Eutor #. Holt (x868) 36, I concurred with our incumbent in 
getting up a petition against the Reform Bill. 

b. of things, causes, circumstances, conditions. . 

1559 Myrr. Mag., Hen. VI, wii. 83 Thus wrath and 
wreake divine, mans sinnes and humours yl], Concur in one. 
1577 tr, Bullinger's Decades (1592) 92t There be man 
causes concurring, which mooue men to praicr. 1633 G. 
Henserr Temple, Pratsc ii, All things concurre to give it 

erfection. 1677 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. v. Colours 
Plants i. §1x How doth the Air concur to the Greenness 
of Plants? 1827 R. Jameson Char. Alin. 159 Oncof the plane 
ange which concur to the formation of the solid angle. 
x86r Stantey Lasé. Ch, iii, {x86} 8s Two opposite forces 
concurred in bringing about the Council of Nicea. 

4. To agree in opinion (with). : 
J5° Sin J. Suvru Disc. Weapons Aiijb, They doo al- 
leadge .. that their wars are now growen to greater perfec- 
tion..in the which I do concurre with them, 163: Star 
Chamé. Cases (Camd. Soc.) 22 For the censure I doe con: 
curre with Mt Chancellor. 1666 Perys Diary (1879) IV. 16 
Whom my wife concurs with me to be a‘ pretty woman. 
29749 Frecpinc Tome Younes Wks, 1775 II. 83 Mr. Alworthy 
by no means co with the opinion of those parents, 
3818 Cruise a fed. 2) VI, 404 From what was said. .he 
concurred that the intention of the testator was lawful. 1876 
Grote Eth, Fragut. ii. 37 If the public dissent from our 
views we say that they ought to concur with us. 


+5. Of things: To agree, accord in quality, 
character, ete. Obs. 


CONCURRENCY: : 


x36 Frenne Panopl. Epist, 207 Your doinges therefore’ 
shall concurre and agree with reason and conscience. 2597 
Suaxs. 2 Hen, IV, 1. i, 87 To establish here a Peace in- 
deede, Concurring both in Name and Qualitie, 1620 
Guitiim Heraldry wv. vii. (1611) 205 The hanging downe of 
the bag from the Handwrist, doth concurre with that forme 
of Sleeue which: the women of Galway .. at this.day doe 
vse. 1765 H..Watrote Ofranto i. (1798) 18 It was now 
twilight, concurring with the disorder of his mind. 19788 
Trifler 399 As the opinions of mankind concur to his incli- 
nations and suit his taste, oO : 

6. Law. Of rights, titles, ete. : To cover or claim 
the same ground ; hence, to conflict, clash. 5 

1613 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636) 6x When two titles con- 
curre, the best is preferred. 1767 Bracustone Com, II, 
259 Where the king’s title and a subject’s concur, the king’s 
shall be always preferred. yt! 

Concurbit, obs. f. Cucursrr. ‘ 

1386 Cuaucer Can, Yeom. Prod. & T. a4t, , 

Concurrence (kgnkz'réns). ‘Also 7 -nnoe. 
[ad. med.L. concerrentia, f. concurrie (see Coxe 
ouR); or perh. immed. from concurrent: see -ENOE, 
In Fr, conceerrent occurs from the 1§th c. onward.] 

+1. Running together, confluence; meeting. Ods. 

2634-5 Brereton 7yav. (1844) 125 There is a concurrence 
and confluence of three strongtides, @ 2682 Sin T. Browns 
Tracts 165 Where to place that concurrence of waters. | 

+b. Confluence of people ; concourse, meeting. 

1632 Litucow Trav. v. 20r It is both large and populous 
.. which draweth a_concurrance of all nations to it. 
@ 1639 Wotton in Gutch Col/, Cur. I. 221 He drew a 
great concurrence, from that Kingdom. 1675 Ocitay Jit. 
shea 8 Through which Passage a numerous Concurrence 

loth pass. : 

ec. The meeting of lines, surfaces, etc. ; in mod. 
Geont. the point of meeting of three or more lines, 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 184 Two strait lines, 
which are applied to one another .. may be separated .. in 
such manner, that their concurrence in one point will still 
remain, 16584. Fox tr. Wurtz’Surg. 1, xiv. 260 This Symp- 
tome befals. .all other joint wounds. .where there is a con- 
currence of sinews and muscles, 1709 BERKELEY 7%. Vision 
§ 5 The concurrence of the optic axes. 288r-J. Casey Seguel 
to Euclid 10 The point of concurrence of perpendiculars 
from the angles on the opposite sides. Z 

2. Occurrence together in time, of events or cir- 
cumstances; coincidence; a juncture, 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § 2 So in states, arms and 
learning. have a concurrence or near sequence in times. 
1647 May Hist. Parl. u. i, x In such a concurrence of high 
affairs .. nothing was so irksome to the people as delay. 
2g1x Appison Spect. No. 257 28 Our Behaviour in every 

ncurrence of Affairs. 1756 Jounson Let. fo ¥. Warton 
15 Apr. in Boswell, Except there be a lucky concurrence of 
a postday with a holiday. 1805 Fosrer £'ss, it. ii. 27 The 
most ¥3 ortune concurrence of circumstances. 1860 Tyx- 
DALL Glace. 11. App. 434 We have established the concur. 
rence of the phanomena of cleavage and pressure, 

b. Heel. (See quot. 1879.) . 

3863 NEALE ss. Lituvg. 1x12, 1879 Mrq. Bure tr. Rota 
Breviary |. p. xix, By Concurrence (as opposed to Occur- 
rence, which is two Offices falling on the same day), is 
meant the case of the Second Vespers of one Office falling 
on the same evening as the First Vespersof another. 1889 
Sarum Dioc. Kaiendar, Tables of rules for Occurrences 
and Concurrences, | r 

8. Combination in effecting any purpose or end, 
or in doing any work; co-operation of agents or 
ors25 B Ellis Orig. L. 1. 309 Th 

zs25 Br. OF Batit in Ellis Orig, Leét. 11. 87. I. 309 The 
Pope of Rome was never lyke a Pope tyll he had the con- 
currence off other Princes. @163t Donne in Select. (1840) 
83 Concurrence, and co-operation to our own salvation. 
x635 Swan Sfec. AL v. § 2 (1643) 143 When there is a more 
unusuall concurrence of causes. 27x Appison Sfecé. No. 
112% 7 Their mutual Concurrence in doing good. 1855 Bain 
Senses § Int. u. i, (1864) 85 The organization of the nervous 
centres, for the performance of actions requiring the concur- 
rence of sei of them. 

4. Accordance, agreement; assent, consent. - 

1669 Gate Cré. Gentiles 1. Introd. 1, I found a general 
concurrence of the Learned. 3794 Panuy Evid. 1. ix. §6 
Their (Christians’] concurrence in the Canon of Scripture is 
remarkable. 1865 Dickens Jiut. Fr. 11. vii, He signified 
his concurrence in the views advanced. 2 
5. Pursuit of the same object ; rivalry, compe- 
tition. (Nowa Gallicism: cf. Concurrent. B 2.) 

1603 Hottanp Piutarch's Mor. 434 Appius Claudius was 
in election and concurrence against him for the office of 
Censourship. x832 Gen. P. THonrson Zxcre. (1842) 1. 57 
The a ents against competition (concurrence) .. all 
finally come aground on this rock. 1866 Lecky Kation: 
II. 380 To reduce, by increased concurrence, the wages of 
the remainder. 1873 Browne Red Cott. Nt.-c. 264 What 


say you ..To trying 2 concurrence with La Roche, And 
laying down a rival oyster-bed? 
é. == CONCURRENOY 4. : 


x80g9 Tomiins Law Dict. sv. Court, The Archdcacou's 
Couré. jurisdiction is sometimes in concurrence with, some- 
times in exclusion of, the Bishop's Court of the diocese. 
Concn'rrency,’ Also 7 -ancy. [f as prec. 
with the later suffix -ENoy.] eos w 
lL. A running together in-place or-time; meeting, 
combination. . - . os a A 
7597 Hooxer Zec?. Pol, v. Wks. II. 121 Is it probable that 
God should., command concurrency of rest with extra- 
ordinary occasions of doleful events? 1605 TimmE Guest 
ul. iv. 116 The equal concurrencie of sulphur and quick- 
silver. @1638. Naunton Fragm. Reg, (Arb.) 63 Where 
there was a concurrencie of old bloud with fidelity, a mix- 
ture which ever sorted with the Queens nature. 1660. tr. 
Paracelsus Archidoxis. w. 4 There’smadea concurrency, 
or meeting of two likes. 1880 Ruskin in xofh Cent. June 


CONCURRENT. 


942 The fields on each side of it are.. cut through... by the 
wild crossings and concutrencies of three railroads, , 

‘2. Accordance in operation or opinion; co- 
operation; consent; =CONCURRENOE 3, 4. 

‘1602 Warner 426. Lng. 1x. xlix. (1612) 226 But much 
more Concurrancie from one to all to stop that common 
Sore. ~ 1618 Sin H. Carey in Fortesc. Papers 56 Soe gene- 
rall a concurrency. .in that opinion. 165% Raleigh's Ghost 
227 Books. .written by the concurrency and direction of the 
Holy Ghost. ae 

b. Something that concurs with other things; 
a concurring circumstance, etc. 

1636 Buunt Voy. Levant (1637) 40 This | compasse 
helps other concurrencies to justifie the Turkish reports, 

+3. Pursuit of the same object with another ; 
competition, rivalry: Ods. 

2597 Danien Civ. Iares vin. Ixxxvili, To .. shut out all 
other concurrency, 1632 Le Grvs Vell. Paterc. 188 In their 
concurrency for the place of the Soveraign Bishop. — 


+4. The quality or fact of being concurrent in 


jurisdiction ; jen right or authority. Ods, 

z69x T. Hlauel Ace, Netw Lnvent. f Ivili, The Admiral .. 
hath. .a concurrency with the Lord Mayor of London inthe 
Conservatorship of the River of Thames. 1980 AYLIFFE 
(J.), A bishop might have officers, if there was a concur- 
rency of jurisdiction between him and the archdeacon. 


Concurrent (kgakzrént), 2. and sd. Also 5-7 
sant, 6 -aunt(e. [ad. L. concurrent-ent, pr. pple. 
of concurrére: see CONOUR and -ENT. Concurrens 
was common as an adj. in med.L., and concrrrent 
was used in Fr. from rgthe. French influence is 
peth, accountable for the early spelling -a(z)z.] 


A. adj. 

1, Running together in space, as parallel lines ; 
going on side by side, as proceedings; occurring 
together, as events or circumstances; existing or 
arising together; conjoint, associated. 

2498 Act tx Hen. VIT, c. 32 §1 Every other thing con- 
currant that in that tie were requisite. 1834 Lo, Ber- 
ners Gold, Bh, AL, Aurel, (1546) Biij, Nor all the philo- 
sophers .. were concurrant in one time, but after the death 
of one good, an nother came better. 1547 Boorps Brev. 
Fleaith Pref, 4 Yf..it have any other infirmytie concurrant 
with it. 1878 Banister Hist. Afan 1. 29 A broad, and 
deepe cauitie.. through the which are concurrent, not a 
small number of tendons. x62z Bacon Hen. VIT, 3 There 
were. .concurrent in his Person, three severall Titles to the 
Imperiall Crowne. 1667 Bovte Orig. Formes § Qual, 
Forms which. .may be as fitly styl’d Coordinate or concur- 
rent. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) I. 6 The concurrent 
voices of both sexes. 1844 Wituiams Real Prop. Law 
(1897) 175 The concurrent existence of two distinct systems 
of farispeudence was a iar feature of English Law. 
1878 Gren Public Health Act 1875 vi. (ed: 9) 354 Concur. 
rent rates for repairs of Highways are invalid if made for 
the same period of time, 

_b. Meeting in or tending to the same point ; es, 
in modern Geom. of three or more lines. 

@172x Prior Conversation 32 Like lines concurrent to their 
center, 1879 Rusxin Lett, to Clergy 44 The pressure of the 
concurrent crowd. x88r J, Casey Segued to Euclid 3 When 
three or more lines pass through the same point they are said 
to be concurrent. 31885 Leupgsporr Cresona's Proj. Geont, 
155 If then four concurrent straight lines. .are piven. 

4. Acting in conjunction; co-operating ; 
tributing to the same effect. 

. 1932 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 583/2 Manne can not 
tourne vnto him without ..concurraunte helpe of goddes 
especial grace. 1545 Raynotp Byrth Mas le 137 
Thre principal partes concurrent to the same. x65x BAxTER 
Inf. Bapt. 342 It is reall Baptism that is here mentioned, 
the Spirit being spoken of as a concurrent cause. 1706 De 
For Fure Div. x1. 246 Concurrent Parliament supports his 
Throne, 1875 H. E. Mannine Mission H. Ghost it. 36 He... 
gives them the concurrent assistance of His own power, 

3. Accordant, agreeing, consistent, harmonious ; 
expressing concurrence. 

1542 Boorpe Dyctary x. {x870) as2 The contrarye vsage, 
whiche is not concurraunt with nature. x56 J. Heywoop 
Spider §& F. xxiv. z This case to lordes and tenauntes is 
concurrant, x660 R, Coxe Power § Subj. 145 A concurrent 
consent of all Histories. 1762 J. Brown Poetry § Mus. iv. 
(2763) 42 By Shouts of Sympathy or concurrent Approba- 
tion. 1772 Sir W. Jones £ss. i. (x77) 164 The beauties of 
Yemen are proved by the concurrent testimony of all 
travellers, 1866 J. Manrineau Zss, I. 136 The results are 
remarkable and concurrent. 

4. Law. Covering the same ground (hence, in 
the case. of titles=conflicting) ; having authority 
or jurisdiction on the same matters ;_ co-ordinate. 

453% Dial. Laws Eng. 1. ix. (1638) 20 If two titles be 
concurrent together ..the eldest title’ shall be preferred. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 8 They had made the 
Count Rainuce concurrant with him in authoritie. 1767 
Bracksrone Comm, 11,513 The chancery has a concurrent 
j i J them. 1768 Jéid. III. 40 In some of them 
the-king’s bench has also a concurrent authority. 186 
May Const, Hist. (1863) L. vii. 462 Differences yeen 
concurrent jurisdictions, which no other power was compe- 
tent to reconcile. ' y 
__ b. Conczrrent lease: 2 lease made before another 
is expired, and so existing for part of the time side 
by side with the other. eee 2 oe 

1622 Jas. L. Lustruet. conc: Bps. (T.), Every bishop, that 
shall be nominated by us to another bishoprick, shall..not 
prestime to make any. .concurrent lease. 2767 BLACKSTONE 
Conziz. U1. 32x Where there is an old lease in being, no con- 
current lease shall be made, unless,where the old one will 
expire within three years,’ 1848 Warton Law Lex, 365/t 
Ifa lease be made for life or years, to one, and afterwards 
the lessor make’a lease for years, to another, the second 


con- 


779 


lease is a concurrent lease .. if the first lease be for twent 
ears, and the second lease be for tl ears, and bor 
egin at one time, the second !ease is good for the last ten 


years. . 

¢c. Fire Insurance. Used to signify that all the 
Companies insuring a particular risk have accepted 
equal or proportionate amounts of the total sum 
insured, and have adopted precisely similar policy 
wordings, clauses, and warranties, so that in the 
event of fire, all shall be assessed on one identical 
basis in the determination of their various con- 
tributory proportions of the loss, 

3873 Watrorp Insur. Cycd., Concurrent Policies,. are 
such as are concurrent as regards property covered without 
reference to average or other conditions. 1890 Lett. from 
Western Assurance Co.of Toronte has the phrases ‘$80,000 
total concurrent insurance allowed’; ‘other insurances 
cae in form) permitted without notice’, etc. 

. 5b. 

1. A concurrent circumstance, a contributory 
cause. 

[zg02 Ord. Crysten ATen (W. de W, 1506) tv. xxi. 259 Whan 
all these condycyons shall be togyder and concurentes.] 
1667 Decay Chr. Picty vi. § 19. 256 Consider how few steps 
he has to the end of hisunhappy journey, though no extrinsic 
concurrent should hasten his pace, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamit- 
ton Lect. Metaph. (1877) I. itt. §9 Lach of these three con- 
currents must be considered as a partial cause, for, abstract 
ay one, and the effect is not produced. 

. A rival claimant, a competitor. 


(exc. as a Gallicism). 

1s8r SaviLe Zacttus’ Hist, 1. xxxviii, 137 Your maiesty 
.-Nourisheth a concurrent [z2lun), thee Carew Corn 
wall (1723) 154 a, S. Michaels Mount, looketh so aloft, as 
it brooketh no concurrent, for the highest place. a 1670 
Hacxer Cent. Seri. (1675) 313. A Rebel, that had set up 
a concurrent against his lawful King. 1747 Carre Hist. 

. Lng. 1. 553 He could scarce keep his ground against his 
coricurrent for the throne. 284x D’Israeut Amen, Lit. 1. 
239 Like.. his unknown concurrents in Germany. 1865 

forning Siar 12 Dec., The Opposition favourite must, in 
the long run, beat all concurrents, 
8. A person or thing coexistent or contemporary 
with another. Ods. 

x62z Bacon Hen. VII Wks. (1860) 478 If a man should 
compare him with the kings his concurrents in France and 
Span 3668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 126 But besides 
what it carries in itself, ¢ are other (more extrinsical) 
concurrents that do further signalize this season, : 

4, Sc. Law. One who accompanies a sheriff’s- 
officer as witness or assistant. 

1815 Scorr Guy M. xxxiii, ‘Mac Guffog, the thief-taker, 
and twa or three concurrents, had a man in hands in the 
kitchen’. 8x6 — Azfig. xii, ‘1 ken it frac ane o’ his con- 
currents, as they ca’ them, that's warned to meet him,’ 

5. In the Calendar: +a. =Epact 1b, Obs. rare. 

xg6x Epen Arte Nauig. u- vi. 30b, The concurrent of 
euery yeare, {s the number of the dayes passed of the con- 
iunction of the Moone at the of Marche. Jbid, 
3r This nomber of Epact or concurrent 1s founde. 

b. ‘One of the supernumerary days of the year 
over fifty-two complete weeks ; —so called because 
they concur with the solar cycle, the course of 
which they follow’ (Webster). 

+6. Used to render med.L. Concorezeenses, a 
subdivision of the Albigenses in r2—13th c., named 
from Concorezzo or Concoreggio in Italy: see 


Mosheim, 12th Cent., 1. v. § 5. Obs. 

xg8o Furxe Stagleton Confut. (Parker Soc.) 77 The 
Protestants are at great variance among themselves; not 
for Ma ite sake, as the Concurrents in Italy. 

9] A false singular from concurrents, erroneous 
form of CoNcURRENOE : cf. ACCIDENCE. 

260g Campen Rew, (2637) 266 Whoeuer will. consider the 
comportment of the Bogie nation, the concurrent of 
martial men. @ 2! AuNTON Frag. Reg. (ist ed, 
1641) in Select. Hart, Misc. (1793) 174. ‘The concurrent [ed. 
1653 current] of her fame carries it to this day. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M, (2670) 40 By their help and concurrant. 

Concwrrently, adv. [f. prec.+-LY2.] Ina 
concurrent or concurring manner ; in concurrence. 

1648 W. Mountacus Devort Ess. 301 (T.) They did not 
vote these special and precise means concurrently with the 
voice of God. 1818 Hattam Mid. Ages (1841) I. iti. 235 
The appointment of magistrates to administer justice con- 
currently with the conan: 1882 Pesovy Eng. Yournalisut 
xxi. 160 When newspapers began..they appeared concur- 
rently in all the chief centres of population and trade. 
Concwrrentness. [f.as prec. +-NESs.] rare. 

The quality or fact of being concurrent. 

.38.. Scott cited by Worcester (1846). 
. Concwrrer. rare. [f. Concur v.+-ER1] One 
who concurs.- 
x6rz7 Cotuns Def, BS. Ely t. ii. 112 The concurrers with 
tolius. .were Jed. .with farre diuerse respects. 
+Concwrrible, ¢: Ods. In 7 -able. [f. 
Concur or L, concerrére, on L. type *concerrebiles: 
see -BLE.] Able to concur. : . 
x6xz Cotar., Cometoesies concurrable, which can abide or 
_agree together; or indure, or beare with, one another. 
Conewrring, v7. sb, [£ Concur v. +-1ne 2] 
= CONOCURRENOE. : 

. 1594 T..B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad, u. 517 God -. by the 
concurring of his generall action, whereby he sustaineth 
and preserueth-the natures of all-things. 1680 FILMER 
Pairtarcha \i. §7 Their concurring in the election. 

- Concurring (kgnkorin), 2A/. a. Lf. Concur v, 
+-Ine@2,] - That concurs ; concurrent. } 


Now sare 


CONCUSSION. 


1633 T. Apams xd. 2 Peter i. 17 Cursed is that religion, 
that makes him but a chief Saviour, and requires other 
concurring helps. 1720 De For Capt. Singleton xv, Many 
concurring circumstances. 1732 BeRKELey 4 difhr. v. § 15 
The general SoneHine Binion of the world. 1848 Macau- 
Lay Aist. Eng. 1. 299 The independent and concurring evi- 
dence of witnesses whose authority is beyond exception. 

Concw'rringly, adv. [f prec.+-Ly%.] With 
concurrence, concurrently. 

r6s0 A, B, Afutatus Polento 33 They are to mect at 
Breda, where now a Babel of them are concurringly tumbled 
together, 3840 Arnotp Lev, in Stanley £7/¢ (1844) II. ix. 
195 Those great truths.. which the highest authorities .. 
seem to me concurringly to teach. 

Concurg(e, obs. ff. Concourse. 

Concursion. ? Ods. [ad. L. concursion-ene, 
n. of action f. concurréve to run together, Concur.] 


Running or rushing together; concourse. 

1533 BeLenpen Livy 1. (1822) 43 Thair bricht_armoure, 
be feirs concursioun, resoundit in the aire. x6zr G. Sanpys 
Ovid's Met. xiv. 545 Th’ Astrzean sons in swift concursions 
joyne. 1692 Benttey Sev. vi. Wks. 1836-8 LIL. 131 Atoms 
.. by their omnifarious concursions and combinations and 
coalitions, produce successively ..an infinite number of 
worlds. 1717 J. Kewe Anim. Econ, (1738) 111 They will 
recede with a greater Velocity than they did at their first 
Concursion. 1830 T. Tavtor Avgum, Celsus 23 Recursions 
and concursions of the stars, 

Concuss (kgnka's), vw. [f. L. concuss-, ppl. 
stem of concztére to dash together, shake violently ; 
in the jurists ‘ to terrify by threats in order to extort 
money’; f. con- + guatére to shake, strike, dash, 
etc. Cf. It. concussare (of freq. form) to shake.] 

1. ¢vanzs, To shake violently ; to agitate, disturb. 
Chiefly fig. 

1597[see ConcusseD 1]. 1603 Damier Zpist. Wks. (1717) 342 
Concussed with uncertainty. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4, 
II. ix. 64 The clouds overloaded concus’d by the sound. 
1863 Wynter Subtle Brains 290 Being twice bumped or 
concussed across the South Downs. : 

2. To injure (the brain, etc.) by concussion. 

1689 Moye Sva Chyrurg. 1. vii. 50 "Tis a sign that the 
brain is concussed. 1865 J. Pays Afarried beneath him I. 
34 Mr. Merrick, by getting his [brain] concussed, silenced 
the voice of detraction. : : 

8. To force by threats (770, or fo do, something). 

From Roman Law, and used chiefly by Sc. writers, 

2839 Anson Aést, Buvope (1849) I. itl. $53. 306 Louis .. 
et 


had been literally concussed. .into this..ruinous step. 1843 
Fraser's Mag. 


XVII. 519 She concussed Donald to move 
his heels, 1880 Knicur Scotch Sere, 102 Every party .. 
ought to tolerate a dissentient minority, and not concuss it 
into acquiescence, : . 

b. To overawe or influence by threats ; to subject 
to undue coercive influence. 

1849 Tait's Mag. XVI. 267/1 The Times has endeavoured 
to concuss country gentlemen. 1864 Mrs. Ovirnant Pers 
petual Curate II. 43 Frank..was no longer to he coerced 
and concussed. 1885 AManch. Exam. 23 June 57 Without 
supposing that he is absolutely concussed by the Crown. 

+Concussa‘tion. Obs. [n. of action from L. 
*coucussare, freq. of concutére (not recorded, but cf, 
It. concussare: see Concuss v.).] Violent shaking 


or agitation. 

164 Br. Haut Sera. Rem. Wks. (1660) 68 When he feels 
any vehement concussations of government. 1648 — Peace- 
maker § 8 (R.) A subterraneous fire... which after some 
astonishing concussation breaks furiously out. 

Concussed. (kénko'st), pp/. a. [f. Concuss a. 
+-ED2.] 1. Violently shaken or agitated. 

1897 DAntex Civ. Wares m. Ixxxix, The poore concussed 
State. 1605 — Philotas Wks. (1717) 336 In his dangerous 
and concussed State. : 

&. Affected with concussion (of the brain, etc.). 

3878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg, I. 201 A concussed brain 
should be regarded as a bruised one, 188: Daily News 13 

‘an. 5/2 No one is supposed to have a vested interest in 
the broken legs and concussed spines of the community, 

Concussion. (kénko*fon), [ad. L. cosenssedne- 
em,n, of action f. concutire: see Concuss. Cf. 
F, concession, 16th c, in Littré.] . 

1. The action of violently shaking or agitating ; 
particularly, theshock of impact. 

1490 Caxton Zxeydos x. 39 Juno prayd the goddys of 
wyndes that eueryche .. sholde make concussyon and tor- 
mente in the ayer. xg4x R. Coptann Guydon's Formul, 
Uiv, Woundes or sores made with concussyons or strypes. 
16st Honpes Leviath, ut. xlii, 303 A concussion of the 
Heavens, 1760 tr. ¥xan § Ulloa's Vay, (2772) 1. v1 i. 306 
This terrible concussion was general all over the prongs 
of Quito. 1823 J. NicnoLson Oferat. Mech, 647 Less 
liable to be broken by shocks or concussions, 1838 GREENER 
Gunnery 89 The proper shape and form of cannon to resist 
concussions. 1879 HarLan Zyesight ii. 29 When the retina 
is irritated by the concussion of a violent blow .. flashes of 
light. «result, afi 

. Lransf, aD Zi 

264x Br, sb See Rem, Wks. (1660) 6g The concussion 
or unsettlement of the state of Israel, and the division of it. 
1846 Prescotr Ferd. § Zs. 1. Introd. 85 The brisk concus- 
sion given to the minds of the Catalans. ; ; 

2. Surg. Injury caused to the brain, spine, or 
other part, by the shock of a heavy blow, fall, etc. 

1g4x R.'Coptann Galyen's Terapentyke 2 Aijb, The 
solution of contynuyte called ecchymosis in greke commeth 
most often with concussyon and soetion: 1636 RivcLey 
Pract. Physick 68 Concussion of the Brain is made from an 
external cause. 1803 Med. $Frul. YX.-177 The term con- 
cussion conveys not a precise idea of that derangement 
which is peodsiced in the organization of the brain by 
external violence, on which account. .I have been induced to 


CONCUSSIONARY. 


substitute that of contusion. 1847 Soutu tr. Chelins’ Surg: 
L Aa In concussion there is always gorging of the brain 
with blood. 2879 Carrenrer Ment. Phys. 1. it. § 68 (1879) 
72 The Spinal Cord must have been in a state of concussion. 

8. Extortion by threats or violence, esf. on the 


part of the ruling power. Orig. in Rom. Law. 
.,3897 Dantet Civ. Wares iv. lxxv, Concussion, rapine, 
pillories, Their catalogue of accusations fill. 1602 Futsecke 
Pandectes 74 This Suetonius reckoneth as one of the con- 
eiassions of Tiberius, who tooke from cities and priuate men 
the Mettals in which they were lawfullie interested. 1630 
R. Fohnson's Kingd. & Comsmw.86 Many concussions are 
put in practice from the kings prerogative, to furnish the 
offices with reasonable allowance, 1640-4 Petit. in Rushw. 
Hist, Coll. 1. (1692) 1. 8x These great and high Concussions 
in the Prosecution of this Cause. 1730-6 in Battey (folio). 

4, Comd., as concussion-bellows, a self-acting 
reservoir for regulating the wind-supply in an 
organ; concussion-fuse, a fuse (ina shell) ignited 
by concussion or impact. 

188: C. A. Eowarps Organs 44 The concussion bellows 
{is] a triangular reservoir placed over a valve in the wind 
trunk, 1864 Daly Tel. 18 May, The segment shells could 
not derive much assistance from their concussion fuses, on 
account of the soft state in which the ground was. 

+ Concu'ssionary, sd. and a. [ad. F. concus- 
Stonnairve (16th c.), f. concissto: see -ARY.] 

A. sb. One who practises ‘concussion’ (sense 
3); 2 public extortioner. 

36rx Cotar., Concussionaire, 2 Concussionarie, or publicke 
extortioner; one that (counterfaiting an authoritie) extorts 
gifts from men. 26., Time's Storehouse 931 (L.) A wicked 
magistrate, and publicke concussionary or extortioner .. 
may thus salve his thefts. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. x1692- 
1732 in Cotes, as . 

B. aaj. Of or pertaining to concussion or the 
shock of impact. 

1730-6 in Battey (folio). ‘ 

Conecussive (kpnkssiv), a [f. L. concuss- 
ppl. stem (see above) +-1VE.] Of the nature of 
or pertaining to concussion. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 1. 7a, Concussiue, or shak- 
ing paine, procedeth of matter, that is resolued betwene the 
muscles and panycles, 16153 Crooxe Body of Man 426 It 
is a concussiue motion, 1794 Gissorne Walks Forest i. 
(1796) 15 With concussive roar Echoed the cliffs. 1866 
Anstep in /nfell. Observ. No. 52. 275 Concussive move- 
ments or earthquakes. 

+ Conct'te, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. concuté-re : 
see Concuss. Cf. obs. F. coneutir in same sense 


and ase in 16th J trans. To shake. 

1899 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 55/1 Take ther- 
out the pot, and shake it. .till in concutinge or shaking of 
the same he rattle like poulder. 

Concutient (kgnki#fent), a. vonce-wd. [ad. 
L. concutient-em, pr. pple. of concutéve: see Con- 
cuss and -ENT.] Meeting with concussion. 

1859 THACKERAY Virgin. xl, The negroes on the maternal 
estate.. would meet in combat like two concutient cannon- 
balls, each harder than the other, 

Concyclic (kgnsi‘klik), 2. Geom. [f. Con- to- 
gether + Cycuic (f. Gr. xuxados circle).] a. Lying 
(as a series of points) on the circumference of one 
circle. b. Of two or more conicoids: Giving 
circular sections when cut by the same system of 


parallel planes. Also adsol. as sd. 

187x H.M. Jerrervin@. Ferd. Math.11, 225. 1874 SALMON 
Analyt, Geom, 3 Dimens. Contents § 104 Forms of Equa- 
tions of Concyclic surfaces. [Text] § 204 Surfaces whose 
coefficients of 2, ¥2, <%, differ only by a constant, have the 
same planes of circular section. 1884 C. Ssutu Solid Geom, 
(1886) § 173 A system of confocal conicoids reciprocates into 
a system of concyclic conicoids. /éid. § 174 The points of 
contact of the plane with the concyclics which touch it, 

Concyence, -ens, obs. ff. Conscience. 

Cond, cund (ksnd, kpnd), v. ? Ods. [app. 
from the earlier condte, ConnUE: perh. the final 
vowel was sunk in that of the inflexion, ¢.g. in past 
tense, condyde, condude. See also Con v.27] 

+1. trans. To ‘conduct. Obs. 

cxqo0 Beryn pote He woll have ..a saff condit enselid. 
Zbid. 3995 He chargit Barons twelff..To cond him {47S, his} 
saff & his meyne. . : 

2. To conduct (a ship): to direct the helmsman 


how to steer; = Con v.2 


"x6x2 Trav. Four Englishm. Pref. 11 The Mariners were... 
not accustomed to saile by compasse or cunding of the ship, 
but by the eye and view. 1692 in Swith's Seaman's Grant. 
1. xvi. 76 To Cond or Cun, is to direct or guide, and to cu a 
ShiZ is todirect the Person at Helm howto steer her, 1921%- 
~7e BatteyTocond,toconn, 1823 Cran Technol, Dict.,Cond, 

.. To direct fishing-boats after a shoal ‘of her- 
ring or pilchard, ‘as seen from heights overlooking 
the sea; to balk. A 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32 b, The boates are directed in 
their course by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the 
Cliffe side, and from thence best discerneth the quantitie 
and course of the Pilcherd, according whereunto hee cundeth 
(as they call it) the Master of each boate (who hath his eye 
still fixed upon him) by crying with a lowd voice, whistlin; 
through his fingers, and ‘wheazing certing diuersified an 
significant signes, with a bush, which hee holdeth in his 
hand. 1603 Act 1 Fas. J, c. 23 To Balke, Hue, Conde, Di- 
rect, and Guide the Fishermen. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word 
Bk., Cund, to give notice which way a shoal of fish is gone, 


‘Condamn, -dampn, obs. ff. ConpEin z. 
-{| Conde, condee (kende). [Sp. conde count 
:—L. comit-em: see Count.] A (Spanish) count. 
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1633 T. Starrorv Pac. Hib, xxiii. (1821) 833 My master’ 


sent me to assist the Condees Oneale and Odonnell. 1642 
Life Dk. Buckhm. in Select. Harl. Mise. (2793) 287 The 
marquis.-replied with some heat, that the condee’s as- 
severation would force him to do that which he had not 
done before. 1653 A. Witson Fas. J, 250 The Duke sent 
the Conde word again. 

+Condecence. Obs. [f. L. condectnt-em: see 
ConDEcent and -ENcE. Cf. OF. condecence, 14th c, 
in Godef. (The L. and F. analogies would give 
the stress co-ndecence, which occurs in condecent 
quot. 1560; but Bp. Ken has condecency.)] Fit- 
ness, suitableness, 

1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles III. 7 In things morally good, 
there is a natural condecence or congruitie to human nature. 

+Condecency. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ENOY.] 
Fitness, becomingness, meetness. 

1655 GurnaL. Chr. in Ariut. x. § 2 (2699) 2609/2 This the 
Apostle urgeth from the condecencie of the thing. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Theol. u. xu. 276 The Condecency of -his 
Goodness. 1754 Epwarps Freed. Will w. i. 196 The 
Amiableness and Condecency of such a Disposition. 1774 
J. Fretcuer Saly, by Grace Wks. 1795 1V. 44 foot-2., l use 
the..expression of Dr. Owen, rewardable condecency. 

b. (with /.) An instance of such propriety. 
a171x Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 11.77 Thy Jus. 
tice.. Creates Condecencies as strict. 

Condecend, -cent, obs. ff. ConDESCEND wv. 

+Condecent, 2. Obs. [ad. L. condecént-em 
becoming, seemly, fitting, pres. pple. of impers. 
vb. condecet, f. con- together, altogether + decet it 
is becoming ; or perh. immediately a. F, condecent, 
14th c. in Godef.] Becoming, appropriate, meet. 

x560 Rottanp Cr? Venus 1. Scho. .Saluted him with 
gretingis condecent. 1678 Gate Crt, Gentiles 111. 7 Original 
Righteousness was natural to Adam, i.e. most condecent 
to his nature. xgor Bevertey Glory of Grace 14 It was 
every way condecent to the infinitely Holy.. Creator. 

Condecent, obs. form of ConDESCENT. 


+Condecently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
Becomingly, fitly. 

ax6ss Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 293 Fitly, condecently, 
answerably, becomingly. 

+ Condecorate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
condecorare to adorn excessively or carefully, f. 
con- + decorare to DECORATE.] To decorate greatly; 
(?) to combine to decorate. i 

x599 Nasne Lenten Siuffe 21 Gorgeous architectures that 
condecorate and adorne it. 1634 Sin T. Hersert Trav, 206 
They have among them many young youthes, condecorated 
with propheticke gestures. /éid. IND, Many choice and 
fragrant gardens also condecorate her, 

ondel(1, obs. form of CanDLE. 

+ Con-de'legate. Obs. rare. [f. Con- + DELE- 
GATE.] A fellow-delegate. 

1726 AyLirFEe Parerg. 313 His Collegue or Con-delegate. 

| Con delicatezza, delirio: see Con pref. 

Condemn (kgnde'm), v. Forms: 3-4 con- 
demp, 4-6 -dempn(e, 7 condem, -demne, 6- 
condemn. Also 4-6 condampn, 6 -damn. 
[a. OF. condemne-r, -dempne-v, also from 13th c 
condamner, ad. L, conden p)naré to condemn, 
convict, sentence, etc., f. con- together, or intensive 
+ dam p)nd-re to damage, hurt, condemn. In Fr. 
the verb settled down into the form condamuer 
(cf. It. condannare), which was also frequent in 
Eng. from 14th to 16th c.; but here the influence 
of the Lat. caused the final prevalence of condenz2.} 

1. ¢vans. To pronounce an adverse judgement on} 


to express strong disapproval of, censure, blame. 

@1300 Cursor AT, 18176 (Gutt.), Quat ert pu... pat..Con- 
dempnid pu pus all vr pouste? ¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. 4 The 
clergie which summe of the comoun_peple.. lugen and 
Condempnen to be F Aa xssg Br. Scor in Strype Azz. 
Ref. 1, App. x. 29 We do not unadvisedly condempne our 
forefathers and their doings. 160x Sans. Tzvel. NV. ut. iv. 
x41, I could condemne it as an improbable fiction. 1661 
Bramuat, Fust Vind. ii. 7 So long as they forbear to cen: 
sure and condemn one another. 1788 Rein Aristotle's Log. 
iv. § 1.°68 This is a fault in reasoning which Aristotle con- 
demns. ‘187x R. W. Dare Commandant. ii. 41.The second 
Commandment condemns a very different sin from that 
which is condemned in the first. : ; 

b. Said of witnesses and acts: To procure the 
condemnation of, to bring about the conviction of. 

1382 Wyeur MWisd. iv, 16 Forsothe the riztwis dead con- 
pg Sinko the unpitous men on liue. — Jats, xii. 41 Men 
of Nynyue shal ryse in dome with this generacioun, ‘and 
shulen. condempne it. rg09 Fisner H7ks. 242 If I wolde 
— myn owne selfe, my wordes shall condempne me. 
x6rx Brncu Afatt. xii. 42. -1632 Haywarp tr. Biondi's 
Evontena 22 Concealing such things as might condemne 
her selfe for a mediatrix. 70d. Their looks condemn them. 
His subsequent conduct condemns him. 

-*@, absol. - . 

1535 CoverpALe Like vi. 37 Condempne not and ye shal 
not be condempned. in 

2. ‘To give judicial ‘sentence against; ‘to find 
guilty, convict. Opposed'to acquit, absolve. 

@1340 HAMPOLE Psalter cviii. 6 When he is demyd ga he 
out condempnyd. 1388 Wycl.ir Afaré xiv. 64 And thei alle 
condempneden hym to be gilti of deeth. rss9 Afirr. Afag., 
Dk. Clarence li, T giltles was condemned. 16rx Biste Deut. 
xxv. The Iudges .. shall iustifie the righteous, and con- 
demne the wicked. 1680 G. Hicxes S#ir. Popery 35 She 
wassince Arraigned and Condemn[ed]) for the horrid Murder, 
2735 Pore Saé. viut.'r5 The thief condemn’d, in law already 


‘CONDEMNANT. 


dead, 2998 Gent. Jag. LXV. 1. 519 The execution of two 
men condemned by a general court martial for riotous and 
disorderly conduct.. 1879: W.- Smita Staller Hist. Eng. 
156 Cranmer had been’tried and condemned with Latimer 
and Ridley. - 

b. absol.- 


x647 Sattmarsy Spark. Glory (1847) 177, I dare not judge, 
nor condemn, nor conclude. - : 

3. esp. with the penalty expressed, as comdemut to- 
death, to be beheaded: formerly also zz a fine or 
forfeiture. . 

1382 Wyettr 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3 The kyng of Egipt .. con- 
dempnede the lond in an hundrith talentis of syluer. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. x. (1839) 1x4 The ofere schall he condempne to 

erpetuell peynes.-x425 Paston Lett: No. 5. 1. 2x Sir John 

aston... hath optyned me condempnyd to hym in CCC 
{vij) marez. xg14 Barctay Cyt. §& Uploudyshut..(Percy 
Soc.) 44 Condemned to suffer suche payne. “1526-34 .Tin- 
DALE Luke xxiv. 20 To be condempned to deeth. xg5x 
Rostxson tr. More's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 145 Condempned him 
into exile. 1603 Suaxs, Afeas. Jor M.v. i. 419 We doe con- 
demne thee to the very Blocke. 1642 Rocers Naaman 19 
Condemned in as much as they are worth. 1713 J/em. 
Sign. Roselli (ed. 2) 1. 212 They condemn'd me to perpetual 
Imprisonment. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. (1858) 11. 229 
A woman..was condemned to be whipped through all the 
market towns..in Dorset. xB7q4 Green Short Hist. vi. 268 
Condemned to do penance in-the streets of London. 

4. To pronounce guilty of (a crime or fault). 

1g38 Wriornestey Chron. (1875) I. 28 And there con- 
dempned of highe treason against the Kinge. 1600 Hot- 
LAND Livy vit. xiil. 257 Supposing themselves by you con- 
demned of cowardise. 1624 Heywoop Gunazk. 1. 97 She 
was condemned of incest and buried alive. 1665 BoyLe 
Occas. Refi. v. i. 295 Condemn him of a maicexpecee of his 
Time or Talents. “1718 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 353 The 
Synod. .condemned him of heterodoxy. 3882 J. é& dion. 
son Macaulay 76 It is vastly more comforting to hear 
Dr. Lingard condemn James II of injustice, infatuation, 
arbitrary and impotent policy. . 

5. To doom to punishment in the world to 
come, to damn. ' 

1375 Barsour Bruce wv. 26 In hell condampnyt mot he be, 
1563 Nowe in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz, (1847) 496 God doth 
punishe us in this worlde, that we should not be con- 
dempned with the wicked in the worlde to come, 1540-78 
Gude & Godlie Ballates (1868) 21 We had eternallie in hell 
condampnit bene. 

+ b. absol. To damn, Ods. 

i Sir R. Ros tr. La Belle Dame 374 in Pol. Rel, & 
LZ. Poems (1866) 64 Ye and othir that swere suche othis 
faste, and soo condempne & cursen too & froo. 

6. jig. To doom or devote to some (unkind) fate 
or condition; in Zass. to be doomed by fate Zo some 
condition or ¢o do something. : 

1653 WaLton Angler i. ; Men that are condemn’'d to be 
rich, 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xxviii, 131 They [Rein- 
deer] are tamed; one sort being condemned to the Sledge. « 
others to carry burdens, 1934 Pore £ss. Afax1v. 263 Con- 
demn‘d in bus’ness or in arts to drudge. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. I. 58 A tract of sea..condemned to aay calms, 

7. To adjudge or pronounce forfeited, as a prize 
of war, smuggled goods, etc. yee ts 

zgos, Lond. Gaz. No. 4143/4, 8 Casks of Brandy, seized 
and condemned according to Law. 1783 Gent. Afag. LIT. 
1.175 If it {i.c. a Dutch ship] is condemned as a prize it is 
said the whole will belong to Lord North, 1873 sict 36 ¢ 
37 Vict. c: 88 § 2 The court. .having jurisdiction to try and 
condemn a vessel engaged in the slave trade. 

8. To pronounce judicially or officially to be un- 
fit for use or for consumption. : 

1745 P. Tuomas Frudl. Anson's Voy. 106 We condemned 
twenty-one Fathom of our best Bower-Cable as unfit for 
Use. 19776 Vay. under Byron 139 We found the Falmouth 
man of war condemned and lying ashore, 1867 J. Timas 
Wonderf. Invent. (1882) 358 Several rifles on this model 
were. .condemned. .from the escape of gas round the needle, 
1878 Gren Public Health Act 1875 m1, (ed. 9 xrq If (it).. 
is diseased or unsound..he shall condemn the same and 
order it to be destroyed. : R 

9. To pronounce incurable, to give up. 

1831 A, Knox Rem, (1844) 1. 38 The sick man's feeling 
is gloomy, because it condemns him, 1862 Ruskin Afunera 
P. (1880) 46 No man considers himself richer because he is 
condemned by his physician. : . 

10. Of a door or window: ‘To close or block 
up. (Cf Fr. condamner une porte, une fenétre.) . 

cxs6s Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, 488 (Jam,) The 
Frenchmen. .condemned all the close and wall heidis that 
war within the castle. 1880 H. James Portr. Lady iii, The 
door that had been condemned, and that was fastened by 
bolts. 1884 C. Reape in Harfer’s Mag, Mar. 637/2 ‘I cons 
demned it ten years ago.’ ‘Full that,’ said Pierre; ‘twas I 
nailed it up.’ fe 

Condemnable (kgndemnib’l), a. [ad. L. 
condemnabil-ts, f. condemud-re: see -BLE, Cf. FE. 
condamnable (16th c.-in Littré).] Worthy.of con- 


demnation or censure, culpable, blameable. ; 
rg8x Srpney A fol. Poetrie (Arb.) 29 If in neyther.of these 
Anatomies hee be condemnable. zg9r R. Turnoune Lfos. 
Sé.-James 155 b, To launch and Iauish out wordes lewdly, 
is condemnable folly. 1675 Penn Zug. Pres, Interest Dis. 
cov. 43 ‘They‘are thus far-condemnable upon’ the Foot of 
Prudence. -1797 H. Watroue’ Geo. JJ (1847) TI,’ xi. 370: 
x86 Mitt OH. ii, 37 Hardly any‘kind of action can 
safely be laid down as either always obligatory or always 
condemnable. ve 
: Hence Conde‘mnably adv. fe 
‘Condemnant, @..zare. ‘ad, L. condemnant- 
(or -F. .condamnant) pr. pple. -of condemnare to 
ConDEMN.] =CONDEMNING, : 
2846 G. S. Faner Lett. Tractar, Secess.234 The spurious 
self-condemnant reading salvatur = 


CONDEMINATE. 


. Condemnate,v. zare. [f L. condemnat--ppl. 
stem of. condenma-re to' CONDEMN: see -aTE3.] 
To, utter words of .condemnation, denunciate. 
Hence Condemnating A//. a: ae ee 

31866 Loud. Rev. 13 Oct. 405 /2 One might be stimulated 
. by the vigorous language of the condemnating minister.. 

Condemnation (kgndemné!:fen). Forms: 4 
condempnacioun, 5-6 -acione, 6 -dempnation, 
-demnacion, -acyon, 6- -ation. fad. L. con- 
demnition-ent, n. of action f. condemmdédre to con- 
demn, Cf. F. condamnation (16th c, in Littré).] 

1. The action of condemning or of pronouncing 
adverse judgement on; judicial conviction ; ex- 

* pression of disapprobation or strong censure; the 
fact of being condemned’: as in ‘your condemna- 
tion of me’, ‘my condemnation by you’. 

1382 Wycur Rom. v.18 As by the gilt of oon in to alle 
men in to condempnacioun. 1826 Pilgr, Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 303 After his iniust condemnacyon to deth, 1568 
Grarron Chron. II, 396 He thought neyther of death, nor 
of condempnation to die: such affiaunce had he in his strong 
truth. 1651 Horpes Leviath. w. xxvi. 144 A manifest con- 


demnation of the Innocent, 1803 AVed. Frni, 1X. 27 His 
illiberal condemnation of a medicine. 1838 Lp, Manon 


fTist. Eng. (ed. 5) L. 199 Yet no one has even ventured to 
assert that any of the condemnations were legally unjust. 
1874 GREEN Short Hist. v. 228 The Parliament proceeded 
to the impeachment and condemnation of two ministers. 

attrib, x99 BosweLu Fohsson an. 1754, The chaplain.. 
preached the condemnation sermon on repentance, before 
the convicts. 

2. The state or condition of being condemned. 

1557 N. T, (Geneva) Luke xxiii, 40 Fearest thou not God, 
seing thou art in the same condemnation? 1671 MILTON 
P.R, ut, 136 To whom belongs But condemnation, ignominy 
and shame, 

3. The ground or reason for condemning. 

1534. Tinpane Zohn iii. 19 This is the condempnacion, that 
light is come into the worlde, and the men loued darcknes 
more then light. x6zz SHaxs. Cys, m1. v. 98 Speake, or thy 
silence on the instant, is Thy condemnation, and thy death, 

4. A sentence of forfeiture. Cf, ConpEnm 4. 

1885 Ricay in Law Reg, 29 Chanc, Div, 286 A con- 
demnation on the express ground that the ship is enemy's 
property. 

+Condemnator, 2. Sc. Obs. [a. F. condam- 
natoiré.| = CONDEMNATORY, 

1752 J. Lournian Morn of Process (ed. 2) 55 A Sentence 
condemnator in capital Crimes, if 

Condemnatorily (kgndemniterili), adv. [f. 
next +-L¥2.] Ini a condemnatory manner. 

1876 Mrs. Wurtney Sights § Jus, IL, iv, 38: ‘It was a 
shame,’ she said, not condemnatorily, but pitifully, 

Condemnatory (kpndemniteri), 2. [f. L. 

condemnat- ppl. stem of condemniare to CONDEMN 
+:0RY: cf. F. condammnatoire, in Cotgr. condemna- 
totve.| Having the character of condemning ; ex- 
pressing condemnation. 
"4863-87 Foxe A. & Af. 1170(R.) They proceeded against 
me with this their bull condemnatorie, xézz Sere Hist. 
Gt, Brit: 1x, xiv. x7 After the condemnatory sentence. 1748 
RicwArpson Clarissa (1811) IIL. xiv. 95 Every argument 
he uses, condemnatory of his own actions, 18¢9 BRIGHT 
$. India‘x Aug., I speak in condemnatory language. 

Condemned (kfnde'md), f/. a. Also 6 con- 
damned, -dampnit, [f. CoNDEMN +-BD1.] 

1. Pronounced to be at fault or guilty; lying 
under condemnation. (Also adsol. with the.) 

2543 in Se. Pasguzis (ed. Maidment) qzo Bukis or warkis of 

ondampnit heretikis, 2588 A. Kine tr. Candsizs’ Catech. 
68° The auld condamned Anabaptists. 1598 GRENEWEY 

Tacitus’ Ann. ut. x, (1622) 79 So long the condemneds life 
should be prolonged. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 504? 5 The 
bodies’ ‘of condemn’d malefactors.- 2791 Gent, Mag. LXI, 
1. 750 [The Inhabitants of gaols] are divided into different 
classes of male and female felons, king’s evidences, the 
condemned todie. 1873 Mortey Rousseau 11. 65 Her own 
share. .in the production of the condemned book. 

2. Adjudged or officially pronounced unfit for use. 

2798 Netson in.Nicolas Disf. (1845) III. 200 To throw all 
the condemned provisions. .overboard into the Sea. ' 

- 3. Appropriated to condemned persons, or things 
rejected, as in condemned cell, pew, etc. 

- 63678 P. Cook in R. L’Estrange's Brief Hist. Times 
ut, (1688) 78 In the Place cali’d the Condemn’d Hole. 
1717 Hist. Press-Yard 7, 1 was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn’d Hold. 1722 
De For Col. Yack (1840) 145 The poor fellow ..is in your 
condemned hole, 1818 Batpw. Brown Jem. ¥. Howard 
v, 135 ‘The pit’ and within it, the condemned cell, both 
dirty and offensive. 1836 Dickens Sk, Boz, Visit to New- 
gate, The condemned pew ; a-huge black pew in.which the 
wretched people who are singled out for death. are placed, 
on the Sunday preceding their execution. 1838 — O. Twist 

lii, They led him to one of the condemned cells, 1884 A, 

Grirritus Chron. Newgate 434 Excluded from the Newgate 

Chapel on the day the condemned sermon was preached. 

4.” Fastened or closed up (as a door), - 
3884 C. Reape in Harper's Mag. Apr. 680/z,"I let him in 

by the condemned door. ae ‘i 
‘_+Condemnedly, adv. Obs, [f. prec. +-n¥2,] 

In a way that is condemned. - . > 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolves u. xlviii. oss He-that hath 

econ to be truly Religious, cannot be condemnedly a 

‘ool, ng - ‘ 
.Condemner(kfndemar). [f.ConDEMN + -ER1,] 
One that condemns : see the vb. ; 

1540. CovEnDaLe Confit. Stanitish Wks. II. 355 A con- 
demner of them whom Christ dare avow to be saved. 1645 


Vor. IT. 
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Mu.ton Tetrach. (1851) 207 A ¢ontradicter ‘of Moses, and 
a condemner of Herod. «1797 H. Wa.rotr Gee. // (1847) 
III...ii. 40 Admiral Holbourn, one of the sternest con- 
demners of Byng. 1875 Jowett Plafo (ed. 2) I. 374,.1 am 
not angry with my condemners, or with my accusers. 

Condemning: (kgndemin), vil. sb. [f. as 
pret. +-1nel.] The action of the verb ConDEMN. 

mggt_ Percivaty S%. Dict., Condenacion, condemning. 
x65t Jer. Taytor Sevm. 1. ii. 25 Condemnings of our sin. 

Conde’ ppl. a. That condemns. 

1642 J..Eaton Honey-c. Free Fustif, 225 A condemning 
knowledge. rzog Stannore Pavaphr. Il. 456 The Tortures 
+-of a condemning Conscience. 

_Condemningly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
a condemnatory manner, with condemnation. 

@1865 Mary B. M, Duncan in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. Ixi. x Hypocrites .. are spoken of condemningly. 18979 
Ste £goist Il. i. 23 To think.. condemningly 
of her, 

Condemp, -dempn, etc.: see ConDEMN, etc. 

+Conden, vw Obs. rare-. A perversion of 


some word : ? pa. pple. of Cond, Conpuct. 

1609 B. Jonson Casé Altered 1. ii, 1. .could wish for mine 
own part that things were conden’t otherwise than they are. 

Condence, var. of ConDENSE a. Obs. 

Condensability  (kgndensibiliti). Also 
-ibility. [f. next +-iy: so mod.F. condensabilité] 
The quality of being condensable. 

x806 Hutton Course Math. 1. 227 It will condense the 
inclosed air into less space, thereby showing its condensi- 
bility. 188x W. Pote in Academy 28 May 396/2 The con- 
densibility of steam, [In mod. Dicts, Condensabitity.] 

Condensable (kfnde'nsab'l), 2. Also -ible. 
[mod. f. L. condensa-re to CONDENSE: see -BLE. 
Also in mod.F. (The erroncous spelling cozden- 
sible is app. after expansible, extensible, etc., from 
L. pa. pple.)] That may be condensed. 

1. That may be increased in density, or reduced 
in volume ; compressible. 

1644 Dicpy Wat. Bodies ix. (R.), Not being in the utmost 
extremity of density, but condensable yet further. 1768 
FRrank.in Wks. (1840) V. 424 Vapor. .condensable again by 
the least coolness. 1828 Hutton Course Alath. 11. 255 Air 
is. .condensible and expansible, 

2. That may be reduced from the state of gas or 
vapour to the liquid or solid condition. 

1788 Priestiey in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII, 152 The slowly 
condensable vapour. 1794 G. Apams Na, & Exp. Philos. 
I, xi. 461 (Carbonic acid] is not condensible in the common 
temperature and pressure of our atmosphere. 1802 Henry 
in Phil, Trans. XCUI, 29 The proportion of carbonic acid 
gas condensible in water. 187: B. Stewart Heat § 135 If 
the gas be condensable, liquid will begin to make its ap- 
pearance. 2878 Newcoms Pos, Asivon, m1 it. 274 Metallic 
vapors condensable at a certain temperature, 

Condensate Cepadernett), 72% a. Obs, or arch. 
Also 6 Sc. -at. [ad. L. condensat-us condensed, 
pa. pple. of condensdre to CONDENSE.] 

1. Condensed, thickened, increased in density. 
(Formerly construed as a pple.) 

1885 Epen Decades 334 The which .. is condensate and 
made thicke. 1570 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (Camden Soc.) 
84 A compacte and condensate bodye. 1689 PAckE tr. 
Glanber's Wks, I, 30x The Wine Cask which is to be filled 
with the condensate juice. 1830 W. Paiturs At. Sinai 


1.72 The clouds .. weigh down On Sinai’s desert the con- 
densate air. 


+2. Densely covered, ‘thick’ (with). Obs-1 

1860 Roitanp Cré. Venzs 1. 398 The mont with snaw was 
all sa condensat, 

+3. fe. : aie 

15.. Phyloganius in Skelton's Whs. (1862) Tp. cxxxiii, 
O poet rare and recent. .Insolent and insensate, Contendyng 
and condensate. 

Condensate, si. [f. prec.: see -aTE] 1 c.] 
A product of condensation. 

1889 W. Smita in Frud. Chen. Industry 31 Dec. 949/2 
That naphtha laden with napthalene does condense in the 
mains is proved by an examination of the street-siphon con- 
densates. 

Condensate. (kgndenscit), vw Now vare or 
Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. condensive to CONDENSE.] 

1. ¢vais. To make dense (in consistency), thicken, 
condense. 

1855 Even Decades 211 Condensat or thyckenynge 
ce payde moyste nuryshemente. ven | © Jounson Pavan 
Chirurg. 1. xv. (1678) 21 Friction .. condensates, binds and 
hardens the flesh. 1689 Packe tr. Glauber’s Wis. 1. 300 
Wines may be condensated to the thickness of Honey. _ 

Jig. 1664 Hammonp Sern. Wks, 1684 IV. 62x A little 
critical leaming makes one proud; if there were more it 
would condensate and compact itself into less room. 

b. To make derise (in aggregation), to crowd. 

1830 M. T. Santer Law of Population, The different 
degrees in which the population is condensated. 

2. itr. To become dense, thicken, condense ; 
to become solid, harden.” ; : 

1607 Torseit Four-f, Beasts(1673)384 Somesuch like humor 
may issue out of them [poplars]. .and condensateintoa stone. 
1802 Med. Frxi, VIII. 536 Nitric acid..extends itself in- 
considerably and soon condensates again. : 

*D, : Fe. To become intensified. Ods. 

1640 Br. Reynotps Passions xxii. 229 It being the pro- 
pertie of griefe to condensate and as it were on all sides 
besiege the Minde. : 

Hence Conde nsated #7. a. ; 

x638 N. Carrenter Geog. Dev. 1. ii, 2x The thicker and 
condensated parts. 1684 tr, Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1x. 316 
Condensated juice of Cichory. st 


CONDENSE.~ 


‘Condensation (kpndenséi-fon).  [ad. L. .con- 
densatton-ent, n. of action f. condensdre to Con- 
DENSE; also in 14th c. F. (Oresme).] - - ; 

“1. The action of making or becoming more dense ; 
increase of density ; reduction of volume. _" 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1337 Condensation and 
constipation depresseth and driveth it [matter] downward 
to the middle, 1660 Boyvte New Eas. Phys. Mech. i. 32 
By condensation, he reduc’d the Air into a space, eight 
times narrower. 831 Larpner Paenmat. v. 308 The con- 
densation of air in the receiver. 3878 C. H. H. Parny in 
Grove Déct. Afus. I. 139 These waves [of sound] consist of 
alternate condensation and rarefaction. 

b. Optics. Concentration (of light): cf Con- 
DENSE v. 1 b, CONDENSER 7. 

1832 A. Prircuarn Aficvosc. Cabinet 189 A condensation 
by means of a lens. ‘ 

2. spec. The conversion of a substance from the 
state of gas or vapour to the liquid, or (rarely) 
to the solid, condition. 

16x4 Ratzicn Hist, World 1, 90 Condensation is a con- 
version of Ayre into Water. 12823 Sin H. Davy Agric. 
Chemt, ii. (1814) 37 Cold is produced during evaporation 
and heat during the condensation of steam, 1898 LARDNER 
Hand-bk, Nat. Phil., Heat, 333 Names of Gases condensed. 
Pressure under which Condensation took place. 1878 GLEN 
Public Health Act 1875 nt. (ed. 9)90 An act .. for the more 
effectual condensation of such gas, AZod. The condensation 
of milk into a viscous mass. 

3. Condensed condition. ; 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 77 A notable instance of Condensation 
and Induration by Burial under Earth. 1833 Brewsrer 
Nat, Magic viii. 186 In a state of condensation or rarefac- 
tion. 1858 Greener Gunnery 264 The amazing degree 
of condensation of the elastic air in the nitre and gun- 
powder, . 

b. quasi-concr. A condensed mass of anything. 

1665 Manuey Grotins’ Low-C. Warres 413 When. .aremis- 
sion of cold loosens these conjoyned condensations, the 
several fragments. .are violently carried into the Sea. 1925 
N. Rosinson 71. Physick 61 Hail is a Condensation of the 
same Nitrous Particles, 1863 Grots Plato I, i. 19 Con- 
densations of vapours exhaled from the Earth. 

4, The action of crowding or condition of being 
crowded closely together ; dense aggregation. 

1828 W. Sewet. Ox/, Price Ess. 45 The condensation of 
a manufacturing populace. 

5. fig. The compression of thought or meaning 
into few words; reduction (of a literary work, 
etc.) within small or moderate compass by due 
arrangement, and omission of unessential details. 

1794 Matias Purs, Lit. (1798) 36 The. condensation of 
thought and expression, which distinguish this poet. 1875 
Lyegwt Princ, Geol. 1. i, iii, 58 A want of arrangement and 
condensation inhis memoirs. 1879 M. Arnotp Guide Lng. 
Lit, Mixed Ess, 199 A little condensation .. would abridge 
it 4 another page, 

+» quasi-cones, 

31867 Aforning Star 5 Aug. 5 Its first leader. .is a condensa- 
tion of sensible thought into clever writing. 1886 Morey 
Ht. Martineau Crit. Misc, 111. 204 The condensation of 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy..is said..to be hardly free 
from some too hasty renderings. 

¢. Concentration (in fg. sense), rare, 

1858 Mitman Lat. Chr. (ed. 3) L wt, 106 The gradual 
condensation of the supreme Ecclesiastical power in the 
Supreme Bishop. _ 2 

Conde‘nsative, a rare. [f. L. condensat- 
ppl. stem +-IvE.] Tending to condensation. 

1818 in Topp. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Condensator (kgnde‘nsiter). rare. [agent-n. 
in L, form, f. L. condensare to condense: cf. mod. 
F. condensateur in same sense. (As with other 
sbs. in -afor, some would say condensa‘tor, or 
co-ndensator.)| A condenser. 

1804 Winsor Specif of Patent No. 2764.2 [The gas is] 
conducted through cold air or water into a condensator. 
1874 Hantwic Aerial Wx. 150 Plants with a hairy foliage 
are. .good condensators of dew. 

+Condense, 2. Obs. (ad. L. condensus, f. con- 
+densus thick, Dewsn.] Dense, condensed, 

1610 W, ForxincHam Azt of Survey. viii. 16 Distinguish- 
ing between open and rare soyles, and such as are condense 
and close. 1652 Eart Monn. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat. 
2 Tenacious and condence Materials, 1667 Mitton P. L. 
vi. 353. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 69, 2/r Your Breath is 
rendred ,. condense by the frigidity of the... Air, 1794 
Matus Purs. Lit. (1798) 325 As from a diamond globe, 
with rays condense. 

Condense (kgndens), v. [prob. ad. F. con- 
densé-r, ad. L. condensa-re, f. condens-us Con- 
DENSE @.]- _— ; 

1. ¢vans. To make dense, increase the density of ; 
to bring the particles of (a substance) into closer 
aggregation, so that they occupy a smaller space ; 
to reduce in volume; to compress, thicken, con- 
centrate. Chiefly in Physzcs. (Mostly in passive.) 

1477 Norton Ord, Akh, v. in Ashm. (1652) 77 Ayre con- 
densed is turned into Raine, and water rarified becomes 
Ayre againe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, mi. (1520) 2gb/2 
Vyrgyli by connynge condescended [? condensed] or thycked 
the ayre. x660 Bove New Expr. Phys. Mech, xviii. 130 
Air ..expanded or condens’d by the heat or cold, - 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 1v. 239 Sweet Honey some condense. 
x822 Imison Sc. §- 47 I, 146 A square phial may be broken 
by condensing the air around it. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 
x5 At times 2 person needs to-‘condense his- property ito 
the smallest compass. 1875 Ure “Dict, Arts W1. 243 The 
Borden process for condensing milk, ier 99 ; 


CONDENSED. 


b. .Opties. To-bring (rays of light) to a focus 
or into a smaller space, so that the brightness is 


increased ; to concentrate. ‘ 

1787 G. Apams Ess, Aficroscope 100 A lens..to collect and 
condense [the light] on the object. 1831 Brewster Oftics 
i. 9 The rays... fall upon the mirror MN, and by reflexion 
are condensed upon a small space at F. : 

ce. Electr. To increase the amount or intensity 
of.(a charge of electricity). - 

x782 Voura in Phil, Trans, LXXII, 245 The metal plate 
..does actually condense or acquire a greater quantity of 
electricity. 1870 R. M. Fercuson Z/ectv.94 In this manner, 
electricity of too low a tension to affect immediately the 
gold leaves can be condensed, so as to possess the power. 

a. To reduce (a substance) from the form of 
gas or vapour to the liquid or (rarely) the solid 
condition, or from the state of invisible gas to 
that of visible vapour or cloud. 

166z Srituincri. Orig. Sacr. m. iv. § 5 The air was con- 
densed intoclouds. 1713 Deruam Phys.- Theol. iii. note 1 (R.) 
The cold. .by condensing, drives the vapours into clouds or 
drops, 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chen, I. 89 Carbonic acid gas 
--IS not condensed at that degree of pressure and of tem- 
perature of the atmosphere in which we live. Itremains in 
the state of gas. 1816 J. SantH Panorama Sc. & Art i. 
311 All the vapours which water will condense. 1865 Lun- 
Bock Prek. Times xii. (1869) 391 To produce snow requires 
both heat and cold; the first to evaporate, the second to 
condense, 

b. To contain in a condensed state. 

180r SoutHEY Thalaba ut.25 A crystal ring Abdaldar wore; 
The powerful gem_ condensed Primeval dews, that upon 
Caucasus Felt the first winter's frost. 

3. transf. and fig. a. To bring together closely 
or in small compass. 

3803 Edin. Rev. 11. 87 To condense and agglomerate 
every species ofabsurdity. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 11. xvii, 
Condensed, the battle yelled amain. x852 Lp. Cocksurn 
Felirey 1. 142 By the young [Tories] ioey were viewed with 
genuine horror. This condensed them the more. 

b. esp. To compress (thought or meaning) into 
few words; to reduce (a speech or writing) within 
smaller compass by conciseness of expression. Also 


absol, 

1805 N. Nicnotts Corr. w. Gray (1843) 37 He. approved an 
observation of Shenstone, that ‘Pope Raa the art ofcondens- 
ing a thought’. 1854 Kinestey Let? (1878) 1. 419 People 
seem surprised at my power of condensing. 1868 J. _H. 
Buunt Ref Ch. Eng. 1. 49 To have condensed them [his 
opinions} into the following plan. 

¢, To concentrate, intensify. 

1848 Macautay /fist. Eng, II. 125 The servile spirit of 
Scottish Parliaments..in the highest perfection, extracted 
and condensed. «12853 Ropertson Sevw. Ser. m. ii, Power 
concentrated and condensed into the government of Rome. 

4, intr, (for refl.) To become dense; to shrink 


into a smaller space, become reduced in volume. 

1704 Newtos Ofticks (J.), Vapours, when they begin to 
condense. 1869 Roscor Banc Chent. 175 3 yolumes of 
onsen condense to form 2 volumes of ozone. 

. intr. of 2: 

165g Currrpren, ete. Rioerius 1. i, 3 A hot and moist 
Liver. .sends bd vapours to the Brain, which there con- 
dense or grow thick. 1700 Drypex Fables, Pythag. Philos. 
74 Dew condensing does her form forego And sinks a heavy 
ump of earth below. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 57 Some of 
the moisture .. in the room has condensed upon the glass, 

Sig. at Govt, Tongue ix. § 14 (1684) 154 When therefore 
the recollection of..fancied worth begins to make us aery, 
let us condense again by the remembrance ofoursins, 1889 
Spectator 13 Apr., If those fancies, instead of ‘ condensing,’ 
as they ought to condense, into healthy and robust imagina- 
tion, persist in their puerile forms. 

Condensed (kgndernst), A/. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 

1. Made dense or more dense ; compressed, highly 
concentrated. Condensed milk: milk reduced to 
a thick viscid consistence by evaporation. 

1606 B. Jonson Aynreitei Wks, pares .).§59 Dark and 
condensed clouds. 1665 GLanviLt Seeds, Sci, 117 A School- 
man is the Ghost of the Stagirite, in a body of condensed 
air, 31836 Lvaminer 17 Apr. 255 (Advt,), Condensed Pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla. 1869 Roscoe Zlen:. Chent. x 
Ozone is oxygen in a condensed state. 3287: Food Frui, 
655 Plain condensed milk, without the addition of the 


sugar, x87x Lvening Stand, 25 Nov. 1/3 [A history of 
Candonse Milky. 7 ‘7 3 af 


b. Printing. Condensed type: a form of type, 
narrow in proportion to its height. 

Mod. Type List. Light line Grotesque Condensed Old 
Style. Long Primer Latin condensed. 

. spec. Reduced from the gaseous or vaporous 
to the liquid or solid state, or from the state of 
invisible gas to that of visible vapour. 

1833 Hr, Martineau Mauch, Strike vi. 66 The windows, 
thickened with the condensed breath of the workpeople. 
1853 Herscnet Pop. Lect. Se. i. (1873) r3 Steam and con- 
densed gases, 1879 Cassell's Tech, Educ. 1. 82. 

3. jig. Put into small compass, highly com- 
pressed, compact ; esp. of literary work or style. 

1823 J. Bancocr: Dor. Amusent. p. vi, Results presented 
in acondensed and lucid form. 1830 Jerrrey in Frevelyac 
Macaulay (1876) I, iv. 5) Macaulay made the best speech, 
themostcondensed. 1886 MortevAt, Alartineau Crit. Misc. 
III. 208 A pithy brevity, a condensed argumentativeness. 


b. Afusic. Condensed score =contpressed score. 
Hence Conde-nsedness, condensed quality.” 
Condensedly (kfndevnsédli, -denstli), adv. 

In 2 condensed manner, with condensation. | - 


1880 Scribu. Afag. July 472 It covers condensedly, a large 
and somewhat various field, 1887 Esswortu Roxd. Ballads 
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VI, 382 Elsewhere we read, condensedly. .that the Spanish 
ships, 230 in number,’ were of different classes. 

+ Condenseness. Ots. [f. ConnENsE a. + 
-NESS,] =COoNDENSITY. 

1930-6 in Battey. 2775in Asn. 

Condenser (kgndensax). Also 9 -or. [f. Con- 
DENSE v.+-ER1, Cf. mod.F. condenseur.] 

I. General: One who or that which condenses. 
1, That which makes dense, collects into smaller 


space, intensifies, etc.: see CONDENSE v. I. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 6 Infinite variety of Rare- 
fiers and Condensers. 3804 R. Proxy in Frnd. Nat. Philes. 
EX, 275 A condenser of Forces. 

2. That which reduces vapour to the liquid 
condition (esd. by cooling): see CONDENSE v. 2. 

1860 Tyxpact Glac. 1. xx. 137 The cold crags. .acted like 
condensers upon the ascending vapour. x880 HaucuTon 
Phys. Geog. ni. 128 Mountain ranges..serve as condensers 
for the aqueous vapour. . 

3. One who condenses or abridges in literature. 

1868 Morning Star 16 June, In the .. summary of corre- 
spondence .. the condenser omits to mention, etc. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind. (1886) 363 He was. .the condenser.. 
of Bolingbroke. 1888 Datly News 30 Apr. 7/4 Advt., Situa- 
tion wanted As Editor, Sub-Editor.. Concise critical writer, 
condenser. 

IL. Specific and technical senses. 

4. A vessel or apparatus in which vapour is re- 
duced (e.g. by cooling) to the liquid (or solid) form. 

a. in Distillation. That part of the apparatus 
in which the vapour is condensed. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1. 607 The still-condenser is 
generally of the worm-tub form. 

atirib. 1890 Pall Mall G, 28 July 6/1 Hurricane..at 
Suakin, demolition of the condenser chimneys. 

b. Steam-Zugine. A chamber in a steam-en- 
gine in which the steam is condensed into water 
on leaving the cylinder, either by injection of cold 
water, or by exposure to a chilled surface (szerface 
condenser’), Also in comb. as condenser-gauge. 

1769 Watt Specif. of Patent No. 913. 2 These vessels I call 
condensers. 1833 N. Arnotr PAysics (ed. 5) IL. 93 Watt... 
contrived the separate condenser for his steam-engine, by 
which heat oncesaved three-fourths of the fuel formerly used. 
1874 Kmtant Dict. Afech. 1. oe Poa surface-condenser has 
a series of flat chambers or tubes..in which the steam is 
cooled by a body of water surrounding the tubes. /did. 1. 
609 tila .g¢, a tube of glass, thirty-two inches long, 
, the upper end, . fixed to the condenser, the lower end dip- 
ping into mercury. .to ascertain the degree of exhaustion in 
the steam-condenser. . . 

@. Gas-works. An apparatus in which the tar, 
ammonia, and other su ces mixed with the 
heated gas are condensed and separated by cooling. 

1809 A. Winsor Sfecif: of Patent No. 3200. 4 The con- 
densor. .serves to cool and decompose the hot smoke and 

. ©1865 Letnepy in Cire. Se. I. 117/t From the con: 

lenser the gas passes to the gurificrs. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 18. 579 The condenser, the office of which. .is to effect 
the condensation of all those vapours which could not be 
retained by the gas at the ordinary atmospheric temperature. 

d. Metallurgy. (See quots.) 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Mech, 188x Raymonp Afining Gloss. 
Condenser, a vessel or chamber in which volatile products 
of roasting or smelting (e.g. mercury or zinc vapors) are 
reduced to solid form by cooling. . 

5. Pueumatics. An apparatus for condensing or 
compressing air, a pneumatic force-pump. 

4727-5t Cuampers Cyc? Condenser, a pneumatic engine, 
whereby an unusual quantity of air may be crouded into a 
given space. 1829 Nat. Philos., Pucumatics y.20(U. K. 8.) 
The condenser. ,is the opposite of the air-pump. 7 

6. Hiectr. An apparatus for accumulating or in- 
creasing the intensity of an electric charge, (Cf. 


CONDENSE 2. I Cc.) ; 

1782 Vorta in Phil. Trans. LXXII. App. 8 Thad rather 
call it a condenser of electricity .. using a word which 
expresses at once the reason and cause of the phenomenon, 
1790 W. Nicntotson Nat, Philos. (ed. 3) 11. 356 The con- 
denser is of excellent use to ascertain the presence..of 
atmospherical clectricity when the conductor is..slightly 
electrified. 188: Srorriswoone in Nature No. 623. 546 We 
have Leyden jars or condensers for accumulating large 
charges. 188x Maxwerii Z£vecty. & Afagn. 1. so Accumu- 
lators are sometimes called Condensers, but I prefer to 
restrict the term ‘ condenser’ to an instrument which is used 
not to hold electricity but to increase its superficial density. 

7. Optics. A lens or system of lenses by which 


light is concentrated on one point or object. 

1798 G. Avams Z'ss, Aficroscope 107 Fig. 4 represents..a 
condenser. There are three in number. .they serve to con- 
dense the sun’s rays strongly on the object. 1832 A. Prit- 
cHARD Mierosc. Cabinet 243 A large condenser placed be- 
fore the reflector. ‘ 

8. Wool Manzf. A machine which receives the 
narrow slivers from the carding machine and rolls 
them into ‘slubbings’. 

1862 Reports of Furies, Exhibition Classxxt. 4'The ‘con: 
denser’ is now very generally used..It also entirely super- 
sedes the ‘slubbing” machine. 2874 Knicut Dict. Afech, 
5.%.,The narrow circumferential cards of the doffing-cylinder 
deliver narrow slivers which pass to the condenser. ~ 


9. Sugar Manuf. An apparatus for the partial 
concentration of the clarifted juice. 

1874 in Kuicur Dict. Mech. = 

Condensible: see ConDENSABLE. 

Condensing (kgndernsin), vd/. sh. : see next. 

Conde‘nsing, #//. a. That condenses. 

1. Chiefly in names of machines, mechanical 


CONDESCEND. - 


apparatus, etc., forming virtual compotnds (some- 
times hyphened), in which it blends with: the 
wbl. sh. used attrib, (= ‘for condensing’), as con- 
densing coil, glass, lens, pan, syringe, valve. 

1787 G. Apams Ess. Microscope 84 There is also 2 con- 
densing glass to the stage. /did, The tube with the con- 
densing lense, ¢1790 Imison Sch. Arts I, 189 The valve 
that admits the steam from the... cylinder into the con- 
denser, called the condensing valve. 1816 J. SautH Panto. 
rama Sc. § Art Il. 25 The condensing syringe. 3835 Ure 
Philos. Manuf, 349 A little tributary stream of the Mersey 
- -supplies the condensing power to his steam-engines. 3863 
Wansnrovucn Speci. of Patent No. 1545 Condensing pans 
employed in the condensation of milk. 1874 Kwicut Dict. 
Mech. Condensing-lens, a plano-convex .. or double convex 
lens, to concentrate rays upon an opaque microscopic object. 

b. Condensing engine: (a) an apparatus for 
condensing air, or compressing it into smaller space 
(obs.); (2) a steam-engine in which the steam is 
condensed in a CoNDENSER (sense 4b), or (for- 
merly, as in Newcomen's engine) by injection of 
water into the cylinder. 

x7s2 SMEATON Airepump in Phil. Trans, XLVI. 422 
Making this air-pump act as a condensing engineat pleasure, 
1807 Hutton Course Math. 11. 239 The ondensin Engine, 
by which air may be condensed to any degree, instead of 
rarefied as in the air-pump. 

1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine, The power of the 
condensing Engine is..known by ascertaining the tempera- 
ture of the steam, which moves the piston, the area of the 
piston, and the temperature of the vapour which remains, 
1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Condensing-engine, one in which 
the steam below or in advance of the piston is condensed. 

2. ztr. Growing dense, thickening (like a 
dense cloud, etc.). vare—'. 

1749 Jounson Jyene 11. iv, Like the dread stilness of con- 
densing storms, 

Condensity (kgndernsiti). [ad. F. condensité, 
f. L. condens-zts CONDENSE; cf, density, ad. L. 
densitas, -atent.] 

+1. Density. Oés. 

16xx Cotcr., Condensité, condensitie, thicknesse, hard- 
nesse, closenesse. 1638 Witiins New World xiv. (1707) 
121 Heaviness is an absolute quality of itself, and realy 
distinct from Condensity. 1755 in Jonxson. 1814 W. 
Tavror in Robberds Jfem. 11. 445 Observations on the .. 
dispersion and condensity of human multitudes. 

2. Condensed quality ; pithiness. 

1885 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 168/2 Her prose had the conden- 
sity, the felicity of fine Verse. 

ondepe‘ndent, a. nonce-wd. [f. Con- + DE- 
PENDENT.] Mutually dependent. : 

1808 J. Bartow Colusmb. x. 623 One confederate, con- 
dependent sway. 

+Conder, Oss. Also 7 condor. [f. Conn w.] 

1, One who conds or cons a ship. 

2.1693 Unquuart Radve/ats ut. li, Ships. .set a going at the 
Pleasure and arbitriment of their Rulers, Conders, and 
Steersmen, 1708 Kersey, Conder, one that gives Direc- 
tions to the Stears-man, forthe Guiding ofa Ship. 1927-51 
Ciramners Cycl. s. v. Cond, The word is either starboard 
praere the helut, according as the conder would have the 
helm put to the right or left side of the ship. 


2, A man stationed on an eminence by the shore 
who signals to fishing-boats the direction taken 
by the shoals of herring or pilchards ; a balker. 

1603 Act Jas. /,c. 23 Diuers persons... called Balcors, 
Huors, Condors, Directors, or Guidors, x607 Cowe. 
Iuterpr, Conders ., stand upon high places near the sea 
coast, at the time of herring fishing, to make signs with 
bowghes, etc. unto the fishers. 1727-51 Cuampers Cyci., 
Conders, 1867 in Smyru Sailor's Word-th, 

3. The raised place on which the conder stands. 
[Perhaps a local abbreviation or error.] 

2984 T. Garpxer Hist. Dunzwich 163 A Conder was erected, 
whereon the Balkers stood to notify..to Fishermen at Sea, 
the Direction of the Herring Sholes. 

Conderin, obs. f. CANDAREEN. 

3653 H. Cocan tr, Pinto's Trav. xlix. 242 They have no 
money cither of gold or silver, but all their commerce is 
mies with the weight of cates, cacis, maazes, and con- 

+Condescence. Obs. rare. [a. OF. condescence 
(15th c.), ad. late L. type *condesceusa sb. fem. f. 
pa. pple. of condescendére: see below. Med.L. has 
condescentia (? from Fr.).] = CONDESCENDENCE, 

1674 Cressy in Puller Afoder, Ch. Eng. 440(1843)274 See 
the condescence of this great King. 

Condescence, obs. form of CONDECENCE. 

Condescend (kgndisend), v. Forms: 4 con- 
Gecendre, 5 -desend, 5-6 -dyssend, -dissend, 6 
-descent, (6 -ducend), 6-7 -decend, -discend(e, 
4 -dicend, 4-6 -descende, 6—- condescend, Pa, 
pple. -ed; in 6 also condiscent. [ad. ¥. conde- 
scend-re, ad, L. condéscend-étre (in Cassiodorus) to 
stoop, condescend, f. cov- together + déscendéire to 
DrscEND: in med.L. to be complaisant or com- 
pliant, to accede to any one’s opinion, ete. ; in Fr. 
also to come down from one’s rights or claims, 
to yield consent, acquiesce. In the Ayenbite the 
Fr.’ infinitive was taken as a whole: ‘cf. veuder,. 
tender vb.] . : De 

I, To come down voluntarily. Ft, 
+1, Zt. To come down, go down, descend. Ods, 
¢ 1485 Digdy Myst, (1882) 1.172 Ffor to breke down the 


chyrchys thus I condescende. 1513 Douctas £neis 1: ii. 
44 Condiscend in our myndis [antwds abere nostris| and 


. gians condescend that 


OCONDESCEND. 


schaw this plane. 1657. Tomutson Renoz's Disp. 112 They 
scarce condescend to the places about the Liver. 3686 W. pu 
Bairaine Hune, Prud. xv. 65 The Kite, which flycth high 
in the Air, yet vouchsafes to condescend to Carrion upon 
the ground.- 

2. fig. To come or bend down, so far as a par- 
ticular action is concerned, from one’s position of 
dignity or pride; to stoop voluntarily and gra- 
ciously ; to deign: a. ¢o do something. : 

1430 Lyps. Min, Poems, To DE. of Glouc., ight myghty 
prince .. Condescende leyser for to take To se th’ entent of 
this litel bille, rg09 Hawes Past, Pleas, u. xii, To nouryshe 
slouthe he may not condiscende. 1696 Tate & Brapy Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2 In Sion condescends to dwell. 1734-5 in Swift's 
Lett, (2766) II, 2zx I desire you will condescend to make 
my compliments to Dr. Delaney. 1853 Macaunay Afzs2, 
Zug. 1V. 315 The Cavaliers condescended to take a lesson 
in the art of taxation from the Roundheads. 1860 Mrs, 
Cantyte Let? IIL, 19 The dressmakers. .won’t condescend 
to make anything but with their own materials. 

b. ¢oa course or action. Cf. zo stoop to. 

2849 Latinun Ploughers (Arb.) 3x, I.. have obeyed him 
fhe Devil) a little to much in condesce[n]tinge to some 
follies, 166: Brannact. Fest Vind. v. 89 Saint Peter out of 
modesty might condescend and submit to that to which he 
was not obliged in duty. 1867 Suites Huguenots Eng. x. 
(1880) 165 [They] condescended to the meanest employments, 
for the purpose of disarming suspicion, 1883 Froupe Short 
Stud, VV. iii, 272 Origen was too high a man to condescend 
to wilful misrepresentation, : 

+c. (In bad sense) To lower oneself, stoop. 

ae Sir H. Griastoxe Laud in Neal Hist. Purit. U1, 
He had condescended so low as to deal in Tobacco. 

3. ‘To depart from the privileges of superiority 
by a voluntary submission; to sink willingly to 
equal terms with inferiours’ (J.); to be conde- 
scending in one’s relations with others, 

(The meaning of the translators in quot. r6zr is not clear.) 

r6xz Bist ow, xii. 16 Minde not high things, but con. 
descend to men of low estate. 1824 Byron ¥itas Xvi. xcv, 
Adeline was... watching, witching, condescending ‘I'o the 
consumers of fish, fowl, and game, And dignity with courtesy 
so blending. 2863 Mas. C. Crarne Shaks. Char, xiv. 359 
Like a true lout, he does not see that they have conde- 
scended to him, but he instantly rushes on to their level. 
1863 P. S. Worstey Poems 10 The god, condescending to 
his child. 

II. To make concessions ; to comply, consent, 
concur, agree, (Earlier than I. in mod. langs. 
+4. To a or deferentially give way; to show 
oneself deferential, compliant, or complaisant ; to 
accommodate oneself Zo. 
instance.) Obs. 

‘1340 Ayend. 157 Ich me ssel..a-yens ham paye and conde. 
cendre ine dede and ine speche ham uor to wynne to god, 

+b. czir. Obs, (blending finally with 2 b.) 

1429 Rolls of Parl, TV, 343 Olesse.. the resones of that 
other partie cause hem to condescende forthwith unto hem, 
the matter shal dwelle in deliberation. x1g26 Piler. Pex/- 
(W. de W. 1532) 58 b, To gyue reuerence to euery per- 
sone, and to.condescende ta theyr wylles in thynges lawfull 
and honest. 1563-87 Toxu.4. § Ad, (1684) I, 198/2 He [Pope 
Hildebrand] bound [them] by their oaths, that at no time, 
nor for any cause they should condescend unto the king. 
x609 Hontann A we, Marcell, xxix. v. 373 Theodosius gave 
eare and condiscended, to [Saruit} his words. 167 Mitton 
Samson 1337 Can they think .. that my mind ever Will 
condescend to such absurd commands? x677 in T. W. 
Marsh Early Friends Surrey & Sus, 104 Wee .. doe so far 
condescend as to grant him till the next monthly meeting 
then to be present. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Williams 73 He 
was resolved ta condescend no further to the whims of a 


a. refl. (The earliest 


c + 
+5. To give one’s consent, to accede or agree fo 
(a proposal, request, measure, etc.) ; to acquiesce. 


+a. reff. [Cf OF. se condescendre.] Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. & xix. 61 Thou oughtist the 
sooner to condescende thy self to a trayctee, 

“tb. civ. Const. Zo.a thing. Ods. 

1478 Caxton Faso 66 The lady condescended..to his 
departing. 1579 Fenton Gutectard, (2618) 244 Which request 
being condescended vnto by Gonsaluo, 280 Sipney Arcadia 
(1622) 33 Inuiting them to the hunting of a goodly Stagge.. 
‘They condiscended. 1649 Mitton Ezkou, iv. (1851) 359 The 
king .. having both call’d this Parlament unwillingly, and 
as unwillingly..condescended to their several acts. 1737 
Wuiston Fosephus? Ani 1, xxi, To which desire he con- 
descended. 2745 Eviza Heywoop Female Spect. (1748) LI. 
229 They have. .pleasure in condescending to whatever they 


perceive to be the inclination of each other. 
+e. Const. Zo do-a thing. Obs. 
1579 Fenron Guicciard. (1618) 244 Valentinois conde- 


scended to‘ giue to the Pope the assignement of the Castle - 


of Cesena. 1495 T. Maynarve Drake's Voy, (Hakluyt Soc.) 
23 Whichmade me condescend to leave the Indies, with all 
her treasure, 1676 W. Husparp CN ducpe of People Pref., 
For their sakes. .I have condescended to make it Legible. 
' od. with ‘had and obj.-clause. Obs. 
., 4557 Nortu tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr, 97 0/1 It shold not be 
just..that Rome shuld condescende, that.any woman. .re- 
ceyue shame. 1563-87 Foxz A. $ AZ, (1684) I. 195/t With 
-these reasons of Lanfranke, Thomas gave over, condescend- 
ing that the first of his Province should begin at Humber. 
1632 Haywarp tr, Bloudi’s Eromena 95 en the Chirur- 
pg may (without danger) get up. 
1717 Col, Rec. Penn, U1. 36 The Governour at last Con- 
descended, that the said Commissions be Issued.  " 


deign to give or grant. Ods. : 
“1599 Sanpys Europa’ Spec. (1632) 396 Some of the later 
Popes condesceind to them of Bavaria the Cup in the Sacra- 


+6. ¢rans.. To concede, vouchsafe (a thing) ; to 


ment. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1, 185 That Nation _ 


788 


which the Almighty was pleased to Honour so far as tocon- 
descend his Presence and tion to. 7774 T. Jerrerson 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 130 No answers having yet been 
Condescended to any of these [applications}, _ 

‘+ 7. dztr. To assent zo (a statement, opinion, etc.). 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 123 To this the Cathoflijques 
condiscende as most certayn. 1627 Marxuan Cavad. 1. 60 
To that opinion I must needs condiscend. 

+8. To come to an agreement; to agree or de- 


termine with, or together. {a. odo (a thing). Ods. 

1494 Fanyan m1. xxx. 23 Both brethrene.. condescended 
and agreed to lede their both hostsinto Gallia. 1549 CouzpZ. 
Scot, xil. x02 Thai condiscendit to cheis the leyst of tua 
euillis. 1568 Grarton Chroz. II. 793 The nobles and com- 
mons..have fully condiscended and utterly determined to 
make humble petition. ry97 Hooxer Eccl. Pol,v. xxix, § g 
They easily condescended to think it. .fit that God, ete. 

4b. chat and obj.-clause. Obs. 

@ 1552 Letanp Brit. Coll. (1774) 11. 469 This Edwarde 
Baillol condescendid with Edwarde King of England. -that, 
etc, z6z0 in J. J. Raven Ch. Bells Camb, (1881) 69 The 
parishioners. .did..condicend and agree that the bell-frame 
should be repayred. 1623 Wiitsourne New/oundland 58 
They did all condescend and order ..that no subject to 
your Majesty should commit any more such abuses. 

tc. zzfor, on, or Zo (an action, measure, etc.) ; 
often with zzdzrect pass. Mostly Sc. or north. 
1g09 Barctay Shp of Folys (+570) 140 Then must they to 
some agreement condiscende. 1549 CovERDALE £rasut, Par. 
Rom, Argt., Whiche pointes were for a tyme onely conde- 
scended vpon. rg65 AtteN in Feedhe's Trvo Treatises (1577) 

25 The Patriarche. .fully condescendinge with the Romane 

hurch vpon the trueth of purgatory. 1619 Darron 
Country Fust. cxxiii. (1630) 375 Justices of Peace did con- 
discend upon certain articles. @ x649 Drusm. or Hawtin. 
3as, V Wks. 90 The governour assembled the three estates 
at Edinburgh, which together condescended to the raising 
ofanarmy. 1652 V. Riding Ree.V. 107 That the Clarke 
of the Peace enter this ensueing agreement. .it being fully 
condiscended unto att this Sessions. 1678 A. Lovect tr. 
La Fontaine's Mil. Duties Caval. 138 The Ingineers having 
+. with him condescended on the way by which the line 
of Circumvallation is to be carried. 

+. absol. To enter into an agreement ; to con- 
spire. Obs. 

1868 Grarton Chrov. 11. 685 To condiscende or take 
parte against the house of Yorke. 


+9. Zo be condescended : to be agreed. Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aferch. T. 361 And whan that he on hir 
was condescendid, Him thought his chois mighte nought 
be amendid. ¢ 1430 Lype. Bochas 1x, xx. (r554) 204 b, The 
sayd brethren wer fully condiscended Upon this point. 
¢1470 Harpine Chron. ccxvii. iv, They were by appoynt- 
ment Accorded well, and clerely condiscent. 1g22 SKELTON 
Why nat to Courie 1020 Thriftles and gracelesse, Together 
are bended, And so condescended, That, etc. x92 West 
Symbol. i. § 103 The said parties to these present Inden- 
tures bin condiscended and agreed in manner. . folowing. 

+10. trans. To agree upon, consent to. Chiefly 
in pass. (with 22), Obs. 

477 Paston Lett, No. 786 IIL. 174 Som deme that ther 
shall be condyesendyd, that iff E. P. come to London that 
hys costs shall be payed ffor. xs3z in W. H. Turner Sedec?. 
Rec. Oxford r09 It is condiscended by the hole Counsayll, 
that the fyshemongers shall have all the stondyngs. 1587 
Frenne Contn. Holinshed I11. 1421/1 All the contributions 
which are agreed and condescended. 1594 West Symbol. 
un. Chaucerie § 119 Which said order and arbiterment, he 
the said R. together with your said Orator did willinglie 
agree and_condiscend. 1663 Spatpinc 77oxb. Chas. I 
(1829) 77 It was condescended among his friends, that 
twenty-four gentlemen..should weekly attend. 

411. tntr. To agree, harmonize, or concur. 

+ agot Dovuetas Pad, Hon. 1, xlv, Thay [singers] condiscend 
sa weill in ane accord. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 98 Thai al 
beand ane be ane examinit condiscendit in ane ansuer. 
Lbid, xx. 186, 1860 Rontanp C7t. Venus 1. 729 Aganis 
quhome .. We condiscend all heir invnioun. 1571 Sempitd 
Ballates 130 Thocht on ane course we can nocht condescend. 

IIT, To settle or fix upon a particular point. 

+12. intr. To settle down Zo, come definitely 40 
(a point in narration, ete.). Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s 7. 399, I sholde to the knotte [of 
my tale} condescende. zq4go Caxton Eweydos xvi. 66 He 
abode longe..wythoute to sette his purpose to condescende 
to ony parte of that he wald do. 1528 Garpiner in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xxiv. 62 His hoofliness}..doth desire 
them with spede to condescend to oon opinion or other. 

+18. To come to iculars. Obs. 

- 61386 Cuaucer J€elid. p 268 3e han wel and couenably 
taught me as in general, etc...But now wold I fayn 3e 
wolde condescende as in especial & tellep me, etc, 

b. esp. Zo condescend upon: to pitch or fix 
upon, ‘specify, particularize, mention particularly. 
or by name. Se.; but condescend upon particulars 
has recently ap in Eng. newspapers. 

1549 Compl. Scot, xx, (1872) 178, I_can nocht condiscend 
in special on na_man that hes committit ony trason. 7634 
Canne Necess. Separ, (1849) 95 The prophet. .condescende: 
upon no time, lest he ond have been convinced of a lie. 
2706 Stapatp Hist, Picts in Afése. Scot.-1. oe Seaeenod 
condescendeth on the year of Christ 370, stus 
was king.of the Picts. 1927 Wodrow Corr. (1843) LL, 300, 
I_know not well how to condescend on vestionton. 1807 
HEapRICK Avvan 134 No one could condescend on any 
‘specific harm these animals had done. Times x8 Mar., 
When he condescends upon parti “he certainly: has 
some damaging facts to produce. 1888 Pal/ Afail G. 4 Aug. 
1/t We are not going to condescend upon particulars. 

@. with clazse (with or without z¢fo72). 

x696 in Aubrey Mésc. (x721) 199 Thus his Sight could not 
inform him whether the Arrow should be shot.in him alive 
or dead, neither. could he condescend whether near or afar 


CONDESCENDMENT. 


off. 1754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Law (1809) 294 When the 
witnesses were not specially designed in a deed, or perhaps 
not so.much as named, the party founding on it was.. 
allowed to condescend who the witnesses were. 

+d. (%) trans. To specify particularly. Ods. 
is10 Will af Wald(Somerset Ho.}, I condescende, ordayn, 
and make [A and B] myn executors, 

+ Condescended, A/a. Agreed: see prec. g. 

Condescendence (kpndésendéns). Also 
-ance. [a. F. condescendance (=It. condescend- 
cnaad, Sp. condescendencia), £. L. type *condescend- 
entia, f£. pr. pple. of condéscendéve; see above and 
-ANCE, -ENCE. 

1. Condescension; complaisance; compliance, 
concession. 

1638 Crntiuxcw. Relig. Prot. Pref. § 29 With more rigor, 
and lesse indulgence and condescendence to the desires of 
flesh and blood. 1675 R. Barctay Afol. Quakers vil. § 8. 
223 We must, in condescendence to some, use this word. 
1700 Phil. Trans. XXII. 461 ‘This resolution does not 
proceed from any condescendence to the Roman Catholics. 
1791 T. JEFFERSON IVrit, (1859) III. 277 The offer .. was 
an unusual condescendence. “1868 E. S. Froutkes Ch. 
Creed or Crown's Cr. 41 The Alexandrine fathers, a.v. 362, 
under 5. Athanasius, probably went greater lengths in 
condescendence than any Council before or since. 

2. Sc. A specification of particulars. 

In Scots Zaz, an articulate statement, on the part of the 
pursuer, of the grounds of action, which, with the answers 
of the defender admitting or denying these, and a note of 
pleas in law for both parties, is annexed to a summons, and 
forms a part of it. 

1663 Srarpinc 7¥oub, Chas, [ (1792) 1.. 84 Jam.) As by 
the particular condescendence contained in their imprinted 
protestations at large does appear. 1754 Erskine Princ. 
Sc. Law (1809) 294 The party. .was .. allowed to conde- 
scend who the witnesses were ; which condescendence, etc. 
1818 Scorr Hrt. Afid/. v, V'll take a day to see and answer 
every article of your condescendence. " Open Record’ vin 
an Action in the Court of Session), 1888, Contents: i. Sum- 
mons; it Condescendence for Pursuer, and Answers 
thereto for Defender; iii, Pleas in Law for Pursuer; iv. 
Pleas in Law for Defender; v. Interlocutors. 

Condesce’ndency. ?Ods. [f. as prec., with 
the later form of the suffix, -ency.] Condescen- 
sion ; condescending quality or nature. 

1657 W. Guturte Cha, Gt. Snterest (1825) 230 God's con- 
descendency and offer in that great and primary promise. 
¢1670 Avery Let. in Boyle's Whs. VI. 6101R.) The respect 
and condescendency which you have already shown me. 
1702 C. Mater ALagn, Chr, 11. iv, (1852) 126 ‘he governour 
.. with his usual condescendency, made a speech. x80g 
Edin, Rev. 41 A striking instance. .of his condescendency. 

Condesce’ndent. dt L. condiscendent-em, 
pr. pple. : see above: ne who condescends. 

3824-9 Lanvor Jag. Conv., Afilton, etc. (1846) Il. 2335/1 
The riotous supporters of the condescendent falling half 
asleep, he. .flings the door behind him, and escapes. 

Condescender. rare. [f. ConvESCEND v. + 
-ER.J One who condescends. 

1859 De Quincey Wks. XI. Pref. 20 A condescender to 
human infirmities. 

Condescending (kpndésendin), v/ 5d. [f. 
as prec. + -ING1.] The action of the verb Con- 
DESCEND; an act of condescension. 

3640 SanpERSON Ser. II. 174 Our yielding and conde. 
scending..to the desires..of private and particular men, 
878 Brownine Avistoph. Afol. 184 Theoria’s beautiful 
belongings match Opora’s lavish condescendings, 

Condesce'nding, Ay/. a. [f. as prec. +1NG¥.] 

1. That condescends ; characterized by, or show- 
ing, condescension. Vow, usually, Making a 
show, or assuming the air, of condescension; pa- 
tronizing. 

zgoy_ Watts Hymn, How condescending, and how kind 
Was God’s eternal Son! a1748 —(J.), Avery humble and 
condescending air. 1780 Cowrer Table Talk 138 Standing 
as if struck to stone While condescending Majesty looks on. 
388: Gotvw. Sura Lect. & Ess. 199 The_condescendin; 
manner of aGerman prince, 1883 Froube Short Stud. 1V. 
u. iii. 199 He was never condescending with us, never 
didactic or authoritative. 

2. Consenting, agreeing. Ods. 

3654 Ear, Orrery Parthenissa 2676} 376, 1 was often 
condescending to the death of what you loved. | 

3. Se. Particularizing, going into details. 

1985 Guthrie's Trial 97 (Jam.) That universal conviction 
fs not general .. but it is particular and condescending. 

Condescendingly (kpndésendinli), adv. [f, 
prec, +-L¥4.] In a condescending manner; with 
condescension, or a show of it. i 

1653 H. More Couject. Cabbal. (1662) & But familiarly 
and condescendingly setting out the Creation. «@x699 
Bonnett in W. Hamilton Zz/é m1. (1703) 66 So condescend- 
ingly gracious art Thou. 1845 Lp. Caspnent Chancellors 

ras) II. Iv. 85 He condescendingly asked them to ‘think 

e was one ofthem’. 1863 Fr. A. Kempiy Resid. Georgia 
63 These simple remedies .. are ,. sometimes condescend- 
ingly adopted by science. . 

Condesce ess. ‘rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Condescen quality or character. 

1680 Howe Let. conc. Stillingfieet's Serm. Wks. (1834) 
1279/2 Christian condescendingness and goodness of temper. 

+Condescendment. Obs. rare, [a. obs. F, 
condescendentent (14th c. in Godef.); see ConpE- 
SCEND and -MENT.] Consent, agreement. 

@1693 Urquuarr Rabelais ut. xix. 155 Their respective 
Condescendments to what should be noted..by them. Jé/d, 
un xii. agt A Condescendment to a. aaa reatyn.. 5 

om 2 


. OONDESCENSION, 


_ Condéscension (kendésenfan). Also 7 -dis- 
cension, 7~8, -descention, [ad. late L., coudé- 
scenstdn-éu, n. of action from coudéscendtye to 
CONDESCEND: see -lon. Also in 16the.F.J The 
action, habit, or quality of condescending. 

1. Voluntary abnegation for the nonce of the 

rivileges of a superior; affability to one’s in- 

feriors, with courteous disregard of difference of 
rank or position ; condescendingness. 

2647 Crarenpon Hest. Reb. 1. (1843) 18/t The duke, 
according to his usual openness and condescension, told 
him, ete. 1677 Hare Contempl. Lord's Prayer w. 104 
Give us a sense of thy Great_Condescention to thy weak 
and sinful Creatures. x710 Steere Tatler No. 225 P 3 
Familiarity in Inferiors is Sauciness; in Superiors, Con- 
descension, 1782 JouNnson Rambler No. 200 26 My old 
friend receiving me with all the insolence of condescension. 
1856 Emerson Lng, Traits, The ‘Times’ Wks. (Bohn) IT. 
a, ee the most provoking air of condescension. 

. with p/, 

3654 WiitLock Zoofomia 332 He [Christ] was to expiate 
mans Pride in the lowest Condescentions possible. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 172 » 6 He concludes himself 
insulted by condescensions. 1843 Lytron Last Bar. u. 
ii, You have spoiled them by your condescensions, . 

+2, The action of descending or stooping to 
things unworthy. Oés., 

1642 Jer. Taytor Zfisc. (1647) 313 Of all Bishops, he 
(S. Cyprian] did acts of the greatest condescension, and 
seeming declination of episcopal authority. @1797 H. 
Wa proce Afem, Geo. II (1845) ¥. ii. 17 Every vice, every 
condescension was imputed to the Duke that the Prince 
might be stimulated to avoid them. 

3. Gracious, considerate, or submissive deference 
shown to another; complaisance. ? Oéds. 

16s0 T. B. Blavieyv] Worcester's Apoph. 38 To answer 
his humour with a condescention at the first word. 2694 
Bentey Boyle Leet. ti. 43 Incompliance and condescension 
to the custom of their Country. x692 Ray Diéssol. World 
Pref, (1732) 13 He did it only in condescension to thelr 
Weakness. 1749 FieupinGc To Fones 1. vi, Their extreme 
servility and condescension to their superiors. 2799 W. 
Gum Ser. I, ix, (R2, If we are displeased with an 
opposition to our humours, we ought to shew a condescen- 
sion to the humours of others. 187r Freeman Hist. £ss. 
Ser. 1. x. 291 A man who thus showed no condescension 
to the feelings of his age. 

+4, The action or fact of acceding or consent- 
ing ; concession. Ods. 

1648 Manton Spir. Languish. 2 In obedience to your 
Order, and condescension to the requests of some Friends, 
I have now made it [this Sermon] publick. 1664 Di. 
Arpemarte in Marvell's Corr. Wks. 1372-5 Il. 99 That 
some condescentions and abatements be made for peace 
sake. cxg20 Lett, fr. Mist's Fred. (1722) 1, 238, 1 almost 
doubt your Condescension tomy Request. 

+ Condesce‘nsional, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
Of or Penis to condescension. 

1657 J. Smitu Myst. Rhet. 206 These and such like are 
the condescensional characters of comfort. 

+Condescensive, a. Os. [ad. med.L. 
condéscensto-us, {. condéscens- ppl. stem of con- 
déscendére: see -1vE.] Characterized by or given 
to condescension. 

@x677 Barrow Sernt. (1810) II. 240 It..rendereth him 
civil, condescensive, kind and helpful to those who are in 
a meaner state. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 63. 1/t A condescen- 
sive accommodation to Humane Capacity. 1747 E. Poston 
Pratler 1.137 Most of them are..so condescensive to leave 
1t to me to chuse. 

Hence + Condesce‘nsively adv., -ness. 

1652 Spare Prim, Devot. (1663) 501 Let us exercise .. 
condescensiveness of spirit, in all our transactions with our 
meanest brethren. 1827 6. S. Paser Orig. Expiat. Sacr. 
268 The rite was condescensively adopted. .from the Pagan- 
ism of Egypt. " 

+Condescent. Obs. Also 6-7 -discent, 
[£ Conpescenn, after Desonnn (IF. descezte).] 

1. Consent, agreement; assent, compliance. 

¢1460 Play Sacrant, 123 Mo dare they nat dysplese by 
nocondescent, 1540 Act 32 en. VII, & 24 Every such 
conclusion, couenant, bargain, condiscent and agreement 
shal stand. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts N. T. 52 Ina 
gracious condescent and approbation, 2689 Treat. Monarchy 
1. ii. 7 This is an after condescent and act of — 

2. Condescension ; act of condescending. 

@ 3638 Merve IV&s. 1. x1. 221 The third Circumstance is 
God's condescent unto man, in that ., he comes himself in 
person. 1653 H. More Conject. Cadbal. (1713) 235 Itisa 
condescent and debasement for the present. 1675 M. Barne 
Sermt. 17 Oct. (1685) 5 By a wonderful Condescent, He ac- 
commodated his Doctrines to the Reason. .of his Auditors.- 

Condescent, -send, obs. ff. CoNDESOEND. 

+Condesce'ntious, a. Ols. [f, ConpescEn- 
SION; seé -oUS: after words like dretentions, etc.] 
= CONDESOENSIVE. 

16st Afr, Love's Case'49 Had the State judg’d it meet to 
be. .condescentious to his humors and desires. : 

+Condesire, v. Obs. [f. Con-+ Desire v.] 
trans, To desire greatly. , 


1615:T. Apams Lycanthropy, Neyther is this our Inno- 
cency onely to be con-desired in respect. .of man. 


~ Condet, :-deth(e, --deyt, obs.° ff.’ Coxpucr, 
Conpuir, * = + . 
Condicend, obs: f. ConDESCEND: 
Condicion; obs. f. Conpirion. <<“ ° | - 
.t Condict. ds" [ad. .L. condict-ts, pa. pple. 
of conditére to talk over,.agree upon.] : 


oo 
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+ 2636- Brount Glossogr., Condict, an accord or agreement. 
x6g8- Puituips, Condicé, an appointment or composition. 

Condict: see Conpits a.", Conpucr, Conpurr: 

Condictitious, a. Xow. Law, [f. L. con- 
dictict-us, £, condict-us: see prec. and -ITIOvsS.] 
Of or pertaining to a demand of restitution ;- coz- 
dictitions action=. actio condicticia. . 

19774 Br. Hauwax Anal. Rout. Law (x795)87 Condictitious 
Actions, granted to Rei, or Defendants .. against Actors, 
or Plaintiffs, who had inserted in their Libels a greater sum 
than was due. 

Condiction (kgndikfen). Row. Law, [ad. L. 
condiction-em formal claim of restitution, n. of 
action f. condicére to give formal notice, spec. to 
give notice of a formal claim of restitution, f. coz- 
together + dicére to say, tell.] A formal claim of 
restitution ; reclaim of undue payment. 

1818 Coresrooxe Treat. Oblig. § Contracts 1, 201 It 
cannot be recovered .. by an action of condiction of undue 
payment. 1880 Mutrnean tr. /ustit. Gains w. §18 This 
procedure therefore was quite properly called condittio; for 
the pursuer gave notice to his opponent to appear on the 
thirtieth day for the appointment of a judge. In now giving 
the name of condiction to the personal action in which we 
maintain that something ought to be given to us, our Jan- 
guage is not so appropriate ; for at the present day there 
is no notice given. 

Condicylle, obs. f. Conrcin. 

Condiddle (kgndi-d’l), wv dial. [Colloquial 
formation from Con- and DippLe.] ¢rans. To 
make away with (either by waste or pilfering). 

1746, Exmoor Scolding u. (Dial. Soc.) 56 Ha wud zoon 
ha’ be’ condidfed. 1824 Scorr St. Ronan's iv, ‘Twig the 
old connoisseur’, said the Squire to the Knight, ‘he is con- 
diddling the drawing’, 1880 1/7. Cornwall Gloss., Condidled, 
stolen; conveyed away by trickery. 1880 Z, Cornw, Gloss., 
Condiddle, to take away clandestinely; to filch. 

Hence Condi'ddlement. 

1887 Chamud, Fral. VU. 354 Don't put everything of 
value out of sight, as though you were afraid of some con- 
didlement. 

Condie, var. of ConnuE v, Ods. to conduct. 

Condign (kfndai'n), @. Forms: 5 condyngne, 
5-6 condygne, 5-7 condigne, 6 condynge (Sc. 
conding), 6- condign. [a. F. condéigne, ad. L, 
condign-us (med.L. also -dingnts) Poly worthy, 
f. con- together, altogether + digztzs worthy.] 

+1 Equal in worth or dignity (¢0). Ods. 

¢1470 Harpine Ciivon, Lxxxiv. vii, This Kyng Arthure, to 
whom none was ponilans Through all the world. 1490 
Caxton How to Die 6 And yet be not the passyons of this 
world condygne ne worthy to the glorye to come, 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Row, viii. 18 The passions of this time are 
not condigne [Vulg. condignz, Wrcur & 16th C. vv. 
worthy] to the gloris to come. 1854 Syp. Donett Balder 
xxiii, 126 Rank after mingling rank..but cach Condign, 
and in a personality Confest. : 

+2, Worthy, rving. Const. of, 2o do a thing, 
a, Of persons. Obs. (or arch.) 

113 Braosnaw St. Werbuerge ui. 1744 She hath great 
honour. .As most condigne to beare the principalite. 1531 
Exyor Gov. 1. xxiv, There shall nat lacke here after con- 
digne writers to registre his actes. 1585 e ope I. Bss. 
Poesie (Arb.) 37 He of Laurell is conding, Who wysely can 
with proffit, pleasure ming. 1596 Srenser /. Q. vit. Vi. 22 
Her selfe of all that rule she deemed most condigne. _ [2833 
I, Taytor Fanat. vi. 147 The persuasion that [our fellow- 
men] are condign objects of such treatment.] 

b. Of things. Ods. 

1509 Barctay Shyp of Jolys (1570) 202 This noble Citic. , 
Condigne to be gouerned by an cmperour, 1534 Wiitinton 
a Ofices 1. (x 20 That we shall gyue after the 

figne merites of the man. 1632 Lirncow 7vavz. v. (1682) 

207 My own weak judgment .. could never mount to the 

true acquittance of his condign merit. _ : 

+3. Worthily deserved, merited,-fitting, appro- 
priate ; adequate. Obs. (or arch.), exc. as in b. 

In 26-r7th c. exceedingly common in condign laud, 
praise, thanks, = 2 

1413 Lypa. Pyle. Sozule u. xiii. (1859) 48 Take him vp in 
to thy blysse on hye in what dence that to hym is con- 
dygne, 2530 Hi dg of Redemp. (W: de W.) Ailj, A frayle 
man. .fayleth in t y condygne laude. a@ 1535 More On the 
Passion Introd, Wks,'1271/1 To tourne vnto God .. & 

uc him condigne tharikes for the same. rgss Eprn 

ecades 17 uery man shail receauc-condigne rewarde or 
punyshement. 1688 Suans. Z. Z. LZ. 1. ii. 26 In thy cons 
digne praise, 3633 T. Srarrorp Pac. Hib, xiv. (1822) 759 
To whom wee render condigne thanks. 683 tr, Erasuett. 
Moriz Enc. 104 Heaven can never be a condign reward 
for their meritorious life. {2875 FP. Wate Aled. Eng. 10'The 
eulogy bestowed on Chaucer by Spenser's well-worn meta: 
phor has not been quite unanimously recognized as condign.] 
b. Since the end of 17th c. commonly used only 
of appropriate punishment: a use originating in 
the phraseology of Tudor Acts of Parliament. - 

JouNnson 1755 says, ‘It is always used of something de- 
served by crimes’, ‘Dz Quincey Templars Dial. Wks. WV. 
188 note, ‘ Capriciously .. the word contigs is used only in 
connection with the word punishment... These and other 
words, if unlocked from their absurd imprisonment, would 
become extensively useful. We should sayy for instance, 
“ condign’ honours”, “‘condign reward”, “‘condigu' treat- 
ment” Gceatinent appropriate to thé’ merits.’ (Cf. 1873 in 3.] 
“1S13 DoucLas A2neis xu. vii. 64 The godly power. Onto 
‘tha wikkyt Sawlis.. Hes send conding punytionn, and just 
panys- . 1833-4 Act 25 Hen. VIIL, ¢. 4 Former statutes ©. 

for Iacke of condigne punishment .. be littell feared or 
wegarded. @rsoz Greene Selineus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 273 
To -punish. treason with condigne ‘reward, 193 SHAKS. 


2 Hen, VI, m1, i.x30 Condigne punishment... 1614 Br. Hatt 


CONDISCIPLE. 


Kecoll, Treat. 1124 And plague thee witha condigne death. 
1642 Declar, Ho. Cont. in ‘Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1721)-V. 
25 That the Authors .. shall be .. brought to this House to 
receive condign Punishment. 1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa 
(28r1) III. xx. 127 So shall [I] not fail of condign punish- 
ment. 1848 Macaunay J/7zst, Eng. I. 575 He had been 
brought to condign punishment as a traitor. ‘1878 Bosw. 
Ssuru Carthage 195 To wreak condign vengeance on the 
common oppressor of them all. ; 

Condignity (kfndi-gniti). [ad. medL. con- 
dignitas, t. condign-us CONDIGN: F. condigiité.] 

+1. Worthiness, merit. Ods. : 

x605 Syivester Du BartasDed., To sing to our posterity 
This Noblest Work after it selfs Condignitie. 2668 How: 
Bless. Righteous (1825) 92 While the soul tastes its own act 
--apprehends the condignity and fitness of it. 

b. spec. in Scholastic Theol,, That worthiness of 
eternal life which 2 man may possess through good 
works performed while in a state of grace. 

1554 T. Samrson in Strype Eccl. Afem. TU. App. xviii. 48 
They so enwrap themselves with their terms. .with merit of 
congruence and merit of condignity. «1623 W, Pemste 
Fustif. 31. 1654 Trarp Come. Fob xxxv. 7 The Papists.. 
talk of works of super-erogation, and of .. mérit of con- 
dignity. 1728 tr. Dugin’s Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 72 Able 
to deserve Grace, neither with the Merit of Condignity, 
nor with that of Congruity. 1842 Hoox Ch. Dict. s. v., 
The Scotists maintain that it is possible for man in 
natural state so to live as to deserve the Grace of God, by 
which he may be enabled to obtain salvation; this natural 
fitness (congruitas) for grace, being such as to oulige the 
Deity to grant it, Such is the merit of congruity. The 
Thomists, on the other hand, contend that man, by the 
divine assistance, is capable of so living as to merit eternal 
life, to be worthy (condigzus) of it in the sight of God, In 
this hypothesis the question of previous preparation for the 
grace‘which enables him to be worthy, is not introduced. 
This is the merit of condignity. 

+2. Desert ; what one deserves. Ods. 

x653 Baxrer Wore. Petit. Def.-17 If God should bring to 
condignity their Town-Clerks. 1654 H. -L’Estrrance, 
Cees 7 Ot 8 Theirs was also the greater condignity of 

ie 


Condignly (kgndoi'nli), adv. [f Corpien + 
-LY2.] In a condign or worthy way; worthily, 
agreeably to deserts, deservedly; suitably, ade- 
quately. 

cx4g0 Afirouy Saluacioun 42 Ffor our lady .. The forsaid 
gate and temple condignely should be. 1526 iar Pee 
(W. de W. 1532) z2 Man may not in suche case condignely 
or worthily merite grace. 1848 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 24 § 1 
Condignly to punish such Persons, 1578 Chr. Prayers in 
Priv. Prayers (1851) 465 Our merciful Queen .. for whom 
we most condignly give thee thanks, 1672 Sir C. Wrvint 
Triple Crown 28 The good works of just persons do merit ; 
Eternal Life Condignly. 1788 Priesriry Lec?.” Hist. v. 
xviii. 360 To see his enemy condignly punished. . 1858 
Cantvce Fredk. Gt. (1865) 11. vu. vill. 337 The treasonous 
mystery of this Crown-Prince must: . be condignly punished. 
eat Baeedd Min. Proph. 187 As though ye honoured God 
condignly.- “ 

Condignness (kgndoi-nmés), Also 6-8 con- 
ste [f. as prec. + -NE8sJ ‘Suitableness ; 
agreeableness to deserts’ (J.); condignity. . 

aoe Marpeck Be. Notes 712 He shall haue cucrlasting 
lyfe, at that time when he hath deserued it of a condignes, 

his good works. 1730-6 in Batvey (folio), 2755 in 
Jonson 3 and in mod. Dicts. oe 

Condil, obs. ff Canpie. Pag cett 

Condiment (kpndimént), sd. Also 5 condy- 
ment. (a. F. condiment, ad. L. condinent-um, £. 
coudi-ve to- preserve, pickle: see Conpite a.1} 
Anything of pronounced flavour used to season or 
give rélish to food, or to stimulate the appetite. 

(Some medical writers class tea, coffee, alcoholic drinks, as 
condiments; but they.are not ordinarily so called.) | 

¢,2420 Pallad, on Hush, Xt, 303 ‘This condyment is esy 

djocounde. Jéfd. xi. 35x This, moone is made olyve in 
condyment. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 630 As for Raddish, and 
‘Tarragon. .they are for Condiments. 1646 Sin ‘T. Browne 
Pseud. Ef, wi. xxii, Many things are swallowed by animals 
.-for condiment, gust or medicament. 1828 Scorr F. AL, 
Perth ii, He aang Md spread the board .. with salt, 
spices, and other condiments, 1869 Rocers’in Adan 
Smith's W. N. I. Editor’s Pref. 29 The intense desire to 
obtain those, condiments. : : 

“De fie. zt ; ? : 

62430 . Za Keitpis 109 Make omg wip be condiment 
of by wisdom. 1677 Barrow Svrwt. (1686) III, xix. 218 
Hope ..{g the incentive, the support, the condiment of a! 
honest Inbour, x850 Cartyte Latter.d, Pamph viii. 262 
The virtues of Jesuitism, seasoned with that fatal condiment. 

4+Condiment, 2. rare. [f prec] trans. To 
season or flavour with a condiment; to‘spice. _- 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. xt. 525.Use this ferment For 
musty brede, whom this wol condyment. 1823 D'Israxtr 
Cur, Lit, (1859) U1. 25 Sinon, one of the great masters of 
the condimenting art. .x854 Bapnam Halicut. xxi. 487 
Unless it be most carefully condimented and seasoned. 

Condime'ntal, a. -[f. as prec. +-ab.] Of or 
belonging to a condiment or relish ;:spicy. . -- 

31864 Sata in Daily. Tel. 29 Sept. There could-be but 
little condimental in an- incessant harping on a dreary 
theme. 1882 WV: ¥. Tribune g Aug., There may be need of 
occasional condimental xelishes, - ° . so het 
-Conding, obs. Sc. f£- ConDIGN. : 

Condiscend(é,'etc., obs. ff, CoNDESCEND, etc.” 

Condisciple (kpndisip'l).” [ad. L. ‘condis- 
cipuleus fellow-scholar,” f, _ cop: together’ with’ +. 


a Discrwns.] “A fellow disciple or 
-scho 


ar; a schoolfellow or fellow-student. : ... 


CONDISPOSE, 


1554 IT: Martin Marriage of Priests (R.), To the right 
dearly beloved brethren and condisciples dwelling together. 
rg82 N. T. (Rhem.) Yohu xi, 16 Thomas .. said to his con- 
disciples, Let us also goe, to die with him. 1677 GaLe 
Crt. Gentiles Il. 1. 122 Melissus, who was condisciple 
with Zeno, under Xenophanes. 1795 T. Jerrerson Writ. 
1859) IV. 118 If you visit me..it must be as a con- 

isciple: forlam butalearner. 18sg THackeray Mewcomes 
II. -332 We adjourn to a great dinner where old condisciples 
meet. 

Condiscyon, -dision, obs, ff. Conprrion. 

Condise, obs. pl. of Conpurr. z 

+ Condispo'se, v. Obs. rare. [f. Con- + 
Diseose.] érazs. To dispose or arrange together. 

1617 Lane Sgrs. Tale p. 59 A manlie sight, of lustic 

bodies nimblie condisposed. 

Condissend, obs. §, CoNDESOEND. 

tCondistinguish, v. Obs. rare. [f. Con- 
+Distivcuise.) ¢razs. To contradistinguish. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies iii. (1658) 27 That thing if it be 
condistinguished from its Quantity or Divisibility, must of 
it self be indivisible. 

Condit, obs.-£ Conpuor, Conpurz. 


+ Conditaneous, a. Obs. [ad L. conditane-us, 


f. condit-as pickled: see Conpirz,] That may 
be seasoned, pickled, or preserved. 

1636 in Brount Glossogy, x7ar~ in Batcey, etc. 

+ Condite, st. Obs. [ad. F. condit in same 
sense, or its source L, condét-tem, neuter of condites 
preserved, pickled, spiced, used subst.: see next.] 
A preserve ar pickle; a conserve, electuary. 

(x386 Cocan Haver Health cvii. (1636) 107 Quinces may 
be. .preserved in condite.] x6x0 Barroucu JZeth. 
Physick vu. xiv. Cas 403 Condites or Electuaries .. to 
strengthen all kind of vertues. 1637 Tomtinson Rezox's 
Disp. 106 Called by apothecaries liquid condites. 

+ Condite, a. Obs. Also 6 condyte, (-duit, 
-dict). fad. L. condit-us, pa. pple. of condi-re to 
season, ‘pickle, preserve, an accessory form of 
condére to put or lay together, lay or store up, 
preserve, pickle, etc: see next.J] Preserved, 
pickled; seasoried, (olen construed as a fA/e.) 

. €%420 Pallad, on Husb. v1. 222 Other condite hem [i.e. 
roses] kepe in pottes clene, 3533 Enyvor Cast. Helthe u. 
vii. (x541) 23 Olyves condite in salte lykoure, taken at the 
begynnynge of a meale doth corroborate the Stomake. 

3544 Puagr Regine. (3360) B viijb, Take once in a wieke, a 
mirobolane conduit, 2620 Venngr Via Recta vi. 106 Greene 
condite Ginger. 1633 Treas. Hid. Secrets x, Plummes 
condict in sirrop, 1639 ANCHORAN Galeg Tongues 120 Most 
of the messes. .are wont to be sprinkled with the powder of 
spices, or to bee condite with aromaticke confections. 

Condite, 2.2 rare. [ad L. condit-us, pa. pple. 
of condére to put or lay together, put or lay away, 
hide, etc., f. con- together + dére, -dére to put.] 

+1. Abstruse, recondite. Ods. 

x695 Tryon Dreants § Vis. i. 5 That I may. comprehend 
and éxplain those condite Misteries. 

2., Put together,. szozce-wd. 

z87x Cartyie in Mfrs. C.’s Lett, 111. 17 Masses of incon- 
dite or semi-condite rubbish. 

Tt Condi'te, v1 Obs. Also6 condyte. [f, L. 
condit-ppl, stem of condive: see CONDITE a1 

1, ¢vans. To preserve with salt, sugar, spices, or 
the like: to pickle. 

‘exq2z0 Pallad. on Hush. x1. 449 Nowe that condite her 
must econ That wol with gipse her wynes medicyne. 
rggx Turner Herbal 1. Lib, Sum_vse to condyte this 
herbe with dittany to eate it. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. x. 18 
The root cofidited or preserved with hony. Jd¢d, vt, Ixiii. 
738 Olives condited in salt or brine. 1606 Warner 4, 
Lug. xv. xcix. 39x And with that sweet Compound condites 
such Gallimawiries, 1657 W. Cores Adanz in Eden \xxix, 
Eating some of the root of Enula condited. x735 BRADLEY 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Sallet, Waten raw or condited, 


- 2..Toembalm. Also jg. 


“x649 JER. Tayior Gi. E-xemp. im 173 The Disciples havin 
devoutly composed his body to buriail. washed tt and cone 
dited it with Spices and perfumes. x6gx — Holy Dying v. 
§°8 (i727) 253 With tt art did condite the bodies, and 
laid them ia charnel-houses, x6s9 RH. Paradox. Asser- 
tions 44(T.) A pod name is a precious ointment which will 
condite our bodies best, and preserve our memories, 
.8. To season, flavour. : 

1687 Licon Barbadocs (1673) 11.Strong meat, and very 
well Condited. 1679 Evetyn Men, (1857) II, 146, 1 dined 
+. at the Portugal Ambassador's .. the dishes were trifling, 
hashed and condited after their way. - . 

- Jig. bts pe . 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed v, xxiii. Wks. IV. 207 That point of 
truth, wherewith the Romanist seeks to.condite or sweeten 
thé poisonous fruit of his idolatrous-.. speculations. 1670 
Sawperson Pref. Ussher’s Power Princes, .Writings «: 
condited to the gust and palate of the Publisher. - 

Hence + Condi-ted Zp/. a. preserved, pickled ; 
} Condi‘ting 202. sb., preserving, pickling. 

1626 H. Mason Eficure’s Fast ii. 9 Electuaries and con- 
dited things. /d¢d. "ii, 13 Preserued stuffe,“and condited 
juncates; 1650: Jer. TayLor Holy Living ii,.§-3 (2727) 81 
Condited or pickled mushromes. 1678 — Ser 206 fot ji 
.-the condited Bellies of the Scarus. 1681,Grew. Mugert 
(R.}, Much after the same manner as the sugar doth in the 
conditing of Pears, quinces, and the like. Preaaan 

+ Comdite, 2.2 Obs. rare. [f L: condtt-ppl. 
stem of covdére to put together, etc.: see Conpita 
a.2} trans. To-put together, compose.” *, : 
‘ o978 Banister Hist. Mant, 8.Some haue ‘sayd, the ‘scull 


e condited, and made: 
pe mateds and made of two walles which they call 
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+ Condite, Za. pple. Obs. rare. 
=Connuor Za. Zple.] Conducted. 

c1430 Lyps, Vita Beatz Mariz (MS. Soc. Ant. 134 f. 23 b), 
But condite only of pe sterre shene. 

Condite, obs. f. Conpuor, Conpurr. 

+Condi‘tement. Ods. [£. Conprrev.! + -1ENT.] 

1. =ConpimEnt, seasoning, spice. Also fig. 

a@x670 Hacuet Abs. Williams u. (1692) x0 A scholar can 
have no taste of natural philosophy without some condite- 
ment of the mathematics, 

+2. ‘A composition of conserves, powders, and 
spice, made up in the form of an rae with a 
convenient quantity of syrup’ (Phillips 1696). Ods. 

Hence in Battey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts. 

Condition (kgndi-fen), sb. Forms: 4-6 con- 
dicion, with usual interchange of z and y,¢ and 
Sc, 0 and ot, (5 condi(s)coun, -ducion) ; 5~con- 
dition. [ME. condicion, a. OF. condicion (con- 
dition), (cf. Pr. condicéo, Sp. condzcion, It. condz- 
stone), ad. L, condicddn-ene (in later times, through 
the running together of palatalized ¢ and ¢, com- 
monly spelt cosditzd2-) a compact, stipulation, 
agreement upon terms; app. immediately related to 
condicére to talk a thing over together, agree upon, 
f, cont- together + dicée to declare, tell, say, etc., 
weak stem dic- in -d7eus, dicax, etc. (see Dicr) ; 
cf. esp. dictéz- command, rule, sway, authority. 
It had already in Lat. the senses ‘situation, posi- 
tion, rank, circumstances, nature, manner,’ as in 
IL. Thespelling with ¢ is rare in Eng. before 1550. 

Kindred Lat, formations are casio, legio, regio, religio, 
obsidio, etc. The spelling coud:tio led to the notion that the 
word was a deriv. of L. condére, condit-: see CONDITEv,%,] 

I. A convention, stipulation, proviso, etc. 

L. Something demanded or required as a pre- 
requisite to the granting or performance of some- 
thing else ; a provision, a stipulation. 

¢13%5 Suorewam 64 Hit is wykked condicioun .. 3ef he 
seyth ich wille the have .. 3ef thou deist suche a dede Of 
queade. 1382 Wyctir Geu. xlvii, 26 The preestis loond, that 
free was fro this condicioun. x4.. Purisic. Marie 128 Thys 
law.. Ne was not put but by condycyon Only to hem 
that compe a by kynd. 1526 Pilger. Pex/: ( oe Ww. 
1531) X con ns requyred toapilgrym. HAKS, 
Rich. LT, iit. ty Thad rather be a Countsie’ servant 
maide Then a great Queene, with this condition. 161 
Biss Luke xiv. 32. 1614 Rareicn Hist. World nu. 213 
He then, while he feared his owne life, stood upon no con- 
dition. 1667 Mu-ron P. L. x. 759 Wilt thou enjoy the good, 
Then cavil the conditions? 1788 Westey IVs. (1872) X. 
308 The word condition means neither more nor less than 
something size zon, without which something else is 
not done. 1834 Menwin Angler tn W, II, 153 The condi- 
tions were that at a given si; the parties were to advance 
-. and to fire when pleased. 187: B’ness Bunsen in 
Hare Lie Il. vii. 4x6 In no case could France have ob- 
tained more favorable conditions. _ . 

b. On, eepon (hunder, up, in, by, of, with) the 
(this, chat, such, a) condztion that ; now, usually, 
on condition that. 
¢ 7369 Cuaucer Dethe Blauache 750, 1 tele hyt the up a 
condicioun That thou shalt hoolly, ete. ¢1381 — Pavl. 
Foules 407 But natheles, in this condicioun.. That she 
a-gre to his eleccioun, 1377 Lane. P. Pd. B. xix. 474 In 
condicioun .. bat bow konne defende, And rule pi rewme in 
resoun. ¢x400 Sowdone Bab. 607 Vppon a condicion I 
graunte the My doghter. c14s0 Merlix xiv. 203 We be come 
to serue yow, with this condicion, that ye desire not to knowe. 
oure names. ¢1832 Lp, Berners Hox xlv. 149 He wolde 
pardon hym on the condycyon that he shulde neuer after 
trespas hym. 1535 CoveRDALE t Sam. xi. 2, I wil make a 
coucnaunt with you, of [x6xz on] this condicion, that I maye 
thrust out all youre right eyes. 1538 Srarkey England 1. 
iv. 115 Certayn landys were gyven..under such condycyon 
that, etc. 1937 Nortu tr. Guenara's Diall Pr. 102 a/2 To 
forbeare all the pleasures ..with condicion that they might 
be free from the annoyaunce. | rs9r Sas. 1 Her. V1, v. iii. 
153 Vpon condition I may quietly Enioy mine owne.. My 
daughter shall be Henries. ¢xs92 Martowe Yew of Malia 
tv. v, Of that condition I will drink it up. @ 6x8 Raveicu 
Prevog. Parl. in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) IV. 309 [He] had the 
fifteenth penny of all goods given him, upon condition to 
confirm the great charter. 1802 Mar, Epcewortn Jforad 
T, (1816) I. xii, roo Upon express condition, that he should 
say nothing. 8s5 Prescorr pier oad 1, vii. (1857) 124 On 
the condition that they should not bear arms for six months 
against the Spaniards. =~ 

+e. Condition was used for on condition that. 
[ef. Cause con. = because that.J 

2600 Heywoon 1s¢ Pi. Edw. IV, Wks..1874 I. 51, I would 
1 had not, condition she had all. 1602 Life 7. Crontwell v. 
iv. 24 It is too true Sir. Would ’twere otherwise, Condition 
I spent half the-wealth Ihave. 1606 Suaxs. 7y. § Cr. 1. ii. 
80 Condition I had gone bare-foote to India, 


2. Law. In a legal instrument, e.g. a will, or 
contract, a provision on which its legal force or 
effect is made to depend. _ . 

. Condition inherent,one attaching to the tenureof property, 
and descending therewith to the inheritor; ¢. precedent, 
one that must be fulfilled before the title, advantage, etc., 
affected by it can take effect; c. sudbseguent, one that_re- 
mains, to be performed. after the title, etc. has come into 
operation, and the non-fulfilment of which. may invalidate 
or extinguish the title or right. Conditions of sale, the 
provisions under which sale by auction ces 

. x66 Fraunce Lawiers Log, t. xii. 53 b, Hee shall. .observe 
such conditions as were annexed tothe first donation. x 
Termes dela Ley 72 Condition’is a restraint or bridle 
antiéxed and joyned to a thing, So that by the not perform- 
ance or not doing thereof, the partie to condition shall 


[var. of condzeze 


CONDITION. 


receive Fi ei and losse, and by the performance and 
doing of the same, commoditie and advantage. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) Vi. 448 Even in a deed there were no precise 
technical words required to make a condition precedent or 
subsequent. 1827 J. PowELt Devises (ed. 3) IT. 251 Con- 
ditions, whether precedent or subsequent .. consequences 
flowing from the distinction, considered. 

b. Estate upow or in condition: one held sub- 


ject to certain legal conditions. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 68 a, It is called estate uppon 
condicion, for thys that the estate of the feoffee is defensable 
if the condicyon bee not performed. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 
aor a, Littleton hauing before spoken of Estates absolute, 
now beginneth to intreate of estates vpon Condition. 

+8. Agreement by settlement of terms ; covenant, 
contract, treaty. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 336/4 Thenne the condycion made 
all thynges were made redy. 1535 Coverpace Jsa. xxviii. 
15 Tush. .as for hell we haue made a condicion with it .. it 
shal not come vpon vs. 1568 Grarton Chvon. II. 504 They 
within were glad to render the towne upon condition. 1596 
Saas. Aferch. V. 1. iit. 149 If you repaic me not on such a 
day, In such a place, such sum or sums as are Exprest in 
the condition. 1632 Lirncow 77az. wv. (1682) 133 He 
entred into a reasonable condition with me. «1718 Penn 
Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 674 There is no Government in the 
World, but it must either stand upon Will and Power, or 
Condition and Contract. d 7 

4. Something that must exist or be present if 
something else is to be or take place; that on 
which anything else is contingent ; a prerequisite. 

1340 Ayexb, 193 Vour condicions .. ssolle by ine elmesse, 
be uerste is pet me hise yeue gledliche and mid guod herte, 
¢2400 Afol, Loll. 15 pre condicouns mak martirdom faire, 
pat is to sai, rigtwisnes of be cause, charitable pacience of be 
martir, an voriztwisnes of be persewar. 1675 Baxter Ca¢h. 
Theol. tt. 1.17 You deny not that God knoweth from eternity 
whether the condition of each Event will it self be or not. 
2770 Furrener Checks Wks. 1795 11. 6 Salvation ,. not by 
the Merit of works, but by works, as a Condition. 1868 
M. Parrison Academ. Ore. iv. 113 The condition of a 
successful school is the concentration of authority and re- 
sponsibility on one head. 1875 Hamerton /nted. Life u.i. 
46 Drudgery must be done. This is the condition of all 
work whatever, and it is the condition of all success. 

b. (As contrasted with cause.) Each of the 
concurring antecedent circumstances viewed as 
contributory causes of a phenomenon. 

1817 Coteripce Bigg. Lit. 1. vii. 123 The air I breathe, is 
the condition of my life, not its cause. 1846 Mutt Logée i. 
v. 3 3 It is very common to single out one only of the ante- 
cedents under the denomination of Cause, calling the others 
merely Conditions. /did. The statement of the cause is in- 
complete, unless in some shape or other we introduce all the 
conditions. 1889 T. Power /uduct. Logic 14 In assigning 
the cause of a phenomenon, it is seldom that the negative 
conditions are mentioned. /did. 35 What, when employing 
popular language, we dignify with the name of Cause is 
that condition which happens to be most prominent in our 
minds at the time. . : 

e. pl. The whole affecting circumstances under 
which a being exists. 

1856 EMERSON Eng. Traits, Voy. to Eng. Wks, (Bohn) II. 
x4 But under the best conditions, a voyage is one of the 
severest tests to try a man. 1891 Tynpate Fragm. Sc. 
L. xii. 371 Geologists now aim to imitate. .the conditions of 
nature. 188x Romanes in /orte. Rev. Dec. 740 Environ- 
ment. or the sum total of the external conditions of life. 

d. A single affecting element or influence. 

1863 Geo. Extot Romola u. viii, His arresting voice had 
beoepit a new condition into her life. ey 

+5. A restriction, qualification, or limitation. 
€x380 Weir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 80 Sum bing men seien, 
witinge pat it is sop, affermynge pe sentence wipouten ony 
condicioun. «1450 Kut. de da Tour (1868) 56 She ansuered 
.. yef we ete of this fruite peraventure we shulle deye, and 
thus she putte condicion in her ansuere. 1661 Brama.e 
SFust Vind. iii. 44 We are sorry for his sins under a condi- 
tion, that is, in case they were true.. But we are absolutely 
without condition glad of our own liberty. 1841 J. R. Younc 
Math, Dissert, ii, 36 Vo inypose upon those values, be they 
innumerable or not, a new condition or restriction. 

6. Logic and Grammar, A clause expressing a 
condition in sense 4; in Logic called also the avete- 
cedent, in Grammar the protasis, of a conditional 
proposition or sentence. 

1864 Bowen Logic v. 128 All Hypothetlosl, Judgments 
obviously consist of two parts, the first of which is called 
the Condition or Antecedent, and the second, the Conse- 
quent ; and the assertion or I udgment is, that if the Con- 
dition exists, the Consequent follows, 1874 Rosy Laz. 
Gram. Il. 240 A condition qualifying an infinitive. 

7. Math. etc. The provisions or obligations 
which an expression or solution is required to 
falfil. Equation of conditions: see quot. 

1823 Crasn Technol. Dict, s.v., Bgnation of Conditions : 
certain equations in the Integral Calculus, of this form 


4 =2, useful in ascertaining whether a proposed fluxion 


will admit of finite integration or a finite fluent, 1885 
Leupesporr Cremona’s Proj, Geont, 183 There are four 
conics which satisfy the given conditions. . 

8. In U.S. Colleges, a technical term of the 
class system (see CLass 3b). Candidates for ad- 
mission to any -class, are examined on-a fixed 
schedule of ‘studies’ or subjects, but may be ad- 
mitted without passing in some of the subjects, on 
the condition that the requisite standard in these is 
attained within a given time. These studies or 
subjects in arrear are then called conditions. _  -. 

x890 Catalog. Lafayette College 20, Conditions.—Students 
entering with conditions are required to make them up 


CONDITION. 


before the end of the term following that of their admission. 
Afod. Phelps was admitted with conditions; he has now 
made up or worked off his conditions. ‘The Faculty assign 
him Conic Sections as a.condition. —__ 

II. Mode of being, state, position, nature, 

9, A particular mode of being of a person or 
thing; state of being. (Formerly sometimes in 
pl. : ef. cérvcumstances.) — .* 

340 Hamrore Pr. Couse. 769 Alstyte als 2 man waxes 
alde pan channges his complexcion And his maners and his 


condicion. J/écd. 805 Pus may men se.. What pe condicions 
er of an ald man. 1375 Barnour Bruce 1. 274 Schortly to 
say, is nane can tell The halle condicjoun off Athrell. z529 
Wotsry in Four C. Eng. Lett. to The miserable con- 
dycion, that I am presently yn. 1600 Suaxs, A. V. £.1. i. 
15. 31605 Verstecas Dec. Intell, viii. (1628) 261 The heyres 
vnto some estates or conditions of living. @1656 Br. 
Harr Rem. Whs, (1660) 208 The Bell is tolled to give notice 
of his dying condition. 1667 Mictos P.Z. 1. 18x That he 
may know how frail His fall’n Condition is. 1732 BerxeLey 
Akifhr. u. § 10 Having both soul and body sound and in 
good condition. 1789 Benrnam Princ. Legisl. xviii. 26 note, 
We speak of the condition of a trustee as we speak of the 
condition of a husband or a father, 1833 Ht. Martixeau 
Brooke Farm ii. 19 eeuaning into the condition of his 
clothes. 1856 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Jug. 1, tii. 75 No one 
+. can doubt the vast influence which the condition of the 
body has on the temper. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 104 The 
three conditions of a solid, a liquid, and a gas..are physical 
states dependent mainly on ‘Temperature. 1887 J. H. 
Giperr Lect, Growth Root Crops 17 What is termed the 
condition of land, that is the readily available fertility due 
to recent accumulations. 

+b. ellipt, State of matters, circumstance. /7 
ay conditio: in any case, in any circumstances. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. ¢ 245 He moste confessen hym 

of alle the condiciouns that bilongen to his synne. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. oo Yee she founde her avision Right 
after the condition, Which he her badde told to-fore. 1557 
Nortu tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. (1619) 632/1 That. .hee doe 
in any condition return with him, | . 

ec. Jz condition (to do a thing) ; in a state, suffi- 
ciently equipped, prepared. Also out of condition. 
1693 Alem, Cut. Teckeley v.63 The Christian Army. .was 
in a condition not to be taken of a sudden. 1719 Afent. 
Lewis XIV, x. 241 And put them out of Condition to keep 
the Field. 1862 Cartyte Fredh. Gt. (1865) LIL. vir. ii. 5 
The unhappy prodigal is in no condition to resist farther. 

d. Zo change (alter) one's condition: to get 
married, arch. or dial, 

1912 Steere Spect. No, 522 ? 1 ‘Ihe chief motives to a 
prudent young woman of fortune for changing her condi- 
tion, 1768 in Wesley’s Frnt. a5 May (1827) IL1. 32: You 
have also thoughts of altering your condition ; but if you 
marry him .. it will draw you from God. 1818 Scorr //¢. 
Aidl, xxvi, She expected him to say ‘Jenny, I am gaun to 
change my condition’. 

10. State in regard to wealth, circumstances ; 
hence, position with reference to the grades of 
society ; social position, estate, rank. 

¢ 384 Cuaucer //. Fame it, 440 A ryghte grete companye 
. Of alle, .condiciouns..Poore and riche. ¢1386 — Prod. 38. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xi. (1495) 195 A scruyng 
woman..of bonde condycion. xg0g Fister Fun. Serm, 
Ctess Richmond Wks. 290 Suche as were of lesse condycyon 
maye encrease in hyer degre of noblenes. 1605 Br. Hace 
Medit. § Vows 1. § 42, 1 will cast downe my eyes to my 
inferiours, and there see better men in worse condition. 
r6x0 SHAKS, Senef, 311. i, 59, Iam, in my condition A Prince, 
1662 Bh. Com. Prayer (Pickering 1844) 56 All sorts and con- 
ditions of men. 173 Pory Ep. Burlington 183 Honour and 
shame from no Condition rise; Act well your part, there 
all the Honour lies. 1853 Prescorr Philip I, u1. i, (1857) 
195 In the middle classes; and even in those of humbler 
condition, ; 

+b. Formerly in 42 = Circumstances, Ods. 

607 Torsett Fous./. Beasts (1673) 206 The conditions of 
their families. x640 F. Hawkins Youths Behav. ii. (1663) 
12 Artificers, and other persons of low conditions. 1692 tr. 
Sallust 266 It will not be amiss, briefly to say something of 
his Conditions and Education. 

ce. Persoit of condition : i.e. of position, rank, or 
‘quality’. arch. 

1673 Rules of Civility (ed, 2) 84 If we meet any person of 
condition in the street. .we must always give him the Wall, 
x23 Steete Cousc, Lovers 1. i, Dress’d like a Woman of 
Condition. 1780 Burke SJ. Econ. Ref, Wks. 1842 I. 248 
Men of condition naturally love to be about a court; and 
women of condition love if much more, 1823 Scotr Peverid 
ix, Such satisfaction as is due from one gentleman of condi- 
tion tonnother, 2859 Beaton Creoles § Cools iii, 108 There 
were about. .one hundred women of condition in the colony. 

+11, Mental disposition, cast of mind; charac- 
ter, moral nature; disposition, temper. Obs. | 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ant.'s T. 1433 He was so gentil of his con- 
dicioun, That thorughout al the court was his renoun, 
3470-85 Marory Arthur x. x, How be hit I loue not his 
condycyon, and fayne I wold be from, hye. 3534 Lo. 
Benners Gold. Bk. AL. Aurel. (1546) X viij, Women be of a 
ryght tendre condicion, 61x Biste 2 Afacc, xv. 12 A ver- 
tuous, and a good man, reuerend in conuersation, gentle in 
condition, well spoken also. [x7oo Dryven Fables, Pal. § 
Are, 593 So gentle of condition was he known.) 

. ‘kb. gl Personal qualities ; manners, morals, 
ways; behaviour, temper. Oés. 

1394 Cuavcer Troylus 1. 117 For truly I hold it grete 
deynte, A kyngis sone yn armes wel to do, And ben of good 
condicions ber to. 1388 Wvcur 1 Kings xiv. 24 Men of 
‘wymmens condiciouns weren in the lond. 1483 Vulgaria 
abs Teventio 18 b, I vnderstonde that thow haste amendid 
thy condicyonns, ¢xs2g Sxinton Agst, Garnesche_ ta Yo 
have knavyache condycyouns. 1530 PAtscr. 208/: Condy- 
cions, maners, meurs. 1586 A. Day Zug. Sceretarie (1625) 
13a The very True and worthy conditions and behaviours, 
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that rightly doe produce and make a Gentleman, 6x4 
Rateicu Hist. World w. iii. § 20 11. 204 Her peruerse 
conditions made_her husband seeke ‘other wiues and Con- 
cubines. 1636 Featty Clovis Afyst. xx. 258 To breake 
their scholars of ill conditions. 1684 Bunvan //er. 11. 84 
He said that Mercy was a pretty lass, but troubled with ill 
Conditions. zgzz Steere Sect. No. 71 ? 14 By the words 
tl conditions, James means, in a woman coguetry, in a 
maninconstancy. 1830Scorr Diary 24 Dec., This morning 
died. .Miss Bell Fergusson, 2 woman of the most excellent 
conditions. 

+12. Nature, character, quality. Ods. 

¢x39t Cuaucer Asévol. 25 In soth, thou shalt fynde but 
2 degrees in al the zodiak of that condicioun. 1393 Gower 
Couf. IIL. 90 Which [gamut] techeth the profacion Of note 
and the condition, c1g00 Maunpgv. (Roxb.) xviii. 81 For 
men of Inde er of bat condicioun [Fr, de tele nature] pat 

i no3t_ comounly oute of paire awen land. 1484 
Caxton Curiall 2 Thynges whyche of theyr owne condicion 
ben more to be mesprised than they that ben shewde by the 
lyf of another, 1506 A. Day Eng, Secretarie 1. (1625) 109 

man shaped as you see, and as bold in condition as he 
appeareth inshew, 

+13. A characteristic, property, attribute, quality 
(of men or things). Ods. 

c1460 J. Russert Bk. Nusture 85 Hard chese hathe pis 
condicioun in his operacioun, 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 41 He haddesom condicions of adogge. 1509 Fisher 
Fun. Serm, C'tess Richmond Wks. 291 These & many other 
suche noble condycyons lefte vnto her by her Auncetres she 
kepte. 1530 Parson. 208/1 Condicyon 2 properties drenziete, 
1591 Suaks. Tzvo Gend. 1. i. 273 Heere is the Cate-log of 
her Conditions. x6xz Coter. s.v. Loug, The wolfe went to 
Rome, and left some of his coat, but none of his conditions, 
behind him. x65 Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 177 
Excellency of judgement..more..than any other condition 
whatsoever, 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1. 77 The Condi- 
tions, or Qualities we ought to observe in the Bark are, etc, 

14. cechn. (from 9) & = Proper or good condi- 
tion for work, market, etc. : 

1846 Youatt Horse 465 If the nourishing property of the 
hay has been impaired .. the animal will .. lose condition. 
1852 Smepiuy L. Arundel xxiii. 172 If he..gets out of con- 
dition. .it always brings him right again. 18604 “UY. Round 
No. 66. 384 Philip tugged like a I'rojan, but his want of 
condition told terribly. 1868 Rocrers Pol. Econ. xxii. (ed. 3) 

3 Great merits for bringing stock into condition. 2890 
Daily Nevvs 28 Jan, 6/3 At Mark-lane to-day English wheat 
out of condition was unsaleable. 

b. Hop-growing. The fine yellow powder which 
contains the bitter aromatic principle that gives 
hops their value for brewing ; the lupulin, 

1830 M. Doxovan Dow. Econ, 1.163 Dealers ..value the 
hops in proportion to the Cag of this powder which 
they call condition, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 302 No hop 
should be gathered till the seed is matured; not for the 
sake of the seed itself, but the nectarium, or farina, techni- 


cally known as ‘ the ition ’, will be in larger particles, 
and its essential aromatic and bitter qualities more perfectly 
developed when ripe. 


Condition, v. [a. OF. condicionne-r, corresp. 
to Sp. comdicionar, It. condisionare, med.L, ¢con- 
ditionare (for condic-) to impose a condition on, to 
limit with conditions ; f. conditid- Conbition sd.] 

1, izir. To treat about conditions; to make con- 
ditions, make terms; to stipulate, bargain c7th. 
Also with zdivect passive. arch. 

1494 FABYAN vu. 643 For y® great stomake of the father, 
y* he wolde not be condycioned with of 5° sone, this vary- 
aunce contynued atwene them. x550 Baty AZol, so (R.) 
Here he tymeth and condycyoneth with God whiche ap- 
proucth nothyng. 41596 Srenscr State Jrel, 75 Dishonour- 
able. .to condition or make any tearmes with such Rascalls. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) LV. so Will any of you bring 
in a tenant into your house before you condition with him? 
xg2x Stryre Lccl. fem. 11. xv. 122 They were conditioned 
with to teach the religion. .that should be established, 1815 
Jane Austen Enuua ut, iii, 286 She trembling and con. 
ditioning, they loud and insolent. 

b. Const. for (ff) a thing. 

1g53 W. Cnotmetey in Casd. Alise. (1853) LU. 4, 1 cone 
ditioned with my sayde workeman for the terme of x yeres. 
@ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut, Rhem. N. 1. (16x8) 51 Con- 
ditioning with him of some painfull penance and satisfaction. 
1639 Futter Holy IVar 1. ii. (2840) 3 If they exceeded the 
time they conditioned for. 179: Paine Righés AL, (ed. 4) 
140 When the people of England sent for George the First, 
they ought at least to have conditioned for the abandon- 
ment of Hanover. 1872 Sfectator 7 Sept. are ihe labour. 
ers... might condition for an rtion of the product of 
their labour, .which would still leave the capitalist, etc. 

_2. trans. To stipulate or bargain for; to make 
the condition, make it 2 condition. 
a, with 72/, or sebord. cl. . 

1549 Latiner rst Serie. ae Edw, V1 (Arb.) 27 God con- 
dycioned wyth the Iewes, that theyr king should be suche 
a one as he hym sclf wold chose them. 1§70 Dee Afath. 
Pref. 16, I vse here to condition, the thing measured, to be 
on dd. 1878 Tinme Calvin o1t Geit. 362 He conditioneth 
to hauc of us the consent of faith and obedience. 1628 Bavzic- 


0 a efore his return, . 
t b.-with-sémple object. Obs. .' °° 
59x Campion Hist. Ire?. xi. (1633) 34: Conditioning with- 
all their assistance to chase the Romances. out of Brittaine. 
1617 Morysow /#in: 1,.11. i. 199 Who being not rich by 
pesimaty take these iourneys onely for experience, and to 
e inabled to that expénce, doe condition this reasonable 


not take place 


CONDITIONAL. 


gaine, x7 RicHaRDson Clarissa (2811) I. xxxvi, 276 He 
recommended himself to my favour at parting, .not offering . 
to condition anything with me, 

c. To agree by stipulation /o do something. - 

1624 Carr, Ssutn Virginia (1629) 185 Captaine Powell not 
having performed his service in the West Indies he condi- 
tioned with the Com: . x629 R, Hitt Pathw. Piety I. 
z51 We condition with him to obey him. x722 De For 

0k, Fack (1840) 309 The full sum in gold which I had con- 
ditioned to pay. "1889 Yemfple Bar Nov. 342 He conditioned 
in his marriage settlement to give her haif his goods. 

3. To subject to something as a condition; to 
make dependent on a condition to be fulfilled ; 
to make conditional 0, 20. . 

590 {see Conpitionixc 702, 36.J, 1644 J. Goopwin Dang. 
Fighting agst. God 25, This liberty of choosing Pastors .. is 
50 conditioned, that it smiles only upon the rich. 1786 
Burke WW. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 188 He has gone so far 
as even to condition the existence of the revenue itself with 
the exclusion of the company, his masters, from-all inter- 
ference whatsoever, 1884 CuiLp Eng, & Se. Pod. Ballads 
I. Nxix. 260/2 A sea-fairy sends a maid to Arthur with a 
magnificent gift, which is, however, conditioned upon his 
granting a boon. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Fruit. 13 Feb, 2/1 Any 
action which the Canadian representatives might take would 
have to be conditioned on the British Government's ap- 
proval. 

Po To govern, qualify, limit, restrict, as a, con- 
ition. 

@1619 Donne BraBavaros 644) 185 The intent and end 
conditions every action, 1629 Gave Pract. Theories 106 
Man hath his free motions .. neither is he conditioned.. 
from the Ground he treads vpon. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., 
Prudence Wks, (Bohn) 1.94 The laws of the world, whereby 
man’s being is conditioned. 1852 M. Arxotp Poems, Ent 
pedoeles 1. ti, Limits we did not set Condition all we do. 
3897 Morey Crit, Adise. Ser, 1. 167 He knew how this 
law limited and conditioned progress, 1882 Natuve XXVII 
107 The size of the wire .. must be conditioned .. by the 
purposes to which the instrument is to be applied. 

b. To be the (precedent) condition of, to deter- 
mine as a condition the existence of. gass. To 


depend upon as its condition, to be conditional on. 

1868 Rocers Pol, Econ. v. (ed. 3) 49 Economically con- 
sidered, the existence of mankind is conditioned by some 
sort of saving. 1877 Cairp Philos. Kaxt u. xvii. 609 The 
idea of the existence of two separate worlds which condition 
each other. 

5. a. Afetaph. To subject to the qualifying con- 
ditions of finite existence or cognition. Also /ransf. 

3829 Sin W. Hasirron Discuss. (1852) 14 To think is to 
pominien? and Cape gro begga is athe fun een rs 
jaw of the of thought. x wostey Rove, 
Tout. 76 ‘The pos, f human tendency to condition God by 
time. ; 

b. To constitute or frame with conditions of 
being. 

18578 Sears Athan, ix. 72 The years for which the time- 
picce is conditioned and wound up. 1856 Masson Ess., 7, 
Poetry 421 Who conditions the universe anew according to 
his whim and pleasure. ° 

6. To charge (a bond) with clauses or conditions. 


[Cf F. conditzonner tn acte.] 

1675 Lond, Gaz, No, 1059/2 Enter into Recognizances’. . 
to be Conditioned in the Form hereunder expressed. Jdéd, 
They and every of them respectively entring into 2 Rocoge 
nizance of the Penalty of Five hundred pounds to His 
Majesty .. Conditioned in the Form hereunder written, 
1794 Curistian in Blackstone's Comm, (809) 11.340 If the 
bond be simply conditioned for the payment of moncy. 
3845 SrerwHEN Lazws Eng, I. 198 Every person to whom 
administration is granted must give bond to the judge of 
the Court of Probate .. conditioned for duly collecting and 
administering the estate. 

7. Comm. To test the condition or state and 
quality of goods, esp. of a textile material ; spec. 
to assay the amount of moisture contained in a 
sample of silk. [F. conditioner une soie.) : - 

x858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Conditioning silk, a trade 
term for the assaying of silk, in order to test the proportions 
of moisture it contains. 1887 Vordsh. Post 8 Jan. 8 A 
manufacturer or wool merchant, for instance, wishing, to 
have his goods conditioned, sends them to the conditioning 
house .. the officials .. will estimate the moisture in goods, 
dry a sample, and declare the weight before and after that 
process, as well as number the counts, measure the tissues 
and the effect of scouring, and say what quantity of chemi- 
cals, or other admixtures fabrics contain, 

8. U.S. Colleges. To subject to, or admit under, 
Conprtions (sense 8); to admit (a student) to a 
class with the condition that he shall by a given 
time pass a satisfactory examination in a.subject,, 
or subjects, in which, on his entrance examination, 
he showed insufficient proficiency. ee 
* Mod. He is conditioned in Demosthenes (i.c. permitted to 

on with a class, but must make up for present deficiency, 
by passing a supplementary examination in that subject by 
a given date). * ~ : BAF, 2ao 
- Conditional (kpndifendl), @. and sé. [ME. 
condicionel, a, OF. condicionel (now conditionnel), 
ad. L. condictindl-em, §.- condiciin-: see Cor- 
DITION sd. and -AL,] - ae 

AL adj. Ligeneraly. ot 
-1, Subject to, depending on, or limited by, one 
or more conditions; “not absolute ;. made or 
granted on certain terms or stipulations. - : 
-Condiljonal immortality: the theological doctrine that 
human immortality is conditional upon faith in Christ. Cov 
ditional sale? a gale of which the completion or binding 


CONDITIONAL. 


effect depends upon the performance of certain conditions 5 
a sale with the provision that the vendor may resume pro- 
prietorship on certain conditions. . 

¢1380 Wye Sel. Wks, Wl. 344 Bileve, pat stondip in 

eneral wordis and in condicionel wordis, ¢1386 CHaucER 

nit's Pr, T, 430 If his [God’s} wityng streyneth neuer a 
deel But by necessitee condicioneel [., -el]. 1577 tr. Bud- 
dinger’s Decades (1592) 511 Of inforced sinne they make two 
sorts: whereof they call one absolute, the other condi- 
tionall. 16rz Srrep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. 4 Onely to 
sweare a Conditional Fealtie. 1682 Scarterr Z-xchanges 
75 A Possessor of a Bill may protest against a limitted and 
conditional Acceptance. 1745 De Joe's Eng. Tradesman 
1, xix. 183 The promises are really not absolute but con- 
ditional. "3873 J. Ricnarns MV¥ood-working Factories 172 
A kind of conditional sale system; machines are bought, 
and what is stranger, furnished, on trial, 1875 E. Ware 
Life in Christ w. xxvi. (1878) 425 The belief in Conditional 
Immortality lingered in the churches. .for several centuries 
after the time of Athanasius. 

b. Const. 072. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. it, The son’s inheritance is 
made conditional on marrying a girl..who is now a _mar- 
riageable young woman. 1883 Froune Short Stud. 1V. 1. 
ix. 93 The king had made the return of his favour con- 
ditional on Becket’s behaviour. 


2. Of or pertaining to condition, expressing a 
condition ; see 5-8 below. 
+8. Of or pertaining to one’s condition or social 


status. Obs. . 
1632 LitnGow Zaz. x. (1682) 425 Their conditional ver- 
tues [are] semblable to their last and longest Conquerors. 


4, Existing under conditions and limitations ; 


subject to circumstances. 

2837 Mrs. Cartyie Lett. I. 79 In this very conditional 
world..he that thinks least will live the longest. 1844 
Emerson Lect, Vag. Amer, Wks. (Bohn) II, 297 The 

opulation of the world is a conditional population. .not the 
best, but the best that could live in the existing state. 


TL. specifically. 8. Logic. 

Conditional grag or proposition: one consisting of 
two categorical clauses, the former of which, expressing a 
condition introduced by ¢f or equivalent word, is called 
the antecedent (in Grammar Jyotasis), the latter, stating the 
conclusion, is called the cunseguent (apodosis). Conditional 
syllogisne : a syllogism having a conditional proposition for 
its major premiss. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 418/t Yf he tourne it 
from a condicional proposicion in to an affyrmatyue ante- 
cedent and consequent. 1628 T. Spencer Logichk 229 
These compound axiomes are called Conditionall in the 
common phrase of the Schooles; because, the first part 
is put Conditionally, not absolutely, 1725 Watts Logic 11. 
ii, § 6 Conditional or hypothetical propositions are those 
whose parts are united by the conditional particle if, 1864 
Bowen Logic vii. 207 A Conditional Syllogism is one of 
which the Major Premise, and only the Major Premise, 
is a Conditional Judgment. 


6. Gram. OF or pertaining to the expression of a 


condition. 

Conditional Mood or Mode: applied by Palsgrave to that 
form of the French verb which expresses the protasis of a 
conditional jproupaiticn (the Conditional of modern French 
being called by him ‘ Potential’); in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, applied to forms expressing both the protasis and the 
apodosis (‘first’ and ‘second conditional’); in modern 

rench and Italian to that which usually expresses the 

_ apodosis only. Conditional Conjunctious : such as are used 
in expressing a condition, e.g. i, unless, though. Con- 
ditional Phrase’ a phrase equivalent to a conditional con- 
junction, e.g. provided that, supposing that, etc. 

x530 Patsar, 84 Modes they have vit, the indicative. .the 
subjunctive. .the potenciall. the imperatyve. .theoptative.. 
the condicional, the infinitive. /did, The condicional mode 
whiche they use whan they expresse condicion if a dede he 
to be done, as sy ze parle. 1786 H. Tooxe Purley 56 Those 
words which are called conditional conjunctions, are to be 
accounted for in all languages. as I have accounted for Jf 
and Am, | 186x Du Cuaittu Zguat. A/r. (ed. 2) App. 476 
The conditional mood has a form of its own, but the con- 
junctive particles are used as auxiliaries. 1877 Bain Comp. 
Higher Grant. 148 The conditional clause is introduced by 
‘if’, 1879 Rosy Lat. Grant, 11. 209 Conditional sentences 
..sometimes the conditional particle is not expressed. 


7, Law. 

Conditional estate: an estate held upon conditions prece- 
dent or subsequent, by the non-performance whereof it is 
defeated. Conditional fee: ‘a fee restrained to some par- 
ticular heirs, exclusive of others’(Blackstone). Conditional 
Zintitation: a condition in a grant or device, the non-fulfil- 
ment of which will cause the property to pass to a third 
party, Also (in sense 1) conditional obligation, pardon, 
surrender, etc. 

1852 Hurort, Condicionall possession, ‘or state, Possessio 
Jrduciaria. 19767 Buacxstone Cow. Il. 161 Another 
similar conditional estate, created by operation of law, for 
security and satisfaction of debts, is called an estate by 
elegit. Ibid. 11, 369 If the surrender. be conditional, and 
the presentment be absolute, both the surrender, present 
ment, and admittance thereupon are wholly void. ‘1769 
ibid. TV. 394 4 pardon may also be conditional .. the king 
«.may annex to his bounty a condition either precedent 
or subsequent. 2827 J. J. Poweit Devises (ed. 3) IT. 285 
The clause ceased to be merely a condition of briciture, 
and became a conditional limitation. 1864 SerjT. Man- 
NING in Athenzum a7 Feb, 302/2 For more than two cen» 
turies after the Norman Conquest, if land were given to A. 
and the heirs of his body, A. was said to acquire a conditional 
fee. A child being born, the condition was fulfilled, and 
A, the donee, became absolute owner, and could dispose 
of the estate as freely as if it had originally been conveyed 


to him in fee simple. 2 
8. Math. Applied to equations that state the 
conditions. : 5 ts 


18x J. R. Youne Afath: Dissert, ii 6t The conditional’ 


equations themselves are equally undeterminate. - 


787 


B. sb. (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

1. A word or clause expressing a condition. 

3533 Ferra Ws. 7x (R.) The text hath not that con- 
ditional, although I was contented to take it at your handes 
to see what you could prove. 1893 R. Brac tr. Guizot's 
France Il. xxv. 479 A peace, which, in spite of some con- 
ditionals favourable to France, left the principal and fatal 
consequences. .to take full effect, 

2. Gram. A conditional conjunction ; the condi- 
tional mood of the verb. 

xg9x Percivany Sf. Dict, F, Conditionals as sf, Aduersa- 
tiues, as Azzgze,. will haue a subiunctiue. W. Sciarer 
Threef. Preservative (1610) Biva, Copulatives somtimes 
haue force of conditionals. 1672 H. M. tr, Zvasueus’ Collog.85 
Now we will vary them by Subjunctives or conditionals. 
Mod, The Conditional is the imperfect of the Future, 

3. Logic. A conditional proposition or syllogism. 

828 Wuarey Rhet. in Encyel. ATetrop. 2538/1 Adopting 
the form of a Destructive Conditional. x867 AtwaTER 
Logic 104 As has been shown before also, Disjunctives may 
be turned _ into Conditionals. ‘ a 

Conditionalist (kfndi-fonalist). [f prec. + 
-I8T.] One who holds or advocates some condi- 
tional principle ; in 17th c. one who held that the 


grace of God is dependent on conditions. 

1678 T. Jlones) Brtt. Ch. 584 Nor are the defenders of 
free grace-.to reproach him streight for an Arminian, Pela- 
gian, or our Conditionalists, or Moralists, for a Puritan, 

Conditiona‘lity. [f. as prec.+-1Ty: cf. F. 
conditionnalité.| The quality of being conditional. 

165r Baxter (nf, Bapt. g2 Let others plead for its caus+ 
ality; I plead but for its conditionality. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Lniq. 90 [The] conditionality of the promise. 1726 
Avurre Parerg, 346 A Libel ought .. to be free from .. 
Generality, Obscurity, Duplicity, Conditionality, and Dis- 
unity. 188: A. B. Bruce Chief End Rev. v. 227 The theory 
of conditionality explains all the facts. 

Condi‘tionalize, v. rare. [f. as prec, + -125.] 
trans, To make conditional upon something else ; 
to qualify; + @dso/. to make conditions. 

2976 Diaboliad (1777) 14 He will carry on the spirit of 
conditionalizing. 

Conditionally, adv. [f. ConpitionaL + -LY2,] 
In a conditional manner; under conditions. 

3483 Cath. Angl. 74 Condicionaly, condicionaliter. a 1535 
More Ox the Passion Wks. 1286/t Other gyftes gyuen hym 
condicionally. 2644 Quar.es Barnabas & B.276 Though 
life be not absolutely granted, yet death is but conditionally 
threatened. 1795 Jay (¢tde), Treaty of Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation. conditionally Ratified by the Senate of the 
United States. 1883 Law Rep, 24 Chanc. Div. 30 Liberty 
to disclaim was given conditionally on the payment of £20. 

+b. On condition (that). Obs. 

157x Gotpinc Calvin on Ps, xx 2 Conditionally that 
wee forget not to pluck up good harts to us in tribulation, 
114 Eant. Oxrorp in Swift's livks, (1778) XV, 108, I may 
prevail to renew your licence of absence, conditionally you 
will be present with me, 1818 Scott Nob Roy iv, I give 
my vote and interest to Jonathan Brown .. conditionally 
that he fetches us another bottle. 

+ Condi'tionary, 2. and sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
conditionari-us (for condic-) =condicioualis con- 
ditional : see -any.] 

A. adj, =ConviTIonaL, hypothetical. 

1665 Frecxnoe Enignt. Char. 110 She troubles her self 
besides with conditionary thoughts of things that ne'er were, 
nor are, nor are like to be. 

B. sb. Something of the nature of a condition ; 
a stipulation. 

2678 Norns Coll. AZisc. (1699) x91 Would God in mercy 
dispense with it as a conditionary, yet we could not be 
happy without it. : 

Conditionate (kndi‘fenct), a and sd. [ad. 
med.L. conditionat-us, pa. pple. of conditionare : cf. 
F. conditionné.} Conditioned ; subject to or limited 
by conditions; formerly said of limited monarchs. 

1533 [see CoNDITIONATE 7%. TJ. 

1596 Bett Surv. Popery 1. iii, 202 The will absolute, and 
will conditionate. ¢1643 Maximes Unfolded 40 Sometimes 
they are for an absolute Emperour, and then. .for one con- 
ditionate. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles III. 12 The Dominion 
».is not absolute but limited and conditionate. 2699 Bur- 
net 39 Avt, Pref. 8 The Doctrine of Conditionate Decrees. 

B. sd. A thing conditioned ; a thing depending 
upon a condition ; a contingency. 

1678 Gaur Crt. Gentiles III. 156 Future conditionates 
cannot be the object of Divine Science. 1846 Sir W. 
Hamitton in Reid's Wks, 880 Every sensation has not a 
Perception proper as its conditionate, 1875 Verrcn Licve- 
ius 5x Similar conditionates or consequents. 

Conditionate (kgndi‘fenct),v. [ad. med.L. 
condition-are to impose a. condition, to limit, f. L. 
condicion-em: cf. F. condétionner.] 

+1. To make conditions, agree upon conditions, 
stipulate. ¢vais. and intr. Obs. 

1533 Bettenpen Livy 1. (1822) 55 The faith and band of 
trewis, as it was condicionate afore be Romulus, was. in- 
violately observit be the Veanis. 1642 W, Batt Caveat for 
Subjects 4 They have power to conditionate with their 
Kings or Princes. r 

2. trans. To. affect, regulate, or limit, as a con- 
dition ; to be, or act as, a condition of. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 129 We cannot. .conceive 
any science therein which suspends and conditionates its 
eruption. 182-9 Topp Cyci, Auat. LV. 1424/1 The different 
degree of this .. metamorphosis .. conditionates the differ- 
ence of its anatomical development, 1874 H. R. Reynoips 
Foln Bapt.v. § 2. 319 This impression of John’s may have 
been further conditionated by his knowledge of the sanctity. 
and mystery of Christ’s birth. : a 


CONDITIONED. 


+38. To determine the condition of; to qualify. 

2646 Sin T. Browne Psenud. Ep. v1. iv, 289 So is it usuall 
.. to qualifie and conditionate the twelve moneths of the 
year, answerably unto the temper of the twelve daies in 
Christmas, 

4,= CONDITION v. 3. rare. 

1848 J. W. Gises Phtlol, Studies (1857) 153 A complete 
denial of what is represented in the condition, and... in the 
clause conditionated. 

Hence Condi-tionating wd/, sb. and ppl. a. 

x612~5 Br, Hart Contemsl. O. T. xvi. i, That this con- 
ditionating of subjects was no other than an affront to their 
new master. 1652 Gaute AJagastrom, 114 Were [these 
arts] any whit the better, or safer, for those cautionings and 
conditionatings, so prerequired? 1888 A, M. Farrsarr~ in 
Contemp. Rev. Nov. 717 The high necessities belonging to 
his [Augustine's] theistic thought were qualified .. by his 
artificial and conditionating sacerdotalism. 

Condi‘tionated, g//. 2. [f. Coxnitionate v. 
+-ED1,] =CoNnDITIONATE Afi, a@. 

1g8x Anprrson Ser, Paules Crosse 88 Consider likewise 
of Christes conditionated prayer for the Figge tree. 1650 
Exerc. conc. Usurped Powers 3 Their consent .. may be 
absolute, or conditionated. 1658 J.R. Chr. Subject vit. 101 
In the performance of his conditionated dutie. 1856 J. W. 
Ginss Philol. Studies (1857) 127 The conditionated clause 
or consequent. 


Condi'tionately, adv. [f. ConprtI0NaTE a. 
+-LY2.] In a conditionate manner; by way of 
hypothesis or conditional proposition. 

1626 AtLespury Passion Serm. 13, So he knew condition- 


eicly what the Jewes would have done upon better know- 
edge. 


Conditioned (kgndi-fond), 42. 2. [f£ Conpr- 
ZION sb. and v. : prob. originally after med.L. coz- 
ditionatus or OF. condicionné.] 

I. From the sé. 

1. Of persons: Having a (specified) disposition 
or temperament ; -disposed, -tempered, -natured. 

ax4gso Kut. de la Tour (1868) 16 Daughtres .. welle 
manered and condicioned. 1826 ‘IixpALE Jom. i, 29 
Evill condicioned [r6zr full of malignitie]. 1596 SHaks, 
Merch. V. 1. ii. 295 The deerest friend to me, the kindest 
man, The best condition’d, 1613 Witner Abuses Stript 
1. viii, A Crook-back’t Dwarfe .. condition’d like an Ape. 
1663 F. Hawkiws Youths Behav. 87 A good conditioned 
wife [vor bené morata) is the best portion. 21749 CHaLK- 
Ley Tks. (1766) 204 They were silent and better conditioned 
to one another afterwards. 1860 Sea Board § the Down IL. 
19 An ill-conditioned woman. ; a 

b. Having a (specified) social condition; + of 


(good) condition. 

1632 Havwarp tr. Biondi’s Evomena 12 Her. .courtesie. . 
{to} others..how meane conditioned soever. a x64x Br. 
Mounraau Aes & Alon. (1642) 390 ‘hese conditioned men 
bee the fittest instruments of such flattery. 

2. Of things; In a (specified) condition or state ; 


having a certain condition or nature. 

1548 Gest Pr. Afasse 86 Acknowledging .. the common 
bread and wyne to be nothing less then lyke condicioned. 
1590 Srenser J, Q. ut. vi. 38 Every substaunce is con- 
ditioned To chaunge her hew. 6x6 Surrn, & Markn. 
Country Farme 569 Sow in a well conditioned ground that 
which ‘was growne in an ill conditioned ground. 1681 
Yarranton £7g. Linprov. u. 137 We ought to sell our Fish 
as well conditioned as they. 1805 ForsytH Beauties Scoté, 
II. 34 The highest and best conditioned cattle. 1868 Hetps 
Realmah i, (1876) 1 What. .an ill-conditioned planet ! 


3. Placed or set in certain conditions, circum- 


stances, or relations ; circumstanced, situated. 

183x CoLermce Zable-t. 14 Aug., In_countries well 
governed and happily conditioned, 1868 Browninc Ring 
& Bk. u. 564 The creature thus conditioned found by chance 
Motherhood like a jewel inthe muck. 188: B. SanpErson 
in Nature No. 619. 442 A frog so conditioned {with the 
brain removed] exhibits, as regards its bodily movements, 
as perfect adaptiveness as a normal frog. 

I. From the vd. 

4. Settled on conditions; stipulated, bargained. 

1632 Brome Novel/a u. i, He bargain’d with her .. But in 
the night In the conditioned bed was laid a Moore. 

+5. Dependent upon conditions, conditional. Ods. 

@1656 Br. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 374 A conditioned, and 
uncertain expectation of what man would or would not do. 

6. Subjected to conditions or limitations. 

x84z Emerson Lect., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) IT. 267 
Wisdom does not seek a literal rectitude, but an useful, 
that is, a conditioned one. 1849 W. Sautu Dict. Grk. § 
Rom. Biog. TI. 402z The ultimate purpose of all conditioned 
existence. 1878 T. Sincrarrn The Mount 7o The drama 
being to him only a more conditioned epic. 

7%, Dependent upon, or determined by, an ante- 


cedent condition. 

1860 Manse Prolegou. Log. 229 Whenever a condition, 
whether material cause of a fact or formal reason of a con- 
clusion, exists, the conditioned fact or conclusion exists also. 

8. absol. The conditioned: &. Applied to the 


consequent in a conditional proposition. 

1864 Bowen Logze iii. 53 This axiom is properly called 
that of Reason and Consequent or the Condition and the 
Conditioned. /d7d. vii. 2xo To affirm the Reason or the 
Condition is also to affirm the Consequent or the Conditioned. 

“pb. AMetaph That which is subject to the con- 
ditions of finite existence and cognition ; opposed 
to the ztszcoudtttoned, absolute, or tifisrite. 

1829 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss, (1852) 14 The conditionally 
limited (which we may briefly call the conditioned) is thus 
the only possible object of Lanois and of positive thought. 
1836-7 — Metaph. xxxviii. (1870) 11. 373, The Conditioned 
is that which is alone conceivable or cogitable. 1846 —in 
Reid's Wks. 911/2 The Law of the conditioned :—That all 


CONDITIONEDNESS. 


positive thought lies between two extremes, neither of 
which we can conceive as possible, and yet, as mutual con- 
tradictories, the one or the other we must recognise as neces- 
sary. 1862 Spencer First. Princ. (1880) 81 The Uncon- 
ditioned therefore, as classable neither with any form of 
the conditioned nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot 
be classed at all. . . is 

+9. Used adsol. = Provided, on the condition. 

1622-62 Heyin Cosmogy, 1. (1682) 228 Such of them as.. 
had a desire to stay in Spain..were suffered to do so..con- 
ditioned, that they would be Christened. se — Help to 
Hist. (1671) 341 The [manor] .. was held of old by Grand 
Sergianty of the Kings of Eng., conditioned thatthe Grantees 
should for ever be the Knight Marshals. 

Condi'tionedness. [f. prec.+-nrss.] The 
state of being conditioned. 

1844 NV. Brit. Rev. Il, 2a Well-conditionedness of their 
future lives. 1884 tr. Lotze's Afetaph, 267 That there is .. 
a relation of unchanging conditionedness between the ele- 
ments of the world. : 

Condi'tioner. [f ConpiTIon w + -ER.] 

+L. One that makes conditions, a bargainer. Ods. 

1598 Frorio, Patteggiatore, a bargainer, a covenanter, 
aconditioner, a promiser, __ a 

An agent that brings into good condition. 

1888 Advt. in Amer. Farmer (Chicago) Dec., Charcoal 
Powders ..A splendid conditioner and medicine. 

Conditioning (kgndi-fenin), v6/. sd. [f. Con- 
DITION v, +-ING1,] 

1. The making of conditions, stipulations, ete. ; 
subjecting to conditions. 

1530 PAtsor. 149 Some conjunctions) betoken condision- 
yng if a dede be done, as sii, 2699 Brown Evasm. Collog. 
s/t, I don't like your way of conditioning and contracting 
with the Saints. 1875 Verte Lucretins 56 The series of 
conditionings of the Visible Universe, 7 

2. Comm. The testing of the condition of silk and 
other goods: see Condition v. 7. Conditioning 
house : an establishment where this is done. 

1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, Conditioning Houses, trade 
establishments in London and Manchester, where silk is 
assayed. 1884 Manch, Exam, 21 Mar. 4/5 A report from 
the Milan silk market states that the conditioning returns 
remain very high. 1887 Vorksh. Post 8 Jan. 8 (heading), 
A Conditioning House for Bradford ..Jts principal object is 
to estimate with as perfect accuracy as possible the weight, 
measure, or purity which may form the basis of a contract 
concerning textile materials .. Goods which go forth with 
the warranty of a certificate from the conditioning house 
manager, . Larger premises, specially adapted to the business 
of conditioning, will be necessary. 

Condi-tioning, f/. a. [f. as prec. + -1ne?.] 

1. That conditions ; limiting, qualifying, etc. 

1860 Ex..icorr Life Our Lord 1. 35 Who submitted for 
our sakes to all the conditioning circumstances of earthly 
life. 1886 Gurney Phantasms I. 523 The conditioning 
event or state on the agent's side. 

2. Bringing into good condition or state. 

1889 Advt. in Land §& Water 16 Mar. 7/1 Patent con- 
aire dog biscuit (containing bone), an 

+8. Used aéso/, = Provided, on the condition, 

1820 Scort Ivanhoe xl, That good grey gelding, whom I 
heartily wish upon his legs again, conditioning his master 
lay there houghed in his place, 

+Condi-tionly, adv. Obs. rare. [f, ConDITION 
sb, + -L¥2.] = CONDITIONALLY. 

€1380 Wyciir Ser, Sel. Wks. LH. 33 fe witt bat tellip pis 
condiciounly. 258: Stoney Asér. & Stelle Ixix, And though 
she giue but thus conditionly This realme of blisse, 

+ Conditor. Ods. Also-our. [a. L. conditor, 
agent-n. from condére: see ConpitE a2] A 
founder ; an institutor (of laws). 

2534 Lp, Brrners Gold. Bk. MM. Aurel, (1946) Tf{vj, ¥f 
men lyued tyke men, and chaunged not the rule of con- 
ditours. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Conditor, a builder. 

+Conditory. Obs. [ad. L. conditéri-um re- 
pository, spec. for the dead or their ashes, f. condéve. 
A repository ; spec. a place for depositing the dead. 

1908 Phil. Trans, XXV. 2108 The Egyptians .. provided 
Conditorics that might be lasting as the ly. 

Conditour, obs. form of ConpucrTor. 

+Conditure. Obs. [ad. L. conditiiva pre- 
serving, etc., f. condire: see CONDITE 2.1} 

1. Preserving or pickling ; seasoning. 

1610 Baroven Meth. Physick vin. (1639) 418 These three 
-- differ onely in the manner of conditure. 1657 Tonin- 
son Renou’s Disp. 77 Confections which after their conditure 
must be preserved In sugar. 

2. A pickle, 2 condiment. 

1682 Sin T. Browne 7 acts (1684) 104 A Conditure and 
Sawce much affected by Antiquity. 

t+Condivi'de, v. Obs. [f. Con-+Divine.] 
trans. To divide co-ordinately. : 

x656 [J. Senyeant] tr. 7. White's Peripatet, Iust. 12x 
The differences of... Vegetables and Animals, both from one 
another and among themselves, are condivided by the op- 
position of contradiction. Jéid. 194 The Substance against 
which ’tis condivided. 

So Condi-vident, a. rare. 

1776 Bentuam I¥is. (1838-43) I. 228 That branch .. he, to 
distinguish it from those others its condivident branches 
Guembra condividentia) terms law municipal. 

Condivision. [f. Con-+Drvision.] One of 
two or more co-existing logical divisions, . 

1837-8 Sin W. Hasuvron Logic xxv. (1866) II. 23 One and 
the same object may. .be differently divided from different 
points of view, whereby condivisions (condivisiones) arise, 
which, taken.together, are all reciprocally co-ordinated. 

Condle, -er, obs. ff. CANDLE, CHANDLER. - 
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_tCondo'g, v. Os. Also 6 condogge.- [Con- 
jectured to be a whimsical imitation of concur 
(cur = dog) ; but no evidence has’ been found of 
its actual origin.] z#tr. To concur, oe. 

1592 Lyty Galathea mu. iii. 247 Often doth it happen, that 
the just proportion of the fire and all things concurre. 2. 
Concurre, condogge, I will away. Lost Pearman u, To 
Agree, Concurre, Cohere, Condog, Condiscend. 1637 Hey. 
woop Royall King 1, Wks, 1874 VI. 47 Clown [to Bawd] 

e, Shall and I logge together? 1649 News. 
Lett. 11 Jan. m Clarendon St. Pagers 11. App. 4 So both 
juntos are agreed to condog together. 1678 Litrteton Lad, 
Eng. Dict., Concurro, to concur, to condog. 

{A circumstantial statement purporting to relate how this 
word originated at the preparation of Littleton’s Lat, Eng. 
Dictionary is a notable instance of the fictions put in cir- 
culation before the history of words was investigated.) 

Condoke, obs. illiterate form of Conpucr, 

Condolance, obs. form of ConDOLENCE. 

+ Condola‘tion. Ols. [f Conpote z. +-atIon: 
not on L. analogies.} The action of condoling; 
condolence. 

1825 C, M. Westuacott Zug. Spy I, 217 To receive the 
condolations of the grandees. 

Condolatory (kgndéwlateri), a. [f. Connoxe, 
after console, consolatory, and the like: not on 
L. analogies.] Expressive of or intending con- 
dolence. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio. 1737 G. Satu Cur, Relat. 1, i. 
87 He receives their condolatory compliments. 1814 Byron 
Let. to Moore 3 Aug., The condolatory address to Lady 
Jersey. 1866 Firzratrick Sham: Sgr. 288 He .. received 
Cockaigne’s condolatory visit in prison. 

Condolaunt: see ConDOoLENt. 

Condole (kgndow'l), vw. [ad. L. condolére (Ter- 
tullian, Jerome) to suffer greatly, suffer with, feel 
another's pain. (Cf. F. condoulotr.)] 

L intr. 

+1. To sorrow greatly, grieve, lament. Obs. 

{ Cf. Conpo.ent.] 2590 Suaxs. Afids. N. 1. ii. 2 
That will aske some teares in the true performing of it.. 
will condole in some measure. _ 1998 Torte Alba (1880) 119 
For my Sinnes fore Heauen I do condole. 16s0 Futcer 
Pisgah w. iii. 94 We cannot but condole, that the same 
Persons were afterwards poisoned with hereticall opinions, 

2. To grieve with; to express sympathy w7th 
another in his affliction. (The only extant use, 

ax603 Q. Exiz. Let. in Hearne’s Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
IL. 189 We .. have dispatched this Gentleman .. to condole 
with you in the sense of your Love, 1662 BramHatn rest 
Vind. ii. 15 To condole with them in their sufferings. 720 
Sreete Tatler No. 114? 1, I contented myself to sit by 
him, and condole with him in Silence. 1784 Cowrer Zet?, 
Nov., To condole with you on the death of a mother aged 
eignty-saven would be absurd. 1871 Morvey Voltaire (1886) 
168 A man who writes a yes | and pathetic letter con- 
doling with a friend on the loss of his wife. 

b. absol. To express condolence or sympathy. 

16st Hoses Leviath. u. xxiii. 126 An Ambassador sent 

..to congratulate, condole, ete. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) 
II, 135 The tories are very eager to congratulate. It was 
not handsome of them not to condole on the ill-successes of 
last year. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom §& Lugger u. vi. 109 
Three quarters of her acquaintance came to condole. 

IL. trans. Obs. 

+38. To grieve over, bewail, lament (misfortune). 

1607 Hizron IVés, I. 179 How tender-hearted the Lord is, 
and how he doth. .condole our miseries. 1635 T. Crantey 
Amanda (2639) 32 A grieved soule, That with repentance 
doth his sinnes condole. 1654 Coprixcron tr. Hist. 
Justine 496 He .. somtimes would lamentably condole him, 
being slain. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VII, 325 
A _person..whose sufferings I condofe. 1788 New Lond. 
Mag. 9 His death was no less pleasing to one party than it 
was condoled by the other. . 

4. To express (formally) one’s sympathetic re- 
gret at (2 misfortune). Ods. 

1596 Danert tr. Comines 346 The Venctians Generall, 
sent the steward of his house thither to condole the late de- 
ceased Marchionesse death. 1685 Lutrrete Britf Rel. 
(3857) I. 332 They are sending hither ambassadors to con- 
dole the death of the late king. 1726 Wodrow Corr. (28453 
ITI. 329 He was sent .. to congratulate King George the 
Second, and condole with him the death of his father. x82: 
Str H. Etus Orig. Lett. Ser, u. LT. 143 nole, Elizabeth 
had sent to condole the death of Frederick the Second. 

+5. To grieve with (a sufferer) ; to express one’s 
commiseration of or sympathy with. Ods. (Now 
supplied by 2.) 

1588 D. Rocers in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. TIT. 151 Others 
which have condoled and congratulated the yonge Kinge. 
3599 Suans. Hen, V, 1. i. 333 Let vs condole the Knight. 
166: Petit. for Peace 4 They .. must cither incur these 
pees or condole them that undergo them, 2710 App!- 
son V7 a ee No. 32? 4 They are-comforted and _con- 
doled .. by their fellow-citizens. 1779 Sy/fh I. 6 They 
condoled me on my misfc 

‘6, +¢7. To bewail-oneself; to mourn. Obs. - 

x§92 DanreL Comti, Rosautond 17 Condole thee here, clad 
all in black Despair. 27x0 Sreewe Tatler No. 222 Fog It 
would be impossible. .to condole himself long in that Situa- 
tion, without really dying for his Mistress. 1967 adder I. 
4 Should I fail in the ‘attempt, I- must condole myself with 
a line of my friend Horace. : 

+Condo‘leance. See ConDoLence, sense 2. 

Condolement. [f. Conpore+-Eent.] 

+1. Sorrowing, bewailing, lamentation. .Ods. 

1602 Marston Aztfonio’s Rev. v. vi, All hearts will relent, 
In sad condolement at that heavie sound. 1602 Suaxs. 
Ham. 1. ii. 93 Ta.perseuer In obstinate Condolement, is a 


misfortune, 


CONDOLENT. 


course Of impious stubbornnesse. : 1641 Mitton Animady. 
Wks. 1738 I. 89 Centurion Afranius’., falls into a, pitiful 
Condolement. ' é 
.2, The expressing of sympathy with another on 
account of loss, bereavement, or other grief. 

+1656 Pinerr For, Ambass. 212 This Ambassador .. came 
hither for condolement of the Duke his master. 1672 Woop 
Life (2772) 390 An Address of Condolement for the Loss of 
the Queen. © x H. Newsian Ch, of Fathers 98 She 
thus speaks of him. .in a letter of condolement, . 

b; (with @ and 4/) An expression of sympathy 
with any one in his suffering or loss; in quot. 
1608, a tangible expression of this, a solatium. 

1608 Saks. Per. u. i. 156 There are certain condolements, 
certain vails, 1670 Temere Let. Wks. 1731 I. 223 Your 

lency will have received..my Condofements upon my 
Lord Northumberland’s Death. 1793 Mrs. E. Parsoxs 
Woman as she should be V1. 43 Poor Harley entreats his 
respectfil condolements for every sorrow ya feel. - 1879 
J. Topuunter Alcestis 90, I thank you all For your con- 
dolements. = 

Condolence (kfndowléns). Also 7-8 con- 
doleance, -dolance. [f. L. condolzre to ConpoLE? 
on L, type *condoléntia (cf. dolentia): see -ENOE. 
But in 17th. the Fr. condoléance (15th c. in Littré, 
an irreg. form) was introduced in sense 2, and 
this and the accessory form condolance long pre- 
vailed. The stress appears to follow Conboxe, 
unless it originated in F. condoléance; L. analogy 
would give condolence, like indolence, insolence, 
mee he action or fact of condoling. 

+L. Sympathetic grief; sorrowing with and for 
others, Ods. . 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 150 That condolence and 
fellow-feeling with our neighbours. 1633T, Apams Exf. 2 
Peter iti. 15 There is a condolence, or grieving for the pains 
of others. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Condolence,.2 sympathy. 
172z BaiLey, Condolence, a Symputhy in Grief, a Fellow- 
feeling of another's Sorrows, etc, 

2. Ontward expression of sympathy with the 
grief of others; ¢sf. formal expression, as in the 
obs. Compliments of condolence. In this sense the 
French or frenchified cosdoleance, condolance, were 


at first used. 

a, 2629 Ver. Doncaster Let. in Eng. § Germ. (Camden) 
i He made me .. discharge the office of condoleance for 
the late Emperor. 1683 D. A. Azt Converse 45 A comple- 
ment of condoleance to your friend upon the death of his 
wife. 2689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2438/t The King .. received .. 
the Compliments of Condoleance of the Ambassadors. ,upon 
the Death of the Queen. 1726 Butter Serm. v. 84.Con- 
gratulation indecd answers Condoleance; but both these 

are intended to signify certain forms of civility, rather 
than any inward sensation or er . ae 

B. x69 Lond, Gaz. No. 2631/2 Compliments of Condo- 
lance upon the Death of the Late Elector. xg11 /bid. No. 
4849/x Compliments of Condolance on the Emperors Death. 
1777 Ronertson Hist. Amer. 1, u. 99 They lamented their 
Seaborturte with tears of sincere condolance. . Te ad tt 

y. (x742 H. Warrote Lett. H, Afann (1834) 1.-x1. 163° Will 
you ke my Compliments of Condolence.} 1747 Gray 
Lett. Poems (1775) 188 One ought to be particularly careful 
to avoid blunders in a compliment of condolence. . 1755 
Jounson, Condolence, the civilities and messages of friends 
upon any loss or misfortune. 18537 H. Murcer Zest. Rocks 
ix. 378 Rather a subject of condolence than of congratu- 
lation. 187x Macpurr Alene. Patios -xxii. 308. Oh, ‘the 
bitter mockery of commonplace condolence ! on wt 

b. (with p/.) A (formal) declaration or expres- 
sion of sympathy. : 9 

a x674 Crarenpon Hist. Red. xvt. (1843) yo at Foreign 
Princes addressed their Condoleancesto him. x817 Jrrrrey 
in Ld. Cockburn Zi/e Il. lxxvi, The condolences of his 
numerous friends, 3838 Dickens Wich. Nich, xii, To which 
condolences Miss Squeers added others, equally calculated 
to raise her friend's spirits. - 

+Condolency. Obs. 
-1. =ConDoLENOE TJ, 2. 

1622 Donne Sern, xvi. 153 The first were shed in‘a con: 
dolency ofa humane and naturall calamity fallen upon one 
family; Lazarus was dead. 2668 Lond. Gaz. No. 936/2 He 
turned his intended Congratulation into Condolency for.the 
Death of the Young Arch Duke, .28zx Bentitam /Vks. X. 
530 Condolencics, as well as mournings, are bad things. . 

2.°The quality or state-of being condolent; com- 
passion ; commiseration. : ae 

xtas Rutierrornd Tryal § Tri, Faith (2845) 973 When 
God heareth Ephraim bemoaning himself, .1t putteth God to 
a sort of pinchand condolency. @ 1703 Burkitt O' NT. 
Mark vi. 34 What'condolency and sympathizing pity.’ ~ 

Condolent (kgndowlent), a. [ad. L. condolént-. 
em, pr. pple. of condolére: see CONDOLE and -ENT. 
But in Caxton perh, repr. I. condoulant, -dolant, 
from condozloi+.] mie 

+1. Soxrowing greatly. Obs. . e an 

¢ 31460 Play Sacram. 746 W* Condolent ‘harte & gréte 
1490 Caxton Encydos xxii. (2890) 78 Sweie 


[f. as prec. +-ENoY.]. 


soro' . 
charite condolaunt oucr them that ben afflige 
+ b.- Expressing sorrow. Oés. 
+ 269 Woop Ath, Oxon. (R.), ‘His vein for ditty and amor- 
ols ode was esteemed most lofty, condolent and passionate. 
2. Sorrowing for’ another,. compassionate ; ‘ex- 
pressing sympathetic grief. .. ah Pas 
2598 Yous Dien 380 To make thy selfe compassionate and 
condolent for my tender rt 1763 Jounson Let. to AZiss. 
Porter 12 Apr. in Boswell, The newspaper has informed me 
of the death of Captain Porter. I know not what to say to 
you condolent or consolatory. 1787 Winter Sysé, JY: 1sb. 
Its dam near it, in a seeming éondolent manner, bewail- 
ing the situation of its offspring. sae tet OE Sane 


ae 
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-Condolex (kgndawlox). [f. Conpoun + -zn1] 
One that condoles. 
1927 Philip.Quarl (1805) 95 These words... turned the 
officious condoler into a revengeful rival. 2933 JoxNson, 
Condoler, one'that compliments another upon his misfor- 
tunes. 2796 STEDMAN Swsiuane I. v. 103 These... crowd 
their apartments with innumerable condolers, 18r3 Mar. 
Epcewortn Patron, I, xiv. 2xx The band of repronching 
condolers, _ . 
. Condoling (kpndowlin), v6/. sd. [£. as prec. + 
-anGl.] The expressing of sympathetic grief. 
x6xa-g Br. Hatt Contempl. N. T. w. xxxii, That all’. 
bear their part in these publique condolings, 1634 Sir T. 
Herpert 7yav. 73 All which moved him to such condolings 
that,.he beseeches them to leave off wounding him, 
* Condo'ling, 4#/. a. [£ as prec. +-1nc*.] That 
condoles ; expressing sympathy in sorrow. 
” x5g0 Suaus. Mids, N, 1. ii. 43 A louer is more condoling. 
‘1654 Lp. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 177 He sent it .. with 
a condoling Letter. xzoo Brackmore Job 82 And by con- 
doling words her love express. @x720 SHerrietp (Dk. 
Buckhm.) JVs. (2753) I. 195 You, like officious and con- 
doling friends, But more afflict that mind you would 
compose. negecnet 

Condolingly (kgndéwlili), adv. [f. prec. + 
-tx2,] In a condoling manner, with condolence. 

@ 191x Ken Jysnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 II, 198 He could 
not but condolingly resent Judaick Rage. 1824 GALT 

” Rothelan'. vii, ‘Ah | these wars’. .said the Jew condolingly 
—— men will fight’. 7 
+Condo'ma. Zoo/. A name applied, after 
Buffon, to the Koonoo (Axéilope strepsiceros), to 
which word it is apparently related. 

1774 Gotnsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) 11], 80 Thesecond anomal: 
ous animal of the goat-kind, Mr. Buffon calls the Condoma. 
It is supposed to be equal in size to the largest stag, but 
with hollow horns..with varied flexures. x797 G. Forster 
Voy. round WI. 89 The Coodoo..from whence the name 
of M, de Buffon’s Condoma is probably derived. 8x2 
Smeccte & Woon tr. Bufon's Nat. Hist. VY. 235 Our 
condoma was very gentle, 

Con-dome'sticate, v. vare. [f. Con-+Do- 
MESTIOATS v.] drans. To domesticate along with 
oneself; to make a member of one’s household. 

1841 Fraser's Mag, XX11. 222 Not only did I thus con- 
domesticate him. 

Condominate, a. [f. L. con- together + 
domindt- ppl. stem of domznarz to lord it, have 
dominion: cf. condomininm.] Pertaining to joint 
rule or condominium. 

1885 C, Lowe Biog. Bismarck 1. 357 The King of Prussia 
had acquired the complete proprictorship of Lauenburg by 
buying up Austria’s condominate rights over that Duchy. 

{ Condominium (kgndominidm), [mod.L., f. 
Con- + dominium lordship: ef. convévium, con- 


tabernium, etc.] Joint rule or sovereignty. 
Condominium is the subject of various Latin treatises of 
47-18th c., chiefly by Germans, ¢.g. Frommanus De Condo- 
minio Territorials, Tabingen, 1682. Hence Burnet's use. 
@ 1914 Burnet Own Time (829) IV. vi..412 The duke of 
‘Holstein began to build some new forts. .this, the Danes said, 
was contrary..to the condominium, which that king and 
the duke have in that duchy. 1882 Sat. Rev. 26 Sept. 36x 
The establishment of a new condominium with all Euro; 
Condonance (kgndownins). [f. L. condond-re: 
‘see -ANCE.]-= CoNDONATION. 
.. 2865 Athenain, No. 1969. 1128/2 Nor_ask condonance for 
his errors. 3883 T. Moztey Remix, I1. cxxvi, For every- 
thing, short of fanatical and intolerant atheism, there was 
not only condonance, but a certain degree of admiration. 
+ Condonate, 2. Obs. [f. L. coudorat- ppl. stem 
of condondre: see CONDONE and -ATE.] = CONDONE. 
1636-81 in Brount Glossogr. 1692 jn Coxes. 
- Condonation (kendondl fon), [ad. L. condona- 
HOn-em, n. of action f, condondre to Conpone. 
The English use was taken from the Latin casuists 
‘of the 16-17th ¢.: of. the later verb Conponz.] 
The pardoning or: remission of an offence or 
fault ;:the voluntary, overlooking of an offence, 
and treatment of the offender as if it had not been 
‘committed; now (under influence of the legal use 
in b.) most frequently used of action towards the 
offender which tacitly implies that his offence is 
‘passed over, ; 
x625 Be, Mountacu Aff. Cesarvi. 169 The blot. .of sin.. 
remaining in thesoule of man, in like manner as it did before 
condonation, ¢x6go Jackson Creed iv, u. vii, Wks. III. 
aaa To hold that .. God's favour or_condonation (to use 
their Latin word with addition of one English letter) is. .re- 
wisite for our acceptance or.approbation with Him. Se 
‘Mortey Voltaire (1886) 99 There.ought to be little con 
nation of the foibles, and none at all of the moral obliquities, 
of the dead. 1885 EK. Garrett A? Any Cost xvii. 296 Mrs. 
-Brander’s easy condonation of the sins of one who was ‘so 
Pleasant in society’... : ee 
b. Law, The action of a husband or wife in the 
forgiving, or acting so .as to imply-forgiveness, of 
. matrimonial infidelity. a 
39 Six W. Scorr-(Lp. Stowext) in Consistory Rep. 
J. 130 Condonation is a conditional forgiveness which does 
not takeaway thé tight of complaint in case of'a continu- 
ation of adultery. 2799— in Haggard Re. I. 793 Condona- 
tion is forgiveness legally releasing the injury: it may be 
express; or implied .. It would be hard if condonation 
implication was held a strict bar against,the wife. 1858 Sim 
C, Caesswete in- Times 15 Dec. 8/6 Condonation meant a 
‘blotting-out of the offence imputed, so as to restore the 
offending party to the position which she occupied before 
the offence was oe The English word ‘ freivcnce : 
OL, It. 
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as commonly used, did not fully express the meaning of 
‘condonation’. 839 Piittimore in Swabey Ref. I. 348 
The word and doctrine of condonation was introduced into 
the law of: Ei id from the Canon Law, The expression 
* Condonatio’ does not even occur in the Civil Law. 

“4 In classical Lat. sense: only in Dicts. 

, 623 Cockzram 11, A giuing, condonation. 

Condo‘native, 2. rare. [f. L. condonat. + 
-IvE.] Of the nature of, or expressing, condonation, 

1849 New Month, Mag. LVII1. 460 The expiatory and 
condonative operation of the lips being interchanged. 

Condone (kgnddwn), v. [ad. L. condéndre to 
present, give up, remit, forgive, pardon, f. cor- alto- 
gether + déndre to give: see Donatton, Parnon.] 

{Early dictionary entries appar. merely reproduce the 
Lat. vb. : 1623 Cockeram, Corcdore, to giue. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Condone or Condonate, to give willingly, to for- 

jive, orpardon. 19731 Baiev vol. II, Condone, to pardon, to 

forgive. Not in Jounson, Asu, Topp, Ricttarpson, WEB- 
STER 1828, or Craic 1847.) 

1. “vans. To forgive or overlook (an offence), so 
as to treat it as non-existent ; esd. to forgive tacitly 
by not allowing the offence to make any difference 
in one’s relations with the offender: 

&. in technical use, in reference to a violation 
of the marriage vow. 

{In its Latin form, a term of the Canon Law and of the 
casuists: cf. Sanchez De Sancti Matrimoniit Sacramento 
Disputt, (Antwerp 1607) citing Barbosa, ‘ Reconciliationem 
conjugis esse duplicem,.expressam, tacitam..tacita autem 
est quando facto ipso animus condonandi indicatur.’ Hence 
it came into the Divorce Act of 1857, and thus into ordinary 
use. The sd, Conponation had been in earlier use, having 
been orig, taken from the casuists as a theological term.] 

3857 Act 20 i at Vict. c 85 § 31 (The Divorce Act), 
And shall not find that the petitioner has .. condoned the 
seuery complained of, 1858 Lp. St. Lzonarps Handy-bk. 
Prop. Law xii. 75 The petition will be dismissed if the peti- 
tioner has been accessory or conniving. .or has condoned (or 
toagiven) the adultery. 

. in ordinary use, 

, 1857 R. Concreve Zs, (2874) 84, I conceive we did wrong 
in seizing India. No subsequent experience warrants our 
considering that wrong as condoned. 1858 Froupe His¢. 
Zng. Ill. 273 Charles in his consent would condone before 
the world the affront of the divorce of Catherine. 8: 
De Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. XIU. 30 note, We 
‘condone’ his cowardice, to use Janguage of Doctors’ Com- 
pon ig Mitman St. Pand’s i. 9 The Pope condoned the 
irregularity. : 

2. Of actions, facts: To cause'the condonation of, 

1871 Daily News 21 Sept., That fact alone would condone 
many shortcomings. 1874 H.R. Reynowps John Bast, li, 
§ x. 150 The willingness of the people to relinquish irksome 
duty..has almost condoned the assumptions and devices of 
priestcraft. 

Condoner (kfndéwnax). [f. prec. +-ER1.] One 
that condones. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 22 July 1: He must get rid... of all 
those too ready condoners of the coup d'état, 

Condor (kpndg:). Also 7-8 condore, 7-9 
cuntur, (8 candore, contor, contur, 9 condur). 
[a. Sp. condor, ad. Peruvian centur the native 
name, (See Skeat in Trams. Philol. Soc, 1885, 93.) 
In Eng. the stress is shifted to the first syllable.] 

1, A very large South American bird of the vulture 
kind (Sarcorhamphus gryphts), inhabiting chiefly 
the high regions of the Andes, having blackish 
plumage, mixed with white in the wings, and re- 
matkable for the caruncle that falls over the bill. 
b. California Condor : the great vulture of Cali- 
fornia (Cathartes californianus), resembling the 
South American Condor in size and other charac- 
teristics. 

x604. E, G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies w. xxxvii, 
Those [birdes] which they call Condores, be of an exceed- 
ing greatnes. 1694 H. Stoans The Cunturin Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 62 Other Fowls. .of a large size, called Cuntur, and 
by .the Spaniards corruptedly Condor. 1745 P. Tomas 
yi Anson's Voy. 95 As for Birds, there are some .. so 
small..they are taken for Bees or Butter-flies: And others 
again call’d Condores, so vastly big, that they'll kill a Calf, 
and devoura great Part of it. 2773 in Wesley's Friel. 24 
Peb. (1827) IIT. 473 They have brought. .a prodigious bird, 
called a contor, or contose, above six feet in height, of the 
eagle kind, whose wings, ded, measure twenty-two 
feet four inches. 1830 Herscuen Stud. Nat. Phil. 84 He.. 
perceived, at an immeasurable height, a flight of condorssoar- 
ng in circles,. 1849 Mrs. Sapine tr. Husbaldt's Views of 

fat, II, 40 OF the Condors, the largest individuals found 
round Quito‘measured with extended wings 14 (nearly 25 
English) feet, and the smallest 8 feet. 2859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. iii. (4873) 52 The condor lays a couple of eggs, 
-attrib. 3873 Dixon Two Queens 11. vi, His condor nose 
‘and golden | 
+ fig. 21837 CampsEte Power of Russia i, Poland by the 
Northern Condor’s beak And talons torn, lies prostrated. 

2. A South American gold coin. 

(2849 Mus. Sasine tr. Humboldt's Views of Nat. Il, 44 On 
the first declaration of the political independence of Chili, the 
Condor appeared on the coinage as the symbol of strength.] 

Condor, obs. form of ConDER. Z 


* Condoret' (kgndgiet). sonce-red. [f. Corpor + 


-ET;-cf. eaglet.] A young condor. 


1873 M. CoLums. Sgr. Siich,.J, xii, 268°He had..brought | 


two young condorets down the precipices to the city. _ 

+ Condorm, v. Obs—° [ad. L. condormi-ré to 
sleep together.] ‘To sleepe with one’ (Cockeram 
1623). So + Condormition (Blount Glossogr.1674). 


CONDUCE. 


ICondottiere (kondptty7re). Also (erron.) 
condottiero. Pl. condottieri C2): [It. con. 
dottiere, £. condotto conduct + -éere, a later variant 
of -zero, repr, late L. -erins for -drius.] A pro- 
fessional military leader or captain, who raised a 
troop, and sold his service to states or princes at 
war; the leader of a troop of mercenaries. The 
name arose in Italy, but the system prevailed 
largely over Europe from the r4th to the 16th ¢, 

1794 Mrs, Rapcurre Afyst. Udolphe xxviii, From this 
latter practice arose their name Condottieri. x82 Grote 
Greece 1. \xxi, (1862) VI. 325 He had now become a sort of 
professional Condottiero or general. 1894 Mor.ey Barne. 
veld 11, xi, 30 The already notorious condottiere Ernest 
Mansfeld. 

aitrié, B22 Byron Werner ui, A kind of general con 
dottiero system Of bandit warfare. rat) Sat, Rev, 21 May 
741/2 Hawkwood..A highly respectable specimen of the 
condottiere species. 

Hence Condottie'rism. 

1887 Sat, Rev. 8 Jan. 35/1 Mere follow-my-leader-and- 
keep-my-place condottierism. 

Condrin, obs. form of CANDAREEN, 

Condrodite, var, spelling of CHonDRopiTE. 

1826 Emmons J4ix. 214. 1868 Dana JZin. 363. 

Conduce (kfndii's), v. [ad. L. condite-dve 
to lead together, collect, unite, connect; also, to 
hire, contract for; also of things, to contribute, 
be serviceable, conduce; f. con- together + diicée 
to lead, draw. This L. verb, which became in 
F. conduire (with lengthened stem cosduis-), has 
given many representatives in English, viz. 1. cov- 
due, condye (through Fr.), with 2. .the shortened 
cond; 3. conduce; 4. conduyte (through Ir.) ; §. 
conduct: the last two from the ppl. stem con- 
duct-. Of these cond, conduce, conduct, survive in 
differentiated senses.] 

+1. trans. To lead, conduct, bring (4. and fig.). 
Const, fo. Obs. 

©1475 Partenay Prol. 206 Here I hym require To thys nede 
meayde; and hys moder swet Mi mater conduce to the ende, 
3514 in Ellis Orig. Letd, Ser. 1.1. ror By cause that I shuld 
conduce home my said Lords companye. 1527 Wotsey ¢o 
Hen, VITI in St. Papers (R.), Ther was sent unto my 
lodging the cardinal! of Bourbon, &c. to conduce_me to my 
ladies presence. 1634 Sin T. Hersert Srav. 160 To con: 
duce things to some order out cf this chaos of confusion. 
65x Relig. Wotton. 95 To conduce hither the most lovely 
and vertuous princesse. 1658 T. Meriton Love § Mar w, 
i, Iam conduc'd by willingnesse to dye. 

+b. To bring together, contribute. Obs. 

1917 BentLey Sermz. xi. 377 They conduce every one it’s 
share to the.. Beauty of the whole. 

+2. (Sc.) To engage for money or other con- 
sideration ; to hire. Const. a with Zo, or sémply. 

z80a Will of Brom/feld (Somerset Ho.), That my executors 
conduce and wage an honest preest .. to syng, etc. 1536 
Betrenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 256 He conducit ane gret 
nowmer of schippis and weirmen, part with the riches he 
wan in the weris of Italy..to cum in Albioun. 1609 SkENE 
Reg. Maj., Stat, Robi. I, 35 He quha is conduced be 
prayer, or be price. @1639 Srottiswoop Hist, Ch. Scot. 
vi. (2677) 330 Gowry .. conducing a ship gave out that he 
would forthwith depart. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De JFure 
Regui 37 Who for greater gain may be conduced to fight. 

+8. To bring about, bring to effect. Ods. 

zgt8 Wotsey in Strype Zcc?. Afem. I. i. 21 Your provident 
dexterity in the wise conducing of these his weighty 
matters, 31527 — to Hen. VILL in St. Papers (R.), For the 
conducing and setting forthe of good amitie and peace be- 
twene your highnes and her son. xg29 in Burnet Hist, 
Ref. IT. 96 For conducing the Kings purpose. 

+4. intr. To lead. Const. to. Obs. rare. 

1624 [Scott] Votive Angliz Ded. 1 As so many Lynes 
conducing to their Centre. 

§. Zo conduce to: to lead or tend towards (a re- 
sult) ; to aid in bringing about, contribute to, make 
for, further, promote, subserve. (The current sense.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie 1. (1625) 133 Much may the 
evill example of some lewdly given, conduce hereunto. 
1606 Suaxs. 7. § Cr. 1. ii. 168 ‘The Reasons you alledge, 
do more conduce T’o the hot passion of distemp’red_ blood, 
Then to make vp a free determination. 656 tr. Hobbes’ 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 79 How circumstances conduce sever- 
ally to the production of effects. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 257 The well-working and bonding of Brick-walls 
conduces very much to their strength. 1848 Macauray 
Fist. Eng. 1. 65 In all the virtues which conduce to success 
in life, the Scots have never been su 

b. with person as subj. rare. 

2879 GREEN Read, Eng. Hist. xix. 99 He was resolved 
not to conduce to what he considered idolatry. 

@. Const. 272/. with Zo. 7 

1606 [see above]. a x626 Bacon Sylva § 352 The Boaring 
of Holes in that kinde of Wood ..seemeth to conduce to 
makeit Shine: 2736 Butter Ava/, 1. vii. 126 Means very un- 
desireable, often conduce to bring about Ends. desireable, 

+d. Const. wth, Obs. rare—1. 

2649 Sexpen Laws Eng. 1. xxxiii. (2730) 51 As might best 
conduce with the benefit of the Inhabitants, 

+ 6.a. To be profitable or advantageous (#0). Obs. 

1622-1728 [see Conpucine Z//. a. 2}. 1655-60 STANLEY 
Hist, Philos. (2701) 124/2 These conduce much to'the wise. 

+b: zvazis. To be advantageous to, to profit, 
Obs. vare. : 
2877 Norruproone Dicing (1843) 6 Any thing that may 


conduce and benefite the mystical bodie, ©. 
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CONDUCEFUL. 


4 Of uncertain-meaning: ? zur. (for.reff.) § con- 
duets itself, carries itself on, goes on’, : 
. 1606 Suaxs. 7x. § Cr. v. ii, 147 Within my soule, there 
doth conduce a fight Of this strange nature, that a thing 
inseperate, Diuides more wider then the skie and earth. 

Conduceable: see ConDUCIBLE. 

*Condu'ceful, a. Obs. .[f. Conpuce+ -FuL.] 
Conducive; helpful, profitable, subservient. 

1634 Hevwoon Hierarch. vn. 482 Plato .. proueth Astro- 
logie to be. .conducefull to Agriculture and to Nauigation. 
1646 S. Botton Arraignm. Err. 328 Very Conducefull, 
and apprimely requisite to the well-being. .of the Churches. 

+ Conducement (kgndizsmént). Obs. [f. Con- 
DUCE v. + -MENT ; cf. zazducement.} 

1. The action of ‘ conducing’ or bringing about. 

igs2 Eow. VI in Strype Ecc? Mem. II. 11. xiv. 360 To do 
their best for conducement of it to effect. 1650 Huspert 
Pill Formality Pref. 3 If thou wilt but read .. it may be to 
the conducement of thy good. 

2. The quality of conducing Zo, or promoting; 
conduciveness, 

164x * Smectymnuus’ Anszu. (1653) 57 It may be of some 
conducement to his cause. 1645 Muton Tetrach. Wks. 
1738 1. 236 Their breeding, which is of main conducement 
to their being holy. o 

b. quasi-concr. A thing conducive. 

1632 Litncow Trav. w. (1682) 158 Their riches .. their 
Forces of Wars, and the manner of their conducements. 
1633 T. Avams Ex. 2 Peterii.14 Dressing her..and fitting 
her with all conducements, 1646'T. Horton Sine’s Discov. 
32 A means, and conducement to somewhat else. 

3. Tendency. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes §& Observ. (:650) 68 The Conduce- 
ment of all this is but Cabalisticall. 

+ Condu'cence. Ods. rare. [f. L. condiictre + 
-ENCE.] The fact of conducing or tending (70) ; 
tendency, subservience. 

1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles II. 1v. 439 This Tendence and 
Conducence of althings to one first Being. 

*Condu'cency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ENCY.] =Conduciveness. 

167t Fiaver Fount, Life xxi. 63 What Aptitude or Con- 
ducency is there in this ordinance, 

Conducend, obs. form of ConDESCEND. 

+Condu‘cent, a. Obs. [ad. L. conditcent-em, 
pr. pple. of condiicére to CONDUCE ; see -ENT.] 

1. That conduces; that tends to, promotes, or 
contributes to bringing about, some end or pur- 
pose ; subservient, conducive (fo, + Jor). 

1s60 Aor. Parker Corr. (1853) 127 Considerations con- 
ducent to the general reformation of the clergy. 1634 
Jackson Creed vu. i. Wks. VIL. 8 All things .. needful or 
conducent to oursalvation. 1645 A/artin's Echo in Pryane 
Discov. Blazing-Stars 44 That would be more conducent 
for the Kingdoms good. 1687 P. Henry in M. Henry Life 
viii, To put him in circumstances conducent thereunto. 

2. Advantageous, serviceable ;= CONDUCIBLE 2. 

1578 Banister Hist, Man u. 40 In. great cryinges, and 
euallowyag of the meate. .those {Cartilages] are much con- 
ducent. 1640 G, Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Leart. To Rdr. 
2 Acts.. which respecting the end whereto they were insti- 
tuted. .are very conducent, 

*+Condu'cer. Obs. Sc. [f. Coxpuce 2 +-ER1.] 
One who ‘ conduces’ or hires. 

c 1875 Batrour Practicks 617 (Jam.) Gif..ony..keip not 
his conditioun .. he that is hyrit sall render agane to the 
conducer the haill hyre that he was conducit for. 

+ Conducibi'lity. Obs. [f. next: see -rrr.] 
The quality of being ‘conducible’ or conducive 
(¢o something) ; = ConDUCIVENESS. 

1672 Witxins Nat, Relig. 1. xiv. 214 Deriving their obliga- 
tion from their conducibility to the promoting of our chief 
end. 1683 J. Cornet Free Actions 1. §9. 7 The conduci- 
bility of that Effect to some Good. 

Condu‘cible, a. (st.) Obs. Also 7 conduce- 
able. [ad. L, conditeibil-is, £. condiicére: see -BLE.] 


1. Capable of conducing; tending or fitted to 
promote (a specified end or purpose); =Con- 
Duorve. Const. Zo (rarely for). 

31546 BALE Lng. Votaries u. (1550) 8: A thyng very con- 
ducyble to the vnderstandyng of the scriptures.” 1607 
WALrineton Of¢, Glass i, (1664) 12 More conducible, unto 
theirhealths. 1667 Naphtali (x76x) 143 A most conducible 
expedient for the securing the ends thereof. ‘1720 WELTON 
Suffer. Son of God 11, xv. 40x Nothing that could be any 
wayes conducible to the Accomplishment of this Mighty 
Work, 2736 Amony Buzele (2770) 1.23 Conducible means 
to social happiness. ; 

b. Const. 27/. with Zo. : ‘ 

18979 Fenton Guicetard. xv. (599) 707, So conducible his 
example to caric the mindes of his souldiers to contemne all 

erill, 1684 ‘Manton £xf. Lord's Pr. Wks. 1870 I, 214 

tward afflictions .. are not so conducible to humble a 
gracious heart as temptations. | 

2. Conducive to the desired end; advantageous, 


expedient, serviceable, beneficial. 


¢x6rt Cuarsan Sifad. 1. i13 She shail go,’ if.more con. . 


ducible That course be than her holding here. * 2657 W. 
Cores Adanz in Eden clviii, Caraway seeds. .are very con- 


ducible to all the cold _gricfs of the Head. 1683 J. Corser , 
Free Actions 1. § 9. 7 Sin ., cannot be willed of God as a | 


thing convenient or conducible. . 
. Factitious archaism : =‘ That may be led’. 
1846 Lannor E.cam. Shaks. Wks. Il, 287 It is a tractable 
‘and conduciblé youth.- /bfd. IT. 299. a oS 
B, sh. A conducible of conducive thing. -- - 
“1697 Have Print Orig. Mau. u. ix.211 These Motions ‘of 
Generations and Corruptions, and of the conducibles there- 
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“unto.” 2677 Gave Crt. Gentiles II. mi. 17 Aristotle and 


Plato cal such things as conduce to the Wel-being of the 
Bodie and Life, ‘ *: the Stoic will not have them 
called so, but ponyzeva, ‘conducibles’. 

Condu‘cibleness. Ods. [f. prec. +-NESS.] 
= CONDUCIBILITY. : ; Zr 

1647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. 7/1 Pleasantnesse'in 
themselves, or conduciblenesse for the finding out of the 
right frame of Nature. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 
Q@ 34 arg Conducibleness to a pleasant. life. 

+Conducibly, edv. Obs—° [f. as prec. + 
-Lx2,] In a ‘conducible’ or conducive manner ; 
‘in a manner promoting an end’ (T.). 

"1818 in Toop ; hence in mod. Dicts, 

Conduw ‘cing, ff/. 2. [f. Conpuce +-1nc?.] 

1. That conduces or tends to an end or purpose. 
+ &. Const. Zo. Obs. (Now expressed by ConDUCIVE). 
, 2586 A. Day Lng. Secretaric 1. (1625) 31 For whatsoever 
is. .affined with vertue, or derived from vertue, or conduc- 
ing to vertue, 1657 Austen Fruit Trees Ep. Ded., Cider 
being. exceedingly conducing to health. 1728 R. Morris 
Ess. Ane. Archit. 25 It is not a little conducing to the 
Justice due to so great..a Soul. 

+b. Const. 22. with to. Obs. . 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iii. 38 What they thought 
most condusing to in their ends, @ 2716 BrackaLi 
Wks. (1923) 1. 62 Such Means as are conducing to obtain 
what he desires, 1728R. Morris Zss, Anc. Archit. 50The 
most conducing Cause to attain a just Character. 1736 
Butrer Anal. 1, v. 116 Far from necessary or certainly con- 
ducing to form a habit. 

c. without Zo. (rare.) 

2632 Liticow Trav. viii. 342 To make short this pre- 
amble, or conducing complement. 1728 R. Morais £ss, 
Ant. Archit. 102 A conducing Cause of Decay. 

+2. That conduces to the end in view; profit- 
able, serviceable, beneficial ;= ConpucrBLE 2. (See 
ConDvuce 6.) Obs. 

262: Burton Anat. Mel. n. ii. vi. iii. (1651) gor Acceptable 
and conducing to most,..especially to a melancholy man. 
1656 Curperrer Eng. Physic. 57 The seed is conducing to 
al the cold griefs of the Head and Stomach. 1728 R. 
Morris £ss, Anc. Archit. p. xx, Passages which may be 
conducing to myself, in relation to the Subject. 

Hence + Condu'cingly adv., in a manner con- 
ducing to an end. 

2656 S. H, Gold, Law 45 Any who. hath poe and will 
conducingly and savingly improve it. 1728 R. Morris Zss. 
Ane. Archit, 103 Badness of the Materials, auntie Reis 
ment of illiterate Warkmen, all conducingly unite to the 
general Cause of the Decay of the whole Fabrick. : 

Conducive (kgndizsiv), a. (sb.) [An analogical 
formation from ConpucE w., after conduct, con- 
ductive, and such words as abus-zve, possess-ive, 


invent-tve, formed on L. ppl. stem, See -IVE.] 


A. adj. 

1. Having the quality of conducing or tending to 
(a specified end, PUspoee, or result) ; fitted to pro- 
mote or subserve. Const. ¢o (tfor, towards). 

x646 R. Overton in A. Seller's Hist. Passive Obed. (1689) 
s9_No more .. than is conducive to a better being, more 
safety, and freedom. 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round IV, 223 
To frame such Articles as would be most Conducive to 
their own interest. 1803 Afed. Frul. 1X. 33 Early rising 
is conducive to health. /did. 1X. 408 Most conducive for 
the preservation of both mother and fetus. 1865 Living. 
STONE Zambesi i. 35 A dull place, and very conducive to 
a 1884 Manch, Exam. 22 May 5/2 A treaty. highly 
conducive to French interests. | 

+2. Advantageous, serviceable, beneficial; = 
CoNDUOIBLE 2. Obs. rare. ; 

x710 T. Futter Pharm, Extemp. 96 A Cephalic Draught 
..1s highly conducive in Idiopathic Convulsive Iineses. 

B. sb. That which conduces to an end or pur- 


pose. Const. 4o (+ of). ; 
. 1793, Sin S. Sortu in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) ITT. 152 
The sight of our convoy. .gave ts new spirits, which are an 
essentiat conducive of health. 1844 Mary Howirr Aly 
Uutele iti, One of the. .greatest conducives to health. 


_Conduciveness (kgndizsivnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.}] The quality of being conducive ‘Zo, or 
tending to promote (an end or purpose), 

1678 Norris Cold, Alisc. (1699) 191 Its 


nduciveness and 


Natural Tendency to the interest of Human Life. a1914 | 
Suarp Ser. 1. ii. (R.), The conduciveness of those things, | 


to promote our temporal interests, 1879 H. Srencer Data 
of Ethics iii. § 12. 34 It follows that conducivencss to 
happiness is the ultimate test of perfection ina man's nature, 


Conduct (kg'ndvkt), sb.2 Forms: a. 3-6 con- 
duyt(e, 3 condut, 4 cunduyt, 4-5 condute, § 
conduytte, condwyte, 5-7 conduit(e, 6 con- 
auict(e, -uycte, counduit. 8. 3~5 condyt, 4-6 
-dit(e, (4 coundyte, cundeth, 5 condythe, Se, 
condet, -eyt; 6 cunndy3t, Sc. conditt, -dict.” ¥. 
5-7 conducte, (Sc. conduke,:-doke), 6- con: 
duct. (Some of the variants are found only in 
Sare-conpuor, q.v.) [Two original types of the 
word have existed in Eng., viz. conduct, conduite 
from OF., and’ the current conduct immed. from 
L. conduct-us (4th decl.), f. ppl. stem of condiictve 
to Conpuct, Conpuce. The former was partly 
a.,OF. conduit (= Pr. conduch; Sp. conducto, It. 
condotto) :—L.. conduct-us, as above; partly a. OF. 
conduite (Sp. conducta, It. -condotia) :—late L. type 
*conducta, sb. fem. f. pa. pple. (corresp. to nouns 
in -afa). These two sbs. remain distinct in Fi, 


CONDUCT: 


but through the obsolescence of final -¢, they fell 
together in ME. couduyt(e. This was often pho: 
netically weakened to condute, condyi(e; in 15th ¢. 
it was frequently, like the Fr., spelt conduict, con 
duycte (the ¢ being inserted from L.), and_ finally 
in 16th c. was entirely refashioned after L., as 
conducte, condzict. ‘The earlier form remains with 
a differentiation of sense: see Conbuit.] 

L 1. The action of conducting or leading; 
guidance, leading. 2. of the person or thing that 
leads. H#¢. and fig. (Now somewhat rare.) 

a. ¢1534 tr. Pol, Verg. Eng, Hist, (Camden) 1. 108 Thei 
camen home under the conduite of their lodesmanne. Fer- 

usius. 1860 Daus tr, Sleidane’s Comm, 312 b, Through 

ods conduite..we wyll prosecute our right. 

+. 1sss Even Decades 88 Sent by the conduct of certeyne 
of Careta his men. 1594 Srenser A soretti xxxiv, Asa ship, 
that through the Ocean wyde, By conduct of some star, 
doth make her way. 1632 Litiicow Tray, 1. (1682) 2x The 
Trojanes, under conduct of /ineus, 1656 R. Rosinson 
Christ all 157 It doth not become 2 sheep to refuse the 
Shepherd's conduct. 1759 Jounson Rasselas xxviii, Travel- 
ling together under the conduct of chance. 2782 W. Ginrin 

ye (1789) 55 Under-his conduct we climbed the steep. 

b, of that which is led. (In quot. with mixture 
of sense 5.) 

1885 Manch. Guard, 20 July 57 His conduct of the Redis- 
tribution Bill through the House of Commons. - 

Provision for guidance or’ conveyance; 4 
company of attendants appointed to conduct a 
person safely on a journey; an escort, a convoy; 
a document granted to ensure safe passage. Oés. 
exc. in SAFE-CONDUCT, q.v. 

a. ¢1290 Lives Saints (1887) 145 Peking. .sende with 
him guod conduyt (s.v. condut) to bringe him pare. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 260 Pe messengers went, condute he 
did pam haue. ¢ 1400 Maunbev. (1839) xvii. 182 Men may 
envirowne all the erthe..that hadde Sompenye and schip- 
pynge and conduyt. 1303-4 4¢f 19 Hex, VI/, ¢. 27 Preamb., 

ufficient conduyt to be hade for sure conveyaunce of the 
Marchaundises. a 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) III. 387 
When conduits did both French and Spanish speak. . 

B. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 40 He sende hem by god condyt in 
to Yrlond. ?ax1400 Morte Arth. 475 Quod the kynge, 
thy coundyte es knawene firo Carlelcle to the coste. _¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 11437 By cundeth to come. ¢ 1470 Henry 
Wallace vm. 3 ¢ consaill sone a condeyt gaff him till. 
Jbid. xs. 912 The lyoun in wax that suld his condet be. 1; 
Bettennen Lroy it. (1822) 235 Nocht to departe but his 
licence and conditt. 

*y- 1560 Rotanp Crt, Venus 11, 917, I haif..Ane fre Con- 
duct to suffice him and me. 262x Suans. Cyd. ut. v. 8, I 
desire of you A Conduct ouer Land, to Milford-Hauen. 
x6rx Bipe x Lsdras viii. 51. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1 204 
The thoughts of what I am going to, and of the Conduct that 
waits for me on the other side, 1693 Mem. Cut. Teckely 
11,6 A Detachment of five hundred of his Men, whom he 
had appointed as a Conduct of Petrozzi. 

+8. A person or thing that conducts or escorts ; 
a guide, leader, conductor (Zit. and jig.). Obs.  ~ 

1423 Jas. I Kings Q. exiii, I will that Gud-hope servand 
to the be.. thy condyt and gyde till thou returne. 1§23 
Lp. Berners /roiss. I. Ixxvii. 99 Noble prince, quoth 
the lady, God y® father glorious be your conduct! rg92 
Suaxs. Rom, & Fud, v. iti, 116 Come bitter conduct, come 
vnsauoury guide, 1899 Greene Orpharion Wks, 1882 XII. 
46 Three'scuerall Battalions, whereof the Kings in person 
were Conducts. 1684 Bunyan ‘Pilev, 11. 102, I have also, 
been a Conduct to several Pilgrims. ist ‘ 

transf, 1994 Avams Nat, §& Exp, Philos. Il. xiii. ro It 
[water] is the easy and speedy medium, the ready conduct 
and conveyance, whereby all redundancies are carried off, 

. ‘+4, Short for Conpucr-money. Obs, : 
aera [see Coat, sd. 12]. : 

- IL. 5. The leading or commanding of an army, 

a vessel, ctc.; leadership, command ; management. 

a. of the army, etc., led. (Now somewhat are.) 

a. @1470 Tirrorr Caesar iv. (x530) 5“To espye and con- 
syder the condute of hys enemyes. 1568 Grarton Chzon, IL, 

04 To view and espie both the number and conduit ‘of the 
Eneliste men. x589 Purrenuam Lng. Poesie wiv, (Atb,) 
x59 Conduict of whole armies. —- ‘ % 

*y- 160r Hottanp Pliny I. x94 The conduct of the arrere- 
guard. 1665 Mantey Grofius’ Low-C, Warres 103 The 

uke of Parma took the Conduct of the Army.  x769 
‘Ropertson Chas. V, V. ut. 284 The conduct of these troops 
was committed to Andrew de Foix. x82 Zxamincr 9 Nov. 
g2o/t Palm then took the Conduct of the vessel. ‘ 

+b. ‘of the person commanding. Obs. : 

Q, 7 ASTELL Pastynie, Hist. France (1811) 74 Frenche- 
men, with the conduit of certeyn dukis, went, etc. 1575 
Brief Disc. Troub. Franckford 186 Beinge in the conduite 
off the lion off the tribe off Juda. : ez 

1g88 Suaxs. 7¥7, A. 1. iv. 65 They hither march 
amaine, vnder conduct of Lucius. 1649 Mitton £ikou, 122 
The Parlament durst not leave an Army to his conduct. 
1926 CAVALLIER fem. 11.133 My Men. .reposed great Con-, 
fidence in my Conduct. 1774 J. Brvanr Afythol. I. 380 The 
emigrants from most parts went under their conduct. fe 
. 6. The action or mianner of conducting, directing, 
managing, or carrying on (any business, perform- 
ance, process, ‘Course, etc.); direction,. manage- 
ment: Formerly said of the management of 2 


fan, cane, or. other article carried. 
a. of the business, or thing ; or absol. ore 
a 7454 Paston Lett, No, 222 1. 310 That by your wysdom 
and gode conduyt that ye wold help beere owte thys mater, 
2490 Caxton Eyeydos xiv.ige Iuno takynge in hande thé 
conduytte of this werke. 1830 Patscr, 208/: Conduyete of 
amater, x548-so Hath Chyon.-Hen, V, 50 The,.conduyt 
and ordre of thys dolorous dole [Hen. Vis funeral}. ates 


. CONDUCT. : 


4 ‘@ 1626 Bacon (J.), In the conduct and manage of actions, 

1634 W. Tiawnyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 30 More trouble then 
you should find in governing the whole world, if God had 
left it to your conduct. 1912-4 Pore Rafe Lock w. 124 Of 
amber snuff-box justly vain, And the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane. 1734 tr. Rollin's Auc. Hist, (1827) I. 139 
May serve us for models in the conduct of our lives. 28. 
Arnotp in Stanley Life § Corr, I. vii. 332 Those engage 
in the conduct of the school, 1860 Emerson eatley The one 
duct of Life. 1862 Merivare ont. Enip. (2865) V. xii. 98 
Directions were given for the conduct of the’ handkerchief, 
1888 Bryce Amer. Conn, I. 1. 269 Nothing to do with 
the conduct of city affairs. . 

' +b, of the person conducting. - Obs. rare. 

1475 BL. Noblesse (1860) 7 1t most be done.. by the conduyt 
and counceile of the wiost sage approitved men of a reaume. 
12685 Baxter Paraphr, N. 7., Acts i, 23 Chosen by all the 

Company, but by the Conduct of the Apostles. : 

+c. Gardening. Management of plants in cul- 
tivation ; culture. Ods. 

9x9 Lonvon & Wise Compl. Gard. xxxii, (heading), Of 
the Conduct or Culture of Fig-trees. 17 Ann. Reg. 117 
It is true, such a conduct cannot, like the culture of corn 
and grass, be general. 

_ a. Painting. Management of the parts of a 
work of art ; mode of treatment, execution. Also 
transf, of literary work. (Cf. Conpucr g. 7.) 

7738 H. Watrore Catal, Royal Authors (1759) 1.23 All the 
subjects were religious; all the conduct farcical, 1786 Sir 
J. Reynoips Disc. xiii. (1876) 77 He perfectly understood 
-. the conduct of the back-ground. 1790 Cat. Granam 
Lett. Educ. 147 The conduct of her story is well conceived. 
1825 Macautay Ess. Ailton (1854) 17 The book of Job.. 
in conduct and diction, bears a considerable resemblance 
to some of his [Zéschylus’] dramas. 1859 Gutuck & Times 
Paint, 146 Rs ing the conduct of works in fresco. 

+7. Aptitude for leadership or management ; 
good generalship; skill in managing affairs; prac- 
tical tact and address; discretion. Ods, 

This was the main sense in the x7th c., when the apposi- 
tion or coritrast of convage and conduct was one of the com- 
monplaces of biography. 

a. 21833 Lp. Berners Hvov i. x God had gyuen hym the 
+. wyt and conduyt soto do, 156§-73 Coorer Thesaurus 
s.v. Auspicius2, By his manhode and conduite. 

+. %60x Hotranp Pliny I. 169 A generall of command & 
conduct, 1648 Evetyn Corr, (1857) III. 13 Some person 
of conduct and oat er Cotron Esfernon i, 1. 165 
No ways inferiour to his Adversary either in Courage, or 
Conduct. 1700 Drvpen Fables, Ajax § Ul. 591 Thus con- 
duct: won the prize when courage fail'd. z722 Ds or 
Plague (1756) 252 Owing to the Prudence and Conduct of the 


Lord Mayor. 1776 Gispon Decl. ¢ J’. I. i. 19 The various 
tribes of Britons possessed valour without conduct. 1825 


WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf, XII. 483 His Royal Highness 
+ distinguished himself by his gallantry and conduct. : 
‘8. Manner of conducting oneself or one’s life; 
behaviour; usually with more or less reference to 
its moral quality (good or bad). (Now the lead- 
ing sense,) [So F. condzdte in Corneille, 1651.] 
1673 S, C, Art of Compiaisance 132 A father speaking of 
the conduct of his son, says that till then, he had had no 
cause to complain. ¢1709 Lapy M. W. Monracue Lete. 


(1803) I. 128 Such conduct is full as as beating a poor 
wretch who has his hands tied. 1710 — Let#. 25 Apr. 1721 


— Lett. to C'tess Mar (Bohn) I. 331 His conduct towards 
me is..infamous. 1729 Butter Serm. Pref. Wks. 1874 II. 
16 That we. bring ‘our whole conduct before this superior 
faculty. 1985 Jouxson, Behaviour .. 5 Conduct ; general 
practice. 1974 Gotpsm. Retal. 46 His conduct still right, 
with his argument wrong. 1777 Burke Let. Sheriffs of 
Bristol Ws, 1842 1. 221, I trusted to profession, when I 
ought to have attended to conduct. 1856 Froupe Hist. 
Eng. (1858) 1. iii, 242 The clergy..claimed the privileges 
of saints, while their conduct fell below the standard of 
that of ordinary men. | ae : 

b. (with a) A piece of behaviour, a proceeding 
(obs.) 5 a. course: of conduct (vere). 7 

2706 J. Locan in Pa. Hist, Soc. Ment. X. 16x Making 
sharp observations upon a conduct he saw, which he never 
expected. 3774 Burke Cor. (1844) I. 486 A conduct which 

is not, perhaps,'exnctly justifiable to prudence. 1818 Jas. 
Mu Brit, Jadiad I. v. v. 497 A conduct which demanded 
the most serious consideration, 889 Bricutr 5p. Judia 
z Aug., An improved conduct on the part of the English... 
towards the Natives of India, ,. |. - . 
XI, 9. Conveyance, carriage (obs.); convey- 
ance of liquid through a channel ; = Conpurr 6. 
- @ 1618 Raeich Obserz. Magis. Cities in Rent. (2651) 38 
A place of Safetie..commodiousness for Navigation and 
Conduct, for the attainment of plentie of all good things. 
1847 Soutx tr. Chedius’ Surg. I. x1 The restoration of the 
natural ducts, and the conduct of the fluids from the fistulas,- 
+10. An artificial channel for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid, an aqueduct; an artificial 
reservoir or structure whence water is made to 
~issue, 2 fountain. Obs. Now ConDuit 1-2, q.v. 
+11. A channel, passage, means of communica- 
tion: Obs.’ Now Conpurr 3-5, q.v. .: 
IV. 12. Comé. Conduct-book, a book in-whiich: 
record of the conduct of scholars, of men in public 
service, etc. is kept ; sgec. in U.S. navy; conduat- 
mark, @ mark given for good, or forfeited’ for bad, 
conduct in’ schools, ,etc.; + conduct-pipe, -see 
. Conpurr-prpz, Also ConpUcr-MONEY. 

. -Conduct, 5.2: see next. : 
‘Conduct, Za. pfle., a., and sb.2 Also 5 con- 
dite, 5-6 conduit, (6 condoke, -duke). [ad. L. 
conduct-us hired, pa. Pple. of. condiicére to-lead to- 
gether, etc., also to hire: see Conpucz, In early 
use a. F, condedt pa. pple.] 


. another anti-cavern. 1838 
| sweep that conducted from the lodge to the house, 


79k 
tA, ga. pole. and gpl. a. Obs. 


1. Hired : see Connuct v. 10, ConnuceE 2. 
-& as pa. pple. 
2476 Proclam, in Yor% Myst. Introd. 37 pat no plaier .. 
be conducte and reteyned to plaie but twiseon be day. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 154/2 A man ig conducte & hyred 
of Justyn. 2826 Piler. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 53 [He] hath 
conducte or hyred vs as his workmen for the peny of glory. 

- b. as adj. in Conduct priest: cf. B. 2. 

.€1400 Afol. Loli, 52 But for pe synne of symonye may 
vnnese ‘or neuer be fled in swilk pings, perfor conduct 
prestis are reprouid of pe lawe. x474 Will of Marchall 
(Somerset Ho.), Euery conducte preeste. 

2.-pa. pple. Conducted. 

©1430 (see Conpite fa. pdze.]. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of 
Aymon xxiv. 8 Blessed be the good lorde that hathe 
conduytte you hether, 1620 Sexton Quiz. rw. xv. II. 190 
Conduct by this lovely Damsel. 

B. sd. A hived person, a hireling. 

+1. A hired workman or employé; esd. (as it 
appears) in a bakehouse. Ods. 

1483 £16, Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 60 Thys clerke 
takyth none othe at the countyng bourd as an offycer, but 
as a conduyte. xg§25-6 Churchw. Acc. in Brit. Mag. 
XXXIV. 180 Payd vnto the iij Condokes ffor heruest. 1526 
Hlouseh, Ord. (1790) 209 That there should be encreased 
one conduite in the office of the bakehouse. 6x0 /dyd. 330 
Bakehouse.—William Tyckenor, conducte; wages 44 115. 3d. 
1647 Hawarp Crown Rev. 29 (Royal Bakehouse), Youre 
Conduets : Fee a peice per diem, 4.d. 

+2. A conduct priest ; a hired or salaried chap- 
lain; esp. one engaged to read prayers in the 
chapel of a college, of which he is not on the 
foundation. Obs.: but see b. 

[In Camd, Univ. Calendar the ‘Conduct’ still appears at 
King’s Coll. in 1852; in the Calendar of 1853 he is the 
‘Chaplain’; at Trinity Coll. the name last appears in 1819.] 

31499 Will of Povey (Somerset Ho.), Euery prest being 2 
conducte wt in the said churche. 1574 T. Carrwricnr /'udd 
Declar, 149 One or more plaines and conductes are 
hired to reade the seruice at the houres appointed. 15; 
Grinnat Wks. (1843) x81 Item, You shall inquire of the 
doctrine and judgment of all. . vicars, petty canons, deacons, 
conducts, singing-men, choristers. 1830 Br. Mon Life 
Bentley (1833) I, 218 Dr. Bentley chose a Jayman as one of 
the four Saccd/ané or Conducts, whose duty it is to read 
prayers daily in the College chapel [Trin. Coll. Camb.}. 

b. Still used as the name of the chaplains at 
Eton College. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ¢ AZ. (1684) III. 583 Who first being 
brought up in the School of Eaton, was afterward Scholar, 
and then Conduct in the Kings Colledge at Cambridge. 
x737 H. Wacrote in £toxiane v. 80 Standing over against 
a Conduct to be catechised. 1865 W. L. C. zéid. i. 2x One 
of the chaplains or conducts of the college. 

Conduct (kgadakt), v. Forms a. 5-6 con- 
duyt(e, -dute, 6 -duit(e. 8. 4-3 -dyte, 5 -dite, 
6-dyth. -y. 5-6 -ducte, 6- conduct. Pa. pple. 
-ed; formerly Conpucr: sec prec. 

[Of this, as of Conpuct sé., two (or, at length, 
three) types have been in use: viz. conduyt-en, 
f. F. conduit, ~ite(:—L. conduct-tus, -a), pa. pple. 
of condui-re:— L. condiicére (see CONDUCE) ; often 
phonetically. reduced to condzte, and to con- 
dite, condyte, condyth, condeth; but finally, in 15- 
16th. c., assimilated to the L. ppl. stem as 
conduct. The ultimate forms of these were so 
different, that they might be considered distinct 
words ; for the sake of the history they are here 
treated together. There are several other repre- 
sentatives of L. condiicére, immediately, or through 
French, for which see ConDUCE v.] 

I. To lead, guide. . 

1. trans. To go with, or before, and show the 
way to (any one); to lead, escort, guide. 

a. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 34 The Kyng and hys companye 
.-folowed the byrde whyche conduyted them. a 1533 Lo. 
Berners Avo xx. 58, I shall go with hym to ayde and to 
condute hym, 1379 Fenton Guicciard. 1, They were at 
last conduited te Baia. 7 
“B. ¢x400 Maunoev. (Cott.) viii. (1839) 8a To condyte me 
fro cytee to cytee, 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 863: He you 
condite, my swete fere, xg2r Fisuer Wks. 315 Moyses 
and Aaron to condyth that people thurgh the deserte, 

4y. 2490 Caxton Zueydos vi. 29 To brynge and conducte 
you in to some other place of surete. 1526 Pilger. Perf: 
(W.de W. 1532) 134 The sterre .. conductynge and leadyng 
them to the sauyour. x6zz Bisre Acts xvii. 15 They that 
conducted Paul, brought him vnto Athens. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver 11 ii. 184 As they conducted me up the stairs. 
3826 J. Wison City of Plague wi. i. 357 Let us conduct 
him home. x862 Srantey Fez. Ch. (1877) I..xiii. 263, I 
know not where we shall find a better guide to conduct us. 

-b. transf. Of a road: To be the way, to ‘lead’, 

1834 Menwin Angler ix Wales I. 263 Traces of paws.. 
in four’ different: directions .. conducted to the lairs of as 
many lions. ./ézd, II. r78 A narrow corridor. .conducted to 
Lytron Alice 1. ix, The narrow 


"2; fig. To guide or direct in a certain course of 


| action; to -bring Zo a place, a particular condition 


or situation, a conclusion, etc.; to lead, bring. 
148 Caxton Myr. 1. xiv. 47 Yf he wille iustely and, 


a. 
rightfully conduyte hym selfe, he may, well brynge his herte 
corte eq Go Lee a6ths That y# tay conduyte 
us to the lyf pez ble. ¢xggo Croxe Ps. exliii. (Percy 


Soc.) 27 Let thyne.ears perceyue-my sute..And yn-thy 
Iustice me ‘Condute. 1557 Sevune Primer Giv, Thy good 
spirite shal! conduite me into the lande of rightfulness. 


CONDUcT. 


y- 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretaric t. (1628) 24, I have under 
taken to coriduct the learner by example, how to behave 
himselfe. 1638 Rouse Heav. Univ, (1702) 166 A Soul taught 
by Christ and highly conducted by the light of his spirit. 
1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 72 Such as curiosity. 
or idleness conducted to look on. 1770 Funins Lett. xxxvi. 
173 Consider the situations to which you have conducted... 
your royal master. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1. Pref. 
12 Such a work..may seem without meaning, unless it con- 
ducts the reader to some definite conclusions. 

b. absol. 

1835 Browninc Paracelsus 1. Wks. I. 132 A few Prime 
principles which may conduct to much. z8s0 MrCosn 
Div. Govt, 1. i, (1874) 86 The skill and benevolence shown 
«conduct to the belief in a skilful and benevolent cause, 

+3. To train, guide (plants), Ods. rare. 

1475 Caxton Yasor 92 All the facons of vignes and 
trees hyly conduyted by compas. 1764 Hanmer Odsery. 
x1. ili. 103 Neither he nor any other traveller. .speaks of the 
conducting vines along the sides of their houses, 

IT. To lead, command, direct, manage. 

4. To lead, command, act as commander of (an 
army, etc.). 

B. ¢x4S0 Aferlin 576 The kynge Clarion. .hem did condite 

with a baner as white as snowe, ther-in a reade cross. 
..¥-, 1531 [see Connuctine wbZ. sé]. 1605 Stans, Lear iw. 
ii. 16 Hasten his Musters, and conduct his powres. a 17374 
Burner Own Time (1823) 1. 574 The town of Amsterdam 
was for many years conducted by him as by a dictator, 
1777 Ropertson Hist, Amer. (T.), Cortes himself con- 
ducted the third and smallest division. 1830 D'Israz.t 
Chas. I, WU. viii, 363 When Lord-High-Admiral he con- 
ducted the navy of England without glory, 

5. a. Afus. To direct (an orchestra, or a musical 
performance); see Conpucror 5. Also adsol. 

1791 Gentl. Afag, LX. 1. 669 Haydn's new overture, con- 
ducted by himself. 1834 Earn Mount Evctcumse Asus. 
Kemin. (ed. 4) 6 At Bath. .for many years he conducted the 
concerts. fod. ‘here was a performance of Dr. Parry's 
Oratorio Judith ; the composer conducted. 

b. To lead, take the leading part in, preside 
over and direct (a meeting, divine service, etc.). 

1839 in Life Jas. Hamilton iii. (1870) 130 He conducted 
family worship, 1886 Car. Hazarp fem. ¥. £. Dimas vi. 
110, I have. .preached twice, conducted a third service this 
evening. 

c. To act as conductor of (an omnibus, etc.), 

6. To direct, manage, carry on (a transaction, 
process, business, institution, legal case, etc.). 

The notion of direction or leadership is often obscured or 
lost; e.g. an investigation is conducted by all those who 
take part in it. 

1632 Havwarp tr. Biondi’s Evomena 28 The Admirall 
(who had fore-thought of the manner of conducting this 
enterprise) had .. furnished his companions with Iavelings. 
x75t Lapetye Westw, Bx, 108 The promoting, forwarding, 
and well conducting the Building of Westminster Bridge. 
2788 S. Havwarp Sern. xvii. 528 To conduct every cir- 
cumstance so as to prevent the designs of Satan from taking 
effect. 2801 Afed. Frul. V. 433 Conducting the Vaccine 
Inoculation with spire and perseverance throughout the 
navy. 1806 /éid. XV. 245 The plan on which the generality 
of county hospitals..are conducted, 1833 Ht. Martinzau 
Alaneh. Strike vii. 80 Conducting the correspondence and 


accounts, 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 168 The difficulties of 
conducting the bullion traffic. 1883 M. D. Ossatpgston 
in Lazy Times 20 Oct. 410/2 To deprive the suitor of the 


right of conducting his case as he thinks [best]. 
+b. absol. Cbs. 
2677 Govt. Venice 144 This Office.. being a step to greater 
Preferment, if they know how to Conduct. 
7. To manage, treat, deal with (the features or 
various details of a work of art); to carry on, 
carry out (the work as a whole), esd. with reference 


to the skill or success with which this is done. Ods. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. (1769) 46 His Armed Cavalier. in 
which the brightness and lustre of the armour and horse is 
rarely conducted. 1730 A. Gorpon Maffet's Amphith. 232 
The upper ornamented Part so elegant, and well conducted. 
1976 Sir J. Hawsins Hist. Afus. V.177 A point, or subject 
of a fugue, which the performer was to conduct_at his 
pleasure, 1796 Peace Axonyut. (1809) 159 Mr. Dryden 
used to say, he received more light from him [De la Rue] 
in conducting his translation than any other. 1823 De 
Quincey Lett. Educ. ii. (1860) 24 The tools with which the 
workmanship is to be conducted. 

8. reff. To direct one’s actions, comport oneself, 
behave oneself (in a specified way). 

‘ICE. Fy se conduire used by Corneille, Cina, 1639. This 
use is not reco! by Johnson, Todd, or Richardson.) ~ 

. Henny Exp. Gen. xiii. 38 It is bad with a 

family, when children conduct themselves so ill, that their 
parents know not how to trust them. 174z W. MeLaotH 
in Fitzosborne’s Lett. (1820) 1. 13 With what a generous 
tenderness did the British hero conduct himself. 1755 
Jounson Dict., Behave v.n., To act, to conduct one- 
self. {Not s.v. Conduct.} 381g Wettincton 19 June in, 
Gurw, Désd, XII. 483 The army never .. conducted itself 
better, 2856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 154 The em- 
peror .. had hitherto conducted himself with the greatest: 
address, 880 Ouipa Afoths I. 124 No Spanish or Italian 
heroine .. could conduct herself more audaciously. 


“Db. attr. ce ref.) Ch, to behave. (U.5.)_ 
[Called by Bartlett ‘an offensive barbarism, happily con- 
fined to New England’.] 


19734 Epwarps Freed. Will v. 27 JSoot-n., I say: not only 
doing but conducting ; because a voluntary forbearing to 
do, sitting still, keeping silence, &e. are Instances of Per. 
sons’ Conduct, 1809 Kenpatt Zvaz, I. v. 40 It has an effect 
to render permanent the seats of those who conduct well. 
3838 Sparks Biog. IX. xi. 316 Mr. Farquhar conducted, 
with manly firmness. 1854 J.S. C. Apnporr Mafoleon (2855). 
I. xxv, gor The First Consul, on this occasion, conducted, 
} with perfect good faith. + 
: 100 -2 


CONDUCTED. 


TIL. To convey; to be a channel for. | 

9. ta. To convey from one place to another; to 
carry, transport. Ods. wb. To convey water, or 
other moving body by a channel ; also predicated 
of the channel. ‘ 

a. ©1420 Pallad. on Husb, 1x. 175 Make..pipes it [the 
water} toconduyt, : 

B. ¢1450 Merlin xiii. 194 Theire squyers were gon be- 
fore with the cariage.. and lete it be condited by men of 
the same contrey, 

vy. 1835 Act a7 Hen. VITI, c.3 Fisher men .. vse com- 
monly to conducte and conuey their hearing sprottes and 
other fyshe to..Kyngstone. 1808 J. Wenster Nat. Phil. 
115 They conducted water across hills and vallies. 283 
Hr. Martineau Brooke Farn:y.58 Air would be conducte 
into the recesses of the groves. A 

ce. Physics. Of a body: To convey through its 
particles (some form of energy, as heat or elec- 
tricity); to transmit, act as a conductor of, serve 
as a channel or vehicle for. 

1740 Desacutters in Phil. Trans. XLI, 640 In order to 
conduct Electricity along any, non-electric Body. 1770 
J. L. Winn ibid, LX. 188 A chain so disposed may conduct 
the lightening, 1830 Branpe Chem. I. 68 Glass is a non- 
conductor when cold, but conducts when red hot. 1830 
Herscuet Stud, Nat, Phil, vi. (1851) 161 Those polished 
substances are found to be most strongly dewed which con- 
duct heat worst. 1860 TyNDALL Géac. 11. fi. 240 When these 
motions are communicated from particle to particle of the 
body the heat is said to be conducted. 

- Obs. senses = ConDvuce, 

$10. To hire, engage for reward; = ConDUCE 2. 
Obs. [L. eet 

1476-x526 [sce Conpuct #47, a x). 1548 Hate Chron. 
(:809) 8 ‘The Duke. .conducted_ and waged ceteyne menne 
of warre and shippes and..sailed into England. sss in 
Strype Eccl. Alea. UI. App. xlvii. 143 They are.. in some 
part of their depositions. conducted, subornate, instructed. 

+11. = Conpuce 5. Obs. vare. 

1685 P, Henry in Diaries § Lett. (1882) 337 Make a busi- 
ness of fixing somewhere, so as may best conduct to your 
great end in going. 

Conducted (kfndaktéd), sp/. a. [f. Conpucr 
v.+-ED1!.] Led, managed, behaved, etc. : see vb. 

1646 Crasnaw Steps to Temple 34 My joy-conducted 
feet. x800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. I. 23 Conducted caloric. 
1856 Sir B. Brovie i Aas Ing. 1. iv. 129 One of the best 
conducted sailors in the ship. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 
91 Well-conducted foreign mints, aoe 

Conductibility (kgndzktibi'liti), [f next + 
“Ty: cf, mod.F. condtectibilité.) 

_i. Capacity for conducting (heat, etc.); conduct- 
ivity. 

1842 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 42 A direction of 
greater conductibility fof heat). 1869 Mrs, Sontervitre 
Molec, Sci. t. ti.77 The magnetic phenomena of crystals 
sar on unequal conductibility in different directions, 
is Capacity of being conducted. rare. 

3847 Worcester cites Wueatstone. cx860 Farapay 
Forces Nat, v. 143 For the perpose of shewing the conduct- 
ibility of this power through some bodies. 

Conductible (kpndektib'l), 2. [mod. f. L. 
conduct- ppl. stem + -BLE: so in mod.F. 

1. Capable of conducting (heat, electricity, etc.). 

cx86s G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I, 2209/1 Gutta-percha, wax, 
elastic moulds..made conductible by the battery process. 

2, Capable of being conducted. 

1847 Wonczster cites WHEATSTONE. 

Conductility (kpndokti'litl). rare. 
Duct w., after ductiiity.] = Conbvotivity. 

1883 Romanes in Times 4 Dec. 10/6 By conductility I 
mean the power of transmitting a stimulus in the form of a 
molecular or invisible wave of disturbance from one point 
of an excitable mass of living tissue to another, 1883 A. 
Bannatr Phys. Bfetempiric 63 Mallcability, fusibility, 
volatility, conductility for heat and electricity. 

Conducting (kgndxktin), wf. sh. [-Inc1] 
The action of the verb Conpuor; leading, guid- 
ance, etc. ; see the verb. 

1517 in Lodge J/lustr, Brit, Hist. (2791) 1. 20 For her 
conduitinge, and honorabill conveyaunce. 53x Evyot Gov, 
1. xi, For the conductynge aud well ordring of hostes or 
armyes. 1x793 Smeaton Ldystone L. § 60 Such a plan for 
the future conducting of this structure, as might .. have 

reserved it for 2 number of years, 1881 Athenzum 26 

ar. 437/3 With regard to the conducting of M. Lamoureux 
He ts a chef d'orchestre of rare merit. 

Conducting, A//. a. [-ine 2.] That conducts: 
see the verb. 

1632 Litticow Trav. y. (1682) 198 Our conducting Turks. 
xyxo Norris Chr. Prud.i.7 There is a conducting Rule, 
and 2 Regulating Rule. 1796-7 Justr. §& Reg. Cavalry 
(2839) 87 The conducting officers having placed themselves 
on that flank. 1800 tr. Lagvange's Chem. 1.274 A good 
earthen retort, having adapted to it a conducting tube. | 

b. Physics, Waving the power of conducting 

heat, ete.; of or pertaining to conduction: esZ. 
used of conductors of tlectricity. 
. 1737 Desacutiers in Phil, Trans, XLI. 194 A Conduct- 
ing String of Cat-gut receiv’d the Electricity. x833 N. 
Arnorr Physics (ed. 5) I. 110 Its little eopesy for heat, 
and ready conducting power, 1885 Watson & Burpury 
Math, Th, Electr. § Magn, 1.93 A charge of electricity 
upon a hollow conducting shell causes no electrification on 
its inner surface. 

Conduction (kgndakfen). [ad. L. condsctdén- 
eit, n. of action from cordiicére to conduct: see 
“ion. So mod.F. conduction from 13th c. 
(Littré).] : 


[f. Con- 
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I. +1. Leading, guidance,-conveyance (of that 
which leads, or-is led) ; =Conpvct sé. 1. 

154i Act 33 Hen. VIII, c.15 The saufe conduction, lead- 
ynge, and bringing of all saintuary menne..to the foresaide 
Citie of Westchester. 1602 Carew Cornwall (2723) 154 b, 
Which leaves you to the conduction of a winding and crag 

1652 Be. Hate Sera, Rem. Wks. (1660) 153 This lead- 
ing of God’s Spirit must [not] be a..momentary, transient 
conduction. 1653 Cloria & Narcissus 1. 239 Yesterday, 
by the conduction of your Dwarfe, we entred. 

42. Leadership, command, esZ. military or naval 
(of the person commanding, or of the army, etc., 
commanded) ; =Connvuct sd. 5. Obs. 

xggx Roninson tr. More's Utop. u. (Arb,.) 138 The 
reule, governaunce, and conduction of the whole armye. 
1577-87 Houinsuep Sc. Chor. (1806) 1. 221 English horse- 
men under the conduction of the lord William Evers, 
1614 Raetcu fist. World v. ii. § 3. 588 Had they not sub> 
mitted themselves to the conduction of Miltiades. @2642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 11. (1704) 374/2 Chosen... 
as the Master is for the Conduction of tis she. 

+3. The carrying on, management or direction 
(of an affair, etc.); =Conpucr 5d. 6. Obs. 

1565 Act 8 Elis, c.13.§1 The Master, Wardens and As- 
sistants of the ‘Trinity-house. . ed with the Conduction 
of the Queen’s Majesty’s Navy Royal. x Tourxeur 
fun, Poent 314 The right conduction Of his affaires. 1644 
Fifth of Nov. Pref. S Under the conduction and direction 
of their tyrannie, 184x Catiin NV. Asner. Ind. (1844) I. xii. 
88 In the conduction of those annual religious rites. 

+4. Aptitude for leading, or for managing affairs ; 
generalship, management, skill ; = Coxpucr sé. 7, 

21577 Sir T, Smttn Comntew, Eng. (1633) Either for wit, 
conduction, or power. 1580 Norta Plutarch 493 (R.) The 
noblest captain, and of best conduction of any man in his 
time. 1614 Rateiou Hist. World 1, 100 So greate a worke 
--could not be affected without order and conduction. 

II. 5. The conducting of (liquid through a 
channel or pipe). Now chiefly applied to natural 
processes, e. g. the movement of sap in plants. 

x612_ Brerewooo Lang. & Relig. xiii. 140 Vitruvius and 
Palladius, in their conduction of waters, require .. that, in 
proceeding of 200 foot forward, there should be allowed one 
foot of descending. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 684 The cause 
of withering is the interruption in the conduction of water 
from below. 7 nee 

6. Physics. The transmission of heat, electricity, 
or nerve-force from particle to particle of a sub- 
stance. (The chief current sense. 

_ 3814 W. C. Wexts £ss, Dew (1866) 87 Losing more quickly 
its heat by conduction. Bain Senses §& nd. ti. § 12 
(1864) 40 We know of no other mode of employing a nerve 
thread than in Conduction. 188 Maxwe.. &lectr. 
Magn. 1, 33 The wire is said to be a conductor of electricity, 
and the second body. .to be electrified by conduction, 

TL. +7. Hiring. Obs. exe. in Rom. Law. 

7538 Aberd, Reg. V. 16 Jam.) Tuechyng the conductioun 
an feyng of the m is. 3840 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1597) 
§ 111 (Aeadiny) Anentis conduction of craftes-men. a 1618 
Rateten in Gutch Coll, Cur. 1. 73 The making of such a 
bargain [/ocatio] is called Conduction. 2648 Ussuer Body 
Div. (2647) 300 Conduction, which is the alienation of the 
hire for the use of the thing. x880 Muinieap tr, Justit. 
Gaius ui. § 144 It is also doubtful if there be location and 
conduction when I have given you the use of a thing, re- 
ceiving from you the use of something else in return. 


Conductitious (kpndvkti-fas), e. [f. L. con- 


ducticius, {. conduct-, ppl. stem of condiicére, in 
sense to ‘hire’: sce -ITIous.] Hired, employed 
for wages or reward; open to hire, kept for hire. 

2607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iii, 150 Auncient times 
. allowed not a Conductitious Presbyter to be an out-leate 
for the lazines of others. 1666 J. Sairx Old Age To Rdr. 
(ed, 2) 2 Rubs and petulant endeavours of all Conductitious 
detractors. 2726 Avuirre Parerg. 190 Neither Titularies, 
nor perpetual Curates ; but Persons entirely conductitious, 
and removeable at Pleasure. 18:8 Syp. Saitit H7ks. (867) 
I. 241 Any of the conductitious penmen of government, 
3880 Br. Caruise in Afacm. Mag, No. 246. 478 Horses .. 
proprictary and conductitious..in Cambridge. 

Conductive (kgndaktiv),a. [f. L. type *¢on- 
ductiveus, £. conduct-, ppl. stem: conductif, -ive 
oceurs in F. of 15th c.: see -IVE.] 

+1. Having the property of conducting or leading 
(#2. and fig.). Obs. exc. as in 3. 

‘3528 Payne Salerne’s Regim. Oivb, ae that is gyuen 
in way of drinke conductive. 1643 W. Carrwricur 
Ordin, wm, v, I fect a film come o'r mine eyes..I_must look 
out an animal conductive, I mean a dog. 654 CHARLETON 
Physiologia 30 The existence of the Vinal ever attesting 
the existence of the Conductive, or Mediatory Cause. 


. +2, =Connuorve. Obs. . 


2666 J. Suit Old Age (ed. 2) 256 They are greatly con- 
ductive to the growth and promotion ofcach other. — — 

3. Physics. Having the property of conducting, 
or pertaining to the conduction of, some form of 
energy (as heat, electricity, etc.). ‘ 

2840 Wuewei. Philos. Induct. Sc. 1. p. cxiti, Bodies are 
conductive; and their property is conductivity. x869 Mrs. 
Somervitie Molec, Sc. 1. i. 5 Copper is always employed... 
on account of its superior conductive power. 88x Arnt- 
stronc in Nature No. 629. 45: (The. conductive system of 


’ the nerves, 


‘Condu‘ctively adv., by means of conduction, 
3870 R. M. Fercuson £iccér. 56 Charging by contact or 
conductively as it is termed. : % 


Conductivity (kpndvktiviti). Physics. [f 
Conpuotive + -1tv: cf activity, nativity, etc.] 
Conductive quality; power of conducting heat, 
electricity, etu. ; esp. with reference to its degree. 


‘CONDUCTOR. 


3857 Wuewnit Hist, Induct, Sc. (1857) II. 382 Modified * 
by the conductivity or conducting power. 1863 TyNDALL 
fTeat ix, 237 The melting distance furnished a measure of 
the conductivity of the bar. 3188: Nature No. 620. 465 
GCostalline media possessing different conductivities in 
different directions. 

Co'nduct-money. [See Connucr sb.1 1] 

1, Hist. Money to pay for the expense of conduct- . 
ing to.the rendezvous at the coast each man fur- 
nished by a hundred to serve in the King's army; 
also, an impost exacted under this head by Charles I. 
when governing without a Parliament. See also 
Coat-MONEY. 

wg1z Indent.in Archzol, X1. 162 Also the said soldiers, 
mariners, and gunners shall have of our sovereign Lord 
conduct-money. 1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
43 Paid for xx sowdtars cunndy3t monay to dover, x8 
Lamparve Ziren. wv. iv. (1588) 481 If any person hauing 
charge of men.. haue not paied to his souldiours their 
whole wages, conduit, and cote mony. ae rel. Ho. 
Comm. 11. 50 To consider of the Assessing, Levying, Col- 
lecting and Taking of Coat and Conduct Money. 2649 
Mitton Zikon. i. (8st) 338 Such illegal actions .. as Com- 
pulsive Knighthoods, Cote, Conduct and Ship-mony. 
1860 Forster Gr. Remonstr. 225. ( a 

2. Money paid for the necessary travelling expenses 
of seamen for the navy from their place of entry to 
their place of embarkation. 

3yoz Royal Proclam. & Jan. in Lond. Gaz. No. 3775/1 
Conduct-Money, according to the Practice of the A ; 
shall likewise be allowed to such Seamen. 1793 Netson in 
Nicolas Disp. (x845) I. 303 ‘To write to the Admiralty for 
an order to Captain Patrick Lynn, to receive my volun- 
teers, and to pay their conduct moncy from the places they 
respectively enter with me. — . 2 

Money paid to a witness for his travelling 
expenses to and from the place of trial. 

1864 in WHarton Law Lex. (ed. 3)3 and in ordinary use, 

Conductor (kgndzktox). Forms: a. 5 con- 
duyt(t)our, -ditour, 6 -duyter, -duiter. 8. 5-8 
-duster, 6-7 -ductour, 6--ductor. [Two types: 
a. ME. conduitour, a. OF. conduitor, -our, -eur:—L. 
conductér-em, agent-n. from condiicére to ConDUCT. 
Under the influence of L. the F. was sometimes 
spelt condeicteur in 14—15th c, and was finally 
superseded by the mod.F. form conducteur (14th c. 
in Littré) after L. Hence, in Eng. also, 8. coit- 
ductor, in conformity with the Latin.] a 

I. A person, etc. that conducts, leads, guides, etc. 

lL. One who leads, guides, or escorts; a leader, 
guide (4. and _jig.). 

are Caxton Godfrey (E. E. T. S.) li. Gicading), Faynyn: 
to be a trewe conduytour and guyde. 1526 Piler. Perf 
(W. de W. x531) 72 b, The sterre of as our chefe 
conductour and gouernour. «at Ba man in Hazl. 
Dods?. I. 126 O ransomer and redeemer | Of all the world 
hope and conduyter, 1632 Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 

The conductors-backe of the she-slave. 7004 Bunyan 
Baer. ut. 144 Pray do you go along with us, I will be your 
Conductor. 2774 Goivsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 1V. 275 The 
elephant’s conductor is usually mounted upon its neck. 
2836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Visit to Newgate, Following our 
Conductor. .we arrived at a small door. Z 

+b. One who brings or procures, a bringer. 
Obs. rare. ©. One who introduces. 

268 Crowne Hen. VJ, 11. 37 Thou hast been conductor 
of my shame, 1802 Ans, Reg. 176 The persons intrusted 
to swear others, or, in the phrase of society, to initiate 
them, were termed conductors. : 2 

+2. One who conveys or carries goods, a carrier. 

£3530 Lo. Berners Arth, Lyt, Bryt, (1814) 63 They toke 
al the stuffe, and dyd bette and iltrete theym that were 
conductours therof. 1622 Ma.ynes Ane. Law-Merch, 148 
Goods and merchandises sent by land. .by the Conductors 
or Carriers to Venice, Frankford, or any other places. | 

8, AG? ‘ An assistant to a commissary of military 
stores, to conduct depéts or magazines from one 
place to another’ (Crabb) ; originally, a driver of 
artillery or ammunition wagons; see also quot. 
1778. 

be R. Exton Ait, Art (1668) 224 The Commissioner 
that hath the charge. .hath for his assistence 24 Conductors 
or more, according to the number of Waggons, each 
mounted and armed, 266r FA B. Brief Instr. Exerc 
Cavairy 19 A Principal Conductor for the Artillery for 
draught Horses and Ammunition. 2748 Gent?. Mag. 249 
Artillery. Wounded. x Conductor, 2 Serjeants, x Corporal, 
29798 AMittt. Dict., Conductors are assistants given to the 
commissary of the stores, to receive or deliver out stores to 
the army, to attend at the magazines by turns, when in 
Garrison, and’to leok after the ammunition waggons when 
in the field. x808 Wettrncton 8 Aug. in Gurw. Disp. 
IV. 71 One clerk of stores who is also Yaymaster, and five 
conductors of stores, . 

-b. By Royal Warrant of 11th Jan., 1879, Cor- 
ductors of Supplies and Conductors of Stores were 
raised to the rank of ‘ Warrant Officers’ ; they are 
now employed in the general duties of the Detach- 
ment to which they belong, much in the same way 
as a Subaltern Officer is. . 

2879 Queen's Regulations, Duties of Conductors ¥ 4 §7. 
Conductors of the Army Service corps and Ordnance Store 
corps will supply the place of subaltern officers when re- 
quired, but they will not sit as members of Courts of Inquiry 
or on Regimental boards. __ i is 
. IZ, A commander, director, manager. : 

+4. A commander, leader (¢5f. military.or naval). 


Obs. See Conpuor v. 4. - 


CONDUCTOR. 


«61480 Aferlit 392 A goode conditour that sette light by 
theise enmyes, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 2or/1 Duc and 
conduytour of thoste. cxz490 — Blanchardyn 158 Men 
of armes..Of the whiche ben conducters & chieff rulers, 
the kyng of fiyse, etc. 3355 Even Decades Lupus 
Olanus the conductor of one of the shippes of Nicuesa. 
xggo Sin J. Suyt# Disc. Weapons 46 Archers on horseback 
under their Captaines or conductours. 1624 Dance Birth 
of Heresies iit, 12 Iephta Iudge, and Conductor of the 

elites. 1649 Seven Lawes Eng, 1. Ixv. (2739) 138 They 
came in a warlike manner, under one conducter, whom 
they called a King. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold II. 1v. iii. 420 
‘The ‘conductors’ or commanders of companies, received 
their commissions from the duke.~ . 

5. One who conducts or manages (a business, 
undertaking, joutnal, etc.) ; see Conpucr z. 6. 

1634 W. Tinwuyt tr. Badeac’s Lett, 28 You precede in the 
affaires of Europe, by being conductor of the Fortune of 
France. 1753 Smotrerr C4, Fathont (1813) Il. x10 Onc 
would have imagined he had been conductor to Madam 
Catherina from his cradle. 1790 Beatson Wav. § S72. 
Afent, I, 181 This glorious enterprize, does the conductors 
of it the greatest honour. 1799 Med, Fru. 1. 423 [Letter] 
To the Conductors of the Medical and Physical Journal, 
1843 Matt Nonconf IIL, : No effort on the part of its 
conductors, will be wanting to render it an interesting 
journal. x83q Tomuinson Avago's Astron, 91 He sent a 
communication to the conductors of the Berlin Observatory. 

6. Adis. The director of an orchestra or chorus, 
who indicates to the performers the rhythm, ex- 
pression, etc., of the music by motions of a baton 
or of the hands, 

Now always distinguished from the /eader or player of 
the principal instrument (usually the first violin) in an 
orchestra; the two functions were formerly not clearly 
differentiated, A historical account is given in Grove Dict, 

IS. S.Vo 

1984-8 Ann, Register 334 Conductor, Joah Bates, Esq. 
18 fa Grove Dict Mus. s.v., The programmes of the 
Philharmonic Society (founded 1823) for the first seven 
years always end with .. ‘Leader Mr. ——, Pianoforte Mr. 
——’.. With the second concert of 1820 (March 20) the 
announcement changes to ‘ Leader, Mr, Spagnoletti ; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Cramer’, 1824 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 
(1863) 173 Our conductor (to borrow a musical term) is but a 
little farmer's second son. 1846 Phitharm. Soc. Programme 
(Grove), Conductor, Signor Costa. i 

7. The official who has charge of the passengers, 
collects fares, and generally directs the pr ings, 
on an omnibus, tram-car, or (in U, S.) railroad train 
(=F. conducteur), (Theguard on an English rail- 
way has similar but less comprehensive functions.) 

1837 wigs J Afag. 3t Mar. 117 He who hangs behind— 
who opens the door and receives the money .. is conductor 
or, in the vulgar tongue, cad. 18gr Mayvnew Lond. Labour 
(1861) TIT, 855 (Hoppe) ‘I’m a conductor now, but wouldn't 
be long behind 2 ‘bus, if it wasn’t fromnecessity.’ 1866 E. 
Witn Ratlvoad Accidents 90 Want of communication be- 


tween the conductor and the engine driver. 1873 S. Snura 
Romance of the Rail (N.Y.)9 Nor will a prudent Con- 
ductor leave the depot without the final ¢ all al ", 1882 


Freeman in Longue, Mag. 1. 90 ‘Conductor’ for ‘guard’. 
1889 Lond. Gaz. 30 Apr. 2381/1 (Tramway Bye-laws) The 
conductor of each carriage shall enforce these Bye-laws 
and Regulations. : 

II. 8. One who hires; a lessee, farmer, tenant, 
{Only as, Latin.] 

16g2 Neeouan'tr. Sedden's Mare Cl. 87 To becom a hirer 
or Conductor of the Sea, 1706 Puituirs (ed, Kersey), Cont 
ductor (I..), a ‘Tenant that Rents a House, or Land; an 
Undertaker of Work for Hire. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. (ed, 2) 
423 It is the locator who pays the price and the conductor 
who performs the service. 1880 MurrHeap Gains 538. 

IV. A thing that conducts, forms a channel, etc, 

9. Anything that conducts, leads, or aa pa 
channel by. which water, etc. is conducted. 

2796 Morse Amer, Geog. I, 166 This lake .. is supposed 
to be the source or conductor of one branch of the river 
Bourbon, 3840 Fral, R. Agric. Soc. I. ut. 347 The main 
conductors and large drains. 1852 Semet Organ gs Some- 
times .. the upper-board contains a number of holes, from 
which tubes project, into which the pipes'are placed. .called 
conductors. 1870 T. Hormes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) IV. 1045 
A staff..to act as a guide or conductor for the knife to 
enter the bladder. 3882 Pall Mali G.6 July 6/2 That the 
Congo will be the chief conductor of trade into the centre 

rica. . 

~b. A medium avhich transmits or conveys any 

disease or other condition. s 


1807 Med. Frul. XVII. xog This impurity of the air did 
not serve as a conductor of contagion. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's 
Cyct. Med, XVII. 26 The non-bleeder women in- bleeder 
families are in fact the most frequent and most efficient 
‘conductors’ (Vieli, Grandidier) of haemophilia. 


+10. Surg. An instrument formerly used in litho- 


tomy as a guide for the introduction of the forceps | 


into the bladder, a gorget. Obs. ‘ 

1706 in: Piititrs (ed. Kersey). 1847 Sourn tr. Chelius 
Surg. II. 572 The gorget, conductor or dilator was then 
entered on the groove of the staff, the staff drawn back; 
and the neck of the bladder enlarged with the gorget. Tbid. 
II. 579 The left hand grasped the male conductor and the 
right carried the female, guided by the male, into the 

ler. - : “ 


ll. Physics. A substance having the property of 
conducting” or permitting the -passage of heat, 
-electricity, or other form ofenergy: see Conpvot v. 
gc Hence guod.a, bad ¢., non-conductor. 

2745 W. Watson in Phil, Trans. XLIII. 482 note, I call 
nometectrics or Conductors of Electricity those bodies.. 
such as wood, animals ibe Ge dead, Metals, ete. rsx 
FRrankin Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 260 The terms electric Per se 
and xou-electric Should be laid aside as improper ..’the 


Ps 
, 23 She wolde 
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terms conductor and 10n-conductor may supply their place. 
x800-8 Henry Zit. Chent. (ed. 5) 36 Water is a con- 
ductor, though a slow and imperfect one, of caloric. 18:2 
Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos.78 Gasses are worse conductors 
fof heat] than fluids, and fluids than solids, 1873 B, Stzw- 
ant Consero. Force iii. 61 Meta) is a conductor, while glass 
is an insulator, or non-conductor, of electricity. 

12. A device or arrangement (e.g. a wire, rod, or 
the like) for conducting electricity ; that part of a 
cable, etc., by which the electricity is conducted. 

2737 Desacuuiers in Phil, Trans. XL1, 193, I call Con- 
ductors those strings, to one end of which the rubb'd Tube 
is applied. Jéid. 206 If a long Non-electrical String be 
fasten’d to an Electrical per se, and extended to a great 
distance .. all Bodies fasten’d at the End of it will become 
electrical...This String we have called the Conductor of 
Electricity. 1863 Wynter Subtle Brains 332 The gutta- 
percha covering, which formed the water-tight envelope to 
the wire, became so soft that it allowed the conductor to 

et out of the centre. 1879 Prescott SA. V'elephone p. iii, 

in 1837, Steinheil discovered. .that the earth would serve as 
a conductor, thereby saving one wire in forming a circuit. 

b. The name of certain parts of a frictional 
electric machine; particularly, of a massive pecu- 
liar-shaped piece of brass, insulated and fixed to 
the stand, for collecting the electricity; often 
termed the prime conductor. 

x7gx Franxun Exper. Electr. 59, 1 have a large prime 
conductor made of several thin sheets of Fuller's paste- 
board, x880 Gorpon Lvectr. § Afagz. (1883) 1. g On turn- 
ing the handle [of the friction machine], the conductor 
becomes highly charged with positive electricity. 1882 
Watts Dict. Chen YH. 379 On turning the cylinder, the 
glass acquires positive electricity, the cushion and the brass 
conductor attached to it negative electricity, and the posi- 
us charge of the glass is transferred to the prime con- 

luctor. 

c. Short for “ighining-conductor; a pointed 
metallic rod fixed to the summit of a building 
(or the mast of a ship) as a defence against light- 
ning, to conduct the atmospheric electricity away 
into the earth (or sea) ; a lightning-rod. 

3770 J. L. Winn in Phil. Trans. LX. 188 An account of 
the appearance of Lightning on a Conductor. 1822 Byron 
Let. to Moore 23 Nov., The conductor (Franklin’s) of my 
house was struck bya thunderbolt. 1884 W. L. Carrenrer 
Energy in Nat. 95 Care should be taken .. that their lower 
ends lead into damp nd; the neglect of this ., will 
make the best-laid luctor practically useless. 

Conductorial (kpndvktderiil), a. nonce-wi. 
[f. prec.+-[1Jau: cf. editorial, (Med.L. has coz- 
ductorius.)| Of or pertaining to a conductor. 

383 Dickens Leté, (ed. 2) I. 334 Keep ‘Household 
Words’ imaginative is the solemn and continual Conduc- 
torial Injunction. i 

Conductorship (kfndoktaxfip). [f. Con- 
DUCTOR + -SHIP.] e office or function of a con- 
ductor ; direction, directorship, 

38:8 Blackw, Mag. YL. 250 Never was easier Conductor+ 
ship. 1865 Athenaum No. 1953. 447/3 A theatrical con- 
ductorship, 1868 Morn. Star 4 jane The band of the 
tst Life Guards. .under the conductorship of Mr. Waterson. 

Conductory (kgndwktéri), a [f. L. conduc- 
tori-us (used in med.L.), f. conductor-em : see -ORY] 
Having the property of conducting. 

3864 in Wester, 

Conductress (kgndzktrés). [fem. of Con- 
puctor: cf. F. conmducteresse (15th c.) : see -~E88.] 

1. A female conductor, leader, or guide. 

x624 Forp Sus's Darling w.i, Be my conductress: I'll 
fly this place in secret. 1827 Moore £frczr,. x. (1839) 90, I 
felt the pace of my conductress quicken. 186x Dickens 
Gt, Expect, viii, My young conductress locked the gate. 

Jig. 1860 Jer, Tavtor Duct. Dudit. t. iv, Theology is the 
best conductress, 1809 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. 
XXVIT. 456 Can’t advance further than his conductress 
Providence sae i‘ 

tb. A female carrier. Ods. 

1772 Town § Country Mag. 123 The conductress of the 

a1 


parcel. . 

2. A female manager or director. + Formerly, 
also, a woman who conducted the education and 
‘ breeding’ of any one, a governess. 

1760 Foote Jfinor ut. i, The mistress .. professed the 
same Principles with my infamous conductress. 1771 
Smowvett Aumph, C2. 11, 10 June, Let. iii, Your aunt is 
hot the sole conductress of this machine. x80r Mar. EpGE- 
wortn Mlle, Panache (1832) 273 The baleful influence of 
lady Augusta’s attendant and conductress. 186x tr. ust- 
boldt in Sat. Rev. 18 May 513, I receive letters. .from aspir- 
ing, poets. .conductresses of benevolent institutions. 

+ Conductrice. Obs. [a. F. conductrice, or ad. 
L, conductricem (-trix), fem. of conductor] =prec. 

1494 FABYAN VI. cexviii. 238 Thanks vnto.. Saynt Mary, 
as fartherer and conductrice of this werke, 

+Condue’, condye’,zv. Oss. Also 4-5 condie, 
-duye, coundye,-due. [ad. OF. condui-re(condi-re 
tL. conditcere to Conpuor.] To conduct, guide. 


j 7 o R. Baunne 182 God vs all condie! 1340 Ayend, 122 
+ Hui 


¢ be holy gost Iet and conduep. c1340 Gaw & Gr. 

Knt..1972 A seruaunt, to sett hym in pe waye, & coundue 

ym by pe downez; c *430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode w. xxii. 

(2869) x8 race, which ledde me and condyed me.- Jéid. 
cede me and conduye me to grace dieu. 


Conduict(e, obs. f. Connuor, Connurt.- 

“t Gonduiresse. Ods.. Also -duyeresse, 
-dyeresse. (a. OF. conduivesse, -duyresse (from 
comduitrésse ov *conduiseresse.)| =CoNDUCTHESS, ~ 


rs MSS. 1. 393 At the conducte in Cornehill 


CONDUIT. 


€1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhkode u. civ. (1869) 113, 1 am 
ladi and condyeresse [v.7. conduiresse], cheuentayn and 


constablesse of alle stoures, Jdid. tv. xxix. 192 Con- 
duyeresse, | . . 
Conduit (kendit, kgndit), sd. Forms: 4 


condut, oundid, -it, kundute, -dit(e, (f/ 
condwys, condise), 4-5 condyt, condethe, 4-6 
condit, -dite, -dyte, cundite, -dyt(e, 5 coundite, 
-duyte, oundyth(e, 5-6 conduyt(e, condet(te, 
5-7 conduict, 6 condute, condyd, cunditt, 
cunduite, coundight, -dyte, 6-7 conduite, 8 
cunduit, 6- conduit. [A particular application 
of the word Connucr (OF. conduit, med.L. con- 
ductus in same sense), formerly having all the three 
type-forms conduct, condit (cundit), conduct; but, 
while in the other senses the Latin form conduct 
has prevailed, in this the French form conduit is 
retained, and the pronunciation descends from the 
MY. form condit or cundit) 

1. An artificial channel or pipe for the convey- 
ance of water or other liquids; an aqueduct, a 
canal, (In Sc. in the form cezdie commonly ap- 
plied to a covered drain, not a tile drain.) 

a 3340 Azend. ox Pise uif wytes byep ase uif condwys. 
31382 Wreutr Zcclus. xxiv. qx As water kundute [1388 cun- 
dit), 6 3385 Cuaucer Z.G. IV, 852 Tisbe, As water, whanne 
the conduyte broken ys. 1570 B. Gooce Pup. Kingd. u. 
2xb, The Conduites runne, within continually. ~ 1621 
Corvat Crudities 27 Conduits of lead, wherein the water 
shal be conueighed. 1704 Appison /¢aly (1733) 215 Con- 
duits Pipes and Canals that were made to distribute the 
Waters, 1812 Act 52 Geo. I/1, c. 141 § 43 in O2f. § 
Camb. Enacton, 125 A certain Conduit called Hobsen's 
Conduit. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. 1V, c. 46 § 116 The pipes or 
other conduits .. used for the conveyance of gas. 1864 A. 
MeKay Ast. Kilinarnoch (ed. 3) 274 Roads having side- 
drains and cross conduits. 1883 Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 6) 25 Open conduits are liable to be contaminated by 
surface washings. 

B. 1382 Weir 2 Sane. ii, 24 Thei camen to the hil of 
the water kundit. 1382 — x Kings xviii. 32 He bechdide 
vp an auter .. and he made a water cundid. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 221 A greet condyt (agueductum). ¢ 1400 
Maunpev, v. (1839) 47 Pere is no water to drynke, but 3if it 
come be condyt from Nyle (Roxb, vii. 24 in cundites fra 
the sve: € 1400 Kom. Rose 1414 Stremis smale, that by 
devise Myrthe had done come through condise, 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 181 Floode Danubius flowethe.. in 
condettes vnder theerthe. ¢xq4g0 Nominade in Wr.-Wiilcker 
733/40 Hic yer a cundyth undyr the erthe, rgqx 

et 33 Hen. VII, c. 35 (heading) An acte concerning the 
condites at Gloucester. 1587 Bristol Wills (1886) 249 To 
the yerely Repayringe of the Cundyte of the said parishe. 

+2492 WriorHestey Chon. (1875) 1. 2 A conduict begun 
at Christ Churche. x607 Norpen Surveyors Dial, 8s, 
I see the Conducts are made of earthen pipes, which 1 
like farre better then them of Leade. 1642 Purkins Pro/t 
Bh. i. 49 A Pipe in the land to convey the water to my 
manour in a Conduct, ; Leo: 

+2, A structure from which water is distributed 
or made to issue; a fountain. Ods. or arch. 

a. ©1430 Lyoc. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 30a, Like a conduit 
gushed out the bloude. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxi. 
144 Oute of the conduyt of chepe ran wbyte wyn and rede. 
1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 426 They newe buylded in the 
same place a fayre Conduyt, which at this day is called the 
Conduyt in Cornehyll, x6rx Corvat Crudittes 334 In the 
middle of the Court there is an exceeding pleasant Con- 
duite that spowteth out water in three degrees one aboue 
another. 1774 Warton fist. Eng. Poetry II. xxvi. 154 
On the conduit without Ludgate, where the arms and 
angels had been refreshed, 3871 Rosserts Poems, Dante 
at Verona xxviii, The conduits round the garden sing. 

Jig. ax645 Heywoon Fort. % Land § Sea 1. i, See you 
not these purple conduits run, Know you these wounds? 

B. 2ax400 Morte Arth. 201 Clarett and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennene, With condethes fulle curious alle of clene 
siluyre. cxg400 Maunpev. xx. (1839) 217 Pei that ben of 
houshold, drynken at the condyt.  cxg30 Lp, Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 139 At the foure corners of this 
bedde there were foure condytes .. out of the whiche there 
yssued so sweet an odour and so delectable. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 27 At the condydin Graschestret, the 
condet in Cornelle..at the lyttyll condyd..ronnynge wyne, 
rede claret and wythe. 

. 1533 Anne Boleyn’s Coronation in Furniv. Ballads 
Was &X- 
hibited a ed of the three Graces. 138 Lezanp 
ftin, IL. 70 There is a Conduct in the Market Place. 

+b. ? A laver or large basin. Obs, 

rg00 Will of ¥. Ward (Somerset Ho.), My grete lavatory 
of laton called a Condyte. rs92R. D. tr, Hy pnerotomachia 
6 Great lauers, condites, and other infinite fragments of 
notable woorkmanship, 

3. évansf. Any natural channel, canal, or assage § 
ta. in the animal body (ods.); b. (19th c.) in 
geological or geographical formations; =CANAL 2,, 
CuANnNEL 6. Ss . a 

a. 1340 Ayenb, 202 Zuo bet o stream of tyeares yerne, 
& conant of be eyen. 2483 Caxton De es Tour Liijb, 

Vyn taken ouer mesure..stoppeth the conduytes of the 
nose. x86r Hontysusx How. Apfoth, 38a, For thys 
drincke mollifieth it [the bladder] openeth the condute. 
x578 Lyre Dodoens tv. \xxx, 544 It doth also stoppe the 
pores and conduites of the skinne, x607 WaLKINGTON O#¢. 
Glass vitt. (1664) 100 The Conduits of the Spirits, and the 
Arteries and Veins. 1774 Goins. Nat. Fist. (1862) I. 1. i. 
269 The conduit that goes to the third stomach. _ 2830 R. 
Knox Béclard's Anat. 88 The secretion of the fat’.. is not 
performed in glands o¢ in particular conduits. 1839 Mur- 
curson Silur, Syst, 1, ix. 126 A subterranean conduit or 
eruptive channel by which the volcanic matter was pro- 
traded to the surface. 1862 Dawa Jan. ‘Geol. 693. ° °° 


CONDUIT: 


8. - 1533 DouGtas Zxels xu. ix. x7 The: stif swerd .. 
Persit his cost and breistis cundyt in hy. xg87 MASCALL 
Gout. Cattle, Sheep (1627). 249 In the condite of the teat. 

+y- 1536 Bectenpen Croz. Scot. (1821) I. p. xlv, (The Sea-] 
hurcheon .. havand bot ane conduct to purge thair wambe 
and ressave thair meit. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xxxvii. 56 
The juyce..dpencth the conductes of the nose, "3649 
Lovetace Poems 56 The sacred conduicts of her Wombe. 

4. fig- The channel or medium by which any- 
thing (e.g. knowledge, influence, wealth, etc.) is 
conveyed ; =CANAL 7, CHANNEL 8. 

a. 1540 CoverDate Fruity. Lesson i, Here are opened the 
conduits and well-pipes of life, the way of our health, 
a1600 Hooker ced, Pol. vi. iv. § 15 Conduits of irremedi- 
able death to impenitent receivers, 1690 Locke Aum. 
Und. ui. xi. (1695) 290 Language being the great Conduit, 
whereby Men convey..Knowledge, from one to another. 
1937 WaTertanp Eucharist 290 Sacraments are .. his ap- 
pointed Means or Conduits, in and by which He confers 
his Graces. 1818 Hattam dfid. Ages (1841) I. iii. 303 
These republics .. became the condutts through which the 
produce of the East flowed in. 1878 Montey ¥. De Maistre 
Crit. Misc. 99 Reaching people through those usual conduits 
of press and pulpits. 

» x65r Jer. Tavior Clerus Dont. 53 The spirit..run- 
ning still in the first channels by ordinary conducts. 1670 
Moral State Eng. 18 The addresses of the people to their 
Sovereign. . being convey’d through him as a conduct. 

5. Arch. +a, gen. A passage (obs.). b. spec. see 
quot. 1875. 

1624 Wotton Archit, in Relig. Wotton (1672) 33 Doors, 
Windows, Stair-cases, Chimnies, or other Conducts. 1703 
T. N. City & C. Purch 7. 1875 Gwut Archit, Gloss., 
Conduit (Fr.), a long narrow walled passage underground, 
for secret communication between different apartments. 

+6. The leading (of water) by a channel. Ods. 

1555 Fardle Factons Pref, 10 Thei deriued into cities .. 
the pure freshe waters. .by conduicte of pipes and troughes. 

7. Afus. A short connecting passage, a codetta, 

1872 H. C. Banister Afusic § 404 By a short passage— 
Conduit ..it (the Motivo) is again returned to, to Ouse. 
Ley in Grove Died, AYus. I. 568/r. (See Coruna) 

8. Comd., as conduit-cock, -like, -water, adj, or 
adv.; conduit-head, a reservoir; = CONDUIT 2. 
also jig.; +conduit-water, spring water; con- 
duit-wise adv, Also Conpurr-PIPr. 

1600 Heywoop 1st Pt. Edw. IV, Wks. 1874 I. 10 We'le 
take the tankards from the *conduit-cocks To fill with 
ipocras. xg09 Hawes Past. Pleas. ww. iii, A fountayne .. 
A noble sprynge, a ryall “conduyte hede. 1607 DexKker 
Wh, Babylon Wks. 1873 U1, 244 Conduit-heads of treason. 
1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 141 Those saphir-coloured 
brookes Which *conduit-like with curious crookes, Sweet 
Ilands make. 1845 RayNotp Byrth Mankynde (1364) 68 
Holyoke sodden in *cunduite water. 1594 Prat Yewell-ho. 
u. 28 A glasse of conduit water. 1611 Coryat Crudilies 
g A little chappell made *conduitwise. 

Conduit, v. Obs. rare. [f. Conpurr sb.] 
trans. & To pour forth like a conduit or fountain ; 
b, to transmit or convey as through a conduit. 

1591 Troubl. Raigne K. John w. (1610) 73 My eies should 
conduit forth a sea of teares. 1627-77 Fettuam_ Resolves 
1, ix. 13 His corruption .. is still Conduited to his undone 
rena. . . 

Conduit, -uite, earlier form of Conpucr; bad 
spelling of Conpite, Ods., pickled. 

Conduiter, obs. f. Conpuctor. 

Conduit-pipe. Also 5-6 condite-, cundite-, 
§-7 conduct-pipe. [f. Conpurr sé. + Prre.] 

1. A pipe for the conveyance of water or other 
liquid ; a conduit of tubular form. 

¢1430 Lyoa. in Turner Dom. Archit. LIL. 39 By archis 
stronge, his cours for to reflecte Thorugh condyte pypis 
large & wyde. 158r Marpecie Bk. of Notes 107 The water 
was brought tothis place by conduct pipes. 1599 SinJ. Davies 
in Farr, 5. P. Edis. (1845) I. 88 Water in conduit-pipes can 
rise no_higher Than the well-head, 1726 Desacuuiers in 
Phil, Trans. XXXIV. 79 To let out the Air from the 
Conduct Pipes, which obstructs the Running of the Water, 
28za-6 Prayrarr Vat, Phil, (2819) 1, 199 Of conduit pipes 
andopencanals. 1847 L. Hunt Zar Honey ix. 120 Grounds 
whose veins were conduit-pipes to many a crystal spring. 

a. fig. A channel or medium of conveyance. 

‘2g83 J. Bett Haddon's Ans. Osor, 48x The old foun- 
taines, and conduyt pypes of the Gospell of grace stoppt up 
by the popish Philistines. «2628 Preston Serw. bef. His 
Majesty (1630) 25 The instruments and conduit-pipes of so 
great blessings. 875 Poste Gaius 1. (ed. 2) 67 In respect 
of debts which he incurred, the son did not act as conduit- 
pipe, but was liable in his own person. 


onduke, obs. Sc. f. Conpvuer sd. 


+Conduricate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
OF L. couduleave (in Vulgate) to sweeten, f. cor- + 
duledts sweet.] traits. To sweeten. ( ic.) 

x569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 6b, Such helpes to 


alleuinte and condulcate the asperitie and unpleasauntenes 
of their deérepite age. : c 

So + Condwicate Aa. Ap/e., sweetened. 

-3869 Newton Cicero's Old Age 48b, Al which faultes ..- 
through good maners and discipline are condulcate, quale- 
fied and made swete., 


+ Condwnghill, v. Obs. nonce-wd. trans. To 
make like a dunghill. . ae 

16s0 B, Discolliminium 46 These dreery, direfull dayes 
condunghill’d and uglified me into a darke dense lumpe. 

Condw'plicant, a. Bot. [ad. L. condupli- 
caut-ent, pr. pple. of conduplicdre: see next.] 
‘ Donbling up ; as when the leaflets of a compound 
leaf rise up and apply-themselves to cach other’s 
faces’. (Zreas. Bot. 1866.) 


794. 


-Conduplicate (kfndizpliket), 2.” Bot.- [ad. 
L. conduplicat-us, pa. pple. of conduplicére; f£. con: 
together + duplicére to double] Mod. Dicts. also, 
have Gondu'piicated. : 

- Doubled or folded together: said of leaves when 
they are folded down lengthwise along the middle. 
+1997 S. Ronson Brit..Flora 16. ‘1845 Linpiey Sch. Bot. 
ve ace) 62° Vernation conduplicate. 186x S. THomson 
Wild Fl. 1. 35 Leaves doubled side by side, couduplicate. 
.+ Condu‘plicate, v Obs—° [£ ppl. stem of 
L. conduplicdre: see prec] 

2623 CockKERAM, Conduplicate, to double. 

Conduplication (kgndizeplikerfon). [ad. L. 
conduplicatién-em, n. of action from conduplicare: 
see above.] A doubling ; a repetition. 

[x589 Putrennam L£xg. Poesie i. xix. (Arb.) 209 That 
which the Greekes call Seprake, the Latines cowfplexto, 
or condufplicatia) 1619 Donne Seri. cxlvi. V. 6r9 As God 
expresses the bitterness of death in an Ingemination (sorte 
morietur) in a Conduplication of deaths —he shall dic and 
die twice over. 1644 Butwer Chiron. 59 When the voyce 
is reiterate by conduplication. 1864 J. Brown Zeé. in W. 
Knight Princ. Shairp (1888) 233 If the public were a vast 
conduplication of me there could be no fear. 

+ Conduplicive, a, Obs. rare—'.  [improp. 
{. L, conduplicare: peth. conduplicative was meant.] 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health ozb, The eyght water is 
named the conduplicive or doubled, 

Condurango: see CUNDURANGO. 


+Condu‘rdon,. Obs.~° [L. condurdum] A 

plant: according to Lewis and Short, Sagonaria 
Vaccaria of Linnzeus. 

x623 CockeRam 1, Conudurdon, an hearbe which in 
August beareth a flower which cures the Kings euill. 

Condurrite (kpndorait). Avin. [f. Condurrow 
+-1TE.) A soft black arsenical ore of copper, 
found in the Condurrow mine, Cornwall. 

1827 W. Puinuirs in PAil. Mag. Ser. u. II. 287 The 
black mineral I propose to distinguish by the name of Con- 
durrite, 1854 J. A. Putciins Man. Aletallurgy (ed. 2) 33 
Condurrite is an arseniosulphide of copper of a eresciek 
black or blue colour. 

+Condut, Obs. Also 3 cundut, 4 coundute. 
[a. OF. condut, conduit, nom. conduits :—med.L. 
conductus a, sort of motet, sung while the priest 
was proceeding to the altar: see Godefroy. It is 
etymologically the same word as F. conduit, Con- 
puct.] A kind of song or carol. 

ai2zg0 Owl & Night, 483 And hure and hure to Cristes 
masse, Wane riche and poore, more and lasse, Singeth 
condut nizt and dai. ¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1655 Mony 
abel songez, As coundutes of t-masse, & carokes newe, 
[1880 Grove's Dict. Afus. 1. 372/x The Conductus, a species 
poem ien Sone, in belt t ag subject ie the Hogs was 
original, and suggested other parts, after the manner 
of the Guida of a Canon. iene 

Condut(e, -duycte, -yt(te, -wy, -wyte, 
obs, ff. Cospurr, Coxnuor, 

Conduye: see Connuzv, Obs. 

Conduyter, -tour, obs. ff. Conpucror. 

Condy-, obs. spelling of Conpr-. 

Condyd, -dyt(e, -dyth(e, obs. ff, Conpur, 
Conpbuot ; erron. var. of CONED. 

Condyeresse, var. of ConDuIrnEessE, Ods. 

Condygne, -dynge, obs. ff. Conpien a. 

Condyl: see ConDYiE. 

Condylar (kgndilis)a. Anat. [f. L. condyl-us 
knuckle +-aR.J Pertaining to a condyle. 

as Qua Anat. (ed. 8) I, rro These are the condylar 
surfaces [of the Tibia]. 1878 Bet Cependaucr’s Comp, 
Anat, 454 The condylar portion of the cartilage. 

Condyle (kp'ndil). Avxat. Also condyl. [prob. 
a. F, condyle (in Paré 16th c.), ad. L. condyl-us, 
a. Gr. xévbvaos a knuckle. (The superfluous final 
é appears to be from French.)] 
tL °A blow given with the clenched fist. Ods. 
2644 Butwer Chirol, 180 The stroake inflicted with the 
Hand thus composed, hath from antiquity retained the 
name of Condyl. ; ‘ 

‘2, A rounded process at the end ofa bone serving 
to form an articulation with another bone; es. 
applied to the two protuberances of the occipital 
bone which articulate with the atlas (occépital con- 
dyles). . 

nan Jonnson Parey's Chirurg. Wks. 237 The roote of 
the inner condyle of the thigh. 1768 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 36 The Neck of the Condylé of the Jaw-bone. 
x802 Patey Nat, Theol. 127 Between the condyls. 1834 
Sin C, Bett Hand 85 The radius .. has a depression with 
a polished surface for revolving on the condyle of the’ 
humerus. 1872 Huxtey Physiol, vii. 170 The two convex 
occipital condyles of the skull, ‘ bon . 

3. Applied to the-rounded ends of the tibia, and 
similar parts in the jointed members of arthropoda. 

Condyloid (kgndiloid),; 2 [ads Gr. *xov- 
budoetd-ns (xovbvdwdys in Hippocr.) knuckle-like. 
Cf. ¥. condploide.} Resembling or formed like a 
condyle ; pertaining to a condyle. : 

Condyloid foramina: the foramina of the occipital bone. 
Condyloid process: ‘the articulating process of the lower 
jaw, consisting of the condyle and its neck ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
wit Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 165 The Condyloid Processes of 
the Occiput. 1836 Toop Cyed. Anat. I: 732/2 The anterior 
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condyloid foramen, 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth (1855) 64 
‘The imer condyloid cavity of the tibia. «_ .- : 

f Condyloma (kendilami). In 7 -ome, 8 
-om. Pl.-omate.. Pathol. [a. L. coudyloma, a, 
Gr. xovdvAmpa callous knob or-lump, f. #évduAos : 
see CONDYLE. (FY. condylome, occ. in earlier Eng. 
use.)]_ A conical or discoidal prominence of the 
skin, due to ‘overgrowth of the papille of the 
affected part, and of the epidermis covering.them ; 
occurring near the external openings of the mucous 
passages, in the larynx, and occasionally elsewhere. 

-Condylomata called. also ‘ syphilitic warts’ and ‘ mucous 
patches’ are known as ‘ secondary symptoms’ of syphilis. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Condilome, a swelling or excrese 
cent fiesh in or about the fundament. 1684 tr. Bovet's 
Merc. Compit, 1.16 Condylomata, so called from their like- 
ness to the Knuckles of a Man's fingers. 1708 Morreux 
Rabelais (1737) V. ar8 Wens or Condyloms, 2783 F. 
Micuaruis in Jfed, Comunun. 1. 326 The ulcers and condyla- 
mata in the faces. 1872 Coen Dis. Throat 114 These 
hypertrophied tonsils are sometimes the seat of condylo- 
mata. 1878 T, Bryant Pract, Surg, I. 82 When about the 
orifice of a mucous peree® asa condyloma. 

Condylomatous (kendilg-mateas\, a. ff L. 
stem of prec, + -0U8.] Of the nature of acondyloma. 

1859 Topp Cyel. Anat. V. 7134/2 Profuse condylomatous 
growths. 1878 T. Brvant Pract. Surg. 1. 523. 

Condylope (ke'ndiloup). Zool. [a. F. condylope 
(Latreille}, ad. mod.L. condylopus.] =next. 

3835 Kinsy Had, & Just. Anim. IL xiv. 17 This great! 
group named by him [Latreille]..Condylopes, 84x J. 
Duncan Afoths 32 The articulated animals are here desig- 
nated by the common name of Condylopes. 

Condylopod (kendi'léppd). Zool. [f. mod.L. 
condylopod-a, pi. of condylopus (= Gr. rovbvadrous, 
-6xoéa _knob-footed).] A member of the. class 
Condylopoda, on earlier name for the ARTHROPODA. 
Also as adj. = Condylo'podous a. < 

1855 Owen Jnvertebr. An. (ed. 2) Gloss., Condylopods, the 
articulate animals with jointed legs, as insects, crabs, and 


spiders. i 

iCondylura (kgndiltiora). Zool, [mod.L. 
(Illiger), f£. Gr. wévévdos (see CONDYLE) + obpd tail, 
a name given from the knotty appearance of the 
tail in dried specimens.] Generic name of the 
Star-nosed Mole of North America. 

[x829 Sir J, Ricuarpson Fauna Boreali-Amer. 1, 284.) 
1837 Penny Cyel. VI. 443/1 Condylura, Miger’s name for a 
genus of insectivorous mammifers. 1860 W. S. Dattas 
Anim. Kinga, 762 In the genes, Condylura .. the nose is 
surrounded by a number of small moveable cartilaginous 
filaments, which radiate somewhat in the form of a star, and 
are doubtless employed as organs of touch. ° 

Condylure. vare. Anglicized form of prec. 

Condyssend, obs. f. ConpEScEND. . 

Condyt(e, -dyth, obs. ff, Conpvor, Conpuit, 

Cone (kom), sd.1 Also § coone, 6-7 con, 7 
coane. [a. I. céze or ad. L. cdn-ts cone, conical 
apex, a. Gr. «ayv-os pine-cone, geometrical cone, 
conical apex, spinning-top, etc.] 

I. The geometrical figure. 

1. A solid figure or body, of which the base is a 
circle, and the summit a point, and every point in 
the intervening surface is in a straight Jine between 
the vertex and the circumference of the base. 

Called a right circular cone when the vertex is on the 
perpendicular to the centre of the base; an od/igte cone, 
when it lies without it. : 

2370 Biruncsiey L£uclid xt. xvi, 317 A cone is a solide or 
bodely figure which is made, when one of the sides of a 
rectangle triangle... which contayne the right angle, abiding 
fixed, the triangle is moucd about. | 2646 Sin ‘T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. Vix. 247 His face was radiant, and dispersing 
deames Stke many hornes and cones about his head. | 168z 
Couvie Whigs Supplic. (1751) 19 The shape and fashion of 
his head, Was like a con, or p' id. x73: Cowrer Zadle- 
T. $3 Such reasoning falls like an inverted cone Wanting. 
its proper base to stand upon. 1827 Hutton Course Afath. 
I. 358 Any cone is the third hrs of a cylinder, or of 2 
prism, of equal base and altitude..- °.-) : 

b. In'mod. Geom.,a solid generated by a straight 
line which always passes through a fixed point 
called the vertex, and describes any fixed curve / 

not necessarily a circle). 

3865 W.S, Apis Solid Geom. § 34. 3877 B. Witttamson 
Integr. Cale, 295 The equation .. represents a cone such 
that the moment of inertia is the same for each of its edges. 
Such a cone is called an eguimomental cone of the body. 

ec. A conical mass of any substance. = 

3597 Dee Relat. Spirits 1. (1659) 355 The next’stream .. 
moveth from the 4 sides ward, and make 4 Triangles, or 
rather Concs, of water. 1674 Perry Disc. Dupl. Proportion 


. 113 Bullets commonly beat out 2 Cone of Wall, whose 


Vertex is in the Bullets Entry. 1727 Swirt Gulliver m1. ii. . 
286 The servants cut our bread into cones, cylinders, etc. 

28:3 ‘Corerince Remorse v, The life within one, It sinks 

and wayers like this cone of flame, 1874 Dawkins Cave 

Hunt. ii, 64 The shaft stands on scone of dripstone. 

. Jig: x64x Mitton Ch, Govt., vi, x28 Their hierarchies , 
acuminat: ng still higher and higher in a cone of Prelaty. 

2. Optics. a. Cone of vays: a pencil of rays of 
light diverging from an illuminating point and fall- 
ing upon a surface. [=F. edue de lamiére.) ~* - 

1706 in Putturs, «183: Brewster Offics ii. 17 The mirror 
receives only..a cone-of rays ..whose base is the circular 
mirror, 2833 -N.Arnotr Physics II. (ed. 5) 200 The ‘innu- 
merable rays of light, issuing from any point at ¢, towards 
any surface in the situation a4, are said to form a’cone or 
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ncil, of diverging light. 2873 Fortnum Afajolica iii. 27 
The sun pouring down a cone of yellow rays. | : 

b. Cone of shade (in Ast.): the conical shadow 
“projected into space by a planet on the side turned 
from the sun. [cf L. cord amebree (Lucr.)]. 

[x667 Miron P. Z. iv. 776 Now had night measur’d with 
her shaddowie Cone Half way up Hill this vast Sublunar 
Vault. 1762 Fatconer SAzpwr. . 141 Night's shadowy cone 
reluctant melts away.] 1854 Tom.in3on Avago's Astron. 147 
The moon's cone of shade. 1879 Lociver Elem. Astron. x0r 
The shape of the shadow [of the moon] is in fact, that of 
a cone—hence the torm ‘cone of shadow.’ 


II. Applied to various cone-shaped objects. 
Sense 3 is the original in Greek, whence thé geometrical 
sense was taken; it is, in its Eng. history, quite independ- 
ent of sense x, and perh. the source of 4; the later senses 

of this group are popular or technical applications of 1. 
8. The more or less conical fruit of pines and firs ; 
a dry scaly multiple fruit, formed by hard per- 
sistent imbricated scales covering naked seeds; a 


strobile. 
_ 1962 Turner Herbal u. 87 a, Tervs .. hathe a lesse con or 
nut or appell [than wevxn]. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. 1xxxvii. 
70 The fruite of the- Pine is called _in Greke x@vos: in 
Eatine, Conus, and Nux Pinea: in Englishe, a_Cone, or 
Pine Apple. 1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot. 1532 It [cedar] 
beareth cones that grow upright, like as the Firre doth. 
1664 Evetyn Sylva xxi, The Kernels, and Nuts, which may 
be gotten out of their Cones and Clogs. 1774 Gotnsm. Wat. 
Hist. (1776) V. 200 The larger feeds upon the cones of the 
Pine-tree, 2z82r Suetuey Adonads xxxiii, A light spear 
topped with a cypress cone. 1863 C. A. ors Home Waiks 
63 ‘The season when the cones of the Scotch fir split and 
discharge their seed. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 
453 In order not to introduce confusion into the definition 
of a flower, the whole of what is found on the axis, in 
eee words, the whole cone, must be considered a single 
lower. 


4. A cocoon. ? Oés. 

2774 Gotosm. Nat. Hest. (1776) VIL. st The cone on 
which it (the silkworm] spins, is formed for covering it .. in 
the aurelia state. 18x3 Binciey Avis. Bigg. (ed. 4) I. 44 
Some of them spin webs or cones, in which they enclose 
themselves, 1873 Browninc Red Cott, N2.-Cap 280 Though 
she have. .spun a cradle-cone through which she pricks Her 
passage, and proves peacock-butterfiy, 

5. Conchol. A marine shell of the genus Cozs, 
or family Condde, of Gastropods; also called 


cone-shell. [¥. céne.J 

x7yo Lister Conchol. (ed, Huddesford) Index 3x Cone 
Shell. x Black Tiger Cone..7 The Girdle or Bastard Cone 
Shell. 1834 Woopwarp Mollusca ut, (1856) 353 Since the 
period of the English chalk-formation, there have been 
iving .. Cones and Olives in the London Basin. 860 L. 
Reeve Elem. Conchol. 1, 7 The inner spiral partitions of a 
Cone in an early stage of growth, are thick and solid. 

.§. A cone-shaped building enclosing a glass- 
furnace, tile-kiln, or the like. 1b. a conical archi- 
tectural structure, 

-279% Gentl, Mag, UXI. un. 1054 A newly-finished glass- 
house .. the cone being 120 feet in height, suddenly fell. 
1873 Rossertt Burden of Nineveh, Since those thy temples, 
court and cone, Rose far in desert history. 1873 Ure Dict, 
Arts Il, 655 The crown-glass furnace. .is an oblong square, 
built in the centre of a brick cone. 


7. A-cone-shaped mountain-top or peak; esp. 
a volcanic peak, formed by the accumulation of 


ejected material round the crater. 

Applied as a proper name to peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; e. g. Clayton Cone (Colorado), Lone Cone (Idaho). 

1830 Lye. Princ. Geol. I. 327 The..cones of single erup- 
tion near Clermont in Auvergne. 1852 Conypzare & H. 
St, Paud (1862) II. xxiii. 370 They would see on the left the 

. volcanic cone and smoke of Stromboli. 1860 TynpaLu 
Glac. 1, ii, at At a distance, was the grand cone of the 
Weisshorn. , : 4 
; 8. Meck, Applied to various cone-shaped parts 
of apparatus, . 5 
* g. A cone-shaped drum, used for communicating different 
speeds to a lathe, etc. b. In Spinning, one of the taper 
drums in the head-stock of a mule, called the backing-off 
and drawiig-up cones, respectively. ¢. The vent-plug 
which is screwed into the barrel of a fire-arm. 

1832 G. R. Porter. Porcelain § Gl. 49 When the strap 
takes its position on the largest part of [the driving cone], it 
will apply to the smallest part of the driven cone, and the 
speed of the lathe will be at its maximum. The position of 
the strap upon the cone is regulated at pleasure by a winch, 
1835 Ure Philos, Manuf. 101 When the wool has arrived 
by a spiral circulation near’ the base of the cone, it is 
deposited upon an endless apron. 1873 — Dict. Arts III, 
607 s.v. Pottery, The apex’of the one cone corresponds to 
the base of the other, which allows the strap to retain the 
same degree of tension, while it is made to traverse horizon: 
tally, in order to vary the speed of the lathe at pleasure, 

9. Adetcorol. A cone-shaped vessel, hoisted as a 
foul-weather-signal. © . 

1875 Cham. Fral, cxxxi. 8' A cone hoisted with the 
point upwards denotes an approaching. wind veering round 
from the north-west by north'to the south-east. 2882 Daily 
Nets 30 Dee. 3/6 (The weather) The south cone is still up 
in the west, south, and east, and thé north cone was hoisted 
in the north this afterncon. : 


10. Phys. One of the minute cone-shaped bodies 
which form,-with the ‘rods’, the-bacillary layer of 
the retina. : ares : 


- 1867 J. Marsnatu Pfys. I.-540 The external layer .. con: 
sists of a stratum of evenly-disposed, transparent, colourless, 
yods, .intermixed with other larger, bodies, named ‘cones, 
x i acm, Mag. 131/1 That the layer of rods and cones 
is'the part of the eye in which waves of ether are converted 
Into sensations of light and colour has Jong-been known. 
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TL. Short for Coxz-wH Ear. . ee 

1826 W. Copserr Rural Rides (1885) IL. 191 It is the 
white cone that Mr, Budd sows. | 

II. A conical apex or point. 

12. The conical top of a helmet or other head- 
piece. ‘[So. Gr. x@vos, L. conus.) 

1603 B, Jonson Fas. I's Entert. Wks, (ed. Reldg.) 532/1 
A hat of delicate wool, whose top ended in a cone, and was 
thence called afex, according to that of Lucan. 1623 
Bincnam Xexophon 88 Leather head-peeces. .in the middest 
whereof ariseth a Cone resembling the forme of a Tyara. 
1738 Grover Leonidas m. 304 A pointed casque O’er each 
grim visage rear'd its iron cone. 1870 Bryant Homer I. 1v. 
128 He smote him on the helmet’s cone. 

+13, The apex of the heart. Ods. 

26x53 CrooKe Body of Man 363 Through the outward sur- 
face of the heart euen to the Cone or point thereof, 1684 
Boye Porousn, Anint. § Solid Bod. v. 48 The motions of 
the Cone, as they call it, or Afwero of the Heart. argrx 
Ken Aymmnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IEE. 9t Down to the 
Cone of the Youth’s open Heart. 

+14. ¢vazsf. An apex or vertex, as of a cone or 
pyramid ; a point at which lines converge. Ods. 

3161x Cotcr., Augie, an angle, cone, or corner. 1635 
Austin AZedit. 57 It is the Top of this Triangle, the very 
Cone of this Pyramis. «164 Srenman Anc. Govt, Eng. 
(R.), As .. each side of an arch descendeth alike from the 
Coane or top point. xzix F. Fuurer Jed, Gym. 12 The 
Blood-Vessels. .all terminate in a Cone. os 

+b. Aer. Each of the angular divisions of a 
shield formed by a number of lines (¢. g. 12) radiat- 
ing from the centre; the central point in which 
these meet; any point (e. 9. at the centre of the 
base, where similar angular divisions meet). Ods. 
(App. the earliest use in English.) 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. E ivb, The lawist corner or the 
coone of tharmys that is to say the lawyst poynt of the 
shelde .. In all armys contrari conyt all the conys.. mete 
to gedyr conally in the middis of the shelde. Zé/d. Eva, 
All the colouris of theys armys meete to gedir at oon coone, 
that is to say at the myddyst poyntt of the shelde. /d7a. 
Evb, Now folowyth of certan armys in the wich iij. pilis 
mete to gedyr in oon coone. 

IV. 15. attrib. and Comb., as cone-bearing, 
-billed, -like, -shaped adjs.; cone-bit, a conical 
boring-bit ; cone-compasses, a pair of compasses 
with a cone or bullet on one leg, to set in a hole ; 
cone-flower, a name for the genus Rudbechia ; 
purple cone-flower, the genus Achinacea; cone- 
gamba, an organ-stop with conical pipes ; cone- 
gear, a method of transmitting motion, by means 
of two cones rolling or Spee cone-granule, a 
corpuscle connected with a cone of the retina; 
cone-head, a garden name for Strobzlanthes ; 
cone-in-cone, a peculiar geological structure, pre- 
senting the appearance of a number of cones one 
packed inside another ; cone-joint, a strong pipe- 
joint, tapering from the centre to the two ends each 
of which is inserted into the end of one of the pipes ; 
cone-nose, a name for the hemipterous Insect 
genus Conorhinus; +cone-nut=ConE 3; hence 
+ cone-nut-bearing adj.; cone-plate (see quot.) ; 
cone-pulley, a pulley shaped like a truncated 
cone, or one consisting of sheaves of different 
diameters, for imparting different speeds to a lathe, 
etc. ; cone-seat, a piece of iron forming a seat for 
the ‘cone’ in fire-arms ; cone-shell = ConE 5; 
cone tree, a coniferons tree, a conifer; cone- 
valve, a hollow valve with a conical face ; cone- 
wheel, a wheel shaped like a truncated cone, for 
transmitting a variable or adjustable motion to 
another wheel. Also Conr-wnHxat, CONES, 

x8gq W. S. Coreman Woodlands 37 There are several 
other *cone-bearing trees, 1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
TX. 549 The cone-bearing Araucaria. 1857 Gray Bod. 
North.'U. S. 214 Echinacea, *Purple Cone-flower. 1879 
C. Pickerinc Chron, Hist. Plants 941 Rudbeckia laciniata 
of North-east America, A *cone flower. 1882 C, A. Ep- 
warps Orgars 133 Messrs. Hill and Son have a stop.. 
named the ‘*Cone Gamba’, which they sequently use in 
their organs. 1665 J. Wen Stone-Heng (1725) 206 A*Cone- 
like Heap of Pibble Stones, 1562 Turner Herbal u. 28a, 
The bunghes [of the larch] are lesse then any other kynde 
*conenutberyng trehath. 1850 Weate Dict. Terms, *Cone- 
dilate, a strong plate of cast iron fixed vertically to the bed 
of a lathe, with a conical hole in it, to form a support for the 
end of a shaft which it is required to bore. 185: Mayne 
Rew Scalf Hunt. i, Here a *cone-shaped peak-soars up, 
1866 Gro. Eutor F. Holt. 2 Its.. ener i Paha 
arbour. 1657 W. Cotes Adamt in Eden v, Of all the *cone 
trees this only {larch) is found without leaves in the winter, 

+ Cone, 53.2 Obs. .Also,6 coane. [see ConzE 
v.27] A fissure, cleft, chink. 

-_ 1884 [see Coang]. 1639 T. De Gray Corsi. Hovsent. 352 
This also is very soveraigne for Cones, Cracks,.and Chops 
in the heeles of the horse, 

Cone (kden), v1 [f. the sb.] 


“1. tvans. To shape‘like a cone or segment of .a | 


cone. See.ConED Afi. a, 2. 

2. intr. To bear cones, as a fir-tree. : 
Pcl Scottish Leader 9 Nov. 7 The spruce firs Had coned 
freely. . - rae : 
: + Gone, v2 Obs. or dial. [Goes with Conn 50.2: 
both being derivs., of some kind, of OE. eénazz, edzt, 
cinen-to crack, burst open: see CHINE, CHAIN.] 


CONFABLE, 


a, intr. To gape or split open, to crack or chink. 
b. trans. To fissure. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xn. vii. 183 With charmes 
she makes the earth to cone [L. hace caniu jindityue 
solunt}. 1621 G. Sannys Ovid's Met. 1. (1626) 26 Invading 
fire the upper Earth assayl’d; All chap't and con’d; her 
pregnant iuyce exhal’d. 1735 Peace Henticisms(E. D. S.), 
Cone, to crack or split with the sun, as timber does. 1887 
in Kentish Gloss. : 

[Cone and Key, misreading of Cove and Key: 
see Covz.] 

Goned (kound), 227. a. [f. Conz v.1 and 5b.1] 

+1. Her. ? Having an apex or point; pointed. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Livb, He berith paly barri 
contrari conyt of asure & golde fur. L. contraconataj. Shid. 
Eva, And theys armys be calde contrari conyt for this 
cause, for all the colouris of theys armys meete to gedir at 
oon coone .. For euery body triangulit is moore of lengthe 
then of brede and naamly conyt. 1386 Perxe Sles. Gentrie 
212 Our old Heralds did cal it contrary condyd bicause 
that all the cullors of the armes do mect together at the 
middle point of the shield only which they called the Cone. 

2, Shaped like a cone or segment of a cone. 

31878 Tuurston Growth Steam Eng. 173 The coned ‘tread’ 
of the wheel [of cars]. . 

8, Furnished with or having cones. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1272/: Bicycle..non slipping tyres, 
ae coned pedals. Mod, Bicycle Price List, Plain or coned 

earing. 

Conees, obs. pl. of ConEy. 

Coneine, coneism: see CoNIINE, -1SM. 

Conelet (kéenlet). [f. Cone sd. + dim. suffix 
-LET.] A little or tiny cone. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 269 Corallum with the conelets 
crowded. 

+Conely, ed. Obs. In 5 conally, coonly, 
[?f. Cong sd.1 + -Ly.] Cone-wise ;_ apically ; 
(meeting) in one apical point. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans, Her. Livb, In all armys contrari 
conyt all the conys..mete to gedyr conally in the middis of 
the’shelde. /ééd. Evb, Armys in the wich the colowris 
mete to gedyr in the myddist poynt coonly, 

Conenchyma (kome'nkimai). Bot, [f. Gr. 
xdv-os cone + €yxupa an infusion.] The tissue of 
the hairs of plants consisting of conical cells. 

1866 in Zreas. Bot. 

ttConepatl (kérnipat’l). Also conepate. 
[Native Mexican name: lit. “little fox’; f. cone/d, 
in comp. cone- ‘child’, prefixed to names of animals 
= ‘young, little’ + epa/d fox. (Siméon.)] | An 
American skunk (genus Conepatus, J. I. Gray, 
1837). 

(x65: Hernannez Hist. Plant Anim, & Min. Mexico 332 
Alterum [genus] ysquiepatl etiam vocatum .. alterum vero 
conepatl seu vulpecula puerilis.) x774 Gonpsm. Nat. fist, 
(1862) I. 1v. iii. 421 Two varieties more of this animal (the 
skunk], which Mr. Buffon calls the conepate and the zorille, 
1812 SMeciie & Woop tr. Beavers Nat. ist. 1X. 212 The 
third Hernandez calls conepatl which name we shall preserve. 

Cones (kéinz). Name given by bakers to a fine 
white flour, used by them for ‘ dusting’ their loaves 
and troughs. 

1862 Lond. Rev. 16 Aug. r4t A species of flour called 
‘cones’, used for ‘dusting’ the dough. 1876 A. H. Has. 
SALL Food 323 Cones flour is rarely to be obtained genuine. 
1882 A. W. Biytx Foods 168 Many bakers use for the latter 
[the crumb] a flour technically called ‘cones’, which is 
strongly alumed, and prepared from a fine species of wheat 
grown in the south of Europe, mixed with rice. 

Cones, obs. pl. of Conky. 

Conessine (konesain). [f. Cosessé+-ine.] A 
bitter base from the bark of Wrightia antidysen- 
terica (Conesst cortex). Also called Wrightine. 

Conestable, obs. f. ConsTaBLeE. 

Cone-wheat. [f. Conz 5d.} A bearded variety 
of wheat (so called, according to Lowe (Pract. 
Agric. 324) from the conical form of the spike), 
Also cove simply, and comes. 

1677 Prot Ox/fordsh. as The long Cone Wheat, which 
yet is the best of any, to be sown in rank clay Land, 1787 
Winter Syst. Hush, 237 Sowed with cone or hardwheat, 1807 
Compl. Farmer (ed. 5) 1, Cone-wheat, a species of wheat, 
some of the ears of which have awns, and others nonc. 1884 
Upton-on-Severn Gloss., Cones, or Cone-wheat, Bearded 
wheat. 1887 Kerttish Gloss., Cone-wheat. 

Conex, variant of Connex, Ods. 

Coney, variant spelling of Cory, q. v. . 

Confab (kgnfee'b), sd. Colloquial shortening of 
ConFABULATION; a talk together; familiar talk. 

170x Dial. Marphorio § Pasquin 8 Vlt.. enter into a 
Confab with you. 2763 I. Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 
189 The whole confab I will tell you, word for word. 1789 
Woxcorr Sibj. for Painters Wks. 18x2 II, 158 In close 
Confab the gentleman isseen. 1836 Dickens Lefe, III.4 We 
must have a confab about this, 1888 J. Payn Myst, Mire 
bridge Il. iv, I saw Lady Joddrell in close confab with you. 

Confab, v. collog. Shortening of Conrasu- 


LATE. 
x7q4x Ricnarpson Pamela I, xxxiii, [He] said, I have been 
confabbing, that was his word, with Mrs, Jervis, about you, 


| -x778 Mab. D’Arotay Diary Nov., Mrs, Thrale and I were 


dressing, and as usual confabbing. 1795 Jéid. 18 June, You 


| _ and Mr, Erskine confabbing so lovingly. ‘ 


+ Confarble, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. confabuler 
or L. confabelari.], = CONFABULATE. 4. 
: 61480 Atirour Saluactount 3901 Thay wille be chaste, 
arid neure thé lesse of filthes filesshely confable. . ‘ 


CONFABULAR. 


‘ Confa-bulazx, 2. [ad. med.L. confabular-is 
conversant (with any one), f. the elements of coz- 
Jébula-ri: see ConFABULATE and -anlJ OF or 
‘pertaining to confabulation ; conversational. 

a 1846 Q. Rev. cited by Worcester ; in mod. Dicts. 

Confabulate (kgnferbidle't}, 7. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. confabulari, {, con- together +fabularz to 
talk, chat, f fdbsla a tale: see Fantz.] zair. To 
talk familiarly together, converse, chat. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. 3), Con/abulate, to talke to- 
gether. 1656 H. More £uthus. Tri, (1712) 32 This body 
and the Stars confabulating sogeiber, the Mind is informed 
of things to come. 19392 Hist, Litteraria III. 72 Moses 
and Elias were at the Transfiguration, and did confabulate 
with Jesus. 1985 Cowper Pairing Time 2, 1 shall not ask 

ean Jacques Rousseau If birds confabulate or no. x8s9 

. F. Burton Centr. Ar. in Frnl, Geog. Soc. KXIX, 419 
The women. .often awake to confabulate even at midnight. 
3873 Brownine Ked Cott, Nt.-cap 248 They did not cluster 
on the tree-tops. .caw and confabulate For nothing. 

Confabulation (kfnftebidlz-fan). Also 5-6 
-acion. [ad. L. confabulation-em, a. of action 
from confabulari: see prec. So in Fr.] Talking 
together; a familiar talk or conversation ; chat. 

erqago tr. 7. a Kempis 133 pi consolacions are not as 
mannes talkinges or confabulacions. 2534 More Godly 
Medit. Wks. 1417/1 To abstaine from vaine confabulacions. 
162x Burton Anat, Afed. 1. th, vt. i, (2652) 293 Friends con- 
fabulations are comfortable at all times, 1635 Pacirr 
Christianogr, 2%. 19a7 A. Haminton New Ace. £. Ind. 
IL. xxsiii. 16 Sheldon espied us, out of a Window, holding a 
long Confabulation. 80: Mar, Eocewortn Malle. Panache 
(1832) 223 His lordship was engaged in confabulation with 
his [soca 1872 Biack Adv, Phaeton xvi, When they went 
off for a private confabulation at night. 

b. Aumorously. A conference, 

1845 Whitehall Wi, Said Cromwell, rising, an example 
which was followed by the whole confabulation. 

Confa‘bulator. (a. late L. confabulator, n. 
of action from confabulari: see CoNFABULATE, 
and -or. So mod.F. confabulatenr.) One who 
takes part in familiar talk or conversation. 

1651 Crarceton Lfphes. & Cin. Matrons ut. (1668) 34 
These Divine Confabulators.. divine each others wishes. 
16sg H. More /aunort, Soul (1662) 221 To animate their 
Confabulators to a more secure converse. 18.. Lytron is 
quoted by Ogilvie. sae 

Confabulatory (kgnfebislata:ri), 2. [on L. 
type *confabulatort-us, f. confabulator-em: see 
prec, and -ory.] Pertaining to or marked by con- 
fabulation or familiar talk ; colloquial. 

1631 Weever Anc, Fun, Alon, 228, 1 finde this confabula- 
torie Epitaph. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 148 This led to 
a confabulatory discourse between the men. 1848 /éid. 
LXIY. 499 To indulge in a confabulatory critique. 

+ Confami'liar, a. Obs. rare—}. [ad. med.L. 
confamiliar-is: see Con- and FasoutaR.] Of the 
same family ; having a family likeness. 

2662 Granvitt Lux Orient. x. (1682) 80 Some of them 
were more confamiliar and analogous to some of our trans- 
actions than others. 

Confanon, obs. f. GoNFANON, -FALON, 

+ Confaria'tion. Obs. rare. [f. L. con-+ 
Jariari to speak: see-ation.] Speaking together, 
conversation, intercourse. [Cf. CONFARREATION 2.] 

1652 GauLe Jfagastrom. go Shall we attend to the priv. 
fation of irrationals and inanimate, and not rest our selves 
satisfied with the confariation of reasonable men? /d/d, it 
What? he that hath. .confariation with a petty Maisterell 

Confarreate (kfnfce'rzcit), a [ad. L, cone 
Sarreat-us, pa. pple. of confarredre: see below.] 
Solemnized by confarreation. 

2880 Murrnean tr. Justit. Gaius soo Flamines majores 
required to be issue of a confarreate marriage, 

+ Confa-rreated, a. Obs. cet 

. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Confarreated, married with that 
ceremony, Hence in some later Dicts. , 

Confarreation (kpnfee:rz,2-fon). Rou. Antiq. 
Also 7 confarration, 7-8 -ferreation, 8 -farria- 
tion. [ad. L. confarreation-em, n. of action from 
confarrea-re to unite in marriage by the offering of 
bread, £ con-4-farre-us of spelt, corn, or grain, 
Sarrenum 2 spelt-cake, £ far, farr-is grain, spelt, 
whence farreaius, Jarreatio.] ; 

1. The highest and most solemn form of marriage 
among the ancient Romans, made in the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus or the Flamen Dialis and 
ten witnesses, and marked by the offering of a 
cake made of spelt. : 

rg98 Grenewry JZacitus’ Anz. ww. v. (1622) ot The vse of 
confarreation, or marriage with a cake of Wheate, either 
not vsed, or only of a few. x60x Hotrann Péiny (1634) I. 
sso There was nothing reputed more religious than the 
bond of Confarration, in knitting vp of mariages. 1658 J. 
Routnson £ndo.ra v. 35 The confarreation. .was, because of 
its incongruity, but short-lived. 1862 MERIvVALE Rom, Entp. 
(1865) VII, Ixii. 362 Vulcan had ‘not taken’ his celestial 
spouse with the holy rites of confarreation. ; 

+b. A wedding, marriage. Obs. 

ex643 Howett Left, 1. (1650) x20 Wishing you_all cone 


jugall joy and a happy confarreation, I rest your affectionat - 


Cousin, J. H, J6fd. v. 16x Wishing you .. if you have her, 
a happy conferreation. 
2. ? Alliance, affinity. [? for Conrarration.] 
162g Br, Mounracu 4.” Cxsar 1. 12, I embrace his 
opinions;: let -his’ person or private ends..alone: I nor 
have nor will have confarreation therewith. bf. 1v. 734 
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With whom if you have any commerce, intercourse, or con 
farreation, look unto it. aes 

+Confascia‘tion. Olds. rare. [f L. céz- to- 
gether+ fascia band, bandage: see -ATION.] A 
binding or bundling together ; a bundle. 

1788 tr. Sweden 's Wisd, Angels m. § 207 They are 
successive Compositions, or Confasciations and Congloba- 
tions from simple Things. _ 

+Confasci:culation, Obs. rare. [f. L. con- 
together + fascicui-zs small bundle.] =prec. 

1788 tr. Swedenborg’s Wisd. Angels mm. § 195 J he Forma. 
tion of them. .by Confasciculations or Conglobations. 

Confa‘tal, 2. rare. [ad. L. confatal-is (Cicero), 
f. con-+fatum fate: see Fatat.] Subject to or 
sharing in the same fate. 

1655 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 335 It is no less deter. 
mined by fate that you shall have a Physician, than that 
you shall recover. They are confatal. 1858 Oxford Ess, 
99 The portent and the thing to be signified were ‘confatal’, 

Confa'ted, 7f/. a. [f. Con- together + Fatep; 
cf. prec.] Fated together with (something else). 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. xxvi. § 51. 586 Chry- 
sippus insists, in Tully De Fadéo cap. xiii, that when a sick 
man is fated to recover, it is confated that he shall send 
for a physician, 

Confeather, var. of CONFEDER, Ods. 

+ Confe'ct, 2/. 2. Obs. Also 6 -fict. [ad. L. 
confect-2s, pa. pple. of conjficére: see CONFECT v.) 

1. Performed. (Said of the sacrifice of the mass : 
cf. CONFECTION sb. 2, CONFICIENT.) 

140x Pol, Poents (Rolls) II. 108 Thei seie breed is turned 
into fleish, and wyne into blood..It wole not be confect but 
oonli of ‘a preest, that lawfulli is ordeyned. . 

2. Made up by combination of ingredients ; 
compounded ; mixed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xtx. 1x. (1495) 897 Oximell 
is callyd soure hony, for the matere therof is confecte of hony 


and of vyney; ¢ 1420 Pallad, on Husb.1. 797 Kepe this 
confect Thedsttasy Until the time of .. spryngyng. ¢1430 
Lyne. Bochas ut. ix. (1554) 82 Confect with spices. 848 


Unart, etc. Eras. Par., Pref. to Luke 10 It is confect of 
no mo than one sim 1567 Maret Gr Forest Ep. Ded., 
Ambrosia, a sugred and confect kinde of wine. 1662 R. 
Matnew Uni. Alch. § 89. 156 Take a long neckt Jugg..put 
in thy Amber confect therein, 

3. Made into a confection ; preserved. 

zgs8 Warpe tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 42a, The seede of 
citrons confict in sugre. ‘ 

4. ‘Made up’, counterfeit. 

cx690 B, E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Confect, Counterfeit. 

Confect (kgnfekt), sd. Also 7comfect. [ad. 
med.L, confectum, confecta, subst. uses of the pa. 
pple.: see prec, and Comrrr. Cf. It. confetto 
sweetmeat ; also Ger. cozfect.] A sweetmeat made 
of fruit, seed, etc., preserved in sugar; a comfit. 

2887 Freminc Contn. Holinshed U1. 1355/1 It hailed small 
confects, rained rosewater, snew an artificiall kind of 


snow. x6xq4 Overnury Char. ix. Amorist, Muske com- 
fects. 2662 H. Srusne /ud. Nectar iii. 34 Cacao. .roasted, 


and made into Confects. xgr2 tr. Pomel's Hist. Drugs 1.2 
Use it like Caraway-seeds for Confects and Sugar-plums. 
1727-5t Cuampers Cycé, s.v, Confects are reduced to eight 
kinds, viz. liquid confects, marmalades, jellies, pasts, dry 
confects, conserves, candies, and dragees, or sugar-plums. 
1889 A.C. Dovix Aficahk Clarke i.g She made salves and 
eyewaters, powders and confects, jials and persico. 

Confect (knfekt), v. Also 6 -fiet. [f L. 
cone: ppl. stem of covjic-ére to put together, 
make up, prepare, complete, etc., f. con-+faccre to 
do, make, put.] Zvavs. 

+1. To put together, mix, compound (ingredients). 

THs Raynoto Syrth Mankynde 69 Confict them together 
with wine and make pilles of them. 7547 Boorve Brev. 
Health Civb, Confecte or cpepounds al together. 1601 
Hottann Pliny (1634) Il. 152 Vnwholsome it is to mix, 
season, and confect therewith some other wine, x6z0 Bar- 
noucn Afeth. Physick 1, xxxi. (2639) 52 Let all these be 
beaten into powder and searced, and confect that powder 
with clarified honic. a 

+2. To prepare or make up by the combination 
of various ingredients ; to compound, Ods. 

1575 Turserv. Falconrie 357 Confect, the unguent .of 

pons grease, oyle of roses; oyle of violets, etc. x580 
Baoincton £xf. Lora’s Prayer (2596) 90 The Phisitions 
prescription confected by the Apothecary, : 1620 VenNer ia 
Recta viii. 165 To confect a sauce. «1641 Br. Mountacu 
Acts § Mon, (1642) 299 That poison. . was confected.. by his 
brother, 1631 Biccs Wer Diss. 34 Confect many medicines, 
8. To prepare for use as a relish or delicacy; 

to make into a comfit or confection ; to preserve, 
pickle. ? Obs. 

zgs8 Wanpe tr. Alexis’ Seco. (1568) 39a, When the nuttes 
be in season toconficte. 160r Howtann Pliny xv. iii, Olives 
+. confected and seasoned with salt. 1624 Forp, etc. Saa's 
Darling w, Mistery there .. Confects the substance of the 
choicest fruits In a rich candy. 168x Rycaut Critick 166 
Those (words) which may embitter, and dress, and com- 
fect them for the stomach of the receiver. 808 [see Con- 
FECTED). 1886 Besant Childr. Gideon 11; xxv, Fashioning 
match-boxes, sorting paper, confecting jam. gs 

+4. To prepare (food) for digestion.or assimila- 
tion; to digest. Obs. nee 

75/8 Banister fist. Many. 70 We first confect, and make 
ready in the mouth the rough meates, 2605 Timme 

uersi#, 1. xv. 75 Al certain internal and vitriolated fier .. 
doth readily and quickly confect and destroy the meates. - 

5. To make (out of the materials). [In’mod. use 


an affectation after I". confectionner; cf. ConFEC- 
tron sh, Gandy 3.J- : es 


CONFECTION. - 
- 2677 Sin T. Hersert Zyav. (ed. 4) 309 Of this also were 
contected the famous Everlasting Lamps and Tapers. : The 
stone is called Asbeston. 1880 Miss Broucuton Sec.'7i. 
ut. ti,,Prodigies in the way of patchwork quilts, confected 
by fingers of three or four years. : 

-Confected (kgnfe-ktéd), 4/7. a. [f. prec. + -ED1,] 
Compounded of a number of ingredients, made 
into a confection, etc. ; constructed, made up. - 

1849 Compl. Scot. xvii. 145 The pepil drank nothir vyne 
nor beir, nor na vthir confekkit drynkis. x5094 J. Kine Ox 
SYonas 100 Such confected religions. 1808 Forsytu Beauties 
Scotl, V. 213 The size and colour of confected caraways: 
1887 F, Anstey in Afacuz. Mag. No. 328, 254 Ladies wit 
marvellously confected bonnets. - : 

Confecting (kgnfektin), cd/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-1nc}.] The action of the vb. Correct, =~ 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 998 The Confecting of the Ointment. 
@ 3642 Br. Mouxtacu Acts § Mon. 233 He found out a 
confecting of wafers or cracknels, for Augustus. 186: 
Sata Caft, Dang. I. i. 2t She had an exquisitely * quick 
hand for .. confecting of diaplasms, pomanders, and other 
sweet essences. : 

Confection (kfnfekfon), sb. Forms: 4 con- 
feccioun, 5-6 -ion, 5-7 -fexion, 5 -fectyone, 6 
-tione, -feecyon, (-feecon), 5- confection. [a. 
FP. confection, OF. conjfeccioi, ad, L. confectton-eni, 
n. of action from comficére: see CONFECT 2.] . 

1. Making or preparation by mixture of in- 
gredients ; mixing, compounding; composition, 
preparation, making up, manufacture. Sometimes 
¢sp. the making of preserves or confectionery. 

1477 Norton Ord. Akh. in Ashm. (1652) 89 Confection of 
the Red medicine. 1584 R. Scor Disc. Witcher. xu xvii. 
ar2 ‘There be artificial glasses, which will shew unto you .. 
many images..Looke in John Bap. Neap, for the confection 
of such ginsses. x6r5 Crooxe Body of Man 128 For a 
confection of some kinde of bloud. 2684 CHARLETON Phy. 
stologia 379 Commixt with so many Alexiterial Simples as 
concur to the Confection of Triacle. 18sg THACKERAY 
Newcomes xv, Pots of jam of her confection, 1884 T. 
Hancock in Academy 23 Feb. 133/3 He said that poetry 
had other business than the ingenious confection of new 
tropes and metaphors. ; 

+2. The performance of the sacrifice of the 
mass, Ods. ; 

1864 Bacon Compar, Lord's Supp. § Alfass Epil., Blasphe- 
mies against Christ..invocation of dead saints, confection, 
consecration, application, and oblation of the body and 
blood of Christ. ae 

+3. Putting together; arrangement ; compilation. 

1632 GauLe Afagastrom. xxiv. 223 For without a con- 
stellated fabrication or confection all these presaging 
mirables (and the like) signifie nothing in effect. 1821 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Mag. UI. 140 To Ezra principally was 
confided the confection of the Scriptures. : 

Prepared or composed state. or condition ; 
composition, constitution. Ods. 

cx4z0 Pallad. ont Husb. w. 406 This fisshe, and lardde, and 
flitches salt to kepe In just confection now taketh kepe. 
x609 Brace (Douay) £ccdus. xlix. 1 The memorie of Josias 
is according to the confection of perfume made by .. an 
apothecarie. 1633 P. Frercuer Pisce. Eel. v. xix, Why 
blam’st thou then my stonie hard confection, Which nothin: 
loves? 1675 L, Avpison Pres. State Yews xiii, The Ink 
«-must not be black, nor of the ordinary confection. 

+5. A preparation made by mixing ; a composi- 
tion, mixture, compound. Oés. in general sense. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 221 pat man closede a con- 
feccioun of brymston and of blak salt 1n a vessel of bras, and 
sette hit Tr fire. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. iv. 1 iv, 
Potable Gold, Mercury, and many other chymicall con- 
fections. oo a P 

. A medicinal preparation compounded of 
various drugs ; in later use, sfce, one compounded 
with a sweetening and preserving agent. : 

x398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xi. (1495) 609 Laye 
the same confexion to the sore wythout. ¢x400 Lanyranc's 
Cirurg. 94(MS, A) Lele on pls confeccioun maad of flour 
of wheete & honey & jus of smalache. 1849 Compl. Scot, 
ix. 80 That confections vas callit to name eftiruart, anti- 
dotum mitridates, 2983 Luovp Jyvas. Health By, Make 
a confeccon of the floure of Fenell Seede in a Glasse with 
wyne and annoynt the head therwyth,  16xx Binur Lcedus, 
xxxviii. 8 Of such docth the Apothccnrie make a confection 
{Wycrir pymentis of swotenesse}, xz8r2 Panis Pharvwacel, 
(1829) II. 177 Confeetiones .. under this title the London 
College comprehends the conserves and electunrics of its 
former Pharmacoposias. | 1878 H. C, Woop 7'herag. (3879) 
x8 Confections are medicinal substances beaten up wil 
sugar into 2 pasty mass, x a 

+c. spec. A prepared poison, a deadly potion. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 49 Here is the confece 
tion yt thou must drinke. 1547-64 Baupwin Wor, Philos. 
1. li, After he (Socrates) had commended his soule to God, 
hee dranke the confection, 1586 A. Dav Engl, Secretarie 
11, (1625) 98 A venemous confection, 1612-Sutaks. Cyd. v. 
v. 246. Ussner As. vi. 572 Well skilled in Confections 
of the poyson of Serpents; ye oe 

‘ a. Avprepared dish or delicacy; now, 2 pre- 
paration of fruit, spices, sugar, or the like, used_as 
a relish or dainty ; a preserve, sweetmeat, comfit. 

1393 Gower Conf, IIT. 23 Confection of cokes.’ cxq40 
Pron. Paro, ongect ror of spyces, ‘1536 Tinpate 
Expos, Matt, (Parker Soc.) 97 To banquet .. of all manner 
of fruits and confections. 1883 Sruspes Auzat, Abus. 1, 


~ (1877) 102 Sweet condyments and _delicat confections of 


spiceries. 1626 Bacon Sylva §705 They have in Turkey.. . 
certaine Confections, which they call Serbets, which are 
like Candied Conserves. 745 Brapiey Jam. Dict. s.v. 
Preserve, To make a thick Confection of Grapes. x: 
Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 242 Many salvers' were covered, 
with confections and sweet cakes. 12888 Pall Afall G. 25 


CONFECTION. 


Sept.’5/: ‘ Drop,a Penn into the slot’ and you can. .obtain 
28 pennywort of confections. 
e. fig: : } 

1649 SELDEN Laws Zing. u. vi. (1739) 28 A Confection 
made for the Arch-bishop's appetite, to cure a distemper 
between him and the King. 2 

+6. A literary or musical composition. ? Ods. 

1605 Syivester Du Bartas Ded., No Selfe-presuming of 
my Witts perfection (In what is mine of this Divine Con- 
fection). 1844 H. I. Cuortey Mfuste §& AZ. III, 269 A 
yonng ley ie a sacgue sate singing some ancient confection 

y Mondonville, 

| 7. Dvress-making. ‘The French word for any 
ready-made article of attire, used particularly, in 

reference to fashionable female apparel, of mantles, 
‘cloaks, wraps, etc., put on over the ordinary in- 
door dress. 

1885 Globe 3x Jan. 7/4 The confections that are intended 
to be retained over toilettes of this class are very elaborately 
trimmed. 1886 Besant Ciildr. Gibeon 16 A dainty con- 
fection of pale blue silk, called, I think, surat. 

8: Comb.; as confection-closet ; confection-pan, 
a -pan for drying sweets, bonbons, etc., in which 
they are kept in constant rolling motion. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Jiseries Hum, Life (1826) Post, 
Groans No. 19 Continually losing the choicest articles of 
the larder, cellar, and confection-closet. 

Confection (kgnfekfen), 2. 
mod.F. confectionner in sense 3.) 

1, trans. To prepare for use with sugar, syrup, 
or the like; to make into a confection; to mix, 
make up as a condiment or seasoned delicacy. 


Also fig. 
: 1833 Exyor Cast. Helthe (1541) 30b, Gynger .. grene, or 
well confectioned in syrope. dia, 44b, Hote wynes and 
swete, or confectioned with spices. xs62 LeicH Avworie 
(3597) x24 Sweet fruits and daintie delicates, confectioned 
with curious Cookerie, -x623 Favine Theat. Hon. ui. xii. 
165 Neuerthelesse it was confexioned with bitternesse and 
crosses, 1662 H. Stupne Jud. Nectar y. 9x A cup of Choco- 
latte well confectioned comforts and strengthens the 
Stomach. 1830 Fraser's Mag, I. 527 Pelham’s recipe for 
confectioning the condiment hight A Man of Fashion. 
1879 F. S. Brinces Round the World 8: [He] confectioned 
asort of punch out of saki, claret, sliced oranges, and. .sugar, 

2. To treat with confections or sweetmeats. va7<. 

2882 J. Parxer, Aposi, Life (1884) LI. 137 We do not 
come to the throné”of God to be hugged and comforted and 
confectioned. . 4 . a4 

|| 3. To make up (an article of attire). [Gallicism, 
after F. confectionner.| 

1876 Miss Brappon ¥ Haggard’s Dau. I. viii, 258 
Naomi made her own dresses. .and occasionally confectioned 
some decorative article for Judith. 1880 Mrs. Forrester 
Roy 4 V. I. 153 Confectioning a piece of fine point lace. 

Hence Confe‘ctioned Zf/. a.; Confe'ctioning 


vbl. sb. and pp. 


[f. prec. sb.: cf, 


2. a. 

1576 NEWTON Lemie's Complex. (1633) 148 Some con- 
fectioned oyntments, 16g0 H, Brooke Conserv, Health 148 
Confectioning, simpling, or an acquisition of the knowledge 
of Herbs or Drugs. ; 

Confectionary (kfnfekkfonari), 2. and sd. [f. 
CONFECTION + -ARY : With B. cf. med.L. conjfection- 
Gré-us maker of confections, apothecary.] : 

A. adj, Of the nature of a confection, comfit, or 
sweetmeat; of or pertaining to confections or con- 
fectioners’ work. 

1669 W. Sinrson Hydrol, Chyut, 104 The Galenical Shop- 
Cordials, and their other Confectionary Medicaments. 1790 
Cowrer On Receipt Mother's Pict. 61 Thy morning bounties 
ere I left my home, The biscuit, or confectionary plum. 
1824 Miss Mirrorp ildage Ser, 1.(1863) 221 The. .unname- 
able confectionary doings over which she presided. 186z 
Sat. Rev. XLI. 4890/2 The peculiarly vulgar stone reredos— 
ill copied, in a confectionary spirit, 

+1. A maker of confections ; a confectioner. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learz, u. xxii. 80 We make a few poesies 
to hould in our hands, but no man bringeth them to the con- 
fectionary that Receits mought be made of them for vse of 
life, [But this is taken by some as a J/ace.] x6xzx Binte 
x Sam. viii. 13 And he will take your ba ery to be 
confectionaries, and to be cookes, and to be bakers. @ 164 
Br. Mountacu Acts & Afon, 233 He was a Cook, or Con- 
fectionary. did, 298 The woman .. was an excellent Con- 
fectionary, very cunning in poisons. 

2. A place where confections are kept or prepared. 
_ (But some take quot. 1607 in sense x.) 

[x607 SHaxs, 77202. 1v. iit. 260 My selfe, Who had the 
world as my Confectionarie.] 1616 Surrt. & Marxn. 
Country Fariute 585 The Confectionarie or Closet of sweet 
meats. 1784 Ricnarpson Grandison (1812) II, 226 (D.) 
Here, ladies, ave. the keys of-the stores, of the-confectionary, 
of the wine-vaults. 1839 Mrs. Gore in Jait’s Mag. NI. 
650 The confectionary-of the convent of Sancta Benedicta. , 
- 3. A confectionary preparation ; a sweetmeat. 

- 199 Nasne Lenten Siuffe (1871) 36 Aboue all junquetries 
or confectionaries whatsoeuer, 1714 Fr. Bh. of Rates 102 
Sugar. .to be made use of in Contectionaries, Physick, and 
the like. 1844 Disractt Conéngsdy 1. iv, Ever and andén she 
+-insisted upon his takitig some particular confectionary, 
because it was a favourite of hér own: ~ St Ra 

. 4, Improperly used for CoNFECTIONERY, mean- 
ing tlie confectioner’s art... .° i 

1743 Lond, § Country Brew. . (ed. 2) Advt., Five Hun, 
dred new Receipts in Cookery, Confectionary, Pastry, Pre- 
serving, Conserving, .and_ Pickling. 2774 Warton: Hisz? 
Eng. cee. (2840) IIT. xliv. r39 Immediately two hundred 
dishes of the most costly cookery and confectionary weré 
served up. 2800 tr. Lagrange's Chen, II. 180 The great 
uses of sug -especially in confectionary. 1875 JowetT 

Ob, il, 


797 


Plato (ed: 2) III. 281 The delights, as they are esteemed, 
of Athenian confectionary. 

+ Confe'ctionate, Za. pple. Obs. rare—*. [E. 
CONFECTION sd. or v.+-ATE*: cf. affectéonate, and 
F. confectionné.] = CONFEOTIONED. 

1533 Etxor Cast, Helthe (1541) 442, Fruites confectionate 
s.with-hony, 

+Confe'ctionate, v. Obs. [f, ConFection 
sb. +-aTE3 ; cf. compassionate, affectionate vb., and 
FE. confectionner.| trans. = CONFECTION 7. 

1589 Nasne Almond Jor P. 4 The filth of the stewes, dis- 
tild into ribauldry termes, cannot confectionate a more in- 
temperate stile then his Pamphlets. 1656 Earz Monn. 
Advt. fr. Parnass. 360 We hear that a great King. .that he 
might confectionate a base minion of his, etc. {Cf. next, 
sense 2 fig.) | 

Confectioner (kgnfekfone1). [f. Conrection 
v,+-ER1.] A maker of confections. 


+1. A compounder of medicines, poisons, etc. 

2606 Hottann Szefon. 195 One Locusta .. appeached and 
brought to light divers confectioners of poysons. 165: R. 
Wirtie tr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. w. xxxvi. 356 Pedling 
Quacksalvers, Mountibanks, Confectioners. 

2. One who makes confections, sweetmeats, 
candies, cakes, light pastry, etc.; now, esp. one 
who makes such articles for public sale. 

x59r Percivate SZ. Dict., Confacionador, a confectioner. 
1632 Massincer City Madam 11, i, Most of the shops Of the 
best confectioners in London ransacked. 1727 BraDLey 
Fam, Dict.s.v. Confectioner, The confectioners and other 
officers in Quality’s houses ought to be diligent in keeping 
their sweetmeats in good order. 1848 Mux Pol. cou. 1. 
iii. § 1 The confectioner who makes bonbons for the mo- 
mentary pleasure of a sense of taste. 187x H. Ainswortit 
Tower Hill wm. vii, A host of purveyors, cooks, confec- 
toners. .and grooms of the stable, with Jed horses, were sent 
on, 1886 Hatt Caine Sox of Hagar 1. iii, Two sisters who 
lived by keeping a small confectioner’s shop in Whitehaven. 

Jig. 1652 Bentowe Theoph. 1. \xvii, Natures prime Con- 
fectioner, the Bee. 1656 Kant Mono. Advt. fr. Parnass. 
360 These unfortunate Confectioners cover over this scum of 
people. .with the sugar of honourable imployments. 

Confectionery (kgnfekfonari). [f. prec. +-¥: 
see -ERY. In all the senses often wrongly spelt 
-ary, by confusion with ConFECTIONARY a. and sé] 

1. Things made orsold by 2 confectioner; 2 col- 


lective name for sweetmeats and confections. 

(1848 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 72 Ambre, muske, frank- 
encense, gallia muscata, and confection nere (szc).} 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Lng. Houschpr. (1778) p. it, The re- 
ceipts for the confectionary are such as [ daily sell in my 
own shop. 1791 Mrs. Rapcurre Row. Forest xi, He 
a. her to partake of a variety of confectioneries. Afod. 

talls on which all sorts of cheap confectionery were dis- 


played. 7 
D. A course of sweetmeats at dinner. 

2547 Disracit Tancred y. ii, After confectionary .. the 
chieftains praised God. _ . 

2. The art and business of a confectioner. 

3872 Yeats Hist. Come, 219 Gingerbread making and 
confectionery are now separate departments of the baker's 
art. [See Conrectionary B. 4.} 

8. A confectioner’s shop. 

In mod. Dicts. . 

4. attrib., as confectionery shop, etc. 

80x Mar. Encewortn Angelina x. (1832) 61 Mrs. Ber- 
trand kept a large confectionary and fruit shop. x825 J. 
Nea Brother Fou, Tl. 342 Such..as were to be had of the 
confectionary shops. : 

4+ Confe’ctioness. Obs. nonce-wd.  [impro- 
perly formed for confectionress: see -ESS.] A 
female confectioner. 

1640 Bratuwait Bowlster L. 160 Art had showne her selfe 
such a Confectionesse, as nothing was there wanting which 
might enliven Nature. 

onfe'ctive, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. confect- ppl. 
stem of coujictre (see CONFECT) + -IVE.] Pertaining 
to the making of confections. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 796 The entremets.. Bedeck’d 
with all the pride of paste, Confective prowess shows. 
-+Gonfectory, a. Obs. [ad. L. confectori-us 
(in sb, -zea), f. confector, agent-n. from comjicére: 
see -ORY.] =prec. 

1648 J. Beaunont Psyche 1v. exivil. (R.), In which the 
wanton might Of confectory art endeavour’d how To charm 
all tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

Conferctory, sb. Anglicized form of L. cozfec- 
torium ‘slaughtering-place of beasts’: given by 
Ogilvie as = CONFECTIONERY 3. 


+Confe'cture. Os. Also 6 -our(e. fad. 
med.L, confectitra a confection, L. confectitra pre- 
paration,.f. ppl. stem of L. conficére to CONFECT: 
see -URE.] A preparation of drugs, of preserved 
fruit, sweets, etc.; = ConFEcTION, COMFITURE, 

€1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 534 Per nys no creature Pat eten 
or drunken bab of pis confecture [v.7. confiture].. Pat he né 
schal his lyf anon forlete. xgo2 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W. 1506) 1v. xxv. 310 To ete spyces or confectures .. is noo 
brekynge of faste. xg8: Se. Acts Yas. VI (1597) § 114 The 
inordinat consumption. .of Drogges, Confectoures and Spice- 
ries, brocht from the pairtes beyond Sea. 1693 N. Star- 
Horst tr. Ranwolf in Ray's Trav, (1738) II. 123 A.great 
dish fill’d up with Cibebs, and several sorts of confectures. 


“+ Gonfe-der, v. Obs. Forms: 4-7 confeder, 
3-6 -fedre, 4~6 -fether, -feter, 6 -fetter, -feather, 
Sc. *fidder, -fidir. [2. F. confédér-er (14th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. confaderare to. league together.] 
The earlier. equivalent of CONFEDERATE v.° + 


CONFEDERACY. 


1. vans. To unite in alliance; to ally, league, 
confederate. Const. to, uzto, with, together. 

¢ 1368 Cuaucer Comfi, Pite 42 Confetered both by bonde 
and assurance. 31485 Caxton Sé, Wene/r. 18 To appease 
these inimytees and to confedere the myndes and courages 
of these men unto them, rg29 Rastert Pastyite, Hist. 
Brit, (1811) 280 The Erle of Warwyke ..confeteryd unto 
hym the duke of Clarence. 1533 in Strype Zccd. AZen. I. 
xxi. 152 Whether they will confedre themselves with any 
other outward princes. 1548 Upat, etc. Erasu. Par. 
Mait, xxviii. 126 The holy gost..shall glue and confeder 
them together with mutuall charitic. 


b. pass. To be or be made confederate. 

1380 Wycutr Sel. Wks. 111. 421 To be confedrid with 
hom. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 45 [Ptolemy and 
Antiochus) were confethered to gidres. xggg Epes Decades 
1. v. 27 Such other as were confethered with hym, 1600 
Howtanp Livy ut. xxxvi, 112 They .. were confedered be- 
tweene themselves privily. .to call no assembly. 


2. intr. (for ve.) To enter into an alliance or 


league; to ally oneself, 

c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lin, JTon. xii. 139 For drede 
that .. thai wolde confedre with the commons, 129 Ras- 
TELL Pastyme, Hist. Brit, (1811) 128 Whych both con- 
fetheryd against the Kyng. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 
(1858) 1, 32 [Thai will] confidder with ws. 1577-87 Hoxin- 
SHED Chron. I11, 1229/2 ‘Vo confeder with the rebels. 1596 
Dacrynptetr. Leslie's Hist. Scotd. (1885) 88 Feiring lykwyse 
that thay. .had confiderid wt the Britanis, 

8. tans, To make a league of (peace or amity). 

1834 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist, (Camd, Soc.) I. 271 They, 
confederinge peace and amitie for ever, devided the king- 
dom betweene them. 

Hence Confe-dered p/. a., Confe-dering wd/. 5d. 

e1s2s SKecton Repiye. 54 Lyke heretykes confettred, Ye 
count yourselfe well lettred. 530 Parser, 208/r Con- 
federyng, confederation. 1609 Heywoon Brit. Troy x1. 
nix, "Confedersd Kings. 


Confederacy (kpnfe'dérisi). Also 4-6 con- 
feper-, -fether-, 4-7 confederacie, 6 confeder- 
atie. [AF. and ME. confederacie, f. stem of L. 
confeder-atio, med.L. confder-dtus : sce -AcY.] 

1, A union by league or contract between persons, 
bodies of men, or states, for mutual support or 
joint action ; a league, alliance, compact. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V. 271 After be sevenbe 3ere 
of a confeberacye [7777 fa'der?s] he fau3t azenst pe Angles oft 
in smal bataylles. rgg0 Nicouts TAneyd. vin. xviii. 201 They 
..caused the towne to tourne to their confederatie. 1555 
Even Decades 28 Threescore and tenne men whiche were of 
his confetheracie. 1568 Grarton Chron. IY. 461 The league 
and confederacie that was concluded betwene them. 1611 
Bince Obad.7. 1684 R. Watter Wat. Exper. t 37 The Con- 
federacy of Two Companies of Men to expose ‘l'wo Lights 
to each others view, so that the discovery of the one, may 
answer immediately to that of the other. 19769 Ropert- 
son Chas. V, 111. vi. 2 A general confederacy against the 
Ottoman power, 186r May Const. /fist. (1863) I. i. 10 
To. .break down the confederacy of the great Whig families. 

b. Law (and thence gez.), in bad sense: A 
league for an unlawful or evil purpose; a con- 
spiracy. 

(1383 Acte7 Zaz. I1/, Stat.1.¢.3 Facent entre eux .. 
compaignie ne confederacie en fraude ou deceite.] 1389 
in zoe Gilds (1870) 39 Pei shullen makyn no meyntenaunce 
ne confederacie ageyn pe kyngis right. 1413 Lypc. Pile. 
Sowle ut. iv. (1483) 53 Thus haue ye..by your fals con- 
federacy destroubled my Royamme, 1533 More Aol. xliv. 
Wks. o14/2 He calleth those assemblinges .. by y® name of 
confederacies. .for ought that I see he geueth a good thyng 
and an holesome, an odious heynous name, 1614 B, Jonson 
Barth. Fair. i, Why this is a confederacy : a meere piece 
of practice upon her by these impostors. ax7zo4 T. Brown 
Pleas. Ep, Wks. 1730 i, 10g. 1763 J. WESLEY in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 16 Confederacies, to carry on the 
works of darkness, 1829 SoutHey O. Newman vii, Philip 
is the head Of the confederacy: his crafty brain..plans the 
mischief. a : 

2. (without @ or Ai.) Condition or fact of being 


confederate: union for joint action, alliance. Ina 


bad sense: Conspiracy, collusion. : 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xii, (1616) 189 Moses 
..commanded .. Aaron to fill a vessell, and place the same 
in the Arke of confederacie. 1605 Bacon Adu. Learn. iv. 
§ 11 The sciences .. which have had better intelligence and 
confederacie with the imagination. .than with reason. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 73 Two were indicted of Confederacie, 
3677 C. Hatton Cor, (1878) 146 They were guilty of con- 
fedgracy. 1759 ‘Rogertson frst. Scot. I. 1. 44 In close 
confederacy with the duke of Albany. 1828 D’IsRagit 
Chas. I, 11. ii. 39 In a perpetual state of confederacy and 
rebellion. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 134 Philip was in 
confederacy with Muley Motuck, and therefore could not 
send troops against him. : 

tb. Carnal confederacy. Obs. rare. : 

r6ro Hearev St, Ang., Citie of God xyt. xxiii, 562 Before 

that the sonnes of God .. had any carnall confederacy with 
the daughters of men. 

8. quasi-cover. A collective body of persons or 
parties united by league ; a’ body of confederates ; 
now esp. 2 union of states, a confederation. , 

Southern Confederacy: the Confederate States of America. 
Confederacy nownsually implies a looser.or more temporary 
association than confederation, which is applied to a union 
of states organized on an intentionally permanent basis. 

‘ [877 HouinsHep Chron. III. 1093 In east Kent there were 
other..of the-same.confederacie. zg90 Suaks. A/zds. JV, 
im. iis 192.) 1681 ‘NEvILE Plato Rediv. 74 The Grecians 
©. were forced to League themselves (yet im several Con, 
federacies, as that of the Etolians, that of the Achaians, etc.) 
for their mutual defence.. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Nether? 
I. 17; The-United Provinces are a confederacy of many in~ 
dependent states. 1777 U.S. Senate Aeeanes C888) 14 


CONFEDERAL. 


Confederation) The stile of this confederacy shall 


mited States of America’, 1824 W.. Irvine 7. 


(Articles 
be ‘The 
Trav, 1. 179 The fiterary world is made,up of little con- 
federacies. 1839 Taintwatt Greece ILI. 47 A proposal. .to 
transfer the treasury of the confederacy from Delos to 
Athens. x8 Consi. Confed. States Amer., The citizens 
of each State. .shall have the right of transit and sojourn in 
any State of this Confederacy. 1861 Mortey in Times 
May, The body politic known fer 7o years as the Unite 
States of America is not a Confederacy, not a compact of 
Severlan States, not a co-partnership; it is a Common- 
wealth. < 

Confederal (kgnfedéril), a. [f. L. coz- to- 
gether + fader- league, after federal, and the deri- 
vatives of confaderare.] Pertaining or relating to 
a confederation ; sfec. in U.S. Hist. pertaining to 
the early organization of the United States under 
the Articles of Confederation adopted in 1781. 

1866 H. Pmuurs Amer. Paper Curr. 11. 94 Portions .. 
related to a confederal fund. 1866 Athenzim No. 2032. 
425/3 The struggle for confederal fusion. 

Confe'deralist, [f. prec. + -Ist: cf federalist.] 
A member of a confederation. 

1848 /ilust. Lond, News 15 Apr. 241/2 (Chartist Demon- 
stration in London), The Irish confederalists displayed a 
very splendid green standard. 


+Confe'derance. Ods. [f. ConFEDER v. or 
F. confédérer + -anon; cl. furtherance, hinderance, 
utterance, etc.] Confederacy, alliance, 

1513 Douctas Enets x1 iil. 29 Zour kyng hes our con- 
fiderans fed. r710_confederance] ve. Ibid, xit, iv, 107 
Sall nevyr tyme. .betyde, To breke this pece., Ne this con- 
fiderans anis part in tuo. 

Confederate (kgnfedért), a. and sd, Also 6 
confetherate, 6-7 confederat. [ad. L. cosfade- 
rat-us, pa. pple. of (post-cl.) coufaderd-re (trans.) 
to join or unite in a league, f. con- together + 
jederd-re to league together, establish by league 
or treaty, f. feder- (nom. fadus) league, treaty, 
compact: see FEDERATE. Already in L. used 
substantively: so F. con/édéré.] 

A. adj. United in a league, alliance, or con- 
federacy ; leagued, allied, confederated, 

L. as pa. pple. = CONFEDERATED. 

1387 Trevisa Higadex (Rolls) LI. 157 Pe Scottes pat were 
somtyme confederat and wonede wip pe Pictes, c¢xq460 
Hexryson Zale of Dog 33 Quhilk wer confederate straitlie 
in ane band. 133§ Epen Decades 53 He came... with eyght 
other confetherate with hym. x6zz Bisre /sa. vil, 2 Syria 
is confederate with Ephraim. 1714 Gav Trivia ui. 81 
These Sirens stand. .Confederate in the cheat. 1884 A. 
Pennixcton IWyclif ix. 299 Victories over the foes con- 
federate against them. 

Jig. 3593 Suaxs, Rich. 77, v. iii. 53 My heart is not con. 
federate with my hand. 1856 Mrs, Brownina Aur. Leigh 
1.(1888) 7 Strong words of counselling souls confederate With 
vocal pines and waters. 

2. as adj. 

rsss Even Decades 69 The confetherate kynges bescaged 
the vyllage. x65: Honnes Leviath. 1. xii. 66 Juggling and 
confederate Knavery. 1957-8 Smouvett Hist. Lng, (1812) 
1, 165 The confederate army amounted to five and fifty 
thousand men. rygx Cowrer //iad xx. 192 Neptune. .and 
his confederate gods. 1889 Raw inson Axe. Egypt (ed. 4) 
258 Marmain .. led against hima confederate army, con- 
sisting of three principal tribes of the ‘Tahennu. 

b. transf. and fic. 

x691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 52 The Confederate Proba- 
bilities. 1724 Snarress. Afisc. Ref. wv. ii, Of these thorowly- 
associating and confederate-animals .. none ..in bulk or 
strength exceed the beaver. 178 Jounson Ranbler No. 
g » 3 Confederate intellects and auxiliar virtues. 

. In Confederate States (of America), abbreviated 
C. S, A.: the name assumed by the eleven sonthern 
states which seceded from the American Union in 
1860-61, and formed a confederacy of their own, 
which was finally overthrown in 1865, after which 
they were reunited to the United States. 

x86x (9 Feb.) Const, Confed, States Amer, In all such 
{new] apy? the institution of negro slavery as it now 
exists in the Confederate States, shall be re ized. 186% 
Sllustr, Lond, News 9 Max. 209/: Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
President_of the Southern Confederacy, entitled the Con- 
federate States of America, was formally inaugurated at 
Montgomery..on the x8th ult. — 

b. Hence, Of or belonging to the Confederate 
States, their government, army, etc, 

186 iusty, Loud. News 11 May 43/3 The Confederate 
flag has been hoisted on the fort. /did, 25 May 481/r Thirty 
days to be allowed to United States’ vessels in Confederate 
ports to quit. 2863 Dicey Hederal St, IL, 241 When once 
the Confederate army was defeated. 1863 J. R. Batme 
Anter, States (1864) 185 Jefferson Davis, the Confederate 
President. 1878 WV. Amer. Rev. CKXVII. 103 Some 
a aa Confederate leader, civil or military. 

» Se 

1. A person orstate in Jeaguewith another or others 
for mutual support or joint action ; an ally. 

2 Haute Chron., Hen. IV 20 Their cosyn, frende, & 
confederate, Edmonde Earle of Marche. 1553 BrenpDE 
g Curtins Cvi, Such as were hys confetherates, 642 

Linton A fol, Surect. (1851) 304, Isce who is their assistant, 
who their confederat, who hath engaged his omnipotent 
arm _to..crown with success their faith, 178x Ganon Decé, 
& FF xxx, IL. 170 The victorious confederates pursued 
their march. _179x ‘G. Gastzano’ Azz. Horsent. xi, (1809) 
x12 A letter from the Duke of Wharton to Sir William 
Mote..who was his confederate on the turf. 1848 Mac- 
savLAY Hist, Eng. 1. 37 Venice, not yet humbled by the 
confederates of Cambray, . 


 enimies the confederated 
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+b. Theol. One united in covenant with God, 
or allied with others in the same covenant. Ods. 

1655 GouGE Conn. Heb, viii. 8 II. 251 As a confederate: 
as one of those that are in covenant with God. Jdfd. II. 
26x The continual abode and: operation of the Spirit in 
Gods confederates, 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 
238 To be a member of that [the Jewish] Church, and a 
Confederate in this t. ax1708 Beverwwce Priv, Th. 
1. (1730) 62 Believers Children being .. Confederates with 
their Parents, in the Covenant of Grace. 

2. Law (and thence gew.), in bad sense: One 
leagued with another or others for an unlawful or 
evil purpose ; an accomplice. 

1495 Act 11 fen, VIT, c. 64 Pream., The same persones.. 
were adherentis, assistencis, confederatis .. socourers and 
comforteris.. $532 Exvot Gow, 1. ii, Dathan and Abiron .. 
with all their holle familie, and confederates. 1680 £stabi, 
Test 33 The very Criminals themselves, or their Acces- 
sories and Confederates. 1724 Swirr Drapier’s Lett, ii, 
Betrayers of their coma confederates with Wood, 2839 
Keicntiey Hist. Eng. 1. 25 Dr. Bocking ..a confederate 
of Masters. Jfod. ‘The thief escaped, but his confederate 
was apprehended, : 

3. U.S. Hist. One belonging to or on the side 
of the Confederate States in the War of Secession, 
1861-65 : see A. 3. 

186x Russewt Let. x May in Times 28 May 9 Between 

foo and 800 guns have fallen into the hands of the Con- 

federates, 1863 J. R. Baume Amer, States (1864) 179 A 
battle which ..would probably have cleared Migsourt of 
the Confederates. 1878 N. Amer, Rev. CXXVII. 230 
The Confederates were the first to use the torpedo boat. 

Confederate (kfnfedéreit),v. [f. L. confederat- 
ppl. stem of confederére, or possibly from the 
much earlier ppl. adj, ConFEDERATE; see prec. 
(The pa. t. was sometimes also confederate.) An 
earlier form was ConFEDER through French. 

1. trans. To unite (persons or states) in a league, 
bring into alliance, ally; to form into a confedera- 


tion. Const. zzth, together, trrto, 
1532 Hervet Xenophon's Housel. iv. (1768) 18 To bringe 


him presentes fro the cites of Grece, confederated vnto 
him. 1577 Hettowes Guenara’s Chron. 33x To confederate 
and set them at agreement. 1660 tr. duzyraldus’ Treat. 
Relig. wt, i. 304 It confederates men with God and between 
themselves, 1757 Burke Adridgm. Eng, Hist, Wks. 1842 
11. 587 To con' te others in their design. 1758 JoHNSON 
ial ey 7? 3 The writers cae if 0 ey cone be a 
federated, might give more to the public. 1 
Afacm. ates. Now 27/1 To endeavour to canleleie the 
Windward Islands. 
Jig. 1700 S, Parker Six Philos. Ess. 54 Cold Vapours.. 
intimately confederated and congeal'd. 
b. For an evil or unlawful purpose. Cf. Con- 

FEDERACY I b. 

tsss in St Eccl. Mem. Il. App. xivi. 140 An utter 
ensis inte The saide Bisshope, Tenrademien with the 
principal adversaris ide. 1623 Hexnans Tongue. 
Combat 26 Gone astray, and wickedly confederated with 
Heretickes. 1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa (1811) I. xiv. 93 
‘To confederate all the family against me. 1849 Cospzn 
Speeches 37 Neither in England nor Ireland have there been 
100 men confederated together with arms to war against 
the Crown and Government. 

2. ref. To ally oneself; to enter into a league, 
or conspiracy. 

2531 E.vot Gov. 1. xii, Their willes and appetites daily 
more and more so confederated them selfes. 1543-4 Act 
s Hen. VITT, c, 12 The..frenche kyng. .hath contederated 
inn selle with the greate Turke, 1649 Setprn Laws Eng. 
1. xvi. (1739) 31 All the people in the Folkmote shall con- 
federate themselves as sworn Brethren, to defend the 
Kingdom. 1828 E. Irvine Las? Dogs 43 In what way any 
man can ..confederate himself with so many great prin- 
ciples of falschood. 

+b. To ally oneself sexually. Os. 

¢ 1855 Hanrsriet.n Divorce Hen, VITI (1878)254 One that 
had in her most abominable .. desires confederated herself 
With her own natural brother. 


8. tutv. (for ref.) Of persons or states: To 


enter into a league, ally or league oneself (<with.) 

1557 Nortn tr. Gucuara’s Diall Pr. 213 a/2.There one 
frend confederate with another, so that their hartes were 
maryed, rg9x Percivats Sf. Dict, Alfar, to confederate, to 
allie himselfe. 1634 Hernerr 777, 120 His valiant sister. : 
confederating with foure Sultans..entred his Bed-chamber, 
and... strangled him. 1728 Newron Chyonol. Amended 
i. 122 The Piszeans confederated with several other Greck 
nations, andmade war uponthe Eleans. x8ag T. JEFFERSON 
Axtobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 30 The larger colonies had threat- 
ened they would not confederate at all, if their weight in 
Congress should not be equal to the numbers of people 
they ndded_to'the confederacy. 1863 Aforning Star 17 
Dee, 5/5 When this contest commenced in 1861, but six 
States confederated. 


b. In bad sense: To conspire. Cf. 1b. 
1622 Matynes Auc. Lavw-dferch, 222 A Merchant..to- 
ether with his sonne and a Broker had confederated to 
uy great store of merchandises vpon their credit, of pur- 
pore to Lew and to = Caer teepes ae. re er 
. 3760/3 (Un: troops] who threaten to Confederate i 
re be not taken to satisfie them. +769 Buack- 
STONE Comme, IV. 100 If any sworn servant of the king’s 
housheld conspires or confederates to kill any lord of this 
realm. 1779-8 Jounxson Z. P., Bi more, The wits 
easily contederated against him. - ¢ 
[f. 


Confederated —(kfnlerdéreltéd), Api. a. 
prec. + -ED1,]_ Leagued, allied ; joined ‘in con- 


federacy ; ‘forming a confederation ; see the verb. 


ERSTEGAN Dee. /utedé, v, (1628) 115 Their bordering 
Scotishmen and Pictes. 1736 
Dise. iVitcher.6 A Familiar, thatis, 2 confederated Person 
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CONFEDERATIVE. 


privy to the Plot. ar8s0 Carnoun Jz, (1874) IIL. 36 
Belonging to the states of the Union in their confederated> 
and not in their individual character. 

Confe-derately,-adv. [f. ConreDERATE-a, + 
-LY 2.]' Like confederates. : 

1832 Fraser's Mag. IV. 719 (They] were much more con- 
federately treated by the ministry. . 

Confederateship. rare.. [f. CoxFEpEratEe 
sb. + -SHIP.] = CONFEDERACY. - 

19715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Pref. 29 The Romish Con- 
federateship. 3837 Tait's ag IV. 726 Scribe imagines 
this view of confederateship to be exclusively the besetting 
sin of the French. 

Confederatie, obs. f, CONFEDERACY, ; 

Confe'derating, vd/. sh. [£ ConrEperate v. 

+-InG1.] The action of the verb CoNFEDERATE.. 


@ 1932 ATTERBURY (J.), It isa confederating with him to 
whom the sacrifice is offered. 


Confe'derating, p7/. a. [f. as prec, +-ING 4.) 
That confederates: see the verb. 

1697 Vansrucn Prov. Wife ui. i, Get you gone... you 
confederating strumpet ze x sraane fr Shandy 
(x802) VI. xxxiii, 360 Betwixt the Queen and the rest of 
the confederating powers. : 

Confederation (kfnfedérz-fon). In 5-6-acion, 
-acyon. [a. F. confederation, in OF. -acton (14th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. confaderatiin-ent (Jerome), n. 
of action f. confaderdre: see CONFEDERATE.] : 

1. The action of confederating, or condition of 
being confederated ; a league, an alliance (between 
persons or states; in mod. use only the latter), 
Formerly also in a bad sense, Conspiracy. 

Articles of confederation: provisions (embodied in 
clauses) in accordance with which parties confederate; in 
U.S. Hist. esp. those adopted by the Continental Congress 
of 1777, in accordance with which irteen American 
colonies that had separated from Great Britain formed 
themselves into the confederation, which was superseded 
by the closer union established in 1789. 
¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. xv. 116 pe Confederatyown Dat 
wes be-twene Pe Revive twa, 1460 Carcrave Chron, 289 
Thomas Mounbray {and] Richard Scrop .. mad confedera» 
cion that thei schuld help to amende the insolens in the 
reme. 1515 BarcLay Zgdoges us. (1575) C ij/3 They have 
no frendship but conspiration, And to do mischiefe con. 
federation. 1535 CovERDALE 2 X7ugs ix. 14 Iehu..madean 
confederacion agaynst Ioram. 1603 KSdures Hist. Turks 
(1638) 197 [They] met accordingly, and there fully concluded 
all the Articles of their confederation. 1654 H. L’Estraxcr. 
Chas. I (1655) 60 Confederations and alliances between 
Princes are rarely long-lived. 1997 (¢it/e) Articles of Con. 
federation and perpetual union between the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, etc. 1802 
Apotrnus Hist, Eng. (1817) Uf. 364 They voted articles 
of confederation and union, in which they assumed the 
appellation of ‘the United States of America’. 2825 T. 

EPPERSON Anfobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 52 A majority of the 

tates, necessary by the Confederation to constitute a 
House. 2885 Alanch. Exam, 14 Oct. 5/3 [A] scheme for 
the confederation of the colonies, 

2. A number of states (or formerly of persons) 
united by a league; a body of states united for 
certain common purposes. 

In modern political use, ‘confederation’ is usually limited 
to a permanent union of sovercign states for common action 
in relation to externals. Such were the following: Ger- 
manic Confederation, the union of the German States under 
the presidency of the Emperor of Austria from 18x5 to 
1866. Confederation of the Rhine, the union of certain 
German States under the protection of Napoleon Bonaparte 
from 31806 to 1813. New Lugland Confederation, the 
union of four New England colonies for common defence 
against the Dutch and the Indians, 2643-84. The United 
States of America are commonly described as a Confedera- 
tion(or confederacy) from 2777 to 17893 but from 1769» their 
cer union has been considered a ‘federation’ or federal 
republic, 

Le Heya Aficrocosutus (1625) 28: An offensive and 
defensive league; into which first entered the Uranians, 
Swits and Vndervaldens, Ao, 1316; neither were they all 
united into one confederation till the yeare 1519. 1838 
Penny Cyel, X1. 191 The present. Germanic Confederation, 
established by .. the Congress of Vienna on the 8th June 
2825, consists of 38 Independent States, The central point 
and the organ of the Confederation is the Federative diet, 
which sits at Frankfort on the Main. 7839-42 ALISON 
Hist, Europe xiii, The title of Protector of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. x84 W. Sratnine //aly § It. Isl. 1. 45 
Their confederation is said to have always consisted of 
twelvetowns, x87x Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) IV. xviii. 
208 Doubtless the foremost member of the Danish Civic 
Confederation. ; 

Hence Confedera‘tionist, an adherent or sup- 
porter of a confederation. 

1861 Louisville Frnt, The confederationists may be of 
one bone with their new President. 1865 Pall Afali G.- 
No. 307. 6/2 ‘ Confederationist’ or young Irclander. 

Confe‘deratism. sare, Thesystem or practice 
of confederates, ¢.g. of: the Confederate party in the 
United States. 


. 2870 EB, Mutrorn The Nation xvii. 340 Confederatism, 
in its attack upon the nation, is in league with hell. 

Confederative (kfnfedérstiv), a. [f.-L. con- 
Sederat-, ppl. stem (see CoNFEDERATE) + -IVE:.cf. 
mod.F. conjfédératif, -tve (Rousseau, St. Simon, 
etc.).] Of or relating to confederates or confeder- 
ating. ; ‘ 

er Bentuam 72s. I. 447 The two confederative 
powers, to-wit, the monarch and the House of d 
3831 Fyaser’s Afag. IV, 319 The report. .is a confederative 
misrepresentation, - It is the wilful act of the fraternity. 


CONFEDERATOR. 


Confederator (kfnfe-dére‘ta1). ? Obs. [agent-n. 
in L. form, f. L. confaderare to CONFEDERATE: 
corresp, to F. coufédévaten>.] One who con- 
federates with others (¢sf. for an evil purpose) ; 
a confederate, conspirator. 

1836 Act 28 Hen. VIII, c. 15 § x Robbers, murtherers, 

and confederatours vpon the sea. 2568 Grarton Chrox. 
Hen. VITI, U1. 1227 One hundred thousand Crownes, 
whereof the one halfe the Confederatours shall and maye 
employ when neede shall require. 1642 Termes de la Ley 
73 Enquirie shall bee made of conspirators and confedera- 
tors, 1864 Webster has Confederater. _ 
+ Confe‘derey, confedre. Ods. [repr. OF. 
*confédérée fem.:—Rom. type *confederdta (see 
-ADE): for form cf. valley, F. vallée.] = Con- 
FEDERAOGY. 

494 Faayan v. exxiii. ror With the other of his confederey. 
Ibid. v1. clviti. 140 They drewe westwarde, and made a 
confederey with the West Brytons. 2534 WuirTinton Ji. 
lyes Offices 1, (1540) 25 The confedre of bretherne. 

Confeoffee’. Ofs. = Co-rzorrer. 

1480 Bury IVills (1850) 60, I desire and require myne 

confeoffes that they deliuere astate, etc. 


Confer (kgnfs'y), v. [ad. L. confer-re to bring 
together, collect, gather, contribute, connect, join, 
consult together, bring together for joint examina- 
tion, compare ; also to confer, or bestow; f. cov- 
together, and intensive + fer-ve to bear, bring. F. 
conférer (14th c. in Littré) does not appear to have 
been taken into Eng.: hence the difference of 
stress between confer, defer, infer, and ai-fer, 
over, proffer, suffer. Cf. Counate, formed on 
the ppl. stem of L. conferre.] 

+1. ¢ranzs. To bring together, gather, collect; to 
add together. Obs. 

1571 Homilies u. Rebellion wi. (1574) 613 To conferre 
theyr common forces, to the defence of theyr felowe Chris- 
tians, rg90 Recorpr, etc. Gr. Artes 386, 1 did conferre 
their debts together, and found the debt of the first and the 
second to amount to 47 pound. x6z5 CHAPMAN Odyss. 
xx, 619 That all the handmaids she should first confer. 
1618 — Hesiod 11, 29 All tooles.. And ., tacklings, to thy 
House confer. . 

+b. To include together, comprise, comprehend. 

ersqo Pilger. T. bi in Thynne’s Animady. App. i. 98 
Under the coler of the wolfe Is conferyd al the stinking 
fuet--So the hunters call it whan they mak ther suet. 1610 
Guitum Heraldry ut. xxiv. (1660) 245 The skull is inwardly 
hollow, to the end that the braine .. might be the more 
commodiously conferred therein. ¢x6xx Cuarman [liad 
qe 7o The works of all being conferred and preserved 

ere, 

+e. fig. To bring (e.g. to mind, under one’s 
notice, etc.), Obs. 

1586 A. Day Engl, Secretarie t. (1625) 13, 1 conferre the 
regard thereof to my present imaginations, Jéid. 6x But 
what doe I conferre unto your view the notes of such and 
so many doubts and hazards. . . 

2. To collect, give, or furnish as a contribu- 


tion; to contribute. Const, 70. Ods. 

1538 Srarkey Lugland u. i, ead 176 To conferre euery 
yere a certayn summe, .to the by dyng and reformyng of al 
such .. placys. 1628 Hospes Thucyd. 1 ix. (1822) 6 He 
himself hath conferred most ships to that action. ax677 
Barrow Servwz. (x810) I. 4 It confers somewhat to the need, 
convenience, or comfort of those, .creatures, 

+b. absol. To contribute (zzf0, 20). Obs. 

128 in Strype Eccl, Afem. 1. App, xxiii, 46 Such things 
--as might conferre unto the same. 1646 Sm T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. ii, 64 The Compasse, declaring rather the 
ship is turned, then conferring unto its conversion. 1655-60 
Stantey Hist. Philos, (1701) 262 Those things which confer 
hereunto are to be esteemed Goods. a@1677 Barrow Sernz. 
Ps. cxxxii. 16 The Priests do confer to the good of the 
State, 1703 T. N. City ¢ C. Purch, 11 Addition of Distent 
will confer much to their Beauty, 

_ 3. trans. To give, grant, bestow,'as a grace, or 
as the act of a qualified superior. 

1570 Act 13 Eliz. c. 12 §8 No Title to conferr or present 
by Lapse, shall accrue upon any enon ipso facto. 
1633 P. Fretcuer Purple Js/. 1. v, Such honour thus con- 
ferr’d., 1717 Pore in Lady Af, W. Montague's Lett, xxvi, 
The very favour you are then conferring, x7z5 BerkeLey 
Proposal Wks, I1I. 231 They have also the power of con- 
ferring Degrees in all Faculties, 2763-9 BracksTone 
Conznt. (1793) 505 The stile and title... which the king is 

, Pleased to confer. 1878G. Macponatp Phantasées II. xvili. 
69 Benefits conferred awaken love in some minds. Afod, 
The ordinary degrees were then conferred, 

+b. Const. Zo, 2esf0, or dative; rarely tnzfo. Obs. 

1542 Upace tr. Erasin, Apoph. 254 The garlande murall 
(whiche the. .Capitain conferred to suche persone as .. had 
firste scaled the walles). 1548 Gest Pr. Afasse 84 It is y° 
sacramental mean wherwyth they be applied and conferred 
vntous, 1598 CuarMan Jéiad 1. 307 Jove bow’d his head., 
for sign we should confer These Trojans their due fate.” 1654 
R. Coprincton tr. Hist. fustine 20 The Kingdom of the 
Persians .. was conferred into the power of one. 1665 
Mantey Grotius’ Low-C. Warres 593 To confer his right 
of Claym in’ that Kingdom to Philip. 1768-74 Tucker Zi, 
Nat, (1852) I. 262 Virtue. .confers us very little benefit, 

c. Const. or, pon. (Cf. Besrow v, 6 b.) 

- x6r0 Suans, Temp. 1 ii, 126 And confer faire Millaine 
With all the Honors, on my brother. x6sx Hospes 
Leviath, 1. xxx. 178 Those that have the Soveraign Power 
conferred on them, x84z-Lane Arad. Nes, 1.'x2 For the 
favour he had conferred upon him. 186: Hucues Ton 
Brows at Oxf, i, (1889) 3 Why should we not make the 

public pay for the great benefits we confer on them? . 
d, with the'subject a thing. : : 
@x600 Hooxer Lecé, Pol, vi. vi. § 11 ‘That sacraments 
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contain and confer grace. x80g J. Manrsuarn Const. Opin, 
(1839) 113 The incorporating act confers this jurisdiction. 
1860 TYNDALL G/ac. 1. xv. 102 That joy of heart which perfect 
health confers, : ae 

+4. To bring into comparison, compare, collate. 
Const. usually w7th ; also Zo, cute. Also absol. Obs. 

(Exceedingly common from 1530 to 1650. The Latin ab- 
breviation ‘ cf.’ of confer=compare, is still in use.) 

21533 Friru Disdut. Purgat. Pref. (1829) 85 Let us 
ever confer them unto the pure word of God. 1544 Puarr 
Regim. Lyfe (1560) S ij b, Conferrynge the boke and the 
herbe duly together. 1557 (zit), The Newe Testament .. 
Conferred diligently with the Greke, and best approued 
translations. 1586 A. Day Engl. Secretarie 1. (1625) 94 
If they be conferred .. to the life and joyes to come. 1621 
Buaton Anat. Mel. 1, iii. wt (1651) 326 Confer future and 
times past with present. 1658-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. 
(t70r) 479 Most of our party confer Irrational Creatures in 
general simply with Men, 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 
1. vil. 35 To confer occasionally, in order to see that his 
accounts agree. if 

th. Zo confer notes: see COMPAREY.1 2b. Obs. 
26s0 I'uLter Pisgah nu. xiv. 300 Here Gentile and Jew 
confer their notes, and compare their intelligence together 
concerning Christ’s birth. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. I 
(1655) 177 All their informers assemble, and confer their 
notes together. ¢1704 Swirt The Problem, The Ladies 
vanish in the smother To confer notes with one another. 


te. To put the sense together, construe. Ods. 

1554 Puror Exam. & Writ. (Parker Soc.) 334 Where 
we say that the holy Church..may err, that is thus to be 
conferred, that it is possible some part of the Church for a 
time to be deceived. 

+5. intr. To agree, accord, conform (with, to). 

1s60 Framrron in Strype Amn, Ref I. xx. 244 They 
asked me, whether I would confer with their religion..And 
I did confer with them in their religion. £64: Vind. 
Smectymnuus Pref., Churches that doe not conferre to 
Episcopall Government. 

+b. trans. Obs. 

1835 Goodly Primer D iij, They that conferre theyr lyfe 
and workes to the signes of heuen. 

8. zntr. To converse, talk together ; now always 
on an important subject, or on some stated ques- 
tion: to hold conference, take counsel, consult. 

545 in Lodge /éust. Brit. Hist. (1791) I. 114 The 
Wardens, wt. whom I have conferred in that _behalf,do say. 
1586 Cocan Haven Health ccxii, (1636)272 To conferre and 
talke with our friends of merry matters. 1596 Suaxs. Tas. 
Shr. v. ii, x02 They sit conferring by the Parler fire, 1666 
Perrys Diary (2879) VI. 26 Desirous that I would come.. 
and confer with him about the Navy. 1726 Cuetwoop 
Adv, Capt. Boyle 226, 1 observ’d the Maid... conferring 
with a Country Fellow. 1769 Rosertson Chas. V, III. 
vu. 5x A certain number .. should meet, in order to confer 
upon the points in dispute, 1879 E. Garretr House by 
Works Il. 38 ‘The two girls conferred together, and Lydia 
accepted the offer. 


b. Je. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 87, would have you con- 
ferre w' your owne conscience. x6ro Br. Hatt Afol, 
Brownists Wks. (1614) 731 Consider, and conferre seriously. 

+7. trans. To discuss, talk over, consult about. 

1552 T. Barnase in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 145 II. 205 ‘To 
com to hym and conferre certayne matters with hym. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Zake xxiv, 17 What are these communica- 
tions that you conferre one with an other [sermoues guos 
confertis}? 1667 Mirron P. L. 1.774 They ..confer Thir 
State affairs. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Fure R. 2 Freedom 
of speaking and conferring the thoughts of the Heart. 


+Confere. Olds. [f. Con-+FERE companion.] 
A companion, fellow, colleague. 


exqso Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb, (Surtees) 4736 pe 
bischope and his confers, 


Conferee (kenfér7),  [f. Conver + -Exz.] 

1. One who is conferred with, a member of a 
conference. (U. 5S.) 

31846 in Worcester. 1888 CHAMBERLAIN Comununt. Jr 
Washington 16 Feb., The strong sense entertained by all 
the conferees of the importance of removing all cause of 
irritation. 1888 Zyvay (N. Y.) Daily Times 15 Sept. 4/5 
An agreement has been reached by the conferees on the 
sundry civil bill. Ranes 

2. One on whom something is conferred. 


Conference (kgnféréns), sd. Also 6 (and in 9 
in sense 8) conferrence, 7 conferrance. [a. F. 
conférence (16th c. in Littré), or ad. med.L, con- 
Serentia, f. confer-ve to CONFER : see -ENCE. (Co/- 
lation (from the ppl. stem) was in earlier use in 
most of the senses.) ] 

+1. The action of bringing together ; collection; 
addition, adding up. Ods. (Cf. Conver 1.) 

1610 A, Cooke Pose Yoan in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 87 
It is plain, by conference of years, that he meant to note 
out the 8ssth .. put these odd sums, 4, 3, and 8, to 8yo and 
they will make 855. x6s: Watton Life Wotton (1670) 137 
The Bible, which by many years labour, and conference, 
and study, he [Bp. Bedel] had translated into the Irish 
tongue. ae a 
- +2. Contribution, farnishing, supplying, Ods. 

x543 Raynoto Byrtt Mankynde 1 The conference of 
most matter in begettyng. . 

_ +8, Comparison, esf. of texts; collation. Ods. 

1338 Exyor Dicé. Pref, to King, The conference ofphrases 
or fourmes of speakynge Jatin and englyshe. 1562 Q. Ken- 
nebyY in Crosvaguell § Knox (1563) 19 b (Jam.), Knox does 
not meit the heid of my partickle quhair I do mark the 
conferrence betuix the phrase of the scriptures alledged be 
vs baith. 3602 Futsecke (¢it/e), The second part of the 
Parallele, or Cotiference of the Ciuill Law, the Canon-‘Law, 
and the Common Law. 3645 Ussuer Body Div. (1647) 24 
-By .. conference of other places, the true reading may be 


CONFERENT. 


discerned. 1663 Cuanteton Chorea Gigant. 30 As may be 

--collected from a Conference of Times, Actions, etc. 

4, The action of conferring or taking counsel, 
now always on an important or serious subject or 
affair; ‘the act of conversing on serious subjects, 
formal discourse’ (J.); but formerly in the more 
general sense of: Conversation, discourse, talk. 

zsss Epen Decades 1. ii. ro You may .. knowe by confer- 
ence had with the apothecaries. 3597 Bacon £ss., Of 
Studies (Arb.) 10 Reading maketh a full man, conference 2 
readye man, and writing an exacte man. 160% Suaxs. 

Ful, C. AW. ile 17, Nor with such free and friendly Conference 
As he hath vs'd of old. 164z Everyn Diary 4 Oct., To 
St. Mary's Chapell, where I had some conference with two 
English Jesuites. 1768 Srerne Sent. Your. (1775) I. 19, 
I saw the monk inclose conference with a lady. 1814 JANE 
Austen Mansf, Park (1851) 16 Their hours of happy mirth 
and moments of serious conference. 1828 D’Israett Chas. /, 
I. viii. 268 He demanded to be admitted toa last conference 
with the King. 1860 TyNDALLt Géac. 1. xxiv. 17x Our con- 
ference ended with the arrangement that I was to write 
him an official letter, : 

+b. Meeting for conversation, rendezvous. Ods. 

1575 Cuurcnyarpn Chippes (1817) 134 Divers enimies had 
alwayes there a common resorte and conference. 

+e. Subject of conversation, ‘talk’. Obs. 

z625 Massincer New J¥ay w. i, Wherefore have you.. 
given yourself To visits and entertainments? Think you, 
madam, "Tis not grown public conference? 

+5. Communication, converse, intercourse. Ods. 

1565 Jewer Repl, Harding (1611) 196 The foure Pa- 
triarkes..vsed to write letters of conference betweene them- 
selues, thereby to professe their Religion one to an other. 
1651 Hoszes Leviath. 1. xii. 56 Witches, that pretended 
conference with the dead. 

Jig. 1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav, 1. xiv. 93 Impostumes 
in the eyes. .because thei haue a conference with the head, 
thei are evill to heale. 

6. A formal meeting for consultation or discus- 
sion; ¢.g. between the representatives of different 
sovereign states, the two Houses of Parliament 
or of Congress, the representatives of socicties, 
parties, etc. 

Hampton Court Conference, that held by James I and 
the High Church party with some of the Puritans in the 
Church of England, in January 1604; Savoy Conference, 
that held at the hata Palace in London between the 
Tpeereatians and Presbyterians after the Restoration in 
1661. 

1586 A. Day Engl, Seeretarvie 1. (1625) 20 Whom your 
selfe knew an houre before our conference, to have bin dis- 
charged our company. 1665-6 Manveti Corr. 5 Jan, A 
message came. .from the Lords for present Conference upon 
four bills sent up to them. 2669 Phil. Trans, WV. 953 The 
Conferences held at Paris in the Academy Royal for the 
improvement of the Arts of eoinang. and Sculpture. 1769 
Rosertson Chas, V, VI. vi. gt They demanded a con- 
ference with the representatives of the cities concerning 
the state of the nation. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1 ix. 151 
Conferences most usually take place where either House 
disagrees to amendments in bills made by the other. 1875 
Jevoxs Money (1878) 49 The International Monetary Con. 
ference held at Paris, in 1867. ah 

7. The annual assembly of ministers and other 
representatives of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nexion, constituting its central governing body 
(first held in 1744); also the name of similar 
assemblies or bodies in other Methodist societies, 
and some other religious bodies in Great Britain 


and America. (Written with capital C.) 

1744 WesLey Jrxd., Monday 25 [June] and the five 
following days, we spent in conference with many of our 
brethren. 1745 /éid., Thursday, August 1, and the follow. 
ing days, we had our second Conference, with as many of 
our brethren. .as could be present. — Adin. Conversations 
(1749) Conv. ii, Aug. x, 1745, It was proposed to review the 
Minutes of the last Conference with regard to justification. 
1784 — Whs. Uy a IV. 512 The Rev. John Wesley's 

eciaration and Appointment of the Conference of the 
people called Methodists. 1859 Geo. Etiot 4. Bede Epil., 
‘Conference has forbid the women preaching’..+Ah’, said 
Seth..‘and a sore pity it was 0’ Conference’. 1886 PadZ 
Mall G. 2t July ~~ The ‘Legal Hundred’,.is a very 
important part of the Methodist organization. The one 
hundred ministers of which it is composed become ex- 
officio members of the conference for life. 

8. The action of conferring ; bestowal. 

1869 Daily News 30 Oct., The conference of the de; 
upon Mr. Absolom was loudly cheered. 1881 Standard 
25 Nov., The conferrence of the degree was loudly cheered 
by the undergraduates, 

9. attrib, 

1867 A, Barry Six C. Barry vii. 260 A central conference 
room, 1886 Pall Afall G. 21 July x0/: Elected as cons 


ference secretary. We 
Conference, v. rare. [f prec. sb.] “dir. To | 


hold conference; to confer. 

1846 Worcester cites Chr. Observer. 1863 CARLYLE 
Fredk, Gt. LV. xu. xi, 265 There was of course long cons 
ferencing, long consulting. 

* Conferencier (kgnférénsie'1). onuce-wd. An 
organizer or leading member of a conference. 

1885 Ch. Times KXIII. 367/4 The long-expected cons 
ferencier appeared..on the platform. 

Co:nferencize, v. nonce-wd, [see -IzE.] intr. 
To hold a conference. 

* 1833 New Monthly Mag. 12 Three years of friendly 
conferencizing and conversationing in Downing Street. 
+Conferent, a. Obs. [a. obs.F. confévent use 
ful, profitable, ad. L. conferent-ent, pr. pple. of coit~ 
Jer-ve to conduce, be useful.] Pertinent, applicable, 
101-3 


: CONFERENTIAL. 


mgqr R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., They be 
conferent to the dyseases of asma, palsye, and-spettynge of 
blode.- x45 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde6 Theyr operation 
is-sumtymes .conferent and appartaynyng to the matters 
that we entende of. : ; ‘ 
‘Conferential (kpnitrenfal), @. [f med.L. 
conferentia CONFERENCE +-AL.] Of or relating to 
conference, or to a conference: see the sb. © 
~, 1862 Worcester cites Eclect. Rev. "1882-3 Scuarr En- 
gel, Relig. Knowl, II. 2586/1 Victoria, New Zealand, and 

ueensland:are not as yet invested with conferential powers. 
x887 Pall; Afall Budget 14 Apr. 8 All our conferential 
meetings only serve to part us more. 

. Conferm(e, obs. f£. Conrira, ConForm v. 
‘-Conferment (kpnfS-1mént), sb. [f. Conrenv. 
+-MENT.] The action of conferring or bestowing ; 
+ concr. something conferred (obs.). 

1658 Suincspy Déazy (1836) 200 A competent conferment 
upon your younger brother. 1877 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/s 
Oxford, Conferment of Degrees. 1885 Manch. Evening 
News 15 May 2/2 The Lancet .. advocates the conferment 
of medical peerages. 

+ Conferment, v. Obs. [ad. L. confermenta-re, 
f. con- +fermentare to Ferment.] trans. To fer- 
ment together, mix in fermentation. 
+1651 Biccs New Disp. 162 The life is confermented to the 
bloud of-the veins. 

+ Conferme‘ntate, Zf/. a. Obs. [ad. L. con- 

Jermentat-us pa. pple.: see prec.] Mixed or 
combined in fermentation. 

1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes Prol. 21 These. .being joyned 
in commissicn, and confermentate with the Balsamicallt 
Emanations. : ; 

+ Confermenta‘tion. Ods. [n. of action f. 
L. confermentare : see CONFERMENT v. and -ATION.] 
Fermentation together ; combination in a process 
of fermentation, 

16g0°CuarteTon Paradoxes Prol.21 The third Quality 
resulting from their Commixture of Confermentation. 1684 
tr, Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1. 29 The mutual confermentation 
of all the Simples increases their virtue. 

Conferrable (kgafs-rab'l), a. 
+A\BLE.] That may be conferred. 

1660 E, Waternouse Avms §& Arnt. 94 It qualifies a 
gentleman for any conferrable honour. 1864 in Wenster, 
Afod, Degrees conferrable by the university. 

Conferral (kgnfSral). rare—°. [f. as prec. + 
-AL: cf. destowal, etc.] The action of conferring 
or bestowing ; = CONFERMENT sd. 
. 1380 in WensTer Supf. 

Conferred (kgnfS1d), ppl. a. 
-ED.] Granted, bestowed, etc. 

1794 J. Wittiams Crying Epistle 38 An assumed or con- 
ferred potency. e 

Conferrer (kgnfro1). [f. Conran v. +-ER1.] 
One who confers: see the verb. 

1g65 Asp. PARKER Corr. (1853) 234 Our book which is 
subscribed to by the bishops conterrers. 1625 UssHER 
Ans, Fesuit 134 Appointed to be witnesses rather than 
conferrers of that grace. 1741 RicHarpson Pameda (1824) 
IL. xxxii. 327 Several persons, as conferrers or receivers. 
187t Atasaster IViheel of Law 208 Conferrers of a name. 
1887 Baninc-Goutp Gaverocks 1, xix, 263 The recipient, 
not-the conferrer, of favours. é 

Conferring (kgnfS rin), vdd. sb. Ef. as prec. +. 
-1nG 1,] . The action of the verb Conren, q. v. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. Pref. (1 573) 19 The con- 
ferring of tongs. 1649 Roperts Clavi's Bibi, Introd, iii. 35 

of ancient translations with the Originals. 


[f. Conver + 


[f. as prec. + 


The conferrin; 
18gt Standard 11 Feb. 3 Mr. Balfour attended the conferring 
of degrees at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Conferruminate (kpnferiminét), a. Bot. 
[ad. L. conferriiminat-us soldered together, pa. 
Pple. of conuferrituiindre, £. con- together + ferrii- 
mitndre to solder: see FERRUMINATE.] (See quot.) 
1855 Lounon Zncyel. Plants 409 Seeds angular. Embryo 
conferruminate.. 1880 Gray Struct, Zot. viii, 314 Cotyledons 
. consolidated into one body by the coalescence of the con- 
tiguous faces. .are said to be conferruminate. 
Conferruminate (-elt),v [f L. conferri- 
mhind-ve (sce frec.) +-aTE%,] zrans. To solder to- 
gether; to,‘unite closely into a solid mass. 
1826 Deynam, etc. Zyav, 1. 249 The cement .. is so com- 
pletely conferruminated with the grains. < 
.: Conferru:mination, Qés. [n. of action f. 
L, conferriimindre: see prec,] Soldering together ; 
Jig. intimate union or combination. : 
~ 1686 ‘rare Comte. Rout, xi. 6 Whatsoever conferrumina- 
tion of-grace‘and works Papists dream of, 
_tConfe'rt, a. Obs. [ad. L. confert-us; pa. pple. 
- of confercive; f° con- + farcire to stuff] Dense, 
compact, - ; 
* 1661 Origen's Opin. in Phenix (1721) 1. 54 [Clouds] when 
Wecome niore crouded and’ confert .. fall. .in, Showers. 
+ Confertion, .0ts.—° fri. of action f. L, 
confert- (see prec.).] - hay 
1636 Brount Glossogr., Confertion, a stuffing or filling. 
‘Confertisparsison. Welsh Pros. [f L. 
confertus crowded + _ sparstis sparse + sonus 
sound.] (See quot.) - dak t Bas 
+1856 J.WitLtams Gram, Edeyrn § 200 A syllable that 
terminates” with four consonants, having the obscure pro; 
nunciation-of the mitescent’y between each. .is called con- 
fertisparsison.-* - - oh At oteige tbs ae ae 


-'Gonferva (kgnfs-wi); Bot. Pl, confervas: 


(-v2).--[L. conferva, some Kind’ of ‘water plant. 


800 
with healing ‘virtues mentioned. by Pliny, perh: 
comfrey] 

A génus of plants originally constituted. by. Dil- 
lenius, and then made to’ contain. many hetero- 
geneous species of filamentous cryptogams; now 
restticted to certain fresh-water Green Algze 
(Chiorophyliz), composed of ‘simple (Ze. un- 
branched) many-celled filaments, and reproduced 
by zoospores. One of the most-familiar species is 
popularly known as Croze-silk. : 

(x640 J. Parxixsos Theaty. Bot, 1261 Pliny hath recorded 
that he knew of one cured incredible quickly, with his Con- 
ferva.] 1787 Exus in Phil. Trans, L. 285 It appears to be a 
geniculted red conferva, 1830 Lvet Princ. Geol. I,207The 

anks. .are every where covered with reeds, lichen, confer- 
vac, and various kinds of i: ge vegetables, 1854 Hooker 
Himat. Fruls. 1. xvi, 371 The rocks ..were covered with a 
red conferva. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 355 Air-cavities, from 
the bottom of which the cells containing chlorophyil spring 
in a conferva-like manner. 

Confervaceous (kpnfaivei-fas), a. Boe. [f. prec. 
+-AcEouS.] Of the nature of or allied to the 
genus Conjferva ; belonging to the Nat. Ord. Coz- 
Jervacex, which some algologists have constituted 
for that genus and its allies. 

1853 Putwrs Rivers Vorksh. iv. 125 Siliceous parts of 
confervaceous plants, 2861 H. Macmitian Foots. Page 
Nat#. 164 The most singular of the confervaceous alge:. 

Conferval (kgnfs-1val), a. and sb. Bot. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] =CONFERVOID a, and sé. 

18s0 Pereira AZat. Aled. 901 Confervals are particularly 
abundant in both hot and cold sulphureous springs. 

Confervite (kgnfs-avait). [f. as prec. + -1TE.] 
A fossil plant, allied to Couferva, found chiefly in 
the Chalk. : 

(1844 Mantett Afedals Creation ¥. 104 Confervites.— 
These cellular and aquatic plants are found sometimes in 
transparent J artz pebbles, and in chalk.} 1859-65 in 
Pace Handbk. Geol, Terms. | 

Confervoid (kgnfS1void), z. and sb. Bot. [f. 
as prec. +-OID.] 

. adj. Of the nature of or resembling a Coz- 
Jerva; composed of articulated filaments; ‘also, 
applied to diseases caused by parasitic vegetations’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

1830 Linney Wat, Syst, Bot. 311 A body resembling a 
bundle of confervoid threads. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, 
Hagiene (ed, 3) 5x Alga: and confervoid growths. 

. sb. An alga of the genus Couferva or of any 
allied genus ; ‘any low vegetable growth in stag- 
nant water’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.). 

1854 Grirrirn & Henrrey Aicrogy, Dict, (ed. 2) 175/2 
Larger .. than those of any other Confervoids. x867 J. 
Hoce Microsc. u. i. 266 The simplest forms of vegetable 
life are met with in the Confervoids. 1882.4. W. Brytn 
Foods 542 The moving reproductive spores of confervoids. 

Confery, obs. f. ComFREY, 

Confess (kgnfe's), v. Forms: 4 confessen, 
4-7 -fesse, (7 -fese), 5- confess; Za. 7. and Za. 
pple. -od; also 6-9 confest. [a. OF. coufesse-r 
(x2th c. in Littré), (= Pr. confessar, Sp. confesar, 
It. confessare, med.L. coifessare):—late L, confes- 
sare =*confessart, freq. of confitéri, ppl.stemconfess-, 
to acknowledge, owa, avow, confess, f,coz- intensive 
+fatért, fass- to utter, declare, disclose, manifest, 
avow, acknowledge, prob. from the same root as 

Jari to speak, utter; cf, Gr. parés,'L, /atus spoken, 
Jatum utterance, Jataré (freq.) to speak much.]} = 
-_. generally.” : aay! : 

1. ¢vans. To declare or disclose (something which 
one‘has kept ‘or allowed to remain secret as being 
prejudicial or inconvenient to. oneself); to ac: 
knowledge, own, or admit (a crime, charge, fault, 
weakness, or the like). Also aéso/. cs 

1386 Cuaucer Sym’s TL. 486 Myn harm I wot confesseti 
er I pace. * 1526 Tsspare Joh i. 20 And he confessed and 
denyed not, and sayde playnly: I am not Christ. xg96 
Suaxs. Merch. Vo. ii. at, Bass. Promise me life, and ile 
confesse the truth, Por, Well then, confesse and line. 12667 
Miron P, Z. x. 1100’And both confess’d .. thir faults, and 
pardon beg'd. x684 Bunvan Piven, 11. 34 Shall we go back 
again to my Lord, and confess our folly? 1706 Prior Ode 
to Queen 92 Ftuman faults-with human griefs confess; ‘Tis 
thou art ‘chang’d. 1871 R. Extis Catudlus vi. 16° What- 
ever is yours to tell or ill or Good, confess it. 1877 Moziry 
Univ. Serm, x. 205 Some will confess this of themselves, 
and confess it with a kind of pride. eae 

+b. vf. To make oneself known, disclose one’s 
identity. Ods. eee 

1393 Gowzr Conf. I. 184 She her wolde nought confesse, 
Whan they her axen what she was, °. ee : 
++ @, with subord. clause stating the thing confessed, 

ex14z5 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xiv. 44 De Byschape ban con- 
fessyd, how’ he.. gat entre. 1590 Nasi Lenten Stuffe 
Wks, 1883-4 V.-297 The poore fellow would rather ...con- 
fesse hee crucified Iesus Christ, then-abide it (the torture] 
any longer. 1602 Suaxs. Haz, u1.i,5 He does confesse he 
feeles himselfe. distracted. x699 Lavy Hatketr Ato. 

’ biog. (1875) 3, I confese I was .guilty of disobedience. x8x4 
Sourney. Roderick x, Confessing how the love Which thus 
bégan in innocence, betray'd My unsuspectitig heart. 2866 
G. Macvonatp Aun. Q. Netghd, xiii, (1878) 283, I have. to 
confess.that I loved Miss Oldcastle... : : 

2 G-with object and tnfi-compl. «220-8 

-(The object may be suppressed when a 72/7. Bron, 
the infinitive when fo de.) ~ Tee es inten Reeeke® 


and. 


CONFESS. 


xg7z in H. Campbell: Love-Lett. Mary acrid (1824) x0 
James Erle of Mortoun .. grantit and confessit him to have 
ressavit from the, said Lord Regent an silver box. 1608 
Suaks. Per. v, iii. 2, 1 here confess myself the king of Tyre. 
1628 Discov. Fesuit’s Colt. in’ Cama. Afisc. (1852) 22 They . 
confessed themselves to be recusants. 1647 W. Browse tr. 
Polexander u, 103,.1 confesse to measure things by the 
rules of common wisdome. 1655 Theophania 88; 1 confess 
myselfas ignorant..as unable, etc.. 1732 BERKELEY 4 leiphr. 
a § 4, confess myself to be rather..confounded than- 
convinced. - aan : 

e. Often introducing a statement made in the 
form of a disclosure of private feeling or opinion ; 
e.g. ‘I confess that I have my doubts about it’, 
z.¢e. I-must say that I have, etc. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II, 72_If-the Pope, sayde he.. 

wrought this revenge for me, I confesse it offendeth me 
nothing. 1576 Fresinc Panopl. Epist. 254 This exercise, 
I must confesse, is laborious and painefull. 1632 Haywarp 
tr. Biondi’s Eromena 18 The hazard 1 confesse is great. 
1653 WALTON Angler Ep. Ded. 5, 1 do here freely confess, 
that I should rather excuse my self, then censure others. 
x7ix Appison Sect, No, 124 7 3, I must confess I am 
amazed that the Press should be only made use of in this 
Way. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1.10, I confess that I was 
quite astonished at his beauty. : 

2. To acknowledge, concede, grant, admit for 
oneself (an assertion or claim, that might be chal- 
lenged). Const. as in 1, d. 

c1450 Castle Had, Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4864 He 
cryed orrybelly and confest-clene saint cuthbert halynes, 
1535 CoverDALE Zec/. ii. rg, I confessed within my harte, 
that this also was but vanite. 1597 Hooker Lced. Pol, v. 
Ixx. § 9 That very law of nature itself which all men confess 
to be Gods law, 1653 Watton Angler To Rdr., I did not 
undertake to write, or to publish this .. to please myself .. 
for, I have confest there are many defects in it. 1971 
Funius Lett. xviii. 252 You confess that parliaments are 
fallible, x87z E, Peacock Alabel Heron L.-vii. 118 A dis- 
torted knowledge, it must be confessed, of religious duty, 
1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Entp, xii. (ed. 5) 189 The Kings of 
Cyprus and Armenia sent to Henry VI to confess them- 
selves his sandaskhishelp, ee 

3. To acknowledge one’s belief ‘hat, to avow 
formally, esp. as an article of faith. oe 

509 Fisner Fun, Scrm. C’tess Richmond Wks. 309 [She] 
confessed assuredly, that in the sacrament was conteyned 
cryst Jhesu. 1g26 ‘Tinpare Yoh ix. 22 That yf eny man 
dyd confesse that he was Christ, he shuld be excommunicat. 
1549 Bk, Com. Prayer, Athan, Creed, The ryght fayth is 
that we beleue and confesse: that our Lorde Jesus Christe 
the sonne of God, is Ged and man, : 

4. To acknowledge or formally recognize (a 
person or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims ; to own, avow, declare belief in or 
adhesion to. . Be 

1826 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259b, Herken to y® 

ospell, and with all your herte confesse the same. 2549 

kb, Com, Prayer, Communion, Al they that do confesse 
thy holy name, 1557 N. T, (Genev.) AfaZz. x. 32 Whosoeuer 
therfore shal confessé me before men, him will I confesse 
earlier vv. knowledge] also before my father which is in 
heauen. r6g0 Jer. TayLor iy. Living (1727)' 224 We 

rofess it in our Creed, we confess it in our lives, 1848 

frs. Jameson Sacr. § Lee. Av? (1850) 36x. He whom I 
confess and adore. 3857 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Art 20 We 
have long confessed it with our lips, though we refuse to 
confess itin our lives, - : 

&. fig. To-make known or reveal by circum- 
stances; to be evidence of; to manifest, prove, 


attest. (poet.) . 

2646 Sin T. Browne Psevd, Zp. 1. ii, Whose wayes .. 
confess no circumscription. 1652 Neepnas tr. Sedden's 
Aare Ci, Title-p., Thy great endeavors .. do confess thou 
act’st som great design, 1682 Drypen Afedal8r And shews 
the Fiend confess’d without a veil. 1700 Buackmore ob 
§3, Mighty sufferings mighty guilt confess. ~ 1715 Pore 
Iliad . 219 The voice’ divine confess’d the warlike maid. 
3816 Soutney Lay of Laureate, Dream 58 In re-appearing 
light confess’d, There stood another Minister of bliss, 1822 
Scotr Prrate xvi, Even the. Spl n eawren Magnus him- 
self had confessed the influence of the sleepy god. - 


- 6. intr. Confess to (a thing): To plead guilty to 
(a charge), own to (a fault or weakness); to admit, 


acknowledge. With dudirect pass. . — 
. 19972 Gotps. Hist. Eng. UI. 26 These charges he .. de- 
nied ; but he confessed to one of as heinous anature. 19776 
Jounson in Bosiwel? 23 Mar., He confesses to one bottle of 
port every day, and he probably drinks more. . 1840 Lever 
#, Lorrequer vi, I have already ' confessed’ to my crying 
sin..to follow the humour of the moment. -1873 Brack 
Pr, Thule xii. 193 He had to confess to a certain sense of 
failure., 1886 F) Hume Alad. Midas 1. x, A .. damsel, who 
was.thirty-five years of age, and confessed to twenty-two. 
b. ‘The use of the verbal sb. in this construction appears 
to arise out of that of the infinitive as in x d, etc. : cf. the 
series to confess himself to have (1571, in x d), confess to haze, 
confess to having, of which the last is now most frequent. 
In some cases also confess ¢o appears to be short for conjess 
to have (or having), as in to confess to [having] a dread: 
cf; the following. oe ZA Seas czas or 
.-4829 Sournzy Sir 7. More 1. 244, I confess to having 
made free with his tail and his hoofs and his horns. 1845 
B. Waraurton Cresc. § Cross (1846) 1. Pref. ix, I confess 
to have borrowed freely.- 1856 F. E, Pacer Ozulet 71 Mrs. 
Brunt confessed to having a natural ‘antipathy to the.. 
Curate, x865 Tummtware Leté. (1881) I. 47, I confess to 
w personal dread of frost. .-1879 Scrzbuer’s Mag. XIX, t/t, 
I-confess to finding no little plédsure in [such] explorations. 
[Cf£ ‘I confess to measure’; in xd, 1647.) . © eee 
ID. spectfically. a Ban rat. 
7. Law,.&..intr.:To admit the truth-of what is 
charged; to make a confession. : ‘Zo confess and- 
avoid; to admit a charge, but show it to be invalid 


CONFESS. 


inlaw. . vans. To admit (a thing) as proved, 
or legally valid. so 
2986 Tuynne in Holinshed III. 1272/1, I determine .. to 
confesse and avoid .. whatsoever imperfections have now 
distilled out of my pen. 1589 Purrennaa Lng. Poesic ut. 
xix. (Arb.) 235 The good orator . -will first admit it and in 
th’end auoid all for his better aduantage, and this figure is 
much vsed by our English pleaders in the Starchamber and 
Chancery, which they call to confesse and auoid. 1658-9 
Burton's Diary (1828) LI. 37 He may confess and avoid, 
confess and justify, or confess and mitigate. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 27x Lord Bolingbroke, by a bond dated 
24th J uly 1770, with warrant of attorney to confess judg- 
-ment.. became bound to the lessee. _Jézd. V. 289 Thoug! 
the defendant should appear to it, and confess léase, ent 
and ouster. 1839 Kuicutiey Hzst. Eng. TI, 40 Certain 
just and legal impediments then confessed on her part. 
8, Eccl, To acknowledge sins orally as a religious 
duty, with yi eae and. desire of absolution. 
a. vans, (Not’ orig. distinct from the general 
sense in 1.) ; 
63306 Cuauctr Pars. 7. P 938 It is reson bat he pat tres- 
passeth by his free wy! that by his free wyl he confesse his 
trespas. 538 CovERDALE Zcv. xvi. 21 Then shal Aaron 
laie both his handes vpon y* heade of him [the goate], and 
confesse ouer him all the myszdedes of y* children of Israel. 
1549 Bk, Cou. Prayer, Coutinunion, That you confesse with 
. an.unfained hearte to almightie God, youre synnes and un- 
kyndnes towardes his Maiestie committed. /éid., Let him 
come to me, or to some other dyscrete and learned priest .: 
and confesse and open his synne and griefe secretly. x62 
Brace Jas. v. 16 Confesse your faults one to another, and 
ray one’ for another, that yee may bee healed. 1687 Aur. 
Wake Prep. for Death (J.), If our sin be only against God, 
yet to confess it to his minister may be of good use, 
b. ref. To make formal confession of sins, esp. 
to a priest, in order to penance and absolution. 
2377 Lane, £2, B. xn 53 Go confesse be to sum frere 
‘and shewe hym pi synnes. ¢x1400 Row. Rose 7697 If ye 
woll you; now confesse, And leve your sinnes more and 
lesse. cryrz xs# Bug. BE, Amer. Introd. (Arb.) 30/a They 
confesse them to God alone and none prestes. 25... Kut. 
of Curtesy 4st in Ritson Jfets. Row. IL. 215 She confessed 
her, devoutly tho, And shortely receyved the Sacrament. 
x92 Bh. Coin Prayer, Communion, Bewail your own sinful 
lives, confess yourselves to Almighty God with full purpose 
or amecdaee of life. 1704 Anpison Flom 4 6 oe aon 
thought his Ship in so great Danger, e fell upon his 
ees and canard himself to eT Cay i aa 8 rd. 
x8s0 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 265 The 
young count .. confessed if, set his house in order. 
¢@. with of Also in ¢vamsf. sense. 
¢ 3386 Cuaucer Pars. T. P 245 He moste confessen hym 
of alle the condiciouns that bilongen to his synne. 2393 
Gower Conf. I. 89 In this wise I me confesse Of that ye 
clepe unbuxomnesse. x604 Suaxs. O7k. v. ii. 53 Confesse 
thee freely of thysinne. 1635 Pacirr Christianogr.t. (1646) 
75 They confesse themselves of all their sinnes to the Priest. 
d. 2dr. in same sense:as the ref. 


1sg9z Suans, Ron wie WV. Lo 
dale confession to thi, Pater? *) 


377, Lanai. P, PZ B. xt. 76 Ich haue moche merueille .. 
¥: Manan couent coueyteth to confesse and to burye, 
a 


faithful servant of the Church was preaching,- Toa 
confessing, beyond the Niemen. - 

bd. passive. Of the penitent: To be shriven : 
often=8 b. Zo de.confessed of: to be assoiled of 


by confession. - 
* ox340 Gaz. & Gr. Kut, 2392 Pou art confessed so clene, 
be-knower of py mysses. ¢1440 Gesta Rot, xcv. 425 
(Add: MS.) A grete man..that was not confessid of a longe 
tyme. 3470-85 Matory Arthur x1, iv, I counceyle yow 
said the kynge to be confessid clene. As for that said sire Bors 
I wille be shryuen with a good wylle, a 1533 Lp.-BeRNERS 
Huon \xxxiii.260, I know one [synne]. .the whiche as yet ye 
were neuer confessyd of. 1632 Litucow Traz. viii. 346 A 
Peasant. .was confessed, and receiued the Sacrament. 

10. Coifess and be aps re a proverbial phrase, 
found with variations and frequent allusive appli- 
cation in -16—27th c. 

It is uncertain whether the ‘ confess’ referred originally to 
shriving or to confession of crime. From the Pepys quot., 
the use of: the expression appears to have been a degree 
ruder than saying ‘ You lie’.- - ne Loam ae one 

e192 MarLowe Yew of Malta ww. ii, Blame not us; but 
the proverb,—Confess and be hanged. - 2604 SHaks, Osh. 
1v. 1, 38 To: confesse and be hang'd for his Jabour: First_to 
be hang’d, and then to confesse. 1662 Pepys Diary 8 Sept., 
The young Queen [Katherine} answered, You lye’; whi 
was the first English word that I ever heard her'say:-which 


made thé King good:sport; and he would have taught her _ 


to say in English, ‘Confess and be hanged'. 1662 Futter 
Worthies (x81x) Il. 407. The simple Earl was perswaded 
«to confess the fact..and so..soon after found the Proverb 
true, “Confess, and be beheaded’, . 7 
+ Confe'ssal, Obs. rave—', [f. Conress + -at.] 
The action of confessing; confession. 

“rg89 Purrennam Eng, Poesie ut. xix, (Arb.) 235 When-the 
matter is so plaine that it'cannot be denied or trauersed, it 
is good that it be iustified by confessall and auoidance, 


i grateful form a) 


, 801 


Confessant (kgnfe'sdnt). [f. Conress + -ant], 
corresp. to F. confessant, med.L. confessdnt-em 
pr: pple.] One who confesses or makes a confes- 
sion, esp. as a religious duty. 

ax603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhent. N. T. (2618) 248 
Why is it not enough in the Confessant, for his confession 
to say onely, I confesse all my’ sins? 1625 Bacon 4foph. 477 
The confessant kneels down before the priest. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain iii. (1872) 18 All these ms were fabrica- 
tions of the monks, who had sold them to their infatuated 
confessants. 1880 19¢ Cenz, VIL. 120 The confessant’s sig- 
nature was awantin; 

| Confessa'rius. [med.L. confessdrius, f£. 
coufess- ppl. stem of consitévi to CONFESS.] = next. 

166x Cressy cg ae Oaths Suprem. & Alleg. so As for that 
purely spiritual Jurisdiction that a Bishop exercises in cen- 
sures, or 2 Confessarius over his penitent in the internal 
Court of conscience. 1745 A. Butter Lives of Saints, 
Camillus (1847) VII. 208 Making use of St. Philip Neri for 
his confessarius, 1845 G. Ottver Cold, Biog. Soc. of Yesus 
74 He..was confessarius to the English college at Rome. 

+Confe'ssary. Ods. [ad. med.L. confessdré-ts ; 
see prec. ] 

1. A casuist who deals with confession. 

«1619 Donne Bradavaros (1644) 98 The Confessaries of 
these times, x ep. Hatt Cases Conse. us. viii. 187 The 
strange determination of learned Azpilcueta, the oracle of 
Confessaries .. teaches, that the prisoner .. is not bound at 
his death to confesse the crime to the world. 

2. A father confessor. 

@3656 Br, Hatt Sern. Wks, II. 289 (T.) To resist it, as 

i es ; to reveal it, as treacherous confessaries. 

3. One who makes a confession ; a confessant. 

1608 T. Morton Pream. fucounter 10 Euery penitent 
Confessarie must receiue absolution. 

+Confessa'trix. Obs. rare—'. [med. or 
mod.L. fem. agent-n. from confessdre to confess: 
see -TRIX.] A female confessor of the faith. 

1604 Parsons 3d Pt. Three Convers. Eng. a9 Yet 
setteth he downe the one for a principal! rubricated Martyr 
. .& the other for a Confessatrix. 

Confessed (kgnte'st), 2p/. a. Also 7-9 confest. 
[£ Conress v. +-ED1,] 

1. Acknowledged as true; avowed, owned, ad- 
mitted ; evident, made manifest. 

, 3861 T. Norron Calvin's Inst, 1,23 The Prophet..taketh 
it for confessed truth. 1643 Mitton Divorce Wks. 773 1. 
170 To..doa confest good work. 1790 Pacey Hore Pani. 
1,2 The design and composition of the letters are in general 
so confessed. 1808 J. Bartow Cofaiid, ut. 761 The prince 
confest to every warrior’s sight. 1844 Srantey Arnold 
bs I. iv. 165 A confessed and unconquerable difficulty. 

. To stand (appear) confessed: i.e. made 
known, revealed, open to recognition. 

1708 Rowe Royal Convert (T.), The perfidious author 
stands confest. @ 1763 Suenstrone Elegies vi. 7 Instant a 

t confest, 1866 Motixy Dutch Rep. 
v. i. 655 Throwing off his disguise .. the youthful paladin 
stood confessed. we te. . 

2. That has confessed his sins, shriven. 

c1480 Merlin i. 10 Yef he were confessed and repentant, 
and..he wolde resceyve penance .. he sholde {haue] anoon 
forgevenesse. x8x2 J. Brapy Clavis Cal. (1815) I. 210 One 
who looked like a confessed or shrived culprit. 


Confessedly (kinfe'sédli), adv. Also 7 con- 


festly. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] hes 
1. By general admission or acknowledgement ; 
admittedly. 


1640 Br. Haru Zfisc. u. § 11. 146 [Ignatius] in all those 

confessedly-genuine Epistles, which he wrote. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety ©), That principle which is confestly predomi- 
nant in our nature, 2972 Funius Leti, laviii. 337 The star 
chamber a court confessedly arbitrary, 186x Mitt U7ilit. 
v. 83 Rules of justice confessedly true, 1867 Freeman Vorie, 
Cong. (1876) I. vi. 492 The letter is confessedly a forgery. 
a. By personal confession, avowedly. 
19777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1.i, The latter attached to 
Maria, and confessedly beloved by her. 1878 H. H. Gress 
Ombre 20 His antagonists having confessedly bad hands 
there is more likelihood of there being a good set of cards 
in the stock. 

Confessee (kgnfesz*). rave. [f. Conress uv. + 
-EE.] & One who is confessed (by a priest). b. 
One te whom confession is made. 

(Ambiguous and to be avoided.) 

16or I’, Gopwin Bps. Zug. 377 Either the Confessor, or 
the Confessee, or the reporter, lied I doubt not. 1839 J. 
Rocers Autipopopr. xiv. § 1. 305 Confessor and confitent, or 
rather confessee lesser’ commonly in private, 

Confesser (kgnfe’so1). [f. Conress v. +-ern 1] 
One who confesses or makes confession. 

1836-46 in Smart Walker's Dict. 1839 [see prec.]. 

Confessing Cpatesiy , vol. sb. [f, CONFESS v. 

+-InGl,] The action of the vb. ConFEss; acknow- 
ledgii ng, avowing ; hearing confessions. 

x6rz Biste x Esdras ix, 8 Now by.confessing giue glory 
yrs. the maine co 0. eel ede Fig re 3 

'y Fastin confessir ‘prayings. ax re. HALL 
Occas.. ‘Meat. tBsz)'37'O God, if the confessing of thine 
own gifts may glorify thee. : core 

Confe'ssing, A//. a. .[f. as prec. + -rne2.] 
That confesses. Hence Confessingly adv. .- 
’ @1658 CLeveranp Model New Rel, 25 That they may see 
confessingly-and swear, They “have not seen:at all this 
Fourteen. Year. . ie te ets 
‘Confession (kfnfefon)., Also 4-7 with usual 
interchange of ¢ and.y, 0 and oz, (5 -fescione). 
[a. F.-confesstoi (12th c. in Littré), early ad. L. 
confession-ent, n. of action £. cosfiter? to CONFESS. ] 


. 


CONPESSION. 


I. The action of confessing. 

1. The disclosing of something the knowledge of 
which by others is considered humiliating or pre- 
judicial to the person confessing ; a making known 
or acknowledging of one’s fault, wrong, crime, 
weakness, ete, 

1602 Suaxs. Ham ut i, 9 When we would bring him on 
to some Confession Of his true state. 16x Dexken Noar- 
ing Girl Wks. 1873 III. 173 Confession is but poore amends 
for ron Vnlesse a rope would follow. 1781 Ginzon Deed. 
§ /. IIE. 240 Tortures, to force from their prisoners the 
confession of hidden treasure. 1876 Geo. Exior Dan. Der. 
vi, Isabel. .did not forsee her own impulse to confession. 

b. Law. Acknowledgement before the proper 
authority of the truth of a statement or charge ; 
acknowledgement by a culprit of the offence 
charged against him, when he is asked to plead to 
the indictment. Comfession and avoidance: ad- 
mission of the truth of an adverse allegation, with 
the allegation of some new matter tending to avoid 
its legal effect. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 37 b, Eyther he is villaine by 
prescripcion .. or he is villain by his own confession in 
court of recorde. 1641 Zerimes de la Ley 74 Which confes- 
sion of the prisoner himselfe is the most certaine answer 
and best satisfaction that may bee given to the Judge to 
condemne the offendor. dod. The prisoner has made a 
full confession. ; ; 

2. As a religious act: The acknowledging of sin 
or sinfulness; esg, such acknowledgement made 
in set form in public worship. 

c1380 Wyciiy Serum, Sel, Wks. I. 27 He smote upon his 
breest, to figure true confessioun. ¢ 1440 Gesia Rout. i. 4 
(Harl. MS.) Putte downe. .thyne old lif of synne, and entre 
yn to the he of confessione. 1549 BA. Com. Prayer, 
Communion, Make your humble confession to almightic 
God, and to his holy church here gathered together in hys 
name, mekely knelyng upon your knees. @x600 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. wiv. § 6 Public confession they thought neces- 
sary by way of discipline, not private confession, as in the 
nature of a sacrament, necessary. 1720 Wreatitiy Jélust. 
Bk. Com. Prayer (1839) 113 Such as would pray effectually 
have always begun with confession, 1884 Blunt danot. 
Bk. Com. Prayer 181 To place a public Confession and 
Absolution within the reach of all, day by day. 

b. spec. The confessing of sins to a priest, as 
a religious duty; more fully, sacramental or auri- 
cular confession, 

37 Lane. 2, Pl, B, xt. 176 How contricioun with-oute 
confessioun conforteth pe soule, ¢ 1394. Pl. Crede 468 Pei 
coucten confessions to kachen some hire, And sepultures 
also some wayten to cacchen. ¢ x§00 Lanceloé 2083 If that 
thow at confessioune hath ben, And makith the of al thi 
synnis clen. xg49 18¢ BR. Com. Prayer, Communion, Re- 
quiryng suche as shalbe satisfied with a general confession, 
not to be offended with them that doe use .. the auriculer 
and secret confession to the Priest. 1592 Swans. Live Gent, 
v. ii. 4x Besides she did intend Confession At Patrick’s Cell 
this euen. 19713 STEELE Znglishin. No. 49. 314 1... have 
not for some months been at Confession. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet ch. xv, A lovely lass to a friar came, To confession 
a-morning early. 1863 Union Rev. III. 614 Confession, 
again, as it is ordinarily administered among us, is another 
stumbling-block. 7 

8. Acknowledgement of a statement, claim, etc. ; 
admission, concession. 

¢1380 Wveur MWycket (1828) p. xiii, By youre owne con- 
fession muste it nedes be that we worshyppen a false god in 
the chalyce, x605 Be. Haut Medit. §& Vows 1. § 49 Phere 
are three grounds of friendship .. and by all confessions, 
that is the surest which is upon vertue. 1628 Hones 
sna (1822) 99 This year, by confession of all men, was 
of all other.. most free and healthful. 1838-9 HaLtam 
Hist, Lit. 1 iv.1. § 19 There were two, who had by common 
confession reached a consummate elegance of style. 

4, The recognizing or acknowledging (of a per- 
son or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims ; declaration of belief in or adhesion 
to; acknowledgement, profession, avowal when 
asked; sfec. the testimony rendered by a Confessor 
(sense 2). * t 7 

3382 Wycur 2 Macc. x. 38 Thei blessiden the Lord in 
ympnys and confessiouns. x549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect 
Trin. Sunday, By the confession of a true fayth to ac- 
knowlege the glorye of the eternall trinitie. 1602 Suaks. 
Fant, w. vii. 96 Hee mad confession of you, And gaue you 
such a Masterly report, for Art. 168x QO. Hzvwoop Diary 
23 Aug. az, Then Mr. Jo. Heyw'd made his Confession, etc, 
‘then they proceeded to Imposition of Hands. 1798 J. 
Macknicut Zfistles, Rom. x. 10 There is a difference be. 
tween the Jrosession, and the confession of our faith. 1833 
Cruse Lusebins v.i. 172 But this blessed saint.. in the 
midst of her confession itself renewed her strength. 

Il. That which is confessed, its matter or form. 

8, Thatwhich is made known in confessing ; the 


matter confessed. i Sp Seal Mist iis 
1432-80 tr. Higdex (Rolls) I. 167 Seynte Austyn seythe in 
his 'booke of confessiones. 21536 Tinpace IV&s. 180 (R.) 
The bishop knoweth the confession of whom he lusteth 
throughout all his dioces.. r60x Suaxs. 4's Well w. iti, 
130 His confession is taken, and it shall bee read to his 
face. 1603 B. Jonson Panegyre Entr. Fames, And this 
confession flew from every Voice,’ Never had land more 
reason to rejoice. 1632 Lirucow .7rav. (1682) x. 432 The 
Governer commanded me to subscribe my Confession, 
which I voluntarily obeyed. -Zid. 437 And now after nl 
and new Examinations .. they finding my’ first and secon 
Confession so run in one, that the Governer swore, I had 
learned the Art of Memery. 1833 G. Wappincron Hist. 
Ch. 126 To proclaim .. the nature of the confessions which 
they had received. 288x Brsanr & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 


CONFESSIONAIRE. 


E 155 Kitty should enter these confessions in a book, said 
sther. 

6. A formulary containing a general acknowledge- 
ment of sinfulness, such as frequently forms part of 
public Christian worship. 

1535 Marshall's Primer w 3 Printers Hen. VIII (1848) 

45 A General Confession for every sinner. 3552 Bk. Cort, 
Prayer, Moruing, A general Confession, to be said of the 
whole Congregation. Jééd, Communion Service, Then 
shall this general confession be made. 72x Sree.e Sfect. 
No. “47 22 The Confession was read with such a resigned 
Humility. 18:5 Horstey Bh. of Psalms (1821) I. 292 
Psalm hh, The Penitential Confession of the converted 
Jews. 1884 Buuxt Anuot, Bh Con. Prayer 182 The 
general Confession Appears to be an original composition of 
some of the revisers of 1552, 
_ 7. (More fully Confession of Faith.) A formulary 
in which a church or body of Christians sets forth 
the religious doctrines which it considers essential; 
an authoritative declaration of the articles of belief ; 
a creed. 

Sometimes applied to the ancient cecumenical creeds; but 
more usually to the formulated statements of doctrine 
put forth by the various Reformed churches in the 16th and 
17th c., of which that of Augsburg (1530) was the carliest, 
and the first (1560) and second (1580-2) Confession of Faith 
of the Church of Scotland, and the Westminster Confession 
(1643-7), are most noted in the history of Great Britain, 

1§36 Taverner (¢/¢¢y) The Confession of the Faith of the 
Germans, exhibited at Augusta; to which is added The 
Apology of Melancthon defending the said Confession. 
xs49 Bk. Com. Prayer, Rubric to Athanasian Creed, 
Upon Trinitie Sonday, shalbe song or sayd. «this confession 
of our christian fayth. xzg6x (###/e) The Confessione of 
the fayth and doctrin beleved and professed by the Pro- 
testantes of the Realme of Scotland exhibited to the estates 
of the sam _in Parliament. 1571 NortHpRooke (title) A 
Breefe and Pithie Summe of the Christian Faith, made in 
Fourme of a Confession. 180 (¢i#/c) The Confession of 
Faith of the Kirk of Scotland or the National Covenant. 
x161z Brerewoono Lane, § Relig, Pref. 22 The Confessions 
themselves are these, the Angelicane, the Scotiane, French, 
Helvetian former and later, tie Belgick, Polonick, Argen- 
tine, Augustane, Saxonick, Wirtenbergick, Palatine, Bo- 
hemick or Waldensian Confession. 1632 J. Lee Short 
Survey Sweden 76 To professe the reformed religion, ac- 
cording to the confession of Ausbourg or Augustane con- 
fession. 1643 Acts Gen. Assembly Edinb. 19 Aug., Sess. 
14 The union of this Island in one Form of Kirk-govern- 
ment, one Confession of Faith, one Catechism. 1827 
Wuatery Logic (1837) a7} The correctness of a formal and 
deliberate confession of Faith, is not always of itself, a 
sufficient safeguard against error. 861 STANLEY Last. Ch. 
iv. (1869) r49 ‘The Nicene Creed remained the one public 
confession. 1874 MorLey Compromise (1886) 170 We sce 
the same men .. uttering assents to confessions of which 
they really reject every syllable—and who do not know 
they are acting a part, and making a mock both of their 
own reason and their own probity. 

b. The religious body or church united by one 
Confession of Faith ; 2 communion. 

1641 Be. Mountacu Acts § Afow. (1642) Those right 

learned. .Clerks of his owne Confession. 
_ TIL. 8. A tomb in which a martyr or confessor 
is buried, and, by extension, the whole structure 
erected over it; also, the crypt or shrine under 
the high-altar, or the part of the altar, in which 
the relics are placed. Called also ConFESSIONARY 
and + CONFESSIONAL. 

2670-98 Lassets Voy, /tely 11. 24 ‘This place, as it con- 
serves the body of St. Peter, is called the Confession of 
Peter, Ldid. II, 26 Near the Confession of S, Peter is an 
old brazen statue of S. Peter. 1844 Lincarp Anglo Sax. 
Ch, (1858) II. i. 36 A chest of oak or stone, sometimes called 
the confession, sometimes the sepulchre, had been prepared; 
in it he deposited three portions of the eucharist, together 
with the relics; the slab was then placed over it, and the 
masonry of the altar, if it were built of stone, hastily com- 
pleted. 1847 Lp. Linpsay Chr. Avt I. 66 (S. Mark’s) The 
confession, or ciborium, within the sanctuary, is also highly 
curious. Lain, Dieter Cath. Dict. 20;/x s.v-y If an altar was 
erected over the grave, then the name ‘ confession’ was given 
to the tomb, the altar, and the cubiculum, 

9. attrib., as confession-chair, -money, «seat, 

1694 Biount Glossogr., Confessionary. .also, 2 Confession- 
seat. 1692 tr, Emillianne's Obs. Journ. Naples 319 Waik- 
ing in their Churches about their Confession-chairs from 
Blowing to Night, x7o9 De For Life Roselli (2713) 1. 
29, I had sat myself down in a Confession-Chair, Syn. 
Saitu Wks. (1867) Il. 338 Twice a year the holy man 
collects confession money, under the denomination of 
Christmas and Easter offerings, x86s Union Rev III, 6r4 
The confession-bell at the London oratory. 

i Confessionaire (ksilgsionf'r). [F.=med.L. 
confessiOndri-us: see CONFESSIONARY.] One who 
has been confessed by the priest. 

3748 Ricttanpson Clarissa WU. xxiii, r42 Like an absolved 
confessionaire. 

Confessional (kJnfe'fanil), sd. [In sense 2 
a, F. confessional = It. conjfessionale, med.L. con- 

JSessionale (neuter of confessional-is adj.), quoted 

y Du Cange in the sense ‘sacrum pznitentize 
tribunal’ in 1563. Sense 1 is app. a distinct 
subst, use of the adj.] ; 

+1. A due for hearing or giving. permission to 
hear confession. Ods. 

3596 in Foxe 4. g Jf Hen. VI. Cases Papal 728 
What should I speake here of my dailic reuenues, of my 
first fruites, annates, palles, indulgences, buls, confessionals, 
and such Tike, which come to no small masse of money. 

4. A desk, stall, cabinet, or box, in which the 
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priest sits to hear confessions in a Roman Catholic 
church. : - 

1727 Cuampeas Cyel,, Confessional is also used in the 

omish church for a little box or desk in the church, where 
the confessor takes the confessions of the penitents. 740 
Wangurton Div, Legat. w.iv. Wks. 1812 IV. 118, I [Acosta] 
have seen an Indian bring to the confessional a confessi 
of all his sins written.. by picture and characters. 1858 
Hawtnorne #r. & Jt, Fruls. B72) 1.7 A confessional .. a 
little oaken stricture about as big as a sentry-box with 2 
closed part for the priest to sit in, and an open one for the 
penitent to kneel at. . * 

b. Taken typically for the practice of confession, 
with its concomitants, 

1816 Byron Siege Cor, ili, More constant at confessional, 
More rare at masque and festival. 1862 GouLaurn Pers, 
Relig. i. (2879) 7 Belore the Reformation, the Confessional 
existed as a living Bagh in the Church. 187: Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 126 clergy had the pulpit and the con- 
fessional, and their enemies had the press. ‘ 

c, attrib., as confessional-box, -chair. 

1992 Archzologia 261 Confessional chairs..probably al- 
ways were of wood. 1840 CLoucn Amours de Voy. 1, 109 
Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional-boxes and postures. 

+3. =Conression 8, CoNFESSIONARY 2. Obs, 

1704 Aopison Jéaly (J,), In one of the churches I saw a 
pulpit and confessional, very finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli, 
1927-52 CHAMBERS Cyl, Confessional, or Confesstonary, in 
church-history, a place in churches, usually uader the main 
altar, wherein were deposited the bodies of deceas'd saints, 
martyrs, and confessors. 


Confessional (kgnfe-fanil), a, [f. ConrEsston 
+-AL: corresp. to med.L. coz/fessional-cs and mod, 
F, confessionel.) : 

1, Of the nature of or pertaining to confession. 

1817 N. Drake Siaks, 11, 72 If we dismiss these confes- 
sional sonnets. 1823 Gatt Esefai? II. xxiv. 231 In the con- 
fessional moments of contrition. 1827 G. S. Faner Orig. 
Expiatory Sacr. 216 Not an expiatory sin-offering, but an 
offering merely confessional of sin. : 

. Of or pertaining to Confessions of Faith, or 
systems of formulated Theology. 

1882-3 Scuarr Encyel. Relig. Knowl. 111. 1972 Confes- 
sional differences concern the condition of the dead rig 4 
the period between death and the resurrection. 1889 A. B, 
Bruce Sp. at Mansf. Coll, Oxf. 16 Oct., In theology our 
position might be described as Biblical, as distinct from con- 
fessional, We want to know what the Bible really teaches. 

Confessiona‘lian, sé. and a. rare. [f. pree. 
(sense 2)+-AN.] @, 5d. One who advocates the 
principle that a church should have a formal Con- 
fession of Faith, b. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
discussion of this question. 

177% Gent. Mag. XLI. 405, 1 am, Yours, A Confessionalian. 
{bid. A summary view of the Confessionalian controversy. 

Confe'ssionalism. [f. as prec, +-1su.] The 
principle of formulating a Confession of Faith; 
adherence to a formulated theological system. 

1876 A. M. Farroairn Strauss in Contemp, Rev. June 
132 Pietism in Wirtemberg, Confessionalism in Prussia, 
were growing narrower. oe-3 Scuare Lucycl, Relig. 
Kuow!l, 1. 482 The age of scholastic and polemic confes- 
sionalism [from the middle of the 17th to the middle of the 
18th century]. | . 

Confe-ssionalist. [f. as prec. + -187.] 

1, One who makes confession, - 

1847 Bentuam Nationale Lvid. Wks. 1843 VII. 30 Phy- 
sical and involuntary symptoms of fear, betrayed by the 
confessionalist upon an occasion specified. 

2. ‘A confessor, one who sits in the confessional’. 

1846 Worcester cites Boucner, 

3. =CONFESSIONALIAN sb, 

Confe'ssionalize, v. wonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
125.) zuir. To introduce or use the confessional. 

1860 Sat. Rev. IX. 137/2 A confessionalizing curate. 

Confessionary (kfnfe'foniiri), a. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. confessionari-us, f, confesstoi) See -ARY.] 
Of or pertaining to confession. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antechr, 1. vi. 51 Conformitie 
doth require of vs a confessionarie approbation of the cere- 
monies by subscription. x6rz Ry Confessionnaire, 
confessionarie; belonging to, or, treating of, auricular con- 
fession. 1753 Br. R. Cuayzon in E, H, Palmer Deser? of 
Lxodus vi. (x871) 106 Confessionary priests used formerly 
to sit to hear the confessions of the pilgrims. 1864 I. Tay- 
Lor in Gd. HWords 230 A confessionary prayer. 

Confe'ssionary, sd. [ad.med.L. confessionari- 
uue (cited by Du Cange in sense 1 from Council of 
Seville, 1512), neuter of coufessiOndrius adj.J 

1. =Conressiona sb. 2. Obs. 

2669 Woooneap St. Teresa 1, iii, 16 He came and spake 
with me in a Confessionary. 2704 Collect. Vay. (Churchill) 
III. 76/1 The Confessionary is so turn'd, as the. .Confessor 
cannot see the Woman that enters to Confess. 1792 
Archzol. X. 299 (D.) These stalls have been improperly 
termed confessionaries or fessionals, 

2. = Conression 8. 

2727-51 [see ConressionaL s), 3]. 1848 B, Weep Cont. 
Ecelesiol. 430 The crypt or confessionary retains an original 
altar, x8 Sie G. Scorr Lect, Archit. IL 29. 288: — Lng. 
Ch. Archit. i. g In front of the altar and the confessionary 
was the choir of the inferior clergy and singers. 

+ Confessioner. Obs, [f. ConFEssion +-ER1] 
An advocate of auricular confession ; a confessor. 

zg6x T. Niorton} Calvin's Inst. sm. iv. (2634) go7 The 
Confessioners [L. confessionarii] alleadge for this purpose 
the power of the Keies. “158 J. Batt Haddon's Answ. 
Osov, 268 Your couled confessioners, who be privie & par- 
takers of your hidden abhominations. 


CONTFESSOR. 


Confessionist (kfofefonist). [a. F. con. 
JSesstoniste, and 16th c. L. confessionista.] 

1. An edherent of-a particular religious confes-- 
sion, sfec. of the Augsburg Confession, a Lutheran. 

¢1568 in Fulke Zwo Treat. (1577) 1. 61, I aske of them 
whether the Lutherans, Zuinglians, Hlirians, Caluenistes, 
Confessionistes, etc...beallofone Church? 1625 Br. Noux- 
tacu Aff. Czsar Ded. x, The controversies .. between the 
Protestant and Romish confessionists. 1832 S. R. MarTLaxD 
Facts and Doc. 124 The reformers were taunted with the 
name of Confessionists. 1849 W. Firzcerawp tr. IVhitaker’s 
Disput. 380 There is the utmost unanimity amongst the 
Confessionists (as they call them) in all things necessary, 
that is, ia the articles of faith. 

2. =CONFESSIONALIST I. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 2609/1 The thorough confessionist always 
overstates his guilt. 

[f as 


‘Confe'ssionless, 2. [ rec, + -LESS.] 
Having no Confession of Faith, or formal creed. 

1883 Alisstonary Herald (Boston) Sept, 339 (Austria) They 
characterize the ‘ Free Reformed Church “not, as heretofore, 
*Confessionless’. 2888 Pall Afall G. 7 Feb. 3/t His 
wretched Parliament .. though often avowedly confession- 
Tess, deem it wise policy to persecute the Greek Orthodox. 

Confe'ssive, a, vare. [f. L. conféess- (see Cox- 
FESS) +-1VE.] Having the effect of confessing. 

1821 New Afonthly Mag. 11. 35x An exclamation too con- 
fessive of the ardour of the address. 

Confessor (kfnfe'so1). Forms: 1-2, 5-9 con- 
fessor, 3-4 -ur, 4-7 -our, 5~6 -oure, 6 -ore. ae 
L. confessor, and its F. repr. corfessor, -1t7, A 
-our (mod.F. -eur), agent-n. f. L. confitéri to Cox- 
FESS. (In sense 2, OF. had also confes:—L. con- 
Jessus one who has confessed.) The historical 
pronunciation, from AF. and ME. confessou'r, is 
confessor, Which is found in all the poets, and is 
recognized by the dictionaries generally, down to 
Smart, 1836-49, who has co'n/estor in senses 2 and 
3, confe'sser in sense 1b; for these, Craig 1847 
has confessor and confessor ; but confe'ssor is now 
generally said for both.] F 

1. ge, One who makes confession or public 
acknowledgement or avowal of anything. 

a. of religious belief, of Christ, etc. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 20867 (Cott.) Petre was .. of godd sun 
first confessur. c1540 Pilger. T. 372 Of Iesu Christ many a 
confessore. x642 Mitton Agol. Smect. (1851) 291 They 
scourg’d the confessors of the cg sea 1659 Gentl. Calling 
(2696) 89, I can scarce think the Devil has any such stout 
Confessors, but will then betray his cause, 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac, w, i, (4737) IIL. 33 Its greatest Confessors and 
Assertors. 1g2x Sravre Eccl, Afent. 11. xxviii. 235 A good 
man, and ancient professor and confessor of religion. 1866 
Neate Seg. § Hymns, And the Saints, through toil and 
shame Brave Confessors of Thy Name. . 

b. of a crime, sin, or offence charged, (In this 
sense written by Smart and others ConFESSER.) 

1594 Nasue Unfort, Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 35 They vowed. 
cither to make him a confessor or a martir ina trice. 1693 
C. Marner Wond. Invis. World 15 A thousand preter- 
natural Things .. wherein the Confessors do acknowledge 
their Concernment. 1737 Ozent Rabelais Author's Prol. 
I. exxxi. uote, 1 have translated Confesseur, Confessarius, 
for so our English Roman Catholics call their Father Con- 
fessor..A Confessor scems to mean the Person confessing 
not the Person confess'd to. 1755 Jouxsox, Confessor .. he 
who confesses his crimes. Diet. 1791 WaLxer Pron, Dict. 
Confessor..this word can now have the accent on the 
second syllable, only when it means One who confesses his 
crimes; a sense in which it is scarcely ever used. 1847 . 
Crate, Conféssor, one who confesses his crimes. 

2. techn. One who avows his religion in the face 
of danger, and adheres to it under persecution and 
torture, but does not suffer martyrdom ; sec, one 
who has been recognized by the church in, this 
character. (The earliest sense in Iinglish. ae 

[cx000 Etenic Past, ZZ. in Thorpe Laws I. 370 pa macran 
andetteras bo we hatad confessores.) ot Cott, Hont. 
239 Mid martiren, mid hali confessoren, mid halic meiden. 
¢ 1200 Lin. Coll, Font. 185 Apostles and martirs and con- 
fessors. a1240 Savules Warde in Cott. Hom, 261 Pe cun 
fessurs hird pe liueden igod lif, ant haliche deiden. ¢x305 
Zdmund Conf, in &. £. P. (x86a) 7x Seint Edmund pe 
confessour pat lip at Pontencye. 1432-g0 tr. Argden (Rolls) 
I. 379 Alle the seyntes of that cuntre [Ireland] be confessores, - 
and noo martir. 1§26 Pélgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 181 b, 
Martyrs, confessours and virgyns. 1642 Futrer Holy & , 
Prof, St. w. ii, 296 (Ridley & Hooper) Their upper parts 
were but Confessours, when their lower parts were Martyrs, 
and burnt ro ashes. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. ER Gods 

ower to keep the fire from burning the three Confessors, 

an. 3, _ 2709 Stave Azz, Ref. xxiii. 238 Miles Coverdale 
. a confessor and an exile. 1736 Cuanpier Hist. Persec. 

He is no more a Confessor in iny esteem, than Laud isa 
Martyr. 1856 Emerson Zug. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 
Il. 97 The English church has .. the seal of martyrs and 
confessors. 188 Harcn Bampt, Lect. ii. 4e In times of 
persecution the confessors in prison had to be fed, 885 
Arvoxp Cath, Dict. s.y., St. Martin was the first... of the 
Confessors whom the Church honoured with an office. 

b. The Confessor: =King Edward the Con- 
fessor, canonized in 1161. : : 

(exxq3 Witt, Matess. Gest, Reg, Angi. u. § 196 (heading) 
De Sancto Eadwardo Tertio, Rege et Confessore. ¢ 1245 
Estoire de St. Acdw, le Ret 4486 FRolls) 151 Li seint Cum- 
fessur, Aedward li rois.) 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. 1066 
(R.) Good Edward, from the rest Of that renowned name 
by Confessor expressed. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist, ut. vi. § 27, 

T confesse I understand not how the name Confessour 1s 
proper to King Edward. 1821 Worpsw. Zech Sonm 


CONFESSORSESS. 


xxxi. Morut, Conquest, The woman-hearted Confessor pre- 
pares The evanescence of the Saxon line 1878 Epirx 
Trompson //zst. Eng. vii. § 3. 1889 W. Hunt in Died. 
Nat. Biog. XVII. i At the coronation of Henry IIT, in 
1236, the Confessor’s sword was carried before the king by 
the Earl of Chester. 

3. One who hears confessions: a priest who 
héars confession of sin, prescribes penance, and 
grants absolution ; the private spiritual director of 
a king or other great personage. 

[In med.L. better con/essarins; but confessos in this sense 
is quoted by Du Cange from Walafrid Strabo (ob. 849).} 

1340 Ayenbd. 172 He ssel zeche 2uych ane confessour pet 
conne bynde and onbynde. c31400 Rom. Rose 6860 Have 

-me unto his confessour. 1432-S0 tr. Higdex (Rolls) VI. 
‘457 Seynte Dunstan his confessour [Trevisa schriftfader}. 
xggo Parser. 208/r Confessour a_goostly father, confesseur. 
xsgz Suaks. Row. § Ful. ut. iit. 49 Being a Divine, a 
Ghostly Confessor, A Sin-Absoluer, and my Friend profest. 
ex704 T. Brown Sat. on Fr. King Wks. 1730 1. 59 Were 
I thy confessor, who am thy martyr, Dost think that I’d 
allow thee any quarter? 1937 Hist. Register 58 Mr. Hig- 

‘et, appointed Confessor to his Majesty, in the Room of the 
late Dr. Sharp. 1795 Sourney Foan of Arc x. 191 With 
pious haste hurried the confessors To shrive them. 1871 
Monrtey Voltazre (1886) 18x From the confessor’s closet they 
pulled the wires which moved courts. 


Confessoress. [see -Ess.] A female who 
hears or receives confessions. : 
1830 CARLYLE Misc. (1872) III. 52 The daughters may sit 


as confessoresses. 1863 B. Taytor H. Zhurston 11. 69 
Come, be my mother-confessoress. I am in great doubt 


and perplexity. 

Confessorial (kpnfesdrial), 2. [f. L. confes- 
Sori-wts +-AL.] Of or pertaining to a confessor. 

x8gs Mirman Lat. Chi. (1864) IX. xv. vit. 249 Holding 
up the confessorial office of the priesthood, 

Confe‘ssorship. [see -sxrr.] The function 
or office of a confessor. 

1655 Futter Hist. Univ, Cambr. 130 Mr. Fox... appoints 
the 23. of December for Bucer his Confessourship. 1683 
Cave £celesiastict 55 His .. eminent Confessorship in 
the times of Persecution, 1876 Stusss Larly Plantag. iv. 
65 A morbid craving after the honours of martyrdom, or 
confessorship at the least. 

Confe'ssory, 2. Law. [ad. L. confessivt-us, 
f, confessor-em : see -ORY.] Pertaining to confes- 
sion or acknowledgement. (C£.L. actio confessoria.) 

r6gx W.G. tr. Cowel’s Inst, 22x Now of Actions civill.. 
some aye confessory, and some negative, confessory, as 
where one affirms a corporall or incorporall thing to be his. 

Confest, -ly : see CONFESSED, -LY. 

Confet, obs. f. Comrrz, 

Confeter, -fether, -fetter, var. of Conreprn. 

+Confiance. Obs. rare. In 8 -fyance, 6 
-flaunce. [a. F. comjiance, n. of state f, comji-er to 
confide: see -ANOE,] =CONFIDENOB, 

¢1490 Caxton Blanchardyn xxiv. 91 My confyance & 
trust is in you. 1491 — Vitas Patr, (W.de W. 1495) u. 
243 b/2 Gyuyng to all synners ..confyance and trust of that 
self mercy, ¢x§to Barctay Afirr. Gd. Manners (1570) 
Dij, A great man of confiaunce, 

+ Gonficient, a. and sd. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
conficient-em, pr. pple. of corjicére to accomplish. ] 

A. adj, That accomplishes, or performs ; offici- 
ating. 

16zg Sir H. Lynne Via Jute 174 (Quoting Council of 
Trent) The,lay people and the non-conficient Priest. 1656 
Buount Glossogr., Conficient, which finisheth, procureth, 
or worketh, 1785 JonNsoN, Consicient, that causes or pro- 
cures; effective, 

B. sb. An officiating priest. 

1614 Jackson Creed 11. v. Wks, II. 224 They might. -have 
altogether denied the use of it so much as to the sacrificer 
or conficient. 1638 D. Featiry Strict. in Lyndomast. 1. 
135 Priests..in the institution of this Sacrament..were non 
conficients. 


Confiet, var. of ConFrzor v. Obs. 

- Confidant (kp:nfidant), sd. (a.). [This appears, 
with its fem, considaute, after 1700, when covufident 
(with stress on the first syllable) had already been 
in use for nearly a century in a kindred sense. 
Cotgr. has F. confidant, -ante, with confident as a 
by-form; on the other hand, Littré quotes coujident 
from the 16th c, onward, and knows nothing of 
rig Heber The latter may however have been taken 
in’ English as the correct Fr. form; or possibly the 
Eng. was only an attempt to represent the pro- 
nunciation of the French -ca, -exte. The verb 
in It. (and Pr.) is cosjfidar, which would give a 
pple. condante ; but this is not found in the re- 
quired sense,] 

A. sb. ‘A person trusted with private’ affairs, 
commonly with affairs of love’ (J.). Now used 
somewhat more widely, so as to take the place of. 
ConFIDENT sd, 2. ; 

Un Pepyy Diary 1,May 1666 where editors print coz- 
JSidant, Pepys wrote confident.) i ‘ 

1714 Arputunor & Pore Martin Scribi. (J.), Martin 
composed his billet-doux, and intrusted it to his confidant. 
1751 Smottett Per, Pic. xxvii, He proffered his service. .as 
agent, mediator, or confidant, 2797 Mrs. Ravcuirre Z¢alian 
xxi, E repeat, that Iam not-her confidant. 1836-49 Ssrart, 
Confidant, Confidante, a person entrusted with matters 
pertaining to the lighter commerce of life, as those of. love, 

allantry, and fashion... 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 
Il. v. 2. 19 Cardinal Wolsey, the’king’s confidant. 1876 
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J. H. Newman Hist. SK Lv. i. 366 He was accustomed to 
make her his confidant in his ecclesiastical proceedings. 
b. with of: cf Conripent sé. 2 b. 
1874 H. R. Reynotps Yoh Baft. vi. § x. 368 The ex- 
lanation .. seems to me to lie in the possibility that Jesus 
Fad made John the confidant of His fierce and awful trial. 
B. as adj. Entrusted with secrets; privy fo (a 


secret matter). vae. [Cf F. confident in Littré.] 
1816 Scott Antig. xxxii, I well know you are confidant to 
one dreadful secret, 


Confidante (kg:nfidant). [Cf prec. It may 
be that this was first formed to represent the sound 
of the F. confidente, and that the mase. confedant 
was formed from it. The feminine is the more 


common in use.] A female confidant. 

1709 Lapy M. W. Montacur Le#?. Jf iss A. Wortley 5 Sept. 
You are the only creature that I have made my confidante, 
1952 Pietoine Asielia u. i, 1 concluded with begging her 
to be the confidante of my amour. 1839-40 W. Irvine IVod- 

JSert’s R. (1855) 42 What is a lover without a confidante? 
I thought at once of my sister Sophy. 1883 Century 
XXVIT, 150 She was the confidante of all our love affairs. 

Confidder, -fidir, Sc. var. of ConFEDER Obs. 

Confide (kgnfoid), v. [ad. L. confidére to have 
full trust or reliance, f. cov- intensive prefix + 

Sfidére to trust.] 

1. intr. To trust or have faith ; to put or place 
trust, repose confidence 272 (formerly 072, Zo). 

1455 Houlate \wiii, In the we confide. 1634 W. Trr- 
wnyt -tr. Balsac’s Lett. 104 In a time when the most 
credulous have enough to doe to confide on publique faith. 
1647 Crarenpon “ist. Red. iv. (1843) 150/1 They desired 
that there might be such a person made Lieutenant of 
the Tower, ‘as they could confide in’, (an expression that 
grew from that time to be much used) /67d. 155/2 The 
expression they used, when they had a mind to remove 
any man from a place..‘that they could not confide in 
him’, 1648 H. G. tr. Balsac’s Prince 2536 [They] confide 
more in this.. then to the number of their Armies. 1657 
Hospes Govt. § Soc. vi. § 12, 82 Some other whom they con- 
fide in for protection. 1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 64 
It were not safe with Epicurus to confide wholly on the 
Senses. 1748 Avson’s Voy. m. ii. 315 The stoutest cables 
are not to be confided in, 1832 Hr. Martineau Life in 
Wilds viii. 101 He confided in the captains’ parting promise. 
1858 J, Martingau Studies Chr. 184 He who most confides 
in the instructor will learn the sacred lesson best. 

2. absol. To have faith or trust; to have confi- 


dence ; to be assured or confident. 

1654 Bart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs Flanders 114 
Nor could the Flemish ever confide, till they saw their 
Country free of Rotana’: 1728 Pore Odyss. xvi. 453 O 
prudent Princess ! bid thy soul confide. 1742 Younc Ni. 
Th. ii, 570 Judge before Friendship, then confide till Death. 

3. with 007.-clause: To trust, believe, have con- 
fidence, or feel assured (¢/az). ? Obs. 

1632 Sim T. Hawkins tr. Afatthien's Vahappy Prosper. 27 
Confiding the Iudge would he his Protector. 1743 Surn- 
stone IVs. ILI. 100, I sincerely confide, that. .no time shal! 
extenuate our mutual friendship, 1788 V. Knox Winter 
Even, I. vi. xi. 290 The sum which I have left, will, I con- 
fide .. supply a decent competency, 1800 T. JRFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) IV. 324 They confide that the next election 
gives a decided majority in the two Houses. 1826 Scotr 
Old Mort. xxx, Confiding that it would have the support 
of Langcale. 

4. trans. To impart as a secret, to communicate 


in confidence (¢o a person). 

1735 Lv. G. Lytretton Pers, Lett, xxix. (744) - Thou 
art the only one to whom I dare confide my Folly. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Alen, Montaigue Wks, (Bohn) I. 341 Men 
do not confide themseves to boys, or coxcombs, or pedants, 
but to their peers. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xvii, 238 An 
opporsenity of confiding all her perplexities to her friend. 

. To entrust (an object of care, a task, etc.) fo a 
person, with reliance on his fidelity or competence. 
186r Bucke C7zv7zéiz. (1873) II. viii. 546 The execution of 
the plan was confided to Aranda. 1862 Ruskin J/unera 
P. (1880) 37 Its amount may be known by examination of 
the persons to whom it is confided. 


Confided (kgnfoidéd), ZA/. a. 
Given in trust ; entrusted. 

1841-4 Emerson Zss., Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 244 Hence, 
the less government we have the better—the fewer laws, and 
the less confided power. 1835 Cpr. Wiseman Jabiola 266 
Their watchful custody of the confided gift. 

Confidee (kpnfoidz'). [f. as prec.+-EB.] One 
to whom anything is confided, or in whom one 
confides, 

181z Lxaniner 24 Aug. 543/2 Not that of an ex parte 
conjidee, but of a chosen umpire, 

Confidence (kpnfidéns), Also s-ens. [ad. L. 
confidentia, n. ot quality or state f. conftdent-ent: 
see CONFIDENT and -ENCE. Cf. F. confidence (14th 
c. in Oresme), but some of the senses are not found 
in F. (where they are expressed by cozzfiazece).] 

1. The mental attitude of trusting in or relying 
on a person or thing ; firm trust, reliance, faith. 
Const. 272 (+20, 07, wpon), : 

€x430 Lyne. in Pol. Rel. §& L. Poems 47 Alle verteu.. 
Made stable in god by gostly confidence. 1490, CAxTON 
Exneydos xxv, 93 The whiche goddes, hauynge confydence 
in trustynge his sayd promysse, 1535 CovERDALE Ps. xvii, 
9 It is better to trust in the Lorde, then to put eny confi- 
dence inman. 1557 Nortn tr. Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 133 b/t 
The sonne. .will not haue tohis father any great confidence. 
1593 Suaxs. Rick. Z, u. iv. 6-The King reposeth: all his 
confidence in thee. 1649 Br. Reynotps Aosea iv. 48 Con- 


[f prec. + -ED.] 


fidence. .in foraigne ayde. 1774 Got.psm. Grecian Hist. 1. 


gre The king would piace more ‘confidence in the engage- 


CONFIDENCE. 


ments of the nobility than upon those of the..capricious 
multitude. 1837 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Lie J. x. 448 He 
- snever abused the most implicit confidence. 

2. The feeling sure or certain of a fact or issue; 
assurance, certitude; assured expectation. 

xgss Epen Decades ui. 1. 104 They .. with no lesse con- 
fydence licke their lippes secreately in vi of their praye. 
x6xr Suaxs. Wint. 7. 1. ii. 414 He thinkes, nay with all 
confidence he sweares, As he had seen’t. @ 1698 Temp_e 
Ess. Heroic Virtue Wks. 1731 I. 230 The very Confidence of 
Victory..makes Armies victorious. 1790 Beatson Nav. & 
Mil. Mem. 1. 209 Wrapped up in a vain confidence of his 
own abilities. 2872 Freeman Hist. Ess. (ed. 3) 12 This 
story. .1I affirm with less confidence. 

+b. Const. ¢o do. Obs. 

1667 Mu.ton P, /. vi. 343 Humbl’d by such rebuke, so 
farr beneath His confidence to equal God in power. 

+e. Lit, on, upon confidence (of, that, to do). 

@1600 Hoorrr £ced, Pod. vt. v. § 6 (1842) Not in confidence 
to redeem sin but as tokens of meek submission. 16sr 
Hosnes Leviath, 1, xvii, 88 Men agree to submit to some 
Man on confidence to be protected by him. r6s4 H. 
L'Estrance Chas, J (1655) 51 In confidence thereof, the 
Duke left him. on 

3. Assurance, boldness, fearlessness, arising from 
reliance (on oneself, on circumstances, on divine 
support, etc.), 

1526 Prler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 17b, By the holy loue 
of charite we may haue great confydence and meke bold- 
nesse. 1826 ‘LINDALE Acts xxviii. 3x Preachyng the kyng- 
dome of God..with all confidence [so r6xx 5 188z Rev. bold- 
ness}. r60r SHaks, ¥x2, C. u. ii, 49 Alas my Lord, Your 
wisedome is consum’d in confidence: Do not go forth to 
day: Call it my feare. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 194 
? 3 He..was able to address those whom he never saw be- 
fore with ease and confidence. 1832 W. Irvine Alhambra 
367 At first she touched her Jute with a faltering hand, but 
gathering confidence and animation as she proceeded, drew 
forth. .soft aerial harmony. 

b. Const. Zo have c. to do (anything’. 

1534 Coverpate 1 Chron. xviii. (xvii). 25 Therfore hath 
thy seruaunt founde (confydence) to make his prayer before 
the. 1705 Stasnore Paraphr. III. 436 Who can have the 
confidence to think himself excused, toward those of a dif- 
fering Judgement. 1818 Jas. Mint. Brit, Judia 11. w.v. 167 
Conflans had no longer confidence to meet the Finglish in 
the field. ; ; 

4, In a bad sense: Assurance based on insufficient 
or improper grounds; excess of assurance, over- 


boldness, hardihood, presumption, impudence. 

31594 Hooker /cc/. Pot. Ded. (J.), Their confidence, for the 
most part, riseth from too much credit given to their own 
wits. 1656 Jer. Tavtor in vedyn’s Alen. (1857) LIL. 72 
The confidence of men, who of themselves are apt enough 
to hide their vices in irreligion. 1667 Prrys rary G87) 
V. 56 My wife begun to complain to me of Willetts confi- 
dence in sitting cheek by jowl by us. 1694 R. MoteswortH 
Ace Denmark (ed, 3) C iij b, The French Ambassador had 
the Confidence to tear out of the Book of Mottos in the 
Kings Library, this Verse, which Mr, Sydney. .had written 
init, 17r2 STEELE Sfec?. No. soz 22 The intolerable Folly 
and Confidence of Players putting in Words of their 
own. 

b. As an appellation: =Confident one. 

174x Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1. xxii. 272 Do I want 
you, confidence! Yes, Ido. Where have you been these 
two hours, that you never came near me? 


5, An object or ground of trust; ‘that which 


gives confidence, boldness, or security ’ (J.). 

1533 Coverpate Joh xxxi. 24 Or, haue I sayde to the fynest 
golde of all; thou art my confidence? x6rz Biate Proz, 
ili, 26 For the Lord shalbe thy confidence. 

6. The confiding of private or secret matters.to 
another; the relation of intimacy or trust between 
persons so confiding ; confidential intimacy. 

(In the first three quots. some take confidence as a hu- 
morous blunder for cozference.) 

1g92z Suans. Rom. § Ful. u, iv. 133, I desire some confidence 
with you. 1598 — Merry IV. 3. iv. 172, I will tell your 
Worship more of the Wart, the next time we haue confidence. 
1899 — Afuch Ado m, v. 3. 1613 ~ Hen. VITL, 1. ii. 
167 With demure Confidence This pausingly ensu’de. 1632 
Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 172 He telling {it] in con- 
fidence to a friend of his. rgog Steete Tatler No. 52 ? x 
No one was in Confidence with her in carrying on this 
Treaty but the matchless Virgulta. 1725 De For Voy. 
round. World (1840) 66 To see if he could pitch upon one 
man more likely than the rest, to enter into some con- 
fidence with. 1742 Mippieton Cicero I. iv. 244 A citizen 
who lived afterwards in great confidence with Caesar. 1828 
Scorr #. M. Perth xv, I have possessed two or three tat- 
tling fools, in deep confidence, that, etc. 1875 JowETr Plato 
(ed, 2) III. 489 Speaking in confidence, for I should not like 
to have my words repeated. ean 

7. A confidential communication. _ : 

1748 Cuesterr. Lef?. II. clxiv. xoo He will..be well in- 
formed of all that passes .. by the confidences made him, 
1860 Sata Lady Chester/. Pref. 3, 1 intended these Letters 
to be the confidences and counsels of a garrulous old woman 
of the world. 1870 Hetes Zss., Secrecy 54 Before you make 
any confidence, you should consider whether the thing you 
wish to confide is of weight enough to be a secret. 


+8. Trustworthiness, as a personal quality. 4 
person of confidence: one entrusted with matters 
of importance or secrecy, a confidential agent. 


Cf. ConFIDENT a. 6. 

x642 Jer. TAyvtor Zfzsc. (1647) 366 Bishops and Priests 
were men of great ability and surest confidence for de- 
terminations of justice. 1777 Rosertson A/7st. Amer. (1783) 
II, 223 He sent a person of confidence to the Havana, with 
farther orders. x79 Gentl, Mag. LXI. u. 864 If your 
Lordship pleases, I will nominate a person of confidence. 
1800 tr. Cervantes’ Force of Blood 161 She sent a man of 
confidénce to the priest. : 


CONFIDENCY. 


+9. Law: =Trust. Obs. oe ing? 

1836 Act bikie VIII, c. 10 Feoffments, fines, recoveries, 
and other like assurances to uses, confidences, and trusts, 
—Seised..of..Jands..to the use, confidence, or trust of any 
other person or-persons, or of any body politick. 1874 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 97 a, Feoffments made uppon confidence 
to perfourme the will of the feoffour. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 
271 Ifa man enfeoffe other men of his land vpon confidence, 
and to-the intent to performe his last will. 1767 Brack. 
STONE Comtnt, 11, 332. 1848 Wuarton Law Lex, 669/2 All 
matters of trust and confidence are exclusively cognizable 
in equity. 

b. Lecl. (See quot.) 

1872 W. H. Jervis Gallicaz Ch. Vv. 212 uote, A ‘confi- 
dence’ is a contract by which an ccclesiastic reccives a 
benefice on condition of paying the emoluments, or a part 
of them, to a third person; or covenants to resign the 
preferment at a specified time. 

10. Confidence trick (game, etc.): 2 method of 
professional swindling, in which the victim is in- 
duced to hand over money or other valuables as 
a token of ‘confidence’ in the sharper. Conjidence 
man; one who practises this trick ; a professional 
swindler of respectable appearance and address: 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frid, 22 Nov. 6/5 For some weeks the 
newspapers here have waged a war of extermination against 
gamblers, confidence men, thieves and others of like ilk. 

Confidency (kpnfidénsi). rare. [f. as prec. 
and -ENcYy.] +a. Confidence, trust, reliance; 4b. 
Assurance, boldness; ¢. Confidential intimacy. 

1600 HoLLann Livy xxv, xxiv. 602 Dorimachus.. with 
lesse modestie and jreater asseveration and confidencie 
(sajore fide}, extolled .. the greatnesse .. of the people of 
Rome. “1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 251 Who with 
great boldnesse and confidencie, published Bedredin_his 
doctrine and authority. 1606 Eart Norruampron in Tree 
§ Perf. Relation Ggijb, Which. .implies weake confidencie. 
1660 Jun. TayLtor Duct. Dudit. u. vi. § 41 To produce con- 
fidencies in dead substances cloth’d with accidents of art. 
1868 Browninc Ring § Bh. wv. 1014 Had such a confidency 
sprung to birth With no more fanning from acquaintance- 
ship Than here avowed. 

Confident (kenfidént), z. and st, [In senses 
1~4 app. ad. L. confident-em ‘firmly trusting, 
reliant ; self-confident ; bold, daring ; audacious, 
impudent’; pr. pple. of confidére to CONFIDE. 
(These senses are not found in Fr. which for them 
uses confiant.) In senses 6-8 and B. 1-2 answer- 
ing to F. A hea -ente, app. 16th c. ad. It. confi- 
dente ‘confident, trusty’, ‘a trusty friend’. 

‘This sense prob. originated in the application of the word 
to two friends who poh confide in or trust each 
other, and hence are trusted by each other; the latter or 
inferred part of the notion becoming at length the only one 


thought of, as in Littré’s explanation ‘he or she to whom ; 


one confides one’s secrets, one’s intimate thoughts.’ The 
historical instances given by Littré show that the F. word 
had in 16-17thc. the wider sense of ‘trusty adherent, par- 
tisan,' like our sense B 1.) 

A. adj. J. Trusting; assured. 

+1. Trustful, confiding. Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. 77t. 4.1, i, 61 Rome, be as iust and gracious 
vnto me, As I am confident and kinde to thee. 1613 — 
ffen, VIL, 1. i. 146. 265% Lo. Dicay, etc, Lets. conc. Relig. 
ii. 19 You see, my Lord, how confident I am with you, to 
tell ‘you what ..occurreth to me upon this subject. 1666 
Prrys Diary (1879) IV. 195 As great an act of confident 
friendship as this latter age. .can show. 

2. Having strong belief, firm trast, or sure ex- 
pectation ; feeling certain, fully assured, sure. 

r6or Suaxs. Al's Well u. i. 162 Art thou so confident? 
Within what space Hop’st thou my cure? 3653 WaLton 
Angler 4g I'l sit down and hope well, because you seem to 
be so confident [of catching the fish]. 318xr0 Scott Lady 
vA £. 1, xxxiii, Again returned the scenes of youth, Of con- 

ident undoubting truth. 1884 Grapstone Sp. tz Parl. 
28 Feb., Confident and sanguine .. as our opponents were 
before we introduced the Redistribution Bill. 

b. Const. zhat and clause, 

x61z Suraxs, Cyd, 11, iii, 130, I do think I saw’t this morn- 
ing: Confident I am Last night twas on mine Arme. x6zx 
Biste Low, ii. 19. 1848 Macauay Hist. Lng. U.125 He 
was confident that in Scotland his dispensing power would 
not be questioned. 1872 E. Pracock Afabel Heron 1. ii. 29 
Thoroughly confident that she would consent. 

c. Const. of (formerly with zifin.). 

1611 Bintr Phil i. 6 Being confident. of this very thing. 
1632 Litucow 7'raz, x. 48, 1 was confident to dye a feare- 
full and vnacquainted death. 1654 HamMonp Fundamentals 
(J.), He is so sure and confident of his particular election. 
x80z Parey Nat. Theol. xxvi. (1819) 458 Were death never 
sudden, they who are in health would be too confident of 
life. 1839 Timeiwatt Greece VI. 179 Reasons they had to 
be confident of victory. eee 

d. Const. 2, (This has affinities with 3.) 

x609 Br. Haut Recoll. Treat. (161j) 628 Mixt wine ., to 
bereaye him both of reason and paine; I durst be confident 
in this latter. 16rx Bite Ps, xxvii. 3 Though warre 
should rise’ against me, in this will I be confident. 2738 
Westey Psalms wm. ii; Now I glory in thine Aid, Con- 
fident in thy Defence, 1827 Sovrugy (ist. Penins, War 
II. 779 But the French commandertwas not now so con- 
fident in his own troops, 187x Ainswortn Tower H7i/Z1. i, 
Confident in ‘the security of: his position, he derided their 
threats and machinations. os 

3. Full of assurance, self-reliant, bold; sure of 
oneself, one’s cause, etc. ; having no fear of failure. 

1576 FLeminc Panopl Lpist. * ii b, Whereuppon I waxed 
venturous, and like a confident fellowe amended my BS 
1894 Hooxer “cel, Pol, Ded. (J.), Confident and bold- 
“spirited men. rg93 Straus. Yoin 1. i. 61 His forces strong, 
his Souldiers confident. 1612 Bove Pid, i.14 Many ofthe 
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brethren. .waxing confident, by my bonds, are much ‘more 
bold to speake the ward without feare. 1782 Jonxson 
Raunbler No. 190 #3 His accusers were confident and loud. 
1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, Cockayne'Wks. (Bohn) II. 66 
The prestige of the English name warrants a certain confi- 
dent bearing, which a Frenchman..could not carry. _ 

4, In bad sense: Over-bold, unduly self-reliant ; 
forward, presumptuous, impudent. Odsolescent. 

1g97 SHAks. 2 Hen. IV, 1.3. 121 It is not aconfident brow, 
nor the throng of wordes, that come with such more then 
impudent sawcines from you, can thrust me from a leuell 
consideration. 1664 Perys Diary (1879) III. 4 Mrs. Clerke’s 
kinswoman sings very prettily, but is very confident in it. 
1688 SHADWELL Sg. of Alsatia 11. 65 Oh, she’s a confident 
Thing. x749 Fiecoine Tone Jones rv. xii, A confident slut. 
1984 Ricuarpson Grandisou 1, xxxvii. 267 Ifhe should take 
so confident a liberty. ane . 

5. ‘Positive; affirmative; dogmatical: as, a 
confident talker ’ (J.). 

3622 Brsie 2 Cor. ix. 4 Lest .. wee.. should bee ashamed 
in this same confident boasting. 1648 Br. Hatt Breathings 
Devout Soul Medit. (1851) 171, How many have. «given very 
confident directions for the finding out of that prectous stone 
of the philosophers. 1735 BerueLey J ree-think, in Math. 
§ 48 Your confident and positive way of talking. 1878 
Jnvons Primer Pol, Econ. 9 They who have never studied 
political economy at all, are usually the most confident. 

II. Trusty, trusted. 

+6. Trustworthy, trusty, to be depended on. Obs. 

1605 Gung. Plot in Harl. Afise.(Math.) III, 24 Bring over 
some confident gentleman, such as_you shall understand 
best able for this business. 1619 Zug. & Gerut. (Camd.) 
206 The next day we had confident newes that they of the 
religion... had .. seased themselves on the citty, ax7r4 
Burnet Ozox Time (1823) I. 290 Putting the fleet into more 
confident hands. | 

7. Confidential, to whom one confides secrets. 

1608 W. Becuer in Camdeni Epist. (1691) rot He was.. 
much favoured by the Queen, having married her most con- 
fident servant. 1623 Mannr tr. Ad@eman's Gusman @AY. 
1, 178 A companion of mine, a confident servant of my mas- 
ters, 16x Relig. 1Votton., The Duke had a care to intro- 
duce into neer place at the court divers of his confident 
servants, 1655 7/cophania 154 Her confident nurse. 

b. Confident person, in Scots law: 2 confiden- 
tial person, e.g. an intimate friend, a partner in 
trade, 2 confidential man of business; one who 
acts in collusion with a debtor, for the purpose of 
depriving the creditors of estate which they are 
legally entitled to. 

1621 Sc. Acts Fas, VJ, c. 18 All alienations, dispositions, 
assignations, and translations whatsoever. .to any coniunct 
or confident person, without true, just, and necessarie causes 
.. after the contracting of lawfull debts from true creditors 
{the Court of Session will decreet] to haue beene. .null and 
of none availe, force, nor effect. : 

+8. Confident of (=F. confident de): in the 
private confidence of, privy to. Ods. 

16s9 Rusnw. Hist, Coll, 1. 77 To the end that his High- 
ness might be confident of their Proceedings, and privy to 
all their Passages, 


. 50. 

1, A trusty friend or adherent ; one in whom one 
confides ; a confidential friend. 

1619 Naunton in Jortesc. Papers 105 From Rome and 
other partes, where he is yet accepted as a confident. 1647 
Crarennon J//7st. Reb, 1. (1702) 1. 41, When by some Con- 
fidents .. he was inform'd of some bitter expressions fall'n 
from her Majesty. 1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dubit.u, ii.(R), 
When. .this sect gets firm confidents and zealous defenders, 
ax66z Heviin Laud 1, 184 Archbishop Abbot, a great Con- 
fident of the Popular Party in the House of Commons, 
ax1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. ut.(1715) 191 Hobby being a Con- 
fident of the Protector’s, he may be supposed to have written 
as he was directed by him. 1867 Freeman Vorwt. Cong. 
{1876) I. App. 715 Eadric, the confident and foster-brother 
of Eadmund. . . 

2. spec. A person entrusted with secrets or private 


matters; a CONFIDANT. : 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexandert. 199 An old Ethiopian 
Eunuque .. the most favoured of all his Confidents, and 
the depositary of all his secrets. x695 Concreve Love 


Jor L. ww. xvi, Nay, Mr. Tattle, if you make Love to me, 


you spoil my Design, for I intend to make you my Confi- 
dent. 2754 Ricwarpsos Grandison (1781) Tl. xxxv. 237 
Make me your confident, Charlotte. 1815 Scorr Guy AZ, 
ii, As he had neither friend nor confident, hardly even an 
acquaintance, 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 365 They have 
.. made the whole world the ‘confident of the darkest 
secrets of their spirits, 
b. Const. of (a secret, etc.). 

x663 Cownty Cutler Colentan St.1. iii. (2930), This Coxcomb 
has so little Brains too, As to make me the Confident of his 
Amours, 1668 R. L’'Estnance Vs. Qucv. @ 08) 5, I may 
speak to you 2s my Confessor, and the Con ‘dent of all the 
secrets of my Soul, x7z5 Mrs. J. Barker Zxilinus I, 1 
My intimate Friend, and the confident of my Love. - 182! 
C. Butter Life Grotius App. ii. 235 Father Joseph, a-capu- 
chin friar, the Confident of all the cardinal’s schemes. | 

3. A kind of curl (of the hair), worn by women 

abont 1700. Oés. (Perh. rather, according to the 


time, covjida'nt.) . 

1690 Even Mundus Mulicbris 5 Nor cruches she, nor 
confidents, Nor passagers, nor rs wants. : 

Confidential (Kontidenfa, a. [f. L. confi- 
dentia CONFIDENCE +-AL. Cf. F. confidentiel.) . 

+1. Confident, bold. Ods. rere. . 

16sr My, Loves Case 38 With such confidential raptures 
and gloryings as these, 2680 [see CONFIDENTIALLY]. 

2. Of the nature of confidence ; spoken or written 
in confidence ; characterized by the communication 
of secrets or private matters. ; 


CONFIDINGNESS. 


Confidential communication a communication made be- 
tween parties who stand in a confidential relation to each 
other, and therefore privileged in law. . Coujidential rela- 
Yon: the relation existing between a lawyer and his client, 
between guardian and ward. . 

{1758-73 notin J.) «1973 Cuesterr. (T.), I am desirous 
to begin a confidential. correspondence with you. 17: 
Burke Regic. Peace iii, Wks, VIII. 279 Not being ad- 
mitted to the closest and most confidential connexions with 
the metropolis of that fraternity. . Zéid. VIII. 333 We made 
two confidential communications to [them]. 1883 Jazch. 
Guard. 12 Oct. 5/6 The report..was to be made. .withow 
any confidential mention of the names of persons. 4 

3. Betokening private intimacy, or the confiding 
of private secrets. : 

1959 Pirr in Ellis Ovig. Letd. 1. 474 1V. 408 The growin 
fssnioes and confidential fHiendshte which daily eranitest 
themselves between their Majesties. 1795 Burke Co77. 
(1844) IV. 308 Talking the confidential language of friendship 
in the public theatre. 1813 Scotr Rokeby vt. vii, With low 
and confidential tone, 1884 F, M. Crawrorp Lom, Singer 
I. 29 Nino became very confidential. 

4. Enjoying the confidence of another person ; 
entrusted with secrets ; charged with secret service. 

180g Nezson in Nicolas Diss. (1846) VII. 79 The very 
great good derived to His Majesty’s service from Captains 
being allowed confidential Officers as their First Lieuten- 
ants. 1856 Froupe Hist, Eng. (1858) I. ii. 133 Confidential 
persons were despatched into Italy to obtain an interview 
- With the pope, 

Confidentiality (kgnfidenfijeliti). [f prec. 
+-1Ty.] Confidential quality; state of being 
confidential. 

1834 W. TavLor in Robberds Afent. 11. 566 The employ- 
ment of an amanuensis would abolish all real confidentiality 
in our correspondence. 188: W.C, RussEL. Ocean Free 
Lance I, r10 [Her] soft eyes and winning confidentiality 
of manner. ‘ 

b. = Confidential relation: see prec. 2. 

Confidentially (kenfidenfali), adv. 
prec. #-L¥2,] 

+1. =ConFmentiy., Obs. rare}. : 

1680 Savile Corr, (Camd.) 152 That it’can be of no use I 
dare confidentially affirm. 

2. In a confidential manner, tone, etc. 

a1834 Lams Let. to Coleridge (L.), He will give the au- 
thorship of sundry anonymous compositions ; confidentially 
and with full faith on his own part. 1843 Dickens Zeit. 
I, 86, 1 write to you, confidentially, in answer to your note, 


Confidentialness. Confidential quality. 
Mod, The confidentialness ofhis manner disarmed hostility. 


Confidently (kpnfidéntli), adv. [f. Conripent 
a. +-LY2,} In aconfident manner; with confidence ; 
with firm trust, belief, or assurance ; boldly, un- 
hesitatingly ; without doubt or diffdence. =~ 

31397 Hooxer Eced, Pol. v. xviii. § 4° Confidently from 
thence to conclude the necessity. 16xx Binte Lake xxii.’59 
Another confidently affirmed, saying, Of a trueth this fellow 
also was with him. 1664 Evetyx Aad. Hort, (1729) 198 
Trust not..the Nights too confidently, unless the Weather 
be thoroughly settled. axfoo Cowren Ref, on Hor., 
Where duty bids he confidently steers. 1866 Gro. Exior 
F. Holt xxxvi, He had counted confidently on Harod’s 
ready seizure of his offer. 

Co'nfidentness. rare—°. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being confident, confidence. 

1730-6 in Batter (folio). Hence in Jouxsos, ete. ~ 

Confidex (kfnfoidaz). [f. Corrine v. +-ER1] 
One who confides. * ae ct 

1648 W. Mounracue Devout Ess. xvi. § 5. 304(T.), Remem- 
bring the reproach God maketh to tottering confiders, 2658 
Creverann Rustic Ramp. Wks. (1687) 421 The Confiders, 
and welleaffected to Tyler. x88 Miss Munock 7%. ad, 
Women 185 We can Keep a Secret .. while the confider 
remains our friend. : 

Confider, -ance, var. of CONFEDER, «ANCE. 

Confiding (kgnfoidin), 7/7. a. [f, ConrIDE v. 
+-1ne 2] ‘ ; 

1. That confides or reposes confidence ; trustful. 
- 1829 Sourney O. Newmrazt ix, The modest, meek, confid- 
ing gentleness. 1848 Tnackeray Van, Fair (L.), He hada 
confiding wife, and he treated her as confiding wives only 
are treated. 3848 Macauray Hist. Eng. 1, 209 Amidst the 
acclamations and joyful tears of a too confiding people. 

2. Trusty, trustworthy ; =CoNnrIDEN? 6. Obs, 

2645 King's Cabinet Opened in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 
361 That power military and civil might be put into’ con- 
fiding hands. 1664 Drypen Rival Ladies v. i, Rod. These, 
Pedro, Are your confiding Men. 2 Sera, 1 think ‘em still 
so. x692 Wacsrarre Vind. Carel. iv. 48 That the Tower 
may be put into confiding hands, Sat hed 

onfi‘dingly, adv. [f. prec. + 
confiding manner ; ‘trustfully. es 

3885 Law Times LXXIX. 252/2 Several .. have: talked 
confidingly of the protection afforded by the Public Health 


Act of 1875. 
Gonfi-dingness. 


[f. as 


x4] Ina 


[f. as prec. +-NESS.] The 


state or quality of being confiding ; ‘+ confidence ; 


trustfulness. . . / 
1682 Norris Hierocles 71 The very courage & confiding- 
ness of knowledge, conduces much to mildness. 1851 D. 


‘CoLenipcE in 7. Coleridge's Poems 1. 184 His simple_and 


affectionate confidingness, 1882 Besant AZ? Sorts 227 Such 


as would abuse your confidingness. 


Confidous. A malapropism for ConFIDENT. 
1742 FirtpixG ¥, Andrewst, iii, 1 am confidous she would 
as soon think of parting with @ pair of her gréy mares. 


+ Configulate, v.. Obs-° [f. L.'con- together 


+figulare to fashion as a potter.) ‘To play the. 
se to work in clay’ (Blount Glossogr’. 1656), 


CONFIGURATE. 


Configurate (kgnligiitrett), v Now rave. [f. 
ppl. stem of L, conjfigiira-re: see CONFIGURE. ] 

4. trans. To frame by construction, to fashion, 
shape; to give a configuration to. Also jig. : 

xg66 Pawwter Pal. Pleas. I. 79 The condicion of the 
noursse, and nature of the milke .. doth nowe..configurate 
and frame a newe disposition in him. xsgg NasHe Lenten 
Stugfe (1871) 2g Divers have tried their cunning to configu- 
rate a twin-like image of it. 1755 B. Martin Alag.-Arts § 
Se. mu. v. 288 The Particles so combined and configurated 
are called-the Crystals of such and such Salts, or Metals. 
1802 Patty Nat. Theol. xi, The cavities of the body are so 
confixurated, as externally to exhibit the most_exact corre- 
spondency of the opposite sides, 1837 Sir F. Parcrave 
Merch, §& Friar v. (1844) 195 The varieties of light and 
shade which our vulgar configurate into the churl with 
tthe bunch of thorns on his back. _ 

+2, To fashion according /o something else as a 
model, to conform. Ods. 

rg8z N. T. (Rhem.) x Pez. i. 14 Not configurated to the 
former desires of your ignorance. F 

+3, Asérol. To associate in a configuration (q. v. 
sense 2). Ods, 

67x Dryven Evening's Love u.i, Jupiter configurated 
with malevolent planets. ; 

+ 4. _(?) tr. “To show like the aspects of the 
planets towards each other’ (T.); or (?) to show 
conformity or congruity of structure. Ods. 

a@x6g0 JorDAN Poents, Where pyramids to pyramids relate; 
And the whole fabrick doth configurate, 

Hence Confi‘gurated, Confi'gurating A7/. adjs. 

x752 Parsons Phil. Trans. XLVII. 513 A little configu- 
rated jelly. 3808 Herscuet ibid. XCIX. 274 Modified 
. by the configurating power of surfaces. 

+ Confi'gurate, pf/. c. Obs. [ad. L. configiz- 
vat-us pa. pple. : see prec.] 

1, Astro, Associated in configuration (q.v. sense 2). 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 11. viii. 258 Fog seems to bea 
perpetual Effect, or attendent of g Y, if not rather an 
attendant in Ordinary to ¢, with whomsoever configu- 
rate. 

2. Shaped, fashioned, constructed. 

71s in Phil, Trans, KXIX. 327 The Valoule called 
tricuspides were configurate after the usual manner. 

Configuration (kpnfigitirarfon). [ad. L. coz- 
jigitration-em, n. of action from configtirare: see 
ConFicure, Cf. F. configuration (14th c, in Littré).] 

1, Arrangement of parts or elements in a parti- 
cular form or figure; the form, shape, figure, re- 
sulting from such arrangement; conformation; 


outline, contour (of geographical features, etc.). 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 169 Many [fishes] that 
beare the name of animals at Land .. hold no_resemblance 
in corporall configuration, 1720 WaTertanp Eieht Serit., 
The Configuration of the Muscles, and Disposition of the 
Nerves. 3835 Maury Phys. Geog, Sea xvii. (1860) § 726 
Study the configuration of the Southern American Con- 
tinent. ° 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. xvi. 263 The remarkable 
an ear ye of the Atlantic sea-bed. . 

+b. ? Arrangement of elements ; physical com- 
position or constitution. Ods. rare. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. & Gard. 264 Salts .. supplying the 
Plants with what is requisite .. especially such, as these 
Salts have any Analogy with, by their Configuration. 

2. Astron, Relative position, apparent or actual, 

of planets or other celestial bodies ; es, in earlier 
use, the relative positions or ‘aspects’ of the sun, 
moon, and planets, recognized in Judicial Astro- 
logy. (The latter is the earliest English use.) 
. 7559 W. Cunntncuam Casmogr. Glass 26, I perceiue also 
other configurations. .as well out of the zodiacke, as also in 
it. 888 GREENE Pertinedes 45 Fortune that was so fickle, 
and the starres that had so badlye dealt in the configuration 
of their natiuitie. 67x Satmon Sy. Med. 1. xxviii. 56 The 
Disease is found out. . from the Configurations of the Planets. 
1833 Herscuen 4 stvov. xi. 341 The planets going through 
the succession of configurations with each other. 1834 Mrs. 
SomrRvILLE Connect. Phys, Sc, iii. (1849) 30 This inequality 
--depends upon the configuration of the two planets. 

+ 3. State of being conformed in figure or fashion 
(see CONFIGURATE U. 2). Obs. rare. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Worthy Commun. i. § 3.56 Our configu. 
ration with the death of Christ in baptisme. 

+4, A representation by a figure, an image. Ods. 

1677 Hate Prin, Orig. Man. 47 Sounds. .are remembred, 
and yet no real configurations are possible to be made 
thereof in the Brain; for what Image can, there be of a 
Sound ? : watees . 

Configurative (knfrgitiritiv),@. [f° ppl. 
stem of L. conjfigitrare+-IvE.] Of or. pertaining 
to configuration. : 

In first quot. perh. f. Con--+ Figurative. 

1787 Gent, Mag, Supp, 1164/x Substitute for ¢aste the 
configurative words apgrobation or pleasure (which change 
every metaphorical question ought to bear), 18r7 CoLr- 
RIDGE Biog, Lit, (1882)'52 The ideas are themSelves. .nothing 
more than their appropriate configurative vibrations, 7d, 
57 Those diminished copies of configurative motion. 


Configurator. Ols. [n. of action in L, 
form from configdrare : see CONFIGURE 2. and -OR.] 
Astrologer, magician. Mest 3 

3632 Gaute Magastrom,-306 Scaliger makes himselfe 


merry with a fly-driving configurator, who,-having made a 
talismanicall plate, etc. 


Configurature (kgnfi-gitiratitix). [f ppl. stem 
of L, conjigirare+-URE.] ?Shape of countenance, 
aspect, eo : 

2813 -Mar. Enceworty, Patron, (1833) IIL, xxxvii. 31 He 
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hegan..in a tone which changed Mr. Falconer’s whole con- 
figurature. He is 

Configure (kgnirgitz), v. Now rare. [ad. L. 
configitrare, to fashion after some pattern, f. con- 
together + jigirare to shape: see FiaureEv. Cf. 
F. configure-r (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. trans. To fashion according to something else 
as a model ; to conform in figure or fashion (Zo). 

1382 Wvcur Phil. iii. xo Configurid, or made lyk, to his 
deeth [xg82z Ahem. configured to his death], 1526 Piler, 
Perf, (1531) 104 b, Configured & conformed specyally to 
the ymage of y* son of god. 1858 Busunett Serm. New 
Life 33 Man is spirit, a nature configured to God. 

+2. To represent by a figure or image, to figure. 

1630 Lane Sgz.’s Tale 45 Thideal formes, confignringe 
All our sweet flowers, trees, fruites. 

3. To fashion by combination and arrangement; 
to give an astrological configuration to; to put 
together in a certain form or figure. 

x6g2 Gaute Magasivom. 178 A witch works by a living 
dog, cat, mouse, rat, &c. But he [a magician] by a dead one, 
configured, constellated,..painted. 1677 HAE Prim. Orig: 
Man, 1, vii. 287 Divulsa mentbra come together, and con- 
figured into an humane Shape, 1693 BentLey A theism 
iv. 8 Coming together..and so configuring themselves into 
Humane shape. x79 tr. Mercier’s Fragm. 11.174, I could 
perceive that the globe was so configured as that, etc. 

b. fig. To give a figure to; to shape. 

x8y7-8 Sears Athan, xit. 108 The resurrection .. brings 
forth the inmost life, and configures it cleared of all decep- 
tive appearances. 188x Morvry Cobdex I. 8 A..conception 
.» by which the desire to learn was gradually directed and 
configured. 


Confinable (kjnfainab’l), a. [f. Conerne v, 
+-aBLE.] ‘To be confined, capable of confinement. 
x6r0 W. Forxincuam Art of Survey ut. v. 74 Regall Chi- 
ualrie is solely confineable to the King. 164: Br. Hatt 
Rem, Wks, (1660) go There is infinite vertue in the Almighty 
not confinable to any limits. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psezd, 
ep. 1. v. 18 It were some extenuation of the curse, if 7% sz- 
dore vultus tui, were confineable_unto corporall exercita- 
tions. 1854 J. ScorFerN in O77"s Circ. Sc., Chem. 181 Gases 
that are confinable by water. : 
+Confinage. Os. [a. OF. confinage in same 
sense, f. re: see CONFINE 50.2 and -AcE.]  Situ- 
ation in reference to boundaries or adjoining lands. 
r6xo W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey nu, iii. 5t In Neigh- 
bourage it is not impertinent to particularize. .the Confinage 
with Champion, Wood-land, other Lords and Mannors. 
Lbid. 1. v. 72 The Confinage shewes to what Lord, Honour, 
Castell, Manour, &c. the Seruice and Suitage. .is due. 

+ Confind, v. Obs. rave—°. [ad. L. confind-tre, 
f. con- altogether + fidére to cleave, split.] 

1623 CockrramM 11, To Cut in pieces, Persecate, Conjinde. 

+Confine, a. Ots. [a. I. confin, -fine border- 
ing, neighbouring (=It. com/ino, -fine):—L. con- 
Jin-ts bordering, adjoining, having mutual bounds, 
f, con- together + ffn7s end, limit, boundary.] 
Neighbouring, adjacent. 

1579 J. Stunpes Gaping Gulf D viij, Great with another 
confine gouernment. x62z Burton Anat, Adel. 1, iii, m. 
(1651) 209 To discover the Streights of Magellan, and Con- 
fine places. 1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. i, The Armorick 
islands, and confine regions of Britanie. 

+ Confine, 52.1 Ods. Always /. confines ; 
also 6 -fins, -finies. [ad. L. confrn-is, finem, 
neighbour, sb. use of conf7izs adj.: see prec.] A/. 
The inhabitants of adjacent regions, neighbours. 

x83x Exvort Gov. 1. xx, 1 haue divers confins and neigh- 
bours. ¢1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 191 
They became terrible tothere confines. 1555 Enen Decades 
mt. i, 89 Exchangynge golde for housholde stuffe with theyr 
confines whiche sumewhat esteeme the same. 1598 SYLvEs- 
TER Du Bartas u. ti. Babylon (1605) 420 If we talke but 
with our neere confines. . 

Confine (kpnfain), sd.2 Mostly in Z/. con- 
fines. Also 4 confynye, 6 confyne, f/. confins. 
[a. F. pl. confins (in 14th c. also confines) =It. 
confini, -e, Sp. confines, med.L. confines bounds, in 
L. confinta bounds, pl. of confrazum, and of con- 
Sine neuter of confinzs, CONFINE a. In Shaks. the 
plural is co-zjies in senses 1-2 ; the sing. is always 
confine, but this usually in the sense ‘ confinement ’ 
or ‘place of confinement’ (a sense also possible 
in the few instances of pl. comfe'ves); in this sense 
the sb. may be viewed as a direct derivative of the 
verb.] 

I. 1. 47 Boundaries, bounds, frontiers, borders ; 


the bordering or bounding regions, border-lands. 
1548 Hatre Chron, II. 171b, Which. .animated y* Scottes 
to make Rodes and Incursions, into the confines and marches 
of the Reelme. xggs Epnen Decades Pref. (Arb.) 51 
Thextreme confines of Egypt.’ xg92 Suans. Rov. § Ful. 
ut i, 6 When he enters the confines of a Tauerne. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 399 The confines of the River Niger .. are 
well watered. 1694 R. MoresworTx Acc. Denmark in 1692 
(ed. 3) 34 The Elbe which is rather to be esteemed one 
of the Confines and Boundaries of his Territories. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1.x. 100 We had .. arrived in the confines of 
the southern Ocean. 1844 H.H. Witson B7?#. Jadia III. 
160 As far as the western confines of China. transf. 
1787 ‘Gampapo’ Acad. Horsemt. (1809) 31 The flap of your 
saddle .. chafing you between the confines of the boot and 
breeches. 7 d ; 
+b, Formerly in szzg. Bounding line or surface. 
x§sz2 Huroer, Confyne or_bordoure, Comjintzmm, 1599 
Hakxtuyt Vay, 11. 1. 206 Which is the beginning and con- 
fine of the state and realme of Serifo the king of Mecca. 


CONFINE. 


1609 Bintr. (Douay) Zzck. xlvii. 20 The great sea from the 
confine directly, til thou come to Emath. 2675 NewTon in 
Brewster Life (1831) I. vi. 133, I thought light was re- 
flected.. bythe same confine or superficies of the ethereal 
medium which refracts it, x7xg Cunyne Philos. Princ. 
Nat. Relig. t. 81 In the confine of Air and Sal-Gem (reflex. 
ion] is stronger than in the confine of Air and Water. 


+ 2. Region, territory. Rarely in sig. Obs. 

e400 Maunnev. xvii. (1839) x83 Fro Jerusalem.unto other 
confynyes of the superficialtee of the erthe bejonde. 1594 
Snaxs. Rich. I/J, wv. iv. 3 Heere in these Confines slily 
haue ITlurkt. r60x — 9u/,C. ui. 272, 1646 G. DAnren 
Poems Wks, 1878 1, 24 Free, as Muszcus, & y® clearest 
Heads Of that blest confine. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 393 
Neerer our ancient Seat ; perhaps in view Of those brighs 
confines. 1670 Cotton Esfernoz 1. 11. 55. 

3. fig. &. pl. The limits or bounds within which 
any subject, notion, or action, is confined. 

1548 in Strayer Zccd. Alen. 11. App. R. 62 Princes have 
less confines to their wills. 161x Tourneur 4th, Trag. 1. 
iii, Within the confines of humanitie, 1677 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles IL.1v. 244 Doth not the very nature of a Definition 
exclude the Deitie from its confines? 1865 Dickens Zur, 
#r, uu. vi, Beyond the confines of geography. 

b. 7. The borders or ‘ border-land’ between 
two regions of thought, classes of notions, portions 


of time, etc. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 1328 Natures neuter and 
meane .. situate in the confines betweene gods and men. 
1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. ix, 318 The narrow dubious con- 
fines between Virtue and Vice. 1698 DrypEn Virg, Aeneid 
vu. 579 Betwixt the Confines of the Night and Day. 18z0 
Soutuey Aehama xx. 7 Just on the confines of the day. 
1854 Brewster Jfore Worlds ix. 146 Our author finds him- 
self on the confines of a mystery, Sing. 1722 WOLLASTON 
Relig, Nat, 1. 37 It is no more a happiness, than it is an 
unhappiness ; upon the confine of both, but neither, 

Il. (kgnfoirn) 4, Confinement ; limitation. goes. 
x897 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 265 Vow, bond, nor space, In 
thee [love] hath neither sting, knot, nor confine. 1604 — 
Ofh, 1, ii. 27, I would not my vnhoused free condition Put 
into Circumscription, and Confine, c1785 Burns [inter 
Nz, Think on the dungeon’s grim confine. 1794 Matutas 
Purs, Lit. (1798) 300 Such is the Poet: bold, without con- 
fine, Imagination’s ‘ charter'd libertine!" 1875 Browninc 
Jan Albunt1 Each stanza seems to gather skirts around, 
And primly, trimly, keep the foot’s confine. 
+5. A place of confinement, confining or en- 


closing place; enclosure. Ods, 

1600 SHaks. Sou. }xxxiv, In whose confine immured is 
the store Which should example where your equall grew. 
1602 — /fam.1. i. 155 At his [the cock’s} warning, .. Th’ 
extrauagant, and erring Spirit, hyes To his confine. Jdid. 
n. it. 252 A goodly one, in which there are many Confines, 
Wards, and Dungeons. 1610 — Jemep. iv. i. 121. 1633 
P. Fretcurr Purple Isl. 1. xix, Sends back again to what 
Confine it listeth. 1650 T. Bayviy Herba Pariedis ro4 Vir- 
tues .. temple as it is a thorow-fare to honours, I like full- 
well; but as it is a confine, I like the seat no more than if 
he had sate me upon the stoole of sad repentance. 


Confine (kpnfoirn’, v. [a. F. confiner in same 
senses (15th c. in Littré), ad. It. con/iare to border 
upon, bound, limit, set limits to, banish, limit and 
confine to a place; f. confine, confine bordering, 
bounding :~L. confin-is bordering : see ConFine 
sh, (Cf. Pr. and Sp. confinar, med.L. confinare.)] 

1. zt. To have a common boundary or frontier 
wath ; to border o7, be adjacent 40. (Said of regions 


or countries, and of their inhabitants.) Now rave. 

1823 St. Papers Hen, VIL, VI. 119 His Countie of Fer. 
rato, whiche dothe confyne in some partes with the Swices. 
1577 Even & Wittes Hist, Trav. 264 b, ‘he princes which 
confineuppon that sea. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 10 The 
countries which confine there together, 1659 T, Piuttrorr 
Villave Cant. 136 The Woods..confining to Shooter’s Hill. 
1694 R. Moteswortit Ace. Denmark (ed. 3) 182 The Duke 
of Holstein .. mentioned last of those Princes that confine 
with Denmark. 1700 DrypEn Fables, Ovid's Alet. xii. 58 
Betwixt Heav’n, Earth, and Skies, there stands a place Con- 
fining on all three, 840 Blackw., AMfag. XLVIIL. 392 The 
frontier line of the Persian empire ‘marched’ or confined 
with the Grecian. F : 
Jig. 1647 utter Good Th, in W. T. (1841) 151 This active 
plant, with visible motion, doth border and confine on sen- 
sible creatures. 1784 Dangerous Connections I, vii, Abuse 
or evil always unhappily confining too nearly on good. 
1880 Seetey in Afacu. Mag. Nov. 43 The periods in which 
the domain of history confines with that of politics, 

+2. trans. To border on, bound. Oés. 

160r Hoitanp Pliny 1. 119 (Cappadocia) passeth by. .All 
those nations in Asia before-named, confining many others. 
x607 NorvEN Surveyors Dial, 19 Kent .. and other Shires 
confining the Sea. 1694 R. Motesworta Ace, Denmark 
(ed. 3) 6 A State which is confined by many Principalities 
is weak, exposed to many dangers, 

b. To separate as a boundary. Ods. ; 

r6or Hortann Pliny I. 34 The mountaines Pyrenai do 
confine Spaine and France one from the other, 

+8. To relegate ¢o certain limits ; to banish. — 

1877-87 Horixsnep Scot. Chron, (1806) II, 27 Confining 
them for ever out of all the parts of his dominions, 161 
Suaxs. Winter's T. . i. 194 So haue we thought it good 
From our free person, she should be confinde. 1624 Hey- 
woop Gunaik..1v. 207 Alcippus intended to abrogate. .their 
lawes, for which he was confind from Sparta. 1637 —- Koyad 
King Kij, Life. .which as your gift le Keepe, till Heaven 
and Nature Confine it hence. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopins 
1. 5 Shee... confined them single, and far asunder, to the 
remotest parts of Italy. _ . . 

4. To shut up, imprison, immure, put or keep in 
detention, Const. 27 (formerly, transitional from.3, 
+ into). 

-x60z Suaxs. Yam, 1. v.11 Doom’d for a certaine terme to 
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CONFINED. 


Walke the night ; And for the day confin'd to fast in Fiers. 
1616 ape se 1, ii. 274 She did confine thee. .Into a clouen 
Pyne... 7bid. 361 Therefore wast thou Deseruedly confin’d 
into this Rocke.” 1620 Hore Substeiziz 293 Hee confined 
his ‘onely Grand-sonne Agcippa Posthumus into the 
land Planasia. 1697 Daypen Virg: Georg. iv. 164 Confine 
the Tyrant. 1795 Gentil. Mag. LXI. 1. 247, were 
plying in.the principal streets to ‘relieve families that were 
confined in their upper apartments.- 1836 Maeryat 3 Cutiers 
iv, The three English Seamen were .. confined below. 
1836-9-Dickens Sk. Boz, Visit to Newgate, In one of which 
+ »prisoners of the more respectable class are confined. 

b. To enclose or retain within limits; to fasten, 
secure, keep in place. : 

1598 Suans. Fok v. vii. 47 Within me is a hell, and there 
the poyson Is, as a_fiend, confin’d to tyrannize. 1597 — 
2 ffen, LV, 1.1. 154 Now let not Natures hand Keepe the 
wilde Flood confin’d. 31626 Cuaeman Hfomer’s Hymns, 
To Venus, All the delluine, That or the earth feeds or 
the seas confine. 1748 SmotLetr Rod. Random xx, His 
body was so sore & swelled, that he could not_bear to 
be confined in his wearin apparel. 7798 Smeaton Ldystone 
£, 851 Iron stanchions. .let into the rock by way of confining 
the kant in its place. 7855 Reape Chr, Jolustone 27 They 
had cotton jackets .. confined at the waist by the apron- 
strings. 3872 I, Peacock Mabel Heron 1, x. 174 To con- 
fine its waters within high banks, 


5. To keep or restrain (a person) within his 
dwelling, etc.; to oblige to stay indoors, or in 
one’s room or bed. Said of ill health, stress of 


weather, etc. usually in passive. Const /o. 

1634 W. Tinwnvt Baleac’s Lett, 396 Were I not confined 
tomy bed, 1688 S, Penton Guardian's Instruct. 2, 1am 
confin'd by a Breat uneasiness contracted bya Cold. 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge, He grew ill, was confined first to 
his chamber, and in a few hours after to his bed. 1722 DE 
Foe Plague 79 Though I confined my family I could not 
stay within entirely myself. 1734 BerKetey Lez. 19 Feb. 
Wks. IV. 214, I have been confined three weeks by gout. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 11. 137 A rainy day confined 
him to the house. : F 

6. Zo be confined: to be in childbed; to be 
brought to bed} to be delivered of (a child). Cf. 
CONFINEMENT 4. 

1972 Mars. Detany Corr, Ser. n. I. 467, I believe Lady 
Weymouth will be confined in the month of Dect. 1860 J. 
Wotrr Trav. & Adv, I. xii, 396 Here was Lady Georgiana 
Wolff confined of her first child. 

7. fig. To keep within bounds, limit, restrict. 

1897 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. xii, Those extraordinary gifts 
. made it the harder to hold them confined within private 
hounds. 1605 Suaks. AZach. wi. iv. 24 Now I am cabin'd, 
crib’d, confin’d, bound in, ‘lo sawcy doubts, and feares. 
1662 Stiuuixcrt. Orig. Sacr, us. vii. § 12 Was God's Wor- 
ship to be confined to his Temple at Jerusalem. 1754-62 
Hume Hist, Eng, 1. xv, 385 On any condition which should 
confine him in the punishment of these offenders. 1762 J. 
Brown Poetry & Mus. v. (1763) 67 When the Melody was 
most confined in its Compass. 1771 Gotosm, Hist. Eng. I. 
62 All the learning of the times was confined among the 
clergy. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales I. 62 [We] pursued 
our sport, principally confined to the taking of samlcts. 
188g Cropp Myths § Dr.1. v. 91 Traditions .. not confined 
to the Old world. . . 

b. Zo confine oneself to: to restrict one’s action, 
attention, etc., to; to keep to. 

1649 Br, Haut Cases Conse, i, iv. 257 As & man,.apt to 
be mis-carried by his appetite, confines himself by his vow 
to one dish. @ 1698 ‘Tempter (J.', 1f the gout continue, I 
confine myself wholly to the milk dict. 2747 Wesizy 
Prim, Physic (1762) p. Mi If they do not confine themselves 
altogether to eat either ‘Bread or the Herb of the Field.’ 
1784 Snertock Disc. (1759) 1. viii. 229, I shalt confine 
myself to St. Paul. 1848 Macauray “fist. Eng, 1. 462 
Churchill was .. directed to confine himself to thanks for 
what was past. 

te. duty, for vefl. Obs. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ep. w. v. 187 Children. .per- 
mitted the freedome of both [hands], do oft times confine 
unto the left. 1672 — Lett, Friend xxiv. (1881) 143 To 
separate from. .xeceived and customary felicities, and to 
confine unto the rigor of realities. 

+8. To bind Zo, restrain from (an action). Oés. 
~ 1654 Fant. Onrery Parthen. (1676) 12 Having first con- 
fin'd him to an inviolable secresie. Snapwect Bury 
Fy, 21x, Uhave confined you from flying. 1742 Lond. § 
Country Brewer 1. (ed. 4) 8 The Maker. .is hereby confined 
not to change his Malt. ‘ 

9. To restrain (the bowels) from acting, con- 
stipate ; =BInp v. 4. tes 

“0 T. Hormes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2.) IV. 832 The patient 
.. Should have a dose ..in order that the bowels may be 
confined. % 

Confined. (kgnfoirnd), 277. a. “[f. prec. +-ED 1.) 
Bounded, limited, restricted, restrained, shut up, 
enclosed, imprisoned, etc, : see the verb. 

ts98 Syevesrer Du Bartas (1641), Assigning each a fit 
confined Sitting. 1644 H. Parker Jus Pap. 37 A lord may 
have 4 more confined power over his slave, than he has over 
himself. 2719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 232 Had. .Pro- 
vidence. .blessed me with confined desires. 3772 Covstent: 
plative Man. 2,1 shall therefore be very short and confin’d 
in'what Iam going to say. 1796 C. MarsHALL Garden. 
jit.’ (x823) 30 Trees .. planted -in a confined space. — 3878 
HUXLEY Physiogr. 89 ‘The elastic force of the confined air. 
“absdé. 1790 Pennant Lord. (1813) 302 ‘The Spinhuls.. 
Where the confined sit under the eye of a matron spinning or 
sewing. 1836 Dickens ‘S#.Boz (1866) 23 In visiting the 
confined. | . . 4 * 

‘«b, Of the bowels : “constipated. : 

1834 Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 195 When the ‘bowels 
are loose .in youth, they commonly become confined in 
advanced life; "-x87x Sin T. Watson Princ..6 Pract, Plysit 
(ed. 5) II. 866 His bowels are irregular, often confined, 
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¢. Confined man, labourer (Lincolnsh.) + one 
hired-by the year, and so confined to work for the 


master who has hired him. - , : 
1868 Gainsburgh News 27 June, A confined labourer, a 


matried man who can clip sheep and work on a farm, 2886 
Cote S. W. Linc. Gloss., Comte mety—' He was con 
fined man at Aubm, and would like to We a confined place 
again’, 1888 Daily News 20 July 3/7 There are in Lincoln. 
shire a numerous body of ‘confined labourers’, 

Hence Confirnedly adv.; Confiinedness, state 
or quality of being confined. 

1639 W. Scrater Worthy Commu. 36 The confinednesse 
of his finite humane Nature to one place. 1644 Dicsy Nai, 
Bodies ix. (1658) 79 The limitation and confinedness of every 
magnitude unto just what it is. 2685 H. More Paralip, 
Prophet. 405 [Applied] confinedly to these Elders, a@z96r 
Hoapty Zeit. liii.(R.). cx802 Lams Life § Lett, (1837) I. 
2t4 The beauties of Nature, as they have been confinedly 
called. AZod. The confinedness of the site. 

Confi‘neless, a. vere. [f. CONFINE sd. + -LESS.] 
Boundless, unlimited. 

1605 Suaxs. Afacd, w. iii. 55 Blacke Macbeth Will seeme 
as pure as Snow .. being compar’d With my confinelesse 
harmes. 

Confinement (kgnfoinmént). [a. F. conjine- 
mené (16th c. in Littré), f. confiner: see -MENT.] 

1. The action of confining, or (more usually) the 
fact or condition of being confined, shut up, or 
kept in one place; imprisonment. 

(Usually with objective genitive.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 152 That darkenesse of 
earth, which was their naturall confinement. 1697 Porrer 
Antig. Greece w. vi. (1715) 208 And so loose their Souls 
from their Confinements, 2727 Swirt Gulliver ut. ii. 187 
During my confinement for want of cloathes. 9772 Funius 
Lett, \xviti. 337 The confinement of his youy within four 
walls. 1816 Soutney Poet's Pilger. 1. 26 As the fierce tiger 
in confinement lies. 1834 Goon Study Afed, (ed. 4) 1. 190 
It is rather the confinement and the want of usual exercise, 

2. Restriction, limitation (to certain conditions). 

1678 Lrrtteton Lat, & Eng. éct., A confinement, /ai- 
tatto, restrictio, x69x Ray Creation Pref, (2704) 9 After a 
short Confinement to one sort of Dish. 1728 R. Morris Zss. 
Anc. Archit. 33 To prescribe Rules of Confinement, as to 
the minuter Proportions. 1789 Bentuan Princ. Legisi. 
xvii. § 16 Confinement to s diet. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. 97 Confinement to the same stock, a 
breeding from animals of the same blood. 

+b. A restriction or limit. Obs, rave. 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gf. Exemip, 11, vii. 30 The..question.. 
which were the places of the right and. the schismaticall 
temple, the confinements of the whole religion, 

+3. An obligation, a personal tie. Ods. 

1654 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 660, I had nobler con- 
finements than profit to keep me in her Father's Court. 
che 693 A Prince, who by many confinements merited 
my Service. 

4. spec. The being in child-bed; child-birth, 
delivery, accouchement, (The ordinary term for 
this in collog. use: see ConFine v.6. The ME. 
equivalent was Oz Lady's bands, bonds, ox bends: 
see Bann! 1 ¢, Benp1 1 d, Bonn! 1c.) 

2774 Mrs, Detany Corr, Ser. 1. (1862) IL. 15, I feel un- 
comfortable not to be able to come to her when she is under 
her confinement. 28rz Panik in Afedico-Chirurg. Trans. 
II, 298 Mrs, S. whom I was engaged to attend im her first 
confinement, 86x Fo, NicutinGaLe Nursing 41 Women 


who had difficult confinements. 1870 E. Peacock Kaif 


Shirl, UY, atx Just recovered from her confinement. 

+ Confinex ', Os. [f. Corrine sé. or z. (1, 2) 
+-ER1, (Daniel accents conf-ner.)] 1. One who 
dwells on the confines ; 2 borderer, neighbour. 

3599 Nasne Lenten Sinffé (1871) 11 The .. Franchises, 
and privileges she [Yarmouth] is endowed with, beyond 
Eart Mono. Adzt. fr. Paruass. 225 
We are.. become no longer confiners, but inland inhabiters. 
1683 Sir T. Browne 7racts xii. 187 [He] may be a terrour 
unto the corfiners on that sea. : 
be trans. and fig. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 19 Lime 
and Wood are insociable, and. .unfit Confiners. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 609 The Participtes or Confiners between Plants 
and Living Creatures, are such chiefly, as are Fixed .. as 
are Oysters, Cockles, and such like. ~~ - 

2. One living within the confines, an-inhabitant. 
» 1897 Daniet Civ. Wares 1. Ixix, Happie confiners you ‘of 
other landes. 1622 Suans, Cyd... ii, 337 The Senate 
hath stirr’d vp the Confiners, And Gentlemen of Italy. 

Confiner? (kpnfoino1). rare. [f. ConrINE v. + 
*ER1.] One who or that which confines. 

1654 Writtock Zootouia 344 Such worth .. is so its own 
Confiner by pious and virtuous Resolves, that it needs no 
Superviser. 

Confining (kinhirnin), v7. sd. [f. Conrinn 2. 
+-ING1.] The action of the vb. Corrine. ; 

+a. Bordering; b. Restricting within bounds. 

1599 Sanpys Europe ae (1632) 156 By reason of their 
neere and dangerous confining with the Great Turke. 1608 


allherconfiners. 16: 


Hirron Ids, 1, 685 Set formes of prayer .. re aiudged to 


be a kinde of confining and limiting of Gods Spirit. 

Confi'ning, ¢/. a. [fas prec.+-INe?] 

+1. Bordering, neighbouring, adjoining, adjacent : 
cf, Conyinz v. 1. (Often placed after its noun, as 
a participle; cf. adjacent, adjoining.) “Obs. _ 

2597 Daniet. Civ, Wares iv, iii,-To dallie with confining 
Potentates, -z60g3 CAMDEN Jez. 95 In Normandy and the 
countries confining. x64 Coxaine Diazéa 1. 57 To “raise 
. great Army would... beget suspicion in his confining 

rinces. 7 : 


‘be glad to put you into a 
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2. That confines; bounding, limiting, restricting, 
etc. : see the verb. ; wee ae 
2398 SHAKS. Fo/t 11.1, 338 Euen thyconfining shores, @z69x 

‘ovre (J.), Make one man’s fancies or failings, confining 
laws to others. 31887 A. Austin Pr. Lucifer in Atheneum 
3 Dec. 742/3 By whose fermenting may his fancy rise Be- 
yond the level of confining fact. i. 
-Confinity (kgafiniti). Now.rare or Obs. [a. 
F. confintté (14th c. in Littré), £. confin or L, 
confinis: see-1TY ; cf. affinity] The position of 
bordering on something else ; neighbourhood, con- 
tiguity, adjacency. (/¢t. and jig.) ~ . 

1544 Puaer Regi. Lyfe (1560) Q iijb, For confinitie of 
the matter, I entend to wryte somewhat of the nource, and 
of y° mylke. 1593 Bison Gout. Christ’s Ch..153, I shall 
not neede to prooue the confinitie between [them]. 1730-6 
Baey (folio), Couyznity, Nearness of Place. 1742 Miss 
Carter tr. Afparotti on. Newton XI. 57 Systems which sup- 
posed Colour might be changed ‘ion, Reflection, 
the Confinity to Shadow. 1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 379 
The confinity with agi France, and consequently a 
more active affinity with its ideas. 

Confi'nium. Obs. rare. [L. confininm, f. 
coufinis : see CONFmNE sb.] Confine, limit, bounds. 

1682 Sin T. Browne Chr. Mor. 100 To approach the 
apogeum of their natures, and to be in the confinium of 
spirits, 

Confirm (kgnfs-m),v. Forms: 3-6 conferme, 
4-7 -firme, 6 -fyrme, 6~-firm. [ME. conferme-n, 
a. OF. conferme-r:—L. confirmare to make firm, 
strengthen, establish, ete., f. co- together, alto- 


gether + jirmare to , make fast, f. firm-us 
Frm, fast. In rgth c. assimilated both in F. and 


Eng. to the L. spelling. 

From 24th to 16th c. conferm and conform: were often con- 
fused: see note to Conrorm v and cf. ConrormanLe, Con- 
FORMATION, Coxrormity. The following are examples of 
conform for conjirit (conferm). 

2377 Lanat. P. PZ. B. xt. 2x3 And conformen [v.7. con- 
fermen, -firmen] fauntekynes. 1386 Cuaucer Doctor's TL. 
136 (Harl,) Eek sche Conformed [6-fe.xr¢ confermed] was in 
such soverayn bounte.] 

1. zvazs. To make firm or more firm, to add 


strength to, to settle, establish firmly. 

@2300 Cursor DT, 25390 (Cott.) Pis word amen .. conferms 
al [is] forwit said. cx300 Beket 430 Lawes ther beoth and~ 
custumes, that. . bi the Kyng Hennes dai..i-confermed were 
«that no man therajenas. 1393 Gower Conf IIL, rox Pite 
- «His regne in good estate confermeth. xg59x SHaxs. 1 Hen, 
V1, v.¥.42 His alliance will confirme our peace. 16rr Biste 
a Kings xv. 19 That his hand might be with him, to con- 
firm the kingdome in his hand. «1703 Burkitt Ox NV, 7. 
Mark v. 34 To preserve it {health}, to recover it, and to 
confirm it. 2822 Procrer (B. Cornwall) Afise. Poems, Dis- 
tance doth but confirm ..a love sublime, 1871 Freeman 
Nori. Cong. (1876) 1V. xviii, 207 To confirm his dominion 
by fortresses and garrisons. : se 

b. To establish by long continuance, render in- 
veterate (a disease, ectc.). See CONFIRMED 1.b. 

2. To make valid by formal authoritative assent 
(2 thing already instituted or ordained) ; to ratify, 
sanction. ; 

A charter was confirmed by being inspected, ratified, and 
sanctioned anew, by a successor of the original grantor. 

cxzg90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. s9/t79 Scint Frannceys «- To con- 
fermi is ordre A oS toward Rome he wende. 1297 R. 
Grouc. (1724) 324 (He) confermede al so Pe 3eftes, pat ober 
kynges hadde cr yayue perto. {gans-22 Charter (dated 23° 
Apr. 939) Cod. Diff. V. 235 Ich ALSclstan..grantye and con- 
firmye by disse minre chartre.} ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
xxxiv. 156 Oure haly fader pe Pape hase ratified and con- 
fermed my buke. rssz Bk. Cont. Fre, Confirmation 
Pref, They may then themselves. .openly.. ratify and con- 
firm [1349 confess) the same (baptismal vows]. 1658 BRamnate. 
Consecr, Bps.vii. 1 54 Foul 4,and Cardinal Poole. .confirmed 
all Ordinations in Edward the sixths time ineellndglo ‘ 
1765 BLackstone Como, 1.1, 197 The great chaster .. ob- 
tained .. from king Jenn, and afterwards .. confirmed in 
parliament by king Henry the third, 178: Grsnon Deed, 
§ F. III. 52 ‘This moderate sentence was confirmed by the 
emperor. But it was not confirmed by the archbishop. 

1818 Cruise Digusé (ed. 2) VI. x47 Where_a codicil ratifies 
and confirms a will. 385 Cuntis ist, Enel. 114 Accord: 
ing to Sir Edward Coke it [Magna Charta] has been thirty. 
two times solemnly confirmed by acts of parliament. 2875 
Stupns Const, fist, Lng, (1877) I, 14x The charters were 
confirmed by iusperxémus onthe rath (Oct. 2297]; the king 
on the sth of November at Ghent confirmed both the chiare 
ters and the new articles, 898 Public Wealth Act § 284 
Bye-laws made by a Local Authority, shall not taka effect 
unless..confirmed by the Local Government Board, 

Jig. 1581 Stoney Afpal, Poetrie (Arb.) 42 Dauid had so 
far forsaken God, ns to confirme adulterie with murther. 
1648 N, Estwick Zycaéise 8 Their passing through the Sea 
.. did seal up, and... confirm that Moses was by the Lord 
deputed to bee..n Leader of his people. - . 

.. b. Const. a person to or 2 a dignity, position, 
ete.: to ratify the election or appointment of... . 

1297 R. Grouc. (2724) 473 Wan he were ichose in is chapele 
. Homage he solde him do, ar he confermed were. 2480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxxvt. ot Tho that were chose to 
Disshoppes secs .. my3t- be confermed to the same of hir 
metropolitanes. 1535 Coverpati:': A/ace. xi. 27 The kynge 
. confirmed him in the hye presthode. 1977-87 Houwsue 
Chron. Ill. 1241/1 He was confirmed bishop of Couentrie.- 
1607 Snaxs. Cor’. 11, iii. 217 Hee’s not confirm’d, we may 
deny him yet. 1912 Hearnr Collect. III. 387 Yesterday Mr. 
John Keil was confirm’d in Congregation Professor of 
Coos: x803 NELSON 5 Ney: in Ni ical J pes. (2845) Vi 
x congratulate you on being.confirmed and .. I shal 

Ohad cape a ood Fri ate, 1886 Yure & 
Boenect Anglo.[nd. Was. Confirmed, applicd to an office 
whose hold of ai: appointment is‘made permanent: ~~~ 
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@. Const. (a possession, title, etc.) zo a person: 
to ratify the presentation or bestowal of. : 
¢1325 Coer de L.'3664 Make hym Sawdoun. .and rycheste 
kyng: Confirme it hym and hysofspring. c x330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (x810) 112 De kyng for his seruise confermed his gyfe. 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 106a, If I by my dede confieme 
y® estate of y® tenant for terme of yeres. 1593 SHAKS. 


ten. VI, s. i, 172 Confirme the Crowne tome and to mine, 


elres. 1794 Paury Avid. u. vi. (1827) 134 Claudius. .con- 
firmed to Agrippa the dominion which Caligula had given 
him, ‘18s Turner Dom. Archit. IL ii. 48°"The Church of 
St.‘ Olave, Southwark, was confirmed to the'prior and con- 
vent of St. Pancras, of Lewes. 

8. To make fim, strengthen, establish (any one 
2 a habit, practice, disposition, etc.). 

1, @1300 Cursor Af. 500 {(Cott.) pai {angels} ware confermed 
par als tite, Paimai neuermar held til il. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Doctor's T. 136 She Confermed was in swich souerayn 
bountee That, etc. 23 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowde u. tii. (2859) 
54 He was confermyd in malyce. 1849 Latimer Ploughers 
(Arb.) 20 To confirme them in the same fayeth. 19718 Free. 
thinker No. 6x. 38 [He] has employed his Time .. only to 
confinn fin Absurdities. 1824 Byron Yuax xvi, li, 
Perhaps. .'To laugh him out of his supposed dismay .. Per- 
haps. .to confirm him in it. _ 

4, To strengthen spiritually. 

a@1300 E. &. Psalter |. [li] 13 Conferme me wyp byn holy 
gost. 1349 Bk. Com. Prayer, Confirmation, Confirm and 
strength them with the inward unction of thy Holy Ghost. 
1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 121 Men whose passions were 
tenes and whose hearts confirmed, in the calm of these 

oly places. - 

5, Eccl. To administer the religious rite of 
Conrirstarion to; formerly ‘ to bishop’. 

€1375 SuorewAM r5 The bisschop these wordes seth .. 
‘Ich signi the with signe of croys, And with the creme of 
hele Confermi’. 1377 Lancu. P. PL. B. xv. 449 Til it be 
crystened in crystes name and confermed of pe bisshop, It 
is hethene as to heueneward. 1480 Caxton Chron. £u, 
iV. (£520) 32/1 He ordeyned that a chylde sholde be con- 
fyrmed as soone as it myght, namely after it was crystened. 
x494 Fasyan v. cxxxi. 114 This chylde. .was brought to the 
holy bissop Amandus to be confermed, beyng than of the 
age of xl dayes. 1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, Confirmation 
Pref., It is thought good, that none hereafter shall be 
confirmed, but such as can say .. the Articles of the Faith, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments; and can 
also answer to [the} questions of this short Catechism. 1732 
Near Hist. Purit, I. 238 They disliked the Custom of 
confirming Children, as soon as they could repeat the Lord’s 
Peer and their Catechism. 1863 Miss Sewett Glimpse 
of World vi. 45 ‘She has been treated quite likea grown-up 
girl,’ continued Mrs. Cameron..‘You know we had her 
confirmed last year.” 1885 Arnotp Cath. Dict. s.v. Corte 
Jivimation, The Greeks and Orientals give it immediatel 
after baptism, and in the West down to the thirteent! 
contey, a_child was confirmed as soon after baptism as 
possible... But the Roman Catechism advises that confirma: 
tion should not be given till the age of reason. 

absol, 10 in Picton L’fool Mute, Rec. (1886) 11. x69 
The Lord Bishop of Chester is to..confirm in this town. 

6. To make firm, fortify, encourage, strengthen 
¢in an opinion, action, or purpose). 

1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 17 Go ye confermed by the 
I ce of myn auctorite. 1648 Mitton Tenure Kings 
(2650) 15 These words [Deut. xvii. 14} confirm us that the 
Heh of choosing, yea of Shanging their own Government, 
is ..in the People. x7x5 Pore Jad 1. 228 Warriours like 
you .. By brave examples should confirm the rest. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 168 P § When Mackbeth is confirm- 
ing himself in the horrid purpose. 1802 Mar. Epceworrn 
Moral T, (1816) I. v. 29 He was confirmed in this opinion. 


+b. vefl. and pass. To be firmly resolved. Ods. 
* 1982 Wreiie Eeck. xxiv. 1 The king of Babiloyne is con- 
fermyd_azens Jerusalem to day. 1386 Cnaucer Afelib. 
P 8x1, I assente and confersne me to have ax6s8 
Forp, etc. Witch Edm. i. i, Lam confirm’d, and will re- 
solve to do What you think most behoveful. 
7. To corroborate, or add support to (a statement, 
etc.) ; to make certain, verify, put beyond doubt. - 
c 1384 Cuaucer £7. Fame 1 383 To confirme my reasoun 
Thou wost wel this. a x4 nt, de la Tour (1868) 53 ‘Vo 
conferme this..oure Lorde hathe shewed his inyracles in 
these two chirches, z R. Corcann.Guydon's Quest, 
Chirurg. This reason is ‘confyrmed by an example yt 
Henry de Maundeuille putteth. 605 Suaxs. Jfacd, v. i. 2x 
Hauing no, witnesse to confirme my speech. xgrz ADDISON 
Speed, No. gox ? 4 The News ., has not been yet confirmed. 
1837 Disnagti Venetia ivi iii, Heér ‘altered habits confirmed 
the snspigion. 2878 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) LV. 29 The testi- 
mony of Xenophon is thus confirmed by that of Plato. 


- ‘+b. with 067. and énfi complement. Obs. vare. 
1586 A. Day-Zug. Secretary 1.(1625) 32 These and such 
like. are confirmed to be unhonest,- _ 

8..To affirm, assert, maintain. chat. Os. 

2380 Wycuir Ids, (1880) 258 3if be chirche of pes pre- 
latis confermen pat bis is be Gospel ofcrist. ¢x540 Piler. 
ed 276 wit an orhe confirmid ae said, oe T had re- 

ersid nothing but popry. 1599 LyLy. Lughues (Arb.) 42 
Doth not, ‘Aristotle ‘alledce. and, ‘conic ‘kat nace 
frameth .. nothing .. vnperfect.._ 2668 Cutreerer & Core 
Barthol. Anat, ut. iii, 135, 1 am not of their opinion who 
confirme that this Spiti€ is Generated in. .the Brain, 

+9. To make quite sure in’ an opinion or as to 4 
matter’; to assure, make ¢ertain, convince. Ods. 

+ 1607 B. Jonson Volgone ut, i. 39 Pray you; sir, confirm me, 
Were there three ; porpoises seen above the bridge, As they 
give out? 1622 Fiercuer Beggar's Bush 1. i, We. are ait 
confirm'd twas a sought oan |. 1638 Forp Faucies v. i, 
Tam confirm’d the lady, of this time, proves his scorn as 
well as laughter, 1707, E. Warp Audibras Rediz, 715) 
nu. ix, The Battel they had won Confirm’d them all was now 
their own. | xga2 Exiza Haywoop B7ié, Recluyse.ra5 If be- 
fore, .I thought. these Ladies were mistaken, I was now 
confirm’d they were so. 277 Gonosm., Hist, Eng. TV. 309 
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The ministry was no sooner confirmed in the account of his 
arrival..than, etc. ee 

+10. To strengthen, invigorate; to make firm, 
support (physically). Obs. 

3542 Boorpe Dyetary xi. (1870) 261 Good breade doth 
«comforte, confyrme and doth pe ia a mannes herte. 
1578 Banister Hist. Mani. 42 [Ligaments] issue out .. 
from the hinder part of the S illes..to confirme the 
Vertebres. x6zx Bist Jsa. xxxv. 3 Confirme the feeble 
knees, 1665 J. Wess Stouc-Heng (1725) 74 This way of 
confirming great Stones in_ Buildings. 168 N. O. tr. 
Boileau's Lutrint w. 114 A Truncheon strong Confirms his 
staggering steps. 1728-20 Pore Jiiad v. 155 His nerves 
confirm’d, his languid spirits chear'd. 

+L. To make firm in consistence ; to solidify. 
Obs. rare. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies Pref., That the Ghosts assum’d 
an aiery .. body to appear in, which was confirm’d by the 
cold of the night. 

Confirmable (kgnfS-amab’l), a. [f. Conrimat 
v. + -ABLE (on L. type *confirmabilis): cf. rare OF. 
confermable in Godef.] That may be confirmed, 
capable of confirmation. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii.58 It is evidently true 
and confirmable by every experiment. 1689 Col. Rec. Penn. 
I. 316 Lett y¢ Laws you pass, be Confirmable by me. 

4] Formerly often confused with ConFORMABLE : 

xg2s, Lp. Berners Froiss. 11, xx. 38 Fraunces Atreman 
dyde acquyte hymselfe valyantly and confyrmable to the 
peace. 2933 More Leé. to Cromwell Wks. 1426/1 A mind 
as toward & as confirmable, as reson could..require. 

+Confirmance. Ods. [f Coyrixy v. or L. 
confirma-re +-ANCE: OF. had confermance, -firm- 
ance (13th c.), which however appears to have 


been obs. long before the Eng. word is found.] . 


Confirmation. 

1988 R. Parke tr. Mendosa’s Hist. China 368 For the 
confirmance thereof. x60z Warner 4/6. Eng. 1x. li, (1612) 
23: Ignatius then conceited had his sect, And cran’d con- 
firmance of the Pope. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 
143 Whereof they afford us a remarkable confirmance. 

Confirmand (kp:nfoamernd). [ad. L. con- 

Jirmand-ts fit to be confirmed, from confirnetre 
to Conrrra.] A candidate for confirmation. 

2884 Ch. Tistes XXII. 285 It would be desirable for the 
Diocesan .. to examine the confirmands . . before he admin- 
istered the holy rite. 1887 Ck. Rev. 15 July, Although it 
is appointed to be learnt by all confirmands, it says nothing 
about confirmation, 

Confirmation (kpnfoméifon). Also 4 con- 
ferm-, 4~6 confyrm-, [a.OF. confirmation (13th 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. confermation-em, n. of action 
from confirmére to Conrrru. (The inherited 
form of the L. word in OF. was confermazson.)] 

1. The action of making firm or sure ; strengthen- 
ne settling, establishing (of institutions, opinions, 
etc.). 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. wv. (1520) 28/1 For the con- 
fyrmacyon of his eine Ba re. Cone. Prayer 
1oo For the more confyrmacion of the fayth. rs85 Abr. 
Sanpys Sern. (1841) 87 For the confirmation of our weak 
faith. 1825 J. Neat Bro. Jonathan 111, 343 Confirmation 
of your .. beli Freeman Norm, Cong, V. xsii. 24 
For the better confirmation of their title. 

tb. Physical strengthening. Ods. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, Ep. un. iti. 73 (The loadstone] 
may. .afford a confirmation unto parts relaxed, 

&. The action of confirming or ratifying by some 
additional legal form. 

Confirmation of a charter: see ConrirM ¥. 2. Conférnt. 
ation of the Charters (Confirmatio Chavtarum) applied in 
Eng, Hist. spec. to the confirmation of Magna Charta and 
the Charter of the Forests by Edward I in 1297, 

1382 Wycur Hcl. vi. 16 The ende of al her controuersye, 
or debate, is an ooth to confermacioun. 147374 in Acc. Zed. 
Treas, Scott. I. 2 (Jam. Supp.) Ane confirmacione of ane 
charter to Johne Lord Semple of the landis of Mont- 
grenane., x6or Suaxs. 4d/’s Well u. iii. 56. 1647 Spricae 
Anglia Rediv. w. ix. (1854) 313 That confirmation of all the 
precedent articles shall be procured from the parliament. 
1792 A. Younc Trav. France 119 ‘They then immediately 
passed a confirmation of their preceding arrets. 1875 Srupns 
Const, Hist. Eng. (1877) Il. 147 The supplementary acts 
by which the Confirmation of the Charters was affirmed 
and recognised. .especially as the close of the long dispute 
about the limits and jurisdictions of the Forests, 2876 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 365. 

b, The confirming of a person in a dignity, etc., 
or of a possession,-etc., to a person. 

¢3330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 143 Richard his pallion bi 
messengere did com, & his confirmacion fro be courte of 
Rome, 1557 Order of Hospitalls B vj, After the confirma- 
tion of the said election by the Maior. 1632 Haywarp 
tr, Biondi’s Evomena 89 Obtained of the king the office 
of Admirall..and got the confirmation thereof. 1886 Pork: 
Herald 7 Aug. 5/5 Confirmation of the Speaker. 

c, spec. in Zccl. The formal ratification of the 

election or other appointment of a bishop. 

-¢.3330 R. ‘Brunne ‘Chron; (1810) 209 E pape ber of was 
paied, mad be Confirmacion, Maister Steuen of Langtone 
Ersebisshop salle he. cxqz5 Wynroun Cov, vu. v. 132 
De Byschope Robert .. Of be archebyschape of Yhork had 
Confirmatyowne. 1826 Curry Blackstone 1. 378 Without 
which confirmation and investiture the elected bishop 
could neither be consecrated nor receive any secular profits. 
1882 J..H. Brunr Ref Ch. Zug. Il. 37 Confirmation is 
erformed under the authority of the Metropolitan, acting 
for the whole Province or Church, 
8. The ‘action of confirming, corroborating, or 
verifying ; verification, proof: see CoNFIRM 7. ~ 

3419 in Ellis. Ovig. Lett, 1. I. 72 To haffe on off ther 
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captaynes into Engelond, flor to make confirmation of thys 
matier. 1587 Tuynne in Holinshed IIE. 1272 For the con- 
firmation whereof. .thou shalt find an ample discourse in 
my booke. 1x747 Col, Rec. Penn, V. 150 In confirmation of 
what we say we give you this string of Wampum. 1968-74 
Tucker L¢, Nad. (1852) II, 170, I should think, to use the 
newspaper phrase, the thing merited confirmation. 1769 
Funius Lett. xxix. 131 It hardly wants the Confirmation 
of Experience. 1831 Foxpeanque dng. under 7 Administr. 
(2837) II. 99 The achievements of St. George want con- 
firmation in the particular of the Dragon. 

b. A confirmatory statement or circumstance ; 
in (het. the confirmatory pet of an argument. 

1553 T. Witson Rihet. 4b, The confirmacion is a decla- 
racion of our awne reasons, with assured and constaunt 
profes, 1604 Suaxs. Off, un fil. 323 Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong As proofs of holy 
writ. 1648 H. G. tr, Balzac's Prince 102 [To observe} the 
parts of Eloquence, and to separate the Exordium from the 
Narration, and the Confirmation from the Epilogue. 1709 
Sree.e & Appison Satter No. 136 #8 This Day came 
in a Mail from Holland, with a Confirmation of our late 
Advices, 3876 J. H. Newnan “77st. Sh, 1.11. xi. 293 He.. 
adroitly converts apparent objections into confirmations of 
his argument. : 

4. Law. See quots. Also as in 2. 

1498 Act 11 Hen. VIL, ¢. 44 § 2 Allpatentes, confirmacions 
and grauntes made to any persone .. of the same Castelles. 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 106.a, A dede of confirmacion 
is good and vailable, where in the same case a dede of 
release is not good nor vailable, 1628 Coxu On Litt.295 b, 
A Confirmation is a conueyance of an estate or right in 
esse, whereby a voidable estate is made sure and vnauoid- 
able, or whereby a particular estate is encreased, 176: 
Biackstone Comm. II. 325. 3818 Cruise Digest (ed. “ 
IV. 87 All leases made by tenants for life become absolutely 
void by their death; so that no..act, by the persons 
entitled to the remainder or reversion, will operate as a 
confirmation of them. /6id. V. 51 A fine may also operate 
as a confirmation of a former estate, which was before 
dcfeasible, . Ke r 

5. Z£cel. A rite administered to baptized persons 
in various Christian Churches; formerly called 
‘ bishoping ’. 

In the Roman and Greck Churches, always reckoned one 
of the seven sacraments, and in these an in the Church 
of England held to convey or be the vehicle of special 
grace which ‘ confirms’ or strengthens the recipient for the 
practice of the Christian faith. oe . 

Down to the 13th c. confirmation was administered imme- 
diately or soon after baptism (as still in the Greek Church) ; 
since that time, it has been usually deferred in the Western 
Churches till the ‘ years of discretion’. In the Church of 
England and some other Reformed Churches, candidates are 
required publicly and personally to renew, ratify, and ‘con- 
firm’ their baptismal vows (see Conrirm v, 2, quot. 1552), 
and are then admitted to the full privileges of the Church, 

1303 R. Bruxne //andl. Synne 9790 Pe secunde sacra- 
ment..Ys grauntede of be bysshop honde, Men kalle hyt 
confyrmacyoun. 1387 TrevisA Azeden (Rolls) VI. 159 po 
his propre name was 1-chaunged, as it happeb in confirma. 
cioun of children. « 1400 Relig. Pieces, WE Thornton MS. 
(1867) 27 Confirmacione .. confermys pe Haly Gaste one 
man pat es cristenede. 1480 Caxton Chron, Lng. ww. (1520) 
tv. 33/t Ordeyned that a chylde sholde have a godfather 
anda godmother at the tyme of baptysynge, and also one 
at the confyrmacyon. x549 Bh. Com. Prayer, Confirma- 
tion Pref., To the end that Confirmation may be ministered 
to the more edifying of such as shall receive it, etc. 1555 
Fardle Facions 1. xii. 278 Bishopping, whiche the Latines 
calle Confirmacion, a confirming. .or allowyng of that went 
before: is the seconde Sacramente. 1651 Baxter Jif Baft. 
120 ‘Uhe old order of Confirmation by Bishops, which was 
to be done upon Profession of the Faith. 1803 W. Gopwin 
Life Chaucer 1. 54 The rite of confirmation, according to 
the Roman Catholic discipline, is always subsequent .. to 
the first communion. 1836 J; H. Srewarr dem. IW. C. 
Stewart iv. (ed. 3)72 The Bishop..had directed them not to 
present themselves for Confirmation till they were fifteen. 

b. Mame of confirmation: see quots. 

2628 Coxe On Litt. 3a, If a man be baptized by the name 
of Thomas, and after at his confirmation by the bishop he 
is named John, he may purchase by the name of his con- 
firmation. /éid, Whose name of baptism was Thomas, and 
his name of confirmation Francis. 1885 ARNOLD Cath. Dict. 
s.v., It is usual to take another Christian name at confirma- 
tion, which however is not used afterwards in signing the 
name. 

4 Formerly confused with ConroRMATION, q.v. 

Confirmative (kgnfS-miativ), cand sb. fad. 
L. confirmaito-us, f. ppl. stem of L. confirmare: 
see-IVE. Cf. F. confirmatif, -ive, 16th c. in Littré.] 
. &. adj. Having the property of confirming, 
establishing, or making sure or certain. 

21635 Naunton Fragu. Keg. (ed. 1) in Select. Harl. 
Alisc. (1793) 172 With the celestial bond (confirmative 
religion) which made them one. 1654 Eart Orrery Par- 
then. (1676) 235 A confirmative argument. 1755 Macexs 
Jusurances ¥. 468 The Peace of Breslau of 1742, and that 
of Dresden 1745, confirmative of the precedent one. 188r 
Moroan Contrib. N. Amer. Ethnol. WV. 13 They had a 
negative as well as a confirmative yote. 

+B. sb. Something that confirms or expresses 
confirmation. Ods. — - ‘ 

zg89 Purrennam Zng. Poesie ut. xix, (Arb.) 236 These 
words, for, -because, and such other confirmatiues. “rg9s in 
Spottiswood His. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 413 Confirmatives or 
ratifications of any-former gifts. ° 
-Hencé Confl'rmatively adv. . ne ' 
1844S. R. Maittann Dark Ages. 24 If,.it were to he 
delivered confirmatively. : * 
*Gonfirmator, Ols. Also 5 -our. fa. AFr. 
coufirmatour =F. confirmateur, ad. L. confirméator- 
em, agent-n. from confirmare to Conrims.]’ One 
who or that which confirms. et 
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1485 Caxton Chas, Gi. 15 Confirmatour and Ilumynatour 
of al good werkes, 1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Zp, 131 
‘The definitive confirmator and test of things uncertaine, 
Confirmatory (kénfsumiteri), a. [f L. type 
*confirmatori-us : see prec. and -ORY.] 

_1. That confirms ; having the property of confirm- 
ing; corroborative. Const. of 

1636 Heyiin Saddath u. 53 In_a Decretall. .confirmatorie 
of the former custome. 1812 J. Parxinson Org, Rew. 11. 
452 The result., strongly confirmatory of the Mosaic 
account. 1830 Herscne. Stud. Nat. Phil. m. vil. (2851) 
207 Strong confirmatory facts. . 

+2, Relating to, or of the nature of, the rite of 
confirmation. Ods. 

1686 Bp. Compton Episcopalia 35 (T) It is not fnpicks 
able, that they [the Apostles] had in their eye the confirma- 
tory usage in the synagogues, to which none were ad- 
mitted, before they were of age to undertake for themselves. 

Confirmed (kgnfs-1md), Ad/. a. Ef. Conrins.] 

1. Made firm, strengthened, settled, firmly esta- 
blished, etc. : see the verb. 

1594 Kyp Cornelia v. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 238 Is this th’ 
undaunted heart ‘hat is required in extremities? Be more 
confirmed. 1399 SHaxs. Aleck sido u. i. 394. 1607 DEKKER 
Vh, Babylon Wks. 1873 U1. 258 Who buildes on heartes 
confirmd, buildes on a rocke. 1756 Burke Sudl. & B. Wks, 
1842 1. 65 Ina confirmed state of health and vigour. 1871 
Bracke Four Phases 1. 116 The State where the habit of 
obedience is most confirmed. : : 

b. spec. Of a disease: Firmly established in the 
system ; inveterate, chronic. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. Ixiv. (1495) 281 How 
soo euer Lepra is gendred vnneth it is curable yf it be con- 
fermyd. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg.(MS. A) 100 Pis crampe 
may be heeled or bat he be confermed, & aftir pat he is 
confermed seelden or nevere. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic 
(1762) 4x A confirmed Cancer. . . A 

. Of persons: Firmly established in the habit, 
condition, or practice expressed by the appellative. 
See ConFIRM z. 3. 

1826 Disraeut Viv. Grey vi.v, Llamaconfirmed wanderer. 
1860 Mrs. H. Woop Danesbury Ho. xviii, The boys have 
become confirmed drunkards. A/od. A confirmed invalid. 

8. That has received the rite of confirmation 

4. (See ConFimy v. 2c.) 

1787 NELson 26 July in Nicolas Désf. (1845) 1. 249, 1.. 
recommend him..as worthy of having a confirmed Warrant. 

Hence Confi'rmedly adv., Confi'rmedness (-éd-}. 

©1449 Pecock Rep. u. xvii. 249 More sureli and con- 
fermedli. 1889 Pall Afald G. 13 Sept. 7/1 Every person .. 
who has become confirmedly unfit for work. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety v.§ 29. 244 If the difficulty arise, .from the con- 
firm’dness of the habit. 

Confirmee (kpnfaimz). 
corresp. to F. confirmé.] 

1. Law. One to whom a confirmation is made. 

¢ 1600 [? Doperipce) Touchstone 312 In every good con- 
firmation tending to confirm an estate .. There must be a 
good confirmor and a good confirmec. 1642 Pernins Prof 
Bk. x. § 631. 273 More properly the word of the Confirmer 
than of the Confirmee. — 

2. Eccl. One who is confirmed. 

1885 Be, Tnorotp Charge 22 A comparison of our con- 
firmees during the two years, 1886 Ch. Times 19 Feb. 
133/3 The wretched proportion of male confirmces to female 
in London. 

Confirmer (kgnfSmox). [f. Conrir + -Er1,] 
One who or that which confirms. 

xs95 Snaxs. Fol m1. i. 24 Be these sad signes con- 
firmers of hy words? 1626 W. Scrater £.xfos. 2 Thess. 
(1629) 204 The giuer of grace ., the perfecter, confirmer, 
stablisher of it. 1748 Rictarpson Clarissa (1811) III. 358, 
I, and you..must be only hearsay confirmers. 1878 Tre- 
Lawny Shelley, Byron, etc. (1887) 130 The bearer, or rather 
confirmer, of news. 

Confirming (kgnfo-umin), vd/. sd. [f. Convinst 
+-1nG LJ 

l. The action of the verb ConFinM ; confirmation. 

1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 277 And myd gode chartre .. made 
Contermyng. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed, As, IIL, 364 Confermyng 
of men is nought but 3if God conferm bifore, «1649 
Drum. of Hawtin. Fas. V. Wks. 108 The confirming of a 
peace between the emperor and the French king. 

+2. The religious rite of confirmation. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 19552 (Cott.) Mai naman .. Conferming 
giue, bot biscop hand. ax400 Relig. Pieces Jr. Thornton 
ALS. (1867) 7 The secunde sacrament ¢s confermynge. 1597 

cooker Leck, Pol. v. Ixvi. § 6 The manner..was in con- 
firming to use anointing. 

Confirming, #//. a. [-ne*.] That confirms ; 
confirmatory. 

166: Lovin s/ist. Auint. § Aint. 97 By reason of its... 
confirming faculty. 1864 Kincuakg in Leisure Ho, 80/1 
The supply of fresh confirming proof. 

Hence Confi'rmingly adu, 

2603 B. Jonson Yas, J's Entertainm, To which, the vow 
that they used. .somewhat confirmingly alludes. 

+ Confirmity. Ods. 

1. Atemorously, as a. blunder for infirutity. 

1997 Suaus. 2 Hex, IV, u. iv. 63 You cannot one beare 
with anothers Confirmities. 

2. Corrupt form of Coxvormiry, q. v. 

+Confi'rmment. Os. Forms: 3-4 conferme-, 
confer-, confirma-, 4 confirmement(e..[ME., 
a. OF. confermement, firme, -ferma-, in med.L. 
confirmanment-um: sce Conrins and -enr.] Con- 
firmation, ¢. g. of a charter, or as a religious rite. 

2297 R, Grouc. (Rolls) 7169 He made ac confermement to 
Westmynstre of eche bynge, Pat boru hym hem y3yue was, 
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ober boru eny oper kynge. @ x300 Cursor AI, 19559 (Edinb.) 
O biscop pe confermement [Fazz/. confer-, Gd¢z, confirma-), 
O strenght it espesacrement. ¢1315 SuorEHAM 15 That me 
wasche men over the fant After confirmement. 


Co:nfirmo'r. aw. [Technical variant of 
Con¥FIRMER. as correlative with ConFIRMEE: sce 
-on.] A party who confirms a voidable estate, 


etc.: see CONFIRMATION 4. 

cx600 [see Conrirmer]. :1628 Coxe Zitticton's Tenures 
§ 536 The rent charge remayneth to the confirmor. 1787 
But.er Ox Co, zt. 295 b, A confirmation is an approbation 
of..an estate already created; by which the confirmor 
strengthens and gives validity to it. 

Confiscable (kgnfiskab’l), «. [f. L. confisca-re 
to confiscate +-BLE; also in mod.F.}] Liable to 
confiscation. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 2755in Jounsox. 1828 WessTeR 
refers to ‘Browxe’, 1880 WF E. Haut /uternat. Law 10 
In 1785 the United States agreed with Prussia that contra- 
band of war should not be confiscable. 

Confiscatable (kpnfiskzitab’l),-2. [f. Con- 
FISCATE +-ABLE.} = prec. 

1863 Life in the South 1. 374 Articles, many of which 
might have been pronounced confiscatable. 1883 J. Rout- 
LepcE in Aerdal Mercury 14 Dec., Everything 1s confis: 
catable by the glorious law of Italy. 

Confiscate (see the vb.), ZA/. a. [ad. L. con- 
Jiscat-us, pa. pple. of confiscdre : see CONFISK.] 

1. Of property: Appropriated to the use of the 
sovereign or the public, adjudged forfeited. (Chiefly 
as pa. pple.) 

1533 Lv. Bernens Gold. Bh. AL A urel.iii. (R.), I knowe 
.-how thou art banished from Rome and all thy goods con- 
fiscate. 1555 Even Decades 36 Both the brethren are cast in 
prison with their goodes confiscate. 1596 SHans. Aferch, 
Vow. i. 33 Thy lands and goods Are by the Lawes of 
Venice confiscate Vnto the state of Venice. 1611 — Cyd. v. 
y. 323 And let it be confiscate all. 1694 Cimtp Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4) 259 All their money should be confiscate to the 
publick. 1820 Byron A/ar, Fal. y. i. 485 Thy goods are 
confiscate unto the state. : 

2. Deprived of property as forfeited. 

23618 Rateicn Prerog. Parl. 3x Lancaster, Latimer, and 
Sturry were confiscate and banished. 1858 Cartyie /redh. 
Gt. (1865) I.1. i. 8 That Century is quite confiscate, fallen 
bankrupt. 

Confiscate (kenfiskeit, -firskeit), wv [f. L. 
confiscat- ppl. stem of confiscdre: see the earlier 
CoxFIsK, through French. Con/iscate, as the direct 
representative of L. con/fiscatus, was used as a ppl 
adj. before the verb was introduced, and alter- 
wards still continued to be a form of the pa. pple. 
=confiscated : see prec. 

As in other words of the same form, compensate, concen: 
trate, contentplate, etc, the stress is now usually on the 
first syllable, but till ¢ 1864 the dictionaries had only con- 
Jiscate, Knowles (1835) alone giving co‘wyiscate as an 
alternative. This was also the ordinary usage of the poets, 
though both forms occur in Shakspere and in Byron.] 

Ll. érans. To appropriate (private property) to the 
sovereign or the public treasury by way of penalty. 

1533-96 [sce prec.} 1952 Hu1oxt, Confiscate or forfaite a 
mans goodes, Publico. 1603 Kyoires Hist, Turks (1638) 78 
The Emperor Emanuel..did in one day confiscat al the 
goods of the Venetian merchants within his empire. 1682 
Burnet Rights Princes i. 2. Which were upon that seized 
on and confiscated, 1790 Burke #7. Rev. 125 We shall 
never confiscate a shilling of that honourable and pious 
fund, 186z Kent Com, Amer, Law (1873) 1. iii, 63 The 
right to confiscate debts was admitted as a doctrine of 
national law, i 

b. To take away by exercise of authority /vou 
the individual (what belongs to him). Ods. 

1641 Mitton Reform. wu. (1851) 5% By proscribing, and 
confiscating from us all the right we have to our owne 
bodies, goods and liberties. x 

+2. To deprive (a person) of his property as 
forfeited to the State. Ods. 

@ 3618 Raveicn Prerog. Parl. (1628) 36 The forenamed 
Lords .. were condemned and confiscate. 1628 Bo.ron 
Florus wt. ix. 196 The motion, to confiscate that Prince, 
though..in league with them, @1662 Hevun Hist. 
Presbyt. ix. (1670) 33x He.. breaking Prison, was con- 
fiscated, proclaimed ‘Traytor. ‘ 

+3. To forfeit to the sovereign or state. Also 
fig. Obs. 

Fe. Nasne Christ's T. (613) 102 By your swearing and 

forswearing in ayning, you haue confiscated your soules 
long agoe. x164x Cheke’s Hurt Sedit. Life Cijb, This 
he had not confiscate to the Queene. : 

4, loosely. To seize as if by authority; to take 
forcible possession of, to appropriate summarily. 

1819 Byron Juan n. exxvi, The cargoes he confiscated, 
1865 Livincstons Zamécst vi. 148 He was declared a 
prisoner, and his cargo and ship confiscated. 1867 SauLes 
fluguenots Eng. iii. (1880) 39 The King confiscated to 
himself the property of those who took refuge abroad. Afod. 
collog. The college authorities have confiscated every copy 
of the paper. 

Hence Confiseating vd/. sb., and fer. a. 

rggt Percivar. Sf. Dict., Conyiscaciont, torfciturc, confis- 
cating. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld, Wks. VIII. 39 The bad 
times of confiscating princes. .or confiscating demagogues. 

Confiscated. (kpnfiskeltéd), p7/.a. [f. prec.] 
Forfeited and adjudged to the public treasury. 
‘3552 Hunort, Confiscated or forfayted goodes, Bora 
caduca. :794 Broomrietp Amer, Law Rep. 11 Sold with 
other confiscated Property. 1839 Tutatwate Greece IL, 192 
With his confiscated treasures. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 
228 Portions of the confiscated estates of the Church. 


CONFITEOR. 


Confiscation (kpnfiskéi-fon). [ad. L. consiscd- 
tidn-em, n. of action. f. confiscare to CONFISCATE, 
Cf F. confiscation, -acion (14th c. -in Littré).]J 
The action of confiscating; the appropriation of 
private property to thesovereign or public treasury ; 
seizure under public authority, as forfeited: a, of 
(goods, or some particular property). 

1543 Act anent Defamatouris in Reg. Acts & Decreets 
I. 368 Under the pane of deid and confescatioun of thir 
gudis movable. «a 1600 Hooxer Ecel, Pol. wi. xxiv. § 23 
Confiscation of bishops’ livings. x6xr Biste £sra vii. 26. 
1683 Brit. Spec, 98 Claudius. .remitted the Confiscations of 
their Goods. 1856 OtmstzD Slave States 224 Before the 
confiscation of the Company's charter. 1863 Froupe Hist. 
Eng. VIL. 5 The Confiscation of the Abbey lands, 

. Without of 

1548 Haut Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 34 (R.) Owner of the 
realme, as .. by confiscation acquired & .. by free will sur- 
rendered vnto him. 1603 Snaxs, Afeas. for AL, v. i, 428 
His Possessions, Although by confiscation they are ours. 
1741 Waruurton Div. Legat, 11. 457 Attaint of blood and 
confiscation. 19776 Grason Dect. & F. 1. xxv. 726 The 
wealthiest families were ruined by fines and confiscations. 
1848 ArxouLp Afar. Insur. (1866) II. ur. iii. 766 Confisca- 
tion .. imports an act done in some way on the part of the 
government and beneficial to that government, though the 
proceeds need not strictly speaking be brought into its 
treasury. 1876 Freeman Norn: Cong, V. xxii. 7. 

c. of a person: 2. ¢. his goods. 

1754-62 Hume Hist. Eng. 1. iv. 111 The early confiscation 
of Harold's followers might seem iniquitous. 184: W. 
Sratpine /taly & It, Zsl U1, 195 In 1302, the poet was 
sentenced to banishment and confiscation. . 

2. Often used with implication of an unjust use 
of power; hence, co//og. Legal robbery by or with 
the sanction of the ruling power. 

1832 Macxintosu France i 1815 Wks. 1846 III. 186 
All confiscation is unjust. The French confiscation. .is the 
most abominable example of that species of legal robbery. 
1868 Rocers Pol, Econ, xxi. (1876) 278 It is confiscation to 
levy a tax on that which a man cannot save. 1869 Sir R. 
Pamer in Daily News 23 Mar., I do not deny that there 
are occasions which would justify acts which might be 
properly called confiscations. 

3. Confiscated property. 

21774 Gotvsm. tr, Scarron's Comic Romance 11. 107 
He would. .even endeavour to restore him his confiscations. 

Confiscator (kenfiskeitar). [a. L. conjisedtor, 
agent-n. from confisedre to CONFISCATE: see -OR.] 
One who confiscates. 

1757 Burne Abridgur. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 232 Overrun 
by publicans, farmers of the taxes, agents, confiscators. 
1790 — Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 276, I see the confiscators begin 
with bishops, and chapters, and monasteries ; but I do not 
see them end there. 1845 Lo. Canruect Chancellors (1857) 
1. ii. 47 The confiscator of other men’s inheritances. 

Confiscatory (kgofiskiteri), a. [f. L. type 
*confiscator-its, 1. confiscator-% see prec. and -ony.] 

1. Of the nature of, or tending to, confiscation. 

1797 Burks Lett. to R. Burke (T.), Those terrible, con- 
fiscatory, and exterminatory periods. 1864 Realnt 30 Mar. - 
2 The heavy and almost confiscatory tax. 1881 Times 
az Apr. 9/3 ‘The indirect, but not less real, confiscatory 
effect of the provisions for fixing rent. . 

2. collog. Robbing under legal authority. 

1886 Pall Mali G. 30 Sept. 10o/r To the unreasonable, 
plundering, confiscatory landlords. 

+ Confi'sk, v. Obs. Forms: 5 confisque, 5-6 
confysk(e, 6-7 confisk. [a. OF. cowjisque-1 (= 
Pr. and Sp. conjfiscar, It. confiscare):—L, confiseare 
to put away in a chest, consign to the public 
trensury, f. con- together + sise-zs basket, chest, 


treasury.) vas. To confiscate, 

x474 CAXTON Chesse 11. vi, Al the goodes that longed to 
the pylgrym were delyverd to the hoste as confisqued, 1485 
— Chas. Gt. 24 Theyr goodes [shal] be confysked. 1579 
Fenton Gutcciard, 1. (x599) 7! Ferdinand hauing .. sacked 
and confisked,.many of the Barons. 1624 T. Scorr Vox 
Cali 35 The Duke of Alua..embarg’d and confisk’d a 
world of Goods and Ships. 

Hence Confisking vd/. sd. 

1583 T. Stocker Trag. Hist. Ciuile Warres Lowe Conn- 
tries LB b, In. .hanging, burning, confisking of goods, etc. 

Confit, -fite, obs. f. CosrFir sd. and v. 

+ Confite, -yte, 247. a, Obs. rare—1, = Com- 
FITED; preserved, 

2483 Caxton G. de Ja Tour ex\. 197 His herte, the whiche 
I made to be confyte in sugre, 

Confitent (kpnfitént). [ad. L. coujitent-em, 
pr. pple. of confitéré to Conrzss.] One who con- 
fesses; a penitent. 

1606 Proc. agst. Traitors 366 For who could hope to draw 
that from a Confitent or a Confessor. 1667 Decay Chr. 
Piety vii. § 4.260 How wide a difference there is between a 
mere confitent and a true penitent. 1e08 Sat, Rew. 24 July 
73/1 Suggested by the prurient fancy of the cager confitent. - 

|| Confiteor (kgnfi't?a1), [L. confiteor I confess, 
initial word of the formula.) A form of prayer, 
or confession of sins (Conjfiteor Deo Ommnipoientt, 
I confess to Almighty God, etc.) used in the Latin 
Church at the beginning of the mass, in the sacra- 
ment of penance, and on other occasions, : 

azz2g Aner. R. 16 Biuore fe confiteor hwon 3¢ schulen 
beon ihuseled. az300 Cursor Af, 28582 (Cott.) Thoru pe 
confiteor pat es wont to be said at be messe. «1467 GREGORY 
Chron, an, 1429 (Camd.) 167 Thenne he. .layde hym downe 
prostrate, sayng there hys Confyteor, and alle the prelatys 
sayde Misereator. xg90 Armin in C,S. Kseh?t Relig. Aitijb, 
The papist may well knocke himselfe on the brest, saying a 


CONFITURE. 


Confiteor. 18ze Scorr Jfoxast. xviii, Conditionally that 
you, brethren, say the Confiteor at curfew time. 1885 
ArnoLp Cath, Dict. 210 The present form of the Confiteor 
came into general use during the thirteenth century. 


Confitte, obs. f. Comrrr, 

|| Confiture, Obs. form of Comrrrurs; aiso 
the mod.F. form (konfété'r), and as such occasion- 
ally used in sense ‘ Confection’. 

3824 W. Irving Zaks Trav, I. 4 Bae wines, and 


liqueurs, and delicate confitures, 1826 Disrari /. Grey 
xv, 77 Cates and confitures. 


Confix (kgnficks), vw. [f L. conjix- ppl. stem 
of coufrg-ére to fasten together; or perh. immed. 
f, Con- +Frx,] z¢vans. To fix firmly, fasten. 

1603 SHaks. Afeas. yor M.v.i. 232 Let me in safety raise me 

> from my knees, Or else for ever be confixed here A Marble 
Monument. 1889 I. Taytor Logie in Theol, 206 The Poy: 
theism of India. has confixed itself upon the Hindoo soul. 

+Confixa'tion, Os. In 5 confyxacyon. [f. 
Conrix v. or assumed L. *conjixdre (see next) + 
-ATION.], The action of fixing (a volatile principle). 

147x Riprey Comp. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 16x Confyx- 
acyon of Spyrits whych fleyng are. 

Confixative, z. vare. [£. ppl. stem of assumed 
L. *confixare, freq. of configdre +-IVE: see prec.] 
Characterized by fixing (elements) together: see 


quot. 

1874 H. Benvate tr. Schleicher’s Compar. Gram. 1.°3 
Languages which can link to these invariable sounds of rela- 
tion, either before, or after, or in the middle, or in more 
than one place at once. .are Confixative Languages. 

+Confixure, Obs. [f. L. type *confixitra, f. 
confix- ppl. stem+-URE,] Firm fixing or attach- 
ment. 

1654 W. Mountacus Devout Ess, u. iv. § 55 How subject 
are we to embrace this earth, ev’n while it wounds by this 
confixure of ourselves to it? 

+ Conflargitate, v. Obs. [f. assumed L. *con- 

Jlagitare, f. con- intensive + fldgztdre to demand.} 

2623 CocxeraM, Conflagitate, earnestly to desire. 1686 
Brount Glossogr., Conflagitate, to request or desire a thing 
importunately. 

So +Conflagitation. [Cf L. fldgitatéan-ent.] 

1623 CocKERAM 11, An earnest Request, Conflagitation. 

Conflagrant (kjnfizigrint), a. [ad. L. con- 

Jlagrant-em, pr. pple. of conflagrare: see next.] 

Tn conflagration, on fire, blazing. Also jig. 

, 1686 BLount Glossogr., Conflagrant, most earnestly desir- 
ing or burning in love. 1667 Minton P, Z. xn. 548 Then 
raise From the conflagrant mass, purg’d and refin’d, New 
Heav’ns, new Earth, x84 Cary Dante (Chandos ed.) 192 So 
intense Rag'd the conflagrant mass, 3830 /raser's Mag, 
Il. 275 I'll.. kindle a conflagrant fire in Babylon. 184 
Fraser's Mag, XXIV. 688 How..can an extension of the 
crime fail to be proportionately flagrant and conflagrant in 
the impartial eyes of ustice ? 

Conflagrate (kpnfligrett),v. [f. L. conflagrat-, 
ppl. stem of con/flagra-re to burn, burn up ; f. cov- 
+ flagrére to blaze: see Fuacrant, FLAMe.] 

1. d#iv. To catch fire, burst into flame. Also jiy. 

1657 Tontinson Renox’s Disp, 572 Reeds .. by the agita- 
tion of the wind..sometimes conflagrate. 1837 CartyLe 
Fr. Rev. ws. 1. vi, Civil war, conflagrating universally over 
France. 1854 Yast's Zag. XX1. 560 If he should conflagrate 
into song. 

2. trans. To set a-blaze; to burn up, consume 


with fire. Also jig. 

1835 Croker Zss. (1856) 313 The most sudden and violent 
excitement which ever conflagrated a nation. 1838 Carty.e 
Ess. (1888) VI. 32 Popularity is as a blaze. .kindled round a 
man..conflagrating the poor man himself into ashes and 
caput mortuum. 

Hence Conflagrarted fA/. a. 

1866 CartyLe Mevtiz, (1882) II. 175 [His health] was in a 
strangely painful, and as if conflagrated condition. : 

Conflagrating, 2//. a. [f prec. + -1nc?.] 
Burning, blazing. : 

1667 WaterHousE Fire Lond. 51 Anticipations of these 
conflagrating progresses, 1758 Herald No. 30 As..con- 
suming, as a conflagrating fire, 21845 Hoop Jucendiary 
Song 1, Come, all conflagrating fellows, Let us have a 
glorious rig. . 2 

Conflagration, (kgnfligrétfon). [ad. L. con- 

JSlagration-ent, n. of action f, conflagrare : see prec. 
Cf. F. conflagration (16th c. in Littré).] 

+1, The burning up of (anything) in a destructive 
fire ; consumption by a blazing fire. Ods. ; 

3555 Even Decades 246 The tyme of theyr conflagra- 
tion or consumyng by fyer. xz6gr Honnes Leviath, wv. xliv. 
348 The day of Judgment, and Conflagration of the present 
world. 2986-7 tr. Keysle’s Trav. (1760) IV. 320 The con- 
flagration of the city of Magdeburg in the year 1631. 1825 

_ J. Neat Bro, Fouathan WI, 136 America..famous for the 
conflagration of towns. 

Jig. 1871 Morey Voltaire (1886) 362 The. .peril to Europe 
of the existence of such a centre of conflagration. 

- &, A great and destructive fire; the burning or 
blazing of, a large extent or mass of combustible 
matter, é.9; of a town, a forest, ete. (With a 
and p/,) ; 

~ 1656 Brounr Glossogy., Conflagvation, a general burning 
or consuming with fire. 1€80 in Somers Tracts II. 86 The 
Burning of London ..that-dreadful Conflagration. 1727 
Swirt What passed in Lond. Wks. UI. 1. 189 Judging, that 
in the general conflagration to be upon the water would be 

- the safest place. 1836 Macaituvray tr. Humboldt's Trav. 
vii. 87 Conflagrations are often caused by the negligence of 
the wandering Indians. 1897 Dowoun Shaks. Primer ii. 28 

-.In that year a great conflagration took place at Stratford, 


809 


b. jig. 
1647 Crarennon Hist. Reb. 1. 27/2 The universal Con- 
flagration, that, from the.inundation of the Swedes, covered 


the whole empire of Germany. 1724 Br. Nicotson in Ellis 
Ovig. Lett, w. 448 1V. 335 We are now come into a general 
Conflagration. 


43. évansf. Severe inflammation, high fever. Ods. 

268x tr. Wilts Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Conflagration, 
a..being in a flame, as in great feavers. 1684 tr. Bonet’s 
Merc. Confit. v1. 233. That the Aliment be thin. .for so the 
Conflagration of the bloud is lessened. 2823 Byron Let. to 
Moore 2 Apr., I.. caught a cold and inflammation, which 
menaced 2 conflagration. ss 4 

Conflagrative (kpnfligreltiv), «. [f ppl. 
stem of L. conuflagrare (see prec.) +-1vE.] Pro- 
ductive of conflagration. 

31848 Tuackreray S2. Sxods xli, The..room at the ‘Con- 
flagrative Club’. 1865 Cartyce /redk. Gt. VILE. xtx. iv. 
143 The conflagrative Russians at their gates. ocak 

Conflagrator (kpnfligreitez). [n. of action in 
L. form from conjflagra-re: see CONFLAGRATE. ] 
One who sets on fire; an incendiary. Also fig. 

x64x J. Jackson Urue Evang. T. ui. 204 Publique In- 
cendiaries, and Conflagrators of the world. x82 New 
Monthly Mag. 1V. 398 The conflagrator of female bosoms 
was not wont to be so rebuffed. ‘ 

Conflagratory (kgnflegritari), 2. [See prec. 
and -ory.] Pertaining or tending to conflagration ; 
inflammatory. 

1831 SoutHey in Q. Rev. XLIV. 304 A receipt for a con- 
eee mixture. .unknown to the best English chemists. 

Conflate (kgniflat), spi. a. fad. L. conflat-aus, 
pa. pple. of conflare: see next.) 

+1. da. pple, Blown together; brought together 
from various sources, composed of various elements. 

xsqx Paynes Caditine lvii, 81 They [Catiline’s army] be 
conflate or gathered togyther of three kyndes of men. 1633 
T. Avams £.xf. 2 Peter ii. 10 To walk after the flesh, is an 
addiction to sin, conflate of many lusts. 1638 T. Wurrakur 
Blood of Grape 14 Wine hath a double heat, or one conflate 
or moved out of tivo. 

. ad), 

31587 Mirr. Mag. (1610) 24 Methought no ladie else so 
high renownd That might haue causde me change my con- 
flate minde [ed. 1575 ever change my mind]. 

3. spec. Formed by combination or fusion of two 
readings. (See quot. 1881 and ConFLAtTION 3.) 

x88x Westcorr & Horr Gré. M, 7. Introd. 49 Readings 
which are .. mixed or, as they are sometimes called, ‘ con- 
flate’, that is, not simple substitutions of the reading of one 
document for that of another, but combinations of the read- 
ings of both documents into a composite whole, sometimes 
by mere addition with or without a conjunction, sometimes 
with more or less of fusion, 1883 Wusrcotr Zp. St. Fohn 
Introd. 22 The variants offer good examples of conflate 
readings. 1885 J. R. Harris in Amer. Frit. Philol, V1. 36 
How did one element of a conflate text arise out of the other? 

hia 1889 Jessorr in rot/ Ceut. Mar. 362 He has a 
sort of conflate expression upon his countenance ; his face 
is as a hybrid flower where two beauties blend. 

Contlate (kgnflé't), » [f L. conuflat-, ppl. 
stem of coujlzre to blow together, stir up, raise, 
accomplish; also to melt together, melt down 
(metals) ; £. con-+ fla-re to blow: see Fratz.] 

1. trans. To blow or fuse together; to bring to- 
gether and make up from various sources or various 
elements ; to compose, put together; produce, 
bring about. Now rave. 

x610 Barroucu Meth, Physick v. xxv. (1639) 346 Galen .. 
calleth it a tumour conflated of a melancholious humour. 
1633 T. Apams Exg. 2 Peter ii. 1 Thy pestilent and stink- 
ing sins have conflated the plague wherewith I strike thee. 
1654 Vitvain Zfit. Ess, 1. 38 Our Mother Eve was of his 
Ribconflated. 1822 Blackw. Mag, X11. 16 Commentaries 
conflated for the benefit_of mankind. 1837 Cariyte Fr. 
Rev, 1. v. i, The States-General, created and conflated by 
the passionate effort of the whole Nation. 

. To fuse, melt down (metal). Ods. 

3664 Floddax F. ii. 12 The tillmen tough their Teams 
could take And to hard harness them conflate, __ 

3. To combine or fase two variant readings of a 
text into a composite reading ; to form a composite 
reading or text by such fusion. (In asszve.) 

3885 J. R. Hagris in Awmer, Frnt. Philol, V1. 3x The two 
readings [éxetvos and abrds] are undoubtedly early, since 
they are conflated in Cod. D into éxetvos abzés. 

Conflated (kgnflzi'téd), 247. a, [f prec. + -zp.] 
= CONFLATE Af/. a. 

1652 Urquuarr Yewel Wks, (1834) 254 Wherewith by such 
a_conflated transanimation he is informed. 1885 J. R. 
Harris Amer. Fril. Philol. V1. 35 Whence did the sepa- 
rate members of the conflated text arise? 1890 E. Jounson 
Rise Christendont 346 In place of history he offers nothing 
but the most audacious conflated myths. ae 

+Conflatile, zc. Obs-° [ad. L. conflatil-cs 
cast, molten, £ ppl. stem of coufldre: see prec.] 
‘Cast or molten’ (Bailey 1730-6). ; 

Conflation (sdnflzt-fon). [ad. L. conflation-ent, 
n. of action from conjldre: see ConFLATs.] 

1. The action of blowing’ or fusing together; 
composition or blending of different things into a 
whole. Also corcr., the result of such composi- 
tion. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 225 The sweetest and best Harmony 
is, when every Part or Instrument, is not heard by it selfe, 
but 2 Conflation of them all. 1832 Austin $zrispr. (1879) 
IL. 1057 Codification. .is resolvable into two parts : x. a re- 
expression and arrangement of statute law ; 2. an extraction 
from cases of rationes decidendi .. 3. A conflation of both. 


CONFLICT. 


1838 Raine Afisc, Biogr. (Surtees) p. ix, The Life of Cuthbert 

in Capgrave, which is a conflation from various sources. 
+2. ‘A casting or melting of metal’. Ods. 
wt in Batey (folio), 1985 in Jounson. . 

. The combination or fusion of two variant 
readings of a text into a composite reading. Also 
concy., a reading which results from such mixture 
of variants. Cf. ConFLATE ffi. a. 3. 

x88: Westcorr & Hort Gré. NV, 7. Introd. 95 Bold con- 
flations, of various types, are peculiarly frequent in the 
Ethiopic version. 1890 Maxcotioutn Lcclesiasticus 4 note, 
‘The Latin either agrees with the Syriac against the Greek, 
or else exhibits a conflation of the two renderings. 


+Conflavtory. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. con/fla- 
dori-umt melting furnace, f. *confldtor- rnetal-casler, 
f. confidre: see CONFLATE v. and -oRY. 

x6s0 Futter Pisgah u. v. 133 ‘he Hebrew name of Zare- 
phah signifieth a conflatory or melting-place, where metals 
were made fusil by the fire in their furnaces. 


+Conflature. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L, conflatiira 
a melting of metals by fire, f ppl. stem of con/iitre: 
see -URE.] =CONFLATION 2. 

_ 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 0. vi. 67 Tubaleain, who first 
invented the conflature of Metals. 

+Conflexure. Ols-»° [ad. L. type *con- 
flextiva: cf. flextira a bending.] 

1730-6 Baney, A bending together. 
bending or turning, 

Conflewence, obs. f, ConFLUENCE. 

Conflict (kp nflikt), 5d. [ad. L. conflict-us (u- 
stem) striking together, shock, fight, conflict, f. 
ppl. stem of conffig-cre: see next. The OF. repr. 
of the L. was conflit (=It. conflitto), often written 
in 15-16th c. conflict, after L.; this may possibly 
have been the immediate source of our word.] 

1. An encounter with arms ; a fight, battle, 

cx4go Promp. Purv. 90 Conflycte of werre, couflictus. 
1432-50 tr. f/igden (Rolls) I. 403 Fijhtenge with shorte 
speres in conflictes. 1590 Spenser /*. Q. 1. vit. 26 The luck- 
lesse conflict with the Gyaunt stout. 1621 Binte 2 Jface. 
v. r4 Fourty thousand were slaine in the conflict, 1848 W. 
H. Ketty tr. £L. Blanes Hist. Ten ¥. 11. 612 The bloody 
conflicts of the Druses and the Maronttes. 

attrib, 1814 Scorr Ld, af Isles vi. xviii, Then loudly rose 
the conflict-cry. 

b. esf. A prolonged struggle. 

1835-41 THIRLWALL Greece V. 320 If his arms terminated 
the conflict {between Thebes and Phocis]. 1884 Standard 
28 Feb. 5/1 They forced on the Boers, under menace of an 
all but exterminating conflict, offensive and superfluous 
conditions. J e Lane r 

c. (without article or fi.) Fighting, contending 
with arms, martial strife. 

16x1 Biste 2 Aacc. xv. 17 ‘They determined, .manfully to 
trie the matter by conflict. 184: Lane Avad, Nis. I. 104 
In the hour of conflict. 1847 Tennyson Princ, v. 480 Until 
they closed In conflict with the crash of shivering points. 

2. transf. and fig. 

153x Exyor Gov. 1. i, Also where there is any lacke of 
ordre nedes must be perpetuall conflicte. 1992 Suaks. Ven. 
& cid. 345 To note the fighting conflict of her hue, How 
white and red each other did destroy! 1684-5 Bovie AZin. 
IVaters 88, 1 found it to be evidently Alcalisate ; insomuch 
that it would make a conflict with Acids. 1883 Frovupy 
Short Stud. IV. 1, i, 2 The recurring conflicts between 
Church and State. f : 

b. A mental or spiritual struggle within a man. 
€1430 tr. 7. & Neupis' Cousol. wt. xxii, For, one tempta- 
cyon or tribulacion goinge awey, anober comeb, yea, som 
tyme be first conflicte yit duryng. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rout. (1879) 

74 Aman. .may abide the conflicte of all vices, but (lechery] 
he moste flee. 1587 Paynet Barclay’s Fugurth 118 b, After 
longe conflyct had within himselfe. 1697 Damrier Voy. 
(1698) I. xviii. 496, I must confess that I was in great con- 
flicts of Mind at this time. 1784 Cowrrr 7asé 1. 668 Pale 
With conflict of contending hopes and fears. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Loon & Lugger wu. i, 13 Amidst the conflict of 
feelings under which he now listened. Me 

¢, The clashing or variance of opposed principles, 
statements, arguments, etc. 

1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 1V, 38 Whether in some cases 
there may not be a conflict of principles. 1883 IT. H. GREEN 
Proleg. Ethics § Ht ‘Lhere is no such thing really as a con- 
flict of duties, did. § 327 Authorities whose injunctions 
come into conflict with cach other. : 

8. Dashing together, collision, or violent mutual 
impact of physical bodies. 

, 1855 Even Decades 92 As soone as they were nowe entered 
into the maine sea, such sourges and conflictes of water arose 
ageynst them. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. vii. 232 The 
common Motion of Matter proceding from external Impulse 
and Conflict. 1832 Nat. Philos., Electro-Magnet. xii. § 253 | 
(Useful Knowl. Soc.) He conceived that a continued series 
of electric shocks took place ...a condition which he ex- 
pressed by the term Zlectric Conflict. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
L£xp, xxix. (1856) 233 The less perilous [must be] the con- 
flicts of the ice-masses in their rotation, 

Conflict (kgnflikt), v [f. L. conflct-, ppl.. 
‘stem of con/fligéve to strike together, clash, conflict, 
contend, fight (whence the freq. coujlictare), {. 
con- together + fligéve to strike. No corresp. vb. 
is recorded in F, dicts. 5 It. has conjliggere, conflissi, 
confiztio.}” : : 

Li dvtr. To fight, contend, do battle.. ; 

1432-0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 139 Vsenge not ta conflicte as | 
with theire enmyes. 1591 Harincton Ori, Fur. xxvi. ixxiv, 
First when to get Marfisa he had thought, He had conflicted 


more then twise or thrise. 179x Cowrer /diad xu. 870 
‘These Two with, Hector and his host Conflicted. 1823 
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Suewrey //ellas 30 The army encamp’d upon the Cydaris.. 
saw two hosts conflicting in the air. 
b. transf. of the strife of natural forces, 

1626 Bacon Sylva (J.), You shall hear under the earth a 
horrible thundering of fire and water conflicting together, 
168r H, More £2. Dau. ii. 26 They [the winds] all con- 
flicted one with another at the same time, . 

2. fig. To contend, strive, striggle zwith. 

1628 D’Ewes ¥rud, (1783) 41 Fearing it might be a tempta- 
tion of the devil's, he had conflicted with it. 1670 Devout 
Commun, (1688) 113 Seest thou him not fastned to the 
Cross, conflicting with his Father’s wrath? 1925 F. Broxes- 
by Life Dodwell 16 Understanding the Difficulties, with 
which this .. Nephew conflicted. x7ax Stryre Eccd. Afem, 
IL. 1.xxiv, 197 He had both publickly and privatly conflicted 
with the adversaries. . with admirable strength of learning, 

3. fg. OF interests, opinions, statements, feelings, 
etc.: To come into collision, to clash; to be at 
variance, be incompatible. (Now the chief sense.) 
_ 1647 Sericce Anglia Rediv. 1. i. (1854) 2 Wherein both 
interests conflicting. a 1862 Buckie Croz/is, (1873) IIL. v. 
395 One error conflicts with another; destroys its op- 
ponent and truthisevolved. 1883T.H.Green Proleg. Ethics 
§ 324 The perplexities of conscience. .in which duties appear 
to conflict with each other. 

+4. trans. To engage in battle, to assault. zare. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 18 In a sea-battle, her 
ships and men conflicted the Cinque Ports. 

+5. fg. To buffet with adversity. Obs. 
x609 J. Davies Christ's Cross in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1843) 1. 
252 Sith thy soule for me is so conflicted. @ 1656 Br. Hatt 
Inais. World u. § 7 Those miseries and temptations where- 
with we are continually conflicted here below. 

+ Conflictant, a. Obs. rare—!, [f. L. con- 
Stctant-em, pr. pple. of conflictare: ‘see prec.] 
Contending, conflicting. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed vi. xxviii, Wks. V. 466 The different 
dispositions of the parties conflictant. 

+ Conflicta‘tion. Obs. vare—'. [n. of action 
f. L. conflictare, freq. of confligére: see prec.] 
Striving in conflict, struggling together. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud n. iii. u. xvii, Sturdy conflict- 
ation OF egeling winds, when they have fiercely strove. 

Conflicter. rare. [f. Conruict v.+-ER.] One 
who conflicts or contends, a combatant. 

1658 D. Cape Rem, To Rdr. §6 Many a young beginner, 
and tryed conflicter fetcht all their best weapons out of this 
mans armory. | ee 

Conflicting (kfnfliktin), vd/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-Inc 1] The action of the vb. Corruicr. 

1640 O. Sevewicke Christs Counsell 49 Conflictings with 
and condisont over sinne and temptations. 

Conflicting, ffl. a. [f. as prec. + -1ne 2.) 
That conflicts or fights; warring together, con- 
tending; clashing, contradictory, at variance. 

607 Suaxs. Timon ww. iii. 230 Bare vnhoused ‘Trunkes 
To the conflicting Etements expos'd. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
vt. 245 All Air seemd then Conflicting Fire. 1749 Hurp 
Notes Art of Poetry (R.), Electra torne with ry con- 
fiicting passions. 1795 Soutuey Joan of Arc v1. 317 Like 
two conflicting clouds Pregnant with thunder, moved the 
hostile hosts. 1844 Disrautt Coningsby v. viii. 220 This 
Prince... of whom we receive accounts so conflicting. x85$ 
Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 474 The first question on which 
the conflicting parties tried their strength was the choice of 
achairman. A/od. A prey to conflicting emotions, 

Confliction (kgnflikfan). (ad. L. confliction- 
em, D. of action from confligére to Conruicr: cf. 
OF. confliction (14th c. in Godef.).] The action 
of conflicting ; conflicting condition. 

@ 1694 Tittotson Seym, cxxx. Wks. 1728 III. 180 Such 
contrary Principles and Qualities as by their perpetual Con- 
fiction do conspire the Ruin and Dissolution of it. 183 
Beppoes Poems p. xciii, Lhe confliction of passions, 1855 
Praxcné tr. C'lessd'A ulnoy's Fairy T. (1858) 279 There 
had been a confliction of interests between the two Basen. 
1868 Rep. Council Astron So¢., The confliction of an 
ascending current and one at right angles to it. 

Confli-ctive, a. rare. [f. L. conflict- ppl. 
stem (see above) +-IvE.] =next. 

1846 Worcester cites Massincer. x847in Craic. @ 1856 
Sin W. Hasutton (O.), Conflictive systems of theology. 

Conflictory (kpnflicktori), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-ory.] Of conflicting nature or tendency, 

1859 W. H. Grecory Zgygt I. 314 Holding conflictory 
opinions as to her temper. ; 

+Conflo'w, w Ods. [f, Con-+Fxow, after L. 
confludve, I. confluer, and their various English 
derivatives.] To flow together. a. of rivers. 

1609 Hottann Aun. Adfarcell, 2a (R.) Where the streame 

hig by occasion of other brookes conflowing thither. 
3872 H. M. Stantey How / found L. I. 79 After follow- 
ing 2 course north-easterly, it conflows with the Kingani. 
. of people, crowds, 

1606 Hottann Saeton, 106 margin, Strangers that con- 
flowed thither to see the showes, 1610 — Camden's Brit. 
1. 96 Hither, almost all the Commodities of Wales, doc 
conflow as it were to a common Mart. 1627 Speen Eng- 
land, ete, Abr, Ireland it. § 11 In what Troopes and As- 
semblies people doe conflow thither vpon deuotion. 

Confluction, var. form of ConrLUXION. 

+ Confluctuate, v. Obs-° [ad. ppl. slem 
of L. confluctudre ‘to wave on all sides’, f. core--+ 

Jluctudre to Fiverate,] : 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Conluetuate, to flow together, to 
be uncertain what to do. 1998 in Asi; and in mod. Dicts. 

Confluence (kgnnfivéns), sb. Also 5-6 con- 
fluens, 6 -flewence.” [ad. (late) L. conjlucittia 


flowing together, conflux, f. coufluédre.to flow to- 
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gether: see Cox¥FLUENT and -ENcE, Cf. F. con- 
Jluence (15th c. in Godef).] 

1. A flowing together; the junction and union of 
two or more streams or moving finids. 

1538 Leianp J#i7, I]. 4: A litle a this side the. Bridge 
over the Ise at Abbingdon is a Confluence of 2 Armes..And 
at this Confluence in the very Mouth is a very fair 
Bridge of 7 Arches, 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 112 In the 
veins. innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 366 The 
larger .. rivers pri «. from a confluence of brooks and 
rivulets, 2828 Srevart Planter’s Guide 30 The residence 
was upon an island, formed by theconfluence of two rivers. 

b. fig. and trans? 

1635 Naunton Frag. Reg. (Arb.) 13 There was disim- 
bogued into her veines by a confluence of Bloud, the very 
abstract of all the greatest houses in Christendomé. 1818 
Hatta Mid. Ages (1872) 1. 113 The Roman fraud and 
perfidy mingled, in baleful confluence, with tlre ferocity and 
violence of the Frank. , i 

¢. Applied to the running or flowing together 
of word-forms originally distinct. 

1887 Sxeat Princ. Eng. Etymol. Ser. 1. § 385 Confinence 
YS forms. Luse the word confluence advisedly, for it would 
seem that there is a real tendency .. for different words to 
flow as it were together. 

2. The place where two or more rivers, etc., unite. 

1538 [see 1}. 1614 SetoeNn Titles Hon.93 The old Seleucia 
seated neer the confluence of Euphrates and Tygris. 1828 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. un. (1863) 1 The Green was .. 
situate at a confluence of shady Janes. x8s9 Jepuson Brit- 
fany viii. 112 Built upon the confluence of the rivers. 

+b. Hence, formerly, the proper name of many 
towns; esp. in English, of the city at the junction 
of the Moselle with the Rhine, Kodsents, L. Con- 


Siuentes. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 134, The residue of the 
states imperial assembled at Eslinge, do mistyke the doinges 
of them that were at confluence. 1562 Turner Baths 3 
Allthough Confluence be a good citye. c 

3. A body of waters produced by the union of 
several streams; a large body of water, or other 
fluid, flowing together ; 2 combined flood. 

2615 Crooks Body of Man 257 The further he wadeth in 
this Riuer, the greater confluence of waters wil ouertake 
him, 1637 R, Humvrey tr. S¢. Ambrose Introd., It rannes 
in a contrary course, and is the confluence of other waters. 
1641 Mitton Pred, Epis, (1851) 89 To drinke from the mixt 
confluence of so many corrupt and poysonous waters. 1742 
Youne Mt. Th. ix. 749 O what a Confluence of ethereal 
Fires, From Urns un-number'’d, down the Steep of Heaven, 
Streams to a Point, and centres in my Sight. 

4, The running or flocking together of persons ; 
‘the act of powcing to a place’ (J.); concourse. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 65 Then the Serpentes take 
theire confluence to hyt on every syde. did, I, 191 To 
whiche cite grete multitude of peple made confluence for 
cause of erudicion. 7533 More 4fo/. xxxv. Wks. go0/2 
Sythe vnto this diocise there is so great resorte and con+ 
fluence. 1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 68 The places to 
which there is the most genera] confluence of young gentle- 
men. 1781 Jounson Rambler No. 147? §, 1 was long with. 
held by the Perpetual confluence of visitants. 1847 Lp. Cock> 
Burn Jrxl, II. 177 The approach and confluence of about 420 
Dissenting clergymen. 

A numerous concourse or assemblage (9 
people) ; ‘a multitude crowded into one place’ (J.). 

1447 Bokenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 186 Gret confluence of 
peple cam ther to. 1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 283 Amongst 
that mightie confluence of Men. 1607 SuaKs, Timon tb 
42 You sec this confluence, this great flood of visitors. 729 
Woporow Corr. (1843) IIL. 452, tile in the neighbourhood of 
the city..and we have luences and multitudes. 2828 
D'Israewt Chas. I, II. ix. 239 The vast confluence of people 
.-forced their way to witness the magnificence. 

6. Of things: a. The action of flowing or com- 
ing together, of meeting or collecting in one place. 
b. A numerous collection or assemblage, a large 
quantity gathered from various quarters. 

1606 HoLtanp egg In this confluence of so many 
prospcrous successes. ‘Trary Count. Esra i. 3 He is 
sure of a confluence of all comforts. @xgrx Kun Serut 
Wks. (1838) 124 Grace is a confluence of all attractives, 
1856 STANLEY Siva §- Pal. ii, (2858) 117 There is no other 
country in the world which coufd exhibit the same con- 
fluence of associations, 186g Grote Plato I. i. s5 ‘The 
Homecomeric bedy was one in which a confluence of like 
particles had taken place, 

+Confiuence, v. Obs. rare-1. [f, the sb.: 
cf. influence.] trans. To crowd, to furnish with a 
confluence of (people). 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 66 Publike Pulpits .. confluenc'’d 
with people, as is Cheapside Cross, or the Exchange. 

Confluent (kenfizént),@. [ad. L. confliciet-ent, 
pr. pple. of con/lu-cre to flow together (as two 
rivers), f. con--+-/lucre 10 flow: cf. FLUENT.] ; 

1. Of streams or moving fluids: Flowing together 
so as to form one stream; uniting so as to form 
one body of fluid. See ba ge 1851. ao 

x61z Drayton Poly-olb. xx. (R.), These confluent floods, 

165: Biccs New Disp. ¥ 232 ‘The confluent blood. 1830 
Lyewt Princ. Geol. 1. 252 The Ganges and Burrampooter 
have probably become confluent within the, historical era. 
1851-9 Manual Sc. Eng. 200 Rivers are said to be con- 
fluent when both branches are nearly equally deflected 
from their former direction. 1883 G. Liovp £05 § Jlow 
II. 250 Rushing together like confluent Streams. P 

b. Also said of roads, valleys,’mountain-chains, 
etc., and jig. of trains of circumstances. 


2836 Soutuey in Q, Rev. XVI. 551 All the other confluent 
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causes of" discontent are trifling, 1849 De Quincey Zug: 
Mail Coach Wks, 1862 IV. 329 The separate roads from 
Liverpool and from “Manchester to the north become con- 
fluent. 1865 Geire Scen. & Geol. Scot. ix. 236° Numerous 
confluent valleys, whose united waters. .enter the sea, 

2. Flowing together in. a body; forming one 
continuous moving mass. Also jig. 

2718 Prior Solomon 1. 56x The whole ocean’s confluent 
waters swell. 1842 Blackiu, Stag. LIT. 411 This vast con- 
fluent tumult. ‘ oe ee 

3° Of a'number of things originally separate: 
Meeting or ‘running’ into each other at the mar- 

_gins, so as to form a continuous mass or, surface. 

a. Pathol. Applied to the eruption in smallpox 
and other diseases, when the vesicles run together. 

1722 [see Conerent @. 10.) 274% Compl, Fam. Piece wi. 
44 Ifthe Pox was confluent or run together on the Face. 
180r Med. Frul. V. 536 The next morning..many [pimples] 
had appeared, which gradually thickened and became con- 
fluent. Jid. IX. 365 Two children..confined with the 
confluent Small-pox. 1882 Carpenter in roth Cent, App. 
53t The confluent variety of Small-pox. ‘ 

b. Applied to spots, markings, surfaces, ete. : 
Blending together or passing ito each other, 
without marked lines of division. 

.814 Soutney in Q. Rev, II, 6: That confluent pronoun- 
ciation which all persons perceive in a language with which 
they are imperfectly acquainted. 2869 Farrar Fam, Speech 
iii, (1873) 90 The galaxy white with the glory of confluent 
suns, 187x Darwin Desc, Man M1, xiv. 734 Wherever the 
white spots arelarge and stand near each other the surround. 
ing dark zones become confluent, 1874 Cours Birds NV. iV. 
61 The markings becoming confluent, or Bearly $0, at or 
around the larger end. 1897 F. Heatn Fern IW, 220 The 
sori set face to face, then become confluent. 1888 Scribner's’ 
Afag. II1. 427 Many old vases have what we may call con- 
fluent necks, some amphora: for instance, where the passage 
to the body is quite unmarked in the shape. . 

4, Of organic members, structures, processes,’ 
etc.: Running together; becoming at length 
united, connected, or blended into one. 

1823 Crasp, Con/iuent .. is an epithet for leaves or lobes. 
1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (1865) II. 45/1 Groups of more or 
less confluent bones called ‘vertebrae’, /bid. 51/2 By ‘con- 
fiuent’ is meant the cohesion or blending together of two 
bones which were originally separate. 1862 Darwin Fertil, 
Orchids Introd. 5 (The stamen) is confluent with the Pistil 
forming the Column. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 34 The 
anterior hypapophysis of the vertebra and its centrum which 
is more or less confluent with that of the ‘axis’. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 106 Some of these blades are apt to be 
sontieaats that is, a divided leaf is often in part merely 
parte: P 

+5. Affluent or abounding 77. Ods. vare—", 

ex6rz Cuarman Jtiad 1x. 157 Th’ inhabitants in flocks and 
herds are wondrous confluent. 

Confluent (kgnflwént), sd. [In sense 1 ad. L. 
confluent-em, pl. confluent-es, the pr. pple. used as 
a masc. sb.; ch I’. con/fcent in same sense. In 
sense 2, sb. use of prec.] 

+1. A confluence of rivers; the place where 
streams or rivers unite. Rarely in gé. [=L. con- 

Jtuentes, or perth, for conflucuce.| Obs. 

x600 Hottann Livy w. xvii. 151 The Roman Dictator .. 
abode upon the banckes of the Confluent (where both rivers 
runne into one), 160% — Pliny I. 140 Where Euphrates the 
river .. ioineth with Tigris in one confluent. 1610 — Cam. 
den's Brit. 1. 401 Ouse..is augmented with a namelesse 
brooke, at whose confluents is..Temesford. 2621 Coryat 
Crudites 59 A little beyond the townes end the River Arar 
and the Rhodanus doe make a confluent. F 

2. A stream which unites and flows with another: 
properly applied to streams of nearly equal size ; 

mt sometimes loosely used for affluent, ie. a 
smaller stream flowing into a larger. 

180 Layarp Minevek vii. 160 The Supna, one of its con- 
fluents, 1860 Sat, Rev. X. 563/x ‘Che principles on. which 
one confluent is selected rather another for the honour 
of being called the main stream, are not very casy to deter- 
mine. 1861 W. H. Russet in Ties 10 2 uly, Commanding 
the Mississippi, here about zoo yards road, and a small 
confluent which runs into it. . 

+Confluential, a. Obs. rare. [f L. conflu- 
entia CONFLUENOE+-AL. Cf. zfluential.] Of or 
belonging to confluence or mingling together. , 

axg1x.Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 431 A con- 
fuential Pain was just, ‘Yo dispossess 2 conflucntial Lust. 
aziz — Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 205 A confiuential 
Shape, Of Wolf, Goat, Swine, and Ape. /6id. IV. 254.- 

Confluently (kpnflvéntli), adv. . [f.. Con- 
FLUENT @. +-LY.] In a confluent manner; esp. in’ 
sense of CONFLUENT 3 b. In mod. Dicts. , °" 

+Confiwity. Ols—° [E. L. confle-us confluent 
+-1TY.] =CONFLUENGE 1. es 

x623 Cockeram 11, Certaine Streames meeting, Con/laity. 

ll Gonfin-vinm. Obs. rare. Pl.-a. [L. con- - 
Jiuvium flowing together, f. conflucre: cf efflu- 
vinm.| <A flowing together, conflux. a 

1670 Phil. Trans, V. 1084 Comets, which he supposeth to 
be made up of the Ethereal “—EMuvia of the Luminaries, or 
the Confluvia of the Ethereal matter. a 

Confilux (kgnflsks). [f. L. type *eon/lex-ns 
(z- stem), £. conlux, ppl. stem of confludye to flow 
together; prob.-used in med, or mod.L,: ef. late 
L, dnflexus, (No Fr. correspondent.)] - <--> 

1, Flowing together ;- flowing into, 2 common’ 
body; =ConFLUENOE ft. oe: 

2606 Surans. 7. ¢ Crit iii, 7 As knots by the conflux of° 
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meeting sap, Infect the sound Pine. x6z2 Drayton Poly- 
ol6. ‘%xix. (1748) 380 Thus from the full conflux of these 
three several springs Thy greatness is begot. 1x6y0 Butwer 
Axnthropomet, 178 ‘There is not onely a consent between the 
Veins ofthe Womb and Breast, but_a conflux‘also. 178x 
Gipson Deed. & #11. 6 The river Lycus, formed by the 
conflux of two little streams, 
b. quasi-corcr. 

2638 A. Fox Wurda’ Surg. 1. vi. 24 A conflux of ill humours 
comes to it. 31693 Everyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 56 
Both being so stopt, there is a great Conflux of Water 
made ina certain Tract of Land. 

“2. Meeting-place of streams ; =CONFLUENCE 2. 


xgrz_W. Rocers Voy. 71 A Spanish town built at the Con- . 


flux of the Rivers. 1841 W. Sratoine /taly § [é. Js2. 1.279 
At the conflux of the Anio with the Tiber, we reach the 
sextreme point of the Sabine territory. 

Jig. 83x Cartyie Sart. Res. (1858) 4o Stands he not 
» sin the centre of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities? 

. Meeting place of lines or tracts, 

31826, Kiray & Sp. Zxtomol, IIt. xxxiv. 499 Others. .have 
this diverging space above their conflux. 1847 Topp Cycd, 
Anat. UT, 640/z The posterior conflux, is situated below 
and behind the cerebellum. 

83. =CONFLUENOR 4. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 105 Vpon the new doctrine great 
conflux was to the new Doctor. x699 Bentiey Phad, 402 
Consider the great conflux of Strangers to that City. 1836 
Macaituivray tr. Humboldt's Trav, xxiv. 361 The great 
conflux of sick persons to the hospitals, 

4, =CONFLUENCE 5. 

1647 CLarenpon Hist. Reb, (x702) 1. 11. 160 Attended by 
a marvellous conflux of Company. x7r0 HEARNE Cod/ect. 
4 Mar. II. 35x He was convey’d .. to Westminster Hall by 
a.. prodigious Conflux of y° Mob, 1875 Jowetr Plato 
{ed. 2) V. 280 The conflux of several populations might be 
more disposed to listen to new laws. 

5, = CONFLUENCE 6. 

1654 Hosnes Liberty & Necess. (1841) 230 A conflux of 
second causes, 1694 CHILD Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 95 The 
conflux of riches to that city or Nation. 1779 JoHNSON 
Let. Mrs. Thrale 16 Nov., Such a conflux of misery. 1877 
Mozrey Univ, Serm. v. 107 In war there is just that con- 
flux of splendid action upon the very edge of life, which 
rouses curiosity and emotion. 

+Conflu'x, v. Obs. rare—', [f. L. conflux-, 
ppl. stem of confluére to flow together.] To flow 
or run together, combine. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helont's Oriat, 238 That Diseasie 
Bodies do materially conflux unto the Generation of heredi- 
tarydefects. 

+Confluxibility. Os. rare, [f. next +-1y.] 
Tendency to mun or flow together. 

1654 Cuar.eton Physiologia 348 The natural confluxibility 
of Fluid Bodies., 1685 Bovis “vee Eng. 296 The Confluxi- 
oy Oss Liquors, and other Fluids. 

+ Conflu'xible, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. conflux-, 
ppl. stem of cozflecre : see -BLE.] Liable to flow 


or run together. 

1643 T. Jounson Pavey's Chirurg, xvu. xliv. (1678) 405 As 
our whole body is perspirable, so it is also (if I may so term 
it) confluxible. 

Hence >} Confitxibleness. 

1730-6 in Battey (folio). Hence in later Dicts. 

+ Conflw'xion. Obs. Also 6 confiuction. [f. L. 
type *corflexion-em (cf. defluxio, difflaxio, in- 
fluxto), n. of action from L. conflucre to flow to- 
gether. The primitive face had fluction-em, f. 
Jiuct- archaic variant of /lzex-: thence the spelling 
confiection.| ‘The action of flowing together. 

1599 B. Jonson Lv. Max out of Hum, Induct., It doth 
draw all his affects .. In their confluctions, all to runne one 
way. 1610 Barroucu Meth. Physick v. xvii, That the 
confluxion of the humour unto the affected part be stopped. 
‘Confocal (kgnfawkal), a. Geom. [f. Con-+ 
Focat.] Having the same focus or foci. _ 

1867 THomson & Tarr Nat. Phil. § 494 Any two confocal 
homogeneous solid ellipsoids of equal masses produce equal 
attraction through all space external to both. x88x Max. 
weLL Elect? § Afagn, I. 2x5 The general equation of a 
confocal system. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 95x If the outline 
of the growing-point is an ellipse, the periclinals will be 
rane ellipses; the anticlinals will be confocal hyper- 

jolas. . 

+Confo'de, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. confodére to 
pierce through, transfix, f. cov- intensive +fodére to 
dig, pierce, stab.] ¢vazs. To pierce through, trans- 
fix. Hence Confo-ding f#/. a. 


1637 Reeve God's Plea 134 Shrinking up at the stabbes of 


eonfoding doctrine. 

+ Confo'diate, AA/.@. Obs. [irreg. f. L. confodio, 
~ére (see prec.) +-ATE2: prob. ‘assuming a vb. of 
same form.] Transfixed, impaled. 


1560. Rottanp Crt. Venus u. 370 He seruit [deserved to] 
be quik confodiat. 


Confole‘nsite. [Named 1856, from Con/folens, 
Departm. of Charente, France, where found + -1TE.] 
e variety of Montmorillonite; a pale rose-red 
clay. ; 

: a Bristow Gloss. Min. 63. 

Confonde, obs. f. Conrounp. ' 
-Confoorte, conford, obs. ff. Comrorr. 
*+Confora'neous, a. Obs. [f. L. coufordne-zs 
using’ the same market, £. forme market-place.] 


+686 Brounr Glossogr., Conforaseous, of the same Court 
or Market place, = - - 


Conform (kpnfpim), a. ? Obs. [a.F. conforme. 


(16th ec. in Littré), ad. L. conform-ds, f. con- to- 
gether with + fora Form, shape.] ° or 
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1, Having the same form or character; similar, 


like; =CONFORMABLE 1. Const. Zo. 

1447 [see Conrormiy]. 3x3 Doucias ves v1. Prol. 40 
Mony clausis he fand, Quhilk bene conforme, or than col- 
laterall, xsg8x Manseck 3k. of Notes 861 Made conforme 
to the Image of the same God. 1660 WaterHouse Arms 
& Arm, 27 Conform to the protoplast in the direct line of 
regularity. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spair 36 A letter .. whereof 
@ great many Copies, all Conform, have been dispersed. 
1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2031/1 All very fine with their Foot- 
Mantles and traping conform. 1738 Hist. Crt. Excheg. 
vii. 129 In a conform measure and of one Size, 1816 
Coresrooke in Asiatic Res. XII. 539 Seed solitary, con- 
form to the cavity of the capsule. 186z W. Betx Dicé. Se. 
Laws. Decrect Conform, The dearee issued by the Court 
of Session in aid of the inferior court decree was called a 
decree conform, i.e. a decree in the precise terms of the 
former decree, with the additional sanction of the Court of 
Session. 

2. Exhibiting harmony or agreement; consistent, 
accordant; =CoNFORMABLE 2. 

1gso Bate AZod. 55 In y® scriptures is no confuse ordre, 
but a conforme and consonant ordre. a@1g87 Mary Q. or 
Scors in Froude Hist. ng. (1881) VII. xliii, 18g Is that 
conform to her promise to use me as a sister or daughter? 
1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (2725) 35 The most exact Rule, 
and of all others .. the most conform unto Vitruvius. 1733 
Fievpine Af/iser ut. xi, Your consent will appear not alto- 
gether conform to those nice rules of decorum, 1805 W. 
“‘Paytor in Afonthly Afag. XX. 112 The following expres- 
sions, although conform to usage, thwart the definitions. 

+3. Conforming religiously, conformist. Ods. 

1663 Brair Arfodiog. vi. (7848) 82 Some of the conform 
clergy provoked me to_a dispute. x71rx C. J/. Lett. to 
Curaé 16 Here was a Bishop, who Himself was not con- 
form, who. .was Indulged in his non-conformity. 

4. By Scotch writers used advb.: In conformity 
zo, conformably or agreeably Zo, according ¢o. 

1535 Se. Acts Fas. V (1597) § 14 To find the said souertie, 
conforme to the said acte. 1676 Grecory in Rigaud Cor”. 
Sed. ATeu (1841) 1. 224 To make proffer of my best endeavours 
-- conform to the way of my weak ability. @x714 Burnet 
Own Time (1823) 1. 205 [To] settle their government, con- 
form to the scriptures, 1738 D, Bayne Gow? 126 Conform 
to the vulgar opinion that there is no cure for the gout. 

Conform (kgnffim), v. Forms: 4-§ con- 
forme(n, -fourme(n, -foorme, 4-7 -forme, 6- 
conform. (Also 4-6 conferm, 6 -firm, fyrm.) 
[a. F. conformer (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. coz- 
JSormire, f. con- + formare to shape, fashion, form. 

In 14-16 c, there was considerable confusion between cov- 
Jornt and confirne; conferm, firm, yrm being often 
written for conform, and conform: sometimes for conjirii. 
This prob. points to a (? dial.) pronunciation with 2 or 2; 
cf. the mod. pronunciation of cvord, world, and the mod. 
spelling of zvor, worne, formerly werd, wera; also mod. Sc. 
aris (from earlier fonyi) =forne a school-seat. 

1340 Ayenb. 121 Uor to confermi oure loue to his. 
¢x400 Afol. Loll, 21 pe keyes of pe kirk only byndun & 
lousun, wan ei are confermid to pe keyes of Crist. 1g0z 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. ror Vf the lyfe 
be confermed unto the commaundementes of god. 1544 
Bate Chron. Sir F. Oldcastell in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) I. 
257 These. .confyrmed alwayes their lyues to the most holye 
lawes..of Chryste. 1883 Banincton Commande. iv. (1637) 
35 The Lord Jesus Christ..confirme their practise of be- 

aviour to his will.] 

1. trans. To form, shape, or fashion according to 
some pattern, model, or instruction ; to make of the 
same form or character, to make like. 

«1340 Hampote Psalter Prol., To confourme men pat ere 
filyd in adam til crist in newnes of lyf. 1382 Wycuir Rom. 
xii. 2 And nyle 3e be confoormed, or maad_lyk, to this 
world. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1532) 30x Inall thynge 
to conforme my wyll to thy blessed wyll. xs97 Hooker 
Eccl, Pol. y. \xvii. § 12 It truly conformeth us unto the 
image of Jesus Christ. 1647 Warp Siig. Coblex 42 States 
are so reformed, that they conforme such as are profligate, 
into good civility. x17z2 STEELE Sgect. No. 46x # x Persons 
of every Party. .are fond of conforming their Taste to yours. 
1875 Mannine JZéssion H. Ghost iv. 100. 1887 SKEAT 
Princ. Eng. Etymol., Ser. t. § 385 The word crouth, a fiddle 
. has been conformed to the familiar E. crowd. 

+b. To fashion in accordance with right, to set 
tight, to order, regulate. Ods. 

1599 MaAssincER, etc. Ofd Law 11.i, His very household- 
laws... Are able toconform seven Christian Kingdoms, They 
are so wise and virtuous. 1602 Warner A/d. Eng. Epit. 
(x6r2) 350 Yoursin aught erred to be conformed, W. Warner. 

+e. To fashion by disposition of parts (for a 
purpose) : cf ConForMATION 3. Ods. 

x69x Ray Creation 1. (1704) 168 Whose Bodies are admir- 
ably fitted and conformed for diving under Water. _ 

2. To bring. into harmony or conformity, to 
harmonize; to make accordant to, adapt. 

1377 Lanet. P. Pi. B. xu. 208 Confourmen Kynges to 
pees. 1898 Barcktey Felic. fan ww. (1603) 354 He should 
+. conforme all the harmonie of His gifts to Bis goodnesse 
and glory. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 217 Chang’d at length, 
and to the place conform’d In temper and in nature. 1799 
We ttneton in Owen’s Disp. 86 Conforming thegeneral tenor 
of all such proclamations to the principles and spirit of the 
declaration. 1876 Lowen. Among my Bhs, Ser. u. 277 
[That] the life of a nation..should be conformed to certain 
principles of belief and conduct. \ . 

3. vefl. To make oneself like or in harmony with 
(a pattern or example) ; to bring oneself into con- 
formity, adapt oneself zo (with); =4. 

cx325 £. £. Allit. P. B. 1067 Confourme be to kryst, & 
pe clene make. a@z4q420, Hoccteve De Ree. Priuc.'1345 
To the plesaunce of God thou the confourme, 1576 FLEMING 
Panop. Ep. 28, 1 beganne to conforme and frame mee to 
provoked patience. 1593 Suaks. 3 Hen. VJ, ul. iii, 12 


CONFORMABLE. 


Where I must take like Seat ynto my fortune, And to my 
humble Seat conforme my selfe. 1621 Burton Anat. Afel, 
11. iii, 11, Conforme thyselfe to thy present fortune, and Cut 
thy coat according to thy cloath. x6sz J. WapsworTu 
tr. Sandoval’s Civ. Wars Spain 55 To conform themselvs 
in everie thing with the Commissioners of Toledo. 1745 
Frecoine True Patriot Wks. 1775 1X. 284, I have determined 
to conform myself to the reigning taste. 1862 Maurice 
Mor. & Met. Philos. IV. vii. § 92. 428 The true freeman 
is he who conforms himself to his reason. 

4, intr. (for ref.) To act in accordance with an 
example or pattern; to act conformably or in con- 
formity 40; to yield or show compliance. 

1393 Lanct. P. P?. C. wv, gor Bote bat alle manere men, 
wommen, and children, Sholde conformye [zv. 7. conforme 
hem] to on kynde on holy kirke to by-leyue. 1623 CockERAM, 
Conforme, to frame ones selfe to what is required of one. 
1649 SELDEN Laws Zug. 1. ti. (1739) 3 Yet the Church of 
Britain conformed not to that course. 1732 Law Serious 
C. vi, (ed. 2) 9x You must therefore no more conform to 
these ways of the world than you must conform to the vices 
of the world, 1846 MeCuntocn Ace. Brit, Empire (1854) 
H. 163 Every subordinate tribunal must conform to its 
determinations, 1860 T'yNDALL Glac. 1. xxiv. £70, I must.. 
conform to the rules made for ordinary tourists. 

b. spec. in Lug. Hist. To comply with the 
usages of the Church of England, as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity, esf. that of 1662. 

(1g8x Act 23 Eis. c. 1 § 5 Untilsuch Time as the Persons 
.. do conform themselves and come to the Church.] x6x9 
Sanperson Serm. I, 11 Let not him that conformeth, 
despise him that conformeth not ; and let not him that con- 
formeth not, judge him that conformeth. 1629 Petit. Cleres 
in AZSS. St. Paper Office, Dom. Serv. Chas. I, oi. 45 May 
yt therefore please your good lordship to take the state of 
this your diocese into your ffatherly consideration .. to en- 
force these irregulars to conforme with us, 1664 Prrvs 
Diary Aug. 6. 1682 S. Porpace Afedal Rev. 121 For bare 
Opinion do their Brothers harm, Plague, and Imprison, 
*cause they can't Conform. 1690 Locke 2d Let, Toleration 
(R.), When any dissenter conforms and enters into the 
Church-communion. 1885 Grosart in Dict. Nat. Biog. II. 
408/r Ormond made offer first of a deanery, and then of the 
first bishopric that fell vacant, if Mr. Bailey would conform. 


+e. To show obedience or complaisance Zo. 

1482 Alonk of Evesham (Arb.) 90 The pepul of god .. that 
they haue turnyd fro ryhhtwysnes they fleyn spirytually 
and lesyn for her conformyng to hem. 1688 Suapwett Sg7. 
Alsatia u. i, Tam resolved to conform to her for ever. 

5. Of things: To become the same in form; to 
follow in form or nature ; to be conformable 7s. 

1699 Burner 39 dlat. xxv. (1700) 276 The Declarations of 
the Pardon are made to conform to the Conditions of the 
Gospel. 1763 Dopstey The Leasowes » 5 The path ..con- 
forms to the water .. accompanying this semicircular lake 
into another winding valley. 1869 F. A. Marcu A. S. 
Gramun, 28 The words of all languages show a disposition 
to conform in inflection to the majority. 1875 JowrTT 
Plato (ed, 2) V. 127 The law courts of Plato do not equally 
conform to the pattern of the Athenian dicasteries. 

+6. trans. To bring into accord or mutual agree- 
ment. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. 128 If two [kingfishers] be 
suspended in the same roome, they will not regularly con- 
forme their breasts, but oft-times respect the opposite points 
of heaven. 1703 De For Danger Prot. Relig. Misc. 246 
If the House of Bourbon and Austria Unite, and conform 
the Interests of their Dominions. 

‘+7. To bring into form or shape ; to bring about. 

1377 Lanou. P. Pe. B. xin. 174 Al pe witt of pis worlde 
and wi3te mennes strengthe Can nou3t confourmen [C. xv1. 
173 performen] a pees bytwene be pope and his enemys. 


Conformability (kgnfp:amabiliti), [f next 
+-ItY.] The quality or condition of being con- 
formable; sec. in Geol., the relation of strata, one 


of which rests on the other and lies parallel to it. 
1864 in WessTer. 1872 Contemp. Rev, XX. 351 They 
are all based upon..some conformability to fact, to nature, 
and tolaw. 1882 Gerke Text-bh. Geok v.x. 599 Sheets of 
conglomerate and clays and shales, have succeeded each 
other in regular order, and exhibit a perfect conformability. 


Conformahble (kgnff-umab’l), 2. [f. Conrorm 
v.+-ABLE: perh. after agyee-able, the suffix having 
here a like force: cf. also comfortable, anticable, 
etc. It. has conformabile and conformevole in Florio. 
Formerly also written confirmable, by confusion 
with that word q.v. Cf. Conrinur, Conror.] 

1. According in form or character zo (a standard 
or pattern); similar, resembling, like. Const. Zo. 

rgrx Cotet Sern. Conf. § Ref. in Phenix (1708) 11.6 The 
four Evils. .by which we are conformable to this World, by 
which the face of the Church is made ill-favour'd. 1526-34 
Tinvare Phi. iii. xo That I myght be conformable [Vulg. 
configuratus] vnto his (deeth). 1547 Act 1 Edw. VI, ¢. 1. 
§7 It is .. conformable to the common Use and Practise 
both of the Apostles and of the Primitive Church. 1646 P. 
BuLKetey Gospel Covt. v. 379 True holinesse is conformable 
to the first pattern of holinesse. 1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. 
Iv. ii, xo4 As Birds and Fishes are in divers things con- 
formable, so in some Sort they are in their Eye. r7qq 
BERKELEY S¥7is § 34 The supposed:circulation of the sap .. 
is in no sort conformable or analogous to the circulation of 
the blood, 188% Law Ref, 30 Chane. Div. 241 The Court 
of Appeal altered its own order as not being conformable to 
the order pronounced. .  . ened 

2, Corresponding so as to fit or'suit ; agreeable, 
consistent, harmonious ; fitting, adapted, fitly ad- 


justed. Const. usually zo, : _ 

1585 Even Decades 324 The partes must needes bee con- 
formable to the hole, 1631 Hoses Leviath. 1. xv. 79 What 
is conformable, or disagreeable to Reason, in the actions of 
common life. -2790 Patey Hore Paul. it.17 A representation 


CONFORMABLENESS, 


so conformable to the circumstances there recorded. 1869 
ELA. Parkes Pract. Hyetene (ed. 3) 115 A conclusion con- 


formable to our present doctrine. 

b. Const. rarely with. 
1711 ADDISON Sfect, No. 223 ? 2 A Taste of her [Sappho’s] 
Way of Writing, which is perfectly conformable with that 
extraordinary Character we find of her. 1734 tr. Rollin's 
Auc, Hist, (1827) 1. 69 This law was very contormable with 


the manners of the Greeks. ae 
e. Accordant with one’s condition, ete,; con- 


venient, suitable. xaze. . 
1826 Scorr HWoodst. iii, ‘Why,’. .answered the keeper, ‘I 
should be at my hut to make matters somewhat conform. 
able for the old knight and Mistress Alice’. 
3. Of persons: Disposed or wont to conform ; 


compliant Zo. 

rsz5 Aur. Warnam in Hallam Const. Hist, (1842) I. 20 
Men .. conformable to reason. rg29 Acé# 21 Hen. VIII, 
c. 16. § 20 So that the said Strangers .. be conformable to 
such Direction and Order. 1687 Reason. of Toleration 1 
Men that were not conformable to their Humours and 
Ceremonies. 1712 Prineaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 
Protestants, who are conformable to the Church of England. 
1871 H. Ainswortn Tower Hill u1. vi, 1 rejoice to find you 
so conformable to the King’s wishes. 

b. Of compliant disposition or practice ; tract- 

able, submissive, disposed to follow directions. 

1547 Act 2-3 Edw. VJ, c.1. § 1 They give Occasion to 
every honest and conformable Man most willingly to em- 
brace them. 1596 SHaxs. Zaut. Shr. u. i. 280 And bring 
you from a wilde Kate to a Kate Conformable as other 
houshold Kates. 1682 Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i, In the 
mean time be humble and conformable. 1741 RicitarDSON 
Pamela IE, 109, I doubt not, you'll be made as conformable 
as I. 1877 Owen JV¥ellesley’s Disp. p. xxxviii, This did 
not prevent his employing that useful officer in important 
charges, when he became more conformable. 

ec. spec. in Zing. Hist. Conforming to the usages 

of the Church of England, ess. as prescribed by 


the Acts of Uniformity. 

1597 Hooker Z£cc/. Pol. v. \xviti. § 8 They may satisfy law 
in pretending themselves conformable, 1672 Baxter Bag- 
shaw's Scand. iti. 30 To disable the Ministers of Christ, 
both conformable and_non-conformable. 1679 J. Saurit 
Narrat. Pop, Plot 9 The Bishops and the conformable 
Clergy. cxgro J. Enwarps in Camby. Antig. Soc. Commun, 
IIE. 133 So in St. Mary’s Church... Jests and Merriment are 
permitted, and the most Conformable Clergy clap on their 
caps or hats in this place. 1861 Tuttocn Aug, Purit. ii. 
2g0 Golly conformable ministers, 

4. Geol. Having the same direction or plane of 
stratification: said of strata deposited one upon 
another in parallel planes. 

1813 Baxewett /xfrod. Geol. (1815) 50 Stratified secondary 
rocks are generally conformable or parallel to each other. 
1830 Lyrit Princ. Geol, 1. 133 The strata of..the succeed- 
ing epoch were deposited upon them in conformable position. 
1882 Grikiz Teat-bh. Geol. w. x. 599 Where one series of 
rocks... has been laid down continuously and without dis- 
turbance upon another series, they are said to be con- 
formable. 2 ‘ 

B. quasi-adv. In conformity with ; conformably 
to. 

1888 R. Parke tr. A/endoza’s Hist. China to There they 
are prouided of all things necessarie for them, conformable 
vnto their degrees. 1632 Havwaro tr. Brondi’s Eromena 
44 The Princesse, whose hands he {conformable to the dutie 
ofaknight) was desirous to kisse. 1690 Locte Goz?. 11. xiv. 
§ 165 They acted conformable to the Foundation and End 
ofall Laws. 1784 New Spectator XV. 1/1 Now, if a person 
acts conformable to that, etc. 

The 


Conformableness. [f. prec. + -NESs.] 
quality of being conformable /o (+ zwith) any thing ; 
docility. 

@ 1536 Hen. VIII Let. (0 A. Boleyn in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 147 What joye it is to me to understand of your con- 
formableness with reasone. 1617 Cotuxs Def Bp. Ely u. 
x. 421 The meekenesse and the conformablenesse of the 
gpistest lambe in the flocke, 1681 Trial S. Colledge 128 

itnesses of his going to Church, and of his conformable- 
ness to the Church. ks 

Conformably (kgnffamabli), adv. [f. as prec. 

+-LY 2.) 

1. In a conformable manner ; in conformity with ; 
agreeably; compliantly. 

1546 Lanaey Pol, Verg. De Invent. ww, viii. 93 b, If either 
A priuate man or officer wer not conformably ordered after 
their Ceremonies, 2695 Lurrrett Brief Red. (1857) Il. 
550 Passes to return home, proms to leave conformably 
and peaceably under thesame, 21778 Frercuer Lyual Check 
contd, Wks. 1795 V. 214 He thinks it reasonable conformably 
to wait for the day of God's power. F 

b. Const, Zo (seato). (CE. according to.) 

1528 in Strype Zecd, Afen, 1, App. xxiii, 60 ‘That the sen- 
tence be geven conformably therunto, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1, x. 38 Conformably unto some opinions, 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav, xvi. 54 To be all put to death, 
conformably to the Law. .of the Country. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr, 54, Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) U1. 219 Varying the fur of 
animals conformably to the degree of heat and cold, 1883 
Lo, Sernorne in’ Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 12 Payment .. 
made conformably to such rules and usage. _ 

e. Const. cvithk ; =in accordance with. 

1997 Bewicn Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 106 Conformably with 
what seemed to be the most natural arrangement. 184s S. 
Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. U1, 1v. v. sot To order the new 
establishments conformably with these views, ; 

2, Geol. In conformable order: see CONFORMABLE 
4. Also transf. : 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. (1875) I. 1. xxiv. 617 Composed .. 
of indurated tufa.. stratificd conformably to its conical 
surface. 1859 Kincst.ey AZése. (1860) IL. 375 The beds do 
not rest conformably on each other. 1872 W. S. Symonps 
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Ree, Rocks vi. 202 The Anchenaspis grits .. upwards 
conformably into a series of red ala a aa 7 
+ Confo‘'rmal, a. Oés. rare. [ad. L. con- 
Sorméalts conformable, f. con- together + forma 
form, formals formal.] =CoNFORMABLE. - 
2647 W. Browne tr. Polexander 11. 194 Intending not to 
crosse a thought so conformal! with their owne, 
+Confo'rmalist. sonce-wd. Obs. [Ef prec. 
+-18T: after ForMALIst.] = ConFonraist. 


163x Bratuwatt Zug, Gentlew. (1641) 348 If your con- 
science be no conformalist, hee must pay for you. 
Conformance (kfnfgimins). [f. Conrorm + 
“ANCE, Cf. pexformance.] The action of conform- 
ing ; the shaping of action in conformity ¢o or with. 
1606 Cuarman Gentil, Usher m.i, So, and in such con- 
formance, with rare grace Were all things orderd. xg2r 
Perrv Daggenh. Breach 80 In Conformance to the general 
Desire of my Friends. 1863 Hawruorne Our Old Home, 
Haunts of Burns (1879) 224 By way of further conformance 
to the customs of the country, we ordered a sheep’s head. 
1885 Law Times 28 Feb. 311/2 To perform their duty in 
conformance with the statute. 
[ad. L. 


+Conformant, a. Obs. rare—. 
conformant-ent or ¥. conformant, pr. pple.: see 


-AnT.] Conforming, conformable, accordant. 

1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Aled. (1682) 8x Herein is 
Divinity conformant unto Philosophy. 

Confo'rmate, a. rare. [ad. L. conformél-us, 
pa. pple. of couformare to conform.} Conformed, 
having the same form. 

@ 1846 Jameson is cited by Worcester. 

Conformation (kgnfpmmét fan). [ad. L. con- 
Sormétion-em, n. of action from conformare to con- 
form: so in F, (since 16th c, in Littré).] 

1. The action of conforming or bringing into 
conformity (¢0) ; adjustment in form or character 
to some pattern or example ; adaptation. 

rgtz Corer Serm. Conf & Ref.in Phenix (1708) 11. 3, 1 
shall speak..Of Conformation .. Be not conform’d to this 
World. «1637 B. Jonson Discov. Poesis iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
763/t If to an excellent nature, there happen an accession, 
or conformation of learning and discipline. 1660 R. Coke 
Justice Vind, 6 Obedience .. is the conformation of ones 
will to the rules & precepts of his superior. 1677 HALE 
Prin. Orig. Man. 1.1.9 They distort, stretch and reduce 
the Orders of things in a conformation to those pre-con- 
ceived Suppositions, «1748 Watts (J.), The conformation 
of our. hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and 
morality, 

b. Hist. of Lang. Form-assimilation under the 


influence of analogy. 

1869 Marcu A. S. Grant. 83 Plural first person -7 
changes to -6 (conformation with 2d and 3d persons). 

2. The symmetrical formation or fashioning of a 
thing in all its parts; putting into form. 

1615 Crookr Body of Alan 268 Male children. .haue their 
conformation the thirtieth day. 168z tr. [Villis’ Rem. Aled. 
Wks, Voc., Conformation, the framing, fashioning, or dis- 
position of a thing. 1857-8 Sears A than. xi. 93 ver and 
everywhere body is the creation of life, and is the conform- 
ation of its instincts and affections. ; 

3. The manner in which a thing is formed with 
respect to the disposition of its parts; form de- 
pending upon arrangement of parts; structure, 
organization. 

‘In Anatomy it is taken for the Figure or Disposition of 
the Parts of a Humane Body; and by some Writers in the 
Art of Physick, for an Essential Property of Health or 
Sicknesse’ (Put.irs 1706). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Zp, 1, xvii. 15t Many wayes of 
Coition, according to divers shapes and different conforma- 
tions. 1690 Locke //am, Und, 1. xxvii. § 29 A rational 
Spirit. .united toa Body of a certain Conformation of Parts, 
1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth (J.), Where there hap- 
pens to be such a structure and conformation of the earth. 
1732 Arsutanot Rules of Diet 332 A bad Conformation of 
the Lungs and Thorax common yaitanded with an asthma, 
79x Burner Ap. Whigs Wks. VI. 55 Government wants 
amendment in its conformation, 187: Morvey Molltatre 
(1886) x ‘The mind and spiritual conformation of France. 
1874 Bouren. Avis § Arm. ix. 1799 This conformation of 
the blade has the advantage of placing the centre of gravity 
in the hilt. a : 

Conformator (kpnfimeite:). a. L. cor. 

Sormator, agent-n. from conforndre to CoxFrorM ; 
=F, conformateur (which is also used).] An appa- 
ratus for taking the conformation of that to which 
anything is to be fitted; ¢.g. the size and shape of 
the head in order to fit it with a hat; the pattern 


of the bust for an article of dress. 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Afech, 1888 J. Eutis New Chris. 
tanity it. 53 While at a hat store not long since, the writer 
noticed that the measures of two heads by the conformateur 
were almost exactly alike, both as to shape and size, : 

Conformed (kfnfp'imda), Zf/. a. [f. ConForat 
v.-+-ED.] Made conformable: see also.quot. 1859. 

1839 A. Gray Lessons Bot. Gloss., Conformed, similar to 
another thing it is associated with or compared to}; -or 
closely fitted to it, as the skin toa kernel of a seed. 1882 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 3 

Conformer (kfnfpimex). [f. Conrorm 7. + 
-ER1,] One who conforms ; a conformist.- 

x609 W. Scrater Threef. Preserv. (2610) Liija, If_the 
present store of Conformers serue not, etc, 1619 SAN- 
DERSON 12 Sev. (x632) 42 Thus haue |... Jaboured to free, 
not onely the Conformer from all vnjust Censures; but 
even the Non-conformer also, 1625 Br. Mountacu AA. 
Cesar vii, 187 The publick authorized doctrine of the Church 
of England, and of conformers unto the said doctrine of 


CONFORMITY, 


that Church. 289 Mint, Lidertyii. 60 Conformers tocom- 
monplace. 1874 Morte Comproucise (1886) 87 Conformity 
- and its degrading consequences to the character of a con- 
former. 7 : 

Conforming (kgnfp-imin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-Incl] The action of the vb. Conronrx, q.v. 

1340 Hampote Psalter xvi. 1 paiere ane thurgh grace & 
confourmynge of will, 1641 Mitton Asimady, (1851) 206 
Their scandalous: and base conforming to heathenisme. 
1660 R, Coxe rp Sh d Subj. 266 The upright conforming 
of subjects actions to the laws of their rightful Superiours. 

Confo'rming, f//. a. 


That conforms, 


+1. Shaping, fashioning according to a pattern. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Afan. m. vi. 277 Its [the seed’s) 
specifical conforming Principle. 

2. Complying with any usage or form; es. in 
Lug. Hist. with the usages of the Church of 
England. 

[1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. (ed. 2) 204 Not only 
Non-conforming Divines, but also the most zealous Con- 
formists.] 168r Roxb, Ballads (1883) IV. 655 To conform. 
ing Protestants, and those that dissent. 1732 Neat Hist. 
Puritans 1. 343 The body of the conforming clergy were 
so ignorant and illiterate. 1890 Athenzuie 8 Feb. 171/2 
There were malcontents among the conforming clergy. 

Conformist (kfnffamist). [f. as prec, +-187.] 

1. One who conforms zo any usage or practice. 

16st Baxter /uf. Bapt. 122 A Conformist to the old 
Superstitious Ceremonies, 1697 C. Lesniz Suake in Grass 
(ed. 2) 255 Thoroughly a Conformist to every the least .. 
Custom or Fashion among the Quakers. 1754 RicHArDson 
Grandison (1781) VI, xxix. 285 In my own dress, I am 
generally a conformist tothe fashion. 2827 Hatiam Cons, 
fist. (1876) I, iii, rr0 Several pliant conformists with all 
changes, 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1, 124 He wasn 
conformist of the Church of England, but rather lax in his 
devotions. . .. 

2. One who conforms in matters religious or 
ecclesiastical ; spec. in Eng. Hist. one who con- 
forms to the usages of the Church of England as 
required by the successive Acts of Uniformity, esp. 
that of 1662; the negative Nonconformist is now 
in more common use. : 

Occasional conformist: one who practised ‘occasional 
conformity’; see Conrormity 3. 

1634 CANNE Necess. Separ. (1849) 43, 1 must confess that 
the Conformists keep much better to their grounds than 
the other do. 1640 J. BALL Auszv. to Can i. (1642) 101 
The Conformists (I use that Word because you are pleased 
soto speake). 1703 De For Shortest Way to Peace Misc. 

44 When I speak of the Church of England, I mean the 
General Body of Orthodox Conformists. 1709 SACHEVERELL 
Sernt. 5 Nov. 22 The Whiggs .. are Conformists in Profes- 
sion, Half-Conformists in Practice, and Non-Conformists 
in Judgment. 1710 Let, fo New Afemb, Parl, in Select. 
Harl. Misc. (1793) 568 Our occasional conformists, if not 
well looked after, will swallow up our government by this 
cunning hypocrisy. 1805 W. Tavtor in Aun, Rev, UE. 286 
The coronation oath binds the sovereign to be a conformist. 
3855 Macautay Z/ist, Eng. 111. 60 In that year began the 
long struggle between two great parties of conformists. . 
the High Church party and the Low Church party. 1880 
Mas. A. R. Extis Sylvestva 11. 56 The rector kept a sharp 
eye on occasional conformists. : 

8. Collector’s name for a moth (Xy/ina con- 
Sormis). . 

1869 E, Newman Brit, Moths 427 The Conformist Moth. 

4. attrih. “3 

164x R. Brooxr Zng. Episc. go The Church of England 
hath three maine Divisions, the Conformist, the Non-Con. 
formist and the Separatist. 1885 Mauch, Exau, 8 May 
5/3 Either in Conformist or Nonconformist pulpits. 

+Confo'rwmitan,. Ods. [f. Conronsiry +-AN: 
ef, purttaz.] One who advocates or practises 


conformity, 2 ConrorMIst. 

1603 Br. Barrow Conf at Hampton Crt, in Phenix 
(1721 I. 179 Conformitans hang down their heads, and the 
Bishop's Men curse the Puritans, 1608 ‘T. Janes Afo/. 
Wyclif 72 A Conformitan vnto the doctrine, and discipline 
of the Church of England. 1622 S. Warn Christ Ad ix 
All (1627) 24 With God, I dare boldly say, there is neither 
..Protestant nor Puritane, Conformitane or Non-conformi- 
tane, 

+Confo'rmitant, a. and sé. Ols. [app. £ 
Conrormitan, with suffix as in protestant, etc.] 

A. adj. Yielding compliance; conforming. 

1632 D. Lurron Lond. & C. carbonadoed, etc. in Halliw. 
Chavac. Bks. (x857) 268 Shee is no Puritaine, for her build- 
ings are now Conformitant ; nor shee is no Separatist, for 
they are united together, 164z Bernarn Short View Prelat. 
Ch, Eng. 29 The conformitant Priests (so they now are 
called) which properly belong to this Prelaticall Church. 

B. sé. =ConxForMist, ; 

1é62x Br. Mounracu Diatriba 85 At home we haue the 
Factionist or the Conformitant. 1628 W. Scot Aol. Narz. 
(1846) 314 A faction of Conformitants in Edinburgh en- 
grossed the Government, 1662S, Fisnsr Answ, Bf. Gauden 
(1679) 4 ‘The Bishop in the self-same Work- wherein he 
labours earnestly to bring all men to be Conformitants to 
him, is found a most egregious Nonconformitant to himself. 

Conformity (kgnipamiti). [In rgth ¢, con- 

Sormpte, -tle, a, F, conformité (14th c. Oresme) = - 
Pr. conformitat, Sp. conformidad,. It. conformita, 
all £. L. type *conformitat-em, f. conformis: see 
ConFrorm and’-1ry.. Formerly by confusion some- 
times made into confirmity : : “ 

exs32z Dewrs /utrod. Fy. in_Palsgr. 1046 To haue con- 
firmite & agreyng. 556 Aur. Parker Psalter cxi. 327 His 


workes of hands be seene all truth and equytye, And his 
precepts all faythfull be in iust confirmytye. 1557 im 


[f. as prec. + -mN¢ 2.] 


CONFORMITY. 


Lodge (Uist; Brit, Hist. (1791) 1. 253 Whose good con- 
firmytie and forwardnes in service.] 

1. Correspondence in form or manner ; agreement 
in character’; likeness, resemblance; congruity, 
harmony, accordance } exact correspondence ¢o or 
with a, pattern 27 some respect or matter. 

o14g0 tr. 7. & Kenipis' Consol. u. xii, For loue of con- 
formyte of pe crosse of crist. 1382 Muxcaster Positions xliv. 
(2887) 287 So:.as there might be a conformitic betwene 
schoole and home. 1665 Phsl. Trans. I. 72 The Confor- 
mity of these Moons with our Moon. 1751 Jonnson 


Rambler No. 152 © 9 With strict conformity to nature. . 


1790 PaLey Hore Paul, i, 2 The letter, without being 
genuine, may exhibit marks of conformity with the history. 
18x8 Jas. Mut Brit, India II. vi. ii. 66 To know the 


conformity between the teatlmony. and the facts. 1856 
Froupt Ast, Lng. (1858) 1. v. 443 The courts of the clergy 


were to fall into conformity with the secular tribunals. 
+b. (with a and g/,) A point of resemblance. 
@1639 Wotton in Relig, Votton. (2672) 182_To take a 
summary view of their Conformities. 2635 Furirr Ci. 
Hist. wi til, § 25 To meetin many conformities, 
2. Action in accordance with some standard, e. 2. 
with law, order, wishes, fashion; compliance, 


acquiescence. 

1494 FAnyan vit. 537 That his grace myght see the con- 
formyte of all his other subiectis. Order of Cont- 
mutnion 2 With suche obedience and conformitie, to receiue 


this our ordinaunce, 1633 T, Srarrorp Pac. £76. i. (1821). 


gro The Province. .was in so good conformity, as the civill 
Tustice..had as currant passage as in any of the former 
yetis of Peace. x934 RIcHARLSON Grandison VI. lili. 339 
We see what you cando: Your conformity is enough for me. 
x8gr Heves Friends in C1. 32, 1 think your taking dress 
as an illustration of extreme conformity is not bad. 

b. (with @ and ~/) 

1866 Cecit in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xlviii. 520 Their dili- 
gence and conformities herein. 1879 Geo, Exiot Zheo. 
Such v. 105 Her well-bred conformities. 

c. to (+2210) a specified standard. 

1642 Declar. Lords § Cont. in Rushw. ?7isét. Colt. 1m. 
(2721) V. 45 The bt Ao of Parliament, which the 
Contrivers. .profess all Conformity unto. 1658 BrammaLy 
Consecr, Bps. vit. 154 Their Conformity to the Roman 
Religion. 1853 Ronertson Sern. Ser. mt. xii. 141 It is not 
conformity to a creed that is here required, but aspiration 
aftera state, 2868 Stantey Westm, Add. ii, 86 Elizabeth's 
conformity.to the ancient Ritual. 

8. spec, Conformity in worship, adherence to the 
form ‘of religion legally established or publicly 
recognized ; in Zug. Ast. compliance with the rites, 
discipline, and doctrine of the Church of England, 
as prescribed by the various Acts of Uniformity, 
particularly that of 1662. 

Occasional conformity: a phrase applied after 1700 to 
the practice of persons who, in order fo qualify themselves for 
office, in accordance with the Corporation and Test Acts, 
received the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church 
of England, and afterwards during their office were present 
at any dissenting meeting for worship. Against this a bill, 
introduced in 1703, was passed-in 1711, 

1622 (tite), Course of Conformitie. 1629 Petit. Conformist 
Clergy (MSS. St. Paper Ofice, Dom, Serv. Chas. I, cli. 
45) ‘desire not to be released from conformitie, 1662 

Anvett. Cory, Wks. 1872-5 IL. 76 The Act for universal 
Conformity will, within this day or two, be brought in. 
1662-2 Perys Diary at Mar., A proviso that my Lord 
Chancellor would have broughtinto the Bill for Conformity, 
that it shall be in the power of the King, when he sees fit, 
to dispense with the Act of Conformity. 1684 Otway 
Atheist ti, 1 love Conformity, which_is going to Church 
once a month, well enough. 1703 Sir H. Macxwortn 
(¢it7e), Peace at Home; or a Vindication of the Proceed: 
ings of the House of Commons, on a Bill for preventing 
Danger from occasional Conformity. 1841 D’Israrui Amen, 
Lit, (1867) 423 During the short reign of Edward, con- 
formity was not p1 
+ attrib. wax Swier Lett. (1767) III, 269 A letter from a 
ier presbyterian parson .. complaining how their friends 

dd betrayed them by’ passing this Conformity Bill. 1878 
Lecty Eng. in 18th C. I. i. 37 Its attitude towards the 
Occasional Conformity Bill. 

- +b. Conformists as a body, Obs. 
. x67z P. Henry Diaries § Lett. (1882) 247 All or most of 
the Conformity have said, etc. : 

“+4. Symmetry of formation, congruity of parts. 
Obs. rare. ; 

1607 Watxincton Oft. Glass iti. (x t Seeing in his 
Body so great Deformity, he..woul Fo ei aeeat i in 
his Soul there was no great Conformity. * : 

5. Phrases. a. J7 conformity with : in agreement, 
accordance, or Harmony with ; in compliance with. 

@1g68 Coverpate Let. to C. Hubert Wks. IL 508 In 
conformity with the mutual friendship which exists between 
us. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. I. 289 These [tides]... in 
sich exact conformity with the motions of the'moon, 18ss 
Macauray, Hist. Eng. IIT. 113 TheHouse, ought, in con- 
formity with ancient usage, to adjourn over the Jaster 
holidays. 1883 Law Rep. 23 Chane, Div. 730 In conformity 
with the above notice Rumney caused an appearance to be 
entered within eight days of service. 

_. b. £2 conformity to: according to ‘(a standard; 
rule, or pattern), in obedience to, as required by; 
in compliance with. (Now less usual.) 

.2628 Br. W. Broett in Adp. Ussher’s Leté. (1686) 402 A 
form {drawn]..in conformity to two. instruments, ° 26g 
Nicholas Papers (7886) I. 271 In conformity to: the 
practise and example of my predecessors. 2660 R. Coxe 
Power § Subj, 84'The doing it in conformity to Gods com- 
mand, as he hath supernaturally revealed himself. 1796 
Morse Azer. Geog. 1, 133 The wells and springs. .rise and 
fall, in exact conformity to the waxing and waning of the 
moon, we i ae ¥. Eyreiv, Trained in conformity 

iE. Ii. 


8Is 


to her position and prospects. 1873 HAmenton Jitedl, Life 
Ww iv. (289 6) 69 In strict conformity to their own theories, 

6. Bill of Conformity (Law). 

A bill which an executor or administrator, who finds the 
affairs of his testator or intestate so much involved that he 
cannot safely administer the estate, except under the direc. 
tion of the Court of Chancery, files apne the creditors 
generally, for the purpose of having all their claims adjusted 
and obtaining a final decree settling the order and payment 
of-the assets. (Wharton Law Dict.) 

+Conformly, adv. Obs. [f. Conrorm a. + 
-LY 2: cf. earlier F. conformement.j In a conform- 
ing manner ; conformably. 

1447 Bokenuam Seyadys (Roxb.) 48 They wolde lyven 
conformely To goddes plesaunce. 1644 Mitton JFudguz. 
Bucer (1851) 342 Sutably and conformly to their so large 
and clear understanding. «1734 Norrn £xamz, ut. vi. § 1. 
(1740) 433 He lived conformly to the Religion and Laws o' 
his Kingdom. 

+Conformness. O4s.—° [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Conformability. 730-6 in Baivey (folio). 

Confort, carlier form of Coxrort v. and sé. 

=L, confort-are, F. conforter, confort}, found also 
in all the derivatives of ME. age, Confortable, 
Confortation, Confortative, Conforter, Con- 
fortive, Confortress, and in the following obso- 


lete words: 

+ Confortant, a. Obs. rare". [a. OF. con- 

Sortant (a, and sé.) auxiliary, pr. pple. of conforter 

to ComFort.] Abetting, supporting. 

1430 Jinpeachm. Dh. Suffolk in Paston Lett. VY. 102 
Falsly and trayterously adherent, aidant, and confortant to 
your grete enemeys and adversaries. 

+ Confortate, v. Obs. [f. L. confortat- ppl. 
stem of confortare to Comrort, q.v.] tans. To 
strengthen; =CoMFoRT 2. 3. 

, 3642 Frencu Distill. vi. (1651) 195 Which. .is confortated 
im its vertue, 

+Confo'rtatory, a. and sh. Obs. rare. [ad. 
med.L. confortatori-us, f. confortdtor strengthener, 
Comrorrer: see -ory.] A. adj, Strengthening. 
B. sb. A st ening message, application, etc. 

«1679 T. Gooowux IVés, I, 1v. 239 (R.) His .. aim is, in 
this close of his epistle, to leave behind him a strengthening 
confortatory unto the whole Church. 


+ Confo'rtatrice. Os. [ad. med.L. *eoz- 
Sortatrix, -tcem, fem. of confortdtor CoMFORTER, 
with F. type of the suffix.] =Conronrnzss. 


1516 Pynson Life St. Birgetie in Myrr. our Ladye p. liv, 
She was the maystres of thappostellys, the confortatryce 
of martyrs, 


+Conforture, Obs. rare. [see -unE.] Strength- 
ening, support. 

ea? Partenay 4149 Our Lord Gaffray gyf aid and con- 

Confound (kgnfawnd), v. Forms: 3-7 con- 
fund(e, 4 -fonde, (counfound), 4-7 confounde, 
§ -fownd(e, 4- confound. fa. pple. con- 
founded; also 6 confounden, 6-7 confound. 
[ME. a. OF, confond-re, confund-re, AF. con- 
Sound-re (=Pr. confondre, \t. confondere):—-L. 
conjund-cre to pour or mingle together, mix up, 
confuse, confound, f. con- +fundére to pour. Coz 
Suse, confused, were in early use passive participles 
of confound: for the historical relation, see note 


to ConTUsE 7. 

(OF. 22, on, regularly gave early ME. zz, late ME. and 
mod. ov, owns cf. abound, round, astound, compound, 
redound, sound, noun, crown, renown, etc.)} 

1. trans. To defeat utterly, discomfit, bring to 
ruin, destroy, overthrow, rout, bring to nought (an 


adversary). Ods. or arch. 

@ 1300 Cursor af, 7982 (Cott.) [David] Thoght on his fas 
philistiens ., Gladli walde he pam confund [later AISS. 
confounde) ¢: R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 170 Wilde 
fire pei kast, be kyng to confound. ?a@xq00 Morte Arth. 
1153 Allas! we are lorne, my lorde es confundede, Over 
fallenc with a fende! ¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 875 Thow art 
ane Sarazine .. For to confound our Christin men, that 
counteris sakene. xg7o Des Jfath. Pref. 35 Archimedes 
+evtterly confounded the Romaine Nauye. 163x J. Tay- 
Lor (Water P.) Turn Fort. Wheel Wks. (1848) 22 Sloops, 
punts, and lighters seventy-eight confounded, Six thou- 
sand men ta’en prisoners, many wounded. x6g0 Futter 
Pisgah 1, vi. 33% [Sennacherib] having all his Army soon 
after confounded from heaven. 1795 SoutHey Joan of Arc 
Is 3 Lest He in wrath confound me. 

. To overthrow, defeat, or bring to nought (a 
scheme, plan, hope,.etc.). 

13315 SHOREHAM 112 Wanne love hys here preye, Al for 
to confundy. ‘2393 Gower Conf. I. 13 Every werke as it is 


founded-Shall stonde, or elles be confounded. xssgz Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Litany, Confound theyr dew 1740 
Caney God save the King ii, Confound their politicks, Fras- 


. trate their knavish tricks, On him our hopes are fix'd, O 
save us all. x80 Maurice Zor. § Afet. Philos. I. i. § 1. 
6 God confounded the rebellious scheme. 1890 GARNETT 
Life of Milton ii, 42‘ The Civil War confounded his [Mil- 
ton’s} anticipations of leisurely composition. 

' +e. To destroy the purity, beauty, or usefulness 
of; to spoil, corrupt. Obs. : ; 

1420 Fallad, on Hush, ut. 815 Of peres wyne is made .. 
Yit somer, wol it‘soure and so confounde.. x948 Hact 
Chrou. 124 By this mariage, the quenes blond was con- 
founded. 1681 7'r/aZ S. Coléedge 7% You have confounded 
the Gospel. @2734,Norra Zives (1826) II. 135 Their 
smoke and dust. .confounded all his good furniture. 


CONFOUND. - 
+d. To demolish, smash. Oés, rare. 


2523 Lp. Bernens Joiss, I. cccxcvii. 687 Bearynge great 
malettes of yron and stele, to confounde helmes. 

+e. ‘So waste, consume, spend. Odés. 

2396 Snaxs. 1 //en. IV, 1. iii. 100 He did confound the 
best part of an houre In changing hardiment with great 
Glendower. x7or W. Wotton Aust. Rome 399 His very 
Prodigality alone would have confounded more Money ina 
few Years than the whole Roman Empire could have.. 
supply’d. ; ‘ . : 

. In curses or imprecations, used in the im- 


perative 3rd pers. sing, as an equivalent or substi- 
tute for ‘bring to perdition’, Since 1700 con- 
sidered a milder form of imprecation, and vaguely 


associated with other senses. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Céroz. (1810) 265 Wales wo pe be! pe 
fende pe confound! ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 
223 God confounde me, yf I sawe ever ony evyll doon by 
hym. @1533 Lp. Berners //zo2 iii, 180 A, false faynted 
hert, Mahounde confounde the! 59x Suaxs. 1 Hen. VI, 
tv. i. 123 Confounded be your strife, And perish ye with 
your audacious prate. 1607 — Tion 1. i. 247 Traffickes 
thy God, and thy God confound thee! 1649 Crosmwerte 
Lett, 17 Sept. (Carlyle), One of them was heard to say .. 
*God damn me, God confound me; [ burn, I burn.’ 1993 
Goins. Stoops to Cong. 1, Confound your made dishes .. 
I'm for plain eating. Zéi/?. 1v, Whether the next be an 
izzard, oran R, confound me, I cannot tell. 1836 Marrvat 
Midsh. Easy xviii, Why, confound the fellow ..so you 
were a pickpocket, were you? 1888 J. Payn A/yst. Ali. 
bridge 1. x, *Confound ‘her impudence’, muttered Sir 
Richard. 1890 Besant Demoniac vi, Humph! You are 
looking in very good health, at any rate. Confound you ! 

8. To discomfit, abash, put to shame, ashame. 


(Almost always in Zassive.) Chiefly Scriptural. 

crago S. Eng. Legendary 1. 249/307 Ich habbe i-hoped 
pat ich i-confundet ne beo. @1340 Hamrote Psalter xv, 1 

ere is pe vile pride of men confoundid. 1382 Wycitr 
2 Sam. xix. 5 Shou hast confoundid to day the cheeris of 
allethiservauntis. — Ps. xxx[i]. 1 In thee, Lord, [hopide ; 
I shal not be confoundid in to withouten ende [x6rx let me 
neuer be ashamed), a 1535 Fisuer H/hs. 402 O my god I 
am confounden and ashamed to lyft vp my face vnto thee. 
1879 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 63 They drewe abacke, as 
hele with shame confound. 1609 Bini (Douay) 2 Sam, x, 
5 The men were confounded very fowly, and David com. 
manded them: ‘lary in Jericho, til your beard be growen, 
1667 Mitton P. J. 1x, 1064 Silent, and in face Confounded 
long they sate, as struck’n mute. 1874 Kinasiey Mesto. 
Serm, vil, 71 What is this which the Psalmist and prophets 
call being confounded ; being put to shame and confusion 
of face ? . . ‘ 

+b. To discomfit in argument, silence, confute 
(a person, or a statement, opinion, elc.), Obs, 

2382 Wyeiir Acrs ix. 22 Forsothe Saul .. confoundide the 

ewis that dwelliden at Damask, and affermyde that this 
is Crist. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 276/2 Seynt Augustyn was 
..ryght appert in confundyng heretykes. a@1gss Ricney 
Iks, 16 ‘The lain words of St. Paul, which doth mani- 
festly confound this fantastical invention, ue CAVALLIER 
Mem. 1. 10 She would dispute..with the Missionaries. . 
and would often confound them. 

4. To throw into confusion of mind or feelings ; 
so to surprise and confuse (a person) that he loses 
for the moment his presence of mind, and dis- 
cernmment what to do. (Expressed colloquially by 
dumfound, flabhergast, etc.) 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, v. iii, 134 Now am I confounded 
by a more harde doute pan I was, 1393 Gowrr Cony, 1. 
146 What straunge mater he igs use The knightes wittes 
to confounde. axsgs Ripiry Hts. 5 Many things con- 
found the weak memory. 1621 Busts Acis ii. 6 The mul- 
titude .. were confounded, because that euery_man heard 
them speake in his owne iagnage 1682 N. O. Boilean's 
Lutrin w. 95 Pale and dumb he_ stood, like one con- 
founded. 1782 Jounson Rambler No. 195 2 3 He was .. 
so confounded by incessant noise, and crowds, and hurry. 
1848 Macautay Ast. Eng. II. 593 The tidings of the flight 
reached London. The king’s adherents were confounded. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, vi. (1873) 135 This difficulty for a 
long time quiteconfoundedme. = 

+b. To confuse in the brain with liquor. Ods. 

1704 F. Futter Med. Gynn, (2722)55 Some strong People 
shall be confounded with a very few Glasses of Wine. 

5. To throw (things) into confusion or disorder ; 


= CONFUSE v. 3. 

1553 Epmn Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 36 He found all 
thinges confounded & out of ordre. x6xx Hiuir Gen, xi. 7 
Let vs go downe, and there confound their language. 1667 
Minton P. Z. 1. 996 With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded. x7r2 Hearne Coéiect. III. 
363 Wanker quite confounded the Lib and put all 
things into Disorder. 1883 Froupe Short Sind, IV. u. v. 
230 He believed that Newman's methods of reasoning con- 
founded his perceptions of truth. 

6. To mix up or mingle so that the elements 
become difficult to distinguish or impossible to 
separate ; = CONFUSE 2. 4. 

1538 Starkey’ Zugland 111 You schal .. confounde the 
nobyllys and the commynys togeddur .. that ther schal be 
no dyfferens betwyx the one and the other, 1393 Suaxs. 
Rich, I, w. i. 141 Tumultuous Warres Shall Kinne with 
Kinne, and Kinde with Kinde confound. 2638 Rowtanp 
Moufet's Theat. Ins. 917 The fourth, .is gathered and con- 
founded from all these trees, so that ic hath a mixt color .. 
and consistence. 1979 Jonnson Let, Alz, Thrale 23 June, 
T came by it [the money] in a very uncommdn manner, an 
would not confound it.with the rest. 1863 Lyei..dutig. 
Haz 2°The remains. .may have subsequently been mingled 
.-and.confounded together in one and the same deposit.- ~ 


7. To mix up in idea, erroneously regard or treat 
as identical, fail to.distinguish ; = ConFUSE v. 5. 


- r8x. Lamsarpe Lire, tie iti. (1588) 139 AY pe Affray, 


CONFOUNDABLE. 


‘Assault, or Batterie (for now I will with other men confound 


those names), 16z0 A. Cooke Pope Joax in Harl, Misc. 
(Malh.) IV. 46 This man seemeth to ‘confound hin with 
Benedict the Third. 1683 Roptnson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 
133 Saying that you confounded-the two species together. 
x807 G. CuaLmers Caledonia I. 1. i. 7 To confound the 
Celts with the Scythians,- 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2 
(1882) 467 He [James] chosé to confound Puritanism with 
Presbyterianism, we 
Confou'ndahble, a. rare. 
Liable to be confounded. . 
-18x3 ‘W: Tayror Eng. Synonyms (1856) 44 Tractate.. 
abridged into tract..becomes confoundable with another 
tract, from ivactus, region. 1849 Mrs. Cartyie Led¢?. II. 
57 Carpet-bags being so confoundable, sf? 
Confounded (kgnfawndéd), Af/. @. [f. prec. vb. 
+-Ep!.° Its use as an adj., and even as a passive 
pple. in early times was rare, confuse, confused 
being used instead,] 
1. Discomfited, abashed, put to shame or mental 
confusion ; confused, disordered, etc.: see the verb. 
1362 Lanai. P. Pi A. xt. 93 He bi-com so confoundet 
{#. 7. confus, confuse] he couthe not mele. ar: 76 Joseph 
Arim. 494 Pe gref is oure childre; What wol bite ie thd 
and ({=if] we ben confoundet. 1872 Kituicrew Let. in Tytler 
fist, Scat. (1864) III. 421 My confounded manner of writ- 
ing. 1665 Pepys Diary 5 Oct., Our confounded business of 
prisoners, and sick and wounded seamen, wherein he and 
we are so much put out of order, 678 Cupwortn Jrted/. 
Syst. 378 Heraclitus was no Clear but a Confounded Philo- 
sopher. 1727 De Foe Syst. Afagic 1. iv. (1840) 106 ‘Whey 
were confounded in their accounts. 


[f. préc. + -ABLE.] 


2. Applied by way of execration to any person . 


or thing strongly objected to: see ConrounpD 2. 
1652 H. Brut tr. Luther's Table-t. 324 Such confounded 
and wicked pranks have the Popes plaid. 171z ADDISON 
dSfect. No, 511 Pt Those dear confounded Creatures, Women, 
1731 Swiet On his Death, He was a most confounded tory. 
1819 Byron Yuan tc, Some confounded escapade, 1835 
Marryat Jac. Farth/ xiv, There will be no muskets to 
clean, no drill, and none of your confounded pipe-clay. 
1837 Dickens Pickz. xix, That's his impudence—that’s his 
confounded impudence. 1854 F. FE. Suepiry //. Cover. 
dale's C. \vi, Those confounded newspapers are sure to get 


hold of the affair. 
b, as adv, =ConxvounDepLy. (Cf. damned.) 

1709 Dr For Life Rosell? (1713) 1. 45, I was confounded 
mad to see a Rival enjoy [it], 1729 Swiet Freud, Afod. Lady, 
Was it notconfounded hard? a 1806 Kirke Waits Rem, 
(18rr) II. 240, Fam a confounded prond fellow at bottom. 

Confoundedly (kpnfawndédli:, ade. [f. prec. 

+-LY 2.) 

+1. Ina perplexed or confused manner. Obs. 

1672 H. More Brief Reply 32 So perplextly and con- 
foundedly does he speak. 

2. In a ‘confounded’ manner ; cursedly, denc- 
edly, detestably : see prec. 2. 

1694 Ecnarn /Yanins 109 Your own Servant has bubl'd 
ye confoundedly. 1712 Buoceut. Spect. No. 506 » 14 You 
talk most confoundedly silly. 1836 Marryat Jlidsh. Easy 
(1863) 158 Ned, they are so confoundedly fond of argument. 
1865 Dickens A/ut. /*r, 1, iii, This is a confoundedly out-of- 
the-way place, . 

Confou'ndedness, “are. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being confounded. 

1641 Be. Hau Def, Humble Remonstr., OF the same 
strain is their witty descant of my confoundedness. 1641 
— Answ, to Vind, Smectyumuus go ‘The self-confounded- 
nesse you impute to me. 1659 H. More /anmort. Sond 
(1662) 23 Confonndedness and stupidity. 

Confounder (kgnfawndar). [f. Conrounn + 
“Rt: prob. going back to an AF. confondour=OF. 
confondeur.) One who confounds: a. One who 


ruins, destroys, overthrows, spoils, discomfits, etc. 
. 401 Pol. Poems (1839) IL. 45 Thou seist we ben confound- 
ers of prelates and of lordes. rg15 Banctay Lg/oges i. (1570) 
Avj/2 Of Saint Peters, or Christes patrimony, Nowe fewe 
be founders, but confounders many, 1632 Massincer & 
Frevp Fatal Dowry Ww. i, NM. Tell you? Why, sir, are you 
my confessor? 2.’ 1. will be your conbumien, if you do 
not. [Draws a dagger.) 670 Eacttarp Cont. Clergy 18 
What a confounder of heresies. 1847 Dr Quincey Sec. 
Societies Wks. VI. 247 To strive after a conquest over Time 
the bag se to confound the grim confounder. : 
b. One who causes confusion or disorder, who 
confuses distinctions, etc, ‘ 
1739 R. Butt tr, Dedehkindus' Grobianus 125 Not Founder, 
vonfounder of the Feast. x79x=1823 D'Israrut Cur. 
Lit, (1858) III. 73 ‘Vhis confounder of words was himself 
confounded by twelve answers by non-jurors. 


tConfownderess, Obs! [f. prec. + -Ess : 
in OF. confonderesse, -funderesse fem. of coi- 
Sondeny.| A female confounder, 


tgog Barcray Ship of Fools (1874) IL. 104 Ponerte .. 
Mother vnto vertue, confonderes of'vyce [ed. 1870 con- 


founderess]. * : : ; 
(kgnfawndin), v2, sh. [f. Con- 


Confounding (kpn! 
FOUND +-ING |,J. ‘The action of the verb Conrounn. 


ex4go Loneticn Grad! xxxviii, 88 Vppon pe wete Se to 
maken my weye with-owten Confowndyng. xs7o Ascnam 
Scholem, (Arb.) 7 The confounding of. companies breedeth 
confusion of good manecrs, 1662 J. Srernens Procurations, 
Rut thats confounding, and not . extinguishment. 1847 
Emerson Refpres.. Afen, Sivedentore - Wks. (Bohn) I. 332 
confounding of planes,. 1889 ‘Ty Kerstake in Athenzune 
27 Apr. 539/2 This mischievous confounding of. .terms, 

Contou nda. ppl.a. [fas pree. + -ING 2.] 
That confounds ; destroying, confusing, perplexing, 
amazing, etc.:; see the verb. siete tae = = 
, 1897 Danie. Cit, Hares v, vi, The touch of a confound- 
ing flame. -¢ 1661 Funver MWorthics (1840) IIT, 310 In this 


814 


confounding age, wherein so-much was demolished and" 
aliened. @1gxx Ken AHysuarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 11, x07. 
A confounding shame.. 86x Dickens Zeff. (1880) IT. 156 
The noise was so.utterly confounding. ~ < i. 

Confowndingly, adv. [f prec.+-1¥2.] In 
a confounding manner ;’perplexingly, amazingly. ° 

1667 H. More Div. Dial, wm. xix. (1713) 220 No Phzno- 
menon..has more confoundingly astonished and amazed me. 
1675 Howe Living TempleW ks.(1834) 36 A reason of mighty 
force, and confoundlingty demonstrative. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 1. i, Confoundingly perplexing jumble. 

Confourme, ‘obs. form of Coxrors. . 

+ Confra‘ct,v. Ods. .[f. L. confract-, ppl. stem 
of confringtre to break in pieces, f. con-+Jrangére 
to break.] To break to pieces, crush. : 

seg. . Davies Christ's Cross in Farr S. P. Elis. (1845) I. 
25 His vaines and nerues, that channelize his blood, By 
violent conuulsions all confracted. 

+Confrarct, 2. Obs. [ad. L. confract-aus, pa. 
pple. : see prec. (It might be short for confracted.)] 
Completely broken, crushed. (Used as a pa. pple.) 

1647 H, More Song of Soul im. 1, ix, The body being into 
dust confract. . 

+ Confra’ction. Ols. [ad. L. confraction-em, 
n, of action f. confringére: see prec.] Breaking 
into small fragments ; smashing, smash; crushing. 

xs4t_ R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 43 The 
confraction that than after ensue in the membres. 1609 
Biste (Douay) Hos. xiii. 13 He shal not stand the confrac- 
tion of the children. 1646 J. Wairaker Uzsiah 26 Such a 
confraction .. as shivers it allin pieces. 1650 Z-rerc. conc. 
Usurped Powers 46 To fall with the greater confraction. 
1872 Scupamore Notitia Luch. 585 The first supposed allu- 
sion to [the Commixture) occurs in the Lxfositio Brevis 
ascribed to S. Germanus of Paris (a.p. 555). .‘The Confrac- 
tion and Commixture of the Body of the Lord’. 

+ Confrago'se, 2. Os. [ad. L. confragis-us 
broken, rough, uneven, f. L. confringére (see prec.) 
and /ragés-us, from stem frag- of frangére to 
break ; see -O8E.] Rough with breaks, or shattered 
parts ; broken, : 

1654 Evetyn Diary (1827) I. 72 In y* most confragose 
cataracts of the Alpes, . 

|| Confrairy (kfnfréori). Obs. Forms: 6-8 
-frary, 7 -frery, 8 -frairy. [a. OF. confrairic, 
confrarie (13th c. in Littré) = Pr. confrairia, Cat. 
confraria, med.L, confratria, 2 Romanic deriv. of 
confriter, F. confrdve: see CONFRERE.] -A com- 
pany of brethren of a guild, religious society, etc. ; 
a brotherhood, fraternity. 

rg25 Lp. Berners /*oviss. U1. claxii. [clxviii.} 514 No man 
myght entre into that_confrary or company. 1596 Daxetr 
tr, Comines 305 ‘he Companies of occupations, commonly 
called Confrairies. 1605 VerstRGAN Dec..Jntell. (1634) 224 
The gilds or confreries, /d/d. viii. (1628) 258 ‘here were of 
old time .. certaine companies or confraries of men called 
Gildes, 1766 SMottetr 77au, 242 ‘The confrairies are 
fraternities of devotees who enlist them selves under the 
banners of some particular Saints. . 

| Confrater. Obs. [a. med.L. confriter: see 
ConFRERE.] -A member of a brotherhodd. 

1583 Stunnes Anat. Abus. 1, 24 [They] will not sticke to 
sweare, and take on {as the other their confraters before’, 
21661 Furter Worthies u. 348 ‘Lhe old Bead-house in that 
own, for a Warden, Confrater, twelve poor old men. 
169x tr, Emilianne’s Obs. Journ, Naples 233, 1 told this 
French Father, That, the Monks his Confraters had done 
very well, etc. f 

Confraternal, a. [f. Con- + Frarerxan: 
cf. confrére.] Of or like a confrere; having the 
spirit of confraternity. 

1889 Pall Malt G, 6 Mar. 3/t A, man so simple, gentle, and 
unaffected. .an author so unegotistical and confraternal.. 

Confraternity (kpnfratsaniti), [ad, I. com. 

JSraternité (14th c. in Littré) or med.L. confrater- 
nités > sce CONFRATER and FRATERNITY. ] 

1. A brotherhood ; an association of men united 
for some purpose or in some common profession ; 
a guild; esp. a brotherhood devoted to some par- 
ticular service religious or charitable. 

¢1475 Partenay Prol 39 He was of hys confrateriite. 
x60r Hottann Pliny I, 553 Numa ordained at Rome a 
seuenth confraternitie of potters. - 1654 .H. L’Estrance 
Chas. [ (1655) 110 ‘The Lord Maior with his confraternity of 
Aldermen, * x688 H, Wiarton Znthus, Ch, Rome 87 We 
may hope to see erected an holy Confraternity of Catholick 
Chimney-sweepers. 1854 Cot. Wiseman Fadiola u, i, 132 
Diogenes was the head and director of that confraternity, 
1882 B. D, W., Ramsay Recoll, ALi. Sery, 11. xix. 196 First 
came military; then various confraternities of monks and 
friars, with lighted tapers, chanting. 

b. Joosely. Body, fraternity, clan. 

1872 Srurcron Treas, Daz. Ps. lix. 5 He prays .. against 
the entire confraternity-of traitors, 1883 Mtss Brappox 
Wylard’s Weird I, 17 Unappeasable hatred .. against .. 
the whole confraternity of men-milliners. ee 

2. Brotherly union or communion, --. > 

1680° Morven Geog. Rect., Gerntany (1685) 127, By vertue 
of 2 Conferternity made between those princes in the year 
1554- 1769 Rosertson Chas. V, III, xt.331 The ancient 
treaty of confraternity which hnd long united their families. 
1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 415 [They] admitted the other 


sect to confraternity. Fiver Sue < 
Confraternization. (kfniretamoize' fen), [n. 
of action f.. assumed vh. *confraternise:s cf. con- 
Sraternity, étc.. and -fraternize,] -Fraternization 
together, recognition of each other as brethren, 
1840 Fraser's Afag. XX1. 159 This isa very striking con- 


. CONFRONT. « 


fraterhisation. 1863 Confess. Ticket-of-Leave, Man 53 Too 
late to secure his confraternisation. * | eee 
-t Confray’, v. Obs. [f. Con-+ Fray; after L. 
confricare to rub together.]} . ¢rans, To rub together, 
-¢14z0 Pallad, on Husb, w. 196 With oil Sabyne enoynie 
her seede and bray Culex an herb and hem therin confray. 
_Confrere (konfrer, kgnfréo2). Also 6 confreer, 
7 -frier. [ME. confrere (cf. Jreve, Friar), a. F. 
confrere (13th c. in Littré)=Pr. confraire, Cat. 
confrare, Sp. co(2)frade, It. confrate, med.L, con- 
Srater, f. con- together with +/frater brother, Asa 
naturalized Eng. word (of which the pronunciation 
would now be kpnfrioz or -fraivex) it appears to 
have become obs. in 17thc,; but it has been taken 
back into frequent use as a borrowing from mod. 
French, and is usually written confréve] - 
+1. A fellow-member of a fraternity, religions 
order, college, guild, etc., 2 colleague in office. ~ 
¢1425 Wyntoun Cron, viii. xvi. 227 That come in Scotland 
wyth confrere, The kyng of Inglandis tresorere, ¢ 3464 
Paston Lett, No. 496 11, 170 Your confrerys of this holy 
Ordre. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VITI, c. 24 Any of his bretherne 
or confreres of the hospitall .. of saint John of Jerusalem. 
1600 Hottann Livy mt, xxxii, 109 C. Horatius Pulvillus,. 
in whose roome the Augurs (his confreers)chose C. Veturus, 
163r WrEVER Ane. Fun, Mon, 113 None of the Brethren 
or Confriers of the said Religion. should be called Knights 
of the Rhodes, 1688 R. Horse Arwoury ui. 53/2 A.. 
Companion, or Co-Brother, and confrere Knight. : 
{|} 2. A fellow-member of a learned profession, 


scientific body, or the like. [From mod.F.] 

2753 Torrtano Sore Throats 111 The Dissertation of M. 
Chomel, our Confrere or Brother, upon the gangrenous sore 
‘Throats. 1764 Bevis in PAil, Trans, LY. 130 Father Bos- 
chowick .. sent me a very high character of his confrere’s 
.. assiduity, and abilities for astronomical observations. 
1876 Hottanp Sev. Oaks xxiv, 332 Mr. Belcher... turned 
the cold shoulder to his confreres, 1881 Dr. Gheist 184 
Without handicapping our confréres in this way. ‘i 

Confrey, obs. var. of CoMFREY, the plant. « 

Confriar, in mod., Dicts. =conjrter, CONFRERE, 

+Co-nfricate, v. Obs. [ad. L. confricat-, ppl. 
stem of confricdre to rub together, f. co- + fricare 
to rub.] ‘vans. To rud (mutually). ; 

1638 Rawtev tr, Bacon's Life § Death (1650) 45 Exercise 
(by which the Parts confricate and chafe themselves), 

+ Confrication (kpnfriké-fan). Obs. [ad. L. 
confrication-em,n. of action from confricare: see 
prec. (Soin mod.F.)] eubbing together, friction. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg, 23 (MS, B.) Pat, be ende of pe 
fonys .. scholde han a softere confricatioun in here junttes. 
1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) 199 Which yy confrication moueth 
the appetite and desire. 267 Gaur Crt. Gentiles I. nt. 19 
Confrications : for those vain Sophists mutually rubbed each 
other, like scabbed sheep. [1795-8 in T. Maurice Hindostan 
See] I. 1. xiii, 514 From the violent confrication of all 
which n raging fire was produced.] ae 

+Confriction. Obs. [f.Cox-+Fricrion: L. 
had frict7o and fricdtio, but confricatio only.] =prec. 

2612 Woopaut. Surg. Aate Wks. (1653) 269 Coniriction .. 
by which pulverable things, with the rubbing of the fingers 
. are quickly levigated. 1630 Cuarteton Marndoxes 86 A 
needle .. invigorated by the confriction of a loadstone, 

Confrier, obs, var. of Conrnrens (religious). 

+ Confri-gerate, v. Obs. rare—!, [nd. ppl. 
stem of assumed L, *con/rigerare, f, con- + frigerare 
to cool.] To make very cold. ; 

1609 J. Davies Cérist's Cress 16 (D.) He shaking in a 
feauer-fit, While the cold aire- His wounds confrigerates, 

Confront (kgnfrynt), v. fa. F. confronte-2 in 
same senses, =Pr. and Sp. coufrontar, It. con- 

Jrontare, med.L. confrontari (12th c.), f. L. con- 
together +-/rovf-éur forehead, face, Cf. AFFRONT,] 
+L. gate. To adjoin witha mutual frontier; to 
border’ zfon (also against). Obs, [med.L. con- 
Jrontarit cum, ¥..confronter a] : 
160r Hottann Pliny I, 113 Phrygia .. confronteth on the 
North side vpon part of Galatia. 16xx Srerp Theat. Gh 
Brit, xiti. (1614) 25/1 The North fof Sussex] confronts upon 
Surrey and Kent .. Wiltshire... upon the West is confronted 
against partly by Glocester, and the rest” by Somersetshire. 
1614 [see Conrrontinc AAL a}. | 
: 2. érans. To stand or come in front of (any one) ; 
to stand or meet facing, to face, (Often with a 


shade of sense:3.) Also fF. of things. ' 
¢1568 Recent Murray in H. Campbell Love-lett. Alary 
g: Scots 41824) App. 46 February..g, she confronted the 
ing and my Lord of Halytuidhoise, 1588 Suaks. £./.. 4. 
¥, li, 367 We foure. indeed confronted were with foure In 
Russia habit : Heere they stayed an houre And talk'd apace. 
1863 Hotann Lett. Foueses xi. 159 Many a man on reach- 
ing wealth has found himself confronted by the great problem 
of-his life, 1883 G. Liovn £46 § Flow 11. 98 She was con- 
fronted _by Frank's original crayon sketch of her, 
b. To front or face in situation. . 
“z6x0 Heauny St, Aug. Citie of Gad 299 Magna Grecia .. 
confronteth the Hadriatique sea. 16rx Corvat Crudities 
(1776) L. 220 There are two very! goodly and sumptuous 
rowes of building. .which doe confront each other. in 
3. . To face in hostility or defiance ; to pre- 
sent abold front to, stand against, oppose. /#4, and ig. 
1888 Siaxs, 77¢, A. 1, iv. 3 Was euer seene An Emperour 
in Rome thus ouerborne, Troubled, Confronted thus, 1697 
Drypen 2ueid v, 637 He spoke, and then ‘confronts ‘the 
bull, , 1790 Burke #7, Kew, 245 This (i.e, Difficulty] it has 
been the glory of the great, masters in all the ‘arts to con- 
front, and to overcome. 3840 MAcAULAY Clive 48 The little 


1 


CONFRONT. 


band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to confront the 

English. 1848 — Hist. Eng. I, gr John Hampden .. had 

the courage to step forward, to confront the whole power of 

the government, 

. b. To face as accuser or as a witness in a trial. 

* 1880 Stoney (J.), He seeing himself confronted by so many, 
went not to denial. x68x Trial S. Colledge 103 Ld. Chief 

Justice, Is this man sworn? Mr, Att.Gen, Yess. LC. F. 

Now call Bolron to confront him. 1737 ist. of Clorana 

156, I challenge you to confront me, to prove our Innocence, 
3767 S. Paterson Another Trav, 1, 46: An Irish officer .. 

would have confronted me at last, that I had never been 

there at all, 18x8 Jas, Mitt Srit, Judia Il, v. ii. 377 Mr. 

Hastings, instead of choosing to confront his accuser. .re- 

sisted enquiry. . 

ce, fig. Said of things. 

@ x600 Hooker (J.), The East and West churches did both 
‘confront the Jews and concur with them. x605 CampeNn 

Rent. (1637) 32 His devise ..that Tyranne Custome hath so 
confront at it will never be admitted. x7x3 DeRnan 
Phys.-Theol. ut. iv. (R.), It is fitter .. to be .. jealous of our 
own judgment, when it thus confronteth infinite wisdom. 
1736 Burcer Aual. u. vii. Wks, 1874 I. 253 This evidence 
may be confronted by historical evidence on the other side. 
+d. det. (Const. agadnst.) rare. 

- 1612 R, Suetpon Serm. St. Martin's 58 Let Leo an 

Ancient Pope confront against these latter Pontificians. 

1643 R.O, Man's Mort. v.40 Now. .to resolve all occurrent 

Objections thereon, as shall confront, . 

4. ivans. To bring together face to face; to bring 
(a person) face to face wéth (a person or thing) ; 
esp. an accused and his accusers, or the different 
witnesses in a trial, for examination. 

1627 Lisander § Cai, vu. 112 Berontus being come ..was 
+ confronted with Clarinda. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of Warn. 
4¢ (The Provost Marshal] brings in Inditements, interro- 
gates and confronts the witnesses. 1709 Srexce & Appison 
Tatler No, 103 P10 ting him with several Witnesses. 
1983 Burne Rep. Affairs India Wks. X1. 130 When and 
where the parties might be examined and confronted. 1843 
Pruscorr Mexico v1. ii. (1864) 342 When his forces were one 
day confronted with those of the enemy. 1855 Macautay 
Hist. Eng, VW. 527 To send a man to the gallows as a 
traitor, without confronting him with his accusers. 

b. To set (a thing) face to face or side by side 
with another for purposes of comparison, etc. 

1613 R. C. Tadle Adph. (ed. 3), Confront, oppose, compare 
one to another. 164: Muzron Pret, Epise, (x85x) 92 Con- 
fronting, and paralleling the sacred verity of Saint Paul 
with the offals and sweepings of antiquity. 1790 PaLey 
Hore Pat. i. 5 To enable us .. to confront them [different 
accounts] one with another. ptt Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III, 
174 The old order of things makes so poor a figure when 
confronted with the new. 

5. To cause to front, to place (a thing) fronting 
or facing Zo. 

1848 J. H. Nuwsan Loss and Gain 368 He still con+ 
fronted it [a erucifix] to Dr. Kitchens, while he kept it out 
of Dr. Kitchens’s reach, 

“+b. To set in contrast or opposition 70. Obs, 

1649 Jer. Tayron Gt. L.vemp. ix. § 26 6A casting off the 
works ‘of darkness’... to it he confronts ‘making provision 
for the flesh’. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. § 2. 12 After the men- 

tion of all the exquisit and costly deckings of art, this one 
ornament of a‘ meek and’quiet spirit is confronted to them. 

+Confro'nt, sd. Obs, [In 17th c. f, Conrronr 
v. (cf. It, eo 3 the 15th c, instance suggests 
an OF, or med.L. form.] 

1. Frontier, boundary, confine. are. 

¢1430 Lypa, Bockas 1, xi, (1554) 10a, In the confronte 
of the lond of Phenice, . 

2. The act of facing or confronting; a face-to- 
face encounter ; an affront. 

e160 Rowiey Birth Merl, w. i. 338 With a full vengeance 
“They mean to meet us 3 so we are ready T'o their confront. 

¢1636 Frercner Q. of Corinth ut. i, To countenance us in 
the confronts and affronts, which we mean on all occasions 
to put upon the lord Euphanes. «1670 Hacker Ads. 
Williams 11, (1692) 187 A confront no less outragious than if 
they had’ given-him battle: 168: Trial S. Colledge 74, 1 
have had great confronts about you since you went away. 

3. The position of facing. - = 
» 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £A:1v.v. 190 That should bee 
the right in one, which upon confront or facing stands 
athwart or diagonially unto the other. 

-tConfrontage, Surveying. Obs. rare—t, [f. 
Coxrront 2. +-AGE} after froniage.] A species 
of ‘ boundage’; the having a common frontage. 

1610 W. FoLuincuam Art of Survey u. it. 49 Simple 
Boundage is Confrontage and Collaterage .. Confrontage 
Actitte may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting, steighing, etc. Or 
Passiue, headed, faced, etc. 

Confrontal (kgnfrontil). rare. [f. Conrrone 
v.+-A1.] The action of confronting. ; 

* 1884 Manch. Exaut aa Mar. 5/x Our sudden confrontal 

with the sober features of the actual Franchise Bill. 

Confrontation (kpnfronté-fon). [n. of action 
f, Conrronz, ee ee coufrontatio (rath 
c. in Du-Cange), F, confrontation (14th c. in 
Godef.).]_ The action of confronting...’ : 

1. The bringing of persons face to face; esp. for 
--examination and eliciting ofthe trath, . | | 
. 1632 Star-Chamb. Cases (Camden) 296 Dr. Duck. moved 
againe for the confrontation of the two women, 
Srence tr, Varillas Ho, Medici 25 Perruzzi out-faced the 
examination, but-not his confrontation with Malavolti. 
1820' Examiner. No. 627¢ a55/2 They- were recognized by 
the young: woman upon confrontation. 1863 J. F. Sternen 
in Reades x Augs tio ,Many interrogations and private 
confrontations with witnesses. - 


1685 F. - 
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z 
- 2, The action of bringing face to face, ur to- 
gether, for comparison. 

3665 Bovis Occas. Rofl. (2675) 373 Some so like, that an 
actual Confrontation of the Artist’s works, and Nature’s, 
would scarce distinguish them, 1779 Swinpurne Sfciz 
sliv. (T.), The argument would require a great number of 
comparisons, confrontations, and combinations, to find out 
the connection between the two manners, 1858 Lewes 
Sea-side Sind. 221, I was not 2 little anxious to bring my 
operatic erudition into direct confrontation with fact. 

{| Confronté (kgnfronte), @. Her. (I. confronté 
pe pple., confronted.] ‘Facing one another, or 
ull-faced ’ (Crabb, 1823). F : 

Confronter (kgafrante:) Also 6 com-. [f. 
ConFrontT v. + -ER.] One who confronts. (In 


quot. 1599 said of a country: see CoNFRONT v. I.) 
1899 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 31 Lippitudo Attice (as it was 
saide of Afgina her neere comfronter). 62x Spexp //is?. 
Gt. Brit. v1. xxv. 116 [Bassianus] could not endure an equall 
‘much lesse a confronter) in authority. 16x6 ed. AZardowe's 
‘aust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 119/1 This Pope, This proud con- 
fronter of the Emperor, é 

Confronting (kjnfro-ntin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-InGl.] The action of the verb Coxrronv. 

1642 Jer. ‘Vavtorn Zpisc. § 46 A direct overthrow to 
Christianity, and a confronting of a Divine institution. 
1887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1447 These honest confrontings of 
modern difficulties with ancient doctrine. 

Confronting, pf/. a. [f. as B aed 2, 
That confronts: +a. Bordering, adjoining (ods.). 
b. Standing face to face, meeting in opposition. 

1614 Raveicu Hist, World 1. x. § 3 The confronting and 
next people of all other vnto it. x710 Ii. Warp Brit. 
Hudibras 115 Large Confronting Bumpers pass. 1798 
Hucks Poenrs 178 Ev'n now confronting armies meet. 

+ Confro‘ntion,. Ods. vare—1. [Erroneous form 
for Conrrontarion (perh. after sbs, in -vevzdior 


from verbs in -veré).] A facing (as a witness). 

x618 Mynsnut Lss. Prison 3x The basest report and 
palpablest lye of them shall bee sooner credited then any 
oath or contestation of the worthiest Gentleman, making 
confrontion against them, 


Confrontment (kgnfrontmént). [f. Corrroxt 
U.  -MENT. J 

1, A coming or standing front to front, or facing ; 
Opposition. 

1604 Epaonps Odserv. Czsar's Comm. 14 Disdaining the 
confrontment of the enemie. 16rt Svexv //ist. Gt. Brit. 
1x. xvi, The Duke, .being not vsed to meete with any rubs 
or confrontments. 1887 W.C. Russeut /rosen Pirate 1. 


xv. 247 This sudden confrontment threw me into such con- 
fusion that I could not speak. 
tb. Affront, Ods, Cf. Conrront sb, 2. 

1636 [Guartnorny] Lady Mother 1. ii. in Bullen OV. PZ LL 
115 Lhe confrontment you have offred me in being dilatory. 
_ tc. Face, aspect, of any figure. Ods. 

x604 Epmonps Observ. Casar's Conem. 5 When it shall be 
found either circular, or of many confrontments, 

2. The action of bringing face to face. 

1618 Declar. Demeanour Raleigh 63 Vheir iudgement 
must be founded vpon examinations, reexaminations, und 
confrontments. 


Confucian (kpnfiz-fian, a and 5d. [f. name 


Confuct-ts + -AN. $L Je ¥ 
Confucius is Latinized from the Chinese 
Kung Kh tszé, meaning ‘ K'ung the (our, your) Master (or 


Philosopher)’, K"wng being the surname of the great Chinese 
sage. A translation of of the Chinese Classics, by four 
of the Roman, Catholic missionaries, was published at Paris 
in 1687, under the title, Confucius Sinarum Philosophus, 
sive Scientia Sinensis Latine exposita. (Prof. J. Legge.)} 

A. adj. Of or relating to the Chinese philoso- 
pher Confucius, or. his teaching, or followers, 
B. sé. A follower of Confucius. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 447/1 Nor have the true Confucians 
ever represented the Great First Cause under any image or 
personification whatever. 1847 Mzpuursr Theol. Chinese 
4 The Confucian Age .. was tolerably free from idolatry, 
1877 J. B.Canrenter Yiele’s Hist. Relig. 35 The canonical 
books of the Confucians. 1878 J. H. Gray China I. iv, 94 
Confucian temples are occasionally used as colleges. 

- Hence Confucianism, the doctrines or system 
of Confucius and his followers; Confu-cianist, 
an adherent of Confucianism ; also atirzb. or adj. 

1846 WorcusrTer cites 0. Rew. for Confucianist. 1862 R. 
H. Parrerson Zss. Hist, § Ar 406 Confucianism, the 
State and national creed, ignores idol worship altogether, 
1878 J. H. Gray Ching I. iv. 97 Even Confucianists yielded 
to the fashionable mania, 1880 Lecce Relig. China 4 I use 
the term Confucianism as covering, first of all the anclent 
religion of China, and then the views of the great philosopher 
himself in illustration or modification of it. 1884 A chenwnim 
23 Feb. 244/¢ The Confucianist Pebeoty. 

Confucion, obs. form of ConFUSION. 

Confund(e, obs. form of Conrounn. 

|| Con fuoco, Alus.: see CON prep. 

Confusability. rare. [£ next+-1y.] Cap- 
ability or liability of being confused. 

1844-71 N, Brit. Rev. (in Ocirvie). 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Confu'sable, a. rare. [f. CONFUSE v. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being, or liable to be, confused. 

wa in Wesster ; and in subseq. Dicts. 

+ Confuse, 56. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. confies 
confusion:—L. type *confiisus, f. confundétre: cf. 
¥. refus.] Confusion. . ° ae 

1483 Caxton’ Gofd. Leg. 1124/3 Contynuel drede in hys 
confuse. «1362 G. Cavenvisn Life Wolsey {1827175 The 
king being in a great confuse and wonder of his hasty speed. 
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+ Confuse, a. Ols. Also 4-5 confus. [ME. 
confus, a. OF. confus, -use (=Pr. coufus, Sp. and 
It. cosfteso) :—L. confits-us, pa. pple. of confund-cre 
to Convounp.] 

1. Of persons: Confounded, disconcerted, abashed, 
perplexed. Used both as passive pple., and adj. 
= CONFUSED 2. 

1362 Lanau, J, PZ. A. xt, 93 He bi-com so confoundet 
[zv.* confus, confuse] he coube not mele And as doumbe as 
adore. ¢1386 Cnaucer Axt.'s 7.1372, 1 am so confus, 
that I may not seye. 1430 Lypo. Bochas 1, viii. (1544) 15a) 
Ashamed and confuse of this dede. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 162/2 His uncle departed al confus. 1600 F. Waker 
Sp. Mandeville 135 a, It maketh me confuse and wauering. 

2. Confusedly mixed, promiscuous; disorderly, 
marked by confusion ; == CONFUSED 3. 

1384 Cuaucer //, Fame ut 497 A ful confuse matere, 
1532 Exyor Cov. 1. i, Chaos: whiche of some is expounde a 
confuse mixture, 1590 H. Barrow in Greenwood Collect. 
Slaud, Art. D iiij, [t consisteth of a confuse multitude of 
all sorts of people. 1712 KE. Cooxe Vay. S. Sew 407 ‘The 
Circumstances. .are very confuse and improbable. 

b. Blended so that the distinction of elements 
is lost ; = ConFUSED 4. 

1655 W. F, Avetcors mm. 82 ‘The milke way..was nothing 
else but innumerable little Starres, which with their confuse 
light, caused that whitnesse, 

ec. =Conrusen 5. 

€1g68 Furkye Tro Treat, 1, (1577) 34 The 11. article is so 
confuse that it is harde to bring it into any certeine numbre 
of demandes. rs89 Periznnam Lug. Poesie ue (Arb.) 87 
The most laudable languages are alwaies most plaine .. 
and the barbarous most confuse and indistinct. 1633 Ames 
elgst. Cervent, 1. 17 His confuse aequivocall terme of Cere- 
monie. 1698 Norris read. on Sev. Subj. 114 If we had 
not..a confuse Perception of them. 1737 Warenesann 
Lucharist 127 Yo say, in a confuse general way. 

Confuse (kpufizz), vw. [A passive pple. con- 
Jusedé is found from 14th c. ; but the present stem 
and active voice are only of modern use, having 
been formerly expressed by Cunrounp: cf. F. 
confondre, confus, L. confundre, conftisus. The 
vb. is entered by Bailey (folio) 1730-6, and thence 
by Johnson, but there are no examples, exc. of the 
pa. pple,, in J., Todd, or Richardson, The pple. 
was thus evidently an English adaptation of I. 
confus or L, confits-us, with the native ppl. ending 
-ED, and the present stem a much later inference 
from it. 

Hence, it may be said that confound had formerly 3 pi. 
pples., confuse, confused, ae the first two only 
passive, the last used also in forming the perfect active: of 
these confuse became at last solely an adjective 5 con/used 
has given origin to a separate verb, confuse, of which it ir 
now the pa. pple. ; cont/ornded remains the sole pa. pple. v 
confound.) 

(+1. érans, To discomfit, to rout, to bring to 
ruin; = ConyounD I, Only in passive, Obs, 

¢ 3330 R. Brunnyz Chron, (x810) 304 Confused pei went 
sway pat fals companic. ¢xqoo Mauxvev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 
112 Alssone 3e schill be confused and schent and destruyd. } 
_2. To discomfit in mind or feelings; to abash, 
disconcert, put to shame; to distract, perplex, 
bewilder ; = Coxrounn 3, 4. Till 19th « only 
passive. 

[c 1330 Sé. Brice 32 in Horstmam O. . Leg. i. 156 And 
he was all confused for schame. c1400 Maunpvev. (Roxb.) 
xxiv. 110 He went fra pam schamed and confused. 1485 
Caxton Paris § V.(1868) 37, 1am half confused. 1523 Lo. 
Berxers /roiss, 1. xxxviil. 52 Wherof Loys..was so con- 
fused, that he wold no more returne agayne into Brabant. 
1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock ut, 145 Amaz’d, confus‘d, he found 
his pow’r expir'd, 1728 Cuetwoop Adv, Capt, R. Boyle 
72, L was so very much confus’d and frighten’d.} | 

active. 1805 Med, Frnt. XIV. 547 Those various com- 
binations .. are sufficient to confuse a weaker mind. 180 
Tennyson 7 Alem. xvi, Or has the shock .. Confused me 
like the unhappy bark. 

8. To throw into disorder or confusion ; to dis- 
order;=Conrounn 5. ‘Till 19th c. only passive. 

(x635 N.R. Camden's Hist. Elis. 1. viii. 65 Sidney. .found 
Munster the..most confused, 1728 Cuetwoop <1dv. Cafi. 
R. Bayle 34 They were all confus'd like a Skein of Silk 
pull’d the wrong way. 1732 Pore Ess. A/an wt. 13 Chaos 
of Thought and Passion, all confus’d.) | 

active, 1861 Wricut Ess, Archeol. |. vi. 86 He has done 
more to confuse and mystify the subject than to clear it up, 
1861 Dickens Lede, (1880) II, 146, 1 fear I might confuse 
your arrangements by interfering. . 

[4. To mix up or mingle so that it becomes im- 
possible or difficult to distinguish the elements ;= 
Conrounn 6, ied passive} i ass 

1 Cranmer Defence 48b, In enery parte of the brea 
& ade is altogither, whole ‘head, whole feete’.. confused 
and mixfe withoute distinction ordiuersitie. 1352 Hunoer, 
Confused or myxt together, promiscuus. 1586 Bricut 
Afelanch. xiii. 69 Diverse qualities .. not confused together 
in one, against nature. 1612 Woovait Surgeon's Mate 
Wks. (2653) 269 Liquid things (as wax, rosin, pitch, etc.) 
may likewise bé, confused; but by Eliquation, 28r9 W. 
Lawrence Lect, Physiol, (1822) 282 A thick nose, confused 
on.either side with the Bro ecting cheeks. 834 Mepwin 
Angler in Wales U, 256 Their arms, legs, and bodies were 
confused together [in a struggle]. ae te 

5. To mix up in the mind, to fail to distinguish, 
erroneously regard as identical, mistake one for 


another ; = CONFOUND 7. 
1862 Ruskin Afunera P. (1880) 29 We in reed confuse 
-2 
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wealth with money. 1882 J. H. Buunr Ref Ch. Ang. Il. 
44x, Catena seems here to confuse the dates of events. - 
. B. intr. (varé.) a. (for reff.) To become confused 
or indistinct. b. To fail to distinguish (detweex). 

1816 Byron Let, fo Afoore in Elze Life v. 139, I find them 
fading, or confusing (if such 2 word may be) in my me- 
Bory 188s Pall Mall G..13 July.s/2 He confuses between 
the Flossgraben and the ditches of the Leipsic 

Confused (kgnfid2d), As/. a. [f. Conruse v. 
+-ED 1, 

I. lL. As Za. pole, this dates back to 14the.: 
see the examples under the verb. 
TI. as adj. ; 

2. Of persons, or the mind: Amazed, perplexed, 
bewildered, disconcerted, etc.: see CONFUSE v. 2. 

{2382 Wvettr Dau. ii. 3 Y confusid, or astonyed, in mynde.] 
3833 Lams Zita Ser. 11. xiii, (1865) 321 He was already so 
contused with age. 1847 Emerson Repr. fen, Nafgoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 370 A realist, terrific to all talkers, and con- 
fused truth-obscuring persons. Coe elo Mall G. 24 Mar., 
In the presence of the confused husband. 

8. Characterized by disorderly combination or 
intermixture ; disordered, disorderly. 

2576 Femina Panog, Epist. arg It is such a confused and 
disordered heape. x6xx Bivte /sa. ix. 5 Confused noise. 
1640 Order Ho, Com. in Rushw. Hist, Coll, (1692) ut. 1. 44 
Whosoever shall go forth of the House in a Confused man- 
ner, before Mr, Speaker, shall forfeit ros. @1678 Marvett 
Flecno, Confuseder than the atoms in the sun. 1714 J. 
Macky Yourn, thro’ Eng, (1732) 1.81 Gravesend is a little 
confused Town..always full of Seamen. 1874 Green Short 
Hfist, viii. pat The battle .. was little more than a confused 
combat of horse. 

b. Nat. Hist. Not arranged in order. 

19776 Witnerixe Brit. Plants (1796) 1V.25 Bristles straight 
. unequal, confused, very simple, 1869 # Newnan Brit. 
Moths 300 The Confused Moth (Afamestra furva). _ 

+4. Made up of several ingredients mingled 
together; blended, mixed. Cf. ConFuss 4. rare. 

1594 Carew Jasso (1881) 96 And blush of scorne fellowd 
with that of shame, Forth both at once, mixt and confused 
came. 1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 102, 1 advise all such as 
are respectiue of their health, to refraine the vse of all con- 
fused sauces. 1677 Lrrmeton Lat. Dict. s.v., Confused or 
mixt together, confusus. ‘ 7 

&. Said of perceptions or notions in which the 
elements or parts are mixed up and not clearly dis- 
tinguished ; also of utterance, language, the thinker 
or speaker, etc. 

r6rr Br, Hatt, Efist. iv, vii, This awefull and confused 
apprehension of the Deitie, 1690 Locke Hus. Und. 1. 
xxix. § 4 A confused idea is such an one as is not sufficiently 
distinguishable from another, from which it ought to be 
different. 1733 Bernerey 7h, Vision Vind. § 23 The con- 
fused use of the word ‘object’. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Princ. u. iv. § 52 In their confused thoughts, the onc was 
equivalent to the other. 1878 tr. Zéemssex's Cyel, Med. 
xiv, 819 The hesitating speech may become confused, al- 
though the confused speech sometimes gushes out in a 
rapid stream. 

Confusedly (kgnfiz-zédli, -fis-zdli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-L¥2.] In a confused manner. 

1. With confusion of mind or feelings; in a dis- 
concerted manner; with discomfiture, perplexity, 
or bewilderment. 

1g0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) u.v. 93 Without 
the whiche, man shall be confusedly put out and departed 
from the companye of..those yt be chosen. 1632 Haywarp 
tr. Biondi's Evomena 89 Yet remain'd shee ..confusedly 
disquieted. 1857 W. Cottins Dead Secret (1861) 122 Rosa- 
mond, looking confusedly and self-distrustfully from Mr, 
Orridge to her husband, 7 

2. In confusion, in disorder; in a disorderly 
mass, crowd, etc. 

1566 J. Partrince Plasidas 39 At Jenpth he came where 
bucks great store did stand confusedly. x57: GoLpinc 
Calvin on Ps. \xvi. 7 Although many thinges bee mingled 
confusedly in the woorld. x625 RK Lone tr. Barelay's 
wirgenis Y. xviii. 395 As is usuall in great and sudden 
chances, they all talked confusedly, all without order, all 
together. 1713 Ancestew in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 224 
Composed of many ruinous angular Columns lying con- 
fusedly. 2873 Lvyet. Princ. Geol, I. 1. iii. 56 A mass com- 

of corals, shells .. confusedly blended with carth, 
sand and gravel. 
‘+b, Without order or rule, irregularly, promis- 
cuously, here and there, now and then. Ods. 

1553 T. Witson Rheé. 47 The use hereof appereth full ofte 
in al partes of our life, and confusedly is used emong al 
other matters. xggt Suaus. 1 /fen. VI, 1, i. 118 Sharpe 
Stakes pluckt out of Hedzes They pitched in the ground 
confusedly, To keepe the Horsemen off. 1620 Vexner Via 
Recta (2650) 215 [Some] do confusedly usc. , beside the juyce 
of Tansie, the juyce of other hearbs. x63x_ Gouce God's 
Arrows un. § 25. 168 Others. .confusedly feeding on certaine 
venomous herbes. . 

+8, In a blended manner, with fusion of com- 


ponent parts. Ods. 

x530 Patscr. 141 They use to compounde these preposi- 
tions and /es confusedly togyder, and tourne  Zes into aux, 
de les into des. : 

4. With confusion of perception, thought, or ex- 
pression, and consequent obscurity or indistinctness. 


word death so confusedly, that’no man can tell what he 
meaneth. x609 Brute (Douay) Gex. xi. Comm, He that 
speaketh so confusedly ..is said to bable. 2670 Barrow in 
Rigaud Coy. Scé. Afen (1841) 11. 75 Written so ill, and so 
confusedly, that. I_fear you will hardly be able to make 
- anything of them. — 1740 J, Crarke Lduc, Youth (ed. 3) 126 
They. .contract a Habit of, talking loosclyand confusedly. 


a 7533 Farm Disput, Purgatory 164 M. More taketh this ° 
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1794 G, Avaus Nat, § Exp. Philos, 11. xvii. 293 The short- 
sighted See distant objects confusedly. 1866 Gzo. Eviot 
F. Holt Vi, xxix, 212 Which expressed rather confusedly 
the mingled character of the dislike he excited, : 
The 


Confasedness. [f. as préc. +-NESs.] 
state or quality.of being confused. . 

Of 2 Chaos, that 
upson Div. Right 


_ 1887 Gotpine De Afornay vii. (1617) 
is to say, of confusednesse.- 2647 M. 

Govt. 1. vi. 52 The darkness and confusedness of mans 
understanding. x725 BrapLey Fam, Dict, s.v, Rose Tree, 
The old Branches, which by their too great confusedness, 
hinder the new ones from performing their Functions. x8z: 
Bentuam Plax Parl, Reform Introd. 260 The confused. 
ness of the ideas attached to them in the minds of those, 
etc. 1884 Prec. Psychical Soc. 1, v1. 191 A confusedness of 
impression. 

+Confu'sely, adv. Obs. [f. Coxruse a. + 
-LY 2: cf. F. confusément.] In a ‘confuse’ manner, 

1. Confusedly, indistinctly, obscurely. 

1526 Piler. Perf, WW. de W. 1531) 185 In this lyfe we se 
and knowe god but confusely or derkly, as it were by a 
glasse. xg30 Parscr. 2 They be sounded either distinctly 
or..confusely. 1692 Soutx Sere, (1697) 1. 361 The Re- 
trieving of a thing at present forgot, or but confusely re- 
membered. 1737 WaTeRLann £ucharist 53 He taught more 
confusely, what others after Him improved, and cleared. 

2. In an intermixed way, without distinction of 
elements, promiscuously. Cf. ConFUSEDLY 2 b. 

1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. Soc.) L.4 The 
entercourse.. which they [common people] have with the 
nobilitie, confuselie dwellinge emooge them. 1558 Warpe 
tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 46, Take freshe floures of Rose- 
mary two pound, Amber a scruple .. all confusely together. 
1578 Coorer Thesaurus Introd., This diversity. .I have not 
onely noted togyther confusely in the first exposition of the 
worde, but afterwarde dystinctlye each by itself. 

3. Confusedly, in a disorderly manner. 

1545 T. Raynoto Byrth Mankynde 110 [To] bynd every 
part ryght .. and not crokedly and confusely. 2578 Lyts 
Dodoens m. Wii. Doder .. confusely winding it selfe 
about hedges and es. x1§98 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann, 
1. viii. (1622) 15 [Germanicus] perceiving them confusely 
shuffied together. 

+ Confu'seness. Oés. [f. Conruse a, + -NESS.] 
State or quality of being ‘confuse’; confusedness, 

1710 Norris Chr. Prud. vii, 295 The confuseness and 
obscurity of its perceptions. 

+ Confu'sible, c. Ols. [a. L. type confiscbil-is 
(cf. It. confusibile), f, confiis-, ppl. stem: sce -BLE.] 
Involving confusion, discomfiture, or perdition. 

1goz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) ¥. iii. 380 The 
tenth payne of the soule dampned is confusybleretrybucyon 
for foure thynges. 


Confusing, vé/. sb. [f. Conruse v. +-1NG 1] 
The action of the verb ConFruse; throwing into 
disorder. 


Confusing (kpnfidzin), pl. a. [f Conruse v. 
+-1nG 2] at confuses, perplexes, ctc.: see vb. 

3846 Hastinton in Aeid's 1Vks. 863 At once complex and 
confusing. 2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, 111, tv. xiv. § 13. 205 
It was necessary .. that all confusing shadows, all dim and 
doubtful lines should be rejected. 

Confusingly (kfnfi@zinli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2,] In a confusing manner. . 

3863 Dickens Le?é. (1880) 11. 199 He feels the school to be 
confusingly large for him. 2879 Jerrenies Mild Lie in S. 
Co. Fed The querulous cry of one [young robin] for food is 
confusingly like that of another. 

Confusion (kgnfitzen). Also 4 -syun, -syoun, 
-zion, 4-6 -sioun(e, § -syone, Sc. -syown, 5-6 
-syon, 6 -cion. [ME. a. OF. confusion (11th c.) 
= L. confitsién-en, n. of action from confunddre to 
CoxrFounp, Used in Eng. as n. of action and con- 
dition for both ConrounD and ConrusE.] 

1. Discomfiture, overthrow, ruin, destruction, 
perdition. ? Obs. 

e290 S. Eng, Leg. 1.195 Do bov & owene confusion. 
1303 R. Brusne Hand, Spee 1747 Seppe, wonede pere a 
dragun, bat dede many man confusyun. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce v. 636 Had thai nocht beyn full of tresoune Bot that 
maid thair confusiounc. 2494 FABYAN V. Cxvi. 2 Frede- 
gunde..soughte many vnilefull meancs howe she myght 
brynge to confusyon the chyrde sone ofhir husbonde, 1548 
Hat Chron. 146, Kynge Richarde percevyng them armed, 
knewe well that they came to his confusion. | 1605 Suaxs, 
Afacb. wt. v.29 As by the strength of their illusion, Shall 
draw him on to his Confusion. x6xx Binte /sa. xxxiv. 11 
He shall stretch out vpon it the line of confusion, and the 
stones of cmptinesse. 1667 Micron P. /2.11. 996 With ruin 
upon ruin, rout on rout, Confusion worse confounded. 
1957 Grav Sard 1. i, Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! Con- 
fusion on thy banners wait. 788 Priestuey Lecé. /fist, 1. 
iii. 30 ‘The slavery of Greece, and. .the confusion and slavery 
of Athens too. . bee 

b. A cause of overthrow or ruin. (Cf. sté2.) 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer ZL. G, IV, 1365 Hips. § Aiedea, Thow sly 
deuourere & confusioun Of tendere wemen. 1586 A: Day 
Eng. Secretary ws, (1625) 108 How he being the sonne of a 
Gorution «Should so wickedly become the confusion of his 

rethren, e 7 Slot ade ig 

@. as an imprecation or exclamation. (Cf. Con- 
FOUND 2.) aa ors ae R Sd 
r605 Suas. Lear u. iv. % Vengeance, Plague, Death, 
Confusion! 2768 Goinsm. Good-2. Alan v, Death! what's 
here?.. What can‘all this mean?..Confusion! 1820 Brron 
Mar. Fal. w. ii, 229 Confusiont Stand to your arms. * 1842 
S. Lover #/, Andy iii, Drinking confusion to Handy Andy. 

2. Mental discomfiture, putting to shame.. 

2340 Hamrote Pr. Cause. 5299 He sal shew, to pair confu- 
sioun, Alle be signes of his passioun. ¢13g0 E. £, Psalter 


7 CONFUSION. 


(E. E. T.S.) xliii[i]. 17 Confusion of my face hab coucred me. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1. 146 To sete some conclusion, Which 
shulde be confusion Unto this knight. .¢ 1440 Proup. Parve 
go Confusyone or schame, confisio, 1535 CovERDALE Ps. 
xxx[i}. i, In'the, O Lorde, is my trust :"let me neuer be put 
to confucion [61x ashamed]. 653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Lrazv, \xi, 248 There will be nothing left you but a dreadful! 
confusion to humble you. @183r A. Knox Rem, (1844) 1. 
65 They would find, to their confusion, that Gregory. .was, 
what they..would calla Methodist.. . 
. +b, Overthrow or discomfiture in argument; 
confutation. Ods. at : "4 
x480-1530 Myrr. Our Ladye 312 To strength of oure faythe, 
and to confusyon of heretykes. aigss Larner Seru. § 
Rent. (2845) 247 Is this a sufficient confusion-of purgatory. 

. Mental perturbation or agitation such as pre- 
vents the full command of the faculties ; embar- 
rassment, perplexity, fluttered condition. , 

1596 Snaxs, Merch. V.in. ii.179 Maddam, you haue be- 
reft me of all words..And there is such confusion in my 
powers. 2602 — Ham, m1. i. 2 And can you by no drift of 
circumstance Get from him why he puts on this confusion. 
161x Heywoop Gold. Age us. Wks. 1874, Tif. 42 What 
Monarch wrapt in my confusions Can what patience 
meanes? 1728 Cuetwoop Adz. Caft. R. Boyle 226 ‘The 
Sight of me, I observ’d, gave the Woman some Confusion. 
1768 Goipsm, Good-#. Man m1, You amaze me. How shall 
I conceal my confusion? 1874 Liste Carr Fud. Gwynne I. 
ii. 62 Suffering under a revulsion of outraged modesty, and 
sweet confusions. é 

The action of confounding, confusing, or 
throwing into disorder: sfec. in reference to the 
* confusion of tongues ’ at the tower of Babel. 
¢1400. Maunpev. (Roxb.) vi. 2x pe grete Babilon, whare 
pe confusion of tunges was made. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 
2o In this tyme was the Toure of Confusion mad. xs55 
Epven Decades Pref. (Arb.) 53 Attemptynge lyke an other 
Nemroth to buylde a newe towre of confusion. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn... vi. § 8 The first preat judgement of God 
upon the ambition of man was the confusion of tongues. 
3067 Mitton ?. 2. xu. 62 Thus was the building lefc 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion nam'd. 1668 WiLKixs 


| Real Char. Aijb, The Curse of the Confusion, with all the 


unhappy consequences of it. ae : ‘ 

5. A confused or disordered condition ; disorder. 

exs4o Pilgrin’s Tale 224 in Thynne Astmady. App. 83 
For there ruell is but confucion. 1576 Fresinc Pazop. 
Epist.9x In beholding desolate disorder and confusion. 1634 

ocuments agst. Prynne (1877) x8 Forme or order in his 
booke there is not any, it is all full of confusion. 1697 
Davoen Virg. Georg. 111. 830 The diff’ring Species in Con- 
fusion lye, 772 SHERIDAN in Sheridaniana (1826) 39 The 
house was in such confusion it was impossible for him to go 
in. x828 Wettinctox in Gurw. Disp, X1L 482 The enemy 
,-fied in the utmost confusion. 1856 Froupe /fist. Eng. 
(1858) 1. tii, 269 The meeting broke up in confusion. 

b. In reference to ideas, notions, etc. 

x530 Parsor. 354 That.rule holdeth nat, for it shoulde en- 
gendre to moche confusyon. 1538 Starkey Zngland 1. iv. 
335 Thes Lutheranys, wych are fallen into may crrorys 
and gret confusyon. 1986 Beacksrone Commut. 1. 1, i. 87 
Both of which are equally productive of confusion. 1845 
Porson in Encyel. Aletrop, 7go/t The whole question is in- 
volved in much confusion. 2873 M. Arnotp Lit. § Dogma 
ii, As we shall hereafter sce, the confusion becomes worse 
confounded. re eae 

c. Confused condition of anything. - 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. xv. (1627) 199 A-Synchesis, or 
n disordered confusion of their words. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(x840) I. xi. 190 This confusion of my thoughts kept me 
waking. 1873 Jowetr Plato V.17 Out of intercourse with 
strangers theré arises great confusion of manners. * 

d. with /. ; c ae 

1635 Sureiey Coronat. 1. 39%, Lam circled witli confusions, 
Vl do somewhat. 1722 De lou Plague (2756) 148 Among 
such Confusions as I saw them in, 1847 Exerson Repr, 
Alen, Uses of Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 276 The geometer} 
the engincer; the musician..make an ensy way for all, 
through unknown and impossible confusions. , 

@. quasi-concr. A confused assemblage of. (rare.) 

279% Mrs, INCHBALD Simp, Story IV. x 132 A confusion 
of persons assembling towards the apartment, 1836 me Jj. 

locks, 


Ross KN. IV. Pass. xxxix. 526 A confusion of piled bi 

6. Tumult, ‘excited and disorderly commotion. 
b. Civil commotion or disorder, . . 

_ 3885 Even Decades 70-Leste shee shuld bee slayne in the 
Confusion of the bataile, 1893 Hooxer Becl, Pol, Pref. iti, 
§ 2 God is not a God of sedition and confusion. 2622 Bist 
Ads xix. 29 And the whole citie'was filled with confusion, 
1791 Burne AAJ. IVhigs Wks. V1,21 The King. .intecfered 
to save Holland from confusion. 1883 G. Liovn 26 & 
Flow tl. 5 A crowd had already gathered round him, and 
the confusion was beyond words, ' 

ce, pl. Disorders, commotions. 

xgga Suaxs, Rom, §& Ful. wv. 66 Peace ho for shane, 
confusions Cure liues not In these confusions. x662 Zh. 
Com. Prayer (1844) Pref, The late unhappy confusions, 
1704 Appison /éady 8 Amidst al! the Confusions of Europe. 
184x Exrmmnstone Mist. ud. 1. 273 Those confusions 
continued to rage without intermission till the year 1572. 

7. Mixture in which the distinction of ‘the ele- 
ments is lost by fusion, blending, or intimate inter: 
mingling. Jee Oe . 

e380 E. E. Psalter 195 He is on in alle, nou3t pur3 con- 
fusion of substaunce; bot pur3_onhede of persone.” 2849 
(Mar.) Bh. Com. Praycr, Ath. Creed, One altogether, not 
by confusion of substaunce:-but by vnitie of person. 2767 
Bracnsrone Cont. U1, gos In the'case of confusion o 

‘oods, where those of two persons are so intermixed, that 
the several portions can be no longer distinguished. ‘ 3782 
Paustiey Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1 114° Without “any. change, 
confusion, or mixture of the two natures.» - - bie ass 
fb. Fusion together:, ds, rare. Be SOS 

162 Woonatt Surg. Male Wks. (1653) 269 Confusion is 
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properly a mixture of such liquid things as are fluid, and of 
one and the same nature, x65x Lennaro tr. Charron’s 
IWisd, 1. vii. (1670) 410 Perfect friendship, which is a very 
free, plain, and universal confusion of two souls .. A con- 
fusion, not only a Conjunction, and joyning together. 

8. The quality of being confused, indistinct, or 
obscure: said of objects of sensuous or mental 
attention. 

1729 Butler Seri. Pref, Wks. 1874 11. 7 Confusion and 
perplexity in writing is indeed without excuse. x753 Ho- 
GArTH Axel, Beauty viii. 42 Confusion will be hereby 
avoided when the object is seen near. : 

9. The confounding or mistaking of one for 

another ; failure to distinguish. Con’st: of (things), 
of one with another, between (things). . 
; x77 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 281 To prevent that confusion 
of distinct matters into which..I saw you inclined to run. 
1862 Rusxin Afunera P. 29 The third error in the popular 
view is the confusion of Guardianship with Possession. 
1885 Cropp Alyths §& Dr. 1. vi. 105 That confusion between 
names and things w! ich marks all primitive thinking, 

Confusional (kgnfize-zonal), a. : [f prec. + *AL.] 
Characterized by (mental) confusion: in confi- 
sional insanity (see quot.). 

1887 Syd, Soc. Lex., Insanity, primary confusional, the 
form in which there is a rapidly developed not excessive 
fever, with confusion of thoughts, incoherence, slight de- 
lirium, and hallucinations, but no melancholia or dementia. 
+*Confu'sive, a. Obs. [f. L. confits- ppl. 

stem of confundére to ConFOUND +-IVE: L. type 
*confistous.) That tends to confuse; of a con- 
fusing or confused character. 

16tz Seeep Hist. Gt. Brit.1x. xx. § 7 After their so mortall 
and confusive massacres. 1669 Addr. Gentry of Eng. 6 

Confusive and unaccountable to all other spectators. @ 790 
Wanton cl. 4(R.) The sound of dashing floods, and dash- 
ing arms, And neighing steeds, confusive struck mine ear. 

Hence + Confursively adv., in a way.that con- 
fuses ; in disorder, 

x§99 Haxuuyr Voy, Il, 1. 89 These multitudes are not 
pel-mel and confusiuely dispersed ouer the land. 1628 
Gaute Pract. 7h. 47 Our grosse Sense is confusiuely appre- 
hensiue of that nature and being of our owne. 

Confusyon(e, -oun, obs. ff. ConFusion. 

Confutable (kpafid-tab’l), a. [£ Conrors z. 
+-ABLE: L, type *cou/fiitadilts.] Capable of being 
confuted or disproved. 

1638 Cuitiincw, Relig, Prot. Pref. § 30 What one Con- 
clusion..is there in your Book, which is not by this one 
cleerly confutable? 1796 CameseL. Philos. Rhed. (1801) 1. 
1. ii, 60 A thing hardly confutable by mere argument, 

+Confu'tant. Ods. [ad. L. confitant-em, pr. 
pple. of confitare to Conruts: see -ANT.] One 
who confutes; a confuter. 

3642 Micon Afol, Simect. i, That the confutant may also 
know. /6id. vi, Which hath brought this confutant into 
his pedantic kingdom of Cornucopia. 

Confutation (kpnfiatéfon). [ad. L, confiita- 
tidn-ent, n. of action from confitare to CONFUTE. 

(Also in mod.F. ; not in Cotgr., 1611.)] 

1. The action of confuting ; disproving, disproof, 
overthrow in argument. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 216 This poynt is put 
to the confutacyon..of all suche herétykes. pets More 
(t2¢le), The Con ‘utacyon of Tindales Answere, 3592 Suaxs. 
1 Hen, VI,W.4.98, x67x J. Wenster Metallogr. ili. go It is 
needless to waste time in the confutation thereof. 1758 
Jounson in Boswell, Sir, I have never read Bolingbroke’s 
impiety, and therefore am not interested about its confuta- 
tion, 1836-7 Sin W. Hasuton Afetagh. (1859) I. xxxv. 
304 The first point. .is his Confutation of the Nominalists. 

2. (with: a and 2!) The complete argument, 
statement, or treatise, in which anything is confuted. 

1935 Mors Wes, 845 (R.) Suche thynges as I write .. 
are clear confutacions of false blasphemous heresies. 1776 
Ginson Decl, §-F. I. xvi. 414 Councils were held, con- 
futations were published. 1874 J. Sroucuton Church of 
Rev, xix. 425 Errors are separated from truths, and confu- 
tations supplied, 

Confutative (kinfiz titiv), a. [f. L. coufitat- 
ppl. stem of céz/titare to CONFULE + -IvE.] Adapted 
to confute; tending to confutation. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 1’. 1.53 Right Application 
of Scripture. to a fivefold Use .. Secondly, Elen‘hicall, or 
Confutative against error. 1742 Warsurton Wés. (x811) 
XI. 207 Albinus.. divides Plato’s Dialogues into classes .. 
natural, moral, dialectic, confutative, ‘etc, 

Confutator (kpnfiztetter). [a. L. confitator, 
agent-n. from cou/fitdre to CONFuUTE.] = CoNFUTER. 

3854 H. Minter /ootpr. Creat, viii. (1874) 153 His pains- 
taking confutator. 1858 — Raid. Geol. 237 Their confu- 
tators. able to render them back but mere return glances. 

Confu'tatory, «. vare. [see prec. and -ony.] 
That confutes or tends to confutation. 

2685 H. More Paralig. Prophet, 302 In the answering the 
Confutatory part of his Papers. . 

Confute (kfnfizt), v. [16th c. ad. L. confita-re 
(or its F. ad. covfteéer, 16th c. in Littré) to check, 
Tepress, restrain, silence, refute, answer conclu- 
sively, f. con- intens. +a vb. stem -/i#/a-, occurring 
also in .reftii@ve, and- prob. from sdme root as 
fundéve (fud-) to pour out, overthrow, fitio ‘pour- 
ing out, atin copiously, /tétilés futile, ete]° 

_ 1, wans. To prove (a person) to be wrong; to 
overcome or.silence in argument ; to convict of error 
. by argument or proof. oa *e 
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1533 More Dededl. Salem Wks. 1027/2 In al these thinges 
haue I so confuted thys good man alredy. 156r T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 13 Such babblers are well confuted euen 
with-one word of the Apostle. 167: Mitton ?. &. 111. 3 
Satan stood A while as mute confounded what to say.. 
confuted and convinc’t, 1772 Aun. Keg. 255, ‘1 am_con- 
futed, but not convinced’, is an apology sometimes offered. 
1826 Disratu Viv. Grey 1. xiv, If you want to win a man’s 
heart, allow him to confute you. 1840 Macautay Ranke, 
Ess. (1851) II. x40 Protestant doctors were confuting.. 
sectaries who were just as good Protestants as themselves, 

+b. To confound; pass, to beat a loss. Obs. rare. 
x672 Perys Diary VI. 116, I am... confuted in my selfe 
how I may ever strive to deserue the least of those many- 
fould gracious expressions. , y 
ce. transf. To put to silence (by physical means). 

1614 T. Apams in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps. Ixxx. 20 
Goliath. .shall be confuted with a pebble. 2616 B. Jonson 
Devil an Ass v. vi, Least the coldyron should chance to 
confute thee. 2660 R. Coxe Justice Vind, 15 He..ought 
..to be confuted with clubs and hissing. 1884 Browninc 
Ferishtah 33 Thou didst curse, cuff, and kick—in short, 
Confute the announcer, i 

2. To prove (an argument or opinion) to be false, 
invalid, or defective ; to disprove, refute. 

1529 More Heresyes 1, Wks. 141/21 In reprouing & con- 
futing that thei [miracles] should be done by y® deuill. 
1532 — Confut. Tindale 678/2 His heresies be by the verye 
scripture confuted & reproued. x615 G. Sanpys 7'rav. 
176. 1658 Bramuate Consecr. Bas. Title-p., That infamous 
Fable of the ordination at the Nagge’s head clearly con- 
futed. 1728 Newron Chronol, Amended i, 49 The Con- 
gress of Solon with Croesus, some think they can confute 
by chronology. 1879 M. Arnotp AZi/fon Mixed Ess. 243 
Macaulay himself. .presently confutes his own thesis. 

absol. 1663 Butter Hud. 1. i. 70 On cither {side} he would 
dispute, Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

3. To confound, render futile, bring to nought. 

1589 R. Rosinson in Farr S. ?. Elis. (1848) II. 365 Quit 
me from Sathan’s nets and snares, His traps, good Lord, 
confute, 3685 Crowne Sir C. Nice 1. 10 He confuted 
their skill, and they cou'd no more light upon him than on 
a jest. a@186x Mrs. Browninc Garibaldi, All loss confute 
Y’rom ampler heavens above my head. 

+ Confu'te, sd. Obs. [f. Conrure v.: cf. cone- 
pute.| Confutation. 

1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Psend. Ef, ut. vic 95 Ridiculous, and 
false below confute. 1657 S. W. Schiswt Dispach’t 182 To 
vouchsafe it a confute, 1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 36 
To set it above all possible Confute. 

+Confu'tement, Ods. [f. as prec. +-MENT.] 
The action or fact of confuting ; confutation. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1738 I. 297 A harmless and 
respectful Confutement. 1645 — Tetrach. Ded. (1851) 135 
An opinion held by some... without scandal or confutement. 

Confuter (kgnfiztox). [f. Conrutev. + -ER'.] 
One that confutes. 

1589 Hay any Work A iiij, I wil proue. -his confuter to be 
«stark mad. 1645 Mitron Colast. Wks. 1738 1. 297 To be 
the confuter of so dangerousan Opinion. 1702 Hows Living 
Temple Wks. (1834) 59/2 That will oblige us afterwards. .to 
confute his French confuter. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit. 
vi, 123 Confuters of Malthus and Ricardo. 

Confu'ting, v/. sb. The action of the vb. 
Conrurs ; confutation. 

1617 Hieron Wes, HW, 147, 1 forbeare to spend ouer-much 
time in these kinds of confutings. 1728 R. Mornis £ss. 
Axe, Archit. p. xx, They are unworthy the confuting. 

[Oonfy, error for Coxsy.] 

Confyance, Confydence, Confyne, Con- 
fyrm, Confysk, etc.: see Conri-. 

Confyrie, Confyt, obs, ff. Courrer, Comriz. 

+ Confy'te, ga. Zple. Obs. [a. F. confit, pa. pple. 
of confire.| Steeped. 

1490 Caxton Zneydos xxii. (1890) 78 Persuasions & harde 
lamentacions confyte in pietous teeres. 

+ Conga'ther, a. Obs. rare. [See Con-]. To 
gather together, collect. 

c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 137 Whanne alle bese 
pingis ben congaderid & leid aboue duram matrem. 

+ Congau‘dence. Obs. rare. [f. L. congaudére 
to rejoice together: see -ENCcE.] Rejoicing to- 
gether, mutual rejoicing. 

¢ 1460 J. RusseLn Bk. Nurt, 1190 in Babees Bk., That his 
souereyn proughe his seruice may make grete congaudence. 

+Conge. Obs. [a. F. conge, ad. L. congius: as 
the Eng. word has been cited only in pl. congys, 
the sing. might be congy.] = Concius. 

ex420 Pallad. on Hush. x. 117 A tonne of two hundred 
congys suffise. 

Ml Gongé : see CONGEE. 

i Congé. Avch. [a. F. cong?, same word as Con- 
GEE, leave, etc., used as a rendering of Gr. dio- 
guy} escape, APOPHYGE.] See quots, 

2708 T.N. City & C. Purch. 117 Conges, in Architecture, 
are the Rings, or Ferrils .. in the Extremities of Wooden- 
illars, to keep ’em from splitting, afterwards imitated in 

tone-work. 1842-76 Gwitt Zucycl. Arch., Congd, an 
apophyge. 

+Congeable, ¢. Ods. [a.F. congéable, f. OF. 
congé-er +-ABLE.] Permissible, allowable. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Texures 87b, Mine entre is congeable, 
and laweful. 2628 Coxe Ow Litt. 1810. 1654 H: L’Es- 
TRANGE Chas. J (1655) 168 He would not deny that con- 
geable accesse to an hole kingdome. iy 

Congeal (kgndzz'l), v. Forms: 4-7 congele, 
5 -gell-yn, 5-7 -ieale, ‘6 -geel, -iele, -ieyle, 
6= congeal.- [ME. congele(xt, a.°.OF. congeler 
(t4th cin Littré) grd sing, pres. congele,-ad. L. 
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congelave, {. con- together + geldre to freeze, f. 
gelune, gel frost] 
I. wans. 

1. To convert, by freezing, from a fluid or soft to 
a solid and rigid state, as water into ice; to freeze. 

1393 Gower Conf. LIL. 96 So as the fire it hath aneled, 
Lich unto slime, which is congeled. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xi. i, (1495) 381 Whan ayre is congelyd it makyth 
snowe and hayle. ¢1490 Prontp. Pary. 90 (MS. K.) Con- 
gellyn, cougelo. 1535 EDEN Decades 325 Wine also and 
other moist thynges are so conieled that they may bee cutte 
with knyues. “1600 Hakvcuyt Voy. (1810) II. 47 Enforced 
there to ende his life for colde, congealed and frozen to 
death. 1762 Fatconer SAépwr. Proem 41 Where arctic 
storms congeal eternal snow. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v. 
(1879) 88 The ground at the depth of a few feet remains 
perpetually congealed. 1853 Lye. Princ. Geol. vi. (ed. 9) 
80 ‘The carcass of a rhinoceros ..taken from the sand in 
which it must have remained congealed for ages. 

b. To solidify by cooling (not frost). 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. 1. 233 ‘The Oyl.-at last 
is congealed, or hardned into a white Fat or Butter. 1686 
W. Harris tr. Lesery’s Chem. (ed. 2) 4x Congele is to let 
some matter that is melted fix, or grow into a consistence. 

42. To solidify as by freezing, to make crystal- 
line or solid from a fluid state. Ods. 

1384 [see ConczateD 2). ¢ 1400 Test. Love 11. (1560) 291/1 
This precious Margarite. .discended. .from his heauenhiche 
dewe, nourished and congeled in mecknesse. xgs5 Enen 
Decades 39 The water is congeled into moste pure & whyte 
salte. 1655 W. If. AZeteors v. 156 ‘Che cause why Stones 
melt not, as Metalls do. because they are congealed past 
that degree. 1678 R. R{ussuxr] tr. Geber 1. iii. 6 Filter the 
Solution, which congeal by gentle Fire. 1727 Philip Quarll 
(1816) go Salt, congealed by the sun. . 

+b, ‘Lo concrete or cement (grains) together, 

1655 W. I, Aledcors y. 138 Sand. .consisting of many small 
bodies which are congealed into stones. 

‘+e, To condense (vapour) into liquid. Qdés. 

166x [see ConGEALED 2}. Fox 7 . 

3. To make (a liquid) viscid or jelly-like ; to 
stiffen, curdle, clot, coagulate (esf. the blood ; 
often in fig. sense: cf. ceerdle). 

e1g0a Laufranc’s Cirurg. (MS, A.) 66 Panne by grace 
sum greet drope of blood may be congelid togidere. “1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, (1586) 89b, A precious con- 
serve, and marmelade, being congealed with long seething. 
1596 Suaks. Sam. Shr. Induct. ii, 134 Seeing too much 
sadnesse hath congeal'd your blood. 1732 AxsuTuNoT 
Rules of Diet 310 Cordials made of Spirituous Liquors, 
add Strength to the Mill, but congeal the Stream. | 1847 
Loner, £v, 1. iii, Here no hungry winter congeals our blood 
like the rivers, 
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156x T’. Norton Calvin's Inst. ww. (578) 97 Men can be 
congeled together into no name of religion either truc or 
false, vnlesse, etc, a 1600 Hooker £ecl. Pol. vi. vii $17 A 
heart congealed and hardened in sin. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 118 # 10 Curiosity .. may_be dissipated in trifles or 
congealed by indolence. 1760 Gotpsat. C74, 7 Ixix, When 
the people have sufficiently shuddered at that, they are next 
congealed witha frightful account, etc. 1865 Lecky Ration. 
I, iv. 390 It was not till about the third century that the 
moral ‘sentiments .. were congealed into an claborate 
theology. 
ID. zutr. 

5. To become solid and rigid by freezing; to 
freeze ; to become solid by cooling. 

¢ 1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) xvit, 79 For be grete calde and 
continuele frost be water congelez in to cristall. 160x HoL- 
Land Pliny x1v. xxi, Wine of it owne nature will not con- 
geale and freeze. #1626 Bacon (J.), In the midst of molten 
lead, when it beginneth to congeal, make a little dent. 1811 
A. T. Toomson Lond. Dis. (1818) 667 When cooled down 
to —46°, ether congeals in brilliant transparent plates, 1830 
Herscuer Stud, Nat. Phil. u. vi. 157 [The temperature] 
at which quicksilver congeals. 

6. gen. To become solid by a process resembling 
freezing ; {to crystallize, petrify, etc. 

¢ 1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) v. 15 Pe water of be whilk [laake] 
ilk a 3ere .. congelez into gude salt, 1568 Brave (Bishops’) 
£x. xv.8 The fluddes stoode still as an heape, and the 
deepe water congealed togeather. 1635 N. CarpeNnTER 
Geog. Del. u. vi. 93 The Water of it’s owne accord con- 
geales into salt, 17.. BerxeLuy Cave of Dunmore Wks. 
IV. 504 From each of ’em there distils a drop of clear 
water, which, congealing at the bottom, forms a round, 
hard, and white stone, 

+b. To coalesce in 2 concrete mass. Ods. 

1586 Cocan Havex Health (1636) 165 Their sliminesse 
will cause the gravell to congeale, and gather to a stone. 

7. To stiffen into a viscid jelly-like consistency ; 
to coagulate, clot, or curdle, as milk or blood. 

¢ 3400 Maunnev, (1839) xiv. 152 It [Manna] cometh of the 
dew of heuene, pat falleth vpon the herbes..And it con- 
geleth [Xoxd. coagules] & becometh all white & swete. 
154 R. Cor.anp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The blode that 
can notcongele. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1, xxii. 34 The juyce 
..causeth the same milke fo congeale and crudde. ¢ 1590 
Mariowe Faust. v. Wks, (Rtldg.) 86/1 My blood congeals 
and I can write no more. 

8. fg. : 

xg98 Suaxs. Yoh 1. i. 479 Least zeale now melted. .Coole 
and congeale againe to what it was. 41839 Praup Poems 
(1864) I, 210 Now all is over ! passion is congealing. 1860 
Ruskin Mod, Paint. vin. iii. § 5 Their trees always had‘a 
tendency to congeal into little acicular thorn-hedges, and 
never tossed free. 

Congealable (kgnd37lab’l), a. [f .prec. +: 
-ABLE: so.in mod.F. congelable: see CONGELABLE.] 
That can be congealed. . 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 839 The Consistences of Bodies ara 


CONGHALED. . 


very diuers: Dense, Rare. .Congealeable, not Congealeable. 
1682 BovLe New Odserv. u. Wks. 1772 IL. 493 More easily 
congealable .. by cold. 1822 New Toutidy Alag. V1. 220 
Having the consistence of white olive oil, and not easily 
congealable. a 

.Hence Congen‘lableness, 

1682 Borie New Observ. 1. Wks. 1772 II. 497 The easy 
congealableness of oil of aniseeds. 

Congealation: see CoNGELATION. 

Congealed (kgndg7'ld), ga/. a. [f. Coneza v. 
+-ED. In 16-17th c. also stressed co'ngeal'd.] 

1. Made solid and hard by freezing ; frozen. 

1432-s0 Higden (Rolls) I. 323 Islandia is an yle, hauenge 
..on the north the see congelede. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 
The snau is ane congelit rane, 1634 Mutton Comus 44) 
That snaky headed Gorgon Shield. . Wherewith she freata 
her foes to congeal’d stone. 1884 W. Kexty tr. Arago’s 
Astron. (ed. 5) 139 Found..on the shores of the Icy Sea, 2 
great elephant enclosed in a mass of congealed mud. 

2. Solidified as if by freezing; -crystallized, 
petrified ; + (of vapour) condensed. 

¢1384 Cuaucer H, Fame ut. 36 This roche .. was lyk a 
thing of glas..But of what congeled matere Hit was, 1 
niste redely. 266% Lovett Hist, Anis. § ALin, Introd., 
Least the congealed vapour drop thence. 1669 Wortipce 
Syst, Agric. xii, § 6 (1681) 246 The congealed drops [of 
lead] or shot. 27.. Berxerey Cave of Dunmore Wks. IV. 
fos A quantity of this congealed water that .. resembles a 

eap of snow. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 59 Many crystallized 
minerals are vulgarly called ‘congealed water’. 

3. Made into a jelly or viscid substance; curdled, 
clotted, coagulated. 

1§33 Evyor Cast, Helthe (1541) 25 a, Oppilations, or hard 
congeled matter in the inner partes of the body. 1548 
Compl. Scot. vi. 67 To purge congelit [fprizted congeli] 
fleume of the lychtis, 1394 Suaxs. Rich. 71, 1. ii. 56 Dead 
Henries wounds Open their congeal’d mouthes, and bleed 
afresh. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wards’ Suerg. ut ix. 242 Congealed 
bloud settleth to the side. 

Hence Congea‘ledness. 

1664 H. More Avyst. [nig. u. 1. vii, Especially if the 
come from the North, the congeledness ofthis Meteor (hail] 
bearing upon it the character of that Quarter. 


Congealer. [f as prec. + -ER1.] One who 
or that which congeals. 

1873 W. R. Gruc Lnégmasof Life Pref, 10 The primitive 
parents or congealers of that creed. 


Congealing (kpndg7lin), vi/. sd. [f. as prec. | 


+-1ne 1] 

1. The action of the verb Concra.: freezing, etc. 

1471 RipLey Comp, Adch. vi in Ashm. (1652) 161 Of such 
Congelyng folys do clatter. 1734 tr. Roldin's Anc, Hist. 
(1827) VI. xv. § 15. 237 The congealing of the blood. 1761 
Watson in PAil. Trans. LI, 163 He observed the same 
facts in relation to the congealing of mercury. 

+2. concr. A thing that congeals, or is congealed ; 
coagulum, rennet. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvi. xi. (1495) 767 ‘The 


congelynge of a lambe (L. coagudun agnt, i.e. ‘rennet’} 
wyth wyne heelyth bstyore of spynners. 1591 PERcIVALL 
Sp. Dict., Cuajo, the crudde or congealing, also a runnet 
for cheese, coagulum, 

Congea'ling, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc?,]. 
That congeals. 

tg99 A. M. tr. Gadedhouer’s Bk. Physichke 342/2 Applye 
theron knitting and congealinge Playsters. «1652 J. SMiTH 
Sel. Disc. i. 7 A benumbing spirit, a congealing vapour. 
1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 23 This Aristotle calls the 
drying and congealing virtue of the earth. 

Congealment (kgndzflmént), Also ME. 
congele-. [f. CONGHAL v.+-MENT. Congelement 
was perh. in OF. or AF] 

1, The act of congealing and of being congealed. 

cxq00 Test, Love u. xi, After congelement a margarite 
with endles_vertue ..was .. given to every creture. 1763 
Brit, Mag. 1V. 64 The corrosive oil which is to be poured 
off after its congealment. 2814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 99 
A shade More worthy in congealment to be fix'd. 

2. concr, Anything congealed ; a congealed mass. 

1606 Suaks. And. § CZ, 1v. viii. 10 Whil'st they with ioy- 
full teares Wash the congealement from your wounds, 1641 
Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 11 ‘Those Gifts .. settling in a 
skinny congealment of case and sloth at the top. e 

Congean, var. of Conaroy. 

+ Congedie. Ods. [After F. congédid in ambas- 
sadeur congédié, ambassador who has received an 
audience of coxgdé, It. congedo = congee.] =next. 

xzoo Rycaur Cont. Kuolles' Hist. Turks WI. 512 Ambas- 
sadors, unless it be their first Audience, and at that of 
Congedie, have no Access to the grand Seigniors. ‘ 

Congee, || congé (kp'ndgz, konge), sé. Forms: 
4 congeye, 5-6 coungy, 5-7 congye, -ie, 6-7 
congy, -ey, conge, (conjur-e), 7 conje, coniaye, 
6-9 congee, 8-9 congé. : - 

[ME. congye, congie,-eye,a.12-14the, OF .czaigied, 
-e2, congel, nom. congies, conged, T5th c. congid, mod. 
F. congd, Pr. compat, confat, Cat. conriat, (It. from 
OF., congedo) :—-L. contmedt-us ‘passage, leave to 
pass’, hence ‘leave of absence, furlough’, f. con- 
mecdre to go and come, pass, f. com- together + 
meare to go, pass. .From the 15th to 17th c. the 
word was completely naturalized, and bade fair to 
descend: into modern Eng. as congy; but since the 
Restoration,.old senses have become obsolete, and 
there has been a growing tendency to treat the 
word.as French, either in the-naturalized form 
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cougee (cf. grandee), or, more recently, in-the alien 
form congé (now alone used in senses 4 and 6).] 

I. +1. Authoritative or formal leave or licence to 

depart, granted by oné in authority ; passport. 
- 3495 BL. Noblesse 30 And takethe theire congie and licence 
of theire prince, if they can have licence, or ellis they de- 
partethe bethout licence. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 99 We 
praye the that thou gyue vs lycence and congie for to de- 
Patte. 1533 BeLLenpEes Livy ii. (1822) 240 Ceso wes with 
thame..but ony congey or pasport to departe at the day 
assignit. 1584 W. Haxepsorne in Hakluyt Voy. LU. 1.178 
Incase of their denial. .we are to demand our Congie. 1622 
Matynes Anc. Law-Aerch. 443 Congees, safe-conducts, 
pasports, sea-briefes. 1go2 VANBRUGH False Friend 1. i, 
immediately got my congé and embark'’d at Dunkirk. 
1789 ‘T. Jerrerson Vit. (1859) ILI. 17, 1 have not yet 
received my congé, though I hope to receive it soon. 

Jig. 1631 Massincer Belveve as you Uist Epil., The end 
of epilogues is to inquire The conjure of the play, or to 
desire Pardon for what's amisse. 

+2. Ceremonious dismissal and leave-taking. 

1637 Hevwoon Royal King w. Wks. 1874 VI. 60 No 
congie then, your Lordship must be gon. 1684 Scanderbeg 
Rediv. v. 130 On the 13th of November had his Audience 
of Congee of their Majesties, in Order to his Return home. 
3707 Mrs. A. M. Besnetr Beggar Girl (1813) JIT. 157 
When the dear man made his congee, he took with him the 
better half of the widow's soul. 1830 Garr Lazurie 7. 1v. 
i. (1849) 145 Having made my congés to him for the night. 

+b. Zo take congee: to take leave (to go), take 
leave of. Also ¢o give congee : to bid farewell. Obs. 

1377 Laxc. 2. Pl B. xi. 202 Clergye to conscience no 
congeye wolde take. 1494 Fanyan vi. clx. [They] toke 
coungy of father & mother, and retornyd agayne into Italy. 
1899 Marston Sco, Villanie 1. xi. 234, I take a solemne 
congee of this fustie world. 1639 G. Danizn Zcclus, xxxii. 
at Rise, and take Civill Congee, not the last, x647 W. 
Browne Polex. 1. 113 Zabaim and Almanzaira .. presently 
withdrew, giving congey to Polexander. 183r Sin J. Sin- 
cLaIr Corr. I. 359 When you leave any town, send cards, 
p. p. Congd, to every body, as a proper mark of attention to 
those you have been obliged to. 

+e. fig. A dismissal, or farewell to an affair. Obs. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 45 A Conge to all kinde of 
Playes. a 1734 Nortu £-xam. ui. vii. § 85 (1740) 570 Here 
we take our Congee, as.to all Affairs in Parliament. 

+d. Se. Applied to a benefaction asked at de- 
parture, by mendicants; something given ‘to get 
quit of? them. Ods. 

1609 in Burt Lett, N. Scot. (1818) 11. App. 243 Whatsoever 
be found .. craving meat drink or other geir from 
the tenants..by way of Congie as they term it. 5 

8. A bow; originally at taking one’s leave; 
afterwards also in salutation, at meeting, etc. 
arch. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. Irel,in Holinshed 11. 100/2 There 
with a solemn congée she would bid her lord [‘ the old Earle 
of Kildare’] good night. 1g90 Martowe Edw. J/, v. iv, 
With a lowly conge to the ground, ‘he prowdest lords 
salute me as I passe. 1891 Horsey 7vav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 
24x He made a slight conjur, and so turnd awaie, 1621 
Burros Anat. Mel. mt. ii. wv. i. (1651) 534 Kiss it, and with 
a low congy deliver it unto me. @ 1631 Drayton Trimuph 
David, With coniayes all salute him. 1679 Bunyan Pilger. 
1, (ed. 33 Hanserd-Kn. 120), As they came up with him, he 
[Mr. By-ends] made them a very low Comse [ed. 9, 1684 
Congec), and they also gave him a Complement. a1713 
Exuwoop Antodiog. 34 When they saw me..not moving my 
Cap, nor bowing my Knee in way of Congee to them; they 
were amazed. 31751 Smoutett Per. Pits (1779) 11. Ixxi, 258 
Saluting him with divers fashionable congees. 1842 BARHAM 
Ingot. Leg., Auto-da-Fé, Here the noble Grandee made 
that sort of congee. 18g2 Trackeray Zsmond 1. xiv, ‘It is 
an honour for me’, says my lord, with a profound congee. 
1880 17, Corniw. Gloss., ‘Make your congees’ [con-geés: 
i.e, at parting]. : : 

Sig. & 3503 H. Sata Seow. Acts xxvi. a7 First, with o 
reverent ttle .. pecondly, with a profitable question .. 
Thirdly, with a favourable prevention. With these three 
congees he closes so with, King Agrippa. 

4. Dismissal without ceremony, [From mod. 
F., and often Azenorotes.} 

1847 Lo. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers (1884) IF. 157, 1 

et my cougé from the whipper-in, ’ 1848 Tuackeray Van. 

Fair (1867) II. xiii. 145 Should she pay off old Briggs, and 
give her her congé? 1880 Mus. Forrester Ray § Vo 1, 5t 
This is my congé, I suppose, ; - -- 
’ II. 5. Leave or permission (for any-act). 

3475 Caxton Yason 1b, 1 intende by hys licence and 
congye ..to presente thys sayde boke unto.. my... yong 
lorde. xgs0 J. Coxe Zug. §& #2. Herald, iv. (1877) 58 Yet 
muse I why’ you requyred no‘conge, 1682 WARBURTON 
fist. Guernsey (1822) 106 Obtain a conge or leave to do so 
from the lord of the fief. 

6. Congéd’dlire [AY. conge de eslive]: royal per- 
mission to a monastic body or cathedral chapicr, 
to fill up a vacant see or abbacy, by election. . 

Henry VIII. assumed by statute the right of adding 
thereto ‘Letters Missive’, nominating the person to be, 
elected. In ordinary parlance the Cougd d'élire has been 
taken, but incorrectly, to include the nomination. 

[xa5% Act 25 Edw. 1/1, 4 A demander du Roi‘conge de’ 
eslir, & puis apres la eleccion daver son assent roial. 1534 
Act 23 Hen, VII, c. 20 The kynge our soveran Lorde ..: 
may graunt unto. .the Deane and Chapytour..alycence..to 
procede to eleccion of an Archibishop or,Bishop of the See 
soo beyng voyde, with a letter myssyve ‘conteynyng the 
name of the persone whiche they shall electe and chose.} 
x6x4 Sennen Titles Hon. oor. 1641 R. Brooxe Zug. 
Episce. 11 a1695 Woop Life (1848) 200 Conge des ,Lire 
went to Canterbury to elect Dr, Sancroft archbishop, 1768- 
74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) 1. 64 Making an ‘election, like 
the king by a congéd'clire, in virtue of its royal prerogative, 
1848 Che Kementbraucer XV. 233 To put the ‘Congé 
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@dlire, whose very essence is.freedom of Election, and the 
Letters Missive, the only notion of which is direct imme- 
diate zomination, into the same official envelope. - 

transf. 1712 Avpison Sfect. No. 475 @ 1 When she has 
made her own Choice fof a husband], for Form’s-sake she 
sends a Congé d’Elire to her Friends, __ mara 

Congee, sb. and v. Anglo-Jnd, : see CONJEE. 

Congee, congé, v. arch. Forms: 4-7 conge, 
-ey, -ie, 4-5 congey-en, congei-e, 5 cungyn, 6 
congye, 7 congy, 7-9 congee, congé. [a. OF. 
congeer, congier, {, congié sb. : cf. Pr. conjiar. (In 
isth ec. altered to congedter after It. congedare, f. 
OF.: see prec.) But some of the Eng. senses are 
directly taken from the sb., of which the vb. has 
been treated as an immediate derivative. (ormerl 
stressed congey’, cougee’.)] ; : 

+1. trans. To give leave to go, dismiss. Obs. 

1330 R. Brune Chron. (1810) 323 Pe prid day com grete 
frape, & conged him away. ¢1374 Cuaucer yaylus v. 
479 That we shal here bleue, Til Ue pedoun wol forth con- 
geyen [v.7 cunge] vs? 1393 Gower Conf. II. 238 Whan 
they to rest a while him preide, Out of his lond he them 
congeide. 1410 Love Bonavent. Altrr. x\viii. (Gibbs MS.) 
ror After pat he hadde congede pe other wymmen. 1557 
Paynet Barclay's Fugurth Biijb, To congye and lycence 
such socours as were sente ynto him from other kynges. 

+2. To give authoritative leave to; to license. . 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 259 By a statute of the 
universite of Oxenford whan eny man is i-congyed bere to 
commence in eny faculte. 1532 St. Papers Hen. VIL, WU. 
156 Beseching the Kinges Highnes of redres, or els to congye 
[Arinted congue), and licence my. silf to seke my remedy. | 

8. zzir. To take ceremonious leave, pay one’s 
respects at leaving; in mod. dia/., 1o make one’s 
retiring bow. : 

16or Suaxs. Al?'s well w. iii, 103, Lhaue congied with the 
Duke, done my adieu with his neerest. x880 IV, Corn. 
Gloss., ‘ We congeed [con-geéd] and parted’. 

4. ‘To make a congee; to bow in courtesy or 
obeisance. Also jig. sy irs 

1606 Choice, Chance § C. (188x) 27 An other would congey 
so low that his points had much adoe to holde. 2657 Reeve 
God's Plea 74 When he doth congee to the humours of the 
age, and make low leggs to the fancies of the times. 1660 
Futrer Afixt Contempl. 1. xxii, The other came cringing 
and congying. 1823 Lame Edia Ser. xi, I do not like to 
see the Church “and Synagogue kissing and congecing in 
awkward postures of an affected civility. 

Hence Congeeing wl. sb. 

1622 Massy tr. Aleman's Gusman @ AY. n. 259 Apish 
toyes, as conging and kissing his hand. 1668 Wirkins Kea?. 
Char. 327 Congeeing, Curchecing, Genuflexion, 

Congeéel, obs. f, ConcEAL. F 

+Congelable, a. Obs. [a. F. congelable, or on 
L. type *congelabil-is, £. congelire: see CoNGEAL 
and -BLE.] =CONGEALABLE. , 

x686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1, xii. 45 Is it not by nature a 
Fluid congelable. 1987 Kem in Phil. 2rans. LXXVII. 
278 A phial, containing some congelable vitriolic acid. 

Co‘ngelate, a. andsd, ? Obs. [ad. L. congelat-us 
congealed; see -ATE2.] Zz ; . 

A. -adj. Congealed ; crystallized (like ice). 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 35 ‘The Gilthead, called 
aurata .. because it hath in his forehead a thinge congelate 
whiche in the water shineth like golde: 

B. sb. {see -ate2 3.) A congealed product. 

1678 R. R{vssett] tr. Geder 1. iii. 7 Calcine the Congelate 
..in Moderate Fire. ‘ a 

+Congelate, v. Obs. [f. L. cougelat- ppl. 
stem of congeldre: sec -ATES 5.] =CONGEAL 2. 

1641 Frenxcu Distill. v. (2651) 135 It will presently be 


congelated into a friable substance. 

Congelation (kpndgiaJon). Also 5-6 con- 
gell-, 7-8 congeal.-, [a. F. congelation (14th & 
in Littré), or ad. its orig. L. congeldtion-et, n. of 
action f. congelare to CONGEAL.] 

1. The action of congealing or freezing; the pro- 
cess or state of being congealed. : . 

1536 BELLENDEN Cror. Scot, (x821) 1. xxviii, The half of 
this loch fresis be naturall congelatioun, as utheris lochis 
dois. 163§ Penson Varielics 1. 71 More cold is required, 
for the ‘congelation of vapors, than of waters. 1686 Goa 
Celest. Bodics u. xii, 322, The mixtute of Salt with the 
Cold Water helps to Congelation. x755 B. Manrix Mag. 
Arts § Sc. v. 289 Freezing or Congealation. 1794 8. 
Wititams Vessont 382, When he called for wine in a severe 
season, it was presented to him in a state of congelation. 
1878 Huxuey Physiogr. 56 The solid obtained by the con- 
gelation of water is termed icc. | - : . 

b. Freezing ; in Zine, point, cone of congelation.. 
- 1974 Goins. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 187 ‘These reptiles * 
continue eating the whole year; except when the cold ap- 
proaches to congelation. 19777 Ronertson /77s?. Amer. 
(1783) II. 399 ‘The line of congelation on Chimborazzo, or 
that part of the mountain which is covered erpetually with 
snow.” 2843 Darwin Voy, Nat. xi.:249 This zone of pers 
petual congelation. 1849 Mrs. Somervitte Connex: Phys. 
Sc, xxvi. 291 In the ethereal regions the temperature 3s 90 
below the point ofcongelation.. | .° se Z 
“e.-The freezing of an animal, body or member, 
go as to make it numb.or dead; hence, ‘ formerly 
applied to the stupor‘and numbness attendant on 
certain diseases, as catalepsy, paralysis’ (Mayne). 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Hus. (1586) 903 The diseases, 
proceeding of cold are congelation, nummiednesse, stifnesse. 
1632 tr. Bruel’s Praxis Med. 96 A method seruing for the 
knowledge of Catalepsis or Congealation, ‘3882 Syd. See 
Lex., Congelation..also, the death of any, part from cold, 
being the same as Ayest-dite, 1885 Mrs Lyn Linton 
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Chr. Kirkland I, i, 33, V félt only the congelation, the 

paratysis,. the death of life. . : aes 
- d, ‘Frozen condition; ‘a product of freezing ; 

concer. a frozen mass. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bod, 1, ii. 4 Hail. .being the congelation 
of Rain,. 1709 Anpison Tatler No. 148 ? 1x A Multitude 
of Congelations in Jellies of various Colours. 18:8 B. 
O'Rewty Greenland 9t Those stupendous masses of con- 

elation [ice-bergs}. gs Miss Mrrrorp F llage Ser. 1 
(1863) 15 Every tree and branch incrusted with the bright 
and delicate congelation of hoar-frost, ‘ 

.2, geit, Action analogous ér compared to freez- 

ing; conversion from a fluid to a solid state. 

: Formerly the name of one of the processes in Alchemy. 
“3303 Gower Conf, IL, 86, First’ of the distillation, Forth 

with the congelation, Solucion, discention, °1471 Rurcey 

Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (2652) 114 With heate and moisture 

by craft occasionate, With congelation af the Spyrite. 1633 

P. Pretener Pusple Isl. ty, y, A sure foundation Compact 

and hard, whose matter (cold and drie) To marble turns in 

strongest congejation, 1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. i. 

(1682) nig The making of Wat is but the Durable Congela- 

tion of oy : which may be done without frost. 830 Lyrru 

Princ. Geol. 1.465 Steam .. given out from the rents of 

lava-currents during congelation. . : 

b. Crystallization; formation of stalactites. 

16r2 Woopatn Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 269 Congelation. . 
is seen in the making of* Copperas, Salt-peter, or the like. 
1802 Pravratr /ilustr; Hutton, Th. 65 They would crystal: 
lize, asin othercases of congelation, from the sides toward the 
interior, 1884 H. Mitrer Sef. § Sch, iv. (1857) 79 There 
were little pools at the side of the cave, where we could 
gee the work ‘of congelation going on. . 

G. comcz, A, concretion, crystallization, petrifac- 

tion. : 
, 2603 Timme Qversit, m, 162 Of the congelations of these 

salts comes goutes, stones,etc. 1682 WueELer Journ. 

Greece ut. 287 It is incrusted above with Congelations, that 

make it a most pretty Grotto, 2752 Watson in PA. Trans. 

XLVIL, 454.To examine, whether or no coral is a plant, 

according to the general opinion, or a petrifaction or con- 

gelation, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 270 Salt hanging 

+ sin the form’of icicles. .the walks are covered withr various 

congelations of the same kind. 

3. Formation of a jelly ; coagulation, clotting. 

3847 Boornge Brev. Health lxxix, 32 b, (Choler] whytysbe 
viscus and clammy .. ingendred of congellacion of fleume. 
175 Cuampers Cyd, s.v., The sudden congelation which 
they induce on the blood, which stops its circulation. 

. concr, A clot, a coagulation. 

. sie Caxton Gold, Leg. 332/t He had on his arme a con- 

gellation of blood in manere of a postomme. 

4. transf. and fig. 

' 584 R, Scor Discov. Witcher. m. vi. 7 Admit that the 

constitution of a divels bodie..consisteth in Spiritual con- 
elations, as of fier and aire. @x660 Haaimonn Ser, iv. Wks. 

'V. 492 That-all our thoughts of kindness to death are the 
congelation of such black melancholick vapours; 18976 E. 
MELtoR Priesti, App. 411 The mischievous process of con- 
peletion -applied to their fervid..utterances, turning their 
loving rapture into stern and inflexible propositions, 

+ ougelative (kpndzZleitiv), a. Obs, fa. Ty 
congelate7, -ive (16th c. in Littré), f. L. congelat- 
ppl. stem +-IvE.] Having the quality of congeal- 
ing; tending to congeal ; tending to crystallize, or 
to produce calcareous deposits, stalactites, etc.. 

1894. Phat Fewell-ho, 1. 24 This generatiue, and congela: 
tile water, which I call the fift element. 1620 Vexner ia 
Recta Introd. 3 Aire too cold is of a congelatiue power. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Mere, Compit, xix. 794 This [powder] being 
deprived of its Congelative Salts, resumes the former species 
of Quicksilver, 2709 Curios. in Husb, & Gard. 230 Among 
the common Water there-is another which I call germina. 
tive, for Plants ; congelative, for Minerals, 

b. sb. (See quot.) : : 

1823 Crape Tech, Dict., Congelatives, medicines which 
refrigerate and inspissate, - . 

Congele, congellyn, obs. ff. ConcRaL. . 
-Congellacion, obs, f, CONGELATION. 

Congemina-tion. rare—°. [a. F. congémina- 
tion, ad.L. congemination-em, from congemindre, 
f. con-+ gemsintre to double:] Doubling. ~ 
* x6rx Corer, Congemination, a congemination, doubling, 
often repeating ; (whence)also, as Episeuxe. 1818 in Toop 
{from Cotgr.|. Hence in mod. Dicts, : 
“t+ Congemmed, a. Obs. [£-Con- together + 
Gen: cf. L. gemmare to glitter, sparkle] ? Con- 
densed into gems, “ : 

1593 Nasne Christ's T, (1613) 184 The Starres are but the 
congemmed twincklings of those hus cleare eyes. - - 

tConge-ridér, 2. Obs. rare. [i Con- + Ganper 
D., after L.congencrire.| trans. To beget together, 

1598 Prarr Znejd vi, Riv, Much things congendrid long 

[L. wrulta din conereta}, 1766 Grirritus Lett: beiw. Henry 
§ Frances ILI. 754 Your Expression, and: Ideas, seem con- 
gendered, and connate, =.“ : 

Congeneous: see Conczntous a, Ols. © - 

Congener (kyndgtnox), sd. and a. [As sb. app 
ad. F. congéndre (16th c. Paré), ad: L, congener 

of the same race’ or kind, f. con- together ‘with + 
gener-( gers) kind ; as adj., per. directly from L. 
Aogpener is a, rare and needless variant.)] 

“. AA. 5b, A member of the same kind or class with 
another, or nearly allied to another “in character. 
Const. of or possessizic. _ 

&.- said of animals and plants which are related 
According to scientific classification. (Rarely in 
the strict literal sensé ¢ of the'same genus ’.), 7 

1930-6 Bartey (folio), Congeners'{L. Congencrés] of the 
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same Generation or Kind. 27s Mitier Gard. Dict. s.v, 
Cerasus, This sort of fruit hath by many people grafted 
upon the Lawrel, to which it is a congener. 3767 G. Warts 
Selborne Let. xit. 4-Nov., Might not canary birds be natu. 
ralized.. provided their opps were put. .into the nests of some 
of their congeners, as goldfinches, greenfinches, etc.? 1859 
Daxwin Orig. Sfec. iit. (1878) 59 In Russia the small Asiatic 
cockroach has everywhere driven before it its great congener, 
1883 Longm.. Mag. July 308 Some Alpine buttercups are 
snowy-white, while most of their lowland congeners are 
simply yellow. : 
Db. ges. of persons or things. 

x837 Howirr Kur, Life vi. xiii. (1862) $44 A congener of 
these, and yet of a somewhat more civilised grade, is the 
bird-catcher and trainer. 1866 Rocers 4eric, § Prices I. 
xviii. 398 Lard was also used, though its less costly con. 
gener, butter, was more frequently employed, 1888 Brvcr 
Amer, Commurw. 111, \xxxi. 68 The American shopkeeper .. 
has not the obsequiousness of his European congener. 

B, adj. Of the same kind or nature; akin. 

31867 BusuneLi Jor, Uses Dark Th. We are made 
everlastingly congener to each other. 1889 F. Harrison in 
Fortn, Rev. Jan. 155 That belief. .must further be human, 
in the sense of sympathetic and congener to man. 

+ Conge'neracy. O%s. rare. [f. CONGENERATE 
a: see -AcY and ct. degeneracy.} Community or 
affinity of origin, kind, or nature, 

2664 H. More Zap, Lp. 7 Churches x. 172 Churches .. 
ranged neither according to merit nor congeneracy of their 
Conditions, 168: Gianvitn Sadducismus Ww. (1726) 374 
‘There being that congeneracy betwixt ..'s Story and this, 
they mutually corroborate one another. 

Congenerate (kpndzenéreil), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. congenerare to beget or produce together, 
f. con- + generare to GENERATE.] 

1. frans. To beget or generate together. 

r6rx Cotcr., Congeneré, congeneratedl; begotten or ine 
gendred together. a@ 1688 Cupwortn /iutui. Aor. 11, iii, 
52 That which did congenerate the colour. 

2. To class or associate as a congencr. 

1843 Huarnerevs Brit, AJotis 11. 47 The insect is scarcely 
strictly congenerated with the true high-flyers, 

Congenerate (kendzenért), a. rare. [ad, 
L. congencrat-us, pa. pple. of congenerare: see 
prec.] Of the same origin, kind, or nature. 

2657 Tominson Kenon's Disp. 261 There are seven sorts 
of Tithymals ..whereunto Esulz are congenerate. 1855 
Battev A/ystic 98 Flutter-flies, all hued, like winged flowers, 
On violets pasturing, their congenerate food. 


Congenera‘tion. rare. [n. of action f. prec.] 
Production in union ; connation, 


2794 Martyn Rounsseau's Bot. ix. 94 note, Syngenesia 
signifies congeneration, or union of the anthers. 

Congeneric (kendginerik), a. [f. L. con- to- 
gether +.cener- (genus) race, after L. congener and 
generic.) Ofthe same genus, kind, or race; allied 
in nature or origin. 

@1834 Coterincr Lit, Rew. IIL 333 The congeneric 

testion of the freedom of the will. 1836 Toop Cre?. Anat. 

. 288/r The Stork and congeneric birds. 1853 Puieties 
Rivers Yorksh, ti, 22 Widdale Fell Group.—Less deeply 
divided from its congeneric hills. 1880 A. R. Wattace: /s/. 
Live 402 A black pnrrot con-generic with two species that 
inhabit Madagascar, 

So Congene'rical a. 

Congenerous (kgndgenéras), a. 
gener (see CONGENER) +-OU8.] 

1. Of the same kind (as another), akin in nature 
or character. Const. with, also /o ({ 17110). 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ef, 1. xxi. 162 Unto its con~ 
servation there is required .. a food congenerous unto the 
principles ofits nature. 1671 Grew Ana. Pi, 1. 3. § 30 Some 
moisture, partly dissimilar, and partly congenerous. 733 
ArsutHnot £ss. Airy (J.), Apoplexies, and other congener- 
ous diseases, 2893 G. Jonnston Wat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 209 
Another historian, of congenerous taste and learning. 1875 
Sears Sernt, § Songs 251 She will demand nothing... which 
is not congenerous with her nature. 1885 R. L. STEVENSON 
in Contentp, Rev. Apr. 557 You..find it pass into congener- 
ous sounds, one liquid or labial melting away into another, 

b. OF the same genus or (more loosely) family; 

congeneric. 5 : 
+2768 Pennant Zoot. 1, 61’ In this place [s.v. Fox] we 
should introduce the wolf, 2 congenerous animal. 1769 G. 
White Selborne xxvi. (1789) 73 Fieldfares, which are so 
congenerous to thrushes and blackbirds. 1832 Lyett Princ. 
Geol, Il. 124 fin} Europe, Asia, and Africa [are]. .bees con- 
generous with our common hive-bee; while in America, 
this genus is nowhere indigenous. 1842 Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Clué II, 28 Analogous structures in congenerous species. 
@, Of peoples: Allied in race or origin. 
- 1990 Pennant Lond. (1813) 3 Willing to receive, any in- 
structions offered by 2 congenerous people. 1807 G. 
Chtaumers Caledonia I, 11. x. 458 He conjectured, that the 
Caledonians, and Germans, must have been congenerous. 
people. 1814 Jamieson Hermes Scyth. 44 -The Carians’ 
were accounted congenerous with the Mysi. - 

+2. Homogeneous. Obs, rare—l. , : 

3683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 392 United in one similar, or 


simple and congenerots substance or body. 

«+8. Cognate in chayacter; congenial. Ods. 

,, 1677 Hown IVks, 1724 II, 531 God doth. .so far excite and 
Actuate those Powers, as that they are apt and habile for. 
any congenerous action to which they have a natural Desig- 
nation. 1687 J, Reynoips Death's Vis. v, That Shou'd.. 
move Tow'rds th’Unconfin’d, Congenerous Realms above. 

4, Innate, congenital. vere), 

2813 W. Taytor in Afonthly Rev. LXXII. 423 She onght 
to have considered Gothic architecture, like romantic poetry 
and the Christian religion, a5 native or congenerous tastes 
of the modern European: ~ a ae 


1846 in Worcester. 
[f L. con 


"CONGENIALLY., 


5, Phys. “Congenerous muscles; muscles which 
concur in the same action. 

zg2t in Bawey. 1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 302 By 
the law of the association of congenerous muscles. 

Fence Conge'nerousness, the quality of being 
of the same nature, affinity of nature, kinship. 

2677 H. Hatiywett Aeth. Saving Souls 84 Perswasive 
arguments, whose force and strength must lye in their con- 
prosroumiess and suitableness with the ancient Idea's and 

nscriptions of truth upon our souls, 

Congenial (kgndzfnial), a [mod. f. L. con. 
together + genzal-7s, £. genius: see GENIAL, GENIUS, 
Cf. F. congénial: prob. a mod.L. congenialis pre- 
ceded both.] 

1. OF persons and their attributes: Partaking of 
the same genius, disposition, or temperament ; 
kindred, sympathetic. Const. zvz/2 (sometimes /0), 

¢ 162g Worrtox (J.), A kind of congenial composure, as we 
may term it, to the likeness of our Jate sovereign and 
master. 1647 BERKENHEAD On Fletcher's IVks., Fletcher's 
keen trebble, and deep Beaumont's base, Two, full, ccn- 

enial souls, zoo Drypen Hadles Pref. (Globe) 503, I found 
had a soul congenial to his [Chaucer's]. 1791 Boswett. 
Johusonx an, 1733 His religious and political notions [were] 
so congenial with those in which Langton had been edu- 
cated, 1797 Gonwin Enguirer 1. xv. 137 With a soul con- 

enial to the noblest. 1830 D'Israett Chas. /, UL. vi. 68 
‘This great Painter [Rubens] found. .in Charles. .a congenial 
spivit. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) I. vi. 456 A prince 
whose tastes were in many respects congenial with his own. 

b. of things. 

1692 Drynen Zss. on Satire You look with pleasure 
on those things which are somewhat congenial, and of a 
remote kindred to your own conceptions. 1774 \WarTON 
fist. Eng. Poetry xxi. TI. 59 Poetry and music are con- 
genial, x823 D'Israru Cur. Lit, (1859) 11. 399 The cons 
genial histories of literature and of art are accompanied by 
the same periodical revolutions. 

2. Suited or agreeable to one’s temperament or 
disposition ; to one’s taste or liking. Const. Zo, 

19770 Go.nsm, Des, 72. 254 To me more dear, congenial 
to my heart. 378r Gisnon Dec/. & J. xlvii. 11. 764 The 
controversies of the times were congenial to his temper and 
understanding, 1835 ‘limruwvart Greece 1. viii. 334 ‘The sea 
was an element never congenial to the spirit of Spartan 
warfare, 3878 Bosw. Smita Carthage 339 The congenial 
task of following up his rival Syphax. 

b. ¢ransf. Suited to the nature of anything, 

(zgtx Snarress. Charnc. (737) TIL. 403 Nothing is... so 
natural, so gee halal to the liberal Arts, as that reigning 
Liberty and high Spirit of a People.) 1738 Aled, Ess, & 
Obserz. (ed. 2) IV. 397 These Things, .relaxing the Solids 
by their kindly Heat (which some, fond of Words, would 
call congenial, 1813 Gent. Mag. LXXXUI. 11. 296 When 
transplanted to the classic and congenial soil of Italy. 1830 
Lyenn Princ. Geol. (1875) UI. mm. xxxv. 280 The food most 
congenial to this species. .is abundantly distributed, 

+3. Belonging to any being from birth, or by 
nature; innate, natural, CoNGEniItat. Obs, 

1664 H. Power Exp, Philos. wu. 158 The Magnetical 
Effluviums are not Innate and Congenial to the Stone, but 
proceed ab extrinseco. 1690 Lockr //znz, Lind. w. i. § 17 
Those more natural and congenial (Ideas) which it [the 
Soul} had _in itself, underived from the body. @ 1711 Ken 
Hymus Evang, Poet. Wks. 1721 [, roz Bless'd are all they, 
who .. purge themselves from their congenial stain. 1s 
Pott Chirurg. IVks. 11, 309 The congenial hernia. =~ VAs, 
(1783) El. 23 To distinguish the common rupture from the 
congenial in infants, q nee 

+b. Connected with one’s birth, natal, ‘ native’. 

1697 Davven Virgil, Life (1721) 1. 65 Virgil suppos’d Souls 
to ascend.again to their proper and congeneal Stars, /bid, 
Georg. w. 332 They mount the Sky, And to their own con- 
genial Planets fly, 1774 Go.psm. Vat. //is¢, (1776) LIT. 213 
Tn animals, the climate may be considered as congenial, and 
a kind of second nature. 

+4, Of the same kind or genus ; congenerous. 

1669 W. Sturson /7ydvol. Chyit. 87 These Diseases being 
congenial in their causes, are the same in their Cures. r9gz 
Harris Hermes (1841) 172 In natural species, which are con- 
genial and ofkin, 1780-— Philol, [ng. (1841) 4o All languages 
are in some degree congenial, and. founded upon the same 
principles, x8¢4 W. Mirrorp ss. Harniony Lang. 357 
The Hebrew. .and the congenial dialects of Chaldea, Syria, 
and Arabia. 7 

congenial ty, (kgndginijceliti). [6 prec. + 
ay. Cf. L. genialitds joviality, testivity.] The 
quality of being ria opel affinity, of genius or 
disposition; agreeableness to -one’s nature or 
tastes. 

x620 Wotton in Relig. Wotton, (1672) 299 The pride that 
I take ina certain Congeniality (as I may term it) with your 
Lordships studies, 1624 —~ Archit. 7.) Painters and poets 
have alwayes had a’kind of congeniality. 2792 Boswetu 
Fohnson 26 Mar. an, 2776, I could not perceive in his 
character much congeniality of any sort with that of John- 
son. 1826 DisraeLt Viv. Grey vi. iti, There is no con- 
geniality in our tastes or in our tempers. 31880 L, StePHEN 
Pope viii, 185 There is- so much congeniality between 
Horace and Pope. . : 

-Conge‘nialize, v. rare. [f. as prec. +-125.] 
In nonce-uses: a. ‘vans, To make congenial. b. 
intr. To be-or become congenial with; also fig. 
x8xq Br. Jeon Corr.zv. A. Knox (1834) 11. 195 One can feel 
infinitely more disposed to. congenialize with an honest, 
orthodox, pious dissenter, than, etc. 1817 — Life § Lett. 
Ini. 575 Toward religion .. congenializes and_cordializes 
human life. 1863 Duddin Univ. Mag, Oct. 440 The sunset, 
whose light congenialized with @ small jewel on her brow, 

Conge‘nially, adv. [fas prec.+-L¥2] In 
a congenial manner. . if 

1749 Bortace in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 272 The true Dia- 


CONGENIALNESS. : 


mond seems to have more lapideous Juice included, and 
more intimately and congenially united under an equal 
Surface, than any other Body in the World. 3884 Afaxch. 
Exam, 14 July 5/3 A few very dirty boys congenially 
employed in vilifying and insulting their betters. 

Conge‘nialness, vare—°.  [f. as prec, + 
-NESS.| = CONGENIALITY. = 

173x Bartey Il, Congenialness, the likeness of one kind to 
or with another. x75§ in Jounson 3 also in mod. Dicts, 
“+ Conge'nious, 2. Obs. Also 7 -geneous, [f. 
L. con- together + genz-ts +-0U8 (cf. ConGENIAL). 
The spelling in -eous was prob. suggested by 
homogeneous, etc. Cf. It. congeneo ‘of the same 
kind’ (Florio).] = Concenerous; homogencous. 

1630 Hates Gold. Rent. (1688) 364 In the blood thus 
drop’d there remains a spirit of life congenius to that in the 
body. 1658 J. Rosmson Stone to Altar 87 Congeneous 
unto the former, is this mistake, 1677 Hate Contentpl, 11. 
232 This Retribution, as it is most admirably Con-genious 
and Con-natural to the right constitution of the Humane 
Nature. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvii, 644 For what 
sooner fills the vacuities of the Flesh, than a congeneous 


substance. 
Congenital (kgndzenital), @ [mod. f. L. 


congenit-us (see CONGENITE) + -AL. So F .congénital, 
admitted into the 6th ed. of the Academy’s Dic- 
tionary in 1835. The sense was formerly expressed 
by congenial, Fr. congénial.] 

Existing or dating from one's birth, belonging to 
one from birth, born with one. a. ¢echi.in Pathol. 
(as a congenital disease or defect). 

19796 A. Duxcan Annals Afed. 1. 20 Bronchocele..is not 
often congenital. 1807 S. Coorer Jirst Lines Surg. 387 
Congenital hernia. 3856 Sir B. Bropie Psychol, Jng. 
I. v, 181 The mind of an individual who labours under con- 
genital blindness .. cannot fail to be imperfect. 1878 ‘7’. 
Bryaxt Pract. Surg. 1, 365 Ordinary congenital cataract. 

b. in Bot, 

1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids vii. 315 The so-called con- 
genital attachment of the pollinia by their caudicles. 

ce. in general use. Const. zh. 

1848 Kincs.ey Saint's Tray. w. i, The mind of God, re- 
vealed In laws, congenital with every kind And character 
of man. 2852 H. Rocers £ss. I. vii. 74 Notions, coeval 
with the mind in date, congenital with its very faculties. 
x82 Bracke Stud. Lang. 2 The living process of nature 
acting by congenital, divinely-implanted instinct. 1866 
Kunestey Lett. (1878) I, aga The congenital differences of 
character in individuals, 1879 M. ArNoLD A7ixed Ess, 69 
‘The French people, with its congenital sense for the power 
of social intercourse and manners, 

Congenitally (kgndgenitaélis, adv, [f. prec. 
+-LY 4] Ina conpenttsl way; from birth. 

1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids i..9 Pollinia furnished. .with 
a caudicle, congenitally attached to a viscid disc. 1884 A 
J. Exits in Athenaum 12 Jan. §5/2 Hf. .the parents are not 
congenitally deaf the offspring is in no danger, 

+ Conge‘nite, 2. Obs. Also 7-8 -it. [ad. L. 
congenitus born together with, connate, coéval, f. 
con- together + genttus born, produced.] 

Born or produced along with, connate, congenital ; 
belonging by nature, natural. Of ideas, prin- 
ciples, etc. : Innate. Const. 40, with. 

1610 Downe Pseudo-Martyr xii. 173 This..is our first, 
originary, naturall, and congenite obedience, to obey the 
Prince. 1621 Burton Anat. Afe/, 1. ii. 1. v, [Causes} con- 
genit or born with us, are cither natural, as old age, or 
preter natura, 1667 Bove Orig. Formes § Qual, 3 ‘The 
antient Corpuscularian Philosophers .. were .. reduced to 
make Motion congenite to Matter. 1712 Biackore Crea- 
tion Pref. (1786) 2 These original independent ideas, that 
owe not their being to the operation of the understanding, 
but are... congenite and co-existent with it. ax17x6 Sour 
Serum. VIL xiii, (R.), Sinful habits .. congenit with our 
natures, ; 

+ Congenited, A7/.a. Ods. [fas prec. +-ED.] 
Born or produced together, united in birth or origin. 

2630 T. Westcore Devon. (1845) 95 They [Exe and Barle] 
were at their first springs congennited, being sprung not 500 
paces distant one from the other. 

+ Congeniture. Obs. [f L. type *congenitiira, 
f, ppl. stem congenit-(see CONGENITE) : see -URE.] 

373076 Baitey (folio), Congeniture, the Birth of Things at 
the same Time, ; : 

+Congeon, co‘njon. Ols. Forms: 3 ?can- 
gun, 4 kongon, conjoun, -ioun, -gioun, 5 
conion(e, coonyone, counjon, congyn, 5- con- 
geon, [The phonology and final stress in verse 
show this word to be of French origin. In all 
probability cassgrs in the earliest quot. is the same 
word, and stands for cangtu2 or canjun (g for 7 
being not infrequent in ME, ef. the form Rongon', 
repr, an ONF. *cangitn, cangeor :—late L. canto, 
cambtonem (cited in Grimm Deut. Adythol., tr. 
Stallybrass 1888, vol. IV, 1754, and thence in 
Henschell’s Du Cange), a- CHANGELING (Ger. 
qwechselbaleg a child of .an incubus, demon, or 
hag; substituted for 2 human child) f. cantbrre to 
change. a 

‘The ME. forms have suffered at the hands of bad copyists 
and editors, who have turned conjon into coujon, conioun(= 
conjoun) into coinoun, with other blundered spellings. A 
derivation from cambio fits the sense, for changelings were 
popularly held to grow up dwarfs or deformed in body (cf. 
sense 1), and deficient in intellect (sense 2), and to be called 
one was a gricvous insult (senses 3, 4). The difficulties are 
(a) the apparent rarity of the word in F'r., where the only 
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instance ‘yet cited is one of 1427 in Du Cange, repeated 
by Godefroy, under the form changon ‘terme injurieux’, 
which is app. the.central F. form, standing for changeon, 
chanjon; (2) the AFr. orearly ME. change of caz- to con-; 
this took place before the retraction of the stress from the 
final syllable, and may have been owing to association with 
the prefix carte,} 

L. A dwarf, or congenitally deformed man. 

¢1230 Hali Mferd. 33 Beo he oder crupel .. pu 
most to him halden. a@x400 Sat. Blacksmiths in Rel, Ant. 
I. 240 The cammede kongons cryen after col! col! ¢x440 
Prom, Parv. 90 Coonyone [z.7. conione or dwerhe, 
dwerwe, Pynson 4 congeon or dwerfe], sessillus. ¢1475 
Pict. Voe. in Wr.-Wileker 806/6 /fic tantellus, 2 congyn. 
[x6rz7 Minsnev Ductor, *Congeon, An old English word 
signifying the same that Dwarfe in our common speech, 
1706 Pitts (ed. Kersey), t Cougeon, a Dwarf, a Person of 
low stature (ds.). Hence in Kersey, Baitey, etc.,and 2768 
Cuatterton Exel cd old effi Wks. IE. 280 A Congeon 

wier bare in his Hande his Helmet.] 
. A half-wit; an imbecile; =CHancELINnG 4. 

1285 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 4rafgat * Loke’ he seide ‘this olde 
conjoun (St. John], in his olde liue, hou he pleizez with pis 
gongue brid!’ ¢ 1330 Arth. § Aferl. 206 Sir, our kingis bot 
a conjoun: Tho he seighe swerdes drawe To fle sone he 
was wel fawe. o Ayensd, i aa byep be small stones of 
glesssynynde, and pe conioun [F’, zzsard) his bayp[=buys 
them] uor rubys, uor safyrs, oper uor emeroydes. pet bye 
as iucles to childeren. . 

3. A derisive or contemptuous term applied to a 
child. 

(Cf, Ger, echselbalg ; Sc. croot, cruit, a puny, pigmy, de- 
beh child, applied in contempt or anger to any little 

tld. 


child.) 

ex p39 Arth, & Merl, 1071 That child was bot of yeres two 
-.- The Iustice seyd, Thou gabbest, conioun. 2axqo0Chester 
Pl. x. Slaughter of Innoc. (2843) 1. 177, Herod. That vile 
counjon [the babe Christ], that thus reave me of my 
crowne. Jbid, 1.178 Soldies, But for to kill such a congeon 
Meshames sore by Mahounde. /éid.1. 179 With this speare 
I thinke to assaie T’o kille manye a smalle congion: ‘These 
congeones in the cloutes I will kill. : 

4. An offensive term of abuse or dislike. 

¢3300 K, Adis. 1718 Darie, the kyng of alle kynges. .Sente 

retyng, withouten honour ‘l’o the yonge robbour Alisaun- 

re! thou conioun [printed coinoun] wode. 1362 Lanat. P. 
PU. A, x1. 86 And nou cometh a conioun and wolde cacchen of 
my wittes, 1399 — Rich. Redeles m. 46 Thanne cometh ther 
a congioun wit agrey cote, as not of his nolle as he the nest 
made, ?arxqo0 Chester Pi. ii. Death of Abel (1843) 1. 40 
Saye, thou caittiffe, thou congeon, Weneste thou to passe 
one of renowne? 

Conger! (kpngez). Forms: 4 kunger, 5-7 
cunger, congre, (5 oungur, -gyre, -gger, con- 
gur(e, -ggyre, 6 congar, coonger), 6— conger. 
[a. OF. congre:—L. congr-ume (conger), ad. Gr. 
yyypos, all in same sense.] 

1. A large species of cel living in salt water and 
attaining a length of from six to ten feet; it is 
caught for food, being common on the consts of 
Britain and other European countries, but rare 
along the American coast of the Atlantic; the 
sea-eel. 

(1213 Rot. Chart. (Rolls) 194 Habeant totam, emptionem 
nsulvellorum et congruorum. . per totam Corn{ublam: a) 2300 
Sat, People Kildare ii. in E, £, P, (3862) 153 Mani grete 
kunger swimmep abute pi fete. Gras Cocr de L. 3515 
Fysch, flesch, salmoun and cu: Off'us non schal dye for 
hungyr. 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R, xt. Nxvi. (2498) 462 
The Congre hath many wyles.and is wytte and wyly of 
getynge of meete. cxqz5 Eng, Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 641/38 
Tic congruus, a conggyre. 14.. Black Bk. of Adutiralty 
II. 103 Also of purpais, samoun, cungger, and turbut. zg26 
in Lodge /i/ust. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 23, I have sent by this 
berer. .x pasties of congars. 1897 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, nn. iv. 
266 Eates Conger and Fennell, 2602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. u.i, If ..a mermaid be half a fish and halfe cunger. 
1676 Watton Angler t, xiii. (1791) 185 ‘The mighty Conger, 
taken often in Severn about Gloucester, 1791 Woncorr 
(P. Pindar) Rights of Kings Wks, 1812 11. ¥ And snatch 
a wriggling Conger from the flood. 188x I. 

Se Brit, U1. 25x ‘Lhe conger is very sensible to atmospheric 
changes. % 

2. a poled in abuse to a man. . 
1597 HaKS. 2 J7en, {P, u. iv. 58 Hang yourself, you 
muddy conger, hang yourself oR 

‘3. Comb, Conger-doust, -douce, dal, [doust 
dust, powder], conger dried and powdered for 
making fish soup; conger-head, a term of abuse. 
+ 1630 DEKKER od P?. Honest Wh, Wks. 1873 IZ. z40 She 
nibbled but wud not swallow the hooke, because the Cunger- 
head her husband was by. 1808 Potwunete Cornish Voc., 
Conger.dousts, 1865 Coucn Brit. Fishes IV. 345. 1880 
£, Cornwall Gloss.s.v., Conger-doust, Up to the beginning 
of ‘the present century, 2 large trade existed between Corn- 
wall and Catholic countries in Conger-douce. . 

+ Conger? (kenger). Obs. [Of doubtful origin 
and form.] See quots. . 

To Kersey is due the statement (or suggestion) that the 
word was originally congress or F. congrés, subsequently 
treated as a plural, with singular ,conger. But it is to 
be noted_that in most- of the quots, conger is applied to 
the association, not to a member of it. Bailey refers it 
tentatively ‘to ‘conger the fish, which may indicate a con. 
temporary joke.. _ a in “6 

«1700 B. E. Dict. Cant..Crew, Conger, a Set or Knot of 
Topping Book-sellers‘of London, who agree. .thnt whoever 
of them Buys a Copy, the rest are to take off such a 
particular number, .in Quires, on easy Terms,- 2706 Piri. 
Lips (ed. Kersey), Congress or Congé?'s, a particular Society 
of Booksellers, who-put in Joynt Stocks for the Buying and 
Printing of Copies, and Trading for their common Advan- 
tage, 1721 Baitry, Congre, a Society of Booksellers, who 
have a foaat Stock in Trade, or agree to Print Rooks in 


CONGESTED. 


Co-partneiship.- — (1731) vol. II. Conger, Cougre, a socict: 
of booksellers. .of ro oe more..so called, ecutive os a pate 
conger eel is said to devour the.small fry, so this united 
body overpowers young and single traders, .1754 Counois- 
seur 3x Jan. No. 1.3 That book in the phrase of the Conger 
is best, which sells most. /é/d,, We must not however think 
the members of the Conger strangers to the deeper parts of 
literature. 1886 F. H. Rivincton in Athenaune 9 Jan. 67 
If the statement. .were in the book of a member of one of 
the London Congers, or societies of booksellers, it would - 
be a copy of the usual statement sent to each sharcholder 
by the managing partner. shied vel 2, 
- Conger, cunger (kx ngor). A dialectal name 
ofthecucumber in the Midland counties of England. 

1854 Miss Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss, 1. 140 So génerat 
is this-word that an eminent seedsman ‘informs me-that 
cottagers and market gardeners -< usually ask for conger 
seed. [x89x It is now less common, though still in use from 
S. Lincolnshire to Warwickshire.] 

Conger-eel (kgngerjz'l). [f Concen?. + Ent] 

1, =Coneznr', ‘ : 

x60z_ Carew Cornwall (811) 97 Called a conger-eel. 
x62z0 Venner Via Recta iv. 76 The Cue is a long round 
fish, in shape like vnto a great EKele, and is therefore called 
the Conger-Eele, 1813 Bincrey Anime, Biog, (ed. 4) III. 5 
When at its full size the Conger Eel has sometimes been 
known to measure morethanten feetinlength. 1843 Peay 
Cyel, XXV. 490/2 The conger-eel..is readily distinguished 
..by the upper Jaw being the longest. 

2. In U.S. applied to other species of.cel, esf. on 
the Atlantic Coast to Zoarces anguillaris of the 
family Lycodide: see also LAMPER-EEL, 

+Conge'riate,v. Obs. rare. [f. L. congeria 
or congertés (see next) + -Atz3.] ¢rans. To pile up, 
heap together. 

1627-47 Fettnast Resolves 1. xliv. 139 How ayery must 
they [fancies] needs be, that are congeriated wholly, on the 
fumes, perhaps, of distempered braines. i 

Congeries (kondgicerijzz). [a. L. congerits 
heap, pile, collected mass, f. oye to carry to- 
gether: see ConcEst.] A collection of things 
merely massed or heaped together; a mass, heap. 

a 3619 Fotnersy A theont, ut. x. § 3 (1622) 303 Yet is hee a 
congeries..a masse of many vnlike and repugnant affec- 
tions. 1678 Cupworrn /ntel/, Syst. 1. iv. 423 A meer Heap 
and Congeries of Dead and Stupid Matter. 2725 BrapLey 
Fam, Dict., Clouds, a Congeries chiely watry Par-, 
ticles, oho} Smeaton Edystone L. § 11 The congerics of 
rocks called the Edystone. 1849 Mrs. Sonervitte Con- 
nect. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 414 It (the Milky Way) is a vast and 
somewhat flattened stratum, or congeries of stars, "1875 
Stunss Const. Hist. UI. xx. 383 A curious congeries of 
towers, halls, churches, and chambers, = 

Congerminate, v. rare—}. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. congermindre to shoot forth at the same time + 
see Con- and Gerwinave.] intr, ‘To germinate 
or develop together. ‘ 

1822 T. Taytor Aduieins 29 Now she, congerminating 
[congerminascenti] with me into an equality of love. | 

Congeroid, bad form of Concnorp. 

+ Congest, sb. Obs. rare. [ad, L. congest-us 
accumulation, heap, f. ppl. stem of congercre: see 
next.) A collected mass, a collection ; a concretion. 

¢1630 JACKSON Creed v. xv. Wks, IV. 106 Sense is of con- 
cretes or congests, not of abstracts or essences. /d/d. x1. v. 
Wks. X. 92 Any heap or congest may become greater by 
addition of matter. 1657 G. Starkey //edinont's Vind, 36, 
1 wrote a Congest of methodical Arguments, 

Congest (kfndgevst), wv. [f L. congest-, ppl. 
stem of conger-dre to carry together, collect, heap 
up, ete. (whence also the freq. congestare).] >. °: 

+1. ¢rans. To bring or gather together, to collect; 
to heap up, to mass. Obs. 5 a 

2838 Letann Jéin. I, p, xxi, The Writers, whose Lyves 
I have congestid ynto foure Bokes. «a x6r9 Foruenny 
Athcout, u. W.§ 5 (1622) 205 He had congested and 
together such infinite monies. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 28, 
The leaves of oak abundantly congested on snow, preserves” 
it. 1667 H. More Dev, Dial, w. xxxit. (1723) 382 If all were 
congested together out of: History touching that Church, 
1958 R. Brookes Pract. Physic (ed. 3) 1.270 These diseases 
generally arise from a viscid Serum or Chyle congested in 
the Mesentery, and which obstructs its Glands. 

2. vefl. and intr. To gather together ; to accumu- 
late to excess, to become congested. ee 

189 I. Tavtor Logie tn Theol, 247 The secularism of the 
present time ., congests itself .. into a proposal of this sort. 
2883 Pall Mall G. 30 Mar. 2/1 If capital is frightened away 
from Parisian house speculations for a time, it will congest 
somewhere else, F . 1 

3. trans. To affect with congestion ; to produ 
congestion in. Chiefly in passéve: see next 2. 

Congested (kpndgevstéd), Ag7. a... [£ pree] 

+1. Heaped together; accumulated: : -. : 

1s78 Banister -Hist. Max Ep. Ded. 1.To lye waste, and 
voyde, as _a rude congested heape. x165x Ocitny Esop 
(1665) 164 On watry Mountains and congested Floods. 
. Aded,Overcharged with an unnatural accumu- 
lation of blood ; affected with congestion. 

Cf, quot. z7g8 in Concrstv.1. + pt ee OS 

2866 Kane Ares, Lxfl. I. xx. 260 Theirs eyes being so 
congested by the glare.of the sun that they are. nearly 
blind. 865 R, Hunter in Aforn, Star 23 Feb., We phy- 
sicians say, the lung is congested: by which we mean that the 
vessels are full almost to bursting.” 1877 Roserts Haudbs. 
Med. 1, 26 ‘The’ functions‘of 2 congested organ are often 
materially and seriously interfered with. oo f 

b: fransf, Filled up by,an obstructive accumu. 
lation; overcrowded. : 7 


CONGESTIBLE, 


1862 B. Tiyror Home §& Abr. Ser: 1. v. 347 While the 
atmosphere is heavy,” portentous, congested (to borrow a 
medical word, which expresses the feeling better than any 
other. 1892" ewspaser, The effects of the congested 
state of the goods traffic are now being felt in almost every 
industry.—A scheme for relieving the congested districts in 
Ireland by means of emigration. 

3. Bot. ‘Crowded very closely’ (Zreas. Bot. 
1866). 2 

Conge'stible, . 
-BLE.] 

1930-6 Batrev (folio), Cougestible, that may be heaped 
‘wp or gotten together. Hence in Jounson, and other 
icts. - eae . ; 
Congestion (kgndge'styan). [a. F. conpestion 
fom ¢, in Paré), ad. L. congestion-em, n. of action 

rom congerére: see CONGEST 2.] ; 

+1. The action of gathering or heaping together 
in.a mass; 2 crowding together; accumulation. 

* sg93 Nasue Christ's T. (613) 17 The Earth, a congestion 
or heaping up of matter together. 1633 T. Apams 
Exp.’ 2 Peter ii, 2 The attraction or congestion of this tu- 
mult. 167x Evenyn Diary 17 Oct., Most of the church- 
yards. . were filled up with. .the congestion of dead bodies 
one upon another, for want of earth, even to the very top 
of the walls. — e 
+b. contr. A heap, pile. Obs. 
1664 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 120 Those irregular con- 
-gestions, rude and brutish inventions. 1834 Ser H. Taytor 
Artevelde u. v. iii, A huge congestion of unmethodised 
matter. 

+2. Med. The accumulation of blood or morbid 
matter in any part of the body ; ‘a collection of 
matter, as in abscesses and tumours’ (J.). Obs. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. 250 There are two 
general causés of Impostumes, fluxion, and Congestion, 
1802 Med. ¥rud, VILL. 2x1 Some symptoms of beginning 
congestion of blood in the head began to show themselves, 
8x Hooper Med. Dict. 799/2 Crying unloads the head of 
congestions, : 

Hence b.. Congestion of ax organ: an abnormal 
accumulation of blood in its vessels, by which its 
functions are disordered. 

1803 Med. ¥rnl. IX. 325 The second or local Sthenic 
Congestion is. .one of the most frequent causes of Apoplexy. 
1843 G..Day tr, Simon's Anim. Chem. 1.265 Blood was 
again taken, in consequence of further symptoms of con- 
gestion. x875- B, Richarpson Dis. Mod. Life 65 The 

iseases included under the names of catarrh, bronchitis, 
congestive bronchitis, congestion of the lungs, pneumonia. 

3. transf. and fg. A crowding together or ac- 
cumulation which disorganizes regular and healthy 
activity; congested or overcrowded condition, as of 


population, traffic, etc. 

1868 Bricut Sp. /re/.x Apr., The whole system [of Par. 
liamentary representation] was in such a state of a ed 
that it could not be tolerated any longer. 1883 P. S. Rosi- 
Son Saints § Sinners ro Congestion of traffic. 1887 Times 
(Wkly. ed.) 25 Feb. 9/3 Emigration was gradually relieving 
that local congestion of the population, 

Congestiparous, 2. Med. ‘[f. L. congest-us 
Concest sb. +-parts producing + -ous.] ‘ Applied 
to remedies which produce congestion or the differ- 
ent forms of Contrafluxion.’ 3881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Congestive (kgndze'stiv), a. [f. L. congest-, 
ppl. stem (see ConGEsT v.)+-IVE.] Relating to, of 
the nature of, or produced by, congestion. 

1846 Worcester cites Mott. 1 aily Tel, 6.Sept., 
The immediate cause of dec ’s death was congestive 
apoplexy. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 235 Many of 
these dropsies are of congestive origin. 

Congette, -ing’, var. of Conszor, -Inc. Obs. 
_Congey, -eye, obs. f, Conczn, 

Congiary (kgndgiari). Rom. Antig. [ad. L. 
congiaré-um lit. a vessel that holds a congius, f. 
congius: see below and -aRy.] A gift divided 
among the people or the soldiers, orig. something 
measured in a congius, such as corn or wine. 

(Some dictionaries give cong/ary also as a coin :. this is an 
error founded on quots. 1697, 2727.) 

x60x Hottanp Pliny 11.:417 tt is said that Ancus Martius 
s-gaue vnto" the people a congiary or largesse of 6000 
Modij of salt. 1697 Everyn Dise. Medals 187 The Gift of 
Largesses and _Congiaries in Provisions of Corn, &c., ap- 
pearing in the Reverses, 17or WW. Wotton Hist. Rome vi. 
85 Marcus gave a Congiaty to the People. 1727-51 Cuam- 
BERS Cy¢l., Congiarium, cougiary, prong meals, a gift, 
or ‘donative, represented on a medal... Nero, whose con- 
giaries are the first that we find iepecpentes on_medals, 
gave four hundred sesterces, 1832 Blackw, Mag. XXXII. 
607 To the citizens of Rome. -he presented, in one congiary, 
abont two guineas and a half a-head. 
| Congie, obs. f. Concern. 

Conging: sce ConcEE v. 

Congioun, var, of CoNGEON.: Obs. ' 

| Congius (kg ndgivs). Pl. it, [L.] 1, Rom, 
Antiq. A measuie for liquids, containing the eighth 
part of a Roman amphora, or abont 7 pints. ° 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De.P. P, xix. exxviii. (1495) 392 

Congins conteyneth sixe Sextarius. ¢1420 Padlad. on 

Hus. w. 108 Ffor greatest treen .. vi Congeus or iv of it 

ymmote. 1600 Hortann Livy xxv. ii. 546 For every street 

throughout the citie, was allowed a Congius of oyle.- 182 

J. Q. Avams in Davies AZetr. Syst. 1. (1871) 82 ‘There-is a 

merge congius of the age of Vespasian still extant at 
ome. ' * oe 


[f. L. congest- ppl, stem + 


2. Phargt. Thé pliarmacentical name fora gallon, | 


represented in prescriptions by the letter C. 
Vow. Ti. 
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+Congla'ciate, v7: Ols: [f ppl. stem-of L. 
conglacia-re to freeze up, f. con- together + glaciare 
to make or turn to ice, f. glacéés ive.] - 

1, ¢vans. To convert into ice, to freeze. 

* 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies.11. ix. 284 Our Colledge Ale.. 
being conglaciated,.. upon a w never returned to its 
self, Jéid. tt. xii. 322 The Salt invigorating the Cold of the 
‘Water, and so conglaciating the snow. 

b. To make solid like ice (by other means than 
cold); to congeal, petrify. 

2660 H. More Myst. God? vi. ix. 234 Thunder. .conglaci- 
ates or makes rigid, fluid or soft bodies. os 

ce. To make smooth like ice or glass, to polish. 

2656 H. More Antid, Ath. mt. xvi, (1712) 140 To con- 
glaciate,and polish the surfaces of the clouds to such an ex- 
traordinary accuracy of figure. 

2. zutr. To become ice, to freeze, congeal. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pend. Ep. 0. i. 50 Neither doth .. 
any thing properly conglaciate but water. 1670 Phil. 
Trans. V. 2023 The Water..did by the operation of the in- 
troduced cold. .totally conglaciate. 1808 J. Bartow Cold, 
vi. 169 The waves conglaciate instant. 

Hence Congla-ciated, Conglaciating pA/. ad/s. 

1656 H. More £uthus. Tre. 43 ‘The Moon is of a con- 
glaciated substance. 1660 — AZyst, God, vi. viii. 233 Of 
conglaciating Thunders, and the transmutation of Lot’s 
wife into a pillar of Salt. 1750 G. Hucnes Barbadoes 56, 
E went down into several of these Caves. .[to find] the petri- 
fied conglaciated subst ; 

+ Conglaciation. Ovs. [n. of action f. as 
prec,: see -ATION. So in mod.F.] 

1. The action or process of turning into, or be- 
coming, ice ; freezing, congelation. 

2640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 153 Predictions 
may be made of .. Deluges, Draughts, Heates, Conglacia- 
tions, 165: Biccs New Disp. 118 Congelation or congla- 
tiation. 1699 Pail. Trans. X XI. 341 As to their Rarifaction 
and Conglaciation. 

2. concer. Any frozen or crystallized formation. 

r7go G. Hucurs Barbadoes u. 55 [The caves’} petrified 
Icicles (if I may so call them) and other Conglaciations. 

Congilobate (kenglobe't), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. congloba-re to gather into a globe or ball: sce 
next.] To gather or form into a ball or globe, or 
a rounded anysiesed mass. Also jig. 

1. trans. =CONGLOBE a. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1638 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (2643) xq Not conglobated into 
one bodie as the stars are. 1672 WitLoucHsy in Phil. 
Trans. V1. 2279 The similitude of those Theca’s, conglo- 
bated together, to the Tags of Spiders. 1775 JoHNsoN 
Western Isl, Wks. x, 500 Many particular features and dis- 
criminations will be compressed and conglobated into one 
gross and general idea. x837 BerkeLey Crypiog. Bot. 176 

pores conglobated without any definite order. 

. vty, (for ref.) = CONGLOBE b. 

2646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep, m. vii, 120 Some semi- 
nall matter, which may after conglobate into the forme of 
an cage. x6g0 Butwer Anthropomet. Ep. Ded., To sum- 
mon Democritical Atomes to conglobate into an intellectual 
Form. 1803 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 490 To 
suppose, that out of a chaotic mass. .such mute balls Should 
have aban, Ve gravitation inherent in the matter. 

Conglobate (kgnglobe't), a. [ad.L. conglobat-zs, 
pa. pple. of congloba-re to gather into a globe or 
ball, f. con- together + g/obdre to make into a ball, 
f. glob-us ball, GLoBB.} 

1. Formed or ered into a ball, rounded, 
globular. 

1649 Drvpen Death Ld. Hastings 35 All, as _in their 
sphere, Were fix’d, conglobate in his soul. r180z Home in 
Plat, Trans, XCUL. 77 The kidnies are conglobate. 1848 
G. Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chent. I, 193 Arterial blood, on 
being whipt, allows the fibrin to separate in short con- 
globate masses, 1866 Treas. Bot. 320 Conglobate, collected 
into a ball, as the florets of Echinops. 

Phys. Applied distinctively to glands of 
simple structure, esg. those of the lymphatics ; op- 
posed to CONGLOMERATE, q.v. 

1665-6 Phil, Trans, 1. 177 Conglobate Glanduls. .contra- 
distinguished to those that bear the name of Conglomerate 
Glanduls, 1674 /bid. IX. 115 He asserts the Lympha to 
be a particular subtile liquor, separated into the conglobate 
glanduls ‘from the Serum of the blood. 1784 Gent. Mag. 
LIV. ne Equal to the touch in every part, except where 
the conglobate glands are situated. 1836 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 
T. 23/2 The lymphatic or conglobate glands compose a very 
important part of the absorbent system. 1876 Quan Anat. 
IL. xr9t Lymphatic glands, named also conglobate glands, 

Hence Co-nglobately adv., in a rounded form or 
manner, 

; 2730-6 in Battey (folio).. Hence in J. and mod. Dicts. 

Conglobated (kgnglobeltéd), 24/7. a. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ED.] Gathered into a ball, rounded. 

1668 Howe Bless. pe ee Wks, ce 212/1 An impure 
mass of conglobated darkness, 2984 Twambey Dairying 
147 The conglobated, or round-Leaf. 1814 Worpsw. 2+ 
cursion 11. 981 Conglobated bubbles undissolved. 

+b. Phys. = CONGLOBATE a. 2. Obs. 

x676 Phil. Trans. XI. The Lymphaticks .. he will 
have to-arise from conglobated glandules. 16.. Grew 
4J.), The testicle, ..is one large conglobated gland. 

- Gonglobation (kgglobél-fen). [ad. L. coz- 
globation-em, n. of action from conglobare to Con- 
‘etosare, Also in mod.F.] . 

-L. The action of gathering or forming. into a 
globe or rounded mass. Also ig. ; ; 
_1604 T. Wricur Passions v. § 4. 270 Ifhee hath committed 
various offences, the Conglobation and -annumeration’ of 
them .- cannot but stirre vp .; the atiditors to abhorre him. 


CONGLOMERATE. 


168 Gianvitt Sadducisimus 152 A piece of Wax .. rolled 
into the form of a Globe loses se mething of its former ex- 
tension, by this conglobation. 2882 StaLio Concepfls & Th. 
Mod. Physics 19 The rotatory velocity [of the planets]. .at 
the moment of their detachment and conglobation. 

2. A rounded formation, a conglomeration. 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend, Zp. 1, xiti. 138 In this spawne 
--are to be discerned many gray specks, or little congloba- 
tions. @1697 Auprey Nat. Hist. Surrey (1719) II. 185 A 
huge Stone (a Conglobation of Gravel and Sand). 1788 tr. 
Swedenborg's Wisd. Angels wi § 207 Successive Composi- 
tions, or Confasciations and Conglobations from simple 
Things. 1854 7ait's Mag. XX1. 454 ‘That heterogencous 
conglobation, that..multi-mosaic monarchy. 

Conglobe (kgnglab), v. fa. F. conglole-r 
(x6th c. in Paré), ad. L. congloddre to CONGLOBATE.] 
To gather or form into a ball or globe, or a 
rounded compact mass. Also jig. &. évazs. 

1635 Stewart Cro. Scot. III. 329 His ennimeis .. Con- 
globit war togidder in ane glen. 1393 Nasne Christ's 7. 
(1613) 123 Vnsatiable Art-searching Aristotle, that in the 
round compendinte bladder of thy braine, conglobedst these 
three great bodies, (Heauen, Earth, and.. Waters). 1667 
Mitton P. Z, vit. 239 Then founded, then conglob'd Like 
things to like. 1742 Pore Dune, tv. 79 Orb in orb, con- 
glob'd are seen The bupsing Bees about their dusky Queen. 
1839 Batwey Mestus xx. (1848) 254 All elements Conglobe 
themselves from chaos, purified, 1882 Seecey Val, Nedig. 
236 ‘Ihe influence which draws together and conglobes cer- 
tain individuals into a living society. 

b. intr. (for ref. 

1600 W. Watson Onedlibeis Relig. § St. (1602) 3 Hereupon 
the fire .. conglobed together in the highest cloud. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. vit, 292 drops on dust conglobing from 
the drie. xzxg-20 Porn, /Zéad xvu. 498 The big round drops 
-- Conglobing on the dust. 1880 Browsine Han § Lana 
50 ‘The downy swathes [of cloud] combine, Conglobe. 

Hence Conglo'bed f9/. a. 

x8zz T. Tayior tr. Apule‘us w. 86 In a condensed and 
conglobed band. 

+ Conglobular, 2. Obs. [f. Cox-+ Grosurar, 
after the prec. derivatives of L. conglobare.] Ga- 
thered into a rounded form, globular. 

194x ‘T. Fraxexirs_ tr, Cicero's Nat, Gods u. 142 Let us 
examine the Earth.. Solid, round, and conglobular. 

+Conglobulate, 2. Ols. Phys. [f. L. con- 
together + glodtd-2s little ball, globule (dim. of 
globus ball) + -aTE*, on the analogy of conglobate 
(as=con- + glob-us + -ATE.)] = CONGLOBATE a, 2. 

170z Froyver Cold Baths 1, iv. (1709) 118 Glands, whether 
conglobulate, or conglomerate. 1758 J . 8S. Le Dran's Ob- 
serv. Surg. (1771) 270 The Lymph in Conglobulate Glands. 

Conglo‘bulate, v. vare. [f. as prec. +-aTE%.] 
intr. To collect into a rounded or compact mass. 

1768 forces in Boswell, A number of them (swallows) 
conglobulate together, by flying round and round, and then 
all in a heap throw themselves under water. 


Conglomerate (kgnglp-mérét), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. conglomerat-us, pa. pple. of conglomerdare: see 
next. A. adj. 

1. Gathered together nto a more or less rounded 
mass, or consisting of parts so gathered; clus- 
tered. Also jig. ta. as pa. pple. Obs. 

1572 Bossewew Armorie u. 118b, Certain trees .. bring 
forth fruit conglomerate with leaues. 1626 Bacon Syeur 
§ 267 The Beams of Light, when they are multiplied and con- 
glomerate, : 

b. as adj. (In mod. use often fg. from 4.) 

3836 Topp Cyc?. Anat. I. 246/1 [Insects] have conglomerate 
or compound eyes. 187r Patcrave Ly Poems 113 This 
close conglomerate English speech. 1872 Linnon Z/em, 
Relig. ii. 42 Ail the positive religions in the world. .are alike 
conglomerate formations. 

2. Phys. Applied to glands of a compound or 
complex structure ; formerly, as distinguished from 
the simple ConcLopaTe glands of the lymphatics. 

1668-6 Phil. Trans. 1.177. 1668 Jéid, IIT. 889 Concern- 
ing the Liver. .finding it to have Lobesand to be a Glandul 
of that kind, which by Anatomists are called Conglomerate. 
19785 Anat. Dial. (ed. 2) 43 A conglomerate gland is that 
which is composed of several little conglobate glands, all 
tied up together, in one common tunicle or membrane. 
1842-72. T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 695 In the 
cartilaginous fishes .. the pancreas exhibits a more perfect 
development, and already presents the appearance of a con- 
glomerate gland. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. Conglomerate 
glands, a synonym of Acinous glands. | 

3. Fath. a. Applied to cartilaginous tumours 
in the neighbourhood of the parotid gland. b. Ap- 


plied to certain compound Tubercles. ‘ 

1870 Sir J. Pacer Lect. Surg. Pathol. (ed. 3) 320 note, 
Mr. Cxsar Hawkins described them..as conglomerate 
tumours, 1876 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med.V. 64x ‘The tubercles 
are often a in groups (Virchow's conglomerate 
tubercles), 7 

4. Geol, Composed of the fragments of pre-exist- 
ing rocks cemented together ; of the nature of or 
forming a conglomerate: see B. 1. . 

3813 BAKEweLt Jutrod. Geol. (2815) 225 The debris of 
pre-existing rocks broken down and cemented together, as 
in various conglomerate rocks. 1872 Baker Nile, Dribut, 
niii, 217 A perpendicular cliff of conglomerate rock formed 
of rounded pebbles cemented together. /d/d, xv. 253 A 
cliff of conglomerate pebbles. es 

'B. sb. The. adj. used adsol.. [Cf..mod.F. con- 
glomévat.] . Be ON we 

1. .Geol. (= conglomerate rock.) A composite rock 
consisting of rounded-and waterworn fragments of 


previously existing rocks, united into a compact 
104 . 
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mass by some kind of cement; often called pud- 
ding-stone. (Cf. BREccIA.) : 

1818 W.-Paitties Outi, Min. § Geol. (1818) 148 When a 
sandstone contains rounded masses of consinereble dimen- 
sions, it is termed a couglomerate. - 1832 De La Becue 
Geol, Man, 219 Conglomerates alternating with greenish 
sandstone and variously coloured. marls. 1886 HaucHTon 
Nays Geog. v. 242 This shell conglomerate is largely burnt 

or lime. 

attrib, 1846 MeCuttocu Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 255 
The conglomerate hills extend through Ross-shire. 

b. transf. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxx, (x856) 259 Thus, dried 
apples became. .a conglomerate of sliced chalcedony. 1856 
— Arct. Expl, 1. xi. 116 A conglomerate of gravel and 


ice. . 

2. fig. A mixture of various materials or ele- 
ments, clustered together without assimilation. 

2837 Waewew Hist. Induct. Se. (1857) 111. 399 The Eng- 
lish anguage is a conglomerate of Latin words, bound 
together with a Saxon cement. 1864 Burton Scot Adr. I. 
i. 57 In that immense conglomerate of useful and useless 
knowledge. 

Conglomerate (kpnglgmére't), v. [f. L. con- 
glomerat- ppl. stem of couglomera-re to roll, heap, 
or press together, f. con +-glomeré-re to form into 
a ball, f. glomer- (glomus) ball.] 

tl. trans. To roll or wind (thread) into a 
ball. 

1623 CockERAM, Conglomerate, to winde vp on bottomes. 
1659 H. More Jonort, Soul mi. xiii, (1662) 203 This suggests 
..the fancy..to the Silk-worm of conglomerating her both 
funeral and natal Clue. 

2. To form into a ball or (more or less) rounded 
mass; to heap up, heap together. ? Ods. 

1896 R. L{tncutr)] Diella (1877) 74 My sighes doe so con- 
glomerate the cloudes. 1638 Swan Sec. AL. v. if, § 11. 
1650 J. Buwer Aathropomel, ii. (1653) 71 Choakt up with 
. dust, conglomerated into dirt. 2674 Grew Anat, Plants 
ut u. iv, § 2 The Viscera of an Animal, are but vessels con- 
glomerated. 

Jig. 1767 A. Camppett. Leviph. (1774) 6 Consider well 
how I have conglomerated this atchicvement of erudition. 

8. To collect (separate particles or elements) 
into a coherent mass. /i¢, and fig. 

1691, 2882 [see ConctomERATED]. 2796 H, Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) 111. soz Because the Nobility 
and Clergy are conglomerated into one mass with the 
People. 1865 F. Oakutry Tractar. Afovement 97 To con- 

lomerate and cement the various forms of Tractarianism 
Into something like a consistent whole. ; 

4. intr. To come together or collect into a (more 
or less) rounded mass, or (¢vans/.) into a compact 
body; to cluster together. 

1642 Ord. & Declar, both Houses, Lords Day 7 They 
conglomerated and gathered together to the number of 20 
or 25. 2656 S. Hottann Zara (1719) 48 Such noise as 
Bees commonly inake when they conglomerate. 1795 Sé. 
Papers in Ann. Reg. 189 Their armics have conglomerated. 
1838 7. Tuomsox Chem, Org. Bodies 554 When put into 
boiling water it conglomerates into a resinous mass, 

Hence Conglo‘merated //, a., clustered, etc. ; 
spec. in Phys. and Geol. = CONGLOMERATE @. 2, 4. 

1636 S, Houtann Zara (1719) 79 My conglomerated Curses 

go with thee, @z69r Bovre Ji’ks, (1772) II. 81 (R.) Con- 
elated shells, 1701 Grew Cas, Sacra 1. v. § 21 The 
iver is one great conglomerated gland, composed of in- 
numerable small glands. 1725 Braorey Fam. Dict. Kidney, 
aConglomerated Gland, 1816 Scott 8/. Diwaz/ vi, Watch- 
ing the clouds as they lowered above each other in masses 
of conglomerated vapour. 1882 Genin Tert-dk. Geol. 1. 
i. § 3 Conglomerated (conglomeratic, made up of well- 
rounded pebbles or rocks, 

Conglomeratic (kgnglp:mérse'tik), a. Geol. [f. 
L. conglomerét-um CONGLOMERATE @ and sb. + 
“Ie: in mod.F. conglomératique.} Of the nature 
or character of CONGLOMERATE (sd. 1). 

2849 Murciison SiZusia@ xi. 281 Grey in colour, conglo- 
meratic and slaty. 1896 Pace Ade, Text-bk. Geol. x, 188 
Beds of an unmistakab ly conglomeratic character. 

Conglomeration (kgnglgmérét'fon). [ad. L, 
conglomeratidn-em, n. of action f. conglomera-re to 
Conenomerats. Also in mod.F.] 

1, The action of conglomerating, or condition of 
being conglomerated, 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 267 The erg teoriay and Conglo- 
meration of Sounds, 2842 Baruam /ngol, Leg., Auto-da- 
Jé Introd., The conglomeration of Christian names usual 
in the families of the Aante noblesse of Spain, 

. quasi-concr, +a, A coil or ball (of thread or 
the like). b. ‘A collection of things joined in-a 
compact body; a cluster, coherent mass. 

1659 H. More Jutwrort. Soul (1662) it. xiii. 201 These 
Conglomerations of the threads of the Silk-worm. 697 Sir 
T. P. Brount Zss, rf, Nothing but «a Conglomeration of 
Vessels. 1836 Tonp Cyc?. Anat. I, 105/2, I have .. taken 
from the water a large conglomeration of male frogs. 858 
Hawtnorne “7,  /¢. Frnls. I. 258 A confused .. con- 
glomeration of buildings. 1866 Lippos Bamft. Leet. ii. 73 
‘That conglomeration of men we call a nation. - 

Conglomeratory, @. rare. [f. L.- conglo- 
merét- ppl. stem: sec ConcromeraTe and -ORY.] 
Tending to conglomeration. ; 

2855 J. Strane.Glasgow § tis Clubs Go 493 The con- 
glomeratory atmosphere of the Waterloo [Club]. . 

Conglomeri-tie, 2. Geol, = CONGLOMERATIC. 

1833 G. A. Mantrte Geal. S. J, Eng. 182 The lower beds 
frequently conglomeritic. 1862 Dana Afan. Geol. 666 Aren- 
aecous, argillaceous, or conglomeritic. : 
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Conglutin (kgngi'#tin). Chem. [f. Con- + 
Guurin: associated with the following words.] 
A name applied by Ritthausen to the legumin of 
almonds and lupins, . 1s aa 

2879 in Watts Dict. Chenz. ond S VII. 38. 1886 
A. H, Crurcu Food Grains Ind. x19 Conglutin is said to 
be chiefly characteristic of the lupine. - eee 

* Conglu‘tinant, a.-and sb. Obs. [corresp. to 
F. conghitinant, L. conglitinant-em, pr. pple: of 
conglitinave: see next and -axt.] ; 

A. adj. ~Gining, uniting ; healing’. 

2828 in Wessrer (who cites Bacon). 

B. sé. ‘A medicine that heals wounds’. 

1828 in Weaster ; and in subseq. Dicts, 

Conglu-tinate, ff. a. [ad. L. conglitinat- 
us, pa. pple. of conglitinare: see next.J 

41. as pa. pple. = CONGLUTINATED ; see next. 

$53 Etyor Gov. wi. i, All these to gether conglutinate 
and effectually executed maketh a perfecte definicion of 
iustyce. 1610 Heaey St. Aug. Citie of God xv. xvi. (1620) 
522 Should be conglutinate in honest coniugall society. 

2. Bot. Cohering as if glued together. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. x88r Sn . Bot. X. 113 Paraphyses 
slender, filiform, congfutinate, 

Conglutinate (kfaglitincit), v. Now vare, 
[f. L. conglitinat- ppl. stem of congliitindre to 
glue together, f. con- + glitinare to glue, f. gliiten, 
glittin- glue. Cf. F. congliutiner (14th c. in Littré).] 

1. trans. To glue, cement, or fasten firmly to- 


gether; to cause to cohere. 

1546 Lance Pol. Verg. De Invent, 1. iii. 6a, To haue 
been compacted and pong lutinated by heate and moysture 
into the perfect figure..of aman. x558 Warpk tr. 4lexis’ 
Seer. 1. vi. (1580) 143 a, It will conglutinate and glewe to- 
gether the two peeces. 1667 Perry in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 
agz (T.) Starch..will conglutinate some things. 1792 7. 

eppors in Phil. Trans. LX XXII. 258 The lumps of iron 
- had been softened, and conglutinated together. 

+b. JZd. To unite (wounded or ruptured parts, 
or broken bones); to heal. Also adsof. Obs. 

1568, T. Gare Antidot, 1. 56 It. .doth conglutinate greene 
and bloudy woundes. x60r Hottaxp Pliny xxv. xix. II, 
206 They use the decoction of the common grasse, for to 
conglutinat wounds, 1997 J. Downixc Disord. Horned 
Cattle 66 This medicine. ,conglutinates ruptured vessels. 

C. fig. 

3666 Srurstowr Spix. Chyzz. Pref. (1668) 6 Love to God.. 
strongly conglutinates all the musings of the soul. x8z; 
Caruvir Life Schiller 1, 165 A medley of texts. .congluti- 
nated by a stupid judgment. . 

2. intr. To stick together, cohere. (/i/. and fig.) 

ax6ag Fretcuer IVomen Pleased v. it, 1 would congluti- 
nate, 1643 J. Steer tr. Fabricius’ exp. Chirurg. xv. 64 
Lest that the Fingers should. .conglutinate, I put between 
them leaden | ea 1647 Pol. Ballads Commi. (Percy 
Soc.) 33 My fellow knaves and 1 conglutinated. 1750 tr. 
Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 19 The prevalent driness in it 
permits it not to congiutinate, ; 

Conglu‘tinatéd, Conglu'tinating fp/. adjs, 

xgsz_Hutorr, Conglutinated, coneretus, congiutinatus. 
1650 Butwer Anthrofomet. 223 The Conglutinated lips 
of the neck of the wombe. 1622 Woopat. Surg. Mfate Wks, 
(1653) 238 Lyme or some other conglutinating body. 18: 
Fraser's Mag. 1. 329 Birdlime or some unguent equally 
conglutinating, ‘y . 

Congiutination (kgnglv?tinétjon). [ad. L. 
conglitination-cm, n. of action f. conglitinare: 
see above. So in F. (16th c, in Littréy] 

1. The action of gluing together, or causing to 
cohere firmly by, or as by, some tenacious sub- 
stance ; the condition of being so glued together. 

1605 B. Joxson Volfone u.ii, There goes to it sixe hundred 
seuerall simples, some quantity of humane fat, for the 
conglutination, 1643 J. Steer tr. Fabricius’ Exp. Chirurg. 
viii. 38 Thin Leaden Plates .. are to be put betweene the 
parts where conglutination is feared. 1729 SuirLvocks A». 
tillery v. 314 The Pastening or Conglutination of the two 
Boards. “2830 tr. Avistoph. Acharnians, ete, Knights 71 
Do you exert the forge against his conglutinations. 

+b. Aded. Union or junction of wounded parts 
or broken bones. Oés. 

x54x R. Cortann Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 Ciijb, To tet 
all the causes that Iet the coition and conglutination. . 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. xvu. 590 A bleeding Wound re- 
quires Conglutination. 1729 T, Date tr. Freind's Emuten- 
ologia xiii. (1752) 159 If while we are endeavouring to 
govern the Blood, we should neglect the conglutination of 
the Vessels. xg3x Arnutnnot A/iments (J.), The union or 
conglutination of parts separated by a wound. 

ce. fig.-and transf. 

1608 J. Kine Serm. St. Mary's 13 The composition and 
conglutination of the two principall verbes in my Text, Reg- 
nauit et mortuus est. 1646 Siz J. Temrre Jrish Rebell. 14 
A firm conglutination of their affections and Nationall obli- 
gations. 2867 A. J. Extis £, £. Pronune. 1, iii. 186 Cooper 
-.defines a diphthong as the ‘conglutinatio duarum voca- 
lium in efidem syllabi’. This theory of ‘ conglutination’, 
effected by the ‘ glide’, is that which I have adopted. 

2. quasi-concr. A conglutinated mass. . 

(€ 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 But a conglu- 
tination and combination of the foure elementes, sree 
Mostacu in Phil, Trans. LVII, 440A petrification or rather 
conglutination of many different stones, but all vitrescent. 


Conglu‘tinative, a. 700s. [a. F. congtt- 
tinatif, -tue, ad. L. type *conglitinatTo-us, {. con- 
glitinat- ppl. stem: see -IvR.} Having the quality 
of conglutinating; sfec. in A7ed, having the property 
of uniting wounded . ; ts 

xgax R. Corrann Guydon's Quest, Chirurg., Anoynte 
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them with oyntementes myscatyues and conglutynatyues, 
2563 T. Gace Antidot.1. 7 Medicines conglutinatiue, 1672 
J. Wesster Ifetallogr. xx. 268 To stop small Hzemorhages 
--by its conglutinative quality. .x930-6 Bartey (folio), Cox. 
giutinative, of a gluing or sticking Quality.- In Jounson ; 
and in mod. Dicts. y : 

Conglutinator. vere. [Agent-n. in L. form 
from conglitina-re.| ‘An agent that conglatinates. 

1728 Woovwarp Fossils {J.), The osteocolla is recom- 
mended as'a conglutinator of broken bones. } 

+Conglutine, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. conght- 
tine-r (14th c, in Littré), ad. L. conglitinare) 
= CONGLUTINATE Y, 1b. : 

msqx R. Corrann Gailyen'’s Terap. 2 Dj,.1 can nat se 
howe thou mayst conglutyne it and makeclose. 1652 Cut- 
PEPPER Eng. ‘Diiyste. t9z Being outwardly applied it con- 
glutineth wounds notably. . 

+ Conglu‘tinous,-2. Obs-° [f. Con-+Grv- 
TINOUS ; after congltetinate, etc.] 

Hence .} Gongiwtinously adv. Obs. raven), 
By conglatination ; with cohesion. 

1638 Swan Spee, AM, v. § 2 (1643) 87 Whose matter is 
thick, and. .not so hard as conglutinously conjoyned. 

Congo (kenge), The name of a country on 
the west coast of Africa, south of the Equator, 
whence many negro slaves have been carried to 
America. Hence, the name has been given in 
NN. America to negroes from Congo, and to things 
belongifig to or used by them ; also (apparently), 
to various animals of black colour: cf. segro. 

1. Anegro from Congo. Congo dance: a kind of 
African dance practised by negroes. Comgo fea: 
a variety of CAJAN, eaten by negroes in Jamaica, 

1866 Treas. Bot. 189/2 The Congo pea is harder and 
coarser, and is only used by negroes, 1877 F. A. Marci 
Anglo-Sax. Gram. (1883) 36 There may be as many genders 

ere are sets of terminations .. the Congoes and irs 
have many. 1886 G. W. Case in Century Mag. XXXI. 
§22/2 They from whom the dance and the place are named, 
the most numerous sort of negro in the colonies, the Con- 
goes and Frane-Congoes, /bid. 527/2 There were other 
dances ..the Voudou, and the Congo .. The latter, called 
Congo also in Cayenne, Chica in San Domingo. 

2. Congo monkey, 2 black South American 
monkey, a species of the Howler, Afycetes palli- 
atus; Congo snake, a name given to one or two 
blue-black amphibians, species of Amphiuma, 
found in the southern parts of the United States, 

1865 S. Texney Zool, 313 The rere, Snake, Amphinma 
means, L., of the Southern States, is about twenty-eight 
inches long, bluish black. 1874 T. Betr Nat, 7v Nicara- 
Que 3s High up in one tree. .were seated some of the black 
Congo monkeys (AZycetes palliatus). 

Congo, obs. form of CANGUE. 

Congor, = Concer 3, dial. name of Cucusmer. 

Congon (kenga, kenge). Also congo, kongo. 

(ad. Chinese Aziazg.fee work, and workman, 42079- 
Ji-ch'a app. tea on which work or labour is 
expended. The omission of the / is the foreigner’s 
corruption (Prof. Legge).] A kind of black tea 
imported from China. 

19725 Lond, Gas. No. 6376/3 Next Week will be sold, a large 
Parcel of Bohee, with some Congou and Green Tea, 17 
Suerwan Set, Scand. v. i, Congou tea, ayadavats, ani 
Indian ernckers. 1845 Disraetr Sybil vi. vill, A-swelling 
the receipt of customs by the consumption.of Congo! 1875 
Pavy Food § Dietetics (ed. 2) 349 ‘The chief varieties of 
black tea, arranged in [an upward order of excellence] are 
Bohea, Oolong, Congou, Campoi, etc. 

+ Congraffet, pa. pple, Obs.-* [An erroneous 
repr. of OF. cyrogvafes, cirograffé, .pa. pple. of- 
cirografer to engross, register, med.L, chirogra- 
phare, eyrograffare (Du Cange) : see CHTROGRAPH.] 
Registered, engrossed. ; : 

cx320 Cast, Love 1056 Pat foreward .. i Godes court is 
congraffct (OF. La covenant En la curt Deu ciregraffal. 

Congratulable (kfagreti#ab'l, a. [f. L. 
cougratulé-ri, F, congratule-r: see Bie] Calling 
for congratulation; worthy of congratulation. 

1833 Lann Lett. to Talfourd in Final Ment. 273 Variously 
. has the congratulable news affected the members. 


Congratulant (kgngre'tidlint), a and sd. 
(a. F. congratulant, or ad. L. congratulant-em, 
pr. pple. of congratulari: see next and -an?.] 

A. adj. That congratulates; expressing con- 
gratulation, “B. sd. A congratulator. 

1667 Mitton, P, L. x. 458 Forth rush’d in haste the great 
consulting Peers. .and with like joy Congratulant approach’d 
him, 1840 Blackw. Alag, XLVII. 3x The new-year's gifts. . 
were divided byus children among the inferior congratulants. 
1872 CARLYLE Schilicr Suppl. 227 Rustic congratulants with 
their foolish rhymes would present themselves, : 

Congratulate (kgngrectizlet), v. [f. L. con- 
grituldt- ppl. stem of congratzld-r? in same sense, 
f. cone, together + gvatulirT to manifest or express 
one’s: joy: cf. F. congraiuler (14th c. in Littré; 
now somewhat archaic).] ~ — ' : 

41. intr. To rejoice along with another; to ex- 
press to 2 person one’s ‘pleasure or gratification at 
his ‘good fortune, success, or happiness. Const. 
with the person, fo, 0 the thing. In later use 
congratulate with = congratulate (rans. ,sense 4. Ods. 

3877-87 Horixsurp Scot, Chron. (1806) II, 252 The gover- 
nor therefore, to congratulate with the earl for his return, 
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restored unto him the chancellorship, xg98 Fiorito, Con 
gratilare, to congratulate, to refoice togither. 1609 Braue 
(Douay) Luke i, 58 And they congratulated with her. 161g 
Doncaster Led, in Zug. & Gerni (Camd. Soc.) 201 If his 
Maty shall command me to returne to Francfurt to con- 
gratulate with King Ferdinand when he. shall be elected 
King of the Romans. 1647 Cromwety Le?. 14 Sept. (Car- 
Tyle}, Occasion as to congratulate so abundantly to rejoice 
in God’s gracious dispensation unto you and by you. 1732 
Swirt Let, to Gay Wks. 1761 VIII. 133, I congratulate with 
you, for losing your great acquaintance. 1777 WATSON 
Philip (I (1793) UW. xvii. 415 An ambassador had been sent 
to congratulate with the Duke on this desirableevent. 1820 
J. Tatsor in Parr’s Wes, (1828) VII. 26 Many who will 
congratulate with you upon the addition of another year to 
[your] venerable age. 1824 Lams Let. to Barton 24 Mar, 
iz therefore most sincerely congratulate with you. 


+2. trans. To express sympathetic joy on the 
occasion of ; to.express joy, pleasure, or satisfaction 


at (an event or circumstance).. Ods. 

1577-87 Hotinsep Scot. Chyon. (1806) II. 272 Wherefore 
ambassadors were sent from the queen regent to Philip 
and Marie to congratulate their marriage, 1597 Dante. 
Civ. Wares. &4 .) To see So many hands and hearts 
congratulate Th’ advancement of his long-desir'd degree, 
2664 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II, 161, I congratulate 
the happiness of your kingdom. 1688 Br. Tuostas in 
Gutch Cod?, Cur. I. 332, I thank you for your congratulating 
my recovery. 1721 STEELE Spec. No. 168 ? 2, I send you this 
to congratulate your late Choice of a Subject. 1766G1sB0n 
Decl. § F. 1. v.93 The obsequious assembly congratulated 
their own and Pe peblie felicity, 1789 Mrs, Piozzi Fourn. 
France I. a26 Verses and sonnets .. congratulated our 
wedding-day. 180g W. Tavtor in dun, Rev. 11. 512 The 
friends of liberty came to congratulate his arrival. 1819 
Hazurtr Polit. Hss, 88 Mr. Southey .. congratulates the 
successes of the son. 

+b. To express such joy by some significant act ; 
to celebrate with. Ods. 

1583 Srusses Anat. Abus. u.2 You are most hartily wel- 
come, and I .. to congratulate your comming, will impart 
vnto you the substance and effect therof in as few words as 
Ican, 1614 Br, Haut Recollect. Treat. 289, 1 desired to 
congratulate your happy Returne with some worthy present, 
1636 Winturop Hist. New Eng, (1825) I, 187 The ships 
congratulated his election with a rol of great shot, 
@1661 Fuuter Worthies (3840) II, 415 The university of 
Oxford congratulated his birth with printed poems. 

‘te. Const. 0, znto, the person, also with 77- 
direct obj. (dative). Obs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr, 1. iii. 143 They may con- 
gratulate to themselues the warme side they walke in. 
164x J. Jackson True Evang. T. wi. 228 These are blessings 
which ., all our friends have congratulated unto us. 1676 
Drypen Aurenge. Ded., The Subjects of England may 
justly congratulate to themselves that both .. our Govern- 
ment, and..our King secure us from any such Complaint. 
1709 Staves Aus. Ref I. vii. 106 Should I not. .congratu- 
late you this so great happiness. befallen you. /d7¢., Con- 
pene England her felicity and her Goon x7t0 R. 

Warp Life H. More 59 To whom he heartily congratulated 
such Dignities. 


+d. Const. with the person. Obs. 

1618 Mro. Bucuincuam in Fortescue Papers 49 To con- 

ratulate with him the rendring of that town, 1654 H. 
Peeraance Chas. I-(1655) 136 An Ambassador..sent to 
congratulate with their Majesties, the happy birth of their 
second Daughter. -xgog Br. Parrick Con, 2 Kings x. 15 
Who .. came .. to congratulate with him his happiness in 
fulfilling God’s commands, 


+3. To rejoice at (a thing) ; to hail. Obs. 

1622 Donne Seri. Lam. iv. 20 Whosoever. .hath lamented 
a capaet and then congratulated a deliverance, he will 
provide against a relapse. z74x Ricuarpson Pamela I. 
286 See what Marriage and Repentance may bring a Man 
to! I heartily congratulate this Change. 

4. To-address (a person) with expressions of joy 
or satisfaction on .an occasion considered. fortu- 
nate ; ‘to compliment upon any happy event? (J.); 
to felicitate. Const. ov, zigon (formerly 7or),- or 
with clause, rks 

1548 Hatt Chron. 164b, The enhabitauntes. sent to him 
messengers. .thanking and congratulating him for his thither 
comming. x61x Brae 1 Chrox. xviii. 10 Hee sent Hadoram 
his sonne to King Dauid. .to congratulate [Hcé. blesse] him, 
because hee had fought against Hadarezer. 1663 BoyLe 
Occas. Refé. w. xviii, (1675) 276 Eusebius. congratulated my 
Friend for his escape. 1667-8 Perys Diary 5 Mar., All the 
world, .did congratulate me, and cry up my sg; eech as the 
best thing they ever heard, xyoo Drypen Fables, Pal, § 
Arc uw, 730 The king in person..Comforts the ‘sick, con- 
gratulates thesound. 1769 Br. Warpurton Let. (1809) 445 
Lo congratulate him in having got well rid of [them]. ~ 2790 
Burke #r. Rev. 8 Am I to congratulate an highwayman... 
who has. broke ‘prison, upon the ‘recovery of his natural 
rights? 1840 Macautay Céive 49 Clive. congratulated them 
on the good fortune which had freed them from a tyrant. 
1883 G. Liovp 24d & Flow I, 27 Congratulating him about 
his success in the School of Art. © : . : 

Db. ref. To call or account oneself happy. or 
fortunate in relation to some matter. (Same Const.) 

1664 HL. More Jyst. Znig, i.'2 To congratulate our selvés 
that we are neither Turks nor- Papists. 2952 JOHNSON 
Rambler No, 206 P 9 He often congratulated himself that he 
had none of.that disgusting-excellence, etc. 1796 BuRNEY 
Afent.- Metastasio Y11.-45 Congratulating. myself for the 
good fortune which'has procured me such valuable friends. 
1860 Tynpatt Glas 1 xi. 79 We congratulated ourselves 


upon this, - 


ec. absol, To offer congratulations. 

31630 J. Rous Diary (Camid.) 56 The Spanish embassador, 
coming to the King ‘to corigratulate, fell all along. @1800 
Cowper £4, Protest, Lady, A stranger's purpose. in these 
lays Is to congratulate and not to praise. 1837 CarLyLe 
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fr. Rev. i. vi. iii, Mayor Pache, not prompt enough in de- 
nouncing these Pitt Plots, may congratulate about them now. 
5: To salute. Obs. 

2578 Tuynne Perf, Anibass. Ep. Ded., But also desirous 
-. to congratulate your Lordship with the tokens of my old 
vowed fidelitie. - 1g88 Staxs. LZ. Z. LZ. v. i. 93 It is the 
Kings most sweet pleasure and affection, to congratulate 
the Princesse at her Pauilion. 1589 Purrennam Zug. Poesie 
mt. xxiv. (Arb.) 292 To congratulat and salute by giuing a 
becke with the head, or a bende of the bodie. x62 ‘lour- 
neur Ath. Trag. ui, Hee is a Souldier .. Let the Instru- 
ments Of warre congratulate his memorie. : 

+6. To offer or present by way of congratulation. 

1632 Litucow Jaw. vii. 304 ‘To whose memory and prayse 
I am not able to Congratulate the least Commendations 
their Heroicke dispositions deserued at my hands. /67d. x. 
427 After Congratulating Complements, he being returned 
ashoar, dismissed the Burgers and their Arms, 

Congratulating, f7/. a. [f. prec. +-ING2. 
That congratulates. Hence Congra‘tulatingly. 

ae Howe t Venice 130 The congratulating Ambassadors 
flock to S. Mark. 1769 Gotosm. Roman /7ist. (1786) 11. 
262 Surrounded by congratulating multitudes. 1855 Doran 
Queens Eng. I. viii. 377 The Duke of Newcastle congratu- 
latingly hugged Hulse, on his having saved the Queen's life. 

Congratulation (kgngre:tivleifon). [a. F. 
congratulation, or ad. L. congratulation-em, n. of 
action f. congratuli-ri: see above.] 

1. The action of congratulating ; the expressing 
lo anybody in a complimentary way gratification 


at his success, fortune, or happiness ; felicitation. 

159z Harincton Ord. Fury, xxx. Ixviii, Yet Gradasso’s 
faint congratulation Makes men surmise he thinks not as 
he saith. x65: Honses Govt. & Soc. xv. § 10. 244 But we 
then praise, and celebrate in words .. by Congratulation, 
which supposeth happinesse. 1794 Gopwin Cal, Williams 
19 His superiority ., excited congratulation instead of envy 
1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. I. 5 Not of itself regarded..as any 
matter for congratulation. 1887 T. Fowrur Princ. Morals 
u. ii. 94 To the act of ‘rejoicing with others’ there is no 
gone term appropriated .. The outward expression of the 
feeling is, however, known as congratulation, 

2. (with /.) An expression of such pleasure. 

1632 Haywarp tr. Biond?’s Evomena 193 Congratulations 
she received not as a woman in child-bed, but as a Captaine 
vanquissant of a battel, 1749 Jounson /rvue w. vi, That 
fawning villain’s forced congratulations. 1781 FLetcner 


Lett. Wks, 1795 VII. 238, I thank you for your kind con- | 


gratulations on my marriage. 

+ 8. Grateful and glad acknowledgement on one’s 
own behalf, rejoicing. Ods. 

1597 J. T. Serm. Panles C. 73 And then in congratula- 
tion of all three, wee yeeld thee thankesgiving. 1622 
Downe Serm. Lam, iv. 20. 1623 Sir R. Naunron in 
Fortescue Papers 193 Yet my penne..can not hold from an 
intire congratulation of this happie and holy day. 

Hence Congratula'tional a. 

1827 Bentuam Wks. X, 61 Half lamentational, half con- 
gratulational, rhythmical commonplaces. — 

Congratulative (kgngre'tidlétiv), a [f. L. 
congratulat- ppl. stem + -IVE.] Expressing con- 

tulation. 

1848 Tazt's Mag. XV. 117 [They] exchanged a glance, 
which was mutually congratulative. 

Congratulator (kpngree'tisleitar), [n. of ac- 
tion in L. form, from congratulavt to CONcRATU- 
LATE; see -OR,] One who congratulates, or offers 
congratulations, 

1658 Mitton Lett. State Wks. (2851) 421 Nothing more 
fortunately auspicious could happen to us, at our first en- 
trance upon the Government, than such a Congratulator, 
1772 NuGent friar Gerund Il, 53 There were consumed, 
in entertaining these congratulators, twelve gallons of 
wine. 1889 Temple Bar June 104 Surrounded by a coterie 
of congratulators, 

Congratulatory (kdngreti/lateri), a. [f. as 
prec. + -or¥; cf. L. grdtulatéri-us, and F. con- 
gratulatoire.} 

1, Conveying congratulations. 

1g24 Wotsey in Fiddes Life 11. (1726) 72 Letters «con- 
gratulatory directed unto the Popes holyness, 1649 Br, 
Guturie Alen, (1702) 92 The Earl of Loudon .. made Con- 
eet Speeches to his Majesty. 1713 Guardian No. 
66 (1756) I, 295 In many congratulatory words they ap- 
plauded one another's wit and power. 1868 FREEMAN 
Novi. Cong, (1876) Il. vii. 17 Congratulatory embassies. 

2. Ready or inclined to congratulate. 

1883 Manch, Exant. 21 Jan. 5/2‘The Manchester Academy 
of Fine Arts was in a congratulatory and cheerful mood at 
its annual meeting last night. 

+3. as sb. A congratulatory address. Ods. 

2680 M.Livincston (¢i¢Zz) Albion's Congratulatory, or, a 
Poem upon the highand mighty Prince James his return into 
Scotland. . 

+Congra‘tule, v. Obs. vare—'. [a. F. con- 
gratule-y to congratulate.] = Buuss v. 4 or 5. 
~ 1657 Divine Lover 131, I congratule thee, O my God, 
and am glad that thou art God; and for the Blissednesse, 
and all the Perfections that are in thee. 

+ Congre’dient, ¢.and sd, Obs. [ad. L. cougre- 
dient-ent, pr. pple. of congredi to come together, 
meet.] A. adj. ‘Meeting or going together’ 
(R. C. Zable. Aliph. 1613). B. sb. A component 
part, ingredient. aes 

1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) IX. xxxiii, 281 All the 
parts thereof,—the congredients,—the preparations,—the 
instruments, ‘- 7 


+ Congres, om Obs. rave~*, [A word of doubt- 


* ful existence, the Quarto having Conerue,q.v. If 


CONGREGATE. 


genuine, covgree may be f. Con- + Gree, aphetic 
form of agree not uncommon in 16th c. (His- 
torical contact with the rare OF. congréer to please 
if. gvé liking), med.L. congyecire, is improbable.)} 

intr, To agree together, accord. 
1623 Suaxs. //en. V, 1. ii, 182 (Fo.) For Gouernment, 
though high, and low, and lower, Put into parts, doth Hess 
c 


in one consent, Congreeing in a full and natural close, Li 
Musicke (Qo. 1600 Congrueth with a mutuall consent}. 


+ Congree‘t,v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Con- + Greer] 
intr. To greet mutually. 

1599 Suaus. //en. V, v. il. 31 Since then my Office hath 
so farre preuayl’d, That Face to Face, and Royall Eye tu 
Eye, You haue congreeted. 


Congregable (kp ygrigab’l), a. [ad. L. congre- 
gabil-ts, £. congregare to CONGREGATE: see -BLE.] 
Able to be assembled in a congregation. 


¢ 3642 Contra-Replicant's Compe. 16 Nations. .are not con- 
gregable, nor consultable. .(pardon the hardnesse of words’. 


Congreganist (kpygreganist), ¢. [a. F. con- 
gréganiste, as sb.amember of a congregation of 
laymen directed by ecclesiastics ; as adj., in école c. 
opposed to éole latgue.] Of French schools: 
Conducted by the Brethren of the Christian Schools. 


or by Sisters of various religious orders. 

186z M. Annoy Pop. Educ. france 110 In all the French 
schools. Jay as well as congreganist. 1879 — A/ixed Ess. 
157 Both the episcopal schools and the congreganist schools, 
as they are called, have increased in number. 


Congregant (kengr7gint). fet L, congregant- 
em, pr. pple. of congregdre to CONGREGATE : see 
-AxT.] One of those who congregate anywhere ; 


a member of a congregation. 

1886 Pall Mail G.24 Mar. 4 ‘The Bevis Marks Synagogue 
..the majority of its congregants. 887 Sectafor 1 Oct. 
1307 ‘The congregants. .repeat a portion of the ritual. 

Congregate, f/. a. and si. (ad. L. congre- 
gat-us, pa. pple. of congregare, f. con- together + 
grega-re to collect into a flock or company, f. 
greg-ent (grex) flock, herd: see GreGaxious.] 

A. adj. 1. Assembled, congregated. 
ta. as pa. pple. Obs, 

1432-50 tr. A/igiex (Rolls) 1,’Phese men somme tyme cou. 
gregate schalle goe furthe. rg26 Pile. Perf (1591) Tut 
All waters were congregate or gathered togyder in one 
place, 31596 Spenser J. Q. vi, vic 19 With all the Gods 
about him congregate. 1605 Bacon dav. Learu. 1 ix. § 1, 

b. as adj. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 72 Where the Matter is most Congre- 
gate, the Cold is the greater, 1864 Nuave Seaton. Pocus 
169 Congregate masses of blackness. 

2, = CoNGREGATED 3. Obs. 

1680 Ausi, Stillingfleet's Serm. 31 So would the Con- 
gregate Churches. ,own the King for Head over them. 

8. Carried on in a congregation ; collective. 
moe qerieee Alag. Nov. 969/1 A congregate education 

y clubs. 

+B. pl. Assembled persons. Ods, 

1987 Harrison Zngdand nu. viii. (1877) 1. 175 ‘That the con- 
gregates may frankelie shew their minds upon such matters 
as are to come before them. 

Congregate (kp-ngrigett), v. Also 6 -at. [f. 
ppt stem of L. congregad-re: see prec.] 

. trans. To collect or gather (things) together 
into a mass or crowd. 

61400 Lanfrane's tol (MS. B.) 4 Of enposteme of the 
hed & watire congregated in children hedys, 1547 Boorve 
Introd. Knowl, xxxii. 205 Al the appostels bodies or bones 
to be congregated and brought together into one place. 
1614 Raveicu Hist. World 1. 1. vil, These waters were 
afterwards congregated and called the sea. 1820 SHELLEY 
Summer & Winter, The north wind congregates in crowds 
The floating mountains of the silver clouds. 1877 W. 
Tuomson Voy. Challenger I1. ii. 66 The spines are specially 
congregated on the central... portion of the disc. 

2. To assemble (people), esf. to a meeting, 

1513 BrapsHaw St, lVerdurge 1. 1437 The constable con- 
preeue in all goodly hast A myghty stronge host in theyr 

est arraye. 1563-87 Foxe A. § Af. (1596) 8/r Congregat- 
ing the cleargie when need is of anie Councell or election. 
1697 Eveiyn Nitism. viii. 280 Bells .. to Congregate the 
People. 21763 Suenstone Progr. Taste 1. 32 Alas! that 
wisdom ever shuns To congregate her scatter’d sons. 177% 
Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury 1. 223 
They were congregated by handbills. 32875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. rrg “The Touse of..Callias, in which are congre- 
gated the noblest and wisest of the Athenians. 

+b. pass. To be gathered or collected from. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasim. Par, Luke v. 66 The church is 
congregated of two peoples, the Jews, and the Gentiles. 

3. veft. and intr. To flock or assemble together ; 
to meet in a large body. 

reff. 1587 FLeminc Contu. Holinshed Il, 1321/2 He as 
principall, and others as accessaries .. congregated them- 
selues, and..prouoked the people in maner of a rebellion. 

tniv. .1538 J. Lambert in Foxe A. § 47,(1596) 1021/1 Then 
coulde all the other there congregate. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. 
VY, 1, iii. so Euen there where Merchants most doe congre- 

ate. 1659 GAUDEN Slight Healers (1660) 105 Members of 
the Church with which they actually congregate and com- 
municate. 2797 :Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 300 Swallows 
..after they begin to congregate, _ 11 Macautay Hist. 
£ug. I. 549 The place where the British exiles had congre- 
ted. 1875 Lyert Princ. Geol, IL. mt. xlvi. 542 Herds of 
erbivorous animals congregate together, 


+b. To meet, mingle witk. Obs.. 


* 3626 Bacon Synz § 328 The Spirits of Bodies, which ever 


are unquiet to Get forth, and Congregate Vine the Air. 
- 2 


CONGREGATED. 


-Hence Congregating vé/. sb. and fpl. a. 
+ .1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl, 364 The Congregating of men. 
3775 Hargis Philos, Arrangem. (1841) 291 We can trace 
the Same congregating quality in the bee, in the beaver. 
1805 Worpsw. Prelude ui. (1850) 7x The congregating 
temper that pervades Our unripe years. 
Congregated, pp/. a. -[f. prec. + -uD.] 
.1. ‘Assembled or ‘collected in a body or mass. 
“x6or Suas. 4d/’s IVeltu. i. 120 The congregated Colledge 
haue concluded, That labouring Art can neuer ransome 
nature From her inaydible estate. 1667 Micton P. LZ. vu. 
308 The great receptacle Of congregated Waters. 1718 
Prior Solomon 1. 852 The congregated snow, and swelling 
rain, 1878 Browninc La Saisias 17 The city’s congregated 
peace of homes and pomp of spires, 

2. Got. Clustered in a dense mass ; aggregated. 

1776 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (2796) II. 151 Bunch con- 
gregated, pointing one way. /éiad. II. 273 Flowers con- 
gregated, axillary. 

+3. Organized on a Congregational basis. Ods. 

1653 Bibl. Pard, (a satire) in Somers Tracts (1812) VII. 95 
‘That publike thankes be given to God in all the congre- 
gated churches in and about London. 1660 Mitton J*rce 
Comm, Wks, 1738 1. 583 The well-affected Party of the 
City, and the congregated Churches, may be induced to 
mediate. 1660 T. M. Walker's Hist. Indep. w. 55 The 
congregated Churches of Schismaticks and Sectaries in and 
about London, raise three Regiments. 1799 C. WinTER in 
W. Jay Alen. 85 A congregated church of Africans. 

Congregation (kpngrigézifon). Also 4-6 
-acio(u)n. (a. F. congrégation (OF. -atiun, -acion, 
iath c. in Littré); ad. L. congregation-em, n. of 
action f. congregare: see ConcREGATE. ‘The con- 
crete sense ‘ assembly of people’ is not recorded in 
classical Latin, but occurs in the Vulgate.] 

1. The action of congregating or collecting in 
one body or mass. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Boeth. ut. ii.65 By be congregacioun of alle 
goodes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 312'The Maturation of Drinks 
Is wrought by the Congregation of the Spirits together. 
1635 Person Varieties u. 71 ‘The stirring winds would 
hinder .. their congregation or gathering together. 1669 
Grecory in Rigaud Corr. Scé. Alen (1841) 11. 187 The con- 
grezation of the rays by refraction. 1869 Ruskix Q. of tir 
§ 121 As if the first purpose of congregation were not to 
devise laws and repress crimes. 

b. As a condition or state. 

1835 I. TavLon Spir, Desfot. ii. 47 The priesi has to do 
with men in congregation. 

2. The result of congregating ; a gathering, as- 
semblage, or company: a. of men. 

c1340 Cursor AL. 13370(Trin.) pe brydgome did hem pider 
calle.. CG congregacioun [earlier ASS. gadering, gedering] 
was fulgrete. ¢ 1384 CHaucer H. Fame in.g44 A congrega- 
cioun Of folke as 1 saugh rome a-bout. a@xz400 Cou. Alysé. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 70 Cryst conserve this congregacion Fro perellys 
past, present, and future. 1598 Barret 72eor. Warres 1x. 
1. 93 A squadron of men is .. a congregation of souldiers 
orderly ranged and set. x6rz Binte Esra x.1. 1694 R. 
Moreswortu Ace. Denmark (ed. 3) By, Smalt Territories, 
or Congregations of People, chose valiant and wise Men to 
be their Captains. 1809 Camppey Gerér. Wyont, 1. i, Some 
congregation of the elves, T’o sport by summer moons. 

b. of animals or things. 

1§26 Pilger. Perf. W. de W. 1531) 121 Whiche congrega- 
cyons of waters 1S Med the sea. 1602 Suaks. Ham, 1. ii. 
315 A_foule and pestilent congregation of vapours. 169% 
Ray Creation (1714) 78 The great Concepticula and Con- 
gregations of water, 272 ERKELEY Fral. Tour Italy 
29 May, A congregation of oyster and scollop shells, 1865 
J.G. Bertram Harvest of Sea v. (1873) 98 A congregation 
of fish brought together by means ofa scatter of food. 1878 
H. Inving The Stage 2 To efficiency in.. acting there 
should come a congregation of fine qualities. 1883 !'RoupE 
Short Stud, IV. wu. 255 A congregation of gascous atoms. 

+e. techn. of plovers. Obs. 

¢1430 Lyps. Hors, Shefe § G.(Roxb.) 30 A congregacon 
of plouers, 1486 BA. St. loans F vjb. : 

3. A regular meeting or assembly of a society or 
body. 

_ 1389 in Zug. Gitds (1870) 31 Somouned to don semble, er 
to congregacioun be-forn ye alderman and ye bretheryn {of 
the gild), ¢xq30 Jreemasonry 108 That every mayster, 
that ys a mason, Most ben_at the generale congregacyon. 
1526 TINDALE Acts xix. 39 Itt may Be determined in a law- 
full congregacion. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 21 §20'To 
ae ee any visitacion, congregation, or assemble for re- 
igion, 

b. Acad. A general assembly of the members of 
a University, or of such of them as possess certain 
specified qualifications. 

At Cambridge an assembly or meeting of the Senate, At 
Oxford a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, and 
‘Regent Masters’ (Ancient touse. of Congregation), to 
grant or confer degrees, etc.; also, since 1854, the name of 
the whole body of resident Masters, Doctors, and Profes- 
sors (Cougregation of the University), and of a regular 
meeting of this body, constituting ‘the chief deliberative 
assembly of the University. “(The intention of the Act of 
1854 was to enlarge the constitution and powers ‘of the 
“* Ancient House of Congregation‘: it was held however by 
the legists that, instead of doing so, it had created a new 
body, ‘the Congregation of the University’, leaving the 
‘Ancient House’ intact, There are therefore now. éwo 
Congregations in the University.) ~ , 

[xgex Corer Serum, Conform. §& Refiin Phenix (1708) IT. 
x2 Suffer not, .this your great convocation to depart in vain; 
suffer not this your congregation to be for no end.] ° 1532 
“More Confut: Tindale Wks. 419 This woorde congrega- 
cyon ,.in some yniuérsjtyes it semiyelh. their assembles. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camd: Soc.) 2 The tel began 
to ring to the cone repation before M. Nuce began to rise. 
1712‘ Hearne -Collect, 111-387 Yesterday Mr, John Keil 
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was confirm’d in Congregation Professor of Geometry, 
1714 Ayuirre Univ, Oxford I. m. i. 139 “Degrees are-pro- 
posed and granted in the Congregation of Regent Masters. 
1863 Sat. Rev. 300 (Ozford) very measure, before it 
reaches Convocation, must go through Congregation ; and 
Congregation, as the Act finally passed, means the. whole 
body of residents and next to nobody else, 1870 Stat. 
Univ. Oxon. x. iii. x For the purpose of giving increased 
efficiency to the proceedings of the Congregation .. and to 
give power of amending statutes in Congregation. 1885 
Ibid. x. iii. 8 The Members of Congregation shall -upon 
every occasion, on which any question whatever is sub- 
mitted to Congregation, have the right to speak thereon in 
the English tongue, 2883 A/anch. Exant.1 Dec. 4/7 Ata 
congregation held in the Senate House, Cambridge, the re- 
port..was offered for confirmation. 1886 02. Univ. Calen- 
dar 51 Full Term begins on the Sunday after the first Con- 
gregation, that is on the Sunday after the first day of Term. 
1891 Oxf. Univ. Gas. 3 Mar. 333 In a Congregation holden 
on Tuesday, March 3, the following business was submitted 
to the House, Jéid. In a meeting of Convocation, to be 
followed by a meeting of the Congregation of the Univer- 
sity, to be holden on Tuesday, March x0. Jéid. 336 Ancient 
House of Congregation.—Congregations will be holden for 
the purpose of granting Graces and conferring Degrees in 
Hilary and Easter Terms, on the following days. 

+4. A collective body of colleagues, a company. 
(Cf. ConuEGE 1, 2.) Obs. 

14.. Prose Leg. in Anglia VIL. 157 Pe congregacyon of 
holy maydenes. 1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 27 What 
may all this represent or signifye, but the congregacyon of 
the holy apostles. 1647 CLareNnDon //ist. Red, ut. (1702) T. 
177 Least the anger of that terrible Congregation [the Long 
Parliament} should be kindled against them, 

5. In English versions of the Bible, applied in 
the O.T. to the collective body of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and to a public solemn assembly of the 
people or nation: so congregation of the Lord, etc. 

Here it is put for two distinct Heb. words T1y *éda@hand 
ba z gahdl, the original difference between which was app. 
that 772 meant the collective body or community, and 
>op an actual assembly that had met and would disperse 
again; but in application the two were necessarily often 
identical ; the assembly consisted of or represented the com- 
munity. By the LXX mv is, with rare exceptions, ren- 
dered ovvaywy}; Sip is rendered 70 times éxxAnoia, 37 
times guvaywyj, 10 times by dxAos or other word. The 
Vulgate has for both words a great variety of renderings, 
e.g. multitudo, catus, populus, turba, congregatio for both ; 
also plebs, vulgus, globus, caterva, synagoga for IY 3 
concio, ecclesia, exercitus for 1p. Wyclif has congrega- 
céoux only in the few places in which cougregatio appears 
in the Vulgate; but in the 16th c. versions, congregation 
became the predominant rendering of both words ; in the 
1611 version it occurs 124 times for Ty, 86 times for Sip. 
(In a relatively small number of cases, both words are 
rendered company, and assenthly.) ‘The Revised Version 
of 1885 has distinguished 11¥ and 5itp in the Heptateuch 
as congregation and assembly, but elsewhere has usually 
continued the indiscriminate use of ‘congregation’ found 
in the earlier version. ; 

1382 Wycir Num. i. 2'Sake 3¢ the sowme of all the con- 
gregacioun of the sones of Yrael. 1535 CoverDaALe Alicah 
il. 5 Noman to deuyde the thy porcion, in the congregacion 
off the Lorde. x61: Biste Lez, iv. 21 It is a sinne offering 
for the Congregation [1885 Rev. V. assembly). — Zx. xit, 
6 The whole assembly of the congregation of Israel. —~ 
Deut, xxiii. x Shall not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord [188g assembly]. — 1 Chrox. xxviii. 8 In the sight of 
al Israel, the congregation of the Lord (So 188s]. 

b. Hence, in O. T. language, in certain phrases, 
e.g. the congregation of saints, of the wicked, of 
evildoers, of hypocrites, etc. = whole body, company. 

1382 Wyciur /s. ex{i). 1 In counseil of riztwis men and 
congregacioun [r388 in the counsel and congregacioun of 
just men]. 1535 Coverpate 7s. xxv[i}. 5, I hate the con- 
gregacign of the wicked [Wycuir chirche of wariende men], 
{bid. cxix. 61 The congregacions of the vngodly haue robbed 

me. /id, cxlix. 1 Let the congregacion of sayntes prayse 
hym (Wycuir chirche of halewts]. 1539 Bintx (Great) Ps. 
Ixxxii. 1 God standeth in the congregacion of princes [txx, 
cuvaywy}j, Vulg. synagoga, Wycuir synagoge of godis). 
r6xx Bite Fod xv. 34 The congregation of jee shall 
be desolate. ; po ana 

- + 6. Used by. Tindale to translate éexAyata in the 
‘N. T., and much used_by the Eng. Reformers of 
the 16th'c. instead of Cuno (on account of the 
current restriction of the latter term to the cler; 

or clerical order): ee 

(Cf. x529 Mone Dyaloge ut. viii. (1530) 97 b. 1830 TINDALE 
Ausw, to More § 2 In as much as the clergy .. had appro- 
priat vnto themselues the terme [Church] that of right is 
common vnto all the whole congregation of them that beleue 
in Christ .. therefore in the translation of the new Testa. 
ment where I found this word Zcclesia, I enterpreted it by 

thys word congregation. Cf.1532 More Confui. Lindale). 
a. in sense of the whole body of the faithful, 
the Church of Christ. 


Cf, Luther's use of Gemeinde instead of Kirche, to express 
the Church as the congregation or community of the saints 
or saved people. Also Article xix.-of Ch. of Engl. ‘The 
Moot Church of Christ is a Congregation .of faithful 

ene “é 4 Ci. fot) oe regan 

xg2z6 Tinpate J/aiz, xvi. 18 Apon this roocke I wyll bylde 
‘my congregacion. “1529 More Dyadoge 1. Wks. 1220/2 The 
hole church, that is to wit, not the clargic only,’ but the 
hole congregacion of all christen people. : 1549 (Mar.) Bé. 
Com. Prayer, Collect Symon. §& Gude, Almightie God, 
whiche hast builded the congregacion upon the foundacion 
of'the Apostles and prophetes.. .zg5§ Epen Decades Pref. 
(Arb.)_50 Added to the flocke of chrystes congregation. 
rgg8 Q. Kennepy Compénd. Tract. in Wodr, Soc. Misc. 


CONGREGATION. 


(1844) 100 The congregatioun swa deirlie bocht be the blude 
and deth ‘of Jesu Christe. -1568 Binve (Bishops’) Heé,-xii. 
23 The congregation of the firste borne whiche are written 
in- Heauen [Wyciir, Aegis, 1611 church}. «583 Furne 
Defence v. 228. - : thee 

_ b. in sense of a particular local assembly or 
society of believers, a ‘church’ (in the Congrega- 
tional sense). a: oe 

1526-34 TINDALE x Cor. xvi. 19 The congregacions of-Asia 
salute you. Aquila and Priscilla salute you..and so doeth 
the congregacion that is in their house [Wvcutr, Rie, 
x61xchurch]. 162: Baynes Diocesans' Trial 13 Alichurches 
were singular congregations, equal, independent of each 
other. 1625 J. Ropinson Yust & Necess. Apol. i, The 
Apostle Pau! doth entitle the particular Congregation, which 
was at Corinth, ‘the body of Christ’. 164 ‘I. Epwarps 
(¢it@e) Reasons against the Independent Government of 
Particular Congregations. x166x Crt. of A/ass. in Holmes 
Ann. of Amer, (1829) 1. 322 This matter hath been under 
the Consideration of a_ synod, orderly called, the result 
whereof our last general court commended to the several 
congregations, 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. u. v. (2692) 148 
What is this Church or Congregation rather (as Tindal 
everywhere translates it). 1708 [see ConGREGATIONALIST]. 

c. A body of Christians, a denomination. 

1826 Scott Prov. Antig, (1834) 274 The modern Calvinists 
no longer mingle with their own religious zeal, any ani- 
mosity against those of other Congregations. A 

7. A body of persons assembled for religions 
worship or to hear a preacher. (The most com- 
mon modern use.) 

1g26-34 TinDaLe Acés xiii. 43 When the congregacion was 
broken uppe, many .. followed Paul and Barnabas {so 16x13; 
Genev. churche, Rhen:. synagegue}]. 1899 Suaxs. Afuch 
Ado i. iii, 173 Hee would meete her .. next morming-at 
the Temple, and there, before the whole congregation 
shame her. 1609 Hottanp Amat. Marcell. xxvu. iti. 308 
In the great Hall of Sicininus where there is holden a 
congregation and meeting of Christians. 1688 Acé x IVill. 
§ AZ. c. 18 § 16 If any Person or Persons .. do maliciously 
or contemptuously come into.any Cathedral or Parish Church, 
Chapel, or other Congregation. .and disquiet or disturb the 
same. 1701 De For 7 rue-born Eng. 1.4 Wherever God erects 
a house of prayer, The devil always builds a chapel there; 
And ‘twill be found, upon examination, The latter has the 
largest congregation. 1754 Ricnarpson Grandison Let. 
16 Nov., The whole congregation were hushed and silent, 
as if nobody were in the chiral. 1829 Soutuey Ode Bp. 
Heber, Whose eloquence Held congregations open-ear'd. 
1844 KincLake Lothen xvii, The church-going bells. .calling 
the prim congregation. .to morning prayer. 

b, The body of persons who habitually attend 
or belong to a particular place of worship. 

In the Episcopal and Presbyterian systems, a local organ- 
ized body of worshippers, in contrast to the collective body 
or ‘Church’, composed of these congregations, 

In the Congregational system, the whole local body -of 
worshippers, as distinguished from the ‘church’ or company 
of communicants.: Bias 

1597 Hooxer Lccl, Pol. v. Ixxx. § 2 Till at the length we 
descend unto several congregations termed parishes.  /did. 
§ 3 Divided into their special congregations and flockes. 
x609 Br. Hart Cases Conse. ut. x. 347 As Pastors of Con- 
gregations, x64x Hinpe ¥. Bruen xxviii. 87 Having pro- 
vided for the publike congregation, a, worthy Preacher. 
1688 Act x Will. § AL, c. 18 (Toleration Act § 8) Any 
Preacher or Teacher of any Congregation of Dissenting 
Protestants, 1854 H. Mitten Sch. § Scehut. xviii, The 
minister of an attached provincial congregation, ,, 2855 
Tuackeray Newcomes xi, The rich silk cassock presented 
to him by his congregation at Leatherhead, 1867 Saves 
Huguenots Eng. vii. (x880) 116 ‘They formed themselves into 
congregations for the purpose of worshipping together. 

- @. In the New England ‘colonies in which Con- 


gregationalism was established: The community 
of a settlement, town, or ‘parish’, having its parti- 
cular place of worship, as distinguished irom the 
church’, or body of communicants, within the 


same. Now called the ‘society’. - sae 
1852 Bancrort fist, U.S. IV. 149 There [in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts Bay in 1754] cach township was also 
substantially a territorial parish; the town was the religious 
congregation. 1887 G, P, Fisuzn Hist, Chr, Ch, vu. xii. 
465 At Salem, the ministers. .were first elected by the con- 
gregation, answering to the parish, as its ministers, and 
then chosen by the church to be ‘its‘overseers in spiritual 
things. Jdfd.'476 In New England..the congregation of 
the town (or of the parish, when the town was so large that 
there was more than ‘one place’ of worship) acted con- 
currently with the church in the choice and dismissal of 
ministers. : oe 


8. Scottish Hist. The designation given’ tothe 
party of Protestant Reformers during the reign of 
Mary. 
term ‘appears to’ have ofiginated in ‘the ‘language 
of the National Covenant, subscribed.3 Dec. 1557, 
in which. the-word -occurs 8 times (in the sense 
‘church’, asin 6a). Also," b..“A-local’ section ‘or 
body ‘of the Reforming party.: ¢. Lords ‘of the 
Congregation: the nobles ‘and other ‘chief, men 


who subscribed the National Covenant. nae ok 
zss7 National Cout. in Knox Hist. Ref. 1. .117 We..shall 
-with_all diligence continually apply our whole-power .. to 
smaintaine, set forward, and establish the most Dlessed word 
.of God and his congregation .. Vnto the which -holie word - 
.and congregation we do ioyne vs ...and.also dois renunce 
and foirsaik the congregatioun of Sathan. rgg9 Jéid. mt. 
313 Item the sayd Lords of the congregation and all the 
members therof shall remaine’ obedient subiects to’ our 
soueraigne’ Lord’ and Ladies’ authoritie. -; Item /the- said 
‘congregation nor none of them shall not trouble of molest-a 
‘Church-man.? @ 1872 /5id. 138 (an, 1559) The Congregation 
‘of the West Country, with the Congregatioun of Fyfe, 


(Also C. of Christ, of the-Lord.) The © 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Perthe, Dundee, Angus .. being convenit in the toun of 
Perthe, 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 31 Elizabeth... 
strengthned so well the party of the Congregation, that the 
Queen of Scotland. .was fain at length to betake her self to 
flight. 7x7 De For Hist..Ch. Scot. i. ro The Protestant 
Nobility..had ever since the Association ..been called The 
Lords of the Congregation : “And the Protestants in general, 
as then united, were called The Congregation.’ ' 1759 
Rosertson fist. Scot, (1817) I. . 394. - ’ 

9. &. C. Ch, A community or order bound together 
bya common rule, either without vows (as the Orato- 
rians), or without solemn vows (as the Passionists, 
Redemptorists, etc.), Extended, es. in France, to 
lay associations of men or women, having a re- 
ligious end in view, and devoting themselves to 
some work of instruction or charity (as the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools). Cf. ConerEcANIst. 

1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. xvi. 42 In that olde 
tyme.. whan there was but lityll ony congregacion of 
monkes, 1450-530 Jdyrr. our Ladye 115 Eche congre- 
gacion’ oughte to lyue ‘vnder one gouernoure. 1706 tr. 
Difpin's Lecl. Hist. 16th c. II. tv. xi. 450 This Age was very 
fruitful in Congregations of Regular Clerks. 

_b. A group. of. monasteries belonging to some 
great order, which agree to unite themselves to- 
gether by closer ties of doctrine and discipline (as 
the great congregation of Clany, that of St. Maur, 
and that of La Trappe). 188s Catholic Dict. 

LO. The name given to several permanent com- 
mittees of the Roman College of Cardinals of which 
eleven’ are’ of primary importance, each having 
charge of a certain department of the business of 
the Church., Sometimes specifically applied to the 
Congregation de propaganda fide. Also a tem- 
porary committee of cardinals and ecclesiastics, 
Cofstituted a spéctal congregation, to clear up or 
decide a matter that has arisen. 

1670.G. H, Hist. Cardinals 1, m1. 87 Out of this Colledge 
of Cardinals, there are several Congregations formed, that 
are call’d .. the Congregations of Cardinals. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 5? 4 By a solemn Act of the Congregation of 
Cardinals, "1723 R. Muutar Propagat. Chi. i. viii. 368 
The Congregation -has sent Missions thither. 1839 C. H. 
Timperiey, Dict, Printers § Print. 216 The compilers of 
the catalogues or indexes of prohibited books, are still con- 
tinued, and called the con; pene of the index. x84g S. 
Austin Rauke's Hist. ‘Ref. III, 313 Clement VII. laid the 
demand before a. cone egation which he had appointed to 
settle matters of faith. 1877 Blackic's Pop. Encyct. 11. 
497/2 To these belong the Inquisition cong ation of the 
holy office). .the congregation de propaganda fide. 

-b.. At a General Council, a committee of bishops 
appointed for drawing up rules for the dispatch of 
business, and preparation of questions for debate, 
éte. ~~ “7885 Catholic Dict, 

‘LL. Comb. Congregation-louse, house of as- 
sembly,.spec. of a University, as e.g. the Senate- 
House at Cambridge, - 

1631 WeEver Aunc, Jus. Alon. 230 The congregation- 
house-at Cambridge, 1655 Funter Hist. Camb, (1840) 95 
The archbishop personally visited the collective body of 
the.University in the Congregation or Regent-house. 1656 
Travr Comme. Matt. xxvii. 7 That panegyris or congrega- 
tion-house of the'first-born enrolled in heaven. 

Congregational (kpygrtgé'-fanil), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] 

‘L.Of or pertaining to a congregation. +a, Con- 
sisting of, of the nature of a congregation. Ods, 

1639 [R. Marner] Ch. Govt. (1643) 10 They thatare within 
the visible Church..must needs be members of some parti- 
cular Congregation, because all visible churches are Con- 
gregationall. 1642 J. Baru Ausw. to Cazne ii. 67 Whether 
of the true Catholique Church, whereof every member is a 
living stone, elect and precious, or of the vistble congrega- 
tionall assembly, consisting of good and bad, sincere and 
hypocriticall professors. 

b, Performed by a congregation of worshippers 
collectively. are 

1860 L. L. Nosre After Icebergs 27 June, We heard 
practical sermons and fine congregational singing. 88 
Monier-Wittiams in 19¢ Cent. 512 Visiting the temples; 
not, however, for common prayer and_congregational wor- 
ship, which are. .unknown among the Parsis. 

ce. Connected with a particular congregation of 
worshippers as distinguished from the parish church. 

1882 Saz,Rev. 11 Mar. ‘295/2 The parochial’ system does 
..continue to exist..ycet the personal worship -of individual 
Churchmen has for many years been largely congregational, 

2: OF or belonging to the congregation as the 
lowest organized unit in the Presbyterian system: 

1644° Resolut, Ho. Cont. 23 Jan., That the church be 
governed ‘by Congregational, Classical, and’ Synodical as- 
semblies: 1644 Batis Letz.-§ Fruls, (1841) I. 205 In the 
presence and with the consent..of the presbyterie congre- 
gationall, 1647 (¢é#/c), An Ordinance of the Lords and Com- 
mons for dividing and settling’ the several! ‘Counties of this 
kingdome into Classicall Presbyteries “and 'Corigregational 
Elderships.- 1649-30 Sir C. ‘Sapter Last Will & ‘Test. of 
Hart Pembroke in Somers Tracts (1812) VII.‘g1 “I#éviz. 1 
give back-to the: Assembly of ‘Divines-their- classical, pro- 
vincial, congregational, national ; which words I have kept 
at my own charge above seven years, but plainly find ‘they 
will never come to good. ~~ pened ae 
3. (with capital C.). [ef Conerueation 6 b.] Of 
or..pertaining to. the form .of ecclesiastical: polity 
called‘ ConcrucavionaLism;:.-adiering to “this 
polity; Independent. 
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After the r7the., Zadegendent was chiefly used in England, 
while Congregational was decidedly preferred in New 
England, where the ‘consociation’ of churches formed a more 
important feature of the system (see that word); in the roth 
c. the latter name has also prevailed in Great Britain. 

[1639 : seex.] 1642. Lecurorp Pl. Dealing or News Jr. 
Neu Eng. 79 The Congregationall independent govern- 
ment, whereof I have had some experience, 1643 W. L. 
Brantble Berry title-p., Whether the Congregationall As- 
semblies in England be true Churches of Jesus Christ, yea 
or no? «1647 T. Hooxer Ch. Discifi. Pref., A Church 
Congregationall is the first subject of the Keys. 1647 W. 
Barter (¢7#/e), IXNOFPAPIA; or a modell of the Primi- 
tive Congregational way. 1648 J.Cotton Way of Congreg. 
Ch. 1. iii. x Nor is Independency a fit name of the way of 
our Churches. .If there must needs be some note of differ- 
ence. .to distinguish our way from a Nationall Church-way, 
I know none titer, then to denominate theirs Classicall, 
and ours Congregationall. 1672 O. Heywoop Zveut-bh. 
x8June, Ourbrethren of the congregational persuasion. /érd. 
16 July, The congregational men amongst us have desired to 
sit down with us at the Lord’s supper. 1691 Woop 47h. 
O.von, II. 358 Samuel Mather..a congregational man..yet 
he was civil to those of the Episcopal persuasion. 1755 
Jounson, Congregational is a word used of such Christians 
as hold every congregation to be a separate and indepen- 
dent church. 1765 T. Hurcuinson //is¢. Col. Mass. iv. 432 
Acongregational church. .consisted of a company of saints. 
1836 H. Rocers ¥. Howe iv. (1863) 90 uote, Lhe congrega- 
tional brethren met at the Savoy (Sept. 29, 1658), and drew 
up a confession of faith. 1878 Congregational Year Book 
(Appendix) Declaration of the Faith, Church Order, and 
Discipline of the Congregational or Independent Dissenters, 
adopted at the Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Union [of England and Wales], May 1833. (The Union 
was formed 13 May 183r.) " 

4. Of or pertaining to a congregation of cardinals. 

1662 J. Barcrave Poge Alex. VL (1867) 25 At a congre- 
gational meeting he was for the reception of the Portugall 
embassador. 

+B. sb. A Congregationalist. Ods. 

1653 R. Battie Disswasive Vind. (1655) 11 Independents 
are unfitly styled Congregationals. 

Congregationalism 
[£. prec. +-Is3.] 

1. A system of ecclesiastical polity which regards 
all legislative, disciplinary, and judicial functions 
as vested in the individual Church or local Congre- 
gation of believers. [See Congrecation 6 b.] 

Also called Independency from the fact that the legislative 
and judicial sufficiency of the Congregation does not allow 
interference with the affairs of the body by any external 
authority, episcopal or presbyterial. The Congregational 
churches, however, hold and practise the duties of fellow- 
ship and codperation by means of councils, conferences, and 
associations. 

1716 I, Marner Disg. conc. Eccl. Councils 6 Mr. (Wm.] 
Bradshaw, an eminent Nonconformist Minister .. was 
the Author of that Judicious Script [Zuglish Purilan- 
ist, 1605]. It is perfect Congregationalism. 1767 Cuauncy 
Lett, (1768) 26 Zealous endeavours to make converts from 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism to Episcopacy. 1835 
I. Tayvtor Spir. Despot. iv. 173 Congregationalism. .sprung, 
as a reaction, from aCrBAnE prelacy, and the despotism of 
national churches. 186r Bancrorr “ist. U.S. 1. ix. 359 
‘Thus was constituted the body which, crossing the Charles 
River, became known as the First church of Boston. It em- 
bodied the three great principles of Congregationalism. 

2. The congregational practice within the pale of 
a church territorially organized ; attachment to a 
particular congregation, as distinct from the church 
of one’s own parish or district. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 11 Mar. 295/2 The elbow-room which 
congregationalism gives to healthy diversity of worship is 
not to be over-rated. : 

Congrega'tionalist. [f.as prec. + -1st.] An 
adherent of the Congregational church polity; a 
member or adherent of a Congregational church ; 
an Independent. 

1692 C. Matuer (ti¢/e) Blessed Unions. . between those. . 
in England which have changed the names of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists for that of United Brethren. 1708 
Kersey, OST EEL LESES a Sect of Independents, who 
had particular, Congregations in a middle way, between 
Presbytery and Brownism [So ryzz in BaiLey: not in J.}. 
xziz I, Marner in Pref to R. Mather's Answer 6 The 
renowned Dr. Oiven was as famous a Congregationalist. 
1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 451/2 s.v., In the six New England 
States. .which were colonized by the English Puritans, the 
Congregationalists are very numerous. 1839 B. HANBURY 
(title), Historical Memorials relating to the Independents 
or Congregationalists. 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U.S. I. x. 363, 

attrib, 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 448 The Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, or Congregationalist church. ‘1876 Bancrorr 
Hist, U. S. VI. xlvi._ 307 William Gordon, the Congre- 
gationalist minister of Roxbury. 
_Congrega‘tionalize, v. [f as prec. +-125.] 
trans. ‘lo make congregational in sense x or 3. 

1866 J. B. Dykes in P. Freeman Rites § Ritual 102 The 
great work of remodelling, translating, simplifying, con- 
gregationalising (to use a barbarous word) the old Sarum 
Offices: 1882 Advance (Chicago) 11 May 301 If no worse 
thing happens to the Presbyterian Church than a little 
more Congregationalizing of its system here and there, f 

Congrega‘tionally, edz. [f.'as prec. +-L¥2.] 
In a: congregational manner, as a congregation ; in 
accordance with the Congregational polity ; on the 


congregational (instead of parochial) method. 

1870 Athenzun 3 Sept. 315 The audience joining: in, 
congregationally. 1883 R. H. Corron.in Manch. Exanz. 
28 Jan. 5/6 Most of your successful clergy will .. tell you 
that their churches are worked congregattonally. 1887 A. 
Auuotr in W. Gladden Parish Problems 70 Independent 
churches, and churches congregationally organized. * 


(kpngrégétfaniliz’m). 


CONGRESS. 


+ Congrega‘tioner, Oés.. [f. Conerecation 
+ -ERL] : eas 

1. Sc. Hist. A member of the association of Re- 
formers formed in 1557. See Concrecation 8. 

1734 R. Kerru Hist. Scot. 292(Jam.) The place where our 
Congregationers first assembled to form themselves into a 
society. 1752 Carte Ast. Eng. IL. 379 The Queen's 
army was advanced to Ochterader. .and the congregationers 
drew theirs a mile out of [Perth). 

+2. =CONGREGATIONALIST. Ods. 

1654 Wuittock Zeotontia 209 In Pulpit-custome, what 
other is the first Question (almost\, of every Congrega- 
tioner, but, Who preacheth? @ 1670 Hacker 4 4p. MWilliams 
u. 197 (D.)} Our good King..since he would neither be for 
the Consistorians nor Congregationers. 

Congrega‘tionism. zouce-wil. See quot. 

1884 Nouconf. § Indep. 22 May Suppl. 1/x If the church 
was swamped by subscribers, that was Congregationism, 
and not Congregationalism. 

Cougrega‘tionist. [f. as prec. + -3s7.] 

+1, =CoNGREGATIONALIST. Oés. 

1659 GauvEeN Slight Healers (1660) 105 Independents, or 
Congregationists, which seemed to stickle for the interests 
of people in religious transactions. 1730-6 Barvey (folio), 
Congregationists, Dissenters from the Church of England. 

2. A member of a Roman Catholic congregation 
or lay brotherhood under ecclesiastical direction ; 
also attrib, =CONGREGANIST. 

1848 W. H. Kexry tr. 2. Blane's Hist, Ten Y. 1. 435 
Imbued with that jesuitism which had crept into all the 
courts of Europe. .Skrzynecki was a constant frequenter of 
the churches. .a congregationistin epaulettes, 1882 Confentp, 
Rev. Jan. 93 He .. introduced various religious orders and 
Congregationist Schools. 

Congrega‘tionless, a. 
out a congregation. 

1880 A. SomERVILLE A utobiog. 213 Inasmuch as the con- 
gregation is the unit of the [Presbyterian] system, a man 
congregationless is necessarily voteless. 

Congregative (kyygrigettiv), @ [ad L. 
congregativ-us, f. ppl. stem of congreyd-re + -1VE.] 
Tending to congregate, characterized by congre- 
gating. ‘ 

1588 Fraunci Lawiers Log. i. v. 92 b, ‘The compound 
axiome ..is either congregative or segregative. 1797 J. 
Lawrence in Aouthly Mag. XLVI. 112 The duties of 
congregative or social order. 1860 1. TayLor Spirit Hebr. 
Poetry (1873) 106 The piety of the Patriarchal cra was 
individual, not congregative. 

Hence Co'ngregativeness. 

1841 Blackw, Alag. L, 209 The congregativeness of men 
for mutual interest, profit, and protection. 

Congregator (kp'ngrigeitar).  [a. L. congre- 
gator assembler, n. of action £ congregare to Con- 
GREGATE.] One who congregates or assembles. 

1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl. 364 The Congregator, or 
Gatherer-together, as the Hebrew imports. 1794 T’. Taytor 
Pausanias’ Descr. Greece 11. 236 Jupiter is called the Con- 
gregator. 1872 Symonps Study of Dante 232 He was the 
congregator of those great spirits who presided over the 
resurrection of learning. 

Hence Congrega‘trix. [see -TRIX.] 

1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl, 365 This word {Koheleth) is.. 
in the Feminine Gender; and so may be translated exactly, 
The Congregatrix, or the Preacheresse. 

+ Congregeed, pa. pple. Obs. [f. F. congregé, 
-ée congregated +-ED.] Congregated, assembled 
in masses. 

1s1z Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) III. 149 By his 
good enhortement should be unyed and congregeed the 
princes of christendom, 

Congress (kgngres), 5d. [ad. L. congress-us 
going or coming together, meeting, f. congress-, 
ppl. stem of congred-t to go together : see Con- 
GREDIENT: cf. F. congres (congrez in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. The action of coming together (of persons) ; a 
meeting, interview. 

1528 Foxe in Strype Zccl. Mem. I. App. xxvi. 81 After 
iij or iiij congresses ye see no likelihode. .to relent and cesse 
your suit. 1621 Burton Axat. Mel. ut. it. 1v. i. (1651) 505 
‘They [lovers] commonly blush at their first congress, “1728 
Newton Chronol. Amended Introd. 4 The Congress of 
Solon with Croesus some think they can confute by Chrono- 
logy. 1844 DisraEtt Coningsby vi. ii. 254 There never was 
a congress of friendship wherein more was said and felt. 

+b. The assembling of a society, etc. Ods. 

1675 Ocitsy Brit. Introd. 6 It is now the Place of Congress 
for the. Royal Society. - 7 . 

+ 2. A coming together, meeting (of things). Ods. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 4 A mutuall Congresse, or 
Coarticulation of the bones. 1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 28 
Medicinal Nitre in congress with a certain Sulphur. 1695 
Woopwarp Wat. Hist. Harth 1. (1723) 62 A fortuitous Con- 
gress of Atoms, 1759 P/il. Trans. LI. 355 Their elec- 
tricity suffers no diminution from the shock of their 
congress. 2 fs 
“+8. An encounter‘in opposition or combat. Oés. 

1646 Buck Rich. IZ, 1. 9 In divers hazardous congrésses 
and battels, 1689 I’. Punxet Char. Gd. Comitander 4 
Fairfax his Regiment ...was near surpriz’d ..Which con- 
gress they would needs an Horse-race call. 1727 LarpNer 
17ks. (1838) I. 98 The congress of Vitellius and-Artabanus. 

4. Sexual union, copulation, coition. ne 

1589 Purrennam Lng, Poesie ut. (Arb.) 119 It is two strange 
serpents ay: in their amorous congresse, 2737 L. 
Crarke Hist. Bible (1740)-1; 1. 46 [They] had each of them 
a Son from that incestuous congress. -1765 Parsons in 
Phil. Trans. UV. 47 People ., expect.the issue of such:a 
marriage would be tawny} which indeed is the usual effect 
predvecd by the congress of black and white persons, “1270 


[see -LESS.] With- 


CONGRESS. 


Rouveston Anim. Life Introd. 38 In all higher Vertebrata, 

the oya are impregnated by sexual congress. . - 

, 5. Social intercourse, converse. +b. Bird of c.: 
* a social or gregarious bird. Ods. 

1628: T. Spencer Logick 1 Dinlectick is profitable vnto 
Congresse. 1652 Hoses Govt. § Soc. i. § 2. 6 All desirous 
of congresse, and_mutuail correspondence. 1766 Phil. 
Trans, LV, 209 The crane..is also a bird of congress. 
1875 GrinDon Life xxvii, 355, Genuine and lively virtues 
are developed only by social congress, 

6. A formal meeting or assembly of delegates or 
representatives for the discussion or settlement of 
some question ; sec. (in politics) of envoys, depu- 
ties, or plenipotentiaries representing sovereign 
states, or of sovereigns themselves, for the settle- 
ment of international affairs. Also an annual or 
periodical meeting or series of meetings of some 
association or society, or of persons engaged in 
special studies, as Church Congress, the name of 
annual meetings of the Church of England for 
discussion; Soctal Science Congress, Congress of 
Orientalists, etc. 

1678 Puitiws, Congress, is now generally taken for the 
Assembly or Meeting together of the Deputies, or Plenipo- 
tentiaries of several Princes, to treat about a Peace, or any 
other grand Affair. 680 in Somers Zvacts 1. 105 ”. The 
congress in Henry the Second’s Time at Clarendon. 174 
Mippveton Cicero II. x. 359 When he was just arrived to 
the congress, 2977 , WATEON Philip IT (1839) 529 It was 
agreed by the two kings, that a congress should be held at 
Vervins, 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist, Servia 323 Deputies. . 
had been sent to Vienna during the Congress. 1861 Beresr. 
Hore Lng. Cathedr. 19th C. 4 A lecture delivered at an 
architectural congress, 1879 M. Arxotp Pref. to Words- 
worth o1 The haunters of Social Science Congresses, 1883 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 309/2 A congress of Americanists re- 
cently assembled in Copenhagen, 

+b. Assembly, congregation. Ods. vare. 

1639 G. Danien Leclus. xvi. 13 In the Congresse Of Sin- 
ners, fire shall flame and never cease, . 

e. A society or organization that meets from time 
to time for the settlement of common concerns. 

1870 L. Brextano in £. £. Gilds Introd. 178 From 1772 
an extremely vigorous Trade-Society existed among them 
{hatters)..’Che society was called the Congress, was regu- 
lated by statutes, and framed bye-laws. All workmen of the 
trade belonged to it. Bee : 

7. The national legislative body of the United 
States of America (asa continuous institution, and 
as a body existing for two years, after which a new 
‘congress ’ is elected ; also the session of this body). 

The Congress of the United States (commonly referred to 
cuply as ‘Congress’), which met for the first time on 
4h 

Jederation, representing the several states under the Articles 

of Confederation, from 1782 to 1789, and this again by the 
three so-called Continental Congresses of the revolting 
colonies, which met in 1774, 1775 and 1776 respectively. 
But the last were properly Sy Mara in sense 6. 

{1765 Afassachusetis Assembly 6 June in Holmes Ann. of 
almer, (1829) 11. 134 It is highly expedient there should be 
a meeting..to consider of a general Congress, 1973 S. 
Avans Lett. 9 Apr. in Wells Zi/e (1865) IT. 84 Should the 
correspondence from Virginia produce a Congress and then 
an assembly of States. 1773 sl usw. of Muss. i ¥ Reprs, 
in A. Bradford S$. Governors Mass. (1818) 364 We should 
be unwilling to propose it, without their (the other colonies’) 
consent in Congress.) 1775 Jr. Continental Congress 1 
Sept., Information, being given to Congress. 1775 Cot. fos 
ALLEN in Holmes Ans, of Amer, (1829) 1. 208, Temand it 
[surrender of Fort Ticonderoga] in the name of the great 
Jehovah and of the Continental Congress. 1776 dun. Reg. 
p, 261 (Decl. of [udep.) A Declaration by the Representa. 
tives of the United States of America, in General Congress 
assembled (July 4). 1783 Geutl. Afag. LUI. 1. 166 It is 
agreed, That the Congress shall earnestly recommend it 
to the ures of the respective States, to provide, 
ete. 1785 T. Jerrerson Corr. (850) 1. 349 Congress, by 
the Confederation, have no origina! aad inherent power 
over the commerce of the States. 789 Constit. U.S. i, § 1 
All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States. Zéid. § 4 The Congress shall 
assemble at least once in every year. Jbid, § 5 During the 
session of Congress, 1850 LveLe and Visit U.S. 11, 128 
‘The member of congress for Georgia. 1874 Bancrorr 
Footpr. Time vii. 229 Congress legis] » or enacts laws. 
1886 U.S. Senate Manual 72 On the 5th of March 1794, at 
the first session of the Thi Congress. caw 

b. The corresponding body in the republics of 
South and Central America. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIN. 65/1 Chili, The congress is composed 


of a senate. .and of a house of rey tatives, to which a 
deputy is sent for every 1 aes so 1891 Daily News 27 
Apr, 5/8 (War in Chili), The Congress party are now in pos- 


session of Caldera and Carzizal. 

8. See Concer 2, 

9. attrib. and Comb., as Congress dollar, service ; 
Congress boot, a high boot with ‘elastic sides; 
Congress water, a mineral water from Congress 
Spring, Saratoga, N.Y. Also ConcRrEssMAN, - 

1779 Geuil. Mag. XLIX, 484 The Pallas, a French Frigate 
. the Vengeance, an armed brig. .all in Congress service. 
1781 Cowrer Let?, 27 Feb., That sort of paper currency must 
serve, like the Congress dollars, etc, 1863 RvaderNo. 117. 

337/14 dozen of Congress-water. 1888 Pad? Afall G. 6 Sept. 

13/2 The only internal treatment she prescribes is congress 

water and a grain or two of roasted coffee, ‘ 

Congress, v. rare. [Ef L. congress-, ppl. stem 
of congred?: cf. digress; or £. Concness sb.] 

1. (kgngre's). zuér, To come together, assemble, 

- congregate. : 


arch 1789, was preceded by the Cougress of the Con- ‘ 
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@ 1850 Mus. Gore (Hoppe), The valetudinarians who con- 
gress every winter at Nice. 

2. .(kgnygres). To meet in congress, attend a cone 
gress. Elence Co-ngresser (newsp." word), Co'n- 
gressing vd/.sd. and ffi. a. . 

3858 Cartyte Fredk, Gt. (186s) 11. vi. v..174 The solid 
Earth .. reaped no effect from those Twenty Years of Con- 
gressing, 1882 Daily News 22 Aug. 4/7 As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so does the countenance of congressing man the 
countenance of his friend who congresses with him. 1889 
Pall Mali G. 2 Oct. 6/1 Mr. Edward Terry... appeared be- 
fore the Church Congressers. 

Congression (kgngre'fan). Now vare. [ad. 
L. congressidn-em, n. of action £. congred-i to go or 
come together: so F. conmgression in sense 1 (16th 
c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of coming together or mecting; 
== CONGRESS sd. I, 2. 

1611 Corer. Cougression, companie, congression with 
others, z6s0 Cuarteton Paradoxes 18 In the first moment 
of congression. 1813 1, I, M. Forster Atimosph. Phenom, 
(1815) 60 The spectator .. seldom sees it in actual congres- 
sion, 

+ 2. Copulation, coition ; =Concress sh. 4. Obs. 

1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1, iv.82, That by the 
congression and compaignye of these two sexes... there issue 
might be enlarged. x er. Tavtor Duct, Dubit, 11, ii. 
Rule 3 If the danger. .can legitimate the congression. 

+8. Hostile encounter; =Concness sd. 3. Obs. 

¢ 32611 Cuarman //éad 1, Comm. (D.), | must began f 
make congression with such as have diminished, mangled, 
and maimed my.. author. 1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Flying. 
‘ns, 20 Their War..by a violent or accidental congression 
“a Cogan. Oi 

‘Om . Obs.— 

1660 Jer. Tavior Duct. Dudit.1.iv. Rulez The truth .of 
Christianity, approved by a direct and close congression 
with other religions. i, 

Congressional (kfngrefenal), 2. [f. L. con- 
gression-en CONGRESSION +-AL. It takes the place 
of a derivative of congresstis CONGRESS. ] 

1. Of or pertaining to a congress, 

a1691 Br. T. Bartow (Webster, 1828), The congressional 
institution of Amphictyons in Greece. tae 

2. spec. Of or pertaining to a legislative Congress, 
as of the United States, and other American 
republics. 

2996 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 320 The congressional acts in 
favour of the officers. 1808 vn, Reg. 365 One of the best 
fought battles recorded in the annals of congressional 
pugilism. 1864 Century Alas. Sept. (1889) 703/x The citi- 
zens of my Cg Berea! strict. 1884 Harper's Mag, 
yu 128/2 The Presidential candidates were .. nominated 

y Congressional caucus, x89 Daily News 28 Apr. 5/6 
Particulars of the blowing up of the BlancoEncalada received 
through Chilian Congressional sources. 

Congre'ssionalist. [f. prec. +-1sr.J A 


| supporter of a congress; a member of a congres- 


1 sional 


arty. 

1891 Pall MaliG. 4 Mar. 2/2 (Chili) The Congressionalists 
are represented as having no troops. x89 7zmes 26 Feb. 
3/3 President Balmaceda. -has initiated a guerre @ mort 
against the Congressionalists (in Chili]. 

Congre'ssionist. [f. Concression + -!st. 
Cf. prec.] A member or supporter of a congress. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Jan. 6/2 You speak of agitators. 
Do_you refer to congressionists? 188 N. Dicny tid. 
27 Feb. 2/3 ‘lo favour me with the names of the Congres- 
sionists who received Russian gold. 

Co'ngressist, vare. [f. Concnress sb. + -1st.] 
The member of a congress (annual or periodic). 

1888 Spectator 28 Apr. 563/2 ‘To give the Con ists an 
opportunity of learning the directions of Catholic thought 
in different countries, 1890 Tablet 17 May 777 A complete 
programme for the Congressists has been drawn up, 

+ Congre‘ssive, a. Obs. [f. L. congress-, ppl. 
stem +-IvE: cf. aggressive, ctc.] Characterized by 
or involving congression. 

1646 Sin T, Browne Psend. Ep, u. vi. 94 If it be under. 
stood .. of disjoined and congressive generation, there is no 
male or female in them [plants] at all. 


eg netessiian. A member of Congress (in 


@ 3834 Dow Serm, Ii]. 137 (Bartl.), Our congressmen, my 
dear hearers, what are they? Nothing but_bloodsuckers 
upon the check of the United States. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commu, I. xiv. 197 vote, The term ‘Congressman’ is 
commonly used to describe a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though of course it ought to include senators 


Congreve (kpngr?v). [An English surname.] 

1. More fully Congreve rocket: A kind of rocket 
for use in war, invented in 1808 by Col. Sir William 
Congreve (1772-1828). 

1809 Naval Chron. XXI1. 349 Shrapnell’s shells and Con- 
greve's rockets. Jéid, XXII 371 A inder Congreve. 
1827 Pragp Poems, Red Fisherman, Sinie in their deep and 
hollow sockets That blazing couple of Congreve Rockets. 
1831 Cartyie Sari. Res. u. v, Your Congreve needs a new 
case or wrappage for every new rocket. wt 5 

2. More tully Congreve match: A particularkind 
of friction match, invented by Sir W. Congreve. 

2839 Boston Herald 27 Dec. 4/x In the drawer of the table 
+. Were a quantity of Congreve matches, x85r-Maynew 
Lond, Labour i, 431, I believe I was the first who hawked 
‘ Congreves’, or ‘instantaneous lights’; they weren’t called 
‘lucifers’ for a good while after. 1854 Knicut Ounce upon a 
Time M1, 274 The penny box of Luciters, or Congreves .. is 
a... triumph of science. 


CONGRUENCE. 


Congrew(e; -ence, var. CONGRUE, -ENCE. 

Congrid (kengrid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Congridee, 
f. cougrus CONGER: see -ID.]_ A’fish belonging to 
the family Congride, or allied to the Concer. 

Congroid (keygroid), a. and sd. Zool. [f. L. 
cougris CONGER +-O1D.]- “A. adj, Allied to the 
conger and its family. B. 3d. A fish allied to the 
conger. x ty 

+Congruable, 2. Obs. [f. Concruy v. or F. 
cougrier+--SBLE.] = ConGRuous, ConGRUENT. 

3603 H. Crosse Vertues Comuuiv, (1878) 104 The most 
profitable .. speech is that that is most congruable and fitly 
applied to the intendment and vnderstanding of the hearers. 

Con: » a Obs. rare. [f. L. congru-us 
(see ConGRUE) + -AL.] Congruous, coincident. 

1635 GeLuiwraNp Variation Magn, Needle 3 The Terres- 
trial and Magneticall Meridians being congruall. 

+ Congrue’, a. Ots. Also 5-6 congru,-grew(e. 
(a. F. congrit, -grue (15th c. in Littré), ad. L. con- 
grt-us agreeing, suitable, harmonions, f. stem of 
congri-érée: see next.] 

1. Agreeable to the character or nature of any- 
thing ; fitting, suitable, becoming, due, proper. 

¢1400 Afol. Loli. 30 It semip hem to preche, it is profit to 
bles, it is congrew to sacre. 7485 nN OY. Wenefr. 3 
She had not tyme congrue to fulfylle it. a xgoz ARNOLDE 
Chron. (1811) 28 The Mayre, Aldirmen,.may sette congrew 
remedy. 1542 Becon Pathw, Prayer Wks. (1843) 143 The 
congrue, decent, and seemly monsippieg of God. 1563-87 
Fou al. & Af. (1596) 8/2 Setting all things m a congrue 
order. 

2, -=ConeRuous q. . 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ui, it. (2495) 27 Noo reason 
is congrue in the whiche the nominatyf‘caas & the verbe 
dyscorde in nombre & in persone. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 
cexlvi. 290 Congrewe Englysshe, or of pee sentence. 
1531 Exyor Gow. 1. xv, Rules, wherby a childe shall. .lerne 
to speake congrue latine. 1569 Crow Ley Soph. Dr. Watson 
i. 57, I know not by what rule of Grammer, this can be 
iustified to be congrue latine. 

+ Congrue,v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. congrt-er or 
L. congrzt-ére to meet together, coincide, agree, cor- 
respond, accord; f. con- together + *grweére, not 
found exc. in this composition.] zztv. To agree, 
accord, (The Quarto reading in the two following 
passages of Shakspere. The stress differs in the 
two quots.) 


present death of Hamlct. : 
+Congrue'ly,-gru‘ly, adv. Obs. [f. Concnrve 
a.+-Lx¥4,] Congruously, fittingly ; with congruity. 
cx400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 8 He muste studie. .in 
er bat he speke congruliche. cxz440 Gesta Rom, lix. 
244 (Harl. MS.) And that crist say court be callid a 
serpent, is a le Resoun. 1548 Chron. (1809) 87 
The Kyng to hym .. shal satisfie and of other houses and 
edifices or places congruely shal recompence. 

Congruence (ke ngriéns). Also 6 -gruens, 
-grewence. [ad. L. congruentia agreement, har- 
mony, congruity, f. congruent- pr. pple.: see Cox- 
GRUENT and -ENOE. (Also in mod.I".)] . 

1. The fact or condition of according or agreeing ; 
accordance, correspondence, harmony. Const. ziti. 

1933 TinpaLe Lords Supp. Wks. (2573) 468 That analogic ~ 
and proper congruence of the figures with their verities, 
1606 Hortaxp Suelon. 223 (R.) Such was the congruence of 
their humours and dispositions. 1641 H. Ainswortit Ordhed. 
Found, Relig. 59 As sinne is a difference from Gods Law, 
so justice isa congraaees with the Law, . x80g W. Henscnet 
in Phil, Trans, XCV. 243 Our idea of the congruence or 
harmony of the celestial motions. 1882 Farrar Lardy Chr. 
I. 337 Even in minor matters we trace the same congruence 
between Apollos and the writer of this Epistle (Hebrews). 

2. Accordance with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable ; =CoNnGRuITY 3. . 

e3430 tr. 7.2 Kentpis’ Jit. i. xix, Also for congrucnce | 
[of tyme] diuersite of exercises plesib. xg7a' Bossewetn 
Aruoriée ut, 11 b, This fishe mee with more congruence be 
borne in armes, then many others. 1656 Juanes Aférd. 
Schol, Div. 73 This is farre short of a demonstration... It is, 
at the best, but a philosophical congruence. 

th. esp. in Of congruence, of good congruence 
(of due or very ¢., by good ¢., i goad ¢, ete.) : by 
right or propriety ; as is fitting or reasonable. 

1447 BOKENHAM Seyntys (Roxb,) 117 Agna is a lamb, a 
best ful meke And sympyl also ..Wych tuo to Auncys by - 
good congruence Longyn. ¢3485 Dighy Alyst. (2882) 3. 
1088 Who then aught of verrey congruence To be mor glad _ 
than 12° 1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks, 352/t Not in 
reason onely and good congrewence, but also by plaine 
ordinaunce and statute. 1533 Tispate Lord’s Supp. Wks. 
(1573) 460 It was expedient and of good congruence that he 
should dye. 1619 Daron Country, Fust, 1xx. (2630) 170 
This Recognisance .. is rather of congruence than by any 
expresse authority. - ; ee 

3.” Gram. Agreement or concord: grammatical 
correctness. See CoNaRuvITY 4. ; 

+4. Theol. =Conenutry 5. . : 

x41 Barnes Tract viii, Freewill Wks, (1573)273 M. Duns 
sayth, that man may performe his attrition, of his naturall 
power, yea, and this attrition of congruence, is a disposition 
to take away mortail sinne, without any special! grace. 
3554 T. Sampson in Strype Zee? Afenz. IIT, App. xviii. 48 
Herein they so enwrap themselves with their terms of the 


CONGRUENCY. 


first grace .. with merit of congruence and merit of con- 
dignity. - 1635 Pacitr Chzistianogr. 1. iti, (1636) 179 They 
admit not of the merit of Congruence, condignity, nor works 
of Supererogation.’ ; 
‘5. Geont. = CONGRUENCY 2. 
1879 Henrict Geonetry in Encycl. Brit. X. 407/1 Adouble 
infentte number of lines, that is, all lines which satisfy two 
conditions, or which are common to two complexes, are said 
to form « congruence of lines, e.g. all lines in a plane, or 
all lines cutting two curves, or all lines cutting agiven curve 
twice..It follows that all lines in which corresponding 
planes in two projective pencils meet form a congruence. 
_ 6. Theory of Numbers. The relation between two 
numbers which being divided by a third number, 
vealled the modulzs, give the same remainder ; 
also an expression exhibiting two congruous quanti- 
ties in the form of an equation; thus, 4=2 (mod. 


P). See Concrununt 5, 

A congruence may be of any order, linear, quadratic, or 
other. ‘The general type ofa linear congruence is a+ J=0 
(mod. P), where a, 4, and P are given numbers, and + a 
number to be determined. 

{x80z C. F, Gauss Disg, Avithntet, (Lipsiae) § 25 Expressio- 
nem duas quantitates congruas exhibentem ad instar aequa- 
tionum, congruentiam vocamus.] 1889 CHRysTaL A lecbra, 
Gauss..made the notion of Congruence the fundamental 
idea in his famous Disquisitiones Arithineticz. 

Congruency (kpngrénsi). [f. as prec.: see 
-ENOY. | 

1, The quality or state of being congruent; con- 


gmity. Of a congruency : see precp2 b. 

1494 .Fanyan Chron. vii. 370 They agréed to reste there 
styll, and that of a congruency, for they myght dwell in no 
lande where they shulde more suerly be defended. 1877 
Fenton Gold. Epist. (1582) 81 It appertaines to reason and 
congruencie, to exhibite a few remedies. 1686 Goan Celesé. 
Bodtes i, ili. 470 The presence of the Planets aforesaid 
with the Sun, or their Conjunction, or if you will, Con- 
gruency, 

b. with p/. 

r6ry Br. ANDREWES Seri. Nativity x, Though there want 
not divers other good congruencies why Christ should come 
from Bethlehem. x68r H. More £24. Dan. iv. 129 note, 
Many congruencies with historical passages .. do notably 
confirm this Hypothesis, 

2. Geom. A system of lines in which the para- 
meters have a two-fold relation, such as a system 
of lines each of which twice touches a given surface. 

1864 Priicker New Geom. of Space in Phil, Trans. (1865) 
727 A ‘congruency’ contains all congruent rays of two com- 
plexes; it may be regarded as their mutual intersection, 
{bid. 748 Such rays as belong to both linear complexes. .con- 
stitute a linear congruency of rays represented by the 
system of the two equations. 1874 G, SALMON Analytic 

‘ont. (ed. 3)§ 468 Every congruency of lines may be regarded 
as the eye of the bitangents of a certain surface, viz. each 
line of the congruency is in general met by two consecutive 
lines, and the locus of the points of intersection is the surface 


in question. 7 

Congruent (kpngrmént), a fad. L. con- 
gruent-em agreeing, consistent, congruous, pr. 
pple. of congrudve: see CONGRUE'v. (Also in 
mod,F.)] 

1. Accordant, suitable, proper ;= Coneruous 1. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 293 A welle nye to the 
castelle Pascence, congruente to the vse of men, ut not of 
women, xg§40 Eryor Jizage Gow. (1556) 17 His temperate 
and sobre liuying beyng thought of som men not agreable 
nor congruent to his majestee. « 1637 B. Jonson Discov, 
(1641) r19 ‘The congruent and harmonious fitting of parties 
in a sentence. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 63 Considered in 
relation’ to each other, Marks are either Congruent or 
Repugnant. 1878 Lewes Study Psychol. (1879) 166 Each 
new conclusion has to be .. dove-tailed into the rest, made 
congruent with the system of thought. 

“+b. Correspondent in physical shape or form. _ 
” 3878 Banister Hist, Maz 1. 35 The outer side of Talus is 
largely sinuated .. to the‘apt constitutyng of a seate con- 
gruent to the inner side of the lower Appendance of Fibula, 
1715 CuEexne Philos. Princ, Relig. 1. tt. § 42 Very smooth 
and plain, or at least congruent Superficies. 

c. Of persons :. Agreeing in action with, rare. 

1878 Tennyson Q. Marvy mi. iv, But you, my Lord .. In 
clear and open day were congruent With that vile Cranmer 
in the accursed lie Of good Queen Catherine's divorce. 

+2,’ =ConeRuous 2, Obs. 

1432-50 tr. eden (Rolls) I. 9 After the supputacion of 
euery yere congruent. 153: Eryor Gov. 1. i, It is therfore 
congruent and accordynge, that, etc. 31576 Baker Yewell 
of Health 46b, The congruent tyme of the dystillation of 
Yarrowe is..about the ende of May. 1656 Jeanes Jixd, 
Schol. Diz. 86 It was more congruent for the zword, the 
second person to be incarnate. :then the first person..or the 
third, a@17x8 Penn Tyacts’ Wks. 1726 1.-638 It is not 
congruent for a Philosopher to'stutter and babble. 

. Gram.=CONGRUOUS 4. Obs. * 2 

1596 Sir J. Davies Orchestra xcii, For humble grammar 
first ea set the parts Of congruent and well according 
speech. , , 

4. Geom. a.=CONGRUOUS 6. © 


1706 Puiturrs (ed. Kersey), Concurring or Congruent 


Figures (in Geom.), are such as being laid one upon another, 
will exactly meet and cover one another. 1723 CHEYNE 
Philos. Princ, Relig. (J.), These planes were so separated 
as to move upon a common side of the congruent squares, as 
an axis. 1885 Leupresporr Cremzona's Proj. Geone. § 76 
Two figures are said to be congruent when the one may be 
superposed upon the other so as exactly to coincide with it. 
be Cf. Concrurnor, CoNGRUBNCY. ° ; 

1864 PLiicker New Geom. of Space in Phil. Trans. (1863) 
727 A configuration may be regarded as the mutual intersec- 
tion of three complexes,’ i.e. as the geometrical locus-of 
congruent rays belonging to all three complexes. 
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5. Theory of Numbers. Said of two numbers which 
being divided by a third number, called the wade- 
Jus, give the same remainder. 

Thus rg and 29 are congruent with respect to the modulus 7; 
whence e.g. it follows that the rsthand 29th of any month 
fallon the same day of the week. 

1889 CurystaL Algebra, If wz be any positive integer 
whatever, which we call the modulus, two integers, JZ and 
W, which leave the same remainder when divided by 7, are 
said to be congruent with respect to the modulus 7. 


Congruently, adv. [f. prec. + -LyY2.] Ina 
congruent manner ; congruously. 

128 Sxetton Philip Sparowe (R.), Right conueniently 
And full congruentlye. x60r Deacon & Wacker Sfirits & 
Divels 36 You cannot congruently conclude from thence 
any essentiall inherencie. 163 Radeigh's Ghost 122 Opera- 
tions .. most congruently and orderly directed to their 
designed ends, @1718 Pexn Treat. Oaths Wks, 1782 I}. 
472 Which things Philo .. pursues to the same scale, very 
congruently in the gospel, 

Congruism (kpygreiz’m). Theol. [= ¥. con- 
gruisme, L. type *congruzsmus, £. congre-us: see 
-1sm.] The doctrine of the Congruists, which 
derives the efficacy of grace from its suitability or 
adaptation to the character, nature, disposition, or 
other circumstances of the person called: it denies 
a gratia a se efficax, and affirms a grace relative to 
character, and more or less conditioned on will. 

1885 ArNoLD Cath, Dict. 384/1 Congruism has the ad- 
vantage of admitting the full force of scriptural texts which 
attribute the whole difference between sinner and saint to 
the grace of God, while at the same time there is no diffi- 
culty in reconciling it with belief in the freedom of the 
will, 

Congruist. Zheol. [corresp. to F. congruzste 
Littré): see prec. and -1sr.] One who holds the 
doctrine of Concruism; applied to one of the 
parties in the great controversy, which began c. 
1580 in the R. C. Ch., about the source and con- 


dition of the efficacy of grace. Also atrr7d. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycé. s.v. Congruity, The will, in the 
language of the congruists, does always infallibly, though 
voluntarily, choose what appears best, 1885 ARNOLD Cat/. 
Diet. 384/¢The three first of the Thomist propositions are ad- 
mitted by that large number of Jesuit theologians known as 
Congruists, but they make the efficacity of grace depend, 
not on anything in the grace itself, but on the fact that it 
is given under circumstances which, as God foresees, are 
suitable to the dispositions of the recipient. /did. 3835/2 
In 1613, Aquaviva, general of the Jesuits, required the 
members of his order to teach the doctrine on grace known 
ascongruism. /d/d, The Molinist and Congruist theories 
are held by many theologians who are not Jesuits. 

Congrui’stie, @. [f. prec. +-1¢.] Ofthe nature 
of, or pertaining to, congruism. 

1867 W. G. Warp Zs. (1884) II. 94 These great thinkers 
.. embrace what is commonly called the Molinistic or the 
Congruistic system. 

Congruity (kpngrz iti), [ad. L. congruitat-em 
(perh. immed. through F. congraité, 15th c. in 
Littré), f. congrat-2es : see CONGRUE a. and -I?'¥.] 

1. The quality of being congruous ; agreement or 
correspondence in character or qualities; con- 
formity, accordance, harmony. Const. zu7/i, less 
usually zo. 

1447 Borensam Seyztys Roxb.) ro This sexefold propyrte 
Of the margaryte, wych deuly longe To Seynt Margarete 
be congruyte Of simylytude. 1608 Norven Suv. Diad. 
24x Where there is a mutuall congruitie, there is seldome a 
voluntary seperation. 1665 Gianvitt Sceps. Sez. xiv. 89 
Congruity of Opinions .. to our natural constitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
It, xi. 68 Wit .. putting those [Ideas] together with Quick- 
ness and Variety, wherein can be found any Resemblance 
or Congruity. 1762 Kames Eleq. Crit. x. (1833) 165 It is 
clear from the very conception of the terms congruify and 
propriety that they are not applicable to any single object. 
2785 Patey Mor. Philos. m1. vii, The congruity of such a 
right [divorce] with the law of nature. 1869 J. Martinrau 
ss. 11. 173 Accusations .. which have no congruity with 
one another, 1871 Tynpat. Fragyz. Se. (ed. 6) I. ii, 16 
There is, at least, moral congruity between the outward 
goodness and the inner life. 

‘+b. Of physical substances: Correspondence of 
structure or molecular constitution (promoting 
union or mixture). Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 298 The reason is the Congruity of 
Bodies, which if it be more, maketh a perfecter imbibition 
and incorporation. “1674 Grew Anat, Plants, Lect. i. 229 
Congruity, or aptitude and respondence betwixt the Sizes 
and Figures of Parts to be mixed. Jdid., They {two Oils] 
here mix and coagulate together. . by the Congruity of their 
receiving and intruding parts. 1706 Parturps (ed. Kersey) 
Sv, 1927-5r CuamBers Cyc/., Congritty, in a lax sense, is 
used to express an aptitude, in some bodies, to unite or in- 
Romparates by reason of some similitude or fitness of their 
figures, : 

+c. Fitness, aptness, aptitude. Obs. 

x6s9 H. More Jozinort. Sond m. i. Axiom xxviii, There is 
a Triple Vital Congruity in the Soul, namely A&thereal, 
Aereal, and Terrestrial, /é/d. 11. i. xxix, The Soul awakes 
orderly into these vital Congruities, not passing from one 
extreme to another without any stay in the middle.. ‘1684 
Cuarnock A ti7ib. God ix, (1834) I. 718 The second Person 
had the ‘greatest congruity to this work. 1690, Norris 
Beatitudes (1694) I. 117 ‘This Hunger and Thirst, after 
Righteousness is the very same to the Life of the Soul, as 
that Organical Aptness‘is to the Life of the Body: It is 
the Congruity of the Soul, in order to Spiritual-Lifé, 1882 
Suortnouse %. Zuglesant 1. ii. 36 His master’s Rosicrucian 
theories. .of the vital congruity. - - . 


CONGRUITY. 


d. (with 4.) An instance or point of agreement, 
correspondence, etc. 

1603 Bacon Adv, Learn. u. iv. § 2 By these insinuations 
and congruities [of poesy] with man’s nature and pleasure. 
1790 Patey Hore Paul. ii, ii, The author of a forgery, who 
sought to gain credit to a spurious letter by congruities, 
depending upon the time and place in which the letter was 
supposed to be written. 1864 H. Spencer Princ. Biol, 
§ 262 There must exist between all organisms and their 
environments certain congruities, 

2, Self-accordance, harmony of the parts of a 
whole, coherence, 

1827 CARLYLE Richter Misc. (1857) I. 17 The congruity of 
Richter’s belief. 1868 Sraniey IWesta. Add. iv. 350 When 
we contrast the irregularities of Westminster Abbey with 
the uniform congruity of Salisbury. 1874 Bracke Self 
Cult. 13 The historian, indeed, cannot invent his facts, but 
he must. .dispose them with a graceful congruity. 

3. Accordance a. with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable; b. with the circumstances, facts or 
surroundings ; suitableness to the requirements of 
the case; fitness, propriety. +Phr. Of, 22 ( good) 
congruity. 

1530 TinDALE Practice of Prelates Wks. (1873) 374 He 
could not of good congruitie but reward his old chaplaine. 
@1535 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1335/2 By a certayne 
concomytaunce folowynge of conuenient congruitye. «1600 
Hooker (J.), With what congruity doth the church of Rome 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to the church of 
Christ? 1670 Watton Life of IVotton, As himself said of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s wit, that it was the very measure of 
congruity. 1786 Burke Sud2. §& B. 1. § 11 The affixing the 
name of beauty to proportion, congruity, and perfection. 
1850 Cariytr Latter-d, Pamph, vi. (1872) 199 The Laws of 
this Universe .. are fixed by the everlasting congruity of 
things. 1871 Morury Voltazre (1886) 127 Voltaire’s ever. 
present sense of congruity., upon the tragic stage. 

+4, Grant. Agreement or concord ; hence, gram- 
matical correctness or propriety of speech. Ods. 

1393 Gower Con. ILI. 136 Gramaire first hath for to teche 
To speke upon congruite. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, Ww. 
xxi, We were let in, by hygh auctoryte Of the ryght noble 
dame Congruyte. 1530 Patsar. Introd. 29 And for the same 
cause [euphony] breke they somtyme the congruite betwene 
the substantyve and the adjectyve. 1570 Ascitam Scholem, 
(Arb,) 94 All the hard congruities of Grammer. a@16s6 Bp. 
Hart Rem, Whs., Life (1660) 21 The congruity of my Latin 
(in respect of their perfect Barbarisme), 1706 Pxtcuirs, 
Congruence or Congruity..'tis properly said of a Theme, or 
Discourse, in which there is no Fault committed contrary 
to Grammar-Rules, So Dairy 1730-6. 


5. Theol. a (Doctrine of Aferit.) With the 
Schoolmen, the condition of its being ‘congruous’ 
that God should confer the ‘first grace’ in re- 
sponse, and in ‘a certain equality of proportion’, 
to the performance of good works by man. Op- 


posed to Conpicnity. 

Representing L. congriitas, used by Aquinas in stating 
that while ‘condignity’ can be attributed to meritorious 
works only as they proceed from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, it yet ‘seems congrvons that a man, working ac- 
cording to his own virtue or power, should be recompensed 
by God according to the excellency of His virtue.’ Swza 
Theol, Prim. Sec. Q. exiv, Art. iii, Hence the expressions 
meritune ex congrio, meritum congrui ‘merit (arising) out 
of congruity’, ‘merit ofcongruity’; sereri (gratiam, etc.) 
de congruo ‘to merit (grace, ete from or of congruity’. 
(Some late writers have apparently confused the last with 
the ‘congruity of efficient grace’ in b.) 

1553 Articles of Relig. xii, Workes done before the grace 
of Christe. .are not pleasaunt to God. . neither do thei make 
menne mete to receiue Grace, or (as the Schole aucthoures 
saie) deserue Grace of congruitie [L. wegue gratiam, ut 
mult? vocant, de congruo merentur), 1570 Foxe A. § AZ, 
25 So that those works maie be meritorious, and of con- 
gruitie obteine grace. x625 Ussuer Answ. Yesutd 491 From 
what fountaine the Schoole-men did deriue their doctrine 
of workes preparatorie, meriting grace by way of Congruetie, 
though not of Condignitie. 1625 W. PemaLe Yustifecation 
(1629) 31 What then are merits of congruity? Such workes 
whereto wages is not due by any iustice. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. 1.39 But some of them say, that the Gospel it 
self, yea and the first special Grace, is given to men upon 
merit of congruity, though not of condignity. «1707 
BEvERIDGE Oz 39 Av‘?. art. xiii, As we cannot do anything 
which it is just God should reward, and so deserve Grace 
of condignity : so neither can we do anything which it is fit 
and meet God should reward, and so deserve grace of Con- 
gruity. 184x J. H. Newman Tract xc. § 3 To deserve de 
congruo or of congruity, is to move the divine regard, not 
from any claim upon it, but from a certain fitness or suit- 
ableness: as for instance it might be said that dry wood 
had a certain disposition of fitness towards heat which green 
wood had not. 1856 Br. H. Browne Ox 39 Articles Art. 
x, It being agreeable to His nature and goodness to bestow 
grace on those who make such [unassisted] efforts. In- 
deavours then on the part of man to attain to godliness 
were by the schoolmen said to deserve grace de congrio, 
of congriity. 

b. (Doctrine of Grace.) The suitability or 
adaptation of divine grace to the character, nature, 
disposition, or other circumstances of the person 
called, to which some theologians attribute its 
efficacy (see ConeRuism); ‘the efficacy of grace 
which acts while at the same time preserving the 
action of the free will’ (Littré). A term belong- 
ing to the great controversy on Grace between the 
Dominicans and thé Jesuits, which began c, 1580. 
‘Ch Sti Auc. Ad Simplic. 1, §13 Mli enim electi qui con- 
gritenter vocati: illi autem qui non-congruebant neque 
contemperabantur vocationi, non electi, quia non secuti, 
quamvis vocati.. Cujus [Deus] miseretur, sic eum vocat, 


CONGRUMATE. 


quamodo .scit ci congruere ut vocantem non respuat. 
VFeneton, Zinvyes (1820) III. 253 La grace qu'on appelle 
congrue trouve dans sa congruité une véritable efficace. 
- ¢1650 T.Goonwin £xp. Ephes.Serm. 23 But the Jesuits as- 
cribe it [efficacious grace} all unto a congruity; thatis, that 
God doth take a man at an advantage, spieth out 2 time 
wherein, a man being under such and such circumstances 
and considerations, he may-certainly convert him. a 1680 
J. Cornet Free Actions i. xxit. (1683) 43 Receptivity and 
congruity for Grace doth not always lye in mens fair car- 
riage. 1727-32 CHampers Cyc/., ‘The system of congruity 
in matters of grace, x85 Liss. Jituttiue Morals 104 note, 
Molina .. affirmed that_Predestination was founded upon 
God's foreknowledge of the merits of the elect, to whom 
He accords grace of congruity; His scientia anedia en- 
abling Him to foresee the future contingents arising from 
the nature and circumstances of His creatures, 

+6. Geom. Coincidence; exact agreement in 
superposition ; capability of being exactly super- 
posed. Obs. [med.L. congruere=to coincide.] 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 183 There can be no 
congruity between a strait line and a line that is continually 
crooked. 1755 Jotnson s.v., (In geometry.) Figures or lines 
which exactly correspond, when laid over one another, are 
in congruity. 

Congruly (-li, -liche), var. ConcruELy. Ods. 


+Congrumate, v. Ods. rare. [Pf L. con- 
together + gri#m-us little heap, hillock.] ?To 


gather into a heap or heaps. 
19786 Phil, Trans. LXXVIT,. 153 A red solution of it in 
the same acid was only congrumated. 


[Congrument, An error in J. founded on a 
misprint for congruent in an ed. of Ben Jonson (see 
ConcRUENT 1, quot. 1637). Corrected by Todd, 
but repeated anew in some recent Dictionaries. ] 


Congruous (kpngreas), a [f. L. congru-ws 
(see CONGNUE a.) + -0U8, ] 

l. Agreeing or corresponding in character or 
qualities ; accordant, conformable, agreeable, suit- 
able, inharmony. Const. fo (+ 27/0, + for), now 
usually wth, 

195 Life Sir 7. More in C. Wordsworth Zcc?. Biog. (1853) 
11. 183 All the parts of his bodie were in good proportion, 
and congruous as a man could wish. x622 Srarrow Bh, 
Com. Prayer (1661) 225 How congruous the Lord's day is 
for such a work. 1656 Jeanes A/izt. Schol, Div. 89 It is 
congruous unto Divine Justice, that satisfaction should be 
given to God, etc. 1659 B. Harris Parival's [ron Age 30 
‘The doctrine was. .no wise congrnous with that of the foure 
Primitive ages. 2762 Kames Elem, Crit. x. (1833) 164 
No discipline is more suitable to man, nor more congruous 
to the dignity of his nature, 1792 Resid. in France (1797) 
1. 152 This is all congruous with the system of the day. 
1834 Goop Study of Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 168 In Congruous 
Twinning, or ordinary twin cases, in which there is no 
disparity of size between the two. @1878 Lewes Study 
J’sychol. (1879) 146 What is congruous with well-being, what 
in the ancient phrase is ‘according to nature’. 1883 A. 
Roserts O. T. Revis. ii. 33 1¢ contains narratives -. so 
congruous to the circumstances of the history. 

+b. Corresponding in physical structure or 
molecular constitution. Cf. Concruity 1b. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. m1. 157 Certain extrinsecal 
particles, which approching to the stone, and finding con- 
gruous pores, and inlets therein, are channel’d through it. 
3674 Grew Anat. Plants Lect. i. 232 And may serve to mix 
such Bodies, as through the small number of their con- 
gruous parts, are hardly mingleable any other way. /did., 
‘Lo mix them by mediation of some third.. Body, which may 
he congruous in part to them both, 3 

2. Corresponding or agreeable a. to what is 
right, reasonable, or becoming; b. to the facts or 
existing circumstances ; suited to the requirements 
of the case: fitting, suitable, appropriate, in place. 

1631 GouGe God's Arrows m1. § 78, 330 This isa congruous 
sense, and true in the substance of it. 1659 Par?. Speech 
Other Ho. x It is but congruous it should consist of Mem- 
bers without family. 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. mm. Pref., 
The Stoics cal that which is done according to the obe- 
dience of Reason and Virtue mpoonxor Kat xadnxov, con- 
gruous and convenient. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr, Stones 
33 That it be in a congruous and fitting place. 1768 Pen- 
NANT Zool. I, 139 As the names..do by no means suit their 
colors, we have taken the liberty of changing them to others 
more congruous. 1804 Anp. Laurence Bampt. Lect. iv, A 
grant, which it is congruous in Him to give. © 1861 Wricut 
Ess. Archeol. Il, xviii. 123 The side ornaments are not 
very congruous grotesques. aa 

3. Self-accordant, coherent, having internal agree- 
ment or harmony of parts. 

1983 Smotterr Ct. Fathone Vix, Had not her tale been 
congruous, consistent, and distinct. 286z EB, Gansert Boyle 
Lect. 45 The subject of the revelation is single and con- 
gruous throughout. 1862 Tuornpury Jvspyer I. 296 Of 
course, the city is no more African than it is Esquimaux ; 
still it is a congruous dream. 

+4. Of language: Observing the rules of concord, 


grammatically correct. Cf, Concrurty 4. 

1637-80 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 50 That. .none be admitted 
to chat function of the holie Ministrie but they who under- 
stand Latin, and can speake congruous Latin. ¢ 1645 
Hower Leté. (1650) II. 85, 1 am of opinion that the pure 
congruous grammaticall Latine was never spoken in either 
of them [France or Spain] as a vulgar vernacular Language. 


5. Theol, Congruous grace [med.L. gratia con- 
grua, F. grace congrue): ‘grace proportioned to 
the effect which it is to produce, or to the dis- 
position of him who receives it’ (Littré); efficient 
grace; congruous vocation, effectual calling. Cf. 
Conaruity 5 b. 
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. 1683 J. Cornet Sree Actions ut. xx. 41 Congruous Grace, 
By congruous is meant that which is so thoroughly adapted 
to the elfect that it will follow infallibly though freely: but 
Grace meerly sufficient, may be ordinarily not so throu: hly 
adapted to the effect. /bid:; Congruous Vocation, in whic 
there is a Divine gracious Influx upon the Faculty..by 
which the Will is infallibly carried to the saving effect. 

+6. Geom. Coincident ; capable of being exactly 
superposed. Ods. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elen. Philos. 1. xiv. § 6 If it incline any 
way, it will de more than touch it ; that is, it will either be 
congruous to it, or it will cut it. 1660 Bovte New Exf. 
Phys. Mech. xxxi. 229 If the exquisitly polish’d surfaces of 
two flat peeces of marble be so congruous to each other that 
from thetr mutuall application there will result an immedi- 
ate contact. 

7. Theory of numbers. Characterized by congru- 
ence: CONGRUENT 5. : 

[x80r C. F. Gauss Disg. Arithutet. § 1 Si numerus a 
numerorum 4, ¢ differentiam metitur, d et c secundum @ 
congrui dicuntur.} 1859 H. J. S. Suita Theory of Numbers, 
Brit. Assoc. Rep. lt the difference between A and B be 
divisible by a number P, A is said to be congruous to B for 
the modulus P, 

Congruously (kp‘ngriasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥ 2.) In a congruous manner, in congruity. 

1. In a manner that agrees or corresponds ; ac- 
cordantly, conformably. Const. 40, with. 

1656 Harpy St. Fohkn lviiil. (1865) 375/4 More congruously 
to this present scripture. 1697 SouTn Seri. Fob xxii. 2 
[Merit] such, that God would not act sutably, and con- 
gruously, to the Equity and Goodness of his Nature, if He 
should not reward it. 186z F-. Hatin Journ. As, Soc. Bengal 
4 Congruously with such avoidance of an invidious term. 

2. In a manner that fits the circumstances; suit- 
ably, fitly, appropriately. 

1619 Fotnerpy Atheom. 1. x. § 4 (1622) 103 Neither of 
which points can congruously be held by him that holdeth 
There is no God. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 11. 84 Or 
must we not more oe pr vend say, that, etc, 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 21 Oct. 5 Whether four millions of their race. .could 
mingle harmoniously and congruously in the social system 
of the country, 

+38. With grammatical correctness, correctly. 

1642 Howett For. Trav. (Arb.) 20 To speake French in- 
telligibly, roundly, and congruously. 1652 Evetyn State of 
Fr. Misc. Writ. (1805) 45 The tongue of the country. ought 
to be understood perfectly, written congruously, and spoken 
intelligently. 

Congruousness. [f. as prec. +-NESS,] The 
state or quality of being congruous; congruity, 
harmonious relation. 

1730-6 in Baruey (folio). 1888 Sat. Rev. 10 Nov. 56/2 
Miss Cobbe will not allow any congruousness between 
science and morality. 

+ Congu'stable, a. Obs. vare—*. [f. Con- + 
Gustasir.] Having a like taste or flavour. 

¢ 1645 Howett Lett. (1655) II. lv. 69 In the Countrey of 
Province toward the Pyrenies in Languedoc ther are wines 
congustable with those of Spain. 


}Con gusto. Avs. [It.] With taste: cf. Cor 
prep. 

Congy, obs. f. ConcEE. 

Congyration. rare—'. [cf L. congyrare to 
make a circle (about).] Manifold gyration. 


3825 New AMfonthly Afag. XLIL. 104 His cravat .. for the 

amplitude of its folds, and the variety of its congyrations. 

onhydrine (kpnhoi-droin). Chen. [f.Con(ine) 
+ HyDR(ATE) + -INE: see quot. 1863-72.] An 
alkaloid existing, together with conine, in the 
flowers and ripe seeds of Conitm macitlatum, and 
crystallizing in iridescent lamin; also named 
Conhy’dria. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 11,1 Conhydrine CgHiNO.. 
this alkaloid has the composition of a hydrate of conine 
CgHi,N.H20. 1876 Harvey Afat. Med, 587 Conhydria is 
stronglyalkaline, and may be sublimed in colourless prisms. 

Conia (kownii). Chen. [f. L. contum, hemlock 
+ -1A (ending of avemnonia).] =CONINE, 

x842 I. Turner Chem. (ed, 7) 1155 Conicine, Syn. Conia, 
Cicutine; Discovered by Gieseke, but first obtained pure 
by Geiger, 1876 Hartey Jfat, Med. 585 The leaf rubbed 
with solution of potash gives out strongly the odour of conia. 

+ Coniating, whl. sb. Obs. nonce-wd, [With 
reference to L. czconia stork.] Uscd to express the 
noise made by storks. 

@ 1693 Unqunarr Radelais 1, xiii. 107 The. .drintling of 
Turkies, coniating of Storks. 

Conic (kg'nik), a and sb. Also 6 -ike, -yke, 
9- -ique, 7-8 ick. [mod. ad. Gr. xams-ds cone- 
shaped, f. «@vos cone: see-Ic. Cf. F. conzgite (not 
in Cotgr. 1611).] ; 

A. adj. 1, Having the form of a cone; cone- 
shaped, ConzoaL. 

31614 Sepen Titles Hon, 150 [Heraclius’ Crown] being of 
gold, and raisd with variety of conique plates. 1647 H. 
More Soug of Sou7 1. 1. vi.(R.), An_anvile form'd in conick 
wise. 1706 Loud. Gas. No. 4292/3 Letters Patents for En- 
lightening the Suburbs of London.. by new invented Lights 
or Lamps, called Conic-Lamps. 1772-84 Cook Ioy. (2799) 
IV. 1226 A succession of conic hills. 1854 Woonowarp A/ol- 
Jusca 1. 318 Shell oblong ; right valve with a_curved, conic 
tooth in front of the..cartilage-pit. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 387 Styles 3, conic, persistent. . 5 

2. Of or pertaining to a cone. Conte section: a 
figure formed by the section of a right circular 
cone by a plane; a plane curve of the second 
degree. 


CONICHALCITE. 


- If the inclination of the cutting plane to the.axis of the 
cone be greater than that of the edge of the cone, the sec- 
tion isan Exuirse (with the czrc/e as a particular case when 
the plane is perpendicular to the axis); if less, a Hyrrr- 
Bota; if the plane be parallel to the edge, a Parazota. 
(The pair of intersecting straight lines formed by a section 
through the vertex-—strictly a particular case of the hyper- 
bola—is not usually reckoned as a conic section.) - 

1570 Dee Math, Pref. 31 Our fourth Pyramidall, or Conike 
line, 1664 Powsr 224. Philos. mt. 187 The Forming of 
Conick Sections in Dioptricks .. accounted as insuperable 
difficulties. 1706 Pstiuips (ed. Kersey), Conical. .as Conick 
Sections, i.e, the three Sections or Divisions of a Cone, 
call’d Ellipsis, Hyperbola and Parabola. 19714 Barrow’s 
Exclid 517 This method don’t suppose the conic sirface. .to 
consist of as many parallel circumferences perpetually in- 
creasing from the vertex, or decreasingfrom the base. 1807 
Horton. Course Math, UW. 93 There arise five different 
figures or sections, namely, a triangle, a circle, an ellipsis, 
an hyperbola, and a parabola: the three last of which only 
are peculiarly called Conic Sections. 1866 Proctor Hand- 
bk, Stars 18 The projection is a closed curve, which (being 
a conic section) must be either a circle or an ellipse. 

3. Comb., as conte-billed. 

1846 MeCuxtocn Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 125 Tribe 
Controstres. Conic-billed Birds. 

B. sb. 

L. pl. Conics: that branch of Geometry which 
treats of the cone and the figures formed by plane 
sections of it. (Now regarded as the J/. of 2, as 
if =conie sections.) 

zg7z Dicces Panto, Pref,A ij, A number of rules and pre- 
ceptes, gathered out of Euclide, Archimedes and Appolonius 
Pergeus his Conykes. ¢1850 Rudimn. Navig, (Weale) 1 
The science of Conics is of the highest utility. fod. 
Analytical and Geometrical Conics. 

2. A conic section: see A. 2. 

1879 SaLoon Conte Sections xiii. (ed. 6) 226 Two conics 
cannot have more than four points common. 1883 Leupes- 
porF Cremona's Proj. Geont. 15 The curve which is homo- 
logical with a circle is a conic. . 

Conical (kp‘nikil), a. [f. as prec. + er | 

1. Having the form of a cone; cone-shape 

x70 Biuincsury Euclid x1. Def. xvii. 38 A Conicall 
superficies. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (x662) 59 
That determinate Conical shadow of the Earth, which is 

Night. 1677 Pror Ox/fordsh. 323 Burial under Conical 
hillocks. .was sure very ancient. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. 
Perth 569 The conical summit is covered with Ss. 2828 
Stark Z£lem, Nat. Hist. 1. 448 Jaws armed with a row of 
conical teeth. 1878 Huxrey Physiogr. 189. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. iii, § 1. 31 uote, Taproots are ‘said..tobe.. 
Conical, when tapering regularly. .as in carrots. oo 

2. OF, pertaining, or relating to a cone. 

Conical point. a singular point on a surface at which the 
tangent linesform a cone. ¢ Conical section (also ¢. dine) {= 
Conic section (obs.). Conical  dllonauty a method of pro- 
jection (in maps, etc.) in which a part of a spherical surface 
is projected upon the surface of a tangent or secant cone 
which is then ‘ developed’ orunrolled intoa plane. Conical 
refraction; refraction in which a ray is converted into'a 
hollow cone of light. 

1570 Dez Afath. Pref. 34 By Wheles .. Conicall Section- 
lines .. at pleasure, may be drawen, 21635 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. 1. v. ig By a Conicall line wee vnderstand a 
crooked line which differs from a cirele, in as much as it 
keeps not alwayes an equal distance from the center. 1664 
Power £x/. Philos. Pref. 16 What the Theorists -in 
Conical Sections demonstrate, 1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 105 
This motion is Conical and..by the Conick path all the 
Phanomena of Comets can be readily solved, 1812 Woon- 
NOUSE Astron, xxxv. 336 At the extremity, or conical point 
of the Earth’s shadow. 1866 Proctor Handbk. Stars 32 
‘To form separate maps of small parts of the heavens .. no 
method combines simplicity of construction with correctness 
so satisfactorily as the conical projection, 187x ‘I'ynpALL 
Fragut, Se. (ed. 6) I. viii. x07 As in the case of Conical Re- 
fraction .. it actually forces upon our attention phenomena 
which noother eye had previously seen. 1874 Satmon Geonr, 
of 3 Dim. (cd. 3) 215 Through a conical point on a surface 
can be drawn an infinity of lines which will mect the surface 
in 3 coincident points, and these will all be on a cone of the 
second degree, 1884 C. Smita Solid Geom. § 207 When the 
tangent lines at any point of a surface forma cone, the point 
is called a conical point. ; . 

3. Comb., as conical-shaped, adj. = 

1868 Q. Vicronia Life Hight, 145 A curious conical- 
shaped hill. |_| 

Conicalit'y. rare. [f. prec. +-rry.]) = Cont- 
OALNESS. - : Insome mod. Dicts. 

Conically (kenikali), adv. [f. prec. + -ux 2,] 
In a conical form or manner; like a cone. 

166 Bovte Sprine of Air (J.), A watering pot, shaped 
conically, or like a ae tee a@r6gr — iis (1772) III. 
641 (R.) An almost monteally 30 ed weight of lead. 1786 
Cavatio in PAil, Trans. GXXVII. 9 A piece of .. paper 
rolled up conically, and having at its apex an aperture, 
1866 Tate Brit. ALollusks iti. 54 The’ shell .. is conically 
oval. 1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xiii, 298 A telescope .. 
having a motion carrying the tube conically round a mean 
position. i ; c ae . 

Conicalness, The quality of being conical. 

2955 in Jounson, 1869 Moztey Zs, (1878) Il. 366 There 
is nothing beyond their squareness and conicalness. F 
“Gonichalcite (kpnikce'lsait). Aziz. [Named 
by Breithaupt, 1849, Aouéchaleit; f. Gr. xovia 
‘dust’, etc, here in sense ‘powdered lime’+ 
xaAnds copper +-1TE.] A green hydrous phosphate 
and arseniate, of lime and copper. Ben 
* 8g0 in Dawa ‘Alin. 527. 1868 Jbid. 565 Conichalcite: 
reniform and marine, resembling malachite. Colour, pis- 


tachio-green; inclining to emerald green: 
Conicine. Obs. synonym of CONINE, =. | 
‘ [1838 T. Tnomsos Chem. Org.. Bodies 276 Conicina. .is 


CONICITY. 


next ta hydrocyanic acid; the most virulent poison at 
present known.) 1842 Ee. ‘urner Chevz. (ed. 7) 1155 Coni- 
Cine is more soluble in cold than in hot water. 

Coney (koni-siti). rare—°. [f. Conto @. + 
sary; cf. ediiptictty.] The quality of being conical, 
conicalness. f 

1874 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (ed. 2) 49 The conicity is gener- 
ally much greater in one eye than the other. 1883 T. 
Hoimes Surg, (ed. 3) 11. 30 Excision of a large segment of 
the iris..hag been tried In conical cornea, with the hope 
that the cont might lessen after it. ear 

Conico- (kp'nike), before a vowel ‘sometimes 
conic- [Gr, com«o-], combining form of Conte @., 
joined adverbially with adjectives denoting shape: 
2Conically-, with a tendency. to being conical ; 
as Conico ~ cylindrical, conically - cylindrical, 
hearly cylindrical, but slightly tapered like a cone ; 
Conico-hemispherical, nearly hemispherical, but 
with a tendency toward the conical; so cotico- 
elongate, conito-ovate (conic-ovate), conico-stbilate. 

1852-9 Toop Cyc. Anat. IV. 1227/2 The largest [tuber- 
cles] are conico-cylindrical flat. 1826 Kirny & Sp. Extomol. 
IIL. 220 This [cocoon] is ovate orconico-ovate, 1870 HookrR 
Stud. Flora 420 Carex vesicaria .. perigynia large spread- 
ing conic-ovoid inflated. 1848 Dana Zooph. 139 Conico- 
subhemispherical . sides concentrically wrinkled. 
_Conicoid (kpnikoid), Geom. [f. Conic + -orD,: 
after ellipsoid, etc.] In Solid Geometry: A surface 
of which every plane section is 2 conic (see ConIo 
B, 2); 2 surface of the second degree, a quadric 
surface or quadric: ¢.g.a sphere, ellipsoid, cone, 
paraboloid, or hyperboloid. 

1863 Frost & WoLsTeNHoLME Sodid Geon. § 204 A sur- 
face of the second degree shall in future be denominated a 
Conicoid, [bid, § 205 Properties of conicoids, etc. 2865 ALDIS 
Solid Geam, v. § 52 Surfaces whose equations are of the 
second degree in (x, y, 8) are called Quadrics, or, follow- 
ing the analogy of the terms ellipsoid, etc., Conicords, 1880 
G.S. Carr Synopsis I. § 5899 A conicoid is a surface every 
plane section of which is a conic. : 

“ll Conicopoly (kenikp'pélai). Anglo - Indian. 
[Corruption of Tamil Canakka-pi'Hai account- 
man (péil/az child, person).] A native clerk or 
writer in the Madras Presidency. (Yule.) 

; x680 Gout. Rec. Fort St. George 21 Sept. 1. 34 (Y. Supp.) 
The Governour. . went the circuit of Madras ground, which 
was described by the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others. .that’tis impossible to be knowne to 
any others, 1938 tr. Ziegenbale’s Lett. 11. 55 (¥.) We main- 
tnin seven Kanakappel, or Malabarick writers. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 11, 349 The conicopoly, to keep the accounts 
of the village, 1672 H. J. Corerince Xavier's Life IL, 24 
(Y.) You must appoint ‘in each village or station fitting 
teachers and Canacopoly, as we have already arranged. 

\Conidium (koni-didm), Bot. Pl. conidia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. «éves dust, as if representing 2 dim. 
*eovl&ov.) A unicellular asexual reproductive 
body occurring in certain’ fungi. 

1870 Bentiey Bot. 378 These conidia: may be regarded as 
a fourth kind of reproductive organ. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot, 234 All other unicellular and ‘non-sexual organs of re- 
production we shall not term spores, but gonidia or conidia. 

Hence Goni-dial a., of, or pertaining to, of the 
nature of or relating to 2 conidium or conidia. 
Conidii‘ferous a. [L. -/er bearing +-ovs], Coni- 
diophorous a. [Gr. -¢opos bearing +-ous], bear- 
ing conidia, Coni-dioid a@,, of the form or cha- 
tacter of a conidium. Coni'diophore, a stalk or 
branch of the mycelium bearing conidia. 

1874 Cooke Fuzei 72 Only conidial forms of Righet fangi. 
Ibid: 74 Which is really the conidiiferous form of Erysiphe. 
bid. 73 The species found on dead insects. .are merely the 
conidiophores of species of Torrubia. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot. 264 The mass. .which fills up the space between the 
conidia in the conidiophore of the Mucorini, 

Conie, obs. f. Cony. 

Conieger, Conie-grey, var. ff. ConyaEr, Obs., 


fabbit-warren. 

Conifer (kdwnifor). Bot. [mod. ad. L. conifer 
cone-bearing, f. cov-1s cone + -fér bearing. So F. 
coniferé. Instead of the popular’ plural coxzers, 
the scientific Conzferex is often used.] A plant be- 
longing to the Condfere, a large and important 
order of gymnospermous exogens, comprising trees 
(mostly eve: ) bearing cones. 

(398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiv. (1495) 617 

presse are namyd and callid Conefore] x185r G. A. 
Manteu. Petrifactions 53 The conifers are all arborescent, 
1867 Emerson JZay-Day, etc, Wks, (Bohn) III, 420 Three 
conifers, white, pitch, and Norway pine. 1872 DasenT 
Three to Qué I. 20 Smooth lawns on which rare shrubs and 
conifers flourished, 

Coniferin (koni‘ferin), Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-ty.]‘ “A glucoside occurring in the cambium of 
coniferous woods’ (Watts). 

31867 Pharmaceut, Frul, Ser. ut. VILL 465 Pure Coniferin 
forms slender needles of a silky lustre. 1879 Warts, Dict. 
Chem, 3rd. Suppl. The crystals of coniferin’ contain 
Cig Has Og +H 20. toe : 

- Coniferous (koni-féras), a. Bot. [f. L. conifer 
(see above) +.-ov8.] -.Bearing cones; belonging to 
the-botanical order: Corzifera (see CONTEER) ; per- 
taining to or consisting of conifers. 7 
* 1664 Everyn Sylva xxi. (R.), Resinacious and coniferous 
trees. 1682 Sie T. Browne Yracts.64 The Cedar of 
Libantis ig a ee tree, bearing cones or cloggs. 1834 

on. II. es 
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R. Muon. Brit, Birds (1841) II, 71 To nestle high in the 
coniferous trees. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's Phaner. 
515 These relations. .appear most clearly and simply in the 
Coniferous woods: : ‘ 

Coniform (kswniffim), a. [On L. type cézi- 
Sormts, f. coitus CONE: see -roRM.] Having the 
form. of a cone ; cone-shaped. 

¢x790 Kirwan cited by Wesster 1828. r8zx J, Pinkerton 
Petral, 1. 63 Grand coniform elevations, whose slopes and 
sides are loaded with little conical summits, 

Conig, obs. f. Cony. 

Conigare, -gree, -grie, var. ff. ConycEr, Ods., 
rabbit-warren, 

Conimbrum, erron. form of CONUNDRUM. 

| Con impeto. A/vs, [It.] With impetus: cf. 
Con prep. 

Conine, coniine (kéwnain, kownijain). Chem. 
Also coneme. [f. L. cosd-2a, Gr. xavetov hem- 
lock +-1N.] An alkaloid (C,H,;N) which forms 
the poisonous principle of hemlock (Cortez mace- 
Jatum) ; it is an oily liquid, with a peculiar suffo- 
cating odour, and violently poisonous, producing 
paralysis of the terminations of the motor nerves, 
and consequent asphyxia. Also cozia, conicine. 

1831 J. Davies Afanzal Mat. Med. 316 Coniin possesses 
the following properties, 1882 Warts Dict. Chem. Il. 2 
Conine exists in combination with acids in all parts of the 
hemlock-plant, but mostabundantly in the fruit alittle before 
maturity. attrib. 1898 tr. Ziemssen’s Cyc. Med, XVI. 818 
As a general rule, cardiac pulsation is retarded in coniine- 
poisoning. 

Coning, obs. f. Cony. 

Coninquinate, bad form for CoINQUINATE. 

x609 Davies Christ’s Cross (1876) 28 (D.) Though sinnes 
sores it oft coninquinate. 

+Coniocyst. Zot. Obs. [mod. fas next + Gr. 
«doris bladder, Cyst.] ‘A closed spore-case re- 
sembling a tubercle, and containing a mass of 
spores’ Zreas. Bot. 1866. 

|| Coniomycetes (kp:nio,mais?tiz), sb, pl. Bot. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. sovia, xoves, dust + puays (pl. 
pornres) mushroom; introd, by Nees von Esen- 
beck, 1817.] A group of fungi, so named from 
their dusty spores. The division is no longer re- 
tained, its members being distributed among other 
groups. Hence Coniomyce'tous a. 

1866 Tyeas. Bot, a1 The dark soot-like patches so com- 
mon on old rails and dead wood are formed mostly by these 
dingy coniomycetes. 1872 W. Artkin Sc. §& Pract. Aled. 
(ed. 6) I, 2x0 Reproductive cells or fruits may be of at_least 
three different forms in coniomycetous fungi. 1874 Cooxr 
Fungi 7o Two families, in one of which the dusty spores 
are the prominent feature, and hence termed Coniomycetes. 
bid, 36, The Coniomycetous parasites on living plants, 

Contospe-mons (kgmniosp3:1mes), 2. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + Gr. -owepp-os, from omépya seed + -008.] 
Of fengi: Having spores resembling dust. 

3874 KE Funge 67 The dusty mass of spores tends 
more towards the Coniomycetes, this being characterized 
ag the coniospermous sub-family. ; 

Coniroster (kounirp’stax). Zool. [ad. F. con7- 
rvostre, ad. mod.L. cénirostiis, f. cOnus cone + Ros- 
gRost beak, bill.] A member of the Conzrostres, a 
group of insessorial birds having a conical bill. 

1842 BRANDE Dict, Sci., Conérosters, Controstres..includ- 
Ing those which have a thick robust conical beak, as the 
crows and finches. 1847 in Cratc. 

So Conirorstral ., conical-billed. 

¢.1840 Swainson is cited by WensTeR 1864. 

Conisance, -sante, -see, -Sor, obs. ff. Cocnt- 
ZANCE, etc. 

+Conistery. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conistérium, 
a, Gr. xomornprov place covered with dust, f. #éyes 
dust, ashes.] (See quot.) 

1657 ToMLinson Renou's Disp. 486 The inferiour [part of 
furnace] receives the ashes, and is thence called the cinerist 
«sor conistery, “ i‘ 3 

Conite (kdenoit). A7é2. [?f Gr. nxévs, xovia 
dust, ashes+-1re.] A variety of Dotosrrm con- 
taining a large proportion of Sea a of mag- 
nesia ; in colour ash-gray or greenish gray. 

1808 in 'T, Artan Nawies Min, 23. 1818 Blackw. Mag. 
III. 473 He [Macculloch] has given to it, from its leading 
character, the name of conite. 

ff Conium (komoi-m). [ad. L. coniim, a. Gr. 
kéveov hemlock.] @. Zot. The Umbelliferous 
he to which the common Hemlock, C. macz- 

latumt, belongs. b. Aed. The hemlock or its ex- 
tract asadrug. ¢@. attrib. 

1862 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bh. of Med. 142 The extract of 
conium seeds is twenty times as strong as,that of the leaves. 
1866 Treas, Bot. I. 322 Medicinally conium has been used 


_ for promoting the absorption of tumours, 1872 J. H. Ben- 


net 7ext.dk. Phys. 371 Conium lyses the motor and 
sensitive spinal nerves. 1887 T. L. Brunton Texi-bh. 
Pharntacot. (ed. 3) 932 The symptoms of conium-poisoning. 
_Coniver, obs. f. ConNIvVER.’ heat 
-Conjacency (kfndga'sénsi). rare. [f.-L. con- 
jacént-emt, ‘pr. pple. of conjacére to lie together : 
see -bNOY.] The quality of lying close-together.. 
3820 Blackw: Mag. V1. 652 Proportional. .to the compact- 
ness of the brain, or to its conjacency, if we may be allowed 
to contrive 2 useful word. a woe 
Conjeale, -iele, -ieyle, obs. ff. Conceal. ~ 


, and conjected at a masse upon the Church of 


CONJECTURABLE. 


| + Conject (kgndzekt), v. Obs. Also 5 congette; 

Goniette ; Za. 4. conieote. [ad. L. conjectd-ré to 
cast together, conjecture, guess, conclude, infer, 
freq. of conjicére (ppl. stem cozject-) to throw to- 
gether, etc., f. con- together + jacére to throw. In 
sense 3, comgette, from the Fr. form congete-1, was 
used by Caxton and his contemporaries. ] 

1. =ConJEcrunreEv. 3. a. trans. (or withol/. clattse.) 

1374 Cuaucer Bocth. 1. vi. 27, 1 coniecte bat pere lakkeb 
Inot what. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 3 What 
so ever ony man wyl! coniecte, feyne, ymagyne, suppose or 
saye. 1523 Surrey in St, Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 38 What 
I conject the seid Duke woll doo. 1g3x Etvor Gow, 111, xxv, 
If they wyl coniecte histories te be lyes. 1611 Speen //is¢, 
Gt. Brit. 1x, viii. § 29 Some Writers haue laboured to con- 
ject the true cause. 1613 T. Gopwin Rom. Antig. (1674) 
235 We may conject the reason of these ballances, @ 1734 
Nortn ZL.van. 1, iii, §. 71 (1740) 175 How far he was dis- 
posed to join with the Party..we may conject. 

b. andr. 

1388 Wycuir Zeck. xxi, 19 He shal coniecte [1382_gesse] 
in the heed of the weie of the citee. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v.Coniectura, Aberrare coniectura, to coniect 
wrong. x604 Suaxs. O¢h, 1. iti. 149 (Qq.) One that so im- 
perfectly conjects [/7£ conceits]. 

ec. To form the hypothesis, suppose. xave. 

188 Metus Briefe /usir. Fv, Coniect in your owne 
imagination, that this. shoppe were a person Debitor. 

2. trans. To forecast by signs, augur, divine, 
prognosticate. Also adsol. 

1496 Dives §& Paup. (W. de W.) 1 xxv. 60/2 By faynynge 
& falshode coniecte & tell to the people thynges that ben 
tocome. 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Anguro,.to tell by 
diuination what shall happen: to diuine: to coniect, 1882 

T. (Rhem.) 2 Thess. ii, 2 note, Some (haue] presumed to 
calculate and coniect by the starres. 1609 HoLLanp Ami. 
ride xxt. 165 Conjecting his death by sundrie presaging 
tokens, 

3. To contrive, devise, plan, plot. 

c1380 Wycur Sed, Wks, WI. Alle pe newe lawis pat 
clerkis han maad ben sutilly conjectid by ypocrisie, ¢1465 
Eng. Chron. (Camd. 1856) 78 Coniectyng and ymaginyng 
howe he myghte dystroy theyme, 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Exg. clxiv. 48 Traytours that congetted [ed. rgao, p. 92, 
conjected} falsenesse ageynst hym. x809 Hawes Past, 
Pleas. XXxv1. v, With mortall Envie they did then conjecte 
‘To make a finde. 1841 Pawnet. Cadsline xix. 38 Thy mo- 
tions coniected.. ageynst me. xsgz Hutoet, Aduise or 
coniect how a thyng shall be done, prameditor. 

4, iit, To throw, cast. (7a77.) 

x625 Bp. Mountacu App, Cxzsar 298 Nor [do} these men 
cast on mee particular calumnies, but per pad congested 

England. 1657 
Toutinson Renou’s 1)isf. 325, Conjected into wine, it con- 
ciliates a certain suavity in drinking. ‘ 

+ Conject, Aa. pple, Ols. rare, [ad. L. conject- 
us, pa. pple. of conjicire, conictre to throw to- 
gether: used instead of conjected.] Thrown, cast. 

¢1543. Becon Nosegay Wks. (1843) 196 ‘Chat so many 
should be conject and cast into everlasting damnation. 

+Conject, sd. Obs. rare, [ad. Li conject-us 


(tt stem) casting, cast, f. ppl. stem of conjiccre: see 
prec.] Device, contrivance. 

14.. Epiph. in Tundale's Vis, 108 They schall askape .. 
For all the conjecte of thy prynces wyse. 

+Conjecta'tion. Obs. rare. [ad, L. conjecta- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. conjectare to conjecture, 
ete.: see ConsEor v.] Forecast, prognostication. 

1652 GAULE Afagastrom. 11 A prudent and politick con- 
jectation. /dzd, 135 The way of genethliacall conjectation. 

+Conjecting, vé/. sb, Obs. [f Conszcr ». 
+-IN@1,} The action of the verb CongEcr. 

1. Divining, guessing, conjecture. 

1362 Wveuir Ezek, xxi. 19 In hoond he shal take coniect- 
ynge, or suspicioun, 1386 CHaucer Melib. ? 442 By cer- 
teyn presumpciouns and conjectinges. : 

3. evising, plotting, conspiracy. [In this sense 
congetting was used by Caxton, etc.] 

¢ 1480 Lonetice Grail xxxvii.g Be the fals coniettyng of 
his wyf that so falsly reved hym his lyf. /did. xlvii. 56 
Thanne. .bethowhte hym this fals kyng of a fals tresown.. 
be coniectyng. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cciv. 186 They 
were put oute thurgh the false congettynges of'spencers. 

+Conje‘ctment. Obs. rare’. [f. ConsEor z, 
+-MENI.] Device, plotting. 

¢3400 Test, Love 1. (1560) 283/2 The false disceivable con- 
jectments of mans beguilings. 

+ Conjector. Cts. Also-ere,-our. [a. AF. 
conjectors, OF, -ertr, ad. L, conjector, agent-n. from 
conjicére: see above.] One who conjectures; a 
soothsayer, diviner, puesser ; cf. CONJECT v. 1, 2. 

33¢8 Wycur Prov, xxii. 7 Of a fals dyuynour and of a 
coniectere [2382 a fals castere]. 1552 Lynbesav Monarch 
1v. §268 Be diuers coniectouris, And principal E:xpositouris. 
1642 Mitton Afol, Suzect. 77 He pretends to be a great con- 
jector at [v.7. of] other men by their writings. 2652 GAULE 
Magasirom, 308 When he saw the Vaticinators, Conjectors, 
Aruspects. 1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles II, mt. 137 Worthy of 
a conjector of Dreams. a 

Conjectory, ¢. zare. [f. L. ppl, stem coziject-. 
(see prec.) +-oRY.] =CONJEOTURAL. : 

3884 JZanch. Exam. 20 Feb, 4/5 The explanation must 
necessarily be a conjectory explanation, - ? 

Conjecturable (kgndze‘ktitirsb'l), 2. [£ Con- 
JECTUBE.+-ABLE.] That may be conjectured. 
- 3656 [J. SARGEANT] -tr. 7. White's Peripatet, Instit. 428; 
1659 Army's Plea for present. Practice 13 In all con- 
jecturable probabilities. "167g Howe Living Temple Wks. 
(1834) 73/2 And how far he is swerved from be = wasy is 


CONTECTURABLY: 


easily conjecturable, 1887 T. Harpy IVoodlanders I11. 1. 

19 How this fall had come about was readily conjecturable. 
Conje‘cturably, adv. [f. prec.+-n¥2.] In 

a.conjecturable manner; 2s may be conjectured. 

.@x8g0 Rosserr: Dante § Circ. 1. (1874) 16 Dante .. may 
(conjecturably) have chosen to imply a change of preference 
inorder to gratify Cino da Pistoia, 

Conjectural (kgndzektitiril), @. (sb.) Also 
6-7 -all, [ad. L. conjectitral-ts, f. conjectiiva Con- 
JectuRE sé. So in F. from 16th c.] 

‘1, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, conjecture; 
depending on, implying, or involving conjecture. 

1453 T. Witson 2theé. 49b, The oration conjectural is 
when matters be examined and tryed out by suspicions 
gathered, and some likelihode of thinge appearinge. 159) 

ooKkEeR Zccl, Pol. v. 11. 220 Which have but coniecturstl 
knowledge of their meaning. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 675, I 
doubt it is too Conjecturall to venture upon. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Man, 7 Our knowledge concerning them is 
meerly conjectural. 1768 Jouxson Pref to Shaks, Wks. 
IX. 298 Conjectural critictsm has been of great use in 
the learned world. 1794 Patey Zeid. 1. ix. § 7 Bold 
hypotheses and conjectural solutions. 1845 Stoppart in 
Encycl, Metrop. (1847) 1. 111/1 Conjectural etymology is 
like conjectural criticism .. only to be indulged in very 
sparingly, and under the control of a most sound and expe- 
rienced judgment. 1883 A. Roserts O. 7. Revision vii. 
138 Conjectural emendations which have been introduced 
by transcribers, 

2. Given to making conjectures. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. u.vi.71 He is not per- 
emptory but conjectural in doubtfull matters, 1768 JouNsoN 
Pref. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 297 A conjectural critic, 1780 
Harris Philolog. Eng. Wks. (1841) 398 Were this bold _con- 
jectural spirit confined to works of second rate. 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Aur. Leigh iw. 1000 Her touching, foolish lines 
We mused on with conjectural fantasy. 

+3, That can be guessed, conjecturable. rave. 

1659 Vule. Errors Censured 2 \t is scarce conjecturall 
from whence this opprobrium should take its rise; there 
being no rationall foundation for such a superstructure, 

+B. sé. &. Something that is conjectural. b. 
A conjecture ; a supposition. Obs. 

1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf E ij, Yet will I not rest 
vpon coniecturalls. x611 Speep /V/ist, Gt. Brit. v. tii. § 12 
Depending td vpon coniecturals. 163: Hevwooo Zug. 
Eliz. (1641) 14 The conjecturall of the administration of this 
oath, .was to strengthen the match. 1654 WurTLock Zoofo- 
ntia 536 Look through Faiths Prospective, and they will 
confesse Mathematicall Demonstrations but Conjecturals, 
in comparison. . 

+ Conje'cturalist. Ods. rare. [f. prec. + 
-18T.] One who deals in conjectures or guesses. 

1664 Power Lap, Philos. Pref. 18 [They] will but prove 
empty Conjecturalists. : 

+ Conjecturality. Ols. rare. [f L. con- 
jectiiral-is (see CONJECTURAL) +-ITY.] The quality 
of being conjectural; /. conjectural matters or 


statements, 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Zp. 274 They have. .betaken 
themselves unto probabilities, and the conjecturalities of 
Philosophy, /é/d, 364 Who in matters .. not without ab- 
strusities, conceived it sufficient to deliver conjecturalities. 

Conjecturally (kgndzektiirili), adv. [f. Con- 
JECTURAL +-L¥%.] In a conjectural manner ; by 
way of conjecture ; by guess. 

1894 Hooker ccd. Pol. t. (1632) 85 Whatsoever may be .. 
but probably and conjecturally surmised. x169x-8 Norris 
Pract, Dise. e707) IV, 151 As some .. [talk] of a World in 
the Moon, Problematically and Conjecturally. 1807 G. 
Cratmers Caledonia |. i iv. 122 Stukeley conjecturally 
places Coria, at Corsford, below Lanark. 1877 Downren 
Shaks. Primer iii. 30 The ‘Second Folio’ 1632 is a reprint 
of the first conjecturally emended. 

+ Conjectura‘tion. Obs. [a. F. conjecturation 

(14th c. Oresme), f. cosjecturer to CONJECTURE : 
see -ATION.] Conjectural inference: in quot. 1533 
perh.=devices, contrivances. 
_ 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1, (1822) 94 Sixtus Tarquinius knaw- 
ing weill, be thir hid conjecturaciouns [Lat. Zacétis amba- 
gibus), quhat his fader desirit him todo. 54x R. Cornanp 
Guydon's Quest, Chirurg, Arnolde of de villa noua, .after 
the doctryne of Ypocras measureth it be coniecturacyon, 

+ Conje‘cturative, a. Obs. [a. F. conjectur- 
alzf, -ive (16th c, Paré), f. stem of cozjectirat-ion : 
see -IVE. It occurs with -s plural.] Conjectural. 

1541 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., It is nat pos- 
syble to measure the blode lettynges by certayne rule, for all 
medycynall euacuacyons ben coniccturatyues. 

Hence + Conje‘cturatively adzv., conjecturally. 
..1608 T. James Adol, IWyclif 69 To conuince. .there asser- 
tions to _be more then coniecturatiuely false. 
Conjecture (kpndge'ktiit, -tfox), sd. Also 5-6 
sour(e. fa. I. conjecture, or its original L. coz- 
jectiiva, a throwing or casting together, a conclu- 
sion derived from comparison of facts, an inference, 
conclusion, guess, etc., f, consect- ppl. stem of 
conjicére, conicée to throw together: see -URE.] 

+4, The interpretation of signs or omens; inter- 
pretation of dreams; divining; a conclusion as to 
coming events drawn from signs or omens ; a fore- 
cast, a prognostication. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir Dau. ii. 6 3if 3¢ shuln telle the sweten and 
the coniecture therof [Vulg. contecturant ejus]. 61546 
Lanctey Pol, Verg. De Invent. 1. xix..34b,, A certaine 
prophet commaunded euery man to stande stil til he: had 
taken aconiccture of the birde that flowe by. 1576 Frem- 
Inc Panopl. Epist, 230 To'give conjectures of mens_con- 
ditions and fortune by their countenaunces. 1586 Hytr 
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Garden. Title-p., The yerely coniectures meete for Hus- 
bandmen, 1652 GauLe A/agastrom. 333 Out they went to- 
gether, to make conjecture of the thiefe by augury. 1667 
Mixton P. LZ. 1. 123 To cast Ominous conjecture on the 
whole success, ° 1697 Potrer Antig. Greece u. xiii. (1715) 
312 The Signs by which they made Conjectures, 

+2. Conclusion as to facts drawn from appear- 
ances or-indications. Ods. 

1386 Cnaucer Clerk's T. 349 By conjecture Hem thought 
sche was another creature, @x4zo Hoccieve De Reg. 
Prine. 346 It is sothe, thoughe men by conjecture Of resoun 
.. it ne kan determyne. 1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge 1. 
ab74, Bors: lyke an angell by all coniecture Than a fragyll 
mayde. 


+3. The supposing or putting of an imaginary 


case; supposition. (Cf. ConJEcT v1 ¢.) Obs. rare. 
c1460 Fortescue Ads, & Lint. Aon. ix. (1885) 128 We 
nede in this case to vse coniecture and ymaginacion, as to 
thynk that per is no lordis livelod in Englond sufficient, ete. 
1g99 Suaxs. Yen. V,1v. Prol. 1 Now entertaine coniecture 
of atime, When creeping Murmure. . Fills. the Vniuerse. 

4, The formation or offering of an opinion on 
grounds insufficient to furnish proof; the action or 
habit of guessing or surmising ; conclusion as to 
what is likely or probable. In textual criticism, 
the proposal of a reading not actually found in the 
traditional text. + Formerly sometimes in a bad 
sense: Suspicion, evil surmise. 

1838 Jove Afol. Tindale 25 Tindale accuseth. .me of con- 
iecture and temerariouse iugement. 1570-6 LaMBARDE 
Peramb, Kent (x826) ro Out of these things thus alledged, 
I might (as me thinketh) draw probable conjecture. 1599 
Suaks. Afuck Ado w, i. 107 And on my cie-lids shall Con- 
iecture hang, To turne all beauty into thoughts of harme, 
1608 NorDEN Surv. Dial. 1 Speake you this by conjecture 
. or by due experience of your owne? 1665 Bovte Orcas. 
Ref?. (1675) 30 But this is only conjecture; and whether it 
be true or no, etc. x759 Rosertson fist. Scot. 1.1. 4 The 
region of pure fable and conjecture. 1768 Jouxson Pref 
to Shaks. Wks. YX. 292 Of these [passages] the restoration 
is only to be attempted by collation of copies, or sagacity of 
conjecture. 184x Borrow Zincali II. 105 Always ready to 
have recourse to conjecture and guess-work. 1865 ConING- 
ton Virgil 1, Pref. to ed. 2, The more important MSS, .. 
supply each other's defects.. The need of critical conjecture 
is almost wholly removed. 1878 Lecky Zug. tn 18t/C. II. 
vii. 277 It is probable that this report .. rests largely on 
conjecture. ahs . : 

b. Absorption of mind in conjecturing ; puzzle- 


ment. 

1815 Mrs. Pitktncton Celvérity I, 199 Her inquietude be- 
came less violent, though her conjecture was increased. 
/bid. V1, 233 He was so completely lost in conjecture. 

5. (with @ and g/.) An opinion offered on in- 
sufficient presumptive evidence ; an unverified sup- 
position put forth to account for something. In 
textual criticism, a proposed emendation of a text. 

1827 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 256 By all con- 
fectures of reason. 1599 THYNNE A nimadz. (1865) x7 This 
ys a mere conjecture, and of no valydytye, 167x Mitton 
P. R. 1. 292 Dreams, Conjectures, fanctes, built on nothing 
firm. 1768 Jounson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. UX. 284 Perverse 
interpretations, and. .improbable conjectures. 1798 FERRtAR 
Iilusty. Sterne, Varieties of Aan 196 Men have so long 
mistaken their conjectures concerning facts, for facts them- 
selves. 1863 Conincton Virg// II, Pref., In several places 
he (Ribbeck} has introduced emendations into the text, 
generally conjectures of his own, 1874 Green Short //isé, 
vy. 213 In spite of a thousand conjectures, we know little of 
the life of our first great poct. 

+b, An evil surmise or suspicion. Ods. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. [Verburge 1. 1599 loseph.. There was 
inprysoned by a false coniectour, 1586 A. Dav Eng. Sccre- 
farie 1. (1625) 15 To satisfie you, and ..to expell those 
causelesse conjectures of him, x60z Snaxs. Hast. tv. v. 14 
She may strew dangerous coniectures In ill breeding minds. 
1692 Drvpex St. Lvremont's Ess, 110 You would be ruined 
by the Malice of his Conjectures, . 

+6. A ground or reason for conclusion (not 


amounting to demonstration). Ods. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 287 [They] may haue a 
great coniecture of grace. 1533 More Dedelt, Salem Wks, 
tor2/r, I..had and yet haue very good conicctures to put 
lyttle doubte therin. xrssg Epren Decades 33 Whiche 
thysee they suspected by a thousand conicctures. 1658 Sin 
T. Browne Hydriot. Introd. (1736) 4 Whether the ancient 
Germans, -held any such Fear..we have no authentic Con- 
jecture. . aoe a : 

+7. A device, contrivance ; ¢sf. for an evil pur- 
pose; 2 plot, conspiracy. Obs. (Cf. ConsEct vu. 3.) 

1460 CarGRAvE Chron. 246 The Kyng taried.. in Wallis, 
tyl, as he supposed, the lordes conjecture was sesed. 1478 
Partenay Prol. 100 Which. . Ful wel lernid were in knightly 
coniectures. 1494 Fanvan Chron, v. cxii. 86 Fredegunde 
entendyng to make a douorce atwene Chilperich and his 
wyfe by his subtile and false coniectour. 7 

Conjecture (kpndzektitix), a. [f. F. conjec- 
dure-r (13th ¢. in Littré), fi conjecture. -Cognate 
forms appear in the other Romanic langs., It. couge?- 
iuvare, Sp. conjeturar, med.L. conjecturare.] 

YL. ¢vans. and zut7, To infer’ or gather. from 
signs or omens; to divine, prognosticate. Ods. 

1382 [see Conyecturinc]. ¢x400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) viii. 
29 By pe chaungeyng of be coloures men. .knawes and con- 
jectures wheder it schall bé derthe of corne. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov, Witcher, vu. xi. 117 Conjecture unto me by thy 
familiar spirit. x6s2 Gauts Afagastrom., 311 Melampus, the 
augur, conjectured at the slaughter of the. Greeks, by the 
flight of little birds. ‘ : 

+2. dvans. To conclude, infer, or’ judge, from 
appearances or probabilities. (With 007. or clause.) 

1494 Fanvan Chron. vi clxxxvi. 187 Whiche thynge thus 


CONJEE. 


by the kynge desyred, the lordes anone coniectured in their 
myndes that he desyred the kepynge of theyr yonge lorde, 
toy*ende that hemyght, etc. 1535 Even Decades 30 They 
coniectured that these thynges portended sum great matter. 
1576 Fremine Panopl, Epist. 346 Occupying: his peti (as by 
the course of his wordes, is to be conjectured) so unneces- 
sarily, 1618 Botton Florus 1. xv. 135 The fury of the 
rebels may be conjectured by this, that they pluckt down 
house-tops. 4 te é 

3. To form an opinion or supposition as to facts 
on grounds admittedly insufficient; to guess, sur- 
mise ; to propose as a conjecture in textual or 
historical criticism, etc. a. with od/. clazse. 

1530 Parser. 494/1 As I conjecture, it wyll be founde. 1573 
G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 40 Being not able to con- 
iecture what purpose he should have in hished. 1634 W. 
Trawnyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. ey 1 can lesse conjecture, that 
you are hindred by want of Health. .I will therefore imagine 
whatsoever you will have me to thinke. 1789 Mrs. 
Prozz: Yourn. France 1. 117 We conjectured he meant Dr. 
Burney. 1866 G. Macponarp Aun, Q. Neighb. xxvi. (1878) 
451, 1 found it difficult even to conjecture from his coun- 
tenance what thoughts were passing through his mind. 

b. with simple 067. : 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes Gjb, The rest of the partes 
are easye ynough to coniecture. 1636 Heatey Cebes 106 
A table .. the meaning whereof we could not possibly con- 
jecture, 1856 Froupe fist. Eng. (1858) I, ii. 169 The num- 
ber of Protestants at this time it is difficult to conjecture. 
1879 L. Campbetn Sophocles I. Pref, 8 AixdAdovar for éxxa~ 
Aover in O, T. 597 was conjectured independently by Mus- 
grave and L. Dindorf. 1885 F. Tempie Xelat. Relig. §& Sc. 
v. 128 We can conjecture the direction in which further 
advances will be made, 

ce. with 047. and compl, infin. 

1g84 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 74, I coniecture their 
meaning to be this. x655 Futter Hist. Camb. (1840) 150 
Let me conjecture him of Buckingham College. 1728 Lapy 
M. W. Montacue Le##. II. xlix. 57, I conjecture them to 
be the remains of that city. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
302 That I should conjecture to be the truth. 

4. inir. To form a conjecture, make a guess, 


guess. Const. of (arch.), t at (obs.). 

1587 Turnerv. Tag. 7, (1837) 135 Conjecture of her cares, 
imagine her distresse. 1646 an T. Browne Psenud, Ep. 304 
If we may conjecture of these by what we finde related of 
others, 1646 R. BaiLure Anadbaptisme (1647) z » I cannot 
conjecture at the reason why. 1704 Swirt Batt. Es, (Seager), 
The issue or events of this war are not So easy to conjecture 
at. 1832 Tennyson Gnone 248 As a mother Conjectures of 
the features of her child Ere it is born. 

+5. trans. To devise, contrive, invent; =Con- 


JECT v, 3. 
155r Ropinson tr. A/ore’s Utop. 1. (Arb.) 120 They furth- 
with very wittely coniectured the thinge [paper-making]. 
Hence Conje‘ctured Af/. a,, Conje’cturing vé/. 
sb. and ppl, a. 


1382 Wycitr Dan. ii. 5 Bot 3e shuin shewe to me the 
sweuen, and the coniecturyng, ov wenyng therof. 1g80 Hot.- 
uybann Treas, Fr. Toug., Devinement, coniecturing, sooth- 
saying. x§8x Sroney AZol. Poetrie (Arb.) 37 A coniectured 
likelihood. 1643 Mitton Divorce u. xvi. (1851) roz When 
all conjecturing is don. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, ete, 
307 An opportunity of trying our conjectured theory. 

Conjecturer (kgndgerktitiroz). [f prec. +-ER1. 
In mod.F, conjecturenur.} 

‘+ 1. An interpreter of omens or dreams ; an augur, 
diviner, prognosticator, fortune-teller. Ods, 

1612 R. Suecpon Sern, St. Afartins 48 Who is so simple 
a coniecturer as cannot presage vpon whose head the beane 
would be bruised. 1632 Gaute Afagastrom. 309 A certain 
courser..dreamt .. that he was carried thither in a chariot, 
and, consulting a conjecturer uponit, etc, 1684 tr. Agrippa's 
Van, Artes xxxix, 105 Dreams.. whose Interpreters are 
properly call’d Conjecturers. 1718 Br. Hurcunson IVitch- 
craft xii. Sp rede: of the flying of Birds, Conjecturers, 
2736 Disc. Witcher. 6 Conjurers, or Conjecturers..so called 
from their guessing at the future Event of Things. 

2. One who makes conjectures, 

1603 Venstecan Dec, Jutell. (1634) 18 These witty con- 
jecturers seeme to forget that the Saxons when first they 
had this name; were unacquainted with the Latine tongue. 
x62x Motus Camerar. Liv. Libr. w. xii. 272. 1912 Ad- 
nison Spect, No. 271 #3, 1 shall leave these wise Conjectur- 
ers to their own Imaginations. 1768 Jounson Pref to 
Shaks. Wks. UX. 292 The collator’s province is safe and 
easy, the conjecturer’s perilous and difficult. 1880 Dow- 
DEN in Academy 16 Oct. 270 A student.. who possesses the 
first folio .. may defy the race of Commentators and Con- 
jecturers, ; . 

Conje‘cturist, zonxce-wwd. One who deals in 


conjectures. ‘ 

2828 Bentuam JVAs, I. 244/1 To which, by the conjectur- 
ists. the work was. .ascribed. ' 

Conjee, congee (kp'ndgz). Anglo-Ind. Also 
conji. [ad. Tamil 4472 ; in Telugu and Canarese 
gatiji, Malayalam sanyz, Urdu gasjz; of doubtful 
origin; ‘not Dravidian ’ (G. U. Pope). The Eng. 
form may have been taken through the Portuguese ; 
Garcia 1563 has canje; candgie, canji, cangia are 
early representations in other European langs.]'” - 

The water in which rice has been boiled: used as 
an article of diet for invalids, and as starch, 

1698 Frver Ace. 2. Indic w. vi. 200 They have... 2 great 
Stone, on which they beat their Cloaths till clean: and if 
for family-use, starch them with Congee. 1789 SaunpERs 
Boutan & Thibet in Phil. Trans, UXXIX, 101 The patient 
is nourished with congee and other liquids. 1800 J..R. 
Forster tr. Paolino's Vay. 70 (Y.) Cagni, boiled rice water, 
which the Europeans call Cangi. “x83: Cart. TreLawny 
Adv. Younger Son, 290 You must not eat! I have ordered 
the boy to make-you some congee. - 1833 A. T. Curistie 
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Epid. Cholera 33 note, This (i.e. the resemblance of cholera- 
stools to rice-water) has given rise to the vulgar term for 
the secretion in India, viz. ‘Conjee-evacuations’. 1869 E. 
A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 227 The rice (or conjec) 
water contains some albuminous matter. 

b. Conjee-house: a military ‘lock-up’; ‘so 
éalled from the traditionary regimen of the in- 
mates’ (Yule). . 

2835. Sir C. Narigr in Mawson Records (1851) ror note 
(¥.) All men confined for drunkenness should, if possible, be 
confined by themselves in the Congee-House, till sober, 
18s9 Dickens Haunted Ho. wm. 18 ney sent me to..a 
‘congee house’, where I was fed principally on rice-water. 

Conjee, congee, v. Alsocongie. [f. prec. 

_ 8b.]_ zrans. To starch with rice-water. 

™ 1698 Frven Ace. 2, India w. vi. 201 They lay them [their 
Cloaths] a whitening, and after Congee or stiffen them. 
‘x829 The Bengalee 's34 His stiff, full cravat of former days 
. surmounted with a well congied modern shirt collar. 


_ Conjeon, obs. var. of ConcEon. 


Conjobble (kgndggb’l), v. [A vulgar formation, 
from. Con- and perh. Jos sd. and v., with the 
frequentative ending -LE; but some suggest con- 
néxion with jabber) ‘To concert, to settle, to 
discuss: a low cant word’ (J.). 

1694 R, L’Estrance Fables Ixxiii. (1724) go What would a 
Body think now of a Prime Minister that should Conjobble 
Matters of State with Tumblers and Buffoons? 1731 
Bawey vol. II, Conjobdle, to chat together. 1766 Amory 
¥.. Buunele (2770) UL. 75 By conjobbling matters of faith in 
this manner, they saw, we had three distinct selfs. equal in 
power, [Still in colloquial use. ] 

Conjoin (kgndgoi'n), v Forms: 4-5 con- 
joigne(n, 4-7 -Joyne, (6 Sc. -jone, -jonne, 
-june), 6-7 -joine, 7-8 -joyn, 6- conjoin; also 
pa. pple. 4-7 conjoint. [ME. conjoign-en, ~joyn-e, 
a. F, conjoign-, stem of conjoindre (pr. pple. con- 
joign-ant, pres. con). conjoigne)=It. congiungere, 
geugnen iL. conjung-tre to join together, f. con- 
+jungére to Jon, Cf. Consornt, Consuncr.] 

I. rains. 
1. To join together; to connect, unite. 
a, in physical connexion. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Socth, ut. xii. 102 Pe same diuersite. .moste 
departen and uolaigien be binges bat ben conioigned. 
1432-s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 299 Speyne .. whom the hilles 
Pirene conioynethe of the northe parte to Fraunce Nar- 
bonense. 157: Dicces Paxtom. wv. xxv. Gg ij b, Streight 
lines conioyning all the trigonall bases centers, 1661 
Funrer IVort/ies (1840) I11. 460 York is an ancient city, 
built on both sides of the river Ouse, conjoined with a 
bridge. 1725 Pore Odyss. u.173 Swift they descend, with 
wing to wing conjoin’d, 1869 Lng. Mechanic 3 Dec. 271/2 
It conjoins or connects the ball and other parts. 

b. in non-physical connexion. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ut. iv. 73 Uertue transporteb dig- 
nite anon to bilke man to whiche she hir self is conioigned. 
1548 Hat. Chrov, 241 To conjoyne the whole countrey of 
Flanders... to the croune of Fraunce. xs6z T, Norton 
Calvin's Inst. i. (1634) 1 The knowledge of God and of our- 
selves, are things conjoyned. 1645 FuLter Good Th. in 
Bad T. (1841) 56 The same particle may conjoin the words 
and yet disjoin the sense. 1751 Jounson Ramédler No. 143 
xo Where the same ideas are conjoined without any.. 
necessary coherence, 1864 Bowen Logici. 10 In Reasoning, 
it compares, disjoins or conjoins Judgments. 

+c. in marriage. Obs. 

1447 Bokennam Seyztys (Roxb.) 48 Conjoyned be maryage. 
xs1q Barcuay Cyt. §& Uplondyshi. 10 Our Lorde con- 
joyned them both as man and wyfe. xg99 SHans, Afach 
Adow.i. 13 Any inward impediment why you should not be 
conioyned. 2649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 1. viii. (1654) 362 
This act of conjoyning the married persons in wedlock. 

2. To join in action, relation, purpose, feeling, 
etc. ; to combine, unite, ally. 

€3386 Craucer Moder of God x31 God .. of his noblesse 
Conjoyned hath you..As modir and sone. 1523 DoucLas 
Eneis x1. iii. 67 We sall do fully all that evyr we may, 
The to conione with King Latyn in hy. 1588 Bastncron 
Exp. Lord's Prayer vi. (1596) 270 Whome’a like punish- 
ment conioyned, a farre vnlike cause disioyned, 1795 
SournEy Foau of Arc vit. 616 Those valiant troops. , with 
-us Conjoin’d might press upon the vanquish'd foe. 1835 
Lyrron Kzevzi 1. iv, [As] one among the Roman deputies 
to Avignon, he had been conjoined with Petrarch, 

+3. To combine, unite into one substance, Ods. 

xg55z Lynpesay Monarche w. 5593 All Reasonabyil Crea- 
ture Sall suddantlye start vp attonis, Coniunit with Saull, 
Flesche, Blude, & Bonis. 1588 A, Kine tr. Cazisius’ Catech. 
Hij, I thocht it necessar to, conionne y° awld kallendar 
with y® reformeit. 1605 VerstEGAN Dec. [utedd, iv. (1628) 98 

. Sometime it was conioyned together in one same substance. 
1671 J, Wesster Jfetal/ogr..iv..75 Both being conjoyned, 
doth draw forth a certain unctuous spirit. 
_ AD tntr. 
“4, To become joined together; to unite. 

1578 Banister Hist, Afaz vi. x09 A hurt..vnto the 
Nerue before it enter into the Muscle..can not by any 
meanes conioyne, or knitte together agayne. x61 Sreep 
Theat, Gt, Brit. x. (2614) xo/t Many fresh springs .. meet 
and conjoine in the vallies.. axgxx Ken-Zdmund Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II, 259 As Male and Female Palm’, whose Roots 
conjoin. 1843 Cantyie Past & Pr. (1858) 167 [They] do 
‘conjoin there, or nowhere else! 1885 Manch. Exam. 14 
‘Oct. 3/1 He may trace the course of these many causes un- 
til they conjoin in the great’ revolt of to-day. 

+b. Of heavenly bodies : cf. Conzuncrion 3. Ods. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig, Med. 1. § 14 To conjoyne and 
obscure each other.” 1647 CowLery Jfistress, [aupossibilities, 
As Stars. .when they conjdin, Change. .the World’s Estate. 

+¢, To.unite sexually. Os... : 


8381. 


1594 Suaks. Rich, Jf, v. iv. 31. 1610 Heauey St. Ang. 
Citic of God 524 They were put forth of Paradise, and then 
they did first conjoyne, and beget them. 

+5. To combine in action; to co-operate. Obs. 

3532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 (§ 1) Bothe theyr auctoritees 
and iurisdictions do conioyn together in the due admini- 
stracion of Justice. Suaks. 2 Her. JV, w.v. 63 This 
part of his conioynes With my disease, and helpes to end 
me. a166x Futter Worthies (1840) III. 408 He conjoined 
with the earl of Northumberland. .and others against king 
Henry the Fourth. 

4 Exroneously for Exsorn. 

1568 Tancred & Gism. m. ii, in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 53 
She .. then conjoin’d me to conceal the same. 1608-12 Br. 
Haut Zfist. un. ii, Wks. (1627) 318 Her crowne; which if she 
were conioyned to fetch thorow the flames of hell, her faith 
would not sticke at the condition. 

[ Conjoin, a.: see List of Spurious Words.] 

Conjoined (kgndzoind), gp/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Joined together, united, combined ; allied. 
Conjoined manipulation (Med.): bi-manual ex- 
amination, 

_ 1570 T. Norton Nowel’s Catech, (1853) 187 With con- 
joined hearts and prayers we do ..call upon our common 
Father. 1627 Witner /idelia Juvenilia (1633) 470 To dis- 
unite hearts so conjoyn’d as our. 1656 BramnaLe Refplic. 
iv. 189 Nor have we separated our selves, from the con- 
joyned communion of the Christian World in any thing. 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 6/1 The conjoined tendons. 18972 
Huxrey Phys. vii. 167 The conjoined levers .. present no 
smooth surfaces. 1875 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. X. 10 The 
pecaley of conjoined manipulation is, that the organs to 
e examined, are pressed between both hands. 
b. Occurring together in space or time. 

xg86 J. Hooker Girald. Jrel. IL. 149/1 By meanes of 
which their conioined aduancement, there entred a verie 
feruent affection..betweene them. 2794 G. Apams Nat. 
$ Exp. Philos. U1. xvii. 248 That because two things are 
always conjoined, one must be the cause of the other, 

ce. Her. Said of two or more charges of the same 


kind connected together. 

1610 Guituim Heraldoy ur. xx. (1611) 159 The Field is 
Ruby, two Wings, Inuerted and conjoined Topaz. 1823 
Rorrer Jouthill p, xxii, Gules, Seven Mascles conjoined, 
three, three, and one, Or. 1882 Cussaxs Her. 128 When 
hollow Charges, such as Annulcts, are linked together, so 
as to form a chain, they are sometimes blazoned as Con- 
joined ; they would be better described as Braced. 

d. Of heavenly bodies: In conjunction. 

31815 Scorr Guy AT. iii, Signs and planets, in aspects sex- 
tile, quartile, trine, conjoined or opposite. 

Conjoinedly, acv. [f. prec.+-Ly%.] In a 

conjoined manner ; conjointly. 
_ 1571 Diccus Panto. 1. xx. Gib, I€ magnitudes dis- 
joynedly or seperatly be proportionall, conioynedly or 
compounded they shall also bee proportionall. 1673 H. 
Stuppe Further Vind, Dutch War App. 73 They were 
obliged to treat conjoynedly, and with mutual consent. 

Conjoiner (kgndgoinar). [f. Consomn v. + 
-ER1,] One who or that which conjoins. 

@ 1638 Mrve Ws, 1.xxxv. 177 That sacred Office whereby 
all the sons of Levi became Conjoyners .. makers of Union 
--between God and Man, 2819 Consett Eng. Gram. xiv. 
§ x50 The hyphen or Sainient -as in seafish, 1830 Fraser's 
Afag. 11. 436 ‘This humble conjoiner of leather, 

Conjoining (kgndzoi-nin), vd/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-ING1,] The action of joining together. 

¢2386 Crxaucer Sve. Nun's T. 95 Or elles Cecile .. Is 
ioyned by a manere conioynynge Of heuene and Zia. css 
Harrsvrig.p Divorce Hen. V{Z1 (1878) 240 Matrimony, then, 
is a coupling and conjoining of the man and the woman. 
1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 99 Building is conjoyning, and 
demolishing and destroying is dividing. ; 

Conjorning, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -Inc?.] 
That conjoins ; + adjoining. 

1879 Fenton Guicctard, 1 1599) 1g With many other 
countries conioyning. ¢1624 R. Skynner in 4d. Ussher's 
Lett, (1686) 351 Repentance is of a conjoyning and uniting 
nature, making the Sinner..nigh unto God. ee 

Conjoint (kgndgoivnt), a. [a. F. conjoint (pa. 
pple. of conjotsdre to CONJOIN) = It. cougdunto:— 
L. conjeunct-us CONIUNCT.] 

+T. 1. Orig. used as pa. pple. of Consoin v. 
$393 Gower Conf. IIT, 127 Libra they ben and Sagittaire 
With Scorpio, which is conjoint With hem to stonde upon 
that point. 1536 Primer Hen. VIII, 148 In my faith to 
Christ conjoint. 1663 Gersier Counse? og None will deny 
but that Greatnesse and Conveniency being conjoint fits 
best. 1694 Cuitp Dése. Trade (ed. 4)60 The abatement of 
interest conjoint with excises upon our home consumption. 
II. as aaj. 

2. United, combined, conjoined. 

1725 Braviex Fam, Dict, IL. s.v. Rose-Trce; These two 
conjoint Causes, x794 Suniivan View Wat, II. 115 The con- 
joint operation of fire and water is tremendous, 1851 Nicriot 
Archit. Heav. 172 Conjoint stars are divided into orders. 
1874 CARPENTER Ment, Phys. 1. (1879) 199 The conjoint use 
of both eyes. 

b. Ausic. See Consuncrz. 

1g27-5: Cuampers Cycl., Conjoint, or Confunct, isapplied 
in the antient music, in the same sense as consonant, to two 
or more sounds at the same time. Conjoint degrees, two 
notes which immediately follow each other in the order of 
thescale, _ 

3. Associated.as a colleague. 

1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilsnarnock (ed. 3) 13x A conjoint 
or colleague minister. : 

4. Belonging to, or constituted by, two or more 
in combination.’ é eh ats 

x87: Macpurr Jen, Patmos Xxi. 283 It is the conjoint 
throne of Father and Son. _ 1879 Q. Rev. Apr. 420 Their 
conjoint guilt was proved. -288e Haucuton Phys. Geog. iv. 
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193 Their conjoint delta plain varies from 500 miles to 150 
miles in width. 3 

Conjointly (kgndgoirntli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In a conjoint manner ; in conjunction. 

x6or Saks. Fed. C.1. til. 29 When these Prodigies Doc so 
conioyntly meet, let not men say..they are Naturall. 1615 
G. Sanpys 7'av. 55, 1 haue seene them conioyntly pray in 
the corners of the streets, @ 1720 SHEFFieLD (Dk. Buckhm.) 

IVks. (1753) 1. 264 We'll haste conjointly to the battle, x758 
Monthly Rev. 151 Objects of Surgery, Physic, or of both 
conjointly, 1844 H. H. Winson Brit. India WI. 146 A 
brigade of the 13th and 38th Regiments, conjointly less 
than five hundred strong, 3855 Macauray Fist, Eng. 1V. 
39x He was .. appointed Secretary of State conjointly with 
Melfort, 1867 Freeman Novi. Cong. (1876) I. v. 368 As- 
semblies .. which dealt with ecclesiastical and temporal 
affairs conjointly. 

Conjointment (kgndgointmént). zare. [f. as 
prec. +-MENT.] Conjunction. 

x814 Cary Dante's Purg. vi, 26 (R. Suppl.) Belisarius, 
with whom Heaven's right hand Was link'd in such con- 
jointment. | 

Conjointness. [f. as prec. +-nuss.] The 
state of being conjoint or united. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Conjoun, var. of Concxon, changeling, Ods. 

Conjour, obs. var. of CongurE v. 

Conjoynctive, obs. var. of Consuncrive, 

Conjubilant (kgndgibilant), a. xare—, [ad. 
med.L, conjrdilant-em, f. con- + jubtlare to shout 
with joy.] Jubilant or rejoicing together. 

x85r Neare Hymn‘ Jerusalem the golden’ (tr. Bernard 
of Clugny), They stand, those halls of Zion, Conjubilant 
with song (L. atria conjubilantia). 

Conjugable (kendz-/gib’l), a. ronce-wd. [ad. 
L, type *conjugabil-s, f. conjugdre to CONJUGATE. 
Cf. F. conjugable.] That can be conjugated. 

1890 H. F. Woon English. Rue Caix vi, 82 Modern and 
conjugable Greek. 

Conjugacy (kpndz7gasi). [f. Consucarea. : 
see -.ACcy.] 

+1. Conjugal or married state. Ods. rare~'. 

1659 Gauven Tears of Church 355 (D.) Churchamen in 
England .. not onely in their Papal Celibacy, but in their 
Primitive and later Conjugacy, 

2. Conjugate relation. 

1881 Maxwei. Zdectr, § Magn. I. 192 If one of the har- 
monics is zonal, the condition of conjugacy is that the value 
of the other harmonic at the pole of the zonal harmonic 
must be zero. ‘ . 

Conjugal (kgndz gil), a. [ad. L. conjugil-is, 
f. conjug-ene (nom. conjz(7).) consort, spouse, f. 
con- together + ug- root of sung-ére to join, yoke ; 
cf. conjunpdye to join together, join in marriage, 
ete. Cf. I. conjugal (in Cotgr. 1611).] 

Of or relating to marriage, matrimonial. 

Conjugal rights: ‘the privilege which husband and wife 
have of each other’s society, comfort, and affection’ 
(Wharton), 

1545 Jove £.xp, Dan, xii. Rr He shall set naught by y: 
God of his fathers, neither shall he regarde the coniugale 
sone in wedlock. «1626 Br. ANDREWES Seri. (2631) a) 
Whereby He and we become. .‘ one flesh’ as man and wife 
do by conjugal union. 1644 Mitton Judym. Bucer (1851) 
321 Matrimony and Divorce are civil things, which the 
Christian Emperors pviplag oe conjugal Laws. 1682 
D’Urnrey Sutler’s Ghost 12 Upon bare Hopes I would be 
frugal, And enter into Bonds Conjugal. 1709 Strvee Aue, 
Ref, 1, iii, 80 To countenance the conjugal state of her 
clergy. 1875 Hamerton Juted?, Life vit ili. 240 Essential 
to the conjugal life. ae 7 

b. Of or pertaining to husband or wife in their 
relation to each other. 

tgso Bate Aol. 64 (R.) That some men voweth coniugall 
chastyte, or faythfull clennesse in maceyage x653 WaLToN 
Angleri, 25 The hearing of such conjugal faithfulness will be 
Musick to all chaste ears, 1781 Gisuon Decd. & FILL, 259 
If he had not been restrained by conjugal tenderness. 1834 
Macautay £ss., Pitt (1851) 292 Conjugal fidelity. 

Conjugalism. zorce-we. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VILL. 409 (title) Conjugalism, 
or the Art of making a good Marriage. ’ : 

Conjugality (kend3zgee'liti). [f. L. conjegil-is 
ConsuGaL+-1Ty.] Conjugal state or condition. 

1645 Mitton Jetrach.(185r) 159 Which should. .difference 
it from a brute conjugality. 1685 Baxter Paradhr. N. 7. 
Matt. xix. q God.. by the Law of Conjugality, united them.. 
asinto One. x80 L. Hunt Aztodiog, IIL. xii. 99 To say no- 
thing of the conjugality which they found at my fire side. 
1873 Browninc Red Cott. Ni.-cap ts9 Distaste for con. 
jugality. 

- quasi-cozcr, 7 bV ie 

1937 Hervey ‘fem, 11. 408 The Prince kept this gilded 
piece of royal conjugality in such profound ignorance. 

Conjugalize, v. sonce-wd. [f. Consucau+ 


-1ZE.] iztr. To become conjugal, to marry. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIL. 413 In your anxiety .. to 
conjugalize, I beseech you .. not to imitate those husband- 
hunting Nina Vernons. ; 

Conjugally (kpndgzgili), adv. [f. as prec. + 

-LY 2.] In a conjugal manner. 
. 2620 Br. Haut Hon, Marr. Clergy 186 (1.) To name but 
one bishop or priest..which after holy orders conversed 
conjugally with his wife. «1720 Suesrreip (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Whe. (1753) II, 220 Most of my time is conjugally spent-at 
home. 1825 Mew Monthly Mag. XIV. 498 He becomes 
more conjugally inclined. 


. Conjugate (kgndgzgeit), v. [E. L. conjugat- 


ppl. stem of coujugare to yoke together, f. coz- to- 
105-2 
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gether + /uga@re to join, yoke, marry, 
Yorke. Cf. F. conjuguer.] _ 

1. trans. To yoke together, to couple; to join 
together, unite. rave. 

1370 Levins Manif. 40/24 To coniugate, coniuugare. 
1639 Wotton in Gutch Col/. Cur, 1.216 Power and 
.occasion to conjugate at pleasure the Norman and the 
Saxon Houses. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. m1. 173 
Lyons, and Oxen, Asps, and young Children, (for thus the 
Text conjugates them) dwell together. 1674 Grew Axat, 
Plants m. 1. it. § 8 (The vessels of the bark] Conjugated 
or Braced together in the form of Net-Work. _ 

2. Gram. To inflect (a verb) in its various forms 


of voice, mood, tense, number, and person. 

1830 Pacscr. Jutvod, 33 In the seconde boke, where I con- 
jugate se Zarle and je contertis at the length. cx620 Hume 
Brit. Tongue 32 These [verbs] our idiom conjugates onelie 
in two ae the tyme present and tym past. 1783 Gentd. 
Mag. LIIL 1. 432 Can any of you all impart A rule to con- 
jugate the heart; To shew its present, perfect, future, Its 
active, passive and its neuter. 1824 L. Murray £ug. 
Gram, 1,159 These languages, like our own..sometimes 
conjugate with an auxiliary, and sometimes without it. 
187: EARLE Philol, §276 Whatever verb is invented or bor- 
rowed is naturally conjugated after the prevalent pattern. 

3. tutr. a,=Consoin 4c. b, Biol. To unite in 
ConJUGATION (sense 5). 

5790 J. Wittrams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 12 When first I 
woo'd and won Your will to conjugate in Ceres’ cot. 
x859 Darwin Orig, Spec. iv. (2878) 8: Organic beings ex- 
tremely low in the scale, which do not propagate sexually, 
nor conjugate. 1875 Contemp, Rev. XXVIII. 83 Any two 
cells may conjugate and combine their contents within a 
single cell. 

Conjugate (kp ndgiget), a. and sd. [ad. L. 
conjugat-us, pa. pple. of conjugare : sce prec.] 

A. adj, I, Joined together, conjoined. 

1. Joined together, es. in a pair, coupled ; con- 
nected, related. (In quot. 1552 =united in marriage.) 

1471 Ruecey Comp, Alch., iv.in Ashm.(1652) 144 Soe be they 
together surely conjugate. 1552 Hutoet, Bastard begotten 
betwene base and gentle, or betwene coniugate and single, 
spurius, 1605 Bacon Adu. Learn, uw. ix. § 1 Human 
philosophy .. hath two parts; the one considereth man 
segregate or distributively; the other congregate, or in 
society. So as human philosophy is either simple and par- 
ticular, or conjugate and civil. 1879 Incuesy Shaks. Cent. 
Praise 177 ‘The conjugate use of ‘whilst’ and ‘then’ in 
these verses is, to say the least, very unusual. 1881 West- 
cott & Hort Grk. Test. Introd, § 287 ‘Three pairs of con- 
jugate leaves, > ‘ 

. Gram. Applied to words which are directly 
derived from the same root or stem, and therefore 
usually of kindred meaning; as wise, wisely, 
wisdom. [L. conjugata verba.] 

1862 Marsu Eng. Lang. i. 18 Our word language has no 
conjugate adjective. /érd, xxvi. 421 Cost and costly .. are 
strictly conjugate. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 277 Another 
source of ambiguity is the supposition that paronymous or 
conjugate words—as the substantive, verb, adjective, and 
adverb formed from the same root—necessarily agree in 
meaning. : : ; 

83. Chen. In conjugate conpound, acid, radical: 
see quots, 

1882 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 8 [quoting Laurent and Ger- 
hardt) We designate as conjugate compounds all such as are 
formed by the direct union of two bodies, with elimination 
of water, and are capable of reproducing the original bodies 
by again taking up the elements of water. _/ézd. 10 Another 
class of acids to which the term conjugate is still sometimes 
applied, includes those which result from a peculiar action 
of sulphuric acid. .on certain organic bodies, 

4. a. Bot. Said of leaves or (formerly) flowers 
which grow in pairs; sfec. applied to a pinnate 
leaf having only one pair of leaflets. 

1794 Martyn Roxsseau's Bot. xvi. 199 The leaves are 
double or conjugate, that is, come out in pairs. 1835 
Linney Jutrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 26x The conjugate leaf of 
Zygophyllum. 1866 Treas. Bot., Conjugate, paired; when 
the petiole of a leaf bears one pair only of leailets. 

b. Anat. Conjugate foramen: a foramen or aper- 
ture at the junction of two bones, esp. vertebrie, 
formed by the apposition of opposite notches. 

1870 Rotiestox nin: Life 8 For the blood to pass out.. 
by a conjugate foramen. /éid. 141 Two alternately placed 
series of conjugate foramina. np : 

. ©. Biol, Said of the cells or filaments that have 
united in ConguGaATIon (sense 5). 

1843 tr. Afidler's Phys. IY. 1505 In each of the conjugate 
filaments, some cells are the recipients, while others yield 
their contents to the opposite cell of the contiguous fila- 
“ment. * - es 

5. Path. Conjugate deviation: the forced and 
persistent turning of both eyes to one side while 


their relation to each other remains unaltered. 
1882 Aled, Tentp. Yournal 78 There is no conjugate 


f, jugeum 


deviation of the eyes as often occurs in apoplexy. *188 
Stirune Text-dk. Phys. (ed. 2) 849 In hemiplegia the 
muscles on one side are paralysed, so that the head and 
‘often the eyes are turned away from the paralysed side. 
‘This is called ‘ conjugate deviation’ of the cyes, with rota- 
tion of the head and neck. 

II. Joined in a reciprocal relation. , 

&. Physics. Applied to two points, lines, quanti- 
ties, or things, which are‘so reciprocally related 
that any or every property of the first with respect 
to the second is also true of the second with re- 
spect to the first. ; 

- The corresponding -Greek cuguyets was first applied by 
Apollonius (Co#zea 1. 36) to conjugate hyperbolas, _ | 


pairs; ic. each clement has its conjugate. 


882 
a. Afath. (Here also applied in a secondary 


sense to-that which is conjugate to the main ele- - 


ment, e.g. in conjugate axis, dianteter, point.) 

Conjugate axes or diameters (of a.conic): two axes, etc., 
such that each is parallel to the tangent at the extremity of 
the other; in a conicoid, there are three conjugate diame- 
ters. Conjugate axis (or diameter) of an ellipse or hy- 
perbola; that which is conjugate to the transverse axis, the 
minor axis. Conjugate hyperbolas: hyperbolas which have 
thesame axes and asymptotes, but the principal axis of each 
is the second axis of the other. Conjugate lines: two lines 
the pole of each of which, with respect to a conic, lies on 
the other. Conjugate point (of a curve): an isolated point 
whose coordinates fy the equation of the curve, an 
acnode (so also conjugate oval). Conjugate planes: sce 
quot. 1862. Coujugate points: points the polar of each of 
which, with respect to a conic, passes through the other, 

1680 Sir J. Moore Doctrine of Sphere 67 This shall be 
the Conjugate Semidiameter of the Ellipsis. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. 1. 438 To find the conjugate Diameters 
of an Ellipse which passes thro’ five given Points. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. U1. 112 All the Parallelograms in- 
scribed between the four Conjugate Hyperbolas are equal 
to one another. 186z Satmon Geom. 3 Dim, (1874) 8 71 
Three diametral planes are said to be conjugate when each 
is conjugate to the intersection of the other two, and three 
diameters are said to be conjugate when each is conjugate 
to the plane of the other two. 1876 Leisuman Afidwifery 
ii. (ed. 2) 34 The conjugate diameter [of the pelvis) is. .in- 
creased from above downwards. 1880 Taytor Geom. Conics 
76 The conjugate axis of any central conic is occasionally 
called its minor axis. 1885 Leupesporr Cxemona’s Proj. 
Geo. 47 Let 1, B,C be the given points Gringona srg at 
line) and let A and Z be conjugate to each other. 

b. Optics. 

Conjugate foci (of a mirror or lens): two points so situated 
that if a luminous point be placed at either, its rays are 
reflected or refracted to the other; so conjugate focal dis- 
tance, Conjugate mirrors: two parabolic mirrors so 
placed face to face that rays of heat or light emanating 
from the focus of either are reflected in parallel lines to the 
second and thence to its focus. 

1831 Brewster Optics i. 11 The points A and F have been 
called conjugate foci, because if either of them be the 
radiant point the other wilt be the focal point, 183z — 
Nat. Magic iv. (1833) 85 The two conjugate focal distances 
of the lens. x88x ‘T'ynpaut in ature XXIII. 375 The 
silvered mirrors. .acting sometimes singly, and sometimes 
as conjugate mirrors. . ns 

@. Electr. as in Conjugate branch (of a divided 
circuit), current, etc.: see quots. (Formerly used 


in a more general sense.) 

1982 Phil. Trans. LXXII. App. p. xxi. (transl. Volta), 
When an insulated conductor is opposed or presented to 
another conductor whatever, I call it a conjugate conductor. 
7881 J. C. Maxwete Electr. & Magn. 1.367 If there be 
more possible electrodes than two, the conductor may 
have more than one independent current through it, 
and these may not be conjugate to each other. 1882 
Everett Deschanel's Nat, Philos. § 758 When this con- 
dition is fulfilled, the remaining pair of opposite branches 
are conjugate, that is to say, a battery in one produces no 
current in the other. /did. §759 When there is equality 
between the two products of opposite resistances..the cur- 
rent in either of the two remaining branches will be inde- 
pendent of the electro-motive force of the battery in the 
other; and these two branches are still said to be con- 
jugate. 

B. sb. 

1. One of a group of words directly derived from 
the same root or stem, and usually of kindred 
meaning. ; 

a1586 Ausw. to Cartwright 45 These be coniugates, an 
vnlawfull minister, and his vnlawfull ministeric. x583 
Fraunce Lazuiers Log. 1. xii. sob, Conjugates .. as jus- 
tice, just, justly, 655 Bramuatt in Hobbes Liberty, 
Neeess. § Chance (1841) 83 We have learned in the rudi- 
ments of logic, that conjugates are sometimes in name only, 
and notin deed, 1836 Wurwe. Pref Aackintosh’s Eth. 
Philos. 18 The word utility, and its conjugates, do not 
express our judgments in cases of moral conduct. 1862 
Marsu Zug. Lang, xxvi. 421 Few languages are richer 
than English in approximate synonyms and conjugates. | 

+2, Anything connected or related in idea with 


another. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xiv. §9 The cogitations of 
man do feign unto them relatives, parallel: and conjugates, 
whereas no such thingis, 1663 J. Srencer Prodigics (1665) 
46 Amighty imagination, which delights in easie conjugates, 
parallels, and symbolizing instances. Paes : 

8. Chent, Short for conjugate compound, acid, or 
vadical: see A, 3. : , 

4. Math. Short for conjugate axis, diameter, point, 
ete.: sce A. 6a, o : 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron, 1. 79 Draw a tangent PZ, and 
a Diameter PAs, and a Conjugate to it JCA parallel to 
PZ. 3807-Hutton Course Alath. 11, The Conjugate to 
any .diameter, is the Jine drawn through the centre, and 
parallel to the tangent of the curve at the vertex of the 
diameter. 1823 P.. Nicuoison Pract. Build. 302 A semi- 
ellipse, described on a conjugate equal to the width of the 
pier, 1885 Leupzsporr Cremmona’s Proj. Geout, 10: In an 
involution .. the elements are conjugate to one another.in 


Conjugated (kp:ndgi/geltéd), fl. a.. [f. Con- 
JUGATE 2, + -ED.] = CONJUGATE a. in various senses. 
x690 Norns Beatitudes 228 The Virgin may be said to 
be more pure than the conjugated Person. 1727 Braviey 
Fran Dict. sv. Ficoides, Conjugated Leaves, that is Leaves 
set out in Pairs at the Joints. 1798 Azti-Facobin Apr. 23 
Loves of Triangles 117 -Quick as ‘her conjugated axes 
move. 2871 tr. Lowmutel's Light 45 These two points are s 
conjugated that the one is the image of the other. ~ . 
‘b. Chem. =CONnIUGATE A. 3. et Ste 
2882 Watts Diced. Chent, UL. 7-Dumas and Piria .. de- 
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siprated (such acids] as ‘conjugated acids’, did. 11.-8 
Thus ‘acetyl, C2H3O, may be regarded as a conjugated 
radicle composed of carbonyl, CO, and methyl, ’CHs, 
because acetic acid and its derivatives’are capable of 


splitting up into compounds containing carbonyl, and others 


containing methyl. | - ‘ : 
_Conjugateness. The quality of being con- 
jugate: ‘see esp. ConsucatTE a. 6c. ek: 

1882 Everett Deschanel's Nat. Phil. § 760 Investigation 
ad ae of Conjugateness [in a divided electric cir- 
curt]. o 

Conjugating (kpndgigeitin), 02. sb. [f. Con- 
JUGATEY.+-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Cox- 
JUGATE, Bi 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 34 These mean verbes in theyr con- 
iugatyng differ from verbes actyves. 1612 Brinstey Lid. 
Lit. 60 But in the Verbes aboue all. .making them [scholars] 
perfect.. in coniugating. 1844 Esrrson Lect., New Eng. 
Ref. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 262 Is that Greek and Latin some 


spell to conjure with?.. I will omit this conjugating, and" 


go straight to affairs. er 

b. Comd. conjugating-tube, a short projecting 
tube by which conjugation is effected in some of 
the Alge called Conjugate. 

Conjugating, A/a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2] 
That conjugates; spec. in Biol. 

(Often scarcely distinguishable from attrib. use of wé/. sb.) 

1852 Carrenter Alan. Phys. (ed. 2) 468 There is here no 
definite distinction of the sexes, the conjugating cells being 
apparently alike in their endowments. 1888 Rotrestox & 
Jackson Animal Life 256 When the conjugating indi- 
viduals separate, ‘rejuvenescence’ sets in. Muttiplication 
by fission then re-commences as before. Jéid. 822 When 
the conjugating individuals are invariably different, there is 
no reason why the terms male and female should not be 
applied to them, . 

Conjugation (kgndgzgéfon).  [ad. L. con- 
jugation-en yoking together, connexion, mingling, 
coupling of sexes, etymological relationship between 
words, n. of action from ¢ozjugare to CONJUGATE. 
Cf. F. conjugadson (in 16th c. also conjugation).} 

1. The action of joining together or uniting ; 
the condition of being joined together; conjunc- 
tion, union, combination. 

x605 Bacon Adz. Learn, 11. xxi. § 6 The doctrine of Con- 
jugation of men in Socyety. 1626 — Sylva § 103 In the 
Conjugation of Letters, whence Articulate Sounds proceed. 
2660 Jer. Tavior MVorthy Commun. 1. iv. 74 The worthy 
receiving of the holy communion, is but one conjugation of 
holy actions and parts of repentance, 1678 Cupworrit 
(utell, Syst, 47 They are neither contained in those things 
before mentioned, nor can result from any ovgvytac or Can- 
jugations ofthem. 1824 C. WorpswortH HW/jiowwrote Evnwy 
Bac. 151 A conjugation of labours, a joint authorship. 

‘+b. A conjunction, combination, assemblage, 
united series. Obs. : : 

1626 Bacon Sylva $ 835 The Elements, and their Conju- 
seine. 1660 Jer. Tavtor Dict, Dudit. 1. it, It supposes 

aily heapsand conjugations of miracles. 1674 Grew Anat. 
Plants wm, 1. i. § 9 Some Parcels or Conjugations, in the 
figure of little Specks. 2 Bentiey Boyle Lect, it. go Alt 
the various mixtures and conjugations of’atoms, 1718 

Hicnes & Netson ¥. Kettlewell ws. § 69 These were a 
Conjugation of probabilities. 

e. Union in wedlock. (Azmoroius.) 

_€x783 Cowrer cheats fron 41 Dick heard: and tweed. 
ling, ogling, bridling .., Attested, glad, his approbation Of 
an immediate conjugation... 7 . 

+2. Connexion, relation, relationship. Ods. 

1605 Bacon aldv. Learn. wi, § 5 ‘The simple Conjugations 
of man and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
which are in every cottage. /béd. u, xv. § x For the art of 
characters. .it hath nearest conjugation with grammar, 

+b. The relation of words directly derived from 
the same root: see ConguGare a. 2. Ods. [L, con- 
Jugatio.} : ‘ 

31628 T. Spencer Logich 14x All those that are of the same 
roote, Case, Coniugation, or ranke t as Iustice, Lust, lustly, 
Strength, Strong, Strongly. 1656 Buount Glossogr., Con- 
fugation, a joyning together, a derivation of words of one 
sind. : ‘ : : 

3. Grammar. &. A connected scheme of all the 
inflexional forms belonging to a verb; a division 
of the -verbs of any language according to the 
general differences of inflexion. 

A table of the series of ‘conjugate’ forms of a verl was 
called by the Greeks evgvyfa, and this as in Commianus 
and Charisius, Latin grammarians of the 4 cy rendered by 
the corresponding L. term conjugatio. The former says 
‘conjugationes quas Gract ovguyfas appellant, sunt apud 
nos tres’; -the-Jatter reckons 4, as in subsequent Lat, gram- 
mars. (Charisius /vs¢. Gram, ed.’ Keil, 168, 175.) 

@ 1528 Sxecton Sf, Parrot (R.), Can skantly the tensis of 
his conjugations. -xg70 Levins AZaniZ, Pref. 5 ‘Yo know the 
coniugations: we haue set ouer (e) the infinitiue moode of 
the seconde coniugations, this circumflex (2) as docére, etc. 
1s80 Hottysann Treas. Fr. rine Introd., The examples 
of all the Coniugations declyned at length through all 
moods and tenses. x61z2 Brinstuy Lud, Lit.-vi. 6r They” 
will by this meanes goe through all the coniugations. 1872 
‘Ry Morris Hist. Outdines(1879) 168 The verbs of the strong 
comnueation -+ form the past tense by a change of the root- 
vowel. * rere. } eat Ss 
’ pb. The setting forth (in speech or writing) of the 
various inflected forms of a verb, or of one of. its 
moods, tenses, etc. ; verbal-inflexion. oe 

xg30 Patscr. Introd. 31 Conjugation is the dyvers alter- 
yng of the last ende of a theme, by reason of these thre 
accidentes, mode, tens and.declination personall. —xso91 
Perrcivatt Sf. Dict. Cjb, A Coniugation is the course of 
declining a verbe, by mood and tense. 1824 L, Murray 


* CONJUGATIONAL. 


Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 131 The Conjugation of a verb, is.the 
regular combination and arrangement of its several numbers, 
persons, moods, and tenses. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 290 
Faith .. is not a transient mood in the conjugation of life's 
throbbing verb. aes = 

ce. In the Semitic langs., the name given to 
the simple form, and to each of the derivative 
forms which express a modification of mean- 
ing such as is expressed in Aryan languages by 
derivative verbs and by the distinction of voice. 
Each of these has its full inflexion for tense and 
person, ; 

In Hebrew, the conjugations normally belonging to a-verb 
are seven, expressing 1. Simple Active, 2. Passive, 3. an Em- 
phatic derivative, 4. its Passive, 5, Causal derivative, 6. its 

assive, 5, a Reflexive voice. Seiad 

[exg00 Zamorra Jutrod. art. grant hebr. (in Bibl. Cont- 
Plutens) fol, vi. a, x Conjugationes verborum quatuor sunt} 
1593 J. Upatn Key Holy Tongue 1. x. 45 Everie of these 
several verbs are declined thorow divers conjugations. The 
conjugation of a verb is either Levis or gravis. 1854 
Avabic Reading Lessons (Bagster) p. xv, There are thirteen 
forms or species of conjugation (most of them having their 
passives', and every verb may be inflected according to one 
or more of them. 3859 Nicuotrs “Samaritan Grau. 
(Bagster) 3x A Paradigm of a regular verb through its 
different conjugations. 


+4. Phys. Hach pair of the cerebral nerves. Ods. 


1615 Crooxe Body of Man got The Auditory nerue, or: 


the Nerue of the fifte Coniugation and that of the seauenth 
which mooueth'the Tongue, 2696 J. Epwarps Demonstr. 
Exist. God u, 76 There are seven pairs or conjugations of 
them [nerves] for that use. 1723 Deruam Phys. Theol. 
ve vill 33 This Fifth Conjugation of Nerves is branched 
to the Ball, the Muscles and Glands of the Eye. 

. A group of conjoined parts. Ods. 

1578 Banister Hist, (fan vit, 111 The coniugations pro- 
duced from Os sacrum .. may be called. .the sinewes of the 
feete, 1677 Pior Ox/ordsh. 87 Dividing the whole body as 
it were into certain conjugations, of two, three, or more 


joynts. F ‘ 

5. Biol, The union or fusion of two (apparently) 
similar cells for reproduction, occurring in certain 
plants and animals of lowly organization. 

1843 tr. Afitdler’s Phys. 1. 1505 The process of Conjuga- 
tion was first observed by O.Fr. Miller in the Conferzvz. 
1857 Bernetey Cryfstog. Bot. 126 The process of conjuga- 
tion .. The two frustules being brought near to each other 
by their concave surfaces, two little swellings arise in each, 
meeting two similar ones in the opposite frustule. 1859 
Topp Cyed. Anat. V. 9/1 The combination of the contents 
‘of two cells. .asin the process of conjugation. 1876 Darwin 
Cross § Self Fertil. 409 The conjugation of the Algze and 
some of the simplest animals is the first step towards sexual 
reproduction, ‘ : 

b. attri., as in conjugation-body, -cell, -nucleus, 

Conjugational (kpndgya'fonal), 2. [f. prec. 
+-AL.| Ofor pertaining to conjugation. 

1. Piys. Belonging to or situated at the junction 
of two bones, (Cf Consucame a. 4b.) 

1834 Owen in Circ, Se. (¢ 1865) II. 59/2 The sng fora- 
mina are-conjugational, between the anterior border of the 
lateral plate of the parietal, and the posterior border of the 
corresponding plate of the frontal. 

. Belonging to verb-conjugation. 

1841 H. H. Witson Sansky. Gram, (1847) 109 The con- 
jugational inflexion of Sanskrit verbs. 1875 Witney Lie 
Lang. x. 200 Conjugational and declensional inflections, 

Hence Conjuga‘tionally adv. 

Mod, Verbs cognate, but conjugationally distinct. 

Conjugative (kp:ndzzgeitiv), a [f L. con 
jugat- ppl. stem (see above) + -1vE: cf. mod.F, 
conjugate, -tve.] Pertaining or tending to conju- 
gation. F . 

Conjuga‘to-, combining form of L, conjugai-us 
Consueats, in sense ‘conjugately, conjugate and 

¢ see quot. i 
, 1866 Treas. Bot., Conjugato-palmate, when a leaf divides 
into two arms, each of which is palmate. Conjugatopin- 
nate, divided into two arms, each of which is pinnate. ° 


Conjugial (kgndgiz-dzial), a. [ad. rare L, 
conjugial-is belonging to marriage, connubial, f, 
coujugi-unt connexion, wedlock, marriage, f. cort- 
Fug-em, nor, conje(2)x, consort, spouse : see Con- 
sucat.} Used by Swedenborg and his followers 
instead of Consucat, to distinguish their special 
notion of the marriage relation. 

x790 (/é#7e), Swedenborg’s Delights of Wisdom, concernin: 
Conjugial Love. Jéid. (1811) 378 Love truly conjugial, 
considered in itself, is an union of souls, a conjunction of 
minds. Jérd. 44x This conjugial principle [of good and 
truth]. is changed .. sometimes into the opposite Princip 


le 
which is called the conjugal or connubial principle of what 


’ 


is evil and false. 1828 Liturey of New Church, Order of 


gies Pref. 29 The word.Conjugial is used in the Order 
of Nuptials, instead of Conjugal, as having become familiar 
-to the.receivers of the Heavenly es of the New 
Jerusalem. 1867 Kincstev in Lett. § Mem, 11. 259 Con- 
Jugial for conjugal. .is 2 pedantry on Swedenbotg’s part. 
+Conjumble, v. Obs. rare. [See Con-.] 
tyvans..To jumbletogether. _ — -. ves 
1660 S. Fisner Rusticks Alarn: Wks. (1679) 497 He will 
..conjumble all that together again into one Chaos. . 
~Conjunct (kgndgankt), a. (55). [ad. L.-con- 
Jtnct-us, pa. pple. ofconjengére: it is thus a doublet 
of Consomna, and virtually, of Consorzp.] 
A.. as :Aa, -Aple, Joined. together, conjoined, 
united, combined in conjunction. ~ - nls 
14g2-go tr. Aigden (Rolls) 1. 313 Scicille was coniunete 


883 


somme tyme to Ytaly. x605 Suaks. Leay vy. i. 19, I am 
doubtful that. you have been conjunct And bosom’d with 
her, 1606.G,’ W[ooncocne} tr. //ist. Justine 746, Vander 
these Captaines was warre coniunct in Sardinia, and a 
fielde fought agdinst the Africans. 1622-62 Hey.in Cos- 
mogr. 11. (1682) 85 The Isle of Ruden, then conjunct hereto. 
1695 Br. Patrick Cot. Gen. 302 The Lord himself [was] 
--conjunct with the Angels whom he imployed in this Em- 
bassie, 18977 Mrs. Outexant ALakers Flor. i. 26 The nuinber 
nine. .the perfect number, conjunct of threes, 
B. as adj. 

1. Joined together, conjoined, combined. 

1650 Baxter Saint's R. 1. iii. § 5 They are conjunct 
causes. 1765 Lond. Chron. 28 Apr. 416 The conjunct fleets 
of France and Spain. 1829 T. L. Peacock Afisfort. Eiphin 
174 The conjunct. .influences of fire and strong drink. 

b. Joined or associated with another ; es. in a 


more or less subordinate capacity ; ‘joint’. 

1582-8 Hist. James V[ (18041171 To send ane ambassador 
conjunct to Scotland, 1597 Skene De Verb. Signif. sv. 
feodum, In this case the husband is proprietar, and the 
wife is conjunct fear, or liferentar. 1649 Jur. Tavtor Ge. 
Exemp, w. 162 He became a conjunct person relative to 
the guilt, by undertaking the charges of our nature. 169: 
Lurrereie Brief Rel. (1857) 111. 468 ‘The earl of Scarboroug! 
..is to be conjunct general of the forces. .with duke Schon- 
berg. 1753 Scots ag. Aug. 421/1 Mr. John Flockhart, 
his conjunct agent. 1885 Life Sir R. Christison 1. 76 The 
appointment of Dr. Allison in 1821 as conjunct professor and 
successor, < 

2. Constituted by conjunction of several elements, 
or persons; joint, united. 

529 in Burnet A/ist, Ref II. 96, I have received your 
Conjunct and several Letters. “1647 Jer. Tavtor Lid. 
Proph. Vv, 100 Whose ‘lestimony though conjunct, yet in 
value is but single, 1759 Rosertson Hist. Scot. I. 1. 27 
Jealousy and discord were the effects of théir conjunct 
authority. - 1840 Mitt Diss. & Disc. (1859) LI. 223 It must 
be ascertained by a conjunct analysis .. of the whole of 
history and the whole of human nature. at Life Sir RK, 
Christison I. 137 Our conjunct experimental enquiry on 
poisoning with oxalic acid. 

Db. Conjunct consonant or letter (also, absol., 
conjunct): in the Devanagari Alphabet, a written 
character in which two, three, or more consonants 
(without intervening vowels) are combined, a 
consonant combination : as WH si, GA sary, CH] 
tsmy. 

1857 Momier Witiiams Savscr. Gran, 1 The compound 
or conjunct consonants may be multiplied to the extent of 
four or five hundred. 1862 F. Haut in $rul. Asiat. Soc. 
Seng, 14 The conjunct in astya could not but at once 
ae itself. : . 

+3. Conjunct cause; the immediate or direct 


cause. Obs, 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A.) 64 Per ben ij. maner 
of causis pat makib lod to blede out “f a miannys body ; 
pe oon cause is clepid—cause conjuncte; & be tober—cause 
antecedent. ¢1643 Mazximes Unfolded 24 The procreant 
cause which is im te and conjunct, is the consent of 
the people. x683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 290 The Spirit 
while Living is the near or Conjunct cause of their Motion. 

4, Sc. Law. a. Joint. 

(See z597, 1753 in xb.) . 

b. Belonging to several persons jointly, as coz- 
Jjunet rights, fee, etc. 

3494 Ace. Lad. Treas. Scot. (x877) I. 211 Jam, Supp.) Ane 
charter of coniunct feftment to Alexander Reid and his wiff. 
2538 Sc. dets Fas. V (x597) § 14 Conjunct-fee, and life- 
rentes, 1773 Ensuine Just, Law Scot. m. viit. § 35 (Jam.) 
Where an entail is made, or any right conceived, in favour 
of two strangers, in conjunct fee and liferent. 

C. Conjuinct perso: an associate in an offence 
or charge; esp. one so nearly related to another 
as to be liable to the presumption of collusion, or 
connivence in acts done in view of insolvency. 

x6az [see Conrivent 7b]. CF. x649 in xb. 

a. Conjunct proof, probation : evidence (or lead- 
ing of evidence) restricted to the rebuttal of the 
averments of the opposing party in an action, but 
not introducing new points. 

1960 in Scotsman 20 Aug. (1885) 5/3 Allows the city a 
conjunct probation thereanent. 1864 Daily Tvl. 14 June, 
She was only called for the conjunct proof. 1868 Act 31-2 
Vict. e. x01 § 35 Allowing each of the parties .. a conjunct 
probation with reference to the claims of such other parties. 

+5. Math. Conjunct proportion: continued pro- 
portion. Ods. 

3894 Biunpevit Z-rere. 1. xviii. (ed. ?) 42 Coniunct [Pro- 
portion] differeth not from Geometricall Progression, before 
taught. 3597 Mortey Jutvod. Afus, Annot., Coniunct pro- 
portion, is when the middle tearme is twice taken thus, as 
16 to 8, so are 8 to 4, and 4 to 2; and 2 tor. 

6. Mus: Conjenct degrees: see CONJOINT. Con- 
Junet motion, ¢. tetrachords: see quots. 

2694 W. Hover Harmony (1731) 97 The Ancients: as- 
ended from the Unison to an Octave by two Systemes of 
Tet or Fi These were either Conjunct, 
when they began the Second Tetrachord at the Fourth 
Chord, viz. with the last Note of the first Tetrachord .. Or 
else the two Tt were disjunct, the Second taking 
its beginning at the Fifth Chord. 72x A. Maxcorat Treat. 
Mie Cer) 522 A third Letrachord was added to the septi- 
chord Lyre, which was either conjunct with it, making ten 
Chords, or disjunct, making Eleven. 1880 Gxove Dict. 
Mus. II. 377 The motions of a single are classified 
according as the‘successive steps do or do not exceed the 
dimits-ofa of the scale at a time, the former being 
called ‘disjunct’ and the latter ‘conjunct’ motion. 
~ ©. .sb, +1. A conjoined whole. Obs. 

358r W. Srarvorn /.xaie. Compl, i. (1876) 23 Profitable or 
necessary for the coniunct of mans life heare in earth. 


CONJUNCTION, 


2. A person or thing conjoined or associated 
with another. 

3667 Boye Orig. Formes §& Qual. 7 The Conjuncts of the 
smallest parts of Matter. 1672 True Noucou/. 182 Absolute 
Supremacie. .incapable either of superior or conjunct. 1682 
Creucu Pref to Lucretius (Jod.), Lucretius, enumerating 
all the conjuncts and events, or properties and accidents of 
the Epicurean atoms. 1830 Fraser's May. 1. 336 As some 
of your conjuncts and condisciples would fain persuade us, 
1871 Grote £th. Fragie. ii. (1876) 38 With all their asso- 
ciated conjuncts and appendages. : 

+3. Aus. The singing of a note foreign 1o the 
key; an accidental raising or lowering of a note 
(see AccipenraL A. 5, B. b.). Obs. 

1609 DowLanp Orxtith. Microl. 24 A Coniunct is this, to 
sing a Voyce in a Key which is not in it. Or it is the 
sodaine changing of a Tone into a Semitone, or a semitone 
into a ‘lone. 

4, = CONJUNCTURE, 

1854 Syp. Doset, Badder xxviii. 188, 1 swear that what 
conjuncts, for bliss or bale, This sovereign hour determines, 
I accept As doom. 

Conjunction (kgndgvykfen). [MIz., a. OF. 
conjunction, -juncion, -joncion, -jonction, ad. L. 
contuncttén-ent ‘joining together, marriage union, 
connexion of ideas, a conjunction (in grammar)’, 
n, of action from conjungéere to Consoin.]} 

1. The action of conjoining ; the fact or condition 
of being conjoined ; union, connexion, combination. 

1374 Cuaucer Beeth. v. iti. 159 Pe coniunccioun of god 
and of man. cxqgo0 Destr. Troy 13831 The coniunctoun 
vniust is Toynit vs betwene. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 41 
‘The vnyon and coniunctyon of the body and soule togyddur. 
1578 Banister Hist. Aan 1. 19 The coniunction of the 
Vertebres with the head. 1594 Snaxs. Rich. //I, v. v. 20 
We will vnite the White Rose, and the Red. Smile Heanen 
ypon this faire Coniunction. 1643 Baten Lert, § Frauds. 
(84x) t. 55 In the meeting I moved the Conjunction of 
elders. 1686 J. Sercrant tr. 7. l’Adte’s Peripat. Inst. 233 
‘Through its conjunction to the body. 1685 Lond, Gas. 
20-4 aug: a/a The Canal for the Conjunction of the two 
Seas, 1699 S¥r 7. Aforgan’s Progr. Fr. §& landers in 
Somers Poucts tv. (1751) IL]. 159 Major-general Morgan 
was to make Conjunction with the French Army. 1771 
Smotcett J/ ph, Cl.6 May, Efforts she has made towards 
& nearer, conjunction with our sex. 1818 Jas. Mitt S7ée, 
India I. UW Iv. 133 This rude conjunction of dissimilar sub- 
jects. 1890 H. & G. Mouse Secret Prayer vii. 115 That 
immediate conjunction with the Head through which he 
has union with the members. : 

b. Phr. Ju conjunction with, in conjunction, 

1748 Col. Rec. Penn. V. ; In conjunction with y? neighbor- 
ing Governments. 1764 Rew Juguiry vi. vii, Visible figure 
is never presented to the eye but in conjunction with 
colour. 1853 Bricut Sp. Zndia 3 June, The President .. 
has to act in conjunction with the Court of Directors. 

2. sfec. +a. Union in marriage. Ods. 

1541 Barnes ls. (1573) 365/r ‘Chose Priestes that. hath 
not forsaken the coniunction of maryage. 1587 FLesuxc 
Contn, Holinshed ML. 1980/r Wishing by the coniunction 
of those two yoong princes, the vniting of the two kingdoms 
in perpetuall amitic. «1652 Brome City Ieie im. it, My 
Legitimate Spouse, when is our day of conjunction? 1762 
Hume Hist. Zug. U1. xlix. 53. 181g A. Rees Cycd. 8. v. 
Contubernium, When this conjunction between slaves came 
to be considered as a lawful marriage. 


+b. Sexual union, copulation. Oés. 

1567 Marter Gr. Forest 88. 1667 Torset Four. Beasts 
(2673) 57 When the Cow. .conceiveth at the first conjunction. 
x650 Burwer Anthroponet. 214. 1994 G. Avams Nat. § 
Lxp. Philos. Y. x. 429 Neither vegetation, nor animality, 
nor appetite, nor conjunction. 

+ ¢. Joining in fight, hostile encounter. rare. 

1648 Evenyn Afem. (1857) I11. 23 As for acts of hostility 
committed, there hath as yet been little, beside the con- 
junction of some scouts and forlorn hopes. 

+d. Mixture or union of ‘ elements’ or sub- 
stances ; one of the processes in alchemy. Oés. 
exgo0 Lanfranc’s Cirurg.(MS. A.) 9 H a surgian ne knewe 
nou3t be science of elementis..he mai not knowe science of 
conjounciouns, pat is to seie, medlyngis, 47x Rirtev 
Comp. Alch, iv, in Ashm, (2652) 146 In our Conjunccion 
four Elements must be aggregat. 1609 Rowzanps A’nave 
of Clubs 42 Earth and Water, Aire and Fire, Do a con- 
junction make. of? 

3. Astrol. and Astron, An a iees proximity of 
two planets or other heavenly bodies; the position 
of these when they are in the same, or nearly the 


same, direction as viewed from the earth. 
Formerly, two planets were said to be in conjunction when 
they were in the same sign of the zodiac, or even in adja- 
cent signs; in modern astronomy, the term is definitely 
restricted to their position at the moment when they are in 
the same longitude or rightascension. Conjunction is often 
used simply for conjunction with the sun of a, primary 
planet (formerly also of the moon, in which case it is equiva- 
lent to ‘new moon’), An inferior planet may be in inferior 
conjunction, i.e. between the earth and the sun, or in 
superior conjunction, i.e, on the farther side of the sun, _ 
1375 Barnour Bruce iv. 693 Astrology, Quhar-throu clerkis 
that ar witty, May knaw conlunctione off planetis. 1398 
Trevisa Barth,-De P. R. 1x. iv. (1495) 348 The mone 
meuyth rounde abowte fro Coniunccion to Coniunccion, 
that is fro_chaunge to chaunge. 1587 Freminc Contn. 
Holinshed I11, 1356/2 In this yeare 1583... the great and 
notable conjunction of the two superior planets, Saturne 
andJupiter. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrot. i, 26 When two Planets 
are in one and the same degree and minute of any Signe, 
we say they are in Conjunction. 2754-8 Br. Newton Pro- 
phecies, Daniel xi, 160 The month began .. not.at the true 
conjunction, but at the first appearance of the new moon. 


. 1858 Herscner Ontlines Astron. vii. (ed. 5) 268-A_ Solar 


eclipse can only 


2 Bepnen when the sun and moon.are in 
conjunction. 2989 C, 


Pritenarp Occas. Th, Astron. x. 229 


CONJUNCTIONAL. 


The technical phrase ‘conjunction’ does not necessarily 
imply, any very close proximity. : 

. The occurrence of events in combination; a 
combination of events or circumstances. 

2684 Contempt. State of Maz 1. x. (1699) 114 How dreadful 
the conjunction ofso many and so great Calamities. @ 1862 
Buckie Civiliz, (1869) 111. v. 316 [This] required a peculiar 
conjunction of events. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. 
xxili. 6or This was a rare conjunction of circumstances. 

5. A concrete example of conjunction ; 2 number 
of persons, things, or elements, conjoined or asso- 
ciated hs Sayed a combination, association, union. 

1541 R. CorLann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Howe many 
coniunctions of bone be in the hande, and howe many bones 
in euery coniunction. 1633 Br. Hat. Hard Te.rts 419 The 
Lord will not suffer these wicked conjunctions to prosper. 
2644 Cuuncw. Jast Serm. at Oxf. 15 It exceedes the 
conjunction of all the good things of the world, 1722 De 
Foe Plague (1756) 197 A populous Conjunction or Collection 
of Alleys, Courts, and Passages. 1863 Kinctake Crimea 
(1876) I. xvii. 376 A strong man and a good cause make a 
formidable conjunction. 

b. A joining; a joint. Ods. 

¢1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 110 (MS. A.) pe schap of be 
coniunccioun of be .v. boonys of pe heed. 1878 BANISTER 
Hist, Man. 4 Sutura..is a coniunction of the bones. 1686 
W. Harris tr, Lemery’s Chym. 1. xiii, (ed. 3) 339 Fit to it a 
large capacious Receiver, lute well the conjunctions. 

tc. A thing that conjoins or unites; a bond 
or tie. Obs. rare. 

1570 Q. Euiz. in Strype Anz. Ref. I. lvi. 615 So near a 
neighbour by situation, blood, natural language, and other 
conjunctions, : 

6. Gram. One of the Parts of Speech; an un- 
inflected word used to connect clauses or sentences, 
or to co-ordinate words in the same clause. 

1388 Wycutr Prol. 57 A participle. .mai be resoluid into a 
verbe. .and a coniunccion copulatif, as thus, dicens, that is, 
selynge, mai be resoluid thus, avd setth. 2830 Patser. 
Introd. 44 The table of conjunctyons. 16zs5 J. Srern=ns 
Ess. & Characy Taylors man (1857) 249 A ‘Taylors man— 
Is a Conjunction copulative: He makes things hang to- 
gether, @1637 B. Jonson Zug. Gram. xxii, A conjunction 
isa word without number, knitting divers speeches together. 
1876 Mason Zug. Grant, (ed. 21) § 287 Prepositions show 
the relation of one zotion to another. Conjunctions show 
the relation of one ¢hough?to another. Hence conjunctions 
for the most part join one sentence to another, 

b. =Congucarion. Obs. rare. 

1578 Coorer Vhcsaurus Introd., In a verbe they have to 
note. of what conjunction it is. 

Conju‘nctional, a. [f. prec.+-al: ef. mod. 
TV. conjonctionel.] Pertaining or relating to con- 

junction or to a conjunction. 


l. Astrol. and Astron. ‘see CONJUNCTION 3). 

1665 J. Gavsury London's Deliv. i, 4 Assistance from the 
Conjunctional, Opposite, or Quadrantal Rays of Jupiter. 
31686 Goap Cedest, Bodies 1. xii. 49 The moon in her con- 
junctional Aspects. 

2. Gram, (See Consuncrion 6.) 

_ 872 Farce Philol. iv. 188 It becomes qualified to enter 
into conjunctional phrases, though it docs not constitute a 
conjunction all by itself. 

3. (See quot.) 

, 1888 Linn, Soc. Frul, XX. 235 Conjunctional Segregation 
is Segregation arising from the tnstincts by which organisms 
seek each other. . 

Hence Conjwnotionally adv., in a conjunctional 
manner ; as a conjunction, 

1845 Stoppart in Encycl. Afetrop. (1847) 1. .166/1 This 
adverb .. came next to be employed prepositionally and 
conjunctionally, with the same reference to time past. 

i Conjunctiva (kpndgenktoi-vi). Anat. [mod. 
L.; short for membrana conjunctiva ‘conjunctive 
membrane’: see CoNnJUNOTIVE.} The mucous 
membrane which lines the inner surface of the eye- 
lids and is reflected over the front of the eye-ball, 
thus conjoining this with the lids. 

1543 TRANERON Ah Chirurg. (1586) 435 Conjunctiva the 
seaventh skinne of the eie. 1622 R. Banister Dis. Eyes iv, 
Opthalmia is an inflammation of the membrane in the eye 
named conjunctiva. 1972 Priistiuy Hist. Vision, ete. 11, 


795 The sclerotes, conjunctiva and eyelids .. retain their 
sensibility. 1880 Guntuer J?ishes 113 It is crossed by a 


dark horizontal stripe of the conjunctiva, 

Conjunctival (kpndgonktei-val), a. Arad. [f. 
prec. +-Au.] Of or pertaining to the conjunctiva ; 
forming, or formed by, the conjunctiva. 

1830 S. Coorer Dict. Surg. (ed. 6) 937 Dr. Veitch. .prefers 
the general term, conjunctival inflammation. 1866 HuxLey 
Phys, ix. (1872) 235 The conjunctival mucous membrane is 
continuous with that of the nose. 

Conjunctive (kgndgenktiv), a. and sé. [ad, 
L. congunetro-ts, {, conjunct- ppl. stem: see Con- 
Juner and -ive. In F. conjonctif,.-ive (16th c.).] 

1. Having the property or effect of conjoining ; 
serving to conjoin or unite ; connective. Conjznc- 
dive tissue: connective tissue. 

1581 Lamuarne Ziven, ut. i, (1588) 315 The power giuen 
by the Statute ..was delivered with such conjunctive and 
generall words, viz. To the Shirife and ‘other the Kings 
Ministers, 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Zp. v.v. 240 All the 
Navell therefore and conjunctive part we can suppose in 
Adam, was his dependency on his Maker, 823 J. Bapcock 
Dont, Amusent, 126 A wire united the extremities of the 
pile. .and the wire from its applifalien receives the name of 
‘conjunctive wire’, 2866-8 W. CLark Van der Hocven's 
Zool, I. 10 Conjunctive Tissue, ordinarily Cellular Mem- 
brane or Areolar Tissue. 879 Satain Daily Tel. 12 June, 
In 18:2 the conjunctive waterway called the Regent's Canal 
was commenced. 
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2. Conjunct, conjoined, united ; =: Conguner 1. 

2604 Suaks. O¢#. 1. iii. 374 Let vs be coniunctiue in our 
reuenge, against him. 1694 Cup Dise. Trade (ed. 4) 103 
All must be conjunctive, but one body politick, or the work 
will never be done. 1727 Tnomson Susiter (1738) 1178 
To live like Brothers, and conjunctive all Embellish Life. 
1884 Kendal Merc. §& Times 3 Oct. 3/6 His conjunctive 
admission that he was not prepared to propose any substi- 
tute was received with considerable laughter. 


+b. Having a relation of conjunction or union. 

1602 Swans. Ham, 1. vii. 14 She's so coniunctiue to my 
life and soule; That as the Starre moues not but in his 
Sphere, I could not but by ker, . 

ce, Of or pertaining to united action ; done in 
conjunction ; joint; = ConguNnoT 2. 

1694 Faure Fersey iv. 106 Make conjunctive Records of 
their Proceedings with them. «1720 Suerrizrup (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 87 Content with a conjunctive 
Sovereignty. 79 Bt Jouxson Z. 2., Sheffield Wks. III. 
123 He voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this 
principle, that he thought the title of the prince and his 
consort equal, . 

3. Gram. a. Having the function of connecting 
words or clauses, connective; of the nature of a 
conjunction. b. Having the function of uniting 
the sense as well as the construction, copulative, 
as in conjuncizve conjunction. 

a 1667 Jer. Taytor Was. I. xxiii. (R.), Lam induc'd fully 
to this understanding of St. Paul's words by the conjunctive 
particle [4] which he uses. 178: Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 
187 Though all conjunctions conjoin sentences, yet, with 
respect to the sense, some are conjunctive, and some dis- 
junctive. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI, 186 It could not 
be carried into effect, without construing the word o7 ina 
conjunctive sense. 1879 Bain Higher Eng. Graut. 101 
Therefore serves the office of. .a conjunctive adverb. 

ce. Applied to that form or ‘mood? of the verb 
which can be used only in conjunction with another 
verb, indicative, imperative, or also conjunctive (as 
in a hypothetical sentence). 

Both modus conjunctivus and mt. subjunctivus were used 
by the Latin Grammarians of the qth. | Isidore Orig: 1. 
viii. 4 (@ a has only coujructivus, ‘quia ei conjungitur 
aliquid, ut locutio plena sit’. Littré cites sudjonctif ou 
congonctif from Meigret 1550. In English use Sudjunctive 
was the usual name until comparatively recent times. It 
is now used by some in a narrower sense than Conjunctive: 
see quot. 1871. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), The Conjunctive (or Subjunctive) 
Mood of a Verb. wee Jouxson, Conjunctive, adj...(In 
grammar.) The mood ofa verl, used subsequently to a con- 
junction. 1824 L. Murray Zug. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 152 Some 
grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive termina- 
tion, to the persons of the principal verb, and to its auxil- 
iaries, ee the tenses of the subjunctive mood, at 
Publ. Sch. '. Gram, 96 The Conjunctive Mood is for 
conceptive statement: as gaudeam si adsit, When this 
Mood appears in principal construction, we call it the pure 
conjunchive, 2s gaudeam: when it depends on another 
Verb, it is called Sudjunctive, asabsit. Ibid. 167 Examples 
of the Conjunctive Mood used Praaepate fl 

4. Logic. Applied to a complex (hypothetical) 
proposition in which the clauses are related as 
antecedent and consequent; also to a syllogism 
which has such a proposition for its major premise ; 
conditional. 

¢ 1848 Sin W. Hamitton Logic II. App. 360 The Conjunc- 
tive and Disjunctive forms of Hypothetical reasoning are 
reducible to immediate inferences. 1849 — Lbid. 378 Hypo- 
theticals (Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syllogism). 1866-87 
Fowier Deduct. Logic 112. bid, 115 ‘The most common 
form. .of a conjunctive syllogism is that in which the major 
is a conjunctive, and the minor a simple proposition. 1888 
Haren Hibbert Lect. (1891) 131 (transl. Greek author) If 
one advances any express statement of the divine Scripture, 
they try to find out whether it can form a conjunctive or a 
disjunctive hypothetical. 

+5. Coujunctive membrane, tunic: = Con- 
JUNCTIVA. 

1658 Row.ann Afoufet's Theat. Ins. 1095 In the conjunc- 
tive membrane, or white of the eye as they commonly call it. 
1834 Goon Study JZed. (ed. 4) I. 207 A free abstraction of 
es y Leeches applied to the conjunctive tunic itself, 

+ 506 

1. Gram, &, A conjunctive or connective word, 
a conjunction ; a ‘ conjunctive’ or copulative con: 
junction (see A. 3), b. The conjunctive mood. - 

1589 Purrennam Zug. Pocsie ur. xvi. (Arb.) 186 Euery 
clause is knit and coupled together with a conitunctiue. 
1sgo Swinsurne Testaments 253 This disiunctiue 07, 
standeth properly, and is not changed into a coniunctiue, 
1756 Counoissens No, 138 The significant conjunctive aud. 
182q L, Murray Lug. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 313 A double con- 
junctive, in two correspondent clauses..is sometimes made 
use of : as, ‘Had he done this, he Aad escaped’, - 

2. Logic. A conjunctive proposition or syllogism ; 
see A 4. . 

(x848 Sin W. Hasutton Logic 11. App, 372,‘The Conjunce 
tives are conditional inasmuch as ., the quality of one pro- 
position is made dependent om another. 

+3. Anat. =Consunoriva. Obs. : 

1633 P. Frerenen Purple SsZ. v. 54 note, There-are six 
‘tunicles belonging to the eye : The first called the conjunc- 
tive. xg75x Spry in PAi, Trans. XLIX, 19 The conjunctive 
became greatly inflamed. _ . alae : 

4. Math. ‘A syzygetic function of a given set of 
functions.’ : 

1853 Sytvester in Phil. Trans. CKLIIL. 1. 4x0, I demon- . 
strate that the most general form of a-conjunctive of any 
degree in x will be a flocs function of the Bezoutics. -Jbid. 
543 Any function which universally, and swdject fo 10 
cases of extcplion, vanishes when a certain number of 
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other functions all vanish together, must be a conjunctive 
(ie. a syzygetic function), or a root of a conjunctive of such 
functions. . oe aire ae 

Conjunctively (kgndgz‘nktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] In a conjunctive manner; in conjunc- 
tion, in combination, jointly, collectively. 

1642 Brince Wounded Conse, Cured Introd. 1 The Subject 
is considered two wayes, either conjunctively, or divisively. 
173t Mepiey Kolben's Cage G. Hope I. 86 By them con- 
junctively each nation is governed. 1805 Aun. Reg. for 
1803, 319 Proposed at Ratisbon, by the French and Russian 
ministers conjunctively. 28z9 G.S, Faser Disfensations 
(2823) I. 272 In worshipping the heavenly bodies conjunc- 
tively with God, 21884 Zaw Times Rep. L. 413/21 ‘Sell, 
indorse, and assign’ might be read either distributively 
or conjunctively. 

Conjunctiveness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
* The quality of joining or uniting *U.-). 

Conjunctivitis (kgndgonktivertis). Path. [f. 
Consuncriva +-1118.] Inflammation of the con- 
junctiva. 

1835 Trans. Provincial Med. Assoc, 111. 372 Simple acute 
conjunctivitis..Chronic Conjunctivitis, 1884 Standard 10 
June, The King of the Maorisis suffering from an attack of 
conjunctivitis. i 

Conjuncitly (kgndgy'nktli), adv. [f, Consuner 
a.+-LY%.] In conjunction, in combination, con- 
jointly, unitedly, together. In Se. Zaz, jointly in 
equal shares ; conjtuzctly and severally, jointly and 
severally; see JOINTLY, 

xsx4 Cor. Batnsripce in Ellis Orig. Let?. u. 68 1. 229 
Using hym conjunctlie with me in your Graces causes. 
a Bee es De Verb, Signif. s. v. Feodum, Gif twa or maa 
persones happenis to be infeft conjunctlie in ony Landes. 
1686 Goap Celest. Bodies wt. ti. 440 Parts which Singly, 
or Conjunctly argue their Influence. 2796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. IY. 768 it was settled by the French and English con- 
junctly. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamuton Metaph. (1877) I. xxi. 
367 The mental state which they conjunctly constitute, 186x 
W. Betz Dict. Sc. Law 219/1 When two or more persons 
are bound conjunctly and severally to perform an obligation 
.-it is in the option of a creditor to exact performance 
either from each of them proportionally, or to enforce the 
obligation to the full extent against any one of them. 

Conjuncture (kgndzenktiiix). [app. a. F. 
conjoncture (conjuncture in Cotgr. 1611, in early 
F. conjointere) = It. congiettura (Florio), Sp, con- 
juntura (Minsheu), prob. repr. a med. or mod.L. 
*conjunctiva: see Consuno? and -uRE.] 

tl. The action of joining together ; the fact or 
state of being joined together; a joining, conjunc- 
tion, combination. Ods. : 

1665 Watton Life Hooker, 7 This meekness, and con- 
juncture of knowledge with modesty. 1672 Afede’s IVks., 
Life 2 What words he most stuck at, either single or in 
conjuncture. 1679 Hosses Behemoth 11.(R.), By the con 
juncture of philosophy and divinity. 1736 Butter Avail. 
1. iii, 83 A conjuncture of accidents. 

+b. Meeting (of persons). Ods. 

1644 Sucssy Diary (1836) 105 To resent y® conjuncture 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax and his father. ¢164§ Howe. 
Lett. (1650) I. 35 God prosper you at home, as me abroad, 
and send us in good time a joyful conjuncture. 

+c, Marriage union. Obs. ; 

3679-1714 Burner Hist. Ref. (1816) 1. 1. 11. 191 If a horror 
were not struck in men at conjunctures in these degrees. 

+d. Place of joining or meeting, junction. Ods, 

1747 Burton in Phil. Trans, XLIV. 542 Weighton now 
stands at the Conjuncture of several Roads, which here 
meet. 1798 Hinpenwetn Hist, Scarbororgh ti. 130 : 

2. spec. A meeting of circumstances or events; 
a particular state of affairs, esf, of a critical nature; 
a juncture, crisis. (The only current sense.) . 

a. simply. 

1619 V’ct Doncaster in Eng. § Germ. (Camden) 141 The 
Spanishe succors comming in so fatal a Soplnet ure, maye.. 
dismaye the Bohemians. 19736 Burier Aztal. 3, iti, Wks. 
1874 1.64 In certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly..may 
have their advantages. 1759 Frankuin Zss. Wks. 1840 
III, 343 Measures that might promote the public service at 
this critical conjuncture. 1870 Disranu Lothatr vii. 25 
Such a conjuncture had never occurred, 7 

b. .of time,-affairs, etc. .- 

1624 Lp. Kexsincros in Ellis Orig. Left, 1. 11. 173 Very 
unseasonably in this conjuncture of tyme. 1768 Sterne 
Seut. Yourn, (1778) Il. 93 The Address, What is worse 
in the present conjuncture of affairs. 1812 Br, Jenn in 
Corn. w. Knox TI, 108 In the life of every man, there are 
providential conjunctures of time, place, and person, which 
are of infinite importance. 2853 Hurscuen Pop, Lect. Se. 
i, § 57 (1873) 45 Certain conjunctures of atmospheric or other 
circumstances. ‘ : ‘ 

¢. An astrological or astronomical conjunction. 
x60 Verstecan Dec. Zntell. iv. (1636) 100 This coniunc- 
ture to haue remained for some space after the great and 
generall deluge. 1668 CLarenpon 7acts (1727) 558 ‘Two 
several men ee in the same conjuncture. 1822 Woon- 
nNousE 4 sévon. xxiii. 241 There are conjunctures, when Venus 
eclipses part of the Sun's disk. fo . 

3. quasi-concr. +a. A conjoined or connected 
assemblage of things. - Also‘/ig. Ods. 

1647 Jer. Taytor Lid. Proph. xi. 177 The Apostles were 
forced to unloose the whole, conjuncture ‘of parts and prin- 
ciples. . x655 — Serm, (1678) 213 His purposes untwist as 
easily as the rude conjuncture of uncombining Cables in the 
violence of 2 Northern ‘Tempest. BS wh ag 

+b. Something conjoined ;: an accessory. Obs. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. VY. 673 The arms. .are .. 
supposed to be the feril of a pilgrim’s staff... to which are- 
addeda number of other conjunctures. 

Conjune, obs. Sc. f, Congoin % .: - 


CONJUNGE. 


+ Conju'nge, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conjung-ére 
to ConJoin.] ¢vans. = Consoin. 

1847 Hooper Answ. Bp. Winchester Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
198 Sacraments .. to rg and bind together all the 
members of Christ in one 3 


tConjurate, v. Obs. [f. L. conjitral- ppl. 

stem of conjiivare to swear together, band them- 
” selves together by oath: see ConsuRE.] ¢vans. a. 
To ‘band together by oath. ‘b. To conspire. 

Hence Co'njurated Z/. a, 

1845 Sir W. Pacer in Froude Hist, Zug. IV. xxii. 107 
note, That being’ a thing before contrived and conjurated 
between them. 2825 Blackw, AZag. XVII. 730 The audi- 
ence, who are his conjurated partizans, are in the secret, 


‘tGonjurate, si. Obs. [ad. L. conjaratus 
‘that has conspired’, sd. 2/7. ‘conspirators’, pa. 


pple. of conjitrdre to swear together, combine by 
oath. Sol. conjzré.] A conspirator. 

7872 T. Forrascur Forest Hist. 44 Who being in the 
field with the other conjurates were discomfited by Octavian 
and Marcus Antonius. ‘ 

Oonjuxation (kendgurz'fen). Forms: 4-6 
scion, 4-5 -cioun(e, 5-6 -cyon, 6- conjuration. 
[a. late OF. comyteration, -acton, ad. L. conjira- 
770n-em : see ConsURISON, the earlier type.] 

I. Banding together by oath, conspiracy. 
+1. A swearing together ; a making of a league 

by 2 common oath ; a banding together against a 
superior power; conspiracy. Ods. 

©1374 Cnaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 18 Canius .. was accused by 
Gayus Cesar .. bat. he was knowyng and consentyng of a 
coniuracioun maked a3eins h 1382 WycLir 2 Kings xi. 
14 And sche (Athaliah} kytt hyre clothis, and cryede, Con- 
juracioun ! conjuracioun ! a1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel, (1546) D, The coniuracion, that Catilina inuented 
A Awe his countreye. 1570-6 Lambarve Peranth. Keut 
(1826) = He was first one of that coniuration which was 
called the Barons warre. 1657 Hawke Killing is IM. 46 
Some nocturnal conjurations, and meetings of some male- 
volent persons. 2973 Gotpsm. Hist. Eng. Lett. 1. 156 A 
conjuration against the king’s life. 

II. Constraining by oath, invoking of spirits, 

conjuring, 

2. A-solemn charging or calling upon by ap- 
peal to something sacred or binding; solemn ap- 
peal or entreaty, adjuration: arch. or Obs. 

¢ 1480 Castle Hd. Life St, Cuihd. (Surtees) 2636 Cuthbert 

retely was astonyd Of hir coniuracioun pat tyde. 1599 

ans. Hen. V, 1, if. 29 We charge you in the Name of 
God take heed..Vnder this Coniuration, speake my Lord, 
2660 SHIRLEY Andvomana mi. iti, Andr. By that love, by 
all those vows have pass’d Betwixt us, hear me. Plangus, 

Heaven! is that a conjuration! 1796 Burke nb 

Peace i, Wks, VIII, 122 That season, however, invoked by 
so many vows, conjurations and prayers, did not come, 

8. The effecting of something supernatural by the 
invocation of a sacred name or by the use of some 
spell ; orzg. the Lean of spirits or demons, by 
such means; to appear and do one’s bidding. 

1375 Barnour Bruce wv. 233 Quhen fendis distrengit ar 
For tillapper and mak ansuar, Throu force off coniuracioune, 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7, P 529 Thilke horrible sweryng of 
Adiuracion and coniuracion as doon thise false Enchaun- 
tours or Nigromanciens, ¢ 1483 Dighy Myst, (1882) 1. 603, I 
trow he ys bewytchyd by sum coniuracion. 354% Ac? 33 
Hen. VIII, c. 8,Sondrie persons .. practised Inuocations 
and coniuracions of spirites. 1641 Zeraes de la Ley 76 
Conjuration .. seemeth by prayers and invocation upon 
the powerfull name of God, to compell the Devill to say or 
doe what hee commandeth, 1688 R. Horme Armoury 1. 
‘7/2 Simple people think that what.. Jugiers. .do is beer 

njuration and Witchcraft, <703 Woxcorr (P. Pindar) £4. 

2o Pope Wks, 1812 III. 209 Full of n faith in conjura- 
tion. Macpoucau ‘aal's . Greenland 123, 
I have frequently been present on such occasions of conju- 
ration. 1848 Macautay fist. Zug. IL. 635 The word king 
was a word of conjuration. It was associated in the minds 
of many Englishmen with the idea ofa mysterious character 
derived from above: F 

b. Applied opprobriously. 

1563 Foxe in Latimer’s Serut, & Remi (1845) p. xviii, How 
the institution of holy water and holy bread not only had 
no ground in scripture, but also how,full of profane exor- 
cisms and conjurations they were. 1863 Homilies 1. Whit. 
sunday 1, (1859) 463 They... think it [baptism] is not well 
nor orderly done, unless they use conjuration ; unless they 
hallow the water. 16g Hosses Leviath. ww. xliv. 337 A.. 
generall abuse of Scripture is the turning of Consecration 
into Conjuration. . 

4. A magical form of words used in conjuring ; 
a magic spell, incantation, charm. . | : 
. 1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xv. xev. (2495) &42 The 
Serpent stoppyth his eere for he woll not here the enchaun- 
tours coniuracions. _1s61.I. Norton Calvin's’ Lust. iv. 
xix. 155 Oyle..saluted in thys maner; thrise Haile holy 
oyle: thrise Hayle holy chresme : thrise Hayle holy balme. 
Qute of whom haue they sucked such coniurations? x: 
Carew Huarte's Exant, Wits vii. (x596) 93“Wordes an 
coniurations, which make the diuell ‘to’ tremble, 1837 

Lanpor Jxez de Castro Wks, 1846 II. 603 Those spells, 

Those conjurations, and those incantations. n= 

5. tvansf. Performance of ee art or sleight 

- ofhand; conjuring. Also attrib: 

@ 1734 Nortu Exam. it, vii, § 52 (2740) 542 Others, by the 
same Conjuration, were set out and launched for Pro. 
testants, 3Ba6 Coppetr Aur. Rides (2885) IL. ror Are 
these schemes to go before this conjuration Committee? 
1846 Mint. Logie u, ii. § 2 The notion that the investigation 
of truth consisted entirely or partly in some kind of con- 
Juration or juggle with those names, ~ 1884 Sir J. Bacow' in 
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Law Times’ Rep. U1. 355/2 No conjuration can make any 
difference between them. 

6. A conjuring-trick. 

2820 CoLERIDGE Lett., Convers., etc. I, 88 A man ignorant 
of the law whence these conjurations fecentific experiments} 
proceeded. 1825 New Monthly Mag, XV. 1a The Christmas 
public may meet with a multiplicity of incomprehensible 


conjurations. 

Conjurator (kgndgure'te:). In 6 -our. [a. 
AF, conjuratour = F. conjurateur, learned ad. L. 
conjitrator-em, agent-n. from coujiirdre: see Con- 
guRE. (The inherited F. form is conjurenr, OF. 
conjureor; see CONJURER.)] One joined with 
others by an oath ; a fellow-conspirator. 

1549 Compl, Scot. xv. 132 Sum tyme coniuration is reuelit 
throucht facilnes of the coniuratours that schauis there 
secret til ane voman. 1577-87 Houtnsuep Scot. Chron. 
(1806) II. 332 The factions of the conjurators and seditious 
persons. x821 Blachkw. Mag. X. 406 The villainy of the 
designs of these conjurators, 

Conjure (ka'ndgar and kgndgiies), v. Forms: 
3-7 coniure, 4 conjoure, -jeoure, -geoure, 
-gere, counjour, 5 conjuere, -jowre, -jore, 
(-gure), cunjure, 6 counger, -geir, 4- conjure. 
[ME., a. OF. conjure-r (ctenjurer) = Pr. and Sp. 
conjurar, It. congiurare:~L. conjiivére to swear 
together, to band, combine, or make a compact 
by oath, to conspire, etc., f. con- together + jrdre 
to swear, make oath. The stressemutation in OF. 
conjure'r, conjure, gave two corresponding forms 
conjure, couwre in ME., of which the former was 
by far the more usual, and has come down in 
senses §-9 ; the latter occurs in Gower and prob. 
in Wyclif; it was commonly used in senses 1-3 
before they became obs., and is now used in 4: cf. 
adjure. (The pronunciation kondgaz now gener- 
ally suggests association with the art of the modern 
‘conjurer’ or professor of legerdemain, and is 
naturally avoided in referring to actions treated as 
religious or solemn.) Virtually therefore the verb 
has now split into two; but both of these are still 
spelt conjure, and in all senses conjure (connor, 
counger) occurs in earlier times.] 

I. To swear together ; to conspire, 

+1. ztr. To swear together; to make a privy 
compact by an oath; to form a conspiracy; to 
conspire. Ods. 

1382 Wve. 2 Kings ix. 14 Thanne Hieu .. coniured 
a3eynst Ioram. J6id. xii. 20 Forsothe his seruauntis rysen 

coniureden bytwene hemseluen [1388 and sworen to- 
gidere bitwixe hem silf}. 1549 Compd. Scot. xv. 133 Grit 
men..that coniuris, 138g Tos 1. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 52 
Though subiects do coniure For to rebell against their 
Prince and King. 1596 Spenser /. Q. v. x. 26 When those 
cis states and kingdomes do conjure, Who then can 
thinke their hedlong ruine to recure? 21649 Dua. oF 
Hawtn. Yas, J, Wks, 5 People believe not that anyconjure 
against a prince, till they find the treason to have taken 
effect. 2686 Brount Glossogr., Conjure, to swear or con- 
spire together, 2 

b. Zo be conjured: to be sworn together in a 
confederacy or conspiracy. Oés. 

1583 T. Stocker Hist. Ciu. Warves Lowe C.1. 66b, The 
Prince of Orange and the rest of the Estates, who were 
coniured in the lowe Countreys. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 
$93 Art thou hee Who .. Drew after him the third part of 

eav’ns Sons Conjur'd against the highest. 1709 SrryPE 
Aun, Ref. I. iii, 576 The Guisian faction that..were con- 
jured together to invade her kingdom. ; 

+2. trans. To plan by conspiracy ; to conspire. 

1475 Caxton ¥ason 77, And [he] promised so moche 
good that they conjured the deth of the king appollo. 

IT. To constrain by oath, to charge or appeal to 
solemnly. (Covjuve; in 3 formerly co-njure.) 

+ 3. trans. To constrain (a person to some action) 
by putting him upon his oath, or by appealing to 
something sacred; to charge or call upon in the 
name of some divine or sacred being; to adjure. 

¢1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 172/2291 And is Abbod cam to him 
bi-fore is ende-dai And coniurede him pat he scholde after 
is Ge peretohimcomen. spe Cursor M. 17828 (Cott.) 
Bab poru pelagh of moysi And thoru pair godd adonai. .pai 
coniurd bamna soth to hel. 2382 Wyeutr Afatt, xxvi. 63, I 
couniour (2388 coniure) thee by quycke God, that thou seie 
to us, 3if thou be Crist. ¢1386 CHaucer Prioress’ T. 192. 
231400 Chester Pl. 11. 64 ‘Alas !-death I counger thee the 
life soune thou take from me. ¢x4g0 Afer/in 22,1 coniure 
the in the name of.the fader, sone and holy goste that thow 
haue no power me to be-gyle, 1638 Penit. Conf. xi. (1657) 
302 The Priest is then conjur’d to secrecy. 1649 Br. HALL 
Cases Conse, ut. i, 224, I conjure thee 6 thou creature of 
Galbanum .. by the ® living God .. that thou be for our 
defence. 1797 Mrs, Stalian i, He called loudly 
and repeatedly, conjuring the unknown person to appear. 

4, To entreat (a person) by something for which 
he has a strong regard; to appeal solemnly or 
earnestly to ;'to beseech, implore. 

3450 Merlin por, I hym coniured for that he loved beste 
in the worlde that he wolde gon his weye. x60q Case is 
Altered in Thiynne's Animadz. (186s) Introd. 139 Shewing 
..all her wealth, which she conjured him to keepe secret. 
1649 Crarenpon Hist, Reb, 1. (2702) I. 290 He concluded 
with conjuring all his gree. jects .. to joyn with him 
for the recovery of the Peace of ‘That Kingdom. 1799 
Turner Arglo-Sax. I. w: x. 338 He conjured them to act 
like men. 1828 Scott H7#, Afid/. ‘xx, The prisoner .. con- 


jured Jeanie to tell her the particulars-of the conference. 
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CONJURE. 


1862 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. (3865) II]. 1x. x. 179 A Letter 
from the Queen, conjuring him to return without delay. 

b. To earnestly entreat or beseech (something). 

a1704 T. Brown Dk. Ormond's Recou. Wks. 1730 1. 49 
She.. Conjures his aid and valour. 1823 Scotr Peveril 
xvii, I asked this interview, to conjure that you will break 
off all intercourse with our family. 

III, To invoke by supernatural power, to effect 
by magic or jugglery. (Cornjere; in 5 compre 
is possible.) . 

. To call upon, constrain (a devil or spirit) to 
appear or do one’s bidding, by the invocation of 
some sacred name or the use of some ‘spell’. 
(Orig. not distinct from 3, but in later times pass- 
ing into 8.) 

¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 35/45 Manie deuclene he coniurede 
ie huy to him wende. ¢1325 Coer de L. 5491 A maytyr 

egromancien That conjuryd, as I you telle, Thorwgh the 
feendes craft off helle, Twoo stronge feendes off the eyr. 
¢ 1450 Loneticu Grail xvi. 308 losephe..An ymage. .con- 
iowred there. And the devel there anon forth ryht Owt 
of the ymage isswed. cxgr1 ist Eng. Bk. Amer. Introd. 
(Arb.) 34/r He may coniure the deuy!l of hell and do hym 
saye what so ever avy axeofhym., 1552 Ase. Harton 
Catech. (1884) 63 Thai that abuses the name of God to coun- 
geir the devil be inchantmentes. xg90 SHaxs. Com, £rr. 
Iv. iv. 60. 169 Hottanp Pliny II. 203 Wise men of Persia 
called Magi, vsed this herb when they were minded to 
coniure and raise vp spirits. 6x0 G. Frercuer Christ's 
Vict. 1. xxiit, The fiend himself they conjure from his den. 
1627 Mipvieton Mayor Queend. v, i, O devil! I conjure 
thee by Amsterdam! 1837 Macvoucatt tr. Graah's Ef. 
Grecilnd tas Each angekkok has... his own guardian spirit, 
orSamiliar, whom he conjures, and consults as his oracle. 


b. Const, pf, dow, owt, away. (Cf. 8.) 

@ 62g Frercurr Elder Bro. v. i, VIL conjure down the 
spirit ‘That I have raised in him. 1649 Setpex Laws Eng. 
u, xiii. (1739) 70 When all"these Spirits are conjured down, 
1650 T. B Worcester’s Apoph. 99 As if..all the devils had 
bin conjur’d up. 

6. intr. or absol. in same sensé. 

Passing from the mediaval sense sanctioned by religion, 
through that belonging to the beliéf in magic and witch- 
craft, to the practice of the modern professional ‘ conjurer’ 
or juggler. y 

1393 Gower Conf. III. oF And therupon he gan conjure, 
So that..‘This lady..sigh her thought a dragon tho, c14z0 
Auturs of Arth, xi, Thenne coniurt the kny3t, and on Cryst 
callus. 1526 Piler. Pers. (W. de W. 1531) 38 Who so ever 
.. coniureth by his blessed passyon, c1sgo Greene J*7. 
Bacon ii. 151 If Master Burden could conjure as well as you 
he would have his book every night from Henley to stud 
on at Oxford. 160: Suaxs, Fad. C, 1, ii. 146 Coniure with 
‘em [the names]. Brutus will start a Spirit as soone as 
Casar. 1681 Davoen Sp. Fryar us iii, No sooner conjure 
but the Devil’s in the Circle. 1748 F. Sairu Moy. Discov. 
N. IV. Passage 1, 199 The Men colour their Faces with 
Black Lead. .when they go to conjure. 

+7. trans. To affect by invocation or incanta- 
tion ; to charm, bewitch. (By the Protestant Re- 
formers applied opprobriously to consecration.) 

(With the same transition of sense as 6.) _ 

1535 Tixpace Is, 156 (R.) In coniuring of holy water 
they pray, that whosoeuer be sprinckled therewith may re- 
ceave health as well of body as of soule. 1575 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk. (Camden) 93, 1 began wonderfull straungelye to 
quiver and tremble and faynte .. as if verilye I had_bene 
coniurid or inchauntid therewith all. 1604 S#taxs. Ofh. 1. 
iii, 105, I therefore vouch againe, That with .. some Dram, 
(coniur'’d to this effect) He wrought vp on her, 2834 W. 
Gonwin Lives of Necromancers 346 Vhe doctor (Faustus] 
at once conjured him, so that he could neither speak nor 


move, - 
8. To affect, effect, produce, bring oud, convey 


away, by the arts of the conjurer or juggler. 

@ 1535 TINDALE Wks. rg (R.) Thou canst proue nothing: 
thou canst neuer coniure out confession thence.  rg83 
Grinpat Renz, (1843) 57 Christ took bread and left it bread : 
the priest taketh bread and conjureth it away. 2701 J. Law 
Counc. Trade (1751) 120 By the inchantment of monopolies 
and exclusions..to conjure away the greatest and best part 
of the trade. 1948 F. Smrrn Voy. Discov. N. W. Passage 
1. 236 One .. telling the Governour of the Factory that he 
could conjure as good Brasil Tobacco as the Governour sold, 
1784 Cowrer 7ask i. 571 Great skill have they.. Toconjure 
clean away the gold they touch, 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Ireland iv. 67 Persuading the foreigners .. that their vessel 
had been conjured away bodily to a distant point. . 

9. fig. (Forms of speech originating in earlier 
notions of conjuring.) 

a. To influence as by magic or occult power 70 
do something; to bring about as by magic or 
supernatural influence, A 

x6ox Cornwattves Ess. 11, xxx. (1631) 47 Nor deserves it 
marvell, though it conjure hearts to bee the meanes of their 
owne overthrow. 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 
53 My Lords friendship with Mountjoy, which the Queen 
her self did then conjure. 1672 Marvaett Reh, Transp. 
1. 5 Could the Press be conjured to obey only an Impri- 


b. To bring, get, move, convey, as by magic. 
soz Spenser M@, Hubberd 5:0 So maist thou chaunce 
mock out a Benefice, Valesse thou canst one coniure by 
deuice. 1928 Younc Love Fame it. (1757) 99 Florello, thou 
my monitor shalt be; I'll conjure thus some profit out of 
thee. 1775 Suenwan Rivals 1. ii, What has conjured you 
to Bath? 1820 Procter (B. Cornwall) Marcia Colonna 
n. iv, Art thon indeed no phantom which my brain Has 
conjured out of grief and desperate pain? 1862 Sin B. 
Bropie Psychol. Ing. It. iii. 97 These phantoms could be 
made to disappear by an act of the will, and might be con- 
jured into existence in the same manner, 7 
c. Zo conjure up: to raise or bring into exist- 


CONSURE. 


ence as by magic, occult influence, the art or tricks 

of the conjuror; to causé to appear to the fancy. 

1g90 Snaxs. Mids. N, ut. if. 158 A manly enterprize, To 
coniure teares vp in a poore maids eyes, 1789 FRANKLIN 

Ess. Wks. 1840 IIT. 369 A remonstrance was conjured up, 

from sundry inhabitants. 1784 Cowrer Task 1, 151 My 
‘ raptures are not conjur’d up To Serve occasions of poetic 

pomp. 1820 W. Irvine Shetch-bk. I. x2 My imagination 
would conjure up all I had heard or read of the watery 
world. 1877 Mrs. Ourpuanr Aakers Flor. i. 12 The very 
sight of the narrow old streets conjures up the scene. 

d. To exorcise, allay, quiet. 

1862 Merivace Row, Erp, (1865) V. xlii. 162 The mutin- 
ous spirit of the army had been conjured by the intrigues of 
2 woman, : 

+ Conjure, sd. Ols. [ME.,a. OF. conjures 
L. type *conjitria: cl. tujure :—injitria.] 

1. Conjuration, conjuring. 

1303 Gower Conf. Il. 247 Him thought an hevenly figure, 
Which all by charme and by conjure Was wrought. 

2. Conspiracy; =CoNJURATION I. 

¢xs4o Surrey Lec/esiastes iv. 41 And by conjures the seed 
of kings is thrust from state. 

Conjure, corrupt form of ConcEE. 

Conjured, pf. a. [f. Consure v, +-ED.] 

+1. Sworn as a member of a traitorous assacia- 
tion or conspiracy. Obs. 

@ 1547 Surrey ‘Encid u.(R.), They bind themselves with 
the conjured bands. @ 1572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 
15 Bischope James Beatoun.. ane conjured ennemye to 
Christ Jesus. 1644 Prynne Ronte’s Master-p. (ed. 2) 2x 
Yet they are Jesuites, and conjured members of the Society. 
1688 R. L’Estnance Brief Hist. Times IL. 72 Instruments 
of the conjur’d Society. Ne 

+ 2. Influenced or affected by conjuring or the use 
of magic; exorcised. Ods. 

1599 Harsnet Agst. Darel! 18 Their fustic reliques, their 
conjured holy water. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ, (2849) 115 
The conjured font, (as they name it,) was brought in by 
Pius the First, in the year 147. . 

+Conjurement. Os. [a, OF. conjurement 
iL, type conjirament-um (found in med.L. and 
parallel to jiirdimentum, adjitrdmentum), f. con- 
Jiiré-ve; see CONIURE v. and -MENT.] 

1. The exorcising of spirits by invocation ; the 
office of an exorcist. 

¢1315 SuoretaM 45 Ther beth ordres folle sevene ..The 
thrydde hys i-cleped conjurement Ajenys the foule thynge 
Lbid, 48 ‘The thrydde ordre conjurement .. Go dryve out 
develyn out of men, Fram God that were draze Alyve. 

2. A conjuration, adjuration, solemn appeal. 

1643 T. Goonwis fol. Narra!. 26 Seconded by the in- 
stant and continuall advices and conjurements of many 
Honourable, wise, and godly Personages. r16s2 Sir A. 
Cockayne tr, Cassandra t. 93 Conjurements, able to have 
mollified a heart more hardned than the Princesse’s. 

3. The exercise of magical or occult influence. 

1645 J. Goopwin /unoc, Trinmph.77 Will laugh all the 
conjurements and charmings of men..to scorne, . 

onjurer, conjuror (see senses), J*orms;: 
4-5 conjurere, § -jeroure, 6 -juroure, (6 cown- 
gerar, eunngerer), 4~ conjurer, 6- conjuror. 
[L. conjiirator, -drem, regularly became in OF, 
coujurere, conjureo'r (later -cz7, Anglo-Fr. -o1r). 
The earliest forms of the word in Eng. are conjtrer 
in Wyclif, covstvors in Gesta Rom. The latter 
represents AF. conjuvourv, and has come down as 
conjuror: the former may possibly represent the 
OF, nom. conjurere, but is more prob. a native 
formation in -ER1; it has come down as conjurer.] 

I. Pronounced kandgaras. 

1. One who practises conjuration ; one who con- 
jures spirits and pretends to perform miracles by 
their aid; a magician, wizard. 

1382 Wyciir Acts xix. 13 Summe of the Tewis exorcistis, 
or conlureris, 1388 — /sa. viii, 19 Axe 3¢ of coniureris 
(x382 deuel cleperes]. ¢2440 Gesta Rout Ixix. 375 (Add. 
MS.) The clerke wente toa conieroure of deuyls. 1370 DEE 
Math. Pref. 45 As a.. Caller, and Coniurer of wicked .. 
Spirites. xg89 in Stadioner’s Reg. Ric, Tones, Allowed 
vnto him for his Copie, A ballad of the life and deathe of 
Doctor Faustus the great Cunngerer, vjd. xxgo0 Suaks, 
Com, Err. v. i. 249. 1624 Cart. Sautu Virginia 1. 30 They 
seldome steale one from another, least their coniurers 
should reveale it, 165: Honnys Leviath, (1839) Gtx The 
Egyptian conjurers, that are said to have turned their rods 
to serpents, 1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. i, (1840) 5 Con- 
jurers and dealers with the Devil. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 

. 278 Which sect the skill and experience of their conjurers 
and medicine men at defiance, 5 . 

2. One who practises legerdemain ; a juggler. 

3927 Pork, etc. Art of Sinking 78 When an audience be- 
hold a coach turned into a wheekancw. a conjurer into an 
old woman, ete. 1735 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 65 Bottle-con. 
jurors, and persons who will jump down their own throats. 
x84z Dickens Amer. Motes (1850) 60/1 Dancing-dogs, Jug- 
glers, Conjurors.,or even Barrel-Organs, 1876 J. PARKER 
Pavracl. 1.4, 3 The skilled conjuror will make a fool of any 
man who insists that sceing is believing, 

b. fig. One who performs tricks with words. 

1847, Emerson Repr. Men, Swedenborge Wks. (Bohn) I. 
328 Literary men are conjurors and charlatans. x87r Mor. 
Ley Voltaire (x886) 190 In the sight of Lutheran or Wolfian 
conjurors with words, this was egregious shallowness, _ 

3. transf. Said ironically of a person of superior 
cleverness, Vo coujurer: one who is far from clever. 

1667 Drynen Siv Ai, Mar-all ut, 40 Sir AL. But how could 
T know this? I am no Witch. 1. No, I’le be sworn for you, 
you are no’ conjurer. 1678 Cupwortn Jated/. Syst. 177 
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Atheists are no such Conjurers, as they would be thought to 
be. x695 Concreve Love for L. 11. ix, By the account I 
have heard of his education [he] can be no conjurer. x709 
Steete Tatler No, 177 2. Jbid., Some would be apt to 
say, he is a Conjurer; for he has found, That a Republick 
«.is composed of Men only, and not of Horses. 1732 
Berxerey Alcifir, 11. § 16 A man, without being a con 
juror, might guess. 7 

4. Applied to an apparatus or machine that per- 
forms surprising feats. 

18:2 Chron, in Aun. Reg. 262 He. .cooked his victuals in 
a conjuror in the stable-yard. , 

II. Pronounced (kgndgiierax). ; 

5. One who is bound with others by a common 
oath. 1836 in Smart; and in mod. Dicts. 

6. One who solemnly charges or entreats. 

1836 in Smart; and in mod, Dicts, 2 

Hence Co'njurexship, the dignity or personality 
of a conjurer. 

@ 1679 Eart Orrery Guzman ut, By your Conjurership’s 
leave. “ 1941-go Eviz, Carter Lett, (1808) 3 If your con- 
jurorship 's worship is not engaged tomorrow. 

Conjuress. . [From cowjureress, conjurress, 
f. CoNJURER: see -E8S.] A female conjurer, a 
sorceress. 

1583 StanyHurst 2ucis1v. (Arb.) 112 Theese rit’s thee 
Cooniures asketh. 1613 Heyvwoop Brasen Age uu. Wks. 
1874 II]. 217 Medea. .in the strange habite of a Coniuresse. 
1809 Chron, in Ann, Reg. 324/2 A female fortune teller .. 
This conjuress however denied the charge. 

Conjuring, v/. sb. [f. Consune v. +-1Ne 1, 
In senses 1, 2 (kgndgiierin), in 3 (kendzgarin).] 
The action of the vb. ConJURE. 

+1. Conspiring, Ods, 

1589 Warner 4/6, Eng, vi. xxix. 143 Nor other than con- 
fusion to their still coniuring fell. 

2. Solemn appeal; adjuration. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 17807 (Cott.) We pam sal thoru coniuring, 
Do tell us of his og he & 1659 GauDEN Jears Ch. 132 
These pious and pathetick conjurings, these divine pray- 
ings and charitable bescechings. . 

. Magical invocation ; working of magic, per- 
formance of conjurer’s tricks. Also fig. 

¢1300 A. Alts. 345 Whiles he made conjuryng, Scheo saw 
.- a dragon adoun lyght. 1556 Chron. Gr. #riars (1852) 
63 There stode be-fore hym one that dwellyd in Charterus 
Jane ayh a screpture on hys brest for coungerynge. 1597 
tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 128 In coniuring, iugling, or 
sorcerie. 1727 De For Syst. Afagic 1. ii. (1840) 55 What 
manour of conjurings or enchantments they were that they 
made use of, 1869 J. Martineau Zss. I], 6 The boldest 
fents of verbal conjuring, 1886 Garenne (¢it/e) Art of 
Modern Conjuring, Magic, and HMlusions. 


b. attrib. 

152 HuLoet, Coniurynge stycke whych_coniurers and 
sorcerers do vse in bi fe te brlaas 1867 Rorer in Grin- 
dal’s Rem, (1843) 211 To minister in those conjuring gar- 
ments of popery, x6s5 Futver H¢st. Cazzd. (1840) 153 Saw 
his conjuring ks burned before his face. 17123 Swirr 
On Himself, Clowns on scholars as on wizards look, And 
take a folio for a conj’ring book. 

Conjuring, #/. a, [f. as prec. + -Inc 2.] 

1. That conjures or appeals in a sacred name. 

1597 Hooxer £ecl. Pol. v. \xxxi. § 2 Those conjuring 
exhortations which Apostles .. have uttered, 183 Scott 
Rokeby v1. xv, He restores The infant.. With many a deep 
conjuring word, To Mortham. 

2. That conjures, enchants, works magic. 

1895 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 93 Sutcha coniuringe 
and charminge creature. 1845 Darwin Voy. Wat. x. (1870) 
214 Each family or tribe has a wizard or conjuring doctor. 

+ Conjurison, Ods. Forms: 4-6 conjuri- 
-SOD, -un, 4-5 -yson, -isoun, -esoun, -jourison, 
-juroyson. (ME., a. OF, conjureison, ~ison, (later 
Central Fr.) -ofson : — conjitvatton-ent swearing to- 
gether, conspiracy, etc. n. of action from conjitr- 
are; see CoNJuRE. With the ordinary Eng. type 
cf, ovison, comparison, venison, jettison, etc. ; con- 
Juroyson in Caxton was from Parisian Fr. Both 
in Fr, and Eng. this popular form was at length 
superseded by coujuvation, of learned origin.] 

1. A swearing together; conspiracy; = Convu- 
RATION I. : 

1382 Wycur 2 Sam, xv. 12 Whanne he hadde offtid slayn 
sacrifice, there is maad a strong coniuryson. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 7b, After this conjuroyson .. these miserable and 
peruers trayters were withdrawen into their howses, 

2. Magical invocation or practice; = Congzura- 
TION 3, 4. 

@1300 Cursor AL, 28521 (Cott.) With charm and coniuri- 
sun, wende i womman to bewile. cx380 Wyctir Sera. Sel. 
Wks. I. 302 Macometis lawe and conjourisons. 1473 Caxton 
Fason 94 b, She wente to the bedde of Jason, and there 
made certayn coniurisouns and carectes. 1483 Cath. Augl. 
75 A coniurysoun, adinracio, 

Conjuror, another form of Consuner, q.v. 

+Conjury!. Obs. vare. [for earlier *conjurd, 
a, OF. conjurd, pa. pple. of conjurer: see Con- 
suRE. For the form cf. city, puny, attorney, etc.) 
A sworn member; one sworn of the livery. - 

1483 Caxton Cato 2 Unto the noble auncyent and renom- 
med Cyte..of London..I William Caxton Cytezeyn and 
conjurye of the same, etc, ; : 

Conjury? (kondzari). [A modern formation 
from CoNJURE v. + -¥, imitating angury, injury, 
and similar forms, which go back to L. -7m; ~7a.] 
The art of a conjurer; magic; legerdemain. 


CONNATE, 


1855 Mortey Dutch Ref. 1. 30 Priesthood works out“its 
task, age after age. .exercising the same conjury over igno- 
rant baron and cowardly hind. 188 New Vork Independent 
No. 1716.6 The pretended belief in conjury which most 
Negroes affect. 3 : = 

Conk (kenk). slang. [Possibly a. fig. application 
of Conon, Fr. congue shell.] The nose. : 

1822 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Conk, the nose. 3827 Dz 
Quincey Murder Wks. 1862 IV. 33 His conk was ‘covered 
with carbuncles, 1837 T. Hoox- Yack Brag i, Pitching an 
out-and-outer on the top of his conk. 1859 Puuchk XXXVI. 
54 (Farmer) Lord Lyndhurst let fly and caught him..an ex- 
tremely neat one on the conk. : 

Hence Gonker [see -ER1], a blow on the nose; 
Conky [see -v4], a nickname given to a person 
with a prominent nose. (s/ang.) 

x82z Real Life in Londow\, 616 Randall got a konker 
which tapped the claret. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxi, 
Conkey means Nosey, ma'am. 1873 Slang Dict. s.v., The 
first Duke of Wellington was frequently termed ‘Old Conky* 
in satirical papers and caricatures, 

-Conk: see ConcH 7. , 
Conk, dial. var. Cank v. and sd., chatter, gabble, 
Conkabell, dal. icicle : see Cock-BELL 3. 
Conker, variant of Kunxur. 

+ Conlastrate, v. Obs. [f. L. collairare (conl-) 


to bark together, bark at ( fe:).] 

3623 CockERAM, Covlatrate, to barke, or carpe. 

Conmit, obs. form of Coxnnt. - . 

|| Con moto, A7Zzs., with (spirited) motion: see 
Con prep. 

Conn, var. of Con sb.1, v2 

18:0 Sourney Zs. (1832) I. 42 The old seaman.. removed 
from the conn, when eye-sight and hearing begin to fail. 

Connable, -bulle, var, ConaBLe, CoVENABLE, 

Connand, -ant, obs. ff. Covenant. ; 

Connand, -ly, obs. forms of CUNNING, -LY. 

Connandseipe: see CUNNANDSBIP, 

+Connascence (kfne'stns). Ods—° ff. L. 
connascent-em: see CONNASCENT and -ENCE.] =next. 

1785 in Jouxson (who quotes Wiseman: but see next). 

+Conna‘scency. Oés. [f. as prec. : see -ENOY.] 
a. A being born together; a monstrous birth in 
which two individuals are united. b. A growing ° 
together: ; 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep, ut. xv,141 Christians. have 
baptized these geminous births, and double connascencies 
with severall names. 1676 R. Wiseman Chirure. Treat. 
vu. ii, 478 Symphysis in its original signification denotes 2 
connascency or growing together, 

Connascent (kfgne'sént), a. rave. fad. L. 
connascent-ent, pr. pple. of connd@sct to be born 
together: see next and -ENt.] ‘Born together; 
produced at the same time’ (Craig, 1847). 

x805 T. Tavior Jfise. (1820) 32 Such things .. being con- 
nascent with it. 

Connate (kpnéit), a. Also 9 conate. [ad. L.con- 
aa¢-us born together, twin, pa, pple. of conmndsc? to 
be born together, f. con- together + 24@s¢i to be born. 
(Walker, Smart, and other orthoepists have the 
stress comza‘te ; connate is in Craig 1847.)] 

1, Born with a person; existing in a person or 
thing from birth or origin, or as a part of his 
nature; inborn; innate, congenital. (Usually of 
ideas, principles, etc.) = 

ax6s2z J.Ssitu Sel, Disc. iv. 117, He disputes against 
Plato's connate species. 1656 Artif. Haudsom., 82 Epide- 
micall and connate, or at Ieast customary to all nations. 
1692 South Sernt, (1697) I. Go Who deny all Connate No- 
tions in the Speculative Intellect, 1704 Newton Opticks 
(J.), Their dispositions to be reflected. .are connate with the 
rays, and immutable. xzyx Ricwaroson in Ai. Trans. 
LXI. 187 These various coverings are not connate with the 
insect. 1879 Luwes Study Psychol. 32._To a great extent 
the Mechanism is connate, Experience is acquired, as 

2. Of two or more qualities, ctc.: Born together ; 


coeval in origin; existing together as parts of the 
nature of their possessor. 3 ; 

2819 Soutney in Q. Rev. XXII. 63 These men partook 
more of roguery than fanaticism—qualities which are fre- 
quently connate. 1849 Hyascr’s Mag. XXXIX. 718 On her 
..forehead..thought and feeling seemed conate, 1872-H. 
Srencer Prine, Psychol. 1. un viii $58 The ability to per- 
ceive direction, and the ability to take advantage of the per- 
ception, are necessarily connate. tae 

. Akin or agreeing in nature; cognate, allied, 
related, congenerous; congenial, : 

164 J. Jackson Tene Evang. T, mm. 170 They play and ” 
sport together, A thing so-truea symbole of decrenesse, 
and alwaies so connate thereunto. 1686 Goan Ce/est. Bodies 
1, ix. 33 Light, if there be any Connate Spirit_in the Lucid - 
Body, is apt to convey the Radiation. 1836 Emnrson Na- 
ture Wks. (Bohn) I, 143 In'the wilderness, 1 find something 
more dear and connate than in streets and villages. : 

4, Bot. and Zool. Congenitally united, so as to 
have the form of one compound. organ or body; 
used, ¢.¢. of leaves united at the base; of elytra 
(in insects), bones (in vertebrates), etc., typical 


distinct but in certain species coalescent. © «". \?.- 

2794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xvi. 204 Upper. pairs of 
leaves connate, or so joined as toform but one.- 1826 Kirny 
& Spr. Entonrol, (1828) III. xxxv. 596 In apterous beetles 
the elytra are often connate or have both sutures as it were 
soldered together. 1835 Kinny Zab, ¢ Just. Aninr. 11, xvi. 
64 Under-lip connate with the maxille. 1854 Owen Sheds 
§ Teeth (1855) 16 In the skeletons of-most animals the cen- 
trums of two or more segments become, in certain parts.. 


. CONNATED. 


confluent, or they may be connate, 1870 Hooxer Stud. 
Flora 175 Honeysuckle . . Bracts leafy, very large, connate. 

b, Connate-perfoliate (in Bot.): used of oppo- 
site leaves united at the base so as apparently to 
form a single broad leaf through which the stem 
passes, as in Chlora perfoliata. . 

1880 Gray Sévuct. Bot. iii. § 4. 108 
. Hence Co-nnately adv. in a connate way; 
‘+ Connateness, ue of being connate. 

ax6g2 J. Sate Sef, Disc. vi. xi.'(1821) 287 By its own 
connateness and sympathy with all saving trut 

+ Conna‘ted, #//. a. Obs. =prec. 4. 

1578 Banister ‘ist, Man, 32 A Sceleton..whose Ilium 
+.18 so connated & growne to Sacrum, as that it may not.. 
be disseuered, 

Connation (kgaz-fon). [f. L. conndt-us Con- 
NAGE: see -ATION } cf. separate, separation, etc.] 
/41. ‘Connection by birth; natural union’ (Web- 
ster 1864). Obs? . 

1846 in Worcester (who cites More). : 

2. Connate condition; congenital union of parts 
normally distinct : see CoNNATE 4, 

1854 Owen in Cire. Se. (c. 1865) II. 58/2 The connation 
of the pre-frontals and lachrymals. 1877 Huxiey Axe. 
Inu, Anint, vi. 307 By the connation, the coalescence, the 
abortion; or. modification of their primitive elements, 


+ Conna‘tional, a. Obs. rare. [f. Con- + Na- 
wtioNaL.] " Of the same nation. 

x61q T. Avams Devil's Banguet 59 Citizens, connatural, 
collateral, connational with ourselves. 

Conna‘tive, a. Obs. [f. L. conndt-us Con- 
NATE +--IVE, associated with sative.] = CoNNATE 1. 
(In first quot. app. subst, ‘ fellow-native ’.) 

1616 Svivester obacce Battered Wks, (1621) 1130 Yet th’ 
Heathen have with th’Ill som Good withall; Sith Their 
connative’tiscon-naturall. 1649 ButwerPathomtyot. 1, vi. 27 
The force. .serves the Soule for the commodity of the Body, 
and hath a connative Species of its conservation. 165 
Furter Abel Rediv., Chytraus (1867) IL. 134 Who from a 
Jad An even connative disposition had To learning, 

Connatural (kgneetitiral), 2. Also 6-9 co- 
natural. . [ad. med.L. consatitral-is, f. con- to- 
gether + 2d¢iral-cs natural ; cf. F. consaterel.] 

1. Belonging to as a natural accompaniment, or 
as a property inherent by nature or from birth ; 
congenital, innate, natural (¢o living beings) 

1g9z Davies Jausnort, Soul xxx. (1714) 92 In Man's Mind 
we find an Appetite To learn.. Which is co-natural (20d. 
edd, conn-], and born with it. 605 Tinme Quersit, 1. 167 
Natural or connatural heate. 1616 [see ConnaTive]. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul Notes 143/x Vice is congenit or con- 
naturall to beasts. 1655 Curepper Riverins ui. iii. 67 If it 
be connatural, itis incurable. @xgxx Ken Hysnotheo Poet. 
Wks, 1721 TI, ro Virtue his connat’ral Temper grew. , 1860 
Pusey Min, Proph, 296 It is proper and co-natural to Him 
(God}, to he propitions. 1862 Br. Exuicorr Dest. Creature 
« (1865) 16 Deep-seated aversions and connatural hostilities. 

'b. ¢o (+ with).things, 

e164 Howe Leff. (1650) I. z Welsh. .is..the prime 
maternall tongue of this island, and connaturall with it. are 
Wrrnie in Phz?. Trans. V,, 1082, I rather think, the Salt- 
ness of the Sea to be connatural to it. 1775 ADAIR Amer, 
dnd, 66 The small-pox, a foreign disease, no way connatural 
to their healthy climate. 2821 New Afonthly Mag. 11. 157 
If, indeed, ascetic virtie could ever be divested of its con- 
natural evil tendency.’ - . 

‘2, Ofthe same or like nature, agreeing in nature, 
allied, cognate, congenerous, 
 360r-HoLtanp Pliny I. 449 The sauour and smell, which 
is connaturall vnto the tast, and hath a great affinitie with 
it x7gr Harris Hermes 336 Between the Medium and 
themselves there is nothing connatural. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Prine. 1. iii. § 18 Equality is conceivable only between 
things that are connatural, 

} 3. Agreeable or suited to the nature of a thing 
or person ; congenial. Ods. ‘ 
. 3604°T. Waicnt Passions v.§ 4.228 Tniuries were violent, 
benefits connaturall. «1628 ‘Preston Seruz, bef. His Mas 
Jestie (2630) 45 Plants. .in a soile that is not connaturall and 
sutable to them, 1687 Towerson Sr pee 94 All good is 
opeprite to such an estate, and all evif connatura! to it. 

. Sb. : 

+1. A thing connatural, a native characteristic. 

* 2654 Coxamne Diavea nn. 137 Although Ambition and a 
desire to be beloved be connaturals to women. 

.&. A person or thing of the same or like nature. 

1640 G, Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vu. i. (R.), Iron 
+» smoves to the earth, which is the region and country of its 
connaturalls. 1860 Pusey Jfix. Proph, 584 My Fellow, i.e. 
one ‘united by conimunity of nature. .might perhaps be most 
nearly represented by ‘connatural ’. aa . 

Connaturality (kpneettitireliti). [f prec. + 
ciny: cf, OF. connaturalité, -eté.] The quality of 
being connatural; likeness or agreement of nature. 

2621 Br, ANDREWES Serm. xiv. Holy Ghost (1661) 495 
Such is the nearness of affinity, such (I may say) the con- 
naturality between light and good. 16g0 EcperFIELD./ythes, 
A kinde of sympathy, and connaturality of them with us. 
1688 Norris Theory Love 1,19 A certain Congruity or Con- 
naturality of a Bod to a certain Term. . - 

Conna‘turalize, z. [f..as prec. +-1ZE: ef. na- 
turalize.| trans, To make connatural, or of like 
or agreeable nature: see: CONNATURAL 2, 3. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 198/2 This will 
connaturalize them to'a region of glory. 1682 J. Scorr Chr. 


Life (ed. 3) 23 So attempered and connaturaliz’d to the Ob. 
jects of Heaven, 1888 Harfer’s Mag. Apr. 740 Whether 


affiliated by blood, connaturalized by caste, or simply inter- 
associated b radisioral sympathies, ' 
“Von, II. ae ; , 


| youare in France, entirely with 
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Connaturally (kgnsetittrili), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-LY¥2,] In a connatural manner; agreeably to 
the nature of a thing’; by nature, naturally. 

16597 S, W. Schisw: Dispach’t 399 What .. most connatur- 
ally and probably follow’d out of these Texts, 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Man. 1. ii, 61 urally engraven in the 
Soul. «171x Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 242 
A Flame not oul rg arg ascends, Than an unbounded 
Soul to God propends. 1874 . H. Humerey in H. E. Man- 
ning Ess. Relig, § Lit. 111. 327 They never connaturally 
exist apart. 

Conna‘turalness. [fas prec.+-NzESs.] The 
state or quality of being connatural. 

4 x628 Preston New Covt. (1630) 119 Able. .to carry it on 
with such facilitie and connaturalnesse to the ways of his 

andements. x651 Watton Life IVotton (1670) 18 
There was in Sir Henry such a propensity and connatural- 
ness to the Italian language. 166g D. Ltovp State Worthies 
(1766) II. 357 Going yearly to Bocton for the connaturalness 
of that air. 21683 Wuicncore Disc. (1703) III. 194 There 
is a connaturalness between Divine Truth and the mind and 
soul of man. 

Connature (kgnéititi’. [ff Con- + Navune, 
associated with connate, connatural. Introduced 
by H. Spencer: see Prec. Psychol. § 289 note.] 
Likeness or sameness of kind or nature ; connatu- 
ralness, connatnrality. 

1872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. Il. v. § 289 Quantitative 
Reasoning involves the three ideas—coextension, coexist- 
ence, and connature; or to speak less accurately but more 
comprehensibly, ,sameness in kind, 

+ Conne, v. Obs. rare". 

In the following passage the word has been variously re- 
ferred to Con v.! or Con v3: context suggests the sense: 

To impart, communicate. 

1674 N. Fairrax Budk § Selv. 137 Iron may be so clapt 
in with the knack of a Craftsman, as both to stir it self, and 
conne its heavy neighbour a share too. And I can’t find in 
my heart to deny that skill toa World-maker, that I must 
needs give toa Watch-maker. 

Conne, obs. form of Con wv. 

Connect (kgne’kt), v. [ad. L. connect-ére (in 
classical period, covectére) to tie, fasten, join to- 
gether, f. con- together + 2ec/ére to bind, tie, fasten. 
Cf. mod.F. connecter {act in Cotgr. 1631). The 
earlier equivalent was F. connexer, Eng. CONNEX.] 

1. trans. To join, fasten, or link together: said 
either of the personal agent or of the connecting 
medium or instrumentality. Const. zo, wth. 

@169x Borie(J,), The corpuscles that constitute the quick- 
silver will beso connected to one another. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron.}. aS Right Line connecting the Sun and Harth. 
19732 Pore . Man i. 272 He fills, he bounds, connects, 
and equals all. 1839 G. Birp Wat. Phil. 4 From £ draw 
lines connecting this point to abede. 1883 Knowledge 13 July 
24/2 The free ends of the coils are all connected to the com- 
mutator. Mod. The heagaeed ag way which connected the 
two camps can still be traced. The is connected by 
telegraph with the mainland. 

Jig. 1537 Inst:Chr. Man E, {The Church] inwardly shall 
be connected ..togither in one godly consent in chnritie. 
1968 Sterne Sent. Journ. {3975) 1. 33, I would fasten [my 
affections] upon some sweet myrtle, or seek some melancholy 
cypress to connect myself to. 1798 Mattnus Popul, (1817) 
I. 170 The pastoral tribes of Asia, by living in tents and 
moveable huts. .are still less connected with their territory. 

2. To join together in sequence, order, or co- 
herence (ideas, words, the steps of an argument, 
the parts of a composition). 

1678 Hopses Dee. PAys. i. 14 They [the Hebrews] thought 
the Names of things sufficiently connected, when they are 
placed in their natural consequence, 1690 Locke Hum, 
Uud. w. xvii, The connexion of each intermediate idea with 
those it connects. 1755 JoHNsoN, Counect..3. To join 
in a just series of thought, or regular construction of lan- 

wage : as, the authour connects his reasons well. 829 
Fas. Litt Anal Hum, Adind (1878) I. iv. § 8. 212 The Con- 
junctions are distinguished from the Prepositions by con- 
necting Predications ; while the Prepositions connect Words. 
1878 (orar Plato (ed. 2) IV. 134 This hint is the thread 
by which Plato connects the two parts of the dialogue. 

3. To associate in occurrence or action. Chiefly 
pass., To be in necessary or natural association ; 
to have practical relations, have to do with. 

1709 Berxetey Ess, Vision § 58[To] judge a faint or con- 
fused appearance to be .. connected with great or little dis- 
tance. 1753 Metmotn Cicero's Lett. xu. xi. (R.), I call him 
ours; for..I cannot separate myself from ay thing with 
which you ‘are connected. 1788 Bentnam Wks. X, 182 A 
very busy amateur in everyt ing that is in any way con- 
nected with mechanics. 1846 J, Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
{ed. 4) I. x02 On the Advantages and the Pleasures connected 
with the Study of Botany. | 7 : 

‘b. To associate in idea; to view or think of 
as connected. 

1753 Jonnson Rambler No. 168 » 6 Who does not..from 
the long habit of connecting a knife with sordid offices, feel 
aversion rather thariterror? 1840 De Quincey Séy/eii. Wks, 
1890 X. 173 In the earliest states of society, all truth that has 
any interest or importance for man will connect itself with 
heaven. x8g0 McCosw Div, Govt, iv. ii, (1874) 497 The 
believer in Christ connects his temporal mercies with 
the work and_ sufferings of his Saviour. 1878 Morrey 
Diderot I. 33 te connect them [such irregularities] by way 
of effect with the new opinions in religion would 'be' im- 
pertinent. - 4 

4. To wnite (a person) wth others (by ties of 
intimacy, common aims, or. family relationship). 
Chiefly pass. and wef, ~ ’ 

29go Cuesrerr. Leé#. III. cexxii. 9 Connect yourself, while 
the French. 1828 D'Israrwi 


. CONNEOTER. 


Chas. I, 1. xi. 276 Bishop Williams. .was long and secretly 
connected with the patriotic party. 1835 Macautay ifack- 
intosh Ess. (1854) 1. 338/x They saw their sovereign. .con- 
necting himself by the strongest ties with the most faithless 
and merejless persecutor. 1863 Mrs. Cartyte Zef¢. 111, 
159 People connected with the Court. J 

b. To state or establish relationship wth. 

188x J. Russe.. Haigs i. 22 The pedigree which professes 
to connect the De Hagas of the twelfth century with the 
Pictish sovereigns of the ninth. : 

5. intr. (for vefl.) To become joined or united ; 
to join on. 

3744 H, Warroce Lett. to Manu 24 Dee., [They] are all 
of the Granville and Bath squadron except Lord Cholmon- 
deley (who too, had connected with the former), 1768-74 
Tucker L¢, Nat, (1852) I. 535 One all-comprehensive plan} 
wherein nothing stands alone, but all the parts connect 
with one another. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 195 That 
rer which passes through, and connects with the ball. 1863 

awrHoRNE Old Home, Haunts of Burns (1879) 217 Con 
necting with it, there is a very small room..which Burns 
used as a study, 

b. Of a railway train, steamer, etc.: To run in 
connexion. (U7. S.) 

1856 OtmstEeD Slave States 134 The train was advertised 

to connect here with a steamboat for Norfolk. 

ec. fig. To fit together or cohere (in logical 
sequence or agreement) ; to be practically related 
or associated. ? Obs. 

3953 Stewart's Trial 267 From the depositions of these 
two witnesses, which connect exactly together, it is dis- 
tinctly proved, etc. x75§ Jonson, Connect, v.21. To cohere; 
to have just relation to things precedent and subsequent, 
Seldom used but in conversation. 1776 Apam Santa 14, A. 
1, xi, (1869) I. 238 The produce of the dairy, of which the 
price naturally connects with that of butcher’s-meat. 

+ Connect, pa. pole. Obs. rare, [Iither short 
for connected, or formed after ppl. forms in -ct 
from Latin, such as erect, collect, The etymo- 
logical form from L. is ConNEX, q.v.J Connected, 

2578 Banister //ist, Aan v. 73 Not pe of the ventricle, 
but some other part connect and knit thereto. 

Connectable : see ConnEcrIBLE, 

Connectant (kgnektint), a. Adath. [f. Con- 
NECT v. +-ANnT: the etymological form would be 
connectent.| Joining, connecting. 

1863 R. Townsenp AZod. Geow. 1. 18t When three points 
. -are..concurrently connectant with the opposite vertices. 

Connected (kgne‘ktéd), ey a, [f. Connxct v.] 

1. Conjoined; fastened or linked together. 

1712 Berackmore Creaéiou 1.(R.), The waves which roll 
connected in their flight. 1764 GoLosm. 7yav. 288 Onward 
«The firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 

2. Joined together in order or sequence (as words 
or ideas) ; hence, exhibiting proper sequence and 
coherence of thought. 

1824 L. Murray Lug. Grav. (ed. 5) 1. 193 When a _dis- 
course is not well connected, the sentiments, however just, 
are easily forgotten, 1846 Marx (2/t/e) A System of Logic.. 
being a connected View of the Principles of Evidence. 
Mod, He was too much excited for connected thought. 

3. Related, associated (in nature or idea). 

1789 Bentuam Princ. Legisl, Pref., Two parallel and con- 
nected systems running on together. 1836 J. Girnert Chr. 
Atonem, iii. (1852) 74 It includes important associations, 
and suggests connected thoughts. ; . 7 

4. Of persons: Related by ties of family, in- 
timacy, common aims, etc. Hell connected; re- 
lated to persons of good position. 

x8x8 Jas. Mitt Brit. Zudia U1. vy. iv. 459 A closely con- 
nected friend of his own. 1840 Croucu Amours de Voy. 1. 
128 Yet they are fairly descended, they give you to know, 
well connected, 

GConnectedly (kgnektédli), adv. 
-LY *1 In a connected manner. 

1819 G. S. Fanser Disfensations (1823) 1. 4x8 These re- 
markable stories..viewed connectedly with the declaration 
of Josephus, 1861 Recreat. Country Parson 3,1 have not 
been able to think very connectedly. 

Connectedness (kfne'ktédnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The state or quality of being con- 
nected; esp. connected sequence or coherence. 

1697 J. SERGEANT Solid Philos. 362 Some kind of Agree- 
ment or Connectedness of the one with the others. 1848 
Carrenter Anine. Phys. 31 The continuity or connec- 
tedness of this tissue over the whole surface of the body. 
1886 Law Times LX XX, 395/2 His reasoning loses in con- 
nectedness by being cast into the form of letters. 

Connecter, -or (kfnektez), [f Connzor 2. 
+-BR1, The form connector is not on a L. type 
(the L. is connexor) ; but is favoured in the special 
senses under 2, on the analogy of specific terms in 
-or: see -OR.] . 

1. One who, or that which, connects, 

8g W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 500 Com. 
merce, that connecter of nations. ¢z827 Hoae Tales § Sk. 
V. 110 Religion is.. the connector of humanity with the 
Divine nature. ee Pape 

2. spec. a, A small tube of india-rubber or other 
material for connecting glass or other tubes. 
b. Electr. A device for holding two parts of a con- 
ductor in intimate contact. c¢. A railway-coupling. 

1795 Wes in Pril, Trans: LXXXV. 249, 1 accidentally 
applied the metal I had used as the connector. to the coat- 
ing of the muscle only. 1827 Faranay’Cheot, Manip. xvi 
360 Connecters are short perforated pieces of metal. . Their 
use. is. to connect soe stop-cocks or other parts of 
apparatus. 1839-47 Topp Cycl. Axat, 794/1 A aes of 
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[f. prec. + 
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CONNECTIBLE. 


caoutchouc. - 1882 Syd: Soc. Lex, Connector .. of india- 
rubber for connecting. .the ends of glass tubes. 

Connectible (kgnektib’l), a. [f. L. type *con- 
nectibileis, £. connectére: see CONNECT and -BLE.] 
Capable of being connected. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 498 Compatible and 
connectible with any of them. 1879 Swinsugne in Genfi. 
fag. Aug. 178 On all things connected or connectible with 
Shakespeare. 1875 WattNey ive Lang. vii. 111 A host of 
discordant and hardly connectable meanings. 887 G. R. 
Bisuoe (title) Exact Phonography, a System with Con- 
nectible Stroke Vowel Signs. 

Connecticle (kgnektik'l). Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
consectéctlune, I, connecticule, £. connectdre, with 
dim, suffix.}] The elastic ring of the spore-case of 
ferns. . 1882 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Conne'cting, 2//. a. [f. Connect z. + -In¢ 2.] 
That connects, joining. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. w. xvii, The natural order of the 
connecting ideas. 2824 L. Murray Lug. Grau. (ed. 5) I. 
192 Conjunctions, and other connecting words. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 15 The connecting particles are omitted. 

b. Connecting link: fig. that which connects or 
links one thing or member of a series with an- 
other; fechz. a link with a movable section, used 
to connect two links of a broken chain. 

1997 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) I. 98 It evidently forms a 
connecting link between them, sor Coxe Tour Aon- 
snouthsh. 1.1 Monmouthshire .. may be justly considered 
the connecting link between England and Wales. 1875 
Jowrrr Plato (ed. a) III, 164 The record of animal life 
48 fragmentary—the connecting links are wanting. 

Connecting rod. gen. A rod serving to connect 
a crank with any other part of a machine. In 
steam and gas engines, the rod used for trans- 
mitting the motion of the piston to the crank. In 
direct-acting engines the connecting rod is attached 
to the cross-head of the piston-rod, whilst in 
beam engines it serves to connect one end of the 
working beam to the crank on the fly-wheel shaft. 
In the latter sense, especially, the name Zztmazz is 
frequently used in U.S. for connecting rod. +b. 
The outside coupling rod which connects together 
the wheels of some locomotive engines. (Weale 
Dict, Techn. Terms.) Obs. 

1839 R.S. Ropinson Nant. Steam Eng. 63 The space in 
which the connecting rod and cross tail Work. x84x Penny 
Cycl, XIX. 260/1 For luggage engines. .four, or even six 
wheels are coupled together by external cranks and con- 
necting rods. 1856 Engineer 1. 28/1 Another connecting 
rod..connects another bell-crank with the upper hammer. 
1857 bid. 11. 660/2The front and back wheels are coupled b 
means of connecting rods. 1857 Chambers’ /uformation 
392 The other end of the beam is connected to the upper end 
of the connecting-rod, which at its lower end is attached to 
the crank, 1860 Scientific American 111.329/3 In a pro- 
perly constructed beam engine the weight of the front links, 
cross-head, and piston, with its rod, should just balance the 
connecting rod and its crank. 

Connection : see Connexion. 

Connectival (kpnektai-vil), a. Bot. [f. next + 
-AL.] Of or belonging to the connective, 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1888G. Hexstow Floral Struct, 60 
The anther-cells closedabove by theconnectival appendages. 

Connective (kgnektiv), a. and sd. [f. Con- 
NECT v.+-IVE: cf. mod.F. connectif, -‘ve. Not on 
Latin analogies : see the etymological CoNNEXIVE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the character or function of connecting ; 
serving or tending to connect. 

2655-60 Sraney Hist. Philos, (1701) 211/2 Connex (axiom} 
«is that which consists of the connective conjunction, i/ 
19751 Harris Hermes u. iii. Wks. (2841) 196 When preposi- 
tions totally lose their connective nature, being converted into 
adverbs, 1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 100 There is no connective 
chain of evidence which might unite this solitary example 
with theend of the fourteenth. .century. 1884 Bower&Scorr 
De Bary’s Phaner. §& Ferns 504 The cells which usually 
Dborderon the cyicee plates consist of the inner layer of those 
connective cells which were originally present in this posi- 

ion. 

2. Phys. Cotsective tissue: one of the tissues of 
the animal body, derived from the mesoblast, 
which serves to connect and support the vatious 
organs, and to form the framework in which their 
proper cells are sustained ; it consists of fibres and 
protoplasmic cells or ‘corpuscles’ imbedded in 
a structureless substance. Also called areolar or 
cellular tissue (by Hickel, connectivum). 

(By some physiologists extended to include cartilaginous 
and osseous tissues.) 

3839 Bay tr, Afiiller's Physiol. 1. 4x6 The connective 
matter or interstitial cellular tissue of the gland. 1846 Car- 
PENTER Aum, Phys. § 623 (L.) ‘The liver of man..has less 
of connective tissue between its different parts than is found 
in that ofmanyother mammalia, 18835. A. ParnynSyllabus 
Lect, Anin. § Plant Life iv, Cartilage .. is allied to con- 
nective tissueandto bone, Indeed, they are both sometimes 
classed under connective tissue. : jee 

B. sb. [the adj. used elliptically.] 2 

1. Gran. A comective word or particle. 

x95x Harris Hermes 1, ii. (1786) 237 Connectives.. which 
according as they connect either Sentences or Words, are 
called..Conjunctions, or Prepositions, 1893 Witney Lee 
Lang. 95 The relative pronouns are by far the most impor- 


tant of the connectives by which we bind together separate 
assertions, - 
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2. Bot. The portion of thé filament which con- 
nects the two lobes of-the anther. Also in L. form. 

1830 Linpiey Vat. Syst. Bot. 71 Anthers 2-celled. ,usually 
with membranous valves lying on the face of a thick fleshy 
connectivum, 1835 — /utrod. Bot. (2848) 1. 342 The anther 
is a body. .composed of two parallel lobes or cells. .united 
by the connective. 1888G, Henstow Florad Struct, 61 The 
style-arms have spread protrusion through the sepa- 
rated connectives. ye 

3. Phys. a.= Connective tissue, b. See quot. 1888. 

1883 M, Fosrer Physiol. (Science Primers) 9 This stringy 
material .- is called connective because it connects 
all the parts together. In the leg we have skin, fat, muscle, 
tendons, blood-vessels, nerves and bone all packed together 
with connective and covered with skin, 1888 Rottrston & 
Jackson Forms Auin:. Life 120 The bands of nerve fibres 
uniting the various ganglia [in the edible snail] are termed 
‘commissures’ when they unite the ganglia of the samc 
pair ..‘connectives’ when they unite ganglia of different 
pairs. 

Conne'ctively, adv. [f. prec. + -Ev2.] Ina 
connective manner. 

21748 Swirt (J.), The people's power is great and indis- 
putable, whenever they can unite connectively, or by depu- 
tation, to exert it. 1978 Learning at a Loss 11. 91 Which 
[oration] I have here endeavoured to give you connectively. 

|| Connecti-vum,. [mod.L. sed for Con- 
NECTIVE sd, 2, and Cosnective tissue. 

Connector : see CoNNECTER. 

Conned (kpnd), 44/. a. [f. Con v1] Studied, 
learned, repeated ; as in oft-conned, well-conned. 

182x Joanna Baituie Met. Leg., Lady G. Baillie Introd. 
42 Your oft-conn’d lesson, daily said. 

Connellite (krnéloit). 44x, [f. surname of 
the discoverer Conzel/+-1TE.] ‘A green mineral 
occurring in acicular crystals and composed of 
sulphate and chloride of copper’ (Dana 1850). 

1852 W. Puiturs Introd. Afix. 620 Connellite. .consists, 
according to Connell, of chloride of copper, sulphate of 
oxide of copper, and a little water. 1885 Athengum 7 Nov. 
608/3 The rare mineral ‘ connellite,’ a sulphato-chloride of 
copper. .Connell observed this mineral in 1847. 

Conner 1 (kz naa, kpnaz). a7ch. In I cunnere, 
4 konner, 6-7 cunner, 7— conner. [OE. czz- 
nere, agent-n. from cuunian, ME, Cun to prove, 
try, examine. Here, as elsewhere (so, vou, 
wonder, etc), o was written for # before # in ME.] 
One who tries, tests, or examines; an examiner, 
inspector ; esg. in ALE-CONNER, q. V. 

eggo Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. iv. 3 De costere ve? 5c cunnere 


! cuoed him. se hh Eng. Gilds (1870) 382 1j ale conners. . 
gi 


to se that the ood. 1588 in Beveridge praeets y 
Tullyaltan (1885) I. iv. 127 The saidis beillies & counsail 
hes chosin cunneris for trying of the samyn. 1611 CotGr. 
Taste-win, A Broker for Wine marchants, a wine-cunner. 
1840 Hoop Ailmansegg clxxiii, Each..Ate and drank of 
the very best, According to critical conners, 1876 IWhithy 
Gloss., Conner, an overlooker ; an exciseman, 

Conner? (kp'no1). [f. Con v.14+-Er?.] One 
who cons or diligently studies, 

2809 W. Iavine Knichkerd, ww. ili, (1820) 252 A great conner 
of indexes. 

Conner 3 (kg‘nes, kv‘nez), =Conper (sense 2). 

2885 St. Yames's Gaz, 9 Jan. 4/1 The conner from the cliff 
will signal to his companions on the shore [the advent of a 
shoal of mackerel or herring]. 

Conner 4, var. of CunneER, name of a fish. 

+Conner, v. Obs. Sc. [ad. OF. conreer, con- 
voyer (mod. corrvoyer’): see CurRy.] To curry. 

,, 1609 Skene Reg, Atay. 153 They worke the lether before 
it is well connered, in great. .skaith of the Kinges lieges. 

Connestable, obs. (and Fr.) f. ConstaBLeE. 

Connex, sb. Also 5-7 connexe. [a. F. connexe 
G—L. type *co(s1)nexa), and ad. L. co(sz)nexus 
joining, connexion, f. ppl. stem of co(zz)zectéve.] 

+1. 7 bond or be Obs, rare. 

x AXTON Lneydos xiii. (1890) 47 Juno. .lady, mastresse, 
aad wnedepae: of the omnis oe beieles pees Lavoe : 

42. A connected incident or property. Obs. 

tsgo Se. Acts Yas. V (1597) § 84 Advocationes and dona. 
tiones of Kirkes, their annexes and connexes, and all their 
pertinents. 2548 Hate Chros. 98 With all incidentz, cir- 
cumstances, dependentes, or connexes. “1587°Sc. Acts Fas. 
VI (1597) § 29 Togidder with all..partes, pendickles, an- 
nexes, connexes, out-settes, ete. 1676 Hate Aaal. Cone, 
Lavw (1739) $2 Under every of these Distinctions, the follow- 
ing Connexes fall in. x8rq [see ANNEX sd. 2]. . 

f 8. A connex proposition. See Connex a. 2. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 299 This kinde of Connexe hath 
but three termes in it, viz. 1. Inheritance. 2. Promise. 3. Law, 
1655-60 Stantey /1ést. Philos, (1701) 148/t Dialecticks teach 
in their Elements whether a connex (a proposition which 
hath the conjunction ¢/) be true or : 

4, Math. [= Ger. connex, Clebsch Geometric 
(1876) I. 924] A term applied- to the aggregate 
of an infinite number of points and an infinite 
number of lines represented by an equation which 
is simultaneously homogeneous in point- and line- 
coordinates. 

1874 Hirst in Proc. Lond, Math. Soc. V. 63 According to 
the terminology employed by Clebsch. .each point of one of 
our two planes, and its polar in any correlation of 2 system 
constitute an elewrent of a connex of the class p and order ¥. 

+ Connex, a. Olds. Also 6 conex, 7 connexe. 
[ad. L. cosstece-2s (in classical period covexts), 
pa. pple. of co(s)nectére; see CONNECT.}—- 

1. -Connected. 


CONNEXION. 


2653 H. More Conject. Cabbal, (1713) 185 It is also very: 
closely connex with Piety and Religion. 1677 Gate Cri. 
Gentiles Il. 1v. 473 A connexe series of things. ¢1680 in 
H. More Paralip. Prophet. (1685) 337 The Rind and Pulp 
must. .be connex, oY st c 

2. Zogéc. Of propositions (or ‘axioms’) and 
reasoning: Conditional; = CoNNEXIVE 1: 

1589 Aarprel. Epit. B iij b, M. Deane..verye stoutl 
prooueth his no..by a connex axiome to beginne withall. 
1641 Svmoxns Sernt. bef. Ho, Com. B ij b, A connex propo- 
sition whereof the derfial of one part Is the denial of the. 
whole. @ 1699 SrituincrL. Ser. ILI. xii(R.), The connex 
way of reasoning is, saith Simplicius, when two things are 
joined together as ani lent and consequent. 

+Conne‘x, v. Obs. Also 6 connix. [a F. 
connexe-r = It. connessare:—L. type *connexare, 
freq. of co(s)nectére, ppl. stem consex- (conex-) : see 
Connror, which took the place of this in the 
r7the.. So French conuexer (15th to 17th c.), is 
now superseded by connecter. Cf ANNEX v.] 

1. To join or fasten together; to ConxEcr. 

3547 Boorve Brev. Health xxii. 14.b, The soule alsois a 
creature made with man and connexed to man, 1578 BAN- 
ister A/ist, Afan v. 83 Some [vessels] .. are connixed to- 
gether. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 705 To 
connex and joyn together Works and Ways far distant each 
from other. 1 - Dickenson Frail, of Trav. 68 This 
Stone is only sand and small shells commexed together. 


2. To connect logically, or practically. Chiefly 


pass 


1641 R. Copan Galyen’s Terapentyke Pref. 2 Aj b, The 


arties of the art of Medycyne .. ben such wyse cowpled & 
coneenol togyther. x66z Cuanpter Van Helmont's 


Oriat, 119 Their effects shall of necessity be connexed to 
their causes, 169% Bevertey Thous. Years Kingd. Christ 
34 The seven Trumpets..being so Connext with the Seals. 
1857 Sat. Rev. 111. 288/2 Which. .is only connexed with the 
general purport of the book by the binder. 

b. intr. =CONNECT 5. 

28979 J. Freip tr. Caluin's Sera. Ded., Joyning and connix- 
ing so neere with Anabaptists, 

F Conne’xed, A/. a. Obs. [f. prec. vb. +-ED.] 

1, Connected. 

1614 Se.pen 7ttles Hon. 100 Diuers relations, but most 
absurdly connext. 163x R.H. Avraignm, Whole Creature 
xiii, § 2. 202 All kindes of corporall Diseases, whether Acute, 
Chronicke .. simple, compound, connexed or consequent, 
1692 Woon Fasti O.con. (R.), The putting of our old authors 
neatly together in a connex’d story. xzog J. Pamirs Blen- 
Aein(R.), Large lobous irons fly..By chains connext. 

e ¢, = CONNEX a. 2. 

2628 T. Srencer Logick 236 The other Connext proposi- 
tion, viz. If righteousnes be b sthe &e. is yet more difficult, 
2646 Sir ‘T, Browne Psend, Zp. 1, v. 16 The fallacie of the 
consequent..is usually committed, when in connexed pro- 
positions the termes adhere contingently. 

+Conne‘xer. Ols. In 7 connexure. [f. as 
prec. +-ER1: cf. -an3.] 

2628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay’s ua rapens 149 Teare in sunder 
those solid connexares of the earth, : 

+ Connexing, vé/. sb. Obs. [f. Connex v. + 
-ine1.] The action of the verb Connex, 

x604 Hieron Wes. I. 515 The perpetuall connexing of 
those serttiices. 1677 Hatk Print, Orig. Alan. 1. ti, 62 A 
long advertent and deliberate connexing of Consequents. 

Connexion, connection (kgne'kfon). je. 
L. connexion-em (in cl. L. eénexion-) binding 
together, close union, n. of action f. co()sect-cve 
(ppl. stem co(zz)20x-) to Connect: cf If, connex- 
zon (14th c. Oresme), Pr. consexio, Sp. conexiort, 
Pg. connexito, It. connessione, The etymological 
spelling connexion is the original in’ Eng.; in 
17th c. it was supported by the verb ConNEX; 
after the latter was displaced by Conwzor, the 
sb. began ¢1725-50 to be often spelt connection, 
a spelling which, under the influence of etymo- 
logically-formed words, such as affection, collec 
tion, direction, inspection (all {, L, ppl. stems in 
-ect-), is now very frequent, esp. in U.S. 

The earlier Eng. lexicographers, including Bailey, John- 
son, Walker, Todd, Crabb, recognize connexion only. Corte 
nection appears in Webster (1828) who says ‘ For the sake of 
regular analogy, I have inserted Connection as the deriva- 
tive of the English conzect, and would discard connecion'. 
This preference has been followed by other dictionaries in 
U.S., and by some in Great Britain. Latham would differ- 
entiate the two spellings and use conyexion only in senses 
5~8. Connexion is the official and invariable spelling in 
sense 8, and is now used in all senses by the majority of 
writers (or printers) in England.) tage ' 

1. The action of connecting or joining together ; 
the condition of pele cornet) or joined together. — 

[Not ia Suaks., nor in Brae of x6zz3 not ‘in Fuorto x6rx 
(who has ‘ Connessione, a connexing or ioyning’): in Corer. 
x6xx (‘ Connexion, 2, connexion, ioyning’).) - A 

1609 Biste (Douay) Zx, xxvi. 3 The other five {curtains} 
shal hang together with the connexion. 1615 Crook Sody 
of Alan 255 Making a sumphysis or connexion between the 
mother and the Infant. 2747 Franutin Zss, Wks, 1840 111.18 
Separate filaments... without strength, because without con- 
nexion. 1797 M. Bawtte Aford. Anat. (1807) 272, Their 
close corinection with the peritoncum, . 1866 A. Murray‘ 
Geog. Distrib, Mammals 64 The probability of the con-- 
nexion of Papua and Australia .. being: thus established. 
1885 Warson & Burnury Afath. Th, Electr. § Magn, 1.220 
The potentials at every point..are the same as if there 
were no metallic connexion between P and Q. - 

‘b. of immaterial union or joining together. 

x6sr Honnes Leviath. . xxii. 122 A: league being a con- 

nexion of men by Covenants. 1787 A. Younc in Glasgow 


CONNEXION. 


Wkly. Herald (1883) 7 July 2/7 A correspondence might be 
carried on..between two lovers prohibited or prevented 
from any better connection. 1855 Bain Senses § Zui. 1 ii. 
§8 (2864) 32 A complete and perfectly independent con- 
nexion [by telegraph could be kept up between any two 
stations along the line. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Eiip. v. 
(ed. 5) 66 The connection of Church and State, _ - 

2, a. The linking together of words or ideas in 
speech or thought; b. Consecutiveness, continuity 
or coherence of ideas. : : 

*36sx Hopes Leviath, 1. iv, Speech, consisting of names and 
appellations, and their connexion. 1680 Roscom. Hlorace’s 
Art ofP.{R.), Somuch good method and connection may Im- 
prove the common and the plainest things. “x754 Ricnarp- 
son Grandison 1, xxix. 271 Matrimony and Liberty— 
Girlish_connexion as I have since thought, 1766 Anstey 
Bath Guide ii, 93 And I hope, as I write without any con- 
nection, I shall make a great figure in Dodsley's Collection, 

ec. Contextual relation of thought, speech, or 
writing; context. 

x24 A. Couuns Gr. Chr. Relig. 71 The Jewish Doctors 
are used to detach passages from their connection. 1790 
Porson Lett. Archad. Travis 310 Martin took the sentence 

out of its connection. 1827C, Brinces Exp. Ps. cxix. (1830) 
3 It is interesting to notice the connexion in which the 
word is used. 1875 Jowrtr Plato (ed. 2) I. 3 The word 
has been rendered in different places either Temperance or 
Wisdom, as the connection seemed to require. 

d. Hence, zz this (the same, another, etc.) cone. 
extort, 

1780 M. Mavan Vhelyph. 1. 48 This word, in certain con- 
nexions, denotes, etc. 1807 Hazxitr Pol. Ess. (1819) 413 
‘The same argument ..stated in the same connexion. " 1833 
j.H. Newman Ch. of Fathers (1842) 412 Sulpicius.. happens 
to mention [it] in another connexion. 1837 Hr. Martineau 
Soc. in Amer, (1839) I. 277 One fact, in this connection, is, 
etc, 1844 Be, WitBerrorce Hist. Episc. Ch. Amer. (1846) 
13 In this connexion, it is full of interest to trace back, 
3860 Jowerr in Zss. § Rev. 37x In different connexions, 
1875 M. ArnoLD God & Bible (x884) 173 Certain fundamental 
themes .. appearing repeatedly and in several connexions, 
Jhid. 174 These three sayings. .come in different connexions, 
[See F. Hall in Zhe Nation (N. Y.) 5 Jan. 1888, p. r2.] 

3. The condition of being related to something 
else by a bond of interdependence, causality, logical 
sequence, coherence, or the like; relation between 
things one of which is bound up with, or involved 
in, another. 

1613 Satkeiy Treat, Angels o8 Unsignificant wordes, 
which have no connexion or proportion with the effect.. 
produced. x6g Honpes Gout. & Soc. Pref., Derived from 
true Principles by evident connexion. x6g0 Locke Hum, 

Ond, 1. xxxi. § 6 This property has no necessary connexion 

with that complexidea. 1736 Burier Ava. ti, The reason 
of the thing shows us no connection between death, and the 
destruction of living agents. 7784 CowPer Task vi. 89 Know- 
ledge and Wisdom, far from bemg one, Have ofttimes_no 
connexion, 1833 N. ARnotr Physics (ed, 5) LL. 1, reg The 
connexion of temperature with the rise of fevers and other 
pestilences, 1865 Tytor Zarly Hist. Man. ii. 16 We have 

uite lost sight of the connection between the word and 
theidea. 1872 E.W. Ropertson Hist. Ess. 256 There was 
a close connexion during the early feudal period between 
rank and wealth. 7 

4,- Anything that connects ; a connecting part. 

1742 Youne WV. Th. i. 74 [Man] .. Connexion exquisite of 
distant Worlds! Distinguish’d Link in Being’s endless 
Chain! 3752 Smottetr Per. Pic. (1779) II. lxx, 247 The 
robust connections of his limbs. 3882 Worcester Exhib. 
Catal. iii. 5 Hot water connections. : 

b. A connecting passage, word, or particle. 

r71z AppIson SZect, 
to draw the little Connexions of Speech, orto give the 
Picture of a Conjunction or an’ Adverb. 1754 RicHARDSON 
Grandison (ed. 7) IV. 4, I will only at present transcribe for 
you with some short connexions two letters. 

5. A personal relation of intercourse, intimacy, 
common interest, or action; a having to do wth. 
Often with J/. eee: 

1768 Sterne, Sent.’ Fourn. (2775) I. 34 [He] made the 
whole tour. without one generous connection of pleasurable 
anecdote to tellof. 1773 Goipsm. Staaps to Cong. 1.ii, Well, 
if he supplies us with these, we shall want no further con- 
nexion. 1784 Cowrer Task 1. 634 There [we] form con- 
nexions, but acquire no friend. @x83x Knox Mev. (1844) 1. 
96 Far from advising any man to break connexions once 
fairly ‘formed. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 213 We find 
Chaucer in close connexion with the Court, 1886 Mortey 
Conzte Crit. Misc. ILI. 34x To write of Saint Simon as a de- 
praved Quack, and to deplore his connection with him. 

b. Sexual relation or intercourse ; a Hatsozz.. 

(The legal phrase cviinal connexion is often abbre- 
Viatéd crim. con.) — . 

1792 Boswetn Fohzsou an. 1744, The Earl Rivers, on ac- 
count of a criminal connexion with whom, Lady Macclesfield 
is said to have been divorced from her husband. x804 
ABERNETHY S1vg. Obs, 168 He had had no connexion with 
‘any other woman. ‘ . . . 

@, Practical relation with a-thing or affair. - 

1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1, i. 7 Such‘aré the ‘circumstances.. 
under which my connexion with glaciers originated. 1888 
N. Brit. Daily Mail 24-Aug. 4/8 The failure of the 
[Fishéries] treaty was chiefly. attributable to Mr. Chamber- 
jain’s connection with it. En y 7 

6. Relationship, by. family ties, as marriagé or 
distant consanguinity. Often.with @ and i. - - 
2773 Gorpsm, Stoops to Cong. v, The girl could not have 
made-a more prudent choice. Hard.'Then:.I’m proud of 

_the connexion. 1809 Matxin Gi? BZ. 1. xvii. (Bohn) 53-He 
is a, youth of good. connections, 1848 Macavuray Hist. 

Zng. 246, He, was, by hereditary. connection,-2 Cavalier. 

1870 L'Estrance Miss Mitford I, v. 147 Mr, Turner is cer- 

tainly a man of-high connections. * ‘i 

pb. A’person who is connected with others by 


0. 416 P 2 Because it is impossible * 


839. 


ties of any kind ;. esp. a relative by marriage or 
distant.consanguinity. (Orig. only in Z/.) 

1977 SHERIDAN Sch, Scand. ui. iii, But pray, sir, are you 
acquainted with any of my connections? x805 Foster Ess. 
ii, (1819) 127 A decisive man .. may be encountered by the 
strongest disapprobation of many of his connexions, 1822 
Byron Werner 1. i. 689 The baron is my intimate connec- 
tion, 1869 Parxman Disc. Gt. West i. (1875) 1, Some of 
their connections held high diplomatic posts. 

7. A body, or circle of persons connected to- 
gether, or with whom one is connected, by poli- 
tical or religious ties, or by commercial relations ; 
a body of fellow-worshippers, of political sym- 
pathizers, a circle of clients, customers, etc. 

19767 Cuestenr. Lett. 6 Apr.(1774) 1V.259 What is called the 
Rockingham Connection stands the fairest for the Ministry. 
1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. iv, He had long been at the 
head ofastrong parliamentary connection. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newcomes i. 46 Doing a most respectable business especi- 
ally in the Dissenting connection. 1868 G, Durr Pod. Surv. 
120 The Republicans are essentially the same political con- 
nexion which was headed by Washington. Zod. An old 
established business with a first-rate connexion. 

8. Used by Wesley of those associated or con- 
nected with him in religious work and aims; thence 
it gradually became with the Wesleyans equivalent 
to ‘religious society’ or ‘denomination’, and is 
used also by other Methodist associations and 
bodies which have sprung from them. 

(The development of this sense from the simple phrase ‘in 
connexion with’ is shown in the following examples : 

2753-7 J. WesLey Large Minutes Q.s1 He may be re- 
ceived into full connexion with us [ed. 1780 He may be 
received into full connexion]. 1768 — Frvé, III. 127, land 
all the Preachers in connexion with me. 1791 A/inules 
IVest, Conf. Q.9 The Preachers of his District who are in 
full connexion.) 

1987 J. Wester Fru/. 1 Aug. II. 421, I did not dare to 
remain in their connexion. 1763 — 5 Oct. III. 237 The 
oldest preacher in our connexion. 1769 — Addr. Trav. 
Preachers 4 Aug. Wks. 1872 XIII. 242 The Travelling 
Preachers in our Connexion. Jdid., Those who aim at 
anything but the glory of God .. will not, cannot remain in 
the Connexion. 1789— M771, Lastly, I give to each of those 
travelling Preachers who shall remain in the Connexion six 
months after my decease. .the eight volumes of sermons. 
2793 Anz. Reg. 82 The Sacrament shall not be administered 
by the preachers, in any part of the connexion, except 
when the whole society is unanimous for it. ¢x8or J. 
Buntine in T. P. Bunting Lz (1859) I. ix. 139 The 
Preachers and Circuits in our Connexion. 1847 H. Miter 
First Impress. i. (1861) 5 A epradigiously clever preacher of 
the New Counexion. 18397. P. Buntine ae Y. Bunting 
I. vi. 84 A tribunal .. pronounced that he had separated 
himself from the Methodist Connexion. 

9. The meeting of one means of communication 
(as a tailway train or steam-boat) by another at 
an appointed time and place in order to take on 
the passengers. Phr. Zo ven tn connexion, to 
make connexiois, etc. : 

1862 TrotLore NV. ‘Amer, 11. 99 ‘1 have got a furlough 
for ten days’, one soldier said tome. ‘And I have missed 
every connection all through from Washington here. 
shall have just time to turn round and go back when I get 
home’. Zod. The steamers on the lake run in connexion 
with the trains ; and coaches start from Waterhead in con- 
nexion with the steamers. : 

10. The phr. 2 connexion with occurs in most 
of the senses. 

1768 [see 8]. 1B4z De Quincey Plato's Repub. Wks. 1890 
VIII. 43 The war itself, taken in connexion with the bloody 
feuds that succeeded it..gave a shock to the civilisation of 
Greece. 1856 Froupe Hist. Zug. (1858) I. i. 27 Except in 
rare instances, the agricultural labourer held land in con- 
nexion with his house. 187r Mortey Voltaire (1886) 328 
We may say of Voltaire in connection with history what he 
said of Corneille in connection with tragedy. 1876 T. 
Fowrer Juduct. Logic Pref. to Ed. 3 The student is re- 
quested to read this Preface in connexion with Chapter III. 
fod. In connexion with this subject, it may be remarked, 
etc. 

LL. attrib., as connexion rod. 

1836 Aull § Selby Railw. Act 45 It shall be lawful for 
any proprietor. .to fix all such ropes, chains, connexion rods 
and other matters. 

Connexional (kgnekfanil), 2. Also connec- 
tional. [f. prec. +-aL.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, connexion. 

38.. Worcester cites Ed. Rev. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Methodist Connexion. 

1838 Mt. West, Conf. Q. 23 The Connexional Fund to be 
raised on the occasion of the centenary. 1870 Tyerman Lift 
HK Wesley Il. m, 613 This was a great connexional effort to 
collect £12,000 to defray all the connexional chapel debts. 
1885 Manch. Exant. 18 June 4/6 The Primitive Methodist 
.. body. has now .. connexional property to the value of 
nearly £3,000,000 sterling. 

-Hence Conne‘xionalism, the system of the 
Methodist Connexion in theory and practice. 

1883 Daily News 28 Apr., They[Congregationalists] needed. 
more connexionalism and must get out of their extreme 
independence and isolation. 1884 Congrcgationalist Feb. 
139 The necessity of something like local connexionalism. 

- Connexity (kgneksiti). [a. F. connexité, med. 
L, connexités =connexio (Du Cange), f. F. connexe, 
L. co(s2)nexus, CONNEX a: see -ITY.] , 

1. The quality of being connected; connectedness. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne u. xi. (2632) 237 The Peripatetikes 
doe also disavow this connexitie’ and” indissoluble Jenueeing: 
together (of the virtues). “xy0o8 Morrzux Rabelais (1737) V; 


| .235 The superficial connexity of our Heels. 1886 4 thenwuait 
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31 July r40/: The universal connexity of existence is as 
clear to him as to Dionysius Areopagitus. 

+2. concr. A thing or matter connected. Ods. 

1648 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. Merch. U1. 150, 1 
grant you the most full and complete Power and most ample 
Commission, as by Law is required and necessary, with their 
Incidencies, Dependencies, Annexities and Connexities. 

+ Conne-xive, a. Obs. [ad. L. co(z)nexiv-us 
serving to connect ; f. co(#z)szex- ppl. stem (see Con- 
NEX Y.) + -IVE.] 

1. Conditional, hypothetical (i.e. said of a pro- 
position whose parts or clauses are connected to- 
gether as antecedent and consequent). 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 56 Concluded in a con- 
nexiue or condicionall sillogisme. 1605 A. Wotton Answ. 
Pop. Articles6 A compound Syllogisme is either Connexiue, 
or Disiunctine. ¢x6z20 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 33 
The conjunction. .copulative, as ad; connexive, as zf} dis- 
junctive, as 07°; or discretive, as howbeit. 1725 Watts 
Logic m. ii. § 5 A connexive Syllogism. ‘This some have 
called copulative; but it does by no means require the 
major to be a copulative nor a compound Proposition. 

2. Conjunctive, 

1645 Mitton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 229 Brought in by 
this connexive particle Therfore, 1668 Wirnins Read 
Char, 312 Those two kinds of Connexive Particles which 
serve for the contexture of sentence with sentence, are 
called Adverbs and Conjunctions. 1776 G. Camrse.y Phélos. 
Rhet. (1801) Il. 363 The general name of Connexive I shall 
apply, indiscriminately to them all. : 

. Tending to connect ; connective. 

19776 G. Campseie Philos. Rhet. (1801) 1. 188 Of all the 

connexive circumstances the most powerful is interest. 
b. Connexive tissue: = connective tissue. 

1854 BusHNAN in Circ. Sc, (c. 1865) II. 12/1 The. .name 
‘connexive tissue "has been proposed for it [areolar tissue}. 

+Conne‘xively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In a connexive manner: a,=Connectedly, in com- 
bination ; b. Conditionally, hypothetically. 

1635 Heywoop Hevarch. vi. 338 In this Microcosme are 
stor’d and layd, connexiuely, as things made up and bound, 
Corporeall things with Incorporeall. 1684 WinLarp Mercy 
Magn. 24 Connexively or hypothetically. 


{Connexitvum. Lxtom. [L.: see Coy- 
NEXIVE.} The expanded border of the sides of the 
abdominal segments in hemipterous insects (bugs). 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Connexture, erroneous form of next. 


+ Conne‘xure. Ols. [f. L. co(z)nex- ppl. stem 
(see CONNEN) + -URE,] = CONNEXION. 

1618 Acc. Lady Fane Grey in Phenix (1708) 11. 35 Her 
sweet Elocution in scholarlike Connexture and Marnage of 
the best Words and Phrases together. i638 Heywoon 
Hierarch, u. 70 In such a firm Connexure linkt. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol, Chymt. 229 According to the syntax and 
connexure of our language. 

| Conne-xus. [mod.L., f. ppl. stem of co(z)- 
nective : see CONNEX sb., and cf. xexas.] Binding 
together; a connected whole. 

1867 Lewes Hist. Philos. I. p. \xxx, Life is the connexus 
of the organic activities. 

Conney, obs. form of Cory. 

Conniacke, obs. form of Coawac, 

+ Connictation. Ods.—° [f. L. con- together + 
nictdtzon-em winking, n. of action from xzctare to 
wink: cf. Connive.] ‘A twinkling or winking 
with the eye’ (Bailey 1731). 

1674 in Biounr Glossogr. 1755in Jounson. In mod. Dicts. 

Connie, obs. form of Cony. 

Conniegrea, connigres, etc., var. of ConycEr. 

Co'nning, v0. sb [f. Con v.1+4-1e1,} 

1. Obsolete form of Cunnine, q.v. (Cf. Con 2.1) 

2. Studying or learning, esf. by repetition; 
poring over, scanning, scrutinizing. See Cow v.! 3. 

{14.. Legenda Aurea lf. 53 in Promp. Parv. go Connynge 
is of that thou haste lerned the memory or mynde and re- 
teyneth that thou sholdest forgete,} 1670 Mitton Hist, Eng. 
Wks. 1738 II. 86 By his conning of Saxon Poems day and 
night. 1814 Worpsw. Excursion vii. 419 From infant- 
conning of the Christ-cross-row. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxv, The hum of conning over lessons. 1885 /2Just. 
ae News 21 Mar. 307/1 Anxious conning of household 
bills. ; 

Conning, i. si., directing the helm. 

See after Con v2 . 

Hence Conning-tower, the pilot-house of a 
war-ship, esp. the shot-proof pilot-house of an iron~ 


clad ; so conning-shield. 

2870 Daily News 31 Aug. 2 A ‘conning’ tower is likewise 
being constructed of thick armour-plating, from which the 
officer in charge of the vessel will issue his orders during the 
time the ship is under fire. 1881 Specif. ¥. H. Yohuson's 
Patent No. 655 The ship .. has in addition to the turrets, 
what I term a conning shield or observation turret. 1884 
Str E. J. Reep in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 623 [Other shells] 


" pierced the conning tower and blew to pieces the admiral 


commanding, 
Conning, -ly, -ness, obs. ff. Cunning, etc. 
Conning, -e, obs. ff. Cony, rabbit. ; 
Conniption (kgni-pfon). U.S. vielgar. Hys- 
teria, hysterical excitement ; #7. hysterics, 
1860 BarrLetr Dict, Amer. s. v., "George, if you keep com- 
ing home so late to dinner, I shall have a conniption.’ ‘1888 
Daily.Times (Troy,,N: ¥.) 25 Aug. Here the bard is sup- 
posed to have gone into ‘conniptions’ and collapsed. " 1889 
New York Tribune 3x Mar. 19/6 The first [ovation] was 
the silly conniption ‘over Alvary. 5 
Connivance, -ancy: see CONNIVENCE, -ENCY: 
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CONNIVE.: 


“Connive (konai-v), v. [ad. L. connive-re (in cl. 
peridd cdnivéere) to shut the eyes, blink, wink, 
be dull or drowsy, shut the eyes to crime or 
wrong, f. con- together + 2 primitive *#?vére not 
found, but app. related to uicére to make a sign, 
nictére to wink, twinkle the eyelids; cf. F. con- 
iver in same sense, 16th c. in Littré.] 

‘lL. dtr. To shut one’s eyes to a thing that one 
dislikes but cannot help, to pretend ignorance, to 
take no notice. Const. at. arch. 

1602 Carew Cornwadl(18xx) 412 By means of those villains 
..the opinion was so rivetted..that his Lordship must at 

« least connive at it. 1647 Wann Simp. Cobler (1843) 9 They 
must connive in some cases, but may not concede in any. 
1718 Lavy M, W. Monracue Lett, II. xlix, 64 The Bolt 
signeir connives at the loss of these dominions, for fear of 
losing even the titles of them. 1732 Freipine Alod,. Husd, 
Zpil, Husbands most faults, not publick made, connive at ; 
The trip's a trifle—when the frailty's private. 1848 Macau. 
Lay Fist. Lng. 1. 389 While the Whig party was still for. 
midable, the government thought it expedient occasionally 
to connive at the violation of this rule. 

- +b. To shut one’s eyes to the faults of, look 
indulgently af or o7. Obs. 

1629 Massincur Picture ut. ii, Pray you, connive On my 
weak tenderness. 1646 F. Hawxixs Youth's Behav. (1663) 
To Rdr., Gentle Youth, think it not amiss to peruse this 
Piece, yet connive at the style; for it hath need thereof. 

2. To shut one’s eyes to an action that one ought 
to oppose, but which one covertly sympathizes 
with ; to wink af, be secretly privy or accessory. 
(The ordinary sense.) 

1632 Brome Novella v. Wks. 1873 1. 162 If you receive the 
Duccats. Pray bring our shares, Wee all connive you know, 
1669 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), The licentiousness of inferiours, 
and the remissnessof superiours, the one violates and theother 
connives. 1720 Snerrtecp (Dk. Buckhm.) !V&s. (1753) II. 
151 He judges, asall Rome did, that I conniv'd at his death. 
1965 T. Hutcutnson Hist. Co/. Mass. i. 4 He promised to 
connive. 2840 MacauLay Clive 70 To connive at abuses 
while pretending to remove them. ane? Sates Anugnenots 
Lng. xv. (1880) 262 The maritime population, .actively cons 
nived at their escape, 

+3. To wink a¢ (offenders) ; to look a¢ (a person) 
with secret sympathy or indulgence. Ods. 

1622 Suaks, IVind, T. 1v. iii. 69x Sure the Gods doe this 
yeere conniue at vs, and we may doe any thing extempore. 
1640 Order Ho. Com. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) 0. 1. 53 
Accused for Releasing and Conniving at Popish Priests, 
16sg Futter Ch. Asst. 1. v. § 53 Malefactours protected 
by the Citizens of Oxford, who. .connived at offenders who 
had done mischiefs to the Scholars. 1749 Cuesterr. Lett. 
21 Aug. (1774) IT. 200 You must renounce courts, if you will 
not connive at knaves and tolerate fools. | . 

b. To have a covert understanding zuz¢h (a per- 
son); to take part or co-operate zw2¢h privily. 

1997 E. M. Lomax in PAtlanthrope No. 28. 222 He will be 
so vain and conceited as to connive with you, 1831 Scorr 
Cast, Dang. ii, Dost thou connive with the wolves in 
robbing thine own fold? x80 Mrs. Browninc Poems 1. 6 
Who acts, connives With God's relations set in time and 
space. 

+4, To shut one’s cyes from neglect, to neglect 
to look aé, disregard, leave unnoticed. Ods. 

ay Naunton Fragm, Keg. (Arb.) 24 An ancient Law 
..lay long covered in the embers of division between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and forgotten or connived 
at 3 the succeeding Princes. 

+5. To remain dormant or inactive. Obs. rare. 
(Soin L.) Cf. Connivent 2. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 624, [ suffer them to enter .. and 
conniving seem To gratifie my scornful Enemies. 1671 — 
Samson 465 He, be sure, Will not connive, or linger, thus 
provoked, But will arise and his great name assert. 

+6. To dispense covertly with. Obs. rare. 

1623 App, Wittiams in Hacket Life 1, 178 Those Statutes 
..are all..in full force, and in Free Execution. Nor were 
they ever intended to be connived with in the least Syllable. 

+7. ¢rans, To wink at, overlook, tacitly permit, 
pass over (a fault or offence). Ods, 

¢ 1608 Hirron Discov. Hypocr. Ep. Ded., If your Lordship 
shall please... to conniue my presuming, x6x7 — IVks. 
Il. 154 So God conniueth ey tees in His deare 
children. 1643 Miron Divorce Ded. (852) 7 Divorces were 
uot conniv'd only, but with open eye ailow'd. of old for hard- 
nesse of heart, i F ‘ 7 

+8. zxtr. To wink (42. but with allusion to 
sense I), Obs. 2o0nce-tse. 

x74 Apnison Sfcct. No. 305 ? 10 This Artist is to teach 
them how to nod judiciously, to shrug up their shoulders in 
a dubious case, to connive with cither Eye. 

9. Nat. Hist. To be Connivent (q.v.). rare. 

1830 Linotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 120 Petals the same number, 
conniving at the base, or. even cohering. 
-Connivence, -ance (kfnoivéns), [a. F. con- 
atvence, or ad. L. cols)utventia, f. co(a)nivent-en, 
pr. pple. of co(z)sivére + see CoNNIVE and--ENCE. 
Originally always written -exce (though often 
altered in re-editions’and dictionary quotations) ; 
the spelling connivance is rare before 1689, but 
has prevailed since ¢1720. Phillips and Kersey 
(up to 1721) have consizvence, Bailey (1721-); fol- 
lowed by Johnson, connivance; but this is not 

justified either by Latin or French derivation.] _ . 
_L.. The action of ‘conniving ; the action of wink- 
ing’ at, overlooking or ignoring: (an offence, fault; 
etc.) ; often implying secret sympathy or approval : 
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tacit permission or sanction; encouragement by 
forbearing to condemn, 

36xx_Corcr., Conunivence, a conniuence, ‘or winking at. 
x61 Sreep Hist, Gt. Brit. vi. iii, “fet They dare not .. to 
give way or conniuence to any the lest iniustice. 1643 

Litton Divorce ut. xiii. (1851) 94 Not leading into error, as 
the Jewes were led by this connivence of Moses, if it were a 
connivence. 1700 Asrry tr. Saavedra-Farardo 1,78 The 
Multitude knows not what Connivance, Mérey, or Danger 
are, 1709 Stryre Avs. Ref. I. xiii. 472 [It] procured him a 
toleration, or at least a connivence. 2748 Ricuarpson Cla- 
rissa (x811) 111. vit. 60 He thought it must have been known 
to be done his connivance. 1856 Frovoe Hist. Eng. 
(1858) IL x. 410 They were accused of sharing dividends by 
mutual connivance. 186 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 297 The 
husband's connivance in her guilt. .is a good defence to the 
wife against an action of divorce. 

b. with A/. 

2642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. wt. 195 They had .. all 
convenient connivences, and compliances from the State. 
1780 Sin H. Crort Adley of Kilkhamptor (1786) 42 The 
connivances they were said to have assisted in. 

@. Const. at, i, with (+ 20). 

2624 Bre. Hart Recollect. Treat. 1095 Connivence at the 
outrages of the mighty. 1627 Lisander 4 Cal. wv. 63 By 
having any connivence with your crime. 163x MassincER 
Believe as you list 1, ii, What defence Can you alleage for 
your connivence to The Carthaginian gallies, 2712 STeeLr 
Spect. No, 298 21 The same connivance at the Vices. 1860 
W. Coruns Wom, White Mrs. Rubelle’s connivance... 
in the conspiracy. 1886 Morey A/2. Martineau Crit. Misc. 
u I. 192 Connivance at the peculiar institution of the Slave 

tates. 

+2. Zt. Winking (with allusion to sense 1). Ods. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 17 O thou that hast made so 
manie men winke .. and yet knowest not what conniuence 
means. 1614 T. Apams in Spurgeon Jyreas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 
10 Their eyes will water and twinkle, and fall at fast to 
blind connivence, ; 

3. Nat, Hist. The fact of being Connivent, q. v. 

2830 Linptey Nad, Syst, Bot. 225 The connivence of the 
anthers ina cone. 

Connivency (kgnai-vénsi). arch. or Obs. Also 
7 -ancey, -ancy. [ad. L. co(u)niventia: see prec. 
and -ENcy.] 1. =CoNNIVENCE 1. 

1600 Hotianp Livy 1. xlvi. 33 They were married, with 
Servius his leave and connivencie, rather than his good 
liking. x62 Comeunons’ Petit. in Rushw. Hist, Coll, (1659) 
I, 41 If it once get but a connivancey, it will press for a 
Toleration. 1689 Def. Liberty agst, Tyrants 30 Chastised 
for their negligence, connivency, and stupidity, 1876 
BrownixG Cencraja 158 Such connivency With crime as 
should procure a decent death. 

t+ b. Const. at, to. Obs. 

162r G. Saxpys Ovid's Met. (1640) 214 And what was this 
but his connivency at wicked and licentious people, 1634 
W. Tirwnyt Balzac’s Lett. 185 It hath rather beene a con: 
nivency to the necessity of time. 1689 Afyst. of /nig. 14 
Obtaining his connivancy at their vi of the Laws. 

+2. Tendency to convene: Obs, 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 191 The Earth being such a one 
and all its Parts having a Propension or Connivency to the 

‘enter, 

Connivent (kgnoi-vént), a [ad. L. co(u)ni- 
vent-emt, pr. pple. of co(se)nivére to CONNIVE.) 

+1. Conniving ; disposed to connive at or over- 
look (offences, etc.). Ods. 

164z Rocrers Naaman 188 What causes Magistrates to be 
so partiall and connivent at offenders? 1648 Symons Vind. 
Chas. /, 300 Using a connivent lenity. 

+ 2. Dozing, dormant. Ods. vare, Cf. Connive 5. 

1643 Mutton Divorce u. iii. (1851) 68 So fickle and so 
variable, sometimes like a devouring fire, and by and by 
connivent in the embers. 

3. a. Phys. Connivent valves (valvule couni- 
ventes) ; cixcular folds in the mucous membrane of 
the small intestine, increasing the secretory and 
absorbent surface. 

1684 tr, Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vu. 284 Wind. .pent up.. 
makes its way by force through the blind, connivent ducts. 
1778 Anat. Dial, (1785) 210 ‘Lhe connivent valves are Ia 
in this than in any other'of the guts. [1866 Huxtey Phys. 
vi. § 22 (1869) 172 Structures peculiar to the small intestine 
are the valoule conniventes.] 7 

b. Nat. Zist. Gradually convergent ; approach- 
ing at the barges 3 of the anthers, petals, .or 
sepals in flowers, and the wings in certain insects. 

1787 Puctney in Phil, Trans. L. 66 At the base they are 
conmvent, and at the top bent outwardly, 1794 Martyn 
Roussean's Bot. xvi, 203 The anthers being connivent or 
converging. 1872 Otiver Zéem. Bot. App. 309 Lateral 
petals ovate, obtuse, connivent. 

Conniver (kgnsiver). [f Connive + -Er 1] 
One who connives, 

1639 R, Juntus Sinue Stigut. 825 (T.) Abettors; counsel- 
lors; consenters ; commenders ; connivers; concealers, 1631 
Baxter Jaf, Bast. 151 Abetters of, or Connivers at the 
vilest Heresies, 1824 Miss Ferrier Jither. xxxvi, J to be- 
come .. the conniver at lov and improper .. connections! 
1890 Q. Rev, Oct. 543 That.. comes near to an admission 
that he had been a cenniver. 

Conniving (konsi-vin), wbl. sb, [£. Coxnive+ 
-Inc1,] The action of the verb ConniveE, «, 

1648 Gintesris Usefull Case (2649)24 That cannot excuse 
the conniving at gross and scandalous sinners. 1669 H. 
Stusne Censere (1671) 19 There is no conniving or comply- 
ing with such a i : 
‘Conni'ving, 2f/, d. [-ine2.] That connives; 
in Wat. Hist. = CONNIvEN'’ 3 b. eee 7 


-1783 Burne Sp. £. India Bill Wks. IV. 112 In many of 


them, the directors were heartily concurring ., in all, they 


CONNOTATE: 


were conniving, 18790 Hooker Stud, Flora 291 Dead-nettle 
--Anthers conniving in pairs; cells diverging. - 

Connix : see ConnEX. : 

Connixation, A humorous formation on L. 
nix snow, alter conflagration. 

1762 H. Wavrore Corr, (1837) 11. clxvii. 136, I thought 
last night was the general connixation. 

+Connogh, -och, Se. Olds. [perh. Gael. 
conach murrain in cattle.] Some kind-of disease. 

ax1603 Montcomente lyting 300 The cogh and the con- 
nogh, the collicke and the cald, The cords and the cout- 
euill, the claisps and the cleiks. . 

{Connoissa’nce. Obs. [F. counoissance, now 
connaiss-, knowledge, acquaintance.} At the time 
connoisseur wes adopted in its art sense, there was 
an attempt also to introduce this word for the cor- 
responding quality of special knowledge. 

2930-6 Battey (folio), Connoissance, a solid and critical 
Jedgment in any Art or Science; particularly in Painting, 
Sculpture, etc. 1756 Amory Buncle (1770) 11. 170 A great 
master on the fiddle, and very knowing in connoissance. 
1762-71 H. Warote Vertue's Anced. Paint, (1786) LV. 33 
Being in search ofa proper term for this science, Mr. Prior 
proposed to name it connotssance; but that word has not 
obtained possession as connoisseny has. 1860 G. A. SALA 
in Cornh. Afag. 1. 565 Pope {? Prior] even proposed to found 
a science of picture-tasting, and to call it ' connoissance’. 

|| Connoisseur (kones6r, kpnisifioz). [F. con- 
noisseur, former spelling of connaisseur :~OF. 
conoiseor:—L. cognoscitér-ei, agent-n. from ¢agnd- 
scire : see Coanoscz.] : 

+1. One who knows, one versed in a subject. Ods. 

1732 Bernecey 4 leighr. v. $27 Commendation of Honour 
and Good-nature: but the former of these, by Connoisseurs, 
is always understood to mcan nothing but Fashion. ax: 
Nortn Lives (1826), By his Perpetual inquisitiveness. he 
became no ordinary connoisseur in the sciences. 

2. spec. A person well acquainted with one of 
the fine arts, and competent to pass a judgement in 
relation thereto ; a critical judge of art or of mat- ~ 
ters of taste. 

1714 ManpewiLr Fable of Bees (1723) 374 There are Parties 
among Connoisseurs, and few of them agrec in their esteem. 
1719 J. Ricuarpson (#24) ‘Two Discourses on the Art of 
Criticism, as it relates to Painting and the Sciences of a 
Connoisseur. 1753 Hocartu Anat, Beauty 3 Painters and 
connoisseurs are the only competent judges. «a 1764 Lioyp 
Cit's C. Box Poet. Wks. 174 44 Blest age! when all men 
may procure, The title of a Connoisseur. 21839 Praep 
Poents (1864) I. 13 Now impudent, and now demure, Now 
blockhead and now connoisseur. 2875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 

II. 9 In the connoisseurs of music, or in the lovers of 
theatricals, o 2 : 

b. tvansf. A critic or judge in other matters of 
taste (e.g. of wines, delicacies, ctc.). 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 192 The cyder made from 
(the crab apple] is admired by connoisseurs, 3838 Lytron 
Alice 59 Merton was a connoisseur in ladies’ dress. 1883 
G. Liovp £66 §& Flow I. 46 Looked..as a connoisseur docs 
at a bottle of rare wine. 

Hence Connoisseu'r v. (202¢6-wwd.) 

@ 1828 Brake in Gilchrist Life (1880) I. 259 Every man.. 
who has not been connoisseured out of his senses, 

Connoissewrship. [f prec. + -surr.] ; 

L. The réle or part of a connoisseur; critical nc- 

waintance with works of art or matters of taste ; 

the sphere or realm of connoisseurs. 
, 1749 Frecpinc Tout Fones xu. v, Connoisseurship, paint. 
ing, music, statuary. 1780 Mrs. Turaty Let, to Johnson 
28 Apr. in Boswell, This morning it was all connoisseur- 
ship; we went to sce some pictures, 7845 Black. Alag. 
LVIII, 152 Commending In Connoisscurship’s jargon quaint 
and cold. 865 Reader 29 Apr. 478/2 At-that time con 
noisscurship ignored the earlier schools of Italy, - 

2. The quality of being a connoisseur; pro- 
ficiency as a connoisseur. hee OT weg 
+ 19754 Ricianoson Grandison (178) LV. xxxiii, 234 To sce 
my Lord..showing his connoisseurship to his motionless 
admiring Wife. 1878 Buack Green Past. xxxii. 257 We 
began to pride ourselves on our connoisscurship. Gi a8 

attrib, 179% Worcorr (P. Pindar) Kemonstr. Wks, 1794 
Tl. 105 Squinting with connoisseurship glances. ~ i 

b. humorously as a personal title. 

x76z Sterne Zr. Shady (2802) IV. vii, 6 Which {picture} 
your connoisseurship knows is so exquisitely imagined. 
18:8 Byron Ci. Har. wv. liii, How well his connoisseurship 
understands The graceful bend. . 

Connor, yar. of CUNNER, name ofa fish, 

+Con-no'tax. Sc. Obs. [a. obs. F. connotaire, 
16th c.] He who is notary together with another. 

r6z0 W, Scor, A fol, Narr, (1846)'128 Documents and ins 
struments in the hands of the conenotars. ¢18:7 Hoce Titles 
§ Sh IIL. 98, I would rather trust myself to the mercy 
of God than to that of these d——d connoters at any time. * 

+Connotate, v. Obs. [f. connotat-, ppl. stem 
of med.L.‘connotare : sec CONNOTE.] ‘ g 

1: trans. =CONNOTE I. a : fet 

1596 Bett Surv. Popery 1, ut. iv. ror They connotate 490 
oe 1609 — eh § Remig. 124 The inward man 
doth connotate the soule, and the outward man the body. 
@ 1679 T, Goonwin H£s, III, 1, 256 (R.) His repentance was 
withall significantly connotated thereby. jr) « SERGEANT, 
Solid Philos, 5x “Tis impossible-to conceive Humanity, for 
Example, without connotating Homo its Suppositum., 

2. Of things or facts; =CoNnNOTsE 2. . 

2640 Br, Reynowps Passions x\, 519 Law atid Punishment 
being Relatives, and mutually SoToretne. each the other. 
@x660 Hamnronp (J.), God’s' foresceing doth not. include or 
Somnaee predetermining, any more than I decree with my 
nteliect. ee : 7 
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_tConnotate, sb. Obs. fad. med.L. connotat-ts 
pa. pple.: see above.] A meaning or thing con- 
notated. 

- 1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 74 Repeating still the same 
former Notion with the Connotate of Foreknown. bid. 
143 A Power to Revive Perceptions, with a Connotate 
annext. ‘< 

Connotation (kgnotéfon). [ad. med.L. con- 
notatzon-en, n. of action f. connotare: so in Fr.]* 

1, The signifying in addition; inclusion of some- 
thing in the meaning of a word besides what it 
primarily denotes; implication. . 

1932 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 417/s This woorde con- 
gregacyon didde neuer signifie the noumber of christen 
people, as christen people, with a connotacyon or con- 
sideracion of theyr fayth or clirystendome. a1617 Bayne 
On Eph. (1643) 314, When the words of knowledge do to- 
gether by connotation imply affection, much more do the 
words of beleefe. 1676 Norris Codd. disc. (1699) 298 That 
which formal sin adds over and above to material .. is the 
Connotation of that special Dependence of it upon the Will. 
1685 H. More Paralig. Prophet. 404 The Lamb, which 
signifies the Person of Christ, though it may be with a Con- 
notation of his Church, his Body. 3829 Jas. Mite Azz. 
Mind (1878) I. ix, 313 If we could suppose gvalis to have 
been used without any connotation of felis, _ 

b. That which is implied in a word in addition 
to its essential or primary meaning. : 

(2867 Lewes Hist, Philos. 11.6 The veryword heresy, which 
simply means private judgment, has in all times borne an 
opprobrious connotation. 3877 Athenzune 2x July, That 
adjective [w-enxglish] possesses a somewhat uncompli- 
mentary connotation. ’ ne 
2, Logic. +a. With the earlier logicians: The 
subject ‘connoted’ by a term which signifies (or 
‘notes ’) an attribute or group of attributes Ods. 
b. With J.S. Mill and later logicians: The attribute 
or aggregate of attributes connoted by a term. 
(See Conyore v. 4.) Hence, c. In non-technical 
use: The sum of what 2 word implies or means ; 
meaning. 

1662 StTiLuwwGeL. Power Excommun, 14 But this Christian 
society doth not respect men under the connotation of men 
but as Christians, 1829 Jas. Mie Hive, Afind (1869) I. ix. 
299, I shall find much convenience in using the term sota- 
tion to point out the sensation or sensations which are 
peculiarly marked by such words, the term connotation to 
point out the clusters which they mark along with this their 
princteal meaning. 1846 J.S. Mit Logic 1. v. § 2 Hobbes. . 

estowed little or no attention upon the connotation of 
words; and sought for their meaning exclusively in what 
they denote, 1865 Sat, Rev. 2 Sept. 295 Phrases to which no 
definite meaning, or, more technically speaking, no fixed con- 
notation, is attached. 1875 Poste Gaius ww. (ed. 2) 644 An 
epithet sometimes detracts from, instead of adding to, the 
connotation of a word. 1876 Jevons Elem. Logic vy. (1880) 
2 The intension of a term is synonymous with its compre- 

ension, or connotation, or depth, 1887 FowLer Deductive 
Logic v. 37 A definition is an exposition of the connotation 
ofaterm. bid. ii, 39. 

+8. (?) A mutual relation. Ods, Cf. CoNNOTATE 2, 

1677 Have Print. Orig. Man. t. vi. 123 By reason of the 
coexistence of one thing with another there ariseth a various 
relation or connotation between them. 

+4. Signification in combination, ConsIGNIFICA- 
tion. Cf; Connotr 3. Obs. 

1786 H. Toone Purley (1798) I. 32x Concerning the word 
with, he would tell me..that it had no meaning of its own, 
but only a connotation or consignification. 
‘Connotative (kgndwtativ), . [ad. med.L. 
connotativ-us, f. connotat-, ppl. stem of connotire 
to ConNnorTE. 

Nonenconnotativum, terminus connotations were used by 
Occam @ 1347 : ‘ Nomen autem connotativum est illud quod 
tprificat, aliquid primario et aliquid secundario’ (Prantl 

+ 304h1, ‘ en 

1. Having the quality of connoting ; pertaining 
to connotation, or to an additional or implied 
signification, : : 

(1614 Sevven Titles Hox. x26 Album, although in a formall 
signification of the thing designd it expresse a certain Eus 
ber sé, yet, .Uhe formall and materiall or connotatiue signifi- 
cation, of it, is, it’s Zs per accidens. c1630 Jackson Creed 
vy. xiii. Wks. IV. 95 Which definition..is not essential, but 
causal or.connotative. 1638 /did. 1x. xiii. Wks. VIII. 263 
Collateral or connotative imprecations of divine power. 
1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. I. 479 The word mythe. .signified 
simply a statement ‘or current narrative, without any con- 
Notative implication either of truth or falsehood. 1866 J. 
H. Newman Let. Pusey 14 Secondary, symbolical, connota- 
tive senses of Scripture. _ . . 

2. Logic. Connotative term: according to J. S. 
Mill, a term or word which, while .it denotes 
(or is predicated of) a subject, 2lso connotes or 
indicates its attributes. | - 

In the: scholastic and later logic_a connotative, as distin- 
guished from an absolute, term was one which priniarily 
signified an attribute and secondarily a subject. In‘ the 
logic of J. S. Mill this usage is inverted; the subject is 

‘denoted’, the attribute ‘connoted’. Later still; the terms 
‘denotation’ and ‘connotation’ have been used in a sense 
synonymous with logical ‘extension’ and’ ‘intension’ (cf. 
quot, aoe Connoration 2, and Fowler Deduct. Logic ii, 

1887) 19) * . ane pacers 
_ 1829 Jas. Mite Han. Mind (1878) I. ix.'306 “Friend is a! 

concrete, connotative term :. Its connotation is dropped by 
another mark, the syllable s/f; thus friendship: 2846 J. S¥ 
Mitt Logic 1. ii. § 5 A connotative term is‘one which denotes 
a subject and implies an attribute.” 1872 H. Spencer Princ. 
Psychol. II, vi: vi. 60 The subject and predicate of.the major 


remiss are connotative terms, 1887 Power Deduct. Log. 


ti. 19 In the scholastic logic, what Uhave called attributives 
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[i-e, adjectives and participles used adjectively] are alone 
recognised as connotative terms. : 
Connotatively (kgndvtitivli), adv. 
+-LY2.] Ina connotative manner, 
1864 Bowen -Logic v. 110 In Attributive Judgments the 
Predicate is actually thought only Connotatively. 
Connote (kgndt), v. fad. med.L, connotd-re 
to mark along with, to mark (a thing) with or in 
addition to (another), f L. coz- together with + 


[f. prec. 


_notare to mark, to Note. 


The Latin word was in common use in medieval logic: 
app. first, according to Prantl, in Duns Scotus, and fre- 
quently in Occam, and so onwards in the terminology of 
the schools; thence it passed into English literary use ; 
but its use as an English technical term of logic is recent, 
and due to Jas. and J. S. Mill. 

«1300 Duns Scotus (in Prantl III. 134, note 598) ‘Tam 
secundum significatum quam secundumconnotatum, @ 1347 
Occam (bid. 364 2. 829), Quacdam sunt synonyma, quia 
simpliciter idem significant et connotant. 1657 Hreresorn 
‘Eppnveia Logica (1680) 151 Ideoque [vox concreta} illud 
consignificat seu connotat; ut sustus significat justitiam, 
sed quae concernit et connotat hominem in quo est.) 

L. trans. To signify secondarily or in addition ; 
to include or imply along with the primary or 
essential meaning. 

1664 H. More Afyst. Jnig. 271'O dds 6 apxatos connoting 
the Roman Empire as well as the Devil. 1693 Soutn Ser, 
(x717) III. 434 Good .. over and above the bare Being of a 
Thing, Connotes also a certain sutableness or agreeableness 
of it to some other thing, 1872 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 
II. 389 Deism.. connotes along with natural religion ‘a 
negation of the truth or reality of the Christian revelation. 

2. Of things or facts: To imply or involve as a 
consequence, condition, or accompaniment. 

@ 1655 Vines Lora’s Supp. (1677) 160 A practical remem- 
brance which connotes affections fruitful effect, 1677 
Barrow Sevm. (1810) I. 128 This faith doth not only denote 
precisely .. such opinions and persuasions .. but doth also 
connote and imply such acts of will, as .. are naturally con- 
sequent upon them. xr957 Wes.ry /Vks, (1872) LX. 243 But 
‘punishment always connotes guilt’, It always connotes 
sin_and suffering; and here are both. 1867 Saz. Rev. 
7 Dec. 719/ A luxury which connotes a high condition of 
intellect and character, but still a luxury. 1878 Huxtry 
Physiogr. xxi. 376 The descent of snow in one place con- 
notes the evaporation of water in another ne 

+3. To combine in signifying (something); to 
mean in combination. Oés. 

1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) I. 305 The cypher, which 
has no value of itself, and only serves (if I may use the lan- 
guage of Grammarians) to connote and rear FE and to 
change the value of figures. 1805 /Did. (1815) LI. 437 Some 
Grammarians have said that an Adjective only connotes, 
and means nothing by itself. 


4. Logic. (Of a term.) +a. With the earlier 
logicians: To imply or indicate the subject in 
which an attribute inheres, while primarily signi- 
fying or ‘noting’ the attribute itself. Ods. b. With 

. S. Mill; To imply or indicate the attributes in- 
volved, while denoting (or being predicated of) 


the subject. 

As to the change of use, see note to Connotative tert, 
and ef. quot, 1829 with Heerebord above. 

1829 Jas. Mini Huan, ALind (1878) I. i. § 5. 34 ote, White, in 
the phrase white horse, denotes two things, the colour and 
the horse; but it denotes the colour primarily, the horse 
secondarily, We shall find it very convenient to say. .that 
it zotes the primary, connotes the secondary signification. 
1846 J. S. Mitt Logic 1. ii. §5 The word white, denotes all 
white things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc., and 
implies, or as it was termed by the schoolmen, cozzotes, the 
attribute of whiteness. /d¢,, The name. .is said to signify 
the subjects directly, the attributes indirectly; it denotes 
the subjects, and implies, or involves, or indicates, or as we 
shall say henceforth, conzofes, the attributes. It is a con- 
notative name. Jéid., Whenever the names given to objects 
convey any information, that is, whenever they have pro- 
perly any meaning, the meaning resides not in what they 
denote, but in what they connote, 1887 Fow.Ler De- 
duct. Logic ii. 19 A term may be said to denote or desig- 
nate individuals, to conote or mean attributes or groups of 
attributes. . : 

b. Hence, in general, non-technical use: To 
imply, include in its signification, convey to the 
mind or mean in actual use~ and application. 


(Often loosely used.) 

1865 Kinescey Leté. (1878) 1. 226 A man may believe the 
facts which the doctrine connotes without believing the 
doctrine; 1867 Lewes Hist. Philos. I. Introd. 64 The 
terms ‘three and three’ and ‘six’ denote the same relations, 
connote different ideas, 1872 Farrar Witn. Hist. iv. 148 
It is Christianity alone which breathed into it all that ir 
connotes. 1875 Poste Gaius, 1. (ed. 2) 45 Characters 
which the name is not intended to connote. 3879 Farrar 
St, Paul 1, 431 The word [Council] connotes a totally dif- 
ferent order of conceptions to those that were prevalent at 
that early time. a : 

Hence Connoted Zf/. a. 

x829 Jas. Mitt Hum. Mind (1878) 1. ix. 300 It is often 
highly convenient to drop the connotation 5 that is, to leave 
out the cohnoted cluster, 7 : 

Connotive (kgnéwtiv),-¢. rave. =CONNOTATIVE. 

In mod. Dicts,- - ers vee + 
_ Connownt, obs. f..CovENANT. - <a 

Connubial -(kgnidbial), @.-~[ad: Ls. co(sz)zz- 


béal-ts, £. ‘co(n)nttbinne marriage, wedlock, f.; cor- 


ela fe 


' together +22770-ée to marry.; see Nuprian.] _> 


’ +], Of or pertaining :to marriage, or the married 


State ; nuptial, matrimonial. . 7 
1656 in Blount Glossogr: 1667 Mitton P. Z; 1. 743 The 


CONOCUNEUS, 
Rites Mysterious of connubial Love. 1730 Jounson Rambler 
No. 18 p4 Of my friends who have been least successful in 
connubial contracts. 1770 Gorpsm. Des. Will. 404 Kind 
connubial tenderness, 1839 W. Cuampens Vor Iolland 
38/r ‘The ladies must also have reached a discreet age, be- 
fore they enter the connubial state. 

2. transf, a. Married, wedded ; also fig. b. Per- 
taining to a husband or wife, conjugal. (Azemorous.) 

1808 J. Bartow Coltb. 1,789 Connubial vines o’ertop the 
larch they climb. «1845 Baruam /gol. Leg. Lad. Thon- 
fouse, Provoking from connubial toes a hint. 1876 M. 
Davies Unorth. Loud. 69 Originally, no schism at all seems 
to have been contemplated by the connubial Evangelist. 

Hence Conuw'bialism (sonce-wd.), the married 
state. Connu-bialize v. znt7. (humorous), to enter 
the married state, to marry. Connubially adv. 

1848 Tait's Mag. XV. 310 The glittering temple of con- 
nubialism, 1868 Contemp. Rev. VU. 224 In the flurry of 
incipient connubialism. 1870 H. Row.xy (¢itle) Gamosa- 
gammon, or Hints on Hymen for the use of parties about to 

‘onnubialize. 1884 W. S. Girnerr A/ikado, Unless con- 
nubially linked. . : 

Connubiality (kgnizbieliti). [fas prec. + 
-Ity.] Connubial state or condition ; the practice 
or right of marrying ; (with #/.) any action charac- 
teristic of the married state. 

1837 Dickins Prckw. xx, ‘Think, sir’, replied Mr. Weller; 
‘why, I think he’s the wictim o’ connubiality’. 1838 — 
Nich, Nick, xiii, Some slight connubialities which had 
begun to pass between Mr. and Mrs. Browdie. 1884 /’adZ 
Afall G, 2 Oct. 2/2 The connubiality of the Anglican clergy. 

Connubiate (kgnivbiet), v. nonce-wi.  [I. 
L. co(a)itbt-um +-ate3.] To get married. 

1814 Byron Led. to Moore g Apr., T will connubiate and 


join you. 
+ Connudate, vw. Obs? 
conntidare to bare, uncover.] 
1623 Cockeram, Conzudate, to strip naked. 1721 Baitny. 
Connumerate, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
connumerare to reckon together, f. con-+ remerare 
to count.] ¢vazs. To reckon or count together. 
1678 CupwortH /utedl. Syst. (1837) I. 24 Not to be con- 
numerated or reckoned together with those, 1805 ‘I’. ‘laytox 
Alfse. (1820) 13 The actions are frauds and stratagems, 
which he connumerates with casualties. 
Connumera‘tion. are. (n. of action f. prec. : 
see -ATION.] Reckoning or numbering together. 
3646 Sir ‘IT, Browne Psexd. Ep. 111. ix. 126 The Induction 
or connumeration of other annimalls conjoyned herewith, 
3666 G. Harvey Jord, Angl, xvi. 188 We must instance 
these latter in the connumeration of the former. 1790 
Porson Lett. fo Travis 225 Insisting upon the connumera- 
tion of the three persons, 


Co:nnusable, -ance, -ant, -or, obs. ff. Cuu- 
NIZABLE, ctc. 

1694 R. Coxe Crt, §& State Eng. 1. 391 Causes Connusable 
at Common Law. | . 

+ Connutri-tious, a. Ods.-° App. only a Dic- 
tionary word, originating in an erroneous adapt- 
ation (after szfrztious) of med.L. connittritus, 
tendering ouvre@pappévos having been nourished 
together, used by Hippocrates in conjunction with 
éutepuxws having been inborn, congenttus, con- 
genital. (The regular meaning of connzutritious, 
if in use, would be ‘ conjointly nutritious’: cf. the 
amended explanations of Craig and Smartt.) 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Connutritions (connutritus), that 
hath the same nourishment, or bringing up. 1730-6 Baitey 
(folio), Conuztritious is that which becomes habitual to a 
Person from his particular Nourishment, or. .had its first 
Aliments from sucking a distempered Nurse, etc. 1846 
Smarr Sufp., Connutritious, watritious by the force of 
habit. 1847 Craic, Connutricious, nourishing together. 

Conny, north, Eng. dial. f, Canyy. 

Conny, connyg, connynge, obs. ff. Coy. 

Connygree, connyngere, var. of ConyGcER 
Oos., rabbit-warren. | 

Connynghede: see CunNINGHEDE Obs., skill, 
knowingness. 

Conocarp (kéwnokaip). [= mod.L. céno- 
carpium, f. Gr. x@vos conet+xaprés fruit.] ‘A 
fruit consisting of a collection of carpels arranged 
upon a conical centre, as the strawberry’ (Zyeas. 
Bot. 1866). So Conocaxpous a., ‘ having conical 
fruit’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Conocuneus (kdunokinzds). Geom. [f L. 
cén-ts CONE + cruzetts wedge.] Asurface generated 
by a straight line which constantly intersects a 
fixed straight line at right angles, and also con- 
stantly: passes through the circumference of a 
fixed circle; i.e. a figure with a circular base like 
a cone, but having instead: of an apex'a ridge or 
edge likea wedge. _ - . ‘ 

First treated of by Prof. J. Wallis of Oxford in 1662, In 
his definition the name is applied to one quarter of the whole 
solid, formed by two sections, parallel and at right angles, 
respectively, to the edge, and having thus one fourth of the 
curved surface, and three plane surfaces, one a quadrant of 
thecircular base. 5 pet eam : 7 

1662 Warts Lé#?, to Sir R. Alus+ray Apr. 7 Solidum sic 
terminatum vocamus Conocunenin. 1684 — transl. Tthought 
fit ta. give it the name of Cono-Cuneus, as having'the-base 
of a Cone, and.the-vertex- of-a Cuzsieus, © 1862-SaLpion Gears. 
o 3, Dim, § 384 Ex. 1 The equation of the right ‘conoid 
passing through the axis of.3:and through’a plane curve .. 
Wallis’s- cono-cuneus, is when. the fixed curve isa, circle: 


[f. ppl. stem of L. 


1869 B. Price /ujin. Cale. 1. 338 Ex. 2 


CONODONT. 


Conodont (kdnodgnt). Palzont. [mod. f. Gr, 
x&vos cone + é80v7- tooth.} A small conical tooth- 
like glistening body, found in Silurian and other 
ancient strata, and at first supposed to be a tooth of 
a cyclostomous fish; now more generally considered 
to be the remains of some invertebrate animal. 

1859 Owen in Encycl. Brit. XVIL 1316/1 The writer finds 
no form of spine, denticle, or hooklet in any Echinoderm to 
match the Conodonts; and concludes that they have most 
analogy with the spines .. of naked Molluscs or Annelides. 
1872 Nichotsox Palgout. (1879) IL. 122 Much difficulty was 
felt by scientific men in accepting Pander’s view that the 
Conodonts were the tecth of fishes. 

Conoid (ké«noid}, a. and sé. [mod. ad. Gr. xo- 
voedas cone-shaped, xavoadés a conoid ; see -OID.] 

A. adj. Approaching a cone in shape; more or 
less conical in shape. 

Conoid body: the pineal gland (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Conoid 
igament: the posterior fasciculus of the coraco-clavicular 
ligament, attached above to the conoid tubercle, at the 
scapular end of the lower surface of the clavicle. Conoid 
teeth: canine teeth, 

1668 Phil, Trans, I11. 666 Stretching the surface of it 
from a Plain to a Conoid figure, within the same Circum- 
ference. 2974 Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772, 494 Two large 
conoid cairns. 1828 Stark Z£éem. Nat, Hist, U1. 42 Shell 
turreted or conoid. 1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 11. 1558/1 
The insertion of the..conoid. ligaments. 


. $B. 

1. Geom. a. A solid generated by the revolution 
of a conic section about its axis; a conicoid of 
revolution (ess. a paraboloid or hyperboloid, the 
ellipsoids or spheroids being often excluded). This 
is the xwvoedés of Archimedes. 

(1656 Hopoes 6 Lessons v. Wks. 1845 VII. 305 Your com- 
parison of the sphere and conoeides, so far holds good.) 
3664 Barrow in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Aen (1841) Il. 34 
Concerning the parabolical conoids. 1796 Hutton J/ath, 
Dict, 1. 327 In the hyperbolic conoid, the section is an 
ellipse, when its axis makes with the axis of the solid an 
angle greater than that made by [this] and the asymptote 
of the generating hyperbola. 1807 — Course Math, 11, 
274 A diving bell, of the form of a parabolic conoid, 
3872 Proctor £ss, Astron. xii. 164 The [zodiacal] light 
exhibits usually the figure of an oblique conoid. 

tb. See quot. Ods. 

1930-6 Barey (folio), Conoid (with Geomet.), 2 solid Body 
peamiotug a Cone, excepting that instead of a perfect 
Circle, it has for its Base an Ellipsis or some other Curve 
approaching thereto. 7 

¢c. A surface generated by a straight line which 
continues parallel to a fixed plane, and passes 
through a fixed straight line and a fixed curve. 
Cf. Conocuxeus. 

This sense occurs in Fr. conoide in 1774, and perth. earlier ; 
it is that now usual in Solid etry. 

1862 Satmon Geom, of 3 Dine. (1874) § 448 Surfaces gene- 
rated by lines parallel to a fixed plane. ‘This is a-family of 
surfaces which includes conoids as a particular case. § 450 
Surfaces generated by lines which mect a fixed axis. This 
class also includes the family of conoids. 2865 ALois Solid 
Geont. § 144 If the fixed line be ig al to the fixed 
plane. .the surface is called a right conoid. 

2. 7 gen. use. Any body of a shape more or 
less approaching a cone, esp. one having the form 
of half a spindle, in which the slant sides from the 
base to the vertex are curved instead of straight. 

1793 Sir G. Suucxsurcn in Phil. Trans. LXXXIIL 76 
A steel point or cone, resting in a hollow conoid of bell 
metal. 1835 Ure Philos, Manuf. 367 To back off the 
v laat peed from the tip of the spindle, and then wind the 
thread upon it in a shapely conoid. 1868 Procror in Daily 
News 25 Nov., The conoid used in ordinary rifle practice. . 
passes much more freely through the air, point first, than 
an ordinary spherical bullet. 2 ScavDEN in Frad. Linn, 
Soc. XVI. 236 Dorsally the centre of the disk is elevated 
into a sharp conoid. i 

3. Anat. The pineal gland ; = Conoid body: see A. 

31828 in Wenster. , 

-Conoidal (konoidal), a. [f. prec. + -au.] 

1. Geom. Pertaining to, or of the form of, a 
conoid (in its various senses), 

Conoidal cusps (in Opties), the name given by Sir W. R. 
Hamilton to the singular points or conical points of the 
wave-surface. 

xrg7x Dicces Pantout. W. Pref. Tj, Not onely..' Theorems of 
spherall solides, but also of Conoydall, Parabollical, Hyper- 
bollical, and Ellepseycal circumscribed and inscribed bodies, 
1837 Bannace Bridgw. Treat. viii. 103 The curve surface 
-ehad four conoidal cusps at each of which there were, con- 
sequently, an infinite number of tangent planes. 1865 AcpIs 
Sotid Geont. § 144 A. conoidal surface is a surface generated 
by a straight line which always meets a_fixed straight line, 
is parallel to a plane, and meets a fixed curve. 

. in gen. mse. Sr precise in shape to a cone ; 
nearly but not exactly conical. : 

1741 Monro Anat, (ed. 3) 25 The Figure..is somewhat 
conoidal. 1842 H. Mttrer O. R. Sandst, xi. (ed. 2) 233 
Conoidal hills, bare of soit. 1865 Pali Mall G. 29 Aug, 
10/2 The new musket, adapted to conoldal shot. : 

Hence Conoi‘dally adv, ; 

Conoi'dic, a. rare, ff as prec, +-10.] = prec. 

1828 in Weusrer ; and in mod, Diets, ‘ 

Conoi'dical, a. rare—% = prec. 

1785 in Jounson ; and in mod, Dicts, 

ence Conoi'dically adv., conoidally. : 

31886 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 448 A conoldically ended, long, 

cylindrical navigable.[balloon}. 


Conoido-(kenoi'de), combining form.of Conom, 
prefixed to adjectives denoting shape, and express- 
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ing' modification towards the conical form, as in 
conoido-hemispherical, -votundate. (Cf. Conico-.) 
ad Dana Zooph. 415 Calicles ...conoido-hemispherical. 
Ibid, 290 Small, orbicular, high conoido-rotundate. 
Conoissaunce, obs. f. COGNIZANOE. 
Co-nominee : see Co- prefix 3. 
Conormal (kong-mil), 2. Math. 
Norsan.] Having common normals. 
i! Conoscente (konofente). Also 8 conn-. 
Pi. -ti (tz). [Ital] =Cocrosczn7s, q.v. 


[f. Co-+ 


1766 R. Gurrimn Lett. betw. Henry & Fr. U1, 10 Attend | 


to her with this connocente view. 1783 Cowrer Lett. 29 
June, Such a phenomenon -. has occasioned much specula- 
tion among the connoscenti at this place. 2837 A thenzizt 
No. 469 The common print-shop lounger as well as the 
conoscente. 1842 Lyrrox Zanoui 2x He had been deposed 
. for having shocked the conoscenti. 

Co-nourish (ko:nv rif), 2 [f. Co- + Nounisa: 
ef, co-nztrétion.] trans. To nourish or feed to- 
gether under the same conditions. 

2885 F. Warner Physical Expression xvi. 286 If two or 
more living subjects be co-nourished during the period of 
development, they will tend to ‘similar proportional develop- 
ment’, and ‘similar series of kinetic actions’. 

Conpace =compace, obs. f. Compass v. 

Conperseyner: sce COMPARCIONER. 

Conpetent, obs. f. CoMPETENT, 

Conplane (kgm plan), @. Math, [f. Con-+ 
Praxe.] In a common plane. 

1876 Kennepy tr. Reuleauxr's Kinem. of Mach, 64 The 
relative motions of plane figures in a common plane, or as 
we shall in future call them erty, conplane figures. 
‘bid, All relative motions of conplane figures, 

Conproportion, obs. var. of CoMPROPORTION v. 

1447 Boxexnam Seyntys (Roxb.) 127 And conproporcyond 
80 convenyently. 

+Conprove, v. Obs. rare}. (Better com- 
prove.) [a. OF. couprouver, cout, -prover:—L. 
comprobare to approve of.] To approve, 

@ 1goz ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) ey, In conprouing of y® 

ii 


sayde refuse [my sayd Lord of Winchester] resettyd y® 
sayd Wodeuile. 


onpunct, obs. var. of Compunct pi. a. 

cxqgo Castle Hd. Life St, Cuthd, (Surtees) 1219 He was 
conpuncte entierly. 

Conquace, var. of ConQuEs, ConQuEsE. Oés. 

+ Conquadrate, v. Obs-° [f ppl. stem of 
L. conquadrare, £. con- together + guadrare to 
square.]_ ‘To bring into a square, square with 
another’ (Ash 1775). 

1721- in Baiey, etc. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Conqua-ssant, a. [f. L. congeassdnt-eu, pres. 
pple. of conguassare: see next.] Shaking severcly: 
see quot. 

1882 Syd Soc. Lex., Conguassant pains, the pains of 
labour, at the time of their greatest intensity. 

+Conquassate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. conguassdve, {, con- intensive + guassire, 
freq. of guatéve to shake.] To shake violently. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Conguassate, to shake, dash, or 
break in peeces, x » Harvey Aforb. Angl. xx. 247 
Vomits do violently conquassate the Lungs. 

+ Conquassa'tion, Os. [ad. L. conguassa- 
tion-em, n. of action from conguassdre: see ptec.] 
Severe shaking ; agitation, concussion. 

@ 1626 MiopLEton Guict Life mi. xxi, J have had a con. 
quassation in my cerebrum ever since the disaster. 2720 
T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 324 Wind is generated by the 
Conquassation of Phlegm. 1767 A. Camrnrt, Leviph. 
(1774) 22 A viotent uassation of the foliageabove. 1782 
A. Monro Compan. Ane. (ed. 3) 49 All its blood is sent 
into the vena porlarum, and has 2 perpetual conquassation, 

Conque, obs. f. Conc. 

+Conque‘dle. Ods. A name of the North 
American Bobolink or Rice-bird. 

2783 Laruam Synop. Birds II. 1. x89 This speciesis known 
in the country by the names of Bob-Lincoln and Conquedle. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 210 note, Called in New Eng- 
land, Boblinceln, Conquedle. : 

Conquer (ke'nkoz), v. Forms: 3 cuncweari, 
3-4 conquery, 4-5 -queren, -queryn, 4-6 -quere, 
(-qwere, -queere), conquyr, 5-6 conquire, (6 
quonduer), 4- conquer. [ME. czzcwear-t, 
conguer-e(2, a, OF. cunguer-re, conquer-vremPr, 
conquerre, It. conquidere:—L. conquurére, con- 
guir-dve to seck for, search for, procure, whence 
the later sense ‘to procure by effort, gain, win, 
conquer’, f. cot- expressing completion + guarere 
to seek. The OF. form represented a late'L. ‘con 
quer dre, conformed (as usual in popular L.) to the 
simple guarcve; variation of conjugation -in Ro- 
manic produced Pr, conguerer, 16th c. F. conguerer, 
and OF, Pr., Sp, cougeertr, mod.F. congidrir.] 

For the sense-development cf. note to Conquest. 

I. To acquire (by effort). - ee ac meee 
+1. ¢vaus. To acquire, succeed in gaining, - get 
possession of (by effort) ; to win, gain; attain to. 

{2292 Britton viell, § za Le cinznee..le wera par 
bref de dreft, ¢raus?, The eldest shall obtain it by.a writ 
of right] ¢ t390 Halt Meid, 33 Pat, luued hire'were wel & 
habbes his laddc, oder cuncweari his Iuue o-bulliche wise. 
éxgzg £. £. Aliit, P. B. 1632, 1 [Belshazzar] fayn -wolde 
Wyt pe wytte of pe wryt, eng on be wowe clyues.. If pou 
with quayntyse conquere hit, I quyte be py mede, ¢1380 


_ CONQUER. 


Wyeutr I&s, (1880) 183 Bi pis falsnessea fewe pore wrecchis 
my3ten conqueren in-to here owene hondis .. almost al be 
lordischipe pat may be sold. ¢1475 Partenay x450 Helth 
neuer shal I not conquere. 1480 Caxton Chrou, Eng. 
xxiii. 21’Brenne had .. in fraunce .. conquerd a grete lord- 
ship thurgh maryage. 1ssz Hutoer, Conquyre or get, 
adguira, conquira * 


IT. To acquire by force of arms. . 
“2. To acquire by fighting, win in war; to make 
a warlike coriquest of; to subjugate. [Soin OF: 
11th c., Chanson de Roland.) 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 8a Constance .. conquercde of 
Spayne Pe truage. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chou. (1810) 25 He 
..ferde ouer pe see, & conquerd Normandie; Duke pan” 
was he cald, borh at pags of hond. 1340 Hamrote 
Pr. Consc. 8969 Alexander the gret kyng Pat ‘conquerd 
Affryk, Europe and Asy. ¢1385 Cnaucer £. G. JV. 585 
Cleopatra, To conqueryn([v.r, conqueren]regnys & honour 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xxxix. 27 Claudius come in to this 
land for to conquere the truage thurgh strength. @ 1933 Lp. 
Beaners Huor \xxxiii. 258 My cuppe, & horne, & hames, 
y° whiche Huon conquered of ye Gyaunt Angolaffer. xs70. 
in Lodge Zdlust. Brit. Hist. 4791) I. 47 Land to be quon- 
quered by the Scottes. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1v. 39% By con- 

uering this new world. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 

I. 295 But they first determined jointly to conquer Lom- 
bardy. 

b. Const. from (formerly zforz, 072) the loser. 
(OF. conguerre une chose sur guelqi’un.) 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 7 To conquere straunge countrees 
..as king Alexandre conquerid uppon the Romayne. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Zug. xxi, Helpe and socour for to conquer 
al the londe upon Belyn. zgag Lo. Berners /roiss. 11. 
ccxviii. [ccxiv.] 673 They were conquered vpon the turkes, 
and tourned perforce to the crysten faythe. 1726-31 Tinpav 
Rapin’s Hist. Eng. RV. (2743) 1. 54 Calais and the other 
places in Picardy conquered upon the English. : 

+c. Const. fo, eto the hands of (2 person). Obs.’ 

1380 Wycuir IWks, (1880) 55 Pe arke or couere of god was 
conquerid in-to encmyes hondis. /dfd. 63 Pus alle men ben, 
conquerid to be fend almost. ; 

d. To gain honour, a name, peace, etc., in 
war. 

x375 Barsour Bruce 1. 397 The gude. held the stour To 
conquyr thaim endles honour, 1475 Caxton Jasox 33 For 
to conquere a name in armes. 1525 Berness /voiss. 
IE. clxix. [cixv.] 477 ones and lusty, and lykely to conquere 
honour. x8qz Auison Hist. Europe (ed. 8) X. lex. § 42. 540 
At all hazards we must conquer a maritime peace. 7 

+3. To gain, or win (a battle, a victory). Ods. 
[So OF. conguerre une bataille.) 

1475 Partenay 4319 Er the victory be conquere(d] and 
gette. 1557 Nort tr. Guenava's Diall Pr. 1230/1 The 
greate battayles they have ag ies : : 

4. fig. To gain or win bya struggle in which 
opposition or obstruction is overcome. [In OF. 
12th cJ 

1676 Hare Contempt, 1. 8 Here was Love and Goodness 
+ sufficient to conquer our hearts into admiration and Aston- 
ishment. 1706 Paitutrs (ed. Kersey), Conger .to gain or 
win Peoples Hearts or Affections. 3844 Kixcrake £othen 
XNXY. (2878) 3x9 Conquer his daily bread by the threats of 
his dragoman. 88x Pall Jfall G. 25 Feb. 3/2 Nationalities 
striving to conquer their independence. 1854 roth Cent. 
Dec. 1020 He was left to conquer for himself the education 
he was determined to have. 

III. To overcome by force. 

5. To overcome (an adversary), gain the victory 
over, vanquish, subdue. [So in OF. z2th c.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 2233 (Cott.) Godd ‘we sal conquer wit 
fight. ¢2374 Cuaucen Anel. & Arc. 37 The hardy quene 
Of Cithea iat he conquerd had. ¢238 Wreur JVs, 
(1880) 330 Hou ly3tly my3t_antecrist conqwere pe churche. 
@ 1400-80 A lerander 3096 Quatt sulda knyght more Couett 
pen conquer hys foes. xg94 Suaxs, Rich, 17/, v. iil, g3a If 
we be conquered, let men conquer vs, And not these bastard 
Britaines. 2767 A. Youxc Faruter's Lett, to People 193 
A northern nation possessing iron, has ever conquere 
southern ones that roll on gold. 286 Emerson Lng, 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11. 24 The Germans, whom, 
the Romans found hard to conquer in two hundred and ten 
years, 

6. transf. and fig. To’ get the better of; to 


master, overcome. 

1654 Eart. Onrery Parthen, (1676) 583 We had already so 
far conquer’d our voyage, that we were come to the top of 
+» Taurus. 1662 Stiuincrt. Orig. Sacr, s. i. § 17 Their 
necessities kept them in continuall employment; and after 
that they conquered them, they, etc. 1732 Pore £4. Bathurst 
154 The ruling Passion, be it what it wall, The ruling Passion 
conquers Reason still. x7s5-73 Jounxson, To'surmount ;-to 
overcome: as, he conquered his reluctance, 1780'Cowrzr 
Table T. 523 Like a proud swan, congue ing the stream by 
force. 1ea2 tir. Martineau Hiil 6 Vall, iit, 44 To conquer 
the shyness she felt coming on. 1872 Ruskin Zagie's N.i.3 
If they had completely conquered the old habit. : 

LV. 7. absol. and zzz: To be the conqueror, make 
conquests, gain the victory, be victorious. Yor- 
merly construed with zdov, of (= from), oz. [Tn 
OF. r1th'e.] “ie 

¢ 1300 K. Adis, 4875 And evermore hy beth werreride And 
upon other conquerrende.” 1393 Lance. P. Pe. C. we 251 
A kyng bat conquerep of hys enemyes. 1525 Lo. Bensers 
Froiss. 11. xciti. [ixxxix.] 280 We thought we conquered 
greatly on them whan we of their money. 1826-34 
Tuspace Rev. vi. 2 He went forth conquéringe and forto 
overcome [16xx hee went foorth conquering, and to con- 
quere). 1594 Suaxs. Rick. LIT, v. iii. 150 Arme, fight, and 
conquer, for faire Englands sake. .x61z Braun, & Fue Xi ing. 
$ no K.1. i, Trust me Tigranes, she can do as much In 

ce, as I in war3 she'll conquer too. 1773 Gotpsn. (title), 
She Stoops to Conquer. 1843 Prescott J/exico vit, v.(1864) 
457 Cortez‘. did not conquer from the mere'dmbition of 
conquest... . oe 


+ racu Acts § Alon. (1642) 181 


CONQUERABLE. 


‘Conquerable (kenkerib’l), ¢. [f. Coxquer z. | 


+-ABLE: perh, a. earlier F. conguérable (Godef. 
and’ Cotgr.).] Capable of being conquered, over- 
come, or subdued, q 

1999 Sanpys Everopa Spec. (2632) 62 It maketh all toyles 
supportable, all difficulties vas uerable. a@164x Br. Moun- 
¢ Parthians were not con- 
querable but by a king. 19784 Ricuarpson Grandison 
(x78z) ‘I. xvi, 102 While his esteem for me.is young and 
conquerable. 1860 Mit Repr. Govt. i. (1865) 3 The habits 
may be ultimately conquerable by better government, 

Hence Co'nquerableness. 

1640 Br. Reynotpos Passions xxiv. 242 The Conquerable- 
nesse of the Object by our owne means.- 

,t Conquerant (kp'pkorint),.a. and sb. Oés. 
[a. F. congedrant, pr. pple. of congudrir.] i 
A. adj. Conquering, victorious. (CE mitt.) 

1638 J. Froyp (###e), The, Church Conquerant over Hu- 
mane Wit. . 

B. sé. A conqueror. 

16g8 tr. Fraucion ss, I made a flat retreat into a Closet I 
found open..Thither the wanton Conquerants pursued me. 

Conquered (kpnkeid), g2/. a. [f. Conquer 
+-EDI.] Acquired or won by conquest, overcome, 
venquished,. subdued. 

1598 ‘Hu.oet, Sonquersd populatus, subiugatus. 1879 
J. Sruspes Gaping Gulf Cv b, [Henry VI) lost both the 
new conquired title and ancient hereditarye dominions. 
1752 Jounson Rambler No. 204 P a The tribute of con- 
quered ‘kingdoms. 1844 H. H, Witson Brit. Jndia III, 
353 The protection of the..conquered provinces. 

absol, 1667 Mitton P, LZ. x1. 79, The conquered also, and 
enslay’d by Warr, Shall with thir freedom lost all virtu 
loose, 28z2 Stn H. Davy Chem. Philos.7 The conquerors 
became the pupils of the conquered. 

Conquerer, obs. f£. ConquERor. 

Conqueress (kgnkerés). Also 5 conquires, 
6. -queres, ‘6-7 -esse. [Corresponds to an OF. 
conguereresse, fem. of congzuerere, -cor: see -ESB.] 
A female conqueror. 

@ 1400-30 Alexander 510s, 1, Candace pe conquires. 1503 
‘Hawes Bxamp. Virt, iv. 44, & conqueres so pttyssaunt. 
1596 Srenser J, Q. v. vii. 36 The noble conqueresse Herselfe 
came in. ‘165: Biccs New Disp. 78 After Nature hath 
return’d Conqueresse. 31858 Masson Milton I. x60 His 
conqueress being some beauty who had been seen by chance, 

Conquering (kpykerin), vd/. sb. The action 
of the vb. Conquer. (Now chiefly gerundial.) 

axgqo Hamrore Psalter 522 ee prisoneres in con- 
queryng. c144o Proms. Parv, 9x Conqueste or conquer- 
YOR, conguestus. | 1890 Sir J. Satvrn Disc. Weapons vat 

*, All which .. daungers of conquering. ..have proceeded 
chiefly through the negligence of their Princes, 1813 
Soutney March to Moscow § For as for his conquering 
Russia. .do it he would. 

Conquering, f//. a, [f Conquer v +-1Ne 2] 
That conquers; victorious. 

sox Suaks. x Hex. VI, 1.1. 26 God is our Fortresse, in 
whose conquering name Let vs resolue to scale their flinty 
bulwarkes, 163 Hosses Leviath. mu. xlii, 314 Submission 
to a conquering Enemy, 1747 Morett Yoshkua (Chorua), 
See, the conquering: hero comes. 1847 Emerson Resr, 
Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 304 The bounds of whose con- 
quéring intelligence no man had ever reached. 1872 Mortey 
Voltatre (1886) 54 A descendant of the conquering Franks. 

b. That decides a contest. 

Mod. They are now playing the conquering game [e.g. in 
a chess tournament], a 

Conqueringly (kgykarinli), adv. [f prec. + 

-Lx 2] In a conquering manner, victoriously. 
, 1600 F, Waker SZ, Mandeville 14a, They made war 
and invaded conqueringly:vpon other Countries, x86s 
eee Hyius Glor. Parad, 30 Grant me conqueringly to 
wrestle. 

Conquerless, a. poetic. rare. [f. CONQUER v. 
+-LESS.] Not to be conquered, invincible. 

zgso5 Marxnam Sir R. Grinvile ‘lv. (Arb.) 57, Which 
seeming conquerlesse; did conquests lend. 1868 Aucusta 
Wenaster tr. Medea x3 Her passionate conqueriess soul. 

+Conquerment. Ods. [f. Conquer z. + 
-MENT. It corresponds in form to OF. césgzere- 
ment, med.L. conguirimenium, conquerementumt, 


and may have been formed thereon.] Conquest. 

1597 Be. Haut Sad. un vii. 28 The Nuns of new-woon 
Cales his bonnet lent, In lieu of their so kind a conquer. 
ment. 

Conqueror (kpnkerez). Forms: 4 conquerur, 
4-5 -roure, -querrour, 4-7 -querour, 5 -quirour, 
6 -querer, (Sc. concreour), 6- conqueror. [2. 
AF, conguerour, OF. conguereor (later congqueretr, 
Cotgr.), oblique: case of comguerere:—L, types 
*conquerétorent, *congqueretor, agent-n. f. *cort- 
geserére: see CONQUER. _—s- ‘i 

Parallel forms in Pr. were guereive, enquereire, obl. case 
gueredor. The corresponding nominative form in ‘OF. 
would have -eire, -ofve; but at an early date, this endin 
was conformed to -eve, the phonetic representative of the 
nominative -d/os. The various oblique forms -d¢drezit, 
-Elorent, -ti3rent had fallen together phonetically as -edor, 
whence -eor, -eur; and the nominatives were analogically 
levelled under the most frequent form -¢72.] 5 : 

1, One who gains possession of a country, ete:, by 
force of atms ; one-who subdues or subjugates a 

~ nation ; one who.conquers or vanquishes an adver- 
sary, a victor. (C£ the synonymous Conqursror, 
Conqugsor.) ee ee im 
@ 1300 Cursor MM. 3 (Cott.)’ Alisaunder pe conquerour, 
1307 Llegy Edw. I, in Pol, Songs (Camden) 250 


hou art’ 


‘843 


cleped conquerour- In uch"bataille thou hadest pris. ¢ 2325 
#. E, Alii. P. B. 1322 As conquerour of vche a cost he 
cayser watz . 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xi. 
(x495)' 42x He that is- ouercome is obedyente to the con- 
guerour, 221400 Morte Arth. 65 This ilke kyde con- 
querour, crsgeo Lancelot 45 worthi conqueroure 
Arthure. 1393 Suaxs. 3 Hen, V7/, 1. v. 12 Both tugging to 
he Victors, brest to brest : Yet neither Conqueror, nor Con- 
quered, 164 J. Cae Lene Evang. T. mi. 209 In 
‘Warre, even_the ueror is commonly a loser. 1769 - 
Rosertson Chas. V, VI. vi. 114 The conquerors of that un- 
fortunate quarter of the globe. _ 7899. HIRLWALL Greece 
VII. 367 After the battle, 1: remained for the conquerors to 
divide the spoil. x87z Freeman Nornt. Cong. (1876) 1V. 13 
William was a foreign Conqueror, King in very truth only 
by the edge ofthe sword. 

b. Used as a distinctive surname or title of 
victorious princes; esf. in Lng. Mist. of William I, 
often referred to familiarly as ‘ the Conqueror’. 

So far as English or AngloFr. evidence goes, there appears 
no reason to think that as applied to William I, this term 
or its corresponding med.L. congquxstor, conguestor, con- 
quisitor (see Coxquestor) meant anything else than ‘con- 
queror’ in sense 1,=domitor or expugnator Anglorum, 
triumphator Angliz of the contemporary chroniclers, The 
notion that congzestor had here only the sense of ‘ acquirer’ 
or ‘purchaser’ as distinguished from ‘inheritor’ (see sense 
2, and Conougsr 5, in Scotch Law), appears to have been 
first started by Spelman (or his posthumous editors), whence 
it was taken by Blackstone and later writers. The historical 
evidence as to the use of the word shows that the appella- 
tion Congueror, Conguestor was applied to William the 
Great, just as to Alexander the Great, to Charles the 
Great, to Jayme I of Arragon (ef Conguistador), etc. 

Icf. @ 1300, ¢ 1300, above.] a 1300 Cursor M. 24791 (Cott.) 
Willam basterd ,. He pat conquerur was gode, and for to 
warrai vnderstode; Sua stalworth man he was of hand, bat 
with his forse he wan the land, [¢ z300 LancTorr Chron. 
(Rolls) I, 436 William le Conquerour.. Engleterre conquist 
par graunt vasselage, Sur le ray Harald,] _c¢ 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Langtoft (x810) 86 William pe Conquerour .. Alle 
England he wan porgh his vassalage & Harold kyng ouer 
ran. Ibid. 85 The conquerour is laid at Kame dede in 
graue. 1536 BELLENDEN Cyo#t, Scot. (s8a1) I. Ixiv, William, 
the Bastard and Concreour of Ingland, tuk the crown efter 
the slauchter of king Herald. 1598 Br. Haut Sat. 1. ii. 
136 And tels how first his famous ancestor Did come in 
long since with the Conquerour. 1867 Freeman Norv. 
Cong. 1, Pref., Down to the actual accession of William the 
Conqueror. 1869 Jdid. (2876) III. xvi. 56x The work of the 
Conquest was now formally completed; the Conqueror sat 
in the royal seat of England. 

ec. transf, and fig. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Tvoylus v. 794 But who-so myghte wynnen 
swych a flour..He myghte seyn he were a conquerour. 
31526 Pilgr. Perf. og le W. 1531) 56 b, A conquerour of his 
owne wyll. xgs7 N. T. (Genev.) Rom. viii. 37 Neuerthe- 
lesse, in all these thynges we are more then conquerers, 
through him that loved vs. 1606 Suans, Ant. $ Cl, wv. 
xiv. 62, I am conqueror of my selfe. 1768-74 Tucker Zt. 
Nai, (2852) 11. 399 The Saviour of mankind. .must be a 
conqueror py conquest greater than that of the world, the 
conquest of himself. ; : 

. The victor in a contest of skill or strength, in 
a game, etc. 

2636 Cowrey Pind. Odes (1687) 20 The Conquerours in 
the Olympique Games were. .crowned with a Garland of 
Wild-Olive, 1674 tr. Schefer's Lapland xxiv. 108 And he 
that at one leap compasses the greatest space of ground, 
is reckon’d the Conqueror, 

attvib, 3601 Hortanp Pliny I. 22x He made an end of 
the conquerour champion, — 

©. collog, = Conquering . 

Mod, We have not time to play the conqueror [at whist]. 

+2, Sc. Law. One who acquires property other- 
wise than by inheritance : see Conquest 5. Ods. 

1897 Sxene De Verb. Signif. s.v. Conguesius, Gif con- 
quests lands, after the decease of the Conquerour, dois anis 
ascende to ony person. 

Co'nquerous, a. Obs. [f. ConquER v. + -OUS: 
after words like veretuxous.] Conquering ; victori- 
ous, 

1s71 Fortescue Forest of Hist. 82), His conquirous 
exploytes. 1879 Twyne Phisiche agst. Fortune 1, \xiv. 
88 b, Augustus. .gaue great summes of money for them that 
saluted hym conquerous and triumphant Caesar. 1593 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Sup. 53 When Alexander in his conquerous 
expeditions visited the ruins of Troy. dl 

+Conques, -queis, v. Sc. Obs. Also 6 -ys, 
-eas, 6-7 -ess, 7 -ise, -ish. [Exact formation 
doubtful : B songs f. ConquxEse 50.3 or, like it, 
from the F, pa. pple. covguis, -ise (cf. comprise, 
compromise); but it- may have been from the 
eatlier pa. pple. Conquest, by treating the ¢ as 
the native suffix and taking cozgzes as the stem. 
Conguest was subseq. treated as its pa. pple. and 
pa. t. (as if=corgees+ zt), and conformed to its 
variant spellings, as conguezst, -queast, -qzist.] 

1. trans. To get possession of, acquire as pro- 
perty, to gain, win. 

c 7480 Henryson Mor, Fab, (1571) 29-To conques worldly 
ood. 1536 Launer Dewties of Kingis 254 Rather than 
Conqueis gold incartis. ¢zg6g Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chroz. 
Scot-(x728) 28 Greedy to conquess greater ‘rents to his 
posterity. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj: 26 Albeit the husband 
hes litill -heritage, and hes conquessed thereafter many 
lands, 1633 W. StrutHer True Hafpines 9 In end they 
conquish vanitie of vanities: 1637 RuTuerrorp Leff. (1862) 
1-443 Our leel-come and la conquessed joy. @ 1653 
Z.. Boyp in, Zion's Flowers (x855) Introd. 42 Man may 
conquise Lands to his Chil es . 

2. To gain in war; conquer; to win (a battle); to 
vanquish. - : : z ee Is 


~ 


CONQUEST. 


ex47o Henny Wallace 1. 358 Bot Wallace thriss this 
kynri conquest haile. _1gr3 Douatas Zneis 1x.-v. 102 As 
victouris,.‘To conquys Itale. 1549 Compi. Scot. x. 85 Thai 
haue intendit veyris contrar scotland, in hope to conques it. 
a3g7z Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 78 So shall England 
be Congusast within a year. «16g1 CaLDERWoop Hist. Kirk 
(843) 11, sex When Hannibal went to conqueisse Italle. 

Hence Conquessed #//. a., Conquessing vl. sé. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 14 The conquessingis of realmis, 

+ Conquese, -eis, sd. Sc. Obs. Also 5 -quace. 
fapp. a. OF, congrtse, -dsse, sb. fem. f. conguts, 
conguise, pa. pple. of conguerre to CONQUER.] = 
Conquest sd. in senses 4-6. 

€1378 Quoniam Atiach, xcvii. (Jam), The conquese of 
any frie man, deceissand vest and therein, without 
heires lawfullie gottin of his awin bodie, ascends to him, 
quha is before gottin, and heritage descends be degrie. 
¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 60 Edwarde Langschanks .. herd 
tell weyle Scotland stude in sic cace, He thocht till hym to 
mak it playn conquace [v. 7. haill conqueis]. 7535 Srewart 
Cron. Scot. 1, 653 Of thame .. haill conqueis for to mak. 
164r R. Bawtiz Lett. §& Frads. (2841) I. 312 Bernard of 
Weymar’s conquieses in Alsatia. 

+Conquesor. Sc. Obs. rare. In 7 con- 
queisor, [f. ConquEs v. + -oR.] = Conqueror. 

x6qr R, Batre Lett. § Frais, (1841) 1. 323 Power to the 
first Conqueisors to impose lawes was not doubtful. 

Conquest (kpnkwest),sd. Also 3-5 conqueste. 
[Represents two OF. words: (1) couguest (now 
conguét) m.:—L. type *conguestum (cf. Pr. con- 

ztst, It, congutsto), med.L. conguestum, -quistum, 
lor L. conguisttum, neuter of pa. pple. of congzi- 
rére (see CoNnQuEeR); (2) OF. congueste (now 
conguéte) fem. = Pr. conguesta, Sp., It, med.L. 
conquesta, -guista, fem. sb. from the pa. pple. 
(parallel to sbs. in -afa, -ade, -é¢), The latter of 
these expressed the action, the former the proceeds 
of acquiring or conquering. Cf. acguest, OF. 
aguest, but zquest, request, OF . engueste, requeste. 

onguét, conguéte are still distinct in F., but in 
Eng., through loss of final -¢ and of grammatical 
gender, the two forms ran together at an early date, 

The original sense in med.L. and F, was ‘acquisition, 
esp. as the result of effort’; including getting by force of 
arms as well as by other means, Hence two lines of de- 
velopment ; first, with the feudal jurists ‘ personal acquisi- 
tion of estate, as opposed to inheritance’, without specific 
reference to the mode, whether by force of arms, by stats 
or (in later times) by money, called Purcnase in English 
Law; secondly, ‘acquisition by force of arms, military 
conquest’, The latter of these is by far the earlier in Eng- 
lish, and has always been (with its transferred uses) the 
only popular sense. The general sense of acquisition and 
esp. the legal sense as opposed to inheritance, is chiefly 
Scotch and prominent in Scotch law.) 

I. Conquest by war or combat. 

1. The action of gaining by force of arms ; acqui- 
sition by war; subjugation of a country, ete. 
[OF. conqueste.] 

c 1325 Coer de L. 6 It is ful god to here in jeste Off his 
prowesse and hys conqueste. ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chiv‘on, 
(x810) 25 [see Conquer 2]. /did. 51 Seuentene 3ere was he 
{Knoute] kyng porgh conquest & desceit. ?a1400 Morte 
Arth, 26 ees that the kynge Arthur by conqueste hade 
wonnyne telles and kyngdoms, and contreez many. 
cxg00 Maunpvev. (Roxb.) vi. 18 Pe sowdan es lord of fine 
kyngdomes, whilk he has geten by conquest. ¢1456 Lypa, 
Verses on Kings of Eng. x. 4 in Hist, Collect. Card. Soc. 
(1876) 49 This myghty Wylliam Duke of Normandye.. 
Made kynge by conqueste of Brutys Albyon. ggg Even 
(title), Decades of the newe worlde or west India, Conteyn- 
yng the nauigations and conquestes of the Span: 

165: Hoszes Leviath. Concl. 39x Conquest ..is the Ac- 
quiring of the Right of ace by Victory. 1952 
Hume Ess. § Treat, (1777) 1. 225 Most conquests have 
gone from north to south. 2796 H. Hunter tr. S¢. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 674 They accompanied our soldiers 
in their conquests, and acquired lands in America, 

b. with of and object. 

1384 Cnaucer Z. G, W. 1298 Dis To the conqueste of 
ytayle My destany is soone for to sayle. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 85 Kinges been worshipped. .for conquestes 
of landes & regions. ¢2477 Caxton 3asov Prol., The historie 
of Iason, toweling the conqueste of the golden flese. 1695 
Eng. Anc. Const. England 6 Does not .. conquest of a na- 
tion by arms give the conqueror a power from God to rule 
over that people? 7844 H. H. Wirson Srét, Judia UII. 33 
a easy conquest of Arakan, and the subjugation of 

anipur. ; ar 

e. transf. and fig.; esd. the gaining or captivating 
of the favour, affections, or hand of another. 

1595 Suaxs. Yoh ut, i. 290 Better conquest never canst 
thou make, Then arme thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy leose sagqestionk x6zr Beau. & 
Fi. Xing § no K.1, i, Nature did her wrong, To print con- 
tinual conquest on her cheeks, And make no man worthy 
for her to take. 183: LytTon eng inl 38 Constance, 
dressed for conquest, sat alone in her dressing-room. — 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 76 When 
mean gain has arrived at the conquest of letters and arts. 
3887 J. Knicut in Dict, Nat, Biog, IX. 355/2 The con- 
quest of the uis was..soon effected, and the pair were 
married in Paris in 1645. : : Bees 

2. The action of overcoming of vanquishing ; 
gaining of victory. Also jig. . 

€13t5 SHoreHau 148 Nys‘gryt stryf wythoute queade, 
And ther see migh Se stryf ee And som y-schent. 
c1340 Gaw, & Gr. Aunt. 311 ere is now your sourquy- 
drye &-your conquestes. 1485 Caxton Pref. . Malory's 
Morte Arthur-zb, The fyfthe book treateth of the-con- 
gueste of Lucius themperour-[by Arthur]. 1526 Pilger: 


CONQUEST, 


Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 208 b, His victory wherin he ouercame 
-the.deuyl was moost perfyte triumph and.conquest. 1593 
Suaxs. 3 Hen. V1, v. ii. 10, I must yeeld my body to the 
Earth, And by my fall, the conquest to my foe.- 16x3 R. 
C. Table Alph, (ed. 3), Conquest, victory. 1789 BELSHAM 
Ess. 1. xii. 223 The conquest of difficulties is never a source 
of pleasure, 1814 Scorr Ld, of /sles ww. xx, Amid the 
pealing conquest-cry. . xs 

. b. Attributed to the conquered: The condition 
of being conquered. 

1677 Gurin Demonol, (1867) 471 But though they may be 
more troubled, yet they may be furthest from conquest. 
3697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 640 Having shifted ev'ry 
Form to scape, Convine'd of Conquest, he resum’d his 
‘Shape [wictus in sese redit), 

3. The Conguest or Norman Conguest: the ac- 
quisition of the crown of England by William, 
Duke of Normandy, in 1066. 

[x327 Murimurnu Chron, Anno Domini mccexxvit. .et regis 
Edwardi tertii a conquastu primo.] 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 14 Kyng Edward pe thridde after be conquest. 1428 
in Surtees Misc. (1890) 3 In pe yer of be regne of Kyng 
Henre Sext after pe Conqueste fyft. 1889 Nasne IVks. 
(ed. Grosart) I. 507 Some men spring from the coffer, not from 
the Conquest. 1631 WeErvER Arc, Fun, Afon. 655 Swaine 
was Lord in the Conquest time. 1647 Crarenpon Hist. 
Reb, 1. (1843) 4/1 A family of an ancient extraction, even 
from the time of the conquest. 1867 Freeman Worm. Cong. 
(1876) 1. 3 As a conquest, compared with earlier and with 
later conquests, the Norman Conquest of England holds a 
middle place between the two classes. 

4. That which is acquired by force of arms; a 
possession or acquisition made in war ; a conquered 
country, etc. ; now restricted to territorial acquisi- 
tions, formerly also including booty. [OF. congzest.] 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 2540(Cott.) O pair conquest he tok be 
tend. 1393 Gower Conf I. 27 Alisaundre ..T'o knightes .. 
after that they have deserved Yaf the conquestes, that he 
wanne, a xsoa Chaucer's Dreme 934 The lord. .said he 
would within that yle Be lord and sire.. And called it there 
his new conquest. x601 SHaxs. Ful. C. 1. i, 37 Wherefore 
reioyce? What Conquest brings he home? What Tribu- 
taries follow him to Rome? 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. viii. 
(1692) 36 They soon became the Conquest of the Greeks. 
1692 Luttretu Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 633 Orders are issued 
for all young men in the new conquests capable of bearing 
arms, to list themselves in the French service. 1829 SouTHEY 
Sir 1. More 1. 342 No person in Portugal or its conquests 
should make_use of the instrument. 1874 Green Sioré 
Hist. v. 224 His new conquest of Calais remained a part 
of the possessions of the English crown, 

b. ¢ransf. and fig., said esp. of a person whose 
favour or affections have been won by art. 

@ 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 57 But thou wilt lose the stile 
of conquerour, If I, thy conquest, perish by thy hate. x7xz 
Steere Sfec/, No. 306 2 2 To resign Conquests is a Task as 
difficult ina Beauty as an Hero. 3771 Junius Lett, lix. 307 
Perhaps he found her at first too easy a conquest. 

5. Phr. Zo make (win) a conguest, Also To 
make a conquest of: to reduce to a conquered 
position, to conquer. 

1497 Eart Revers (Caxton) ictes 93 Afterthis Alexander 
made grett conquestis. 1570 R. Eowarps Damon § P. in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 102, I joy as much as he that hath a 
conquest won. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1767 Shall rotten death 
make conquest of the stronger And leave the faltering 
feeble souls alive. 1608 — Per. 1. iv. 69 And make a 
conquest of unhappy me. 1712 Swier Let, Eng. Tongue 
Wks, 1755 11. 1, 186 Till we are invaded and made a con- 
quest by some other states. 1838 Lytton A/ice 2x Which 
at once made a conquest of Evelyn’s heart. 1874 BANCROFT 
Footpr. Time i. 61 They never made permanent conquests 
in that direction, 

II. Conquest of property, etc. Se. 

6. Se. Law, a The personal acquisition of real 
property otherwise than by inheritance. b, Real 
estate so acquired, as opposed to /erffage (the 
distinction as it affected the Law of Succession 
was abolished in 1874); hence fee, heir, steccession 
of conquest. 

{198-9 Pife Roll 10 Rick. I (Entry of fine made 30 
Hen. If, 1184) in Madox Morm. Angi. 217 Et de primo 
conquestu vel de escacta de hereditate ipsarum pridic- 
tarum B. et M. a quocunque illud accipient pradicti G, et 
B. uxor ejus..dabunt, etc.J 

Le xgo Leges 4 Burg. xlit. (Se. Acts I. 340) Terram quam 
habet de conquestu suo [? 15th c. Zvans/, ‘The landis that he 
has of conquest}, ?a@x300 Reg. Afaj. iv. xlii (ibid. ¥. 369) 
Quia conquestus terrarum..debet gradatim ascendere et 
hereditas gradatim descendere. [1375 sec CONQUESE]. x425 
Wrntoun Chron, vit ii, 181 For he hys sowne wes mydlest 
He gawe [hym] tharefor hys conqwest. ¢ 1583 Sir J. Bat- 
rour Practichs 162 (Jam.) Gif ony man hes sum Jandis 
pertening to him as heritage, and some uther landis as 
conqueist, @2608 Craic Fus Meudale u, xv. § 10 Nos 
congiastune dicimus, Angli et Normanni fourches, 268 
Stair Jusé, ut iv. 33 ‘The immediate elder brother succeed- 
ing in conquest and the immediate younger in heritage. 
x86x W. Brut Dict. Law Scot, 219 Where the deceased 
has died without lawful issue.. heritage descends to the 
immediate younger brother of deceased, but conquest as- 
cends to the immediate elder brother. 1874 Act 37 § 38 
Vict. c. 94. § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest 
and fees of heritage is hereby abolished. - : 

> @, Conguest of marriage: property acquired 
during wedlock, and provided for in the marriage 
contract. (Cf. Littré ‘ Congadét, acquét fait durant 
la communauté des époux’.) bon Beat 
¢1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 219 A subject purchased 


with money acquired by industry or economy is conquest in 
this sense; but land or>any other subject purchased with 
borrowed money is not conquest of the marriage, except in 
so far as. .of greater value than the price paid for it, 


844 


+7. gen. Acquisition, gain, possession gained, 
Chiefly Se. (exc. where fig. from 1). Obs. + 
_ 2800-20 Dunpar ‘Schir, 372 remembir’ vii, Quhen seruit 
is all vdir man .. Na thing I get, na conquest than. 1556 
Lauper Dewties of Kyngis 264 Wrang Conquest maks 
myscheuous end. 1870 Levins Afanig, 92/13 A Conquest, 
acguisitio. x603 Jas. Lin S. R. Gardiner Hist. Eng. (1884) 
I. 9 How happy I think myself by the conquest of so 
faithful and so wise a counsellor. 


TIT. Comb. 
1814 [see 2]. 18:8 Suettey Engancan Hills 122 With 


thy conquest-branded brow Stooping to the slave of slaves. 


From thy throne. 

+ Conquest (stress var.), v. Obs. [a. OF. 
congueste-r (still in Cotgr.):—late L. type ¥con- 
questare, from conguesitare ; also OF. conguzster, 
-guiter, f. It. conguéstare, Sp. and Pg. congzistar, 
med.L. conquest-, conguisiare:—L. type *conguisi- 
tare, freq. of conguirére; see Conquer, and cf, 
Acquist v.] 


1. trans. To get possession of, acquire, gain. 

{x292 Britton 1v. viit. § x Cist pleintif neqedent ne i purra 
rien conquestre [3 A/SS. conquester, 2 conquere, 1 recon- 
quere ; travs?, Yet the plaintiff cannot recover anything 
therein.] 1g97 Jas. 1 Demonol, 11. i, That spirit whereby 
she [the ‘ Pythonisse ’} conquested such gain to her masters, 

2. To gain in war, conquer; to gain (a battle); 
to vanquish, beat. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 315 To conquest [z.7. conquer, 
ed, 1616 conquesse] the land all halely. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt, (1880) 160 They..shal come into spayne, for to conqueste 
the londes, 
quested many bataylles. 1570 T. Preston Cambyses in 

azl. Dodsley 1V. 177 To conquest these fellows the man I 
willplay. 1644 A. Trevor Leé. in Carte Ormonde (1735) IIT. 
320 Who will give him occasion to conquest him too shortly. 

+ Conquest (stress var.), pa. pple. Obs. Also 
7. -ist. [Form-history doubtful: it may have 
directly represented med.L. conguzestus, -geistus, 
pa. pple. of conguseréere, -guirére (see CONQUER) ; 
but more prob. it was a shortening of congztested, 
pa. pple. of Conquest v. (cf. lighted, lit, com- 
mitted, commit, etc.); this is corroborated by the 
occurrence of the same form as pa. t. 

In Se. conguest was analysed as conguest+?, and treated 
as pa, pple. and pa, t. of Congues v., beside conguess-ed, 
it. In this capacity it was also spelt cougqueist, -gucast, 
-qguist, by conformation to the vb., under which these forms 
will be found.] . J . . 

1. Acquired, gained, received in possession. Sc. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunwe Chron, (1810) 325 To haf in heritage .. 
als a propire ping bat were conquest tille him. 1567 Anr. 
Beatoun in H. npbell Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 
222 That reputation in all godliness 3e have conquist of 
lang. @1670 Sir J. Scot Staggering State 124 in Maidment 
Se. Pasguils (1868) 79 Sir John Hay .. has. never conquest 
any land but a poor piece in Galloway. 

. Conquered in war ; vanquished, overcome. 

eze5 £. £. Aliit. P. B. 1305 Nov he be kyng hatz con- 
quest & pe kyth wuntten. 1423 Jas. 1 Kiéngis Q. c, 3¢ have 
jour man with his gude will conquest [rte rest], ¢x440 
Bone Flor. 1201 Tyll y have thys londe conqueste [rime 
best], a@xg00 Chaucer's Drente_ 1661 They were lightly 
conquest And prayed to a poore feast. 549 Compl. Scot. 1. 
19 The diuyne sapiens. .causis conqucriours to be conquest. 

Conquesting, vé/. st, [f. prec. vb. + -ING 1] 

+1. Acquisition by force of arms ; conquering. 

2558 Even Decades Pref. (Arb.) 52 He euen then ..sente 
furth shyppes for the conquestynge of the Indies. /d/d. 373 
The conquestynge of fortie or fyftie myles here and there. 

2. Acquisition otherwise than by inheritance. Sc. 

x823 Gatt £ntail I. xviii. 147 The property is my own 
conquesting. .I may make a kirk and a mill o’t an I like. 

+ Conquestion. Obs.—° [ad. L. conguestio in 
same sense. ] 

1656 Brount Glossogy., Congestion, a complaining, 

+Conquestor. Obs. Also 5-6 -our. [ME. and 
AF, conguestour =OF. conguestens, ad, med.L, con- 
guestor, conquestor, in same sense, for conguesitor 
(like guawstor from guwsitor) = conguisitor (itself 
also in same sense in Trivet).] = Conqueror. 

As asurname, often used as equivalent to Afaguus, ‘Great's 
e.g. Alexander, Charles, William the Great, or Conquestor. 

(a 1491 J. Rossi Hist. Reg. Augl, (1716) 118 Per Alexan- 
drum Magnum et alios Conquestores.] 7494 Fasyan 
Chron. vi. elxxix. 176 Takyng example of Charlys the con- 
questour. 1549 Compl. Scot. ix, 80 Vrangus conquestours.. 
hes be thair tyrany inuadit vthir cuntrays. 1588 Epen 
Decades 319 In the which the conquestours had hytherto 
neuer good sucecesse. x609 Skene Reg. Mag. 57 King 
Robert Bruise, the great conquestor. 

. b. Applied to William I of England, the Con- 
queror. [Chiefly in Latin.] 

[zx00-40 Orvericus ViTAL. 603 A, Guillelmus Magnus id 
est Conquastor rex Anglorum. ¢ 1325 Trivet Ams. (1845) 
4 Henricus primus .. Willelmi, qui Conquisitor’ erat, filius. 
¢ 1480 Lyna. Verses on Kings in Hist. Collect. (Camd. Soc. 
1876) 49 heading, Wyllelmus Conquestor. @ 3492 J. Rosst 
Hist. Reg. Angl,(1716)106 Rex Willielmus conquestor post 
conquestum cum obsidibus de Anglicis in Normanniam 
transmeavit.] a@x67o Hacker AdZ. IVilliams 11, (1692) 108 
In the reign of our William Conquestor. - [1843. CARLYLE 
Past §& Present ut. xiii. (1887) 184, I have a certain inde- 
structible regard for Willelmus Conquzstor.] ae 
‘ Conquinate, bad form of ComQurnaTE. 
_tConquisition. Obs. rare. [ad. L. con- 
guisition-ent, n. of action from congzi-de to seck 
after, search for earnestly: . see ConQquzr.] . A 
seeking for, getting together, procuring with care. 


3489 — Sounes of Aymon ix. 206 He con- 


-CONSANGUINE. 


. 261245 Br.-Hart Contempl. O. T. xix. ix, The conquisi- 


tion of some costly marbles. /éid. N. T.,1v, v, What con- 
uisition is here of all sorts of curious dishes from the 
urthest seas and lands, to make up one hours meal? 
||Conquistador (kpnkistadgr). [Sp. con- 
guistador, n. of action from congzistar: see 
Conquest v,.] = Conqueror: used of the Spanish 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru, in the 16th century. 

1830 Scott Demonol. i. 13 The honest conquestador owns, 
that he himself did not see this animating vision. 1872 
Bates Jllust. Trav. IV. 230/2 The Conquistador ., sailed 
in them across Tezcoco to the final assault on Tenochtitlan. 

Conre'ctor. [see Con-.] An associate Rector ; 
a Second Master of a German Gymnasium, 

1647 T. Hitt Best & Worst of Paul(1648) Aj a, Gentle- 
men! How shal I salute you? Whether as my Con- 
Rectors; for so you are by the Statues of the Colledg 
(Trin. Coll, Camb.]; or as Friends? 1830 Cartyte Richter 
(1872) III. x7 The zealous Conrector., desirous to render 
his Gymnasium as like a University as possible. 

Comred. vare. [ad. med.L. consedium: see 
Conxrey.] =Corropy. 

1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1.i. 4 Pope Innocent IV. 
subsequently confirmed to Kelso the churches and schools 
of Roxburgh, free from all synodal rent and conreds. 

+Conre'gent, a. Obs. [f. Con-+ REGENT] 
Ruling or reigning together. 

01485 Digby ALyst. (1882) Mor. Wisd. 754 Thre as matrones, 
with wonderfulle vysers, conregent. 

Conreligionist, var. of Co-RELIGIONIST. 

+Conrey. Obs. Also 3~4 conrai, 4 curreye, 
korray. [a. OF. conred (also conreid, -roi, -roy, 
corrot, courray) orderly preparation, outfit, equip- 
age, company of troops, esp. of horse, ordinance, 
provision, supplies, food = Pr. covre, conrei equipage, 
provision, food, Sp. cor7eo, Pg. correta, provision 
for letters, courier, post, It. covvedo equipage, outfit, 
furniture, med.L. conrédum equipage, outfit, con- 
védium provision for maintenance, etc.; all going 
back to an early Rom. *conredo, f. con- + *rédo 
(OF, ved, raz, voi) preparation, making ready, 
order: see ARRAY and Corropy. The primary 
sense was ‘making ready, equipment, equipage’ : 
of the great variety of senses which thence arose 
in OF., only fragments have survived in mod.F., 
Eng., and the other Jangs.] 

1. Equipment, outfit. : 

@1300 Cursor Al, 11513 (Cott.) Fair pai did pair conrat 
dight. ¢ 133° R. Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3345 Wel 
armed in ilke a conreye [z. 7. armed were in all conrey].. 

2A Lary re equipped for fight ; a detachment, 
armament, battalion. 

¢1300 KX. Adis. 5118 No man ne couthe areden The nombre 
--Ne of the kynges curreye, That lasteth twenty mylen 
weye. ¢ 1330 R Brunne Chron. (1810) 304.Per formast 
conrey, per bakkis togidere sette. ¢x330 —- Chron. IWace 
(Rolls) 4693 Alle pat were of his conrey Hyed bem faste, & 
wente ber wey, bid, 13375 Eyghte batailles of gode array 
..Sire Agusel hadde be fst bataille .. A-child of Denmark 
pe prydde conreye [v. » correie). : 

+Consacrame'ntary. Obs. vare~". [f. Con- 
+SACRAMENTARY.] A fellow-SAcRAMENTARY, 

1s65 Harpine in Jewel Reply (r611) 61 Heere M, Iewell 
and his Consacramentaries do stagger, I doubt not. « 

+Consacre, v. Obs. fa. F. consacre-r=It. 
consacrare :—Romanic consacrare, for L. consecrare 
to CoNSECRATE.] /rans. To consecrate, dedicate. 

49x Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W, 1495) 1. xxxvi. 40.0/r 
He was relygyous and professyd & consacred to god. 1§23 
Lo. Berners Fy ofss, 1. ccclxix, 606‘He was sacred and 
anoynted .. with the holy ampell wherwt saynt Remy con- 
sacred Clouis, | rs92 Svtvester 77i. Faith iii. 5 Stoutly 
consacring Their fives and soules. to God, in suffering. 
23618 — Maiden's Blush Wks. (1621) 816 There was a 
Peach-Tree growing there amid God Camosh Temple, to 
him consacred. | . . ar 

Consaf, -saive, consaight, -sait, consail, 
consale, obs. ff, Conozlve, Conorir, COUNSEL. . 

Consa‘lutant, a. rare—', [ad. L. consalit- 
dant-ent, pr. pple. of consaliitare to greet (unitedly).] 
Saluting together, ae - 

1886 N. West in Howilet. Rev. May (1886) 407 The 
whole crowd [will] bow, consalutant, to the incarnate One. 
-+Consanate, v. Ods-° [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consanare.} ‘To heal’, Cockeram 1623. . -. 


+Consa‘nguinate, v. Ols.-'  [f. as next 
+ -ATE3,] itr. To have affinity or kinship w7¢h. 
x62x Lavy M. Wrotit, Urania 417 My friends «+ being 


vnfit to consanguinate with miserie. . 
Cousanguine (kensengwin), ¢. (sd.) _ [a. F. 
cousanguin, -ine, ad,-L, consanguineus : see below.] 
== ConsANGUINEOUS. - Cousanguine Family: 2 
name for a supposed early form of family constitu- 
tion : see quots. 1877-79. 
* 16x0 Guitum: Heraldry 1, v, (1660) 64 My brother and I 
are consanguine in the first gy Shes 2613 Hevwoop Brazen 
Age 1. Wks. 1874 III, 2 itty away, hence thou con- 
sanguine loue, 1876 J. Euus Cesar ix Egypt 48 Con- 
sanguine with the Macedonian hero, 1877 L. H. Morcan 
Axnc, Society 384 The Consanguine Family .. was founded 
upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, own -and 
collateral, in a’group. 1879 A. "Lana in Eneyel. Brit. 1X. 
23/x Mr. Morgan makes the systems of nonienclature proofs 
of the existence of the Consanguine and Punaluan families 
=. Looking at facts we find the consanguine family nowhere. 
x883 Pall Mal? G,11 July 4/a ‘There is no social ban what- 


CONSANGUINEAL. 


ever ipon any consanguine marriage .. not prohibited by 
the Code. i 
- b. as sd. A blood-relation. 

xgoz C, Matuer Magu, Che, v. 1. (1852) 252 An husband 
is forbidden to marry with the consanguines of his wife. 

Consanguineal (kpnsayngwinzil), a rare. 
[f. L. consanguine-us (see below)+-aL.] =Con- 
SANGUINE, CONSANGUINEOUS, 

1995 Hatnep Test. Proph. R. Brothers 20 Consanguineal 
and political alliances co-operate to point out the King. 
-Consauguinean (kpnsengwi'nzan), @. and sd. 
{f. as‘prec, +-an.] ety 

1, =Consanauinzous ; as sd. a blood-relation. 
3827 Scorr Napoleon viii. note, The consanguinean Saint 
Bonaventura. 1840 7ait’s AZag. VII. 409 An eagle, a legi- 
timate consanguinean of the other imperial birds, 

2. Roma Law. Related as children of the same 
father: opposed to zferize (of the same mother) ; 
pertaining to those so related. b.as sb. A brother 
or sister by the same father. 

1880 Mutrneap tr. /ustit. Gaius m. § 23 Female agnates 
beyond the consanguinean degree of relationship. /did. 
316 Consanguineans were just agnates of the first class. 

+ Consanguined, Zf/, a. Obs. rare. Related 
by blood; =ConSANGUINE, 

3846 Woncester cites Browne. 


Consanguineous (kpnsengwinzes), a. [f° 


L. consanguine-us of the same blood (f. co-+ 
Sanguds, sangitin- blood) + -0us.] 

1._Of the same blood, related by blood, akin; of 
or pertaining to those so related. 

-x60x Suans. Z2vel. NV, u, fii. 82 Am not I consanguinious? 
Am [ not of her blood: tilly vally. 1656 S, Houtanp Zara 
(1719) 89 Not like Aliens, but as having consanguineous 
Alliance. 78x Mrs. Turane in Mad. D'’Arblay’s Diary 
& Lett, II. 109 Of this consanguineous fondness I have 
had little experience myself. 187x Darwin Desc. Afan 11. 
xxi, 403 A plan for ascertaining .. whether or not con- 
sanguineous marriages are injurious to man. 

Jig. 1827 Bentuam Ration. Evidence Wks. 1843 V1. 351 
Consanguineous vices—vices that act in partnership, 

‘2. Roman Law, =CONSANGUINEAN 2. 

-286x Maine Ane. Law v., (1870) r52 In the Customs of 
Normandy, the rule applies to uterine brothers only .. [In] 
pagiand,thejucres . extended it to consanguineous brothers, 
that is to sons of the.same father by different wives. 

Consangui‘neously adv., by common blood. 
+1886 H. Hat Soc. Eliz. Age 95 Half of the illustrious 
gourtiers of the day. .were related to Elizabeth consanguine- 
. ously, : 

Consanguinity (kpnsengwirniti). [a. F. con- 
sanguinité, ad. L. consanguinitat-ent blood-rela- 
tionship, f. comsanguine-ws (cf. prec.) or its ele- 
ments: see -TY.] 

1, The condition of being of the same blood; 
relationship by descent from a common ancestor ; 
blood-relationship. (Opposed to effinzty, i.e. re- 
lationship by marriage.) 

€1380 WvcLir 1s. (1880) 195 Whanne a man hab weddid 
a womman sibbe to him in degree of consanguinyte or kyn 
.- forboden in holy writt. ¢x425 Wyntoun Cron, vu. vii. 
197 For of consangwinyte The thryd and thryd bai ware in 
gre. x58 Waarntr Alb, Eng, (1612) 34r Ignorant are we 
not..of thy Consanguinitie with the Troians, 1606 Suaxs, 
Tr. & Cr. 1. ii. 103, I haue forgot my Father: I know no 
touch of consanguinitie. xr7gx Sstonuerr Per. Pic. (1779) 1. 
xxxili. 294 Duties of affection and consanguinity. 855 
Mumawn Lat. Ch». (1864) VI. xt. v. 443 He inhibited the 
marriage as within the fourth degree of consanguinity. 
1882 “A, MacFARLANE Consanguinity 1 A notation capable 
of-denoting any relationship of consanguinity or affinity, 

p. zrazsf. Of plants : Generic or specific affinity. 

_@ 1682 Sir T, Browne -7'racts (1684) 46 The nearer con- 
Sanguinity there is between. the cyons and the stock the 
readier comprehension is made, and the nobler fructifica- 


tion, 
“+2, collect. Blood-relations, kin. Obs. vare. 
(1576 Fresine Paxofl. Epist, Biij b, In writing to any 
of your affinitie or consanguinitie.] 1705 Rowe Biter nu. 1, 
What if I did marry..the Pastry-Cook’s Daughter, I didn’t 
marry all er Scoundrel Consanguinity, I hope. _ 
3. fig. Oneness of nature ; relationship, affinity. 
-16gx C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 112 The consanguinity 
of doctrine. 1777 Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 27 Oct., 
Such is the consanguinity of our intellects. 2862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. 1. xv. § 124 Between the painted 
window, the prayer-book on which its light: falls, and the 
adjacent monument, there is consanguinity. 


+ Consa’reinate, v. Os. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consarcinare, £. con- together + sarcindre to patch, 


botch.] ¢vazs, To patch together. - 
* .x6r0 J, Dove Adut. Seminaries 53 Which booke is nothing 
else but an vndigested Chaos, or Miscellanea_of halfe sen- 
tences rtidely consarcinated together. 1628 Prynne Cezs. 
Cozens 26 He hath inserted this Prayer, consarcinated and 
patched out of sundry other prayers, “1633 — H7stziom. x06 
Stage-playes ©, consarcinated of gundry* merry, ludicrous 
officious artificiall lies. x6s6 in BLounr Glossogr. ' 
Consarcina‘tion. ? Os. [n. of action f. prec. : 
see -ATI0N.] Patching together ; coxer. anything 
patched up, a heterogeneous combination. - ~ --- 
1640 G. Warts tr. Bacon's Adu. Learit. 452 Performed ..” 
more truly, by a new Text, than by such a Consarcination. 
1829 Hoce in Blackw, Mag. XXV. 741 If the consarcina- 
tion of, their age ality is taken inte account. 21853 F. 
Saunpers Sala ep Solitary. Pref, 1 Qur Salad—a con- 
sarcination of thany good things for the literary palate. 
Consate, -sayt(e, -sceyt(e, obs. ff. ConcErt. - 
-Consaud, obs. f, Consounp, comfrey. - - - - 
Vor. IT. 
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Consave, -sawe, -sayfe, -sayve, 
ff. CONCEIVE, : : 

+ Consce'nd, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conscend-tre 
fo ascend, mount, f. con- together + scandére to 
climb, mount.] ¢razs. To ascend. 

1538 LeLanp Jfiz. II. 54 Conscending a Hillet even ther 
by-.1 cam to a Village about a Mile of caullid Fosse. 

So + Consce‘nsion [L. conscensio] Obs—° 

1656 BLounr Glossozr., Couscension, a mounting, or climb- 
ing up, a leaping on horse-back. 1638 in Pxicurrs. 

Conscience (kpnféns). Forms: 3- con- 
science, 3-6 concience, 4-6 conciens, -cyens, 
-sience, -syence, -syens, -sciens, -seyence, (5 
consions, 6 concyence, conchons, consyenes, 
sconscyence, 7 contience), [a. F. consczence 
(ceeuscience) Lath c. (=Pr. conectencta, cosstencia, 
Sp. conctencia, Jt. coscienza), ad. L. consctentia 
privity of knowledge (with another), knowledge 
within oneself, consciousness, conscience, f. con- 
Sczent- pr. pple. of conscire, f. con- together + scire 
to know; thus cozscire alit to know along with 
another, to be privy with another to a matter, 
thence, conscive stbt to know with oneself only, to 


know within one’s own mind. 

In ME. conscience took the place of the earlier term Inwit 
in all its senses; cf. OHG. giwizea, Ger. gewissen, con- 
science, The word is etymologically, as its form shows, a 
noun of condition or function, like sczence, prescience, intelli. 
gence, prudence, etc., and as such originally had no plural: 
a man or a people had ove or Jess conscience. But in 
sense 4 it came gradually to be thought of as an individual 
entity, a member or organ of the mental system, of which 
each man possessed oze, and thus it took @ and plural, So 
my conscience, your Conscience, was understood to mean no 
longer our respective shares or amounts of the common 
quality conscience, but to be two distinct individual cox- 
Sciences, mine and yours. Where the word has continued 
to be used without the article, as in ‘the dictates of con- 
science’, orig. parallel to ‘the dictates of prudence’ or ‘ of 
common sense’, the prevalent tendency is to personify 
Conscience as ‘this Deityin my bosom’, In the 15-16thc., 
the word appears to have been often, by reason of its final 
s sound, associated with plurals like zu¢/s, brains, bowels, as 
patience is still in dialects. Cf. the illiterate spellings 
conusions, conchons, etc. : hence apparently coxscion- in Con- 
SCIONABLE, CONSCIONED, CONSCIONLESS.)} 

I. Inward knowledge, consciousness; inmost 
thought, mind. 

+1. Inward knowledge or consciousness ; internal 
conviction, Obs. 

e1325 £.E, Allit. P. A. 1088 For I dar say, with con- 
ciens sure.. His lyf wer loste an-vnder mone, 1382 
Wyertr Hed. x. 2 The worschipers clensid oonys, hadden 
no conscience of synne ferthermore. 1533 More Lei. to 
T. Cromwell Wks. 1424/2 For the conscience of mine 
own true faithful hart and deuocion toward him, 1g6r 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 78 Discouraged and_throwen 
down with conscience of his own miserie. 1633 Br. Hatt 
Hard Texts 227A good man shall .. enjoy the conscience 
of his own integrity. 1651 Hospes Govt. § Soc, xvi. § 1. 262 
Mankind, from conscience of its own weaknesse. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. vin. 502 Her vertue and the conscience of her 
worth, xxx STEELE Sfect. No. 153 ? 2 The Conscience of 
a good Fame. 17x9 De For Crusoe (1840) I. 104 Without 
sense of good, or conscience of evil. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat, 11, x1. (1768) 200 A Conscience of having done no- 
thing, but what is consonant to our Duty. a@1745 Swirt 
Serm. Test. Conse, Wks. 1745 VIII. 233 The word Con- 
science properly signifies, that knowledge which a man 
hath within himself of his own thoughts and actions. [1869 
Swinsurne Ess, § Stud. (1875) 22x The conscience of this 
sharpens and exasperates the temper of his will.] 

+b. Internal or mental recognition or acknow- 
ledgement of something. Obs. 

1382 Wycurr x Cor. viii, 7 Sothli summe with conscience 
of ydol til now eten as thing offrid to ydols {Cranm., Gexev. 
some hauing conscience because of the idol; 16zx with 
conscience of the idole; Rev. V. 1881, some, being used 
until now to the idol]. 2§28 Tinpate Wicked Mammon 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 92 Without conscience of God, and 
without knowledge of the true intent of fasting. 

+. Knowledge, feeling, sense. Ods. [So in Lat.] 

1863-87 Foxe A. § A7. (1684) III, 50 His judgement in 
religion. .was grounded upon no firm conscience of doctrine, 

+2. Tnmost thought ; mind, ‘heart’, Obs. 

c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 1196 Pe lede lay..Compast in his 
concience to quat pat cace my3t Mene ober amount. ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 1462 If yow has maad Thi confessione.. And in thi 
conciens thinkith perseuere. x529 Wotsey in Four C. Eng. 
Lett, 10 Ye knowe in your lernyng and consyens. ¢ 1540 
Pilg. T. 197 in Thynne Aninady. App. i, Dessyring him 
to show me what he thought, .in his consciens whan he 
had sought. x6xx Suaxs, Cys. 1. vi. 116 ’Tis your Graces 
That from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, Charmes 
this report out.. . 

+b. Zo speak or tell o1e’s conscience: to speak 
one’s mind, express one’s own conviction. Ods. 

1863-87 Foxe A. & ©, (2684) III. 467, I am not bound ta 
tell you my’Conscience of your demands. 1599 SHaks. 
Hen, V, w. i.123 By my troth, I will speake my conscience 
of the King. , 
‘+8. Reasonableness, understanding, 


Obs. vare.- (Cf. 2 all conscience, 10.) £4 

1607 SHaxs. Tiniort u. ii. 184 Why dost thou weepe, canst 
thou the conscience lacke, To thinke I shall Jacke friends. 

- II. Consciousness of right and wrong ; -moral 
sense. 7 he an ye 

4. The internal acknowledgement or recognition 
of the moral quality of.one’s motives and actions ; 
the sense of right-and wrong: as regards things for 


ete., obs. 


* sense’. 


CONSCIENCE. 


which one is responsible; the faculty or principle 
which pronounces npon the moral quality of one’s 
actions or motives, approving the right and con- 
demning the wrong. 

Opinions as to the nature, function, and authority of 
conscience are widely divergent, varying from the con- 
ception of the mere exercise of the ordinary judgement on 
moral questions, to that of an infallible guide of conduct, 
a sort of deity within us. Popularly, the word is often 
used for the whole moral nature; for its gradual individual- 
ial and personification in this sense, see note in etymo- 
ogy. 

122g Aucr. R. 306 Widinnen us suluen, ure owune con- 
science, pet is, ure inwit, uorkuliinde hire suluen mid be 
fure of sunne. @x300 Cursor M1. 26747 (Cott.) [Pai] will 
noght ...wit scrift pair conscience ma clene. ¢ 1325 Metr. 
Hom. 32 And my consciens gan me meld, It schawed thar 
ful openlye That I led mi lif wrangwislie. 1340 Hamrore 
Pr. Consc. 6574 Po tende payne es gnawyng with-in Of 
conscience pat bites als vermyn. cx1400 Low, Rose 6452 
That prest may never..knowe the conscience aright Of hym 
that is undir his cure. 1477 Earv Rivers (Caxton) Dicéfes r 
Whiche grace .. droof me by reson and conscience. 1513 
More Mich. /T, Wks. 58/1 Such as bad wit .. & had no 
scrupilouse consience. 1855 Epen Decades 96 His giltie 
conscience put him in feare. 58x Manpeck Bk. of Notes 248 

‘The conscience verilie is the knowledge, iudgement, & 
reason of a man, whereby euerie man in himselfe, and in his 
owne minde, being made priuie to euerie thing, yt he either 
hath committed or not committed, doe either condemne or 
acquite himself. x96 Suaxs. AZerch. V. wit. x. 1602 — 
Fant, 11. 3. 83 Thus Conscience does make Cowards of vs 
all. @x602 W. Prrxins Disc. Conscience Wks, (1603) 619, 
I say that conscience isa part of the mind or understand- 
ing, to show that conscience is not a bare knowledge or 
judgement of the understanding (as men commonly write), 
but a natural power, faculty, or created quality, from which 
knowledge and judgement proceed as effects. 1651 Hosprs 
Leviath. xxix, A man’s conscience and his judgment is the 
same thing, and, as the judgment, so also the conscience 
may be erroneous. 1667 Mitton ?. £, 1. 195 And I will 
ee within them as a guide My Umpire Conscience. 1690 

ocke Yuu, Und, t. ili. § 8 Conscience .. is nothing else 
but our own Opinion or Judgment of the moral Rectitude 
or Pravity of our own Actions. 1725 Buriur Ser. ii, 
This faculty of conscience .. was placed within to be our 
proper governor; to direct and regulate all under prin. 
ciples, passions, and motives of action. This is its right 
and office : thus sacred its authority. 1735-8 BoLincproKE 
On Parties 8 Conscience alone determines their Conduct. 
1823 Byron /sland 1, vi, Man’s conscience is the oracle of 
God. 1858 Frouve Hest. Eng. Il. xvi. 360 Liberty of 
conscience has become a law of modern thought. 1872 I. 
Pracock Afabel Heron ii, 17 With several twinges of con- 
science. 1882 e H, Brunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 11, 30 The 
conscience of the country turned against him, 1884 ‘I’. 
Fow.er Prog7. Morality 29 In any tenable sense of the 
term, conscience stands simply for the aggregate of our 
moral opinion re-inforced by the moral sanction of sclf- 
approbation and self-disapprobation. 1885 Martineau 
Types Eth. Theory II. 50. Mod. ‘The conscience of the 
country is now awake to the wrong. 

b. (with @ and pleral.) 

1382 Wyciir 2 Cor. v. rx Sothli I hope and in 30ure con- 
sciencis vs for to be knowun (1388 that we ben opyn also in 
3oure consciencis]. 1483 Cath. Angd. 75 A Consciens, con- 
sciencia, 1848-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer Offices 34 They 
whose consciences by synne are accused. 1610 SHAKS. 
Tenp. is. i, 278, I feele not This Deity in my bosome: 
Twentie consciences That stand ’twixt me and Millaine, 
candied be they, And melt, ere they mollest! 1669-70 
Marvetr Cors. Wks. 1875 11. 307 Under pretence of tender 
consciences, 1853 RoBertson Ser, Ser. ut. xvi. 200 We 
come into this world with a moral sense; or to speak 
more Christianly, with a conscience, 1863 Saf. Kev. 99 
Paley once said, as an excuse for signing a document in the 
teeth of his expressed convictions, that he was not rich 
enough to keep a conscience, F 

ce. For conscience sake {modern grammarians 
have introduced the apostrophe, cozsczence’, to in- 
dicate the possessive relation: see Sakx]: for the 


sake of, ont of regard to, conscience. 

1826 TINDALE 1 Cor. x. 25 What soever is solde in the 
market, that eate, and axe no questions for conscience sake 
{so 162, 1882]. x607 Suaxs. Cor u, iii. 36 The fourth 
would returne for Conscience sake. 1647 CLarennon fist. 
Reb, (1702) I, 11. 87 All men would have submitted to it for 
Conscience sake. 1715 De For Fame, Instruct. i. iv. (1841) 
I. 92 You will suffer for conscience-sake. 1748 Hartiry 
Observ. Manu, iv. 372 Good Men ought to submit to the 
Ecclesiastical Powers that be, for Conscience-sake. 1876 
Mason £xg. Gram. (ed. 21) 28 Sometimes the possessive 
case in... nouns that end in s, 2, or ce, is merely marked 
by placing an apostrophe after the word. . But this practice 
is now nearly obsolete, except in a few common instances, 
as, ‘for conscience’ sake’, ‘for goodness’ sake’. 

d. Good conscience: an approving conscience ; 
a consciousness that one’s acts, or one’s moral 
state, are right; + also formerly, a well-regulated 
or sound conscience, one which judges correctly 
(obs.). Bad, evil conscience: an accusing or con- 
demning conscience; a cousciousness of having 


done wrong, or of being in a wrong moral state. 
1340 Hamrote Psalter |xxxviiili], 13 Thabor..and her. 
mon..in pi name ihesu sall glade thorgh goed consyence. 
1382 Wyerr x 77. i. 19 Hauynge feith and good con- 
science.’ 2523 Wil of Burwell (Somerset Ho.), Persones 
of right or of good conscience, ‘1873 G. Harvey Letter. 
Bk, 9, t wil do as men of best consciences do. x61r BiBte 
Transl. Prof, 6 This seemeth to argue a bad cause, or a 
bad conscience, or both. 1628 Burces Personal Tithes 24 
A good:conscience .. will sooner suspect his owne heart of, 
couetousnesse, ‘then his. Pastors. - 163x T. Powett Tom of 
- alt Trades 161 There is no coward to an ill conscience. 
1649 Br. Hatt Cases Consc, 1. ii. 24 A good conscience 
therefore will tell you that if ., you have made a prey of 


CONSCIENCE. 


him .. you are bound to make restitution, ‘1744 Haknrs 
Three Treat, Whs, (x84) 80 What is that comfort of a 
good conscience?, 2827 J. Witson Noetes in Blachzw, Mag. 
Apr. 476 That sweet sound sleep that is the lot o’ a gude 
conscience. ; : ous 

: ILL. Conscientious observance or practice ; ten- 


demess of conscience. “ 
£5. Conscientious observance or reverence of, or 
r to. Obs. 


x38z Wycutr 1 Pet. ii. 19 Forsothe this is grace, if for con- 
science of God ony man sufirith sorewes. 1483 Plumpton 
Corr. p. xcv, Any article .. which by reason of consions of 
right oweth or should be reformed. "1606 G. Wfoopcocke} 
tr. Hist. Lostine 113 b, Preferring the concience of their 
oath made to his father, before their latter promise, 1607 
Torset. Fours, Beasts (1673) 585 If they have any con- 
science of publique good. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia Av, 
They .. (in meer Conscience to publike Benefit) have de- 
priv'd themselves of so great a Propriety. 167z H. M. tr. 
£rasm. Collog. 102 It's a wicked thing, for the conscience 
of the day, to suffer our brother to perish. bead 

+6. Practice of, or conformity to, what is right, 
equity; regard to the dictates of conscience ; con- 
scientiousness. Ods. or arch. 

1393 Gower Cox. I, 62 An ypocrite is this, A man which 
feigneth 
cause hyt leynyth to equyte and consyence,.I wyl..graunt 
thys to you, rg9x Lamparpe Arch, (1635) 16 Not onely 
according to meere Right, and Law, but also after Equitie 
and good Conscience. 1604 SHaks. Of, 1. iii, 203 Their 
best Conscience, Is not to leaue ’t vndone, but kept vn- 
knowne. x611 — Wind. T. tv. iv. 660, I cannot with con- 
science take it. 2638 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 53, I 
ame sure in them ite proceeds not out of conseince, bot 
meirlie .. [they] durst not for feare irritat the Couenanters. 
1967 Brackstone Comuz, 1. 328 A..had the legal. .posses- 
sion of the land, but B .. was in conscience and equity to 
have the profits and disposal of it. 1772 Mackenzie Afan 
of World 1. xv, Some folks, to be sure, would take more, 
but I love conscience in these matters. 1869 SwinpuRSE 
Ess. & Stud, (1875) 283 They both impress us with a belief 
-» in the care and conscience with which their scenes were 
wrought out. ‘ 

tb. To do one's conscience: to act according to 
one's sense of right. Ods. 

1691 T. H{are] Ace, New Invent, p xevili, Magistrates 
are great Blessings. .if they dare do their Conscience. 

+7. Tenderness of feeling, tender-heartedness, 

€ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. IW, 1253 Dido, O sily wemen .. fiul 
of pite, of trouthe, of concience. ¢1386 — Prol. 150 Al was 
conscience and tendre herte. 1393 Gower Conf. IIL. 200 
Pompeie sigh his pacience And toke pite with conscience, 

+8. Tenderness of conscience with regard to an 
act, scruple ; also compunction, remorse. Ods. 

c1q00 MAunDRY, (1839) xxiii. 249 Pei han gret conscience 
and holden it for a gret synne to casten a knyf in the fuyr. 
1467 Pastor Lett, No. 573 11. 303 Master Brakley owt for 
to be in gret consyens for syche thyngs as he had doone 
and sey -.in proving of Sir John Fastolfys wyll, 1475 


Bk, Noblesse 34 King Lowes haveng grete conscience 
Dette heelde bethout title of right the duchie of Nor- 
mandic. 


1523 Lo. Berners Fro/ss. 1. coclxxxi. as But the 
bysshop had conscience to let hym dye. 1608 Hrzron 4 
efence 11, roz You haue so misused these things .. that 
we can no longer continue them, without great conscience, 
+b. A matter of conscience; something about 
which scruples are or should be felt: cf. 11. Ods. 

1557 Nortit tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr. 83 b/2 To kepe two 
wives among the christians, is a great conscience. Jbid. 
1740/1 To a prince there can be no greater shame, nor 
conscience, then to beginne warres .. to mainteine his owne 
pleasure, 

IV. Phrases (from IT and IID, 

9. Upon, in (one’s) conscience: by one’s sense 
of right, upon one’s word, truly. So in assevera~ 
tions dy, zx, o, o my conscience, Also, as a mere 
exclamation of surprise, etc, wy conscience! or 
simply consczence ! (S¢.). 

1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 120/469 Ich hadde lothz bi mi con- 
cience don holi churche wov3. 1393 Gower Cou/. II. 108 
But upon youre conscience, Min holy fader, demeth ye, 
2893 Suns. 3 Hen. VT, ut. iii. 113 Now Warwicke, tell me 
euen vpon thy conscience Is Edward your true King? 60x 
— Twel, N. ur. i. 33 In my conscience sir, I do not care for 
you. 263 — fev. VILL, v. iv. 4a O' my conscience twenty 
of the Dog-dayes now reigne in’s Nose, 168 W. I, Afeteor's 
1. x7 Some merrie fellow which of his conscience thinketh 
them not to be above three yards about. 18:8 Scorr Rod 
Rey xxiii, ‘Ah !—Eh!—Oh I’ exclaimed the Bailie, ‘My 
comcence te impossible—-and yet—no! Conscience, it 
ganna 

10. Jn (all) conscience, | of-(all) conscience: in 
reason or fairness, by all that is right or reason- 


able (collog.). 

2568 App. Parker Cory, (1853) 52, I cannot of conscience 
favour themtherein. 1392 Day Lng, Secretaric 1. (1625) 109 
‘What in conscience the poore man is then able to pay, in re- 
spect of the other charges. 608 Saks. Per. 1v. ii.23 They 
are too unwholesome, a conscience. 1623 Mannetr, Ale. 
man's Gusman @ ALf.,240 Itis time inough, of conscience. 
¢31648 Hower Let#, I. 295 This is enough in conscience. 
1649 Br, Haut. Cases Consc.1, iii. 29 The seller is bound 
in conscience .. to intimate unto the buyer these faulty 

walitics. 1650 B. Discollimintumn’ 2 He seems to be a 

3entleman ‘of too much understanding, of all Conscience. 
zgor Swirt Contests Nobles § Con. Wks, 1755 Il. 1.15 It 
is too soon in all conscience to repeat thiserroragain. 19768 
Steeng Sent. Fourn., Hotel at Paris, 1 have enough in 
conscience, Eugenius, said I.- 1997 Exiz. Bonnote Rambles 
dlr. Franky 1. 52 ‘And enough too,’ of all conscience’, 
exclaimed I, 1886 Besant Children of Gibeon wt, xxvii, 
‘The matter, which was bad enough in all conscience, 

Tl. A- matter of cousedence + a-matter- in which 


conscience, 1538 Starkey England iv. 121 By-* 
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conscience is concerned ; hence /o make (a thiig) 
@ matier of conscience: to treat or deal with it 
conscientiously or according to the dictates of con- 
science. Zo make (a) consczence (obs. or arch.): to 
make it a matter of conscience, to have scruples 
about, to scruple. So }Zo chink zt no consedence ; 
also to have (a) conscience: see 8. 

1526 Tinpare Kom, xiv. 23 He that maketh conscience 
(x61z doubteth} is dampned ifhe cate. 1579 Lyny Luphucs 
(Arb.) ee Thou hast thought it no conscience to betray me. 
s86 Let. Earle Leycester 25 Therefore have we litle 
reason to trust her in that, w! maketh so small 
aconscience. 3625 Punrcias Pilgrimes 1. 1276 They will 
.. make more conscience to breake a Fast, than to commit 
a Murther. 267 H. M, tr. Zvasm. Collog. 69, 1 make 
conscience to say thou lyest. 2685 H. More Cursory Rejl. 
21 For my part, I should make a conscience in phasing, the 
World with such Trash. ‘2685 Baxter Paraghr. N. T. 
Matt. xxvii.6 Arch-hypocrites make conscience of Ceremony, 
and make no conscience of Perjury. 1722 De For Plague 
(1754) 12 If he be one that makes Conscience of his Duty. 
4788 Priesriey Lect. Hist. 1. ii. 24 A man who made no 
conscience of any villany. 1856 Emerson Zug, Traits ix. 
146 [He] makes a conscience of persisting in it, 

12. Zo have the conscience: to consider or hold 
it right (fo do something); hence zronzcally, to 
have the assurance or effrontery (¢0 . .). 

1690 Drypen Amphitryon (T. s.v. Cool v.), 1... saw him 
knocking at the gate; the conscience to let him 
cool his heels there. 1856 R.A. VauGuan A1ysties (1860) I. 
v1, iii. 170 He had the conscience to expect that we magis- 
trates would meddle in his dispute and take his part. A/od. 
He actually had the conscience to ask the question in my 
own house. 

18. Case of conscience: see CaSEsb.1 7, Court 
of conscience: see COURT. 

V.. Transferred applications. 

+14. =BELLARMINE. Obs, 

@ 1643 W. Cartwricnt Ordinary, Like a larger jug that 
some men call A bellarmine, but we a conscience, 

15. Mech. =BrREASTPLaTE 3 b. 

1874 Kxicut Dict, Mech., Conscience, a plate resting 
against the drill-head and enabling the pressure of the breast 
or hand to_be brought upon the drill. A Aadetie. . 

VI. 16. Comb. a, objective, as conscience- 
pacifying, + -wasting, ppl. adjs.; b. instrumental 
and locative, as conscience - harricd, -hatnted, 
-pricked, -smitten, -strichen, -struck, ppl, adjs.; c 
attrib., as conscience-qualm, -scruple; conscience 
clause, a clause in an act or Jaw to ensure respect 
for the consciences of those affected, sfec. one pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of children in public 
schools from religious teaching disapproved by 
their parents ; consolence money, money sent to 
relieve the conscience, ¢.g. in payment of a tax 
previously evaded, esf. in connexion with the in- 
come-tax ; eonseience-wise adv., in relation to 


conscience, 

180 W. E. Forster Sp. Ho. Cour 17 Feb., After a 
limited period we attach what is called a *conscience clause. 
1888 Spectator 30 tla 875 So long as the conscience 
clause ts strictly enforced, and all parents are allowed to 
withdraw their children from the moral and religious 
education given if they disapprove it. 1662 Eart Orrery 
State Lett. (1743) U1. 379 If they be_not faithful to the 
*conscience-engagement. 1726 Dr For Hist, Devil wu 
vii. (1840) 262 timorous, *conscience-harried..wretch, 
1885 H, Conway Jamily Affair i, Those tender-minded 
persons who send *conscience moncy to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. x Fravet Fount, Life ii. 32 *Con- 
science-pacifying and soul-quieting Bl 1860 Pusey 
Min. Proph, 447 Just to satisfy their *conscience-qualms. 
1880 Browninc Dram, Idylls, Pietvo, Pricks which 
passed for conscience-scruples, 1849 Miss Murock Ogil- 
vies (1875) 37 *Conscience-smitten for the little notice she 
had taken of her cousin. x8x9 Sneniry Cencé tv. ii. 39 Ye 
*conscience-stricken cravens. 1836 Scott Fru. 24 June, 
A kind of necessity which seems to haunt *conscience- 
struck men, 1646 Futter Wounded Conse. (1841) 278 The 
committing of a Tecan wasting sin, r7oz VANBRUGI 
False Friend u, He never goes without a dram_of *con- 
science-water about him, to set matters right again. 1845 
T. W. Corr Puritanism: 205 Their ancestors, *conscience- 
wise considered, were better men than they are. - 

Consoienced (kgnfénst), A/a. [f. prec. + 
-ED*.]_ Having a conscience (of such a kind) ; as 
in ise somapl ead etc. : F z 

z ALSGR. 323/x Scrupulouse, nyce conscyensed. 1534 
Wieairon Tullyes Offices 1. (2540) x9 ‘They semed to Be 
ced men. x65x Baxter Juf Basi. 106 Any 
tender conscienced sti 3863 Mrs. C. CLarke 
Shaks. Chap. % 257 He is light-moraled, loose-conscienced, 

Consocienceless (kpnfénslés), 2, [£ as prec, 
+ -LE8s.]' Devoid of conscience, conscientious 
scruples, or moral sense ; characterized by habitual 
disregard of conscience or of moral law.. ; 

a or Hoccteve De Reg. Prine, 23 Whan I was yonge, 1 
was fulle recheles.. And amonge other conscienceles. 158; 
Banincton Commandm., vi. (2637) §4 As did the Judges o 
Susanna, and as consciencelesse men in these dayes 
doe. #1600 Hooker Ecci. Pol, vit, xxiv. § 7 Conscienceless 
and wicked patrons. 1606 Br. Hau Afedit.-1, § 77 Riches, 
come seldom easily, to a good man; seldom hardly, to the 
conscienceless, -x88xr A, M. Fasrmpainn Stud, Life Christ 
xiii. 222 A seared and conscienceless ruffian. 

b. ctransf, of actions, ete... . ; 
xg88 Atten Adson. 24 By which Machivelian, godlesse, 
and consciencélesse course. 1623R. Brrnarp Look beyond 
Luther Ep, Ded. 3 A iust punishment. , for their conscience- 


‘CONSCIONABLE. | 


“Yesse lining. 2883 American VIL. 187 The stigma of con- 


scienceless policy. ae, . 4 

Hence Consciencelessly adv., Co:nscience- 
Jessness. ©" 7-0 fee Ot 

@ 1603 T. Cartwricur Conufut. Rhem. N. T' (1618) 694 So 
securely and consciencelesly to passe by the least of. Gods 
commandements. 2882 Sfectator 22 Apr. 522 [It] shows 
the. .consciencelessness of the Secret Committee, , 

--+ Comsciencely, adv, Obs—1. [f. Consormnce 
+-L¥2,.] = Consorenriousty. . ° foot 

1476 Pasion Lett. .No. 780 111.167 As wele and as ryghte 
fully and as consciensly as I can for both the partyes. 

Conscient (kpnfiént), a. (sb.) Now raz or 
Obs, [ad. L. conscient-em, pr. pple. of conscire to 
be conscious. Also in F. (19th c.).] Conscious, 

x605 Bacon Adv. Learu. 1. xxiii. § 12 As if he were con- 
sciente to himselfe that he had played his parte wel, :88z 
J. Darrewt in Argosy XXXII, 200 With a morbid cun- 
ning only half-conscient of its own motives, j 

b. as sé, A conscious being. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat, (1852) Il. 459, I may believe 
myself a conscient, not a consciousness. .nor a perceptivity,, 
but a perceptive spirit, 

Hence + Consciently adv. Obs. 

1616 Lane Sgn's-Tale 208 And that the traiter conscient- 
lie shall feele, | 

+ Conscie'ntial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. con- 
scientia conscience + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
conscience, 

1633 T. Anas E.x4.2 Peter ii. 19 Now liberty is fourfold, 
corporal, consciential, spiritual, and sensual. 

+ Conscientional, 2, Obs. rare. 2 

162 GauLe Magastrom. 103 Let it rest (from their own 
confession) a conscientionall, accidentall event. . 

Conscientious (kenfijenfos), a. [ad. F. con. 
sctenticnx (16th c. in Littré), med.L. copscientiis- 
2s, £. consctentia: see -OUS.] 

1. Of persons: Obedient or loyal to conscience; 
habitually governed by a sense of duty; scrupu- 
lous. 

1611 Cotar., Conscientienx, conscientious. .of a good con- 
science, full of conscience. 265g Futter Ch. Hist.v.i. § 15 
{He} had found. .many Lay-men as consciencious as Clergy: 
men in discharging this Trust, 1745 De Foe's Eng. Trades- 
stan (1841) I. vii. 55 A conscientious tradesman, 1882 Miss 
Brappon Aft, Rayad 1, iit, 78 He is a conscientious person, 
and knows his duty, 

2. Of conduct, etc,; Of or pertaining to con- 
science; done according to conscience, scrupulous, 

@ 1631 Donne Seri, x. 101 D, OF those that goe with out 
those Conscientiouse Deliberations. 1736 Burier Anal. 
1. vii. Wks. 1874 I. 140 To live in the conscientious practice 
of all that is good. 18s0 Kinesey Adz. Locke i, She be- 
came a Baptist from conscientious scruples, 1878 R, Sir. 
son Sch, Shaks. 1. 74 The bishop returned his casy 
insolence with a. .conscientious purpose of revenge, 

+b. Constituting a matter of conscience, bind- 
ing on the conscience. Ods. rare. : : 

1636 Biunt Voy. Levant (ed, 2) 10x The Authors of Super- 
stition when they finde Customes very usefull .. plant them 
amongst their other Ceremonies, and make them, conscien- 


tious, 
+3. Conscious (0/). Obs. * 
2648 Farrax Remoustrance 36 Either not bound, or not 
conscientious of his bonds. 654 Wirrock Zootomia 14x 
The Heretick (guilty and consciencious to himselfe of Refu- 
tability). 1656 Br, Haun Tracts (1677) 18: He that is 


conscientious of his sin. . ‘ 

Conscientiously (knfienfosli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY2,] In a conscientious manner; in 
accordance with one’s sense of -duty ; scrupulously. 

@ 3660 Hammonp [V&s. II. 18, (R.) Conscientiously eed 
not tq take it into his own hands. @x916 Sours (J.), Sin 
does not therefore cease to be sin, because a man com- 
mitted it conscientiously. 874 Parker Goth. srchit. 1. 
iii. 98 The east end .. was carefully and conscientiously 
restored,. by G, G. Scott. 21882 -Howetts in Lovey. 
Afag. 1. 45 The village is conscientiously clean, ee 
‘Conscientiousness (kpnfijenfosnés), [f. as 
prec, + -NESS.] a ee: 

1. The quality of being conscientious; loyalty 
to conscience. ne Steet : 

Onc of the faculties to which phrenologists have allotted a 
special o or region of the brain, held to produce the 
sentiment of obligation, duty, justice, and injustice. - : 

@ 163% Downe in Selections (x840) 204 Is fraud, and cir- 
cumvention so sure a way, of attaining God's blessings, as 
industry and conscientiousness is? 263% Baxter Ja. Safi. 
159 Any other ‘Protestant that hath any profession of Con- 
scientiousness. x828 Coompe Constit. Aan il, § 4 Conscien- 
tiousness stands in the midway between self and other 
individuals, 1868 Rusuin Pol,.Zcon. Aré Add. 206 A 
steady conscientiousness which seeks to do its duty wher- 
ever it may be placed, a : bag. Pas 4 
_ tb. Const, of Obs. ae : 

1634 Wuittocn Zootomia 179 Constancy of Faith, and 
conscienciousnesse of Duty. "bq H, More Div, Dial, m. 
XXvil. (1713) 246 What an early Conscienciousness [I had] of 
approving-my self to [God], © ©" ; oe ee ee 
772, = CONSCIOUSNESS 2. Obs. rare...” 

2654 GATAKER Disc. Aol. 9 Who hazards the loss of being 
reputed a good man, that-he might not loose the realitie, 
and conscientiousness of it.- .-| ji ie, ' : 
“Conscionable (kenfenib’l),'a. Now app. 
Obs, but cf. Unconsoionasie. [Found with its 
compounds, and ConsoroNneED; in first half of r6th c, 
These, with ConscioxLess, appear .to be popular, 
formations from conseion, taken as a singular of 
conscien-cée. (see note to the latter) + -ABLE: - cf. 


CONSCIONABLENESS. 


fashion-able. (See F. Hall Engl. Adjectives in 
~able, 3877, 65.)] 

1, Having a conscience (= ConsozoNneD), as in 
tender-conscionable; having a good conscience ; 


governed by conscience ; conscientious, scrupulous. 
“3549 Latimer sth Serut, bef. Edw. VI, (Arb.) 145 There 
were..in both houses, a greate manye learned men, con- 
scionable men, wyse men. 1552 Hutoet, Coriscionable or 
hauynge a good conscience, ve/igiosus, 3883 StunzEs Anat. 
Abzs. 1. 52 Conscionable in their dealings as well toward 
the pooré as toward the rich. 1604 SHaxs, O7/. u. i. 242, 
1633 Br. Hart Hard Texts 240 True hearted to God, and 
conscionable in their ways. 670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 
x3 Tender conscionable christians, 2708 Mrs. Cenriivre 
+ Bisie Body wm. iv, You and my most conscionable Guardian 
here. .plotted and agreed, to chouse a... Gentleman, out of 
a Hundred Pound. . . 
+b. Having conscience 9, conscientiously re- 


gardful or observant of. Ods. 

164 Hinpe ¥. Bruen xvi. 53 Conscionable of that one 
thing which is needfull, with Mary. 2633 Gouge's Comm. 
Heé, Life, He was in speciall manner conscionable of the 
Lords ig 

+c. In bad sense; Over-scrupulous. Ods. 

2628 Bre. Hart Contemspl. O. 7. 1v.1, The same Devil .. 
speaks still in our scoffers, and calls Religion Hypocrisie, 
conscionable care, singularity. _ 

2. Of actions, etc.: Showing regard for, or con- 
formable to, conscience ; conscientious, scrupulous. 

zg82 Benriey AZo. Afatrones ut, 268 Conscionable obe- 
dience towards me. 1642 Rocers Naaman 384 Conscion- 
able discharge of the taske imposed upon us. 1672 MarveLt 
Reh. Transp. \. 115 Truly a very fair and conscionable 
Reckoning! xyoz C. Mater Magu, Chr. v. xvii. (1852) 
235 Yielding more hearty and conscionable obedience to 
civil magistrates, . — . . 

+3. Ofor belonging toconscience orequity. Obs. 
. 1672 Cowell's Interpr., Court of Requests ..is a Court of 
Equity, of the same nature with the Chancery, but inferior 
to.it, being principally instituted for the help of such Peti- 
tioners as in conscionable cases deal by Supplication with 
his Majesty. : 
tb. Equitable, just. Obs.-* 

166r BramHau, Fst Vind. iv. 60 To justifie their pre- 
tended title, or to render them .. lawful and conscionable 
possessours, 

Conscionableness. ? 00s. [f. prec. + 
-NE8s,] Conscientiousness, scrupulousness; equity, 
reasonableness. 

1614 Be. Hatt Recoll, Treat. (1617) 477 Of faith..joy, 
-conscionablenesse. 1641 ‘Ssectymnuus’ A ssw. § 16 (1653) 
67 Witnesse their conscionablenesse in managing their 

harges. 3730-6 Baitey (folio), Conscionableness, knowing 
within (oneself. 1755 Jounson, Couscionadleness, equity, 
reasonableness. 

Conscionably (kgnfonabli), adv. ? Obs. [Ef 
as ier +-LY2,] ; 

tL. Conscientiously, according to conscience ; 
with conscientious or scrupulous care. Ods, 

1552 Hutoet, Conscionably, or with a good conscience, 
religiose, 1380 Nort Plutarch (1676) 993 Who could more 
eloquently or conscionably note the disparities and differ. 
ences? 16xg W. Lawson Orc. & Gard. m1. i. (2668) 2 Such 
a Gardener as will conscionably .. travel in your Orchard. 
3685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xiv. 9 How conscion- 
ably should bad Oaths be avoided, and good ones kept! 

2. Reasonably, fairly, moderately. ? Obs. 

1604 Dexner Honest Wh, 1. Wks. 1873 II. 19 Cast. Well, 
how doe you rate it?_ Cad. Very conscionably, 18.5. a yard. 
e161 Carman JZiad 1. Comm, (1857) 24, I must conscionabl: 
make congression with ‘such as have diminished, mangled, 
and maimed, my..author. 1677 Lirrieton Lat, Diet., Con- 
scionably, or reasonably, age, justé, ex zquo § bono, 

Conscionary, erron. form of ConcIonaRy. 

+ Co:nscioned, 4// a. Obs. [See Conscron- 
ABLE and -ED.] = CONSCIENCED. 

1841 Act 33 Hen. VITE, c. 16. § 1 Couetous and euilt con- 
scioned persons. 54 Wesr aay - pang t8 § or 
Corrupt’ conscion: sons. ‘error Tithes 
More ‘daintie eared than tender conscioned, : 

+Comscionless, 2. Obs. [See prec. and 
-LESS.] = CONSOLENCELESS, unconscientious. 

* x607 [S. Hieron} Defence 1. 154 More bold, because... 
more conscionles. 1619 —- IVks. U1. 257 Their conscionlesse 
vse of the things which God hath measured to them, 

, Conscious (kgnjes), a. [£ L. conscé-us know- 
ing something with others, knowing in oneself, 
privy to, conscious + -ous. LL. comsed-as £. con- 
together + sc¢- knowing, as in sczve to know: cf. 
uescius unknowing, prascizts foreknowing. There 
is no such word in F., which uses comscéent in 
some of the senses (as did also Bacon); but It. 
has couscio privy, accessary, guilty, from 16th c.] 

+1. Knowing, or sharing the knowledge of any- 
thing, together with another; privy to anything with 
another. Ods. . [With quot. 1651, cf. L: alice 

alicejes ret conscits.] : 
165x Hones Leviath. 1. vii. 31 Where two, or more men, 
know of one.and the same fact, they ate sald to be Con- 

Sctous of it one to another. 1664 Soutx Ser. z6e9) 1, 394 

Nothing is to: be concealed from the other self. To bea 

friend and to be conscious are terms equivalent, : 

2." jig. Attributed to inanimate things as privy 
to; sharing in, or witnesses of human actions or, 
secrets. Chiefly Zoe, wot the 

{The earliest recorded ‘use—the word being oné of those 
ridiculed by. Ben Jonson. Fréquent’in the Latin poets: 

with 1667, cf. Ovid ‘quorum non conscia sola est's) : 


. Tich, brocade. 
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160r B. Jorison Poetaster v. i, Wks, (Rtldg.) 130/21 With 
oath Magnificates his ‘merit ; and_bespawls ‘The conscious 
time with humourous foam. 7643 DenHam Se wed H.277 
Thence to the Coverts, and the conscious Groves, The 
scenes of his past Triumphs and his Loves, 1667 Mitron 
£. L. vi, §21 So all ere day-spring, under conscious Night, 
Secret they finish’d. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nad, ix. 202 
Examin the prisons of the inquisitions, the groans of which 
those walls are conscious. x8: Soutney Roderick xv. 138 
If the conscious air had caught the sound. 1856 Emerson 
Lug. Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn)II, 124 To these con- 
scious stones we two pilgrims were alike known and near. 

3. Conscious to oneself (of anything, chat, ctc.): 
having thé witness of one’s own judgement or 
feelings, having the witness within oneself, know- 
ing within oneself, inwardly sensible or aware. [L. 
conscits stbt alicejes rei, de aliqua re, td esse.) 

r620 App, Ussuer Sevut. (1621) 1 Being so conscious vnto 
my selfe of my great weakenesse. 1625 Bacon Ess., Praise 
(Arb.) 353 Wherin a Man is Conscious (A/S. and ed. x6x2 
conscient] to himselfe, that he is most Defectiue. x6g90 Locke 
risa ot ke ae they say, ie 2 ae is always cone 
to himself of thinking. 1722 Dz For #e(2754) 43 Their 
own Medicines, which they must needs. be a onetlons to 
themselves, were good for nothing. 1779 Burke Corr, (1844) 
If. 303 If I were not conscious to myself of having done 
every thing in my power, to warn the nation. 

4, Hence, in same sense, without 40 oneself. 

1632 Massincer Maid of Hon. w. v, A pardon, Sir! 
Till I am conscious of an offence, 1 will not wrong my 
innocence to beg one. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 429 Satan.. 
with Monarchal pride Conscious of highest worth, unmov’d 
thus spake, 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man, 1. ii. 69, 1 am 
easily conscious that I have omitted many things. 1751 
Jouxson Rambler No. 155% 3 We are secretly conscious 
of defects and vices which we hope to conceal from the 
publick eye. 1862 Lp. Brovanam rit. Const. App. ili, 448 
A proof how conscious they were of thelr own unfitness, 1848 
Macautay Hist¢. Eng. IJ. 63 He must have been conscious 
that, though he thought adultery sinful, he was an adulterer. 

+b. Having guilty knowledge (of anything); 

aésol. inwardly sensible of wrong-doing, guilty. 

x6sz Gaute Magastrom. 374 Pergamius accuses many 
thousands as conscious of the same arts. 1656 H, Morr 
Antid. Ath. 1. iv. (1712) 97 She being conscious, did of her 
own accord.. make confession of her wickedness. 1658 
Puurps, Conscious, inwardly guilty, privy to ones self of 
any fault or errour. 1738 WesLey Psadms civ. pt. 3. Vi, 
The conscious Ravagers return. 1827 Kuntz Chr. Y. 
Lent xi. 4 What time, with sweet forgiving cheer, He calle 
his conscious brethren near. 

+5. Conscious to (a thing): sharing in the 
knowledge of, having cognizance of, being a wit- 
ness to; mentally alive or awake to; in a bad 
sense, privy to. [L. conscéus alicut rei.) Obs. 

2632 T. May tr. Barclay's Mirr, Mindes 1.33 Many, con- 
scious to their owne weaknesse, doe endeavour, etc. @ 1649 
Drunm. or Hawrn. Fam, Zp. Wks. (1711) 145, I who am 
conscious to your patienceand wisdom. 1658 Ussuer Aun. 
452 Their King was in no wise conscious to the murder, 
1691 Ray Creation i, (t704) 434 The Mother .. is not con- 
scious to any thing that is done there. x710 BerkeLey 
Princ. Hum, Ruowl. i § 155 That He is present and 
conscious to our innermost thoughts. x179r Duchess of 
York I. v, Truly conscious to the demerits of this work. 
3828 C. Worpsworth Chas. J, 231 His Wife ‘being con- 
scious’ to the transaction. 


6. Having internal perception or consciousness: 


a. of a fact. 

x65r Baxter /xf. Bagt. 215 So much you seem to be con- 
scious of in saying it was your meaning. 1692 BENTLEY 
Serut, (J.), Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conscious of its own existence. 1700 DrypEn Sigism. & 
Guise, 720 Tancred.. Who, conscious of the occasion, feared 
the event. 1841 D’Israect Aztex. Lit. (1867) S54 Lord 
Bacon was conscious of the slow progress of truth, 1875 
Jevons Afoney (1878) 172 An importance ., of which even 
Americans are barely conscious. 

b. (in Philos.) of one’s sensations, feelings, 
thoughts, etc. 

1690 Locxe Hr. Und. 1. i. § 11 To be happy or miserable 
without being conscious of it, seems to me utterly incon- 
sistent and impossible, 1762 Kamzs Elene, Crit. i. (18, 33) 19 
A man, while awake, is conscious of a continued train of 
Pp tion and ideas passing through the mind, 1863 E. 
V. NEAtE Anal, Th, §& Nat, 205 We must conclude con- 
sciousness to belong to thought as thought. In other words 
thought is conscious of itself. 1864 Bowen Logic x. 317, I 
am conscious, either at once or in succession, of joy or pain, 
of a thought, reminiscence, or volition, of a sensation of 
hunger, coldness, &c. | 

ce. of external objects. poet. 
1712-14 Pore Rage Lock ut. 116 Some o’er her lap their 
ful plumes display’d Trembling, and conscious of the 
1821 SHELLEY Ginevva 18 And of the gold 
and jewels glittering there She scarce felt conscious. 1864 
Tennyson Ayliner’s Field 336 Slowly and conscious of the 
rageful éye That watch’d him.. Went Leolin. 
d. with szdord, ci. . 
.%694 BurtHocce Zss. Reason 4 If a person had never seen 
but one thing. .he could not be sensible or conscious he did 
seeit. 1737 WHISTON Fosephus’ Hist. n. xix. § 7 Cestius was 
not consciois .. how the besieged di 1742 Pore 
Dune. w. 601 Nobly conscious, Princes are but things Born 
for First Ministers, as Slaves for Kings. 1784 Cowrer Task 
1. 156 How oft. we have borne The ruffling wind, scarce: 
conscious thatit blew, 2878 Moxtey Didevot I, 140 He was 
profoundly conscious that the mere accumulation of know< 
ledge. .would take men a very short way. 
- @. absol.. Knowing, witting, well aware. foet. 

1704, Pops Windsor For. 90 The forests wonder’d at th’ 
unusual grain, And: secret transport touch’d the conscious: 
Swain. 1829 SHELLEY Cezcé 1. 1. 73; I may'speak Alike to- 


you arid my own,conscious heart. 


' consciousness of why he was miserable. 


CONSCIOUSNESS, 


7. Endowed with the faculty of consciousness ; 
characterized by the presence of consciousness. 
Said of persons and their attributes, 

3725 Watts Logic 1. ii. § 2 Among substances some are 
thinking or conscious beings, or have a power of thought, 
such as the mind of man, God, angels. 1775 Harris Philos. 
Arvangent, (1841) 318 With a power which appears almost 
a conscious one. 1876 Moziuy Univ. Serm. xvi. 264 
Man..as a conscious being, conscious of himself, and con- 
scious of others around him. 1885 W. L. Davipson Logic 
oY Dein, 138 Feeling and Volition are conscious elements 
no less than Intellect. ; ; 

b. Having one’s mental faculties actually in an 
active and waking state. See Consciousness 6. 

1841 Lyrron Wz. §& Horn. v.xxi, And when at last he was 
conscious, 1880 T. Hotmes Syst, Surg. (1883) I. 505 The 
sister reported that he had become conscious, having recog- 
nized her and called her by name. 

8. Aware of what one is doing or intending to 
do ; having a purpose and intention in one’s ac- 
tions. Said of agents and their actions, etc. 

1860 Westcorr Introd. Study Gosp. vi. (ed. 5) 323 A. -se- 
quence, . which few will attribute toan apt coincidence or to 
aconscious design. x880 L. Sternen Fofge ii. 25 Pope was 
from the first a conscious and deliberate artist. 1882 Farrar 
£arly Chr. 1.130 That St. Peter has here been the con- 
scious or unconscious borrower may be regarded as certain. 

9. Having one’s thoughts and attention unduly 
centred in one’s own personality; and hence, apt 
to imagine that one is the object of observation by 
others; Suu¥-conscious. Of personal bearing, 
actions, etc. : Displaying such preoccupation. 

(r712-14 Pore Rage Lock 3. 79 Some nymphs there are, 
too conscious of their face.] 1728 — Dunc. i. 6 The proud 
Parnagsian snecr, The conscious simper, and the jealous 
leer, Mixon his look. 1827 Carurte Richter Misc, (1869) 
1x He moves about with a conscious air, 1868 Bain Jent. 
§ ALor, Se. App. 93 When a person is said to be morbidly 
or excessively conscious, there is indicated an excessive at- 
tention to the feelings and the thoughts, and a slender 
amount of occupation with outward things. 

10. transf. Of things: a. Objective or present 
to consciousness; known to oneself, felt, sensible. 
b. Aware of itself, aware of its own existence. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. Bor They .. howle and gnaw My 
Bowels, their repast; then bursting forth Afresh with con- 
scious terrours vex me round. 1711 STeeLe Spect. No. 4? 6 
She knows she is handsom, but she knows she is good. 
Conscious Beauty adorned with conscious Virtue! 1766 
Gotpsm, Vicar HW. xxxi, His face became pale with con- 
scious guilt. 1818 Hazuirr Eng. Poets i. (1870) 11 Know- 
ledge is conscious power. 1833 1. TayLor /avad. vi. 178 
The conscious indistinctness of the grounds on which it 
demands submission. 1877 Moztey Univ. Sern. iv. 83 
Truth .. | Meta oe rank to its possessors. | 

+11. Having a conscience; conscientious. rare. 

1654 Coxame Dianea go One of the most worthy and 


consctousest Princes that belonged to the service of the 
Crown. 

Consciously (ke'nfasli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.J 
In a conscious manner. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. w. xxvii. (R.) The same thinking 
thing would be always consciously present. 1709 SrexLi 
Yatler No. 49 ® 5 [They] often consciously and knowingly 
embrace where they are mutually indifferent. 1816 SHettry 
Alastor 14 Tino ve bird, insect, or gentle beast I con- 
sciously have injured. 1882 Szexey in Macm, Alag. XLV. 
51 Directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, we 
base our political opinions upon history. 

Consciousness (kgnfosnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] 

+1. Joint or mutual knowledge. Obs. rare. 

168: Whole Duty Nations 49 Consciousness, or mutual 
knowledg of persons and their worship. 

2. (Also m early use, consciousness to oneself.) 
Internal knowledge or conviction ; knowledge as 
to which one has the testimony within oneself; 
esp. of one’s own innocence, guilt, deficiencies, etc. 
Cf. Conscious 3. 

1632 Massincer Maid of Frou, 1. ii, The consciousness of 
mine own wants, 6.. Locks (J.), Had not their conscious. 
ness to themselves of their ignorance ., kept them from so 
idle an attempt. @1744 Pore (J.), An honest mind is not 
in the power of a dishonest : to break its peace, there must 
be some guilt or consciousness. 1770 Funins Lett, xxxix. 
198 There is. .2 palpable consciousness of guilt. 1860 Mac. 
autay Biog. (1867) 1: Bentley .. was supported by the con- 
sciousness of an immeasurable superiority. 1875 Jowerr 
Plato (ed. 2) U1. 7 Happy in the consciousness of a well. 
spent life. f . 

3. The state or fact of being mentally conscious 
or aware of anything. Cf. Consctous 6. 

1746-7 Hervey Medit, (1818) 215 Let it. .become one with 
the very consciousness of my existence! 1776 Apam Ssutu 
W, N. 1. xi. (1869) I. 164 The anxiety of the proprietors .. 
seems. .to itidicate a consciousness. .that this species of cul. 
tivation ‘is .: more profitable than any other. 1863 Fr. A. 
Kemsie Resid. in Georgia 9 It is only to the consciousness 
of these evils that knowledge and reflection awaken him. 
1864. Lewes Hist. Philos. 11. 142 The consciousness of my 
existence is to me the assurance of my existence. 1883 G. 
Luoyvp £36 § Flow Il, 18 For a few moments he lost the 


4. Philos. The state or faculty of being conscious, 
as a condition and concomitant -of all thought, 
feeling, and volition ; ‘ the recognition by the think- 
ing subject of its own acts or. affections’? (Ham- 
ilton).. 2 : , =e 

1678 Cupwortx J2tell: Syst, (1837) 1. 93 Neither can life 
and ‘cogitation, sense and consciousness . oF. _ from 


. CONSCISSION. 


magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions. 1690 Locke Huis. 
Und. 1. i. § 19 Consciousness is the. perception of what 
passes in a Man’s own mind. 1707 S, Crarke and Defense 
(171g) 5 Consciousness, in the most strict and exact Sense of 
the Word, signifies .. the Reflex Act by which I know that 
I think, and. that my Thoughts and Actions are my own 
and not Anothers. 19785 Rein Jit. Powers 1. i, Conscious- 
ness is a word used by Philosophers, to signify that im- 
mediate knowledge which we have of our present thoughts 
and purposes, and, in general, of all the present opera- 
tions of our minds. 1842 Sir W. Hamirron in Reia’s 
Wks. Note B (1872) 8x0/x_ Consciousness is a knowledge 
solely of what is now and here present to the mind. It is 
therefore only intuitive, and its objects exclusively pre- 
sentative. {éid.929. 1866 Huxiey Phys. viii. 210 We class 
sensations along with emotions, and volitions, and thoughts, 
under the common head of states af consciousness. But 
what consciousness is, we know not; and how it is that 
anything so remarkable as a state of consciousness comes 
about as the result of irritating nervous tissue, is just as un- 
accountable as the appearance of the Djin when Aladdin 
rubbed his lamp, or as any other ultimate fact of nature. 
1875 Bain Emotions § Will (ed. 3) 539. 
b. (with @ and AZ.) State of consciousness. 

1805 Worpsw. Prelude i. 126 From strict analogies by 
thought supplied Or consciousnesses not to besubdued. 1812 
J. C. Hosnouse Yourney (1813) 627 A female. .quite dumb, 
nearly deaf, and possessed of no one consciousness belong- 
ing to humanity. @1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. mi. iv. 53 
His [man’s] will is not his affections, neither are his affec- 
tions his thoughts .. They are separate consciousnesses, 
living consciousnesses. 1870 HuxLey Lay Serv, (1871) 327 
Whatever our marble may be in itself, all that we can know 
of it is under the shape of a bundle of our own conscious- 
nesses. 

5. The totality of the impressions, thoughts, and 
feelings, which make up a person’s conscious 
being. In sé. = Conscious personalities. 

1690 Locke Hum, Und. u. xxvii. (1695) 183 If the same 
consciousness can be transferr'd from one thinking Sub- 
stance to another, it will be possible that two thinking Sub- 
stances may make but one Person. 1908 Brit. Apollo No. 
20. 2/1 Those many Consciousnesses must be as the Con- 
stituent Parts of that one Individual Consciousness. Bos 
Worosw. Prelude nu. 32 Musing on them, often do I seem 
‘wo consciousnesses, conscious of myself, And of some 
other Being. 2877 E. R. Conver Bas. Fazth ii. 91 From 
our innermost consciousness, a voice is heard, clothed with 
native authority..‘I feel. Ithink, I will. Iam.’ 

b. Limited by a qualifying epithet to a special 
field, as the moral or religious consciousness. 

1863 Mary Howitt /. Bremer’s Grecee UH. xvi. 157 The 
commencement of a moral consciousness. 1884 H. Spencer 
in 19¢2 Cent, XV. 1 Unlike the ordinary consciousness, the 
religious consciousness is concerned with that which lies 
beyond the sphere of sense. 

ce. Attributed as a collective faculty to an aggre- 
gate of men, a people, etc., so far as they think or 
feel in common. 

1837 Her. Martineau Soe. Amer. 11. 198 While few can 
be found to agree even upon matters of so-called universal 
consciousness. @ 1871 Grote Pato Pref. (1875) 7 Such intel- 
Jects broke loose from the common consciousness of the 
world around them, 1876 E, Wuite Lie in Christ 1. viii. 
88 ‘I'he religious consciousness of the age. 

6. The state of being conscious, regarded as the 
normal condition of healthy waking life. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxi, When the fever Jeft him, and 
consciousness returned, he awoke to find himself rich and 
free. 1868 Bain Afent. § Aer. Sc. App. 93 In_one class of 
{popular] applications, consciousness is mental life, as op- 
posed to torpor or insensibility ; the loss of consciousness is 
mental extinction for the time. 1885 W. L. Davipson Logic 
of Defiu. 136 The mind's wakeful activity is consciousness 
—consciousness as opposed to dormancy, dreamless sleep, 
swoon, insensibility. 

7. Double consciousness: see quot. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Double consciousness, a condition 
which has been described as a double personality, showing 
in some measure two separate and independent trains of 
thought and two independent mental capabilities in the 
same individual. 


+Consci'ssion. Obs.-° fad. L. conscésstin- 
em,n, of action f. consctudére to tear in pieces.] 
*A cutting or paring’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
+Consci‘ssure. Ods.-° [ad. L. *conscissiira 
a cut or cleft, f. conscindée: see prec. (but for 
this concisiira is now read in Pliny).] ‘A gash 
oe re a renting in a place’ (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). 
"+ Conseiunele. aonce-cod, [humorous dim, of 
conscience, after L, diminutives in-sczelts,-uncula.] 
A minute or hair-splitting conscience, 
@x670 Hacner Adp, Williams 1. 66 Rubrics. filled with 
punctilios not for consciences, hut for consciuncles. 
+Consci've. Obs. [Erron. spelling for concive, 
It. concive, L. concivis.] «, Fellow-citizen. sare 
1899 Lyty Luphites (Arb.) 198 We shal ther... sce .. more 
gallant courtiers, more godly consciues. * - 5 
Conscribe (kfnskrorb), wv: [ad. L.. consertb-, 
ére to enter‘in a list, enroll, draw. up, prescribe, 
f. con- together + sertbéve to. write ;: in sense 4 
corresponding to CONSCRIPTION 4.] - : 
41. ¢rans. To enroll, levy (an army) ; to enlist 
(a soldier), Obs. ES a ees 
1548 Hatt Chrox. (1809) 281 When this armic .. was con- 
scribed and come together to Harflete, ''/éid. 314 To con- 
-scribe and set furthe*a new-armie.' 1660 é. “FLEMING 
Stemma Sacriut 28 People..of the meanest condition, and. 
mercinary only and conscribed by others. | ap eee 
<p 2+ To enroll as a Roman senator. Obs. rare. * 


848 


1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1700) 136 If a Plebeian 
happen’d to be conscrib’d he and his Posterity became 
Patricians. : . 
- +3. To circumscribe, to limit. Obs. . 

1613 Heywoop Silver Age v. Wks. 1874 III. 162 The 
Fates, by whom your powers are all conscubed, Pronounce 
this doom. 162z Caius Stat. Sewers (1647) 105 A Mart, 
Fair or Market,.although they be conscribed to place and 
circuit. 1704 Harris Lex. Techu., Couscribed, the same 
with Circumscribed. 

4. To enlist for the army by ConsorirTIon, q.v.; 


to enlist compulsorily. Also zransf. ; 

1820 Edin, Rev. XXXIV. 418 Government .. catinot con- 
scribe readers. 1860 Gen. P. Tuomrson Azdi Alé, YL. 
cviii. 24 ‘We will not be conscribed, to be shot like dogs’— 
was what I heard from French youth. 1887 Sfectator 
18 June 818/2 Ghilzaies forcibly conscribed by the Ameer. 

Hence Conscri-bed ffi, a. . 

1654 R. Coprincton tr. “ist. Lustine 89 With this con- 
scribed Army composed of the outcasts of man. 

Conseript (kenskript), a. and sb. [ad. L. con- 
script-us, pa. pple. of conscribéve: see prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Enrolled or elected a senator. In 

pl. Conscript fathers, fathers conscript [L. patres 


couscriplt, properly patres, conscriptt, i.e. patres 


ct conscripti fathers and elect]: a collective title - 


by which the Roman senators were addressed ; 
used also as a title by the Venetian senate. 

1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, xi. (R.), He 
sayed these wordes, O fathers conscripte, O happie people. 
1605 B. Jonson Sejanus us. i, Wks. (Rtldg.) 150/1 Fathers 
conscript, may this our present meeting Tum fair and fortu- 
nate to the common-wealth. 1770 LancHorne Plutarch 
(1879) I. 27/1 At first .. they were called Fathers only; but 
afterwards, when more were enroled in their body, Con- 
script Fathers. 1820 Byron Afar. Fal. v. i. 306 Say, con- 
script fathers, shall she be admitted? [See Nofe.] 

b. Applied allusively to senators, legislators, or 
the administrative council of a nation, munici- 
pality, etc.; rarely in sing. 

1727 A, Hamitton New Acc. E. Indies 1, xxxiii. 12 The 
conscript Fathers of the Colony disagree in many Points.. 
yet they all agree in oppressing Strangers. 1840 CARLYLE 
fferoes (1858) 341 Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay Ludlow, 
Hutchinson, Vane. . political Conscript Fathers. 1880 Dis- 
raeLt Zndyit, xxx, Hainault House had been raised by a 
British peer..the locality was no longer sufficiently refined 
for a conscript father. 

+2. Inscribed in common or identically. raxe—1, 

1679 Harny Key Script. 11. 44 That 144000 in chap. 7. 
sealed, were not this 144000in diay: 14. conscript, or having 
the Name of Ged written in their Fore-heads. _ 

3. Enrolled or formed by conscription, as a 
soldier, or an army. 

31823 Soutuny Hist. Penius. War \. 499 Three conscript 
lads .. of the sixty-sixth regiment, 188 Y¥es Apr. 11/4 
An enlisting army must always be more difficult to keep 
up thana conscript army. 1882 Gd. Words 318 With the 
assistance of conscript negroes brought down the Nile. 

B. sb. [¥F. conscrit.| A military recruit obtained 
by conscription; one compulsorily enlisted for 


military or naval service. 

1800 Aun. Reg. 23 Vhe general levy of 200,000 Conscripts 
lin 1799]. 1814 Wevuincron in Gurw. Desf. XI. 589 The 
conscripts desert in all directions. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) I. ix. 323 Were these captives dealt with as 
conscripts or galley-slaves? 

Conscript (kénskript), v. [f Conscrirr a. 
or ppl. stem of L. consertbére. Tt appears to have 
originated during the U. S. Civil War of 1860-65.] 
trans. To compel to military service by conscrip- 
tion; to enlist compulsorily; = Conscripy 4. 
Hence Conseri'pted Afi. a. 

1865 W. Wurman Specimen Days (1888) 62 He was first 
conscripted fortwo years, 1880 sidlantic Afonthly July 22, 
I had been conscripted and forced into the army. .1887 
Spectator 18 June 824/2 The conscripted soldiers are always 
ready fora mutiny, 3889 Pall Afall G. 23 Apr. 2/3 If we 
must conscript and train our youth. .in great camps. . 

Conscription. (kgnskri:pfon), [ad. L. con-. 
scription-en - drawing up in writing, composing, 
a composition, a levying of troops, n. of action 
from conscribére to CONSCRIBE.] . : 

+L. ‘Writing down together, putting in writing. . 
1382 Wycuir - Zodit vii. 16 And the chartre taken, thei 
maden the conscripcioun: [1388 writyng togidere] of the 
wedloc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 332/4 Thus Luke had.. 
prouftyte by conscrypcion & wrytyng of his doctryne, 

+2. Conjoint signature. Obs. vare—}. 

z6rg T. Apams Black Devil 4 They signe not ..in their 
owne particular and singular names, but require the con- 
scription and evident consent of their Counsell. 

4-3; Enrolment or enlistment (of soldiers). Ods. 

xg29 -Wotsey'in Burnet Hist. Ref I. App. 1. xxiii. 65 
Not having..none order, provision ’of victual, towardness 


in conscription of men of war, or appearance of such-thing. - 


1656 Biounr Glossogr., Conscription, an enrolling, - . 
4. spec.-The compulsory enlistment of men for 
inilitary (or ‘nayal) service ; esp. where the liability 


’ to serve is legally established; an application of 


this method of obtaining recruits. Be NS 

‘The word was introduced in connexion with a law of the 
French Republic, 5 Sept. 1798, which provided that the 
recruits required for serviceshould be compulsorily obtained 


from the young men between the ages of twenty and twenty- 


” five, whom it declared.to be ‘legally liable to serve in‘ the 


army. Hence it has become a general term for methods of 
compulsory enlistment; but,:technically, as distinguished 


. from universal military service, it implics the enrolment by 


CONSECRATE. ... 


lot of a fixed number of. those liable to service, with the 
option given of procuring a substitute. . ‘ c 
1800 Weems IVashington xvi. (1877) 236 Our persons 
have'been free from the impressments and conscriptions. 
1813, Exantiner 18 Jan. 38/2 The Conscription of 1823 has 
furnished 160,000 men. 1838.Arnoxp //ist. Rome 1. 480 
The Africans .. were subject to taxes and to a conscription 
of their youth to serve ‘as soldiers, 186z2° Lp. Brouguams 
Brit: Const, xx. 39x Conscription ‘is to one man personal 
service, to another the payment of a tax, 1878 Morey 
Diderot 1. 208 Peasants turned Jackeys to escape the con- 
scription, just as in our own days they turn priests. 
"attrib, 1863 [llust. Lond. News XUIL 51/1 The Federal 
Government intends to commence the enforcement of the 
Conscription Act at once. . : : : 
* fig. 1814 Q. Rev. XI..96 The conscription of ancient and 
vulgar terms to the service of poetry.’ . é 
“bp. The body of conscripts collectively. : 
1823 Soutney Hist. Penins. War 1. 115 General Clarke 
.. advised that the conscription for the year 1809 should be 
called out. | ¢ 
Conseri‘ptional, a. [f. prec. + -au-] Of or 
belonging to conscription. : 
1809 St. Paper'in Aun. Reg. 783/2 The following .. is 
the precise state of the conscriptional force of France. 
Conseale, obs. form of ConcEAL. 
Consecrate (kgnsikreit), Af/. a. Also 4~5 
consecrat. [ad. L. consecrat-us, pa. pple. of L. 
consecrare: see next.] ‘ : : 


1. = CONSECRATED, & as fa. pple. 

€1386 Cnaucer AZonk's T. 27 Loo Sampson, which. .was 
to god almyghty consecrat. 1430 Lyn. Chron. Troy 1. vi, 
A ryche image..That..To myghty Ioue. .Vhalowed was, 
and also consecrat. 355: Roptnson tr. More's Utop. 1. 
(Arb.) 15x Which .. was dedicate and_ consecrate to, god. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xx. § 3.372 He is a Nazarite, a 
person consecrate to God. 1791 Cowrer Zéiad iv. 484 Led 
to the city consecrate to Mars. 1877 Srarrow Seri. xi. 
145 What should be consecrate only to the holiest purposes. 

b. as adj. 

1. As. 1 Kingis Q. xxxiii, The ympnis_consecrat Of 
jae x483 ee Gold, Leg. 228/r Nazarien..that 
is as moche tosay as consecrate orclene. 1583 StanynursT 
eneis 1, (Arb.) 72 Of gould thow consecrat hungar. | 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 247 Other consecrate places. 
1866 Kincstey Herew. 1. i. 28 The fountain was. .perhaps 
in heathen times divine and consecrate. 

2. In reference to the Eucharist: see CoNsE- 


CRATE V. 2. & as pa. pple. ; 

xg09 Barcray Shyp of Folys (1570) 85 When our Lorde is: 
consecrate in fourme of bread. x709 Strype Ann, Ref I. 
xxii, 263 That the catholic church .. taught them to receive 
Christ's body consecrate at mass with prayers, 

b. as adj. : . 

188 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 85 Vnder y° least part 
of euerie consecrat hostic, Christ is all haill.giuen and. 
receauit. 1640 Canter. Self-Convic. 110 The consecrat 
elements are injoined to bee eaten in the holy place. 

3. Made sacred by Sbepeintions 3 hallowed. >, 

1669 Add». Hopeful Yung. Gentry Eng. 69 Under so’ con- 
Pisa custody be rece, 1875 L. Nieto Ode to Free 
Rome 266 Error consecrate by time. ; 


Consecrate (kpnsfkreit), v. [f. ConsEcRatE 
ppl. a, or ad. L. consecrat- ppl. stem of consecra-re 
to dedicate, devote as sacred, deify, etc, f. con- + 
sacra-re to make sacred, dedicate, f. stem of sacer, 
sacrum, Sacnep. Cf. F. cossacrer, in 14th c. also 
consccrer, Pg. consegrar, Sp. consagrar, Tt. con- 
sacrare, the latter from a late L. *con-Sacrare.] 

1, fans. To set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to the Deity; to dedicate solemnly to some 
sacred or religious purpose, and so give the object 
itself a character,of holiness; to make sacred or 


holy and so. fit.for a religious use. Const. ¢o, te2/o. 

b.. Particularly applied to the episcopal dedication or hal- 
lowing of a church and a churchyard, whereby these acquire 
the Jegal status of a ‘consecrated building’ and ‘conse- 
crated ground’, with the special character and incidents 
legally attathed thereto,” in England and’ some of the 
colonies. Cf. Consecratep, CoNSECRATION, "* 

1460 Carcrave Chron. 71 Fabian. .ordeyned, that every 
3ere, on Schere or- Maunde Thursday, the Pope schuld 
consecrate crisme. 1535 CoverpaLe £2. xxxii,2g Then 
sayde Moses : Consecrate' youre handes this daie vnto the 
Lorde. 1555 Even Decades 162 Suche men as he had con- 
secrated to be offered to the goddes. a x600 Hooker Zcel. 
Pol, vu. vi. § 2 The custom of the primitive church in con- 
secrating holy virgins and svidows unto the service of God 
and his Church. 1649 Jer, TAytor Gf, Exvenp.. ut. vii. 28 
What you have consecrated I have hallowed. 168 Dryprn 
Epitaph Sir P. Fairborne 24To his lamented loss for times 
to come His pious widow consecrates this tomb. 1845S. Aus- 
tin Ranke's Hist, Ref, U. 265 Not. .inconsistent with their 
saying masses for the dead and consecrating salt and water. 
. 1568 Grarron Chron, 11. 768 From that time hether- 
ward, was there never .. so holy 2 Byshop that durst_pre- 
sume the Churche of the same to consecrate. 3634 Coxe 
ae fast. (1644) 203 Albeit churches .or chappels may be 
huilt by any of the kings subjects. .without lcence, yet be- 
fore the-law-take knowledge ‘of them to‘be churches or 
chappels, the bishop is to consecrate or dedicate the same- 
1671 Bp. Cosin'’s Will in C.’s Corr. (Surtecs) 13. 294 The 
Chappell att Auckland Castle. .by-mee latly built and con- 
secrated. 1726 Ayuirre Paverg. 195 A Bishop ought not to 
consecrate a Church, which the Patron has built for filthy 
Gain and Luere to himself, ‘1866 J. M. Davi Clergssan's 
Legal Handbk, (ed. 4) viii.gg All churchyards must be con- 
secrated, Ancient churchyards are presumed to have been ~ 
consecrated? | OT - 
_2. spec. Used as the propet word ‘for the’ action 
whereby the bread and wilie’ réceive ‘their sacra- 


»mental character in the-Eucharisti\. «1 .-- 


CONSECRATED. 


(Here.the notion varies according to the doctrine held as 
to the nature of the sacrament.) : 

1953 TinpaLe Supfser of Lorde 39 It is manifest that 
Christ consecrated no bread. 1548 Onder of Communion 8 
‘To prepare; blisse and consecrate so muche as will serne the 
‘people. x79 Fucne ffeskins’ Parl. 67 To consecrate, is to 

alow, or to separat to an holy vse, so we grant y® bread 
and wine to be consecrated. 1662 Bk Com, Prayer, Cont- 
meunion, If the consecrated bread or wine be all spent before 
all have communicated, the Priest is to consecrate more, 

1678 Wantey Wond, Lit. World v. iii. $16. arals Zephyrinus 
- ordained that Wine in the Sacrament should be conse- 
crated in a Vessel of Glass. 1854 Hoo Ch, Dict. (ed. 7) 
247 Before we eat and drink this brend and wine which 
Christ designed to set forth the mystery of his death, to 
consecrate it and set it apart by a solemn prayer. 188g 
“Catholic Dict. 311/2 The bread and the wine are consecrated 
by the words.“ This is my body,’ ‘ This is my blood’. 

b, used proleptically of the result. 

¢xg00 Docir. Gd, Servaunts in 5 Poet, Tracts (Percy Soc.) 
Syth they consecrate our God omnipotent. 1526 Pilgr. Pex/ 
(W. de W. x537) at b How often so euer you consecrate 
my body and my lode, do it in the remembraunce of me. 
rgs2 Asp. Hamiiton Catech. 205 He consecratis the trew 
body & blad of Jesus Christ, nocht be the vertew of ony 
mannis word, but be the vertew and powar of Gods word. 

G. absol, 

: 7534 Mone On the Passion Wks. 1308/1 Therfore was it 

{the Paschall lambe] eaten with vnleauened breade. And 
So consequentlye Christe dydde consecrate in vnleauened 

breade, 1883 Catholic Dict. 317/1 The First General 

Council takes for granted that priests alone can consecrate, 

3. sfec. Used as the proper word for the ordina- 
tion and hallowing of persons to certain offices, 
as that of bishop, king, queen, etc. 

1987 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 115 He saweseynt Peter 
apostel holde in his hond Edward pe sone of Egelrede. .and 
consecrat hym kyng. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. wv. (1520) 
32/2 He decreed that ... a bysshop sholde be consecrated of 
thre, azgsz Bk. Com Prayer, The form of Consecrating of 
an Archbishop or Bishop. 1617 Morvson J¢in. 1. iv. 45 
Another Hill where the Counts of Holland were wont to be 
Consecrated. 1768 Bracxstonr. Comm, TV. viii. 115 ‘That 
if the dean and chapter refuse to elect the person named by 

‘the king, or any archbishop or bishop to confirm or conse- 
crate him, they shall fall within the penalties of the statutes 
of praemunire. | 1837 Penny Cycl. § 
the act of crowning or commen aking. 1885 Catholic 
Dict. 87/x The elect is consecrated bishop by imposition of 
hands, the tradition of staff and ring, the unction with the 
chrism, the imposition of the book of the Gospels on his 
shoulders, and other rites. 

» Jig. 3 also ref. 

* 1600 Suaks, 2 Hen. IV, ww. i. 93 (Qo.) That you should 
seal this lawless bloody book..And consecrate commotions 
bitter edge. 1932 Law Serious C. vi. (ed. 2) 79 The holi- 
ness of Christianity consccrates all states and employments 
of life unto God.” 17.. C. WesLey Hymn, ‘Lord, in the 
strength of grace’ i, Myself, my residue of days, I conse- 
crate to Thee. 1878 BLR. Havercat Hyun, Take my life, 
and let it be Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

5. ¢ransf. To devote or dedicate fo some pur- 
pose: often associated with 1, as implying devo- 
tion to some cherished principle or pursuit. 

3555 Even Decades 53 They had desperatly consecrated 
them selues to death. x899 THynne Aximady, Ded. (1875) 
z I will hereafter consecrate to your lykinge soome better 

bor of moore momente. 1674 S. Vincent Gallants Acad, 
Avj, You will .. not ceasure me for consecrating so idle a 
Pamphlet to you. /é/d, 38 When your Noblest Gallants 
consecrate their Hours to their Mistresses, x80 Tostzr 
Ess. u,v. 56 dusty room consecrated with religious 
solemnity to old coins. 1846 Prescorr Ferd. & Is. I. i. 105 
His whole life was consecrated to letters. 
b. To appropriate (tithes) toa particular church. 

* 2844 [see CONSECRATION 6], - . 

6. To render sacred; to make an object of yenera- 
tion or cherished regard; to hallow, sanctify ; to 
sanction [=mod.F. covsacrer]. 

1693 SHanwett Volunteers m1. i, So glorious a cause as 
consecrates each sword that’s drawn for it. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng, I, ix. 199 That country which had been_conse- 
crated by the footsteps of their Redeemer. 1828 W, Sewetu 
Oxf, Prize Ess. 45 We have consecrated this prejudice in 
our institutions and our hearts. 858 Lincarp Anglo-Sax. 
Ch. 1. Pref. 7 Writers, whose reputation consecrates their 
opinions. 1887 LL, Democr, 192 Whose memories 
ay to consecrate the soul from all ignobler companion- 
ship. Bs aaa as 

.1 7. To devate or doom (0 destruction, étc.). Ods. 
[A Latinism.] 

1589 Coorern Admon. 163 ‘Saint Paule doth consecrate 
these to bee Doctrines of Deuilles. 2645 Minton Colast, 
Wks, (1852) 360 Must‘ hee bee left like a thing consecrated 
to calamity, and despair without redemption? 1652 GauLe 
Magastrant, 240* The sacrilegious theurgist will consecrate 
any head to the crows, or perhaps to the Jakes, © : , 

+8. To place among the gods; to deify ; ‘to 
apotheosize. Obs. [A Latinism.] 

2605 Bacoy Adz. Lear. i vii. § x- Inventors and authors 
of new arts.. were ever consecrated amongst the gods them- 
selves. 1730-6 Baiey (folio) s.v. Consecéation, ‘The ‘em, 
perors. .are consecrated after this manner. - - - : 

Consecrated. (kens?kreltéd), 97. a. [Tf prec. 
+.-ED. : : 

.1, Dedicated to a sacred purpose; made sacred ; 
hallowed, sanctified. . sir de th a kadne a8 ays 
1582 Bk. Cont, Prayer, Consecr. Bps. Rubric, Then the 
Archbishop shail proceed to the communion, with whom 
the new corsecrated Bishop with‘ others shall also com- 
municate, 1662 Bk. Com, Prayer, Conununton, Tf the con- 
secrated bread “or wine be all spehts 2756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) 1V.'177-An altar-piece representing our Saviour, 
distributing consecrated wafers to the disciples. * y 


ILI. 44/1 Coronation, 


y Secras 


; Lord, ,. /éid..viii, 31 The bread that isin the 
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absol. 1659 Braunatt Ch. Eng. Defended 75 Such an 
ordination subjected both the consecrators and the conse- 
crated to deprivation. 

b. spec. Of a church, churchyard, or burial- 
ground: Set apart with religious forms by a 
bishop, for public worship, or the burial of the 
dead, and having such ecclesiastical and legal status 
as this gives in England and some of the colonies. 

60x Suaxs. Twel. N. w. iii. 25 Vnderneath that con- 
secrated roofe. 1632 High Comission Cases (Camden) 
277 Whereas the Parish Church of Hurly is a consecrated 
pe x876 Buunr & Puitumore Sh, of Ch. Law v. i. 303 

the law .. forbids a ck to officiate publicly in any 
building which is not either consecrated or licensed for 
Divine Service by the bishop. /bid. 315 The Status of 
Consecrated Jand and buildings.—The estate in a con- 
secrated church and church-yard is one of freehold of which 
the fee-simple is in abeyance. Afod. A walk divides the 
consecrated from the unconsecrated part of the cemetery. 
The body was not buried in consecrated ground. 

2. Dedicated, ‘sacred’ zo a tutelary divinity. 

1599 Tuvnne Asincady. (1865) 1 The monthe of Januarye 
(consecrated to the dooble faced godd Janus). 1872 YEATs 
Growth Comm. 51 Olives... the fruit was consecrated to 
Minerva, 1884 Gustarson Found. Death i. (ed. 3) 15 The 
serpent was consecrated to Bacchus. 

3. fig. Sanctioned by general observance or usage 
(F. consacré], 

1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 211 These services, 
to use the consecrated phrase, get on well enough. 1872 
Bacrnor Physics § Pol. (1876) 162 The only sufficient and 
effectual agent in so doing was consecrated custom. 

Hence Go'nsecratedness. 

1846in Worcester. 1847in Craic 3 andin subseq, Dicts. 

Consecratee (kg:ns/kreitZ-), [Correlative to 
consecratoy: see -EE.} One to whom something 
is consecrated. 

1883 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Kuowi, 111, 2170 The consec- 
rators hold the property in usufruct ; the consecratee is God. 

Consecrating (kgnsikreitin), odd. sb. [Ef 

ConSECRATE 7. +-ING1,] CONSEORATION. 
, 1879 Furke Heskins’ Parl, 67 Y° Papistes call consecrat- 
ing, to change y* substances, or to transubstantiat. 59x 
Percivat Pe Dic., igre Meyer consecrating, 1641 Loot 
$ Branch Petition xvii, 8 The Christening and Consecrat- 
ing of Churches and Chappels, the Consecrating Fonts, 
Pulpits, ‘ables, Chalices, Churchyards, and many other 
things, and putting holinesse in them. 

Consecrating, ffl. a. [f. as prec, + -ING 2] 
That consecrates. 

164z Micron Afol. Smect. (1851) 307 Any consecratin, 
hand of a Prelat. 773 Younc ve Th, 1x. 1347 Night's 
consecrating Shades, Which toa temple turn an universe. 
1814 Sourney Xoderick v, In that name hath Urban laid 
His consecrating hands upon my head. 


Consecration (kpnstkrzi-fon). In 4-6 -acion. 
[ad. L. consecrétion-em, n. of action f. consecrare 
to ConszcratE. Cf. F. consecration (13th c.).] 

1. The action of consecrating; a setting apart 
as dedicated to the Deity; dedication with reli- 
gious rites to a sacred purpose. 

1382 Wycur £2. xxix. 22 It is the wether [1388 ram] of 
consecracioun. 2460 Carcrave Chron. 84 Innocent..or- 
deyned eke the consecration of oyle, with whech men be 
anoynted_at here ende, 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1. 
165 The Divine Presence is the greatest and most solemn 
Consecration of any place that can be. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parerg. 194 Consecration, according to a Definition of the 
Canonists, 1s a Rite or Ceremony of dedicating and devoting 
Things to the Service of God with an Application of certain 
proper Solemnities. 1860 Pusey J/iz. Profit. 31 The 
unhappy women were consecrated to their vile gods and 
goddesses and to prostitution. ‘This dreadful consecration, 
yendesecration. x870 Emerson Soc. § Sodit, Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 55 Does the consecration of Sunday confess the dese- 
cration of the entire week? 

_ attrib, 135 Covernate Lev. viii. 31 Eate it and the bred 
in ¥ maunde of the consecracion offeringes. 

. sp. The formal dedication and setting 
apart, by a bishop, of a church, churchyard, or 
burial-ground. 

By Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. xii, called dedication; but in 
recent times dedication has been employed to denote a less 
formal kind of consecration of a burial-ground, not having 
the legal consequences attaching to consecration. 

* 3870-6 Lamparpe Peramd, Kent (1826) 335 ‘he Bishops 
assembled for the consecration (as they call it) of the great 
church of Sainct Andrewes, @ 1626 Br. L. ANDREWES (#7¢/), 
The form of Consecration of 2 Church or Chapel (659), 
1729-81 Cuambens Cyc/., The consecration or dedication of 
achurch is an episcopal ceremony, 1866 J.M. DaLe Clergy- 
man's Legal Handbk. v: 57 Private Is .. are main- 
tained by the persons to whom they belong., They need no 
consecration. 1873 Pritumore Zecd. Law Il, 1761 The 
consecration of churches may be performed indifferently on 
any oy 1876 Buunt & Putiumore Bk. of Ch. Law v. i. 
312 The Seutence of Consecration [of a church} is pro- 
nounced after the Offertory including the offering repre- 
sented by the deeds upon the altar, has made. 1883 
tr. Pellicia’s Polity of Chr. Ch. 147 The dedication of a 
church was called its consecration. -x89x J7S. Envolments 
o Consecrations, Durham, This Sentence of Consecration 


| was read by me the undersigned John Booth. 


* @, with _@ and 2/. (Sometimes -more .or less 
conce..= Consecrated things.) . 

2538 Bate Thre Lawes 83x Ceremonyall rytes are also 
commendable, ‘In holy dayes, garmentes, temples, and con- 
3g ons, 2560. Binty Lev, viii. 28 These were consecra- 
tions for a sweete sauour. which were-made by fire-vnto the 
ket of con- 
secrations [so x6zz).. Jéd. viii. 33 Vntill.the: dayes of your 
congecrations [x6rz consecration] bee atanende; -— -; -- 


CONSECTANEOUS. 


2. The giving of the sacramental character to 
the eucharistic elements of bread and wine. 

(Variously taken according to the opinion held of the na. 
ture of the Eucharist.) 

1395 Purvey Remonsir. (1851) 42 Where consecracioun or 
halewinge hath neighid, of the breed is maad Cristis flesh. 
@ 1400 Afoal. Loli. 8 Als oft as a nobil man scip it bi twex 
be consecracioun & Agnus Dei. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Lng. w. a 37/1 In olde tyme the consecracyon of the 

loryous blood was made in tree vessells, 1864 Brecon 

onpar, Lord's Supp. § iAlass Epil., Blasphemies against 
Christ. .invocation of dead saints, confection, consecration, 
application, and oblation of the body and blood of Christ. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 232 The bread and wine even 
after consecration leave not thcir own nature, but remain in 
their former substance, shape, and form. 1662 Bh. Com. 
Prayer, Conununion, Rubric, He shall say the Prayer of 
Consecration, as followeth. ax699 StintincrL, Sernz. II. 
31. (R.), The people. .are told, that they [priests] can make 
their God at any time by pronouncing the five words of 
consecration. 1854 Hoox Ch, Dict. 247 If it be demanded 
to what words the consecration of the elements ought to be 
ascribed, I answer, to the prayer of the faithful offered by 
the priest, and to the words of institution repeated by him. 
1888 Catholic Dict. 216/1 The form for the consecration of the 
bread in the Roman Missal is ‘ Hoc est enim corpus meum.’ 

3. Ordination to a sacred office: sec. the action 
or religions ceremony of ordaining a bishop. 

1387 Trevisa igden (Rolls) VI. 115 Theodorus pe arche- 
bisshop com into Kent..in be secounde sere of his con- 
secracioun. 15%3 More ich. J7/, Wks. 66/2, The con- 
secracion of a bishop. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Order Con- 
secr. Eps. Rubr., Then shall the Archbishop demand the 
kings mandate for the consecration. | 1704 Neson Fest. § 
Fasts (1739) 479 To confirm the Elections and Consecrations 
of all Bishops in their Provinces. 1882 J. H. Brunt Ref. 
Ch, Eng. 11. 37 Spiritual jurisdiction was understood to 
flow generally from Consecration. — 7 . 

4, Rom. Antiy. Apotheosis, deification; also 
transf. 

De isn Enetydos xxvii. (1890) 98 The obsequyes & 
consecracyon of anchyses, his olde fader. 1658 Sin Ti 
Browne /7ydviot. iicg The magnificent burning, and con- 
secration of Severus. 1751 Cuamurrs Cycl. 1837 Penny 
Cyl. VII. 4653/1 Consecration is a name given to the apo- 
theosis of the Roman emperors, and coins and medals com. 
memorating these events have the inscription Consecratio, 

+b. Loosely applied to canonization. Ods. 

1677 Have Prim. Orig. Alan. u,v. 167 We see how the 
Roman Calendar swells with new Consecrations of Saints. 

+5. Dedication to destruction; anathematiza- 
tion. Obs. Cf. ConsEcratE 2. 7. 

ryoo Tyrnei Hist, Lng. 11.925 He confirmed the Con- 
secration denounced by his Predecessor against Irederic 
the Emperor. sae . 

6. transf. and fig. Dedication or devotion to 
some cherished purpose or pursuit; also, appro- 
priation to a special purpose. 

178x Cowver Retirement 223 "Vis consecration of his heart, 
soul, time, And every thought that wanders is a crime. 
1844 Lincarp stuglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) T, App. i. 368 Conse- 
crations of tithes, as they were called, had already taken 
place among the Anglo-Saxons; since the tithes of Pores 

ds, in Ropeslai hundred, had been consecrated to a dis- 
tant church, the abbey of Peterborough, : 

7. ivansf. and fig. The action of rendering 
sacred ; hallowing. . 

1805 Worpsw. Ox Peele Castle, The light that never was, 
on sea or land, The consecration and the Poet’s dream. 

b. Sanction by law, custom, or usage. [mod.}'.] 

1861 Maing Anc. Law ii. (1876) 39 Each group of circum- 
stances which is adjudicated upon receives, to employ a 
Gallicism, a sort of consecration. 1897 F. Haut Zug. i dj. 
in -able 7 Apparently, ‘common usage’ has obtained, with 
him, such a degree of consecration, that he looks upon any 
symptom of discontent with it as a going beyond just 
‘liberty’. 

Consecrative, @. rare—. [ad. L. type *¢or- 
secratto-us (prob. in med.L.), £ L. cossecrdé- ppl, 
stem: see -IVE. (Godef. has obs, F. consécratzf, 
-ive.)| _Of consecrating character or tendency. 

1617 Bayne Diocesan’s Trial (x621) 58 The Bishops im- 
position was properly consecrative and sacramentall. 

Consecrator (kp'ns/krettez), fa. L. conse- 
crator, agent-n. from consecraére to CONSECRATE : 
see -OR. (Johnson has consecrater, with a quot. 
from Atterbury, which Todd gives with -or.)] 
One who or that which consecrates. 

1552 Hurozr, Consecratour, sacrator, sacrificus. 1638 
Cuuiincw. Relig. Prot, il. § 69. 79 Your making the Reall 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist depend upon the casual- 
ties of the consecrators true Priesthood and Intention. 7a 
Carte Hist, Eng. I. 240 Two British bishops. had assiste! 
Wini who was the principal Consecrator. 1883 Ch. Times 9 
Nov. 807/r That there cannot be more than one celebrant or 
one chief consecrator, is a rudimentary principle of ritual. 

Consecratory (kgnstkrattert), a. [f L. type 
*cousecratori-us, {, consecrator: see -OBY.] That 
has the attribute of consecrating. 

1613. Purcnas Pilgrimage 1. vi. (1614) 33_Againe, the 
[sacrifices] were propitiatorie, consecratorie, Eucharisticall, 
and so forth. 1699 Burner. 39 Art. xxv. (1700) 293 The 
Consecratory Words being delivered as the Reason of the 
Command, take, eat, and drink. 1866 Pall Mall G. 18 
Dec. 3 The only translation of the consecratory letters, 

+ Consecta-neons, @.. Obs.—°  [f. L, consec- 
taneé-2s following closely, consequent (f. consectaré 
to follow. closely) + -9U8.]. .‘ Succeeding, following 
as by consequence? (Ash:1775). aig % 

x656 Brounr Glossogr., Consectaneons, which follows 
others. (Thence 1846 in Worcester ;-and in later-Dicts.J 


‘ CONSECTARY. 


Consectary (kgnsektiri), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. consectari-us logically following, consequent 
(whence consectdrizuim sb.), £. cousecta-ré to follow 
close, freq. of couseguz: see CONSECUTE.] - 


+A. adj, Following logically ; consequent. 

1609 Brit Theoph. §& Remig. 82 To which two maine 
points..the third (as a golden “corollary) is consectary. 
1624 F, Waite Repl Fisher 236 The’ honour consectarie 
and dependant vpon his office, x6g0 Sir T. Browne 

+ Pseud, Ep. 1.x, (ed. 2) 32 From the inconsistent and contrary 
determinations thereof, consectary impieties. .may arise. 

‘3B. sé. A consequence, deduction, conclusion, 
corollary. (Very common in 17th c.) 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. ii. 7b, Consectaries, corol-- 
laries, or howsoever you tearme them, may easily be de- 
duced, 1686 Harpy 1st LZ, Yoh xiv. (186s) 86/1 A con- 
sectary which ungodly wretches draw from these premises. 
1695 Woopwarn Nat. Hist. Earth t. (1723) 47 Consectaries 
drawn from the Observations. 173z BerKetry Aliph. u. 
§ 79 If some certain persons minded piety more than politics 
-. fundamentals than consectaries. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math, I, 2 A Corollary, or Consectary, is a consequence 
drawn immediately from some proposition or other premises. 
1860 Anup. THomson Laws Th. 274 A judgment..sometimes 
called a Corollary or Consectary. 

tb. That which follows in the course of events ; 
a consequence, an effect, Obs. rare. 

1659 H. L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of. 407 This signing 
was @ constant consectary of unction. x660 WATERHOUSE 
Arms & Ari. 112 Peace being the consectary of Gods 
blessing on that laudable resolution. . 

+ Consectartion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. consectdrt: see prec.] (See quot.) 

(1655-60 Sranrey Hist, Philos. (1701) 245/x Consectation, 
(axoAovOnots) or AEquipollens, is the Consideration of those 
Affections of a Proposition, in respect whereof, two Pro. 
positions signifie together the same thing, and are together 
true or false. 

+ Consecta‘tor. Obs,—° 
consectavt : see prec.] 

1623 Cockrram, Consectator, imitator. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Consectator, he that follows, or pursues, 1778 in 
Asu (as sot used), 

t+tCo'nsecute, v. Ods. rare. [f. L. conseciit- 
ppl. stem of consegui to follow closely, pursue, 
overtake, f. con- together + segui to follow.] ¢razs. 
To follow with success, overtake, attain, gain. 

1536 Gray Let. to Cromwellin St. Papers 11. 389 Few men 
. -inany auctoritie, hath finally consecuted favors andthankes, 
but rather the contrarie. 2g89 in Burnet His¢. Ref Il. 97 
If ye..had consecuted all your pursuits and desires. 

Consecution (kpnsikizfon). Also 6 -cusion, 
6-7 -quution, -qution. [ad. L. consecition-em, 
n. of action from consegui: see prec. Also in F. 
from 16th c. (Littré).] 

1. Proceeding in argument from one proposition 
to another which follows from it; logical se- 


quence ; inference; a train of beeps, & 

Reciprocal consecution: the relation of two facts cither of 
which follows from the other, 

1532 More Con/fut. Tindale Wks. 454/1 As this argument 
or consecusion is trew. 1565 Canin. Ans. Treat, Cross 
(1846) 100 What a consecution is this..‘‘The Crucifix is 
prefigured in Moses, in the Prophets, and in the time of 
Christ: therefore no remedy but a Crucifix must be had in 
the church.’ 1652 Gaute Aagastrom, 189 Not necessary, 
nor of any rational consecution, 1709 BerkuLuy 7h. Vision 
§ 108, I do not, by any necessary consecution, judge of the 
number of things tangible from the number of things visible. 

+b. The conclusion of an argument. Ofs. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. iii. 19b, For the confirma- 
tion of the said proposition, and not as proofes of the con- 
seqution. 1689 7ycat. Alonarchy wn. 1. 34 Suppose the 
Antecedent true, the Consequution is not always true. 

+e. The fact of following as an effect, necessary 
consequence. Ods. 

3615 Crooxe Body of Aan 352 If. .the first muscle of the 
chest..do draw vp the first ribbe, then by conseqution the 
other distances ynder shall also in some sort be dilated. x649 
Butwer Pathomyot. ui. gt While they draw the Arme by 
a certaine kind of Consequution they lead the Scapula. .to- 
gether with it, : . 

2. Succession, sequence (of events or phenomena), 

x65x Biccs New Diss, Pref.7 Where is there an examina- 
tion and a consccution of Experiments? 1792 G. Waxe- 
vieLD Exguiry 59 Preferring chronological consccution. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitron Afefaph. xxxix, (1859) IT. 393 The 
observation of a certain number of uniform’ consecutions 
among phenomena, /éid. xli, (1870) IL. 425 Psychology 
proposes to exhibit the mental phanomena in their natural 
Consecution. 1837 G. S, Faser Yustification 127 His next 
step, in regular consecution, was to speak of the Righteous: 
ness which is through faith. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks, 
Char. iii, 77 In all this subtle consecution of action. 

b. Gram, Sequence of words in a sentence, o 
tenses in a compound sentence. ; 
187x Public School Lat. Grau. §195, Consecittion of 

Lenses-—The General Rule is: Primary Tenses in the 
Principal Sentence are followed by Primary Tenscs in the 
Clause: Historic by Historic. did. § 196 The Perfect 
Subjunctive is used in Primary or Historic Consecution, 
whenever the sense requires that ‘lense and Mood, 1883 
A. Paumur Satives of Horace Pref. 28 The solecistic susve 
Peregre aut (solecistic, if we consider the very rare conse- 


cution of ve—ant), - 

ce. Aes. Succession of similar’ intervals in har- 
mony. Cf. Consecutive’. “"" | 70 
- 3667 C, Simrson Comfpend. Afus. 125, 1... allow the Con- 


{agent-n. from L. 


secution of two sths, one of them being Imperfect, +1674 - 


Pavrorp Shild Afus. ui 33. 1744 J. Gren Psalimody. 
(ed. x0) x40 Consecttion, two, three, or more Chords of the 
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same kind following one another. 1875 OuseLey Harmony 
xviii. 197 Such octaves are not..faulty consecutions, 
4d. Month of consecutéon in Astr.: a ‘lunar’ or 

synodic month, a lunation. Ods. . 

x56 Even Arte Naxig. ut. xi. 38 The moneth of consecu- 
tion..is more then the moneth of peragration by .c. dayes 
.4- houres .44. ‘minutes, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Zp. 
212 The month of Consecution .. is the space betweene one 
conjunction of the Moon with the Sun untoanother. «1697 
W. Honper (J.), The moon makes four quarterly seasons 
within her little year, or month of consecution. 

+3. Overtaking, attainment. Obs. rare. 

x60x Deacon &W. Spirits § Divels 192 The diuell can now 
no more hinder the saints from the consequution of glorie. 


Consecutive (kgnse‘kistiv), a. [a. F. con- 
secuttf, -tve, on L. type *conseciitiv-us, £. conseciit- 
ppl. stem : see ConsEcuTE and -1VE.] 

1. Following continuously; following each its 


predecessor in uninterrupted succession. 

161x Cotar., Consecutif, consecutiue, or consequent; next 
or immediatly succeeding. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. xxi. 
§56 The actions of a Man consecutive to Volition. 1685 
Boyvte Salubr. Air 57 The Summers of differing, and yet 
perhaps immediately consecutive, years. 2779-81 JoHNSON 
ari ican el Wks. 1816 X.197 In se structure and —- 
of the poem. .the ter parts are properly consecutive. 185) 
Buerie Civilis. i en It fe ah blood for three on 
secutive days. 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 549 Occasioned ., 
by the superposition of consecutive whorls. Z 

2. Consisting of elements following in order; 
characterized by consecution or logical sequence. 

1755 Jounson Dict. Pref. 7 50 When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecu- 
tive series be formed of senses in their own nature col- 
lateral? 1838 Sin W. Hamivtron Logic xxvi. (1866) I. 38 
The ground of a consecutive reasoning. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 424 Cebes is the, .more consecutive thinker. 

+3. Following as a consequence or effect; con- 
sequent (40). Obs. 

1647 Jer. Tavtor Lib, Proph. xx. 261 Accused of acci- 
dentall and consequutive Blasphemy and Idolatry. _cxgog 
Berkecey Commonpl. Bk, Wks. 1V. 477 The freedom of 
doing as they please, w*h freedom is consecutive to the will. 

b. Path. Occurring after or during the decline 
of a disease, without forming part of it; as cov 
secutive symptoms or phenomena, 

1869 Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 490 It is probable that 
a certain number are consecutive to dysentery. 

4. Gram, Expressing consequence or result. 

x89x Public Sch. Lat, Gram. § 74 Subordinate Conjunc- 
tions are :—(1) Consecutive ; (2) Final; (3) Causal, etc. £bid, 
§ 168 Consecutive Clauses are so called because they ex- 
press consequence or result: z/a miser est ut fleat, he is so 
wretched that he weeps. /6é¢. $170 The Consecutive usc 
of the Relative and its Particles with a Subjunctive Verb. 
1874 Rony Lat, Gram. § 1678. . “ ‘ 

5. Aus. Applied to the immediate succession of 
intervals of the same kind (es. fifths or octaves) 
occurring between two voices or parts in harmony. 
(Also as sb. in £/. = Consecutive fifths or octaves.) 

1819 Rees Cyel., Consecutive Chords, The same applies to 
all consccutive intervals whatever, 1875 Ousrtey Harmony 
i. 12 By the laws of strict counterpomt, every consccutive 
fifth or octave..is altogether forbidden. 1880 Parry in 
Grove Dict, Altus. 1. 39x ‘The forbidden consecutives are 
most objectionable in vocal music, or music for solo instru- 
ments in combination. 7 

6. Math. Consecutive points: see quot. 

3884 Wituramson Dif, Calculus (ed. 5) 257 note, Two 
palms which are infinitely close to cach other on the same 
branch of a curve are said to be consecutive points on the 
curve. . 

7. Magnetism. Consecutive points or poles: suc- 
cessive points in the length of a magnetized bar, at 
which the direction of the magnetization is re- 
versed, the effect being as if the whole consisted of 
a number of magnetized bars connected by their 
similar poles at these points. Also called cozse- 
quent points, an ee 

1832 Nat. Philos. U1. Maguetisnei. § 43. 11 (Usef, Knowl. 
Soc.) The points where the polarities thus change from. the 
one kind to the other have been called consecutive points. 
1870 R. M. Fencuson Licctricity 9 ‘This method [Double 
Touch]. .communicatesa powerful, but sometimes irregular 
magnetism, giving rise..to consecutive poles (Ger. Jolge- 
puncte)—that is, to more poles than two,in a magnet. 2890 
S. R. Borrons Dynanzo (ed. 6) 90 Coiling the wire so as to 
secure ‘consecutive’ poles at the pole pieces. 

Cons ‘iamiabae A (konse'kistivli), adv. [£. prec. 
+ -LY 2, - 

+1. In the way of something that follows as a 
consequence; by consequence. Obs. 

1644 Br. Maxwett Prerog. Chr. Kings i.16 This is donc 
by the Pope..not effectively but consecutively, /é/d. xvi. 
158 The good and benefit of the servant is but secondary 
and consecutively intended. x727-5x Cuamprns Cycd., Con- 
secutively, in the school-philosophy, is sometimes used in 
opposition to antecedently, and sometimes to effectively, or 
causally, Thus. .the corruption of one.thing is the gencra- 
tion of another, not ¢féctively, but consecutively. . 


+2. As a.result, in consequence. Obs. 

@x691 Boviy M&s, (1772) LV. 751 (R.) Having .. exposed 
some scrum of human blood te cold air, consecutively, the 
sertim was not found to congeal. ae : 
.8, In continuous succession, continuously, : 
. 1847 Craic, Conscertively, in succession; following regu- 
larly. x853 Dickens Leé#. a) I,.320 We had thitty-one 
hours consecutively on the road. +1878 Bosw..SsuTu Ca7~ 
thage 12 That part of her history, which alone we can trace 
consecutively, . oN oe , : 


CONSENSUS, - 


- Conse’cutiveness. [f as -piec. +'-nxss.] 

The state or quality of being consecutive. ae 
3833 CoLeripce Table-t, 25 June, I recognize a cogent con- 

secutiveness in the argument.’ 1886 Moriey 17. R. Greg ~ 

Crit. Mise. ITT, 250 A certain smooth andsure-paced consecue - 

tiveness made his written style .. most telling and effective. 

_ Consedery, obs. f. ConsmDEr. . 

Conseil, obs. f. Counsen. 

- Conseit, -seiue, obs. ff. Concetr, Concerve, _ 
_ Conselebrate, obs, f. ConcELEBRATE. : 

+ Conse‘mblable, «. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
consenblable (Cotgr.) entirely similar, fellow, com- 
panion, repr. L. type *constmilabil-zs, f. late L. 
cousimildre to liken, compare.] = ConsmMILE. 

zs4t R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirure,, Howe many 
maners of membres are founde?..Two, That is to wyt, 
symple membres called consemblables, and membres com. 
Post. . 

+ Conse'minate, v. Ods.-° [f. L. con- to- 
gether + sémznare to sow seed.] To sow together. 

1656 in Brount Glossogy, Hence in Baitey (folio), Joun- 
son, and mod. Dicts. a 

Consenescence (kpnsfne'séns). [f. L. con- 
senése-ére to grow old together: see -ENCE.] The 
growing old together; general decay. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World 40 The old Argument for the 
World's Dissolution, and that is, its daily Consenescence 
and Decay. 1862 Saf. Rev. XIV. 419 We. .are not conscious 
of this symptom of the consenescence of all things. 1882 
Syd. Soe. Lex., Consenescence, the gradual approach of old 
age, the different organs failing in the same proportion, 

+Consene'scency, Os. [see -ENcy.] =prec: 

x692 Ray Dissol. World m. viii. (1732) 394 There is no 
Consenescency or Declension in Nature. ; 

+Conse'nse, st.1 Obs. Also 3 kunsence, 
-scence, 4 consence, toncense. [a. OF. czn- 
sence, consence, -seise, consent, willing complicity 
:-Rom. type *comsentia, f. L. consentire to Conr- 
SENT. (L. had consensus, masc. 2- stem, whence 


It. consenso, F. consens.)] Consent. 

a1z2z5 Aucr. R. 228 Pet we ne beon nout allunge ibrouht 
perin, mid kunscence of heorte and mid skiles 3ettunge. 
bid. 288 preo degrez beod perinne (carnal desire]. .be uorme 
is cogitaciun: pe oder is affectiun: be bridde is kunsence, 
¢1380 Wycur Serur. Sel. Wks. I. 59 Ful concense to synne. 
Ibid. V1. 141 Consence to a synne fotles mon. * - 

+ Con-sense, sl.2 Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cox- + 
SENSE.] Joint-sense (equivalent to consciousness). 

1678 Cupwortn /ntell, Syst. 159 No Fad ouvaicénats, 
Con-sense or Consciousness of what itdoth. : 

Consension (kgnsenfon). vere. Also 6 -tion. 

ad. L. consension-em, n. of action from consentive 

consens-) to CONSENT: see -Ion. So OF. con- 
Sension, -cion obs.] Agreement in thought, fecl- 
ing, or opinion. ane os ; 

1563-87 Fox: A, § AL. (1596) 16/2 By the consention of 
the most part..the bishops of Rome had not this regal state 
+» which’ they do now usurpe, 1656 Juanes Juln, Christ 
155 There is no longer any opposition betwixt them, but 
2 consension in regard of predication. ‘1692 Bentiry Boyle 
Lect, ii. 53 With .. a vital consension of the whole Body. 
1878 N. Amer, Rev, CKXVI, 161 Have come to an agree- 
ment or consension, 

{f. L. 


Consensual (kgnse'nsisil, -feal), a. 
consenst-s (see next) +-aL. In mod.F. consensuel.] 
1. Relating to or involving consent. Consenszal 
contract (in Rom. Lai) + a contract which requires 
only consent of the parties to render it obligatory: 


so consensual obligation. . 

1754 Ersxine Princ. Sc. Latu (1809) 308 Contracts con- 
sensual, i.e. which might, by the Roman Jaw, be perfected 
by sole consent. 1818 Corennooky Oblig. § Contracts Ie 
34. 1880 Muinwean tr. Gains ut, § 89 note, ‘The verbal and 
literal contracts are often spoken of by the civilians as formal 
contracts, in contradistinction to the real and consensual 
ones, which they call material. /béd, 478 Consensual ob.’ 
Uigations were so called because 2 common understanding 
was sufficient to create them without any formality, 1882 
Hatcu Bampt, Lect. vi. 145 The consensual jurisdiction to 
betes the members of Christian societies submitted them- 
selves, . 

2. Phys. Happening as if, by consent, caused by - 
sympathetic action: said of movements which take 
place through the action of the nervous system in- 
dependently of the will, and. spec. of movements 
caused by reflex action of the sensory nerve-centres 
on being stimulated through the organs of sense. 

1800 Med. Frnt. TV. 275 An increased action or local irri- 
tation, cither idiopathic or consensual. 1839 Baty tr. AZi7/-, 
ter’s' Physiol. 11, 930 [It] has a tendency to consensual 
action with its fellow nerve of the opposite side, 1864 H, 
Srexcer Zldustr, Univ, Progr. 319 Doubtless we may pass 
gradually from the purely reflex, through the consensual, to 
the voluntary, 1874 Canrenter Jfent. Phys. 1. ii, (1879) 57 
The Sensoti-motor or consensual actions in Man. >. * 

Hence: Conse‘nsually adv., in a consensual 


manner, by consent. 

. 1883 Eng. Mech. 19 June 345 That the Budget .. nay be 
criticised, attacked, and even” consensually or compulsorily 
amended. 1886 Sat. Rev. 9 Jan, 36 There are no means .. 
whereby the powers of an Srish Parliament could be.con- 
sensually so limited. ae Wet, a oh Ok 
“|Gonsensus -(kftisens#s). § [a. L, -consenses 


-agreément, accord, sympathy, common feeling, 


f. .consens- ppl. stem of consentive: see CONSENT. 


‘Used in the physiological sense by-Bausner, De- 


- CONSENT.: - 


consense partiune heumani corporis, 1556, whence 
sense 1,in mod.F. and English,] 

* 1, Phys, General agreement or concord of different 
parts or organs of the body in effecting a given 
purpose; sympathy. Hence tras of the mem- 
bers or parts of any system of things. 

1864 Brimiey Lss., Cote 320 In the universe. .he resolves 
to sce only a vast consensus of forces, 1861 Gotpw. SuitH 
Leet. Mod. Hist. 24 There is a general connexion between 
the different parts of a nation’s civilization ; call it, if you 
will, a consensus, provided that the notion of a set of 
paysical organs does not slip in with that term.-’ 1870 H. 

rencer Prine. Psychol. 1, u. ix. 278 A mutually-dependent 
set of organs having a consensus of functions, 

32. Agreement in opinion; the collective unanim- 
ous opinion of a number of persons. 

186r Sat, Rev. 2t Dec. 637 Bishop Colenso is .. decidedly 
against what seems to be the consensus of the Protestant 
missionaries. 1880 A¢/énzune 10 Apr. 474/3 A consensus 
had actually been arrived at on the main features involved. 

transf, .1884.H. A. Horven Plhetarch's Themist. 190 The 
consensus of [the MSS] ABC leaves no room for doubt 
about a reading. : 2c i - 

b, Also, Consenszus of opinion, authority, testi- 
mony, etc. k 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. Supported by a great consensus 
of sc weighty $i FeLi 1874.H. R. Raimuns JYokn Bapt, 
v. i. 289 Sustained by a great consensus of opinion. : 

Consent (kgnsent), v Also 3 kunsenten, 
3-5 econcent(e, 4-6 consente. f[a. OF. cuz-, 
consentir (3rd sing. pres, cessent, consentt)=Pr., 
Sp. cousentir, It. consentire:—L. consentire to feel 
together, agree, accord, harmonize, f. covz- together 
‘+ seutire to feel, think, judge, etc. The sense, 
‘ consent to a thing being done’ was a subsequent 
development, but occurs in z2th c. in Fr., and is 
app. the earliest recorded in Eng.: see 6. As to 
the spelling concent, see CONSENT 5b.] 

I. To agree together. ; 

1. intr. To agree together, or wz another, in 
opinion or statement; to be of the same mind. 
Obs, or arch. .(The statement agreed upon may be 
introduced by ¢/az.) 
, @1300 Cursor J. 9713 (Gétt.) Til an, bihouys vs all con: 
sent, And sipen schape be iugement, 1935 Jove Aol, Tin- 
dale 1x Henrichus Bullyngerus. .consenteth with me in the 
signification of this worde. 1555 Even Decades 84 If wee 
shal consent that vapours are ly{ted vp. 1600 Suaxs, A, V, 
Z.v.i. 48 All your Writers do consent, that ipse is hee. 
1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep, ut. iv. (1686) 6x With Plu- 
tarch consent many Authors, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 490 
vr All the wiser Part of Mankind..has consented in an 
Error. 3865 Busnnetn Vicar. Sacr. v. (1868) r2x It may be 
seen how freely they consent in the testimony. 

+b. To agree zo a doctrine or statement, also 

zo the author of it; to assent, Ods. 
1382 Wyceuir Rov. vii, x6, I consente to the lawe, for [a.. 
that] itis good. ¢1400 Agol. Loll. 47,1 petogary cone 
to pe‘holi kirk of Rome. xs4x Exvor Jwage . (2349) 
145 Whereunto my frendes also consenten. _xg62 TURNER 
Herbal. 160b,:¥or these and other reasons I consente not 
unto Matthiolus. 1691 Ray Creation Ded. (1704) 3, I was 
sometimes compelled to consent to Cornelius Celsus, 1788 
Lond. Mag. 32 This is what all must consent to who have 
been obliged to ride on horseback. .after a hearty dinner. 

+2. To agree in sentiment, be in accord, be at 
one. So pa. pple. consented, agreed. Obs. 

_ +1382 Wreur Zeclxs, xxv. r The looue of nezhebores, and 
man and womman wel to themself consentende. 16zx Brscz 
Ps. 1, 18 When thou sawest a thicfe, then thou consentedst 
with him, 1633 Forn Broken Art. u. ii. 56 "Thad been 
pity To sunder hearts so equally consented. x65x Honpes 
Leviath, 1. vi, Much less can all men consent in the desire 
of almost any one and the same object. 

+3. To come to agreement upon a matter or as 


to a course of action. Also dass. To be agreed. 
31375 Barpour Bruce x. 820 schir philip, be douchty 


man, Tretit, quhill bai consentit weir, etc. 1546 Lanc- 
Lex Pol, Verg, De Invent, Mi. X. 53 a, con- 


sented on their Jeages thus, 668 Wituins Real Char. 1. i. 
§2. 2 They began by degrees. .to consent in certain Articu- 
late Sounds, whereby to communicate their thoughts. 
+4, Of things: To agree, be in harmony. Ods. 

11540 Morysing Vives’ Introd. i et Kiv, Truthe ever 
consenteth to truth, falsehode neyther with truthe, nor yet 
with falsehode, 2597 Bacon Coulers. Good & Lvilé vii. 
(Acb.) 147 Thinges ike and consenting in qualitie. 1670 
Baxter Curve Ch, Div. 349 Nor is there any man whose 
thoughts and affections do perfectly consent with themselves 
in matter and order, bat two hours in all his life. «1679 
Lo. Orrerv fen. v 1, If Truth consents to what you now 
relate. 1794 Martyn Ronsseau's Bot. (ed, 4) 292 Fifty species 


all consent in a quinqitefid calyx. 


+5. To act or be affected in sympathy. Ods. 
1732 Berkevey 4 lcifhr. nit. § 3 By means of the sensitive 


soul, our several distinct parts and members do consent to. - 


wards the animal functions. 1744 AkensmmE Pleas. of Iinag. 
1. r10 Old Memnon’s: image .. to the quivering touch Of 
Titan's ray, with each repulsive string Consenting, sounded 
+ Unbidden strains. - 2786 Burne Subd. § B. wv. xi, Te always. 
made me start a little; the ear-drum suffered a convulsion, 


and the whole body consented with it. . : 

-- IL: To agree to a proposal, request, etc... : 

.8, Voluntarily to accede to or acquiesce in, what 

another proposes or desires; to agree, comply, 
yield. Const, 20, to do a thing, or¢hat with clause; 
also with indirect passive 40 be consented to. = 
" exd2ag Ancr. R. 272 So sone so me biginned kunsenten to: 
guone,. ¢3290 S. Eng. Leg. ¥.25/s9 Ake ich ne concenti 


851 


nou3t per-to, - Ayend: ro pou ne'sselt na3t consenti to 
do at ber mid Dine boas. 1382 Wye Luke xxiii. 51 He 
consentide not to the counceil and dedis of hem. ¢x4g0 
Merliwiti, 795 The saisnes ne concented not to lete hym 
passe, @2833 Lo. Benners Hvo02Ixxxiit. 254 He wold haue 
consentyd to the deth of Huon, 1647 CLarenpon Hisé. 
Reb, 11. (843) 77/2 This was nosooner proposed - .than con- 
sented to. tose AULE Magastrom, 355 It is consented to 
admit him again. 265 Futter Hist. Univ. Cambr, x22 
His Holiness would never consent such Honour should be 
done to..a Schismatick. x69x T. H[ane] cc, New Jnvent. 
p. Ixxi, The Conservators of the River consented, that. .it 
should be gain’d in. 1848 Macaunay Hist. Eng. 1. 553 
Argyle, after long resistance, consented ..to divide his 
litde army. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 238 When I induce 
my creditor to consent to my paying a month hence. 
b. without const. 
¢2330 R. Brune Chron. (1810) 236 Hir frendes alle con- 
sent, ¢1449 Pecock Refr, 1. xviii. 398 ¥ bihete or proteste 
or consente, xg27 R. THorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 
The little space would not consent. 1635 Quartes EmdéZ. 1. 
i, (1718) 7 It is the devil’s part to suggest: ours, not to 
consent. 1819 Byron Fraz1, cxvii, A Jittle still she strove, 
and much repented, And whispering ‘I will ne’er consent” 
—consented, — 
+c. vefl. in same sense. Ods. 
1340 Ayenb. 249 he him consentede to be uondinge. 
¢ 1500 Melusine (x889) 182, I me consent to your requeste. 
+d. Const. 40 a person, 2.¢, to his request. Ods. 
1535 CoverpaLe 2 Chron, x. 16 Whan all Israel sawe that 
the kynge wolde not consente vnto them. 1611 Biate Gen, 
xxxiv. Ja this will we consent vnto you, 
+7. To be consented; to be agreed; to be an ac- 
cessary or consenting party (¢o something). Ods. 
¢3386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 276 That were consented to 
this cursednesse, 144 J. Suintey Dethe K. Fames (1818) 
14 And he knewe well .. and was consentid therto, c1485 
igby Myst. (1882) iii. 1713 3e ar consentyd to pat dede, 
+8. trans. To allow, agree to, consent to. Ods. 
1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7°. 481 Grisild moot al suffer and 
al consent. 148r Caxton AZyrr. m1. viii, r45 This consenteth 
and permyseth he that is almyghty. x534 More Ox the 
Passion Wks, 1285/2 That can I ful hardly consent. 1588 
R. Parne tr. Mendoza's Hist. China, In the end. .they con- 
sented a conclusion amongest themselues, 
tb. with 22f compl. 


@ 1674 Mitton, Interpreters. .will not consent it to be a 


true oy 7 
+ 8. To consent to give; toconcede. Obs. rare. 
2393 Lanat. 2. Pl, C, u1. 90 The countee of couetise he 
consentep to bobe. 
Consent (kgnse'nt), sd, Also 4-6 concent(e, 
-6 consente. [ME. consente,a. OF. consente, 


» consentir to CONSENT: cf. ASSENT sd. 

Owing to the frequent ME. confusion of s and c (whence 
our mice, Zence, defence, etc.), it was often spelt concent 
down to 36th c., and was thus liable to confusion with 
musical Concent, when the latter word was introduced. 
From the approximation of sense, it is in some passages 
difficult to say which of the two was meant] _ 

1, Voluntary agreement to or acquiescence in 
what another proposes or desires; compliance, 
concurrence, permission, 

1300 Cursor M. 495: hee sald him pan gain mi 
consent. did. pek Gott) es Steps thrin pat man 
mai wit-all in sin, egging, liging, and consent, ¢1380 
Wyeur Sed. Wks. IIT. 349 Oo maner of consent is, whanne 
a man is stille & tellip not. ¢x440 York Afyst, xitii, art I 
saie for me with full concente, Pi likyng all will I fulfille. 
1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 9a, Provinge his assent and 
consente of such endowemente, 1g90 SHaxs, Mids. N.1. i. 
25 This man hath my congent to marrie her. 26gr Honnrs 
Leviath. 1. xxi. 1x2 The Consent of a Subject to Soveraign 
Power. 1742 Pore Dunc. 1v. 395 The Goddess smiling 
seem’d to give consent. Tennyson Zz. Ard, 709 His 
long wooing her, Her slow consent, and marriage. — 187. 
Green Short Hist, vit. § 6. 409 The unanimous demand o! 
her people wrested at last a sullen consent from the Queen, 
1875 Stusps Const. Hist. I. xiv, 143 The deliberate assent 
and consent of a parliament. 
plural. 147 Homilies. Adultery 1, (1859) 19 Our hearts 
pure and free from all evil thoughts, carnal desires, and 
fleshly consents. 1602 Suaxs: A/l’s Well v. iii. 69 The main 
consents are 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade aso They 
are not deprived without their own Consents. @ 1766 Mrs. 
F. Snenman S. Bidulph (1767) V. 57 Parents .. withhold 
their consents to marriages. 

+b. Zo be of consent; to be accessary. Obs. 

1568 Grarron Chron, II. 74 The Pope cursed the deede 
doers with such as were of their consent, eyther that ayded 
or harboured them, x600 Siaxs. A. ¥.L. 1. ti, 3 Some 
villaines of my Court Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

G, prov. Stlencegives consent. [CE.quot.1380in1.] 

{x6rx Corer. s.v. Cousentiv, Assez consent qui ne dit mot... 
(Many, whe know not much more Latine, can say, Qué 
facet cousentire videtur)|. 163: Hopnes Leviath. n. xxvi, 
138 Silence is sometimes an argument of Consent. 672 Ray 
‘Proverbs, Silence gives consent, 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 
‘IV. 1. vil. 77 The archbishop [Becket} answered that there 
wasa proverb in England that silence gave consent (¢ zzocin 
Materials Hist, Becket (Rolls) I. 68 Respondit Archiepisco- 
pus quod nostree gentis proverbium est quod taciturnus 
speciem pretendit confitentis). 1883 G. Lroyp £bd § Flox 

. 2 Well then, I take silence for consent. : 

d. Age of consent ;. the age fixed by law at which 
a person’s consent to. certain acts (e.g. marriage, 
sexual intercourse) is valid in law. ea yh, 

[Cf. 1628 Coxe-On Litt. 79.) x809 Tomuins Law Dict. 
8. V. Marriage, Ifa under x4 or girl under x2 years of 
age marries, this Marriage is only incohate and imperfect ; 
.and when ‘either of comes to that age, which is: for 
this purpose termed their age of consent, they may. disagree 
-and declare the’ Marriage-void:, x885 hava" eekly ed.) 

a7 July 12/3 (Criminal Law. Amendient- Bi My. Yurther 
provision for the protection of. women.and children. is 


CONSENTABLE. 


urgently needed .. The present age of consent, which is 
thirteen, is altogether too low. 1891 — 29 May 8/; Effects 
of the Age of Consent Bill.. The Raikwals, a most leamed 
community of Brahmins. .have..decided not to marry their 
daughters below the age of 12. 

2. Agreement bya number of persons as to a 
course of action ; concert. Odsolescen¢ exc. as in b. 

1382 Wycutr 1 Cor. vii. 5 Nyle 3c defraude to gidere no 
but perauenture of consent to a tyme. [1526-34 Tinpacr 
ibid., Withdrawe not youre selves one from another, excepte 
it be with consent for a tyme.] 1494 in Lug. Géilds 187 
Confermed, by the assente and consente and agrement 
off all the Bredern off the same gilde. 1529 More Dyaloge 
1. Wks. rx7/z Only made by consent an ement of men. 
xg88 Suas. L.L. L.v. ii, 460, I see the tricke on't: Heere 
was a consent, Knowing aforehand of our merriment, To 
dash it like 2 Christmas Comedie. 16s0 Honses Human 
Nature xii, (R.), When the wills of many concur to one and 
the same action and effect; this concourse of their wills is 
called consent. 1780 Cowrer Nightingale § Glow-worm, 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 

b. phr. With one consent, by common consent. 

1g80 Barer Aly. C. 1069 All they, with one accord, or 
consent [omzes vino ore), gaue him counsell to tumble hir 
downe headlong. 1606 Snaxs. 7%. § Co tm iii, 176 All 
with one consent praise new borne gaudes. x6zr Brore 
Luke xiv. 18 And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. 164: Baker Chvon, 112 It is by common Consent 
of all agreed {in Parliament] that the King should not go 
in person, 178: Cowrer Retirement say And all..agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea, 1874 Sipewick 
Meth, Ethics 1. viii. § 3. 87 Their reception by common 
consent is still an argument for their validity, 

3. Agreement or unity of opinion, consensus, 
unanimity. Obs. or arch. 

1529 More Dyalogy 1. Wks, 2148/1, I think that god with 
his holy spirite ledeth his church into the consent of his 
trouth. 1597 Hooxer Feel, Pol, v. \viii. $3 To hide the 
general consent of Antiquity agreeing in the literal inter. 
pretation. 1628 ‘I’, Spencer Logichk 150, I haue shewed 
the consent of both Authors in the place aleadged. 1785 
Patuy Jor, Philos, (1818) I. 13 We are far from a perfect 
consent in our opinions or feelings. 1879 M. Arxo.p 
Equality Mixed Ess. 49 Asto the duty of pursuing equality, 
there is no such consent among us, 

pl 158 J. Bett Haddon's Ans, Osor. 387 The con- 
sentes of voyces, must be weyed and measured, not num. 
bred. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xi. 60, I..adde the 
Symbols, or consents of other Learned men. 

4. ay eee in feeling, sympathy ; also, more 
generally, harmony, accord, agreement. arch. 

1382 Wrcuie 2 Cor. vi. 16 But what consent to the temple 
of God with ydols? 1579 Lyty Zuphnes (Arb.) 191 It is 
not y® descent of birth but ye consent of conditions that 
maketh Gentlemen. 1607-12 neo mer eereuer (18) 4 <) 
Certainely there is a consent betweene the body, and the 
minde, 164 in Rushw. Hist, Codd. (1692) 11, 1. 306 Affinity 
and Consent with the Rules of Nature. 1733 Pore £ss. fan 
ut. 296 Such is the World’s great harmony, that springs 
From Order, Union, full Consent of things. 1794 Pacey 
Evid. ut. v. (1817) 330 The consent .. between Saint Paul's 

es and letters is in this respect sufficiently exact. 

1870 M. Conway Earthw. Pilgr. xxvii, 324 Showing the 
consent of solar systems to the motion of a finger, : 
+b. Agreement in faith and doctrine, ecclesi- 


astical communion. Ods. 

1635 Pacirr Christianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 66 Let them send 
letters of consent (that is, of communion) to the Patriarch. 
1659 J. ARRowsMITH Chaz Princ. 91 Consent in Religion is 
wont to tie the fastest knots of mutual accord. 1709 Stryrn 
Aun, Ref. 1, xxv, 286 Wherein is taught our consent with 
the German..and other reformed churches, 

+5. Phys. and Pathol. A relation of sympathy 
between one organ or part of the body and another, 
whereby when the one is affected the other is af- 
fected correspondingly. Ols. Cf. CONSENSUS 1. 

1615 Crooks Body of Man 253 Aboue all other Consents 
is that simpathy betweene the womb and the brests which 
exceedeth even admiration it self. 1655 Cutrerrer Riverius 
vi. vit, rgo He supposeth that the Larynx did not suffer 
principally, but by consent. ry2y7-yr CuamBers Cyl, 
Consent of; ‘Parts, in the animal ceconomy, a certain agree- 
ment, or sympathy, by means whereof, when one part is 
immediately affected, another, at a distance, becomes affected 
in like manner. 1797 M. Batuure Aford, Anat. (1807) 114 
Being explained upon the principle of a consent or sym- 
pathy existing between the absorbents of [different parts]. 

+ 8. Feeling, opinion, or its expression. Obs. 

rgox Suaxs. 1 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 44 By my consent, wee'le 
euen let them alone. 1599 G. a Greene Greene’s Wks. (1861) 
254 Let me hear, townsmen, what is your consents. 

+7. A united by common agreement, fel- 
lowship, or adherence to an opinion. Ods. rare. 

mys R, B. Appius & V. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 147 So 

at you see the end of him and all his whole concent. 
1g80 Barer 42y. C. 1070 A divers consent in sundrie wilful 
opinions, a sect, aschole ormaner ofteaching. 1603 Fiorio 
Moutaigne i. \vi. (2632) 175 Even those which are not of our 
consent, doe flatly inhibite. .the use of the sacred name, 
°8.. attrib. . 7 7 

1848 Wuarton Law Lex., Consent-riie, an instrument in 
writing, which a defendant in an action of ejectment enters 
into at the time he enters an appearance. .The consent-rule 
is signed by the defendant's attorney. 1888 Pall Mall G. 
26 July 6/2 Counsel had an absolute right to consent to a 
compromise .. but if a party sought to be relieved from a 
consent order, the application should be made promptly. 

-Consentable (kgnsentab’l), a. [a. OF. coz 
sentable in’ agreement, f, consenti7.to, CONSENT ; 
see -ABLE.}* In the law. of Pennsylvania: Agreed 
upon:-by the consent of parties concemed, aS-a 
conseniable line of boundary. * ; 

- x83 T, I, Wuanton Pennsylv. Digest 272 Consentable 
lines must be made by assent of both parties. ee 


CONSENTANSITY. 


ae) 


“Consentaneity  (kjnsentin7iti). [f L. con: { longing to the dié consentes, or twelve superior | 


sentane-wss sce next and -iTY.] 


being consentaneous. . 

1998 W. Tavtor in Afouthly Rev, 521 The intuitive con- 
sentaneity of superior minds, | 1878 Dowpen Stad. Lit. 127 
‘There is an entire consentaneity of thought and feeling. 

Consentaneous (kpnsentzrnzos), a. [f. L. 
consentane-us agreeing, accordant (f. consent-ire to 
agree, accord) + cous. 

. Agreeing, accordant; agrecable, suited. 

1682 Frencn Yorksh. Spa vi. 6x [A] Principle, of a con- 
sentaneous, suitable, and saline nature, 268x Cuetuan 
Angler's Vade-m, vii. § 31 No element that_is pure and 
without mixture, is consentaneous for nourishing. 

b. Const, 4o (seazto), wutth. 

162g Heyuin Afierocosmos 466 Which report is not con- 
sentaneous totruth, 1669 Bovte Cont. New Exp. 1. (1682) 
135 "Tis consentaneous to reason to judge, that, etc. x714 
Dernam Astro-Theol. vi vii. (2769) 187 Consentaneous to 
what I have taken notice of in Jupiter. 1802 Edix, Rev. I. 
36 Consentaneous with the optnton of Sir William Jones. 
18g9 Mitt Liberty iil. ros Inducements .. consentaneous to 
his own feelings. 1873 H. Rocens Orig. Bible iv. (ed. 3) 
"3 Statements of scripture with which it isso consentaneous. 

. Done by common consent, unanimous, con- 
current, simultaneous. 

1974 Fretcuer Fictitions Creed x, Wks. 1795 IIT. 348 
Let Reason and Revelation hold out to thee their consen- 
taneous light. 2808-27 Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) I. 
Ixxifi, 407, A linked and consentaneous action. x845 
M:Cucvocn 7axetion ut. x. (1852) 352 Increase in the con- 
sumption of coffee .. with a very material consentancous 
increase in the consumption of tea, 3874 Carrenter JZent, 
Phys. 1. ii, § 67 (1879) 69 The two pairs will not exhibit any 
consentaneous motions. 

Consenta‘neously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 

1, Agreeably, accordantly to; harmoniously <oz#h ; 
consistently, fittingly. 

3660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat, Relig. u. v. 389 It was very 
consentancously done. 1678 Cuowortit Futell. Syst. 6 
That we may first speak agreeably to his own and. - an 
then consentaneously with our Selves, 1682 H. More Ex, 
Dan. vi. 208 Consentaneously to what follows. 1685 — 
Paralip, Prophet. go Consentaneously to this he cites, etc. 

2. With mutual consent and accord; with one 
consent ; concurrently, simultaneously. 

1575 CuurcivarD Ciippes (1817) 88 A treaty, which stipu- 
lated, that both the French, and English, should consen- 
taneously retire from Scotland. 87x M, Coxuins M/7y. & 
Aferch, Lt, it. 43 The young ladies..were unanimously and 
consentancously shocked by seeing him talk familiarly to a 
ier 1874 Carpenter Meni, Phys. 1. ii. § 4 Gt70) 
118 The different Ganglionic centres..so much more fre- 
quently act consentaneously than separately. 

b. Concurrently, simultaneously with, 

1836 /raser's Mag. XIV. 707 The best words are those 
which rise consentaneously with the idea. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 382 Iron and other tonics .. may be given 
consentaneously with the arsenic, 

Consenta'neousness, [f. as prec, + -NESS.] 
The quality of being consentaneous ; agreement, 
accord ; concurrence. 

1660 tr. Aonyratdus' Treat. Relig. 1. ix. 288 The consen- 
tancousness between the principles and their sequels. 1748 
Richarpson Clarissa (1801) I. 301 Could this consentan- 
eousness of corporal and animal faculties be pointed by 
discretion. 1836 Hor, Smita Tin Trump. (1876) 354 Why 
should we believe that God..should delight in consen- 
taneousness as to the made of worship? x Daily Tel. 
16 Feb,, Want of consentaneousness in music for two 
pianofortes is necessarily fatal. 

Consentant (kgnsentint), a. [a. F. consentant, 
pr. pple. of conseitir to CONSENT. ] Consents: 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Doctor's 7, 276 (Ellesm. & Heng.) The 
remenant were anhanged moore and lesse ‘That were con- 
sentant of this [Harl, § 4 AfSS. consented to this (v.7. 
his)] cursednesse, 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti . 91 The 
unyoked steers. . Proffer their necks consentant to be slain. 

+ Consentany, ¢. Obs. =CoNsENTANEOUS. 

1648 N. Estwicx Treat. Holy Ghost 29 As many con- 
sentanie Arguments as there bee of the first kinde. 165 H. 
More in Enthus. Triumph. (1656) 22% May not heat, and 
siccity, and Aqua vite be consentany arguments? 

+ Consenta‘tion. Ods. [irreg. f. Consent 
after assent, assentation.} 

@.x§29 Sxetton Col, CL. 1039 Without your consentatyon, 

+Consentative, a Obs. [f. Consent + 
-ATIVE : cf. prec.] . : 

1583 Srupses Anat, Abus. u. 107 To haue a consultatiue, 
exhortatiue, or consentatiue voice oncly. : ; 

Consenter (kgnsentoz). [ME. covsentozr, a. 
AF. consentour=O¥. consenteo(2t)r:—late L. type 
*consentitor-eim, £. cousentire to CONSENT: see -ER.] 


One who consents, or is a party to anything. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syne 7620 Nopeles pe con- 
sentour Shal.be holde for a Iechour, ¢x380 Avfecrist in 
Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif 153 Pei ben consentours to antecrist, 
& God is ajens hem, 1562-3 Act 5 Elis. c. rx §2 The 
Offendours therin, their Councellours, Consentours and 
Aydours. 1594 J. Kine Sonah (1628) 165 Committers of 
sinne and consenters vnto it. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad, P 150, 
1 would rather have been torn in pieces, than found 2 con- 
senter thereto, 1796 Bentitam JV4s, IX. 115 One unvill- 
ing consenter, 
:Conse'ntful, @. .Consenting fully. Hence 
Conse'ntfully adv,, with full or ready consent. 
:.1856 Ruskin Afod. Paiut, IV. v. xi.-§ 6. 132 To set them- 
Selves consentfully and deliberately to the task. | 
,Consentian, @. [f. L. ‘consent-es in phrase 
dit consentes, of doubtful etymology.J Of or be- 


he quality of 


852 


deities’ of the Etrusco-Roman religion. hoes 

1831 Keicnrtey Afythol. Anc. Greece & It, (ed. 3) 43% 
There stood in the Forum, twelve gilded statues of Con- 
sentian deities, which were probably those enumerated in 
the following lines of Ennius.. tae 

Juno. Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Dianna, Venus, Mars, 
Yercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Volcanus, Apollo, 
+Consentible, 2. Olds. [f. L: consentive: see 
-BLE.] ? That may be consented to; or ? of agree- 
ment of mind. 

1633 W. Strurner True Happiness 7 Not that our union 
with him is equall to his union with the Father: the one is 
consubstantiall; but ours is consentible. 

Copseubense (kgnsenfins). [f. next: see 
-ENCE. 

1. The quality or condition of being consentient ; 
agreement of opinion. 

1879 H. S, Witson in 19th Cent, No. 32. 679 There is a 
full consentience of contemporary historical witnesses. : 

2. A term applied to denote the sensuous equiva- 
lent, in unconscious, involuntary, or reflex action, 
of consciousness in conscious action ; the consensus 
or synthesis of impressions which takes place in 
the sentient organism apart from consciousness, 
and by which responsive acts are induced. 

1877 Lewes Phys. Basis of Mind 357 Thus the grada- 
tions of sensitive reaction aré Sentience, Consentience, and 
Consciousness. .we may say that a man sometimes acts un- 
consciously, or thinks unconsciously, althongh his action 
and thought are ruled by Consentience. /éfd. 361 Has a 
bee consciousness ?.. The bee feels and reacts on feclings; 

its feclings cannot closely resemble our own .. We 
should therefore say the bee has Consentience, but not 
Consciousness. 1889 Mivart 7ruth 183 As .. these sen- 
sations may .. be felt without consciousness, we require a 
term to express the faculty we have of receiving them all, 
in one unity of our being (one sensorium) apart from con- 
sciousness. The best term to denote this faculty, seems to 
be ‘consentience’ .. It is by this faculty of ‘consentience’ 
that the unconscious sleep-walker receives and accurately 
responds to the varied impressions which surrounding 
objects make upon his organs. 

Consentient (kfasenfiént), a. [ad. L, con- 
Sentient-ent, pr. pple. of consentire to CONSENT: 
see -ENT.] 

1, Agreeing with each other, or united in opinion ; 
unanimous as to a matter. 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 37 The consentient 
Testimony. .of the Church. x69 Pearson Creed (1839) 30 
The consentient acknowledgment of mankind. 1773 J. 
ALLEN Sernt. at St, Mary's Oxf. 18 The earliest councils 
+. Wereconsentient inthis article. 1878 Lecky Zug. 11 18th 
C. 1, iii. 372 The consentient opinion of contemporaries. 

b. Acting together to the same end ; concurrent. 

19737 Common Sense (1738) 1. 237 It..recovers the con- 
sentient Nerves to their dee Tension and Elasticity. =e 
Herscier Stud, Nat. Phil. 233 The pressure on all the 
similar parts ,. will be united into one consentient force. 
188 Ramsay in Nature No, 618. 420 With great and con- 
sentient labour. ‘ q 

ce. Having or exhibiting consentience (sense 2). 

3877 Lewes Phys. Basis of Alind 360 Psychological 
observation assures us that the conscious and unconscious 
states were both consentient, and were both operative in 
the same degree, fod, Not conscious but consentient 
agents, Consentient processes. . 

. &. Accordant in opinion Zo. b. Consenting, 
giving full consent éo. 

166x Grand Debate 111 What is here consentient to Anti- 

ity. 2687 TowErson Baptism 155 A consentient text in 
‘ha i istle to the Hebrews, 1876 Brack Afadcap V. xxv. 
235 an their friends were consentient, 1883 Miss Brappox 
Gold. Calf II, 174 Her husband being consentient to this 
life-long separation. 

Consentiently, adv. 
With full consent. 

169 Gaupen ars of Ch. 26 Cordially and consentiently 
he still adhered to the Catholick Conformity and Unity. 

Consen: -(xfnsentin), vl. sh. [f. Consent 
%+-ING1J The action of the verb Consent ; 
the giving of consent.’ 

€1380 Wyeur Sel. Wks. HI. 351 Excusid here of con- 
senting to pis synne. 1482 Afonk of Leshan (Arb.) §1 For 
myne obedyens and consentyng in that vyce to hym. 600 
Suaxs, 4. ¥, ZL. v. ii, 8 Neither .. my sodaine woing, nor 
sodaine consenting. 1702 Rows Temer?. 1, i, 1930 ‘There 
is a kind Consenting in his Eyes, 

Conse‘nting, g//. a. [f. as prec. +-1ne?,] 

1, Agreeing or giving consent (/o a proposal or 
course of action; formerly, also, ¢o an opinion), 

@1300 Cursor Jf, 28401 (Cott), I was consentand to bair 
dede. ¢2374 Citaucer Boeth. 1. iv, 18 He was knowyng 
and consentyng of a coniuracioun maked ajcins hym. 2382 
Wryeuir Acts vii. 60 Forsoth Saul was consentynge [so 
Khem, & 1622] to his deeth. 1578 Banister Hist. Afaz 1. 
34 The wise are alwayes consenting vnto truth, 160r 
Suans, AZl’s Well m1. ii. 80 'Tis but the boldnesse of his 
hand haply, which his heart was not consenting too. 276 
Franegs Sueripan §, Sidulph I. 144. She must not know 
that I was consenting to this marriage. 2869 FREEstan 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 111, xi. 57-A step to which Northum- 
berland had practically not been a consenting party. 

Jig. 2803 Worpsw. 10 Highland Girl 3 Twice seven con- 
senting years have shed Their utmost bounty on thy head. 

2. Agreeing together (in opinion or purport); of 
one mind, unanimous. 

zs89 Purrenuam Zug. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 223 Sino- 
nimia, as who would say, like or ee ae x65r 
Honsoes Leviath, .tt., xviii. 90 [They have] by consenting 


[f. prec, + -L¥ 2] 


CONSEQUENCE, 

voices declared a Sdveraigne. 174x MippcEton Cicero 11; 
xu, §18 The consenting praise of all honest men.” 1865 M, 
Annoto Ess, Crit. i, (1875) 416 The clear consenting-voice 
of all his contemporaries. a, Pee , oe 

b. Agreeing, conformable. : 

2878 G. Macvonatp Phantastes 11: xx. 121 Hammering 
one part of it to 2 consenting shape with the rest. : 

Conse‘ntingly, adv. [f. prec. +-ux ¥.] . With 
consent or willing acquiescence; by common or 
general consent (oés.). bee a tae 

3552 Hutoer_Consentyngelye. 1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. 
Dubit. m, iv. Rule xiii. § 10 It is consentingly affirmed 
that, etc. 284x G. S. Faner Provinc. Lett. (1844) 3. €6 
History .. consentingly assures us that, etc. -1883 Miss 


Broveuton Selinda i11, ut. xi. 141 She, but now so con- 
‘sentingly embraced, has wrenched herself out of his arms. 


_Conse’ntingness. [f. as prec. + -NEss,] 
Consenting state ; consent. - 

2868 Busnnece Sern: ee Subj, 4x There is no want 
of it, or consentingness of mind towards it, 

Consention, obs. form of Consension. - : 

Consentive (kfnsentiv), a. rare. [f. CONSENT 
U.+IVE.} =CoNSENTIENT. 
* 1649 G. Date Trinarch., Hei. IV, cocxxv, Soe’ stands 
the vineyard of Humanitye An orderly Consentive Policye. 
1857 HEAVYSEGE Saul (1869) 158 Working consentive to his 
heavy tread. ? 

Hence Consentively av., with one consent. 

1578 Banister Hist. Alan 1. 54 Altogether consentiucly 
forcing one an other downward. 

+Conse‘ntment. Obs. [a. OF. consentement = 
med.L. consentimentumnt, £. consentzre.to CONSENT: 
see -MENT.] The action of consenting, consent. . 

[xe92 Brirron 1. ii. § 5 Ou del comaundement, ou del 
consentment.] 1340 Ayend. 1x Pe consentement and pe 
pores per-to. Jdrd. 19 Pe po3tes, be consentemens, and be 
willes of the zaules, r49gx Caxton Vitas Pair. W. de W. 
1495) 1. 250a/1 OF one accorde and consentement. 1525 

Dp. Berners /voiss. I. ccx. (ccvi.] 657 Without the general 
consentment of the people of Englande. 1660 tr. Asy- 
valdus' Treat. Relig. i. vi. go Against the consentment of 
all other Nations. 

Consentrik, -ryk, obs. ff. Concentric, 

Consequence (kgns?kwéns), sd, . [a. F. con- 
séquence (13th c. in Littré, = Pr. conseguencia, It. 
consequenza), ad. L. conseguentia, n. of state f. 
consequent-ent: see CONSEQUENT and -ENCE,] 

J. A thing or circumstance which follows as an 
effect or result from something preceding. 

exgoo Kom, Rose 6450 The consequence of such shr ge 
1590 Suaxs, Com, Err. v. i. 85 The consequence is then, 
thy jealous fits Hath scar’d thy husband from the vse 
of wits. 64x J. Jackson True Evang. J, ut. 208 The 
direfull effects, and sad consequences of War. 1699 
Bursar 39 Articles ix. (1700) 108 Death is the conse- 

uence of Adam's Sin. 1792 Gouvr. Morms in Sparks 
Life § Writ. (1832) IL, 205 As to consequences, they arc 
in the hand of God. 1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1, 484 That 
the legal consequences of an actual seisin shall ensue. 1880 
L. Srepuen Pope iv. gt His (Pope's) unsocial habits ., were 
a natural consequence of ill-health, 

+b. Zo draw in(to) consequence: to carry into 

effect. Obs. 

ex420 Hoccteve Balade Crt, de bone Comp. 67 En- 
Sempeth us .. As that it seemeth good to your prudence. . 
Dooth, as yow list be drawe in consequence. 1641 W. 
Haxewmr Libertic of Subj. 63 That such impositions .. be 
not drawn into consequence, but taken away. 


2. The action or condition of following as a result 
upon something antecedent ; thereJation.of a result 
or effect to its cause or antecedents 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (3839) 14, We seldom see 
clouds without the consequence of rain. Matton P. L. 
x. 364 Such fatal consequence unites us three. “2830 
Herscugen Stud, Nat, Phil iw vis (2852) 152 Invariable 
antecedence of the cause and consequence of the effect. 
31864 Bowen Lagiex, 3y6 The fixed Relations of antecedence 
and consequence which subsist between the changes. | 

+b. The action or fact of following in succes- 
sion or orders sequence, succession; course. Obs.’ 

1597 Mortuy Jutvod. Aus. 79 If you will auoide the con+ 
Sequence of perfect cordes of one kinde, you must put 
betwixt them other concords, 678 Honses Deca. i, 14 
They thought the Names of things sufficiently connected, 
when they are placed in thelr natural consequence. ' 2728 
Nort Mem, Musick (1846) 17 The people varyed their 
modes more or less in the consequence of time, 

3. That which follows logically, or can be de- 
duced or inferred; a logical result or inference. 
‘+ Formerly, the conclusion of a syllogism as op- 
posed to the premisses (ols.). © ; 

cx400 Rom, Kose 7468 Shaltow never of apparence Seene 
conclude good consequence In none argument. ¢z400 
Test. Love tt. (1560) 284b/r The consequence is false, 
needes the antecedent mote beene of the same condition. 
¢xqz5 Wynroun Croz. vit. iii. 68 Grantis, he sayd, pe 
antecedens; Bot I deny agers keg 183$ Jove Afol. 
Tindale‘s That he see not howe his antegedence may be 
ne consgucnce Sr sae 60 Sraniey Fist, Seis. 
(x70x) 481/1 We may infer this Consequence. 2991 Junius 
Lett. lv. ae If I admitted the premises, I showkd readily 
agree in all the consequences drawn from them. 1883 
Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 1, vi. 63 The succeeding prelates... 
were too wise to press theories to their logical consequences. 
’. b. The following of conclusion from premisses; 
logical sequence. teat ae Oe kee 

xg7t Gotpinc Caloix on Ps. v. 9 It.is a very good 
consequence -to say, Iniquitie is hateful! untoo God: 
ergo, he will take just vengeance of all wicked persones. 
3638 Cuitsmow. Relig. Prot, t. i, § 10 The Conclusion is 


CONSEQUENCE. 


true, though. the Consequence of it from your former 
Premisses either is none at all, or so obscure, that I can 
hardly discerti it.” 175: Jonson Rambler No. 158 27 To 
proceed from one truth to another, and connect distant 


propositions by regular consequences. 1864 Bowen Logic 


vii. 176 The essence of the Syllogism.. is this necessary 
consequence of the Conclusion from the Premises, : 
"4. Phr.: Zn, by, of, consequence: as a result, or 

inference, consequently. . 

a. By consequence. Now arch. 

[exgox Cuaucer Asévo/. u. § 38 Par consequence, than 
the nader of the sowth lyne is the north lyne.] - x58: Mar- 
Beck Bk. of Notes 230, I saie, that foolishlie & by conse- 
quence that falselic he alledgeth S. Augustin to his pur- 
pose. ¢1680 Bevrriwce Serv2, (1729) I. 4x The catholick 

sand by consequence one church. 1747 Wesiry Charac. 

Methodist 1 By Consequence, whatsoever he doth, it is all 

to the Glory of God. 2885 Sin J. W. Currry in Law 

Times Rep. IIL 712/2 The marriage was a Mahommedan 

and by consequence a polygamous marriage. 

b. Of consequence, Obs. or vulgar. 

1g6x Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. (1573) 22/b, Before 
euery of these Epistles, and therfore of consequence before 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. 160% Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 
vi. § 6 Man’s employment must of consequence have been 
matter of delight in the experiment. 1784 Ricttarnson 
Grandisou IL, xxxiil. 321, 1780 Jounson Led. 8 Apr. in 
Boswell, Your countenance may be of great credit, and of 
consequence of great advantage to her. 1828 Jas, Mite 
Brit. India VW. v. iv. 43: He was rather more intemperate 
than his predecessor; and of consequence created rather 
more animosity in his opponents. 1848 Fyaser's Alag. 
XXXVIIJ. 228 Whatever part Jenny Lind takes, is of 
consequence the first. 

c. Lit -conseguence. (The phrase now current.) 

Ln consequence of: as a result of. 

1683 Drypen Wks, (1808) XVII, 100 In consequence of 
this, to make an exact description of the principal actions. 
17978 Lender Father IY, 151 And, in consequence, it fre- 
uently happened, that, etc. 1827 Hatram Const. Hist. 
842) II. 392 What took place in consequence I am not 
apprised, x879 Lockyer Elem, Astron, 1.26 Our Sun at 
setting.:seems sometimes blood red, in consequence of the 
absorption of our atmosphere, 1880 Geixie Phys, Geog. 
Iv, xxiv. 241 Iron is the principal substance contained in the 
water, which has in consequence a strong inky taste. 

4d. Li the consequence: in the sequel or result. 

1659 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 459, 1 fear, in the conse- 
uence, it will por an allowance of such meetings for the 

‘future. 1725 De Fos Voy. round IW, (1840) 45 Doing 
justice upon the offenders .. had this disadvantage in the 
consequence; viz, that it would ruin the voyage. 

+5. Of good, bad, etc., consequence : fraught with 
such and such results, Ods. 

a1660 Hammonp (J.), Asserted without any colour of 
scripture-proof, it is of very ill consequence to the super- 
structing of good life. 1662 Bk. Com, Prayer Pref., We 
have rejected all such [alterations] as were either ofdangerous 
consequence .. or else of no consequence at all, but utterly 
frivolous and vain. 1774 J. Bryant Afythol, I. 169 He 
speaks of it as a circumstance of ag bad consequence. 
1829 I, Tavtor Hnthus, ix, 216 note, Ignatius..set an ex- 
ample of unhappy consequence to the Church. 

6. Importance, moment, weight. Originating in 
the attributive phr. of consequence: i.e. having 
issues or results, and therefore important. Cf. 
prec. and Fr. 22¢-aatidve de conséquence ‘a. matter 
of importance, moment, or weight? (Cotgr. 1611), 

a, [1489 Caxton Jaytes of A. 1. xx, 64 By cause that 
oe thynge bereth grete weyght. of consequense, he shall 
take thaduys of them of hys counseyll.] 1593 Suaxs. Rich. 
ff, v. ii, 60 It is 4 matter of small consequence. x6zr BisLE 
Transl. Pref. 1 As often as we do any thing of note or 
consequence, we subiect our selues to euery ones censure. 
1662 [see 5], x699 Benttey Pha. 242 These little differ- 
ences are of no consequence. 31741 Ricuarvson Pamela I. 
52 You are of more Consequence to him, than you think for. 
1989 (¢itle), A,Review of the Military Operations in_North 
America .. To which are added .. several Letters and other 
Papers of Consequence. 1832 Lanner Adv. Niger II, ix. 
5 Nothin of consequence has occurred to-day, 

« b. 2798 Stn J. Reynotps Dése. viii. (1876) 449 Both these 

qualities of the mind aré to have their proper consequence, 
as far as they do not counteract each other. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 11. 409 [He] found it impracticable to raise a 
sre manufacture into consequence, 1848 Forp Handbh. 

ize ¥. 84 Personal respect, to which Spaniards always 
attached infinite consequence, 1875 Wuirney Life Lang. 
xiv, 283 It possesses the highest consequence. 

7. In reference to persons: Importance in rank 
and position, social distinction. Cf. § quality’. 

x60z Carew Cornwall (1811) 412 Such and such had made 
use of his Lordships name..to make themselves men of 
consequence. 1714 Swirt Pres. Siate Affairs Wks. 1735 
II. 1. 24 A person of some consequence. “2770 LANGHORNE 
Plutarch (1879) UL. 1034/t Brutus now felt his consequence 
Ne heavy upon him. 1867 Lapy Hersert Crad/e ZL. vii. 
188 Our guard .. told him that we were persons of great 
consequence. 1879 Froupe Cesar iit: 22 No form’ of 
Property gives to its owners so much consequence as land, 
.. tb. Importance manifested by appearance or 
demeanour; dignity. Also ¢vazs/. of things. *Ods. 

1793 W. Honces Tvav. India 87 Adjacent to which are 
many hills, rising almost, to the consequence of mountains, 
1798 Jane Austen Northang, Ad, i, Her figure gained 
more consequence, 1 

e. Assumed importance, consequentiality. 

1791 Huppesrorp Safimag. 19 Shield me.. From Pedantry 
of formal port, And Consequence in Cassoc’ short. . 2832 
Mrs. F. Trotrorr Dom. Manners Amer. xvii. (1839) 140 
We quitted Cincinnati the-beginning of March ..We.. had 
amused ourselves with its consequence, its taste, and its Zo72. 

8. Ast, Motion from-an earlier to a later sign 


Vot. IT. 
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of the Zodiac, or from west to east; direct motion ; 
also a position more to the east. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XII. 407 Jupiter being in consequence 
of the Sun, add the difference. 1771 Pemperron iéid. LX. 
442 If the point s is taken in consequence of the moon, it 
will be above the horizon, when the nonagesime degree is 
also in consequence of the moon. 1797 Eucycl, Brit. Ui. 
506/2 This motion, from west to east, is said to be in the 
order of the signs, or in consequence. . : 

9. Consequences : a round game, in which a 
narrative of the meeting of a lady and a gentleman, 
their conversation, and the ensuing ‘ consequences ’, 
is concocted by the contribution of a name or fact 
by each of the players, in ignorance of what has 
been contributed by the others. 

19796 Jane Austen Sense § Sens. xxiii, (1833) 121 They 
met for..playing at cards or consequences, or any other 
game that was sufficiently noisy. 1869 in Boy’s Ozu Book. 


+ Consequence, v. Obs. rare—1. [F. prec. sb.] 
txty. To draw inferences or conclusions. 

1648 Mitton Tefrach. (1851) 175 Such 2 methodical and 
School-like way of defining, and consequencing, 

Co-nsequenceless, 2. xonce-wd. [f. as prec. 
+-LEss.] Without consequences. 


1849 Ruskin Sev. Lanips vi. § 4. 166 This is no slight or 
consequenceless evil. 


+Consequency. Ols. Also -cie, -tie. [ad. 
L. conseguentia: see CONSEQUENCE and -ENCY.] 

1. =ConsEQuence 2, 2 b, 3 b, CoNSEQUENTNESS. 

1548 R. Hutten Sum of Diuinitie C ija, Necessitye of 
consequentie, as Terusalem must be destroied. 1853 BALE 
Gardiner’s Sernt. Obed. F iij, For what is the consequency ? 
.. Christ wolde haue Petre to be aboue Princes .. Ergo he 
wolde haue the bishop of Rome to be so to. 1539 MorwynG 
Evonym. 179 As both the consequency of the text and 
also the maner of the medicins do requyre. 1646 Sir ‘T’. 
Browne Psend. Ep. 1. iv. 16 A fallacious illation in refer: 
ence unto antecedencie or consequencie. 

2. =CONSEQUENCE 1, 3. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. Pref. 13 Consequencies from your 
laudable endeavours. @1718 Peys Life Wks. 1726 J. 167 
Our Enemies have charged their oblique Consequencies 
from our Principles back upon us for our very Principles, 

Consequent (kpnsikwént), sd. [a. F. conse. 
quent, ad. L, conseguens, ~-ent-, a consequence, 
subst. use of pr. pple. : see next.] 

+1. =COoNSEQUENCE 1. Obs. exc. as in b. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Afelib, » 421 (Harl. MS.) Let vs now 
examyne pe pridde poynt pat Tullius clepep consequente. 
pou schalt vnderstonde pat be vengeance pat pou purposid- 
dest for to take is consequent (A/esm. the consequent]. 
1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxxxix, That hane convoyit hale.. 
My lufe and to [so] glade a consequent. 1577 VAUTROUIL- 
wer Luther on Ep. Gal. 189 By certeine effects and con- 
sequents, we are fully assured, 1662 J. CHanpier Van 
Helmont's Oriat. 236 So great was the consequent of this 
prosperous and easie invention. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 
226 The neglect of which has frequently been the cause of 
very dismal consequents in those warm climates. 

b. (Contrasted with antecedent.) A phenomenon 
or event which follows another (without implica- 
tion of causal connexion). 

1627 W. Sctater E.xvpos. Rom. iv. (1650), Faith is an 
antecedent, no cause properly of justification ; justification 
[is} a consequent of believing, no effect issuing out of the 
virtue and merit of faith. 2650 Honnes Hum, Nature iv. 
(R.), When a man hath so often observed like antecedents 
to be followed by like consequents, 2829 Jas. Min. Auad. 
Flume. Mind (1878) 1. xi. 350 The word cause means the 
antecedent of a consequent where the connection is 
constant, 1872 H. Spencer Psychol, I. 1. iii. 194 A constant 
ratio between the physical antecedent and the psychical 
consequent, 1878 Mortey Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser, 1, 199 
The effect is the inevitable consequent of the cause, 

+2. Logic. = CONSEQUENCE 3. Ods. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, wt, ix, 84 Pan folwep it quod she 
pat we adden clernesse of renoun to be pre forseide binges. . 
and pis is a consequente quod I. 1529 More Susdlic. Soulys 
Wks. 325/1 A very child almoste me see the consequent. 
1593 Bison Govt. Christ's Ch. 12 Happily may no neces- 
sarie consequent be drawen. 1647 Jer. Taytor Déssuas. 
Popery i. (2686) 87 The consequent of this is, that by the law 
of Christ, one Bishop is not superior to another. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Theol. u. t. 214 Do they so say expressly ; 
or is it only a consequent of their Doctrine? 1768 Brack- 
stone Comm, IYI, 267 Who ..will conceive it ever feasible 
to alter any fundamental point of the common Iaw, with 
all it’s appendages and consequents, 1837-8 Sir W, Hami- 
ton Logic xv. I. 282 The Syllogism is divided into two 
parts, the Antecedent and the Consequent—the antecedent 
comprehending the two propositions {premisses} .. and the 
consequent comprising the one proposition {the conclusion]. 

b.. The second part of a conditional proposition, 


dependent upon the antecedent. 

3628 T. Srencer Logick 23: There is required vnto the 
truth of a Conditionall proposition, that the Consequent 
follow vpon the Antecedent. 746 Westey Princ. ATethod- 
st 35 The Antecedent is false. Therefore the Consequent 
falls of course. 1876 Jevons Elem. Logic (1880) 162 The 
only rule. .requisite for testing the validity of [hypothetical] 
syllogisms. .viz. that either the antecedent must be affirmed, 
or the consequent denied, % : 

3. (Contrasted with aztecedent.) Anything which 
follows something else in order, ¢. ¢. in the context 
ofawriting. - Bf nay ht 

x6r2'T. Taytor Comm. Titus, To Rdr., By the helpe of.: 
comparing of Scriptures with themselues, antecedents with 
consequents, obscure places with plainer. 1659 Br. WALTON 
Consid, Considered 70 The consideration of antecedents and 
consequents..the testimonies, expositions, and translations 

| of the ancients, etc, help to rectify a corruption crept in, 


CONSEQUENT, 


1660 Br. Parry David Restored \xxiii, And this, the con- 
sequents do sufficiently evidence. 

b. Math. The second of two numbers or magni- 
tudes in a ratio ; the second and fourth in a series 
of four proportionals. 

1570 Bintincstey £uclid v. 127 The second Terme, 
namely, that wherunto the comparison is made, is called the 
consequent, x594 BLunpevit Zvere. 1, xx. (ed. 7) 46 When 
the Antecedent contayneth the Consequent more then once, 
and nothing remayneth, as 4 to 2. 1827 Hutton Conrse 
Afath, 1. 120 The sum of the antecedents is to their differ- 
ence, as the sum of the consequents is to their difference, 

c, Alus, (See quot.) 

1869 OusrLey Counterp. xv. 95 The leading part (in a 
Canon} is called the antecedent, the following part the con- 
sequent, 

+4. A person who follows or comes after; a 
follower ; also, one who pursues. Oés. 

tgso Nicous TAxeyd. 49 (R.) These were the allyes and 
consequentes, and also the preparations of the one partye, 
andof the other. 1609 (Zan in AZoone in Halliw. Character- 
Bks. (1857) 95 He is the ante-ambulo of a gentlewoman, the 
consequent of a gentleman, the antecedent of a port-mantua, 
or a cloke-bagge; a serving man. 1654 Evenyn Afen. 
(1857) LI. 65 The consequent of Truth hath ever been in 
danger of his teeth. 


+5. Phr. By consequent : =by consequence. Obs. 
[F. gar conséquent (14th c. in Littré).] 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1, vil. 18 Thyse sayd condycions 
bylongen to a good conestable and by consequent to the 
marchallis, x605 Bacon Adv, Learn, i, x. § 2 The subject 
being so variable, hath made the art by consequent more 
conjectural. nes J STEPHENS Satyr. Ess, 401 A Friend. . 
more to be admired; and by the consequent more precious. 
1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. m1, 137 Philosophie and Curiosie 
corrupted this noble schole of Alexandria, and by con- 
sequent the Church. 1685 A. Lovext tr. Simon's Crit. 
Hist. Relig. 33. 

tb. Ln the consequent: in the result. Obs. (Cf. 
CONSEQUENCE 4 d.) 

1649 JER. Tavtor Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded. 2 Inthe consequent 
there would be no vertue, and no felicity. 

+6. =CoNSEQUENCE 5, 6. Obs. 

1899 Porter Angry Mom, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 48 What 
though that honest Hodge haue cut his finger heere?..’tis 
no consequent to me. 1640 Canterd, Self-Convict. 41 A 
matter of very dangerous consequent. 

[a. F. consd- 


Consequent (kens?kwént), a. 
quent (14th c. in Littré), ad. L, conseguent-em, pr. 
pple. of consegzi to follow closely, attend upon : 
see CONSECUTE. ] 


1, Following as an effect or result; resulting. 

1g09 Barciay Shy of Folys (1570) 35 But loke therof what 
foloweth consequent, 1616 BULLOKAR, Conseguent, following 
or necessarily comming after another thing. 1912 SAecé. 
No. 551 2x That Praise should be returned them, as one 
proper consequent Reward of their Performances, 1800 
Corqunoun Com. Thames Introd., The very rapid increase 
of Trade, and the consequent influx of Wealth. 1840 Hoon 
Up Rhine 2 Causing sudden derangements of the circula- 
tion. .and consequent physical depressions, 

Const. 072, por, to. 

1651 Honpes Leviath, 1, xiii, Whatsoever .. is consequent 
to a time of war. 1660 Jer. Taytor IVorthy Commtiun. 1. 
iv. 86 Consequent to a worthy communion, 1716 Sour 
(J.), This satisfaction or dissatisfaction, consequent upon a 
man’s acting suitably or unsuitably to conscience. 1809 W. 
Irvine A'xzchkerd. 1. ili, How events, .to the common observer 
unconnected, are inevitably consequent the one to the other. 
1849 Ruskin Sev, Lavipsii. $9.36 The necessities consequent 
on the employment of those materials. 


2. Following as an inference or logical conclusion. 

1638 Critiinew. Relig. Prot. 1. i. § 10 In this sence it [the 
conclusion] is neither consequent nor true. 1647 JER. 
Taytor Lid. Proph. i. 14 A new proposition though con- 
sequent from an Article of Faith, becomes not therefore a 
part of the Faith. 1680 Burier Rev. (1759) 1. 10. 

+8. Following in time or order, succeeding, 


subsequent. Ods. 

1475 [see CONSEQUENTLY 1). 1581 W. CuarKE in Confer. 
1v, (1584) Dd iiijb, In workes consequent or following he 
might glorie. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Aun, it. ili, (1622) 
69 Not onely among such as then liued, but in times con- 
sequent. #2616 Beaum. & Fe. Kut. Malta v. ti, Thy 
memory .. Shall monumentally be registered To ages con- 
sequent, 2637 R. Humpurey tr. 5%. Azbvose Introd., As 
the consequent words make evident. x7qz H. Watro.e 
Lett. H. Mann I. xxv. 162, I hope you have received mine 
regularly since, that you may know all the consequent steps. 


4. Observing or characterized by logical sequence 


of thought or reasoning ; logically consistent. 

1849 Lewes Robesp. 124 As property had been defined by 
Rousseaw to be in itself a spoliation. . Robespierre was only 
consequent in his demand. 1879 — Study Psychol, 122 To 
be consequent, they should have shewn that, etc, 1856 R, 
A. Vauchan Afystics (7860) II. 19 The idealism of Emerson 
is more subjective, his pantheism more complete and con: 
sequent, i 
“+5. Of consequence, important (40). Obs. vere. 

1638-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 125 That the distribution 
is not equal, is not consequent to any member in this House, 
unless he speak for a county or borough of that nation. 

6. Consequent points (in Magnetism) = ConsEcu- 
TIVE poles: see quots. : 

3860. TyNDALL Glac. 1. xx. 144 It is quite easy to develope 
in the same piece of steel several pairs of poles; and if the 
magnetization be irregular, this is sometimes done when wé 
wish toavoid it, ‘These irregular poles are called consequent 
points, x882 tr. Deschanel’s Nat. Phil. § 689 In this ase 
the magnet will have not‘only a pole at each end, but also 
a pole at each point where the reversal occurs, ‘These 
intermediate poles are called consequent Zoints. 
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CONSEQUENTIAL, 


7. ‘quasi-adv. : : 

1692 Locke Educ. § 136 And consequent to this, instil into 
him a Love and Reverence of this Supreme Being, x 
Sranuore Chr. Pattern (2711) 304 And consequent to that, 
fill my soul with pure and holy affections, 
.Conseqnential (kensikwenfal), a. [f. L. 
consequentia CONSEQUENCE + -AL.] 

1. Of the nature of a corisequence or sequel; fol- 
lowing, esp. as an effect or result; consequent. 

1654 H, L’Estrance Chas. 7 (1655) 6 Moneys were mis- 
imployed ..in the two dishonourable treaties of Spain and 
Germany, and the consequential entertainments, 1704 
Prior Let, to Boilear 193 A. consequential Ill which Free. 
dom draws; A bad Effect, but from a noble Cause, 282 
S. Turner Hist. Eng. IV. un. xxviii. 242 Wars and their 
consequential burthens. cea W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 
109 Each is connected with anterior changes, and .. pro- 
ductive of consequential changes. 

b. Const. 072, zepon, * to. 

r6sz J. Hart Height Elog. p. xxi, Accidents that are 
either inherent or _consequentiall to love and bese pre 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 94 The stipulation of obedi- 
ence on our part is consequential thereupon. 65 Brack- 
stone Comm. I. Ke (The relation] of parent sag child .. is 
consequential to that of marriage. 1873 Act 36-7 Vict. c. 88 
§ 26 All matters preliminary and incidental to and conse- 
quential on such trial and punishment. 

2. Of the nature of a consequence merely, not 
direct or immediate; eventual. 

Consequential damages’ ‘losses or injuries which follow 
an act, but are not direct and immediate upon it’ (Wharton). 

1626 W. Scrater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 201, 1 finde 
direct, or consequential repugnancie, and contradiction, 
twixt their pretended traditions, and writings. 1655 
Furrer Ch. Hist. 1x. viii. § 3 It was harsh to inflict im- 
mediate and direct death for a consequential and deductory 
felony. 1657 Burton's Diary (x828i I. 128 They have 
not an immediate, but only a consequential right to be 
heard in this, 1792 Burne Lef. Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 
1842 I, 546 To be utterly excluded from all its direct and all 
its consequential padi dae 1876 Grapstone Syuchr. 
Homer 226 There is a difference between direct contradic. 
tion, and merely consequential or casual inconsistency. | 

8. Following as an inference or conclusion. 
Const. 072, upon (4 to, of, from). 

1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. 11. xx. 208 Their deduc- 
tions, and consequentiall inferences. 1695 Lp. Preston 
Boeth, iv. 180 These are consequential to our former Con- 
clusions. 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 156 ? 3 The genuine 
shoots of consequential reasoning, which grow out of some 
radical postulate. 1773 J. AttEN Serm. St. Mary's Oxf, 
11 To assert what is clearly consequential of our belief. 
1849 Por Marginalia Wks. 1864 IE1. 533 The incidents 
are consequential from the premises. 1882 Guapstonr in 
Mauch, Guard, 8 Feb., A motion..consequential upon the 
resolution which the House has adopted. 

4. Characterized by logical sequence or con- 
sistency; =: CONSEQUENT a, 4. 

1659 Vulgar Errors Censured 7o Tis not consequentiall 
arguing from a \sogreabara to a not-knowing. 1691-8 
Norns Pract. Dise.(1711) WI. 223 The substance of this 
author's reasoning .. is so solid and consequential. 1748 
Cuesterr. Lett. If. clx. 73 Every man is more the man of 
the day, than a regular and consequential character. 1825 
Coventoce Aids Rofl. (1848) I. 104 A consistent and strictly 
consequential Materialism. n 

b. Having continuons sequence in time. Obs. 

3681 CoLvi, Whigs Supplic. (1751) 138 It is no popish 
superstition, By consequential tradition Lo prove an article 
of faith. : 

+ 5. Pregnant with consequences, of consequence, 
important. Ods. 

3728 Fietpinc Love in Sev, Alasgues tv. 16 An Affair. . 
of a consequential Essence. 1757 W. Ttiomrson &. NV. 
Advoc. 13 note, To preside. over that consequential Branch 
of the King’s Business. 1798 W, Hurton A utobiog. 29 No 
event _in.a man’s life is more consequential than marriage. 
1807 G. Cutatatens Caledonia 1. Pret. 9 The true site of that 
consequential conflict, 182 ‘T', Campnetn in New Monthly 
Mag. I.6 He must withhold no consequential fact. 

6, Of persons: a. Having social consequence. 

2833 Manrvat P. Simple xxxi, A dignity ball is a ball 
given by the most consequential of their coloured people, 
1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley 1.1.8 Mr. C, bustled about... 
feeling himself the most consequential man in the town. 

b, Having or displaying a high opinion of one’s 
own Imporanes 3 self-important. 

1988 Herald No. 25, Ii. 168 Our women .. to make him 
both too consequential and saucy. 1791 Boswett Yohuson 
7 May an. 1773 Goldsmith was sometimes content to be 
treated with an easy familiarity, but upon occasions, would 
be consequential and important. 2816 ‘Quiz’ Grand 
Master vt. 225 He here consider’d it essential To shew he 
could be consequential, x875 Farrar Seekers 1. iii. 42 
Pampered and consequential ircedmen. 3 

+B, sb. 42, Consequential matters or inferences. 
31934 Nonti Exant. 1 i. (1740) 29 Our Author's precious 
Observations out of the Lord Clarendon’s History and 
some Consequentials, _. Sa 

Consequentiality (kpnstkwenfieliti). [f 
prec, + -ITY.] - 

1, Logical sequence and consistency of thought. 

1885 J. Maarineau Types Eth, Theory (1886) I. 1. it. 373 
In crediting Spinoza with rigorous consequentiality. 

2. The quality of being consequential or im- 
portant; air or assumption of importance. : 

3820 Blackw. Mag. VII, 268 Said Mrs. Glibbans with the 
most ineffable consequentiality. 383% /raser’s Afag. IV. 
281 (They] assume to themselves an insufferable consequen- 
tality on the strength of their masters’ rank, 5 
- Conseque‘ntially, adv. [f. as prec. +-Ly 2.] 

+1. In ‘the sequel, subsequently; = ConsE- 
QUENTLY I, Obs. - : ; 


. 
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* 1607 S, Cortins Serut, (2608) 4 Not onely that which is 
originally good, but euen that which is consequentially 
sound, 2672 Owen Zvang. Love 58 Neither antecedently 
nor consequentially‘unto such their Conjunction, do they 
consider what is their duty. i 

+ i As a consequence or result ;= ConsEQUENTLY 
2. Se - 

2656 [J. Serceant] tr. 7. White's Peripaiet. Inst. 
Consequentially to these 7 
reduc'd from rest to motion..increases In-velocity. 1664 
Power £xf. Philos. 1. at It consequentially follows, that, 
ete, @zzx6 Soutn 12 Serwz. (1744) XI. 119 He that is 
above a prince is consequentially above all his subjects. 
1778 Burke Corr, (1844) 11. 248 ‘This must be, consequen- 
tially, of the greatest service to him, 

3. Merely as a consequence, in a secondary way, 
indirectly. 

16sz Gaute Magastrom. 215 There may be some reall 
effect upon the patient indirectly and consequentially.. 
although there be none such primarily and directly. 
1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 258 Of some Rods you cannot 
make a fixt South primarily, yet you may consequentially. 
1792 Burke Pres, State “Afairs Wks. VII. 107 The king of 

russia has no direct and immediate concern with France; 
bly sig omar to be sure, a great deal. 1884 Lazy Rep. 
13 Q. Bench Div. 672 The property must be. directly, and 
not merely consequentially, afiected by the decision. 

+4. With logical sequence or consistency ; with 
consecution of thought ; =ConsEQuentLy 3. ? Obs. 

1710 Appison Whig Zxam. No. 49 He means something, 
but has not the faculty of writing consequentially. 1748 
Cuesterr. Lett. 11. elxi. 81, I never knew in my life one 
{woman} ..who reasoned or acted consequentially for four- 
and-twenty hours together. 1812 Q. Rev. VIII. 62 If the 
author reasons consequentially. 

5. In a consequential or self-important manner}; 
with an air or assumption of importance. 

1788 J. O'Keerre Prisoner at Large u. iv, With great 
haste and very consequentially he moves the furniture. 
1826 Scorr }oodst, x, 1, Nehemiah Holdenough (he added 
Spasequentially) was forcibly expelled from my own pulpit. 
1847 Mrs. A. Kerr A’tst, Seria 159 He was handsomely at- 
tired and armed, and paced thestreet somewhat consequen- 
tially; the Turkish populace resented his insolent bearing. 

Consequentiainess (kpnsikwe-njalnés). rare. 
[f. as prec. +-NESS.] : 

+1. The state or quality of being consequential 
(in senses 1-4). Obs. 

x68 Burtuoccr An Argument (1684) 18 Which eras 
Incumbence, and the Consequentialness of it from the Cove- 
nant is, etc. 1730-6 Balter (folio), Couseguentiainess, the 
following by way of consequence, or the being of conse- 

uence. 2755 JOUNSON, Conseguentiainess, regular consecu- 
tion of discourse. [Similarly im later Dicts.} 

2. Important or self-important quality or person- 
ality; =CONSEQUENTIALITY 2. 

31828 Soutuey Lf. to A. Cunningham, Let Her pamper'd 
lap-dog .. snap and With petulant consequentialness 
elate. 1883 B, Gouin 9. Herring 1. 183 What does your 
consequentialness desire? 

+ Consequeutious, 2. Obs. vare. [ad. obs. 
F. consequentieux (Cotgr.), f. L. consequentia: see 
-ous.] Full of consequence, important. 

1634 Sir T. Heaneerr T7av. 80 If his words seemed of no 
moment, the matter was not consequentious. Jdid. 137 
Wonderfull reports of that Kingdome, as most consequen- 
tious for knowledge and instruction. — 2656 in Brounr GZ. 

J Suggested as substitute for CONSEQUENTIAL 6b. 

3803 S. Pecar Anecd. Eug. Lang. (T.), Consequential in 
no shape conveys the meaning intended by those, who use 
it to express a pompous, conceited, lordly man .. If a word 
is wanted. .it should naturally have a termination denotative 
of the circumstance, {& analogous to other words; and 
1 will 4 to adopt the term consegtentious, which will 
rank with such ad i ers sor an ous, contiumacious. 


Consequently (kenstkwéntli), adv. [f. Con- 
SEQUENT @, +--LY2,] 


+1. In following time or ‘order ; consecutively, 


subsequently. Ods. 

3478 Caxton Yason 5x Whan he hadde made his orisons 
by grete deuocion, and consequently his demande. 2513 
Bespanawe St. Werburge 1. 1508 The quene hym folowed as 
is the custome, Werburge succeded them consequently. 
1896 Lopar Afarg. Amer. 114 This other..he wrote, which 
for that cause I place here consequentlic. 1602 FuLvECKE 
ust Pt. Parall, 84 Wee will..now pass to the title conse- 
quently ensuing. 1609 Skene Reg. Alay, 22 Conscquentlic 
it followes, to treate of the question of the estate of men. 

b.:In sequence; on in succession, Os. 

rgg8 Waroe tr. Alexis’ Seer. 1. vt. (1580) 114b, Vpon this 
salte you shall laie likewise a ranke of the saicd pecces of 
siluer, and then an other of saite, and an other of siluer, 
and so consequentely as long as your siluer lasteth, /d/d. 
03a. xg9z I. Srarry tr. Cattan's Geomancie 190 Giuc one 
to the first, one to the second, one to the third, and so con- 
sequently ynto all the others, 


As a consequence or result; by way of con- - 


sequence; in consequence of something previous ; 
often a quasi-conj., like therefore, accordingly. 


[1483 Act x Rich. L£, c. 8 Pream., Whereupon. .of werry 
like yhode shall ensue the Destruction of 
Drapery of all this your seid’Realm.] «1533 Frit Disput. 


Purgaiory (1829) 130 Then must it needs follow that he 
hath power to do against his truth, and, consequently, he 
hath power to be false, 1660 Jar. Tayton Duct. Dubit. 
t. i, Rule ii. § 2 Whatsoever comes into their conscience 
primarily or 2664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
206 The Moisture ascending, will be suck’d through the 
very Bark, and consequently nourish ..the Tree. x92 
Sreete Sect. No. 443 ® 5 Fortunatus is stocked with 
Ignorance, and consequently with Self-Opinion. x88 

EIKIE Phys. Geog. iv. 301 Most substances suffer contrac- 
tion from cold, and consequently increase in density. * 


positions, Every movable that is - 


‘CONSERVANT. 


+3. With proper sequence or “connexion °(of 
thought, reasoning, etc.) ; consistently. Obs.. | - 

1938 Srarxey England 1. i. 16 Ther [is} a.certayn vertue 
and honesty consequently annexyd to ‘the same law. 1642 
Jer. Tayror Efise. (1647) 203 This makes him speak con- 
formably to his first assertions, and consequently to his 
arguments, 1798 W. Tavtor in Aonthly Rev. XKV. 161 
He is one of those who reason, as the French say, conse- 
quently from assumed and unproved principles, 

+Consequentness. Os. rare—*. [f.as prec, 
+-nEss.] Consequent quality, consecutiveness. 

1645 Dicsy Nat, Bodies Ded. (2658) 14 Let them examine 
the consequentness of the whole body of the doctrine. 

Conseqution, -quution, -quutive, obs. ff. 
CONSECUTION, -TIVE. 

+ Conserate, v. Obs.~° [erron. f L. conserdre 
to sow (along with).] 

1623 Cockeram Dieé, 11, To Sowe, Seminarize, Conserate, 

+Conse'rt, @ [ad. L. consertes set, joined, or 
connected together.] ot. Of leaves, ete. : see quot. 

1777 S. Rosson Brit. Flora 7 Consert, crowded so'ns to 
leave hardly any space between. ‘ 

J The following may be a sb. from same source 
= connex’; or for concert or consort, as to which, 
however, there are difficulties of date. 

xs78 Bamsrer Hist. Afan vn. 90 It [the pleura) is per- 
forated..with an orderly consert of Veynes, and Arteries, 

Consertion: see CONCERTION. 

+Conse'rva, Ods. [a.It. or med.L. conserva.) 
=CONSERVE Sb, 4. 

31g02 Privy Purse Exp, Eliz, Vork (1830) 30 For bringing 
of conserva cherys from London to Windesore, 1586 Cocan 
Haven Health Yxxxvi, (1612) 77 OF them [violets] is made 
Conserua. /éid. (1636) 90 After the same manner you may 
make conserva of any hearbe. 

Conservable (kfns51vab'l), 2, [ad. L. con. 
servabil-is, from conservare to CONSERVE: sec 
-BLE.] Capable of being conserved ; preservable. 

3623 Cockerant 11, Which may be kept, conseruable. 166¢ 
R. Coxe Power & Subj. 123 Mankinde being onely con. 
servable in ety. : 

+Conservacy. Obs. [a. AF. conservacie, in 
med.L. conservatia = conservatio CONSERVATION : 
see -AcY.] Official conservation : now CONSERVANCY, 

(1394 Let. Rich, [7 in Rymer FaderaV11.763/2 (Du Cange’ 
Conservatores dictarum treugarum pro parte sua deputet, 
et eos onus conservatize hujusmodi in se assumere .. com: 

it aati meth sab ‘oe 9 oo la ples ee 

ez ditz graundes rivieres.) 1558-9 Acts Elis. ¢. 17 
Offences committed within .. suche Jurisdiccion, Conser. 
vacye [ed. 1763 Conservancy), Rule and Governement. 164¢ 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1692) iu. I. r1x All Patents and Com. 
missions whatsoever concerning the pretended Conservacy 
of Waters. x69t T. Hate (tite), account of several 
new inventions and improvements. .relating to..the Con: 
servacy of all our Royal Rivers, in particular that of the 
Thames, 2955 L’pool Afunic, Ree, (MS.) X. 695 To obtain 
the Conservacy of this Port of Liverpoole vested in the 
Mayor. 1788 Binney Descx, Thames ror The Jurisdic: 
tion, and Conservacy of the Thames, 

Conservancy (kfnsdavinsi). [f L. conser. 
want, pr pple. of conservare to CONSERVE: sec 
-ANOY. Du Cange refers to one instance of cozser 
vanlia=conservatio; but our modern use seems tc 
be by inadvertency for the earlier CONSERVACY, q.¥.] 
Official conservation ; the office of conservators, a 
board of official conservators, Cf. CONSERVATION 2. 

a, A commission or court having jurisdiction ovei 
a port or river, to regulate the fisheries, navigation, 
etc,; asthe Ziames, the Afersey Conservancy. 

2788 Jounson s,v., Courts held by the Lord Mayor o 
London for the preservation of the fishery on the Rive: 
Thames, are called Courts of Conservancy. 2763 [See Con 
SERVACY, quot. 1558, as reprinted in Séatuies at large.) 1771 
Remonstrance in Ann. Keg. (1772) 193 They have .. super 
seded the conservancy of the river Thames. 1865 fad 
Ball G. 25 Oct. 3 The Lower Thames (reaching from the 
City stone at Staines to the City stone at Gantlet Creck 
near the mouth) being under the Thames Conservancy, anc 
the Upper es under the Thames Commissioners. “The 
Thames Conservancy is 2 composed of some of the 
civic authorities of London, and others interested in the 
navigation. 1884 Tres (weekly ed.) 19 Dec. x5/2 In ful 
view of the conservancy men on the steamboat pier. 

b. The official preservation of trees, forests. 

2869 Tennent Ceylon U1. x. ii. 613 The age of the Bo-tre: 
ts matter of record, its conservancy has been an object o 
solicitude to successive dynasties. x88: Horne Fizz 20: 
A preliminary step to be taken for the conservancy of th: 
sandalwood. 1884 Nature 26 June 2195/6 India was the 
first to organise a complete system of forest conservancy.. 

ec. gencrally. ay oad eri 

1884 Q. Rev. 141 A conservancy of hard won privileges. 

+Conservant, sb. Obs. rare". . [f Con-+ 
SERVANT; cf. L. conservus.] TFellow-servant. 

1449 Boxenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 55 Conservaunth no 
servaunth I wyl thou me cal, pee oe 

+Conserrvant, a. Obs. [ad L. conservint-em 
pr. pple.’ of conservare to CONSERVE: See -ANT., 
That conserves, preserving, as in conservant cans: 
(med.L, cazsa conservans), é : 


ie Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. iii, 18b, The procrean’ 
and conservant cause. 2615 Curry-C. sor .Coxe-C. iv. 20: 
Amongst Efficients, some permanent, some transient. .som« 
conseruant. ax64x Br, R. Mountacu Acts § Afon. (1642 
zx7 The King .. originant to them, conservant of them 
3679 Putter Jfoder. Ch. Eng, xvii.(1843) 303 The Papacy 
jwas cither the procreant or conservant cause, or both 


CONSERVATE. 


procreant and cohservant of all the greater ecclesiastical 
controversies in the Christian world. 

Conservate (kpnsarveit), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stein of L. conseruare: see -aTe.] trans. To Con- 


SERVE, presetve. Flence Co-nservating J#/. a. 

1848 Tait's Afag. XV. 829 Ideas conservated by tradition, 
by time, by custom. 1878 Wonders of Phys. World 1.ii. 49 
‘The conservating will of the Creator. 

Conservation (kenservzi- fon). In 4-6 -cion. 
[ad..L. couserudtédn-ent, n. of action f. conservare 
to ConsERVE. So OF. conservacion, -tion (14th c.).] 

1, The action of conserving; preservation from 
destructive influences, natural decay, or waste; 
preservation in being, life, health, perfection, etc. 
%: 61374 Cuaucer Boeth, 11, xi. 98 In conseruacioun of hyr 
beynge and endurynge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. XR. 
x1x.'xlvii, (1495) 890 Bytter thynges..haue those thre that 
nedyth to conseruacion and sauynge. 1526 Piler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1532) 196b, OF whome all creatures hath theyr 
beynge & conseruacion. 1842 Boorne Dyetary xxxvili. 
(1870) 299 For the conseruacion of helth. “ 16s9 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 37 Unto this act of creation is annexed that of 
conservation. 17z0 BerkeLey Princ. Hum, Knowl, § 46 
Matter ..cannot subsist without the divine conservation, 
1832 Lyex. Prine, Geol, II, 1. xlvii. 256 There are circum- 
stances accompanying wreck which favour the conserva- 
tion of skeletons, 2862 Lyrron Sir. Story I]. 253 Capa- 
citics..designed by Providence for the distinct use and 
conservation of the species to which they are given. 

. b. Preservation’ of existing conditions, institu- 
tions, rights, peace, order, etc. 

31460 Paston Lett, No. 353. I. 519 For the tendre love that 
we have to the concervacion of the Kyngs peas. c1485 
Digby Afyst, (1882) i. 109 In conseruacion. of my tytell of 
right. 1533 More Dedell, Salen iv. Wks. 938/2 Zeale. .to 
the conseruacion of the catholik faythe. “1538 STARKEY 
England 1, iv. 107 For the conseruatyon of polytyke ordur 
and just Pollycy. z8z LaMBARDE £7ven. 1. ili. (1588) 75 The 
Conestable Marshal} of the Queenes house, may see to the 
Conscruation of the Peace within the same house. 178% 
Jounson Rambler No. g9 P 1 Ordained by providence for 
the conservation of order. 3864 Kiri Chas, Bold II. w. iv. 
449 For the conservation of existing territorial limits. 

+ @. Keeping of commandments, observance. Ods. 

31544 Exhort. in Priv. Prayers (1851) 566 The true con- 
servation of our heavenly Father's. .commandments, 

+d. ‘Keeping’ of domestic animals, bees, etc. 

1658 Rowzann Monfet's Theat. Ins. 898 To the conser- 
vation or keeping of Bees. 1663 Cowzey Ess. Agric. (1687) 
ror Rural ‘Oeconomy .. would contain the Government of 
Bees, Swine, Poultry .. and the Domestical Conservation 
and Uses of all that is brought in by Industry abroad. 

- 2. Official charge and care of rivers, sewers, 
‘forests, etc.-3 conservancy. 

* 1490 Act 4 Hen, VII, c, 15 The Maior of the Citie of London 
’, Ahauing the conseruation of the water and river of Thames, 
x6gx T. Have] Ace. New Lnvent. 66 The conservation of 
all the Royal Rivers of England. - 1768 BracksTony Cont. 
HI. .74 The safeguard and conservation of the sewers 
within their commission, 1800 CoLquHoun Comm, Thames 
x. ate sucomsave Sovereigns .. pomec. the Conservation of 
the. River Thames..to the Mayor and Commonalty of 
London. " 1888 Pall Afall G. 4 Apr. 5/1 (French forests) 
‘There are thirty-five conservations. Over each there ‘is a 
conservateur, who has generally an assistant. 

8, Psychol. Faculty . of . conservation + memory 
_proper, or the power of retaining knowledge, as 
distingiished from reproduction or reminiscence, 
the power of recalling it. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamivton Jeeps, (1877) 1. xx. 13 Some 
-have.a strong faculty of conservation, and a feeble faculty 
,of, reproduction. /did, II. .xxx. 206 Aristotle distinguishes 
Memory (uvijun), as the faculty of Conservation, from 
Reminiscence (avépryois), the faculty of Reproduction. 

4. Nat. “Philos. Conseruation of energy or force: 
‘the doctrine that ‘the total energy of any body 
or system of bodies is a quantity which can neither 
be increased nor diminished by any mutual action 
-of those bodies, though it may be transformed into 
any oné of the forms of which energy is suscepti- 
blé.’} arid that the universe is such a system, of 
which the total energy remains the same in amount, 
amid all the chaiging forms in which it may ex- 
chibi€itself. So conservation of mass, etc. _ 

. App. the.phrase originated with Leibnitz: see quot. Cox- 
Seroatio virium vivarum, in Fr. conservation des Sorces 

.vtves, was.in common usein the 18th c.: cf.Vis viva. In 
1807 Young introduced the term Enercy. In 1847, Helm- 
holtz published a treatise Uter die Erhaltung der Kraft ; 

in 1853, "Rankine defined ‘conservation of energy’ as a 
technical. phrase: - See Correcation of forces. ane 

(c1692 Lemnrrz Werke (ed. Pertz) Mathemat. VY. 217 

Ce que je dis de Ja conservation de la. Force absoluc.] 
19796 Hutton Alath. Dict. 1. 495/2 Mr. Dan. Bernoulli .. 
has’ assumed ‘the preservation of the Vis Ascendens of 

Huygens, or, as others express it, the Conservatio Virium 

(Vivarum, "1842-3 Penny’ Cycl, XXVI, 38: The preceding 
équation is sometimes used t6 express the principle of the 
.conseruation of vis viva, Which is td be understood thus: 
the’systém never acquires nor losés any quantity of vis viva 
“from the’ action of its parts upon each other, bit’ only from 
. the’action of external forces. 1853 W. Ranuine Transforin. 
Energy.in Sci. Papers (1881) Conservation of “Energy [de- 
-fined]. «' @ 1862 ‘Buckte Civiliz, IIL. v. 363 The modern 
*doctrine‘of: conservation.of force. 1864 P. G.-Tarr Philos, 
Mag. Oct.. On Hist. Therimo-Dynamics, The old term 
‘conservation of vis viva? of which the conservation of 
Energy is only an extension. . 1873 B. Srewarr Conserv. 

Force Introd. 5 The modern doctrine of the Conservation 
-of Energy or Correlation of Forces, 2884 tr. Lofze’s Mfetaph. 
363 -One of the simplest of these truths appears.to be the 


-inyariability and the conservation of.mass, x88g PG. Tarr : 


s 


855 


Rec. Advances Phys, Se. (ed, 3) 56 The truce modern origin- 
ators and apes om denonees — a ts Panservation of 
energy in its were undoubtedly Colding of Copen- 
hagen and Joule of Manchester. [did. 361 The only man 
who ever tried to discover experimentally what might be 
correctly called Conservation of Force was Faraday. . 

5. Astron. Conservation of areas: the describ- 
ing of equal areas in equal times by the radius 
vector of a planet moving in its orbit. 

1865 A.S. Herscuet in /utell. Observ. No. 47. 338 The 
law of ‘conservation of areas’. 1867 Denison Astron. 
without Math, 203 This is called the law of conservation of 
areas; and it is only the same thing in other words as 
saying that the angular velocity in any given orbit varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. 

6. The ‘ preserving’ of fruit or the like; the 
making of conserves. 

1873 Hate x His Name iii. 12 Watching the conserva. 
tion of some peaches, 

Conserva‘tional, «. [f. prec. +-aL.] Of or 
pertaining to conservation. 

1846 in Worcester, and in Jater Dicts. 

Conservatism (kgnss-1vatiz’m). [f. stem of 
CoNSERVAT-IVE +-I8M; cf. separatist, speculatist, 
but also Aosétivism.] The doctrine and practice of 
Conservatives; primarily as a term of English poli- 
tics ;= Toryism. 

1835 ArnoLD Let, to Fustice Coleridge 16 Dec. (R. Suppl.), 
Any one, who has not satisfied himself, as I have, that 
Conservatism [in politics] is wrong. 1840 — Ze#. in Stanley 
Life (1844) IL. ix. 188 The principle of Conservatism has 
always appeared to me to be not only foolish, but to be 
actually /2/o de se: it destroys what it loves, because it will 
not mend it. 1844 Disragnt Coningsby 11, v,, Conservatism 
discards Prescription, shrinks from Pdnciples disavows 

rT 1856 Frouve Hist, Zug, 1, 148 Like all great 
English statesmen, he was_ constitutionally conservative, 
but he had the tact to perceive the conditions under which 
in critical times, conservatism is possible. x862 Standard 
24 Mar., Let no one presume to identify Conservatism with 
reaction. “ 
b. Hence, generally, conservative principles in 
politics, theology, criticism, etc. 

830 Wuurrte Zss. § Rev. (ed. 3) I. 184 That shrinking 
timidity of conservatism, which fears every thing new, for 
the reason that it is new. 1879 Farrar St. Pand 1, 366 
‘The stiff conservatism of « few Rabbis. 

Conservatist, sb. and a. vare. [f. a8 prec. : 
see -Ist.] sb. One who would preserve (insti- 
tutions, etc.) unchanged. ad/.= CONSERVATIVE. 

1867 Parkman Yesuits N, Amer, (1881) = ixvi, Imprac- 
ticable conservatists of barbarism. 1872 F. Hatt Recent 
Excmpi. False Philol. 92 Here ..(he] figures in the un- 
favourable character of a conservatist just for the sake of 
conservatism. 1877 Mars. Kinostey Life C. Kingsley 1. 162 
Surprised at the loyal, conservatist, serious tone of its 
contents. 


Conservative (kgnsd-1vitiv), a. and sb. [a. 
F. conservatif, -ive (=Pr. conservatiu, Tt. con- 
servativo (Florio), prob. med.L. conservatrous), f. 
L. ‘cousérvat-, ppl. stem of conservdre to Con- 
SERVE; see -IVE.] A. adj. 

1. Characterized by a tendency to preserve or 


keep intact or unchanged ; preservative. 

2384 Craucer H. Fane 1. 339 This place .. Ther as 
Fame list to dwelle Is set amiddes of these three, Heven, 
erthe, and eek the sce, As most conservatif the soun. 1541 
R. Cornann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Called the seame 
conseruatyfe .. for it is nat made but for to mayntayne the 
Wyppes tyll the wounde be closed. rgs9 Morwyne Evonym., 

¢ hole of the conservative vessel ought to be covered 
with a little cover. 2828 Srewarr Planter’s G. 12x The 
Stem or Trunk of woody plants is classed. .among the Con- 
servative Organs. 1833 Lye. Princ, Geol. IIf. 27 The 
effects of vegetation have..only a conservative tendency. 
3839-49 W. Irvine Wolfert's RK. (1855) 265 A still higher 
opinion of the conservative virtues of lock and key. 

b. Const. of 

1g02 Ord. Crysten Men WV. de W- 1506) 1. vii. 78 The 
very medycyne..conseruatyf of strength and of helthe. 
32570 Marv, Wet § Sc. 1. in Hazl. Dodsley Il, 326 Nurse of 
the world, conservative of kind. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 
II, 1v. 14 The Divine Bonitie..is conservative of althings. 
1868 Rusxin Pol. Econ. Art i. 79 Jealously conservative of 
old-.things, but conservative of them as pillars, not as pin- 
snacles—as aids, but not as idols, ; 

- -@, Psychol. Conservative faculty: the faculty of 
ConsERvaTION (sense 3). G. Physics. (See quots.) 

18; Sir W. Hamitton Metaph., Il, xxx. 206 Thus in the 
term Memory, the Conservative Faculty,—the phanomenon 
.of Retention, is the central notion, «vith which, however, 
those of Reproduction and Representation are associated. 
1879 Tuomson & Tarr Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 272 A limited sys- 
tem of bodies is said to be dynamically conservative (or 
simply, conservative), if the mutual forces between its parts 
always perform, or always consume, the same amount of 
work during any motion whatever, by which it can pass 
from one -particular configuration to another. Jdid__i. x. 
-§346 A ‘conservative disturbance of motion’ isa disturbance 
in the motion or configuration of a conservative system, not 
-altering the.sum of the potential and kinetic energies. . 

2. The most coniimon current designation of one 
iof. the two great English political parties, the 
characteristic principle’ of which is the mainten- 
“ance of existing institutions political and ecclesias- 
.tical. (With capital C.) eo : 

., The word was first used in this sense by J. Wilson Croker 
win an article published on z Jan, 1830; and almost imme- 
diately. largely took the place of the.term Tory (originally 
‘reproachful), which had, been in. use for nearly 150 years. 
AMeasures tending to preserve cherished political conditions 


CONSHRVATOIRE. 


had before this been sometimes spoken of as conservatory.) 
Preference for ‘Conservative’ sometimes implied disavowal 
of the reactionary tendencies which had sometimes been 
associated with earlier Toryism, and espousal of the new 
phase introduced by Sir R. Peel; and the name was not at 
first received with favour by all Tories, any more than it was 
admitted to be properly descriptive by their political op- 
ponents, Hence many early references ridicule the word. 

1830 J. W. Croker in Q. Rev. Jan. 276 Attached to what is 
called the Tory, and which might with more propriety be 
called the Conservative, party. 1832 Blackw. Afag. Jan. 
115/2 The fortresses of the Conservative Party in the nom- 
ination boroughs are to be entirely destroyed! 1835 Gre- 
VILLE Afem. Geo. [V, 14 June, Peel clearly does not intend 
that there shall be a Tory party, though of course ‘there 
must be a Conservative party, the great force of which is 
the old Tory interest. 1844 Duisrarwt Coningsby wu. vi, 
‘ A sound Conservative Government,” said Taper, musingly. 
‘T understand: Tory men and Whig measures,’ 1845 
Speech 17 Mar., For me there remains this at least—the 
opportunity of expressing thus publicly my belief that a 
Conservative Government is an Organized Hypocrisy. 1872 
_ oe at Manchester 3 Apr., Gentlemen, the programme 
of the Conservative party is to maintain the Constitution 
of thecountry. 1874 Green Short //is?. Epil. 816 The Con- 
servative Government encountered unexpected difficulties at 
home. 1884 Padi Afall G. 2 Aug. 1/1 Conservative and 
Liberal, as we ordinarily use the terms, are distinctions 
having reference to a particular practical struggle, the 
gradual substitution of government by the whole ly of 
the people for government by privileged ¥ 


b. [from the sd.] Of, belonging to, characteristic 


of Conservatives, or the Conservative party. 

183r Sir R. Peet in Croker Papers (1884) IL. xvi. 117 
There is another party..which. .thinks the imposition of 2 
Property Tax on Ireland and the aristocracy a Conservative 
meastire. 1832 O’Connety SZ, 25 May, ‘The learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland. .admits that the details of the Bill are 
Conservative—that is the fashionable term, the new fangled 
phrase now used in polite Society to designate the Tory 
ascendancy, x88: Lavy Hersert £dith 190 A great Con- 
servative reaction had set in. — rane 

8. Extended to characterize a similar spirit in the 
political movements of other countrics or times, in 
religious inquiry, criticism, business enterprise, ctc. ; 
the connotation being generally favourable. 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 11, 417 The, one 
(party]..inclined to the absolute rejection of the traditional 
. the other, conservative even in matters of doctrine. 1875 
Jowzrr Plato (ed. 2) V. 18 Plato becomes more conserva: 
tive ashe grows older, 1876 Freeman Norw. Cong.V, xxvi. 

84 By the conservative side of the Conqueror’s policy, by 
fa systematic retention of the old laws and constitution of 
England. 1882 Jews Bent/ey 213 No school of textual criti- 
cism, however conservative, has denied that conjecture is 
sometimes our sole resource. 1888 Boston (Mass.) Frnl. 17 
Oct. 1/7 (Advt.) We offer these bonds and recommend them 
asa sabe and conservative investment. 

B, sb. [The adj. used absolutely.] 

1. A preserving agent or principle ;-a preservative. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix, hiv. (2495) 895 Hony.. 
clensyth and tempryth bytternesses and is therfore put in 
| Conseruatiues. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 5 A story is 
j the testimony of tymes .. beynge as in a maner a conseruz- 

tiue pees tothynges mortalle, 1686 Artif H/andsom. 

39 They use these customable adornings..as an attractive 

or conservative of their affections. 1829 Soutmuy Sir 7. 

More (1831) I. 379 The rapid increase of the labouring 

classes renders education, as a corrective and conservative 

. absolutely needful. 2 

2. Eng. Politics. A member of the Conservative 
party, a Tory; es. in early use, a supporter of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

1831 Sin R. Peew in Croker Papers (1884) U1. xvi, 116, I 
apprehend there are two parties among those who call 
themselves Conservatives. 1832 Macautay Afiradcat Misc. 
Writ. (1860) II. 79 He would have died, to use the new 
cant word, a decided ‘Conservative’, 1834 Mrg. Loxpown- 
perry in Dk. Buckhm. Alem. Will. IV & Wied, (1861) 11. 141 
This section of the Reformers coalescing with the Duke's 
former Government and the ultra Tories, uniting all under 
the name of Conservatives. 1843 DisragLi Yo Constituents 
(Sed, Speeches 1882 1. 49), Those ancient .institutions which 
we Conservatives are bound to uphold—which you sent us 
to Parliament to uphold. 1860 Mut Repr. Gout. (286s) 
56/1 The Conservatives. .being by the law of their existence 
the stupidest party. 1868 Gzo, Exot J. Holt 33 There are 
two Whigs and one Conservative likely to. be in the field. 

b. In general politics, religion, criticism; etc. 

1843 CartyLe Past § Pr, (1858) 394, Bull is a born con- 
servative, 186g Jeader2o May 561 We find girls naturally 
timid, prone todependence, born conservatives, 1885 TENnny- 
son Hands all vound 7 That man’s. the best [2887 true] 
Conservative Who lops the mouldered branch away. _ 

Conservatively (kfassavitivli), adv. [f. 
prec, +-L¥2,] In a conservative way or manner. 

3834 Grevitte J/cm. Geo. JV, 24 Dec,, When a standard 
was set up.. on Conservatively iberal principles, 1839 
Fraser's Mag. XTX. 149 He talked democratically wit 
Lord Stanhope, conservatively with Mr. Pitt. 

Conse'rvatize, v. rare. [f. as CONSERVATISM 
+-IZE.] @. ¢raus. To render conservative, b. 
intr. To become conservative. Hence Conser- 
vatizing ppl. a. om 
- 3849 CLouGH Lett. and Rent, (286s) 2x5 The natural con- 
servatising character of our years after thirty. 1864 Church 

: St. Rev, V. 65_Now, to conseryatize is to preserve our old 
institutions unimpaired. .1883 Contemp. Kev, June..881 If 
there was anything specially Conservative and Conserva- 

»tizing-about it, why did he not realize it? : 

, |] Conservatoire (koisgrvatwar) Also -orio, 
--orium. [Fs=It.- conservatorio, L.: (and _ Ger,) 

conservatorium : see CONSEVATORY sb, (sense 7).J 

A. public establishment in France, Germany or 

: 7 : ° 108-2 


‘CONSERVATOR, 


Italy) for special instruction in music and declam- 
ation. .(The’French form of the word is commonly 
used-in England in speaking not only of the Coz- 
servatoire of Paris, but also, with less propriety, of 
the Conservatoriune of Leipzig, and the Conserva- 
torios of Italy, and is even sometimes assumed as 
the name of musical schools in Eugland. In the 


US. the anglicized form conservatory is used.) 

” For the origin of the name see Conservatory sé. 7. ‘The 
first Conservatorio was established at Naples in 1537. ‘The 
Conservatoire de ALustque, or free school of Music, in Paris, 
was established by the National Convention in 77953 the 
Conservatorium of Leipzig was founded through the exer- 
tions of Mendelssohn in 1843. 

1771 Burney State of Music Fr. § Italy (1773) 145 
(Venice) The city is famous for its conservatorios or musical 
schools. bid. 303 (Naples) There are three Conservatorios 
in this city for the education of boys who are intended for 
the profession of music, of the same kind with those of 
Venice for girls. 1819 Pantologia, Conservatorios. 1845 
al thengtu: 22 Feb. 204 A Symphony. .was performed. .at a 
recent concert of the Conservatoire. 1880 Grove Dict. Aus. 
I. 394/2 The Venetian Conservatorios have ceased to exist 
.. Lhe Conservatoire of Paris .. The Conservatoriums of 
Leipzig, Vienna, and other German towns, 1883 Daily News 
29 Sept. 1/6 Pianofortes, manufactured by — Sole Maker 
to the Leipsic Conservatorium. 1885 Afanch. Evening 
News 23 June 2/1 The Royal College will soon become a 
rival of some of the famous continental conservatoires. 

Conservator (kgnserveltar). Also 5-7 -our, 
(-itor). [a. AF. conservatour=F. -ateur (athe. in 
Littré), ad. L. conserodtér-em keeper, n. of action 
f. conseruvdre to CONSERVE. Johnson, Walker, 
Smart (1849) and others accent conservator; the 
earlier form after F. was consevvdtor. 

1. One who preserves from injury ; a preserver, 
guardian, kceper, custodian. 

1417 Hex. V. in Rymer Fadera (1710) 1X. 630 We_ wol 
have Conservatours for his party. 1678 Lively Oracles v. 
§ 32 (1684) 299 ‘The Christian Church. .is the guardian and 
conservator of holy writ. 1700 ‘T'yrrete Hist. Eng. U1. 927 
To be the Conservators of the Publick Liberties. 1733 
Dernam Phys. Theol. v. xvi.259 The infinite Conservator 
of the World. 
conservators of the wealth were the priests. 1859 Hot- 
Ltanp Gold F, ix. 108 Connubial love, as a conservator of 
the youthful feeling of the soul. 187: Brownsinc Pr. 
Hohexst. 303 A conservator, call me, if you please, Not a 
creator nor destroyer: one Who keeps the world safe. 

+b. A thing that preserves ; /. glasses for pre- 
serving the sight. Qds. exc. as fig. of prec. 

¢ 1400 Dest. Troy 8779 Ober maters..Conseruatours by 
craft, bat cointly were made. ¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. 11. 
143 Of cold and moist conservatour flyntstone is. 
Bautpwin Alor, Philos, (Palfr.) 1x. iv, Faith is both the 
originall and principall constitutor and conservator of the 
weale publike. 1597 Lowe Chirurg, (1634) 172 He must.. 
use conservatours of greene glasse. 

¢. The official custodian or keeper of a building, 
museum, etc. 

1756-7 tr. Keyster’s Trav. (1760) 11. 364 Under the Corps 
de Logis is the capital prison. In the conservator’s apart- 
ments..are two celebrated statues. 1835 Kinsy Had. § 


Inst. Anim. ¥. Introd. 104 The conservator and assistant- 
conservator of the museum. 


2. In various titles official or descriptive. 

1425 Ord, Whittington’s Alims-house in Entick London 
(1766) IV. 354 The keepers of the commonalty of the craft 
of mercers to be called conservators of the. house. 2467 in 
Eng. Gilds(x870)380 To be called conservitors or kepers of the 
articles of this seid yelde. rgoz ARNoLDE Chron, (1811) 159 
Bishop of the cite of Rome, and Conseruator of the crysten 
feith. Rar Exyor /mage Gov. 56 He ordeyned. .accord- 
ing to the Counsayle of Plato, certaine persons, whiche 
were named Conservators of the weale publike, «@ 2626 
Bacon New A éé, (1650) 3 He was warned by the Conserva- 
tour of Health, of the City, that he should keepea distance. 
1669 Woopnzab St, Teresa u. xxxv. 235 The conservators 
of the city ..told us, they were not a whit sorry for the 
Nicence granted. 1853 Fetron Fam. Lett. xxvil (1865) 237 
‘The conservator of antiquities has sven me free admission 
to the Acropolis for a year. 1889 W. Locxuanr Ch, Scot. 
in 13th Cent, 118 He was known in the assembly..as Con- 
servator of the Council. 

b. Conservators of the peace (Custodes pacis): 
‘applied in a_ general sense, to the Sovereign, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord High Constable, 
the Justices of the King’s Bench, Master of the 
Rolls, etc. spec. The Wardens of the Peace ap- 
“pointed in 1327; the precursors\of the Justices of 
.the Peace, created with extended powers in 1360. 

{2330 Act 4 Bdw, 1, c. 5 Devant les gardeins de la, pees.) 
1494 Fanyvan Chyvor, vit. 488 A mercyfull kynge, of peas 
conseruatour, The thirde Edwarde. 158x LaMparpEe Ztver, 
1, iif, (2g88) x3 Wardeins or Conseruators of the Peace. 
1642 Termes de la Ley 77. a3716 Brackaur IWés, (1723) 
I. 364 Magistrates in their publick and politick Capacity .. 

.by the Ordinance of God Conservators of the Publick 
Peace, 1765 Biackstoxe Cont. 1.350. 1815 Scort Guy 
AL, vii, Since our friend’s advancement to be a conservator 

-of the peace he had caused the gate .. to be newly hung 
and handsomely painted. 1848 Warton Law Lex. sv., 
The coroner is also a conservator of the peace within his 
own. county, as is also the sheriff; so are the constables, 
tything-men,.and the like. 1863 H. Cox Jastif, 11. ii. 592 
‘The sovereign is..the principal conservator of the peace of 
the kingdom. 2895 J. Curmis Hzs#. Eng. 146 At the com- 


mencement of the reign of Edward II1..1t was ordained * 


by parliament that conservators of the peace should be ap- 
pointed. reais 


@. Conservators of a river: persons having charge 


1774 J. Bavant Alythol. 1. 446 The real 


1547-64 | 
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of a river, its-embankments, weirs, creeks, etc., and 
supervision.of the fisheries, navigation, watermills, 
etc., thereon. Cf. Conservacy. 

In 13 & 17 Rich. I1., they are called Couservatours des 
Estatuz, Conscrvators of the Statutes (touching the takin 
of Salmon, etc.). But the (later) title of the latter Act is 
De Conservatoribus Aqua Thamisiz. 

1490 lect 4 Hen. VIL, c. 15 The Maior of the Citie of 
London..is conseruatour, hauing the conseruation of the 
water and riuer of Thames. 1494 Fasyan Chrow. vit. 573 
Ye mayre and his bretherne the aldermen, as conseruatours 
of that ryuer, opteyued commyssion to pull vp all the werys 
that stode atwene London and -vii. myles beyonde Kyng- 
ston, and. .atwene London and Grauysende. - 1570-6 Lam- 
warDe Peranth Kent (2826) 234 Conservatour of the 
Thamyse. 1697 Lutrret, Brief Kel, (1857) IV. 241 A long 
tryall between the town of Newcastle (as conservators 0! 
the river Tyne) and the dean and chapter of Durrham, 
1710 Loud. Gas. No. 4714/4 The Conservators of the River 
Tone. 1852 Humber Conservancy Act 2028 It shall be 
Jawful for the Lords of the Admiralty to appoint a Con- 
servator, 1881 Times 7 Apr. 9/5 How far the duties of the 
Conservators are to extend heyond providing the mere 
mechanical precautions against floods. 

+d. Conservator of Truce and Safe Conducts: 
an officer appointed in a sea-port ‘to enquire 
of all offences done against the King’s Truce and 
Safe Conducts, upon the main sea, out of the 
liberties of the Cinque Ports’ (Cowell). Oés. 

(x394 Let, Rich. JJ in Rymer Foedera V11. 765/2 Con- 
servatores dictarum treugarum pro parte sua deputet, et cos 
onus conservatie hujusmodi in se assumere .. compellat. 
1414 Act 2 Hen. V,c. 6 Et que en chacun port de meere 
soit fait et casiis desore enavant par le Roy par sez lettres 
patentz un loial homme appelle Conservatour des trieues et 
saufconduitz de Roy. (¢azs/, In euery Port of the Sea 
shall be made and assigned from henceforth by the King by 
his Letters patents, one lawfull man called a Conservator 
of the ‘Truce and the King’s Safe Conducts.)}_ 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 76 Conservator of the Truce. 1649 SeLpen Laws 
Eng.u. xxii. (1739) 105 ‘The Statute. .concerning Free Trade, 
which had been prejudiced, by the rigour of the Conserva- 
tours of the ‘Truce. 2730-6 in Batey (folio). : 

+e. An officer appointed to protect the rights 
and settle the disputes of Scottish merchants in 
foreign ports or places of trade; a consul. Some- 
times called C. of the Staple. Also an officer 
charged with the protection of English merchants 
in foreign countries in the 17th c. Ods. 

1503 Sc. Acts Fas. /V “{t507) §81 That the Conseruatour 
of this Realme haue jurisdiction to do justice. .betuix mer- 
chand and merchande in thay partes bejond sea. 1638 R. 
Banus Lett, ‘ Frais. (1842) I. 71 Your Conservatour has 
written to the king that some munition is coming to us from 
Campheir. 1688 Loud, Gaz. No. 2371/3 Hag boro Kennedy, 
Conservator of the Scotish Priviled es in the Netherlands, 
1694 tr. ALilton’s Lett, of State 316 (Cromwell to K. of Por- 
tugal, Aug. 2658), Being a stranger ..he .. demanded the 
judgment of the Conservator, appointed to determine the 

auses of the English; but was sent back to the Cognizance 
of that Court, from which he had appeal’d. xg6x Brit. 
Mag. 11. 672 Charles Stewart, Esy; lord conservator of the 
Scotch privileges at vere. ‘ 

Conserva‘torship. [f. prec. +-sHir.] The 
office of conservator (¢.¢. in senses 2 c, €). 

1648 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit, Aferch, (1721) U1. 
140 Who for Matters and Law-Suits .. in the said Cities of 
Cadiz, Malaga and San Lucar, may substitute his Con- 
servatorship in the Person that shall be proposed by the 
said Nation. x6s0 H. More in Luthus. Triumph, (1656) 
Compettors with our Moon for the Conservatour-ship of 
the Universe. 1691 ‘TI. H[are) dec. New Luveut. p. \Wiii, 
The Conservatorship of the River of Thames. 1829 Liver- 
pool Aunic. Rec. 1 Apr. XVI. 11g The necessity of the 
Conservatorship of the River being vested in some fixed 
Body or Persons. ; 

Conservatory (kgnsd-aviteri), sd. [Answers 
to a L. type *conseruatéri-um, neut. sb, from 
conservatorius adj. (in med.L.), and to mod.F. 
conservatoire ; sec -OBY.] 


+1. That which preserves, a preservative. Oés. 

nate Homilies u. Sacrament 1. (859) 443 The ancient 
catholic fathers .. were not afraid to call this [the Lord’s] 
Supper..the food of immortality. .and the conservatory to 
everlasting life. 1655 Jer. Tayton Resentance vi, §.x (R) 
A tree appointed to be the cure of diseases and a conserva- 
tory of hfe. 1660 — Duct. Dubit. us. iii, Rule vii. § x Non 
concupisces is the afex Juris: it is the conservatory and the 
last duty of every mmandment, : 2 

+2. A place where things are preserved or kept 
securely ; a storehouse, a repository. © Also jig.- 

1642 Declan, Lords § Comat, 26 May 11 ‘The fountaine 
and Conservatory of the law. 1656 Stantey Hist. Philos, 
I, v, 12 Memory is a conservatory or repository of the 
senses, 1673 Lady's Call.t. § §. 43 That know no other use of 
closets then as a conservatory of gauds and baubles, 1726 
R. Neve Builder's Dict. s.vi Building, A Place .. for a 
Conservatory of the Meats that are taken from ‘Tables. 
1790 Burke J*y. Rev. 50 The great conservatories and ma- 
gazines of our rights and privileges. 1796 C. Marsnanu 
Garden, xx. (ed. §) 441 A conservatory for Fish, 

3.-A: place for preserving ‘snow or ice un- 

melted ; an ice-house. Obs, - 


1626 Bacon Sylva § 70 A Conservatory of Snow and Ice; ~ 


such as they use for delicacy, to cool Wine in Summer. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £f.1. i. 50 Any Minerall solution 
«placed in cold conservatories, wil Crystallise. 1693 Sir 
T. P, Brounr Vai. Hist. 167 Ina Deep Well, or in a Con- 
servatory.of Snow..the Cold may be more, Constringent. 
Pte Fourn.Ferus, 140 By its exceeding height, 
it (Libanus} proves a conservatory for abundance of Snow. 

+ 4.-A reservoir of water. Obs. mts 


3673 Ray Journ, Low C. 68 The Water running down .. 


CONSERVE, 


into the Bottom of the Basins or Conservatories, 1678 
Phil, Trans, X. 448 If a conservatory should hold 3378 
muids of water. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 
26 Heads of-Water, which are Conservatories for the Foun- 
tains. Jéid, 28 A Reservoir or Conservatory. * 

. A greenhouse for tender flowers or plants; 
now, usually, an ornamental house into which 


plants in bloom are brought from the hot-house 


or green-house. - 
1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 413 Setting it in cases in our 
‘onservatories of Hyemation. 1664 — Kal. Hort. (1729) 
198 With the Windows and Doors of the Green-houses and 
Conservatories open. 1691 Lond. Gaz, No. 2674/4 A new 
Conservatory, or Green-House. 1782 nad Begs II. 87 
The idea of a Conservatory opening by a folding door into 
his saloon, is too fine to be left unfinished. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntleé \et. vii, The present proprietor had rendered 
it [the parlour] more cheerful by opening one end into a 
small conservatory..I have never before seen this. 1859 
W. Cotiins Q. of Hearts (1875) 24, 1. found her in the con- 
servatory, fumigating the plants. . 

+8. A hospital for the protection and nurture of 


orphans and foundlings. Ods. 

1616 Brent tr. Savfi’s Counc. Trent (1676) 332 The Con- 
servatories.of these, should, by no means, be touched. 
x650 J. Howe Giraff’s Rev. Naples roo An intention he 
had to make it [a palace] A Conservatory for poor Maidens. 
1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 837 The Monasteries..with a 
Conservatory of Orphans, are all shook down. P 

7. As a rendering of It. conservatorio, F. cons 
servatoire, Ger. couservaiorium: A public insti- 
tution for special instruction in music and decla- 
mation ; a school or academy of music. Frequent 
in U.S. ; in England, the French form of the word 
is commonly used: see CONSERVATOIRE. | 

The Italian conservatorios were the earliest, and originated 
in hospitals for the rearing of foundlings and orphans (see 
prec. sense), in which a musical education was given, 

1842 Hook Ch. Dict., Conservatorii [ed 1846 Couserva- 
tories], public schools of music in Italy. 1879 Howe.ts 
L. Aroostook (1883) 1. 157 You are going to study at the 
conservatory in Milan? 1880 Grove Dict. Afus. I. 10 The 
chief public institution in New York for teaching music is 
the New York Conservatory of Music. 
Conservatory (kfnsd‘avateri), a [Answers 
to med.L. conserudtore-us (bella, epistola conser- 
vatoria), f. L. conservator; see above and -ory.] 

1. Adapted to conserve ; preservative. 

1576 Newtos Lemmnie’s Complex. (1633) 73, Galen calleth 
them causes conservatory. 1660 HowEti id of Beasts 
143 (D.) Souvrain and conservatory influence. 1824 Lanpor 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 37 Compliance... with such con- 
servatory statutes. 3833 Laue E/ia Ser. u. xviii. 361 The 
Vessel that was to be conservatory of the wrecks of the 
species of drowned mankind. 

2. = CONSERVATIVE. 

1822 Ann. Keg. u. 795 For the advantage of conservato: 
and truly liberal ideas. 1829 Hist. Exvope, ibid. 140/2 
conservatory principle always maintained by France. 

3. [= F. conservatoive.] In French law applied 
to an act of procedure having as its object to pre- 
vent prejudice to a right and to a body having this 
function. : 

xBox Anz. Reg. 56 A conservatory jury .. which was to 
name, from popular lists, the legislative bodies. 1820 /éid., 
Chron, 6 By santler decree of the conservatory senate. .the 
towns of Kehl, Wesel, Cassel, and Flushing, are to be 
united to the French empire. _ 

Of or pertaining to the conservators ofariver. 

1881 Daily News 13 Sept. 6/5 The conservatory steam 
launch came upon a number of fishermen. .with illegal nets. 


+ Conse'rvatrice. Obs. (a. F. conservatrice, 
fem. of conservateur: sec -TRICE.] = next. 

c1430 Lyne. Thebes u. (R, Supp.), Truth .. conservatrice 
From all mischief, and sothfast mediatrice To God above. 
r4gr Caxton Vitas Patr.(W. de W. 1495) ut. xxiii. 327 a/2 
Dyscrecyon ., moder and conseruatryce of other vertues. 
xg8x Manvecn Bk. of Notes 234 Concord .. whose parent 
and conceruatrice similitude. .bringeth all things to unitic. 

Conservatrix (kpnseavél-triks). [a. L. conser- 
vatrtx, fem. of conservator : sec -TRIX.] A female 
conservator or preserver ; also used with names of 
things feminine in Latin or by personification. 

x582 Hester Seen Phiovav. ut Ixx. 104 Aqua vite, the 
whiche is conseruatrix of all. medicines. 1677 Gary Crt. 
Gentiles I1.1v. 292 As the creatrix essence was immediately 
present'in making althings, so the Conservatrix Essence is 
unmediately present in the supporting althings.- 

Conserve (kfnsd-1v), sb. [a. F. conserve = It. 
Sp., med.L, conserva, {. conservare, T. conserver 
to preserve: sec next.] 

+1. A preserving agent, a preservative. Ods, 

3393 Gower Conf. III, 86 The firste [science] which is the 
conserve And keper of the remenaunt. x503 Hawzs 
Examf, Virt, vii. 145, | nature..am.: The fonteyne of his 
vaynes inferyall To him conserue moost dere and specyall. 
153 T. Watson in Crowley Soft. Dr. Wetsor i. (1569) 95 
A conserue or a thing that prescrueth our bodyes to the 1m- 
mortalitie of eternall life, Greene Never zoo late 


1590 4 
(1600) 76 A conserue against such lJawlesse concupiscence. 


2. A conservatory for plants. Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Kal, Hort, (1729) 21 Set the Pots. .into your 
Conserve. 1664 — Sy/ua (1776) 368 ‘T'rees.. that were 
carried into the Conserve. : 

3. A preserve, a store, a hoard. Obs. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad, (1589) 65 Within-us.. 

we shall finde there a heape'and conserve of many, divers 


.and different evils. 165: CLEVELAND Poems 3 Next to those 


sweets her lips dispence, As Twin-conserves of Eloquence. 
4. A medicinal or confectionary preparation of 


CONSERVE. 


some part of a plant (as the flowers, leaves, roots, 


fruit) Pee with sugar. (Formerly ConsERvA.) 

1s30 Patscr. 208/1 Conserve made of floures or frute, 
conserue, 1562 Turner Herbal u, 35 b, The conserue .. of 

Rosmari is good for them that swoun, and are week harted. 
1620: Venner Via Recta vii. 149 ‘The Conserue of ‘Red 
Roses comfortcth the heart and liuer. 1789 W. Bucuan 
Dont. Aled. (x790) 185 The bark .. may be made into an 
electuary, with the conserve of roses. 1854 5. THonson 
Wild FL un (ed. 4) 303 The heps [of the Dog-rose] are used 
for a conserve. . 

b. fd. Confections, ‘ preserves’. 

1535 Even Decades 238 They make muche Ginger in con- 
serues with sugar... xg396 Suaks. Taw. Shr. Induct. ii. 3 
Wilt please your Honor taste of these Conserues? 1648 
~Gace Mest Jud. (1655) 25 A table ready furnished with 
“boxes of Conserves. 1779-8: Jounson L. P., Pope Wks. 
IV. 92 Amused himself with biscuits and dry Conserves. 
3883 A. Dozson Old World Idylis 16 She was renowned, 
traditions say, For June conserves, for curds and whey. 

Conserve (kgnssav), v. [a. F. conserve-r :—L. 
couservare to preserve, f. con-+servare to keep, 
preserve. In some senses our word may be dizectly 
taken from the Latin. 

In ME. and early mod. Eng. a more common word than 

veserue, by which it was, however, almost superseded early 
in the 18th c-; it has again become prevalent in the rothc., 
app. under the influence of the cognate couservative, con- 
servation, etc., by which its sense is often coloured.) F 

1. To keep in safety, or from harm, decay, or loss; 
to preserve with care; now usually, to preserve 


in its existing state from destruction or change. 

1364 Cuaucer AL Fame iw 224 Hnery Eyndely thynge 
that is Hath a kyndely stede, ther he May best in hyt 
conserved be. x485 Caxton Chas, Gt. 68 The frensshe 
men..made. .their prayers devoutly that he wolde conserue 
that day Olyuer. 1566 Asr. Parker in Gutch Codd, Cur. 
If. 275 The said Plate .. safely to he conserv’d in your 
Treasury. 16xq4 W. Barcuay ‘Nepenthes in Spalding Club 
Afise. 1. 257 A. boxe to conserue my Tobacco, and a pipe to 
vse it. 1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 195 You must draw 
them out of the ground before the frost, and conserve 
them, in a warm place. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly IL. 
38, I saw many cupboards where the manuscripts are con- 
served, 1904 Hearne Duct. Hist. (ed. 3) I. 400 Colleges 
of Priests who. .conserved knowledge among them with such 
Secrecy and Care, that, etc. 1861 chan, XXIIL 303 
One ancient lancet window has been carefully conserved. 

b. of conditions, institutions, privileges, etc. 

3386 Cuaucer Kut’s 7. 147x My maydenhode thou 
kepe and wel conserve. ©1386 — A/edib, @ 67x That youre 
good name be alway kept and conserved. 1548 Upatt, 
ete, Zrasue. Par, Matt. v. 37 Peace cannot be conserved 
on both sides. 1640 Br, HaLy Zfiésc, 1. iii. 12 They greatly 

. desired to conserve the government of Bishops. 1657 Crom- 
WELL Sp. 21 Apr. (Carlyle), That which will conserve the 
liberties of every man. 1722 J. Macky Journ. thro’ Eng. 
I, 143 Their Beyer «takes an Oath to observe and conserve 
the Privileges of the University. 1850 KincsLey 4 ¢t. Locke 
Pref. (1874) Hd Ifthis Conservative Reaction is at hand, what 
things is it likely to conserve; and still more, what ought it 
to conserve? 186g Sa¢. Rev. 1x Mar. 279/2 Measures 
which, while removing its undeniable blots, should conserve 
the good of the old system, . 

c. of properties: To preserve unimpaired, 

1577 NorTHBROOKE Dicing (1843) 11 The vessel will con- 
serne the tast Of-lycour very long. 1704 Newton Oftics 
(J.), They will be able to conserve their properties un- 
changed in passing through several mediums. 1794 SULLI- 
van View Nat. II. 41x Whose heat -is conserved by the 

greatness of their bodies. 1874 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 

(ed. 6) 68 Thus force, or energy is not ‘conserved ’ but is in 

gradual progress of néutralisation. 1875 E. Wire Life in 

Christ 1. iii. (x878) 23 Death is followed by the speedy dis- 

sipation of the combined elements which formed the organ- 
ism, ‘The forces are conserved in other forms, \ 

d. Const, ¢o a person, zz a state (or with 


couipl.), from injury, ete. 

c3374 Cuaucer Tvroylus w. 1665 And whil bat god my 
wit wolme conserue, shal so don. ¢xz4s0 HEenryson Jfor. 
Fab. 45 Mee to conserue then from the Sunnes heat. ¢1475 
Rauf Coilzear 953 Thay swoir on thair swordis swyftlie all 
thre, And conseruit thame freindis to thair lyfis end. 1485 
Caxton Sé. Wenefr. 1 To conserue and kepe my virgynyte 
vndefowled. 1538 Starkey England u, ii. 179 Kept and 
conservyd contynually in helth. 1567 JEweL ‘Def? Afpol. 
(1611) 572 To conserue the rest of the body whole from your 
pestiferous contagion. xg90 Sir J. Smytu Disc, Weapons 
x9 b, Rubbing their Bowes with a verie little thereof. .it did 
conserve them in‘all perfection against all weather. 1642 
Jer. TavLor'Zfzsc. (1647) 3 Catholic religion was conserved 
in Vnity, and integrity, 1694 tr. Milton's Lett, State (10 
Aug. 1649), That you will. .conserve inviolable to the Mer- 
chants of our Nation their Privileges. . 


“+2. To preserve or maintain in being or continu- 
ous existence ; to keep alive or flourishing. Ods. 
1413 Lyns. Pilgr. Sowle w. xxvii. (1483) 72 The sowle hath 
power vegetatifand generatif for to conseruen his kynde 
and multyplyen, 1957 N. T. (Genev.) Epist., We'are all 


susteined and conserued by his vertue that dwelleth in vs.- 


1670-98 Lassets Voy. Italy I. 53 The House of Savoy.: 
came. .in the year of Christ 636, and hath conserved itelt 
ever since, ~ 7 

+8. -To keep (a comniandment, counsel), observe 
(a custom or rite). Obs. 

1423 Jas, I Kingis Q. cxii, Se that thou hir-hestis well 
conserve. 1958 T. Watson Seve Sacraments viii. 45 The 
holy Sacrament it ‘self is kept and Conserued in his due 
honour. 2645 Brome Youiadd Crew 11, Wks. 1873 III, 380 
My Master, .conserv’d my Counsel. 

-+4 To make a substance into a.conserve; to 
preserve in sugar or by similar means. Oés. 

1532 HuLoet, Coxsernise, or.any thynge whyche is con- 
dite, or conserued, as grapes, barberies, fygges, etc. 1600 
Surriur Countrie Farmeé wh lis 349 By the word conserye 
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or_conserued, is.to be vnderstood that manner of ordring 
things, whereby they are stamped, and beaten very small. 
x60q Suaxs. Of#. 11, iv. 73 That Handkerchiefe .. was 
dyde in Mummey, which the Skilfull Conseru’d of Maiden’s 
hearts [Qg. with the skilful conserves vr conserve). 1634 
Sir T. Herserr 7rav. (1677) 133 (T.) Dates, pears, and 
peaches, curiously conserved. 1955-73 Jounson, Conserve, 
to candy or pickle fruit. 

Conserved (kgns3-1vd), 4a/. a. [f. Conserve 
v.+-ED.] Kept in safety, in existence, etc. (see 
the vb.); preserved. : 

1684 Ray Corr. (x848) 138 The leaf you sent [is] a perfect 
one and well conserved. 1832 Carty. in Fraser's Mag. 
V. 254 The concentrated or conserved essence of what men 
can speak and shew. 1880 T. Harpy 7'rumpet-Alajor 27% 
With the conserved hope of more than half a year. 

b. Well conserved (= ¥. bien conserué: said 
of persons of advancing years who still retain 
much of the freshness and vigour of youth. 

(849 THackeRay Pendennis xiv. (1885) 125 I’m three years 
younger than you, and twice as well coxservé.] 1852 — 
Lsmond i. iii. (1876) 176 She is pretty and well conserved. 

Conserver (kgns3-1vaz). [f. as prec. + -en1.] 

1. One who conserves (see the vb.) ; a preserver. 

162 Butteyn Bk. Sisnples (1579) 75 Y* conseruers and 
kepers of health, should study that, etc. 1588 hanhsgiving 
in Liture. Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 622 Most omnipotent Crea- 
tor, Redeemer, and Conserver. @ 1698 TemPLe Ess. Learn. 
Wks. 173x I. 153 The Priests. .having been. .the perpetual 
Conservers of Knowledge. 1841 Emurson Lecé., Conser- 
vative Wks. (Bohn) II, 265 We are..reformers in the morn- 
ing, conservers at night. 1869 Coutemp. Rev. XII. 271 
Obstructive Conservatives, or the Conservers of Death. 

b. Said of a thing. 

605 TimME Qzerséé. 1. It, 110 This vital heate .. is the 
repairer and conserver of life. 1647 May Hist. Paré. u. 
iv. 61 Liberty .. violated by that Court which is the onely 
defence and conserver of it. 1657S. W. Schism Dispach’t 
131 A Church. .is to be a conserver of Iaith. 

+2. = Conservatory 4. Obs. vave—}. 

1590 J. Metvinn Serm. in Diary (1842) 282 All thair Con- 
servars and cisterns of water. 

3. ‘A preparer of conserves’ (J.). 


+Conse‘rvice. Ods. [app. an erroneous form- 


ation from couserve, after serve, service] a. ° 


= Conservacy. b. = CoNnSERVATIVE sb. I. 

1g7t Act 13 Ziliz. c.18 That thesaid Lord Mayor Comyn- 
altie and Cytizens, shall have the whole ‘ urisdiction, Con- 
servyce, Rule and Government. 1607 Watkincton Oft. 
Glass. xii. 131 A restorative conservice of the memory. 

+ Conse*rvient, a. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. L. con- 
together + serwient-em, pr. pple. of servire to 
serve, after sebseruzent.] Serving conjointly. 

1649 Sevpen Laws Eng. u. xv. (1739) 80 In all places 
where the King is subservient to the Kingdom or the Com- 
monwealth, the Lord Warden in his absence is conservient 
unto him, being in his stead, and not under him. 

Conserving (kfnsd'1vin), v2. sb. [f. Con- 
SERVE v.+-ING1,] Preserving, preservation, 

1530 PauscR. 208/: Conservyng, conservation, 1610 
Guitum Heraldry (1660) 132_A diverse manner of conserv- 
ing of the severall kinds of Herbs and ‘Trees by propa- 

ation. x67x (¢itle), A Queens Delight; or, the Art of 

reserving, Conserving, and Candying. 

Conserving, Z//. z. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
That conserves ; preserving from injury, decay, etc. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 83 A conserving pit of Snow. 1665 
T. Mau. Offer of Fr. Help 65 Not onely the procreant, but 
also the conserving cause of faith. 1875 Stusss Const. 
Hist, TI. xxi. 522 A conserving and uniting element. 

Conservise. ? for conserves: see CONSERVE v.4 

+Conse‘ssion, Ods.—° [a. L. consessidn-em, 
n. of action from cousidére.] ‘A sitting together, 
or with others’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 

Hence in BatLey, JouNSON and mod. Dicts. 

Conse'ssive, a. rare. [f. L. consess- ppl, stem 
of constdére to sit together, after adjs. in -IvE.] 
Acting as a consessor or consessors. 

1837 G. S. Faser Fustification 262 A college of Saviours, 
if not arowedly supersessive of Christ, yet, to say the least, 
consessive with him. 842 — Provinc. Lett. (1844) 11. 126. 

+Conse‘ssor. Os.—° L. co1 
agent-n. f. cowsidére.] One who sits with others, 

1730-6 in Battey (folio). Hence in Jounson, etc. 

onsety, obs, form of ConcErry. : 
+Consewe. Obs. Cookery. [Etymol. uncer- 
tain.] An ancient mode of cooking capons: cf. 
Consy (which seems however to have been a dif- 
ferent dish). ‘ 
1430 Cookery Bks. 18 Capoun int Consewe, Take a Capoun 


-.sethe hym in Water... quarter hym .. strawe bar-uppe-on 
Sugre, & send it yn with almaundys. 


sonseyl, obs. form of CounsEL. 
Conseyt(e, -seyve, obs. ff. Concert, CONCEIVE. 
Consider (kgnsi'dex), v. Also 4-sidere, 4-6 
-syder, -sydre, 5 -sydyr, -sydure, -ceder, 
-cidre, 5-6 -seder, -sidre, 6 (.5¢.) -sydder. [a. 
F, considéver (rath c, in Littré), ad. L. considerare 


to look at closely, examine, contemplate, f. com- + 


[a. L. consessér-ent, 


-a radical (found also in de-siderare to miss, desire), 


according to Festus, derived from sidsus, sider- 
star, constellation. . The vb. might thus be origin- 
ally-a term of astrology or augury, but such a use 
is not- known in the Lat. writers.] par 

1. To view or contemplate attentively, to, survey, 
examine, inspect, scrutinize. arch. 


CONSIDER. 


¢1425 Wystoun Crov.vutt.xxvii.121 Thai consydryd noucht 
the Plas. 1535 CovernaLe WVehem. ii. 15 Then wente I on 
in the nighte. .& considered [z611 viewed] y? wall. — Prov. 
xxxi. 16 She considreth londe [1611 a field] and byeth it. 
1667 Mitton /. Z. 1x. 84 And with inspection deep Con- 
sider’d every Creature. 1777 Lavy M. W. Mosxtacue in 
four C, Eng. Lett. 204, I was sorry that decency did not 
permit me to consider them nearer. 1803 Mar. Ence- 
wortH Moral 7, (1816) I. xvi. 139 The girl .. considered 
Forester with anxious attention. 1842 Tennyson 770 
Voices 241 Consider well .. His face, that two hours since 
hath died, 

2. éxtrv. To look attentively. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 131, I considere if pat be pacient 
be ful of blood .. & if he be 3ong & litil blood bled at his 
wounde. /éid¢. 133 Panne I considere if bat ilke slendynge 
perce al be brayn panne. 1611 Biste Lev. xiii. 13 Then 
the Priest shal! consider : and behold, if the leproste haue 
couered al his flesh, he shal pronounce him cleane. 

3. ¢vans. To contemplate mentally, fix the mind 
upon; to think over, meditate or refiect on, bestow 
attentive thought upon, give heed to, take note of. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1.114 Had 3e..consideryt his vsage, 
That gryppyt ay, but gayne-gevyng. c1q60 Yowneley 
Alyst, 93 ‘This is a good lesson Us to consydure. 1333 
More Debell. Salem iii. Wks. 936/1 Rede and consyder 
it who so list, for I can see nothynge in it to be considered by 
mee, 1605 Suaxs. Leary ut. iv, 107 Is man no more then 
this? Consider him well, 17x: Hearne Coéfec¢. [11. 103, 
I doubt it, and must consider it at leisure. 1808 J. WEB- 
ster Nat. Phil. 13 Natural Philosophy is that science 
which considers the powers of nature. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 129 This was a problem which the Eleatic philo- 
sophers had never considered. 7 

b. Yo consider away: to drive away by con- 
sideration or reflection. rare. 

«1677 Barrow Serum. in Beauties of B, (1846) 177, Who 
from vain opinions is proud, cannot, without considering 
away those opinions, prove humble, 

4, with 047. clause: To think, reflect, take note. 

er39x Cuaucer -tstrod. Prol., Considere wel that ne vsurpe 
nat to haue fownde this werk of..myn engin, 1483 Caxton 
Cato Giv, Thou must consyder thy seruantes be men ay 
thou arte. c1575 Furxe Coufut. Doct. Purvatory 370 We 
did not consider, that [it]..was a sacrifice of thankes giuing 
and not of prayers for them, 1590 Saks. Com. Err. wet. 
68. 1634 Fora 2. Warbeck 1. i, Consider whose thou art, 
and who. 1726 Cuetwoop Adven, Capt, &. Boyle 54 Only 
consider my time is very short. 1971 Junius Lett. xlix. 
254 Consider how much of it would have been lost to the 
world. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 437 Consider, further, 
my friend, whether you and I are agreed. ‘ 

. enty, To think deliberately, bethink oneself, 
reflect. 

1460 Fortescue ads. § Lint Alon. vi, Hereinne it 
nedith not to considre or to purvey, but only ffor the kynges 
house. 1535 CoverpaLe 1 Choon. xxii. [xxi.] 15 And even 
in the destruccion the Lorde considered, and he repented of 
the euel. 1602 SHaks. Hav. v. i. 227 'Twere to consider to 
curiously to consider so, x6xx — Cyd. 11. iii, 20. 1926 


+ Cuerwoop sidy. Capt. &. Boyle 3, 1..found the door shut. 


Standing a Moment to consider, I heard a Man's Vice speak. 
ing to my Mistress. 1738 Pore £i¢. Sat. u. 43 ‘the mat- 
ter’s weighty, pray consider twice. 1890 Besant Demoniac 
i. 16 Mr. Atheling, sir, consider: you'll kill yourself ! 

Jig. rqoo Daybin fudles, Meleager §& A. 252 The tears 
that stood consid’ring in her eyes. 

+b. To take heed, be careful ¢o do a thing. Ods. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angelis 60 Let them consider 
to get loose; or they will find aworse state behinde. 1677-8 
Marvety Corr, Wks. 1872-5 I]. 598 The said Committee 
do consider to make a distinction of Popish Recusants from 
other Dissenters from the Church of England. 

+6. ¢vaus. To estimate, reckon, judge of. Ods. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 17 By this cercle equinoxial 
ben considered the 24 howres of the Clokke. 1398 TREvisa 
Barth. De P. R.\. vi. (495) 112 The werkyng of the eye is 
demyd and considered by sharpe and dymme. 1539 Taver- 
ner L£vasm. Prov, (1552) 12 By one consider all, that is to 
say, of the profe of one thynge, coniecture the reste, 


7. To take into practical consideration or regard ; 
to show consideration or regard for; to regard, 


make allowance for. 

¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. Prol. 408 Than oght a God.. 
Consydre his owen honour, and hys trespas. ¢1460 For. 
tTESCcUE Ads. §& Lim, Mon, xii, Theise ffolke consideren 
litill the good off the reaume off E:nglond. 1535 Cover. 
DALE Ps. xi. x Blessed is he y* considreth y® poore. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Lf. 1. ii. 6 We now doe hope the 
mercies of God will consider our degenerated integrities 
unto some minoration of our offences. 19771 Autig. Sarisb., 
Lives of Bps. 165 Until the Restoration, when his sufferings 
and merits were considered, and he promoted to Winchester. 
1873 Buacx Pr. Thule xxiv. 393, 1 think you should con- 
sider yourself a little bit now. : 

+ 8. To recognize or take account of the services 
of (a person) in a practical way; to requite, recom- 
pense, remunerate: see CONSIDERATION §, 6. Ods. 

zs8s Asp. Sanpys Serie. (1841) Consider the holy 
father for his parchment and lead. «@x6ox J. Hooker Lie 
Sir P. Carew (1857) 67 Nevertheless the queen considered 
him very liberally and gave him very good things. 1603 
Suaxs. Meas. for M. 1. ii. 114, You that haue worne your 
eyes almost out in the seruice, you will be considered. 
r6x1r — Wint. T. w. ii. 19. 1633 T. Srarrorp Pac. Hid, 
viii. (x821) 110 So that your Honour consider us with a 
peece of money. 1698 H. Wantey in Lett. Lit, Men 
(Camden) 264 If.. the University will consider me for it, I 
will bring it along with me. a shires 5 

9. To hold in or treat with.consideration or re- 
gard; to think much or highly of; to esteem, respect. 

1692.J. M; Zingis 176 Almandzar was considet’d accord. 
ing to his Desert.’ @1724 Burnet Own Time Il. 3 The 
King considered him. . 1979-8: Jounson L. P., Milton 
Wks, II. xz8 A pamphlet. which was. enough’ considered 


CONSIDERABILITY. 


to be both seriously and ludicrously answered. 3848 Macav- 
tay Hist, Eng. 1. 513 A man who unites eloquence, know- 
ledge, and habits of business, to opulence and illustrious 
descent must be highly considered. 

10. To regard in a certain light or aspect; to 
look upon (as), think (¢o de), take for. 

21833 Lo. Berners Avon Ixxxi. 250 Consyderyng his 
dedes and saynges to be true, 1659 Vale, Evrors Censuread 
66 Theysplit presently against the Rock of Ages, considered 
as Man, who might support them considered as God. 1784 
i; Porter Vird. Villagers Il. 69 He considers wealth of 

ttle importance. 1797-1804 Berwick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 
116 This species is not considered with us as migratory. 3842 
Marrvat P. Keene xxi, He is considered a rich man. 1875 
Bryce Holy Rom. En:p. tii. (ed. 5) 23 (This) was considered 
the most solemn of all oaths. 1889 A. Lane Prince Prigio, 
vi. 40 Sir! you have insulted your prince .. Consider your- 
self under arrest ! . . 

b. with od/. and coupe. or obj. clause; To think, 
be of opinion, suppose. 

1830 D'Israeii Chas. /, 11. v.73 He was often considered 
to speak in anger, when nothing was so intended, 1875 
Jevons Afoney (1878) 92 He considers that the principal cur- 
rency should consist of decagrams of gold. fod. I consider 
him to have acted disgracefully. 

li. Zo consider of: to think attentively or care- 
fully of; = sense 3. (Now somewhat archaic.) 
+ Formerly also in senses 1, 7, and 9- 

1568 Grarton Chron, II, 306 In taking their leave .. they 
shewed him their necessitie, desiring hym to consyder of 
them. @31571 Jewer Servi. 1 Thess. ii, 14-6 Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 839 We must also carefully consider of other churches 
abroad. 1576 Freminc Panopl Epist. 21 ‘The office . «will 
be better considered off on your behalfe. 1621 Biste 77vaus/. 


Pref.8 (They] set them forth openly to be considered of and {| 


perused by all. r6s0 Cromweii Zeé?, § Sp. (1871) IL. 81, 
Ihave considered of the letter. 1775 Sitzripan Aivads ui, 
I give you six hours and a half to consider of this. 1837 
HawtnHorne Swice-told 1., P. Goldthwaite's Treas., And 
so, Peter, you won't even consider of the business? 1860 
Ruskin dod. Paint. V. 1x._x. § 8. 307 Let us consider of 
the Hesperides themselves. ° 1891 Bank of Engl. Notice in 
Times 4 Mar., A General Court will be held at The Bank 
on ‘Thursday..to consider of a Dividend. 
So consider on, upon: to ‘think upon’. 

1606 HotLann Sveton, 98 Whether. .there fall out any oc- 
current to be considered upon with more care and diligence. 
1655-60 StanLey Hist, Philos. (1701) 26/2 Consider on 
serious things. 1681-2 Pennsylv. Archives 1. 39 If your 
Lordshipp will consider on it. 1785 Candid Rem. Stage 
idl 8 Vt is the duty of every.. Irishman to consider upon it. 

12. Considered, the da. pple. (formerly placed 
before its sb.), is used in an absolute clause, = 
‘being taken into account’. [OF. considéré gue.] 
Cf. CONSIDERING f7¢p. 

€1385 CHAucer ZL. G. IV. Prol. 225 Considered eke hir 
fret of golde above. 21426 Lett. Alary. of Anjou (Camden 
1863) 33 Considered this that here is reherced. ¢ 1433 /6/d, 
51 Considered that the said Christopher may not goodly be 
oute of our service. 1485 Caxton Paris §& V. 46 Con- 
sydered the grete loue that he hath alway had toward me. 
1542 Boorpe Dyetary viii. (1870) 246 The stronge man doth 
bym selfe lytel pleasure, all thynges consydered. 1749 F. 
Ssutu Voy. Disc. No WW. Pass, WU. 275 All the officers were 
unanimous that it was impracticable, the Peoples indisposi- 
tion considered, 1784 J. Potrer Virt, Villagers 1. 163 All 
things considered, I think it will be most adviseable for you 
to stifle your passion. 1788 Gentil. Afag. LVIII. 1183 It is 
enough, considered how easy it is to copy out words from 
other Dictionaries. | , ek 

Considerability (kgnsi:derabi'liti). rare. [f. 
CONSIDERABLE + -11Y.] ‘The quality of being ‘con- 
siderable’ ; capability of being considered. concer. 
Thing to be considered. 

1652 Spare Print, Devot. (1663) 310 The gifts .. were of 
a double considerability. | 1697 bi Serceant Solid Philos, 
47 Each Considerability in it taken by Detail. /did. 276 
‘Too many Considerabilities are blended together. 


Considerable (kgnsidorib'l), a. (and sé.) [ad. 
med.L. considerabil-is worthy to be considered, f. 
cousidera-re: see -BLE. Cf. mod.¥. considérable 
in Cotgr., It. considerabile (Florio 1598).] 

+1. That may be considered ; capable of being 
considered or viewed. Obs. var. 

61449 Pecock Repr. us, i. 134 A treuthe considerable, or 
speculable, or biholdable oonli, x652 J. AupLey Zing. 
Coumnw, 1 Man is considerable in a threefold capacity ; of 
nature, of nation, and of religion. 1668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous (1825) 25 God was considerable in relation to’ 
man, both in his innocency and apostasy. 

+2. That should be considered; that calls for 
consideration ; proper to be considered, taken into 


account, or noted; notable, Ods. 

1589 Purrennam ng. Poesie 1. (Arb.) 111 [The sphere] 
hath three principal partes in his nature and vse much con- 
siderable. a16x9 Dantex Coll, Hist. Eng. (1621) 3 More- 
over it is considerable how it made that transmigration, 
whether by sea or land? 1695 Woopwann Vad. Hist, Zarth 
1. (1723) 24 And, which is very considerable, they are most 
exactly of the same specifick Gravity. x707 Curios. in 
Husb, § Gard. 160 What is yet more considerable; no ill 
Weather can hurt them, aoe . 

3.. Worthy of consideration orregard; important, 
of consequence... In later use passing into 5. 

22619 Donne Bradavatos (2644) 87 Neither was it much 
obligatory, or considerable, what it had decreed. 1674 Rav 
Collect. Words To Rr. 8 They may..give them occasion of 
making many considerable remarks, 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 
117 Difficult as it is to get.a considerable place at Court. 
1716 Ciiner Love makes Aas 1, 1 have some considerable 
questions to ask you. 1796 Pecce Azonynt. (1809) 469 The 
invention of the most considerable methods of cure and 
medicine, 186% Pall AZall Gita May, Thig is the most 


858 


considerable work that he has executed, 1872 Yeats Growth 
Conun, 214 The town is still a very considerable place. 

4, Of persons: Worthy of consideration.or re- 
gard; important; ‘of consequencé or distinction ; 
highly regarded or esteemed. 

1642 Mitton Animady, (1851) 196 Numbers of sober, and 
considerable men. 1742 H. Wavpoe Corr. (ed. 3) I. xxix, 
125 Many considerable people, particularly the Dukes of 
Montague and Richmond. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Mil. Alene. 
I. 46 In Parliament, where ii - Vernon had rendered him- 
self very considerable; by loudly attacking the conduct of the 
Minister. 1818 Hatuan A/id, Ages (1841) I. iii. 362 Some of 
the most considerable citizens were banished. 1828 W. Fiecp 
DMem. Dr, Parr i. 373 The daughter ofa considerable potter 
in that neighbourhood, 1875 Bryce Holy Rom, Emp. (ed. 5) 
405 Frederick II, certainly the most considerable man who 
has succeeded to a throne since Charles V. : 

Worthy of consideration by reason of magni- 
tude; somewhat, rather, or pretty large in amount, 
extent, duration, etc.; a good deal of (any thing 
immaterial, as labour, pains, care, time). (The 
usnal current sense.) 

165: Houses Leviath. . xxix. 172 A very considerable 
part of the people. 16s9 B. Harris Parival’s Jron Age 50 
That considerable passage, called the streights of Gibraltar. 
xqzx Apoison Spect. No. 102 76 Heard ata considerable 
distance. 1747 Westey Prin. Physic (1762) p. xxiv, I have 
omitted a considerable number. 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt Iv. 
118 His share. .was not to be so considerable as he had ex- 
pected, x8oz Mar. Epcewortmn Moral T. (1816) I. iv. 22 
A considerable sum of money. @ 1839 Praep Poems (1864) 
I. 212 And gave his friends considerable trouble. 1873 Back 
Pr. Thule 13 There was a considerable sea on. 

6. U.S. collog. Used of things material: A large 
quantity of, as ‘considerable liquor’; also adsol. 


much, a good deal. 

1816 J, Pickerinc Voc. Words U.S.,‘ He is considerable 
of a surveyor.’ ‘Considerable of it may be found in the 
country.’ 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. U. 225, I 
intend’ to write considerable. 1847 J. M. Mackie Life 
Letbnits 123 Leibnitz .. did considerable towards diffusin, 
an interest in these subjects. 1889 Science XIV. 82/2 
During the last two years considerable has been written. 
1890 Daily Times (Troy, N. Y.) 15 Feb. 3/3 The .. specu- 
lators are purchasing considerable lumber at Rutland, to 
use in erecting buildings. ; 

7. as adv, = CONSIDERABLY. Obs. or dial. 

1657-83 Evetyn Hist, Relig. (1850) I. 410 The Creeds .. 
considerable differ. 1 7st. scarvon's Comic Rom. It. 30, 
I acknowledged myself considerable his debtor. 1799 N. 
Drake in Beddoes Coutrid, Phys. & Med. Knowledge 489 
Blood taken from his arm, which, on cooling, proved con- 
siderable sizy. 1843 Hatssurtos Sam Slick in Eng., A wet 
day is considerable tiresome. 

q The compar. cousiderabler, and esp. the superl. 
considerablest, were comamon in 17th c.; they are 
now unusual. 

1667 BoyLe Orig. Formes §& Qual, In much considerabler 
heats then That needs. .be expos'd to. 1693 W. Freke Sed. 
Ess. xvi. 155 Shoresy is one of the considerablest Branches 
of Wisdom. a1 Woon Life (1848) 199 The consider- 
ablest family in England. 1864 Cartyce Jxedk. Gt. IV. 
608 Considerablest of all. : 

+B. sd. A thing to be considered ; a point, ete. 
worth considering. Chiefly /.; cf. valuables, etc. 

1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. . x. 7 (D.) Au exact ac- 
count of all considerables therein. 1646 Six T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 12 Statistesand Politicians, unto whom Ragione 
di Stato is the first considerable. 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles 
II. av. 26 In fruition there are four considerables 1. Love. 
2, Possession .. 3. Communion. 4. Delectation. 

Considerableness (kgnsidarab’Inés). Now 
rare. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being 
considerable ; importance, 

1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. w, vii. (1854) 283 The city 
how appearing in this reputation of considerableness, 1685 
Bovis Lffects of Mot.i. 5 The considerableness of the 
effects:produced. 1728 Morcan A /giers I. Ded. 4 A People 
concerning whose considerableness I find our Nation have 
hitherto conceived very wrong Notions. “ 

Considerably (kgnsitderibli), adv. [-nr*.]J 

+1. In a way or to a degree that ought to be 
considered or taken note of; notably, particularly. 

2646 Sin T. Browne Psend. 4p, 37 What most considerably 
concerncth his. ,practised.wayes of delusion. 1683 Lurrrec, 
Brioff Rel. (18s7) 1.250 The Duke of Monmouths horse 
wonn the race consiieralh rgtx Srere Speed, No. 258 
yp 2, I am considerably obliged to you for your speedy 
Publication of my last. 1726 J. ‘Trarr Popery 1.67 That 
period in which Popery may be said to have been con- 
siderably established. . 

2. To 2 considerable degree or extent; much, 
a good deal, 

1673 Essex Papers (x890) 114 The providing whereof... 
would render his salary lesse considerably. 1709 BerKELey 
Th. Vision § 3 Objects considerably remote. 1774 Pen- 
Nant Tour Scotl, in 1772. 269 The pillars above it are con- 
siderably less, 1828 Scott /*, AL. Perth i, The period «. is, 
however, considerably earlier. 1875 Jevons Afoney 17 Even 
if the medium of exchange varied considerably in value. - 

Consi‘derance. Ods.. Also 5-6 -aunce, 7 
-ence. [a. OF. considerance, ad. L. considerantia, 
f. considerare to CONSIDER: see -ANOE.] The 
action of considering ; consideration, reflection. _ 

ex420 Pallad. on Husb, 1. 1 Consideraunce is taken atte 
prudence What mon me moost enfourme. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scott. 11. 440 Full hardines. ,Cumis alway of ill con- 
sidderance. 1948 Patren Ex/, Scoti, (Pref),-Being shortly 
by poe had in considerance. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Her, IV, v. i. 
98 After this cold considerance, sentence me,“ . 7" 
‘CGonsiderate (kgnsidorét), 2. [ad. L.- con- 
siderat-us (pa. pple: of cousiderare to CONSIDER) 


‘ CONSIDERATION, 


considered, advised, deliberate, circumspect, cau- 
tious; first of actions, speech, etc., thence of the 
actor or speaker. So Sp. considervado ‘considered, 
advised, wary, considerate’ (Minsheu 1599).] 

1. Ofthings: Marked by consideration or thought; 
well-considered, careful, deliberate. (In later use, 
of personal ‘qualities, as if transferred from 2.) 

172 9. Euiz. in Ellis Orig. Let#. 1. cor U1. 263 Ther 

e determination was_countermauned by your con- 
siderat admonition. 1600 Hottaxp Livy vu. ii. 2513/1 The 
thing arising from a considerate entrance [aé saxo initio). 
1687 Penal Laws 14 No Decree of the Law, although 
weighed with never so considerate Councel. x82z Scotr 
Kenilw, iti, Foster..paced the room twice with the same 
steady and considerate pace. 1856 Emprson Eng. Traits, 
© Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 119 The national courage, not 
rash and petulant, but considerate and determined. 

2. Of persons, etc.: Having or showing consider- 
ation ; thoughtful, deliberate, prudent. OJdsolescent. 

rg8x Mutcaster Positions iv. (1887) 16 Considerate and 
careful parentes. 1597 T. Bearp Theatre God's Fudements 
(x6r2) 527. As touching the willing and considerate mur- 
derer. 1665 Borie Occas. Reff.u. xi, (1675) 132 The ap- 
proach of Death will... make Men serious and considerate. 
1690 Locke Ait. Und. 1. vi. § 27 None of the Definitions 
of the word Man. .are so perfect. .as to satisfy a considerate 
inquisitive Person. 2790 Burke x”, Rev. 9 Considerate 
people, before they declare themselves, will observe the use 
which is made of power. 1825 Scorr Sadism. iii, ‘Thou art 
but a cold and considerate friend,’ said the Saracen. 

+8. Having regard or esteem, regardful of. Ods. 

1592 A. Day Lng. Secretarie (1625) 84 This considerate 
opinion of theirs, hath ..egged me forward. 1667 Decay 
Chr, Piety (J.), Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be..more considerate of praise. 

4. Showing consideration for the circumstances, 
feelings, well-being, etc. of others ; thoughtful for 
others. Now the chief sense. 

(3607 Norven Surv, Dial. 81 Happie..is that Tenant, 
that meeteth with a considerate Landlord.) 1700 Dryngn 
Fables Pref, (1721) 9 Patient, considerate, careful of, his 
people, and merciful to his enemies. 1755 Jounson, Cor- 
sidcrate 3 Moderate ; not rigorous. This senseis much used 
in conversation. 1796 Jane AusTEN Sense § Sezs. (1849) 
259 Was I more considerate of you and your comfort? 
1850 Prescotr Peru II. 27 The uniformly considerate con- 
duct of the Spaniards towards his subjects. 1885 Sir.J. 
Hasnen in Law Rep, ro P. Div. gt She had always been 
most kind and considerate to her. | 4 

5. Considered ; held in consideration. rave. 
xgg2 A. Day Eng. Sceretarie u. (1625) x10 Things high, 
and worthy beseeming, above others (lesse considerate), 

Considerately (kénsi‘darétli), adv. [f. Con- 
SIDERATE +-L¥2.] Inaconsiderate manner. 

1. With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
attentively, discreetly, deliberately. Odsolescent. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. Ixxiii, I besech you con- 
sider, consideratlie, 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 65, 1 may 
considerately say, I never heard but one Oath sworne, 
163x Hosbes Leviath. 1. xxxi, 191 To speak Considerately 
ofGod, 665 J, Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 81 If then it were 
certain that such an Inscription were found .. the Disqui- 
sition .. might be considerately made, otherwise not. 1704 
Streets Lying Lover 1. (4747) 13 What do you stare at so” 
considerately? 3825 Sourney Paraguay iv. 63 Consider- 
ately the Jesuit heard, and bade The youth be called.: 

2. With consideration or regard for others. . . 

187: H. Ainsworth Tower Hill i. ix. 52 Since you con- 
siderately allow me to choose the hour. 1879 MeCartuy 
Own Times 1. 425 ‘Che measures of the ministers were .. 
treated considerately. 3 i bce 

Considerateness (kfnsi‘dorétnés). [fas 
prec, +-NESs.] The quality of being considerate: , 

lL. Thoughtfulness, discretion, prudence. Odsolesc. 

365x Baxter Jaf Bapt. 273, I never judged them to be 
of the highest form for considerateness or godliness.’ 2679 
J. Goopsan Penit, Pardon. u, i. (1713) 142 A scrious and 
pensive consideratencss. Pes Oy 

2. Thoughtfulness for others. fas 

2748 Ricuanvson Clarissa (1811) ILI. 203, I have just now 
another instance of his considerateness. 1876 Miss Yoxce 
Womankind v. 37 ‘Vheir considerateness in bringing her 
flowers, books, music. x888 Burcon Lives 12 Ga. Aen I. 
u1, 122 His considerateness for the feelings of others. 

Consideration (kjnsi:doréi fon). Alsog-acoun, 
§ -acioun, 5-6 -acion, etc. [a. F. cousidération 
(1ath'c.), ad. L, consideration-em, from constderare 
to ConsIDER.] The action of considering. -. 

+1. The-action of looking at or surveying with 
the bodily or mental eyes; beholding, contempla: 
tiori. Obs. ae aa 

€1386 Craucen Pars, 7. ? 664 Remedies against Accidie 
«in consideracioun of the peynes of helle and’of the ioyes 
of heuene. ©1460 Carcrave Clin. 30 [Atlas] was mech used 
to dwell in that hil, for most 'sikir consideracion of sterris. 
1477, Bar. Rivers (Caxton) Déefes 122 If he hath this in. 
consideracion, he shulde not longe be wroth. 1578 ‘Trae, 
Caluine'on Gen. 29 The consideration which God had of 
his worke with delectation. 16g: Honnes Leviath, 1. xi. 
sx Curiosity. .draws a man from consideration of the effect, 
to seek the cause, ; Sn a ee 

+b. Manner of.viewing (a.thing) ; aspect.” Ods. 

ox400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 11 pilke .xvj. aftir sum consider- 
acioun moun be naturel to sum man, & [to] sum mart-un- 
naturel, 200 ges Peet ee chee 
}e. An observation. Obs, -- - 8 JN 

1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 104 Tholome, smade hys 
consideracions in the tyme of kyngAdryan, and made hys 
dictions vpon the consideracions at Roodes.:;.. .i =. 

2. The. keeping of a subject before the mind; 
attentive thought, reflection, meditation, - --- 


CONSIDERATION. 


“1388 Wyciir Prod, 44°Turned in’ mynde bi diligént cone 
‘sideracoun.. 1393 Gower Couf. III. 178 With wise con- 
sideration. 1890 Sir J. Smytx Disc. Weapons Sig. *iv, 
Men..that have read diverse notable Histories, with con- 
‘sideration and judgement. x599 Suaxs. Hen. V, wi. 28 At 
that very moment, Consideration like an Angell came, And 
whipt, th’ offending Adam out of him. _1676 Ray Cors. 
(1848) 123, Upon serious consideration .. I resolved not to 
add them. 2729 Burver Sew. Wks. 1874 II. 95 Cases. .in 
which there is no time for consideration. 1826 DisraELt 
Viv. Grey viv. 334 That request will receive his most 
attentive consideration. 1828 Scorr /. AZ, Perth ii, After 
a moment's consideration, : 5 : 

b. (with 2/7.) A thought, a reflection. 
~ 1489 Caxton Faytes af A. 1. viii, 184 For to determyne 
hys questyon grete consyderacyons must be had, 1665 
Boye Occas. eft. wv. vi. (1675) 208 Thesame Subject. .did.. 
suggest very differing considerations to you and me. 1712 
Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 II. 1. 186, I return to 
‘those considerations upon our own language, which I would 
humbly offer: : ‘ , 

ce. Phr. ‘Zo take into consideration, under con- 


sideration. 

162 Neepuam tr. Sedden's Afare C2. 16 It remains that [the 
Law] .. of Dominion or Ownership bee taken into consider- 
ation, 1657 Eart Monn. tr. Paruta’s Pol, Disc. 104 In 
the behalf thereof, these things may be had into considera- 
tion. 1665 Boyre Occas. eft. Introd. Pref. (1675) 22 Par- 
ticulars that happen to fall under consideration, 1711 
Appison Spect. No. 72 #5 The Club had it under con- 


sideration whether they should .. continue their Session. ° 


x8x7 Parl. Debates 17 The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then moved, that their lordships’ message should be taken 
into consideration. oe ate 

- 8. The action of taking into account, or fact of 
being taken into account ; regard, account. 

1348 Latimer Ploughers (Arb,) 36 There be so manie put 
offes ..so many respectes and considerations of worldly 
wisedome. 1683 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, xxii. 78 He 
would be carried to it [a resolution] by the consideration of 
his own gain and interest. 2714 Lapy M. W. Moxracue 
Lezt, Ixxxix. 145, I..speak..without any consideration, but 
that of your figure and reputation. 183: Brewster Optics 
iv. 35 In spherical surfaces the consideration of the tangent 
MN istnnecessary. a } 

b. Ln consideration of : in view of, upon taking 


into account, in respect of, in return for, Cf 4, 

xu40 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 42 Wherefore, in consideration 
of the premisses, be it enacted, etc. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. \xxvi. 310 Who in consideration of ten 
duckets that we gave them, fell to diving into the sea, 18:8 
Jas. Mini Brit, India 1. 1. ix. 286 In consideration of 
this benefit they should pay into the exchequer 400,000 /, 
every year. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 119. , 

4. The taking into account of anything as a 
motive or reason ; a fact or circumstance taken, or 


to be taken, into account ; a reason considered. 
This sense ranges indefinitely between the process of con- 
sidering and the fact or matter considered, without being 
nite identified with either: cf. Reason. Thus ‘these con- 
siderations lead me’=the consideration of these facts, or 
these facts being considered, lead me; ‘I pet before you 
these considerations’ =facts to be considered. 

¢1460 Fortescuc Ads. § Lin. Mon. xv, By wich con- 
sideracion the spirituell juges..taken but cc, firankes by be 
yere. [did, xvii, Be consideracion wher off per olde maistirs 
shall be bettir serued be thaym. 1480 Bury Wills (1850) 58, 
I.. John Smyth, for diuerse causez and consyderacyonys 
shewyd vnto me, will, ordeyne and declare, etc. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4b; Onely for yt consideracyon they 
were en, 2897 SHAKS, 2 Aen. IV, 1, ii. 4 I do now 
yemember the poore Creature, Small Beere, But indeede 
these humble considerations make me out of loue with my 
Greatnesse. 1662 Bk. Cont. Pr. Pref., It is but reasonable, 
that upon weighty and important considerations .. such 
changes and alterations should be made. 1788 Priestley 
Leet, Hist. u, xii. 95 [It] is pretty evident from a variety 
of considerations, 1860 Mrs. Cartyte Zet?, III. 40 To 
haye a doctor for one’s host was a consideration of some 
weight with me, 1867 Smies Aagienors viii. 134 Induced 
to adopt this course by considerations of state policy. 

5. Something given in payment; a reward, re- 
muneration ; a compensation, equivalent. 

x607 Norven Surv. Dial, 37 The heyre payeth this reliefe, 
as’a consideration and recompence..unto the Lord. x6rz 
Corvar Crudities 6g They hoped that I would giue them 
some consideration to be carryed in a chaire to the toppe. 
1624 Carr. Smita Virginia (1629) 73 We. gave them copper 
-.in consideration. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 88 ? 12 It was 
his Profession to teach it, and [he] could not communicate 
his Knowledge without a Consideration. 1827 O. W. 
Rozerts Voy. Centr, Amer. 36 Hogs, fowls .. and fruits, 
were..sold to us at a very trifling consideration. 1868 
M. Pattison Academ, Org. § 4. 93 The income of this 
fellowship forms no’ part of the consideration paid for 
tuitional services. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 187/2 To take 
third-class tickets and induce the guard (of course, for a 
consideration) to place them in a superior class carriage. _ 
_ 8, Zaw, Anything regarded as recompense or 
equivalent for what one does or undertakes for 
another’s- benefit ; especially, in the. law of con- 
tracts, ‘ the thing given or done by the promisee in 
exchange for the promise’ (Langdell 7880 § 45). 
It may itself bea promise. No promise is enforce- 
able without consideration, unless made by deed. 

‘At its first appearance (see quot. 1530) it is hardly a tech- 
nical’ term, or distinguishable from sofive; it gradually 
acquired its precise technical meaning in the course of the 
17-18the. -Natural affection was formerly called good 
consideration, as contrasted with valvable ¢., or that which 
is deemed to have value in a pecuniary sense: the distinc. 
tion is now only of historical interest.- ot 

1830 Doctor & Student u. xxiv, If his promise be so naked 
that there is no manner of consideration why it should. be 
made, then I think him not bound to perform it. xg92 A. 


: 859 


Day Zng. Secretarie 1. (1625) 108 Extorted from him his bond 
..(upon some conclusion, though no good consideration at 
all) of the summe of-an hundred pound. 164: Termes de 
¢a Ley 77 Consideration is the materiall cause of a contract, 
without the which no contract can binde the partie: this 
consideration is either expressed ..or is implyed. 1677 
Varranton Lng. Irn; . 1. 36 He comes and ejects him 
that bought for valuable Consideration. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Comt, III. 162 When one has had and received money 
of another’s, without any valuable consideration given on 
the receiver's part: the law construes this to be money had 
and received for the use of the owner only. 1849 FREESE 
Count, Class-bk, 29 If the consideration given be money, it 
must be expressed thus: ‘Value received of the same.’..If 
the order or payee have not to pay for it, but only to pass its 
amount to the credit of the drawer in account, then the con- 
sideration must be expressed thus; ‘ Value in account’. 1826 
Kent's Comm, Vi. xxxix. 465 A valuable consideration is one 
thatis either a benefit to the party promising or some trouble 
or prejudice to the party to whom the promise is made. 

7. Regard for the circumstances, feelings, com- 
fort, etc. of another; thoughtfulness for another ; 
thoughtful kindness. 

14rg Eart Cambrince in Ellis Orig. Zet?. u. 17. 1. 48 My 
fulle trust is yat 3ec wylle have consyderacyoun .. yat 
30w lyke to accept 3ys myn symple reqwest. 1491 Act 
7. fen. VII, c.19 To have specyall tendirness and con- 
sideracion therunto. xg29 Wotsey in “our C. Eng. Lett. 
11 But his highnes wold have consyderacyon and com- 
passyon. 1700 Drynen /adles Ded. (Globe) 492 One action, 
which preferred the relief of others to the consideration of 
your self. 1814 Jane Austen AZansf. Park (1851) 61 Your 
attentiveness and consideration make me more sensible of 
my own neglect. 181g Sesthdleomania 201 She has claims 
on the consideration of the country. 

8. Estimation; regard among men, esteem; im- 


portance, consequence. 

x§98 Barret Theor. Warres u. i. 25 Men of bad con- 
sideration and worse conscience. 1614 Rareicn Hist. orld 
ut. 55 The Peloponnessians hearing thus much, began to 
enter into better consideration of the Athenians. x709 
Steere & App. Tatler No. 136 7x Mr. Ballance is a Mer- 
chant of good Consideration. xr7x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 4716/t 
A Man of Consideration .. with the Character of Nuncio. 
1839 Kricuttey Hist. Eng. 1.83 The clergy enjoyed a high 
degree of public consideration. 1852 Miss YonGe Cazzeos 
(1877) I. viii. 50 Persons of consideration in their own 
neighbourhood. @x8g9 Macautay //zst. Eng. xxiii. (1889) 
II, 670 A man of the first consideration. 

b. Of things: Importance, consequence. 

1634 W. Tinwuyr Ba/sac’s Lett. 381, 1 could spie nothing 
of slender consideration, either in his words, or aspect. 
1680 H. More Apocal. Agoc. 62 The artifice .. is admir- 
able, and of grand consideration. 1689-92 Locke Todera- 
tion i, Wks. 1727 II. 249 There is nothing in this World that 
is of any Consideration in comparison with Eternity. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 49 A place even then 
of far less consideration than Coventry. 

+ Consi‘derative, 2. ? Obs. [a. F. considér- 
atif, -ive, £. L. type *considerdtiv-us, £ ppl. stem 
of considerare: see -IVE.} 

1. Given to, or marked by, consideration ; reflec- 
tive, thoughtful ; careful ;= ConSIDERATE 1, 2. 

¢x449 Prcock Refr. v. ix. 532 Consideratyf and contem- 
platyf. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone wv. i, I loue to be con- 
sideratiue..and .. I haue at my free hours thought vpon, 
ete. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 108 Some consideratiue 
examination is needfull. 1679 J. Goopman Penit. Pardoned 
u. i. (1713) 13x Awakening the sense of the mind, and making 
men considerative. @1734 Nortx Lives II, 104 The King, 
having had some aguish attacks at Windsor, appeared to be 
more considerative. 1825 C. M, Wrstmacott Zug. Sfy I. 
412 Considerative hints for the improvement of his play. 

+b. Theoretical (opposed to practical). Ods, 

1677 Fart Orrery Art of War 147 The successful active 
part of the Art of War has .. dependency on the considera- 
tive part of it. ; 

+2. To be considered or taken into account, Ods. 

1360 Ronan Cr, Venzs 1, 364 And that for caus divers 
consideratiue. 

3. Thoughtful or regardful of others’ well-being, 
etc. ; =CONSIDERATE 4. (Const. of.) 

1641 in Har?. Misc. (Malh.) HI, 5328 Considerative of 
those that deserved and needed. az6sg2 Brome Quecz 
ix, See that you considerative be Of Sforza. 

Consi‘deratively adv., Consi‘derativeness, 

1684 Defence Case of Conse. conc. Symbolising w. Ch. 
Rome xx All that have consideratively read his Answerer. 
1710 Norris Chr, Prvd. ii, 8: A man by frequent Thought 
and Reflexion may arrive to a Habit of Considerativeness. 

+Considerator. Obs. [a. L. considerator 
one who considers, agent-n. f. considerare. Cf. 
16th c. F. constdératenr.} +» One who considers. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 24 Unsatisfied Considera- 
tors would quarrel at the justice of their constitutions. 
Ibid. 38, 1695 Howe View Laie Consid. Wks. (1834) 158/2, 
I would ask the considerator, whether he will therefore 
confess a trinity a possible thing? 


fia (kgnsi-dard), #7. a. [f. ConsmpER 
+-ED1, - . : 

+1. Of or characterized by deliberate thought. 
1602 Suaxs. Ham, 11. ti. 81 And at our more consider’d 
time’ wee'l read, Answer, and thinke vpon this Businesse. 
2. Attentively looked at, maturely reflected on, 
etc.: see CONSIDER I, 2. 

_ 1627-77 Fertuam Resolves r, xix. 35 Vice carries horrour 
in her considered look. 1865 J. Bricut in Daily Tei. 13 
July, They will ‘not object to what they call ‘a well-con- 
sidered measure’. .which means a measure you would con- 
sider so es es tage would rete ne R a es 
upon it, ily News 15 Apr.s/2 Mr. Justice Stephen 
delivered the considered judgment of himself and Baron 


Huddleston against the claim, 


CONSIDERING. 


8. Held in consideration or regard, respected : 
see CONSIDER 9. y 

1663 Bove Occas. Rejt. wv. (1675) 269 Their Quality or 
Station in the World makes it usually the most conspicuous, 
and the most consider'd, 1676 H. More Remarks 176, 1 
dare appeal to any considered philosopher. 1826 DisraeLt 
Viv, Grey w. iv. 157 We know too well the frail tenure on 
which we are. .great and considered personages. 

4. Absolute use: see CONSIDER v. 12. 

Considerer (kgnsi-deres), [f. Consiper + 
-ER!; cf. OF. considdéveur (15th c.).] One who 
considers: &. with the eyes; b. with the mind. 

a. ¢1449 Pecock Aegr. 478 Open ynow3 to ech considerer, 
1607 TorseLt Serpents (1653) 659 All the beholders and 
considerers of this seldom seen combate, 1665 Boye 
Occas. Reft. (1675) 66 If .. our considerer chance to take 
notice how thick ‘tis set with Leaves. xz702 C. MATHER 
Magn. Chr. wi, w. i, (1852) 585 More of the smaller stars 
may be seen by our considerers than in many other places, 

b. 1870 ASCHAM Scholem, u1.(Arb.) 154 Salust. .requireth 
alearned Reader, and aright considerer of him, 1672 New- 
Ton in Phit. Trans. VII. 5084 At the perusal of the con. 
siderations ,. I find the Considerer somewhat more con- 
cern'd for an Hypothesis, than I expected. a@1gx3 Ext- 
woop Aztobiog, (1765) 412 A superficial Considerer of what 
he reads. 1870 M. Conway Aarthw. Piler. xxi. 249 They 
have found that the ‘considerer’ of their faith rarely ends 
in accepting it, | ‘i : 

Considering (kfnsi-darin), vd/ sd. [-1ne 1] 

1. The action of ConstpER v.; consideration. 

1483 Cath. Angel, 73 A Consederynge, consideracio. 1613 
Snaxs. en. VIII, tiv. 185 Many maz'd considerings, did 
throng And prest in. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 267, 1 
took up a world of time in considering of this matter, 

2. attrib. + Considcring-glass =looking-glass. 
1660 Wiruer (¢it/e), Speculum Speculativum, or a_con- 
sidering-glass, being an inspection into the present and late 
sad condition of these Nations. 1686 Horneck Crvci/. 
Fesus xix. 555 ‘limes of affliction are considering times. 

b. esp. in considering-cap. 

1605 Armin /oole nfon J. (1880' 40 The Cobler puts off 
his considering cap, why sir, sayes he, I sent them home 
but now. 1608 Day Law Triches v. (1881) 81 Haue you put 
on your Considering Cap and bethought you? 1664 Wut. 
Lock Zootomia 116 Would men put on their considering 
caps (they might sooner put off their sick caps). 1766 Goody 
Tiwo-Shoes v. (1882) 115 The whole History of the Con. 
sidering Cap. 1861 Dickexs Gt. E.vfect. xxvii, I'll put on 
my considering cap, and I think all you want to do may 
be done by degrees. 

Considering, A/. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG2.] 
That considers; thinking, reflecting; thoughtful, 
reflective. (Common from ¢ 1630 to ¢ 17503 now 
rare: so F. considévant.) 

1483 Cath, Anel. 75 Consyderynge, considerans, 1638 
Cuitunaw, Relig. Prot. 1. ii, § 68. 78 A most comfortable 
doctrine for a considering man lying upon death bed. 1663 
Pepys Diary 19 Dec., I find him in talk a sober, con- 
sidering man. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 11. vill. 178, T 
shewed myself less considering for them. 1797 Mrs. Ran- 
curr Jéadian xxiv. (1824) 664 You have judged erroneously 
resumed the Marchesa with the same considering ai. 
1884 12, Waitr in Chr. World’ 17 July 538/5 Any consider- 
ing man must feel a pang in so declining. 

Considering, fref. etc. [An absolute use of 
the pres. pple. or vbl. sb. ; cf. concerning, regara- 
tng, notwithstanding, etc. The pple, would be 
expected originally to be in concord with the 
subject of a sentence, as in ‘ considering his youth, 
we were surprised at his attainments’; but clear 
examples of this are not numerous, and as the 
construction with the pa. pple. covszdered (see 
CONSIDER 12) was prob. earlier, it is possible that 
this arose from it by simple substitution of the active 
for the passive, without reference to any particular 
subject. Cf. F. considéré, a considérer.] 

1. Construed as a preposition, with séwple ob7.: 
When one considers ; taking into account, having 
regard to, in view of. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. Prol. 3 And gentilly I preise 
wel thy wit, Quod the firankeleyn, considerynge thy yowthe, 
So fee! yngly thou spekest, sire, Iallowthe. ¢ 1440 Generydes 
1617, I shall neuer assent to this mater, Consideryng what 
he hath proferyd herfe}. 148z Caxton Ovat. G. Flaminius 
Epil., Me thynketh .. over grete a Josse of suche a man, 
consyderyng his estate and connyng. 1580 Barer Aly. C 
1097 Considering the time of day. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv, 
Sweden 80 Considering then his young yeares .. we may 
most justly wonder. 1793 Smeaton Adystone L. § 324 
[They} suffered very little, considering their exposure. 1824 
L. Murray Zug. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 289 It is scarcely possible 
to act otherwise, considering the frailty of human nature, 

tb. with of Obs. rare. 

@1593 Martowe Massacr. Paris 1. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.)220/1 
Your grace was ill-advis’d to take them, then, Considering 
ofthese dangerous times, = 

2. with 067. clause. Taking into account the fact 
that, seeing that (how, etc.). That may be omitted, 


leaving covsédering in conjunctional construction. 

3413 Lypo. Pilgr. Sowle 1. xxi. (1859) 22 Conciderynge al 
be hit soo that I haue mysdone, I haue att al tymes borne 
sad feyth and hope. 1454 Peston Lett. No, 223. I. 3x1 
Cosetheryng that youre doutyr is desendyd of hym be the 
modyr syde. cxrsgoo. Lancelot 2x65 Considering the diuerss 
knychtis fere Ar of wncouth and strang landis here. r1g92 
Suaxs. Kons § Fr. 11. it, 64 The place [is] death, consider- 
ing who thou art, If any of my kirismen find thee here. 1749 
F. Smitu Voy. Discov. N.~W. Pass, TL. 237 The Evening 
was pleasant, and also warm, considering we were amongst 
Ice. 2883 G. Lrovp £06 § Flow I. 22, I should think-yow 
would be, considering how she always spoils you, 


CONSIDERINGLY. 


- 8. eldipé. Considering the circumstances; taking 
everything into account: used advb. (collog.) 

-1741 Ricuanpson Pamela (1824) 1, 104 No, said I, pretty 
wall sir, considering.—None of your considerings, said he, 
pretty face, 1784 Mrs, Prozzt in Prozziana 27 June, My 
daughters parted with me at last prettily enough consider- 
ing e the phrase is). 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 

863) 32 We went on very prosperously, corsidering; as 

eople say of a young lady's drawing, or a Frenchman's 

nglish, or 2 woman's tragedy. 1884 Pall AMallG, 24 Sept. 
4/2 \t was agreed on all hands that they had ‘done very 
well, considering’. 

Consideringly (kgnsitdorinli), adv. [f. Con- 
SIDERING Jf. @ + -LY %.] 

I, With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
deliberately. Os. or arch. 

1646 J. Maine Serum. agst, False Prophets 34 Any who 
shall consideringly marke the beginning and progresse of 
the chapter. 1659 Gertl. Calling (1696) 140 Men that can 
thus knowingly and consideringly rush themselves upon such 
unspeakable mischiefs. 2842 Tait's Mag. IX. 207 To de- 
termine more consideringly what portion. . had been lavished 
in _vain. 

2, In a considering manner, tone, or attitude. 

1870 Lettice Lisle 134, 1 wonder ought one to be comforted 
by other folk’s griefs! said Lettice, consideringly. 1886 
R. A. Kine Shadowed Life 11, iv. 58 Looking at tt.. with 
head consideringly on one side, 

Consience, obs. f. ConscrEnce. 

Consign (kjnssin), v. [Corresponds to F. 
consigne-7 (14th c.) = Pr. and Sp. conseguar, It. 
consegnare, ad. L. consignare, to furnish, mark, or 
attest with a seal, f. con- + signdre to mark, sign, 
seal, f. sfenum mark, SIeNn.] 

I. To seal, sign. 

+1. trans. To mark with the sign of the cross, 
as in baptism or esf. confirmation ; sec. to confirm ; 
also fig. [So med.L. consignare, obs. F. consigner.] 

1537 in Strype Eccl, Afem. 1. App. Ixxxviii. 245 That 
they (the Bishops] laying their hands upon them and con- 
signing them with holy chrism, should pray for them, that 
they might be confirmed in the H. Ghost. 1642 Jer. 
Taytor Afrse, (1647) 33 ‘The Bishop first baptiz'’d him, then 
consign’d him. a ae Exemp i vi. (Ro In baptism 
we are admitted to the kingdom of Christ..consigned with 
his sacrament. 1683 Hickrs Case /uf. Bapt. 52 It may be 
thou art afraid to have him Consigned, because of the 
weakness of his Nature. 

b. Const. /o, #20: To commit or dedicate thus. 
, 1533 Tinpate Lord's Supp. 44 So that by baptism we be 
initiated and consigned unto the worship of one God in one 
faith. 1649 ae Tavior Gt, Exemp. i. vi, (Ra 2723 
Snare I!ks. V. iii, (R., Having taken upon ourselves the 
covenant of baptism, and thereby consecrated and con- 
signed ourselves unto God. 

+2. To attest, confirm, ratify (as with a sign or 
seal). Obs. 

(The sense of the first quot., which is a century earlier 
than any other known, is uncertain.) 

c 1430 ? Lype, Ballad of our Lady (R.), Cristallen well, of 
clerenesse clere consigned. a 1536 Tixpate IVks. 457 (R.) 
For my father hath consigned and confirmed me with his 
assured testimonie, to bee that assured sauyng health. 1638 
Cuitunew. Relig. Prot. iii. § 44 Now your main business 
is to prove the present Church infallible, not so much in 
consigning ancient Traditions, as in defining emergent con- 
troversies. 1647 Jer. Taytor Li5. Proph. xxiii. 223 When 
God made a covenant with Abraham he did for the present 
consigne that covenant with the Sacrament of circumcision. 
1849 W. Firzcerato tr, Whitaker's Disput. 292 The old 
and new Testaments do, by their mutual testimony, esta. 
blish and consign each other. 

+3. To mark with a seal or sign. Obs. rare. 

1623 CockrRaM, Consigze, to seale or print. 1649 Jer. 
Tavior Gt. Exemp. 1. vi. § 16 The Primitive Christians .. 
consigned all their affairs and goods and writings with 
some marks of their Lord, usually writing "Incods Xprords 
coi vids Zwrip. 

+4. To put one’s seal to ; toseal, sign, subscribe, 

-ax914 Burnet Own Tine (x823) II. 11, 132 Primerose .. 
said it was the greatest glory of his life, that the four 
greatest enemies he had should come and consign the dam. 
nation of their souls in his hands, 

+5. intr. To set one’s seal, subscribe, agree /o 
anything. Ods. 

1897 Suaxs. 2 Hex. JV, v. ii. 143 Heauen consigning to 
my good intents. x599 — ev, V, v. ii. 326 It were (my 
Lord) a hard Condition for a Maid to consigne to, 

+b. ‘To submit to the same terms with another’ 

(J.)3 ‘to seal the same contract with’ (Steevens), 

r6rx Suaks. Cyd. wv. ii. 275 Thou hast finish’d Ioy and 

Mone! All Louers young, all Louers must Consigne to 
thee, and come to dust. 

IL, To hand over formally. 

+6. ¢vans, ?To deliver under one’s seal or sig- 
nature. Ods. : 

1649 Jer. ‘Taytor Gt, Exems, Ad. Sect. 1. § 7 [The Virgin 
Mary) hath consigned an excellent document to all women. 
1683 Hickes Case Ju. Bat, 33 It is instituted fora Sign 
from God, .to consign unto us the benefits of the Covenant, 

7. To make over as a possession, to deliver 
formally or commit, /o a state, fate, etc. 

1632 J. Haywarn tr. Biondi's Eromena 175 It [the City] 
was soone given up, and the Rebels consigned him alive. 
1636 Masstncer Bashy, Lover. ii, If.. 1 should consign 
her, as a bondwoman, To be disposed of at another's 
pleasure, 1718 Prior Sofomox ut. 545 When this vital breath 
Ceasing, consigns me o’er to rest and death. 179% PAINE 
Rights Af, ed 4) 12 When kings .. consigned the people, 
like beasts o' 

1846 Prescorr Ferd. & fs, I; xviii, 148 Their desponding 


the field, to whatever successor they appointed... 
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imaginations had already consigned him to a watery grave. 
1856 Kane Arct, Exfi, 1. xix. a6 The chapter from Job 
which has consigned so many to their last resting-place. 

+b. To give over or devote /o a purpose or use. 

xjzoo Drvven Fadles Ded. Wks. (Globe) 492 The French 

commander, .accordingly consigned it [a sum of money] to 
the use for which it was intended the donor. 2764 
Gotpsm. 7rav. 60 Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 
1767 Biacustone Comm: I1, 337 The only service., to 
which this statute is now consigned, 2 : 

+e. To deliver or commit (to writing). Os. 

@1719 Appison (J.), The four evangelists consigned to 
writing that history. 

8. To hand over to another for custody; to 
entrust or commit to another’s charge or care. 

xg28 WriornesLey in Pocock Ree. Ref I. xli. 80 He is 
contented that some Englishmen .. shalt have all the prizes 
. consigned into theirhands. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 
1v. ii. 108 To accompany him vnto the double Sentinels, 
and consigne him vnto them. 1612 W. Suute Fougasses'’s 
Venice 11. 499 The French Ambassador did presently con- 
signe them [prisoners} into the hands of the Cardinall. 
1712~4 Pore Kage Lock 1. 113 Thedrops to thee, Brillante, 
we consign ; And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. 1829 
Lytton Devereux u. vi, Consigning our horses to the care 
of our grooms. 

9. To deposit (money); in Se. Law, to deposit 
money with a third party, in a bank, etc., pending 
a trial or arbitration ; formerly, also, as a pledge 
that an accusation would be substantiated: see 
Coysienation 5. [Cf F. consigner, in same sense.] 

1633 Galston Sess. Rec. in Edgar Old Ch. Life Scot. (1885) 
205 She is appointed to consign 2/. os, od, 1640-2 Kirk- 
cudby. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 58 The Committie .. 
ordaines the said David Macbrair to present the boy that 
delyverit the horss, or else to consygne for the horssj¢ merks, 
@1698 TempPLe Let. to Sir ¥. Trevor (R.), We would not 
do any thing towards it till he had powers to consign the 
money immediately. x186z W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 221 
In practice, it is usual to consign money in a public bank, 
so that the party entitled to it receives it with bank interest 
for the time it has remained consigned. 3868 Act 31-2 
Vict, c. 101 § 122 The creditor..shall..consign the surplus 
.-in one or other of the said banks. : 

10. Comm. To deliver or transmit (goods) for 
sale or custody : usually implying their transit by 
ship, railway, or other public carrier, 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xiii. 40 Factor for the 
Captain of Malacca, into whose hands I consigned ail 
the Merchandise that I brought along with me. 1706 
Puiurs (ed. Kersey) s.v., In the way of Trade, Goods 
are said To be consigned to a Factor, when they are 
sent him by his Employer to be sold, etc. xrgrz StTeEeLr 
Spect. No. 80 » 3 A Ship put into the Island consigned 
toa Friend of Phillis, 1722 De For Col. ack (1840) 329 
‘he merchants of Mexico, to whom these cargoes were 
separately consigned, made the return. .all in silver or in 

old, 1866 H. Puiuirs Amer. Paper Curr. 11. 124 A ship 

ad arrived laden with goods and consigned to Robert 
Morris, 1883 Law Hep, 24 Chance. Div. 54 head-note, 
K. had consigned cargoes to M. by several different ships. 
+11. To commission (a person) fo do anything. 

1704 Apnison J/faly (1733) 211, I have consign’d Walter 
Welsh to write. 

12. To inflict confinement on: 
MENT 5. 

Consignable (kgnssinab’l), a [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.}| That can be consigned. 

1808 Bentuam Se. Reforne 18 Consignable to rnin, for 
non-compliance with a demand. Ba 

Consignatary (kfnsi-gnitiri). ?Ods. [f. L. 
consignat- ppl, stem of comsignare +-ARY: in mod. 
F. consignataire.}] One to whom anything is con- 
signed or entrusted; a consignee: ‘| a. in mercan- 
tile usage (obs.); b. in Se. Law: cf. Consten vz. 9. 

@ 1685 Sir L. Jenkins in Wynne zie Il. zor (L.) Several 
of the consignataries have made oath, that the goods con- 
signed unto them in these ships do belong to free persons, 
1754 Ersuine Princ. Se. Law (1809) 211 [see CONSIGNATION 
Af 1bid. 290 It is the office of a consignatary, to keep the 
money in safe custody till it be called for. 


Consignation (kpnsignzifon). [ad. L, consig- 
nationemt, n. of action f, consigndre to Consian : 
so in F, (16th c. in Littré).] es 

ti. The action of marking or blessing with the 


sign of the cross, esf. in the rite of confirmation. 
1837 in Strype £ecd, Afent, 1. App. Ixxxviii. 234 The words 
Signo te signo sanctx erucis, et confermo te, etc. with the 
consignation, with the cream, imposition of hands of the 
Prelats, be the signes. - x605 L. Hutren An Answere 
00 This consignation of the childs forehead in Baptisme. 
1617 Be. Hatt Quo Vadis § 14 The daily and frequent 
consignation with the crosse is not to no purpose, 1642 
Jen. ‘Tavitor Episc, (1657) 34 The holy Ghost was .. given 
to faithfull people after Baptisme..only by Apostolicall, or 
Episcopall consignation and imposition of hands. 1868 J. 
Brunt Ref. Ch, Lug. 1. £59 Consignation with holy chrism. 

tb. Je. Obs. CE. fo seal. eats 
1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 439 His cternall consignation 
of his elect, and his careful marking them out for their pre- 
servation, x660 Jer. Tayvtor Duct. Dudit. 1. iv, This 
blessed person ma le. .glorious by miraculous consignations: 
3822 Hepner in Fer. Zaylor's Wks. (1839) I. p. cclviti, Ex- 
traordinary effects and miraculous consignations. =. | 
2. Sealing, signing; confirmation or ratification 
under seal; attestation. Ods, Pe Be . 
x605 M. Surctarre Brigfe Exant, Petit. Lay Cath, 18 
The scriptures being consigned by god..need no new con- 


see Consicn- 


:Signation .. of the pope. 2647 Jer. ‘Tavior Lid. Profh, v. 


98 Ifa generall and indefinite Consignation or Tradition 
e sufficient to warrant euery particular that, pretends to be 


Tradition, 2654 ‘Paramon’ friendship 26 After so solemn 


CONSIGNER. - 


a Consignation of Secrecy ‘twixt the Conspiratours, 1849 
W. Firzceracp tr. Whitaker's Disput. 311 The apostles’ 
consignation of the canon of scripture. ; ee os 
- +3, A consigning /o a state or condition. Obs. 

x6g0'Jer, Tavtor Holy Living (1727) 200 As the hope of 
salvation is a good ‘disposition towards it, so is despair a 
certain consignation to eternal ruin. 1684 T. Hocxtn God's 
Decrees 312 ‘The doing of our duty is the truest consigna- 
tion to happiness. ~ . is 2 

+4. The action of formally delivering or making 
over into another’s hands. Ods. : 

x6r2z W. Snute Fougasses'’s Venice 11. 499 The-forme of 
the consignation [of prisoners] inregestred by a publike 
Notary, 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War. 67 The Consigna- 
tion being made, and the Sentinels relieved. 

5. The action of formally paying over money, as 
into a bank, or to a person legally appointed to 
receive it; also a sum of money thus deposited. 
In Sc. Zaw: ‘The depositation in the hands of 2 
third party of a sum of money, which is the subject 
either of a dispute or of a competition’ (W. Bell); 
formerly also as a pledge, as in quots. 1670, 1885. 

1588 J. Meus Brief Jastr. Bvijb, By consignation of 
debtes, 1670 Alauchline Sess. Rec. in Edgar Old Ch. 
Life Scot. (1885) 206 The Session declared her consignation 
forfaltit. xg7zx Lond. Gaz. No. 5969/3 Paper-Effects 
brought into the Offices of the Receivers of Consignations 
(in Paris]. 1754 Ersxine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 211 An 
instrument of consignation..being but the assertion of a 
notary, cannot fix the receipt of consigned money upon the 
consignatary, without an acknowledgment subscribed by” 
himself. 1869 Act 32-3 Vict. c. 116 § 7 Payment... by con- 
signation thereof in the bank specified in the security. 
1885 Epcar Old Ch. Life Scot, 205 Every accuser had to 
table so much money as a pledge that the accusation would 
be proved, and the money so pledged was forfeited to the 
Session for pious uses in the event of its being found that 
the charge was either false or not proven. This pledge was 
called a Consignation, and the common amount of it was 
40/ Scots. . Sos 

. The action of consigning goods for sale or 
custody; =CoNSIGNMENT 4. 70 the consignation 
of: =addressed or directed to as consignee. 

1758 Macens /nsurances I. 340 Invoice of Sugars. .shipped 
«.tothe Consignation of Mr. J. L, D. and Mr. J. B. 1758 
Lp. MANSFIELD in Burrow Ref. I. 494 There might have 
been a former consignation, and some former insurance 
made upon the goods, 1837 Wiirrock Bk. Trades (1842) 
220 If goods consigned be generally sold on credit at the 
place of consignation, the Factor will be vindicated, etc. 
1884 Sata Yourn. due South 1. v. (1887) 67 After unloading 
what cargo he had to the consignation of Nice. © 

+7. Astrol. (See quot.) Ods. 

1656 Ducarn Gate Lat. Unl. 165 By calculating the mo- 
tions of the stars, they make Ephemerides, that is, consign-. 
ations at the noon-hour of every day, where every planet 
will bee, and of what aspect towards one another. | 1688 R. 
House Armoury u. 27/2 Ephemerides is the consignation 
of the Planets, where they be every Noon. : 

Consignatory, var. of CosigNatory. 

+Consi'gnature. O6s.-° [f. Con-+Siana- 
TURE: ef. consign.] Joint signature.- 

r6rr Cotar., Consignature, a consignature; a full stamp- 
ing, or absolute signature of. 1730-6 Bat.ev (folio), Cor- 
signature, a sealing together. - Hence in mod. Dicts, 

|] Consigne (konsz'n’), ‘[Fr.; £. consiguer to give 
instructions to a sentincl.] Order given to’ 2 
sentinel ; watchword, countersign., 07" 

1864 in Wenster; and in later Dicts. ‘ 

| Consigné (konsinve). [Ir.;.pa. pple. of con- 
signer to’ consign, etc.] A person commanded to 
keep his quarters, or to stay within certain bounds, 

In mod. Dicts. n. q. ‘ ; Oar 
-Consigned (knssind), gpl. a. .[f. Consian v. 
+-ED.] Committed, delivered, given in trust, + 

1606 Suaxs, 7 §& Cx iv. iv. 47 As many farwels as be 
stars in heauen, With distinct breath, and consign’d kisses 
to them, x75 [see ConsiGNaTion 6], 1766 T. Mortimer 
Contm, Dict. (L,), Consigned goods are supposed in general 
to be the property of him by whom they are consigned, 

Consignee (kynsainé). [f: Constan v. +-E5,] 
A person to whom goods are consigned. - 

1789 Butter Term Rep. Il. 469 There is the strongest 
evidence of the consignee’s taking actual possession .of 
the goods. 1866 Crump Banking vii..r42 A corn merchant 
at New York ships a cargo to London, and .. draws a_bill 
upon the consignee. 1886 Sin C, Russex in Daily News 
10 Dec. 3/2’ He asserted the right of the company to send 
consignee letters; that was, letters sent in reference to the 
consignment of goods. 7 

Hence Consignee'ship, * . 

1876 Bancrort /fist, U.S. VI. 503 [A] town-meeting .. 
invites the Hutchinsons to resign their consigneeship. : 

- Consigney (kfassinez), [f. Consicy v. +-ER1.] 
-1. One who consigns, delivers over, or commits. 
1655 H. Vaucian Silex Scint, 194 My first consigner unto 
those Fountains of life. 1823 Lama E/ia, Valentine's Day 
(1860) x05 The consigner of undipt infants to eternal tor- 
ments, Austin, whom all mothers hate. ©: :-- 
-2. Se. Law. He who makes .consignation of 
money in dispute, ice ae ee 
17854 Ersxine Prine, Sc. Lai (1809) 290 Though he should 
draw’ interest for’ it, he‘is liable in none to the consigner. 
186x W, Bett Dict. Law Scot. sv. 1869 Act 32-3 Viet. 
c. 116 § 7 Payment... by consignation thereof in the bank.. 
to be made forthcoming at the peril of the consigner. *- 
-3. =COonsigNnon. < wort Tags 2 
386r W. Bew Dict. Law Scot, 221 The bankruptcy of 
either the consigner or the consignee may give occasion to 
questions of considerable difficulty .- in regard to reputed 
ownership.:  “ - Ca oan 


CONSIGNIFICANT. 


. Gonsignificant (kpnsigni‘fikint), @ rare, 
(Sce Consienrry and Stanirrcanr.] « - 
“I, Signifying in addition or secondarily. 


x625 Cite Sacr, Philos, viii, 148 So the [Hebrew] words 


with their consignificant numbers are taken. 

2, Having the same signification. 

1641 Spetman Feuds §& Tenures 11.7 (R.) But I find not 
one of those words or any consignificant or equivalent to 
them, in all our Saxon laws. * Saw 
8. Conjointly significant; having a meaning in 
combination. 2 wet? 

1612 J. Corra Short Discov. 3 Some significant by them- 
selues, some consignificant with others. iggr. Harris 
Hermes.1. iii, Wks, (1841) 125 “ote, These parts of “speech 
are always consignificant, that is, are only significant when 
aksociated to something else. - 

- Consigni‘ficate. [ad. med.L. consignificdtunt, 
neuter of pa. pple. of consignificareto CONSIGNIFY.] 
‘That which is consignified. 

: Gonzi vasticntion (kgnsi:gnifikét-fon), rare. 
[ad: med.L. constgnification-em (Petrus Hispanus 
€1280), n. of action from consignificdre to Con- 
SIGNIFY.] Joint signification; secondary meaning, 
connotation ; conjoint signification. 

_ agox Bevertey Glory of Grace 12 Commonness hath al- 
ways a consignification of Impurity. 1780 Harris Philol. 


Jug... x. Wks. (1841) 51x He calls the additional denoting , 


of time by a truly philosophic word, a consignification. 
1786 H. Tooxe Purley (1798) 1. 321 He would tell me that 
with was a Preposition..and that it had no meaning of its 
own, but only 2 connotation or consignification. 


Consignificative (kgnsigni‘fiketiv), @. rare. 
Also 7 co-.  [f. med.L. consiguzjicat- (see above) 


+-IVE.] =CONSIGNIFICANT 2 and 3. 

1663 BULLOKAR, Cousignuijficative, of the same signification 
with another thing. [623 Cockeram Cosignificative. So 
also 1656 Biount Glossogr.] 4773 Vautancey Gram, Irish 
Lang. 37 Certain consignificative particles are. .prefixed to 
words in such manner as to coalesce with them., x82 S. 
Bawey Disc. Var. Subj. 57 The circumstantial or consigni- 
ficative words were at first merely added or prefixed. 

+ Consi'guifica:tor, AstroZ Obs. Also co-. 
[n. of ‘agent in L. form from ConsieniFy.] A 
conjoint significator: see quots. 

1647 LitLy Chr. Astrol. vi. 49 Cosignificator is when you 

find another Planet in aspect or conjunction with that 
‘Planet, who, is the’ principall significator, x6g2 GAULE 
Magastrom. 87 In every house, the order, nomenclature, 
signification, joy, consignificator, etc. x18x9 Jas, WiLSON 
Dict. Astrol.s.v., Aries is a cosignificator of all ascendants. 
, Consignify (kpnsi-gnifei), v. rave. [f. med.L, 
consignificire (Duns Scotus), f. con- + significtre 
té signify, denote.] To signify conjointly; to 
mean or signify, when combined with something. 
+ 1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obs, (1650) 151 And such a one 
as might very well be in Sompeny. and consignify with that 
worke of God, that strange worke. 1662 Perry Taxes 67 
The tythes in this place, do together with the said propor- 
tion, consignify the use of it, viz. the maintenance of the 
clergy. , 1668 Witkixs Real Char, u. i, § 6. 46 Words. .such 
as consent and serve to circumstantiate other words with 
which they are joyned, 1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) I. 
305 The cypher, which has no value of itself, and only serves 
tif I may use the language of, Grammarians) to connote and 
consignify, and to change the value of the figures. 


Consigning (kénsainin), vd/. sb. ° [f. Consien 
.+-1ne1.] The action of the verb Consien. 
1642 Jer. Tavior Jpise. (1647) 28 For S. Philip could, and 
did doe miracles enough, but this Grace he'could not give, 
the Grace of consigning or confirmation, : 

Consignment (kfnsainmént), [£ as prec. +-, 
:MENT.] ; ; : 

1. Sealing or dedicating with a sign. 

1863 Man Musculus Commonpl. 282, We shall define 
baptisme. .to bée the Sacrament of regeneration. .sanctifica- 
tion, consignment and incorporation into Christ our Saviour. 
.+2, Law. Hypothecation. Obs. . |. : 

1622 Mazynes Anc. Law-Merch, 47,10 acts of Pawnes 
and Consignements by one onely fault duely proued, 

‘3. Delivering. over; ‘delivery, committal, allot- 
ment. ’ : 

1668 Davenant Philos, Disg. Wks. (1673)'332 And seemes 
to come, Not by consignement to us, but by chance, - 1878 
Lecky Lug. in 1847 C. Ii. 127 The kidnapping. .of negroes, 
and their consignment to the most miserable slavery. 

. 4, ‘The, consigning of goods or: a. cargo, csp. to 
an agent for sale or disposal ;.= Consicration 6- 
x7o9 Steere Tatler No, 3: P 7 Ask all the Merchants who 
act upon Consignments, 2755-Macens Juserances 1. 373 
Hemp laden on board the Matthew, to the Consignment of 
Messrs, Gampert and Whatley. 1800 Awl Pilotage Act 
14 The charge, agency, or consignment of any ship. 1885 
Law Tines UXXIX, 194/t The goods by the fact of con- 
signment became the property of the consignee... 

‘b.'* The writing by ‘which’ any’ thing is con- 
signed” ~, 17g in Jounson: whence in later Dicts. 
5, coucr, A quantity of goods ‘consigned to an 
agent or factor.’ ae Sane ea eee 

1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 328 To see what prodigious 
consignments they had from their correspondents in Old 
Spain. 1877 Lavy Brassey Voy. Sunbear xiv. (4878) 245 
A large consignment of pearls entrusted to the captain. 

\6. Confinement within bounds by way- of, dis- 
cipline or punishment; ‘gating’, [F. consigue; 
cf, Consicns,] -° : id ene 

1837, CarLyLe J, Rev, 1. v. iii, Behold them, long>files 
of them, their consignment broken, arrive, headed by their 
Sergeants .. at the Palais Royal ! : ; 

Vor, II. : 


* simile’ membris—pat is oon o! 29 
Braivnes pou3 pat pei be maad’of mater medlid; nebeles pel. 


861 : 


Consignor (kenssinf's). ; [£..Cowsien 7. + -OR.] 
One who consigns or dispatches goods to another. 
A more technical form than Consiener, as cor- 
relative to CONSIGNEE, 

2789 Duanrorp & East Ref. III. 467 The assignee putting 
his mark on them could not divest the consignor’s right, 
1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1176 In order 
to stop goods 2x transétx, there must bean actual possession 
of them obtained by the consignor, before they come to the 
hands of the consignee. 1878 F.S. Wituiams Alid?. Railw. 
633 The yawning vacuity which the consignees discovered 
in the hamper .. might also have been discovered by the 
consignor before it left his premises. 

Consile, obs. f. ConozAL: var. of Concine, Obs. 

|| Consiliadory, for It. consigiiatoré counsellors. 

1624 R. Davenrort City Ni-cap ut. in Hazl. Dodsiey 
XIU. 145, I appeal To the whole consiliadory. 

Consi'li @ and sb. Obs. [ad. L. con- 


eye em : ’ . 
stlidré-tus suitatye for counsel, counselling; sd. a 


counsellor; f. cons¢lizm COUNSEL: sce -ARY.] 
A. adj, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
counsel, Of persons: Giving counsel. 

1642 Jer. Taytor Z£fisc. (1647) 47, The Presbyters did 
exercise acts of order .. in conjunction consiliary. 1644 
Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 Is, that Consent 
causall and Authoritative; or meerly Consiliarie and un- 
authoritative? 1662 Stantey Hist. Chaldaich Philos, (1701) 
24/2 Thirty Stars, which they call Consiliary Gods. 

B. sb. A counsellor, 

x652 Gaute Magastrom. 179 Consiliaries and auxiliaries. 

Consiliate, obs. f. CONCILIATE, 

+ Consiliative, @. Ods. varé. Erron. concili- 
ative. [a. F. consiliatif, -ive (14th c. Oresme), 
ad. med.L. constlidtiv-us, f. ppl. stem of L. con- 
silidrt to CouNSsEL.] Counselling, advisory. 

16ss-60 StanLey A/7zst, Philos. (1701) 20x/t So Avicen calls 
the first Cause conciliative, the Mind not having Ideas from 
it self but from God, by whose Counsel she receiveth Know- 
ledge and Art to frame this visible World. 

Consilience (kfnsi‘ligns). [f- next : see -ENCE.] 
The fact of ‘jumping together’ or agreeing ; coin- 
cidence, concurrence; said of the accordance of two 
or more inductions drawn from different groups of 


phenomena. 

1840 Wuewewt Philos. Induct. Sc. W. 230 Accordingly 
the cases in which inductions from classes of facts alte- 

ether different have thus 7usped together, belong only to 
the best established theories which the history of science 
contains, And, as I shall have occasion to refer to this par- 
ticular feature in their evidence, I will take the liberty of 
describing it by a particular phrase; and will term it the 
Consilience of luductions. 1847 — Hist. Induct. Sc. WU. 
582 Such coincidences, or consiliences .. are the test of 
truth, 186 Mini U7zdié. 94 ‘The consilience of the results 
of both these processes, each corroborating and verifying 
the other. | Se 

Consilient (kgnsi‘liént), a. [ad. L. type con- 
silient-, pr. pple. of *consilive, f, con- together + 
saltre to leap.] ‘Jumping together’, concfffrent, 
accordant. 

1867 Garsert Bampi. Lect. viii, 300 The consilient testi- 
mony in their favour. x880 Parrcnarp in Churchman No. 5. 
327 These evidences. .are consilient..consilient on one spot. 

Consimilar (kfnsi-mila1), a. Now rare. [f. 
L. consimil-is (see CONSIMILE) after SIMILAR. ] 

+1. =ConsmiLe. Obs. 

1848-97 Vicary Auxat. ii. (1888) 19 The Sinew is a con- 
similer member, simple and spermatike. Jdid, ii, 23 Prn- 
guedo..is a consimilar member, not spermatike. x65: Biccs 
New Disp, 114 Homogeneous and consimilar. 

2. Entirely.similar, like. 

1645 W. Greennite Exfos. Ezekiel i, 28. 203 Jesus Christ 
.-is not consimilar, but consubstantiall with them. 660 tr. 
Paracelsus’ Archittox?s 1, vi. 88 In the Consimilar or like 
Metals. x745 tr. Colziztella's Ausé, v.ii, Only those grafts 
could coalesce, which in their bark and rind and fruit were 
consimilar to those trees upon, which they are ingrafted. 
1863 -J. R. WALLRAN ‘Aen. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 142 
By consimilar letters, the Archbishop of York was requested 
to lend three hundred marks. elem 

Consimila‘rity. rare. ‘[f prec. + 12¥: cf. 
similarity]. Mutual likeness. 

1658 in PHILLirs. 1759 Charac. in Aun. Reg: 364) Both 
possessed this consimilarity.long ago.. 1836 Hor. Smit 
Tin Trump. (1876) 354 Consimilarity of face, form, and 
stature. - : 

+ Consi‘milary,.@. Obs. rare. [f. as Con- 
SIMILAR: cf. sévzlary (obs.).] =CONSIMILAR. 

1736 H. Brooxe Univ. Beauty wu. 236 The flood consimi- 
lary ducts receive, And glands refine the separated wave. 
+ Consimilate,-v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. consimilare to make like, liken, f, consimdlis: 
see next.] . ¢razs. To make like, dtr. To be- 
come like; to assimilate <o7th. . . 

.173t Ee. Baynarp Health (1740) 28 Its office is to mesh and 
beat, and make the chyle consimulate [ed. x749 assimulate] 
With ‘balmy Blood and nitrous Air. ‘1736 Amory Buncle 
{x770) I. 190 We. .are consimilated with the Deity. 

+Consimile, a. Ods. -[ad. L., cozsimil-ts 
similar in all respects, alike, f. co#- together + 
similis Vike, similar] Like or similar throughout, 
homogeneous. Applied in old Physiology to the 
animal tissues, etc. ~~ | ee: 

. emgoo Lanfrane’s Cirurg. a boon is e first of be con- 
"be'smale lymes. bid, 29 


ben rekened among.membris:¢onsimiles. 1548-77 Vicar 
Anat. ii, (7888) 21 This Attere is a member consimyle, sim; 


. CONSIST. 


ple and spermatike. /bid. 19, 20 [ed. 1548 consemile; ed. 
1577 erron, consiniple). . 


+ Consimilitude (kpnsimirlitiad). Obs. [f. L. 
consimeli-s: cf, similitude. So F. consimilitude.) 
Resemblance, mutual likeness, similarity. 

x60 Br. Hatt Agol. Brownists 95 marg., With a sacra- 
ment it hath the greatest consimilitude. 1635 Hirywoon 
Hierarch. v. 293 The Consimilitudes and Concordances 
betweene the seuerall degrees of Angels and the Heauens 
and Planets. 1642 O, Sepowicke £ngland’s Presery. § 
That consimilitude which the one hath with the other. 

+Consimi'lity. Obs. [f. L. consimili-s: see 
-FY.] =prec. 

7680 AubrEY in Bliss Lett, Zitin, Persons (1813) 1, srz 
Their consimility of disposition. 1691 Woov 47h, Oxon. 
IL. 627 The consimility of their dispositions. 

Consimple, erron, form of ConsIMILE, Obs. 

Consi-mulate, var. of ConsIMILATE v. Obs. intr. 

Consions, obs. form of CONSCIENCE. 

Consist (kfusist), a. [ad. L. corsist-0e to place 
oneself, stand still, stop, remain firm, exist, etc., 
f. con- altogether + sist-dre to cause to stand, place, 
stand, stand firm, stand still, stop, etc, Cf F. con- 
siste-y (14th c, in Littré),] 

1. intr. To have a settled existence, subsist, hold 
together, exist, be. Ods. (or arch, after Col. i. 17), 

1551 R. Ropinson tr. Afore’s Utop.1. (Arb.) 45 Betwene 
the whych two. .no similitude or equalitie consisteth. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. vin. (1618) 318 Hauing such affinitie 
and coniunction together, that the one cannot consist with- 
out the other. 182 N. ‘I. (Rhem.) Cod. i. 17 And he is before 
al, and al consist in him [Wycuir ben, Tinpate, Geneva 
have their being], | x6xx zid. And by him all things con- 
sist [x88x Rev. VY. in him all things consist, ma7g. That is, 
holdtogether]. — 1610 Guituim He addry ut, xxiv. (1660) 245 
Vitall Spirits, without which the interior senses could not 
consist. x69z Bevervey ‘ous. Years Aingd. Christ 24 
They so Begin, They so Consist, They so End, as to 
demonstrate, etc. 1710 BerkeLey Princ. Hum. Anowl. i. 
§ 146 By whom all things consist. 1858 Busuneu Vat. 5 
Supernat. i. (1864) 31 They all consist, come together into 
system, in Christ. ' . 

+b. To stand firm, abide, remain, stay, keep 
its place ; to have its place, lie. Ods. 

3s42 Uparr Evasut. Apophth. 243 bv, Woordes of jeste con- 
sistyng within y* boundes of honestee. 1556 Aur, Parken 
Ps. cxix. 17 Consist that I in lyfe may still, so iust thy 
wordes to kepe, 1632 Litucow 77av, x. 483 This narrow 
Sea .. consisteth betweene Cap di Sprat, and the Promon- 
tore of Sewty. 1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 3 
Unstable judgments that cannot consist in the narrow point 
and centre of vertue without a reele or stagger to the cir- 
cumference. 


+e. To hold together as a material body; to 


have a firm consistence. Ods. 

1876 Baker Jewell of Health 21a, A man cannot_worke 
anye thynge without that it consisteth thycke. 1612 Brere- 
wooo Lang, § Relig. xiii. 136 It is..against the nature of 
water, being a flexible and ponderous body, so to consist 
and stay itself, and not fall to the lower parts about it. 

+d. To come to a stand, stop short. Obs. rare. 
r6rr Donne Jgnad. Concl. (1635) 6x ‘That things must not 
be extended infinitly; that wee must consist and arrest 
somewhere, 1625 — Sev. 3 Apr. 26 We shall neuer knowe 
where to stop, where to consist. 

+ 2. To exist together or alongside of each other 
as compatible facts, to co-exist. Ods. (exc, as 
passing into 3). 

1548 R. Hurren Sus of Diuin, F sb, Fayeth can not 
consiste wyth an ecuell conscience. 2353 Bate Gardiner's 
De Vera Obed. Dvb, They {sondry iurisdicciones] marre 
not one another; but they consist, & concurre by y¢ mu- 
tual help of one to an other. 1656 Bramuae Refplic. 24 
‘Truth in fundamentalls and errour in superstructures may 
consist together, 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. u.1. 119 [It 
is] a logical impossibility that these two should con- 
sist, ‘ He believeth’ and ‘he believeth not’. 1814 Soutnry 
Roderick xvi. 217 V6 tears and trembling limbs With such 
celestial natures might consist. | : 

+b. To be capable of existing along with, to 
be possible and so compatible wth. arch. or Obs. 

1734 Pore Ess. Alan 1w. 79 Health consists with tem- 
perance alone. 1747 WesLey Prim, Physic (1762) p. xxii, 
Costiveness cannot long consist with Health. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint, I. u.1. xv. §8 The Spirit of Prophecy con- 
gisted with the avarice of Balaam and the disobedience of 

aul, : 

8. To be consistent in form, tenor, or character ; 


to be congruous ; to agree, harmonize (w7/h). See 


ConsISTENT. 

1638 Curunaw. Relig. Prot. ii. § 104 Which whether it 
can consist with his goodnes..1 leave it to honest men to 
judge. 1652 GaTaKer Antinom. 11 [This] doth wel concur 
and consist with what he said in the former. 1699 Benr- 
s.EY Phal, 478 The New Piece is clap’d into (the Old Text] 
..as if they both consisted very well, and suited together. 


-194r BerkELey Leé. 7 June in Fraser Lie, The ordinances 


..which we take to consist all and hang together. 1788 
Lond, Mag. 257 [He] said it consisted with his certain 
knowledge. . 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. Jndia I. u. iv, 169 A 
more’ extensive survey of the field of law, than consists with 
the plan of the present work. © 1827 Wesim. Rev. Apr. 503 
The information he received perfectly consists" with our 
friend ‘the Serjeant’s account. ax87x:Grote £¢h..Fragut, 
iv, (1876) 104 Appetites are to be indulged only so far as 


consists’ with some definite and approved end. _ i 
-+.4, Consist on‘or upon: to stand on, be based 
upon, rest upon. Zz, and jig: Obs. ET Ee 

» ¢3834 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 280 ‘The. Eng- 
lishe imperie consistethe on sewer pillers. 1570 BILLINGSLEY 
Euclid i. xxxvi. 46 Parallelogrammes consisting vpon equall 
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CONSISTENCE. 


-bases, and in the selfe same parallel lines, ave equall the 
one to the other, 1602 Secar Hon. Mil, & Civ. mt liv. 


§ 3. :197°This Temple scemed to consist upon Pillars of 


.Pourferry, arched like vnto,a Church. 1660 Bonn Sent. 
Reg. 66 A survey of the main Triangle upon which the art 
of Government consists. | Hf ee me 

+ b.-To have its-existence based zfo1, or depend- 
‘ing on. Ods. : : : 

* 188 Greens Pandosto (1607)°x8 To thinke, that the 
common wealth consisted on his safety. 1591 F. Srarry 
tr Cattan’s Geomancie 162 When_the Figure doth consist 
vppon many good figures. 2650 Eart Monn. tr. Senautt’s 
Man Guilty 345 Uheir fortune consisted on his fancy. 

‘te. To stand or insist 2fov, 0. Obs. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Her. JV, 1v, i. 187 Such large termes, and 
so absolute, As our Conditions shall consist vpon. 1608 — 
Per. 1. iv. 83 Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist. 

+5. Consist by: =4 or next. Obs. rare. 

1566-75 Painter Pal, Pleas. (1813) I. 377 By the only 
courage of your minde consisteth the hap or mishap of your 
affayres, 1656 Ear Mon. Adv. fr. Parnass. 329 The 
delight of the Vertuosi..consists wholly by extracting use- 
ful precepts from noble representations; thereby to enrich 
their minds. 1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5130/6 We whose Live- 
lihoods consist by Trade. . 

6. Consist in: to have its being in: 

ta. To be, exist, reside, or inhere in; to be 
vested, located, comprised in. Ods. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1532) 1 The selfe pilgrymage, 
whiche consysteth or standeth in vij dayes iourney. 1535 
CoverDate x Chron, xxx. [xxix]. 12 In thy hande consisteth 
power and might. 1583 Stuspes Auat. Abus. 1. 99 In 
whome doth the election of the minister or pastor consist? 
1594 Suaxs. Rich. JI, w. iv. 406 In her, consists my Hap- 
pinesse, and thine, r6xz Biote Luke xii. 15 A mans life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. 1674 Prayroro Skill Mus. 1.x. 30 The usual 
Moods may not here be mist, In them much cunning doth 
consist. 31820 Sueutey Edipus 1. x45 They think their 
strength consists in eating beef. ; 

‘tb. To have its essence or essential character 772, 

1894 Carew tr. /{uarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 290 The 
male sex consisteth in this, that the seed be hot and dry at 
the time of his forming. 

te. To be, exist, or be engaged zz. Obs. 

1606 G. W[oopncocke] tr. f/ist. Justine 38 b, He promised 

to discharge them of the warres and danger they consisted in. 

d. To be comprised or contained in (actions, 
conditions, qualities, or other things non-material) ; 
to be constituted of. Now the usual sense. 

1576 Fresunc Panopl, Epist. 166 For, mine advise, at that 
time, consisted in this point. xg97 Hooner £cc/, Pol. v. 
Ixx. § 2 Offices and duties of religious joy. .wherein the hal- 
lowing of festival times consisteth. 1667 Mitton PZ. vill. 
589 In loving thou dost well, in passion not, Wherein true 
Love consists not. @2677 Barrow in Beauties of B. (1846) 
55 Recreations. consisting merely in rustic efforts, or in 
petty sleights of bodily strength and activity. 1728 R. Mor- 
nis Ess. Anc, Archit. 36 ‘The Sensibility of its consisting 
in a Conformity to our Ideas, 1736 Butter Amal. 1. iil. 
Wks. 1874 I. 48 Moral government consists. .in rewarding 
the righteous, and punishing the wicked. 18x8 Jas. Mitt 
Brit. {ndia M, v. viti, 673 His administration consisted in a 
perpetual change of ill-concerted measures. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato(ed.2) V. 45 Not every one can tell in what the beauty 
ofa figure consists, 

e. To be embodied zx ; to be composed of. arch. 
Now usually ¢o consist of: see 7. 

1614 Senpen Titles Hon. 288 As our Commons, which 
consist in Freeholders. 1735 Jounson tr. Lodo's Voy. A bys- 
stnia 264 The whole Revenue of the Emperor consists in 
Lands and Goods. x760 Gotnsm. Cit, World xcvi. § 2 
Your clothing consisted in an hempen bag tied round the 
neck with a string. 1809 Kenna. Trav, IL. xlvii. ry 
‘The timber consists almost exclusively in black pine an 
oak, 1845 SrepHen Laws Eng, I, 168 Things real are 
usually said to consist in lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, 1895 Jevons Afoney (1878) 23 The fee consists in 
some sort of cattle. ; 

+f. Formerly, consist to do was = consist: in 
doing. Obs, 

2847-64 Bautowin Jfor. Philos, (Palfr.) v. ii, The high 
vertues, ,consysteth’ not oncly to suffer the passions of the 
body, but also to dissemble them of the soule. 

7. Consist of: to be made up or‘composed of; 
to have as its constituent substance or elements, 
(of was hete orig. =/rom, out of.. Consist of was 
ormerly also used where cons7s¢t ix’ is now used.) 

1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Consto, De principijs re- 
rum, e guibus onuia constant. Ciccro. Of whiclrall things 
do consist, or are compact and made, 1397 Hooker £cc?. 
Pol. v. \xv. §15 The metal or matter whereof it consisted. 
16or Suaks. Twel, N. u. iii, ro Does not our liues consist 
of thefoure Elements? Aad. Faith so they say, but I thinke 
it rather consists of eating and drinking, 1667 Muton 
P, £, vit, 16 “When I ‘behold this goodly Frame, this 
World Of Heav’n and Earth consisting. «1687 Perry Pol. 
Arith, (1690) 5x Power at Sea consists chiefly of Men, able 
to fight at'Sea.- 1792 Anecd. IV, Pitt I. x..203 No one was 

uite certain of whom this party consisted, | x860.TynpaLr 

rac u. i, 223 Newton imagined light to consist of particles 
darted out from luminous bodies, “x89r Eno Law Times 
XC. 395/1 An ordinary fence, consisting of a ditch anda bank. 


Consistable: see Consististe, = : 

Consistence (kgnsi'sttns).: [app. a. F., con- 
sistence: (16th c, Paré), now conststance=Pr. and 
Sp. consistencia, It. consistensa (in. Florio) ; prob. 
going back toa med.L, *consistentia ; £. consistent- 
pre-pple. of consistére: see Consist and -ENOE.] - 
. ‘f-1. Standing. or remaining:still, quiescence ; state 
of rest.: Obs. : at Spee EY of 

igg8 Fronio, Consistenza, a standing fast ora consistence, 


‘it self to the 
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a setling. xr6zz Corar., Consistence, a consistence, or 
being; a residence, or setling. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 290 
Water .. being divided, maketh many circles, till it restore 
atural consistence. 3644 Be. “Haut Season- 
able Serm. 2(T.), I find a change of motion ;, whether by 
consistence ‘or retrogradation ; ‘Sun, stand thou still.in 
Gibeon’..‘The shadow went back ten degrees’, ‘ 
tb. spec. The ‘standing still’ of-a living being, 
when it has attained its full’ growth, and before it 
begins to decay. Ofs. Cf. Consistent A. 2b. 

«1613 Overpury Obseru. Provinces Wks. (1856) 227 If 
they were at there consistence. 175: Cuausers Cyc. s. v., 
We distinguish three states or stages of a tree; its growth, 
consistence, and return. [x882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Consistentia, 
an old term ., applied to the arrival of a living body at its 
fulness and perfection.] ys 

+2. Continuance, endurance; continuing state. 

1606 G. W[loopcocxe] tr. Hist. Justine 42b, That [My- 
tralis] was Olimpias name, during the consistance of her 
infancy. ae 

+3. A settled condition of affairs. Ods. 

166x Evetyn Diary (1827) IV. 109, I hope I have brought 
my affaires almost to a Consistence. xyoz C. MATHER 
Magn. Chr.t. App. (1852) 96 Boston was no sooner come 
to some consistence, but the people found themselves 
plunged into a sad non-plus, etc. 

4, Material coherence and permanence of form; 
solidity or firmness sufficient to retain its form. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 328 Putrefaction; which ever dis- 
solveth the Consistence of the Body. 1646 Sir T, Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 50 Ice is only water congealed .. whereby it 
acquireth. .a consistence or determination of its diffluency. 
1658 — Hydriot. iii, 18 After what shape the muscles.. 
might hang in their full consistences, 1764 Rein Jnguiry 
ut, ui, The nerve itself has a very small degree of consist- 
ence. 1807 T, Tuonson Chen. (ed. 3) Il. 542 It forms 
cubic crystals without consistence, and acorn jelly. 
Sig. 1647 Warn Sintp. Cobler 48 Boyled up to a full consist- 
ence of contumacy and impenitency. 1734 North Lives 
(2826) II. 372 Often at night, when. .till some kind refresh- 
ment brought him to consistence, he was scarce alive, 1884 
Manch. Exam, 11 Oct. 4/7 Reports.. begin to acquire 
strength and consistence. 

+b. concr., Matter dense enough to cohere. Ods. 
or poet. 

1667 Mitton P, Z. 1 par Neither Sea, Nor good dry 
Land : nigh founder'd on he fares ‘Treading the crude con- 
sistence, half on foot, Half flying. 1747 Gounp Zug. Ants 
46 A pees tenacious Humour, tn the midst of which isa 
small Purple or black Consistence, that contains or gives 
Life to the future Ant. 1774 J. Bryant Afythol. I. p. xvii, 
Wearied with roaming over the crude consistence. 

5. The degree of firmness with which the par- 
ticles of a substance cohere; degree of density. 
(Usually of more or less viscous liquids.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1631) § 839-40 The consistences of 
Bodies are very diuers, 1636 Biunr Yo. Levant (ed. 2) 105 
Other Flowers, Fruits and Plumbes. .dried together, into a 
consistence reasonable hard. 1656 Rinciey Pract. Physick 
147 Boyl that to the consistence of an Electuary. 1668 
Wirkins Real Char. 120 Rosins, whose consistence is more 
Solid. 12732 Arputunor Rides of Dict 261 A due Consist- 
ence of the Blood is very neces. for Health, 1842 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces 83 When cold results, it is from a 
change of consistence, as from the solid to the liquid state. 
1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 192 Red-hot streams which gener- 
ally present a consistence something like that of treacle. 

ig. 1642 Jer. Tavtor Lfise. (1647) 252 The reduction of 
episcopacy to a primitive consistence. 174% H. Warrore 

ett, H, Mans (1834) 1. i. 2 Besides you know the consist- 
ence of my Italian. x805 Foster £ss. 1. iti. 36 Very few 
minds are of a consistence so firmly faithful as to retain, in 
living efficacy, impressions of {such] a kind, 

+6. Coherence in one body, union, combination. 

1649 Secpen Laws a ut. xiii. (1739) 69 [They] declared 
themselves..to be the Three Estates. .maintaining thereby 
their subsistency by the consistence of the Members to- 
gether, xgoz Eng. Theophrast. 176 To unite us in acon- 
sistence both of friendship and civil convenience. 

+b. quasi-concr. A.union ‘or combination of 
cohering elements. Ods. 

2642 Minton Reform. 1. (1851) 14 Take the Church of God 
as meaning the whole consistence of Orders and Members. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig, Man, %. iv. 110 A consistence of 
many Unities.- _ - i 

+7. Coexistence as compatible facts. Ods. . 

2659 Vulg. Errors Censured 66 They cannot apprehend 
the consistence of a.Trinity of Persons with.an identity of 
Essence. i 

8. =CONSISTENOY 4, 5. 

1670 GH. Hist. Cardinals-1, 1. 35 To take away this 
Confusion ., and bring things to-a consistence. x694: R, 
L'Estrance Fables ceccvii. (ed. 6) 439 To Temper,and 
Accomodate Freedom toa Consistence with Good Manners. 
1754 Evwaros Freed. Wili un, ix. 77 Whether this be in a 
just Consistence with themselves .. I desire may be impar- 
tially considered. 1850 Kinestry ét, Locke xxx. (1879) 

3 Chey have contrived, with what logical consistence I 
now not, to reconcile orthodox Christianity with unflinch- 
ing democratic opinions. 1879 B. Tavtor Germ. Lit. 249 
His works, .exhibit greater finish and consistence. - 

Consistency (kgnsirsténsi). [f. “L. ~comsist- 
ent-em; sce CONSISTENT, and -ENOY: cf. prec.]° 
“#1, A settled condition. (Cf. ConsisteNnce 3.) 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig..Afan,. 0. ix, 219 Aristotle .. sup- 
poseth it [the world} Eternal, and an eternal consistency in 
the stateit nowstands.. @170g J. Hows in Spurgeon 7reas. 
Daz, Ps. xvii. 14 After some appearing discomposure, his 
spirit returns tox consistency. ‘ 

2. The‘condition in which matter coheres‘so as 
to ‘stand together’. or retain .its ‘form ; viscous or 
firm condition ; thickness, stiffness, firmness; «= 
GoNSISTENCE’4.;° 7-3. pt) ee . 


- <b. fig:Firm condition s 


-CONSISTENT. 


+ 1594 Prat Srweél-ho. u. 13 Boile the same .. ynto a stif- 
hesse, or consistency (as they terme it). 168: tr. Willis’ 
Rem, Aled. Wks. Voc., Consistency, thickness or substance, 
asa jelly. “1751 Lanetye Westw. Br.'49 Earth of a suffi- 
cient Consistency to hold Water.: 1852 Bracke Stud. 
Lang. 36 Sacrifice not the fleshy consistency of an arm ora 
leg..to the enormous growth of a brain. - "4 


i t o as to-hang well to- 
gether; solidity; substance. = 

17og.Stryveze. Aun, Ref. I. lvii. 631 By which time it 
arrived to2 good consistency and establishment. 2934 tr. 
Rollint's Anc. Fist. (1827) UX: 221 By this means. Mithri- 


-dates established the empire :. upon solid foundations and 


fave it a firm consistency. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. 1, 481 A vague rumour’... daily acquiring consistency 
and strength. 1856 Rusxin Jfod. ‘Paint. IL, wt, 1. iv. § 4 
It. .gives to their abstract being consistency and reality. 

3. Degree of density, viscosity, etc.: = CONsist- 
ENCES. Pde : 

ax66x Futter Worihies (2840) III. 393 Before, the alum 
could be brought to its true consistency. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 1, 487 The soft consistency of some of these 
animals, 1875 Warne's Model Cookery 143 Boil .. peart 
barley ...till it becomes the consistency of good cream, 
1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 202 Eruptions of mud,. varying 
considerably in consistency aud temperature. 

b. fig. Condition, degree, quality. ae 

1694 City Disc, Trade (ed. 4) 62 [It] brought their people to 
that consistency of wealth, that. .there are more lenders now 
than borrowers. @ 1716 Sour Sernt. (J.), His friendship 
is of a noble make, and a lasting consistency. % 

+c. concr. A cohering body of matter of more 
or less density. Oés. (Cf, ConsisteNcE 4b.) . 

1677 Hate Print, Orig. Man. w. ii. 297 The more subtil 
.-particles. .constituted that Consistency that is, called the 
Air. 1696 J. Epwarps Demonsir, Exist. God 1. 141 They 
are liquid consistencies or drops condens’d in the earth. 

4. The quality, state, or fact of being consistent ; 
agreement, harmony, compatibility (zuztk some- 
thing, of things, or of one thing <wz#i another), 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 313 Whether you arein 
a good consistency and right understanding betwecn you 
and the Chief Magistrate, or not. 1691 Case of ‘Exeter 
Colt. 52 The consistency or inconsistency ofa Fellowship and 
a Benefice. 1720 IVodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 518 In a consist- 
ency with our principles. 1790 Parey Hore Paul.i.8 To 
produce or preserve an appearance of consistency amongst 
them. Jdid. ii. 9 fit] might induce us perhaps to question 
the consistency of the two records, 1846 Trencu J/irac. 
xxxii. (1862) 449 It is in entire consistency with all else 
which we read. 

b. (with @ and ph) An instance of consistency. 

1771-2 Baichetor (077s I. 203 The patriotic consistencies, 
and pious labours of -Brutus Pl—k—t.” 1874 tr. Lange's 
Comm, Nahunt Introd. 12 Anaccord ofso many consistencies, 

5. The quality of being self-consistent ;.agreement 
of the parts or elements of a thing with each other. 

19787 Bentuan Def, Usury xi. 1x1 If consistency were to 
be found in the common law, compound interest never could 
have been denied. 1875 Jowett Plato (ea. 2) V. 126 He 
[Plato] never troubles himselfabout the political consistency 
of his scheme. ae 

b. esp. a8 a personal quality: Agreement or har- 
mony of the elements of a person’s life or conduct 
(e.g. of his profession and practice, of his statements 
at one time and at another); constant adherence 
to the same principles of thought or action. 

19%6 Avoison Jirecholder (J.), That consistency of be- 
haviour, whereby he inflexibly pursues those measures, 
which appear the most just and equitable, 1789 Bextuast 
Princ, Legist.i. § 12 The rarest of all human qualities is 
consistency. x84x-4 Esterson £ss., Selfreliance Wks. 
(Bohn) 1, 24 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored ‘by’ little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines, 1864 Maine Anc. Lazy iii, (1876) 72 The doubtful 
virtue of consistency. : = on 

+6, Zccl. The state of being a ‘consistent’; or, 
the company of ‘consistents’: see ConsIsTENT. 

2647 Forint Ch. Govt, prop. 12 ‘The penitents, ofthe fourth 
degree, or of év auazacei, that is, which were in the con- 
sistency, were suspended from the Lords Supper, - -: 


Consistent (kfnsisttnt), a and-sb. Also 7 
-ant. [ad. L. comsistent-en, pr. pple. of consistére : 
see Consist: cf. F. cozsistant, It. corsisternte.] 

A. adj. ' ; : 
+1, Standing still or firm; staying, remaining : 
as opposed to moving or giving way. Ods. 
‘x604 T. Wricur Passions 1. 318 Although the body be 
consistent in one place, -yet-the soule runneth. .or rather, 
flieth from country to erg eta Evetyn Sy/ve (1679) 


13 Transplanted ‘Pines and Se are hardly consistent 
against these Gusts. | - - 


+2. Remaining-in the same state.or condition ; 
settled, persistent; durable, Ods. . 

ey ae Poents 157 Whose full and all-nwrinkled 
face Nor sinks nor swells with time or place; But every- 
where, and everywhile, Is one consistent solid smile. 1672 


Sin T, Browne Lett. Friend iii, (1881) 129 We run through 


variety of looks, before we come to consistent’and settled 
faces. 1684 Contemfpl. State Afan 1. vii 58 A fair Vessel 
of Chrystal, if it were as consistent and durable as Gold. 
+b. Consistent age: the age when growth has 

ceased and before decay begins ; the age of maturity 
(see. CONSISTENCE Ib). Os. -' . ae2, ork 

«374 T.‘N[ewron) tr. Graéarolus Title-p., Such as bee in 
their consistent age, or neere-thereunto. x6z0 Venner Via 
Recta vii. 137 Very wholsome, .especially for them ‘that be 
past their consistent age. : BRE Led, te 

+3. Consisting 72-or of, composed of.- Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Afax 1, 31 The first, and second of 
the other fingers .. both their extremities are consistent in 


CONSISTENTLY, 


heades. 1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 186 An Army.con- 
sistent of an hundred thousand-men: 167 Grew Azat. 
Plants 1. v. § 17 Ever consistent of more than one. .and for 


, the most part of Three Pieces. 


oe 


4. Holding together as a coherent material body; 
furm, stiff, solid, cohering. (Now rave or Obs.). 

1647 Cowtey. JJistress xlvi. Coldness. 630 BuLwer 
Anthropomet. 102 For this cause the Eares were made Car- 
tilagineous and consistent. : 1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. 
1. v. 232.The one upon Fluid, the other upon consistent 
Bodies. 19799 Scotland described (ed, 2)16 Either a spingy 
turf, or a black consistent peat-earth. 1836 Topp Cycd. 
Anat. I, 61/2 This adipose matter, though fluid, when first 
formed, becomes more consistent and fixed after deposition. 

+5. Existing together or. simultaneously wth. 
Obs. rare... : i 

1649 Suupzn Laws Eng, 11 xv. (2739) 82 Both the Custos 
Regni, and Protector, are not subsistent, but consistent with 
that of a King, because it supposes a King under incapacity. 
1733 Pore Ess, Man nw 315 So two consistent motions act 
the Soul; And one regards Itself, and one the Whole. 

_ 6. Agreeing or according in substance or form ; 
congruous, compatible. (This and 7 are the usual 
current senses.) : 

a. Const. wéth (also * Zo). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. v. xv. 257 An habite .. 
not consistent with the words of our Saviour. 1732 ArsuTH- 
not Rades of Diet 357 Such a sensation is very consistent 
with an inflammatory Distemper. 1795 Cicedy'I. 102 Con- 
sistent was it toher character. 283 MacauLay Hist. Eng. 
ITI. 450 It was impudent in them to pretend that their 
present conduct was consistent with their former language. 
1868 Mint Lng. & Lvel., The rule of Ireland now rightful 
belongs to those who, by means consistent with justice, will 
make thé cultivators of the soil of Ireland the owners of it, 

b. .absol. of two or more things ; also of a single 
thing: =self-consistent, having its parts or ele- 
ments in agreement, 

x63: Hoses Leviath, 1. xxi. 108 Feare, and Liberty are 
consistent, 2664 Power Zp. Philos. Pref. 20 In the erec- 
tion of a more judicious and consistent Fabrick. 1726 
Leon tr. Alberte's Archit. 1. 38a, A solid, regular, and 
consistent Structure. We call it regular and consistent 
when the Parts are not incongruous and disjointed, but are 
disposed in their proper Places. 2751 Jounson Raméler 
No. 178 P 3 An attempt to make contradictions consistent. 
«1862 Buckie Céviliz. (1869) ILI. v. 459 The most con- 
sistent ,of all_ combinations .. great ignorance with 
arrogance, 2884 tr. Lotze’s Mctaph. 240 To ask whether to 
such a conception of it any complete and consistent sense 
could. be given. ; . : 

, te. Used advd. = Consistently, in consistency. 

1937 Pore Hor. Epist. 1. i. 137 Shew me one who has it in 
his pow’r To act consistent with himself an hour. x7zgo in 
Picton Lipool Munic, Rec. (1886) 1, 101 They could not, 
consistent with their duty, .discover it to your enemies and 
opponents.. 1842 Biscnorr Woollen Manuf. V1. 357 Con- 
sistent, however, with the character of the country, the 
mountain sheep are the most numerous. 

7. Of persons or their conduct: Marked by con- 
sistency (see ConsisteNoy 5 b); constantly ad- 


ering to the same principles of thought or action. 
1932 Pore EZ. Cobham 226 Consistent in our follies and 
our sins, Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 1764 
Rew Juguiry v. § 7. 130 A thorough and consistent sceptic. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 236 Let us be consistent 
then, “ either believe both or neither. 

2 Sb. 


+1. Af. ? Coexistent things or facts, Obs. rare. 
‘r632 Relig. Wottdn (1685) 4x9 Sir Thomas Overbury is 
still where he was, and as he was. .'The Viscotint Rechester 
yet no way sinking in the point of Favor; which are two 
strange consistents. - 2 . 

+2. ccl,. Hist. One of the fourth: or highest 
class of penitents (covsistentes) in the Wastern 
Church, who took their station’ witli the faithful, 
but were not admitted to communion. 

1711 Ken Hymmnotheo Poet, Wks. 1721 II. 77 Con- 
sistents,. who by penitential: Moan Are ripe for Priéstly 
Absolution grown; Above the Prostrate stand, and join in 
Pray'r, With faithful Souls, who next the Altar are. [2753 
Cuampers Cych Sujpp., Consistentes, in church history, 
akind of penitents who were allowed ‘to assist at prayers, 
but could not be admitted to receive thie’ sacrament. .1885 
Catholic Dict. 651 The consistentes stand together with the 
faithful, and do not go out with the catechumens. ] 
Consistently (kgnsi'sténtli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-t¥2.] Ina consistent manner. - . 

1. In accordance or consistency with ; Compauty: 

1708 H. Dopwet. Mortality Hui. Souls roo This 1 .. 
could [not] say, consistently to my own'Principles. 1744 
Harris Three Treat. Wks, (184) 82 The true idea of 
right conduct ..is not merely to live consistently, but it 
is to live consistently with nature. r80z Mar. Eoceworrn 
Moral T, (1816) I, xiii. 105 He could not, consistently with 
his principles, assist In evading the laws. 3884 GLADSTONE 
in Standard ag Feb. 2/7 Consistently with the aims we 
have in View. oe : 

2. With consistency ; without incongruity. 

1706 Crarke Nat. & Rev. Relig. (R.), This can no way 
be defended consistently, but must of necessity recur to 
downright Atheism. 1713 Berkerey Aylas & Phil, ur. 
Wks, I. 327 To act consistently, you must either admit’ 
Matter or reject Spirit. 1744 {see 1]: 1870 Howson Metagh, 
St. Pautii. 79 The whole allegory is strictly and consistently 
allegorical, . 4 e a 
3. Uniformly,-with persistent uniformity. _- : 
-x86r Bricnt S%, udia-19 Mar., Why was it that the 


originals were So consistently withheld ? 
+Consi'stible, 2. Ols. Also -able. [f: Cone 
sist or ad.-L, *consestibilis: see -BLE.]. ‘That may 


consist-(zu¢¢h something) ; consistent, compatible. ° 


: 868 
1642 Ausw. to Observ. agst. King 20 Note how consistible 
it is, for the King not to' give an “Act of Grace but his 


Power. 1650 R. Hortincwortn E-vere. conc. Usurped 
Powers 66 So alone can I conceive it consistable with that 


. Isaying] of the prophet. “2660 R. Coxe Yustice Vind. 30 


How these two are consistible, I do not understand. 

Consisting (kfnsistin), p/. a. [f. Consist 
+-1ne2.] That consists, holds together, agrees, 
etc. : see the verb. Now Obs. or rave as adjective. 

+1. =Consrstent a. 2 b, Obs. 

x623 Harr Arraignm. Ur. i. 39 The neerer one growes to 
his consisting age, the higher in colour is the urine. 1638 
A. Reap Chirurg, ix. 64 Gentlemen in their consisting age. 
-+2, Holding together, cohering; ¢vazs/. united. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 3: Flame doth not mingle with Flame 
--but only remaineth contiguous; As it commeth to passe 
betwixt ‘Consisting Bodies. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 
III. 9 The armies of England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
true and faithful. .they are a consisting body. 

+3. Accordant, congruous, etc. ; = Consistent 6, 

1700 Drvpen Fables Ded. (z721) 14 More than is consist- 
ing with the fortune of a private man. @1714 Burnet Ovun 
Time (1766) II. 66 A consisting story .. supported in some 
circumstances by collateral proofs. 1726 W. R. Cuetwoop 
Adv. Capt. R. Bayle 270 Receiving Visits..when you are 
from Home, is not consisting with our Spanish Customs, 

Consistorial (kpnsistdridl), 2. [ad. med.L. 
consistéridl-is, f, consistdri-um: see -AL. So F. 
consistorial.| Of or pertaining to a consistory. 

1. Of or pertaining to a bishop’s consistory. 

¢3450 Hottanp Hozvlat 225 The crovss Capone, a clerk 
vnder cleir weidis .. Was offictale .. In caussis consistoriale. 
1691 Woop 4zh, O.xon, 1. 249 (He) practiced the Civil Law 
in... the Court of Arches .. Prerogative, and Consistoral of 
the Bishop of London. 1726 Ayurre Paverg. 163 An 
Official or Chancellor, has the same Consistorial Audience 
with the Bishop himself that deputes him. x8os East 
Reports V. 343 ‘The consistorial court of the archdeaconry 
of Wells, 3877 Encycl. Brit. V1. 92/2 ‘The consistorial 
courts of the bishops of the Church of England are now but 
‘the shadows of great names’. : 

b. In Scotland, ‘applied to the commissary- 
court, lately abolished, which came in place of the 
bishops’ court’ (W. Bell Dict. Law Scot. 1861). 

2. OF or pertaining to church government by 
consistories ; Genevan, presbyterian. 

x56 Reg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (x889) I, 104 The con- 
sistoriall howse. 1593 Aur. Bancrort Dang. Positions w. iii, 
140 Here you haue Allobrogicall and Consistoriall stuffc. 
1675 R. BARCLAY ae Quakers ii, § 14. 34 Profane Malig- 
nants .. accuse the Holy Consistorial and Presbyterian Go- 
vernment. 1681 Lond. Gas. No. 1640/4 We shall .. be ever 
ready to maintain Your ee undoubted Supremacy 
against all Papal, Consistorial, or Democratical pretentions. 
1816 Kratince /yav, Il. 220 ‘The protestants .. have now 
+. aconsistorial church for every six thousand souls. Five 
such churches complete the circuit of a synod. 1889 A. H. 
Dryspate Hist, Preshyt. Eng. 413 The consistorial or pres- 
byterian form of polity. . 

. Of or pertaining to the Papal Consistory. 

1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4303/s The Pope has appointed a 
Consistorial Congregation to meet the 27th Instant. 1777 
Watson Philip [1 (1839) 35 The Pope .. gave orders to 
Aldobrandin, the consistorial advocate, to finish the process 
» against Philip, 1877 Lucych. Brit. VI. 292/2 His Holiness 
nominates in secret consistory to all consistorial benefices. 

Hence Consisto-rially adv., in consistory, 

1624 GaTakKeR Transiubst, 110 Consistorially to censure 
and to determine truth in matter of faith. 1752 Carte 
Hist, Eng. U1. 89 That he might .. send publickly for a 
legate to determine the cause consistorially. 

Consistorian (kgnsistoeriin), a. and sb [ad. 
L, consistéridn-tus, £, conséstorium: see -AN.] 

A, adj, +1, =Consistorran 2. Obs. 

x593 Asp. BANcrort Dang. Positions us. 16 (L.) Their own 
salto and consistorian ways. 1602 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon 275 The istorian, Caluinian, Cartwrightian 
puritans rule the rost. 1635 I), Waite Saddath Ep, Ded. 
(1636) 2x Their owne consistorian Regiment. 1660 Mitton 
Griffith's Serm, Wks. (1851) 399 You next fall on the Con- 
sistorian Schismatics; for so you call Presbyterians. 

+2. =ConsisToriab 1. Oés. 

1655 Fuuver Ch. Hist. w. ii. § 26 The University of Ox- 
ford (being) freed from Archiepiscopal Visitation .. the 
ba -yee ag therein escaped from Consistorian censure, 

-° Sb, : - 

+1. Occupier of a fixed spot; settled inhabitant. 
Obs. rare. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (2872) 53 The consistorians, or 
settled standérs of Yarmouth. ~ . 

++. “A’member of the Roman Emperor's council. 

1609 Hottanp Aun. Marcell, 422 (R.) The prefect and 
the consistorians,wereinclosed within thecompassof the wals, 

3. A‘Presbyterian. 

1606 Br. Bartow Sevmt. (1607) Aiijb, Any Clerolaicall 
Consistorien, or Bench-Presbyterian. «1670 Hacker Ads. 
Williams 1. 197 (D.) Our good King .. would neither 
be for the Consistorians nor Con: ners. x889 A. H. 
Dryspate Hist. Presbyt. Eng. 5 note, Among the carly 
names applied to the rising Presbyterians were the Discipli- 
narlans and the Consistorians. : 
Hence + Consisto’xlanly adv., after.the manner. 
of a Consistorian. . . 

‘1893 Asp. Bancrorr Dang, Positions 1. vi. 29 Gibson hath 
penned this matter as Consistorianly as Catiline him selfe 
could haue done it. : 


+ Consistorical, a: Obs. [f L.-comsistari-um: 


_ ¢& héstorical.) Of or pertaining to a consistory ; 


consistorial.. - . z 
'z6rz_G.°H, Anti-Coton 9 The very saine Consistoricall- 
net, by which the arrest .. and ‘Thuanus his Historie were 


CONSISTORY. 
censured at Rome. 1632 Litncow Trav. v. 219 ‘hey are 
faith-sold for consistoricall lucre. 1762 tr. Bus: hing's Syst. 


Geog. 1. 40x [It] has likewise a consistorical jurisdiction over 
the Protestants and Papists in that city. 

Consistory (kgnsistori, kgnsi’steri). Forms: 
a. 4-7 consistorie, 4-5 ~-cistorie, (-sistoire; 
Gower), 6 -systorie, -y(e, 5- consistory; f. 4 
constorie, -ry, 5 constere, -stery, -stri, 6 -stre, 
-stry, (conystre). [a. ONF. conséstorie = Central 
F. conststoire (Pr. consistori, It. conststorio), ad. L. 
cousistoriam, {. consistdre: see Consist v. and 
-ory. The original meaning in L. was ‘ standing- 
place’, ‘ waiting-room’, whence ‘ meeting-place of 
the emperor’s council, the emperor's cabinet’. The 
original Eng. pronunciation was consis(o'rie, whence 
consistorie, syncopated in ME. constoric, co-nstrie.] 

I. Non-ecclesiastical senses. 

+1. A place where councillors meet, a council- 
chamber. (Almost always as a translation of the 
corresponding French or L. word, and never ap- 
plied to anything English.) QOés. 

c1320 Seuyn Sag. 156 (W.) The seuen wise .. "That child 

ladde to consistorie, That is a stede withinne Rome, Ther 
men makes wise dome. 1382 WvcuiF Esther v. 1 And he 
(the king] sat vp on his see, in the constorie (1388 consistorie, 
Vulg. 2 consistorio palatii; 161x royal housc}of the paleis. 
1598 Korio, Concistorio, 2 consistorie, or a councell house. 
1637 Hevwoon Dial. x. 217, 1 next prepare the Consistorie, 
Whereas the Deities in all their glory, Appoint their meet- 
ings. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, France IV. 24 The hall 
called the great consistory {in Toulouse]. 
Ag, 01555 Latimer Serm. § Rent. (1845) 205 If thou wilt 
inquire his counsels, and enter into his consistory, thy wit 
will deceive thee. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, u1. if. 151 My 
other selfe, my Counsailes Consistory, My Oracle, My 
Prophet. 

2. A meeting of councillors, a council: sfec. 
that of the Roman Emperors ; so, poetically of the 
Olympian deities, etc. Ods. exc. Hist. or poet. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer Troplis Ww. 37 In Consistorie a-mong pe 
Grekes soone He. .sette hym pere as he was woned to done. 
1503 Hawes £.ramp, Virt. iv. 42 The chaumbre where she 
held her consystory. 1660 Witisrorp Scales Comm, A iij, 
This noble Consistory of Senators. 1671 Miron P, A. 1. 40 
In mid air To council summons all his mighty peers.. A 
gloomy consistory, 1703 Pore 7hebais 285 At Jove's assent, 
the deities around In solemn state the consistory crown’d. 
1766 H. WaLpoce Lets, conc. Rousseau ii. 148 Your set of 
literary friends .. hold a consistory to consult how to argue 
witha madman. 1805 Worpsw. Predude x. Wks. (1889) 3213/1 
Creatures of one ethereal substance met In consistory. “18g0 
Merivace Rom. Emp. (1865) 1. v. 231 Jupiter and Apollo 
--Were recognized in the consistory of the Gallic deities. 

b. fig. A council; as the source of decrees 
or determinations, the seat of enn f Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 33 Out of pe concistoric 
of Goddis riztwisnesse com a decree. x1g02z Ord. Crysten 
Aen (WW. de W. 1506) iv. xxix, 327 In the consystorye of the 
blessed trynyte is determyned irreuocably that it us behoueth 
alltodye. 2613 W. Browne Brit. Past. (1772) 1.1. i. 21 Sn 
heaven’s consistory ‘twas decreed, a16s2 J. Saitu Sed. 
Disc. iv. 124 All the imperate motions of our wills issuing 
forth from the same consistory. 


+ 3. A court of judgement ; a tribunal, Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 162 This false luge .. As he 
was wont sat in his Consistorie And yaf his doomes. 1566 
Pater Pal. Pleas. I. 22 Being come to the consistorie, 
where Appius set in iudgement, Claudius began to tell a 
tale and processe of the cause. 1589 Purrentaat Lug. 
Poesie m, vii. (Arb.) 166 The graue iudges Areopagites .. in 
their consistorie of Iustice. ré6¢ BaxTER Paraphr, N. 1. 
Matt. ix. 18 A Ruler of one of their lesser Judicatures or 

istories came, 

+4. A court, 2 company surrounding a throne, 
as in heavenly consistory, c. of saints and martyrs. 

¢1440 Carcrave St, Kath. 450 Bryng vs, lorde, to pi 
hevynly concistory. 218.. Hours Bless, Virgin 93 All the 
heavenly consistorie Thee.. Do worship. 64x Mitton 
Reform. 1. (1851) 26 This holy man with all the whole Con- 
sistorie of Saints and Martyrs that liv'd of old. 

+5. A standing-place, a station. Ods, rare. [So 
L, consestériunt.] 

1g92 Nasue P. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 79 The spirits of the 
fire have their mansions under the regions of the moone .. 
their proper consistorie, from whence they cannot start, 

II. Ecclesiastical senses. 

6. The ecclesiastical senate in which the Pope, 
presiding over the whole body of Cardinals, de- 
liberates upon the affairs of the church. Also, a 
meeting of this body. ; 

1393 Gower Conf: I, 257 The pope .. He bare it stille in 
his memoire, Till he cam to the consistoire, 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. v. (1599) 195 Declared by the Pope, with the 
iustification of the consistory, Duke of Romania. | 1613 
Suaxs. Hen. VIIT, n, iv. g2 Warranted By a Commission 
from the Consistorie, Yea, the whole Consistorie of Rome. 
x64x Mruton Reform, 1, (1851) 17 The Pope himselfe .. 
performeth all Ecclesiastical! jurisdiction as in Consistory 
amongst his Cardinals. 1710 Sreete Zatler No. 10 27 The 


- Pope has lately held two other Consistories,. wherein -he 


made_a Promotion of ‘two Cardinals. x86 Froupe Hist. 
Eng. Ul. vii. x49 His Holiness said that he would deliberate 
upon the appeal with the consistory. 1883 Catholic Dict. 
217/1 The ordinary meetings of the consistory, held about 
one a fortnight, are secret; they are’ usually, but not in- 
variably, presided over by. the Pope. Public consistories. 
are held from time to,time ..in them the resolutions’ the 
Pope has arrived at in Secret consistory are announced. . - 

. A bishop’s ‘court for ecclesiastical catises, and’ 


offences dealt with by secesentieat los Ate 
109 -2 


CONSISTORY. 


diocesan court, held by the chancellor or commis- 

sary of the diocese. - 

. Formerly a court of great importance, having jurisdiction 

in matrimonial cases, questions of divorce, wills, adminis: 

tration, tithes, genéral ecclesiastical and moral discipline ; 
now having authority only over ecclesiastics. 7 : 

* @1307 Sat. Consistory Crts. in Pol. Songs (Camd.) 159 Ant 

seththe y go coure at constory .. Seththen y pleide at bis- 

shopes plee, ¢1325 Poent on Edw. £1, 200 zhid. 332 fa 
man have a wif, and he ne love hire noht, Bringe hire to 
_the constorie,.he shal ben ‘to-parted so faire as he wole 
bidde from his wif, 1362 Lanctanp P. PZ. A. ut. 137 Heo 
pat ben Curset in Constorie countep hit not at a Russche; 

For heo Copep be Comissarie and Cotep ve Clerkes. 1426 

Aupetay Poeuts 39 Thai.to here constri hom to here court 

call. 1g03-4 Vatton Church. Act. (Somerset Rec. Soc. 
1890. 127) For syting of Emot Thurban and Rych. Wamper- 
fyid to y* Conystre. 1597 Harrison Lugland 11, ix. (1877) 
1. 199. 189% IBARDE Archeion (1635) 11 The Consis- 
torie, holden by his Commissarie at Canterbury, for his 
owne Diocesse. 1642 Jer. Taytor Zfpisc. (1647) 85 Titus 
was also made a Bishop by the Apostles. S. Paul also was 
his ordainer. His worke was. .to constitute rites and formes 
of publike Liturgy, to erect a Consistory for cognisance of 
causes criminall. 1726 Aytirre Parerg. 19t Tribunals .. 
which in the Phrase of the mn Law, are called Consis- 
tories, 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. 111. 346 The archhishops 
in their prerogative courts, the bishops in their consistories, 
the archdeacons in some cases. .exercised jurisdiction in all 
these matters. 1885 Catholic Dict, 217/1 Before the Refor- 
mation every English Bishop had his consistory, composed 
of some of the leading clergy of the diocese, presided over 
by his chancellor. - ; 

b. The place where this court is held. 

1377 Harrison England w. ix. (1877) 1. 210 The second 
daie.. the court of audience of Canturburie is kept in the 
consistorie in Paules in the forenoone. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley 77 Consistory is the Counsell house of Ecclesiasticall 
persons. 1645 Pacitt Herestogr. (1661) 45. 

e. fig. 

1377 Layout. P. Pl. B, Prot. 99 Drede is at pe laste Lest 
crist in constorie acorse ful manye. 1591 7'roud. Raigne 
K, Fok (1611) 28 This heart that choller keepes a consis- 
torie, Searing my inwards with a brand of hate, 1640 Sir 
E, Deninc Carmelite (1641) 55, 1 .. leave you to the consis- 
tory of your own conscience. «1716 Sourn (J.), Christ him- 
self, in that great consistory, shall dcign to step down from 
his throne. 


8. In the Lutheran Church, a board of clerical 
officers, local, provincial or national, usually ap- 
pointed by the sovereign, and charged with the 
supervision of ecclesiastical affairs. Its constitution 
and relations to other parts of the ecclesiastical 
administration vary greatly in different Lutheran 


states. 

The name was retained from the bishop's consistory of a 
reformation times, of which this board retained more or less 
of the functions. The first cousistoriuut was formed in 
Saxony in 15433 they were established in Protestant Ger- 
many generally in 1587. ‘ 

1698 J. Crut Afuscouy B8 The Ecclesiastical Government 
is..administred by a Consistory and a Sad orhenepety 
1882-3 Scuarr Lucycl. Rel. Knowl. 11. 1217 When a con- 
sistorial constitution was established, the consistory stepped 
adroitly into the shoes of the bishop [in Germany). 

9. In the Reformed, Genevan, or Presbyterian 
polity, a court of presbyters; in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and the Reformed Churches of America, 
corresponding to the kirk-session in Scotland; in 
France, now, that of a larger area, corresponding 
to a presbytery. The term was also familiar in 
England in the ecclesiastical discussions and 
changes of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

@ 1893 H. Sarre IVks, (1867) 11. 447 At that time no dea- 
cons were chosen, nor consistories of elders erected. az 
Hooxer £ce?. Pol, vn. xxiit. § 11 If one convented before 
their consistories, when he standeth to make his answer, etc. 
1692 Quick Sysodicon p. xxx, (Discipl, Reformed Ch. 
France ch. v. The Consistory Canon i), In every Church 
there shall be a Consistory made up of those who govern it, 
to-wit of its Pastors and Elders, and in this Assembly as 
well as in ail other Church-Assemblies, the Pastors are of 
right to be Presidents. ./6id. p. xxxvit. (Calloguies Canon 
iv), As Consistories are subject and subordinate unto Collo- 
quies, so are Colloquies unto the authority of Provincial 
Synods. «1693 Ane. Sancrorr Scrm,18(L.), Ueftthec; thee, 
a single person; not a consistory of presbyters, or a bench 
of elders. . 1839 James Louis AZV,1V. 68 The consistory 
and synods were restricted in.their functions, and rendered 
less frequent. 1873 Mortry Mousseaz Il. 105 The consis- 
tory, composed mainly of a body of peasants, entirely bound 
to their minister in matters of religion, cited him to appear, 

10. attrib, (in senses 6-9.) . : . 

1526-9 Yatton Church-w. Ace. (Somerset Ree. Soc. 1890, 
127), For withdrawyng y* constre cowrte. 2552 LynpEsAy 
Afonarche 5762 Officialis, with thare Constry [z. 2 consis- 
toric} Clerkis. 136x Reg. St. Audrews Kirk Sess, (1889) 1. 
78 Thei summond hym to compeir befoyr tham in the 
consistorichows, 1768 Buacksrone Contue. ITY. 64 ‘The con- 
sistory court of every diocesan bishop is held in their several 
éathedrals for the trial of. .ecclesiastical causes. 1848 Ma- 
cauiay .Hist. Eng. vi. (L.), The Archidiaconal Courts, the 
Consistory Courts, the Court of Arches, the Court of Pecu- 
liars, and the Court of Delegates were revived. 1856 Froupz 
Hist, Eng. I. ii. 123 The small_iniquities of the consistory 
courts had shaken the popular faith. 4 


+ Consisture. Ods. 
-URE:] =CONSISTENOE. ; 
1776 ed. of Evelyn’s Sylia 490 ‘Trees proof against wea- 
pons.. being of a:consisture sohard.- ° | s**t 
+ Consi‘tion. Obs.—1 “[ad. Li consitian-emt a 
sowing,-n. of action f, couserére to sows]. * 


3656 Brount Glossogr.,) Consition, a setting or planting. 


[irreg. f.-Consist: see 


864. 


1667 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (1713) 553 So far as it rather 
implies cvpz¢viay, or _a certain concretion and consition of 
more in one. 1692 Cores, Consition, a planting together. 
Hence in some later Dicts, 

+ Conski-te,v. Ods. [f.Con- + shite (ON. skita, 
OE, scitan): formed to represent F. conchier :—L. 


conacare.| To befoul with ordure. Also adsol. 

1653 Urquuarr Raédelais 1. xix, He had conskited himself 
with meer anguish and perplexity. 1708 Motreux 76d. v. 
ii. 730) 7 [They] have .. bewray’d, and conskited the 
whole Island. 1939 R. Butt tr. Dedehindus’ Grobianus 
182 Here each conskites, if Nature so dispose. 

Consobrinal, a. nonce-wd. [f.L. consobrin-us 
cousin +-Au.] Having the relationship of cousin. 

2850 J. Hannay S, Fontenay ww. vii, Two avuncular baro- 
nets, 2 consobrinal lord. ‘ 

+ Consobrine. Ods.~° [a. OF. consobrin, ad. L. 
consobrinus.| ‘ A sister’s son’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Conso'cial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. consoct-us 
united in companionship (f. coz- together + socétes 
companion) +-AL.] Congenial. 

2657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 212 Suaveolent odours are 
consocial to the spirits. 2748 A. Hine Let. to Sfallet Wks. 
1753 II. 334, I have found him full of a consocial sense, that 
suits me but too naturally. Jéid. II. 12. : 

Conso'ciate, a. and sb. [ad. L. consocidt-us, 
pa. pple. of consocidre to associate together, join in 
fellowship (see next) ; cf. consocius fellow.] 

A. adj. Associated together ; united in fellow- 
ship or companionship. In early use as Za. péle. 
= CONSOCIATED, 

1471 Rierey Comp, Alch. x.in Ashm. (1652) 179 To Angells 
consociate. 1577 Test. 12 Patriarchs (1603) 98 Heart and 
outward profession must be consociate. 166z R. L’Estrance 
Relaps'd Apostate (ed. 3) 57 Their aiding and consociate 
Brethren, 1843 Meu Age x Nov. 116 The consociate family 
life. 1844 Lv. Hovcuton Afem. Many Scenes 1453 Con- 
sociate sovereigns thy preceptors are. 

B. sb. One associated with another; a partner, 
confederate, associate. 

peyo Peers Guicciard, xt.(1599) 517 How he might make 
him his friend and consociate. @ 1627 Haywarp (J.), Part- 
ridge and Stanhope were .. consociates in the conspiracy of 
Somerset. 1632 Litucow Trav. x. 435 A constrayned con- 
sociat to their companeonry. 1855 Batty Afystic 39 Con- 
sociate of divinity. 1880 Gorpon Chron. Keith 172 There 
is naught to register about its consociates. 

Consociate (kgnsowfiett), v. [f. L. consoceadt- 
ppl.stem of consocéare to associate, conjoin in fellow- 
ship, f. con- together + socéére to associate, f. soczzes 
sharing, partaking, in partnership, fellow.] 

1. vans. To associate together, bring into as- 
sociation, companionship, partnership ; to conjoin 
in action, etc. 

2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 80 That bande .. that doeth 
consociate and oye in nature, the parentes towarde their 
children. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon. § 22 (1810) 30 Colly 
consociateth its waters with Axe. 2658 Ussuer Ann, vi. 
zro Other Kings .. had consociated their Flects with Auto- 
phradates. 1715 Bentiey Sera. x. 346 They have conso- 
ciated Jesus with Belial. 1876 Banxcrorr Hist. U.S. IL 
xxx. 243 In Connecticut .. the Puritan Clergy, who were 
then .. consociated with the legislature, 1889 H. F. Woop 
Englishm. Rue Catn vi. 83 It was not anything consociated 
with cither frostorsnow, . 

b. spec. of Congregational churches in New 
England. : 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 270 There are few congrega- 
tional churches that are consociated on the above principles. 

2. ity. To associate together, enter into as- 
sociation, fellowship, partnership, union ; sfcc, in 
New England, to join ina consociation of churches. 

2638 Jackson Creed 1x, xvii. Wks. VIII. 287 Between the 
partics consociating. 2654 ‘T'rarr Comme. Psalms ii 2 They 
consociate. .to fight against hisannoynted. 1692 Benrey 
Boyle Lect. vii, 235 Without ever consociating into the huge 
condense Bodies of Planets. 180r Aun, Reg. 1800 Pref. 4 
May all civilized nations consociate and co-operate for the 
general good. 1854 H. Minzer Sci. & Schon, (1858) 322 
Lodgers .. consociating together in pairs, ot 

3. To associate or keep company wth. 

1656 TH. More Antid, Ack, wu. xiti. (1712). 126 The main 
reason why good spirits so seldom consociate with men. 
1826 E. Irvine Babylon II. 388 Sweetly consociating with 
those men who have in them the spirit of Antichrist. _ ~ 

Hence Congo'ciated Z/. a., Conso'ciating Afi, 
a. and bl, sb. 

16:6 T. Gopwin Afoses § Aaron (1655) 175 The Hebrew 
word signifieth conjoining or consociating. 1669 BaxTer 
Power Mag, § Ch, Past. W. xxix. (1671) 32 The Concordant 
determination of Consociated Churches, 1828 E. Irving 
Last Days 180 ‘The covenant of wedlock, under whose 
united and consociated canopy all the health and prosperity 
of the rising generation doth grow. . 

Consociation (kfnsoufi,z'-fon, -sij@fon). [ad. 
L. consociation-em, f. consociare to CONSOCIATE. J 

1, The action or fact. of associating together; 
union in-fellowship ; combination. sone eee 

1893 Bitson Gout, Christ's Ch, 11x Wee must finde that 
consociation in the Gospell. 1603 Harsner Pop. Imipost:, 
When a Lyon a Fox and an Asse were met together in Pil. 
grimage it was much wondered at..what that Consociation 
meant. 1656 H. More Autid. Ath. un. xiii, (2712) 126 Such 
Examples of the consociation of good spirits being-very 
scarce, 1804 W. Tayror in Ans. Rev. U,224 The consocia- 
ton of tribes for plunder or defence. - 1838-9 Hattam His#, 
Lit, HY. iv. ms § 100, 192° The consociation’ of male and 
female is the-first species of ‘consent’. 3842 Mtatt Wor. 
conf. U1, 8x Truth has.never been found to make head'in 
the world otherwise than by the consociation of its votaries, 


| CONSOLABLE, 


bz of things. . : Pe Pag Ae 
“3645 Rurwerrorp Tryal § Tri, Faith (1848) 108 See a wise 
consociation of many acts of providence. 1649 JER. TAYLOR 
Gt. Excutp. n. x. § 7.134 A consociation of many the worst 
acts, that a person ordinarily can be guilty of. - ve 

2. Fellowship, companionship, close or familiar 
association (z2#k any one).: b. Also of things.- ° 
* 1609 Biste (Douay) Wisd. viii. 3 ar dahon her nobilitie, 
having consociation with God. ae UDWORTH Jitell, Syst. ' 
(1837) I, 24 This doctrine .. is altogether saple, and in- 
capable of any commixture or consociation with any other, 
1738 WarRBurTon Div. Legat. 1. 378 A friendly Consociation 
with your kindred Elements. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. 
Char, iv, 110 Experience has told us that our term of years 
is extended bya consociation with children, - 

+3. An alliance or confederation. Ods. 

1603 Harsner Pop. Iuipost. 13 There was a Consociation 
between 3 or 4 Priests Devill-conjurers and 4 Discoverers or 
Seers. 1667 H. Ornensunc in Phil Lraus. Il. 414 Vo 
enter into a consociation with Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, 
ete. 2685 Stituincr.. Orig. Brit. iv. 210 They did avoid 
all Clubs called there Consociations. : 

4, £ccl. A confederation of Christian churches 
or religious societies. +b. sec. Applied by the 
English Puritans to the union of churches on a 
Presbyterian basis, ¢. Applied in New England 
to the confederation or union of Congregational 
churches, in a somewhat closer union than that of 
theoretical Independency. d. Hence, in U.S. a 
body of the nature of a permanent Council, elected 
from and representing the Congregational churches 
of a district, and possessing a certain tacitly con- 
ceded ecclesiastical authority. . 

1647 Fornt Ch. Gout. xxxvi, A more strait and more firme 
consociation may be entred into. 1676 ALLEN Address 
Nonconf, 204 One principal end of Church Consociation .. 
is, that the better oo help the worse, and the strong 
bring forward the weak. 

b.  264x ‘Smectymnuus’ Axszw. § 17 (1653) 70 The Con- 
sociation, or Combination of Churches into a Provinciall or 
Nationall Synode for the right ordering of them. 1646 S. 
Botton Arraignm. Err. 266 So there is the nature of a 
Synod, it is a Consociation of Churches. 1681 Viole Duty 
Nations 52 As the Christians .. went out of Congregations, 
into Consociation of Churches in Religion. 

c. 1644 J. Cotton Keys Kined. Heaven 57 Touching 
this great work of communion and consociation of churches. 
xgoz C, Matuer Jfagnu. Chr. v. mm. (1852) 301 Consociation 
of churches is their mutual and solemn agreement to cxer- 
cise communion in such acts, as aforesaid, amongst them: 
selves. 1735 B. Coreman Lez. in E. Turrell Life (Boston), 
The consociation of Churches is the very soul and life of 
the congregational Scheme. . without which we must be In- 
dependent, and with which all the good of Presbyterianism 
is attainable. 1765 T. Hurcuixson Hist, Col. Alass. 1. 738 
There ought to be a consociation of churches. 1797 B. 
Trombutr Hist. Connecticut 1. xix. 1. 488 There were. five 
paroigaaaird and the same number of associations in the 
colony. : : 

a. ‘axe L. Wittsos (2/#/c), Review of Ecclesiastical Pro- 
ceedings in the Congregational Church and Socicty in 
Brooklyn (Conn.) and.. Proceedings and Result of the Con- 
sociation of Windham Camby, in February, 1817. 1857 
Annals Amer, Pulpit 1.368 He was arraigned by the Con- 
sociation to which he belonged. ales 

Hence’ Consociartional a@., of or pertaining to 
consociation; Consocia*tionism, the principle or 
practice of the consociation of churches. - : 

1884 G. Huntincton in Chicago Advance 11 Dec., They 
now sought a middle way between Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism, That middle way was Consociationism.: 


+Conso'ciator. Ods. [agént-n. in L. form . 
from consociire to Consooratse.]. One, who con- 


sociates ; a ‘partner. . 

1646 Gaute Cases Consc. 68 One name of Witches is to be 
called Joyners or Consociators. - : on 

+Consoci'ety. Obs. [f L. ‘consocies ‘com- 
panion, partner (f. con- together + socivs fellow, 
companion): cf. Soorrry.] Society © together, 
fellowship. : 5 

1624 Hevwoop Gunaik. 1, 4x Others imagine, that she had. 
mutual consocictic with Glaucus. /éfd. vitt. 385 O those 
soft fifteene yceres, so sweetly past Which thou Calenus 
with Sulpitia hast In jugall consocietie, ° /éfd, 432 We Cali-_- 
donians desire consocietic with our equals in birth. 

Consol (kgnsg'l). Pl. consols, In f/. An ab- 
breviation of . Consolidated Annuities, i.e. the 
government securities of Great Britain: see Con- 
SOLIDATED b. (The singular is used only-attribu- 
tively and in combination.) .  -” : 2 

1970 Placid Man 1.115 Her head was as full with wealth, . 
scrip, omnium, consols, and lord-mayors shews, 1770 Gendtd, 
Mag. XL. 592 Prices of Stocks Dee. 3,.3 per Cent Consol. 
78, 4 per Cent Consol. 863. 1783 Jé/a. LIL. «544 In the 3 
per Cent. Consols. » 2794 Matias Prrs. Lit, (ed. 7) 340 Till 
with a pun old Caleb crown’d the whole, ‘ Consols; and ‘not 

hilosophy, console’, 1826 Disraeut Viv, Grey.1v. i. 140 
There is nothing like a fall in Consols to bring the blood of 
our good people of England into cool order. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 38 The inscription of one’s name for Consols 
in the books of the Bank of England. -x87r Earte Philol. 
Eng. Tongue (1880) § 377- Be eee one 

attrib. and Contd., as:corsol-holder, consol market. 

1885 Pall Mall G, 18 Feb. 5/1 An idea_in the Consol 
market. 1888 Spectator 1-Dec. 1672 The Consol-holder is 


not x criminal, but enly the owner of Jand. y 
Consol (in Organ-budlding) + see CONSOLE sb. * 
Consdlable (kgnsévlab'l); a. [f. Coxsone 2. 

+-ABLE: cf. L. consélabil-ts, mod.F. consolable.]- 

That can be consoled or comforted. : 


CONSOLATE, 


1721 in Bainey. x7ggin Jounson. 1889 ‘Texnyson Jedyl/s, 


Mivien 705 A long, long weeping, not consolable. Afod. He 
is not easily consolable for his loss, ce 
Hence Conso‘lableness.- 
*1930-6 in Battey (folio), 
+Consolate (kg'nsdlét), ZA7. a. Obs. [ad. L. 


coisélat-2ts, pa. pple. of consdlari to console: (The 
pple. occurs in.a pass. sense in later L.)] 
L. Consoled, comforted. In early use as a Aple. 

1475 Caxton Fason 26b, In his vaillyance they were re- 

conforted, and in his good fortune consolate. 1635 QuaRLES 

Limbl.v. xv. 303 He comes to make thee consolate. 4773 J. 

Ross /'ratricide (aTS.) vi. 491 Now consolate and pleas’d 

with having paid Nocturnal Orisons to Heaven. 1818 T. 
> DL. Peacoce Mighim, Abbey 4 One morning ..‘ he woke and 
* found his lady dead’, and remained a very consolate widower 

[With humorous reference to disconsolate]. : 

i+ 2. loosely. Consolatory, bringing consolation. 

+1948 Ricnaroson Clavissa (1811) VII. 40 Both my love and 

niy gratitude would make’a visit. from my dear Miss Howe 

the most consolate-thing in'the world to me. 

[f L. con- 


.tConsolate (kgnsdle't), v. Ods. 
sélat- ppl.-stem of consdlart to Consoue. Its 
pa. pple: in early use was consolate.| = CONSOLE. 

‘1475 [see prec.]. 1548 Hate Chron. (1809) 391 As one that 
came frendelie to visite and consolate her. id. 495 When 
he had thus prudently consolate and appeased the myndes 
of hys men. x6or Suaxs. Al?’s Well un. it. 131. 1632 J. 
Haywarp'tr. Biondi’s Eromena 66 With this letter the 
king becamesomewhat consolated. 1636 Eart Monn. Adv. 
Jv. Parnass, 190 Using your endeavours to consolate the 
afflicted. 1773 J. Ross Myatricide (MS.) vi. 720 To share. . 
your Joys, Or consolate your Griefs. 

Hence Oonsolating //. a. 

71650 Don Bellianis 176 The consolating words, of his 
Damsels, ber 

Consolation (kgnsdlzi-fan).  [a. F. consolation 
(rath c. in Littré), ad. L. cossdldtzdn-em consoling, 
comfort, n. of action from cozsdlari to CONSOLE. | 

1. The action of consoling, cheering, or comfort- 
ing; the state’ of being consoled; alleviation of 
sorrow or mental distress. : 

61374 Cuaucer: Troylus 1.708 Men seyn, to wrecche is 
consolacion To haue another felaw in his peyne. 1485 
Caxton Paris § V. (1868) 23, I had hoped to haue had in 
the grete consolacyon. 1588 CoverDALe Philem. 7 Greate 
iéye and consolacion haue Lin thy loue, 606 Suaxs, Axz., 
§ Cl, 1. id. 174 This greefe is crown'd with Consolation. 
x67x Mitton Sazzsovi 664 Unless he feel within Some source 
of consolation from above. 1726 W. R. Cuenvoop Adz. 
Capt. R, Boyle 210 All the Advice we gave him brought 
him no Consolation. 2845 M. Pattison Zss. (1889) I. x0 
The earliest. Christian pilgrims, for whose guidance and 
consolation in their journey a new star was created, 

_ 2. (with 22.) An act or-instance of consolation ; 
a aioe or thing that affords consolation ; a con- 
soling fact or circumstance. 

*¢x400 Beryu'zr02° The wich seyd-shortly, for a molesta- 
cioune Ther was noon othir remedy, but a consolacioune. 
1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 13 b, Innumerable moo 
benefytes and cohsolacyons he hathe gyucn vs. 1667 Mit. 
TON P, L. XI 495 Against such cruelties With inward con- 
solations recompenc't. 1793 Smeaton Ldystone L. § 266 
One misfortune frequently becomes a consolation for an- 
other. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 4x8 Pericles in the 
funeral oration is silent on‘ the consolations of immortality. 

8. In some card games, as ombre, quadrille, 
etc. : sée quots. “ 

The word occurs in Le ¥eude l’ Hombre, Paris 1709, p. 126. 

1968 Acad. of Play 46 The Consolation is two Counters, 
which are paid ta him of them that stand the Game if they 
win, or is paid by them if they lose, whether it be by Remise 
or Codill. 1979 Hoyle's Games Innpr. 114 (Quadrille), Con- 
solation, is a Claim, which is always paid by those who 
lose to those who wins whether by Codill or Remise, 1878 
H. H. Gress Ombre 43 Consolatzon, the payment for the 
game, made by the Ombre when he lost, to the other 
players. BN, . 

b. Consolation race, maich, etc. : one open only 
to those competitors who have been unsuccessful 


in the preceding ‘events’.- So consolation stakes. 

1866 Ourwa Chandos I. 70,He is the most wretched ani- 
mal. .he could not win in a consolation scramble. . 

+ Consolative, a. Ods.. rare.- [a, OF. ‘con- 
solatif, -tve,.ad. late L, consdlatry-us (Isidore), f. 
consolat- ppl, stem: see*-IvE.] _Consolatory.° 

149t Caxton Vitas Pair, 1. (W. de W. 1495) 2328/2 Thou 
-sholdest .. haue warned hym by wordes consolatyue. 655 
tr. Francion 16 All thée’consolative Arguments his invention 
could suggest, pean i , aie 

+ Consola'tox, Obs. [a. L. consalitor, agent-n. 
f. consdlari to Consoxg.. CE. F. consolateur (16th c. 
in Littré).] =Consozen.. : a 

. @x840 Barnes Wis, 293 (R) The glorious consolatour of 
the Holy Ghost. 1613-31 Primer our Lady.477 O Thou 
consolator best, Of the soule the sweetest guest. 170x W. 

Nicnots Cousolat. Parents 112There is a Crowd of-Con- 
Solators‘standing still about them. -x765 Jounson Vote on 
Tempest u,i, ta In some of the Protestant churches there 
is a kind of officers termed consolators for the sick, 
‘Consolatorily, adv. - [fas next+-tx2.] In 
& consolatory way. ~ toa pe, ; 
; 1836 Lanpor Peric. $A sd. Ixxviii, I cast down my eyes, 
_and said congolatorily, ‘It is difficult’, ete 

~ _-:Conso-latoriness, [f. next+-wess.] Con- 
solatory quality ; ‘aptness to give comfort’. 

-1730-6 in Bartey totic. Eada am ee 

.Consolatory (kgnsp'litari), a. and sb. [ad-L., 

 consolétori-ts, {. consdlator : ‘see above and -ony.] | 


865 
A. aaj: Tending, ‘fitted, or designéd to console ; 


bringing consolation. : 

ex4go tr. 7. & Kempis it. xxi. (1890) 88 If pis lyve be 
onerouse and hevy, yette. .hit is,.muche more consolatory 
pen hit was sumtyme in the olde awe. _1g80 T. Hine (¢itZe) 
A Consolatorie Epistle to the afflicted Catholikes. 163r 
Gouce God's Arrows i. § 54. 284 Oft were the Disciples .. 
comforted by Christs presence and consolatory speeches. 
1763 Jounson Lez. to Afiss Porter 12 Apr. in Boswell, 
I know not what to say to you condolent or consolatory. 
1856 Siz B. Bropre Psychol. Jug. |. iii.93 This is tome a 
very acceptable and consolatory view of the subject. 1866 
Mrs. Gaskett Wives § Dau. 1.7 We shall go back to town 
on Friday .. said Lady Agnes, in a consolatory tone. 

+B. sd. ‘A speech or writing containing topicks 
of comfort’ (J.). Ods. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ww. i. 171 [To] have the advan- 
tage of her eare to convey his Consolatories, Suasories, etc. 
2671 Mitton Samson 657 Consolatories writ With studied 
argument, and much persuasion sought. 

+Conso'latrice. Obs. rare. [a. F. consolatrice, 
fem. of consolateur: see -TRICE.] =next. 

1494 Fanyan Chrou. u. xlix. 33 Oure moste Consolatrice, 
that moste blessyd virgyn our Lady, 

Consolatrix (kgnsdélé'triks). rave. [a. (med.) 
L. consdlatrix, fem. of consoldtor: cf. administra- 
érvix, and see -2RIxX.] A female consoler. 

2632 Litncow raz. 1. 16 Venus was the Consolatrix of 
amorous paynes. 31862 Mrs, Ournant Salen Chapel xxvi, 
When he went back, Love, the consolatrix, met him again. 

Consolde, OF. form of Coxsouxn, comfrey. 

Console (kgnsowl), sb. Arch., etc. Also consol. 
[a. F. console (16th c.): Littré suggests that it is 
abbreviated from consolider to CONSOLIDATE. ] 

1. Arch. A variety of the bracket or corbel 3 ap- 
plied more particularly to an ornamental chock of 
uniform breadth or face, its profile a straight-lined 
or scroll-shaped figure or foliage (usually an ogee 
curve terminating in a volute above and below), 
surmounted by a horizontal tablet ; fixed-upright 
against a wall or other surface and serving singly 
as a ledge to support something. Also, a similar 
figure carved in relief on a keystone, etc., for 
ornament, the horizontal tablet being frequently 
absent. 

1706 Pxitiirs, Console (Fr. in Afasonry), a kind of Bracket 
or shaublectiig pies that_juts out, and serves to support a 
Cornice, or to r up Figures, Busts, Vessels and other 
Ornaments of the like Nature, x754 Br. Pococke Trav. 
(1889) II, 139 The drawing-room, in which, on consoles, are 
the twelve Caesars. 1835 Brcxrorp 4 lcobaca é B.in Miss 
Yonge Cameos (1877) UH. xiv. 139 The graceful arching of 
the roof, unsupported by console or column, ¢1856 Archit, 
Publ. Soc. Dict. sv. Bracket, The difference between a 
block, a cantilever, a console, a modillion, a mutule, and a 
tassel, depends chiefly upon the place in which each of 
these varieties of the bracket or corbel is employed. /did., 
Console..an ornament in any material which projects about 
half its height or less, for the purpose of carrying anything. 
1862 H. Seencer First Princ. u. xv. § 124 (1875) 352 The 
bust that stands on the console. 

b. The ‘carrier’? of a breech-loading gun, a 
kind of bracket-truss for supporting the breech- 
screw when withdrawn preparatory to loading, 

1882 Notes on Constr. of Ordnance (U.S.) No. 1. 20 July 
1 If [the gas] meets with an obstacle, as the arm of the 
console, it will result in the breaking of the hinge that unites 
it tothe gun. 1890 Luginvering 31 Jan. XLIX. 3109/3. 

ce. Used in U.S. for a bracket on a wall for 
supporting machinery, and the like. 

2. Short for console-table (see 4). 

1840 L. S. CosteLto Summer among Bocages 1. 376 A 
fine bed and marble-topped console. 1856 Lever Afartins 
of Cro’ M. 2 Inlaid consoles and costly tables of ‘ Marque- 
terie’. 

3. A case or frame enclosing the claviers, draw- 
knobs, etc., of an organ; esp. when separate from 
the body of the instrument, as in organs with electric 
action. : 

[Originally bracketed out from the body of the ‘organ, like 

the keyboard of a cottage piano.] 
“188x_C. A, Epwarps Orgars 67 The term cousol, or the 
French form console, is used in referring to the complete 
claviers, draw-knobs, etc., when set up separately at a dis- 
tance from’ the body of the instrument. .or more particularly 
where the electric action is used. 1885 Engineer 28 Aug. 
156/t The .console is placed almost in the centre of the 
screen [at-Westminster Abbey]. “x89x Discovery 1 Feb. 6 
This cable terminates..on the organist's key desk or ‘con- 
sole’, as it is called. From this ‘console’ the current passes 
--to the various sounding parts of the instrument. | 

4. Comb. Console-table, a table supported by a 
fixed bracket against a wall; also, a,movable side- 
table supported by consoles; console-mirror, a 


mirror fixed to the wall supported on a console, 
1813 Examiner 1 Feb. 71/2 Sofas, fauteuils, console- 
tables, 1863 J. Brown Hora Subs. (1882) 166 She caught 
sight of her own face in.a console mirror. 1874 Contemp. 
Rev, Oct. 759 For chimney pieces or console tables such a 
mode of treatment mre be legitimate. 1888 Sele ¢ Exch. 
13 Sept. 5/2 A fine ol 
+. with’ splendid plate glass over. Total height about 9 ft.” 
:Console (kgnsdul), v. [a. F. console-r (15th c, 
in Littré). (=Sp. consolar, It. consolare),' ad, L. 
consolare, collateral form of consélaért, £.: con-+ 
sélaré to solace, soothe... A late word which has 


gilt console table with marble top . 


taken the place of the’ earlier ConsonaTEe.J.-: . <- 


‘CONSOLIDATE. 


trans, To comfort in mental distréss or depres- 
sion; to alleviate the sorrow of (any one); ‘to 
free from the sense of misery ’ (J.). 

1693 Dryven JuvenaZ x, Till 1, thy consul sole, con- 
sol’d thy doom. 1742 Pore Dune. tv. 542 Others the Syren 
Sisters warble round, And empty heads console with empty 
sound. 1761 J. Dewesin Airs. Delany's Cory. 8 July, I am 
but poorly qualified at present to console you upon the great 
loss you have sustained. 1794 Hurv Life Warburton in 
IV,'s Wks, (1811) 1. 23 Mr. Pope .. consoled himself and his 
friend with this sarcastic reflexion. _187x R. F. Weyvmoutu 
Luph, 8 Euphues seeks to console Eubulus on the death of 
his daughter. 

abso. 1821 SueLvey Prometh, Unb, 1, 820 Earth can con- 
sole, Heaven can torment no more, 2 

Consolement (kfnsdulmént), 
-MENT.] Consoling, consolation. 
, 1997 Mrs. Bexnetr Beggar Girl (1813) V. 72 Her sooth- 
ings and consolements. 

Consoler (kgnsawlox). [f. Consone v. + -ER1.] 
One who consoles ; = the earlier ConsoLaTor. 

1741 Ricttarpson Pamela I. 213 Not a Person in it, but 
turned..her Consoler. 1746 Mutmotu Péiny vii. xix. (R.), 
1 have recourse to my books, as to the sovereign consolers 
of my sorrows. 1847 Lonar. Zw, 11. v, Death, the consoler. 
188 Miss Brappon AsfA. II. 113 Playing the unaccustomed 
part of consoler. ; 

+ Conso'lid, v. Obs. [a. F. consolide-r (14the.), 
ad. L. consolidare.] = CONSOLIDATE, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 29/1 ‘The holy ghoost..affermeth 
and consolideth softe thynges by the gefte of strengthe. 
154t R. Cortanp Guydon’s Quest. Cirurg,, In consolydynge 
the woundes and redusynge the lyppes. — Formud. I’ 1), 
It.. engendreth flesshe and consolydeth. 

+ Consolid, a. Obs. vare—'. [f. Con- +So1ip, 
after consolidate, etc.] Solid, compact. 

b i Sco. Venus (1876) 43 Shrunke within a hard consolid 
arke, 

|| Conso:lida, + Consolyde: =Consounp. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. x. vi, Flowres, lylyes, rooses, 
margarytes, and consolydes. . 

+Conso'lidant, «. and sb. Obs. [a. F. con- 
solidant a, and sb., properly pr. pple. of cossolid- 
er, ad. L. consolidare to CoNSOLIDATE.] 

A. adj. That consolidates. Of medicines. 
Tending to unite or heal (wounds, fractures, etc.) 

1785 JouNnson, Consolidant adj., that which has the quality 
of uniting wounds. Sox77s in Asn, 1828 in WessTer, and 
inmod.Dicts. ; 

B, sb. A medicine given to promote the healing 
of wounds, fractures, etc.. 

x66x Loven Mist. Anim. § Alin. 375 The ulcers of the 
spleen, .are cured, by expurgation, abstention, and consolid- 
ants, 1696 Puiwurrs, Consolidants. 1721-1800 in Battery. 
2778 Asn, Consolidant, a remedy to close up and heal wounds. 
x828 in Wensrer ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Consolidate (kfnsplidét), 4/7. a. [ad. L. con- 
solidat-us, pa. pple. of consolidare: see next. 
Partly treated as short for consolidated.) = Con- 
SOLIDATED. 


a. as pa. Dple. (Now chiefly poetic.) 

1531 Exyor Gov. 1. xxvi, Experience. .whereby knowledge 
is ratified and (as I mought sayc) consolidate. “rgqo Acf 32 
Hen. VIII, c. 25 All maner tytles ben now conioyned, con- 
solydate, vnited, and vested..in the Kinges moste royall 
persone. 1555 Enen Docades 211 A wateryshe nuryshement 
not well consolidate, x64a~7 H. More Poems 141 She 
hath consolidate Its tender limbs which earst did feebly 
bend. ¢ 1674 Scot. Grievances under Lauderdale 2g To be 
consolidate into that malign meteor. 184z Tennyson T2vo 
Voices 366 Tho’ all experience past became Consolidate in 
mind and frame. 1873 Mrs. H. Kine Désciples Overture, 
The strife of Races scarce consolidate. 

+b. as adj. Obs. vare. 

1638 Gen. Demands conc. Covenant 7 Not any more as 

divided members, but as one consolidate lump. 


Consolidate (kgnsp'lideit), v. [f. L. consolidat- 
ppl. stem of consolidare, f. con- + solidare to make 
firm or solid, f. soléd-ts Souip.] 

1. trans. To make solid; to form into a solid 


or compact mass; to solidify. 

1653 H. CoGan Died, Sic. 2 The humor which is consoli- 
dated in the day by the power of the sun. _x7oo Asrry tr. 
Saavedra-Faxardo VW. 236 Melted Metals .. afterwards 
consolidated. 1989 Duhamel's Hush, 1. xiii. (1762) 64 The 
former ..consolidate the ground. 1885 Sin N. Linotey in 
Law Rep. 15 Q. B. Div. 4 The metailing of the roads is 
better and more quickly consolidated by steam rollers, 

2. To make firm or strong; to strengthen (now. 


chiefly power, established systems, and the like). 

c1540 in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) App. ix. 223 The which 
[plaster] doith beth consolidate and comforte thé membre, 
1639 G. Dawiet ZLcelius, xxvi, 33 A vertuous woeman doth 
Consolidate Her husband, 1754 Richarpson ‘Grandison 
(1781) II. iv. 69 My forgiveness .. would consolidate his 
reconciliation with Sir Charles Grandison. x759 Symmer in 
Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 11.477 IV. 413 The late Successes. .by 
Sea and Land. .Have consolidated the power of the Minister. 
1839 THirntwaxt Greece U1. 191 To aim rather at consolidat- 
ing and securing his empire than at enlarging it. 1872 
Monrtey Voltaire (1886) 82 The English “way of natrowing 
the mind ‘and consolidating the social order. : 

8. To combine compactly into one mass, body, 
or connected whole (territories, estates,;companies, 


administrations, commercial concerns, and the like ; 


{fi prec. + 


‘rarely, things material). sgec. b. To unite two 


parishes, benefices, or. offices; ¢. To unite the 
property ‘and superiority, or the property and oc- 
cupancy of land in the same person. ao 


CONSOLIDATED. 


ts11-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § 14 To annexe, appropre, 
unitye, and consolidate the forseid Churche, Parsonage and 
Glebe-landes, 1722 Pripeaux Direct. Ch,-wardens (ed. 4) 
60 When two. Churches are consolidated, the Rates < sare 
still to be séparate as before. ' 1786 W. Tuomson I¥atson's 
Philip 112,,s1, (1839) 365 The duke of Feria. consolidated: 
the territories of both brouches of the Austrian race into one 
extensive and mighty empire. ~1816 J. Ssita Panorama 
Se. & Art 1,11 When theiron is required to be doubled, or 
two or more pieces consolidated. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
V.201 The legal existence of a woman. .during her marriage 
-.is incorporated or consolidated into that of her husband. 
1861 W. Bete Dict. Law Scot. 222 The proprietor must .. 
consolidaté the two estates of property and superiority. 
1870 Daily News 1x Veb., The telegraphs have not only 
been transferred, but consolidated, 

+4, spec. To cause (the sides of a wound, the 
parts in a rupture or fracture) to unite or grow 


together, and so to heal. Ods. 

1563 T. Gate Antidot. u. 48 To make fleshe growe in 
woundes and to consolidate and heale them. 1667‘Torseu. 
Four-f. Beasts (1673) 148 The Brains of a Dog in Lint and 
Wool laid to a mans broken bones .. doth consolidate and 
joyn them together again. 1767 Goocn Treat. Wounds 1, 
364 Endeavouring to stop the effusion of blood, and consoli- 
date the vessels. «12988 Port Chirurg. Whs, 1. 46 Con- 
solidating the pars supposed to be broken or torn. 

+b. adbsol, Obs, 

1656 Ripatey Pract. Physick 39 We must consolidate 
with Syrup of Comfrey, “/éid.°72 Congelation requires 
Dissolvers; Ruptures, means that consolidate. 4 

5. To unite or combine in one comprehensive 
statute (a number of distinct statutes, laws, or acts 
bearing upon the same subject). 

1817 Part, Debates 778 A bill to amend and consolidate 
the different acts for regulating the residence of the clergy. 
1858 L, Bucner in Philol. Soc. Trans. 54 To consolidate 
means to sum _up in one statute the enactments of many 
others. 1864 Burton Scot. 4ér. If, i. 110 Employed in 
editing and consolidating the Scottish Acts. 

6. To unite Geral items of revenue) into one 
fund, applicable to certain purposes collectively ; 
to combine a number of claims on the public ex- 
chequer or similar debts into one stock. 

1753. [see ConsoLipatep bj. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob 
Arcot's Debts Wks, IV. 250 It is probably the first debt 
ever assuming the title of consolidation, that did not express 
what the amount of the sum consolidated was. 1819 Rees 
Cycl. s.v, Funds (L.), It consisted of a great variety of taxes 
and duties which were in that year consolidated. x84 
MeCuttocn Taxation n. v. (1852) 237 The customs duties 
were again consolidated in 1825 by the act 6 Geo. IV. 
Cap. 111, 

. intr. (for vefl.). a. To become solid or firm. 
b. To combine or unite solidly or compactly. 
+c. To grow together as the parts of a wound or 
fracture (obs.). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 785 Hurts and ulcers of the head re- 
quire it not..dryness maketh them more apt to consolidate, 
1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 1 Those tender limbs 
began to consolidate and knit together. x690 Locks Huse. 
Und. u._ xxiii. (ed. 3) 166 They unite, they consolidate, 
these little Atoms cohere, 1706 Purtutes (ed. Kersey) s. v., 
Surgeons..say, The Parts begin to consolidate, i. e. to joyn 
together in one Piece. 2768-74 Tucker Ld. Nat, (2852) r21 
These small weights have no effect at all until they con- 
solidate, and by their number grow into a great one. 2885 
Lyell’s Elen. Geol. xxix. 470 It being assumed that co- 
Jumnar trap has canaolidatel from a fluid state. 

Consolidated (kfasp'lideitéd), £f/. a. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ED.] Made solid, firm, or compact ; solidi- 
fied; combined, unified. 

a18g0 Catnoun Wes. (1874) II, 387 All consolidated go- 
vernments,—governments in which a single power predomi- 
nates, are necessarily despotic. 1859 Gray Less, in Bot, 
47 These consolidated plants are evidently adapted and 
designed for very dry regions. _187x Tynpatt Frag. Sc. 
(ed. 6) I. xii. 386 A mass of partially consolidated mud. 

b. esp. of sources of revenue, funds, debts, etc. 

Consolidated annuities; the Government securities of Great 
Britain, including a large part of the national debt, con- 
sisting originally of a - variety of public sccuritics, 
which were consolidated in 1751 (25 Geo. II. ¢, 27) into a 
single stock bearing interest at 3 per cent.: (In 1889, the 
interest was reduced to 2 per cent., and is to be further re- 
duced in 1903 to 23.) See also the abbreviated form Con- 
sor{s. Consolidated Fund: the united product of various 
taxes and other branches of the revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland, whence the interest of the national debt, the 
grants to the ‘amily, the Civil List, and other 
charges not dependent upon annual vote in Parliament, are 


pai . 

1953 Bank of Eng. Dividend Bk. 5 Jans A list of the pro- 
prietors in the capital or joint stock of 3 per cent. con- 
solidated annuities erected by an Act of Parliament (25 Geo. 
Il). 1760-1 Act. 1 Geo. {1T, ¢.7 Joint stock of three pounds 
per centum annuities consolidated at the Bank of England. 
1785 Burne Sf. Nabob Arcot's Debts Wks. IV. ‘ago The 
right honourable gentleman leads to ‘battle his last grand 
division, the consolidated debt of 1777. 1986-7 Act 27 
Geo. III, c. # § 55 Three pounds per centum consolidated 
annuities. /éid. c. 47 Shall be carried to and constitute a 
fund to be calledthe Consolidated Fund. 1796 Cyr. Rusrorn 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIT: 218 To accept of one thousand 
pounds stock, in the three per cent. consolidated public 
funds of thiscountry. 18:8 Parl, Debates 1421 These grants 
should bé charged on the hereditary revenue of the crown, 
instead of the consolidated fund. 1870 Daily News 14 Feb., 

. The portions of the Roman Consolidated Debt which had 


«fallen to the charge of Italy.’ 1875 Jevons Afoney (2878) , 


249 ‘A certificate of consolidated stock entitles the holder to 
an annuity. « E 


“Conso'lidating, vi/. sb. ‘[f. Consonpate.2. 
+-Ine1,]- Consolidation. 7 4 


866 


1661 BRamuAaL Just Vind. ii. 22 For the speedy knitting 
together and consolidating of ‘oken bone. 1712 Pri- 
DEAUX Direct. Ch.-wwardens (ed. 4) 63 The consolidating of 
two‘Parishes, - | rn) eens oi 

Consolidating, A7/. a. ‘[f. as prec. +-ING?.] 
That consolidates ; uniting ; healing wounds. _ ., 

. 1907 Vulfone 22 The Peace of both Nations is in Danger 
by this Consolidating Union. 1725 Braptey Faw. Dict. 
IL. s.v. Spider, ‘The Web of the Spider is vulnerary, astrin- 
gent and consolidating. - iM a 

Consolidation (kfnsgilidzi-fon), | [ad. L. cov. 
solidation-ent, n: of action f. consolidare to Con- 
SOLIDATE: cf. F. consolidation ey c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of making solid, or of forming 
into a solid or compact mass; solidification. 

1603 Houtanp Plutarch's Mor. 1346 Those temperatures, 
heats, tinctures, and consolidations (if I may so say) which 
have beene talked of. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth 
(J.), The consolidation of the marble, and of the stone, did 
not fall out at random, 1848 Carrenter Asin, Phys. 29 
Formed simply by the consolidation of fibrin. 1872 Tyx- 
pate Hragm, Sc. (ed. 6) ix. 303 Think of the ages which the 
molten earth required for its tion. P 

2. fig. A making firm or strong ; confirmation. 

x6xx Corar., Consolidation, a consolidation, a strengthen- 
ing, sound-making. @1648 Lp. Herpeat Hen. VIS (1683) 
11 He first offered a League to Henry the seventh, and for 
consolidation thereof, his Daughter Margaret. 2987, Frat. 
Convention 368 in Story Cou. Const. U. S.1. 256 We kept 
steadily in view that which appeared to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consolidation of our 
Union. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India H1, 588 The pros- 
perity and consolidation of the British Empire in India. 
1867 Freeman Worm. Cong. (1876) 1. iv. 231 Atime of com- 
parative peace, which he devoted to the consolidation of 

is power. . ; 

8. Combination into a compact mass, single 
body, or coherent whole; combination, unification. 

x77 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. \. iis 45 The union and con- 
solidation of the vegetable juice to the divers parts of the 
individual. 1690 Locke Hunt, Und. 1. xxiii, (R.), Wherein 
consisted the union or consolidation of the part of those 
bonds or of that cement. 1818 Hattas: Afid, Ages (1872) 
I, 305 Are we to infer that no consolidation of the German 
clans. .had been effected, 187x Mortey Voltaire (1886) 247 
The first germs of social consolidation and growth. 

4. In various specific applications : 

ta. Surg. The uniting of the fractures of a 
broken bone, of the lips of 2 wound, etc. Ods. 

400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 35 Be war bat. .no ping ellis pat 
tb consa idacioun faille bitwene pe lippis of be wounde, 

. 48 Pe boon may neuere wip verri consotidacion be con- 
sowdid. 1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurgy There 
is .ij, manners of consolydacyon, oneis trewe. 1615 CrooKe 
Body of Man 267. 

b. The uniting of two benefices or offices, 

rgrr-2 Act 3 Hen, VIL, c. 17 § 14 The appropriacion, 
unycion or consolidacione of the same Patronage. .to the said 
Abbot and Convent. | 1548 Act au Hen. VIII, c.2x § 3 An 
Union or Consolidation of tw: esinone. 1712 Pri- 
beaux Direct. Ch. (ed. 4)62 The lawful Reasons for 
a Consolidation were, x. The vicinity of the Churches, 1796 
Pecce A nonynt. (1809) 444 Consolidation, or the union of 
divers places in the person of one man, is 2 great obstacle 
to justice and equity. ae 2 

@. Ctoél Lav, ‘ The uniting the possession, occu- 
pancy, or profits, etc. of land with the property, 
and vice versa’ (Wharton). Feudal Law. ‘The 
reunion of the property, or dontinitm utile, with 
the superiority, or domtnium directum, after they 
have been feudally disjoined’ (Bell Dict. Law Scot.). 

1642 Termes de la Ley 78 In this case a consolidation ts 
made of the profits and propertie, . 

a. Legislation. The combination of two or more 
bills, acts, or statutes in one; the bringing to- 
gether in one act of a number of enactments or 
provisions bearing upon a certain subject. 

xg21 J. Atstante Sp. fo. Lords 19 July (T). Tt was some 
Surprize to me to find myself translated all on a sudden 
into this bill against the directors, under the new-fashioned 
term of consolidation, 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 662/2 To 
remedy these inconveniences several acts were passed in 
the session of 1845, which are now.commonly called the 
* Consolidation Acts’. The first is the ‘ Companies’ Clauses 
Consolidation Act’ by which were consolidated all the pro- 
visions whicht had usually been inserted in acts with re. 
spect to the constitution of companies incorporated for 
carrying on undertakings of a public nature. = * 

e. Law. The merging of two or more actions at 
law by a court or judge, in order to avoid the 
expense and delay arising from the trial of a -mul- 
tiplicity of actions upon the same question. 

3817 W, Setwrn Law Nisé Prius (ed. 4) 11.5923 Inactions 
upon a policy of assurance against several underwriters, the 
court, by consent of the plaintiff, will make a rule, on 
the application of the defendants, which is called the con- 
solidation rule, for staying the ings in all the actions 
except one, upon the defendants undertaking to be bound 
by the verdict inthat action. . ae adi 

£ Finance. The combining of two or more 
sources of revenue into 2 common fund,-or of 
varied forms of public indebtedness into a stock 
beeing interest at‘a uniformrate.. 1k, 

2785 Burne Sp. Nabob Arcot's Debts 28 Feb, Wks. IV. 210 
Collected into a second debt from the nabob of Arcot, 
amined to two millions four hundred thousand pounds 
«. This is, known by the name of the ion of 1777. 
Ibid. 250 When this consolidation of 1777 was first announced 
at the Durbar, it was represented authentically at 2,400,000/, 
1845 MéCuttoci’Zaxation 3. v. (1852) 236 In 1787..Mr. 
Pitt ‘introduced’ arid carried“ his famous measuré, the, 
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CONSONANCE. 


27 Geo. ILI, cap. 13, for the consolidation of the customs 
duties. 1870 Daily News 14 Feb., The Bill for the consolid- 
ation of the [Prussian] debt. : : ae 
g. Bot, = ADNATION., . 

38sr G, Manrexy Petrifactions 48 Formed by the conflu- 
ence and consolidation of the bases of the petioles, 

Consolidationist. [f prec. + -1st.] One 
who advocates consolidation, 

1883 American V1. 202 Would it not unite the consolida- 
tionist and the advocate of state rights? 

Consolidative (kfnsp'lidettiv), a.(& sd.) [a. F. 
consolidattf, -tve (16th _c. in Paré), f. L. ppl. stem 
consolidat-; sce -IvE.] Serving ‘to consolidate ; 
tending to heal fractures, wounds, et. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 164 Also bou3 a man wolde 
soude pe woundis of be _lungis wip ony medicyne pat is 
consolidatif. 1558-68 Warne tr. A/exis’ Secr. 33 b, Some 
consolidative or healing oyntementes. 1654 CHARLETON 
Physiol, 382 The sole benignity and Consolidative Energy 
of Nature. aes . ; 

+b. as sd. A medicine with these properties. Ods. 

¢1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 6 (MS. B.) Of glutinatiuis & 
consolidatiuis bat bub closeres & consouderes. . 

Consolidator (kgnsplideitez). [a. LU: consolid- 
Gor, agent-n, f. consolidare: see above and -on.] 
One who or that which consolidates; a strengthener 
of bonds of union ; a combiner, amalgamator, etc. 

Used by De Foe in the title of a book on current religious 
and political dissensions, as a designation of the House of 
Commons. a 

3705 Dz Foe (¢itZe), The Consolidator; or, Memoirs of sun- 
dry Transactions from the World in the Moon. Jéid. (2840) 
236 They .. are called in a word .. very like our English 
word Representative; and. .they lately obtained the vene- 
rable title of the Consolidators ;‘and the machine itself, the 
Consolidator. x705 Double Welcome xxxii, Con... .dators 
to Consolidate, And Tack our T{rimmlers to their own dear 
Fate. 1839 /*raser’s Alag. XX. 407 A consolidator of all 
sympathies. 1884 J. W. Sain (¢it/e), By Josiah W. Smith, 
Retired Judge of County Courts..and‘one of the consoli- 
dators of the Chancery Orders. 1889 L. W. Bacon in 7%e 
Forum (N,Y.) Mar. 114 A quickener of trade and a con- 
solidator of national unity, : 

Conso'lidatory, a. [ad. L. type *consolida- 
tori-us, {. consolidator: see prec, and -orx.] Hav-, 
ing the purpose of consolidating. 

1889 Daily News 5 Dec. 3 They needed a consolidatory 


ct, 

+ Consorlidature., Obs—° [f. L. consolidat- 
ppl. stem +-une.] aaa : 

2730-6 Batrey (folio), Consolidaturc, a consolidation. 
Hence a7ig in Asi and in some mod. Dicts. 

Conso ag (kfasde'lin), £/. a. [f. CONSOLE v. 
+-ING2,} at consoles, comforting. = 

@19704 T. Brown Praise Drunkenness V (2730) 1.33 

Noah .. away the melancholly hours of confinement 
--with a consoling bottle, 1797 Mrs. Rancurre /taliax i, 
Ellena .. was patient.to her infirmities, and consoling to 
her suffering. 

Hence Conso‘lingly adv. aS 

1880 Ouwa Jfoths I, 70. 1887 Hatt Caine Son of 
Hagar Prol. 6 The old woman stroked her consolingly. 

Consols, 5d. 2/. : see Coxsov. 

Consommacion, obs. f. ConsuMMATION. 

+Conso'mnune, v. Obs. [a. F. cousomme-r, ad. 
L. consummére to ConsuMMATE, finish, complete, 
bring to a2 head orend, Also in OF. consumer, 
whence ConsuME 4 trans. To make complete. 

1489 Caxton Jaytes of A.1. xix. 60 The whyche accorde 
of peas ought not to be consommed nor ful made whythout 
the pryncys license, 

{| Gonsommé (koisome). [F., sb. use of pa. 
pple. of consommer: see’prec.] . A strong broth or 
soup made byslowly pone meat for a long time. 

1824 Byron Juas xv. lxxi, Salmi..consommé. . purée. 

Jig. ©1845 Syo, Siti in Liye I. 308 Don’t rend those 
twelve volumes till they are made into 9 consomme¢ of two. 

+ Consomniate, v. Obs.-° [f, ppl. stem of L. 
consomniare to dream of.] ‘ pee 

1623 Cockrram, Covsomnat, todreame. | ae 

Consonance (kp‘nséniins)., Also § -aunce. 
fa. 14th c. F. consonance (now consonance), ad. 
L. consonantia harmony, agreement, f. consonant- 
em pr. pple. : see CONSONANT and -ANGE.] 

1. Correspondence ofsounds in words or syllables ; 
recurrence of the same or like sounds, e.g. in a 
verse ; = ASSONANOE T.- ‘ 

1589 Putrennam Zing. Poesic mi. xvi: (Arb.) 184 By 
vsing like-cages, tenses, and other points of consonance, 
which they called Omototeleton. 7508 Nornen Sfec. Brit. 
1, 10 Tranton,.hath no such semblable consonance with 
‘Trinobantum. @ 1698 Temrie On Poetsy (Seager), With’ 
allusions of words, or consonance of, syllables, x x 
Jonxson L. P., Gray Wks. IV. 306, The ode is finished be- 
fore the ear has learned its measures, and consequently 
before it.can receive pleasure from their.consonance and 
recurrence. 1863 Marsn Zng. Lang, 401,-I think the in- 
troduction of these consonances a very happy feature in Mr. 
Longfellow’s hexameters, 1871 R. F. Waynoutn Lush. 5 
Consonances are heard in such pairs of words as canonized, 
eternized. .dissolute, resolute. ke eee aa, 

2. Agreement of sounds; pleasing combination 
of sounds. (In'later use with allusion to 3.) ~~ 

1504 Carew Huarte's Exam. (its (1616) 228 To be called 
by a good surname, and a gracious Christian name, which 
may deliuer a pleasing consonance to.the care, 19728 
Fuomson Spring 295 (1738) Winds and Waters flow’d in’ con- 
sonance, 3814 Soutuey Kodcrick xvit, 43 The quiet sourid - 
of-gentle winds and waters with their luliing consonance. 


CONSONANCY. 


* 3. Afus. The. sounding together. of two notes in 
harmony ; the quality or fact of being Consonant 


or concordant. (Opposed to Dissonance.) ~ 
1694 We Hotper Harimony (1731) 59 Thus far‘the Rates 
‘and Measures of Consonance lead us on. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl, 8.v., Notes in consonance constitute harmony, as notes 
in succession constitute melody. 1784 J. Porrer- Vert. 
' Villagers U1. 149 Joining several voices, or instruments, in 
consonance. , 282 Broapnouse Aus. Acoustics 291 Helm- 
holtz has well illustrated the consonance and dissonance 
of the various notes of the scale by a graphic illustration” 
b. A. consonant ‘interval’ or’ combination of 
two notes, a concord, i eee 
1624 Worron Archit, (2672) 34 The two principal Conso- 
nances, that most ravish the ear, are. ,the fifth,-and the 
actave.: 1878 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 159 
Beats -are..most noticeable in‘ unisons and consonances. 
3884 Bosanquer Zncyel, Brit. XVII. x06/2 (Afusic), The 
definition of consonances as’ intervals which can be tuned 
free from beats lies‘at the basis of almost all music. 


4. Acoustics. The sounding ofa body, ag. a 
tuning-fork, in sympathy with the vibration of an- 

other. body of the same pitch sounded near it. 

* 188ain Syd. Soc, Lex. : 

8. fig. Agreement, harmony, concord. (The ear- 

liest sense in Eng.) * 

1430 Lypc.- Chron. Troy Prol,, They write, .by suche con- 
sonance That -in theyr bokes was no variaunce, xsg2 A. 
Day Lug. Secretavie 1.(2625)31 The consonance and agree. 
ment they have either with reputation or dignity. 1623 
Favine Theat, Hon. un, xiii. 201 With whom they have con- 
sonance enough in manners, x8gq Marron Harvanp 4 lone 
xX, Consonance of feeling and sentiment. 

b. Phr. J consonance with. 
+ 1828 Srarx Elem. Nat, Hist, U1, 492 The discoveries of 
’ philosophy are in consonance with the details .. given 
sin the Sacred Writings. 1863 Mas. C. Crarke Stacks. 
Char. xiv. 347 She is merely acting ‘in consonance with her 
husband's expressed wish, 

Consonancy Cpasinies. Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. ‘consonantia : see prec. and -anoy.] 

1. Agreement or pleasing combination of sounds ; 
harmony, concord. 

3387 Trevisa Higder (Rolls) 1999 203 Tubal of Caym 
was fyndere of consonancie and of musyk, 665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Scé. vi. 29 A multitude of: Musical Consonancies, 
+1694-W.; Ho.per_ Harmony (1731) 31 Consonancy and Dis- 
sonancy are the Result of ‘the Agreement, mixture or unit- 
ing (or the contrary) of the undulated Motions of the Air or 
Medium, caused by the Vibrations by which the sounds of 
distinct Tunesare made, 1870 Rossetti Bald. § Sonn, (1882) 
ariand mite before The house of Love, hears through the 
echoing door His hours elect in choral consonancy. 

2. Quality of -being -consonant or accordant; 
agreement, accord, harmony. 
~1398 Trevisa. Barth. De P. R. xix. viii. (495) 867 By 
proporcion and consonancie and acorde of colour. xg8r 
Je Bett, Haddon's Answ., Osor. 443d, Sweete agreable 
consonancye of Authors. z602 Suaxs. Havz, 01, ii, 295 Let 
mee coniure you by the rights of our fellowship, by the con- 
sonancy ofour youth. 1692 Sir ‘I’. P. Bount 4ss. 149 Such 
a Consonancy, and: Uniformity of Judgment. x789 B. 
StitincrL. Asc. Traces p. xxiy, Asystem which is obscure 
merely from its consonancy to nature, 178z Exiz, Brower 
Geo. Bateman \. 107 Bateman’s honest heart, good sense... 
brilliant conversation, from their consonancy with her own, 
had rivetted the. affections of Cecilia. 1833 Lams Za, 
Anicus Rediv., Had he.been drowned -in Cam, there would 
have been consonancy in it. 

+b. A ‘harmony’. Obs. rare. 

1877 HANMER Ane, Eccl, Hist. (1619) 73 Who patched 
together, I-wot-not what kind of mangled consonancy of 
the Gospels. : 

3. Resemblance or correspondence of sound in 
words or syllables. ‘ 

1658 W. Burton Jin. Anton. 45 [For] Vindomora, he sends 
us to.Vanduara, in Scotland, meerly for some very small 
consonancy ‘in the names. ¢2775 Hurp Marks [imitation 
(R.), These consonancies chyming-in the.writer’s head. 

b. (See.quot.). Re 
7856 J. Wiraans Gram. Edeyrn § 1796 What is con- 


sonancy ?. The correspondence of consonants, and counter: r 


change of vowels. 
- Consonant (kgnséiiaint), ¢. Also 7-8 -ent, 
Ta. 14th'c. F. consonant (now consonnant, after 
Songer), ad.'L.. consonint-eni, pr. pple. (also used 
as adj.) of consondre to sound together, be har- 
pe ee f. con- ‘together + sondre to Sounn.]- - 
SB adie 6 7} Me 
Li {t, accordance, or harmony; agree- 
‘able, accordant (0) ;_ agreeing; consistent: (soseh). 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xt. 260. Thy raysons: ben 
consonaunte, . 1550. BALE Aol. 55 (R.) A confourme and 
consonant ordre. 1563 Homilies un. Rebellion 1.{1859) g6r 
‘With one*consonant lieart and voice.” x6x1 Spgzep Hist. 
Gt, Brit. vu. x. 83 ‘This life and death ‘nothing’ at‘al conso- 


_nané of agreeable, eee ie 
. b. Const..éo, z¢o.(an accepted standard): .. 
xqgx Caxton Vitas Patr.t ixic (W. de W. 1493) 113:n/2 
The deuyll seenge that his,contrycyon was not consonaunt 
‘tohis wordes. 1535 Act 27'Hea. VITT, c. 26 § t A*speche 
nothing like ne consonant to the’ natural-mother ton: 
vsed within this realme, 1628-Coke On Litt, Pref.,,The 
opinion is consonant.to law, 1664 H. More Jifysé. Inig., 
Afol. 500 Divine Truth will be-found every-where con- 
sonant to itself. 1709 Hearne Collect. Il. 327 The Doc- 
trine of them’ is certainly consonant to our articles. and 
-Homilies. . 1865 Grore P/ato I. iv. 146 This seems,more 
consonant to the language of Diogenes Laertiug,’ © , 
“@. Const, with, > . : 


iN 


‘e1gsg Harrserecp Divorce: Heén:-VIII (1878) 236° Ifthe 
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mariage. .were not.consonant with the laws. 1397 Hooxrr 
Eccl. Pol. v-ixvii. §12 That wherewith the writings of all 
antiquity. aré.consonant. 1678 Marve.. Growth Pofery 
Wks. I.'574 Like the harmony of the spheres, so consonant 
with. themselves, although. we .cannot hear the musick. 
1749 Fiecpinc Tove Pfercd (1775) 25 She.. first sounded 
their inclinations, with which her sentiments were always 
strictly consonant. 1857 GLapsTone Gleauzngs VI. xli. 73 
It is entirely consonant with the doctrine of St, Paul. x86z 
Tutrocy Eng. Purit, iii. 377 It will be more .. consonant 
with our aim to endeavour to characterise, etc. 
+d. advb. Obs. . / 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 180/3 The chylde. .gaue his cryes 
consonaunte unto his moder. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, 
£p. 251 Full of Tare eee the Etymology of 
Festus, and consonant unto the History. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. wt. u. (1765) 197 Hear him, consonant to this, 
in another Place asserting. 2 
{ +2. ?Agreeable to reason or circumstances ; 
‘suitable. Ods. 

r4gx Act 7 Hen, VII, c. 12 Preamb., His Highnes 
semeth most convenient and consonaunt to preserve the pos- 
sessions of the Crown. .without any severaunce. 1613 R.C, 
Table Alph. (ed. 3), Consonant, agreeable, likely. 

+8. In agreement with itself, consistent. Ods. 

@1586 Cranmer Wks. I. 19 She sheweth herself alway 
adel oer consonant. #1600 Hooker Ausw. to Travers 
understood is brought to light. 1655 Dicces Compl. Ambass. 
392 It might have pleased her Majestie to have kept a con- 
sonant course there. 1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. 
(2841) 81 To live agreeably to some one single and conso- 
nant scheme or purpose. -_ ‘ 

4,, Of sounds or music: Harmonious. 

rsrs Barctay Zgloges (1570) Civ/a It..is to one 
pleasaunt To heare g reason and ballade consonant. 
ex800 K. Wurre Rez. (1837) #6 An euphonious melody 
and consonent cadence. x871 Swinsurne Songs bef. Sun- 
rise, To W. Whitman 19 With consonant ardors of chords 
That pierce men’s souls as with swords. | 

b. Mus. Concordant ; constituting a concord or 
consonance. 

Dowtanp Ornith. Micvol, 78 Out of the mean in- 
equalitie. .doe consonant Sounds, 1760 Stites Ac, 
Grk, Music in Phil. Trans. LI. 703 A consonant system. . 
whose extreme or comprehending sounds were consonant. 
1860 J. Goss Harmony iv. 9 A Chord..is named a Concord 
when all the notes form consonant intervals to each other, 
Jbid., The consonant intervals, or Consonances, are the 
major and minor 3d, perfect 4th and_ sth, major and minor 
6th, perfect 8ve, and unison. 1884 Bosanquer in Eucyel, 
Brit. XVII. 106/x (Music), Other consonant intervals, 

5. Of words, etc.: Agreeing or alike in sound. 

¢ 1648 Howe Left. (1650) I. 60 Our bards .. hold agno- 
minations, and enforcing of consonant words or syllables 
one upon the other, to be the greatest elegance, 1882 
Patcrave in Sfenser'’s Wks, (ed. Grosart) IV. p. lvii, 
Spenser manages the four consonant rhymes required in 
each stanza with wonderful ease. 

+6. Of the nature of a consonant. Ods. rare: 

x73t Harris Hermes Wks, (1841) 210 The articulations so 
produced are called consonant, because they sound not of 
themselves. . but at all times in company with some auxili- 
ary vowel, 

Consonant (kpnsénnt), sd, [a. 13-14th c. F. 
consoiant (pl. -azs), ad. L. consonant-em, sb. use 
(se. consonans littera) of pr. pple.: see prec. Lat. 
had also in same sense corssona (sc. léttera), whence 
mod.F, consonne.] 

1. An alphabetic or phonetic element other than 
a vowel; an elementary sound of speech which in 
the formation of a syllable is combined with a 
vowel. -Applied both to the sounds and to the 
letters (the latter being the historically prior use). 

‘While a vowel sound is formed in the larynx, and only re- 
ceives its special quality by the conformation of the oral 
cavity through which it is sounded, a consonant sound is 
wholly or mainly produced in the mouth, or the mouth and 
nose.” Vowels thus consist of pure voice or musical sound ; 
consonants are either simple noises or noises combined in 
various degrees with voice. But a noise may itself be of 
@ continuous and rhythmical character, as a friction, trill, 
hiss, or buzz, and those consonants in which this is markedly 


the case approach closely to vowels, and may perform 


-the function of a vowel ina syllable. Hence ‘ the boundary 


between vowel and consonant, like that between the dif. 
ferent kingdoms of nature, cannot be drawn with absolute 
definiteness, and there are sounds which may belong to 
either’-(Sweer Handbk. Phonetics § 164). And there is in 
the consonants a regular gradation from those which come 
nearest to, -yowels and may function as vowels, to those 
which are most remote, and never so function. From this 
point ‘of view, elemé: sounds have been classed ‘as (1) 
vowels, (2)'semi-vowels (Eng. y and iv); (3) liquids (1,'l, 1), 
(4) nasals (m, n, ny, » (s) fricatives or spirants, voice *(v, 5, 
2,3, y) and breath (f, b; 5,., x)» (©) mutes or stops, zoice (b, 
d, ), and dreath(p; t, k). Sass 2aremore strictly the vowels 
2, 2% functioning as consonants, and classed as consonants ; 
Classes.’3,'4; 5, are capable, in a decreasing measure, of 
functioning as vowels; only, class 6 liave the consonantal 
function exclusively, 4; ¢, &, being the most typical conson- 
ants. The useof the'liquids and ‘as vowels or sonants 
is a prominent feature’in Indogermanic Phonology. (See 
Vowez,)"* Consonants may ‘also’be classed;. according to the 
part of the mouth where they are formed, into labials'(p, b, 
f; Vy m;..), dentals, palatals, gutturals,*and* other -minor 
roups. (See these me), In the Roman alphabet (with 
iits Greek accessions); the: historical vowels are a, ¢, 7, 0, 2, 
¥} down‘to-the 16-17th ¢., Z and ,z.-were used both as 
vowels and ‘congonants, a double function ‘served -by y and 
w in various modern languages. : Pe 
a. Applied to the-letters (solely or chiefly). = 
£1308 Sat. People-Kildare 18 in E. Eng. Poenrs (1862)153 


‘Pis uers is imakid wel Of.consonans and wowel:_ ‘xg30 


y: Patsar, Introd. 20 Cohsonantes written for kepying of trewe 


693 The true consonant meaning of sentences not | 


CONSONANTNESS. 


orthographie, and levyng of-them unsounded in pronuncia- 
tion., 1589 Porrennam Eng. Poesie vi. (Arb.) 128 To pro- 
long ‘the sillable which is written with double consonants. 
cx1620 A. Hume Sri. Tongue (1865) 11 Aconsonant isa letter 
symbolizing a sound articulat that is broaken with the 
tuiches of the mouth. 1727 W. Marner Viz. ALan’s Comp. 
x0 The two Consonants that may begin Words, are Thirty in 
Number .. As in Bl, Br, Ch.. Gn, Gr, Kn .. Th, Tw, Wh, 
Wr, 1823 Sir B. Bropie Crystadlog. 103 The vowels A 
E10, are used to designate the solid angles; some of the 
consonants, B C D F GH, to designate the primary edges. 
1867 A. J. Exits Z. £. Pronune. 1. tii, 184 According to the 
present usages of English speech Y and Ware consonants . 
when preceding a vowel as in ye, woe. 1871 Pirman 
Manual Phonogr. 46 The consonants of a word must be 
written (in shorthand] without lifting the pen. 
b. Applied to the sounds. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Coie. (1878) 4, I have scat- 
tered here and there some jarring notes and harsh conso- 
nants, vntunable to a modest care. x7sx Jounson Rambler 
No, 88 75 The difference of harmony arising principally 
from the collocation of vowels and consonants. 1871 Rosy 
Lat. Gram. 1, § 1 Interruption fof the breath} by complete 
contact, or compression by Fs phage of certain tae 
of the organs, or vibration of the tongue or uvula, produces 
consonants. 1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics § 99 A con- 
sonant is the result of audible friction, squeezing or stopping 
of the breath in some part of the mouth (or oceasionally of 
the throat). .Consonants can..be breathed as well as voiced, 
the mouth configuration alone being enough to produce a 
distinct sound without the help of voice. 

+c. Aumorously, with allusion to the etymo- 
logical sense ‘ sounding together’. Ods. 

1607 Wackincron Off. Glass Pref., Like the foole, a Con- 
sonant when hee should be a Mute. 

+2. Agreement, accordance; = ConSoONANCE 5. 

¢xrg00 Afol. Loll. 9 Pis consonaunt is vnknowen to be 
japer, 1638 M. Barer Horsemanship 1. 18 loyne two 
parrallel lines together, they make a true consonant. 

+3. Musical harmony or agreement of sounds. 

7483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 38/4 Iubal.. was the fynder of 
musyke that is to saye of consonantes of acorde. 

+b. AZus, = Consonance 3 b. Obs, 

‘2694 W. Hotper Harmony (1731) 113 As we Naturally by 
the Judgment of our Kar, own, and rest in the Octave, as 
the chief Consonant. 1712 STeeve Spect. No. 334 24 Those 
Numbers which produc'd Sounds that were Consonants. 

4, attrib. and Comd. (in sense 1), a8 corsonant 
diphthong, consonant-dropping, etc. 

1862 M. Horxins Hawaii 65 The Hawaiian alphabet..is 
so destitute of consonant diphthongs that the natives can- 
not pronounce two consonants together, 1888 Swecr Eng. 
Sounds a7 Many .. consonant-droppings are no doubt due 
to the .. principle of economy in distinction. /dzd., Con- 
sonant-smoothing is analogous to that of vowels. x889 
Pitman Manzal Phonogr. § 64 The simple articulations 2, 
4, z, @, etc., are often closely united with the liquids 2 and 
7, forming a kind of consonant diphthong. 
“Consonantal (kgnsénentil), a. [f prec. sb. 
+-AL.J Of, relating to, or of the nature of, a 
consonant ; consisting of or characterized by con- 
sonants. 

1795 W.Tavcor in Monthly Rev. XVII. 410 All the simple 
sounds, vowel and consonantal. 1872 H. Srencer Princ. 
Psychol, 1. 1. vi. 113 Delicate consonantal modifications. 
1882 All Year Round XXIX. 447 Due to the similarity of 
the consonantal outline for the two words in. .shorthand. 


Consonantic (kensdne'ntik), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -1¢, after vocalic. In mod.F. consonnant- 
zgue.] Of the nature or character of a consonant. 

x863 AUFRECHT in Chambers Encyct. V. 575/2 Consonantic 
bases, or, of the vocalic, those which end in 2 (v), a vowel of 
a decided consonantic quality, are most apt to preserve the 
inflections in their unaltered form. 

Consonantism (kgnsdninti:z’m). [f. Con- 
SONANT sb, + -I8M. In mod.F. consonnantisme.} 
Use of consonants; the system of consonants be- 
longing to a particular language, or their special 


character ; a consonant formation, 

1873 Harte Philol, Eng, Tongue (ed. 2) 132 The sound of 
the w may be described as 2 consonantism resulting from 
the collision of 2 with another. vocalic sound, 1888 
Athenzunt 25 Feb, 240/t To shake the confidence of scholars 
in the primitiveness of the Sanskrit consonantism. 

Consonantize (kpnsénintaiz), v. [f. as prec, 
+ -IZE.] ¢rans. To tum (a vowel) into a con- 
sonant (e.g. # into w); to make consonantal. 
So Con:sonantization, making into a consonant. 
..1877 Sweet Phonetics 9 The French (Ww) is narrow, the Eng- 
lish wide, the former being consonantized (7), the jatter (a). 
3879 H. Nicot in Eucyel. Brit. (ed. 9) IX, 632/: French.. 
always rejecting, absorbing, or consonantizing the vowel 
of the last syllable but one, af unaccented. ; 

Consonantly (kpnsénintli), adu. [fh ‘Con- 
SONANT a. + -L¥2,] In consonance,’ agreement, 
accord, or harmony; agreeably, harmoniously, 
consistently. Const, ./0, zw2th, ; 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks, 8290/2 All y* olde holy 
doctours.. write. .so consonantly togither opens al kindes 
of scismes and’ heresies. 1647 Dicces -Unlaws Taking 
Arms.135 There are who answer... not altogether conso- 
nantly to what Saint Paul aimed.at. 1777 Ropextson Hist. 
Amer. II. vit.; 308 Consonantly to the same ideas, punish- 
ment followed the trespass. 1791-1823 D’Israetr Cir. 
Lit, (1866) 269/1 Harmonious ranged, and consosiantly just. 
1876 tS Meccan Beauth. Career, xix. gro It chimed too 
“éonsonantly with a feeling of Beauchamp’s: it 


. Consonantiess, vare~°. [fas prec, + NESS.] 
State or quality of being.consonant, consonancy.. 

"1730-6 Baitey, (folio), Consonantness, conformity, agree- 
ableness to or with, Hence.in J.,:and mod. Dicts. «, -* 


‘CONSONATE. - 


+ Congonate, 2. Obs. [f. assumed L, *con- 
Sondt-us (cf. next), as pa. pple. of comsondre.: see 
Consonant.] = CONSONANT a. - - 

1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. 42 Meanes. .consonate to equity 
and true to religion. (1651 Juller’s Abel Rediv., Life 
Paretis (1867) Il. 333 Opinions.:consonate to the Scrip- 
tires. . oy 
.Consonate, v. vare. 
stem of consonare to sound together.] 
sound in sympathy. ; 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Consonating, possessing the properties 
of consonance [i.e. ‘ the production of sound in a body such 
as a tuning fork, by the vibration of another body of similar 
tone nearit’}) 

Consona‘tion. sonce-wd. [ad. late L. consona- 
tion-ent (Cassiodorus), n. of action f. corsondre: 


see Consonant.] A sounding together. 

3889 Longiman's Mag. May 10 They [bells] make all to- 
gether .. such a ringing, resonant, rolling consonation. 

+ Consone, sd. Obs. rare. [a. OF. consone con- 
sonant, unanimous, ad. L. conson-us CONSONOUS.] 
(See quot) 

1 IOWLAND Ornith. Aficrol. 79 OF not-Vnisons, some 

are zquisons, some Consones .. Consones are those, which 

yield a compound or mingled Sound. 

Consorne, v. vare. fad. F. consonner, L. conso- 
nave] intr. To be consonant. Hence +Con- 
sowning //. z., consonant. 

1873 M. Cottins Sg. Silchester's Whine Til, xiii, 125 
Hoping it was consonant with good strong orthodox Uni- 
tarianism. Let us hope it consoned. 

1g02 Arnoip Chron. (1811) 10 [An] interpretacion to reson 
and good feith consow[nJyng, 

Consonification. rare. [ad. mod.F. conson- 
nification, n. of action from comsonnifier, £. con- 
soune, ad. L. consona a consonant.) ‘Turning into 
a consonant, making consonantal. 

7887 F. F. Rocer /utrod, O. French 20 A consonnification 
of the ¢ 

Consonous (kp'nsdnas), @. rare. 2 Obs. [a. L. 
conson-us sounding together in harmony, harmo- 
nious, f, cor- + -sozt-2ts -sounding, f. soz-2s sound.] 

1. Sounding together harmoniously, harmonious. 

1684 CiiarLeTon Physiol. 357 If the two strings be Con- 
sonous though but in the less perfect Consonanceof a Fifth. 
1930-6 Barry (folio), Consonous, of the same tune or sound, 
agreeing in sound; also agreeable, very like. 1755 Joun- 
SON, Consonous, agreeing in sound; symphonious. 1868 H. 
Mor ey Note to Sect. No, 116 Not only that they {hounds} 
should be fleet, but also ‘ well-tongued and consonous,’ 

2, =COoNSONANT @. 1. Obs. 

1660 H, More Afysi. Godlixess 520 So will it also appear 
still more. .consonous to Reason, ea 

+ Consopite, v. Obs. (erron. in Dicts, conso- 
piate.) [f. L. consdpit- ppl. stem of consdpire to 
lull to sleep, f. con- intensive + sdire to lull to 
sleep, co-radicate with sop-or deep sleep; the L, 
stem sop- ue) is cognate with Teut. szwe/- 
in swefer sleep, dream.] “vans. To lay or lull to 
sleep; to quiet, compose ; tostupefy. (Usually fig.) 
Hence Co‘nsopited ff/. a., Co’nsopiting. 

[x62z3 Cockuram, Consoprated, lulled asleepe. 1657 Phys. 
Dict., Consopiated, lull'd asleep. 1775 Asn, Consopiate (not 
sufficiently authorized), to lay to sleep.) 

1647 H. Morn Song of Soul u1, iti, 1. xxxvii, To consopite 
Or quench this false Hight of bold phansies fire. 1650 
Citarceton Paradoxes 4t That spirituall sensation in the 
Magnet is consopited and layd asleep. 1657 Tomtinson 
Reno's Disp. 657 Narcoticks .. consopite the senses, 1668 
Howe Séess. Righteous (1825) 117 It .. attenuates the con- 
sopiting fumes. 1685 H. More Ji/usiv. 120 The consopiting 
of the natural or carnal powers, : 

+ Co-nsopite, pf/. a. Obs. [ad. L. consopit-us, 
pa. pple. of consdpive: see prec.) Laid to sleep. 

31647 H. More Song of Soul n. iii, 111. xiiii, Its clamorous 
tongue thus being consopite. 1664 — Adjst, Jig. 227 The 
external Senses. .being in a manner consopite. er 

+Consopition. Ods.. [ad, L. consépition-em, 

n. of action from conspire: see prece.] -A laying 

or lulling to sleep. : > 

16sx Biccs New Disp, 105 Procure the consopition of the 
confusion of the vitail Archeus. 1659 H.-More Zmarort. 

Soul (1662) 150 The Excitation or Consopition of Powers 

and Faculties. ¢1724 Pore Let. to Digby 12 Aug. Wks. 

1737 VI. 99 A total consopition of the senses. [Quoted iy 

J. and R. from some erroneous ed., as consopiation, which 

has been copied in later Dicts.] a 

+ Gonso'rce, Obs. rare. [s. OF. consorce:—L, 
consortia, pl. of consortium partnership, ‘fellow- 
ship: see below.] Fellowship, company. . 
.1grz Helyas in Thoms Z£. £, Prose Rout, (1858) TIL. 113 
Traytre wenest thou to make me of thy consorce. 
-Congort (kgnsfat), sb. fa. F. consort, fem. 
consorte mate, fellow, partner, wife (=It., Sp. cou- 

_ sorte), ad. L. cozsors, -ortem sharing property “in 

common, sharer, partner, colleague, comrade, f, 

con- together + sors, sortenz lot, (Orig. corso'rt.)] 

1. A. partner, companion, mate; a colleague 
in office or authority. Obs. : : . 
. 1419 J. Avcerre in Ellis Orig. Le#é. 1. 21, 1, 70 The Maire 
-and his consortes havyth-y rendyd yowre size. 1392 GREENE 
Upst. Courtierin Hart. Misc, (Math.), 11. 219 To secke 


[f. L. consonit-, ppl. 
intr. To 


good consorts and ‘companions. , c 1592 Martowe Few. af 


Malta y, Wks. (Rtldg:) 177 Now, as for Calymath and his 
consorts, Here'have I’made a dainty gallery. 1598 -B. 
. ‘Jonson’ Lu. Afan in Hum, 1:1; 1 scorneit, 2, .to be a consort 
for every hum-drum, 1624 Cart. Sarti Virginia ut. xit. 
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94 Adam and Francis his two consorts were fled: 1629 Mas- 
SINGER Picture v. iii, Take the advice of your learn’d con- 
sort. 1667 Mitton P.Z. 1. 963 With-him Enthron’d’Sat 
Sable-vested Night, eldest of things, The consort of his 
Reign.. @1734 Nortu Lives I. 99 Consorts and coadjutors, 
as well as adversaries in business, 1755 MAGEns Jusurances 
I.295 The said Capt. Charles Alden and:Lazaro Damiani 
~~ oes eb in ae On ( Fe ) 
. transf, and jig. Obs. (exc. as fig. to 3). 

1607 WALKINGTON Ofi. Glass 48 This wit 1s ever 2 consort 
with judgement. - 1658 Stincspy Diavy (1836) 214 Make de- 
vout books your discreet Consorts, 1667 Mitton P. Ly x. 
526 What will they then But force the Spirit of Grace it 
self, and binde His consort Libertie, 1833 1. Tavtor /auat 
i 3 That love which is to be the consort of knowledge. 

. A ship sailing in company with another: ; 
x60z Warner Alb, Eng. x1. |xii, (1612) 272 Then Chan- 
celor, his onely ship remayning of that flecte .. sailes with 
his consorts to meete. 1628 Dicny Voy. Afedit. (1868) 26, 
I carried out three lightes fore and aft, that if I ed by 
my consortes they might see them, , 1748 Azson's Voy. 11. 
v. 179 At the beginning of this chace the Centurion ‘ran 
her two consorts outof sight. 1820 Scoressy Arctic Regions 
I. 78 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xx, (1856) 155 Our con- 
sort, the Rescue. .had in this discovery. 

3. A partner in wedded or parental relations; 
a husband or wife, a spouse. Used in conjunction 
with some titles, as gueev-consort, the wife of a 
king; so Adng-consort, prince-consore (the latter the 
title of Prince Albert, husband of Queen Victoria). 

1634 W. Woop New Eug. Prosp. Ded. Note, Your selfe, 
and your vertuous Consort. 1640-4 Cuas. I in Rushw. 
Hist, Colt, (1692) 1, 1. 521 His dearest Consort the Queen, 
and his dear daughter the Princess Mary. 1667 E. Cuan. 
BERLAYNE St, Gt. Brit. 1.(1684) 220 The Queen-Consort also 
doth the like to divers poor Women. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4126/2 The Envoy was..introduced to the Empress Consort, 
1932 Leptarn Sethos LI. x. rae Her Consort still persuaded 
her to enjoy thediversions of the court. 1788 Westey IVs. 
(1872) VI. 299 Unless we should place our consorts and our 
children on an equal footing with them [our parents}. 1828 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. goo A queen consort could not be 
seised to a use, 1845 SternHen Laws Eng. Il. 262 The 
Queen, whether regnant or consort. 1861 Court Circular 
13 Dec., Windsor Castley Dec. 13., His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort passed a restless night. 

b. Used of animals. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 142 In June the males return 
to shore, and by August are joined by their consorts, 2834 
Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 2 At the very first cast, 
hooked the consort of the fish I had taken the day before. 

‘+ Consort (kp'nsjit), sb.2 Obs, [n. of action from 
Consort v, and, like the vb., accented comso-7? by 
all the poets till c1612: eff resort, accord, etc. 
(A rare OF. consorte ‘union, company, coterie’, 
cited by Godef. from a single writer, can hardly 
have had any connexion with this.) Inthe musical 
uses (senses 3-6), however, there can be no doubt 
that cosoré was from the beginning an erroneous 
representation of F, concert, It. concerto: this un- 
familiar foreign word being, from similarity of 
pronunciation, confounded with the familiar one, 
with sense 2 of which it had contiguity of mean- 
ing. But in the course of the 18th c, the correct 
form concert gradually took its place.] 

I. Connected with Consort v. 

1. A number of people consorting together; 2 
fellowship, partnership, company. : 

1884 R. Scor Discow, Witcher. vi. iti. 94, 20 Women OF 
that consort .. were poisoned. rape Saat. Two Gent, 1. 
i, 64 What saist thou? Wilt thou be of our consort? Say 
I, and be the captaine of vs all. 1598 Bacon Sacr, Medit. 
vii. (Arb,) 1x7 It is for the good of the Church, that there bee 
consorts of men freed from the cares of this world, x6or 
Hotranp Pliny Il. 'g4x Among a consort or company of 
other virgins. “x654 Wuittock Zootomia 483 Herein you 
may heare the concent of a Consort of Authors, 1702 Zig. 
Theophrast. 130 There is hardly such another pest in a 
commonwealth as a consort of parasites, ot 

b. A company of ships sailing ogee: : 
igor G. Frercusr Rtisse Comurw. (Hakluyt) 11 About 17 
or 19° fleete of them , which divide themselves into divers 
companies, five or six boates.in a consort. .x6z1 Corcr.- 


s.v. Conserve, Navires de conserve, ships of a Fleet, or of: 


one consort.-. 2653, 2699 [see d.]._. easier 
ce. Society, company. - Of consort: social. ¢ 
- 1607 WaLuincton Off, Glass 68 A solein monastick life, 
never .. delighted with consort. 1675 Evetys Yerre'(x729) 
33 Our Junipers and Cypréss..are trees of Consort,-and 
thrive not well alone, : : ener 
ad, Zz consort: in partnership ; in company. 
x6xr Bince 2 Kings vii. 16 marg., Jehoram.. Foman to 
reign in‘consort with his father. 1626 Bacon Sy/va Marg. 
notes, §§ x to 17. Experiments in Consort, — §§ 24 to 35. 
Experiment Solitary. 1653 H. ‘Cocan tr, Pinto's Trav. 
nlix. 189 ‘To give advice to the Ships of Bengala, that they 
should come all carefully in’ consort together, 32668 Gran- 
vite. Plus Ujtra 52 Instances’ must he .. examined singly 
and in consort, ‘ 1699 Roneats Voy.’ Levané 13 These Cor- 
sairs go sometimes in Consort two or three together. “173 
Rafe of Helen i, 20 When you in consort tript, Phalacra’s 
green. - 7 ao et ; 
2. Accord ; geomet ‘concurrence. “ [Related 
toCorsonrz 6.)  ° Safis eit 
1590 Srenser F. Q. ti xii. 4 The people. .To him assembled 
with one-full consort. -1s9%°-Tv0u. Raigue Ky Fohn wu. 
(1611) 78 “Why shines the Sunne to fauour this consort? 
>1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 246-1F you shall change Lewis the 
twelfth for. Lewis the Eleuenth —then the Consort is more 
perfect. x6s5 Funter Ch, Hist. 1. vi-§ 30 He is reported 
.to have entailed (by Heaven’s Consort) an hereditary Ver- 
tue on his Successours, - ode &S 
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. > b.’f2 consort: in accord; in concert (with 
which it finally blends). Pe Tau Swe eg : 
1634 Foro P. Warbeck mi: ii, Vil lend you mirth, sir, If 
you-will be in consort. ' 1729 T; Cooxe Zales, $c. 43 In 
Consort to my Friend my Passions move. 2793 Lp. ‘Auck- 
LAND Corr. (1861) III, z0 A cordial disposition .. to ‘act in 
consort with me. . oe oo eater ea 
“X1.=Concerr of music. -  - . ae 
3. The accord or: harmony -of several’ instru- 
ments or voices playing or singing in tune. | ° 

587 Frese Contn. Holinshed Ul. 1552/2 Both. by 
voice and instruments of consort. [rg88 R,” Parke tr. 
Mendoza's Hist. China 173 Divers instruments, whereon 
they played with great consort, some one time and some an 
other.]: x674 Pravronp.Shil/ Aus... 99 The Tenor-Viol 
is an excellent inward Part; and much, used for Consort. 
1695 Biackmore Pr, A7th. wv. 66 Choice Instruments .. in 
sweet melodious Consort joyn’d. _ ' 

b. (with @ and g/.) A-singing or playing in 
harmony; a harmonious combination of voices or 
instruments ; the harmonious music so produced. | 

1586 Martowe is¢ Pt. Tamburl.-.wv. iv; -Methinks ‘tis a 
great deal better than a consort of musick. g9r° Suaxs. 
Two Gent, 1. ii, 84 Visit by night your Ladies chamber- 
window With some sweet Consort. 1604 T. Wricnt Pas- 
sions ¥. ii. 164 The church, for this same: effect, vseth the 
Consorts of musical instruments. 1626 {see 6], 1634 Sir 
T. Herpes? Trav. 52 Their armes and legs were adorned 
with Bels, which with the other musique, made a consort, 
1705 Sranuorz Paraphr, 1. 295 The singing together Con- 
sorts of Praise. x71x Appison Sfect. No.5 ? 3 The musick 
proceeded from a Consort of Flagellets and Bird-calls, 1883 
Cuarret in Aldis Wright's Votes to Shaks, Hen. V, v. it. 
263 (235) Some instruments, such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., 
were formerly made in sets of four, which when played to- 
gether formed a ‘consort’. (Hence, .app., the erroneous 
statement that ‘consort of viols’ was=Cues? of viols: cf. 
2880 Grove Dict, Afus. 1. 384.) ee) 

ec. transf. and fig. . = vy 

1586 W. Massir. Sern. Trafforde Marriage, There be 
foure parts in the commonwealth... when these foure partes 

in a sweet consort and melody. 158 Nasne Adnond 
or Parrat 5b, Talke of a Harmonie of the Churches .. 
heere would be a consort of knauerie. xg§90 Spenser J; Q. 
un i. 40 Wonder was to heare their.[birds'] trim’ consort. 
r6sr J. Flreake) Agrippa's Occ. Philos, 259 The Tone of 
ae and proportionated Consorts obeyeth the nine 
Muses. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. § 8 (1683) 366 A consort 
of plaudites, 1712 Appison Sfect. No, 418 ?7 His Consors 
of Birds may be as full and harmonious. : 

d. Lx consort; = in concert. 7” 

x62zx Quantes Esther Div. Poems (1717) 2 The crafty 
serpent and the fearful Hart Shall join'in Consort, and each 
bear a part. 1907 Curios. in Hush. & Gard, 24 If he join 
not in Consort with all the Creatures to praise their com- 
mon God. axg8g Burney Hist. Afas. 1s vill. (ed. 2) 127 
Several parts. sung in consort. R 

4A ciapeny et set of musicians, vocal or -in- 
strumental, making music together. oe 

1587 Fresuxc Cont. Holinshed XI." 1320/2 A full con- 
sort of musike, who plaid still verie, dolefull. musike. 
3606 Hottann Suefon, 262. 1616 ‘Burroxar, Covsor?, a 
company, or a company of Musitions together. 1633 
G. Herverr Temple, Employment vi, Lord place-me ia 
thy consort ; give one strain To my poore reed. 1656 Eart 
Monn. Advt, /* Paruass. 320 The ignorant consort of 
trivial Fidlers. 1688 R. Houme Armoury in, 160/t A Con- 
sort is many Musitians playing on several Instruments. 
1704 SteeLe Lying Lover i. (1747) 22 Each Consort vy'd 
by turns Which with most Melody shou’d charm our Ears, 

5. A musical entertainment in which,a number 


of performers take part: =CONCERT 4. . 
1671 Evetyn Diary (1827) 1. 357 Sir Joseph .. gave us,. 
a handsome supper, and after supper a consort of music, 
1697 C’tess D'Aunoy's Trav, (1706) 258 There's nota Night 
passes without foure or five hundred Consorts of Musick, 
in several parts of the Town, 2708 Hearne Collect, (Oxf. 
Hist, Soc.) 11, x26 A Consort’ of Musick in ye Theatre, 
1727 Farley's Exeter Fral, 24 May, At the large Musical 
Room.. will be held a Consort of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick. 1774 Mrs. Detaxy Lc?, 16 Sept. I had rather hear 
it than any of their modern Operas and Consorts. « . 
-6. attribi 0 ae 
+ 1607 Dekker Kuts, Conjur., To this consort-rome resort 
none but the children'of Pharbus (poets and musitions). 2611 
Mortey (¢/#/c), The First Booke of Consort Lessons. , 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 278 In that Music which: we call broken, 
music or consort-music, some consorts of instruments are 
sweeter than others. 1674 Peavrorp Séid? Alus. it. 91 The 
Viol (usually called) de Gambo, or Consort Viol.- sentra: 
Trans, XVIII. 69 In movements of Consort-Musick, , 
Consort (kgnsp'at), v. [Found first in end of 
16the. -The origin and early historyare obscure and 
complicated. It is possible that the differeht senses 
had. two or even three different origins.:. Thus, 
branch ‘T was app. formed on Coxsort sé.1, with the 
notion ‘of act as a consort’ to’..” Branch: II cannot 
be separated from a simple verb Sort, very common 
from ¢ 1570 onwards in all the senses 3-6. below. 
In setise 3 there was obviously: sometimes asso- 
ciation’ with -L.- sors, sortem, F. sort Jot,” fate, 
destiny.-. Branch III is intimately associated ‘with 


von 


Consort sd.2, branch II.’ But even if thus origin- 


ally distinct,-the senses appear to have been con- 
sidered as belonging to. one’ word,.and to have 


smntually influenced: each other, for some uses 
combine ‘the different ideas: cf.4, 5, with 13 7 


‘with:3, 5, 6. Cf. also, obs. It. comsortare -‘ to con- 
sort together’ (Florio, 1611), £.- consorfe mate, 
consort.: There were also med.L. vbs. consortare, 


, will consort in a Fifth. @2734 Nortu Lives 


CONSORT. 


-ari, to lie adjacent, have common boundaries. No 
trace of the vb. appears in French, Old or New.] 
I, +1. ¢razs. ‘To accompany, keep’ company 

with ; to escort, attend. Ods. 

2g08 Suaxs. L..Z. Z. 1, i. x78 Sweet health and faire 
desires consort your grace. 1609 Heywoop Brit. Troy 
xvi iv, Ten thousand voluntary men _unprest Consort him. 
1613 — Foure Prentises Wks. 1874 13. 217 Wilt thou con- 
sort me; me company. ¢ 1611 Criapman 2éad vin. 389 
They in golden thrones Consorted other Deities, replete 
with passions. 1618 — Hesiod’s Georg. 1. 309 Tl-com- 
plexion’d Spight Shall consort all the miserable plight Of 
men then living. 1622 R, Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1847) 12 
The sayd ship consorting another of a hundred tonnes, 
wt. To-be a consort or pene to, to espouse ; 
to have sexual commerce with. Ods. 

r61g CuApman Odyss. t. 429 And such as may consort with 
grace So dear a daughter of 80 great a race, 1618 — He- 
ae Bk, Days 46 The great Lwentieth day Consort thy 
wife. F 

II. 8. To associate in a common lot, to sort 


emselues with disobed: 
Jonson Ev, Man out of Hum. w. vi, That you can consort 
yourselves with such poor Seam-rent Fellows. x607 DEKKER 
Westw. Hoe » Wks. 1873 11. 287 Your consorting your 
selfe with Noble men..hath vndone vs. 1633 Br. Haut 
Hard Texts N. T. 209, I have written to you. .not to con- 
sort yourselves in the conipany of inordinate Christians. 
1692 Locke Educ. (1727) § 22 When he begins to consort 
himself with men, and thinks himself one. 
. antr, To associate, to join or keep company. 

3588-98 Hackiuyr Voy. I. 1. 222 All these consorted to 
goe to Goa together, and I determined to goe with them, 
and caused a palanchine to be made for me of canes. 1633 
Be. Hate Hard Texts N, T. 14 Consorting in their frugal 
and temperate meales. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 2 
To consort together. 1826 Soutney Poet's Pilgr. 1. 33 
we consorted here’ as seemed best, 1847 Eaterson Poems, 
Saadi Wks. (Bohn) I, 472 Men‘consort in camp and town, 
But the poet dwells alone. 1873 Brownine Red Cott, Nt.- 
cap 198 O friend, who makest warm my wintry world, And 
wise my heaven, if there we consort too! 

b. Const. wih ; ‘also of ships. 

1390 Saks, Aids, N. ut. li, 386 They. .must for aye con- 
sort with black-browd night. x605 — Jfacd. 11, iil, o 
Let’s not consort with them. x6xz Bince Acés xvii, r 1667 
Miron P. L, 1x. 954 If Death Consort with thee, Death is 
to mee as Life.+ 1697 Damerer Voy. (1698) I. We sniled 
from hence .. we consorted, because Captain Yanky..was 
afraid the French would take away his Bark. - 1751 Jounson 
Rambler No. 141 ? 10, I consorted with none that looked 
into books. 1824 W. Irvine T. Trav. I. 3%4 [He] kept 
loose company and consorted with actors, bad Macaunay 
Hist. Eng. Il. 609 They consorted with Lutherans. 

e. To have intercourse with. (? related to-2.) 
.€ 1600 “Tirron't. ¥. (1842) 18, Louelie Venus sported And 
with-Mars consorted. 1868-J. H. Buunr Ref Ch. Zug. 1, 
108 He ceased _to consort with her. 1886 Law Times 
LXXXI. 178/2 The damiages he has sustained'by some man 
consorting with his wife, . 

6. To accord, agree, harmonize: a. f0;.b. with. 

1599 Ward. Faire Wom, 1. 447 Neither time Nor place 
col to my mind. x64x Linos SF Bruew vii. 25 A 
godly young woman .. well consorting to himselfe and his 
Sonne. 1854 Syp. Dosen. Balder.xvi. 67 So that like to 
like consort. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass iv. (1664) 55 Sorrow carries 
too Fee a visage, to consort with his Clarét Deity. 1634 
R. H. Salerne's Regiut, Pref. 2 That which consorts with 
their Nature. 1863 Mrs; C, Crarxe Shaks. Char, xiv. 364 
The decoration of, the poetry, consorting .. with the ru 
simplicity of the subject. 1856 Mirtin Edin. Rev. CKXII. 
362 It did not consort with his idea of scientific government. 

TIT. [Cf Consorr 5.2 IT] 

+ 7%. To combine in- musical harmony ; to play, 
sing or sound togethér, (¢vazs. and zit.) Obs. 

tggo Srenser #7, Q. 11, xii. 70 All that pleasing is to living 
eare Was there consorted in one harmonee: 1592 SHAKS., 
Ron. § Ful, m1. i, 5x Heere’s my fiddlesticke, heere’s that 
shall make you daunce. Come consort. - x598 SyLvESTER 
Du Bartas iv. (1641) P72, Suffer, at least, to my sad 
dying voyce, My dolefull fingers to consort their noise. 
1616 -Drumo. Aly True’ Happiness, To haue ‘the wit 
and will Consorting in one straine. 1633 G. Hersert 
Tenple, Easter iii, Consort both heart and lute, and twist 
a song Pleasant and long.. 1662 J. Tatuam Agua Tri. 3 
‘The Watermen who are continually in action, consort into 
this Song,-being. set for three parts. 1694 W. Hotprr 
Harmony (731) 48 If the Length of A be to that of Bas 3 
to 2, and consequently the Vibrations as 2 to 3, their Sounds 

; I, 88 He had 
an harpsichord -at his bed-chamber-door, which ‘a friénd 
touched to his voice. “But he cared not for a set of masters 
to consort it with him. 7 


+ Conso‘rtable, ¢. Obs. ‘[f. prec. vb. = -ABLE.] 


. Capable of consorting together or of being con- 


sorted; companionable, comparable. 
Vou. IT. 
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1648 W. Mounracue Devowit’ Zss, 98 (T.) A good con- 1 


science, and a good courtier, are consortable. * 26s Relig. 
IVotton, 23 In the growth of their Fortunes the Duke was 
alittle the swifter and much the greater ., Therin I must 
confesse much more consortable to Charles Brandon, 

Consortation. Obs. rare, [f. Consonr a. 
+-aTIon.] Consorting or keeping company. 

19796 Mod, Gulliver's Trav. 203 Those I had... sworn al- 
most adoration unto, consortation and lasting amity with. 

Consorted. (kfasp'stéd), gp. a, [f. Corson v. 
+-ED1,] Associated, leagued; united as con- 
sorts. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. Z. 1, i. 260 There did I see that low 
spirited Swaine .. sorted and consorted ..with a Wench. 
1593 — Rick. II, v. vi. 15 Two of the dangerous consorted 
Traitors. 1667 Miuton P. Z. vit. so He (Adam) with his 
consorted Eve, The storie heard attentive. 1747 CobLins 
Ode to Liberty Epode ii. 23 The Chiefs .. Hear their con- 
sorted Druids sing Their triumphs. 1882 W. BaLLantine 
Experiences xxxviii. 365 They were a curiously consorted 
pair, 

+b. Tuned in harmony, harmonious. Obs. 

1s80 Sipney Arcadia x1. 211 Seven appassionated shep- 
heards, all keeping the pace of their foot by their voice, and 
sundry consorted instruments they held in their arms. 

Consorter (kgnsp-ite1). rare. [f. Consort z. 
+-ER1,] One who consorts; an associate. 

e3gs6 in Burnet Hist. Ref Records u. nm. xxxii. Their 
coadjutors, counsellors, consorters, procurers, abetters, and 
maintainers. . ¥ 

Consortial (kgnsp-1fAl), a. [ad. It. consorziale, 
in mod.F, consortial, f. It. consorsio, L. consorte-um 
(see below) +-au.] Of or pertaining to a con- 
sortium, association, or union. 

x88x [see Consortiuns]. 

Consortier, obs. form of ConoERTEER. 

Conso: (kgnsp-stin), vb. sd. [f. Consort 
v. + -INGl] The action of the verb Consort; 
agreeing, associating, etc. 

x61z Frorio, Coxsorteria, parinersttD, consorting to- 

ether, society. 21665 J. Goopwin Filled w. the Spirit 
free) 295 Such a sweet consorting of a man’s spirit and be- 

aviour to all variety of occasions. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
{1692) 174 Likeness is the greatest Indearment_of Love .. 
We see this, .in the voluntary consortings of animals. 

Consorting, fp/. a. [f. as prec. + -Inc2.] 
That consorts ; according, associating, etc. 

cxsgo GREENE 47. Bacov ix. 205 Let me that joy in these 
consorting greets And glory in these honours done to Ned, 
Yield thanks for all these favours to my son. 

Consortion (kgnsp'1fon). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. consortion-em fellowship, partnership, consort, 
f, consort-em CONsort sb.1; see -10N.] 

1. Consorting or keeping company with others ; 
intercourse. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Aor. u. 9 Be critical in thy 
consortion. did. (1756)9s The consortion of men, whereby 
they become better or worse, 2886 J. Payne tr. Boccaccio's 
Decam. I, 14 Converse and consortion with the sick. 

2. Of states: Alliance, union in action. 

1803 W. Taytor in dun, Reo. I. 445 A combination of 
the northern states on a basis fa to their eventual 
freedom and consortion, 

Conso'rtish, a. once-wd. [f. Consort sd.) + 
-1sH: cf. clannish.| Like consorts. 

«1845 Hoop Legend Navarre xii, No couple ever got so 
right, aman Within two hours—a courtship rather 
shartis! 

Consortism (kg nsfitizm). Biol. [f. Consort 
5,1 +-18m.] The practice of being consorts: in 
Biol, the association or union during life of two 
plants, or animals, or of a plant and animal, each 
of which is dependent on the other for its existence 
or well-being. In the case of animals more com- 
monly called Systerosts. 

1880 Frat. Linnzvan Soc. XVII. 148 This process tends to 
explain the nature of the consortism of the fungal and algal 
elements in the autonomous lichen. 1885 Zyeyel. Brit. 
XVIIL. 266 (Parasitism) The fungi which are concerned in 
the constitution of lichens maintain with the algal com- 
Sane throughout life relations of consortism. /did, 268 

symbiosis .. the consortism of organisms in such fashion 
that mutual services are rendered sufficient to make the 
alliancé profitable. «to the whole community of organisms. 

Consortium (kénsp-sfidm). [L. consortium 
partnership, f. consorsConsonr. Thence It. consorzio 
and OF. consorvce.] Partnership, association. 

x88: H. A. Wenster in Zncyel. Brit. XIII. 466/2 (Ltaly) 
The law {of 1874] united the six banks into a consoraia or 
union, bound, if required, to furnish to the national ex- 
chequer bank-notes to the value of 1,000,000,000 lire manu- 
factured and renewed at their common expense ;: but by the 
law of 7th April 188r..the consortium of the banks came to 
a close on the goth June 1881, and the consortial notes 
actually current are formed into a direct national debt. 

+Conso'rtive, @. Obs. rare. [f. Consort v. 
+-IvE.] ? Adapted for ‘consort’ (55.2 3); fit for 
playing in concert. 

1634. CHARLETON Physiol, 358 Other scarce Consortive In- 
struments, such as the Virginalls‘and Lute. 

. tConso‘rtment, Obs. rare. [£ Consort v. + 
-MENT.] Association os consorts or partners. 

, 1894 Carew Huarte's Exau. Wits xiii. (1616 205 The 
imagination .. which plotteth treaties, consortments and 
capitulations with the enemie. 1598 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 296 
To keepe the consortment exactly-in all poynts. z654 R. 


Coprineron tr. Hist. [vsti 297 The spirit of fraternal 
consortment. 


CONSPECIRES.. 


Consortship (kgnsgitifip). Now rare. [f. 
Consort sb.1 + -SHIP.} ‘ 

1, The state or position of a consort or associate ; 
association, fellowship, partnership. 

3628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay's Argenis 182 That it was him- 
selfe who had receiued the bencfit, in being admitted to the 
consortship of his armes, x682tr. Erastus’ Treat. Excomm. 
67 aha Aportle directs Good men to shun all Consortship 
with I. 

2. spec. +a. Partnership in office. Ods. 

1632 Le Grays tr. e//. Pater. 317 Raised to. .the Consort- 
ship with him of the Tribuniciall power. 1677 R. Cary 
Chronol, 1. 1, § 1. xiii. 125 She... would not admit him to 
a Consoriship in Government. — - 

b. Partnership in marriage; the position of 
consort. 

1649 Br. Haut Cases Conse. w. i. (1654) 292 Thus .. must 
the parent cither keep his virgin, or labour for the provision 
of a meete consortshtp. 1865 MceLennan Prim. Marriage 
iv. 63 A permanent consortship. 

e. Nat. See quots. and Consort sé! 2. 

zg92 Lp. Burveici in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. EV. 104 When 
two or more ships do joyne in consortship together, then 
whatsoever is gotten in that consortship is to be divided 
tonne for tonne, and man for man. @ 1649 Winturop //ist. 
New Lng. (1852) I. 3 Articles of consortship were drawn up 
between the said captains and masters, x1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1698) I. 223 The 25th Day Capt. Davis and Captain 
Swan broke off Consortships. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. (1718) 
2 We weigh’d from Kingroad .. in consortship with the 
Dutchess, 1868 H. D. Grant Rep. Wrecking in Bahamas 
36 Consortship is an ent between two vessels to 
Share according to terms on beforehand, in whatever 
salvage they may earn during their. .voyages, 

+ Consoude, now Consound (kgnsau'nd), sd. 
Herb. Yorms: 1 consolde, 3-5 consoude, -sowde, 
§ -saude, 6- consound. [a OF. comsolde, con- 
soulde, consoude (this also mod.F.) :—L, consolida, 
so called app. f. L. consolidére to make solid or 
firm, on account of its attributed virtues: cf. 
Compre, Consound isa 16th c. corruption parallel 
to that in the verb (see next).J 

A herb to which healing virtues were attributed ; 
the plant so called by the Romans is generally 
supposed to have been the comfrey (Symphyium 
opitinate). But the medizeval herbalists distin- 
guished three species, C. major, media, and 
minor, which they identified as the Comfrey, Bugle 
(Ajuga veptans) and Daisy (Bellis perennis) re- 
spectively, The field Larkspur was also called 

‘onsolida regia or regalis, King’s Consound, whence 
Linneens’s specific name Delphininm Consolida. 

The name So/idago was a medieval synonym of Consolida, 
whence ‘Consound’ has also sometimes been erroneously 
used as a book-name of species of the composite genus to 
_— Solidago is now applied, or of Senecio confounded 
with it. 

€1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 350 Do him pis to lecedome. .con- 
solde, oe mid ealap, do halig water, [¢ 1265 Voc. Names 
PZ, in Wr.-Wiilcker_555/3 Chaudes Herbes .. Consolida, i. 
consoude, i. daiseie.) ¢ 1350 Med. ATS, in Archaol. XXX. 
357 And smal consowde wt y: whyte flour. c1q2g Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 648/34 Nomina herbarum .. Hee concilida, 
consaude. cx4g0 /bid. 5737 C ‘onsolida, consowde. [¢r450 
Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 45 Consolida ntinor. gall. le petite 
consoude, angl. waysegle uel bonwort uel brosewort.) 1378 
Lyte Dodoens 1. xc. 133 Consolida media: in English 
Middell Consounde, or Middle Comfery, and Bugle. /67d. 
1. xcix. 141 Solidago Sarracenica, and Consolida Sarracenica 
.-in English Sarrasines Consounde, or Sarrasines Comfery. 
Ibid, u. xv. 165 The wilde (Larkes spurre)..is now called in 
Latine Consolida regia aut regalis : in English Kings Con- 
sounde. x6ox Hottann Pliny II. 275 The Greekes imposed 
vpon it the name Symphytum, i. Consound. 19783 Ains- 
wortx Lat. Dict.(Morell) v, Consolida, .The herb comfrey, 
or consound. 1807 Compl. Farmer (ed. 5), Cousound, a 
provincial term applied to bugle. 

+Consoude, consou'nd, v. Obs. In 4~5 
consoude, -sowde. [ME. consoude, a, OF. *con- 
souder, consoder (Godefroy), L. consolidéve to Con- 
SOLIDATE; in 16th c, like the simple ME, vb. sonde 
(F. souder, L. solidare), assimilated by ‘ popular 
etymology’ to the adj, sossd whole: see Sounn 
v3] 

zrans. To heal, join together (wounds, fractures) ; 
= CONSOLIDATE 2. 4. S.A)peb 

e400 Lanjrane’s Ctrurg. 48 (MS. £ joon May netiere 
wip verri consolidacion be consowdid. did. To heele & 
consowde pe wounde, 1886 tr. Vigo's Wks. 278 The medicine 
written in the former Chapter, which consoundeth bones, 

Hence Consou'(n)ding vd/. sb. and Zdl. a. 

c1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 44 (MS, A) He leide to pilke 
prickynge a consowdynge Eee ee Tbid, 66 In streynynge 
of blood & consowdynge [42ZS. 3. consoudyngel of be veyne, 
1597 Geranve ‘Yerbaé 1. xxxi. 42 Fit consounding plaisters 
upon the greeued place, _ 

+Consouder. Obs, [f. prec. + -ER.J} That 
which consolidates; a ‘ consolidative’ medicine. 

e400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. Contents 6 Of glutinatiuis & 
consolidatiuis, pat bup closeres & consouderes, 

* Consound: see ConsouDE. 

- Consow(n)yng: see CONSONE 2. 

* Conspecies, [f.Con- + Srecres: cf. congener] 
In d/. Fellow species of a genus, 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamucton Logic xi. (1866) I. 209 The co- 
ordinate species, of the_same genus may be called Con. 
‘species. 188r Nature XXIV. 240 Sub-species, or as Mr. 
Seebohm names them, con-species. 10 

1 


CONSPECIFIC. 


’ . Gonspecific (kpnspisi-fik), ¢. [f. prec. after 
specific.] Of the same species, specifically iden- 
tical (though perhaps dificring as varieties). 

1859 Asa Gray in W. G. Farlow Jfen:. 41 The idea of the 
descent of all similar or pomeperspe individuals from a com- 
mon stock, 1883 Mature XXVII, 45: The Bamboo..in the 
woods of Imerina proves to be conspecific with that of the 
interior of Bourbon. 

+Conspect. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conspectus : 
see ConsPEcTus.] ° 

1. Astrol. = ASPEO?. . 

3398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vitt. x. (2495) 374 By rys- 
ynge and downe goynge and conspect and syghte of thyse 
xij sygnes of the Zodiacus, that ben also callyd Domus, 
houses, dyuers and wonderfull chaungynges fall. 

2. View, sight. : 

1548 Haun Chron, (1809) 2g: These armies thus liyng the 
one in the conspect and vewe of the other. 

+ Conspe'ctable, 2. Ods. rare—. [f. ppl. stem 
conspect- (see next): cf. aspectable, respectable.] 
Easy to be seen, obvious. 

2730-6 Battzy (folio), Consfectadle, easy to be seen. Hence 
1985 in Jonnson, 1824 Exiza Natuan Lanereath Il. 270 
‘Tt won't.do, Your artifice is too conspectable', cried the 
enraged Griselda. _ 

_ + Gonspe'ction, Obs. rare. [a, OF. conspec- 
tion or ad. late L, conspection-em, n. of action f. 
conspects ppl. stem of conspic-ée to behold.] The 
action of looking at or beholding. 
16x Cotor., Conspection, a conspection, secing, behold- 
ing. 2654 CHarteton Physiol. 367 The A honia..or Defect 
of Voice, which hath sometimes .. been chserved to invade 
men, upon the Conspection of Wolves. 

+ Conspectucity. Obs. rare—'. [app. a hu- 
morous or random formation from L. comspectu-s 
sight, view.] Faculty of sight, vision. 

1607 Suaxs, Cor. ut. i. 70 What harme can your beesome 
Conspectuities gleanc out of this charracter. 

ll Conspectus (kénspektds), [a. L. conspectus 
a looking at, view, survey, f. couspicére to look at 
attentively.] 

1. A general view or comprehensive survey (with 
the mind’s eye). 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Jfefaph. xxvi. (18s9) IL. 150 
Unless you have descended from 2 conspectus of the whole 
face to a detailed examination of its parts. 1879 M. Patri- 
son Afilion ii, 19 To get at a conspectus of the general cur- 
rent of affairs rather than to study minutely a single period. 

2. More usually cone. A tabulation of particu- 
lars or details presenting a general view of them ; 
a synopsis, digest. 

3638-9 Hattam Hist, Lit. II. viii. . § 65. 363 A compila- 
tion by Clessius, purporting to be a conspectus of the publi- 
cations of the xvith century. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 168. 
T have brought al in the preceding Conspectus the 
principal technicalities and rules in the Aristotelic doctrine, 

Consperacyon, obs. f. CoNSPIRATION. 

+ Conspergate, v. Irregular by-form of next. 

1623 CocKkERamM, Consfergate, to sprinkle, to scatter, 

+ Consperge, v. Obs. rare. fad. L. consperg- 
ére to besprinkle, f. con- + spargére to sprinkle.] 
trans, To sprinkle, strew all over, ‘ pepper’. 

1657 Tomumnson Renou's Disp, 234 One side consperged 
with little red spots, 

Consperse (kfnspsus), 2. [ad, L. conspers-us, 
pa. pple. of covspergéve: see prec.] Sprinkled ; 
spec. in Entomol. thickly strewn or ‘ peppered’ 
with minute punctures or dots. 

+Congpe‘rsion, Obs. [ad. L. couspersidn-em 
a sprinkling, strewing ; also cover, paste, dough 
(Tertullian), n, of action f. comspergdre: sce prec.] 

L. The action of sprinkling. 

1572 Fornesr Theophilus 1017 (in Angdia\, He magnyfyed 
God... With-tearys owt of his iyen conspersyon. | 2637 
Br. Haut Serm, Excter 24 Aug., The Church yard of it 
should require no other hallowing but by simple conspersion, 
1649 Jer. ‘Tayvtor Gt, Exemf, u. vi. § 34 The Conspersion 
and washing the doorposts with the blood of a tamb. 

2. concr. Dough, paste. [Cf. Vulg. 1 Cor. v. 7 
ut sitis nova conspersio.} ' 

1607 Br, Anprewes Servi, 11.220 That we.. make our- 
selves of that conspersion whereof Christ is our firstfruits. 
x6gr-3 Jer. Tavior Serum. for Year (1678) 68 He must 
purge the old Leaven, and make us a new Conspersion. 

Conspherate, a. zonce-wd. [f. L. cor to- 
gether +sphura sphere +-ATE®.] Associated with 
the spheres; ensphered together. r 

185g Bawwey Afystic 7 Amid consphzrate harmonies. 

+Conspicable, 2. Obs. [ad. (late) L.. con- 
spicabil-ts visible, remarkable, f. conspicat to sce, 
descry.] That may be beheld, visible; . easily 
seen, evident, conspicuous. 

1899 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fortune 1. xxx. '42b, The 
errour ., is not therefore the lesse, but rather the greater, 
and more conspicable. a 16g2 J. Swit Sed. Dist. v. 1385 
In this conspicable and sensible world. 1730-6 Baiey 
(folio), Conspicable, evident, that may easily be seen. 

Conspicious, ‘conspictious, erroneous ff. 
ConsProuous., : : _ 

Conspicuity (kenspikiviti), Now rave. [Ff 
CONSPICU-OUS + -ITY.] = CONSPIOUOUSNESS. 

1601 Br, W. Bartow Defence 37 For all her glorious con- 
spicuitie. 166g Granvite Sceps. Sci. 115 If this definition 
be clearer.. Midnight may vie for conspicuity with Noon. 


1794 U, Price Liss, Pretuvesgue 138 The general: passion 


’ 


for distinctness and conspicuity. 1878 Stanrorp Syd. | 


-against his pecs and government. 


870 


Christ i, 23 He stands in lone conspicuity, as if he had no 
earthly Connexions. | : 

+ Conspicuo'sity. Obs.=prec, ethess 

2632 Litncow Taz. vi. 254 The austiere conspicuosity of 
the sabulous and stony Desarts, 

Conspicuous (kgnspikis,os), a. [£ L. cone 
spicu-us visible, striking + -008.] 

1, Clearly visible, easy to be seen, obvious or 
striking to the eye: ; 

x45 Rayxoto Byrthe Maukynde Hh vij, These vaynes 
doo appeare more conspicuous and_notable to the eyes, 
1s92 R.D. tr. Hypnerotomachia 97 Hils covered over with 
green trees of a conspicuous-thicknes. 1667 Perys Diary 
(1879) IV. 415 These Rogues ..to be hung in some con- 
spicuous place in the town, for an example. 1667 Mittox 
P.L. wv. 545 A Rock Of Alablaster, pil’d up to the Clouds, 
Conspicuous farr. 1808 Scorr farm. n. xi, Conspicuous 
by her veil and hood, 1840 Macautay Clive 47 Conspicuous 
in the ranks of the little arniy. 7 i 

2. Obvious to the mental eye, plainly evident ; 
attracting notice or attention, striking; hence, 
eminent, remarkable, noteworthy. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Conspicuous, easie to be 
seene, excellent. 2652 Honus Leviath, 1. x. 44 To be Con- 
spicuous, that is to say, to be known for Wealth .. Or an 
eminent Good, is Honourable. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s 
Hist. Ref. V1. 209 Frankfurt—a city so conspicuous for its 
loyalty to the imperial house. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist, 
Sk, 11 iit, 131 Sultan Soliman, who plays so conspicuous 
a part in Tasso’s celebrated Poem. 

b. Phr. Conspicuous by tts absence. 

1859 Lo. J. Russet. Addr. Electors of Lond., Among the 
defects of the Bill, which were numerous, one provision was 
conspicuous by its presence, and one by its absence. 1859 
— Sp. at ond. Tavern 15 Apr, 1 alluded to it as ‘a pro- 
vision conspicuous by its absence,’ a turn of phraseology 
which is not an original expression of mine, but is taken 
from one of the greatest historians of antiquity. [Tacitus 
Ann, 1. 76.) 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xv. (ed. 5) 287 
Those monuments which do exist are just sufficient to make 
the absence of all others more conspicuous. 1878 W, A. 
Waicur Note on Shaks. Ful. C.11. 4, 70 Cassius had married 
Junia, Brutus’ sister. . At her funeral in 4.D. 22 the images of 
Brutus and Cassius were conspicuous by their absence, or 
as Tacitus (Az. ili. 76) puts it, ‘sed praefulgebant..eo ipso 


quod effigies eorum non visebantur’. 


Conspicuously (kgnspi'kiz-,asli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2,] Ina conspicuous manner. 

1626 J, Kennepy (¢i¢/) The Historie of Calanthrop and 
Lvcilla, conspicuously demonstrating the Mutabilities of 
Fortune in their Loues. 1651 Hoses Leviath, 1. xxx. 277 
How conspicuously soever he shine in the Common-wealth, 
a1732 Gay Fables u. xi. 30 In foremost rank the coward 
placed, Is more conspicuously disgraced. 1868 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 47 The next year is Cie reed 
ously a year of deaths. 1885 7ruth 28 May 837. ‘fs From 
the present exhibition their works are conspicuously absent, 

Conspicuousness (kfnspi-kizjesnés). [f as 
pree. oe) Conspicuous state cm genie. 

3662 Boye Style Scriptures Ep. Ded., Their Writings 
attract More Readers by the Author’s icuousnesse. 
18g Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xx. § 5 The forwardness and 
conspicuousness of the p armorial forms. 1885 F. 
Tropie Relat, Relig. § Sc, iv. 120 The beauty of flowers 
is far more than mere conspicuousness of colours. 

+ Conspirable, a. Obs. zare, [f. Conspme+ 


-ABLE.] _? Capable of breathing together. 

1662 Lo Van Heluont's Oriat. 335 That the 
whole Body was expirable, and conspirable. 

Conspiracious, var. of Consprratious, Oéds. 

Conspiracy (kfnspivisi). [f. L. conspiratzo 
ConsPiRation, with substitution of the ending 
-Aoy q.v. A single example of conspiratie in 16th 
c. I. is given by Godefroy.] 

1, The action of conspiring; combination of 
persons for an evil or unlawful purpose. 

€2386 Cuaucer Afonk's 7, 621 Brutus and Cassius .. Ful 
prively hath made compiracie Agains this Julius in subtil 
wise. 1389 in Lng, Gilds (:870) 5 Enpresoned falslich .. by 
fals conspiracie, 1602 Marston Autonio's Kev. v. i, Made 
& partner in conspiracie, 1610 Suans, Terf,. 1. 1. 301 
Open-ey'd Conspiracie His time doth take. 1667 Mitton 
P.£. wt. 751 Combin’d In bold conspiracy against Heav’ns 
Hing. @ 1832 Bentuam $nst. § Codif. Petit. Wks, 1843 V. 
485 In the very import of the word conspiracy is therefore 
included the conspiracy to do a bad thing. 1841-4 Emzr- 
son Liss., Self-Reliance Wks. (Bolin) I. 20 Society every. 
where is in conspiracy against the manhood of every one of 
its members. : 


A/V, 1, 105 Rumours of a conspiracy became general. __ 
tb. A body or band of conspirators.: Obs. . * 
xgsg Even Decades 53 The captayne of this conspiracie 
was slayne, 2592 Gorpine Cafriz on Ps. Ixiv. 2 Conspiracie 


_not in pronunciation, to L. conspirator] 


’ CONSPIRATRESS.. 

..may bee taken as well for-a companye’that consult about 
mischeef, as for the mischeef itself they have devysed. 1600 
Houanp Livy, vu. xli. 279 Urged by those-of the con- 
spiracie [ab conjuratis|. =. uk i 

. fig. Union or combination (of persons or 
things) for one end or purpose ; harmonious action 
or effort; =ConspiraTion 3. (In'a good or 
neutral sense.) Obs. or arch. Re oa Ds 

1538 Starkgy Zugdand 1.i, 1x That thys cyvyle lyfe was 
»»& conspyracy in honesty and vertue. 1580 SipNey A7- 
cadia 111. 382 (D.) So is the conspiracy of her several graces, | 
held best together to make one perfect figure of beauty. 
@1677 Barrow JVés. (1830) I, 19x There will be -a con- 
spiracy and faithful correspondence between ovr mind and - 
our tongue, 1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. 229 To discern 
this Harmony and beautiful conspiracy of things. -x847 
Emerson Ode to Beanty Wks. (Bohn) J. 450 All that's good 
and great with thee Works in close conspiracy. ae 

Conspirant (kfaspaierant), z. and sb, rare. 
[a. F., conspivant, pt. pple. of conspirer, used _as 
adj. and sb. 

A. adj. Conspiring. B. sb. A conspirator. 

1603 Harsner Pog. Jonfost. 19 With all other Conspirants 
in any badde practice. 260g Snaxs, Lear v. ili, 135 Con- 
spirant ’gainst this high illustrious Prince. 1880 Swinsurne 
Studies ix Song 142 The winds of heaven have all one evil 
will Conspirant even as hearts of kings to slay. 

Conspiration (kpnspiré'fon). Now vare or 
Obs. [a. F. conspiration (13th c.), ad. L. conspira- 
tidn-emt, n. of action f conspira@re to CONSPIRE.) . 

+1. The action of conspiring ; =Conspmacy 1. 

1300 Cursor Af. 27662 (Cott.) O nith cums..conspiraciun 
(Cott. Galb, ALS. Als of enuy comes. .conspiraciones]. 1388 
Wyeuir 2 Chron. xxxiii. 24 His seruauntis hadden swore to 
gyder (MS. 116, ¢x430 bi conspiracioun had sworyn] azens 
hym. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn x\vi. 175 How Subyon 
.-made conspyracyoun ayenste her for to take herand haue _ 
her to his wyff. ‘x528 Roy Saé., Cruell Kayface, full of 
Lae Sepeca pore x659 Hamstoxp On Ps, Ixxxiti. 6 Annot. 
415 The conjunction and continual conspiration of the ene- 
mies of God, 2802 422. Reg. 178 The best concerted plans 
of conspiration, ’ 

+2. A conspiracy, plot; =Consrrracy 2. Ods. 

1340 Hamrote Psalter xxvi. 5 Conspiracyons of oure 
foes. xs02 ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) 282 The .. conspera- 
eyons made and wrought there .. ayenst your Hyghnes. 
1826 Tinpace Ac?s xxiii. 13 Tey ee aboute xl which had 
made this conspiracion. a 1693 Urquuarr Rabelais im- iti. 

3 You would see a more dangerous Conspiration. _¢ x850 

« Crurcitne Schiller’s Waltenst, Camp xi. (Bohn) x67 

Tis @ conspiration—a plot, I say ! : 6 

8. jig. Conspiring, joint aspiration and. effort, 
for one end or purpose; =CoNsPIRACY 3. 

3607 Wanuaxcton Ot. Glass 79 A conspiration of alt, - 
faculties. a@3s71x Ken Serie. Wks. (1838) 113 Gracious per- 
sons. .in whose hearts there is a conspiration of all the graces 
of His Holy Spirit. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamiton Metagh, v. 
(2859) I. 84 All together form, by their harmonious conspira- 
tion, a healthy whole. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 545 One- 
confession of faith, one conspiration of sanctity, 

4. attrib, : 
ce Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 10 You of this conspiration 

ouse. . 

+ Conspira‘tious, -acious, 4. Ols. rare. 

. prec. : see -110US.] Addicted to conspiring. 

x6sz Sranne Scint. Altaris (1663) 486 Witness their con- 
spiracious asscmblics, ‘ 

+Conspirative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. conspirat- 
ppl. stem of conspirdre to CONSPIRE: sce -IVF.] 
Pertaining to swearing together, : 

x579 J. Srunurs Gaging Gulf Cijb, Absolueth aforehand 
all conspiratif oathes, 

Conspirator (kgnspirite:), [ME. and AF. 
conspiratour=¥. conspirateur, ad. L. conspirator- 
em. The Eng. is now conformed in spelling, but 


One who conspires ; one engaged in 2 conspiracy; 
one who conspires with others to commit treason. 
4x3 Lyoe, Piler. Sowle m. iv, (483) 53 Traytours and 
conspyratours weren with yrow enter acid to geders. 1566 
Panter Pal, Pleas, I. 4a To bewrnye the rest of the con- 
Spiratours, r6ox Saks, Yul. C. ut di, 237 bia then, 
come, secke the Conspirators, 178: Ginnon Decl. § J. 
(1869) II, xliii, 612, The conspirators were detected and 
seized. 2847 Emerson Refr. Aten, Goethe Wks, (Bohn) 1. 
392 Like women employed by Cicero to worm out the sceret 
2 conspirators, 1848 W. H. Kuuty tr, Z. Blanc's Hist, 
Ten Y. 11, 26 A conspirator succeeds or dics, ‘ 
Conspiratorial (kfnspiritdoriil), a. rare. 
[f. as next +-at.] Pertaining to or characteristic 
of conspirators or conspiracy, tad 
x85 Dicnens Dorrit 1, xxv, To unite [glasses] ina general 
conspiratorial clink. 189 G. Mereprrn &. Heveret I. viiv 
rz A fearful conspiratorial frown, that would not haye dis- 
raced Guido Fawkes, 2890 Pail Mall G. x Apr. 5/2 [He] 
fas a great round Russian face, strong, conspiratorial, - 
Conspiratory (kgnspititeri), a. rare. -[f 
Consrikarorn on L. type *conspirdtoriss s see 
-ory.] Pertaining to conspirators or to conspiracy. 
s8ox W, Taytor in Afonthly Mag. X11. 98.Can it be said 
..of conspiratory clubs that they are capricious, 1882 Cou- 
temp. Rev, Oct. 625 Conspiratory circles were formed. | 
Conspixatress (kfaspiritrés). [f Con- 
SPIRATOR : see -FS9, “Cf, next.) A’ female con- 
spirator. ” oa: ae 
3760-88 Watroe Lett, to H. Maun (PF. Hall). 1873 St. 
Paut’s Afag. Ve 351 Raffacila .. had become a conspiratress 
from sheer fun." 188r°D. C. Murray Joseph's Coat 11, xix. 
142 The two conspiratresses salved their consciences, - 
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+Conspiratrice. Ods. (exc. as F.) [a. F. 
conspiratrice, fem. of conspirateur.] = prec. 

1413 Lypc. Pilgr..Sowle 1, xxviii. (1859) 42 This vn- 
thryfty fals conspyratrice. (r89r O. Rev. Jan. 126 Many of 
the young conspiratrices (a word coined by the French) of 
20 years of age.] 

Conspire (kinspsie1), v. .[a. I. conspire-r 
(15th ec. in Littré) (= Pr. cospivar, Sp. couspirar, 
It. conspirare), ad. L. couspirare lit. ‘ to- breathe 
together’, whence, ‘to accord, harmonize, agree, 
combine or unite in a purpose, plot mischief to- 
gether secretly ’.] : pi 

1. zutv. To combine privily for an evil or un- 
lawful purpose; to agree together to do something 
criminal, illegal, or reprehensible (esf. to commit 
treason or murder, excite sedition, ete.); to plot. 
Const. zwzth, against, to do something, *} that. 

2382 Wye Yohn ix, 22 The Iewis hadden conspirid, 
that if ony man knowlechide him Crist, he schuide be don 
out of the synagoge. ¢1386 Ciuaucer Privvess’ 7’, 113 The 
Tewes have conspired This innocent out of this world to 
enchace. ?ax1qoo Chester Pl. (Shaks, Soc.) Il. 12 Syr 
Cayphas & his companye Conspirne Jesus to anoye. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. 1. it. 9 Brute founde many Troyans.. with 
the whiche he conspyred. 1526 Piler. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 89b, Whiche confedered togyder hath conspyred to 
destroye our soules, 1602 Row anos Greene's Ghost 32 
They conspired how to make a breach in his pocket. 2612 
Biate Gez. xxxvii. 18 They conspired against him, to slay 
him. 67x Mitton Sassou 892 An impious crew Of men 
conspiring to uphold their state By worse than hostile deeds. 


1995 SouTuey Joa of Arc 111. 94 When kingly power con- 


spived with papal craft To plot and perpetrate that massacre. 
1848 Lytron Harold u. ii, Princes conspire against me. 

+b. Said of a single person (the notion of com- 
bination being lost sight of): To plot secretly, 
contrive. Ods. 

1393 Gower Cou/- I, 232 Within his herte-he gan conspire. 
1480 Robt. Devyll 27 Vhus then he conspired in hys wyll 
One after another for tokyll. ¢x600 SHaks. Sous. x, For 
thou art so possess’d with murderous hate That ’gainst 
thyself thou stick’st not to conspire. 1606 — 77. § Cx, v- 
i, ra But to be Menelaus, I would conspire against Destiny. 

. trans. To plot, plan, devise, contrive (a 
criminal, evil, or hostile action). 
a,'with the end or purpose as 0b/. 

1362 Lanc. P, PZ. A. xp Bie conterfetep disseites and 
Conspiret wronges, 1377 /bid. B.x. 423 Dauid pat Vries deth 
conspired. 1494 Fasyan Chron, wv. Ixiii. 43 The Countree 
waxed wery ofhym, & conspyrid his deth, 2397 Daniec 
Civ. Wares v.i, The whil’st victorious Henry did conspire 
The wracke of Fraunce. 168r B, Sctater Sevm, at Putney 
317 That conspire the subversion of Throne and Altar. 
1925-6 Porg Odyss. xv. 464 Thus smooth he ended, yet his 
death conspir'd. 1805 SouTHEY Madoc ix Ast. iv, Your fall 


. and mine do they alike conspire. 


b. with the action as 07. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 34 Preamb., By dyvers feetis 
betwen: theym Gonseyved and conspired. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard, (1618) 6 Conspire against him most dangerous 
enterprises, 2857 S. Osnorn Queda: ii, 23 The present 
attack had been patiently conspired and prearranged at 
Malacca... 

+c. dass. with clause, Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 8x Sinon, whiche made was here 
espie Withinne ‘Troie, as was conspired. cxq85 Digby 
Alyst. (x882) 11. 486 Yt ys conspyryd to reward thy falsnes. 

3. zxir. To combine in action or aim; to act 
in purposive combination, union, or harmony. 

1598 STARKEY England 1. i. 19 The cyvyle lyfe ys a poly- 
tyke ordur of men conspyryng togyddur in vertue and 
honesty. | 1870-6 Lamparpe Peramb. Kent (1826) 239 The 
Stour assisted by other streams that conspire with it. 1657 
J. Sarrn AZyst. Rhet. 350 Therefore must your labour con- 
spire with my inventions. a@17xx Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. 
Wks, 12x I. 383 How God's converting Calls conspire 
With our Free-Wills, fond Men enquire? «1763 J. Byrom 
Hyun * Christians awake’ iii, Th’ angelic choir In songs 
of joy before unknown’ conspire. 1829 K, Dicsy Sroadst. 
fon. J. 251 When we reflect .. upon the jarring interests 
which are to be made to conspire. 1869 TynpALu Nodes on 
Light § 479 The waves conspire or oppose each other ac- 
cording as their vibrations are in the same phase or in 
opposite phases, ae 

_ b. To combiné, concur, co-operate as by inten- 
tion (so as to effect a certain result). 

It ranges from what is explicitly jig. of x to a sense quite 
distinct from it, = 

1875 LANEHAM Leét. (1871) 43 Consider, how fully the 
Gods (az it seemed) had conspyred..too bestow theyr influ- 
encez ar vpon her coourt. 165: Hognes Leviath. 
(1839) 376 The writers .. conspire to one and the same end, 
which is setting forth of the rights of the kingdom of God, 
1670 Drvpen Tyrannic Lovie Ded,, All the Advantages of 
Mind and Body, and an Illustrious Birth, .conspirmg to 
render you an extraordinary Person. 1678 -CupworTu 
Intell, Syst. 397 Vhe Singers and Dancers could not con- 
spire together-into one Dance and Harmony, were they 
destitute of a Coryphzus. @1711 Ken Div. Love Wks. 


* (2838) 230 Thou dost. .dispose all things. .to conspire in thy 


glory. 1723 Guardian No. 135 All things conspire to make 
his sick bed grievous and uneasy. 1863 Geo, Euior Romola 
1, viii, All things conspired to give her the sense of freedom 
and solitude, Fe Fah ee ee 
e. To combine as ‘factors #2 (a product). poet. 
1736 ADDISON Poems Sev, Occas., QO England’s younger 
hope! in whom conspire The mother’s sweetness, and the 
father’s fire! 1888 BurGon Lives 12 Gd. Afen Ul. v. i In 
{him]. there conspired certain personal giftsofan altogether 
unique order. © | ee A ae Moteate aa ove 
4 To concur or agree ‘in spirit; sentiment, sense, 
tenor, testimony, assertion, etc. Obs... * 
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871. 


1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph, Cal. Oct. 21 This 
place seemeth to. conspyre with Plato. @16z9 FoTurrsy 
Atheon. u. i. § 9 (4622) 197 The Apostle .. doth fully con- 
spire and agree with the Prophet. 1699 Bentiey Phad. 
ii. 8g All these Accounts, conspiring so together, make it 
certain. 1723 Pors Let. to Digby 10 Oct. I conspire in 
your sentiments .. wish for your company. | 1737 WHIsToN 
Fosephus’ Antiq. Diss. i, Josephus .. conspires in his testi- 
mony with what is written in the Gospels. 

+5. trans. To unite in producing ; to concur to. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vit. x. (1614) 7o2 Their blacke 
skinnes, white eyes, and cauterised ma[r]kes seem to conspire 
a dreadfull and gastly deformitie in their faces. 1650 
Baxter Saints’ K. 1. vii. (2662) 104 All things. .with us 
conspire the high praises of our great Deliverer. 1669 W. 
Smrson Hydrol, Chynt. a a which conspire the restitu- 
tion of the integrity of health, 

46. It occurs\with some reference to the ety- 
mological sense ‘breathe or blow together’, though 
scarcely as an independent meaning. 

1488 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 23 Saule ys my name. .whych 
conspyreth the dyscyplys with thretes and menaces [cf. 
Acts ix. 1). 1862 Temrte & Trevor Taunhduser74 The 
buffeting gusts.. conspire Conflicting breaths. 

Conspired (kgnspaie-1d), pp/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
a. Planned in concert, concerted, +b. Leagued 
together, confederated (ods.). 

1436 Pol. Poets (1859) II. 148 Thurgh conspired tresoun, 
156 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Pref, By no conspired 
agreement. 2628 Boiron Florus i, xvii. 50 So many, and 
so mighty conspired Nations. 

+Conspi'rement. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-uENT.] The action of conspiring ; a conspiracy. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 216 Suche a false conspirement 
--God wolde not it were vnknowe, 

Conspirer (kgnspaierat). Also 6 -our. [In 
16th c, couspirour, a. AF. conspirour=OF. con- 
Spireur, £. conspirer (having the same form as if 
directly descended from L. conspiratér-em).] Onc 
who conspires, a conspirator. 

1539 Taverner Gard. Ii”ysed. 1. 29 b, A conspirour of my 
death and atraitour. x605 Suaxs. Alacd. tv. i. 91 Take no 
care; Who chafes, who frets, or where Conspirers are. 1678 
Roxb. Ballads \V, 129 All Conspirers who seek to dethrone 
A King from his right. . 

Conspiring (kgnspaierin), vd/. sd. [f. ConsPIRu 
+-ING1,] The action of the vb. Conspme; plot- 
ting, conspiracy ; concurrence, co-operation. 

56x T. Norton Calvin's Just. wv. xiii. (1634) 622 What ?.. 
doe wee thinke that hee praiseth a conspiring, whereby a 
few men Peng pound together, are severed from the whole 
body of the Church? x65x Honses Gove. § Soc. v. § 6. 7 
‘The conspiring of many wills to the same end. 1862 Sir J. 
B. Burve Viciss. Families Ser. ut. 322 The King... met 
those conspirings with demonstrations of equal energy. 

Conspiring, Af/. a. [f. as prec.+-1ne 2] 
That conspires ; plotting, acting in concert, etc. 

1876 Frenne Panopl. Epist. 148 The cagriceri, ek e of 
the people. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. u. cix, Your con- 
spiring minds exactly agree, 1730-6 BaiLey (folio), Cox- 
Spiring Powers (in Mechanicks) are all such as act in direc- 
tion not opposite to one another. 1753 N. Torriano Gang. 
Sore Throat 57 What a multitude of conspiring Causes ! 
1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) I. vi. 228 The conspiring 
sovereigns who form the Holy Alliance. 

Conspi'ringly, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] Ina 
conspiring manner ; by secret plot; in concert. 

3645 Mitton Tefvach. (185z) 234 Either violently without 
mutuall consent.. or conspiringly by plot of lust. 1678 
Cunwortn /ited?. Syst. 1 iii. § 37. x64 All things are ordered 
together conspiringly into one. ; 

Con spirito, AZzs., with spirit: see Con prep. 

+Conspissate, v. Obs. [f. L. conspissat-, 
ppl. stem, f. coz- + spissa@re to thicken.] ¢rais, To 
thicken, make dense, condense. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul u. App. xiv, And that which 
doth conspissate active is, 1682 — in Glanvill’s Sadduc. 45 
Samuel by this having sufficiently conspissated his vehicle 
and fitted it to Sauls sight. : 

+Conspissa‘tion. Obs. [ad -L. couspissation- 
em, D. of action: see prec.] Thickening; condens- 
ation. : 

147% Rueiey Coup. Alch. ix. in Ashm. (1652) 176 By naturall 
conspysacyon Ofthyngs dysseveryd, a dew redyntegracyon. 
1647 HL. More Soug of Soul u. App. xiii, For body’s but 
this spirit, fixt, grosse by conspissation. 1694 BurTHOGGE 
Reason 230 The Cold of the Night .. does much contribute 
to the Conspissation of the Spirits Vehicle. 

+ Conspuated, ga. pple. Obs—* 

_ 363 Cocxeram, Conspuated, bespotted. 

Conspue (kgnspid), 2. xonce-wd. [ad. L. 
couspuére to spit upon, bespit, f. coz-+ spuére to 
spit.}) ¢vazs. To spit upon (in contempt). , 

1890 Sat. Rez. 27 Sept. 376/1 The only thing criticism 
has to do with the Shakspeare-Bacon craze is to conspue it. 

+Conspureate,.a. Obs. [ad. L. conspurcat-us 
pa. pple. : see.next.] Defiled, polluted. 

1563-87 Fox: A. § J. (1596) 1483/2, I am so sinfull and 
so conspurcate with many grieuoussinnes. 1619.\W. ScLaTER 
Expos. t- Tiiess. (1630) 313 Neuer saw the Sunne a people 
more conspurcate with lust. ~ + ; 

-fConspurcate, v. Obs. [f L, consprrcat-, 
ppl. stem of conspzrcdre to defile; pollute, f. cor- 
+ spurcare to befoul, f. sdzrcus unclean, dirty, 
foul.] ¢rans.To defile, befoul, pollute. (4. and fig-) 

z600 Ane. Apnor £7. Yonah 340 When. the Schoolmen 
had conspurcated and abused true Divinity with their filthi- 
hess, 1657 Tourinson Revon’s Disp. 610 Its materials. . 
should be securely reposed, that Flyes, may not conspurcate 
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them. 1669 Gate Cri. Geutiles 1. 11. v. 64 A certain ves- 

tigium .. albeit greatly conspurcated or obliterated. 
+Conspurea'‘tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action 

f. L. couspurcére ; see prec.] Defilement, pollution. 

1616 Buxioxar, Conspurcation, a defiling, or making 
foule. a 1656 Br. Hatt Rem. Whs, (1660) 162 For so odious 
& conspurcation of our holy profession. 

+ Consputa‘tor. Obs—° [n. of action in L. 
form from conspiitare: see next.] ‘He that spits 
upon others’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+Conspu'te, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conspiit-, 
ppl. stem of conspuére (see ConsPUE), whence the 
req. conspiitare.] trans.To spit upon (in contempt). 
(1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 206 Chryst was abgecte, 
illuded and consputed. 

Constabi-lity. nonce-wd. [ad. F. connestabilété 
(in the original): cf. ConstaBLu.] The office of 
constable; constableship. 

1719 OzELL tr. ALisson’s Mem. 128 The King still creates 
a Constable for the Ceremony of the Coronation; but his 
Constability ceases immediately after the Ceremony is over. 

Constable (kv'nstib’l, kg-n-). Forms: 3 cune- 
stable, 4~6 conestable, 4-7 cunstable, 5 conne- 
stable, constabyle, -bylle, -bill, cunstabylle, 
konstabel, 5-6 constabulle, cunstabulle, 6 
connestabul, connistable, 7 conistable, 3- 
constable. [ME., a. OF. ctnestable, conestable 
(mod.F. connétable = Pr. conestable, Sp. condestable, 
Pg. condestavel, It. conestabzle), repr. late L. comes 
stabult count or officer of the stable, marshal (in 
the Theodosian Code 4.p. 438, Gregory of Tours 
575), corresponding to the earlier ¢7zbiines stabuli 
(Ammianus), whence later comesta-, conestabulus : 
Skeat quotes from a document under date 807, 
‘comes stabulé quem corrupte conestabulium appel- 
lamus’. Other med.L. forms were comestabilis, 
conestabilis, etc.; see Du Cange. The early de- 
velopment of the sense, whereby the comes stabulz, 
from being the head groom of the stable, became, 
the principal officer of the household of the 
Frankish kings, and of the great feudatories, and 
the field-marshal or commander-general of the 
army, had taken place before the word came into 
English ; the development was parallel to that of 
marshal. The earlier English uses were simply 
taken over from French.] 

1. gex. The chief officer of the household, court, 
administration, or military forces of a ruler. 

ai240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hout, 247 Wit pe husbonde 

odes cunestable cleoped warschipe ford ant makid hire 

urewart. cx3e0 Sir Tyvistx, 2169 Now hap ysoude her 
wille, Tristrem constable isheize. 1375 Barnour Aruce vi. 
zor Ethiocles Bad his constabill vith hym ta Fifty weill 
Armyt, and forouth ga To meit thedeus in the way. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 4445 Pe Amyral hadde y-loued hym long .. 
Constable he mad him of ys lond. 1393 Lanai. P. Pl C. 
iy; 956 Sholde pence Gonocienre by my constable, Were ich 
akyng ycoroned. ¢1430 Lypa. Sochas 1. viii. (1544) 15 a, 
Zisara..Of king Jabin, called the great eer Br HN 
hoost, leader, and gouernoure, 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 
(1880) 167 And the sayd paynym was conestable of al the 
londes of thadmyral. he 

2. spec. a. Constable of France: the principal 
officer of the household of the early French kings, 
who ultimately rose to be commander-in-chief of 
the army in the absence of the monarch; he was 
the supreme judge of military offences and of 
questions of chivalry, and had the regulation of all 
matters connected with tilts, tournaments, trials by 


combat, etc. . 

The office was abolished in 1627 ; the title was revived by 
Napoleon I, but discontinued on his overthrow. An officer 
bearing the name of constable existed also in the house- 
holds of the great feudal lords of France. 

14783 Bk, Noblesse (1860) 12 The erle of Eu, connestable of 
Fraunce .. and others knightes and squiers were take pri- 
soneris. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. vil. 15 Whome we 
call now in fraunce conestable. z599 Suaxs. Hex, un 
vii. 135. 1977 Watson Philip £7 (1839) 15 Constable Mont- 
morency, so much celebrated for his heroic valour. 1795 
Soutney Yoan of Are x. 33 One day, Perhaps the Con- 
stable of Itatice may learn He wrong’d Du Chastel. 1875 
Maine Hist. Inst. v. 139 The Constables of France re- 
peatedly shook or saved the French throne. 

b. Constable of England, Lord High Constable : 
one of the chief functionaries in the English royal 
household, with duties and powers similar to those 
of the same officer in France. 

Together with the Earl Marshal, he was the judge of the 
Court of Chivalry, and in early times his powers of juris-. 
diction were extensive. - The office, which had been made 
merely titular a few years before, was forfeited by Edward 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, in tg2r; since which ‘time 
the title has been granted only temporarily for particular 
occasions, esp. the pbb el “shane ea he ‘Thus the Duke 
of Wellington was Lord High Constable at the coronation 
of Queen Victoria. A : 

[3384 Act 8 Rick. IT, c. 5 Quod diversa placita. .trahuntur 
jam de novo coram Constabulario et Marescallo.} 1g20 
Chron. Eng. vit. 156/1 He was arested by the Vycounte 
Beaumont the Constable ‘of Englande. -1538 Starkey 
England w. ii, (1871) 182 Our old aunceturys .. ordeyhyd a 
Connestabul of Englond, to conturpayse the authoryte of 
the prynce, 1613 Suaxs. Hew. VILI, wi. 102 When I came 
hither, E was Lord High Constable, and Duke of Bucking- 
ham: now, poore Edward Bohun. 1700 Tyrer, Hist, 
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Eng, 11. 892 The Earl of Chester (as Lord High Constable) 
carried the Sword of St. Edward, called Curteine, ‘before 
the King. 1820 Scorr /vanhoe xliv,. 1863 H. Cox Zustit. 
wt. iv. 642 The Constable—Constabularius Regis.or Con- 
stabularius Anglie—seems to have been .. (next the king) 
the supreme commander of the army. __ : 2 

@. Constgble’of Scotland: a chief officer in the 

Scottish zoyal household, having powers of juris- 
diction in respect of: all transgressions committed 
within four miles of. the Binge rson, the parlia- - 
ment or privy council. (The hereditary title is 
still in existence.) o : 
_ 1596 Datayapce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. (1885) 127 Quha 
is..ouir the kingis court to punise offenderis, Connistable, 
we cal. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. //, ¢ fis 2 All heretable con- 
stabularies, other than the office of high constable of Scot- 
land. x88z J. Russert Aaigs fi, 29 This De Morville is 
therein designed Constable of Scotland. 1886 IVhitacer's 
almanack (Scotland), Officers of State : Royal Household, 
Hereditary High Constable, Earl of Erroll, 

d, The title of dignitaries in other countries. 

ex3so Will Palerne 3842 Pan was ber a kud knizt be 
cunstables sone of spayne, come wel pre daies bi-fore pe 
king for to help. 718 Berxecey Tour i Italy Wks, 1871 
IV. s94 Marino, a pretty clean village, belonging to the 
Constable Colonna. 12777 Watson PAilip IT (1839) 509 
Velasco, the constable of Castile and governor of Milan. 
1837 Penny Cycl VIL. 357/2 Vittoria Cotonna..was the 
daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, Great Constable of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

8. The governor or warden of a royal fortress or 
castle, (Still the official title of the governors of 
some royal castles in England.) 

[zazg J, apie Carta § 29 Nullus constabularius distringat 
aliquem militem ad dandum denarios pro custodia castri, 
si, etc.] 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) $65 Of castel of Keningwurpe 
wardeins per were, Sir William de la Cowe, pat constable 
was pere. ¢ 1300 Harvelok 2366 Hwan he bauede of al be 
lond Pe casteles alle in_his hond, And conestables don per- 
inne. 1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 507. 1480 CAXTON Chron. 
Eng. ccix 191 They token hir way toward Bristowe and ther 
the kyng..made siehiigh the spencer the fader as conestable 
and keper of the castel. 1633 T. Starroro Pac. Hib. xv. 
(1821) 647 The Constable sued fora Protection and rendered 
the Castle to Captaine Flower, 2892 Whitaker’s Almanack 

2 Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle. did. 234 

ndon—Constable of the Tower. 

JE: ¢ 1320 Cast, Love gto per pe castel is faste and stable 
And Charite is constable. 1362 Lanot. P, PL A. 1x. rid te 
Cunstable of the Castel pat kepep hem alle Is a wys kniht 
wip alle, Sire Inwit he hette. 1393 /ééd. C. xx. 214. 

4. A military officer, 

¢1300 K. Alis. 4 320 Alisaundre hath, saun faile, Y-clepid 
to him ten constables. 1490 Caxton Lncydos Ix. ( 
160/1 Eneas. called to hym Menesteus and tum, that 
were connestables of his folke, and of the bataylles. 1570 
Levins Afanip. 2/5 A constable, constabularius, Ethuarca. 
1831 Scorr Ct, Robt. vii, My countryman, Whitikind, 
being a constable of our bands. 

5. An officer of the peace. (See Sir J. Stephen 
Hist. Crim. Law, I, vii. 194-200.) a. eeneraly, 

[r362 Lanau. P. PL AL om 3 Pe kyng..Comaunde pe 
Cunstable [z..a Cunstable, B. 11. 198 a constable, C. mm. 
210 2 constable] pat Com at pe furste “Io a-Tache pe Tray- 
tours for eny Tresour, 1455 Sc. Act Fas. Lf (1597) § 60 
Pair commounes ar greattumlic injured and oppressed be 
the Kingis Schireffes, Constables, and their ministers in 
time of Faires.] 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, v. iv. 4 The 
Constables haue dehuer'd her ouer to mee: and shee 
shall haue Whipping cheere enough, I warrant her. 1622 
Exsinc Debates Ho. Lords App. (Camden) 143 They went 
and fetched a cunstable and searched all her howse, 1707 
G. Misce State Gt. Brit, 1. 481 The common Officers ap- 
pointed to scize upon Malefactors are those we call Con- 
stables, 1806 A, Duncan Nelson's Fu. 26 Special, petty, 
and other constables..were on duty. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 132 He is dragged away or put out by the con- 
stables at the command of the prytanes. x890 G. J. Symons 
in Times 20 Dec, 5/6 Stories of pre-police days and of 
sleeping constables finding themselves on the pavement im- 
prisoned in their own box, ’ 

b. High Constable: on officer of a hundred or 
other-large administrative district, appointed to act | 
as,conservator of the peace within his district, and 
to perform various otherduties. (Abolished in 186p.). 

The office seems to have been originally established for. 
military purposes, to raise the military force’of the hundred 
in case of war or civil commotion; the duties attached to 
the office became in the course of time more of an adminis- 
trative character, ee aie N 

1285 Act 13 Edw. 1, Stat. Wynton c.6 E en chescun hun- 
dred e fraunchise seyent eleus deus Conestables, a fere la 
veue des armes). 1843 Act 34-35 Hen. VIII, c. 26 (Wales) 
The said Justices of the Peace..shail appoint and name in 
cuery hundred .. two substantial gentlemen, or ycomen to 
be chiefe Constables of the hundred wherin they inhabite, 
which two constables of euery hundred shall haue a speciall 
regard to the conseruation of the Kings peace. 1s69 B. 
“Ranporrn in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.197 11. 255 The highe 
Constable of the saide Cytic and Lyberties taking with 
hym suche nomber of petit constables and others as to his 
discression sholde seme mete. 1715 Act x Geo. J, in Lond: 
Gas. No. 5348/4 High or Petty Constable, or other Penea 
Officer, 1827 Act 7 & 8 Geo. IV, c. 31 §7 (Schedule) Form 
of Notice to the High Constable of a Hundred or other like 
District, or to the Pence Officer of a County of a City or 
Town, 1844 det ‘ § 8 Vict. c. 33 An Act for,, relieving 
High Constables from attendance at Quarter Sessions in 
certain cases, 1846 McCu.ocn Grit. Empire (1854) I. : 
233 Povets were... prohibited from being high or petty 
constables. 1869 Act 32 ¢ 33 Vict. c. 47 An Act to pro- 
vide for the discharge of the duties heretofore performed 
by High Constables, and for the abolition of such office, 
ae ao This Act may be cited as the High Constables 

ct,’ 1869." oe i 
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c. Petty ot Parish Constable: an officer of a 
parish or township appointed to act as conservator 
of the peace and to perform a number of public 
administrative duties in his district. (Abolished, 
exc. as incorporated in the’ County Police system, 
in 1872.) Paes Pera 

[z328 Act 2 Edw. IIT, c. 3 Meire & Baillifs des-Citees & 
Burghs deinz meismes les Citees & Burghs, Burghaldres, 
conestables, & gardeins de la pees deinz four gardes, eint 
poair affaire execucion de cest acord.] 2474 Preseniiméts. of 
Juriesin Surtees Misc. (x8g0) 23 W' the constabylle William 
Baker. ‘1956 Chron.Gr. Friars (Camden) 66 Grett bonfyeres 
with grett chere at every cunstabulles dore in every parich 
thorrowe alle London. @x626 Bacon Max. § Uses Com. 
Law 8 The Lord of the hundred court:is to appoint in 
every village, a petty constable witha tithing-man to attend 
in his absence. 1736 Berxetey Discourse Wks. HI. 430 
From'the supreme executor of the law down to a petty 
constable. 1765 Brackstone Comzst. (1793) 439 These petty 
constables have two offices united in them; the one antient, 
the other modern. ‘Their antient office is that of head- 
borough, tithing-man, or borsholder.. who are as antient as 
the time of king Alfred: their more modern office is that of 
constable merely; which was appointed so Jately as the 
reign of Edward ITI, in order to assist the high constable, 
1857 Touts. Suirn Parish 55 The position of principal 
Parish Officer, in which character the Constable was sum- 
moner, has long been filled by the churchwardens, 1858 
Froupe Hist. Eng. UI. xvi. 409 The parish constables 
were necessarily inefficient as a police. 1892 Act 35 4 36 
Vict. c.92 An Act to render unnecessary the gencral Ap- 
pointment of Parish Constables. Whereas the establishment 
of an efficient police in the counties of England and Wales 
has rendered the general appointment of parish constables 
unnecessary, etc. 

d. Now, esf., a police constable, a member of 
the constabulary or police force, a policeman. 
Chief Constable: the officer at the head of the police 
force of a county or equivalent district. 

@ 1836 Penny Cycl. XII. 25 (Irish Constabulary) zo resi- 
dent magistrates, 155 chief constables of the first, and 50 of 
the second class, 1232 constables, 6233 subconstables, and 
277 horse of the constabulary force. 3839 Act 2 § 3 Vict. 
c. 93 An Act for the Establishment of County and District 
Constables. Zéid. § 6 Subject to Approval. .the Chief Con- 
stable shall appoint the other Constables to be appointed 
for the County, and a Superintendent to be at the Head of 
the Constables in each Division of the County. did. c. 95 
§5 A Police Force for the whole of the Borough. .to act as 
Constables for preserving the Peace. 1885 Spectator 3 Oct. 
Suppl., The ver wo police .. did not become common 
until late in the last century, and ‘the Police’ as an equiva- 
fent for the body of constables, is much more modern, 

e, Special Constable : 2 person sworn in hy the 
Justices of the Peace to act as constable on special 
occasions when it is apprehended that the force of 
regular constables will prove insufficient to preserve 


the peace. 

rBor Act 41 Geo. Ll, c. 7% B06 [see a}, 1831 Act 
1§ 2 Wm. ITl,c. 4x An Act for amending the Laws rela- 
tive to the Appointment of Special Constables, and for the 
better Preservation of the Peace. ‘ 

f. In the Channel Islands, the elected chief 

officer of a parish ; in Jersey he is its representative 
in the States, a magistrate, etc. ; in Guernsey his 
duties are now more restricted. 

1652 Warsurton Guernsey (1822) 62 The Constables .. 
Their office is to keep the peace. 1694 Farce Yersey ii. 65 
The Constable of the Parish where the Perambulation is to 


be, takes with him 12 of the Principal Men of his Parish, 
and meets the Judge attended by 3 or more of the Jurats 
on Horseback. x Anstep Channel Isl. w. xxiii. (cd. 2) 
52x (Jersey) Each parish... elects one constable who repre- 
sents his parish in the States. 1873 J. Lewis Cexsus 1871 
203 (J ersey) The constables are the principal magistrates in 
each parish, 
&. attrib. 

1809 R. Lancrorp /utv, Trade 131 Constable hire, a per- 

son's wages for attendinga ship Lill unloaded, to prevent theft, 


6. Phr. Zo outrun the constable: a. to run away 
from a constable (or the Jaw and its officers) ; also 


to run the constable. - 

1600 Kene Nine Daies Wond. 15, 1 far'd like one that 
had esca the stockes, and_tride the use of his legs to 
out-run the Constable. 1873 Miss Broucnuton Nancy II, 
278 Rich! poor Huntley !. «why, he was obliged to run the 
constable two years ago. 

b. To go at too great a pace; to go too 
to overstep all’‘bounds of moderation. 

2631 T. Powett Tom All Trades 167 If the Gentleman be 
predominant, his running Nagge will out run the Constable. 
@ 1654 Setven Tadble-t., Money, In all times the Princes in 
England have done something illegal, to get money. But 
then came a Parliament..and so things were quict for a 
while ; afterwards there was another trick found out to get 
money, and.. another Parliament was called to set-all 
right, etc. But now they have so out-run the Constable, 
that, etc. 1663 Butter ad. 1. un. 1368 Quoth Hudibras, 
Friend Ralph, thou hast Out-run the Constable at last. 


e. To spend more money than one has;-to run 


into debt; also to overriuz the constable. 

azjo0 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Out-run the Constable, 
to spend more than is Got, or Run out of'an Estate. 1748 
Smouretrr Rod, Raad, xxiii, ‘ my girl, how far 
have you overrun the constable?’ JI told him that the 
debt amounted to cleven pounds, besides the expence of 
the writ, 1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide vii. Poor man!" at 
th’ election he threw ¢’ other day, All his victuals, and 
liquor, and money away 3 And some people think-with such 
haste he began, ‘That soon he the constable greatly outran. 
180 W. Irvine Goldsmith xxix. 292 ‘He has outrun the 
constable’, .his expenses have outrun his means, 


far ; 


CONSTABULARY. 
+Constablery. Ods.. [a. OF. conestablerie, 


f. conestable (cf. med.L. constabularia) :-see -ERY.] 


1. The office of a constable; constableship. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose4218 Thanne Drede hadde ‘in hir baillie 
The kepyag of- the conestablere [F. counestablie| Toward 
the north. ¢x450 Merlin xxi. 373 Gawein..ye will take 
the Constabilrie of myn-housolde. 1494 Fanyvan Chron, 
vit. 647 The constablery of Fraunce. 1540 Ac? 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 48 Holden. .of the constablery of the same castel. 

2 The district under a constablé; a constable- 


wick. 


+ 2610 NV, Riding -Rec. Soc. I, 20r John Harland, living 


within the constablery of Spaunton. 1690 Royal Proclam. 
in Lond, Gaz. No. 2568/2 In Their several. Parishes, 
Hamlets, Constableries, and Divisions respectively. 1762 
tr. Dusching’s Syst. Geog. II. 417 East Lothian, or the 
constablery of Haddington. cea 

Constableship (kx nstib’l,fip). [£. ConsraBLe 
+-SHIP.] The office of constable. 

1464 Mann. & Housch. Exp, 184, 1 bowete of Roberd 
Bernard the konstabelschepe of Bramborow. 1495 Act 
11 Hen, VII, c. 33 § 12 The office of Constablisshippe of the 
Castell of Ludiowe. 1579 J. Srunpes Gaping Gulf Cj, He is 
not trusted with aiustiship of peace or petie constableship. _ 
1612 Sir R. Duprey in Fortest.-Papers 7 note, | have onely 
reserved the conistableshippe of the castle. 1668 Perys 
Corr. 283 Prince Rupert invested in the Constableship of 
Windsor Castle. 1878 Srurson Sch. Shaks. I. 57 The con- 
stableship of the Castle of Fernes .. had been granted ona 
long lease to Sir Nicholas Heron. 

Constabless (kwnstiblés), [a. OF. conestab- 
lesse, f. conestable: see -ESS.] A female constable ; 
the wife of a constable ; also a foreign title. 

€1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 441 Dame Hermegyld, 
the constables of the place. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode u. 
civ. (1869) 133, I am ladi and condyeresse, cheuentayn, and 
constablesse, of alle stoures in cheuachyes ther as baners 
ben displayed. 1679 Afol. Maria Mauchini title-p., Madam 
Maria Ktanchini, onstabless of Colonna, 1832 Soc. Life 
Eng. & France 232 Mary Mancini, the Constabless Colonna, 
the admired of Louis the Fourteenth. ° ‘ : 

Constablewick (kanstib'lwik). _[f.- Cox- 
STABLE +-WICK.] ; ; 

+1, The office or jurisdiction ofa constable (in 
the earlier sense). Ods. rare. 

a x618 Rateicn in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 79 G. de la Mare... 
ied by inheritance the constablewick of the abby of Peter- 

jorow,. 

2. The district under the charge of a (petty) 
constable. arch. 

3678 Hare Hist. Placit. Cor. \. (T.), If directed to the 
constable of D. he is not bound to execute the warrant out 
of the precincts of his constablewick. 2764 Burn Poor 
Laws 19: The petty constables visit weekly the houses in 
their respective constablewicks. x! le da Pryme's 
Diary (Surtees) 156 note, The village of Cleethorpe, though 
2 separate constabiewick, is a hamlet to the. .parish of Clee. 
1873 Act 36 § 37 Viet. c. 71 § 36 The same powers and privi- 
leges. .as a constable. .has..in his constab lewick. 

Constabling, v4/. sb. [as if f. a vb. constable.) 
Acting as a constable. 

x844 Cartyce Afisc. (1872) VII. 61 He seems to do his 
constabling in a really judicious manner. 

Constabular (kgnsterbilax), @. rare. [f. 
med.L. constabul-us +-an.] Of or belonging to a 
constable. : . 

x880 Bracxsore Mary Ancricy U1, xit, 178 Driven, by 
the heroic view of circumstances, to rush into constabular 


embrace. mhool « 
Constabulary (kpnste-bisliri), 56. [ad. med. 
L. constabuliria, {. constabul-us > see -ARY.J 


+1. The office of a constable ; constableship. 

1587 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (2597) § b, Constabularies, and 
Bailheries of our proper lands and Castelles, 1746-7 Act 
20 Geo. IT, c. 43 § 2 All heretable constabularies, other than 
the office of net constable of Scotland. : ‘ 

2. A district under a constable; a constable- 
wick. - : 
* 363x Star Chantb, Cases(Camden) 68 One Francis Bridao, 
being Constable of Walson..was present, this being within 
his constabulary. xg9x Macianrosn Vind. Galt, Wks, 
1846 III, 20, ‘The constituent assemblies of the seyeral 
rovinces, bailliages, and constabularies of the (French] 
<ingdom. 1823 N, Cantis.z Topog. Diet, Scat, 11. (Had 
dington), It continued a Constabulary at the Restoration. 
8. The organized body of constables or peace 


officers of a country or specified district. 

1837 Dickens Picky. xxiv, The day-scholars..had hooted 
the Leadle, and pelted the constabulary. | 2840 Penny Cyel, 
XVIII. 335/1 To correct the various evils incident to the 
constitution of the present rural constabulary, the magi- 
strates of Cheshire, in 2829, .obtained an Act which authors 
ized them to appoint and direct a paid constabulary. 2874 
Morury Comprontise (1886) 38 Those who. .would maintain 
churches on the same principle on which they. maintain the 
county constabulary. : ‘ 

Constabulary (kgnstecbidliri), a. [ad. med. 
L. constabularins, {. constabulus: see pree] 

1. Of or pertaining to petty constables or to police 
officers; belonging to the official organization for 
the preservation of public peace and order, oe 
ally that established in the’ counties of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland in the course of the 1gth c. 

1824 Ann, Reg. 26 The constabulary bill has been found 
to be a very beneficial measure. 1825 /éid. 44*,The esta- 
blishment of the police and constabulary force. 1837 Jit- 
struct. R. Comm in Penny Cyel. XVIIL. 336/t To inquire 
into the best means of establishing an efficient constabulary 
force‘in the counties of England and Wales.’ 1857 Touts. . 
Ssuru Parish 132 It has been stated that the County Con- 


CONSTABULATORY. 


stabulary Acts do not supersede, though they cannot but 
materially affect, the system of parish constables- 1889 
Spectator:26 Oct., A delegated constabulary duty he had 
from the Sheriff of the county. ae 

2. Of the nature or function of constables. 

1856 Kane Arct. xl. I. xxviii. 367 Nor did their con- 
stabulary- guardians. 1864 HawTuorne Zing, Note-biks. 
(879) If. 163 A system of constabulary ethics, 2 ; 


_t Constabulatory, sd. and a. Obs. [f. med. 

L. coustalbiuldt-us the office of a constable +-ory.] 
A. sb. ? =CONSTABLERY. . 

- @1718 Burnet Own Time I. 518 A great deal was said 

.-upon the point of jurisdiction and of the Exemption of a 
Constabulatory. : he: 

. B. adj. =Constanunanry a. ie 
% 1830 J. Wiison in Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 539 A strong 
Constabulatory Force will keep the Ring. 

+Constance. Oés. Also -aunce. [a. F. coz- 
stance (14th c. in Littré;=Pr., Sp. consiancia, It. 
costanza), ad. 1. constantia, n: of quality f. coz- 
stant-ent CONSTANT : see -ANCE, 

1. Steadfastness, firmness, resolution faithfulness, 
fidelity ; - = Consraney 1, 2. 

x340 Aycub, 167 Pe vifte stape of ise uirtu is ycleped con- 
stance. .pet makeb pe herte strang. 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 
ZT. 612 Whan this marquys say The constance of his wyf. 
1490 Caxton How to die 4 The constaunce and stedefast- 
nesse of the fayth. 153x Exyor Gow, ur. xix. heading, Of 
Constance or Stabilitie. .Constance hathe equall piayse with 
iustyce. 1613-6 W. Browne S7#t. Past. 1. i, If what we call 
constance, Within a heart hath long time residence. 

b. Stability. 

xgog Barctay Siyf Folys (1570) 224 In all thinges that to 
men appertayne Is no constance. .Nor sure degree or stable 
permanence. 
|. Persistence, perseverance; = Constanoy 3 b. 

@1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. AT. Aurel. (1546) Cviij b, 
To perseuer era Tey neuer lacke constaunce. ¢ 1630 
Jackson Crced tv. vii. Wks, III. 99 Constance and confi- 
dence in prosecuting the means that lead us to it. x69 B. 
Harris Paerival’s fron Age 231 Continued the war .. with 
so great constance, prosperity, and glory. 

Constancy (kgrnstansi). [ad. L. constintia: 
see prec, and -ANCY.] The quality of being con- 
stant. 

1.°The state or quality of being unmoved in 
mind ; steadfastness, firmness, endurance, fortitude. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 136. Constancy is y? 
yertue wherby man or woman holdeth hole, and is not 
broken by impacyency. 1533 Even ,7yead. Newe Ine, Ep. 
to Rdr. (Arb.) 9, I woulde wishe all ‘men to be of such 
corage and constancie in these affayres. 1623 Mepx in 
Ellis Orig, Lett, 1, 291. I11.-153 Thank God for the Princes 
constancie in Religion. 1709 Pore Lett, 17 July, I stood 
resign’d with a-stoical constancy to endure the worst of 
evils, .x856 Emerson Eng. Tvaits, Race Wks. II. 20 They 
have maintained constancy and self-equality for many ages. 

W. Determination, resolution (0 do a thing). 

1603 ‘Knouies Hist. Turks (1621) 986 Encreased his con- 
stancie to avoid a most certaine death, 1643 R. Bamie 
Lett. & Fruls. (x84x) II. 8o The constancie of most of them 
to doe the Queen better service at London, 

2, Steadfastness of attachment to a person or 
cause; faithfulness, fidelity. ~_ 

1948 Hatt Chvou, 193 b, What for the confidence that he 
had in her Lovdy tip constancy. .he determined ..to marye 
with her. 1899 Swans, Heu, V, v. ii. 16 While thou liu’st, 
deare Kate, take a fellow of plaine and vncoyned Con- 
stancic. 19754 Suertock Disc. (1759) I. i, 2 The Ground of 
their Constancy and Adherence to Christ. @1839 Prarp 
Poems (1864) 11. 438 And talks right well of constancy and 
truth, 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6.335 A constancy of 
friendship which won him a host of devoted adherents. 

3. The quality of being invariable (see ConsTanr 
@. 4-6); uniformity, unchangingness, regularity. 

@ 1600 Hooter (J,), The laws of God ., of a different con- 
stitution from the former, in respect of the one’s constancy, 
and the mutability of the other, @ 16x9 Fotnersy A ¢hedn. 
mt. xi. § 2 (1622) ary The admirable order and incredible 
constancie of the Heauens. 1994 Sutiivan View Nat. I. 
206 The polar wind blows with equal constancy in both. the 
frigid zones. 31830 Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phil. 239 The 
important fact of the constancy of the angles at which their 
faces meet. x8gg Brewster Mewfon II. xxv. 365 The 
constancy of temperature in the phenomena of fusion and 
ebullition, - . * ‘ 

+b. Persistence, perseverance. Ods. 

2673 Suaxs.. Aen, VILL, ut ii, 2 If you will now vnite in 
your Complaints, And force them with a Constancy. 

4, (with @) Something permanent, a permanency. 
for a constancy’: as a permanent arrangement.’ 

x10 Stec.e Tatler No. 208 » 2 The Person most ‘agreec- 
able to a Man for a Constancy. 1749 Cuesrerr. Le?z, 
26 Dec., Six, or at most seven hours sleep is, for a constancy, 
as much as you or anybod can want. ¢1750 W. Stroup 
Mem. 5a A Chariot, which I hired for a Constancy, or at 
least for the chiefest Part of. seven weeks.» 1888 Scotsazan 
8 Feb. 10/6 Advé,; A constancy and liberal wages for a good 
workman, 

-+5. Certainty, Os. . 5.0. 

1363 Wills & Inu. N.C. (1835) 213, I... knowing the con- 

. Stantie of Death and y® vnconstantie of the houre and time. 

1590 Suaxs.-Afids. N. v: i. 26 More witnesseth than fancies 
images, And growes to something of great constancie [But 
Schmidt understands it as =‘ consistency’: see next]. 

+6. Physical firmness, solidity ; =ConsIsTENoE. 
1794 Suttivan View Nat, 11212 In passing from its liquid 
state to its concretion, to its constancy and firmness. 


Constant (kgnstint), a. (sd.) [a. F. constant 
(z4th c."in Littré), ad. L. constdzs, constant-ene 
standing firm, .firm, immovable, stable, etc., pres. 
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pple. (also. used: as adj.) of.constare to stand to- 
gether, stand firm, etci, f. con--+ stare to stand.] 
A. adj. : ici 

1. Standing firm in mind or purpose; steadfast, 

unmoved, resolute. In later use, with a descrip- 
tive sb., as martyr, student, etc., or with mind, 
,_ €3386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7’, Sos She ay sad and constant as 
a, wal, Continuynge euere hire Innocence oueral. 1483 
Caxton Cato A.vitj, He ought to be vertuous constant and 
stedfast. 1655-60 StanteyY Alist. Philos. (1701) 3/2 These 
things ..which thus disorder even thee a most constant 
person. 267: Mitton Samson 848 The best-resolved of 
men, The constantest. 

1862 (#7¢/e), Certayn Godly Sermons made upon the Lords 
Prayer, preached by the Righte Reuerende Father and 
constant ges of Christ, Master Hughe Latimer. 1614 
Be. Hatt Afeait. & Vowes m. § 78 The constant suffrings 
of ancient martyrs. 1667 Mitton P. Z. v.go2 Nor number, 
nor example with him wrought ‘To swerve from truth, or 
change his constant mind. 1669 Penn Wo Cross tv. § 5 
Stephen, that bold and constant Martyr of Jesus. 1749 
Fretoine Tone Younes vu. xviii, Which might have affected 
a more constant mind than that of Mr. Partridge. 1859 
Sat, Rev. VIII. 726 The most constant enemy of their revo- 
lutionary.. principles. 

tb. Const. 4o do something. Oés. 

148x Caxton A7yrr, 1. iv. 13 Prudent and constaunt for to 
doo weel and prouffyt. 1535 CoverDaLe 1 Chron, xxix{[xxviii]. 

Yf he be constant to do after my commaundementes. 1602 

Tarston Ant. & Afel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 26 O no, thart too 
constant to afflict my heart. 

2. Steadfast in attachment to a person or cause; 


faithful, true (0). 

¢1423 Wynroun Crom. 1x. xxvi. 63 He wes a constant 
Catholike, Ali Lollard he hatyt and Heretike. 1599 Suaxs. 
Much Ado wu. iii. 67 Men were deceiuers euer..’I'o one thing 
constant neuer, 1606 MVily Beguilde in Hazl. Dodstey IX. 
315 And I as constant as Penelope. cx665 Mrs. Hutcuin- 
son Ment, Col. Hutchinson (1846) 29 Faithful and constant 
to his friends. xz702 Pore Yau. § Alay 4x Tho’ fortune 
change, his constant spouse remains, x887 Lowett Democr. 
93 Surely there are no friends so constant as the poets. 

+3. Firm in opinion, certain, confident. b. Of a 
statement,etc.: Certain. J¢7zs constant =L.coustat. 

r6ox Suaxs. 7zvel. N, 1v. ji, 53, 1 am no more madde then 
you are, make the triall of it in any constant question. 
16rz B. Jonson Caliline 1. i, 267 The augurs all are con- 
stant lam meant. x626 Massincer Kom. Actor v. ii, Pre- 
dictions ! I grow constant they are false. 1667 Sir W. 
‘Tempre Let, 27 May /&s. (1720) II. 35 It is constant, with- 
out any dispute, that if they had fallen on these provinces 
in the beginning of this month, Charleroy, etc...would have 
cost them neither time nor danger. 

4. Of things: Remaining ever the same in con- 
dition, quality, state, or form; invariable, fixed, 
unchanging, uniform. - 

Often used with a noun of quality, where constantly with 
the corresponding adj. might be used; e.g. constant fatality, 
the quality of being constaztly, or in all cases, fatal, 

1549 Compl. Scot. i, 2x Na thyng remanis Jang constant in 
ane prosperus stait. 1597 Hooker Zcc?, Pol, v. Ixxi. §2 The 
constant habit of well-doing. 1627-47 Fettuam Resouces 
1. ix. (1677) 12 Time keeps his constant pace, x652 Hopprs 
Leviath, wt xxxiv.207 The foundation of all true Ratio- 
cination, is the constant Signification of words, 1684 Con- 
templ. State Mar \. ii. (699) 17 Nothing here below is 
constant, but all is mutable. “r7r0 Berxevey Princ, Hum. 
Kuowl. § 130 ‘This is the constant language of Scripture. 
1728 VENEER Sincere Penit. Ded., Your constant way both 
of thinking and living. x807 Med. Frnt. XVII. 572 The 
constant fatality of small-pox at that age, 1833 Lyet. 
Princ. Geol, It, 161 The sand is frequently yellow... but 
this colour is by no means constant. 1860 TYNDALL Glac.1. 
i, x This direction remained perfectly constant throughout 
the entire quarry. 

‘+b. Unvaried, not changed; invariably used. 

ex7xo C, Frennes Diary (1888) 216 This is y’ Constant 
way all people goe, and saved several! miles ridings. Jd. 
239 The kings Constant bedChamber. x71x Appison Sfecé. 
No. 129 Px Did they keep to one constant Dress they would 
sometimes be in the Fashion. 1830 D’Israeti Chas. /, LIE. 
vi. 92 The King had his constant hours for writing, and he 
read much. 


e. Wat. Hist. Waving one unvarying form or type. 
1793 W. Curtis in Bot. Mag. 1, 183 Who ever saw its 
feaves constant in their form? 1876 Darwin in Life §& Lett. 
(1887) I. 90 Keeping specific forms constant. 
d. Invariable in presence or occurrence. 

1817 Lp, Loucuzoroucu in Douglass Ref. II. 727 A fine 
to be paid on the change of a tenant is almost a constant 
incident of a copyhold estate. 1839 G. Birp Nat. Phil, 330 
The line D [of the spectrum] .; appears to be very constant 
in the planets, and in many..fixed stars. 1873 W. Houcu- 
ton Brit, Iusccts 18 The evacuating ducts are constant. 

.. $e. Constant age: see CONSISTENT 2 b. Obs. 
. 1620 Venner Vie Recta (1650) 29: Next is the constant 
and manly age to the fiftieth year. fuse 

5, Math, and Phys. Remaining the same in 
quantity or amount under’ uniform conditions; re- 
taining the same value throughout an investigation 
or.process. Opposed to varzable. 

39753 Cuampers'Cycl. Supp. s.v., The semi-diameter of a 
circle is a constant quantity; for while the absciss and 
semi-ordinates increase, it remains the same, 1736'N. 
Saunverson Aveth. Fluxions 2 The Fluxion of a constant 
Quantity is nothing. 1803 J, Woop Prizc, Afech. 1.15 When 
a force. .acts incessantly, it is called a constant force. 1830 
Lyeut Princ. Geol. ¥. 113 However constant we believe the 
relative proportion of sea and land to continue. x87:.B. 
Stewart Heat 24 If we imagine the bore of the tube to 
preserve a constant volume for all temperatures... - 

&. OF actions, ‘conditions, processes, etc.:. Con- 
tinuing without intermission or cessation, or. only 
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with such intermissions as do not interrupt con- 
tinuity ; continual, incessant, perpetual, persistent. 
1653 WALTON Azgler 163 By reason of .. the Owners con- 
stant being neer to them. 1688 Col. Rec. Penusylv. 1. 239 
Not able to bear y* Charge of Constant Attendance. @ 1763 
Suenstone Wes. (1764) 1. 66 By constant vigils worn. 1830 
Lyeut Princ. Geol, 1.117 In_a state of constant and uni- 
versal flux and reflux. 1869 E. A. Partes Pract, Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 12 The supply of water to houses may be. .inter- 
mittent or constant. 1890 Sir N. Linney in Law Times 
Rep. UX. 690/1 Forms. .in constant use in the Chancery 
Division. J/od. The constant ticking of a watch. Dis. 
turbed by their constant chatter. The constant repetition 
of this expression. 
+b. Of a thing: Always kept up; permanent. 
x620-35 I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 6 There were then no 
publick Roads..no constant Habitations, 1645 Fuster 
Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 20 No guest comes unawares to 
him who keeps a constant table. ¢1710 C. Fiennes Diavy 
(1888) x A large Cross .. and house over it for a Constant 
Market for fruite, etc. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 152 
The appellation of cxf regis was only applied to that con- 
stant aud permanent court..held in the king’s palace. 
ec. transf. Of a person: Continually engaged in 
the action denoted by the noun (or by the context). 
1639 Futter Holy War v. xiii. (1840) 265 The German 
emperor... was not constant amongst them. 1649 Mitton 
Eikon, Wks. 1738 1. 368 A constant reader of Saint Paul's 
Epistles. x72 Sreete Sfect, No. 430 Pr Each Beggar 
that is constant at a particular Place. 21872 E, Peacock 
Mabel Heron 1. ix. 167 He was her constant adviser. 1826 
J. H. Newman Ast, S&. 11. 1. viii. 159 He was constant in 
devotional and penitential exercises. — 
+7. Settled, firm, steady (physically). Qds, 
xg96 Dacrympie tr, Lesdie's Hist. Scot. 1. (1887) 156 Ane 
oratione sa excellent and elegant, wt sa constante a counte- 
nauce. x16x0 Suaxs, 7477. 11. ii, 19 "Prethee doe not turne 
me about, my stomacke is not constant. 1741 Betrexton 
Hist. Eng. Stage v. 69 A constant and direct Foot, is the 
Index, of a steady, certain, constant..Study and Aim. 
+ 8. Consistent, consonant (¢0). Ods. 
1580 Barer A/y. C. 1107 A death constant and agreeable 
to a life honestly and godly ledde. 
+9. Of firm or solid consistency. Ods. rare. 
ax6gr Bovte Hist. Firmuness (J.), Mix them, you may 
turn these two fluid liquors into a constant body. 
B. sd. 
Math. and Physics. A quantity which does not 
vary, or which is assumed not to vary, throughout 


an investigation: opposed to variable. 

Often applied to a numerical quantity expressing the 
fixed relation between two elements, geometrical or physical, 
the effect of some constant force or motion, or combination 
of forces or motions, or the value of some particular physical 
property of a substance, that remains always the same for 
the same substance in the same conditions, but differs for 
different substances: thus circular constant, constant af 
aberration, friction, gravitation, nutation, precession, con- 
stants of colour, tidal constants, etc. 

1832 W. Turnbuct (¢it/e), Treatise on Strength, Flexure, 
and Stiffness of Cast-Iron Beams and Columns, with Tables 
of Constants. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 469 The proportion 
between the circumference and diameter of a circle is a 
determinate constant. 1869 Puirson tr. Gurllemin's The 
Sun (1870) 27 A constant quantity of heat, which Pouillet 
has named the Solar constant, because it expresses the con- 
stant heating power of the Sun. 3879 Roop Chromatics 
xiv. 210 Its colour depends, then, on its luminosity, wave- 
length, and purity; these quantities .. are called the con- 
stants of colour. 1886 IVAitaher's Almanackh, Tidal Con- 
stants, The time of High Water at the undermentioned 
Ports and Places may be approximately found by taking 
the time of High Water at London Bridge, and adding to 
or subtracting therefrom the quantities annexed. 1890 C. 
A. Youne Elem, Astron. § 126 The velocity of light being 
186,330 miles per second ..while that of the earth in its 
orbit is 18°5 miles, we find that a star, situated on a line at 
right angles to the direction of the earth’s motion, is ap- 
parently displaced by an angle which equals .. 20's .. This 
is the so-called ‘Constant of Aberration’. /déd. § 21x The 
Solar Constant is the number of heat units which a square 
unit of the earth's surface, unprotected by any atmosphere, 
and exposed perpendicularly to the sun’s rays, would receive 
from the sun in a unit of time. 

JE. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 107 
A few generalizations .. are in the world constants, like the 
Copernican and Newtonian theories in physics. x865 J. 
Martineau in Theolog. Rev. 670 What he regards as the 
Constants of religion. 7 7 

Constantia (kgnstenfiz). Wine produced on 
the Constantia farm near Cape Town, S. Africa. 

1790. Hotcrorr Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) IIT. Ixxxiv. 351 
Red Cape wine. .of the best kind, called Constantia. 1869 
Miss Brappon Lady's Mile ii. 15 She sold the lease, and 
the furniture, and the very curious old ports, and constan- 
tias, and Madeiras, . 7 

Constantinian (kpnstintiniin), @. - Of or 
belonging to the Roman Emperor Constantine the 
Great, or his period (A.D. 306-337). 

1641 Mitton Aximadz. (1851) 215 As well the gold of 
those Apostolick Successors that you boast of,as your Con- 
stantinian Silver. 186 Brresr. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C- 
15a The state of society existing in Constantinian, but not 
in Carlovingian Rome. x865 £cclesiologist Feb, 2° The 
columns of the interior octagon are of Constantinian date. 

Constantinopolitan. (kpnsterntino,pp'litin), 
a. [ad. L. Constantinopolitan-is, {. Constantino- 
polis =Gr. Kavoravrivou nédts the City of Constan- 
tine, formerly. called Byzantium.] Of or pertaining 
to Constantinople, or to the ‘Eastern Empire or 
Church; Byzantine. a i 

1868 Furxe Answ. Chr. Protestant (1577) 97 The Con- 
stantinopolitane [Councell]. 1676 MarveLL JZr. Smtirke 25 
‘The Constantinopolitan Creed. 1881 Stantey Cho. Lnstit. 
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xiv. (ed. 2)266 Another Creed much resembling [the Nicenc] 
.-was'said to have been made at the Constantinopolitan 
Council, 1886 Academy'31 July 68/2 Any gold circulating 
in South Italy in the eleventh century would certainly have 
been Constantinopolitan. ar 

Constantly (kernstintli), adv. 
@.+-LY 2,] Ina constant manner. 
- 1, With mental constancy or“steadfastness ; stead- 
fastly, steadily, resolutely ; with loyal attachment, 
faithfully. Ods. or arch. . 

1534 Waitixton Zudlyes Offices mi. (1340) 115 Preceptes 
of lyuynge constauntlye and honestely. 2597 Hooker Zcc/, 
Pol. v, \xv. § 11 To bear undeserved reproach constantly is 
the..duty of men professing Christianity, x62: Lapy M. 
Wrotn Urania 384 She .. concluded .. that one woman 
might loue two men pawtelly and constantlier then one. 
1678 Yug. Man's Call, 278 He .. afterwards constantly suf- 
fered martyrdom for the sake of Jesus Christ. a 1803 Bal- 
lad ‘ Young Benjie' ii. in Child Ball. ww. (1886) 282/1 And 
wow ! but they were lovers dear, And loved fu constantlie. 

+b. With assurance or certitude; confidently, 
firmly, assuredly. Ods. 

1538 Starkey England 1. i. 11 The Ive constantly wyl 
affyrme hys law to be above al other. 1597 Hooxer ccd. 
Pot, v. \xxxi, We constantly hold that in this case the 
Apestles Law is not broken. 1603 Suaus. Afeas. for AL. ww. 
i. 21, I doe constantly beleeue you. 1621 BipLe Acts xii. 15 
But she constantly affirmed that it was euen so. 1627 
Hakewite A fol, (1630) 223 That I constantly beleeue can 
never be proved. 1632 W. Litucow Jvaz. v. (1682) 212 To 
whom I constantly answered, J did not believe it. 

2. Invariably, uniformly, regularly, in every case, 
always. 

165x Honses Leviath, u. xxvii, 158 The same Fact, if it 
have been constantly punished in other men, etc. « 166z 
Futter Worthies (1840) 11. 453 He constantly had prayers 
said in his own house, 174) Waster Prim. Physic (1762) 
p. xx, They ought constantly to go to Bed about Nine, 
1776 Ava Situ IV. N. 1.1, ili. 21 In our American colonies 
the plantations have constantly followed the sea-coast. 

3. Continually, perpetually, incessantly, always. 

1682 Norris ierocles 2 Constantly intent upon his goodness. 
1g1x STEELE Sfect. No. 96 ? 2 Being constantly about him. 
1807 G. Cuatsers Caledonia 1. 11. vit. 403 Injuries con- 
stantly rankling at her heart. 1880 Gemiu Phys. Geog. ii. 
§ 8. 55 The quantity of vapour in the atmosphere is con- 
stantly varying from day to day. 

+b. Continuously, permanently, for a permanence. 
, 1867 Trial! Treas. (1850) 44 Whereas Lust and Treasure 
in time is come to nought, Just, possessing ‘I'rust, remayneth 
constantly. 260r Suaks. Twel. NM. us. iit, 160 The diu’ll a 
Puritane that hee is, or any thing constantly but a time- 
pleaser. 

+Constantness, Ods, [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being constant, constancy; stead- 
fastness, firmness, fortitude ; fidelity. 

1530 Parscr. 208 Constantnesse, coustance. 1571 GOLDING 
Calvin on Ps. iii. 5 To encourage all godly folke to the like 
constantnesse, 1581 Muncaster Posztions xiii. (1887) 280 
For constantnesse to be an ancker for leuitie to ride_at. 
16g1 Watton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 138 That requires 
Validity of Body or Constantness of Mind. 

I Constat (kprnstat). [L. constat it is certain, 
it is established, 3rd sing. pr. of constdre to stand 
firm ; see Consrant.] 

+1. Zaz. A certificate stating what appears (cor- 
stat) upon record touching a matter, given by the 
clerk of the pipe and auditors of the Exchequer at 
the request of a person who intends to plead or 
move in that court for the discharge of any matter. 
Also an exemplification of the enrolment of letters- 
patent under the Great Seal. Ods, 

1870 Act 13 L£diz. c.6 § 2 An Exemplification or Constat 
under the Great Seal of England of the Enrollment of the 
same Letters Patents. 1640-4 in Rushw. /Zist, Coll, (2692) 
nt. I.23 As appears by a Constat-Warrant in the Exchequer, 
1670 BLounr Law Dict. s.v., The effect of a Constat is the 
certifying what does constare upon Record., Also, the Ex- 
emplification under the Great Seal of the Inrolment of any 
Letters Patent is called a Constat. 

2. fig. Certifying evidence, assurance. Ods. 

x62z W, Scraren Tythes (1623) 148 There is a Constat 
from their testimonie, that they were [payde]. 1624 Br. 
Mountacu Gage’ 58 A very strange practice, of which there 
is no constat; Iet but one Iather say so and I yeeld the 
bucklers. @ 1640 Jackson Creed x, xl. Wks. 1X. 417 A con- 
stat to all the world that ‘the God of Abraham was no 
respecter of persons’, a166r Fuuter Worthies 1. 154 
‘There is no Constat (though very much Probability) of his 
English Nativity. a 

3. Olare constat. Sc. Zaw. [L.='itis clearly 
established,’ i.e. to the satisfaction of the superior, 
that the late vassal died infeft in the, lands, and 
that the person claiming entry is his nearest and 
lawful heir] Precept of —: ‘a deed executed by 
a subject-superior for the purpose of completing 
the title of his yassal’s heir to the lands held by 
the deceased yassal, under the granter of the pre- 
cept’ (Bell), - ; ah pies 

1594 Se. Acts Fas. VI, § 214 Precepts of clare constat. 
1847 Act x0 & 11 Viet. c7 48. 186x W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scott, 172 An entry by precept of clare constat can be 
given only where the last proprietor stood publicly infeft. 


Constate (kgnstett),v. rare. [a. F. constate-r 
to establish as certain,. ascertain, certify,: verify, 
state as certain. In the Dict. of the -Académic 
only from :1740, and app. of not.much earlier 
origin. According. to’Littré £ L. con- + status 
*, Stave; but more prob. f£ L. ‘coustat-,-ppl, stem 
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of. constare: in sense, it is a causal derivative of 
conster to be established, be certain, ad. L. constare, 
whence also the original pr. pple constant has the 
sense ‘ certain, established ’.] a 

trans. To establish, ascertain, state. 2. - 

1773 Aus. Butter Moveable Feasts (1852) IL 7. Its 
reality was constated to a de; of conviction. 1865 Miss 
Cosne Studies New § Old 9 ay, prema the peculiar 
doctrines of Christ. 1889 J. M. Rosertson £ss. Crit. 
‘Method 52 We may perhaps best progress by constating 2 
little more lucidly the phenomena he seems to have in view. 

+*Constau'nch, v. Obs. rare. [f. Con. + 
Sranon v.] trans, To stanch completely. 

1557 Kyuge Arthur (Copland) v. x, All the Jeches of 
Brytayn shal not constaunche thy blode. 

+Constecll, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. *constell- 
are: see next.] zir, =CONSTELLATE 2. 4. 

x60z Futsecke Pandectes 50 Annibal that admirable 


souldier, in whom the two seucrall natures of the Foxe and 
the Lion did constell and accorde,. 

Constellate (kpnstélé, kpnstelét), pp a, 
Chiefly Zoet. [ad. L, constellat-us starred, studded 
with stars, f. con + stel/dtius starred, pa. pple. of 
stellare, {, stella star. CE. F. constellé.] 

1. =ConsTELLATED 2, 

1649 G. Damieu Vrinarch, Hen. IV, cclxxiii, Greate 
Perseus sate Below Bodtes, being Constellate. 1839 BaiLey 
Festus xxi, (1848) 274 Thick with great sun-like and con- 
stellate thoughts. 1878 Browsinc Poets Croisic 7 Those 
patent powers Constellate proudly. 

2. Studded with stars, starred. 

1855 Baitey Afystic 38 The radiant lizard loves And lives 
in light, himself all constellate. 

Constellate (kopnstéleit, kgnste-lelt), » [f. L. 
constellat-: see prec. and -ATE 3,} 

+1. trans. Astro’. 2. To construct (a charm, 
etc.) under a particular ‘constellation’; to affect 
with stellar ‘influence’ (cf. CONSTELLATED 1). b. 
To cast the nativity or horoscope of (a person). 

62x Beaum. & Fr. Thierry & Theod. m. i, Brit, You 
know Leforte’s cell? Lec. Who constellated your fair birth? 
«1631 Donne Eley Mrs. Drury, What Artist now dares 
boast that he can bring Heaven hither, or constellate any 
thing, So as the influence of those stars may be Imprison’d 
in a herb, or charm, or tree, And do by touch all which 
those stars could do? . a 

c. pass. To be predestined (¢o a fate, condition, 
disposition, ete.) by the ‘stars’ one is born under. 

(1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 19 Great constitu. 
tions, and such as are constellated unto knowledge. 1672 
W. ve Briraine Juterest Eng. in Dutch War 25 Neither 
am I by ny Stars constellated to be rich. 1823 Lamp Evia 
Ser. 1, xi, (1860) 87 zo¢e, There may be individuals born and 
constellated so opposite to another individual nature, that 
the same sphere cannot hold them. 1829 Health § Longevity 
*s Unless we are constellated into death or life, 

. To cluster together (stars) into a constella- 
tion ; to make a constellation of, form as a con- 
stellation. Often évazsf. or fig. 

1643 Howext Parables on Ttines 6 The whole Host of 
Heaven being constellated thus into one great Body, 66x 
BoyLe Style H. Script. 111 To them that know how to Con. 
stellate those Lights. x752 Jonnson Rambler No, 201 9 4 He 
-.must..constellate in himself the scattered graces which 
shine single in other men. 1841-4 Emurson £ss., Art Wks. 
(Bohn) I. x49 These works were not always thus constel- 
lated; they are the contributions of many ages and many 
countrics. x85x Rusiin Stones Ven, I. viii. § 30 That 
shafts. shall. .constellate themselves into clusters, 

8. To stud or thickly adorn. 

a@x69r Bote Wks. (1772) V. 56x (R.) You will not much 
wonder, that I place this virtue among those that constel- 
Jate, if 1 may so speak, an heroic mind. 1703,C. Matner 
Magn. Chr. 1. vi. 1852) 83 Behold a colony, indeed, con- 
stellated with many stars of the first magnitude, 

4. intr, To cluster or congregate together, as 
stars do in a constellation. 

3647 Crevecann Char. Lond. Diurn, 4x He breaths a 
grand Committee; all that were The wonders of their Age, 
constellate here, «1683 Orpnan On Aforwent Poet. Wks. 
(1686) 77. Those parts..Like Stars did all constellate here 
And met together in one Sphere. 18530 Mrs. Browninc 
Man § Nature xx Flowers, that constellate on carth, 187: 
Macourr Afem. Patmos xix. 268 All other works and de- 
signs of Providence constellate around the Cross of Calvary. 

Constellated (kpnstélelted), AA. a. [f. prec.] 

+1, Astrol, Fashioned under a particular ‘con- 
stellation ’, or conjunction of plancts, or bearing 
the mark of one. [So F. constedlé (in Moliére).] 

Coustellated images: ‘images astronomically framed under 
certaine constellations to preserve from severall inconve- 
niences : as under the signe of the Sun the figure of a Lion 
made in gold, against .. dropsie, ‘plague, fevers, etc.’ (Br. 
Hatt Cases Conse. (1649) ut. ti, 234). i se 

ze Gaute Magastront, 176 Why should not the con- 
stelinted vertue last so long as the substantial matter lasts? 
Fbid, 346 Valens, understanding, by a constellated figure, 
that one should succeed him, etc, "726 Luont tr, Adderti’s 


Archit. 11. 7a, These things may be done by an Art, now | 


lost, by means of little constellated images. 1837 Sir F, 
Paorave Aferch. § Friar (2844) 213 Oxford folks. .suppose 
that the constellated image will teach me to surround JEng- 
land with a wall of brass. . ‘ “ye ° 


2. Formed into, or set in, a constellation; 


_clusteréd together as stars in a constellation. . . 


1638-48 G. Dantet Eclog. 1. 106 That verse which Tiber 
claimes,- more glorious Then Po, constellated Eridanus. 
1795-8 T. Maurice Hindostat (1820) I. 1. vi. 204 The con- 
stellated sisters [Hyades].. x796 Corerince Relig. Afusings 
1, 89 The constellated company of worlds Danced jubilant. 


,CONSTELLATORY. 
¢ 1820 SuELLey Question ii, Daisies, those pearled “Arcturi 
of the earth, The constellated flower that never sets, 1857 
Ruskin Pol, Econ, Art, ii. (1868) 156 These noble gréups of ~ 
constellated schools which I foresee arising in our England. 

3. Studded as with stars or constellations. .° ~ 

1967 A. Camppett Lexiph. (1774) 57 A..cerulean darkness 
had began te obumbrate the superficies of the constellated 
regions. 18:9 Snettey Prometh, Unb, 1v. 532 Beyond 
Heaven's constellated wilderness. 1872 G, Macponatp 
Wilf. Cusmb, I. xxi. 267 He is yet a star in the constel- 
lated crown of England. . : 

Constellation (kpnstéla-fon). Also 4-5 con- 
stellacioun, -acyoun, (-stelacioun), 4, 6 -stel- 
lacion,--acyon; 4 -stillacion(e, -acioun(e, 6 
-atioun ; 4 -stollacion, -stolacioun. [a. F. con-- 
stellation (13th c. in Littré),‘or ad. L. covstella- 
téon-eut (in sense 1).] : 

+1, Astrol. The configuration or position of 
‘stars’ (z.e, planets) in regard to one another, as 
supposed to have ‘influence’ on terrestrial things ; 
esp. their position at the time of a man’s birth; 
my constellation =‘ my stars’. ’ 

(Cf. Zsidore vint. ix. 24 Mathematici .. cujus superstitionis 
genus Constellationes Latini vocant, id est notationes side- 
rum, quomodo se habeant cum quis nascitur.) 

1320 Sexyz Sag. 339 (W.) Hout wente the maistres sevene, 
And bihelden up toward hevene: Thai seghe the constilla- 
cioun. ¢1374 Cuaucer Zroylus wv. 745 Born in corsed con- 
stellacioun (bes constolacioun]. ¢1386 — IWife's Prol. 616, 
I folwed ay myn inclinacioun By vertu of my constillacioun. 
1393 Gower Conf, I. 2x Some men holde opinion That it is 
constellacion Which causeth al that a man dothe. 3531 
Exyvot Gov. 1. xit. (1883) IL. 137 He cursed his fate or con- 
stellation, and wisshed that he had neuer comen to Athenes, 
1686 W. ve Brrraine Hum. Prud. xi, 49, 1 am not by my 
Constellation destinated to be rich. 1829 Scotr Guy Al. 
Introd., Which period, the constellations intimate, will. be 
the crisis of his fate. 1863 Geo. Euior Romola 1. iv, He was 
born under the constellation that gives a man skill, riches, , 
and integrity, whatever that constellation ad be, 

+b. Disposition, propensity,‘ or character, as 
determined or influenced by one’s ‘stars’. Ods. 
_ (60x Swaxs. Twel. NV. 1 iv. 35, 1 know thy constellation 
is right apt For this affayre.] @ 1628 Lp. Brooke JVés, vit. 
(1633) 277 The different constellation betweene your Hus- 
bands nature and yours. 1649 J. Ectiston tr. Behanen's 
LAist, (1886) 9 Be thou of what calling, profession, com- 
plexion, constellation and disposition thou wilt. x6sz tr. 
Hist. Don Fenise 128 We grew up during our tender age 
in eguaiie of manners, and also of conste! lations. : 
+2. The action of the vb. aan I. Obs. 

1643 Jos. Suute Pudgem. § Mercy (1645) 180 He might 
work by constellations, and other Reso practises. 
_3, A number of fixed stars grouped together 
within the outline of an imaginary figure traced on 


the face of the sky. 

55x Recorne Cast. Kuowl. (1556) 263 The one sorte are 
called Northerlye constellations, the other sorte Southerly 
constellations, and the third sorte are the twelue signes. 
x61x Binte /sa, xiti, xo The starres of heaven, and the con- 
stellations thereof shall not giue their light. 1794 SuLttvan 
View Nat, 11, The constellation which the Grecks called | 
the Argo, was a representation of the sacred ship of Osiris. 
1837 Emerson slgner, Scholar Wks. (Bohn) Il. 174 The star 
in the constellation Harp, which now flames in our zenith 
. Shall one day be the pole star, 1870 H. Macitian Sidle 
Teach, i. 14 Orion is..the most striking and splendid con- 
stellation in the heavens. 

4, transf, and fig. . 

1631 Donne £fpithalamiune (R.), Up, up, fair bride, and 
..take Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth and make 
‘Thyself a constellation of them all, 1665 Boyte Occas. 
Ref. v. viii, When they first gaze upon a Constellation of 
fair Ladies. 1739. Guay Lett, in Poems (1775) 69 A con- 
stellation of wax lights burning before them. 1860 Puszy 
Min. Proph. 1 Vhat brilliant constellation of prophets, 
whose light gleamed over the fall of Isracl and Judah, 

+ Constella-tional, «. Obs. rare—'. [E prec. 
+-AL.] Of or relating to a constellation.” : 

F x6g2 GauLe Jagasivom, 147 Asydercall or constellationall 
fancy. : : 

Constellatory (kfnste'literi), «. vare. [Sec 
ConsreLLaTe and -ory. Cf. med.L. consiellator 
astrologer (Du Cange).] 

+1. Pertaining to constellations (sense 1), or to 
the casting of nativitics, etc., from them. Ods. ° 

1652 GauL Magastront, 149 Hath not the constellatory 
fatation introduced so many bats gods into the world? 
z8or F. Barrett She Afagus Vitle-p., ‘The Constellatory 
Practice, or, Talismanic Magic. ~ i 

2. Relating to, or of the nature of, a constellation 
or group of fixed stars. | 

1823 Lams Elia (1860) 232.(It] rises into a dignity equiva- 
lent to Cassiopeia’s chair. It is invested with constellatory 
importance. «1849 Por &. 8. Browning Wks. (1864) LIL 
422 By no individual stars can we present the constellatory 
radiance of the book. 1888 Datly News 26 June 9/3 ‘Chis 
artist’s day-dreams of constellatory spheres. 7 

Constellize, v. rare. [f. L. *constell-are (see 
above) +-1ZE.] ¢vazs, To make into a constella- 
tion, ~ . : PN ae 

x866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasté 11, 936 Arrived on shore, 
was Aries constellized, 

Constere, obs. form of Consisrory. 

- Conster: see CONSTRUE. . 
Constern (kgnsti-sn), v. rare. [a. F, constern-er 


‘or ad. L, coustern-dve to CONSTERNATE.] =next. 


Hence Consterned Zf/. a. [F. consterud.]° 
31839- Mew Afonthly Mag, LIILI.-519 Pushing the con- 
sterned Davison aside, [he] plunged down the staircase. 


CONSTERNATE. 
“Gotisternate (Kenstomett), v [f. L. con- 
steyndt- ppl. stem of consiernare to afiright, dis- 
may, collateral form to covsterzére to strew over, 


throw down, prostrate. Cf F. consterner.] trans. 
To fill with amazement and terror; to dismay. 


16gx Biacs New Dzsf. 158 Consternate and perturb the 
powers, x7or Brvertey AZoc. Ouest. 44 To Consternate, 


Afftight, Astonish, Amaze all. 178z Map. D'Arniay Diary 
IT. 146 ‘Oh dear, then,’ said Miss Georgiana, looking a little 
consternated. 1815 Sourney in C. Southey ~ & Corr. 
(1850) IV. 118, I was consternating the Lord Chamberlain 
by ing of Washington with in a New Year's 
Ode. 1848 Lyrron Caxfons u. 1v. xii, Much consternated 
by this direct appeal. .1 hung my head. : 

Hence Consternated Z/. 2. 

1667 Wareruouse Fire Lond, 109 As consternated Saul 
did when Christ dismounted him. 2862 R: Garnett in 
Macm, Mag. V. 388 Agonizing worshippers upraise pale 
consternated looks. | = 

Consternation (kpnstemei-fon). [a. F. cov- 
sternation ov ad. L. consternation-em, n. of action 
or state £ consternare: see prec.] Amazement and 
terror such as to prostrate one’s faculties ; dismay. 

161x Corer. Consternation, astonishment, dismay. 1626 
Donne Servz. iv. 38 It isa question of consternation, a ques- 
tion that should strike him that should answer it dumb. 
x647 Cranenvon Hist, Reb, 1. (1843) 17/t The effects of this 
overthrow. .produci 
of the whole nation. 1776 Ginson Dec?. § 
was the public consternation, when the barbarians were 
hourly expected at the fates of Rome. 1856 Froupe A7st. 
Eng. (1858) II. ix. 345 They regarded the reforming mea- 
sures of the parliament with dismay and consternation. 

Constery, obs. f. Conststory. 

+Consti'l, consti‘lle, v. Obs. vare—' [f. 
Con- +Sriun vy, ; of dstd2.] trans. To drop, distil. 

¢ 3499 Lyn. Min. Poeus, Leg, Dane Foos (Percy Soc.) 62 
O Welle of swetnes replete in every veyne.. Som drope of 
thi grace adowne to me constille. 

+ Gonstipate, 24/ a. Obs. Also 6 constupat. 
[ad, L. consttpat-ss, pa. pple of constipdre to press 
or crowd closely.together, f. coz- + stifdre to press, 
stuff, cram.] =CONSTIPATED. 

1842 BoorDE Dyetary xxix. (1870) 292 Necessary it is to 
be laxatyue and not in no wyse to be constupat. 1697 R. 
Peirce Bath Mem, 1, i. 255 By .. much wanting, the 
Bowels were heated, and dry’d, and rendred Const ipate. 
1733 Cueyvne Eng. Malady ut. xi. § 2 (2734) aa9 The Belly 
» -becomes now quite constipate and tume! ied, 

Constipate (kpnstipe't), v. Also 6 constup-. 
f. L. constipat- ppl. stem of constipare: sce prec. 

f. F. constiper (14th c.), and Costive.J 

+1. “vans. To crowd, pack, or press closely to- 
pope to condense, thicken (liquids); to make 

rm and compact by pressing together. Ods. 

1346 Lanctey Pod, Verg. De Zavent. u. xiv. 59 b, Mirrhe 
which is an humoure congeled and constipated together 
with heate, 2637 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 102 Cold. .does con- 
stipate and fix rare and fluid bodies, 1709 Phiz. Treus. 


RAVI 49 Vapour. -constipated and condensed into Clouds, 


led. +8 To contract, bind together, con- 
strict (the tissues); to close (the pores or vessels). 
x60x Hottann Pliny xxvin. iv. (R.), Hard and vehement 
friction doth constipat the body. [Géoss., Coustifate, to 
harden and make more fast and compact.}_173x ArBuTHNOT 
Aliments (J.), The quality of intirely constipating or shut- 
ting up the capillary vessels, 1763 Watson in Pid. Trans, 
LITT. 20 Warmth relaxes the animal fibres, and. .cold con- 
stipates and braces them. 
. spec. To confine the bowels, so that the feeces 
are passed with difficulty ; to render costive. 

1533 Evvot Cast, Helthe (2542) 18a, Meates harryshe, 
lyke the taste of wylde iruites, do constipate and restrayne. 
1646 Str T.. Browne Pseud. EZ. i, iii, 74 Omitting. -honey, 
which is of a laxative power it selfe, the powder of some 
Loadstoneg in this dose doth rather constipate and binde, 
then purge and loosen the belly. 1877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med. (ed. 3) I. 77 The bowels are constipated. 

Jig. 1869 Woopnean St. Teresa. Pref. 24 Visions. .sus- 
pending the senses, constipating the spirits. 

Constipated (kornstipeltéd), gel. a. [f. prec.] 

+1. Pressed close together, condensed. Ods. 

3647 H. More Soug of Sorl 1, 1. xxviii, Sense cannot .. 
penetrate the crusty fence Of constipated matter close com- 


presse. 7 : 
2. Of or in reference to the bowels: Confined, 
rendered costive. F a ees 
1347 Boonpe Brev. Health § 309 Beware that the bely be 
not constupated or costiue, 1849 Craninge Cold Water § 
Friction-cure (1869) x63 Digestion improved; no longer 
constipated. ‘ see 
Constipating (kpnstipeltin), Ag. a. [fF as 
prec..+-ING 2.]. ‘That constipates. Se ds 
16s8,A, Fox tr, Wertz’ Surg... iv. 324 Liqnior of Vitriol 
by its constipating vertue draweth things together? 7s 
H, Brooke Univ, Beauty n._197 Suspending fogs .. Ob- 
structed drench the constipating hill, 1860 Presse Lad. 
Chem, Wonders a4 If eaten alone (it] is.. very constipating. 
Conecpewen (kenstipét-fen). © [a. F. constipa- 
tion, or ad. L, constipation-ent, n. of action or state 
f. coustipare to’ CONSTIPATE,} Sey a 
+1. The action of packing or, pressing -closely 
together ; the .condition of being ‘so compressed ; 
condensation, compression. Obs. ae : 
1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 1337 Condensation, and 
constipation depresseth and driveth it {matter] down 
to the middle. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. vii. 239 A pretty 


close Constipation and mutual” Contact of its Particles, - 


1713 Dennam Phys, Theol. 1. iii. Na (R.), In spring when 


«a general consternation over the face ° 
F. 1, 303 Such . 


- Corporations, the «constituent - 


875: 


" the earth and waters are loosed from the brumal constipa: 


tions, the vapours atise in great plenty. es 

. Med. +a, Contraction or constriction of 
organic tissues, the veins, etc. Obs. - 
¢2400 Gs [apace Cyrurg. 119° Evel accidentis..as con- 
stipacioun of be wombe, or ‘lis be flix of be wombe. 1533 
Exyot Cast, Helthe (x54x) 61a, It dissolveth the con- 
stipations or stoppinges made of all places, if the places be 
scarified, 26x2 WoopaL. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 384 
Schirrous hardnesse and constipation of the Veines. 1 1660 
Hammond Serm, Wks. 1684 IV. 577 That the laxum and 
strictum, the immoderate dissolution or constipation were 
the principles and originals of all diseases, 

‘b. spec. Confinement of the bowels: a state of 
the bowels in which the evacuations are obstructed 
or stopped; costiveness. 

3549 Compl. Scot, vi. 67 1 sau betis, that is gude con- 
trar constipatione. 1702 J. Purceut. Cholick (1714) 117 
When _the Pain of the Cholick..is accompany’d with a 

reat Heat, violent Constipation, Vomiting. 1806 Weaver 
in Med. Frud. XV. 325 Case of Constipation of the Bowels, 
removed by External Friction. 1866 A. Fut Princ. Med, 
(1880) 532 ‘The terms constipation and costiveness are com- 
monly used as synonyms, denoting insufficiency of evacua- 
tions from the bowels, 

* Consti'pe, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. constipare : 
see above. Cf. F. cousti~er.] =CONSTIPATE 2. 

1398 Trevisan Barth. De P. R. vi. xxii. (Lollem. MS.), 
Sumtyme it laxeb and sumtyme constipe [7495 constippith, 
1535 byndeth] and makep harde pe wombe. 

+Constipulation. Ols. rare—'.  [f. Con- 
+STIPULATION.} Joint or mutual stipulation. 

1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 4 The first Article of consti- 
pulation firmly provides free stable-room .. for all kinde of 
consciences. 7 

Constix, -stirrere, obs. ff. ConsrRuk, -STRUER. 

+ Constitue, v. Ods. [a. F. constitue-r(14the.), 
ad. L, coustitucie to CONSTITUTE.] =CONSTITUTE. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. viii. 106 He constytued_and 
Sanlyeshed certeyne captaynes. ¢1s25 SKeLton Bk, 3 Foles 
202 She [Envy] constitueth to devoure and byte everye 
bodye. 1894 Se. Acts Fas. VI (1814) 73 (Jam.) Makand 
ande constituande thame patronis. 

Constituency (kénstitiaénsi). [f. Consrt- 
TUENT : see -ENCY, and cf. regency, etc.] A body 
of constituents, the body of voters who elect a 
representative member of a legislative or other 
public body; in looser use, the whole body of 
residents in the district or place represented by 
such a member, or the place or district itself con- 


sidered in reference to its representation. 

1831 Macautay Lef?. 3o May, happened..to say that I 
wished that it had been possi fe to form a few commercial 
constituencies, if the word constituency were admissible, 
*I am glad you put that in,’ said [Lady Holland]..‘It is 
an odious word.’ x83z Aun, Reg. 1x The new constituency 
being thus formed, the remaining part of the ministerial 
plan regarded the actual election. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 
207 Changes introduced into the local constituencies by the 
Municipal Reform Act. 1884 Grapsrone in 7imes 29 Feb., 
T‘am familiar with the case of a county where the non- 
resident voters are one-fourth pe of the constituency, 

b. zransf. A body of supporters, customers, 
subscribers, ete. ; =CLIENTELE 3. (collog.) 

Mod. Now that the paper is reduced in price, it appeals 
to a larger constituency. 

Constituent (kfnsti‘tizént), 2, and sb, Also 
y-ant. [ad. L. comstituent-em, pr. pple. of consti- 
tuére to ConstIruTE: the corresp. }. constituant 
occurs both as adj. and sb. in Cotgrave 1611, and 
may have been the immediate model of the Eng. 
word, which in early use was sometimes so spelt : 
cf, also sense A. 4.] A. adj. 

+1. That constitutes or makes a thing what it is ; 
formative, essential; characteristic, distinctive. 
Obs, (or not distinguished from 2.) ‘ 

1660 Boyte Seraph. Love vi. (1700) 42 Like Philosophers, 
who make Reason the Essentiat Constituent Form of a 
Man. 1699 Burnet 39 Azz. xxv.(1700) 270 All the con- 
stituent and necessary Parts of a Sacrament are found in 
Baptism, 1756 Burke Sui, § B. Wks. 1842 I. 54 There is 
another notion current .. that Perfection is the constituent 
cause of beauty. 1833 WHEWELL Bridgewater Treatise 
(1852) 74 To each degree of pressure in steam there is a con- 
stituent temperature corresponding. 1863 H. Cox Jas#tt. 1. 
iii, 16 Every lawful Parliament consists of three constituent 
parts,—the King, the Lords, and the Commons, 

. 2, That jointly constitute, compose, or make up. 
Of a single element: That goes to compose or 
make up ; component. : 

1660 Jer. Tavior Duct, Dubit, u, iii. rule rz § 1 The 
main constituent parts of the evangelical [Jaws], 1676 W. 
Husparp Happiness of Peopie 2 Distribution..into its in- 
tegral parts or constituent Members, 1768 Boswet. Corsica 
(ed. 2) 3x4 One of the constituent members of the court of 

dicats. 31793 W. Roperts Lookeron No. 78 All the 
ideas that are constituent of real excellence. 1802 Parey 
Nai, Theol. xxi. {x8r9) 328 The constituent parts of water. 
a@r87x Grore £¢h, — ii. (1876) 33 As a constituent 
member of Society. 1882 A. MACFARLANE Consanguin. 2 
The idea must be resolved into its constituent ideas, i 

3. That constitutes, appoints, or elects a repre- 
sentative. Cf B. 1. : : 
-1969 Junius Lett. xxxv. 166 A. question of right arises 
between the constituent and the representative body. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 478 In some of the small western 
t bodies were in’ great part 
composed of captains and lieutenants‘of. the guards, 1878 
Szetev Steix 111, 406 The Prussian Estates..the constitu- 


—1 


CONSTITUTE. 


ent bodies weré not districts or fractions of the population, 
but corporations, 

4. Having the power to frame or alter a (poli- 
tical) constitution, as in corstituent assembly, power, 
phrases which originated in French in 1789. 

Box W. Durré Neol. Fr. Dict. 62 Decreed by the con- 
stituent assembly, on the 12th of July, 1790. 1839 ALISON 
Hist. Europe(1849) UU. vii. § 112. 229 Mirabeau represented 
the Constituent .. Vergniaud .. the Legislative Assembly. 
1873 Daily News § Mar, 5/s He did not deny the constituent 
power of the Assembly, but..if they were constituent why 
did they not proceed to ‘constitute’? 1876 Freeman Vorv. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 406 Reform bills we have seen without num- 
ber3 a eee assembly we have never seen, 

. 5d, 

1. One who constitutes or appoints another as his 
agent, proxy, or representative. 

1622 Matynes Anc, Law-Merch, 107 The partie who.. 
. is the Procurator, is taken in law as absolute as the Con- 
stituant, and many sundrie proceedings may be vsed against 


him accordingly. 1713 Lond. Gaz, No. 5148/2 Both the 
Constituent and Proxy being Qualified according to Law. 


1798 Datias Amer, Law Rep. 11.67 The factor is answer- 
able personally to his constituent. 31830 R. Champers Lif’ 
Fas. [,1. 4.39 Elizabeth, from the influence she possessed 
over the Protestant party in Scotland, might almost be called 
his constituent. 189: Cited. Commercial usage ; letter of 
consignee), My constituent’s instructions are not to sell for 
less than, etc. 

2. spec. One of those who elect another to a 
public office, esd, as their representative in a legis- 
lative assembly; an elector; more widely, any 
inhabitant of the district or place so represented. 

1714 G. Locxnart Mem, Affairs Scot. 220 A hot Debate, 
whether or not the Parliament without Particular Instruc- 
tions from their Constituents, could alter the Constitution of 
the Government. 1747 Gent. Mag. XVI1. 414 1f the depu- 
ties. .fail in their duty, they are only accountable to their 
constituents. 1858 Bricut SA. Reform 27 Oct., Twenty- 
four Members whose constituents are upwards of 200,000 
in number. 

+b. The body of electors belonging to a parti- 
cular place; now ConstitvEency. Obs, 

1772 Funius Lett. Ded. 7 Influence of the constituent 
over the conduct of the representative. @1997 Burkr Sp. 
Short. Parl. Wks, X. 80 If every corruptible Representa. 
tive were to find an enlightened and incorruptible Con. 
stituent. . 

+3. One who constitutes or frames. Ods. 

1677 Have Prim. Orig. Man. 1. it. 52 A Creature... whose 
first composure and origination requires a higher and nobler 
Constituent than Chance. 

4. A constituent element or part. 

2736 Burke Swbd, § 2B, Wks. 1842 I. Fe Let it want ever 
so many of the other constituents, if it wants not this, 
xw8rr A, ‘T, THomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 473 The con- 
stituents of the neutral carbonate. .are, in 100 parts, 49 of 
acid, 29.85 of alkali, and 20.20 of water. 1850 Maurict: 
Mor. § Afet. Philos. 1.76 What is the special and neces- 
sary constituent of royalty. 1881 Burxsipe & Panton 74, 
Equat. xi, 232 The individual letters a, 4, ¢.-ag..etc, of 
which a determinant is composed are called constituents, 
and by some writers elements. 

+b. A constituent member. Obs. 

1788 Amory fer. (1769) II. 163 Mrs. Harcourt and the 
eleven constituents she chose on the first founding her 
society, 

Constituentary, a. nonce-wad. [after partia- 
mentary.| Pertaining to a constituent (sense 2). 

1840 Sait's Mag. VII. 658 The girl's father has some 
parliamentary, or, I ought rather, now-a-days, to say con- 
stituentary influence. 

Consti'tuently, adv. rare. [-tx2.] As re- 
gards constituent parts or constitution. 

1858 Busunece Nat. & Supernat. vi. (1864) 177 They must 
be constituently injured or depraved. 

[f. L. constitit-, 


Constitute (kpnstitizt), v. 2 
ppl. stem of constitucre to set up, post, establish, 
appoint, ordain, f. cov- intensive + statucre to set 
up, place: see Srarure. The pa. pple. was in 
early times often constitut, -ate (from L. constitit- 
2s), and this is still retained in technical phrase- 
ology in Scotland.] 

+1. tvans. To set, place (é a specified state, 
situation, condition, etc.) Ods. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxviii. Hijb, The longe sorowe 
mortalle in whiche was constytuted the faire Elysse .or 
Dydo. 1g02 Ord. Crysten Afen \W. de W. 1506) v. iv. 391 
He constytuteth his ende, and blessydnesse in the thynge 
that he desyreth soueraynly. 1652 GauLe Aagastront. 263 
The fiery starreof Mars, constituted in the midst of heaven, 
1728 Morcan Adgiers IL. iv. 263 The Turks .- releasing .. 
several hundreds of captive Mussulmans and constituting 
in the Vacancies as many of their new Slaves, returned, 
387g Mannine Alission H, Ghost vi. 152 The Council of 
Trent, after having weighed long whether to say man was 
crented in grace, finally determined to say that man was 
constituted in grace. . eS 

+b. To set up (in an office or position of au- 


thority). Ods. (cf. 2.) ee es 
2616 Buttorar, Constitute, to ordaine, to appoint. “1642 
Dise. Prince Henry in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 26% 
Princes and men, constituted in high places. 1658 UssHer 
‘Ant, Vt §22 He..constituted Eumachus over the whole 
nation. s7aa-Swirr Wonder of Wonders Wks. 1758 Il. n. 
52 He hathbéen constituted by the higher powers in'the 
station of receiver-general. | ee 
- +2, To set up, appoint, ordain (an officer). Obs, 
1481 Caxton Gadfrey 14 How therle of tholouse toke the 
cyte of albane, and therin constituted a bisshop. 1863-87 
Foxe ‘A..¢ J. (1596) 106/2 Those bishops, that you con: 


CONSTITUTE. 


stitute, 1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 31 When supreme 
powers..constitute any magistrate, 1692 WASHINGTON tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 1. 522 A King of England .. 
was not constituted to make Laws, but to see those Laws 
kept, which the People made. : aw 

b. To appoint to the office, function, or dignity 
of; to make, create, (With 07. and comp/.) 

61497 Caxton Fason a7 That ye ordeyne and constytute 
the sayd noble Jason Capytayne of this Royaume. x524 W. 
Mauverne Jound, Abbey of Glocester iii. in R. Glouc. (2724) 
579 The said noble Osrike .. Kingburge his sister did con- 
Stitute Abbesse, x63r Honses Leviath, u. xxii. 115 Where 
one Man..is constituted Representative of the whole 
number. 1925 De lot Voy. round World (x840) 296 We 
constituted lim captain. 1879 R. T. Smit Sé. Basil 126 
Recording how the Lord constituted Peter, after himself, 
shepherd of the Church, . . 

8. To set up, ordain, establish, appoint, determine 
(a law, regulation, etc.), ? Ods. 

1535 Starkey Lett, in Lngland p, xix. 1552 Huvoet, 
Constitute decrees or lawes, sancire leges. 1651 JER. TAYLOR 
Holy Living (J.), We must obey laws appointed and con- 
stituted by lawful authority. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes 
iv. 186 Let this be constituted .. as firmly, as this Grant is 
constituted. 1814 Soutuey Roderick xi, What terms 
Asturias. .Doth constitute to be the law, 

+b. with off. elatsse. Obs. 

1598 R. Harvey Philad. 100 Martin of Roome consti- 
tuted that his Clergy should vowe chastitie. 1678 GALE 
Crt. Gentiles T11, 18 Whereby God has from al eternitie 
constituted with himself what he wildo. 1686 J. Serceant 
Hist, Monast. Convent. 107 Pope Leo the Tenth Instituted 
the Order of St, Peter; constituting those of the Order to 
wear..the Effigies of that Saint. 

+0, absol. Obs. 

1486 [see Constitute fp/, a. A). 1574 Wuitairr Def. 
Aunsw, ti. Wks. 1851 I, 237 The church of Christ hath au- 
thority to ordain and constitute. .in those things before of me 
rehearsed. 1661 Marveit Corr. Wks. 1872-5 LI. 55 My Lord 
thought it not worth the while to constitute .. in a thing so 
shortly to be altered and reformed, . 

4. To set up, establish, found (an institution, etc.). 

1849 (Mar.) BR. Com, Prayer, Collect St. Michael, Whiche 
haste ordayned & constituted the seruices of angels and 
men in a wonderfull ordre, x605 Stow Afem. Antiz.(R.), 
This Brutus had three sonnes, who constituted three king- 
doms, 1676 1. Matuer Hest. Philip's Var (x862) 39 Six 
Churches have been constituted amongst the Indians. 1765 
Beackstone Cort. (1793) 108 Provincial assemblies are 
constituted, with the power of making local ordinances. 
1848 Macaucay “Hist. Eng, II. 90 To constitute a tribunal. 
2863 D. Rowranp Laws Nat, 5 Grotius did not constitute 
a system. .of natural Jaw, ' 

. To give legal or official form or shape to (an 
assembly, etc.). 

1638 Dx. Hamitton in H, Papers (Camden) 62 Aduyce uhid- 
der this assem{bly} uas not fate consitueert 1714 G. 
Locnuart Alem, Affairs Scot. 116 The first two Days being 
spent in Constituting the House. 1808 Jamieson, Jo con- 
stitute, aterm generally used in S{cotland], to denote the 
opening of an ecclesiastical court with prayer by him who 
presides in it, 1839 Auison Hist, Zurofe (1849) 1. iv. § 53. 
491 Intimation was sent to the other orders that they would 
pr to constitute themselves. 1871 Moxcrterr Pract. 
Free Ch. Scott, i. 2. 1886 Act 49-50 Vict. c. 50 § 3 Any lease, 
tack, or set, whether constituted by writing or verbally. 

5. To frame, form, make (by combination of 
elements) ; esf. in ass. to have a constitution or 
make of a specified sort, (Very frequent in refer- 
ence to the bodily or mental constitution.) 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Zp. 188 Many.. whose Livers 
are weakely constituted. 1729 Butter Seri, Whs, 1874 
II. 70 We are so constituted, that time abundantly abates 
our sorrows, 2772 Hurron fridges p. iv, Directions for 
conse ee and adapting to one another, the several.. 

arts of a bridge. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, IL. 45 The 
houses are of wood ; but when well constituted... ey are 
warmer than those built of brick or stone. 1869 J. Mar- 
tineau Zs. II, 163 Faculties constituted like our own. 

6. To make (a person or thing) something; to 
establish or set up as. (With oj. and comfl.) 
Cf. .2. Ey 

1934 [see Consmitute Af/, a, A], x65x Baxter Jf, Bafpt. 
i That which constituteth him a visible member. ° 1652 F. 

Tawsins Youth's Behav. i. § 33 (1663) 7 Ever constitute the 
defect of his morality thy precaution, 1856 Frovpr Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. v. 413 The will of a single man .. cannot be 
allowed to constitute itself an irremoveable obstacle to 2 
great national good. 1873 Brack Pr. Thitle vi.8r He had 
constituted himself her companion. 7 

7. (with simple of.) To make (a thing) what 
it is; to give its being to, form, determine. 

1848 Mitt' Pol, Zeon. 1. v. §9 This theorem. .that the 
demand for Inbour is constituted by the wages which pre- 
cede the production. 1862 Russin J/aera ? (860) as All 
Spalkh is Intrinsic, and is not constituted by the judgment 
of men, 

8. To make up, form, compose; to be the ele- 
ments or material of which the thing spoken of 
consists. (Correlative to Consist 7.) 

rgg2 [see Constitute Jf7. 2. A). 1675 Ocitay Brit. 30 It 
constitutes the isle of Alney. 1683 Drypen Life Plutarch 
Whs. 1808 XVII. 33, One body of men, constituted of many 
individuals. x932 Bernerey Alcifir. u. § x4 The happi- 
ness of a brute can never constitute the true happiness 
ofa man, 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds iv. 51 The 
things which constitute wealth. -x860 TynpaLt Géac. 1. 
xxii. 156 The rocks which constitute the crest of the moun- 
tain, 1868 M. Pattison Acadent, Org. iv. 100 Poverty, as 
such, constitutes no title to academical funds, ‘2879 Lus- 
sock Addn, Pol, §& Educ, iv. 7o Reading, writing, and 
arithmatie, .do not in themselves constitute an education. 


+ Constitute, 4/7 @ and sb. Obs, or arth. 
Also 5-6 constitut. [ad. L. comstitiit-ws, par 


876 


pple. of constituére ; in later use prob. regarded-as 
contracted from constituted.) . ae 
A. as pa, pple. Constituted, appointed, esta- 
blished, etc. ; see the verb. : 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 71/2 Thenne our lord sente pesty- 
lence the tyme constytute. 1486 Lichfield Gild Register 
If. &b, [We] haue ordened and constitute vpon certainc 
articles for the.. welfare of the Cominalte. 1534 More 
Ox the Passion Wks. 1283/1 As by the disobedience of one 
manne, many be constitute and made synners, 1552 Aor. 
Hamitton Catech, (1884) 15 Ane’ sacrament is constitute 
or maid of twa principal partes. 1613 Satxetp Azigels 39 
As though they (Angels} were..constitute of matter an 
forme as man is. 1919 Wodrew Corr. (1843) IT. 443 It could 
not be read till the Assembly was constitute. 1808 Jamrzson 
s.v., An ecclesiastical court..is said to be constitute with 
prayer by the Moderator. 


B. as ppl. a. = CONSTITUTED. 

xs89 Purrennam Lug. Poesie ut. xxv. (Arb.) 311 The 
yertues of a well constitute body and minde. 1742 J. 
Snorer in Phil, Trans. XLI, 625 The most irregularly con- 
stitute Year of any in my Time. 1818 CoLesrooke Oddig, 
§ Contr. 1. 119 Constitute, or subsequent sndetoking ofa 

son, who engages to pay a subsisting debt, or fulfil an 
existing obligation of fanother}, 

_ Ci as sb a ordinance. b. A person 
instituted to an office. 

¢xs6z T, Preston Cazzbises in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 189 A 
naughty man that will not obey the kings constitute. 
a@16r0 in Maidment Sc. Pasguits 9 They'll say they have 
their substituts, But I say these are not Christ’s constituts. 

Constituted (kprnstitiztéd), 2/7. a. [f. Con- 
STITUTE Y,+-ED1.] Appointed, established, etc. : 
see the verb, 

165x Hosses Govt. § Soc. iii. § 4 According to .. the con- 
stituted Lawes, 2882 Prnopy Lug. Yournalism xxiti, 187 
‘The respect due to constituted authorities. 

Constituter: see ConstituTor. 

Constituting (ke'nstitiztin), vd/. sb. [£ as 
prec. +-ING?,] The action of the verb Consriture. 

1642 Mitton Afgol, Siect. (1851) 316 Nothing of their 
own worth the constituting, 2713 App. Suarr MWés, V. 
iii. (R.), More necessary to the constituting of a man, 1853 
Trenco Proverbs 7 Three things go to the constituting 
of a proverb, shortness, sense, and salt. 

Constituting, A/. a. [f. as prec. + ING 2} 
That constitutes ; constituent. 

1642 Mitton Ch, Gout. vi. (1851) 127 Of such a councell as 
this every parochiall Consistory isa right meous and 
constituting part. 1659 Vile. Errors Censured 56 Reduced 
. its conse aUoe parts, 1792 bE angel Const, 1791, 10 

epublican ideas gained no ..in_your constituting 

Ba é x7 Oct. 6/x In 


zoembly. 1883 Pall Mali In this act the 
Monarchy is not a constituted, but a constituting power. 


Constitution (kpnstiti#-Jon). Also 4 -cioun, 
4-6 -cion, 6 -tioun, etc. [a, F. constitution, -cion 
(12th c. in Littré), learned ad. L, constitiitién-em, 
n, of action from constitudre to CONSTITUTE. ] 

1. The action of constituting, making, establish- 
ing, ete.: see the verb. 

1s62 N. T. (Rhem.) Zfk. i. 4 Defore the constitution of 
the world. x59z West Symdéol. uu. Aiij, The constitution 
or making ofan Obligation. 2165: Honses Leviath. u. xviii. 
gt Before constitution of Soveraign Power all men had right 
to all things. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 41 
Both ventricles going aly far down to the constitution 
of the apex. x86x W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. s.v.. Every 
decree by which the extent of a debt or obligation is ascer- 
tained, is a decree of constitution. 

tb, Appointment. Ods. - 

1665 Perys Diary 20 Mar., I received their constitution 
under all their hands presently, so that I am already con- 
firmed their Treasurer. 

+2. The action of decreeing or ordaining. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con: II. 75 The worldes constitucion Hath 
set the name of gentilesse Upon the fortune of richessc. 
¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 After be constitucioun 
and pe ordinaunce of pe rewmes whare pai dwell. x555 
Even Decades 173 (Bull of Alex. VI) This letter of owre 
..donation, graunt, assignation, constitution, deputation, 
decree, commaundement, x66r Bramitaun Fast Vind, v. 
88 By the constitution of the Apostles, and by the solemn 
sentence of the Catholick Church. ' 

3. -A decree, ordinance, law, regulation; usually, 
one made by a superior authority, civil or ecclesi- 
astical; sfec. in Rom. Law, an enactment made 
by the emperor. Also fig. (Now only //#s¢.) 

Apostolical Constitutions (in Eccl, Hist): a collection of 
ecclesiastical regulations, purporting to have been made by 
the apostles, but known to be of much later date. Conséi- 
tuttons of Clarendon (in Eng, Hist.): 1 body of: proposi- 
tions drawn-up at the Council of ndon in the reign 
of Henry“II (1164), defining the limits of civil and eccle- 
slastical jurisdiction in England. 

1380 Wreiir JVs, (1880) 89 Pei studien faste & techen 
here owene constitucions. ax4g0 in Lng, Gilds (1870) 444 
Constitucions and ordenaunce mad withinne the forscide 
Cite, 2938 Starkey England u. ii. 193 The statutys of 
kyngys, also, be over-many, even as the constytutyonys of 
the emperorys were, x6r2 T, Tavtor Cows Titus i. 
6 How basely do they deeme of Apostolicall Constitutions, 
166: Bramuace Yust Vind. iv. 59 All this while our Kings 
and Bishops'called «-made Ecclesiastical Lawes 
and constitutions in their Synods and Parliaments, ©1737 
Wuiston Josephus’ Antig. x1. v. § 8 The people: . willingly 
harkened to the constitutions of Nehemiah,.' 2837-9 Haiam 


' Hist: Lit 1. iii. 1. § 53.175 It was enacted, in 1408, by-a 


constitution of Archbishop Arundel in convocation, that no 
one should thereafter translate any text of Holy Scripture 
into ‘English. 1872 Freeman Growth Eng. Const. il. 110 
Tha Constitutions of Clarendon .. forbad the ordination of 
villains. 3885 Catholic Dict., Apostolical Constitutions... 


CONSTITUTION, 


The first Greek printed text was edited by Turrianus,:and. 
published in 1563. "The spurious character of the book was 
soon evident to Catholic scholars .. Pearson assigns the 
work, as it stands; to the middle of the fifth century, . 
b. fig. and gen. An ordinance, settled arrange- 

ment, institution. a 5 

3668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 293 Wouldst thou 
overturn the laws of nature, and subvert the most sacred 
divine constitutions. x7r0 Prineaux Orig. Tithes 208 The 
payment of Tithes was grown to be a Veteran and thorough 
settled Constitution of this Kingdom, 1833 I. Tayior 
Fanat. u. 41 So jealous is Nature of her constitutions. 
1833 S,.Hoone Disc. ix. xx All these wise constitutions 
and appointments the Psalmist refers..to, ete. 


4, The way in which anything is constituted or 


. made up; the arrangement or combination of its _ 


parts or elements, as determining its nature and 
character ; make, frame, composition. Covstitution 
of nature, of the world, of the universe, of things 
(the actual existing order); so of society, etc, 

r6or Houraxn Pliny I. 529 Wnlesse the constitution of 
the tract and qualitie of a country require the contrary. 
i6or Suaks. Tzve/. N.1. iii. 14x By the excellent constitu. 
tion of thy legge. 1722 Wotraston Relig. Nat. ii. 38 
That an inferior being may in o) ition to His will break 
through the constitution of things. 1736 Butter (¢i¢7), 


The Analogy of Religion .. to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature. | 183z Hr. Martineau Life in Wilds ix. 118 


‘That ..is the fault of the constitution of society. 1839 
Tuiruwart Hist. Greece x. 377, The constitution, func- 
tions, and authority of the council. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Alen, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 292 Philosophy is the account 
which the human mind gives to itself of the constitution of 
the world. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Organ. 6 Before 
any further change is made in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity, 
b. Composition in reference to elements. 

2649 Vile, Errors Censured 26 The tenement of clay 
shall crumble into its primitive constitution,. 1922 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 315 2 1 Heaven, Earth and Hell enter into the 
Constitution of his [Milton's] Poem, 183: Brewster 
Ofties vii, 73 This view of the constitution of the solar 
spectrum, 1880 Huxtey Crap lik x9 The exoskeleton is 
not of the same constitution throughout these regions. 

+c. Consistency. Obs, 5 

1668 Currerren & Core Barthol. Anat. 1. ii. 3 Of a 
midling constitution between hardness and softness, 

5. spec. & Physical nature or character of the 
body in regard to healthiness, strength, vitality, etc. 

1583 T. Witson Rhet. 63 b, The temperature of the mynde 
folowes the constitucion of the bodke. 183 Basinctox 
Command, vii. (1637) 67 We dare solace our selves in soft 
beds, too long for our constitutions. 161rx Tourxeur Ath. 
Trag. v. i, The true state And constitution of their bodies. 
3628 K. Lone tr. Bartlay's Argenis 1. xviii. x Men..of 
sickly constitutions. x7rx Appison Sfect. No. 25 ? 3 
Imaginary Sick Persons that break their Constitutions by 
Physick." 1789 W. Bucuan Dont JZed, (1790) 25 4 good 
constitution ought certainly to be our first object in the 
management of children. 1803 Aled, Foul. IX. 279 The 
peculiarities of the female constitution. 1855 Prescot 
Philip I, 1. (3857) 33 His constitution was far from robust. 

b. Nature, character, or condition of mind; 
mind, disposition, temperament, temper. . . 

1589 Greene Jfeunphon (Arb.) a9 The frowning Constitu- 
tion of Mars. 2896 Susans. Afeveh. V7, ui. ii. 249 Else 
nothing in the world Could turne so much the constitution 
Of any constant man, 1628 Wirner Afotio (x633) 526, I 
have no Constitution, to accord ‘To ought dishonest, sooner 
for 2 Lord Then for his meanest Groome. Pein CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb, (x703) U. vi. 100 Imparting himself equally to 
all Men of several constitutions, %74z Mippixron Cicero 
II. xii, 516 His failings were .. such as flowed from his 
constitution, not his will. 1855 Prescorr PAilip LZ, 1. ii, 
(1857) 39 His temperament and his constitution of mind 
pectliarly fitted him for the receptio.: of these influences. 

6. The mode in which a state is constituted or 
organized; especially, as to the location of the 
sovereign power, as a monarchical, oligarchical, 


or democratic constitution, a 
x6z0 Br. Hatn Apol, agst, Brownists 21 The Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Isracl, 1647 Ciarenpon 77st, 
Reb. 1.(2843) 3/t Who exactly knew the frame and constitu: 
tion of the kingdom.  168x Nevin Plato Rediv. 139 
Sweden remains in point of Constitution and: Property 
exactly as it did anciently, x70g Appison Jéaly Pref., No 
other Country in the World has such a Variety of Govern- 
ments that are so different in their Constitutions. xBz7 Hat- 
Lam Const, Fist, (1876) IIT. xiii, 17 The original constitution 
of England was highly aristocratical, 1862 Ruskin A/unera 
P. (1880) 38 Whatever may be the constitution of the State, 

7. The system or body of fundamental principles 
according to which a nation, state, or body politic 
is constituted and governed. : 

This may be embodied in successive concessions on the 
part of the sovereign power, joplied in long .accepted 
statutes, or-established gradually: by precedent, as in, the 
British Constitution 3 or it may be formally set forth in a 
document framed and adopted on a particular occasion by 
the various orders or members of the commonwealth, or 
their representatives, as in the Constitution of the United 
States, the various Constitutions of France after 1790, and 
those of other nations, framed in imitation of these. “In the 
case of a written Constitution, the name is sometimes 
applied to the document embodying it. In either case it is 
assumed or specifically provided that the cons¢itz¢ion ismore 
fundamental than any ‘particular ‘law, and contains the 
principles with which all legislation must be in harmony. 

This sense gradually arose out of the prec. between 1689 
and 1789 : sce the carly quots, ; ce 

[2689 Declar. Estates of Scott. 11, Apr., Whereas Kin 
James the Seventh. .did by the advice of wicked and ev! 
counsellers invade the fundamental constitution of the 
kingdom, and altered it from alegal limited monarchy, to an 


CONSTITUTIONAL, 


arbitrary despotick powér.]' 1733-8 Botincproxe Ou Partics 
108 By Constitution We mean, whenever We speak with 
Propriety and Exactness, that Assemblage of Laws, Insti 
tutions and’Customs, derived from certain fix’d Principles 
of Reason. .that compose the general System, according to 
which the Community hath agreed to be govern’d. 1760 
Cuesterr., Lett.. (1774) Il, .2 England is now the only 
-monarchy. in the world that can-properly be said to have 2 
constitution. 1789 Coustit. U. S. Preamb., We. .do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America, 1989-92 A. Younc Trav. France 124 There is 
an idea. .that this union of.the orders is only for the verifi- 
cation of their powers, and for, making the constitution, 
which is a new term they have adopted ;.and which they 
use as if a constitution was a pudding to be made by 
receipt, 179: Pane Rights of Man (ed. 4) 93 The American 
constitutions were to liberty,’ wliat a grammar is to lan- 
guage: they define its parts of speech, and practically con- 
struct them into syntax. 1837 CariyLr Fy. Rev, I, v. xi, 
The Twelve eldest are sent solemnly to fetch the Consti- 
tution itself, the printed Book of the Law. 1833 Prescotr 
Philip 1 1 ii. (2857) 19 With all the forms prescribed by 
the constitution. 1863 Mary Howitr /, Bremer’s Greece 
I. vili. 264 The new constitution of Greece is formed v 

much upon that of France. 1864 Sat. Rev. XVIIE. aah 
By the English constitution we understand a few great 
traditional principles of government, any fundamental! breach 
of which would: involve either tyranny or anarchy. 1872 
Freeman Growth Eng. Const. i 54 Our English constitu. 


tion was never made, in the sense in which the constitutions - 


of-many other countries have le. i 

8. a. attrib. as (in sense 5 b) + constitution evil, 
siz; Constitution Church, that established in 
France by the Constituent Assembly on 12 July, 
1790; b..Comb. as (sense 7) constitetion-burlder, 
-building, -maker, -monger, -mongering; also 
constitution-build vb. nonce-wa. 

1665 T. Matt Ofer F. Help o2 Your proper sin, or _con- 
stitution-evil. 1675 Brooxs Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 20 
His constitution sins, his most prevalent sins. 2793 Bar 
vuel’s’ Hist, Clergy Fr. Rev. 62 The two churches were 
easily distinguished, .that of the ancient pastors was called 
the Catholic, the other the Constitution Church. 2793 
WinpuAm Speeches Parl. 27 May (x812) I.270 The Honour. 
able Gentleman is a sort of constitution-monger..he dee 
clared. that he would give to France the same constitution 
as that of America. 1816 Covermce Lay Sern. 324 
Planners and constitution-makers, 1837 Cartytr Fr, Rev. 
ILI, vit. vii, Arrange it, constitution-build it, sift it through 
ballot-boxesas thou wilt. 1840 — Herves vi. 308 No ballot. 
box, parliamentary eloquence, voting, constitution-building, 
Jbid, vi, 36x Theoretical constitution-builders, 1873 Hetrs 
Organiz, Daily Life, Ess. 124 The failure of constitution. 
mongers like the Abbé Siéyes, who are sublimely indifferent 
to the state of facts‘around them. — a 
. Constitutional (kpnstiti#-fonil), a. (sd.) [f 
prec.+-aL}3 prob. of English formation; the F, 
constitutionnel appears in Dupré in 1801,] 


_J, Of belonging to, or inherent in, a person’s 
constitution (of body or mind). 

168z aver Fear 119’ Our constitutional strength is not 
to'be made the measure of our-passive fortitude. 1739 
Suarp Surgéry (J.), It is not probable any constitutional 
illness will be ‘communicated-with the small-pox by inocu- 
lation. 1834 Macautay, Zss., Pitt (854) I. 288 His con- 
stitutional malady, 288 L. Srerxen Poge iv. 88 Pope's 
constitutional irritability kept him constantly on the wing. 

2. Affecting the (bodily) constitution ; beneficial 
to, or designed to benefit, the constitution. Cf B. 1. 

1780 G, Hucnrs Barbadoes 32 The Trade-wind is ..con- 
stitutional to the inhabitants. 1860 427 Year R. No. 71. 
484 Satisfied with: constitutional walks and gymnastic drill. 
1895 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 376 What may be termed 
the constitutional action of arsenic. 

3. Belonging to the very constitution or com- 
position of anything ; forming an essential part or 
element ; essential. : 

“4780 WARBURTON Doctr, Grace 1, x. Wks. (3811) VIII. 300 
‘The difference .. between things natural and things posi- 
tive, between constitutional and arbitrary, 1779-8" JOHN- 
son L. P., Dryden Wks, II. 4za The original incongruity 
runs through the whole ., But when this constitutional ab- 
surdity is'-forgiven, the poem: must be:confessed tq be 
‘written with great smoothness‘of metre, etc, ‘1850 DauBeny 
Atom. The x. (ed. a) 338 The sulphates of magnesia, of 
_ #ine, etc,, contain, besides their water of crystallization, 
a proportion of constitutional water, which may be replaced 
, bysulphate of potass. . This constitutional water. .is expelled 
with more difficulty than the water of crystallization. * x872 


Moztey Mirae, Pref. (ed. 3) 25 Antecedent probability isa © 


constitutional element of evidence, , . ee 

4, Inharmony with, or authorized by, the political 
constitution, , . 

.1976g Brackstone Com. 1. iii. 19x To trace out the con- 
stitutional doctrine of the royal succession, did. (T.), The 
long parliament, .wwhile it acted in a constitutional manner, 
with the royal concurrence, redressed many heavy griev- 
ances. -2777-Hurp Sérme. bef. Ho. Lords (R,), Lending. .to 
improve establishménts themselves; but by degiees only, 
and by constitutional means, “1846 i 
Empire (1854) IL. ‘ror This, though a legal, cannot, with 
any propriety, bé called a constitutional proceeding. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iii, § 7,153 The constitutional restric- 
tions on the royal authority, Oye = 


b. Of a sovereign: Ruling according‘to a con- 


" stitution’ or constitutional forms- which’ limit his 
arbitrary. power; said, “also. of sovereignty or 
government so exercised. . 0 2 2 eet 
{ 180x W. Dupré Neol, Fr, Dict. 6a Le monarchie consti- 
éutionnelle, the constitutional ers Un roi ‘consti- 
futionnel, a constitutional king, _ 184x W.- Srapinc /taly 
§ 42. fst, TI. 127 The only powers. which’ recognised the 
new Se 18g§ Macautay Hist. 

OL, Li, 


‘CuLtocn “Acc. Brit. 


: 877 
‘Eng. TV. xvii, io-Accoiding to the ptire idea of constitu- 
tional royalty; the prince cet and does not oon 

6. French Hist. Said of ecclesiastics who adopted 
the civil constitution of the clergy in 1790. 

2837 Cartyrg Fr. Rev. 1. ii, What endless jarring, of 
Refractory hated Priests and Constitutional despised ones, 
1884 Mrs. Garpiner Fr. Rev. iv. 76 Here nonjurors were 
regarded as enemies to the State; there the constitutional 
ele as enemies to religion. . . 
. Adhering to or supporting the existing (or 

any specified form of) political constitution, 

ence, employed from time to time as a party designation 5 
e.g. since ¢ 1870 by English tives, whence Corsti- 
tutional party, Constitutional club, and the like: cf. Con- 
STITUTIONALIST 2, CONSTITUTIONER 2, 4 

5. Of, pertaining to, or dealing with the political 
constitution. 

184x W. Sratpinc Italy § Lt, si. U1. 126 The constitu- 
tional history of the principal towns in Lombardy. 1845 
Porson in Eneycl, Metrop. 811/1 In the mind of no con- 
stitutional lawyer, can a doubt exist as to the soundness of 
Mr. Pitt’s positions. 1855 Macautay H7st. Eng. Ill. 456 
Best qualified to discuss constitutional questions, 1875 
Srusns (¢7¢/e), Constitutional History of England. 

B. sb. 1, A constitutional walk; a walk taken 
for health’s sake, or for the benefit of the constitu- 
tion. (App. this originated at the English Univer- 
sities.) collog. 

1829 Darwin Life & Lett, (1888) I. 176 An occasional 
ride with Simcox, and constitutional with Whitley. 1836 
(EB. Caswatt) Pluck Exant. Papers (Oxf; ed. 3) 41 He 
taketh a constitutional of forty minutes every day. 1852 
Bristep 5 Years Eng. Univ. (ed. 2) 45 The Cantab’s con- 
stitutional of eight miles in less than two hours, 1857 
Hucnes Tom Brown u. iv, And recognises Holmes and 
Diggs taking a constitutional. 

2, = ConstrrutionaList? 2. In the end of the 
18th c., an adherent of the French constitution or 
of political principles in accord with it. 

2793 Mav. D’Arsiay Diary VI. 14 Whether the Consti- 
tutionals in England will be employed or not. 1881 A then- 
nin 20 Aug.233/z The one is the ideal of modern Liberalism, 
and the Constitutionals of 1789 who pursued it were only 
mistaken in thinking it much nearer, much more easily 
attainable, than it really was. a is 

Constitutionalism (kpnstiti#fonaliz’m). [f. 
prec, + -IS21.] 

1, A constitutional system of government, 

1832 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XLVIII. 276 We all know 
what constitutionalism has substituted for this admirable 
organization. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 69 The house 
of Guelph had no more natural love for constitutionalism 
than any other reigning house, | ee 

2. Adherence to constitutional principles. 

3871 Daily Tel. 2 Nov., They persuaded the King that 
Constitutionalism was his natural rd/e, 1889 Témes 1 
Yeb, 9/2 The frigid and negative constitutionalism of M, 


Carnot. 

Constitu'tionalist. [fe as prec, +-I8T,] 

1. One who studies or writes on the (political) 
seta ere ig a1 

1766 Lp. MansFieLp SY. agst. Suspend. Prerog. (Jod. 
MZ Locke’s whole Ween of prerogative e ion ‘to- 
gether, .it will be found he perfectly with what other 
sound constitutionalists have advan @ 1832 MackinTOosit 
Rev. 1688 Wks. 1846 11. 252 The most famous constitu. 
tionalists, the most skilful casuists. 1881 J. G. Fitcu Lect, 
Teaching xiii. 390 With Hallam and Creasy and the con- 
stitutionalists. attrib. 1864 Kincstey Rom. § Tent ii 
(1875) 36 The constitutionalist school, come: 

2 adherent or supporter of constitutional 
principles, or of a particular constitution. In 
end of 18th c., an adherent of the constitution of 
the United States, or of the French Republic; in 
English politics, about 1870-80, often assumed 
as = CONSERVATIVE. 

1793 Burney in Aad. D’Ardlay’s Diary VI. 9 Loyal con- 
sticctionalists, 4 6 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 5) This party 
was styled republicans; the other, constitutionalists [in 
Pennsylvania]. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace i, Wks. VHI. 
173 AS being royalists or constitutionalists, 83x Gen. P. 
Tuompson Exerc, (1842) 1. 374 The Portuguese and Spanish 
constitutionalists. 1868 Da:ly News 2 Dec., The party are 
now trying to get rid of it [the name Conservative] .. Con- 
stitutionalist, tory, and tory democrat, are the names be- 

. tween which their choice wavers. 1879 M. ArNowD Falkland 
+ Mixed Iss. 213 Falkland was born a constitutionalist, a 
hater of all that is violent and arbitrary. oy Po 

Constitutionality (kpnstitizfoneltti). [f. 

as prec..+ -ITY:-perh: orig. after mod.F. constitetion- 
nalité} : The quality of being in accordance with 
the constitution ; constitutional character, 
- x80r Anz. Reg, 1800, 60 Solely on the ground of constitu. 
tionality. 1833 MoTLEy Dutch Rep. ui. v. (1866) 235, The 
constitutionality of the edicts, 1890 Times 14.Oct. 3/2 
An’effort to impeach the constitutionality.of the execution 
by electricity. |. 4 Witz 
-Constitutionalize, v. _[f as prec. + -IZE. 
Cf mod.Fy constitutionnaliser (Litté).]: 

- 1: fans, [f. the adj.] To make constitutional. 

° 1832 Fraser's Mag. Ill, ae to con- 
stitutionalize’'Spain. x8gg Masson Bit. Novelists iv. 254 
A wave of democratic revolution .. constitutionalizing for a 
moment absolute governments. . a0 WR oD oy 

2. intr. .[f. the sb.] To take a,‘ constitutional”. 

éollog. ~~~" * Pag Ae SSR Ea ee 

‘x8sz Bristep 5 Years, Eng. Univ. (6d. 2) 19 The most 
usual mode of exercise ts walking—coustiiutionalizing is 
the Cantab for it. “187x Earte Philo. Zug. Tongue§ 3x0 
A walk for-the'sake of bodily exercise having been called 


CONSTITUTIVE. 


a ‘constitutional’, the verb constitutionalize was soon 
formed. : 

Hence Constitu‘tionalizing vii. sb. and ppl. a. 

1846 Moziey £ss. (1878) 302 He could do nothing with 
his _Constitutionalisin; ‘arliaments but dissolve them. 
1848 Fraser's Mag, XXXVII. 484 The constitutionalising 
of Rhenish Germany. 1888 W. Katcnr Principal Shairp 
4 The daily routine of constitutionalising. ~~ 

Constitutionally (kgnstiti#-fonali), adv. [f. 
CONSTITUTIONAL + -LY 2,] 

1. In constitution or composition. 

1767 Forpyce Serm. Yug, Wom. (ed. 4) U1. x. 103 His 
very senses, though remaining. constitutionally the same, 
revolt. 1882 Standard 23 Mar, 2/2 It differs toxicologi- 
cally and constitutionally om pure Aconitine. 

2. As to the (bodily) constitution. 

1796 Home in PAtl. Trans. LXXXVIL 3 Lowering the 
system, both constitutionally and locally. 1807 Afed, Frxd, 
XVII. 365 The vaccine virus had acted constitutionally, 
and was not confined to the local vesicle on the arm. 

b. By way of a ‘constitutional’. (dzemorozs.) 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxvi, The regular water-drinkers 
took their quarter of a pint, and walked constitutionally. 

3. By virtue of one’s constitution (of mind or 
body); by constitution, naturally. 

1742 YounG W4¢, Th, vit, 1206 His virtue, constitutionally 
deep, Has habit's firmness, and affection’s flame. 19756 
Foore £ug. fr, Paris 1, (ed, 3) 25 All you English are con- 
stitutionally sullen. 1856 Froupe A/zs¢. Eng. I. 230 The 
lay peers being constitutionally conservative, 

4, In a constitutional manner; in accordance 
with the (political) constitution. 

2736 Dopvpineton in H, Walpole Afew. Geo. Lf (1847) IT. 
x. 340 Relief could only come constitutionally through 
justice. 1969 Yunins Lett, xx, (1804) I. 143 They will 
firmly and constitutionally assert their rights. 1848 Mac- 
autay Hist. Eng. 1. 136 His wish seems to have been to 
govern constitutionally, 1857 Tout. Sautu The Parish 5 
Constitutionally recognized as the territorial division of the 
country for all purposes of civil government, 

+ Constitutionary, «. Ods. [f. Coysrirv- 
TION +-aRy: cf. F. constitutionnaire.| 

1. Belonging to or inherent in the constitution ; 


= CONSTITUTIONAL I. 

1660 Futter Afixt Contempl. xi. (1841) 204 Constitu- 
tionary sins, riveted in our tempers and complexions, 

2. Pertaining to a (political) constitution, Of 
persons: Adhering to the constitution. 

1716 M: Davizs Athen. Brit, WU. Crit. Hist. 29 Well- 
meaning Constitutionary Church-Men. per 

3. Fr. Eccl, Hist. Recognizing the Constitution 
of Innocent X. in 1653, which condemned the 
Jansenist doctrines. 

1731 Hist. Litt. 11, 451. Jbéd. 11. 436 The Constitutionary 
Bishops, after the Revolt of the Cardinal, had clearly the 
Ascendant, ; oo 

Constitutioned (kpnstiti#-fand),a. [f.as prec. 
+-ED2.] Having (such and such) a constitution, 

1gzx Appison Sfect. No. 127 7 3 Tender-Constitutioned 
Ladies. 1775 Apain Amer. Jad. 139 Dull constitutioned 
animals, : 

+ Constitutioner. Obs. [fas prec. +-En1.] 

1. A framer or writer of constitutions. 

1716 M, Davies Ath. Brit. Il. 382. bid, 383 Those 
sham Apostolical Constitutioners. 

2, A supporter of a (political) constitution. 

At Oxford in 18th c, A member of the Constitution 
Club, loyal to the principles of the Revolution, and obnox- 
fous to the Tory majority in the University. 

wax Amunrst Jerre Fil. xliii. (1726) 235 There is in the 
university of Oxford..a dreadful register, call’d the black. 
book, . At present it is made use of to vent party spleen, and 
is fill’d up with whigs, constitutioners, and bangorians. 
Tbid, \, 28a A formal presentment of the constitutioners, as 
+e enemies to monarchy. 1732 Ast. Litt. IT, 452 The Re- 

ent... found out this Expedient, viz. to have a Body of 

octrines. .drawn up in such a manner, as to please both 
Constitutioners and Appellants. . 

Constitu-tioning, vb/. sb. xonce-wd. Making 
of constitutions. 

1820 Byron in Moore Life 442 The Spanish business has 
set them all a constitutioning. 

Constitwtionist. zare. [f£ Constirution + 
-Ist.] An adherent of the constitution of the 


country ; = CONSTITUTIONALIST 2. 

1738-8 Bo.incsroxe On Parties xix. (T.), Nothing can 
be more reasonable than to admit the nominal division of 
Constitutionists, and Anti-Constitutionists. did. (R.), To 
encow: the constitutionists or country-party. _ 27% 
Horstry Foo7 (1748) 11. 15 ‘There is, in the above Speach, a 
..Lurn of Thinking, that denotes the Speaker a thorough 


Constitutionist. . ; 
Constitu'tionless, . [see -Lzss.] Without 
a (political): constitution. : 
1889 Sat: Rev. 5 Jan. 3/1 There would. .have been a dis- 
solution, a constitutionless interval, : 
Constitutive (kpastitiztiv), ¢. [f. L. type 
*constitiitivus (perh. in med.L.), f. constétit- ppl. 
stem; see Constirure and -IvE.. PF, covstitutéf, 
-éve isin Cotgrave' 1611] ; 
‘1, Having the power of constituting, establishing, 
or giving formal, definite, or-organized existence to 
something ; constructive. ... . : 
In: the Kantian, Philosophy, constitutive ideas’ or prin- 
ciples of reason are opposed to regulative, q.v.. ¢ 
rg92 West Syv75ol. 1. § 46 An Instrument constitutive is 
such an Instrument under the proper hand of the party as 
testifieth and describeth some -contract of, some. debt or 
dutie’ to be paied, or some fact to bé doné or performed as 


CONSTITUTIVELY. 


an obligation, 1670 Baxter Cure.Ch. Div. .277 “The 
Churches Constitutive or Governing Head. 1816 Cotertnce 
Statesm, Mat, (1817) 367 Whether ideas are regulative 
only, according to Aristotle and, Kant; or likewise con- 
stitutive, and one with the power and'‘life of Nature. 1856 
MerKcejonn tr. Kavet’s Crit. P. R. 317. -1867 J. H. Stir- 
uine'tr. Schwegler's Hist. Philos:231 (Kant) These ideas, 
if not constitutive principles to extend our knowledge be- 
yond the bounds of experience, are regulative principles to 
arrange experience. 1870 Batow. Brown Lect. Truth 256 
The great constitutive ideas which have moulded power- 
fully the institutions of society. 1870 R. Apamson Philos. 
Kant 107 The principle (of the intelligibility of Nature] .. 
under which we subsume real experience is not constitutive 
but regulative, a mere maxim of reason, and subjective, 

b. Having the power of appointing to an office. 

1682 Lng. Elect, Sheriffs 37 The Concurrence, Vote and 
constitutive Consent of a competent number of Free-men. 

2. That makes a thing what it is; forming an 
essential part or element; essential. 

r6r0 Br, Hatt Agol. agst. Brownists 10 You call for a 
double separation,—a first separation in the gathering of 
the Church .. But of this constitutiue separation anone. 
1654 Cromwe.L Sf, 12 Sept. (Carlyle), Government by a 
single person and a Parliament is a Fogdancatat 3 itis the 
esse; itisConstitutive. «1688 Cupworts Janiut. Mor... 
vi. (R.), The constitutive essences of all individual created 
beings. 1853 Trencu Proveréds 16 Its constitutive element 
. is not, the utterance on the part of the one, but the accept- 
ance on the part of the many. 

8. That makes up or goes to make up; forming 
a part or element ; constituent, component. 

@ 1640 Jackson JVs, I. 637 All the learning which he 
hath besides..is no constitutive part of the faculty which he 
professeth. 1670 Mayvnwarine Vita Sana i. 13 Subject to 
corruption and dissolution, through the fragility of consti- 
tutive parts. 1780 Harris Philol, Eng. (1841) 428 The con- 
stitutive parts of the drama are six. 1861 MANSELL Aids to 
Faith i. 5 note, Constitutive elements of the revelation itself. 

4, With of: That constitutes, makes, forms, es- 
tablishes, or determines. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 366 That may be es- 
sential toa Parliament that is not constitutive of a Parlia- 
ment. 1684 2 Steps of Nonconf. Minister 11 Constitutive 
of duty. 1858 Nat. Rev. Oct. 499 Of the three conceivable 
functions constitutive of a clerical order,—the Priestly, the 
Rabbinical, and the Prophetic, —the first is with us extinct. 

+5. Of a constituted character. Ods, 

1658-9 Burton's dey 1020) IV. 26 Sy judgment concurs 
wholly with your vote for two Houses. “The question now 
a what that House shall he, whether constitutive or resti- 

utive. 
+B. as sb. A constitutive part or element, a 


constituent. Obs. rare. 

1647 Power of the Keys iv. 73, 1 much wonder why..in 
the number of the constitutives of externall communion, 
publick prayer is not mentioned. 697 J. Serceant Solid 
Philos. 5: According to his compleat Essential Form or 
Constitutive. 

Constitutively, adv. [f. prec. +-1¥2.] In 
a constitutive manner, 

1656 J. Harrincron Oceand 48 (Jod.) The great council, 
or assembly of the people, in whom the result is constitu. 
tively. «1677 Manton Hs, (1870) I. 426 We are now 
pardoned and justified constitutively by the tenor of the 
new covenant. 1862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 231 In 
order that their unintelligent Brahma should be made out 
constitutively cognition, they have altered the sense of the 
word cognition, 1881 J. H. Stirzinc Zext-dh. Kani 286A 
principle that holds of objects (as mere phenomena of sense) 
not constitutively, but only regulatively. 

Constitutiveness, vare. [see -NESS.] The 
quality or fact of being constitutive. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 56 The infinite. 
ness of Gods Goodness .. its Headship over the other Attri- 
butes. its Constitutiveness of the very Deity, 

Constitutor (kp:nstitiztez). Also 6-7 -our, 
7-9 -er. [a, L. constitittor, agent-n. from con- 
stituére to Constitute. Cf. F. coustititteur (16th 
c. in Littré).] One who or that which constitutes, 
makes, frames, establishes, etc.: see the verb. 

1531 ELvoT Gov. u1. vii, Justyce..the chiefe constitutour 
and maker ofa publike.weale. 160x Cornwattyes Ess, 11, 
li, (163x) 327 Constitutors of Societies. 1697 J. Serceant 
Solid Philos, 261 Having one and the Self-same Constituter: 
1947 Hooson AZiner’s Dict. N jb, The Constituters of this 
Oblique and irregular mineral Diagram. x759 GoLpsm. The 
Bee No. 7 Elocution is only an assistant, but.not a consti- 
tuter, of eloquence. 1856 J. R. Batrantyne Sdukhya 
aeons 65 The vital air is not the constituter of the 

ody. : es a ae 

b. A framer of a (political) constitution. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 473 You are the consti- 
tutors, Itis yet in your power ..to.stay settling the con- 
stitution. 1796 W. Tavtor in Afonthly Rev. XXII. 540 The 
definition of the French constitutors has restricted .. the 
meaning of the word liberty. . 

Constrain (kgnstré'n),'v. Forms: 4 cozi- 
strane, 4-5 -streign(e, -straygne, 4-6 -streyn(e, 
-strayn(e, 4-7 -strein(e, (5 -stryne),'5~6 orth. 
-strene, 6 Sc,- strange, 5-7 -straine, 6- -strain, 
La, pple. 4-5 constreint, 5-6 -straynte, .6 Se. 
-strane, [ad. OF. constreindre, -aindre; ppl. stem 
constreign-, -aign- (in mod.F. contraindre, It. cos- 
trignere, coustringere):—L. constring-dre ‘to tie 
tightly together, compress by tying,:£. coz-,to- 
gether + stringére to draw tight.] mae 

.L, vans. To force, compel, oblige: 

“&. a person Zo do anything. ‘ (The usual const:) 
- 63386 Cuaucer Afelib, P org It constreigneth me to do 
yow grace and mercy. ax400 Cursor JZ. Insertion p. 990 
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‘Bot bai constrayned [{42S/ -oyned)-him to dwélle, pat he no 
farrer might. ¢x430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 1x Pese iiij no- 
table pynges moste nedes constreyne 30w to enclyne to,oure 
ententes. 1538 Starkey England 11. iv, 123 Constreynyd to 
lerne the Latyn tong. 1606, G, Wloopcocxe] tr. Hist. 
fustine 67, Power .. to constraine them delyuer that by 
force. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. iii. 100 Since that thy sight .. 
Constraines them weepe.* 1758 S..Havwarp Servt, xvi. 479 
He never constrained them to walk in the paths of iniquity. 
1818 Cruise bf ed (ed, 2)V.145 A writ-issuesto the sheriff 


.-to constrain the party to appear. —- 03 . 
b. a person Zo (z#fo) a course of action, state, 
place, etc. 


€1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 471 Though I do thing to which 
Tam constreynit. 1393 Lancet. P. Pd. C. vi. 54 Men sholde 
constreyne no clerke to knauene werkes. 3535 Srewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 652 Suppois natuir constran3e him thairto. 
1614 Raveicn Hist. World u. 354 They fled into the Woods, 
fearing to be constrained to the Plough. 2790 Cowper 
Rec. Mother's Picture 86, 1 should ill requite thee, to con- 
strain Thy unbound spirit into bonds again, 1840 Mrs, 
Brownixc Drawa of Exile, And the elements shall boldly 
All your dust to dust constrain. 

c, with simple object. 

@ 1340 Hampore Psalter xxvii. 10 With baire fre wil, noght 
constraynd, ¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 41 Wommen of 
kynde desiren libertee And nat to been constreyned as a 
thral. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Kings ii. 17 Neuertheles they 
constrayned him, tyll he was ashamed, and sayde: Let 
them go. 161rx Biste 2 Cor. v.14 For the loue of Christ 
constreineth vs. . 7 

d. adbsol. (without direct object.) 

e1340 Gaw. § Gr. Knut, 1496 3¢ ar stif innoghe to con- 
strayne wyth strenkpe, 3if yow likez, 1586 CoGan Haven 
Health cexi. (1636) 213 Sometimes if hunger constrained, 
they would double their commons. 1717 Pork Ep. 70 
Fervas 67 Led by some rule, that guides, but not con- 
strains. 1873 Lowet, Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 279 The 
necessities of metre would naturally constrain to such forms, 

e. Dynamics. To restrict the motion of (a body 
or particle) to a certain course, ¢.g. along a fixed 
curve. 

1834 WuEweLt (¢it/e), On the Motion of Points constrained 
and resisted. 1856 Tarr & Steere Dynamics of Particle 
(871) 18x A particle is constrained to move on a given 
smooth plane curve, under the action of given forces in the 

lane of the curve. /did. 193 If the particle be constrained 
ze hea tube, J/éid. (Contents) r5 String constrained 

ry pulley. 

2. To compel or enforce (an action, etc.); to 
bring about by compulsion or of necessity. 

160z Marston Antonio's Rev. vy. vi, Other vowes con- 
straine another course. 1603 P/ifotis (1835) 10 It is vnpos- 
sible that loue should be constrained, where affection breedes 
not likyng, 1614 Srirtinc Doonts-day 8th Houre(R.), O! 
what ory things... Could this man tell, amazement to 
constraine? «1679 Eart Orrery Hen. V,1,’Twasa Crime 
To punish what you did constrain from him. 1725 Pore 
Odyss.1, 22 Calypso in her caves constrain’d his stay. x74 
Watts Improv, Mind (x801) 227 Where there is not suffi- 
cient testimony to constrain our assent. 31800 ADDISON 
Amer. Law Rep,2 The. .constrained presumption, that the 
child whose death was concealed, was killed by the mother. 


+ 8. To force out; to produce by effort, ‘to pro- 


duce in opposition to nature’ (J.). Ods. 

3607 Torsent, Four-f. Beasts (1673) 183 They rub their 
udders with Nettles untill they constrain bloud. a@1687 
Watter (J.), In this northern tract our hoarser throats 
Utter unripe and ill constrained notes. a 

+b. To force, assume or produce by straining 
(any behaviour or expression of feeling). Ods. 
¢x400 Kom. Rose 5316 Which desire is so constreyned 
That it is but wille feyned. 1605 Suaks, Lear u1. ii. 103 
This is some Fellow, Who .. doth affect A saucy roughnes, 
and constraines the garb Quite from his Nature. x7oz 
Steere Funerad 1. (1734) 15 Id all.those Shrieks, those 
Swoonings, that rising falling Bosom be constrain’d? 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1. 490 {He} constrain’d a smile, and thus am- 
biguous spoke. . : 
£4. de To exert or strain oneself. Obs. xare. - 
exs10 Gesta Rom. 430 Whiche this yonge damosell seynge, 
constreyned herselfe, and ranne so fast, tyll at the last she 
had hym at a vauntage agayne. 

+5. a. To take by force, force to surrender. Ods, 
* 1699 Drvoen Zf, to ¥. Driden 153 Namur subdu'd is 
England’s palmatone ; The rest besieg’d, but we constrain’d 
the town. Pare et 

+b. To violate, force, Obs. . . . 
. 1888 Suans. Tit. A. v. ii.178 Her spotlesse Chastity, In- 
humaine Traytors, you constrain’d and for'st. 

+6. To press hard upon, straiten, reduce to 
straits; to oppress, afflict, distress. Ods. : 

©3480 Merlix iw. 65 The arete peyne that he was Inne for 
the love of Ygerne, that so hym constrayned that he myght 
nother ete ne slepe. 1523 Lo. Berners /roiss. I. coxxxiv. 
328 He had dayly great complayntes made to hym. .wher- 
with his hart was sore constrayned for displeasure. ¢ 1532 
Dewes [vtrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 95 To constrayne, opprimer. 
1896 Datrymee tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1884)27 That ne- 
cessitie constrayne thame nocht quha ar within..this He 
hes a pasture. .that may feid sum.wethiris, 1859 Tennyson 
Ger. § Enid 7:6 But since our fortune slipt from sun to 
shade, .cruel need Constrain’d us, but a better time has come. 

+7. To compress into small compass; to con- 
tract. Obs. rare. Se ED aR Oe Ete 
..¢1374 Craucer Boeth. 1.1. 5 pe stature of hir was of a 
doutous iugement, for sumtyme sche constréyned and 
schronk hir seluen lyche to pe comune mesure of men, 
. 8. To confine forcibly, keep in bonds, imprison. 

3382 Wyciir Zeck, xxi, 15 ¥..forbedde the floodis ofhym, 
and constreinede many watris. x590 Srenser/’. Q. iv. 15 
With hundred yron chaines he did him. bind, And hundred 
knots, that did him sore constraine. 1612 Drayton Poly. 


of6, Notes to Song ix. 145 The South-west wind constrained 


CONSTRAINEDNESS. | 


betwene two hils on both sides of the lake. 1697 Drypen 
Virgy Georg. tv. 634 He binds in Chains The drowzy. Pro- 
phet, and his Limbs constrains, «1732 Gay (J.), How the 
strait stays the slender. waste constrain? 182r SHELLEY 
Lpipsych, 398 The walls are high, the gates are strong, 
-.—but true love never yet, Was thus constrained. , 1879 
‘Burcner & Lane Odyssey 7 And hard men constrain him, 
svild folk that hold him. .sore against his will. . Ni 
+b. To check, stop, staunch. Oés. 26 
e400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A) 66 If be blood-come 
fro grete veynes he mai nou3t so sumtyme be constreyned. 
Tbid, 68 If., hou maist not sowde be arterie ne be veyne 
ne bou maist not constreyne be blood. ececord 
e. To press or clasp tightly in one’s arms. oct. 

1697 Drypven (J.), When .. The Tyrian hugs and fonds, 
thee on her breast, And with sweet kisses in her arms con- . 
strains, 1861 Tespre & Trevor Tannhduser 27 And all 
for joy constrain’d him to his breast. . is a 

d. I ee restrain within bounds, to limit. . 

2628 Raveicu (J.), Overweak to resist the first inclina- 
tion of evil, or after, when it became habitual, to constrain 
it. 1708 Rowe Royal Convert ut. (1766) 44 Constrain your 
temper, Sir; be false and meet her With her own sex’s arts. 
1878 Mor.ey Condoréet 36 It was impossible. .to constrain 
within prescribed limits the activity. 3 

+9.=ConstRincE, Consrrict. Obs. 

1398 {see ConstraintnG A//. a, 2]. cxqgoo Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. (MS. A) 77 Olde woundis pat ben maad .. of to 
greet cold constreynynge. did. 105. Ibid. 263 If pe 
spasme come..pat wole constryne pe tunge inward. 1586 
Cocan Haven Health cxiv. (1636) 115 Services .. are .. to 
be eaten after meat, to constraine and close up the stomacke. 
1599 Haxvuyt Voy. TI, 11. 335 Vehement heate resolueth the 
radicall moysture of mens bodies, as colde constraineth and 

reserueth the same, 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. u. 430 

When Winter Frosts constrain the Field with Cold. 

10. To subject to restraint of behaviour. vare. _ 

21743 Swirt Directions to Footinan (Seager), Leave the 
company to converse more freely, without being constrained _ 
by your presence. 1847 Emerson Refr. Alen, Montaigne 
Whks. (Bohn) I. 343, I..think..old friends who do not con- 
strain me,.the most suitable. 

Constrai‘nable, a. rave. [f. prec. +-ABLE.] 
That can be constrained, liable to constraint. 

1594 Hooxer Eccé. Pol. 1. (1632) 73 They are now by vertue 
of humane law become constrainable, and if they transgresse, 
punishable. 747d. vi. iv. § 11 Before Novatian’s uprising, no 
man was constrainable to confess publicly any sin. 


+Constrainau'nce. Obs. [a. OF. constraign- 
ance, f. constraindre, constraignant to CONSTRAIN ; 


see -ANOE.] Constraint. 

ex400 Rom. Rose 7438 For well he knew dame Abstin- 
aunce, But he ne knew not Constrainaunce, He knew nat 
that she was constreyned, ahs 

Constrained (kfnstrénd), 2f/, a. [f. Con- 
STRAIN @. +-ED.] : *: 

1, Of persons ;. Forced, acting under compulsion: 
Of actions, etc.: Brought about by compulsion. 

1597 DaniEL Civ, Wares ww. xxxix, This weakeconstrayned 
company. 1605 Suaks. Jfacb. v. iv. 13 None serue with 
him, but constrained things, Whose hearts are absent too, 
x780 Cowrer Table Talk 623 The mind, released from too 
constrained a nerve, 1871 Freeman JVorut. Cong. (1876) 
IV. xx. 577 The breaking of a constrained oath. : 


2. Forced, as opposed to natural. Fi 

157x Gotpine Calvin ont Ps. xxxv. 20 Bothe theis seeme 
unto mee to alledge constreyned senses. 1897 Mortey /1- 
trod. Mus. 7 Vnder Gant vt the voice seemed as a kinde of 
humming, and aboue £ Za a kinde of constrained skricking, 
1693 Drvpen Ess. 0 Satire Wks, 1821 XIII, 2 [Milton's] 
‘Juvenilia’, where his rhyme is always constrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him, 7763 Scrarton Ludostan 
iii. (2770) xog The Soubah. .received him with a constrained 
graciousness, 84x Exriinstone Hist. Jud. 1. 35 The 
constrained hospitality with which they are directed to pre- 
pare food .. for a military man coming as a guest, + 

8: Of persons: Behaving under constraint, having 
the spontaneous and natural impulses checked, 


embarrassed, ; . De 
xBoz Mar. Encewortu Aforal 7, (2816) 1. i. 3, Natwith- 
standing all his efforts to be and to appear at ease, he was 
constrained and abashed. a : 
4. Forcibly or unnaturally confined (physically), 
cramped. ‘ . : 
1768 W. Gitin £ss, Prints 28 Every constrained posture 
{should be] avoided. 1842 Penny Cyct. XXII. 128/2 When 
very weary, we sleep even in the most constrained positions, 
Afod. Tight dresses mean constrained limbs, 
5. Dynamics. Forced to movein a certain course. 
1856 Tarr & Steere Dynamics of Particle (1871) 386 A 
single particle subject to the action of any forces, and whose 
motion is either free, constrained, or resisted.’ _ 
Constrainedly (kgnstré'-nédli), adv. [ft prec. 
+-Lx2,] Ina constrained manner. por 
1. Under constraint or compulsion..: . — - 
* 1849 Cnenr’Hurt Sedit. (1641) 52 That yee refuse to doe 
willingly, think yee must be drawne to doe the same con- 
strainedly, 1678 “Vig. Man's Call..326 Never having at- 
tired her self in regal ornaments, but constrainedly and with 
tears. 1837 G. Reprorp Script. Verif. vii. 459 Facts which 
they most reluctantly and constrainedly attest. 3 
* 2. With constrained manner or behaviour ; with: 
out natural spontaneity or. freedom of manner,. 
- 1654 Eart Orrery Parthenissa (1676) $3 I forced my self 
to divert those two persons. . which yet I did so constrainedly, 
that I gave them more cause of pity, than satisfaction.’ 1865 
Cornh. Mag. Nov..579 ‘Before 1 answer your question 4 
said Midwinter a little constrainedly, ‘I want to’ ask you 
something” . .. me aor he Sie 
Constrainedness. [fas prec; + -NESS.] 
The quality of being constrained; constraint. 


CONSTRAINER.: 


*. 3673 O. Water Education 217 Constrainedness under- 
valueth an action. 

Constrainer, rare. [f. Constnarn v, +-En1,] 
One who constrains. geo 
“4382 Wyciir £x. v.10 The maystris of werkis and'the 
constreyners[L.exactores]. rg1x Suarress. Charac. (1737) 
I.+71 The natural free spirits of ingenious men, if im- 
prison’d and controul’d..will be. glad at any rate to vent 
themselves, and be reveng’d on their constrainers. 
*Constraining (kfnstréinin), vil.sb. [f. as 
prec. +-InG1.] The action of the verb’\ConsTRAIN; 
application of constraint, 

1380 Wrciir Sel. Wks. LI. 517 3oven frely .wibouten 
exaccioun or constreynynge. ¢1440 Prop. Pavv. 9: Con- 
streynynge, coaccio, x56 T. Norton Calvin's Lust. 1v. 74 
The Chirch hath not the power of compelling, nor oughte 
to require it(I speake of ciuile constrayning). 1644 MiLToN 
Sudgne. Bucer (1851) 294 A bondage.not of Gods constrain- 
ing. aera Ret is 
‘ Constrai‘ning, f7/. a: [f. as prec. + -1ne2.] 

1. That constrains. ~ 

160z Carew Cornwall 127, Not through any constrayn- 
ing necessitie or constraintine vowe. 65x Honpes Govt. 4 
Soc.xii. $4. 178 That the constraining Power [of Government} 
--Should be left wholly to the Lawes themselves. 1784 
Cowrer Jivocin. 86x Free, too, and under no constraining 
force. 1836 Tarr & Steere Dynamics of Particle (1871) 
184 To find the point where the particle will leave the con- 


straining curve. Jéid. 386 When there are .. constraining: 


forces; such a5 when two or more of the particles are con- 
nected by inextensible strings, etc. 


+2. Of medicines : Constringing or drawing to- 
gether, astringent. Ods. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P..R. vu. xix. (1495) 289 The 
leche vsith constraynynge and dryenge medycynes. ¢ 1400 
Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 161 Lf pou leidist berto ony constreyning 
pingis be akynge wolde be be more. : 

‘ Constrai‘ningly, adv. [f. prec.+-LY2,] In 
‘a constraining manner ; + in quot. = compulsorily, 
by constraint. 

. 1382 Wycuir 1 Pet, v. 2 Purueiynge not const: i 
Vals. coacte, 1388 as coneneyned(. but wilfulli. reynymgil 
- +Constrainment. Ods. rare. [f. ConstraIn 
o. + -MENT: cf. OF, constraignement, later con- 
traignenent.] = CONSTRAINT sd. 

1593 Nasne Christ’s T. (1613) 71 More shalt thou terrifie 

‘the seditious by the constrainment of thy quartering, then 
if Iehouah. .should speake to them. 
‘+ Constraint, pf/. a. Obs. In 5 -eint, 6 
-aynt. [a. OF. cosstreint, -aint (pa. pple. of con- 
streindre):—popular L. type *constrinctus for con- 
“strictus : of. cingére, cinctus.] = CONSTRAINED, 

1. Used as pa. pple. of CONSTRAIN. 


:.€3360 2. 2. Psalter (1891) 194 As we ben constreint pur3 . 


-cristen sopenes to knowelich on-lich God and Lord. 
2. as adj. 
+~¢ 1430: Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 298 How paynfullie hir hert 
' brest in hir constreint sorow.” 141 R. CorpLanp Guydon's 
est. Chirirg, At.all tates necessarye and constraynte. 
fi ae pions Sonetenyare is the tyme whan the bledynge ought 
to be made. 


Constraint (kfnstrérnt), sb. Forms: 4-5 
constreynt(e, -streint, 5 -strent, 6 -straynt(e, 
6- constraint. [a. OF. constreinte, fem. sb., f. 
constreint pa. pple.: see prec.] 

1, The exercise. of force to determine or confine 


action ;- coercion, compulsion. 

1534 More Answ, Poysoned Bk. 1. Wks. 1075 His calling 
is no constrainte of necessity. 1895 Suaxs. Fohn v. i. 28, 
I did suppose it should be on‘ constraint, But (heau’n be 
thank’d) it is but voluntary. 1601 — Ad/’s Well m. ii. 121 
The rauine Lyon when he-roar’d With sharpe constraint of 
hunger. 1672 Minton Samson 1372 The Philistian lords 
command : Commands:are no constraints: 1769 ‘Rosert- 
son Chas. V, V. 46x note, They engage in their military 
enterprises, not from constraint but choicé. 1867 FREEMAN 
-Norit, Cong, (1876) I. vi. 405 How far the electors acted 
under constraint we know not. . 

b. trang, Compulsion of, circumstances, neces- 


sity of the case. 
1607 Norven Surv. Dial, 2x6 Use Peats, Turffe, Heath, 
Furse, Broome, and such like fuel for firing. .yea, and Neats 
‘dung, as in some places of Wiltshire. Afargin, Fewell of 
constraint. 1663 Gerpier Cozzse? 100 The enterance. .is not 
so-properin the middle as at the end.. But if there bea 
constraint, which is most prejudicious to a Building, the 
‘entrance must be set as’ much, towards the end as possible. 
1726 Leoni tr. A /berti’s Archit, I. 9 b, Never used..unless 
‘upon absolute Necessity, or the Constraint of the Nature 
and Manner of.the Situation, 1779-8 Jounson L. P., 
‘Garth, Nor is it easy to find an expression used by con- 
straint, or a thought imperfectly expressed, : 
+c. Force of arms. Otis. 4 
» 3689 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 103 Onely Brunsbergh, 
a Catholick:town, durst make defence, and was taken by 
constraint. ° : . : . 
- 2, Confinement, bound or fettered condition ; 
restriction of liberty or of free action. 7 
zsg0 Spenser. J. Q. 1.x. 2 Through long enprisonment, 
‘and hard constraint, Which he endured in his late restraint. 
1596 Edward 17, ui. 17 Let the captain talk of boisterous 
war} The prisoner of immured dark constraint. 1712 Pore 
- . 1st. Ep. to Miss Blount-4x Still in constraint your suff’ring 
. sex remains, Or bound in formal, or in real chains. 1784 
iCowrer Task 1, 612 His ‘hard condition with severe con- 
‘straint Binds all his faculties, forbids all growth Of wisdom. 
1841-Mvers Cath. Th. ut. §.32. 218 By continual constraint 
and contradiction of his impulses. . 1867 Sites Huguenots 
Exg. iii, (1880) 43 He had shown some symptoms of rebel- 
ling against the constraints to which he was subject. 


“constricted, and thereby the juice is 


|; Bure 
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+8, Pressure of trouble or misfortune; oppres- 
sion, affliction, distress. Ods.- 

o1374 CHaucer Tyoylus w. 713 Hire hew whilom bright 
pat bo was pale Bar witnesse of hire wo and hire constreynte. 
1393 GowER Cou/. II. 380 All day men here great compleint 
Of the disese, of the constreint, Wherof the people is sore 
oppressed. 1460 in Pol, Rel. §& L. Poems 112, 1 had on 
petyr and magdaleyne pite For the gret constrent of there 
contricion. 1579 Spenser Sieph. Cal. May 249 Well heard 
Kiddie al this sore constraint, And lengd to know the 
cause of his complaint. . cay 

+b.’ A cause or occasion of affliction. Ods. 

zseg Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. xiv, How fervent love.. 
My careful herte hath made low and faynte, And you therof 
are the hole constraynt. : : 

4. Compulsion put upon the expression of feelings 
or the behaviour, whether by the restraint of natural 
feelings and impulses, or by assuming such as are 
not spontaneous: hence always implying un- 
naturalness or embarrassment. 

1706 Watsu Let. to Pope 24 June, You see I write to you 
without any sort of constraint or method, as things come 
into my head. 2782 Jonnson Rambler No. 204 Pir A 
smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and constraint. 
1782 Cowper Convers.713 The Christian. . Will speak with- 
out disguise... Abhors constraint, and dares not feign a zeal 
«she does not feel. 1835 Marrvat Fac. Faiths xl, She 
welcomed me with a constraint I had never witnessed be- 
fore. x840 J. H. Newnan Par. Serum. V. 32 We shall in 
time .. manifest, not with constraint and effort, but spon- 
taneously and naturally, that we fear Him while we love 
Him. 1852 Tuackeray Lsmond 1. xiv, There was a sad- 
ness and constraint about all persons that day. 

5. a. Physics. Any special physical ormolecular 
condition into which a body is brought by the 
operation of some force, and lasting during its 
operation, ¢.g. a state of tension. 

183 BREWSTER Oféics xxviii. 239 An operation during 
which the solids are often broken, in consequence of the 
state of constraint in which the particles are held. 1882 
Maxwe.u Zéectr, & Afagn. 1.156 The state of constraint, 
which we call electric polarization. 


b. Dynamics. See CONSTRAIN 2. Le. 

* A body has in the most general case six degrees or free- 
dom, viz three of translation and three of rotation ; if there 
is a hindrance to one or more of these, the motion of the 
body is so far constrained; hence, degrees of constraint. 
Thus if one point in the Lag eg fixed, it cannot have motion 
of translation, but has all the degrees of rotation: if two 
points are fixed, its only motion can be that of rotation 
about an axis passing through these two points; it has 
thus one degree of freedom, and five degrees of constraint : 
a sphere moving between two parallel tangent planes has 
only one degree of constraint ; a cube under the same con- 
ditions has three. Kinetic constraint: the condition that 
a body shall move subject to certain relations: e.g. that 
a body shall roll ona plane. Principle of least constraint : 
the theorem enunciated by Gauss in 1829, that when there 
are connexions between parts of a system, the motion is 
such as to make the sum of the constraints a minimum. 

186 Tair & STEELE Dynauetcs of Particle Contents (2872) 
13 Constraint by Tortuous Smooth Curve... Constraint by 
string attached to a moving Point, etc, 1862 B, Price 
Infin. Calc. TV. 116 Gauss’ theorem of least constraint. .If 
we measure constraint by the square of the distance between 
the actual place of 77 and the place which it would have if 
it were under the action of the same forces and were a 
single unconstrained particle, then the theorem is, that the 
sum of the products of each particle and its constraint is a 
minimum, = a 

+ Constraintive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Con- 
STRAINT + -IVE; etymologically a doublet of 
Constrictive.] Having tendency to constrain. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 127 Not through any constrayning 
necessitie, or constraintiue vowe, 


- Constraintless, z. [f. as prec. + -LESs.] 
Without constraint, unconstrained. 

1865 Lyra Messianica, Salus Eierna (1869) 2 *Twas of 
‘Thy free constraintless grace. 

Constre, -stri, obs. ff. of Consistory. 

Constre, obs. form of ConstRuE 2. 

Constrein, -eint, obs, ff. CoNSTRALY, -AINt. 

Constrict (kfnstrikt), v. [f. L. constrdc¢- ppl. 
stem ‘of constringére; cf. astrict, restrict. Other 
forms derived from the same L. verb are CONSTRAIN 
(through Fr.), and ConsTRINGE.] 
- L: dvans. To draw together as by tightening an 
encircling string ;‘to make small or narrow (a tube 
or orifice); to contract, compress. 

1759 tr. Duhamel's Hush. ut. xii. (2762) 397 More closely 

4 better strained. 1848 

C. Bronte ¥% Eyre (1857) 245 A spasm constricted her 
mouth for an instant. x87z Narneys Prev. § Cure Dés. 
123 The neck should not be constricted by a tight collar. 
Jig. 1854 J. Martineau Stud, Chr. (1875) 19 The error 
deforms his faith ‘as much as it terids to stiffen and constrict 
his life. 1883 Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 3/1 To seize a posites 
which would-enable them to constrict at pleasure the com- 
merce of.the Cape. ‘ . as 

2. To cause (organic tissue) to contract or draw 
together ; to cause to contract or shrink. 
- 1732 Arsurunor ules of Diet 273 Such things as constrict 
the Fibres. 179 Hasutton Serthollet's Dyeing 1.1.1. i. 18 
The pores of the stuff, opened by the heat of boiling water,’ 
and again constricted by cold. %88z B. Sanperson in Va- 
No. 619.442 The influence which these [vascular nerves] 
transmit is here relaxing, there coristricting. - 
.Constricted (kfustriktéd), ag/. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Drawn together by. constriction ;. narrowed, 
straitened. - 2 : 


CONSTRICTOR. 


1783 N. Torrtano Gangr. Sore Throat Pref. 12 Those of 
a fax, more than those of a constricted State of Fibres. 
1872 F:G. Tuomas Dis. Women 36 He..advises the dila- 
tation of a constricted cervix by means of a tin tube. 

-2. Nat. Hist. Markedly narrowed at some part, 
as if by mechanical constriction. 

x826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, IV. xxxvii. 14 In the cater. 

illar of the Goat Moth the first is oblong and constricted 
in the middle. 1870 Hooxrr Stud. Flora 98 Ornithopus 
perpusilius..pod much constricted between the seeds, 

Constricting (kpnstriktin), 44/.a. [f. as prec. 
+-ING2.] That constricts; compressing, squeez- 
ing tightly all round. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 20/1 Virgil's Laocoén, and the un- 
rivalled marble group. .owe their origin undoubtedly to the 
stories current of constricting serpents, 1883 L. Brunton 
in Mature 8 Mar. 438 The constricting fibres which issue 
from the ganglion and pass to the ear. 


Constriction (kfnstrikfon), Also § con- 
struccion, -tioun. [ad. L. constrictién-em, n. of 
action f. coustringére: see ConsTRiIncE, Con. 
strict, Constrain. (In F, cited by Littré from 
Paré, 16th c.)] 

1. Compressing or drawing together as by an 
encircling pressure ; the condition of being so com- 
pressed together; compression, contraction. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirury. 66 Pou schalt knowe it bi con- 
struccion [v. 7. constructioun] & dilatacion of pe same ar- 
terie. 1615 Crooke Body of fan 641 The glottis..hath a 
double motion, one of dilatation another of constriction. 
1620 Venner Via Recta viii, 192 The constriction of the 
pores ..of the boty 1678 Cupworti Jxtedd, Syst. 1. iii. 
§ 37. 161 Evincing the systole of the Heart to be a muscular 
constriction. 1794 S, Wintiams Vermont 90 By their con- 
striction the fluid is forced out, 1836 Penny Cyed. V. 19/2 
[Serpents have] immense muscular power, enabling some of 
the species to kill large animals by constriction. 

b. A morbid condition of contractedness or 


tightness, or the feeling of such a condition. 

1783 Jounsox Let. to $. Taylor 17 June in Boswell, 
An oppressive, constriction of my chest. 187: W. A. 
Hasmonp Dis. Nervous Syst. 49 In both there are head- 
ache, sense of constriction, vertigo, etc, 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Constriction-band sensation, a feeling as of a cord 
tied round the waist ; a symptom of some diseases of the 
spinal cord. 

+e. A spasmodic contraction or shrinking of 
any part of the body. Ods. 

1771 S. Farr Anim, Motion 366 A Fourth effect..from a 
Stimulus, when it acts upon our bodies, is a Constriction or 
Spasm of the part to which it is applied. 

2. concer. A constricted part; a part markedly 
narrowed as if by some copamicdag influence. 

1826 Kirsy & Spr. Entomol. (1828) LV. xxxvii. 11 The 
aye marrow being formed of knots separated only by 
slight or deep constrictions, 1865 Paruman Champlain 
ix. (2875) 3or_A constriction of the vast channel narrows it 
toamile. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 41 Raphanus mari- 
tims. joints separated by a very deep constriction. 

3. Something which constricts or confines. 

16so R. Hottincworta Lxerc. conc, Usurfed Powers 29 
Those words. .are an expresse, and fully sufficient constric- 
tion. 1877 Brackmore Criffs II. iv. 52 Neither was there 
hedge, or rail, or other mean constriction, 

Constrictive (kgnstriktiv), @ [ad. L. coz- 
strict?o-ws (also in 16th c. F. constrictif, Paré), 
f, constvict- ppl. stem of constringére + -IVE.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by con- 


striction ; that tends to compress tightly. 

1578 BANIsTER Afisé. Alan v. 70 By the constrictiue force 
it vseth, .it doth complect the whole. 1655 H. More Antid. 
ath, (x662) 185 If a Spirit use his Agitative power moder- 
ately and his Constrictive forcibly enough to feel solid 
or palpable to that man or woman. 1844 T. J. Granam 
Dom, Med, 277 This [Breast-pang] is an acute constrictive 
pain about the breast-bone. 1889 Pal? Afall G. 26 Sept. 7/2 
Neither the boa nor the anaconda is venomous, but their 
constrictive powers render them terrible adversaries. 

2. = CONSTRINGENT. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 26b, Medlars ar cold and 
dry, and constrictife or straininge the stomake. 1656 in 
Biount Glossogr. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Constrictive, cap- 
able of binding together; styptic; astringent. 7 

Constrictor (kgnstri‘ktaz). [a. L. constrictor, 
agent-n. from constringtre, constrict-: see Con- 
STRINGE.] One who or that which constricts. 

1. Anat, A muscle which draws together or nar- 
rows a part. (Frequent in the L. names of indi- 
vidual muscles.) 

[2706 Prittips (ed. Kersey), Constrictor Labiorum,a Mus- 
cle that encompasses the lips with orbicular or round Fibres]. 
@13935 ARBUTHNOT, etc. Mart. Scrib. (J.), He supposed the 
‘constrictors of the eye-lids must be strengthened in, the 
supercilious, 1839 Toop Cycl, Anat. Tl. 220 b. 1872 
Mivart £len. Anat.'288 The constrictors of the pharynx. 

attrib, 1836 Topp Cycd. Anat. 1. 16a, A great constrictor 
muscle., 1878 Foster P#y's. ut... § 2. 212 The sympathetic 
therefore acts as a constrictor nerve. = ; ; 

2, Surg. An instrument for producing constric- 
tion’; a compressor. — ; Ede 

1882 Syd..Soc. Lex., Coustrictor of Herbinianx .. to 
tighten the ligature placed around the neck of a tumour. 

. 8, A large snake which crushes its prey; a Boa- 
CONSTRICTOR. Ea oy tes 2 

@1843 Hoop Ant. & Dragon xxxvii, That gorged serpent 
they call the constrictor. : 

Constring, obs. form of Consrruine vil, sb. 

11I.~ 2 


CONSTRINGE, 


Constringe (kgnstri‘ndz), v. fad. L. con- 
string-éve to tie tightly, draw tightly together, f. 
L. con- together + stringéve to draw tight. This 
seems to have been introduced to represent the 
L. verb more closely in form and sense than was 
done by the historical representative cozstraiz, 
-which came through French, In more recent 
times coustrict has been used as an equivalent.] 

1, ¢rans. To draw or squeeze together as by an en- 


circling force ; to compress ;= Constnrict 1. ? Ods. 

1606 Suas. Yr, § Cr, v. ii. 173 The dreadfull spout Which 
Shipmen doe the Hurricano call, Constring’d in masse by 
the almighty sun. 162r Burton Anat, Mel. 1.i. 1. iv. 18 
The neck [of the Bladder] is constringed with a muscle. 
3650 BuLwer Axnthropomet. 191 Children .. involved and 
constringed in swaithing bands. 1678 Cupwortn Jsfell. Syst. 
56x God .. by His vertue and Power does constringe and 
contein the whole world. 1826 Soutney Vind. Eccl. Angtl. 
33 Immediately she was constringed so tightly by the un- 
seen and spiritual cincture that, etc. ¢1828 Broperrr in 
Penny Cycl. V. 24/2 While these serpents are in the act of 
constringing. .their prey. i 

2. Phys. To cause (organic tissue) to shrink or 
draw together. Also adsol. 

1604 T. Wricut Passioxs 1, ix. 35 Love will have heate, 
and sadnesse colde, feare constringeth, and pleasure dilat- 
eth, 1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg. 1. xx. 75 These [remedies] 
will powerfully dry and constringe. 1743-5 R. Pococke 
Observ. Pal, in Pinkerton Coll. Trav. X, 433 On tasting it 
[Dead Sea Water] my mouth was constringed as if it had 
been a strong alum Water. 1785 Porr Chirurg. IVks. (ed. 
2) II. 46 Constringing such [parts] as are dilated. 1875 
H.C. Woop Therap, (1879) 47 It acts as an astringent, 
constringing the vessels and overcoming relaxation. 

3. To contract (any substance) as by cold, etc. 

1652 Frencu Vorksh, Spa ii. 15 The earth being con- 
stringed with cold. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. WVaters I. 180 The 
solids will be weakened by every effort they make to con- 
tract or constringe themselves. 

4. intr. To become close or dense. 

1880 Brownine Dram. Idyls, Pan & Luna 58 The plumy 
drifts [of cloud] contract, condense, constringe, Till she [the 
moon] is swallowed by the feathery springe. 

Hence Constringed, Constringing fp/. adjs. 

1655 H. More Antid, Ath, (1662) 185 Their Bodies being 
nothing but coagulated or constringed Aire, 1684 — Ax 
Answer 275. 1786 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 896 
They have likewise a gently constringing taste. 858 Busn- 
NELL Serm. New Life 322 The constringing littleness of 
all selfish passion. 

Constringency (kfnstrindzénsi). [f. next: 
see -ENCY.] The quality of being constringent. 

1691 E. Taytor tr. Behmen's Theos, Philos. 61 Constrin- 
gency, or Violence of Attraction. 1886 T. Harpy A/ayor 
of C. I, xxiii, 299 That Hyperborean crispness, constrin- 
gency, and charm, as of a well-braced musical instrument, 

Constringent (kgnstrindgént). [ad. L. con- 
stringent-em, pr. pple. of constringére to Con- 
strince, (Also in mod.F. as term of medicine.)] 
Causing constriction. 

1603 Sir C, Hevvon Yud. Astrol. xxiii. 511 The nature of 
Orion is constringent and tempestuous. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 380 In a conservatory of Snow, where the cold may be 
more constringent. 1748 tr. Vegetins’ Distemp. Horses 174 
The constringent or styptick Quality. 1839 /*raser’s Mag. 
XIX. 121 That he should on Easter-day impose upon his 
bedy’s freedom the constringent action ofa habit never before 
assumed, 1876 1), Ferrier “unct. Brain 71 The circular 
or constringent muscle of the Iris. 


Coustruabi'lity. [f next + -1ry.] Capa- 
bility of being construed. 

31856 J. Grory in Camdr. Essays 81 The pupil’s business 
must be to construe, the tutor’s to provide, if he can, for 
construability, 9 

Construable (kgnstr#ib’l), a. [f. Construy 
v.+-ABLE.] That may be construed. 

1657 J. Goopwin Tyiers Tried 10 If they..but whisper 
the least ire, construablein favour of any of those opinions. 
1734 North Lxam. 11. vii. § 56 (1740) 544 To do nothing 
-.construable against Law, 1856 Dove Logic Chr. faith 
v.i. § 2. 278 We are bidding farewell to all things. .constru- 
able by sense or reason. 1864 Geapsrone in Zises 8 Apr. 
6/4 If you tell a man what your duty [on sugar] is in Dutch 
numbers, that is construable into the trade terms of every 
tongue. 

Construct (kgnstrakt), Apia. arch. [ad. L. 
construct-us, pa. pple. of construcre: sec next.) 


1. pa. pple. Constructed. 

1432-50 tr. igden (Rolls) I. 63 Compacte and constructe 
throc the heete of the sonne, 1578 Banister Hist, Afar 1. 
19 In Children the same (Occiput] is construct of many 
bones, 2773 J. Ross /ratricide (ATS.) 1. 333 For so im- 
mortal bodies are construct. 1867 G, Macponatp Sonnets, 
Concerning Jesus xi, To the few construct of harmonies. 

2, adj, in Construct state, state construct, in 
grammar of Hebrew and other Semitic languages: 
the form of the substantive used «when standing 
before another having an attributive (or genitive) 
relation to it, which may be translated by ‘the 
nominative (or other case) followed by of, as da:yith 
house, bzyth-clohi-m house of God. : 

It is distinctive of the Semitic languages that in expressing 
such a notion as Louse of God, they do not, like the Aryan 
languages, put God in the genitive, but, retaining this un- 
changed, put /ouse in the ‘state construct’, In this form 
the substantive becomes accentually combined with that 
which follows, losing its independent stress, and undergoing 


various consequent changes, as loss or lightening of yowels, 
of inflexional consonants, etc, 
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[2737 A. Scuuttens Justitutiones 184 Regimen autem, 


sive statum constructum, dicunt [grammatici] copulationem 
iam.) 1821 Moses Stuart Hed. Gram. (1831) 124 The 
construct state, 1830 W.T. Purirrs Elem. Heb. Gr. 81 In 
regimen or the constructed state. 1836 tr. Weugsienberg’s 
Christol. 1. 353 The Stat. Constr. is often used where the 
connexion is intimate, though not made by a genitive, 
especially before prepositions. x874 tr. Lange's Comwt, 
Zech. 57 The singular occurrence of {such words] after 2 
noun in the construct, . 

Construct (kgnstra’kt), v [A late formation 
from L, constrect- ppl. stem of construcre to heap 
together, pile up, build, construct, f. cov- together 
+ sirudre to lay, pile, build. The present stem 
of the L, vb. has given ConstrvE.] 

1. ¢vans. To make or form by fitting the parts 
together; to frame, build, erect. 

1663 Bovie Usefuln. Nat, Phil. (J.), Those divine attri. 
butes and prerogatives, for whose manifesting he was pleased 
to construct this vast fabrick. 1730-6 Batey, Construct, 
to build, to frame. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. I1, A sacred 
ship, the first that was ever constructed, 1817 CoLEeripGe 
Biog. Lit, xiii. (1870) 139 Des Cartes. .said, Give me matter 
and motion and I will construct you the universe. 1844 H. 
H. Wirson Brit. /ndia 111. 37 The Burmas..constructed 
stockades on either bank of the Surma river. 1863 Mary 
Howitt J. Bremer's Greece 1. i. 19 This splendid road has 
been lately constructed, 7 

b. (immaterial objects, creations of the mind, etc.) 

1955 Jounson, Construct, to form by the mind : as, hecon- 
structed a new system. x822 Examiner 4 May 283/2 M. 
Didelot has constructeda fanciful ballet. 1849 Asr. Titom- 
son Laws Th, Introd., Before an Art of Rhetoric could be 
constructed. 1875 Jevons Jfoney (1878) 10 It is easy to 
construct a theory of the nature of exchange and value. 

absol. 1832 Macautay Afivabeau, Demolition is un- 
doubtedly a vulgar task; the highest glory of the statesman 
is to construct. . . 

2. Gram. To put together (words) in syntactical 
arrangement ; to combine in grammatical con- 


struction. (Used chiefly of the manner.) 

187x Publ. School Lat. Grant. 248 Syntax is that division 
of Grammar which teaches how sentences are constructed. 
Ibid. 257 The Vocative .. is attached to the Sentence, but 
not constructed with it. /dia. 321 Many Adjectives above 
mentioned [as governing a Genitive] are also constructed 
with Prepositions, 

b. (See quot.) 

1864 Atrorp Queen's Eng, 183 Suppose I..direct one of 
them to construe the sentence. He knows perfectly well 
what I mean..But suppose IJ tell him to construct the sen- 
tence. He.. ought to know, that I mean that he is to ex- 
plain the construction of the sentence, to give an account 
of its concords and governments. 

3. Geom, The ordinary word for: To draw, de- 
lineate, or form geometrically. Also, to make 
the required construction or figure for (a problem 


in geometry, astronomy, navigation, etc.). 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron, I, 357 Some construct this Pro- 
blem of finding the Parallax of Tongitude or Latitude from 
the given Parallax of Altitude, more expeditiously thus. 
1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. 67 This case is constructed 
much the same asthe last. 1840 LanpNer Geont. 132 A rect- 
angle whose area is equal to that of a given triangle, may 
be found by constructing one with the same base as the 
triangle and half its altitude. /é/d. 277 A method of con- 
structing or drawing a parabola by a series of points. 1882 
Mincuin Uaipl. Kinemat. 125 Construct round P as centre 
the conic whose equation. .is, etc. 7 

b. To represent (an algebraical quantity or 


equation) by a geometrical construction. 

1727-51 Cuamaerrs Cyc/. s.v., The method of constructing 
equations is different, according to the diversity of equa- 
tions, 1739 SaunpErson /'lu.cious (3756) 44 To construct 
this Fluent, that is, to find some geometrical Arca with 
which it may be compared. . : 

+4. To put a specified construction or inter- 
pretation on; = Construe 4b. Obs. Se. 

. ¢16x0 Sir J. Mecviz, Afem, (1735) 84 Expressions which 
were constructed by the Queen Ks England as a Violation 
of their former Familiarity. 1668 Sir R. Murrayin Evelyn 
Afem. (1857) ITI. 203, I..construct the design of all to be to 


express quaintly your kindness in desiring I may be where | 


you are.” x676 W. Row Coutn, Blair's Autobiog, xi, (1848) 
fo This would be constructed by the King and others 2 
homologating of the Protestor's petition. : 


Constructed (kgnstra‘ktéd), Aa/. a. [f. Con- 
STRUCT v. + -ED.] Formed by construction ; usu- 
ally with qualification, as well-constructed, 

1784 Cowrrer 77rocin. te A well-constructed brain. 2885 

zr 


A thenzunt 12 Sept. 332/s What may be called constructed 
poetry, or poetry of deliberation. 


b. Constructed state; =Coxstrucr ppl. a. 2. 
Constructer: see Constructor. i 
Constructible (kgnstrvktib’l), « [f. L. con- 

struct- (see above) +-BLE: also in mod.F.] That 
may be constructed. ° 


x856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. IV. v. xvii. § 5 These three 
curves.. with all the.. curves so constructible ..are con- 
sidered by mathematicians only as one curve. - 

Constructing (kfnstro*ktin), vil. sb. [f. Con- 
sTRuct v.+-INGl.} The-action of the vb. Con- 


sTRuct; construction. 


19788 in Picton L’fool Afunic. Rec. (2886) 11. 274 For the * 


constructing of proper and convenient wet docks, - 2830 /dfd, 
HH. 359 The constructing of a tunnel. 


Construction (kfnstrakfon), Also 4-5 con- 
struccioun, 5-6 -cion, -cyon, 6 -tyon, -tione, 
etc, [ad. L. coustructifi-em,'n, of action f. cor- 
strudye 10 Consrrur, Construct. The F. con- 


CONSTRUCTION, — 


struction is cited by Littré from 12th ¢, ‘and may 
have been the immediate source.] - ; 

I. ‘The action of constructing. : ‘ 
1. The action of framing, devising, or forming, 
by the putting together of parts; erection, building. - 
Arch of Construction: an arch built in the body of a 
wall or other structure, to relieve the part below it from 

superincumbent weight. v3 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1.19 The construccion of the 
cite of Rome. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 91 Construccyon or 
construynge, construccio. 1705 AnbuTHNot Coins (1756) 
259 The Construction of Ships was forbidden to Senators. 
1837 Hr. Marrineau Soc. in Amer. 11.186 From whence 
a [railroad] line is now in course ‘of construction to the 
Hudson. 1849 Freeman Archit. 198 Others have only an 
arch of construction above the flat lintel, : 

b. of immaterial objects, systems, organiza- 
tions, etc, 

x84x Myers Cath. 7h. w. xxv. 302 The Mosaic system 
was the first construction of a special instrumentality fora 
special end. 

ec, The art or science of constructing. 

1842-76 Gwitt Encycl. Arch. Gloss, Construction .. 
amongst architects is more particularly used to denote the 
art of distributing the different forces and strains of the 
parts and materials of a building in so scientific a manner 
as to avoid failure and insure durability. 1864 C. Vaux 
Villas § Cottages 7o To study the capabilities and varieties 
of wooden construction, x891 Graphic 28 Teb., [The] 
Assistant-Controller of the Navy and Director of Naval 
Construction, who has designed the new ships. 

2. The manner in which a thing is artificially 
constructed or naturally formed; structure, con- 
formation, disposition. 

1707 Curios. in Hush. §& Gard. 28 The Order and .. Con- 
struction of their essential or organica! Parts. 179% Gentd, 
Mag. LXI. 1. 769 To build it [a dry dock] with a timber. 
floor of a new and peculiar construction. 1799 Med. Frid. 
I. 46x The bad construction of the hospitals.” 2866 ENcet 
Nat, Afus. i. 15 The rather unusual rhythmical construction 
of six bars in the first part, and cight in the second. @ 2873 
T.R. Jones Anim. Aingd. (ed. 4) 331, Beneath the mandi- 
bles is situated another pair of jaws, of similar construction. 

b. The mental building up of materials; con- 
structive faculty. 

1826 Disrarii Viv. Grey m1. vii. 119 At last he burst forth 
with an immense deal of science and a great want of con- 
struction, 2 want which scientific men often experience, 

3. Geom, The action or method of drawing a 
figure for the purpose of solving a problem or 
proving a proposition. 

(1570 Biuixcstey Luclid 1. ig Then is set the construc. 
tion of suche things which are necessary ether for the doing 
of the proposition or for the demonstration. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid 1. ti, The construction, and the demonstration, are 
every where alike, xBgo Larpner Geo. 133 Of the con- 
struction of equal and stmilar figures, 1882 Mincuin Unipl, 
Kinemat, 57 Graphic construction for Resultant Accelera- 
tion. 

b, Wazut, ‘The method of ascertaining a ship’s 
course by trigonometrical diagrams’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bh.). 

1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. 41 By construction. 

c. Construction of equations : sce quot. 

1727-51 Cuampurs Cy'cd, Construction of equations, is the 
method of reducing a known equation into lines, and figures ; 
whereby the truth of the rule, canon, or equation, may be 
demonstrated geometrically, 7 

Q, transf. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 123 A generic concept 
derived from experience, the inner organisation of which 
can only be represented imperfectly by description, not 
exactly by construction. | 

4. A thing constructed ; a material structure; a 
formation of the mind or genius. 

1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 424 The subterrancous con- 
structions of Italyare as stupendous as those above ground, 
1862 M. Horuins Hawaii 71 A_ number of other construc. 
tions were discovered, 2875 Maine //7st. {ust.i. 11 The 
Brehon laws are in no sense a legislative construction. 

II. The action of construing, and connected 
senses. : 

5. Gran. The action of syntactically arranging 
words in a sentence; ‘the putting of words, duly 
chosen, together in such a manner as is proper.to 
convey a complete sense’ (J.). ; 

_3sor Percivarn Sf, Dict. I, iij, Construction is the apt 
foining of words in framing of a sentence. 16rz BrinsLey 
Pos. Parts (1669) 52. 1657 a; «Satu Afyst, Rhet, 130 Pro- 
Iepsis is also a figure of Construction, x75x CHamBers 
Cycl., Construction .. the arranging and.connecting. the 
words of a sentence, according to the rules of the language. 

b, The syntactical connexion between verbs and 
their objects or complements, adjectives and. their 
extensions, prepositions and objects, etc. - 

(In this Dictionary the principal constructions of verbs, 
aie ete., are given under the various senses, marked 

onst. ; we Ne ; 

.1830 Parser, 137 There is nat a more straunger construc: 
tion in all this tonge. xg9x Gotpinc Calvin on Ps, lv. 20,1 
cannot tell whither the construction will beare it or. no. 
x640 Sin R. Baer in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. i. 2 That 
stands in construction with all tenses. 166x Mitton Ac- 
cedence Wks. 3738 I, 620 Construction consisteth either in’ 
the agreement of words together. .which is call’d Concord ; 
or the governing of one the other in such Case or Mood as . 
is to follow. - 1767 H. WatroLte Narr. Rovsseau 133 He 
changed -the construction of the last phrase, ‘though the 
thought remained exactly the same, — 1876 ‘Mason Eng: 
Grant, Pref., Help towards the understanding of the more 
difficult constructions, - . aie 


CONSTRUCTIONAL. 


ce. Heb. Gram..The relation of a sb. in the con- 


struct state. See Construct a. 2. 

1762 Parunorsr Heb, Lex. p. iv, A noun is said to be 
in Regimine ox in Construction when it is in a particular 
relation to a noun following it, 


476, The action of analysing the structure ‘of 2 
sentence and translating it word for word into 


another language; construing, translation. Ods. 

+3387 Trevisa Azgden (Rolls) LI. 16x John Cornewaile.. 

chaunged the lore in grammar scole, and construction, of 

{i,e. from] Frenche into Englische. 1388 Wycuir Pro/. xv. 

57 Whanne riztful construccioun is lettid bi relacion, I resolue 

it openli. 1430 Lyn. Chron. Troy u. x, To sewe his style 

in my translation Worde by worde like the construction After 

the maner of gramariens, rg80 Lyty Zupitues (Arb,) 362 

She drew out hir petrarke, requesting him to conster hir a 

lesson .. Thus walking in the alley, she listned to his con- 
struction. 1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 8, I have 
seene a grammarian,.shew more pride in the construction 
of one Ode [of Horace] than the Author in the composure of 

the whole booke. oe : 

7. The construing, explaining, or interpreting of 
a text or statement; explanation, interpretation ; 

meaning, sense. : 

1483 Cath, Angel. 73 A Construccion, construccio, exposicio, 
, 1489 Caxton Béanchardyn xiv. (1890) 47 Whan blanchar- 

dyn had wel loked and rede the verses .. & well vnderstode 

theire sentence. .the prouost axed hym yf he was counseyl- 
* Jed, for to fulfylle the construction of thattexte. 1332 Morr 
Confut. Tindale Wis, 634/2 Al the question for the more 
part riseth..vpon the construccion thereof, that is to say-. 
what was for that apie the true sense and sight vnder- 
standing. 1656 Br, Hate Breath. Devout Soul (1851) 169 
What riddles are in that prophecy, which. .undergoes as 
many constructions, as there are pens that have undertaken 
it. 1782 Presttey Corrupt, Chr. I. 1. 146 Those texts.. 
will admit of some pther construction. 1803 WeLLINGTON 
in Owen Disf. 584 My construction of the tenor of the 
letter..may I hope prove erroneous, 

8. Interpretation put upon conduct, action, facts, 

words, etc.; the way in which these are taken or 
viewed by onlookers; usually with qualification, 
as to put a good, bad, favourable, charitable (or 
other) covstructéon tpon. 
__ 1586 A. Day Fxg. Sceretarie 1. (1625) 28 To admit me 
favourable and indifferent construction, of what I shall here 
unfold unto you by writing. xg99 SHas, Much Ado i. 
iv. so O illegitimate construction ! I scorne that with my 
heeles, 1605 Suaxs, M@acd, 1 iv. x2 To finde the Mindcs 
constritction in the Face, 2609 Tournzur Ju. Poeme 313 
The bitter censures.of malignancies In managements so 
subject to construction, 3642 Be. Hate Rew. Wks. (1660) 
82 A charitable construction of each others acts and inten- 
tions. 1677 W. Hupparp Narrative u. 2 To put the best 
Construction might be, on such Irregular actions. 1705 
Srannore Paraphr. TL, 499 Some Good may be done, 
though at the Expence of Envy and ill Construction. 3828 
Scorr F, Mf, Perti, vii, Since such is the construction that 
is put upon my patience, 1869 J. Martineau Zss. II. 126 
Locke. .guards himself .. against any such construction. 

b. + Zo make (a) construction: to give an ex- 
lanation or meaning to; to explain or interpret 
in a certain way. Obs. Zo bear a@ construction : 
to allow of being explained in a certain way. 
exgzs Stetton Replyc: 132 Ye may soone make construc- 
tion With right lytell instruction. 1598 Saks. Aferry W. 
nu. ii, 232 There is shrewd construction made of her. 
1620 Bacon in Ellis Ovig. Letz. 11. 259 III. 236, I humblye 
praye your Lordships to make a favourable and true con- 
struction of my absence. 1741 Richarpson Pamela I. 27 
He would have made a less angry Construction, had I less 
deserv’d that he should do so, 1848 Macaunay “7st. Eng. 
xxi, Facts which would bear two constructions, ; 
. 9. Law. The explaining or interpreting of the 
words of astatute, deed, or other legal document. 
+1823 Firzners. Surv. Biijb, To the declaracyon and 
constructyon of this statute, etc. x0p Setpen Laws Eng. 
nt, xili, (1739) 69 By the Resignation of Richard.the Second, 
the Parliament might seem, in strict construction of Law, 
to be expired, 19768 Bracxstone Coma. III. 226 By an 
equitable construction of the statute of Glocester. 184g 
Sternen Laws Lng. 1. 63 The construction or interpreta- 
tion of a contract, 3890 Lp. Harspury in Lazy Times Rep. 
LXIV. 3/2 The question. .turns upon the true construction 
of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847. 

b. .A particular explanation or interpretation put 
upon a law, etc. 

1868 Grarton Chon. II. 1324 The true meaning of which 
statute, they did impugne and overthrowe by divers subtile 
and sinister constructions of the same, x62 Bacon Zss., 
Judicature (Ath) 452 Iudges must beware of Hard Con- 
structions, and Strained Inferences, 1827 Jarman Powed?’s 
Devises (ed, 3) lirgeq The Master of the Rolls..adopted 
the latter construction. x890Sir N. Linney in Law Tiutes" 
Reg. LXILL, 6g0/r Forcing upon this order a construction 
which would not be put upon it by those who are in the 
habit of dealing with orders in this form. 

10. attrib, and Comb. in sense 1, as constyuction 
timber, material, etc.; construction-way, -rail- 

way, a temporary railway laid down for use in 
the’construction of a permanent railway, canal, or 
similar undertaking. ie _ 

1796 Netson in Nicolas Disp, VII. Pe civ, A Vessel. loaded 
- with construction-timber. 88x Chicas ‘Times 18 June, 
A construction train backing down to Elwood; °°" 
Constructional (kgnstrrkfondl), @.! [£ prec. 
+-aL.} 1, Of or pertaming to construction: .” 

1870 F. R, Witson Ck. Lindisf. 7o The only evidences are 
constructional’and sculpturesque. x€8x T. Harpy Lacdicean 
Il. v. xii, ry, Mere constructional superintendence.wvas all 
thathe hnddéputed.- - = : 


881 


2. Belonging to the original structure or design ; 


structural. 
1839 Jepuson Brittany vi. 80 The chief constructional 
ions of the church are ‘carly pointed’. 1862 Brnusr. 
Hore Zug. Cathedr. 19th C. vi. 219 If a gallery were in any 
case admissible, it must be 2 constructional one, and not 
os of these wretched scaffoldings on cast iron pillars or 
rackets, 


3. Of pertaining to, or dependent upon inter- 


‘pretation of phraseology or intention. 


1737, WaterLanp Eucharist 40 (T.) The nature of sym- 
bolical grants, and constructional Cnveyannes: 1839 New 
Monthly Mag. LVI. 455 Nor can this be considered as a 
quibble, a constructional possession. 5 

Constru‘ctionally, adv. [f. prec. + -ux?,] 
As regards construction or structure. 

1880 Athengunt 29 May 703/1 Artistically decorated, not 
constructionally enriched. Lbid. 11 Oct. 489/1 Con- 
structionally the arrangement is bad. : 

Constructionist (kgnstrakfenist), [f. Cor- 
SFRUCTION + -IST.] 

1. One who practises or advocates construction. 

2. With strict, loose, or other qualification: One 
who puts a strict, loose, or other construction or 
interpretation upon a law, etc.; in U.S. chiefly 
used in reference to ihe interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution as these regard the 
rights of the individual states. 

a@ 3844 Ursnur cited in Worcester, 1865 Pall Mall G. 10 
July s/: There is very little doubt that Johnson will turn 
out a Democrat, that he will be a free-trader and strict con- 
structionist, 2880 L. Wartace Ben-Hur 266 ‘They were 
strict constructionists and rigorous observers of the Law. 

Constructive (kgnstraktiv), a [ad. med.L, 
constructio-us, £. constrict. ppl. stem: see IVE. 
CE F. constructif, -ive, 15th c. in Godef.] 

1. Having the quality of constructing; given to 
construction. 

1841-4 Emerson £ss., Zutedlect Ws. (Bohn) I. 139 The 
constructive intellect produces thoughts, sentences, poenis, 
plans, clesigns, systems, 1876 J. H. Newnan //is¢. Sh, 1, 
ur. vil, 345 Cyril wasa clear-headed, constructive theolugian, 
1878 Lecny Lng. iu 1842 C. 11. viii. 514 We look in vain 
-. for any signs of administrative or constructive talent, 

2. Of or pertaining to construction. 

1817 Leé, in Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. xiii. 293, I look for- 
ward anxiously to your great book on the constructive 
philosophy. 1877 S. J. Owen MWellesicy’s Desf. p. xxix. 
There was no hope of any constructive, wise, and political 
development from such a quarter, 1889 Whitaker's Alm, 
214 Naval Service. .Constructive and Engineering Staff, 

8. Belonging to the construction or structure of 
a. building, ete. ; structural, constructional. 

1865 J. Fercusson /7ist. Arch, I. 25 Architectural orna- 
ment is of two kinds, constructive and decorative. By the 
former is meant all those contrivances, such as capitals, 
brackets, vaulting shafts, and the like, which serve to ex- 
plain or give expression to the construction, 1874 Micke- 
THWAITE Mod. Par. Churches 212 Design should be based 
upon constructive exigencies, . 

4. Deduced by construction or interpretation ; 
resulting from a certain interpretation ; not directly 
expressed, but inferred ; inferential, virtual; often 
applied in legal Janguage to what in the eye of 
the law amounts to the act or condition specified. 

@3680 Butter Kent. (1759) 1. 282 Will an implicit con- 
structive Acknowledgment bind those, whom solemn Oaths 
and Vows to Almighty God cannot hold? 1681 Trial of S. 
Colledge 51 A seizing of the King .. is a constructive inten- 
tion of the death of the King; for Kings are never Prisoners, 
but in order to their death. @ x8s2 D. Wenster Was. (1877) 
IV. 107 The power of control and direction .. is derived, by 
those who maintain it, from the right of removal: that is to 
say, it is a constructive power ; it has an express warrant in 


the Constitution. 1865 Luppock Preh. Times iv. (1 878) 165 ° 


Thus the customs of a tribe may. .forbid marriage with one 
set of constructive sisters or brothers. 

_b. Hence constructive blasphemy, contempt, no- 
tece, possession, treason, trust, etc. 

Constructive total loss (in Marine Insurance): the as- 
sumption of the lossof a ship or cargo as total under certain 
circumstances, as when arrival or recovery seems highly im- 
probable, or the cost of the repairs promises to exceed the 
value, the owner abandoning to the insurers all claim to the 
ship and receiving the amount insured. 

1714 Burner Own Time an, 1682 (T.) It was not pos- 
sible to make it look even like a constructive treason. 
Buackstone Comm. IV. 75 The creatures of tyrannical 
princes had opportunity to create of constructive 
treasons; that is, to raise, by forced and arbitrary construc- 
tions, offences into the crime-and punishment of treason, 
which never were suspected to be such. 1789 Durnrorp & 
East Reforts I11. 466 The fiecessity of an actual possession 
by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to a constructive pos- 
session by the intervention of anagent. #1797 H. WaLroLe 
Men, Geo. IT, x. (1845) 319 It was at. most constructive 
blasphemy, 1848 ArnouLp Afar. Iusur. (1866) I. 1, iv. 170 
Cases of constructive’ total loss, 

Constructively (kgnstraktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] Ina constructive way. -, : 

1. In the effort to construct; for the purpose of 
construction; constructionally. : 

1865 J. Fercusson Hist. Arch,.1. r7z. The Assyrians 
never seem to have used stone constructively, except as the 
fevetment of a terrace wall. 1874 — in Contums, Kev, Oct. 
18 [They have lined .. the passages of our houses with.. 
brick-work, because it was constructively true. : 

: 2. By way of interpretation ; inferentially.- _- 

3678 Have Hist, Placit,"Cor. xiv. (T),. Interpretatively 
and constructively ; as, when a war is levied, to throw down 


CONSTRUE. 


inclosures generally, etc, 1706 De For Yard Div. v.14 
This is constructively included in Samuel’s Behaviour to 
them, tho’ not litterally in the Words. 1769 BiacksTonE 
Cort. IV. 143 An actual breach of the peace; or construc. 
tively so, by tending to make others break it. 1847 CG. 
Apoison Law Contracts u. it. § 2 That the ge were 
either actually or constructively bailed to him or his servants. 

Constructiveness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Constructive quality or capacity. (Introduced as 
a Phrenological term for a faculty with its appro- 
priate ‘ organ’,) 

1815 Edin. Rew. XXV. 235 To the Order of Feelings.. 
belong the following species..7, Constructiveness. 1828 
Coompe Coust. Man ii. § 5 Constructiveness is given,—and 
materials for constructing artificial habitations, raiment, 
ships. 1882 A/acm. Mag. XLVI. 207/1 ‘The constructive- 
ness of his teaching as opposed to the destructiveness of 
the school. .which has prevailed for so many years, 

Constructor (kpnstrakte1). Also 8-9 -er. 
[n. of action on L. type f Construct: = med.L. 
constructor, mod.F. constructeur.] 

1. One who constructs, makes, or frames; one 
who designs the construction of a thing; sfec. an 
officer charged with the supervision of construction 
for the navy. 

1751 Jounson Rawbler No. 103 29 Aconstructer of dials. 
1847 Craic, Constructer, one who forms or constructs. 
1876 Bancrort //ist, U.S. V. ix. 424 He was aided by con- 
structors..from the flect in the St. Lawrence. 1885 Manch. 
Exam, v1 June 5/1 The constructors of the maps. 1889 
Whitakey’s Alm, 214 Naval Service .. Constructive and 
Engineering Staff: Director of Naval Construction ; Chief 
Constructors .. Constructors. /did. 230 Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. . Chief Constructor. .Constructors, 

2. One who construes or interprets. Ods. rare. 

2616 Carr. Sati Descr. New Eng. 50 Lest my owne re. 
lations of those hard euents might by some constructors be 
made doubtful. ae 

Hence Constru‘ctorship, the office or position of 
a (naval) constructor. 

1870 Limes 21 Dec, Mr. Childers actually offered the 
Chief Coustructorship to the designer of the Captain. 

Constructure (kfnstroktitx), [f DL. stem 
construct-+-URE, on analogy of séructure. OF. 
also had cozstructere (rare).] 

+1. Construction, structure. Oés, 

1620-55 I. Joxes Stone-Heng (1725) 38 The whole Con- 
structure being circular in Form. 664 Power Exp. Philos, 
1. 78 Nature’s variety in the constructure and conformation 
of so excellent an Organ (the Eye]. rz10 Srit. Apollo UI. 
g2 The Constructure of my Body. 1712 BLackmory Crea- 
zion 1. (ed. 4) 19 Ye sons of art, one curious piece devise, 
From whose constructure motion shall arise. 1840 4 colus 
3e All the inferences deducible from this constructure will 
present themselves readily as soon as required. 

b. fg. 

1622 R. Preston Godly Man's [nguis. i. 1 That excellent 
constructure of our Saviour, laid downe in his Gospell by 
Mathew : Seeke first the kingdome of God, etc. , 

2. Se. Law. A mode of industrial accession, 
whereby if a house be repaired with the materials 
of another, the materials accrue to the owner of 
the house, full reparation, however, being due to 
their owner. (W. Bell Dect, Law Scot.) 


Construe (kpnstri, kfnstrit'), v. Forms: a. 
4-5 construen, -struwe, § -stru, -strew, -struyn, 
5-6 -strewe, 4- construe ; 8. 5-6 constre, 6-9 
conster, (6 constyrre, § cunster). [ME. cox- 
strit-en, ad. L. coustrucre to pile together, build 
up, Construct, also to connect grammatically, 
construct sentences, whence in med.L, as in-sense 3. 
The corresponding F. covstrudrve is a late word, 
but occurs In Palsgr. 1530 in the grammatical use, 
If our word had been derived through Fr. it would 
have had the forms coustrny, constroy : cf. destroy. 
At an early date the stress was put on the first 
syllable, and the final reduced to -stre, -ster : con- 
ster continued to be the pronunciation down to 
the 19th c., even after it had disappeared as a written 
form. Walker, 1791, called this ‘a scandal to 
seminaries of learning ’.] 

1. ¢vans. To form by putting together materials, 
to Consrruor. Obs. 

[x399 Lancr. Rick. Redeles 1. 327 They constrewed 
quarellis to quenche pe peple, And dips with pollaxis and 
poyntis of swerdis.] 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. (1890) 59 He 
had construed, edyfyed, and made an hondred temples 
wythin his royalme. x60 Tinme Quersit. 1. xv. 71 The 
braine .. is defended and construed by Mercurie, the third 
radical beginning. ; 

2. Gram. To combine (words, or parts of speech) 
grammatically. Now, to combinea verb, adjective, 
preposition, or other word with the case or relational 
words with which it is syntactically used. ; 

530 Parsor. 495, I constrewe as a grammarian dothe a 
sentence, when he joyneth the partes of speche in order, je 
construis. 1612 Brunstey Pos. Parts (1669) x ‘The constru- 
ing or framing and setting together ‘of the eight parts of 
speech. fod, The verb hearken is construed. with the 
prepositions 7o, zo, In German many prepositions are 
construed with the dative, i : : 

3. Gram. To analyse or trace the grammatical _ 
construction of a ‘sentence; to take its words: in 
such an order as to show the meaning of the 
sentence ; sfec, to do this in the study of a foreign 
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and especially a classical language, adding a word 

for word translation’; hence, loosely, to translate 

orally a passage in an ancient or foreign author. 

1362 Lanet, P. PU, A. w.128 For audlun matun pe Mon 
mette with dupuzttunt, And bad saullun lonune be irre- 
munevatum, Let pi Clerk, sire kyng, Construe pis in 
Englisch. .¢1386 Cuaucer Prioress’s T.76. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IL. 159 Children in scofe beep compelled for 
--to construe hir lessouns and here pynges in Frensche 

‘(construere Gallice contpelluntur|. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 

1. vil. 34 He coude make ahd construe euery worde, and 

ronounce it by example. 1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 362 

he drew out hir petrarke, requesting him to conster hir 
alesson. 1896 Suaxs. Tau. Shr. ut. i, 30 Conster them. 
z6rz Brinstey Lud. Lit. 113 What they can so construe 
or reade out of the English into Latine. 1745 Cuesterr. 
Lett. I. ciii. 38s If I did not construe Homer, and play at 
pitch, 3823 Moore Post.bag v. 293 Have you found any 

riend that can conster That Latin account, t’other day, 
of a Monster? 2840 Macauray £ss., Rashe (1851) II. r42 

He cannot construe a Greek author, 

b. adbsol. 

1387 ‘l'REvISA Higdon (Rolls) II. 162 Now..in alle the 
grammar scoles of ingelond, children Jeveth Frensche, and 
construeth and lerneth on Englische. xg75 Lanexam Left. 
(x872) 61, I coold my rulez, coold conster & pars with the 
best of them. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. AZed. 1.§ 44 Since 
I have been able not onely as we do at schoole, to construe, 
but understand. 1852 Bristep 5 Wears Eng. Univ. 18 The 
lecturer stands, and the lectured sit, even when construing, 
asthe Freshmen are sometimes asked to do. 1861 Hucites 
Tout Brown Oxf. i. (1889) 6 If you were to hear the men 
construe, it would make your hair stand on end. 

@. znty. (for pass.) Of a series of words: To 
admit of grammatical analysis or interpretation. 
_ W85r J. H. Newman Cath. in Eng. so Definite dogma, 
intelligible articles, formularies which would construe, 2 
consistent ritual. Afod. This sentence will not construe; I 
can make nothing of it. Hisverses did not scan, and would 
barely construe. P 

4, trans. To give the sense or meaning of; to 
expound, explain, interpret (language). 

1399 Lanev. Rich. Redeles Prol. 72 Poure on it preuyly.. 
And ‘constrewe ich clause with be culorum. 1483 Cath. 
Angil.7§ Yo Constru, exponere, construcre. 1545 Jove Exp. 
Dan, ix. Xvjb, Geve me leave to conster you thys laste 
verse, 1g82 Savite Sacttus’ Hist, W. xxxix. (1591) 76 Such 
as had rather construe [‘xterpretari] then execute his 
Generals commaundementes, 1771 Smotvett Humph. Cl. 

J. 3 June, We can cunster the crabbidst_ buck [=book]. 
1796 J. Axstey Pleader’s Guide (1803) so Though the Law 
in modern days Three barbarous Tongues no more displays, 
Like Pluto's triple headed monster, And Pleaders can their 
Pleadings construe. 1883 Browntnc Jocoseria, Sol. 

Balkis, O wisest thou of the wise, world’s marvel and well- 
nigh monster, One crabbed question more to construe or 
vuleo conster ! . 7 

. To expound, interpret, or take in a specified 
way (often apart from the real sense). 

1362 Lanat. 7, P72. A. Prol. 58, I font bere Freres. .Glosynge 
pe cove as hem good likep For Couetyse of Copes Con- 
struep hit ille. 1494 FAByYAN Chron, vi. 308 Let wyse men 
that here this Cronycle constrewe it after theyr discressions. 
1594 Hooker £cel. Pod, m1. (1632) 135 That which the Word 
of God doth but deliuer historically, we conster without any 
warrant as if it were legally meant. 1663 BuTLER //zd. 1. 
iii, r214 If we conster What in th’Apocalyps we find, Ac- 
cording to th'Apostles mind. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
gxz, 1am not a man for construing with too much rigour 
the expressions of men under a sense of ill-usage, 1848 
Macautay “Hist. Eng. I. 234 The country was not then 
inclined to construe the letters of Papists candidly. 

c, with various complements and extensions. 

1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1673) 274 Some farryars .. 
conster the word ‘ taken’ to be ‘stricken by some planet or 
evill spirit’, 64x J. Jackson True Evang. T.1. 4 [This 
Text] the Jews construe of Christ still to come, and of his 
temporall Monarchy. 1702 Appison Diad, Afedals 1. 123 
When the word is construed into its idea the double mean- 
ing vanishes. 1720 Lett. from Mist's Whly, Frnt. (1722) II. 
55 Any thing that can be construed an obscure or scurrilous 
insinuation, 1754 RicwARDSON Granudison I. xxxvi. 252 
When she speaks anything that some would construe to her 
disadvantage. “1856 Froune fist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 416 He 
abstained .. from using any expression which could be con- 
strued into a threat. 1876 E. Mettor Priests. v. 221 Not 
one word which can be construed as having the remotest 
connection with sacrificial ideas. - ‘ ; ; 

5. Law. To explain or ‘interpret’ for legal: pur- 
poses. (A technical application of 4.) ° - 

1581 LAMBARDE Ziven. tv, xix, (1588) 603 There can be no 
higher authoritic of exposition, then to construc one statute 
by another. 159z West 1s¢ Pt. a ale $60 B. 1710 StEELE 
Tatler No.,264 ? 9 Provided also, That this Rule be not 
construed to extend to the Fair Sex. 1767 Biacksrone 
Comm. I, 147 Courts of law have. .leant as much as possible 

‘inst construing demises, where no certain term is men- 
tioned, to be tenancies at will. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
II. 332 It is a usual manner of construing new acts, accord- 
ing totheoldrules. 1885 Sir R. Baccattay in Law Times 
Rep. LI, 560/x Authority is of very little use in constrding 
an unskilfully drawn will, - 5 

6. transf. To interpret, give 2 meaning to, put a 
construction on (actions, things, or persons). 

1463 Paston Lett. No. 498 I, 75 Theyr disposicion woll 
be construed ferther than’ they wille it were, 1§8x Savine 
Tacitus Hist. wW.Axxxvi. (1591) 236 His brother whose vn- 
like and farre more curteous nature he construed [dutersre- 
tabatur] contrarily. -x583 Stanynunst neis . (Arb.) 45 
Of-one od subtil stratagem, most treacherus handling Con- 
ster al, @x656 Br. Hawe Breath. Devout Soul (2851) 163 
O Lord God. how variously am [ construed by men > x7o9 
Steere Tatler No. 52 » 3 Our Minds are construed by the 
waving of that little Instrument [the fan], -27z9 D'Unrey 
Pills (2872) LV. 208 Few can tell his Pedigree, Or his subtile 
Nature conster.- 1816 Scotr O/d Mort, xxviii, You construe 
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me but justly. 1879 Froupe Czsav.xv. 226 So Cicero had 
construed the situation. and he had construed ‘it ill. ‘ 
b. with various complements and extensions. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1g0t And be pe hat, bat is:holewe 
be-for pe heued bowed, Iconstru patilka kyng sall clyne to 
my-selfe. 1494 Fanyan Chron. v. xcviii. 71 The whiche was 
construed to be done by vertue of the holy Ghoost, 1535 
CoverpaLe Bidle Prol. ep 5 Though..I have fayled eny 
where .. loue shall constyrre all to y° best. @ rg92 GREENE 
Fas. IV (2861) 189 Thy virtues shall be construed to vice. . 
1607 ‘Tourneur Kev. Trag. 1. iii, 26 I conster my selfe 
sawey. 1649 Mitton Eikor. 168 All must be ‘consterd 
Reason in the king and depraved temper in the Parlament. 
1720 Ozeu. Vertot's Rom. Reg, WU. xut, 276° Casar’s 
Robberies were construed for political Actions. 283 Fox- 
BLANQUE Engl. under 7 Admin, (1837) Il, 120 Prudence 
will be construed pusillanimity. 2833 Hr. Martineau 
Brooke Farnt ii. 25 These gentlemen assure me that silence 
will be construed as an affront. 1855 Mutman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) 1V. vit. ii. 39 The popular conception would construe 
that consent. .into an act of freewill. 

+e. in a bad sense: cf. wetsconstrue. Obs. 

¢ 1620 Frercner & Mass. Trag. Barnavelt 1. iii. in Bullen 
Old Pi. 11, 221 To have your actions consturd, scornd and 
scofid at By such malignant soules ! 

7. To deduce (a meaning, etc.) by interpretation ; 
to judge by inference, infer. 

¢1450 Crt. of Love lix, Construe the best, believe no tales 
newe, For many 2 lie is told, that semeth ful trewe, 1526 
Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 36 Sholde they whan they 
wake construe ony treath to folowe of this mater. sor 
Horsey Trav. App. (Hakluyt Soc.) 298 Wee will conster 
the beste of all thinges. 1606 Brysxetr Civ. Life 183 You 
may haply conster that meaning out of that place. 166 
Futter Worthies 1, 203 By these my signs the wise will 
casily conster How little thou didst differ from a monster. 
1884 Gusrarson Found. Death i. 5 Even from this it cannot 
be fairly construed that gross nkenness was common. 

b. absol. or intr. Const. tof. 

1584 Peete Arvraiguim, Paris u. i. 24 We must not conster 
hereof as you mean. x594 DanieL Compl. Rosamond xxxii, 
A sinful monster, As by her words the chaster sort may 
conster. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. t. vi. § 16 If we should 
judge or construe of the store of some excellent jeweller, by 
that. .which is set out toward. the street in his shop. 

+8. To understand (a n, i.e. his meaning). 

1622 Dexner Virg. Martyr wu. Wks. (1873) 1V. 29, Lnow 
conster thee. : 

49. To inform by way of explanation; to 
explain. 

16or Suaxs. Twel. WN. m. i. 63 My Lady is within sir. I 
will conster to them whence you come, 


Construe (kgnstr), sb. [f. the vb] An act 
of construing in the grammatical sense, esg. as_an 
exercise in learning a classical language; a verbal 
translation. 

Pr jJ. T. Hewett Parsons § IW. xv, These debates 
interfered sadly with construes, and repetitions. 
1865 Sitontana vill, 138 An carly construe with his tutor. 
1885 W, F. Hosson in MV. ¢: Q. 17 Jan. 46/1 The misappre- 
hension arose, robably, froma construe of another 
edition, where the word pleieios [=vnlgares]..was mistaken 
fora noun. Afod, Give me a construe of the passage. 

Construer (kgnstr7a1, kgnstrioz). Also 5 
construare, -stirrere, 7- sterer. [f ConsTRvE 2. 
+-ER1,] One who constmes. 

1440 Promp, Paru, 9: Construare, constructor. 
Cath, Augl, A constirrere, expositor, constructor. 1607 
S. Cottins Seriz, (1608) 67 ‘Detorted and wrested another 
way..as is the humor of the Consterer. x6rz Brinstey 
Lud. Lit, 112 Where the construer sticketh, or goeth amisse, 
to call him backe to the rule. 1656 Honnrs Six Less. 
Wks. 1845 VII. 200 Which definition. .to a candid construer, 
is sound. 

Construing (kenstrécin, kgnstriz-in), vdl. sd. 
Also 6-8 const(e)ring. [f. as prec. +-1nG1,.] The 
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. action of the vb. ConstRus in various senses. 


1440 Promp. Parv. 91/1 Construccyon or construynge,” 
construccio. 1870 Ascitam Scholem. 1. (Ard.) 28 Plaine 
construinge, diligent parsinge, dailic translatinge: $79 
Fexton Gutcciard. 1. (2599), x The construing and exa- 
mination of newe lawes. 1640 Brome Atifodes im, iv, 
“Must I stand Your constring and piercing of your scribblings, 
1740 J. Crarne Ladue, Youth (ed. 3) 84 This will. facilitate 
his Construing of Latin. 3837 Maurice Ef. St. Joli i. 10 
That did not depend much upon .. the construing of parti- 
cular texts. “ 

atirib, Wurtiock Zootomia 450 In the Peoples Constr 
ing Booke, the Acts of those above them have alwayes some 
faise Latine in them. 1670 Bactarn Cond, Clergy 12 Some 
lamentable and pitiful construing-master. : 

Constry, obs. form of Consistory. ; 

+Constwilt, v. Obs. [f. L. con- together + 
stult-us foolish, fool.}  ztx. To play the -fool 
together. : ; , 

630 J. Tavior (Water P.) World's cighth Wouder Wks, 
1. 67/2 Some English Gentlemen with him consulted And 
he as nat’rally with them constulted. 16s9 Gaupen Slight 
Heaters (1660) 9: What do they meet, and sit, and consult 
(or rather constult) together? foes ; 
“+ Comstuprate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
coustuprare, f, cons intensive + slupraire to ravish, 
f. stugrum- violation, defilement-] “Zraus. To 
Vente tavish, deflower, eee a : 
“xgg0 BAe Revelation ut, (T), The good. gostlye er 
that constuprated ii Rindirad nonnes in his tyme! -162x 
Burton Anat, Mel, 1, ii, .v. vil. 65x) 165 Their wives 
and loveliest Caughters constuprated by every base culion. 
165r Raleigh's Ghost 230 His [David's] wives were constu- 
prated atid abused by his son. - @ x683 Srwney Disc. Gout. i. 
§ x6 Romulus and Remus, the Sons of a Nun, constuprated, 

’ as is probable, by a lusty Soldier. . . - oe 
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+Constupra‘tion. ‘Ods. -[n--of action f.-L. 
coustuprare: see prec. So in F. (Cotgrave):] 
Ravishing, ‘violation of chastity. *. pee te 

z6xz CotGr., Coustupration, a constupration, ravishing, 
deflouring, defiling of 2 woman. -x612~g Bp." Hatr Con- 
zemfl. .O. T. xvi, iv, Had not that constupration beene 
partly violent. 1632 Peyton Catastr, Ho. Stuarts (1731) 22 

Lost of his Wisdom consisting in such Constuprations. x755 
Jounson, Ravishment, violation, forcible constupration. 

+ Cousubject, v. Ods. To subject together. 

2614 Rateicn Hist. World u. xix, § 6 (R.) Rather than 
they would consubject themselves with those of Juda and 
Benjamin, under a more honourable..yoak. 
_Consubsi'st, v. itr. To subsist together, or 
in combination. Hence Consubsi'sting £7. a. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) I. 552 Some who hold two 
consubsisting wills, an active and an elective. Jéid. I. 555 
An elective power consubsisting with our power of volition. 

Consubsi'stency. za7e, The quality or state 
of subsisting together. : 

2715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 43 Its -. mysterious co- 
existencies and consubsistencies. : . 

Consubstantial (kpnsvbstenfal), 2. [ad.L. 
consubstantial-zs (Tertullian), in F. consubstantiel . 
(16th c., Calvin), f. L. con- together + substantia 
substance: see -AL, and cf. substance, substantial. 
Originally a term of Theology, L. consubstantial-is 
representing Gr. dzoovowos, f. dués one and the 
same, common + obofe being, essence, substance.] 

1, Of one and the same substance or essence; the 
same in substance. 

2576 Newton tr. Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 98 Not able.. 
to attract and digest the nourishment that is moyst, nor to 
make it like and consubstantiall with the body and members. 
r60g Synvester Du Bartast.vi, Asin Spring-time from one 
sappie twigg, There sprouts another consubstantiall sprigg. 
1603 Frorto Afontaigne 11. xviii. (1632) 375 A, booke con- 
substantiall tohis author. x6s0 tr. Bacon's Life §& Death 59 
The Livelesse Spirits are next Consubstantiall to Aire; The 
Vitall Spirits, approach more to the Substance of Flame. 
ed Corermee Biog. Lit. 63 Grant that an object from 
without could act upon the conscious self as on a con- 
substantial object. . 7 

b. Zheal. Said of the three Persons-in the God- 
head; esp. of the Son as being ‘ one in substance’ 
with the Father. Sometimes also said of Christ’s 
humanity in relation to man. os 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 25/3 Jhesu cryst. .in essence con- 
substantial by generacion. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 198 b, The sone..is consubstancial, that is to saye, he 
is of one nature and substaunce with the father. x56: T. 
Norton Calvin's Just, 1. 30 When the Latines meant to 
expresse the word Osoousion, they called it Consubstantiall, 
declaring the substance of the Father and the Sonn to be 
one, so vsing the word substance for essence. 2612 Brene- 
woop Lang. § Relig. xxv. 222 In their conceits. .the humane 
nature of has ¢ was not consubstantial to ours, .but of 
another kind. 3667 H. More Div. Dial. (1713) $39 St. 
Augustin..calls the Holy Ghost, The substantial and con- 
substantial Love of the Father and the Son. a1gzr Ken 
Hymnotheo Poct. Wks. 1721 TIT. 281 The Word his con- 
substantial Beams display’d. 1724 Watertann, Athan. 
Creed vii. 104 This creed makes no mention of Christ being 
consubstantial with us, in one nature, as_he is consubstan- 
tial with the Father in another. 1875 E. Waute Life is 
Christ v. xxviii. (1878) 474 The apostolic writings seem to 
lay far greater stress on the real distinction in the Persons 
of the odhead than on any idea of consubstantial Unity, 

2. quasi-st. : 

x640 Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, wW, ii, ae Suppl.), 
Consubstantialls are willingly intertained with kindly: 
embrace, and properly intenerate and supple, 2963 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy (1802) V. xl. 259 It is inherent in the seeds of 
all animals, and may be preserved y. coustbstantials, tite 
Priments, and occludents. 1866 Neate Seq i “Hymns 
200 Then..Did he recite the Creed that told of the Con- 
substantial. ee 

Consubstantialism. [f. prec. +-180.] The 
doctrine of consubstantiation. ote 

1860 Worcester cites MinMAn. 

Consubstantialist, -[f as prec. + -18T.] 

1, One who believes in the consubstantiality of 
the three Persons 'of the Godhead. ; : 

1736 Cuannter Hist. Persec. 98 The consubstantialists. . 
reproached their adversaries as Heathens. 2788-60 JorTin 
Evasm. 1. 610 Arius. .ill used by the Consubstantialists, 

2. Onewho holds the doctrine of consubstantiation, 

@ x6g5 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 123 As the Consubstan. 
tialist, or Lutheran saith. @ x677 Barrow Serv. Wks, 2686 
TI. 443. Errowrs, such_as..that of the Lutheran Consub- 
stantialists, and of the Roman Transubstantiators. s 

Consubstantia‘lity. ad. L. cousidstan- 
tidlitas (Cassiodorus), £. consubstantalis: see -IT¥, 
Uséd, to render Gr. 7d dpoovcrov, dpoovsrdrys.] 


Identity of substance...) - 0: . . oe 

1616 Buioxar, Coxsudstantialitic, agreement. in sub- 
stance, the being of the same substance that another is of. 
xz6sx tr. Bacon's Life § Death 13 Over great ‘Affinity ‘or 
Consubstantiality of the Nourishment to the Thing nour- 
ished. 2738-4r Wargurton Div, Legat, ut. iv, (R.), The 
doctrine of the soul’s consubstantiality with the Deity, 
_ b. esp. of the three Persons of the Trinity. 

.1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 333) 198 b; Here is no con- 
Substancialite nor personage, whiche is in y° deite. 1558 
Br. Watson, Sev. Sacram. vill. 45 The. .Counset at Nyce. . 
dyd inuente the ‘worde of Consubstantiatitic, to expresse 
the olde trueth that Christ was .. of one and the same sub- 
stance with the father. = 165z C. Carrwricut.Cert. Relig. 
n. 7 Homausion, which the Orthodox Fathers used, to shew - 
against.the Arrians the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father, 1773 J. Atten Seon SA Mary's Oxf. 17 His 
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‘coequality, coeternity and consubstantiality with the Father. 
1845 J. H. Newaan Hss. Developm.-11 There is also a con- 
‘sensus inthe Ante-Nicene Church for the doctrines-of-our 
Lord’s Consubstantiality and Coeternity with the Father. 
. Consubstantialize, v.=ConsunstanriaTe 
a ; 
- 3838 G. S. Faner Juguiry 486 The consubstantialising 
Church of the Lutherans, - ‘ f 

Consubstantially, adv. -[f. Consubstan- 
TIAL +-L¥2.] In a consubstantial manner; with 
identity of substance or essence. ae 
* 1879 FuLKE Heskins’ Pari. 5x1 They haue not their bein 
consubstantially .. because they are two ynconfounded. 
2671 Fuaver Fount. Life vy. 12 Think not when Christ 
assumed our Nature that it was united Consibstantially, 
1828 Sourney Ess, Mor. § Polit. (832) I. g7o The Protestant 
‘constitution, consisting consubstantially of church and state. 
. Consubstantiate (kpnsobstenfijcit), », [f. 
ppl..stem of med.L. consudstdnidare to identify in 
substance, f. cov- together + sudstdntia substance : 
see CONSUBSTANTIAL.] 

1. rans. To unite in one common substance. 
spec. in Theol,: see CONSUBSTANTIATION. 

1897 Hooker Zcc7Z. Pol, v.§ 67 11.357 They. .aredriven either 
to Consubstantiate and incorporate Christ with elements 
sacramentall, or to Transubstantiate and change their sub- 


stanceinto his. 165 Wirtie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. i.ix. | 


162 It [Gold] is not easily consubstantiated with us, it can- 
not be overcome by our heat, nor doth it turne into bloud. 
3683 Porpace Myst. Div. 58 ‘Neither Angels nor Saints are 
in ‘this degree codeified and consubstantiated with the 
Father. 1968-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (21852) II. 483 It is 
meremay that the priest should call down His very body 
crucified upon the cross into the bread, which must be 
transubstantiated thereinto, or consubstantiated therewith, 
so that Christ Himself may be really and corporally present 
in the elements. ‘1866 WrurpLe Chay. § Charac. Men 74 
This true rhetoric, in which thought is consubstantiated 
with things, * 

2. zntr, To become united in substance. 

1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (1865) 89 To make a vivid 
thought consubstantiate with the real object, and derive 
from it an outward perceptibility. ays 

+3., To hold the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

1687 (see AZ/, a.], 1715 A. A. Sykes Znnoc. Err. 10 The 
Lutherans consubstantiate, 

Fence Consubsta‘ntiating 4 a a 

1687 Dryven Hind & P, u. 454 ‘The consubstantiating 
Church and Priest Refuse communion to the Calvinist. 

Consubstantiate, 44. a. [ad. med.L. con- 

-substantiatus, pa. pple. of cousubsiantiare: see 
prec. arid -atE2,] United or made one in substance, 
+1633 D. Rocers Zreat. Sacraments 1. To Rdr. xz This 
Popish leaven of carnal! Sacraments .. sowred the first re- 
formation with a consubstantiate Christ, a 1678 PerTuam 
Serm, Luke xiv. 20(T,)'Tis no wonder that we must love 
her [a wife], that is thus consubstantiate with us, x8z0 
Sourney Kehama xxiv, iv, Then did the Man-God re- 
assume His unity, absorbing into one The consubstantiate 


shapes. . 

* Consubstantiation (kpnsvbsteenfij2" fon). 
{ad, 16th. c. L. conseebstantiation-ent, n. of action 
from consubstantiare: see above. Formed after 
the much earlier term zranstubstantiation.| 

_ 1. The doctrine of the real substantial, presence 
of the body and blood of Christ together with the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist, as distinguished 
from ¢ransubstantiation in which the whole sub- 
stance of these elements is held to be changed 
into the body and blood of Christ. 

A term used controversially to designate the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Saviour’s presence ‘in, with, and under the 
in-substance-unchanged bread and wine’ (in, ait, und 
unter dent der Substanz nach unverdnderten Brode and 
Weine); “but not used by the Lutheran Church, nor ac- 
cepted by Lutherans as a correct expression of their view. 

1597 Hooxer Zeccl, Pot, v. lxvii. § 16 So that they all 
three do plead God’s omnipotency; .the patrons of transub- 
‘stantiation .. to the change of one substance into another ; 
the followers of consubstantiation to the kneading up of 
both substances as it were intoone lump. 1616 R. C. Times’ 
Whis. 1. 473 To passe the papist & the Lutheran, Their 
trans & consubstantiation. 2573, Mixton True Relig. Wks. 
(2852) The Lutheran holds Consubstantiation ; an error 
indeed, but not mortal. ‘ ryo5 Hickerincne Priest-cr. 1. 
(t722) 48 Calvin refines the Refiner, as if Luther's Consub- 
stantiation bordered too near upon the'Wafer-God Tran- 
substantiation. 1798 J. Hey Lect. Divinity IV, 324. : 1882 
Frourxes in Mac, Mag, XLV. 207 In exposing the sub-. 
verhiges of consubstantiation and transubstantiatiow alike, 

+2. A rendering consubstantial. Obs. °°... 

1660 SritunGFL. /ren, it iv. § 12°(x662) 196 Else Christ 
must have as matty bodies as the Church hath particular: 
congregations. ich is a new way of Consubstantiation. 
1768-74 Tucker Zt. Wat, (1852) 11, 383 Who took upon Him 
our'nature by an union with the human son! and body of 
Jesus.. Union, which isnot a transubstantiation, nor consub- 
Stantiation extending throughout the same portion of space. 

Hence ‘Consubstantia‘tionist, ‘one who holds 
the,doctrine of consubstantiation. ‘ 

‘3813 W. Taytor, in Afonithly. Mag. XXXVI. 7 The con- 
substantiationist maintains that thesacramental elementsare 
transubstantiated in the mouth of the faithful communicant, 
and not previously in the chalice of the priest. @1834 
Corerwce Lit, Renz. JV. 392. : - 

Consubsta‘ntiative, . Of the nature of con- 
substantiation, Hence Consubsta ntiatively adv, 

1853 G. S, Faser Dific. Romanism 73 uote,-"The fourth 
“Council of Lateran .. determined that the alleged material 


change’ in the elements, is not consubstantiative but tran-. 


substantiative. - 


- Chapter of Exeter is row lyit 
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‘+Gonsubstantiator. Oés. [n. of action | 


from CONSUBSTANTIATE :-'see"-0R.] One who con- 
substantiates. 

+ 268x_R.- L’Esrrance Ago? Prot. 1, i. 98 There is no 
collecting from their Writings whether they were Consub- 
stantiators or Ubiquitaries, : 

Consubstantive, 2. rare.= CONSUBSTANTIAL. 

x8gg Batrey Mystic 128 That He [Christ] being born In 
union consubstantive with the man Jesus, 

+Consue'te, a. Obs. Also 4 -swet. fad. L. 
consué-us used, accustomed, wonted, pa. pple. of 
consuescére to accustom, use, f. con- together + 
suéscére to become used, accustom, inceptive of an 
obs. suze] Accustomed, wonted. 

1384 Charter of Lond. xcii. in Arnolde Chron, (1811) 34 
Yelding to vs be yere .. in termes conswet the ferme therof 
diew. 1538 Letanp J¢ix. V. 67 Favorers of their consuete 
Idilness, 1548 Hat Chron. (1809) 458 Brought again into 
their. .consuete familiaritee. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 

Hence ‘} Consuetely adv., according to custom, 

1632 Lirucow 7yaz, i. 4 The mansuet cup, the gods con- 
suetly drunke, 

Consue‘titude, Intentional variant of next. 

1880 A. Forses in 19th Cent. VII. 187 By consuetitude 
he follows armies. 1883 — Contemp, Rev. 
is no meanness, there is just the simple consuetitude of the 
modest establishment. 

Consuetude (kpnswetiad). Also 4-7 conswe-. 
[a. OF. cousuetude, ad. L. consuétiido, short for con- 
Ssuéti-titdo, f. consuctus; see-TUDE, (The inherited 
form of the L. word was OF. cotstime Custom] 

1. Custom, usage, habit. (Chiefly in Sc. use.) 

1362 Wycur 1 Kings xx. 25 Whanne the kyng hadde 
sitten vpon his chayer after the consuetude. c¢z400 
Lanfranc’s Cirurg, 51 Late him blood if alle particuler 
pingis acorden as vertu, age, conplexioun & consuctude. 
1432-80 tr. Aligden (Rolls) I. 407 The consuetude is of 
Walche men to 3iffe water to theire gestes todrynke. 1503 
Hawes Examp. Virt. iv. 43 To haunte armes was theyr 
consuetude. 1558 Knox rst Blast (Arb.) 47 Long con- 
suetude and custome ..haue established their authoritie. 
1689 tr. Buchanan's De Fure Regni 10 Exercitation and 
consuetude did the same more sagaciously. 1831 Sir W. 
Hamitton Discuss, (1852) 478 The word was originally not 
of English but of European consuetude. 188r Biackie 
Lay Serm, ix. 320 To adjust themselves according to the 
consuetude and the convenience of time and place. 

b. esp. Custom recognized as having legal force ; 
the unwritten law of custom; use and wont. 

1384 Charter of Lond. in Arnolde Chyon, 35 Notwith- 
stonding. .conswetude or dome vpon suche maner charturs 
yeuen. 1496 Dives § Paup. vit. xv. (W. de W.) 301/2 Con- 
suetude or custome in lawe posytyue that is mannes lawe is 
exposytour & term; r of the lawe. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, (1858) I. 195 Be na caus .. that he culd knaw Of con- 
suetude or i be writin law. ¢1575SirJ. BALFour Practicks 
(2754) 42 Thay sall bag" the lawis and consuetudes of the 
burgh. 1609 SKENE . Maj. 37 Ane Earle, or any man 
allegeand him to haue the liberties or consuetudes of ane 
Earle, 1853 Cot. Wiseman Z's. II. 176 The subjection to 
or exemption from, jurisdiction, so completely depended 
upon consuetude. ae 

. Familiarity; social intercourse. [So in Latin.] 

1803 W. Taytor in Aun, Rev. I. 440 Nor would Ario- 
vistus have needed a long consuetude to acquire it [the 
Belgie language. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Prud. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. xox The sweetness of those affections and con- 
suetudes that grow near us. 


Consuetwdinal, a. and sb. [f. L. consudtit- 
din-em (see prec.) + -AL.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to custom, of use and wont. 

2656 Bounr Glossogr, Consuetudinal, accustomed. 1849 
Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 263 To uproot and destroy the 
ancient consuetudinal law of the kingdom. 

B. sb. =ConsvuErupinary sd. 

1817 Fossrooxe rit, Monachism Title-p,, The Consue- 
tudinal of Anchorets and Hermits, 

Consuetudinary (kenswéti#dindri), 2. and 
sb. [ad. L. consuétidindri-us customary, f. con- 
suétiidin-em (see above).. Cf. F. droit tousuetudi- 
naire (14th c.)] 

A. adj. According to consuetude, custom, use 
and wont, or usage ; customary. 

rg90 Serpent of Devis. B ij a, First he saith it was necessary 
. Secondly, he saith it was consuetudinary: and lastly he 
saith it was voluntary. 1687 S. Hitt Cath. Balance 28 
Consuetudinary Apostolical Traditions, 1827 Scorr Nago- 
leon xxxviii, Laws, whether written or consuetudinary. 
186: W. Bett Dict, Law Scot. s.v., Consuetudinary or 
customary.law, in contradistinction to written or statutory 
law, is that law, which is derived by immemorial ‘custom 
from remote antiquity. Such is the common. law of Scot- 
land. 188z W. Ropertson Sautu Old Test. ix Yewish Ch. 
x. 299 Ordinary affairs of life are ‘always -regulated by 
consuetudinary law. 

‘B. sb. A treatise containing a collection of 
customs or usages, local or particular to some 
body ; esp. a, book containing: the ritual and cere- 
monial usages of a monastic ‘honse. or ‘order; a 
cathedral, collegiate church, or the like, . Some- 
times identified with an OrpDINaRx. 

1494 Fabyan Chron, vil. ccxxii. 245 The Ordynare or Con- 
suetudynary. -nowe named Salysbury vse. ‘1546 Bate Eng. 
Votaries 1, (1550) 40 An ordynary of Popysh ceremonyes, 
the whyche he entytled a Consuetudynary or vsuall boke 
of the churche. 1846 Masket. Jfou. Rit. I. p. xliv. note, 
The MS, Ordinale, through the kindness of the Dean and 

l lying before me .. the.Consuetu- 
dinary of the Church of Exeter. .forms the first’part of the. 


Oct. 608 There | 


CONSUL, 


book. 1877 J. D. Cuampers Div. Worship 195 Not men- 
tioned in the Consuetudinaries, except that of Wells. 

+Consu'ffer, v. Obs. trans. To suffer together 
(with another). Hence + Con-su-fferer. 

c1450 Mirour Saluactoun 2795 The sorowe yt oure lady 
consuffted for hire dere son. 

2662 W. Guturte Servi. in Sed, Biog, (Wodrow Soc.) U1, 
70 If I be a sympathiser, I must be a con-sufferer, 

Consul (kg'nsdl), sd. Also 7 consull. fa. L. 
consul (in sense 1), f. con- together +-sa/- root of 
salire to leap, jump, =Skr. sar- to go: cf. con- 
Sstlium COUNSEL, and consultare to CONSULT. ] 

I. In the Roman and French Republics. 

1. The title of the two annually elected magis- 
trates who exercised conjointly supreme authority 
in the Roman Republic; the title without the 
function was retained under the Empire. 

The Roman reckoning of time was by the names of the 
two consuls for the year. 

1382 Wycntr x Aface. xv. 15 Lucius, consul [1388 cheef 
ea of Romayns, to Kyng Ptholome, helthe. 1393 

ower Conf. II. 179 Gaius Fabricius, Which whilom was 
consul of Rome. 1§33 Bet.tenpen Livy rv. (1822) 323 L. 


' Quincius Capitolinus, quhilk wes five times afore consul. 


1607 Suas. Cor, u. 1. 277 "Tis thought that Martius shall 
be Consull. 1776 Gipson Decl. & F, I. xvii. 449 The title 
of consul! was still the most splendid object of ambition. 
1835 Lytton Réensi un. viii, ‘Long live the Consul Rienzi’ 
cried several voices. 1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 481 The last 
consul after whom the year was denominated was Basilius, 
junior, in the year 1294 A.u.c. or 541 A.D. in the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian, - = 

2. Hence given as a title to the three chief magis- 
trates of the French Republic, from 1799 to 1804. 
The First Consul (who was Napoleon Bonaparte) 
had all the real power, the Second and Third 
Consuls having only a consultative voice. 

1802 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 1. 460 ‘The late discussion 
with the First Consul. 1836 Penny Cyel. V. 127 The con. 
suls, or rather the first or chief consul (for the other two 
were appointed by him, and acted only as his advisers and 
assistants) proposed the laws. 

IT. Senses chiefly founded upon etymological 
connexion with L. consu/ére to counsel, consult. 
+8. Used by medieval Latin writers in England 
and elsewhere as = comes, count, earl. Ods. 

[xo.. Laws af Edw. Conf. ii. (Du Cange). ¢12g0 Bracton 
1. viii. § 2 (Du Cange) Comites. .qui etiam dici possunt con- 
sules a consulendo; reges enim tales sibi associant_ad con- 
sulendum.] 1494 Fanyan Chron. vu. coxxiii, 249 In theyr 
apparell they were lyke vnto consules and nat vnto monkes, 
x028 Coxe On Litt. 168a, ‘Lhe Sherife was deputy of the 
Consull or Earle, and therefore the Romanes called him 
Viceconsul, as we at this day call him vicecomes. 1677 F. 
SanprorD Geneal, Iist. Eng. 75 \sabell, one of the Daugh- 
ters and Heirs of William Consul of Gloucester. 1864 
Freeman in Sat. Rev. XVIII. 461/2 One is amused to find 
the great opponent of King Stephen described as ‘ Robert, 
surnamed “the Consul”, natural son of King Hen. I’.. 
Robert was ‘surnamed “the Consul"’’, only in the sense in 
which 7 other contemporary Earl was equally surnamed 
the Consul .. Henry of Huntingdon, and others who used 
the same affected style, thought it fine to say ‘Consul’ in- 
stead of ‘Comes’, 

+4. A member of a council: sfec. of the early 
English Merchant or Trading Companies. Ods. 

1513 Brapsnaw St. IVerburge 11, 800 A noble gentilman, a 
consul in office, 1953 S. Canor Ordinances 261 ‘To be pre- 
sented to the Gouernour, Consuls, and Assistants in Lon- 
don. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. §12 Making them 
dictators, that their words should stand, and not consuls to 
give advice. 1753 Hanway 77rav, (1762) I. Ded. 3 To the.. 

overnor, the Consuls and court of Assistants of the Russia 
Company. . . 

+5. Used as the English appellation of various 
foreign officials. By Shakspere applied app. to 
the savzz of Venice. Obs. 

1604 Suaxks. Oth. 1. ii. 43 Many of the Consuls, rais’d and 
met, Are at the Dukes alread: 2618 Baruevelt's Apology 
Cb, The true hearted Hollander, Consul and Captaine Peter 
Boom. Jdid, Diij, The Consulls, and Gouernours of Rot- 
terdam. @ 1674 CLARENDON ist. Red. xtv. (1843) 818/2 The 
government [of Cologne] is under the senate and consuls, 
1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) IV, 27 Venice .. The third 
council..consists of the dage, his six counsellors, the capi 
della quarantia crininale, the savit grandi, the savit di 
terra ferma, and the savii de glordini..The savit are a 
kind of public inspectors, or consuls. 

ITT. A municipal or commercial officer. 

| 6. Formerly the name of certain municipal 
magistrates in Southern France and Catalonia, 
eoereeponding to the échevivzs of Northern France. 

(Du Cange refers to Consules municipales at Barcelona at 
an early date (cf. 7), and in Provence in 1209.) 

1577 Sin T. Surtn Comew. Eng. (1622) 86 These Con- 
stables..bee like to them who are called Consuls in many 
Townes and Villages in France, 1670 Corton Esfernon. 
It, IX. 421 A Consul of Agen, who had been created so at 
his recommendation. 1703 Loud. Gaz, No. _3 7413 There 
are Letters from Marseilles..which say, the Inhabitants of 

that Place had .. killed: their Consul, 1787 Cuarcotre 

Santa Rom. Real Life i. 56 The consuls of the district 

waited on her to offer hera guard. __ sg 7 

_%7. The‘appointed or elected head of the body 

of merchants of any nation resident in a. foreign 
. seaport or town, to ‘settle disputes ‘among them,. 
_ and be. their channel: of communication with the 

local government or authority. Ods. : ta 
: . This appears to haye arisen in the Mediterranean and to 
have been an extension of sense 4 or 6; Du Cange quotesa 


CONSUL, 


charter of King Jayme of Arragon .of 1268, giving to the 
merchants of Barcelona, sojourning in parts beyond seas, 
power to appoint consuls over themselves. 7 

“{e1320 Symon Simeonis #7. (1778) 2x Communiter quae- 
libet Christianorum civitas maritima habet fundum in civi- 
tate ipsa et consulem.] ‘260r'R. Jounson K% ined. § Commu, 
‘(x603) 187 They that doe traffike uppon the land, assemble 
many together, and elect 2 governour amongst them, whome 
they terme, Consul. 1607 Torsrit Four. Beasts (1673) 586 
A Consul of the Florentine merchants at Alexandria. 

8. Hence, by gradual development: An agent 
appointed and commissioned by a sovereign state 
to reside in a foreign town or port, to protect the 
interests of its traders and other subjects there, and 
to assist in all matters pertaining to the commercial 
relations between the two countries. So Covsil- 


general, Vice-consul, (The ordinary current sense.) 

1599 Hakcuyr Voy. II, 176 (R.) The Venetians have a 
consul themselues. But all other nations goe to the French 
nations consul. x6oxr W, Parry 7rav. Sir A. Sherley 10 
The English Consulls. 1694 tr. Afz/ton's Lett. State (Crom- 
well to K, of Portugal, Oct. 1656), We deem'd it necessary 
to send to your eer Thomas Maynard..to reside in 
your Dominions, under the Character and Employment of 
a Consul, and to take care of the Estates and Interests of 
our Merchants, 1753 Hanway Jraz. (1762) I. v. xxiii. 333 


These proceedings. .of which the consul general Wolff, was-"} 


acquainted in 31745. 1826 Kexr Comm. 1. 41 Consuls are 
commercial agents appointed to reside in the sed-ports of 
foreign countries with a commission to watch over the com- 
mercial rights and privileges of the nation deputing them, 

9. ¢ransf. The local representative officer of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club. 

1882 Prospectus Bicycle Touring Club, The appointment 
of Consuls, or representatives, in various towns, to point out 
the ‘lions’ of the place, .and to inform members. .as to the 
state of roads and other matters in their local districts, 

1O. attréd, and Comb. 

1g60 P, Witenorne tr. Macchiavelli's Arte of Warre 
(1573) 44.a, An ordinarye Romane armie, which they calla 
Consul! armic. 1607 Torset. Four. Beasts (x673) 248 At 
Rome in the Consul-feasts celebrated for the honour of 
Neptune. 

Consul, v. Comm. [f. the sb.] ¢rans. To 
submit to a consul for official examination and 
approval ; to get (an invoice or the like) stamped 
by a consul. 

When Merchandise above the value of £20 is sent to the 
United States an Invoice must be sworn to before the 
U.S. Consul at the place of dispatch, who stamps it. A 
commercial letter of 9 July, 1891, calls this ‘to consul the 
invoice’. 

Consulacy. zere. [f. prec.: see -acy.] Con- 
sular office or establishment ; =CoNSULATE 4. 

1850 Tints 3 May, The general affairs of the consulacy of 
Greece, 

Consulage (kpnstlédz). [f. Consun + -AGE. 
Godefroy has OF. constlaige in sense of ‘ con- 
sulate’ (of Brutus).] 

1. Consular charge or dues. 

1g99 Hakcuyr Voy, U1. 1. 176 marg., Other smal customs 
you pay besides..for Consullage you pay two in the hun- 
dred. 1727 A, Hamirton New Ace. &. Ind, 11, xxxiii. 18 
The Company’s Revenues... rise from Ground-rents and 
Consulage on all Goods imported and_exported by British 
Subjects. 1953 Hanway 7vav. (1762) I. t. viii. 41 uote, The 
charge of consulage, etc. on the Portugal trade. 1808 A. 
Parsons Trav, vil, 157 All goods brought in English ships 
pay a duty and consulage to the East India Company. 

+2, =Consunate 4. Obs. rare. 

1672 Evetyn Diary 8 Nov. At Council.we debated the 
buisinesse of the Consulage of Leghorne. [So A/S, and ed. 
1819 3 edd. 1850, 1857, consulate.] 


Consular (kp nsizis), a. and sb. Also 4-5 -er 
6 ~are. [ad. L, consular-is, f. consul; see -aR. cf 
F. constudaive of 14th c.] A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the Roman 
consuls, or (in recent history) the French consulate 
of 1799-1804. ; 

+ 1833 BeLtenpen Livy wv, (1822) 320 Thay concludit to mak 
tribunis militare, with power consulare. “1636 E. Dacres 
tr, Machiavel’s Dise. 1.75 The Romans..made use of them 
in their Consular assemblies, x70g.Hearne Coflced, 2' Sept. 
1,39 He has not many Consular [Coyns}]. 1776 Giston 
Deel. §& FI. xii. 244 He had twice been invested with the 
consular dignity. 1870 Emerson Péxtarch Wks. (Bohn) 
TIE, 340 Having received from Trajan the consular dignity. 
‘b. (See quot.) 

1884 F. J. Barrren Watch § Clock. 67 The consular 
case took the place of the pair cases in very old watches, 
and was so named in honour-of Napoleon Bonaparte, at that 
time Consul of France. ms 5 
2. Of or‘belonging to'a consul in a foreign port. 

184 W. Sratoine Italy § It Ist, V1. 27x The consular 
tribunal was abolished :. the duties on merchandise .. were 
increased, 1858 Hawrnorne 2% § Jt. Frués. (1872) 1. 3x 
To pay a consular fee. 1868 G, Durr Pol. Surv. 53 We 
have consuls, or inferior consular officers at all the prin- 
cipal ports. . ies eel 

B..sé. A man .of consular rank ; esp. under the 
‘Roman republic, an.ex-consul, and, under the 
empire, a legate sent as governor of a province.. ' 
e1374 Cuaucer Bocth, u. vi. 5x Pilke dignitee bat men 
clepip be emperic of consulers. 2343 Jove E2p. Dai, 


Brief Supput, (R.), Juli’ Cesar first being consular and eft - 


sone the first emprowr of: Rome. -. 174x Mippieton Cicero 
(ed. 3) I. tv. 242, That venerable bench of Consulars, who 
were justly reckoned the first Citizens of the Republic. 
1862 Merrivate Row. Lip. (1865) LV, xxxvii, 269 To unite 
her with some noble'consular. --  - : 
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Consulavity. [ad. L. consularitas, £.. consu- 
lar-is: see prec. and -ITy., Cf. mod.F. consularité.] 
Consular authority or tenure of office, consulship. 


x8s5 Dickens Dorrit 312/: The British Consul hadn't had 
such a marriage in the whole of his Consularity. 


Consulary, a. ?0ds. [f.Consun + -any, 
answering in form to late L. constlari-us, F. con- 
sulairé, but used as repr. of L. constlaris.]_ 


1. =Consuxar i, : 

zso8_ Grenewey Tacitus’ Anz, vi. xil. (2622) 139 Sext. 
Papinius descended of a Consularie familie. 1600 Honranp 
Livy u.i. 44 The Consularie regiment [éuperini: consulare) 
was annuall, 1618 Botton #vorus 1, xviii. 59 Rufinus, 2 
Consulary nobleman. 1747 Carre Hist, Eng. 1.106 Before 
the next consulary legate came over. 

2. =CONSULAR 2. 

1808 A. Parsons 7raz, iii. 62 The English consulary house 
takes up one side of the great khan. 


Consulate (kpnsisltt, -stlét). [ad. L. con 
sulat-us, £, consul: see -ATE1 1: so ¥. cozszlat.] 

1. The government of Rome by consuls; the 
office, dignity, or position of the consuls. 

2387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) V. 219 After bat tyme be con- 
sulat of Rome lefte in pe Est. 1533 Bettenpen Livy iv. 
(822) 315 Gif the Romane pepill has fre suffrage to gif 
the consulate quhare thay pleis. 1684 Contempl Siate Man 
1, ii. (2699) 20 Where is now the splendor of the Consulat? 
Where the Lictors and their Fasces? 1763 Vavior in Phil. 
Trans. LUIL. 134 And one of those consulates this stone 
alludes to. 1850 Merware Rou. Lvip, (1865) I. xviii. 332 
The battle of Pharsalia was..the vindication of the senate 
and the consulate against rebels and traitors. 

2. The consular government in France, and the 
period during which it existed (1799-1804). 

2845 D. F. Campnene (¢i¢7e) Thiers’ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire of Napoleon, 

+3. A body of consuls or officers so styled; a 
municipal council. Obs. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 527 All the offycers of the towne, 
with the consulat or rulers of the same. 


4. The office or establishment of a modern com- 


mercial consul; also of a Cyclists’ Club ‘ consul ’, 

rjoz W. J. Bruyn's Voy, Levant xxxii. 121 The Vice- 
Consul .. under the Consulate of Smyrna. 1848 W. H. 
Keury tr. L. Blane’s Hist. Ten ¥. 1. 257 The tricolour 
flag floating over the French consulate in Warsaw. 1863 
Marret Brigand Life 11, 138 The chancellerie of the Nea- 
politan consulate-general. 1870 ANDERSON A/issions Amer. 
Bd. LV, xxvii. 106 The lamented removal of .. the English 
Consul, to a more desirable consulate in European Turkey. 

5. attrib. 

1882 Prospectus Bicyele Touring Club, The B.T.C, con: 
sulate arrangements are composed of twenty-four districts, 
1883 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 8/x All the consulate flags were 
hauled down by the Consuls, 

Consuler, obs. form of ConsuLanr, 

Gonsuless (kpnsvles). [see -Ess.] The wife 
of a consul. 

1819 Byron Lett. to Hoppner 6 June, My respects to the 
Consuless. 1832 Gen. P. Trompson £-rerc. (1842) 1V. 34 
To the great mirth of the beautiful Consuless, 1883 Pall 
Mall G, 21 Apr, 1/2 The First Consuless (afterwards Em- 
press) Josephine, 

Co-nsuling, vb/. sb. [f. Consun sd. and -Ixe1.] 
Acting as consul; filling a consular office. 

1875 Howetts Foregone Concl, 14, I am a painter by pro- 
fession and I amuse myself with consuling. 


Consulship (kensilfip). [f. Consvn +-sure.] 
The office of consul, the term of this office: 
a. of a Roman consul. 

1s4r Paynet Cazitine xii. 17 This rumour. .dydde greatly 
hyndre Catiline in requeste of the Consulshyppe. x58 
Savice Tacitus Agricola (1622) 188 And after his Con- 
sulship [he] solemnized the marriage, _x607 Sans, Con. 
ii, 2 How many stand for Consulships? «1794 Gipson 
Autobiog. (1799) 69 The vanity of Tully was doubly in- 
terested in the Greck memoirs of his own consulship, 1869 
Seerey Lect. § £ss. i. 5. 

Jig, 1656 Cowtey Misc. xi. To BP. Lincoin 24 The Con- 
sulship of Wit and Eloquence... : 

b. of 2 modern commercial consul. : 
, 1635 G. Sanpys Trav. 85 The English Consulship of Chios 
is in his disposing. x686 Lond, Gas, No. 2135/8 His Majesty 
. has been Graciously pleased to bestow upon’him the Con- 
een} of Rotterdam, 1883 perce Mag. XXVI, 2735/2; 
T shall. .strike for..some small consulship perhaps. , . 
he 1668 E. ‘Kemp Reasons for Use'Ch. Prayers in Pub. 
“ick 7 She cannot trust to the skill and arts of any private 
Priest to transact by way of agency or consulship for her. 
te. of a consul of Venice. Obs, : 

3677 Gout, Venice 103 Thesc.two ett if are. .con- 
ferred upon twoofthe most indigent of the Nobility, because 
they are Places of great Profit, and little Expence. 

Consult (kfnse'lt), v [ad. L. constlta-re, 
freq. of constlére, consult-une to take counsel, ask 
counsel of (see CounseEL),‘ related to const], and 
constiéunv COUNSEL] ; 


1, dnt. 
confer ;~ also said. of ‘a person deliberating with 
himself. * Const. } of (obs.), zon, about. 


1563-73 Coormn Thesaurus, Consilium summis de rebus 


habebant, Virg.:-They consulted of great.matters. x594 
Suans. Rick. 117, v. eas Come Gentlemen, Let vs Socsate 
ypon .to morrowes Businesse, 1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ 
Aun, (1603) 264: In their banket, they consult of peace and 
warre. - 1628 Honnes Thueyd, (1822)154 He that consulteth 


‘wisely, is'a sorer enemy than he that assaulteth’, . unad- 


visedly, x171r Appison Sfce¢, No. 69 7x An assembly of 
Countrymen and Foreigners consulting together upon the 


To take counsel together, deliberate, : 


CONSULT. : 


private Business of Mankind. 1791 Cowper iad 1.2 The 
gods all sat consulting, ~ A 

2. Consult with: To take counsel with; to seek 
advice from. Also in éndirect pass. 

1548 Haut Chron; 162 b, [He] came to London, where he 
deliberately consulted with his especial frendes. x6rz Bratz 
2 Chron, xx, 21 When he had consulted with the people, he 
appointed Singers. 1678 Aunrey in Ray’s Corr. (x848) 129 
[He desires that] Mr. Ray, may be consulted with for mak- 
ing such alterations. 1830 D'Israen Chas. Z, III: ii. 18 
[He] adopted the opinions of those with whom he consulted, 

b. To take counsel with, refer to (a book, 
author, ete.), for information. ; 

1618 Hates Gold. Rem. (1673) it. 37 He thinks that if the 
memories of those in the Synod were consulted with, they 
would all confirm it. *1639 Futter Holy I¥ar (1647) 236 
Consulting with maps, 1655 Mre. Worcester Cent, Jntv. 
§ 78 A watch..to be now and then consulted with concern- 
ing the hour of the day. 1663 Hevuin Cyfrianus Angi, 
320 A man extremely well versed in old records, with which 
consulting, frequently, in the course of his studies, , . 

e. See also 5b. 

+8. ¢vans, ‘To confer about, deliberate upon, 
debate, discuss, consider (a matter), Obs. 

e2540 ave of Fisher Introd, 54 There was this y° kings 
matter debated..and consulted the space of many daies, 
1674 CLarenpon (J. Many things were there consulted 
for the future. 1703 Moxon Jfech, Exerc. 138 Which 
Scantlins were well consulted by able Workmen before they 
were reduced into an Act. ; 

b. with the matter expressed by a clause.’ 

1553 T. Witson het. 6 Consultyng whether the cause be 
profitable or unprofitable, 261x Biste Yohu xii. 10 The 
chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus also to 
death. 169% Ray Creation (1714) 197 If we were rationally 
to consult whether the Axis of the Earth were better be 
held steady..or left at random. a1700 Drypen Afise. Vhs, 
1760 LV. 25 But when shall be The time to fight, the king , 
consults with me. . , 

4. To take counsel to bring about ; to meditate, 
plan, devise, contrive. a. with sémple 0b. . Obs. 
16xx BipLe Adicah vi. 5 Remember now what Balak king 
of Moab consulted. ‘ab, ii. ro Thow hast consulted 
shame to thy house. 1658 Ussner mt: 878 Vologeses was 
supposed to have consulted the invading of Armenia. 
b. with faite arch, ; 

xgss Evin Decades 227 They consulted to burne the 
shyppe. 126zz Bist Ps, lxii.'y. 1646 Evetyn Jen: (1857) 
I, 233 He consulted to remove the whole wall by binding it 
about with ribs of iron and timber, to convey it into France, 

5. To provide for by consultation; to have 
especial respect or beneficial reference to (a per- 
son’s good, interest, convenience, etc.) in forming 
plans; to take into consideration, have an eye to. 
[L. conselere alzcui, 

1658 R. Franck North. fem. (1821) p. vi, [We] see a pre- 
ternatural cloud arise that neither men nor counsels were 
prophetick enough to consult.” 1682 Drypen Religio Laici 
396 Every man .. Consulted soberly his private good, And 
saved himself as cheap as c’er he’ could.’ r7zz Appison 
Spect. No. 311 #G Those whose Safety I would principally 
consult. 1754 Suertock Desc. (1759) I. i. 49 The Honour 
of God and the Salvation of Men shall beat once consulted. 
1884 Sir J. Sterurn in Law Rep. 12 Queen’s B, 286 We 
should consult neither the public interest, nor the interests 
of parliament and the constitution, nor our own dignity. 

. intr. + To consult with (obs.), consult for : 
in the same sense, aed 

2639 Futter LJoly War (1647) 115 He neither consulted 
with his health nor honour. 1643 — Good Th. in Bad T. 
(1841) 40 High time for men of honour who consult with 
their credit to desist from such sins. 1814 Soutury Roderick 
xvit, For the general weal Consulting first, 1864 -J. H, 
Newnan AZo, 294 In doing this, I believe I am consulting 
for the good of my parish. 

G. To ask advice of, seck counsel from 3 to have 
recourse to for instraction, guidance, or . profes- 
sional advice, . : 


a. (a person). — | - . 

1635: {sce @]. 1706 Puirtirs (ed. Kersey), Consult, to 
advise with, or take Advice of. 1768 Sterne Send. fe 
(2975) I. 27 She has some .. tartufish aunt..to consult upon 
the occasion. 1860 ‘lyxpat. Glac, 1. xxvii. 209 The men 
returned, and I consulted them as to the possibility; etc. 
186x Saves Lives Lng. I. 480 One of the last works on 
which Mr, Telford was professionally consulted was. the 
improvement of Dover Harbour. -1878 Srynav Code ATed. 
Ethics 35 When a practitioner is consulted by a patient, 
1878 Morey Diderot I. 25 When an author consulted him 


about awork, | i 
b. fg. ,(a thing personified). 

To consult one’s pillow (F. consulter son chevet): to think 
ayer a thing at night; to take a night for reflection: see 

ILLOW. p ~ ; : 

1665 Perys Diary19 May, Not todo anything suddenly, but 
consult my pillow, “1709 Anpison Tatler No, 102? : When 
she consulted her Looking-glass. -1770 Placid Afan 11; 198 
She determined to consult her pillow upon it. x875 HaMERTON 


Intell, Life 1. v.(1876)29 He never consulted the weather.” 


c. spect. To refer to (2 book. or ‘author) ; ‘to 
‘look up’ for information on some point, © : 

1635 Austin Afedi#, 222 Both these last [ancient authors] 
Thave consulted. 1664 Evetyn Kal, Hort, (729) 190 Con- 
sult my French Gardiner. 17:0 Berketey Prine. Hine. 
Knowl. § 24 We consult the writings of learned men. 1839 
G. Birv Nat. Phil, 400 ‘The reader should consult the 
Treatise on Optics by SirIsaac_Newtom;  . |. - 

Q. Zo consult one’s feelings: to have respect to 
or regard for them in-forming’a determjnation. 


(Here there is an admixture of sense 5:) 


¢1832 Lives Brit, Physicians 267 However wisely Jenner 


may have consulted his own feelings on this occasion, the 
public lost the benefit of his judgement, 


“CONSULT: » 


.-Consult (kgnswlt, kensvlt), 50.1 Oés. exc. Hist: 
[a. F. conselie=It., Sp., med.L. conszlta; £. pa. 
pple. cosszeltas,'-a, -um of L. conselére to counsel; 
consult, But in sense 3 it represents L. consultume, 
It. cozesee/to, consultation, decision, etc. ; and it may 
have been: often taken as a direct formation from 
the verb, as in aggeal, demand, request, etc. In 
verse, conséit is usual; cornsetlt:occurs in Garth 
1699, Tate, Swift 1730.) ~~ at 

:.1. The action of consulting, consultation. . - 

1560 Franrron in Strype 42 Re/-1.xx.-242 The man 
of law..sitteth by the inquisitors in: their, consult. , r64x 
Suuniey Cardinal w. i, The King and Cardinal in consult! 
7646 Sia T. Browne Psezd. ZZ. tv. x. 202 Upoti consult of 
reason, there will bee found no easie assurance. 1700 Rowe 
‘Amb, Step-Mother i. i. 35 As I past-The outward rooms; I 
found 'em in consult. xgzgeao Pore Jifad1. 719 Seen In 
close consult, 1806-J, Graname Birds Scot. 67 Or cluster- 
ing sit, as if in deep consult, Coe 
be ‘vith @.and 22) A consultation. 

« 3600 Horranp Livy 1.11, iv. 3g- Whom their Uncles like- 
vise took for their Assistants in that Consult. «1674 
Crarenpon Hist. Red, x1. (2849) 694/t There were many 
‘Secret consults what to do with him. 27g0 Carte His?. 
Zug. I, 321 Their consults produced resolutions of violence. 
2848 CARLYLE Cromwell (1871) IV. 116 What profound con- 
sults there were! -, 1889 Blackw. Alag. Feb, 247 The consult 
took place'at St. Jaries's. *, _ , 
+O. A’cojinsel’ Obs, |”, . 

2654 Coxainc Dianec 1. 67. If ever_tha candidness of my 
thoughts ..and the-freedome of my Consults have aimed at 
any thing then the Reputation of your Majesty. — 

+d. Subject of consultation or deliberation. 

3683 Cavan Lrcclestasticé 278 His next Consult was, in what 
course of life he should fix himself. 268 T. R. View Govt. 
Europe 7o All their consult is how to cheat him. 

2. A meeting for consultation ; the body of per- 
sons so meeting; in 17th c. often spec. a secret 
meeting for purposes of sedition or intrigue, a cabal. 
, ©2634 Earn StRAFFoRD in Browning Life (1890) 154 Take 
heed .of private meetings and consults in your chambers. 
1678 Butter, Wud, 11, it. 149 Both Parties. .Hearded only 
inConsults, 1683 Lutrrett Brief Red, (1857) I. 267 He had 
been-at several consults for the taking off the king. x700 
Brown Du/resuy’s Amusent. 93° He died of the Doctor. 
Sce a Consult of them marching in State to a Patient, at- 
tended’by a Diminutive Apothecary, 2762 Huse Hist. Lng. 
(1806) V, Ixviii. 142 Stafford had assisted in a’ great‘consult 
of, the catholics:held at Tixal, 823 Scotr PeveriZ xxiii, 


You saw him at.a consult of the Jesuits in’ London. . , 
3.2 Rom: Hist. Adecree of the senate EL, sexates 
conseltune]. ‘ 


2 1933° BecuennensZivy- v.~.(1822)-476 Be consult of the 
senate, he gaif his lauboris, first, ‘that the templis .. suld be 
recounseld, enewit,, and purifyit.: 1832: Ausrin Furispr. 
(1879) IL.:. xxviii..532 It has often been inferred from a 
passage in Tacitus that consults or acts of the senate first 
acquired this virtue under the reign of Tiberius, ; 
Consult, 30.2, Obs. rare, [ad. L. consetlt-ts 
a skilled: adviser,]:; A skilled practitioner, . 
a7 Gentl Instruct. (1732) 543 (D.) ‘Bon,’ cries the cons 
sult, ‘a happy,prognostic’, ‘it cast her into convulsions,’ 
continued the;maid., ‘Better yet,’ says the consult, ‘2778 
Jounson in; Boswell (x83x) TY. 138 So we have Juris con- 
sultus, a consult in law.- 4 ulan, wake wen 
+l. Consulta, (kons-r1ta). , [Tt, and We consulta s 
cf. ConsuLt sé., and :Consuxzo.} (official) 
consultation ; a meeting. of council (Italian, Spanish, 
or Portuguese) ; the minutes of such‘a meeting, . 
- 1768 Boswet Corsica ii. (ed. 2)'14x To givé‘an account'in 
the next general consulta, of what passports hethad granted, 
x8gx Gartenca [Mariorti] /¢aly,47."The convocation; of 
a Consulta of laymen. @x8s9 Prescorr (0.), Matters of 
real importance. «were reserved for;a-consulta, consisting, 
beside the regent, of Granvelle, Count Barlaimont,.and the 
learned jurist Viglius, 1877-Garpiner Personal Govt, 
Chas. I, 1. Pref, 10 The collection of consultas of the Council 


of State. 7” . : 
_ Consultable (kgnszltzb'l), a. . [f. Constue a: 
+-ABLE: cf. F. consultable 16th c.] , That may be 
consulted. . pees: ce 

©1642 Contra-Replicant’s Compt, 16. Nations .. are not 
Congregable, nor consultable,:nor redeemable from confu- 
sion (pardon the hardnesse of words). x8r0 W. TayLor’in 


of newspapers are'consultable In most:places. + -r+--~--~/ 


Consultant, (kfosa\tint)..,: [ad; L.sconesultdjet- 


lent-F. coviseeltaztz}ic. «012 0 


qe 
Pak. conistetea 
f action £. “coz, 


‘counsel to: 


Vg ctwabe staee ot 


eo oe Pear 


- 1548 Hatt Chron. 246b, ‘AGns long conmtitation had,, ax600 
Hoower,.£eel: Pol, vir. xxiv. §6 If bishops did often use .. 
the help of mutual consultation.” x65x Houses Govt. ¢ Soc. 
vii. §.13. x19 There must be cértain set times and places for 
deliberation and consultation of affaires. 1691 Ray Creation 
(x714) '128°It' is plain enough that Brutes are not above 
consultation" but ‘below it. 179% Cowrer Jliad 1. 342 My 
advice in consultation given. 

* ‘bs "The matter or plan deliberated on. 

1663 Peeyvs Diary 17 Mar., Their design and consultation 
awas..how to proceed with the most solemnity. 

_ 2. (with @ and £7) A conference in which the 
ies consult and deliberate; a meeting for de- 
libération or discussion. 

©1428 Wyntoun Cron. vir. v. 2 W' dry consulta- 
Poet 1603 HoLLanp pe hs Po tr To guide 
and direct them in their consultations of future thin; 
365t Hoppes Leviath. u. xxii. 120 Every member of the 
Body may be present at the consultations, if he will. 1752 
Jounson Rambler No. 194 #2 By frequent consultations 
With his dancing-master. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life in! 
Wilds it. 30 They had arranged the time and place for a 
general consultation. s oe 

b. Law. ‘A meeting for deliberating or advising 
with counsel’ (Wharton). 

1882 Serat. Battantine Lxper, Barrister's Life (ed. 3) 
II, 99. In a consultation that gentleman admitted his guilt 
to the counsel. 

ec: Med. 
- 1800 Duncan Annals of Med.V. 493 Mr. Benjamin Bell still 
persists in his intention of publishing his consultations and 
observations on various important ts in Surgery. 1806 
Aprrnetuy Surg. Observ. II, 12 The next day the patient 
requested to see mein consultation, 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Cousuitation..was anciently explained as signifying that 
office of the physician by which the unlearned are instructed 
by the learned .. The term .. is now applied to a consider. 
ation of, and deli ‘ion on, by one or more medical prac- 
titioners, the condition of a sick person, . 
_&. The action of consulting or referring to (a 
book). 
- 1951 Jounson Rambler No. 87 ? 12 By the consultation of 
books. .temptations to petulance are avoided, 

4. Law. (See quots.) 

1548 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c.13. § 14 (Ruffhead) The Party 
that is. .hindred of his..Suit in_the Ecclesiastical Court by 
such Prohibition, shall have a Consultation granted in the 
samé Case by the Court where the said; Prohibition was 
granted. -°264x ‘Termes de id Ley 79 Consultation is a writ 
whereby. a cause being formerly removed by prohibition, 
out of-the Kéclesiasticall Court or Court Christian, to the 
Kings: Court, is thither againe, .x809 Tomuins 
Law Dict. sx., This writ isin nature of a procedendo; but 
properly a c 


tion ought not to be granted, but in case 
where a man cannot recover at the Common Law. 

5. atirié, Consultation table, council-table. 

+ 1829 Bengallee 337 There was 0, large marble consultation 
table in the centre of the room. ¢1832 Lives Brit. Physi- 
cians 245 He had retired from all but consultation practice. 
: Consultative (kpnszltitiv), a. of ff L. 
type *covseeltativ-us (prob. used in med.L.), f. con- 
sultat-, :ppl, stem of covsultare: see -IvE, Cf. 
mod.F. consultatif, -ive.]_ Of or pertaining to con- 
sultation ; having the Hg or power to advise or 
join in consultation; deliberative, advisory: said 
chiefly of, abody whose function is to take part in 
@ consultation, but not to vote upon the decision. 

1883 Stusses Anat. Abus, 11. 107 To have a consultative, 
exhortatiue, or consentatiue voice, onely. - 1846 GroTz 
Greece 1. xx. II, 9: The Council is a purely consultative 
body assembled .. solely for his information and guidance. 
1878 GLapstone Prim, Homer 117 In this consultative and 
excoutive body, discussion is quite free. " 

.” 1B. as sd, A consultative voice or vote; a right 
to consult or deliberate. Obs. rare. 

1638-9 Burton's Diary (2828) IV. 67, I would willingly 
have another House, and give them a tative in some 
things, and in other things a negative. 1639 Jdid. IV. 355 
To give them 2 consultative, will imp your wings; but to 
Give tliem a negative, you will be like a bird in a string, 
,Consultatory (kgnsm'ltiteri), a. [ad. L. con- 
sultatorius, §, constiltatér-ene a. consulter : see'-ORY.] 
Pertaining to or serving ‘for consultation (¢. g. of 
an oracle, ete.) ; having the character of consulta- 
tion or deliberation, consilliative..... 0. -, |. 
~ 1600 Asp, Aspot 22p.-Foual,80,Here the lot is consul- 
tatorie .. because, they.could not tell-who, it-was that had 
done ‘the. deede, |they-will.put, it..to their Gods... ; 1664 
Evenyn' Sylva, (1776) 168 Formerly they made consultatory 
staves of ‘this..treé,! 1876, Bancpoxr 72sz...U..$. IIT. viii, 
398, Their decision would be only.c tory, and have no 
More ‘weight'thah ro tructio’ EE SL, Rote 


Consulted  (kgnsy'lted);'/ 


#-ED TL] Planned; devised, etc.;:'se¢ the Verb. —. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi:s, Exomena 73 To put their 
ist ed enterprise in. executio! en a) 


ngolth): 


vinie Ie 


ase eet Tans 
1855 Hr. MARTINEAU Antobiog. 
consulteés reddened itht 
lence to'myself, ’ reais RED. 
handed 6n to’ the theologj 

final and-searching process.” 1873 Txisrram Mond i. 18:A 
crowd of medical consultees, : : ‘ot 
7Consulter (kfnstltez). [f. Consurv, +-ER1; 


IL. 


pte on poral ce 

par a D2 7 
ie . XIV, 3r4/1 It is then™ 
cal Corisultees, and submitted toa - 


-CONSULTOR, 


+1, A member of a council or.consultory body; 
= CONSULTOR.- 65. - : era 

6x0 Hearey SH Aug. Citic of God 185 Diodor saith that 
the Chaldes called two and thirty starres the gods con: 
sulters. x1670/Watton Lives . 115 One of their Con- 
sulters of State. 1725 tr. Dusin’s Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1. 
1. V. z10 Present the Cardinals and Consulters. 

+b. One who takes part in a ‘consult’ (see 
Consuut sb1 2). Obs. rare. 

2679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 18 At which Consult .. 
the Deponent was present to attend the Consulfers, 

» One who consults (a person, a book, etc.); 
one who seeks counsel, advice, or instruction. 

_ 1682 GAULE Magastrom. 249 The Delphian oracle. .a goat 
is there immolated by the consulters. 2958 Jounson Jdler 
No. 14? 9 The consulter who asks advice which he never 
takes. 1826 Miss Mrrrorp Village Ser. ni. (1863) 442 The 
fair consulter of destiny .. had by this time recovered from 
the shame of her detection. 188: Academy 5 Nov. 343 
The consulter ofa dictionary. - 

+b. One who takes connsel with. Ods. 

a6rx Bipte Deut. xviii. 1x A consulter with familiar 
spirits, 3637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 48 Consulters with 
witches ordained to make publict repentance. 1718 Be. 
Hurcwinson Witchcraft 184 Witch, Wizeard, and Con- 
sulter with familiar Spirits. 

Consu'lting, v2/. sb. [see -1ne1.] The action 
of the verb ConsuLt ; consultation. Also attrib. 

Consulting-desk, a desk with four inclined sides, to bear 
books of a large size. 

31823 Scort Lef. 18 June in Lockhart, An oldfashioned 
consulting desk .. one of those which have four faces each 
forming an inclined plane. 1890 Brit. Aled, Fru. UW. 1411 
The work has been on my consulting table for years. 

Consw iting, #//. a. [sce -1ne 2] 

1. That consults or asks advice. 

1796 Burney Men, Afetastasio Il, 243 Metastasio.. when 
consulted by authors..treated them with. .all.. that con- 
sulting authors usually want. 1839 Miniicen Curves. Jfed. 
Zxper, (ed, 2) 237 This celebrated Physician used .. to re. 
‘ceive consulting apothecaries at a tavern. : 

2, Applied to a physician, engineer, etc., who 
makes a business of giving professional advice, 
either to the public or to those practically engaged 
in the profession. [F’. wédectn consultant, ‘celui qui 
donne des consultations’ (Littré); from obs. sense 
of conselter to give (professional) counsel: cf. Con- 
SULTATION 2c. But as now used consulting would 
be understood as an attrib. use of the vbl. sb.] 

r8oz Duncan Annals of Med, V. 423 The medical duties 
are to be discharged gratuitously by two physicians, two 
consulting surgeons, two surgeons, etc. 1883 R. Quan 

ict. Afed. p. xi, Consulting Physician to the City of London 
Hospital for diseases of the Chest. 

onsu'ltive, z. Os [f. L. conszdt-, ppl. 
stem of conszd-¢re to counsel, advise + -IVE.] 

L Having the function of counselling or consult- 
ing; deliberative, consultative. 

16x6 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc, Trent (1676) 371 That 
they, having a consultive voyce, might, etc, 1640 Canterd, 
Self-Convict. 122 The Princes voice is decisive, the voice of 
all the rest at most but consultive. 1659 FuLier 4 fp. /n7, 
Innoc. IX. v. 68, I distinguish betwixt a consultive {ed, ae 
consultative], conclusive, and punitive power in matters o 
Religion. 1823 Soutney Hist. Penins. War I. 330 To have 
a consultive voice in all matters relating to the colonies, 

2. Active in counsel or consultation. 

«1679 T. Goopwin ‘Was, ‘IV. iv. 158 (R.) He therefore 
hath been most consultive about the effecting of this, 

3. Done of set purpose, advised, intentional. 

x65x Jer. Tayvtor Serm. for Year 1. ii, 25 Notby any 
deliberate, consultive, knowing act. : 

4. nonce-use. Skilled or versed tz a subject. (L. 
consultus.| 

1675 Sir E. Suersurne tr. Afanilins Pref. 11 He (Mani- 
lius] was a Poet most consultive in Philosophy. 

+Consuitively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
Advisedly, deliberately, purposely (=L. conszlté, 
ex consulta). ; 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stufe 6, I feare it would be a theame 
displeasant..and therefore consultiuely,I‘ouerslip it. 2642 
Lo. J. Dicsy Sp. i Ho. Cont, 2x Apr. 10 My reason con- 
sultively cannot agree to that. ey 

+Consu'lto. Obs. [ad. Sp. and It. conszlta 
(see -aD0)=Consunt s.1: cf. mod.It. conszlto, 
repr. L, consteltsme or consedius consultation.] A 
consultation ; a council, ‘conference ; the record or 
minutes of a.consultation.:, 
- 639 Rusuw., Hist, Coll, :1, roy By the original Papers 
and Consulto's of the last King, the Juncto ‘found it to be 
ng less then Two Millions, a x670 Hacketi4dp, Williams 
1. (1692) 146. Thereupon I:desired that.thé original papers 
and Consultoes of the last jting, mighicbe seen, Jdid. b 
(1692) 169 (D.) Searce any’in all the consulto did vote to 
my Lord Duke’s satisfaction, i. 


‘Consultor (piso ted, 2). [a. L. constltor 


counsellor, adviser; ;also consulter, agent-n. from 
consul-ére- to’.advise;. counsel: cf. F. constiter, 
which may répiesent either L. cozszulior or L, con- 
sultator],.--...° |. est pate tae 
+L A-member of a. consultory body; an official 
counsellor or adviser, Obs! * - ee pee: 
~“x630 Wabswortn' Pilgr, iii, 18 The Prefect and his 12 
Consultors. 1652 Life. Father Sarpi (1676) 44 To chuse 
next after their Consultors in Jure, 2 man that was‘both a - 
Divine and a.Canonist.: 670 Watton Life Wotton 40 He 
studied the dispositions of those dukes, and the other con. 
sultors of state.- 119 ear 
: ‘ Q-: 


CONSULTORY. 


"2. =CONSULTER 2. 

2842-3 W. Situ Dict. Grk. §& Rom. Antig. TV. 692 In 

“the ni he in which the consultor was to be allowed to 
-descend into the cave of Trophonius. 
- Consultory (kgnso'lteri), a. Now zare or Obs. 
[f. L. type *conseltéri-us, f. consultdr-em adviser, 
counsellor: see -ory.] Relating to consultation 
(¢.g. of an oracle, etc.) ; having the function of 
consulting or advising ; consultatory. : 

1616 Gataker Lots (1619) 269 Diuinatorie Lots; under 
which head may we well comprehend also those that they 
call consultorie, 1649 C. Water Hist. Jadep. 1. 115 
Gants ghey should cominas the louse of tore asa 

urt Judicatory, or consultory onely. 19710 Brit. Apollo 
TIE, 65 OF these Lots there eid hres Kiads usually men- 
tioned by Divines, viz. Divisory, Consultory and Divinatory. 
2828 C, Mints Crusades (1822) II. 303 He requested the 
consultory assistance of advocates, x848 WHarton Lazu 
Lex., Consuitary response, the opinion of 0 court of law 
on a special case, i 

Conswiltrix, vere. [n. L. constitrix, fem. of 
consultor: see Ply A female consulter. 

2663 I. Basing Corr, (1831) 234 The consultrix, a noble 
and pious lady, would fain have had it under the coun- 
sellor's hand. 

Consumable (kgnsi#mib'l), a and sd. [f. 
ConsuMe v, + -ABLE,] 

A. adj. Capable of belie consumed by fire, etc.; 
suited for consumption as food, etc. 

2642 Witkins Afath, Magick (J.), Asbestos .. being in- 
combustible, and not consumable by fire, 1670 Brooks 
Wks. (1867) VI. 207 If a consumable body be not able to 
endure burning flames for a day. 2719 W. Woop Surv. 
Trade 116 Consumeable and detrimental Commodities. 
284x D'Isrart: Asien, Lit. (1867) 332 ‘The prices at which 
all consumable articles were to be sald, @ 1864 HawtHorxe 
Eng. Note-bks, (1849) U1. 263 The palace took fire and was 
consumed, so far as consumable. 

B. sé. fe. Articles of consumption. 

1802 W. ‘Tavtor in Robberds Afew. 1. 408 The price of 
consumables has notaugmented. 1809~10CoteRInGE Friend 
(ed. 3) II. 59, I presume all these consumables were pro- 
duced by, and purchased from, other British subjects. 

Consumacion, -acyon, -mate, obs. ff. Con- 
SUMMATION, -MATE. 

Consumah, Anglo-Ind. corruption of Kaan- 
Saata(w house-steward. 

+Consuma‘tion. Obs. [a. OF. consumacion 
(12th c. in Littré), var. of consiummation, -somma- 
tion, Droperly n. of action from consommer, but 
used also as n. of action from consumer, owing to 
the French confusion of the two vbs. In mod.F. 
consommation still includes the sense of consump- 
tion of fuel, victuals, etc., which etymologically 
belongs to consomption. See Consuxe v.2] 

1. The action of consuming, destruction. 

1586 Exam, H, Barrowe in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) I, 34 
The consumation ofthe man ofsin. 1632 Lirnaow 7rav.vi, 
256 [No] Trees, or Bushes, grow neere to Sodome by three 
miles: such is the consummation of that pestiferous Guife, 

2. The disease ConsuMPTIoN. 

igsx Turner Herbal. P iva, Bitter tares are very fit for 
them that are in a consumation. 

Consume (kfnsii'm), v1 fad. (perh, through 
F.) L. consitm-ére to take up completely, make 
away with, eat up, devour, waste, destroy, spend, 
bestow, etc., f. coz- altogether + siti-de to take 
up, lay hold of, ete. For its pa. pple., Consumpr 
(q.v.), from L. constemptis, was in early use. 

_ ©. consunter occurs in this sense in rsth c. (Littré); but 
in early use F. confounded consumer and consonimer 
(summer) + see ConsuME v.2] 

i. trans. To make away with, use up destruc- 
tively, Said chiefly of fire: To bum up, reduce 
to invisible products, or to ashes; also of any 
similar destructive or ‘ devouring’ agent, 

1382 Wycur -Lev. vi. 23 Al..sacrifice of preestis with fier 
shal be consumyd. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
Ixix. (1495) 575 Nitrum abatyth fatnesse .. consumyth and 
wastyth gleymy humours. ‘¢x400 Destr. Troy 953 .Fyve 
hundrith. .shippes Consumet full cleane. 1430 Lypc. Chyor, 
Troy \. vi, Vato ashes they will a man consume. .3570-6 
Lamnarve Peramd. Kent (x826) 16x Two hundreth-of the 
houses consumed by flame. x6rx Bisie Gert. xli, 30 The 
famine shall consume the land. x6zz Woopatt boon 5 
Mate Wks. (1653) 214 Oyl of Vitriol .. consumeth the teeth, 
1697 Propane Virg. Georg. The slow creeping Evit 


re WU. 
eats his way, Consumes the ing Limbs. 178: Ginoon 


Deel, & F. TY. 241 aie could scarcely consume the enor. © 


mous beams of so! 3862 Merarvate Rom. Eup, 
(187x) V. xiii. 138 To consume the remains in the forum. 


b. To do away with by evaporation or the like, 


cause to disappear or vanish away. arch. 

exq00 Lanfranc’s pani 74 Take a potel of water & of 
barly clensid, etc. .. sebe hem to iij parties ben consumed. 
x430 Lypc. Chou. Troy 1. iii, Tyll the moysture consumed 
beawaye, x6xx Brote Yod vii, g As the cloud is consumed 
and vanisheth awn. 1658 A. Fox tr. [Purts’ Surg. 1. xxii, 
x4z Stir it well about ., consume away the water, 2796 
Mrs, Grasse ‘Cookery xxi. 334 Let it simmer over thé fire 
six or seven hours till half the water is consumed, 2860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vitt-iv, § 7. 188 Its light'so, great 
as to conceal the sea-horizdn, consuming it away in de- 
scending rays, si Fagen, See ne ra 

. te. To destroy (a living being, or moré usually, 
a race or tribe), by disease or any wasting process. 
Obs, Also ref. - ee 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 371/1 He [became] consumed in‘to 
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consumyd. 1599 Broughton's Lett. ix. 33 Consuming 
them vpeither by executions or exactions. is G.Wleon- 
cocks} Hist. Fostine Gg 5a, Florianus .. by cutting and 
launcing his owne vaines. .consumed himselfe."26z: Burton 
Anat. Mel. Democr. (1676) 35/2 Let them. ‘consume them- 
selves with factions, superstitions, Jaw-suits, wars and con- 
tentions. 1665 Mantey Grotins’ Low C, Warres 325 The 
rest were consumed either by Poverty or Diseases. 2722 
E, Cooxe Vay. S. Sea 97 ‘Tho’ they could not entirely 
subdue those invincible Savages, they tir'd, harrass’d, and 
consum’d them, 1732 BerKeLey Ser, Soc. Propag, Gosp. 
Whs. III. 243 This slow poison, jointly operating with the 

-pox, and their wars. .have consumed the Indians, - 

+d. To decompose (organic matter). Ods. 


a stoic. 1838 Sranney England 1. iis 47 The pepul schold | 


1626 Bacon Sylva § 330 In Church-yards, where they, 


bury much... the Earth. will consume the Corps, in far 

shorter time than other earth will, 1664 Evetys Kal. 

Hort. (1729) 204 Mixing it with well-consumed Horse-dung. 
e. fig. (now chiefly figuring the action of fire.) 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 894 Pe lefe hen pat laide hir first 
egg, Hire bodi nowe with barante is barely consumed. 
cx440 Gesta Ron. 1, xi. 36 (Harl. MS.) The felowis that 
comythe to the tauerne .. consumythe alle the vertuys that 
thei receivid in baptisme. 1876 Fresuxe Panopl. Epist.oz 
That sorrowe, wherewith .. you are most consumed. 19757 
Frankun Ess. Wks. 1840 IT. 98 Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than labour wears. 17977 Sir W. Jones Laura Poems 
82 What pains consume me, what cares infest. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. UL. 51 It almost consumes 
me..when I reflect with what stains our good cause is 
covered by it. 

2. To spend (goods or money), esp. wastefully ; 
to waste, squander. (Now only contextually dis- 
tinguishable from 3.) : 

He Carcrave Chron, 200 Causes were alleggid..that he 
had consumed the kyngis tresoure, ¢1g30 Pol. Rel. §& L. 
Poems (1866) 33 Caste her a-way & consume her goodes. 1608 
Yorksh. Trag. 1.ii. 198 My husband never ceases in expense 
Both to consume his credit and hishouse. x6zz Binz Fas. 
iv. 3 Ye aske amisse, that yee may consume {t vpon your 
lusts. x69x Woon Afh. Oxon, Il. 145 Having then con- 
sumed all his estate he grew Vv malanenly: ats Miss 
Burney Cecilia (1872) 1. viii. 106 Come, naked and breadless 
as ye are, and learn how that money is consumed, 

+b. zefl. To waste one’s substance, ruin one- 
self. Obs. 

x7og Sravrr Ann. Ref, 1. xliil. 476 A merchant, who had 
consumed himself greatly by his former liberality towards 
the poor English Exiles. & 

3. To take up and exhaust as material, usually with 
the notion of destructive employment; to use up. 

1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy, (1589) 253; 360 cones 
of Jatitude to be consumed in the said foure quarters ofninety 
degrees a quarter. 165x Hopsts Leviath, 1. xxx. 18r The 
Impositions .. layd those things which men consume, 
21763 SHENSTONE Elegies xi. 27, I trimm’d my lamp, con- 
sum’d the midnight oil. 1773 Paincre Disc. on salir 22 An 
ordinary candle consumes, as it led, about a gallon of 
dir in a minute, 1862 Sm B. Baonim Psychol, L219. II. 
iii, 87 The nervous force is consumed equally in mental and 
in bodily exertion, 2878 H, H. Gruss Ombre 7 My 
friends nays consumed the two hundred copies that were 
struck off, 


b. es. To make away with (food), devour, 


swallow, eat up, drink w 

3587 Turserv. Jyag, 7. (2837) 134 The meate was all 
consumde, the dishes emptie so B. Harris 
Parival’s [von Age 170 were forced by 
famine, to consume all their horses. x855 ‘THackeray 
Newcomes I, viii. 142 Whilst his Excellency consumed betel 
out of a silver box, 2870 I. Peacock Kalf Skirl. L 52 
Wine and punch had been consumed freely. 

+c. To swallow up in destruction. Obs. _ 

2826 TinDALE r Cor. xv. §4 Deeth is consumed into victory. 
1688 Ussuzn Avn, vi, 424 ‘The horses were partly (the 
ships being broken) consumed in the sea. 

d, To wear out by use. : 

2878 Hooxer & Bart Afarocco 156 The thin slippers uni- 
vopolly used by the poopie are very soon consumed. 

4, To take up (time), occupy, spend. Often with 
the notion of ‘spend wastefully, waste’. 

21533, Lo. Bearers Gold. Bk. af. Aurel, (1546) D, In 
what sciences I hauc wasted and consumed my time. 2555 
Even Decades 37 Owre men consumed certeyne dayes here 
very plesauntely. 1959 Robertson /77st, Sco?, I. ut. 242 
Two years had already been consumed in fruitless nepoaite 
tions. 2827 Hatta Const, Hist, (1876) I. iii, 156 Mary 
had now consumed the best years of her life in custody, 
31842 Mrs. Cartyie Leéf, 1, 181 There are generally three 
hours consumed in the drive. 1867 Trottore Chron, 
Barset 1, xxviii, 244 She then proposed that he should ., 
call upon the squire, and thus consume his time. 

5. Rom, Law. (=conusumere actionem). To ex- 
haust (a pursuer’s) right of action, 

“2875 Poste Gaius Contents 15 Non-statutory actions.. 
have no power at civil law of consuming or novating a right 
ofaction. Cf. 18680 Mumnean Gains 1. 180 vote. 

6. intr. a. To waste away, decay, rot, perish, 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 175 To lye vnoccupyed 
-;and so to perysshe, consumeand waste. 16rr Brote Fob, 
xili, 28 Hee, asa rotten thing consumeth. — Ps, xlix. x4 
Their beauty shall consume sn the grane. 3632 .Lrrncow 
Trav, vt. 236 An Apple’. like to the colour of gold,-and 
within was rotten, and would consume-to powder. “2749 
Smotierr Regie. v. vii, Alas | thou fading flower How 
thy sweets consume! ek : 

+b. To waste away, with: disease, esp: . with 


. ‘consumption’; also, with grief, to pine: és: 


‘2398 Trtvisa Barth, De Py R. xix. xxi. (1495) 876 Those 
persones whyche done consume and waste. ‘1535 CovERDALE 
Ps, ye For very inivarde , I consume, awaye> 555 
Enen Decades 53 Fogeda' also through the maliciousnes of 


the veneme consumed nnd was dryed vp by lyttle ‘and - 


CONSUMING: 


lyttle, (1662 Futter Worthies (1840) I1I.'400 He con. 
sumed away ‘of a sudden, dying within a month. 1684 
Contempl. State Alan... iv. (2699) 39 The proud Ma 
grieves and consumes for the Felicity a another, 
* @. To burn away, become burned ‘to ashes, . 
Also jig. with zeal, fever, ete... By Hos 
* g8ox Suaxs, x Hen. VI, v. iv. o2'Breake thou in peeces, — 
and consume to ashes: 1702 Porr Safho 12 While I con- 
sume with more than Attna’s fires! -x794. J. Hurron 
Philos, Light, etc, 156 Were this body then to consume by 
itself, as it does when associated with other burning coals. 
2823 Dz Quincey Dice Wks. 1859 XI. 294 A great fire, in 
the midst of which was consuming the old:black book. 

*7, The subjunctive was formerly used in angry 
imprecations: cf. confound you! hang you! and 
the like. [See Consumep 3, ConsumEDLY.] Oés: 

1786 W. Toipervy Hist. Tzv0 Orphans 113.187 Consume 
you, cried he; you have been mumping about .. more than 
three weeks; go, take yourself away. a 

+ Consume, 2.4 Obs. [a. ¥. conscme-r, variant - 
form of consum=mer, consommer, ad. LL. consum- - 
mére to CONSUMMATE; cf. CoNSOMME. “f 

The proper F. - Of L. consummaére is consommer 
(zqth c. in Littré), but this was often t after its L.* 
original, consumer, and by consonant-simplification con- 
sumer, It was thus brought into association with L. con- 
Stimére; the senses of the two verbs came also into contact 
in the notion ‘finish, constructively or destructively ’, and 
during 15-16th c. both were entirely merged in the forms 
consommer, consummer, consumer, Subsequently they 
have been partly differentiated ; but consommer with its 
derivatives consommation, etc. still retains the sense of 
* consume victuals’, which belongs etymologically to con- 
sumer. Cf. Coxsusarion. In English, the confusion, which 
we originally received from Fr,, was rectified at the Revival 
of Learning in the x6th c.] 

trans. To consummate, accomplish, complete. 

z Caxton Gold. Leg. 425/2 Saynt demetryen .. con- 
gene there his marterdom. Jdsd. 431/4 God that wold 
benewrely consume his lyf. .sente to hym an axes contynuel. 
2502 Ord, Crysten Afen v. vii. WW. de W. 1506) 425 The 

eres a thousande.v. hondred..after the Incarnacyon of our 
lorde this present buoke was fyrst consumed. x54 R. 
Cortann Galyen’s Terap. Pref. 2 Ajb, The one is holpen, 
made perfyte, and consumed by the other. 

Consumed (kgnsidmd), gf a. [f. Consuun 
v1 +-ED,] . 

1. Used up, burnt up, wasted, spent, eaten up. 

z60r Suaxs, 4 7/'s Tel? v. iii. 38 Not one word more of the 
consumed time. 1885 Law Times LXXIX, 130/r Vestries 
consumed with gluttony and personal animosities, 

. Wasted with disease; suffering from con- 


sumption, Ods. 

1460-70 Bh. Quintessence (1890) 17 A man pat is almoost 
al consumed and waastid in al his body. 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath w. 27b, Yong men, leane, consumed... 
must eschue the bathes, x655C. Bennet Moufet's Health's 
Improv. (a7ao) 259 They recover sick and consumed Persons. 

+3. ='Coniounded’, as an expression of execra- 
tion or dislike. b. as adv. = ConSUMEDLY. Ods. 

x707 Farqunar Beaux’ Strat. 1. ii, The Roads are con- 
sumed deep. 1756 W. Totvervy Hist, Tivo Orphans Ih. 
128 Those justices are consumed arbitrary folks. 1999 
Syipk 1. x19 A consumed long string of transactions, 
that bore me to death. [I have met with expressions like 
*a consumed fool’, F. Hall. eae 

Consumedly (kfnsi#médli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ix2: cf, Consume v. 7; probably sometimes 
associated with cousemmately.] Txcessively, ex- 
tremely, hugely. . a 

App. at first = confoundedly, as an expression of execra- 
tion or dislike; slang of ¢1700, which has been handed 
down by the dramatists of that day, and become a literary 
affectation. oe 

1707 Fanquuar Beaux’ Strat.u.i, Sullen. My Head akes 
consumedly. 1707 Cioper Double Gallant w. sp.xvi, That 
Woman .. is most consumedly mistaken... 1974, P. Parsoxs 
Newmarket 11. 22 His head (like Sullen’s in the play) 

egan to ake consumedly. 1826 Scorr Moodst. xv, The 
place smells of sulphur consumedly, 2878 Back Adz 
Phacton xviii, agq & small porous smelling consumedly of 
gin and coarse tobacco. 2879 MiCartiry Own Times 11, 
313 Jokes which set the company, laughing consumedly, , 
~Consu'meless, .a. poet, [see -rE88.].‘ Un- 
consumable =» AT 

3635 QuanLes Zimdi, 111, xiv, (2828) 190 Look, ‘sister. <how 
the purple waves Scald their consumeless bodies, ‘ 

Consumer Cpitne): [f. Consume v1] ° 
-1, He who or that which consumes, wastes, 


squanders, or destroys. : : =. Si 

1835 Covervate Afal, ili, rx, I shal.reproue the consumer 
for youre sakes. 1679.PENN Addy, Prot. 24 It.is a great 
Consumer of Time. | 38ag Lytton /alsland 67 Your,sleep 


is not turned. dnto the very consumer of life, _ ; 
2. Pol. Econ, One who uses up an: article’ pro- 
duced, thereby exhausting its exchangenble value : 
opposed to producer... ot es 
31748 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (2841) I. Introd: 2 And by 
the retailer to the last consumer. 1787 Jos. Harnis Coits 37 
All men are“in some degree consumers of forcign commo- 
dities. 1860 Exterson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11, 
343 Every man is a consumer, and ou he to be a producer. 
Consuming (kpnsizmin), v/: 5d.’ [f. as prec. 
+-Inci.] The, action of the ap ae burn- 
ing up, using up ; wasting, spending ;. destroying. 
4538 STARKEY ‘England ie’ 6.‘The consumyng of gold 
tipon postys and wallys. - 1544 Suppiic. flen. VIL (1871) 52 
There is noo ende of consumynge. of. substaunce.. 1618 
Botton Fyorus w.. xvi. 140; The. remayne-of: these’ con 
summings. _ a 163t Donne in Select, (1840) a consuming 
of the enemy, not a° weakening only. 18 . Swineurnr- 


. CONSUMING. 


Atalanta. 1951 My, name that was a healing, it is changed. 
My namic is. a consuming. : 

Consw'ming, A//.'a. [f. as prec. + -1Ne 2.) 

‘1. Burning up, wasting, destroying, etc. 

1535 CoverpaLr Ps. xviii], 8 A consumynge fyre. 1578 
Lyre Dodoens 1. lvi. 83 ereene and consuming sores. 1666 
Drypen Av. Airab, Ded. (Globe) 37 A consuming pesti- 
lence, and a more consuming fire. 1863 Kunciaxe Crimea 
(1876) I. xvii. 378 The consuming evil of a vast standing 
army. a - 2 

2. Enduring consumption, wasting, or combustion. 

2699 Cart. Cowrey Vay. (1729) 14 A very sick ship, no 
man being free from the scurvy, and in a consuming con- 
dition, 182 Suztiey Hellas 507 Our. .path.. Was beacon’d 
. By our consuming transports. : 

_ Hence Consu-mingly adv., Consu-mingness. 

a@3gq2z Wyatt in Tottel’s Mise. (Arb.) 39, I dye, though 
hot Incontinent, By processe, Bag consumingly. 1662 J. 
Sparrow tr. Behaen’s Rem. Whs., Consid. upon Stiefel 23 
The Soul .. giveth forth ‘out of the Consumingnesse .. the 
High Light. 1683 Porpace Jfyst, Div. 118 This Fire- 
essence ., in its Fierceness, Consumingness, and self-eleva- 
tion. 1875 McCosn Scot. Philos. xvii. 110 He is con- 
sumingly earnest in visiting. 

Consummate (kgnsv'm2t, kg‘nsymet), 2. Also 
6-7 -at, 7 -sumate. [ad. L. cousummat-us brought 
to the highest degree, perfect, complete, consum- 
mate, pa. pple. of comsummare (see next). As to 
pronunciation, see the vb.] : 

A. as Za. pple. 

+1. Completed, perfected, fully accomplished. 
Obsolescent. 

147% Ruptey Coutp, Ach. 1. in Ashm. (1652) 133 And alsoe 
thy Bace perfytly consummate. 1830 Patsc. 495/2 This 
worke that hath ben so longe in hande is nowe at the laste 
consommate, 1615 Cuarman Odyss. xit1, 284 Till righteous 
fate Upon the Wooers’ wrongs were consummate. a 1626 
Br. ANDREWES Servi. (1661) 92, Consummate it shall be, 
but not yet. 1752 Youne Brothers m. i, Guilt, begun, must 
fly To qt consummate, to bessafe. 1767 BLACKSTONE 
Comn:, II, 128 The husband by the birth of the child be- 
comes tenant by the curtesy zzz¢iate..but his estate is not 
consuurntate till the death ofthe wife. 1832 Austin Hzerispr. 
(1879) I.. vi. 330 A fraction of a community already con- 
summate or complete. 

+2, Of marriage: =CoNsUMMATED, Ods. 

c1ggo in Fiddes Life Wolsey (1726) 1, 17x The Matry- 
monie was consummate by that ‘Act. zg99 Suaxs. Much 
Ado mm. ii. 2, I_doe but stay till your marriage be con- 
summate. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 1v. v. 434 Notratified 
onely, but consummate by carnal knowledge. 1765 Biacx- 
STONE Couun. 1.435 Marriages contracted .. in the face of 
the are and consummate with bodily knowledge. 

. ad). 

+1. Summed up, finished; having in it finality. 

1430 tr. Z. & Kempis 107 Holde a short and a con- 
summate worde: Leve all & pou shalt finde all; forsake 
couetynge and pou shalt finde rest. 

2. Complete, perfect: a. of things. axch, 

xg27 R. Txorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 There lacke 
many thinges that a consummate Carde [=map] should haue. 
1667 Mitton /. Z. v. 48r Last the bright consummate 
floure Spirits odorous breathes. 1743 Fietpinc ¥ Wild. 
i, A perfect or consummate pattern of human excellence. 
1868 M.’ Pattison Academ, Org. v. 191 In Oxford. .degrees 
in arts were not final or consummate degrees, but steps on 
the road ,. to the doctor’s degree. ; 

_ b. of persons: Complete; accomplished, su- 
premely qualified. 

1643 Miron Divorce 1. iii. (185x) 69 What a consummat 
and most adorned Pandora was bestow’d upon Adam. 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1v. 283 Form’d by the care of that consummate 
sage. 1758 Cuesterr. Lefd. IV. 126 The dignity and im- 
portance of a consummate Minister. 1789 BetsHam Zss. 
I. xvi. 304 Those consummate generals, Condé, Turenne, 
and Luxemburg. . 1848 Macautay Hist. Zug. II, 50 The 
consummate hypocrite, 1878 Brownine Poets Crotsic 67 
Step' thou forth Second consummate songster ! 

8. Perfect, of the highest degree or quality; 
supreme; utmost. Usually of qualities, or states, 
as consumunate bliss, skill, wisdont, etc. 

1526 Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 231 b, To knowe the god 
omnipotent is the consummate iustyce. 1644 Mitton Aveop, 
36 The most consummat actofhis fidelity. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 94 The most consummate and 
absolute Order and Beauty. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(x714) Iv 406 A.consummate skill in Arithmetic. x72 
Watts Logie wu. v. § 4 Consummate folly, 7/2803. Worpsw. 
Prelude w. (1889) 259/1 That day consummate happiness 
was mine, 1855 MacAunay, Hist. Zug. 1V. 271 Conducted 
with ‘consummate’ ability. . 2880 Beaconsrietp Eudyrt. 
Ixxiii, 340 Little dinners, consummate and select, 1876 M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond, 371 It was a consummate sermon. 

- . + 4,-?2=Constsep 3, Consumer. Ods.*° ; 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Mere. Conpit. vii. 298 Lixivia [in dropsy] 
«sare proper .. but not .. for such as are consummate, and 

make a red deep colouréd urine. ae 


‘Consummate (kp nsimelt, kgnsy'meit), v.  [F. 
prec., or L. constmmat-, ppl. stem -of consemmire 
- to sum’up, make up, complete, finish, f. cov- al- 
together + szemmea sum, sents highest, utmost, 
- Supreme, extreme, etc. The ppi..adj: comstemnmate 
* was in earlier use than the vb., and-after the‘latter 
came into 'use,-continued for-some time’to be used 
. as its ‘pa. pple.,. until ‘succeeded in this capacity 
by covesceamated, " ‘THe pronunciation constemmate 


is given.in all the dictionaries until within the last. 


few-years, but covnszmmateis.now prevalent: see 
Contempnats..: ‘In :the adj. conseemmate. is still 
usual,though co-vseenmate is.often said.J*  - 


* Though her mien was in general haughty, s| 
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1. ¢vans: To bring to completion or full accom- 
plishment ; to accomplish, fulfil, complete, finish. 
x830 Parsc. 495/2, I consommate, I make a full ende of 
‘a thyng, je consume. 1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 450 
[This] brought greater desire to them, to consumate them. 
1895 SHAKS, Fou v. vii. 95 To consummate this businesse 
happily, 26z0 Azstvéo-ne. 1. 2x4 The Sunne heere riseth in 
the East with us..And so hee consummates his circled 
course In the Ecliptick line, 1632 tr. Braucl’s Praxis Med. 
399 This disease is consummated and brought to its full 
ripenes in 24 houres. 31692 Ray Dissol. World 25 God 
also consummated the Universe in six days. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xx. 18 And let the Peers consummate the disgrace. 
1798 Souturey We of Fergus Poems II, 108 As if I knew 
not what must consummate My glory! 1835 Browninc 
Paracelsus u. 48 This done..to perfect and consummate 
all...I would supply all chasms with music. 1837 THrrtwaLi 
Greece IV. xxx. 158 Lysander was eager to consummate 
his victory. 
+b. To make an end of, or put an end to, by 


doing away with. Obs. 

1634 Sir T, Herpert 7yav. 135 Arbela, where he [Darius] 
consummated life and monarchie. a@x649 Cuas. I Whs. 
292 What more speedy way was there to consummate those 
distractions then by a personal treaty. 1649 Futter Fst 
Afax's Fun, 24 God would ., consummate this miserable 
world, put a period to the dark night. : 

2. To complete marriage by sexual intercourse. 

1840 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 25 Your maieste .. maie.. con- 
tract and _consummat matrimonie wyth any woman. 1709 
Steerer Tatler No. 1x &5 Prince Nassau. .consummated on 
the 26th of the last Month his Marriage with the beauteous 
Princess of Hesse-Cassel. 1766 Goips. Vic. W. xxxi, Her 
aunt .. had insisted that her nuptials with Mr. Thornhill 
should be consummated at her house. 1823 Lincarp “7st. 
Eng. Vi. 202 That the marriage between Arthur and Catha- 
rine had been consummated. 

b. absol, 

1748 H. Watpoce Corr. (1837) I. 128 They consummated 
at her house. 1762 Scrarton /udostan (1770) 17 They are 
married in their infancy; and consummate at fourteen on 
the male side, and ten or eleven on the female. 1771 Cou- 
templative Man 1.27 Wer Highness was obliged to con- 
summate at a lonely.. Cottage, to avoid being discovered. 

+3. To make perfect ; to perfect. Ods. 

[x535 Goodly Prynzer (1834) 165 After they are consummate 
in all kind of virtue.] 1582 N. T, (Rhem.) Hed. v. 9 Being 
consummated, he became, to all that obey him, the cause of 
eternal salvation. 1678 A. Lovent tr. La Fontaine's AYil. 
Duties Cavatry 79 Consummated in the experience of War. 

4. intr. (for ref.) To fulfil or peect itself. 

2839 Baitey Festévs (1848) p. xvi, From the first These 
things were fixed, and are and aye shal] be Consummating. 
1844 Mrs. Brownine Vision of Poets, Room .. for new 
hearts to come Consummating while en consume. 

Consummated (kgnsimeltéd), gal. a. ff. 
prec. vb. +-ED.] 


1. Perfected; completed ; finished. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. 1. 347 Intire and consummated 
felicities. 1687 A. Lovety tr. Bergerac’s Com. Hist. 1.173 
A true and consummated Philosopher. x702 Eng. Theo- 
Pthrastus 291 Avast ability, and a consummated experience. 
180x SourHey Thalaba 11. xxvi, ‘To deluge o’er with no 
abating flood Qur consummated world. 1833 I. Taycor 
Fauat. ii. 39 The pleasure of consummated revenge. 1866 

. H. Newman Gerontius iv. 34 How.. the consummated 

aints See God in heaven. 


+2. Completely decomposed. Cf. Consumz vt 


rd.) Obs. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. U1. 66 An equal 
quantity of Soil or small, old, consummated Dung. 

Consummately, adv. [f. ConsuniaTE a. 
+-Ly2,.] Completely, perfectly; in the highest 
degree. 

1613 SALKELD Tveat. Angels 122 But this could not be 
so, that hee was created so consummately perfect. @1711 
Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 65 Her Heav’nly 
Babe she held in her Embrace, Consummately to bless the 
Holy Place. x97x_Sunius Lett. liv. 288 This consummately 
bad man. 1839 Hattam Hist. Lét. iv. u. § 68 Consum- 
mately impudent. 1880 Beaconsrietp Endy. vy. 2 
e flattere: 
Zenobia and consummately. 


Consummating (kg'nsdmeltin), vd). sb. [Ff 
ConrsuMMArE Y.+-ING1,]. The action of complet- 


ing or perfecting ; consummation. 

155s J. Harresretp in Bonner Hovzilies 43 To the perfyt- 
ynge, or consummating of the holy ons. @16r8 Rateicn 
Mahowtet (1637) 131 The time .. for the Lape erage? of 
the intended marriage. x660 Zrial Regic. 46 That which 
was the Consummating of all, that Bloody Warrant. 

Consummating, ff/.a. [f. a3 prec. + -ING®.] 
That consummates ; completing, perfecting. 

1616 Cuapman Afziseus 395 When the consummating hours 
had. crown’d The down-right nuptials. ryor Bevertey 
Afoc. Quest, 12 The Consummating Judgments of its Utter, 
and Final Destruction. 2823 Soutney Hist. Penins. War 
I. 182 He committed his last and consummating folly, by 
appealing to the very tyrant, etc. 1876 Moztey Uxiv. 
Servm. ii. 4x The consummating act of national apostasy. 

Consummation (kpns#mét:fon).- Forms: § 
-Sommacion, -sumacyon, 5-6 -su(m)macion, 6 


-acyon, 6- consummation. f[a..OF. consomma- 
tion (-somation, -semation), ad. L, consummatton- 


emt, n, of action f, corsunimare to complete, Con- 


sumMATE. Finally conformed to the L. spelling.] 
_I. The action of completing, accomplishing, fuly 
filling, finishing, or ending.- - ~~ =. 

“x398 Trevisa Barth. De P.“R. 1.-vii. (2495) # “After pur. 
gacion foloweth iflumynacion,-perfeccion“and consumma- 
cion.. ax4o0 Cov. Afyst, (Shaks. Soc.)=x98, All that hath 


herd this -consummacion Of this pagent. 1499 CAxToN 


CONSUMPT. 


Eneydos v. (1890) 22 For the consommacion of the said 
sacrifyce. rgq6 in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) App. iii. 129 The 
ereccion & consumacion of the newe hospytall in Smythfeld 
for the pore, a 1665 J. Goopwin filled w. the Spirit (1867) 
202 Between the beginning and consummation or finishing 
of it, 1667 Perys Diary (1879) IV. 467 He did expect to 
hear from Bredah the consummation of the peace. 1876 
Bancrort Hest, U. S. UII. xx. 298 The king .. urged the 
instant consummation of the treaty. 

b. The completion of marriage by sexual inter- 
course. 

¢ 1530 in Fiddes Live Wolsey (1726) 1.171 Nothing was so 
muche desyred of bothe there parents, as the Consummation 
of the said act, 1548 Acé 2-3 Edw, VI, c. 23 § 2 Sentence 
for Matrimony, commanding Solemnization, Cohabitation, 
Consummation and Tractation as becometh Man and Wife 
tohave. 1706 Farqunar Recr. Officer 1. i, She would have 
the wedding before consummation. 1879 M. Pattison 
Afilton 58 The suggestion ..is that Milton’s young wife 
refused him the consummation of the marriage. ‘ 

2. Completion, conclusion, as an event or condi- 
tion; end; death. 

1495 Caxton Jason 4 They visyted temples and oracles 
unto the consummacion of their dayes. 1483 — Cato H vij, 
Dethe is consumacyon and ende of al payne and laboure. 
x61 Suaxs, Cyd. 1v. ii. 280 Quiet consumation haue, And 
renowned be thy graue. 12677 Haus Prim, Orig. Man. wt. 
ix, 217 [They] held that it put a total Consummation unto 
things in this lower World. 1795 Soutney Vis. Alaid Or- 
leans 1, 180 This is his consummation! 1840 Mrs. Brown: 
xc Drama of Exile, Death’s consummation crowns com- 
pleted life, — . 

ec. esp. in consummation of the world, of all 
things, etc. (Sometimes with the subsidiary notion 
of accomplishment of a ‘dispensation’, or of de- 
struction.) 

154 Becon News out of Heaven Wks. (1843) 55 He will 
be with you even to the very consummation and end of the 
world, 1585 Aur. Sanpys Sevme, (1841) 352 The time .. of 
the general consummation of all things ts left uncertain. 
1629 SYMMER Sir. Posie 1. vi. 23 At the consummation of 
the world, when the number of the Elect shall be perfected. 
19777 Priestiry Matt. & Spir. (1782) I. xvii. 201 At the 

eneral consummation of all things, 187g LyrL. Princ. 

col, 1.1, iii. 45 The decline of our System, and its future 
consummation by fire. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. I. 262 
Anything short of the final consummation. 

3. The action of perfecting ; the condition of full 
and perfect development, perfection, acme, 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 14 b, The consummacyon 
& perfeccyon of holynes. xg52 Bk. Com, Prayer, Burial, 
That we .. may haue our perfect consummacion and blisse. 
1713 STEELE Znglishinan No. 10. 64 It is the Consummation 
of all Crimes to be impudent. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. 
(3879) 548 The consummation of Heathen virtue, 1856 R. 
A, Vaucuan Jfystics (1860) I. 93 Such return ., is the con- 
summation of the creature. ; : 

4. A condition in which desires, aims, and 
tendencies are fulfilled; crowning or fitting end; 
goal. : 

160z Suaxs. Ham. 11.1. 63 "Tis a consummation Deuoutly 
to be wish’d. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick, xi, The probability 
of Miss Nickleby’s arriving at this happy consummation. 
1851 CarLyLe Sterling u, ii. (1872) 9x Radicalism .. had 
come to its Consummation, and vanished from_him in a 
tragic manner. 1886 Moriey Pattison’s Mem. Crit. Misc. 
IIL. 137 Nothing ..was done towards making the desired 
consummation a certainty. ie f ae 

Consummative (kpnsdmeitiv, kpnsemativ), 
a, [ad.L. type*consemmativ-us (prob. used in med. 
or mod.L.), f. consemmat- ppl. stem of corszn- 
mare to CONSUMMATE +-IVE.] Having the faculty 
of consummating, tending to consummate; com- 
pletory, final. 

1683 FE. Hooxer Pref. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 71 Peace 
and Truth (a Conjunction which I wold ever call Copulativ, 
and make, if I could, perpetuously Consummativ). 1702 
S. Parker tr. Tully's de Finibus 225 The Amplitudines 
Bonoruue, or Consummative Goods. 1836-7 Sir W. Ham- 
iron Metaph, vi. (1859) I. 98 This mental reconstruction 
is, therefore, the final, the consummative procedure of 
Philosophy. 1852 — Déscuss, (1853) 21 zofe, ‘The consum: 
mative union of the two had not been attempted. 

Hence Consummatively adv., Consummative. 
ness 5d. 

31624 Donne Servi, xvii. 163 If we speak effectually and 
consummatively. 1683 Gaupen Hierasp. 279 There is 
nothing usefull or commendable in any other way .. which 
is not inclusively, eminently, and consummatively in a well- 
ordered Episcopacy. 170x Bevertey Agoc, Quest. 9 Of the 
Amplitude, and Consummativeness of it. 


Consummator (kpns#meitar). [n. of agent 
from L. consummére to CONSUMMATE : see -OR.] 
One who consummates or brings to perfection, 

1624 Br. Mountacu Wew Gagg 142 Christ..crowne of our 
felicitie. and consummator of our glorie. 1768 Li/e of Sap- 
skull II, 47 To be the consummator of her nuptials. 1833 
New Monthly Mag, XXXVUI. 136 She is the consum- 
mator of that undehnable species of wit which we should 
call .. the slaug of good society. 
‘Consu-mmatory, @ are, 
-OnY.] = ConsuMBATIVE. . 
- 1648 “T, Verax’ Relat. § Observ.1.-147 Secret Examina- 
tions ,. some preparatory only .. and-some consummatory, 
laying the Axe to the root at the first blow. 1817 G. 5S, 
Faser Eight Dissert, (1845) I, 357 Unless we allow the pre- 

aratory and shadowy Levitical Church to be privileged 
infinitely above the consummatory and substantial Chriss 
tian’ Church, = 

+ Consumpt, 27. a:' Obs. Tad. L. conseempt-ts; 
pa. pple, of corsiimére to Consume.] = CONSUMED: 
as pple. and adj,’ - . Nae oe 

: 112-2 


[f prec. see 


CONSUMPT: 
©1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. ‘vii. 60 It is nat 3euen to knowe. 
Tem fat ben dede and consumpt. 1382 Wyetw Foskua x. 
20 ‘Aduersaries .. vnto the deeth almest consumpt [2388 al- 
imost wastid], 1398 Trevisa Barth: De P. R. vi. i (2495) 

187 Fiesshe; fatnesse, and fayrnesse is consumpt andspended. 
1430 Lyna: Chroi. Troy w. xxxiv, Men’... longe and lene, 
Consumpt, sklendre, browne and’citren hewed.: -- - 

“Consumpt' (kgnsv'm’t); sd, ‘Chiefly “Sc. [f. 
L, type consecaptaus (-stem 3 of. steanpizs cost, ex- 
pense), f.. ppl. stem of comsiinére to CoNSUME.] 
Consumption. = -. 

1756 Mrs. Catperwoop 977, (1884) 82 This is but home 
consumpt, 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 151 The con- 
sumpt of it [barley] in beer is but small. 1880 J. H. Burton 
Reign Q. Anne I, iv. 146 Taxes to be imposed on consumpt 
athome, 1884 .5¢. Fames’s Gas. 8 Feb. 6/2 He placed the 
London consumpt at 86,000 bushels. 

+Consumptibility. Obs. [f. next + -rrx.] 
The quality of being consumable. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behmen's Rem. Whs., ist Apol. B. 
Tylckex 69 The Light goeth forth out of that very Death, 
out of the Consumptibility forth. Jdid. 22. 

+Consumptible, a. Obs. [f. L. consumpt- 
ppl. stem of consiiméve +-BLE.] Capable of being 
consumed, consumable. 

1579 Furke Heskins’ Parl, 51 Christ gaue inconsumptible 
meate, the sacramentaries giue consumptible meate. For 
they giue but bread. 

onsumption (kgnsymfen). [nd. L. con- 
sumption-ent,n. of action f. consitmdve to Consume, 
perh. immediately from F. constmption (14th c. 
Oresme), early var. of consomption. To a great 
extent, the latter has in French been ousted by 
consommation, owing to the confusion in that lang. 
of constemer and consommer,] 

1. The action or fact of consuming or destroying ; 
destruction. 

tz Foxe A. § Ad, (1684) III. 56 Christ shall sit .. at 
the right hand of God, till the consumption of the world. 
1s8x Marseck Bk. of Noles 109 In the fire they felt no con- 
sumption. 1609 Biste (Douay) Nim, xvii. 13 Are we al to 
be destroyed unto utter consumption? 1635 Pacirr Chvzs- 
tianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 85 The consumption of 12 millions of 
men. 1667 Warernouse Fire Lond, 6 No culinary fire 
being so speedy in its consumptions. ya J. Macky Journ. 
thro’ Eng. (ed. 4) I. 182 The largest Palace in the World, 
till its Consumption by Fire. ; 

+2. The dissipation of moisture by evaporation. 

61400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 165 Boile hem to be consump- 
cioun of be .iij. part. ¢ 1530 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. 
ix. 224 Boyle all thiese to-guether .. to the consumption of 
the waters, 1616 Surri. & Markit. bia Farite agt 
Boile them to the consumption of the one halfe. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Observ. rif (1771) Aa iij, Boil them in two 
Quarts of Water, to the Consumption of the Half. 

3. Decay, wasting away, or wearing out; waste. 

1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge 1. 3509 In her body resolued 
to naturall consumption. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 
Ded., The perpetuall vexation of Spirite, and continuall 
consumption of body, incident to every scholler. 1616 
Sunrt. & Mann. Country Farme 399 Sometimes the Oliue- 
tree becommeth all withered, and falling into 1 consump- 
tion. 1677 Horneck Gt, Law Consid. iv. (1704) 148 They 
will soon bring a consumption on their fortune, 2708 
Ozett Rabelats (1737) V. 94 A Consumption in the Pocket, 
or want of Money. @171x Ken Ednzund Poet. Wks. 1721 
IT. 195 Sleep is an Anodyn by God design’d, To cure cach 
Day's Consumption of the Mind. " 

4. Wasting of the body by disease; a wasting 
disease; now applied spec. to pulmonary consump- 
tion or phthisis. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. yu. xxxv. (1498) 249 Whan 
blode is made thynne .. soo folowyth constmpeyon and 
wantaal. 1g4a Boorne Dyefary xxxiv. (1870) 296 Swete 
wynes be good for them the whiche be in consumpcion. 
2620 Venner Via Reeta vii. 129 Commended for those that 
haue the pthisicke, or consumption of the lungs.  x6gx 
Wirmte tr, Primrose's Pop. Err. u. 88 They doc not distin- 
guish the trac consumption from other diseases, but call 
every wasting of the , aconsumption. 21806 K. Wits 
"Oh! thou most fatal’, Coos | silent cheater of the 
eye. 1861 Fro. Nicurincale Wursing 26 That consump- 
tion is induced by the foul air of houses. .is now certain. 

b. Formerly with a and 2. (Now only when 

qualified, as @ rapid consumption.) 
1494 Fanyan Chyou, vu, 437 Which Janguysshid longe in 
aconsumpcion or he dyed. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xix. 71 
Lynscede mengled with hony. .1s good for such as are fallen 
into consumtions, 2762-71 H. Watrore Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) III. 239 He died of a consumption March 
xth, 1702, 1798 Mattnus Pop. (1878) 226 The consump: 
tions which are frequent among the common people, : 2883 
G, Liovp £06 § Flow 1. 257 Cure everything, froma, tooth- 
ache ve galloping consumption. Ke oe 4 
. C Jig. ‘ 
(1569 KincesmyLn Afan’s Est. xiii. (1580) 105 Christ was 
Sicke of that consumption, even of zeale, to make us an 
holy house to his father. 1576 Frenne Panepl. Epist. 337 
Freendly services. .ccasing, freendshippe must needes, be in 
daunger of a consumption. 1742 Younc-W2.. 2%, vith. 30 
Discontent. . Incurable consumption of our peace ! 
_5. Wasteful expenditure, waste. . a 

z69t Hantcurrs Virtues xix, How oft ‘they.are allayed 
with the Consumption ofa Man’s Estate. 1732 Law Sercous 
C. it. (ed. 2) 2z The careless consumption of our time. 
'G., The using up of material, the'use of anything 
as food,: or for the support of any process, - - = 

@ 1538 More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 80/2 That we daily 
lese by our inwarde consumpcion.” 1664 Everyn Kal. Fort, 
(729) 228 The consumption of that-inspiriting balsamick 

louriture. 2726 ‘Cuerwoop Ady, Casi. R. Boyle 64 The 
Liquor is-not mine, but I'll stand by you-in the Consump. 
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tion’ of it. - 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 165-The coristant 
and immense consumption of the.solar light. 18:8 Jas. 
Mut Srit, India I v. iv. 439 There was not rice in the 
camp for the consumption of @ single day, 1863 TynpALL 
Heat.i,§ 35 (2870) 14, L wish now to .. show you the con- 
sumption of heat in mechanical work. © % F 7 

7. Pol. Econ, The destructive employment or 
utilization ‘of the products of industry. ; 

3662 Perry axes 11 Good accompts of our. .manufacture, 
consumption, and importation.” 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 
306 The Expence of Consumption of otir whole People, must 
amount to 49 Millions Annum. 2776 Apam Ssitu 
W,N,1, Introd. 3 Those tunds which .. have supplied their 
annual consumption, 2832 wt. Alanis, xv. 
(ed. 3) 143 Increased price will cause a diminished con- 
sumption. 2873 Morrry Rousseate TI. 44 Those middle 
exchanges between production and consumption. 

b. The amount of industrial products consumed. 
17s2 Hume Zss. & Treat. (1777) 1. 365 The best taxes are 
such as are levied upon Consumptions, especially those of 
luxury, 1846 MeCuttocu Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) I. Ger 
Exclusive of this immense home consumption, we annually 
export from 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 bushels. 
+e. Short for cossumption duty: excise. Obs. 

1694 Moreswortn Ace. Denmark (ed. 3) 93 First, The 
Customs. .Secondly, The Excise, commonly called the Con- 
sumption; which is u Tobacco, Wine, Salt, Grain, etc. 
and all Eatables and Drinkables brought into any Town, 

8. Rom. Law. (= consumplio actionis). Ex- 
haustion of a right of action. 

1875 Poste Gaius tv. Comm. (ed. 2) 575 The novation or 
consumption whereby a right of action was extinguished or 
annihilated. /d/d. 579 Extinctive (ipso jure) consumption 
of a right of action vanished with the formulary system. 
Ibid. A plaintiff who lost his cause .. by consumption of 
process (duration of suit for cighiece months, or termina- 
tion of prestorship). Cf. 1880 Murseap Gaizs 480. 

9. attrib, 

17.. Lapy M. W. Montacue Ze##. II. xliv. 16 The con- 
wey cre cough, so common in London. 
.tConsumptional, a. ds. [f. prec.+-AL.] 
Of or belonging to consumption, consumptive. 

1662 J. Cuanpter Vax Helutont's Oriat, 221 Ptysical or 
eT Oninen mn Obs. L 1] 

onsumptionary, a, s. [-ARY.]=prec. 

1653 Gauven Hicrasp. To Rdr. 18 Poore mortals and 
consumptionary Christians tear others, and tire out them- 
selves. 1660 — Brounrig 206 Being consumptionary, and 
so likely to die without child, 

+Consa'mptioner. Obs. [f. as prec. +-En.] 
= CONSUMER (of commodities). 

1662 Petry Taxes 26 The tax doth ultimately light upon 
the landlord and the consumptioners. 1682 J. Cotixs 
Salt 74 They become Consumptioners of our Native Com- 
modities. @ 1734 Nort# Lives III. 162 Not only of mer- 
chants importers but of consumptioners, retailers, etc. 

+Consumptionish, 2. Os. rare. [f. Cox- 
SUMPTION sb. +-ISH.] Tending to the disease con- 
sumption ; consumptive ; phthisical. 

, 1655 Futter Ch, Hés#, vin. iil. § 23 Of their consumption- 
ish, and ever-dying King. «166 — Worthies u. 66 A 
whyning voice, puiling spirit, consumptionish body. 

+ Consu-mptionous, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-0Us.] =CONSUMPTIVE. 

16sg_Furrer Ch, Hist, vu. ii. § 7 Sensible of the con- 
sumptionous state of his body. : 

Consumptive (kgnasv'm'tiy), a. and sb, [fi L. 
consumpt- ppl. stem of consiimére + -1vu. Cf. mod. 
F. consomptif.] — A. adj. 

1. Having a tendency to consume; wasteful, de- 
structive. 5 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 20 If .. he shall esteem it too 
consumptive of time. 1670 Marvetn Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 330 ‘Io manage such a thing as this in letters was a thing 
too tedious and consumptive, 1860 Gosse Kom. Nat. Hist. 
106 The consumptive energy of the termites, or white ants. 

b. Wasteful of money, expensive, costly. 

1748 Warroce Lett. H. Alans (2834) V1. clxxxvii. 225 
0 are the only consumptive entertainment, : 

2. Consisting in, or characterized by, being 
consumed. Obs.. 
"2647 Jen. Tavtor Dissuas, Popery ut. 1.,§ 8 Consumptive 
Offerings to Saints. 1652 ~ Holy Dying iv. § 8 Thoy that 
make consumptive oblations. 1664 H. More Afjst. Jnig, 
327 The ancient Heathen’ burnt incense to their Gods, which 
is 2 consumptive Sacrifice. ; wal 

+8. Liable to be consumed or to decay ; perish- 
able. Obs. i * * ; 

1924 Swirr Drapier’s Leit, Wks. 1755 V.u. 74 According 
to the nature ofall consumptive bodies like ours. 

4, Affected by wasting disease; wasted, sickly, 
reduced. 2 

2655 Gurnatt, Chr. it Ari. Ded., The corisumptive body 
of this our Nation, hath lost so much of her best blood and 
spirits, @xg1z Ken Anodyncs Poct. Wks. 1721 IIT. 437 

he Sun, which .. Faint and consumptive Ardours ‘cast. 
1760 Beattie Poems (2831)'193 Love has not injur’d my 
consumptive flocks, | ge A 

6. spec. Relating or. belonging to pulmonary 
consumption. - Me Fe ts | 

1670 CrarENDON Contenipi, on Ps. Tracts (1797) 373 Adeep 
consumptive sickness. . x747‘Westey Print. Pi ae 1762) st 
A consumptive Cough. 1827 Potrox Course 7. 111,107 Sin, 
with cold, consumptive breath. a, aes 

b.'Of persons: ‘Having a tendency to, or affected 
with, consumption. - 20 0g et 

1660 Perys Diary.17 July, ‘An ‘old consumptive man, 
1986-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (2760) 1. 418 The consumptive 
patients have their particular ward. 1882 Miss Brappon 
Aft. Royal Ill.:i.°3 He is consumptive and has.not many 
years to live.” fs eM & "eos . 


‘CONTABESOENGE. : 


+6. Pecuniarily reduced, spent. Obs..0° | 
1783 SMonLErr Cz. Fathoue xiliy Her finances, which:he -. 
knew.to bein a most consumptive condition’ 1758 — Hist. 
Zing. (1800) II. 139 Considering. the consumptive ‘state .of 
his finances.- 5 oe ibe ed aged ain ate 
- Te Comm. Of or-for consumption of produce... : 2 
Consumnptive demand: a demand for pu of con- 
sumption, as opposed to a sfeculativedemand...- -. — .- 
1864 Daily Tel 5 Nov.;, A fair consumptive’ demand for 
wheat. 1887 Pall-AMall G. 28¥F eb. 2/2 Indications that the 
world has overtaken in consumptive power the output of 
our machinery. 1888 Glasgow Herald 29 Aug., Indian 
corp met a fair consumptive sale at late rates, « — 


"8. Comb., as consumptive-looking. ? : 
3876 Gro. Erior Dan. Der. IIl.-xxxviii. 132 The con- 

sumptive looking Jew. nes ; 

' B sb, [elliptical use ‘of the adj.] 


+1. A consumptive or corrosive agent. Ods. 

2676 Hate Contempil. 1. 8 The great consumptives that do 
«exhaust that time. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obseru. Surg. 
(2772) 323, I..dressed it. .with the Consumptive, to destroy 
the fungous Flesh. | : : 

2, A consumptive patient or person. ae 

2666 G. Harvey Morb. Angi. (1672) 2 The Spring is bad 
for Consumptives. 1880 Vern. Lee Stud, Italy mn. iii. 126 
‘Where consumptives are sent to revive orto die. + ~ 

Hence Consu-mptively adv, Consu'mptive- 
ness. : foe ae # 

1697 T. Nevetr Cousumptions 6x My advice to the con. 
sumptive or consumptively inclined. 1730-6 Battey (folio’; 
Consumptiveness, wasting condition or quality. | 1755 Joux- 
SON, Consumptioeness, a tendency to consumption, “ 

Consumptivity (kgnsomrti-viti). [f, prec. + 
-ity.) Consumptive tendency; consumptiveness. . 

1889 Gatton Natural Inheritance x81 A condition which 
we may call ‘consumptivity’, for want of a better word; 
may exist without showing any outward sign, 1889 Nature 
25 Apr. 604 To arrange parents and children in a graduated 
scale of ‘consumptivity ’. 

+Consu'mptnous, 2. Obs. [f. L. type con-_ 
suntpitt-s (see Consumer) +-ovs,] Consumptive, 

x6or Cuester Love's Afart, lv, (2878) 94 The weakned 
body that..fals away in consumptuous sort, 2659 GAUDEN 
Tears.of Ch, 262 No wonder if the whole constitution of 
Religion grow weak, ricketly and consumptuous. 
_tCon-supreme, a. Obs, [sec Con-.] Con-- 
jointly supreme. on: ; 

1736 M. Davies Athen. Brit. w. Crit. Hist. 53 They did 
ee believe Christ’s con-supreme Godhead, no more than the 

inians, 

+Consurre'ction. Obs. rare. [ad. L.° con: 
strrectiOn-em, a. of action f. L. consurgére to 
arise together.] Rising together or along with: 
(others). 7 

¢1620 Epitaph in Beckley Church, Oxfordshire; [Anne 
Croke] .. expecting consurrection with the just. 1730-6 
Battey (folio), Consurrcction, a. rising up of many together 
for the sake of reverence. . : ies 

+Consu'tile, a Obs? [ad. L. consiitil-is 
sewed together, f, constdve, consiit- to sew together.] 
‘ That is sewed together ’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Hence in Jouxson, and later Dicts. 2. 

+Consuture. 0bs—° [ad. L. type *consiitiira, 
f. consiit-: see prec.) ‘A sewing together’ (Bailey 
1730-6). ; ‘ Re 

+ Conswade, humorous (da/.) for PErsvaDE. 
[But cf. L. consuadere,) an fee ; 

1599 Peeve Str Clyom. (Rtldg.) 515/2 Chave a cur, here, 
an‘a were my vellow, cha must him conswade. : 

+ Conswa‘p, v. Obs: vare~'. [f. Con- mean- 
ing completion + Swap to strike.] : ¢vavs. ? To 


ing 
ees heady, iden 36 Till this Domine D 

x596 Nasne Saffron Walden 36 Till this Domine Dewse- 
i, sipieenh tied and sent with .. 2 scrowle in his .hand 
to saint Peter, . 

Conswetude, obs. f. CoNSUETUDE. 

+Consy. Obs. Cookery. Also conisye, councye, 
couns, [Of uncertain form and origin: T. coucis, 
L. conciius ent. wp, hos been suggested] An 
ancient mode of cooking capons cut into small 
pieces, stewed, sensoned, and coloured with saffron. 

tax400 Forme of Cury xxii, (Pegge, 1780) 20 Capons in 
Coficy (Ed. says ‘Concys 22 seems to bea kind of sauce 
MS. Ed. 6, but the recipe there is different "J. ¢1gzo Lider 
Cure Coc. (1862) 24'Capons in Conisye [ printed covisye] 
Take Capons and sethe hom wele, And hew: hom smalle 
ilkadele, etc. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in Housch. Ord. (1790) 
43t Capons in Consy [frinted Confy]. Take capons and 
roste hom..and choppe hom on gobettes.-colour hit wythe 
saffron. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier, x882) 116 To-mak 
capons in couns tak a capon, etc...colour it with saffron. | 

onsyence, ~ens, obs. ff. CoNSOIENOE. _ 

+ Consy-mpathite, Obs, [Con- + SyamaTHy 
4-rre.]- One that has fellow sympathies. : 

16x6 Lane Sox's Tale:x, 292 And ‘thinges of sympathie 
binn quicklie known, thoughe farr off, to consympathites 
ythrowne. : 


+Cont, v Obs. rare. [App. £. Gr. xovrds, L. 


. contus, 2 barge-pole, puating-pole.] _ To: punt ‘(a 


boat,.or barge): see Quant, Kent... - a3 
x68g Petry in Phil, Trans, XVII No. 198. 658 The Art 
of Contirig, Rowing and Sailing of all the several sorts of 
Vessels, Be eae COR TS asin SES RE an yf 
- Cont, obs,f, COUNT a. isnt ts ee aes 
-Contabescence :(kpntibeséns). ‘[adaL. type 
*contabescentia,n, of state f.. contabescent-:. see next 
and -ENOE. -S0;"F. contabescence (in Littré):]' - 


CONTABESCENT. 
ofl A 


: general wasting-away, decay, atrophy. 
Oés. in. general sense. : a 
1650 tr. Canssin's Ang. Peace 44 Such a cruel Warre.. 
creeping as it were With a slow contabescence .. eats up all 
things. 1654 CuarLeton Physiol. 235 All. .odorous bodies, 
in the-tract-of'a few years, confess*a substantiall Conta- 
bescence, or decay of Quantity. 1882 Syd. Soc, -Lex.; Con- 
fabescence, sameas Contabescentia, .ap old term'for atrophy, 
consumption, marasmus, or any wasting of the body.” 

2, Bot, Partial or total suppression of pollen 
formation in the anthers 'of flowers. See next. 

1869 Masters Veget. Teratology (Ray,Soc.). 1888" HEn- 
stow Orig; Flor..Siruct, 275 The, phenomenon called con- 
tabescence by Gartner. . Geen 

Contabescent (kpntibersént), a. [ mod.ad.L. 

contabescent-em, pt. pple. of contabéscére to waste 
away, be consumed, - Introduced ‘as-a botanical 
term by Girtner, Bedinige sur Kenniniss der Be- 
[ruchtung (1844) 116.] Wasting away, atrophied ; 
in Bot, characterized by contabescence. 

1868 Darwin Anint. §& Pl. under Domest. (1875) I. 14 
In. contabescent plants the female organs are seldom af- 
fected. 1877 —~- Moris of Fl. 193 Many of the anthers 
were either shrivelléd or contained brown and tough or 
pulpy matter, without any good pollen-grains, and they 
never shed their contents; they were in the state designated 
by Gartner as contabescent. 

Conta‘blature. vare. [f. L. contabulat- (see 
next) after zadlature.] = ConTABULATION. 

1827 AIKMAN tr, Buchanan's Hist. Scot. U. u, 128 By a 

contablature of lies a bridge will be erected for bringing 
back: those fugitive Brenni. 
_tContabulate, v. Ods. rare. Also 7 co- 
tabulate. [ad. L. comtabuldé- ppl. stem of con- 
tabulare to cover with boards, to floor, f. coz-+ 
tabula board, plank.] ¢razs. To floor with boards. 
In quot. 1654 jig. 

1623 CockEram, Cofabzdate, to planch. 1654 GayTON 

Pleas, Notes 1 ii, a Bedcoards and boards are the best 
flesh-firmers, ‘consolidating and contabulating his Body. 


1656 Biounr Glossogy., Contabulate, to plank or floor with 
boards, to joyn together, x72x in Battey. 2735 in Jounson. 

+Contabula‘tion. Obs. rare. fad. L. con- 
tabulation-ent a.joining together of boards, a floor 
or story of boards, f. costabzlat-: see prec.] ‘A 
Joining’ of boards together; a boarding, a floor’ 
(Johnson), In quot. 1615 fig. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man x53 In the admirable contabu- 
lation or composition of the whole. 1706 Puituirs, Con- 
tabulation, a joyning of Boards together, a boarding or 
planking; a Floor, a Timber-Frame. 17zz in Barney. , 

Contac(k, -tak(e, var. of ContEcK, Ods., strife, 

Contacowre, var. of Conrecksr, Oés. 

: Contact (ko ntékt). [ad. L. contact-2s (2e-stem) 
touching, contact, £ contaét- ppl. stem of conting- 
éreto touch (each other) : cf. F. coztact (in Cotgr.).] 

1. The state or condition of touching; the mutual 
relation of tivo bodies whose external surfaces touch 
each other. Hence Zo de or come dz (czeto) contact. 
+ 1626 Bacon Sylva(J.), The desire of return into the body; 
whereupon followeth that ‘appetite of contact_and_conjunc- 
tion, 1966 Peniant Zool.; Basking Shark (R.), They will 
permit a boat to ‘follow them..till it comes almost within 
contact, x799 Med. Frit, II..28.1t has been asserted, that 
the .cow-pox cannot be communicated but by contact. 
1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Sure. (ed. 5) 399 By which 
means the edges of the wound in the trachea will be kept in 
contact. 1849 Rusin Sev. Laps v. § 10.145 Bringing it 
into visual contact with the upright pilasters, 1878 Huxiey 
Physiogr.75 So as to avoid contact with air. 21883 Whit. 
aker's Alm., Eclipses, First contact with the Penumbra, 
x, go, aft. First contact with the shadow, 24. 59 a. aft. 

bh. with 27, . : . 

21718 Quincey Compl: Disp, 6 The Cohesion in all Bodies 
must be as the Surfaces and Contacts of their ‘component 
Parts. 1833 Lamp: Za Ser. 1. iii:(1865)260 How‘he sidled 
along, keeping clear.of all secular contacts. __ 

c. To make or break contact: to complete or 
interrupt an electric circuit. Cf. contact-breaker, 
-makerin 6... i : 

¢x860 Farapay Forces Nat. vi. 168 If I make contact 
with the -battery, they are attractéd’ at once. x88 Max- 
WELL Elects, § Magn. Il. 172 -If we make contact only for 
an instant, and-then break contact, the two ‘induced cur- 
rents pass through the galvanometer in. rapid succession. 

2. transf. and fig.2 °° lO. 
| Lo come tit contact with } :to,méet, come -across, 
be brought into practical connexion with. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har.‘1v..cxxv, Though accident,. blind 
contact,‘and the strong Necessity of loving, have.removed 
Antipathies, 1862.Trottore Orley F. xiii. 103 Never till 
now had“ he ‘come into close contact with crime.’ 1874 
Green Short Hist. iti. §.4, 127 A: new fervour of study 
sprang up in the West from its contact-with the more civil- 
ized.Hast, 1889 Fdlustr. Lond. News 21-Dec, 782/t-A-large 
baboon, snapping at all it came in contact with, .° 

b. So pottt of contact. een 
_ 1862 Lewis Astvon. Ancients i, § 1. 2 The, history of 
astronomy has numerous points of contact with the general 
history of mankind. 1883 G. Liovp £26 § Flow, 11. 192 
They had a point of contact where they least expected it, 

3., Maih.. The touching..of a straight line and a 
curve, of two curvés, or of two surfaces ;' the meet- 
ing-of two-eurves (or surfaces) at a“point so, as-to 
have.a common.tangent (or tangent plane)’ at ‘that 


point; the:coincidence of:two or more consecutive 


points on each.of two-curves, -.- --. 
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. If zwo-consecutive .points on ‘each: curve coimcide, the 
curyes are said to have contact of the first orders if three, 
c. of the second order;.and soon. Azglaof contact: the 
angle between a curve and its tangent at any point, or the 
(infinitesimal) angle between two consecutive tangents at 
that point; also called angle of contingence or of curvature. 

1660 Barrow Zuclid ut. xii, If two circles. touch one the 
other outwardly, the right line AB which joins their centers 
A, B, shall pass thro’ the point of contact C. /béd. ut. xvi, 
Any acute angle, to wit, DAE, is greater than the angle of 
contact DAI. 1840 Larpner Geom. 187 If one of the cy- 
linders .. be rolled upon the cther, their line of contact will 
move parallel to itself. 1884 Wituamson Dif Calenlus 
(ed. 5) 290-2 The circle which passes through three infinitely 
near points on a curve is said to have contact of the second 
order with it. bid. 304 The tangent toa curve has a con- 
tact of the first order with the curve at its point of contact, 
and the osculating circle a contact of the second order. 
Jbid, 306 If the contact be of an even order. .the curves cut 
each other at their point of contact. 

4. Geol. Hence contact-bed, -deposit, vein. 

188x Raymonp Gloss. Alining Terms, Contact, the plane 
between two adjacent bodies of dissimilar rock. A con- 
tact-vein is a vein, and a _contact-bed is a bed, lying, the 
former more or less closely, the latter absolutely, along a 
contact. 4s . 

5. attrib. a. Chem. Contact action =CAaTaysis. 
b. Electr. Contact electricity, force, potential : see 
quot. r88x. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 138/1 To be referred to the class 
of ‘contact actions’. 188x Maxweti Electr. § Afagn. I. 
337 It appears that when two different metals are in contact 
there is in general an electromotive force acting from the 
one to the other, so as to make the potential of the one ex- 
ceed that of the other by a certain quantity. /d/d. 1. 339 
This is Volta’s theory of Contact Electricity. x882 Watts 
Dict. Chem. IY. 12 examples of these contact actions are 
found both in inorganic and _in organic chemistry. 1885 
Watson & Bursury Azath. Th. Electr. § Magn. 225 This 
difference of potentials is generally called the electromotive 
contact forces of the two metals .. The metal of higher con- 
tact potential. ; 

6. Comd., as contact-breaker, a contrivance for 
breaking an electric circuit automatically; con- 
tact-level, an instrument in which a form of 
spirit-level is used for the determination of minute 
differences of length; contact-lever, the lever 
which moves a contact-level; contact-maker, a 
contrivance for completing an electric circuit auto- 
matically ; contact-mine, a mine which explodes 
by contact; contact-point, the metal point which 


makes contact in a eles ropnit poem, 

1838 G. Biro in Phzl, Mag. X11. 18. Description of a mag- 
netic *contact-breaker. ¢1865 J. Wytpr in Cire. Se. 
252/2 The contact between the electro-magnet and the bat- 
tery is broken by means of any form of contact-breaker, 
1886 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 14/1 There are in each com- 
partment two incandescent 16-candle power lamps. By the 
application of a *contact maker, only one is lit at a time. 
1885 Jéid. 2x Mar. 5/1 A *contact mine explodes when 
struck by a vessel. 1879 G. Prescorr Sf. Telephone 11 The 
position of this *contact-point may be adjusted by means of 
a screw. 1884 Chamb. $rnui. 25 Oct. 686/r Iridium has 
been used. .for..contact points for telegraphic apparatus. 

Contact, x vare, techn. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢xaus. To bring into or place in contact. 

1834 Even in Fraser's Afag. X1. 644 The spark and the 
gunpowder contacted, and acting together, produce the 
explosion. . 

. 294, ‘To come into, or be in, contact. 

1876 J. Rose Pract. Machinist 297 So that each side of 
the drift will have contacted with each side of the hole. 
1883 H. Greer Dict. Electr. 2x To prevent contact with 
two or more plates at the same time, their contacting por- 
tions are so arranged that no two consecutive plates are in 
the same yertical line. ‘ : 

Contact(e, var.ContEcK, Obs., strife, contention. 

Contactile (kgnte'ktil), a. -rave. fad. L. type 
contactil-ts, f. contact- ppl. stem of conténgére (see 
above). Cf. L. ¢actéiis Taorinn.] Relating to 


contact and the sensation of contact. 

‘Contactile discrimination, the capacity to distinguish as 
two the simultaneous impressions of two somewhat sepa- 
rated points on the surface of the skin ’(Syd.Soc, Lex. 1882). 

+ Contarction. Ods. [as ifad. L. *contaction- 
ent, £. contact-: see Contact sb, (Very frequent in 
t7thc.)] The action of touching, contact. 

1622-15 Be. Harr Coutenzpi., N. T. 1. xxiv, Is his hand 
so short that he can do nothing but by contaction? 1627-77 
Feiruam Resolves’ |xix. 103 We see infection sooner taken 
by, breath than contaction. @168z Sir T. Browne Chr. 
Mor. 66 Since. .we cannot'be punish’d unto amendment by 
proxy or commutation, nor by vicinity but contaction. 


Contarctiveness.. rare. [f. *contactive (Ef. 
Contact +-IVE)+-NESS.] Capacity of being .in 


contact.- ;, Le ; : 

_ x889 F. De Winton in Nature 19 Sept. 496 The discovery 

of steam as a motive power has brought the world into an 

extraordinary condition of contactiveness, 
Contactual (kgntektiail), a. rare. -[ad. L. 

typé'*cortactual-is, f, contactu-s Contact.] Of or 


a 3837 . Bovp Island of Montreal, Is it not deeply, 
broadly,- 

waters'of the Ottawa? - Te eo Mabe 2 
ll Contadina (kontad#na).' It’ pl. -ine. 
fem: of next.} ~An Italian peasant-woman. ~ 


‘[It, 5 


CONTAGION. 


- 1835 Wits Penciliiugs II. Wii. 53 A pretty. contadina, 
who announced herself as the gardener’s daughter. ' 1866 
Hows is Venet. Life xix, 303 Pretty seamstresses and con: 
tadinas, 

|| Contadino (kentad7no). It. pl. -ini. [It.; 
f. contado a county, the country :—L. comitatus : 
see County.] An Italian peasant or countryman. 

1630 2. Fohuson’s Kingd. & Comnew. 93 In Spaine it is 
farre worse [than in Italy}; the Contadini are .. esteemed 
almost as the Asses, that bring their Cabbages..to the 
Markets. 1656 J. Harrincton Oceana 110 (Jod.) For put 
the case you be travelling in Italy, ask your coutadino, that 
is, the next country fellow you meet, some question, 1820 
SuetLtey To Maria Gisborne 286 Afar the Contadino’s 
song is heard. 


Contagio- (kgnté-dzi,o), combining form of L. 
contagium ‘contagion’ ,asin contagio-miasmatica, 
propagated both by contagion and by miasma 
(Syd. Soc, Lex. 1882). 

Contagion (kgnta-dgon), [ME. a. F. contagion, 
or ad. L. contdgion-em a touching, contact, con- 
tagion, f. con- together + ¢angére to touch. So It. 
contagioze.] 

1. The communication of disease from body to 
body by contact direct or mediate. 

(The two earliest quots. perhaps belong to b or to 2.) 

71535 More De Quat. Noviss, Wks. 73/1 Yf a manne bee 
so ae stomaked, that goyng where contagion is, he 
woulde grudge to take a lyttle tryacle. x594 Lapy RusseL 
in Ellis Orig. Let?. 1. 233 I11. 40 A comfortable litle breck- 
fast agaynst the contagion of this tyme. @ 1626 Bacon (J.), 
In infection and contagion from body to body, as the pleaue 
and the like, the infection is received many times by the 
body passive; but yet is..repulsed. 1658 Sir ‘1. Browne 
Hydriot.i. 4 The Jewish Nation ..to avoid contagion or 
pollution, in time of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their 
friends, 180x Afed. Frnl, V. 146 Dr, Tissott. observes, that 
the Small-pox .. does not propagate itself so much by con- 
tagion as by an infection of the air. x860-1 Fro. Nicut- 
INGALE Nursing ii. 13 Scarlet fever would be no more as- 
cribed to contagion but to its right cause. 


b. Contagious quality or influence. 

1596 Spenser /. Q. v. vii. rx Such is the powre of that 
same fruit, that nought The fell contagion may thereof re- 
straine, x60r Sans, Yd, C. u. i. 265 What, is Brutus 
sicke? And will he steale out of his wholsome bed ‘To 
dare the vile contagion of the Night? 1805 Afed. Fru. 
XIV. 561 The most striking contradictions in their belief 
and assertions on the subject of its contagion. 

2. A contagious disease or sickness; a plague or 
pestilence. 

31398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. Ixiv. (1495) 281 Lepra 
also comith of fader and moder, and so this contagyon 
passyth in to the chylde as it were by lawe of herytage. 
1555 EDEN Decades 142 They [the Cannibals] haue spredde 
their generation..lyke a pestiferous contagion. 650 WEL- 
pon Crt. Fas. /,28 He was forced by that contagion [a 
plague] to leave the Metropolis. 1654 H. L’Estraxce 
Chas. (2655) 7 Bulloign, where she was to imbarque for 
England, (the contagion being then much at Calais). 722 
De For Plagze (1840) 202 The contagion despised all medi- 
cine, death i in every corner. 1856 R. A, VauGHAN 
ALystics (1860) I. 243 In the year 1348 that terrible conta- 
gion known as the Black Death. .appeared at Strasburg. 

3. The substance or principle by which a con- 
tagious disease is transmitted ; =ConTaGium. 

1603 Lonce Plagite Bijb, Contagion, is an euil qualitie 
in a bodie, communicated ynto an other by touch, en- 
gendring one and the same disposition in him to whom it is 
communicated. 317§x Cuampers Cyd, s.v., In others [dis- 
eases] the contagion is transmitted through the air to a 
great distance, by means of steams, or effluvia, expiring 
from the sick. 1800 Afed. Frei. IIL. 322 It ought to have 
been mentioned, whence this contagion came; or how 
it was generated in the prison. 1801 /did. V. 84 It may 
possity, be observed, that the Variolous Contagion, from 

aving extended its influence over the earth’s whole sur- 
face..cannot be destroyed either by accident or design. 
1849 Rozertson Serwz. Ser. tv. xviii. (1876) 194 The food of 
man seems poisonous, the air is charged with contagion, 


b. concer. A poison that infects the blood. soet. 
160z Suaxs. Ham, ww. vii. 148 Ile touch my point With 
this contagion [a poisonous ointment], that if I gall him 
slightly It may be death. 
e. trans. 

1602 SHaks. Ham 11. ji. 408 The verie witching time of 
night, When Churchyards yawne, and Hell it selfe breaths 
out Contagion to this world. 

4, fig. Hurtful, defiling, or corrupting contact ; 
infecting influence. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nun's T. 72 My soule. . That troubled 
is by the contagioun Of my body. ¥483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 
706) Thus Saynt geneuefe delyuerd Saynt celyne fro 
per A and fro the contagyon of the world. zg92 tr. Feuins 
ont Rev. xviii. 4 The contagion of sin, 1643 Sir T, Browne 
Relig. Med. u. § ro It is the corruption that I feare within 
me,.not the contagion of commerce without, me. 1976 
Gizson Decl. } F. t xxi. 591 His mind was tainted.by the 
contagion of fanaticism. 1836 Tumrtwa.i Greece II. xiit. 190 
The contagion of these vices undoubtedly spread through 
the nation, 1857 Freeman Worn, Cong. (x876) I. v. 282 
Exposed to the contagion of foreign influence. 

b. Contagious .or spreading moral disease; 
moral.corruption. : tet ; 

1833 Friru Wés. 115(R.) This contagion began to spring 
etien in St. Paules:tyme. 1669 Gaie Crd, Gentiles.1..mt. v. 
63 An universal Contagion, or-Corruption diffused through- 
out the whole of human Nature. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
II. 587 All.forsook’ their ancient faith, and became’ Ma- 
hometans, .the contagion spread over:Arabia, Syria, Egypt 
and; Persia.: 1848 Macautay, Hist, Zug. I..4or .A few 
eminent men. .were exempt from thé general contagiony.: ~ 


CONTAGIONED. 


‘5. fig. The contagious or ‘catching’ influence or 
operation of example, sympathy, and the like. 

1632 J. Havwarp tr. Bioudi’s Erouena 186 Her griefe 
alone was an universal! contagion to the Universe. 1654 
WuitLock Zoeotomia 208 Our opinions comming more by 
Contagion, than on Deliberation. 1782 Gisson Decl. § #, 
li, 117 The contagion of loyalty,an elegy was com- 
municated from rank to rank: 18s6 Yroupr Hist. Eug, 
(1858) II. vi. 14 By the contagion of example he gathered 
about him other men who thought as he did. 3862 Srantey 
Few. Ch. (1877) I. xviii, 343°A contagion of goodness, of en- 
thusiasm, of energy .. almost impossible to resist. 1872 
Yeats Growth Comit. 259 ‘The contagion of adventure 
which was spread abroad by the Spanish discoveries, 

+6. éransf. Taint; tainting or adulterating con- 
tact; impure admixture. Ods. 

1695 Woopwarp Wat, Hist. Earth t, (1723) 23 Multitudes 
of Shells .. absolutely free from any such Mineral Con- 
r Ibid. Ww. (3723) 246 Even the most obvious and 
Minerals are not free from this Contagion of ad- 
ventitious Matter, 

+'7. Fouliness, noisomeness, stench. Ods. 

1662 J. Cuanpier Van Heluont’s Oriat. 102 The water 
of the same Well, dayes before, sent forth the stink- 
ing savour of Brimstone, and. .its contagion, yellowness, to- 
gether with the turbulency of the water, did bewray it. 

Contagioned (kgntz-dzand), Z/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Affected by, or tainted with, contagion. 

1825 IWestm. Rev. Apr. 529 In this case, also, a con- 
tagioned cargo is covered with a clean bill. 

Contagionist (kpntédzanist). [f. as prec. + 
-Ist. CE£ F. contagtonsiste.| One who maintains 
or believes that certain diseases, such as the plague, 
cholera, and yellow fever, are contagious. 

[1826 Blachkw, Mag. XIX. 131 Who .. would not believe 
that he was an anti-contagionist 7} 7831 Fraser's Mag. 1V. 
617 To alter their opinion [about cholera], and enlist under 
the banner of the contagionists. 

attrib. & adj. 183% in Grevitte Aen. Geo, TV (1875) IT. 
xiv. 157 We have appointed a Board of Health, which is 
contagionist. 1865 Header 11 Nov. 545/3 The ultra-con- 
tagiontst school. 


Contagiosity (kfnté:dzip'siti). rare. [prob. 
ad. F. contagiosité or med.L. *contagiositas, f. L. 
contagids-us Coxtacious: see -tty. Littré has the 
F. only as a neologism, but it may have occurred 
in OF.] Contagious quality. 

1430 Lype, Chron. Trey v. xxxvi, By the enuyous false 
contagyosytie, Of the serpent pompouse and ellate, 1882 
Syd. Soc. Lex. Contagiosity, the quality or amount of con- 
tagion in different diseases, 

Contagious (kfatz'dzes), a. [ME. a. OF. 
contagieus (14th c,), ad, (late) L. contdgidsus, £. 
contagion-: see CONTAGION and -0v8.] 

T. Where the notion of mutual contact is present. 

1. Of the nature of or characterized by contagion ; 
communicating disease or corruption by contact ; 
infectious. Also fig. 

¢1374 Citaucer Boeth, ut, xii. ror Whan I lost my me- 
morie by be contagious coniunccioun of pe body wil 
soule, 1607 Warnincton Oft. Glass ii. (1664) 23 His 
must needs be affected with the Contagious Qualities inci- 
dent unto his Body. 1795 Soutney Fou of Arc vit. 451 
Ere the contagious vices of the court Polluted her, he 
thought. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 413 Amid the contagious 
habits of great cities. 

2, Of diseases: Communicable or infectious by 
contact. See Contacion 1. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 196 pis [leprosy] is oon of the 
syknessis pat ben contagious. 1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt 
Vay. (2589) 252 Of some contagious sickenesse he died. 
zs40 Act 32 Hex. VIII, c. 42 § 3 The pestilence, great 

ockes, and such other contagious infirmityes. «3626 Bacon 
In Resuscitatto (od, Rawley) 112 Pestilences, Sweats, and 
other Contagious Diseases, xzyxo Steere 7atler No. 10 
wir There is a contagious Sickness, which, it is feared, will 
end in a Pestilence, 1803 Aled. Frat. X. 108, I do not 
think influenza to be contagious. 2879 Mactacan in 194% 
Cent. 810 When we wish to say that a disease is produced 

personal contact with a person suffering from it..we 
call it contagious, : 

Contagious Diseases Acts, the title of a number of acts 
of parliament passed in 1866 and following years, to check 
the propagation of yenereal diseases in certain military and 
naval stations (‘C,D. Acés"), and to check the spread of 
rinderpest and other diseases among cattle (Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts). ‘ te 

3866 Resolution Ho. Commons 24 Apr, That it is expe- 
dient to make provision for the payment of any Expenses 
that may be incurred, under any Act of the present Session 
for the ree jeevoudton of Contagious Diseases at certain 
Naval and_ Military Stations. 1883 Zvses ax Apr. 8/4. 
2887 Ho, Commons 14 June, The Regulations .. in force 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878. 

8. Tainted with and communicating contagion : 
charged with the germs of an infectious disease... 

1586 Cocan Haven fealth ccxliii, (1636) 30r The clothes 
especially of woollen..continue contagious by the space of 
shree. yeares, and more, 1722 De For Plague (1840) 179 
Their breath, their sweat, their very clothes, were contagious 
for many days before. Jéid, (Rtldg.) 251, They might go 
about scemingly whole, and yet be contagious to all those 
that came near them. 8x3 J. Trtonson Leet, JujJai. 350 
The absorption of. .bile, milk, contagious matters. ‘ 

4. fs Apt to be communicated from one to 
another or to others. (Cf. catching, infectious.) . 

1660 Bovte Seraph. Love 144 If our Friends do not allay 
our Love or Affection by unwelcome Actions, or their con- 
tagious Sufferings, 1667 Mitton P. L, 1x. 1036. Well under- 
stood Of Eeve, whose Hye darted contagious Fire. 1689 


Suaowett Bury F, us. i, I sec this Folly is contagious. 730 


890 
Tuomson Antu 1113 From Look to Look contagious 
thro’ the Croud Pannic runs. 1769 Fusius Lett, xv. 
68 Ripened to. .maturity of corruption, the worst examples 
cease to be contagious, 1867 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Arms, 


Progr, Culture Wks. (Bohn) III. 235 All vigour is con- 
tagious, and when we see creation we also begin to create.* 
_ ID, In more general sense: Breeding disease, 
injurious, noxious. - . 

+5. Apt to breed or infect with disease, fever- 
breeding, E arcaprire ®that corrupteth or in- 
fecteth* (Zable Alph, 1613). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xvu. xxiv- (1495) 618 The 
stenche and lothsom sauour of deed caraynes and other 
daungerous and contagyous ayres. x512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, 
c.8 Which prison is oon of the most anoyous, contagious and 
detestablest places withyn this realme. 1555 Even Decades 
122 The place is also contagious. . by reason it is coompased 
aboute with muddy, and stynkynge marysshes. 1587 R, 
Scot in Holiushed 11. 1546/1 This summer. .was verie hot 
and contagious. 1633 J. Russe.t Batt. Lutzen in Hari, 
Afise. (Malh.) IV. 184 Contagious and poisonous desarts. 
369t Ray Creation 1. (1704) 103 Noisom and contagious 
Vapours. 1992 S. Rocers Pleas. Alem. u. 271 Those 
tend’rer tints that..in the world’s contagious climate die, 

+b. Hurtful or injurious as food. Ods. 

€1450 Henryson Afor. Fab. 50 To fyle your tecth or lippes 
with my blude, Whilke to your stomacke is contagious, 
ergo Barctay Afirr. Gd. AZanuers (1570) Gij, Can kepe 
him from daunger of meate contagious. 1547 Boorpe Brev. 
Health xxxii. 18 Beware of contagious meates and drynkes, 
as newe ale. .newe hote bread, etc. x394 Piar Fewell-ho. 1. 
8 Unto man... the eating of much salt is very contagious, 
because it maketh the blood salt. 

+e. Foul, noisome, fetid. Ods. 

1547 Boorpg Brev. Health § 321 Let him vse odiferous 
and no contagiouse ayers. 1ggo Nasne Pref. Greene's 
Alenaphon (Arb,) 7 The vnsauone sent of the pitchy slime, 
that Euphrates cast vp, and the contagious fumes of goats 
beards burned. J ; 

+6. Injurious to human life or health otherwise 
than by breeding disease; pernicious, noxious. 

©1430 Lypc. Bochas 1x, xxii. (1554) 206a, Most in murdre 
he was contagious Of Innocent blood to make effusion. 
1494 Fanvan Chrox. 1. xix. 17 Flyes..so noyous and conta- 
tes that they slewe moche people. 1599 Haxiuyt Voy. 

I. mu. 103 Now the Winter comming vpon vs with much 
contagious weather. 1650 Butwer Azthropomet. 199 Rid 
them out of the world..as contagious beasts. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. 243 All kind of contagious crea- 
tures, ns lizards, serpents, and adders. 

+7. Morally or socially injurious, noxious, or 
dangerous ; grievous, ‘ pestilent’. Ods. 

cx440 Promp, Parv. 9: Contagyows or grevows to dele 
wythe, contagiosus, 1823 Lp. Berxers Froiss. I. ccxxxiii, 
323 So this ordynaunce o! she pops wesvien contagyous to 
them. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Don. ft A contagious 
broode of Scismatickes. 165: Hossrs Leviath. im. xiii, 
276 To cast out of their Synagogues, such as they thought 
in manners, or doctrine, contagious. 

Contagiously (kgnt2-dgosli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-Lx.] Ina contagious manner: &. By contagion. 
+b. Pestilentially, in a way to breed disease, 

1615 G. Saxpys Trav. m1. 208 A towne. .most contagiously 
seated by reason of the marishes. 1832-4 Dz Quincey 
Czsars Wks. X. 85 Other armies had revolted, and the re- 
bellion was 5 contagiously. 1867 Mut Juang. 
Addr. 37 There is ing which spreads more contagiously 
from teacher to pupil than elevation of sentiment, 

Contagiousness (kgnté ‘dgesnés). [f as prec. 
+-ness.} The state or quality of being contagious 
(in the different senses of the word): a. 22, 

1530 Patscr. 208/1 Contagiousnesse, i/ection,  xg80 
Barer Ady. S 760 The contagiousnesse [vis 10752) of the dis- 
ease did spread far abroad. xg94 Prat Fewell-ho., Diuerse 
new Exp. § 4 Howe to keepe ,. anie fowle or other peece of 
flesh sounde and sweete. notwithstanding the contagious- 
nesse of the weather. 1685 Bovir Saluér. Air 93 Put a 
speedy stop, not only to the contagiousness, but to the 
malignity of the Plague, 1875 Ziemssen's Cyct. Aled. I, 
468 No intelligent observer has yet doubted the contagious- 
ness of typhus fever, small-pox, ctc. 


» Jig. 

as4t Barnes IVs, (1573) 363/2 Wherfore flye from such 
contagiousnesse of men and auoid their wordes as a cancar. 
1547 Homilies 1. Contention 1, (8859) 137 A railing tongue is 
a pestilence so full of contagiousness, 1648 W. Moustracue 
Devout Ess. 177 (T.) An excellent preservative against the 
contagiousness of sin. x187x Ssutes Charac, i, 17 There is 
a contagiousness in every example of energetic conduct. 

|Contagium (kfntzrdzidm). Pl. -ia.. [L. 
contagitine=contagio: see CONTAGION. ] 

+1, = ConmTAGION, corrupting contact.- Ods. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11, ti. 39 Which without doubt 
hath a villanous contagium upon the grand magisterium of 
the Stone. . 

2. spec. ‘The supposed solid-or gaseous organ- 
ized or unorganized substance by which infectious 
or contagious diseases are communicated’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); in pi. the germs of disease. wl 

.1870 Pall Afalf G. 23 Aug. ro Thoroughly to {isolate the 
sick from intercourse with susceptible persons, and thoroughly 
to trap and exterminate the contagium which the hodies of 
the sick evolve. 1883 Tyxpant in Gi uv Weekly Her. 
2 June 3/5 Contagia are living things. ‘Men and women 
have died by the million that bacteria ‘and bacilli might 
live. * x89x Times Weekly ed.) ro July 12/3 He thinks that 
the contagium of influenza is a microbe, which enters the 
system through the surface of the eye. Ye ae 

+Contagy.. Obs. rare. fad: Ly .contdge-une 
see prec.] = CONRAGION 7, Last 

2516 F'apyan Chron, vit. coxxiii. (1841) 249 And after fol 
owed a contagy and a fowle stenche, ‘"* aoe 


CONTAIN, 


Contain (kfatzrn), v. Forms: '3 conteini, 4 
contenen, contienen, kunteyne, (fa. pple. 
y-contyened, y-contynent), 4-6 contens (chiefly 
Se. and worth.), 4-7 conteyn(e, contein(e, § Se. 
conten, 6 contaigne, -teygne, Sc. -tean, 6-7 
contains, -tayn(e, 7-contain. (ME. contein-e(2, 
conten-e, 2. OF. conten-ir (3rd pers. pres. Nor- 
man conten-t, .conten-ent, subj. contené, -teigneé) 
=Pr. contener, -tr, Sp. contener, It. contentres— 
L. continére, to hold together, keep together, com- 
prehend, contain, f. cor-. together + fenzre to hold.] 

I. To have in it, to hold; to comprise, enclose, 

1. ¢rans. To have in it, tohold. (Said ofa vessel, 
a space, or the like.) 

x382 Wyciir Yer. iir3 Wastid cisternes, that contenen 
[2388 holde] watris moun not. ¢cx490 Proms. Parv. ot 
(MS. K.) Conteynyu, havyn or kepyn wit-innyn. ¢ 2876 
Tuynne Ld. Burghley’s Crest in Animady, App. (286s) 215 
In brittill glasse is wholsome wyne conteynde, 2673 Ray 
Fourn, Low C. 64 The Juices .. conteined in the Veins of 
the Earth. 1709 Pore Ess, Crit. 283 So vasta throng ‘the 
stage can ne'er contain. 1860 TRENCH Sermt, [Vesint, Ab, 
xx. 225 We were not formed to contain God's truth, but to 
be contained by it. ; 

b. To be capable of containing; to have capa- 
city for: usually expressed by to Hoxp. 

1§26-34 Tinpare Yoh ii. 6 And ther were stondynge 
theare sixe waterpottes of stone .. contaynynge two or thre 
fyrkins a pece, id Jesus sayde vnto them : fyll the water 
pottes with water. x830 Parser. 496/: This pot contayneth 
eyght quartes, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts Ii]. 1126 In the Wear 
the best coal is put into tubs, these are waggons without 
wheels, containing each 53 cwts. 

2. To have as part (or the whole) of its contents 
or substance ; to comprise, include. 

x340 Hamrore Pr. Conse. 999 Pe lawer werld .. Contenes 
haly pe elementes alle. 1340 Ayend. 118 Pe zeue benes bet 
bye y-contyened ine hoh pater noster, ¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb,) xiii, 58 In pis rewme of Surry er many rewmes 
contende. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. coxxi. air He vnclosed 
the lettre and saw what was conteyned therin, 1g09 FisHER 
Fun, Serm, C'tess Richmond Wks, 1876 1. 295 The crowne 
of our lady .. after the manere of Rome conteyneth Jx and 
thre aves. x54r Bettespen Crou. Scot, Vabula sig. D iiij, 
The table.. contenand the mater of every buke. x60 J. 
Hasuuton (é7¢/e) Facile Traictise, Contenant, first : ane in- 
fallible reul..Nixt, a Declaration, etc. 7 DRYDEN Virg. 
Georg. wv. 305 And Grandsires Grandsons the long List con- 
tains. 1863 A J. Horwoop Vear-bks. 30-31 Edw, /, Pref. 22 
The volume. .having once contained many more {pages} than 
it docs now. 2875 JOWETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 18 The Laws.. 
contain a few passages which are very grand and noble, 

b. Of a material body or substance: To have in 
it (as a constituent element, or in combination). _ 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1.84 Such waters as contain 
most air..are found the lightest and purest. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med, 273 Some of them contain besides, 
carbonic acid, 2860 Tynpart Glac. 1. xx, 141 The rock.. 
evidently contains 2 good deal of iron. 

+8. To include, comprise, extend over, measure 
(so much space, time, or other magnitude). Ods. 

¢3374 Cuaucer Bocth. 1. vii. 56.As myche space as pesce 
and [the] mareys contenen and ouergon. ¢x39r — Astvol. 
1 § 7 The space bytwene contiencth a Mile-wey. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P.R. mt. vil. (2495),53 Of all the fygures 
of the same lengthe the cercle is moost and most conteynyth. 
¢ 1425 Wyntoun Crom, un fil. 172 pe thryd elde..Contenys 
nyne hundyr yhere And twa, 1526-34 TinDALE Acis i, 12 
Then returned they... from _mount-olivete, which is nye to 
Ierusalem, conteyninge a Saboth dayes iorney. [So 1557 
Geneva.) 1851 Rowixson tr. Afore’s Utop, u. (Arb.) 72 
The Hand of Utopia, conteynethe in breadthe .. cc miles. 
1563, Snute Archit. Eiva, Tuscana conteincth in height 
«6, Diameters. 1697 Potter sintig. Greece 3. viii. (1725) 42 
They were not exact Semicircles, but contain’d the bigger 
half of the Circle. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 263 That the 
first Story contain fall x0 Foot in height. 

+b. zxir, with of=prec. Obs. rare. - 

1660 BLoomy Archit. Bd, Regula under Astragulus con- 
taineth of one part.- Jéid, Ca,,The Pillar with all his 
ornaments, containeth of ro Diameters. . 

-@. Of a measure or magnitude : To comprise, be 
equal to (so much or so many of a smaller measure 
or magnitude, or a certain fraction of a larger). . 

1387 Truvisa Higricn (Rolls) 11, 235 (Matz.) A cubite of 
gemetrie conteynep sixe comoun cubites. ¢139x Cuaucer 
Astrol. 1.§ 8 A degre of a signe contiencth 60 Mynutis. 
1611 Binte Leek, xlvy.1z That the Bath may containe the 
tenth h port of an Homer. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts TIL 1123 
In I id the perch contains 7 and the mile 22,40, 
Afod. A pound avoirdupois contains 7000 grains. - 28 

+4. To take up, occupy. (Cf. Conpnise 4 c.) 

61374 Cuaucer Troylus 11. 453 For per was som. Evid 
+» Pat walde as seith myn auctour wele contene Neigh half 
pis boke. 1483 Caxron Gold, Leg. 108/2 Yf I shold here 
exprene alle. the myracles .. It shold conteyne an hole 
volume. 1598 BarckLey Jelic, fan ul. (1603) x50 That 
matter alone would containe a reasonable volume. 1736 
Swirr Zeé. 15 May, A complete history of the .. absurd 
proceedings in this kingdom would contain twelve large 
yolumes in folio. . ties ‘ oe 

+5. To enclose (so much space,.cte.). Said: of 
a boundary line, or of a person. Qds. ; 

1490.Caxton Eneydos vii. heading, How dydo .. boughte 
as moche Ionde:.as she myghte conteyne wythin the space 
of the hide ofan oxe, _ ¢ 1500 JMeltsiue-44 ‘The grete com-. 
pace of the Iedder [thong], which conteyned wel the space 
of two mylles of grounde, -. * : ree 
b. pass. OF a space, region, etc.; To be com- 
prehended, included, or intercepted (within a cer- 
tain space, dz¢zveeu certain limits), - o 


CONTAIN. 


e13391 Cnaucer Aséfvoé. 1. § 39 The arch meridian pat is 
contiened or [intercept by-twixe the cenyth and the equi- 
noxial. 2530 Parser. 34 The countreys that be conteygned 
betwene the ryver of Seyne & the ryver of Loyrre. 1584 
Powet Lloyd's Cambria x That part conteined betweene 
the French Seas. “1603 Knotres Hist. Turks (1638) 184 
The kingdome..was contained within the bounds of the 
lesser Asia. Mod. The Asteroids revolve in the space 
contained between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. * 


6. Math. a. Geom. To enclose, include, form 
the boundary of (a figure, an angle); in ass. 
formerly to be contained under. : 

A rectangle is still said to be contained under the two 


lines which form its length and breadth; so férazsf. 2 
composite number was formerly said to be contained under 


. ts factors. 


b. Arith. end Ale, To have as a factor or sub- 
multiple ; to be divisible by, without remainder 
(also, less strictly, with a remainder). In ass. 
(const. 272): To divide, ‘go into’ (without, or less 


strictly with, a remainder). 

zg7o Binuncsney Luclid 1, def. ix, If the lines which 
containe the angle be right lynes, then it is called a right- 
lyned angle. Jé/d. def. xv, A circle is a plaine figure con- 
teyned under one line, which is called a circumference. 
Tbid. vi. def, xix, 187 A square number is that .. which is 
contayned vnder two equall numbers, 157 Dicces Pazioz. 
tv, xvi. Tij b, Icosaedron is a solide Figure, vnder twentye, 
equall equiangle triangles conteyned. 1594 BLUNDEVIL 
Bxere. uv ¢ . 7) 17 Aske how many times 9 is contayned 
in a9. 1660 Barrow Luciid 1. axiom xiy, Two right lines 
do not contain a space, 37d, 1, prop. xlvi. zofe, A Rect- 
angle contained under two right lines given. Zdzd. x1. 
def, ix, Like solid figures are such as are contained under 
like Planes equal in number. 1823 H, J. Brooxe /xtrod. 
Crystallogr. 123 The new figures would be_contained 
within’ 24 isosceles triangular planes, 1875 Tonxunrer 
Algebra (ed. 7) lii. § 709 We have to find the highest power of 
2 which is contained in | t4..thus the required power is xz. 


+7. To include, comprehend (in a writing, under 
a title, division, etc.). Ods. 

1848 Turwer Mawes of Herbes 74 Many learned men 
contayne the red ways -under Sisymbrio. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 28 He conteineth both these pointes in his 
law. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Selden’s ALare Ci. 83 The Isles and 
the Sea it self might bee conteined here, as particular parts 
of the Government or Province. 1666 Eart Orrery Siate 
Lett, (1743) U1. 99 The proclamation may also contain, that, 
if any one fails therein, etc. 

II. To hold together; to keep under control, 
restrain, restrict, confine. 
+8. To hold together; to sustain. Obs. 
1374 Cuaucer Boeth, ut, xii. 102 Yif pere ne were.oon 
at contened{e] pat he hap conioigned and ybounde. 1579 
ENTON Guicciard, 1123 The army was at a maze where to 
seeke vittells to conteine the bodies which the stroke of 
diseases had yet left on live. 

+9. To hold (in a certain estimation). Obs. rave. 
* r60x'B, Jonson Poetaster v. i. 37 The dull detractions Of 
leaden souls; who..Contain her worthiest prophets in con- 


tempt.. 
ot 16. To keep or retain in a certain state or 
order, under control, in subjection, etc. Obs. 
1538 Starkey Zugland 1, i, 10 By lyke wysdome they 
must be conteynydand kept therin. 7d/d.1, iv. tro Al suc 
lawys..wych conteyne the pepul in gud ordur and rule, 
1598 Barckiey edic. Maz 1, (1603) 28 That the sight and 
horror thereof .. might contayne them in modestie. 1649 
SELDEN Laws Zug. ¥, xxxviii. (1739) 58 A fair opportunity 
of containing them for ever under their awe. 1705 STAN- 
Hore Paraphr. III. 409 The Ceremonial Law .. was given 
to contain the Israelites in their Duty. 1776 Gispon Decl, 
 & #, xii. (1792) IL. 85 It was almost impossible that he could 
at once contain in obedience every part of his wide-extended 
dominions, x83r Sir W Haminton Disczss. (1852) 396 To 
céntain his pupils within statutory regulations, 

+11. To restrain, hold in, keep.in check ;. to hold 
back, keep back, hinder ( /vowz an action, etc.) Ods. 
‘1323 St. Papers Hen, VIIT, V1. 119 The same shal do 
grete good for conteyning of the Swicer. 1596 SPENSER 
State Irel.. Wks, (Globe) 6x4/t To contayne the unruly 
people from a thousand evill occasions. 1625 Bacon Zss., 
Anger (Arb) 567 To containe Anger from Mischiefe. 16g 
Hospes Leviath, u, xviii, Covenants being but words and 
breath, have no force to oblige, contain, constrain, or pro- 
tect any man. 179x Burxe.44%. Whigs Wks. VI..94 The 
principles ‘and opinions, which have hitherto guided and 
contained the world. C\ 

b. To restrain, put. restraint on, repress (one’s 
feelings, passions, etc.). . 

_¢361x CuapaAn //iad ut. 198 One that was my brother- 
in-law, when I contain’d my-blood, And was more worthy. 
-1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 97 Scarce can their Limbs, 
thew mighty Souls contain. xzyxz Steere Sgect. No. 438 
‘#1 To contain the Spirit of Anger. . 7 
+12. To restrict, limit, confine...(Also 7¢f.) Obs: 
- -1579 Lyty Exuphues (Arb.)-148 Them that haue conteined 
themselues, within the bandes of reason. -x60z Hist. Eng. 
sin Hari. Afésc. (Malh.) 1. 415: My desire to contain the 
* work within some-reasonable proportion. .2703 STANHOPE 
Parapir. I, 213 To contain ‘themselves within the limits 
mark’d out for their Christian Course, 1816 Macxintosi 
- Bacon§ Locke: Wks, -1. 336 To excite'a fearless spirit of 
‘inquiry, and yet to contain it within the boundaries which 
Nature has prescribed. 4 eer pees 
- $13, To retain, keep, keep in, confine (within. 
limits.of- space) ; also ref. to confine oneself, ré- 
main; ‘Keep’, “Obs.- Ree ce 
€1865 Linpesay (Prtscottie) Chron, Scot. (3728) 9 To pass 
homeward to-‘Edinburgh, thére to’contain’ himself till he: 
was ‘further’ advised. “ 1570-6 .LamparpE Peramd. Kent 
-(1826) 137 William’ consulted with- Lanfranc how he might’ - 


‘gol. 


conteine that treasuré.within the Realme. 1596 Suaxs. 
Merch, V.1wv.i.-50 And others, when the bag-pipe sings 
ith nose, Cannot containe their Vrine. 640 F. Hawxins 
Youth's Behav.i. § 14 (1663) 3 Wriggle not thyself, as seem- 
ing unable to contain thyself within thy skin. @ 1674 CLar- 
ENDON Hist. Reb. xu. (1843) 740/2 [He] ordered his other 
small troops to contain themselves in those uncouth quar- 
ters. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 243 As the Moderns 
restrain Water, and contain it, ‘ 
+b. zztr. To keep oneself, remain, Ods, 

e¢xg00 Ron. Rose 4926 That he may, er he hennes pace, 
Conteyne undir obedience. 3682 Tate Adsal. § Achit. 1. 
42 Accusers’ infamy is urged in vain, While in the bounds 
of sense they did contain. : : 

+e. To retain, keep in one’s possession or 
control. Obs. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. v. i, 50 If you had knowne the 
vertue of the Ring .. Or your owne honour to containe the 
Ring, You would not then haue parted with the Ring. 
16st N. Bacon //7st. Disc. xlv. 118 It’s true the English 
stuck close to him; but how they were gained or contained, 
Writers speak not. 7 

+d. To keep, maintain (in a certain state). Ods. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man, wW. it. 297 ‘The Water by 
heat and rarefaction easily assuming the nature of Air, and 
- ,containing it self in that consistency. ee 

14. To refrain from expressing or yielding to 
feeling, passion, etc.; to restrain oneself; + to 
refrain or keep fromz (obs.) ; + spec. to be continent, 
keep oneself in chastity (ots.). (Cf. 11 b.) 

a. ref. 

cr2z90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 108/61 Heo ne coube no-bing con- 
teini hire ne speken no-be-mo. 1382 Wyciit 1 Cor. vii. 9 
For if thei conteynen not hem silf, 07 den not chast, wed- 
did be thei. cxz4so Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 
2669 And when fra gretyng sho hir contende. xggo Sir } 
Smytu Disc. Weapons Sig.** ijb, Such..can very hard! 
after be reformed and reduced to containe themselues, and 
live under any discipline, 1596 Suaxs, Tam, Sho. Induct. i, 
100 Feare not my Lord, we can contain our selues, Were he 
the veriest anticke in the world. 1778 Br. Lowrn 7vans/. 
Isa. xiii, 14 Shall I keep silence for ever? Shall I still con- 
tain myself? 1887 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 7/2 Let them 
contain themselves and quit themselves like men, 

b. zutr. (for reff.) 

x61r Biste x Cor. vii. g But if they cannot conteine, let 
them marry. x62x Burton divat, dfed, 1, it. 1m. viii. (1652) 
103 He could contain no longer, but hasting home, invaded 
his territories, 1710 Swirr Leé, 21 Sept, (Seager), No won- 
der she married, when she was so ill at containing. 177 
Younc Paraphr. Fob Wks. 1757 I. 205 Then Job contain’ 
no more; but curs’d his fate. 1726 CHetwoop Adv. Capt. 
R. Boyle 213 All our care was to contain from laughing, 
which was a very hard Task. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. 17 iii, T 
could hardly contain when I saw the Daures dress their 
heads with horns. 1883 G. Lrovp Z0é § Flow Il. 205 He 
.. seemed hardly able to contain. 

+15. To bear oneself (well), behave. Ods. 

a. refl. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 547 Sir Simound de Mountford con- 
seilede hom vaste, Hou hii ssolde hom conteini, the wule 
the bataile ilaste. 1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 277 Gif 3e 
conteyn jou manfully. ¢x4s0 Merlin iv. 77 That he sholde 
contene hym-self myrily. 148: Caxton Godfrey xvii. 45 
The good bisshop of Ey couereet hym moche wysely 
and truly. ¢xgoo Lancelot 1130 Neuer..was sen No man 
in feild more knyghtly hyme conten. 

b. duty. (for 7472.) 

e1350 Hill, Palerne 3301 How that komeli knizt kun- 
teyned on his stede, . oe 

+16. dtr. (for 47.) To be situated, remain (in 
place). Obs. (cf. 17 b.) 

1528 Lynpesay Dream 666 Asia contenis in the Orient. 
1863 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 144 It doth cleanse the 
places also where the stones containe. 

17, =Continun. [Mostly Sc. or xortheri, in 
the forms covttene, -tine, -tyne, but also conteyne: 
there was app. a confusion of comtezne and con- 
tinue: cf, CONTINUD v. 17 in sense of coréaiz.| Obs. 

@ trans. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chrow, (1810) 318 pe no contek suld 
rise, Bot contene forth pe trew vnto be Paskes terme. 1375 
Barsour Bruce viii. 68 Thair fayis..continit the ficht so 
hardely. ¢x400 AZo, Loll, ror Contrarili be gunne, led, 
or contenid. ¢14253 Wyntoun Crom. vill. xxxv. 209 Justyng 
pus has bene Contenyt thre Dayis. 

b. zutr. (Cf. 13 b, 16). 

¢x380 Wyciir Wks, (1880) 33 Pei..contynen [v.~. con- 
teynen]} in pride, coueitise, extorciouns. ¢1470 Henry Wal- 
ace vii, 138 In strowbill wer thou sall conteyne fulllang. 1592 
tr. Funiuson Rev. xvii. 8No Empire. .everconteynedsolong. 


Containable (kgntztnib’l), a. [f prec. + 
-ABLE.} Capable of being contained. 

@i691 Bovte Wks. (2772) I. 85 (R.) The air containable 
within the cavity of the zolipile, amounted to eleven 
grains. 1716 M, Davies Atk, Brit. Il. 243 This Contest 
shout Primitive Christianity as containable in a Primitive 

ibrary, , ; 

Containant. vare—°. [f. Contain v. +-ant.] 
¢ One who, or that which, contains; a container’ 
(Worcester 1860). ; 

+Containdure. Ods. rare. [f. Contain z: ;. 
cf. remainder.| Content, extent, area. | 

2623 Fayvins Theat. Hon, 1, ii. 12 The Buckler was or- 
dinarily, in containdure, no more than three foot in cir- 
cumference, proper for them, termed En/ans perdus. 


Contained (kfntét:nd), 297. a., [f. Conram.] 
1, Enclosed, -included,- ete. 3 Spec. in Geon. 3see 


_ the'verb.” 7 


~ex4g0° Prom. Parvz 91 Conteynyd ‘(or within “holdyn), 
contentus, 1545 RAvNOLD Byrth Mankynde 8 The skyn:: 


CONTAMINATE, 


compassith immedyatly all the contaynyd meate of the 
egge. x57x DiccEes Pantomt, iw. v. V iij b, The semidia- 
meter of his conteyned circle. 31696 Wuiston 7. Earth 
1. (1722) 227 The Air, with all its contained Vapours. 1807 
Hurron Course Math. 11. 7 When two sides and the con- 
tained angle are given. . 

2. Restrained ; + ofa person, self-restrained (ods.), 

7653 H, Coan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxiv. 92 He was not for 
all that so contained, but that taking him by the Beard he 
swore, 1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nis, (1884) 239 He, 
with contained ferocity, was striking for my head. 

Container (kgntzi-no1). [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 
He who or that which contains. 

1502 ATKYNSON tr. 7. @ Kempis’ Jinit. xxv. 218 Thy worde 
forsayd is short & conteyner of great perfeccyon. 1592 
Danier Compl. Rosamond (1717) 61 Fair Eyes, Containers 
of my Bliss. 1697 J. Serceanr Solid Philos. 175 Their 
Notion of Place is to be a Container. 1783 H. Brain Rhee. 
(1812) I, xiv. 339 The relation between the container and 
the thing contained, 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 
I. sor ‘The kettle boils’, is a phrase where the name of 
the container is substituted for that of the thing contained. 
1865 Busunett Vicar Sacr. ut. i. 187 The only Being, and 
the container of all forces to be. 

Containing (kfntz-nin), 007. sb. 
+-Inc1,] 

+1. Behaviour, bearing ; see Contain 15. Olds, 

1375 Barnour Bruce x. 284 He wes..Curtas at poynt, 
and debonar, And of richt sekir contenyng. 1530 Patsar. 
208/r Conteyning, contenement. 

2. Holding, keeping, including, restraining. 

¢ 1440 Prontp. Parv. 91 Conteynynge, continencia. 1867 
Q. Exiz. in Strype Aun. Ref. 1.1. 544 The containing of 
our subjects in the uniformity of religion. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig, Man. 1. X, 225 The containing of the Genera- 
tions of Mankind in such an equability and proportion. 
1678 Cupwortn /ufell. Syst. 127 Conteining belongs to the 
Material Cause. : 

+3, That which is contained; contents, tenor. 

2479 Caxton Yason 116 The conteynyng therof was this 
that foloweth. 1612 Suaxs. Cyd. v. v. 430 This Labell .. 
whose containing Is so from sense in hardnesse, that I can 
Make no Collection of it, 

Containing, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1ng 2] 
That contains, holds, encloses, etc. : see the verb. 

msqx R, Corranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., .V. conteyn- 
yng and .v. sondry [partyes]. 1571 Dicces Paztom, (1591) 
9 The two containing sides of the angle. 1871 B, STEWART 
Heat § 19 The nature of the containing vessel, 

+b, as sb. Something that contains, Ods. 

54x R. Copano Guydon's Quest, Chirurg., Howe many 

artes of conteynynges, and of conteyned ben there in the 

rest. 

Containment (kgntzinmént). zare. [f. as 
prec. +-MEnt. Cf. OF contenement.] The action 
or fact of containing ; holding; restraint; +de- 
portment, behaviour; ConTENEMENT. 

1655 Fuiuer Ch. Hist. 1x. ix. §9 A vast summ enough to 
shatter the conteinment of a rich mans estate, Time's 
Storehouse (1.), A good means of virtuous containment, as 
well in the days of peace as of warre. 1899 G. Mrrepiti 
Egoist II. ii. 40 Revelry in sobriety, containment in exult- 
ation. 

Containt, obs. form of Content sb,1 


Contak(e, -takt, -takkour, etc., var. of Con- 
TECK, etc., Obs. 

Contakion (kgntekign). Gr. Ch. [med. Gr. 
kovrak.oy, in sense 1 taken to mean ‘ roll, scroll’, 
being dim. of xévrag shaft, itself dim. of ovrds 
‘shaft, pole’, also ‘a wooden roll round which a 
MS. was rolled’ (Dict. Chr. Antig.). In sense 2, 
identified with the same word by the legend which 
tells how Romanus was inspired to compose these 
hymns by the eating of a roll or scroll («ovrdstor) ; 
but some think this merely a popular etymology, and 
would connect the name with cords short ; others 
have suggested a corruption of L. casrficim song.] 

1. A name given to the volume containing the 
liturgies of St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and of the 
Preesanctified, in distinction from the larger ser- 
vice-book, the Zzchologion. 

1875 Dict. Chr, Antig. 

2. A short ode or fymn in praise of a saint which 
occurs in the offices of the Hastern Church. The 
invention of these is traditionally ascribed to St. 
Romanus ¢, A.D, 500. 

1866 Campion & Beaumont Prayer-bk. Interleaved 318 
Christmas-Day: third Antiphon; Contakion, The Virgin 
to day bears the supernatural. 

Contaminable (kfnteminab’l), 2. vare—°, 
[ad. L. contdmecnabel-ts, f. contdmind-re; see Con- 
TAMINATE and -BLE. So in mod.F. (Littré),] 
Capable of being contaminated. 2847 in Crate, 


Contaminate (kgatemintt), Ap/.a. arch, [ad.. 
L, contaminat-us, pa. pple. of contdmindre: see 
next.] Contaminated, defiled, sullied. (Formerly 


construed as pa. pple.) ; 
xsg2 Larmor Sern: St. Stephen's Day Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 329 Shewing that we are all contaminate. rg90 
Suaxs. Cow, Err. u. ti. 35 Shouldst'thou but heare..that 
this body consectate to thee, By Ruffian Lust should be 
contaminate? 1610 Heatey Sé#. Ang. Citic of God 1. viii. 
(x620) 13 Their filthy and contaminate liues.- 1788 Sir W. 
Youne in Dk. Buckhm, Cr. § Cabinets Geo, [TT (1853) 1. 391 
Declining Lady Tyrconnel's.visits,as a Lady whose .chars 
acter is contaminate! 1868 Brownine Ring § Bk.X. 375 
Filthy rags of speech. . Tatters all too contaminate for use. 


[f as prec. 


CONTAMINATE. 


. Contaminate -(kgnte-mine't), v.:- [f: L.- cores 
tdminadt- ppl. stem of contdmindre to bring -into 
contact, mingle, corrupt, defile, f, condiment, famine 
(for contagmen) contact, infection, pollation, f. coz- 
+ dag- stem of fangéve to touch.] 

- trans. To render impure by contact or mixture; 
to corrupt, defile, pollute, sully, taint, infect. : 
* 3826 TonsTau Proclam, 23 Oct. in Foxe, Which truly...’ 
(wyll contaminate and infect the flock..with most deadl 
poyson and heresie, x60r Stans. zed. C. 1, iil, et Shall 
we now Contaminate our fingers with base bribes’ 267 
J. Weester Afetaliogr. viii. 124 Imperfect Metals infected 
of contaminated -with terrestrial foeculency. 1764 GoLpsx. 
Trav. 131 All evils here contaminate the mind. 12794 
Sutuivan View Nat. 1. 247 Air that is contaminated by 
respiration. 1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 383 The 
foreign substances, with which the indigo is always con- 
taminated. Farrar Days of Youth xv. 141 Physical 
evil may crash, but moral evil can alone contaminate. 

Contaminated, #7/. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] De- 
filed, sullied, or infected by contact. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. § Cr.1v. 1. 7x, Her contaminated carrion 
weight. 1805 Foster Ess. 1 vii. 107 The course of a con- 
taminated life. @ 1893 Ronertson Sev. Ser, i. i. (1872) 3 
No chemical science can separate that virus from the con- 
taminated blood. | . mits 

Contamination (kfateming' fon). [ad. L. 
contamination-em, n. of action from contémindre + 
see prec. Also in F. in 16th c] 

1.. The action of contaminating, or condition of 
being contaminated ; defilement, pollution, infec- 
tion. a. Zt. 

xs99 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner’s Bk. Physicke 296/: if so be 
anye man hadde anye Contamination in his bodye. 1806 
Med. Frnl. XV. 501 The contamination of these glands, 
1871 TynpALL Fragm, Sc. (ed. 6) I. v. 174 No surface con- 
tamination can reach the water. 


. jig. ; 
: ee Hatt Hon. Marr. Clergy 24(T.) What was he 
that accused marriage .. of contamination with carnal con- 
cupiscence? 1792 Auecd. W. Pitt IL. xliv. 195 Such a 
mode of warfare was .. a contamination, a pollution of our 
national character. 1844 Lever 7. Burke xxx, That dread. 
ful man, whose very presence is contamination, 

2. concr. That in which contamination is em- 
bodied ; an impurity. 

1808 Henry Lpit. Chem. (ed. 5)165 Nitrous gas, however, 
is a much more common contamination [of nitrous oxide], 
‘Contaminative (kgntemineitiv), a, [f. con 
daminat- ppl. stem (see above) + -IVE.] Having 
a contaminating property; causing contamination. 

1826 Blackw. Afag. XIX. 131 It proves that the discase 
is not a contagious, but a contaminative fever, 

Contaminator (kgntemineita:), [ad. L. con- 
daminator, un. of action from contamindre: see 
above.] One who contaminates, 

1820 Examiner No, 631. 3053/1 Anxiety to keep the throne 
clear of contaminators, 

+ Conta‘minons, 2. Obs. fprob. ad. med.L. 
*contaminds-us, {. contamen infection, etc.: see 
-0038.] Infectious. 

1599 A. M, tr. Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke 296/x The odour 
therof is verye contaminous, and verye venoumouse. /4id. 
296/2 When you aré to goe into anye contaminous ayre. 
1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Zo O. Toole Wks. n. 18/2 And 
nasty beadles with their breath contaminous, With, what 
are you? and, who goes there? examine us. 

Contancrous, obs. form of CanTanKEROUS. 
(See Conreck.] 

1936 Pecoe Kenticisous (E. D. S.), Contanerous, peevish, 
perverse, prone to quarrelling. 

. Contango (kpntengo). Stock Exchange. [App, 
an arbitrary or fortuitous formation from continue.] 
The percentage which a buyer of stock pays to 
the seller, to postpone transfer to the next or any 
future settling, day ; continuation; the opposite of 
BAOgwWARDATION. Contango-day: continuation: 
day, the second day before eating ny: : 
1853 NV. $9. 17 Dee. 586/a,Contango, a technical term in 
Por, 


use among the sharebrokers of Liverpool. 1854 C. Fenn 
Zing. $, Funds. x09, Contango is the sum paid per 


Share or per Cent for carrying over such Shares for a'longer 
period than they were originally bought for, which is from 
one accountito another. 2888 Daily News 27 July, The 
settlement was commenced on the Stock Exchange yester, 
day, and contangoee proved light. 288g S¥, Fames's Gaz. 
ag Mar. 9/2 Orn Russian of B78 piocke the contango charged 
this morning changed to a slight backwardation. 1886 Sir 
N. Linouty in Lew Times CUXXX, aro/x The distinction 
Wetweentloans and ‘éoritinuations. in the books of the bank 
svas yery clear. .the continuations being entered as reports; 
which, we were told, is the Frerich equivalent to contango.. 
- Contankerous: see'CartankERous. 

.Contas, obs. form of Counrrss. ~*: 

Contean, obs. Sc. f. Contain. ~ 2) 
“+ Conteck, 5b. Obs. Forms: 3-5 contek,-4 
éuintek(e, -tuke, contac, 4-5 conteke, -tak, 4-6 
contake, § contack, (contakt, 6 -tacte), 5-6 
contecke, 6-7 conteck: -(ME. conteh, a. AF, 
contek, conteck, contec, of uncertain origin; accord- 
ing to M. Paul Meyer, found only in texts written 
in. England, and, ‘from: the sense, not-easy to be 
referred to OF. contekier, to touch, feel; concem, 
etc. :.see next.] ..Strife or debate at law; conten- 


tion, dissension, quarrelling, discord. -- 
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e2290 S. Zing, i¢. 127/38 Layte-an luyte-bat contek 
sprong.. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 470 So.that contek sprong 
bituene hom mani volde. czz00 Seven Sins in E. £..P, 
(2862) 20 Anober wol after arericuntake. 1340 Ayenb. 
4o Maystres ofgyle and ofcontak. 1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s 

» 2245 Contek, with bloody knyf, and scharp manace. 
14... Zundale's Vide 88 He lovyd ay contakt and stryve. 
1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, xxi. 19 Contak and werre aroos 
bytwene hem two, * 1519 Dovetas mers w. tii. 17 Or now 
guint nedis,sa gret.strif and contak? 1575 GascorcNEe in 

‘urberv.’ Venevie Pref, rr doth contecke sew. a 16x8 
iE Davizs Lelogités (2772) 109 Is some conteck “twixt 
love and thee? 

b. with @ and pf. 

1340 Ayend. 63, Pe gyles and be contackes bet me deb. 
©1374 CHaucer 77oylus v.1479 Ther ros a contek and a 
gretenuye. 1548 Sir W. Forrest Pleas. Poesye(MS. Reg. 
17 D. ih. If. 39), “Contackes and grudgis in peace so too 
patche. 1577 Gascoicne Ws, (1587) 120 All quarrls 
conteks, and all cruel tarres, 

ec. Contumely. 

€1380 Wyeur Sern. Sel. Wks. I. 49 [Thei} token Nid 
kyngis servauntis and punishiden wib conteke and killi- 
den hem. 1382 — Maté. xxii. 6 The other helden his 
seruauntis, and slowen hem, ponished with contek [v.7 
dispisynges ; Vulg. contsusmeltis affectos]. — Luke xx. 11 
Betinge this, and ponyschynge with dispisingis [10 A7SS. 
cuntekis, or wrongis; Vulg. aficientes contumelia). 

+Conte’ck, v. Obs. Forms: 3 contecki, con- 
tecken, 3-4 contek, 4 cuntek. [Belongs to 
prec. In form it agrees with ONF. contehier, 
-tequier (3rd sing. coniecke), in Central F. coz- 
techier, -tichier, to touch, feel (with the hands), 
Jig. to touch, concern, befit, suit, (f. cov-+ OF. 
toche, mod. . tache); but contact of meaning is 
borg intr. To contend, strive, quarrel, dis- 
pute. Fence Contecking wd sb. : 

czag90 S, Eng. Leg. 1. 132 Beket 1586 Hit ne hadde i-beo 
non neod pnre-fore to contecki ne to fizte. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(1724) 259 Hii..ne conteked namore. cx3x5 Snorenast 
148 Thee nere stryf ne contekynge. exp Arh & Aferi. 
8372 And bad the time mesauenture That he cunteked with 
king Arthour, 1340 Ayend, 57 Miszigge, reneye God, evele 
telle, contacky, 

+Gontecker. Os. Forms: 4 conteckour, 
-tekour, -tecour, -takkour, -takeur, 5 con- 
tacowre, 6 contecker. [ME. conteckour, a. AF. 
contehour ={. contehier, to Conteck. (Hence app. 
contackerous, CANTANKEROUS.)] One who con- 
tends at law, or is at strife or discord ; 2 quarrel- 
some contentious person, etc. 

c1300 Behe? 196 Azen the protte comectonrs that wolde 
azen him o3t do, ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 328 Pise 
contekours whidere assigned 2 stede es, & t 


com togidere & mak a sikernes. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) FV. ulitis was i-slawe with swerdes of comoun 
contakkours (Lat. iatorum capulis; v7. contakeurs, 


contekkers or brawlers, ed. rg27 conteckers), 2389 in Zng. 

Gilds (1870) 4 Any riotour ober contekour. ¢ 1450 4 BC 36 

in zg Eliz. Acad, 66 A Coward, And Contacowre, manhod 

is mene. 

+ Conte'ction. Obs. rave—'. [n. of action f. 
L. contect- ppl. stem of contegdve to cover up.] 
Covering up. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 15 Figg Leaves. .were 
aptly formed for such contection of those parts. 

Conteinie, obs. form of Contain, 

Contek(e, -our, etc.: see ConTECK, ctc, 

+Contekhede. Oés. rave—). [f. ContEcK + 
-hede, -HEAD.] A state of contention or strife. 

3315 Snoreuam 161 And ich schal makye contckhede 
By-tuyce thyne and wyves sede, 

+ Contemerate, v. Obs. rave", [f. L. con- 
temerat- ppl. stem of contemerdre to stain, pollute, 
f. con- + temerare to pollute] To defile, pollute. . 

x6s0 tr. Canssin’s Ang. Peace 49 We may not contemerate 
things sacred.’ 1656 Brount ‘Glossogr., Contemerate, to 
violate. x72 in Battey. 

‘Hence Conte'mérated ppl: a.” ~ . 
2730-6 in Baitey. Hencein Jounson, ~ bola mia! 
+:Contemera'tion., Ods.-°. [n. of action; 

See prec. and -ation.] ‘A violating, defouring’ 

(Coles 1692). BUI POs cay hoki odd 
Contemn (kntem), v.: Also.6 contémpne, 

6-7 contemne (Za. pple. 6 contempt)... [a.. OF, 

contemuner, contempner (cited 1453 in.Godef,), ad. 

L. contem( p)it-ere, f con- intensive + temrdre' to 


slight, scorn, disdain,‘despise’: cf. Gr. répveww' to 


judge. Now.chiefly a literary.word:J.; + °°: 
1. érans. To treat as of small value, treat or view 
with contempt; ‘to despise, disdain, scorn, slight. | 
1450-1530 ALyrr.'ou7.Ladye'p, xviii, They. that do.con- 
tempne me and forgette my coacyte they do ‘this to me. 
1526 Piler, Perf-(W de W. 1§31),92 .\Who so contempneth 
2 contempneth me.’ tgqr Suaks. Zuo Gent, 11. iv.’r29, 
“haué done penance 'for-coritemning Lou.) 265: Houpes 
Leviath. 1. vi. 24 Those things which’ we:ncither Desire, 
nor Hate, we are said. to.Contemne, ..168z.DryDEx Ads, § 
Achit, 1.381 Not that your Fathée’s mildness I contemn, 
1777 Suenwan_ Trip Scarb- 1. i, I'did fot start ‘at his 
addresses"as when they came 'from one w! om'T contemned. 
1876 Geo. Extor Daz. Der. w, xxxili, It lay in’ Deronda’s 
nature usually to contemn the feeble. + AEE go itedan 
+ b.- Const: with if. To scorn or disdain Yo do, 
1609 Bratz (Douay)Deut. xxi, 28 Acstibbourne and fro- 
ward sonne, that. .contemneth to be obedient. 1622 WiTuer 
Sfistr. Philar. (1633) 738.Some.,who do not contemne In 
hisretyred walkes to visithim, a 
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CONTEMPER. 


--2. ‘To’ treat (law, orders; etc.) with contemptuous 


-1573 Tusser 1755, (1878) 193 His benefites ‘if we forget, 
or do contemne his lawe. 1599 Srexser Sheph. Cal, Nov. 
48 Let not my small demaund be socontempt. ¢1665 Mrs, 
Horcumson Afen:, Col. Hutchinson (2846) 424 Mr. Cooper 
contemned my lords order, and would not obey it.’ 1762 
Hust Hist.: Eng. (1806) WI, xlvi. 667 This: counsel is not 
to be contemnéd. -*1818 Jas. Mutu Brit. /ndia 1. v. ix: 689 
They. .contemned and violated the engagement of treaties. 
-absol.-1609 Binte (Douay) Bel & Dr. i. 12 They contemned, 
because they bad made under the table a secrete entrance 


{Vulg. contemnebant autent, guia, etc). . ; : 
Contemned. (kgnte'md, fornierly kgatemnéd), 
ppl.a. [f, CoONTEMN.+-ED1,), . Treated with con- 
tempt ; despised. sn OE Nee Ge fers : 
1sg2 HuLoet, Contempned, contempis,' spretus, -260r 
Suaxs, 72el, Ns bs ¥..28g Write loyall Cantons of contemned 
loue. 1614 T, Avans Devil's Bangueé 207, 1f a Rich man 
haue four Sonnes, the youngest or contemnedst must be the 
Priest. 1690 Locke “Aza, Und, ur. x.’ § , The’ illiterate 
and contemn’d Mechanick, . 2798 Gent? Jfag, LXI, 1. 529 
He said it was'for’contemned love, ‘ ‘ 
Hence Conte‘mnedly adv. : 
16x18 Sytvester Du Bartias, Paradox agst. Lib, To 
live contemnedly With the vile vulgar sort, ie 
Contemnery, -ox (kfntemnaz, -te'moz), Also 
6 -temnour, -nar, -tempner. (Orgaally con 
zemnour, Anglo-Fr. form equivalent to obs. F. 
contempnenr (1515 in Godef, 1611 Cotgr.), f 
contemner to CONTEMN : see -OUR, -ER.] wed 


1. One who contemns ; a despiser, scorner. 
_ 1513 Doucras nes yu. xii, 20 Mezentius the king, that 
in his day aren clepit was of the goddis ay. 1535 
Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 25 A contemnour of the good order 
of the commonwelthe. 1612 T. Tavtor Comm. Titus ii. 12 
temners of grace in this fo world. a1g11 Ken 
Hymmotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IIL, 278 Haughty Contemners 
of the good and wise. 186z W.S. Perry Hist. Ch. Eng. 1. 
xv. 567 He was a great contemner of money. ee 3 
2. One who has committed contempt of court. 
1877 Punch 3 Feb, 37 The Contemner ‘of the Court of 
es. 1889 Law Times LXXXVILT, 1135/2 ‘The seques- 
tration was merely 2 process in contempt, and did:not affect 
the property of the contemoor. , : 
‘¢Contemnible; ¢. Obs. rare. [a. F. con- 
temmnible (15-16th c.), f."L. contem-cre to Con; 
TEMN + -BLE.] .Worthy of contempt ; contemptible. 
_ 1579 Fenton Guicciard. 239 Succours almost contemnible 
in so greatdaungers. /did. 14. (1599) 526 The seuerity of the 
one would make the other lesse contemnible. 
+Contemnibly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
+-Ly.] With contempt, contemptuously. . 
rgoz in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll, Amer, Col. Ch. I. 73 How 
contemnibly will they look upon me for not knowing how, 
to make a right judgment of men. Sh 
Contemning (kgntemin), vd/. sh. [f. Con- 
TEMN + -ING1.] The action of the vb. ConTEMN. ° 
570 Ascntas Scholem. (Arb.) 54 To be lustie in contemning 
of others, 2612-15 Br. Hate Contempl., O. T, xix. i, It-is 
no contemning of a foyled enemy. 1749 Fretoinc Tom 
Jones 1. i, His contemning of them as common and vulgar. 
Conte‘mning, g//. «. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2] 
That contemns; scornful. 2 
2709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. x. 3/x And with Contemning 
Silence pass me by. Bh. : 
Contemuingly (kgnte'minli), adv. In 6 Se: 
contem(p)nandly. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] By way of 
contemning or showing contempt ; scomfully, with 
contempt; despitefully. 
zg55 Se. dots Mary (1597) § 36 That na person nor per- 
sones conteninandlie and wilfullie without, dispensation .. 
cate fiesh .. in the saidis daies and times forbidden. x58 
Q. Kennepy Comsfeted. Tract. in Misc, Wodrow Soc. (1844) 
308 Thaim quhilkis contempnandlie leanis to thair -awin 
jugement. 1846 Worcester, Confemningly, with contempt 
or slight. ine 
-¢Contemnment. Obs. rare. Also. con- 
temptement. [ad. OF. contempnement, contenne-, 
{. contemner: see -MENT.] The action of con: 
temning ; despite, contempt. 
+ 1802 Ord, Crysten Mex w. wii. (W. de W. 1506) 185 Vf it 
were'not the sayd exces or contemnement. 1548 Gest Pr. 
Afasse 135 No marveyl that y* prieste is had m great hate 
and.contemptement emong hys. parishioners. on 
Contempcio(u)n, -cyon: sée ContEMPTiON, 
Conte:mper,.2. Obs..or arch. [ad. L.- con- 
temper-ére'to temper by mixing, f. con~ with + 
temperare to temper.” CE. F. contenipérer. (16th c.)] 
1. rans. To mingle or blend together (elements 
of different clidracter). Sais teghentet oe Hs 
(3579 Furxe Hesfins’. Parl, 105 Wee must know to con- 
temper the perfect. manheode and’ the perfecte Godhood,. 
2670 WALTON Life Donne 80 The melancholy'and_pleasant 
humor were in him so contempered, that each gave advan- 
tage to the other. 168x-6 J. Scorr Chix. Life’. 500 That 
which by it self might prove very pernicious, may by being 
contempered with others .. become exceeding beneficial. ‘ 
-2. To temper --by:-mixture’ with something of 
different character ; to moderate, qualify, - ns 
60g TinmE Qversié.1.iy.18 Sulphur. .doth contemper the 
sharpness or sowerness of.mercurie,. 1624 Worron Archit, 
(2672) 66 A Stove .. to contemper the Air in Winter. . 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc.,Conrpit. w. 120 Acids. .contempered with 
a volatile Salt, -x7sr Jonnson Rambler No, 150°? 3 The 
antidotes with which philosophy has medicated the cup of _ 
life ,, have at least allayed its bitterness, and contempered 


CONTEMPERAMENT. 
its malignity- *.1868 Busatere Seu. Living Subj-307 Our 
assemblies are all contempered by the heat of God's living 
sacrifice for transgressois. . if 
. 3.. To adapt or adjust (40) by tempering. 

1600 Abr, Apsot E.xf. Youak 232 He contempereth his 
phrases to our capacitie, and speaketh to us in our own 
tongue. 1696 Wiiston 7%. Larth 1v. (2722) 294 He.. 
previously adjusted and contemper'd the Moral and Natural 
World ‘to one another. 189 Coteripce in Lett., Convers., 
etc. I, iv. 12 Contempered to a life of ease. 

Hence Conte*mpering vi. sb. 

4633 Prynne Histrio-Afastix 1. 97 (R.) The contempering 
“of some inferior virtues with more transcendent vices in our 
stage playes. 1684 tr. Bonet's AZerc. Compit. vit. 308 For 
the’ contempering .. of lixivial Salts. 

+Contesmperament., Os. [ad. L. type 

*contemperdment-um, £. contemperGre (sce above). 

Cf. temperament. The action of contempering or 

condition of being contempered, 

x63 Jewer Def dpe. (2611) 237 Now that God hath 

+ ynited vnto himselfe Flesh after an vnspeakable contempera- 
+ ment. @ 66x Funrer Worthies ut. 44 The equal contem- 
perament of Vertue and Vices, so evenly matched. 1713 
Deruam Phys. Zheol, w. vill, 165 There appears to be a 
Contemperament of their Motion with these Provisions. 
+Contemperance. Ods. rare—?. [f. Con- 
TEMPER Y. + -ANOE (L, type *contemperantia).] 
Tempering by mixture, well-tempered quality. 

1605 Timme Qvtersit, 1. vii, 132 Their universal medicine. . 
by reason of perfect contemperance, adequation, and puritie, 
San contamiparats, conseruie, and also increase, the radical 

jumour. 


+ Conte'mperate, 22/4. a. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
lemperit-us, pa. pple. of contemperdre: see above.] 
Tempered by blending or mixture. (Orig. as A/c.) 

1471 Riptey Comp, Alch, wv. in Ashm. (2652) 147 For now 
both moyst and dry be so contemperate. /did¢., That of 
them thus contemperate may forth go A temperament not 
so thyk as the Body ys, Nother so thyn as Water. 1647 
Warp Simp. Cobler 40 Such a contemperate way as shall 
best please him. 

+Conte‘mperate, v. Obs. [f. L. contemperat- 
pp stem of contemperare: see above.] 

‘4. ¢vans. To blend together; to make into a 
blended whole. 

. 1655-60 Staney /7ist. Philos. (1701) 421/2 Having con- 
temperated and distributed the Soul of Man, by the same 
proportions and powers, 

2. =CONTEMPER 2. 

31605 [see Contemrzrance]. 1646 Sir T, Browne Psend. 
£f. vi. x. 326 The mighty Nile and Niger; which doe.. 
moysten, and contemperate the ayre by their exhalations. 
16g2 Sparke Prim, Devot, (1663) 504 Contemperating the 
gladness and sadness of each other. rgzx F. Futter Med, 
Gyn. 22 To contemperate the Acrimony of the Blood. 
1766 Parsons in PA2t. Trans, LVI, 196 To contemperate 
and cool the agitated mass, 

8. =ConvrEMPeEr 3. 

1656. SanpERsON Sev22, (1689) 474 For charity sake to con- 
temperate and accomodate themselves. 1660 STILLINGFL. 
fren. 1. iv. § 3 To contemporate the Government of the 
Church to that of the State. x17x3 Dernam Phys. Theol, 11. 
iv, 46 Contemperating our own Bodies ..so duly to that 
Distance [from the Sun} 

Hence Conte‘mperating vi, sb. and ZAi. a. 

1660 Stituncre. Jen. u. vil. § 7 The contemperating the 
Ecclesiastical Government to the Civil. 1707 SLOANE 
Jamaica 1, p, cxxvii, I ordered him a contemperating 
cooling diet, : 

+ Contemperation, Oss. Also 7 -tempora- 
tion. [a, F. condempération (15th c., Froissart), 
ad. L, contemperation-em proper mixture, n. of 
action f. cortemperdre : see above.] 

1. A blending together or commingling of ele- 
ments of different character; blended condition. 

rgoz Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. vil. 417 The 
contemperacyon of the foure elementes of the whiche the 
body humayne is composed. 1610 Gwituim Heraldry + iii. 
(1660) 17 Mixed colours . . are raised by the contemperation 
or, ‘mixture of the two Simples. 1627-8 Fettuam Nesolues 
1, lxiv. (1677) 98 The perfection of the body, in his even con- 
temperation.. 1678 Cupwortu Jnte/l. Syst. 3. i. § 4.6 A 
certain proportionate Contemperation and Commixture of 
Contingency and Necessity. Pak 

b. concr. The product of such commingling. 

1660 INGELO Bextro. 1. 203 What we call by that name 
[the Soul] is only a Contemperation of.Corporeal Humors, 

2, The action of tempering, moderating, or quali- 
fying. by mixture. £ 
* 1638 T. Wairaker Blood of Grape 5x By way of contem- 
peration of the heate.” 1666 Srursrowe Sfzr, Chym., (1668) 
‘aax The Contémperation of it’ [the Word] with humane 
mixtures.’ 1686 D Celest. Bodies 11. i. 364 Then the 
Weather will favour of the Contemperation of the contrary, 
and be Placid and Temperate. ee aS a 
“b,. with 7. A qualifying addition or ddmixture. 

1649 Br. Revnoros Hosea vii. 137. We deliver nothing 
unto the people but the Right wayes of thé Lord, without 
any. .contemporations of our owne, 1655 Futter Antheo- 
logia'in Cause § Cure (1867) 313 With a proportionable ‘con- 
Gene of red therein. “1676 Hare True Relig. 

1684) 24. ne ae Yate as fr. AREA) © S 

8. Adaptation, adjustment, accommodation, 

1634 Hamaonp Ausw, Animadov, Ignat. vii. § 6, 202 The 
‘contemperation :. of the Ecclesiastick to the Civil distribu. 


tions... 1677 Howe Reconcil..God’s Prescience Wks. (1834): 
1126/1 With an apt contemperation to the subject. « 2680. 


‘poration of the Divine Call and Free-will. - : - 
4. Accommodation to opposite courses of action 
by blending both ; compromise. * 


Von, II. 


J. Corset Free Actions m1. xx. (1683) 4x A certain contem- 


893 

r6g0 B. Discolltm. 45 Allowed the full benefit of all the.. 
tergiversations, excusations, contemporations, pernegations 
--that I. .can devise. 1677 Harr ue aiticus 205 By 
these prudent Contemporations he made his Liberality safe. 
3677 — Contempl, u. 166 They divide their Affections too 
equally between God and the world, and..indeavour such a 
Contemperation that they may hold both. 

Contemperature. Now Obs. or rare. [ad. 
L. type *contemperatir-a, £. contemperare (see 
abows cf. zemperature.] A blending or mingling 
together in proportion or harmony; the tem- 
perament or quality so produced; harmonious 
mixture, 

x67 Marcet Gv. Forest 27 Their smell, which to the 
learned teacheth their contemperature. 16xg J. STErsiexs 
Ess. § Char., Worthy Poet, By a sweet contemperature of 
Tune and Ditty, hee entices others to goodnesse. a 1656 
Br. Hatt Revelat. Vurev. § 9 What an unimaginable com. 
mixture of subjects! what a contemperature of heaven and 
earth! @xz7x6 Soutn Sernz. (1737) 1X. ix. 270 Whether 
colour be a quality emergent from the different contempera- 
ture of theelements. 1888 S. Gituert in 4 dance (Chicago) 
2 Feb. 65 Peculiarly fortunate in possessing the happiest 
combination and contemperature of qualities. 

Contempili], Sc. var. of CONTEMPLE v. Ods. 

Conte‘mplable, a. xare. [ad L. contempli- 
bit-7s, {, contemplar?: see below and -bBLE.]  ‘The.t 
may be contemplated. 

r61x Frorio, Contempladbile, contemplable, that may be 
contemplated. 1638 Friruam Let. to WV. Johuson in Lu- 
sorta, etc. (1670) 83 To them he was not in himself con- 
templable. @ 1834 Conrrivce Lit. Rew. 111. 320 This is 
the first negative definition of spiritual—whatever havin 
truc being is not contemplable in the forms of time and 
space, ¥ 

+ Contemplaire, v. Ods. rare—*. [perh. for F. 
contempler infinitive, if not a misprint of coz- 


template. To contemplate. 
1474 Caxton Chesse u. iit. C ij b, Than shold the Juges 
studye and contemplaire moche more than they. 


| Contempla‘men, rare [mod.L.; regular 
deriv. of contemplart to contemplate: cf. certamen, 
Joramen, etc.) Something that is contemplated ; 
an object of contemplation. 

1678 Cupwoxtu Jufedl. Syst. 1. iii, § 37, 160 To call this 
idea of Nature, 0éaza and Oedpnpa, a Spectacle and Con- 
templamen. 1825 Coteripce in Prd. &. Soc. Lit, Ser. i. 
II. 4ox Introduce but the least of Xeal. .into the sciential 
contemplamen or theorem, and it ceases to be Science. 1834 

Lit, Rem, HU. 355. 

Contemplant (kfnte-mplint}, a. and sd. [ad. 
L. contemplant-em, pr. pple. of contemplirt to 
contemplate. Cf. F. cotemplant. See -ant.] 

A, adj. That contemplates; engaged in con- 
templation. 

31794 Coruntpar Relig. Afusings Poet. Wks. 1877 ¥. 108 


Contemplant Spirits. 1797 Lama Sabéath Bells in Poems 
231 The contemplant, solitary man. 

+B. sb, One who contemplates; a being having 
or exercising the faculty of contemplation. Ods. 

1624 l'isner in F. White Repl. Fisher 230 Spiritual! men, 
and perfect Contemplants, 

Contemplar, @ wnorce-wd. ([f. Con- + L. 
templ-um temple, templar-is of a temple] In- 
habiting the same temple. 

1865 Lapy Durr Gorvon in Jfacm. Mag. Mar. 362 An- 
other of my contemplar gods I sacrilegiously killed last 
night—a whip snake, 

Contemplate (kpntémplett, kgntempleit), v. 
[f. L. costemplat- ppl. stem of contemplare, -art: 


see CONTEMPLE. 

In a few rare cases (Shaks., Hudibras) stressed co-ntemt- 
plate in 16-17th c.; also by Kenrick 1773, Webster 1828, 
among writers on pronunciation. Byron, Shelley, and 
Tennyson have both modes, but the orthoepists generally 
have conte-mflate down to third quarter of roth ¢.3 since that 
time co'ntemplate has more and more prevailed, and conée'zz- 
plate begins to have a flavour of age. This is the common 
tendency with all verbs in -a/e. Of these, the antepenult 
stress is historical in all words in which the penult re- 
presents a short Latin syllable, as acce‘levate, animate, 
Ja‘stinate, ma‘chinate, militate, or one prosodically short 
or long, as in ce-lebrate, consecrate, emigrate; regularly 
also when the penult has a vowel long in Latin, as a‘Zenade, 
a‘spirate, conca‘tenate, denudate, ela‘boraie, indurate, 
pe'rsonate, rivinate (L. aliéno, aspire, etc.) But where 
the penult has two or-three consonants giving positional 
length, the stress -has historically been on the penult, and 
its shift to the antepenult is recent or still in progress, as in 
acervate, adumbrate, alternate, compensate, concentrate, 
condensate, confiscate, conguassate, constellate, denon- 
strate, decussate, desiccate, enervate, exacerbate, excul- 
bale, tllustrate, inculcate, obfurgate, etc., all familiar with 
penult stress to middle-aged men. The influence of the 
noun of action in -a¢zoz is a factor in the change; thus the 
analogy of co:nsecra‘tion, co-nsecrate, etc., suggests de:- 
monstra‘tion, demonstrate, But there being no vemon- 
stration in use, e:o'nstrate, supported by vemo'nstrance, 
keeps the earlier stress.] 


" 1.-4vans. To look at with continued attention, 
gaze upon, view, observe; =BEHOLD 7a. (Now 
usually. with mixture of sense 2: To observe or 
look at thoughtfully.) eee 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 5 The day whereiri God 


did rest-and‘ contemplate his own works, “167z Mitton - 


P. R. 1. 380 To love; at least contemplate and admire What 
I see excellent, in |, or fair. xzoo Drypen Fables, 
Pythag. Philos. oa Ot the verge of death he stands Con- 
templating his former feet dnd hands.- 1833 
Vanderput & S.i. 9 Contemplating her from head to foot. 


Her Martineau © 


CONTEMPLATION, 


1860 Hawtuorne Transf i, The beautiful statue which 
they were contemplating. 1867 Lavy Heruert Cradle L. v. 
B Whence Moses contemplated the Promised Land. 

» To view mentally; to consider attentively, 
meditate upon, ponder, study. : 

1594 T. B. La Primanud. Fr. Acad. u, 13 As for the soule 
«80 farre forth as she is able to contemplate herselfe. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 103 The cause .. would be better contem. 
plated. 1703 Tare Her Majesty's Pict. xiii, O Pow’r, Con- 
template here thy own Display! 1793 Smeaton /aysfone 
ZL. § 95 In contemplating the use and benefit of such a 
Structure as this. 1814 Byron Zaza 1.x, Such scene his 
soul no more could contemplate. 18s0 ‘Tennyson Jt Ment. 
exviii, Contemplate all this work of Time. 1886 Morty 
4tt. Mlartincau Crit. Misc. III. 202 Her manner of life 
during these years is pleasant to contemplate. 

3. To consider in a certain aspect ; to look upon, 
regard, 

1799 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. mm. i. x49 [It] must 
not be contemplated as a barbarisation of the country. 182% 
J. Q. Avams in C. Davies AZetr. Syst. ut. 84 Is it not neces- 
sary to contemplate it in all its aspects? 1844 H. H. Win- 
son Brit, /udia 1, 573 The Court could not contemplate the 
bill with satisfaction. 

4, To have in view, look for, expect, take into 
account as a contingency to be provided for. 

1992 A. Hamitton Let. to G. Washington 19 Nov. Wks. 
1251 LV. 329 The decree .. contemplated a negociation be- 
tween the executive power in France and our minister 
there. 1807 J. Marsuare Const. Opin, (1839) 44 Their 
opinions, however, contemplate the actual employment of 
force, 1841 Myers Cath. Th. iw. xxvii. 308 Never did 
Judaism contemplate the entire consecration of every in- 
dividual soul to God. 885 Sir H. Corton in Law Times 
Rep, LI. 291 So far as we can judge from his will, he did 
not contemplate the event which has happened. 

b. To have in view as a purpose; to intend, 
purpose. 

1816 J. C. HMosnouse Sadst. of Leti. 1.7 A single evidence 
that her usurper had ever contemplated to make her beau. 
tiful or great, 1839 S. R. Marrianp Light Ess, (1852) 176 
nor does it appear that he held any heresy, or contemplated 
any schism. 1856 Froupe ///st. Eng. (1858) I, iv, 289 No 
further ., measures were immediately contemplated against 
theclergy, 1858 Dickens Lef¢. (1880) 11, 81, I hope she ducs 
not contemplate coming to the morning reading, 

ec. To regard, respect, have reference to. 

289g EB, Wate Life cx Christ mt. xvii, (1878) 206 A divine 
regenerative process ..which contemplates the whole hu- 
manity, body as well as soul, 

5. atv. To be occupicd in contemplation ; to 


meditate, muse. 

1g92_ Davies Zumort. Soul xxvii. ii, Will ever acts, and 
wit contemplates still, xg93 Suaxs. 3 Wen. J, . v. 33 So 
many Houres, must I Contemplate: So many Houres, must 
I Sport my selfe. 1732 Sreece Spect. No. 526 2 2 To con- 
template in the fresh Air. 1814 Soutnny Noderick xx0. 419 
Julian was silent then, and sate contemplating. 

+8. Contemplate on, upon: &. to look at atten- 
tively, gaze thoughtfully upon; = sense 1. Ods. 

1620 SHELTON Quix. III. xxix. 202 First he contemplated 
on the Amenity of those Banks, the Clearness of the Water. 
1669 Sturmy J/ariner’s Mag. u. 45 They that contemplate 
on the Starry Sky. 

+b. To meditate upon; = sense 2. (Also 
with over). Obs, 7 

1606 G. W[loopcockE] Justine A iv b, By contemplating on 
the vertue of good men. 1635 Austin AZed/t. 194 But retyred 
in the Wildernesse..to contemplate on the presence of God. 
a@x650 Peacuam (J.), Sapor had an heaven of glass, which he 
trod upon, contemplating over the same. 1676 Hate Con- 
Zempl. 1. 440 Contemplating upon thy Goodness and Ex- 
cellency. x7x7 Buttock Wom. a Riddle w. 45, 1 cou'd 
contemplate on these lines to perpetuity. 1830 D'Israrut 
Chas. I, 111.1. 8 Too deeply occupied by their own projects 
to contemplate on those of others. 

Hence Contemplated 7//. a., Contemplating 
vbl, sb. and ppl, a; Contemplatingly adz., in a 
contemplating manner, contemplatively. 

1670 Crarenpon £ss, Tracts (1727) 188 A mere contem- 
plating man. 178 Mas, Hayvwoop Betsy Tho. 111. 29 She 
was in this contemplating mood, when, etc. 18:8 Keats 
Endyniion 1. 355 Who thus were ripe for high contemplating, 
@ x822 SHELLEY Assassins iv, Ess. read (Camelot ed.) 178 
The stranger gazed upon it, thoughtfully and contemplat- 
ingly. 1863 Geo. Eniot Rowola um, ii, Apart from any 
contemplated gain to himself, 


Contemplation (kputémpla-fon). Also 3-6 
-cion, -cioun, ete. [a. OF. contemplation, -cton, 
-ciuz (12th o. in Littré), ad. L. comtemplation-en, 
n. of action from contemplire to CONTEMPLATE, ] 

1. The action of beholding, or looking at with 


attention and thought. 

1480 Robt. Devyll 32 Hys mother gave hym to the feende 
of heli In the houre of hys fyrst contemplacyon. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 48 The contemplation or behold- 
ing of the Serpent lift up. 1664 Power £x/. Philos. 1. 4 
Aristomachaos ., in his fifty years contemplation of those 
Laborious Insects. 1858 Hottano Zitcomd's Lett. ix. 85, 
account a pure, beautiful, intelligent, and wellbred woman, 
the most attractive object of vision and contemplation in 
the world. F : 

2. Theaction of contemplating or mentally view- 
ing; the action of thinking about a thing con- 
tinuously; attentive consideration, study. Const. 
of (also +} por. 

€1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. (1866) 9 Thay may noghte flye 
to lufe and contemplacyone of God. rsz0 Chron. of Eng. 
11. 13/1 A contemplacyon of spyrytuall thynges. 1600 Suaks. 
A: ¥. L. wi. 18 The sundrie contemplation of my trauells. 
1660 Barrow Zxclid Pref., The noble Contemplation of the 
five Regular Bodies. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 1% ry 

i 


.CONTEMPLATIST. 


- The Mind of the reader is carried away from the contempla- 
tion of his own Manners, , 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 23x 
._He seemed to be lost in the contemplation of something 


gicat, j ; 
‘b. ‘Without reference to a particular object : 
Continued thinking, meditation, musing. 

1397. banaci. P. P2, B. xx, 272 Lerne logyk and Iawe and 
eke contemplacioun. 1588 Suaxs. L. £. £. 1. iit. 321 When 
-would you .. In leaden contemplation haue found out Such 

fiery Numbers? 1597 Hooxer £ccl. Pol. v. Ixviil. §6 A 
matter partly of contemplation partly of action. 1653 
Watton Aneleri. 17 The very sitting by the Rivers side. . 
will invite the Angler to Contemplation. 1856 Esrerson Eng. 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 35 They (the English] are 
impatient of genius, or of minds addicted to contemplation. 
1860 TYNDALL Gilac. 1. xi.72 Ina state of deep contemplation 
beside a crevasse. ; inane 

@. with a and g/.; sometimes, a meditation ex- 
pressed in writing. 

1506 (¢2t/e) Rychard Rolle..in his Contemplacyons of the 
Drede and Loue of God. 16rg Crooxe Body of Man 37 
Then men first began to fall from those abstruse and tran- 
scendent contemplations. 16533 Watton Angler 17 Offer- 
ing to thee a short contemplation, first of Rivers, and then 
of Fish, did. 2 Out of that holy Poet Mr, George Her- 
bert his Divine Contemplation on Gods providence. 1709 
Steere Tatler No. 90 ? 5 [This] threw me into a deep 
Contemplation. I began to reflect, etc. 1866 (¢/#/e) Con- 
templations on the Redeemer’s Grace and Glory, 

8. sfec. Religious musing, devout meditation. 


(The earliest sense ; very common down to 17th c.) 

@ 1228 Auer. R. 142 Mid contemplaciun, pet is, mid heih 
& mid holi bonen bi nihte touward heouene. «@ 1340 
Hanro.e Psalter xvii. 13 Lifted fra be erth in til contem- 
placioun. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sompz. T. 185 Eli .. In mount 
Oreb, er he had any speche, With highe God .. He fastid, 
and was in contemplacioun, 148r Caxton J/y7r7. u. xiv. 98 
‘There he was alle the nyght in contemplacion and prayer. 
194 Suaus. Rich, ///, m1, vii. 94 When holy and deuout 
Religious men Are at their Beades..So sweet is zealous 
Contemplation. 19717 Lapy M. W. Moxtacur Lett. II. 
xlvi, 37 ‘They never raise their eyes, and seem devoted to 
Contemplation. 1856 R. A. Vaucian Afystics (1860) I. 63 
In days like these {a.p. 260] .. the inducements to a life of 
contemplation are more than ever strong, 

b. personified. 

1§90 Srenser J, Q. 1. x. 46 An aged holy man..His name 
was hevenly Contemplation. 1632 Mitton Penséroso 54 
Him that yon soars on golden wing..The Cherub Contem- 
plation. x9g1 Grav Ode on Spring iv, Contemplation’s 
sober eye. @1806 K. Wiute Addr. Contempl. 5x Oh Con- 
templation ! I do love To indulge thy solemn musings. 

4. ellipit. Matter for contemplation; something 
to be contemplated or meditated upon. A 

xg25 Strvpe Ann, Ref. Pref., [How] these blessed things 
».Were brought to pass, is another contemplation. 17 
Jounson Rassedas xtiv, Everything must supply you with 
contemplation. 1836 H. Coteripce North, Worthies In- 
trod. Bss. (1852) 20 The motion of the heavens is a sublime 
contemplation. . . 

+ 5. The action of regarding or having respect to 
(a request, ctc.) ; regard, consideration. Ods. 

14s0 Marcr. or Anyou in Four C. Lug. Lett, 8 By con- 
templacion of this oure praier. 1466 Epw. IV in Pastor 
Lett, 11, 282 We desire and pray yow that for our sake and 
contemplation ye will be friendly..unto him, 1836 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1.1. App. Ixxvii. 185 Yee shal pray that Christ 
..at the contemplation of our prayers, may take them to 
the fruition of his glory. 

+b. Request, petition. Obs. 

¢1460 Forrescur Ads, § Lint. Mon. xvii, Wich is hyghnes 
hath yeuen them at pe contemplacion off ber maisters, and 
ffor no reward off any seruice pat thai haue done. 2461- 
83 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Ord. Roy. Househ, 19 By his 
lettres of contemplation to gette such benyfece., 1533-4 
Actas Hen, VIII, c. 12 At the humble suite and contem- 
placion of his. .well beloued wife. 1536 Pedition in Strype 
Lect. Mem, i. xxxv. 256 If at your contemplation we can- 
not obtain grace of the said pension. 

6. The action of taking into account, thinking 
of, or regarding ; consideration, regard ; view. 

1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 73 Let fear of Calumny, 
move you to a little Complaisance to these, as the contem- 
plation of interest to others.” 1765 Buacksrone Coe, T, 
129 Life .. begins in contemplation of kaw as soon as an 
infant is able to stir in the mother’s womb. . 1789 Bentuam 
Prine. Legisl, xvii. § 6 Any given punishment so as it docs 
but, come into contemplation, 1819 J. Manstare Const, 
Opin. (1839) 197 A corporation is an artificial being. .existing 
only in contemplation of law. tee . 

7. Prospect, expectation ; purpose, intention. Z7 
contemplation: in view (as a contingency looked 
for, or as an end aimed at). Cf. ContEMPLATE 4. 

-_ 1689 Hanstonn Ox Ps, Ixxii. 347 The Seventy Second 
Psalm was composed in contemplation of Solomon's stuc- 
ceeding David. 1777 Jonnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 13 Aug., 
Idined yesterday with the Corporation, and talked against 

“a workhouse which they have in contenlation—there's the 
word now. 1x8r3 Sir R. Wuson Priv. Diary 11. 202 Daily 
informed of passing events, Projects in contemplation, ctc. 
1868 I. Hate Benares 15 They were never executed in 
contemplation of circumspect perusal, 

Contemplatist, Odsolesc. [f. L. conten- 
plat- (see CONTEMPLATE) + -I8T.] A person devoted 
to contemplation or meditation ; a contemplator. ° 

1669 Woopneap S#¢. Teresa 1. Pref. (1671) 35 She exhorts 
the highest Contemplatists. 1762 J. Cunninoiam (é/t/e\, 
The Contemplatist ; a Night Piece. 1829 I, Tavror Zu. 
zhus. viii, 202 To reconcile the contemplatist to the want of 

-those enjoyments which are-to be obtained only by toil. 
1836 Jraser’s “Mag. XIII. 697 The one individual -self- 
-contemplatist. 1856 Re A. Vaucuan Afystics (1860) I. vi. 
~vi. 222 ‘The contemplatist regards the kingdom of heaven as 
-internal, and’sees in the history of souls a continual day of 
judgment. te é i 


894, 


Contemplative (kgntemplitiv), 2. (s2.)_ [a. . 


OF. contemplatif, -ive (12th c. in Littré),-ad: LL. 


coniemplativ-us, £. ppl. stem of contemplire’ to 


ConTEMPLATE : see -IVE.] 

A. adj. (adv.) 
-L. Given to or having the habit of contempla- 
tion; meditative, reflective, thoughtful. 

21340 Ayenbd. 245 Pe of wysdom..pet be holy gost 
yefb to be contemplatiue herte. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. at 
The which kyng deuoute & contemplatyf wythoute cure. 
rsoz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. Vii. 2 These 
deuoute and contemplatyf spyrytes. x6or Suaxs. Z2vel. V. 
1. v.23 This Letter wil make a contemplatiue Ideot of him, 
1625 Bacon’ Ess. Atheisn: (Arb.) 337 The Contemplatiue 
Atheist is rare .. And yet they seeme to be more then they 
are. 1794 SuLuivan View Nai. 1, How far beyond itself 
doth it plunge the contemplative mind! 1836 Masson £ss., 
IVordsw. 375 It is this tendency to relapse into a few 
favourite, and, as‘it were, constitutional trains of thought, 
that makes the contemplative character, 

+b. Speculative, theorizing. Ods. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 6 Some who have taught this 
art. have been in it only contemplative men, having little or 
no experience in it. 166 Bove Spring of Air Pref. (1682) 
3 Except by some able mathematicians and very few other 
contemplative men. 


2. Characterized by, of the nature of, or tending 


to contemplation. 

1430 Lypc. Venus-Mass in Lay Folks Mass-bh. 395 In 
my contemplatyff medytacions. 7485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 2 
A’ werk wel contemplatyf for to fiue wel. 1588 Sttaxs. 
LL, £.1.i. 14 Our Conrt shall be a little Achademe, Still 
and contemplatiue in liuing Art. 1667 Denitam Death of 
Cowley 75 Fix'd and contemplative their looks, Still turning 
over Nature's books. 1787 ANN Hivpitcnt Rosa de Aontut, 
Il. 14 To enjoy the delightfully contemplative prospect. 
@ 1843 SouTHEY Doctor cxxvi. (1862) 317 The same sober, 
contemplative, deep feeling of the realities of religion. 1872 
Brack Adv, Phacton xxv. 350 Smoking a contemplative 
cigar under the clear starlight, 


3. Opposed to active, esp. in contemplative life, 
in the Middle Ages, a life given up to religious 
contemplation and prayer, esp. that of the religious 
recluse ; so contemplative man, etc. In Inter use 


not confined to religious meditation. 

The theological use appears to come directly from St, 
Augustine De Civit. Dei viii. § 4; the contrast of activus and 
contemplativus is also in Sencca, and corresponds to the 
Aristotelian contrast of mpaxrixds and Oewpyrixds which 
came down through Philo and the Greck Fathers. 

¢1340 Hamrore Prose Tr. 22 Thou shalt medle the werkis 
of actife liffe with goostely werkis of live comtemplatyfe. 
¢1380 Wvceir Sern. Sel. Wks. I. 383 It is seid comunli, pat 
pes two wymmen ben two lyves, actif and conenplatt ; pe 
first is Martha, and pe toper Marie," 1388 — Ps. Prol., The 
lif of actif men, the spirituel beholding of contemplatif men, 
exqso Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 2177 pis lyf” 
contemplatyue pan Cuthbert in a pryue place began. did. 
3404 In Farne contemplatyue, be werld fra. x58x Sipvey 
Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 41. ‘The Philosophers .. wrangling, 
whether Vertue bee the chiefe, or the oncly good; whether 
the contemplatiue, or the actiue life doe excell. 1670 CLar- 
ennon Zss. Tracts (1727) 187 Sixtus Quintus .. betook him- 
self to a contemplative life, that is, to the contemplation 
how he might come to be pope. 1823 D'Israeur Cur. Lit. 
(1858) III. xr2 The active life of Rawleigh is not more re- 
markable than his contemplative one. 1885 Catholic Dict. 
s.v., Protestants. .accuse contemplative orders of idleness. 

+b. Theoretical, as opposed to practical. Obs. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 100 We shall therefore, after our 
manner, joyn the Contemplative and Active Part together. 
1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1, 1. 1. 6 Al Aris and Sciences 
(whether active or contemplative). 

4, Contemplative of: contemplating : } a. medi- 
tating on; b. looking or gazing at; c. having in 
view, reckoning upon, - 

x4.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 151 Contemplatif of 
gostlynesse, 1865 Dickens Afut. Jr. 1. vi, They became 
contemplative of the mud, 1876 Miss Brapvon 7. /ag- 
gard’s Dau, 1. 1 The fisherman, contemplative of that 
awful horizon. 1884 Lavy Téines 14 June 113/1 The words 
*,.are plainly contemplative of a contingency. .at an un- 
known and future pertod. 

+5. Used advb.= CONTEMPLATIVELY. Obs. 

1513 Bravsuaw St. Werburge u. 1453 A monke there 
-dwellyng contemplatyue. 18x Mucaster Positions xxxix, 
(1887) 203 Religion being vsed mostwhat contemplative, and 
in nature of opinion. : 

B. sb. 

1. A person devoted to religious meditation; one 
who leads the ‘contemplative life’. 

@ 1340 Hamvote Psalter Prol. 4 pe lyf of actyf men, pe 
meditacioun of contemplatifs. ¢1380 Wrycur Seri. Sel. 
Wks. 1. 289 pis chirche shulde be maad of actyves and con- 
templatyves, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ut. xx. § 8 Henoch 
who was the first contemplative and walked with God. 
1799 J. Scotr Bahar-Danush Pref, 20 The sacred collar of 
the humble contemplative. 1864 Sat. Rev. 21 May, The 
lonely contemplative, haunting his solitudes. : 

b. (See quot.) : 

26g8 Priniirs, Contemplatives, certain Fryers of St. Mary 
Magdalens Order, who wear -black upper garments, and 
white underneath [so in Corer. x6rz]. > x730-6 in Battey 
(folio); and in mod, Dicts, ' ~~ a : 

* +2, Oné who contemplates or considers anything. 
Obs. vare.. . | ee : ae 

axgrx. Ken Hyimarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 120 Silk- 
worms and Spiders, and a thousand kinds.. Work wonders 
by Contemplatives admir'd, . be 

> 8. Short for costentplative life. Obs. . - - . 
14. Purif, Mariein Tundale's Vis. (x843).135 The turtull 
by contemplatyffe For synne soroweth with waymentyng. 


\ 


CONTEMPORANE. 


‘+4, 22, Matters relating to contemplation, Obs, 
1609 Tourneur Ju. Pocm Sir F. Vere Wks, 1878 1. 173 
All his industries (As well in actives as contemplattves), 
Contemplatively (kpntemplativli), ado. [f. 
prec, adj.+-Ly2.] °_ : RY idee tig 
1, Ina contemplative manner, in contemplation. 
x4gz Caxton Vilas Pair. nu. (x495) 217 b/2 The abbot 
Lucius beynge within a grete pytte and depe; where he 
helde him selfe contemplatyuely. x592 Warner AU. Eng. 
VII, X%XVii, (1612) 180 And so contemplatiuely heére I with 
contentment stay. 1860 W. Conuins Io. Whiter. 32 [He] 
nodded contemplatively’at the boiled chicken, and said, 
‘Yes, dear’, ee fe 
+2. Theoretically, as opposed to practically. Obs. 
zgs2 Hutoet; Contemplatyuclye, ¢heorice. @1631 Donve 
in Sedect, (1840) 34 And he loues himself. .contemplatiuely, 
by knowing as he is known, and practically, by louing, as 
heisloued. 1656 tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uul. § 516 Which 
perceiv contemplatively and practically. ee 
Contemplativeness (kfate'mplativnés). [f. 
as prec.+-NESS.] The quality of being contem- 
plative; meditativeness. se 
1730-6 Baiey (folio), Contemplativeness, addictedness to 
contemplation. 1825 Sir S. E. Brypces Recoll. For. Trav. 
I. 242 A grave and rich contemplativeness. 1856 Masson 
Ess., Wordszw. 375 Contemplativeness .. does not so much 
imply the power of attaining or producing thought, as the 
power of brooding sentimentally over thought already at- 
tained. @x853 Roserrson Zec?. ii. 172 The contemplative- 
ness of Hamlet, which lets the moment of action pass, 
Contemplator (kpntémpletta:),  [a..L. con- 
templator, agent-n. from contemplare. Cf. ¥. con- 
templateur (15th c. in Littré).] One who contem- 
plates. - 


1. A beholder, a thoughtful observer. 

1658 Sin T. Browne Hydriot. 33 Severe contemplators 
observing these lasting reliques. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 
352 A contemplator of nature. . 

2, One who meditates upon, considers, or studies 


anything. Const. of (also + 07). 

16rx Cotcr., Contemplateur,a contemplator, great thinker, 
serious beholder of matters, @1660 Hammonp Seva. xii. 
Wks. 1684 IV. 642 A contemplator of truth. 1793 Beppors 
Math. Evid. 121 This contemplator of beings universal. 
1869 J. H. Lurton Colet’s Dionysius 1x7 A contemplator of 
heavenly things. . ‘ aos 

b. Without reference to a particular object: 
One given to or engaged in contemplation. - . 

1607 Warkixcton Ost. Glass Ep. Ded. (1664) 3 Demo- 
critus.. put out his own eyes, to become a continual 
Contemplator. 1683 E. Hooxer Pref Lpist. Pordage's 
Alystic Div. 67 Subtilities of unconceivably profound’ Con- 
templators, 1855 Minman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. x1v. ili, 106 
The mysticism of Hugo de St. Victor withdrew the Con. 
ee A altogether from the outward to the inner world. 

43, A speculatér, a theorist, (Cf. Conres- 
PLATIVE I b.) Ods. 

1624. Cart. Ssutn Virginia u. 39 There were many .. 
meerely projecting, verball, and idle sg ts 1646 
Six T. Browne Pserd, Ef. vi. xi. 332 The Platonick con- 
templators. : 

+ Conte’ platory, a. Obs. rare", -[ad. late 
L. contenplatori-us, 1. contemplitor: sce -onry.} 


Of or pertaining to contemplation, contemplative. 

1609 Armin /tal, Taylor Disjb, In this contemplatorie 
prate They past away the night. ; , 

+Contempla‘trix. Obs. xare—.' [a. L. fem. 
of contemplator.) _ A. femaic contemplator. . 

x6ss-Go Sraxtevy Hist. Philos, (1701) 163/2 Plato calls 
Geometry the Contemplatrix of Planes. . 

+Contemplature. Obs. [f. L. comtemplat- 
ppl. stem + -uRE, on L. type *contemplatiira.] Con- 
templation. . 

1580 Lyty Luphiues (Arb.) 270 [It] may delight the ¢con- 
ceiptes of the head, but it will destroye the contemplature 
of the heart. a@1s9z Greene Orpharion (1599) 16 Acestes 
fell into 2 drowsie kind of contemplature. . : 

+ Contemple,v. Ods. Also 6 Sc. contempil, 
[a. I. contemple-r, ad. L. contemplire, orig. de- 
ponent contemplar?, to survey,, observe, behold, 
consider, contemplate, f con- + templum fan open 
place for observation, marked ont by the augur 
with his staff’ (see Tumpne).} rans. To ContTEs- 
PLATE ; to observe, consider, meditate upon. 

_x80z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) Iv. xxix. aft 
Contemple, and esmaruayll the grete and .incomprenable 
dyfference. ¢1532 Dawes Jutrod. Fr. in Palsgr. at iM 
causes .. contempled and consydered, xz349 Compl, Scot. 
vii. 70 Sche began to contempil the-vidthrid barran feildis. 
x60g Syivester Du Barias rs ii, wv. (2642) 135/1'So ravished, 
Tay at rest contemple The Starry Arches of thy stately 

‘emple. paeky . 

Hence} Conte‘mpling (in Sc. -ene) vb. sh. 

1549 Comp?, Scot. vi. 46 The lang sttidie and ‘contemplene 
of the sternis. : a Soe 

Contempne, obs, f. ConTEMy, 


” +Conte'mporal, a. Os. ‘[ad. L.. contempo- 


-val-zs (Tertullian) contemporary, f. cor- together + 
tempus, tempor- time, temporalis: belonging to 


.time: cf. OF. contemporel.)” = CONTEMPORARY. 


1637 Worron in Relig. Wotton. (1672), 104 He was con- 
temporal with three Popes. 168: Buntnocce Ax A7gu- 
ment (1684) 43 The Argument would hold as well against 
ao as Contemporat Poligamy.’. 1730-6 in Batey 

folio). “ eee 

+ Contemporane, -an, @..and-sd., Obs. [ad. 
L.: contemporane-us contemporary (see below); cf. 
F. contemporain (16th c,, Montaigne). — 


CONTEMPORANEAN., 


- In 18th c, ‘sometimes erroneously made cotemporan, alter 
cotentporary > sce CONTEMPORARY.] 3 
A. adj. = CONTEMPORANEOUS. 
exq2y Wyntoun Crou. 111 iii, 162 Gad pat tyme and Natan 


Prophetis ware contemporan Tyll Dawie yng of Isracl. . 


Lbid. vy. ix. 460 And sex Emperouris pan To bai Papis con- 
temporarie, xg7x Hanmer Chron, L¥el. (1033) 76 marg, 
Learned men of Irish birth, contemporane with Pisce 
B. sd., A contemporary. 
» 019734 Nortu Eran. 1. iii. § 92 (1740) 187 [In] Hopes, that 
when Times will bear it, some of the Cotemporans, faithful 
Historians. ,will suffer their Labours to come forth, 
+Contemporanean, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. 
contemporane-us contemporary (see below) +-AN.] 
> A. adj. =ConrenporaneEous, ConvEMPORARY. 
xs6o Rorianp Crt. Venus 1. 754 Howhbeit thay be con- 


temporaneane. x65x Futter Adel Rediv., Zuinglius 86 | 


‘Those who were his contemporanean School-fellowes. 
B. sb. A contemporary. 
x6gr, Furier Abel Redia., Bucer 159 The fame of Bucer 
and hard fortune of his painfull contemporaneans came 
into England. 


Contemporanetty (kpnte-mporin7‘iti). Also 
erron. cot-. [f. next-+-my. Cf. mod.F. contem- 
porandité.| = CONTEMPORANEOUSNESS, 

x77z Horp Seruz, Wks. 1811 V. 281 note, Inserted .. to 


show the contemporancity of the two last and pascipal : 


parts, 182 W. Tayror in Monthly Mag. XXXI11. 239, 1 
have seen words, dictated by the master, written with mili- 
tary cotemporancity on the 4oo slates. 1872 ALFoRD Gev. 
§ Exod. 289 Its contemporaneity with the events. : 

Contemporaneous (kfnte:mporéi'nias), a. 
Also error. cot-. [f. L. contemporane-us contem- 
porary (f. con- together + tempus, tempor- time ; 
cf. Inte L. temporanens timely) + -ovs.} 

1. Belonging to the same time or period; existing 
or occurring at the same time. Const. zudth, 
- 1656 Brounr Glossogy., Contemporaneous, Contemporary, 
Contentporal, that is in one and the same time or age. 
1730-6 Baie (folio), Coxtenzporaneous, living both at the 
same time, or in the same age. [Not in Jomnson 1755.) 
1798 I. Lyons Jlzexions Pref. 6, I..consider the Ratio o 
the Fluxions as the same as that of the contemporaneous 
Increments. 1843 J, H. Newman JZiracies 139 Strictly 
contemporaneous testimony. 1855 Bapen Power Zs. rat 
Instances where the phenomena are cotemporaneous, 186x 
GoscuEn For. Exch. 114 The high rate of interest, which 
is Reneraly contemporaneous with a drain of specie, 

. Covering the same space of time, 

1857 H, Reen Lect. Lug. Poets iii. 82 The history of Eng: 
lish poctry is contemporaneous with that of the Innguage. 

2. Originated at the same time or during the 
same historical or geological period ; of the same 
age. . 
x833 Lyet Princ. Geol. III. p. xiii, Volcanic rocks con- 
temporaneous with the sedimentary strata of three of 
above periods. 1863 — Antig. fax 15 Tumuli of the stone 
period believed to be contemporancous with the mounds. 
1874 Parner.Goth, Archit. 1, iii. 80 Plain groined vaults 
_ without ribs. contemporaneous with the barrel vaults. —- 
. Contempora'neously, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥?.] 
At or during the same time. 

1816 G, S, Faner Orig. Pagan Idol, U1. 548 Their power 
was broken in’ the Red-Sea contemporaneously with the 
exodus of Israel, 3872 W.S, Svmonps Ree. Rocks viii. 270 
A contemporaneously bedded trap. 
‘Contempora‘neousness. Also erron. cot-. 
(f. as prec. +-NEsS.] The state or fact of being 
contemporaneous. 

1808 Soutucy Lett, (1856) III. 109 Cousinship implies 
contemporaneousness. 1860 Pusey Afix. Proph. 594 It is 
not any objection to the contemporancousness of Malachi 
and Nehemiah, that, etc. 

+ Conte:mporant, ¢. Obs. rare~t. [ad. L. 
*contemporant-em, pr. pple. of contemporare: see 
Conrremponate.] Contemporary. 

1678 R, Vaucuan Cofnage ax In France..King John, who 
was contemporant with Edward the Third. - 

+Contemporany, 2.and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L, contempordne-us: see CONTEMPORANE.] =Con- 
TEMPORARY, 

14g2-uo tr, Aieden (rol) Vv. 403 Tha contemporanyes of 
whom [Seynte Patrik e). wazin Baiwey as a7. 

Conte:mporariness. rare. [f next + -nuss.] 
The state or fact of being contemporary. 

1642 HowsLt Fon, Trav, (Arb.) 23 The .. regular succes- 
sion and contemporarinesse of Pri nces. 

Contemporary (kfntemporiri), a. and sd. 
Also 8. 7-9 co-temporary, cotemporary. *[ad. 
L. type *coutempordri-us, f. con- together + tenzpzts, 
tempor- time, tempordrizs of or belonging to time ; 
the actual formations in L. were costeneporalzs and 

contenrporanets (see above). -, : 

Contemporery is the original form, and that approved by 
‘Latin analogies; cf. the preceding and following’ words. 
But the variant co-femporary was -used by some in the 
wyth c., and though characterized by Bentley as ‘a down- 
right barbarism’, it became so prevalent after c1r72s, as 
almost to expel contémporary from use. Towards the end of 
the r8the., the latter rapidly recovered its ground, and cofen:- 
Porary is now used by comparatively few. It has been de- 
fended on the-ground that it is a purely English formation, 

slike codivine, coglorious (ee Co- aM but this is 2_ mere 
Suey penecated by mechanically dividing the word, without 
regard either to its history orto its meaning. Historically, 


contentporary isa substitute for contemporal and contem-. 


forane (cither, of which might well have been retained in- 


stead); in Bepitecntson, co-temporary would ‘analogically 
mean ‘ unitedly, conjointly, or equally temporary’, whereas 
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contemporary has .no affinity with the English sense. of 
‘temporary’, and no connexion with that word except that 
coe are Sovives of L, tenegus and its adj. tenzforarius.] 
. ad). 

1, Belonging to the same time, age, or period ; 
living, existing, or occurring together in time. 
» 268 Furien Cz Hist, 11. ii, § 8o After King Oswald his 
Death, four Christian contemporary Kings flourished in 
England. :7xz Appison Sect. No, 10x 2 4 ‘The Passions 

nd Prejudices of a contempo Author. 1828 D'Israr.i 
Chas. I, 1. Prof.7 Immense archives of contemporary docu- 
ments, 1844 Rusxw Afod, Paint. (ed. 2) I. Pref. 14 He .. 
who would maintain the cause of contemporary lence 
against that of elder time, 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 
416 There are allusions in plenty to contemporary events. 

b. Const. with. 
1631 Weever Ane. Fut. Mon. 226 An Author contempo- 


- rarie with this Archbishop. 1642 Howe. Jor. Trav. (Arb.) 


23 Commines, who was contemporary with Machiavil. 
1790 Pacey Hore Paul. Rom. ii. 16 Either contemporary 
with that or prior to it. 1845 M. Parrison Zss. (1889) 1. x 
Writers contemporary with the events they write of. 

te. Const. 40, unto. Obs. 

1641 Be. Mountacu Acts §- A7on. (1642) 179 Cumea was 
contemporary to the warre of ‘roy. 1646 Sir ‘J’. Browne 
Psend. Ep. v. xii.251 Galen who was contemporary unto 
Plutarch. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 39 Clisthenes, 
Alemzon and Eurolicus .. were contemporary to Phidon. 
1750 Warcurton Julian t. iii, He was not only contempo- 
rary to the fact, bue, ete. 

B. cotemporary. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacv. 1. v. § 8 Sesac King of Adgypt, 
co-temporary with Rhehoboam. 1698 Boyte Bentley's 
Dissert. Exam. 167 Allowing then that Solon and ‘Thespis 
were Cotemporary. (1699 BentLey Pia. Pref. 86, I would 
rather use. .these (words) than that single word of the Ex- 
aminer's Cotemporary, which is a downright Barbarism.} 
1936 Butter Ana, u. vii. (1874) 252 Events cotemporary 
with the miracles. .or subsequent to them. 1759 Ronertson 
Hist. Scot, (1817) 1. 384 Cotemporary writers. 1762 Gentil. 
Mag, 102 We often mect with the word cofcmporary..The 
word should always be spelled contemporary. a1789 
Burney Hist. Afus. (ed. 2) 11, i. 8 note, Prudentius a Chris- 
tian poet, cotemparary with Theodosius. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 534, I prefer contemporary to co- 
temporary. 3828 Wenster, Coxtemporary..For the sake 
of easier pronunciation and a more agreeable sound, the 
word is often changed to cofemforary ..the preferable 
word, 1862 Max MUttrr Sc. Lang. Ser. 1. (1864) 138 Sup- 
ported by cotemporary scholars. 

2. Having existed or lived from the same date, 
equal in age, coeval, 

3667 Cownny Claudian's Old Man of V.22 A neigh- 
bouring Wood born with himself he sees, And loves his old 
contemporary ‘Trees. 1673 (R. Leicu] Transp. Reh. 42 
Making Lig  contempornry with it’s Creator. 1794 Sur- 
uivan View Nat. I. 315 The water is as ancient as the 
earth, and contemporary with it. 

1879 M. Parmison Afilton 2 John Milton was born, 
oth Dec, 1608, being thus exactly cotemporary with Lord 
Clarendon. 


3. Occurring at the same moment of time, or 
during the same period; occupying the same 
definite period ; contemporaneous, simultaneous, 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elent. Philos, (1839) 149 All the parts of 
them [¢. e. lines] which are contemporary, that is, which are 
described in the same time. 1665-6 Phil, Trans, 1, 271 
Not that by the Moons motion about its Axis the Earth 
should be carried bya contemporary Period. 1806 Hurron 
Course Math. T1. 290 Contemporary Fluents, or Contempo- 
rary Fluxions, are such as flow together, or for the sama time. 

B. 1794 G. Apaus Nat. §& Lxp. Philos, 111. xxxi, 279 
The number of cotemporary turns of a wheel and pinion 
are reci ly proportional to their number of teeth. 799 
Vince Elem. Astron. xv. (x810) 125 The cotemporary varia- 
tions of these angles. . : 

B. sb. One who lives at the same time with 
another or others. 

(In this sense Harrison, Descr. Britain, 1577, used ' Syne 
chroni ox time fellows’.) 

1646 W. Price Mans Deling, 9 Their spirits, contempo- 
raries to S. Austine. 1670 Warton Lives tv. 319 Their bein: 
contemporaries in Cambridge. 1700 Davpen Fables Pref. 
(Globe) 494 From Chaucer I was led to think on Boccace, who 
was..his contemporary. 1753 Jounson Rambler No. 145 
pir More acquainted with his contemporaries than with 
past generations, 1847 Emerson Refr. Men, Uses Gt. Men 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 284 Men resemble their contemporarics, even 
more than their progenitors. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2)V. 3 
‘The comic poet Alexis, a younger coneeposy of Plato. 

3. 1635 Naunton Jragut. Reg. (1641) 28 My Lord of 
Leicester and Burleigh, both his Cotemporaries fed. 1653, 
Con-J'and Familiars. x6s7 P. Hevuw Eccl. Vind. 1. iv. 
Now Bel and Serug were Cotemporaries, 1667 Sprat Hist. 
Royal Soc. 8x (T.) Our cotemporaries, who on! y follow rude 
and untaught.nature. 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca’s Mor. 
(1702) 418 He and I were Cotemporaries. 1728 Morcan 
Algiers II. iii. 247 One of his own Country Princes, and his 
Cotemporary. 175: Jounson Rambler No. 167 28 The 
hopes and fears of our cotemporaries, 1846 Mitt Logic 1. 
xiii, §7\As novel as the law of gravitation appeared to the 
cotemporaries of Newton. ae Patrison Afilton 1 A 
cotemporary of Milton, John Aubrey, “ 

b. Used by a journal or periodical in referring 


to others published at the same time. 

[x837 ee ee Eh 948 _ our — ae 
porary wince?] 1869 Sfectator ec, 2, ‘e quote from 
our- the Vatican e follawing remarkable 
Statement. ‘ 


_c. A person of the same age as another. 

3742 Gray Left. in mem 5) x52, I shall see Mr. * * 
and his Wife, nay, and his" a too. Js it-not odd to con: 
sider one’s Contemporaries in the grave light of Husband 
and Father? .x880 Mas. L. B, Warrorp Troublesome Dat. 
I. ix. 179 Even Alice and-Kate' must not look upon ‘him 
quite as though he were acontemporary, © . *! 


CONTEMPT, 


+ Contemporate, v. Obs. [f. L. contemporat. 
ppl. stem of coztemporére (Tertullian) to be con- 
temporary, £ con- together + cemputs, tempor time.] 
intr. To agree in point of lime; to synchronize. 

@1638 Mrpe I’ks. (1677) 582 All the Visions contempo- 
rating with Babylon’s times. — Ws. (1672) 599 Ergo, being 
equal times they must needs begin together, and so con- 
temporate throughout. 1680 H. More Afocal. Afoc. 269 
Though the Womans travail, and the fight of the Dragon 
with Michact do contemporate. + 

+Conte-mpora‘tion. Obs. [f. prec.] The 
fact of contemporating ; synchronism, 

@ 1638 Mepe Wés. (1672) Proof of the Contemporation 
of the Two Courts. Ms 

Contem porate, -ation: sce ConrEMPER-. 

+ Contemporrianism. Obs,—° 

1656 Biount Glossagr., Contemporianism, the being at 
one and the same time}; coexistency, 


+ Conte'mporist. Obs. rare, 
see -Ist.] = ConTuMPORARY sd, 

@ 364x Lr, Mountacu Acts § Mort. 233 This Nicolas of 
Damasco. .was contemporist with Herod, 

Contemporize (kgnte'mpiroiz), v, Rarely in 
9 cot-. [fas L, comtempor-are (see CONTEMPORATE) 
+ -I4E.] 

1. ‘rans. To make contemporary; to cause to 
synchronize or agree in time. Const. zith, 
+ zizo, 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pend, Fp. i. xis 44 The indifferencic 
of their existences contemporised unto our actions, admits 
a farther consideration. 1669 Wonrtincr Syst. Agric. xiv. 
§ 1 (1681) 308 Be sure to Quadrate or Contemporize your 
observations ..with the season of the year, 186: 1), I]. 
Hain Anglo-Sax. Sagas 4'I'he process is inconceivable by 
which the great Attila of history could be cotemporizedt 
with Hermanaric. 1873 Lowrie Among my Bhs. Sev. w. 
258 Mr. Carlyle has this power of contemporizing himself 
with bygone times. - 

2. intr. To fall at the same time; to synchronize. 

1664 H. More Afyst. /aig. 381 Their fullilling that con. 
temporizes with the first six trumpets. 1681 — /2.0A, Dan, 
vi. a9 Which tidings. .may very well contemporize with the 


sixth Vial. 

Contempt (kgntemrt), sb. (ad. L. contempl-us 
(z stem) scorn, f. contempt: ppl. stem of contemnére 
to Conrean. Cf. OF. coutemps ‘ mépris’ (1346 
in Godef.), contempt (Cotgt.), which was possibly 
the immediate source. 

L. The action of contemning or despising ; the 
holding or treating as of little account, or as vile 
and worthless; the mental attitude in which a 
thing is so considered. (s\t first applied to the 
action, in modern use almost exclusively to tbe 
mental attitude or feeling.) Const. of, for; phrase 
tat contempt of. 

1393 Gowtr Con/. I. 217 He toke upon him alle thinge 
Of malice and of tirannie In contemptc of regalie, @ 1400 
Cov, Myst. 83 Contempt of veyn glory. 1§26 Pilger. Pers. 
(1332) 26 b; Couetynge .. the goodes of this worlde, to the 
contempte and despysynge of grace. xg8z Marseci Bk. of 
Notes 249 Contempt consisteth chiefelie in three things: 
for either wee contemne onelic in minde. .or lastlie when we 
adde words or deedes. x605 Suaks, Lear u. iii, § The 
basest. shape ‘That euer penury in contempt of man Brought 
neere to beast. r6rx Biste Zsther i. 18 Thus shall there 
arise too much contempt [CoverpaLe despytefulnes] and 
wrath, 1614 Br. Hawt Afedit. § Vows ui. § 18. 72 Wee 
are soon cloyed .. and have contempt bred in us through 
familiaritie, @ 1679 Honses RAc?. u. ii. 46 Contempt, is when 
aman thinks another of little worth in comparison to himself. 
wrx STEELE Sfcct. No, 148 #1 New Evils arise every Day 
ein contempt of my Reproofs. 1732 Berxerey A deipho. 1. 
§ 4 An outward contempt of what the public esteemeth 
sacred. 2848 M. Pattison Zss. (1889) I. 21 ‘This flimsy 
hypoerisy.. inspired Gregory with a contempt which he 
could not dissemble. 1872 Danwin Emotions xi. 254 Ex- 
treme contempt, or, as it is often called, loathing contempt, 
hardly differs from disgust. . 

+b. (with @ and pl.) Os. except as in 4b. 

1574 Wuitcter Def. Aunsw. ii. Wks. 1851 J. 284, I be- 
seech God forgive you your outrageous contempts. ¢1665 
Mrs. Hutcuinson Men. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 34 All the 
contempts they could cast at him were their shame not his. 
1933 Westey Wes, (1872) VII. 486 Our sins are so many 
contempts of this highest expression of his love. 

2. The condition of being conteraned or despised ; 
dishonour, disgrace ; esp. in to have, hold in, bring, 
Jall into, contempt. _. 

61480 Castle-Hd. Life Sé. Cuihb. (Surtees) 3711 My tech- 
ing eftir.my dissese Sall no3t be had in contempt. 1550 
Bate Se?. Wés. (1849) 259 Having his verity in much more 
contempt than afore. 1560 Bist (Genev.) Jsa. xxiii. 9 To 
bring to contempt [x6xx into contempt] all them that be 
glorious in the reg Suaxs. Xich. IIT, 1. tii 8o My 
selfe disgrae’d, and the Nobilitie Held in contempt. ¢1645 
Howett Lett. (1650) I. 473 She may be said to have. .fallen 
to such a contempt that she dares scarce show her face. 
x837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 1, 219, I and my people 
wilt share the contempt you are bringing upon yourselves, 
387g Jowetr Plazo (ed. 2) IIT. 189 He would like to bring 
military Slory jinto contempt. ‘ aA 

+8, = Object of contempt. Obs. (Cf. similar 
use of joy, delight, aversion, etc.). Int ie 

z6rz Brare Ger. xxxviii. 23 And Iudah said, Let her take 
it to her, lest we bee shamed [#za7g. become a contempt). 
2746 W. Horstey Fool (1748) I. ror The Companion of 
every Scoundrel, and the Contempt ‘of every. reasonable 
Creature breathing. c183z2 Beppors Poems, Murderer's 
Haunted Cotzeh, ‘Thou shalt not.dare to break All men’s 
contempt, thy life, for fear of worse. ; : : 
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[f. as next: 


CONTEMPT. 


4, Law. Disobedience or open disrespect to.the 
authority or lawful commands of the sovereign, 
the privileges -of the- Houses of Parliament or 
other legislative body ; and, esf. action of any kind 
that interferes with the proper administration of 
justice by the various courts of law; in this con- 
nexion called more fully Coretempt of Court. [OF. 
contemmement de justice.| 

Contentpt of court includes any disobedience to the rules, 
orders, or process of a court, whether committed by an in- 
ferior court, by the servants of the court or officers of the 
law, or by strangers, and any disrespect or indignity ofered 
to the judges in their judicial capacity within or without the 
court. 

(xssz Hutoer, Contempte..properiye 2 te the lawe.] 
r62x Exsisc Debates Ha. “Tord (Camden 98 Yf he had 
spoaken anything which doth touch the Kinge in his 
honour .. Aven Difference betwene contempt and 
treason. 1625 in Rymer Fadera XVIII. 144/1 Sach further 
Paynes, Penalties, and Imprisonments, as .. can or may be 
inflicted upon them for their Contempt and Breach of Our 
royall Commandment in this Behalfe. 1837 Dickens Pickw, 
xxv, ‘Mr. Jinks,’ said the magistrate, ‘1 shall commit that 
man for contempt.’ 1866 Cromr Banking iii. 82 An order 
restraining bankers from parting with moncy ,. must be 
obeyed at the risk of being committed for contempt of court. 

_b. (with @ and g/.) An act of such disregard or 
disobedience. 

3621 Evsinc Debates Ho, Lords (Camden) 78 The ques- 
tion whether Yelverton be not fytt to be censured of a greate 
contempt, «1626 Bacon Afax. § Uses Com. Law (1636) § 
Contempts against the crowne, public annoyances against 
the people. 1722 Sewet Hest. Quakers (1795) 1. 1. 352 Im- 
prisoned upon contempts (as the not putting off hats before 
the magistrates was called), 1768 Blackstone Com, III. 
287 Not having obeyed the original summons, he had shewn 
acontempt of the court. 1862 Broucuam Brit. Const. xvii. 
256 Both Houses claim to visit with severe punishment what 
are called contempts or breaches of their privileges, 

ce. 12 contempt: in the position of having com- 
mitted contempt, and not having purged himself, 

1768 Brackstone Comet. ILI. 443 If the defendant, on 
service of the subpoena, does not appear..he is then said 
to be in contempt. 1766 Enrick London 1V, 265 It is a 
general court for debtors, and such as are in contempt of 
the Courts of Chancery and Common-pleas. 1845 Sreruen 
Laws Eng. Il. 177 note, On continuing to make default 
after having been ordered by the court to pay..he will be 
m contempt, : 

+ Contempt, v. Obs. [f. L. contempt- ppl. 
stem of coxtemmucre to Contemy.] LBy-form of 
ConrEMN. 

éxgsz Br. Garviner in Ellis Orig. Leit. u. 146 11. 208, 1 
wylbe ware to geve any inan cause to contempte me, 1567 
Trial Treas, (2850) 31 You do not contempte the simple 
and poore, 1822 Soutuev Let? (1856) LIT. 356, I regretted 
iat the Swedes and Danes should so much ‘contempt ’ each 
other, 

+ Conte'mpt, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. contempt- 
ws.) Contemned, 1879 [sce Contemn v. 2]. 

ontempt, obs. form of ConTrENT v. 
+Contemptedly, adv. Obs. are—?. With 
contempt, contemptuously. 

1653 H. Cocax tr. Pinto’s rav. xxv. 97 They contemp- 
tedly threw their bones to the ground, 

+ Contemptful, a. Ods. (f Contemrr sb. + 
-FOL, 

1. Full of contempt, contemptuous. 

1604 Drayton Owile 683 Who in this time contemptfull 
Greatnesse late Scornd and disgrac’'d. «1641 Br. Moun- 
taGu Acts & Mon. (1642) 285 One oncly..charged him with 
some contemptfull words uttered against Herod. 1683 D. 
A, Art Converse 28 Not so much to overawe them by a con- 
temptful expression, as by a convincing reason. , 

2. juny y of contempt; contemptible. (Cf. dis- 
graceful.) 

3613 G. Cuarman Rev. Bussy D'Amd. 1 Dram. Wks. 
(1873) II. 13 The Stage and Actors are not so contemptfull, 
As cuery innouating Puritanc . Would haue the world 
imagine. 2629-77 Fupriam Resolves t. xx. (1677) 36 Nause- 
ous and contemptful, at 

Contemptibility (kgatemrtibiliti). [nd. L. 
contentptibilitas, £, contentplibil-ts ¥ see -1TY.] - 

I. The quality or fact of being contemptible ; 
contemptibleness ; an instance of this. 

3622 Sprep Hist, Gt, Brit. 1x, xi, (1632) 668 The contemp- 
tibility and vanity of this effeminate argument, 2793 Burns 
Let. to G. Thomson July, The old ballad .. is silly, to con- 
temptibility, 818 Conenipce in Rew. (1836) I. 140 In the 
voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag he displays the little- 
ness and moral contemptibility of human nature. 1873 
Masson Druin, of Havwth, vil, 138 How full of .. de- 
gradations, shames, contemptibilities, and meannesses. 

+2. Contemptuousness. Obs. ; 

1994 J. Watttams {A. Pasquin] Cad. Afisc, Ded. 7 The 
contemptibility and malignancy of the Reviewers-can do 
but a small injury to any author of merit. | 

Contemptible (kgnte:mrtib’l), a.. be (post- 
cl.) .L. contemptibil-is, f. contempt- ppl. stem of 
contemnétre: sec -DLB. Cf. ¥, contemptible (16th c.).] 

1, To be despised or held in contempt; worthy 
only @t contempt; despicable. 

33) 


Wreutr Obad. §. 2 Thou art ful myche contemptible, 


or worthi to be dispisid. 1382 — 1 Cor, vi. 4 Ordeyne 3¢ 
tho contemptyble men, or of litil reputacioun..for to deme. 
rox Suaxs..x Hex. VI,1. ti. 75 Heauen and our Lady 
gracious hath it pleas’d Toshine on my contemptible estate. 
1664 Power E.cp. Philos. 1,1 So small and contemptible an 
Animal [the Plea]. 2918 Jréethinker No. 59. 29 Let him 
live, till he grows Contemptible cven to Himself. 1775 
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Jounson Zax. uo Tyr. Those not inconsiderable for 


number, nor_contemptible for knowledge. - 1874 Brackre - 


Self-cult. 73 There are few things in social life more con- 

tempts than a rich man who stands upon his riches. - 
+2. Exhibiting or expressing contempt; full of 

contempt. Obs. in educated use. -" . 

(Chiefly used to qualify opinion, idea, and the like 3 cf. ‘to 
have a goor or dow ‘opinion of any one’. , 

1594 Quest, Profit, Concernings 232, The same easie and 
contemptible opinion he held of all creatures; the like also 
he did of God himselfe. x99 Suans. Afuch Ado u. iti. 187 
"Tis very possible hee’l scorne it, for the man.-hath a con- 
temptible spirit. 1697 Cottier Zss. Aor, Subj. 1. (1709) 188 
‘Lo entertain a contemptible Opinion of any Person, cramps 
his Power. 1962 Gison Afésc. IVés. (1814) V. 286 The con- 
temptible idea I always entertained of Cellarius. 1826 
G. 8. Faner Orig. Pagax Idol. 1. 64 [It] gives one such a 
thoroagaly contemptible idea of the manhood of all the 
other descendants of Noah. — . 

+3. absol. A contemptible object. Ods. 

1654 Wurtiock Zootomia 1x We bestow wonder on Con- 
temptibles, and value Toyes. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa 
(1811) I. 222 And the poor contemptible she calls her sister. 

Contemptibleness (kgntemtib’Inés).  [f. 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being contemptible; 
contemptibility. 

3574 Wurtoirt Def. Auuszw. 443 (R.) The contemptible- 
nesse of the place, dothe oftentimes bring contempt to the 
person. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. ? 29 The contemptible- 
ness of those baits wherewith he allures us. 1736 Hervey 
Aten, VL. 52 He did not seem to feel the ridicule or the con- 
temptibleness of his situation. 1822 Coreripce Lett. Con- 
vers, Il. The unspeakable contemptibleness of this 
gentlemanly counterfeit of it (true honour]. 

Contemptibly (kjntemttibli), adv. [f. as 
prec, + -LY2, 

1. In a contemptible manner; in a manner de- 
serving contempt; despicably. ; 

xg@z Sipney 4fo2. Poctri¢ (Arb-) 45 Nothing can more 
open his eyes, then to see his owne actions contemptibly set 
forth. 2667 Minton P. Z. vim. 374 They also know, And 
reason not contemptibly. ax843 Foster in Life § Corr. 
(1846) I. 2x5 A contennpHely little being. 188x SEELEY in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 45 Looked at so, recent history might 
well PPReae quite contemptibly easy. 

+2. With contempt; contemptuously. Obs. 

e195 Furs Confut, Doctr. Purgatory (1577) 25 Dare 
you terme it contemptibly a couch for delicate persons ease? 
x17%4 Swirr Pres, State Affairs Wks. 1755 11. 1.215 He was 
treated contemptibly berig 7 bythe young princes of France. 
1796 Br. Watson Afol. Bible 19x You cannot think more 
contempelDly. of these gent » 1827 Haram Const. Hist. 
(1842) I. 293 The Frenc iSmbounders .. thought most con- 
temptibly of the king. . 

+Contemption. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 
-cyon, -cion, -cioun, -tioun. [ad. L. coutemption- 
em, n. of action from contemndre to CONTEMN, 
The action of contemning; contempt; an act o} 
contemning or contempt. 

1488 Acta Dom, Concilti 1x6 (Jam.) Quhill thai be puinist 
for thair contempcioun. rgoz Ord, Crysten Alen (W. de W. 
1506) 1v. xxx. 347 Of whome comen contempcyons, rancures, 
hates. 1534 Wurinton 7udlyes Offices ut. (1540) 165 Whiche 
force is a contempcion of paynes and labours. 1g§2 nr. 
Hamitton Catech. (1884) 58 Quhilk .. hais na trew lufe of 
God bot rather contemptioun. @1s72 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 44 Accused secoundarly, Of contemptioun of 
the sacramentis. 

Contemptious (Caxton), obs. f. Conrenrious. 

+ Contemptor. Obs. rare—', [a. L. contentptor, 
agent-n. from contemnére to Contemn. Cf. F. 
contempteur (16th c., Calvin).] _A contemner, 

xggg Fecknam in Strype Aun. Ref. I. App. ix. 26 The 
servants contemptors of their masters commandments, 

Contemptuous (kfnte'mPtimas), @. Also 7 
-tious. [f L. conutemptu-s CONTEMPT + -0US. 
(There may have been a mod.L. *coutemptudsus.)] 

1. Showing contempt (said of persons, their 
conduct and acts); full of contempt; disdainful, 


scomful, insolent. 

595 Suaxs. Joh 11. i. 384 The flintie ribbes of this con- 
temptuous Citic, 1667 Micron P. Z. rv. 885 Satan, with 
contemptuous brow. 1692 W. Lowrn Vind, /nsp. O. § N. 
Test. (1699) C iija, Resolved in a Contemptious manner to 
shut their Eyes against the.. Light, 1793 Buppors Azath. 
vid. 128 Mr. Heyne speaks in the most contemptuous terms 
of [it]. 18g9 Gro. Eviot 4. Bede 9 An air of contemptuous 
indifference. 1879 E. Garretr House by Works AI. 19 
Sometimes she was hard and cold and contemptuous. , 

b. Const. of. 

3865 Mite Zxamt. amition 248 We know how contcmpt- 
uous he is of Brown. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii, § 5. 140 
Men..contemptuous of the principles of English govern- 


ment. . . " 
+2. Setting legal authority at defiance; contemn- 
ing law and public order, Ods. 
eTuousty b), 1847 Pyoclant. in Strype 


1s2p [sec Conres , in 
Ecel, Mem, 11. App. C. 20 In the execution of justice and. 


punishment of al such contemptuous offenders. 1593 Nites 
§ Aion, Ch, Durhk. (Surtees) 24 Defneed by some lewde and 
contemptuous wicked s. x682 Lond. Gas. No, 1657/3 
Your Declaration, dated theeighth of April last ; which very 
observably allayed the contemptuous contagion that began 
to reinfect the cred and unstable, ~ . 

+3. Exciting or worthy of contempt; contempt- 
ible, despicable. Ods. ‘ -* 

xg4g CHALONER Evasnt. on Folly Kiva, A kynde of men 
most miserable, most slavelike, and most contemptuous. 
7593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VT, 1. iti. 86 Contemptuous base borne 
Callot as she is. x6s0 Baxter Sazuis’ R. we xiii, (1662) 


s28 Cast them off as contemptuous Swine. 1796 Mas. 


o at mead 


CONTEND: . 
Parsons Afyst. Warning UI. 169 Fragments. like these 


were to him contemptuous ruins, Se hee : 

Contemptuously, adv. [f. prec. +.-172.] 
In a contemptuous manner; with contempt or 
scorn; séornfally, disdainfully. : 

xg9x Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) App. 343 The presents 
«-Wear .. retourned to mee, and very contemptuouslic cast 
down beefore mee.’ 1611 Biss Ps. xxxi. 18 Lying lippes.. 
which speake grievous vee «- contemptuously against the 
SS ac , 1697 Corner £ss. Mor. Subj. 1. (1709) 92 To 
Check an insolent Humour in others, who behave them- 
selves opr Sang towards us. 19776 Apam Sant 
W.N.L1. x. pt 2. 133 ow contemptuously soever they may 
affect to speak. 1896 Froups Hest, Zug. (1858) I. ili. 268 
Contemptuously indifferent to justice. ; 3 

+b. With contempt or disregard of law and 
authority. Obs. ae 

1g29 Act 2x Hen, VIII, c16 $11 The said Strangers 
Artificers .. cease not contemptuously .. to abuse the said 
Statutes. 3688 Acts Jill, § AL. c. 18 §18 If any... Per. 
sons do.. hoger! or contemptuously come into any 
Cathedral or Parish Church, Chapel, or other Congfegation’ 
permitted by this Act, and disquict or disturb the same. 
2800 Appison Amer, Law Rep, 267 Indicted for .. con- 
temptuously tearing down and contemptuously refusing to 
replace, an advertisement set up by the commissioners. _ 

Conte:mptuousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being contemptuous; scornfulness, 
disdainfulness. 

1667 G. C.in H. More Diz, Dial, Pref. (r713) 4 A due 
and becoming Contemptuousness, 2752 Jonnson Rambler 
No. 206 ? 12 Sometimes. .the insolence of wealth breaks into 
contemptuousness. 1837-9 Hatuam Hist. Zit. (1847) IIL 
266 His language is that of asperity and contemptuousness, 

Conten, obs. Sc. form of Contain, 

Contenance, -aunce, obs. ff. CounTreNnance. 

+Contenee. Obs. rare—1. [corruption of cor- 
tents: cf. ACCIDENCE.] <A table of contents. 

1633 J. Done tr. Avisteas' Hist. Septuagint Avjb, The 
Elenchus, or Contence of the Following Booke. 

Contend (kfntend), v. Pa. t. contended; also 
6-7 content. [ad. L. contend-ée (or its OF. repr. 
contend-re (12th c. and in Cotgr. 1611), f. con- 
+ tendére tostretch, strain, strive: see TEND v.] 

+1. cuir. To strive earnestly; to make vigorous 
efforts ; to endeavour, to struggle. Ods, 

g14 Banctay Cyt, § Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 4 Eche 
one on ee Pes Pee of ve ed t se biaiaae for 
to smyte. 1521 . Perf. (W. de We 153%) 7 an it 
is pechte it cuer conenae and iaboureth to bs loue. 1598 
Bacon Sacr. Medit, x. (Arb.) 123 There is no heresie which 
would contende more to spread and multiply. 1658-9 Bur- 
ton’s Diary (1828) IV. 42, I have contended to bring in 
honest men and..they have not proved asl expected. 1727 
Swirr Guiliver 1, iti, Contending to excel themselves and 
their fellows, cx1820 S. Rocers /taly, Afeilleric 55 Children 
- contend to use The cross-bow of their fathers. . 

2. To strive in opposition ; to engage in conflict 
or strife; to fight. Const. with, against (an 
opponent), jor, about (an object). 

3529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 125/1 If thei would wt wagers 
contende &striue therin. 1530 Parsor. 496/z, I wylt never 
contende with my superyour nor stryve with my felowe. 
r607 SHAKS. Cor. 1v. V. 119 In Ambitious strength, I did 
Contend against thy Valour. 1783-6 Watson ‘Philip £17 
(1839) 6r No army. .coutd be able to contend alone with the 
English forces, 1875 Jowetr Plato (cd. 2) TV. 36 A cause 
for which they are ready to contend to their life's end. : 

b., ¢ransf. of the strife of natural forces, fecl-. 
ings, passions, etc. 5 
x60a Snaus, //am. 1. i. 7, Mad as the Seas, and winde, 
when both contend Which is the Mighticr, 1667 Marron 
P, L. xt. 359 Supernal Grace contending With sinfulness of 
Men. 273 Pors Ef, Burlington 82 Strength. of Shade. 
contends with strength of Light. 8x7 Mar. Enceworrit 
Harrington vii. Wks. XH. 80 The impatient sticks in the 
pit. .had begun to contend with the music in the orchestra. 
1883 G. ana £bb § Flow 1. 22 No other feelings to con- 
tend with it. vee 
c. fig. of struggle zith difficulties, feelings, etc. 

1783 Cranee Villager. p. 1x There may you see the outh of 
slender frame Contend with weakness, weariness and:shame. 
x82r J. Q. Avams in C. Davies A/cér. Syst. 1.(x871) 145 It 
has... been obliged to contend with the intemperate zeal and 
precipitation of its friends. 1877 Mrs, Onsruanr Afakers 
Flor. ¥, (1877) 135 The greatest difficulty with which he had 
to contend after this was a strike of his workmen. 2 

3. To strive in argument or debate; to dispute 
keenly ; to argue. Const. with, against (a person), 
Jor, against, about (a. matter). 3 a aS 

1530 Barnes Fayth onely, Saint Paule .. contendeth 
agaynst workes..and bringeth in grace onely. 1539 Binte 
(Great) Acts xi. 2 They that were of the circuncisyon con- 
tended agaynst [x6xx contended with] him. 1671 J. Wesster 
Metallogr. i. 11_Chymistry, about which name we do not 
contend, 1856 Froune Hist. Lug. (1858) I. i: 35 A deter- 
mination against which the crown commissioners were un- 
able to contend. 1860 TynpaLn Glac. 1, xxii.” 349 ‘This 
plasticity [of ice} has been contended for by M. Agassiz. 

. with clause specifying the point maintained 
or asserted; cf. ConvENTION' 4.0: - -" - oo 

The clause became.at- length the object of contend, which 
so construed might have a passive, , ne 

1848 Unpatt, etc, Zrasm. Par. Fol 10 b, That person, 
therfore, is wicked .. that contendeth him [Christ] to haue . 
been crente emonges other creatures, 1642 Jer. Tavtor 
Efise. xiv. (2647) 79 ‘The madnesse and stupidity of Acrius 
contending a Bishop and a Presbyter to be all one. . 1781 
Cowrzr Hofe x29 Men... Live to no sober ‘purpose and 
contend, That their Creator had no scrious end. «1791 Paine 
Rights of Man (ed. 4) 76 As..1 do not understand the’ merits ° 
of this case, I will not contend it with Mr. Burke, 1818 


* CONTENDED, 


Cruise, Digest (ed. 2) 111. 137 It was contended on .her 
part that..the right to exercise the office belonged to Mr. 
Burrell., 1878 Jowerr Pilato 1. 479, 1 stoutly contend that 
by beauty alt beautiful things become beautiful 

To strive in rivalry zith another, for an ob- 
ject ; to compete, vie. ‘ 

1589 Putrenuam Lug. Poesic t. xiv. (Arb,) 48 Cicero said 
Rosctus contended with him by varictie]of liuely gestures, 
to surmount the copie of his speach.’ 1398 GRENEWEY Zaci- 
tus’ Ann, xv, xii. 214 Whilest-Volusius and Africanus con- 
tended [ed.- 1622 content] for- woorth ‘and nobilitie.: 1670 
Corton Zsfernon 1. u. 84 The several Orders of the-City 
contented .. which should give the! greatest: testimony of 
joy forhis Arrival. 1949 Fiecoinc Ton: Joues t. ii, Nature 
and fortune. .seem to have contended which should enrich 
him most. 1862 Rustin Munera P, (1880) 89 The Sirens 
cuntending for the possession of the imagination with the 

uses. * eee 
. bd. fg. To vie with. 2 

3577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (586) 1. 66b, The 
French. .call it-Passevellenrs ;. because it contendeth in 
colour with crimson in graine. : 16x53 G. Sanpys Zvav. 210 
In fame it contendeth with Tyrus, but exceedeth it in anti- 
quitie. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 137 ‘The Rethean 
Grape divine, Which yet contends not with Falernian Wine ! 

+ 5. trans. .To contest, dispute (an object). Ods. 

3697 Drvpen “2neid vi. 874 Their airy limbs in sport they 
exercise, And on the green contend the wrestler's prize. 


Ibid, X.-%7 When Carthage shall contend the world with , 


Rome, 

{ 6. To urge one’s course, proceed with effort. 

ex600 Suaxs. Sov, lx, Like as the waves make to- 
wards the pebbled shore .. Our minutes..In sequent toil 
all forwards do contend. x6r5 Cuarman Odyss. x1. 208, I 
answer'd; That anecessary end To this infernal state made 
me contend, 

Contende, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Conrain, 

Contended (kgntendéd), 4/7. a. [f. Contenp 

+-ED}.] Striven for, disputed. 

@1700 Drypen Pai, §& Are. 1. ay All dropt their tears, 
even the contended maid. 1795 Soututy Joan of Arc vu. 
154'l’rom his grasp Wrench the contended weapon. 
_+Contendent (kfnte:ndént), @. and sb. Ods. 
Also 7 -dant. * (a. F. contendartt, L. contendent-ene 
pr. pple.: see ConrenD.] 

A. adj. Contending. 

73641 Br, Mountacu Acts § Aon, (1642) 373 Controver- 
sies betwixt parties contendent in points of Fact. 

‘B. sb. A contending party, one who contends, 

* x623 Favine Theat. Hon. u. xii. 183 Commune to these 
two Contendants.” 1694 R. L’'Estraxce Fables E Matesl 
thé whole history of the world..the contendents have been 
still made a_prey to a third party. 18:3 Hoce Queen's 
Wake’ 310 ‘Wor shame’, said he, ‘contendents alll This 
outrage done in royal hall, Is to our country foul disgrace’, 
. Contender (kgnte'ndas). [f. Conrexp +-En1.] 
One who, contends or is given to contention; a 
combatant, rival, competitor, disputant, wrangler. 
Const. for (an object). 

1847 Homilies 1. Saluation iu, C. iv, Contenders wyll euer 
forge matter of contention. 165: Baxter Jui Bap. 243 
Yet was Lnevera hot contender. 1663 J. Spencer Prodz- 
gies (1665) 13 The many Contenders for the sacred regards 
of the singularities in Nature. 2798 W. Hurron Aufobiog. 
43 The attorney: promised to reimburse the expense, the 
contenders being. poor. 1847 Nat. LZucyci, 1. 84x The con- 
tenders for empire. .after the death of Alexander. 

Contending (kgntendin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. 

+-1nG1] ‘The action of the vb. Contunn ; striv- 
ing, disputing. 

* 1g6x I. Norton Calvin's Iusé, w. xx. 167 For them that 
precisely condemne all contendings at lawe, 1866 Athen- 
zum 29 Dec. 881- His controversies‘and contendings for his 
opinions, 188z M. Arnoxp in 19¢ Cet. Aug. 216 Against 
the natural..course of things there is no contending. 

Contending,. f/. a. [f. as prec. + -mnc2.] 
‘That contends ; striving, struggling 5 antagonistic. 

1592 Suaxs, Ven. § Ad. 82 Till-he take 
contending tears. 1676 Drvpen Aurengs, 1.i, The greatest 
stake, Which for contending Monarchs she can make. 1814 
Sourney Roderick 11, The sound .< awoke contending 
thoughts. 3874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 7. 151 Arbitrating 
between the contending parties. 

Hence Contendingly adv, ' 

x655 Theophania 139 The remotest Monarchs of the earth 
-- will contendingly submit their Crowns to these Virgins. 

Contendress (kgntendrés). . vere. [f.-Con- 
TENDER +.-#88.]) A female contender; in quot., 
-one who urges her way. __ - 

166 Carman Homer's Hymns, To Venus 112 [Venus] 
i odorous Cyprus, and for Troy became A swift conten- 

ress, Kote : ; 

Contene, obs. form of Contam. .”, 
_  Seeesp, Conran v. 27. - - aes 

- +Contenement, Obs. [a. OF. contenement 
* (med.L-contenementem), £. contenir to Contain, 

etc.] . A-word occurring as a rendering of contene- 

mentum in Magna Carta, as to the exact meaning 

‘of which. divers explanations have been offered. 

The- meaning is‘perhaps simply ‘ Holding, free- 

hold’ (Godefroy has two: instances of F. covitene- 

_ meit in this sense); but some take it:in,thée wider 
““-sense ‘Property (of any kind) necessary to the 

freeman for the maintenance of his position’. - 

-faxzgo Granvitte De Leg. Augliz ix. 8 Poterit idem 
heres on account of his ‘redéef to his lord] rationabilia 
auxilia de héminibus suis inde exigere ; ita tamen moderate 
secundum -quantitatem fcodorum suorum, et secundum 

_ facultates, ne nimis gravari inde videantur ‘vel suum’ con- 


“ tenementum amittere. did, ix. 1x. 3215 Magna Carta 


truce with’ her, 


897° 


zo’ Liber’ homo, non ‘amércietur- pro parvo delicto nisi 
secundum modum delicti et pro, magno delicto amercietur 
secundtim magnitudinem -delicti salvo contenemento suo, 
et mercator ecodem modo salva mercandisa sua, et villanus 
eodem modo amercietur salvo wainagio suo.] 1502 Great 
Charter in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 217 A free man shal not 
be amercyed for a litel trespace but after y® maner off the 
trespace saue his contenement. «1634 CoxE 2 Just. 28 
Contenement signifieth his countenance which he hath 
together with and by reason of his freehold. ax66x Fut- 
Ler Worthies m. 216 Our English Gentry. .may seasonably 
out-grow the sad impressions which our Civil Wars have 
left in their estates, in some to the shaking of their Con- 
tenument. xgoo Tyrrett Hist. Eng. 1]. 813 Saving his 
Contenement (or Livelihood). 1738 Hist. Crt. Excheg. v. 
roo It was according to the Contenement of the Party. 
1769 Brackstone Com. IV. 372 No ian shall have a 
larger amercement imposed upon him, than his circum. 
stances or personal estate will bear: saving to the landholder 
his contenement, or land. 1818 Hattam Afid. Ha! (1872) 
I]. 328 The contenement (a word expressive of chattels 
necessary to each man’s station). 

Conteneu, var. of Contenu sd. Obs. 

Contenewe, obs. f. Cortinux, 

Content (kfnte'nt, kgvntent), sb.1 Also 7 con- 
taint.- [There is no corresponding use of condéent, 
contente, contento, contentain the modern Romanic 
langs., which all express the sense by sbs. derived 
from their actual pa. pple., as F. condenzt, It. con- 
tenuto, Sp. contenzdo. Apparently, therefore, 
the Eng. word is a subst. use of Convent dfd. a. 
repr. L. condentum that which is contained, plural 
contenia. The singular was formerly in use in 
senses in which the plural is now alone used; in 
senses 2, 3, cortents was in 17th c. often con- 


strued as szzg. 

The stress conte'nt is historical, and still common among 
the educated, but cotent is now used by many, esp. by 
young people; some make a difference, saying conte'nis, but 
cubic content; and printers often use co'ntezts technically, 
while saying contents generally. Sce Acadenty,14 Nov. 1891. 

I. That which is contained in anything. 

1. A thing contained; now only in f/. (with of 
or possessive): That which is contained (in a 
vessel or the like) ; also fg. 

1826 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 6b, All this worlde with 
the contentes in the same. 1547 RDE Brev. Health 
Ixxiif, 23 Vf in an urine doo a) a content lyke as heares 
were chopped in it. x6a5 Harr dat, Ur. 11. viii, 96 All 
vrines are not accompanied with contents, 1783 Cowrrr 

‘ask 1v, 506 ‘Ten thousand casks For ever dribbling out 
their base contents. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain § Gl. ot 
The contents of the kiln are Jeft undisturbed until they are 
cool. 1884 Miss Brappon Jshaael xii, The old toper 
swallowed the contents of both glasses without winking, 

b.- Contrasted with cortinenut. 

2603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1019 The content is alwaies 
lesse than the continent. x605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i. i. § 3 
If there be no fulnesse, then is the Continent greater than 
the Content. 2868 G. MacvonaLp Seaboard Parish 1, iv. 
66 Stealing from the significance of the content by the 
meretricious grandeur of the continent. 

_2. spec. (~/.) The things contained or treated of 
in a writing or document ; the various subdivisions 
of its subject-matter. Formerly also in sig. 

1309 Paternoster, Ave & Creed (W.de W.) Cvj, Praye 
for your broder Thomas Betson which.. drewe and made 
the contentes of this lytell quayer and exhortacion. 1530 
Parser. 208/2 Contentes of. writyng, contenue. 1539 Biste 
(Great) er The Byble in Engiyshe, t is to saye the 
content of all the holy Scrypture, e of y® olde and newe 
testament. x600 Suaus. 4. ¥. LZ. w. iii. 21 This is a Letter 
of your owne deuice. No, I protest, I know not the con- 
tents, Phebe did write it. 32655 Mire. Mercy § Fudgm. in 
Hari, Mise. (Malh.) X. 33 He did read the scripture, and 
the ‘ Practice of Piety’, every day, especially that content 
of the joys off heven, 1782 Cowvsr Le##. 4 Nov., A letter 
ought not to be estimated by the length of it, but by the 
contents, 1870 L’Estrance Afiss Mitford 1.i. 8 An ac- 
quaintance with the other contents of ‘ Percy's Reliques’. 

b. Table of contents (+ content): a summary of 
the matters contained in a book, in the order in 
which they occur, usually placed at the beginning 
of the book. Also simply contents (- content), 

1481 Caxton Godfrey, Here endeth the table of the con- 
tent and chapytres nombred of this present book. 1536 
BELLENDEN Cro. Scot. (sq A j, The contents of this buke. 
158x Act 23 Zliz.c.3§ 7 The said chirographer shall de- 
lyver to everye sherife everye countye. .a perfyte content 
of the-Table so to‘hee made for that Shire. 1619 L. Bayty 
Pract. Pietie Table; ‘The chiefe. contents of this Booke. 
1824 J. Jounson Zyfogr.. II. vi. .137 After the body of 
the. volume is completed, the contents sometimes follow 
next, . 

+8. The sum or substance of what is contained 
in a document ; tenor, purport. In this sense, used 
both in sezg. and #7, and also'in 2/. constrned as 
sing. Ols. . 

1513-4 Act 5 Hen. VITI, c. x ‘To require..the.person soo 
bound to.perfourme the ,contentes of every, such Writting 
obligatorie. 1530 Patscr. says Content of a mater, Zeveur. 
3883 Stocker Cru. Warres Lowe Countr.1-93b; A Letter 

_+;the content wherof was this, etc. £386 Jas.-VI in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 222: III. 14 Reade my lettir .. and conforme 
your selfe quhollie to the cantentis thairof.- 26x6-Brent 

tr. Sargi’s Counc. Trent (1676) 80 Briefly repeating a short 
contents thereof, he said, etc. . 1632 J. Haywanp tr. Biond7's 

Evomena 26 The Count shewed him the answerof Mutriro, 

the contents whereof was, etc.. 1654.Eart Orrery Par: 


Bee toe) set This ensuing Letter, whose Address was * 


as strange to as the Contents was:to us. 3667 Micron = 


P_£ vt 624 Terms of, weight, Of hard contents. 


the Fulnesse of my heatts content. 


CONTENT. 


b. Contents of a bill or cheque: the amount for 
which it is drawn, as specified therein. 

1866 Crue Banking v. 123 If it be intended further to 
negotiate it, or to receive the contents at maturity. 

» The sum of qualities, notions, ideal elemenis 
given in or composing a conception ; the substance 
or matter (of cognition, of art, etc.) as opposed to 
the form. 

.1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 1. 6 The mind. .looks at ac- 
tions to see what may be their ethic content; what instruc- 
tion for practice they afford. 1862 H. Spencer Mirst Princ. 
i. iti. § 48 Forces, standing in certain correlations, form the 
whole content of our idea of Matter. 1875 Witney Life 
Lang. v.76 The inner content or meaning of words. 1878 
Downen Sind, Lit. (1882) 295 An indifference arises as to 
what is called the substance or ‘content’ of works of art, 
1883 Huxtey in Nature XXVII. 397 The great mass of 
literature..is valued... because of its intellectual content. 

II. Containing capacity, space, area, extent. 

5, Containing power (of a vessel, etc. in reference 
to quantity) ; capacity. 

x49 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 7 $1 Uf it lacke of the seid 
gauge..than the Seller to abate somoche of the price after 
the rate of the seid content. 1831-2 sict 23 Hen. VITT, ©. 4 
§ 1 Barrels kylderkyns and firkyns of moche lasse quantitie, 
contente, rate, and assise than they ought to be. x894 Piat 
Jewell-ho., Diners Chim. Concl. 28 A glafse..of some greater 
content. 1624 Bacon Mew Atlantis (1627) 12 This Island 
had then fifteen hundred strong ships of pact Content. x672 
Grew Lada Philos. Hist. Plants § 24 The Content of these 
altogether, would scarce be equal to half the Content of that 
One. 1709 Hauser Phys, Alech, Exper. i.(1719) 17 AGlass 
Tube whose Content was about 30 ounces. 1884 Chamtd. 
Frul, 26 Jan. s9/x Gaugers..glancing at a cask. .to tell its 
‘content ’, as its holding capacity is officially styled. 

6. Extent, size, quantity of space contained. 

a. Superficial extent, area. Also formerly in p/. 
Frequent in 17th c.; now rare. 

zs7o-6 Lamparve Peramd. Went (1826) 89, I will. shewe 

ou out of Beda..the content and storie of this Ile. 1625, 

Acon Ess, Gardens (Arb.) 558 For Gardens.. the Con- 
tents, ought not well to be vnder Thirty Acres of Ground. 
1660 Barrow £uclid 1. prop. 35 schol., ‘Ihe area or con- 
tent of the Rectangle. 1796 Mouse Aer. Geog. I. 53 To 
find the superficial content of the earth. 1859 Barn. Suite 
Arith. § Algebra (ed. 6) 162 Content is also pouently used 
to denote length, area, and capacity or volume; the length 
of aline being called its inear content ; the area of a figure, 
its superficial content. 

b. Amount of cubical space taken up, volume. 


(Often solid content.) Now the usual sense. 

x6x2 R. Cuurton (¢i¢/e), An Old Thrift newly Revived, 
also the use of 2 small Instrument for Measuring the solid 
content and height of any Tree. 1774 J. Bryant AZythol. 
I, 429 The general measurement .. by acres proves that 
such an estimate could not relate to anything of solid 
contents. 31863 Huxiey Yan's Place Nat. 1,77 The most 
capacious Gorilla skull yet measured has a content of not 
more than 344 cubic inches. : ; 

ec, Linear content: length (alonga line straight 
or curved). rave. 1859 [see a]. 

d. Size or extent as estimated by the number 
of individuals contained. 

ae Spectator 12 Oct., The Turkish Army. .is now equal 
in all but content to any army of its kind in Europe. 

+e. quasi-concr. A portion of material or of 
space of a certain extent; an ‘extent’. Ods. 

1577 Harrison LZngland u,v. (1877) 1. 122 The Kings grace 
hath at his pleasure the content of cloth for his gowne. 
x6s4 Futter Zphemeris Pref. 1 Our, Native Countrey .. 
hath in all ages afforded as many signall observables as 
any content of ground of the same proportion. 1692 R. 
L’Estrance Yosephus’ Antig. v. viii. (1733) 119 The Camp 
must needs take up a huge Content of Ground. 

7. Customs. A paper delivered to the custom- 
house searcher by the master of a vessel before he 
can clear outwards, specifying the vessel’s des- 


tination, the stores mippes: and other particulars. 

1867 Saytn Sailor's Word-bk., Contents. 1872 Stores 
Content and Master's Declaration, 1..Master of the above- 
named Vessel, do declare that the particulars set forth above 
are true and correct, etc. 


Content (kgntent), 52.2 [Either from Con- 
TENT v, or @., or perh. ad. It. contento ‘con- 
tentment, content’ (in Florio 1598): cf. also Sp., 
Fg. contento contentment, liking. ] ux 

. Satisfaction, pleasure ; a contented condition. 
(Now es. as a habitual frame of mind.) . 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 82 That the mariage should im- 
mediatly be consummated, which wrought such a content 
in Philautus, x602 Marston Ant. & Mel. Induct. Wks. 
1856 I. 5 So impregnably fortrest with his own content that 
no envious thought could ever invade his spirit. 1668 
Perrys Diary 14 May, ‘The Country Captain’, a very dull 
play that did give us no content. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. wv. 308 In Concord and Content The Commons live, 
by no Divisions rent. 1734 Pore Zss. Man w.1 O Happi- 
ness ! our Being’s end:and aim !, Good, pleasure, ease, con- 
tent, whate'er thy name! 2842 Tennyson Walking to 
Mail 79 With meditative grunts of much content. 7 

b.. Heart's contents. now in phrase, “fo one's 
heart's content, to one’s fall inward satisfaction, 

(Shaks. has‘word-plays on Content sé.5.) : 

1g93.SHaus. 2° Hen. VI, 1.i.35 Her grace in Speech, 
Makes me from Wondring, fall to Weeping ioyes, Such is 
1596 — Merch. Vis. 
iv. 42, I wish ‘your’ Ladiship all hearts content. 1632 J. 
Haywarp: tr. Biondi’s Evomena 1x19 Eromena..lived now 


‘at her owne hearts ‘sweet content. 1697 Dampier . Voy. 
““(x698) I.-xg92 Thus they were alf disposed of to their hearts 


content. ‘-x832 Hr. -Martineau Hilt § Vall, i. 14 Mr. 


CONTENT. 


Wallace’ praised the garden..to the heart’s content of its 
owner, aloo Froupe Ld, Beaconsfield iv, 61 The Protestant 
Somersetshire yeomen no doubt cheered him to his heart's 
content. : 

-fe..with pl Obs. a . 

.2893 Snaus. Rick. L/, v. ii. 38 But heauen hath a hand it 
these eucnts To whose high will.we bound our calme con- 
tents. - 1612-Woopace Surg. Afate Pref. Wks. (1653) 9 The 
authour hath..continued their servant (to their contents) 
for full twentie foure yearsalreadic, 1633 Forn Broken Ht. 
1.1, ‘To see thee match’d, As may become thy choice, and 
our contents. oe i 

+2. Acceptance of conditions or circumstances, 
acquiescence. Zo take upon content: to accept 
without question or examination. Ods. 

3646 Sir ‘T, Browne Psend, £p. 1. v. 18 By 2 content and 
nequiescence in every species of truth, we embrace the 
shadow thereof, 2 Contriv. Blackhead § Young 1, in 
Hart, Mise, (1745) VIII rt Robert, seeing the money 
come so freely, would have taken it upon content; the ser- 
vant would not pay it, except he would tell it over. 1697 
Couuter £ss, Afor, Subj. 11, (1709) 165 ‘They often take their 
Improvement upon Content, without examining how they 
came by it. 1709 Porr Zs. Crit. 308 The sense they 
humbly take upon content. 1732 Jounson Rambler No. 
ao4 Pr To the sons of presumption, humility and fear ; 
and to the daughters of sorrow, content and acquiescence. 

+8. A source or material condition of satisfac- 
tion, a ‘satisfaction’; 4/ pleasures, delights. Oés. 

@ 1893 Martowe Dido 1, i. 28 Sit on my knee, and call for 
ny content, x6ag Ginu Sacr, Philos, x11, 181 To deny him- 
selfe many pleasures and contents in this present life. 
a 1639 W. Wuatetey Prototypes 1. xix, (2640) 235 It will 
be a content at death, to thinke one hath not wasted his 
life for nothing. a@x726 Sourn Scvwt, (1744) X. 224 The 
contents and comforts of life, dearer than life itself, are torn 
from him. ier ‘ 

+4, Satisfaction or compensation for anything 
done. Obs. 

1654 Senen Tadle-T, (Arb.) 42 Tell me what this is, I 
will give you any content for your pains, 

+5. (See quot. 1700.) Obs. [prob. belongs here.] 

atjoo RB. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Content, a thick Liquor, 
made up in Rolls in imitation of Chocolate, sold in some 
Coffcc-houses. ¢17roin J. Ashton Soc, Life Reign Q. Anuc 
(1882) I. 291 Hot and Cold liquor, as Sack, Whitewine, 
Claret, Coffee, ‘Tea, Content, etc. 

+ Content, 36.3 Ods. [a. OF. content, cuntent 
contention, quarrel, on L. type *con/ent-as, from 
content- ppl. stem of contendére to CONTEND.] 
A contention, dispute, quarrel. 

a 1480 Kut. de la Tour(1863) 100 Whercof sourded a2 grete 
content and stryf bytwene these two wymmen. 1483 Cax- 
ton G, de la Tour F vij b, Of the content that was betwene 
Fenenna and Anna (1 Saw. i). 

Content (kgntent), a. (sb.)_ 2. F. content = 
Pr. content, It., Sp. contento:—L, content-us con- 
tained, limited, restrained, whence sclf-restrained, 
satisfied, pa. pple. of conténdre to CONTAIN. ] 

I. 1. Having one’s desires bounded by what one 
has (though that may be less than one could have 
wished) ; not disturbed by the desire of anything 
more, or of anything different; ‘satisfied so as not 
to repine; easy though not highly pleased’ (J.). 
Const. with (+ of), that with clause, to with tn, 

e1400 Kom. Rose 5631 Contente with his poverte, 2423 
Lyne. Pilgr. Sovle v. xiv. (1859) 80 Ful dere have I bought 
yow, and yet I hold me content with my iourneye, 24 
Caxton Eneydos xxvii. (1890) 105, I haue ben ynoughe 
auenged by me, and holde mecontenttherof. 549 Latingr 
37d Serm. bef, Edw, VI(Arb.) 89, Lam contenteto beare the 
ticle of sedicion wyth Esai. 1590 Suaus. Afids. NV, Ww it 110 
Yet Hermia still loues you; then be content. 26zz Bintr 
Phil, iv, 11, 1 haue learned in whatsocuer state I_am, 
therewith to bee content. 1647 Cuas. L in Antiguary I, 2 . 
I will be content, that y° come. .and goe back at night, by 
Mutton P. Z. x1. 180 Here let us live, though in fall’n state, 
content. gor De For 7rue-born Eng. 2 ‘Yhat's the speci- 
fick makes them all content. x775 R. H. Let in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. War (x853) I. 65 We must be content, how. 
ever,.to take human nature as we find it. 1834 Worosw. 
Even. Voluntaries v, The wisest, happiest of our kind are 
they ‘That ever Ik. content with Nature’s way. 1 
Tennyson Enoch Arden 425; ‘Tam content’ he answer'd, 
to be loved A little after Enoch’. F cae weak 

+b. In imper. Be content: be satisfied in mind ; 
be calm, quiet, not uneasy. Ofs. ; 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. I7, v. it. 82 Peace foolish Woman .. 
es staher le content. cers —_ Jul. Cc 7 ii. 42 oo 

content: Speake your greefes softly. 161% — Cys » Ne 
ie Be content: Your low-laide Sonne our Godhead will 


vplift. 

¢@. Satisfied {in the sphere of action); confining 
one’s action (assertion, etc.) to the thing spoken 
of. Usually with negative. (Cf. Content 2. 3.) 

Larmier in Foxe 4. =: 7. (x563) 1309 When men will 

not becontent that she [our Lady] was a creature saued, but 
as it were a sauioresse. 1577 B. Goose Leresbach's Hush. 
ut. (1586) 151 b, The Swine ts not content with drinking, but 
hee must often coole..his filthy panch in the water, 2622 
Biate B John 10 Not content therewith, neither doth he 
himselfe receiue the brethren, and forbiddeth them that 
would. 1654 Funter Tivo Servi, 33 Not content to carry 
downe the Remainder of the Captivitie into Aigyat but 
also they ‘took Ieremiah the Prophet ..along.with them, 
1856 Sin B. Brovie Psychol. Ing. 1. i.32 In all human 
affairs we must be content to do that which is best on the 
whole, 3886 Mortry Voltaire 9 Content to live his life, 
leaving. many questions open, ' F eo gs 

da. Satisfied, contented, not unwilling 40 do (some* 
thing unworthy). aed oa 


- 2876 Gascorone Stecle Gi. Wks. 302 ‘That worthic em- 
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perour ;: Could-be content to‘tire his wenrie wife. 1642 
Howeut For: Traz: viii. (Ath.) 42 Some. .would be content 
to light a candle to the Devill, 2855 Macautay ///st. Zug. 
IH. 62 Charles and James were content to be the vassals and 
nes a powerful-and ambitious neighbour. 1884 
urcn Bacon 20 Servile and insincere flatterers..content 
to submit with smiling face. .to the insolence of [the Queen's) 
waywardness and temper. f 

2. Pleased, gratified (=F, content); now only in 
phr. well content. arch. ; 

£1440 Generydes 368 *‘ Madame’, quod he, ‘ my will is and 
shall ‘Ko do your sone pleasure and seruice, As ye shalbe 
right wele content withall. cx489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayinton 
xxvi 545 Ye have trowbled all my courte wherof I am not 
contente. ¢xg00 Lancelot 2945 He spak no word, bot he 
was not content. 
lord Hastinges was in his minde better content, that it was 
moued by her. 1535 CoverDate Josh. xxii. 33 ‘Lhen were 
the children of Israel well contente with the thing. 19786 
Burns Holy Fair xx, The lads and s..Sit round the 
table, weel content, An’ steer about the teddy. . 1887 Sts. 
venson Underwoods 1. xxv.5§ So sits the while at home the 
mother well content. < 

b. So + Luvdl content (obs.), 24 content (arch.): 
displeased, dissatisfied, discontented. 

34977 Caxton Yason 58 Wherof the ladyes damoiselles. . 
were right euyll content. ¢ _ — Sonnes of Aymon ix. 
253 Ye knowe it not; wher am evyll contente. 1580 
Barer Adv. C 1156 Displeasantlic, with ill will, being ill 
content, veguguanter, 1864 Texnyson Lx. Ard. 558 So 
the three.. Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 

+3. Consenting, willing, ready. Const. Zo with 
inf., thaé with clause, or absol. Be content: “be 
pleased’, ‘ be so good’. Obs. 

¢1477 Caxton Yasor 63 Ther is no seruice ne plaisir but 
that lam content to dofor you. 1485 — Chas. Gt. e50 The 
comune vnderstondyng is more contente to reteyne parables 
and examples for the ymagynacion locall, @2§33 Lp. Ben- 
ners Huon lxiv. 220, 1 am content ye sende for hym. 1549 
Latimer 372 Sernt. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 92 They [magis: 
trates} that be not of the best, muste be contente to be 
taught. x575 Gascoicxe Princely Pleas. Wks. Then tell 
me what was ment..Good Eccho be content. 16zz Binur 
2 Kings vi. 3 And one said, Be content 1 pray thee and 
goe with thy seruants. 1686 Br, Hate Hard Measure 
Rem, Wks. (1660) 64 A Neighbour..was content to void his 
House for us. 4709 Swiet 7’, 71th, Author's Apol., Since 
the book seems cafculated to live..1 am content to convey 
some apology along with it. 

+b. clfipt. as an exclamation ; = I am content ; 
agreed! all right! Ods. exc. as in c. 

zs9r Snaxs. x Yen. VI, m. i, 146 Content, Ile to the Sur- 
geons. x596 — Tam. Shr. v. it. 70 Content, what's the 
wager? x8z0 SHELLEY gens 1 190 Purg, At the ap- 

roaching feast Of Famine, let the expiation be, Sine. 
Content ! content ! 

e. In the House of Lords, Costent and Not 
conient are the formal expressions of assent and 
dissent (Conesponding to AYE and No in the 
House of Commons). 

x6azx Eusina Debates Ho, Lords (Camden) 17 Such .. as 
are of opynion that the charge shall be sent to the L. Chan- 
cellor, say—Content. Such as wyll have his Lordship come 

ether to heare the charg, saye—Not content. 1707 Mrrce 
St. Gt. Brit, (2718) 270 The manner of voting in the House 
of Lords is this, They begin nt the lowest baron, and $0 BO 
on scrintim, every ono answering apart Content or Not 
Content peg consent}. 817 Part. Deb. 273 The House 
then divided on the motion for the reading..Content 
84, Not Content 23, ze3, Juan sav. \viit, I hate 
+A laureate’s ode, or servile peer’s ‘ content’. 

II. For contented pa. pple.: see CONTENT v. 4, 5- 

3473 Bk, Noblesse 72 And that suche paymentis be made 
content bethout delaic, 2491 Act 7 Hen. VI, c.20 § 6 
Unto the time that the same Duches..of the seid yerely 
tent..be fully satisfied, content and Lae 1go SOLD 
Chron, (2822), x08 For the some of xl.s...to me y* day of 
makyng herof content and paid. _x523 Lp. BERNERS FFvoiss. 
1 elxxiv. arr Vato the tyme that the sayd payment of moncy 
be full content and payed. 

B. as sb. in pl. Those who vote ‘Content’: 
see 3¢. So son-contents: those who vote ‘Not 
content’. (Cf. Ayes and Woes.) 

37... Burne Sp. Act Untfornity (L.), Supposing the num- 
ber of contents aid not contents strictly equal in ‘numbers 
and consequence. 1810 G, Rose Diaries (1860) Il. 465 
Contents 105, Non-contents 102... 1882 Harper's ag. LXV. 
184 And when the division was called, went into the lobby 
with the ‘contents’. 


‘Content (kgntent), v. [a. F. contente-r = Pr., 
Sp., Pg. .contentar, It. and med.L. contentare, a 
Com. Romanic deriv. of couzento; content adj.: see 
Content a.} For passive use sce also CONTENTED. 
1. trans. *To satisfy so as to ‘stop complaint’ 
(J.) 3 to be enough for; to give contentment or 
satisfaction to. fat 

i ace es Goan Bide epi Gilet 
nae contenteth me, rg2i uUer. pets hall be fully 


All the powers and d of mannes s 
contented and quyeted. zg26 Tinpare A/ark xv. 15 Pylate 


willinge to content the’ pee loused Barrabas. * 1570-6. 
ue (x 


Lamparvoe Peramd, Kei 
our Islande (which in time contented foure 

Kings). 2600 Siaxs. Ai ¥, LZ. v. ii. 126, I will content you, 
if what pleasés you contents you. -x605 Bacon Adz. Learn. 
i. Ded. § 9 Except their condition and endowment be such 
as may content the ablest man to appropriate his whole la- 
bour and continue his wholeagein that function. x6xz Bis-e 
Traust. Prof. 4 Tt did not fully content the Icarned. 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pénto's 7vav, 1x. 246 Seeing that by this new 
league’ God had contented his desire. 1830 D’Israrn 
Chas; £, 111, xi 223 The Queen said. .she never could learn 
what would ‘content the Puritans. 2873 Brack Pr. Thule 


1513 More Rich. £7 (1883) 46 But the ~ 


CONTENTATION.. 


viii. 127 ‘There was somcthing in the tone of her yoice'that 
contented him. : SR Ce 

absol, 3597 Bacon £ss., Disc. (Arb.) 16 He that ques- 
tioneth much shall learne much, and content much. 1841-4 
Emunson Zss- AZanucrs Wks. (Bohn)'I. 213 The favourites 
of society. .contented and contenting. 

+ +b. To please, gratify; to-delight. Ods. 

.1§§2 Hutort, Content, lyke, or please, arvidco. 1891 
Suaxs, :7'wo Gerd. ut. i, 93 A woman somtime scorns what 
best contents her. 1596 —- av. Shr... iii. 180 Or is the 
Adder better than the Eele, Because his painted skin con- 
tents the eye? 1683 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiv. 90 
Whereby..he should more content him then if he should 
give him the treasures of China. 1681 W. Rosertson Phra- 
seol, Gen, 699) 380 To content or give content, Sizcere. 

2. refl. (also to content one’s mind, etc.) -To be 
satisfied or contented. Const. with (finf).- 

1502 Ord. -Crysten. Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. xviii. 138 In 
clymynge from stayre to stayre wtout euer hym to contempt 
tyll unto yt {he] may come unto the vysyon of god. 530 

ALSGR. 496/3, I content me with lesse of meate or drinke. . 
than the moste parte do. 1538 Starkey Exglamd 1. ii. 40 
So long as he -. contentyth hys mynd wyth hys present 
state. 158: Muncaster Positrons xiv. (1887) 67 We must 
content our sclues with that which we have. 1663 Grexpier 
Counsed 8b, Those who content themselves with guilt out- 
sides of books. x713 AppIson Cato ww. iv, Content thyself 
to be obscurely good. 1779 8x Jouxson L. P., Rowe, 
Occasional poetry must often content itself with occasional 
praise. 

+b. To please oneself, take pleasure. . 

1600 Chester Plays Cepae Soc.) 1. x Who moste worthi- 
lye Contented hymselfe to sett out im playe, The devise of 
one Done Rondall. : ie 

+c. intr. (for vefl.) Tobe content; to acquiesce. 

c1530 Debate Summer & Winter 103 in Hazl. Z. P. P. 
Ll, 40 The more he hath wherwith, the Jesse he contenteth. 
1592 Suaxs. Ven. & Ad. 6x Forced to content, but never to 
obey, pentne he fies. 7 : oF 

8. véfl. To rest satisfied (in the sphere of action) 
with to confine oneself, limit one’s action. 

2538 Staakey Zxeland ui. 158 Every man that contentyth 
not hymselfe wyth hys owne mystere, craft, and faculty. 
2586 Tuynne in Holinshed’Civon. 11, 464/2 ‘Therefore con- 
tenting myself with this..I1 commit my self..to thy favor- 
able judgement. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. u. xi. §'. 73, 
I shall content myself in taking notice oncly of the outward 
frame of some few kinds. «@x604 Tittorson (J.), Great 
minds do sometimes content themselves to threaten, when 
they could destroy. 1757 Jounnson Rambler No, 178 ? 2 
Most men, when they should labour, content themselves to 
complain, 2816 Kray & Sp, Zutomtol, (1843) 11. 1, I'see.. 
that you will not content yourself with being a mere col- 
lector of Insects. 1870 Max Mutter Sc. ‘Relig. (2873) 308 
{He] contents himself with reporting the results of other 
scholars, . one 

+4. tvans. To satisfy (a person) by full pay- 
ment; to compensate, remuncrate. Os. — 

1428 Hen, V in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 27 1. 64 We wol that 

see that thier be taaken dewe accomptes of the said 

‘ohn..and..that he be contented and agreed-in the best 
wyse. €1477 Caxton Jason 470, 1 hauc good will ..to re- 
warde and contente yow of the pa and agreable scruices. 
x§30 PALsGR. 4196/2, I content, 1 paye or satysfyc..I owe 
hym nothynge but I shall’ content hym. 1604 Straus. Oth. 
m. i. x Masters, play heere, I wil content your paincs. 
1625 Ussuer in Lett. Lit. Afen (Camden) 134 To content 
the workeman for his peyacs 1822 Scorr Nigel iv, You 
shall..sign an acknowledgment for these monics, and an 
obligation to content a ion pie thee wane 

+b. in making satisfaction for sin; cf. CoxTEen- 
TATION 5 b. 

1548 Gesr Pr. Alasse 91 Testablishe the masse sacrifice to 
content God. 

+5. To satisfy, pay in full, make good (a 
claim). : 

31433 E. E. Wills (1882) 94°And thet the seyd dettes be 
contented & paycd. 1508 Banctay Sis of Folys (3874) I. 
134 To lene frely to one that is in nede’And wyll be glad 
it to content agayne, tg3r82 Act 23 Heuny VILL, ¢. 6 § 12 
Whercof the sommes now be not paide or otherwise con- 
tented, laufully nuoyded or discharged by thelawe., r640-z 
Kirkeudbr. War-Comin Min, Bh (2858) 165 To content and 
pey tothe said Johne Penris the soumes of moncy above 
specifeit. x824 Scorr I¥av. Ixxi, A certain sun of sterling 
money to be presently contented and paldtohim. . | 

+ Content, Af. a. Obs. [nd. L. contents.) 
Contained. - ‘ ' 

cx400 Afol. Loil, ¢ Po schip & nite pings content per in, 

Content, obs. Se,-f contained, pa, pple of Coy- 
TAIN. f 


_ Contentable, a. [f. Conzunt eee 
+1. That is fitted to content; satisfactory. Ods. 
1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 37 Besides, heercih you 

shall doe us contentable pleesure, and courtesic. =" 
2. Able to be contented or satisfied." 

576 Feesne Panopl, Lpist. 4o4 If a’ Christian mans 

minde may be contentable, 386g Cantyie Jivedh, Gt. V. 

xii, ii. 25 France will be contentable with something in the 

Netherlands. , Pete S838 
Contenta‘tion. [15th c. ad. med.L. contenti- 

tion-ent (1409 in Du Cange), n. of action f, med.L. 

coutentiire, Y. contenter to Content. A much 
commoner word in Eng. than in any Romanic 

lang.: Godefroy cites a single ‘instance from 2 

Swiss Burgundian document of 1424, and the word 

is not in Cotgr., nor is it.in It, Sp., or Pg] - 
+1. The action of contenting or satisfying. Obs. 
1519 Inter. Four Elem. (PM 3890) or For the con- 

tembtacyon of my mynde. 3574 R. Scor Hop Gard. To 

Rdr., To the contentacion of the ydle, 1603 Jas. 1 in Ellis 

Orig. Lett. 1. 239 For the contentation of our subjects. 


.. CONTENTED, 


-}b. The contenting oneself. or-one’s mind with 
‘what one has; “acquiescence in or acceptance of 
the situation. Obs. Eads ae 

1367 Harman Cavcat 40 He vsed contentacion for his 
remedy. 1570 J. Heywoop 2e merry, friends (1848), Let 
contentashyn be decree, Make vertue of necessytee. 1589 
Coorer Admon.:234 The bridling of’ the affections and 
humble contentation of the minde before God. 163r Br. 
Wense Quietiz. (1637) 121 -With a Christian contentation 
to bear with their masters infirmities, ‘ 

+2. The'resulting fact of being satisfied ; satis- 
faction. Obs. 

1494. Fanyan Chyou, vit. coxxxy, 272 Ye. which -he pun- 
ysshed ., to the great contentacion of the countrey. 1587 
Fremine Conin. Holinshed III, 1966/r To atchiue his pur- 
Bose to his good contentation without anic great danger. 
161r Dekker Roaring Girle 1. Wks. 1873 III. 138 Your 
pleasure shall be satisfied to your full contentation. 168x 
R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 94 Before they can settle themselves 
to their contentation. ‘t709 Strvre Anz, Ref. I. xvii. 514 
To further it, to her contentation and honour. 

3. Contented or satisfied condition. arch. 

. @1533 Lo, Benneks Gold, Bh. AT. Aurel. (1546) Ev, Than 
holde you’ sure of my contentacion, 3535 EDEN Decades 
‘xoo Their contentation with the benefytes of nature. 1598 
Grenewey Zacitzs’ Ann, xu. x, (1622) 170 In his company 
hee spent his idle time with delight and contentation. 1667 
Wareruouse Jive Lond. 189 The resignation of an Empire, 


and the contentation with a private life. 1709 Stryre Azz. . 


Ref I. xl. 453 So as nothing wanted to show contentation. 
1833 Hvaser’s Mag. VILL 700 To profess his contentation 
at the great dc/at he had attained, 3860 A, Manninc 
Ladies Bever Hollow viii, (1882) 69 He stood. .surveying 
him with no small contentation. | ; 

+b. as a habitual quality or frame of mind: 
Contentment. Ods, : 

1553 Exyor Gov, ui. xvii, His contentation [ed. 1331 con- 
tinence] in pouertie, axg93 H. Sautu Serum. 1 Tam. vi. 6 
(1867) II, 279 Such a commander is contentation, that where. 
soever she setteth foot, an hundred blessings wait upon her. 
1677 Hare Contempl. 1, 14 Religion, Temperance, Patience, 
and Contentation, are those Virtues that advantage the 
party himself, _ : ; 

+4. A source of satisfaction or pleasure. Ods. 

1569 NEWTON Cicero's Old Age 33 A good fyer, is unto 
me a singuler contentacion. 1885 Pisses Chr, Exerc. 1. 
x. x40 Amoug all other ioyes and contentations, this shal 
not be the least. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let, Friend xxiv, 
We are fain to take in the-reputed contentations of this 
world, 1682 — Chr. Mor. 46 Temperate minds. .enjoy their 
contentations contentedly, 7 

+5. Satisfaction of a claim; compensation ; 
payment in satisfaction. -Ods. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (2870) 493 The contentacyon of sommes 
s0 forfett. Tae Bond of Edw. IV in. Rymer_ Fadera 
(x710) XI. 792 Whereof he never as yet had any Paiement 
or Contentacion, 3540 Act 32 Hen, VIII, c. 5 title, An 
acte for contentacion of debts vpon executions. 1632 Z, Boyp 
in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/2 In full contentatioune 
to hir of the lyk some of hir tocher, : 

tb. The making of satisfaction for sin. Ods. 

1535 Goodly Primer To Rdr:, Jesus Christ, the onely 
sufficient price, satisfaction, reconsiliation, full contentation 
«for our synnes. 1548 Gesr Pr. Masse 89 YF Christe were 
to be agayne sacryfyced to the ful contentacion and cleans- 
ing.of synne. 1656 O. Sencwice Azmbled Sinner iii. § x. 
16 To, .fulfil it even to appeasment and contentation. 

+6. The satisfying of the conscience, of the moral 
or rational faculty ; the allaying of scruple or doubt. 

1533 Moru Afod.. viii. Wks. 86x/2 Then hathe he neede 
for hys contentacion to see the matter handeled somewhat 
more at lengthe, assz Latimer Sera. §& Rent. (1845) 13 
To their contentation and quieting ‘of their consciences. 
1g5§ Harysrtecp in Bonner Hovez/ies 46" For your better 
contentation herein you shal here the-authorities of the 
Aunciente fathers, 1645 Pacitr Heresiogr, (1661) 53 For 
the contentation of-your request. 

J Sometimes erroneously for ConTENTION. 

+1633 T. Avams Seri. Dax, xii. 3 There is no weake con- 
Featton betweene these, and the labour is hard to reconcile 
them. 


Contented (kfatentéd), Af7. a. [f. Content 
w%+-ED1ij - : ‘ ae 

1. Satisfied, desiring nothing more or’ nothing 
different ; limiting one’s desires, willing to put up 
with something ; —Conrenr a, 1. 

1526 Piler: Pers. (W. de W, 153) 3 The sayd Moyses not 
contented with‘these -visyons-madesupplicacyon to ‘God. 
¢ 1600 Suaxs. Sons, xxix; With what I most enjoy contente 
least. @166x Futter Worthies, Bucks (1840) ¥. 200 T. 
Bickley was rather contented than willing to accept the 
bishopricof Chichester. 1749 Fircpinc Jo2' Jones xu;'x, 1 
should have been contented with a very little,’ 883 Froupr 
in Contemp, Rev.. XLIV. 1 The greatest men.. are those 
of whom the'world has been contented. to know the least, _ 

+b. vil contented: dissatisfied, displeased, 

1548 Haut,Chyrovz., 95b, He was, right evil contented .. of 
the said forcyng of,the toure. Mert ace ate 

+A. Willing, ready’ (40. do something) ; 
TENT @, 3. Obs. ~ ~ ; ree: 
, @1528 Avb..Warnam in M. Burrows Worthies All Soul 
iv. (1874) 54, I shall be contented to bere the-costs and 
charges thereof myselve. 1849 Bk. Cone. Prayer; Collect 
Gd. Friday, This thy family, tor the which our Lord Jesus 
Christ was contented to be betrayed. 1653 H, Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Tray, Witi. 231 He prayed him togive him leave to 
ask him something. :Whereunto the Grepo made answer, 


=Con- 


ae = 


that he was very well contented. . oe 
3. Satisfied with. one’s present condition ; not 
disposed to complain ; marked by contentment, 
1894 Snans. Rich, Li; v. iii, 84 By him that rais’d me to 


this carefull height, From that contented hap which. I 
inioy’d, 1627 


AKEWILL Afoé, m1. vi. §'2 Their liberty [is | 
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converted) into contented slavery. .16g1 Hones Leviath, 
1. xvii. 85 The foresight of..a more contented life thereby, 
1728 Beruetey Proposal Wks. HI. 223 A contented, plain, 
innocent, sort of people. rs 

Contentedly (kgntentédli), adv. [f. prec, + 
-Ly 4,] In a contented manner ; with contentment. 

xg56 J. Heywoop Spider § F. vii. 77, I shall..Into your 
handes, yeelde me contentedlie. cx665 Mrs. Hurcninson 
Men. Cot. Hutchinson (1846) 33 He could _contentedly be 
without things beyond his reach. r7s8S. Haywarp Serv. 
i. x Contentedly ignorant of these most momentous con- 
cerns, x87x Ruskin Jfunera P. Pref. (1880) 20 These 
principles the Professor goes on contentedly to investigate. 

Contentedness (kfntentédnés). [f as prec. 
+-NESS.] The state or quality of being contented. 

rs80 Afol. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) I. 450 They have 
+. given me more Contentedness of mind, 1653 Mrtron 
Hirelings Wks. (1851) 353. The Contentedness of those 
Forein Pastors, with the Maintenance given them. 1729 
W. Woop Surv. Trade 301 Which made them, with so 
much Patience and Contentedness, undergo the Calamitics 
of that.. War. 1814 Worpsw. Zrczrsion 11, Wks, (1889) 
438/z The still contentedness of seventy years, 

Conte'ntful, @. Now rare. [f. Content sh,2 
+-FuL.] Full of content: a. Characterized by 
contentment, contented, satisfied. ‘+b. Causing 
content or satisfaction, satisfying. +c Easily con- 
tented or appeased, placable. 

1542 Upaty Lrasm, Apophth. 112b, That he might bee 
hable with a paciente and contentefull mynde, to endure 
banyshemente. z5§2 Hunoet, Contentfull, A/acabilis, pla- 
cendus. 1§80 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 364 His contentfull 
mansion. xs99 Massincer, etc. O/d Law wy. ii, But all 
that's known to be contentful to thee Shall in the use prove 
deadly. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay'’s Argenis v. xii. 369 
To enjoy the safety of their contentfull poverty within the 
walls of the Cloyster. @1639 W. Wuarety Prototypes 1. 
xi. (1640) 120 Shee was every way contentfull and pleasing 
unto Abraham. 16s2 J. Aupuey £xg. Commw. 38 Gentle 
and contentfull souldiers. 1662-3 Perys Diary 10 Feb., 
After some contentful talk with my wife. 1716 Cisber Love 
Makes Man v. ii. 73 The contentful Peace.. of an honest 
Mind. 13863 Pilgrimage over Prairies 1. 9 The first 
[journey] for many years that had drawn me from my 
contentful home. 

Hence } Conte’ntfully adv., + Contentfulness. 

xgs2 Hutort, Contentfullye, AZacadiliter, 1665 Perrys 
Diary 23 June, We spent two or three hours talking of 
several matters very soberly and contentfully to me. /did. 
24 July (D.), The contentfulness of our errand, and the 
nobleness of the company. 1685 H. More Paralip, 
Prophet, 89 For the more contentfully peracting this Tax. 

Conte'nting, v4/. sb. [f. Conrenr v. + -InG1,] 

1. The action of the verb Content ; satisfaction, 
contentment, content. Now zaze. 

354% Wyatt Dene Wks. 1861 p. xxxiii, Thus was he 
.. dispatched out of Spain smally to his reputation or con- 
tenting, 54x Exvor /mage Gov. Pref., The contentynge 
of suche men. x608 Hieron Ws, 1, 698/r ‘The contenting 
of mine owne sensuall affections. 1628 Latuam Falconry 
(1633) 75 Neither can you giue her that which is fitting to 
her owne contenting, but by guesse and imagination, 

42. quasi-concr. A source of contentment; a 
satisfaction, delight ; =ConvEnT sb.2 3. Obs. 

¢ 1620 in Farr S. P. Yas. 7 (1848) 102 What if a day, a 
month, or a yeare, Croune thy delights with a thousand 
wisht contentings. 2633 P. Fiercurr Death Sir A. Irby 
1. iv, As if her tears were all her souls contenting. 

+ Contenting, 27/. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ING2.] That gives contentment ; satisfying. 

1548 Gest Pr. jfasse 96 ¥* the masse offredge is not 
satisfactory or ful contenting. 1640 Br. Hatt Zfise. ur. 
vi. 250 Any contenting peace. 1677 Hate Pri. Orig. 
Man, 1. i. 5 The knowledge of them is curious, and con- 
tenting in it self. 


Contention (kgntenfon). Also 4-5 -cioun, 
§-6 -cion, 6 -tioun, -tione. [n. F. contention, 
ad. L. contentién-em, n. of action from contendétre 
to contend. (OF. had orig. the inherited form 
ceentenegett, contencon.)| 

1. The action of straining or striving earnestly ; 


earnest exertion, effort, endeavour. Ods. or arch. 
¢1§80 Rocers (J.), An end which..appears worthy our 
utmost contention to obtain, 1381 Nowett & Day in 
Confer. 1. (1584) Ciij b, Which wordes he pronounced with 
++ great contention of-voice. 1640 Br. Rrynonps Passions 
xxv, An eamest contention of the minde in the pursuit of 
that good which should perfect our Natures. 1633 H. 
More Antid, Ath, 1. xi. (1712)' 34 A joint contention of 
Strength. 1858 Herscner Ontlines Astron. Introd. 8 The 
contention ‘of mind for which‘ they [these enquiries) call is 
enormous, ~— yaa, ero ree ree 

2. The-action of contending or striving together 
in opposition ; strife, dispute, verbal controversy. 

Bone of contention >, see Bone sb. 7. , * . . 

2382 Wvyctir Pil. i. t7 Sutme of contencioun, or stryfe, 
schewen Crist not clenly. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xv1. Ixxi. (1495) 576 The stone Onix .. meueth the herte to 
.contencion and debate. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks, r21/z 
A great matter in‘contencion & dlebate betwene them. i585 
Asp. Sanpys Ser. Matt. ‘viii, 23 (x841)'38: The church.. 
is by outward persecution and inward contention. .troubled. 
1655 W. F. Meteors 140 OF Amber is great contention, 
whether it be a,minerall, or the Sperme of a Whale, - 1772 
Paiestiey Just. Relig. (1782) I. 83 Excess frequently gives 
occasion ‘to quarrelling and contention. 1806 Geze/tcer 


Scoti, (ed. 2) 527 This fortress was frequently the scene of 


bloédy contention. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. S&.1: 1. 
iv. 176° Religious contention broke out in Bagdad‘ itself, 
between the rigid and the fax partics, ce 

trans. §& fiz. 31604 Suaks. O¢/. 11.3, 92 The great Con- 
tention of Sea, and Skies. 1828 Hattam Afdd. Ages (1872) 
II, 147 One long contention of fraud against robbery. 


. CONTENTIOUS. 


b. (with @ and 2/2) A particular act of strife; a 
quarrel, contest, dispute. 

1450 Merlin xxi. 366 Whan the kynge Bohors vndir- 
stode the contencion of the kynge and his nevewes. 1893 
Suaks. 3 Hen. VJ, 1. ii. 6 No Quarrell, but a slight Con- 
tention, 1622 BisLe Prov. xviii. 18 The lot causeth con- 
tentions to cease, 166r Bramuaty Just Vind. i. 7 Such 
were the contentions of the Roman and African Bishops. 
1749 Pietpine Tom Foues x. ii, Jones. .interposing, a fierce 
contention arose. x872 Yeats Growth Coma, 225 Conten- 
tions with the home government were frequent, 

c. = TENSON, q.v. 

1883 A. H. Wopenouse in Grove Dict. Afus. III. 585 
The tensons, or contentions, were metrical dialogues of lively 
ad on some disputed point of gallantry. 

» The action of contending tn rivalry or emula- 
tion; competition. With @ and p/.: An act or 
instance of rivalry ; a trial of skill or ability. 

1576 Fieminc Panogl. Epist. 254 These and such like 
contentions .. many have attempted, and thereby wonne 
commendation. 1606 Bevsnerr Civ, Life 69 For contention 
of valor.. Alexander granted _a combat betweene Diosippus 
and his aduersary, 1633 Done tr. Avisteas’ Hist. Sep. 
tuagin£t 180 Betwixt us, I would kindle a kinde conten. 
tion, and emulation of aymiable Vertue, x743 Fincupinc 
Y. Wild. iv, Engaging with him at cards, in which con- 
tentions. .the Count was greatly skilful, 1829 Scort Anne 
of G. iii, As ifthere had been a contention among them who 
should do the honours of the house. 

+b. The matter in competition. Ods. 

1712 STEELE Spect. No. 422 % 6 One would think. .that the 
Contention is, who shall be most disagrecable. 

4. That which is contended for in argument ; the 
point or thesis which a person strives to maintain 
and prove. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. (1646) 1. 134 In this their con- 
tention, they mean nothing else, but that there are two 
natures in Christ. 1863 Ch. Limes 2 Dec, ‘Their contention 
is, that the ‘Romanizers’, etc. 1878 Bhact Green Past. 
I. 3 This then is your contention—that a vast number of 
women, etc. 3883 Sir J. Bacon in Law Nef, 23 Chane. 
Div. 697 Mr, Williams' contention is without a shadow of 
support, ; 

§| 5. Contrast, comparison. Ods, [A Latinism.] 

7530 Wiutinton Tulges Offices 1. xvii, But if contencyon 
and comparyson be made. 

96. =Conrenration, Ods. 

1516 Cartulary in Plumpton Corr. p, exxv, What over: 
plus may be saved towards the contencion of the said 
debts. 1579-8 Nortn Plutarch's Lives 63 (R.) Such men 
as place felicity. .in the quiet safety, peace, and concord of 
a commonweal, and in clemency, justice, joyned with con- 
tention, aie 

4i'7. app. = Continuance; cf. condene, Conran 17, 

1666 J. Situ Ofd sige (1752) 13 Two words [days and 
years] Lo express the contention of this state. .viz. how long 
this state shall remain. 

Contentional (kfntenfonil), a [f. prec. + 
-\L.] _Ofthe nature or character of contention. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 27 June 4/3 The contentional meeting 
of last night, 

b. quasi- 5b. 

, 1824-9 Lanvor Zag. Conv. Wks. 1853 I. 103/1 ‘The Hiad 
itself has nothing in the contentional so interesting. 

+Contentioner. Os. [f prec. +-Er1.] One 
given to contention ; a contender. 

1593 Nasue Chzist's 7. (1613) 140 These thorny Con- 
tentioners, that choake the Word of God with foolish con- 
trouersies. 1624 F. Waite Repl. Fisher 73 So long as 
Contentioners rest vnsatisfied, and admit no Reconciliation. 

Contentious (kgnte'nfas), a, Also 5 -temp- 
cious, -tenciose, 6 -cious(e. [ad. F. contenticnx 
i~L. contentidsus given to contention, quarrel- 
some; see CONTENTION and -ous.] 

1. Of persons or their dispositions: Given to 
contention ; prone to strife or dispute ; quarrelsome. 

1533 Fritn Answ. More (1829) 445 ‘Chat you accept this 
worke with..no contentious hart. x6xx Binte Prov, xxi. 
19 It is better to dwell in the wildernesse, then with a con- 
tentious andanangry woman, 1682 Burner Rights Princes 
i. 13 If two or three out ofa contentious humour opposed 
it, 1732 BerxeLey A/ci~hr. v. § 19 The most contentious, 
quarrelsome, disagreeing crew. 2853 Macautay Biog. Ad- 
terbury (1867) 14 His despotic and contentious temper. 

b. transf. ; 

1605 Saks. Leavy un iv. 6 Thou think’st ’tis much that 
this contentious storme Inuades vs to the skin. x6x0 — 
emp, uw. i, 118 1698 Buackmore Pr. Arth, 1. 455 She 
makes contentious Winds forget their Strife. 

te. Bellicose, warlike, Ods. - 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Sam. xxi. 20 And there arose yet warre 
at Gath, where there was a contencious man which had 
sixe fyngers on his handes. — 2 Kiugs xix. 25 That conten- 
cious stronge cities mighte fall in to a waist heap of stones. 

2. Characterized by or inyolving contention. 

1430 tr. 7. & Kempis 119To stryue wipcontenciose wordes. 
1535 Jove Aol. Tindale 49 Vo wryte any maliciouse and 
contenciousé pistle agenst Bi 1647 Proposals of Army 
in Neal Hist. Puri. III. 412 The present unequal, and 
troublesome, and contentious way of ministers’ maintenance 
by Tithes, x75: Jonunson Rasubler No. 142 78 A conten- 
tious and spiteful vindication, 1873 Grapstone Glean. VI. 
liii: 170 Forbearing to raise contentious issues. _ Pac 

3. Law. OF or pertaining to differences between 
contending partiés. Contentious jurisdiction v right 
of jurisdiction in causes between contending parties. 

-1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/t Wel letterd, as it apperyd 
sythe, as wel in contempcious jugemente as gyuyng-coun- 
ceyll to the sowles upon the fayte of theyr conscyence. 
x727-5x CuAmbers Cycl..s.v., The Lords Chief -Justices, 
judges, etc. have a contentious jurisdiction, 1768 Biacx- 
store Contnt.. III, 65 Such ecclesiastical courts, as have 


CONTENTIOUSLY. 


only what is called a voluntary and not a contentious juris- 
diction, 1875 Stunns Const. Hist. I. 233 In contentious 
suits it is difficult to draw the line between judicial decision 
and arbiteation, F 

Contentiously (kpate'nfosli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-L¥2,] In‘a contentious manner or spirit ; with 
contention ; quarrelsomely. - 

1548 Eow. VI in Strype Zeeé, Alem. 11. App. M. 43 Who- 
socver shal ..irreverently and contentiously demaund of 
any man, any of the questions before rehersed. 1564 Bricf 
Exam, Sign.**** jij, We are affrayde to stryue conten- 
tiouslye, x6g0 S. Carne Eccl. Hisi, 1. (x653)69 Everyone 
. contentiously would argue thereof. 

Contentlousness (kgntennfesnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NEsS.] The quality of being contentious; dis- 
position to contention ; quarrelsomeness. 

1573 G. Harvey Letler-k, (Camden) 16 [He] began in 
deed to Jai contentiusnes to mi charg. 166 Bove Sfrine 
of Air Pref. (1682) 1 They that know how indisposed | 
naturally am to Contentiousness, 18zg Exruinstonr Acc. 
Canbul (1842) I. 217 Any circumstance which disposes the 
people to contentiousness and jealousy. 1876 J. H. New- 
man Hist. Sk. 1.246 The contentiousness of amsan nature. 

+ Contentive, c.1 Obs. [f. Content vw + 
“IVE: cf. znventive.] Fitted to content; satisfying. 

1893 Nasue Christ's 7. 80 What a brutish thing it is, 
howe short lasting, and _but a minute contentiue. 1599 
Breton farewell, The Company of a Contentive friend. 
2627-77 Fectuam Resolves u. \xvii. 300 They shall find it 
a more contentive life thanidleness. 2631 R. H. Arran. 
Whole Creature xiii, $a. 192 The..true contentive Obiect 
of the Soule of Man, is God, 7 

+ Contentive, a2 Ods. [a. F. contentif, -ive, 
that contains, retains (in mod.F. only in the surgical 
use), f, L. type *contentiv-us, £. continére to CON- 
TAIN: see -IVE and cf. relentive.] Characterized 
by containing, holding together, maintaining, etc. 
In Surg. see quot. 1882. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 1v. 443 His good wil is the 
effective, contentive and provisive Virtue. 1758 J.S. Le 
Dran's Observ. Surg. (1971) 44s I did not yet remove the 
contentive Compress. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Contentizve, the 
same as Refentive, applied to bandages which retain the 
lips ofa wound, or the ends of fractured bones in apposition. 

+ Contentless, 2. Obs. [f. Content sb.2 + 
-LESs.}] Without content or satisfaction; un- 
satisfied, dissatisfied, discontented. 

1607 Suaus. Timon wv. iii, 248 Best state, Contentlesse, 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being. 1675 Cocker 
Morals 12 Some, in mid’st of Store, contentless, starve. 
1997 T. Park Sonn. 93 Let Man contentless mourn his 
partial share, 

Co‘ntentiless, ¢. (f Convent sd. + -LEss.] 
Void of content or meaning. 

1886 Mind XI. 429 So far the Idea remains contentless. 

+ Contently, adv. rare, += CONTENTEDLY, 

Prob., as the metre suggests, merely an error for com 
tentedly, which mod. edd. substitute, , 

16.. Beaumont & Fretcuer Rule a Wife, etc. v. iii. Wks, 
(1679) 293/2 Come, we'l away unto your country-house, And 
there we'l learn to live contently. 

Contentment (kpntentmént). [a. F. con- 
tentement (late 16th c. in Littré), f. contenter to 
Content; see -MENT. In Eng. it has to a great 
extent exchanged the character of a noun of action 
for that of a noun of quality derived from an adj., 
as if = contentness, contentedness.] 

1. The action of satisfying; the process of being 
satisfied ; satisfaction. arch. ‘ 

1474 Househ, Ord. 22 For the contentement of his house- 
hold royal and creditors thereof, 1568in le Vay, (3598) 
I. 377. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 35 The Victor. .must 
doe many thinges to the expectation contentment of 
them, by whose helpe he obteined the victoric. . ¢ 1687 Sir J. 
Barrour Azn, Scot. (1824-5) U1. 265 Doing the best worke 
.- for the honor of God, contentment of the: King, 1821 
Scorr Kentlw, ii, The guests took their leave..to the con- 
tentment of mine host. 185r Hers Comp, Solit. ix. (1874) 
156 With no contentment to the appetites of the hungry, 

+b. Satisfaction of a'claim ; ‘payment, 7are. 

1603 Knoties Hist, Turks (1621) 1116 The lord Swartzen- 
burg..was comming with money to give them contentment. 

2. ‘The ‘fact, condition, or quality of being con- 
tented ; contentedness, (The-usual modern sense.) 

1597 Hooner Eccl. Pol. v. \xviii, § 12 The same content- 
ment, tranquilitie, and ioy, that others..haue reaped, 31621 
Brnte x 74. vie 6 But godlinesse with contentment is 
great gaine, 1642 Hinpe, % Bruen xxxyi.,112,In much 
contentment and peace, He began tolook homewards, 1768 
Beartie Afinsir, % xiii, From health contentment springs. 
1886 Morey Comte (Crit, Misc.) III. 339 After a short 
experiment of three weeks, Comte returned to neediness and 
contentment...) . ; : : 

pb. Const. with, }i7. ie 

x6gr Futcen Abel Rediv., Cowper (1867) 11. 311 He mani. 
fested to his friends what great contentment He had in his 
approaching death, *'a x Temvre (J.), Contentment in 
his will is the best remedy we can‘ apply to misfortunes, 
1836 Emenson Eng. Tratts,’ Lit. Wks..((Bohn) II. 21 
Squalid contentment with conventions, .s87r Mortey Vole 
tai7#e (1886) 38 To abide in patient contentment with an all 
but purely critical reserve... , 

+3. Pleasure, delight, gratification. Ods. : 

1586 R. Scor in Holinshed Chor. IIl, 1546/r There was 
never: worke attempted with more desire, nor proceeded 
in with more contentment. : 1600 Hottann Livy iv. xl. 164 
They caused .. great contentment [/etitiam] after former 
fear. © 1622, Wiener :Aistr. Phifar. (1633) 643 Never word 
of hers T heare But..’. [it]. much more contentment brings 
‘Than the sweetly-toiiched strings, 1726 W. R. Cuetwoop 
Adv. Capt. Ru Boyle 41 At the reading of this Paper, my 
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Heart ran over with Contentmént. ':793 Soutaey Youn of 
Ave v. 311, 1... feel Joy and contentment in the merciful 
task For which I am sent forth. : : 

+4. A. source of, satisfaction. or pleasure; a 
pleasure; enjoyment, delight; =ContEnt sb.2 3. 

3579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 86 Untill a mans 
fansye be satisfied, he wantith his most soveraigne con- 
fentement. xs8r Muccaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 177 
Many and Breat contentmentes, and sound com- 
fortes. - 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 1235 Money and 
apparell, the souldiors greatest contentments. x6xx Mark- 
uam (titie), Country Contentments.. as namely Hunting, 
Hawking, etc. .16gz Lapy Russe. Lett, II. cxxxv, tog 
for reading, I am past that contentment. 

Contents: sce Content? sb.! 

+ Contentsome, a. Obs. rare. [f. Content 
v. +-80ME.]. Full of or yielding content, satisfac- 
tion, or delight. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Lromena 122 A demeanour 
rather irkesome, than any whit contentsome. 1645 Dicsy 
Immort, Souls 140 It is easie for thee, and sweete and 
contentsome, to heape up treasures for eternity. 

Contenty, 2. Ots. rare. [f. Convent sd. 
+-Y.] Full of ‘contents’; containing much ad- 
mixture. of foreign matter. (Cf. Content 54.1 1, 
quots. 1547, 1625.) 

1683 Pettus Jefe Ain. 1. W. xv. (1686) 256 If there are 
pect contenty coppers .. yet you must do with them as 

efore, bid, 1. 273. 2 

+Contenu, co‘ntinue. Obs. Also 5 con- 
tenue, 6 -ynue, -ynew(e. (a. I. content, -we con- 
tent, tenor, contents, sb. f. content, -2e, pa. pple. 
of contenir to CONTAIN.] =CONTENT sb.} 2, 3. 

©1477 Caxton Jason ror b, Thenne he behelde the con- 
tenu of His bylle. 48x — God/rey 8 Lettres fro them- 
perour to buymont, And the contenue of the same. 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VITI,c. 18 § 1 All the contynue, matter and 
purporte of the same Commission. 1g2x Sz. Pagers Hen. 
VIIT, 1. 34 By the continue off oon your sayde letters. 1, 
Compl. Scot. {, 23 The sentence and _conteneu of thyr said 
cheptours of the bibil. /did, 115 He hefand suspitione of 
the contineu of ther vrytingis. 

Contenue, -we, obs. ff, ConTINUE. 

Contenument, error for CoNTENEMENT. 

Conter, obs. £. CountEr v, 

Conter-, obs. f. CounrEr-, e. g. in covferchange, 
conterfayle, contermont, contermure, conterpace (= 
counterpoise), conderpartie, conterpoynt, conterrol, 
contersector ; also of CONTRA», CONTRE-. 

Conterition, obs. var. of Contrition. : 

Conte’rminable, 2. rare. [f. L. contermind- 
ve+-BLE.} Liable to end together. 
¢ 1638 Wotton in kee, Wotton. 477 Your long, and I 
daresay your still beloved Consort, for love and life are not 
conterminable, | F 7 a 

Conterminal (kfnt5aminil), a, [ad. med.L. 
contermindl-ds, £, conlermin-us : sce CONTERMINOUS 
and -AL. So F. conterminal (Oresme, 14th c.).] 


1, =Conrersnovus 1, 

1802 Prayvrain /ilust7. Hution. Th. 290 The conterminal 
rock, 1832 T’. L, Peacock Crotchet Castle ix, The neigh- 
bouring lords, his conterminal bandits. 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLY. 449 The kingdom of Merops was. .conterminal to the 
dominions of the Sun. 

2. Entom, Attached end to end. 


Conterminant (kfatssminint), a, and_sb. 
(ad. L. comtermindnt-em, pr. pple. of conterminare: 
see CONTERMINATE.] 

A. +1, =ConvEr«inous 1. Obs. 

1640 Howett Dedona's Gr. 43 The great emporiall Tami- 
sond with her suburbian and conterminent fabrickes, 

2. deci ing (Once (in time). sonce-zse, 

1833 Laue Elia Ser. ut. (1860) 268 If haply your dates of 
life were conterminant. Hs 

B. sd. pi, Persons whose lands march together. 

3610 W. Fouincnam Azt of Survey u. ii. 50 Sometimes 
this Compound Boundegs implies 2 mutuall propertie or 
ducty participable to the Conterminants, as bancking, 
balking, dyking, ‘ete. . : 
‘Conterminate (kjnts-mind), @ — [ad. L. 
conterminét-us, pa. pple. of contermindre to Con- 
renmInate. So F. contermind (13-16th c).] = 
CONTERMINOUS. eS me ; 

1578, Banister Hist. Afan v.70.The first veyne.. being 
thereto at ie posters part therof conterminate. 1610 B. 
Jonson Pr. Henry's Barriers, A strength of empire fix'd 
Conterminate with heaven, 1614 Rateicu /7ist, World 1. 
viii, 10 AEthiopia being the conterminate Region with 
Egypt. 1850 Neaur Med, Hymns 125 Taith to word; to 
teaching hearing, Mind to God, contérminate. >| 

+ Conterminate, v. Ols. [f L. conterminat- 
ppl. stem! of conéermindre to border upon ‘each 
other, f. conteruzin-us : see CONTERMINOUS.]..: : 

1, intr. ‘To be contertninous in space; to have a 
common limit or boundary. © 7° rr Pt 

3637 Bastwick Litany ut. 14 In the towne where he 
dwelt, and the patishes conterminating thereabouts.” ‘1656 
Buounr Glossogr., Conterminate, to lye near or, border on 
& place. x709 SachEvERncL Sem. ts Aug. 14 Thé. .Author, 
in whom they must all Center, and Conterminate. : 

2. To be conterminows intime.. = -.- : 

1664 H. More Afyst.. Jnig. us. vi. § 18.377 The Fall-of 
Babylon-also conterminates with the sixth trumpet, 1681 
- Lp. Daz. App. iii. 307 The Laodicean Interval in a 
manner conterminating with the Conflagration of the World. - 
1684, —.A uswer 6x A decursion. .conterminating to the end 


of the world. 


CONTHSSERATION. 


Hetice Conte'rminating 4#/. «. 
1805 G. S. Faner Dissertation (1806) I, 2tr The end of 


these two conterminating periods. . 

+Contermina‘tion. Ods. [n. of action f. L. 
conterminave: see prec.- Also in 16th c, F.] 
Ending ‘together ; common ending or limit; co- 
incidence of date. : : 

.1673 Newron.in Phil, Trans, VIM. 6091 Homogeneat 
light, whose color and refrangibility is not at all changeable 
either by refraction or by the contermination of:a quiet 
Medium, ‘168: _H. More Ex. Dan, App. ii. 275 That 
second notable Joynt is in the con-termination of the sixth 
Trumpets ending and the beginning’ of the Seventh. 168¢ 
— Paralip, Prophet. 30 Near the contermination of the 
Death. of Xerxes and the Succession of his Son Artaxerxes. 

+Contexrmine, v. Obs. [a. F. conterminer 
(Palsgr.), ad. L. contermind-re: see CONTERMIN- 
Ate, Only intrans. in L., but in 16th c. F. trans. 
and intr. as in English: cf. L. Zerminare.] 

L. trans. To make conterminous ; to fix the limits 
or end of, 

1624 Hevwoop Gunaik. vi. 296 That hee might contermine 
his Empire with the Ocean. 1633 J. Done tr. Avisécas’ 
Hist. Sepiuagint 102 So hath he finished and contermined 
everything, according with its time and place, ; 

2. intr, To be conterminous ; to end together. - 

1654 Vitvain Efit. Ess, v. 10 Two Denshire Rivers neer 
contermining. 

Conterminous (kgnts-aminos), a. [f. L. con- 
termin-us having 2 common border or boundary, 
bordering upon (f. coz- together with + ¢erminus 
boundary, limit) +-ovs.] 

1. Having a common boundary, bordering upon 
(each other), . 

263x Hervurn S/. George 151 The two people mention’d in 
the Gospell were conterminous. 1652 Nerpuan tr. Selden’s 

Atare Cl, 27 The Dominion of the whole Earth. .and of the 
conterminous Aer. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. fan. u. vii. 192 
In the Ports of the Sea conterminous to those Continents. 
1846 Grote Hist, Greece 1. xv. I. 45t A township conter- 
minous with Hium: 1878 Lecky Lvgy i 182 C. II. viii. 
49 Defending theside of Germany conterminous to France. 
2880 A. R. Wattacr /s/, Life 1. ii. 18 Allied species, whose 
ranges are separate but conterminous, 

2. Meeting at their ends. oy 

21734 Nort Life ¥. North (1826) 11]. 324 It often falls 
out that extremes are conterminous, and as contraries illus- 
trate each other. 1862 TopHunter Euclid (1876) 256 note, 
Let the triangle DEF be ppplied to the triangle ABC so 
that the bases may coincide, the equal sides be conterminous. 
and the vertices fall on opposite sides of the base. 7 

8. Coincident in their boundaries; exactly co- 


extensive, 

1817 Knox & Jess Corr. I. 314 Observe, that our Roman 
Catholic and church of England parishes, are not exactly 
conterminous. 1875 Bavce Holy Rout. Ems. fi. (ed, 5) 13 
Christianity as well as civilization became conterminous 
with the Roman Empire. 

b. Exactly coextensive in time, range, sense, etc, 

28es Ess, Intuitive Morals 26 Were the whole law pre- 

cisely conterminous with our desires, 1861 Times 10 Oct., 

The language of Catullus is less conterminous with our own 

than’ that of any popular Latin poct. 1885 Stevenson 

Dynamiter xiv. 204 Yow name a good influence, but one 
that need not be conterminous with life. a 

Conte'rminously, adv. [f. prec, + -LY 2] 
So as to have the same boundaries; coextensively. 

2859 Tennent Ceylon I. i, 1g The policy of extending 
[his} religion'conterminously with his dominions, * 

+ Conterra‘nean, a. Obs. [f. L. conterrane- 
us (see next) +-an: cf. subferranean.] =next 

¢x648 Howe. Zef?, IV, vii, He said that if women were 
not conterrancan and mingled with men, Angels would 
descend and dwell among us, ae 

+Conterra‘neous, @ Obs. [f. L. conser. 
rane-tus of the same country (f, ¢ov- together with 
+terra land) + -0U8: cf, sudbserraneous.] | OF or 
belonging to the same country, Jand, or region. 

1644 Br. Maxweun Prerog. Chr. Kings x. 16 Otherwise 
we must deny David's title over Aram, and other neighbour 
conterrancous: Kingdomes; ‘a xgiz Ken: Zynnotheo Wks, 
1721 Lil, 286 As Paul... Had for his conterrancous Kindred 

eal, That they, the like transporting Joys might feel. 

Conteschoun, obs. f. Conruston. 

Contesse, obs, f. CounrEss, . : 

+ Contesserate, fa. pple. Obs. rare. Tn quot. 
-at. [f. L. contesserat- ppl. stem of contesserdre: 
see next.] Lengued together in friendship. ‘ 

1606 G. Wfooncocke] Hist, Justine 118 b, The kings that . 
were his neighbours, and were contesscrat with him. ' 

+ Contessera'tion. Ols.' [ad: Li contessera- 
zi6n-eur' (Tertillian), n. of action from’ costessertire 
(f. con +¥tessera) to contract friendship. by means 
of the éessera hospitalis, a square tablet which was 
divided as a tally or token-between two friends in 
order tliat, they, or.their.déscendants might thereby 
ever afterwards recognize each other.] -: ~ . 

1.Contraction of friendship by means of the 
tessera or other symbol of union...) | * ; 

1620 Donne Sem, Gén. xviii. 25 But certainly, there is a 
race that have not this contesseration {baptism}, nor these 
Testimonial letters, nor this outward baptisme, - 1654 JER. 
Tavior Read Pres. 1, The holy symboles of the Eucharist 
were intended to be a contesstration, and‘an union’ of 
Christian societies to God, and with orie another, : 1660 
Srituincet..Jren. u. vit. $ 4:To denote’ their mutual con* 


" tessaration in the faith, and communion in the same Cliurch. 


‘CONTEST. 


2. [L. éessera a chequer.] A chequered or tessel-. 
lated combination, a ‘ mosaic’. ; 

167r.B. Ovey Life G. Herbert Ov (T.), To describe that 
person of his, which afforded so unusual a contesseration of 
elegancies, and set of rarities to the beholder. : : 
-+ Contest, sJ.1 Obs. [app. repr. a med.L, 
*contestis joint witness, f, co- together + zestis 
witness.] A joint witness. ; 

zg5x in Foxe A. § Af, VI. x98 The said deponent, with 
his contest James Basset, spake with his grace in the 
gallery. 163 /did.(ed. x) 713 What wordes and sentences 
they then herd, who was with them there as contests. [1602 
TL. Fivzuersert AZol, 13a, When the said evidence is not so 
manifest, two witnesses at least are required and-the same 
:o, be contestes, that is. .affirming one and the same thing.] 

Contest (kgntest), 52.2 f[app. £ Contest v. 
‘and originally having the same stress); but cf. 
mod.F, condeste, not in Cotgr. 1611, but quoted by 
Littré, in phrase savs conteste, from Moliére 1654.] 

1. Strife in argument, keen controversy, dispute, 
lebate, ‘wordy war. Without contest: without 
dispute, incontestably. 

1643 Dennam Cooper's Hill 69 Though this of old no less 
contest did move, Than when for Homer's Birth seven Cities 
strove. 1667 Muzron P.Z. rx, 1189 And of thir vain contest 
appeer’d noend, 1707 E. Warn Hud. Rediv. (1715) II. 1x, 


He was, without Contest, As granda Rebel as the best. 1750 - 


Jounson Rambler No. 40 3 When the contest happens 
to rise high between men of genius and learning. 1780 
Cowrer Rep. Adjudged Case 1 Between Nose and Eyes 
a strange contest arose, 1784 — Task. 161 Great contest 
follows, and much learned dust Involves the combatants. 

2. Struggle for victory, for a desired object, or 
in defence ; conflict, strife, contention. 

1647 CrareNDon Hist, Reb. 1, (1843) 13/t He [Bucking- 
ham] was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 
fested. .in his contests with particular persons of the greatest 
reputation. 1665 MAntey Grotius’s Low C. Warres 215 In 
the event of this Contest, it is very remarkable, that..there 
was not one considerable Ship lost. 1780 Burke S?. de- 
clining Poll Wks. ILI. 433 The worthy gentleman, who has 
been snatched from us at the moment of theelection, andin 
the middle ofthecontest. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 
270 A contest commences. . between the Cuckoos for the pos- 
session of the nest. 1839 THirtwaLt Greece IV. 53 The assist- 
ance they could hope to receive from Athens in their contest 
with theenemy, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl, II. xv. 161 The dogs 
are carefully trained not to engage in contest with the bear. 

3. Amicable conflict, as between competitors for 
a prize or distinction ; competition. 
~ 1647 CrasHaw Poems 4 O sweet contest; of woes With 
loves, of- tears with smiles disporting. 1752 Jonnson 
Rambler No. 205 ? 6 As the evening approached, the con- 
test [for prizes) grew moreearnest. 1839 THIRLWALL Greece 
IV. 421 Many of the late competitors returned to the con- 
test. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 87 In musical contests 
there shall be one set of judges of solo singing or playing. 


Contest (kgnterst), v. [a. F. conteste-+ ‘to 
call or take to witnesse, make an earnest protesta- 
tion or complaint vnto; also to brable, argue, 
debate a matter with; also to denie, gainesay, 
contest against’? (Cotgr. r6r1),=It. contestare ‘ to 
Strive, debate’ (Florio 1598), Pr. and Sp. cov- 
testar. . The original source is L, contestar? to take 
or call to witness (f. cov- + testd7t to be a witness, 
bear witness, f. Zes¢#s’ a. witness) 5 thence the legal 
phrase contestirt litent, to introduce a lawsuit by 
calling witnesses, to bring an action; whence the 
modern sense, -The Fr. vb. appears to have taken 
its senses partly from the orig. L., and partly from 
the Italian ; and is followed in both by the Eng.] 

" I. Senses connected with L. condestaré to take 
to witness, Obs. , ii he ne 
ti. cranzs. To assert or confirm with the witness 

of an oath, to swear to (a fact or statement). Ods. 

1579 J. Stunpes Gaping Gulf Dijb, Oathes and sworn 
promises contested at theyr high altar of their masse. 1613 


Heywoon Brazen Age 1. Wks, 1874 III. 174 As we are 
Oeneus the Etolians .King... So we contest we make her 
here the prize Of the proud victor. , < 

+2. To witness to, attest; to bear corroborative 
testimony to; to attest along with another, rave, 

zs91 Drayton JZoses 1, For thy faire brow'apparently con- 
tests The currant stamp. of .a‘cleane nuptial bed, x649 
Seipen Laws Eng. 1. xxxvii. (1739) 56 The Oath of the 
party suspected, and the concurrent testimony of other men: 
The first attesting his own innocency, the other contesting 
their Consciences of the truth of the former testimony, 

+3. To call to witness, take-to witness, adjure; 
to address with a solemn appeal, charge, etc. Ods. 

1609 Brace (Douay) Ps. Ixxx. 9 Heare o my people: and 
I wil contest thee. 1611 — £2 xix. 2t And the Lord said. 
vnto Moses, Goe downe, charge [;arg., Heb. contest] the 
people, x62x ArnswortH Anmot. Pentat. (1639) 69 Paul, 
used to Contest (or charge) before God and His Angels. 


“ +b, dutr. To bear witness, ‘testify’, make'a 
yo ™m . 


solemn’ appeal or protest. Ods. 


12607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. u. v. 35 loab displeaseth - 


Dauid, when he contesteth against the numbring. of the 

people. 1609 Biste (Douay) Azvos iii..13 Heare ye, and 
. eontest in the’house of Jacob, sayth our Lord. - 
II. Senses originating in L. contestarit litem. . 


‘4, inty,,To contend or strive (with ot against) 
in argumént ; to ‘dispute or debate keenly, wrangle.: 


1603 Hortann Plutarch's.Mor. 53 To argue and refute 


him by arguments contending ‘and contesting against that. 


which hath beene said.’ 163g Brp-Hat'Hard Texts 2 Tim. 


iii. 8 Jannes and Jambres’.; resisted Moses and contested: 


‘Vou, IT. 
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with him in the message he brought from God. 1667 Mit- 
ton P. L.x, 756 Inexplicable Thy Justice seems; yet tosay 
truth, too late I thus contest. @1715 Burner (J.), The 
difficulty of an argument adds to the pleasure of contesting 
with it, when there are hopes of victory. 1829 SouTHEY 
Sir T. More ¥. 349 He dared not contest obstinately against 
persons of quality, who would be offended by his discourse. 

5. tvans. To argue or debate (a point, etc.) ; to 


argue against, dispute, controvert, call in question. 

1663 Gersier Couzse2 107 Can such a one contest the 
Divine decree? 1697 Dryvpen Virg. Past. Pref. (1721) I. 
gz A fifth Rule (which one may hope will not be contested). 
2781-73 Jortin £cci. Hist. (R.), The excellence of Christian 
morality will not be contested by fair and candid adver- 
saries. 1845 S, Austin Razke’s Hist. Ref I. 339 He 
contested the right of the pope to dispense them. 1859 
Mitt Liderty ii. 37 With every opportunity for contesting 
it, it has not been refuted, 

6. zutr. To strive or contend (in a general sense). 

@16x8 Rareicn Rew. (1644) 73 Have we not the Kings 
eares, who dares contest with us? 1647 W. Browne Polex. 
mu. 293 Contest no more against what is just, and be not 
guilty of your ownedeath, a 1711 Ken Preparatives Poet. 
Whks, 1721 IV, 38 Tell me how we best With Trouble and 
Temptation may contest. 1733 Pore Zss. Alan 111, 303 For 
Forms of Government let Fools contest. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) 132 No form of government..is, as such, 
to be either condemned or praised, or contested for in any- 
wise, but by fools. 

7. ¢rans. To contend, struggle, or fight for; to 
dispute with arms. 

@1626 Bacon Polit. Fables ix, The matter was contested 
by single combat. 1818 SoutHey fun. Song P'cess Char- 
Zotte, Mournful was that Edward’s fame, Won in fields 
contested well. 1868 Freeman ori, Cong. (1876) II. x. 
480 Every defensible spot of ground was stoutly contested 
by the Britons. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 77 There 
was none of the house of Godwine to contest the crown, 

b. To oppose with arms, fight against. 

1764 Gotpsm. Zvav. 89 Yet these each other’s power so 

strong contest, That either seems destructive of the rest. 
@. with cognate object. 

1614 Rateicu Hist. World u. xiii. 8 The Warre which 
before-time they had contested with Gideon. 1842 Exrurn- 
stone Hist. 7nd. I. 533 It was better contested than might 
have been expected from the unequal skill of the generals, 

8. zzir. Tocontendin rivalry, vie, compete (zuzth). 

1607 Suaks, Com, 1v. y. 116, I..do contest As hotly and as 
nobly with thy Loue, As euer in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy Valour. 1725 Pore Odyss, (J.), Of 
man, who dares in pomp with Jove contest. 

9. trans. ‘To contend for in emulation. 

1928 Pore Odyss. xx1. 144 Accept the tryal, and the prize 
contest. 1832 Lanver Adu. Niger I. vi. 244 The race was 
well contested. 1888 Morrey Burke 16 That he contested 
Adam Smith’s chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow along 
with Hume. : on : 

+b. To set in competition or rivalry. Obs. rare. 

168x Cotton Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 13 A great transparent 

pillar... such a one as Nature does contest... With all the 
obelisks of antique Greece. 

Contestable (kgnte'stib’l), a. [f. Corres v. 
+-ABLE; perh. a, mod.F, comtestable (Cotgr.).] 
That may be contested; disputable, debatable. 

1702 J. Locan in Pa, Hist. Soc. Ment. 1X, 97 If it proves 
so contestable, . 176x Hist. Europe in Ann, Reg. 39/2 The 
contrary of this proposition is at least extremely contestable. 
1889 GLADSTONE Sf. i Parl, 20Feb., I do not recollect for 
many years a case in which the House has been called upon 
to express an opinion on contestable matter in the Address 
to the Throne. 

‘Hence Conte‘stableness, 

- 1730-6 in Baruey (folio); whence 2758 in Jonnson; and in 
mod. Dicts. 

Contestant (kfnte'stint). [a. F. contestant, 
pr. pple. of coptester to ContEst, used as adj. and 
sb:; cf. combatant, assailant. Notin Bailey, John- 
son, Webster 1828, Worcester 1846; common 
during Civil War in U.S., and since.] One who 
contests; one who takes part in a contest. 

1665 Maney Grotins’ Low C. Warres 329 The Indian 
Company. .being freed both from their Enemie’s Arms and 
allother contestants, 1862 T7ses 8 Nov. (Defeat of Federal 
Army), A little after six o'clock the remaining contestants 
withdrew down the precipitous river bank. 1870 Pudlic 
Opin, 6 Aug. 162 The present war ..will materially change 
the position of the contestants. 1887 Standard 7 Nov. 3/7 
A butter-making competition. . There were twenty-two con- 
testants, several of whom were farmers’ wives. 

[ad. L. 


*+*Contesta‘te, ga. pple. Obs. Se. 


contestat-zs, pa. pple, of contestarz: see CONTEST 
| 2] ==Contested. 


éx4go Henryson Tale of Dog 92 And quhen the Scheip 
this stryif had contestait. 

+: Gontestate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. contestat- 
ppl.'stemi of contestav7: see Contest v.] =Con- 
TEST v. (in different senses). . 

c3875 T. Hacker tr. Amadis de Gaule (Bynneman) 188 
Why will I thus contestate or enter into reason with him 
that hath none? ‘3586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 317 Within. 


» six monthes after the quarell mcoued, and by the other con- 


testated. x613 R. C. Zable Ah. (ed. 3), Contestate, to call 
to witnesse.. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Contestate, to bear or, 


. prove by witness, to witness together. 


Contestation. (kpntesté' fon). [ad. L. coz- 


' testation-eu, n, of action from costestar?:.sée Con. 


testy, The senses are partly -from. L.,-ancient 
and medieval, partly from F, covtestation dispute, 
contest (late 16th c. in Littré). Cotgr., 1617, has. 


‘A contestation ; a protestation, taking or calling to wit- 
nesse; also, a contesting, striuing, debating, reasoningy 


: against Ritualism in the Church of England. 


CONTESTER. 


brabling about a matter: also a contestation against; a 
gainsaying, denying, or waging, of Law.’] 

+I. L. The action of calling or taking to wit- 
ness, adjuration ; solemn appeal or protest. Ods. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Eras. Par. Pref. 4b, With all kyndes 
of delusion and iuggleyng..of sophisticall learnyng, of holy 
contestacions. 1563-87 Foxe A. ¢ AZ, (1684) J. 40/1 Again 
..John spake unto him, and desired him in like manner and 
contestation as before. 1614 Rareicn Hist. World u. vi. 
6 No intreatie, nor contestation would suffice to hold them 
together. «1703 Buruirr Ou WV. 7. Acts xxiii. 3 Ananias 
his insolent and injurious injunction, St. Paul’s zealous 
answer and contestation [‘ God shall smite thee’, etc]. 

+2. Solemn asseveration, or oath. Ods. 

1614 T. ADAMS Devil's Banguet 8 Hath he bound himselfe 
with the spels of diuellish contestations. .not to eat or drinke 
till he hath killed Paul? 1618 MynsuuLéss. Prison, Faylors 
31 Any oath or contestation of the worthiest Gentleman. 

+b. Confirmation by oath or testimony, con- 


joint attestation. Ods. 

1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie 78 Let the gentleman subscribe 
his name, next after the Bishop. .in the contestation of any 
instrument or solemne acte. 1642 Jer. Taytor Zfisc. xlir 
(1647) 291 But this is too known, to need a contestation, 

Tr. 3. See LITIsconrESTATION. 

1622 Marynes Anc. Law-Aferch. 469 That after the con- 
testation of the suit, there be no matter of any dilatorie 
exceptions alledged to hinder the proceedings, [1875 PosTE 
Gaius m. (ed. 2) 445 Contestation is when both parties 
exclaim, ‘Give your attestation.’ It marks the definitive 
settlement of the issue to be tried.] 

4. Disputation or controversy, as between parties 
at law; verbal contention ; keen argumentation. 

1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 974 Being weary with the 
contestations of certain Pleaders, he [Augustus] went in 
choler out of hisSeat. 1657 Eart Monn. tr. Parwta’s Poltt. 
Disc. 94 They were still at contestation between themselves, 
1682 Drypen Relig. Laici Pref. (Globe) 187 That Belief 
was drawn up after a long contestation with Arius. 1741 
Muppteton Cicero u. vii. (ed. 3) 214 This counsil prevailed 
after many warm contestations, 186x Sad, Rev. 21 Sept. 
305 One or two of the witnesses speak of the subject of 
contestation as certain Sf/egedn (mirrors) which Guttenberg 
was desirous of producing. 

5. The action of struggling together as adver- 


saries; contention, conflict, contest. 

1606 Suaxs, Ant. § C2 u. ii, 43 Your Wife and Brother 
Made warres vpon me, and their contestation Was Theame 
for you, 1633 'l'. Apams Zix/. 2 Peter iii. 10 Fire and water 
cannot meet without a_hissing contestation. 1647 May 
Hist, Parl, wi. iv. 82 The fortune of Warre.. had been 
very various, and daily contestations happened. x86 F. 
H. Navtor Hist. Germany 1. u. xy, 716 The few sources of 
sustenance .. became objects of daily contestation. 

6. Competition; emulation, rivalry. (Now Sc.) 

1603 Howtanp Plutarch’s Mor. 332 ‘The king of the 
Aethiopians is entred into contestation and contention with 
me, as touching wisedome [Eyer mpds ene coias ducddav], 
16st Honnes Govt. § Soc. v. § 5.77 Among [men] there is a 
contestation of honour and preferment., whence hatred and 
envy. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scotl, u. vi. 230 Corpora- 
tions, who [1650-1750] adopted not ‘contestation’ for deter- 
mining the merits of candidates, 1885 Ogilvie’s inp. Dict. 
s.v., Lhe appointment was made by public contestation. 

7. The contesting or disputing (of a point, 
claim, ete.). J72 contestation: in dispute. 

1638 Cuituincw. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. § 41 So farre as con- 
cernes the points in contestation. 1698 Sipney Disc. Gout. 
(1704) 379 No Rule can be so exact, to make provision 
against all contestations, 1840 Mitt Diss. § Disc, 7h. 
Vision (1859) 11. 84 This apparent paradox was no sooner 
published than it took its place, almost without contestation, 
among established opinions. 1868 Seyp Bzdlion 2 ‘There 
are not many of them open to contestation. . 

8. An assertion contended for; a contention. 

1880 Fortn. Rev. Apr. 522 The Austrian contestation has 
never ceased to be that the people of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are not ripe for self government, 1884 Lp. Watson 
in Law Rep. 9 Appeal Cases 76 The appellant’s contesta- 
tion upon this point is untenable, 

Contesta'tional, «. rare. [f. prec. +-au.] Of 
thenature of contestation. (In 22072-coutestational.) 

1826 BentHAM in Westin, Rev. VI. 488 Judge's non-con- 
testational evidence—elicitative function. 

+Conte'stative, a Obs. rare. [f. L. con- 
zestat- (see CONTESTATE) + -IVE.] Relating to or 
dealing with contestation. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarfi’s Counc. Trent (1676) 223 Those 
[words] were prenunciative and these contestative. 
‘Contested (kgntestéd), ga/. a. [f. ContEsr v, 
+-ED.] Disputed, contended for or about, made 
an object of contention or competition. Covztested 
election: one which is disputedatthe poll; formerly, 
and still in U.S., an election of which the validity 
or legality is challenged, called more recently a 
controverted election, 

1672 Drypen Cong. Granada 1, u.i, And from the French 
contested Milan take. 1727 Fietpwe Love" in, Sev. Masg, 
Wks. 1775 I. xz, I shall be Jike a contested heir who spends 
his estate in the pursuit of it. a77x Fumins Lett. lix. (1798), 
II, 183 Contested elections shall. .be determined with some 
decent regard to the merits of the case. ‘The event of the 
suit is ofno consequence to the Crown: 1780 BurKE SZ. prev., 
to Election Wks. III. 355 A contested election in such'a 
city as this is no light thing. 184r Dickens Le?t. (1880) 
I. 44, I cannot afford the expense of a contested election. 


' 3841 Lane drab, Nes. I. Pref. 68 The means of deciding . 


contested points in history and science. 


“Contester (kgnte'stsz). “Also -or.- [f. as prec, 
+-ER.J; One who contests. aa 


1884. Chr. Commi, 28 Feb. 465/x. These fierce contestors 


Le 
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CONTESTING. 


‘Contesting -(kgnte'stin),'70/. sb: °[f. as prec. 
+-1nG 1] . The action of the verb ConTEst 3 con- 
tending, disputing. - : ; . 

1616 Rich Cabinet 75, Kings can neither endure com- 
parisons .’. nor contestings, though they are in the wrong 
themselves. 1656-A7tif, Handsom. 52 Those honest en- 
deavours, are no rude contestings-with Gods providence. 
‘Contesting, 7//. a. [f as, prec. + -ING 2] 
That contests ;, contending, competing. 

x697 J. Senceanr Solid Philos. 23x The two Contesting 
Motives, 1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., In yacht-racing you 
must be on board the contesting craft to. .enjoy the pastime. 

Hence Conte‘stingly adv. 

1648 W. Mounracue Devout Ess. xix. § 8. 371 (T.) The 
more contestingly they set their reason to explain them, the 
more intricate they, perhaps, will find them, 

+ Contestion. Bad form for ConTEsTATION. 

1632 Litucow 77av. 1. 10 Diuers contestions haue I had, 
about the equality of London, and Paris. 1654 E, Jounson 
Wond.wwrkg. Provid. 182 Together with the contestion 
begun in our Native country. 

+Conte'stless, z. Obs. [£ Convesr + -Lzss ; 
cf, vesistless.| Not to be contested, indisputable. 

azggo A. Hitt (T.), But now ‘tis truth contestless [=F. 
sans conteste]. 

+Conterx, v. Obs. [ad. L. contex-ére to weave 
together, interweave, join together, compose, f. 
con- + texére to weave. (Cf, It. comtessere in same 
senses.)] ¢7a7s. To weave together; to form, con- 
struct, or compose as by interweaving of parts. 

1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer Wks. (1843) 143, 1 should 
contex and make a work longer than the Iliads of. . Homer. 
1978 Banister Hist. Alan v. 68 This body is called Pan- 
chreas..for that it is made and contexed of Glandulous 
flesh. 16z6 Aitespury Passion Serm, 7 Esay..who scemes 
to contex a history, not write a prophesie. 1684 Boye 
Porousn, Anint. Bod. i, 5 The Corpuscles that are requisite 
to contex such differing parts, as Membranes, Fibres, etc. 

+ Context, Z//. a. Obs. [ad. L. context-2s, pa. 
pple. of contexdre (see prec.), coinciding witha native 
pa. pple. of conéex vb.] Woven or knit together. 

1s4r R, Corranp Guydon's geet Chirurg., The skynne 
is composed & context and wouen with thredes and 
vaynes, 1661 Bore Spring of Air m1. iv. (1682) 71 Describe 
how such a string may be context. 1713 Deruam Piys. 

Theol. 1x. xii, 222 Hollow and thin, for Lightness, but 
withal context and firm, for Strength, , 

Context (kpntékst), sd. In 5-6 -texte. [ad. 
L. contextius (u-stem) connexion, f. ppl. stem of 
contexére to weave together, connect (see above). 
Cf. mod.F. contexte (in Cotgr.).] 

*1. The weaving together of words and sentences ; 
construction of speech, literary composition. Ods. 

1432-So tr, Higden (Rolls) I. 5 In the contexte historicalle 
(contexts historico) the rewle off lyvenge and forme of 
vertues moralle. .3iffe grete resplendence thro the diligence 
of croniclers, ¢ 1645 Howe. Leé#, (1650) I. 459 Since these 
kings there is little difference in the context of [the French} 
speech, but only in the choice of words, and softness of 
pronounciation. 

+2. concr, The connected structure of a writing 
or composition ; a continuous text or composition 
with parts duly connected. Ods. 

_ 1526 Pily~, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 181 Though the aungell 
in the contexte of his salutacyon, expressed not this name 
Maria, 1§31 Exyor Gow. ut. xxv, The bokes of the Euan- 
gelistes vulgarely called the gospelles, which be one con- 
texte ofan h storie, 1633 H. Gartuwalte (éit/e), The Evan- 
en Harmonie, reducing the Four Evangelists into one 

‘ontinued Context, 1641 Mitton Ch, Gout. Pref. (1851) 95 
noo within whose sacred context all wisdome is in- 

jolded. 

Fg. 1635 Quartes Embl. u. vi, The skillful gloss of her. 
reflection But paints the context of thy coarse complexion. 

8. The connexion or coherence between the 
parts of a discourse. Obs. : : 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Context, the agreeing of 
the matter Boing before, with that which followeth, x622 
Totnerny A theom, Pref. 20, I haue. hindered not the con- 
text, and roundnesse of the speech. x64: J. Jackson True 
Evang, T.:t. 141 The context, or, alliance that the text’ 
hath with the protext, or versc‘immediately foregoing. 

-4. concer. The whole structure of 2 connected 
passage regarded in its bearing upon any of the 
parts which constitute it; the parts which im- 
mediately precede or follow any particular passagé’ 
or ‘text’ and determine its meaning.’ (Formerly 
circumstance q.¥. Ic, quots. 1549, 1579. -_ 

¢ x68 Furs Answ, Chr, Protestant (1377) 84 When the’ 
articles -following are spoken in oie context and ‘phrase. : 
i. oe Defence (Parker Soc.) 561 The. whole context 
is this: ‘Let.no man.say,, etc. 1631 R. Byrierp Doctr. 
Sabb, 24 If it bee meant of. .¢zou; that were absonant from 
the..context. ¢1680 Bevermnce Ser. (17209) II. x That we’ 
may understand these words aright, it will bé necessary to 
take a short view of the context. 1709 Bernetey 7%, Vision: 
§ 73 A word pronounced with certain circumstances, or in a 
certain context with ather words. @z7z4-Suarv J7és. VII. 
xv. (R.), To this I answer plainly according to all the light 
that the contexts afford in this’ matter. 1849 ConpEN 
Speeches 46, I wish honourable gentlemen would have the: 
fairness to give the entire context of what I did say, and 
not pick out detached’ words. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 
TV. m1: 294 A paragraph. .unintelligible from want of context. 

Du -transfiand jig. 0 

1842 HE, Manning Seri; (2848) 1. i. 9 We carryon with’ 
us from = to day the whole moral context.of the day gone 
by. 7853 Rusnin Stones Ven, TL vi, It'is literally impos- 
sible, without consulting the context of the building; to sa: 


whether the cusps have been added for'the sake of beanty 


, 902 


or of strength. 2877 5. Cano Philos. Kant u.,v. 281 The 
position of facts in the context ofexperience.- = | « 
: @. Ja this context-: in this connexion. ---." : 
1873 R. ‘Coxcreve Ess., etc. (2874) 480, I should -avail 
myself of the words of one of our number—not used ih this 
context, but suiting my present purpose, sre 

+ 5= Convextore, Obs. we if. 1c 

x707 E. Warn Hid. Rediv. (1715) I. xv, Sconer pene- 
trate a Board, Than by a Cut or Thrust divide The Con-. 
text of the stubborn Hide. 1766 R. Grirritn Lett. Henry 
& Frances III, a74 The Union of Soul and Body .. that 
mistic Context, ; : 

+ Context, v. Obs. [f. L. context- ppl. stem 
of contex-ére to ConTEX.] To weave together ;= 
Conrex, (Perh. only in ga. fle.) 

1628 FertHam Resolves ui. xvi. 49 Even to the yngluing of 
the whole world’s frame; Contexted onely, by Commerce, 
and Contracts, «164: Br. Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 
343 So have I contexted a continued Catalogue and List. 
1768-74. Tucker L¢. Nat. (1852) IL. 52 Count the threads 
whereof they [events] arecontexted. 

+Conte'xted, 2/7. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Woven together, sewn together, connected. 

a1626 Bacon Exam. E. Peachem Wks. (Spedding, ete.) 
XII. 126 Those traiterous passages which are both in his 
loose and contexted papers. 1628 Ferran Resolves u. 
Ixxi, 202 If the Subject bee Historie, or contexted Fable, 
then I hold it better put in Prose, 

Conte'xtive, a. rare. [£ L. context- ppl. stem 
of contexdve (see above) +-1VE.] That weaves or 
connects together. 

18g0 Baynes Port-Royal Logic (1851) p. xxx, Analysis and 
synthesis (termed in it the contextive and retextive methods). 

Contextual (kgntekstivil), a. [mod. f. L, 
contextt-s + -AL, after cextutal which goes back to 
17th c.] Of or belonging tothe context ; depend- 
ing only on the context. 

18x2-29 S, T. Corerince Lit. Rem. II. 113 To the con- 
tempt or neglect of the literal and contextual sense. 1858 
Grapstone Homer III. 229 The word Tvoes .. is some- 
times confined strictly to the inhabitants of the city: but.. 
perhaps always with contextual indications that such is the 
sense, 1887 Academy 5 Mar., I would not use them as a 
final appeal on the passage in question, for they are not 
contextual to it. Afod. The meaning assigned to the word 
here is merely contextual, 


Contextually, ado. [f. prec. + -r¥2.] In 
regard to or according to the context. 

1827 G. S. Faner Orig. Exp. Sacr. 121 A sense good and 
consistent and contextually harmonious. 186x Ev.icotr 
Aids to Faith ix. 432 Develop and enunciate the meaning 
under the limitations assigned by the context, or, in other 
words, Interpret contextually. 

Conte‘xtural, «. rare. [f. ConTexTuRE+ 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the contexture or context, 

1666 J. Suirtt Old Age (1676) 182 The Contextural ex- 
pressions are of the self-same nature, 

Contexture (kfnte‘kstitix). [a. I. contexture 
(Montaigne, 1572-80), =It. comtestura (Florio), 
prob. repr.-a med.L, *covtexttira, f. context- ppl. 
stem of contexdre: cf. L. cextitra Texture, Very 
common in 17th c.; now rare.] 

1. The action or process of weaving together or 
intertwining ; the fact of being woven together ; 
the manner in which this is done, texture. 

2649 Jer. Tayior Gt, Lxventp. u. xi. ?'5 Christ..will pro- 
vide one [scourge] of his own contexture. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 46 In the Silk Ribbans, you might plainly 
sec the Contexture, x69x E. Tavtor tr. Behmen's Theos. 
Philos. 64 The profitable Contexturé of the Silk-worm. 
1726 Leow tr. Alberti’s Archit. 1. 89 b, Oziers. .strike their 

oots into the Rampart, and by the contexture of their 
Fibres strengthen the whole work. 1877 Bayvant-Sed/a 78 
Then Sella hung the slippers in the porch .. and all who 
passed Admired their fair contexture. 

* b. Sc. Law. (See quot.) Cf. ConstRucture 2, 
x86x W. Beit Dict. Law Scot., Contexture is a mode of 
industrial accession borrowed from the Roman Law. It 
takes place where things belonging to onc are wrought into 
another's cloth, and arecarried therewith as accessary. 

-2, transf. The-linking together of materials or 
elements, so ‘as to form a connected structure 
(natural or artificial); the manner in which the 
parts of a thing are thus united. . . 
+1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. un. vii. § 4 Touching the Con- 
texture or Configuration of things. @x16s2 J. Santi Sed: 
Disc. vi. 207 A true understanding of things in their co- 
herence and contexture. 1662 Stituincri.. Orig. Sacr. 1. 
ii, § 14 Without’ this there cannot be imagined any_con- 
course of Atoms at all, much less any such contexture of 
bodyes out of them. 1678 Cupwortn Juteld. Syst, 1. iti, 
§ 25. 131 Secundary Results from certain fortuitous Concre- 
tions and Contextures of Atoms. 1748 tr, Vegetius’ Dis- 
temp, Horses 81 The Joinings and Contexture of the Belly 
and Intestines. 1866 Feiton Ane. § Alod. Gr. II, vii. gor 
The people. .are well shaped and of excellent contexture. 

b. fig. of things non-material. ae 

x604 Danie Fun, Poem Earl, Devonshire, How that 
brave mind was built, and in what sort “All thy contexture 
of thy heart hath been. 2672 Marvett Reh. Trausp.1. 29° 
The Roman Church, having bya regular Contexture of con-" 
tinued Policy. .interwoven itself with the Secular Intérest. 
41716 Souri Serm, II, viii, Such small. .hints have ‘some- 
times unravelled .. the contexture of the deepest villanies. 
186 Beresr. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. v, 168 The ser> 
‘ yices became more lengthy. in their recitation, and. more 
artificial in their contexture. . ‘ < oe 

‘3... The structure, Composition, or téxture of any- 

, thing’, madé: up ‘by the combination. of elements.” 
‘ Now chiefly fe from. 3 ch) ee 


CONTIGNATION. 


@ 1639 Worrton (J.), He was not of any.delicate contex- 
ture; his limbs‘rather. sturdy -than dainty, .2665-6 P/z/. 
Trans. I. 35 A large Mushrom of a loose watrish contex- 
ture. 1920 W. Gipson Diet. Horses vil. (ed.’3) 1x2-In some 
Contextures of- Body this produces no immediate effect. 
2749 FiepinG Yow Younes (1773) 111. 86 Women are of a 
nice contexture; and our ‘spirits, when disordered, are not~ 
to be recomposed in @ moment.. x8r1-Pinterton Petvai: 
TI. 225 Stones appareauly hard, are sometimes more subject 
to decay than those of a softer contexture, ‘18s5r Sir F: 
Patcrave Norm. § Eng. I. 525 Society’s- whole contexture. 
‘&, That which is put together or constructed by 
the intertwining of parts. a. quasi-coucr. A mass 
of things interwoven together. . —' > : 

1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. xix. (1632) 37 Shall I not change 
this goodly contexture of things for you? 1667 Phil. Trans, 
Il. 49x The Corpus Callosum is nothing but a Contexture 
of small Fibres. 1752 Cuesrerr. Leé?. II. celxxiii. 250 
That most ingenious contexture of truth and lies. 1876 
ALExanpER Bam pton'Lect. (1877) 229 A great contexture of 
converging probabilities. © S 7 

b. An interwoven structure, a fabric.. : 

1603 Frorto Alontaigue v. Vili. (1632) 168 All this our con- 
texture is built of weake and decaying peeces. 1664 PowEr 
Exp. Philos. 1. 17 How many thousand parts of Matter 
must go to make up this heterogeneous Contexture? | 1715 
tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Ment. 1.1, iv. 12 These kind of Con- 
textures are not made of Vegetables, but of the Stone Ami- 
antus, 1768-74 Tucker ZL2. Naé; (1852) I. 362 We must 
not pick out single threads but regard the whole contexture 
as one piece, . Z 5 : 

5. The weaving together of words, sentences, etc. 
in connected composition ; the construction or 
composition of a writing as consisting of connected 
and coherent members. 

1603 Danien Def Rhine (1717) 19 The'contexture of 
Words. x605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. ii. §2 A perfect con- 
tinuance or contexture of the thread of the narration. 1668 
Wuiss Real Char. wu. iii. 309 The Contexture of sentence 
with sentence. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals Pref. Aiij, 
There is one thing I may properly call my own, and that is 
the StiJe, and Contexture of the book. 1758 Jonson Jdler 
No. 25 Pg The art of dramatick disposition, the contexture 
of the scenes. 1873 H. Rocers Orie, Bible v. 206 The con- 
texture, peculiarities, and relations of the several books.: 

b. The connected structure or ‘ body’ ofa literary 


composition ; a connected peathe or composition. 

ax6x9 DanieL Coll, Hist. Eng. Pref, (1626) 1. 1¢ is more’ 
then the Worke of one man .. to compose 2 passable Con- 
texture of the whole History of England. 1628 Honzes 
Thueyd, Pref., Being discourses inserted, and not of the 
contexture of the Narration. 175: Jouxson Rambler No. 
122 P12 Collateral cvents.are so artfully woven into the con- 
texture of his principal story, 1785 Retw Jat. Powers yi. vi. 
452. Any contexture of words which does not miake a pro- 
position is neither true nor false. P . 

Cc. =CONTEXT 4, : 

1608 T. Morton Prvamb. to Encounter x7 Which the 
contexture may seeme also to import. -@x166r Hotypay 
Fuvenal xx Uf we view the contexture of the place, we shall 
find, ete. a1672 Srerry Posth, litks. II. 360 This Text 
lying in this Contexture. 1878 S, Cox Salo, Afundé (1884) 
44 Is there anything in the intention and_contexture of 
these ten passages to warrant so save a departure from 
the common meanings of the words? . ‘ 


Conte'xture, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] drans, 
To give its contexture to ; to weave : 

1831 CarLyLe Sart. Res.1.x, Round his mysterious Me, 
there lies..a Garment of Ilesh, contextured in the Loom of 
Heaven. - eS 

Conteygn, -teyne, -tiene, obs. ff, Contain, 

Conteynent, -ue, obs, ff. ConTINENT @., -UE. 

Conticent (kpntisént), a. ‘rare. - [ad. L. con- 
zicént-em, pr. pple. of conticére to be silent or still, 
f, con~ intensive + facére to be silent] | Keeping 
silence, silent. -.. .- 2 7. ‘oh 

x859 THackeray Virgin. li.(D.), The servants have left the 
room, the guests sit conticent. : : . : 

Contienaunce, obs. f, COUNTENANOE, 

Contience, obs. bad form of Conscienor. - 

+Contignate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. contignare to join together with beams, timbers, 
or sticks, f. ¢oz-+-tignum building material, piece 
of timber.] ¢vazs: To join together with beams, 

x6sx Hower. Venice 70 The whole Bulk is supported be- 
sides’ with most curious Arches, contignated and joyn'd 
together by marvailous Art, paki i 
Contignation (kpntigné'fon). Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. contignation-ent, n. of action f. contigndre: 
see prec, Also in mod.F.] «: : ne 3 

1. The joining or framing together ‘of beams or 
boards; the condition or manner of being joined 
together; jointing together. . ‘ Ans 

1630 Donne Seri. Ps. Ixviii, 20 Buildings stand by the 
benefit of their... contignations that knit and unite them.. 
The contignation and knitting suffer them not to cleave. 
164% Evetyn Diary 25 Oct.=x Nov,, There stands-an arch 
--it has some imperceptible contignations, which do not 
betray themselves easily to the eye.” 1677 Haie ‘Print. 
Orig. Man. w. iv. 330 The congruity of its contignation to 
another piece of Timber. 1754 Hivpror JWise. Wés, IL. 49 
In the contignation (as the learned Doctor calls it) there is 
no manner of Occasion for.Oak.  -. ap Sad 
Jig. 1632 Sanverson Servi, (1681) 289° To dissolve those: 
Joynts and Contignations which..clasp into one. Structure 
those many. little members and parts whercof-all -humane 
societies consist. '1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii, Wks. VII. 
“3 Linked by a contignation into the edifice of France. ° 

.-A structure forméd by joining timbers together, 
a piece of joiner’s-or-carpenter’s work ; hence, any 
conjoined structure, framework, or ‘frame’ of things. 


red 


CONTIGUAL. 


:” 1634 Br. -Hart Wks. (1837) V. 387 In that bright and 
‘spacious contignation of the firmament. 1662 Perry Taxes 
23 The next palace will be built from the whole present con- 
tignation of houses at such a distance as, etc. 1676 Evecyn 
Silva xxiv. §°x3 In Crete they emcloy a it (the Cypress] .. 
in the largest Contignations and did formerly build Ships 
of it, .1889 0. Rev. Apr, 350 He [Goethe] venerates the 
Cross but thinks it unworthy of a philosopher to refer the 
whole scheme of Heaven and earth to ‘that contignation’. 

3. spee. A: boarding ‘or flooring ; a floor, story, 
or stage.~ * 

rgg2 D. R. tr. Hypuerotomachia 63 A marueilous twisted 
contignation or couering of gold-stniths work, ouer a_foure 
square plaine Court. “:624 Wotton. Aref. in Relig. 
J¥otton. (1672) 46 A Contignation or Floor born upon the 
outward wall. 1646 J. Grecory Motes § Odserv. (1650) 15 
Their private Oratories were appointed in the uppermost 
Contignations of their Houses. 1703 T. N. City §& C. Pur- 
chaser 60 Each Contignation, or Floor. 1749 Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 230 A Plan of these Works. .with Remarks of every 
thing that was curious in all three Contignations [stories of 
a salt mine]. 185 G,S. Faner Many Mansions 131 To 
pass, without obstruction, through doors, or walls, or con- 
tignations. 7 : 
,*Conti'gual, a. Obs. [f. L. contigu-us (see 
Contieuous) +-AL.] =Conticuous. 

1610 Heatey St. Ang. Citie of God w. x. (1620) 156 We 
place Iupiter in the skie (say they) and Iuno in the aire; 
and these two are contiguall. 
Survey 11. ii, 49 Boundage is either contiguall or Remote. 
4633 -Ames Agst. Cerent, 1. 18 These mischeifs have fol- 
lowed..by more continuall or contiguall succession. 

’ + Conti'guate, a. Ols: Also 7-at. [ad. med.L. 
contignat-us = conteguts; see Du Cange. So F. 
contigué (Cotgr.).] Contiguous 40; in immediate 
contact zith. 

1432-y0 tr. Agden (Rolls) I. 291 Contiguate to Flandres. 
Ybid. Y. 427 There is an other yle contiguate to that place. 
1614. Raceicn' Hist. World 1. i. § 7 The earth also .. being 
contiguat and mixt with waters. 1632 Litucow Trav. 1 
(1682) 58 This Isle..was antiently contiguate with the con- 
tinent, but now rent asunder. 


“* Contigue, a. Ods. Sc. [a. F. contign, -gue 
(x6th c in Littré), ad. L. contigz-us touching to- 
gether, touching each other, f. contingére, stem 
contig- (=con- + tag-) to touch on all sides, border 
upon, etc.: see CONTINGENT.] = CONTIGUOUS. 

* 1549 Compl, Scot. Ded. 4 His prochane enemeis that lyis 
contigue about his cuntre. 16z0 in Spottiswood H7s¢. Ch. 


Scat. vir. (1677) 514 To exchange the Churches one with 
another, that all the Dioceses may lie contigue. . 
Contiguity (kentigiv#iti). [ad. L. contiguttas, 
or F. contiguzté (17th c. in Littré), f. L. contigu-ts, 
F, contigu: see prec, and -1ry.] 
~L. The condition of touching:or being in contact. 
64x Witkins Math. Magick 1. iv. (1648) 175 There being 
not the least contiguity or peienee upon any body. 1672 
J. Wenster Metallogr. iv. 66 The heat is increased by the 
contiguity of many grains lying one upon another. 1748 
Harttey Observ. Manu. ii. xx0 Lt might have been contigu- 
ous to other Parts of our great Continent .. though that 
Contiguity be since broken off. 2842 W.Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (ed. 6) 28 Communicating expansion to all bodies in 
contiguity with it. eee es 
b. fe: Of non-physical contact. : 
a@x6sz J. Suitn Sed, Disc. v. 160 A mere kind of apposi- 
tion or contiguity of our hatires with the divine. 16: 
Conrincton Hist. fustizte 509 A woman, who by the 
contiguitie of blood had neer relation to the King. 1840 
CartyLe Heroes (1858) 305 It related, with a wondrous new 
contiguity and perpetual closeness, the Past and Distant 
with thé Present in-time and place, 

c. Psychol, Proximity of impressions or ideas in 
place or time,’ sds a principle of association. : 
_Law of Contiguity : the principle that ‘ Actions,: Sensa- 
tions, and States of Feeling, occurring together, or in close 
sitccession, tend to grow together, or cohere, in such a wa’ 
that when'any of them is.afterwards presented to the mind, 
the others are apt to be brought up im idea’ Bain Afental & 
Moral Se. (1868) 85. = 

1939 Hume Tyeatise i:§ 4 The qualities from which this 
association arises, and by which the mind is after this man- 
ner conyey'd from_one idea to another, are three, viz.: Re- 


semblance, Contiguity in time or place, and Cause and | 


Effect. 1783 Retp Jniell. Powers w. iv, ‘According to 
{Hume’s] philosophy .. contiguity must include causation. 
1829 Jas. Mitt, Anal. Hey Mind I. 79 Contiguity’ of 
two sensations in time means the successive order. 1838 
Sir W.:Hamitton in Reid's Wks.-294/2' note, Aristotle’s 
reduction is- to the four ‘followirig heads :—Proximity in 
time—Contiguity in place—Resemblance—Contrast. 3868 
Bain Afent, $ Mor. Sc. 85 The principle of- Contiguity has 
been described under various names, as Hamilton’s ‘law of 
‘Redintegration’?; the ‘Association of Ideas’, including 
‘Order in ‘Time, Order in Place, Cause and Effect. | ~ 

+2. coner, A thing in contact; a contiguous 
thing, point, surface, etc. Obs. °° ° . 

31646 Sin T.. Browne Psend. Ef. 11, i. 53 It [etystall] hath 
not its determination from circumscription or as conforming 
unto contiguities. 1664 Power Zxf. Philos. 11, 93 .Particles 
of Air that lurk ‘twixt the Contignities of the Glass and 
Quicksilver, Jéid. 1. 132 Creeping up ’twixt the Contiguity 
of the Glass and Quicksilver. . 7 . 

8. quasi-concr, ‘A continuous mass, whereof ali 
‘the parts are in’ whinterrupted contact. > -~- - 

* 1984Cowrer’ Task u.'2 Some boundless contiguity of 
shade. - 1838 -Hawrnorne’ 27. § Zé. Frais. 11; 47 The 
general picture was a ‘contiguity of red, earthen. roofs, 
A 3864 —. Amer. Note-bks. (1879) Il. 46 Among the contiguity 
woftrees, © -) heb . é 
+4, loosely, Close proximity, without actual contact. 
+ [x686 BLounr Glossog?., Contiguity; nearness, the close 


heing of-two together,] . 2734 tr. Rodéin's Ane, Hist, (2827) ‘| Awhich-is a. meane-betwene Chastitie-and inordinate luste. | 


r6z0 W. Fotxincuam Artof . 
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I:n. 334 Called the Faro or strait of Messina from its con: 
tiguity to that city. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 690 Its 
contiguity to the West India islands gives the merchants 
superior advantages. 1828 Scotr /, J. Perth xiv, There 
were tivo which stood in -such close contiguity, that they 
seemed to have been portions of the same rock, which .. 
now exhibited a chasm of about four feet. 1874 Lye. 
Eleut. Geol. xvi, 248 The contiguity of land may be in- 
ferred..from these vegetable productions. . 

Contiguous (kpnti-gizas), a. [f. L. contigu-2s 
(see ContIa@uz) + -ous.] 

1. Touching, in actual contact, next in space ; 
meeting at a common boundary, bordering, adjoin- 
ing. Const fo, formerly also wth. 

x6rx Coryat Crudities 81 Two seuerall Castles built on a 
rocke which are so neare together that they are euen con- 
tiguous. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 865 Water, being contiguous 
with aire, cooleth it, but moisteneth it not. 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 21 Apr., This [island] is contiguous to y* towne by a 
stately stone bridge. 2722 J. Macky Journ. thro’ Eng. 1, 
177 London and Westminster .. are now by their Buildings 
become contiguous, and in a manner united. 1750 JoHNSON 
Rambler No. 34 #3 An heiress whose land lies contiguous 
tomine. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 49 The hydrogen 
..unites with the oxygen of the contiguous molecule of 
water, 1874 S. Cox Pilger. Ps. iii, 5x Long rows of con- 
tiguous houses. : 

b. Math. Contiguous angles: =adjacent angles. 

1g27-5t CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v., Contiguous angles..are such 

as have one leg common to each angle; otherwise called 
adjoining angles, 

2. Next in time or order, immediately successive. 

1612-18, Br. Hau Contempl., N. 7. 11. i, The favours of 
our benificent Saviour were at the least contiguous. No 
sooner hath hee raised the centurion’s servant from his bed, 
then hee raises the widowe’s son from his beere. 1748 
Harrrey Observ. Afan ut. iv. 402 Two great Events will fall 
upon two contiguous Moments of Time. 

3. Coadjacent in experience or thought. 

1770 Beattie Ess. Truth w. ii. § 3 (R.) The fancy is de- 
termined by habit to pass from the idea of fire to that of 
melted lead, on account of our having always perceived 
them contiguous and successive. . ‘ 

+4. Continuous, with its parts in uninterrupted 
contact. Olds. 

r7rg Leont tr. Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 51 Instead of 
Pilasters, there is a contiguous Wall. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World. 47 The notion of the Hills being contiguous, 
like a wall that had no gates. . . 

5. loosely. Neighbouring, situated in close prox- 
imity (though not in contact). + Of persons: Dwell- 
ing near. 

x71o Pripeaux Orig. Tithes App. 25 Those Parishes, 
within five miles distance, may be served by a Contiguous 
Minister, 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 149 The island of 
Goram is said to have thirteen mosques - . Contiguous is a 
small island called Salwak. _@ 1853 Ropertson Sern. Ser. 
mt. if. (1872) I. 22 It [the spirit of the world] is found in a 
different form in contiguous towns. 

Contiguously (kfnti-gisesli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-Ly.] Ina way that is contiguous ; in contact. 

1639 G.Dantex Ecclus. xliii. 24 Behold the Raine-Bow, 
and admire to see Transparant Shadowes mixt Contigu- 
ouslie. 1679 Drypen Ovid's Met, 1. 30 The next of kin 
contiguously embrace. 1702 Sir J. Horr in Avod. Reports 
XII. 5x0 If a river run contignously between the land of 
two persons. 1822 Imison Sc. § Art I. 296 Forty-four such 
eggs. -Jaid contiguously in a right line. 

Conti‘guousness. [f. as prec. + -Nsss.] The 
quality of being contiguous; contiguity. 

1622-62 Hevuin Cosmogr. 1v. (1682) 43. This country in 
regard of its contiguousness ..to the other Libya. 1639 
Futter Holy War vy. xxvii. 276 Infected with more misery 
than they have already, by contiguousness to others. 

Contik, var. of Conrrox, Ods., strife. = 

Continaunce, obs. form of CouUNTENANCE. 

Continence (kp ntinéns). [2. 14th c. F. con- 
tinence, or ad. L. continentia, a holding back, re- 
pression (of passions, desires, etc.), also in late L. 
‘tenor or contents (of a work)’, f. coseténént-, pr. 
pple. of continére to CONTAIN: see -ENOE. A 
doublet of Countenance, OF. costenaizce, which 
nee a development of branch II.] 

. Self-restraint. 

1. Self-restraint, in regard to impulse, appetite, or 
desire. . ; 

¢7340 Hampore Prose 77. (1866) 15 A saule pat..es clede 
in-vertus, as. .in contynence, in wysdome, in trouthe, hope, 
and: charyte. 1387 TRevisa Higden Golo AU. 195 Bis 
Pictagoras usede so grete Gontynence and abstinence pat he 
ete noper fische ne flesche. zg3x Exyot Gow. (1580) 179 
Continence is a vertue which keepeth the plesaunt appe- 
tite of man under the yoke of reason. 1694 Crowne Mar- 
vied Beau ii 12 No woman has much continence in her 
tongue. 1700, Dryven Fables Pref. (Globe) 499 He knows 
when-to leave off, 2 continence which is practised by few 
writers, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 
‘II.47 They have as much-energy, as much continence of 
character as they ever had... . < 

2. spec. Self-restraint-in.the matter of sexual ap- 
petite, displayed either by due moderation or (as 
more frequently taken) by entire abstinence. (Some- 
times identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
Cuastrry.) : vith a wate? he anes 
~¢.1380 Wyciir Wks. (1880) 109 Vowis of contynense. ‘¢ 1386 
Cuaucer IVife's Prol.-106 Virginitee is ‘greet perfeccioun, 
And continens eek with denocioun. x4go-1530 Myrr. our 
Ladye p. li, Seint Birget induced hir. husbande to lyfe in 
‘contynens many yeres, :x33x-Exyot Gov. 1. xxi, Continence, 


CONTINENT, 


@ 1667 Jer. Tavtor Holy Living 1. iii, Chastity is either 
abstinence or continence: abstinence is that of virgins or 
widows; continence, of married persons, x7ox Grew Cosnz, 
Sacra u. vii. 28 Contentment. .without the pleasure. .of 
Lawful Venery, Continence: of Unlawful, Chastity. 1844 
Lincarn Aznglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 11. xii. 230 Vo the first of these 
marriage was always allowed; the latter were bound toa 
life of the strictest continence. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) II. vii. 48 Not one thought it any part of his duty to 
observe continence towards his own wits! ‘ 
+ II. 3. Tenor, contents ; content, capacity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. X1X. cxxviii. (1495) 933 Batus 
is a mesure of fletinge thynges ordenyd by the continence 
of the lawe {secuadure legis continentiam deputata). 

4. Continuity: cf. Continent a, 6b. Obs. 

1726 AyLirrE Parerg. 67 Lest the Continence of the Cause 
should be divided, or in other Terms, lest there should be a 
discontinuance of the Cause. . 

Continency (kgntinénsi). Now rare. [f. as 
prec. + the later suffix -Ency.] 

T. 1. Self-restraint, temperance; = CoNTINENCET. 

1547-64 Bautowin Afor. Philos. (Palfr.) vi. vii, A point of 
great continencie and integrity. 15381 Marbeck Bh. of Notes 
378 Continencie of tongue. 1581 Mutcaster Positions 
xxxiii, (1887) 121 Such as liue moderately and with great 
continencie, 1587 Fremine Contu, Holtnshed Il. 1350 A 
maruecllous continencie & clemencie of rough citizens 
against their enimies, in keeping their hands from the 
killing of prisoners, 1610 Heatey Sé. Aug. Citic of God 
1. v. (1620) 9 Commended for abstayning from making 
bootie of their Images .. he seasoned his continencie with 
a conceit. 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Continency..a refrain: 
ing from all things delightful that hinder perfection. 

. spec. in reference to sexual indulgence; = 
CONTINENCE 2, 

3826 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 77 Chastite or con- 
tynency of soule and body. xssz Bh. Com. Prayer, 
Matrinony, That such persons as have not the gift of con- 
tinency might marry. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 
119, Gif sho be nocht bund with the voue of continencie. 
x692 Sir T. P. Brounr ss. 26 All such Married Priests 
as would not immediately quit their Wives, and take the 
Oath of Continency. 1850 Mrs. Jamuson Lee. Afonast, 
Ord.(1863) 65 Ethelreda was married to Egfrid. .with whom 
she lived..in a state of continency for twelve years. | 

+ II. 3, Containing quality; inclusion, inclu- 


siveness. Obs. 

@1617 Bayne Diocesans Tryadd (1621) 18 By law of this 
virtuall continency, Philadelphia and Thiativa were included 
in two of the other, viz. Sardis, and Pergamus, which were 
their mother cities, 

Continent (kpntinént), 2. Also 4 conteynent, 
4-6 contynent. [a. OF. continent (12th c. in 
Littré, in our sense 1), ad. L. contdndnt-em lit. 
‘holding together’, hence ‘ contiguous, connected, 
continuous’, also ‘ holding oneself in, self-restrain- 
ing, restraining one’s passions’ (the latter the sense 
in which the word was first taken into the modern 
languages), pr. pple. of continére: sec ConTaIN.] 

I. Holding in, restraining. 

1. Self-restraining, or marked by self-restraint, 

esp. in relation to bodily passions, appetites, or 


indulgences ; temperate. 

1382 Wycuir 7i¢,1. 7 It bihoueth a bischop forto be.. 
iust, hooly, contynent [cond/nentene, ¢yxpary; TINDALE, etce 
temperate], 1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) HI. 313 His 
deeth schewed that he was vertuous and contynent. 1605 
Sxuaxs, Lear 1, ii. 182, I pray you haue a continent for- 
bearance till the speed of his rage goes slower. 1635 N. R. 
tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. wv. an. 33. 395 Of such continent 
moderation was he in coveting. 1841 Emerson Addr., 
Man the Reformer Wks, 1875 IJ. 247 Not ..a subject of 
irregular and interrupted impulses of virtue, but a con- 
tinent, persisting, immovable person. 1885 Sir A. Grant 
Aristotle's Eth, 1, xiii. zote, In the continent and the in- 
continent man {rod éyxparovs nai axparods] we praise the 
reason..but there appears also to be something else in them 
- which fights and strives against the reason. i 

2. spec. Characterized by selfrestraint in the 
matter of sexual indulgence ; chaste. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R, xvi. i. (1495) 738 Some 
beestes ben contynent and chaste alwayes: as bein. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/4 The chore or quyer signefieth the 
continente. And the body sygnefyeth thordre of them that 
ben maryed. x58z Margecn Bh, of Notes so Saint Paule 
foretelleth of Antichrists disciples, that they shall beare a 
great countenaunce of continent life, & forbid mariage. 
1623 Cockeram, Continent, chaste [x626 sober]. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Continent, practising continence. 

transf. 1576 Hotinsuep Chou. IL. 20 The shamefull 
villanie .. was such, as honest eares would be ashamed to 
heare, and continent toongs to speake thereof, 

+3. Restraining, restrictive. Ods. : 

(Both quots. may be in sense 23 at least there is app. a 
play on that sense.) : a 

zg88 Suaxs. L. Z. L; 1, i. 262 Contrary to thy established 
proclaymed Edict and Continent Cannon. x605 — acd. 
Iv. iti. 64 My Desire All continent Impediments would ore- 
beare, That did oppose my will. 2 

b. Holding in, keeping back, retentive of. rare. 
~ 1840 Cartyie Heroes vi,.I am continent of my thought 
hitherto." | aan : 

A, Containing 3 capable of containing, capacious. 


vave.- : . 

* [cf x880 in Contrinent’si.13 2603 in Content ‘sd.1 1 b.J 
x856 Dose. Hero's Grave, The round Of the dull con- 
tinent flesh, 3867 Trencu Gosfel Stud. vii, Old vessels... 
continent of the new life. 1870 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 12 
Fashion, ,is as continent as the Black-hole in Calcutta. 
TL. [from L. continere (intr.) to hold together, be 
continuous.) 

+5. .Holding-or- hanging together in space. : 

Ild--a 


CONTINENT. 


a, Cohering, continuous, or uninterrupted ‘in 
itself. Continent land: land extending con- 
nectedly or continuously over a large space: see 


ConTINENT sd. 3, 4. 
az4go Tirrort Caesar xiii. (1530) 18 Cesar before entendyd 

to ly that winter tyme in contynent land. 1885 Epen De- 

les W, Ind. 310 Affirmynge that those landes are from 
thense continent and greate. “x569 Grarton Chron. iv. 
(1809) I. 28 The mayne and continent Jand of the whole 
worlde. 2648 Gace West. Ind, xii, (1655) 55 Being the 
same continued continent land. . 7 

+b. Connected Zo or with, continuous wth. Obs. 

¢1ggo MaRLoweE Faust. iii. 109 Te ioyne the hils that 

binde the Afiricke shore And make that country continent to 
Spaine. 1605 Verstecan Dec. Intell. iv. (1628) 88 It is 
shewed to haue beene continent or firme land with Gallia. 
16x2 Brerewooo Lang. § Relig. xiii. 118 Those parts of 
Asia and America are continent one with the other, 6x4 
Raceicn Hist. World II. v. vi. § 7. 443 These {bridges} were 
covered with plankes and turfe; that they might seeme 
continent with the ground. 1692 Ray Dissol. World u,v. 
(1732) 207 Great Britain was anciently Continent to Gaul. 

. Continuous in duration; not intermittent. 
(Old Afed, and Phys.) 

ta. Continent fever: see quots. Ods. 

(1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. v1. 1538 Galen. .cures Con- 
tinent and Continual fevers onely by bleeding. 1706 Puit- 
Lips (ed. Kersey), Continent Feaver, is that which performs 
its Course without any Intermission, or Abatement. _1776- 
83 Cutten First Lines § 28 Wks. 1. 488 A Continent Fever. 

th. Continent cause [mod.L. causa continens, 


F, cause continenté]: see quots. 1706, 1753. Ods. 

160s Bacon Adv. Learn. u. x. § 5 In that is the cause 
continent of many diseases. 1656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 

The continent cause is evacuated by purging. 1706 

Parwurs (ed. Kersey), Continent Cause of a Distemper, is 
that on which the Disease depends so immediately, that it 
continues so long as that remains, and ceases when the said 
Cause is remov'd. 1707 FLover Physic. Pulse-Watch 53 
The continent causes of the Pulse are the strength of the 
Spirits, and the irritation of the Blood. 1753 CHamBens 
Cyel, Supp. s.v. Cause, Continent, conjunct, or proximate 
Canse, that principle in the body which immediately ad- 
heres to the disease, and which being present, the disease is 
also present. 

7. as ado. 

1536 Primer Hen. VIII, 145 And yet I love Him con- 
tinent, My faith in Him is not mispent. 


Continent (kgntinént), sb. [ad. L. contindnt- 
em (in senses I and II), subst. use of pr. pple. of 
continére ; see prec. and Contain. It. continente 
mainland is in Florio, 1598; the Fr. is not in 
Coigr. 1611.) 


I. A containing agent or space. 

1, That which contains or holds. 
arth, 

154 R. Cortranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The con- 
tenauntes that be without, fyrst ben the heares, than the 
lether or skynne, & than the flesshe. xg80 Nortn Plu- 
tarch (1676) 263 A Cylinder .. containing a massie sphere, 
with an inscription, of the proportion, whereof the con- 
tinent exceedeth the thing contained, xg90 Suaks. JZids, 
NV. u, i. 92 Fogges. ling io the Land, Hath eucrie petty 
Riuer made so proud, That they haue ouer-borne their 
Continents. 1606 — Ant. § C41, xiv. 4o Heart, once be 
stronger then thy Continent, Cracke thy fraile Case. x6rg 
T. Avams White Devit 62 The bagge is a continent to 
money and the world is a continent to the bagge. 1763 
Cuurcuite Duellist 1. Poems I. 7 Earthquakes .. Rive 
their concealing continent. 1868 G. Macponatp Seaboard 
Par, I, v. 66 Stealing from the significance of the content 
by the meretricious grandeur of the continent. x886 Sreven- 
son Dr. Fekyll ii. (ed. 2) 26 Is it the mere radiance of a 
foul soul that thus transpires through. .its clay continent ? 

b. jig. That which comprises or sums up ; sum- 
mary, sum and substance (sometimes not distin- 
guishable from corfext, that which is contained). 
Now vare or arch. 

tsgo Greene Neuer too late (1600)23 They be women, and 
therefore the continents of all excellence, x596 Suaks. 
Aferch. V. iu. ii. 13x Here’s the scroule, The continent, and 
summarie of my fortune, x604 — Haunt. v. ii. (Qo.), You 
shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see, 1638 Laun Conf with Fisher § 14, I did not 
say that the Book of Articles onely was the Continent of 
the Church of Englands publique Doctrine. She is not so 
narrow. 1643Sysimons Loyal Subjects Beliefe 6x Rebellion 
+ iS the continent and cause of all sin. x788 tr. Swei’enbore’s 
Wisd. Angeds wt § 216. x 7. The Ultimate is the Complex, 
Continent and Basis of ings prior. 1869 W. Mircien. 
Truthsecker s.v. Chauge 184 Nowhere do we find the power 
itself but only the continent of the power. : 

+2, Containing area, space, or bulk ; capacity;= 
Content sb. 5,6. Obs. 

@x608 Sir F. Vere Comut, (1631) 124 The whole plot of 
continent sufficient to receive eight or nine hundred men. 


Now vavre or 


x615 Markuam Eng. Housew. u. vii. (1668) 169 The quan." 


tity..should ever be answerable to the continent of your 
Cistern, x660 R. Coke Power & Subj.78 There never was 
in so small a Continent so great a number of people. 1666 
Asumote Diary (1774) 385 [The goblet} being of so large a 
continent, past the hands of thirty to pledge. . . 
II. Continuous land, mainland. aA. 

+3. A connected or continuous, tract of Jand, 
Obs.”* (Cf. CONTINENT’ a. 5.) ea Aoaanee 
. 1559 W. Cunincuam Coswog7, Glasse 113 Continens..is a 
portion of th’ Earth, which is not parted by the Seas 
peoundes Uxargin has Continent]. rg99 Haxcuyr Voy. II. 
‘Ded. 3 df ¢ a ) 
Indies. 1609 P, Exonpeute (2##/e), Nova Francia: or the 
Description of that part of New France which isone Con: 
tinent with Virginia, 1611 Speen Hist, Gt. Brit. Vil Ve 8 


That large and fruitfull continent of.the West. 
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214 [Kent] contained the Continent that lieth betwixt our - 


East-Ocean and the Riuer Thames. 1657 S, W. Schisn 
Disfatch't 54x A Primacy, that is, the highest in-that con- 
tinent [Ireland]. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 392 And made one 
Realm Hell and this World, one Realm, one Continent Of 
easie thorough-fare. .1677 Eart Orrery Art of War 133 
All the continents of Europe. : 

tb. The land as opposed to the water, etc. ; 
‘terra firma’; the earth. Ods. 

xsgo Mantowe 2nd Pt, Tamburl. 1.3, He That with the 
cannon shook Vienna wall, And made it dance upon the 
continent. xs90 Srenser F. Q. un v. 25 The carcas with 
the streame was carried downe, But th’ head fell backe- 
ward on the Continent. 7597 Suaxs. 2 Hen, JV, ut. i. 47 
Make. Mountaines leuell, and the Continent melt it selfe 
Into the Sea. . 

fe. The ‘solid globe’ or orb of the sun or 
moon. Obs. 

x60 Suaxs. Twel, N. v. i. 278 All those sayings, will I.. 
keepe as true in soule, As doth that Orbed Continent, the 
fire, That seuers day from night. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 
422 Nor doth the Moon no nourishment exhale From her 
moist Continent to higher Orbes. . 

+4. esp. The main land, as distinguished from 
islands, islets, or peninsulas; mainland. Ods. exc. 
as in b, or when referring to one of the recognized 
continents of modern Geography: see 5. 

1576 Fresinc Panofl, Epist. 284 Islanders covet the 
commodities of the continent, or firme ground. x605 Ver- 
stecan Dec. Intell. iv. (1628) 111 No more then men will 
euer carry foxes. .out ofour continent into the Ile of Wight. 
@ 166x Futter Worthies (1840) III. 506 A small fret (known 
by the peculiar name of Menai) sunderith it from the Welch 
continent, 1725 De For Voy. round IV. (1840) 110 It is 
not known whether that country be an island or the con- 
tinent. 1745 Exiza Haywoop Female Spect, (1748) 111. 
291 She cried out we were on the continent of Summatra. 
1786 Guin A/ts. §& Lakes Cumbrid. I. 137 The grandeur 
of each part of the continent is called in.. to aid the in- 
significance of the island [in Windermere]. 1808 Scotr 
Marit. wt. xx, Threatening both continent and isle, Bute, 
Arran, Cunninghame, and Kyle. 1862 Anstep Channel 
fst, 11. xii. (ed. 2) 301 They are also continental,— continental 
of the continent of France. . 

b. spec. The Continent; the mainland of Europe, 
as distinguished from the British Isles. (Orig. a 
specific use of 4; now commonly referred to 5.) 

(xg90 Sir J. Suytu Disc. Weapons 27 b, They are in the 
continent, where everie kingdome and state doth joyne one 
to another without anie partition of sea.} 160x R. Jounson 
Kingd, § Commnrw. (1603) 68 In these times the legions of 
Britanie were transported into the contenent, cx6sq 
Water Panegyr. Ld. Protector xxvi, Holland. .is content 
To be our outguard on the Continent. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. 1. 29x Men who had travelled much on the 
continent. 1873 Mrs. Atexanper The Wooing o't xviii, 
She was going back to the Continent with her husband. 

5. One of the main continuons bodies of land 
on the earth’s surface, 

Formerly two continents were reckoned, the Old and the 
New; the former comprising arops Asia, and Africa, 
which form one continuous mass of Jand ; the latter, North 
and South America, forming another. (These two continents 
are strictly zs/ands, distinguished only by their extent.) 
Now it is usual to reckon four or five continents, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, North and South; the great 
island of Australia is sometimes reckoned as another, and 
geographers have speculated on the existence of an Ant- 
arctic Continent. : 

x614 Brerewooo Lnguiries (1635) 119 Europe, Afrique, 
and Asia. .the south or Antarctique continent, etc. 1622-62 
Hevuwn Cosmogr., Introd. (1674) 18/2 A Continent is a 
great quantity of Land, not seperated by any Sea from 
the rest of the World, as the whole Continent of Europe, 
Asia, Africa. 1625 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 11. vii. 11§ 
Toward the North are placed the great continents of 
Europe, Asia, almost all Africa and the greatest part of 
America. 1727 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., The world is ordin- 
arily divided into two grand continents: the old and the 
new. 1813 Butter Geog. ti, The left or Western Hemisphere 
contains the two Continents of North and South America. 
‘bid. iv, New Holland, an immense Island, which some 
geographers dignify with the appellation of another con- 
tinent. 2856 lroupr Hist, Eng. (1858) I. i. 59 A new 
continent had risen up beyond the western sea, 7873 Cc. 
Rosson WV, S. [Vales 79 Sydney—once the capital of the 
Australian Continent .. remains the metropolis of New 
South Wales. . 

b. ¢ransf A continuous mass or extent of land 
of any kind, of ice, or the like. - : 

x786 Girin Afts. & Lakes Cumbrid. 1. 187 Detached 
from this continent of precipice, if 1 may so speak, stands 
a rocky hill.. 1862 Russin AZunera P. (1880) 173 The 
forests which now make continents of fruitful land pathless 
and poisonous. 

c. fig. 

, 2742 Younc Né, Th. w. 663 From nature's continent, 
immensely wide, Immensely blest, this little isle of life .. 
Divides us. 1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. (1858)78 Continents 
of parchment. 1878 R. W. Dare Lect. Preach. iv. 90 The 
broad continent of the intellectual and moral life of man. 

d. Comb., as continent-country, -island, one 
approaching in size to a continent. - . é 

1888 Pall Mall G. 23 Jan., In‘none of thie great Indian 
Empires of the ages that are.past, had- any such union of 
the diverse peoples of this continent-country been effected. 


+6. Amer. Hist. Applied, during and: immedi- 
ately after the War of Independence, as‘a collective 
name for the revolting colonies (which ultimately 
became the United States) Cf. ContINENTAL a. 3. 

1774 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life.& JVrit.-(1832) I. 27 
Uniting the whole continent in one grand legislature, 178 
T, Jerrerson Corr, (1859) 1.304 There are some collections 


of forage and provisions belonging to the. Continent, and | 


CONTINENTALISM.: - 


some to ‘the State. 1784S. Oscoon in Proc. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. V. 465 The plan for settling the accounts of the several 
states with the Continent. i - 

-ITY. [subst. use of Conriwent a. 1.] s 

7. Eccl. Hist. =ENcratize, ae 

xjoz Ecuarp Eccl, Hist. (1710) 500 Justin’s scholar, 
Tatian .. formed a new sect called by the name of Encrat- 
ites, or Continents. ~ 5 re 5 

(8. A continent person; a married person or 
widow under vow of continency. Ods. (Cf. 
penitent.) Se 

1494 Will af Rogers (Somerset Fo.), I Pernell the con- 
tinent of Criste & late wif of, ete. a z64x Br. Mounxracu 
Acts & Alon. (1642) 72 With other holy Saints, Virgins, 
Confessors, Continents, and Ascetze. 

Continental (kpntinentil), a. (and sd.) [E. 
prec, +-aL: so in mod.F.] 

1. Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a continent or mainland. 

1818 B, O'Rritty Greenland 17 To the northward, where 
the continental ice was evidently interminable. 1849 Grote 
Greece u. Ix. (1862) V. 279 Greeks continental and insular. 
1878 Huxrey Physiogr. xviti. 307 Such ‘streams [Volga, 
Jordan, etc.] are often called continental rivers, since.. 
their basins are contained within the land. 

b. Phys. Geog. Of climate; see quot. 1880. __ 

1865 PeETERMANN in Reader z Apr. 374/2 Theclimate at the 
south was marine, and consequently moist; at the north it 
was continental, and consequently dry. 1880 Grikre Phys. 
Geog. v. 351 A continental climate is one where the summer 
is hot, the winter cold, and where the rainfall is compara-. 
tively slight. : 

2. spec. Of, on, or belonging to ‘ the Continent’; 
z,é. the mainland of Enrope, as distinguished from 
the British Isles. 

Continental System (Hist.), the plan of Napoleon Bona- 
parte for cutting off Great Britain from all connexion, 
paltical, commercial, and_personal, with the continent of 

urope ; instituted by the Berlin Decree of roth November, 
1806, which declared the British Islands in a state of . 
blockade, forbad ail commerce with them, ordered the 
arrest of all British subjects on the continent, etc. 

1760 Life & Adv. of Cat 37, I then ventured upon the 
continental gentlemen. 1793 Lp. AuckLanp Corr. III. 55 
The other continental powers, 1829 Lytron Disowned vi, 
That continental tour, deemed then so necessary a part of 
education. 1839-57 Atison Hist. Europe VII. xlii. § 45. 
125 The Continental System, based on the project of totally 
excluding British goods and manufactures from all the 
European monarchies, 3878 Jevons Afoucy (1878) 86 Other 
writers, both continental and English. as 

3. Amer. Hist. Of or belonging to the colonies 
or States collectively (during and immediately after 
the War of Independence; cf, Continent sd, 6); 
as in Continental Congress (see CONGRESS 7), Co1z- 
tinental army, debt, money), soldiers, etc. 

1775 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life § Writ. (1832) I. 48 
The colonies are willing to assent to a Continental Con. 
gress. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 321 Pennsylvania... 
assuming her supposed proportion of the continental debt. 
2865 H. Puiuirs Amer. Paper Curr, 11. Pref, 5 The Bills 
of Credit issued by Congress, usually known as Continental 
Money. 1876 Bancrorr Hist, U.S. V1. xlii. 253 The con- 
tinental regiments of North Carolina. ee: 

B. sb. 

1, An inhabitant of a continent; sfec. of the 
continent of Europe. ; ‘ 

x828 Lanpor IVés. (1868) I. 349 This language is not 
yours, is not an Italian's, is not a continental’s, 832 tr. 
Tour Germ. Prince 11, v, x24 An article in a newspaper 
after which a Continental would not show himself for three 
months, 1895 Mernivace Gen. Hist. Rome xviii, (1877) 30 
They laid stress upon their common blood as Italians, an 
their common interests as continentals, : 

2. Amer. Hist. a, A regular soldier of the Con- 
tinental army in the War of Independence. b. A 
currency note issued by the Continental Congress 
during the war; the depreciation of which: after- 
wards gave rise to the phrase Not worth a con: 
tinental, @, pl. ©The uniform of the Continental 
troops during the “War of the Revolution? (Farmer 
Americanisms). Cf. regimentals. ay 

1847 L, Sauine Auier. Loyalists 30 note, The number of 

ulars, or of continentals, was derived by him from the 
ofiicial returns deposited in the war office. 1872 Marx 
Twain Lanoc. at Home 20 (Farmer) He didn't give a 
continental for anybody. 1876 Bancrorr Ast. U. S. 
VI, xlii, 233 These brave volunteers, who were supported 
by but nine continentals.. fought for their homes, 1887 

Cribi. diag (Farmer), The Yankee, who contemplates 
his grandfather in continentals above the chimney-picce. . 

Hence Contine’ntal v. voce-wd, = CONTINENT- 
AMLIZEI. : ; oo 

31865 G. Merepimn 2. Fveming xxv, (1889) 218 Mr, Edward 
was Continentalling. ra see : 

, Continentaler. Amer. Hist. ‘[f. prec. + 
-ER1] =COonNTINENTAL S(,.2a/ 07) 0 1: 
* 1872 R. G. Wurre Words and their Uses 396 The troops 
of the colonies were called Continentalers, or Continentals,” 
during the war, and for many years afterward. ' : " 


‘ Contine'ntalism. [f Conriventan a. 2 + 
-IsM.] . An expression, opinion, ‘procedure, ‘etc., 
characteristic of the.Contirient (of Europe). (Cf. 
provincialism.) ~ - 00 ee, 
. 1854 Notes sor Biog. 17. Law 684:This original should be 


. followed as at first written. .expunging the continentalisms, 


x888 Daily News’15 Nov. 3 Police superintendents de- 
nouncing as ‘pernicious doctrines’, opinions held by.people 


of this country.. That was continentalism with a yengeance. 


CONTINENTALIST, 


Continentalist. [f. as prec. + -18t.] 

1. =Continenvat sd. 1. ~ 

1834 Corermnce Tadde-t. 5 July, 1 believe that Robinson 
Crusoe and Peter Wilkins could only have been written by 
islanders. No continentalist could have conceived either 
tale, 2865 Daily.Tel. 4 Nov. 5/3 Sometimes I think .. 
we Bugis .. are wrong, and the apathetic Continentalist 
right, - 2 
‘2: Amer. Hist. An advocate of the federation of 
the revolted colonies after the War of Independence. 

Continentalize, v. [f ContinEnvat a. + 
-1ZE,] ; 

1. intr. To make a continental tour; to travel 
on the Continent. (sorce-2es¢.) / 
> 3858 Chamd. Frnt. LV. 314 During the time they ruralised 
and continentalised. ae > 
-2. trans. To make continental, impart a con- 
tinental character to; sfec. with reference to the 
continent of Europe. 

1880 Daily Tel. 22 Sept., The young American artist goes 
back to his country ‘continentalised’ to the finger-tips. 
31883 Paxton Hoop Scot. Charact. v, A continentalized 
Scotchman. 7 a 

Continentally (kpntinentili), adv. [£ Cox- 
MNENTAL @ + -L¥2,] In a continental} manner ; 
in relation to a continent; also fig. with ‘wide 
views’ of things (opposed to zxselarly). : 

1783 A. Hamitton in Sparks Corr. Aster. Rev, (1853) IV. 
22 They are the men who think Continentally. 1883 in 
Amer. Home Mission Rep, May, A time when Christians 
needed to accustom their minds to larger things, when they 
needed to think ‘ continentally’. 

_*Continented, a. Zple. Obs. [f. CONTINENT 
a. §, implying a vb. fo continent] United as a 
continuous tract of land. 

1634. Vitvain Epi, Ess. wv. 1 The 2 Countries [were] 
antiently continented but since severed. 

+Continentive, a Obs. rare. [f. L. con- 
wnént- containing +-IVE.] Characterized by con- 
taining. 

1 1ggo Rasrect Bk. Purgat. mi, ii. 3 Of places there be thre 
dyversytes. One is a place contynentyve, another is a 
pace lymytatyve, and the thyrde is a place operatyve. 
Ibid. & place iste per de is a place that conteyneth with 
in yt thinges that be corporal, : 

ontinently(kgntinéntli), ado. [f. Continent 
@,+-Ly2.] 1, In a continent manner, in contin- 
ence; chastely, temperately. 

rgsq T. Martin Afarr. of Priests x. i. (T.), It was lykely 
enough that the man would live continently. 1563 Foxe 
A. & M., Marr. Preests defended 159 (R.) He that cannot 
otherwise lize continently, let him marrie. x691 Ray 
Let. to Aubrey in Lett. Emin. Persons 1. 159 You are not 
ignorant how Mr. Boyle hath been xwpwdovpevos for some 
new-coined words, such as zevore and opine. .I’ll name you 
one or two [i,e,in Aubrey’s MS, H¢s¢, of Wilts], to apricate, 
suscepted, vesicate, continently put as opposite to zcon- 
einently. : : : : 

+ 2.° Continuously, without interruption; cf. 
ContInENt? @. 6 b. Obs. rare. 

1529 More Conf. agst. Trib. uw. Wks. 1180/1 And then 
continently folowing, to thentent that we should se that it 
is not with oute necessitye. 

+Continentness. Oés.—° [f-as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being continent ; continence. 

1730-6 in BatLey (folio). Hence in Asx (who says ‘not 
much used’),.and some mod. Dicts, 

+ Continge (kpntindz), v Obs. [ad. L. cox- 
tingére to touch together, touch upon, arrive at, 
befall; happen, f. cov- together + 4angére to touch.] 
© To touch, to reach, to happen. Déct? (J.). 

1742 Baivey, Continge, to happen, to fall out. Shaksp. 
Thence 175§ in J.$ and'subseq. Dicts. App. never used. 

Contingence (kfntindzéns), [f. L. type *coz- 
dengentia* (perh. in med.L.), f covtdrgent- Con- 
TMINGENT: see -ENCE. (In F, app. from ¢1600: 
see Littré,)] 

I. 1, Touching, contact. Angle of contingence : 
the infinitesimal angle between the circumference of 
a circle and its tangent, or between two tangents to 
a, curve'at consecutive points. Line of contengente : 

_ =contingent or tangent line. 

36x Even Arte Navig. nu. xvi. 43b, Call it the line of 
contingence. 2370 Bituincstey Euclid ut. Introd. 81 The 
angle of: contingence is: the least of all-acute rightlined 
angles. 'x656 Hospes Six Zess:. Wks. 1845-VII. x95 An 


angle of contingence hath its quantity as well as that which * 


is called simply an angle: 1873 B, Wituiamson Dif, Cade. 
(ed. 2) xvii, § 219 The total curvature of an arc of a plane 
curve is measured by the angle through which it is bent 
between “its extremities—that is, by the external ‘angle 
between the tangents at these points, assuming that the'arc 
in question has no point, of inflexion on it. ‘This angle is 
called the augle of contingence of the arc. . * * 
Jig. 1642 R. Brooxe Eng. Efise. 1 v.29 As..it isin the 
point of Contingence, every thing is either True or False. 
“+2, Contiguity ; nearness of nature, affinity ; = 
ContinGEnoy 2., Ods. FA ae telee an. 
. 1612 Drayton Poly-old. i, Notes 18 Like kindnesse as wee 
reade of twixt the Troians and the Romanes..which was 
. toning respect through contingence of bloud. 

. 3. The coming to pass of anything without 
predetermination, freedom from necessity ; chance ; 
happening by chance ;. = ConTINGENOY:3. e 

. e1g30,Pol: Rel, & L. Poems (1866) 32, Ihaue seene folys 
leevyng,contyngence, accuse them-selfeinfortunat, of. whom 
the wyse man seledom. complaynith. ‘ s6az Burton Auaz. 
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Mel, ut..iv. 1. 1. (4651) 687 They attribute all to natural 
causes, contingence of all thin: *754 Epwarps Freed. 
Will u. iii. 45 Contingence is blind, and does not pick and 
choose for a particular Sort of Events. 1779-8: JouNsoNn 
L. P., Dryden He delighted to talk of liberty and necessity, 
destiny ‘and contingence. 1882-3 ScuarF Lucycl. Rel. 
Kunowt, IIT, 2306 The liberty of indifference or of con- 
tingence which had been charged upon the Arminians, 
+4. =A ContTiIncENcy 4. ? Ods, 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Worthy Commun, 1. iv. 85 To heap 
together many rare contingences and miraculous effects of 
the holy Sacrament. 1677 Hare Contemfl. u. 158 A 
Thousand Contingences, may take away all my Wealth. 
zgsq RicHarpson Grandison (1781) V. xvii. 97 This is a 
contingence, and must be left to time. x829 I. Taytor 
Enthus. vi; The common contingences of physical life. 

Contingency (kfntindzénsi). [f. as prec. 
with later form of suffix: see -ENCy.] 

I. +1. =ConrincEnce 1. Obs, 

ax646 J. Grecory Posthuma (1650) 39 When the Sun 
shall com to L the Point of Contingencie. . then the Shadow 
of the Style shall cut the Horizon in M, 1677 Have Prin, 
Orig. Man. 1, vi, 119 Though they [two spheres] were con- 
tiguous only in the point of contingency. 

. Close connexion or affinity of nature; close 


telationship. 

In Se, Lazy, connexion between two or more processes, 
such that the circumstances of one are likely to throw light 
on the others, in which case that first enrolled is considered 
as the fading process, to which the others may be remitted 
ob contingentian. 

1612 Drayton Poly-oll, iv. Notes 73 As well from identitie 
of countryship,.as from contingencie of blood twixt_the 
Engle-Saxon Kings and the Norman Dukes. 186x W. Bett 
Dict. Law Scot. 224 If cases having a contingency are 
enrolled the same week, that enrolled before the senior 
Lord Ordinary is deemed the leading process. 1868 Ac¢ 
31-32 Vict, c. 100 § 74 If .. the said Lord Ordinary .. shall 
be of opinion that there is contingency between the said 
processes. 


Ii. 8. The quality or condition of being con- 
tingent. 

a. The condition of being liable to happen or 
not in the future; uncertainty of occurrence or 


incidence. 

1635 Wentwortu in Ellis Orig. Zeit, u. 276 III. 28 
Things in contingencye are never more then probable. 164 
Sir T. Browne Psevd. Ep. 1. iii. (1686) 9 Considering the 
Contingency in their Events. 1765 Srirxe 77. Shands 
(x802) VIIL. xix. 154 “T'was a matter of contingency, which 
might happen or not. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises 11, 
217 Where an estate in remainder is limited in terms of 
contingency, on the happening of certain events. 873 H. 
Spencer Stud, Sociol, xiii. 325 The contingency of the 
results is so great, that definite relations of antecedents and 
consequents cannot be established. . ; 

b. The befalling or occurrence of anything with- 


out preordination ; chance ; fortuitousness. 
1623 CocKERAM, ete ae , chance. 1704 J, Trapp 
Abra-AMuié t. ii. 256 Our Prophet. .leaves our Empire to be 
steer'd at random By blind Contingency. 1754 Epwarps 
Freed. Will 1. iti. (ed. 463 This contingency, this efficient 
nothing, this effectual No-Cause. 1813 SHentey Q. Mab 
vi. 170 All seems unlinked contingency and chance. 
c. The condition of being free from predeter- 
mining necessity in regard to existence or action ; 
hence, the being open to the play of chance, or of 


free will. 
xg6z Sc. Confession of Faith iii, Nor is the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away. 1678 CupwortH 
Intell. Syst. 3 There can be no Contingency in their Actions, 
because all Volitions are determined by a Necessary ante- 
cedent Understanding. 1687 H. More dppf, Axtid. vi. (1712) 
193 The Idea. .intimates nothing either of the Necessity or 
‘ontingency of the Existence of the Substance of this 
Being. 1796 Br: Watson Afol. Bible x. 368 If his omni- 
science enables him to know them, what think you of the 
Contingency of human actions? 1847 Hamirton Reid's 
Wks, 977/1 Others admitted absolute necessity—no con- 
tingency—no liberty. 1877 E. Cairp Philos. Kaut u. xvi. 
587 Beneath the play of contingency in the phenomenal 
world, there is an absolutely necessary Being in the intel- 
ligible world. Os ; . 
d, The quality or condition of being subject to 
chance and change, or of being at the mercy of 


accidents. 

1858 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims, Pers. Poetry Wks. 
(Bohn) ITT, 238 [In the desert} life hangs on the contingency 
of a skin of water, x86r EB. Garserr Boyle Lect. 13 The 
contents of the Scriptures do not depend for their existence, 
or their obligation, on the contingency of human belief. 

4. A chance pew 3 an event the occurrence 
of which could not havé~been, or was not, foreseen ; 
an accident, a.casudlty. Peedzre ‘contingency: a 
thing that may or may not happen.’ 


* 3616 Donne Sern, Prov. xxii, 11 Exposed to the disposi- 
tion of the tyde, to the rage of the winde, to.the wantonness 
of the eddy, and to innumerable contingencies, 1620 
Me ton Astrolog. 53 mer from the starres the euents 
of future contingencies.” 1647 Crarenpon Hist. Reb. 1, (1843) 
5/2 He [King James} knew not how to wrestle with desperate 
Contingencies. 1748 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841)-1. xix. 
382 Life, and all the contingencies of life, are subjected to 
the dominion of providence.. 1768 Srerne. Set. Yourn. 
(1778)-I. 76 The second time we had been, left together 
by a parcel of nonsensical contingencies. 2816 SHELLEY 
Ceuci m. ii, Are we the fools of such contingencies? | . 
b. A ‘conjuncture of. events’ occurring without 
design’; ajumcture. - ~ a : 


-. 1806 Souraey Lett, (2856) I. 367 One’ such contingency 


indeed certainly happened at Devizes some thirty years ago. 
1836 .Froupe: H7st. Zug. (1858) 1. ii. 126 Advantage might 
be taken of some political contingency fora private’arrange: 


CONTINGENT. 


ment. 1860 Morney Mether?. (1868) I. i. 20 He was far 
superior to the States at this contingency. 


5. An event conceived or contemplated as of 


possible occurrence in the future. 

@ 1626 Bacon Afax. § Uses Com. Law xx. 71 If the first 
parties have put it in the power of a third person, or of a 
contingency, to give a perfection to their acts. «1734 
Noxtn Life F$. North (1826) III. 258 To weigh the con- 
tingencies of life, and possibilities of good or evil that may 
concern them. 3856 Frovpe Hist. Hug. (1858) I. ii. 135 
The express contingency had arisen which was contemplated 
in the constitution of the canon law. 1868GLApsToxe Suv. 
Mundi ii. (4870) 51 Poludamas, speaking of the possible 
destruction of the Greek army in Troas, thus describes that 
contingency. _ 

b. A possible or uncertain event on which other 
things depend or are conditional ; a condition that 
may be present or absent. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Augells 161 They [worldly 
hopes] are built upon uncertainties and contingencies. 1678 
Cupwortu /uéell. Syst, Pref., The Compleat Finishing and 
Publication of them, will..depend upon many Contingencies. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 474 Where the devisor.. 
gives a future estate of freehold, to arise either upon a 
contingency, or at a period certain, 

6. A thing or condition of things contingent or 


dependent upon an uncertain event. 

3818 Haram Aid. Ages (1872) II. v. 84 All the princes of 
Hesse or Saxony had reciprocal contingencies of succession, 
or what our lawyers call cross-remainders, to each other’s 
dominions, 1862 ‘Crotiore Orley F. ii. (ed. 4) 10 They had 
received their fortunes, with some settled contingencies to 
be forthcoming on their father’s demise, 

7. A thing incident to something else; an un- 


certain incident ; an incidental expense, ete. 

21626 Bacon Maw. § Uses Com. Law viii, Any accessory 
before the fact is subiect to all the contingencies pregnant 
of the fact, if they bee pursuances of the same fact. 1663 
Perrys Diary 3 Apr., The charge of this year’s work of the 
Mole will be £13,000, besides .. the fortifications and con- 
tingencys, which puts us to a great stand, 1667 Jééd. 11 
Apr., Despatched the business of Balty's 1500f he received 
for the contingencies of the fleete. 1768 Srirne Svvé. 
Fourn. Prot., All the effects of strangers. .dying in France 
are seized by virtue of this law..The profit of these con- 
tingencies being farmed, there is no redress. 1827 Consett 
Pol. Reg. 15 Feb. 204 All the other various and ever-varying 
contingencies of marriage, number of children, etc. 

+8. =Contincenr B. 5. Obs. rare. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6130/2 Not having paid a Penny of 
the several Contingencies they are obliged to. 

Contingent (kfntindzént), a. and sd. [a. F. 
contingent 14th c, (Oresme), or ad. L, contingent-ent 
touching together or on all sides, lying near, con- 
tiguous, coming into contact or connexion, befall- 
ing, happening, coming to pass, pres. pple. of 
contingére to touch together, come into contact, 
etc., f. con- + tangére to touch. (The 2 belongs to 
the present stem, the root being Zag-, in comp. 
tig-: cf. Contact, CONTAMINATE, CONTIGUE.) The 
subst. use is also in F.] 

A. adj. 1. From literal sense of L. condingere. 
+1. Touching each other, in contact; tangential. 
Contingent dine=tangent line; in Déadding a line crossing 

the substyle or substylar line at right angles. 

1870 Bituincstey Lucid im. Introd. 8x It teacheth.. 
which are circles contingent, and which are cutting the one 
the other. 1571 Dicces Fantom, 1, xvii. Eiijb. 1593 
Fate Dialling A iij, The Contingent or touch line .. in all 
Dialls is drawn squirewise to the Substile. x6gx T. H{ave] 
Ace, New Invent. 123 Portions of Circles unto which the 
remaining strait part may be a contingent line. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 319 On the Substilar Line chuse a 
point as at C, and thro’ that point draw a Line as long as 
you can perpendicular .. (which is called the Contingent 
Line). 1703 T. N. Cety § C. Purchaser 49 They strew Sea 
coal .. betwixt all the Rows of Bricks; for they are not laid 
Contingent in their Vertical Rows. /did. 162 The corner of 
the second Tile is contingent with the rst. 

. fig. ? Having contact or connexion. Obs. 

1721 D’Urrey New Opera's 226, 1 .. daily gave my self a 
Name Contingent with my Father’s Fame. : 

IT. From L. cosdtingere in sense ‘to happen’. 
2. Liable to happen or not; of uncertain occur- 


rence or incidence. 

e1400 Test, Love u. ix. (1361) 303, 1 wote it is contingent, 
it maye fal an other. 147g Bk. Noblesse (1860) 50 It were 
but as contingent and of no necessite, that is to sey, as 
likely to be not as tobe. 1628 T. Srexcer Logick 218 Vnto 
man, all future things are contingent. 1684 Contemp. 
State Mant, vii. (1699) 73 If Death were only contingent, 
and not certain, yet, because it might happen, it ought to 
make us very careful and solicitous. 1692 R. L'Estrance 
Fosephus Antig. vu. ii: (1733) 202 Deer, Birds, Fishes, and 
other contingent Curiosities of the Chace. 1790 Burke 7”, 
Rev, 121 So much actual crime against so much contingent 
advantage, 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) [I. 354 All salaries are reckoned on contingent as 
well as on actual services. x86x Geo. Enior Silas JZ, 23 
The results of confession were not contingent, they were 
certain; whereas betrayal was not certain. 

b. Incidental (#0). ; st 

‘x747 Gentl, Mag. XVIL. 464 Contingent expenses with 
which the generals for fifty years past have filled the books 
of your office. 1833 J.C. Hare in Philol. Mus, UW. 122 
The rights and obligations contingent to the'cofouns were 
of three kinds. .~ . . wars . 

+3, Happening. Oés. . ag 

x392-More-Confut. Barnes vit. Wks. 726/2. The’ final 
effect of thinges here contingent or happening. - «--. i 

4..Happening or. coming™by chance ;"not fixed 
by necessity or‘fate; accidental, fortuitous. -"'-° 


CONTINGENT. 


31613 R: C. Table Alph. (ed, 3), Contingent, happening by 
chance. 162z Burton Anat. Mel, 1. ii. mr. (1651) 258 
Columbus did not find out America by chance, but God 
directed him’. . it was contingent to him, but necessary to 
God. 1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Max, 1. iii. 78 The pro- 
duction of mixt Bodies cither by spontaneous or contingent 
coalition of various particles of Matter. 1754 Epwarps 
Freed. Will 1. iii. 20 Any thing is said to be contingent or 
to come to pass y Chance or Accident, in the original 
meaning of such Words, when its Connection with its 
Causes or Antecedents, according to the establish’d Course 
of Things, is not discerned. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 100 
By various local and contingent events. 

+5. Not determined by necessity in regard to 
action or existence; free. Obs. 

1660 R. Coxe Potver & Subj. 134 God..by a.. foresight or 
knowledg does often determin necessary effects from con- 
tingent causes, 1678 Cupwortn /nted/. Syst. 3 They sup- 
pose that Necessity is inwardly essential to all Agents what- 
soever, and that Contingent Liberty is mpiypa avumécraror, 
a Thing Impossible or Contradictious. x796 Br. Watson 
Afol, Bible x. 368 If human actions are not Contingent, 
what think you of the morality of actions? 

+ 6. Subject to or at the mercy of accidents; liable 
to chance and change. Qds. 

@ 1703 Burxitt On N. 7. Acts xiv. 20 The breath of the 
people (that contingent judge of good and evil, which rather 
attend[(s] the vain than the virtuous. 1744 Harris /rce 
Treat. Wks. (1841) 10 Call those things. .which are liable to 
change and motion, contingent natures; and those which 
are not liable, necessary matures. x743 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman I, xiv. 118 The contingent nature of trade 
renders every tradesman liable to disaster. 

1. Metaph. &. Not of the nature of necessary truth ; 
true only under existing conditions. Contingent 
matter (in Logic) : the subject-matter of a proposi- 
tion which is not necessarily or universally true. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. ii. 5 Discovering the vali- 
ditie of everie reason, bee it necessary, wherof cometh 
science, or contingent, whence procecdeth opinion. 2628 
T. Spencer Logick 157 A true axiome is Contingent..when 
it is in such sort true, that it may also at sometime be false. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem, Philos. (1839) 38 A contingent pro- 
position is that, which at one time may be true, at another 
time false; as every crow is black. 1785 Rein /ut, Powers 
11, xx, 329 ‘he truths attested by our senses. .are contingent 
and limited to time and place, 1856 Ferrier /ust. Metaph. 
xxii. § 1. 385 ‘he region of contingent truth—of truth, in 
re to cognition, which might conceivably have been 
other than it is. 1877 E. Cairn Philos, Kant v. 98 Leibnitz 
draws a wide distinction between contingent and necessary 
truth, between truths of fact, and truths of reason. 

b. That does not exist of itself, but in depend- 
ence on something else. 

1785 Rein Jut, Powers vi. i. 414 The [clement we form 
are either of things necessary, or of things contingent, 
1788 — Act. Powers. v. Wks. 11. 523/1 Contingent exist. 


ence is that which depended upon the power, and will of 


its cause. 1857 Buckie Cividiz. I. iii. 146 The senses only 
supply what is finite and contingent. 1877 E. Catrp Piilos, 
Kant 1 xvi, 573 Thecontingent, in the sense in which that 
word is applied to objects of experience, means that which 
has a cause in something other than itself, something which 
existed previously. | 

ce. Non-essential. 

1628 T, Spencer Lopgick 60 It floweth therefrom, not as a 
Contingent motion, but as a naturall emanation, ax687 
Petry Pol. Arith. (1690) 94 As these Impediments are con+ 
tingent, so they are also removeable. 1864 Bowen Logit i. 
8 The Concept is the Intuition stripped of its contingent or 
unessential attributes. 

8. Dependent for its occurrence or character 
ou or 2tpoit some prior occurrence or condition. 

1613 Sattetp 7'reat. Angels 359 Those things which are 
altogether contingent and dependent of mans will. 1654 
HH. L'Esrrance Chas. J (1655) 89 In things contingent upon 
free and voluntary agents, all the Devils in hell can but 
blunder, 1838 De ORGAN £ss. Probab, 51, 1st event; 
certainly happens, and gives either H or 7 a and event 3 
dogs not certainly happen, but is contingent upon the first 
throw being T. 1875 Srupps Const. /Yist. 11. xvii. 567 The 
continuance of the aid is made contingent on the con- 
tinuance of the war. 1875 Lye Princ. Geol. UI. 1, xxix. 
x29 The phenomena. .may be simply an accident contingent 
on the principal cause’of disturbance. ; 
_9."Zaw-: Dependent’ on a pre-contemplated 
probability; provisionally liable to exist or take 
effect ; conditional ; not absolute. fae 

17x0 Lond. Gaz. No. ayasla Then to Trustees to rc 
the Contingent Remainders. 1767 Buacnstone Comm, II. 
169 Contingent or executory remainders are where the estate 
in remainder is limited to take effect, cither toa dubious and 
uncertain person, or upon a dubious and uncertain event; 
so that the particular estate may chance to be determined, 
and the remainder never take effect. x800 Apnison Amer. 
Law Rep. 33 The debt was contingent, and the contingency 
had not happened. 1833 Manavat P. Simple (1863) 191 
Still we are, not looked upon as actual, but only contingent, 
inheritors of the title.” 1844 Wiiviams Real Prop. (1877) 
263 The general opinion appears to be in favour of the 
Oo of contingent remainders. ° i . 

10. Contingent force: =B. 8 b. ‘ . 

1886 Calcutta Rev, XXVI, Mar. 556 In 1777 this Con- 
tingent ay was entirely transferred to the Company, 
1 SO. * * 


1. A thing coming by chance, an accident. 


1848 R, Hutren Sztue of Diuin. G jb, 1€ God be not the * 


cause of synne,- are ‘the contingentes or changinges to be 
graunted? reg3 S. Canor Ordinances in, Hakluyt Voy: 
(1589) 26x In such purchases or contingents as shall fortune 
to any one of them. ' 1637 Huywoop Dialogues 300 All con- 
tingents brooke with patience. "1743 Lond. §-; Country 
Brew. wu. (ed, 2) 230 It., keeps the Body safe. against 
the Putrefaction of hot Airs, Liquids, Earths, or any op- 
posite Contingent, 1788 [see a]. - : ‘ Se 


906 


2. A thing that may or may not happen, a pos: 
sibility of the future. : 

1623 Sir E. Dicsy in Rushw. Hist. Colt, (1659) 1. 132 The 
eyes of Humane providence cannot see beyond its horizon} 
It cannot ascertain-future Contingents. 1656 Hosszs £72. 
Necess. § Chance (1841) 225 By contingents, 1 understand 
all things-which may be done and may not be done, may 
happen or may not happen, by reason of. the indetermina- 
tion or accidental concurrence of the causes, @2722 Ken 
Hymmarium Poet, Wks. 1721 II. 31 Decreed Contingents 
they remain, Not link’d in any Chain. 2788 Rein Aci. 
Powers iv. x, There seems to me to be a great analogy 
between the prescience of future contingents,and the memory 
of past contingents. . : 

+3. An accessory which may or may not be 
present. Ods. 

1770 Lancuorne Plutarch, Cato Major (1879) 1. 377/2 He 
[Cato] considered eloquence as a valuable 879) 1. s77h 

4. A thing contingent or dependent on the ex- 
istence or occurrence of something else, 

@ 1848 R. W. Hamuton Rew. §& Punish, i, (1853) 62 
Reward and punishment are contingents. 

5. ‘ The proportion that falls to any person upon 
a division’ (J.). [So in Fr.] - 

1727 CHampers Cycd., Contingent is also a term of relation 
for the quota that fallsto any person upon a division. Each 
prince of Germany, in time of war, is to furnish so many 
men, so much money, and munition for his contingent. 
1775 Burke Sp. Conc. Amer. Wks. 1842 I. 202 Either.. you 
settle a permanent contingent, which will and must be 
trifling ; and then you have no effectual revenue: or you 
change the quota at every exigency. 1818 Jas. Mitu Brit. 
India 1. 11. ni. 123 Officers are appointed. .for collecting the 
contingents for the expense of the state. 3 

b. esp. The proportion of troops furnished by 
each of several contracting powers; a force con- 
tributed to form part of an army or navy. 

1727 (see prec. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II, 225 The 
states of the empire must furnish their respective quotas of 
soldiers, called their contingents. 1799 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Disp. I. 14 The Nizam’s Contingent as this force was 
denominated. 3856 Froupe Hést, Eng. (1858) I. v. 383 
Henry and Francis had been called upon to furnish a con- 
tingent against Solyman. 2867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) I. vi. 513 Thirty-two ships, probably a new contingent 
Just come from Denmark. 7 

c. transf. and hg: (cf. Contribution.) 

1817 Corerwwce Biog. Lit. 219 That my history would 
add its contingent to the enforcement of one important 
truth. 1856 Dickexs Ordeal 22 No cheerful glow came 
thro’ crimson curtains, as a gencrous contingent. from some 
warm cosy nest to the bleak, bare, outside night. 289 
Leeds Mercury 25 May 5/2 'The London contingent of the 
chorus numbers 2,500. 

Continge'ntial,a. vare. [f. L.contingent-em 
CONTINGENT +-AL.] Of contingent nature, non- 
essential ; as sd, a non-essenti 

1647 M. Hupson Div. Right Govt. u. x. 157 They cannot 
be ranged amongst the Essentials, but onely the Contin- 

entials of Politick Government. 1865 J. Grore Explor. 

hilos. \. 75 The difference between the necessary and the 
contingent (using this latter term of what we know to be 
fact—to avoid ambiguity, it might be better to call it 
contingential. 

Hence Continge’ntialness. 

1865 J. Grote Explor. Philos. 1. 80 Contingentialness is 
in su stance the notion of a thing existing as fact. 

Contingently (kgnti-ndgéntii), adv. [f. Con- 
TINGENT @.+-LY *,] In a contingent manner. 

1. Asa pose Dility that may or may not befall. 

exggotr. 1. & Kenpis 104 careyng of binges bat are 
doatiegecity to pds 1608 Fay pene Defence Hl, 210 To 
prove that the devil could not foretell things contingently 
tocome, 2798 Mattuus Popul.(x817) III. 138 The increase 
of vice which might contingently follow an attempt to in- 
culcate the duty of moral restraint. 

2. In certain contingencies or cases, under certain 
conditions. 

1657 Cokane Obstinate Lady Poems (1669) 339 Fal. Dost 
thou not think. .that man happy Who's free from. . bondage 
of awoman? Cle. My Lord, contingently. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Laurps vii: § 8. 193 Feelings which it may be only con- 
tingently in our power to recover. 1885 Ac? 48-49 Vict. 
. 25 ; 2g A liability contingently chargeable, though not 
actually charged, on the revenues of India. 

_ 8. Not of necessity, but as circumstances aré. 

1888 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1, x. 46, Necessarily in the 
first, contingently in the second. 1628 T. Spencer Logich 
157 Eucry proposition doth signifie something to be, either 
necessarily, or contingently. 1869 J. Martineau Zss, II. 
153 Its propositions are truc, not contingently. .but neces- 
sarily. ; 

-4..Not under predetermined necessity ;- with 
freedom of will or liberty of action. Ods. : 

x60r Dent Pathw. Heaven 283 He sinned voluntarily and 
gpntingently. 1653 T. Wiitrietp Treat, Sing, Blew tx. 39 
He determines that some things shal come to passe neces- 
sarily, other things freely and contingently. ax680 J. 
Constr Jivee Actions 1. xi. (1683) 8 Who can say. .that. God 
cannot Foreknow what a acting freely and con- 


“tingently, will do? x94 Enwarns Freed. 1V7ill n. ii-(ed: 4) 


7 hose things which have a prior ground and reason of 
their particular existence. .do not happen contingently. - - 
5. As it-may happen, as’ chance will “have “it; 
accidentally. Be Be grat tet ; 
3668 Cunrurrer & CoLz Barthol. Anat. t. xxiii, 68 [These] 
happen (by accident’and contingéntly. #1687 Perry Pol. 
Arith, ii, (269x) 36 Commodities... whose value depends upon 
the Fashion § ‘or which are contingently scarce and plentiful. 
x695:Woonwanrn Wat, Hist.-Larth tv, (1702) 218 Out of 
even-the highest mountains, and, indeed all other parts. of 
the: Earth contingently.and indifferently. - tee 


CONTINUAL. — 


6. In dependence upon circumstances; depend- 
ae ee © Beas 
* x65 H. More AZs. Antid. (2712).193 But contingently 
and Sepentiensly of another. 1864 Bowen Logic ii. 33 The 
operations of the Thinking Faculty ‘are‘also contingently 
meatied by the coexistence of other powers and affections 
of the mind. : : 


Contingentness. [f. as prec. +-nzss,] The 
quality of being contingent ; ‘ accidentalness’ (J.). 

2755 in Jouxson ; whence in subseq. Dicts. ; t 

Continuable (kntiniz,ib’), a.- [f; Continve 
+ -ABLE, (This word existed also in OF.) 
Capable of being: continued or prolonged. -- * 

1787 T. Jerrerson /vit. (859) I. 317 Reason and ex- 
perience prove to us that 2 chief magistrate, so continuable 
ti. e. capable of re-election), is an office for life. x825.—. 
Axutobiog. (3859) 1. 79 The fierce contentions it might excite 
among ourselves, if continuable for life. 2875 Wxitsey 
Life Lang. iv. 63 The tone is sO sonorous and continuable,’ 

Continual (kgntinivil), 2. Forms: 4 eon- 
tinuel, -ell, -ele, -eel, (contenuel, -tinewel,; 
-tynwel), 4-6 contynuel, -ell(e, -al, -all, 4-7 
continuall, 6 -alle, 6- continual. oy De 
OF. continuel (12th c.), f. L. continu-us: see -aL.] 

1, Always going on, incessant, perpetual; 7.e. 
continuing without any intermission, continuous 
(in time); or less strictly, repeated with brief in- 
termissions, very a beg (Of actions or states.) 

¢1340 Hamrore Prose Tr. 24 Gret excercyice of body and 
continuell trauaile of the spirit. 1387 Trevisa Higdes 
(Rolls) VII. 5 Perof is 3it contynual strif- betwene hem of 
York and of Caunturbury, 1388 Wrcuiir Luke xi. 8 For 
his contynuel axyng he schal ryse, and 3yue tohym. c1q00 
Maunpev, (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Grete calde and continuele frost. 
7549 Bk. Com. Prager, Collect 16th Sund. vue. Trin. Lord 
-. let thy continual pitie clense and defende thy congrega- 
cion. x6x5 Cnooxe Body of Man 422 The cure of continuall 
yayning. x911 Bupcect Sfect. No. 150? 1 The continual 

Ridicule which his Habit and Dress afforded to the Beaus 
of Rome. 1869 Priitirs Vesuv. iii, 58 Eleven months of 
disquiet..one almost continual eruption. ; : 

b. Regularly recurring; kept up at stated 
times or intervals without interruption of regu- 
larity; recurring every time. a7ch. 

Pa 1500 Wyeli/’s licked (1828) 2 [He] shall defyle the sanc- 
tuarye, and he shall take awaye the continuall sacryfyce. 
25%4 BARCLAY rt fe a (PercySoc,) p. xlviil, One 
service of igh Sap es] continuall Allayeth pleasure. 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. & Comnew, 585 Continuall victory 
maketh leaders insolent, souldiers mutinous. 1862 Rusitn 
reiancbeg P. (1880) 36 The continual payment of the excess 
of value. é if 

te. Law. Continual claim: a claim formally 
reiterated within statutory intervals in order that it 
might not be deemed to be abandoned, Obs. : 

7574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 88a, In case a man be dis- 
seised, and the disscisy maketh continuall claime to the 
tenementes in the life of the disseisoure, 1628 Coxe Ov 
Litt. aso. 1641 Termes de la Ley 80 Continuall claime is 
where a man hath ‘right to enter .. and hee dare not’ enter, 
for feare of death or beating, but approacheth as nigh as he 
dare, and maketh claime thereto within the yeare and day 
before the death of him that hath the Lands. 1670 Brouxt 
Law Dict., Continual Claim, is a claim made from time to 
time, within every year and day, to land or other thing, 
which in some respect we cannot attain without danger. 
1848 Wuarton Law Lex, Continual claim, abolished by 
3&4 Wm. IV, c 27 § 11. i ‘ 
+%. éransf. Of persons and things: That is al- 
ways in some (specified) position, engaged in some 
(specified) action, etc. ; continually existing or act- 
ing; constant, perpetual. Ods. 5 

1462 Pastor Lett. No. 446 Il. 97 Yore contynwel servaunt 
and bedeman. 3535 E. Hanves in Ellis Orig, Lett. i. 115. 
I]. 7x Mr. Pole is continual in writing of his work. x6zz 
Binte Nua iv. 7 The continual bread shalbe thereon, “624 
Cart. Ssutn Virginia i. 13 Our continuall Pilot mistaking 
Virginia for Cape Fear, 1630 KX. Johnson's, Kingd. § 
Conmrw. 585 At the charge to maintaine continuall com- 
panies, @ Siig gerne Hoar ih fii. (1879) 74. Beating 
at down with the pressure of his continual feet. 

+8. Of discases: Chronic, not,intermittent. Cf, 
ContINENT @. 6. Obs. rae : 

x529 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App, xiv. 252 Withoute con- 
tynuell Diseases, xg74 tr. Livéleton's Tennves 24.0, A greate 
and continual infirmitie. - 1695 tr, Colbatch's New Lt, Chi- 
veg: Ht ovt'ag A Fever cither intermitting or continual. 
31706 Pinurirs (ed, Kersey), Continual Feaver, is that which 
sometimes remits, or abates, but never poriectly intermits. 
xgz5 N. Rostnson 7%. Physich asg OF the Cure of simple, 
continual Fevers, x75 R. Brookes Pract. Physic. (1 58) 
Il. 317 Pulse] full, great, quick (denotes) Hot fit of an 
ague, continual fever. 

+4. Ieverlasting, permanent. Os. rave. . 

z6xo Heatey St. dug. Citie of God xu. xii, Nothing that 
hath an extreame is continuall. . 7 : 

+5. Continuous in space or substance ;, unbroken, 
uninterrupted, having no interstices. Obs.” - : 

so Buincstey Luclid x1, def, i..312 There are three 
kindes of continuall quantitic, a line, a superficies, and a 
solide or body. 158: Savite Zaciins’ Agricola (1622) 188 
A deepe masse of continuall sea.‘ 2662 J. Cuannrer ‘Vav 
Helmont's Oriat. $3, 1 conceive, that the earth in the begin- 
ning; was con-tinuall. or holding together, and undivided. 
rg1y Leont tr. Padladio's Archit, (1742) II.'36 A continual 
Idmbasemeat round aTemple ~~." 7. or 
:- t b.. Continnous-with something else’; . forming 
one connected whole; =. CONTINEN? a. 5 b.. Obs...: 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 The-‘gittes. are to this 
ventricle continual. .1623 Donne Servs, (1640)"178 ‘They 
(Faith and Reason] are not Continuall but they.are con: 


CONTINUALITY, 


tigudus.,. 1652 Neepuan tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 86 The Pros 
vinces of Asia and Europe became in a civil sens, either 
continual or contiguous. f a 
‘+e. Forming a continuous series, 2.4. one whose 
constituents recur at regular intervals. -Coutinual 
proportion, proportionals (Math.): = CONTINUED 
proportion, proportionals. Obs. : an 
1357 Recorpe Whetst, Cijb, When the first nomber is 
- referred to the seccnde, and that seconde to the thirde [as 
5 is to 15, so is 15 to 45]: the proportion is called, continue 
alle. 1897 Hooker Aecl. Pol. v. Ivii. § 6 Christ Jesus «. 
being by continual degrees the finisher of our life. 3753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Continual proportionals, when .. 
the first is to the second, as the'second to the third, etc. 
Continnality (kgatinie,eliti). rare. [£ prec. 
+-1fY.] The state or quality.of being continual. * 
180g W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XX. 325 The continu- 
ality of the noise in the street’ makes me wish to remove 
into the Temple. 2823 Gaur. Zxtail ITI. xxi. 198. 


Continually (kfnti-nizali), adv. Forms: 4. 
contynuelli, -eli, -elliche, -aly, contynuli, 
-tenualliche, -ally, -tinuely, 4~5 -tynuely, -ally, 
-tinuelly, 4-6 -tynuelly, 5- continually. [f. 
Coyrmruan + -ux2. ‘The Fr. continuelement was 
used in xgth c. 

a@rz225 Ancr. R. 142 Loke hwam heo lige, and hu, cun- 
tinuelement.] | . 

1. Ina continual way; always, incessantly, con- 
stantly, perpetually, all the time; z.e. either: 
Without any intermission, at every moment, con- 
tinuonsly (in time) ; or Jess strictly: With frequent 


repetition, very frequently. (Cf. Conrinuat 1.) 
e1305 E, Z. P, (1862) 77 Of art he radde six 3er contynuel- 
liche ynou3. @1340 Hampo.e Psalter xii. 2 Bot i am in 
anguys..by day, that is continuelly whils my lif Jastis, 1387 
Trevisa L7igden (Rolls) IL. 99 He reigned perynne con- 
tinualliche pritty 3ere. 1483 ‘ON Cato 4 Of an Abbot 
that'contynuelly by thre dayes to fore his dethe helde his 
eyen open. 1346 Primer Hen. VIII, Too the Cherubin 
and Seraphin continually do cry. x602 Marston Ant. & 
Mel, v. Wks. 1856 I. 60 Oh, to have a husband with a mout! 
continually eaoaking: 1678 R. Rlussetr] Geder ru. 1.1. fil. 
147 Stir it continually with your Fingers. 177: SMOLLETT 
Humph. Ci. 23 Apr., Fhe carriages which are continually 
making their exit or their entrance. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 366 Why do people delight in continually con- 
versing- with you? x880 Grae Phys. Geog. ii, ix. 58 The 
sun is continually radiating heat from his g lowing mass. 
. +b. Without cessation or end; ever, for ever. 
1382 WycLir 2 Sam. vii..16 Thi troon shalbe stedefast 
contynuli, «148g J. Rows Roll No. g (1859), And soo hys 
heyrys bere countinuali aftyr hym. 1340 Act 32 Hen, VILL, 
¢. 45 Which,court .. continually and for euer shalbe a court 
of-record. ‘1347-8 Ordre of Commu: 15 That wee maye con- 
tinually (Zazer eda. evermore] dwell in hym. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr, 1. 227 There also you shall serve him continually. 
Cc. -At every recurring time, regularly, on every 
occasion. « (Cf: ContInuab 1b.) 
¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, Mon, (1724) 113 Thees 
Counceillours'may continually, at such Howres as schall be 
segues to them, comewne and deliber. 1568 Biste(Bishops’) 
Heb, x. 1 Those sacrifices whiche they offer yeere by yeere 
continually. 1g97 Hooker Zccd, Pol. v. Ixxviii, § 1 What. 
service the other priests did continually in the holy place. 
w82x Keats [sabe xxxii, On [autumn] eves The breath of 
Winter comes .. And the sick west continually bereaves Of 
some gold tinge. f . ‘ ne 
+2, Continuously, in continuous succession, suc- 
cessively. Obs. rare. 
gato Hamroce Pr, Conse. 4744 Whether any other days 
sal falle Bytwen pa days, or pai sal alle Continuely falle, 
day aftir day. he can noght say. a. . 
b. Math. Continually proportional :=in Con- 
TINUAL or CONTINUED proportion. Ods. 
rs7x Dicces Pavtom. tv. xii. Zb, If 7 lines be continually 
proportional. \x806 Elurron Conrsé Afath. 1,'314 Quantities 
are’sald to‘be Continually Proportional, or in Continued 
Proportion, when the ratio is the same between every two 
adjacent terms, , ‘ . 
“+ 38.. Continuously 
Obs, rare. es ; é 
:1660 Barrow Euclid 1: Postul. 2 To produce a right line 
finite, strait forth continually. 2756 R. Simson Euclid 1. 
Axiom za These straight lines being continually produced, 
shall at length meet upon that side on which are the angles 
which are less than two-right angles.; [So in-modern edd.]_ 
Conti‘nualness. rare, [f as prec. +-NESS.], 
The state or quality of being continnal. - _ a 
x61x Cotar., Zndelechie, continualnesse, perennitie. «1656 
Hares Gold Rent, (1688),180 Although sleep partake’ not of 
our devotion, yet this hinders not the continualness of it. 
Continuance (kfntinisins).- fa: OF. coz: 
tinuance (1g-14th c. in Godef.), f. -costdzuer to 
Continue (prs pple. contdiwant) : see.-aNoE.] 


(in space), uninterruptedly. 


continuance ‘he drie. 


* 907: 


+'b:.-Retention in some position or state. Ods. 

x69r T. Hate} Acc. New Livent. 90 An Unaccountable 
Continuance of the sheathing upon the Bodies of these Ships, 
beyond what the Practice. .of the Navy..can justifie, 

2. Law. ‘The adjournment or deferring of a suit 
or trial ‘(or sometimes other proceedings) till a 
future date or fora period. (Sometimes the present 
cessation, sometimes the virtual continuity, is the 
prominent notion.) Cf. ConrinvE z. 8. 

"Inthe United Stazes, the deferring of a trial or suit from 
one stated term of the court to another.” Webster (1828). 
In England now Ods. in civil processes. 2 

1425 Paston Leti, No.5 1.21 John. .hath cesed of his sute 
..takyng continuance of the same matier unto Cristemasse 
next comyng. @ 1639 Srottiswoop Hist. Ch. Scot, vt. (1677) 
353 Sir Robert Melvil! .. requested for some eight days con- 
tinuance of the Execution; whereunto she answered, Not 
an hour. 31642 Zermes de la Ley 80 Continuance in the 
Common Law is of the same signification with Provogatio 
in the Civile Law: As continuance untill the next Assise. 
1741 T. Ropinson Gavelkind v.64 Continuances are entered 
for two years more. 1768 Biackstone Com. III. 316 The 
giving of this day is called the continuance, because thereby 
the p ings are continued without interruption from one 
adjournment to another. 1880 Daily 7¢Z. 26 Nov., A man- 
damus directing the justices to enter continuances, and hear 
an appeal brought by the applicants, 

TI. The action of the vb. ContTINUE zz¢7. 

3. a. Continuing in, or going on with, an action 
or course of conduct; perseverance, persistence. 
(Said of agents.) arch. 

1386 Cuaucer Frank/. T. Prol.8 God ..in vertu send 
thee continuaunce, ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode i. xlvi. 
(1869) 197 Pis awgere..pat bi his good continuaunce maketh 
pe heuene anhygh to perce. 1556 Br. Warson Sev. Sacram. 
y. 27 With pacience and continuaunce kepyng our promise. 
16rx Bince Low. ii. 7 By patient continuance in well doing. 
3829 Cartyte AZisc. (1857) 11. 38 The want of earnestness, 
of intense continuance, ts fatal to him. 

b. The going on (of an action or process), the 
duration or lasting (of a condition or state). The 
most usual current sense. 

1530 PAtsor. 382 All suche dedes as .. had contynuaunce 
after the same present tyme. 1862 Act 5 Eliz. c. 12§1 All 
Lycences being made and granted as ys abovesaid .. shall 
have Continuance and bee good onely for one Yere, 1612 
T. Tayuor Com. Titus il, 13 Blessednesse in greatest 
measure, and endies continuance. x6sx Honses Leviath. 
1. xxix. 170 Though they be grieved with the continuance 
of disorder, r69z T. Hate] Acc. New Invent. 43 Any 
Voyage not exceeding five or six years continuance. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 38 ? 1x Burnt up by a long continu- 
ance of drought, 1883 Froupr Short Stud. IV. 1. vii. 78 
The sole cause of the continuance of the quarrel. 

c. adj. phy. of long (short, some, any, etc.) con- 
finance. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad, 11. lii, Their amitie 
and vnion..cannot be of long continuance. 1655-60 STan- 
Ley Hist, Philos. (170) 133/t We shall first dispatch those 
which were of shortest Continuance. 1722 Braptey IAs. 
Nat. 77 This Year (1719) we had no Frost or Snow of any 
Continuance in England. 1784 Cowrer Lett. Feb, Wks. 
(1876) 160 A frost of nine weeks’ continuance. — 1797-1804 
Bewicx Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 147 The strain is of short con- 
tinuance. fod, Is the rain likely to be of any continuance? 

4. The action or fact of continuing or remaining 
(in some place, position, state, or condition); stay. 
(Said of persons or things. 

7393 Gower Cou, IIT. 303 sain, that frele is youth 
With leiser and continuaunce. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 
CCxXxiv. 229 continuaunce and haboundaunce of 
waters, 1540 Act 32 Hen, Vi/I, c, 38 § 2 After long con- 
tinuances togi in matrimonye. 1385 Eprn Decades 
220 The most part of them. .haue no houses of continuaunce, 
but..cary them from place toplace. x59: Suaus. 1 Hen, V/, 
i, v. x06 Cloy’d- With long continuance in a setled place, 
19726 tr. Gregory's Astron. u. xxxiii, The.. Continuance 
above the. Horizon of any Star. 1746 Westey Princ. 
Methodist 18 Our Continuance in a State of Justification. 
1835 Mrs. CartyLe Leét. I. 20 Our continuance in London 
has... become more uncertain. 1874 Act 37-38 Vict, c. 7 
§ 2 The Assistant Judge, during his continuance in office. 

5. Duration or lapse of time, course of time 
(obs.) 3 period, length of time (obs. or arch.). Lit 
continuance : in course of time. 

1440 York Afyst. xxvi. 102 He coueres all pat-comes .. 
But jn aschort contynuaunce. 1938 LELAND /2#., A very 
neere kinswoman of the kinges fell in love with him, and 
in.continuance was wedded untohim. xg89 Nasue Greene's 
Arcadia Pref. (Arb.) 9 The sea exhaled by droppes, will in 
16rx_Binte Ps. exxxix, 16, All my 


members, «which in Kaeo were fashioned: 1684 Cox- 


tempi. State Man 1. ii. (2699) 13 The strongest and most 


- sumptuous Palaces decay with continuance. 1754 Epwarns 


I. The action ofthe vb. ContinuR zrans. © - = 


“1. Keeping. up, going on with, maintaining, or 
Prolonging (an action, process, state, etc.) = + 
.¢1374 CHaucerr Troylus mt. 28 Of your lordship eke’Con-. 
tinuance I wolde yow byseke. ¢1400 Lan/vane’s Crrure. 
(MS.-A) 103 Wip contynuaunce [v, 7. contynewaunce] of be 
same.cure tofore seid...rgs9 in Strype-Anit, Ref. 1..App. 
viii; 20 Howe the same from tyme to.tyme were enlarged, 
and had their continuance; 1686 Evetyn Diary x Jan., 
Imploring the continuance of God’s providential care for the 
* yeare now enterd. xgzx Appison Sfect, No. 120." 13 His 
own preservation, or the continuarice of his species, -1846 
MrCuxtocr Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 11: 135 A prorogation 
esis the continuance.of a parliament. from one. session to 
another, 1874\Morvey er alee (1886) 74 ‘The continu. 
ance of the unending task of human improvement: . 92: 


. xGox SHaxs. Twel. N.1. iv. 6 


Freed, Will 1. vi,,60 Ideas .. don’t remain so for any 
sensible Continuance. 1794 Gopwi Cal, Williams 205 
Speed: I was nearly unable to exert for any continuance. 


+6. The quality of lasting or enduring; per- 


manence, durability. Ods. ae 
‘3532 Huxorr, Continuaunce, continuatio, perennitas. 
You call: in-question the con- 
tinuance of his loue. x62z0-35 I. Jonzs Stone-Ffeng (1725) 8 
They raise Cabbins and Cottages. .of no great Continuance: 
1664 Evetyn Kal: Hort, Introd. (1729) 188 Fruits ..“are to 
be as well consider’d in relation to their Lasting and Con- 
tinuance, as'to their Maturity and Beauty, ns. 
+ 7..The quality.or. fact of havin; 
time; long standing, antiquity. Ods. - 


1828 Roy & Bartow Rede nie (Arb.) 38 Goddis worde.. 
slewe.the masse downe, O£, so auncient continuaunce. 
xg6r SAvite Tacitus’ Hist, it. xlviii. (1597). 82 “Hauing .., 
brought-into 2 house of no tt continuance the honor of 
hauing an Emperor. 2632 WEEver Az, Fun. Afort, 37 They 


“Insted a long 


CONTINUANT. 


were accounted.the more sacred, by how much they were of 

moreé continuance,’ 1699 BeNtiey Phad. 363 The Aristécracy 

was of some Continuance. : ; 
+8. Continuity, connexion (42. and jig.). Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xxi. (1495) 484 Though 
it be al one see in contynuaunce therof, yet by costes and 
countrees he takith dyuerse names. 1586 A, Day Zug. 
Secretary 1, (1625) 3 That continuance of matter ought not 
to be used in an Epistle. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. u. i. 
(1873) 90 Without a perfect continuance or contexture of the 
thread of the narration. 1756 Burke Sud/. § B. wu. xxv, 
The winding surface, the unbroken continuance, the easy 
gradation of the beautiful. 

+b. Succession ; sequence. Ods. rare. 

x60g Bacon Adv. Learn. u. i, (2873) go Commentaries. .set 
down a continuance of the naked events and actions, with- 
out the motives or designs, 

9. concr. = CONTINUATION 9. ? Obs, 

1552 Hutoet, Continuaunce or tenoure of a matter, fenor, 
1586 Tuyxne in Holinshed Chron. 11. 405 In this my con- 
tinuance of the Annales of Scotland. 1607-2a Bacon Zss., 
Parents xxiii. (Arb.) 272 Beholding them [Children], as the 
contynuance not onely of theire kind, but of theire worke. 
1631 Wenver Anc, Fun, Afon, 76x ‘To spend the continuance 
of their liues. 1838-9 Hanwam /7ist. Lit, 1, vil. in § go. 314 
This romance and a continuance of it by Gil Polo. 3879 
Trotiore 7hackeray i, ‘This novel [‘ The Virginians |..isa 
continuance of ‘Esmond’. 

10. attrib. continuance act, a legislative act 
continuing for a further period a temporary mea- 
sure; + continuance-money, a payment for re- 
newal of a loan. 

1678 R, L'Estrance Seneca’s Aor. (1702) 183 Procuration, 
and Continuance-Mony, these are only..the Dreams of 
Avarice. 1700 Brown tr. Du Fresny's Amusent, as Fo 
Hanger-starv'd Usurer in quest of a Crasie Citizen for Use 
and Continuance-Money. 1863 H. Cox Justit. 1. iv. 21 
Many statutes of temporary operation are kept in force front 
time to time by Continuance Acts. 

q Exroneously or loosely for ConTINENCE. 

ax6r9 Beaum. & Pi. Ant, falta 1.i, Zanthia doth enamour 
me Beyond all continuance. 

Continuancy (kénti-nize,Snsi). rare, 

+1. = ContInvANcE 4. Obs. 

x6zx Ainswortu Aznot. Pentat. (1639) 20 It signifieth 
Gods might. . with continuancie of the same against Egypt. 

2. The quality or character of continuing or 
being continuous. 

1850 Pique (1875) 352 There was a resolute emphasis in her 
voice, a kind of determined continuancy in her narrative. 

i Continuarndo. Obs. inEng. [L.continnando 
by continuing.] Zaz. A word technically used in 
an indictment for trespass, to describe a continu- 
ance or repetition of the act alleged. Hence ¢rans/. 
a continuance, a continuation. 

x607=72 Cows Jzze7Ar, s.v., For in one Action of Trespass, 
you may recover Damages for divers Trespasses, laying the 
first with a Continuando to the whole time, and in this form, 
continuando trausgressionent pradictam, 1677 Have Con- 
tempi. u. Pref. 1 So timely finished as that it might appear 
to be but a part of the former Trespass, though with a coz- 
tinnando, and not a new presumption against the worth 
Author. rgrx Swirt Let. 23 Oct., Ithas rained all day with 
acontinuendo. a1934 Nortu Lam, u. iv. § 5 (1740) 233 
Fitzharris, whose Plot was to be only a Continuando of that 
which he held forth, : 

b. in comb. =continuous, never-ending. 

r69t T. Hlare] Acc. New Invent, p. xli, Many of our con- 
tinuando-talkers of Politicks. 

Continuant (kgntinizint), a and sd. [a. F. 
continuant or L. continua» pr. pple. of coz- 
“unuare.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Continuing, persisting in time, enduring; 
remaining in force, Obs. 

1610 Heater St. Aug. Citie of God v, xviii. (1620) 213 
Romes Empire, so spacious and so continuant. 1642 Sir 
E. Derine Sp. on Relig. 21 Oct. x. Eiij b, Whether this .. 
Order be continuant or expired. 1660 Gaupen Brounrig 
117 These dispensations are .. neither frequent nor con- 
tinuant. . 

2. Capable of a continuous sound : applied to 
certain consonants; see B. 1. 

B. sb. 

1. A consonant of which the sound can be 
continued or promeet, as opposed to a s/f or 
check, in which the sound is produced by the ex- 
plosion of a stoppage in some part of the oral 
cavity. Commonly applied to the sounds f, v, p, 3, 
$, Z, etc. as contrasted with the stops p, b, t, d, 
etc., but also including liquids and nasals. 

(3861 Proc, Amer. Phit. Soc. VU. 373 When the con- 
tinuant is a fluid consonant. 1887 Athenaeum 13 Aug. 207/1 
He retains the incorrect designation of the Teutonic con- 
tinuants as ‘aspirates’..It seems to be implied that the 
Teutonic surd continuants changed ‘directly into voiced 
stops, the theoretical intermediate stage of voiced continu- 
ants being ignored. a8 

2, Math, In Theory of Equations, ‘A deter- 
minant in which all the constituents vanish except 
those in the principal diagonal and two bordering 

minor diagonals’... Salmon /7ghez: Ale. (1885) 
-18, ‘ ’ ee ee eas 

. 287374. Muir Proc. Royal Soc. Edin, 1881 Burxsipe & 
. Panton 7%, Equations xi. § 129 (x885) 285 It appears that: 

the quotient of any determinant by the one next below it in’ 

the series canbe expressed ‘as a continued fraction in ‘terms: 
of the given constituents. On account’ of- this property 
determinants of the form here-treated are called continuants, 


CONTINUATE. 


+ Continuantly, adv. A humorous perversion: 
ef. ContTINUATELY, ; *s 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, u. i, 28 (Airs, Quickly) He comes 
continuantly to Py-Corner,.to buy a saddle, 

+Contivnuate, Zf/. a. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
tintdt-us, pa. pple. of continudare to CONTINUE. ] 
“1, pa. pple. CONTINUED, kept on,’ Ods. 

47x Riptey Comp. Alek. v. in Ashm. (2652) x51 The 
Waters of Noyes flud..whych were a hundred dayes con- 
tynuate And fyfty. t : : 

2. adj. Continued without break or interstices ; 
continuous in space or substance. 

3sss Even Decades 218 This lande is continuate and one 
firme lande with the cape of saynte Augustine. 1597 
Hooxer £eel. Pol. v. Wi. § 7 As though our very flesh and 
bones should be made continuate with his, 1610 Goriiimt 
Heraldry ww xxiii. (1622) 270 The Hardnes of Scalie fish is 
not continuat, but Plated, fitting for Motion; but there is 
another sort of hard couering, which is continuate. Of 
which..someare shelled. 1636(J. Sernceanr] tr. 7. [VAite’s 
Peripat. ‘ust, 326 If it were divisible, ‘twould becontinuate 
and divisible without end, : : 

b. Continuous in time or order, uninterrupted in 
duration. 

x6or F, Gopwin 3s, Lng, 136 There is not any precise 
Catalogue or continuate history. 1604 Saxs. O7/. 11. iv. 
178, I shall ina more continuate time Strike off this score 
of absence. 1610 Heatey St, Ang. Citiz of God vu. xxvi. 
(1600) 272 The same hath Euemerus written in 2 continuate 

istory, 

3. Continued, long-continued, lasting, chronic. 

1607 SHaks. Tiion ti, rx A most incomparable man; 
breath’d as it were, To an vntyreable and continuate good- 
nesse, ¢16zx §. Warv Life of Faith (1627), As constant and 
continuate as is the vseoffireand water. 162r Burton Avaz. 
Mel, 1.1.1. v, A Chronick or continuate disease, a setled 
humor. 1635 Bratuwait Arcad, P’cess 36 The continuate 
remembrance of our owne integrity. 

4. 2? Constantly adjourned. Ods. 

15998 Barret Theor, Warres v. v. 163 The encamping of 
an army being a continuate thing, the dislodging or re- 
mouing of a campe must needs be a consequence, 

Hence + Conti-nuately adv., + Conti‘nuateness. 

x6o1-2 Fursecne 2nd Pt, Paradl. 59 Esau and Iacob 
famous twinnes were borne so continuatly together. x6qx 
Wirkins Mercury xi. (1707) 47 Writing continuately, with- 
out any Distinction betwixt the Words. 1645 Dicsy Wat. 
Bodies xxxvi. (1658) 379 That the continuateness of the sent 
may not Jead dogges to their forme. 

+Continuate, v. Obs. [f. L. conténuat- ppl. 
stem of continudre to CONTINOE,] 

1. “vans. To make continuous in space or sub- 
stance; to give continuity to, 

1878 Banister //ist. Alan vu. 90 To the inuolucre of the 
hart .. the same coate (the pleura) .. is continuated, and 
oe «1632 L, Hutren Antig. Oxford in Plummer 
[lizabethan Oxford (1887) 85 The Deane and Chapter .. 
daming upp the old Channell that ran into Charwell, con- 
tinuated the two Meadowes into one. 1646 Str T, Browne 
Psend, Ep. wi, Oyled paper, wherein the interstitial! 
divisions being continuated by the accession of oyle. a 1834 
Corrrivce Shads, Notes (1849) 87 All that continuates 
society, as sense of ancestry and of sex. 

2. To make continuous in time ; to perpetuate. 

16x Speen Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv, To containe, and con- 
tinuate the remembrance of her vertuous, pious, and glori- 
ous gouernment. 1624 Brief Inform. Affairs Palat. 57 
[They] made a mockerie of the said Truce, and continuated 
their Hostilities, 21633 Gataker Vind. Annot, Yer. 17 Dee, 
vising a new Church Government... and .. establishing and 
continuating the same. 

Hence Conti‘nuated, Continuating J9/, a. 

1632 tr. Bruel’'s Praxis Med. 198 The continuated parts.. 
doe appeare loosened, 1666 G. Harvey Jord, Angi, iv, 

2 By acontinuated motion upon a continuated body, as all 

iquors are, 2650 Sin T. Browne Psend. Zp. wt. v. (ed, 2), 
Bodies run into glass when the volatile parts are exhaled, 
and the continuating humour separated. 

Continuation (kfnti:niz,z-fon). [2. I. con. 
tinuation (-acion) (13th c.), ad. L. continuation: 
ent, n. of action f. continware to CONTINUE.) 

+1. The action of continuing in any. course of 
action ; perseverance, persistency. Obs, 

61374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. vi. 14x It shal be cause of con.’ 
tinuacioun and cxercisinge to good folk. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Xj, By contynuacion and to studye strongly thou shalt 
mowe acquyre grete connyng and prudence. 

+2, Continuity in space or of substance, Ods. 

1615 CrooxE Body of Man 202 These Jarastata: do arise 
from the spirie bodden body..by continuation, and creepe 
gbliquely backward and downward. x6s0 Futter Pisgah 
Iu, ii, 382 This continuation of the Kings to Gods House, 
shewed the mutuall intercourse which ought to be betwixt 
Policy and Piety. _x726 Lreon1 Designs Pref, 4 0, Such 
Timbers interrupt the continuation of the Wall, 

3. Remaining or going on in a state; continuous 
existence or operation; continuance; prolongation. 

1469, Sc. Acts Fas. IIT, § 38 The court of Parliament 
-.or sic like courtis, that has continaacione. 1654 Cokaise 
Dianea \, 2x The conilinéss of her countenance, the con- 
tinuation of seeing her, would have subdued the obdur- 
atenesse of any heart. 1704 T. Brown Praise Povérly 
Wks, 7730 I, 89 The continuation of weakness, 1704 Hearne 
Duet. Hist, (1714) 1. 400 They let Water run out of a small 
Orifice from one Vessel into another, with a continuation, 
till thesame Star came again to the'same place,- 1862 Dana 


Man, Geol., Life 251, The ., continuation of a portion of ~ 


beyond the termination of the [geological] 
period, ‘ pss ” 8 
V4. Abiding. or remaini 

existence, ‘etc, , Obs.” : 


the Niagara life 
remaining in plage,' residehée, 
"1664 Power Exp: Pritos, U1, 162, Comets ». whose first 


908: 


rise, continuation and disa, ce may have been made 
in six moneths time. 'a3673 T. Horton Sern on Ps, 
cxxxiil. r To Dwell..a of Residence and Abode and 
Continuation. _ Seocees ; a 

5.. The causing of anything to continue or go 
on; the continued maintenance of a condition or. 
repetition of an action;. the resumption of any 
interrupted action or course; the carrying on 
further of the story or discussion in a book. 

1586 Tuynne in Holinshed Chron. II. 464/2 The historie 
--half printed before I set pen to paper to enter into the 
augmentation or continuation of anic of them. - 2603 Knottes 
Hist. Turks (1638) 292 A decree made for the continuation 
of the league. 1634 W. Tirwuyt Dalszac’s Lett. 196, [nm 
forced to defer the continuation of this discourse till another 
time. 1655 Futter Ch, Hist. 1x. vi. § 39 The English Bene- 
dictines .. began to bestirr themselves, about the continua- 
tion of their Order. 1709 Strype Aun. Ref. I. xxvii. 316 
They [Convocation] met sometimes in the Chapter House of 
S. Paul’s..and sometimes by continuation at King Henry 
VII's Chapel, 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn., The Pulse, Any 
one may do a casual act of good-nature; but a continua- 
tion of them shews it is a part of the temperature. 

6. Se. Law, = CONTINUANCE 2; adjournment, 
prorogation. 

1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 225 (keading) Continuation 
of the Diet. id. 285 In a criminal prosecution, .the con- 
tinuation must be to another day certain, for the diet cannot 
be continued indefinitely, or sine die, _ : 

+7. Math, A process in Fluxions equivalent to 
integration by parts. Ods. 

1780 Phil. Trans. XLVII, iv. 2x The Law of continua- 
tion. .is exceedingly hard. .this way to be discovered. 19786 
Lbid,. LXXVI. 441 The utility of finding fluents by con- 
tinuation was manifest to Sir Isaac Newton. 

8. Stock Exchange. The carrying over of an ac- 
count till next settling-day: see Conranco, 

1813 R. Hasutron Nation, Debt in Penny Cycl. XXIII, 
72/x Sometimes, instead of closing the account on the 
settling day, the stock is carried on to a future day on such 
termsasthe parties agree on. ‘This is called a continuation. 
185x Lllustr. Lond, News 46 At about 4 per cent. ‘con- 
tinuation’, 1887 Daily News 13 July 2/2 In English rail- 
way stocks. .the rates of continuation were moderate. 

9. concer. That by which anything is continued ; 
an addition continuing something already in ex- 
istence or under notice. 

x580 Hottypanp 7veas. Fir. Tong, Teneur, suite, ou 
continuacion, the tenour or continuation. 1638 in Kzolles’ 
Hist. Turks To Rdr., To joyne vnto my former Histo 
a Continuation for some few Prag x67 Grew Ana. 
Plants. vi. §2 The Pilling is but the Continuation of the 
utmost part of the poe aziz Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks, 172r I. 18x His whole Course Is but Continua. 
tion of the Source. 184 Exriinstonn Hist. Ind. 1. 443 
Where it is crossed by the continuation of Mount Imaus, 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 18 The Philebus..is supposed 
to be the continuation of a previous d| ion. hs 

b. Hence continuation of days; spec. in Sc. 
Law: see quot, 1861. 

3598 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 165 Vpon the first day of the moneth 
of May .. with the continuation of the dayis following. 
1693 Stair Just. 1v, ii. § x All points of process before them 
are with continuation of days. 186x W. Bex. Dict. Law 
Seotl, s.v., The summons in a civil process authorizes the 
defender to be cited to appear on a certain day, ‘ with 
continuation of days’, and the summons may be called in 
Court, either on the ap dar alinen or within year and day of 
compearance, unless it be forced on by protestation. 

10. Gaiters continuons with ‘shorts’ or knee- 
breeches, as worn by bishops, deans, etc. Hence 
in mod, slang, trousers, as a continuation of the 
waistcoat. 

1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 1184 The devil [was] in a 
red.,vest, red ‘continuations’, 1836-9 Dickens Sk, Bos, 
Winglebury Duel (D.), A sleck man..in drab shorts and 
continuations, black coat, neck-cloth and gloves. 2858 R, 
S. Surtzes Ask Mamma Ixviii. 305 Straight good legs, 
well set off with .. kerseymere shorts, and continuations to 
match, 3883 W.C. Russent, Yach's Courtship in Longut. 
Mag. IM. 18 For fear of spilling it over what a tailor would, 
call my continuations. . nite sete 

1. Comd., as continuation bill; continuation- 
day = contango-day ; continuation-school, one. 
in which.the education of-the elementary school is 
continued to a more advanced age; so continuation- 
teaching. 

3839 Hees Friends in C. Ser. , I. ix. 177 Every year 
there are more and more continuation bills, which is merely 
a fine name’ for work postponed. 1887 Munpewta in Padt 


Aledl G. 15 Aug. 6/1 To make the education of the children * 


thorough they must adopt the Continental system of con- 
tinuation schools. 1888 /dd¢. 10 Nov. 11/2 He held up as 
models the German ‘continuation’ schools, and suggested 
that Compuley evening classes for ‘continuation’ teach. 
ing would delight the working man, é 

Continua‘tionist. [f. prec. + -Ist.] One 
who favours or advocates continuation. ae 

(In quot. applied to one who .holds that the Anglican 
Church is the continuation of the pre-Reformation Catholic 
Church in England.) we ree, poet 
+, bi Catholic News 20 June 7/t Those modern. continua- 
tionists between whom and the Preis of the Anglican Church 
there extends a chasm of more’than three centuries. =. - 
-Continuative (kfntiniz;‘tiv), a..and sé. [ad. 
L, continudtiv-us, £ ppl:, stem of, .cojtinudre to. 
CONTINUE: se@-IVE] © 6) wt sues 

' A. adj. 1. Tending or'serving to contin’ 


adj. tinue or im-., 
part continuity; + of material substance, (ods.); of 
existence, action, etc.. a a : 


ee res 


‘CONTINUE. | 


moisture. x865 W. Kay Crisis Hupfeldiana 52 Now, this: 
isacontinuative way of speaking. * 1871 Eante Philol. Eng. 


Tongue § so4 Logic..is not originative and creative; it is 


only regulative and continuative. _' . “ 
. Expressing continuance: see B. 1. - 


" 1684 tr. Boied's Aferc, Compit. 1x. 3g0 Thé Cure of the 
Fissure.of the Lips consists in.. restoring the continuative - 


-B.-sb, (the adj. used aésol.) Anything that servés_ 


to continue or produce continuity; sfec. 

a. A conjunction that introduces a subordinate 
clause or sentence; -a ‘subordinative  conjuriction. 
Also a form of the verb expressing continuance’ of 
action in some languages. eS oe Oh 

2830 Parser. 148 Some [conjunctions] be continuatives. 
275: Harris “/ermes (1841) 187 The continuatives are ‘if’, 
‘because’ , ‘ therefore’, ‘that’, &c. .The copulative does no 
more than barely couple sentences .. Continuatives .. bya 
more intimate connection, consolidate sentences into one 
continuous whole. did. it. (1786) 247 All these continua 
tives are resolvable into copulatives. 1870 F. Hany Hind? 
Reader 146 A few intensives and continuatives are formed. 

b. A proposition expressing continuance. Oés, 

1728 Watts Logic.u. ii. § 6 [Among} the second sort of 
compound Propositions .. may be added continuatives; as, 
Rome remains to this day; which includes, at least, two 
propositions, viz. Rome was, and Rome is. a 

ence Continuatively adv.; Conti*nuative- 
ness, the quality. of being continnative; persistency 
in attention or effort. 

1881 Daily Tel. 10 Nov. 2/3 The outward signs of firm- 
ness, ambition, and concentration or continuativeness, 

Continuator (kfati-nizeltax), [agent-n. in L, 
form from contcnudre to CONTINUE: see -OR; cf. 
mod.F. coutinuateur.| : 

1. One who continues, or maintains continuity. 

2646 Sin T. Browne ‘Psend. Ep. m1. xvi, A way of pro- 
duction which should .. contrive the continuation of the 


species by the destruction of the continuator. x848 W. H.' 


ELLY tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. 1.247 Louis Philippe I. 
..that dubjous continuator of the thirty-five Capets. 2852 
Nzwzanp Lect. Tractar. 35 Continuators of the apostolic 
succession indeed, but without spiritual authority.’ 1866 


Ferrier Grk. Philos. 1. xii. 363 Aristotle..was rather fitted . 
hi 


to found a new dynasty in philosophy. .than to be the con- 
tinuator of an old one. 


2. One who continues or carries forward work 


begun by another; esp. one who writes a continua- 


tion to a literary work. 

a Heviwn Extraneus Vapulans 100 The Continuator 
of Stowes Chronicle, x69x Woop 42h, Ovon. II, 34 The 
Author Baker, and his Continuator Philipps. 1766 Amory 
Buncle (1770) WI. 89" Gabriel Cossart, the, continuator, 
published the other seven volumes in 1672, 1865 ‘M, 
Arnotp Zss, Crit, v. 153 Heine,.is the most important 
German successor and continuator of Goethe in Goethe's 
most important line of activity, 1876 Freeman Worm. 
Cong. V. xxv. 577 In our own Florence, in his southem 
cosas and his northern interpolator, we read the 
unyamni: tale, 


+ Continue, (2.), sd.1 Obs. [a. F. contint, -ue, 
ad. L. contintu-uts: see Continuous, But in B. c, 
peth.a vbl. sb. from ConTINvE 2] 

A. aaj. Continuous. 5 : 
B. sb, a. A continuous fever; = F. fieore con- 
tinue, Soe ~ 
creo Aclusine 299 Madame, I haue be somewhat euyl at 


ease & haue had axez in manner of a contynue, 
b, Continued or continuous land; continent. - 


x630 R. Yohuson's Kingd. & Commonw. 575 A conteinue 


almost twelve hundred leagues; yet divided into many 


kingdomes. : : i 
ec. Continued course, continuance in time.- 
1556 J. Onve Antechrist 69 In all the continuc of our life, 
‘Continue, sd.2 var of ConrEenv, Ods, contents, 
Continue (kfatinix), v. ‘Forms; .4-6 con- 
tynue, (contynu), -tynew(e, -tinew, 5 -tynwe, 
-tenue, -tenewe, -tenwe, -teynue, .7 -tinu, 4- 
continue. See also Conran v.17 and-ConTUNE. 
[a. TF, continees (1gth c. in Littré), ads.L, coz- 
dinudre ‘to make continuous’, more rarely ¢ to be 
continuous’, f, condint-ns Continuous, ‘There 
seems to have been frequent confusion in ME. be- 
tween-this-word and: contain in its early form 
contene, due perh..to F. contenu and L, continui, 
parts of contenty, continére to ConvAIN, or to the 
Eng. sb. Contenu=F,- content content. ° Hence 
sénse 17 ‘to contain, and Conran. v.,17 in sense 
‘continue’; see also CONTUNE.J 7 720. rs 
I. transitive,» Se ee Bagot ot 
1. To carry,on, keep.up, maintain,. go“on with, 
persist in (an action, usage, etc.).-" 1. 
©1340 Hamrots Psalter 525 Po desire to receyf more & to 
contynu it. 1378 Bannour Byzce xtx; 235 [Thai] continuit 
thair mavite Quhen euir thai met thame ‘on the se." ¢1400 
Lanfrane’s Cirurg. (MS. &.) 91 pis medicyn’ pou schalt 
contynuen til it be hool. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
xix. 416 Better to_haue peas than for to contynewe the 


werre. ex530 Lp, Bernens 47th. Lyt, Bryt. Pref, (1814) 4 


Audacyte to contynue forth my fyrste purpose. : 1596 Siaks. . 
Tam. Shr.t. i, 27, Lam. .Glad that you thus continue your 
resolue. .x646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, 2. vi. x, Negroes 
transplanted into cold. habitations continue their hue. 1749 
Fiecoine Zone Fores 1, i, The whole, to continue the same 
metaphor, consists in the cookery.of. the author. - 1874 
Bancnorr Foolgr. Tine viii. 201 To continue the struggle. 
x8gg Jexnmson Guide ‘Eng, Lakes 194 Continuing the 


ry 


ascent, and bearing a little to the left. 7” 


CONTINUE. 


2. To cause to last or endure; to prolong, keep 
up (something external to the’ agent). 

¢3380 Wye Seri. Sel. Wks. 1.113 Crist to contynue 
devocioun of bis womman, answeride not first a Word to 
hir. rg399 THynne Animady (865) 67 Hawe this ordale 
was contynued in Englande in the tyme of kinge Iohane: 
16rr Bsus Ps, Ixxii. 17 His name shalbe continued as lon, 
asthe sunne. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydyiot. iv. 28 A goo 
Way tocontinue their Memories, 1753 Jounson in Boswelt 
1 Jan., Almighty God who hast continued my life to this day. 
1862 Rusnin AZunera P. (1880) 5 If the qualities are con- 
tinued by descent through a generation or two. 

3, With extension or complement:; To keep on, 
maintain, retain (in a place, condition, ‘etc.). 

» ©1460 Forrescur Ads, & Lint. Afor. xix. (1714) 145 God 
scontenewe his grace and persone in long lyfie wt increse. 
1868 Let. in Hart. Misc. (Mabh.) L. 143 We were continued 
all this year in hope of 2 full victory. 1605 Bacon 
Adv, Learn. u.xiv. § ro Ifa child were continued in a grot 
or cave under the earth until maturity of age. 1657 Ves¢ay 
Bks, (Surtees) 311 That John Philpott be continued clerk of 
this parish. x67o tr. Machiavelli's Princes (Rtldg. 1883) 245 
Pagolo and the Duke de Gravina were continued alive. 
1670 WaLton Hooker in Lives ut. 159 To continue him at 
School. x74x Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) I. iv. 19 No lady 
.-Wwould care to continue me with her. 1771 Gotpsm. 
Hist. Exe. TV. 160 He was still continued the reluctant 
general of the army. x793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 153 It 
Seemed unprofitable to continue the companies longer in 
a state of hardship. x8s50 W. Irvine Mahomet xxx. (1853) 

* ast He was continued in his office. 

+b. ellipt. Obs. cf. quot. 1670 above. 

1603 Suaks. AMfeas. for AT. ww. iti. 88 But Barnardine must 
die this afternoone, And how shall we continue Claudio? 

+4, To make continuous w7##, connect or attach 
to: Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) I. 73 Paradys is so hige and 
in “oon place contynued to be erbe. cxqc00 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. (MS. A.) 147 Pe braunchis of pe senewis of be heed 
in sum place ben conteynued & ioyned with pese senewis. 
1646 Sin T, Browne Psevid. Ep. Vv. v. 239 The use of the 
Navell is tocontinue the infant unto the Mother. : 

5. To carry on, take up, resume (a narrative, 
etc.) from a point of suspension or interruption. 

¢ 142g Wyntoun Cro, 1. i.17 De thryde (Buke] sall con- 
tynwyde be Quhille made of Rome wes be cite. 1397 Saks. 
2 Hen, IV Epil, Our humble Author wilt continue the 
Story (with Sir John in it), x164x J. Jackson True Evang. 
7.1.49 Antonius Ciccarella, who continueth on the history 
of Platina, x80g Scorr Last ALinsts, V. Prol., And thus his 
tale continued ran, 1823 Lams lia xi, Lunperf, Symp., 
Hume's History compared with his [Smollett's] Continuation 
of iit, ho if the Historian had continued Humphrey 

inker x im 

6. To-carry on in space; to prolong, produce. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 1029 A Bridge of wondrous length 
From Helt continu’d reaching th’ utmost Orbe Of this frail 
World. 1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc, 274 ‘Then continue 
(viz, draw longer) both the lines AB, CD. 1784 Gent. Afag. 

Vz 11, 643 The arch is now continuing under the intended 
road. .for which ‘purpose a hill contiguous is cutting down. 
1831 Brewster Optics ii. 18 If we continue backwards the 
rays DE, FE, they will meet at 7. ; 

‘7, To carry on in a line of succession or develop- 
ment; to furnish a sequel or successor to. 

1865 M, ArnoLp Zs. Criéé, ii. (1875) 62 The man of genius 
was continued by the English analysts of the eighteenth 
century..The man of intelligence was continued by suc. 
cessors like Bernouilli, Euler, and Laplace. 

8. Law, To adjourn, Pprorog te, put off. (esp. Sc.). 
~ 1469Sc. Acts-Yas. 11, § 38 The court of Parliament, .or sic 
like courtis, that has continuacione, nedis nocht to be con- 
tinuit fra day to day. ¢ 1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Ciz02. 
Scot, (1728) 188 The Governor .. wrote to the Cardinal to 
continue the accusation of Mr. George, till he ke with 

“him. _@1639 Srorniswoon Hist. Ch, Scot. 258 (Jam.) But’ 
the Regent's death, and the troubles which thereypon 
issued, made all to be continued for that time.._ 1798 ‘Dal: 
las Amer. Law Rep. U1, 44 The cause was continued on a 
role for trial at the next term. 1861 W. Betr. Diet. Law 
Scot. s.v, Diet, After the day of appearance has once ar- 
rived, the diet may be continued by an act of the Court .. 
The continuation ‘must be to another day certain, for the 
diet cannot be continued indefinitely, or size die. 1890 
Bostori (Mass.) Frnt, 23 May 1/6 He appeared before Judge 
peor od of the District court in Cambridge this morning, 
and has his case continued until June 4. 

b. Stock Exch, (See quot.) : 

3886 Law Times LAXX. 206/1 ‘To continue’ is a tech- 
nical term, which mearis to ‘sell and to rebuy the same 
amount of stock:at a future day at the same price, a further 
sum being.paid for the accommodation. 

- TL. dvtranstiive, 

. 9. To remain in existence or in its present con- 

dition ;* to-last, endure, persist in being. 

exqo0 Lanfvane's Cirung, x20 Po sike man muste nedis' 
die, namely & be accidentis contynewen-[MS, A, con- 
teynen], 2335 Covernite Sa. xiiis 24 But. now shall 
not thy kyngdome contynue. 1577, B. Goose Heresbach's 
tush; u. (2580), z08b, Built with ‘rafters and beames of 
Juniper, to the end it might continue. ‘1667 Pepys Diary 
(1879) IV. 273 My mother’ grows 50 much worse, that he 
fears she cannot long continue. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. 
(2818) 106 This habitable globe... could no more continue, 
than’ they could create themselves,. 1878 Browninc Za 
Saisiaz 59 Let what now exists continue, eon 
:10..To remain, stay, or abide’ (7 2 place). : _ - 

1417 in Ellis Orig, Lett. u. 19. 1, 55 Of.us which are con- 
tinuinge in a lande ‘of warr. 1326 Tinpate AZatt. xv.'32 
Because they haue contynued with'me now iii, dayes, and 
haue nought, to‘eate. 26:1 Biste Yok ii, 12 They con- 
tinued there not many days, - 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1. 314 So 
.the popular yote-Inclines, here to continue.” 1814 JANE 


Austen Lady Susan xxiii. (1879) 254 Frederica’ is made 


: The ground is burnt up to'that degree, that the-sui 


909 
‘Ch: xi, 122 Ireland, where he is supposed to have continued 
four years. . : 

11. With complement or extension: To remain 
(in a'specified state or capacity). 

xgog-4 Act 19 Hen. VIL, c. 39 Preamb., Sythen' whiche 
tyme your seid Subgiect hathe contynued..your feythfull 
and true liegeman. zg09g Fister Suz. Serm. Ctess 
Richmond Wks, (1876) 294 Thoughe she alway contynued 
not in her vyrgynyte. 1606 Snaxs. Ant. § CZ, wv. vi.29 Your 
Emperor Continues still a Ioue. x6zr — Cymid. 1. vi. 56 
Continues well my Lord?_ 1667 Mizron P. Z. v- 521 That 
thou art happie, owe to God; That thou continu’st such, 
owe to thy self. 1737 WHISTON seus’ Antiq. v. i. § 28 
The Deity would continue their friend. x76 JouNnsox Lef. 
Baretté 10 June in Boswell, Your English style still con- 
tinues in its purity and vigour. 1884 Miss Brappon /shuracl 
xli, I¢ is impossible should continue unhappy if you 
follow the dictates of honour and conscience. 

12. To persist in action, persevere; to go on, 
keep on. (Now rare of persons.) 

¢1340 Hamrore Prose Tr. 25 He continued alle night in 
prayers alone. 14.. Circumcision in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 
94 To contynu in vertu tyll thei dey. _ 1870 Levins Manip. 
$5 To continew, Zersexerare. 1608 Suaxs. A/acd. v. i. 34, 

haue knowne her continue in this (washing her hands] a 
quarter of an houre. 1677 Litrerton Lat, Dict. s.v., To 
continue or hold on in that he began. 1751 Smo-vert /er. 
Pic. \xii, The altercation continued until they entered the 
pees of Antwerp. 1877 Lapy Brassey Voy. Sunbeam 

» Lhe breeze continued. 1882 J. H. Bunt Ref Ch. 
Lug. 11. 220 The persecution continued with unabated 
rigour. 

13. To continue doing or to do: to go on doing, 
not to cease. Sometimes with o7z. 

31382 Wyeiie Lake xxiii. 23 And thei contynueden axinge 
with greete voices, that he schulde be crucified. 1526 Tin- 
DALE Acés xii. 16 Peter contynued knockinge. 16x Biate 
x Sant. i, 12 As she continued praying before the Lord. 
265: Hoppes Leviath, 1. xxvi. 139 By whose authority they 
now continue to be Lawes. 1667 Mitton /, Z. 1x. 138 In 
one day to have marr'd What he..six Nights and Days 
Continu’d making. 1719 Lock in W. Wood Surv. Trade 
59 [It} is likely to continue on to do so. 1722 Lond. Gaz. 

‘0. 6041/10 The Pills continue to be sold by him. 1776 
Trial of Nundocomar 24/t Kissen Juan Doss continues 
reading from the Rosenamma. 1878 Jevons Money (1878) 
eae will continue to circulate as token coins. 


4, To proceed in one’s discourse ; to resume or 


go on after pause or interruption. 

tgtt Steg.e Sfect. No, 118 » 2 Of all persons under the 
Sun (continued he..) be sure to set a Mark upon Confi- 
dents. 2746 Swirt Gudtiver 1. iii, And thus he continued 
on, while my colour came and went..with indignation. 1885 
Str W. V. Fietp in Law Times Rep. Ll. 654/2 Lord 
Erskine continues thus: ‘Ifthe court can discover,’ etc. 


+15. ?To be or occur as sequel (Schmidt), or 
? To remain behind. Ods. 

1607 Suaks. Timon ut, ii. 5 He..takes no accompt How 
things go from him, nor resumes no care Of what is to con- 
tinue, 

+16. To be attached or cohere /o (so as to form 
a continuous mass). Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 293 Such Bodies doe partly follow the 


Touch of another Body, and partly sticke and continue to 
themselnes..as we see in Pitch, Glew, Birdlime, ete. 


+IEI.17. =Contam. Obs. 

[See the etymology, and cf. Contam v. 17.J 

1377 Lanct. P. Pi, B, 1x. 177 And every maner seculer 
pat may nou3t continue [v. 7. contene, conteyne], Wysly 
go wedde. ¢1380 Wveitr Se/. IVs. ITI. 349 Suche bins. 
femyes ben foundun & contynnued in bes sectis, @ 2450 
Kut. de la Tour txsxi, (1868) tog Y haue spoke unto you of 
diuerse women .. as it ‘is continued in the bible,  zgg0 
Garoiner in Foxe A. § AS, (1563) 760 a, I receiued aletter.. 
and toke it..to continue no effectual inhibicion. x57a J. 
Jones Bathes Buckstone Pref, 8 If the style or endyting be 
best, which continueth the matter. 


Continued (kfnti-nizd), a4/.a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
1. Carried on or kept up without cessation; con- 


tinual; constant. 


c1440 Promp. Parv, 91 Contynuyd, kepte wythe-owte 
cessynge, continuatus. 532 R. in Strype Zec?. 
ATent, I, xvii. 134 By their constitution in the last and yet 
continued Convocation. 1627-77 Fecrtiam Resolves, xxxix. 
6s A continued patience [ commend not. 1628 Earte 
MMicrocosiz. x\vi. 99 His conversation is a kind of con- 
tinued complement, 1 Drvven Virg. Georg. 1. 350 
Cold Weather, and continu’d Rain. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron 1. v. 74:This continued astonishment was a 
part of-her life. | 

b. Continued fever. (see CONTINUAL a. 3), 

1776-83 Cutten First Lines $27 Wks. 1827 I. 488 When 


‘it happens .. that the remission 1s not considerable ..the 


disease is~called a Continued Fever. 19799 Med. Jrud. li. 
gor The second book treats ‘of continued fevers. 1858 J. 
Cortanp Dict. Aled. I: 367 Dr, Tweedie has divided con- 
tinued fever into Simple, Complicated, and Typhus. 

2. Extended in space without interruption or 
breach of connexion; continuous. 

x607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts (1673) 232 That Horse is best 
which is of onecontinued colour. 1630 2. Fohnson's Kingd, 
§ Comurw. 342 One continued, country, passable from one 
tothe other, without helpe of Sea. 1636 Blunt Voy, Levant 
(2637) 8 A hilly country..in a manner a continued Wood, 
most of Pine.trees: 2690 Locxe Aum. Und. w..xxvii. § 3 
An Atom, é. é@ a continu’d Body, under _one.immutable 
Superficies. 1726 Snetvocke-Voy. round World (3757) 790 

ace o! 


it appears like one continued cinder, . re 
3. Carried‘on in a series‘or sequence ; Connected 
or linked togethér-in succéssion ;'continuous. —, 
1628 T. SPENCER ick 123-A ‘Continued similitude, is 


wretched by his continuing here. 1839 YEOWELL Ane. Brit. | avhen the second terme, is to-the third, as the, first is to the 


“Vou. IE, -- 


CONTINUIST, 


second, 1667 Mitton P, L. 1x. 63 The space of seven con- 
tinu’d Nights he rode With darkness. 1704 J. Travr Abra- 
Afulé u.i, One continu’d Series of Misfortunes. 1790 Patey 
Hore Paui. i, 8 (They) have each given a continued his. 
tory of St. Paul's life. 2 

4, a. Continued proportionals : a series of quan- 
tities such that the ratio is the same between every 
two adjacent terms; such quantities are said 
to be in Continued proportion. Continued frac- 
tion: a fraction whose denominator is an in- 
teger plus a fraction, which latter fraction has 
for its denominator an integer plus a fraction, 
and so on. 

1796 Huron Afath. Dict. s.v. Continual Proportional, 
A series of continual or continued proportionalsis otherwise 
called aproyression. 1829 — Course Math. 1. 113 But when 
the difference or ratio of every two succeeding terms is the 
same quantity, the proportion is said to be Continued, and 
the numbers themselves make a series of Continued Pro- 
portionals, or a progression, : 

+b. Continued bass (in Afusic) = THoRoucH- 
BASs. (It. basso continuo.) 

1927-s1 Criampers Cyel., Continued, or thorough-bass, in 
music, is that which continues to play constantly; both 
during the recitatives, and to sustain the choir or chorus. 

Continuedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.] Ina 
continued manner ; miter peed); continuously. 

sso Br. Scot in supe Ann. Ref. 1. App. vii. 29, The 
catholike churche, which hathe in it contynuedly the Holye 
Spirit of God for a ruler and governour, 1680 H. Morr 
alpocal. Apoc. Pref. 17 A Book of such comprehensive 
Prophecies, and so continuedly true. 1827 W. P. in 
Hone Lvery.day Bk. UL. 936 Family arms seem not to 
have been continuedly adopted, till towards the time of 
Edward I. 

Continuedness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Continued state or quality, continuity. 

1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 27 Tt behooues 
also that his parts hold a certaine kind of continucdnesse, 
and that they bee not deuided, 1630 ‘I’, Wittiamson in 
Spurgeon Z77vas, Dav. Ps. cxivi. 4 See we now the con- 
tinuednesse, e7/, ‘it gocth forth’, 1656 J. Srrcrant tr. 
TZ. White's Peripatet. Inst, 120 All quantity whatever 
must.. by continuednesse, conspire into one bulk. 

Continuendo : see ConrinuANDo. 

Continuer (kgnti-nizas). [f. Continug v. + 
-ERI] 

L. One who continues, or carries on ; ¢5f. one who 
continues a history or other unfinished work. 

1548 Hart Chron. 245b, The norice and continuer of 
warre_and hostilitie. 1658 W., Burton J/tin, Anton. 222 
‘The Continuer of Thuanus his History. 1658 Stincssy 
Diary (1836) 213 Holding only Fame to be the strongest 
continuer of a family. ies Hearnr Collect. a5 May (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) I. 253 The Continuer of Athena Oxon. 18975 
Warrney Life Lang. vii. 119 ‘The inheritors and continuers 
ofa common civilization. 

&. One who continues in a state, etc.; one who 
persists, remains, keeps on, stays. 

1548 Haut Ciro, Hen. IV, an. 1. 11 He now obteynyng 
the crowne of the realme, yf he wer therin a long continuer. 
z58r Muncaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 211 Continuers at 
home. xg99 Snans. Afnch Ado. i, 143, I would my horse 
had the speed of your tongue, and so good a continuer. 
x632 D. Lurron Lond. §& Countrey carbonadovd, Tenants 
at will in Halliwell Repr. Charac. Bks. (1857) 309 These 
are Continuers onely upon their Maisters pleasure. 

Continuing (kgntiniein), v7. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-Ingt] The action of the verb Continur; 
ccntinuation, continuance ; abiding. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. de P. Rui. vii. (1495) 53 He lykenyth 
the soule racional to a cercle by cause of his perfeccion and 
contynuynge. 1643 Mictox Divorce vi. (1851) 35 It is not 
the outward continuing of mariage that keepes whole that 
cov'nant. 3691 T. Hate) Ace. New Jovent. 53 The ceas- 
ing or continuing the said Method of Sheathing. 

Continuing, 7//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 

1. That continues (in various senses of the verb) ; 
abiding, lasting ; persistent, persevering. 

1393 Gower Cou/. 11.18 It semeth love is welwillende To 
hem that ben continuende With besy herte to pursue Thing 
that is to love due. 1g26 Tinpare “ed. xiii. 14 For here 
haue we no continuynge citie [So x61]. 1634 Sm T. 
Hersert Trav. 152 Desiring to eternize his fame, in a 
more continuing way. 1845 S. C. Hatt Whiteboy xi, x00 
Stimulated by continuing peril. 1875 Bryce Holy Kom. 
Zim. v. (ed. 3) 63 A continuing protest against the validity 
of Charles's title, 7 R 

+.2. Formerly used in concord with a substantive 
absolutely (=Lat. ablative absolute), as an ad- 
verbial adjunct of the sentence, like, dterizg, pend- 
ing, and so tending to be regarded as a prepo- 
sition ; e.g. continuing my lfe=while my life 
continues, during my life. Ods. : 

1515 Barctay Zgloges (s570) B iij b, Thy dishes be one 
continuing the yere. Jéid, B vj b, Better were to bide con- 
tinuing my life. 1682 G. Vernon Life of Heylyn 34 Con- 
tinuing this time, Mr: Heylyn had no very considerable 
subsistence for himself and his new Companion. 

’ Hence Continuingly adv. oe 
. 1494: Fasyan Chrov. vi. ccxiv. 231 The sayd..vii, slepers 
. sleped contynuyngly to the laste. .yeres of Theodocius. 

Conti‘nuist. [£‘Coxrmur v. + -18T.] One 

who holdsa.theory of continuity or continuousness. 


* Hence Contimnui'stic a. (see quot.) 


1883 Scuarr-Excycl, Rel. Knowl.11. 1453, He advocated 
what is called the continuistic view of the, apocalyptic pro- 
hecies ;, i.e,, that they are predictive of progressive history, 
being: partly fulfilled; partly unfulfilled. “ ie 
1 


CONTINUITY. 


Continuity (kpntiniziti).- [a. F. continuité 
(16th c.), ad. L. comtinudtat-em, f. continu-us: see 
-1ry.] The state or quality of being continuous. 

1, Of material things: The state or quality of 
being uninterrmpted in extent or substance, of 
having’ no interstices or breaks; uninterrupted 
connexion of parts; connectedness, unbrokenness. 

1843 [see 5}. 1870 Dee Math. Pref. Dj, Fyre and Ayre 
. ii descend, Ses . their Continuitie shoul 1 be dissolued. 
x607 TorseLy Four. Beasts (1673) 38 Inflaming the body, 
loosing the continuity of the parts, 1615 Crooxe Body of 
Man 307 Now there is no continuity betweene the ymbili- 
call veine and the hollow veine. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
£#.u. i. 55 Continuity of parts is the cause of perspicuity. 
1927-51 Cuampers Cycl., Continuity is usually defined, 
among schoolmen, the immediate cohesion of parts in the 
same quantum, 1804 WexuincTon in Gurw. Désé. III. 5 
The continuity of the frontier. 1813 Baxewett Jutrod. 
Geol, (1815) 52 Sometimes the continuity of rocks and strata 
is.. broken. 38g5 Bain Senses § Int. 1. it. § 17 (2864) 46 
‘The continuity of the cord with the brain is necessary. 

2. Of immaterial things, actions, processes, etc. : 
The state or quality of being uninterrnpted in 
sequence or succession, or in essence or idea; 
connectedness, coherence, unbrokenness, 

1603 Hotann Plutarch’s Mor, 1356 All that shall be, 
hath a stint and dependance of that which is, by a certeine 
continuitie, which proceedeth from the beginning to the end. 
1951 Harris Hermes vii. (1786) 101 We may gain some idea 
of Time, by considering it under the notion of a transient 
continuity. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1, 10 In travelling 
by land there is a continuity of scene, a connected succession 
of incidents that carry on the story of life. 1842 W. Grove 
Corr, Phys. Forces Pref. (ed. 6) 16 The continuity of atten- 
tion necessary for the proper evolution of a train of thought. 


b. Law or principle of continuity: the principle 
that all change, sequence, or series in nature is 
continuous, and that nothing passes from one state 


to another fer saltum. 

The phrase originated with Leibnitz. In 1687 he laid 
down as a general proc’: that where there is continuity 
between data, such that one case continually approaches 
and at length loses itself in another, there will be a corre- 
sponding continuity in results or properties. For example, 
it is a property of the cllipse that all rays from the one focus 
are reflected from the curve to the other; in the parabola 
all such rays reflected at the curve are parallel ; if there be 
given a series of ellipses continually approaching the para- 
bola by the continuous increase of distance between the foci, 
the focal radii of these will continuously approach the rela- 
tion of parallelism, so as at ee to differ from it by less 
than any assignable amount. This was according to Leibnitz 
‘a principle of general order’, having its origin in the mathe- 
matical infinite, absolutely necessary in Geometry, but hold. 
ing good also in Physics, because the Sovereign Wisdom, the 
source of all things, acts as a perfect Geometer, and according 
to a harmony that admits of no addition. In 1702 he re- 
ferred to this principle as ‘the Jaw of continuity’, and claimed 
that it operates in all natural phenomena; and in his 
Nonveaux Essais, he declared it to be part of his ‘Law of 
Continuity’ that everything in nature goes by degrees, and 
nothing per saltum, 

[1687 Leiwnrtz Leffre @ Aly. Bayle Wks. Erdm, 104. 1690 
— Lettre & Mr. Arnauld ibid. 107 Chacune de ces sub- 
stances contient dans sa nature legem continuationis seriei 
suarum operationum, 1702 — Repl. aux Ref, de Bayle ibid. 
189/2 Qu'll ne se rencontre jamais rien, oft Ia loi de la con- 
tinuité (cue j'ai introduite, et dont j'ai fait la premitre 
mention dans les Vouvelles de la République des Letires 
de Mr. Bayle), et toutes les autres régles les plus exactes 
des Mathématiques soient violées, a 1716 — Nouu. £ss. 
1v. xvi, Tout va par degrés dans la nature et rien par saut, 
et cette régle, & I'égard des changements, est unc partic de 
ma loi dela continuité.] x983 Cuambens Cyc?. Suppl. sv., 
An eminent mathematician jie supposed what he calls a law 
of continuity to obtain in the universe, by which law every 
thing that is executed or done in nature, is done by infinitely 
small degrees. x8x2-6 Pravrai Nat. Phil. (829) 1. 271 
When bodies, whether solid or fluid, act on one another by 
impulse or percussion, in such a manner that their action is 
subject to the law of continuity, 1830 Herscnen Stud, 
Nat. Phit, 189 It prevents a breach of the law of continuity 
between transparent and opake bodies. x84: J. R. Younc 
Math, Dissert. ii. 74 That the anglo changes at once from 
go® to zero, is to admit so palpable a violation of the prin- 
ciple of continuity..that, etc, 1862 Murcany Afod. Geont. 
fed. 2). 1878 Tarr & Stewart, Unseen Univ. (1880) p. xii, 
We endeavour to show..that immortality is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principle of Continuity (rightly viewed). 


ce. Lguation of continuity, in Hydrodynamics : 
the equation connecting the rate of change of density 
of a fluid within any closed surface constantly full 


of fluid with the flow of fluid through the surface. 
1836 T, Wester Eguilibr. § Motion of Fluids. 1880 

ease Phys. Geog. iii. r41. 1882 Mixentn Unigl. Kine- 

mat. § 93. 4 , 
3. The state or quality of being-continuous in 


time; uninterrupted duration. rare. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. xiii, Wee need not have 
recourse unto anystarre but the Sunne and the continuity of 
its action, 840 Mus, Browninc Drama of Exile Poems 
1850 I, 27 Their stedfast continuity of gaze. 184 Brew- 
ster Mart, Sc. u. iv. (1856) 146 A painful disease, which 
had its origin in the severity and continuity of his studies. 

4, quasi-concr.,.A continuous or connected whole ; 
a continuous or unbroken course or series. (Of 
material or immaterial things.) d 

x6ox Hortann Pliny I1.'423 Running throughout one 
continuity without interruption. x6z9 otnersy i theo, 

u. ix, § 3 (2622) 296 All magnitudes and continuities are de- 
duced from one originall prick. 1644 Micton Areof. (Arb.) 
-zo When every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be 
united into a ‘continuity, it can but be contiguous in this 
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world. _ 1809-10 Cotermince /’riend (1865) 219 A chain that 
ascends in a continuity of links. 
b, A part continuous with something else. rare. 
1809 W. Irvine Kuicherd. (1861) 248 The New-Nether- 
lands .. a continuity of the territory taken possession of .. 
by the Pilgrims, when they landed on Plymouth Rock. ° 
5. Solution of continuity; the fact or condition 


of being or becoming discontinuous ; fracture, rup- 


ture, breakage, ‘break’. Orig. used of wounds, 
etc. in an animal body ; thence also in other senses. 

1543 Traneron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 12 The heart 
can not suffer solution of continuitie without death. 1661 
Bramuaty Fust Vind. ii. 14 Schisme is an exteriour breach, 
or a solution of continuity in the body Ecclesiastick. 1707 
Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 77 The Solution of Continuity 
may hinder the Juice from mounting. 1790 Burke #7, 
Rev, 24 With what address this temporary solution of [his- 
torical] continuity is kept from the eye. 1877 TyMDALL in 
Daily News 2 Oct. 2/5 We are brought without solution of 
confinnity into the presence of problems, which. .lie entirely 
outside the domain of physics, 


Continuous (kfnti-nizas), a. [f. L. coneddzet-2s 


hanging together, uninterrupted (f. cotin-ére in 
intr, sense ‘ to hang together,’ etc.) +-ous.] 

1. Characterized by continuity; extending in 
space without interruption of substance; having 
no interstices or breaks ; having its parts in im- 
mediate connexion ; connected, unbroken. 

1673 Grew Anat. Plants u. iii. § 3 It is Compounded of 
two Bodies. The one Parenchymous ; Continuous through- 
out; yet somewhat Pliable without a solution of its Con- 
tinuity. 1704 Newron Oféics n. ut, (1782) IV. 148 The dark 
intervals must be diminished, until the neighbouring rings 
become continuous, and are blended. 1795 Soutury Youn 
of Arc vu. 6 Round the city stretch’d Their line continuous, 
massy as the wall Erst by the fearful Roman. .raised, 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec, xii. (1873) 320 In most cases the area 
inhabited by a species is continuous. 1879 Locxver Elem. 
Astron. vi. 228 If we light a match and observe its spectrum, 
we find that it is continuous—that is, from red through the 
whole gamut of colour to the visible limit of the violct. 
1881 Maxwect Electr. & Magn. 1.6 Without describing a 
continuous line in space. : . .. 

b. In unbroken connexion wth; joined con- 


tinuously fo; forming one mass with. 

1692 Ray Dissol, World x1. v. (1732) 207 Anciently con- 
tinuous with Malacca. 1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess, 
e The Superficies whereto it was continuous, etc. 1879 

ARLAN Lyesight it. 25 The mucous membrane of the eye 
is continuous with the skin. 

te. fig. Obs. 

1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. w. iii. 252 They were so 
contiguous and near in kinred, they might not be made 
continuous (one flesh) in marriage. | 2 

2. Of immaterial things, actions, etc.; Uninter- 
rupted in time, sequence, or essence; going on 
without interruption ; connected, unbroken. 

175 Harris Hermes ut. (1841) 187 Continuatives .. con- 
solidate sentences into one continuous whole. 1832 Mad. 
Philos., Electro-Magnet. xi. § 176. 60 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) 
‘The currents transmitted by perfect conductors arc contin- 
uous ; that is, their intensity is cither constant, or varies 
insensibly during two consecutive instants, 1867 Smytit 
Sailor's Word-bk., Continuous service men, those seamen 
who, having entered for a period, on being paid off, arc 
permitted to have leave, and_return to the flag-ship at the 
port for general service, 1867 Freenan Norm. Cong. I. 
App. (2876) zoo A continuous siege of six months. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 131 The power of abstract study or 
continuous thought is very rare. 1878 Tart & Stewart 
Unseen Univ. vu. § 215 Which will explain the continuous 
life of the universe as well as its continuous energy. 

3. technically. 

Continuous brake, 2 continuous series of carriage brakes 
controlled from one point, acting upon every carriage or 
wheel ina train, Continuous consonants, those which are 
capable of prolonged enunciation (opposed to exA/osive). 
Continuous function (Math.), a function that varies con- 
tinuously, and whose differential coefficient therefore never 
becomes infinite. Continuous impost: see Imrosr. Cor 
tinuous stent (Bot.), one without articulations. Continuous 
sigle, in Gothic Architecture, a style in which the mullions 
of a window are continued in the tra » as distinguished 
from the geometrical style of earlier Gothic, 

1849 Freesan Archit. 379 There is also 2 tendency.. 
throughout the Continuous style, to extend the ornamental 
stonework, x8s0 Latitam Lug- Lang, (ed. 3) 144 Now 3, J, 
#, etc. are explosive, 7, 2, utc. continuous, 1866 Treas. Bot. 
325 Astem is said to be continuous which has no jeints. 
1883 Stubbs’ Afercantile Circ. 26 Sept. 862/2 The use of 
continuous brakes on their several lines (of railway). 


Continuously (kéntinizjasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-1¥%,] Inacontinuous manner; uninterraptedly, 


without break ; continually, constantly. 

1678 Cupworti Jniell, Syst. 167 (R.) Which. .incorporates 
the newly received nourishment, and joins it continuously 
with the preexistent parts of flesh and bone, 1826 Foster 
in Life & Corr. (1846) I]. 94 He spoke continuously for a 
considerable time, - 1875 Lyru. Princ. Geol, I. 1. xxv. 623 
These may sometimes mantle continuously.round the whole 
mass. 1879 Nature 20 Nov. 58 A body which is changing 
its speed every..hundredth part of a moment or what we 
call continuously. 88x Maxwewu Eicctr. § Afagn. L6A 
quantity ts said to continuously, if, when it passes from 
one value to another, it assumes allthe intermediate values, 

Continuousness (kfntirnisasnés).- [f as 
prec. -+-NESS.] The state or quality of being con- 
tinuous ; continuity. - : 

1803 W. Tavtox in Jouthly Mag. XVI. 224 These two 
narratives are drawn up with that continuousness, that art- 
less wondering honesty..which might be expected. 1851-9 
Darwin in Adu. Alan, Sci. Zug. 281 The continuousness 
and form of the strata. 1887 Coutemf, Rev. May 727 Con- 


CONTORT.. 


tinuousness of influence is as much a factor. in'education as 
specific acts of teaching. cece 

Continute, obs. erron. f, ContinuatE Jp: a: 

|| Continuum (kfnti-nize,m). “P27 continua 
(-a). [L.; neuter of covtinzzs, i.e: a continuous 
body or thing’.]’ A continuous thing, quantity, 
or substance; a continuous series of elements 
passing into each other. ote 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E%.u. i. (ed. 2) 40 The fusible 
salt draws the earth and infusible part into one continuum. 
1697 Hare Prim. Orig. Alan. ww. iv. 327 The admirable ac- 
commodation of:the several Parts of the Humane Bedy to 
make up one Continuum. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. x3 There 
could be no continuum: each numerical unit was distinct 
and separated from the rest by a portion of vacant space. 
1878 Lewes Study Psychol. (1879) 133 To these animals 
(the wolf and dog] the external world seems a continuum 
of scents, as to man it is a continuum of sights. 1886 J. 
Warp in Encycl, Brit. XX. 51/1 (Psychology) AN possible 
sensations of colour, of tone, and of temperature constitute 
as many groups of qualitative continua. — P 

Contir-, obs. f. CountTER:, e.g. in contirmont. 

Co-nt-line. [Of uncertain derivation: it has 
been suggested that coz is a variant of Cant sb.1] 

1. ‘ Thespiral intervals formed between the strands 
of a rope, by their being twisted together’. 

3848 G. Bippiecompe Avi of Rigging 10, 1874 Knicur 
Dict. Mech. 612 Cont-line .. 10 worming. .is filled up with 
spun yarn or small rope, which brings the rope so treated to 
2 nearly cylindrical shape. : 

2. ‘The space between the bilges of two casks 
stowed side by side’. 

3867 Sayri Sailor's Word-bh, 

Conto (kente). In 6-7 counto. [Pg. conto=l. 
conto, OF. cunte, F. compte:—L. comiputus: see 
Count sb.] In Portuguese, a million ; hence, short 
for a million reis, worth in Portuguese currency 
about £220, in Brazilian 2 little more than half 
that amount. 

r6or Haxuyrt tr. Galvano’s Discov. World (1862) 14 He. 
neuer..left off to raise and to augment the yerely rent vnto 
acounto. 1858 Siustonps Dict. Trade Prod., A Portuguese 
word for million; a conto of reis (1000 milreis) is usually 
expressed thus r000$000, 1889 Times (weekly ed.) 13 Dec. 
15/1 The sum of s,ooocontos (£550,000). 1890 Daily News 
25 Jan. 3/5 Vhe money being subscribed in Brazil, The 
capital is stated to be 200,000 contos of reis, or over 20 
millions sterling. 1891 Scot. Leader 13 May 6 (Lisbon) 
1200 contos of reis of new silver money coined in virtue of 
last Friday's decree, : 

Contoise, erron.. f. CoINTISE, QUAINTISE. 

1864 Bouret. Heraldry Hist, § Pop. (ed. 3) 267. 

Contor: sce Connor. 

Contorniate (kfntp-ni,et), a. and sd, [f, Tt. con- 
torno circuit, contour: so I. contorniate adj. fem.] 

A. adj. Of a medal or.coin: Having a deep’ 
furrow round the disc, within the edge. 

1692 O. Watker Grk, § Rom. Hist. 25 Medals Contor- 
niate, tho of a bad Master, are rare, 2835 Horxins & 
Rimpautr Organ (3872) 12 A contorniate coin of the Em- 
peror Nero, 1889S, W. Stevenson Dict, om. Coins s.v., 
Contorniate medals present this peculiarity, that there, is 
scarcely ever any apparent connexion between the obverse 
and the reverse, 4 . 

B. sb. A medal (or coin) having such a furrowed 
circumference: applicd by modern numismatists 
to certain brass pieces of Nero and other Roman 
emperors, the purpose of which is uncertain, 

1823-5 T. D. Fosprone Encycl. Antiz. (1843) 973 Contor- 
niates..are mostly between two and three inches [in] dia- 
meter. 1850 Lenten tr. fillers Anc. Art § ae 198 The 
contorniati distributed at public pames. x . W. Ste. 
venson Dict, Rom. Coins s.v., All writers appear,.to agree 
in considering that contornintes were not of the nature and 
value of money. . All contorniates are of brass, 

Conto'rniated, contowrniated, pf a. = 
prec. adj. ; a 

1727-5 Cuampers Cyl, s.v., All we have remaining of 
these contourniated medals, seem to have been struck about 
thesame time. 1730-6 BatLey (folio), Coutonruiated, 1823 
in Crabb. , ‘ rae 

||} Contorno (konte'rne). .[It. contorno circuit, 
Conrovr, f. contornare to turn together, compass 
‘about, put a thing round another (cf. mied.L.: cou- 
torndre to round off well), f. L. cou- + fornare to 
turn in a lathe, round off, make round, f. Zornusa 
tuming-lathe.] Contour, outline of a statue or 
other work of art. 7 Sate A 

1758 Jounson Idler No. 76 ¥ 3 His mouth full of, .the 
sublimity and grand contorno of ‘Michael. Angelo. 1781 
Map. D’Arstay Diary I. 325 For.a background and con- 
torn, who comes up to Mrs. Thrale? f Pee : 

Contorsion, obs. form of ConTorTION. ' .° 

Contorsive (kgntpusiv), 2 [ff L. contorsus, 
alleged variant of costortus (see ConroRt) + -1VE.] 
Of contorting quality or tendency. i 
-x8x9 H, Busk Vestriad 1, 500 His oye contorsive-bent a 
‘thousand ways. 8:9 — Desser# 71x Or with scored. viscera 
contorsive rue The deleterious trash that vintners brew, 

+ Conto'rt, £62. a. Obs. [ad..L, contoré-us pa. 
pple.: see next.].- Twisted, contorted. - 

xg7o Levins Manip. 173 Contort, cowtorfus. 

Contort (kéntgt), v. [f. L. contort- ppl. stem 
of contorquére, f. con- + torquere totwist.] 

__ 1. érans. To tiist, twist together or round itself; 
to draw awry; to distort greatly by twisting. - 


CONTORTED. 


x622.[see Conrorten]. crzrg Curyne (J.), Spires con- 
torted into small spheres. 1756 Amory Buuele (1770) 1. 193 
‘These ..’fleshy fibres are contorted and bound about with 
«Spiral ramifications .. of the nerves, 1846 Hawrsorne 
Afosses 1 i, to The variety of grotesque shapes into which 
apple ses contort themselves. x85z-9 Topp Cyci. Auat. 
1V. 948/: The cord is thereby contorted into a spiral. 1855 
Baw Senses.§> Jet. u. ii. § 2 (1864) 121 The features are vio- 
lently contorted, 1879 Lockyer Elen. Astron. iii, 79 The 
sedimentary rocks have been .. bent, contorted, or twisted 
ao “wB36-7 Sik W. HL Metaph. (8 yt i 
fg, 1836-7 Sin W. Hanutton MMetaph. «xi. 197 
Contorted from their established'signification. 77864 Bowen 
Logic vii. 192 Both halves of the reasoning are contorted. 
- +2.- To hurl forth as a missile or argument. Ods. 
¢ 162 Aor, Parner Def Priests Marriages 165 For it may 
=be well verified of you that ye contort to another: He that 
is once ouer his shoes, forceth not afterward how deepe he 
wadé inthe myer, . . x 
pnoreed (kgntpatéed), ppl. a. [f prec. + 
-ED, 
1, Twisted, esd, twisted together or round itself ; 


drawn awry or out of shape by a twisting action. 

x62z Massinoer Ving. Alaré. v. i, Vil..hang thee In a 
contorted chain of icicles, In the frigid zone. 1674 J. 
Wruicut tr. Sexeca’s Thyestes 1o What makes Thee menace 
thus with thy contorted Snakes? 1774 Pennant Tour Scot. 
i 1772, 16§ The rocks are contorted. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau's Bot, xxv. 368 The legumes are contorted. 1878 
Buactt Greer Past. y. 37 All over his contorted visage. : 

Jig. 1582 Gaute Magastrom. 70 Whether those deriva- 
tions.. be not contorted, jejune. .ridiculgus. 

2. Bot. ‘An arrangement of petals or corolline 
lobes, when each piece, being oblique in figure, 
and overlapping its neighbour by one margin, has 
its ‘other margin in like manner overlapped by 
that which stands next it? (Z7?eas. Bot. 1866). 

1760 ‘IEuuis in Phil. Trans. LI. 934 Contorted flowers, 
that is. those monopetalous flowers, whose lobes, or sections 
of the limb of their petals, turn all to the right hand, 1870 
Hooter Stud. Flora p.xv, Convolvulacez. .corolla..plaited 
and contorted in bud. 

b. Covtorted-convolutive adj.; convolute with 
some degree of contortion. 

1830 Linpiey Vad, Syst. Bot. 218 The estivation..on ac- 
count of the lateral and somewhat contorted twisting of the 
nearly equal segments, contorted-convolutive, 


Contortedly, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] Ih a 
contorted or twisted manner, 


1856 Rusiin Afod. Paint. IV. v. x. § 2 Not irregularly 
and contortedly. . but straightly. 


Contortion (epatpsfon), Also 7-8 -torsion. 
[ad. L. contortédn-em, n. of action f. contorguére : 
see Contonr v. Cf. F. contorsion (Paré, 16th c.).] 

1. The action of twisting or writhing; the fact 
of being twisted ; distortion by twisling. 

16xrx Corcr., Cortorsion, A contorsion; a wrything, etc. 
1615 Crooxe Body of Man 68 It giueth a forme. .answere- 
ableto itownecontortions, 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
iii, 56 Wherein the Leaf and Roots may shoot right without 
contortion or forced circumvolution. 1773 Mrs. Citarone 
Lniprov. Mind (1774) 1. 109 We strive. .to alter ourselves by 
ridiculous contorsions of body. 1841-4 Emerson Zss., 
Prudence’ Wks, (Bohn) I. 96°The contortions of ten cruci- 
fied ‘martyrs, 1878 Huxity Plysiogr. 215 Contortion 
and dislocation of strata. .due to squeezing at the sides, 
Jig. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece vy. 157 The most vio- 
lent contortions of grammar. . 

2. The product of contorting; a contorted con- 
dition, state, or form. 

1664 ‘Power Zip, Philos. 1.8 The Probe which you see 
lyes in her mouth in spiral contorsions, wound up like a 
spring. 1818 Mrs. Suetiey Frankeust, xvi. (1865) 199 
His .face was wrinkled into contortions too horrible for 

_ human eyes to-behold. 1873 Buacx Pr. Thule vii. 105 The 
curious contortions of the rocks, 

Jig. 1869 J. Martineau Zss. I, 43 The deductions. .are 
only so many contortions of the original definitions. 

Contortionist (kgntg-sfonist), [f. prec. + -Is7.] 
One who professes and practises contortion. a. 
A gymnast or performer who throws bis body into 
contorted postures. b. An artist- whose work 
exhibits contortions. @, One who contorts or 
twists the sense of words, 

1839 Cornwatus New World I. 323 Cremorne Gardens.— 
Wanted, male. and female Equestrians, Tumblers .. Acro- 
batic Performers, Contortionists, 3885 Mauch. Exant. 11 
Feb. 5/3 To their extraordinary ability as contortionists 
they add some musical talent. 1887 Spectatorg Apr. 49x/2 
Some confirmed jokers,—verbal contortionists. 2889 Sin F. 
Leicuton in Tznes 11 Dec. qs He is the most turgid con- - 
tortionist whose work it has been my fortune to sec. __ 

+ Conto'rtious, z. Obs: [f. Contortion: see 
-ous,] Affected by contortions. Hence. 4 Con- 
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1 Contortuosity (kgatguting'siti)..rare. [f L. 
contortus (see Contort), after /oriudsités Tor- 
‘tuosity.] The condition of being twisted together 
or round each other; intricate twistedness. 
1868 Contemp. Rev. 1X. 282 The peculiar contortuosity, 
twistiness of beech roots. : : 
Contortuplicate (kpntpatia-plikét), a- [ad. 

L. contortuplicat-us, £. contortus twisted together 

+ plicatus folded.] (See quot. 1859. 

-1816 CoLenrooke in Asiatic Res. X11. 539 Cotyledons two, 

unequal, almond fleshy, thick, chrysaloid-contortuplicate. 
7850 Gray Lessons Bot. Gloss., Contortuplicate, twisted 
back upon itself. . 

+Contortu‘plicated, 2/1. a. Obs. [f. as 
prec. +-Ep.] Twisted and entangled. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Assoc. 30 The snarl’d, and contortu- 
plicated affairs of the State. 7 

Contour (kpntiios, kgntiioa}, 5d. [a. V. contour, 
f. contourner (cf. ¥. tour, dourner, and Turn), in 
artistic sense =It. coutorio: see CONTORNO.] 

1. The outline of any figure: a. introduced as a 
term of Painting and Sculpture; spec. the line 
separating the differently coloured parts of a design. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. Wks. v. (2805) 315 Penning the 
contours and outlines with a more even and acute touch. 
1686 Actionpy Painting [llustr, Expl. ‘Terms, The Con- 
tours of a Body, are the Lines that environ it, and make 
the Superficies of it. 1697 Evetyn Wuzism. vi. 201 A per- 
fect Medal has. .its Contours neatly trimm’d..and carefully 
preserved. 1706 Puituirs s.v., In painting and carving, 
contours are the outward lines of a picture or figure. 1823 
P. Nicuorson Pract. Build. 152 To draw the contour both 
of the plan and elevation. 1829 Scotr Anne of G. iii, 
The whole contour of her form. .resembled_that of Minerva. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 13. 175 The shadows are 
employed only to make the contours of the features 
thoroughly felt. 1879 Roop Chromatics xviii. 312 Contours 
consisting of several lines of gold and silver, white and 
black, are often used to separate colours that do not har- 
monize particularly well together. : 

b. Perfection or artistic quality of outline. 

1780 Jounson Let. Mrs. Thrale 1 May, The exhibition is 
eminently splendid, There is contour, and keeping, and 
grace, and expression. 1844 James Agincourt I. 27 That 
sort of full and graceful sweep in all the lines, which 
painters and statuaries, I believe call confour, 1855 Bain 
Seuses & Int. wt. i. § 75 (1864) 453 The sculptar must have 
a keen sense of contour and form. ; 

c. gen.; especially frequent as applied to the out- 
line of a coast, mountain mass, or other topo- 


graphical feature. 

1769 Phit. Trans. LIX. 498 The symbols have passed 
from a contour sufficiently regular, to some lines oddly as- 
sembled. 179t NewTe Jour Lug. § Scot,2t1 Their strects, 
or lanes, are crowded and narrow, and their general contour 
is irregular. x802z Prayeair [ilusir, Hutton. Th, 101 Its 
broken and abrupt_contour..determined by the action of 
the sea, 1867-77 G. F. Cuamsers Asévon. u. ii. ae In 
1848 Arago saw the dark contour of the Moon, 878 Hux- 
Ley Physiogr. 16 The undulating line indicates the general 
contour af the surface of the country. 

+2. Conchol. ‘The spiral that forms the shell, and 
winds round its columella or axis’. Ods. 

1788 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 31. . 

+3. A ‘round’ (of amusements, or the like). Ods. 

1784 Denouement 36 Fidgeting about from one demure 

employment to another forms the whole contour of my 
sprightly amusements, 
-4. Comb. Contour-feathers, -hairs, the feathers 
or hairs which form the surface and contour of an 
animal, as distinguished from those which lie 
closer to the skin and do not appear on the 
surface. Contour line, a line representing the 
horizontal contour of the earth’s surface at a given 
elevation. The contour line of a mountain at a 
given height represents the edge of a horizontal 
plane cutting the mountain at that height. A 
series of such lines at successive elevations laid 
down on a map shows the elevations and depres- 
sions of the surface, A map in which this is done 
is a Contour map. . 

1844 Anstep Geol. II. 238 ‘The laying down on the maps 
a system of what are called contour-lines; by which is 
meant lines of equal altitude above a certain standard level. 
1861 Times 7 Oct., An aSturate map of his fields. . with con- 
tour'lines of level by which road-making, drain excavation, 
etc., may be laid out. 1862 R. H. Parterson Zss. Hist. § 
Art 122 Look at the Contour-map of Europe in Johnston's 
Physical ‘Atlas. 1878 Huxbrzy Piysiogr. 14 Where the 
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ground is very steep the contotr-lines run close together. 


. Contour (kgnttio's), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
+ L. trans. To mark or furnish with contour lines, 


to-rtiousness, ‘writhedness; the state of. being | 2. To carry (a road, etc.) round the contour of a 


contorted’ (Ash 1775). ‘ 
1730-6 Baier (folio), Costorteousness, wreathedness. 
Hence in later Dicts. . : ‘i 
Contortive (kgatgtiv), a. [f L. contort- ppl. 
stem of contorguere + -IvE.] Tending to-or causing 
contortion ; characterized by twisting.-_. 
1839 C. Dresser Red, Bot, 245 The inner margin of each _ 
leaf\is-covered by the outer margin of the next: in this 


case their arrangement is convolute. .Some authors call this 
form of zstivation contortive. - 


Coutorto-, combining form of L. contortus 
twisted together; as in Contorto-foliaceous a. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 492 Explanate, contorto-foliaceous .. 
folia clustered into a broad clump. eugene 


hill. Hence Contowring v/. sb.; also attrib. 
1871 Procror.Light Sc. 280 In true contouring Ly aoe 
-horizontal linés. .are traced over a country. 1879 C. C. Kine 
in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 92/2 For contouring it is 
simply necessary to keep the plummet vertical through the 
zero point. 1890 HaLLetr 1000 Miles 431 The cart-road to 
Maymyo, a place 24 miles to the east of Mandalay, has had 
to.bé contoured to 44 miles, and. ascends inthis distance 
.3300 feet. 2890 Catalogue of Scientif. Instrui., Contour. 
ing Glass or Hand Level for direct vision. ~~ 
Contourb, early form of ContuRBz, =. 


’ Contoured (kgntiiord), pf7. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
+1. Rounded in outline. Ods. - aS 

* _xg25° Braptey. Fain. Dict. 

[Lettuce] have very large and contour'd Leaves. - 


Ik sy. Letinee, The Green’ 


CONTRA-. 


2.. Furnished with contour lines. 

1890 Atheneum 13 Sept. 359/1 A contoured map of Equa- 
torial Africa. 

{Contourné (koiterme), a. Her. [Fr.; pa. 
pple. of corfourner to turn about : cf. Conrorno.] 
Turned about, z.¢. towards the sinister or left. 

xg2g7-sr_ Cnambers Cycl., Contourne, in heraldry, is used 
when beasts are represented standing, or running, with 
their faces to the stnister-side of the escutcheon. 1864 
Boutett Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xiv. § 1 (ed. 3) 160 A tion 
rampant, contourné, 1868 Cussans Heo. xx. 260 All Charges 
(except those intended to be contourné). 

Contourniated, variant of ConrornriaTEn, 

Conto‘xicate, humorous perversion of Inrox!- 
CATE. 

1654 Gayton Péeas. Notes ut, iv. 47 They think him a little 
contoxicated {as they say). 

|| Contra (kgntri), adv., prep. (sb.) [L. contra 
ady. and prep. ; in its origin the ablative case fem. 
of an obs. adj. stem *cont(e)x- 2 comparative from 
com, con, prep.: cf. ctlra, extra, intra, ultra, and 
Ing. after. For the sense cf. OE. w/d with, 
against, z2der- against, equivalent to confra- in 
composition, as in 7wider-swegan = contri-dicerc. 
From philosophical and legal language, the 1.. 
word has passed into a restricted English use.] 

A. prep. 1. Against. Chiefly in the phrase 
pro and contra (now generally abbreviated to cazz), 
‘for and against’ (the motion, proposal, etc.). 

cxqso Henryson Alon. Fadb., Tale of Dog 73 Contra and 
pro, strait argumentis thay resolve, 1480 Caxton Chrou. 
Lng. ccliii.” 327 A grete altercacyon among wryters of this 
mater pro and contra, 1560 Ro..anp Crt. Menus we 20 
In questionis baith in Contra and Pro. 160g bacon Adz. 
Learn. 1. vii. § 15 See the subtilties of Aristotle, to take a 
matter both wayes, Pro and Contra, etc. _ 

b. In this sense it is often elliptically taken as 
a sb., and may have a plural, 

1863-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1684) II]. 210 After much Pro and 
Contra, they all consented. @ 1613 Oversury +1 JI 7/e (1638) 
125 His whole life is spent in Pro and contra. 1635 Iley- 
woop Hierarch. v1. 351 And Pro’s and Contra's, not to be 
refuted. 1884 Athenwum 23 Aug. 230/2 He weighs care- 
fully the pros and the contras, 

+2. Against. Se. Obs, 

1640-1 Kirkeudbr. War-Comm. Ain. Bh. (1855) g2 Wor 
doeing of executione contra onie persone quhatsumever, 

B. adv. On the contrary, to the contrary, 
contrariwise. 

31362 Lancy. 2. Pl. Av 1x, 16 § Contra’, quod I asa Clerk. 
1818 Cruise Degest (ed. 2) VI. 70 If inserted it did not con- 
clude, but it might be proved couéza, and the verdict might 
find it contra. 

‘b. as adj, Contrary. Obs. 

1535 Srewarr Cron. Scot. 1. 374 Contra tyde rynnand fra 
land to land. 

C, sb. 

1. The contrary or opposite ; in ook-hkeeping, 
the opposite side or column of an account ; vi 
the right-hand or credit side, in which the liabili- 
ties of the trader appear. Also ¢razsf. 

Per contra, It. ‘over against, against, opposite ’ (Florio), 
is commonly used in the sense ‘on the opposite side of the 
account, on the other hand, as a set-off’. Sec Per. 

3648 Hamilton Pagers (Camden) 176 He is satisfied and 
laboures the contra. 1849 Sh. Nat, Hist., Aflammatia IV. 
82 The European beaver, .displays the same manners and 
building propensities as its transatlantic brethren; and per 
contra, the thinly scattered beavers, near the settlements in 
America are solitary animals, dwelling in burrows like the 
scattered few along the Rhone. 1891 Afod. Commercial 
Usage, We enclose acct. sale of wool, for the nett proceeds 
of which we credit you £ . . . and, per contra, we debit you 
with the amount of your draft for £... ; 

2. A thing which is against another; a crossing 
vein in a mine. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornub. 105 All veins crossing each 
other, may be termed Contras in respect of each other. 

b. Hence as wd. 

1778 W. Pryce Alin. Cornub. 318 When two Lodes run 
across, the one, or either of them with respect to the other, 
is called a Caunter, or Contra, for they run caunting, or 
contra-ing each other. 

Contyra-, prefix. The L. adv. and prep. contra 
(see prec.) came to be used in composition ; this 
use, rare in cl. L., was much extended in late L. 
and Romanic. In the modern Romanic langs., 
the prefix retains the L. form, except in Fr., where 
it has duly become covtre-. In words taken into 
English from OF., this became CounTEr-, which 
is the predominant form of the prefix: coztre- 
appears in a few non-~naturalized words from 
moder French. But in words derived directly 
from L. or It., or formed after these, covtra- is 
retained; with the following uses : ; 

1. In L. contra, construed adverbially with certain 
verbs, tended at length to be written in combina- 
tion,-as contré dicere, later contradicere, ‘to speak 
on the opposite side’, hence-‘to speak in opposi- 
tion (¢oa statement or person)’, and so ‘ to con- 
tradict’ ; costra-ponere to place on the opposite 
side, to counterpose ; contra-scrtbere to write oppo- 
site, to countersign ; coritvd-venire-to come in.the 
opposite direction, oppose, wherice to ‘contravene. 
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The later tendency has been to treat the prefix 
prepositionally, so making the compound trans- 
Itive. Verbs and esp. verbal derivatives: of this 
type are numerous in English: cf. contra-acting, 
-distinguish, -divide,; -colluctation, -rotation, etc. 

2. In late or med.L. comtyva- was used in prepo- 
sitional combination with an object, as in contréa- 
Jiris=Gr. mapavopos, contrary to law. This was 
much developed in Romanic, and extended to the 
formation of sbs., ¢.g.in 16th c. It. contvabando that 
which is against proclamation or statute, contra- 
band, contragelo what goes against the hair or 
grain, conutrastomaco, etc. Eng. has several adjs. 
so formed, and some sbs., as contra-civil, -focal, 
-rvational, -vegitlar, -scriptural, contraregularity, 
etc. ¢ 
3. Contva- is used in Romanic to indicate a thing 
made or acting against, in opposition to, in reply 
to, or as a substitute for, another of the same kind. 
Probably these were orig. akin to class 1, but in 
course of time some of them tended to the notion 
of class 2: cf 16the. It. contralettera reply or 
opposition-letter, comfvamatyo an opposition wall, 
contramina an opposition mine, contrascarpa a 
counterscarp, and many terms belonging to attack 
and defence; condramaestro the master’s mate in 
a ship, contratossico, contraveleno counterpoison, 
antidote; cf. contra-approach, -proposal, -remon- 
strance, etc.; but the ordinary Eng. repr. is COUNTER. 

4. In It. contva is used esp.in musical terms, perh. 
starting from costtrapunto counterpoint’ (which in 
its general sense belonged to 2 or 3). Thus costra- 
basso, contralto, contratenore, parts marked on the 
stave alongside of (above or below) and opposite 
to the dasso, alto, lenore, etc. 

In the names of musical instruments and of organ- 
stops it denotes a pitch of an octave below; as 
in ContraBass; Contrafagotto, the double 
bassoon, also an organ reed-stop of similar tone; 
Contra-bourdon, Contra-gamba, Contra-haut- 
boy, Contra-posanne, names of organ-stops an 
octave lower than the ordinary Jourdon, gamba, 
etc.; so Contra-octave, the 16 ft. octave of the 
organ, or the corresponding octave on other in- 
_ struments. 

31877 Stainer Orgax iii, Stops. .Contra Hautboy..Contra 
Posaune..Contra Bourdon. 1880 Grove's Dict, Alus. 1 
153/2 Beethoven never fails to employ it [the bassoon] 
jargely, reinforcing it in some works by the contrafagotto. 
1881 C. A. Epwarps Organs 156 [The] Contra Gamba is a 
16 ft. open metal stop. 1885 “l¢hengzum 7 Mar. 319/3 The 
Pact was..played on a tuba, but a contrafagotto would.. 

ave more nearly approximated to the effect intended. 

(In mod. It., a single consonant following contra is 
doubled, e. g. coutrabbando, contrabbasso, contrappunto, 
contrammina, etc. In dealing with the words historically, 


the older 16-17th c. spelling, being that which came into 
contact with Eng., has been used.) 


+ Contra-acting, #//. a. Ods. [Contra- 1.] 
Acting in opposition: cf. Counteract. 

1666 J. Situ Old Age (1752) 73 These. .have no antago- 
nist grinders, nor contra-acting milstones, 

Contra-alto, obs. form of ContraLto. 


Contraband (kg ntribend), sb. anda. Also 
6 contrabanda, 6-9 counterband, 7-8 contre- 
band. [ad. Sp. coutradanda smuggling, a. It. con- 
trabando (now contrabb-) ‘ unlawful dealing against 
law or proclamation’ (Florio), f. contra against + 
bando proclamation, statute:—late L. dandum, 
annum: see Bannon, Ban. The I. contrebande 
(from Sp. or It.) gave the 16-17th c. Eng. forms 
counter-, contre-; but the actual form in comtra- 
appears to have come directly from the contraband 
ee the Spanish possessions ¢ 1600.]. 

A. sh. 

1, HMlegal or prohibited traffic; smuggling. 

axsz9 SKerton Jinage L{ypocr. Wks, II. 368 For her 
within his lande Shoulde be no counterbande. 2508 Hak 
Luyr Voy, II. 224 They that goe for Ormus carric no Pepper 
but by Contrabanda. “19774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. 1842 
I. 157 This folly has thrown open folding-doors to contra- 
band. 19789 Lp. Aucktanp Corr, (1861) II. 195 To prevent 
my carrying away piastres, which is a great article of con- 
traband. 1873 Morrey Rousseau II. 54 The whole trade 
in books was a sort of contraband, ‘3873 Burton Hist. Scot. 
VI. 65 There waslittlesmuggling or contraband among them. 

2. Anything prohibited to be imported or ex- 
ported ; goods imported or exported contrary to 
law or proclamation; smuggled goods. (Also 
humorously for anything stolen.) : 

1399 Haxruyr Voy, II, 1. 223 All the Spices and drugs 
that are brought to Mecca, are stollen from thence as Con- 
trabanda. 1713 Ocurey Acc. Barbary 121 They deal in 
Gold, Silver and Brimstone, and all manner of Contrabands, 

. viz. Brass, Iron, Marble. @ 1843 Hoon 70 Grimaldix, Thy 


partridge body, always stuff'd With waifs, and strays, and 
contrabands! > - — ede ; 


8. (In full Contraband of war.) Anything (esp. 
‘arms, stores,‘or other things available“for hostile 
purposes) forbidden to be supplied by neutrals to 
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belligerénts in time of war, and liable by.the law 
of nations to .be.captured and confiscated: :. 

1753 Scots Mag. Mar. 121/t They are carrying contraband 
tothe enemy. 2804 W. Tavior in Aun. Red. 11. 306 Con- 
traband of war will always be seized by the powerful. .during 
a blockade. 1826 Kent Com. (1873) I. vii. 136 It is natural 
that they should, desire to diminish the list of contraband | 
as much as possible. 186x Bricut Sp. America 4 Dec., As_ | 
to Messrs. Slidell and Mason being or not being contraband 
the Géneral answers for it .. that they bore that character. 
1879 Lusnock Addr. Pol, § Educ. vii, 129 With the excep-°} 
tion of contraband of war. : ed 

4. U.S. Used during the American Civil War 
for: A negro slave, esp. a fugitive or captured 
slave; from a decision of.Gen. Butler in 1861 that 
such slaves were contraband of war. : 

1862 W. H. Russevt in 77es-27 Mar., The first intima- 
tion received by the Federal forces .. came from a contra- 
band, anegroboy. 1862 Giumoru in Reminisc. A dolitionist 
vi. (1877) 189 You will at once send to my quarters the four 
contrabands, John, Abel, George and Dick. 1863 W. 
Puiturs Speeches xxiv. 545 ‘That victory was planned in 
the brain of that contraband. 1890 D. B. FRANKENBURGER 
in WV. F, Allen's Ess. § Monogr. 11 The destitution and 
grotesque humor of contrabands in camp and school. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of the sb.J 

1. Prohibited by law, proclamation, or treaty, to ; 
be imported or exported : as contraband goods, etc. 
So contraband trade, trader: trade, or a trader, in 


contraband goods. 

1656 Cromwett Le?z. 28 Aug., To prevent the coming of 
any materials for shipping, or other contraband goods into 
Cadiz. 1699 Benttey Phal, 350 To what purpose should 
he declare by Law such Goods to be contraband? 1753 
Scots Mag. Mar, 112/2, If the neutral ships had carried on 
any contraband trade. 1769 H. Waro.e Lett. fo Montagu 
cexlviii, Plate .. is not counterband in its metallic capacity, 
but totally so in its personal. 1814 Map. D’Arsiay Wan- 
derer V.17 Men.. from beyond seas, with counterband 
merchandize. 1851 D. Jerrotp Sé. Giles xiv. 140 A large 
sympathy for contraband traders. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comun. 345 Spain tried to diminish the vast contraband 
traffic. . -_ ' 

2. fig. Forbidden, illegitimate, unauthorized. 

2686 Burnet Trav. iii. (1750) 146 A contraband Nobility. 
1706 Cotuizr Leff. Ridtc. 190 The ill Consequences these 
counterband Praises have. 1771 FRanKiin Autobiog. Wks. 
1840 1. 8x All expressions of positiveness were after some 
time made contraband. ax797 H. Warrote Geo. 1/ (1847) 
III. iv. 96 Zeal in propagating counterband metaphysics. 
18z0 Soutney Life Wesley 1. 478 Such an experiment 
might have cost a contraband preacher his life. : 

Hence (xonce-wds.) Contrabandage, Contra- 
ba‘ndery, Contrabandi:sm, system or practice of 
contraband traffic, smuggling. See also next. 

1885 Birmingh. Weekly Post 14 Feb. 812 A regular 
system of contrabandage is kept up, to the loss of the Go- 
vernment. 1843 Tait’s Maz. X. 546 The gestes et faits of 
the heroes of Vraeschoot contrabandery. 1865° Pall Mall 
G. 19 Aug. 11 Thanks to thee, thou bold, true son, of Massa- 
chusetts, author of the new dictionary of contrabandism— 
Major-Genéral Benjamin F, Butler. 

Contraband, v.1 Also 7 counterband. [f. 
prec. sb.] 

+1. érans. ‘To import goods prohibited’ (J.), to 
smuggle. Oés. . | 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 87 Christian shippes..are there | 
also searched for concealed Slaues, and goods contrabanded. 
1666 Loud. Gas. No. 68/4 One Huzee. had liberty to Lade 
home with such Goods as were not Counterbanded. 1700 
Drvpen Jables Pref. Wks. (Globe) 495 Let them be staved 
or forfeited, like counterbanded poods: 2730 Battey (folio), 
Contraband, contrabanded goods. 

+2. To declare contraband, to prohibit. Ods. 

1678 Butter Hud. ut. 11. 693 The Law severely contra- 
bands Our taking business off Men’s hands. 

3. intr. To smuggle. norce-zse. 

1862 CartyLe redh. Gt. (1865) III, vin. iv. 23 Scound:el, 
what do you want ; contrabanding in these seas ? 

Hence Co'ntrabanded Afi. a. 

1626 Cockrran, Contrabanded, uncustomed. [Secalsox.] 

+Contra-band, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. Conrra- 

+ Bann v.2] trans. To drive or bandy back.: 

1632 Litucow 7rav. x. 484 In a single combat against 
me..his Fistula [little fist} was contra-banded with 2 fist. 

Contrabandist (kp'ntribsendist). .[ad. Sp. 
contrabandista; see CONTRABAND and -18T.] - One 
who carries on contraband traffic; a smuggler. 

1818 Topp, Cortrabandist, he who trafficks illegally. 
1828 Lanpor IVés, (1853) 1. 332/1 Plunderers and contra- 
bandists, 21859 Macau.ay Hist. Eng, V. 52 It was proved 
that one of the contrabandists had provided the vessel. 

Jig. 1839 Mactnn in Fraser's Mag. XX.257 Oneof.the.. 
approved tricks of the plagiary trade..which gives the con- 
trabandist all the credit of the appropriated passage. 

|| Contrabandista (kg:ntrabeendista). [Sp, ; . 
f£, contrabanda: see prec.} = prec. ; 

1832 W. Irvine AZhambra 11. 198 ‘It is a deserter,’ said 
one; ‘A contrabandista,’ said another. x88 MuLitat 
Progr. World 424 A large vagrant population of idlers, 
gypsies, and contrabandistas. : 

attrib, . 1832 W. Irvine Alhambra I, 19 We travelled in 
true contrabandista style. - 

Contrabass (kgntribzis), JZus. [ad..16th c. 
It. contrabasso (now contrabb-), F. contrebasse : 


see ConTRra- 4, and Bass. Occasionally used in 


. the It. and F. forms, or adapted as CouUNTERBASE.] 


“1. The largest instrument of the violin class, the 
-DovuBLe-BASss, .used. to add- the lower octave to 
the bass in the orchestra. : 


‘ composition played by the great contra-bassist. 


_. CONTRACT. 


1598-1611-F orto, Covz/radasso, a counterbase, be it voice, -. 
string, or instrument.. 1813 T: Bussy Dict. Adus.ed. 4), - 
Coutra-Basso (Ttal.), the instrument . called the. Double. 
Bass. Contva-Bass (Ital.),-the lower Bass. 1867 Cork. 
Mag. Jan. 28 The cornet is a contrabasso, the ophicleide. ._ 
becomes a tenor, the trombones are. sharp violins. 1879 
Scribu, Mag. X1X.-903/1 This term [‘the strings’] is un- 
derstood to mean .. the violins, the violas, the violoncellos 
and the contra-basses or double basses. 2 

2. Applied to instruments of. other kinds taking 
a similar part; chiefly atér2b. as contrabass posaune . 
a-kind of trombone, contrabass taba the bombardon.. 
(Grove Dict. ALits.) 

1834 Ales. Library Nov. Sufi, As a contra-basso to the 


.. trombones, it [the double-bass ophicleide] will not be found 


less useful. : 

Contrabassist (kgntribesist). [f., prec. + 
-Ist.]__ One who plays the contrabass. 

1884 Pall AfallG. 18 June 4/1, The arrangements and-~ 

ist. 1887 [bid. 

16 June 4/1 The famous duet between the favourite violinist 
and the phenomenal contre-bassist. fe 

+ Contra-ci'vil, a. Ods. [Cortra- 2.] Con- 
trary to what is civil or pertaining to citizens, 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 49 The tongues of ‘Times tell us 
Re a Preter-royall Usurpations, to one contra-civill Re- 

ellion, 

+ Contra-collucta‘tion. Ods. [Conrra- 1.] 
Wrestling or struggling against. 

1674 Petry Disc. Dupl. Proportion 130, 1 suppose, that 
..by Contra-colluctations they ballance each other. : 

+Contra-conscient, a. Ods. [f. ConTra- 2 
+L. conscientia CONSCIENCE: cf. conscéent.] . 


Against conscience, - 5 
cx625 T. Apams IAs. (1861) I. 249 (D.) The most repro-. 
bate wretch doth commit some contraconscient iniquities,, 
+Contraconscie’ntious, ¢. Obs. [f. as 
prec.: cf. conscientious.) = prec. Hence. + Con-. 
traconscie’ntiously adu., against conscience. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 71 You dealt very contra- 
conscientiously to say so. 1649 Licutroor Batt. Wasps 
Nest Wks. 1825 I. 422 He wickedly and, it is to be feared, 
contra-conscientiously wrests and wrings in John xiii. 

Contract (kpntrekt), sd.1 Also 4-5 contrait, 
-tra3t, 4-6 -tracte, 6 Sc. contrack. [a. OF. con- 
tract, now contrat = Pr. contract, It. contratto, ad. 
L. contract-us (1- stem), f. contract- ppl.*stem of 
L. contrahére to Contract. Formerly contract.) 

1. A mutual agreement between two or more 
parties that something shall be done or forborne by 
one or both; a compact, covenant, bargain ; esp. 
such as has legal effects (see 2); 2 convention 


between states. : 

¢1386 Cuaucer Friar’s 7.8 In punysshynge. .Of chirche 
Reues and of testamentz Of contractes and eek of lakke of 
sacramentz, 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 206/1 ‘In lystris was 
a contracte which he losed and redressid, xgs2 Lyspesay 
Tragedy 197 Had we with Ingland kepit our contrackis, 
Our nobyll men had Ieuit in peace and rest. 2758 Joutn- 
son /dler No. x 29, I make no contract, nor mncur any 
obligation. x790 Burke 7, Mer. 143 Society is indeed 
acontract. 1872 E. Peacock Afadel Heron I. viii. 123 He.. 
faithfully carried out the terms of his contract. 1884 S¢av- 
dard 28 Feb. 5/1 The stipulation. might find its place in 
any contract between friendly Powers, . 

b. esp.-A. business agreement for the supply of 
certain articles or the performance of specified 
work at a certain price, rate, or commission. 

1602 Carew Cornivall (1811) 422 A new contract for the 
tin, 37x0 Sreeve Tatler No. 3 7 6 Contracts are entered 
into with the merchants of Milan, for a great number of 
mules. 19765 Asm, Reg. 136 It was completed within two 
or three weeks of the time allowed by the contract. 1856 
Enerson Lug. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn)1I. 67 George 
of Cappadocia. .got a lucrative contract to supply the army 
with bacon, 1873 J. §, Puinuirs Aletallurgist's Comp, (ed. - 
2) 479 The contracts for the sinking of the shafts, driving 
levels, ete. x88x Besant & Rice Chafl. of Fleet 1, tii. (1883) 
13 [He] became a master builder, and made great sums 
of money by taking city contracts. 

e. Phr. According to, by contract, etc, 

1535 CoverDaLy Zsra ix. 14 We haue..let go thy com- 
maundementes, to make contracte with the people of these 
abhominacions. 2639 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 311 
And now was the ‘Austrian’ forces, (according to contract) 
joyned.with the Polanders, 1666-7 Denuam Direct. to 
Painter §- xii. 28 Falmouth was there, I know not what to 
act; Some say 'twas to grow Duke too, by contract- 1798 


‘Woxcorr (P. Pindar) Zales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 417, 1 


think it must have been built by contract. 1863 Ruskin 
Alunera P.(x880) 136 Let our future sieges of Sebastopol 
be done by contract. : a 
a. ‘A writing in which the terms of a bargain 
are included’ (J.). - Lf é 
x6xx Bist x Aface. xiii. 42 Then the people of Israel began 
to write in their instruments, and contracts, in the first ycere 
of Simon: the high Priest, etc. 1680 C’trss Mancnesrer 
in Hatton Corr. (1878) 219 A paper under his owne hand 
being found, a contract made to the divell, : oe 
~ 2. In a legal sense: An agreement enforceable 


by law, a. An accepted promise to do or forbear ;- 
b. An agreement which. effects a transfer of pro- 


perty ; a conveyance. “~ 


- 61386 [see x]. 1491 Act 7-Hen. VIZ, c. 24 Inhabitauntes 


‘, whiche had true cause of ‘agcion for .. obligacions, con- 


tractis and other lanfull causes. 1913-4 Ae? 5 Hen. VII, 
c. 1Preamb., Notaries..to..recorde the Knowlege of all con- 
tractes, bargeyns, convencions, pactes and agrementes made 
. within the seid Citie. 1641 Vermes dela Ley 82 Contract 
is a bargaine or covenant betweene two parties, where one 


CONTRACT: 


“thing: is given for another. 1767 Backstonge Cowes LI. 
442 A contract..is thus defined: ‘an agreement, upon suffi- 
- cient consideration, to do or not to do’a particular thing’. 
3848 Sternen Laws Lug. 11. 55 There is in strictness a 
distinction between a promise and a contract; for the latter 
involves the idea of mutuality, which the former does not. 
-@. The department of law ‘relating to such 


. agreements; 
: 1861 Maine Anc, Law (1876) 304 The society of.our day 
is mainly distinguished..by the, largeness of the ‘sphere 
+ which is occupied..by contract. -1879 Sin W. Anson (¢it/), 
Principles of the English Law of Contract. - * 
. 8. spec. as to marriage. a. The act whereby two 


persons take each other in marriage. 

4.¢3318 SHorenam 62 And 3yf ry3t contrait is y-maked 
Wy3thoute wytnessynge. 1398 Trevis, Barth..De P. R. 
vi. xili, (z498) 197. In the contracte of weddinge a man 
byhotyth and oblygith hymself to“lede his lyfe wyth his 
+ wyfe wythout departynge. cxqo0, Zivce Kings Cologne 
*(1886) 132 He schal make a contrait, a Matrimonye bitwix 

e Emperouris sone of Rome and pe Emperouris doughter 
of Tartaryn. 1432-so tr. //zeden (Rolls) 1. 353 ‘Thei_make 
not lawefulle contractes in matrimony. 1548 Hawi Chou. 
244b, The.tyme of lawfull contract of mariage is not he 
come, 1707 Miece St. Gt. Brit., [red. (1718) § Those that 
dwell in towns seldom make any contract of marrige with 
thoseinthe country. 1757 Brackstone Cozi. 1. 432 Ourlaw 
considers marriage in no other light than as a civil contract. 

b. Formal agreement for marriage ; betrothal. - 
isst Act 2 & 3 Edw. VJ, c. 21 Under colour and pretence 
of a former contract made with another. 1600 Saks, A. 
-¥, £2.10. ii. 332 (Time) trots hard with a yong maid, between 
the contract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd. 
1622 Bacon ex. VI, 8x Which defect (they said) though 
it would not euacuate a marriage. . yet it was enough to make 
voide a contract. 1678 Bunyan Pier. 1. 218 The contract 
between the Bride and the Bridgroom was renewed. 1847 
Tennyson Prine, tv. 390 You have our son..give hin your 
hand : Cleave to your contract. 
c, The instrument of agreement for a marriage, 
the settlement. 

2834 Scorr Ld. of Jsles tv. xxvii, Till at my feet he laid the 
ring, The. ring and spousal contract both. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) I. 232 The father and son are parties to the 
marriage contract, . 

+4. The action of drawing together, or condi- 


tion of being drawn together ; mutual attraction. 

. ¢1607 Donne Let. Six H. Goodere, Lett. (1651) 58 Nearer 
contracts; than general Christianity, had made us so much 
towardsone, 1626 BAcon Sylva § | 44 Whereupon followeth 
that Appetite of Contract, and Coniunction, which is in 
Louers. 1684 WuitLock Zootomia 337 Nothing more de- 
thrones the mind of man, than the flatteries of a woman : 
or, that contract of Hearts without which no wedlock. 
+5. '? Dealing, device. ‘Ods. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, 39 All unlauchfull .. 
-vsurping of vthir, mens geir be thift .. vsurie, inust winning, 
decept, and vther contractis, 

G. adirib, and Comb. Often in the sense, ‘ Done, 
made,’ or supplied by contract,” with connotation 

’ of-low price and inferior workmanship, as contract 
work, contract job, contract shoes, contract prices. 
+1665 Sin W. Coventry in Pepys’ Cor, 280 By what time 
each contract-ship building may be ready, 1838 Ar¢ Pre- 
sere, Feet 195 Acontract shoe, which perhaps-falls in pieces 
before his day’s march is half over, 1888 Pad/ Afall G. 2 
Oct. 6/1 These vessels-are to be completed within..one to 
two years from the contract dates. 

Contract (kgntrakt), 247. a. and sd.2 [a. OF. 
contract, var. of contrait:—L. contract-us, pa. pple. 
of contrahére : see next.] = ContRacreD. 

+A. as pa. Dple.: a. see CONTRACT v. 3, 53 
b. see Contract v. 7-9. Now arch. or poelzc. 
€1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. # 260 Whan the soule is put in 
oure body, right anoon is contract original synne. 840 
Act.32 Hen, VILL, c. 38 § 2 Such mariages beyng contracte 
and solemnised in the face of the church. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich: IT, um. vii. 179‘ For first was he contract to Lady 
“Lucie. 1647 H. More Song of Sond. 1. 1. xxii, The. .pre- 
possessing prejudice, that I Perhaps may have contract. ° 
_ _b.‘ex400 Lanfrane's Cirurg, 223 Pe lyme pat it servede 
‘fore schal be contract. xz513 Bravsuaw St. Werburge 1. 
2253.His handes and his fete.. Were sodenly smytten, 
made lame, contracte also, 31845 RaynoLp Byrth of Maz- 
fynde 7x Bycause the place is contracte together agayne. 
1773 J. Ross Fratrici é ut, 37(MS,) With limbs contract 
through bitterness of pain. ‘1854 Syp. Dosett Balder xxiv. 
172 The painful limbs, contract with pangs: i 


_B. as adj. +a, Narrowed, limited, abbreviated, — 


condeiised, etc.: see Contract v. 9. Obs. 

* 356x-Epen -Arte,Vatig. 1. xix. so His beames shew. 

them’selues contracte, or gathered together & short. 1608 

D..T. ‘Ess. Pol. § Mor. 16 This contract world of our frayle 

and humaine bodies. 1621 T, Beprorp Sinue unto Death 

10 Something more contract he is then Aquinas. 1647 H. 

“More Song of Soul ut. ut. ty: vi, What judgeth so but envie, 

‘and: vain pride, And base contract self-love?’ 1686 Goap 

‘Celest. Bodies,To Rar. 3, might have been more contract 

“perhaps. eae 

.. "tb, OF the body or-limbs: Drawn together, 
- -shrunkeh-(with paralysis,ete.); Obs. 

63430 Piler, Lyf Manhode mt, xxviii.(1869) 5 Thanne j go 
speke with the trewdundes, and make hem to seem embosed, 
or contract, or deff, or dowm, 1460 Carcrave: Chron. 291 
Le Nhe contracte, that his body was scarce a cubite of 
SPOR os ; eae ; 

“ihe. Avith. Of numbers : 
-particular object ; concréte, Obs.’ 


- = [3887 Recorne -Whedst, Aij, That nomber is contracte a 


from his generall-libertie‘of signification, which is bounde 


to one denomination, as in saiyng xo grotes.] 1600 T, HyLur. 


Arte Pulgar Arith. ix,§ 107-Numbec is first dinided.-In 
number abstract-and number contract: 7 


Restricted to some 


{than ‘to live with women of i 


913 
4d.Lagic. Abridged, abbreviated: see quots. 

x60s A. Wotton Ausw. Pop. Articles 4 A simple syllo- 
gisme is cither contract, or explicate. 1628 ‘I. Srencer 
Logick 26x A’contract Syllogisme, is when the arguinent. -is 
so applyed to the particular question, that it is the antece- 
dent in both parts; and the assumption affirmed. 
. ©. Gram. Marked by contraction ; = CONTRACTED 
“sd. 

: 175x WesLey Wks. (1872) XIV, 112 Most verbs in pe are 
. formed from Contract Verbs. 1884 Hapuey & ALLEN Grd. 

Gram. § 410 In the optative active, contract verbs have 

generally -iy- in the singular. /é/¢. § 412 Seven verbs in 

-aw take 7 instead of @ in the contract forms, 

C. as sb. 

+1. A person whose limbs are contracted or 
shrunken (cf. B. b); a paralytic. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428/3, siti contractes or fylled 
wyth paralysye were by the same restoryd in good helthe. 

+2. An abridgement, compendium, epitome. 

@1687 R. Lovepay Leté. (1663) 259 That there may be 
room enough for something else, take it thus in contract. 
1667 Watts in Rigaud Carr. Set. Alex (1841) Ls 476, 1 
am not for making the book bigger. .{it] being intended for 
& manual or contract. 

3. Gram., etc. A contracted form or word; a 
contraction, abbreviation. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iii, 20 Now it is very evident 
that the name XHWA is but the contract of Canaan. 1884 
Haptey & Auten Grk. Grani. § 41 In contracts of the first 
and second declensions, a short vowel followed by a..is ab- 
sorbed 3 do7é-a, dara, 

Contract (kgntrerkt), v. [f. L. contract- ppl. 
stem of contrah-cre to draw together, f. con-+ 
trahéreto draw. The ppl. adj. contract was much 
earlier in use, and prob. helped to introduce the 
vb.; for some time coxztracé continued to inter- 
change with contracted, not only in the pa. pple., 
but also in the pa. t. F. covtracter also appeared 
in the 16th c.] 

I, To agree upon, make a contract, engage. 

1. ¢vans. To agree upon, establish by agreement, 
to undertake mutually, or enter upon (a) a con- 
vention or treaty, (4) a legal or business engage- 
ment. Now vare exc, as in 3. 

1548 Haut Chron, 245 They sent..a league indented. .in 
the which it was contracted and agreed, etc. c1gss Harrs- 
rip Divorce Hen. VILT (1878) 241 There is emption and 
vendition contracted as soon as the panes be condescended 
upon the price. xg99 Haxtuyr Voy, IL. 1 143 (R.) We 
haue contracted an inviolable amitic, peace and league with 
the aforesaid queene. 1630R. Fohuson's Kingd, & Commu. 
464 They contracted their owne conditions in despight of 
that whole Armic. @x680 BurLer Rez. (2759), I, 202 As- 
sume the legal Right to di nga e From ail, it had con- 
tracted under Age, 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India 11. 
41x He steadily persisted in declining to contract any sub- 
sidiary alliance, P : . 

b. Hence, Zo contract friendship, acquaintance, 
etc., which passes into sense 4,q.V. ° 
te. Ina bad sense: To conspire, plot. Ods. 

1618 Crarman //esiod 1, 370 Whom rude Injury delights, 
and acts That misery and iyranny contracts. 1633 i. Done 
ty, Hist. Septuagint 93 What men do and thinke with 
themselves, or what they plot and contract with another. 

2. dtr, To enter into an agreement or contract, 
esp. a business or legal engagement. 

1530 Patscr. 497/1, I contracte, I covenaunt with one upon 
condyscions. x§97.Hooxer Ecc/. Pol. v. Ixiv. § 4 That in- 
fants may contract and covenant with God, the law is plain. 
x677 Hate Contempl. u. 124 It was but Reasonable and 
Just for him [Adam] to contract for all his Posterity. 1700 
Drvven Fadles(J.), But first contracted, that, if ever found, 
His head should pay the forfeit. 1746 in Col. Rec. Pennsylu. 
V.42 The Supplies contracted to be deliver’d them from 
this port. 1863 Fr. A. Kensie Resid. ix Georgia 70 Two 
planters. .have contracted to buildacanal, 1891 Law Times 
Rep. UXMUI. 765/t The defendants were liable as principals, 
as they had contracted in their own names. , 

b. Const. for (a piece of work, an article to be 
supplied, ete.). 

165x Honsrs Leviath, 1. xv. 75 The value of all things 
contracted for, is measured by the Appetite of the Con- 
tractors, 1676 Evetyn Zen. (1857) Il. 115 This Dutch- 
man had contracted with the Genoese for all their marble. 
1796 Hull Advertiser 14 May 2/2 Such joiners as wish to 
contract for the pewing of Aldbrough church. 2845 MeCut- 

zLoce Taxation 1. i. (1852) 42x When government goes into 
the money-market and contracts for a loan. 1890 W. Besant 
Demoniac iii. 29 In the good old ‘days of railway making, 
when the founder of the family engineered, contracted, and 
constructed on the largest scale possible. - 
e. Zo contract oneself ot of: to free oneself 


from, divest oneself of, by entering into a contract. 

1879 Daily News 20°Sept. 3/3 The landlord contracting 
himself out of the Agricultural. Holdings Act. x189x Law 
Rep. Weekly Notes 43/2 The company had contracted itself 
out of the right to wind-up voluntarily. fee sage 
3. Spee. as to marriage. a. évans. To constitute 
marriage by contract; to enter into marriage. 

1530 Patscr. 497/1, I contracte matrymonye with one, 
Fe me fiance. 1889 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 92 They all 
concluded to passe into Thessaly, to contract the marriage 
twixt Pleusidippus and the daughter of. the Thessalian 
King. x6ag Heyvtin Mfcrocosos 95 Charles the eight, 
who contracts a marriage with the Orphan. 1638 Peuzt. 

+ Conf, vii. (x657) t21- The Greek Priests sinned not in con- 
tracting marriage., 1708 J, CHanpeRLayne St. Gt. “Brit. 
(2745) 361°Banns are sway asked before marriage’ can be 

=contracted. 1848 S. Austin Rauke's.Hist.- Ref. Il.. 463 

~ It were better for the priesthood to contract: matrimony 
ill fame, "1883 Law Rep, 14 


CONTRACT. 


Q. B. Div. 80 She was of unsound mind and incapable of 
contracting marriage, 

b. ¢rans, and ref. To betroth, affiance, engage 
(two persons, or one person ¢o another) ; fass. to 
be betrothed or ‘engaged’. arch. (6). To enter 
into a matrimonial contract with. Ods. 

1536 Diurn. Occurvents (1833) 21 Vpoun the xxvj day 
of November, the kingis grace was contractit on the 
eldest dochter of the Kang of France. 1g99 Tuynne 
Aninadz, (1865) 1g Since the prince was onlye slenderly 
contracted, and not maryed, to her. 1605 72vo Unnat. 
Murthers in J. P. Collier /tusts, £. £. Pop. Lit. 1. 29 
Maister Browne with his owne handes contracted his onely 
daughter to Peter, 1606 G, Wlooncocke] tr. Hist. Jstine 
Ll 3b, His daughter Margaret, first contracted with the 
King of France, and then refused, was married to Philli- 
bert. x6zx Sans. Iint. ZT. 1. iv. 40x Contract vs fore 
these Witnesses. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 84 That no 
Deaconship or Presbytership is given among them, except 
first they have contracted a Virgin. 1734 tr. Modlin’s Anc. 
fist. LV. 1x. 260 ‘Iwo of the principal citizens of Sparta 
contracted themselves to his two daughters, 1775 SuERipan 
Kirvals 1. ti, We were contracted before my father’s death. 
187x H. Arssworti Zotver ‘ill i. v, What would Lady 
Rochford think of her, if she knew she was contracted to 
this man? 

Jig. ¢1600 Suans, Sons, i, But thou contracted to thine 
owne bright eyes. 

e. zuér. To enter into a matrimonial contract. 

x660 Jur. Taytor Duct, Dubié. iii. 5 (Latham) Although 
the young folks can contract against their parents’ will, 
yet they can be hindered from possession. 1765 BLack- 
stoxe Comm. I. 552 First, they must be willing to contract 
- Secondly, they must be able to contract. 

II. To enter into, incur, become involved in, 
acquire. 

4. To acto Sricndship, acquaintance, etc., 
was originally said of the two parties entering into 
such mutual relations (see sense 1); whence, of 
one party, ‘to form, enter into, or become engaged 
in’ such a relation. 

1853 Even 77cat, Neiw /nd. (Arb,) 28 A further frendship 
by this meanes contracted. 1598 Lacon Sacred Aledit. iv. 
(Arb.) 107 It is the Charitie of Publicanes contracted by 
mutuall profite and good offices, 1623 Bincuam -Venaphon 
120 Cleander..vsed Xenophon with all kindnesse, and con- 
tracted hospitalitie with him. 1634 W, ‘Tirwiyt tr, Balzac’s 
Lett, 205 We ought to contract perfect love with honest 
men. 1773 T. JeFFERSON Corm, Wks. 1859 I. 195 The small 
acquaintance which I had the pleasure of having contracted 
with you. 1861 Hucnes Tom Brown at Oxf vii. (1889) 57 
‘To feel that he was contracting his first college friendship. 

5. To enter into, bring upon oneself (involun- 
tarily), incur, catch, acquire, become infected with 
(something noxious, as disease, + mischief; bad 
habits orcondition; danger, ‘frisk, + blame, guilt). 

1s98 Barcxrey Fedic. Man (1631) 627 ‘Lhe common 
opinion of happiness .. is contracted by the fall of our first 
parents, 1607 ‘Torset. Serpents (1653) 613 She eateth Rue 
..to avoyd all the poyson she contracted in the combat. 
1628 Honues Thucyd, (1822) 106 You must stand the danger 
you have contracted. 1634 R. Coprincton tr, A ist, Justine 
425 Demetrius..contracted as much contempt by his sloth, 
as his Father had [contracted] hatred by his pride [cf. 221]. 
1665 GLANVILL Scefs. Scz. 82 Under whom they contracted 
new and worse errors. 1667 Preys Diary (879) 1V. 300 And 
he contract the displeasure of the world. 1691 ‘T. H[Ave} 
Ace. New Invent. p. cviii, Thereby contracting dangerous 
Colds, Coughs and Catarrhs. 1700 Drypen /adles, Gd. 
Parson 86 Well may the baser brass contract arust. 1746-7 
Hervey Adedtt. (1818) 166 The woods seem to contract a 
sickly aspect. x840 Macautay Clive 9: He had_con- 
tracted several painful distempers. 1866 Gro. Euior 
F, Holt (1868) 2x She had contracted small rigid habits of 
thinking and acting. 1877 Mozrey Univ. Sera. viii. 172 
One who has contracted guilt. 

b. In a neutral or good sense: To take on, ac- 
quire, get for oneself (a habit, quality, condition). 

r69r 1. H[late] Acc. New Invent. 94 The wasting .. of 
Sheet-Lead by the heat and moisture contracted between it 
and the plain it lyes on. x7x1 Appison Sfect. No, 160 P 1t 
He had contracted the Seriousness and Gravity of a Privy- 
Counsellor. 1727 Pore Ef. %ervas 16 Like friendly colours 
.. each from each contract new strength and light. 1749 
Cuesters. Leté. 11. 283 Contract a habit of correctness and 
elegance. 1774 Gonos. Wat. Hist. (1862) 11. 1v, vii. 116 
Their flesh contracts an agreeable flavour of garlic. 1853 
Rovertson Serie. Ser. 11. xxi. 273 We cannot help contract- 
ing good from such association. 


6. To incur (a liability or obligation, esp, a debt). 

x6go [see b]. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 67 For the Debt 
to Foreigners, tho” near Thirty Years Contracting, is not 
..more than Five Millions, 1724 R. Faucongr Vay. § Zsc. 
(1769) 82, Lam going to paya Debt. .which was contracted 
at my Birth. x803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xil. (1831) 104 
To defray what he had contracted would meaty eabaiee 
hisall. x839 Arison Hés¢. Euvofe 1. ii, §93. 217 The loans 
contracted had amounted to 530,000,000 francs. ; 

+b. To bring ov a person (a debt, guilt, ete). Ods. 

x650 Fouter Pisgah 1. iii. § 3: This is a new debt of 
later date, contracted on themselves by their infidelity. 
1657 Baxter Acc. Pres: Th. 12° No sinne of a: Believer .. 
doth so much as contract on the person a guilt of death or 
any punishment. - ° : , 
C IIT. To draw together, concentrate ; to narrow, 
limit, shorten. aie 

+'7. To draw or bring (things) together, collect, 
concentrate, combine in one. Ods. 

1620 VeNNER Via Rectaviii. 179 Much'meat doth. .contract 
to the’stomacke the spirits. . for the concocting of it.” ‘a 163 
Donne (J.), Why love among the virtues is not known; It 
is, that love contracts them all in one. _ 1644 Hl. Parker Jas 
Pop. 57 As the people were more contracted, so they might 


CONTRACTABLE. 


the more easily consult together. 1647 C. Harvey School of 
fleart Wks, (1874) 110 All that the world containes in this 
one tree Contracted is. 1659 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 
165 The King contracted formidable forces neerSedan. 1728 
Neiwron.Chrouol. Amended 176 Theseus contracted those 
twelve cities into one. 1782 Sir J. Revnoips Dise, xi. 34 
By contracting into one whole what nature has made multi. 
farious, “ 
tb. jig. Obs. : 

1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. iv. 30 With a purpose so 
Contracted to that absence. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 
187 He having his Spiritual Senses well disposed. .contracts 
his Affections upon Heaven and Happiness. 

8. To draw the parts of (anything) together; to 


cause to shrink; to knit (the brow). 

1602 SHas. Ham, 1. ii. 4 Our whole Kingdome To be 
contracted in one brow of woe. 1607 — Y7s201 1, 1. 257 
Aches contract, and sterue your suppletoynts, 166x LoveLt 
Hist. Anint. § Alin. 157 (Ferons} fly holding their legges 
backwards and their necks contracted. 1797 Bewick Brit. 
Birds (1847) 1. 169 By contracting the muscles of the head. 
1863 Gro. Evior Romola t. viii, The companion .. whose 
brow is never contracted by resentment or indignation. — 

9. To reduce to smaller compass as by drawing 
together ; to diminish in extent ; to narrow, shorten. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 266 You contract your eye, when you 
would see sharply. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius iv. 125 The 
tyde is contracted in a narrow passage between two lands. 
1697 Porter Antig. Greece Wt. xvi. (1715) 135 The Sails 
were contracted, dilated, or changed from one side to 
another, 1725 Pore Odyss. x. 104 The jutting shores that 
swell on either side Contract its mouth. 1786 W. Gitrin 
Obscrv. Pict. Beauty (1788) II. 221 The rocks, contracting 
the road. 1869 Puitiirs Vesue. viii, 228 This eruption 
contracted the area of the lake very sensibly. 

vefl, 1664 Power Exp. Philos. . 9 There is a white 
Film or Bladder, which continually contracts and dilates 
itself. rgrx Appison Sfect. No. 127 @ 10 A Touch of your 
Pen will make it contract itself, like the Sensitive Plant. 
1774 Gotnsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) VIIE, 183 That power they 
have of lengthening and contracting themselves at pleasure. 

b. fg. To make smaller, reduce in amount, 


diminish the extent or scope of ; to narrow. 

1605, Bacon Adv. Learn. t. iil. §7 He that cannot contract 
the sight of his mind as well as disperse and dilate it, 
wanteth a great faculty. «1665 J. Goopwin /illed w, 
the Spirit (1867) 19 It is the nature of grief to contract the 
heart. 1666 Perys Diary (1879) VI. 56 He hopes shortly 
to contract his expence. x17g0 Jounson Rawthler No. 
49 ? 7 Selfishness has contracted their understandings. 
1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 37 The natural discharge at Thames 
Head is now contracted. 

e. fig. To restrict, limit, confine. 

1570, Biruincstey Exciid vu. Introd. 183 What other 
thing is in musicke entreated of, then nomber contracted to 
sound and voyce? 1639 Heywoon Lond. Peaceable Estate 
Wks. 1874 V. 370 Time so contracts us, that we cannot 
dwell On all. 1663 Gersrer Consse? 15 The reason also 
for contracting the Balconies within the upright of a 
Colum. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm, 56 The ban which con- 
tracted its civilisation within fixed limits that could not be 
extended, 7 - 

+d. To abbreviate, abridge, condense; 74/2. to 


speak or write briefly. Obs. 

1603 Br. BARLow Cake Hampton Crt. in Pheniz 1721 1. 
139 The Sum and Substance of the Conference. .contracted 
by William Barlow, 163: Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 
28 My Lords, tyme being spent I will contract myselfe. 
1653 Cromwect in Select, Hlarl. Misc. (1793) 372 Seeing 
you sit here somewhat uneasy..I shall contract myself, 
with respect to that. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 121 What he 
writes of the Haggard Falcon is contracted out of Latham. 
1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World 2, 1 shall endeavour to 
contract my relation. 2753 Vorrtano Gangr. Sore Throat 
104 You may, Sir, contract whatever you may judge proper, 
and make what Use you please of this my Letter. 

e. Gram. To shorten (a word, syllable, etc.) 
by combining or eliding some of its elements, 

1605 Cannen Rent, (1637) 74 Contracted from Honoricus, 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 99 _Jchoshua, in process of time 
contracted to Jeshuah.. 2751 Jounson Rambler No. 92 29 
The syllables might be often contracted or dilated at 
pleasure. 1871 Roy Lat. Grant. 3. ix. § 222 Ute and uti 
are contracted into u in some cases of substantives with u 
stems, 2884 Haptey & Auten Gré. Gram. § 38 A close 
vowel -before an open is seldom contracted, /bfd. § 409 
note, [In Homer] verbs in’ -ow are contractedas in Attic. 

intr, 1884 (bid, § 37 note, The Ionic .. has nncontracted 
forms in very many cases where the Attic contracts, - 

f. Pros. (see quot.) 

1884 Hapiey & Auten Gr. Grant. § 1080 Resolution and 
Contraction.—Many kinds of verse allow. .the use of a long 
syllable in place of two short ones, which are then said to 
be contracted, 4 ' 

10. duty. (for ef.) To become smaller in extent 
or volume ; to narrow, shorten, shrink. 

1641 Witxins Ifath. Magick ui. v. (1648) 182 Like the 
fins of a fish to contract and dilate. 1731 ArsuTunoT 
Aliments (L..), [It] gives room to the fibres to contract. 
1860 TynpaLt Glace, i. xxxi, 409 In passing from the solid 
to the liquid state, ice, like bismuth, contracts. 

Jig. 1764 Gotnsm.. Trav, 184 But calm, and bred in ignor- 
ance and toil, Each wish contracting fits him to the soil, 

Contractable (kgntrerktab’l), a. [f. Con- 
TRACE v. + -ABLE.] Liable to be contracted or 
acquired as a disease or habit. 

‘Mod. Diseases contractable by contact. 

{ See also ContRAcrImLe. = , 

Contractant (kfntrektint)... rare. [a. F. 
contractant (16th c.), sb. from. pr. pple. of con- 
tracter.to Contract: see -Anr.] A contracting 
party, : : : - 

5 31875 T. D: Wootsev Jntrod. Futernat. Law 242 Trading 
vessels ofany of the contractants, under convoy. - 
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t+Contractation. Os. Also 6-7 contrat-. 
{a..F. contractation (16th c.), n. of action from 
coniracter to Conrnacr, make engagements, etc.] 

1, Mutual dealing, bargaining, trading. 

1555 [see b]. 
bour was not sufficient for his Navie and .contratation. 
1622 R. Hawkins Vay. S. Sea (1847) 144 In this iland of 
Mocha we had communication and contratation with the 
inhabitants. 1648 Gace West Jud. xii. (1655) 55 But for Con- 
tractation it is one of the richest Cities in the World. 1658 
Puiurs, Contractatson, Contvatation. 

b. Contractation-house: an exchange or 
treasury in Seville where contracts were made in 


connexion with the West Indian trade. 

rsss Even Decades 175 Siuile where yowre maiestie haue 

owre house of contractation for t partes. [Jdid. 

ref. (Arb. so), A house in the citie of Siuile cauled the 
house of the contractes of India.] 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. 
India Pref. 3, I have in the Contractation house in the citie 
of Sevill,.the summe of thirtic thousand Duckets. x596 
Raceicu Discov. Guiana 99, I doubt not but to see in 
London a Contratation house of more receipt for Guiana, 
than there is now in Ciuill for the West indies. 1725 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6409/1 Instances made by the Contractation-House 
and the Traders of Seville. 1 

2. The action of contracting or acquiring. rare. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. goo (R.) The contractation 
and apprehension of one and the same quality. 

Contracted (kgntrektéd), az/. a. [f. Con- 
TRACT ¥, +-ED 1] 

1 agreed upon, established by contract. ? Ods. 

1889 Greene Arcadia (Arb) 30 Qur olde contracted 
amitie. 1393 SHaxs. 2 Hen. V7, 1. i. 40 Heere are the 
Articles of contracted peace, 

+2. Betrothed, affianced. Ods. 

1848 Hatt Chrox. 197 Her new contracted husband, 
1896 Sraxs, 1 Hen. LV, ww. ii. 17, 1... enquire me out con- 
tracted Batchelers, such as had beene ask’d twice on the 
Banes. 1611 Coter., Oxsclage, that which a contracted 
man giues to his affianced or future wife. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunatk. 11. 145 A gentleman of a noble familte riding .. 
with his contracted Lady in a chariot. 

3. Incurred, acquired ; see CONTRACT v. 5. 

1640-4 in Rushw. ///st. Colt, (1692) ut. I. 18 Their long 
Contracted Honour in their Blood. 1665 Gianvit. Sceps. 
Sei. i. 4 A self-contracted wretchedness. . 

+4. Drawn together, collected ; combined, united. 

1609 Tourneur Jun. Poeme g Which with contracted 
cloudes did interpose. 1611 — Ath. Trag.1. ii, That we 
should breathe but one contracted life. ‘ 

5. Drawn into smaller compass; narrowed, 
shortened, shrunken, etc. ; see Contract v. 8, 9. 

1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 3 We.. do not throw 
On these, your pastimes, a contracted brow. 1697 Drypen 
Virg, Georg. wi. 729 When the contracted Limbs were 
cramp’d. 1786 W. Ginpin Odserv. Pict, Beauty 1, 112 
Narrow contracted vallies. 1812 Examiner 7 Dec. 782/2 
The eldest has a contracted arm. 1883 G. Lioyp £0b § 
Flow U1. 274 He sat in a somewhat contracted position. 

b. Leg. Condensed, concise. 

asg5 W. C[uarne] Poltinantcia Rijb, Danicll, whose 
sweete refined muse, in contracted shape, were sufficient 
amongst men, etc. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 274 
There was a.. contracted Adam in the rib, which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. 1654 
Wurriock Zootomia 130 How do Solomons Proverbs (for 
contracted sense) mist Seneca? 1704 Hearne Duct, Hist. 
(x714) I. 134 There is a strange Felicity in his Style .. he is 
Contracted and Fluent, Subtle and Clear. 18:8 Jas. Mitt 
Brit. India U1. i. 26 A very contracted summary of the 
voluminous records. . - 

ce. fig. Limited in extent, narrow, restricted ; 
+ having narrow sympathies, views, etc. (ods.). 

xj1o Suartess. Charvac. (2739) ILI. 304 The contracted 

Genius. .the Narrowness of such a Mind. 1765 ‘T. Hureut- 
inson J//ist. Col. ALass. I, i, 15x He was of a more catholic 
spirit .. but.. grew more contracted. 1796 Jane AusTEN 
Pride §; Pre]. t% (1813) 209 They were obliged to give up 
the Lakes and substitute 2 more contracted tour, | 1830 
D'Israect Chas. f, UIE. ii. 19 ‘The horizon of a Court is but 
a contracted sphere. 1862 Lp. Broucuam Brit. Const, iv. 
57 The attendant evils of petty, contracted ideas. . 

da. Gram.and Phonetics. Shortened by combina- 
tion or omission of sounds or letters. 

1824 L. Murray Eng. Grant. (cd. 5) I. 174 This change 
is nothing more than a contracted preposition prefixed. 
187x Rosy Lat, Gram, u, xxii. § 662 Apparently zrritat, 
disturbdat, are used as contracted perfects in Lucretius, 

gpd ene adv, [f. prec.+-1¥ 2] 

-1, Ina contracted or shortened manner ; concisely; 
by contraction : see prec. 5. 

3611 Corer., Serrément, closely .. contractedly, restrain- 
edly. ¢x630 Risvon Surv. Devoi § 104 (1810) 97 Crediton, 
contractedly Kerton, 1653 Asuwet Mides Apost. 78 The 
same Father .. sets downe the Creed more summarily and 
contractedly, 1668 Wituins Real Char. mu. v. 315 When the’ 
write contractedly. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V1, 
258 Named Ullesheim, or more contractedly Uelsen, 2826 
G.S. Panrr Orig. Pagar Idol. J. 305 A mere variation of 
Gihon, pronounced contractedly Gawn. : 

+2. By contract or agreement. Obs. rare. 2 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. Si Sea Pref. 9 All these things 1 
had contractedly done ‘by the master, wardens, and assist- 
ants of the Trinity House. ‘ y 
.Contractedness, [f as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being contracted. eee 

+3689 H. More Lanmort. Soul 226 The Contractedness of 
the’ oul in -Infancy. -21697 Sourn 12 Serve, 11. 195 
Brevity, or Contractedness-of Speech in Prayer. -1757 
Jounstone in Phil, Trans. L. 546 The hardness and con 
tractedness of her pulse. 1896 Contemp. Rev. XKXVII. 115 
Their religion. .had little breadth, but was redeemed from 
mere ecclesiastical contractedness. z 


1578 1. N. tr. Cong. We India 65 An har-. 


CONTRACTION. 


Contractee (kg-ntrekt#). [f, Contract + -£6.] 
A person with whom a contract is made.- : 

3875 Poste Gaius m. (ed. 2) 432 The cases in which a 
contractor could bind a principal to his contractee. Jéid., 
He was suable by the contractee. . : ¢ 

Contracter :-see ContRracron. : 

Contractible (kgntrektib’l), z. Also 7 -able. 
(f. L. type *contractibilis, §. contract- ppl. stem of 
contrahére: see -BLE.] Capable of contracting or 
drawing together ; contractile. 

165x H. More in Zuthus. Triumph. (1656) 266 A’spirituall 
substance .. dilatable and contractible. 1678, Cupwortn 
Intell, Syst, \. v. 833. Which Outward Extension, is.. not 
to be-Accounted Body because Penetrable, Contractable, 
and Dilatable. 1852-9 Tonp Cycl. Ana?. 1V. 1058/1 Their 
quick contractible power. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. §6 
The heart is rhythmically contractible: f 

Hence Contrarctibleness, Contra:ctibi'lity. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio’, Contractibleness, capableness of 
being contracted. a1735 ArsutTuNxor (J.), By this con- 
tinual contractibility and dilatability by different degrees of 
heat. 1873 W. Lees Acoustics in. i. 83 The greater ex- 
pansibility or contractibility of brass than iron. ies 

Contractile (kgntrektil, -tail), @. Chiefly 
Phys. [a. F. contractile, £. L. contract- ppl: stem 
of contrahive + -1E: cf. ductile.] 

1, Having the property of contracting or draw- 


ing together; capable of contracting. 

1706 Privurs (ed. Kersey), Contractile, a Term made 
use of by some Physicians, to express such Muscles, and 
other Parts of the Body as are contracted. 1793 Beppors 
Observ. Calculus, etc. 171 The irritable or contractile, im- 
properly called the muscular fibre. 1848 CARPENTER Antiut, 
Phys. 19 The contractile tissues, by which the movements 
of plants are produced. 1872 Huxtey Phys. it. 40 The sub- 
stance of the heart is contractile. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contrac- 
tion; producing contraction. 

1728 N, Rosinson 7h. Physick 66 Those Vessels com- 

of Fibres that have a Contractile and ‘Distractile 

ower, 2730 Exiz. Carter tr. Alearotté on Newton (1742) 
LI, 170 Involving it in his contractile and expansive Forces. 
1836 Topp Cyel, Anat. 1. 603/1 The contractile action takes 
piace in every direction. 1873 W. Lies Acoustics m1. i. 82 


the enormous contractile force of iron, 
Contractility (kgntrektiliti), [ad. mod.F. 
contractilité, from contractile : see prec. and -1Ty.] 
The quality or property of being contractile; 
capability of contracting; chiefly in Phys. as. the 
characteristic property of muscular tissue, etc. 
1799 Bepvors Contrib. Phys. § Aled. Knowledge 535 The 
contractility of the lymphatic vessels. 836 Topp Cyc?. 
Anat. 1. 101/2 The contractility of the pupil, 3879 Car. 
PENTER ALental Piys.t. ii. § 30 The contractility possessed 
by the Muscles. ace : 
Contracting (kgntrektin), wi. sb. [f Con- 
TRACT v.+-ING!.] The action of the verb Con- 


TRACT (in various senses). 

585 Apr. Sanpys Serzz. (1841) 50 God cannot be better 
served, than if by law ye restrain this unlawful contracting, 
1637 Hexwoop 4 nna § Ph. Wks. 1874 VI. 316 Many virgins 
at their contractings rather consent then speake. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. lxxvi. 31x The contracting of a 
new league with the great King of Portugal. 1668 Have 
Pref. Rolle's Abridgm, 5 The contracting of the Laws into 
anarrower compass and method. x692 Ray Dissol. World 
43 Thecontracting of the Age of the Postdiluvians, 

b. atirih. Relating to 2 contract or agreement. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Laeuip, i. xv. 37 The present 
miraculous graces of the holy Spirit were an earnest and in 
the nature of a contracting peny. “4 

Contracting, ff/. a: [f. as prec. + -ING?.J 

1. Entering into a contract or mutual agreement. 

1720 Loud. Gas, No. 5822/2 The Contracting Powers in 
the said Treaty. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 3.180 In 
the event of any war Cetween the two contracting parties, 

2. That. shortens, narrows, etc. (¢vazs. and in27,), 

176 -Bracnsronz Com. J. 158 It is this ascending and 
contracting proportion thatadds stability to any government, 
1794 Suniivan View Nad, I. 410 ‘The water is accumulated 
by the opposition of contracting banks. 1877 tr. Zfemssen's 
Cyct. Med, XV. 482 Our present experience of genuine con- 
tracting kidney, ; ‘ ‘ 

Contraction (kgntree'kfan>. [a. I. contraction 
(13th c. in Littré), ad. L. contractién-ent, n. of 
action from contrahére to Conrnact.] 

I. Related to Contract 2. I, IT. Shiv 

1. The action of contracting or of establishing by 
contract; sfec. the action of contracting marriage ; 


also, betrothal (ods.). F ' 
. 1598 Haxcuyr Vay. I. x80 (R.) The mutual contraction of 
a perpetuall league and confirmation of feiendain. r603 
Suaxs, Harz. mu iv. 46 Oh such a deed, As from the body 
of Contraction pluckes The very soule. 1630. Yohnson's 
Kingd. § Commi. 577 Contraction of peace and ‘friend- 
ship, xjoz C. Maruer-Afagu. Chr. wv. iti, (1852) 62 After 
his ‘contraction’.: unto the daughter of Mr. Wilson, he 
was-married unto that gentlewoman. 1885 NV. ¢ Q. 28 
Nov. 433 The second marriage .. was probably in 1384, 
though the pardon for its (unlicensed) contraction is not 
dated until February 18, 1389. : 

+b. =Contracration. Obs. 

xg8z Licugrtetp tr. Castaneda's Hist. E, Ind. 69 a, The 
house appointed for the contraction of the Indias, (2388 R. 
Panne tr, Mendoza's Hist, China 74 During the which time, 
the marchants do leaue their contractions and trafickes. , 

+e. The action of contracting for (work, or 


goods to be supplied). Ods. nas 
x99 Haxcurt Voy. IL, 1, 316 The city of Palma, where 
is great contraction for wines, which are laden for the West 


CONTRACTION, 


India & other places. 1691 T. H{avu] Ace. New Jnvent, 
86 Interested in the Manufacture of Mill’d-Lead, and Con. 
traction for the same with the Officers of the Navy. 
2. The action of contracting or incurring (a debt). 
182g MéCuttocn Pot. Econ. m. viii. 386 Her subsequent 
contests .. having led to the contraction of: an immense 
ublic debt. 1884 Eart Sexnorne in Law Times Rep. 
Mar. 42/2 Anterior to the contraction of the, .debt. 
8. The action of contracting, acquiring, or be- 
coming infected with (a disease, habit, any 
1683 ‘Tryon Way to Health 72 The Root of all or.most 
Diseases is, first, some Inward Contraction of matter, caused 
by Superfluity. 
TI. Related to Conzracr v. TIT. 
+4. The action of drawing together or collecting 


(trans. and énir.). Obs. rare. 

x6ro Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God xu, xxiv. (1620) 468 
As we men of the ayre about vs‘can make a contraction 
into our owne selues and give it out againe in 2 breath. 

+ 1626 Bacon Sylva § 714 Tears are caused by a Contraction 
of the Spirits of the Brain. : 

5. The actiori or process of contracting (¢razs. 
and zz#r.), or state of being contracted ; decrease 
in length, breadth, extent, or volume; shrinking, 
shortening, narrowing. (The most usual sense.) 

1589 Nasue Greene's Arcadia (x626) Pref. 7 To vaunt the 


pride of contraction in euery manuarie action ; insomuch, | 


that the Pater-noster. .is written in the compasse of a penny. 

1894 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. un. 261 Feare .. is also 

2 contraction and closing vp of the heart. 1646 Sin T. 

Browne Psend. Ep. 3 The act of laughter which is a 

sweet contraction of muscles of the face. 1665 Phil. 

Trans. I. 49 Measuring the Quantity of the Expansion and 

Contraction of Liquors by Cold. 1707 Curios. in Husb. & 

Gard. & This Contraction of the Sensitive-Plant. 1749 

Smotierr Regicide 1. vil. (R.), The stern contraction of thy 

sullen brow, 1896 Foster P/ys. 11, ii. (1879) 303 The ribs 

are raised by the contraction of certain muscles, 

b. Path, ‘A term for the shortening of a muscle 
from some morbid cause; also, a morbid shorten- 
ing of any structure whether accompanied or not 
by alteration of tissue’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

x872 T, Hormus Szrg. (ed. 2) V. 589 Useful in cases of 
contraction of the elbow in children. 

+. = ConTRACTURE 2. Ods. 
thas Wotros Archit, (1672) 23 The Contraction aloft 

shalt be one'fourth part of his thickness below, 

6. jig: Restriction, limitation, confinement; di- 
mination of amount, extent, or scope. 

- a1670 Rust Disc, Truth (1682) x89 It is no bondage, 
slavery or contraction, to be bound up to the eternal Laws 
of Right and Justice. 1778 Jounson Lez. 3 July. in Boswel/, 
He..talks of making more contractions of his expense. 
31848 Mit Pol, Econ. ul. xiii. § 3 The contraction of credit, 
characteristic of:a commercial crisis, 

b. Narrowness (of mind). 

, 1778 Miss Burney Zarly Diary (1889) ea Perfectly 
free from any. narrowness or contraction, bid. 11. 103 Not 
from bigotry or contraction; for he is perfectly liberal 
minded, 386s Moztey Afirae, viii. x75 Their standard is 
wholly free from contraction, % 

7. Abbreviation (of a writing, etc.), abridge- 
ment ; condensation, conciseness. Ods. or arch. 

1655 M. Carter Hon, Redév, (1660) 89 In the next place, 
I shall with as great contraction, lay down, etc. 1670 
Buounr Law Dict, Pref., I have.. made use of Cowel, 
Lambett, etc... .yét seldom without Corrections, Contractions 
or Additions, rg2g Pore Ls. Homer (J.), The main parts 

-of the poem .. no translator can prejudice but by omissions 
or contractions. 1869 Swineuarne Ess, §: Stud. (1875) 219 
Shelley never in his life wrote 2 poem of that exquisite con- 
traction and completeness. . 2 

“tb. -quasi-concr. A reduction, an epitome. 

1697 Damier Voy, (1 I, Aivb, It is a contraction of a 

larger Map which I took from ‘several stations in the Bay 
itself, rg2x Stayer Zcc/, Aen. 1. 1, 384 This is byt a con- 
traction of the King’s mandate to the Archbishop. 
_ 8. Gram., Phonetics, ete. The action of contract- 
ing or shortening (a word, a syllable, etc.) by 
omitting’ or combining some ‘elements, or, in 
writing, by substituting asingle’symbol for a number 
of letters. - 

1706 Putiirps (ed. Kersey)s.v,, A Contraction of Syllables. 
1730°6 BatLey. (folio), Conévaction (in Grammar), the reduc- 
tion of two yowels or syllables into one. 1793 BEppors 
Math, Evid. r40 The universal tendency to contraction, is 
not less epparent in tha Greek than in other languages. 
877 Blackie's Pop. Encycl. 1, 4/2 Carrying abbreviation 
and conventional contraction to such ati excess as to make 
their wiitings unin€elli ible to all but the initiated. * 

be Pros.. The substitution of along: syllable for 
two short ones in Greek and Latin verse. ae 

3884 Haprev & Aten Grk. Gram. § 1080 An example of 
contraction is the substitution of a spondee for the dactyl 


in the dactylic hexameter. 


c. coucr. A contracted or shortened form of a- 


word, ete, in speech or writing ; an abbreviation. 
1738 Jounson: s.v., The writing is full of contractions. 
386: Du Cuainiu Z2gl, Zouat, Africa App. B. (ed. 2) 475 
The Mpongwe language. .abounds in contractions and com- 
Pounded words, 1867. Skeat.Pref i, to P. Pl. A. pe xvi, 
ll expansions of contiactions {have been] marked by the 
use of italics: * : : he cans 
. Cond. .+ contraction-house = Conrracra- 
TION-HOUSE; contraction-rule, a pattein-maker’s 
rule made slightly longer than the standard one to 

allow, for the covitraction of the casting in cooling: 
1622 Maynes 4 71¢, Laty-Merch, 25 The small Quintall is 
the weight of the contraction House of the Indies... 1624 
Carr. Sanru: Virginia wv. 149 Those of the Contraction 

house were neuer able to subsist by the Mines onely. ~ 


915 


Contra'ctional, 2. [f. prec.+-aL.] Relating 
to, of the nature of, or produced by contraction. 

1877 Le Conte Zlent. Geol. (1879) 165 note, The tidal re- 
tardation is in excess of the contractional acceleration. 1885 
Science V. 388/xs The contractional theory here finds a 
cause for all the diminution of interior volume. 


Contra’ctionist. [f. as prec. + -1st.] One 
who advocates contraction, esf. of the paper cur- 
tency: opposed to #zflationzst or expatsionist. 

288x WV. ¥. Nation XXXII. 260 Whether the new Se- 
cretary [of the Treasury].. would be an expansionist or 
& contractionist, 


Contractive (kfntre'ktiv), a. [f. L. contract- 
ppl. stem (as above) +-IvE.} Having the property 
of contracting ; producing, or tending to produce, 
contraction ; of the nature of contraction. 

1624 BarGrave Serv. 27 Wee are all borne with this con- 
tractive quality of selfe-love and interest. 1669 W.Siatrson 
pot ide Chyimt. 139 Their Systole or contractive motion. 
1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Compit. t. 38 Violent pains .. some- 
times pungent, by and by Contractive, or Spasmodick, 1708 

« Keir Anim, Secretion 97 This Contractive or Elastick 

ower. .is not equal in all Bodies. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Relig. Philos. 1. viii. § 10 The contractive Faculty of the 
Heart. 1867 Denison Astroz:, without Math, 116 But this 
contractive force ..is only half the other separating or 
differential force. 

Hence + Contractively adv. =next. 

1648 T. Hien Best § Worst of Paul 15 Some tell us 
Jeremiah and Zachary, written contractively in the Hebrew, 
are the same. 


+Contra‘ctly, adv. Obs. [f. Contract ppl. a. 
+-LY 2] Contractedly, by contraction. 

1s7o-6 Lanparve Peramds. Kent (1826) 195 Maidstone, 
contractly for Medweys Towne. 1581 — Ziven. 1. i. (1588) 
gs Fitzherbert calleth them Justicers (contractly for Jus- 
ticiars). 16r2 R. Suripon Serm. St. Martin's ae Ded. 2 
Briefly and contractly.. to delineat the inestimable perfec- 
tions ..of Christ. 1675 Octtay Brit. 76 The Town by the 
Vallum..contractly Caerleal and Carlisle. 

Contractor (kgntrektax). Also 6 -our, 6-7 
sor, [a. L. contractor, n. of action from contrahcre 
to Conrracr.} 

+1, One who enters into a contract or agreement ; 
a contracting party. Obs. exc. as in 2. 

1848 Hatt Chvox, 212 Although the Princes be named, as 
chief contractors in everie treatie and amitie concluded. 
1870 Act 13 Elis.c.8 § 5 Whereupon is not reserved .. to 
the Lender, Contracter.. or Deliverer, above the Sum of 
ten Pound for the Loan. a x6s2 J. Surrn Se, Disc. vii. 

34 These contractors with heaven. 1748 ANSON Voy. 111. 
Ix. 392 Nor did it a; , that the Contractors had taken 
the least step to comply with their a; ent. 1767 BLAack- 
stone Covent, Il. ze [hat the deed be taken most strongly 
against him that is the agent or contractor, and in favour 
of the other party. 

+b. Party contractor: contracting party. Obs. 

1644 Br, Maxwew Prerog. Chr. Kings ix. 102 The resile- 
ing of one partie contractor is not sufficient to void the 
contract. 167x Zoue Nouconf. 208 The party contracter 
doth expressly thereby engage for himself and his posterity. 

2. spec. One who contracts or undertakes to 
supply certain articles, or to perform any work or 
service (esp. for government or other public body), 
at a certain price or rate; in the building and 
related trades, one who is prepared to undertake 
work by contract. 

1724 Lond, Gaz. No. 6290/3 The Contractor to begin to 
Work. .70 Yards Distance from the Shoar. 1765 Anz. Reg. 
136 Mr, Cole was employed under Mr. Warrington, the 
contractor for artillery 1846 McCutt.ocu Ace. Brit. 
Enepire (1854) II. 65 Immense sums of money have heen 
lavished upon them [Irish canals] to very little purpose, 
except the enriching of contractors. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 184 The meat is supplied by con- 
tractors. Afod. Messrs. — and Co., Builders and Contractors. 


- 8. One who or that which contracts, narrows, or 


shortens ; used es. of muscles which contract or 
draw in some part of the body. 

1682 T, Grsson Azazt. (1697) 515, 1 A ge the internal inter- 
costals among the contracters of breast. x &. R. 
Conver Bas. Faith iv. 161 The extensor and contractor 
muscles of the same limb, 

+b. Something that restricts or narrows. Obs. 

1628 Harte Aficrocosmt. xxi, 46 Friendship is..a con- 
tracter_and taker up of our affections to some few. 2796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Warning I, 50 What a contractor 
of the heart is wealth ! . . 

Contractual (kgntreektizl), a. ff L. con- 
tractu-s ContRAcT +-au: cf. mod.F, contractuel.] 
Of the nature of a contract; pertaining or relating 
to a contract. : i 

186x Maine Anc, Law 169 The contractual relation of the 
servant to his master. 1884 Sir C. S.C, Bowen in Law 
Rep. 28 Ch. Div. 108 The case ,. did not decide that con- 
tractual obligations disappeared as circumstances changed. 

Contracture (kéntreektitiz). [a. F. contract- 
ure (Cotgr.), or ad. L. contvactiira, £. contract- 
ppl. stem: of contrahire to Contract. ] 

1. Path. A condition of persistent contraction 
and rigidity in the muscles or the joints. 

-1688 A, Fox tr. Warts’ Surg. 1, iii. 9 The healing is often 
hindered, and contractures and lameness are caused. * 1876 
tre Ziemssen's Cycl, Med, XI. 382 The mode of origin of 
these‘ hemiplegic contractures differs essentially from that 
of paralytic contractures. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Contracture 
..is usually slowly developed in muscles, as 2 consequence of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, convulsions, in pnralysis, etc, ' 


CONTRADICTEDNESS. 


2. Arch. The narrowing of a column towards 


its upper part. f in Fr. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit. 126 A Contracture and 
comely diminution, by workmen called the breaking of the 
Pillar. 1706 Paiuirs (ed. Kersey), Contracture, the making 
small of Pillars about the top. Hence in Baitey, etc, 

Contra‘ectured, 44/. a. [f. prec. +-ED2: cf. 
F. contracturé.] Affected by contracture. 

1890 Braituwalte Retrosp. Med. CY. 3 Where the joints 
are bound down by old contractured muscles. ; 

Contra-dance, -danse, a corruption of 
CounTRY-DANGE: see CONTRE-DANSE. 

+Contrarde. Obs. [ad. Pr. and It. contrada 
region, district, quarter of a town, thoroughfare, 
highway, f. L, contra: see Country.] ?A 
thoroughfare or highway. 

1645 Lrrucow Siege of Newcastle (1820) 14 Besides these 
there are other two back streets, with five or six contrades 
and a number of narrow devalling lanes. 

Contradict (kpntridi-kt), v. [f. L. contradict-, 
ppl. stem of condradicére, in cl. L. contra dictye, to 
speak against. Cf. F. contredire.] =GaAINsAy, 

+1. ¢rans. To speak aguas or in opposition to; 
to oppose in speech; to forbid: a. aclaim, action, 
purpose, etc. Ods. 

1570-6 Lamnarpe 2ervamd, Kent (1826) 223 ‘The Crosier.. 
(they of Canterbury claymed) ought to lye upon the Altar 
with them—but was contradicted by them of Rochester, 
1595 Suaks. Yoh u, i, a80 Stand in ‘his face to contradict 
his claime. 1626 Buntoxar, Contradict, to gainsay, or 
speake against. 2727 De Tor Ast, Ch. Seve. (1844) 7 The 
said Treaty and Marriage being Broposed in Parliament, 
was so openly contradicted by the Priests in general. .that, 
etc. 1754 RicHARDSON Grandi son (1781) IT. 28, I will break- 
fast with him..to morrow morning, if he contradicts it not. 

+b. a person, in his proposals, proceedings, etc. : 
To oppose. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Evomena 117 Being not 
used to contradict me. 1656 Dramnate Repiic, v. 191 They 
--shewed that he bad nothing to doc to contradict them, 
more then they did contradict him when he thrust Novatus 
out of the Church. 166: Ussunn Power Princes 1. (1683) 
52 Whosoever did detract from his Empire, did contradict 
God that constituted it. ‘2, . 

+c. intr. To speak in opposition, object Zo. Obs. 

1616 Brent tr. Saxpi'’s Counc. Trent (1676) 167 Where- 
unto none of the holy Fathers contradicted. 

2. zrans. To affirm the contrary of; to declare 
untrue or erroneous; to deny categorically: a. a 
statement. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acés xiii. 45 The Iewes. .contradicted 
those things which were said of Paul. 1611 Suaxs, Wind. 
7. mt. ii, 24 Since what I am to say, must be but that 
Which contradicts my Accusation, 1651 Hones Leviath, 
I, XIV. %§ An Absurdity, to contradict what one maintained 
in the Beginning. 1725 De For Vay. round World (1840) 
210 It went current among the seamen that the Spanish 
doctor was an Englishman. I took care that nobody should 
contradict it. 1850 MeCosn Div. Gout. u. iii, (1874) 240 They 
contradict some of the deepest principles of our nature. AZod, 
‘The statement has been officially contradicted. 

b. Todeny the words or statement of (a person). 
360g Suaxs, Macé. u. iti.9q Deare Duff, I prythee contra- 
dict thy selfe, And say, it is not so. 165x Honves Govi. § 
Soc. Pref., That out of a desire they have to contradict 
others, cay 4 puter themselves. 1752 Jounson Rambler 
No. 193 » 8 He certainly waits with impatience to be con- 
tradicted. 1841 Borrow Zincali I. viii. 1. 352 They. .nevet 
failed to contradict themselves, by permitting some expres- 
sion to escape which belied their assertions, 1878 JEvons 
Primer Pol, con. 8 No ordinary person of sense ventures 
to contradict a chemist about chemistry or an astronomer 
about eclipses, 

absol, 1784 Cuatnam Lett, Nephew iv. 22 There is..a 
particular attention required to contradict with good man- 
ners, 2777 Sieripan Sch, Scand, 1. i, Contradicting isn’t 
the way to keep friends. k 

8. transf. Of a statement, action, etc.: To be 
contrary to in effect, character, etc. ; to be directly 
opposed to; to go counter to, go against. 

1600 Hooker (J-), No truth can contradict any truth, 
2630 Paynne Autz-Avmin. 137 Their lives. .contradict their 
Doctrine. 1671 Micron Samsoz 301 Yet more there be who 
doubt his ways not just, As to his own edicts found contra- 
dicting, 1698 Norris Prac Disc. WV. 72 Take Care that 
your Hands do not Contradict your Tongue. 1729 Butter 
Serm. xi. Wks. 1874 I. 135 To disappoint itself, and even 
contradict its own end. Z6id. ii. TI. 25 To contradict or go 
against cool self-love. 1867 Freeman Worm, Cong, (1876) 
I. App. 630 These two versions do not formally contradict 
oneanother. _— 

+Contradi‘ct, sd. Obs. [f. prec. vb., or ad. L. 
contradict-um.| Prohibition, refusal; = ContRra- 
DICTION I. 

32606 G. W[oopcocke] tr. Hist. Justine Pode If Phillip 
eae hcirrcany ling this contradict) should offer to place this 

mage, etc. need 

Contradictable (kpntridi-ktab’l), ¢. [f£ prec. 
vb. +-ABLE.] Capable of being contradicted. 

2886 Bacrnor Biog. Stud. (1880) 9 More contradictable by 
the lower herd, siete ee 

Contradicted -(kpntridicktéd),.p/. a. [f. as 
prec. +-ED,} Spoken against, gainsaid, denied. 

1898 Fiorio, Contradetto, contradicted, gainesayd. 1612 
in Corer. . 1828 in Wenster. . , 

Contradi‘cteduess. [f. prec. + -nEss.] The 
quality of being contradicted ; ‘| inconsistency. 

2670 Baxter Cure Ch. ‘Div. 236 So selfish as dishonoureth 
our profession with the brand of contradictedness, and 
partiality. 2802 Parey Vat. Theol. (1804) 394 The contra- 
dictedness and debility of the human faculties, 


CONTRADICTING. 


Contradicter, obs..f. ConrraDIcror. 
.Contradicting (kpntridiktin), 44 a. 
ContRAnIc? v. + -ING?.] 
saying, opposing. - : 

x6r0 Br. CARLETON Surisd. Pref., So many are found to 
write in this contradicting age, one contrary to another. 
1676 DryDEN Axreugz. ui. 1,1346-1f contradicting Int’rests 
could be mixt. 1849 Grote Greece u. xviii. VI. 139 note, 
As much a contradicting as an affirming witness, 

Contradiction (kentridi-kjon). Forms: 4-5 
contradiccioun, § -diccion(e,-dyctyon,-dixioh, 
6 -dyecyon, -diccyon, -dictioun, -diotione, 5- 
contradiction. fa. F. contradiction, -diccitn, 
-dicion (v2th c, in Littté), ad. L. contradiction-em, 
n. of action from contradicére to ContRADICT.] 

1. The action of speaking against or in oppo- 
sition to (an action, proposal, etc.); gainsaying ; 
opposition. 

¢1382 Wycur Ps. liv. xo [lv. 9}, I saz wickidnesse and 
contradiccioun (1388 azenseiyng) in the cite. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 204 Al the peple of that contre. .without contra- 
dyctyon came and yelded them. 1533 BeLtennen Lévy 1. 
(1822) 20 Romulus... come..on his taun, and tuke the 
sammin, with small contradictioun. xs82 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Heb, xii. 3 Thinke diligently vpon him which sustained of 
sinners such contradiction agatnst himself. 2§93 Suaxs. 
Rich. 17, wm. fii, 124. 166r Bramuace Fust Vind, iv. 79 
‘The Saxon Kings in all ages bestowed Bishopricks without 
any contradiction. 1712 Strrve Spect. No. 263 ? 1 ‘There 
are those who pursue their own Way out of a Sourness and 
Spirit of Contradiction. 1818 Cautse Diges? (ed. 2) V1. 347 
This rule should be extended, in contradiction to the pac- 
ticular intention of the testator. 184r Myers Cath. 7. tt. 
§ 32. 118 It could only be by continual constraint and con- 
tradiction of his impulses. . 

2, The action of contradicting or declaring to be 
untrue or erroneous; affirming the contrary ; asser- 
tion of the direct opposite ; denial. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 153%) 173 Y° enuyous & irous 
persone maketh sore contradiccyon & replyeth, 2576 
Freminc Panopl. Epist. 175 Libertie of overthwarting in 
language and unseemely contradiction. 1606 Staxs, ei nt, 
& CZ. 1. vii. 40 Without contradiction I haue heard that. 
1683 D. A. Art Converse 24 Some are so possess’d with the 
spirit of contradiction. 1794 S, Wittiams Vermont 167 lin. 
patience at contradiction, 1860 TynpaLt Glace. 11. xiv. 304 
He cites Ebel, Hugi, Agassiz ..and places them in open 
contradiction to each other. . 

3. A statement that contradicts or denies the 
truth or correctness of another. 

1724 Watts Logic u. iii, § 3 vi, ‘Truth is lost in the noise 
and tumult otseeiprocsl contradictions. 18x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) LV. 179 Almost a contradiction of what is said by 
Moor. <Afod.” It contains an official contradiction of the 
recent rumours, a haha . 

4. A state or condition of opposition in things 
ees get variance ; inconsistency, contrariety. - 

1576 Frestxc Panopl. Epist. 418 But the authoritie of 
Cicero... is at contradiction with this barbarous opinion. 
1s97 Hooxer Eccl. Pol, v. Ixviii. § 6 One must needs sec if 
there be any contradiction between them, 1777 Parestley 
Matt. & Spir. (1782) I. vi. 65 ‘Phe manifest contradiction 
between these two accounts .. hardly needs to be pointed 
out, 1809-10 CoLerince friend (1865) 139 Angry contume- 
lies..in contradiction with cach other. 1863 Geo. Exior 
Romola (1878) 319 The contradiction between men’s lives 
and their professed beliefs had pressed upon him. 

b, Legit) inconsistency or incongruity. 

1613 J. Satxetn Treat. Angels 235 Such is the omnipo- 
tence of God, that .. it can effectuate whatsoever implyeth 
not contradiction. 1690 Locks Aum. Und. ur. vi. § 22 
There appears no Contradiction that there should be such. 
1862 H, Seuxcer First Princ, t. iv. $26 Unless a real Non- 
relative or Absolute be postulated, the Relative itself be- 
comes absolute; and so brings the argument to a contra- 
diction, 7 

@. Logic. One of the four kinds of Opposition 
(contradiction, contraricty, sub-contrariety, siub- 
alternation): see quot. 1864. Principle (or Jaw) 
of contradiction: the axiom that ‘a thing cannot 
be and not be at the same, time” or ‘that nothing 
can have at the. same time and at the same place 
contradictory and inconsistent qualities ’. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hasutron Afedaph. xxxviil. (1870) IL. 363 
The highest of all logical laws .. is what is called the prin- 
ciple of Contradiction, or more correétly the principle of 

on-Contradiction. It is this: A thing cannot be and not 
be atthe same time. 1850 M«Cosit Div, Gout, mt. i. (1874) 
278. 3864 Bown Logic iii, 49 Here we have the well- 
known Law of Contradiction, /d/d. vi. 162 There are four 
sorts of Opposition. The first and inost porfect of these is 
that of Contradiction, which exists between ‘tivo’ Judg- 
ments which differ from cach other both*in Quantity and 
Quality, 1. oO es — 

5.A statement containing propositions one of 
which denies or is logically at, yariance with the 
other ; algo a contradictory proposition. -- 

¢1400 Test. Love-u. (1560) 2840/1 Understanden well 
these termes, and look no contradiction thou graunt. * 1588 
Fraunce, Lawiers Log. 1. i, 2b, As though the naturall 
facultic of reason, were ‘an art of reasoning, which is con- 
trarie’ to all reason, and includcth in it selfe a manifest 
contradiction. 1628 T. Srencer Legick 175 A Contradiction 
is when the same Axiome is affirmed, and denyed. 1648 
Fansuawe Pastor Fido 186 That man that utters contra- 
dictions must Speak one untrith, 165x-Houses Leviath. 1. 
xii, §8, Both parts of a contradiction sens poe oe trus, 
ex1gos .BerkeLey Compl. Bk, in Praser. Life 467 Contra- 
dictions.cannot be both true. Z y 
Ji, ed. 4) 39° The conception of the Absolute and Infinite .. 
‘Appears encompassed with contradictions. : 


ff. 


“That contradicts ; gain- 


1858 Manset Bampton Lect. 


916 


. b.'A statement, or - Swhich is self-contra- 
dictory on ‘the’ face of it: more fully'a contradic- 
tion in terms. * ; te ms 

(1667 Mitton P, Z.'x. 799 Can he make deathless Death? 
That were to make Strange contradiction, which to God 
himself Impossible is held. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. 
(1852) II. 596 Contradictions hecome elegance and propriety 
of language, for 2 thing may be excessively moderate, vastly 
little, monstrous pretty, wonderous common, prodigious 
natural, or. devilis godly.) 2795 T. Mzex Sophistry de- 
tected 1x He grants the possibility of a revelation, but he 
ts not aware that his idens of lancuage make it absolutely 
impossible, which is a contradiction interms, 1856 Ferrick 
inst: Metaph, W. xvi. 738 Why is 2 two-sided triangle a 
contradiction? 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iii. § 19 
A state later than the last, which is a contradiction. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 9 A virtuous tyrant is a contra- 
diction in terms, 29, 

6. A contradictory act, fact, or condition; an 
inconsistency. 

1614 Br. Hatt Recoll, Tread. (1617) 468 Alas, how full are 
you of contradictions to your selfe! how full of contrary 

urposes ! 1932 Arnurunot Riles of Diet ap The only 
Contradiction to this is too great Heat and ‘ thirst. 1950 
Jounson Rambler No. 178 ? 3 An attempt to make contra- 
dictions consistent. 1856 Emerson ng. Traits, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) EL, 42 England subsists by antagonisms and 
contradictions, 

7. A person made up of contradictory qualities. 

1735 Pore £4. Lady 270 And yet, believe me, good as welt 
as ill, Woman’s at best a contradiction still. 

8. Comb., as contradiction-trap. 

1744 Warsurton Rem. sev. Occas. Reff. 137 He has 
catched me in his Contradiction-Trap. 

Contradi‘ctional, a. rare. [f. prec. +-AL.] 
Of the nature of contradiction, contradictory. 

164: Mitton Reform, Wks. 1738 1. 27 We have try'’d 
already..what the boisterous and contradictional hand ofa 
temporal, earthly and corporeal -- Spirituality can avail to 
the edifying of hrist’s holy Church. 

Contradi‘ctionist, [fas prec. + -1s7.] One 
who professes contradiction (e.g. to particular 
assertions or claims). 

1890 GtapsTone in Gd. MWords May 303/t Designating 
those who would assert the negative by the name of Coon 


dictionists. 
Contratlictious (kgntridi-kfos), a. [f. Cox- 


TRADICTION : see -TIOUS.] 

41. Characterized by contradiction, contradic- 
tory. 

1604 T, Wricut Passions ww. i. 116 This contradictious 
speech lieth rooted in yaine-plory. 1641 W. Twisse: Pref 
Afede's A post, Later Times 3 This opinion .. seemed very 
contradictious to diverse plaine passages of holy Scripture. 
1697 Cottier Ess. Alor. Subj. u. (1709) 132 ‘The Wxpec- 
tation [is}immoral, or contradictiousto the Attributesof God, 

+b. Contrary, adverse. Obs. 

1766 Mrs, Grurrirn Lett. Henry § Frances WV. 215 The 
Town {is} full, and Wind contradictious still. a 

2. Self-contradictory ; involving a contradiction 
in terms. ach. 

1638 Cuutuincw. Relig. Prat, 1, iii, § 18. 136 It being im- 
possible and contradictious, that a man should know one 
thing to be true, and believe the contrary, 1698 [IR. Fer. 
Gusson) View Eccles. 48 Things .. perfectly contradictious 
and subversive of one another, a 1716 Sours Serur. (1717) 
V. 424 For a Man to be envious and innocent too, is contra- 
dictious and impossible. 1848-9 Catnioun Const. U.S. Wks. 
yt I, 152 What can be more contradictious?_ 

. OFf persons or their dispositions: Inclined or 
addicted to contradict; given to cavil; disputa- 
tious, 

@ 1677 Barrow Scrzm. (1810) I, 95 Men perversely contra- 
dictious. 1709 J. Jounsox Clergy, Vade ALU. p. xxxvi, 
An instance of a contradictious spirit, x89 Souriury Sir 
7. More (1831) H. 102 The contradictious principle in hu- 
man nature. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr, Afr in Frail. 

- Geog. Soc. XX¥X. 413 In every caravan there is some lazy, 
loud-lunged, arid contradictions fellow, 

Contradictiously, adv. [f. prec. + -tx2.] 
Tn a contradictions manner or spirit; with contra- 
diction; contenticusly. -{1. With self-contradic- 
tion, inconsistently (0ds.). . . , 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed iv. ut. vi, Wks. ILL. 311 Contra- 
dictiously to contest with .the Spare by which he’ uttered 
these divine oracles. 1698 [R,- Fercusson} View Eccles. 

16 Contradictiously to what he said and did under the late 
reign, x18g0 ‘T. A. TRottore Jpress. Wanderer viii, 13 
So contradictiously disputatious: a spirit was prevalent 
1873 Miss Brouciron Navicy 1. 242 ‘Do you think. she 
can have grown that much in four weeks?’ asks*he, not 
contradictiously, but a little beige Ai 
Contradi‘ctiousness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
+L, The state or quality of being contradictory ; 
self-contradictoriness, inconsistency. Ods. . ‘ 
1664, H. More A/yst. nig. 339 This reading .. generally 
obtains, notwithstanding its seeming harshness‘and contra- 
dictiousness. 1678 Cupworrit /ntell, Syst. 1. v. 653 To give 
an‘account of that supposed contradictiousness in the idea 


. 


and attributes of God. - - Bette ae oes es 
2. Disposition to contradict or oppose. ; ; 
1867 Spectator 20 July 798 Theré iyas-a captiotisness and 
contradictiousness ‘Cranborne’s old parliament. 


about 

ary'style, 1884 G. Atten Philistia II. 228 Such is the 
natural contradictiousness and vexatious disposition of the 
British parent. Sgih Wha ee a Oy, 

_+Contradi-ctist. Ods: [f. Conrraniet 2. + 
*3st.] One who professes contradiction. ~ ae 
. 1630, G. Winnowrs Schysm, Puritan A3b, He is oppo- 
sitely set, 2 Contradictist to the Scriptures dedticeable sence 


in three things. 


CONTRADICTORIOTS. - = 
Contradictive (kgntridi-ktiv), a.. (FL. cons. 


trédict- ppl. stem (as above) +-IVE.] °° ~ 

I. Of contradictory quality or tendency.. * >. 

1627-77 .FeLTHan Resolves i, Ixxiii. 315 They aré not 
Contradictive to the Canon. “1641 Mitton.Ch. Govt, n, iii.” 
(2851) 167 The consecrating of Temples, carpets, and table. 
clothes, the railing in of'a repugnant: and contradictive . 
Mount Sinai in the Gospell. 1706 De For Jive Div. v.92 
This Passive Sham. .The Dream of Contradictive Loyalty, 
Which makes Men suffer first, and then obey. 1840 Blackz. 
Alag. XLVI, 280 Greek philosophy. exhibits a continual 
contradictive illusion moving before its philosophizings. 

+2. Given to contradiction ; contradictious: Ods. 

1643 E. Symuons Loy. Subjects Beli¢fe 82 They were ‘of 
such contradictive spirits, that; etc." 1673 O. Water Zdiic, 
(2677) 71 No Nation. .(except our late contradictive spirits) 
that express not their joy and mirth by it[dancing). Aid. 
295 Neither maintain an, argument with contradictive 
persons. : , . - 

Hence Contradiotively adv., Contradtotive- 
ness. : 

1829 Blackw, Afag. XXVI, 311 This. .gives a character of 
contradictiveness to the exhibition, 1842 G. S. Fanrr Pro. 
vinc. Lett. (1844) 11, 193 To write contradictively and unin- 
telligibly. 1851 —- A/any Alansions: (1862) 339 The very 
same claim is contradictively put forth by‘his Competitor. 

+Contradi‘ctless, a. Ods. [seé -LESs.] That 
cannot be contradicted. be 

1607 Day Trav, Eng. Brd. (1881) 83 Words thunderlike, 
a contradictlesse tongue. 

Contradictor (kgtridi-ktaz). Also -7-8 -er, 
[a. L. contradictor, agent-n. from contrdadiedre to 
Contrapict; the variant in -er is formed on the 
English verb.] One who contradicts; one who 
speaks against, opposes, or denies what is asserted, 
claimed, proposed, etc. ; a gainsayer. . : 

1599-1623 Minsueu Sf. Dict., Coutradezidor, a gaine- 
sayer, a contradictor. 1612 T. Tavior Comme, Titus i. 9 
Stubborne and opposite contradictors of thé truth. ~ 1645 
Murron Zetrach. (1851) 207 In hope to find him a‘contra- 
dicter of Moses, and a condemner of Herod. 1727 Swirt 
State frel. Wks. 1755 V.1t. 161 If a gentleman happen to be 
a little more sincere .. he is sure to have a dozen contra- 
dictors. x82g Lo. Cocknurn Afenr, 228 It is easy to make 
almost any hypothesis have an appearance of soundness 
when there is no contradictor. 1889 Lo. Watson in Law 
Rep. 14 App. Cases 668 Re-trying .. the same issues which 
have ey been conclusively decided against him in a 
question wit! his proper contradictor. 

+Contradicto'rial, a. Obs. rare—', [f. L. 
contradictori-us +-Ab.] = CONTRADICTORY. 

1644 Sir E. Dentxc Prop. Sacr. Bij, Such opposites to 
them, so contradictoriatl, so deadly. . ‘ 

Contradictorily (kentradi-ktarili), adv. [f. 
ContRADIOrony + -LY 2.} - 

1. In a way that contradicts or involves contra- 
diction; in contradictory terms. S 

1603 T. Hurren Reas. Refusal 88 Contradictorily fight 
with the expresse oracles of scripture. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. vu. xv. 369 As for the story men deliver. it 
variously. divers contradictorily, or contrarily, quite over- 
throwing the point. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hrst, 1V. vin, 
154 Having acted so contradictorily to the fundamental 
laws of Sparta. 184r D'israrit Amen. Lit, (1867) 356 
Warton certainly has hastily and contradictorily cénsured 
Heywood. 3856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Charac.-Wks. 11, 
57 They are contradictorily described as sour, Splenetic, 
and stubborn—and as mild, sweet, and sensible. « 

2. Logic. With contradictory opposition. : 

3678 Norns Coll. lise, (2699) 302 Not conteactonly 
or privatively, but contrarily opposed to it. 1837-8 Sir W. 
Hamivton Logic xvii, (1866) 1. 331 The case in which the 
members of disjunction are contradictorily opposed. 

Contradictoriness, [f. as prec, +.-NE8s.] 

1. ‘The state or quality of being contradictory. 

1930 A. Baxrer Lug. Nat, Sond I, 180 (T.) This objec- 
tion from the contradictoriness of our dreams sounds big at 
first.’ x73" « Wirraxeer On Gibbon Ix.(R.), Confounding 
himself by the contradictoriness of his own ideas. 28%6 J. 
Gitcunst Philos. Etynt. 158 ‘There is so much. .self-con- 
tradictoriness in what Horne Tooke advances on verbs and 
participles. 879 Farrar S¢, Paul 11, 590 The apparent 
contradictoriness to human reason of divine facts, 

2. Disposition to contradict‘ or oppose whatever 
is said ;’ contradictiousness, 53 : 


3810 Bentnam Packing (1821) 102 Contradictoriness .. 
manifested, in terms of a certain degrec of strength, towards 
some’ proposition or propositions, that have been advanced 
by some one else. 1872 Geo, Evior Afiddicm. v.75 He 
was not without contradictoriness and rebellion even to- 
wards his own resolve, 1887 Oftd Alan's Favoitr I. 1. iv. 89 

Tell folks to go onc way, and; from-shee? contradictoriness, 
they start gatly off in the other. ° roy 
‘+Contradictorionus, a. Obs, [£ L. contra- 
dictori-us CONTRADICTORY +-0US.]  - 


‘1, Opposite; = Conrmany 5. ss: 

3432-50 tr, Wieden (Rolls) 11.179 What distaunce is be- 
twene cenit of oure hedde and a poynte contradictorious to 
hit in heuyn, eee tas > os. 

2, =Conrrapicrory. - : 

3608 T. Jasies Apo. Iyclif 20 Their Bibles authorized 
fre.. contrarious,- and contradictorious the one vnto. the 
other, 1649 in St, Srials, Lt.-Col, Lilburue (R.), This ts 
therefore a contradictorious humour in you, 1664 H.-Monrn:. 
Atyst. Jniq. xiv. 163 That; .is the true Catholick Church ., 
which has. .the Laws and Usages of Christ and his Apostles, 
and nothing contradictorious thereunto... | ee 

Hence Contradicto-riously adz. ,coritradictorily. 

1647 H. More Song of Sout iv. xiv, One soul in both doth 
thus ‘Philosophise, Concludes at once contradictoriously To 
her own self. - oe Bite Se PETS is 


CONTRADICTORY. 


“Contradictory (kmtridikteri); 2, and sd. 
[ad. L. contradictort-us, {. contradictor-en Con- 
TRADICTOR : See -oRY, Cf. I. contradictotve (14th 
c., Oresme)-] — Avago. 
iL. Logéc and ge. Having the quality or character 
of contradicting; denying that a thing stated is 
completely trué. 
. Contradictory Opposition (in Logic): the opposition be- 
. tween two Contradictory Propositions, i.¢. such as differ 
from each other both in quantity and quality (e.g, 4224 
is Bs Sonte A is not By; both of which cannot, and one of 
. which must, be true. Contradictory terms: those of the 
type ‘A and not-A’:- see quot. 1887 in b. : . 

1605 Bacon Adu, Learn. 1. ii. § 3 It is almost without in- 
stance contradictorie, that euer any gouernement was dis- 
astrous, that was in the hands of learned Gouernors. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 297 The assumption in this argument 
is Contradictory to the latter part of the proposition .. In 
the like sort, the Conclusion is contradictory to the first 
part of the proposition. - 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 
‘IV. 229 To make an objection good, it must not only be 
a Truth, but a contradictory Truth. 1865 Trotore Belton 
Est. ix. 94 Two answers which were altogether distinct, and 
contradictory one of theother. 1887 Fow.er Deduct. Logic 
79 It isa rule of practical Logic that a contradictory should 

ways in disputations be used in preference to a contrary 
opposition. - - : 

b. Zogic and gen, Mutually opposed or incon. 
sistent ; that contradict or are at variance with each 
other, 

1834 More Ausw. Poisoned Bk, Wks. 1109/2 Be-these 
two prop sicions so sore repugnant and so playn contra- 
dicto: . 1599 Biunpevin Arte Logzcke m1. iii. 64 trae 
dictorie Propositions. .can neither be true nor false both at 
once; for if one’ be trué;*the other must_needes be false, 
1646 Sir T. Browne: Psend, Zp. 1, x. 43 Deluding us into 
contradictory and-inconsistent falsities. 1709 Sreete Tatler 
No. 65 #1 If we sit down satisfy’d with such contradictory 
Accounts, 1860 Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. v. (eds 5) Her 
Histories .. not’contradictory but complementary, — 187! 
Jevons Elew. Logic (1880) 76 A and O are contradictory 
propositions, whereas A and E are called contyary proposi: 
tions, 2887 Fowrer Deduct, Logic 83 ‘ Contradicto 
Terms’, such as, white and not-white., are terms whic 
admit of no medium, i.e. terms which are not both pre- 
dicable of the same thing, while one or other of them must 
be predicable of it, . . 

‘. @ Inconsistent in itself; containing elements 
opposed to each other. 

"3868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) Il. viii. 213 The 
character which he left behind him was a singularly contra. 
dictoryone, x187x Moriey Voltaire Ces 3 Contradictory 
attributes of unjust justice and loving vindictiveness. 

2. Of opposite character, tendency, or effect ; 
diametrically opposed, contrary. 

- 1936 Burier Azad, 1. iii, 78 There is nothing in the human 
mind contradictory, as the logicians speak, to virtue. 1794 
Suttivan View Nad, 1, A remarkable phanomenon..con- 
tradictory to what is generally observed of the fossils of the 
two kingdoms. Be iad Lae 

.8. Given to contradiction; contradictious. 

: ae Miss K. S, Macquorn in /2/ust, Lond, News 12 Sept. 
348/r-.Vion Scheffel had gone :downstairs in a ruffled, con- 
tradictory mood. 

4, asady.. + ©, 1s. . 

1746 Liza Heywoop Female Spect. (1748) LV. 286 Many 

ae «behave so manifestly.contradictory to both. 

' B. sh eas ‘ . 
‘1. A contradictory proposition, assertion, or prin- 
ciple; spec. in Logic:.see A. '1,. : 
. € 1400 Test: Love u. (1560).292/2.The contradictory that is 
necessarié needes must I leve. a@xgs6 Cranmer Wes, 1. 15 
You shall neyer be good logician, that would set together 
two contradictories : for that, the schodlmen’ say, God can- 
not do.. r69 R. Jones in Phenix (1708) 11. 481, t lay down 
three plain Conitradict to the words of the Text, 
lie in order, First, The Disciples came not hither by Night, 
Secondly, He was not stole away. Thirdly, The: Soldiers 
were not asleep. x6a8 T.’Spencer Légich 97: Contradic- 
toties, are negatiue Contraries, the one whereof denieth 
every. where, or generally. '2854 Bowen” Logic 163 Con- 
tradictories cannot both-be true, and cannot both: be false. 
3890 H. W. Warxins Bampton Lect. 6 Now contraries may 
both be'wrong; and.of contradictories one cannot be'right. 

2. The opposite, the contrary, . ; 7 

.x84o Arnoip-in Stanley Live § Cavr, (1844) IT. App. 428 
A place the very contradicto . «of the, hill Pittcule, and 
éf the house Beautiful, and of the Land of Beulah. 1874 
Pusey. Lert, Serm.'285 Since sloth is‘a deadly sin, it is a 
great thing that its contradictory; activity, is nature to us. 

Contradiscri‘minate,-v. rare. [f. ContRa- 
i +, Disonmiinate.] : rans, To discriminate by 
way of cpeoaes or contrast. 

283677 Sin:W. Hamitton Afetagh. x, (870) 179 By this 
distinction, act, operation, energy, are contradiscriminated, 
from power, facul ty, capacity, sposition, and habit. : 

Contradistinet  (kpntridistinkt), 2. “[f 
Coxrka- 1 +Distinor.] Contradistinguished ; dis- 
tinct and in contrast, - >.) es 
‘ 2641. R; Brooxe Zvigy Zpise. 1. v. 83 You shall finde these 
and'the-Church: contradistinct; 2688 NoRris -Lové 1. v. 60 
ate Division. of. Benevolence into Self:Jove-and- Charity is 
sufficiently accurate and contra-distinct:- . Berxetey 

‘&s. TV. 634 The latter. .also in kind contradistict: 2 


as they 


* "s62x W, Scrater -Tythes (1623) 72. 
Caremonies. contradistinct :to mora! 


as contradistinct from the Jaw, ..:., 
Vou. IT: ; 


seedey bee gee wee bade F 
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. Contradisti‘netly adv., in contradistinction. 

x62z W. Scrater Tythes 629) ‘Taking it as schoolemen 
contradistinctly to Morall an Gzeremoniall, etc. x697 J. 
Senceant Solid Philos. 437 He speaks of Words .. Contra- 
distinctly from the Ideas s 'd by them. ‘ 

Contradistinction (kpntridistinkfon). [f. 
Contra- 1+ Distinction.] The action of contra- 
distinguishing; distinction by contrast or opposition. 

3655 Fuuer C4, Hist, vi. v. 334 Britain. .isstyled Another 
World, and in this contradistinction .. acquits itself well in 
proportion of famous writers. 1836-7 Sir W, HasiLron 
Metapit xiii, (2870) 222 One of these errors is the contra- 
distinction of perception from consciousness. 1842 W. GROVE 
Corr. Phys. Forces 76 The changes.. have acquired..a 
generic contradistinction from other material changes. 

b. esf. in phr. 2 contradistinction to (less 
usually /vone). 

1647 Satrmarsu Spark, Glory (1847) 173 Called Gospel- 
Ota istinction to Re legal Ordinances. 
1789 Durnrorp & East Ref. Il}. 466 The necessity of an 
actual possession by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to 
a constructive possession by the intervention of an agent, 
1874 Heres Soc. Press, xxii. 342 You tend to produce a 
great capitalist in contradistinction to a number of small 
capitalists. 2882 Farrar Lavly Chr. II. 484 There never 
was such a person as John the Presbyter in contradistinction 
from John the Apostle. The two were one. | : 

Contradistinctive (kpntridisti-nktiv), a. 
(and sé). [f. Contra- + Distuncrive, ] 

A. aaj. Characterized by contradistinction ; 
serving to contradistinguish. 

164% Answ. Vind. Smectymnuus Pref. 11 The name of 
Bishops hath been ordinarily appropriated (in a contra- 
distinctive sense) to Church-governors in an apparent 
superiority. 3657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 593 Contra-dis- 
tinctive of the Protestant faith from ours, 1825 CoLermcE 
Aids Roft. (2848) 1. 285 The contra-distinctive constituent 
of humanity. ; ae 

‘b. Expressing or marking contradistinction. vare. 
7st Harris Hermes 1. v, The diversity between the 
contradistinctive pronouns, and the enclitic, is not unknown 
even to the English tongue. 
B, sb. A contradistinctive word or form. 

173x Harais Heruies 1, v. (Jodrell), The Greeks too had 
in the first person énod, duct, gue for contradistinctives, and 
wod, wot, me for encliticks. 

Hence Contradistinctively adv. 

187 G. S, Faner 8 Déssert. (1845) I, 132 The two are 
evidently mentioned contradistinctively. 1853 — Down. 
Turkey (ed. 2) 1x0 The name of Jew .. used contradistinc- 
tively to the name of Israelite. ieee . 

Contradistin: (kentradisti-ngwif), 2. 
[é Conrra- 1 + Disrinevisu.] ‘trans. To dis- 
tinguish (two things, or one thing from another) 
by contrasting or opposing their differences. 

1640 Br. Haut Zpisc. u. § x. 84 Soon after, the very 
terms were contra-distinguished, both by the substance of 
their charge, and by the pro of their Titles. 2673 
Maavet ek. Transp. U1. 230 Whensoever those come to 
be contradi not man but God Is to be obey'd. 
1824 _T. Jerrerson Wit. (1830) IV. 410 We do not know 
exactly when the common law statute law began to be 
contra-distinguished. 1823 Conerince Aids Rej?, (1848) 1. 
165 Doctrines. .not only essential to the Christian religion, 
but..which contra-di ish the religion as Christian, 

: b. with from, also Zo (now unusual) ; + agadust. 
z6zz_ Br. Hatt Sernt. Wks. 1837 V, 127 The reasonable 
part of the soul. . being contradistinguished to the sensitive, 
x Efisc. ut. § 1. 220 He is faine to contradistinguish 
them from teaching Elders. 1656 [J. Sercrant] tr. White's 
Peripatet. Inst. 193 Substance, as ’tis contradistinguish’t 
against Quantity. _ryog BerneLey Compl. Bk. Wks. IV. 
438 rev » as contradistinguish’d from 
natural. 2856 Sir B. Bropre Psychol, Jug, I, v. 187 Instinct, 
as contradistinguished to the higher faculties of the intellect. 
1876 M. Arworp Lit. § Dogaia 2 The development which 
contradistinguishes the Hellene from the barbarian. 
- Hence Contradisti-nguished Zp/.a. = ConTra- 
DISTINOT; Contradisti‘ngnishing wd/. sh. and 
ppl. a. ; 
ee Apr. J. Witurams Holy Table (1637) 103 These foure 
conitradistinguished Tenets or Positions. 1 Sm E. 
Denne Sf, on Relig. 21 June Div,‘ Two several contra- 
distinguished functions. 1817, CoLertbce Birog. Lit. 149 
Poetry of the highest kind may exist without metre, and 
even without: the contradistinguishing objects of a poem. 
(ale Gaius 11, (ed. 2) 160 Gaius. .wishes us. .to make 
Obligation. .and even some forms,of Dominion, members of. 
the contra-distinguished branch, res incorporalis. 
+ Comtradivi'de,'v. Obs. rare, [Contra- 1.] 
To place in the opposite division 0 (another thing). 

1640 Be, Reynoips Passiovs v. 38° Though the sensitive 
Appetite in man be of it selfe unreasonabie, and therefore 
by him [Aristotle] contradivided to the Rationall powers 
of the Soule. * oe 
. Contradyeeyon, obs. f. CONTRADICTION... 

“+ GContrafact, v. Obs. rare. -[f. med.L. con- 
trvafact-, ppl..stem of contréfactye.to do against.] 
trans. To,do the oj te of, ‘ 

1632 Lirucow Trav. rv. (i682) 138 The Turks haveno Bells 
+. but.they have high-round: Steeples, for. they contrafact; 
and contradict alt the Forms of Christians, . z 
_t+-Contrafa:ction: .Ods..rare—°. [ad. L. con- 
trafaction-ent,-n: of action from ‘contrafacére. : 
~3670 Brount Law Dict:, Contrafaction, a Counterieiting, 
- Contrafago'tto: see Conmh- 4. °° + 
‘ Contrafait; obs.Sc, f. COUNTERFEIT 2. _ |” 
‘+ Contrafi‘ssure. Szrg."Obs. [Contra- 3.] 
See quot.: ef. COUNTERFISSURE; “9 

ts tagger (J), -Contusiors, when. grént, ‘do usually 
produce a. .crack of the.scull, : 


either in.the sameipart where 


. CONTRA-INDICATE, 


the blow was inflicted, and then it is called a fissure; or in 
the contrary part, in which case it obtains the name of 
contrafissure. 7783 Port Chirurg. Wks, (new ed.) I. 172 But 
all the antient, and many of the modern writers, speak of a 
particularkind of fracture. .and this they call a contra-fissure. 

Contrafluxion. déd. [Conrra- 1] A 
a of a part, produced by artificial means, 
for therapeutical purposes, 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lest. 

Contrafocal (kpntrifowkdl). Avath. [ContRa- 
2.] Having, as two conics or conicoids, the sums 
of the squares of two corresponding axes equal: 
oy osed to ConrocaL conics, etc. in which the 

Trences are equal. 

1866 Syivester in Phil, Trans. 760 Contrafocal ellipsoids, 
the sums of whose squared axes are the same in all three 
directions. 3868 Routs Aigid Dynantics 358 The momental 
ellipsoids of these bodies are contrafocal, i.e. have the sum. 
of the squares of any two principal diameters the same in 
each ellipsoid. 

Hence Contrafocalism, the property of being 
contrafocal. 

1866 SyLvester in PAiZ, Trans. 77%. 

+Contrafront, Fortif, Obs, [ad. It. contra- 
Jronte ‘the spurre or inner part of a bulwarke’ 
(Florio): see Contra- 3. Cf. CounTERFRONT.] 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres Gloss, a Contrafront, or 
spurre, is the inner part of the wall of a bulwarke, 

Contra-gamba: see CONTRA: 4. 

+Contra-glance. Ols. [Contra- 3.] A 
reversed or reflected glance, 

1691 E. Tayror tr, Behsnen’s Theos, Philos. 393 The Rain- 
bow is a reflex contra-glance of the Sun. 

Contragre'dience. Math, [f. as next + 
-ENcE.] The quality of being contragredient. 

1885 Sataion Higher Alg. (ed. 4) 358. 

Con e’dient, z. Math, [f. L. contra- 
against (Contra- 1) + -gvedient : cf. COGREDIENT,] 
See quot. 

Os Sereeeren in Phil. Trans, CXLIIL 1. 543A system of 
variables is copredient to another system when it is subject 
to undergo simultaneously therewith linear substitution of 
a like kind, and contragredient when it is subject to undergo 
linear substitution simultaneously therewith but of a con- 
trary kind. 1880 Carr Synops. Math, 1.§ 1813. 1885 Sav- 
mon Higher Alg. (ed. 4) 120 Similarly the ray coordinates of 
different lines for the same system of reference are cogredient, 
but the axial coordinates are transformed by the inverse 
substitution, that is, are contragredient to the former, 

Co:ntraharmo‘nical, 2. Aath. [Contra- 2.) 
Oppord or opposite to harmonical. 

When three numbers are in harmonical progression, then 
a:cua—bib-c. The reverse of this, viz. aie3b-c1 and 
is termed contra-harmonica! proportion, 

t7aq-5x in Champers Cyci, 

ence Co:ntraharmo‘nically adv. 

x72q-sr Cuampers Cyc. s.v., Thus, ¢.e7., 3, 5, and 6, are 
numbers contra-harmonically proportional, 

Contra-hautboy: see Conrra- 4. 

+ Contrahe, v. Obs. [ad. L. contrahére (if not 
misprints for comtract).] = CONTRACT v. 

2548 RayNnoup Syrth Mankynde 10 The womb or matrix.. 
contrahyd. Jéid: 91 Thinges whose operation is to contrahe, 
constrayne, and brynge together. 1578 Banister Hist, Max 
1, 27 Whilest the cubit is contrahed and drawne in such wise. 

Contrahent (kp'ntrihént), p27. 2, and sd.[ad. L. 
contrahent-en, pr. pple. of contrahére to CONTRACT. ] 


A. adj. Contracting, entering into a contract. 
2524 HEN. VIII. dzs¢m in Strype Zecl, Ment. 1. App. xiii. 
26 Treaties concluded. .betwixt the Kings Highness, them- 

erour, and the French King, as Princescontrahents, @ 1638 

Juve Disc. Ps. cxii. 6 Wks, 1672 1, 82 One suiting with the 
one party contrahent, the other with theother. 1858 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. U1. xv. 335 Henry bad found that he was not, 
after all, to be admitted asa party contrahent. 

B. sb. A contracting pee 
ane Bae VIII. Zusty. in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xiii. 
27 Themperour, being oon of the principal contrahents in 
the said treatie. ¢ Sin J. Batrour Practicks (1754) 
Ane contract or obligatioun .. confirmit be the aith or fide 
media of the contrahentis, 

Co:ntra-inci'sion. Suzy. [Contra-3,] An 
opposite or counter incision. 

.1958 J. S. Le Dvan’s Obseru. Sterg. (x71) 160 To give the 
Surgeon a_better Opportunity of making Contra-incisions. 
Ibid. 179, I might have made a Contra-Incision. 3 

Contra-indicant (kgntrijindikint), Med. 

{f. Contra- 1+Inproant. Cf. next.] A symptom 
which makes against a particular diagnosis, or 
is adverse to the use of a particular remedy or 
treatment in a disease. . @ 

1623 Hart Arvaigum. Ur. iv. 103 The contraindicant is 
the want of vigour and strength, hindering this worke. 

2684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit:.x.:361 When other Remedies 
have been tried..and when there fs no contra-indicant. i 

bd. vansf. .=COUNTER-INDICATION. -® 

2796 Burk Let, Noble.Ld. Wks, VIII. 18 The.malady’ 
was deep ;-it was complicated, in the causes and in the 
symptoms, Throughout ‘it was full’ of contra-indicants. 

Fe HN. Huoson’ Haride¢ 21 His: behaviour has many 
contra-indicants.:: 2) ee y 4 

Contra-indicate: (kentraindikeit), v. dZed., 

[Conmra- 1,3. cf, F.contre-indiguer.] trans. To 

give indications:contrary to ; said esf. of symptoms: 


' in a disease which make.against. the usnal treat-, 


ment; or a.particular- remedy. . Hence Co:ntia- 
indicating 22/ a. . ne 


CONTRA-INDICATION, 


+ 3666 Harvey Mord, Angl.(R.), Other urgent or contrain- 
dicating Symptons sist e observed. 1767 Goocn Treat. 
Wounds 1. 445 The Bark, if nothing contraindicates its 
use, may prove very beneficial. 186x T. Granant Pract. Aled. 
657 Aided by a moderate use of mercury, where it is not 
contraindicated by irritability of the bowels. 1880 Duxcan 
in Foul, Linn, Soc. XV. 142 Their shape and position con- 
traindicate the possibility of any individual movement of 
the jaw-angles, os . 
Comntra-indica‘tion. A%d. [Contra 1; 
in medical L, contraindicatio, ¥. contre-indication.] 
An indication or symptom which makes against 
the treatment called for by the main symptoms. 
1623 Harr Avrnignit. Urines iv. 103 Contraindication is 
that which primarily and principally doth hinder that 
which was Suggested by the indicant. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules of Diei 282 When there are Contra-indications, that 
is when different Symptoms demand opposite ‘Methods. 
1980 J.T. Ditton Yrav. Spain (1781) 157 In those cases 
where every other specific has its contraindication, 187g tr. 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. 1. 212 Hemorrhage from the bowels 
constitutes one of the contra-Indications to the use of cold 


+ Contrair, ¢., 5b., (adv.), prep. Chiefly Sc. ; 
now only dial, Forms: 475 contrare, 4-7 con- 
trar, contraire, § contrayre, -eyre, -aier, -er, 
6-9 contrair. [a, F. contratre (11th c.) :—L. con- 
trarius Contrary. (Orig. stressed contrat‘r.)] 

A. adj. CONTRARY, opposed, opposite. 

e1gas £.£. Allit, P. B. 266 [Pay] controeued agayn kynde 
contrare werkez, ¢1400 Row. Rose 5414 Froward Fortune 
and _contraire, 1430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 11, xxv, How 
Troilus was contrayre For to ascende up on loue stayre. 
1588 A, Kine tr. Canisius’ Cateck. 129 b, Contrar to de 
is humilitie. 1629 RuTHEerForp Lezz. vi. (1862) I. 50, I tear 
the Lord be my contrair party. 1635-60 Strantey Fist. 
Philos, (x7o1) 87/1 The contrar Party was too strong for 
them, 1707 Dx, Arnot in VuZfone 21 Which .. is contrair 
to the Fundamental Laws of this Nation. x80: R, GALL 
Tint Quey 173 He was as contrair’s night’s frae day, 

B. adsol. or sb, The opposite or ConTRARY. 

1375 Barsour Bruce t. 46x Lo veng the harme and the 
contrer, At that fele folk and pautener Dyd till sympill 
folk, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. 7. 267 It is reproef, and con- 
trair of honour, For to be halde a comun rdour, 1556 
Lauper Dewtie of Kyngis 236 Wo be to thame that dois 
knaw Godds wourd, syne dois the contrarschaw. 1671 True 
Nonconf. 7 To obey God. .rather then man commanding the 
contraire. 

b. phr. Sy or to the contrair: on the contrary. 
dit the contrair : on or to the contrary. Jn (the) 
contrair of or to; in opposition to, in spite of. 

c1328 £. £. Allit. P. B. 4 Fayre formez my3t he fynde,. 
& in pe contrare, kark & combraunce huge. ‘¢ 1565 Linpz- 
sav (Pitscottie) Chrou, Scoé. (Jam.), Schamfullie hanged. . 
notwithstanding the kingis commandement in the contrair. 
¢1450 Henrvson Mor, Hab, 37 This hound of hell Deuored 
hes my Lambe..in contrair to your cry. @1587 Mary Q. 
Scots in Keith H7st. 333 Jam.) In case he permitted thir 
lords to prevail in our contrare, 1640-2 Kirkcudbr. War- 
Comm, Min. Bk. (1855) 140 He never concurred in nothing 
that concernes the publict, bot be the contrair doeth con- 
troll the ok ga proceidings, etc, 264 Act of Obli- 
zion in Neal Hist. Purit. (1733) Il. 483 His Majesty .. 
promises .. never to come in the Contrair of this Statute. 
1748 Lapy J. Douctas Stewart Let. Dk. Derrias 7 Aug. 
(x767) 3 But to the contrair have regretted my ill fortune. 

©. adv. Contrariwise. 

1596 Datayaete tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, (1885) 20 This 
kynde is verie rid, with black spotis amang, or contrare. 

D. prep. Against, in Spporicon to, 

exgoo Lancelot 658 That is al contrare our entent. x578 
Psaim \xxvii. in Sc. Poems 16th C, U1. 110 Speikand con- 
trair thy godly Majesty. 1640-1 Kirkeudbr. War-Comm. 
Min, Bk. (1855) 1440 Ane ordinar murmurer. .contraire the 
proceidings of the Estaites, 

+Contrai'r, v Obs. Also 5-6 contrare. [f. 
prec. ; or ad. F. comtrarier (1ith c, in Littré),] 
trans, To oppose, thwart. 

ex42g Wyntoun Cron, vi. xiv. 24 Thora wes na man pat 
wald contrare This Byschope in-til word or deyde. xszx 
Fisuer }¥ As. (1876) 1. 328 Saynt Iames onely contrareth that 
that may be..mystaken in saynt Paule. xg30 Patscr. 149 
Some [conjunctions] betoken contearing, as neverthclesse. 
xz6az QuarLes Argalus § P. (1678) 71 Not able to contrair, 
The will of her victorious passion, 3647 H. More Song g 
Sond 1, ii.1, If to contrair the holy tongue should be 
“+ Contrairly, adv. Obs. [f. Cowmmam a. +- 
-L¥2.j ConrraRity ; contrariwise. - - 

1935 Covernare 2 Chron. xx. 11 They deale contrarely 
with vs, zg9x Dicces Paztom. 1. xii: Diij b, If bee of 
contrarie shadow, worke contrarcly, 1588 A. Kine tr. 
Canisius’ Catech., Confession 3 To.. dispaire in Gode his 
mercy, as contrairly to think to get heauen without exer- 
cise in gude workes. | < : . 

‘Contrajerva: see CONTRAYERVA, 
Contralateral, a. Med, [Conmpa- 2.] That 
is on the opposite side. eee: 

1882 Syd. Soc, Lex, sv. Hemiplegia is usually contra- 
lateral-to the affected hemisphere of the brain.. 


‘Contra-lode (in Afing): see CoUNTER-LODE. 
‘Contralto (kfntra'lto), sd. and ‘a. Afus. Pi. 
ti-, -tos. Also 8 contrealt (cf. Aur”). [Tt:; fa 
counter treble in musicke’* (Florio 1598).] 

1. a. The part next above the alto,.sung by the 
highest male or-lowest female voice ;’b.:a voice 
of this pitch or compass; @. a singer with a con- 
tralto voice. .(Now: commonly restricted to’ the 
female yoice.) Ba ae 


one 
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1730 Owen Swiny in Colman Posth. Lett. (1820) 23 Mr. 
Handel desires to have..a woman contrealt. Jbid. 25 We 
must provide a Soprano Man and a Contrealt Woman. 

1976 Str J.-Hawsins Hist. Mus. V. 120: In 1639, ‘Stefano 
Landi, a Roman .contralto.. published the first book of 
Masses for four and five voices, 1787 Anz. Reg. 206 His 
Voice, which ma: nest contralto in this 


y be deemed thi t lis 
- country, entirely filled the abbey. 1827 Byron Beppo xxxii, 


Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, Wish’d him five fathom 
under the Rialto. 187z M. Cotiins Mrg. & Merch, Il. vii. 
21x Her voice was 2 w contralto. 2880 Huta in 
Grove Dict. Mus. I. 396/t Even .. in flexibility, recent 
contralti have certainly equalled, perhaps » vocal. 
ists of every other class. 7 

2. attrib. or adj. 

1969 Barrincton in Phz?. Trans. LX, 56 The parts for the 
first and second voice were written in what the Italians 
stile the Contralto cleff. 1834 Eart Mr. Epcecunse Alnus. 
Remin.(ed.4)54 That excellent singer. . possessed a contralto 
voice of fine quality. 1862 T. A. Trotiore A/arietia I. 
xiii. 237 Its full contralto tones. 1880 Hutran in Grove 
Dict. Mus. X. 58/1 The contralto part is properly written on 
the stave which has C on its second line, 

Contraly : see ContTRARILY. 

Contramand, obs. f. COUNTERMAND v. 

+Contra-mart. Ods.=CoUNTERMARQUE. 

1788 Macens Jusurances 11. 149 The aforesaid Risks 
consisting further of all Perils at Sea.. Detentions by 
Kings and Queens..Letters of Mart and Contra-Mart. 

Contramonstrant: see CONTRA-REMONSTRANT, 

Contramure, obs. var. of COUNTERUUBE v. 

Contranatural (ke:ntranztitiral), @. Also 
7 contre-. [Contra- 2.] Opposed to what is 
natural; contrary to nature. 

1633 T. Avams Exp, 2 Peteri.g It is contranatural and 
execrable for a son to slay his father. 165: Hopses Govt. 

Soc. Ep. Ded., A contre-naturall Dissolution, 1827 Hare 

nesses (1859) 50 Their actions are supernatural, but not 
unnatural or contranatural. 2872 W.G. Warn £ss. Theisue 
(1884) I. 113 His own most narrow and contra-natural 
theory [of morality]. 

+ Contrani‘tence, Obs—° [f. as next: see 
-ENOE.] Resistance to force ; reaction. 

273% in Batzey (ed. 5). 

+Contrani‘tency. Obs. rare. [f. as next: 
see -ENcY.] A ‘contranitent’ quality or principle. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot, ui. ii. 130 In Laughter there are 
certaine contranitencies. 1730-6 in Batuey (folio), 2735 in 
Jounson (‘ reaction, a resistency against pressure’), 

+ Contrani‘tent, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Contra- 1 
+L. nitent-em struggling.] Struggling or striving 
in opposition. 

xg12 ArnuTunor Yohn Bull vii, His trusty cudgel; which 
by the contranitent force of two so great Powers broke short 
in his hands, . 

+Contrani'xion, Ods. [£ Corrra- 1+L. 
*nixton-em, n. of action from zif7 to strive] A 
striving against; exertion of opposing efforts. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. 11. ii. 119 In laughter there is 
made, by reason of the Contranixion, acertaine corrugation 
, about the angle of the eye, 

Contrantiscion (kgntrenti‘fign). Astrol. [f. 
ContRa- 3+ Anrtisoion.] (See quots.) 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol, xvi. 92 So are there contran- 
tiscions, which we find to be of the nature ofa [J or 8. _ x 
Puuirs, Contra Antiscion, the degree and Minute in the 
Ecliptick, opposite to the Astiscion. 1819 J, Witson Dict, 
Astrol, sv. Parallels, The two former are called contra 
antiscions to the two latter, because, although their declina- 
tion is the same in number, it is different in name, one 
being north and the other south declination, 

Contra-o'ctave : sce ConTra- 4. 

+ Contrapart. Ols. [Contra- 3.] a, Oppo- 
site side; opponent. Sc. b. AZes.= COunTERPART. 

31536 Bettenven Cron, Scot. (1821) 11. 479 Gret slauchter 
of his best capitanis: bot mair nowmer war slane of his 
contrapart, 1660 Incero Bentiv. §&' Ur, (1682) Hh ja, 
Contrapart is taken in a Musical Sense. is 

+Contrapleid. Sc. Obs. [f. Cowmna- x or 3 
+pleid, Prea.] A counter-plea, objection. 

2935 Stewart Cron, Scot. $56) I. xx But: contraplecid, 
thairto gif his consent. dd. 11. 690 At his plesour, but 
contrapleid or pley, The baronis all so did him than obey, 

Contraplex (kgntripleks), z. [f. L. contra 
adv. + -plex -fold, as ‘in simplex, duplex, etc.] 
Telegr. Having two currents or messages passing 
in opposite directions at the samé time. . 
"1879 Prescorr Sf. Telephone 346 The terms contraples 
and diglex are here applied as specific names for desig. 
nating clearly the way in which the particular simultaneous 
double transmission..iseffected, ~ oa 

Contrapoint, var. of COUNTERPOINT. — 

2717 Li. Howen Desiderins (ed. 3) 176 By the second and 
third, which are Humility and Patience, you will perform 
Contrapoint; for’ Humility and Patience are contrary to 


Man's Will. ‘ ; ; 
Contrapone (kentripawn), v. fad. L. contra- 


ponére to place against or opposite] Logic. To: 


convert by contraposition: j : 
" 59 Logicians seem to have over- 
looked the fact that E*can be contraponed into I. /did, 
vii. 222, The last. ex: which is now the Modus Tollens, 
becomes the following, if we contrapone the Sumption, 
Contra-posawne : see ConTRA- 4. a 
. Contrapo'se, v... [f. L..contraponére, -with 
substitution of -gose’ for <gore: see Compose, RE- 
POSE.) ?yazts...To set in opposition, or over, against 
each other... Hence Contraposed ff/.a.- ~  . 


“3864: Bowen Logie vi: 159 Lo; 


CONTRAPTION. 


- x6x7 SALKELD Treat. Paradise 235 (L.) We’ may mari- 
festly see contraposed death and life. _ 16zo SHELTON Quix. 
III. xxix. 204 The Equinoctial Line, which divides and cuts 
the two contrapos'd Poles in equal Distance. fest 

2. Logic. =CONTRAFONE, - 00 

+ Contrapo'site. Obs. [ad. L. contraposttum, 
repr. Gr. dvri@erov.] Zl=L, coniraposita: Things 
set in.antithesistoeach other. © - “.-  ~ 


. 1610’ Huatey Si, Aug. Citie of God x1. xviil, (1620) gor 


Antitheta, called in Latin, opposites. .some more expressly 
call them Contva-posites. Fate e 

Contraposition (ke:ntripdzifon). fad. L. con- 
traposition-em (Boethius), n. ofaction from contra- 
ponére to CONTRAPONE.} 25, 

L.A placing over against ; antithesis, opposition, 
contrast. - Phr. J1 contraposition to (or with). - 

xg8x J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 332 A figure called 
contraposition betwixt the decrees of God and the Popes, 
2642 Porrer On Nuntb. 666, 91 (T.) To shew how exact and 
exquisite an antithesis and contraposition there is between 
the apostles and cardinals, 1731 Hist. Litteraria I. 150 
"Tis called the new Covenant, in Contraposition to that 
which our first Parents violated,’ 1846 Grote Greece (1862) 
IE. vi. 133 Placed in contraposition with the Spartan on one 
side, and with the Helot on the other. x852 Mraser’s Alag. 

LVI. 219 He lauds, in contraposition to this single man, 
the greatness of Rome. ie 

2. Logic. A mode of conversion in which from a 
given proposition we infer another proposition 
having the contradictory of the original predicate 
for its subject; thus ‘All S is P’ by contraposi- 
tion gives ‘ All not-P is not-S’ or‘ No not-P is S’. 
(Sometimes also called Conversion by Negation.) 
Applied also to a similar conversion of the antece- 
dent and consequent of a hypothetical proposition. 

The definition varies with logicians according to the form 
in which they state the contrapositive proposition. The 
quality of the proposition is changed in the one form, and 
remains unchanged in the other, With Boethius and the 
earlier logicians the quality remained unchanged. Cf. Boeth. 
De Syil. Cat, Wks. (ed. Migne) 804 Est enim per contra- 
positionem conversio, ut si dicas omnis homo animal est, 
omne non animal non homo est. 

gst T. Witson Logike ax A conuersion by contraposition 
is when the former part of the sentence is turned into the 
last rehearsed part, and the last rehearsed part turned into 
the former part of the sentence, both the propositions being 
uniuersall, and_affirmatiue, sauing that in the second pro- 
positian there be certaine negatiues enterlaced. 1630 Br. 
W. Bepetiin Usher's Lett, (1686) 440 A false and absurd 
Contraposition, 1788 Reww Aristotle's Log. iv. § 3 Con- 
verting the major by contraposition, 1845 WHaATELY Logic 
(2872) 36. 1869 Fowter Ded. Logic (ed. 3)78 The O propo- 
sition, when permuted from ‘ eX is not Y’ into ‘Some 
X is not-¥’, may of course be converted into ‘Some not-Y 
is X’, This combination of permutation and conversion is 
-. styled ‘Conversion by Contra-Position or Negation’. 
1871 T, M, Linpsay tr. Ueberweg’s Logic 319 No conclusion 
yp by Contraposition from the particular affirmative 

udgment, a ‘ 

Contrapositive (kgntripgitiv), a. and sd. 
[f. L. contraposit-, ppl. stem of contrapondre (see 
Prec.) + -IVE.] : 

A. adj, Of, belonging to, or produced by contra- 
position. : : . 

1870 Jevons Elem. Logic (1880) 84 We may also prove the 
truth of the contrapositive proposition in this way. Jdid, 
8s Contrapositive conversion cannot be applied to the par- 
ticular propositions [ and O at all. . , pee 
:' B. sb. Anything characterized by contraposition. 


In Logie, a contrapositive proposition, 
‘2870 Jnvons Elen Logic (1880) 302 Convert and show that 
the result is the contrapositive of the original, 1884 — Stud, 
Deduct, Logic 43 The contrapositive of the proposition ‘all 
birds are bipeds’ will be ‘all that are not bipeds are not 
birds’, 1876 Kennepy tr. Resleaus’ Kinent. Machinery 
28: The hydraulic press forms the canta paws of... the 
pulley-tackle, the pressure-organ water in the one being re- 
placed by the tension-organ rope in the other, 
“+ Contra-propo'sal. Obs. [Conrra- 3.]. A 
counter-proposal. Sd segs 
2660 InceLo Bentiv. § Ur. (1682) 1. 127, I perceive also 
the meliority of my choice above all thy Contra-proposals. ‘ 
Co:ntiaprove'ctant. A/ath, [Contna- 3+ 
Provzorant.] | Applied: by Prof. Cayley to a,co- 
yariant regarded as generated by. operating on any 
covariant with.a contraprovector. - ., 
2858 CayLey 4¢% Jen. on Quanticsin Phil, Trans.: 
Comtraprove'ctor. Aath. [Contna- ‘3 + 
Provzoron,] A term applied by Cayley to: the 
operator obtained -by replacing. the facients: by 
symbols of partial’ differentiation in any contra~ 
yariant. ~,- 73858 Cayzey (as above) 7. 
:Contraption (kgntre'pfon). dial, and collog: 
(A popular formation, app. from cortrive (or its 
variant contreve); cf. conceive, conception ; some 
vague association with ‘raf may have entered _in.] 
A contrivance,-a device (with suggestion of in- 
genuity rather tlian effectiveness). . . 


2847 Hattiwett, Contraption, coritriyance. Test. 1889 


» Tope of the Times (Ohio) x Feb,, If the author had not 


attempted to supplant the [ordinary] -Phonography. .by his 
own quirks and contraptions ,, he would have made a very 
useful book. “2863 W. Barnes Gloss: Dorset Dialect, Con- 
traption, a contrivance. 1883 in Hampshire Gloss. (ED. S). 
1888 in ELwortuy IV. Somerset Word-th, re oplte-ted 
Bar Mag. July 355 Saltpetre and sulphur, and the contrap- 
tions necessary for catherine wheels and ‘rockets. | ..°° 


“CONTRAPUGNANT. 


+Contrapu‘gnant, ¢. Obs. rare— [E. 
Contra- 1 +L: suguant-, pr. pple. of pugndre to 
fight.] , Fighting against ; of hostile action. - 

1634 CHARLETON Physiol. 379 There being a great Diver- 
sity of Venoms, some must be Contrapugnant to others. 

Contrapunct [L. punct-um point], var. of 
Counterpoint (/Zz0s.). : 

. 3694 W. Hower Harmony (1731) 53 In all. Contrapunct 
chiefly, but indeed in all kinds of Composition. 
-Contrapuntal (Kpntrapental), a: [f It. 
contrapunto (Florio), now contrappunto counter- 
point (also backstitch in sewing), f. contra against 
+ pinto point ; see COUNTERPOINT.] - 

i. Of the nature of counterpoint; according to 
the rules of counterpoint. / 

1845 E, Hotmes Afozart 6 His style of composition is 
described as having been contrapuntal and solid. 1875 
Ousetey A/us, Fornt i, 2 The Harmonic and Contrapuntal 
treatment of such melodies: 

2. Of or pertaining to counterpoint. 

1865 Hunvau Transit. Period Alus. 243 He had no doubt 
many equals in contrapuntal skill. x880 H. H. Sratnam 
in rile Rev. 69 When contrapuntal science was so much 
valued, °. ‘ 

Contrapuntally (kpntripwntili), ado. [f. 


prec. +-LY~4.] In a contrapuntal manner. 


1875 OuseLtey Mus. Form v. 39 It will then modulate | 


contrapuntally, s 2 : 

Contrapuntist (kentrapantist). [ad. It. con- 
tra( p)puntista, {. contra( p)punto: see prec. and 
-1st,]‘ One skilled in the theory or practice of 
counterpoint. 

1776 Sir J. Hawnwss Hist, Aus. IV. 11.1. 260 Anselmo da 
Parma and other contrapuntists. 1865 Pall fall G.14 Oct. 
zo Becthoven’s deficiencies as acontrapuntist prevented his 
success as a writer of choral music. 1869 OuseLry Connterp. 
iv. 19 Zarlino, Fux, and other old contrapuntists. 

Contrar(e, variant of Conrramr. 

Co:ntra-va‘tional, a. [f Conrra- 2 + L. 
ration- reason: cf. vatéenzal.] Opposed to reason. 
“1881 A. M, Fainpairn Stud. Life Christ ii. 33 The narra- 
tives need not be rejected as contra-rational. 

Contrareant, obs. form of ConTRARIANT. 

Contra~reflexure, [f Conrra- 1 + RE- 
FLEXURE.] Curvature in an opposite direction, 
(Perh, an error for contrary flexure: see CONTRARY 
a 5d.) : 1 

1816 Edin, Rev. XXVII. 96 Considering points of contra- 
reflexure in curves. : 

Co:ntra-regula‘rity. [Conrra- 2.] Con- 
trariety to rule; a thing directly opposed to 
tule. 

1689 Norris Cod/. isc. (1699) 30r "Tis not so properly an 
Irregularity, as a contra-regularity. . 

Co:ntra-rela‘ted, pf/. a. Dynamics. [Con- 
TRA- 3.] (See quots.) : 

1866 Sytvesrer in Phil. Trans. 77x Contrarelated solid 
bodies, whose kinematical exponents. are contrafocal ellip- 
soids. 1868 Rout Rigid Dynamics 358 The momental 
ellipsoids of these bodies are contrafocal. . The bodies them- 
selves are said to be contrarelated. 

Contra-remonstrance. [Contra-3.] A 
_ Temonstrance drawn up in reply to a previous 
one. .” ‘1 : 

‘x674 Hicnman Qzinguart, Hest. (ed. 2) 96 Of this Re- 
monstrance..at length a Copy was got, and a Contra- 
remonstrance made. 2826 C, Butter Life Grotius v. 89 
The Gomarists opposed to it a Contra-Remonstrance. 

Hence Co:ntra-remo'nstraucer = next. 

-1618 Barnevelt's Afol. E, The dissensions growing be- 
twixt the Remonstrancers, and Contra-remonstrancers. 

Contva-remonstrant. ‘[f. as prec. + RE- 
Monstrant.] ‘One who remonstrates in answer or 
opposition to a remonstrance; sgec. in pl. (as 
proper name) those who put forth or joined in the 
contra-remonstrance against the remonstrance of 
the Arminians prior to the Synod of Dort. 

1618 Haves Gold. Rem, m1. (1673) 177 They did the synod 
wrong to make this distinction of contra-remonstrants and 
remonstrants. , 1674 Hickman -Quinguart, fist. (ed. 2) 25 
Let the Contra-Remonstrants be accounted as egregious 
Calumniators, as the Remonstrants are found to be. 1826 
C. Burter Life Grotis v.90 This was favourable to the 
Arminians; , but it increased the violence of the Contra- 


Remonstrants, 
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-Contrariant (kgntréeriant), péle., a. and sé. 
Also.4-6 contrariaunt, 6 -yaunte, 7 contra- 
reant, 7-9 contrarient. [a. OF. contrariant, 
-ent (Godef.), ad. med.L. contraridntem, pr. pple. 
of contrariare to oppose, f. L. contrarius Con- 
TRARY ; see -AN'.] 

+A. dole. Acting contrary to, opposing. Oés. 

ex400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 276b/t New doings contrari- 

aunts such olde, often causen diseases. Jé7d. u. (R.), Is not 
euery thing good that is contrariant and distroieng yuel? 

B. adj. 


1. Opposed, repugnant, contrary zo. 

1530 Rastei. Bk. Purgat.t. iii, Be all contraryaunte to 
not beyng. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Lawes. .repug- 
nant, or contrariant to the..statutes of this realme. 1647 
Jen. Tavior Lid. Proph. xx. 252 Doctrines ..such as are 
contrariant to Faith. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 353 A mes- 
sage so contrariant to his views and wishes. x84z H. E. 
Mawnine Servz. (1848) 1. v. 64 Other lawful affections are 
not contrariant to this, but contained in it. . 

2. Mutually opposed or antagonistic. 

x560 A, L. tr. Caluin’s Foure Sevm. Songe Ezech. (1574) 
iii, These two things are not contrariant. 1640 HoweLLt 
Dodone's Gr. (1649) 17 Being principles it is no wonder that 
they are so contrareant. 1726 Aviirre Parerg. 255 The 
very Depositions of Witnesses .. being false, various, con- 
trariant, etc. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 347 
The satisfaction we should otherwise take in contrariant 
overtures, 1874 Seesoum Prodest. Revol. (1887) 21 Classes 
so contrarient as the feudal lords, the townspeople, and the 
peasantry. ae nd 

+3. Opposed to one’s wishes or well-being ; un- 
favourable, prejudicial ; adverse ;= ConTRARY a. 4. 

1548 Hatt Chrox.117 The ayre of Paris, was somewhat 
contrariaunt to his pure complexion. did. (1809) 287 The 
wynde so contrariant that she was fain to take Iand again. 
1649 Jer. Tayvtor Gt. Exemp. 1. i.3 The contrariant de- 
signes of malice. 7 

+4. Opposite in direction. Obs. rare. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 136 If the gainsaying Hand should 
have a contrarient motion. : i 

C. sb. One who or that which is opposed in 
purpose or nature; a contrary. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 4 Which did strongly build 
up the faith of the Contrariants, 1839 Baitey Festus 
(1848) 32/x All dark things brightened all contrariants blent. 
1880 T. E. Wess Gocthe's Jaust 64 And with strange 
recipes compounded contrariants in his crucible. 

b. spec. in Lng. Hist. ‘A name heretofore given 
to the Barons that took part with Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster, against K. Edward II’ poreps 1706). 

xg27-§x Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Rotulus, It was not thought 
fit, in respect of their power, to call them rebels or traitors, 
but only contrarients. ae Haves in Percy Folio l. 5 
The theory that Robin Hood was. .one of the Contrariantes 
(the Lancastrians) of Edward II’s time.] 

Contra‘viantly, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
a contrariant manner ; in direct opposition, 

1796 CoLenipce Poems, Pref. Fire, Famine, etc., Differ- 
ing then so widely, and almost contrariantly. : 

+Contra‘riate, v. Obs. rare—*. [f. contrariat- 
ppl. stem of med.L. contraridre; see CONTRARIAN. ] 
trans. To act in opposition to, perversely oppose. 

1636 Artif, Handsont. 53 We should contest against God, 
and contrariate his providentiall will. 

+ Contraria‘tion. Obs. rare—}. 
see -ATION.] Opposition, contradiction. 

165x Biccs New Disp. » 293 Contrariation in their vain 
and ridiculous Comments. 

Contrarie, obs. form of ConTRARY. 

Contrariende, -eng, obs. ff. ConrRaRryInG. 

Contrarient, variant of ConTRARIANT. 

Contraries; plural of Contrary sd. 

Contrariety (kentrareiéti). Forms: 4 con- 
trariete, 4-5 contrarite, -yte, 5-6 contraryete, 
5-7 -ietie, 6 -yetye, 6-7 contrarity, 7 -itie, 6- 
contrariety. [a. OF. comtrarieté, -etect, ad. late 
L. contrarietatem, n. of quality f. contrdrizs Con- 
TRARY; see -TY.] 

1. Opposition of one thing to another in nature, 
quality, or action; diametrical difference, repug- 
nancy, contrariness. 

¢1380 in Rel. Aunt. I. 52 Distaunce of contrarite is be- 
twene fleyshly pley and the ernestful dedis of Crist. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pars. T. ? 1003 Per ioye hab no contrariete of wo. 
¢1449 Pecock Refr. 455 The lawes conteynen in hem con- 
trarite to the comoun lawe of God. 1563 Hytt Ari Gardex.1. 
xiv. (1608) 37 The naturall contraritie of the ash and the snake 
or.adder, 165: Srantey Poewts ror The black and white 
here kindly do’ agree: Graced- by- each, others contrariety. 
1739 J. Trave Right. over-miuch. (1758) 4 Its contrariety to 
sound reason. 1730 Jounnson Rambler No. ee xz A ship 
--dashed by the waves from every quarter, but held upright 
by the contrariety of the assailants. . 2838-9 Hatitam Hzst, 
Lit, II. 1. iii. § 10, 8 Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature, .1866 Gro. Exiot F. 4olz Iil, 
xltii, x52 With an odd contrariety to her former niceties she 
liked his rough attire. | end tt 

. b. An instance of such opposition; an antagon- 
istic action or fact; 27 contraries. ” 

+ 61449 PEcock Kegr. 1. xvi. 242 In the sterris. .weren noon 


[f. prec. ; 


~-contrarietees. 1g24 Woxsey in Fiddes: Life . (1726) 72 
. After long altercations and sundrie contrarietys.. ‘163x°-W. 
--Sarronstaut Picture Log. (1635) F viij b, A Country Dame 


is a contrariety to finenesse, for she loves plainriesse.- - 1692 


. Ray Dissol, World mn. v. (1732) 342 If there were _no such 
 Contrarieties and -fights -. among them. 

-Crusoe (2840), II..x. 225, I had_ the particular’ pleasure, - 
~ speaking by contrarieties, to seethe ship set sail withoutme. ~ 
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CONTRARIOSITY. 


x82 Disraeli Wem. Ld. Bentinck 2 He had overcome 
many contraricties and prejudices. 

2. Opposition between things of the same class 
or parts of the same thing; disagreement, dis- 
cordance, discrepancy, inconsistency. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 270/3 Seynt Theoderyck sayth 
that he was flayn and it is redde in many bookes that he 
was byheded only and this contraryete may be assoylled in 
this manere. 1583 Sruppes Anat. Adus.u. 57 The con- 
trariety that ever hath beene in all ages amongst the verie 
doctors and maisters themselues. 1644 Mivton Divorce 
Wks. 1738 I. 2gr That in the words of our Saviour there 
can be no contrariety. 1762 Gotpsm. Cty H/. xv, Strange 
contrariety of conduct! they pity, and they eat the objects 
of their compassion! _ 1877 C. Grunt Christ xxxviil. (1879) 
445 When there is such contrariety of opinion. 

b. An instance of this; a discrepancy. 

1532 Tuyxne Ded, Chaucer's IVks., The contrarieties. . 
founde by the collacion of the one [edition] with the other. 
rsgt Snaks. 1 Hen. VI, u. iii. 59 He will be here, and yet 
he is not here: How can these contrarieties agree? 1765 
Brackstone Con. 1.30 The little contrarieties, which 
the practice of many centuries will necessarily create in 
any human system. 1854-6 C. Parmore Augelin Ho. 1. 0. 
iv, Above All other contrarieties Is labour contrary to love. 

3. Opposition to one’s purpose or advantage; 
unfavourable character ; hence (with @ and Z/.) an 
adversity, affliction, mishap, disadvantage. 

e430 tr, 7. & Keapis Jmit. u.iii, Al our pes. .is raber to 
be sette in meke suffryng pan in not feling contrarietes. 
1494 Fasyan Chron, vit. 373 And to this fy!l an other con- 
traryte to y’ Cristen. 1620-55 I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 
3 To shelter them from Contrariety of Seasons. 1642 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Afed. 38 The tempests and contrarieties of 
winds. 1847 /dlustr. Lond. News 28 Aug. 139/3 The season 
has been financially .. triumphant, despite of many unfor- 
tunate contrarieties. .: a 

4.. Opposite direction or position. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 424 [It] is rather a contrariety 
of motion. x69x Ray Creation 1. (1704) 72 Contrariety of 
Motions, which were requisite in the old Hypothesis. 

5. Logic. Contrary opposition: see ConTRARY a. 6. 

1553 1. Witson Ret. x06 b, Contrarietie is when our 
talke standeth by contrarie wordes or sentences together. 
1628 T, Spencer Logick 88 Contrarietie is a difference 
according to the forme, 19788 Ruin Aristotle's Log. i. § 5 
The opposition of terms are relative, privative, of con- 
trariety and of contradiction. 1837-8 Sin W. Hamitton 
Logic xvii. (1866) I. 332 A disjunctive syllogism with 
characters opposed in contrariety. 

Contrarily (kgntririli), adv. [f. Contrary a. 
+-LY2, As to pronunciation, see CONTRARIWISE.] 

1. In a contrary manner, in direct opposition ; to 


the contrary, contrariwise. ’ 

[e1485 Digdy ATyst. (1882) 111. 940 Ho sey contraly, I cast 

eym In cares cold.] 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. 11, (1880) 
23 And makes of euery Devill God, contrarily to seeme. 
x65: Baxter /nxf. Baft. 157 He thinks it crept in among 
other corruptions: I think contrarily. 1678 Cuvoworra 
Intell, Syst. 218 As if there were two Gods, contrarily 
minded to one another. 1779-81 Jounnson L. P., Thomson, 
Why the dedications are ., contrarily to_custom, left out. 
1875 F. Haut in V. ¥. Nation xxi. 339/2 Will any one who 
recollects his oratory testify contrarily 

2. On the other hand, on the contrary, conversely. 

c1g40 Boorve Boke for to Lerne Aiva, And contraryly 
euyll and corrupt ayers doth infecte the blode. 1624 
Herwoop Gunaik,To Rdr., Ilustrated for their Vertues 
«. or contrarily branded for their Vices. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II. 111. viit. gx Contrarily such Coasts as are least sup- 
plied with Rivers or Lakes have the weakest Tides. 1860 
Ruskin Med. Paint. V. 293 Whom the Venetians, we 
saw, despised, whom, contrarily, ‘Turner loved. 

3. In the contrary way; vice verséd. 

1656 Rinctey Pract. Physick 55 A hot Liver, a cold 
Brain. .and so contrarily. 

9 Per contrarily (nonce-wd.): see PER Contra. 

1687 in Afagd. Coll. & Fas. 17 (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 197 You 
have per contrarily refus'd. 

Contrariness (kp'ntrarinés ; in sense 2 collog. 
kgntréerinés), [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 

i. The state or condition of being contrary; 
opposed nature, opposition. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. i. (1495) 294 Con- 
trarynesse of the qualytees, x5rx CoLer Serm. Conform, 
& Ref. in Phenix (1708) 1.7 The contrariness of our own 
evil life which is contrary both to God and Christ. 

2. Self-willed opposition, perverseness, perversity ; 


= CONTRARIOUSNESS. , 

1642 Rocers Naaman ror Eminently (for slinesse and 
contrarinesse) in resisting the worke of conversion. 1878 
Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P, xxix, 242 The very sympathy 
they long for, by a strange contrariness of nature, they 
throw back on their friends as an injury. 1880 Academy 
x4 Aug. r14/z Mr. Arnold, indeed, is an Englishman gvand 
méme, and somebody might very well devise an oxymoron 
..to express his ‘contrariness’, 1882 Mrs, Rippeu Pr, 
Wales's Garden-Pariy 1535 Wumouring his contrariness. 


Forms: 4-5 con- 
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‘ CONTRARIOUS. 


of opinion: . (728 St German's Doctor '§ Stud. 138 For 
avoiding of which contrariosity, the Law.will suffer no 
more writs to go.forth.] . 

b. in gl, Adversities, 


crq2g tr. J. a Kempis’ Consol, ut. xiii, Haunted in 
diuerse temptacions and preued in many contrarioustes. 
‘Goritrarious : (kgntréerias), a Now are. 
Forms : 3-‘contrarious ; also 4~5 -iose, 4-6 -ius, 
-yus, -iouse, 5 -yows, 5-6 -yous. [a. OF. cou 
travios, -0ts, -ws, -etts, id. med.L. contraridsus, 
f: contravius CONTRARY ; see -0U8.] 
+1. Of opposed character or tendency; contrary 
or repugnant (/o, rarely front). Obs. 
1340 Hamroe Prose Tr. (1866) 20 Bodely wyrkyngis .. 
contrarious to the spirite in gostely wyrkynge. x40r Pol. 
Poewts (1859) II. 9x And frely forgith sentences contrarious 
to oure feith. x534 More On the Passion Introd. Wks. 
z271/t It should not haue left any place..for anye con- 
trarious appetite or affeccion to enter. 3548 UDALL, etc. 
Evrasm. Par. Luke 190 a, Contrarious from. 1656 Sax- 
DERSON Sev2t. (x689) 313 What can be imagined more con- 
trarious to true Christian liberty. 
2. Mutually opposed, antagonistic ; self-contra- 
dictory, inconsistent. ? Ods. 
1340 Hampore Pr. Couse. 1591 Vhit has be world..Ma 
other contrartus maneres. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 64 Moche wyne & sapience may not accorde, for 
they be in maner contrarious. 1542 Wyatt Poents (title), 
Description of the contrarious passions in a lover. 163z 
Litucow Trav. x. (1682) 479 Nine contrarious Tides: each 
Tide over-thwarting another. 1 Mitton Divorce Wks. 
1738 I. 200 The righteous and all-wise Judgments and 
Statutes of God .. are not variable and contrarious, 1792 
D. Lioyvp Voy. Life 21 Jarring sentiments, contrarious 
views. 1834 Sm H. Taytor Artevelde n. ut. ii, (1849) 186 
How diverse, how contrarious is man ! ; 
+3. Of persons and their actions: Opposed in 
purpose, hostile. Obs. (This develops into 4.) 
c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 59/181 Laste be pope were Con- 
trarious a-3ein is Ordre. @1300 Cursor M. 14461 (Cott.) 
Pai (the Jews] war ful enwius, And to paim-self contrarius. 
1432-s0 tr. Higdex (Rolls) VII. 111 Takynge an hoste.. 
ageyne the Wandalyngescontrarioustohym. 1509 Hawes 
Past, Pleas, xvi. xxxvi, I knowe .. your frendes all Unto 
me sure wyll be contraryous. 1§69 Dart Murray in Hard. 
Lib, 37 B, 9 fo. 43 Her highness should not be contrarious 
to the marriage when it should be proposed to her. _ 
4. Full of opposition; characterized by self-willed 
or refractory opposition ; perverse. 
@1340 Hampo.e Psalter cxlvi. rr pe pus of contraryus 
men, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 780'Thay ben so wicked 
and so contrarious, Thay haten that her housbondes loven 
ay. | 1432-so tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 325 3iffenge not con- 
trarious wordes and answeres to their betters. 1578 Psalue 
li, in Sc. Poems 16th C, U1. -112 Full weill I knaw my 
wickednes, And sin contrarious. 1602 Warxer A, Eng. 
Epic. (1612) 396 No leisure remained the Kin 
formall courting of socontrarious a Ladic. 16: 
Hicrarch, Wh 155 Phozbe shall proue Contrarious to her 
Brother. 1854 H,. Minuer Sch. & Scho. xxii. (1860) 333/z 
‘Get about your business, ye contrarious rascal |’ 2856 Mrs. 
Browntne Aur, Leigh vi. 653 She flew contrarious in the 
face of God With bat-wings of her vices. 
§. Of things: Opposed to one’s interests; ad- 
verse, prejudicial, untoward, unfavourable, harmful, 
hurtful ; annoying, vexatious. 
e1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 1094 Hit mot bothe drink and ete 
Contrarius drink, contrarius mete. 1450-1530 Afyrr. our 
Ladye 145 My sowlle suffereth pacyently wronges and 


EYWOOD 


contraryous thinges. @ 1698 Urquuarr Rabelais m1. li, 
It is more contrarious and hurtful than the Strangle weed 
..is to the Flax, 1866 Geo. Extot &. Holt 2 The bad-luck 
that sent contrarious seasons and the sheep-rot. 1868 
Brownine Ring § Bh, vit. 1056 A bar Of adverse and con- 
trarious incident. | 

b. esp. of winds,, weather, etc. 

1494 Fasvan Chron, vit. 483 The wynde was contraryous 
that he myght haue noo passa Ee. 2523 Wotsey in Fiddes 
Life w. (1726) z10 The Wether hath bine to him somwhat 
Stormy and Contrarious. axgxa W. Kine Avi of Love 
108 And fill your sheets ev’n with contrarious wind. 1850 
Bracke Zschylus 3. 19 May she never send Contrarious 
blasts dark-lowering, to detain The Argive flect. 

+ 6. Opposite in place or position. 7a7¢. 

exgo0 Lanfranc’s Cirurg, ‘12 Leta him blood of pe con- 
trarious arme. 1432-so tr. “/igden (Rolls) I. 235 That ymage 
«» hade the face of ‘hit contrarious alleweyes to the body of 
the sonne, rhe e : 
‘Contra'riously, adv. rare in mod. use. [f. 
prec.+-t¥2,} In a contrarious mannei; in op- 
position or hostility; with selfwilled perversity, 

& 1380 Wycuir JVs. (1880) 60 Sip prelatis comen in stede 
of apostlis, how may pei for:schame lyue so. contrariously 
agenst here pore lif, ¢ 1430 Lync. diz. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
24 Fortune 1s double. .Contra[rJiously she will his chaunge 
dispose. 1494 Fanyan Chroi. vit. 33x He demeanyd hym. 
+80 contraryouslye vnto the weale & good ordre .of y* 
cytie. x06 GuyLrorve Pilger. (Camden):+59 The wynde 
arose eftsones so contrariously ayenst vs. 1599 Sitaxs. 
Hen, V,1. ii, 206 Many things hauing full reference To one 
consent, may worke contrariously. 1606 G, W{oopcocke] 
tr. Hist. Lustine 132 b, He was so contrariously afflicted in 
many-battels. _ 1867 Hates Iutrod. Eger § Grime in Percy 
Folio I. 352 Affection often . ; expresses itself. contrariously. 
It is much given toirofy,: * |. ha) 

Contra‘riousness, vare in mod, use, [f. as 
Bree tones Opposition, antagonism, contra- 
Tiety; self-willed perversity. -, aes 
4398 Trevisa “Barth, de-P.“R. x. iii. (Tollem.- MS.), 
pie ied -s vale, yi ae hg iremnisnedege : 
Stryt. ‘2482 Alonk of Leveshau ) , Contraryusnes 0! 
thewedyr. 1571 Gotnine Calvin on Ps. xii, 2 The foresayd 
contrariousnes, from which David riddeth himself violently. 
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3853. A. H. Croucu Poems §& Pr. Renz. (1869) I. 373 The 
hardness and roughness and contrariousness of the world.. 

Contrariouste, -tie, obs. ff. ContRaRiosifY. 

Contrarite, -itie, -ity, obs. ff. Conrraniery. 

+ Contra‘riways, adv. [see -ways.]=next. 

2g88 A, Kine tr. Canisixs’ Catech. 38b, And contrari- 
ways it requiris meiknes of mynd. Porny Heraldry 
Gloss., Counter. signifies contrary-ways. > cai 

Contrariwise, adv. Also 5-6 contrary 
wyse, 6-8 contrarywise. [f Contrary a, + 
-WIsE. The pronunciation has followed that of 
ConvRary, but at some distance. Johnson gave 
contrary, but contrariwise, contra'rily, contra'ré- 
ness; Walker, 1791, while altering the last two, 
retained kpntreriwaiz; this, and kgntré-riwaiz 
(Craig 1847) are still frequent (so-in Browning), 
though kp’ntriri,woi:z is given -by current diction- 
aries, from Smart, 1846, and is prob. the most 
frequent.] 

1. On the other hand, on the contrary. 

1340 [see Contrary a. 2}. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccliit. 325 Al Englond shold haue ben ther by enriched, 
but contrary wyse fil. @1533 Frirn ral te Purgat. (2829) 
128 And Leann bile wise, if thou forgive him not, then shall 
not God forgive thy greatdebt. 1605 Br, Hane Jfedit, 
& Vows 1. § 60 Heaven is compared to an hill .. Hell con- 
trariwise toa Pit, x7x3 Warver Tove damazons (ed. 2) 14 
contrariwise in a very backward Spring, the Flowers 
blow late. 2874 F. Hart in NV. VY. Nation XIX. 425/1 Con- 
trariwise, it is very unsafe to assume anything of the kind, 
. In the opposite way or order; vice versd. 

1870 Buuncsiey L£uclid t. iii. 12, The greater may be 
cut into equall partes, and the lesse into vnequall partes : 
or contrariwise. 1586 Cocan Haven Health ccxv. (1636) 
230 First exercise, then meat, and thirdly, drinke, and not 
contrariwise, 2625 Bacon Zss. Viciss. Things (Arb.) 573 It 
hath seldome or neuer been seene, the farre Southern 
People haue inuaded the Northern, but contrariwise. 1664 
Power £.xf. Philos. 1. x1 OF Domestick Spiders there are 
two sorts ; one with longer legs and a little body, and the 
other contrariwise. 2774 Goins. Mat, Hist. (1862) I. xiv. 
77 If the mountain. .stretches from north to south, the river 
runs from east to west ; and socontrariwise. 1846 TRENCH 
Afirac, Introd. (1862) 4s They ..have their worth from 

im, not contrariwise, He fromthem. = 

8. In contrariety or direct opposition; +anta- 
gonistically. 

r574 tr. Marlorat's A pocalife 6 But he appeereth con- 
trariwise to the vngodly. 1682 Norris Hierocles 85 But 
‘tis not so with the Soul contrariwise disposed. 1845 J. H. 
Newman Developm. Chr. Doctr. 68 Contrariwise to other 
empires, Christians conquer by yielding, x862 F. Hatt 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 142 To do contrariwise, or to do less, 
1s sin. 

_4. In the opposite direction; on opposite sides ; 
in opposite ions. 

. *589 Purrennam Eng. Poesic u. (Arb.) 111 A line stretch- 
ing directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise 
from the center to the circle. 655-60 Srantey Hist. 
Philos. (2701) 187/2 The outermost Sphear moveth .. from 
East to West, the innermost contrariwise..from West to 
East. 1738 Leow Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 85 The 
Braces. .bound contrariwise (that is to say, one in the inner 
and the other in the outer part). 1794G. Apams Nat. 
§ Exp. Philos, 1. xvi, The object and the image face each 
other, or look contrariwise. 

5. With self-willed opposition, perversely, con- 
trarily. 

{x629 Z. Born Grace § Glory 22 The wicked..go con- 
trariwise.] 1873 Browninc Red Cott, Nt.-cap 36 As if, con- 
trariwise to all we want And reasonably look to find. did, 
17x Something had happened quite contrariwise. 18977 
Wraxeut tr. Augo's * df: bles’ v. xviii, Owing to the 
vomitory of the Seine performing its duties contrariwise. 

6. quasi-sb. =CONTRA sd, 

1588 J. Metus Bricfe Jusir. Fv, And the contrariwise of 
al that you again receiue, of that accompte make the shoppe 
of retaile Creditor. . 
_Co:ntra-rota‘tion. [Conrna-1.] Rotation 
inthe opposite direction. Beat 

«1729 Concreve Disc, Pindaric Ode Wks. 1753 III, 342- 
To represent the contrurotation of the prin: snobile, in 
respect of the secunda mobilia. 

||Contrarotula-tor, Latin form of ContTROLLER.: 

+Contra-round, Obs. fad. It. contrarondo 
(Florio 1598), f.-cou¢éva against, counter + zondo 
round.] (eequot) ~- a8 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss, 250 Contra Round... 
is a_certaine number of commanders and officers going,, 
visiting the Corps de rd, watches, Sentinels, and also 
the Roundes, to‘sce if they performe their duties and be, 
vigilant and carefull, id. -11, i. 17:To visite and revisite 
them’.. making his Contrardund with great care, . . 

Contrary (kentriri), a., sb, adv.. 
0 3-6 contrarye, 4-5 contrayri(e, 4-7 con- 
trarie. [app. a. early OF. (retained in Anglo-Fr.) 
contrarrie, ad, L. contraré-its opposite, hostile, etc., 


f..conéra@ against: cf. adversary and see -aRY. The’ 


Jater OF. form coutraire gave the variant ContRarn, 
long retained in the north. The original stress, 
after F. and L., was contrarie, but,the poets, from 
Chaucer to Spenser and ere, use. both ‘con- 
trary and contrary (the latter the more frequent 


in'Shaks,) ;- of contrary, many instances’ ocenr in’ 


Tyth c. yerse; it is the only pronunciation recog- 
-nized. by. Bailey. (died .4742),and it -is still app. 
universal in dialect and uneducated -speech, es, in 


(prep.).. 


" contrary, temper, 
Sloud’s Gardening 2x0 You should choose & warm, dry, 
: ot rrr ara) od - cn 7 


. ~CONTRARY, ~ 


sénse 3 b, which is now confined to these forms ‘of 
speech: and to the nursery. Co'ztérary-was -used 
by Milton and Pope, and is given by Johnson 
(though he retained. contra-rily, contra‘riness; con- 
tra‘riwise) and in all later dictionaries. __ 
- Walker, 1791, says ‘The accent is invariably placed on 
the first syllable by all correct s) ers, and as constantly 
removed to the second by the iflicerate and vulgar’: where 
the words ‘placed on’ and ‘removed. to’ should change 
places, but the usage described is that of the present day. 
Sometimes, however, dialectally, the sb. is made contrary, 
while the adj, remains contra‘ry.] The 

i. Opposed in nature or tendency ; diametrically 
different, extremely unlike, Const. 40; often with 
sense: Repugnant, antagonistic. : 

¢1340 Hamrore Prose 77. 13 Blendid with na thynge pat 
es contrayrie thareto, ¢1380 Wyetir Se, Wks, Il. 362 
[This] is contrarie to love of Crist. 1485 Caxton Paris § V. 
(1868) 11 Other .. helde contrarye oppynyon. 1535 Cover 
DALE Job xxi. 34 Are not pour answeres cleane contrary to 
right and treuth? xsg77 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 
(1586) 60 b, Among all other hearbes, only the Onyon is not 
subject to the force of the moone, but hath a contrarie 

ower, @1628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 450 Now you 
<now, life is contraryto death. 1728 SEwEL ‘Hist. Quakers 
(1795) I. Pref. 7 Fighting, they have always counted. .con- 
trary to the doctrine of our Saviour, 1886 MorLey France 
iz 18th C. Crit. Mise. III. 266 M. Taine goes to the con- 
trary extreme. g ‘ 
+b. Former const. of, from, thar, against, with. 

@1450 Kut, de la Tour 3 The manere contrarie of good- 
ness, ¢1530 Lp. Berners A7th. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 385 Al 
suche..that becontrary ayenst yourmynde. 131 TinpALy 
Exp. (1849) 182 They .. disguise themselves .. to_ signify 
ever a contrary thing than that they be. 1556 J. Oxve 
Antichris? 106 A farre contrary penaunce from this. x69 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 450 This is a council directly 
contrary froma council of war. 1668 Boyne Occas. Rel. + 
(2669) 273 Architects have, indeed, made thesnselves a name, 
but upon a quite contrary account than they intended or 
expected. 2176: Mrs. F. Suertpan S. Bidulph IL. 92 Pro- 
ducing the direct contrary effect from what I intended. 

ec. Opposite to each other; mutually opposed. 

1413 Lync. Pilgr. Sawle w. xxxviit. (1859) 67 Worship 
and couetyse acordeth not to geders, but they ben ‘euen 
con! - 1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. Ixv. § 12 Contrary 
diseases should always have contrary remedies. x7: 
Anpison Sfect. No. 125 ? 5 Two contrary Characters, as 
opposite to one another as Light and Darkness. 

+. in weaker sense: Different, other. Ods. 

1576 Fremixc Panopl. Epist. 253 ‘There is also some 
advauntage. .to write that downe. .in wordes of a contrarie 
tongue. 1599 Tuynne Animady, (2865) 19 He came of a 
contrarye howse to the Gowers of Stytenhame. 1696 J. F. 
Merchant's Ware-ho. 23 The other sort is under yard 
wide, and by reason of its contrary bredth’is of little use. 

a ag opposite, the opposed, the other (of two 

ings). . . 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose 7+. 24 On the contrary wise who 
so hatith gret rewarde, etc. x58r J. Bewt Haddon's 
alnsw. Osor. 450b, These Catholickes on the contrary side, 
doe cry out..that he isan Heretique. rg90 Srexser JQ. 
ut. i. 47 All ignorant of her contrary sex. 16zz Brois 
Titus i. 8 That hee that is of the contrarie part, may bee 
ashamed. 1634 Sir T. Herserr Trav. 146:The King 
weares the contrary side of his Tulipant forwards. 2873 L. 
Warts Lye ig Christ v. xxviii. (1878) 479 As to the absolute 
‘fewness’..this is an invention of the contrary part. 

‘+b. Opposite to the proper or right one; ‘the 
wrong’. Obs, rare. ; sak 

1595 SHAKs.. Yo/ue wv. it, 198 Slippers, which his nimble 
haste Had falsely thrust vpon contrary fecte. x596 — 
Merch, V.1. ii. 105 Set a deepe glasse of Reinish-wine on 
the contrary Casket. . : . : 

+3. Of persons and their actions: Actively op- 
posed, antagonistic, hostile. Os. exc. asin b. - 

< r340 Cursor A. 1446 (Trin.} Pei were ful of enuye To 
god & mon myche contra 31340 Hamrore Pr, Conse. 
1045 Na man may serve rightly Twa lordes so godin pat er 
contrary. c1385 Cuaucer Z. G. IV. 1356 Dido, Syn that 
the goddes been contrarye to me. 1535 CovERDALE Ps. 
cviii, (ix.) 3 For the loue that I had vnto them, they take 
now my contrary parte [=they take part against me}, 19st | 
Roornson tr. Afore’s Utop, wt. (Arb.) 137 They be hyered 
of contrarye prynces for a lytle moneye, 1598 Yong Diana 
53, I marttell Delia, who hath mooucd thee to be so contrarie 
toher, 1623 Buscuam Xenophon 3 The King, as soone as he 
heard ..of the Armie that Cyrus had raised, made contrarie 
prpeine 1662 J. Barcrave Pofe Alex. VII (1867) 38 

n despite of the Spaniards, to whom he was mu 


a}. 


ch contrary. 

b. Of antagonistic or untoward disposition, per- 
verse, obstinately sclf-willed ; contrarious. (Only 
in popular use, but prob. in all dialects, and com- 


monly. pronounced contrary.) : 
Nursery Rime, Mary, Mary, quite contrary, How does 
our garden grow? 3880 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Son's C. vii, 
Gals is nat'llymade contrary ; and so, if you thinks they've 
‘one one road, it is sartin ‘you'd better go t'other.’ 2875 
ARISH Szssez Dial, s.v., ‘She'd be just as contrairy as ever 

was a hog.’ 1888 Berkshire Gloss. s.v., ‘A turned contraayry 

an’ ‘oodn’t lend his herse.’ 7 ey 
+4. Of things: Opposed to one’s well-being or 


"interests; calculated to thwart. or harm; pre: 
. judicial, unfavourable, untoward: Ods. exc. as‘in b., 


€3477 Caxton Jason 4 Thinges contrarye to their heithe- 
and lyf. «2833 Lp. Bersers Gold. BE. (1546) Rv b, The- 
ayre of the Jande was contrary tohym. x6sg-60 Stantzy 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 179/2. The estimation of mean things is 
contrary to a Nan who intended to contemplate the truth 
of things. 26g6 Ripciay Pract. Physick 4 By reason of 2 
x of the bowels. 1712 J. James tr Ze. 


CONTRARY. 


Season, for working Basons of Ciment, the Rain being very: 


contrary. toit. = 
‘The remedies... 
his’ case. . . 

b. esp. of wind, weather, etc. (Here there is 
contact with sense 5.) : 

1382 Wyctir Mat¢. xiv. 24 The wynd was contrarie: 1605 
Campen Renz, 165. Repelled with contrarie winds. 729 
De For Crusoe (1840) II. i, rg Contrary winds .. put us to 
the northward. 1875 Jowerr Pilato (ed. 2) I.'430 When the 
vessel is detained by contrary winds. 

+c. Distasteful. Ods. rare. 

1g6x Hotiysusn Hom, Afoth. 302, All swete meates are 
contrarye to hym. | i Pie ee ee 

5> Opposite in position or direction ;.situated on 
the other side; moving the other way. 

1382 Wvceur 1 Afacc. iv. 12 And sawen hem cummynge of 
the contrarie part, ov even azcin. 1483 Cath. Angl. 7 
Contralrly, coutvarits.ioco.. 1553 Even Treat, Newe Iu, 
Ep. to Rdr., Antipodes ..walke wyth theyr fete dyrectelye 
contrarye agaynst oures. 1571 Dicces Panto, u. ix. Nj, 
Drawing lines from one angle to the contrarie. 160g Bp. 
Hay Medit. & Vows 1. § 89 Wayes .. either crosse or con- 
trary. 1614 Marnwam Cheap usb. 1. ii. (x668) 16 Give him 
[the colt] a sound lash .. over the contrary shoulder. ae 
Hosses Decass. iv. 34 The stream of the Air shali be the 
contrary way. 1774 Goins. Grecian Hist. 1. 297 By a quite 
contrary, way from that in which they then marched 187. 
Bourett Arms & Arm ix. 178 The hilt has its cross-guai 
bent with a contrary curvature. 4 

b. Mus. (See quot.) 

1931 G. Keller's Thorow-Bass in Holder Treat, Harmony 
16x Sometimes used in contrary Motion. 1875 OusgLey 
Harmony i, 11 Contrary motion is when two parts, or voices, 
move in opposite directions. 

¢e.. Bot. ‘At right angles. 
a. Math. Point of contrary flexure: see quot. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 636 Point of Inflection, or of 
contrary flexure, in a curve, is the point..where it begins to 
bend or turn a contrary way..or where the curve changes 
from concave to convex, or from convex to concave, 

6. Logie (from sense 1). Contrary propositions : 
those, most CuPore to each other as regards 
affirmation and negation, cach denying every pos- 
sible case of the other, as 4 dts B: No Ais B; 
both propositions cannot be true, but both may be 
false. Contrary terms: those which are extreme 
opposites within.the same class, as b/ack and white. 
Contrary opposition: the opposition of contrary 
propositions and terms. ° 
31739 Hume Treat. Hum. Nat, 1. v. 1874 L 323 No two 
ideas are in themselves contrary, ex those of existence 
and non-existence. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. Contrary 
propositions .. one of which -affirms, and the other denies, 
the same predicate of the same subject. 1828 Wuatety 
Rhet. in Encycl. Metrop. 253/« Two things are called 
‘Contrary’, which, coming under the same class, are the 
most dissimilar in.that class, 2849 Asp. THomson Lazws 
Th, (1860) x50 Contrary opposition exists between affirma- 
tive and negative judgments which cannot be true together, 
but which may be false together. 1887 FowLer Deduct. Logic 
83 ‘Contrary terms’, like good and bad, black and white. 

Comb. (parasynthetic), as contrary-minded 
a., of the contrary opinion. 

arggs‘Latiner Serm. & Rem, (1845) 183 The most part of 
gospellers are contrary-minded, 166% Papers on Alter. 
Prayer Bk. 13 The contrary minded doubt whether with it 
he be lawfully served. - ’ 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.) . 

1. absol. Zhe contrary: the exact opposite or 
reverse of what has previously been mentioned. 

(Sometimes used in taking. the vote of those in a meeting 
who are opposed to the motion proposed, the chairman 
asking for the negative vote by the words ¢he contrary’, 
on the contrary, ox to the contrary.) ; 

¢ x2g0 Kent, Seri. in 0, EB, Misc. 30 Pu hest ido be con- 
trarie. 1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. x. 396 Ac her werkes . .was 
euere’ be contrarye. 1384 Cuaucer 4 Fase u. 300 Bid 
hym proven the Aonteazye. ex400 Desir. Tray 9715 What 
puttes you in plite., To eoclyas to be contrary? 7576 
‘Fremine Panopl. Epist. ps thought thus .. albeit the 
contrarie chaunced. x6oz SHAKs. 7wed, N,v. i. 15 Clo. The 
better for my foes, and the worse for my friends. Dz. Iust 
the contrary: the better for thy friends. 27854 RicHarpson 
Grandison I, iv. 34 Which.. I had no command to take 
down; but'the contrary. 3898 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 482 
Is not this the diréct contrary of what was admitted before; 

-b. “phr. On the contrary (formerly by, for, i1, of, 
to the’ contrary, in contrary); on the other hand, 


37 Wuiston Fosephus’ Antig, xvi vil § 7 
id him no good .. but proved contrary to 


‘in contradistinction, 
- 2393 Gower Corz/.'I:'360 And in contrarie also recouer A 
poss man to grete richesse, ' ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xi. 131 
n the contrarye, toward the Southe, it is so hoot, that, etc. 
1goz Ord, Crysten Men.(W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 79 And by 
e ‘contrarye the ‘bodyes of them that ben blessed they 
shall, etc, 154x R. Coptann Galyen’s Tera; ike 2 E iv, 
To the contrarye, where they haue estemed that it shulde 
be superflue to recyte, they haue, etc. -¢xgsq Gracions 
Menewe.D vijb, But when on y°-contrarie they do, etc. 
1gsq ‘Nort tr. Guerara’s Diall, Pr. 7x b/x And for the 
contrary, there are other princes, etc. 1397 Morey /ztrod. 
Afus, Pref; This booke will be so farre from the hinderance 
of anie, that by the contrarie; it will cause, etc> :1653 Cloria 
§ Narcissus I, 253 Of the contrary, Philos, .began, etc. 17967 
Jane Austen Pride § Prej. xvi, Nothing, on the contrary,. 
could be more natural: *"~ : ere eee 
‘G+ phr. Lo. (+27) the contrary :-to the opposite 
effect ;.in. opposition td, or reversal ‘of, what is 
stated, - ee 8 — a 
71512 Act'4 Hex. VITT, c. 16 Any acte .. heretofore made 
“to the contrary, Rotwithstondyng.:---z: DBE. Discipl: 
(x61) 5{7} Nothing alledged in the contrarie.~ rs95 SHAKS. 
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‘ohst wei. 20, I haue a Kings oath to the contrarie. 1830 
SCosu' Div. Govt. 1v. ii..(2874) 513 Whatever the gloomy 
and disappointed may say to the contrary. 

+2. Opposite position or side. 4 contrary of: 
opposite to. Ods. 

¢ex325 EZ. E, Aliit. P. B. 1532 In contrary of be candelstik 
-. per “apered a paume. z6rx Suaks. Wint. T. 1 ii. 372 
Wafting his eyes to th’ contrary. 

+b. That which is opposite in position. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev, (38: ) xvii. 180 Men seen another Sterre, 
the contrarie to him. .that is clept Antartyk, 

3. An object, fact, or quality that is the very 
opposite of something else ; often in A/. things the 
most different of their class. 

3386 Cuaucer J7elib. P 323 For good and wikkednesse 
ben tuo contraries. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. iii. 
(1495) 224 We hele contraryes wythcontraryes. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 183 b, One contrary set nere another 
contrary is more apparent. 1605 SHaxs. Learn. ii. 93 No 
contraries hold more antipathy, Than I and such a knave. 
1656 CowLey Pindar. Odes, To Mr, Hobs vi, So Contraries 
on /Etna’s top conspire, Here hoary Frosts, and by them 
breaks out Fire. 1658 Whole Duty Maz vi. § 13. 56 The 
second contrary to humility I told you was vain-glory. 1775 
J. Ricuarpson 7%. Paint. 190 Where the two Contraries, 
the Masculine and Feminine Beauties are oppos’d. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Initial Love Wks. (Bohn) 1. 458 Swifter- 


+ fashioned than the fairies, Substance mixed of pure con- 


traries. 
b. With possessive pron, 7s, zts, etc. contrary. 

1340 Ayend, 14 Pis article yef to onderstonde his contrarie. 
¢ 1540 Pilgrim's T. 288 in Thynne Aximady. App. i. (1865) 
85 But fyrst or I can bring mi purpos, I must his contrary 
disclos. x98-9 E. Forve Parismus 1. (1661) 24 Who as far 
excelled all the rest. .as the sun does the moon or white his 
contrary. x7zx I. Funrer Azed. Gym. 88 Mixin: 
its contrary. x Myers Cath. Th. ww, xii, 248 
an attribute into its contrary. 

c, phr. By contraries: by way of opposition, 
by direct contrast ; also, in the way just opposite 
to what might have been expected. So dy rule 
(reason, argument) of contraries. 

zg4g Ascuam To.voph, (Arb.) 45 Medicines stande by con- 
traries. x605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. § 3 So by argument 
of contraries, the just and lawfull soveraignetic..is that 
which approacheth neerest to..the divinerule. 1610 SHAKS. 
Temp. v. i. 147 V'th’'Commonwealth I vvould (by contraries) 
Execute ‘all things, 21675 Licutroor in en, (1700) 141 
The first proof of this is by the rule of contraries. 1828 
Blackw, Mag. Jan. 115 Thochts gang by the rule o’ con- 
trairies. 
4. Opposition, hostility ; an act of hostility. 71 
their contrary ; in opposition to them. Oés. 
€1386 Cuaucer Acelib. at right as bay han do mea 
contrarie, right so schold I do hem anoper, ga3 Lp. Ber- 
ners Jvoiss, I. cxlvi. 17. ey of Calays hathe done hym 
iar tte 


it with 
‘hanging 


suche contraryes and tes, crsis Linpesay (F 
scottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 5 Archibald, earl of Douglas 
would concur with the chancellor in their contrary. 

45. A denial, an opposing statement. Ods. 

1555 in Strype Acct. Mem. U1. App. xliii, 119 Faith with- 
out deeds is dead, etc. Here are contraries to the carnal 


man. ¢x§55 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 80 To 
perfect and finish our answer. .we make a direct contrary to 
them, 1833 Mrs. Browninc Pron. Bound Poems 1850 1, 


176, I will set No contrary against it. 
6. An adversary, opponent, enemy. Ods. 

3386 Cuaucer Kut.'s T. 100: Whethir he or thou Ma) 
with his hundred. .Sle his contrary. ¢ 1430 tr. 7. @ Kentpis 
142 Pou art manly ynow, all pe wile no contrarie come! 
ayenst be. 1549 Hoover Declar. Ten Commandn, viii. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 356 A strange nation, thy contraries and 
thy mortal enemies. 1622 R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (2847) 
195 Our contraries. determined. .to Jay us abourd. 

Ke Logic. A contrary term or proposition ; see 


1655-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 175/2 This kind of 
Induction by Contraries, serves not for assertion, but con- 
futation. 2828 WHATELY in Zncycl. Metrop. 253/1 Virtue 
and vice are called Contraries, as being, both, ‘moral 
habits,’ and the most dissimilar of moral habits. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vi. 162 Opposition. . was first applied only to the rela- 
tions between two Contraries. 

+8. In various elliptical uses, where the sb. may 
be understood from the context. Ods. 

1532 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 30 If ye lack contraries[=rival 
loaded dice} to crosbite him withall, 590 Suaxs. Com. 
Err. w. iv, 82 Is’t good to sooth him in these contraries? 

C. adv. 

1. In.opposition or antagonism ; contrarily, con- 
trariwise (Zo). : 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 40 Remevyd. .contrarye ageyn my 
wil. 1495 Act-11 Hen: VIT, c. 57 Preamb,, That that he 
hath doon. .contrary to the duetie of his aliegeaunce.. 62x 
Bratz Lev. xxvi, 23-4 And if ye will . wwalke contrary ynto 
me: Then will I also walke contrary vito, you. 2626, S. 
b loops Coale set Altar (1627) 7% ikpntg with - Prophet, 

cry out, my fatnesse, 1779-8x_ JOHNSON 
Wks. 1816 X. 282 The crime of writing con- 


“trary to what he thought. 1875 Jower1 P/afo (ed. 2) V. 364 
nature. iy 


Those. -2ct contrary to . : 

2. Adversely to oné’s well-being or wishes. 

3497 Be. Atcox Mous'Pevfect. Ciij, The deuyll tempted 
hym sore contrary.- x548 Hat. Chron. x52 Which thynges 
hapned all contrary by the destruccion.of this good man. 
rsgz Suaks. Rom. § Ful. m1. ii.64 What storme.is this that 
blowes so contrarie?’. 1840 Marrvat-Poor. Fack.xlvi, And 
cruel was the:fair wind as w.contrary... 1886 


i wouldn't ‘blo 
-Jenome idle Thoughts (ed. 58) 63 Things do go so.contrary: 


like with me.- oe og aoe Pana 
.3.- On the other hand, on the contrary. ach. - 
“= 


& STERNHOLD & H.. Psoxxxvii. 17 God will it-over! 
throw: Where contrary he doth preserve the humble men" 


- traryenge, 2398 


CONTRARYING. 


and low. 1599 Tuynne Axintady, (186s) 19 But quite con: 
trarye, Chaucer dothe submytte the correctioneof his woorkes 


to Gower, etc. 1652 CuLrerrer Eng. Physic. (1809) 276 The 
seed thereof contrary doth bind the belly. 1835 Browsixc 


Paracelsus 1, 28 While, contrary, it has chanced, some idle 
ek -gives birth at last To truth. | ? 

. In an opposite or very different way ; in Her. 
with the reverse effect; =CounTER. (See 6.) 

596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. IV, v. v. 4 Would’st thou turne our 
offers contrary? 2703 Moxon Afech, £xere. 215 For con- 
trary to.. Ivory Turners, they always dip the end of their 
Hook below the Rest. /éid. 28a You must begin the two 
sides contrary. 


+5. In the opposite direction (40). Ods. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past, 1. v, To steere his boate 
contrary tothe Sun, 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 182 To- 
wards Goa, we steering contrary. 

6. Comt., as contrary-posed (sense 4). 

1688 R. Hotme Arinoury 1. 341/1 The Crest .. is .. two 
Mill-stones, one contrary-posed to the other. 

+D. prep. Against, contrary to. Obs. 

¢1430 Lyn. Sfinor Poems (1840) 76 The world unsure, 
contrary al stablenesse, Whos joy is meynt ay withe adver- 
site, ¢ 1536 in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. ut. LU. 44 Whiche was 
contrarie my mynde. 

+Contrary, v. Obs. or dial, Also 4-5 con- 
trarie(n, 4-6 contrarye. [a. I, contrart-er (11th 
c. in Littré), ad. late L. contrariare, {. contrarins 
Contrary 2, cf, CONTRARIATE.] 


I. zrans. 1. To oppose, strive against, thwart. 
1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 470 He the king contraryit ay. 
€ 1430 tr. J. & Kempis 138 te lawe of synne contrarieng pe 
lawe of my mynde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 98/4 Ye con- 
trarye alleway the holy goost. 586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Iretl, in Holinshed 11, 143/2 The more noble were his good 
an ie attempts, the more he was crossed and con- 
traried. ax649 Drumm. of Hawtin. Hist. Fas. V Wks. 
(1711) 103 The winds contrarying his course. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxii. 78 Whosoever shall contrary 
me therein I must take him for mine enemy. 
b. To impugn. 

1586 A. Day £ug. Secretary s.(1625) 41 Any one thing was 
never found contrarying, blemishing, or .. impugning his 
honour. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 217 And if they 
could have contraried him for any falsity. ; 

2. To contradict, gainsay, to speak, write, or 
argue against: & @ person. 

1382 Wycur Ruth i. 16 Ne contrarye thou me, that y for- 
sake thee. 1393 Lanot, P. Pd C. xv. 100 How bow con- 
trariedest cleregie with crabbede wordes. 1526 Pilger. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1 33H 276 Redy to breke sylence, & apte to con- 
trary theyr prelates or heddes in euery mater. r16g0 W. 
Watxer /diomat, Anglo-Lat, 115 Do not you contrary me. 

b. what is said, enjoined, etc, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's 7.188 Ne was ther wyf, ne mayde 
. that contraried that he sayde. 1381 Mutcaster Postizous 
xxx. (1887) x10 It is graunted by the best though contraried 
by some of the soryest Physicians. 1656 SanpERSON Sev‘, 
(689) 242 The Devilishness of the Doctrine in contrarying 
the Ordinance of God. 1808 W. B. Hewetson Blind Boy 
1. i, I see nothing to contrary it. 

. To do what is contrary to or the reverse of. 

28 Marbeck Bé. of Notes 763 They contraried the Jewes, 
in that they confessed Jesus to be the sonne of God. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 65 If I should not owe 
unto you all honest .. fidelity, I should much contrary your 
great curtesie. 1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) H, Who so con- 
trarieth his sex [as Sardanapalus], ought to die as he did. 
2659 B. Harris Parvival’s Iron Age 158 She contraried their 

roceedings! For, they would have war..and she declares 

er desire of Peace. me 
II. z#tr, 4. To act in opposition, be opposed 
(to) ; to act inconsistently. 

¢1380 Wycttr Se/. Wks. LI. 341 3if bis pope conaee 
to Cristis lyf. 1393 Lanci. P. P/. C. x1. 244 Kynde folwe| 
kynde and contrariep neuere, cx4s0 Merlin vii. 112 He 
sholde be kynge..who-so-cuer ther-to_wolde contrarye, 
rg8r Mutcaster Positions iv. (1887) 17 He would haue him 
learne with such a man: some cause contrarieth. 

b. To act perversely, be cantankerous; ‘to 
grumble’ (Skeat). 

1393 Lancu. P. Pi. C. xx. 320 pei han cause to contrarien 
by kynde of here syknesse. By cae 

&. To speak or write in opposition ; to maintain 
an opposite opinion ; to argue, debate. 

1393 Lanet. P. PLC. 1 50. For couetise of copes con- 
trariede som doctors. 1477 Ean. Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
139 To contrarye and argue with a foole. xzg52z Latimer 
Serm. Lord's Prayer v. Wks. Yl. 93 The very school doctors 
. ever contraried in that. 

6. a. To be (self-) contradictory. b, To change 
to the opposite, be reversed. rare. 

¢ 2374 CHaucer Boeth. v. iii. 154 It semep to repugnen and 
to contrarien gretly bat god knoweb byforn alle binges, and 
pat ber is any fredom of liberte. 1375 Barsour Brice ur. 
vet ‘hat forfoun contraryit fast, And come to purposs at 
the last. : z 

Contraryete, -etye, obs. ff. CoNTRARIETY. 


+ Contrazying, 22/. sb. Obs. [f. prec. +-1Ne1.] 
The action of the vb. Contrary ; opposition, con- 


 tradiction’; ‘= CoNTEARIANCE, CONTRARIATION. 


. Kut, de-la Tour cxvii. 139, Withoute ani, con- 
areal Krrem Courts: Leet (1675) 240'It'is a 


matter-of justification and contrarying. 


+Contrarying; £7. 2. Obs. or dial, Also 
4-5 -iond, -iende. [f: as prec. +-ING 2.) 
“1, Opposirig3 antagonistic, hostile; contradictory ; 
unfavourable, untoward;=ConTRARIANT. . | 
‘@1340 Hampoie Psalter viil..5 All pat ere contrariand til - 
pe...2393 GowWsr Conf. Prol. I. 22 Fortune was contrariende, 
7458 ia Tost .dcbor. (Surtees) 229, Any.contrariand ‘thyngg. 


CONTRA-SCRIPTURAL.. 


1586 A’ Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 32 Nor any thing more 
contrarying, then to be touched with discurtesies, - 1627-77 
Fertuam Resolves 1. xlv, 72 Contrarying passions. 

2. quasi-adv. (cf. Acconnine adv. 4) Coxtrary- 
ing to: in opposition to, going against. 

1382 Wyctir Deut. i. 43 But contrariynge to the heest of 
the Lord..ge stieden up. 1549 Latimer sth Seru. bef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 157 To chose 2 Kynge contraryinge the 
ordinaunce of God. 1586 A. Davy Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 
7 I€ 1 find..more equitie to charge him, contrarying to 
that which already hath beene answered by him, he shall, 


etc. 

Contraryus, -ywise, obs. ff. ConTRaRious, 
-IWISE. 
Co:ntra-scri‘ptural, ¢. 
Contrary to Scripture, 


185: Cur. WorpswortH Occas. Serme. Ser. 1, 16 These 
acts are non-Scriptural, and contra-Scriptural. 

+ Co:ntra-sentient, sd. Obs. [f. Contra-1 
+L. sentient-ene having an opinion.] One hold- 
ing an opposite opinion. Cf. déssencient. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 7 Every singular Opinion, 
hath a singular opinion of itself; and he that holds it..a 
simple opinion of all contra-sentients. 


Contrast (kfntra’st), v. Also 5 contreste, 
-tryste. [In 15th c., contreste, a. OF. con-, cun- 
trester, contraster (=Pr., Sp. contrastar, It. con- 
trastare) to resist, oppose :—late L. conirastare to 
withstand, f. L. coutrd against + stare to stand. 
Taken by Caxton from French in the etymological 
sense, in the form covtrest, but not then retained in 
English use. Occas. used in 17th. in form contrast 
from F. or It. Reintroduced as a term of Art in 
the end of the 17th c. from F. contraster, which 
was taken in 16th c. from It, comtrastare to strive, 
contend, stand out against. ] 

I. In early use. 

+L. évans. To withstand, resist, fight against. 

1489 Caxton Jayles of A. u. xii, 112 He contrested or 
gaynstode hym in bataylle. 1490 — Zuveydos xxvii. 96 He 
myght not withstande ne contreste the..tribulacion of the 


[£ Contra- 2.] 


see, 

b. zutr. To resist ; to strive, contend. 

1490 Caxton Lueydos xiv. 50 The goode renomme of Elysse 
myghte notte contryste ayenste her grete desire. 1673 O. 
Water Education 227 Let us not contrast with the whole 

World, as if we were universal reformers. 1688 (see Con- 

TRASTING Vb¢. $6.). : 

IT. In Modern English. 

2. trans. Fine Arts. To put in contrast, to place 
in such juxtaposition as to bring strongly out differ- 
ences of form, colour, etc., and thus to produce a 
striking effect. . 

1695 Drvven Art Paint. Wks. 1808 XVII, 421 Contrasted 
by contrary motions, the most noble parts foremost in sight. 
19718 J. Ricnarpson 7%. Parut, 125 The Colours must be 
also Contrasted..so as to be grateful to the Eye. 1768 W. 
Guin £ss. Prints 12 The figures of the principal group are 
very well contrasted. : . , 

3. genx. To set in opposition (two objects of like 
nature, or one zuéth, rarely ¢o, another) in order to 
show strikingly their different qualities or charac- 
teristics, and compare their superiorities or defects. 

Usually of mental comparison only. 

{1738-73 not in Jounson.] 1799 Med. Frud. I. 49x By 
emetics. .fomentations, and above all, by suddenly contrast- 
ing the hot and cold bath. 1827 Wuatety Lagic in Excyel. 
Metrop, 238/1 Perpetually contrasting it with systems with 
which it has nothing in common but the name. 1853 F. W. 
Newman Odes of Horace 113 Horace artificially contrasts 
the top to the basement of the mansion. 186x Huones 
Tom Brown at Oxf. v, He contrasted our hero with the few 
men with whom he generally lived. 187x Yeats Techn. 
Hist, Contut, (x872) 398 The microscope and telescope are 
well contrasted by Dr. Chalmers, ‘ 

4, Of things: a. Of figures, colours, etc,: To 
set off (each other).by opposition or contrast. 

1695 Dravpen Parallel Poetry § Paint, (R.), The figures of 
the groups .. must contrast ¢ach other by their several posi- 
tions. zgxs J. Ricuarpson 7%, Paint. 124 Ina Composition 
.-one thing:must Contrast, or be varied fromanother. 1749 
Fieroine Zon: Fones x. i, The foibles and vices .. become 
more glaring objects, from the virtues which contrast them, 
and shew their deformity. . 1778 Sir J. Reynouns Disc. viii. 
(1876) 449 In the artificial management of the figures it is 
directed that they shall contrast each other. 801-15 F'uset 
Lect. Art viii. (1848) 513 The brown and sun-tinged hermit 
and the pale decrepit elder contrast each other. : 

b. To offer or form a contrast to. - 

19767 S. Parerson Another Trav. 1. 9: The thin, trans- 
parent, black veil adown the face, contrasts the red and 
white, - 1795 Cicely II. rr9 Monks whose'dark garments 
contrasted the snow. 1837 Lytton £. Maltravers1.i, Her 
face singularly contrasted that of the man, 

_ 5. ‘pass. of 4, in sense of next. Const. dy, Zo. 

1740 Warsunton Div. Legat. v1. vi. Wks. 28rx V. 46 Whose 
dexterity in the arts of Controversy was so remarkably con- 
trasted by his abilities in reasoning and literature. 1773 R. 
Graves Luphrosyne (1776) I. 24 A dome is built in yonder 
grove; Contrasted bya grand alcove., 1779 — Columelia II. 
168 The pleasure which I have received .. will be contrasted 

- by that melancholy which’succeeds to all our, most exquisite 
enjoyments.. -1823 Coorer Pioneer iii, The dark foliage of 
the evergreens was brilliantly contrasted by.the glittering 
~whiteness of the plain. 1863 KincLaKe Crizea 11.220 The 
smooth slopes’: . are contrasted by the aspect of the count: 

ont the ‘opposite bank. 1866. Rocers Agric. '§ Prices 1. 

xviii. 475 Those habits of early sleeping and waking in which 

our ancestors were so contrasted with ourselves. - °°” 
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6. intr, a, To forma contrast. b. To exhibit 
a striking difference on comparison (with). 

1918 J. Ricnarpson 7h; Paint. 125 To unite the Con- 
trasting Colours. 1 
slender form contrasted finely with ‘his tall, manly person, 
1833 J. Rennie A/ph, Angling 21 The-most conspicuous 
colours and such as contrast with the water. 1856 
Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv’ 359 The language of the 
House of Commons contrasted favourably with that of the 
convocation. 1871 Parcrave Lyr. Poems 118 The happy 
tints contrasting glow. _ 

Contrast (kpntrist), sb. Also 7 contrist, 8 
contraste. See also Contrasto. [a. F. contraste 
(masce.), ad. It. coutrasto (=Pr. contrast, Sp. con: 
hone contention, opposition: see ConTRASTO, 
Introduced ¢ 1600, and adversely criticized in 1644 
as a new-fangled term, the word soon became 
obsolete in the literal sense. “ Reintroduced with 
the vb. as a term of Art ¢1700.] 

+I. 1, Contention, strife; =Conrrasro. Ods, 

1597 Dantet Civ. Wares vit. xlix, Nor was it now a time 
to have contrast With any sovereign, mighty potentate. 
3613 — Coll. Hist. Eng. u. 9:1 He (William I] married 
Matilde. . but not without contrast [edd. 1622, 1626 contrist $ 
1634, 16590 ‘vevised and corrected’ contest] and trouble, 
1644 Vindex Anglicus 5 How ridiculous .. is the merchan- 
dise they [verbal innovators} seck to sel} for current. Let 
me afford you a few examples .. read and censure Adpugue 
- Ebriolate, Caprious, Contrast, etc. «3670 Hacket Abs, 
Williams. u. 209 (D.) In all these contrasts the Archbishop 
prevailed. . a _ 

TL. 2. Fine Arts. The juxtaposition of varied 
forms, colours, etc., so as to heighten by com- 
parison the effect of corresponding parts and of the 
whole composition. 

171z Suartess. Charac. (1737) H1. 368 That regular con- 
traste and nice ballance of movement, which painters are 
apt to admire as the chief grace of figures. 1742 Ricnarp- 
son Pamela FV. 113 Hf there be an artful Contraste in the 
Drama, there will be the same in the Musick. 1766 Gotpsm, 
Vic. W. viii, The Roman poet understands the use of con- 
trast better. x8sx Ruskin Med. Paint. 1. Pref. ed. 2. 35 
Contrast increases the splendour of beauty, but it disturbs 
its influence ; it adds to its attractiveness, but dimmishes 
its power. 7 P . 

3. Comparison of objects of like kind whereby 
the difference of their qualities or characteristics is 
strikingly brought out ; manifest exhibition of op- 
posing qualities ; an instance of this. 

173% Lelt. fr. hk i Weekly Frui. (1732) 11. 257 Contraste 
of Scenes! Behold a worthless Tool, etc. 1752 JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 194 P10 Accident may indeed sometimes pro- 
duce a lucky parallel or a striking contrast. 1856 Es1erson 
Lug. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) IL. 51 The steep con- 
trasts of condition create the picturesque in society. 1860 
TYNDAtt Glac. 1 iv, 34 The contrast between the two waters 
was very great. 1863 Gro. Exior Romola1, xx, A room.. 
im the utmost contrast with the ., half-sombre tints of the 
ibrary. 

4. That which on comparison with another thing 
shows a striking difference from it; a person or 


thing of most opposite qualities. 

1964 Hay Dern 3(T.) To make these appear a con- 
trast to my subject. 1788 Map. D’Arniay Diary IV. 302 
What a contrast from such an intention was the event. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s Stud. Nat, (1799) 1. 575 An ob- 
ject has but one contrary, but it may have many contrasts. 
White is the contrary of black; but it contrasts with blue, 

reen, red, and various other colours. 1828 D'Israru 

‘has. I, 1. iv. 69 Buckingham offered a provoking contrast 
to his master. 1833 Sm C. Bert Hand 190 Pain is the 
necessary contrast to pleasure. 

Contrastable (kfntra'stab'l), a. [f. Contrast 
%, +-ABLE.] Capable of being contrasted. 

1889 Brit. Med. Frul. No, 1494/2 Things comparable and 
contrastable. ; 

Contrasted (kgntra'stéd), AA/ a. [f. ContTrasy 
v.+-EDJ,] Set in contrast; opposed so as to 
heighten each other’s effect, or to bring out differ- 


ences. 

1764 GoLps, Trav. 127 Contrasted faults through all his 
manners reign : Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, 
yain. 2779 Forrest Vay. N. Guinea 232 Breadths of silk, 
of the most contrasted colours. 1824 L. Murray Ene. 
Gram. (ed. 5) I. 506 Contrast has always the effect to make 
each of. the contrasted objects appear in the stronger light. 
1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xii. 404 No labyrinth of tortuous 
shape, no conflict of contrasted forms. | 

HenceContra‘stedly adz.,in a contrasted manner, 


by way of contrast. 

1836 G. S. Faner Election u. i. 204 Contrastedly intro. 
ducing that Primitive Scheme of the doctrine of Election, 
which, ctc. 2838 Zazt’s Alag. V. 637 The subsequent pas- 
sages..became more contrastedly important. . 

Contrastful, a. [f. Conrrasr sd, + -FuL.] 
Full of-contrasts ; marked by strong contrast. * 

31897 Sunday Mag. 55 One contrastful feature there is. 

‘Contrastininlant- (kentrasti‘micdant), - sd. 
(a) Med. [ad. It. contrastimolante, Rason.] ~~ 
-L, sb. A medicine that acts in opposition to a stimu- 

_ lant, or that reduces.the force of the vital dctions. 
383r J. Davies Manual Mat. -Med., 359. The Italian_ 
physicians consider it as a powerful contra-stimulant. .x88z 
Syd. Soc. Lox. s.v. Contrastinmulus, According to the doc- 
_trine of Rasori..all really useful remedies are comprised in 
. the classes stimulants and contrastimulants. -.  *:,. ae 

2. ativib.orv.adj. = saath aed: 

‘x88x_ Lincotn-tr. Zvousseate § Pidoux’ Treat. Therap, 
IIs19 They say that-bleeding neutralizes. .the contra-stimu- 
lant effects of the emetic, F ON oo 


18z0 W. Irvine: Sketch Be. I. 40 Her * 


CONTRATENOR. 


Contrastimulus. - Jd. [f. as prec. + Srmt0- 
LUS, after-It. contrastimolo.] -A force opposed to 
stimulus: the two being, according to the doctrine 
of Rasori, equally. potent.and opposite forces, the 
perfect equilibrium of which is necessary to health. 
“Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882. : ee te 

Hence Contrastimulism, the doctrine of. con- 
trastimulus; Contrasti‘mulist, an adherent of 
this doctrine. ; 

188: Lincoin tr. Troussean § Pidoux’ Treat. Therap. 1. 
19 The partisans of contro-stimulism claim that the simul- 
tancous, use of bleeding and of tartar-emetic .. should be 
avoided. did, 105 ‘The School of Italian contro-stimulism, 
1839 Bayty tr. Mviller’s Elent. Phys. (ed. 2) 1. 64 The 
contra-stimulists .. gave the name of contra-stimulants to 
‘those substances which, in place of stimulating have the 
very opposite effect. AZ 

Contrasting (kfatra'stif), vb, st. [f. Con- 


-TRAST v.+-INGL] The action of the verb Con- 


TRAST. In quot. = striving, struggling with op- 
position or difficulties; cf. Conrrast v. 1 and sd. 1. 
1688 S. Penton Guardian's Instr. 99 The necessary Mix. 
ture and Complication of your Affairs.. will afford you 
Contrasting more than enough. Create as few Troubles to 
yourself as you can. : 

Contrasting, Z//. a. 
That contrasts ; see the verb. - 

1725 [see Contrast v. 6), @2773 J. Cunnincuas Prod. to 
Rule a Wife (R.), Their merit, by the foil conspicuous 
made, And they seen brighter by contrasting shade. 1878 
T. Harpy Return Native 1. 243 From, of all contrasting 

laces in the world, Paris. 1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 5/3 

ersonal evidence of the contrasting postal rates, 

Hence Contra‘stingly adv., in or by way of 
contrast. : 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 94 Her own talent..throwing 
him contrastingly into the shade. 1842 Mrs. Browninc 
ein Chr. Poets 160 From the rest, they stand out contrast- 
ingly. 

Contrastive (kgntrd'stiv), a. [f. Contrast v. 
+-IVE.] Forming a contrast ; standing in contrast 
(¢o something else). . 

1816 {see ConrrasTivety]), 184 Mrs. Browninc Lelt. 
Horne (1877) UL liv. 97 Something. ceely contrastive to 
the Heavenly Spirits. 1890 Pad! Afall G. 6 Oct. 4 Atti- 
tudes should be contrastive, and so composed as to balance 
and set off each other. 

Hence Contra‘stively adv. 

2826 Keatinoy Trav. I. 189 Royalty must be approached 
contrastively barefooted. : 

Contrastment (kfntrarstmént). vare. [f as 
prec. +-wENT.] The action of contrasting. 

1823 G. Danzey in Beddoes Poems 227 The contrastment 
and individualization of characters. : 

+ Contra‘sto. Obs. [It. contrasto contention, 
strife, f. contrastare to withstand, strive: see Cox- 
TRAST v.] Contention, strife ; =CoNnTRAST sé. 1, 

¢1645 Hower. Lett. 1. vi. (1726) 53 (D.) There was..a 
great contrasto in the conclave ‘twixt the Spanish and 

French faction. 1652 — Afasaniello II. 39. 1656 Broust 
Glossogr., Contrasto..strife, contention... 1671 Guuate Life 
¥ Afonk 4 Upon this Contrasto, he was forced to avoid the 

ury of this enraged Lawyer, and turn Souldier. 

Contrat; obs. and I. f, Contract, , a a 

Contrata‘bular, az. Rom. Law. [FL contré 
tabulas against a will: see Conrra- 2.] Contrary 
toa will or testament. Tence Contrata‘bulant. 

1875 Posts Gaius u. (ed. 2) 229 Contra-tabular possession 
was sometimes equivalent to intestacy. /did. 1. 239 The 
contra-tabulant or claimant of contra-tabular possession. 

Contratation: see ConTRacration. 

Contrate (ke'ntrelt), a. [f. L. type *coutrat-us, 
f. contra against, opposite: cf, med.L, coutrata= ° 
It., Sp. contrada, F. conirde lit. ‘region lying op- 
posite’; Counrry.J - 

41. ? Opposed, contrary, adverse. Ods. 

61450 Hennysox Alor, Fad, 4x OF cjuill Law volumes full 
many they renolue.. Contrate, Prostrat arguments they 
resolue. 2 at : 

2. Contrate wheel: a2 wheel having teeth set at 
right angles to its plane; in watch-making, the 
Wheel of this kind which works in the pinion’ of 
the balance or crown-wheel of a vertical watch, 
Also contrate teeth, contrate pinion, - 

1696 Denna Artif. Clocks. 5 The Contrate-Wheel is that 
Wheel in Pocket-Watches which is next to’ the Crown- 
Wheel whose ‘Teeth and Hoop lye contaty to those of , 
other Wheels. .'1773 T. Harton Clock § Wateh-wwork 13 
After the manner of contrate-wheel teeth. 179g Herscnet 
in Phil. Trans LXXXV. 392 These wheels carry contrate 
teeth on the inside, and a small dial-plate on'the back, 1838 
“Penny Cycl. XU. 302/2 Vertical Watch—The centre-wheel 
gives motion to the third wheel pinion, to which is attached 
the third wheel, acting upon the contrate-wheel pinion, on” 
which is placed’ the contrate-wheel, acting in the pinion of 
the balance-wheel, which is also called the scape-wheel. 

‘+ Contratenor (kentritendz). Afus. Obs. [ad. 
It. contratenore ‘a counter-tenor’: (Florio) : see * " 
Contra-'4.] =COUNTERTENOR,, - °° ; 

x1gg2 Hutoer, Contratenor in musycke, occentis. 1586 'T. - 
B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 542 In sounds, wherein 
the contra-tenor scemeth to command over the base. - x717 
L, Howe Desiderius (ed. 3) 173 Honour .. sings a Contra- 
tenor, and glorifies God for his infinite Wisdom. 1782 Mason 


[f. as prec. +-1ne2,] 


- Collect. Anthems p. xxxix, There was a very fine contratenor, 
in the Royal Chapel. Sas ; 


. 


CONTRAVALLATION. 


- Contravallation (kgntrivéla-fon). AG/.: Also 
4 contre-, Counter-. [ad. F. covtrevallation, It. 
contravuallazione, £.\L. contra- + vallation-em en- 
trenchment (f: val/dre to surround with a: ranipart, 
to-entrénch) :*cf. CrROUMVALLATION.] 

-1. A chain of redoubts and breastworks, either 
unconnected or united by a parapet, constructed by 
besiégers between their camp and the town, as a 
defence against sorties of the garrison, \ ~ 

1678 tr. L. de Gaya's Art of Warn. 113 Civeumvallation 
and Contravallation, is a’ Composition of Redoubts, little 
Forts, and Angles with Trenches, and ‘Lines of Communi- 
cation from one to another round a place that is beseiged. 
x69z Drypen St. Evremont's-Ess. 144 .And to Cesar is 
owing our Fortifications, our Lines, our Contravallations.. 
1774 Gotpsm, Gr. Hist. 1. :272 The -following night the 
victors carried on their wall beyond the contravallation of 
the Athenians, coke ee . 

b. Usually, Zine of contravallation. 

x678 tr. L. de Gaya's Aqt of Wart. 54 The line of Con- 
trevallation ..'which secures the Besiegers from Sallies. 
28xx WeLLINGToN in Gurw. VII. 556 Unless they-can be 
deprived .. of their lines of contravallation. before Cadiz, 
nothing can shake them in that part of the Peninsula. 1853 
Srocouerer 47i/, Encycl, 69 An army, forming a siege, lies 
between the lines of circumvallation and contravallation, 

- 2. The construction of such lines. F 
x25 Watts Logic tv. ii, The rules of circumvallation and 
* contravallation. _ oe a 

Contravariant (kgntrivéeriadnt). Math. 
[Conrra- 3.] See bee 1853. 
, 893 Syivester in Phil, Trans. CXLUL 1. 543 Contra- 
variant, a function which stands in the same relation to 
the primitive function from which it is derived as any of its 
linear-transforms ta an inversely derived transform of its 
primitive. 1885 Satmon Higher Ade. (ed. 4) 121 Besides 
covariants and contravariants there are also functions in- 
yolving both sets of variables, which differ, etc. 

Contravee'r, v. 2once-wd. [f. ContRa- 1+ 
Verr v.] ifr. To veer in a contrary direction. 

1992 D. Luovp Voy. Life 21 Vet each is confident that he 
is right, And all besides are wrong who contra-veer From 
different sentiments, or other views. : 

Contravenable (kpntrivnab’l), a. [f. Con- 
TRAVENE +-ABLE.] That can be contravened, 

1880 Murrueap Jus¢zt. Gains iv. § 11 note, There probably 
was one [Zegi's actio] for every law that was contravenable. 
-+Contravemary. Obs. rare. Also contro-. 
[f. ConrRavENE +-ARY, after adversary.] =Con- 
TRAVENER, - 

1614 Jackson Creed ut. v. Wks. II. 228 To terrify all con- 
travenaries of this decree. ¢1630 did. v, xix, . LV. 272 
He and his followers must be wisdom’s children; their con- 
trovenaries sons of folly. 

Contvavene (kentrivrn), v. Also 6 (.S¢e.) 
contro-, 7 conterveen, [ad. F, contreven-ir ‘to 
swarue,, transgresse, decline, go, or depart from ; 
to dé contrarie to promise, or otherwise than was 
agreed ; also, to crosse, thwart, contradict, resist, 
or bé against’ (Cotgr.):—L. contraventre (Au- 
gustiné) to come against, oppose.] 

1. ¢vans. Of persons: To go counter to; to trans- 
gress, infringe (2 law, provision, etc.); to act in 
defiance or disregard of. 

1567 Se. Acts: Fas. VI (1597) $32 To be fre..from al 
paine. .that may be incurred: .for contravening of the samin 
(abrogated statutes]. -rg88 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. Kij, 
‘Thay contrauene the vse of the Catholik kirk. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Afaj.-38 And-na man sall_ break or contrawen this con- 
stitution. 1659 B. Harris Parrval’s Iron Age 120 Which .. 
they have conterveened, and contradicted. © @1677 Barrow 
Sernt. (1810) Il. 495 By neglecting .. or contravening these 
duties of humanity. 2783 Burke £2, Jidia Bild Wks-LV. 3t 
Either'to conform to the tenouir of the article, or to contra- 
vene it. 1878 Guapstone Prim, Homer j19 ‘The cause’is 
fundamentally xighteous, and Zeus..cannot contravene it. , 
‘2. ‘Of things, actions, etc.: To run counter to, be 
contrary to, come'in conflict with.- ~~ 

“a@3670 Hacker Abs, Williars 1, (2693) 137 (L.) This un- 
fortunate accident did both’ contravene and overmatch the 
counsels of a hundred wise men. 2773 Jounson Yourn. W. 
Tsk, Wks, X. 427 [Such] Laws. .contravene the first prin- 
ciples of the compact of authority.. 1793 T. JerFErson 
Writ. (1859) TV. 30 To .. warn them against acts which 
might contravene this ‘duty. 2869 Farrar Fane. Speech iv 
(2878) rz_A belief which in reality contravened the distinct 
hacky of their own sacred books,*’ ares 
_8. To go counter to’ or oppose in argument; to 
contradict, ‘dispute, deny. (a proposition, étc.). 

1722 Wotaston Relig, Nat, vi. prop. 8 Nor can any one 
do this without contravening the truth contained in prop. vi. 
1869 Huxcey in Sed, Opinion § May 50s/r Are those con: 
clusions so firmly. based that we may not contravene them? 

.,x873 Brownine Red Cott. Nt.cap 200 Each inference .. 
‘This you may test and try, confirm the right Or contravene 
‘the ae a reasons there... - Srese ewe 
“+4, ? To incur (a charge). -S¢.-Ods, “7. > 
1597 Se. Acts Fax. VI (x814)-124 Jam.) That-the saidi 
-thrie erlis,.. had incurrit-and controvenit the charge of 
_tredssoun.” © +.” arte ee ees - 
. ;Contravener 
-veoner, -viner, -veiner, 
who-contravenes..: =... i" ore 
- 1367 Se, Acts + Fas; VI (1597) § 21 Executand the paines 
conteined in this present Act, silat the contraveneris 
thereof,._ 1609 Sxene Reg. Maj.; Treatise 14% Quhilk paine 
+ the Provest and Baillies sall ‘pay, gif they searche not, nor 
seikes the contraviners. 2645 S?, Fritts, Sir. R. Spotswood 
(R.), The’ contravener of any act of parliament, "2860 Go: 


gntrSvinor). Also 7 (Se) 


(f. -prec.+-ER.] One. 
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Extor 302 on F2. 1, ii, The measures he was bent on taking 
against that rash contravener. 1880 Muirueap tr. Ui/pian 
i. § x Nor imposes a penalty on the contravener. 
+Contrave'nient, 2 Obs. rare—*. [ad. L. 
.contrdvenient-, pr. pple. of contravenire: see Con- 
TRAVENE.] Contravening, opposing. 
2162t Br. Mountacu Diatribe 79 Then silence for ever 
unto Positive opponent, or contra-venient laws, 
Contravening (kpntrivi'nin), vb/. sb. [f. Con- 
TRAVENH +-1NG 1,7 The action of the verb Con- 


TRAVENE; contravention, - 
1648 St. Trials, Sir R. Spotswood(R.), The contravening 
-of an act of parliament. 

Contrave'ning, A//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That contravenes ; opposing. 

1802 Med, F¥rnl. VIII. 156 The class of contravening evi- 
dence. 1860 Exttcorr Lif our Lord v. 206 Contravening 
influences mainly due to alién emissaries, 
Contravention (kgntrivernfon). [a. F. con- 
travention (also contre- in Cotgr.), on L. type 
*contrivention-em, n. of action f. contraventre to 
ContRAVENE.] ‘ 

The action of contravening or going counter to; 
violation, infringement, transgression. 

179 Fenton Gurcciard, xvt. (1599) 776 The Pope should 
be bound to.. forgiue him the penaltie of contrauention. 
1637-s0 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 546 Saul did not personallie 
sweare to the Gibeonites, yet his contravention .. plagued 
his subjects with three years famine. @ 1704 Locke Ox 
Romt. viii. 7 A settled contravention to his precepts cannot 
be suffered by the..governor of the world. 1708 Swirt 
Abol, Chr, Wks. 1755 11.1. 91 Contraventions to the laws of 
theland, 1840 Dickens Barz. Rudge (1849) 122/2 Offensive 
and undutiful, and in direct contravention of the church 
catechism. 186: Stantey Zas?. Ch, viii. (1869) 267 From 
the contravention of the chronological order. 

b. Sc. Law. (See quot.) 

186: W. Bert Dict, Law Scot., Contravention..is most 
frequently applied to an act done by an heir of entail in 
opposition to the provisions of the deed .. or to acts of 
molestation or outrage committed by a person in violation 
of lawborrows. 

+ Contrave'rse, a. (s0.), adv. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. contravers-us turned opposite, f. contra opposite 
+versus, pa. pple. of verédre to turn.] ; 

A. quasi-sd. The contraverse: the opposite, the 
converse. B. adv. ?In the opposite direction. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x1v. vii, She [Circe] sayd over 
us the contrauerse of the charme that she had sayde whan 
she transformed us, ¢1§35 Comp). too late maryed (1862) 7 
Yolyshe regardes. .I kest over twarte, and eke contravers. 

Contrave'rsion. vave~. [ad. L. type con- 
trdversion-em, n. of action f. coniraversus: see 
ConTRAVERSE.] A turning in the opposite direction. 

@x729 Concreve Disc. Pindaric Ode Wks, 1753 UII. 34% 
The second stanza was called the antistrophe, from the 
contraversion of the chorus; the singers, in performing that, 
turning from the left hand to the right contrary always to 
their motion in the strophe. 

traversy, -Sie, -cy, obs, ff, CONTROVERSY. 

Contravindicate, v. Row, Law. [L. contra 
vindicare (Gaius).] To make a counter-claim. 

x880 Murrueap tr. Gains tv. § 16 note, That the respondent 
contravindicated, or at least made a counter averment, of 
ownership in the same terms as the first vindicant. .is denied 
by some jurists. . 

-So Contravindica‘tion, a counter-claim. 

875 Poste Gaius rv. (ed. 2) 635 The contention of the de- 
fendant was not merely a negation of the plaintiff’s claim, 
but also an affirmation of the defendant's claim, a contra- 
vindication, |_| . 

Contraviolino : see Contra 4. 

Contra-vorte, v. once-wd, [see ContRA-1,] 
To vote against or for the opposite side, 

x817 WHEWELL in Todhunter 1V.’s Writings (2876) U1. 15 
The. .system of electioneering, canvassing, voting, contra- 
yoting, and outvoting, which predominates here. 

Contrawen, obs. Sc. f. CONTRAVENE. 
-Contrayerva (kpntraysava), Also -jerva. 
[Sp.; =‘ counter-herb’, 2. ¢. one used as an antidote, 

“f. Contra. 3 +yerva (now yerba) HERB.] A name 
given; in general use, to the root-stock and scaly 
rhizome of species of Dorstenia (D. Contrayerva 
and’ D. braziliensis, N. O. Urticaces) native to 
tropical America, used as a stimulant and tonic, 
and formerly as an antidote to snake-bites. In 
Jamaica, the name is given to a species of Birth- 
wort (Aristolochia odoratissima), still held in re- 
pute as an.alexipharmic. : : 

3656 Br. Harz in Select Thoughts § 5x No Indian is so 
savage but that he knows the use of his tobacco and contra- 
yerva, 173s Housroun-in Phil, Trans». XXXVI, 196 A 
short: Account of that Plant whose Root is‘called Contya- 
yerve here in England. 1736 Baiwey (folio), Contrayerva; 
# plant in the West Indies much used with others i counter- 
poisons, and which-distillers with us use'in strong waters: 

r wing in 
where it is used as an alexipharmick. 3787 
- A. Coorer Distiller ws, xv. :(1760)'273." 3782 E. Gray in 
Med. Comntun. I. z 5 
contrayerva, 3814 Lunan -Hort.. Jamatc, 1. 232 (Aristo- 
Be) tee Se Contreyerea Lit Jamaica, fom : 
eat efficacy against poisons, but is in no respect like the, 
jpariish contrayerva.* 1876 Harvey’ J7faé, ‘Wed: 2 Con- 
-trajerva root. 1887 D. Morris in Kew Bullgtin‘No, 12. 7 
Tu Jamaica, this term is invariably applied to a species: of 
: Aristolochia, while roots of Dorsie 
. Spanish Contrayerva. ‘ . 
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Contrayre, var. of ConTRATR. 

Contre-, prefix. F. contre:=L. contra, in OF. 
also exs#tre, has regularly given in Eng. Counter, 
q-v- Contre- occurs only as an earlier form of 
counter-, an occasional obsolete variant of contra-, 
and in a few modern French words and phrases 
adopted since 1600. It is frequent in heraldic 
terms, as cotre-bandé, contre-barré, contre-changed, 
contre-componé, etc.; but these have also English 
forms in Counrer-, under which they will be found. 

Contre, obs. form of CounTER, COUNTRY. 

Contrealt, obs. var, of CONTRALTO. 

Contre-approach, -book: see COUNTER-. 

Contre-band: see ConTRABAND. 

| Contre-carre, Obs. rare—'. (F. contrecarre 
‘a counterstrength, opposition, resistance, defence’ 
(Cotgr), f. contre + carve square, square face: 
see Litiré.] An opposing force; a direct resistance 
or check. 

1646 Buck Rich, Z//, 1. 44 This was a Contrecarre to the 
Faction of Richmond, 

I Contrecoup (kottrke). [F. contre-conp a 
counter-blow, back-blow, rebound, and in Steg. as 
in sense 2; f. contre against + coup blow.] 

1. ‘Opposition, a repulse in the pursuit of any 
object’ (Jamieson). 

2. Surg. The effect of a blow, as an injury, 
fracture, produced exactly opposite, or at some 
distance from, the part actually struck. 

1830 §. Cooper Dict. Pract. Surg. (ed. 6) 607 Sometimes 
the fracture {occurs} elsewhere, as the effect of what the 
French call a contye-coup. 1870 1. Hotmes Surgery (ed, 2) 
Il. 316 The one. .is a direct contusion, the other a contusion 
by contre-coup of the brain substance, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lev., 
Contre-coup. .is often very severe in the skull, for instance, 
the bone may be fractured on the opposite side to the seat 
of injury. 

+Contre‘ctant. Obs. rare. fad. L. contrec- 
tant-ent, pr. pple. of contrectdre; cf. next.] One 
who handles or touches. 

x657 Tomunson Renon's Disp. 715 A mass .. which will 
not inquinate the contrectant’s hands. 

Contrectation (kpntrekta-fan). fad. L. con- 
trectation-em, on. of action £. contrectare, -tractare 
to touch, handle, f. coz- intensive + éractdre to 
touch.] Handling, touching, Roger . 

[xsq9 Cuatoner Evasinus on Folly Njb, Never the more 
forbearyng from wyne, nor contrection of women, 1623 
CocxeraM, Contyection, a handling, a touching.) 1624 Ger 
Foot out of Snare 52 & ae woman, in whose body 
they can canuas a diuell by contrectation, and certaine in- 
chanting nips, making him ferret vp and downe. 1689 
Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. xxii. 180 After a long con- 
trectation of all the abdomen. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Contrec- 
tation, examination by the finger; manipulation, as in 
shampooing. 

b. In Rom. Law. (See quots.) 

r6oz Fursecke 1s P?. Paral. ror Theft is thus defined 
in our Law: A fraudulent contrectation of another mans 
corporall moueable goods, which is don against the will of 
the owner. 2880 Muirueap tr. Gains Dig. 613 Any con: 
trectation with another man’s property without his consent 
was theft. ¥ 

+¢. Handling ; personal dealing with affairs; 
management. Ods. 

ine Bentuam HWks. II. 540 What is dominion? It is 
either the power of contrectation, or else that of impera- 
tion, ° 

+Contrecta‘tive, a. Ods.[f.L. comtrectat- stem 
of contrectare (see prec.) + -IVE.] Of or pertaining 
to handling or personally dealing with a thing. 
(3786-9 Bentuant JVs. 11. sgo Subject to the contrecta- 
tive or imperative power of that law. 

Contrection, erron. form of ContrEcrarion. 

Contred, obs. f. countered from COUNTER v. 


Contre-dance, |-danse, contra-dance. 
[after F. contre-danse, It. and Sp. contra danza, all 
corruptions of the English word CounTRY-DaNoE, 
by the conversion of its first element into the F, 
contre, It., Sp. contra against, opposite} <A 
CountTRY-DANCE; esp. a French country-dance. 

The English country-dance was introduced into France 
during the Regency 1715-23, and thence passed into Italy 
and Spain; cf, Littré, s.v. Conére-danse*, and VENuTI, 
Scoperte di Ercolano(Rome 1748) 134 ‘1 canti,i bali. .che q 
noi sono pervenuti con vocabolo Inglese di contraddanze, 
Country Dances, quasi invenzione degli Inglesi contadini ‘, 
The arrangement of the partners in a country-dance in two 
opposite lines of indefinite length easily suggested the per- 
version of country into contre-, contra- opposite, Littré’s 
theory, that there was aiesty. in arth c. a French contre- 
danse with which the English word was confused and ran 
together, is not tenable; no trace of the name has been 

found in French before its appearance as an adaptation of 

the English: But new dances of this type were subse- 
quently brought outin France, and introdiiced into England 
with the-Frenchified form of the name, which led some Eng- 
lishmen to the erroneous notion that the French was’ the 
original and correct form, and the English a corruption of 
-it. Thus.a wiiter in the Gertleman'’s Magazine 1758, p. 
174 said, ‘As our.dances in Sonctal come from France, so 
does the coustry-dance, which is.a manifest, corruption of 
the French coutve-danse, wherea number of enone placing 
themselves offosi¢e one.to another, begin a figure’. Partly, 
_under: the influence’ of..this erroneous notion as» to the 
‘etymology,.partlyas a-mere.retention of the French form, 
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contra-dance, contre-dance have been used, and contre. 
danse is still in use, esp. for a French or foreign’ dance of 
thistype. << ° : : ae a 
1803 ‘Frssennen Yerrible Tractor. 14 So fam'd Aldini, 
erst in France Led dead folks down a contra dance. 1830 
Juan pe Veca’ (C. Cocurane] 972i, Tour.xix, (1847) 135 
After we ,had danced two or three quadrilles, a contre 
datice Was proposed. 1844 W. H: Maxwetu: Scotland 
(2855) I. 27, I had gone downa contra danse.’ 1873 Brown- 
inc Red Cott, Nt.-cap 1421 If Mademoiselle permit the 
contre-danse. 1879 G. MacponaLp Sir Grbdie II. xiii. 230 
All the ricks in the yard were bobbing about, as if amusing 
themselves with a slow contradance, . 
2. A piece of music written for such a dance. 
1880 Grove Dict. Afus. I. 396/2 Beethoven has written 
twelve contredanses for orchestra, from one of which he 
developed the finale of his ‘ Eroica’ symphony. 
Contree, obs. or arch. form of Country. 
Contrefacé, -fait, -fete, Contrefort, Con- 
tregarde: see COUNTER-. 
+Contremart. Obs. 
CoUNTER-MARQUE. P 
1622 Marynes Anxc. Law-Aferch. 153 Concerning the 
danger and aduenture of Letters of Mart, or Contremart, 
Sine ins Reprisaliarum, or Letters of Marque, euery one 
knoweth that men hauing these Commissions or Letters .. 
are very vigilant..to surprize Merchants Ships and goods. 
+ Contre-master. Ods. [a. F. contre-maistre 
‘the Master’s mate in a ship’ (Cotgr.), in Sp. 
contramaestre: see CONTRA- 3.] A boatswain. 
1926 Suetvocke Voy, round W7. 124 The Contre-Mastre, or 
Boatswain of her had not been aboard of us above two 
hours, /6id. (1757) 341 There was none killed on board of 
her, but the Contre-master. ¢1790 J. Wittock Moy. iv. 105 
Soon after, the boatswain or countermaster (as the word in 
their language signifies)..came up to us. 
+Contremble, v. Obs. rare—1. [f. Con-+ 
TREMBLE v.: cf. L. comtremére to quake alto- 
gether.] 27/. To tremble or quake thoroughly. 
1873 Twyne Zneid x. D diij, From the grounds the soyle 
contrembling shook. 
Contremeur, -mur, obs. ff. CounreRMURE. 
Contre-natural : see ConTRA-NATURAL. 
Contrepalé, -pane, -pese, -peyse, -pointé, 
-poison: see COUNTER-. 


|| Contrepied. Ods. rare. [F., orig. a hunting 
term, =the opposite track, the wrong way; hence, 
the contrary; f. coutye- and pied foot, footing, etc.] 
The contrary course ; the opposite. 

1993 Gentl. Mag. XLUL1. 549 Gravina idolized the ancients ; 


and, perhaps, Metastasio, taking the contrepied, respects 
them too little. 


Contrer, variant of ConrTRair, 

+Contre-risposte, v. Obs. rare’. [f. F. 
conire-risposter, f. contre-risposte, now -viposte, in 
Fencing, a thrust or movement of the sword op- 
posed to a Rrposte.] To return a smart, sharp 
retort. 

r6s2 Urquiart Yewel Wks. (1834) 226 In complements 
after this manner .. retorted, contrerisposted, backreverted, 
and now and then graced with a quip or a clinch. 

Contrespalier: see COUNTER-ESPALIER. 

+ Contrest, ME. form of Conrrast w., to 
withstand. 


|| Contretemps (koitr’tan). Also 7 counter- 
temps, 8-9 contretems. [F. contre-tenps, -tents, 
bad or false time, motion out of time, inopportune- 
ness, unexpected and untoward accident.] 

+1. Fencing. A pass or thrust which is made at 


a wrong or inopportune moment. Oés. 

1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 60 Counter Temps ..is when 
you Ihrust without a good Opportunity, or when you 
Thrust, at the same time your Adversary does the like. 
Ibid, 67 This preserves your Face from your Adversaries 
scattering or Counter-Temps Thrusts. 1694 Sir W. Hore 
Swordsiman's Vade M, 43 It is a fair Thrust, and cannot be 
called a Contre temps. x72g in Mew Cant, Dict. 

_2, An inopportune occurrence ; an untoward ac- 


cident ; an unexpected mishap or hitch. 

1802 Mar, Encewortn Manauvringi, lam more grieved 
than I can express..by'a cruel contre-temps. 1842 T. 
Martin Jfy Namesake in Fraser's Mag. Dec., 1_am used 
to these little contretems. 1872 J. L. Sanrorp Estimates 
Eng, Kings 397 He (Charles IT} regarded such contretemps 
as inevitable. |, ; & 

Hence +Contretemps (-temp) v. 2once-wil., 
Fencing. &. trans. To make a contretemps at; b. 


gir. tomake contretemps. — 

'x684 R.H. Sch. Recreat, 72 If for all this your Adver- 
sary give a home-thrust, then you must Counter-temps him 
in the Face, and parry: .with your left Hand. +1694 Sir W. 
Hore Swordsunan's Wade M. 42 He can infallibly Contre- 
temps with the Ignorant as often as he pleaseth; An Igno- 
rant.Contre-temping an Artist... The Artist that’ contre- 
tempeth’the Ignorant. Jééd. 6x An Artist may..be Contre- 
tempsd or Resposted," °° |.’ Sk Be IR 

Contre-vair,,-value: see CouNzER-. 
.Contreve, -treyue,.obs. form of CONTRIVE. 
+ Contrevure, -ore. Obs. vare—'. [n. OF. 
contrevetive, controvetiré, Rom. type *controva- 
tura), £ controver to contrive: see -URE.] =Con- 
TRIVANOE. :- Sk . spt : 

“¢2330 R: Brunne Chyor. (1810) 334 Here now a contrevore, 
borg! Roberde's avis, Abouen ber armore did serkis & 


Serplia. BOER ast he eee 
“Contrey, obs. form of CouNTRY,- . * 


(Also Contra-.) = 


.? 


to the gorgeous. plan. 
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Contribual (kpntri-bival), 2. [f L. con- to; 
gether+ ¢rzbz-s (2#- stem) tribe+-an. Cf. L. con- 
tribitlzs.] -. Of or belonging to the same tribe, 

Contributable (kfntri-bistab’l, a.” [f. Con- 
TRIBUTE +-ABLE.] a F 

1. Of persons: Liable to contribute, subject to 
contribution. [So F. contrzbuable.] ‘ 

x611 Cotar., Contribuable, contributable; fit, able, or ac- 
customed, to contribute; liable or subiect vnto contribution, 
1872 Brownina Fifize cxxxi, The Mayor shall catalogue 
me duly domiciled, Contributable, good-companion of the 
guild And mystery of marriage. Bad 

2. To be contributed ; payable as contribution. 

1824 Sir C. Assotr in Barnewall & Cr. Reforts IT. 81x 
Not..to part with the possession of the goods.until the 
amount contributable in respect of them shall be.. paid. 


+Contributary (kéntri-bitiri), a. and sd. Obs. 
[f. as prec. + -aRy, after ¢rtbutary. CE. F. contribu- 
taire. A form parallel to ConrRIBUTORY, which is 
now in ordinary use.] A. adj. 

1, That contributes or is liable to contribute; 
+ paying tribute, tributary. 

¢ 1386 Craucer Monk's 7. 686 (Harl. MS.) Iulius be con- 
querour That wan al thoccident by land and see..And vnto 
Rome made hem contributarie [6-¢exé tributarie). 1463 
Bury Wills (1850) 29 Who so euere be ocupyere of my hefd 
place to be contributarye therto what so eue™ it coste. 1560 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 278 Every man.. 
shall become contrybutary to an hird yn Port Meade. 
1570-6 LamparDE Peramb, Kent (1826) 355 The landes 
contributarie to the repaire thereof. 1649 SeLpen Lazs 
Leng. 1. liv. (2739) 95 Kings having taken occasion to lévy 
War of their own accord..could neither compel the persons 
of their Subjects or their Estates to be contributary. 

2. Contributing anything to a common stock; 


having part in a common result. 

1863 Gotoinc Ovia’s Afet. vir. (593) 158 Penees and 
Sperchius streames contributarie were. 168: IVhole Duty 
Nations 56 Such things, so far as they may be any way 
contributary to good. 1775-91 tr. D’Anville’s Anc. Geog. 
(Webster), It was situated on the Ganges, at the place 
where this river received a_contributary stream. x80r W, 
‘Tay.or in Afonthly Mag. X1. 648 This edition is distin- 
guished. .by the curious extent of contributary reading. 

B. sb. One who contributes; one who pays 
tribute. 

1s7o Des Math. Pref. 33 Pythagoras .. and many other 
(in certaine thinges) will be Contributaries. 1600 HoLtanp 
Livy xxvu. xi. 635 Those all they disfranchised, and made 
Aerarij, or_contributaries. _xg98-9 E. Forpe Parismus 
1. (1661) 5: The king of Persia. -having called all his con- 
tributaries together. 

Contribute (kgntribist), ov. [f. L. contedbiit- 
ppl. stem of contribuére to bring together, add, 
contribute, f. co- together +¢ribudve to bestow. 
(Formerly stressed co'stszbute, which is still da/.)] 

+1. évans. To make tributary, levy tribute upon. 

Obs. rare—*, . 

1889 SKELTON in Afirr. Mag., Edw. IV, iii, Graunted not 
she [Fortune] me to haue victory, In England to rayne and 
to contribute Fraunce? 

+2. zztr. To pay tribute (40). Obs. 

cxsoz Martowe Yew of Malta 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 148/r 
Long to the Turk did Malta contribute; Which tribute, etc. 

3. To give or pay jointly with others ; to furnish 
to a common fund or charge. &. Zrazts. 

1530 PAtsGR. 497/2 To se with howe good wyll they do 
contrybute their money. 1535 in Surype Eccl. Mem, 1. 
App. Ixiv. 158 That it may please the Kings Majesty... to 
contribute..with the said Princes, 100,000 crownes. 1707 
Appison Pres, State War Wks, 1746 11. 265 England con- 
tributes much more than any other of the Allies. 1758 
Jounxson Jdler No. 4 #7 Every hand is open to contribute 
something. 1832 Macxintosn Revol, Wks. 1846 II. 156 
The Princess of Orange contributed two hundred pounds to 
their relief.” i panier 
+b. dutr. or absol. To give or- make contribution. 

a610 Heatry Theophrast. xvii. (1636) 65 If his friends 
do contribute to supply his-wants. 165: Honpes Govt. § 
Soc. xiii. § 11. 200 Whether Subjects ought to contribute to 
the publique, according to the rate of what they gain, or of 


what they spend. . 1776 Apam Siti JV. NV. v. ti. (1869) IL. . 
* 4x4 The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards 


the support of the government, as nearly as possible, in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities. 1867 Suites Auguenots 


- Eng. xi. (1880) 188 A fund was raised... to which all parties 


cheerfully and liberally contributed. * - : 

‘4, transf. and fig. To give or furnish along with 
others to a collective stock; to furnish an ‘article’ 
to a’magazine, etc. ° &,' tras. , 


. * 1683 Watton Angler Ep. Ded. 6 It can contribute nothing 


to your knowledge. 1667 Mirron P. Z, vit. x55 Yet scarce 
to contribute ach. Orb a glimps of Light. 1739 Metmorit 
Fitzosh. Lett. (1763)7 Those who never contributed a single 
benefit to their own age. x788 Cowrer’On Mrs, Moun- 
tagi's Feather-hangings 13 All tribes. beside of Indian 
name .. Whate’er they. boast: of rich and gay Contribute 
1843 Macautay (#it/e) Critical 
and. Historical, “Essays, contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. : ae a. ES, 

- Db. entry, or adsol.:. a ee ee 
‘1864 Bonn‘ Lowndes’ Bibliogr. Manual sv.‘ Whewell, 
Professor -‘Whewell has’ contributed: largely to the’ Philo- 
sophical Transactions, 1883 ‘L'fool Courier 25 Sept. 4/6 The 
Greeks contributed largely to the literature of the stars. 

5. fig.'To give-or furnish along with others to- 
wards bringing about a result; to lend (effective 
agency or‘assistance) to a-.common result or pur: 
pose? ‘as tvans, 


CONTRIBUTION. 


1634 W. Tinwnyr tr. Balcac's Lett. Aivb, Is it not 
probable .. that’he would imploy, and contribute a more 
exact study and solicitude? -'x635'May Zaw. I//, 11, How 
many Lands their several! shares of woe Must contribute to 
Philip’s overthrow? 1651 Baxter-Jnf. Bafgt. 113 We will 
contribute our best endeavours thereto. 1790 PaLey Hore 
Paul. i, 8 Circumstances .. which contributed strength to 
the conclusion. 1875 Jevons Mfoney (1878) 158 This cause 
may contribute something to the effect observed. --  - 

b, More usually zztr.° To contribute, to (also 
for) or zo do (anything) : to do a part in bringing 
(it) about; to have a part or share-in producing. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Lear. v. § 11 Both heaven and earth 
do conspire and contribute to the use and benefit of man. 
x704 App1son /¢aly 301 The same Cause that has rais‘d the 
lower Grounds having contributed to sink .. {the} higher. 
1730 A. Gorpon Maffei's Amphith. 358 It might have con- 
tributed not a little for draining the Water. 18z0 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Ble, 1,196 Heicontributed greatly to improve the 
national music. 1860 Tynpa Glac. 1. xil. go If I thought 
his presence would in any degree contribute to my com- 
fort. 1885 Act 48 Vict. c. 16 § 8 Where any burgh has 
ceased,..to return or to contribute to return a member to 
Parliament, ; 

Contributer: see ConTRIBUTOR. 

Contribution (kpntribizfon).. [a. F. contribu- 
tion (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. contribiition-ent, o. 
of action f. contribuédre, contribiit-, to CONTRIBUTE. 
Cf. F. contribution.) : So oe a 

1. The action of contributing or giving as one’s 
part to a common fund or stock; the action of 
lending aid or agency to bring about a result. 

182 N. T. (Rhem.) Row. xv. 26 To make some contribu- 
tion vpon [x6rx to make a certaine contribution for] the 
poore sainctes that are in Hierusalem. 1626 Butroxar, 
Contribution, a giuing with others, when many giue to- 
gether, 1637 R. Humrurey tr. St. Ambrose i. 56 Who is 
much in contribution and distribution of that hee possesseth, 
xjor Lond. Gaz. No.’ 3753/8 Notice ..by the Office of 
Insurance from Fire by Amicable Contribution. 1776 
Apam Ssairn IW, MN, Introd. (1869) I. 4 To be defrayed by 
the general contribution of the whole society. 1790 PaLey 
Horz Paul. ii. 10 We find a contribution carrying on at 
Corinth .. for the Christians of Jerusalem, 1887 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices V. vi. 152 The border counties were exempt 
from contribution, at least till the Union of the Crowns. . 

b. Zo lay under contribution: to exact contri- 
butions from, make a levy upon; to force to ‘con- 
tribute, render tributary. (A military phr., freq. 
also in gen. sense. .. Cf. F. aettve d contribution.) 

1644 Mitton Educ. 738) 137 All the Historical Physi- 
ology of Aristotle and Theophrastus are open before them, 
and as I may say under contribution. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I, 78 Did you manage it & la 
militaire, and lay the country under contribution? 1774 
PENNANT Tour Scot. in 1772,77 The.. thief who laid the 
whole English borders under contribution. 1793 W. Roserts 
Looker-on No. 57 Who have hitherto held all the seasons of 
the year under contribution to their praise. 1798 Ferrrar 
Lilustr, Sterne vi. 169 Many other books..were laid under 
contribution. 285r I. Hart in Benares Alag. V. 23 The 
native authorities which M, de Tassy has laid under contri. 
bution for his first volume. se 

2. Something given to a common stock or fund ; 
a sum or thing (voluntarily) contributed.” 

x609 Hotrann Asm. Marcel. 11 (R.) Hence it was, that 
the noble Valerius Publicola was buried ‘by a contribution 
of money gathered forhim. _16gx Honues Leviath. m. xlii. 
287 The voluntary contributions ofthe faithfull, 1725 Lapy 
M..W. Monracue Zé. II, xlii. 8 The slaves .. have been 
..redeemed by the charitable contributions of the chris- 
tians, x85 Loncr. Gold. Leg. uu. Village Church, Near it 
stands the box for the poor..I will add my little contribu. 
tion! 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. § 10. 566 To substitute 
the free contributions of congregations for the payment of 
tithes. Afod. The smallest contribution will be thankfully 
received. ‘ : 

b. esp. A payment or tax imposed upon a body 
of persons, or the population’ of a country or dis- 
trict, by the civil, military, or spiritual’ authority ; 
an impost. App. the’ earliest sense in Fr. and 
Eng.-use;-now, ¢s?. An imposition levied upon a 
district for the support of an army,in the field, to 
secure immunity, from.: plunder, or for similar 
purposes.: ‘ a 
“1387. Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 301 Po were dymes 
alwey pended and contribuciouns i-payde, spiritualte and 
temporalte was alway i-pyled, ‘1460 Carcrave Chron, 192 
For the kyng or qween in swech maner [i.'e. for ransom] 
men schuld be leyd to a certeyn contribucion.’ “1553 Act 
7 Edw, VI, c.1 §20 Any..Collector of any..Benevolences, 
Contributions or Subsidies. 1398 Haktuyr Voy. I.'7 (R.) 
No notable taxe.or ‘contribution publike-is historically 
mentioned to haue been for the charges levied. x60x Siaxs. 
Ful. C. we iii. 206. «1639 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 
x16 That Party..hated for the contributions, by which it 
exhausted Germany. 1769 Yuains Lett. i..s He had no 
doubt :of- the’ constitutional right vested in-Parliament to 
raise the contribution. 835 Macaunay Hist. Zang. IV. 545 
An infantry regiment, which was quartered at Royston, had 
levied contributions on the.people of that town and of the 
neighbourhood. 1866 RocErs Agric.’ § Prices I, ix. 155 
A: third liability, affecting’ ecclesiastical’ fees ». was that 
of compulsory. contributions. for the maintenance of car- 
dinals, foreign bishops, and nuncios during their stay in 
England. = oo; he Sete Te ot: = 

8. zransf. and jig. Anything given or furnished to 
2 commion stock; or towards bringing about a com- 
mon result --) 6°. * ee are, Mane 
*a@x648 Dicsy (J.), Parents owe their children‘ not only 
material subsistence for their body, but much’ more spiritual 
contributions’ for their mind, 2837 Hit. Martineau Soc. 


CONTRIBUTIONAL. 


Amer. UY. 209 The ‘Américan nation is made up of con- 
tributions from: almost all other civilised nations. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 44 He makes a distinction. .which is 
a real contribution to the science of logic. ; 

b. A writing furnished as a distinct part of 
a joint literary work; an article supplied to a 
magazine or journal. a 

1714 Spect. No. 632 ? 5 It were no hard Task to continue 
this Paper a considerable Time longer,, by the Help of large 
Contributions. sent from unknown Hands. x17X0 JouNsON 
Ranibler No. 56 ® 13 Many of my correspondents, who 
believe their contributions unjustly neglected. . 1880 J. R. 
O’FLanaGan Munster Circuit 408 To enrich the pages of 
the Dublin, University Magazine by his- contributions. 
1882,Penopy Eng. Fournalisut ix. (1882) 65 A letter ..ap- 
parently. .a contribution from a fresh hand, . 

4. Law. The payment by each of the parties 
interested of his share..in any common loss or 
liability. detéon for contribetzon : a suit brought 
by one of such parties, who has discharged a 
liability common to them all, to compel the others 
to make good their.shares. 

1641 Termes de la-Ley 83 Contributione facienda is a 
Writ, and itlyeth where there are divers Parceners, and hee 
which hath the part of the eldest doth make all the suit to the 
Lord, the others ought to make contribution to him, and if 
they will not, hee shall have against them the said Writ. 
1809 Tomutns Law Dict, s.v. Insurance 1. § 5 When goods 
are thrown overboard in a storm to, lighten the ship, for 
the general safety.of the ship and cargo, the owners of the 
ship and of goods saved are to contribute for the relief of 
those whose goods are ejected ; this is called contribution, 
or general average. 1848 Wuarton Law Lexicon, Con- 
tribution lies between partners for any excess, which has 
been paid by one partner beyond his share, against the 
other partners .. It also lies between joint tenants, tenants 
in common, and part owners of ships and other chattels, 
for all charges..incurred for the common benefit. _188x Sir 
W. M, James in Law Rep. 17 Ch. Div. 46 The right of a 
surety who-has paid his creditor is to have contribution 
from his co-sureties. ha 

5. attrib.and Comb., as contribution-box, }-money, 
4 purse. 

1575-6 Act 18 E/iz. c. 17 All Contribucion Money payable 
to the use of the same Bridge. 1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 
421/2 Three horses run for a contribution-purse of 10 
guineas. 1875 Imerson Lett. § Soc. Aims iv, x19 Milder 
remedies sometimes serve to disperse a mob, Try sending 
round the contribution-box. x 5 

Contributional (kpntribiz-fonal), a. [f. prec. 
+-Au.] Of or pertaining to a contribution. 

1798 Hist. in Anu. Reg. 38 Those contributional levies, 
which, in a country of so much opulence, must prove very 
considerable. 


+Contributioner. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+:ER.] One who makes contribution. 

1622-62 Heviin Cosmogy. 1v. (1682) 97 Tributaries, and 
Contributioners to the a 
+ Contribu'tionship. Ods. [f as prec. + 
-SHIP.] A society of contributors to a common 
stock; a-joint-stock company. 

rjor Loud, Gaz. No. 3753/8. Ibid. No. 4322/3 The 
Directors of the Amicable Contributionship hereby give 
Notice. ’ 1730-6 Bawry (folio), Contributionship, a society 
of contributors, also the contribution itself, 
Contributive (kfntribiativ), a. [f. Con- 
TRIBUTE +-IVE (L. type *contribittiv-as): ef. F. 
contributiy, -ive (15th c.).]_ That has the quality 
or power of contributing ; fitted to contribute zo. . 
1583 in Sir J. Melvil AZesz. (1735) gor Your, Majesty’s 
Favour and Assistarice will be more contributive for his 
Advantage. 1659 Hammonp Oz’ Ps. xxxvi. 4 If it seem 
contributive to theirinterests. 1793 W. Ronerts Looker-on 
No. 78 Those which are essential and those which are con- 
tributive, 1794 Suutivan View Nat. II. 47 Exercise taken 
in openair, is much more ‘contributive to health, 

Hence Contributively adv. ; Contri*butive- 
ness. : - ; 

#1866 J. Grote Exam, Utilit, Philos. iv. (2870) 67 Its 
contributiveness to the great purpose of universal good. 

Contributor ‘(kgntri-bizter). Also 6 -our, 
7-8 -er. [a. AF. contribucour (mod.F. -eur)=L, 
type *contribitor-em, agent-n. f. contribitt-: see 
ConrTRIBUrE and -oR.] : : : 

One that contributes or gives to a common fund ; 
one that bears a part in effecting a result. 

x5go-x Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 They .. shall not be con- 
tributours nor charged to the payement of the sayed somme. 
2896 SHaks. Jam. Shr. 1, ii. 215, 1 promist we would be 
Contributors, And beare his charge.of wooing whatsoere, 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xvi. v1 A fourth grand contributer 
to our dissentionsispassion. 1676 W. Hupparp Hafpiness 
of People 2 By which our Saviour preferred the bounty of 
the poor Widow above alt the rest of the Contributers. 
1776 Apam Smitu W.. N. v. ii. (1869) IT. 476 Every. tax 
ought to be levied..in the manner in which it is most likely 
to be convenient for the contributor to pay it. - Afod, 
Among the contributors to the testimonial are, etc, 

+b. One who pays tribute. Ods. ; 
-1ggo Nicotts Zhzeyd.. 155 (R.) Certayn barbarous o! 
estrangers be contrybutours vnto the Syracusians. 1624 
Carr. Smita Virginia i. xii. 91 The people being con: 
tributers ysed him kindly, 1630 — Trav. § Adv. 35 Him- 
selfe as rich..as any Prince in Christendome, and yet a 
Contributor to the Turke.” : thts 
.¢,.One who contributes -literary, articles to .a 

journal, magazine, or other joint literary work. 


1750 JOHNSON Rambler No. 56.” 16 Let therefore the- 


next friendly’ contributor. .observe. the cautions of Swift, 
and write secretly in his own chamber.."'1843 MacauLay 
-Ess, Pref., The author has sometimes, like other con- 
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tributors to periodical works, been under the necessity of 
writing at a distance from all books, 1856 Emerson Zzg. 
Traits, The‘ Times’ Wks, (Bohn) IL. 119 It draws from any 
number of learned and skilful contributors. 

Contributorrial, a. [f. prec. + -TaL.] Of or 
pertaining to a contributor. 

1872 ‘De Morcan Budge? of Par. 268 The journal had 
always been free from editorial sectarianisms,—and very apt 
to check the contributorial, 

Contri‘butorship. [f. prec.+-sarp.] The 
position of a contributor. 

188: Masson De Quincey vi. 69 His editorship having 
been converted into a mere contributorship. 

Contributory (kpntri-biztori), @, and sd. [f. 
L. type *contribiitore-tes, £. contribie- ppl. stem (sce 
ConTRIBUTE) + -ory. Cf. F. contributoire ‘re- 
lating to contribution’ (Littré). See also Contri- 
BUTARY.] 

A. adj. 1. That contributes to a common fund ; 
making contribution. 

1467 in Lng. Gitds (1870) 385 Euery crafte that ben con- 
tributory. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. clx. i, To make con- 
federacy With Kyng Philip of Fraunce and aliaunce, 
Perpetually to be contributorie, Ether with other. 1535 
Act 27 Hen, VIIS, c. 25 The parishens or people, which 
by this acte shall be contributorie to suche almes. 1622 
‘Carts Stat, Sewers (1647) 98 Every man that hath grounds 
lying within the Level..to be contributory to the charge. 
1741 T. Rosinson Gavelhind vi. 112 All the Parcenors shall 
be contributory. x852 Grote Greece nm. Ixxv. IX. 525 Without 
any contributory allies or any foreign support. 

+b. Tributary. Obs. 

1548 Unatt, etc. Zrasim. Par. Rev. xvi, (R.), To rule 
ouer all Christien kynges and princes, which she hath 
.-made subject and contributorye vnto her. 2586 Mar- 
Lowe 1st Pf, Tamburi. m1. iii, The great commander of the 
world .. Besides fifteen contributory kings. 160x CHESTER 
Love's Mart., Ep. L. Tiberins (1878) 52 The whole huge circle 
of the world, Are made contributorie and owe vs homage. 

e. Of things : Charged with a contribution. 

1491 Act 7 Hen, VIT, c 11 § 1 The movable goodes, 
catalles and othre thinges usuelly to suche xv™e? and xmes 
contributory and chargeable. 1575-6 Act 18 Eliz. c. 17 
Landes of auncient tyme contributorie to the Repayre of 
the same Bridge. 1587 FLreminc Contz, Holinshed 111. 
I yi Owners of the contributorie lands. ; 

. transf. and fig. That contributes anything to 
a common stock; bearing a share towards any 
purpose or result. 

Contributory negligence: negligence on the part of a 
person injured, which has contributed or conduced to the 
Injury. 

1594 Bacon Gesta Grayornm Wks. VIII. 335 Wherein 
whatsoever the wit of man hath heretofore committed to 
books of worth may be made contributory to your wisdom, 
1647 CLARENDON Contempi, Ps. Tracts (1727) 527 Accessary 
and contributory to our own destruction. 1694 tr. AZzétov's 
Lett, State 29 July 1655, That the Advice or Intention of 

our Majesty were no way contributory to this prodigious 

iolence. 1816 Kratince Trav, Il. 138 The river at the 
junction of the two contributory streams presents a truly 
noble appearance. 1870 Srurceon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxv. 
7 He would have their gladness contributory to the divine 
glory. 1875 Maine Hist. Just. ii. 45 Modern doctrines on 
the subject of contributory negligence. : 

8. Relating to, or of the nature of, contribution. 

x836 For. Q. Rev. XVII. 406 Requests for more contri- 
butory help to the Mercury. 1883 Fortn. Rev, May 693 
Levying a contributory rate on neighbouring parishes. 

B. sb. 1. One who, or that which, contributes. 

1467 in Zug. Gilds (1870) 372 The stewards & the con- 
tributories ther to belongynge. 1523 Act 14-15 Hen. VITI, 
c. 4 § x Contributories to all maner of Charges. 1523 
Fitzuers, Surv. 33 b, The eldest doughter shall do homage 
for all, and also y° seruyces, and the other doughters shall 
be contrybutories, and beare every one of them their porcyon. 
1866 Rocers device. § Prices I. iv. 106 The burden to be 
borne by each contributory [to the wool-tax}. 1868 — Pol. 
Econ, xii. (ed. 3) 165 As the rent of land is that which re- 
mains over and above the cost of production, it is paid last, 
i.e. when all the other contributories are satisfied. 

2. Zng. Law. One who is bound, on the wind- 
ing up of a joint stock company, to contribute 
toward the payment of its debts, as being, or re- 
presenting, a present or past member of the com- 
pany. i sa 

1848 cz 1x § 12 Vict. c. 45 § 3 The word ‘contributory’ 
shall include every member of 2 company, and also every, 
other person liable to contribute to the payment of any of 
the debts, liabilities, or losses thereof. 1862 Companies’ Act 
(2g § 26 Victsc. 89) § 74 The term ‘contributory’ shall mean 
every person liable to contribute to the assets of a company 
under this act inthe, event of the same being wound up. 
1889 Linney Companies 745 One of the first duties of the 
Court, after making aawinding-up order, is to settle the list 
of contributories, © : : 

. Contri‘butress. zozce-wd: [f. ContRIBUTOR 
+-ESS,] <A-female (literary) contributor. ° 

1889 [élust. Lond. News 9 Mar. 290/2 “The rejected con- 
tribiutress existsthere. > - 7 iia ne hs? 
. Contri'st, v. Obs. or arch: In § pa. pple. 
contryste. fad. F. contrist-ér (12th c. in _Littré) 
:—L, contristare :, see next.]- trans. To make sad 
or sorrowful ; to sadden, griéve. in) oh oak * 

31490 Caxton Ezeydos xxii. (1890) 80 Whiche. .constristeth 
theym wyth asorowfull mynde.” /ééd- xxvii, x05 To thendé 
that he were therof contryste in remembraunce pardurable, 
1653 Urquuart Rabelais u. iti, Lord God,- must I again 


" contrist myself?~ 276x STerNe 7. Shandy ut. xx, To deject 


and contrist.myself with sobad and melancholy an account. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 10 As disappointments to contrist 
him, Arose in life and back’d his system. ee a a 


CONTRITION. 


Hence Contri‘sted ZA/. a. 4 : 

x62 tr. Boccaccio’s Decai. 11. 86b, That your contristed. 
spirits should be chearfully revived. 1808 Barrow 
Columb. 1. 631 Contristed sects his sullen fury fly. : 

Contrist, obs. var. Contrast. 


+Contri‘state, wv. Obs. [f L. contristat- 
ppl. stem of contristére to sadden, f. coz- intensive 
“+ trist-is sad.] =prec. vb. 

1616 BuLioKar, Confristate, to make sad, or sorrowfull. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 873 Somewhat they [blackness and 
darkness) doe Contristate, but very little. @ 1678 Wooniap 
Holy Living 74 Secular mirth, which contristates the Holy 
Spirit. 1686 tr. Bouhours' St. [enatius wv. 265 This Letter 
did very much Surprize and Contristate the Assembly. 

+Contrista‘tion, Ods. [a. F. contristation 
(14th c.) or ad. L, contristation-em, n. of action f. 
contristave: see prec.]| The action of making 
sad; the state of being saddened. 

1605, Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 2 Salomon giues a Censure 
.. That in spatious knowledge there is much contristation. 
x65r Cuarceton Efhes. & Cinun. Matrons (1668) 19 
Humiliation of the body, and contristation of spirit. 1658 
J. Rosinson Ludoxa vi. 41 The Husband .. falleth into 
pangs of fears and contristation. 

Contrite (krntroit), a. (and sd.). Also 4-5 
contrit, (-tritte, -tryht), 4-6 -tryte. fa. F. 
contrit (12th c.), ad. L. contr it-ws bruised, crushed, 
pa. pple. of coztercre, f. con- together + ferére to 
rub, triturate, bray, grind. 

The pronunciation long varied between the original con- 
trite and contrite; the former was still recognized by 
Johnson and used by some 18th c. hymn-writers. J. has 
also contr ittexess; Browning has confritely; on the other 
hand co'zfrite is found in Piers Ploughman. Depending on 
this is the prosodic choice between Aearts contrite and 
contrite hearts.] 

+1. 4¢. Bruised, crushed; worn or broken by 
rubbing. Obs. rare. 

1651 Jer, Taytor Ser. for Years, xxvii. 345 Though 
their strengths are no greater than a contrite reed or a 
strained arme. 1656 Liounr Glossogr., Conivite, worn or 
bruised; but is most commonly used for penitent or sorrow- 
ful for misdeeds, remorseful. 1755 Jounson, Contrite, 
bruised; much worn. 

2. fig. Crushed or broken in spirit by a sense of 
sin, and so brought to complete penitence. 

1340 Hamroie Psalter cxlvi. 3 pat helis pe contryte of 
hert. 1377 Lancu. P. Pe B. xiv. 89 If man be inliche 
contrit. ¢1380 Wycur Sed Tks, II. 400 To assoile men 
pat ben contrit. 1447 BoxenHam Seyatys (Roxb.) 102 
Ful contryht and cleen shrevyn also. c¢ 1450 Castle Had. 
Life St. Cuthb. 3783 He helyd paim wer contrite in hert, 
1526 Pilger. Pei} (W. de W. 1531) r40b, Be contryte and 
sory for your fall. xs49 (Mar.) Bh. Com, Prayer 30b, 
Create and make in vs newe and contrite heartes, 1667 
Mitton P. L. x. 1091 With our sighs..sent from hearts 
contrite, in sign Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. 
ax745 Swirt Beasts’ Conf. to Priest, The swine with con. 
trite heart allow’d His shape and beauty made him proud. 
xB19 Montcomery Ayunn, § Prayer’ v, Prayer is the con- 
trite sinner’s voice Returning from his ways. 1856 R. A. 
Vaucuan Afystics (1860) I. 194 No ecclesiastical absolution 
can help us unless we are contrite for our sin before God. 

b. Of actions, etc.: Displaying, or arising from, 
contrition. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr, 1727 Her contrite sighs unto the 
clouds bequeathed Her winged sprite. 1599 — Hex. V, 1. 
i, 313, I Richards body haue interred new, And on it haue 
bestowed..contrite teares, 1829 Soutney Ad/ for Love vit, 
He raised this contrite cry. 1868 E, Epwarps Raleigh 1. 
xiii. 257 In very contrite and earnest words. 

8. Comb., as contrite-hearted. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 422 A penitent and contrite-hearted 
Christian. 1871 Freeman “ist, “ss, Ser. 1. iv. 106 Turned 
from notorious sinners into contrite-hearted penitents. 

+B. quasi-sb, A contrite person, a penitent. 

@ 1600 Hooxer Zccé, Pol, v1. vi. § 13 Such contrites intend 
and desire absolution, though they have it not. 

+ Contrited (kgniraitéd), 2/7. a. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] 

1. Crushed, ground to pieces ; worn by rubbing. . 

1640 Futter Yoseph’s Coat, Commr. 1 Cor, xi. 24 (1867) 58 
All His bones were broken, that is, contrited and grinded 
with grief and sorrow. 1961 Sterne 7%, Shandy ut. xiii, 
So contrited and attrited was it with fingers and with 
thumbs, ie 

2. =CoNTRITE 2; reduced to contrition. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/3 With good & contryted 
herte. x86 App. Parker Psadter 8 iij, A sorrowfull hart 
and contrited spirite. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. State (1841) 
444 _Inwardly contrited in heart for the sins he had com- 
mitted. 1816 W. ALLEN Life § Corr. I. 2gx At meeting 
on first-day morning I was very low and contrited, 18zx 
Mrs. Opte in Miss Brightwell AZez2. (1854) 185 The breath; 
ings of a supplicating and contrited heart, 

Contritely (kgntreitli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-L¥%.] In a contrite manner, with contrition. 

1829 CartyLe AZisc, (1857) II. 99 Weeps bitterly, prays 
contritely. 1868 Browninc King § Bk, ut. 582 Contritely 
now she brought the case for cure. 

Co'ntriteness. vave. [f. ‘28 prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being-contrite ; contrition. 
* 1692 Bevertey’ Dise. DA Crisf'16 Softriess ‘of Heart, 
Contriteness of Spirit. | 1755 in Jounson (Contri’tencss). * 

Contrition (kfatrifon).” Forms: 4 contri- 
cium, -trycyun, -tryssyoun, 4-5 -tricioun, 4-6 
-tricion, (-trycyou, etc.), §--trityowne, -tre: 
tioune, 5~.contrition. [a. OF. contriciun, now 
contrition, ad. L:contritionem (in med.L, contrici-), 
n. of action f. Conterére: see CONTRITE.] “ 
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41. 4. The action of rubbing things’ together, 
or against ‘each other; grinding, pounding or 
bruising (so as to comminute or pulverize). Ods. 

1394 Prat Yewell-ho,, Diners Chin. Conci, 7 To dis- 
course of a philosophicall contrition of oiles, thereby to 
defende them from putiifaction, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend, Ep. ui. 53 Triturable, and_reduceable into powder, 
by contrition. 1678 R. R{ussety] Geber 1. vii. 15 After Con- 
trition put it in a Calcining Furnace. 1684 tr. Bonet’s 
Merc. Compit. vi. 25% The shivering and great contrition 
of the bones, which remain here and there in the. .flesh. 
‘fig. 1382 Wycuir Hos, xiii. 13 Forsothe he shal not stonde 
in contricioun of sonys, — 1 Jfacc. ii, 7 To se contricioun, 
or distruying, of my peple, and contricioun of the holy citee. 

2. fig. The condition of being bruised in heart ; 
sorrow or affliction of mind for some fault or injury 
done; sféc. penitence for sin. Cf. ATrRirron. 

@x300 Cursor M. 25090 (Cott.) We hope namli to haf 
pardun thoru baptem and contriciun. /d/d. 25966 (Cott.) 
Reuth and contricion al es an. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. 
P55 Contricioun is pe verray sorwe pat a man receyuep in 
his herte for his synnes. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 91 try- 
cyon or sorrow for synne, contricio. 1930 RasTeEL. Bk. 
Purgat. m. xiii, In the tyme of thy repentaunce and con- 
trycyon. a35g5 Braproro IVs, (Parker Soc.) 46 This 
word, just and full [sorrow], is one of the differences between 
contritionand attrition, #1638 Meng Disc. Mark i.15 Wks. 
1672 1, 107 Those pangs of Contrition wherewith Repentance 
begins. 1714 Berxevey Serme. 1 Tim. i 2 Wks. 1V. 605 A 
pecutiar season of contrition and repentance, 1858 J. Mar- 
tineau Studies Chr. 169 The entire moral value of contri- 
tion belongs to it as the sign of inner change of character 
from prior evil to succeeding good. 


+ Contri‘tional, 2. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of the nature of or pertaining to contrition. 


1648 Eart Westmoretann Ofia Sacra (1879) 78 To melt 
and to dissolve In tears contritionall for their Corruptions. 

Contriturate (kéntrittitirelt), vo. rere.  [f. 
Con- + TrieuraTe,] trans. To triturate thoroughly, 
pulverize. Hence Contri‘turating 21. a. 

1822 Scorr Nigel xxxi, The very malleus maleficorunt, 
the contunding and contriturating hammer of all witches, 
sorcerers, magicians, and the like. 

Contrivable (kéntrei‘vib’l), a. [f. Conrrive 
vA +-ABLE.] Capable of being contrived. 

@ 1672 Witxins Dzdalus xv. (R.), It will hence appear, 
how a perpetual motion may seem easily contrivable, 1854 
Ruskin Zwo Paths ii, 58 No machine yet contrived, or 
hereafter contrivable, will ever equal..the human fingers. 


+ Contri-vage, Obs. rave. [f. as prec. + 
-AGE.] = CONTRIVANCE. 


1610 W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey i vii. 14 With Con- 
triuage both of Plots and Plants. 

+ Contri-val, Os. Also -vall. [f. as prec. + 
-AL; ef. OF. controvaille.] = CoNTRIVANCE, 

1602 Warner 4/6, Eng, Epit. (1612) 374 Goodwine .. pro- 
pecing a contrivall of the Crowne into his House. 1625 

. Cueaver Expl. Prov. Ep. Ded., Albeit some might haue 
more benefit by so large a volume, yct more may hauc 
some benefit by this compendious contrivall. 1647 Warb 
Simp. Cobler (s843) 38, I am not without some contrivalls 
in my patching braines. 

Contrivance (kfatroivans). [f. Contrive v.1 
+-aNncE; cf. OF. controvance.] 

1, The action of contriving or ingeniously en- 
deavouring the accomplishment of anything; the 
bringing to pass by planning, scheming, or strata- 
gem; manceuvring, plotting ; deceitful practice. 

1647 May Hist, Parl. u. iv. 7o The preparations .. were 
and yet are, in contrivance and agitation. x769 Bure 
Observ. State of Nation Wks, 1842 1. 121 The original 
weakness of human nature is still further enfeebled by art 
and contrivance, 2790 Patey Hor Paul, ii, 1x The effect 
of contrivance and design. 188 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
1, 346 If there should appear to be any fraud or contrivance 
in a settlement of this kind. 184 Exrmnstone Hist, Ind. 
IL. 185 He escaped being put to death with the rest of his 
brothers by the contrivance of his mother. 

2. The action of inventing or making with 
thought and skill; invention. 

1697 Potter Antig.Greece 1. ix. (1715)82 Others attribute 
the first Contrivance of it [the Tyrrhenian Trumpet] to 

henus. Jéid. 111. x. gt Not easily induc’d to allow the 
Contrivance of any Art to other Nations, 

+3. Ingenious adaptation or application. Ods. 

1646 Sr ‘T. Browne Psend. Ep, 1. xi, 45 So was there no 
naturall dependance of the event upon the signe, but an 
artificiall contrivance of the signe unto the event. 3667 H, 
Morr Div, Dial. 1. vi. (2713)_13 The Contrivance of the 
Earth into Hills and Springs. .is not all this for the best? 

4, Adaptation of means to an end; design, in- 
tention. ' 

1695 Woopwanp Nat, Hist. Earth m. i. (1723) 163, Proofs 
of Contrivance in the Structure of the Globe. 1710 Berke- 
tev Princ, Hum. Knowl,  § 63 The works of nature, 
which discover so much harmony and contrivance in their 
make, 1785 Rew /nt, Powers vi. vi, The of good 
contrivance which ap) inthe works of God. 1834 Penny 
Cyet, II. 199/1, Marks of intelligent contrivance in th 
pasticular creation with which we are acquainted. 

5. The faculty or ability of contriving ; inventive 
capacity, aoe 

1659 Vulgar Errors Censured 10 This mocking at Red 
Hair. .calleth into question his Contrivance: For such men 
are his workmanship. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (827) I. 
3. 1,184 That the ancicnt’Egyptians should have had the 
art and contrivance to dig even inthe very quarry a canal, 
2867 Ssuies Huguenots Zing. i. (1880) 7 Such an extra- 
ordinary uniformity was ‘considered entirely beyond the 
reach of human contrivance. = - : : hee 
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+6. The way in which 4 thing has béen contrived ; 
the resulting condition, state; or quality..Obs. | 

1644 Evetyn Jem, (1857) 1, x2x That which still appears. 
most admirable is, the contrivance of the porticos, vaults,’ 
and stairs. 1664 Power £x6. Philos: Pret: 7 The curious 
Mechanism and_organical Contrivance of those Minute’ 


Animals, i712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 38 A 
Parterre of Embroidery of a very new Contrivance.: 1799 


G. Sauta Laboratory 9 The contrivance of this rocket 
is very pretty.. 1834 T. Mepwms Angler in Wales 1. 46 
Rods with joints .. each with a pin to slide into the ferule, 
and plugs of wood of similar contrivance, to fit afterwards 
into them, aint . P 

7. An ip gen OE or thing in which the foregoing 
action or faculty is embodied ; something contrived 
for, or employed in contriving to effect a purpose. 
_ & A plan or scheme for attaining some end; an 
ingenious device or expedient ; an artifice, a trick. 

1627-8 Fettuam Resolves 11. xxvii.(R.), The sage sayings, 
the rare examples, the noble enterprises, the handsome 
contrivances..the motives and incitements to vertue, and 
the like .. that must build us up to the gallantry and per- 
fection of man. 1694 Acct. of Sweden 16 Iron..is grown so 
cheap, that it is found necessary to lessen the number of 
Forges; neither has that contrivance had the effect in- 
tended. 1754 Enwarps Ayeed. Will u. xi. 116 The grand 
Scheme and Contrivance for our Redemption. 1856 Froupe 
Hist, Eng, (1858) Il. vii. 136 The world .. regarded the 
interview as a contrivance to reconcile Francis and the 
emperor, 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) III. 436 The value 
which ad set upon crapge stratagems and contrivances, 

+b. A conspiracy, plot. Ods, 

1689 Lurrrett Brief Kel. (857) 1. 544 They had dis- 
covered a contrivance there, on which 3 lords. .with others, 
are seiz'd. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 28 As 
the contrivance was yet but two days old .. they would be 
some days caballing. 1726 Cuerwoop Adz. Capt. R. Boyle 
208 This occasion’d many Plots and Contrivances to regain 
the flying Fair Ones. . 

ec. A mechanical device or arrangement; some- 
times applied contemptuously. 

2667 H. Ovpexnure in Phel. Trans. I. 432 Letting this 
contrivance fall into the Current, along the Rocks, 19797~ 
1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1.79 Various contrivances 
have been made both to kill and frighten them away. 1865 
[see ConsTRucTIVE 3]. x870 Miss Bripcman &. Lynne 1. 
vi, 82 Tell Rose .. to have an easy lounging-chair in place 
of that abominable horsehair contrivance. 1x879 J. ‘Limos 
in Cassells Techn. Educ. m. 190 The ratchet-wheel and 
click for winding up the weight .. would soon be found an 
indispensable contrivance. 

d. Je. Applied to natural arrangements, or 
organs showing special adaptation to the perform- 
ance of functions. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, 1.8 Nature hath also fitted it 
(the Butterfly’s tongue}. .with that spirat or cochleary con- 
trivance. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 228 This cyst of 
liquor [in the cuttle-fish] is rsteny De most apt and curious 
contrivance. 186z Darwin Fertil, Orchids Introd. 1 The 
contvivances by which Orchids are fertilized. 

Contrivancy (kfotroivinsi). vave—2. [f. as 


prec. +-ANOY,) Contriving faculty; = prec. 5. 
1877 Besant & Rice Son Vule. 164 A passionate love 


for everything that spoke of contrivancy and the mastery 
of Nature. 


Contrive (kgntroi-v), v1 Forms: 4-6 con- | 


trove, (4 -ceve, -coue), 4-5 -eve, -eeve, 5-6 
-yve, 6- contrive, (5-6 Se. contrave). (Syl- 
vester has analogical pa. pple. contriven, after 
striven, etc.) [a. OF. controve-, with stem-stress 
contrenve = It. controvare, {, con- together, etc. + 
trovare, OF. trover, mod.F, trouver to find:—L. 
turbare to disturb, stir up, wake up, ete. (Con- 
trover thus answered formally to L. comtusb- 
Gre.) The vowel-mutation according to stress, 
regular in OF. (cf. monvoir, mcuve, pouvoir, peut, 
ete.), has in mod.I’. been levelled under oz (from 0), 
but some F. dialects have ¢renver, treunve, MI, 
had orig. both controve and contreve (from -¢rve, 
-oeve) ; cf. move, meve, prove, preve, People ; Cons 
trove and its Sc. repr. conéruve survived to the 
16th c.; but, otherwise than in wove, prove, the 
finally prevailing -form was contreve; cf. retrieve, 
From the 15th c. this became contrive, a phonetic 
change still unexplained: ef. drier, friar, tive. The 
sense ‘invent with ingenuity’ has passed in F. into 
that of ‘invent fraudulently or falsely’; though 
this is often present in Eng., it has never super- 
seded the original good or neutral sense.) 

1. trans, To invent, devise, excogitate with in- 
genuity and cleverness (any plan or purpose). 

¢ 1330 R. BRUNNE Chron. Wace 14676-A eng sneucre 
contreued in elde ne 30upe. ¢2330 — Chrov, (18x0) 241 A 
man pat oste salle lede, & controues no quayntise, Howe 
he disccit salle drede, scabe vmwhile salle rise, 1340 Ham. 


rote Pr, Conse. 1561 pam pat new pyses controves. 1462 
Liber Pluscardensis xs. vii, All thir foulig that melody 
contruvis. 1602 Sxaxs. Ham, ut, il. ax6, I will... sodainely 
contriue the meanes of meeting betweene him, and my 
daughter. 1647 CLarennon Hist, Reb, sG849) 5 The prince’s 
going into Spain, .was contrived wholly bythe duke. 1784 
owreR Task iv. 778 How close-pent.man regrets ‘Lhe 
country, with what ardour he contrives A peep at Nature, 
when he can no more. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s Field 781 
Grossly contriving their dear ganeiier good .. Ignorant, 
devising their own daughter's death! : 
b. esf. used of the planning or plotting of evil 


devices, treason, treachery, murder, etc. 


" "1597 Hani 


“! CONTRIVE. ,” 


. aie £: £. Allit. P. B. 266 Thenne founden pay. fylpe 
in fleschlych dedez & controeued agayn kynde‘contrare. 
werkez, ¢2330 R. Brunne Chrov. Wace ( ofls) 7246 He 
poughte on ober wyse To contreouea fals queyntyse.. 1397 

ANGL. P. P2. B, x. 19 Who-so.can contreue deceytes’ an 
conspire wronges. .to conseilleis clepid. ¢xz4g0 Castle Hd., 
Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 2484 And to his neghbure nane’ 
euell controues, 2323 DouGcias “Zxeis vin. i.8 Incontinent’ 
togidder .. All Latium assemblit, sone controvit [ed. 1353 
contruuit} Anc coniuratioun-or haisty convyne. 1653 H.' 
Cocan tr. Pinto’s Traz. ix, 28 A plot of Treason, which’ 
they had contrived together, 1913 STeete Guardian No. 
uy ? 7 To contrive the debauchery of your child. . 1807 
W. Tavior in Aun. Rev. V. 50x This apostate contrives 
treachery against Huon, pana 

ye. Const. with zf. Obs. ws 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chror. (1810) 240 Pe kyng ‘controued 
ber ouer a brigge forto make. 1377 Laat. P. Pi. B. xvi 
137 Pe iewes .. casten & contreueden to kulle hym whan 
pei mizte. azgoo Cov. Afyst. (1841) o4x A tretowre xal 
countyrfe his deth to fortyiye, 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xLut. iv, To make relacion, In bokes many I shall of him 
contrive. 1607 Saks, Cor. 1. iii. 63 We charge you, that 
you have contriu’d..to winde Your selfe into.a power 
fyrannicall 1zog Stavee Anu. Ref. I. xxxil. 367 All the 
foreign papal powers contrived to dethrone or destroy her. 
19784 Cowrer Zask vi. 205 Thus dream they, and contrive 
to save a God The incumbrance of his own concerns, 

+2. intr. To make use of contrivance or -in- 
genuity ; to form devices; to plot, conspire. -Ods. 

©2440 York Myst. xxvi. 241 Than wolde we knawe why 
pis knave pus cursidly contryued. 1596 Suaks. Merch, 7, 
iv. i, 360 Thou hast contriu’d against the very life OF the 
defendant. x60x —~ 92d. C. 11. iti. 16 The Fates with Trai- 
tors do contrive, 164x Mitton Ch. Govt. ii, (1851) yo2 
That men should be tampring and contriving in his worship. 

8. trans. To devise, invent, design (a material 
structure, literary composition, institution, etc.). 

1377. Lancet, P. P/. B. x. 177 OF alkinnes craftes I con- 
treued toles. 1393 /éid. C. xv. 16x Was neuere creature .. 
pat knew wel pe bygynnynge Bote kynde [i. e. Nature], bat 
contreeuede hit furst. 1523 Firzners, Surv, Prol. (1539) x, 
By experience I contriued, compiled; and made a treatise, 
2893 SHAKS. Lucr. 206 Some loathsome dash the herald will 
contrive. 2696 Wuiston 77. Earth 1. (1722) 267 Such a pe- 
culiar Bottom, .as our great Ships are contrived with, 1736 
Berterey Wes. II. 52x The bank called the general bank 
of France, contrived by Mr. Law. 1784 Cowrsr Task 1. 60 
But elbows still were wanting; these, some say, An alder- 
man of Cripplegate contrived. x856 Emerson ig eee! 
Ability Wks. (Bohn) IJ..34 Broad-shouldered Liverpool 
merchants for whom Stephenson and Brunel are contriving 
locomotives and a tubular ey 1 A 

absol, 170x Fanquuar Sir _H. Wildair v. vi, T'1 have 
the music from both houses; Pawlet and Locket shail con- 
trive for our taste. =. : ; 

+4. To find out or discover (as the solution of a 
problem or riddle); to come to understand, Ods. 

1393 Gower Con/- III. 90 These olde philosophres wise Of 
all this worldes erthe rounde, How large, how thicke was 
the grounde Contrived in thexperience. cx400 York ALyst. 
XXX. 434 No cause can I‘kyndely contryue Pat why he 
schulde lose bus his Iliffe. ¢ x40 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthd 
(Surtees) 440 God spak in him pe smyth controue [é/el/exif}. 
1600 Tiynne Epigrams No. 55 Decpe witted menn bexpe- 
rience haue contrived, that mariage good and quict is ech 
hower, where the mans heringe organs are deprived of their 
right vse. [2784 Cowrer Zask m. 156 Some ., Contrive 
creation; travel nature up To the sharp peak of her sub- 
limest height, And tell us whence the stars.] 

+5. To make up, concoct, fabricate, invent. Obs. 
{Cf F. controuver ‘to faine, forge, inuent, imagine 
out of his own brain’? (Cotgr.).] 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 4249 Though he nought fond, yet would 
he {Wicked Tongue] lie .. Discordaunt ever fro armonyc, 
And distoned from melodie, Controve he wolde. ¢ 1450 
Hewnryson Afor. Fad. 94 ‘Thine argument is false and eke 
contrufed. 1468 Pasion Lett. No. sp2 II. 313 The ma- 
lyciouse contryved talys that Frere Brakley..and othyrs 
ymagyned ontruly. .of mo. , ‘ ‘ 

6. ‘To succeed in bringing to pass; to ‘manage’, 
to effect (a purpose). . 

1530 Patscr, 497/2, I contryve, I bringe to passe a’ mater 
by sekyng of my wyttes, Pe machine, /bid., It was harde 
to do, but I have contryved it at the laste, a@zs93 Mar. . 
Lowe Dido v. i, A, desperate charge, Which neither’ art 
nor reason may achieve, Nor I devise by what means to 
contrive, 1656 Br, Hatin Rew, Wis, ive (1660) 22 It 
pleased inexpectedly to contrive ‘the ge of my 
station, 1726 Cuerwoop Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 211 Tho’ the 
Horse yas sold for. twenty Pistoles, we contriv’d it so, that 
my Landlord seiz'd the Money for his Reckoning. 82z0 
Snettey Zdipus 1. 135 Prophecies when once they get 
abroad. .Contrive their own fulfilment. 


b. Const. with 7. Extended ironically to 
action that has the result-of bringing about an 


unintended or undesired event. _. eee 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. $5 Th’ industrious Kind., 
with their Stores of gather'd Glue, contrive To stop the 
Vents, and Crannies of their Hive. 1716-8 Porz in Lady 
AT. W. Montague’s Lett, I, xxvi. 81 You have contrived to 
say..most pleasing things. x777 Priestley Afatt. § Spir. 
(1782) I. Pref. 3x Members of the Church of England. .con- 
trive to differ among themselves. 1828 Sourney 2, dl/an 
Cunninghant, He has dust contrived to keep Out of rope's 
reach, and will come off this time For transportation. 1853 
Kincstey Aygatia xxvi, The negress put the cup to her 
lips, and contrived, for her own reasons, to spill the contents 
unobserved, 1888SKEAT Chaucer's ilinor P. Introd, p.xxxvii, 
An editor should always look at.the MSS: for himself, if he 
can possibly contrive to do so. jet ete 

+7. To bring by ingenuity or-skill zéo a place, 
position, or form. Also in analogous‘ uses with Zo, 
zn, upon. Obs. : : 


MER Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 109 {He] contrived 


« CONTRIV.E, 


such things as he had heard of -his master, into short com- 
pendious notes. 1603’ FLorto A/ontaigne 163, Sometimes I 
addresse my judgement and contrive it toa noble and out- 
worne subject. 1606 Syivester Du Bartas u. un iil. The 
Lawe How-much-fold sencé is in few words contriuen! 1613 
Purcnas Pilertmage vit. ili, 618 So tough, that being con- 
trived in duilding, it lasteth for ever. 1663 BoyLe Occas. 
Reff.v, ix. (1675) 332 A few such Closets .. might be easily 
enlarged, and contrived into an Hospital, 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. 86 The half Bullets of Musquets contrived 
upon them, «1687 Sancrort Let, in Clavendon's Hist. Reb, 
I. 6, MS...consisting of xvi books, contriv’d into 92 quires. 
rjor Coruier AY. Aztref, (1726) req He was afraid: his son 
might make a false step .. the notions contrived into him 
misearry.; | % me oe 
} Contri‘ve, v.2 Obs. app: irreg. f. L. contrivi, 
. Piet. of conterére to wear away (cf. contrite, con- 
trition) ; peth. associated by translators with the 
prec.] ¢rans. To wear down, wear away, con- 
sume, spend ; to pass, employ (time). 
* 14: tr, Higden (Rolls) 1. 287 Whiche allemoste con- 
triued [Jertrzvcrunt] the Romanes and victores of this 
worlde with mony batelles. ¢ 3534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) I. 8x Coyllus. .contrived [conérivit} all his yowthe 
in the service of their warrs. 1866 Painter Pad. Pleas. 1. 
116 b, You tarie and abide here .. to contrive your tyme. 
xsgo Srenser J. Q. i. ix. 48 Nor that sage Pylian syre, 
which did surviye Three ages, such as mortall men contrive. 
1596 Suaks. Jai. Shr. 1. ii, 276 Please ye we may con- 
triue this afternooné, And quaffe carowses to our Mistresse 
health. [Vaken by some to belong to Contrive v.4J 

Contrived (kgntroi-vd), 4f/. a. [£. Coxtrive v.1 
+-ED1.] Ingeniously or artfully devised or planned. 

c1400 Sowdone Bab, 333 The firste warde thus thay wonne 
By this fals contrevede engyne. x13 DouGias ueis x1. 
vill. 73 His dreid and sle controvit Lrs53 contruwit] feir, 
x899.Suaks, Her, V, wv. t.x171 The guilt of premeditated 
and contriued Murther, 1641 Mitton Aximady, (1851) 203 
As insufficiently. .did they provide by their contrived Litur- 
gies. 1749 Fiecoine Youve ‘Foues xin. vii, Don’t you con- 
sider this contrived interview as little better than a down- 
right assignation? 

b. With qualification, as z/-contriued. 

1632 LirHcow 77av. 1. (1682) 135 A loathsom contrived 
place. - 1664 BuTLer Aud. 1. ul. 400 In Mansion pru- 
dently ‘contriv’d. 1713 Ocntey Acct. Barbary 2 The 
Houses are large, but very ill contriv’d. 1760-72 tr. ¥uan 

_ & Ullea’s Voy. (ed. 3) IL, vit. xii; 130 Most of the houses 
are of stone; well contrived. 

+Contri-vement, Ods. [f Conrnive v.l+ 
“MENT ; cf. F. coutvouvement. Exceedingly com- 
mon in 17th c.; but superseded before 1700 by 
ContTRiIvaNnog.] 

-1. The action of contriving; = Contrivanox f. - 

1599 Sanpys Europa Spec. (1632) 127 Their wit and cun- 
ning in contrivements, 2656 Hevun Surv. Jrance 31 The 
death of Arthur was not without his contrivement. 168x 
Puavece Right. Maus Ref, 191 Those acts. are the height 
and top ofall rational contrivement. ; ; 

2. Mode.of contriving or planning; ingenious 
construction ; = ConTRIVANCE 6, 

cxso2z Faustus in Thoms £. £. Prose Rom. (1858) IT. 224: 
Which for. ,the contrivement of the church, hath not the like 
in christendom. 1634 Cuapnan Alphonsus Introd., Pla 
1873 III. 197 The Design is high, the Contrivement subtle. 
a1670 Rust Disc, Trith (1682) 16 The admirable con- 
trivement and artifice of this great Fabrick of the Universe. 

3. A device for attaining some end; an expe- 
dient, artifice, plot, stratagem} =ContTRIVANCH 7. 

x6xx SPEED Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. (1632) 965 Hopefull and 
costly contriuements, 1626 Smirtey Brothers v. iii, 'Tis 2 
plot! a.base contrivement To make my name ridiculous ! 
1678 Gicr Crt. Gentiles IIT. so Al the bloudy contrive- 


ments, barbarous and cruel executions. 
Contriven (obs.), irreg. pa. pple. of ContRive. 
Contriver (kgntroivaz), Also 6-controvar, 
ox: [£ ContRIVE v.1 +-ER1: cf. OF. coitroveor, 
mod.F, cortrotvecs'.) One who contrives. ° - 
1. -Oné who, ingeniously or artfully devises the 
effecting of anything ; one who effects by plotting 
- or scheming ;-a schémer, plotter. ‘ 
. 3813 Douctas Zneis x1. yiil, 70 Controvar [1583 contru- 
war] of mony wickit slycht. x6ox Suaxs. ¥2/. C. ut. i. 158 
Marke Antony., we, sliall finde..A shrew’d ‘Contriuer. 
1605 — Afach. i. Vv. Fi 1607 ‘T. Rogers 39 Art. Pref..6 A 
peineipa) contriver of this uniformity in religion. 1670 Cor- 
TON Lspernon i. ut. 82 To return the mischiefs.. upon the 
heads of the first contrivers. 1738 Warsurton Div. Legat: 
I. 456 A mere cold-headed Contriver, 12863 KinctaKe 
Crimea I, azo By the sheér exigencies of his inheritance 
«Prince Louis was driven to be a contriver.- us 
+bi An Inventor of falsehoods. Os. - 


"2497 Haru Rivens (Caxton) Déctes 23 Bakbyters, Con." 


tryuers.or Reporters of tales, 1670 Brounr Law Dict., 
Controvor, he that of his own head, devises or invents false 
bruits, or feigned news, ee ies 
&. The deviser or inventor of an institution; sys- 
tem, machine, etc. ee Ea 
_ @x6g2 Je Satu Sed. Disc. vi. 237, The contriver and or- 
derer of the prophetical stage, 1678 Aunrey in Ray’s Corr. 
(1848) 129 The learned contriver of those [analytic} tables, 
Mr-Ray. 19711 Apoison Sect. No. 121 P 8-It would. .not 2 
little redound to the Glory of the All-wise Contriver. 1794 


3 Apams Wat. § ‘Exp, Philos. 1. vi. 238 Man is the con-_ 


triver of musical instruments. 1841-72 I. R. Jones Anint: 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 604 Machines .. more or less adapted to.ac- 

+ complish the object of the contriver. 7 caro 
3. A (good or bad) manager. : GEEKS 
; 1766 Gotosm.: Vic. Wi, She*was an excellent contriver 
in housekeeping.. 1860-2 Fro. NicnTincALe Waursing 49 
Accidents which. will. happen among the best contrivers. 

- 1864 MV. § Q, Ser. uu. VI. 6/1 (Cornish Proverb) My wife 


r controving. 


927; 


Joan.is a good contriver, and a good contriver is better 
than a little eater, yo 

Contriving (kfntrai-vin), vd. sd. Also 4-6 

) f. ConrrivE v.l+-inel.] The 
action of the verb Coxznive; contrivance; de- 
vising. _. 

3330 R. Brunne Chrox. (x810)_255 Of pat fals con- 
troueyng gaf pel jugement. 1393 Gower Cov/- III. 8x Of 
his owne controvinge He found magique and taught it 
forth, 283 Stunszs Anat. Abus. Ep. Ded. (x877) 6, 
taken vpon me the contryuing of this book. 1751 LABELYE 
West, By. x07 Methods of my own contriving. 1858 
Lonor. Birds of Passage, Children ix, What are all our 
contrivings, And the wisdom of our books? 

Contri‘ving, 27/4 2. ff. as prec. + -1ne2] 
That contrives; skilfully or artfully devising, 
scheming, inventive. 

1606 Stans. Ant. §& CZ 4. ii, 189 Our contriuing Friends 
in Rome. 1691 Hantcurre Virtues Pref. 15 Revenge isa 
busie and contriving Vice. 1790 Burke 7. Rev. 233 A 
thousand uses suggest themselves to a contriving mind. 
1806-7 J. Berusrorn Afiseries Hum. Life (1826) 1. xxxiv, 
Jobs that require both a nice hand and a contriving head. 

Hence Contri-vingly adv. 

19748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 394 Wickedly and 
contrivingly, as my friends still think. 

Control (kgntrdu'l), sd. Forms: 6 controlle, 
6-7 controll, -oule, -ole, 7 comptrol(e, 7-9 
controul, 8- control. [perh. a. F. comtrédle, earlier 
contrerolle ‘the copie of a roll (of account, etc.), 
a paralell of the same qualitie and content with 
th’ originall; also, a controlling or ouersceing’ 
(Cotgr.), corresp. to med. L. contraroteulus, £. contra 
against, counter (cf. Contra- 3) + rotilus Rou. 
But, as the sb. appears only about 1600 in Eng., 
and app. not in the original literal sense, but only 
as a noun of action, it was probably then formed 
immediately from the verb. A few examples of 
CounTer-RoLt (q.v.) directly represent the Fr, 

Johnson (copied in later Dicts.) has as first sense, but 
without quotation, ‘A register or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by the other’. This J. 
retained from Bailey’s folio, where it was founded on the 
statement in Kersey’s Phillips, 1706, ‘sroperly, a Book, or 
Register, ba which a aie is Kept of other Re ers”. Deal 
this is merely an etymological remark, applicable to med. 
contomvoinie, el OF, contrerolle; there is no evidence 
that couévol was ever so used in Eng.: see Counter- 
ROLL, 

1, The fact of controlling, or of checking and di- 
recting action; the function or power of directing 
and regulating 3 domination, command, sway. 

Board of Conivol: a board of six members established by 
Pitt in 1784 for the supervision of the East India Company 
in the government of British India ; abolished in 1858. 

Control Department: a former department of the British 
army, now subdivided into the departments of Commis- 
sariat and Transport ; the name was abolished in 1875. 

1590 Suaxs. Cont. Err. u. i, 19 The winged fowles Are 
ed males rene and at perl controulss. i — — Twel, 

i. v. 74 Quenching my familiar smile with an austere 
regard. of controll. 1788 Prmstiey Lect, Hist, v. Ixii. 498 

e only advantage that can accrue from conquering a 
nation is.. the controul of its commerce. 1820 W, Irvine 
Sketch Bk. I. 107 Over no nation does the press hold a more 
absolute control than over the people of America. 886 
Law Times LXXXI. so/2 Permitting offensive smells to 
emanate from certain drains under their control. 

3844 H. H. Witson Brit. India 1. 497 Correspondence 
between the Board of Controul and the Crown. 1853 Bricnt 
&- coer 2 June (1876) 2 The President of the Board of 

ontrol, i 

2. Restraint, check. Without control: wnre- 
strainedly, freely. 

1594 Suaus. Rich, (71, uu v, 84 Where his raging eye .. 
Without controll, usted to make a prey, 9 Burne 
ding: Lutprov. Luipr, (x652) 122 This. .bruising of the Stalk 
doth give a kind of Check or Comptrole unto the Sappe. 
1715-20 Porr /liad 3. 108 Speak what thou know’st, and 
speak without controul: 1768 Bearrie AMfinsir. ut. xivi, 
Lust that defiescontroul. 1837 Tuirtwat Greece 1V. xxx. 
164 His operations were subject to so little controul, that 
he was able to insert forgeries, 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 
I, 44x Calmness. .and control of the passions. 

_3. A method or means of restraint; a check. 
x7§2 Hume Ess. § Treat. (2777) I, 14 The particular 
checks and controuls .provided by, the constitution. 1879 
Guapstone Glean. III. i. 19 The essential conditions of 
civil society may require an universal controul, or veto. 
“pb, In mod. scientific use: A standard of com- 
parison used to check the inferences deduced. from 


about him, as checks or controuls pea hig conduct, 790 
Burke Fr, Rev. 64 Men formed to be instruments, not con- 


3885 Academy 1x July 20/1 He.was n rank Spiritualiss a 
tool in the hands. of his Control... |... “2 
‘B. Comb. Control-experimént: see 3b. ~" , 


haue . 


CONTROL. 


Control (kgnirdwl), v. Forms: 5-6 controlle, 
6 controule, -trowll, 6-7 trowl(e, -trole, 7 
(sontroal), 6-8 controll, 6-9 controul, 6- con- 
trol; also 5-8 comptrol(l. fa. ¢. and pd. con- 
trolled; also 6 -troulde, 6-7 trold(e. [a. I. 
contréler (16th c. in Littré), earlier covtreroller 
(c 1300 in Anglo-Fr.) ‘to take and keepe a copie 
of a roll of accounts, to controll, obserue, ouersee, 
spie faults in’ (Cotgr.), f. F. contrerolle (now con- 
tréle): see Conrron sé. Both in vb. and sb. the 
spelling controrl was almost universal in 18th ¢. 
and early part of 19th, and is still occasional.) 

1. ¢ravs. To check or verify, and hence to regu- 
late (payments, receipts, or accounts generally) : 
orig. by comparison with a ‘counter-roll’ or du- 
plicate register ; now in the wider sense of 4, 

[exgr0 AZS. Cott, 77d. E viij If. 49 (Househ, Ord. Edw. 11) 
Un contrerollour qui doit contre roller au tresorere de In 
garderobe toutz lez receitez.] 147% Houses. Ord, 59 ‘lo 
controlle the receytes & all the yssues of the Thesaurers 
office. 1515 Barcray Zedoges iii. (1570) C ij/4 Or some busy 
body. .Comptroll their countes be they neuer go right. 1589 
Housch, Ord. in Thynne Animady. Introd. (868) 35 To 
controule the same [expenditure], giveing noe larger allow- 
ance than there ought to be. 1849 [see 5}. 1709 Stayin 
Ann, Kef. Introd. itt, 24 And to comptroll his books from 
time to time, 

2. transf. To check by comparison, and test the 
accuracy of (statements, stories, or their authors). 
arch, 

1932 More Confut. Tindale Wks. prio He shathbe sure 
seldome to meete anye manne that hath bee there, by whome 
hys tale might be controlled. x6zz Davins IWAy Ireland, 
ete. 4x Which by mine own search and view of the Records 
heere J can justly controll. 1639 Futter Holy War w. vi. 
(z840) 186 Afterwards this report was controlled to be false. 
1878 J. C. Morison Gibson 1 Anyone who wishes to con- 
trol my statements will have no difficulty in doing so. 

+3. Hence: a, To take to task, call to account, 
rebuke, reprove (a person). Const. of for. Obs. 

a@ 1529 Skeiton Ware the Hawke 96 Whereof I hym con: 
trolde. 1622 Suetton Quix. 1. Pref. 9 ‘Lo be controaled 
for the Evil, or rewarded for the Good, 1692 Drypen 
Cleomenes Prol., Control these foplings and declare for 
sense, 

+b. To challenge, find fault with, censure, re- 
prehend, object to (a thing). Ods. 

@ 1829 SkeLton Agst. Venont, Tongues Wks. 1. 133 That 
I would Controlle the cognisaunce of noble men. 1567 
Turperv. Ovid's Episi. a ew oft did 1 controll the 
sluggish oares. 1582 N. T.(Rhem.) Lcke i. 78 note, Marucl 
not if Heretikes controule the old authentical translation. 
31623 Liste ZU/ric on O. § N. T. Pref. 2 1, 1 put not out 
anything rashly in print. .especially in this age so ready to 
controll. 1733 S..OckLey Ace. Barbary 80 The Women .. 
never dare Controul or Dispute their Husbands Commands. 
1738 Swirt Polite Conv. p. xxii, An Argument not to be 
controlled. 

4, To exercise restraint or direction upon the 
free action of; to hold sway over, exercise power 
or authority over; to dominate, command. 

2498 Act 1x Hen. VII, c. 22 $6 Any persone assigned to 
comptroll and oversee theym in their werking. 1604 Suaxs. 
Oth, v. ii. 265 But (oh vaine boast) Who can controll his 
Fate? x692 E. Wacker Lfictetus' Afor. ixx, But the 
phos par exalted Soul No little outward Trifles can 
controul. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 456 Thy words like music 
every breast controul. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 184 
Castles. «built with the evident purpose of controuling. .the 
navigation, 1857 BuckLe Civitiz. 1. iv. 196 Such is the 
way in which great thinkers control the affairs of men. 

also, 1709 Prion ALlervy Andrew 27 Henceforth may I 
obey, and thou control. 1844 H. H. Wuson Brit. India 
III. goo A Resident, with power to advise and control. 

b. To hold in check, curb, restrain from action ; 
to hinder, prevent (? 06s.). 

7549 Larier Plougher's (Arb. 77. Who comptrolleth the 
deuyll at home at his parishe, whyle he [the prelate] comp- 
trolleth the mynte? 2593 Drayton Eclogues iv. 96 Felt 
the stiffe curbe controule his angrie Jawes. 1602 WARNER 
Alb, Lug. x. Ix. (1612) 266 Through God that drift she 
chiefly hath controld. 1727-38 Gay Faddes 1. xxxviii. 29 
Controul thy more voracious bill. 1854 Brewster J/ore 
Worldsi. 16 The superabundance of life is controlled by the 
law of mutual destruction. 

ce. vef. To hold in check or repress one’s pas- 
sions or emotions; so ¢o control one's feelings, 
tears, etc. : 
. 1818 Suetiey Laoz Ded. iv. 8, I then controuled My 
tears, 2855 Kinsey Heroes 1. 231 He [Theseus] controlled 
himself, 1856 Sr B. Brome Psychol. Ing. I. iii. 99 Difti- 
culty. in controlling his temper. 1875 Jowetr Pilato (ed. 2) 
: men are those who are able to control them- 
selves. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV. 1. xii. 146 [He] could 
not control his emotion at the loss of his men. 


+5. To overpower, overmaster. Obs. : 
1893 Suaks, Lucr, 678 Till with her own white fleece -her. 
yoice controlled Entombs her outcry. ¢x600 — Sonm, xx, 
A man in hew all Hews in his controwling.. 1610 — Tens. 
1. ii. 373 His Art is of such pow’r, It would controll my 
Dams god Setebos. 1735 JoHNSON s.v., He controlled all 
the evidence of his adversary, . 
* b. Law. To overrule (a judgement or sentence). 
1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1 $5 V. 1. 122, Sit John 
Holt’s opinion. .I doubt in practice..hath been frequently, 
controlled. °.x8:8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V1: 372.The'super-, 
added words of limitation may be admittéd to controul the 
preceding words. 1863 H. Cox Jus¢i#; 1, iv.1g Though’ the 
- preamble may assist in ‘construing’ ambiguous expressions: 
in a Statute, it will not be allowed. to control ta ones, - 
. 117 -2 


CONTROLLABLE. 


ce. Fencing. . Zo .control ‘the point : 
beat it down’ (Gifford 24 loco). : 
3398 B. Jonson Zu. Max in Hunt 1. v, 1 will _learne 
you, by the true iudgement of the eye, hand, and foot, to 
controll'any enemies point i’ the world. bd, 1v. vu. 
‘Controllable .(kfntroulib’l), a. ff rec. vb. 
.+-ABUE.] | Capable of being controlled or ‘re- 


‘to bear or 


strained. 
* a1600 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. vu. v. § 2 They were all con- 
trollable by the Apostles. x751-Jounson Rambler No. 159 
? 8 It is to suppose custom- instantaneously controllable by 
reason, 1871 Member for Paris \. 231 The voice of the 
speaker. .gathered firmness and became controllable, 1883 
. Limes 23 Jan. 3/4 The ‘controllable’ [torpedoes). .capable 
of being directed by the operator. 

+b. Liable to check or stoppage. + ¢. Open 
to challenge; cf. Conrnon v. 3. Obs. 

xg76 Fresunc Panopl. Epist. 3 Uf your friendship be fer- 

vent, & your kindnesse not controulable. 1646 Six T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 21 Things of falsitie, controul- 
able. . by criticall and collective reason. 

+c. Liable to be overruled. Ods. 

1647 May Hist. Parl, u. iv. 69 Under the Great Seal, 
which is the king's greatest and highest command, and not 

controllable, nor to be dispensed with. 

Controlled (kgntrowld), A. a. [f. as prec, + 
-ED!.] Held in check, restrained, dominated ; cf. 
uncontrolled, 

xg86 A. Dav Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 65 The limits of a 
controuled rule. “1783 Burxe East India Bill Wks. IV. 
112 Controuled depravity is not innocence, 1888 Pall 
Afall G. 19 Dec. 3/1 Controlled enthusiasm. 

Controller (kgntra"lex). Forms: 4-5 coun- 
ter-, conter-,cownterroller, counteroller, coun- 
trollour, 5 cowntroller, 6 controwler, 7 (con- 
trerollour, -rouler), 6-9 controuler, 6— con- 
troller. Also 5- comptroller. [In ME. counter 
roller, -our, a, AF. contrerollour, countreroullour 
= OF, coutre-volleor (=med.L. contra-rotuldtor), 
agent-n. from OF. contve-voller, med.L, type *cor- 
trarotulave: see Contron. (Examples of the 
agent-noun as name of an official apparently occur 
earlier than those of the verb.) Already in 1 sth C 
often reduced (as in contemporary Fr, contréletts) 
to counterollour, countrotlour: the first syllable of 
this was mistakenly supposed to be cost, etymo- 
logically compi, and the word was spelt compt- 
roller; this erroneous way of writing the word 
was especially affected by official scribes, and hence 
became the established form in connexion with 
various offices; in these its retention has prob. 
been partly due to a desire to separate the title 
from the general modern sense of control.] 

1. One who keeps a counter-roll so as to check a 
treasurer or person in charge of accounts. 

[1292 Britton t. ii, § 16 En presence del viscounte qi nous 
volums ge soit soen countreroullour en tut soen office.) 1393 
Lancu. P. Pl. C. xu. 298 Selde. .fallep be scruant so diepe 
in arerages As dop fe reyue oper pe conterroller {v.77 
counteroller, counterrollers, countrollour] pat rekene mot 
and acounte, ¢14s0 Bk, Curtasye ss0in Babees Bk. (1868) 
317 Per-fore bo countrotlour.. Wrytes ‘B po somme as euery 
day. xgsx I. Witson Logike 47b, Comptroller or any 
other officer in the common weale. 1780 Burke Sf. Ecov. 
Ref. Wks. ILL. 293 There is taken away. .the treasurer, the 
comptroller (for a comptroller is hardly necessary where 
there is no treasurer), etc. 

2. Hence a title of office : 

a. A household officer whose daty was primarily 
to check expenditure, and so to manage in general; 
a steward. Now chiefly used in the household of 
the sovereign, and in those of members of the 
royal family, and spelt ComprrouLer: - 

144% Hen, VI. in Ellis Orig, Leté. 11. 38 1. 107 Sir Thomas 

. Stanley, countrollour ofoure houscholde. 146x Pasion Lett, 
No, 411 II. 43 The sewer wyil not_ tale no men no dyschys 
till they be comawndyd by’ the Cownterroller. 1538 Leann 
ftin, VI.'2 One Fogge,.that was Countrowlar to Edward 
‘the Fowrthe. x63 Swans, Hew, VILL, 1 il. 69 For I was 
spoke to, with Sir Henry Guilford This night to be Comp- 
trollers. 1642 Hinpe 3, Gruen xxxy. t10 Her father. .[was] 
with that honorable Personage Henry Earle of Darby, 
being Controller of his-house. _x720 Swirt Lec/?, (1767) III, 
Go John Holland, comptroller of the houshold. 1856 

Froune Hist. Eng. 1. 299 The archbishop sent his comp- 
troller to the Prior of Christ Church. ae 

.b, An officer having similar duties in various 
public.offices. In some of these the spelling is at 
present controller, in others: COMPTROLLER, q.v. 

Occurring in many specific titles: ¢.g. Controller (or 

Compete?) of the Hanaper, of the Mint, of the Navy, 

of the Pell, of the Pige; seothese words. - -- 

31486 Act 3 Hen. Vil, c.8 The Customer or Comptroller 

of the same Port, .1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 27 
_ Should we haue ministers of the church to be comptrollers 

of the mysles? 1594 Buunpevit Exerc, vit. xi. (ed. 7) 664 

William Borough controuler of her Maicsties Navy. 1679 

Pror Stafordsh. (1686) 277 Controller of all the Excise in 

England and Wales. 1977 Rosertson fist. Amer. I. 

75 Alonso de. Quintanilla, comptroller of the finances in 

Castile, -1835 Sin J. Ross NV. J Pass, ii. 8 My excellent 

friend Sir Byam Martin, Comptroller of.the Navy. -x845 

Stemnun Laws Eng. UW. 171 ‘An officer in London; called 

the comptroller in bankruptcy. - . . 

+3. One ‘who takes to task, calls in ‘question, 

- Yeproves, or censurés ; a censorious critic. Ods. , 

1566 Dranr Horace Epist. u. i. (1967)G iv, Of dumpishnes, 


| --repose ‘the controlement of my life. 
| Observ. Cacsar’s Comm: 39 Otherwise'-the coitrse of des- 
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enuyé, and ire a.sharpe controwler he. 1583 Futxe De- 
Jence xviii. 532 These controllers .. of the. Latin text by the 
Hebrew. 158 R. Harvey P/. Percenali 21 Pert Con- 
troulers of Magistracy. 1624 Br. Hare Ags?. Brown §2 
Recoll. Treat. 72x My omissions were of ignorance -. An 
easie imputation from so great a controuler. 

4,.One who controls or keeps under control ; 
one who restrains, directs, or manages. ; 

zsq4x Barnes MW4&s. (1573) 312/t Rulers, and counsellers, 
and controllers. 630 Anti-Armin. 115 It makes 
the great controwler of the world, a bare’spectator. 1772 
Preestiey Jzst. Relig. (1782) I. 258 God [is] the sole con- 
troller of the laws. 1884 conten Rev. Oct. 518 The State 
stands .. as regulator and controller of the family. 
- b. zransf. of things inanimate. eat 

1630 R, Fohuson's Kingd. § Conunw. 588 The puissance of 
their neighbours hath beene ..a controler to their famous 
invasions. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia #3; Feare, the con- 
trouler onely of those that would be bad. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. I. v. 250 Catholicism was the great rival and 
controller of the feudal strength and tyranny. 


c. A piece of mechanism that controls or regu- 
lates motion; /Vaut. an apparatus for regulating 
or checking the motion of a chain-cable as it runs 
towards the hawse-holes. 

31867 SuytH Sailor's Word-bk., Chain-cable controller, a 
contrivance for the prevention of one part of the chain 
riding on another while heaving in. 1868 Nares Seaman- 
ship fed. 4) 129 A link of the cable, which in running out 
is caught in the controller. 1879 Tomson & Tarr Nat. 
Phit. 1. 1. 491 Regulating its motion by an abutting con- 
troller. 2886 Bicycling News 23 Apr. 437/2 The machine 
. has..a very effective automatic steering controller. 

5. Controlier-general: an officer entrusted 


with the supreme direction or control. 

1562 in Vicary'’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 143 Controller 
generall of all y* Cities hospitalles. 1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 
3716/3 Comptroller-General of the Revenues of these Coun- 
tries. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. vee Grand financier 
of confiscation, and comptroller general of sacrilege. 1863 
P, Barry Dockyard Jcon. 58 The Controlier-General 
should also submit a carefully prepared estimate of the 
entire cost of the ship. 

Hence Contro'llership, the office of controller. 

1498 Act xr Hen. VIT, c. 33 § 18 Thoffice of Comptroller- 
shippe of all plees, 1837 Carnyre Fr. Rev. 1. u. v, We 


saw Turgot cast forth from the Controllership. 1871 Daily 
News 8 Feb., In 1868..the Controllership of the was 
associated with the office of Third Lord of the iralty. 


+Contro‘llery. Oés. rare. [f. CONTROLLER : 
see -ERY.] = ContTrot sd., CoNTROLLERSHIP. 

1g9§ in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. {x655) 12 Duties 
pertaining to the Offices of Controllery and Collectory. 
1639 /bid. 454 The Office of Controllerie [was] given to Sir 
David watt 

Controlless (kgntré'llés), a. [f. ContRon sd. 
+-LESS.] Not under control or restraint. 

1657 i. Goonwis riers Tried 8 A rulc-less, law-less, con: 
troule-less generation of men, 1818 Byron Fuan 1. cxvi, 
The controulless core Of human hearts. 

Controlling (kgatrowlin), v2. sb. [f. Con- 
TROL v. + -ING1.] The action of the verb Con- 
TROL; restraint, domination ; + calling in question. 
(Now chiefly gerundial. ) 

1523 Lp. BERNERS Froiss. I. ccxiii. 264 The great lordes 
.-vysited the ladies and damusels without any controllynge, 
1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1291/x [To] vse their owne 
iudgement in thallowing or in the controllynge of any part 
of hys context. 16g: Hoses ZLeviath. 1. xxvi. 139 Conse- 
quently to controule their controulings. 1874 Green Short 
Hist, vi. § 1.265 The right of granting and controlling sub- 


Sidies. 
[see -Inc2.] That 


Contro'lling, //. a. ] 
controls; formerly + censorious, overbearing. 

Controlling experiment: see Contnrot sb. 3b. Control. 
ing nozzle : one by which the volume of the stream issuing 
from it can be regulated. 

1576 Fresine Panopl, Efist. 330 Which deserved well 
lyking, and not Soretollieg ete: 1593 SuAKS, 2 
Hen, VI,'v. 4, 103 Controlling Lawes, 2835 Macautay 
Hist. Eng, 111, 689 There was no controlling authority. 
Hence Contro‘llingly adv. | ; 

1650 B. Discolliminium 2 Which makes him write with 
sucha ars ty Peg quill, too controulingly and censoriously. 
1886-7 G. O, Fay in Proc. Amer. Soc. Instruct. Deaf 224 
‘To mingle socially, controllingly, with the children. 

Controlment (kgntrowlmént). arch. Forms 
as in ContRou sd, and v. [f. CONTROL v, +--MENT : 


cf. mod. I. contvélement.] - 
+L. The controlling ofaccounts: seeConTROL 2.1. 
xsoz Privy Purse Exp. Elis. York (1830) 66 Clerc of 

comptrolment of the Kinges houshold. 1539 Housch. Ord. 

in Thynne Animady. Introd. (1865) 35 The-said Clerkes- 

Compirollers shall yearlymake the Booke of Comptrollment. 

1647 Howanp Crown Rev. 5 ‘Two deputy Chamberlaines to 

write the Comptrollment of the Pell. “ 2708 J. CHamber- 

Layne Sé, Gt. Brit, 1. 1. xii. (1743) r0r All bills of comptrol- 

ment .. are allotted & allowed by the Clerks-Comptrollers. 
transf. 1865 Jewew Repl. Harding (1611) p55 Leaue to 

lay out our owne reckenings, as we thinke best, hauing 

himselfe the aduantage of controlement, if-errour happen 

to fall out. - ger eS 
2. =Contror sb. 1 aot, 

* 1494 Act 1x Hen. VIT, c. xg Justices of: Pence .. ap- 
ointed. .to have the’ Oversight and Controlment ofthe said 
heriffs. 1577 Fenton Gold, Epist. 127 In thy fayth I maye 

i fe 4 Epmonps 
tinie Were subiect to our controlement. based Enticx Lon. 
don TV..191 One of the sorting houses, under’ the comptrol- 
ment of tl We crepe ager post, x879 W.'G. Warp Zss. 

(7884) I.'384 God has .. abavcated the controlment of my 

acts. * - . oe EROS AO eve ar : 


CONTROVERSE. _ 


-3.- Restraint, check =Contron sb.2. Very.com- 
mon in 16-17th c.-in phr. Without controlment. 

* asz5 Lp. Berners Froiss. 11. clxxxiv. [chcxx.] 556 That 
the Englyshmen shulde go at their pleasure without any 
controlement, 1595 Suaks. Yok 1.3. 20 Heere have we war 
for war, & bloud for bloud, Controlement for controlement. 
1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit. m. iv, § 14 note; He will 
enjoy his lust without controlment. | 1764 Cuurcnity Indep. 
(R.), Happy the bard Who 'bove controlment, dares to 
speak his mind. 2998 Love Feast 11 Kick against Control- 
ment and Direction. 1855 Sincteton Virgil-II. 172 Not 
righteous by controlment, nor bylaws, Themselves restrain. 
ing of their free accord. ; 

+4. Calling to account, calling in question, cen- 
sure: cf, ConTROL v. 3. Obs. : 

1546 Br. Garpiner Decl, Art. Faye 95d, Not dismaied, 
with your controlements. 2587 Turpery. Trag. T. (1837) 
x6 Controlements came from haughtie breast, for that 1 
undertooke With English quill to turne the-verse of learned 
Lucans booke, _@ 1600 Hooxer Zecl. Pol, vit. xvi. §.4 In 
controlment of this conceit. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. ui. i. 105 He incurs the controlment of reason. 

+Controm, Obs. rare. 

1599 Peeve Sir Clyom, Wks, 111. 92 She went even check 
by jowl With our head controm’s wife. « 

+ Contropposi'tion. Ods. rare. [f. Conrra- 
1+OProsition.] Opposition against; counter- 
opposition. 

1621 Be. Mountaau Diatrilz 110 In these forlorn times of 
Contradiction and controppesition. . 

Controve, obs, form of Contrivz v.! 

Controvene, etc., obs. ff, ConTRAVENE, etc. 


+ Controve'rsable, a Ods.—° [f. ContRo- 
VERSE v.+-ABLE! corresp. to It. controversabile 
(in Florio 1611), and mod.F. controversable.] 
Capable of being controverted ; controvertible. 

x61z Frorio, Controuersabile, controuersable. Jbid. Con- 
trouerseuole, controuersable, ee tt 

+Controve'rsal, a. Obs. [£. L. coutrovers-us 
turned against, controverted, disputed (see Con- 
TROVERSED) + -AL.] ieee: . 

L. Tumed or looking in opposite directions. ' 

3644 Miron Arcop, (Arb.) 74 ‘The Temple of Janus with 
his two controversal faces. ‘ 

2. Subject to controversy ; debatable ;=Comrro- 
VERSIAL I. pons Pas 

1612 T. Tavtor Cont, Titus i. 8 The iudgment of the 
most controuersall matters was committed by God to the 
Priests. 1635 Austin Medi#, 92 Their Countrie, from 
whence they came, is as controversall, and incertainc.. 
1660 SrinuincrL. Jr. 1. vi. §.6 (1662) 122 Far from insert- 
ing any thing controversal into them, a 

8. OF or pertaining to controversy ; polemical ; 
= CONTROVERSIAL 2. . 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 22 His polemicall and contro- 
versall books, 166: Baxter Alor, Prognost, 1 xiii, 60 
Abundance of -Controversal Writings. 1697 D. F. Char. 
Dr. §, Annesicy Pref. Bij, Some excel in Polemical Divinity, 
some in Controversal. 

4. Taking part in controversy; = ConTROVER- 
SIAL 3. 

ass Baltes Peace Conse. 130 Not so common 2 thing as 
some controversal Doctors .. take it to be. 1657 —- Pres. 
Thoughts 25 A hundred other controversall men. . 

Hence Coutrove'rsally adv., controversially, 

1672 Penn Spir. Truth Vind. 39 Those who trade cither 
Ministerially or Controversally with them, °° + * 

+ Controve'rsary, -ory, @ and sb,’ Obs. 
[f L. contravers-zs (sce CONTROVERSED) + -ARY, 
“ony; ch adversary.) . 

A. adj, = ConTROVERSIAL, 

x6r0 Br, Hart Afol. agst. Browntsts § 26 Diuers contro- 
wersary discourses. 1628 — Old Xelig, Ep. Ded, 4 These 
controuersorie ports. : R . 

B. sb. =ConrRoversy, Pe Meo dt 8 

¢ 1635 Sin W. Pots Descrifi. Devon 1. 164 Which hath 
sett many controversaryes on. pe ‘ 

+Controverse, sd. Obs. Also 6 contrauerce. 
(a. I. controverse, ad. L. controversia’ ContRo- 
VERSY.] = CONTROVERSY. 

1§.. Fevuve (W. de W.) 4ét/c, The Contrauerce bytwene 
a Louer anda Jaye. 896 Srenser F, Q. 1. v. 2 Now here 
commeth next in place .. ‘The controverse of beauties sove- 
raine grice. 1631 Donxe Progr. Soul (R.), We sec in 
authors, too stiff to recant An-hundred controverses of an 
ant, _ 1636 G. Sanpys Parafhr. Fob 15 (T.) He. .with his 
sword the controverse decides. ./6id. 106 (1.)" The con; 
troverse of life and death Is arbitrated by.his breath, . 

+Controverse, v. Obs. | [The ppl,.adj. Con- 
MNOVERSED =I. controversé, 1:..controversis, came 


-at length-to be treated as a true pple., implying a 


verb f0 controver'se, which actually occurs in Florio 
as a rendering of It. controvérsare. In Fr., contro- 
versé goes back to 16th ¢., but ‘the’ verb contro- 
verser is given only as,a useful .neologism by 
Littré.: Latin’ had a deponent controversart to 
enter into controversy, dispute: cf. sense 2.) 

LL. ¢vans. ‘To make (a matter) the subject’ of con- 
troversy ; to discuss, debate. . . ‘ 
+2602 Carew Cornwall 26b,The causes [are] so controversed 
amongst the leamed. x6xx Frorto, Controuersdre, to con 
trouerse,. 1616 T. Gonwin Aloses § A. (1655) 33 It is much 
controversed, whether the Assideans were Pharisees or Es- 
senes, 2788 B. Manrin fag. Arts § Se. ui. g The most 
learned Philosophers have-been controversing this Point 
for above soc Years. _~ Pisces ter Oe cae 


CONTROVERSED. 


b. fo controverse in question: to-call in ques- 
tion, challenge, -dispute, controvert. : 
1603-2 Funsecke 2nd Pt, Parall, 12 If this title bee con- 
trouersed-in question, whether shall the ecclesiasticall court 
or temporal! hold-iurisdiction. 
2, intr. To enter into controversy, dispute w7¢/. 
- 1699 F. Buce Quakerism Exp, 60 There never was any 
, Heresie had the Impudence.. to wrong all Peuple.they 
controvers’d with. ° best ts 
+ Controversed, 2//. a. Obs. [In.form = 
prec. vb.+-~kD1, and at length so regarded: but 
J’, coutroversé and Eng. controversed both appeared 
‘earlier than the respective verbs,and were app. direct 
adaptations of L. coutroversus, with the native 
ppl. endings -d,-ed. L. controvers-ts appears to 
ave been a compound of contra (=contsa) + verses 
turned, with the sense (1) ‘turned against, orin a 
contrary direction’, (2) ‘opposed, disputed, con- 
troverted’; in the latter sense it was practically 
the pa. pple. of an unused verb contrdvertére : 
see CONTROVERT.] 
Made the subject of controversy; called in ques- 
tion’ ; disputed, controverted. 
e175 Funes Confut, Doctr. Purgatory (1377) 441 That 
aunswereth one controuersie with an other, as much contro- 
uersed. xzg8x N. Burne (¢z¢/e), The Disputation concerning 
the Controversit Headdis of Religion. 1585 Apr. Sanpys: 
Sernt.(1841) 416 In upright deciding of controversed causes. 
1631 R. H. Arraignin Whole Creature x. § 3. 87 Who.. 
thus decides, the controversed case. «1663 SaNDERSON 
Seri. vit. (x68) 295 One single Controversed Conclu- 


sion. = 
¥ Controverser, Os. Also -or. [f. Con- 


PROVERSE Y. +-ER1,] One engaged in controversy ; 
a controyersialist. 

x6z0 Be, Hatt How, Mar. Clergy 29 (T.) Which place, 
boulted before to the bran by many controversers, etc. 1625 
Br. Mountacu 42%, Cesar. ix. gx Sine Det gratia, saith 
the controversor, .¢ 1670 Hacker Cent. Seriz. (1675) 153 
This opinion their Cardinal Controverser disavows. 


. Controversial (kentrév5-1fal), a. Also 6-7 
-siall, 6 -tial, ad. L. controversial-is, f. contro- 
versia: see CONTROVERSY and -sL.] 


1. -Subject to SaROveny open to discussion ; 
debatable, questionable; disputed. j 
"1883 Stunves Anat, Abus, 1. x21 Although it be con- 
trouersiall whether they bee things indifferente or not. 
r6go Furuer Pisgah u, x. atx The Priests.. had a con- 
troversiall City appointed them..so that they must win it 
before they could wear it. 1800 Med. ¥rnl. IV. 157 My 
opinion on this controversial point. 1847 J. Witson Chm 

orth (1857) 1. x42 As controversial a point as the author- 
ship of Junius, . 


2. Of pertaining to, or of the nature of contro- 


versy ; polemical. 
31639 Vitlear' Errors Censuved 112 The ‘court of Con- 
troversiall” Divinity. ‘e@x7x0 Br, Burn Serv, vi. I. 150 


(R.) Polemical or controversial divinity is..that part of 
divinity, which instructs and furnisheth a man with neces- 
sary weapons to defend the truth against its enemies. 1839 
Ketcurtey Hist. Eng. I. 32 His controversial writings. 
1875 Srupss Const. Hist. I11. xviii. 240 The general object 
of his writing was didactic rather than controversial. 

3. Engaging in or given to controversy ;- dispu- 
tations. 1 ; So 20 et 

1659 aie Errors Censuved 112, I wish .. that Con- 
troversiall .Divines would_cease to be. stinging Satyrists. 
1807 Cranse Library 251 But most she fears the controver- 
sial pen. 1832 Hetrs Comes. Sodit. xii, (2874) 210 What a 
pity it would be if controversy were abandoned to the weak 
or controversial only. 3 : 

4. as sb, A controversial matter or‘argument. 

1658 Manton £x6, Fude 3 In controversials there is great 
use of writing, controversies not being so easily determined 
by the judgment of the ear as the eye. 

Controve'rsialism. [f. prec, + -1sm] A 
controversial spirit or practice, : 

1859 Lit, Churchuan V. 459 It shews a tendency to con 
troversialism, 1884 Brecuer in Homiletic Monthly Mar. 
386 There are temptations on the part. of many to contro- 


versialism. | é pee Sts P 
Controversialist (kpntrvoxfZlist). [f as 
prec. +--18t.] “One who, practises or is skilful. in 
controversy; one who treats a subject in-a-contro- 
versial manner’; .a.disputant. ‘ $e 
@1734 Norra Zam. m1. Vi-§ 1x6 (2740) soz That I lave 
taken this Author to Task, in.the Quality of a Controver- 
sialist. .for’a ‘Party and’not Truth. 1794 Pacey vid. 1 
ix, § 7(R.) This rashi and wild controversialist -[Marcion], 
1874.GREEN Short Hist. v. §'3 (1882):229 Wyclif... the 
boldest and most indefatigable of, .controversialists, ~~ 
Controve'rsialize, v, are. [f. as prec. + 
-lzE.] “txtr. To. engage im controversy with. ~ 
_ 3841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 152 .The easy and vain work 
of controversializing with straggling laggards. 7 
Controversially (kpntrév5-xfali),- adv. [f, 
ContTROVERSIAL + -LY 2,}- In a controversial man- 
. her; .as.regards controyersy. .. then 3 : 
2, 1682.24 Plea Nonconf. Ded. A iij b;_ Some that: are’ too 
controversially disposed- 187x Moriey Voltaire (1886) 25% 
It would have béen controversially futile if he had done so. 
31882 ‘Mrs. Pirman Mission Life Gr. & Pal. 344 We allude 
to the subject,-not controversially, but, etc. S ie 
_Controve'rsialness. vare~°. [fas prec. +, 
. =NESS.] Controversial quality. : ae 
~ 1730-6 in Batrey (folio) Hence 2773 in Asu, etc. 
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+ Controverrsible, a. Ods. [f. L. controvers- 
zis CONYROVERSED + -BLE.] Open to controversy ; 
ContROVERTIBLE. © 7)” 

1634. Jackson Creed vu. xix. Wks. VII. 159 What piace 
of Scripture is there’ less controversible for grammatical sig- 
hification of the words. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 
120 The discussing of things dubious and controversible. 
“+Controve:rsiless, 2. Obs. rare—". [f. Con- 
TROVERSY sd, +~-LESS.] Without or not admitting 
of controversy, 

x604 Tooxer Fabrique of Ch. 30 (L.) This matter being 
controversiless, that tithes predial and personal belong to 
churchmen. r 

Controversion (kpntrdévS1fon). [a. med.L. 
contréverston-ent, OF. controversto controversy, 
f. L. contrévers-as ; see CONTROVERSED and -ION. 
In sense 2 treated as n. of action from controvert.] 

+1. A controversy, a dispute. Ods. 

1677 SvoTtiswoop Hist. Ch. Scot. 1. (ed. 4) 47 They.. 
did. . work them. .to remit the decision of the controversion 
to King Edward [ed. x, 1655, Aas controversie]. 1762 H. 
Brooke Toyal Rom. Cath. 33 Any Controversion or Doubts 
that may arise. : 

2. The action of controverting. 

1762 H. Brooke Tryal Rom. Cath. 55 Depositions..open 
to the..Cavil and Contraversion of all People. 1846 Wor- 
CESTER, Controversion, act of controverting, dispute, 
Hooker. 1889 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 2/3 Allow me space 
for a few words in controversion of your statement. 

3. A turning in the opposite direction. /¢. and 

Jig: (also ConTRAVERSION.) 

, 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 53 Controversion .. in Wheeling 
is performed by the Front of the Squadron, so that whilst 
the Rank makes the Motion, the File remains. 1860 A. L. 
Winvsor L¢hica vii. 339 A similar fundamental controver- 
sion in ethics seems to have taken place in Greece to that 
which took place in Italy in Macchiavelli’s time. 

Controversional (kpntréva-sfenal), 2. rare. 
[f. prec. +-au.] = Con?RovERSIAL. 

1882-3 Scuarr Herzog’s Encycl. Rel. Knowl. \. 245 (Be- 
noit] wrote several controversional tracts, 

Hence Controve-rsionalism, Controve'rsion- 
alist, 

1820 Examiner No. 660. 778/1 The. .writings of contro- 
versionalists, 1852 7ait’s Mag. XIX. 509 A. .civility which 
controversionalists do not invariably display. 1838 Sin A. 
Grant in Oxford Zéss, 86 Such a various controversionalism 
.. could not fail to give rise to manifold inconsistencies. 

+ Controve'rsious, ¢. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. 
contréversios-us much controverted, f£. controversia: 
see -0uS. Cf. OF. contraversios (Godef.).] Full 
of controversy. 

1366 T. Starceton Ret. Unty. Yewel Pref., Touching 
matters in religion controuersious. 1730-6 Batty (folio), 
Contraversious, full of controversy. 

+Controve'rsist. Obs. [f Controversy + 
+18T.] = CONTROVERSIALIST. 

1626 W. Scrater Expos. 2 Thess. (1 
.Schoolemen and Controuersists. /bic 
trouersists. 

+Controve'rsity. Obs. rare. [ad. OF: 
controversité, prob, ad. med.L. *contréversitds, {. 
controvers-us: see CONTROVERSED. Cf. adversity, 
perversity.) Controverted condition, controversy. 

1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regint. F, Controuersite_amonge 
phisitians touchynge the choyce of flesshes. 1552 HuLoer, 
Controuersitie, contvouersta, lis. 

Controversor, -y: see CONTROVERSER, -ARY. 

Controversy (kp'ntrévassi), sd. Also 5-4 
contra-, 5-cye. [ad. L. costrdversia, n. of quality 
£, controvers-us turned against, disputed ; whence 
also -earlier F. controversie (14th-16th c.), and 
mod.F. controverse, in same sense.] 

1, The action of disputing or contending one 
with another; dispute, debate, contention. 

4@. as to rights, claims, and the like. Ods. 

1382 Wycutr Hed. vi. 16 The ende of al her controuersye 
or debate is an ooth to confermacioun. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. an. 7 John (R.), Contrauersy and varyaunce began 
to og oe amonge y° personys assygned for the iij astatys. 
1585 Even Decades W. Ind. 1. v. 27 He..madé hyma Iudge 
in causes of controuersie, 1652 NeEpuan tr, Sedden's Mare 
C2. 75 The Carthaginians enjoying the Dominion of the Sea 
without controversie. ace 
* transf, x6ox-Suaxs, Yud,-C, 1. it: og The Torrent roar'd, 
and‘ we did buffet it,.stemming it with hearts of Contro- 
uersie. - . 

__b. Disputation on “a matter of opinion; the 
contending of-opponents ‘one with another on ‘a 
‘subject of dispute; discussion ‘in which opposite 
viéws-are advanced and maintained by opponents. 
‘Now chiefly applied to such a discussion conducted 
in writing: Be sos nec , : 

1563-87 Foxe A. § JZ, (1684) III. 564 It was agreed by 
both, withotit Controversie (not one ‘saying contrary) that, 
ete. 1597 Hooker £ecd, Pol. v. Ixxix. § a Theveis no place 
left of doubt or controversy. 1644 Micron Educ. (1738) 136 
To:be tossed-and turmoiled ‘vith their unballasted wits in 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of contraversy. 1650 Honses 
Hum. Nat. xiii. (R.), The signs-of two, opinions contradic- 
tory one to another, namely affirmation and negation.of the 
same thing, is called controversy. 1746 
Methodist Pref. 1 This.is the first time -I have appeared 
in Controversy properly.so called. ' 1839 KiicistLey /is?. 


) 69 To this accord 
150 Greatest Con- 


Westey Bric. ; 


Zug. UW. 57 Might put anend to religious controversy. 1875 | 
Mannie Afisszon H. Ghost vi. 150 This text has been the | 


subject of endless controversy. - = 


- CONTROVERT. 


c. Const. At, 22 controversy: said of persons, 
or matters in dispute. Without, beyond, out of 
controversy [Lat. sine controversta]: without or 


beyond dispute, question, or doubt. 

1547 J. Harrison Bxhort. Scottes 218 He without al doubt 
or controuersy, was very Emperor of al Britayn. 1555 Epen 
Decades 40 The matter is yet in controuersie. 1594 WEsT 
and Pt. Symbol. § 1 The facultie or power of pronouncing 
sentence betweene persons at controversie. 1611 BIBLE 
Transl. Pref. 5 S. Hierome. .the best linguist without con- 
trouersie, of his age. 1644 Miron Edue, (1738) 1. 140 That 
it should be plain, healthful, and moderate, I suppose is out 
of controversy. 19777 Watson Hist. Philip If (2839) 279 
Vitelli, who was, without controversy, the ablest and most 
experienced general, 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises (ed. 3) 
Il. 89 This case was considered to have fixed, beyond con- 
troversy, the rule of law upon this subject. 


2. (with a and Z/.) A dispute, contention. 
¢1425 Wyntoun Croz. vit. vii 92 Be-twene pame cawsyd 
wes controversys. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xix. 60 
Fyndyng alwayes som controuersies that nede not, but onely 
for to passe tyme. xgr2 dct 4 Hen, VIIL, c 11 Variaunces 
and contraversies.. bytwene the seid parties, x899 SHAxs. 
Hen. V, u. iv. 109 Husbands, Fathers, and betrothed 
Louers, That shall be swallowed in this Controuersie, 1678 
Cupwortn /utell, Syst. 1. i. § 19. 18 A perpetual War and 
Controversie in the World .. betwixt these two Parties or 
sects of men. 1845 Poison in Encycl. Afetrop. 797 In 
criminal controversies, : 
b. esp. A debate or dispute on a matter of 


opinion; a discussion of contrary opinions. 

1573 G. Harvey Lectter-d&. (Camden) 11 It were more 
fruteful for us ., to handle sum sad & witti controversi. 
1611 Bis.e 7vanst, Pref. 11 Lest the Authoritie of the 
Scriptures for deciding of controuersies .. should somewhat 
beshaken, 1713 BerkELey /7y/as § P. in. Wks, 1.359 The 
controversy about Matter. .lies altogether between you and 
the philosophers. 1852 H. Rocrers Ze. Faith (1853) 100 
The great controversy respecting the ‘Origin of Evil’. 

+3. Difference of opinion, disagreement. Ods. 

1538 Starkey Lxgland |. ii. 28 Thys thyng .. semyth to 
be a controuersy..betwyx Arystotyl and Plato. /é7d. 1. ii. 
44 Thus, Master Lvpset, the thyng dyuersly consyderyd 
makyth betwyx vs to appere controuersy. F 

4. Comb., as + controversy-logit, -writer. 

1680 H. Dopwett Tro Lett. Advice (1691) 195 For Con- 
troversie Logick I mention nothing. ax691 Br, I’, Bartow 
Rem. 159 (T.) Their schoolmen, casuists, and controversy- 
writers have so mixed Aristotle’s philosophy with their 
divinity. 

+ Controversy, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] = Con- 
TROVERSE v. Tlence Co‘ntroversying vb, sb. 

1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 108 More controversied 
than the other two. 1606 T. WHerennaLy Discov. Abuses 
Ch. Christ 5 ‘These pointes of religion now controversied 
among vs, 1865 CaRLyLe.fvedk. Gz, xvin, x, About which 
there has been such commentating and controversying. 

Controvert (kpntréviit, kgntrdévrt), v. Also 
7-8 contra-. [Appeared about 1600: f. L. type 
*controvertére (f. contré- against + vertére to turn) 
on the assumed analogy of L. contvoversts CONTRO- 
VERSED, and of convert, pervert, etc. So in 
mod.Sp. controvertir, Pg. controverter. 

The source of this and the conjunct words was L. cont7é- 
versus turned against, opposed, controverted ; thence, OF, 
contvovers adj, (15th c.) opposed, hostile, controverted ; also 
F. controver'sd (16th c.) controverted, and Eng. controversed ; 
thence the Eng. verb 40 contvoverse, and mod.F. contro. 
verser; finally, by analogy, Eng. controver?, with its ppl. 
adj. controverted. The stress varies between the first and 
the third syllable: the latter mode is less usual, but more 
according to analogy: cf. aximadvert, advert, etc. con- 
tradict, contravene, etc. So with the derivatives.] 

+1. trans. To oppose by argument or action ; 
to dispute or contest (a title, possession, etc.). 

1609 SKENE eg. J7aj. 60 He may. .alledge that na recog- 
nition sould be taken, anent the lands contraverted. 166 
BrAMBALL Yast Vind. iii. 31 Whether the possession. .was 
certain and setled, or controverted and unquiet. 1682 Bur- 
net Rights Princes v. 188 Yet the Rights of Guardianship 
+ Were never controverted, 

2. To make the subject of controversy or verbal 


contention ; to debate, discuss, dispute about. 

x6xz Brinstey Lad. Lit. xiii. (1627) 184 A Theame of some 
matter which may be controverted, 1621 Burton Anat. 
ATed.-1, iii, ut, (1652) 207 Why melancholy men are witty.. 
is a problem much controverted. 1749 Fie-pinc Tom Fones 
(x775) III, rz0 A point which was controverted between Mr, 
‘Thvackuin and Mr. Square. 1841 D’Israezi Ammen, Lit, 
(x867) 6x2 He would controvert the matter with eminent 
divines. 2 

b. Const. with object claztse. : : 

x684 T. Burnet 7%. Zarth 1.254 The fathers. .disputed,and 
controverted, whether paradise was corporeal, or intellectual 
only. 1744 Harris Three Treat. m1.'1. (1765) 126 Whether 
all this deserves thename of Good or not, I donot controvert, 

3. To contend against or oppose in argument; 
to dispute, deny, contradict. _. ‘i 

a@x613 Oversury Mewes fo Univ. Wks. (1856) 180 When one 
truth is granted, it may.be .. brought to confirm any other 
controverted,. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. ZZ, vit. iv. 346 
“The existence hereof men do not controvert. 1788 Priest- 
Ley Lect. Hist. xxxvi. 265 The Aristotelian Bailosophy-- 
which no person had the. courage .to.controvert before 
Descartes. 18x8 Cruise ra og (ed, .2) IV. 316 This doc- 
trine has been controverted; it’ is, bowever, ‘very ably 
defended--by- Mr. “Hargrave. 31830 S. R. Maritanp The 
1260 Days 23 The statement'which you-have-attempted to 
controvert. 1880 McCarruy Ows Times IV. liii.r27 A fact 
which cannot be Controverted, ‘Anes er oe 
*? b, ‘To oppose, stand up against (a-person). 

1816 Scorr’ Old Mort. xxvii, Thou-wilt ‘join. thy ‘grey 
hairs to his green youth to controvert me in this matter ? 


CONTROVERTED. 


4. intr. To engage in a controversy. 

3616 Buttoxar, Controvert, to contend, strive, or be at 
variance about'a matter. 164: R. B, K. Parallel Liturgy 
w. Afass-bk.; etc. 48 They do controvert among themselves 
about the words. 1683 Curtis in Mfew..¥. Story Revived 
32 Thou didst net much controvert with him. - x8sx J. H. 
Newnan Cath, ix Eng, 304 He would not controvert with 
me at all, unless I subseribed to a doctrine, etc. 

Controverted (see pret.), Af/. a. 
+-EDL] Subjected to controversy. 

+1. Made an object of contest; disputed. Ods. 

1632 J. Pory in Ellis Orie. Lett. 1. 273 III. 276 There is 
none now living but himselfe that hath any title to that so 
long controverted Crowne. a 166x Futter Worthies (1840) 
IIT. 478, I have not called for a sword, to divide the con- 
troverted child betwixt the two mothers. 1756 Jonnson 
Life King of Prussia Wks, 1787 IV. 543 He..dispatched 
two thousand soldiers into the controverted countries, 

2. Made an object of controversial discussion. 

1605 T. Sranke Brotherly Perswas. (1607) 80 To smoth the 
controuerted changable things. @16z9 Doxne Brafavaros 
(1644) 180 The Expositors (of what perswasion soever in 
controverted points). 1651 Hones Leviath. m. xliit. 331 
Texts..of obscure, or controverted Interpretation. 19751 
Jounson Rambler No. f ? 13 A better explication of a 
controverted line. 1842 Pusey Crisis Eng. Ch. 3x The very 
atmosphere is full of controverted doctrine, 

+8. Controverted election: & contested (quot. 
1736) ; b. disputed, petitioned against. Ods. 

1736 Fiecoinc Pasguin u. Wks. 1784 III. 254 Heaven 
send us a controverted election. 1823 Crasp 7echn. Dict., 
Controverted Election, the same as contested Election. 
1844-7 Barron & Arnotp (¢ié/e) Reports on Controverted 
elections. 1866 Hansarp Ser. 11. CLXXXI. 879 Costro- 
verted Elections. Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that 
his Warrant for the appointment of Members to serve on 
the General Committee of Elections was upon the Table. 

Controverter (see the vb.), Also 7 -or. 
{f. as prec.+-ER'] One who controverts; a dis- 
putant, a controversialist. 

1893 Donne Sai. ii. (R.), As controverters in vouch’d texts 
leave out Shrew’d words, which might against them clear 
the doubt. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., Controu. scriptores, 
Some controverters in divinity are like swaggercrs in a 
tavern, that. .turn avery thing into a weapon, 1827 Hong 
Everyday Bk. UW. 375 Dr. Parr .. the skilful controverter. 


Controvertible (kentriv3-ztfb'l), a. [f. Con- 
TROVERT or L. type *contrdvert-dve + -(1)BLE.] 
Capable of being controverted ; disputable. 

1614 Br. Hart Agst, Brownists § 33 Recoll. Treat. 767 Uf 
controvertible or doubtfull, men ought to beare one with 
anothers different judgement. 1652 Baxter /uf Bapt, 121 
Covenants containing smaller and controvertible points. 

Hence Controvertiply adv, In mod. Dicts. 

Controverting (see the vb.), vb. sb. [f. 
ContRovert + -ING!.] The action of the verb 
Controvenr? ; debating, disputing. 

1665 Maney Grotins’ Low C. Warres 11 After many de- 
layes and controvertings, a Tax was granted by the States. 
1852 Newman Scope Univ, Educ, 26 It is not safe contro- 
verting with the master of twenty legions. 

Controverting, f7/. a. [f. as prec, +--1NG 2.] 
That controverts, 

1647 Cnasnaw Jfusic’s Duel Poems 88 In controverting 
warbles evenly shared With her sweet self she wrangles. 

Controvertist (kpntrdvastist, -vastist). Also 
8 contra-, [f. Conrrovert + -1st.] One who 
practises or is engaged in controversy; a Con- 
TROVERSIALIST. 

16g5 8S. W. Schisu: Disarimd 212 He was borne a Contro- 
vertist, 1667 Decay Chr. Piety x. § 1. 312 Our. contro- 
vertists fall from arguments to reproaches. 1789 Jounson 
Rassclas xxii, Their disputations .. often continued till 
neither controvertist remembered upon what neti they 
began. 3852 J. H. Newman Scope Univ. Educ. 262 To 
crush and pound to dust the audacious controvertist. 1884 
Irnl. Educ. 1 Sept. 34x One hint which might advanta- 
geously be acted upon by all controvertists. 

+ Controvexti-stical, a. Obs. [f. prec. + 
210+-AL.] Of the nature of a controversy; Con- 
TROVENSIAL, © | * : 

19704 Gentl, Instructed (1732) 350 (D.) Eudoxus told him 
in controvertistical debates, there was no appeal from reason 
to the sword, 1715 M. Davies then. Brit. 1. 4o He.. 
writ. . Discourses, Controvertistical Libels, Notes, cte, 


Controvertor: sce CONTROVERTER, 
Controving, -or, obs. ff. of ContrivING, -ER. 
. | Contrurcidate, v. Ods-° [f. ppl. stem of 
L. contructddre to cut to pieces, slay, f. cor-+ 
trucidére to cut to pieces.]_ ‘To wound, murther, 
for‘kill’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). - me 
+Contrivde, v. Obs. [ad. L. contryitd-itve to 
thrust together, push, crowd in, f. con- together + 
triidére to thrust, push, shove.] vans. To thrust 
vor crowd together, .* ” ee 
* 1609 Totriteur Fun. Pocsit 483 As Fear contrudes,so Choler 
doth disperse. . 1624 Heywoope Gunaik. To Rdr.y Why 1 
have shut up and contruded within a narrow.roome, many 
large Histories, x6gr tr. Bacon's Life § Death 52 The Air 
«doth contrude and thrust together the Flame, , . Lt 
‘ Contrufed, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of ConrRIvE. 
. + Contruncate, v. Obs—° [f. ppl. stent of L. 
contruncdre to cut down, f. con-.+ trunucare. to 
cut off.] .‘To'cut away. part’ (Cockeram 1623). - 
- [(Contrused, -sit, error for Conrrurep.]~ “ 
+ Contrugion, Oh. cave—l [f. L. contrit- 
siden, .n,. of action £. contritdére to CONTRUDE.] 


[f. prec. 


Thrusting or pressing together. 


980. 


ax691 Bove Wks. (1772) FI. 617 (R.)-The pressure or 


contrusion of the particles of the water against one another. 
ft Contruvth, v Obs. nonce-wd._ fsee Con-.] 
intr. To be true together, agree in truth: | - 

@x656 Br, Hat Revel. Vurer. § I Te the holy doctrines 
of Divine Scripture do, as that Fat said aright, ‘cuvady- 
deve, ‘contruth with’ each other, 

Contubernal (kgntidébamil), sd. and a. [ad. 
L. contubernalis tent-companion, comrade, prop. 
adj., f. co- together with +taberna ‘hut, tent: cf. 
conluberniume occupation of a tent in common.] 

A. sb. One who occupies the same tent; a tent- 
fellow, comrade. : : 

[1633 Sanverson Serm. iii, (1681) 11. 4o Under the same 
Captains Contubernalesand Comrades.) 1842 Tait's Afag. 
IX. 68: Mine ancient contubernal, Billy Sheridan. 

B. adj. Of or relating to occupation of the 
same tent; pertaining to temporary marriage, 

. 1873 C. C. Jones in Literature (N. Y.) 9 Feb. 1889, 273 
Frequently monogamous—the contubernal relation “being 
dissoluble at the will of the male. 

+Contuberuial, 2. Ods. [f. L. contubernt- 
um (see prec.)+-AL.] Sharing the same tent. 
Hence Contube‘rnially adv. 

¢ 1386 Citaucer Pars. 7, 2686 Humble folk been cristes 
frendes; they been contubernyal {v. 7. -yall, -ial, -iale, 
Hart. 7334 contubernially] with the lord. 

Contubernian (kgntizeb3-aniin). 2once-wd. [f. 
as prec, +-AN.] = CONTUBERNAL, sd. 

1835 J. H. Newman Let, (x89x) I. 138 Dear Froude is 
pretty well, but is languishing for want of his Oxford con- 
tubernians. | 

+ Contwiitive, «. Obs. rare—. [f. L. contutt- 
ppl. stem of contuéri to gaze upon (f. con- + tuéri 
to behold) + -ive.] Having a steadfast gaze, 

1649 Bucwer Pathomyot. u,v. 170 Of a Contuitive .. as 
pect, such as is seen in those who with some Tragicall, look 
would affright and scare others. 

+Contumace, sb. Obs. vare. [a. F. conti. 
mace, at. L. contumacia Contusacy.] = Contu- 
MACY ; also, a pronouncing a person to be in con- 
tumacy. 

@ 122g Aner, R, 198 Contumace. .is onwil ine ping pet heo 
haued undernumen_uorto donne, «1662 Heyuin His? 
Presbyterians 358 (D.) Except the fault be notorious. ,and 
so declared by an assize, excommunication, contumace, and 
lawful admonition. 

Contumace, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. contu- 
mace (in Godef.) stubborn, unyielding, ad. L. con- 
tumadc-em: see CONTUMAX.] = ConTuMACIOUS. 

cx425 Lausd, MS. of Chaucer, Pars. T.? 328 Contumace 
is he, etc. [other ATSS. contumax, contymax:; see Con- 
TuMax]. 1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge, ad fin. 3rd Balade 
i, Renegate andcontumace in all obstinacion. x54: R. Cor- 
tin Galyen's Terap. 2 D ij», Contumace & waywarde 
viceres, 

+Contumace, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. contumace-r 
(13th c. in Godef.), f. cortntmace ContTustacious.] 
trans. To pronounce guilty of contumacy. 

1663 Sratoinc Troub. Chas. I (1792) 1. 313 Jam.) No 
bishop was called nor contumaced, except the pretended 
bishop of Ross. 

ontumaced, A/. a. Obs. Become ‘contu- 
macious’: cf. Conrumace a. (for which it may be 
an error’). 

zg4z R. Corcanp Galyen's Terap. 2 D iij b, (He} wolde 
often open it [an ulcer] to wit yf it were contumaccd. 

Contumacious (kentivméfos), a Also 7 
-atious. [f. L. contiemdcz- (contumdx) ; sce CON- 
TUMAX and -actous.] 

1. Contemning and obstinatcly resisting authority; 
stubbomly perverse, insubordinate, rebellious. (Of 
persons and their actions.) : : 

2603 Knotes Hist. Turks (2621) 997: Their Turcoman 
nation. .were grown verie contumatious. s6ag Fuss Ch, 
ffist. us, it. § 8x. His contumacious Company-keeping (con- 
trary to his Confessours command) with an Excommunicated 
Count. 1772 Hist. Rochester 127 'To reduce the contuma- 
cious monks to obedience. 1829 I. Tavor Zrithus, x. 291 
piper spirit of contumacious scrupulosity which is the parent 
of schism. 33 ay ; : 

+b. Of diseases: Not readily yielding to treat: 
ment, stubborn. Ods, tet oe ; 

r6og Timme Quersit. 1. 152 Contumacious sicknesses, 
i tr, Bonet's Merc. Compit, vit. 263-In contumacious 
iseases, 

2. Law. Wilfully disobedient to the summons or 
order of a ‘court. : : : 

@x600 Hooxer “cel, Pol, vi. iv. §x Contumacious | acer 
which refuse to obey their sentence. , 1726 AYLIFFE 
190 He is in Law said to be a contumacious Person, who, on 
his Ne genie afterwards, departs the Court without Ieave, 
1823 Lincarn Hist, Eng. V1. 202 On her refusal to appear 
in person or by her attorney, she was pronounced contuma- 
cious. 3859 Hawrnorne. #7. § /2. Frais. I, 282 Contu- 
macious prisoners were put to a dreadful torture, . : 
. Hence Contumarciously ‘ady., Contunia‘cious- 
ness. - : SO Sapte dn et gol eae 

626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 333 II. 243 They con- 


tumaciously refused to go. - 2634‘ CoprincTon:tr.- Hist, 


Justine.219 Having their contumaciousness ‘punish’d with 
a'Pestilence. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's Prince (Reldg.- 1883) 
286 The clients are contumaciously litigious: 1676 Wise- 
MAN Surgery 1. xxv. (R:), The difficulty and contumacious- 
ness of cure [of elephantiasis]. 1842-Macautav IV; Hastings 
Ess. (1854) I1. 645 Imposing a fine when that assistance was 
contumaciously withheld. °x887°Sfectator 28 May 723 
Various delays in deciding upon his contumaciousness.  . : 


. TON Gold, Leg. 248/1 


aTEKE. | 


CONTUMELIOUS. | 


-Contumacity (kpntiemesiti). rare. [a. F. 
contumacité (16th c.- in Godef.), f. L. type *con- 
tuméacités, {. contumax;.see CONTUMAX and -ITY.] 
Contumacious quality, stubborn perverseness. — - 
¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. w. 67% To tame her contumacitece, 
31837 Cariyty Mirabcat Misc, Ess. (1888) V. 223 A solemn * 
hig aired man with such a fund .. of contumacity, irre- 

ragability. Shs i te . - . 

Contumacy (kp ntismisi).” Also. 4-7 -acie, 
5 -acye.* [ad. L. contumicia, n. of quality £ con- 
tumax > see next and -acy. Cf: Contuaace sb.} - 

1. Perverse and obstinate resistance of. or dis- 
obedience to authority; rebellious stubbornness. 

3386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. » 317 Strif, contumacie, pre- 
sumpcion. 31494 Fasyan Chvon. vil. 316 His contumacy 
agayne y° churche. 1574 Wuitcirr Def Annsw, ti, Wks. 
85x I. 245 If [we offend) through contempt or contumacy, 
it is to be reproved, 1656 Branuat Replic, 32 If contu- 
macy against one lawfull single superiour be schismaticall. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 1027 Such acts Of contumacie will 
provoke the highest. 1828 Scorr /, M, Perth ii, His en- 
tertainer took not the contumacy of-the young apprentice 
with so much patience. 2860 Pusey Ji, Proph. 177 
Direct contumacy.to God’s known voice. 2872 Brackie 
Four Phases i. 148 They passed sentence of death upon 
the phitosopher for contumacy towards themselves," 

+b. rarely in good or neutral sense: Refusal 
to comply, obstinate resistance. Obs. . 

2618 Botton Florus 1. vii. 18 All other the gods. leaving 
the place, Juventus and Terminus only, would not stir. 
This contumacie of the powers divine pleased the Sooth- 
sayers well. 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, (1839) 395 The 
contumacy which the motion, they have already, gives them 
against the reception of all other motion, 1685-60 Stantey 
Hist, Philos, (1701) go/1 With a free contumacy proceeding 
not from Pride, but the greatness of his Mind. wpe 

+2. OF diseases, etc.: Reluctance to yield to 
treatment ; stubborn or unyielding nature, Obs. * 

1542 R. Cortanp Galyen's Terap.2 Div, Soma viceres and 
diseases are contumacy and rebellyon to heale. 3634 T. 
Jounson Pares’s Chirurg, vu. xviti. (2678) 183 The con- 
tumacy of the humour which gives no place to the resolving 
Medicins, 266x Lovet. Hist. Anint, § Alin, 366 By reason 
of, .contumacy of the matter, it expelleth nothing out of the 
mouth, except a thin and waterish humour, - 

8. Law, Wilful disobedience to the summons or 
order of a court. + Zo put ir contumacy : to pro- 
nounce (in legal form) contumacious, : 

1435 Wynroun Cron, vii. viii. Tis For his [Balliol's} 
wylful contwmacy. 1483 Caxron Ca/o A viij, Holden for a 
rebelle. and put into contumacye. x79 Fenton Guicciard. 
11, (1599) 140 To put the Duke of Mylfan in contumacie, it 
were necessary to haueinterpellation. 1660 R. Cone Power 
§ Subj. 200 If any of the King’s tenure be called before 
their Ordinaries. .if they be excommunicate for their mani- 
fest contumacy. 1855 Prescorr Pxilip L, I. ut, iii. 352 
They were pronounced guilty of contumacy in not obeying 
the summons of the council, 5 7° in Sais 

4, An act or instance of wilful disobedience, 

19726 Avurre Paverg. ze Thee Certificates. mention the 
Parties Contumacies, 1868 Mirman S¢. Paul's vii, 133 He 
corrected all excesses, and contumacics. 

+5. Zo hold the contumacys see quot. Obs. 

[1682 Wiecer Fourn, Greece 1,16 Which they call doing 
Contumaccia, or Quarantine} 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. 
Geog. 1V. 236 A Lazaretto, in which travellers in the time of 
a plague must perform quarantine, or as they term it here, 
hold the contumacy. _ . i Pet Z 

6. attréb., as in contumacy fees. - : 
— — Pract. Spirit. Courts 322 His contumacy fees 

ings paid. . . Wea: 1 

+Contumartion. Ols. rare. [f. Contuma- 
o1ous, by false analogy after vexatious, vexation, 
ete.}] = ContTuafacy. ; ; 

6x8 Naunxton To Sir R. 1Vilson x6 Sept. (R. Suppl.) If 
he [Raleigh] should fail in either of these two conditions, he 
should but augment his fault and contumation both. 
:+Contumax, ¢@ Obs. Also 4-5, contimax, 
symax. [a. L., conivtmax insolent, obstinate, 
showing contempt of court (also a technical word 
of criminal law in Fr.), f con- prefix and.-ax 
suffix (-Aolous) ; the radical part ¢zev-is generally 
referred to zé-re to swell, but some would con- 
nect it with ¢evt-n-cre, to despise.] =ContTuma-- 
cious. - |: . : “ai : 
‘4386 Cuaucen Pars.: 7. ¢ 328 Contimax is he pat 
a h his indigriacioun is agains euerych ;auctorite .. of 
hem pat been his Souecrayns. ¢ 1450 Henryson Afor. Fab, 
35 The Court is catled, and yee are Contumax. 1483 Cax- 

Brynge hyder a bedde of yron that 
faurence contymax may lyctheron. 1563-87 Foxe A. § JV, 
(1684) TEL. 555 In the end..was that worth: mee arene 
Contumax, that is, sturdily, frowardly,'and wilfully absent. 
1640-x Kirkendbr, War-Comm, Min, Bk. (3855) 154 They 
shall be halden as contumax and censurit thairfore. 

+ Contumelacy, ‘Od5.—! = ConrtusELY. . 

1657 TOMLINSON Reuou's Disp, Pref., Neither haye the 
Paracelsian order the least share in these contumelacies.” 

Contumelious (kentivmPlies), ¢. “[a. OF. 
contumeélicus (moa.F. -ctex), ad. L. contumeltos-ts, 
f.contumélia CONTUMELY +-OUS.] 0 2, 

1. Of words and.actions: OF the nature..of,- or 
full of: contumely ;" reproachful and tending-to - 
convey disgrace.and humiliation ; despitefal.-"--7; 
. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. {27/3 He sayd noo wordes tume- 
lous-ne contumelious ne other.dysordynate wordes, _ 7526 
Pilgr. Perf, (4531) 13 Contumelyous and opprobryous blas- 
phemes‘of the fewes: ' 1531 Etyot Gov, in. xii, Catullus 2. 
wrate agayne hym contumelyouse or reprocheable versis. 
igor Suaus. x //en. VI, 1. iv. 39 With scoffes and scornes, 


CONTUMELIOUSEY. 


and ‘contumelious taunts, | r70r° Swirr Contests Nobles § | 


Com, Whs:.s755 11.1. 3x The people frequently proceeded 
to rude contumelious language. 1884 Manch, Exant 29 
Oct. 5/2 ‘Bonnet’. ,‘jackal®., ‘badger’. -areall contumelious 
terms.” ; ‘ 
b. OF persons: Dealing-in or using contémpt- 

uous reproach or abuse; superciliously insolent. 

1848 HALL Chron, 198 b, Kyng Edward ..is a-man, ‘con- 
tumelious, opprobrious. 26r4 T. Apams Divell’s Banket 
229 He is not contumelious against vs, that haue been con- 
tumacious against him, 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xiii, 2 
Curving a contumelious lip, 

o@. Insolent. Obs. 

1561 T. Nlorton) Caluin's [rst. (1634) Table Script. Quot., 
A contumelious and stubborne sonne, which will not be 


ruled by his Father or Mother. 16g0 Butwer Anthroponet, 


viii. 100,In the contumelious despight of Nature [they] will 
have ears larger than Hounds. 21745 Swivt Wks. (1841) 
II. 438 [Faction] was so universal that I observed the dogs 
in the streets much more contumelious and quarrelsome 
than_usual. . 
. ‘+2. Reproachful, shameful, disgraceful. Ods. 
146 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Invent. wv, v. 89a, It was a 
contumelious thing both emong the Romaines and the Lum- 
bardes to be shauen, 1663 CowLey Verses § Zss., OF 
Liberty (1669) 82 If Saything indeed ought to he called 
honorable, in so base contumelious a condition. 


Contumeliously (kpntizm@liasli), adv. [Ff 
prec, +-LY2.] In a contumelious manner. ’ 
a, With insolent contempt; with the infliction 


of dishonour, . 

1539 Tonstate Serut. Palit Sund, (1823) 80 In playenge 
at,any games there the tearynge of goddis name .. be con- 
tumeliouselye in vayne brought forthe. ¢xz630 Rispon 
Suro. Devon § 111 Cutting off his head, [they] contume- 
leously threw it ina bush. x7x7 L. Hower Desiderius 
(ed. 3) 93 Derided, despis’d and contumeliously treated. 
1858 Quckte Civiliz. (1869) I. viii. 530 The magnificent 
discoveries of Newton were contumeliously rejected. 

+b. Insolently. Obs. 

1548 Patten Exped. Scotl in Arber Garner I. 68 Con- 
tumeliously against the iy Majesty of God. x577 Nort: 
BROOKE Dicing (1843) 66 He did it of set purpose, contu- 
meliously, obstinately. 1631 Gouce God’s Arrows 1. § 32. 
5x They.. cary themselves contumeliously against the 
threatnings of Gods Ministers. _ : 

+c. With opprobrious language, opprobriously. 

1632 Liticow 7'rav. 1. (1682) 3 Let venom-thundring 
criticks, contumeliously carp. 1656 Trarp Cor Acts it, 
13 Contumeliously cavilling, as those epicures at Athens 
did. 66g Wither Lord's Prayer 129 They..Jeer each 
other assoon as departed, and tattle as contumeliously to 
their mutual disparagement. 

Contume'liousness. [f. as prec, + -nEss.] 
Contumelious character or quality. 


1687S. W. Schisue Dispach't 1 papain 
1659 Hammonp Dispatcher Disp. Wks. 


contumeliousnes, 
1684) II. 173 [To] 


’ retort on him the charge of contumeliousness. 


Contumely (kgntivmili), sd. [a. OF, contu- 


_ melie, ad. L. contumelia abuse, insult, reproach ; 


in origin prob. cognate with ConruMmAx, in which 
the stem part ¢zz- is of disputed etymology.] 

I: Insolent reproach or‘abuse; ‘insulting or offen- 
sively contemptuous language or treatment; de- 
spite ;° scornful: rudeness; now, ¢s~. such con- 
temptuous treatment as tends to inflict dishonour 
and humiliation. 7 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7: #480 The sinne of contumelie or 
strif'and cheste. 1526 Piler. Perf. (1531) 8 b, Detraccion 
is pryuely, contumely is openly done. 1576 FLeminGc Panopl. 
Epist. 159 Those that hearde tearmes of contumely thundred 
against your grace. 1602 SHaxs. Ham. 1. i. 7x The Op- 
pressors wrong, the poore mans Contumely. 1679 Hosses 
Rhet. (1840) 432 Contumely is the disgracing of another for 
his own pastime. 1762 Hume Hist. Hing. (1806) IV. liv. 183 
To join contumely to cruelty, a1843 Hoop Bridge of 
Sighs, Perishing gloomily, Spurr’d by contumely. 1848 
Dickens Dondey c D, ed.) 86 Which Mrs. Pipchin. had 
with contumely and scorn rejected. . 

2, (with @ and g/,) An‘instance of contumely ; 
an insult, an insolent reproach, a piece of scornful 
or, contemptuous insolence, 

¢ x480 Mirour Saluacioun 3694 In Jerusalem of his con- 
tumelies and the, place of his passionne. 1876 Freainc 
Panopl. Epist. 248 He should have contumelies, and re- 
proches, ringing about his eares. ¢x6rg Crarman Odyss. 
im, 276 Who, pressing me with contumelies, dare Such things 
as past the power of utt’rance are. x913 STEELE in Luglisha. 
No: 15. 97 A Freeman. .will vindicate himself from ail Con- 
tumelies. a 1864 HawtHorne Amer. Note-bis. (1879) I. 126 
The pedlars find satisfaction for all contumelies in making 
good bargains. : 

8. Contemptuous insult as it affects the sufferer ; 
disgrace, reproach, humiliation. . oy 

isgs Even Decades W. Ind. 137 The king thynketh it to 
sounde greatly to his contumely.and reproche. . 1689 Pear- 
son Creed (1839) 18 It .. casteth ackind of contumely upon 


- the author of it. . 1860 Hortanp JWMéss Gilbert iii. 48 He 


would outlive humiliation, contumely and hardship. —_- 
+Contumely, v. Obs.) [a. OF. contremelie-r, 


“£. contumelié: see: prec.] tvans. To treat with 


contumely; to reproach insolently, insult: 
+1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/1 She .. said: many Iniuryes 
& vylonyes to fyacre contumeleyng & blasphemyng hym. 
-+Contumulate, g/. a. Obs. rare. [adiL. 
contumulat-us,pa. pple. of contenutlé-re to entomb; 
bury, f. con- + f2emut-2ts sepulchtal mound, tomb.] 
Laid in the same tomb, buried together. . 7 
147t Rietry Comp. Alch. x. in Ashm..(1652) 178 Whych 


_ Mist be. .contumulate both Man and-Wyfe. - 


931 
+ Contumulate, v." Obs. rare—°. [see prec.] 


. 1623 Cockeran u, Bury, Inhume, Contumelate. 1656-82 
Brount Glossogy., Contumutate, to bury or intomb together. 

Contumulation. vave—°. [n. of action from 
prec.]. The action of burying together. 

1846 in Worcester, and in subseg. Dicts. 

Contund (kfntend), v. rare. fad. L. contzend- 
re, f. con~ together + cewzdére to beat, thump, etc.] 

+1. zvans. To pound, bruise, beat small (in a 
mortar). Obs. or arch. 

1899 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 49/2 Take Roses, 
and contunde them with the whyte of an Egge. 1612 
Woonatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 236 Medicines made of 
vegetables, decocted, contunded or mixed, etc. 1656 BLounT 
Glossogr., Contund, to knock or beat in peeces. 

2. To bruise (the body), affect with contusions; to 
pound orthrash (adversaries). Azcaorozs or affectet. 

2684 Gayton Pleas, Notes 11. ii. 71 His muscles were so 
extended and contunded that he was not Corpus mobile. 
(bid, 11. viii, 117 He would so contund him. 186s PalZ 
Mall G. 13 Sept. 11/1 We drove into Avranches, wearied 
and contunded (as a friend of mine expresses it). 1885 
Burcon in Q. Rev. Jan. 19 (Twelve Good Men 11. 185) He 
was, single-handed, contunding a host of unbelievers. 

Hence Contu'nded //. a., Contwnding vd. sh. 
and ffl. a.; Contu-nder, one who ‘contunds’. 

rg99 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physiche 136/1 Make of 
contundede Akornes, and of honye a paest. 1657 TomLIN- 
son Renon’s Disp. 51 Preparations..made with contunding, 
grinding, or scraping. 2758 J. S. tr. Le Dran’s Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 65 A contunding Instrument strikes the Head. 
1820 L. Hunt Zudicator No. 63 11. 85 This Contunder of 
Heresies, 1822 Scorr Nigel xxxi. (K. Yames loguitur), Us 
that are..the contunding and contriturating hammer of all 
witches. ) 

+ Contune, v. Obs. A variant of ContinuE 
of obscure formation, frequent in 14-15th c. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 4354 It is of Love, as of Fortune, That 
chaungeth ofte, and nyl contune. J/dyd. 5335. ¢ 1400 Afol, 
Loli, 69 He is cause pat be synnar contunip in his iuel. 
¢1430 Lypc, Bochas Prol. 9 Ne none so high in his estate 
contune Free from thawayting and danger of Fortune. 
31447 Boxenntam Seysttys (Roxb.) 299 And whan that she 
longe in this manere Contunyd had, no word seying. ¢ 1475 
Partenay 2207, 2881. 

+Contunely, adv. Obs. 
TINUALLY ; cf. prec. 

1447 Boxenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 134 The rumour of this 
revelacyoun Wych more and more contuncly grew. 

+Contu'rh, v. Obs. Also 4contourb. [a. OF. 
contorbe-r, -turbe-v, ad. L. conturbadre to disturb 

eatly, throw into confusion, f. coz- + turbare to 
disturb.] ¢vans. To disturb greatly, perturb. 

1393, Gower Co/- I. 49, 1am. .so contourbed That I ne may 
my Wittes gete. Caxton Eneydos xix. (1899) 70, Iam 
sore conturbed a drede merueyllous. 

+Conturbate, v. Ods.—* [f. L. conturhit-, 
ppl. stem of condtiurbarve: see prec.] prec. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 263 The inveterate is im- 
becil, and conturbates the bowels. ; 

+Conturba‘tion. Oss. [ad.L. conturbation- 
em, n. of action from conturbare to CONTURB.] 
Disturbance (physical or mental). 

¢€1470 Harvine Chron, cxut. vii, Without more warre or 
conturbation. 1603 HoLLanp Piatarch’s Mor. 62 (R.) Pretty 
devised termes of morsures, contractions, or conturbations. 
1609 Bisie (Douay) Jsa. Ixv. 23, @ 2652 J. Smitu Se2. Disc, 
vi. 217 The words of his holiness, which have wrought such 
aconturbation within me. z7r0T. Futter Pharm. Extemp, 
28: Exciting in the Head .. unexplicable Conturbation. 
1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol, Il. 225 The conturba- 
tion of the heavens. | F 

+Conturmation. Ods.—!  [n. of action from 
L. conturmare to arrange in squadrons, f. coz- to- 
gether + Zama troop, squadron.] A formation of 


troops or squadrons; a force so drawn up. 
. fig. 1652 Biccs New Disp. § 272 Assault, propell, and rout 
the conturmations of the disease. 
Contuse (kpntizz), v. [f.L. covéis-, ppl. stem 
of contundére ; see CONTUND. } 
_i. évans. To injure as by a blow with a blunt 
instrament or heavy body, without breaking the 
skin ; to bruise, 
xsqz R. Copnann Galyen’s Terap, 2 Fijb, Vf the flesshe 
be contused or cut. 1676 Wiseman Surgery (J.), The 
ligature contuses the lips in cutting them. 19767 Poctry in 
Aun. Rég. 231 The forceful onset had contus’d his brain. 
1843 Lyrton Last Bar, 1. iv, A patient so contused should 
lose blood. 
transfi «1699 Kinxton Hist, Ch, Scot, vii. (1817) 296 
A book which had been contused by a pistoll balt. 
+2._To pound, beat small, bray, crush, bruise. 
* x82 Huvoet, Anaxarchus: .beynge contused or stamped 
in a morter with Iron-pestles. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 574 
Their Roots, Barks, and Seeds, contused together. 
Hence.Contused J//. a., bruised. ’ 
x747 Westey Prin. Physic (1762) 128 Contused or lacer- 
ated Wounds, 1860 Motrey Wether? (1868) I. v. 19 With 
no further harm than a contused shoulder. © | 
Contusion (kfatiz-zon). (In 5 -teschown.) 
[a. F. contusion, ‘ad. L. contision-em crushing, 
bruising, n. of action from comtendére: see prec.) 
1. The action of bruising, or condition of being 
bruised. - a 
. ©1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 50 margin, Wondis made with 
conteschown, bat ben .maad wib smytynge of. staf.or stoon, 


Variant of Con- 


. or fallynge. xg4z-R. Cortann Galyen’s Terap. 2 F iij, ¥£ 


that there bé contusyon. * x6s0 Bunwer Axnthropomet. 204 
One is pérformed..by Contusion, the other *by Excision, 


CONUNDRUM. 


x711 E, Warp Quiz. I. 95 That e’ery stroke did Execution, 

y deep Incision or Contusion. : 

b. tvansf. The action of striking as with a 
blunt heavy body. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 187 The Interior [sound] is rather an 
Impulsion or Contusion of the Air, than an Elysion or 
Section of the same. 

2. An injury to the body caused by a blow with a 
blunt or heavy instrument, by collision with a hard 
surface, etc., without breaking the skin; a bruise. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. iti. 3 That Winter Lyon, who 
in rage forgets Aged contusions. 166 Lovett. //ist. -lvinz. 
& Adin. 113 Used .. for contusions and swellings. rgrz 
Loud. Gaz. No, 4895/4 Major General Sibourg. .receiv'd a 
Contusion in the Breast, from a piece of a Bomb Shell. 
1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 294 Contusions 
of the scalp sometimes occasion abcesses. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract, Surg. l. 142 A ‘contusion’ is caused bya blow from 
a blunt instrument, 

+3. Beating small, pounding, or braying. Ods. 

x6r2z Woovart Surg. Mate Whs. (1653) 269 Contusion is 
the beating of grosse bodies into smaller or very subtile 
parts. 1707 Curios. in Hush. § Gard. 94 Juices are got 
out by Contusion and Expression. 1764 Harmer Observ. 
xvi. iv. 171 There are other ways..of potting flesh for 
keeping, besides that of contusion. 

Contusion, v. [ad. F. condzustonner, f. con- 
tusion : see prec.] zvans. To affect with contusion, - 
to bruise. (Only in Zass.) 

31871 Standard 7 ¥eb., In this rush the general was thrown 
down and contusioned. 1884 IE. A. B. Hopcetts Pers. 


Remin. Skobeleff 278 When Skobeleff was contusioned on 
the night of the 8th November, his father came to see him. 


Contusive (kfntizsiv), a. rare. [f. L. contits-, 
ppl. stem of contundtre + -IVE: in mod.}, conteszf, 
-tve.] Producing contusion, bruising ; of or be- 
longing to a contusion. 

1998 Anti-Facobin No. 26 Shield from contusive rocks her 
timber limbs. 1866 A. Fiuint Prine, AZed. (1880) 229 The 
pain is of an obtuse or contusive character. 

Contynanse, -annce, obs. f, COUNTENANCE, 

Contynew‘e, -ue, -we, obs. ff. Conrinug. 

Co-nu'merary, @. vare—'. [f. Co- 2 + NuME- 
RARY, fF. L, sztemerees number: cf. seepernumerary.] 
Corresponding in regard to number. 

1850 CLiInton frastz Rout. II, 210 The first year of Antioch 
was nearly conumerary with the 264th year of the Scleu- 
cidae.. The goxst of Antioch was conumerary with the 564th 
of the Seleucidae. 

Co-nu'merons, 2. rare", [f. Co- 2+ Nummn- 
oUus.] Coextensive in number. 

1865 Masson Rec, Brit. Philos. 133 Even were our organs 


or senses to be made co-numerous with the modes of exist- 
ence, our knowledge would still be only of the pha:nomenal. 


Conundrum (kénendrim). Also 7 conim- 
brum, quonundrum, 8 (conuncrum), quadun- 
drum, cunnundrum, (connunder). (Origin 
lost: in 1645 (sense 3) referred to as an Oxford 
term ; possibly originating in some university joke, 
or as a parody of some Latin term of the schools, 
which would agree with its unfixed form in 17-18th 
c. It is doubtful whether Nash’s use (sense 1) is the 


ced 
+1. Applied abusively to a person. 
crotchet-monger, or ninny.) Obs. 

2596. Nasus Saffron Walder 158 So will I.. drive him 
{Gabriel Harvey] to confesse himselfe a Conundrum, who 
now thinks he hath learning inough to proue the saluation 
of Lucifer, 

+2. A whim, crotchet, maggot, conceit. Ods. 

160g B, Jonson Volgone v. ii, ¥ must ha’ my crotchets ! 
And my conundrums! x623 Massincer Bondman u. iii, 
(Tipsy man says) I begin ‘To have strange conundrums 
in my head, 16gr Bepece Life Erasm, in Puller's Abel 
Rediv. 61 These conimbrums, whether Reall or Nominal!, 
went downe with Erasmus like chopt hay. 1687 Mas. Benn 
Lucky Chance u. ii, 1 hope he’ll chain her up, the Gad 
Bee’sinhis Quonundrum. «1700 B. EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Conundrums, Whimms, Maggots, and such like. 1706 
Estcourt Fair Examp. w. i, You don’t know her; she 
has more Conuncrums in her Head than a Fencer. 1719 
D’Urrry Pil/s IV. 140 My Blood she advances, With 
Twenty Quadundrums, and Fifty Five Fancies. 

+38. A pun or word-play depending on similarity 
of sound in words of different meaning. Oés. 

1645 Kinedom's Weekly Post 16 Dec. 76 This is the man 
who sould have his device pea in his sermons, which 
in Oxford they then called conundrums. For an instance.. 
Now all House is turned into an Alehouse, and a pair of 
dice is made a Paradice, was it thus in the days of Noah? 
Ahno! «2704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. (730) IL. o4 
Pun and conundrum pass with them for wit. 1707 Jd. Warp 
Hud. Rediv, (7715) 1. x, Such frothy Quibbles and Cun- 
nunders. 191r Appison Sfect. No. 6x ? 2 A Clinch, or a 
Conundrum, 1726 Amuerst Terra Fil, xxxix. (1741) 204 
Plain sense was esteem’d nonsense from the pulpit, which 
rung with ambiguities and double meanings ; the poor sinner 
was mightily awaken’d to his duty by a pretty pun, and 
oftentimes owed his saivation to a quibble or a conundrum, 
x73: Batwey (ed, 5), Couzendrum, 2 quaint humourous Ex- 
pression, Word, or Sentence. 1755-73 JOHNSON, Counudrta, 
a low jest; a quibble; a mean conceit: a cant word: 1794 
Gonwin Cal, Williams 47 Zounds ! sir, do not think to put 
any of your conundrums upon’ me. ee Sy * 

4, A riddle in the form of a question the answer 
to which involves a pun or play on words: called 
in 1769 conundrumical question. tb. Any puzzling 
question or, problem ; .an enigmatical statement. 

2790 Woxcotr'P. Pindar) Elegy to Apollo Wks. (x812) IT: 


(? Pedant, 


CONUSABLE. 


278 The Riddle atid Conundrum-mongers cry Pshaw !, 1806-7 

. BeRESFoRD Jfiseries Hum. Life (1826) ut. xxxviii, Ex- 
hausting your faculties .. in vain endeavours to guess at a 
..conundrum. 1824 Byron Juan xv. xxi. -x845 Disractt 
Sybxd (1863) 191 “You speak in conundrums’, said Morley ; 
‘I wish I could guess them’. 1886 Troupe Oceana it. 32 
The stars . .will be after Adam's race-has ceased to perplex 
itself with metaphysical conundrums. : 7 

5. Athing that one is puzzled to name, a ‘ what- 
d’ye-call-it’. rare. z 

1817 Scott Leé. 8 June-in Lockhart, We are attempting 
no castellated conundrums to rival those Lord Napier used 
to have executed in sugar. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley II. 
xii, 396 In her plain cap, plain kerchief, and plaited conun- 
drams, by which the female Friends are distinguished. 

6. Comb., as conundrum-game, -making, -monger 
(see prec. 4), -party. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. Il. Dissert. 32 Mr. Wood 
..-makes a Conundrum-Game with poor Cormaro’s Daughter 
Su. 2792 W. Roserts Looker-o (1794) 1. No. 20. 271 
Conundrum parties. Jbid. No. 20, 28: Leger-de-main, 
conundrum-making, and punning. 

Hence, Conu'ndrumed, grown crotchety, 
slightly crazed; + Conundru-mical @,, whimsical, 
fantastic, crotchety; also, of the nature of a conun- 
drum (sense 4); Conu‘ndrumize v. zztr., to make 


conundrums. 

1628 ForpLeveo's Afel.u.ii, Med. AmIstarkmad? Tyrol. No, 
no, you are but a little staring. There's difference between 
staring and stark mad, You are but whimsied yet; crotch- 
eted, conundrumed, or so. 1743 Loudon Mag. 36 Of all 
the conundrumical Inconsistencies, and incoherent Images 
that ever arose from a sick Stomach and a weak Head. 
1769 Lown §& Country Mag. 1 Sept. 462/2 Answers to Mr. 
V ags connundrumical questions, 1836 Mew Afoxthly Alag. 
XLVIII. 420 The conundrumizing of the said Billy.. set 
everybody making conundrums. 1839 L. Buancuarp Jéid. 
LVI. 519 It was from you that he had the joke first, while 
you were conundrumizing for want of thought. 


+Conusable, a. Law. Obs. [2. AF. conusable, 
conis(s\able, =OF. conois(s)able, in mod.F. connais- 
sable capable of being known or taken knowledge 
of, f. stem of conts-ant, contuts-ant, mod.F. con- 
naiss-ant; see CONUSANT.] An earlier form of 
CoGniIzauLE in the legal sense : Capable of being 
judicially examined or tried ; subject to the juris- 
diction of a law-court. 

21691 Be. Barwow Jew. 365 (T.) One of those courts 
where matrimonial causes are conusable. 1694 R. Coxe Crt. 
& State Eng. 1. 391 Causes connusable at Common Law. 

+ Conusance (ke'niz-, kpnizins). Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 connu-. [a. OF. conzs(s)ance, also con- 
018(s)ance, conis(s)ance, mod.F., connaissance know- 
Iedge: see CoanizancE.] An carly form of Coa- 
NIZANCE, retained to recent times in legal use. 

1. gen. =Coantzance 2: Knowledge, information, 

1642-1656 {see COGNIZANCE 2]. 

2. Law. =COGNIZANOE 3. 

1g23in W. H. Turner Select, Ree. Oxford 38 The Chancelor 
. shall have connusance of plees. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
84 Conusance of plee is a priviledge that a Citie or Towne 
hath of the K[ing's] grant, to hold plee of all contracts, and 
of lands within the Precinct of the franchise. 2653 Cuisrn- 
HALE Cath, Hist, 265 It being a thing not properly lying 
within his conusance..or capacity to grant. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power § Subj. 21 The taking conusance of blasphemy. 
1705 Col. Rec. Pennsyly, 11. 202 That may property fall 
under your Conusance. o. 

3. = Cocnizance 4: Recognition or acknow- 
ledgement, esd. of a F'inz of lands. 

(Fines were abolished by Acts 3 & 4 Will. IV, ¢. 74 

1570-6, 1602 [see COGNIZANCE 4). 

4, =Coenizance §: Device, heraldic emblem; 
badge, mark. 

186 T. Norton Caluin's Instit. 1v. 100 As soldiars beare 
the conusance of their capitaine. 1570-6 Lamparne Peramd, 
Kent (1826) 412 ‘The house of Lancaster .. [had] a red Rose 
for their badge or conusance. 158x Mutcaster Positions 
xii. (1887) 243 Where discretion the daughter of time is his 
fairest conusance. ’ . ; . 

+ Conusant (kpniz-, kp nizint), a. and sb. Also 
6conn-. [a. OF. conzsant, conis(s)ant, conois(s)- 
ant knowing, pr. pple. of contistre, conoistre now 
connattre :--L., cognoscére to know.] LE 

A. adj. An early form of Cognizant, chiefly 
legal: Having cognizance or knowledge. . 
16sx N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. ut. vie 48 By common in- 
tendment he is more connusant of things, then Countrey 
people. x678 Hare Hist. Plac. Coronz 1, Suppose the 
officer should be conusant of the ‘formalities of the law. 
1792 Crirman Aner. Law Rep. (1871) 36 Plaintiff is conu- 
sant of his own title, 8x8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) II. 220 
Where the party..was not conusant of the treaty. us 

_B: sb. =Conusor. : et 

174x Rouwson. Gavelkind y. 84 Judgment for the Conu- 
sant. Indeed the Reporter properly. doubts whether the 
Conusance being for Part of the Rent only was good. - . 

-+Conusee’, -zee. Law. Obs. or arch, An 
archaic form of CognizEE: He to whom cogniz- 
ance was made, ¢sf. ina Finz ofland, .- . “a 
1602 Funuecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 63 {if} the payment of 
the money should be made at Bristowe, and the conusec 


receiued it at another place. *767 Brackstons Cont. II, . 
ti 


pos ‘The conusee or recoveror hath a fee-simple vested in 
himself by the fine or recovery. 1817 W V 

Prius 1, 661 An ejectment may be brought by the following 
“’ persons t: Assignee ‘of a. bankrupt ; Conusee of a statute 


merchant or staple ; copyholder. 


- see prec. and -ENoy, 
-valescency, 
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+Conusor, comuzor. Law.-Obs. ‘or arch. 
Also 6-our. [a. AF. conusour, conis(s)our=OF, 
conois(s)eor, £. L. type cogndscttor-em (cf. It. cono- 


scitore, Pr. conoisedor), £. -cognoscére to” know.) . 


Archaic form of Cocenizor : ‘The party who made 
cognizance, esp. in.a Fixx of land.” ee 
1574 tr, Littleton’s Tenures 202, Wee .. beare you fayth 
for the landes yt wee hold of you your conusour.: 1628 
Coxe On Litt. 77a, Soif the Conusor of a fine executorie 
of lands holden by Knights seruice, dyeth. 188 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 82 An affidavit shall be made, stating the 
time of the death of such conuzor or conuzors. Jéid. V. 544 
He is not the issue in tail of the conusor of the fine, : 

Co-nutrition (koniztri:fon), [f. Co- + Norri- 
tion.] . Nutrition together, under the same condi- 
tions. , 

1885 F. Warner Phys. Express. 364 Co-nutrition in two 
subjects produces similar proportions of growth. 

Convaie, obs. f. Convey, * 

+ Convail, convale, v. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. 
conval-otr, conval-ant to recover health, f. con-+ 
valoir: cf, L. convaléscére in same sense.] To 
grow strong, recover strength. 

¢ 1300 Poem on Heraldry 2 (KE. E. T. S. Extra Ser. 1869) 
So convalit vicis & variance. .So that few mycht Jaubour for 
discrepance. ax1g32 Remed, Lowe 410 (R. Suppl.) Whereby 
reviled Causelesse he is, never to convaile. 1692 CoLes, 
Convail, to recover. 

Convainquish, obs, f. CONVANQUISH. 

+ Convale, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. convallis a 
valley enclosed on all sides, {. cov- altogether + 
vallis valley, VaLE. In OF.. convalée.} See quot. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 37/2 Convales or Valleys .. 
enclosed all about with hills. 

Convalesce (kpnvile's), v. Also 5 -valesshe, 
6-7 Sc.-vales, -ual(ljesse. [ad. L. comvaliseére to 
grow strong, recover health, f. cov- altogether + 
valéescére to grow strong, inceptive of valére to be 
strong or well. Used by Caxton, and common in 
Sc. writers from 16th c.; but not in English Dicts. 
nor in ordinary English use till the 19th c.: cf. F. 
Hall Afod. Luglish 287.] 

1. zutr. To recover from sickness, regain health, 
get better. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/3 As he.. that of late con- 
valesshed and yssued out of a greuous seeknesse, 1533 
Beu.enven Livy v. (1822) 400 Eftir that the seik man .. 
beginnis to convalesce. 1560 Rottanp Cré. Venus 1, 679 
He conuallessit within ane littill space. 1632 Liticow 
Trav, 1%. 47 I recouered my health, and.. cing better 
conualessed, I recoursed backe in a Hlemish Pink. 2676 
W. Row Couin. Blair’s Autobiog. xii, (1848) 438 News came 
that he was convalesced. 1828 Coresrooke Oblig. § Con- 
tracts I, 229 The insane pa convalescing. 1849 T1ack- 
gray Pendennis (2850) Il. 137 That illness when one does 
not convalesce at all, 1878 Ewer Catholicity iii. 84 The 
Catholic Church is. under another aspect, the human race 
convalescing. 

+b. ¢ransf. To grow strong. Obs. Se. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 491 Seand thair power con- 
vales..ay the moir. 1936 BeLLeNnpEen Crvx. Scot. (x82x) I. 
261 To ceis fra battall, quhill thair pissance war convalescit. 

2. Roman Law. To become valid. 

, 1878 Poste Gaius tv. (ed.2) 6or The alienation, originally 
invalid, convalesces. 

Hence Convaleseing vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 254 Mr. Andro Foster ., 
after his convalesing, took a great trouble in his mynde. 
1864 in Reader No, 98. 603/t Delicacies to the convalescing. 
1890 Daily News 13 Nov. 3/7 Accommodation .. for the 
treatment of convalescing patients, 


Convalescence (kpnvilestns). [a. F: con- 


valescence (15th c.), ad. L. convaléscentza regaining 


of health, £. convalescent-ent, CONVALESCENT. } 
1. Gradual recovery of health and strength after 
illness, : 
©1489 Caxton Blauchardyn x1. (1890) 1.49 Seeng his fader 
broughte vp ayen in good conualescence and helth. ¢ xs00 
Afelusine 779. n me was none hope of conualescence nor of 
Jonne in Selections (1840) 88 Sickness had en- 


pee @ 1631 
fecbled my body, but I have a convalescence. 1642 Howei 


For, Trav. (Arb.) 24 The Physitians hold there-is no.per- 
fection of corporall health in this life, but a convalessence at 
best. - 2779 Jounson Let, Mrs. Thrale 8 Oct., On Thursday 
.-I-ventured on my dinner, which I think has a little inter- 
rupted my convalescence. 1815 Scotr Guy AT. xvii, [He] 
had written to my mother, expressing his-entire convales- 
cence. 1879 I. Garrett House by Works IX, 180 The slow 
days of convalescence-wore away in the sca-port town. — - 
b. trausf. : 

1856 Otmsten Slave States 278 The convalescence of Vir- 
ginia agriculture, | eee E ¢ 

2. Roman Law. (See quots.) 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. (ed. 2) 283 The retroactive effect of 
the removal of an original impediment to_the validity of a 
title is called the Convalescence of the title. 1880 Muir- 
neap tr. Gaius u, § 218 If the legacy be to one whois not 
an heir..Sabinus held it incapable of convalescence under 
the Neronian senatus-consult. - ~ 

Convale'scency. vare. [ad.L.convalzscentia: 
‘A convalescent state, _ 

. 365% Biccs New Disp. § 273-Hither in sicknes or con- 
2844 T. J. GRAHAM Dom. Med. 180 Prescribed 


. in low fevers and convalescencies. = > ~ 
Convalescent (kpnvilesént), a. and sb.’ [ad. 

L. convaléscent-ent, pr. pple. of corvalescére to CoN= 

vatesce, Alsoinmod FJ). ©. 7" U* 


- CONVECTION. - 


‘ A, adj. Recovering-health and strength after: 
illness; in the way of recovery; still in need: of 
nursing. ~ re oF hu eas, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Convalescent, that waxeth strong. 
1793 Burke Corr. (1844) LY. 149 The French monarchy, . with 
an infant king, and a convalescent royalty. 3806 Afed. ¥rul. 
XY. 191 The patients become convalescent within the first 
week of the fever. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xiii, Little 
Georgetté was now convalescent. % ‘ 

B. sb, One who is recovering from sickness. 
-2758 Cuusterr. Left. (1792) IV. 148 A troublesome and 
dangerous [journey] for a convalescent. 1817 CoLErincE 
Stbyll, Leaves, To Young Lady, How glad Iam to see you 
here; A lovely convalescent. 1885 DunckLey in Manchester 
Exam, 12 Jan. 6/1 There were the Infirmary convalescents 


taking the air. : 
b. attrib. Of or for convalescents. : 
ont Naval Chron: XII. sor The sick .. are to be sent on 
board the convalescent Ship. 1856 Kane Azct. Efi. Il, 
viii. 91 Like the convalescent ward of a hospital, 1883 
Harper's Mag. 895/1 A. convalescent home. .was built. 

Convale'scently, adv. [f. prec.+-ty 2] In 
the manner of a convalescent; with increasing 
strength or vigour. omc , 

1846 Worcester cites Q. Rev. - ss 

+Conva‘lidate, v. Obs. rare-°.  [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. convalidare (Du Cange) =consolid- 
Gre, f. con- altogether + valtdus strong: see-VaLip.] 
. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Convalidate, to strengthen, : 

+ Convalida‘tion. Ods. rare. [n. of action 
from prec.] Strengthening, confirmation. 

1523 1n Burnet Hist. Ref. Il. roz That thing which may 
be to the most convalidation and surety of the Process, 

Convall, convaile, in Convall Lily, Lily 
Convaile, Obs.: see CONVALLY. 

Convallamarin (kpnveliméerin), Chem. 
[f. L. convallium (see next) + amdr-us bitter +-1N.] 
A bitter glucoside, C.g Hy, Oye, obtained from the. 
Lily of the Valley (Convallaria Majalis). . 

So Convalia‘rin, an acrid purgative glucoside 
Cay gq0,, obtained from Lily of the Valley. 
Conva‘lamare'tin, Convallare'tin, products of 
the action of dilute acids on convallamarin and 
convallarin respectively. — . 

3863-7 Watts Dict, Chem, Convallamarin ..is obtained 
by diluting and filtering the mother-liquor from which the 
convallarin has separated .. Nitric acid colours convalla- 
marin yellow; alkalis decompose it, .with separation of con- 
vallamaretin. 1887 Brunton Text-Bk, Pharmacol. (ed. 3) 
se Convallamarin acts like Digitalis .. Convallarin has 
only a purgative effect, : , 

+Convally. Ods. In Zily convally, also lillie con- 
vatle, convall lily, adapted forms of L. Lilésene Con- 
vallium lily of the valleys (Vadgate, Cantic. ii. 1), 
used by the herbalists. ee 

1579 Lancuam Gard, Health (1633) 679 Woodlillic, or 
Lilhe conuaile. 7597 Grrarve Herbal (1633) 331 ‘The 
Conuall Lillie, or Lillie of the Vally: 1605 Timme Quersit, 
ur. 175 With water of peonie, of lillyes conually, or of flowers 
of the linden tree, _ 1657 W. Cores Adam in Lden xii, It is 
called in English, Lilly of the Vally, or the Convall Lilly, 
Ibid. \xiii, White flowers, smelling as sweet as those of 
Lilly Convally. 736 BaiLey Househ, Dict. 328. 

Convanesce (kpnvine's), v. Afach. [f. L, con- 
together + winéscéve to vanish]. To disappear 
by the running together of two summits: said of, 
the edge of 2 polyhedron. ; ‘ 

r8gx E. P. Kirkman in Phil. Trans. CKLVII. 187 If AB 
convanesces by the union of its summits, P becomes P’, 
losing the faces A and B. oa 

Convane'scible, «. [f. prec. +-BLE.] Liable 
to convanesce, as in convanescible edge (of a poly- 
hedron), © 

x85: E. P. Kiremwan in Phit, Trans, CKLVIIL | 186 
Theorem. Every Polyhedron P, not a pyramid, has either 
a convanescible or an evanescible edge. ; ; 

+ Convanquish, v. Obs. Also 5-6 -vaing-, 
-vayng-. [a. OF. convainguiss- lengthened stem 
of convainguir by-form of convatucre:—L. convin- 
céve to conquer: see Convinog, Convror.] 

trans. & To vanquish, overcome. b. To convict. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 176/2 Whan they had. .conuayn- 
quysshed the heretykes._@ x34x Wyatt IVis, x815-6 Let, 
xxx.y To the King (Re), His other great conspiracies. .hath 
made him convainquished in'whole parliament. 

Conveane, obs, form of CONVENE, 

Conve'cted, a. pple. [f. L. convect-zs, pa. 
pple. of convehére, f. con- together + ‘wehdve to 
carry,+-ED.] Carried by convection. _ 

x188r Lng. Mechotic No. 874, 369/1 This is convected heat 
—z.¢., that which is obtained by the transfer of heated air 
from place to place, ? j 

Convection (kgnve'kfon). Physics. [ad. L. 
convection-ent, n. of action, from’ convehire: see 
prec.] The action of carrying; conveyance ; sfec. 
the transportation. of heat or electricity by the 
movement .of-2 heated or electrified substance, as 


‘in the ascension of heated air or water. 


1623 CockeraM, Connexion, a bearing. 1834 W. Prout 
Bridgew, Treat, 256 The process by which heat is commu- 
nicated through water, we, have termed convection, 1863 
Tynpait, Heat 177. 1869 E. A. Parnes Pract. Aygiene 
(ed. 3) 371 Heat is communicated by radiation, conduction, 
and ‘convection. 188r Maxwete £éectr. § Alagn. 1. 56 
The passage of electricity from one place to another by the 


CONVECTIVE: 


motioti of charged particles is called Electrical Convection 
or Convective Discharge. ee 
<b, attrié., as in convection cerrent. 

1868 B. Stewaxr in Macm. Mag. July 254 There are.. 
convection currents in constant operation all over the disc. 
Convective (kénverktiv), 2. [fF L. convect-; 
ppl: stem of convehéve to carryf£-IVE] 2 
. L.':Having thé property or power of conveying. 

1859 Toop Cycl, Anat. V. 266/2 [The bronchial tubés) are 
merely convective passages. 1862 Lond, Rev. 16 Aug. 353 
The convective force of a stream of water in washing away 
the less valuable minerals. 

2. Of the nature of, or relating to convection. 

1862 Sin W. Tuomson Pog. Lect. (1889) 1. 33 There must 
be dn approximate convective equilibrium of heat through- 
out the whole. 2876S, Newcomnin.WV. Amer, Rev. CXXIITI, 
94 The latter is constantly cooling by radiation, and thus 
convective movements are established. 


_Conve'ctively, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] Ina 
convective manner,, by convection. 
3864 Wessrer cites Hare, 


Conveen(e, obs. f, ConvENE ; obs, Sc, f. Covin. 

Convehith, -yth, obs, 3rd sing. of Convey, 
+Conve'll, v. Obs. fad. L. convell-dve to 
wrench up, overthrow, shatter, f. con- intensive + 
vellére to tear, pull, pluck. Cf. ConvuLsE.] 


“1. Ht. To tear, wrench. rare. 

* 1638 A. Reap Chirurg. x.75 The muscles appointed for 
respiration, being also convelled. 657-94 [see Coseveuset, 
ete. below). 


2. jig. To overthrow or refute completely. 
. 1836 Articles Relig. p. xvii, Such as neither ought ne can 
be altered or convelled by any contrary opinion. 1657 
Hawke Killing 7s Murder Pref, To convel, and confute, 
this pestilent, and perilous Libel. x724 Wodvow Corr. 
ue 3) III, x1x It's impossible to convell the material facts 
le has set down, 


Hencé Convelled, Convelling vd/. sb, and g2/. a. 

2657 Tomutnson Revon's Disp. 318 Broken and convelled 
nerves,.. 1620 VENNER Via Recta viii. 187 For conuelling.. 
-.Of this vaine custome, 1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 24 
Very strong irritations in the Members of the Body, by con- 
velling'of their Muscular Fibres. 


‘ Convellent (kpnvelént), a. [ad. L. convellent- 
em, pr. pple. of convellére to CONVELL.] Wrench- 


ing, pulling ae. ; 
1847 Topp Cyct, Anat. III, 525/2 As long as the ends. .are 
fixed, and will not yield to convellent force. 

+ Convenable (kp nvinaib’l), a1 Obs. [a. F. 
convenable, OF. also covenable, f. stem of cozt- 
ven-tr, conven-ant to meet, to agree (—L. con- 
venire to CONVENE): see -ABLE, -BLE. Cf. Pr, 
convenable, condenhable, The earlier form was Co- 
VENABLE, whence also the early variants comenable, 
conable. But convenable gradually became the 
established form in French, and is found in Eng. 
beside covesadle down to the 14th c, Johnson (1755) 
says ‘Not'now in use’.], 

I. Agreeing with circumstances or requirements ; 
‘suitable, appropriate, proper, meet, becoming. 

¢x386 Cuaucer Pars. J, Pp 243 (Harl. MS. 7334) Whiche 
[thynges] ben conuenable [4 JZ7SS. couenable, Pezw. conable, 

Camby. 603 nede] to verray confessioun. 1414 Bramrron 
Penit. Ps, \xx. 27 That mannys lyvyng be convenable, And 
redy unto thi servyse,—That is all thi coveytise. 1379 J. 
Srusnes Gaping ites Ej, Let vs then see whether this 
prince be a conuenable mariage in be of her priuate 
person. +164x Termes de la Ley 230 Where the Lord pro- 
fereth convenable marriage to his ward. x6y9- MacaLto 
Canons Physick 75 By reason of the convenable quality and 
reasonable quantity. 281g Mav. D’Arotay Leff, 25 June, 
As the superior officer..in active service for Louis XVIII, 
[he is] forced to innumerable convenable expenses. 


v2. Agreeing. with each other; consistent, con- 
oe A 3 ? 
gruous; in agreement. 


e1450 Merlin 59 This place that was’voyde at the table of 
Ioseph: be-tokeneth the place that:Matheu fulfilde; and, 
sir, thus-be these: two-tables convenable. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal, Sept: x75 With his word his workis convenable. 
*8. Suitable ‘to’ the purpose or requirements of 
any one ;'convenient. . ; eee : 

42x in. Rymer Foedera.(t7x0) X. 463 In such ‘place, as 
were most convenable unto the said King of Romans. x49 
Act 7 Hen., VII, c. 22 Preamb.,, The: convenable tyme of 
helpeis comme.’ ¢ 1934 tr. Pol. Vere. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1. 
8x Nothinge seemed more convenable to the Brittons than to 
éncompasse their’ enemies:on their backes; 35348 Upatt, 
etc. Bvasm, Par, Mark iv. 31 The'playnest manour of 
.teachyng.and moste conuenable. 1615 Crooxe Body of 
Man’ 278° A: convenablé aliment for the particular parts. 
1641 Prynne Antip. 278 ‘The convenable ‘season‘of the im- 
ploying’of the'good lént was passed, - =. -. - 7" 

Convenable. (kgavi'nab’)), @.2° [f. Convene. 
+-ABLE,] . Capable of being convened’ -° 0 * 
.14785 Jounson, Convenable, that may be convened. 1862 
Anstep Channel Ish, vv xxili, 529 The States of-Jersey are 
not conyenable without,the consent of the Governor. -; 
Convenably, adv. Obs. [f: ConvenaniE a.) 
+ -lx25 cf CoVENABLY.] In a:suitable,. proper, 
or convenient manner ;; properly, suitably, fitly. 

. € 1430. Lyne: Bochas (1958) vi. xvi. 9 Matters conueyed:by 
lust. conuenience Disposed in order conuenably to shewe. 
1442 Hen. VI in Ellis Ovig. Let. m1, 33 I. 77 If it were 
not convenably résisted, tg0z Ovid, Crysten Mei (W. de 
W. 1506) rit. 13. 152 Unto whome’ it ‘appertayneth-mooste 
conuenably for to correcte. 1574 tr, Littleton’s Tenures 
zoa, Well and convenably arraye for the swarre. ae 
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|| Convenance (konvenaiis). Also-7 -ence. [a. 
F. .convenance, OF. also covenance, convention, 
agreement, convenience, £. conventr to come to- 
gether, agree, fit, ete. Introduced in 15th. in 
sense I (in form Covenanok), and in sense 2 in 
17the., but in neither sense retained in the lang. ; in 
recentuse a non-naturalized French word in sense 3.] 

+1. A convention, covenant, agreement. Obs rare. 

1483 [see CovENANCE]. 

+2. Concurrence, agreement. Ods. rare. 

1613 SuerLey Trav. Persia 104 Mombarecke .. with the 
lest conuenence of his Maiestie, would continue his Armes 
against the Turke. 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles II, iv. 17 

either order nor distinction, nor union, nor convenance. 

|| 8. Conventional propriety or usage. 

1847 Emerson Poeuts, The Visit Wks. (Bohn) I. 404 The 
duration of a glance Is the term of convenance. 1867 — 
May-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 423 Our foaming ale we 
drunk from hunters’ pans. .and if any missed Their wonted 
convenance, cheerly hid the loss With hunters’ appetite. 

|| b. ~2. The conventional proprieties of life or 
social intercourse ; the conventionalities. 

1857 De Quincey Whiegisne Wks. VI. 140 That it does 
not shock or revolt my taste or sense of propriety—of de- 
corum—and the convenances arising out of place. .occasion, 
or personal circumstances, 1881 Sfectator’9 Apr, 476 Her 


* utter ignorance of London convexances and proprieties. 


+Convenancy. Ols. vave—'. [f. as prec. + 
-ANOY.} Convenience, accommodation, 

1769 in T. W. Marsh Zarly Friends i. (1886) 5 Holding 
this week day meeting twice ina Month at Nutfield for 
the Convenancy of the Nutfield Friends. 

Convenand, -ant, -aunt, obs. ff, CovENANT. 

Convene (kgnvi'n), v. Also 5 conwene, 6 
conven, 6-7 convein(e, 6-8 conveen, 7 con- 
veane. [a. F. conven-tr (pr. pple. conveiz-ant), 
in OF. also covenir, =Pr. covenzr, convenir, Sp. 
convenir, It. convenire:—L. convenire to come to- 
gether, assemble, unite, agree, suit, fit, befit, f. 
con- together + verive to come.) 

I. To come or bring together. 

1. zt. To come together ; to assemble, or meet, 
esp. for a common purpose. @&. of individuals. 

Much more used in Scotland and U.S, than in England. 

1429 in Rymer Fadera X. 430/2 (Scotch Doct.) It is Ac- 
corded that Four Persones of either Partie .. shall convene 
and assemble togidder. 1528 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. 
Ref. 1. li. 124 At which time we convened in the pope’s little 
chamber. 1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot, (1821) 1. 15 The 
Scottis convenit in Argyle; quhair the capitanes war 
devidit .. concerning this battell, 1622 Bacon Hen, VII 
Wks. (Bohn) 446 The two princes convened and communed 
ie esl in the suburbs of Calais. 1637-30 Row A/ist. Kirk 
(1842) p. xxiii, I appointit the nixt Fryday to our elderis to 
convein..Z warnit all to convein on Setterday nixt to the 
sermon of preparation at the ordinar tyme. 4727 A. Hamit- 
ton New Ace. E. Ind, I, xxxvi. 48 They convene in a large 
Hall. 1760 H, Brooke Joo of Oualit {1792) v. x10 In the 
afternoon, all the town's folk and neighbours. .convened to 
the great house. 2787 Burns Halloween ii, Some merry, 
friendly, countra folks Together did convene. 830 Scorr 
Demonol. x. 380 They convened within the premises of a 
tavern, x87x Rossetti Love's Nocturn i, Master of the 
murmuring courts Where the shapes of sleep convene ! 

. b. of a collective body: To assemble for united 
action ; to meet in a convention. 

x6xz Speep Hist. Gt. Brit, vu. xliv. 365 The States also 
conuening in a grand Councell at Oxford. 1671 True Non- 
conf, 152 That Council did conveen in the year 325. 1706 
Maute Hist. Picts in Afise. Scot. I. 57 The chief city.. 
where their chief courts of justice conveen. 1870 EMERSON 
Soc. § Solit., Wk. § Days Wks, (Bohn) ITT. 72. Academies 
convene to settle the claims of the old schools. 1882 Proc. 
Berw, Nat, Club 1X. 427 The ‘Birlie Court’ of the land- 
owner is said to have convened under its shadow. 

ec. transf. of things: To concur, occur together. 
rg4z R, Corranp Guydor's Quest. Chirurg. Qiijb, The 
sygnes of lepry aswel it en ag as vnyuocalles and are 
the sygnes that conueneth onely in this dysease. @1774 
Fercusson Cazler Water Poems (1845)22 The graces That 
aft conveen In gleefu’ looks, and bonnie faces. 1863 Mrs. C.. 
Cuarke Shaks. Char, xii. 30 As events convene, he gradu- 
ally develops into an unfeeling and selfish man of the world. 
+d. To come together; to unite. Obs. 
1667 Bovis Orig. Formes § Qual. 4, By guiding the first 
motions of the small parts of Matter, bring them to convéne 
after the manner requisite to compose the World. 1692 
Bentrey, Boyle Lect. vii. 216 Those dispersed Particles 
could never.of themselves. have conven’d into this present 
or any other like Frame of Heaven and Earth. 1738 Med. 
Ess. & Obseru. (ed. 2) IV. 142 Ifthe rays convene before the 
retina. > 
2..refl. in prec. sense. 7 
xgax R. Coptanp Guydon'’s Quest. Chirurg. Qiijb, The 
equyuocal sygnes conueneth them in dyuersmaladyes. 583 
Commend. Verses in Jas. 1 Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 10 Conveine 
your selfs (0 sisters). 1638 Cownzcti? Records in Inveruess 
Courier 25 Oct. (x884) 3/4 The counsell. .haifing convenit 
thaimselves.” «1674 CLARENDON (J.), The..people would 
frequently. .corivene themselves by the sound of a bell. 
- 3. trans, To cause to come. together ; to conyoke : 
a. individuals. - ane oe fe : 
.xg96 Datrymece tr. ZLesdie’s. Hist. Scotl, (2885) 226 The 
hatl. estates he‘ conueinet, till Eds. 1645 Stincspy Diary 
(1836) 156 -First he [Chas. I] went -to Abergeiny where. he 
conven’d y° country gentlemen. 1753-Hanway, 7vav. (2762) 
Il. 1. iv. x14 Mir-Vais now ,conveened the chief men of his 
tribe. 2795 SoutHey Your of;Avc m.- 257-With all. due 
speed I will convene The ‘Doctors of Theology. ,. 86x 
Srantey Zas?, Ch, vii. (1869) 226 Fifty Bishops of the neigh- 
bouring digceses were convened. =” haha a 


CONVENER. 


b. a collective body, an assembly. or meeting. 

1647 CLarenDon Hist, Red, (1843) 53/1 The parliament .. 
was convened by his Majesty’s grace and inclination. 703 
Pore Thebais 24 Th’almighty Father of the Gods Convenes 
acouncil in the blest abodes. © x78x Giason Decd. § F. IIT. 
1. 123 They convened the assembly of the people. 1879 
Froupr Czsar xxii, 367 The Senate was convened by the 
tribunes. 1883 Act 48-49 Vict. c. 54 § 5 The Archdeacon .. 
shall. convene a meeting of the beneficed clergy. 

4. To summon (a person) before a tribunal. In 
the University of Cambridge: To bring a student 
before the college court of discipline. (Not a 
statutable phrase.) 

c1425 Wyntoun Cron, vit. vi. 78 The Byschape Robert bat 
gud man, He conwenyd be-fore hym pan. x640-1 Kirk. 
cudby. War-Comm. Alin. Bk. (1855) 35 Johne Gordoun .. 
and George Levingstone .. being baithe conveinit for com- 
mitting ane ryot. 1660 Trial Regic. 105, I do wonder for 
what cause you do convene me here before you. 1749 
Fiecpinc Tom Yones m. ii, Tom was presently convened 
before Mr. Allworthy. 1849 THackeray Pendennis xviii, 
Foker, whom the Proctor knew. .was. .summarily convened 
and sent down from the University. 1865 Hook in 
Atheneum No. 1945. 154/3 Knapwell was convened before 
the Archbishop. 

II. To agree, harmonize. 

+5. intr. Of persons: To come to agreement in 
purpose, opinion, or action; to agree. Obs. 

31549 Compt. Scot. xiv, 116 His purpos vas. .to conuen and 
accord vitht the said Kyng of meid contrar the greikis. 
1568 Q. Mary in H. Campbell Love-lett. Afary QO. Scots 
App. 29 They have conyenit and accordit that my sone 
sould be deliverit in hir handis, 1637 R. Humrurey tr. SZ. 
Ambrose Pref., They all convene in this, that a young man 
..isan unfit hearer. 1652 Gaus Magastromt. 270. 

6. To agree or accord in size, quality, or cha- 
racter; to be suitable or fitting. Covvening to: 
conformable to, according to. S¢. Obs. 

1596 Datryrmece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 62 Euerie 
foul [=fowl] conueining to the gretnes of the schel. x60 J. 
Hamitton Facile Traictise 141 (Jam.) The halines of the 
doctrine conueinis not to the conuenticle of the Caluinistes. 
1627 Br. Forses Lxbulus 111 (Jam.) Barking can conveane 
but to living and sensitiue creatures, 

+7. trans, To bring into agreement ; to harmo- 
nize, settle. Ods, 

ws2r_ St. Papers Hen, VITI, VI.86 To Almygthy Gode, 
wych hath gevyn yow grace so to ordyr and conven your 
afferys, that ye be..the ruler of thys your Realme. 

+8. U.S. dial. To be convenient to; to suit, fit. 

x86 J. Pickerine Voc. Words U. S., Convene .. is used 
in some parts of New England in a very strange sense... 
‘This road will convene the public,’ i.e, will be convenient 
for the public. The word, however, is used only by the 
illiterate. 1837-40 HALIBURTON Clock. (1862) 78 Father. . 
never confined himself to water neither, when he could get 
ee convened him better. 

. tty, To come together in harmony ; to har- 
monize, fit each other. 

1855 THackERay Newcomes I. 305 There are articles which 
the marriage-monger cannot make to convene at all, tempers 
. tastes, etc, 

Convene, obs. Sc. f. Covi, compact, company. 

Convenee (kpnvén7]. [f. ConvENE v. + -EE.] 
One convened or summoned to a meeting. 

1846 WorcEsTER cites Maunver. 

+Convenement. Obs. rare—. [a. OF. con- 
venentent convention, f. conventr; see CONVENE v. 
and -MENT.] Theaction of convening; convention. 

1603 in Lissore Papers Ser. u. (1887) I, 62 We tooke the 
best course we could for Securing of the Towne of Corcke; 
holding a convenment for his Majestys Service, 

Convenent, obs, form of CovENANT. 

Convener (kgnvzne1). Also 6 -venar, -or, 
7-8 -veener. [f. ConvENE v.+ -ERL] 

+1. One who assembles along with others. Ods. 

a1s7z Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 304 Yf it shall 
happin in oure saidis conventionis any hard place of Scrip- 
ture to be redd, of the which no proffeit arysith to the con- 
venaris, that, etc. 1625 Bp. Mounracu 479. Czsar. 69, I do 
reverence the Conveners [at the Synod of Dort] for their 
places, worth, andlearning. a164x — Acts and Mon, (1642) 
510 Another Epiphanius..one of the Convenors at the 
second Councell of Nice. ~ 

+2. One who enters into a mutual agreement. 

1650 ELperFietp 7ythes 35 A mutual consent among the 
conveners, that such a thing shall be so or so. 

8. One who convokes (a meeting, etc.). 

1680 G, Hicxes Spirit of Popery 35 The greatest Con- 
vener of the People to Conventicles, that was in all the 
Countrey, x805 W. Tavior in Azz. Rev. III. 244 This 
convocation was somewhat unbecomingly postponed. .with- 
out the conveners having assigned any public reasons. 1870 
Pail Mail G. 17 Oct. 10 Doubtless its conveners would be 
glad to make it [the ‘ Church Congress’] more comprehen- 
sive if they could. , 
_-b. spec. One officially appointed to summon the 
meetings of a committee or other organized body, 
etc. Chiefly Sc. - : 5 
* 2681 Lond, Gaz. No. 1649/3 All Deacons of Trades, and 
Deacons Conveeners inthe said Burroughs. .1708 did, 
No. 4426/10 The Dear of Guild, Deacon, Conveener, and 
the Community ‘of. the City of Glasgow. «1827 Steuart 
Planter’s G. (2828) §23 Your Committee..cannot conclude 
this part of the subject. better, than by an Extract of a 
Letter to their.Convener. “1833 ct 3-4 Hill. IV, c. 46 
§ 43 The convener, who shall préside at such committee, 
anal beé entitled to a casting vote. 1886 Rep. ‘NZitchell. 
Liby.. Glasgow, Committee, — Councillor X,  Cénveuer, 
Councillor Y, Sid-Costvener. © ~ ee ee 

attrib, 1864 Daily Tel, 3x Aug.,-The mnerriores and 


CONVENERSHIP. 
magistrates: .the members of the town council and convenor 
court, : : : 
Conve'nership, [f. prec. + -sHir.] The 


office or position of official convener. 

1882-3 Scuare Eneycl. Relig. Knowl, 1900 For many 
years, under the convenership of Dr. Candlish, the Free 
Church was very zealous in promoting presiaty education. 
1887 Rep. Mitchell Liby, Glasgow 10 The good-humoured 
persistence with which. .he urged the claims of’the Library 
upon the citizens during his Convenership, 


Convenery (kfavineri). Se. [f. Convener 
(sense 1):-see -ERY.] A body of persons convened 


together; a convention, assembly, congress, 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 988 A Constituent Convenery 
assembled to decide on the comparative power..of the two 
‘political literatures’, 1890 Miss A. H. Duntop Anent Old 
Edinb. 119 The Portsburgh Convenery consisted of four 
delegates from each trade. 

+ Conve'niable, ec. Os. A by-form of Con- 
VENABLE, assimilated to convenzent. 

1432 Se. Acts Fas. J (1814) 20 (Jam.) At tyme and place 
conueniable. 1547-64 Bautpwin Alor, Philos. (Palfr.) 11. ii, 
God..guideth all things in order conueniable. 31574 Hytt 
Ord, Bees (1608) 84. 1633 J. Done Ast. Septuagint 140 
That which to you shalbe most agreeable and conveniable. 

Convenience (kgnviniéns), sd. [ad. L. con- 
wententia meeting together, agreement, accord, 
harmony, conformity, suitableness, fitness, n. of 
quality from convenient-em CONVENIENT: see 
-ENCE. (The word also occurs in Fr. in 15-16thc. : 
but the actual Fr, equivalent is comvenazce.)] 

+1. Agreement, accordance ; congruity of form, 
quality, or nature. Ods. 

1413 Lyoc. Pilger, Sowle wv. xxvi. (1483) 71 Ther is a 
maner of conuenyence bytwene the thynge that is sene in 
the myrroure, and that other that is sene withouten. ¢ 1430 
— Bothas ut. xvi. (1554) 55 b, Atwene the Cedre of trees of 
royal And a sharpe thistle is no conuenience. 1554 T. 
Sameson in Strype Lect. Mem. WI, App xviii. 52 There is 
no convenience between Christ and Belial. x62 Gauze 
Magastront, 189 Divination..made from the similitude and 
convenience betwixt them [inferior creatures] and the 
stars, 

+b. An agreement, a correspondence. Ods. 

1934 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1274/1 Thys kynde of 
man created God of 2 merueylous conuenience also, with al 
other maner of creatures, x604 SHaks, O¢/. 11. i. 234 For 
want of these requir’d conueniences. 

te. Of convenience; in accordance (with the 
premisses or facts); as a matter of congruity, ac- 


cordingly. Ods. 

1ggo Raste.. Bk. Purgat. u. v, Of convenyence it fol- 
loweth that the soule of man must nedys be immortall. 1565 
Jewe. Repl, Harding (1611) 352 Thus it followeth of con- 
uenience..that the Flesh is not the same in qualities, 

, An agreement, a covenant. Obs. rare. 

1ggx in Strype Zcc?, fem, 11. xxix. 243 For the conclusion 
of such conveniences as were drawn and articulated between 
the D. of Somerset and the said company. 

+38. Accordance of nature ; fitness, aptitude. Ods, 

€x430 Lyoc, Hornys Away 60 in Pol, Rel. & L. Poems 47 
In whom alle verteu is, by iust conuenience, Made stable in 
god by gostly confidence. 1568 Grarton Chvox. II, 772 The 
convenience of both their ages and estates. 1602 Sitaks. A22’s 
Well m1. ii, 75 The Duke will lay vpon him all the honor That 
good conuenience claimes, 165: Hopes Leviath. 1. xix. 

3 Convenience, or Aptitude to produce the Peace. 1703 

loxon Mech. Exerc. 348 As its use is very easie, so its 
convenience is very great. 1786 Burke Sud/. ¢ B. Wks. 
1842 J. 48 Proportion relates almost wholly to convenience, 
as every idea of order seems to do. 

+4. Moral or ethical fitness; propriety. Ods. 

31677 Gave Cr2. Gentiles IL, m1. Pref, O! how much did 

they vainly glorie in this Congruitie and Convenience of 
their actions, 
_5. The quality of being convenient, gencrally : 
i.e. of being suitable or well-adapted to the per- 
formance of some action or to the satisfying of 
requirements ; suitability, commodiousness, 

x6or Suaks, Adl’s Well x. iii, 253 Mle beate him .. if I can 
meete him with any conuenience, 1653 H. Mors Antid. 
Ath, 1. iv, (1712) 50 The great convenience and pleasure of 
Navigation, 2726 Cnetwoopo Adv. Capt. R, Boyle 260 
Vera Cruz,.where I should have Convenience of imbarking 
for Spain, 1728 T. Snermpan Persius Prol. (1739) 3 The 
Ancients, at the erecting of Villages, had a regard to the 
Convenience of Water. 182r J. Q. Apams in C. Davies 
Metr. Syst. wt. x30 The convenience and the facility of 
decimal arithmetic for ‘calculation’. 

6. The quality of being personally convenient ; 
ease or absence of trouble in use or action; ma- 
terial advantage or absence of disadvantage; com- 
modity, personal comfort; saying of trouble, 
Hence at one’s convenience, to suit or await one’s 
conventence, marriage of convenience, etc, 

4703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 148 The best forming of all 
Members in a Building for the..Convenience of the in- 
tended Inhabitant. x17xx Apoison Spcct. No. 164 ? 3 His 
intended Son-in-Law, who had all along regarded this Alli- 
ance rather as a Marriage of Convenience than of Love, 
2756 C, Lucas Ess. Waters 11, 125 A’ building. .for the 
convenience of the drinkers, «1745 Swirr HAs, (1841) IT. 
4 It is merely for convenience or case that you are content 
totake them, 1835 Ure Philos, Manuf. 55 Articles of ne- 
cessity, convenience, or luxury. 1875 Jevons Jfoney (1878) 
x4 The convenience of borrowing‘and lending‘ in one gene- 
rally recognized commodity. 1888 M. Mornis Claverhouse 
vil. 127 Like Pilate again, he preferred his own convenience, 
and the prisoner was put to death. 1890, Zug. ‘Idlust7. 
Mag. Christm. No. 276 He awaited my convenience in the 
drawing-room, ' site pee oe 
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- 7. (with @ and gi.) a. A convenient’ state or 
condition of matters ; an advantage. ; 


1606 Suaxs. Ty. & Cr. mt, iii. 7, I haue abandon’d Troy.. 


expos'd my selfe, From certaine and possest conueniences, 


To doubtfull fortunes. 2647-8 CotrERELL Davila's Hist. - 


Fr. (1678) 17, He would obtain riches..with divers other 
conveniences, 1789 Franxuin Zss, Wks, 1840 III. 198 
Men who want a present convenience must not be over- 
solicitous about future contingencies. . 1846 Mini Logic 
1.¥. § 6 There is sometimes a convenience in extending the 
boundaries of a class. 2 

+b. An opportune occasion, an opportunity. 

x679 Yesuites Ghostly Ways 7 Having let slip so fair an 

opportunity and convenience, for him to perform his bloody 
~.design. 1712 Hearse Coflfect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IIL, 430 
That he buy Books the next convenience. . 

c. Z/. Material arrangements or appliances con- 
ducive to personal comfort, ease of action, or saving 


of trouble, (Rarely in sézg. 

1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. v. (1673) x00 These Demons have 
no administration of the conveniences of man’s life. _xg1z 
Appison Sgect. No. 351 ? 4 They were eating their Flesh 
upon cakes of Bread for want of other Conveniences. 1736 
Lavy M. W. Montacue Ze##. I. vii. 20 Having in them 
all the conveniences of a palace. z Home ‘ist, Eng. 
(1806) IV. lvi. 330 Unfit, from their habitual sloth and 
ignorance, to raise any convenience of human life. 1830 
Brewster £din, Cycel, VIL. 1. 220/1 Labourers, whom he 
pays with what are called conveniences; these consist in a 

ouse, ground for potatoes, grass for sheep and cows, etc. 
1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices I. xxii. 569 Necessary con- 
veniences for the homestead. F 

a. A particular appliance; a utensil; formerly 
applied commonly to a conveyance; now often 
used euphemistically. 

1671 Sir C. Lytrexton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 65 Before 
they can order theyr convenience to London by land, 700 
Gov. Nicnorson in W. S, Perry Hist, Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 
I, 120 To find a convenience and provide necessaries for 
his voyage hither. 1748 Smottetr Kod. Rand, (1812) I. 
250 A convenience to spit in appeared on one side of her 
chair, 1972 R. Graves Spir. Quixote xu. xi.(D.), A 
man packed up in this leathern convenience with a wife 
and children, 1883 Alanch. Exam. 30 Oct. 8/4 A post- 
office car, which contains that great convenience a letter 
box, 1883 STevenson in Longm, Afag. 11.296 An American 
railoasl-cey «With a stove and a convenience, one at either 
end, 

e. transf. of a person. 

1865 BusHNELL Vicar. Sacr. uv. 292 A God, who with- 
out maintaining any good of principle, consents to be only 
the convenience of all. fod. They wanted to make a con- 
venience of me. = ‘ 

+8. Means of living conveniently, competence, 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex, VI (1867) 44 The best part 
of his convenience he acknowledgeth to receive from the 
family of Lancelloti. 


Convenience (kgnvrniéns),z. [f. prec.] ¢rans. 
To afford convenience or accommodation to; to 
suit ; to accommodate. 

2630 Hates Gold. Rem. (1688) 36s What way we may be 
pleasur'd and convenienc’d. 1677 YARRANTON Lue. Juiprov, 
Ep. to Rdr., According as they. .do convenience themselves 
with just and equat Laws and Customs. bid, 43 In places 
that are eminently convenienced for quick getting out, 
31883 Pall Mall G. 28 July 4/2 A general rule that the 
public are not to be convenienced unless they pay for it. 


Conve‘niencer.7a7e. One who accommodates 


or conveniences, 

19710 STEELE Tatler No. 199 # 2 Honest Coupler the Con- 
veniencer. [But some later edd. read conveyancer, which 
suits the sense.] 


Conveniency (kfaviniénsi). [fas Convent- 
ENOE sb, with later suffix -ENoy. Formerly more 
i a than convenience, but now little used.] 

+1, =CONVENIENOB 1. Obs. 

2494 Fanvan Chvon, I, xxi. (R.), More to the conueniency 
of tyme and agreement of other cronyclers, - 158: SipNeY 
Apel. Poetric (Arb) 41 That imitation wherof Poetry is, 
hath the most conueniency to Nature of all other. 1668 
Hows Bless. Righteous (1825) 42 The things spoken. .havea, 
real likeness and conveniency in nature with one another. 
1908 J, CHAMBERLAYNE S?, Gt. Brit. 11.1, ii, (2743) 329 If this 
conveniency was not a sufficient testimony, the inscriptions 
. found. .would put it beyond all dispute. 

2. =: CONVENIENCE 3. Obs. : 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 143, By this. .appereth 
the conuenyency how our‘exercysc, .may be compared to a 
buyldyng.  x54x Act 33 Hen. VITI, c 37 Such a palace 
roial. ought of all conueniency in reason to be ornated and 
set forth with the name and title of an honour. x57. 
Wiurerrt Def Aunsw, iii, Wks. 1851 1. 369 The perpetua 
equity, reasonableness, and conveniency of this order. 
ax662 Futter HVorthies (1840) III. 320 Moved thereunto [his 
marriage]. .by the conveniency of her years. 1669 Wor.ipcr 
Syst. Agric, vii. § 5 (681) 124 This way is with most con- 
veniency to be used when the Stock is too big to be cleft. . 

tb. Conveniency of: what is accordant to or in 


accordance with. Ods. ‘ : 
xg6z,T. Norton Caloin's Inst. 1. xvi. 243 Tt'was against 
conveniencie of reason, that lie should be fearfull for the 
salvation ofhis soule. x624 Lo. Kensmcton in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 1. 3or III. 174 No further to oblige himself, .then might 
well stand with the. .conveniency of his state. " 
CoNVENIENOCE 4. Obs. > - ; 

1583. Baninaron Commaiidn, vii. (1637) 58 Tricking and 
trimming our selves above conveniencie, is a dangerous 
allurer of lust,~ 2656 Finetr Yor. Amtbass, 2 His Majesty 
. -desireth to perform all things with conveniency. - . 

4, = CONVENIENCE 5. din ct ; 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb, xi. Notes 181 Conveniency of sit- 
uation. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 309 If conveniency will 
permit, goto Bed and keep your selfwarm for an hour. 1722 


. = 


CONVENIENT. 


‘J. Macky Yourn. thro’ Eng. 1: 230 What adds to the Beau 
as well-as Conveniency of these Offices, is, that-they afl 
open into St, James's Park, .1772 Hurron Sridges 3 The 
conveniency of-the passage to and from the bridge. 1816 
Keatince Yaz. II, 30-It is probable that, such conveni- 
ency originally presenting itself first suggested the idea. 
_ b. with qualifying words’ expressing the respect 
in or purpose for which.a thing is convenient, 
x6or.R. Jounson Kingd, § Conmrw, (1603) 7 The plaine 
countrey by reason‘of the fruitfulnes; doth minister. .conve- 
niencie to joyne their forces. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barelay’s. 
Argenis ut, x.183 They should returne. .into the next Towne™ 
for the more conveniency of lodging. 1669 WortincE Syst. 
Agric, xi, § 2 (168) 232 The Forewheels are lesser in a 
Waggon ..for its conveniency in turning. ‘272r Perry 
Dagegenh, Breach 122 Water enough for the Conveniency 
of Ships to lie afloat. 28:7 Covertpce Biog. Lit, (1847) 1. 
279 The conveniency of the scholastic phrase to distinguish 
the kind from all degrees. yok 
+c. Convenient occasion, opportunity. Ods. 
cx643 Howe. Lezé. 1.xxvi. 5x There will be conveniency 
every week of poopie. and sending. x6s9 B. Harris 
Parival’s Iron Age 6 Their sudden submission, gave the 
Spaniards conveniency to hasten to the reliefof the Duke. 
1667 Primatr Cily & C. Build. 10 If they should want a 
conveniency of communicating the same to their Neigh- 
bours, 21834 Lamp Lett. to Manning in Talfourd Life 
ix. 4 I have no conveniency of doing it by this. 
+5. = ConvENIENCE 6, Obs. 
a1628 FT, Grevitte Sidney (1652) 64 To weigh the im- 
mortall wisdom in even scales with mortal conveniency or 
inconveniency. «1654 SELDEN Zad/e-T. (Arb.) 40 Churches 
are set apart for the conveniency of men to Worship in. 
1637 Cromwett Sf. 13 Apr. (1872) V. 19, I cannot, with con- 
hier sad to myself, speak out. 1728 Morcan A dgiers T. 
vi. 189 Consulting the Conveniency of the worst of Infidels. 
1796 Morse Asner. Geog. 11.425 Narrow causeways. .for the 
conveniency of foot passengers. 
b. Time or occasion convenient to a person. 
1649 Adcoran 28 You shall do well to stay their conveni- 
ency, 1693 Lutrre.t Brief Rel. (1857) 111. 144 The 
French at their first conveniency intend to make a descent 
on Scotland. 1739 tr. Duhamel’s Husb. 1. ix. (1762) 52 As 
your best conveniency invites you. 183: Scott Wigel v, 
{He] would. . wait his royal conveniency for payment, 
6. A convenient thing; =COoNVENIENCE 7. 
+a, A convenient state or condition of matters ; 


an advantage. Obs. 

1638 Wirkins New World 1, (1684) 8 Neither are there 
Seas, or Rivers, or any other conveniency for Habitation. 
@ 1687 Perry Pol. Avith, i.(1691)17 Wherefore to haye the 
occasion of abounding in Scamen, is a vast Conveniency. 
rgxs Desacutiers Fires Jinpr. 53 Another conveniency 
will be, that you will hinder the Smoak. .from being beaten 
down into your Room. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I, xi. 78 A stranger may fairly avail himself of every 
conveniency arising from their obliging manners, : 

+b. with defining words connected by of Obs. 

1660 Brount Boscobel m1. (2680) 24 [To] stay there some 
days before the convenience. of a transportation could be 
found. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848)123 Wanting the convenicncy 
of books to assist me in such an undertaking. 1749 Fiexp- 
ine Tone Jones (3778) 194 ‘Thisroom wanted the conveniency 
ofacloset. 21798 Prnnant Hindoostan I. 8 The Chinese 
merchants..got the conveniency of the river Hak for part 
of their journey. ' aoe 

c. pl. Material arrangements or appliances ad- 
vantageous to life, personal comfort, ease of work, 
saving of trouble, etc, 

171z Anpison Sfect, No. 441 ¥ 3 The Blessings and Con- 
veniencies of Life, aggx Jounson Rambler No. 177 P 2, T 
furnished a large room with all conveniencies for study. 
178: Gipnon Deel, § #, 111. 202 The ancients were destitute 
of many of the conyeniencies of life, which have been in. 
vented or improved by the progress of industry. . 

d, A particular convenient appliance or article ; 
a utensil; formerly, esd. 2 conveyance or vehicle ; 


=CONVENIENCE 7d. arch. 

1660 Trial Regie. 109 Waving a conveniency out of my 
house into a Gallery. 1679-88 Seer, Serv. Money Chas. 
§ Sas. (Camden) 16 For providing ships and ‘con- 
Veniencys to transport horses to Tanger, 1703 J. SAVAGE 
Lett, Antients liv. 138 Thy Helmet I believe thou wear’st.. 
for a conveniency to drink out of ina Tavern. 1917 Mrs, 
Centiwvre Bold Stroke Jor Wife v.(D.), L remember thou 
didst come up in the leathern conveniency with me. -1925 
Lond. Gaz. No.6423/3 A large Diamond Ring, with another, 
Conveniency set with Dinmonds, 19756 Nucenr Gx. Tour 
IV. 36 The next thing is, to get you a conveniency to carry 
you abroad. 3873 Emerson Zett, § Soc. Ains i. ro This 
magnificent hotel and conveniency we call Nature. * 

6. transf. of a person. arch. 7 : 

2728-9 Mrs. Detany in Life (x86x) I. iii. x92, I did make 
aconveniency of him, for by his means I found my Lady 
Carteret. 1841-4 Emerson Zss, Ser. 11. viii. (x876)191 The 
snipped man certainly finds persons a conveniency in 
household matters. - aren) Be fo hd 
7, Means of living conveniently, 2 competence. 
‘ @1628 Preston Effect. Faith (1631) 155 He will leave a 
conveniency for his posterity if he can. ae . 

Convenient (kfnv?niént),@. and -sd. “[ad. L. 
conventent-em agreeing, consistent, accordant; 
fitting, suitable, becoming, pr. pple. of convenire 
to come together, meet, unite, .agree, fit, suit, etc. 
(There was also an OF. convendtent in 15—16th c.)] 

+1,’ Agreeing (in opinion) ;'in accord: Obs, 

x483 Sc. Acts Yas, I/f (1814) 178'(Jam.) Sa ‘that. .the 
princez that suld be the partj, be greable’ and convenient: 

+2. ‘Accordant, congruous, consonant (#0). Ods. 
“3526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 45 b, Eche of these pe- 
ticlons be conuenyent and agreeynge to some gyfte of y* 
holy goost. 1352 App. Hammcton Cafech, (1884) 3 To our 
office mair conyenientand consonant, 1654 Bzrton’s Diary 


CONVENIENT. 


(x828) I. s3' It may seem not altogether so equitable and 
convenient to reason, : 

+3. Agreeing with-or consonant to the nature or 
character of; in accordance with; in keeping with ; 
befitting, becoming (¢o or for a thing or person). 

€1400 Maunpev, (1839) xi. 230 It is convenyent to a god, 
to ete no mete, cx4g0 Crt. of Love 786 Her nose directed 
straight..With form and shape thereto convenient. 1538 
Srarkey England 1, i, 8 The best kynd of lyfe and most 
convenyent to the nature of man. 542 Upane Zvasm. 
Apoph, 144 Of apparell and of demeanure nothyng comely 
ne conueniente for one that should bee a manne. + 1632 
Weever duc, Fun. Mon. 250 Interred in. .a place of Saint 
Mariés Church conuenient for so worthy a person. 

, tb. Of befitting size or extent ; commensurate, 
proportionate (z). Obs. 

€3386 Cuaucer Frankl. T.350 Hise proporcioneles con- 
uenientz ffor his equacions in onery thyng. 1578 Lyre 
Dodoens v. xxiv. 58x The.roote‘is long, and of a conve- 
nient thicknesse. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 186, 
‘The rewarde of sternal lyf conuenient to the merit. 1677 
Hare Prim, Orig. Man. yi. 3 Sutable at least in a con- 
venient degree to the worth of the Faculty. 

+4. Suitable, appropriate; a. fo or for a pur- 
pose, etc. Obs. 

©1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ui. xi.97 Nature yeueth to euery 
thing pat pat is conuenient to hym. 1548 Hawt Chron, 124 


A place moste mete and convenient for to abide battaill. . 


1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 184 b, Shut them 
[bees]-up with foode convenient for them, 1590 SHaks. 
Mids, N. i. i. 2 Here's a maruailous conuenient place for 
our rehearsall, x6xx Biste Prov. xxx. 8 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exert, 169 Pieces of Wood, ofa Substance convenient 
to the light or heavy work they intendto Turn, x790 ANNA 
M, Jounson AMonmonth J. 186 [A place] convenient to the 
purpose of holding our secret consultations. 
+b.- Suitable to the conditions or circumstances ; 
befitting-the case ; appropriate, proper, due. Ods. 
e3g9r Cuaucer Astro. nu. § 4 Wher-fore me semith con- 

venient..to make of it special declaracioun. 1450-1530 

Alyrr. our Ladye 20 Sett in trew and conuenyente termes, 

wythout erroure or darkenes. 3547 Act x Edw. VI, c. 3 

§ 16 To punish..with chaining, beating, or otherwise, as 

shall seeme to them conuenient, «x593 H. Surru Ter. 

(1866) II. 139 It was convenient Christ should visit sinners 

for their speedy conversion. 1653 Watron Angler 59 Put 

them into a convenient quantity of the best butter. 1670 Dx. 

Ricumonp in Marvell's Corr. Wks. 1872~5 II, 299, I thought 

convenient to advise you, that I intend to prosecate this 

businesse. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 106 When the piece 

Q, is set to its convenient heighth. 1741 Westey Hs. 

(7830) iL 309 Many were destitute of convenient clothing. 

+c. Of time: Due, proper. Ods. 

-741§ in Vork Myst. Introd. (1885) 34 And that euery 
layer.,be redy in his pagiaunt at conyenyant time. 1849 
ATIMER Ploughers (Arb.) 20 So must he at all times con- 

venient preache diligentlie, xsgz Avr. Hamitron Cazech. 

(1884) 35,1 sal gif yow rayne in tyme convenient. 
+5, Morally or ethically suitable or becoming ; 

proper. Obs. 

a1400 Cov. Myst, (Shaks, Soc.) 149 It is not convenient a 
man to be Ther women gon In travalynge. 1497 Br, Atcox 
Afons Perfect. D iijb, All other of theym lyved in a con- 
uenyent chastyte, . 511-2 Act 3 Hen, VII/, c. 23 § 5 It is 
not convenient nor standing with good and indifferent 
ordre that the said sir Robert shuld be Auditour and Juge 
ofhymself. x6xx Biare Zh. y. 4 Neither filthinesse, nor 
foolish talking, nor iesting, which are not conuenient. 1684 
tr, Agvippa’s Van, Artes xviti. 62 She sang and danc'd more 
exquisitely than was convenient for an honest woman. 1727 
Swirr Gulliver. iv. 56 And which is the convenient end, 
scems. .to be left to every man’s conscience. 

6, Personally suitable or well-adapted to one’s 
easy action or performance of functions; favourable 
to one’s comfort, easy condition, or the saving of 
trouble; commodious. (The current sense.) 

“3477 Eant Ravers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Take therwith gret- 
ter acqueyntaunce at som other ‘conuenyent tyme. 1535 
CovernaLe Ps. Ixxiv. 2 When I maye get a convenient 
tyme I shall iudge accordinge vnto righte. 1548 Hatt 

‘:von. 247 And so by conveniente jorneys came to the 
towne of Edenborough. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 258 
Delve of convenient Depth your thrashing Floor. z72x Cod, 
Ree, Peunsylv. IIL, 120'To come with all convenient speed, 
319732 Berxetey Adciphr, 1. § 1 A convenient house with a. 
hundred acres of land. -1749 F. Suita Voy. Disc, N.-W. 
Pass. Il. u. It would be very ill convenient to his Men, to 
be out all Night in the.Frost, upon a cold Beach. 1828 
Scorr #. M. Perth vii, A very convenient arrangement for 
mutual support.: 2868 Freeman Norn: Cong. (1876) 11, viii, 
205 It had once been convenient to forget, it was now equally 
convenient to remember. ne . .: . 

7. collog. and dial. a, Within easy reach ; easily 
accessible; ‘ handy’. ; Popes fe 


1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair iii, Heretics used to be’ 


brought thither convenient for burning hard by. 
. b. Conveniently near ; near in place or time #0. 
(Ireland and U.S.) - 


+2849 Porx-cited in Bartlett Dict: Amer. “3868 Dublin 


Lven, Mail Feb., It was convenient to five o’clock when ‘I: 
1880 Antrim §& Down Gloss, Convenient, 


got home. 
near. ‘ His house is convenient to the church’, 1883 Daily 
News 22 Jan. (Dublin Conspiracy), At the College rail, 
convenient to’ Clarendon’s Riding School. - mofe 
. [Formerly often compared by -er, -esé.. : 
1644 Nye Gunnery; (1670) 37 If you find it’ more con- 
venienter to use ‘the plumb line then’ the Index. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. w, 201- pies itis the neerest 
Way, itsis not the convenientest way ‘for. Seamen. 274 
Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1. i.'233 He. will have larger 


panes’of glass, and convenienter casements.: ~- = 
B: sb. 1. ? Agreement; accord. Obs, _ 
x398 Trevis Barth. De P.-R.u. x. (2493) 37 The joyn- 


935 


340.A-body. that is blysful and a nother that is not blysfull 
maye be togyders in the same stede and place wythout 
conuenyent. ia 

B2, & ? Proprieties ; formalities. Ods. 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. V, cccxlvii, A Prince is 
Synew-Shrunke, And Crampt, betwixt a Title, to keepe 
warme And Cold Convenients. 

+3, A mistress, concubine. Obs. 

1676 Exuxrepce Jan of Afode m. iii, Dorimant’s Con- 
venient, Madam Loveit. 1688 SHapweit Sov. Alsatia 
i, 1708 Morreux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Concubines, 
Convenients, Cracks. aie 

Conveniently (kgnviniéntli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-L¥%.] Ina convenient manner, in accordance 
with convenience. 


+1. Congruously, harmoniously. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. x(1495) 37 Sadde setes 
ben conuenable and conuenyently joyned. 1477 Norton 
Ord. ilch. v. in Ashm. pre 59 Conjoyne your Elements 
«- With all their Concords conveniently. 

2. Tn accordance, in harmony; in accord with 
premises or facts, accordantly. vavre. 

rgog Hawes Past. Pleas. xt. xxxii, It shall hym prouffyt 
yf he wyll apply To doo therafter ful conveniently. 1530 
Rasret, Bh. Purgat. 1, xii, The soule convenyently must 
be infynyte. 1827 C, Brinces Zp. Ps. cxix, (1830) 184 
[God] acts conveniently with his own nature. 

+3. Fittingly, suitably, appropriately. Ods. 

1447 BoxennaM Seyutys (Roxb. 8 Convenyently this 
virgyne gloryous May to a margaryte comparyd be. 2495 
Act 11 Hen. VIL, c. 39 Revenues to maynteyn honorably 
and convenyently the astate of a Duke. 1596 Suaxs. Aferch. 
Vin. viii. 45 Such faire ostents of loue As shall conueniently 
become you there. 1653 Watton Angler 49 My Hostis 
.- is both cleanly and conveniently handsome. 1663 Ger- 
ser Counsel 9 That the Staires may stand conveniently to 
the Stories. 7 : 

+4. With ethical or moral propriety. Ods. 

1568 Grafton Chron, II. 205 And they concluded, yt the 
king might conveniently ayde her with Golde and Sylver. 

5. Ina way that affords ease or comfort, or ob- 
viates difficulty ; commodiously. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 62 With a Chimney, 
very properly and conveniently Built. 1798 SoutneEy Lclog. 
i, A carriage road That sweeps conveniently from gate to 
gate. 1837 Haram “Vist. Lit, IV. um. § 4 They could not 
conveniently be wanting. 1871 Rustin Afanera P. Pref. 
(x880) 26, I have now, more conveniently, divided the whole 
into six chapters, : 

b. In a way that fits one’s purpose or desire. 
168g StituncrL. Orig. Brit. i, 47 So very conveniently 
the] finds him in Britain when St. Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans. 
6. With personal ease, facility, or comfort; 


pene A without trouble or difficulty, 
x509 Fisner Jun. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
297 Vysytyng them as often as she conuenyently myght. 
xg23 Firzuers. Hush. § 22 An housbande can not con- 
uenyentelye plowe his lande, and lode out his dounge 
bothe vppon a daye, with one draughte of beastes. 3612 
Biste Alark xiv. 1x He sought how he might conueniently 
betray him. 1747 Westey Prim, Physic (1762) 69 Drink 
the Broth as soon as you can conveniently. x859 Mrs. 
Cartyte Leté. ILL. 9 If you could conveniently bring a 
small bag of meal with you. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 
III, 42 Some lesser points may be more conveniently 
noticed in this place, 
+Conve'nientness. Obs. 
being convenient ; ConvENIENCE. 

1579 J. Jones Preseru. Bodie §& Soule 1. iii.6 Profitable... 
for commodiousnesse, conuenientnesse, and delightsomnesse. 
1583 GotpiInG Calvin on Dent. clxxxvi. 1158 Thus much 
concerning the conuenientnesse of the time. 

Convening (kgnvFnin), vd/. sb. [f. Convene 
v.+-tnc1,] The action of the vb. ConvEenE; 
coming together, assembling, etc. 

1689 Pearson Creed (1839) 376 The same practice of con+ 
yening we find continued in the following years. x690 
Locke Govt, u. xiii, Any delay of their convening might 
endanger the public. 795 Macnee Wil § Sean u. xx. 
Aye at first at the conveening, Moralized on what was right. 

Conve'ning, f//. @. [-1ne2.] That convenes. 

-1884 Pall Mail G. 22 Sept. 6/1 The poor-law doctor would 
report. to the convening authority. 


||Gonveni-sse. Ods. [L. convéntsse ‘ to have 
agreed’, perf. inf. of convenireto agree.] A docu- 
ment setting forth what certain parties have agreed 
upon ; an agreement, contract. 


166x J. Sternens Procurations 121 At the Dedication 
of which Oratory there was a Convenisse.,between the 
Foundress and the Bishop. 


Convenor, var. of ConvENER. 

Convent (kgnvént), 5d. Forms; a, 3-7 co- 
vent, (3 kuuent);5-6 covente, 5 couvent; A. 
6- convent. [ME. a. AF. coven, cuvent, convent 
=OF-. convent, mot.F. cotivent = Pr, covent, Cat. 


The quality of 


- couvent, Sp. and It. convento:~L. convent-nin (2t- 


stem) assembly,. company, f. conventre to come 
together, ConvVENE, In OF. usually spelt convert, 


- but already: in: 16th c. pronounced cosevent, to 


which: the spelling was conformed.in the Aca- 


“demy’s Dict. after the first ed. In England on: 


the. contrary the Jatinized spelling convent was. 


introduced ¢ 130, and by ‘¢ 1680 ‘superseded the 
MLE. form ;-the latter -remains:in Covent.Garden. 
Cotgr: 1612 has ‘ convent,'a couent’ ; ‘mod.F>dic- 
tionaries have couvent, a convent. - 


ture and conuenyente‘of domes ‘of god. /ééd. vin, xxviii. |, “1, An assemblage or gathering of persons 3a, 


* they-are, Thycke mantels of fryse- they weare. 
. Sanpys Zraz, 180 Virgins who neuer‘past’ the bounds of 


CONVENT. 


number met together for some common purpose ; 
an assembly, meeting, convention, congregation. 

a. @1300 Cursor AM. 8349 (Cott.) Pan cried dauid wit steuen 
strang..Pan ansuerd all pat clene couent. 1382 Wyctir 
Ps. \xiii. 3 [Ixiv. 2] Thou hast defendid me fro the couent 
of warieris. 1382 —- Yas, ii. 2 If ther shal entre in to 3oure 
couent, or gedering to gydere, a man, etc. 1484 Caxton 
Cuviall 9 The courte is a couente of peple that vnder 
fayntyse of comyn wele assemble hem to-gydre._ 1565 JEWEL 
Def. Aol. (1611) 27 As for your Councell of Trident, God 
wot, it was a silly Cottent. 1625 Br. Mountacu AZZ. 
Czsar. i. 7 A classical Dictator amongst the Covent. 

B. 21534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. 1. 47 Throughe the 
recours and convents of merchants. rs90 Greens Jfourt. 
Garuz. (1616) 21 The King, fearing some man-slaughter 
would grow vpon these amorous conuents, and that Rosa- 
mond hike a second Helena would cause the ruine of Thes- 
saly. 26g2 GauLe IZagastro.352 In the convent of other 
witches, 1661 BramHate Yast Vind. ix: 247 We believe 
that Conuent of Trent to have been.-no Jawfull Councel. 

+b. éransf. of things. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. fan 1.16 As touchyng the conuent 
of Veynes and Arteries, within the inner scope. .of the head. 

+2. A company; sfec. the company of the 
twelve apostles ; cf. 3 b. Ods. 

1426 AuDELAY Poems 21 When he dyd wesche hem, And 
knelud lowly apon his knen to-fore his blessid covent. 1526 
Pilger. Pexf. (W. de W. 1531) 266b, The poore vnlerned 
fysshers, Peter, John, Andrewe, and James, and the resydue 
of ye holy couent. dd. 284 His couent the holy apostles. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. John 105 b, Neuer one of 
his couente or felowship hath perished excepte one. 

3. A company of men or women living together 
in the discipline of a religious order and under one 
superior ; a body of monks, friars, or nuns forming 
one local community. 

Often applied to the brethren or sisters exclusively of the 
superior. . 

a ¢ ta90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 71/25 Seint Wolston..was 
imaked prior of pat hous..his Couent he wuste swybe 
wel and to alle guodnesse hem drou3. ¢1300 St. Brandan 
267 Tho se3e hi come a fair covent, and a croice to- 
fore hem bere. ¢1386 Cuaucen Priovess’ T. 185 Thab- 
bot with his couent hath sped him for to burie him ful 
fast. ¢1q00 Maunpev., (1839) xx. 210 Every day, whan 
the covent of this Abbeye hath eten, 1513 BrapsHAw 
St. Werburge \. 1514 Saynt Audry, than abbesse, toke her 
holy couent And mette the sayd Kynge. 1613 SHaxs. Hen. 
VITT, Ww. ii, 19. 1636 Prynne Remonstr. agst, Stee 
7 The Abbot without the Covent, the Master of the Colledge 
without the Fellowes. a 1659 CLeveLann Rust. Rampant 
Wks. (1687) 466 This..was the answer of the Covent. 

B. 1689 Burner Tracts I. 36 He immediately called the 
Convent together, : ‘ 

+b. A company of twelve (or, including the 
superior, thirteen) ‘religious’ persons, whether 
constituting a separate community or a section of 
a larger one. Oés. 

The number is believed to refer to the company of the 
Apostles with their Master (see sense 2), and was apparently 
of later introduction into conventual or Spee pe Thorne 
(x4th c.)says of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, ‘ Anno Domini 
mexlvi, iste Hugo reparavit antiqaum numerum monach- 
orum istius monasterti, et erant 1x monachi professi prater 
abbatem, hoc est, quinque conventus in universo’ (Decen: 
Scriptores 1652, col. 1807). 

¢ tago S. Zug. Leg. 1. 286/304 A frere prechur of boloygne 
.. hadde a couent of freres .. his twelf freres bi-fore him 
comen, him-scolf was be brettebe. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Somtprt. 
T. 550 (Harl, MS.) And bring me xij freres wit 3e why For 
prettene is a couent as I gesse [so 4 certs; Ellesm. § 
Lansd. Fox twelue is a Couent as I gesse}. 1336 in Strype 
Eccl, Ment, J. xxxv. 274 All... houses of religion .. whereof 
the numberin any one house is or of late hath been less than 
a covent, that is to say, under x3 persons. 

4. An institution founded for the living together 
of a number of ‘religious’ persons, monks, friars, 
nuns, etc. 

a. a31228 Ancr. R. 12 pus hit isikuuent. 1362 Lancr. 
P. Pl. A. x1. 207 Ri3t so be religioun it roileb and steruib, 
Pat out of couent and cloistre coueiten tolibben. 153x Diad. 
on Laws Eng. 1. xxxvii, (1638) 128 Abbies and Priories, and 
other houses that have colledge and covent, 1665 J. WeBB 
Stone-Heng (1725) 95 The Covent of Charity of the Canons 
regular at Venice. 1679 Hest, Fetzer 2 He intreated the 
Fathers. .to Receive him into their Covent. 

8. @1699 Lapy Hackett A xfobiog. (1875) 5Go immediately 
and putt himselfe ina Conventt. 1708 Swirr 4 do/. Ch, Wks. 
1755 II. 1.91 Convents .. which are so many retreats for the 
speculative, the melancholy, the proud, the silent, the poli- 
tick, and the morose. 1865 Aforuing Star 4 Aug., During 
the present week a second convent of nuns has been esta- 
blished in the suburbs of York, 387s Mortry Voltaire 
(1886) 196 Voltaire often compared the system of life at 
Berlin. .to that of a convent, half military, half literary. 

|b. As a translation of Germ. &loster, the 
name of some Lutheran ecclesiastical corporations, 
retaining the property and some features of the 
constitution of pre-Reformation convents. 

x762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. VI. 343 The convent con- 
sists of a Lutheran abbot, a prior, and four conventuals. 

5, The building or set‘of buildings occupied by 
such a religious community. 


a. 1528 Roy Kede me (Arb:) 82 Fryers. .in coventis liye 
x6xg G. 


their Couents. 1642 Mitton, A wimadv. (6851) 217 The build- 


- ing of Churches, Cloysters, and Covents. * 


8.,1686 J. Sferceanr] Hist. Monast, Conventions A vja,’ 


"The places .; were called Monasteries, Convents,-or-Clois- 


ters. "1824 W, Irvine 7. Trav: I. 104. The white towers 

of a convent- peeped ‘out from among the thick mountain 

foliage. x8sx Loncr. Gold, Leg: 28 Sut of his convent of, 

gray stone.. Walked the Monk Felix, : 118 : : 
2 


CONVENT. . 


-G., In senses 4-and. 5-the word is often popularly 
restricted to-.a, convent of,women, a-numnery, 2 
convent of men being distinguished asa movastery ; 
but this is not warranted by historical usage. 

“1798 Truster Words esteemed Synonyntous 11.66 Cloister 
is a general term. .Cozvent is..a religiotis house for nuns, 
and “sonasterxy for monks or friars. ~18r4_ STRATFORD DE 
Repcurre in S, Lane-Poole Life (2888) I. 204 Tell me 
whether I am right in suspecting that San Lucar is a 
convent, and not 2 monastery. ° rate Lincaro Anglo-Sax. 
Ch, (1858) 1. v. 196 No woman could obtain permission to 
come into the monastery'of the men; none of the men to 
come into the convent of the women. 


7. Applied to a Buddhist or other non-Christian 
monastic institution : cf. MonASTERY. 

1598 HakLuyr Voy. I. 115 Their Priests.. liue an hun- 
dreth or two hundreth of them together in one cloister or 
couent, 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 532/1 Convents for priests, 
as well as nunneries, exist in all countries where Buddhism 
has been introduced. 


{| 8. An administrative division of a province. 
Obs. vare.—'. [of. med.L. conventus ‘ districtus, 
dicecesis episcopi’ (Du Cange).] 

1658 UssHEer Amz. vi. 594 Pontus .. being added to Gala- 


tia, and divided into eleven Convents, was called by the 
name of Bithynia. 

9. attrib. and Comb. (in senses 3-5), as convent- 
cell, chanting, -crowned, -prayer, -roof, -seal; con- 
vent-bred @., educated in a convent or nunnery ; 
+ convent-loaf, ? same as chapter-bread. 

3886 Q. Rev. Apr. 529 *Convent-bred demojselles, 1814 
Scort Ld. of Isles vi. vi., The cheerless *convent-cell. 1847 
Emerson Poems (1857) 55 *Convent-chanting which the 
child Hears. 1847 Disraeut Tanered tv. xii, The *convent- 
crowned height. 1856 R. A. VaucHan Adystics (1860) I. 
x14 This *convent-founding, convent-ruling business. 1530 
Patscr. 210/1 *Covent lofe, miche [Coter., Miche .. a fine 
Manchet, or, particularly, that kind of Manchet which is 
otherwise tearmed, Pain de chapitre], 1842 Tennyson 
St. Agnes’ Eve 1 Deep on the *convent-roof the snows Are 
sparkling to the moon. /éid. 5 The shadows of the *con- 
vent-towers. 1538-9 Justruct. Hen. VIII Visit. Monast. 
(1886) 14 Whether the *Covent-seal of this House be surely 
and safely kept. 

+ Convent (kgnvent), 7. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
L. convent- ppl. stem of conveni-re to come to- 
gether, ConvenE: cf. prevent.) 

1. duty. To come together, assemble, meet ; 
= CONVENE 1 ; to enter into a convention. 

1844 in Tytler Hest. Scot. (1864) LI. 402 The lords con- 
vented in the fratre of the said graie ffreers. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & AL, (1596) 48/1 Unneth the Christians could safelie con- 
uent in their owne houses. /6id. 144/1 Crescentius with 
the people and clergie See a ag the said Gregoric, 
set up John the 18th. x60z Warner 44, Eng. xx. lili. 
(1611) 239 And each one to a divers Sect conuents, 1610 
Guitum Heraldry it. xxv. (1611) 180 Many Beasts did 
often conuent together at some Riuer to drinke, «1657 
R. Lovenay Leté. (1663) 50 The Trees convented to chuse 
them a King. 

2. tvans. To cause to come together; to as- 
semble (persons or a body); =CONVENE 3. 

1568 Grarron Chyon. IL. 56 The king .. conventyng hys 
nobles and Clarkes together. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 11. it. 59. 
¢x6xx Carman J/iad 1. 8 Command him to convent His 
whole host arm’d before these towers. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Power Parl, 1, (ed. 2) 12 How the Parliament shall be 
summoned and convented by the Lords, Commons, and 
great Officers of the Realme themselves, 

3. To cause (persons) to come or appear ; to call 
to a meeting or interview, to summon. 

1540-1 Exyor Jutage Gov, (1556) 157 For that cause onely 
{he] had often times convented him whan he repayred into 
that country. 2606 Hottanp Sueton. 5 He convented Q, 
Catullus before the body of the people to receive their order, 
1625 Br. Mounracu Af. Caesar. 24, I must yet convent 
your honesty somewhat further. @xz6g9 Osporn Zss, i. 
(2673) 553 The King..upon his arrival convented the Boy. 

b. spec. To summon before a judge or tribunal, 
for trial or‘examination. ~ : 

xs14_ Firzners. Fust. Peas (1538) 139b, The .. partie 
greyed may convent the partie so offendinge before his 
ordinarie or other judge. 1883 Stuppes Anat. Abus. mw. 17 
The great daye of the’ Lorde, when all flesh shall be con-’ 
uented before the tribunall ‘seate of God. 1649 Prynne 
Demurver 37 & certain English Knight decreed,to'convent 
a Jew.. before the Judges. 17x8 Br. Hurcuinson Hrteh- 
craft xv. fe 241 She was convented before Mr, Wotton. 

ec. With the judge or tribunal understdod: To, 
summon, to cite; to summon on a charge of. 

3548 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 13 §13 The Party .. may and 
gal | be convented and sucd in the-King’s Ecclesiastical 

‘ourt. 
Emperour is convented of heresie. 162r ExrsinG Dedates 
He. Lords (Camden) 66 The ‘Commons have convented 
Flood, examyned him, and sentenced him. 1876 Ban- 
crorr Hist, U. S.-1V. 1.275 Meantime, the owner and 
master of the ship were convented, and forced to promise 
not tolandthetea ~~) 9) 7 pal 

+4. ? To agree or’ covenant to give,: cf. conver- 
tion, and covenant. Obs. . Rie tac a rte : 

1887 in Wills § Inv, N.C, (Surtees) 145 Whereas I con- 
vented in mariage with my doughter Meryall the some of 
pot, whereof my sonne-in-lawe William Wycliffe, hir hus-, 
and, hath allready receved 2002... i. | ae 
(5. In -the following ;taken by’some to mean’ 


*To be convenient, fit, suit? (= ConvENE 6); but. |- 


sense 3 ‘Tosummon, call together’, is possible. Ods.. 
‘x60x Snaxs. -7wel. JV. v. i, 391 When that is knowne, and , 
Iden tinie conuents A solemne Combination shall be made. 

f our deere'soulés,” Sligo yin th yas 


Rl hoa 


w8r J. Betty Haddon's’ Ausw, Osor. 295b, The . 
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‘+ Conventer, co-venter. Obs. [f. couent, 
Convent+--ER 1.] One who lives in a convent. 

x67z H. M, tr. Collog. Evasmt. 501 What shall we say then 
of so many Monasteries of Coventers, who have money, 
who drink, play at dice, etc. . NG 

Conve'ntical, a. rare. Also crvoi. -ticle. 
[E L. converet-zs + -10-+ -AL.) - 

1. OF or pertaining to a convent, conventual. 
‘Conventical prior: the same as an abbot’ 
(Ogilvie).. s F : 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy vu. xxi, The gardener .. had 
mortgaged a month of his conventical wages in a borachio 
or leathern cask of wine. 1784 Uufort. Sensibility 11. 107 
If hereafter I should resolve uponaconventicle life. 

2. Of or pertaining to a conventicle. 

1872 J. H. Newman Dise. §& Arguments 257 Sir Robert 
[Peel} breaks out into almost conventical eloquence. 

Hence Conve'ntically adv. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LX. 321, ‘I was reading my 
blessed bible ’.. said Tim, looking conventically. 

Conventicle (kgnverntik’l). Also 4-5 -icule. 
[ad. L. comvertdcel-zm assembly, meeting, asso- 
ciation, also place of assembly; in form dim. of 
conventus assembly, meeting, but not having in 
cl. L, any diminutive or depreciatory sense. ° 

It was applied, app. by the Roman Christians themselves, 
to their mecting-houses, or places of worship, and is souse! 
in the edict of Galerius, a.p. 311, permitting them to be re- 
built. In med.L. the word began to receive a derisive or 
contemptuous, and. hence bad sense; according to Du 
Cange ‘de heereticis proprie dicitur’. The 4th Council of 
Carthage has ‘conventicula hereticorum non ecclesia sed 
conciliabula appellantur’ (Du Cange), where, however, the 
word itself is merely =‘ assembly’, or ‘ little assembly’ ; but 
assemblies of separatists, heretics, or reformers, being 
usually small and private, in comparison with the great 
public assemblies of the popular church, were naturally 
designated by the diminutive form, which gradually acquired 
from this association an unfavourable connotation, In 
English, the word has been used in the good or neutral 
sense received from ancient Latin ; also, in the opprobrious 
sense in reference to private or clandestine meetings, first of 
a civil or political, and afterwards of a religious character. 
Although the ecclesiastical ppplaiion arose directly out of 
the political, and was never thoroughly distinct from it in 
English Law, it was in common use largely affected also by 
the mediaeval association with meetings of sectaries or 
heretics. Cf. F. conventicule, 16th c. in Littré, ‘ prohibition 
des conventicules {pour le protestantisme]”. In all the 
early verse quotations, from Shakspere, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Daniel, Crowne, Butler, Dryden, etc., it is ac- 
cented cotnventi‘cle or conventiicle (riming in Hudibras 
ut. ii, 1388 with ‘stickle’); Bailey's folio, x730-6, accents 
co'nventicle; and Cowper, Tash 11. 437) originally wrote 
‘the nasal twang, At co‘nventi'cle heard ’, but altered it in 
ed. 2 (1787) to ‘ Heard at conve'nticle’.} 

. A meeting secular or religious. 

+1. An assembly, a meeting; esp. a regular 
meeting of any society, corporation, body, or order 
of men. Ods. [L. conventus and conventiculum.} 

1382 Wyciir Ps. xv[i]. 4, | shal not gadere to gidere the 
conventiculis [x388 ezhir litle coucntis) of hem of blodis 
(Vulg. conventicula eorum de sanguinibus, after LXX 
ouvaywyas], 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 149 pis 
William .. made openliche conventicles and counsailes and 
gadrynge of men. «1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 49 
Item [The Deane of the pra ought every Friday to 
kepe a conventicle with them all [chanters, etc.] and there 
to reherse the fautes. 1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasin, Par. Matt, 
x. 63 Will plucke you as yll doers into thcyr counsels and 
conuentycles {ver. 17, év rats cuvaywyais], 1868 GRAFTON 
Chron. Il. 75 He caused_a convocation of Bishops to be 
holden at V oS nyrete.. tn which conventicle, then being. 
present all the Bis Spee and Abbottes. 1590 Greene Never 
too late Wks. 1882 VIII, 16x He {the Mayor] called a Con- 
uenticle of his Brethren. 26zr Srenp Theat, Gt. Brit. u. 
(16x4) 4/t What could not be there decided, was referred to 
a societie or conventicle of greater jurisdiction. «1619 
Beaum. & Fu. Ant, Malta 1, iii, To you, and all this 
famous conventicle, Let me with modesty refuse acceptance 
Of this high order. 1637-30 Row Ast. Kirk (1842) 392 
Not by a. .Conventicle of bishops and doctors. 4 

+b. ‘The action of assembling, assembly. Ods. 

x589 Purrennam Lug. Poeste 3. xiii, (Arb.) 46 They had 
yet no large halles or places of conuenticle. cet 

+2. A little assembly,-a meeting of a private’ 


- character. Ods. 


= R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Conuenticle, a little as. 
sembly, : 1649 Jer.:‘TayLtor Gt. Exemp. Pref.-? 34 The 

societies of Christians growing up from Conventicles to 

Assemblies... little by little turned the Common-wealth into 

a Church. 7658 Fuurur Ch, Hist. 1x, iii. § 4 No disgrace 

is imported in the notation of the word Conventicle, sound- 
ing nothing else buta small Convention... However Custome 

{the sole mint-master of currant words) hath took of Con- 

venticles from signifying a° small number, to denote the, 
meeting of such (how many soever) in a clandestine- way, 

contrary to the commands of the present lawfull Authority, 

set Beome Glossogr., Conventicle, a little or private As- 

sembly, 


+3. A meeting or assembly of a clandestine,’ 


irregular, or illegal ‘character, or considered ‘to 


have sinister purpose or tendency. Qés. . 
‘In many of the quotations conventicle is associated with 


’ other terms, as‘ congregation, Cargaig Li assembly; the une 
by the 


favourable sense being conveyed e context; but it is 
evident that the term came to be considered as. specially. 
fitted to express disapprobation. (Cf. sense 2, quot. 7655.) 

[Cf Edict Foku 1, of France (1316) I. Ordin. p. 63 (Bu: 
Cange) Colligationes aut conventiculas factas aut initas in, 
castro.] 1383 in Riley AfZem, Lond. 480.That no man make. 


: none’ congregaciouns, conventicules, ne assembles of poeple, 


ex400 Afol, Loli. 50 Foul spechis .. or -conuenticlis pur- 
posing iuel, as.beft or manslawe, or swilk oper, [xq2a dct 


Notice of-any,numerous, Conventicle .. you shal 


-CONVENTIOLE. 

x, Hex. VI, ¢. 3 Pur tant qe diverses homicides murdres 
rapes roberies & autres felonies riotes conventicles & 
malefaitz jatarde ount, estez faitz en diverses countees 
dEngleterre par gentz neez en Irlande.}_ ¢1438 Hen. VI. in 
Halliw. Royal Lett, 118 Not suffering privy gatherings, or 
conventicles to be had or made by night or by day there- 
about. 1494-Fanyan Chyrou. vil. 350 Dyuers conuenticulis 
and gaderynges were made of the cytezeyns and other, that 
robbyd in dyuers places of the cytie and dyd moche harme. 
xsiz_ Act 4.Hen. VIII, c. 14 Preamb., Confederycies, 
riotys, TOUT: conventicles, unlawfull lyeng .in wayte. 
548 Hatt Chron. 176 The erles of Marche and Warwicke 
.-had knowledge of all these doynges, and secrete con- 
yenticles. zg8x Lamparne Zives. 11. Vv. (1588) 183. 1593 
Suaxs, 2 Hen. VI, 11. i. 166, I, all of you haue lay'd your 
heads together, My selfe had_ notice of your Conuenticles, 
And all to make away my guiltlesse Life. 1626 Buttoxar, 
Conuenticle, a little assembly,’ most commonly for an ill 

urpose. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl., App. 26 The 

‘ommons.. drew them to Conventicles and Companies, 
1718 Penn Wks, 1726 1, 465 Conventicle is a dimmutive 
private Assembly, designing and contriving Evil to par- 
ticular Persons, or the Government in general. . 

4. A religious meeting or assembly of a private, 
clandestine, or illegal kind; a meeting for the exer- 
cise of religion otherwise than’as sanctioned. by 


the law. 

In the statutes of Henry IV and V, not distinct from sense 
3; the special sense begins under Henry VIII. 

[r400-2 Act 2 Hen. JV, c. 15 De hujusmodi secta ne- 
fandisque doctrinis & opinionibus conventiculas & confede- 
rationes illicitas faciunt scolastenent & exercent. 1414 Acé 
2 Hen, V, Stat. 1. c 7 Denquerer de toutz yceux qi 
teignent ascuns errours ou heresies come lollardes..si bien 
de lour sermons come de lour éscoles conventicles congre- 
gations & confederacies.] 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 223 b, He sente a flode after her, by the whiche is vn- 
derstanded the conuentycle of .heretykes, 50 Ripiey in 
E. Cardwell Azn. Reformed Ch. Eng. (1844) 1.91 Whether 
any of the Anabaptists’ sect, or other, use notoriously any 
unlawful or private conventicles .. separating themselves 
from the rest of the parish? 2379 Furxe Cou/ut. Sanders 
586 The Nouatians kept conuenticles from the Catholiks.’ 
1625 Bacon Zss., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 425 When some 
Men seeke Christ, in the Conuenticles of Heretikes, and 
others, in an Outward Face of a Church. 1638 CuiLtincw., 
Relig. Prot. 1. vii. § 27. 401 Yet are not to be sought for in 
the Conventicle of Papists. .1656 EveLyn Diary 3 Aug,, I 
went to London to receive the B. Sacrament, the first_ time 
the Church of England was reduced to a chamber and con- 
venticle, so sharp was the persecution. 1676 W. Hussarp 
Happiness of People 40 The Conventicles or meetings of 
the Arrians. 2750 Cuesterr. Left. II. 9 You .. preferred 
the established Italian assemblies to the English conventicles 
set up against them by dissenting English ladies. 1782 
Ginpon Decl, § J, U1, 25 The ri; prods prone of con- 
venticles .. in which the [Arian] heretics could assemble 
with the intention of worshipping. 1827 Haxtam Const. 
Hist, (1876) II. xi. 316 [Under Cromwell] episcopalian con- 
venticles were openly kept in London. 1872 Srurcro. 
Treas. Dav, Ps. \xxiv. 8, One object of persecutors has 
always been to put an end to all conventicles, as they have 
called them. } 7 

Db. spec. in Eng. Hist. A meeting of (Protes- 
tant) Nonconformists or Dissenters from the 
Church of England for religious worship, durin 
the period when such meetings were prohibite 
by the law. : 

This specific application gradually became distinct after 
1593, and may be said to have been -recognized by the 
‘Conventicle Act’ of 16643 for although the word there 
occurs in constant conjunction with assembly and mecting, 
and always with qualification, it was entitled ‘An Act to 
prevent and suppress scditious conventicles’, by which title 
it is cited in the Act of Toleration of 1689. | ‘The application 
to Nonconformist worship after its legalization or ‘establish- 
ment’ in 1689, and esp. after the repeal of the Conventicle 
Act in x8x2, comes,.according to circumstances, from 3 
historical survival of the idea of illegality or from a living 
idea of schism or heresy. é 

1593 Act 35 Eliz. c.1. To... be present at any unlawful 
Assemblies, Conventicles or Meetings, under Colour or 


‘Pretence of any Exercise of Religion. 163 High Commis. 


ston Cases (Camden) 200 Mr. Viccars preacheth at Stamford 
and blesseth some and curseth others that doe not frequent 
his conventicles, 2663 Perys Diary 27 May, The first (bill] 
. .is, he [Roger Pepys] says, too devilish a severe actagainst 
conventicles, 2664 vic# 16 Chas. IJ, c. 4 (Conventicle Act) 
Any Assembly .Conventicle or Meeting under colour or 
pretence of any Exercise of Religion in other manner than 
1s allowed by the Liturgy or practise of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1664 Perys Diary 7 Aug., Came- by several poor 
creatures carried. by constables, for being at a conventicle, 
1678 Butter Aud. m. ii, 1388 Take all religions in, and 
stickle From Conclave down to Conventicle. 1682 Drvpen 
Medal 284 A Conventicle of gloomy sullen Saints. 1712 
Act 10 Anne e: 6 (Occasional Conformity Act) Present_at 
any Conventicle Assembly or Meeting: .for the Exercise of 
Religion in- other Manner than according’ to the Liturgy 
and Practice of the Church of England .. at which Conven- 
ticle Assembly or Meeting there shall be’Ten Persons or 


‘ more assembled together: over and besides‘ those of the 


same Houshold, xxx Appison Spect. No. 127 F 7) I wish 
it may not drive many ordinary Women into Meetings and 
Conventicles. . 1827 Hattam Const, Hist. (1876) I. iv. 185 
When..even those who voluntarily renounced the temporal. 
advantages of the establishment were hunted from. their 
private conventicles. 1878 Lecky Zug. ii 18th C. IT. v. 2. 
it was made 2 capital offence to preach in any conventicie. 
c. In Sc. Hist. more especially associated with 
the field preaching (/le/d-conventicles) of the 
Presbyterian ministers-during the reigns of Charles 
ILand James II, which'was often attended by large 
numbers of armed men (arsed conventtcles). 


‘3667 in Wodrow. Hist, Che Scot? (721) I. 11. Vs En 


‘CONVENTICLE. 


utmost.chdeavour to seize the Minister. 31678.Lé/, 6 Atig.! 
in. J. Dodds Sc. Covenanters vii, On Sunday last there was 
aconventicle in the west country in Carrick that the like 
hath not.been seen in Scotland, for there were, as is said, 
above Goo, well-appointed men in arms, and above 7000 
common people. «1715 Burner Owwz Tinze I. u. 506 House 
conventicles, crowded without the doors, or at the windows, 
were to be réckoried and punished as field conventicles. 
1828 Scorr Tales Grandf. Ser. 11, (1841) 1. 223° The custom 
of holding field conventicles was adopted. Jé:d., The num- 
ber of armed conventicles increased. 1888 M. Morkis 
Claverhouse vi. 106 News. .of an unusually large and well- 
. armed conventicle’to be held at Blacklock'[in 7684]. 
trausf, 1679 Prot Stafferdsh. (1686) 10 Wizards and 
Witches have’ sometimes their field Conventicles, 
yt 5.. Applied controversially or opprobriously, to 
any assembly of which the public or regular 
characteris denied:: a ‘hole-and-corner’ meet- 
ing. ‘ 1 
See Bernarp Isle of fant (ed. 10) 259 Wee have long 
desired a Free Generall Councill, but not a gathering to- 
gether like the lewd Conventicle of Trent. 1635 Pacitr 
Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 130 Against this assembly Francis 
the French King protested and helde it but for a private 
Conventicle. .1682,G. Tornam Rowe's Trad. 216 Things 
look now with another face than they did before the Con- 
venticle of Trent. : . 
II. A place of meeting or assembling. 


6. gen. . Also fig. rare. 

1896 Edward IIT, u. i, In the summer arbour sit by me, 
Make-it our council-house, or cabinet; Since green our 
thoughts, green be the conventicle. 1863 Masson ltec. Brit. 
Philos. ii, 33 On this ground of Consciousness .. as the re- 
pository, storehouse,-:or conventicle of all knowledge. 

7. Used to render L. conventicelum applied to 
the early Christian places of worship in Rome. Ods. 
‘[gxx Edict of Galerius in Lactantius De Morte Persec. 
xxxiv, Promptissimam in his quoque indulgentiam nostram 
credidimus.porrigendam, ut denuo sint christiani, et conven- 
ticula sua componant, See also zdid. v. 11. 10, xxxvi. § 3.] 
1563 Homities u. Idolatry m1. (1859) 255 In Maximinian 
and Constantius the Emperors’ proclamation the places 
where Christians resorted to public prayer were called 
‘Conventicles’. ; . : . 

8. A-nonconformist or dissenting mecting-honse. 

Hence put for nonconformity as a system or prac- 
tice: - (Now rhetorical or opprobrious.) 
1550 BALE AZol, 118 Every where appoynted they howses 
of prayer .'. called conventycles or places of assembly for 
sober: honest men and not for prestes and nunnes. 1682 
Drypen Medal Ip. to Whigs, I hear the conventicle is 
shutup., 1688-9 Luzancy in Pepys Diary § Corr, (1879) 
VI. 164 Aconventicle set up here since this unhappy Liberty 
of Conscience. *798 Copper-Plate Mag. No. 22 Though five 
only of the parishes have churches, there are six conventicles, 
or meeting-houses. 1830 D’Israet Chas. J, ILI. xi. 229 
These new levellers would have converted a cathedral into 
aconventicle, 1845 Bricut Sp. Jel. 16 Apr., Not through 
the portals of the cathedrals and the parish churches but 
from_the conventicles. 189r Azti-Facobin 21 Mar. 182/2 
His intellectual faculties, when not engaged in the mill or 
the counting-house, have free course in the conventicle, 

9. A small convent. Obs. [Cf conventicula. 
monachorunt, A.D. 962 in Du Cange.] 

xgg0 Acts Priuy Council Eng. (1891) II]. 73 All monasteries 
and religiouse houses, and all conventicles and conventes of 
monkes, freeres, nonnes..and other persons called religiouse. 
1603 Adu. Dow Sebastian in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IT. 406 A 
gentleman of Venice. .came to the town to the conventicles 
of St. Francis. .where the King lay concealed. 

10. attrib.-and Cortb., as conventicle preacher, 
etc.. Conventicle Acts, the acts 16 Chas. II, 
c. 4 and 22 Chas. II, c. x ‘to preventand suppress 
seditious Conventicles’, - - 

@ 1631 Donne Serwz. viii. (1839) I. 77 All true purification 
isin the light’: corner purity, clandestine purity, Conventicle 
Purity is not, purity, ~18z0 Sournsy Life Wesley I. 536 
His friends advised that an application should be made to 
Parliament for the repeal of the Conventicle Act, 1837 
Hist: Eng, (Lardner) VII. ii. 39 jootn., The English pro- 
testantism which inspired the conventicle act has little right 
to reproach French popery with intolerance and persecution. 
Ibid. VIL. x. 360 That ‘the conyenticle preacher: should be 
hunted down. 1884 Statutes Index (ed. 9) 234 Conventicles 
Act (repealed by s2 Geo, 3. c. 155. 5. x). 
Conve'nticle, v. [f. prec. sb. Formerly ac- 
cented cornventi:cle.}  - 


+1. ¢rans. To form (persons) into a conventicle 


or irregular assembly, to band together. -Ods. - 

xg97-160z W. Riding Sessions Rolls-(Yorks. Archzol, 
Assoc.) 76 Uprore of people. .raised and conventicled within 
the saide towne, a = 

+2. To-conyert (a place) into a conventicle. Ods. 

1683 O. U. Par. Ch. No Conventicles 34 Their little Vari-- 
ations about Modes .. will not be of validity to conventicle 
or disconventicle Parochial Churches. 2% 

8. zxiv. To meet in a conventicle; to hold or 
frequent conventicles: 8 =~ : a 

1659 poe Inj, Intnde. (1840) 343 If factious people 
should, in peaceable times, against’ lawful authority, con- 
venticle in a barn or stable. 1670 Marveit Corr, exxxvii. 
Wks., 1872-5; Hi. 307 That one Fox, a ‘teacher of some 
fanaticall people in Wiltshire, did conventicle there. 680 


‘937 


‘Conventicler (kgnventiklez): [f. Conven- 
TICLE +-ER1.] An attendant or frequenter of con- 
venticles ; 6pprobriously, a separatist, schismatic. 

“x390 GREENWOOD Collect. Sclaund. Art. Aij b, Publishing 
them .. Anabaptists .. Donatists, Conuénticlers. @ 1680 
Burter fem. (1759) I. 182 Who us’d to shave the Grandees 
of their Sticklers, And crop the Worthies of their Conven- 
ticlers. 168x Trial S. Colledge 96 He always went to 
Church, was no Conventicler. 1685 Evetyn Diary 10 May, 
Those late desperate Field-Conventiclers who had done such 
unheard-of assassinations. 1774 Pennant Tours Scot. (1790) 
x17 Here I found my good old mother Church become a 
mere.conventicler. 1862 M. Narier Life V’ct. Dungdee LU. 
212 A glorification of these very Conventiclers. 

Conve'nticling, vi/. sb. [f. Convenric.E v, 
+-Ine1.] The forming of, meeting in, or fre- 
guenting conventicles. Also aétvib. 

1626 Bernarb Js/e of Man (ed. 10) 17 Ready to send the 
Hueand Cry. .against privie Schismaticall conventicling and 
unlawful! meeting, 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvi. Ixxx, 
(R., The fond schismatick and heretick fry Flatter their 
conventicling cells in vain. 1727 De For Afem. Ch. Scot. 11. 
54 Beside his Sentence for Conventicling, as they called it. 

Conve'nticling, 2//. a. [fas prec. + -InG2.] 
Forming or frequenting conventicles. 

1683 Lond. Gas. No. 1856/4 Fanatick Conventicling Trai- 
tors, «1715 Burner Ov Time (1823) Il. 11. 133 Those 
conventicling people were become very giddy and furious. 

Conventi'cular, a. rare. [f. L. conventicaul- 
zn CONVENTIOLE + -AR.] Of the nature of, or 
belonging to, a conventicle. 

1847 Lug. Rev. No. x1. 33 All possible varieties of con- 
venticular meetings, 1864 Saz, Rev. 271/1 You can, by an 
infallible diagnosis, detect the conventicular Gothic. 

+ Conventi‘culist. Ods. [f. as prec. +-I87.] 
= CONVENTICLER. 

1637 Bastwick Lzfany 1. 8 An enimy of straglers and 
secteryes. .for which he is hated by the conventiculists. 

+ Conventing, vi7. st. Obs. [f. Convent v. 
+-InG1.] The action of the vb. Convent; a. 
Assembling ; b. Summoning. 

(1533 More AZo7. xl. Wks. go7/2 The conuenting of here- 
tikes ex officio, 1613 Purcitas Pilgrimage \. vi. 29 Which 
is meant either of his judiciall conventing him, or, etc. 
21619 Beaum. & Fi. Kut. Malta 1. iii, Our next occasion 
of conventing Are these two gentlemen. 

Convention (kgnvenfon). [a. F. convention, 
or ad. L. convention-em mecting, assembly, cove- 
nant, n. of action f. convenire to come together.] 

I. The action of convening. 

+1. The action of coming together, meeting, or 
assembling. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 50 But Iuno .. wolde speke to 
the goddess Venus for to doo conuencyon of Eneas wyth the 
sayd Dydo. 1572 Forrest Theophilus 1129 in Anglia VII, 
We..haue at this season cawsed this convention. x63x 
WeevER Anc. Fun. Afo. 543 Diuers Princes .. haue often 
made their residence in this Towne .. but now for want of 
that generall conuention, the Castle .. is greatly decayed. 
1641~ Evetyn Jem, (1857) I. 25 Inthis place of convention 
of merchants from all parts of the world. 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. (x819) 1. xlii, 239 An audience whose convention in a 
church is a proof that they already believe it. 

2. The action of summoning an assembly. 

1647 CLARENDON Hist. Reb. 11.(1843) 53/1 In this interval, 
between the sealing the writs and the convention of the 
parliament, the lord keeper Coventry died. 186 STANLEY 
Last. Ch. v. (1869) 181 The settlement of the general con- 
troversies which gave occasion to the Council’s convention. 
1863 H. Cox Juséit. 1. iii, 14 Thenceforth the Convention of 
Parliament, when the Crown required aids, became fre- 
quent. 2 . E 7 

+3. The action of summoning before a judge or 


other person in authority. Ods. 

a@x60oo Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v1. iv. § 2 Transgressors were 
not from the time of their first convention capable of the 
holy mysteries. 1609 Skene Reg. Aaj. 88 The like proces 
sould be keiped, and observed in the breive of convention ; 
quhereof this is the forme. 1619 Brent tr. Savfi's Hist. 
Counc. Trent (1676) 332 Convention before the Ordinary, in 
criminal and mixt causes. 1726 AvLirre Paverg. 274 They 
are demanded or sued for by Convention, that is to say by 
convening, and commencing a suit against, the Party. 

b. In the University of Cambridge, the ‘con- 
vening’.of a student before the college authorities. 
(Not an official term.) 

x8rz' Byron Hints from Horace 231 Fines, tutors, tasks, 
conventions threat in vain. 

4, An assembly or gathering of persons for some 
common. object ; ,¢s¢. a formal assembly met for 
deliberation or legislation on important matters, 


. ecclesiastical, political,-or social. 


G. Hicnes Spirit of Popery 69 They [the Scotch] began to_ |: 


Conventicle in. formidable numbers. .in the, Fields... > .. 
“+ Conventiclee'r. Ods..-[£ Conventions sb. 


+-BER:] -A variant of CoONVENTIODER. * . 

1647 New Quexres to Prxlates 6 Whether. if the Apostles 
were now in England .. our Lord Prelates would not: fine 
and imprison them for.Convinticleers, “x716- M. Davies. 
Athen. Brit. UW: 302 The surly Conventicleer-' id. 303 He 
would: help him to hunt the Conventicleer’ into’ his own’ 
narrow boundaries. ai has tes OC SEN Pe geet 


rgsz Lynpesay Moxarche 4471 For ‘Christ, in his last 
conuentioun,: The day of his Ascentioun, Tyll his Disciplis 
gaifcommand, rg8r Lamparpe Ezvew. 11. v- (1588) 183 All 
these conuentions may. be without any apparent shew of 
Assemblie against the Peace, 1627-77 Fetruam Resolves 
IViil. xo Not in the ear of a popular convention. 1649 JER. 
Taxtor Gt. Zxezztp. ii, § 9 Conventions for prayer. x65 
Hoszes Govt. § Soc. vi. § 17. 103 If that suffice not, they 
may call a‘new convention of ‘estates. 1712 PARNELL 
Sect. No.'460 ? ro The Propriety of their [the Mahome- 


- tans] Demeanour in the Conventions of their erroneous 
” Worship. ‘1777 Watson Philip IT (1839) 109 The prince of 


Orange proposed in the council, that ;. she should summon, 


- a convention of the States. 1855.Mitman Lat. Chr»(1864) 


. tendom. 


I,m, i, 167:Councils were only occasional diets, or general 
conventions, not a standing representative Senate’ of Chris- 
1886 Mortry Zxfans. Eng. Crit. Misc. IIT. 293. 


CONVENTION. 


5. spec. a. Eng. Hist. Applied to certain ex- 
traordinary assemblies of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, without the summons of the Sovereign ; viz. 
that of 1660, which restored Charles II, and that 
of 1688, which declared the throne abdicated by 
James II. Hence convention parliament, a parlia- 
ment constituted of such a convention. 

1660 Trial Regic. 52 That none of us do own that Con- 
vention, whatsoever it be, to bethe Parliament of England. 
1688 EVELYN Diary 26 Dec., Till a Convention of Lords 
and Commons should meete in full body. x689 /déd. 15 
Jan., The greate Convention being assembled the day be- 
fore .. resolved that K. James .. had by demise abdicated 
himself. /ééd. 19 July, The Convention (or Parliament as 
some call’d it) sitting. 1827 Hattam Const. Fist. (1876) 11. 
xi. 323 Charles now dissolved the convention parliament. 
1874 GREEN Short Hist. ix. viii. 675 In 1689, the Convention 
declared itself a Parliament. 

b. In Scotland: Convention of estates (Hist.): 
a meeting of the Estates of the kingdom of Scot- 
land (before the Union), upon any special occasion 
or emergency, without the formal summons which 
was required for a regular parliament. Comveze- 
tion of royal burghs: a yearly meeting of com- 
missioners from the royal burghs held in Edinburgh. 

1572 Sempill Ballates (1872) 149 Becaus I hard of ane 
Conuention Now to be maid for this dissentioun That is 
into this land. 1689 Craveruouse in M. Morris Life ix. 
(1888) 163 While I attended the Convention at Edinburgh. 
1689 Batcarres in M. Morris Claverhouse ix. (1888) 158 To 
leave Edinburgh and to call a Convention of Estates at 
Stirling. 1759 Ronertson Ast. Scot. 1. ut, 195 Another 
convention of estates was held in May. x802 Scorr Sore, 
* Bonnie Dundee’ i, To the Lords of Convention ‘twas 
Claver’se who spoke. 1873 M. MacArruur /isé. Scot. vii 
154 A deputation .. was sent to him [Will. of Orange], to 
pray him to call a Convention of the Estates. /drd., The 
Convention then turned itself into a Parliament. 1876 Jas. 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. u. xiti. 363 The collective wisdom 
and learning of Scotland, including Parliament, privy 
council, convention of royal burghs, and the ministry of 
Edinburgh. 

ce. YU. S. An assembly of delegates or represen- 
tatives for some special or occasional purpose. 

(a.) Ina general sense (see 4): applied to several assem.- 
blies of historic note, as the Convention of Congregational 
Ministers of Massachusetts organized early in the 18th c. 5 
the Albany Convention of 1754, the first movement of the 
colonies towards concerted action; the American Conven- 
tion of Abolitionists, founded in 1793; the Hartford Con- 
vention of 1814, with a view to the possible division of the 
Union ; etc. Yornt convention: the meeting in one body 
of both branches of Congress or of a State legislature. 

(2.) In Law, A body constituted by statute to represent 
the people in their primary relations, and in some sense out- 
side of the constitution, as e.g. for the framing or amending 
of the constitution itself (Constitutional Convention). In 
this sense, applied to the body of delegates from the several 
states which framed the federal constitution in 1787 ; also, to 
a body meeting under authority of Congress to frame a con- 
stitution for a new state, or convened by a state legislature, 
in the manner prescribed by law, to revise the constitution 
of the state. 7 

(c.) In party politics, a meeting of deletes of a political 
party (NationalConvention of the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic Party) to nominate candidates for the presidency of 
the U.S., or for state or local offices, 

(d.) The title of the triennial assembly (General Convention) 
of the American Episcopal Church (corresponding in some 
respects to Convocation in England), and of the annual dio- 
cesan assemblies (Dzocesan Conventions) of the same. 

(a) ax720 in Alem, Hist. Boston 11. 223 The ‘Convention 
of Congregational Ministers’ was organized. In 1720 they 
‘Voted’, etc. 1754 FRANKLIN Wks, (1887) IJ. 355 Plan of 
Union Adopted by the Convention at Albany. 1793 Afezz. 
Pennsylv. Soc. for Abol. Slavery 41 That the Society. .will 
appoint Delegates to the proposed Convention, provided a 
majority of the Abolition Societies in the United States do 
agree. 8x4 Wiles’ Register 12 Nov. 155 Against the re- 
solution proposing a convention of delegates from the New- 
England States [at Hartford] and the resolutions connected 
therewith. 1865 WV. VY. Nation 14 Sept. 330 If the English- 
man can initiate no public enterprise without a public 
dinner, the American is equally helpless until he has called 
a convention. 1891 Boston Frnl. 13 Nov. 9/1: The great 
national convention of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union opened in Tremont Temple this morning. 

(8) 1783 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life § Writ. (1832) I. 256 
Havea convention of the states to form a better constitution, 
1787 Wasuincton Zo Madison Wks. (ed. Ford) XI. 131 
Congress have recommended to the States to appear in the 
convention proposed to be holden in Philadelphia next May. 
1787 J. BarLow Oration 4 ¥uly 1x Much is expected from 
the Foederal Convention now sitting at Philadelphia. 1789 
Constit. U.S. vii, Done in convention, by the unanimous 
consent of the States present. 1825 T. JEFFERSON A nfobiog. 
Wks, 1859 I. x8 Within a few days, the convention of New 
York approved of it. 1888 Bryce Ammer. Comm, I. App. 
539 It is always by a convention (z.¢. a representative body 
eated together for some occasional or temporary purpose) 


_ that a constitution is framed. 


(©) 1817 Wiles’ Register 5 Apr. 96 At a convention of the 
republican members of the legislature of New York..at 


' Albany on the 25th ult.. held for the purpose of nominating 


t 


a suitable person to‘be supported for the office of governor 
of the state, , x83x Jdéd. 1 Oct. 74 The anti-masonic conven-' 
tion, to nominate a president and vice-president of the 
United States, mét in this city [Baltimore] on’ Monday last.. 
1891 Boston Frul. 25 Nov. 3/1 A,National Republican Con- 
vention: of delegated representatives of the Republican 
party will be held at the city.of Minneapolis on’.the 7th 

une, 1892, at‘x2 o'clock noon, for the purpose of nominat-' 
ing candidates for President and Vice President. - ae 
-(@) 1783 Gonstit. of Oct. in Perry Hist. Amer. Episc, Ch, I.. 


- When a colonial convention: presses the-diplomacy of the |' PE as shall. be‘ a- general: Convention of the-Protéstant- 
, mother-country and-prompts its foreign-policy. - [#8 


pt Church in y° Ué States of:Aniériea ; which shall be held’ 


CONVENTION. 


once in three years. 31890 M. Townsenp ‘ U.S.’ 446 The 
first Episcopal Convention held in the United States was 
convened at Philadelphia in 1789. . : 


d. National Convention: (a) the sovereign as- 
sembly which governed France from Sept. 21, 1792, 
to Oct. 26, 1795:; (4) the name of an assembly of 
the English Chartists in 1833:" 

1992 Gent. Mag. Aug. 759. The French Nation is invited 
to form a National Convention. x793 Mav. D'Arntay Leé?, 
22 Feb., The aristocrats .. hold 7 Constitutionalists in 
greater horror than the Convention itself. . EB 
Forster Diary 16 Apr. in T. W. Reid Lie (1888) I. vii. 
224 The delegates of the National Convention talked pikes 
and armed processions and all manner of horrors. 180 
S. Watrore Hist. Eng: III. xiii. 22x [In 1833] a meeting 
was summoned in Coldbath Fields to pave the way for the 
formation of a National Convention. 

+6. fig. Of things: Assemblage, gathering, 
union. Obs. 

xg92 R. D. tr. Hypucrotomachia 63 Everie partition and 
elegant conuention of exquisite Lineaments, 1623 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. 1. i, Within, all vertues have con- 
vention. x65: Howeut. Venice 32 Venice is no other than 
a Convention of little Hands peeping up above the Waters. 
1685 BoyLe Zing. Notion Nat. 65 They..believ’d all things 
to have been made by the Atoms, considered as their Con- 
ventions and Concretions into the Sun, Stars, Earth, and 
other Bodies. 1698 Crowne Calignuia m1. 19 “Tis a conven- 
tion in his sacred frame Of divine atoms. 

IL. Agreement, conventional usage. 

7. An agreement or covenant between parties. 

1440 Gesta Ront, xl. 16x (Harl. MS.) For the tres 
that I have made ayenst youre conuencion. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 166b, Theyr eares also hath made a 
conuencyon or conande with reason. 1667 Pepys Diary 
6 Mar., My wife is come to convention with me, that, what- 
ever I do give to anybody else, I shall give her as much. 
2765 Buackstone Com. 1. 47 Though society had not it’s 
formal beginning from any convention of individuals. 1876 
Dicay Real Prop, 1 ii. § 3. 50 There were frequently, es- 
pecially upon ecclesiastical lands, farmers holding land under 
conventions or covenants. . 

b. An agreement creating legal relations. 

3513-4 dct 5 Hen. VIT/, c. 1, Preamb., Notaries, .to. .re- 
corde the Knowlege of all contractes bargeyns convencions 
factes and agrementes..made within the seid Citie. x6za-zg 
Br. Haut Contempl, O. T. vit. v, Fraudulent conventions 
oblige not. 1832 AustTIN Furispr. (1879) 11. 1016 In the 
language of the English Law ‘convention’ or ‘covenant’ 
is restricted to. .contracts of a subordinate species: namely 
to a species of that species of contracts which are evidenced 
by writing under seal. 1875 Poste Gadxs m1. Comm. (ed. 2) 
po A Contract is a convention or agreement ,. enforceable 

y appeal to a court of judicature. 

. = CONVENTIONARY tenure. 

1828 Lp. Texterven in Concanen Ref. 322 (Rowe v. Bren. 
fon) The conventionary tenant is said to take his tenement 
in free convention for seven years from Michaelmas. 1828 
Barnewatr & Cressw. Rep, VIII. 746 (Rowe v. Brenton) 
‘To hold their tenements by the foresaid servile services in 
native convention, at the will of the lord, during the term 
aforesaid. é 

8. spec. a. In Diplomacy: An agreement be- 
tween sovereigns or states: formerly = Treaty ; 
now applied to an agreement of less formality or 
importance than a treaty. 

Such are international arrangements about postage, tele- 
graphs, or literary rights; monetary conventions for an 
international coinage; the Geneva Conventions of 1864 and 
1865, providing for the neutralization of ambulances and 
hospitals, and for the protection of civilians rendering help 
tothe sick and wounded, etc. 

a. [cxgz5 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xvii. 7x Or gyve any Conuen- 
tyoun Wes trettyd of successyoune .. Betwene hym 

dmund Irnesyde. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 159 In the 3ere 
of Henry 46 was convencion mad_betwix the Kyng of 
Frauns and him.) x603 Knottes JYist, Turks (2638) 195 
In which wing were also placed the Christian soldiers sent 
by Lazarus out of Servia, according to the late conuention 
of peace, x87§ JEvoNS gg 4 (3878) 166 Postal con- 
ventions. x888 ct 5x é 52 Vict, An Act to can into 
effect an International Convention respecting the Liquor 
trafficin the North Sea. 2888 T. I, Motnanp in Zncyci. 


Brit. s.v. Treaties, In the Janguage of modern diplomacy , 


the term ‘treaty’ is restricted to the more important inter- 
national agreements. . while agreements dealing with subor- 
dinate questions are described by the more general term 
‘ convention - : 

b, Agid. An agreement made between the com-., 
manders of opposing armies for the evacuation of. 
some post or country, the suspension of hostilities, 
or the exchange of prisoners. 

b. 1780 T. Jerrenson in Sparks Cory, el mer. Rew. (1853) 
ITI, 155, I believe the Convention of Saratoga entitles them 
to keep the horses they then had. 28:2 Byron Motes 
to Ch. Har, 1. xxiv, The Convention of Cintra was signed 
in the palace of the Marchese Marialva, ‘ 18:4 Wetuncton 
27 May in Gurw. Diss. XII. 29 The conventions for_sus- 
pending hostilities agreed upon by me with Marshals Soult 
and Suchet. 5 : 
_9. General agreement or consent, deliberate or 
implicit, ‘as constituting the origin’ and founda- 
tion of any custom, institution, opinion, etc:, or. 
as embodied in any accepted usage, standard of 
behaviour, method .of artistic treatment, or the 
like. oo hawt ee: 

1998 Rone: 
vented aeiee marks, or signs of convention, for this pur- 

jose. 1797 J. 
Moral truth is co-essential with universal nature, inde- 
pendent of all authority and convention. 1841 Cartin WY. 
Amer, Ind. (1844) IL. Iii. 235 One family, yeas or by 
convention, ; x672 F, Hare Lxempl. False Philol. 58 Asall 


- which Engii 


arson ‘Hist. Amer, I. vit, 28 They. had fre: 
Lawrence in -Alonthly Mag.-XLVL_xx2° 


938 


“ axe alike: legitimate formations, it is for convention to 


decide which we are to prefer. 1874 Savce Comfar. Philol._ 
vi, 928 The Greeks contented ° ves with discussing | 
whether language had originated by convention or by 
nature. - 

b, In a bad. sense: Accepted usage become 
artificial and formal, and felt to be repressive of 
the natural in conduct or art; conventionalism. 

3847 Tennyson Prize. Prol. 128 There are thousands now 
Suchwomen, but convention beats themdown. 1870 EMerson 


Soe. & Solit., Done. Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 55 He who shall 
leavciy. sabiue this (es of Convention and Fashion. 


10. ‘A rule or practice based upon general con- 
sent, or accepted and upheld by society at large; 
an arbitrary tule or practice recognised as valid 


in any particular art or study ; a conventionalism. ~ 


1990 Han. More Relig. Fash. World (1791) 104 Every 
convention of artificial manners was invented not to cure, 
but to conceal, deformity. «1832 Bentuam Deout. Wks. 
1843 II. 146 He who goes one step beyond the line which 
the world’s poor conventions have drawn around moral and 

litical questions. 184z J. R. Youxc Afath. Dissert. 
Tatsod: 1o The ordinary convention..as to the disposal of 
the plus sign. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aun Leigh 7 My 
father, who through love had suddenly Thrown off the old 
conventions. 1879 M. Arnotp Avixed Ess. 284 The Ger- 
mans .. were bent .. on throwing off literary conventions, 
imitations of all sorts, and on being original. 188r Maxwet 
Electr. § Magn. 1.68 When the charge is positive, that is, 
according to the nsual convention, vitreous. 

Ll. attrib, and Comb., as convention parliament 
(see 5 a) ; convention-coin, -dollar, coins struck 
according to monetary conventions between dif- 
ferent German states, 


Conventional (kgnvernfanil), a. (and sd.) [ad. 
L. conventional-is pertaining to a convention or 
agreement, f. convention- Convention. Cf. F. 
conventionnel (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a con- 
vention or assembly. 

2812 Aun, Reg. 1810 Pref. 3 The national, conventional, 
and legislative assemblies of France. 1850 H. S, Foore in 
H. von Holst ¥. C. Cathous (1884) 324 Intimating .. that 
this Conventional movement of ours was stimulated by South 
Carolina. 

2. Relating to, or of the nature of, a convention, 
compact, or agreement; settled by a convention 
or compact between parties. In Law: Founded 


on actual contract (opposed to /ega/ or judicial). 

1583 Stocker Cru. Warres Lowe C. 1. 5a, Rightes, Cus- 
tomes, Priuiledges .. aswell le, Conuentionale, Custo- 
mary, as Locale. 1g92 West 1s¢ Pi. ae. §19 C, A 
pledge voluntarie or conuentionall, is a pledge diliuered by 
the couenant of both Ppa @3676 Hate Anal. Law 
(1739) 49 Conventional ices ; as, Homage, Knights Ser- 
vice, Grand or petit Serjeanty. 1847 Anpison Law of Con- 
tracts 11, iii. § x (885) 593. A conventional hypothecation is 
that which is founded purely upon contract. 1848 WHARTON 
Law Lex., Conventional Estates, those freeholds not of 
inheritance or estates for life, which are created by the ex- 
press acts of the parties, in contradistinction to those which 
are legal and arise from the operation and construction of 
Jaw. 286: W, Bext Dict. Law Scot., Conventional Obli 
gations, are obligations resulting from the special agree, 
ment of parties,.in contradistinction to natural or legal 
obligations. 

b. = CONVENTIONARY. 

804 Marsuatt Landed eer of England 3 Con 
ventional Rents are acknowledgments reserved, by a pro- 
pacer of lands which he has thus temporarily sold—that 

e may have the right of convening the tenants, annually or 
otherwise, to his court or audit ; to acknowledge him as... 
the reversionary proprictor, ctc, . : 

ce. OF the nature of an international convention. 
x883 Pres. Artuur in Padl Mall G. 4 Dec. 8/1 In the 
absence of conventiunal engagements, owing to the termina. 
tion of the treaty of 1848. 885 Jauch, Exam, 21 Mar. s/t 
Delegates of the Powers to meet in Paris to draw up a con- 
enbonal act... guarantecing the freedom of the Suez, 

annals . 

3. Relating to convention or general agreement ; 
established by, social convention ; having its origin 


or sanction merely in an artificial convention of 


any kind ; arbitrarily or artificially determined. 
-x76x Gipnon Afise, Wks. (1824) ILI. 21x In matters merely 
conventional, examples are more powerful than principles. 
1783 Bratr Leet, vi. (Seager), The connexion between words 
and ideas may in general be considered as arbitrary and 
conventional. 1818 Cruise Digest, (ed. 2) V. 322 Proceed. 
ings of this kind were carried on by a species of conventional 
fraud, between the religious house and the tenant of the 
land. 1871 Marxay Z/em, Law § 120 There is known to 
some systems of law a sort of conventional death, or, asit is 
sometimes called, a civil death. art fs 

4. Characterized by convention; in ‘accordance 
with accepted artificial standards of conduct or 
taste ; not natural, original, or spontaneous. 

x83r Cariyiz Sart. Kes, 1. vi, A tone of levity, ap- 
proaching to conventional satire. 1844 Srantey A7zold I, 
ii. 52 Breaking through the conventional phraseology with 
ps ing had been so long. encumbered. 
1875 Jowetr Piaéo (ed. 2) ITI. 384 What they saw was a. 
conventional imitation of philosophy... °°". ° , 

b. ,4r¢. Consisting in, or resulting from, an arti- 

ficial treatment of natural objects; ‘following 
accepted models or‘ traditions instead ‘of directly 
imitating nature or working out original ideas. 
#2851 Rusuin Stones Ven, (1874) 1. App. 387. Representation 
is said to be conventional either when a confessedly inade- 
quate imitation is accepted in default of a better, or when 


CONVENTIONALLY. “e 
imitation is not attempted at all, and it is agreed that other 
modes of representation, those by figures or by-symbols, 
shall be its substitute and equivalent. ‘x8s8 Haw Horne 
Fr. & It. Frnis, 11.34 Some conventional costume, never - 
actual but always graceful and noble. 3879 Sir G. Scorr 
Lect. Archit. 1. 25 In their works you find the finest speci- 
mens of conventional or imaginary foliage. 1888 The Lady 
25 Oct. 374/2 Some palm-trees and star-fish kind of flowers, 
which, I was told, were conventional lilies—classical, too, 
I suppose—for they were not like anything growing now. . 


. as sb, 

L. The c.: That which is conventional. . 

x800 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. X.8 Happy the-youth, 
who..lets go only the conventional and the accidental fin 
religion}, but binds closer about him the valuable and the 
essential! 1837 Enzrson Wat, Amer. Sch. Wks. (Bohn) 
II, 177 Neither can any artist entirely exclude the con< 
ventional, the local, the perishable from his book. 

2, = CONVENTIONALIST I, : 

1876 Mortey Robespierre Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (x877) 128 
The Conventionals ..were unconscious apparently that the 
great crisis of the drama was still to come. : 

Conventionalism (kfnvenfoniliz'm). _ [f. 
prec. + -is3.J ‘ 

1. Adherence to or regard for what is conven- 
tional (in conduct, thought, or art) ; tendency to 
obey conventional usages or regulations, 

31837 Hr. Martineau Sot. Azer. (1839) II]. 178 The, in- 
cubus of conventionalism, 2882 Sretey Wat, Relig. 129 
The opposite of conventionalism is freshness of feeling, 
enthusiasm, ar , 

2. (with a and g/) Anything characterized by 
adherence to mere convention; a conventional 
principle, idea, usage, or practice. - 

x846 in Worcester. 3849 Blackw. jag. LXIV. 560 
His style .. is... defaced by conventionalisms the Academy 
would hardly sanction, 1853 A. J. Morris Business i. 12 
A man..had better defraud his creditors, than .. violate a 
Single conventionalism of respectable society. 

Conventionalist (kfnve'nfoniilist). 
prec. +-Ist.] 

1. A member or supporter of the French Con- 
vention of 1792. 

x80r Aun. Reg. 1800. 39 The five hundred, animated by 
the old conventionalists, 1857 O. Brownson Convert Wks. 
V. 94 The daughter of Joubert the Conventionalist. ; 

2. One who follows conventional usage. Es 

1846 in Worcester. 1858 Sat, Rev. V. 562/1 Convention. 
alists. .finding the school of painting too free from convention 
for their taste, | “ ; 

Conventionality (kgnvenfenze'liti). [£ as 
prec. + -1ry,] : ; 

1. The quality or state of being conventional ; 
conventional character or style ; obedience to mere 
convention (in conduct or art). fen 

2642G.S, Paser Province. Lett. (1844) 11.341 Its plain sense 
in the familiar conventionality of Janguage. 1846 Por 4. C. 
Mowatt Whs. 1864 IIL 43 The hack conventionality of the 
stage. 3875 Farrar Seckers ut. i. 269 The conventionality 
of modern life. _ , . : 

2. A conventional thing or practice.: 

1834 Lame Let. to Coleridge (L.), It is strong and sturdy 
writing; and breaks up a whole legion of conventionalities. 
288: W, Cottxs 37, Kobe I.g He hated those trivial con- 
ventionalitics of society in which other people delight. 

b. The conventionalities: all that is conven- 
tionally regarded by society as fitand proper. (Cf. 
the peepee) 

2854 H. Mutter Sch. § Schut. xviii, (1860) x99/1 A man 
who sacrificed: scarce anything to the conventionalities. 
2886 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept.3/2 Dwellers in great capitals are 
abject slaves of the conventionalities, | 7 co 

Conventionalization (kfave:nfonilaizé fon). 
[f. next+-arion.] ‘The action of conventional-. 
izing. : 5 ; 

88 Academy x12 June 446 Bold conventionalisation of 
trees and flowers. 1890 Athenxune 6 Sept. 328/1 The happy 
medium between conventionalization to excess and raw 
naturalism. | . . a a . 

Conventionalize (kgnvenfonilsiz), v. Also 
-ise, [f. ConvENTIONAL + -1ZE.] eee 

trans. To make conventional; to bring under 
conventional rules ; in 477, to treat conventionally, 
represent in a conventional manner, - - 

31854 Rusian Lect. Archit. 154 You will often hear .. that 
architectural ornament ought to be conventionalized. 1865 
TyLor Larly Hist, Man. ii. 43 Natural gestures were very 
commonly conventionalized and abridged to save time... 

Hence Convecntionalized pi. a., Conven- 
tionelizing vd/. sh. and pf/. a. . oe 

1862 Maen. Mag. Apr. 528 We miss a little of the need- 
ful conventionalizing suitable toarchitecture. 1879 Academy 
39 Decoration with slightly conventionalized irises and lilies. - 
Conventionally . (kgnvenfonili), adv. - [f 
‘CONVENTIONAL + LY.J-  ” ; Carta? 

1, In a conventional manner ; according to con- 
yentional rule or usage. : 


[f as 


3998-1823 D'Israzti Cur. Lit, (1859) ‘IL, rar A series of 


pantomimists, who taught action conventionally to repre-’ 
sent words. 384x J. R. Youne Math. Dessert. i. 8 The 
purpose for which they are ‘conventionally introduced into 
algebraic notation. 2883 Harper's Mag, Jan, 246/2 She .. 

would not talk of him now, save conventionally. =; . - 
‘2. sonce-use: In‘, way that belongs .to' a 


political convention or assembly. 


“* 3839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 127 He lived ., with the revolu-. 
‘tion, revolutionally;-with the convention, conventionally j 


with the directory, directorially. ; fs 


CONVENTIONARY. 


Converitionary (kfavenfonari), a. and sé. 
[ad. med, L. conventionardus: see CONVENTION + 
eany.] Applied to, tenants and tenure on terms 
originally fixed by convention as distinguished 
from custom, or presumed to have been so. 

But' the terms had’ themselves in fact become customary 
when the word is met with in Eng., as applied to a peculiar 
form of tenure existing in Cornwall and parts of Devon- 
shire ; see quots. ‘ 

1602 Carew Cornwall t. 38/2 The ordinary couenants of 
most conventionary tenants are to pay due Capons, etc, 
1607 Norpen Surv, Dial. 48 They are helde only a kinde 
of conventionary Tenants, whome the custome of the 
Mannor doth onely call to do their services at the Court. 
13807 Complete Farnter (ed. 5) I, s.v.. Conventionary rents, 
a term applied to the reserved rents of life leases. 1828 
Barnewatt & Cressw. Ref, VIII. 738 (Rowe v. Brenton) 
That the plaintiff’s land is a conventionary tenement of the 
manor of Tewington, and that ., such tenements were held 
to the tenants, their heirs, and assigns from 7 years to 7 
syears renewable for ever. 1883 Potnock Laszd Lazws App. 
204 The peculiar conventionary holdings of the Cornish 
mining country, where the tenant has an inheritable inte- 
rest, but must bere-admitted every seven years, 1884 Daily 
News 19 Mar. 2/6 Two heriots and the conventionary rent 
were demanded, equal to the ground rent being paid to the 
landlord five times over for that year. 

B. sé... A conventionary tenant. b. A con- 
ventionary tenure. : 
3828 Barnewaxt & Cressw, (as above) VIII. 762 A class 
of tenants called free conventionary tenants, distinguished 
from free tenants, and from native conventionaries. 
ibid. 745 One messuage. .to hold in conventionary from the 
feast of St, Michael in the 7 Ed. I, to the end of 7 years 
next following not completed. 

Conve'ntioner. ([f as pre. + -ER] A 
member of a convention. 

1691 Reply to Vind. of Disc. conc. Unreas. of New Separ. 
1x A proud pragmaticall Conventioner. 1706 Puitutes, 
Conventioner, a Member of a Convention. xgax in Baney, 
_Conventionist (kgnve'nfanist). Fece -Ist.] 
_1, A member of a convention or assembly. 

, 1823 Blackw. Afag. XIV. sso Such politicians as the 
Dublin Conventionists. 1866 Pall AZall G. No. 506, 916/1 
The Philadelphia Convention. . The Conventionists. 

- +2, One who enters into a convention or contract. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Yorrn, (1775) 17 The buyer cannot go 
forth with the seller thereof into the street to terminate the 
difference betwixt them, but he instantly .. views his con- 
ventionist with the same sort of eye, as if he was going.. 
to fight a duel. * 


+Conve'ntment, Obs. rare. [f. Convane 
v, +-MENT.] "A convention or agreement. 

1547. Hen. VIIT in ib ait Wks, (1816) II. 405, They 
shall not be prejudicial or hurtful to our ancient amities and 
conventments abeady concluded. 


Conventual (kjnventivil), a. and sb. [ad, 
med.L. conventudl-zs, £, convent-us CONVENT; in 
FE. conventeeel 13th c.] : 

1. Of or belonging to a religious convent, 

¢x423 Wyntoun Cron, vit. xiv. 10 In Saynet Andrewys 
Cathedrale Kyrk the Conwentuale Chanownys togyddyr 
gaddryd all, .¢1478 Partenay 3412 The Abbot And monkes 
conuentuall .. scorched and _brend were to Askes small. 
1s7o-6 Lamparve Pera, Kent (1826) 297 The Priorie at 
Leedes was a conventuall house of regular Chanons. 659 
B, Harns Parivat's fron Age 57 Some Religious or Con- 
ventuall men dwelling in the town, 1820 Scorr Monasé, 
vi, He turned with conventual reverence to the Lord Abbot. 
1855 Prescorr Philip If, I. 1. xii. 277 Neither monk nor 
nun ventured to go a! road in the conventual garb. 

b. Conventual church, prior, priory: see quots. 

c 1533-4 Actos Hen, VITI, c.21 § 25 Conuentuall churches, 
parochiall churches, chappels. 1563-87 Foxs 4. § AZ. 
(1596) 3/2 Bi sag etn conventuall, and other benefices 
elective, 1603 in Stow Surv. (1842) 181/2 There were in 
this city..thirteen great conventual churches, besides the 
lesser sort called parish churches, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-six. 1726. Ayurre Parerg. 6 Con- 

ventual. Priors that have the chief ruling Power over a 

Monastery, and wherein no Abbot or other Person is of 
greater Dignity than they themselves are, Jdid, 167 A Con- 
ventual Church is that which -is appropriated to some 

Religious House, 1882 Miss Yonaz Cameos (1877) IV, 
xiv. 152 To be daily said in all churches instead of in only 
the conyentual ones, i Sas 

@. Belonging to the Franciscan order of the 
-Conventuals’; see B, a, ed ' 

‘1706 in Dupin's Eecl, Hist, 16¢2 C. I. ty. xi. 449 The 

Franciscans were divided into Conventual Friars, and Triars 

of the Strict Observance. 2873 Dixon T2vo Oucens LV.-xx: 

i, 6g The Franciscan orders, observant or conventual, 

. d.- trans. Characteristic of a convent. ee 

1870 Lowett Among my Bks, Ser. 1. (2873) 153, [He] 
compels his clipped fancy to-the conventual discipline of 
«prose, 21882 STEvENSON .Wew Arad. Nes. (1884) 144 The 
len was conventual, the house, had the air of a prison. 
42, Pertaining to an assembly. Ods.-rare—. 

. 1869 J. Sanrorp tr, Agrifpa’s Vat. Artes 107 Or els Con: 
ventual, or belonging to companie. hae 
+3. (See quot.) Obs. (Ci. ConvEnTIONARY.) 
1610 W. Forxmauam Art of Survey iv. i, 86 These Re- 
tenewes may be said to be Conuentuall. arid Incident. 
Conuentuall ‘Reuenewes comprize al Rents both: in ‘Esse 


and-in Posse, % 

13D SQ 5. te at eager Sticg ey : 
1 A member or-inmate of a convent. - ~~". 
r6rr Serv’ Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. viii. § 53 In_ this time of 

Interdict, both Conuéntuals and Seculars might in their 

762_tr. Busching’s 


Churches celebrate diuine seruice.~ x 
Soe Geog. V1. 343 It (a Lutheran convent] consists of- an 
abbot, a prior, atid four conventuals, - 1849 Sidonia TI, 132 
Sidonia von Bork, Conventual (and .not Prioress) of the 


‘9389 


noble ‘convent of Marienfliess. 1889 Jessore Comiig of 
Friars iii, x32 That large class of conventuals which com- 
prehended the mendicant order. 

2. A member of that branch of the order of 
Franciscan friars who live in large convents and 
follow’ a mitigated rule; the other branch being 
the Observants. 

1533 More AZo?. xv. Wks. 875/2 And some question hath 
arisen in the order of saint Trancise, betwene the obser- 
uauntes and y* conuentualles, 16zz Sheep Hist. Gt. Brit. 
IX, XX. {2632) 995 Sixe religious Houses for Franciscan 
Friers, three of them for Obseruants, and the other three 
for Conuentuals. 1868 J. H. Biunr Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 9 An 
Observant Friar, that is a strict Franciscan, who observed 
his rule, as distinguished from the Conventuals, who lived in 
great luxury and managed to secure great estates. 


+Conventualist. Ods. [f. prec. + -187.] 
=CONvVENTUAL B. 1. 

19762 tr. Buschine’s Syst. Geog. IN. 749 The convent of 
New St. Johann, the conventualists of which are elected by 
the abbey of St. Gall, /é/d, VI. 234 An abbess and twelve 
conventualists. 

Conventually (kgoventili), adv. [f as 
prec. +-LY 2.] Ina conventual manner. 

1814 Berineton Lit. Hist. Mid, Ages m1. (1846) 133 This 
place. .as yet was not conventually regulated. 880 Daily 
Ted. 8 Oct., A conventually-trained ‘ French demoiselle’. 

+Conventualship. Ols. rare—. [f. as 
prec. +-siP.] Conventual function or status. 

1687 N. Jounston Assur. Abbey Laids 59 We for ever.. 
abolish the said Order, with all it’s Dignities, Offices, and 
Ministries, and all it’s Conventualship, Title, Essence and 
‘Denomination. 

Converge (kgnvs1dz), v. [ad, late L. con- 
verg-dre (Isidore) to incline together (zvzr.), f. L. 
¢on- together + vergére to bend, turn, incline.] 

1. cviv, ‘To tend to one point from different 
places’ (J.); to tend to meet in a point; to ap- 
proach nearer together, as lines do, which meet if 
produced far enough. The opposite of diverge. 

x69x T. H(arel Acc. New Invent, 124 The sides of the Ship 
converge into an Angle. 75x Cuampers Cycl. s.v., Rays 
coming converging out of a rarer into a denser medium, 
converge less..than if they had continued their motion 
through the first medium. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 609 
To the south-west ., the mountains converge into a single 
ridge. 2860 Froups Hist, Zug. VI. 144 Forces from these 
four points were to converge on 1878 Huxtey 
Phystogr. 145 In the catchment-basin all the branches con- 
verge to the main stream; in the delta they all diverge 
from the trunk channel. : 

b. jig. To tend to meet in a common result or 
point of operation. 

3839-9 Haram Hist, Lit. (x847) 377 Every circumstance 
converges to the same effect on the mind. 1858 GLapsToNE 
Homer IIT. 34x We find much and varied evidence con- 
verging to support the hypothesis. 3 

ce. Math, To approximate in the sum of its 
terms toward a definite limit : see CONVERGING 2. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 11. 436 ‘The first series is called 
a. converging one, because that by collecting its terms suc- 
cessively, taking in always one term more, the successive 
ferms approximate or ra to the value or sum of the 
whole infinite series. 1887 Hatt & Knicut Higher Ale 
gebree § 226 note, This series converges very rapidly, 

2. trans. To cause (lines or rays) to approach 
each other ; to cause to come together. 

x 4. Tucker Lt. Nat. (1832) II. 537 The object-glass 
.-and the eye-glass..one to converge the rays collected by 
the other. ‘¢x790 Inrson Sch. Art I. 243 By converging the 
sun-beams into anarrowcompass. 2849 De Quincey Wks. 
IV. 304 A central rendezvous for converging them. 2863 
Possibilities of Creation 102 Power of converging the optic 
axes. 

‘Convergement (kfavs1dgmént). [f. prec. 
vb.+-iENT.} The action or fact of converging ; 
drawing together. 

1839 De Quincey Casurstry Rom. Meals Wks. 111. 265 In 
this convergement of the several frontiers, and the confusion 
that ensued. 184 — Homcr Wks. VI. 393 From the close 
convergement of the separate parts. 

Convergence (kgnvd-1dzEns), 
GENT ;' see -ENOE,] 

1, The action or fact of converging; movement 
directed toward or terminating in the same point 
(called the potzt of convergence). 

. 1943 Denna Phys.-Theol. wv. ii, (Seager), The conver- 
gences and divergences of the rays, . Hutton 
Philos. Light, ete. 75 We have. here two focat centers .. 
viz, the center of eradiation or, emission, and. that of con. 
vergence or reception., 1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. I. 364 
In the metropolis of commerce the point of convergence 
was the-Exchange. 1870 R. M, Fercuson Electr. 29 The 
convergence in both cases is toa point. - % 

. b. eligi. for degree or point of convergence, 

3855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) ¥. ut, viii..357 An 
adjustment of their axes to the requisite convergence, 
1883 Manch. Exam, 26 Oct. 3/2 Krakatao is situated at the 


convergence of three th fractures, — 2 
. Coming -or drawing together ; 


[f& Convzr- 


_ 2. fig. and ira, ’ 
concurrence of operations, effects, etc. ae 

- 1843 Grapstone Geau, Y, iti. 3 From the convergence of 
such various and unsuspected testimony, *. 2867 Lewes His?. . 
Philos. Il. 640 ‘Convergence of effort, not conflict.’ 2882 
Westcorr & Hort Grek, N. 7. Introd. §go A convergence 
of phenomena points to Some lost reading, ,: - ae 

3.- Math, OF convergent series or fractions. 

- 2858. TopHunter Algebra xl. heading, Convergence and 

Divergence of Series, 267d: x1. § 558 ‘Some writers prefer 

another definition of convergence; namely; they.consider a 
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CONVERGING. 


series convergent only when the sum of an indefinitely large 
number of terms can be made to differ from one fixed value 
by less than any assigned quantity. 

4. Convergent quality, CONVERGENCY. are. 

1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 1. 208 A lens weaker 
still might only destroy the divergence of the rays, without 
heing able to give them any convergence. 

Convergency (kpnvs-1dzénsi). 
-ENOY.] 

1. The state or quality of being convergent. 

zgog Berxerey 7%, Vision § 35 The convergency or di- 
vergency of the rays. 1831 Brewster Oféics iv. § 41 Rays 
of different degrees of divergency and convergency. 1846 
Joyce Scé. Diat. xvii. 312 To collect the light, or to bring 
it to a proper degree of convergency. 

b. éransf, and fg. of things immaterial. 

1801 Foster in Life § Corr. (1846) I. 140 A kind of con- 
vergency in my feelings, 

2. Alath. ; cf. CONVERGENCE 3. 

1991 E. Warine in Phil, Trans. LXXXI. 151 Many more 
propositions concerning infinite series and their converg- 
ency are given in the Medit. Analyt. 2887 Hatt & Kyicnt 
Higher Algebra xxi. heading, Convergency and Divergency 
of Series. /did. § 279, 230 Rules by which we can test 
the convergency or divergency of a given series without 
effecting its summation, 

3, = CONVERGENCE 1, 2, 

2794 G. Apams Wat, ¢ Exp, Philos. II. xv. 162 The point 
ofconvergency. 1836 Lanpor Per. & Ass. coxxv, Humours, 
the idioms of life .. are generalised in the concourse and 
convergency of innumerable races, 

Convergent (kpnva-1dgént), @ fad. L. con- 
vergent-em, pr. pple. of convergére to CONVERGE : 
so in mod.F,] 

1. Inclining toward each other, or toward a 
common point of meeting; tending to meet in a 
point or focus ; = ConvERGING /#/. a, I. 

, 1727-51 Cuampers Cyc/,, Converging, or Convergent lines 
in geometry are those which continually approximate, or 
whose distance becomes continually less and Jess. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xvi. 198 The filaments and anthers 
are convergent or bend towards each other. 1835 Brows- 
inc Paracelsus v. 145 Some point where all those scattered 
rays should meet Convergent in the faculties of man. 1869 
Tyupaie Notes on Light § 79 Light moves in straight lines, 
which receive the name of rays. Such rays bay be either 
divergent, parallel, or convergent. . 

b. of things immaterial, operations, etc. 

Convergent breeding: ‘similarity in external characters 
concealing fundamental differences of structure in different 
animals’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). * 

e. Composed of or formed by converging lines. 

(Convergent squiné; strabismus in which the axes of the 
eyes converge.) 

183x Brewster Optics iv. § 39, 34 The convergent point of 
converging rays. 1862 Sat. Nev. 8 Feb, 140 1f General 
M’Clellan. .meditates a convergent attack on all parts of 
the South. 1870 T. Hotes Swrg. (ed. 2) ILI. 248 Strabis- 
mus may be either convergent or divergent. 

2. Math. = ConvERGING 2, as in convergent 
series. Convergent fractions: see B. 

2836 R. Jameson Chav. Ain, (1817) 208 A crystal is said 
to be convergent, when .. the series converges rapidly as 
15,93, 1858 Topnuntrr Algebra xl. §554 An infinite 
series is said to be convergent when the sum of the first 2 
terms cannot numerically exceed some finite quantity, 
however great » may be. 1867 WotsTENHOLME Afath, 
Problenis 53 heading, Convergent Fractions. 1885 Watson 
& Bursury Math. Th. Electr. 1. 32 Hence the series 
PitPot... isa convergent series, 

3. Convergent-nerved (Bot.), (of leaves) having 
convergent nerves, ribs, or veins. 

2882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. z 

B. 5b. = convergent or converging fraction. 

2858 TopHUNTER 4 /¢. sliv. (1875) 369, The fractions formed 

by taking one, two, three. .of the quotients of the continued 


. zr Tt ¥ 5 
fraction @ + Fe 54 &e, Be called converging fractions or 


convergents..The cotivergents taken in order are alternately 

less and greater than the continued fraction. J/did. 371 

Every convergent is nearer to the continued fraction than 

any of the preceding convergents. od. The: — four 
22 338 3 


convergents of w (3.r4159..) are 4, Toe? 748° 
Converge'nti-nervo'se, a. Zot. [f. comb. 
form of L. convergent-em.] ‘When simple veins 
diverge from the midrib of a leaf, and converge 
towards the margin’ (77reas. Bot. 1866), 
Convergescence (kpnvaidze'séns). [f. L. 
_type *convergesc-ére to begin to converge, inceptive 
of convergére; see -ENOE,] ‘Tendency to converge. 
1996 T. Green Diary Lover of Lit. (1810) 6 Dec., A won- 
derful convergescence of moral probabilities. 
Conve'rgine:rved, a. Bot. [irreg. £ conver- 
genti-; see above.| Convergent-nerved ; ‘ when 
the ribs of a leaf describe 2 curve and meet at the 
point, as in Plantago lanceolata’ (Treas. Bot,1866). 
Converging (kgnv5-idgin), ApZ. a: [f Con- 
VERGE v. +--ING*.] That converges. ee 
- 1, Inclining towards each other or, towards 
-common point of meeting ; tending: to meet in a 
point.” In Osrics, applied to rays of light which 


[f. as prec. + 


- meet ‘or ‘tend to’ meetin a focus; in-Bor., etc., to 


pairs of.organs that bend towards each other. 

* Converging fibres (Phys,): ‘fibres which connect: differs 

ent centres’ of the brain with each-other, as- the cortical 

substance with the centres at the base of the brain’ (Syd, 

Soe. Lex. 1882) 7 - 8 ae oa 2 ote 
3976 WitHERING Brit, Plants (1796) 11, 219 Calyx tubular 


CONVERGINGLY. 


-..With 5 converging scales at the mouth. 1794. J. Hurron 
Philos, Light; ctc. 75’ More of the converging light will be 
absorbed.- 18zx J. Woop Optics ii. 15 Converging -rays.. 
approach to-each other-in their progress, and, if not inter- 
cepted, at length meet.- 1855 Macautay. Hist. Eng. IV. 14 
Approaching the fated city by many converging routes. 
“1884 Bower & Scorr’ De Bary’s Phaner. 244 They curve 
in a converging nianner at thé next ‘node, ; 

b. fg. of things immaterial that tend to concur 


or meet. s 

1841 ‘Myers Cath. Th. um. xlviii. 185 Where all the con- 
-verging lines of Scripture meet. 21871 Grote Eth. Fragzt. 
iv, (1876) 73 The ethical sanctions have a converging tend- 
ency towards the happiness of society as their end. 

c. Consisting or formed of converging elements 
or parts, 

1863 KincLane Cotiea (1877) III. i. 86 Under a converg- 
ing fire of artillery. 

2, Afath. Applied to an infinite series of terms 
or numbers, the sum of which, beginning with the 
first, continually approximates towards a definite 
limit as more and more terms are taken. 

A simple converging series is exemplified by the series 
r+ats+4+q, etc, the limit of which is 2. Converging 
JSractions:=ConverGcEnt B. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycé. s. v., Converging series, in mathe- 
matics. 1807 Hutton Cousse Math, 11, 300 So arranged... 
that the series produced may be a converging one, rather 
than diverging: and this is effected by placing the greater 
terms foremost in the given fluxion. 18853 Watson & Bur- 
Bury JZath, Th. Llectr. 35 Expanded in a converging series 
of ascending powers of y. 

8. Causing convergence. 

1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 202 The gathering or 
converging power of any glass. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. 
xxiv. 354, [ placed a large converging lens in the sunbeams. 

Conve'rgingly, adv. [f. prec. + -t¥2.] In 
a converging way ; with convergence. 

1832 Nat. Philos., Thermom. § Pyrom. ii. 27 (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) Two brass rods..fixed on a brass plate con- 
vergingly. 1890 Cornt. Afag. Aug. 139 He had always 
read with a purpose; carefully, thoughtfully, in certain 
fixed lines, convergingly. 

+ Convers, ?sé. In the following passage ‘in 
conuers’ is perh. a scribal error for ‘in conuex’, 
the Ital. original having 7 conmess¢ ‘the convexes’ ; 
if Chaucer wrote ‘in conuers’, he must have read 


the It. as z conuers?, 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1810 His gost..is went Vp 
to [pe] holughnesse of be seuenbe spere, In conuers letynge 
cueryche element. [Boccaccio 7¢s. x1. i, L’'anima .. vo- 
lando Ver la concauita del cielo ottava Degli elementi i con- 
uessi lasciando.J 

Convers, var. of Converse a.' and sb.2 Obs. 

Conversable (kgnva‘1sib’l), a. (errvon. -ible.) 
[a. F. conversable (16th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. 
conversdbilis to be conversed with, f. conversari to 
Converss, In 17th c, stressed co'nversable.} 

1: That may be conversed with. +a. That may 
be frequented, associated with, etc.: see CONVERSE 
v. 1-3. ‘kb. Open to intercourse, sociable (ods.). 
ce. With whom one can converse easily and agree- 
ably ; easy and pleasant in conversation, d. Able 
or disposed to converse, fond of talking. 

1g98 Fiorio, Praticabile, conuersable, that may be fre. 
quented or practised. 1645 Evetyn Diary 21 May, The 
ladys here are very conversable, and the religious women 
not at all reserv'd. 1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 134 The 
conversable Fop is such a one who can indifferently discourse 
of what he has heard or seen. @1689 Mrs. Benn Novels 
(1871) II. 443 That conversable thing I hate..That prides 
himself upon his prate. 17%3 Guardian No. 137 An empty 
man ofa great family is a creature that is scarce conversible. 
19757 Westey Wks, ar) IX, 324 The mild, courteous, 
conversable Heathens who border on Georgia and Carolina. 
1845 Bachel, Albany (1848) 228 Mrs. Lilly was so convers- 
able a woman, that she was in the habit of talking to herself. 
1867 Cartyte Resin, (1881) If. 143 He was cheerful, mu- 
sical, politely conversible. ‘ se 
: 2. Of, pertaining or proper to social intercourse, 
or converse.’ . ees! Py nae 

@ 163° Donne in Select. (1840) 37 Which are names of.. 
sociable relations, conuersable notions, . 1672-3 Marvett 
Reh. Transp. 11, 269 ‘The three Homileticall conversable 
Virtues, Veritas, Comitas and Urbanitas.: 2710 STEELe 
Tatler No. 264-7 5 A Sacrifice of more than the Four 
hundred thousandth Part-of his Conversable Life, 181g 
Jane Austen Zima t. xii. 84 The evening was quict and 
conversable, 1838 Lytron Adice 138 Cleveland, having 
won 14 points, was in a very fay, conversable humour. 
-Conversableness (kgnvs-ssiib’Inés). [f. prec. 
“4+ -NESS.] -The quality of being conversable. 

1675 Howe Living Tentple Whs. (1834) 9 b, The existence 
of. Goi and his _conversableness with men. 1734 Mnrs. 
Penpvarves’ in Mrs. Delany Cor, 478 The good-humour 
and conversableness of the people, 1880 Brit, Q. Rev. No. 
143. 96 Reason in its comprehensive form of coriversible- 
ness with God and with His rational universe, 
-Conversably (kgnvd-asibli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-Ly.] In a conversable‘manner; *}conversn- 
tionally... 0. 2s 3 Cae: ane 
-e 2645 Hower Left, (1650) 1, 44 Nor is there any people, 
either in the island, or on the continent, that speaks it [the 
old Greek] conversably. 1730-6 in Batey (folio), i7gs in 
Jounson ;-and in mod. Dicts. oer : pita 

Conversance (kpnveisins). [f. CONVERSANT: 
see -ANOE:]- Thé ‘practice; -state, or quality of 
being. conversant (in its various sénses). ~ “"" 

1609 Heywoon Rape Lucrece Wks, 1874 V. 194 Any thing 
according to‘my poore ‘acquaintance and little conversance, 


. 


does not..appear to have excluded him 
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1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVI. 205 By conversance with 
the consummate refinement of life at Paris. 1885 Law 
Times LXXIX. 339/2 The mode .. would seem:to require 
more than_ordinary skill and conyersance with the law, 

Conversaney (kpnversinsi). [fas prec. : 
see -ANCY.]. The, state or quality of being con- 
yversant. : ; . : 
+ 1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. V1. 553 This discipline 
rom conversancy 
with his nation. 1836 Sm H. Tavtor Statesman Pref. 12 
‘An extensive and diversified conversancy with business. 
185x F. Hatnin Benares Mag. VI. 884 Our native literati 
.. have great injustice done them, on the score of their 
conversancy with languages. 1860 Mint Regr. Govt. (1865) 
30/2 A select commission, chosen for their conversancy 
with the subject. 

Conversant (kpnvossint), a. (and sd.). Also 
4-5 (zorth.) -and, 4-6 -aunt. [ME., a. OF. con- 
versant, pr. pple. of converser:—L. conversant-eut, 
pr. pple. of conversdvt to CONVERSE. Originally 
conversant, whence later conversant ; conversant, 
given by J. and various orthoepists, is not recog- 
nized by the poets, nor by current use.] 

A. adj. (usually predicative). 

+1. Dwelling habitually or frequently, accus- 
tomed to live or abide, passing much of one’s 
time, 22 a place. (With various preps. and advbs.) 

[rz92 Britron 1. xxx. § 9 Et hors pris ausi ceux qi ne 
sount mie conversauntz et continuelment demorauntz en les 
hundrez.) 1340 Hampote Pr. Coxsc. 4198 He [Anticrist] sal 
be lered..And nurist and mast conversand In pe cite of 
Bethsayda. 1382 Wycuir 1 Sam. xii. 2 Mysones ben with 
jow; also conversaunt before 30u. 1413 LyDc. Pilgr. Sowle 
1V. ii. (1483) 59 In his. .fayre braunches the birdes ben alwey 
couersaunt, 1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) 25 My selfe there wonned, and there was conversaunt. 
1585 Even Decades 31 They are whyte..sauynge suche as 
are much conuersant in the sonne. x6z0 Barroucn Jfeth, 
Physick u. vi. (1639) 80 It is good to have the sick conver- 
sant in a hot house. 1704 Appison /tady Ded., They who 
have been conversant abroad. 1766 PENNANT Zool, (1768) 
1. 170 On marshy and muddy grounds, where they are 
conversant. c182z0 G. S. Faber 8 Dissert. (1845) II. 8 By 
reason of Christ’s being visibly and personally conversant 
within its precincts. 

2. a. Living or associating wth in familiar 
intercourse ; having regular or frequent interconrse 
with (together) ; on terms of familiarity wzth. 

ex400 Maunnev. (1839) x. 113 Oure lady.. was conuersant 
with hire sone xxxiij 3eer and tij monethes. 1488 CaxTon 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 20 All men that hem knew or bewith 
hem conuersaunt or famylier. 1583 Z.xec. for Treason 
(1675) 43 They lived and were conversant in company of the 
principal Rebels. 1597 Morey /utrod. Aus, 120 They 
were much conuersant together, x6xx Bratz x Sam. xxv.15 
Neither missed we any thing as long as wee were conuersant 
with them. zgzz Steere Sgect. No. 154 ? x, 1 am afraid you 
have been very little conversant with Women. 1784 Cowrzr 
Z'ask vy. 815 Much conversant with Heaven. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Lach § Alli, 3 She had been conversant with 
many ranks of society, . i 

+b. Having familiar intercourse zz (a family, 
etc.), avtong (people, etc.), about (a place). Obs. 

a. tn :—a 1400 Cov. Afyst. 379 Tho whiche..Han be con- 
versaunt here longe before Inoure Company. 1474 Caxron 
Chesse 72, I haue my self ben conuersaunt in a religious 
hows of whyt freres, 1580 Baret AZ. C 1241 Conuersant 
in princes courtes. 1665 Bove Occas. Reff. w. iii. (1675) 
187 When I had occasion to be conversant in great. Mens 
Families. 1788 V. Knox [inter Even, III. vin. viii. 152, 
I had been much more conversant in a college library than 
in a circulating one. 

b. among i—a1340 Hamrote Psad, xxv. 6 Conucrsaunt 
among’ innocentis bodely & gostly. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Déctes 40 Hyt behoucth akyng to..be conuersant 
amongis them {his people) without ouermoche famylyarite. 
1683 Drypen Life Plutarch 35 Pliny the younger was ., 
conversant among them in Asia, a1805 Paney Seri. xx. 
(1825) VI. 198 The beings with whom we converse, or 
amongst whom we are conversant, 

c. about :—a 1704 Locke (J.), A man conversant about 
Whitchall and the court, . . aut 

+3. a. Occupied, busied, or engaged 2; having 
one’s activity or attention. engaged z- or among 
(affairs, objects of study or inquiry, etc.) Obs. + 
"34388 Wycur Zcclus. xxxix: 3 He schal be conuersaunt in 
the hid thingis of parablis. 1576 Freaune Panopt. Epist. 56 
Much matter wherein to be conversant. x605 Bacon Adz. 
Learn, 1. iit, §'4 Studies have an -influencé: atid operation 
upon the.manners of those that are conversant in them, 
1647 Lity Chr. Astrol. Ixiv. 398 He was a meer Fisher- 
man, or man conversant in water. 17r0 Appison Zatlers 
No. 2x6 P x It is, methinks, the Mark of a little Genius to 
be wholly conversant among Insects, Reptiles, Animalcules, 
1969 Gotpsm. Roman Hist, II. 2xx As she had been long 
conversant.in this horrid practice. 1809 KenpaLu Jrav. 
I, xxv. 246 A Jew, skilled in mineralogy ..has been con- 
versant among thesé mountains, -18qz H. Rocers Zutrod. 
Burke's Whs. 64 Men too,much conversant in_ office are 
tarely minds of remarkable enlargement. 


‘an Concerned, occupied, or having to do with 
things). fs 
“3895 Suaks, Yor rv. iii, 7o Neuer to-be infected with 
delight, Nor conuersant with Ease and Idlenesse Till, etc. 
167% Minton P. 2. 1. 130 Thousand all angels conversant 
on earth With man or men’s_affairs.-- 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 6: » x The Scholar has been very conversant with Books, 
and the other with Menonly. 0) <2. +8 3° : 
‘+e. Occupied or.employed adozé; having one’s 
activity or attention exercised about, zepoit. Obs. - 
‘ 262x Burton Anat, Afel. 1, fi. 1. vi. (1651) 85 Such as are 
conversant or imployed about any office or business. x62z 
Donne Sery.(1624) 8 He. [Bp. of Rome] is. euermore too 


, CONVERSATION.: 


conuersant'vpon the contemplation of temporail kingdomes. 
x646 H. Lawrence Comun. Angelis 4,T0 shewe what the - 
Divell is conversant. about.” x806°K: Wire Led. 23 June, 
God..is asintently conversant aboit the smallest as about 
the greatest things. 1828 WuateLy RA. u. § 7 He had 
been..long conversantaboutcorn, © 7 

A, fig. of things: “Exercised 22, concerned. about 
(Zouching) ; dealing or having to.do with ; having 
tor its object or sphere: SRE S Oe Fe 

a. tn :—a 2600 Hooxer (J.), The matters wherein chirch 

olicy is conversant. 1605 Bacon’Adz. Learn. u. xx. § 8 
The controversies wherein moral philosophy is conversant. 
2754 SHERLOCK Dise. (1759) I. i. 47 Is not Justice conversant 
i ewards and Punishments? 1875 Licutroor Com. 
Col. & Philent. (1876) 273 Physical science is conversant in 
experiment; logical science in argumentation. 

b. about :—1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. \xviii. § 6 The 
object whereabout the contemplations and actions. of the 
Church are properly conversant. 1660 Trial Regic. 12 
There are'three things, touching which the Law is conver- 
sant.. Persons, Things, and Actions. 1790 Burne Fx. Rev. 
329 Public virtue being ..conversant about great concerns.” 
1827 Wuatety Logic u. ii. § 2 note, Logic is entirely con: 
versant about language. 7 

CG. with :—1803 Macxintosu Def: Peltier Wks. 1846 LIT. 
249 That philosophy which is conversant with human 
affairs. 1850 Daupeny A fom. 77%. ii. (ed. 2) 58 Chemistry... 
had..been conversant merely with the qualities of matter. 

5. Versed or experienced zz; ‘well up’ zz... 

1573 Abr, Parker Corr. (2853) 424 Some whom he judgeth 
to be conversant in histories. «1626 Bacon Q. Eliz. Wks. 
(Bohn) 487 She was very conversant in the Scriptures and 
writings of the fathers. 1635 Swan Sfec. JZ. vii. § 3 (1643) 

41 One well versed or conversant in these things. 1786 

1x J. Reynotps Disc. xiii. (1876) 76 A great master who 
is thoroughly conversant in the nature of man, x84x 
D'Israziy Ase. Lit. (1867) 45 All the languages in which 
Milton was conversant. . : 

b. Familiar or intimately acquainted with 
(anything), as a result of having been occupied 
with it. ; : 

1726 DE For Hist. Devit 1. vii. (1840) 82 They are conver- 
sant with other parts of God’s creation. 19771 Funins Lett. 
liv. 282, I speak to facts with which all of us are conversant. 
2863 Bricut Sf. Asner. 16 June, Those men who are most 
conversant with American affairs. 1878 Lecky Zig. iz 18th 
C.1. iti, 412 Like Walpole .. he was thoroughly conversant 
with questions of finance. . £*. 

c. with on. ‘ 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xvii, The young man..seemed 
to be very conversant on the subject... : a) oe 
46. Of things: Frequently occurring and hence 
familiarly known, familiar. Ods. = 
2430 Lypc. Chrox. Troy u. xvii, The vile serpent the 
Lewiathan..Whych of kynde is neuer conuersaunt, ¢1485 
Digby ALyst. (1882) v. 609 These thynges be now so conuer- 
saunt, we seme it no shame. x60r Cornwattyes Disc. 
Sencca (x63x) 13 The most pleasing and most conversant 
thoughts of the best contented minds are descended from 
hope. x65r Funrer Adel Rediv,, Bullinger 334 To imbrace 
a pure worship of the Lord, which had not yet been con- 

versant amongst them, * : 

+7. ?Familiarly known, frequented. rare. a 

31461 Paston Lett. No, 400 II. 26 She thynkyth the place 
is right conversaunt of pupyll for hyr to abeyd in, for she 
kepyth hyr as close as she may for spyyng. i 

8. Having the quality of conversing, ready to 
converse ; conversable, rave. ; 

x804 Afanzin Afoon 92 He. .was polite and attentive to the 
women, and friendly and conversant with the men. 183 
Fraser's Mag. U1, 408 Fluent without volubility, and con- 
versant without loquaciousness, beens eee 
_ Bish. $1. A person who ‘ converses’ or is in- 
timate with another ; a familiar acquaintance. Ods. 

1589 Purrennam Lng. Poesi¢e ut. xxv. (Arb.) 306 Some 
such. .secret disease, as the common conuersant can hardly 
discoucr. 16g0 Hunuerr Pil? Formality 221 Not thy 
familiar acquaintance, nor thy intimate conversants., @ 680 
Burter Rent, (1759) 1, 124 While Fools their Conversants 
possess As unawares with Sottishness. ty. eons 

+2, One who leads a ‘religious’ or monastic 
life: see conversdre in Du Cange. m 


167x H. M. tr. Zrasut, Collog. 149 Some women of that 
Colledge .. whom they call Conversants, encouraging me, 
{vith their exhortations, to persevere in my holy purpose, . 
‘Conversation (kpnverszfon). In 4-6 -acion, 
-acioun, etc,,’(§ -varsasyon), [MEi, a, OF, 
conversation, -acton: (t2th.c,' in Littré), ‘ad. ‘L. 
conversation-emt frequent abode, intercourse, n, of 
action f. conversdrt to CONVERSE.] 


+1. The action of living or having one’s being 
i a place or among persons. Also jig. of. one’s 
spiritual being. .Ods. Sot ch Tae 

1340 Hamvote Psalter xviii. t Haly men_pat,has baire 
conuersacioun in heuen, 1340 Ayend. ae ‘Qure conuersa- 
cioun’, he zayp, ‘is ine heuene’, vor pet body is ine pe erpe, 
peherte is ine heuen.. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom. li. 229 (Harl, MS.) 
Where is his conuersacion but in the. Empire of hevene? , 
xgsxr Ropinson tr. Jfore’s Utop. u. .(Arb,) 148 This same 
belefe of the present conuersation: of their forefathers and 
auncetours among them. 16rr, Biate: Pilem. iii, 20 For 
our,conuersation (188r /?. /. citizenship] isin heauen. 1650 
Futter Pisgah mi. iii. 322 They [fish] were improper for 
Offerings, living in an ‘element wherein men had no con- 
versation. x70§ Sranuore Paraphr. III. 409 Their Prone- 
ness to Idolatry, which a long Conversation in Egypt had 
disposed them-to. ‘-) 0-0} 0 8 paces 

+ 2. The action of consorting or-having dealings 
with others; living together; commerce, intercourse, 
society, intimacy. Ods. 0°. ik sare 
:¢x340 Hampote Prose Tr. 25 Andan otbir tym he lefte pe - 
conuersacion of alle worldely men... and‘ went into disserte 


CONVERSATION. 


vpon: the ‘hilles, “1q90 Caxton Zneydos x. 41 Dydo toke 
grete playsir in his’conuersacyon. Parsons Conver. 
Success, 1. 1.6 That natural instinct which man hath to live 
in conversation. 1645 Minton Cofasz. (1851) 384 Unfitnes 
and contrariety. frustrates .. all the good and peace of 
wedded conversation, x727 A. Hammton New Acc, EZ. 
Jud. I, xy. 320, ‘I shunn’d their Conversation for the little 
Time I staid at Calecut. 2770 LancHorne Plutarch (1879) 
I. 1352/1 In the course of long sieges there is.usually some 
conversation with the enemy, 

3. Sexual intercourse or intimacy. 

Criminal conversation (abbrev. to crii. con.): adultery. 

exgrx 1st Hung, Bk. Amer, (Arb.) p. xxvii, The men hath 
conuersacyon with the wget who that they ben or who 
they fyrst mete. "594 HAKS. Wich. LZ], WM. Vv. 31 His 
Conuersation with Shores Wife. 1649 Be. Hat. Cases 
Consc. 1. v. 445 After’ a conjugall conversation. 1697 
Potrer Antig. Greece w. xii. (1715) 298. 1809 Tomtins 
Law Dict, s.v. Adultery, The usual mode of punishing 
adulterers at present is by action of evivz, con. (as it is 
commonly expressed), to recover damages, F = 

+4. fig. Occupation or engagement zwizh things, 
in the way of business or study; the resulting con- 
dition of acquaintance or intimacy with a matter. 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.)y Out of long experience in business and 
much conversation in books. 1679 Drypen 7%. § Cx. Ep. 
Ded., There is requir'd..a Conversation with those Authors 
..who have written with the fewest Faults in Prose and 
Verse. 1695 Woopwarn Wat, Hist. Zarth 1. (1723) 194 By 
Experience and Conversation with these Bodyes, in any 
Place or Mine. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 13 Some scholars, 
by their constant conversation with Antiquity .. know per- 
fectly the sense of the Learned dead. r172x Braptey Ws. 
Nat. so Nor have I had Conversation enough as yet with 
the Sea to give so ample an Account as I hope to do. 

5. Circle of acquaintance, company, society. 

1620 Suerton Quix, IV. xxvii. 2t0 You may know the 
Man bythe Conversation he keeps. 1647 CLARENDON /Yis?¢. 
Reb, (1702) I. i, 40 His Domestick Conversation and depen- 
dents ..were all known Papists, 1673 Drypen Marr. é la 
Mode 1.i, A Gentleman, Sir, that understands the Grand 
mond_so well, who has haunted the best Conversations. 
xgt2 SteeLe Spect. No. 429 That all Conversations in the 
World have indulged Human Infirmity in this Case. 

6. Manner of conducting oneself in the world or 


in society ; behaviour, mode or course of life. arch. 

3340 Hamro.e Psalter ii. 12 Haldis goed lyf & fayre 
conuersacioun. 1447 Bokensnam Seyetys (Roxb.) 12 In al 
hyr conversacyoun bothe pure and clene. xssz Bk. Comm. 
Prayer, Ordin. Pref., A man of vertuous conuersacion, and 
wythoute cryme. 388r Marseck Bk. of Notes 307 True 
pietie doth not consist in knowledge & talking, but in the 
action and conversation, 1611 Brste Ps. 1. 23 To him that 
ordereth his conuersation aright. 2678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 
x17 Your Conversation gives this your Mouth-profession, the 
lye. @176x Law Com/. weary Prigr.(x809) 25 The outward 
behaviour and visible conversation of Christ while dwelling 
among men. 1878 Morey Carlyle Crit. Misc. 193 The 
walk and conversation of any commonest person. 2 
.7. Interchange of thoughts and words; familiar 
discourse or tall. 

1s80 Sipney Arcadia (J.), She went to Pamela’s chamber, 
meaning to joy her thoughts with the sweet conversation of 
her sister. 2609 Tourneur Jus. Poeme 47 In little time 
he made such benefit Of Conversation (the commerce of 
minds), 1647 CLarenDon Hist. Red, 1. (1843) 15/1 Calling 
the earl of Bristol. .to assist them in their conversation, the 
prince then not speaking any Spanish, 1713 Guardian No, 
24 The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one an- 
other, or what we express by the word Conversation. x752 
Jounson Rambler No. 194 » 8 Eagerness to lead the con- 
versation. 1783 — in Boswe/Z Mar., No, Sir... we had talk 
enough, but no conversation; there was nothing discussed. 
3871 Ruskin Afenera P. Pref. (1880) 20, I used to sit silently 
listening to the conversation, 

Jeg. x85x-Rusiin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. ii. 36 There are 
some [buildings] which are only for covert or defence, and 
from which we require no conversation [cf. pp. 35 and 208}. 

b. ‘A particular act of discoursing upon any 
subject? (J.); a talk, colloquy. ~ 

1694 J. Wricur (¢i¢7c) Country Conversations ; chiefly of 
the modern Comedies, of Drinking, etc. 1716-8 Lapy M, 
W, Monracue LeZ#, I. xvili, 57, [had the honour of a Jong 
conversation with him last night. 2824 Lanpor (¢i2e) 
Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 224 The conversation is said 
to have taken place when Theztetus was a youth. ‘ 
7 8.-A public conference, discussion,,or-debate. 

3703 Rows Jvir Penit, Ded., Publick Conversations .. 


* where there is hardly such a thing_as being merry, but at 


another's Expence. 1713 StexLe Guardian No.gP 18 Ata 
publick conversation of some of the’ defenders of this Dis- 
course of Freethinking, and others that differed from them, 
. 9. An‘ At Home’; =ConvERSAZIONE 2. Obs. 
orgga H. Wacpore Corr. (1820) I. 7x Lady Pomfret has a 
charming conversation once a week. 1779 Jounson Let. Zo 
Atys. Thrale 11 Oct., 1 have been invited twice to Mrs: 
Vesey’s conversation. 1783 — Jéid. 3r Dec., I never saw 
her, unless perhaps, without knowing her, at 2 conversation. 
2987 Sir J. Hawkins Life Fohnson 389 It being at a tea- 
conversation he..went on rhyming thus, ft 

10. (In full conversation piece): A kind of genre 
painting representing a group of figures: see quot. 
1854. So conversation painting. _ : 
- 1712 Streetz Séect, No. ae 3 None should be admitted 
into this green Conversation-Piece, except he had broke his 
29x EL. Warrore Vertue's Anecd. 
-Paint, (1786) Il. 77 He imitated the manner. of Terburgh, 
a Dutch painter of conversations. 179 Hull Advertiser 8 
Aug. 2/2 Small portraits in oil, at one guinea. .Conversation 
Pieces in proportion. 18sq4 Sir E. Heap Kugler’s Hadbk. 
Painting 1, 289 zole, Waagen calls Terburg ‘the creator of 
conversation-painting,’ meaning that particular branch of 
genre, which bears the same relation to historical painting 
on ‘the’ one side, and‘ to the buffooneries of Jan Steen.on 
the other, that ‘genteel, comedy’ bears respectively to 


Vor. IT, 


Collar-bone thrice. x 
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tragedy. and to farce, 1891 Bookman Oct. 29/2 ‘The 
Finances of the’gods’ isa masterpiece..such an interior— 
one almost fancies Metsu painting 2 conversation-piece. 

ll. attrib. and Comb. Conversation tube, a 
tube for enabling conversation to be carried on 


easily with deaf persons ; a speaking-tube for com- 
municating between different parts of a building ; 
conversation painting, piece (see 10). 

1755 I. Amory JMeu2. (1769) II. 167 To furnish them with 
chat in their conversation hours. 1824 Miss Hawkins 
Ment. 1, 270 A man with great conversation-talents. 1890 
Catal, Army § Nauy Stores Mar. 580 Conversation Tubes 


«-each 2s. 9d, to 108, 6a. ‘ 
12. = Conversion. [so also in OF. (see 


Godefroy).] 

1382 Wycur Zcclus. xxxviii, 22 Ne forsothe ther is con- 
uersacioun [2388 turning], 1388 — Acts xv. 3 Thei telden 
the conuersacioun of hethene men [Vulg. conversionent Gen- 
tium), 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt.12 Hys merueyllous conuer- 
sacyon. 1535 CoverpAte Acts xv. 3 They .. declared the 
Conuersacion of the Heythen. axs7o Becon Compar. Lord’s 
Supp. § Mass (2844) 357 In the conversation of the bread. 

Conversa‘tion, v. vonce-wd. [f. the sb.] zxtr. 
To converse, talk, engage in conyersation. Hence 
Conversa‘tioning vl. sb. 

1830 Scotr Deutonol. x. 366 The sailor. .answered..that in 
general he cosversationcd well enough. 1833 New Monthly 
Mag. XXXVII. 12 Three years of friendly conferencizing 
and conversationing in Downing Street. 

Conversationable, @. vare. [f. as prec. + 
-ABLE.] = CONVERSABLE ; open to conversation. 

1843 Fraser's Mag, XXVII. 653 She, having the super- 
intendance of her domestic concerns. .was merely conversa- 
tionable at breakfast-time, 1849 Béachkw, Afag. LXV. 331 
You're a conversationable individual, Fe 

Conversational (kpnvaiséfonal), a. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of persons: Ready to converse; addicted to 
conversation ; gifted with powers of conversation. 

x999 Soutury Le#t. (1856) I. 78 Without being talkative 
ITamconversational. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz.l, Although 
Tom and his sister were extremely conversational, they 
were less lively. : 

2. Of, belonging to, or proper to conversation. 

1779 Man. D’Arniay Diary (1842) 1. 293 His conversa- 
tional powers. 1814 W. TayLon in Monthly Rev, LXXII. 
286 That tone. .which confers on the women of England a 
high conversational rank. 1861 Wricut Ess. Archaeol. 11, 
xxU, 221 Provengal was degraded to be the mere conversa- 
tional dialect of the vulgar. 1878 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 
337 Lheconversational manner, the seeming want of arrange- 
ment. .are found to result in a perfect work of art, 

Conversationalist (kpnvazse\fonalist). [f. 
prec. +-18t. Cf. wationalést, agriculturalist.| One 
who is conversational ; one who excels in conver- 
sation. Cf. CONVERSATIONIST. 

1836 Hor. Sarr Tin Truap. (1876) 105 English Women 
are in general better conversationalists than the men, 1884 

« Payn Canon's Ward Il. rs eminent conversationalist 
iving by himself is a deplorable spectacle, . 

Conversationally (kgnversé!fonali), adv. 
[f. as prec. + -L¥2.] Ina conversational manner, in 
the way of conversation, 

x80x Sourney Ze?#?. (1856) I, 167 That I might conversa- 
tionally learn the [Welsh] language. 1860 Evticorr Life Our 
Lord vii. 333 The Lord was questioned, perhaps conversa- 
tionally, about His followers and His teaching. 

tConversa'tioned, #f/. a. Obs. rare". 
[f Conversation sb.+-ED2.] Ofa specified ‘con- 
versation’ or behaviour, conducted, behaved. 

1613 Beaum. & Fr, Captain t. i, Tillshe be better conver- 
sation’d..1’ll keep As far from her as the gallows. 

Conversa‘tionism, veve—°. [f. as prec. + 
-Ism.] A conversational expression ; colloquialism. 

1864 in WEBSTER. . 

Conversationist (kenvaiszi‘fonist). [f. as 
prec. + -18T.] One who converses much, or is 
addicted to conversation; one who practises the 
art of conversation ; = CONVERSATIONALIST. 

1806 Soutuey in Robberds A7¢v2, II. 131 A little too much 
of the conversationist. 1824 Miss Hawxtns Je. I. 282 
Agreeable conversationists were met in great frequency. 
a oe Eng. Note-Bks, (1879) 11.24 Mr. Taylor 
is reckoned a brilliant conversationist. A 

Conversationize (kpnvasséi*fanoiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -1zE.] _zutr. To hold a conversation. 
~ 4826 DisraeLt Viv. Grey's. vii. 16 They would have re- 
tired to a corner .. and conversationised with any stray 
four-year-older not yet'sent to bed, 185: R. F, Burton 
Gow 308 After some little time spent in arranging his papers 
«-and conversationizing with a native clerk, ~ 

Conversative (kgnvsusitiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
conversat- ppl. stem of conversdrt to CONVERSE + 
-lvE.] +} a.--Belonging to, or fitted ‘for, social 
intercourse; sociable. Ods.* b.- Ready.to converse 
or talk, given to conversation, talkative. . 

163 Br. Wense Qzietz. (1657) 79 Actions conversative 
doe consist in the ordering of our conversation. 16gx Relig. 
Wotton. 76 To.endue him with conversative qualities and 
orndmeénts of youth. @x703 Bureitr Ox N. 7’, Luke ii. 45 


‘Of-a free and conversative, not of 2 sullen and morose.dis- 


position, 2858 Hawrnorne Fr. § Jé. Freis, II. 108 He 
was very entertaining and conversative. 2 

|| Conversazione (kpnvaisa:tsiowne), . Pl. -oni 
(-dwnz), now usually -ones. : Also in 8-atione. [a. 
It. couvérsazione.(in 16th c. -atéoe) conversation, 
assembly for conversation or social recreation.) _ . 


CONVERSE. 


| 1. In Italy, the name for an evening assembly 
for conversation, social recreation, and amusement 
(often described by travellers in the 18th c.). 

1740 Gray Let. to his Mother (T.), The diversions of a 
Florentine Lent are ..in the evening, what is called a con- 
versazione, 2 sort of assembly at the principal people’s 
houses, full of I cannot tell what. 1753 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
TAGUE Lett, (1887) II, 243, I have often smiled to myself in 
viewing our assemblies (which they call conversations) at 
Lovere. 1954 Drummonp Srav. 41 (1) These conversa. 
gion? [at llorence}] resemble our card-assemblies:—some 
played at cards, some passed the time in conversation, others 
walked from place to place. 1834 TI. Mepwin Angler in 
Wades 11. 283 In most little towns in Italy good music; and 
conversaziones in all. 1866 Howetts Venet. Life xx. 331 
a conversazioni of the demi-monde where they say every- 
thing. 

+2, Introduced into England, and applied to 
the private assembly now known as an ‘At Home’, 


(Occasionally anglicized as CONVERSATION, q.v.) 

19777 Suentpan Sch. Scand. ii, The charade you made 
last night at Mrs. Drowzie’s conversazione. 1782 Map. 
D’Arstay Diary 10 Nov., She is. .foremost in collecting all 
extraordinary. .people to her London conversaziones, 1802 
Mar. Epcewortu Moral T. (1816) I. 206 She held a sort of 
conversazione at her house..frequented by all foreigners. 
1823 Byron Fira xin. evii, With evening came the banquet 
and the wine: The conversazione; the duet, 

3. From abont the close of the 18th c. chiefly 
applied to assemblics of an intellectual character, 
in connexion with literature, art, or science. 

1792 A. Younc Trav. France 238 In the evening to the 
conversazione of Signore Fabbroni, where I met Signore 
Pella, director of the gallery, etc...the company did not 
assemble in order to converse on the trivial nonsense of 
common topics, like so many coteries in all countries, 1816 
J. Gitcurist Philos. Etynt, 200 In the balls, concerts, and 
converzationes of polite literature. a1845 Hoop Odes & 
Addr. To Kitchener v, Oh, hast thou still those Conver- 
sazioni, Where learned visitors discoursed—and fed ? 


4. Now chiefly used for a soide given by a 
learned body or society of arts,at which the society's 
work is illustrated by the exhibition of specimens, 


experiments, and demonstrations, 

1834 Gentl, Mag. CIV. 1%. 208 (Architectural Society) 
Jan. at, the members of this institution held their first Con- 
wersazione for the season at Exeter Hall, which was attended 
by 200 professors and amateurs of architecture. 1864 A. 
McKay Hist, Kilmarnock (ed, 3) 276 The organizing of 
conversaziont for more familiar and popular addresses on 
scientific subjects, 

Converse (kgnv5'1s), a fe ¥F. converser 
(12th c. in Littré) to pass one’s life, live, dwell in 
or with, in mod.}'r. also to exchange words with ; 
= Pr. and Sp. conversar, It. and late L. conversare 
2—L. conversdrz lit. to turn oneself about, to move 
to and fro, pass one’s life, dwell, abide, live some- 
where, keep company with; middle voice of rare 
conversére to tum to and fro, freq. of convertéere to 
turn about. As with other deponent vbs. the 
active form was in late L. substituted for the 
middle, whence the Romanic forms. The trans- 
ference of sense from ‘live with’ to ‘talk with’ is 
recent in Fr. and English, and most complete in 
the latter.} 

+1. zztr. To move about, have one’s being, live, 
dwell izz (22, efor) a place, among (weth) people, 
etc. Obs. 

1340 [see Conversant @, 1]. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1%. iii. 
xo In whos houses I hadde conuersed and haunted fro my 
3oupe. 1483 Caxton Cato By, Before them emonge the 
whyche we conuerse and go dayly. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 
405/4 How many yere arte thou olde-and where conuersest 
thon, 1638 WiLKins New World xiv. (1707) 116 Birds .. 
which do most converse upon the Earth..as a Pheasant, 
Partridge, ete. 1665-9 Boyte Occas, Re/fZ. wv. ix. (1675) 224 
Impurities. contracted by conversing to and froin adefiling 
World. 1692 Ray Creation (1714) 26 Cetaceous Fishes which 
converse chiefly in the northern Sea. /did. 11. (1704) 420 Birds 
have been taught to pronounce Words,—yet Quadrupeds 
never, though Dogs and Horses converse almost perpetually 
with Men. 2727 De For Hist. Appar. Introd. (1840) 3 It 
converses here, is with us, and among us. ‘ 

+2. To associate familiarly, consort, keep com- 
pany; to hold intercourse, be familiar with. Obs. 

1g88 Suaxs. L. Z. LZ, v. ii. 86 You shall... Visite the 
specchlesse sicke, and still conuerse With groaning wretches. 
1622-62 HEYLIN Cosmogr. Iv. (1682) 134 So rude a Country, 
as hath not hitherto conversed with more civil Nations. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1. 184 For ever, sunk Under yon boyling 
Ocean, wrapt in Chains; There to converse with everlasting 
groans. 1678 Evetyn Afem, (1857) II. 131 Too blessed:a 
creature to converse with mortals. 1780 Jounson L. P., 
Congreve, Having long conversed familiarly with the great, 
he wished to be considered..as a man of fashion. "18x9 
G. S. Faser Dispensations at I. 322 The old pagans be- 
lieved that a mighty god..openly conversed with mortals. . 

+b. To hold sexual intercourse. Obs. 

1836 BELLENDEN Crov, Scot, (1821) I. p. xix, This Albyne, 
with her fiftie sisteris ,. conversit with devillis in forme of 
men, and consavit.childrin. 36x1 Cotcr. sv. Riffarde. 
1656 S. WINTER Sevmz. 45 They may lawfully converse to- 
gether as man and wife. 1713 AvpISON Guardian No. 165 
P 7 2749 Fiecpinc Zon: Foes vi. x, That wench with 
whom 1 know he yet converses, 1760 C, Jounsron Chrysal 
{x822) ITE. 31 Liberty.. to converse with as many females as 


he pleased. ie ae , Re 
+e. To have commercial interconise, to deal, 


trade, traffic. Obs. . 
119 


: CONVERSE. 


4g98 Haxturt Voy, (R.), They friendly conuerse and exe 
ercise mutual traffick together. 1613 SHERLEY Trav, Persia 
g The Turke hauing giuen certaine scales to trade in, out of 
which. :it was vnlawiull for any to converse, - 2690 CHILD 
Dise,.Trade (ed; 4) 141 This Law will not-at all incommode 


Gentlemen as to what they buy in shops, neither those that: 


“converse in Fairs and Markets. ,1725 De For Vay, round 
World (1840) 183 These Indians; had ‘canoes,.by which, 
perhap$, they conversed with the islands near them, ihe 
~ +8. To be engaged zz; to have to do with (a 


thing); to deal wz¢, be familiar or conversant with. 
Obs. exc. as fig. of 4 or §, in ¢o conversa with books. 

rg86 A. Day Lug. Secretary u. (1625) 90 You that con- 
verse in these and such like actions. 1602 Marston An 
tonio's Rev. 1, iii, O world, thou art too subtile For honest 
natures. to converse withall. x607-xz ‘Bacon Zss., Nat. 
Men (Arhb.) 364 When they converse in those thinges they 
doe not affect. © 1662 SrittincF. Orig. Sacr. 1, v. ¢ 5 Since 
he hath conversed more with the Orientall traditions. 1688 
Soutn Seri. Prov. xii. 22 Wheresoever he treads, he sinks, 
and converses with a bottomless Pit. 709 Stayer Aun. 
Ref. I. xxxi. 354 That ministers should converse in this 
catechism, and learn true divinity from it: 1719 J. Ricttaro- 
SON Sc. Connoisseur 204 By conversing with the Works of 
the Best Masters. 1749 Fietpinc Tom Younes xw. viii, He 
had indeed conversed so much with money. 1855 MAcaULAy 
Hist. Eng. U1, 409 A man..who has conversed, not only 

ith books, but lawyers and merchants. .statesmen and 


princes. 

+4. To communicate or interchange ideas (<o/th 
any one) by speech or writing or otherwise. Ods. 

rsgo Saaxs. Com. Err. u. ii. 162 Did you conuerse sir 
with this gentlewoman?.. I never spake with her in all my 
life. x6s0 Sin E. Nicnoras in NV. Papers (Camden) I. 177, 
[As] I have att noe tyme soe much ease and content as when 
1 converse with you, I hope I shall Faine pardon for this 
tedious letter. x7z2 Pore Le/t. 28 May, It is not only the 
disposition I always have of conversing with you, that makes 
me so speedily answer your obliging letter. s727 De For 
Syst, Magic \. vi. 151 Like ships at sea, they must con- 
verse by signals. 1762-7r H. Watrote Verine’s Aneta. 
Paint, (1786) I. 137 He conversed little with the painters... 
except Velasquez, with whom he continued a correspond. 
ence of letters, ‘ 

b. To hold inward communion, commune w7th. 

igor Saks. 1 Hen. VJ, 11. i. 26 Well let them practise and 
conuerse with spirits. axz6sz J. Smitu Se/, Dise. 1x. ii, 
(1821) 415 He knows how to converse with himself, and 
truly to love and value himself. 1686 Horneck Cruci/, 
Jesus iv, 66 Before he eats, converses with himself, while 
he is eating converses with God, and after he hath eaten, 
converses with the holy angels. 1747 T. Warton Pleas. 
Melancholy (R.), Remote from man, conversing with the 
spheres. 3864 LoweL. /ireside Trav. 233 So you.. have 
time to converse with your sensations. 

5. spec. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk’ (J.); to engage in conversation, to talk 
with (a person), on, upon (a subject), dz (a 
language, voice). The ordinary current sense. 

1685 J. Sternens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 249 If. .you desire to 
converse with him, you must tarry till he be awake. 6: 
Watton Angler i. 32, I have conversed with those whi 
have conversed with him. 1727 De For Syst. Magic 
1.3. 6 Adam's posterity Icarnt to speak immediately from 
him, and so to converse with one another. 2745 WESLEY 
Answ. Ch. 7 My Heart clave to him as soon as he spake. 
And the more we convers'’d, so much the more did I esteem 
-shim. 1799 Soutuey Lyric Poems, Old Man's Comforts, 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon di 3825 
Lytton Falkland 41 We had been conversing with Lad: 
Margaret on indifferent subjects. 1842 Borrow Zincali iid 
xi, 136 Wishing to converse. .in a language unknown to the 
Spaniards. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxi, Talk for you is good 
discipline, You converse imperfectly. 

6. trans. ta. To keep company with; b. To 
render familiar or well acquainted; ¢. To com- 


municate’ with, talk with. Ods. d. To talk (any 
one) out of, etc. « 


1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Zxemp. Exhort. § 9 Such a life 
without which human society cannot be conversed. 1665 
J. Serceant Sure footing 84 Not convessing him daily or 
very often, 1683 D. A. Aré Converse Pref, Whether we 
Converse our Superiours, Inferfours, or Equals.- 1704 Swirt 
Batt Bhs. Wks. 2368 1,176 This Temple having been Edu- 
eated and long, Conversed among the Ancients.: 1728 
‘Woprow Corr. (843) TI. 384 After 
and read 
called her daughter to her, and:contrived to converse her out 
ofthe room, « - my * es 

Converse (kgnvoss), sb.1 [f Converse z., 
¢ 1600} orig., like the yb,, stressed conve'‘se.} 

+1, Intercourse; = CONVERSATION 2, 3. Ods. exc. 
in certain expressions now referred to 3. - : 
«26x0 Guituim Heraldry ut, vi, (1612) 103 The mutuall con- 
ueraa of humane Society. : 6x5 G, Sanpys Trav. 1. 50 En- 
feebled with the continual conuerse of women. 1646 Sir 
# CT padeigh Pseud. Ip, 378 By converse or copulation.” 1653 

» More 


” converse, traffic, and commerce, 2781 Jounson Ramdler 
No. 175 ? 16: Thu: 
converse of mankind exposes us. 1826 Disraett Viv. Grey 
v, vii. 205 Converse with: the world will do.moré for you. 
1863 Gro. Evsot Romola st. v, I have returned from the 
Converse of the streets as from a forgotten dream, 

+b. .Formerly.with.a and.p/. Obs. _ -- 
1660 Inceto Bentiv. & Ur. .'(1682) 113 God. .nourish’d 
it by a Converse with the first Man whom he made. -x 


Gtanviut Seas. Re. 176 Thus we dress ourselves for oe 


lique converses, ‘ sae 
«+2, Familiar engagement: or: occupation (with 
things) | = CONVERSATION 4. Obs, bee Reo 
1652 J. Soutis Sed, Disc. vu. 347 Dwelling .”. ina carnal 
converse with these sacramental symbols, - 1665 ManLey 


have conversed himself, . 
his theses, 2824 Miss Farrier Jufer. \xvii, She‘ 


ntld, Ath, 1 iv. (2722) gz Socinbleness or love . 
of Converse. 2729 De For Crusoe (x840) II. ix. ‘202, Free’ 


us numerous are the dangers to which the . 


942 
Grotins' Low C. Warves'199 Long Experience, and con- 
tinual Converse amon "Trocbles. 1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 
114A strange Diver, his continual converse in water, 
degenerated. .2725 J. Notas View of Death (1735) 2 
T’ abandon all that’s dear .. My friends and studies too, 
And all my known converses . : Se 
. 8, Familiar interchange of thoughts; discourse, 
talk; =ConvERSsATION 7. Now foefic or rhet. ~ 

(Quot. x604 may belong to z.) > 

(x604 Straxs. O74, 111. 1. 40 A meane to draw the Moore 
Out of the way, that your conuerse atid businesse May be 
more free] 2624 R. Tavion.Hog lost Pearl 1. i, It [Latin] 
is so"much my often converse, that if there be none but 
women in my company, yet cannot ‘I forbear it. -x6s0 S. 
Crarke Zee, Hist, 1. (2654) r7x Upon converse, finding his 
sufficiency, he inquired the cause of his voyage. 1725 Pore 
Odyss: xv. 355 Sweet-is thy converse to each Social ear. 
1869 Tennyson Geraint §& £xid 520 And told her all their 
converse in the hall. 1888 Burcon r2 Gd. Afeu I. xii, 416 
His converse at such seasons was always elevating. 

+ b. Formerly with @ and 4/7. Ods. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander u. 113 In this manner 
ended the first converse between Z. and A, _ 1669 Woop- 
wean St. Teresa ut. vii. 61 It will be difficult in these con- 
verses not to talk of secular matters. 1672 Cave Prin. 
Chr. 1. tii. (1673) 37 By daily converses build them up 
and make them better. 1798 g Rocers £4. to Friend 99 
Still prompt to charm with many a converse sweet. 

@. Interchange of thoughts otherwise than by 
speech. ~ Z 

1988 S. Havwaro Serm. p. xi, The leading topics of our 
epistolary converse. 1865 Tyior Early Hist, Man, iii. 35 
The same signs (i.¢. gestures] serve as a medium of con- 
verse. 

4. Sproat or mental intercourse ; communion. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 87 In the wonted 
course of our converses with God. 1678 R Barciay AZol. 

uakers ii, § 7. 3a Gods Converse with Man..was by the 
immediate manifestation of his Spirit. 1750 SuExstTonE 
Rural Elegance 217 With Nature high converse hold. 
#283: A. Knox Renz. (2844) L 74 A person who is much 
occupied in inward converse with God. 187z HoLtanp Afar. 
Proph. 10 In converse with the thoughts of manlier men. 

+5. Manner of life, ‘conversation’. Obs. 

¢2660 Soutn Serm, x Kings xiii. 33 The true Worship of 
God, and the Converse of those that use it. x702z Ecuarp 
cel, Hist, (2710) 28 To be avoided in all affairs of civil 
society and converse, as. .persons of infectious converse. 

+ Converse, a.land sé.2 Obs. Also 3-6 con- 
vers, [a. F. convers, -se, ad. L. conversus tamed, 
pa. pple. of convertée to CONVERT.] 


A. aay. Converted in mind or feeling. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM, 19736 (Cott.) Fra bat time men cald him 
ai Conuers paule in gods Ini. 1436 Pol. Poems (1859) IT. 
203 That oure verry foo Mow be to us convers and torned. 

B. sb. 1. Aconvert. . 

1388 Wvcur 1 Chron. xxii. 2 Conuersis fro hethenesse to 
the lawe of Israel. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 178/3 Somme 
conven of the Jewes wold mynysshe the bounte of the 


2. Eal. A lay member of a convent; a lay 


brother or sister. 

Orig. applied to those who were converted from a secular 
to ‘religious’ life in adult age, as opposed to the nuteitt 
who had been brought up in the monastic life from child. 
not Frese Leg: fa Anglia VILL 295 In bo steppes of b 

.. Prose Leg.in . 735 In pe steppes of pe 
comoerses or monkes. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. a40/2 4A 
frere conuerse began to be tormented of the deuyl. ¢zg00 
Melusine 100 Thabbot and an houndred monkkis, beside the 
convers. 1512 Cress Ricntonp in Nichols Royal iVilzs (2780) 
368 Oon perpetuell brother, called a converse. specially to 
serve the same monks at their masses. 169: tr, Zailianne's 
Obtserz. Fourn. Naples 178 The Fifth Monastery. .contains 
the Brothers Converses. 

fib. Often in the L. form conversis, pl. 2. : 

«9777 Archeol, IV. 38 He was conversus, a lay-brother, 
1863 J. R. Warrran Aen. Mountains Abbey (Surtees) 71 
It! [South: Park Abbey] contained not less than sixty-six 
monks and one hundred and fifty conversi. 

Converse (kpnvais), a.2 and $6.3 fad. L. con: 
vers-us turned about, transformed, pa.- pple. of 
convertére: sce CONVERT, La converse occurs in 
TF. from rgthc., = Pr. and med.L. conversa] -— 

A, adj. . o . : 

1. Turned round ; opposite or contrary in direc: 
tion or action; acting in reverse manner. 

1794 Suuuivan View, Nat. 1. 355 The transformation of 
yapour into air [and] the converse change. 1862 H. Srexcer 
First Princ. iv. § 26 As in this case..soin the converse 
case, 1873 Burton “ist. Scot, VE. lxxi. 218 The converse 
arts of destruction and defence, 1876 Giapstone Synchr, 
ffomer,227 Now of Zephuros Euros is the converse wind 
from the opposite point of heaven, 


+2. Math. Converse ratio, proportion: see quots. 


xg7o Binuuxcstey Luclid v. Def. xiii. 134 Conuerse pro- 
portion, or proportion by conuetsion is, when the consequent 
is taken as the antecedent, and so is compared to the ante 
cedent as to the cons x660 Barrow Zuedid v. Def, 
xvi, Converse ratio is when the antecedent is compared to 
the excess wherein the antecedent exceeds the consequent. 


1695 ALincnam Geou:, Efit.xg Converse Renson or propor: 


tion is the comparing the Antecedent to the excess, wherein 
the Antecedent exceeds the Consequent, pee tay 


- Bosh ln ie 

L. gen. A statement or form of words. derived 
from-another by the turning about or transposition 
of two important antithetical members; ¢. g. ‘the 
possession of wealth without learning’; the pos- 
session of learning without wealth’; ‘'a quiet 


ces - CONVERSIBLE: — 


day and a noisy night’, ‘a noisy day and‘a ‘quiet 
night’. [This use occurs in OF. in 13the). 

1798 Martuus Popul, (2878) 240 The converse of this will be 
calsotrue. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Compensation Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 4x The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. 
What we gaim in poweris lost in time; and the converse, 3855 
Maury Pays. Geog. Sea ix. § 446 A series of observations 
the converse of this, viz. winter in-the North Atlantic, sum- 
mer in the South. 1861 Tuttocn Zug. Purit. ii. 278 ‘ All 
wickedness is weakness’, The converse he seems to have 
believed. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IKI. 23The thesis. .is the 
converse of that of Thrasymachus..not nght is the interest 
of the stronger, but right is the necessity of the weaker. ° 

b. "A thing or action which is the exact oppo- 
site of another. [Occurs in OF. in 14th c.] 

1786 Tooke Purley zz They travelled backwards. .adopt- 
ing the converse of the principle, ~z802 Parey Nat. Theol. 
xxi. 330 By evaporation water is carried up into the airs 
bythe converse, of evaporation, it falls down upon the earth, 
1833 M. Scorr Zom Cringle xiii, (2859) 295 She was the 
very conversa of our old ship, she never: missed stays 
although I did cruelly, @ 18g2 D, Waster His. (2877) 111, 
453 The natural converse of accession is secession; and 
therefore when it is stated that the people of the States ac- 
ceded to the Union, it may be more plausibly argued that 
they.may secede from it, 869 T. Granam in Set. Opinion 
10 Feb. 270/2 This contraction of the wire is in length only. 
The result is the converse of extension by wire-drawing. 
1879 Mattock Life worth Living 135 The positions of the 
two moralists are in fact the exact ‘converses of each other. 

2. Math. (One proposition is the .converse - of 
another, when the datum and conclusion of the 
one are respectively taken as the conclusion and 
datum of the other, : 

1570 Bituinasrey Laclid 1, vi. 16 The 8 proposition being 
the conuerse of the fourth. 1660 Barrow Zuclid 1. axtom 
viii. ote, ‘Things which agree together are equal one to the 
other. The converse of this Axiome is true in right lines 
and angles, but not in Pgeres, unless ey. be like. ” 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron 1, 53 The Converses of these are evident. 
Afod. This proposition is the converse of the preceding. 

3. Logic. A converted proposition: former), 
applied to the original proposition upon. which 
conversion is performed (called. by Hamilton the 
CONVERTEND), but now usually to that which 
results from converting the original. - 3 

3827 Wuatety Logic i1.ii. § 4 Conversion can then only be 
illative when no term is distributed in the Converse, which 
was not distributed in the Exposita. 1837-8 Sir W. 
Hasurron Logic 1, 256 The original or given proposition is 
called the Converse or Converted... It would be better to call 
fit] the Convertend. . This language I use. did. 1.257 
The Quantity of the Proposition in Conversion remains 
always the same ; that is, the absolute quantity of the Con- 
verse must be exactly equal to that of the Convertend. 1884 
Jevoxs Sind. Deduct, Logic 32 it must be observed that 
the converse, obverse, and contrapositive are all true if the 
original proposition is trie, . ‘6 

+Conversed, ZA/. 2.1: Obs, =CONVERSE a.? 2, 

7557 Recorve IWietst. C ij b, Of Proportion conuersed or 
indirecte, me . : 

+ Conversed, -verst, pf/. 2.2 Obs. [f. 
ConvEnss v +-ED!.] With whom intimate inter; 
course has been held ; familiar. F 

2607 Watkixcron Ogt. Glass x. (1664) 116 Never giving 
over, till Death, such a converst Friend, except on a capital 
Discontent. -° Pe eae yee 

Conversely (kenvassli, kgav5-ssli),- adv. * [f. 
Convinsi @,? +-nY%.] In the converse manner or 
order; as the converse; by conversion. 

3806 Hurron Course Math, 1. 278 Conversely, if the two 
one ABC, AbD, on both sides of the line au, make up to- 
gether two right angles, then cn and pp form one continued 
Yight lincep, x84s MeCutrocn Taxation Introd, (1852) 15 
The greater the expenses of governments, the deeper: must 
they encroach on the incomes or capitals of those who pay 
taxes, and conversely. 1875 Jowrrr /fato (ed. 2) I. 325 A 
thing is not seen because it is visible, but conversely, visi- 
ble because it is seen, 1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's 
Phaner. 49 Succeeding one another from above downwards 
or conversely. ice ce .. r 
“+Conversement. Obs.’ [a. OF. converse- 
ment business, relation, connexion,’ f. -converser : 
see -MENT.] - Business, relation, occupation, affair. 

1485 Paston Lett. No. 249 J. 340 He hadde no lyvelode 

.in the shire, nor conversement." xg99 Sanpys Luvope 
Spee, (1632) 24x Assiduitie..in prayer, not interrupted. .by 
secular conversements, -_ ‘ 

Converser (kfnvs1se1). [f. Converse v. + 
*Er1] ~=Onewho converses ; atalker; sfec.=Con- 
VERSATIONALIST. | -" - > 

1594 Cantw Huarte’s Exant. Wits (1616) 217 Of much 
cloquence in words and discourse, great conuersers. 1605 
Bacon Ady, Learn. 1. vii. § 5 A familiar converser with 
learned professors, 1786 Mrs. Prozzs Anecd. .Johuson’ in 
Ann, Reg. 1/1 Mr. Johnson was not intentionally a pompous 
converser. 1853 Lyncn Sel/-Sanprov. iv. 88 He seeks too 
early the repute of a converser. © ae Darwm in Life § 
Let?, (2887) 1. 43 The best converser't ever listened to. 

i Conversibility. (kpnva:asibiliti).  [f. as next 
prelTY.] = CONVERTIBILITY, Ro 

« 2984.T. A. Mann in Orig. Lett. Eoin. Mfen (Camden) 427 

ue ‘avendish’s discovery of the conversibility of Air-into 
ater BO eee a 5 . 

. GConversible (kgnvsisib'l), @.' fad. late L.. 

conversibileds, f. convers- ppl. stem of convertere 

to Convert: see -BLE, Alsoin mod.F.] Capable 


of Being convened or transposed. = a 

a1660 Hammonp Sern. vii. Wks, 1684 IV. 603 So that thi 
conversible retrogradous Sorites may shut up all. " 
4 q See also CONVERSABLE. . 


CONVERSING. 


-Conversing (kfavdsin), vd/. sb. [f. Con- 
VERSE v. + -ING!.] The action of the vb. Con- 
vERSE: having intercourse; discoursing, talking. 
“ax610 Heacey Theophrastus xx. (1636) 72 Tediousnes.. 
is a troublesome kinde of conversing, without any other 
damage or ne oe a31640 J. BALL Answer to Can, i. 
(1642) 138 Much more guilt was contracted by civill con- 
versings. 1654 Futurr Z%wvo Serm, 76 Her unlawful con- 
versing with him who was not her Husband. 1720 De For 
Capt. Singleton viii. Glee) 146 We did not scel the convers- 
ing, or acquainting ourselves with the natives, x884 PalZ 
Malt G. 30 Oct, 4/x Conversings as to the low price o corn. 

Conve'rsing, A//. a. [f. ConvERSE 2, + -ING2.] 

1. That converses; + that affords intercourse, 

‘companionable. . ; 
~2643 Micron Divorce iv. (1851) 29 A fit conversing soule.. 
is stronger than death. x645 — Coast. $6859) 30 ©. con- 
versing solace, and peacefull society is the prime end of 
mariage, * 

2. Conversant. Obs. 

1724 Swit Dragier’s Lett. v. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 99, L had 
been long conversing with the writings of your lordship, 
Mr. Locke, Mr, Molineux, etc. ; 

Conversion (kgnva'xfon). [a. F. conversion, 
ad. L. couversion-em turning round, n. of action 
from convertére to turn’ round : see ConvERT.] 

I. Turning in position, direction, destination. . 

1. The action of turning round or revolving ; 
revolution, rotation. Obs. 

rgqo-1 Exot Jimage Gov. (1549) 68 Conuersions of sterres, 
mocions, and reuolucions of planettes. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay ix. 126 Were the World eternal, the Conuersions 
or turnings about therof should be eternal too. 1665-6 
Phil. Trans, 1343 ‘The conversion of Jupiter about his own 
axis, 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) Fath That strait 
line. . which touches a spiral at the end of its first conversion. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 139 In the conversion of the 
Body of the Sun, this Virtue thereof. .is also turned about. 

b. Centre of conversion: see CENTRE sb, 16. 
+2. The action of turning to a particular direc- 
tion ; turning. Ods. 

1894 Brunpevit Z-vere. ur. 1. xx.(ed. 7) This Greeke word 
Tropos, which is..a conversion or turning. 1638 Wikins 
New World 1, (1684) 50 Divers Conversions of those sides 
towards our Eyes.” 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig, Med, 11x The 
conversion of th¢ needle to the North. 1660 Boye Seraph. 
Love xvi. (1700) 98 A Conversion to that Magnetic Posture. 

tb. fg. The action of tuming or directing (one’s 
mind, attention, actions, etc.) 4o some object. Ods. 

rg8r J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 513 b, With such an un- 
removeable conversion of myndeto Godward. 1646 Futter 
Wounded Conse. (1841) 291 Daily sin..is an aversion from 
God and his daily repentance a conversion to God, x71z 
Spect, No. 524 ¥ 5 An habitual inclination and conversion 
of his ee s it. 4 
-+3.. The action of turning back or returning ; 
spec, the turning back of the sun in its apparent 
course on‘reaching. the tropic ; the solstice. Ods. 1 

1ss3 Even Treat, Newe Ind, (Arb.) 41 The sommer con- 
uersion of the, sunne, , 1618 Cuarman Hesiod ut. 162 If at 
the sun's conversion thou shalt sow The sacred earth. a 1682 
ae or Tracts (1684) 3 The’tropical conversion of 
the Sun, 
. ‘tb. In versions of the O.T., rendering L. con- 
versio. Obs. ’ 
«1388 Wveiir Yer. xxxiii. 7 And y schal converte the con- 
ueérsioun of Juda [1382 Turne the turnyng of Juda]. 609 
Bute (Douay) Fer. xxiii. 26, I wil bring backe their con- 

*_version, and wil-have mercie on them. 

“4, Transposition, inversion (of the terms, of a 
statement ; cf, CONVERSE sd.3 1) ; spec. in Logic, the 
transposition of the subject and predicate of a 
proposition according to certain rules to form a 
new proposition by immediate inferencé. 
.Conversion in which the quantity of the Rroposition is un- 
shangsd is called simple conversion (e.g. ‘ No Ais,B’; ‘No 
Bis A’); when there is a change of eaey c. per accidens 
(c.g. § All'A is B’; ‘Some Bis A’). Cf. ContraPosition 2. 

. 185t 'T. Witson Logtke(1567)20 b, Conuersion is the chaung- 
ing or altring of wordes in 2 proposicion, when the .former 
parte (whereof any thing is rehearsed) and the hinder parte 
(whiche is rehearsed of the former) are chaunged, thone into 
thothers place. 1570 Bittincstey Zuclid 1. vi. 16 In Geo- 
metrie is oftentimes vsed-conucrsion of Pronesiiions. 165% 
Hoppes Govt. § Soc, iv. § 14. 69 As the law of nature is all 
of it Divine, so the Law of Clirist by conversioni. .is all of it 
also..the doctrine ‘of ‘Nature. ‘1788 Rew Asstotle's Log. 
iv. § x. 68. "2887 Fowrer Deduct, Logic 80 A Conversion 
may be defined as ari immediate inference in which from one 
proposition we infér another having the same terms as the 
original proposition, but their order reversed. 


+5.’ Rhed.. Used by 16th and r7th c. writers as 
the equivalent of ANTISTROPHE 3,.and sometimes 
of ApostropHul 1.°Ods. 1 * : 
t.x3g2 Hurozr, Conuersion, or speakynge one to another. 
1553 ,T. Witson fet. x07 b, Conversion is an ofte repeatyng 
of the Jast-worde, and is contrarie to.that whiche went 
before. [1889 Putrennam Zig. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb,) 209 The 
Greekes call this figure Antistrophe, the Latines, conuersio, 
I following -the, originall calt him the counterturne.] 706 
Paitures (ed..Kersey), Conversion..a Rhetorical Figure, the 
same as Apostrophe. 3751 CHambers Cyci” 0) 

8. Math, The’ substitution ‘of “the difference -of- 
antecedent and consequent for the consequent. in 
each of the ratios. formiag .a “proportion :.- 
quots. 2 Obs..0 0. rl tr ae 

1g7o Bituinesiey Euclid v.-Def. xvi. 134 Conuersion of ' 
Broportion (which of the-eldérs is commonly: called euer'se 
proportion): 1664 Power rat i Philos. 1. 130 So” that here 
1s now four Proportionals, and by any three given, you may~ 


943 ; 


strike out the- fourth, by Conversion, ‘l’ransposition,. and 
Division of them. | 1695 AuincHam Geom Zfit.19 If A: B 
::C:D then_by Conversion ‘twill be as A: A—B::C: 
C—D._ 1796 Hurron Math. Dict., Conversion, or Conver- 
tendo, is when there are four proportionals, and it is inferred, 
that the first is to its excess above the od, as the third is to 
its excess above the 4th. . ; 

7. Law. The action of (illegally) converting or 
applying something to one’s own use. Usually in 
phr. rover and conversion. 

1615 Coxe in Bulstrode Ref. 11. (1657) 312~2 There may be 
a trover and no conversion, if he keep and Jay up the goods, 
by him found, for the Owner. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 1. \xii. (2739) 121 Fraudulent conversion of ‘Treasure- 
trove. r71z ArsuTHNoT Folks Brll(1727) 9 He talks of no- 
thing but. .writs of error, actions of trover and conversion. 
1765 Buackstone Come, I1¥. 151-2 ‘Ehis action, of trover 
and conversion, was in it’s original an action. .against such 
person as had found another's goods, and refused to deliver 
them on demand, but converted them to his own use. 1817 W. 
Setwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) U1. 1267 A person is guilty of 
aconversion who takes the property of one person by assign- 
ment from another, who has not any authority to dispose of it. 

II. Change in character, nature, form, or func- 
tion, 

8. The bringing of any one over to a specified 
religious faith, profession, or party, esp. to one re- 
garded as true, from what is regarded as falschood 
or error. (Without qualification, usually = con- 


version to Christianity.) 

¢ 1340 Cursor M. 19477 heading(Fairf.), Of the Conuersioun 
of saint Paule. 1413 Lyvc, Piler. Sowle wt. x. (1483) 56 
Paynyms and heretikes that ben dede withouten conuersion. 
1588 Even Decades Pref, (Arb.) 50 arg., The conuersion of 
the gentyles. 1685 StittincrL. Orig. Brit.t. i. 2 The Conver- 
sion of the British Nation, to the Christian Faith. 1756-7 
tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) TV. 427 At the conversion of the 
late count Ernest Metternich to the catholic religion. 1890 
Bp. Stusas Primary Charge (Oxford) 3x She is the Church 
of the National History, of the Conversion, the Constitution, 
the Reformation. 

b. The festival of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
observed on Jan. 25. 

1382-8 Wvciir V.7., Table of Lessons 69x (Propre Sancto- 
rum) Jan., Seynt Vincent, martir, Conuersioun of Seynt 
Poul. rgox Chron. Grey Friars (Rolls) II. 184 On Sent 
Powlles evyn the Conversioun, 

+c. spec. Inthe medizval church: Change from 
the secular to the ‘ religious’ life ; entry into monas- 
tic life. Obs. (See Du Cange, conversio.) 

¢%340 Hampote Prose Ty. (1866) 5 When I had taken my 
syngulere purpos and lefte be seculere habyte. .it fell one a 
nyghte .. in the begynnynge of my conuersyone, etc, 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 19 There was a certen yong man, 
turnyd .. fro thys worldys vanyte to.the lyfe of a Monke, 


the whiche abowte the begynnyng of his conuersion fyll yn 
to a grete and a greuys sekenes. : 
transf. The action of converting or fact of 


being converted, to some opinion, belief, party, etc. 
= ? Conversion to Free Trade principles, to Darwinism, 


etc. 

9. Theol. The turnin, ig of sinners to God; a 
spiritual change from sinfulness, ungodliness, or 
worldliness to love of God and pursuit of holiness. 

@ 1340 Hampo.e Psalter xvii. 53 In conuersyon of synful 
men. ¢1430 tr. 74.a@ Kempis [mit. 1. xiii, Somme men 
haue most greuous temptacions in be myng of her con- 
uersion, somme in be ende. 1592 GREENE ae pie 38 See how 
God wrought for my conuersion. tron P. LZ, xi. 
724 And to them preachd Conversion and Repentance, 1740 
Wester Was. (1872) I. The very beginning of your con- 
version to God. 1758S. Haywarp Serm. Introd. z5 Labours 
in theconversion of souls, 1834 J. ANGELL James Anxious 
Luquirer vi, The first error .. is to mistake knowledge, im- 
pression, and partial reformation, for genuine conversion. 

fod. Few conversions occurred u is ministry. 

+1O. A change in the constitution of a state; a 
revolution. Obs. rare. 

1614 Rareicu Hist. World IU. v. iii, § 12. 416 In such 
Cases, especially where God intendeth a great conuersion 
of Empire. 1618 — Mfaxims St. (1651) 49 The ruin of 
many Tyrants, and conversion of their States, 

Il, The action of tuming, or process of being 
turned, zzéo or 4o something else ; change. of form 
or peopertios, alteration. 

1549 (Mar:) Bk. Com, Prayer, Athan. Creed, Not by 
conuersion of the Godhead into flesh. 1535 EDEN Decades 
84 The ‘conuersion or turnynge of ayer into water. | 1626 
Bacon Sylva ’§ 82 “Attificiall Conueision of Water into Ice, is 
the worke ofa few Houres, 1731 ArpuTunot A diments C. ds 
The conversion of the aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
trition. -1849 Murcrison Siluria xiv. 354 The conversion 
of sedimentary Silurian Strata into crystalline rocks. | 
.. b. Change of condition or function. (Const. zeta.) 

1660 HickERINGILL Yaniaice (166x) 36 If cut through from 
Sea to Sea.. This Isthmus -would lose’ it’s name in-an 
Island; And the conversion conduce much to its security. 
1833 Lyet Princ. Geol, III. 128.A conversion of a.Jarge 
tract-of sea into land. 1870 H. Macautian Szbée Teach. 
Pref,-x4-The conversion of the thorny wilderness, into the 
fertile meadow. = Bet Pete eee: “4 

12, Hence, many technical uses in Afauzef, 

: as. Steel Manuf; The"process: of changing iron 

into steel.” - Cf.;Convert v.12 a, CONVERTER: 3 b.- 

x 1897 Waurrrock Bk. Trades (1842) 225 The steel employed 

for files requites t6 be very hard, and in equen 

goes a longer process in the conversion. -It“is:said to be 
loably ‘coriverted: - x875° Ure’ Dict: Arts” III. 899 , The 

carbonisation or conversion is ed, as it were, in layers. 


“1. bi, Ship-briilding. (a) Reduction of timber from 
_ the rough:state-into pieces of nearly the required 


uence under-- 


CONVERSION. 


shape and size. (4) Change of a vessel from one 
class to another. 

ex8s0 Rudin. Navig.(Weale) 111 Conversion, the art of 
lining and moulding timber, plank, etc.’ with the least pos- 
sible waste. x859 Gen. P. Tuomrson dudé Alt, UL, xcit. 72 
Expenditure in the construction and conversion of Her 
Majesty's ships. 1865 Dockyard Accts. (Bine Bk. 8. 465-1, 
The cost of rough timber is proportionately less than that 
of sided timber, and compensates for the greater loss to 
which it is subject in conversion. 7 Savtu Sailor's 
Word-bk., Conversion, reducing a vessel by a deck, thereb’ 
converting a line-of-battle ship into a frigate, or a crank 
three-decker into a good two-decker. 

e. Fire-arms. The process of changing a muzzle- 


loader into a breech-loader, or the like. 

1874 Knicut Dict, Aleck. s.v. Converting, The cost of con- 
version is about rss. for each rifle. 

d. Waich-making. (See Convert v. 12 d.) 

1884 F. J. Brrrren Watch § Clockur, 67 The operation of 
converting [a watch] is spoken of as making a conversion. 

+18. 4d. An evolution by which files were con- 
verted into ranks, or smaller ranks into larger; a 
change of front to a flank. Ods. 

1635 Barriere Ali, aghaagy n xxxi. (1661) 38 Inversion doth 
alwayes produce file or files; and Conversion, rank or 
ranks, 1650 R, Exton Avid. Art (1668) 32 My subject in 
this Chapter shall be of Ranks filing, and Files filing, and 
Ranks ranking, and Files ranking, which are by some called 
Inversion and Conversion, 1678 A. Lovet tr, Fontaine's 
Mit. Duties Cavalry 9 Wheeling by conversion is performed 
by the front of the squadron, so that it is the rank and not 
the file which makes the motion. 1751 Cuamsers Cycl., 
Conversion, in war, is when the soldiers are ordered to pre- 
sent their arms to the enemy who attack them in flank, 
whereas they were before supposed to be in front: the evo- 
lution necessary thereto is called conversion, or quarter- 
wheeling, 1863 Kinctaxn Crimea (1877) 1. xiv. 279 By a 
movement in the nature of that which tacticians Gescribe 
as ‘conversion,’ a column of men facing eastward..was 
suddenly formed into an order of battle fronting southward. 

III. Change by substitution of an equivalent in 
purport or value. 

+14. Translation into another language (or into 
a different literary form) ; usually concr., a trans- 
lation, version. Ods. 

7586 W. Wenner Zug. Poctrie (Arb.) 55 Abraham Flemmin; 
in his conuersion of the Eglogues, promised to translate an 
publishe [the Georgics]. ¢x611 Carman //iad ‘I'o Rdr. 117 
And see that my conversion much abates The license they 
take, 3653 Watton Angler i, 7 This Epigram .. 1 have 
taken a little pleasant pains to make such a conversion of it 


as, etc. 

"16. Math. Change of a number or quantity into 
another denomination ; reduction. ‘} Coxversion 
of equations : reduction of fractional equations to 
integral by multiplication (0ds.). 

1557 Recorve IVhetst, Zj, Any of them maie be diuided 
by conuersion into a fraction. 1706 Pxicuirs (ed, Kersey), 

onversion of Equations(in Algebra). Afod, The conversion 
of vulgar fractions into decimals, and vice versa. 

16. Substitution of or exchange for something 
else; esp. of one kind of property for another. 
spec. The change of an issue of public securities, of 
bonds, debentures, stocks, shares, etc., into another 
of different character, or with an altered (gene- 
rally reduced) rate of interest. Also attrib., as in 


converstot scheme, operation, etc. 

x607 Norven Surv. Dial. 35 Neyther theyr infranchise- 
ments, nor the conversion of works into rents doe so farre 
free them, but that they still oweservices. 1776 Apam Smiru 
W.N. 1, t xi, ut, 192 The price at which payment _in kind 
was exchanged for @ certain sum of money, is in Scotland 
called the conversion price, 1826 T. Toone State of 
Currency 69 The conversion of the four per cents into three 
and a half per cents was facilitated. 1887 Pall Mali G. 1 
Nov, 12/1 A Five per Cent. Portuguese Conversion Loan 
for over a million sterling . . 

b. spec.in Law. The operation of changing the 
nature of property: 

(a) from real to personal or vice versd. 

* Actual conversion is the act of converting land or other 
property into money by selling it, or of converting money 
into land by buying land with it. .Corstructive conversion 
is a fictitious conversion, which is assumed in certain cases 
to have taken place in order to carry out the intention of the 
parties’ (Sweet Law Dict. 1882). CPEs 

1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) IT. 60 Money considered as 
land, and vice versa. What amounts to such a conversion. 
1849 G. Spence Zguit. hang Crt. Chane, I. 235 Thecon- 
version will operate only so far as the will disposes of the 
land into which it is to be converted. 1890 Partnership 
Act § 22 (arg. note) Conversion into personal estate of 
land held as partnership property. Mod. The will contains 
usual trusts for sale and conversion. 5 : 

(6) as between partners, from partnership to se- 


parate property or vice versd. Cf. ConvERT 15. 

. 1819 Sir T, sgerecm in hater Res. iq, Where there 
is a‘conversion of joint, er! avalid act, it is a fal 

to consider ft still joint. 888 Sir N. Linptey Partnership 
(ed. 5) 335 A conversion of joint into separate property, or 
vice verse, most.frequently takes place when a‘firm and one 
of its partners‘carry on distinct trades. _ a ae 
. attrib. and Cond. (in senses 8,9).- 9°? 
i678_¥ng. Man’s Cali, tog He takes up his bible, and 
often "eae the father’s conversion-scripture, praying the 
Lord that it may prove his:also. *1827 Edii:, Rev. KLVI. 
389 [They] convert’ their halls into conyenticles and con- 
versiori-shops. Se te ee Lecce hea 
“Hence Conve'rsional, Conve'rsionary adjs.,,of 
or relating to conversion (senses 8; 9); }{ Convers 
sioner, 2 writer or conversion ; Conve'rsionist, 

. : - Ti9-2 ~ 


CONVERSIVE. 


one who. advocates ‘or. devotes himself to the re- 
ligious conversion of:others; so Conve'’rsionism. 
(AL more or less xonce-ads. .. ; . 

1847 Busunett Chr.-Nurd, u.vii. (1861) 382 This rough 
sea of conversional tossings. :x827' Br. Jens Life § Lett. 
Ixxxvi. 672 Wholly- unconnected with ‘societies, or -with 
conversionary movements. r6ss-Futter Ch. Hist. 1.1.§7 
The Conversioner mainly stickleth for the Apostle Peter 
to have’ first preached the Gospel here, 1887 H. Apter 
in Papers Anglo-Fewish Hist. Exhitit. 278 The aged 
R. Aaron Hart, with whom Mr. Goldney, the zealous con- 
versionist, held several disputations, 1889 Pal? Mali G, 
6 June 3 The class from whom the professional conversionist 
draws his candidates for salvation. 

Conversive (kfavssiv), 2.1 [a. F. conversif, 
-tve, in med.L, conversivus, {. convers- ppl, stem of 
convertére to CONVERT: see -IVE.] 

+L =Converse a2, Obs. rare. 

1636 Fatty Clavis Myst. \vi. 774 In the conversive pro- 
position. .J admit, etc. = 

2. Having the power or function of conversion. 

@ 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 90 Those operative and 
conversive words, 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles ui. iv. 14 Im- 
pletive of althings and conversive of althings into itself. 

b. Heb. Gram. In Vau conversive, a term 
applied to the conjunction } va (wa) ‘ and’, when 
employed to give to the future (or imperfect) tense, 
following a past (or perfect) expressed or under- 
stood, the force of the latter tense. 

Ai fad Wesrey I9ks, (1872) XIV. 154 The conversive par. 
ticle ), with a Patha. .turns the Future into a Perfect. 1819 
G. S. Faser Disfens. (1823) 11. 88 Neither of the verbs 
has the conversive Vau prefixed. 844 Gesenius’ Heb. Lex. 
274 When whole sections or books begin with Vav conversive 
. this denotes that they are connected with an earlier nar- 
rative. 

8. ‘Capable of being converted or changed’ 
(Webster 1864). 

Hence + Conversively adv. = CONVERSELY. 

1607 R, Witkinson Aferchant Royall 33 We may say 
conuersiucly..that the wisdome of Salomon, ete. 1634 ‘E. 
Kwotr’ in Chillingw. Relig. Prot. s. v. Wks. (1742) 236 
Every Heretique is a Schismatique, but not conversively 
every Schismatique is an Heretique. 


+ Conve'rsive, 4.2 Oés. 
-IVE.] = CONVERSATIVE. 

3627-77 Feutnam Resolves 11. Ixxv. 318 Deficient in the 
conversive quality of Man. 1678 Ving, Alan's Call, 57 Cone 
versive with others, useful to many. 

Convert (kgnvast), v. Also 6 conuart(e. 
[a. OF . convert-ir =Pr. co(n)uertir, Sp. converter, 
It. convertire :—pop. L. *convertire, for cl. L. con- 
vertére to turn about, tum in character or nature, 
transform, translate, etc., f. con- together, alto- 
gether + vertdre to turn.] 

I. To tum in position or direction. 
+1. érans. To tum (a thing or oneself) abont, 

to give a different (or specific) direction to. 7e/l. 
= To turn ee): Obs. 

1382 Wycur Yok i. 38 Sothli Ihesu conuertid {v.7. 
turnede; Vulg. conversus autem Jesus) and seynge hem 
suwynge him, seith to hem, What seken 3e? xg72 Forrest 
Theophilus 530 in Anglia VU, Which waye to converte 
hym, standinge indowte, 1622-62 Hein Cosmogr. Introd. 
(1682) 18, Priests..who usually in their Sacrifices. .Convert 
themselves unto the East. 1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ep. 
u. i, 51 Electricity, that isa power to attract strawes or light 
bodies, and convert the needle freely placed. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Man. 29 By the volitive Power of the Soul .. 
the Eye is conve to this or that object. 

+b. In convert the visage, eyes, ete, the sense 

passes from /7¢eral to jig.:_ cf. 2. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76/3 Unto the Jord I conuerte my 
vysage. ¢ 600 Sitaxs. Sov, vit, The cies. .now conuerted 
are Irom hig low tract and looke an other way. x6xx 

Corvar Cruditios, Kirehucr’s Orat., Upon thee I conyert 

the minds and cyes of all my Auditors. 1677 Gace Cré. 

Gentiles II. tv. 4x The mind tliat conyerts its cyes to that 

so great amplitude of the first Deautic. 2730-8 Tnomson 

ae 39 ‘These, the publick Hope And Eye to thee con- 
verting. 

+2. fig. To turn, direct; ref. to turn one’s 
altention, Const. 49, agadrst, upott, froze. 

63430 tr. Th Kempis Imit, wi, Lorne to despice out- 
warde binges & to conuerte be to inwarde pinges, 1533 
Betenpen Livy iv. (1822) 337 Quincius Cincinnatus began 
to convert his prayaris to the.goddis. xg73 G. Harvey 
Letter.bk, (Camden) rx If I one convert mi studdi to 
diviniti.. x600 Hottann Lruy 1, lv. 38 After this he con- 
verted his mind to the affnires of the cittic, | x6x3 Purcias 
Pilgrimage vi. xi. 523 Hee now. converts his forces against 
the King of Fez x647 Srarvuton .Favenal 203 He con- 
verted his fury upon himself, and. .fell upon his own sword. 
1658-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 66/1 Euripides. lastly 
converted himself to Tragic Poesic. 1772 Goivsa. Hist. 
Eng, 1, 268 The two kings. agreed to convert their whole 
attention to the rescuing Jerusalem.- . 

+ b. zxty. To turn, direct one’s attention (40). Obs. 

3413 Lype, Pile. Sowle 1. xxii. (1859) 25 Take hede now, 
and to thy selfe conuerte, And see what wretchydnesse is 
the withynne. 1870 Dee JZath. Pref. 14 That we may turne 
or conuert, toward heauenly thinges. 1618 G. Sanpvs Trav. 
73 Now conwert we to the ‘Person and Court of this Sultan, 

+3, ¢vans. To tarn back, cause to return ; some- 

_ times, to bring back, restore. Obs. ie 
\ 1388 Wyeutr /sa. xlix.6 To conuerte the drastis of Israel. 

—; Fer. xxxiti. 6 ¥ schal conuert the conuersion [x382 ture 

theturning) of Jerusalem. ¢1477 Caxton Jason 64 She 

was so angry that she might not conucrte Jason. 1633 G. 


[f. CONVERSE v7. + 


944, 


the last Theoremeé before conuerted. Lod 


b. Logic. To transpose the subject and pre- 


Watts Logic u. ii. § 3 ‘No spi 
animal’ may be converted, ‘no animal is a spirit’, 1887 
Fowrer Deduct. Logic 80 A proposition is said to be con- 
verted when its terms are transposed, so that the subject 
becomes the predicate, and the predicate the subject. 

5. fig. To reverse the course of, turn in the 
opposite direction ; Aa. pple. = opposite, contrary. 

1612 Drayron Poly-olb. viii. Notes 124 Fortune conuerted 
by martiall opportunity, they were at last by Camillus..put 
to the sword. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 188 Soft Wood, 
because its being » will not endure scraping without 
leaving a roughness upon the Work; but hard Wood, or 
Ivory (for the Reason converted) will. 

+6. To tum, twist ; Aa. Aple. =twisted. Ods. 

1982 A. Moxro Compar. Auat. (ed. 3) 41 The cornua 
uteri. .are. converted in form of a snail. “ 

7. To turn or apply ¢o (another or a specific use 
or purpose), to divert ; sec. in Law, wrongfully or 
illegally to appropriate and apply Zo (one’s own 
private use). (Cf, Conversion 7.) 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 57 That alle the issues..be houly 
conuertyd and applyid to thuse and profitys of thynhaby- 
tauntys, 1542-3 Act 34-35 fen, VIF, c. 2 § 1 Receiuours 
of his reuenues..conuerted the same to their owne singuler 


190 He rarely converted his. .knowledge to an improper use. 
1798 Wesabe in Owen IVellesley’s Disp. 10 Large supplies of 
dollars. .intended for the China investment, were converted 
to the purposes of the war. 1890 Lp. Esuerin Law Times 
Rep, LXILL 693/2 One Bates converted to his own use this 
deed more than six years ago. 

II. To tum or change in character, nature, form, 
or function. 

+8. ¢rans. To turn in mind, feeling, or conduct ; 
to bring into another state (of mind, etc.). Ods. 

c 1374 Cuaucer 7oylus 1. 301 Blessid be Love, that can 
thus folk convert, 1382 Wvett Ezek. iii. 20 If the riztwis 
man shal be convertid fro his riztwisnes, and shal doo wickid- 
nes. ¢1532 Dewes /utrod. Fr.in Patsgr. 91 A man dout- 
full and suspect of jelous is sone converted and tourned in 
smerte. 1555 Epen Decades (Arb.) 50 Conucrt: nge them to 
a better mynde. 1660 Roteanp Crt, Venus. 180 Bot at that 
time, I traist he was conuart. 1577 Norrusrooxe Dicing 
(1843)88 Least the custome of pleastire shoulde...conuerte vs 
. from and good workes, 

+b. intr. To turn frone a course of conduct, pur- 


pose, disposition, etc. ; to turn aside, Obs. 

©1374 Ciaucer Tvoylus tv, 1412 But ] make hym soone to 
conuerte And don my red with-Inne a day or tweye. ¢2386 
— Doctor's T. 212 Ai wolde he from his purpos not conuerte. 
1596 Edward If1, u. i, When thou convert'st from honours 
golden name. ¢ 1600 Srtaxs. Sonn, xi, When thou from 
youth conuertest, 

9. tvans. To cause to turn to and embrace a 
(specified) religious faith, usually implying that the 
turning is to truth from error or ignorance. (With- 
ont qualification, usually =‘1o convert to Chris- 
tianity’, . 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 19134 (Cott.) Par was conuerted thusand 
fiue. 1340 Hamrott Pr. Consc. 4502 Pat sal drawe And 
convert pe Tewes til cristen lawe, ¢ 2400 Maunnev. (Roxd.) 
xxv. 117 Cristend nnd conuerted to Cristen faith.. 1896 
Suaxs, Aferch. Vu. v. 37 In conuerting Iewes to Chris- 
tians, you raise the price of Porke. se Litncow Trav. 
X. (1682) 448 eepene thee of thy wickedness, and be con- 
verted to the Holy Mother Church, 1642 Rocers Naaman g 
Except it be granted that Naaman was converted, the 
whole scope of our.Sayiours speech is overthrowen, 1704 
Netson Fest. & Fasts ui. vii. (1739).540 When Philip the 
Deacon had conyerted..the Men of Samaria. .r849 PARKER 
Goth, Archit. 1.1, (1874)9 When the Saxons were converted 
to Christianity, abe 

b. cransf. To cause to turn to and adopt (what 


*. 


is implied to be) a better opinion, belicf, party, etc. 
B14 D'Tsnacis Cun Anes (1867) 395 On speculative 


Ah, not:so very much, I see; but you would ‘be converted; 
detier PEON ST oy 


O. 1183, I-rede pt bou_converte the in 
saughtyll wi hye Eme, sir Gar 

¢ 3430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. xxiv, (2869) 85 Ne were it, be 
j to and conuerte hem, 


@ 1300 Cursor M, 22367 (Cott.) Pe iuus sal convert,alsit sais. 
o1440 Part Y¥f-thow wylt conuerte and crystened 
be. 3560 Bratz (Genev.) Youat: Argt,, That they which were 
of the heathen, should contert. 1625 Purcias Pilgrims 1. 
z292 If a Christian haue deserued death. .if hee will convert; 


CONVERT. 


they will .. remit his punishment.- 1649 A/coran 171 Your 
Lord shall pardon you, if you poten S ee Greet 
+(@) with complement: To become, ‘turn’. Obs. 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara's Fam. Ef..383 But the doctors 
of your law, pacsiving that many Jewes did convert 
Chnistians, and that .. they gath that Christ was ‘the 
true Messias. : 2 

10. Theol. (érasis.) To cause to tam from a sinful 
or irteligious life to one marked by love of God 
and pursuit of holiness; to.turn to godliness. . 

c1340 £. E, Psalter (E.E. T. S) Mf}. 14: Pe wicked shul 
ben conuerted to pe. 1377 LancL. /. Pl. B. xvi. x10 Comune 
wommen conuerted and to good torned. 1382 Wyetir John 
xit. 40 That thei be conuertid, or al turned, and I hecle 
hem. cr400 Rom. Rose 7189 The grace.. That doth the 
synfulle folk converte, And hem to Jhesu Crist reverte. 
¢3450 Kut, de la Tour (1868) 139 Thow hast .. conuerted 
her with thine longe prectings and good ensaumples. 1549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect Gd, Friday, Rather that he 
should be conuerted and liue, z6xz Biste Yas. v. 20 Hee 
which conuerteth the sinner from the errour of his way. 
1745 Westey Answ. Ch. 35 That none’ but those. who are 
converted .. ought to communicate. 1832 MeCruyng in 
Bonar Li/ci. a7 If worldly motives go with me I shall never 
convert a soul, 2875 W, P. Mackay Grace § Truth v, 
When a wicked companion gets converted, bis old asso- 
ciates wonder at his boldness in preaching. 

+b. vel. Obs. : 

1478 RaufCoilsearga4 Wald thow conuert the in hy, and 
couer the of sin Thow suld haue. .mekle pardoun. 

+c. znir. Obs. 

2ax400 Chester Pl, (Shaks. Soc.) II. 169 Convertes to me 
moste mightelye I shall save you. 2460 in Pol., Rel, & L. 
Poents (1866) 484 The synneful schulle to pee conuerte. 1g30 
Rastect Bk. Purgat. u.i, Many of them do never converte 
from those vyces. 2554 Kxox Godly Let. Bj, They haue 
hardened their faces harder then stones, they will not con- 
vert. 1557.N. T. (Genev.) Luke xv. 7 Likewyse ioye shal 
be in heanen ouer one sinner that conuerteth. x161x Biste 
Ise. vi, xo Lest they. .vaderstand with their heart, and con- 
uert and be healed. 1630 Prynne Anti-Aratint. 113 By 
which they may conuert, repent, beleeue, and be saued. 
1703 Buraitr Ox N. 7, Matt. tii. 2 Arguments to move 
a sinner to repent, and to convert to God. _ 1826 E. Invixc 
Babylon Il. vt. 91 The infatuated world! It will not con- 
vert | it must be destroyed, 

11. ¢rans. To tum or change éxito something of 
different form or properties; to transform: a. some- 
thing material. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 228 b, The same asshes 
or dust in to the whiche mannes body is conuerted. 2614 
Day Festivals (1615) 290 Even as the Wind .. is sometimes 
converted to be a Plague. 1632 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
11, 273 IIT, 274 Some redd spottes appeared on his face and 
breast, which .. were converted into the Small Poxe. 1651 
Hospes Leviath. u. xxix. 171 As if the pores endeavoured 
to convert him intoa Dogge. 1999 G. Santit obra I, 
299 Take any animal matters. .and convert them into a black 
coal, by heating them. 1839 R. S. Ronixson. Naut, Steam 
Zug. 170 One cubic foot of water must be converted into 
steam per hour. 1857 Livincstone Trav. iit. 7o The trunk 


“is often converted into canoes. 


b. something immaterial. . 

1382 Wyeir Amos vi. 33 ¢ conuerten dom in to bitter. 
nesse. 1393 Lanai. P, PU. C. xx. xg0 Crist hap conuerted 
pe kynde of ryghtwisnesse In-to pees and py 1548 Haun 
Chron. 216b, Not knowynge that or night, hys tryamph-, 
ynge shoulde be torned to trymblynge, and hys solempnitic 
Converted into mournyng. 1597 Suaxs. 2 fei. /V, v. it. 6o. 
367z Mitton Sanrson 1564 ‘That still lessens The sorrow, 
and converts it nigh to joy. 1790 Burns #7. Rev. Wks. V. 
264 Did they convert 2 legal claim into a vexatious, ex. 
tortion? 1878 Bosw. Ssutn Carthage 286 He was obliged 
to convert the siege into a blockade. : 

c. To change in character or function; to turn 
(tuto, to). : ; 

weg Nortu tr. Guevara's Diall Pr. 155 a/x Since they 

men] are conuerted vnto adulterers, tyrauntes, ete. 1570-6 

AnparpDe Peramb, Kent (1826)-197 Lately converted by 
the Townesmen into a Free schoole. 1587 Turuenv. 
Trag. 7. (1837) 142 Whose skull he did convert into a 
pot: 7639 Futter Holy War u. xivi. (1647) 106 Solomons 
Temple he converted toa Mosque. 1760 Gotpsm, Cit. World 
Ixxii. "Tis yours to. .convert Hymen to a broker, .x787 Gentil, 
Slag, 1115/2 Curagoa and St. Eustatius are now converted 
into complete magazines for all kinds of European goods. 
1836 Exsnson Nature, Lang. Wks. (Bohn) II. x50 Nouns or 
names of things, which they convert into verbs. - .°* 

+. spec. To turn into one’s own bodily sub- 
stance ; to assimilate, digest. Ods. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 73 Wiyn..issoone converted of 
kyndely heete & for he is so sotil .. he assendip soone into 
peheed. 1623 J. Sarxeto Treat. Angels 56 Angels have 
somtimes beene knowne to cate... although they did. not 
convert the meate.. into their ownesubstance. 1607 Mirrox 
P, £. v. 492 Wonder not then, what God for you saw good 
If refuse not, but convert, as you, to proper substance. 

+e. zxir, Totum, change, undergo a change of 
form or nature (zi/o or Zo something else). Obs. 

3549-62 Stexnnoty & H. Ps. xxxii, 4 All my blood and 
humors mast todrines did convert. 1579 Fenton Guicciard, 
(2618) 17 His reuenues would conuert_to nothing in a mo- 
ment. 360g Suaxs. Afacd. w. iti. 229 Let griefe Conuert to 
anger. 1658 Wittsrorp Nature's Scerets 196 Thedrops dis- 
till'd from Clinos convert to blood.’ x700 Daypen Fables, 
Cin 3 & Af, 342 Her solid bones convert to ‘solid wood. | 

12. ¢vaus. Hence, in many technical uses in 
Manuf: 0 Gen ee ate 

a, Steel Afanuf. To turn (iron) into steel. Cf. 
ConvERTER 3b. ” a . Bo) dn 

3837 Wittock Bk. Trades (1842) 225 The-steel employed 

for files. .undergoes a longer process in the conversion. It 


“4g said to:be doubly.converted. -x875 Une Dict. Arts UII. 


899 ‘Thin bars of iron are much sooner converied than thick 
ones. . rar ; : 


CONVERT.. 


b. Shtp-building. (a) To reduce (timber) from 
the rough state into pieces of nearly the required 
shape and.size. (4) ‘To change (a vessel) from one 
class to another by alteration of size or rig. 

1862 Lo. Broucuam Brit. Const. xx. 393 Most.of the 
steam-vessels. .could be com easily into men-of-war. 
1865 Dockyard Accts. (Blue Bk: 8. 465-1) There is a great 
excess of offal timber .. resulting from a larger quantity of 
rough timber having con’ . 

“¢@. Fire-arms, To change (e..g. a muzzle-loader) 
into (a breech-loader). : 

3874 Knicnt, Dict, Mech., From among the various com- 
peting plans for converting the Enfield rifle of the English 
service into a breech-loader, that of Snider was adopted, 

a. Watth-making. (See quots.) 

31884 I. J: Brerren Watch § Clockint..67 A converted watch 
is on in which an escapement of a different kind has been 
substituted for the original one. /ééd., In converting a 
watch fromavergetoalever: 

II, To change by- substituting something of 
equivalent purport or value. 

+18. To turn z#éo (another language), translate, 
ene Obs. = 

1s38 Srarnney England 1. iv. 136 Hyt ys necessary .. to 
hae hyt Coausiad tats our — ios vide) ‘Eneidos of 
Virgill. converted into English Meeter by T, Phaér, 1651 
Hooves Leviath. ut. xxxilt. 204 The seventy Interpreters 
that converted the Bible into Greek. 

Arith. To reduce to a different denomina- 
tion; to ‘turn zfo’. ? Obs. 

1894 BLunpevit £xerc. ut. 11. xiv. (ed. 7) 397 The difference 
of the Longitudes converted into miles. 1660 WitisrorD 
Scales Comune. 27 The common rule of Three .. by which 
means.any one thing may be converted into the species of 
another, in respect of value or quantity. , 

L6. To change by substitution of something of 
equivalent value; sfec. in Zaz, to change (actually 
or constructively) the quality of property (see Con- 
VERSION 16 b), @. from real to personal or vice 
versh, b..a8 between partners, 

“xy93_S, C. Cox in W. P. Williams Ref. III. 22 The court 
was of opinion that upon the construction of the will the real 
estate was converted into personalty for all the Purposes o 

ntil the 


the. will, 2847 Jarman Powell’s Devises Il. 67 
trustces should think to convert the property. 1849 
G, Spence Lauit. Surisd. Crt. Chanc. 11.235 Where money 


is devised to be laid ont in land, the same principle applies 
as where land is directed to be converted into money. 

Sin N. Linotey Partnership (1888) 334 It is competent for 
partners by agreement amongst th ves to convert that 
which was partnership property into the separate property of 
an individual partner. 1867 SmiLes Huguenots Eng. x.(1880) 
16x Those who possessed goods and movables, made haste 
to convert them into money. 

Convert (kgnvait), a and sé. Also 6 con- 
uart: [app. f£..CoNVERT #3 perh, by abbreviation 
for converted, but possibly partly due to CONVERSE 
sb.2, a. I. convers i of, sense 2, 

A. adj. , 

1, =Converten 2, Now rare. 

1622’ Bacon -Hew..VII, Wks..(Bohn) 387 John Osbeck, a 
convert Jew. x7xx Suartess. Charac. (2737) U1. 78 By 
means of a convert emperor, the heathen church-lands. .be- 
came trarisfer’d to the Christian clergy. 2822 J. & H. Ssutu 
Rejected Addr., Archit. Atoms (Rtldg.) 128 When convert 
Christins read: No-sacred writings but the creed. 

. 42. Convert brother, sister: =, CONVERT sb. 2, 
ConvERSE 5.2 2. Obs. : 

1639 GLarTHORNE W%¢ ix Const., More mony... Than would 
for conv ters huild ten’ almes houses, x693 tr. Zazzl- 
Hanne’s Hist. Monast. Ord. xvii. 179 The Convert Brothers 
shall = »Seventy seven times the Lord’s Prayer. 

1. A person converted to, or brought to embrace 
and profess, any religious faith or doctrine. 

mg6x T. Norton Calvdn's Inst. ut, x9x [They] appoint 
certaine dayes to their newe conuertes, during the which 
they must exercise themseluesin penance, 26zx Biste /sa. 
i. 27 Zion shall be'redeemed with iudgement, and her con- 
uerts with righteousnesse. @1680 Butter few. (1759) I. 
265 A Convert’s but a Fly, that turns about After his Head’s 
pull'd off, to find it out. 1704 Netson Fest. § Jastsi.(x739) 
17 An early Convert to christianity, 1994 PaLey Evid. u. 
ix. § 2'Converts properly so called, that is., adults volun- 
tarily embracing Christianity. 1876 J: H. Newstan Hisé. 
S&, I. 1. ii. 87 In Sogdiana and Khorasan they had’become 
converts to the'Mahometan faith: “" x ee 

b. Pics D A person brought over to any opinion, 
ef, or een re am : 
t6qx W. Haxewnn Libertic of Subject 3, I did forsake my 
. former opinion as erroneous, and do now-embrace the con: 
trary. and so‘am now become aconvert. 1665 Boyte Occas. 
Ref, -it, xv. (1675) 244 If. .our'new Convert shall consider 
things of this Nature. x97 Fanins Lett, liv. 287 A convert 
to triennial parliaments, 18g9 Santes Self-Help iv.-87 For 
some time, he did not make a single convert, and gained 
nothing but.:abuse. _* ° - : : 
2.‘ = Conversa sd,2 2. Obs. = 
1877 Houwsuep Chrom IL, 36 One of his owne seruants 
did conspire with a conutert of that abbcie, =~ ——- : 
+8. That which has undergone Gonversion ; that 
into which anything is turned. Odss rare. 
xg89 Wanner 4/5, ng. vi..xxxb (1612) 157 When his 
sudden eies admir’d the boan-flesht faire-Conuart Deriued 
from his Side: [Adam's rib ‘converted’ into Eve.] 
4. .Conth. (in sense 1). Be! pen 
- 1738 Lond. Mag. 390 A-Missioner in Ireland,.and a very 
busy Convert-Monger. | - ie Me # Sheva ee A 
-Converted (kgnvsatéd), pp/.¢. [f. Conver 
2.+-ED 1] 7 - : 


“witité (r3th ed 


* ..events, 
, vertibility.of land into money, and of money into lan 
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+1. Tumed, turned back; cf, ConvERSION 3. 

2618 Cuarman Hesiod nu. 434 Fifty days after heaven's 
converted heat..Then grows iM navigable season fit, 

2, That has tumed or been brought over to a 

religions faith or profession, whether from » dif- 
ferent religion or from irreligious life. 
, 1640 Be. Hatt Efisc. 1. v.21 Countenancing and incourag- 
ing the converted Governours of the Church. 1677 W. 
Hupparp Narrative u. 74 One Converted Indian that re- 
vealed the Plot. 1762-71 H. Watrore Vertue's Anced. 
Paint. (786) Til. 198 Of all his works, Sir Godfrey was 
most proud of the converted Chinese at Windsor, x82 A7zs- 
stonary I. 207 A brother and a sister. .the former a converted, 
the lattera heathen, native. Afod. A converted prize-fighter. 
The preacher was a converted Jew. 

8. Changed intosomething else ; see CONVERT z. 
12, +b. Reduced: see 14, 

7504 Biunvevit £e7c. m1. ui. xiv. (ed. 7) 397 The summe 

f the two converted longitudes added together is 1247. 
1865 Dockyard Accts. (Blue Bk. 8. 465-1) ‘fhe curvature 
and bevelling required in a large portion of the converted 
timber. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 895 Cemented or con- 
verted steel..is produced by the carbonisation of wrought 
iron, 1884 [see Convent v. 12 d). ‘ 

Convertend (kpnvostend). Zogic. [ad. L. 
convertend-us, -um to be converted, gerundive pple. 
of convertire to Convert.] The name given by 
Hamilton to the proposition to be converted, or as 
it stands before conversion ; sce CONVERT v. 4b. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hasurron Lo, i¢ (1860) I. 256 ‘The original 
or given proposition is called the Converse or Converted... 
It would be better to call [it] the Convertend.. This language 
I shall use. Jdid. I. 257. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic x. 
(1880) 82 In order that the converse or converted proposition 
shall be inferred from the convertend, 

Converter (kgnv5-3to1). Also evron. -tor. [E. 
Convert v. +-ER1.] 

1, One who converts (another) to any faith, 
opinion, or party; one who makes converts, 

£570-6 Lamparve Peraind, Kent (1826) 2 The messengers 
of Pope Gregorye(that were converters of the people). 1652 
Srarxe Prin. Devot. (1663) 510 He became a converter of 
the gentiles, 1726 CavaLLier Afem, 1.3 These unmerciful 
Converters began with ravaging and destroying all that the 
Protestants had in their Ho 

hurch the of the Heathen. 

2. One who converts or changes one thing into 
another ; one who turnsa thing to another purpose 
or to his own use. Sa aera s 

1533 TinpaLeSupperofLord Wks, 111,261 Let our covetous 
comaitera chop and tbe bread and wine, till we there 
feel, see, and taste neither nor wine, x687 N. Joun- 
ston Assur. Abbey Lands 26 A converter of Ecclesiastical 
Mony to his own use. 3825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 510 
Modern converters of field-sports into butcheries. 

b. spec. (2) One whose business it is to ‘ convert’ 
rough timber: see ConvVERT v. 12b. (6) One 
whose business it is to convert iron into steel. 

181x Naval Chron, XXV.88 One of the timber-convertors 
of the dock-yard. 3875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 898 Réaumur, 
» first fbroughe] the process of conversion to any degree of 
perfection... The first principles laid down by him are now 

e guide of the converter, x88x Mechanic § x98 Buyers 
and converters of all kinds of English timber. 

3. An apparatus for converting one thing into 
another. 

3889 Nature 24 Oct. 631 A vessel, called a converter., 
whose use is to permit the water to resolve itself into steam. 

b. Steel Manuf. A large vessel or retort, made 
of iron and lined with some refractory material 
(usually a kind of siliceous stone called gazister’), 
in which molten pig-iron is converted into steel by 
the Bessemer and other processes: see BESSEMER. 

1867 Aforn, Star 20 Sept. 7 The converters can thus be 
worked with liquid iron direct from the blast furnaces, the 
iron remaining perfectly liquid during the short time of 
transit. 2883 Harper's Mag. Aug. The Bessemer 
fprocess]..decarbonizes melted iron in huge converters by 
forcing an air stream through it. 

c. Blectrie Lighting, An apparatus for con- 
verting high-tension into Jow-tension electricity. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 2g Jan. 6/r The mains are underground, 
and..the current generated is of high tension, At each 
house lighted, the current ‘is changed into low tension b: 
means of converters, 3890 C. W. Vincenr in 194 Cen. 
Jan. 147 In electric lighting, induction coils of conyerse 
construction are’ employed, the primary coil being of fine 
wire, and: the -secondary or induction coil of the thicker 
wire. These: coils ‘convert high-tension into low-tension 
electricity, and under the name of ‘converters’ are already 
in use in several electric lighting systems. 

Convertibility (kgnva:tibiliti). [f L. cov 
vertibilis CONVERTIBLE + -IT¥: cf F. convert. 
The quality of being convertible 
(in different.applications of the adj.). 

2734:tr., Rollin's Anc. Hist. (#827) 1. 57 The general 
characteristics of oracles were ambiguity, obscurity an 
convertibility, so that one answer would apree with several 
2790 Burxe #y, Rev. 163 The sectval, oe 

. 3 
Sourxey in Q¢ Rev, 1. arg of the convertibility of 


the Hindoos, ‘ x87g Lyzit Princ. Geol. I. 1. xxxii, 213 


“The discoveries recently made of the, convertibility of one 
kind of force“into another. 1879 Lusbocn Addr. Pol. § 


Educ. i. 42 The Bank Act certainly has secured the con- 
vertibility of the note, Saeeerce, eee ois 2 Se 
Convertible. (kgavs-3tib’l), 2° -(sb.) -[a. F. 


convertible (13th: in-Littré), ad. late L. conver- 
Libil-is, £. convertére to CONVERT: see -BLE.] - 


ouses, 2838 Pusey (¢it/e) The | 


CONVERTINE. 


1. That may be ‘converted’ or transposed each 
into the place of the other; interchangeable. 
Usually of terms: Equivalent, synonymous, 
¢ 1386 Craucer Cook's 7. 31 Ifor thefte and Riot they been 
Conuertible. a@zq4z0 Hocecteve De Reg. Princ. 57 Thou 
demest luste and love convertible. zggo Swinpurne Tesia- 
ments 2x The definition is not of any speciall testament... 
nor is conuertible with any speciall kinde of testament, 
mencioned in any part of the Ciuill lawe. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm. Angelis 109 To be carnall and to be weake are 
convertible termes. 1708 Swirt Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 II. 
1.133 [Those who] put prelacy and popery together as terms 
convertible. 1875 Bryce Holy Ron. Enip. xviii, As the 
names of Roman and Christian had been once convertible, 
so long afterwards were those of Roman and Catholic. 

b. Logic. That may be transposed by Con- 
VERSION (sense 4). 

1609 Br. Hat Passion Serm. Recoll. Treat. 626 It is a 
sure and convertible rule; nothing was done by Christ, 
which was not foretolde ; nothing was ever foretolde by the 
Prophets of Christ, which was not done. 1785 Rolliad 74 
The position, therefore, is what logicians call convertible. 
Nothing can equal his falshood but his fairness ; nothing 
his fairness but his falshood. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 109 But 
the two Terms of a Judgment are not always convertible or 
equivalent. 

+2. Capable of being tumed, or made to take a 
particular direction. Also fig. Ods. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1831) 261 b, A wyll that was 
conuertible to thy grace. 2620 t ALTON in Relig. Wotton, 
(1672) 300 It is convertible (like a Wind-Mill) to all quarters 
at pleasure. 7658 N. Carvesrer Geog. Ded. 1. iv. 77 The 
Axis of the Earth is supposed to haue @ convertible nature. 

3. Capable of being turned or applied to a par- 
ticular use or purpose. 

1818 B. O’REIty Greendand 98 The hide is convertible to 
many useful purposes. 18; + Taveor Spir. Despot. iii. 
89 Some few universal principles convertible with due modi- 
fication to other instances. 

4. Capable of being converted to a religion, 
belief, or opinion; sgcc. to Christianity or to 2 
religious life. 

1805 Soutney in Ann. Rev. LI. 622 The Hindoos are 
difficultly convertible, 1895 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims, 
The Comic Wks. (Bohn) 111. 206 A rogue alive to the ludi- 
crous is still convertible, 

5. Capable of being turned do something else ; 
capable of being changed in form, condition, or 
properties, 

1533 Exvor Cast, Aedthe ii, (R.) It is conuertible into 
bloude and flesh. 1694 Ace. of Sweden 11 These (trees) 
being generally very straight and tall, are easily convertible 
into timber, 1999 Afed. Font I. 46 The collected mass of 
nuisance..is convertible, by the powers of vegetation, from 
poison to wholesome articles of food. 1862 Huxity Lect. 
ada 3 Afen 16 The re: es. .have shown that heat is con- 
vertible into electricity, that electricity is convertible into 
magnetism, magnetism into mechanical or chemical force. 
1884 Times 30 Oct. 13/5 A Waggonette convertible to Stan- 
hope phacton. patie be ones 

+ b. spec. Capable of assimilation ; easily digest- 
ible. (Cf. Convert v. 11d.) Ods. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 73 No manere convertybic 


mete. 

6, Capable of being converted by exchange into 
property of another kind; sfec. of paper money, 
capable of being converted into specie. 

1834 Hr. Martineau AZorad im. o2 By rendering paper 
money convertible into metallic money. 2846 M*Cuttocn 
Ace, Brit, Lyipire (1854) 1. 461 Produce, convertible into 
money, according to the prices at the time. 2860 T'YNDALL 
Glas. 11, iii, 24x A kind of paper-currency of the mind, con- 


vertible, in due time, into the gold of truth. 

7, Convertible husbandry: that which consists 
in a rotation of crops, whereby the pasture of one 
year is converted into the corn-land of another, 
and so on. Conwertible land (dial.): see quot. 


(CE Penny Cyct. IT. 228.) 

1810 J. T. in Resdon’s Surv. Devon prvi, Saimicably adapted 
to the convertible husbandry, as it is called. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Brooke Farm viii. 97 Convertible husbandry was 

uite out of the question. 1856 OxasteD Slave Stales 43 
The greatest benefit he derived from guano, and. .a regular 
plan for bringing all his more sterile upland into the system 
of Convertible husbandry by its aid. 1863 Morton Cyc/. 
Agric. Gloss., Convertible land, loamy soils. 

B. sb. af, = Convertible things or terms: see I. 

268 2 TRPHENS Satyr, Ess.(ed. 2) 368 To make truths 
and tales convertibles. 1634 H. R. Salernes Regin, Pref. 
Those in whom Folly and Ignorance are convertibles. :6s2 
Sranke Print, Devot. (1663) 539 Publicans and most hated 
persons, were grown convertibles. 

Hence Conve'rtibleness = CONVERTIBILITY, 


2730-6 in Battey (folio); whence in mod, Diets. 

Convertibly (kgavs-stibli), adv. [f. prec.] 

1, Interchangeably, as equivalents, synonymously. 

1g10 Berxetey Princ. Hunt. Knowl. .§ 142, I will not say 
that the terms zdea and zofiox may not be used convertibly, 
31835 I. Tavtor Spir. Despot. iv. x64 These terms are used 
convertibly throughout the New Testament. 

2. -By conversion, conversely. Ods. 

1716 Sour Sevm. L. it. (R.), There neither is, nor ever 
was any person remarkably ungrateful, who was not also 
unsufferably: proud ;. nor convertibly, any one proud, who 
was not equally ungrateful, 5 hoe Wad oe 

[Convertile, mispr. for ConvERTITE.] . 

+Convertine. Ods. zare—. “Inclined to_be 
converted, _ ta fh eh bend wigs 

1608 Day Law Trickest. ii, Did not true learning make the 
boule diuine, She hath spoke enough to make’me conuértine: 


CONVERTING. 


‘Convertins (kgnvs atin), vd, sb: [see -1NG1.] 
The action of the verb ConvERT; conversion. 

1633 ‘T. Strarrorp Pac. 116. iv. (1821) 279 The converting 
of Irish moneys into Serling. 17tx Appison Sect. No. 21 
P 2 Several Brevets having granted for the converting 
of Subalterns into Scarf-Officers,. attrib. “"x819 Gent. 
Mag, LXXXIX. 1. 324 The Jews Converting Society. 

: Converting, A7i/. a. [see -uve 2.] : 

1. That converts (¢vazzs.) : see the verb. . : 

1585 Asp. Sanpys Serwe, (2841) 203 A converting command- 
ment. 1643 Mirton Divorce u. iti. (x82) 67 A wholsome 
and perhaps a converting parable to manyan Israelite, x i 
Une Dict. Arts 11], 903 The form of converting vesse 
which has been found most convenient, 

+2. Undergoing conversion ; see CONVERT z. 10 c. 

1646 P. Butketey Gosfel Covt. wv. 310 The converting 
sinner. 1675 BurtuoccE Causa Dei 89 The. .Divine Arms 
are ever open to the Penitent and Converting. 1846 - 
NING Sere, ti. (1848) II. 32 The zeal, fervour, activity, which 
converted or converting men exhibit, 

Hence Conve'rtingness. 

1671 Eacuarp Obseru. Answ. Cont, Clergy (1705) 102 
Confident. of the..Convertingness of their method. 

+ Convertise, -yse, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. 
convertiss- lengthened stem of convertir to Con- 
vent.] By-form of Convert v. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 420/2 Sone after he. .conuertysed 
and baptysed hym. Jéid. 430/4 He conuertysed many 
paynyms to the feythe. 7 

Convertism (kpnvostiz’m). [f Convert sb. + 
-IsM.] The system or practice of making converts. 

1716 M. Davies Ath, Brit, II], Diss. Drama 23 [They] 
wanted encouragement aswell as convertism to the Church 
ofEngland, 1865 Union Rev, III. 57 The work of detraction 
on the one hand and convertism on the other. 1884 C/. 
Tismes 8 Feb. 102/2 Their convertism is done within a smal} 
area of the upper class, 

+ Conve'rtist. Obs. [f. Convent + -1s7-] 

1. A professed convert to religion. 

161x Corer. Filles repentics, an order of Nunnes which 
haue beene profest whores ; Conuertists. 1616 Rick Cabinet 
a crea may looke upon Moses..and a conuertist, 

imothy. 

2. A professed or professional converter. 

1qtx J. Gare Ref. iWalls Hist. Inf. Bapt. 8 And urg’d 
the words of the Parable ‘Compel ‘em to come in’, as 
strongly as the hottest convertist in France. 1741 War- 
surton Div, Legat, 11. Ded. to Jews 19 Teach you to reply 
to such Convertists. : : 

Convertite (kpnvoutait). arch. [f. Convenr 
wv. or sb. + -ITE. Common in 17th c., and revived 
in roth, esp. in sense 1.] 

1, ‘A professed convert to a neilglous faith. 

c1s9z Marnowe Yer of Malta i. hi, Fern. Why, Barabas, 
wilt thou be christened? Sara, No, governor, I will be no 
convertite. 1619 Fretrcner Jf, Thomas u. iii, Tho, A much 
converted man. _A/y/. A sound Convertite. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunaik, vi. 271 Exhort him to leave his Judaisme and be a 
convertite, and turne to the istian religion. 1839 
Slackw. Mag. XLVI. 718 With all the zeal of 2 new con- 
vertite. 1890 Ch. Times 23 May 509/2 The devotion of 
so many Roman clergy .. among these convertites, to the 
service of the poor. ; 

b. ¢ransf. One converted to an opinion, party, 
ete. ; 

1598 Torre -1b2 (1880) 119 A Convertite, from Vaine Love 
now | es 363% H. Surrtey Sart. Souldier ut. iii. in 
Bullen O. PZ I. 215 The happy day in which Bellina prov’d 
to love a Convertite, 1886 Sat, Rev. 5 June 763/1 The 
late convertites to Home Rule. — 

2. A person converted to a religious life, or 
to an approved course of action. arch. or Obs. 

3g95 Suaxs, Fohs v. i. 19 But since you are a gentle con- 
uertite, My pengue shall hush againc this storme of warre. 
x600 — A. ¥, L. v, iv. 190 Out of these conuertites, There 
is much matter to be heard, and learn'd. 1603 Navy. Alur- 
thers Sir F. Fits (1860) 7 Yet can I not excuse him in this 
his cxile for a penitent convertite. x627 Ferrisam Resolves 
(1649) 355 How’ many vile men_secking » have found 
themselves, conyertites, 1863 Dixon Spir. IWives IL. 54 
Who and what this man is .. theologian, preacher, sinner, 
vonvertite and saint.: - i. se tle ae vs : 

3. ‘spec. A pir Magdalen. arch. : 

3565 Jewen Def A fol. (16t1) 344 If they turne and repent 
there oe houses called ‘Monastertes of the Conuertites, and 
special provision and ‘discipline for them, where they are 
taught how'to bewaile their vnchaste life so sinfully past 
ouer. 1631 Weever Anc. Mus. Mon. 646 This Church was 
buile by a female conuertite, to expiate and. make satis- 
faction for her former sinnes ; and. .was called Hore-Church 
atthe first. ax7o4 R, L'Estrance Collog: Evasm, (1733) 134 
Several of the Convent (which -thcy call Convertites) were 
constantly with me. x868 Browninc Ring § Bk. uw, x198 
Herself along with those good Convertites, Those sinners 
saved, those Magdalens remade. oe ' 

Conve'r'tive, @. rare. 
(CE, conversive, divertive.)] oy 

“+1. Characterized by turning. Ols.- |: 

+ 31603. Dotsan tr. Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1618) 686 These 
circles are. nominated :Tropickes, that is, turning or con- 
wertiue.... 0... G ae 

2. Having the property of converting. 

18:6 I, Taytor in Pamphietcer VIL. 478 Intellect is of a 
reductorial’ or convertive nature,; x847 J..W. Donaupson 
Vind, Protest. Princ, 177 The conivertiveact of resipiscence 
on,the part of the individual must necessarily intervene. 

Convertor, erron. form of ConveRtEn. Pe: 
I Conveth.. Aicient Celtic Law, Also cone- 
veth(e, ‘cuneveth(e, “coneveb. - -[a’ Irish: coin- 
meadh, in Tigernach 1163 conimedh :—*condmed 
billeting, inf. orvbl. sb. of vb. condueiit I billet ; ef, 
He ener ee Raane eevee pa aprnaas agian! | eu Sirnin psn eetene’ O66 


[f. Convenn’y, + «1vE. 


+ -ED3. 


946 


coinnemh dilleting, Coyne. (See Stokes 7rans. 
Phil. Soc. 1890.)] One of the burdens upon land in 
Scotland under the Celtic kings: see quot. 1880. 

1127 Charter of Robert Bp. of Sti. Andrews, in Chart. 
Coldingh. 4x Concessimus et confirmavimus, ecclesiam de 
Coldingham liberam et quietam..ab omni..consuetudine et 
cana et cunevethe, atque ab omni servitio quod ad nos per- 
tinet. gxz90, 1251 [sce Cats. Also various examples in 
Seng Celtic Scoti, III. 227-321. 1860 Cosmo Innes Scot- 
laud in, Middle Ages iv. 12t Kain and conveth,.imposts 
not altogether abolished till 2 Hater period. 1872 — Sc. 
Legal Axtiz. Il. 205 Conveth seems to have been a due 
collected bya lord from his ps on the occasion 
of journeys. - Malcolm the Fourth to the canons of 
Scone. .this privilege, that no one should take conveth from 
their men and lands except with their consent. 1880 Skene 
Celtic Scott. II. 232 Conveth.. came to signify a night's 
meal or refection given by the occupiers of the land to their 
superior when Lge, Eepstvee his itp te which was ex- 
igible four times in the year; and when the tribe territory 
came to be recognized as crown land, it became a fixed food 
contribution charged upon each ploughgate of land. 

Convex (kpnveks), @. and sb. [ad. L. convex- 
zs vaulted, arched, rounded, app. an old pa. pple. 
(=convectus) of convehdre to carry or bring to- 
gether (because in forming an arch the extremities 
of the surface are brought together): in Lat. con- 
vextes was sometimes used to include concavis : see 
B. tc, By Milton stressed conve'x, which is not 
infrequent with later poets. } . 

For a possible early use see Convers. 


- adj. 

1. Curved like the outside of a circle or sphere ; 
having a curvature that bulges toward the point 
of observation ; the reverse of concave. 

1s7t Dicces Pantom, Pref. Aij, Manyfolde superficies, 
playne Conuex and ue. x594 Brunpevit Z£xerc. ut. 
s. (ed. 7) 271 The topper part of such a Vault is sayd to be 
Convex and the inw: part Concave. 1614 Br, Hae 
Recoll. Treat. 695 The convexe or out-bowed side of a 
vessell. 2706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4292/3 Letters-Patents for the 
Convex-Lamps. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. I. 459 Flint 
breaks with smooth surfaces, one of which is convex, the 
other concave. 1853 Herscnen Pop. Lect. Sc. v. § 13 (2873) 
191 The earth’s suriace is. .less convex—that is, flatter—as 
we approach its poles on all sides from the equator. 2879 
A. R. Wattace Ansival. ix. 195 Its coast being concave in- 
stead of convex, and, therefore less open to the cool sea. 

b. esp. of glasses, lenses, mirrors, etc. of this 
shape used for optical purposes. 

1572, 1662 [see Concave a. abl. 175% Cuastners Cycl. s.v., 
A convex mirrour represents its images smaller than the 
objects, 1822 Inuson Se, § Azt I. 237 When parallel rays 
. fall upon a double convex Iens, they will be refracted. 
1833 N. Arnotr Physics (ed. 5) 11.1. 130 The light is made 
by a convex glass or lens to converge to one point or focus, 
31869 Tynvatt Notes on Light § 104, 16 All the foci, and all 
the images of a convex mirror are virtual, i 

2. Comb., as convex-concave. 

1840 Cariyte Heroes (1858) 263 No twisted, poor con- 
vex-concave mirror, reflecting all objects with its own 
convexities and concavities. ‘ 

B. sd. [elliptical use of the adj.J 

+1. A convex surface or body; a vault, arch, 
hemisphere, etc. as viewed from without. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 222 Flat agai Flat, and Convex 
against Convex. x639 T. Pecne Parnassi Pucrp. 160 The 
sublime convex of the Quirine Hils. 1927 De For Hist. 
Appar. (1840) 56 He has apparently posted an army of 
ministering Spirits. .round this convex, this globe the earth. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 56 A spherical convex nearly 
as round as the globe itself. . 

b. The convex part of anything. 

1703 Moxon Jfech. ‘Excre. 208 The middle of the Convex 
of the Hook.” 2816 Keatince Trav. 11. 262 Placed on the 
convex of a piece of timber. , 

e. By the poets often applied to the vault of 
the sky or heavens, hell, ete. Cf. L. comvextem, «ca. 

3627 May Lucan ix. (1631) 1 And takes Up to the convexe 
of the sky his flight. 1667 Minton 2. Z. 11, 434 This huge 
convex of Fire. .tmmures us round Ninefold. /ézet, vii, 266 
In circuit tothe uttermost convex Of this great Round. 2700 
Prior Carmen Scculare 514 Through the large Convex of 
the’Azure Sky. ax740 Ticxete (J.), Half heav'n's convex 
glitters with the flame. 

2. A convex glass or lens, ae ae 

1705 , BurkeLey‘Common-pl, Bk, Wks. 1V. 480 Qu. if 
blind would think things: diminish'd by convexes. 2708 
J. Puuusrs Cyder (R.), The polish’d glass, whose small 
convex Enlarges to ten millions of degrees The mite, . 

3. A card prepared for cheating by being cut 
slightly convex along two edges. a, 

3873 [see Concave sé. 4). : 


~“Gonvex, w. rare. [f. prec. The stress varies.} 


1. énéx..To bow or bend convexly ; to-present 2. 


convex side Zo or foward. it, Tasigt aap ; 
1805 Lp. Cottincwoon in A. Dunean Neilson (1806) 263 It 
formed a crescent, i 
Doveias ALi2. i 148 The island. .convexing, towards, 
Entzersdorf and Essling, in a large, regular curve. as 
- 2. trans, To make convex; to bow or bend (any- 
thing) outwards. © - - Bah kee 
. 1865 Cartyir Fredk. ‘Gi. xv. ix, Must be’ imperceptibly 
convexed a little. TSE eg eee sen 
. Convexed (kpnvekst), po/..a. | [f.-L, convex-us 
ef, prec... The: stress ‘vaties.] Made or 
fashioned in 2 convex form. |.‘ a er 
+2898 Banister Hist, Afaz 1. 10 Inwardly hollow, but out. 
wardly conuexed, .or. imbossed, ; _ 2646 Sir ‘T.. Browne 


Pseud. Ep. ¥. ii. 235 They (dolphins) are straight, nor have 


convexing to, leeward. . 1853-Srr-H.° 


. 


CONVEY. 


_they their spine convexed, or more corisiderably embowed, 


then Sharkes, etc. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. iii 29t 
Shaped into 2 convexed oval. ~ . 

+Conve'xedly, adv. Obs. - [f. prec, +-ry2.J= 
CONVEXLY. = 

.1646 Sin T, Browne Psend. Ef. v. ii. 235 Drawne re- 
pandous, or convexedly crooked, _ 

Convexedness. vare—°. [f. as prec. + -nxss.] 
= CONVEXITY. - _ 3864 in Wensrer. 

Convexity (kgnveksiti). -[ad. L. convexitas, 
£. convexus CONVEX = cf. mod.F. convexité.] 

‘L. The quality or-condition of being convex ; 
outward bulging. : moe 
1605 Bacon Adu. Learn, 1. vi. § 10 The finiteness or con- 
vexity of heaven. 1646 Sir T. Brownz Pseud. EZ. vt. y. 292 
By reason of the convexity of the Earth, the eya of man 
under the Equator cannot discover both the poles, 2794 G: 
Avams Nat, & £2. Philos. 11. xv. 186 If the radius of con- 
vexity be less than the radius of concavity, the meniscus 
will have all the properties of 2 convexlens, 1880 1, Write 
Cert. in Relig. 7o The cornea..is often untrue in its con: 

vexity. bate : 

2. A convex curve, surface, side, ‘or part. 

x600 Hortaxn Livy 1. i. 1348 stofe, Much like o bow 
full bent: the convexitie or outward compasse whereof 
containeth a mile. 12703 “Moxon Mech. Exerc, 29 An 
Hollow-Mandrel, made fit stifly to receive the convexity of 
the Globe in its concavity. 1827 Cartyte Afise, Richter 
(1869) 2 This mirror is so twisted with convexities and con- 
cavities, 183x Brewster Oftics vi. 54 A double convex 
lens with equal convexities. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xii. 
207, I had taken so steady an aim at the convexity.at the 
root of the tree. cee 

Convexly (kgnveksli), ado. [£. Convex a. + 
-t¥2, The stress varies.] In a convex form or 
manner; with a convex outline or surface. 2 
. 1766 Pennant Zool,, The Slug (R.), Buckler fleshy above, 
formed convexly ; flat beneath. 1831 Cartyre Widelungen 
Lied Misc. Ess. (1888) III, 114 Each mirror reflects con- 
cavely or poverty 1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. xxvii, 392 A 
rocky barrier which curves convexly upwards, 

Convexness. [f. as prec.+-ness, The stress 
yaries.] Convex quality, convexity. ‘ 

2738 Med. Ess. §& Observ. (ed. 2) IV. 134 Were not the 
Cornea of a Convexness answerable to the Flatness of their 
Eyes, 1815 J.Gucurist Labyrinth Demol. 44 Convexness 
and concaveness usually meet in the same object. 

Convexo- (kgnve'kso). In combination = 
Convexly, convex and —, aS in Convexo-con- 
cave, convex on one side and concave on the other, 
and thickest in the ‘centre (cf. Conoavo-convEx) ; 
of the form of a meniscus; Convexo-convex, con- 
vex on both sides; Convexo-plane, convex on one 
side, and flat on the other = plano-convex. . 

2693 E, Harcgy in Phil, Trans, XVU. 96x Whether the 
Lens be..Plano-Conyex or Plano-Concave, or. Convexo- 
Concave,” “axgaz Neivton (J.), Thick convexo-concave 
plates of glass which are every where of the same thickness: 
1816 J. Suirru Panorama Se. & Art 1. 468 The use of a 
convexo-concave lens, instead of the double convex. _* 

Convey (kfnvé!), v. . Forms: 4-7. convei(o,; 
-voy(e, 4-8 -vay(e, (5 conway, cunvay,-cum- 
vay, 6eunvey), 6-8 conveigh(e, 4- convey. Also” 
6 (37d sing.) convys, -vehyth. [a. OF. con-, cun- 
veier, retained in ONF., while in.Central F. it 
passed into convotei, now convoyer, f. L. con-+ 
OF. vere, voie:—L, via way: cf the cognate OF: 
aveter.to set on the way, desveier to tum out of the 
way, ciucicr to send on one’s way, forsucicr ta pat 
out of the way; also It. conviare. Ata later date 
the usual F. form convoier, was adopted as Con- 
vor. The Renascence spellings conveigh, convehith, 
imply a mistaken notion of derivation from L. cou: 
uchére, to which convey is not related: cf Invrcu.] 

+1. évans, To go along with (any one) on his way 
for the sake of company; to accompany in token of 
courtesy or honour, or as‘an-escort ; to set forward 
or bring (one) ‘on his way; to Convoy, Obs. : 

@x300 Cursor AT, 12379 (Colt.) Quen pai him had couaid 
(v.27. conuaeid] sua, Forth in pes he bad font ga. ¢1350 
Will, Palerne §1x1 Semli puple Went wip him on gate wel 
an fiue myle, To corueye him curtesli as kindnesse it wold. 
¢ 1400 Vwaine § Gaw, 2687 Sho cunvayd him forth: on ‘his 
way. 1526 Tixpate x Cor. xvi. 11 Convaye hym forthe in 
peace. -1548 Haru Chron, 184 b, Aldermen were appointed 
to mete them at Barnet, and to convey-them to London. 
1710 HEARNE Collect. 4 Mar., He was.convey'd..to West- 
minster Hall by a prodigious Conflux of ye Mob... . 

+2: To. go with as a guide; to lead,- conduct, 
guide, by going with or otherwise. Ods. = | 

ergzs EE. Allit. P. B. 768 Godde glyddez his gate. by 
pose grene wayez & he conucyen hym con with cast of his 
yre.  14.. Zpiph.in Tundale's Vis. 105 They. entred in to 
Jerusalem..Conveyd over with the bryght -beem ‘Of: the 
Sterre. ¢1450 Merlin §38-Toke a yoman with hym to con- 
veye hymy the wey, 1830, Parser. 498/z, I convaye onc, 
or lede him on the way, 7¢ condiys.” 1599 Haxcoyr Voy. 
IH, 1,381 (R.) They would send their shippes emptie with 
souldiers to conuey them; either to Siuill or Lisbon., 2663 


‘ Flagellum-or. 0. Cromwell (1672) 53 The King is at his, 


earnest desire. .conveighed ‘to New-niarket ‘House. 1713 
Streets Guardian No, 17 ? 7, The lackey conveyed her. .to 
his mastér’s lodging. - ge ANE! she Samra lg eee 

‘tb. zig. Said ofa way or gate: To lead, conduct. 
"3616 R.C. Times’ Whistle w. 1336.Her open _doresCon- 
yeigh to private lust. 1654 WiitLock Zogfontia.65 These 
brackish waters of Urine, convey to‘ none, or fei faithful 


‘CONVEY. 


‘947 


‘Discoveries. 1662 Grantee Princ. 7 A:Doore to be so’set j Guise. 3116 A’.rift’ there was,’which frém the mountain’s 


- as it may not convey the Wind toward the Chimney. 
- +3. To.lead, take, or. carry forcibly. Ods. 
+ 31480 Knut, de Ta Tour (1868) 100 The duke was wrothe. . 
‘and made her to ‘be conueyed in a castel. cxqyo Merlin 
656 The kyngé comaunded hem to. .conveye the prisoners 
till thei were insafwarde, +. ‘ : 
- 4. To. transport, carry, take from one place to 
another. It formerly included -the carrying of 
small or- individual objects, where carry, take, or 
bring, is now,used ; but it is now used chiefly in 
reference to- things in mass,- or persons, forming 
the load of a ‘ conveyance’ or vehicle.” - 
2393 Gower Conf II, 8 This letter was conveied, 1516 
Myrr our Ladye p, xlix, Ha and his suster. .cunueyed 
the relikes & the ,bones of ., their moder to the sayd 
‘Monastery. 1524 Act -racr5 Hen. VIII, c. 1. Pream., 
.Marchaunt straungers..do dayly conveigh, transporte and 
-carle out of this realme..wollen clothes, 1348 Hatt Ciro. 
27 He prively provided a Ship..to convey the prince into 
‘realme of I'raunce. //d, 28 All men conveighyng letters 
rom the one of us to the other. 3669 Phil. Trans. IV. 
rx40 All. .wonder how such a slender Glass could be safely 
conveighed hither. 1697 Damrmer Voy. (1698) I. xiii. 372 
While the Gunner was busie, he convey’d the Book away, 
to look over it‘at his leisure, x7x2 Apprson Sect. No. 459 
t 2 They could not convey away many of their effects. 1795 
Soutugy Youn of Arc vit. 638 He..sunk senseless, by his 
followers from the field Convey'd with timely speed. 1839 
Munrcuison ,SiZur. Syst. 1. xxxvii. 5x1 If the reader will 
convey his eye over the whole of the region coloured in the 
map, ‘ 1866'Rocers Agric, § Prices I. 663 The charge for 
conveying passengers is also very modest. 1875 JEvoNns 
Aone 878) ar Cattle... convey themselves about. 189 
G. WR. Ratihway Time Table, Horses and carriages are 
not conveyed by the under-mentioned trains. Luggage 
conveyed by these coaches will be charged for. 
* "+b, To project to a distance, to ‘ carry’ (a shot, 
etc.),..0bs. 
,1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Balsac’s Lett. 79 The Sunne convayes 
its light thither, but neverits heate. 1660 WiLLsroRrD Scales 
Commt, 1. 111,171 The gun discharged shall convey the bullet 
wide from the mark .. A piece of great Artillary mounted at 
18 or 20 degrees. .shall convey a shot the farthest. 
e. In reference to things immaterial. 
moe Quakes ‘Enchirid. ‘wv. ¢, Convay thy love to thy 


‘riend. 
'5.-To take away, to remove. Ods. (exc, with 
away expressed. 
 1§30 Patscr:: 497/2, I convaye, I take a thyng away out 
ofaplace. Fe este... Who hath convayed my cappe away? 
170 R. Enwarns Damon § P. in . Dodst, IV. 94 
And with a trice thy head from thy shoulders I will convey. 
1653 Hotcrorr Pracopins 1, 4, I rather think his ear was 
cut. off, and ‘the Pearl conveighed away, 1883 J. Gitatour 
Mongols xxiii: 285 He had stolen the horse, and tied it up 
in Be mountains till he should be able to convey it away 
secretly, on 
+6. Often with a connotation of secrecy, mystery, 
or concealment; es. to carry off clandestinely, to 
make away with. Os. 
_ 1526 Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 39 In the meane tyme 
conveyénge and ydyng the body of the.deed shepe. 1566 
.in'Peacock Exg. Ch. Furniture (1866) 163 One pixe and one 
hallywater fatte.gone and conveighed awaie we, know not 
howe, #1680 Butter Rew. (1759) I. 224 Whose Science, 
like a Jugler’s Box and Balls, Conveys, and counterchanges 
tmé and false.” 1697-Drypen Virg. Georg. w. 748 The 
Mother Nightingale ..Whose Nest some prying chin had 
found, .and thence; By Stealth, convey'’d th’ unfeather’d 
Inno¢ence. . f - 
b. Hence, a euphemism for: To steal 
- 1460 Bh, Nurture 212 in Babes Bh 77 Take heede who 
takes thy spoon up For feare it be convayde. - 1548 NMER 
Catech. 99b, I may convey from‘hym.an Oxe, Asse, or an 
Horse, For’ he hathe, greate pléntye of all these thinges,' 
and_may spare one or,two of them. 1576 Waruti 7yde 
taryeth no Man, 1 by that meane Will convey very cleane 
And not be understood. 1398 Suaks, Merzy W.1. iil. 31 N2, 
The ‘good humor is to steale at a minutes rest. Past, Con- 
uay, the wise it call: Steale? foh :~a fico-for the phrase. 
1607 Marston What you will Wks, II. 260 (Farmei), I will 
convey, crossbite and cheat, upon Simplicius. 1753 SMoLteTT 
Cut., Fathoue (1813) 11. 119 Teresa .. was... detected in the 
very act of conveying a piece of plate, which was actually 
- found concealed among, her cloaths. . 1883 A. Dosson Old 
World Idylls 237 (Farmer)-If they hint ., That the ballad 
you-sing is but-merély conv. From the stock-of the 
Ames and the Parcells of yore. | | - ioe 
_ +7. reft. To take oneself-aiway, etc., remove ; 
often furtively, to Steal or slip away, i2z, etc. Obs, 
-.1535 CoverDALe Ps.-xxx. 1x They, yt se ms.in the strete, 
. conveye themselues frome. 1548 Hatt Chron. 56 b, The cite: 
zens.. would prively steele and conveigh them selves away. 
61x Brste Joke v. 13 Iesus had conueyed himselfe away, a 
multitude*being in that place. 1642 Br, Hatt Ren. Wks. 
(2660) 89 Then his Spirit offers, and coniveighs itself into the 
heart: - x697 Porter Antig. Gréece w. xx, (1715) 362 One. 
had surreptitiously conveyed herself in ‘amongst ‘the 


- 8, To lead or conduct “as a’ channel or mediiim ; | 
to transmit, be the medium of.. ; -:...- 0 fe. 
__ a. ‘To lead- or- conduct. (running water ‘or the 
like), as 2 channel, pipe, or other paésage ; ‘also to 

lead, or conduct dy or, through-such a channél: 

* [z535 CovenDALe 2 Chor. xxxii. 30 Ezechias. .couered the 
hye water condyte in Gihon, and conveyed ‘it ynder on ‘the, 
_West syde of y® cite of Dauid.].: x60r Hottanp Péiny 1. 110 
A fountaine .. out of which fresh water is drawne and con-): 
ueighed .. through pipes made of leather. 1665 Maney 
Grotius Low C, Warres 229 Hesdin formerly was contained « 
in the Maes, before the waters were conveighed away by 
a ‘new Channel.- 1697 Drypen Wire. George. iv. 385 Thro’ 


reeden Pipes convey the Golden Flood, x700°—~ Sigisaz, $+ 


height Conveyed a and malignant light. 176 
A. Dicxson Treat. Agric. (eq. 2) 134 What methods are 
most proper for conveying away water? 1799 G. Suita 
Laboratory I. 19 The small tube that conveys the fire from 
that to the other end. . 

_ b. To conduct or transmit (sounds and other 
senstious impressions). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 122 Impression of the Air with Sounds, 
asketh 2 Time to be conveighed to the Sense. x69r Ray 
Creation 1, (1704) 265 To receive and conveigh to the Soul 
the impressions of Objects. 2749 Suenstonz An 
Irregular Ode, Come, gentle air .. Convey the jasmin’s 
breath divine, Convey the woodbine’s rich perfume. 1884 
Woopward Mollusca (1856) 21 The auditory nerves convey 


impressions of sound. 1879 Hartan Lyesight ii. 19 The 
optic nerve can convey no other impression than that of 


light. : 

+9. To transmit, transfer, or cause to pass; 
sometimes to transmit or transfer secretly or fur- 
tively. Ods. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 6b, The issue of the daughter 
maye not conveye to him the dyscente of heire male. 158 
LamBarve £7ren. 1. tii. (1602) 14 Such as. .haue the charge 
of the Peace conueyed vnder their other Offices. 1613 R. 
Tatton Hog lost Pearly. Stage Direct., Rebecca .. seem- 
ing to put the keys under his Bolster, conveyeth them into 
her pocket. @ 1639 W. Wuatety Prototypes ni. xxiv. (1640) 
8 She used deceit and fraud to conveigh the blessing to 
Isaac. 1683 Ropinson in Rag's Corr, (1848) 137 [A boring 
insect] conveying its eae, into the ilex, together with a 
venomous vehicle. 1726 W. R. Cuetwoon Adv, Capt. R. 
Boyle 51 The old Gentleman .. got an Opporianity. of con- 
veying some of the Drops into a Glass of Wine. 

+b. To transmit to posterity, to hand down. Ods. 

1592 tr, Fustins on Rev. ix. 4 He miserably set all christen. 

lome on fire, and conveyed over unto his successors the 
burning brand of the same. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng 
(x725) 125 What Customs were used by them, for conveighing 
to Posterity, the Actions performed by their Ancestors. 1667 
Poote Dial. Protest. §& Papist (1733) 204 What hath been, 
by constant Tradition, convey'd to them from the Apostles 
Times. 2 1704 Locxe(J.), A divine natural right could not be 
conveyed down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule 
concerning it. 174% Berrerron Zng. Stage Introd. 2 To 
convey the Names of some of our most eminent Players, to 
2 little longer Date, than Nature has given their Bodies, 

c. esp. To communicate, impart (a conception, 
sentiment, influence, benefit, etc.) 

€ 3386 Cuaucer Clerk's Prod. 55 He wold conveyen his 
matiere. Ag — Rom, Rose 2916 Whanne thyne b 
were thus in blisse..Alloone they can not have hir oye, ut 
to the herte they conveye of her blisse. xgrq BARCLAY 
Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 8 He hadde good reason 
suche thynges to convaye. 1611 Bistr Transl, Pref. 5 This 
Tongue was very fit to conuey the Law and the Gospel by. 
1651 Hopses Leviath. u. xxx. 177 Any influence. .but such 
as is oor ++ from the Soveraign anions, 29738 
Hrexes & Netson . Kettlewell 1. xxxi. 55 The Blessing 
which it was a Means of Conveighing to a great many _ 
Souls. 1766 Forpyce Seri. Vug. Wom. (1777) 1. ii. 58, I 

am sure they convey a loud lesson. x89 C. Barker Asso- 

ciative Princ. ii. 56 These. Fretick og serve but to convey 

a deeper garg of the complete wreck. 2878 Huxtey 

Physiogr. Pref. 7 The attempt to convey scientific concep- 

tions without the appeal to observation. 

d, To communicate (ideas) by language or its 
equivalent; hence, to express in words (ods.) ; 
words are also said to cosvey an idea or meaning. 

1376 Frenne Panopl, Zpist. 443 A cunningly compiled 
and a learnedly conveyed history. 1589 Warner AJ. Eng. 

v. xxiv, (R.), One hearte of two, twosoules toone By wedlock 

is conuaid. xg92 Greene Av? Conny Catch. u. 5 There is 

no act, statute, nor law, so strickt conueid, but there be 
straight found starting-holes to auoid it. — Sout Ser. 

(z697) I. Fd Means, or Signs, whereby they would Ex- 

press, or Convey their eg or one to another. 1794 Sut- 

tivan View Nat. Il. 242 Something more is meant than 

what the words literallyconvey. 1866 G. Macponatp 42, 

Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) Nae I say may fail utterly to 

convey what I mean. 1883 G. Lroxp £40 § Flow I. 9% A 

tone which conveyed at once surprise and intensest satisfac- 

tion. 1884 Manch, Zxant,17 May 4/7 Such words. .suggest, 
if they do not convey, the impression that the efforts. .spring 
from motives which are open to censure, 1888 Z7mes 
(Weekly ed.) 21 Dec.'1 y Do you mean to convey it that it 
was known that you... 

te. 7eff. To express oneself. Ods. 

+ 1642 W. Haxewse Lid. Subject 4 That I may the better 

convey my, selfe through my Argument, and be the better 

concéived ‘of you. 

-10..To transfer-or make over (as property) to 

another ; riow only in Law, to transfer or make 
-over by deed of legal process. .:adso/. To make 
‘conveyance,’ - ¢ ‘ ae 
. 1498 Act 1x Hex, VI, c. 60 § x The seid Hugh [shall] 
.also be enhabléd”. . the same londes -. to convey as heire to 
“the seid John Mayne. a@ i600 Hooxer Eccl. Pol: vir. xxiv. 

§ x To deprive them of their goods, and to convey the’same 
“unto men of secular calling, a 1626 Bacon Max. §. Uses 
“Com, Larw (x638),50 Lands may be conveyed sixe maner of 

wayes 1 By feofment. 2 By fine. -3 By recovery: - 4 Byuse. 

8 gz conenant. 6 By will, ‘265r Hopnes Govt. § Soc. ii. § 4. 

az He is said to Aart with his right, who either absolutely 

venounceth it, or conveys it'to another. 1818 Cruise Dieest 


- (ed. 9) 1. 203 If a tenant in tail agrees to convey, he is bound. 


by that agreement. +1863 Fawcerr Pol.’ Econ. 1. vi. 209 
. The cost of conveying’ a'smail estate is..in proportion to its 
value;‘much greater. than the cost-of conveying a large one. 
-'188: J..Russett Haigs ii, 30 By this er, De Morville 
conveys to the, blessed Mary’and St. Leonard .. that’ land 
‘where the-Hospital is situated... 0. Pegi: oa 
“#11. ‘To bring down by succession, to derive. Ods. 
¢1430 Lyva. Hors, Shepe; } G. 9 Be dissent conveyed the 
pedegrewe Frome the patryarke Abrahame. 1447 Bokennan 


*thoughts are 


CONVEYAT, 


Sesottys (Roxb.) 44 Hyr nobyl and royal Kynrede Conveyde 
from david down lyneally, 1581 J. Ben Vaddon's A pit 
Osor. 387 The same also did convey theyr Succession from 
the priesthood of Aaron. 1599 Suaxs. Hex. V, 1. i, 74 
{Hugh Capet] conucy’d himselfe as th’ Heire to th’ Lady 
Lingare. 1606 G. W[oopcocke] tr. Hist. Jestine 56a, The 
house of Zacus, from whence by auncient descent. .she was 
lineally conueied. 

+12. To conduct (an affair); to carry on, 
manage; to conduct or carry out to a conclusion. 
b. To manage with secrecy, privacy, or craft. Ods. 

2530 Patscr. 48 He convayeth his maters as wisely as 
any man that I knowe. «1533 Lp. Berners A/202 xiii. 138 
She saw well that her dede shold the surelyer be conuayed. 
1542 Uvaus Erasm. A poph. (2564) 11 That we maie gouerne 
& conueigh, aswel our own priuate matters, as also the pub- 
Higes affaires of the common weale. 1543 Grarton Cantu. 
Harding Pref. iti, When and betwene whom warres haue 
befall .. Howe the same haue been conueighed & wrought. 
x605 Suaxs. Lear 1. ii. 109) I will. .conuey the businesse as 
I shall find meanes. a 166x Futcer Worthies (1841) III. 404 
He hada secret contrivance wherein he conveyed his exceed- 
ing above his monastical pittance. 

+e, ve. To conduct oneself; to behave (F. se 

porter). Obs. 

1530 Patser. 498/1 He hath convayed him selfe in his office 
as wysely as any man I sawe these seven yeres, 

+13. = Carry (Branch II): To bear, support, 
sustain ; 7¢/f. to support oneself, keep or maintain 
oneself. Ods. 

1514 in Strype Zccd, Mem. 1. App. iv. 7 What time they 
have paid al their duty, many a one have not a peny left to 
convey himself for the three months to come ., What time 
any of the said garrison hath not mony to convey themselves 
and their households. 1887 Gotpinc De Mornay xi. 156 
‘The pleasant dwillings which they (the Mountains] conuey 
in them. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece WU. xiii, (1715) 307 
When Sleep conveighs our Dreams. 

+ Convey, v2 Obs. rare. [ad.F. convie-r (=Pr., 
Sp. convidar, It. convitare):—L. convitdre.| To 
invite. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 193/4 The prynce..conueyed and 
sommoned al the peple poure and riche to come to the de- 
dycacion of this chyrche. 

+ Convey, 52, Obs. Also 6 conveie, (-veighe, 
-veyghe). [f. prec.: ef. Coxvoy.] 

1. The act of conveying in various senses. 

a. Conveyance from place to place, transport. 
2577-87 Honinsnen Chron. I. 30/1 He appointed to trans- 
ort his armie ouer into Gallia at two conueies, 1606 
jd septate tr. Hist. Justine 69 b, Ships, for safe conuey 

of his armye ouer. 

b. Conveyance of property; transference. 

1592 GREENE Ufst, Courtier in Harl. Mise, (Malh.) I. 226 
Though. .[he] make a convey of all his lands to the usurer. 

2. Conduct of life; = Convoy sd. 1. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. Aaiv, Her honest conveyghe 
and integretie of lyfe seemed to deserve no lesse than the 
vertue of Lucresia. /bid. A a viij b, For the better conveighe 
of their abhominable lyfe. 

3. The act of convoying or escorting, escort; = 
Convoy 3. 

r6rx Sreep J/ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvii. 38 Hee found the 
Lord Hastings his Chamberlaine, well-accompanied for his 
Convey. 7 . . 

4. An accompanying and protecting force either 
by sea or land ; an escort ;= Convoy 7. 

1579 Dicces Stratiot. 109 A reasonable convey of Horse- 
men for the safetie of such as bring victuals to the Campe. 
r Stocker Hist. Cin. Warres Lowe C. 1. 78b, That 
Duke caper fad should be sent with a safe conuay vnto the 
borders of the empire. 16.. Evetyn AZem, 29 Jan. 1645 
(R.), We were faine to hire a sag ee alc of about 30 fire. 
locks to guard us through the Cork woods. /did, (2857) 
III. 32 (an. 1648) If I desired a safe convey thither, he 
would readily procure it. 1675 Horses Odyss. vit. 295 But 
*gainst your will I will not make you stay. .To morrow shall 
be ready your convey. 

5. A train of provisions and ammunition under 
the protection of an escort; = Convoy 12. 

1897-87 Honinsnen Chron, INI, 8a1/2 The Frenchmen were 
coming with their conveie of vittels to refresh the Town, — 
Scot. Chron, 11, 256 The same armie passing forth with a 
conveie of vittles into Haddington. 

Conveyable (kgnvél'ib'l), a. [f. Convey v1 
+ ABLE : ; 

+1. Having the quality of leading or conducting. 

x67 Drant Horace To Rar. sig. « iv, It is a more con- 
weyshable avaye to the top of the hill. . 

2. That may be carried or transported. 

1663 Ray Flora 50 Transferable favours from one florist to 
another, aptly conveyable many miles distant. 1853 Frasers 
Mag. XLVI . 75 Cholera not contagious, but conveyable 
in atmosphere. . na a 

+8. Transferable, transmissible. Oés. ot 

18977. tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 663 An euerlasting 
priestliood and not conueya le. ate 
“4 Communicable. a Z - eit 
- 3938 ANDERSON in Rigaud Corr, Sei, Mes (x84x) 1. 
ah conveyable in writing. 1756 Burxe’S6/.:s 
= B. v. vii, Opinions. .conveyable for the most part by words 

only.” RG aie is ora 

5. That may.belegally conveyed. .. .  ° 

187% Posts Gains 1. Comm. -(ed.:2) 77 Corporeal heredita. 

ments were conveyable by feoffment. 

Convey'al. . [f. Convey 2.1 + -an.] The act’ 
-of conveying; =CONVEYANCET. : 

1886 Chamb. Frat. 379 For the conveyal of unimportant 
messages, a . . 


20 Our 


CONVEYANCE. 


conveyance (kgnvérins). [f. Convey v.1+ 
-aANncE.] I, The action or process of conveying, 

+L. Convoying, escorting, or conducting; con- 
duct. Obs. 

1y03-4 Act 19 Hen, VIT, c. 27 Preamb., For sure convey- 
aunce of the Marchaundises to the seid Staple at Cales. 
sat Suaxs. Of. 1. iii. 286 To his conueyance I assigne my 
wife, - . 

2. The action of carrying or transporting ; the 
carriage of persons or goods from one place to an- 
other. (Formerly used more widely.) 

exgzo Ment Ripon (Surtees) 111. 206 Pro vj** fawdom long 
lyne for the convaans of theschryne. 1538 Srarkry Lugland 
1 iii. 93 For ther ys convehauns of many thyngys necessary 
to the use of our pepul. 1568 Grarton Chron. II, 302 For 
the conveyaunce and bringing over of the French king, and 
his other Prisoners into England. 1751 Smouvetr Per. Pic. 
(1779) IV. cv. 350 Peregrine was forcibly separated from his 
charmer during the conveyance. 179r Cowrer Odyss. viit. 
190 Desirous only of conveyance home. 1870 in Anderson 
Missions Amer. Bd. TV. xlv. 462 Postal arrangements for 
the conveyance of money, as well as letters. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) II. 673 In sailing or any other mode of con- 
veyance which is not fatiguing. 

+b. with subjective genitive. Ods. 

#1833 Lp. Berners Hou cxx. 427 When .. Huon was in 
his bedde he lay and studyed of the conuayaunce of the 
Gryffon [i.e. the griffin’s carrying of men). . 

te. The ing of a communication. Obs. 

1608 Be. Hatt Char. Virtues & Vou. 117 Even in absence 
hee extolleth his patron, where hee may presume of safe 
conveiance to his eares. 1614 — Epist.1. ix. Recoll. Treat. 
413 Gods strange conveyance of this offer to mee, 

3. Carrying away, removal, riddance. Ods. 

1567 Mar.er Gr. Forest go The best riddance or conuci- 
aunce that they haue of such discommodities. 1594 Suaxs, 
Rich. 117, w. iv. 283 Thou. .Mad'st quicke conveyance with 
her good Aunt Anne. 1665 Sir 7. Roe's Voy. LE. India 394 
A very cleanly conveyance for Parents to be rid of their 
unruly Children. (With word-play on sense 21 b.] 

4. Furtive or light-fingered carrying off; steal- 
ing. (Sometimes associated with sleight of hand 
or jugglery: see sense 11 b.) 

1826 SKELTON Afagnyf. 500 Cr. Con. What, Counterfet 
Countenance | C. Const. What, Crafty Conveyance! 1596 
Harincton AMetam. Ajax (1814) 63 A certain gentleman 
.. stole a piece of plate.. at a banquet; the conveyance 
was not so cleanly but one had spied it. ¢2z605 RowLey 
Birth Merl. w.i, Ha, cleanly conveyance again! ye have 
no invisible fingers, have ye?_’Tis gone certainly, 1779-8 
Jounson ZL. P., Siith Wks. II. 465 The simile .. is stolen 
from Cowley, however little worth the labour of conveyance, 

5. The communicating or imparting (of a thing 
fo any one). 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr, u. i. §1 The matter to be be- 
lieved should have a certain uniform conveyance to mens 
minds, 1737 WatErtanp Lucharist 367 If the putting on 
Christ carries with it a Conveyance of the Holy spirit, 178. 
Cowrer Zask 11. 561 Ghostly counsel, if it..be dishonour’ 
in th’exterior form_and mode of its conveyance. a 1853 
- Ropertson Ser. Ser. 1. v. (1876) 69 Absolution is the con- 
veyance to the conscience of the conviction of forgiveness. 

. Transmission, transference, handing from one 


to another. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obs, (1652) 121 This body of Adam 
was embalmed and transmitted from Father to Son by a 
Reverend and Religious way of conveighance. 1662 Stit- 
LINGFL. Orig, Sacr. 1. vi. § § In those things which had no 
certain conveyance to posterity. 1850 GLaDstone Gieaz. V. 
xlviii. 202 It is express Y affirmed .. to be valid in very deed 
as to the conveyance of the episcopal character. 

7. Law, The transference of property (esp. real 
property) from one person to another by any lawful 
act (in modern use only by deed or writing between 
living persons). 

1523 Vitzuers. Surv. Prol., If the owner make a truce 
pee degre or conucyaunce by discente or by purchace 
vato the said landes or lordshippes. 1571 Act 13 Eliz. &. 5 
Covenous and fraudulent .. conveyaunces .. as well of 
landes and tenementes as of goodes and catals. 1598 B. 
Jonson Lu. Man, in Hui. v. iii, Master Wellbred might 
make a coveiance of mistris Bridget to my yong master. 
1628 Diany Voy. Afedit. Pref. I pe 9 The law upheld the 
conveyance to uses whichhe had made. 653 Mitton H77e- 
Zings (1659) 66 Where did he oy Ai it [uthe] or by what 
evident conveyance to ministers? x7x2 Arnutunot Yoh 
Bull (1755) 48 He has the original deed of conveyance to 
the fortunate islands, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 130 A 


fine being considered as a common assurance or conveyance - 


of real property. 1863 Fawcett Pol, Zcon, 1. xi, 209 The 
conveyance of land in Iigland is most cumbrous and costly. 
b. The written instrument or document by 


which this transference is effected. 

1376 Fiemine Panopl, Epist. 240 Your father left you 
nothing cither by deede of gift, testament, or any other con- 
veyance, 1889 Papsew, Hatchet 3x These Martins make 
the Scriptures a Scriueners-shop to drawe conueyances. 
x602 Saks. Han, v, i, 119. The very conueyances of his 
Lands will hardly lye in this Boxe. 2626 Sir S. D'Ewes 
Grnis, (2783) 35 All particulars to bee inserted into the mar- 
riage-conveyance, *679°$8 Seer. Serv. Money Chas.§ Fas. 
(Camden) 65 To Daniel Storer, for copying and ingrossing 
the conveyances made by Sir W™ Poultney and others of 
the ground and houses bought by his said Iate Majesty to 
eulerke St. James Parke. 1967 Biackstone Commt. II. 309 
{Deeds} used in the alienation of real estates. .are commonly 
denominated conveyances. 1877 Dowpen Staks. Primer 
ii, 26 His brother Gilbert received the conveyance for him. 
Mod, UIndorsement of purchase-deed or draft), Conveyance 
of messuage and hereditaments at Stoke in the county of X. 

8. The conveying or conducting of running 
. Water, air, heat, electricity, or the like, by a suit- 
able channel or medium. 
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1877, B, Goocs Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 49b, Convei- 
ance by Condit or pumpe, or running streame. x630 2. 
Fohuson's Kingd, & Comiw. 125 Disposing Veinesand Ar- 
teries throughout the bodie, for their apt conveyance of the 
bloud and spirit. Swirr 7. Tad Introd., If it be 
upon its decay, it is the better .. for Conveyance of sound. 
2794 S. WitiiAms Vermont 176 An aperture. .at the top, for 
the conveyance of smoke, 1840 LarpwEr Geonr. 144 Pipes 
for the conveyance of gas, water, or other fluid. 187 B, 
Srewarr /7eat § 403 There will be 2 conveyance of heat 
from the first to the second, 

alivib. 1860 ALL Glaciers 1.9 By suddenly stopping a 
cock from which water flows you may burst the conveyance 
pipe. ; f 

+8. The conveying of meaning by words; ex- 
pression, or clothing of thought in language; dis- 
position of material in a poem, etc. Hence, b. 
Manner of expressing thought, form of expression 
or utterance, style. Ods. 

1gtg Barctay Egloges 1v. (1570) c. iv./2 Mercury geueth to 
Poetes laureate Goodly conueyaunce, speeche pleasaunt 
and ornate. 1543 GRAFTON Contn, Harding 519 Howbeit 
concernyng that opinion menne maye sec the conueighaunce 
therof in the type of..Henry the Seuenth. xg5r Rosinson 
tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 14 Y¢ wittie inuencion and fine con- 
ueijaunce or disposition of ye matter. 1576 Fresunc Panopl. 
Epist. 342 The conveyaunce of his matter is manifest and 

erceivable. 1586 A, Day Lng. Secretary 1. (1625) 52 ‘This 

nvective .. howbeit both termes and conveiance are some- 
what hard, yet is it in such cases very tolerable. xg92 
Greene 7¢ Conny Catch. u. Pref. 3, I shewed no elegant 
phrases, nor fine figuratiue conueyance in my first booke. 
1601 R. Jounson Kingda. § Comme. (1603) A b, The imper- 
fections in the harsh compass and conveyance of the stile. 
1625 tr. Gousalvio's Sp. Iuguis. 197 The profound learning 
that was in him, as also his singular art for conueiance. 
1703 Kirton /fist. F. Welsh (1845) 7 No man could forbear 
weeping, his conveyance was so affecting. 2773 JouNnson 
Tax. no Tyr. 79 The soft conveyance of a female patriot 
bewailing the miseries of her. . fellow-citizens. 

+c. with g/, An expression. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Lung, Secretary 1. (1625) 12 By divers Epi- 
thites, and fine conveiances. 

+10. Carrying on, conduct, management (of an 
affair); carrying out, execution. Also in Afus., 
Execution. Ods. 

1572 R. H. tr. Lanaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 27 [She] declared 
the slie conveiance of this horrible deed unto her husband. 
1587 Goupinc De Mornay xi. 150 By the orderly conueyance 
of things which he sceth both aboue and beneath; by the 
order which they keepe without og eas 1597 Mortey 
Introd, Mus, 150 One with a quicke hand playing vpon an 
instrument .. will by the hast of his conueiance cloke manie 
faultes. 2607 Dexker Northw. Hoe v. i. Wks. 1873 LI. 63 
My reuenge will haue a more neat vnexpected conuey- 
ance. a 162 Brome Mad Couple w. 1. Wks. 1873 I. 69 Full 
directions for the conveyance of our designe. 

+11. Manner of mana, or conducting ; skilful 
management, skill; generalship. Ods. 

1526 Fritn Disput. Purgat. 173 Since such a paisa so 

ly recommended for his conveyance and_ wisdom, 
andleth this matter. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
1. Ep. Ded., In..the world, there is most excellent con- 
veiance without confusion. 1600 Dv, Dodyfoll 1. i. in 
Bullen O, PZ, III. 110 Marke the conveiance of this lovelic 
hand. 1604 Epmonps Odserv. Casar's Comit. 53 Neither 
is a Commaunder the lesse valued for fine conueyance in 
militarie projects. ; 
+b. esp. Cunning management or contrivance ; 
underhand dealing, jugglery, sleight of hand. Ods. 
x53x_ Exvor Gow. 1. xxvi, If they be taken with any crafty 
conueiaunce. 1547 J. Harrison Lxhort. Scottes arz In an 
euill cause, muche arte and conucyaunce must be vsed, a- 
fore it can —— good. xg63 Jews. Def, Afol. (2611) 
28x Miracles be wrought..sometime by the conueiance of 
the Diuell. x59 Suaxs. 1 /Y¥en, VI, 1, iii, 2, 1 am_come 
to suruey the ‘Tower this day ; Since Henries death, I feare 
there is Conucyance. 1608 Day Lazy Trickes w. ii, The 
deepest wit could not haue bettered Our smooth conueyance, 
1615 J. Srernens Satyr. Ess, (ed. 2) 278 He hath a sleight 
of hand, or cleanly conveiance, which threaten silver spoones. 
1625 W. Pemaie Fustification (1629) 34 Arminius .. vsed 
much closenesse & cunning conveyance. 1642 Mitton A fol, 
Sect, (x851) ae The dexterity and conveiance of his non- 
sense. «1704 T. Brown Praise Poverly Wks. 1730 I. 93 
The legerdemain must be clean and the conveyance impene- 
trable to the eye of the people, 

+e. (with @ and 42) A secret or cunning device, 
an artifice, a trick of jugglery. Ods. 

1534 Mrs. M. Basser tr. Afore’s Treat. on Passion Wks, 
1397/1 Youre subtyle conueyghaunces. xs65 Jewer Refi. 
Harding (1611) 43 That..is another conuciance, to blinde 
thy sight. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, Pilarius..A juggler 
that playeth his conueighances with little round balles. 1592 
Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 30.2, All Italionate conucyances, 
as tokill a man, and then mourne forhim. 1627-97 Fectuan 
Resolves u. \xviii. 303 They are deterr’d from poor'and 
skulking conveyances. x64z Minton Anzmadz, (1851) 205 
A pretty slip-skin conveyance ! 

+d. coucr. An.ingenious device, a contrivance. 

1896 Harincton Afetau. Ajax, The deviser of this rare 
conveyance, 161x Corvat Cruditics 207 Sundry little pieces 
of..marble in checker-work, and other most exquisite con- 
veyances. bid. 455 A very large spheare beautified with 
many cunning conueighances and withe inuentions, 


IT. A way or means of conveying. 


_. 12. A conducting way, passage, or channel. 


ta. A way -of communication, a passage, 
Sometimes, a private or secret passage. “Also fig. 
1542 in Harl. Afise. (Malh.} I. 237 Our enemye, knowynge 
the places and conueighaunces of the countrees. 1600 
Surrier Countrie Farme vu. xxxix, 867 [Badgers] holes 
are deepe and narrowe. .consisting of many conueiances and 
passages. a 1639 W. Wuatety Prototypes 1. xxxi. (1640) 


CONVEYANCING. 


156 To keepe, this window as it were of the soule, to be 
master.of this conveighance, by which so much comes in and 
goes out of the soule. 1642 R. Carrenter Lxpertence iv. 
p. vii, Scarce a House..which they have not fitted with 
Private doores and conveyances, “1691 tr. EZyilianne’s 
Obs. Journ. Naples 173 Stopping up the Conveyance they 
had made under their Walls. 

+b. A channel for conveying water, steam, 
smoke, electricity, etc. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. u. (1586) 109 For con- 
veighances of water, the Alder..and the Pitche Tree, are 
best made in Pipes. 1607 Suaus. Cor. v. i. 54 These Pipes 
and these Conueyances of our blood. 1615G. § aNpys Trav. 
x25 Vnder the mouthes of the vpper ouens are conueyances 
for smoke. x69 Leak MWaterwks. 26 There must be 3 con- 
veiances for the wind. 1710 T. Funter Pharne. Lxtemp. 
300 A free circulation through the minutist Conveyances of 
the Humane Machine. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 308 
Tf struck with lightning, it would thus far be a sufficient 
conveyance; then joining the kitchen grate to the leaden 
sink by a metal conveyance. 

e. A conducting pipe in an organ ; see quots. 

1840 Penny Cyc, XVI. 492 One of the front pipes, to which 
the wind is conveyed by metal tubes called conveyances, 
1876 Hires Caéech. Organ v. (1878) 40 The pipes in the 
front of the case [of an organ]. .are supplied with wind from 
the wind-chest by means of pipes of metal, tin, or wood, 
called conveyances, which carry the wind from the sound. 
board to those pipes at a distance, 

13. A means of transport from place to place, a 
carriage, a vehicle: now, esp. applied to anything 
used to convey persons as passengers, ¢.g. any 
kind of private or public vehicle, a railway car- 
riage, a boat, ship, etc. Formerly applicable also 
toa beast of burden: ef. CARRIAGE. 

1598 Suaks, Aferry IV, ut. iii, 135 Your husband’s heere 
at hand, bethinke you of some conueyance : in the house 
you cannot hide him. 1649 Sir E, Nictrotas in NV. PaZgers 
(Camden) 126 The last letters you sent were by Mr, Hard- 
ings conveyance. 170z R. Netson in Pefss’s Diary VI. 
256 The conveniency of public_conveyances, 1776 ADAM 
Ssurn JV. X. tv. i.(1869) I. 312 Mules are the only convey- 
ance which can safely be trusted. 1825 C. Worpswortn 
Let. in Overton Life (1888) 31 We start by the first convey- 
ance, the night coach, for London. 1830 Disrartt Hone 
Lett. 1. 2 The steam packet is a beastly conveyance. _18g0 
Lyewt 2nd Visit U.S. 11. 320 It must have been transferred 
to three distinct conveyances, including two railways, 

+14. jig. A means or medium for communicating ; 
an organ or channel of communication ; a ‘ vehicle’ 
(of thought, etc.). Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chron, 1x There lacked only an orgaine and 
conveighance bothe how secretly to serche and knowe the 
myndes of the nobilitee. 1597 Hooker Zec?, Pol, v. Ixvii. 4 
Should serve as..conveyances of his body and blood unto 
them, ax1g1z Ken Divine Love Wks. (1838) 318 Thou. .art 
the Author and Fountain of grace, and thou only hast the 
right of instituting the conveyances of thy own grace, 1915 
Bentiry Serm. x. 348 And the Apostles to speak more au- 
thenticlyin that conveyance [Latin] than in their own Words, 
184x Myers Cath. Th, ut, § 6. 21 Our Lord did not use His 
Apostles as mere mechanical conveyances of Truth. 

II. attrib., as conveyance-stamp, -pipe ( 7b, 8). 

1845 MeCurtocn Zaration u. vi. § 3 The conveyance 
stamp on a sale is fixed at ros. per cent. 

Convey'ance, v. Usually in Ja. dple. Con- 
vey‘anced: see quot., and cf. CONVEYANCE sd. I2¢, 

1874 Mickretnwarre Aled. Parish Ch. 73 The larger pipes 
do not suffer. .from being brought forward, or conveyanced 
off, as the organ-builder terms it. 1876 Hires Crtech. 
Organ v. (2878) 40 Pipes of metal, tin, or wood, called con- 
veyances, which carry the wind from the sound-board to 
those pipes at a distance; and which are thus said to be 
*conveyanced off’, 2 

Conveyancer (kdnvélinsaz). [f. CONVEYANCE 
$b.3 see -ER1 1,] : 

L. That which conveys or accomplishes the con- 
veyance of anything. (In quot. 1791 said of a 


person.) . 

1623 Br. Hatt Seri, Wks, 1837 V. x65 The moon .. the 
receptacle of all the influences of the heavenly bodies, and 
the conveyancer of them to this inferior world. 1668 Howe 
Bless. Rightcous Wks. (1834) 248b, The vehicula, the con- 
veyancers of the divine nature. x79x Mav, D'Arsiay Diary 
7 daly Her Majesty made me also the happy conveyancer 
of various presents to them both. 1794 G. Apams Wat. §- 
L£xp. Philos. 1. xxi. 387 Nature is nothing more than a 
conveyancer .. conducting activity from one substance to 
another. : 

2. A lawyer who prepares documents for the 


conveyance of property, and investigates titles to 
property. ay 

16g0 E. Henpon, etc. (¢it/e), The Perfect Conveyancer ; or 
Select Precedents. xyz2 Sreete Spec, No. 272 F 1, 1 have 
2 young Kinsman who is Clerk to a great Conveyancer. 
19723 SteeLe Conse, Lovers u.i, The mother has actually 
sent for the conveyancer to draw articles.for his marriage 
with Lucinda. 1833 Macautay Zss., Walpole's Lett. (1854) 
I, 264/2 He, .tasked the ingenuity of conveyancers to tic’ up 
his villa in the strictest settlement. 1878 Brack Green 
Past. xiii. 101 Who is also. .a notary public, a conveyancer 
and real estate agent. 1891 Laz List 29: (List of ].,Con- 
veyancers not at the Bar, mys 8 as We 

+38. A dexterous thief. Ods. - 

1783 SMouLEtr Cut. Fathone (1813) I. 99 He had therefore 
concerted his measures with the dexterity of an experienced 
conveyancer. ¢ Se eee 


Conveyancing (kfnvétinsin), vid, sb. [f. 
Conveyance sb.: cf. gardening, banking, etc. and 
see -ING 1,] ; . 

+1, The use of ‘ conveyance’ or underhand prac- 
tices ; deceitful contrivance, . Obs. : . 


CONVEVED. 

1676 Marvitt, Aly; Smirke 27- Sufficient for Salvation, 
without the Chicanrey and Conveyancing of humane Ex- 
tentions.” 2690 Drypen Awphitryor v. 1, He's damnably 
used to false conveyancing. R 

2.. The drawing of deeds and other instruments, 
for the transference’ of property from one peison to 
another; the branch of the law which deals with 
titles and their transference ; the art or profession 
of the conveyancer. ; . 

1914 G. Jacon (Zi#/e), The Accomplished Conveyancer 3 of 
the nature and kinds of all Deeds and Instruments used in 
Conveyancing. x808 Scorr fem. in Lockhart, The abstruse 
feidal doctrines connected with conveyancing. 1856 Emer- 
son Lng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 11, 113 For the most 
part, the natural science in England is..as void of imagina-~ 

tion and free play of thought, as conveyancing. 1881 Ac¢ 
44 & 48 Vict. c. 41 (#é#/e) An act for simplifying and improv- 
ing the practicé of Conveyancing. 

b, attrdb. or pl, a.. ae 

1826 BentHaM in Westin. Rev, VI. 492 Imperfection .. in 
conveyancing instruments, ‘:8g8 Lp. St. Lzonarvs' Handy 
Bk, Prop, Law xxii. x73 Investments under the opinion of 
one of the Conveyancing Counsel will render the trustee, &c. 
safe, 1863 Dickens AZut, Fr. 1. viti, Common-law clerk, 
conveyancing clerk, eee 

3. Fraudulent ‘transfer of property, swindling. 

1734 ‘Gyres Satn’ Dang. Tendency Card-playing 9, I 
have.always look’d upon a Gaming-House in no other Light 
than’as an Office of Conveyancing, ; 

Convey’ed, 24/. a. See Convayv.1 _ 

xgo2 Arxynson tr, 4, Kempis’ Init. 156 The royall poetes 
with theyr craftye conueyed poemes, & elegant oratours 
with theyr oracions garnisshed with eligancy. 1548 Hatt 
Chron, 84; Their craftie conveighed purpose. 1817 Pa7?. 
Debates 1369 A case in which a man was called upon to re- 
turn conveyed property the day after his vote. 

Conveyer (kgnvétor), Also -or (in senses 3, 
4b). . [f. Convey v.2+-ER.] : 

1. One that conveys, carries, or transmits. 

* 2813-4 Acts Hen. VIII, c. 3. Preamb., The utter undoyng 
of. .merchauntes conveyers of the said Clothes. 1548 Hatt 
Chron, 132, The conveyers:of the hulkes knewe not the 
very channell.- 16rz Brerewooo Lang, & Relig. xiii. 141 
The conveyers of waters of these times content themselves 
even with one inch [of descent] in 600 foot. 1664 H. More 
Atfyst. Inig, 1090 The Church may be unfailing conveiers of 
[Scripture] down to posterity without being infallible Inter- 
reters thereof. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela Ill, zor Being 
ut the humble Conveyer of her Bounty to them! 21829 The 
Bengaliee 344, The, messenger and conveyer of these .. 
writings and their replies, a 
-} 2. A nimble or light-fingered thief see Con- 
vBY.2, 6b. Obs. 

1893 SHaks. Rich. IT, w, i. 317 Oh good : conuey: Con- 
ueyers are you all, That rise thus nimbly by a true Kings 
fall. - : ; 


- 8. One who transfers property, 
- 1647 N. Bacon’ Disc. Gout. Lng. xii, (1739) 66 Where 
L nie were conveyed by writing or act of the party.. the 
Will of the Conveyor should be’ strictly observed, 670 
Moral State Eng. 61 Contrary to the intent of the Conveyer, 

4. A thing that conveys, or transmits, 

-162x Burton Anat, Mel, u.-iv. 1, ii, (1652) 378 Whey, 
which is the common convayer of all such things as purge 
black choler. 2662 Stituincri. Orig. Sacr. 11 t. § x4 Mak. 
ing the senses the only certain conveyers of the truth of 
things to'the mind. 1842-3 Grove Cory. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 
x23 The dense matter is. the conveyer of the undulations, 
* ‘be spec. Applied to various'mechanical contriy- 
ances, e.g, for conveying grain, chaff, flour, etc. in 
a mill, timber to the wheel in a saw-mill, hay or 
straw to another part of a barn, etc, Also conveyor. 

1880 Chamber's Eucycl,s.v, Barvel-Making, [The staves] 
are ‘then laid upon an endless conveyer, which'carries them 
against two circular saws, 1883 Harper's Mag. June 73/2 
(Amer, Flour-imilis) It empties itself-into conveyers, con- 
sisting .of small buckets travelling upon an, endless helt. 
1887 Lngindering 29 July 132 The anti-friction grain con- 

[uel] = 


yeyor.. bids fair to come into extensive use. 


Conveying ‘(kfnvztin), “v7. sd. 
-CONVEYANOE, in various senses. 

1483 Caxron Gold. Lee. 68/4 By the conueyeng of one of 
them of Amalech. x58 Hortypanp Zreas. Fr, Tong., 
Esloignement, a conueying .away.. 1586 W. Wenee Eg. 
Poetrie (Atb.) 65 The fine repititions: the clarklie conuey- 
ing of contraries. x62x Borron Staé. Irel. 335 (an. 1x Eliz.) 


As well ‘by stealing, as.by open conveying of the same. ' 
x64 Secpen Tadle-7. (Arb.) 4x We agree upon the con-” 


veying of this House. sf _ - ‘ 
Conveying, @. [-1xe2],  That° conveys, in 
various senses of the vd. : atk 


1s92z West 1st Pt. Syubol, § 46 E, Instruments constitu 
tiue coiueying, are those by which estates, properties or. 


powers ..are transferred and conueied to, others. ‘1607 
Suaxs. Cov. 1. vi. § By interims, and ght 3 gusts;-we 
have heard The charges of our friends. 1883 
Sept. 2/7 The conveying steamers were seven in number, 
Conveyor: see ConverEr 3, 4b. 
+Con-vicar. Obs. [Cf OF; convicaire]. A 
co-vicar, (Cf. Co- 3b.) 
3726 AyiirFE Parerg. 502 A perpetual Vicar of this kind 
..may have a Temporal Con-Vicar to aid and assist him, 
‘+ Convi-ciate, v. Olds, Also -tiate. [f, ppl, 
stem of L, convicda-r7 (vitdari) to revile, rail at, f, 
conviciune or -vitium outcry, wrangling, loud ré- 
proach.] Bt ay Pe ME a 
* trans, 'To revile, reproach, slander, rail at. 
, 1604. Ts Wricur Passions v, § 4. 281 Iniuried. .calumniat- 
ing, convitiating, or any way dishonoring.vs. 1646 GauLe 
Cases Cousc, 61 Convitiating her [the blessed Virgin], with 
one infamous nick-tiame or other,- 6: 7. ee eee Ee 


Vou, II. 


aily News - 
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Hence } Convi'ciating, £f/.a. 


1628 J. Doucaty Sevion 23 Amidst the.noise of such 
conuiciating iarres, the truth is scarcely heard.” 
+ Convi‘ciatory, z. Obs. Also-tiatory. [f 


L. type *conviciatore-us, f. convicdaior-ene railer, 
agent-n. f. comvzcia@rt: see prec. and -ory.] 
Wrangling, railing ; reproachful. 

x6rx T.-James Corrupt. Scrift. To Rar. (1612) 14 Auoid- 
ing .. conuitiatorie ents, which doe but ingender 
strife. x18x3 J.C. Hosnouse Yourney 585 The favourite 
term of reproach with the Greeks, whose convitiatory 
language is most violent and abusive. 

+ Convicinity. Obs. nonce-wd, [After med.L. 


conviciniune neighbourhood, convicinalis neigh- 
bouring; f. L. con- together + viciv-xs neighbour- 
ing: cf. viczuzty.] Vicinity to each other. 

x782 Warton Hist. Kiddington (1815) 24 pelkci first 
stated the convicinity and contiguity of the two parishes. 

+ Convi'cious, 2c. Obs. Also 6-7 -tious. [f. L. 
convici-1m, or -vitiitne (see CONVICIATE) + -OUS.] 
Railing, reproachful, abusive. 

1407 Exaun. W. Thorpe in Arb. Garner VI, 109 Many 
more .. convicious words were spoken to me. 1533 Le¢t. 
Suppression Monast. (Camden) 6 A convicyous dyaloge .. 
inveyinge specyally agaynst Saynt Thomas of Canterberye. 
xssq Jujunct. QO. Eliz. (R.), These convicious wordes— 
papist, or papistical, heretike, scismatike. 1651 Raleigh's 
Ghost 312 Convicious speeches and reproach, 

Convict (kpnvikt), 2A a. [ad. L. convici-us 
proved, convicted, confuted, pa. pple. of convdr- 
céve: see Convincr. It occurs in AFr.in Act. 38 
Edw. III, 1364-5.] +A. as pa. pple. Obs. 

1. Proved or pronounced guilty of an offence by a 
tribunal, Const. of 

1340 Hamrore Psalter vi. x Lord in thi dome. .sett noght 
swilk skilles agayns me pat i be conuycte. 1382 Wycur 
£x. xxi. 17 Who stelith a man, and sellith hym, conuycte 
[x388 conuyt] of the trespas, with deeth dye he. 1483 Cax- 
Ton Gold. Leg. 4x1/3 Wherof he was conuycte and wes 
shorne a monke., xsgsx Rosison tr. More's Utop, 1. (Arb.) 
47. Him that is conuicte of manslaughter. 1894 Smans. 
Rich. III, 1. iv. 192. _ 1670 Corron Espernon mt. x11, 636 He 
had been Convict of having four Wives at one and the same 
time. 1738 Hist. Crt. beta v.96 He shall be held as 
convict. 1820 Byron Mar, Fal. v. i. 48: Convict by many 
witnesses ,. of the guilt of treachery and treason. 

b. with other const. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 459 They that were con- 
vict in conspiracie azenst hym. ¢ 1425 WyNTouN Cron. vil. 
vi. 24 Mysdoaris for pare trespas convyct. 1460 CarGRAvE 
Chron. 154 The Jewys of Norwych were convicte before the 
Kyng, that thei had stole a child. xgag Tinpate NV. 7. 
Prol., We .. are .. convicte to eternall damnacioun. 1534 
Wriitinton Tudlyes Offices 1.(1540) 20 Suche, .be as conuyct 
in the same iniury. @1619 Donne BraSavaros (1644) 94 A 
witch, which is convict to haveeatena man, «1734 NortTu 
Exam, Chronol, 24 May 1681, Welmore convict for kid- 
napping. 

2. Proved guilty of error or reprehensible action. 

1382 Wycur 1 Cor, xiv. 24 [f alle men prophecien, forsoth 

. if ony vafeithful man or ydiot entre, he is conuict of alle, he 
is wyseli demed of alle. xgx5 BarcLay Egdoges ut. (1570) 
ciij/r He shalbe convict of liuing repreuable, 1616 B. 
Jonson Epigranmmes 1, lxviii, Playwright convict of publick 
wrongs to men. 1700 DryDEN Fables, Cinyras § Af. 228 
For Myrrha stood convict of ill, Her reason vanquish’d but 
unchang’d her will, @ 2845 Hoon Ghos¢ xiii, And you, Sir 
- Of perjured faith convict. 

8. Proved, demonstrated, made evident. 

_ ex4o0 Azpo?. Loll. 3 He is conuict not to be His vicar. 

4, Brought to internal conviction. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 36 Cain no doubte was 
conuict in conscience. 16x3 Jackson Creed 1. cxvi. Wks, I. 
rrg The later Grecians having their consciences convict with 
the evidence, 


5. Overcome, vanquished, subdued, 

1430 Carcrave Life Si. Kath. 147 Oure faderis here-be- 
forn ,. were neuere in bataill, neyther conuycte ne lorn. 
1548 Raynoto Byrik bien foo 129 Which [food] for the 
copye and superfiuite therof can not be conuicte ne ouer- 
cume of nature, , 

q Accused, : 

3868 Grarron Chron, II, 132 No fault could be found 
against any-of the Personnes that were convict before the 
ee By reason wherof, diverse .. were restored to their 
offices. 

B.as adj. 1. =Convicrep. F 
1849 Coverpate in Udall’s Erasut, Par., Fames 30. A 
convicte transgressour of the lawe. «1625 in Rushw. H7s#. 

Coll. (2659) 1. 343 His wife being 2 convict popish Recusant. 
-&1695 Woop L7fe (1848) 313 ole, A convict libeller, sg1z 

Stesce Sgect. No. 528 @x By fineing Batchelors as Papists 

convict, “1865 Nicuots Britton IT. 2 Unless he died as a 

felon convict. ° yo . ms 

-4°2. Proved, manifest. OJ. © =‘ °° 

x74x Warnurton Div, Legat, IT. 48x To argue against 


convict impertinencies.. 
Convict (ke nvikt), 50.1 
shift ofthe stress], 2 ee 
_1, One convicted in a: judicial investigation of a 
punishable offence. arch. ¢ ae 
“1830-2 Act 22 Hen. VITI, c. 15 All wilful escapes, as well 
of conuictes as of Le paige 1sgo Greenwoon Collect. 
Sclaund, Art. Aijb; Who. .might delyuer them, as conuicts 
of heresie vnto the secular powers." 1740 Progos. Prov, 
Poor 13 Convicts of Theft’and Robberies .. may-be com- 
mitted. 1773 Gent? Mag. XLII. 44 The following con- 
victs were executed at Tyburn pursuant to their sentence; 
1858 J. Martineau Std. Ch#. 83 That this Galilean convict 
* shall be the world’s confessed deliverer. - -. Se istactie. cc 


a1 prec., with subseq, 


‘CONVICT, 


2, spec; A condemned criminal serving a sentence 
of penal servitude. 

1786 Trials, etc., of ¥. Shepherd 49 The intended trans- 
portation of convicts to the newsettlements at Botany Bay. 
1823 Syp, Situ Ws. (x859) I]. 15/x Under the infamous 
term convict, are comprehended crimes of the most different 
degrees and species of guilt. One man is transported for, 
etc, x84x-44 Emerson £ss., Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 242 
The children of the convicts at Botany Bay. AZod. Escape 
of a convict from Dartmoor. 

8. A person proved to be wrong. Ods. 

zs8z LamBARDE Zivex. iv. xiv. (1588) 562 Even so were 
these conuicts ridiculously purged by them. 

4, attrib. and Comb. (chiefly in sense 2). a. of 
or pertaining to convicts or to the system of 
keeping convicted criminals in penal establishments 
or settlements; b. used for convicts, as convict- 
barge, -colony, -dress, -hulk, -prison, -ship, etc. 

@ 1811 Bentuam Wks. XI. 152 The convict population 
of the country. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 138/t The im- 
ibang of negro slaves. .soon lowered the value of convict 
labour. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. x45 The unwieldy 
convict gangs, 1887 T7es 26 Aug. 7/5 OF convict life in 
the Australian colonies. 

b. 1863-87 Foxe A. & AL. (1684) III. 158 The Bishop 
sent him to the convict Prison. 1758 J. Buaxe Plax Afar. 
Syst, so The infection which a few hands taken out of a.. 
convict-ship spread amongst the .. seamen. 1843 Penny 
Cycel, XXV. 146/2 On board the different convict-hulks a 
book is kept by an overseer, in which are entered the names 
of all convicts, 1849 E. Ei. Narier Excurs. S. Africa 1. 
p. xviii, Giving the Mother Country the right to make the 
Cape a Convict Colony. 1885 Spurcron Zreas. Dav. Ps. 
exxxii. 18 It shall be their convict dress to all eternity. 
1890 Century Mag. XXXVIIL 743/2 He was. .incarcerated 
in the central convict-prison at Kharkoff. 

+ Convi'ct, sb.7 Obs. Sc. [f. Convicr v.] = 
Conviction, verdict of guilty. 

1567 Sc. Acts Afary (1814) 566 (Jam.) The pretendit con: 
vict, decreit, and dome gevin in the Justice court. /déd. 577 
Diuerss poinctes and articles contenit in the convict foirsaid, 

Convict (kpnvitkt), v. [f. L. convict- ppl. 
stem of conwizc-cre (sec Convince). Cf. Convict 
ppl. a, which was in use before the other parts of 
the vb.; the pa. t. was also formerly sometimes 
convict(e.] 

1. ¢rans, To prove (a person) guilty of an offence 
which makes him liable to legal punishment; sdec. 
to find or declare guilty, after trial before a legal 
tribunal, by the verdict of a jury or the decision of 
a judge. Const. of (= Convinon 4.) 

3380 Wycuir Hs. (1880) 75 God techip..pat o trewe 
man, as danyel dede, schal conuycte two false prestis. 
1516 in AZyrr. our Ladye p, lix, To have conuyctyd hym of 
heresye, 1584 Powe Lloyd's Cambria 37 No englishman 
should be conuicted except by English Judges, «@x16x0 
Hearey Theophrastus (1636) 25 Being convicted of theft, he 
shall be drawn and halled by head and shoulders. 1959 
Rosertson Hist. Scot. 1. v. 332 If we believe some histo- 
rians, they were convicted by sufficient evidence. 1828 
Crurse Digest (ed. 2) 111. 196 Lawrence Earl Ferrers. .was 
convicted and executed for murder, in the year 1760. 1839 
Tuirtwatt Greece VI, 323 The attempts .. made by the 
accusers of Socrates to convict him of treason against the 
Athenian commonwealth, 

+b. with other const. Ods. 

1609 Hottanp Am. Afarcell. xvi. iii, 108 His wife,.by 
good proofe was convicted to have written the same, 1665 
Mantey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 468 The Spaniard .. was 
afterwards convicted, that he would by treachery have in- 
yaded his Castles upon the Sound, : 

e. absol. 

1841-4 EMERSON Zss., Compens, Wks. (Bohn) I, 42 If you 
make the criminal code sanguinary, juries will not convict. 
1848 Macauiay Hist. Eng. 1.177 A single justice of the 
peace might convict without a jury. , 

2. To prove or declare guilty of reprehensible 
conduct, error, etc.; now taken as ¢vazsf. from 


prec. Const. of (t jor), (= ConvINCE 4.) 

¢1366 Cuaucer A BC 86 That he hath in hise lystes of 
mischaunce Conuict bat ye bobe haue bouht sodeere. 1382 
Wyciir Dan. xii. 62 Denyel hadde conuict [1388 conuyctid] 
hem of her mouth, for to haue saide fals witnessyng. © 1460 
Carcrave Chyou, 82 Augustin., mad many bokes; con- 
victe many herisies, x6s2 F. Hawkins Vouth's Behaw, i. 
§ 32 (1663) 7 That will.. convict thee of a desire to have 
executed it thyself, 2708 J. Parrripce (¢é¢/e) Squire Bicker- 
staff detected; or the astrological impostor convicted. 1840 
Mrs, Browning Drama of Zxtle Poems (1850) I. at, T.. 
look away from Earth which doth convict me, 1872 Mor- 
Ley Voltaire (1886) 136 One could hardly be convicted now 
of want of sensibility, if, etc. 

b. transf. ; 

1843 M. Parrison Zss. (7889) 1, ro That boundless plain of 
Languedoc, convicted of all guide-books of being arid, 
brown, and wholly uninteresting. Arco Ruskin Sev, Laps 
iv. § 7. 99, I have just convicted the Greek fret of ugliness, 

+3. To prove, establish by proof, as against 
assertions to the contrary: (=CONVINOE 5.) (Orig, 
of things blamable.) Ods. 3 oft, 

ex400 Afol, Loll.3 Ifhe be conuicted not to luf, ne to do 
pe office of Crist. 1558 Kennepy Tractive in Wodr. Soc. 
Misc, (2844) x19 Thir twa argumentis,.convictis the genes 
rale Counsalis to be the,membir of the Congregatioun re- 
presentand the universale Kirk. 1863 Homies. Rebellion 
1. (x8s9) 565 Convicting such subjects‘... to be neither good 
subjects nor good: men. , ax600 Hooker ‘Leel. Pol, (J:), 
Imagining: that these proofs will convict a testament to 
have that in it which other men can nowhere by reading: 


. find. 16g6°Rinctey Pract. Physick 137 Cold-water may 


be allowed to those are‘used'to it; ‘on the state and’ the 
matter being convicted, * 2 2 Dace 
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CONVICTABLE, 


A:-To :bring conviction -or acknowledgement. of 
error home to-(a° person); to impress with the 
sense of sinfulness. --Cf. Conviction 8. oe 

-1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4b, Notwithstandynge 
Pic ali eta conuictel Wea, 16rz Brace Fohu 
viii. 9 They .. being conuicted by their owrie conscience, 
werit out one by one. x624 FLETCHER Wie yor Month w. 
i, You are too’ late ‘convicted to be good yet. 1862 Furnt- 
vain Pref i. Brunne’s Handl, Synne 18 You yet speak to 
us, and convict us of sin as we read your words, 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 227 He is supposed to have a 
mission to convict men of self-conceit. 

+5. To compel (a: person) by proof, argument, 
etc. to: acknowledge an assertion, confess .an 
opinion, etc. ; = Convinox 3. Obs. 

1583 GoLpinc Calain on Deut. vii. 39 The people were 
conuicted of Gods mighty working in their behalfe. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. 1, iv. (1622) 7 He would .. by his 
owne confession conuict him, that the Common-wealth was 
but one body. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. i. 3 He 
did not indubitably believe, untill he was after convicted 
in the visible example of Abel. 16s9 M. Casauson Pref. 
Dee's Relat. Spir. Djb, If by that time he be not con- 
victed he shall have my good will to give it over. 

6. To prove (a doctrine (0ds.) or its holders) to 
be wrong, erroneous, or false ; = CONVINCE 6. arch. 

1594 [see Conviction 3]. 3646 Str T. Browne Psend. Ep. 
1, vill, 122 Which conceit being already convicted, not only 
by Scaliger, Riolanus and others, but daily confutable almost 
every where out of England. 2682 W. Rosertson Phraseol. 
Gex, (1693) 387 To convict, or prove the contrary, vefutare. 
xgos E. Howarn (¢it/e) Copernicans of all Sorts Convicted. 
1865 Grote P/ato I. xi. 371 No man shall be able to con- 
vict you in dialogue. 

+b. To detect and expose (an error, etc.). Obs. 

1717 J. Fox Wanderer (1728) 139 Arguments. .sufficient 
to convict the Fallacy of a desponding Principle. 

+7. To overcome, vanquish, conquer; = Con- 
vince 1. Obs. (Cf. Convicr ga. Axle. 5.) 

1595 Suaxs. Yoh mu. iv.2 A whole Armado of conuicted 
saile Is scattered and dis-ioyn’d from fellowship. 1607 
Pilgr, Princes 11 [Hippolita] being convicted by ‘Theseus, 
for her singular stoutnes and courage, was married to him. 

Hence Convi'cting vd/. sb. and fl. a. 

1611 CotGr., Eviction, an eviction, convincement, or con- 
victing. 1865 C. J. Vaucuan Plain Words xi. (1866) 21x 
‘These accusing and convicting consciences, 1868 Daily 
News 13 Aug., The belief of the convicting magistrates. 


Convi'ctable, -ible, @ rare. [f. Convict v. 
+-ABLE.] Capable or deserving of being convicted. 


1775 in Asu (Supp.), Convictable, convictible. 1846 Wor- 
CESTER, Convictible. 


Convicted (kgnviktéd), ap/. a. [f. Convicrv. 
+-ED!, As pple. found already in Wyclif, but as 
adj. not till Convicer f#/. a, began to go out of 
use in this sense.] 

1. Proved or found guilty ; condemned. 

6x1 Coter., Convaincn, conuicted, conuinced. 1642 Mit- 
Ton Animady. Pref., TONY a..convicted pseudepis copy 
of prelates. 1843 Penny Cycl, XXV.140/1 The proportion 
of convicted offenders to population .. is as 1 to 850, 1858 
Froupe Hist. Zug. U1, xv. 318 [Henry] was never known 
to pardon a convicted traitor of noble blood. 

+2. Overcome, vanquished. Obs. 

1898 [see Convict wv. 7]. 

Conviction (kgnvikfen). Also 5 -viccion. 
fad. L. convdetedn-em, n. of action from conutucére : 
see Convinck, Cf. mod.F. conviction (not in 
Cotgr.).] The-action of convicting or convincing. 

1. The proving or finding a person guilty of 
an offence with which he is charged before a legal 
tribunal ; legal proof or declaration of guilt; the 
fact or condition of being convicted: sometimes 
including the passing of sentence. Stmmary con- 
victzor : conviction by ajudge or a bench of magis- 
trates without a jury.” * - : Sone 

149t Act 7 Hen. VIL, c. 21 As though none atteyndour 
nor conviccion had ben'hadde ageynst the seid William. 
1628 Dise, Fesuits’ Coll, (Camd. Soc.) 22 They .. ministred 
matter sufficient for their legal conviction. - 1670 G. H. His¢. 
Cardinals 1, ut. 69 For the conviction of a Bishop, there 
was seventy-two witnesses ‘requir’d.’ * 1767 BLAcksTone 
Comm. Il. 421 This forfeiture commences from the time of 
conviction. 1835 Une Philos, Manuf. 360 The perjury of 
the witnesses placed an effectual barrier against conviction: 
_ b, with @ and y?. . 2 

1987 T. Docnerty (¢é¢/c) Crown Circuit Assistant; being 
a collection of precedents of Indictments, Informations, 
Convictions by Justices, 1827 Bentuam Ration. Evid. Wks, 
1843 VII, 314 Convictions pronounced by justices of the 
peace.acting out of sessions. 186x W.. Beun Died. Law 
Scot, 229/t Convictions generally proceed on the verdict of 
a jury; but ovr law also admits of summary convictions, 
without the intervention of'a jury, in certain circumstances, 


_ 1.2, Demonstration, proof. Os. 
1646 Sin T. Browns Psend. Ef. ut, xvi.t44 We. rest sufli- 
ciently confirmed in the experiments of worthy enquirers : 
Wherein to omit the ancient-conviction of Apollonius, we 
shall:set doiwne some -few of moderne Writers. 1647 Jer. 
Taytor Dissuas. Popery 1. § 5 The words of Saint Austin 
may suffice, as being an evident conviction, what was the 
doctrine of the primitive church in this question. . 
+38, The proving a person to be in error; con- 
futation. “Obs. i. i eee 
: 1894 Hooxer, Zecl, Pol, ut. § 8 (L.) To convict hereticks. : 
to use the peeibal instrument of their conviction, the light 
Ofreason, »x66r Bramnae Fusé Vind. v. 99 Although their 
silenes...he a.sufficient conviction-of them,-and a-sufficient 
vindication of us, . : woot ates 
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+4. The proving. (of error,‘etc.) ‘to be such ; de- 
tection and exposure. Ods......-. 0 2 

1641 Be, Mountacu Acts & Mou, (1642) 417 Nothing was 
contained in those books which did make to the conviction 
of their heresies. 1647. Jer. Tavior Dissuas. Popery w- 
title-p., Fisrther reproof and conviction ‘of the Roman errors. 
2653 Manton Ex. James iii: 17-It-is a sleepy zeal that 
letteth errors go away quietly without conviction. 1724 
A, Cotuns Gr. Chr. Relig. 279 [It] makes his conviction 
of mistakes in some cases difficult. ears aos 

5. The bringing any one to recognize the truth 
of what-he has not before accepted; convincing. 

1664 H, More Myst. Inig. Apol. 557 This Conviction to 
what is false, or Inconviction to what is true, arises not 
from any‘fault of his, but is invincible Ignorance. 1692, 
Locke Zoleration Wks. 1727 LI. ii. 264 [They] seek only 
the ospliance, ber concern themselves not for the Con- 
viction of those they punish. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat, L- 
299 To require something more for the conviction of the 
experimentalist, - 1828 WHATELY [he?. 1. Introd., The Con- 
viction of those who are either of a contrary opinion to 
the one maintained, or who are in doubt whether to admit 
or deny it. x . 

6. The mental state or condition of being con- 
vinced ; strong belief on the ground of satisfactory 
reasons or evidence ; settled persuasion. 

1699 Perys Diary VI. 197, I little expected to have been 
ever brought so near to a conviction of the reality of it 
1719 J. Ricitarpson Sc. Connoisseur 40, 1 am serious, and 
speak from Conviction, and Experience. 1752 Jounson 
Rambler No. 20726 A painful conviction of’ his defects. 
1828 CartyLe Life Werner Misc. I. 109 His belief is likely 
to have been persuasion rather than conviction. x859 Gro. 
noe 4 ‘ ‘Bede 20 The quiet depth of conviction with which 
she spoke, 

b. Phrase. Zo carry conviction (Carry 28 d). 

1817 KEATINGE 7rav. II. 168 In order to carry conviction 
home on the subject, our Palinurus now ran us ashore for 
the second time. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 27 Reasons 
.-such as carry with them a conviction of their truth. 1864 
D. Mitcuett Sev. Stor. 60 An earnestness and directness 
+ that carried conviction to the neighbors. 

7. An opinion or belief held as well proved or 
established ; a firm or settled persuasion. 

x84x W. Sparoine Jtaly § Jt. Js2. 111. 209 Consistent with 
the conviction that Manzoni is 2 man of high and original 
genius. 1883 Froupe Short Stud, 1V. u. i. 168 In the 
masses of the people the convictions which they had in- 
herited were still present. ue 7 

8. Theol, The fact or condition of being con- 
yicted or convinced of sin. Under conviction(s: in 
the state of awakened consciousness of sin. Cf. 
CONVINOEMENT A 

1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 294 Oh, how many 
men and women have fallen under such deep convictions, 
that they have day and night cried out of their sins, and of 
their lost and undone estates. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 114 
A work of grace in the soul discovereth itself. .It gives him 
conviction of sin. x821 Hist. Geo. Desmond a79 My soul 
was at that very time groaning under deep convictions. 

+9. Overthrow, defeat. Obs. rare. 

163t CuarMan Cavsar § Pompey v. i, Would Cesar knew, 
Sir, how you conquerd him In your conuiction. 

10. Comb. 

1786 Francis the Philanthropist 1, 139 Certain myrmi- 
dons .. in the ex ion of conviction-moncy, are so ex- 
tremely unwilling that a highwayman or_house-breaker 
should escape punishment, etc, 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace 
& Treth(x875) 13 Your name may have been written in the 
sheets of the Newgate conviction-book for murderers. 

Convi'ctional, a. rare. [f. prec, + -Au.] Of 
or pertaining to conviction or assured belief. 

1839 J. Steruinc Ess, & Tales (1848) I. 355 Persons .. to 
whom @ limited, conventional, rather than convictional, 
standard will make the whole distasteful, 
‘Convictionless, a. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Void ‘of conviction. ~ oe ae as 

1882 I", A. Tuayer in Chicago Advance 27 July, To enter 
ihe re of doctrine with convictionless phrases or borrowed 
thought. | ae 
Convictism (kgnviktiz’m). [f. Convrer sé.1 
+-1sM.] ‘The convict system ;. the system of penal 
settlements for convicted criminals, . : . 
©1864 W. Howrrr(cited in Webster), 18642ealw224 Feb. 
4 No one who has not’ lived in Australia can. appreciate 
the profound hatred of convictism that obtains there. 889 
Pall Mall G. 13 June 1 To bring the reign of convictism to 
a close in New Caledonia. f beet. 2 oo 

b. This system as embodied in ifs subjects; 
the convict class or body. . ees 

1868 Daily Tel. x Sept:, All the Australian colonies shut 
their gates against the invasion of convictism from Swan 
River, 1895 M. Crarke His Natural Life 1.1. v.68 Cone 
victism had established 2 tacit ri eae to converse in whispers. 
“Convictive (kgnviktiv), a [f. L.. convict- 

pl. stem of convincére (see CONVINCE) + -IVE.] 
Having the power of producing conviction. 

x6x2-15 Br. Harn Contenpl. N. 7..1v. xvi, The convictive 
answer of Christ is by way ‘of parable. 1666 TitLorson 
Rule of Faith u. v, To shew that'the scripture is not con- 
victive of the most obstinate and acute adversaries. x7oz 
C. Marner Maen. Chz-V1. vii. (1852) 456 Her confession was 
attended with such convictive circumstances, that it could 
not be slighted. 1737 L..Crarne Hist, Bible {z740) II, w. 
zo Convictive of their malicious design’ upon him, 1856 
Mas. Brownine Aur. Leigh yu. 306 Convictive as a mar: 
riage ring Before adulterous eyes, : ; vac 
‘Hence Convi'ctively adv.; Convi'ctiveness. 

-1653 H. More Antid. Ath. mt, v. (1712) 98 The Convictive- 
ness of these Narrations. 1664 —Exf. Seven Epistles 141 
The truth of the Gospel ‘had clearly shined .. so convic- 
tively. 1677 GaLE Cri. Gentiles ILI, 123 Rationally, solidly, 


- CONVINCE: 


‘ and‘convictiyely solved by.Bradwardine; « 1702 C., MATHER 
Magn. Che. The public judgments have sometimes very, 
convictively intimated the sins and faults for which, etc. ~", 

Convictment (kpaviktmént).xare, TE. Con- 
VIO? Y. ++MENT.] =.CONVICTION’. 0. 65 2... 

1593 Nasne Christ's. 7. (1613) 73 That the greater may be 
your conuictment. 1887 Chicago Advance 26 May 321/2 A 
reduction in crime and inthe number of convictments.- | .° 
“Convictor? (kfavirktax; -p2), * (a. L. convictor, 
-Ovremt, one who lives with another, table com- 
panion, f. convivére to live or dine together.] A 
table companion ; a boarder, commoner. 

-In Academical Latin, e.g. in the Laudian Statutes of the 
Univ. of Oxford, 1636, one of-the equivalents.of. contmen- 
satis CoMMONER: ¢.g. p. 265 ‘Nullus convictor sive com- 
mensalis’, In Eng. use, in' Roman Catholic seminaries 
and colleges. -. . -- . te ee eed 

1647 Crasuaw Poems x95 Lift our lean souls, and set us up 
Convictors of Thine own full cup... 674° BouNt Glossogr., 
Convictor,a daily companion at a Table, a’Sojourner. : One 
that lives and diets in a Religious House, but is not tied to 
the Rules of it. 1708 Cores, Convictor,'a boarder, 2845 G. 
Outver Collect. Biog. Soc. Fesus 84°’The second .. became 
convictor of the English College at Rome in 1667. 1889 
Havrietp Hist. St. Marie’s Mission Cha, Sheffield, He 
took up his residence at Ushaw College as a convictor. 

+ Convi'ctor 2. Obs. yare: » [Agent-n. ih 'L. 
form from convincére to CONVINCE: cf. L. victor 


from vincére.] One who convicts. . Uae 
16so T. Bayty Herba Parietis ‘To Rdr. 4. 1655-60 
Srantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 23/2 If any Man shall be con- 
vict privately of theft .. it shall be .. at the pleasure of the 
Convictor,.to put him in chains fivedays. =) s* 
“+ Gonvi'ctory, a. Obs. vare—}. [f Convict a: 
+-orY: cf. prec.] Convictive, condemnatory. _. 
1576 Frenne Panofl. Epist. rv b, For of letters there bé 
sundrie sortes.. Lau atorie, Convictorie, Objurgatorie. : 
+Convicy. Ods. rare—1. [ad. L. convied-2ai or 
-vitiéum outcry, wrangling, loud reviling or insult, 
Cf. OF, convice.] Reviling, reproach. soos 
1826 Piler. Perf, (W. de W.1531) 93 b, Conuicyes is wha: 
the defaute in nature, whether it be in body or soule, or ony 
other misfortune in our neygbour, is recited to his rebuke. - 
Convince (kfnvins), v. [ad. Li convine-dre 
to overcome, conquer, convict, demonstrate, f. cor- 
altogether, wholly + vicére to conquer.] ‘ 
I. To overcome. Z nee 
“+1. To overcome, conquer, vanquish ; jig. to 
overpower. Also absol. Obs. RR 
1548 Hatt Chron, 161 b, Thenglishmen .. with al their 
wittes studied bothe how to repulse & convince their enemies: 
1570 Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsiey 1V.174, 1 mean to 
go Into the Egypt land, Them toconvince by force of arms, 
1605 SHAKS. Mood. 1 vil. 64 His two Chamberlaines Will I 
with Wine, and Wassal_so conuince, That Memorie, the 
Warden of the Braine, Shall be a Fume. @1633 Munpay 
Pal. of Eng. 1 i, At length conviticed with the heavinesse of 
sleep -he turned him to the wall. ° Ske aie ct 
_+2. To overcome (a person) in argument; to 
prove to be wrong, confute. Obs. (Cf. also 6.) 
1530 Patscr. 498/2 There have ben twenty doctours to 
dispute with hym and above, but they all can nat convince 
hym. 1582 N, T.(Rhem.) Ae?s xviii, 28 For he with vehe- 
mencie conuinced [so x6xx} 188x confuted] the Lewes openly; 
shewing by the scriptures, that Iesvs is Christ. - x6xx Binte 
Fob xxxii, 12 There was none of you that conuinced [so 1885) 
lob, or that answered his words, 267x Mirton P, 2. 1. 3 
Satan stood..confuted and convinced Of his weak arguing 
and fallacious drift. “1708 J. Cramventarne Sé. Gt. Brit: 
i, M1. vii. (1743) 69 Their office is to confirm the wavering, 
convince the obstinate, nd Sa seennconts 
- # Johnson's explanation ‘to force any onc to acknowledge 
2 contested -position ’, is intermediate between 2 and 3; he 
has not the fully developed current sense. dt” 
- 3. To cause (a person) to admit, as established 
to his satisfaction, that which .is advanced in argu- 
ment ; to bring to-acknowledge the truth of; to 
satisfy or persuade by argument or evidence. In 
passive, To be brought to, or to have, a full, con- 
‘viction ; to be firmly persuaded, (= Convicr’s.) 
+ 2632 J. Haywarp tr. Bioudt's Lromena 65 The reverence I 
owe you obligeth mee to receive them [your reasons] as if 
they had already convinced mee. : r690 Locke um. Und. 
iv. xi, (1695) 363 He that Sees a Fire, may, if he doubt.. feel 
it too; and be convinced, by batting tis Hand in it. ¢x7g0 
Suenstone Llegies :vi, Translate the song, convince: my 
doubting maid. 2972 Ans. Reg. 25s, ‘Iam confuted, but 
not convinced’ is an apology sometimes offered. 1828 Car- 
LYLE Affse. (1857) 1. 202 Let him who would move and con- 
vince others, be first moved .and convinced himself. 875 
Jowerr Plato (ed, 2) I, 488 Iam convinced..and have no; 
thing more to object... - eee : 
b. ofa fact. - te j i 
x697 Drypen-Virg. Georg. Ww. Go Convine'd of Conquest, 
he resum'd-his Shape. 1797-1804 Bewicx Brit. Birds(1847) 
I. 63 But having since seen several. .the author is convinced 
of the mistake. * 1879 Lusnock Scf, Lect, vi, 171 It is never 
beet difficult ‘to convince one’s self of what one wishes to 
elieve. ae 


s 


ec. with sebord. ch | atin ey Se 
1606 Suaxs.-7x & Cr, mt ii, 271'That perswasion could 
ee thus conuince.me, That my, integritic and truth to you, 
ight be affronted, ete. 1662 Stituincr.. Orig. Sacr. ul. 
i. §2 Those who would not be convinced by them that there 
was a God. 2992 Cowper Letf,.27 May,- No man shall 
convince me that am improperly governed, while I feel the 
contrary. x862 Rusum Jfsera P, (2880)83 My neighbour 
cannot be convificed that Iam wiser than he is...  ~ 
d. To produce a moral conviction of sinfulniess; 
. Here there is’a mixture of 4 (where see quot. 1611 ‘ con- 
vince of sin’) with the modern notion of 3. 7Cf. Convicr 4. ° 


boss = 


CONVINCED. 


* 3648 Shorter Catech..Q. 3x Convincing .us.of our sin and ‘ 


misery., 21853 Ropertson Servz, Ser. un. iv. (1872) 59 By 
convincing .of sin, by humbling. the man. 1880 FROUDE 
-Buuyan ii. 25 A man of fervid temperament.suddenly con- 
vinced of sin. Sea . o 
tte. Phrase. .7o convince any one's belief. Obs. 
1694 Lp.’ Orrery Parthenissa (2676) 496 After I had con- 
Sas belief of that. ‘Truth by many protestations. 
Ibid, 360." * . ; 
TL. To convict, prove, demonstrate. -~ 
‘+4. To prove (a person) to be guilty, or in-the 
wrong, esp. by judicial procedure ; to prove or 
-find guilty; to conyict of; rarely for, zz (an offence 
‘or error); =.Convior v..1, 2. Ods. ’ 


1835 Fisner Ws, 435 Who that hath broken the lawe of * 


‘Moyses, if he were ‘conuinced by two or thre wytnesses, he 
with out any mercy shulde dye. 877 Hanmer Anc, Eccl. 
* Hist. (16x9) 443 Thou art convinced. .of many other hainous 
crimes, 1579 Tomson'Caluin's Serm. Tim. 198/x If. they 
be convinced thereby in the.latter day for abusing this cere- 
monie. xs80 Barer. 4/v. C 359 To be charged or con- 
‘uinced in many crimes, * 16x Biste 3o/n viil. 46 Which 
of you conuinceth mee of sinne? 1692 Rav Dissol, World 
tt. ix, (1732) 398 Convinces him, of a gross Mistake, 1796 
‘Foote Bankrupt ut. 87 Instead of clearing, this paper only 

Serves to convince her. % eee 

* +b. trans. of things. Obs. 

1624 A. Wotton Runune jr. Rome 58 The assumption .. 
‘will conuince the proposition of falsehood. x7x6 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit. 11. 361 All of them convine’d .. Arianism of 
Heresy and Blasphemy. 

-¢ 5. .To demonstrate or prove (orig. something 
reprehensible, but subsequently also in a neutral 
or.good sense). Obs. (=Convior 3.) 

‘ +a. a person fo be or to have done something. 

' xge8 “Fardle Faciohs App. 320 Excepte'any man. .can 
bring any other cause to conuince them [the iudges] not to 
haue iudged a righte. 15977 tr: Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 
103 Thereby to.conuince vs to be sinners. 1598 GRENEWEY 
Tacitus’ Germanie vi. (1622) 270 The Gallican tongue doth 

conuince the Gothinos.. not to be Germanes. 1660 T. M. 
C. Walker's Hist. Indep. w. 54 Ut were sufficient to convince 

.the Speaker to be a Son of Beliall. .x692 O, Watker Aiisé, 
Jitustr. 64 Whoso was convinced to have ploughed them 
[the Termini] up, both his Oxen and himself were accursed. 
. ‘tb. a thing zo de or as something. Obs. 

1579 Furne Heskins’ Parl. 409 The false Latine that is in 
many, is sufficient to conuince them for counterfets. 161. 
Satketp Treat. Angels 203 This may easily be convince 
.as false. 1638 Cxituinew. Relig. Prot. ii. §'53 Other Argu. 
ments, whesby ah convinced their doctrine to be true. 
1654 Fur.er Tuo Ser, 58 So much ‘of the Morall Law.. 
4s may convince their practice to be contrarie thereunto, 

' the. thad a thing is something. Ods. . 

. 1607 Torser, Four. Beasts (1673) 113 Those two pro- 
verbs of -holy Scripture..convince, that they [dogs] are 
emblems of vile, cursed, rayling, and filthy men. 1730 A. 
Gonnon Afagee's Amphith. 108 Sufficient to convince, that 

avithout dow t Herod’s Amphitheatres were of Wood. 

+ dV with stmple object (representing a proposi- 

tion). .Obse- 7) 0 
_ 1654 Jer. Taytor Real Pres. vii. § x ‘The first proposition 
is beyond all dispute. . Hoc factte convincesit. 1665 Bove 
Occas. Ref. Disc. Occas. Med., If Experience did not con- 


wince the contrary. 


' 
- +6, To ‘demonstrate or prove (a-thing, argu- 
‘ment, etc.) to be erroneous ; to disprove, refute. 
*’ (This sense has relations also with sense 2 : ‘cf, Convicr 6.) 
' @1533 Frrrn Disput. Purgat. (1829) 146 Whatsoever is 
not answered in this part,shall be touched and fully con- 
vinced in the third... 1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par, Luke 
iii. (R.), With a texte of Holy Scripture rightly alleged, he 
conuinced the texte’of Scripture whiche Satan had falsely 
cyted. x6zr VENNER Tobacco (1650) 398 It convinceth not 
my assertion. '1625 Bacon Ess, Atheisne (Arb.) 331 God 
neuer wrought Miracle-to conuince Atheisme, because his 
Ordinary Works conuince it. me 

+7. To demonstrate or prove (absurdity, error, 
vanity, etc.) to be such; to expose (in its real 
character). Obs. (= Convict 6b.) 
-'1g83 Furs Defence x. 391 The’ text itself, you say, is 
sufficient to convince this absurdity. x6ox Hottanp Pliny 
i, 42 A very great argument. .to conuince that grosse and 
blockish conceit of them who, etc, 1633-60 Stantay./7st. 
Philos. (x701) 46/2 The other.:would not discover or con- 
vince their’ Vanity. 2675 R.‘VauGHan Cotzage 7 I shall 
convince hereafter an important and a popular error, 

* +b.- To expose and reprehend (faults).- Obs. - 
+1610 Bp. Hatt.Adol, Brownists § 13 Recoll. Treat, (x6x4) 
740 The faults. .of a Church may be severely.reproved and 
convinced according to the quality thereof, and yet the 
‘Church’not be condemned, . ie 

./t8. To demonstrate -or prove any quality, 
property, or predicate, gf a, person or thing: 2. ¢. 
that the person or, thing is possessed, of such 
quality, etc. Ods. eerie: salt ta 
- 1849 Parsons Confer. Success. 1. vi.124 Vet shal T now 
agayne conuince more amply .the vntruth therof.: x6x0 
Heatey St. Aug. Citié of God xxx. vi. (1620) 789 To con- 
uince the possibility of what we intend against those Infidels. 
‘672 Witxins Nat. Relig. (2675) 9x Anevidence. sufficient 
to convince the. existence of a. Deity. 1681 Ziss. Peace § 
Teuth Ch, 6 The antient Champions of Christianity most 
rationally convinced the Vanity of Heathenish Superstition. 
‘Convinced (kgnvirnst), gal-a: [f. Convinor 
2. + -ED1J] + Brought to a state*of coriviction ; 
firmly persuaded:-" = Gee Sheet a 
- 1685 El. More JUlistyration 348 The slain with the Sword 
Are the convinced and converted by the powerfull preaching 
ofthe word.’ 3829 Sourney O, Newman vu, Soon .. thou 
wilt have cause To give that sentence thy convinced assent, 


951 


+1886 STEVENSON Py.. Ofto 1. iv..g2,.I am'a convinced au- 


thoritarian. I share none of those... Utopian fancies, 

Hence Convi'ncedly adv., Convisncedness, 

x8r2 -W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XXXIII.,239 My 
obsérvation has not been sufficiently lasting to speak con- 
vincedly on this topic. "x88z 4 thenarune 12 Aug. 220/1 The 
hero of the piece, played. .with a resoluteness, coolness, and 
‘convincedness altogether admirable. 1883 Caste Dr. 
Sevierxv, The students nodded convincedly to the speaker. 

Convincement (kjavinsmént).’ [f. ConvinoE 
D. + -MENT. J : 

+L. The action of convicting or proving guilty 
or in the wrong. Ods. 

x6x2 T. Tavior Comm: Titus ii. 6 Of which the Lord will 
make great vse to their shame and conuincement. 1649 
Mirton Zikon. iv. (1851) 365 The convincement of his own 
-violent courses, 1654 Lp. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 257 
Is an accusation then a sufficient convincement? | 

+2. The action of proving; demonstration. Ods. 

1654 Lp. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 684 Having received 
from him a full convincement of the certainty, thereof. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi.?24 If that be not convincement 
enough, let him weigh the other also. 1689 Tryal Bas. 
Pref. 2 A clear convincement, that it was not Ambition.. 
which rowsed your Courage. aa 

3. The action or fact of convincing, mental con- 
viction. 

1633 D. Rocers Treat. Sacra. ii. 66 A speciall convince- 
ment of the understanding. 1644 Mivton Avreof, (Arb.) 69 
Others. .assenting to the force of reason and convincement. 
31878 Spurcton 7reas. Dav. Ps, cxv. 3 The convincement 
of those who..shut their eyes to the .. evidences of his 
divine power. 1888 Azhenzum x Dec. 731 [It] aided in 
giving Trollope his power of convincement. : 

b. The mental condition of being convinced. 

1823 Lams Zia 313 But with the deepest convincement 
of this gentleman’s own veracity, we think, etc. 

4. Conscientious or religions conviction; con- 
viction of sin; esf. used by Quakers in the sense 
of religious conversion. 

1617 Hieron Wés. I]. 116 If, by the mercy of God, our 
conscience shall meete vsagaine and againe at euery turne 3 
and..hedge vs in with vnauoidable conuincements. 1656 
G. Fox ¥rnd, I. 269 A great convincement there was through 
all that country, many meetings..we had, and the Lord's 
power was overall, 21718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 149 In 
the early Days of my Convincement. 1797 (¢z#/e) Account 
of the Convincement and Call to the Ministry of M. Lucas. 
x885 Manch, Even, News 29 May 2/3 The number of Mem- 
bers of the Society of I'riends was 15,381 .. in the Western 
quarterly meeting. .57 had been admitted by convincement. 

+ Convincent, a. Obs. [ad. L. convincent-ent, 
pr. pple. of convincére to Convincs.] Convincing. 

1613 SALKELD Treat. Angels 215 I adde another [reason] 
more convincent, taken out of Aquinas. « 1640 Jackson Ms, 
VH. x10, I see no convincent argument to persuade me. 

Convincer (kfnvirnsex). rare. [f. ConvincE 
++-ER1,] One who or that which convinces. 

1653 H. More Consect, Cabbal. iii. (x662) 172 The divine 
Light now was only & convincer of his miscarriages, 
‘Gonvineible (kgnvinsib’l), @. fad. L. con- 
vincibilis (Isidore), f. convincéve : see -BLE.] 

1. Capable of being convinced, in various senses : 

+a. Capable of being convicted, proved false, 
etc.; convictable. Ods. 

1643 Sin T. Browne Kelig, Med. 107 [This} is not onely 
convinicible and statute-madness, but also manifest impiety. 
1646 — Pseud, Ep, 1. ix, x2 it uncertainties, and also 
convincible falsities, 1646 Gaute Cases Conse. 194 What- 
soever. .crime is punishable before men, is also convincible 
by men. © 7 . 

b. Capable of being convinced; open to con- 
viction, : 
_@1687 H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 337 Even the 
mere Natural and Unregenerate Man is Convincible from 
hence, that Jesus is a..safe Guide tofollow. 1860 Bacenor 
Mem, Fas. Wilson in Lit, Stud. 1. 376 A peculiar power 
of bringing home his opinions by convincing reasonings to 
convincible persons. | 

+2, Of convincing power. Ods. 

1647 Quaves to be presented to his Majesty 14 Is the Ar- 
bitration in Government of a Prince..moré convincible to 
the reason of obeyers, then these lawes? 

Convincing, v7. sb. [f. Convinogz, +-mNG1.] 
The action of the vb. Convince ; conviction. 

x618 Hitzon Wks, 1, 600 Able to write and preach for the 
conuincing of gainesaiers. 164: Mitton Anzmady, Pref., 
The detecting and convincing of any notorious enimie to 
truth’ and his countries peace. 1642 O. Sepawicke Zxg- 


Jand’s Preserv. 6 God .. enters into the heart or soule of 


a sinner by irresistable convincings. . .. 2 
‘Convincing (kfnvinsin), Z/. a. [f. as prec. 
“+ -ING 2] That convinces; a. that convicts, 
proves guilty, etc. (ods.); b.-that brings.conviction 
to the mind.. - . ms dee ey S 2 
1624 Br. Mountacu Gage x. 75 Your texts are not ex- 
presse, theyare not evictive, nor convincing. 2749 FIELDING 
Tom Younes vu. xiv, This convincing experience, 1885 F. 
Tempie Relat. Relig. § Se. iit. 83 Convincing proof that 
men possess.2 common nature. & . 
Convincingly (kfnvinsinli), adv, -[f> prec: 
i+ -L¥ 2,]- Inva convincing manner ;- +. soas-‘to 
overcome, refute, prove, or demonstrate (ods.)'3:b. 
so as to convince or produce internal conviction. ° 
164x ‘Smecryamnuus’ Answ. § 16 (2633) 66;That..which 
others "have convincingly and meritoriously opposed. 631 
Baxter Jf. Bapt. rg When a Minister shall deal with them 
for their sins convincingly. 1774 P..Parsons Newmarket 
Il. z17 He felt it convincingly. _x88x J. HawrHorne Fort. 
Fool}. xi, He reasoned, convincingly enough. .”. a 


“. CONVIVIAL. 


Convincingness (kfnvirnsinnés). [f. as prec. 
-+-NEss.] Convincing quality or character. 

1647 Power of Keys iv. 45 The force, or convincingnesse of 
this interpretation. 1880 Jortz, Rev. Apr. 556 The direct- 
ness and convincingness of his style. 188: SAintspury Dry- 
den iv. 83 Buckingham proved, with tolerable convincing- 
ness, how small had been his own share in the Rehearsal. 

+Convi'ncive, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. Convincx 
+-IVE,] Having the power of convincing. Hence 


Convi'neively adv. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. vi. v. 291 Considerations 
..such as rightly understood, convinsively declare the wis- 
dome of the Creator. x649 G. Dante Trinarch., Rich. LI 
eclxxvi, Ifall These May be Convincive, wee haue Miracles. 

Convine, obs. Sc. form of Covin. 

+Convi'te, v. Obs. [ad. med.L. convitare or 
It. convitare (Pr., Sp., Pg. convidar, F. convier). 
Diez supposes convitére ‘to invite to a feast’ to 
be formed after zvitdre to Invire, by sense-asso- 
ciation with convzitem (see ConvivE).]  ¢razs. 


To invite. (Chiefly in transl. from Spanish, etc.) 

1568 Norta Gueuara's Diall. Pr. w. vii. (1582) 386. 
1578 T. N. Cong. IV. India (1596) 327 Other times the: 
would convite them to supper. Jéid. 360 In_the whic! 
letter hee convited him earnestly to come. 1602 Secar Hox. 
Ail. & Civ. ui. xxxv. 161 The Constable. .conuited Clifford 
with his company to dinner, 

Convitiate, convitious : see Convic-. 

+ Convi'val, a. and sd, Ods. fad. L. convi- 
val-ts pertaining to a feast, f. convfva one who 
feasts with others, f. convivére to live together.] 

A. adj. Belonging to a feast; = ConvivIAL. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Psend, Zp. 11, xxv, Yet as Hero- 
dotus tells us..the same (horse flesh] was a convival dish, 
and solemnly eaten at the feasts of their nativities, 166z 
Pearson Creed art. xii. 431 2tote, It is an old inscription, 
‘ Amici, dum vivimus vivamus'; as in the convivall wish, 
Zhoeas. 1755 JOHNSON, Convival, Convivial. x755 T. H. 
Croker tr. Avioste’s Orl, Fur. xiv. cix, Dulcet relicks of 
convival treat, 

B. sb. One who partakes of a feast ; a guest. 
x61g G. Sanpys Tyvav. 78 The number of the conuiuals at pri- 
uate entertainments exceeded not nine, nor were vnder three, 
+Conviva'tor. Obs. rare. [a. L. convivator, 
agent-sb. from convivdri to feast or carouse to- 
gether, f. coviva ConvIvE sé.“] A companion in 
feasting, a fellow-carouser. 

ax656 Hates Golden Rem., Four Serm. (1673) 29 In a 
youthful meeting, one of his petulant Convivators poured 
a cup of cold water on his head. : 

+ Gonvive, sbi Obs. rare. [a. OF. convive, 
ad. L. convio-zem feast.] A feast, banquet. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 30/4 O precious feste and con- 
vyve! 1512 Helyas xxiil. in Thoms Z, Px, Rout, (1827) I. 
77 Convives, daunces and sports were. .reysed in the palays. 

{| Convive (kdaviv, kpnvaiv), 5.2 [a. mod.F. 
convive (not in Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. conviva fellow- 
feaster, f. convivére to live together with. The 
r7th c, use was perh, directly from L.; there is 
app. a break between this and modern use, in 
which it is usually printed in italics as French.] 

1. One who feasts with others; a fellow-banqueter, 
table-companion, mess-mate. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche x. 21x (R.) A feast, which though 
with pleasures complement The ravish'd convives tongues 
it courted ; yet,etc, x65x Futter Adel Rediv,(1867) L. 114 
But idiots also his convives, had their share. 1658 J. Har- 
RINGTON Prerog, Pop. Gout. 11. v. (1700) 367 The Christians 
in these times, much after the manner of the Lacedemonian 
Convives, us'd to eat in public and together. 1820-1 R, K. 
Porter Trav. Georgia in Repository No. 80. 11x Preserves, 
fruits, dried sweetmeats. .engage the fair convives for some 
time. 1863 Wuyte MeEtvitte Gladiators IL. 148 ‘What 
now ?’ said he, ‘ my old convzve and boon companion’, 

2. (See quot.) 

183r Maynew Lond. Labour (1862) II, 218 We next come 
to the consideration of convives, or those [women] who live in 
the same house with a number of others, 


+ Convi've, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. (or L. 
convivére, -vivart).| intr. To feast together. 


1606 Suaxs. 77 § C” Iv. v. 22 All you Peeres of Greece 
go to my Tent, There in the full conuiue we [7o/. you). 


Convivial (kgnvi-vial), a. [ad. L. convrwidl-cs 
pertaining to a feast, f. convivd-aene feast; cf. mod. 
F. convivial. (The commoner word in L. was 
convivalis; sée CONVIVAL.)]} ; 


1. Of or belonging ‘to a feast’ or banquet ; charac- 
terized by feasting or jovial companionship ; such 
as befits a feast, festive. : es 

21668 Dennam Old Age m. (R.), Which feasts convivial 
meetings we did name. «1682 Sir T. Browne Ws, (1852) 
III. 205 In their convivial garlands they had respect unto 

lants preventing drunkenness. .1752 "JoHNsoN Rambler 

0, 206 P 4, To shorten the way to convivial happiness, by 
eating without cost. @1770 AKENSIDE Odes 1, xiii. (R.) 
Kind_laughter and convivial joy. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2)-V. 19 The idea. .that the characters of men are best 
seen. in convivial intercourse, x88x Besant & Rice Chapi, 
Fleet I. 284 Those.conviyial evenings. will still continue. 
“2. ‘Fond. of feasting and good company, disposed 
to enjoy festive society ;-festive, jovial... 

17.. DR. Newton (J.), Your social and convivial spirit is 
such that it is‘a happiness to live.and converse with you. 
1784 Cowrer Zasék 1v..595. The. plump. convivial; parson. 
1847 Grote. Greecé. IV. 1. xlvi.7108 A, man-of convivial 
and amorous. habits.. 1849 Dickens .Dav,.Cofp. 159''Mr. 

“120-2 


Micawber was uncommonly conyivial. . i 


CONVIVIALIST. 


‘Convivialist (kgnvi-vialist). _[f. prec. +-187.] 
One who lives convivially or practises conviviality ; 
a, person of convivial habits, : ; 

x8x0 S. Green Reformist I, 204 She prepared a late 
supper for the return of these convivialists, 186z Wyte 
“Metvitie Good jor Nothing 1. 43 A stout soldier-like con- 
vivialist, : 

Conviviality (kgnvivie'liti), [fas prec. + 
city.] The quality of being convivial; the enjoy- 
ment of festive society, festivity ; (of persons) con- 
vivial spirit or disposition. 

1991 BosweLt Yohkusox an.1779 Sept., A man of sterling 
good sense, information, discernment, and_conviviality. 
1994 Matone Life Sir ¥. Reynolds 51 (R.) These extem- 
poraneous entertainments were often productive of greater 
conviviality. 187 Sm D. Winkie in Four C. Eng. Lett. 
472 The dinner was given quite in the ancient style of 
Border conviviality. 1880 L. Srernen Poge iv. 84 His dis- 
qualifications for the coarsest forms of conviviality. 

b. ZZ Convivial practices, festivities. 

1830 CunnincHam Brit, Paint. 1, 263 In the course of his 
- convivialities he was attacked with a serious illness. 

Convivialize (kgnvi-vialaiz), v. nonce-wd. [f. 
as prec. +-IZE.] utr. To practise conviviality. 

1837 Fraser’s Alag. XVI. 285 So late and so Joudly did 
they convivialize. 

Convivially (kpnvi-viili), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-L¥2,.] In a convivial manner. 

(1808 Scorr Azfobiog.in Lockhart i, To complain of occa- 
sional headaches..when I have. .lived too convivially. 

Convocant (kpnvokint). rare, [ad. L. con- 
vocant- pr. pple of convocare: see below.] One 
who calls together or convokes, 

18g0 Neate Last, Church Introd. 60 On the }5 July, 1833, 
a national Synod met at Nauplia .. owning no higher con- 
vocant than Tricoupi, Minister of Worship, and Schinas, 
of Education. 

Convocate, pf/. a. and sb. [ad. L. convocat- 
ts, pa. pple. of convocare: see below.] 

A. pa. pple. and adj. Convocated. arch. or poet 

1932-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12. §9 The spirituall pre- 
lates. .assembled and conuocate by the kynges wrytte. 1537 
Srarxey Leé, ¢o Pole in Strype Zecl. Afent. 1. App. Ixxxt. 
193 At such time as a councel general of al Christian nations 
was first convocate and assembled. 1603 Drayron Bar. 
Wars (1748) 6x For the Cinque-Ports the Barons convocate. 
1830 W. Puituirs A/¢, Sivaz1. 439 The innumerous throng 
Of Hebrews, convocate around their chief. 

+ B. sb. A person called to an assembly. Ods. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § At. (1596) 401/r In the presence of us, 
and our fellowe brethren and other conuocates. 

Convocate (kgnvokeit), v. Also y- at. [Ff 
L. convocat- ppl. stem of convocdre : see CONVOKE.] 

1. ¢rans. To call or summon together; to as- 


semble or bring together by summons. azch. 

cxrsgo Life af Fisher Wks, II. Introd. 47 He would con- 
vocate the clergie of this Realme at his pleasure. 650 
S. Cuarke Zed. Hist. 1 (2654) 136 In the meantime the 
Imperour convocated a Synod. x679 Ricaut Grhk. Ch. 392 
(T.) Smyrna or Angora, where trade hath convocated great 
numbers of the Armenian nation. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V, 
IIL. 1x. 172 Until a council..could be convocated. 8x8 
Scorr Leg. Afontrose vii, Where is the it commission, 
under which the lieges are to be convocated in arms? 

+2. To call or summon (a person). Obs. rare. 

4m Boorne Dyefary Pref. (1870) 226 Conuocated thorowe 
the kynges goodnes to wayte on his prepotent mageste. 

+3. ztv. To meet in convocation; to congre- 


gate. Obs. rare. 

1685 Scotch Proclam.in Lond. Gaz. No. 2037/4 We hereby 
noe and Command all our Liedges on the Sea-coasts.. 
forthwith to Convocat, and rise in their best Arms. 

Co'nvocated, 271. a. arch. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Called or summoned together. 

16g Hones Gout. & Soc, xvii. § 19. 316 A convocated 
Assembly, x81q Mrs. West A. de Lacy I. 301 The Earl 
of Lincoln. .took his seat among the conyocated barons. 

Convocating, vi. sb. arch. [f. as prec. + 
-Inc1.] The action of calling together. 

21649 Daun. or Hawrn. Hist. Fas. V. Wks. (1711) 100 
He would concur with the emperor for the convocating 2 
general council. - 

Convocation, (kgnvokelfon). [ad. L. convocé- 
Zion-ent, n. of action £, coswocdre (see above), Cf. 
F. convocation (14th ¢, in Littré).] : 

1, The action of calling together or assembling 
by summons; the state or fact of being called 
together. . 

1413 Lypa. Pile». Sowle 1. xxxvit. (859) 41 The Prouoste 
lete make a grete conuocacion. x549 Compl. Scot. xi, 93 
Quhen kyng eduard maid ane conuocatione of al the nobillis 
of scotland at the toune of ayre, 1678.7 rans. Crt. Spain 
11, 9 The convocation of the Army is to be on Monday next, 
1977 Watson Philip If (1839) 43 To procure the convocation 
of a general council, for suppressing heresy. 1887 Pall Mali 
G, 24 Oct. 7/¢ They shall meet, on convocation by their 
senior member, in order to make the necessary, inquiries, 

2. An'assembly of persons called together or 
met in answer to a summons. . : : 

-1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 11x Pere was iemade a 
seyne and a convocacioun aboute pe chesyng of be bisshop. 
xg26 Piler. Perf: (W. de W. 153%) 92b, In a generall conuo- 
cacyon or counscyle of ony congregacyon or couent, .160z 
Suaxs, Hanz. w. iii. 22 A certaine conuocation .of politick 
wormes are e’ne at him. Your worm is your onely Empcror 
for diet. x6xx Bios £x. xii. 16 And in the first day there 
shalbe an holy conuocation, 1789 T. Jerrerson IWrit. (1859) 
Ii, 588 We may hope a happy issue from the approaching 
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convocation: 
Rest’, To holy convocations The silver trumpet calls. 
_ 8. spec. In the Church of England: A provincial 
synod or assembly of the clergy, constituted by 
statute and called together to deliberate on eccle- 
siastical matters. ai : 
» There isa convocation of each of the provinces, Canterbury 
and York. The former is the more important, and is often 
referred to as ‘Convocation’ simply; it consists of two 
Houses, an Upper and a Lower (on the model of the Houses 
of Parliament). It was convoked originally in the time of 
Edward I, at same time as the lay Parliament, for the 
purpose of self-taxation, but it gradually assumed synodical 
powers. In Ireland a convocation, supposed to be the first, 
formed by a union of the four provincial synods, met in 
Dublin in 1615; after the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, it was superseded by the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland, composed of both clergy and laity. 
a@z4oo Coz, Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 261 The cownsel-hous 
beforn-seyd xal sodeynly onclose schewyng the buschopys, 
prestys, and jewgys syttyng in here astat lyche as it were 
@ convocacyon. 1472 Paston Lett, No. 687 III. 33 Also 
the[r] schalle be a convocacion off the Clergye in all 
haste, 1534 Act 25 Hen, VIII, c 19 The Clergie of 
the Realme of England haue knowledged .. that the Con- 
uocations of the same Clergie is, alwaics hath beene, and 
ought to be assembled only by the Kings writ. 1548 
Hatt Chron, 52 We haue in our spirituall conuocacion 
graunted to your hig! suche a some of money as, etc, 
a16s4 SevpeN Yable-T, (Arb.) 18 They [the Thirty-nine 
Articles] were made at three several Convocations. 1710 
Swirr Leé?, (1767) III. 2 My duty to the bishop of Clogher 
«+I take it ill he was not at convocation, 1765 BLACKSTONE 
Comimt. 1. 380 As arch-bishop, he, upon receipt of the king’s 
writ, calls the bishops and clergy of his province to meet in 
convocation: but without the king’s writ he cannot assemble 
them. 1878 Srupns Const. Hist. 111. 319 The convocations 
of the two provinces .. have undergone, except in the re- 
moval .of the monastic members at the dissolution, no 
change of organisation from the reign of Edward I down to 
the present day. 

b. In the American Episcopal Church: A vo- 
Juntary organization of the clergy of a subdivision 
of some of the dioceses, for mutual conference, 
promotion of missionary work, etc., but having no 
legislative function. Its president is called the 
Dean of Convocation, The name is also applied 
to the division of the diocese in question, e.g. 
‘Convocation of East Tennessee’. 

The analogue in England is a conference of the clergy of 
an archdeaconry or rural deanery, 

4, In the English Universities: a, At Oxford 
and Durham: The great legislative assembly of 
the University, consisting of all qualified members 
of the degree of M.A.; also, a meeting of this body 
(the earlier sense). In the University of London, 
and the Royal University of Ireland, a body con- 
sisting of all registered graduates, having the power 
of discussing and expressing an opinion on any 
matter connected with the interests of the Univer- 
sity, and of electing certain members of the Senate. 
+b. At Cambridge, formerly: An assembly of the 
Senate out of term. Ods. 

[1432 Oxford Statute in Anstey fun, Acad, 312 In Con 
yocatione seu Congregatione magistrorum ubilibet cele. 
bratura. 2477 Funior Proctor's Bk. (Anstey 481), Ante 
magnam Convocationem Regentium et Non-regentium.] 
igrx [sce ConGREGATION 3b]. 1577 Eant Leicester Lester 
8 Apr. (in Oxf. Archives), 1. .have thought good thus farre 
to open the whole matter to you in Convocation. @ 1644 Laup 
Hist. his Chane, of. Oe (T.), I was named in convocation 
one of the delegates myself. 1679 Pringaux Lett, (Camden) 
67 Your letter having passed the Convocation this afternoon, 
1755 Lo, Arran in Gentd, Mag. LXI. 1. 895 That I shall 
act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole University in 
desiring that it may be proposed in convocation to confcron 
him [Johnson] the degree of Master of Arts. 1835 Staé, in 
Durham Univ, Cal. (2837) 75 That the number of Terms 
fetc.] shall, until settled by Statute, be determined by the 
Senate and Convocation. 1872 Oxford Statutes xx. iv. 3 
The Vice-Chancellor shall have power to hold Congregas 
tions and Convocations in the Theatre, when he shall think 
fit. x882 did. v. v. § x. x No person shall be eligible [to 


_ sit on a Board of Faculty) whois not a member of Convo. 


cation. 

b. 1688 in Watx Cerent. Univ. Camb, (ed. Gunning) 429 
May it please you that this Convocation be turned into a 
Congregation, and that this day [28 June} and tomorrow be 
Term, and that the z5th and 16th of November next be 
Non-Term for the death of Dr. Cudworth. 1828 Jdd. 230 
[For the election of ] Members of Parlt. ..the Vice-Chancellor 
gives four days notice, at least, of-the Election, at 2 Con- 
gregation or Convocation. Jéid. 239 If the notice, etc. be 
at 2 Convocation, the forms of the Notice, Nomination, and 
Voting, are in English (not in Latin as in Congregation]. - 

+5. The parliament of tinners in Cornwall: see 
Convooaror and Stannary. Obs.’ 


1703 “Lurrneit Brief Rel. (1857) V. 342 The convocation . 


of tinners met the x6th instant at Truro in Cornwall. 2978 
W. Pryce Alin, Coruud, 3x8 Convocation and Convocators, 
or Parliament of Tinners, All stannary laws are enacted by 
the several convocations. - . Peete 

6. Comb, Convocntion-house, the place where 
a convocation, meets; the assembly itself, the 
‘ House’ of Convocation; + Convocation-man, 4 
member of a convocation. : > 

xs7x Gorninc Calvin on Ps. xxiv. 6 Beeing desired to 
sitte down. .by the Usher of the *Convocation house. 3641 
Termes de ta Ley 77 The higher Convocation house, where 
the biomes and_Bishops sit severally.by themselves ; 
the other, the lower Convocation house, where all the rest 


3862 C. Worpsworrn' Hymn, ‘O day of | 


CONVOLUTE. 


‘of the Clergie are bestowed. x69r Woop Ath. Oxon. IT. 736 


The'senior Proctor having sprain’d his leg .. and therefore 
not able to come to the convocation house to be admitted.. 


1710 Hearne Collect. 5 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 354 The - 


Apodyterium of the Convocation-House, -x870 Oxford 
Statutes x. iii. § 2. x4 All notices hereinbefore required to be 
issued shall be given by affixing a paper to the door of the 
Convocation House. x640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (x692) ut. 
I. 42 To consider whether any man Complained of here, 
being a *Convocation-man, may not by.Authority of this 
House be sent for by the Serjeant at Arms. x71x Hearne 
Coliect, III, 245 Mr. Giffard was three times Convocation- 
Man for the Church of Peterborough. | 
Convocational (kprivekéifenil), @. [f. prec. 
+-At.] Of or belonging to a convocation ; of the 


“nature of a convocation. 


z64z Str BE. DeainG Sd. cone. Laud iii, sx They were a 
Convocationall, Synodicall Assembly of Commissioners. 
1660 Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 274 Himself and 
his Brethren of both the Convocational and the Congrega- 
tional way. 1886 J. W. Joyce (in dthenzun: 24 Apr. 549/3) 
Referred, not to any ecclesiastical or civil court in therealm, 
but in every case to convocational jurisdiction. 

Hence Convoca-tionally adv. 

xgox_ Atrerbury Addit. to rst ed. Rights Conwoc. Pref. 9 
The Present Members .. sat and acted Convocationally. 

Convoca‘tionist. [f. as prec. + -1st.] An 
advocate or supporter of Convocation. ; 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 332/1 Convocationists who desire to 
amalgamate the lay and clerical elements of the Church. 

Convocator (kpnvokZite1). [a. L, convocator 
(in Du Cangé), agent-n. f. convocare (see above).] 

1, One who convokes an assembly. 

3823 J. D. Hunter Caftiv. N. Amer. 312 The convocation 
of their meetings. .is rather capricious. . Any individual may 
notify one, but .. it will be attended .. according to the re- 
spect entertained for the convocator. : 

+ 2. spec. A member of the convocation of tinners 
in Cornwall: also called Stannator, Ods, 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 393 Persuant to the returns, 
the Convocators all met. 19739 Jonxin Note Ibid, 1. (x82) 
60 A list of the convocators and assistants, and a complete 
journal of the last convocation under Queen Anne. 1750 R. 
Pococke Trav. 135 The Stannary Courts and the Convoca- 
tion..each [town] sending six convocators. 1778 [see Con- 
VOCATION 5]. ‘ 

Convo'catory, @. ?Ods. [f. prec.: see -ory.] 
Of or pertaining to a convocator or to convoking. 

1762 tr, Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 28 The Elector-palatine 
;. is joint convocatory Prince of the Circle of the Upper 
Rhine, Jdid, V. 312 The convocatory office being likewise 
held jointly by them, . 

+ Convo'ce, 7. Obs. ?To make of one voice. 

1486 Hen, VIT at York, Surtees Disc, (x890) 57 The His 
knyght He haith callid victoriously To convoce and concord 
His contrie condigne. : 

Convoke (kgavowk), v, [ad. Fy convoguer 
(x4th c.'in Littré), ad. L. convocdre to call together ; 
f. con- together + vocare to call.] 

trans. To call together, summon to assemble; to 
assemble or bring together by summons. 

x598 Frorto, Connocare, to conuoke or call togither. 1626 
tr. Boccalini's New-f: Polit, 84 (1.) The queen of Italy.. 
having convoked all her princes. 1769 Rosertson Chas. V, 
VI, vi. 85 The pope continued his negociations for cone 
voking a general council, 1827 Hattam Const, Hist. (1876) 
I, iv, 210 For five years afterwards the queen did not con- 
voke parliament. 2845 S. Austin Raukhe's Hist. Ref I. 
207 In order to carry on the war, he was obliged to convoke 
the States anew, 

Jig. 1805 Worosw, Prelude xt. 153, I thus convoked From 
every object pleasant circumstance ‘Io suit my ends... 

Hence Convo'ker, Convo'king w/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1765 Birackstone Conte, I. 153 Such of our monarchs as 
were enclined to govern without parliaments, neglected the 
convoking them..under pretence that there was no need of 
them. 795 Soutney Joan of Are 11. 282 Through the land 
Meantime the King’s convoking voice went forth. 1848 
Macautay /7ist, Zug, I, 270 The law was that not more 
than three years should pass between the dissolving of one 
parliament and the convoking of another. 

+Convolancy.. Obs. [f L. convolant. (see 
next) +-anoy.] ‘The action of flying together, 

’ 2655 J. S. Ornith, in Fuller Cause § Cure (x867) 247 They 
all met together 3 and birds of all feathers had a general 
convolancy. : a 

Comnvolant, Adi, a. nonce-wwid. [ad. L. convo- 
Jant-em, pr. pple. of convoldre to fly together, f. 
con-+volare to fly.] Flying in company. 

31831 Crayons fr. Commons 93 Bearing my words convolant 
with the sound. ; een 

+ Convola'tion, Oss. [n. of action f L. con- 
wolare: see prec. and -ATION.] = Coxcounss. 

1676 R. Dixon Two Test, r4 A fortuitous convolation of 
blind Atoms could not do this. RET 

Convolute (kpnvolizt), a. (sb.) fad. L. con- 
voliit-us, pa. pple. of convolucre: see. CONVOLVE.J 
Rolled up together. Gt 

1, Bot. Of a leaf in the bud: Coiled laterally 


‘upon itself so that one margin is within the coil 


and-the other without. -Of petals in the bud: 
Coiled upon each other.so that one margin of 
each is within the coil-and the other without... - 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvii,.423 Four petals.. 
often convolute, .x830 Linpiev, Var. Syst. Bot, 67 Cotyle- 
dons leafy, usually convolute, occasionally plaited. 1837 
Henrrey Bot. § 113 If the leaf is rolled up from side to side 
like a plan, with only one edge free. .it is convolute, 1870 
Hooxer Stud, Flora 106 Leaves convolute in-bud, *- 


.CONVOLUTE. 


2. 'Conchol. Of a shell: Having the whorls flat- 
tened out-in the direction of the axis and wound on 
each other, so as nearly or entirely to conceal the 
spire, the aperture being then as long as the shell, 
as in the cowries, Buda, etc. 

1854 Woonwaro Mollusca (1856) 99 The shell of the gas- 
teropods is usually spiral .. the following are its principal 
modifications. elongated or turreted .. cylindrical. .convo- 
jute, ..1872 Nicnotson Palgont, 249 Volutidz.—Shell tur- 
reted or convolute. . 

3. gen. Rolled or folded together ; having con- 
volutions. as 

1874 Cooks Fungi 24 The form is lobed, folded, convolute, 
often resembling the brain of some. animal. 1875 Bake 
oot, 243 In the Tetrabranchiata the funnel is formed by a 
convolute muscular plate, 

‘B. 56. 1. Something of a convoluted form; a 
convolution, a coil. : 

1846 De Quincey Syst. Heavens Wks, III, x81 ‘The lower 
lip .. is drawn inwards with the curve of a marine shell— 
oh, what a convolute of cruelty and revenge is zheve! 

%. Convolute to a circle; see quot. 

2869 Svivester in Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. 1. 137 My 
attention having been drawn .. to Captain Moncrieff’s self- 
reversing gun.carriage, the rack in which for steadying and 
regulating the motion is the curve which would be traced 
on the plane of « ‘wheel rolling on a rail by a point fixed 
on, above, or below the rail .. (which I call a Convolute to: 
the circle). ~ - 

Hence Convolutely adv. 

Co'nvolute, v rare. [f. L. convolitt-, ppl. 
stem of convoludve: see CoNVOLVE,] 

+1, trans. To twist or coil round (something) ; 
to embrace. Obs, 

3698 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans, XX. 404 These Leaves... 
stand cross-wise, or alternately opposite, convoluting the 
Stalk, xgoz /ézd. XXII, 1256 Its Leaves are narrow, long 
and “pt to convolute, or close round the Panicle. : 

2. To coil up, form into a coiled or twisted 
shape (fig. in quot.). “See also Convoturen. 

3887 Saintsnury Elisad. Lit. ii, 42 The special Eliza- 
bethan sin of convoluting and entangling his phrases. 

3. intr. To twist or wind about. sonce-us¢. 

1847 Mar. EpGewortu Orlaudino 29 Rolling and winding, 
convoluting and evoluting. 

‘Hence. Comvoluting //, a. 

1818 Keats Steep § Poctry 176 The fervid choir that lifted 
up a noise Of harmony, to where it aye will poise Its mighty 
self of convoluting sound, 

Convoluted (kg nvolitéd), gp. a, [f. prec. + 

-ED1; cf. F. convoluté (found without the implied 
verb), and ConvonuTe @.] Of a coiled, twisted, 
or sinuous form ; exhibiting convolutions. (Chiefly 
Zool, and Anat.) 
‘x8xx J. Pryxerton Petyalogy I. 212 This .. is found con- 
torted, or convoluted, in fantastic forms. 1836 Toon Cyci. 
Anat, I, 112/t A short wide convoluted intestine, 1849 
Murcnison S$2leria xvi. 392 The convoluted and broken 
rocks, 3873 Mivartr Een, Anat, ix. 370 The inner surface 
of the cerebral hemisphere. -is very much convoluted. 

Convolution (kpnvéliz-fon). [n. of action f. 
L. convoliit-, ppl. stem of convolvére to, roll .to- 
gether ; see ConvoLvE.] 

1. The action of folding (9ds.), coiling, twisting, 
or winding together ; the condition of being coiled 
‘or convoluted. : 

xg97 J. Kine Youas (1618) 375 A conuolution or folding vp 
together, 1674 Grew Anat, Plants mt. WU. vi. (1682) 137 The 
Claspers of a Vine.. have also a Motion of Convolution, 
1678 Cunwortx Intell, Syst. (1837) I. 152-Where, after many 
convolutions and evolutions ..they chanced... to settle. 
1730 THOMSON Artis 837 Toss’d wide around, O’er the 
calm sky, in convolution swift, 1835 Linpiuy Yatvod. Bot. 
(1848) I, 393 If the convolution is imperfect..the ovules are 
partially naked. ies hae eo 

2. A fold, twist, turn, winding, sinuosity (of 
anything ‘rolled or coiled up, or of a coiled form). 

1545 Raynoip Byrth Mankynde 26 It hath many conuo- 
lucyons, as wormes lyeng together haue. 1667 BovLe Orig, 
Forimes § Cual., ‘To cast it self into such grand .. convolu- 
tions as the Cartesians call Vortices. x68z T. Gipson 4zct. 
(1697) 375: Full of windings, like the convolutions of the guts. 
1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) VII. 5 The center round 
which every succeeding convolution of the shell is formed. 
x8y7x Tynpae Fragnz. Sc. (ed. 6) II. xvi. 439 Each addi- 
onal convolution .. adds its electro-motive force to that of 
all the others, ‘1873 Brack Pr, Thule vi. 89 The curious 
convolutions of this rugged coast. =: ‘ i 

8. Anat, Each of the sinuous folds or, windings 
of the surface of the. cerebral hemispheres in man 
and the higher animals. __ ear 

‘x615 Crooke Body of Man 449 The convolutions of the 
Brain. 1804 Avernetny Surg. Obs. 203 Upon the surface 
of the convolutions of the cerebrum. 188 Bastian Brain 
279 In the lowest Q there are no convolutions, 

Convolutive, 2. Bot. [f. L. convolitt- (see 
Convonurn) +-rve.] =Convouure a. I. 

1866 in Tyeas, Bot, 2 
Convolu'to-, combining form of L.. convoliié-ts; 
+= CONVOLUTELY, as’ in Gonvolute-porous ‘2, ~ 
- 2846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 180 The cells at bottom are finely 

convoluto-porous. - a ie * 

Convolve (kgnvp'lv); v.- [ad.-L. convoly-de to 
roll together, roll up, roll round, f..con: together + 
volvére to roll.] SN ae ean get, morte 5 

“1, tvans, To enclose in ‘folds, enwrap, enfold, 
Obs. (Ch dwolve,). 2. 2 bs 
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1899 B, Jonson Cysthia's Rev. ut, ii, Nor can my weake 
imperfect mémorie Now render halfe the formes unto my 
tongue, That were convolv’d within this thriftie roome. 
x61z R, Suecvon Sern. St. Martin's 28 That dreadfull 
whirlewind..which shall conuolue and wrap him vp with his 
consorts..into the whirlepoole of Eternall damnation, 1744 
Anmstrone Preserv. Health 11, 53 When Eurus’ blasts This 
way and that convolve the labouring woods. 1794T. Taytor 
Pausanias's Deser, Greece 111. 257 She [Ceres] stably con- 
volves, too, and contains all secondary fountains. 

2. To roll together, roll up, coil, twist. (Usually 
in pa. pple.) 

16g0 Hutwer Anthropomei, 144 The tongue would be con- 
volv'd as it wereintoa globe. 1700 Appison Poems, Aeneid 
im. Wks, 1726 I. 58 Then pours out smoke in wreathing curls 
convolved, 1816 G. 5. Une One Pagan Idol. 1. 440 
‘When he sleeps, he convolves himself into a circle, with his 
head in the centre. x88 Jas. Mite Brit. Sudia 1. mi. iv. 

52 He beheld .. a huge black snake, convolved about the 
pas ofhischild, 1833 H. Coceripce Poems I. 140 Wreathed 
trumpets, curiously convolved, 7 

Jig. 1863 Masson Rec. Bret, Philos. iv. 387 The human 
mind was convolved into completed being. 

3. ass. To be contorted or twisted about. Ods. 

1667 Minton P. L. vi. 329 Then Satan first knew pain, 
And writh’dhim to and fro convolv’d. 1728 Tomson Spring 
78x His sportive lambs, This way and that convolved in 
friskful glee, Their frolics play. 1791 Cowrer Jéiad xi. 
752 Convolved with pain he lay. 

4. intr. To roll over each other; to revolve to- 
gether or in one system. 

1808 J. Bartow Colzab. 1. 278 The whirlwinds wheel 
above, the floods convolve below. 1849 Miss Mutock 
Ogiluies xxxix, (1875)299 The circle wherein Mrs. Lancaster 
and her set convolved. 

Hence Gonvorlved Ad/. a., Convolving vb. sb. 
and ffl. @.; Convolvement (710nce-wd.). 

2713 Deruam Phys.-Theol. 1v. xi, 193 Made of convolved 
skins hardened. Jézd. x. i. 458 Vegetables .. by their odd 
Convolving Faculty, by twisting themselves like a screw 
about others. 1824 Miss Ferrier /uher. iv, Having disen- 
gaged herself from this involvement or convolvement, she 
dropped a curtsey toher guest. 1832 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. v. (1863) 504 The convolved and snaky roots, 1862 Miss 
Mutock Domest, 7, 227 The unmoved centre of so many 
convolving fates. | . 

+Convo'lvine, 2 Ols.-1 In Convolvine 

potato, the Sweet Potato or Batata (Batatas edulis, 


N.O. Convoloitlacer). 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 11 Nor does the vanilla, the 
— or the convolvine potato..grow any where in greater 
perfection. 

+ Convo'lvula. Ods. [mod.L., fem. of con- 
voluulus (sc. herba, planta).| A winding plant. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants um, 11, Vi. (1682) 136 The Wood of 
all Convolvula’s or Winders, stands more close and round 
te inor near the Center. /07, 137 Convolvula’s do not 
wind by any peculiar Nature. . which o! er Trunks have not. 

Convolvulaceous (kgnvplvizlzi-fes). Bot. 

f. mod.L. Convolvuldce-2+-ous.] Of or belong- 
ing to the natural order of plants Convolvulacex, 
of which Coxvolvzlis is the typical genus. 

3847 Nat. Cycl, 11, 984 Batatas, the Malayan name of a 
convolvulaceous plant, 

- Convorl c, a Chem. [f. ConvonvoLus + 
104 = Convorvuninio (acid). 

1863-72 Warts Dict, Chem, UL. 14 Convolvulic acid is a 
white, very hygrometric substance, resembling convoivulin 
in appearance. 


Convo'lvulin, Chen. [f. Convonvot-us + 


-In.]_ A glucoside, a colourless transparent resin, 
Cs, Hygo O1¢, obtained from the rhizome of Convol- 


vulus Schiedanus, the officinal jalap-root. 

Hence Convolvulinic acid, Cs, H;, Os, a pro- 
duct of the action of fixed alkalis upon convolvulin, 
Convo'lvulinol, a crystallizable substance, ob- 
tained from convolvulinic acid. Convolynlino‘lic 
acid, an acid formed by the action of alkaline 
solutions on convolvulinol. 

38s0 Penema Mat. Med. 1455 Convolvulin, a substance 


supposed by Maquart to bea vegetable alkali, 1877 Watrs 

Townes’ Chen, 11, 605 Convolvulin ., is a gummy mass 
having a strong purgative action ; resolved by acids and by 
emulsion into dextrose and convolvulinol, which is converted 
by alkalis into convolvulinolic acid. 

Convolvulus (kénvelvidlis). Pl. -luses, 
rarely -li, [a. L, comvolvulus the bindweed (also 
a caterpillar that rolls itself up in a leaf), Pliny, 
f, convolvére (see CONVOLVE), with dim. suffix.] 
2. A genus‘ of plants, containing many ‘species, 
found in temperate and_ sub-tropical climates, 
‘haying slender twining stems and trumpet-shaped 
flowers, The English wild species are known as 


170 Thisand other Convolvuli [being] 
.1664-Evztyn Kal, Hort, (2729)-197 Set Leucoium .. Lu- 
pines, Convolvolus’s, x740 Mrs. Detany Antobiog. § Corr. 
(86x) II, 73 Her clothes were embroidered upon white satin, 
with vine-leaves and convolvulus’s and rose-buds. . 1848.C. 


Bronte ¥. Zyve iii, Bird of paradise, nestling in a wreath of . 


convolvuli and rosebuds, 21864 Tennyson Ex. Ard. 577 
‘The lustre of the long convolyuluses That coil’d around the 
stately steins, ' 1872 Oxtven Elem. Bot, u. 211 The blue 
‘Convolvulus minor of lens (correctly _C. tricolor) ‘is a 
native of the South of Europe. The Major Convolvulus 


CONVOY. 


deco purpurea), common in the Tropics, is probably an 
erican species. 

b. attrib, as convolvulus moth, a species of 
Hawkmoth (S¢hivx convolvieli). 

1834 Mzp.ock tr. Schoedlers Bh. Nat. (ed. 2) 566 The 
convolvulus moth (Sphinx convolvult), the death’s head 
moth, ete. 2869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 6 The Convol- 
vulus Hawk Moth..The caterpillar ..is said to feed on the 
bindweed. . . 

+2. A caterpillar that rolls itself up in a leaf. 

1634 Hottanp Piixy I. 547 To prevent. .that worme con- 
volvulus bred not in a vine, hee appointed, etc. 

Convoy (kgnvoi'), vw. ¢raus. fa. F. convoy-er 
(12th c. in Littré) = It. convzare: see Convey. ] 

I. To accompany, escort. 

1. In general sense. Chiefly Sc. 

1375_Barpour Bruce xv. Quhen he convoyit had to 
these His brothir Edward and ‘his menzhe. c 1425 WyNroun 
Cron, vitt, xxxviii. 6x [He] conwoyit bame wpwart pe gate 
And went be-for bame to be yhate. x549 Comzpl. Scot. xvii. 
149 The comont pepil met them ,.vitht grit solempnite, and 
syne conuoyit them to the plane mercat befor the capitol. 
@ 1670 Spatpinc Zroub. Chas. I (1829) 19 The king .. con- 
ve in form foresaid, came frae the Abbey and sat with 
the Jords of the articles. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772, 
303 Several gentlemen, who. .convoyed us from place to pl 

fe. 3879 Lowe Poet, Wks. 388 May sunnicst hours 
Convoy you from this land of ours. 
b. esp. To escort (a lady}, conduct (guests). arch. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. i, Gad’s so, you will permit me 
to convoy her in? x785 Burns Cofter’s Sat. Né. vil, Jenny.. 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o'er the moor To do some er- 
rands, and convoy her hame. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. iti, 
May I be permitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss 
Bellenden home? x849 C. Bronte Shirley vi, Caroline, 
having been convoyed home by Robert. 1889 Cornh. Mag. 
Feb., The County v, We are convoyed through the hall by 
Sir Joseph, ; 

2. To accompany as guide or conductor; to 
conduct, guide. arch. Chiefly Sc. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. ror Vespasian .. was 
convoyit be certane treasonabill Britonis, quhare the Albi- 
anis war, 3549 Compl. Scot. vi, 42 Ther come pipis, calland 
and conuoyand mony fat floc to be fed on the feildis, 1632 
Lrrucow 7rav. vi. (1682) 295 And change as ‘many Horses 
as he listeth, having the masters which owe them to convoy 
them for less or longer way. 1846 Hawtuorne Afosses 1. 
iii, 67 Many of the company had bespoken a will-o'-the-wisp 
to convoy them home. ; i 

Jig. 1§13 Dovctas xis vu. ii. 34 O thou sucit goddes 
Ay Cavey and teche thi poet tosayricht. 1885 James I Zss, 
Poesie (Arb,) 42 That ol 
Her quheill by gess. 

3. To conduct or lead (a band of men); to 
conduct or drive (a vehicle). Ods. 

1513 Dovonas “Zuezs x1, i, 5x, And all the sonkeris meyt 
for swerdis dynt Of thar tentis convoyit in array, 1667 
Mitton P, LZ. vi. 133 The Chariot of Paternal ‘Deitie.. 
convoyd By four Cherubic shapes, 

To escort with, or as, an armed force for pro- 
tection. 

1 Hist, Estate Scot. in Wodraw Soc. Misc. (1844) 

7 John Knox, being convoyed to Dundie, preached the 

Word. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 7vav. 93 The King. .sent the 
Governour of the Citie and about fiftie horsemen to convoy 
him to his lodging, 1675 Lond. Gas. No, 97 6/2 Yesterday 
-:2500 French’ Foot, Convoy’d by several Squadrons of 
Horse, approach’d the Suburb of this City. 1726 Cavattier 
Afem, Ww. 297 A fcesh Guard was to convoy me to Dijon in 
Burgoundy. 1823 Soutuey Hist. Penins. War b. 294 For 
honour as well as protection, Tio Jorge, with an escort of 
musqueteers, convoyed him the first stage. 

b. esp. said of ships of war accompanying mer- 
chant or passenger vessels, 

164x Evetyn AZent. (1857) I. 18 Embarked in a Dutch 
frigate, for Flushing, convoyed and accompanied by 
five other stont vessels, 1665 Perys aed 9 May. 19789 
Rosertson Hist. Scot, (1817) I. 1. 342 The fleet without 
delay convoyed the Queen into France. x Beatson 
Nav. § Mil. Mem, 1, 182 ‘To prevent Admiral de Torres 
from convoying the galleons from the Havannah to Old 
Spain. 1862 Sat, Rev, r5 Mar. 288 In the present situa: 
tion of belligerent rights, numbers of English men-of-war 
must. .be epleye in Sonya merchananel 1885 J, K, 
Laueuton in Dict, Nat. Biog. IV. 33/2 The squadron .. 
which convoyed the homeward trade in the next autumn, 

II. To convey, carry, carry on. 

+5. To convey, carry. Hz, and fg. Obs. 

61430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode mu. xxx (2869) x52 Pere j see 

etest winnynge, thider j conuoye my tunge..as j see Per 

en most pens, 1633 P, Frercner Purple fs2. in. xiii, To 
fitter place their nolgome Joad convoying. 1642 Mizron Ch, 
Goot. nu, iii. 47/1 With what loyalty they will use me in con- 
uoying this Truth to my understanding, « x670 Srapinc 
Trout, Chas. I (1829) 72 Alexander Keith..was convoyed 
out of the tolbooth of Aberdeen in a trunk to a boat ready 
lying at the shore. 1673 R. Licon Bardadoes x To lay 
hold on the first opportunity that might convoy me to any 
other part of the World, 1703 Loud. Gaz, No. 3888/4 Boast 
to convoy Letters and Pacquets between England and 
the Islands of Barbadees, Antego, etc. 

b. vef. To transport or betake oneself. rare. 

1706 Mauts Hist, Picts in Misc. Scot, ¥. 23 Those Britons 
convoyed themselves into the western parts of the Island. 

+6. To conduct or carry through (an affair) ; 
to manage. Obs. Chiefly Sc. ; 

x430 Lyps. Chron, Tray Prol., To convoy it with thine ins 
fluence; 1500-20 Dunsar Poems, *-Thir ladyis fair’, With 
littili noy, Thay can convoy Ane mater fynaly. ‘31523 
Dovcias Atueis xu. v.15 Not onexpert to, convoy ‘sik a 
thing. x549 Compl. Scot. Ded. 4 His. .entreprise vas cons 
‘uoyit and. succurrit be ane diuyne miracle. 21662, Ri 
Bawere Lett. (1775) 1. 382 (Jam) A thorny business. .which 


blind Dame..which dois conuoy 


-} ‘the moderator, by great wisdom, got cannily convoyed, 


CONVOY. 


“Hence Convoy'ing v1 sb.- + °° Seine 
+ 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 161 His’daughter 
was a convoying homewards by the Prince of Mauritania. 
1652 Relig. WVottor. 453 (R.), I aim at the convoying of you 
uptoyour Eton’ —. fee es oo aye 

: Convoy: (kpnvoi), sd.° [2.F. comvoz (in Froissart, 
15th c.), f. conveyer to Convoy.]. j 

- Z. Condact of oneself or of affairs. 

+1. Carriage (of oneself), deportment, demeanour, 
conduct. Se. Obs. : 

rgco-20 Dunpar Dance ix Q.’s Chalner, Quhen I saw 
hir sa trimlye dance, Hir guid conwoy and countenance, 

+2. Conduct, management; artful management, 
art, trick. Se. Obs. 

c1s83 Lee. Bp. St. Androis in Sempill Bail. 202 Bot how, 
alace, as ye shall heir Betrayed thame bayth with a tryme 
convoy, 1899 A. Hume /7ysuus (1832) 62 Thinke not that 
thou by thy industrie, convoy, or diligence, art able to ac- 
complishe onye gude thing. _ 

II. The act of convoying. 

8. The act of convoying or escorting ; escort for 
honour, guidance, or protection. 

1557 in Lodge /Wust, Brit. Hist.(1791) I. 283 The French 
wold not suffer the same to departe without the convoye of 
some great man, 1634 Mitton Cows 81 Through this ad- 
venturous glade. .to give him safe convoy. 1632 Br. Haut 
Iavis. World. § 8 It is. .hard to believe that there have been 
ocular witnesses of these happy convoys. 1676 Drypen 
Anvengz, v. i, Your Convoy makes the dangerous Way 
secure. 1808 Scorr Maru. v. xviii, They deemed it hope- 
less to avoid The convoy of their dangerous guide. 187: 
Brownine Red. Cott. Nt~-cap 234 No dream warned, an 
no need of convoy was. 

b. In mod. Sc. The accompanying of a person 
part of his way homeward, or on a journey. 

1816 Scorr Auntig, xxx, ‘It’s just a Kelso convoy, a step 
and a half o’er the door-stane.’ 1825-79 JAMIESON $.V., 4 
Scots convoy, accompanying one to the door, or ‘o'er the 
dorestane’, In Aberdeen .. signifying more than half way 
home. Jéid., Kelso Convoy. 1844 W.H. Maxwetr Sforts 
§ Adv, Scot. (1855) 333- 

4, spec. The protection of an escorting force; 


esp. of ships of war. 

1690 Cuitp Dise. Trade (ed. 4) 4 To sail always in fleets, 
to which in all time of dearer they allow Convoy. 169 
Lond. Gaz. No, 3280/2 His Majesty’s Ship the Chester, with 
several Vessels under her Convoy. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V, 
III. xi. 372 He set sail.. under convoy of a hie, Se fleet. 
1836 W. Irvine Astoria III. 237 The frigate Phocbe, and 
the two sloops of war Cherub and Racoon, had sailed in 
convoy of the Isaac ‘Todd from Rio Janeiro. 1855 Macav- 
Lay Fist, Lng. IT. 435 So difficult was it to obtain the 
convoy of a man of war, except by giving immense bribes. 

++. 5. Conveyance, transport (of supplies). vare. 

1600 Hottanp Livy xx lvil. 426 Whereby alt convoy [L. 
conmneatus) of victuals from everic part was stopped, but 
onely that which came by the Po, in Keeles. 

TIT. An escort. 

6. An honorable éscort. a. ge2. 

1632 Litucow Trav. vi. (1682) 74 With this shouting Con- 
voy of six thousand Oriental Christians. 168: Cotton 
Wond, Peake 18 Your Peake-bred Convoy of rude Men and 
Boys, All the way whooting. 1866 LivinasTone Fr. (1873) 
I. x. 254 A convoy of honour to Mahamad. 

b. spec. A funeral train or cortége. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. eccexliii. 78x Of the buryeng 
of therle of Flaunders and of the comtesse his wyfe, whose 
bodyes were brought to an abbcy besyde Lysle. .ther folow- 
eth such as were ordayned for the conuoy. 1603 Hottanp 
Phitarch's Mor. 1363 Heavie funerals and convoies of the 
dead. 1x63: Werver Ane, Fun, Jfon, 17 The conuoy of his 
fathers obsequies. 1863 Ruskin AZunera P, (1880) 136 The 
grey convoy of chief-mourner waves. _ 

e. ‘The company at a marriage that goes to 
meet the bride, Worth of Scotl? (Jam.). [So F. 
convot in Cotgr. ‘a following, waiting, or attend- 
ing on, esp. in mariage and buriall matters ’.] 

7. An armed force accompanying or escorting 
dny ‘person, or persons, goods, provisions, or mu- 
nitions of war; a protecting escort, —_. 

1596 Drayton Legends ut. 613 A. chosen Convoy of His 
chiefest Friends, To guard me safe to Yorke. 1603 KNoLtes 
fist. Turks (1638) 285 Scanderbeg. .sent them with a suffi- 
cient convoy of horsmen in safety out-of Epirus. 1659 B. 
Harris Parival’s Iron Age 259 The.said Convoy consisted 
of about fifteen hundred horsemen. x670 Drynen Cong. 
Granada \, ut, i, And with a convoy send him safe away. 
19717 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett. xxv. I. 80, I desired him 
to appoint where he would be met by the Turkish convoy. 
1800 Weiincron in Gurw. Desf. I. haw Corpsis to move 
to theredoubt, at which place I shall have occasion for it as 
aconvoy for provisions. 1855 Mrs. Gasiktett North § S. xlv; 
To Parts, whither she could easily have met with a convoy. 

b: esp. A: party of ships of war escorting un- 
armed. vessels. . |. eee : ; 7 

* 1636 Biunr Voy. Levant (1637) 27 Rhodian Galleys .. to 
be our Convoy against Pyracy. 1709 Steere Tatler No. 4 
p7A Dutch Man of War of Forty Guns, which was Convoy 
to the said ‘Flect,* x8g5 Macaunay ist, Zone. IV. x 
Cloudesley Shovel and George Rooke, commanded the men 
of war which formed the convoy. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Cont. 252 A convoy now accompanied the herring fleet for 
its protection. oe he Nae Beh Bes ant oe 
+8, One. who (or that which) guides; a guide, 
conductor,.Ods.. Boe ies 

1628 Beaum, & Fr. Custon of Count; 
angel were to be my convoy, He should not be more wel- 
come, 1647 Warp Sin, Cobler 39 If God. hide his‘ path, 
Satan is at hand to turne Convoy. «2680 Butter cst. 
(1759) II:'470 Charity is not: only our-Convoy to Heaven, 
but‘engaged to’ stay with us there for ever. “1725-6. Pore 


Odyss. xvi 289 Oh be some god-his convoy to our shore!’ * 


‘in. v, Sir, if an 
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‘9. -A thing that: conducts, a conducting mé- 
dium, channel,-way, or path, Obs. © ~~ 

rggz Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1. iv. 203 Cords made like a 
tackled staire, Which to the high top gallant of my ioy, 
Must be my conuoy. 1604 Jas. I Counteré. (Arb.) 103 The 
Nose being the proper Organ and conuoy of the sense of 
smelling to the braines. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life § Death 
(1651) 41-The Drink, which is the Convoy of the Meat. 
1651-3 Jer. Tavtor Seva. for Year.(1678) 93 The Religion 
of a Christian is immortal, and certain. i therefore needs 
not be received by humane'and weak Convoys. p 
_10. An appliance for conducting or guiding a 
vehicle; a clog or brake used to check the speed 
of a coal-wagon descending an incline on rails. 

1764 Lond, Mag. 144 F isa convoy. .it is by this that the 
waggon is guided when it comes down what the waggon-men 
eall runs. x823 Trepcotp Railroads 106 The waggons are 
regulated by friction on the surfaces of the wheels, which is 
produced by the attendant pressing on the end of a bent 
wooden lever called convoy, which has its centre of motion 
fixed to the side of the waggon. 1862 Sauces Lngincers 
III. 11 The waggoner standing behind to check the speed 
by means of a convoy or wooden brake bearing upon the 
tims of the wheels. tae 

IV. A company or individual convoyed, 

11. A company under escort. 

a. A train of carriages or beasts carrying pro- 
visions or ammunition to a town or army, under 
the protection of an escort; 2 supply of ammuni- 
tion or provisions under escort. 

1577 Houixsuep Scot. Chron. 479/1 The same army vnder 
the conduct of the sayde Erle passing forth with a conuoy 
of vittles unto Hadington. 1675 Loud. Gas. No. 1482/3 A 
great Convoy is lately arrived at Audenard, with vast quan- 
tities of all sorts of Military Provision, and a Train of 
Artillery. r69x Harrcnirre Virtues 7 To cut off all unneces- 
sary Convoys of Meats and Drinks, and the Seige cannot 
last long. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4714/1 A great Convoy of 
Bread..came yesterday tothe Camp. 1827 O. W. Rozerts 
Adv, Cent, Amer. 289 They often met convoys of mules 
laden with merchandise. 1839 THirewart Greece II. 341 
The cavalry .. surprised a convoy of provisions with 500 
beasts of burden. 1859 Smices Seé/-Help xiii. (1860) 351 
Never ceasing his charge .. until he had seen the precious 
convoy safe on the road to Allahabad. 

b. A fleet or number of merchant ships under 
the protection of ships of war, or powerful enough 
to defend themselves. 

1603 Campen Kem., Epitaphes 38 The sinking of the great 
galiasse, the taking of their Conuoie, which in the East 
partes is called a Caruana. 1743 Butxerey & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 2 Join’d Company with us his Majesty's Ships 
«With a large convoy of Merchant-Ships. 1769 Faconer 
Dict. Marine (1789), Convoy, a fleet of merchant-ships bound 
on a voyage to some particular part. 1793 NeLson in 
Nicolas Disp. (ed. 2) I. 314 A Convoy was expected from 
Tunis of twenty-five Sail, with two Sail of the Line, three 
Frigates and two Corvettes. 1839-40 W. Irvine Molfert's 
AR. (1855) t22, I once fell in with a convoy of merchant ships, 
bound for the West Indies. : 

+c. A company marching together for com- 
panionship and mutual protection, a caravan. Obs. 

1625-6 Purcnas Pilgrims 1, 1369 Through these. .Coun- 
tries there isno passage, but with the Caravans or Convoyes, 


d. A consignment of stores under escort ; a con- 


ducted party. 

1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville I. 31 To this rendezvous 
the company sends annually a convoy of supplies from its 
establishment on the Atlantic frontier. /did, II, 27 A party 
of trappers. .on a journcy with a convoy of goods or peltrics, 
1864 Lowe. J ireside Trav, 152 M. had brought back his 
convoy without even secing a moose. 


V. atirib. and Comb., as convoy-hond, -duty, 


-ship; } convoy-carriage, a tender. 

1695 Drypen Poctry & Paint. Wks. 1808 XVII. 296 As 
convoy-sh Jed es see their merchants. 1803 Pitr in 
G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 11, 8 The repeal of the Convoy 
Duty. 1817 W. Senwrn Law Nesi Prius (ed. 4) 11.892 The 
convoy bond mentioning the port of destination. 1825 
Woon Railroads 150 The water and coals required for the 
regular wants of the engine are carried in the convoy car- 
riage X, attached to the engine, F ‘ 

+ Convoy'ance. Obs. [f. Convoy v. + -ANOE.] 

1. Artful management; cunning device; = Con- 
VEYANOE II, s . 
“2603 Frorto Moxtaigne ut. v. (632) 499 Their wiles, 
sleights, close convoyances. _x637 Giuusrté Eng. re 
Cerem. Ep, Bivb, ‘The cunning convoyance of that old 


Serpent. 1643 R. Baits Lett. §& Frauds. (1841) IL. 108 It was” 


the canny convoyance of those who guides most: matters 
to their own interest. ‘ 

2. = CONVEYANCE. ; 

1637 Gittestie Eng. Pop, Covent. iv. 53 The adoration 
+-must first be carried to the Signe as a meanes of con» 
voyance vnto Christ. . : ' ae 

. Lhe channel by which anything is conveyed. 

1603 Daniec Commend. Versesin Florio's Montaigue, Asa 
guest in gratefulnesse. [he] Might spare to'tax th’ unapt 
convoyances. : Tai atts aiecat a aa 

Convoy'er. In 5-6 Sc.-ar. [f. Convoy v. +. 
-ER1 -an2.] ‘One that convoys, a conductor: a, 
a guide; +b. a manager; G.aconvoy-ship. .. 
- ¢1470 Henry lWallace vin. 1253 Conuoyar offt scho was 
to gud Wallace. xg§x3 Douctas 4nei?s vil. vi. 87 Bellona... 
sall stand by, ‘To be convoyar of the mariage. 1666 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 72/3 Four Fireships..formerly Convoyers to the 
Herring Busses. © 7 tt . 

+ Convui'lnerate, v. Obs.-vare.  [f. ppl. stem 


« iy 


‘of -L. .convulnerare, 'f. con- intensive + vzlner-- 


aré to-wound.] zvans.-To wound: all round, or 


severely. 2-2 + SF iyiienaticn, Wokbisked ale 


CONVULSION. 
- 1609 J. Davies oly Roode 13 (D.) As'thornés did His 
head convulnerate, So rods all round -Him did excoriate., - 
. Convulsant.(kpnvo'lsint), ¢.. and 54. _[a. F., 
conuiulsant, pr. pple. of conoulser to, CONVULSE. | - 
A. adj. Producing convalsions. B. sb. A drug 
that produces convulsions. - ie ; 


1895 H.C, Woon. Therag. (1879) 234 Porphyroxia \. the 


most powerful of all the convulsant opium alkaloids, Jérd. 
232 Claude Bernard ranks narcotina above morphia.. asa 
convulsant in the lower animals. 
-Convulse (kgnva'ls), uv. [f.:L. convels- ppl. 
stem of convellére to pull violently hither. and 
thither, to’ wrest, wrench, shatter, etc., f. coz-: to- 
gether + vellére to pluck, pull, tear]. et 
1. trans. To shake violently ; to agitate or disturb 
physically (as in an earthquake), politically, or 
socially. : eer oe 
. 1643 Sim T. Browne Relig. Med, 1. § 38 To dote on life, or 
be convulst and tremble at the name of death. 1996 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 652 The late war, by which North Carolina 
was greatly convulsed. 1815 Snettey A Zastor'349 The burst- 
ing mass That fell, convulsing ocean. 1830 D’Israztt 
Chas. [, TI. i. 6 A revolution. .was to convulse England for 
many years. 1866 Dickens Repr. Pitces 131 Our watering 
place has been convulsed by the agitation, Gas or No Gas: 
1875 LyeLt Prine. Geol. LU. u. xxvii. 94 The plain of Bo- 
gota’.. was convulsed by an earthquake. ae 
2. Path. To’ affect with’ a succession of violent 
involuntary contractions of the muscles, so. as .to 
produce agitation of the limbs or whole body; to 
throw into convulsions. (Chiefly in passive.) p 
x68x Hattywer, Melampr, 78 (T.) A young man, who 
was strangely convulsed in his boar. having sometimes one 
member and sometimes another, violently agitated. 1695 
tr. Colbatch's Lt. Chirurg. Put out 53 Which did not fail 
-.in convulsing the Patient. 1804 Aled. Jrnl. X11. 273 
The left side of the body was more convulsed than the 
right, x882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Convitlsed, affected with a 
mvulsion. ae : 
+b. To affect with involuntary contraction or 
stiffening; to ‘draw up’. Cf. ConvuLsion 2a. | 
169r Ray Creation 1. (1704) 82 The parts. .are, by and by, 
convulsed and shortly relaxed. ‘ a 
e. To throw into a violent fit of laughter. 
(Associated with 1 and 2.) van : 
, 175% Jounson Rambler No, 176 Px Convulsing them with 
irresistible laughter, 1789 Woxcorr(P. Pindar) Zp. falling 
Minis. Wks. 182 IT, 124 A none that now convulscth us 
with laughter. 87x Mortuy Voltaire (1886) rx2 Explana- 
tory comments, after the showman’s manner, in which he 
would convutse his friends at the expense of his enemies. 
1887 Jessorr Arcady vii. 2x3 He kept us all convulsed with 
laughter for miles, ‘ he De ie coe 
3. intr, To become convulsed ;' ¢s4. to be affected 
with, convulsion, go into convulsions, be convulsed. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. mt. 76 The Child cried'a 
little, did not faint, nor convulse. : 1814 Byron Corsair 1.x, 
Feelings .. That rise—convulse—contend—that freeze or 
glow, "tush in the cheek or damp upon the brow. 1888 B, 
Wausu in Daily News 7 June 5/2 He. .fell down, .shivered 
a little, and convulsed at the mouth. 
+ Convulse, Api. a. Obs. [ad. L. conuuls-us, 
pa. pple. of convellée: see prec.] Convulsed. 
1684 tr. Boret'’s Merc. Compit, m. 110 They that are con- 
vulse by wounds, are puft up. fis 7 in 
Convulse, st. rare. * [f. the vb,, or after a L. 
type *conzzlszs (ze stem).] =CONVULSION. _, 
18z0 Kzats 4ypcriou ut 129 Liker still to one who should 
take leave Of pale immortal death, dnd..with fierce con- 
vulse Die into life. «1845 Hoop Yack Hall xxxiv, Nor 
vultures sniff’d so far aivay A Jast convulse, ” . 
Convulsed (kgnva'lst), gf/. a. [f. prec. vb. +: 
-rpD1; or perh. f. L. convudls-rs + -ED1, before the 
vb. was in use.] Affected with convulsion } 
violently agitated or disturbed. : . 
1632 tr. Brucl’s Praxis -M. 228 Good for the conuulsed 
parts.” 1796 Wires Corr. (1805) IV. 211 In the present con- 
vulsed situation of Europe, 2885 F. D, Storey in A Mantic 
Monthly Apr. 475/1 Convulsed torrents of matter in igneous 
fusion. .rolling in all directions. \ ; 
‘Convulsible (kgnva'lsib’'l), @. rare. [f. Con: 
VULSE v or L. convitls-us + -1BLE.] Capable of 
being convulsed or violently agitated. | Si aue 
1841-4 Emerson Zss., Circles Wks, (Bohn) I. 134 The 
great man is not convulsible or tormentable.  - 
_ tConvulsi-fic, «. Ods, xave—. [f. L. convitis- 
ze convulsed + -7c-zs making: see -FI0.] Pro; 
ducing convulsion. =... cle Sed 
1634 I. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. 1x. xi, (1678) 222 The 
conceived convulsifick cause. ~ , eae 
Convu'lsing, ##/. @., That convulses. . Hencé 
Convi'lsingly adv. nce Gre 
1829 Fonatanque Lag. under 7 Adutin. (3837) I, 306 Con 
vulsingly ridiculous in awkwardness. 1844 Dickens Jfart. 
Chuz,ix, Gander, in 2 convulsing speech, gives them the 
health of Bailey junior. - ~ “ = 
Convulsion (kpnva'lfon). ‘[ad. L. convrlsiou- 
em,n. of action f. convellére (sce CONVULSE), or 
perh.: immed. a. F. convulsion (Amyot, 16th c.). 
‘The medical sense was already used in-L. by Pliny 
and-the medical writers.] : fh o 
- +1. The action’ of wrenching, or condition of 
being wrenched.” Ods. _' pres ite Seed) te 
x599 Nasus Lenten Stuffs Wks. 1883-4 V. 297 The poore 
fellow so tyrannously handled [on the rack], would rather in 
‘that extremitie of contulsion confesse hee éritcifiéd’ Tesus 
Christ, 262g Crooxe Body of Afar 68-The crisping of the 


CONVULSIONAL. 


haire.is as it were a kinde of convulsion. x67xr Mitton 
Sasson 2649 Those_two. mass: pias With horrible con- 
vulsion to and fro He' tugged, he shook. x8ay Sourney 
iT. Paraguay 1,37 The lofty Tree .. Uptorn with horrible 
convulsion dread. - i we c 
+-b. fg. A ‘wrench’. Obs. 
. 1685 Evetyn Als. Godolphiz go The convulsion was soe 
sensible to them both that she was forced to give way to her 
importunities, 1688 SHapwett Sgr. Adsatia Vv. iil. Wks. 
(1720) 102 Tt is with some convulsions I am torn from you. 
2. fath, +a. An involuntary contraction, stiffen- 
ing,. or ‘drawing up’: of a muscle, limb, étc. ; 
cramp ; tetanus, Ods. : ae 

1585 H. Liovp Treas. Health Y viij, A convulsyon after 
the drynking of hellebore is deadly, x6x0 Suans, Tess. tv. i. 
‘h6o Goe, charge my Goblins that they grinde their ioynts 
With dry Convultions, shorten vp their sinewes With aged 
Cramps. 26sg Cupsrrer Aiverivs 1 v. 24 Spasmus, Cramp, 
or Convuilsion, is an involuntary and continued retraction of 
the Nervesand Muscles, 1729 ArsuTunoTin Seui/t's Lett, 
(z766) II, zor, J am now so bad of a constant convulsion in 
my heart, 2760-7 tr.. Yan. Ulloa’s Vay. (ed. 3) I. vn, 
vii, 90 The common or partial, and the malignant or arched 
convulsions. .thosé, ,attacked by the latter sink under it in 
two or three i : 
<b. In. modern use (usually 2/.): An affection 
marked by involuntary contractions or spasms of 
the muscles, alternating with relaxation, and pro- 
ducing violent irregular motion and agitation of « 
limb ox of the whole body. 

, 1650 Bucwer Anthvopomet. x4x Who. fell straight way 
into a Convulsion and Epileptical fits. 1670 Eactiarn Cont, 
Clergy 46_It shall not .. put you into a fit of a convulsion. 
1747. Westey Prinz, Physic (1762) 36 One every hour till 
the Convulsions cease. “1803 Med. Frul. IX, 532 Convul- 
sion, as an idiopathic disease, has been considered as one 
of the most frequent to which children are subject. 186 
Fro. Nicutincate Nursing 89, I knew a mother whose 
baby was in great danger one day from convulsions, 

’ @, zrangf, Violent agitation of the animal frame, 
: x802 Mar. Enceworti Moral T. (1816) 1. iif. 16 A twitch- 
ing motion in one of it’s hind legs. .the convulsion of death, 
1826 Disrartt Viv, Grey ww. iv. 153 Her voice was choked 
with the convulsions of her passion. 1857 S. Osporn Que- 
dak v. 63 The water ., muddy, rendered more so by the 
splashings and conyulsions of the animal. 

> ds esp. ( pt.) -A violent fit of laughter. 

1738 Pore ip Arbuthnot 87 Pit, Box, and gall’ry in con- 
valsions hurl’d. 1822 Pirate iv, This. .set every one 
Present into convulsions of laughter. 1854 Emerson Lett. 
$ Soc, Aims, Resources, Wks, (Bohn) Ill. 20x When the 
orator shakes him into convulsions of laughter. 

3. Violent social or political agitation. 

1643 Paynine Rome's Aaster-P. (ed. 2) 20 Councells, .most 
meet for the convulsion of the Ecclesiastick, and politick 
estate of both Kingdoms, x69r Lurrreiy Srief Kel, (1857) 
II, 310 Great convulsions were feared in that state. 1 
Funins Lett. xi. 47 Wide is the-distance between a riot of 
the popilacé and a convulsion of the whole kingdom, 848, 
Macautay Hist. Eng: Il, 189 The Exclusion Bill had 
thrown the nation inta convulsions, 1886 “Moi France 
182% C. Crit. Misc, II, 288 If the convulsions of 1789-1794 
were due to'the revolutionary doctrine. 

4. Violent physical disturbance; esp. said of an 
éarthquake or similar phenomerion. ~~ 

1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn. Ferus. (x732)'79 As if the Earth 
had here -Suffer'd some great convulsion, 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. U1, Earthquakes, volcanos, and convulsions., 
1849 Mrs, SomErvitue Connex. Phys. Sc..xxxvili, 456 The 
geological convulsions of our planet. 1878 Huxtey.Physiogr.. 
187 If a single convulsion of this kind can thus raise such 
an amount of solid land. * ‘ : 
5. Comb, as convitlsion fit. : ‘ 
1657 S. W. Schism Dispach’t.118 S. Peter's coer iy . 

ts. 


begins “suddenly” to ‘feel_the cramp and conuulsion-fits., 
1748 Harrrey Observ. Mai. ii..174 The Convulsion-Fits 
which-happén- to young children: 1890 Spectator 7 June, 
The conyulsion fits and triumphs of-sélfish self-will. ~~ - 

-Convu‘lsional, a. rare. [f.-prec.+-ab.] Of, 
pertaining‘ to, or of the iature_of convulsion: : 
_ @ 3834, Lana in Life & Lett. xiv. 133, I acknowledge life. 
at all, only-by an accasional convulsional cough. . . 
-Convulsionary (kfove'lfaniri), a. and :.sb. 
[f. Convonsion-+-aRy: cf; F. convetlsionnaire.) 


. A. ad, Pertaining to, of the nature of, affected, | 


with, or marked by, convulsion (44. and jig.).. .. 


1798 W. ‘Tavior in: Monthly Reo: XXV. 515 The Abbé 
Winckelmann ~. has formed a school of declamatory con- 
noisseurs, who ape his convulsionary extasies. “181g Scott 
Guy'M. liv, After one or“two-desperate and almost_con- 
vulsionary’ str 386 Cra. Hist, Eng. Lit. I. 140' 
This . : gives it also much more-of'a sudden and convulsion- 
ary character. 1873 Loweww Among my Bhs: Ser..1. 210. 
Whatever was convulsionary and destructive in‘politics. ° 

b. Pertaining to the Convulsionaries : see B. - 
1814 tr. Voltaire’s Candid 1, xxi. 107, 1 have been ac- 
quainted with the scribbling mob, the’ caballing mob, and, 


the convulsionary mob. 1859 A/Z.Y. Rozitd No, 28.32:The 
Revivals, in Ireland’seem to be nowise different to the Con-" 


vulsionary movement. . 1874 J.-H. Brunt Dict. Sects s. v. 
The hold which the Convulsionary. delusitn had’.on. the 
dopular mind. was considerable, a2 vt : & 
_ B. sb. Oné of a number of; fanatics’ in, France 
in.the 18th’ century, who fell into convulsions and 
extravagances, supposed to, be accompanied by, 
miraculous cures, at the tomb of'a Jansenist named 
F rangois de Paris, in. the cemetery of St.~Médard 
near Paris.. (Also in.Er..form convelséonnaire.) . 
3741 tr. D’Argen's Chinese Lett. x. 59-The, Convulsionaries: 
have Fits of Madness; some leap and dance, without Rule 
and Cadence;- others throw themselves: flat along, and 
tumble upon the Floor, 1859 4/2 Vear Round No, 28, 31; 


955 


The Convulsionnaires, who. .flung themselves into cataleptic 
fits before the tomb-of the Archdeacon Paris. 3877 Morey 
Crit, Misc. Ser. u. 86 The paroxysms of Jansenist conyul- 
sionaries, or the hysterics of Methodist negroes. 
-Convulsionism. [f as next +-18u.J 

1. The practice of the Convulsionaries of the 


18th century: see prec. 


' 3890 Public Opinion 16 July, Convulsionism.—The scenes 
in the St. BM prided bes LI) remind one of certain epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages. : 

2. The doctrine of geological convulsionists ; 
catastrophism. 

-CGonvulsionist (kgnvr'lfenist). [f. Convur- 
SION + -157.] 


1, = Conrvuxstonary B; also used of other reli- 


gious enthusiasts. 

1863 Barinc-Goutp Merewolves iv. 40 Asinsensible to pain 
as the Jansenist convulsionists of S. Medard. 1879 Mrs. Oxt- 
PHANT Reign Geo. IT, 11. 59 Wesley and his brethren threw 
themselves on their knees round the Convulsionist. 

2. Geol. One who holds that the great geological 
changes were produced by violent convulsions or 
upheavals ; = CaTASTROPHIST. 

“3886 A: R. Watiace Js2. Life 216 Upholding the sound- 
ness of the views of the ‘ Uniformitarians’ as opposed to the 
*Convulsionists’. 881 Gems in Afacu. Mag. July 229/2. 
1888 Q. Rev, CLXVI. 113. 


Convulsive (kgnva'lsiv), a. (sb.).  [ad. L. type 
*convulsto-us (prob. in med. or mod,L. of medi- 


cine), f. convuls- ppl. stem + -Ive. Cf. mod.F, 


convulstf, -ive (not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. Of the nature of convulsion ; characterized or 
accompanied by convulsion. 

1628 Crooxe Bedyof Man 250 There is a threefold motion 
of the wombe, one altogether naturall, another altogether 
Symptomicall and Convulsiue. r7or Rowe Amb, Step. 
Moth. v.i, I cannot bear These fierce convulsive Starts. 
1813 J. Tuomson Lect. Inflan. 37 Spasmodic or convul- 
sive affections, 1839 PraeD Poems (1864) II. 397 The 
hand that trembled in his grasp Was crushed by his con- 
vulsive clasp. 1864 W. Syd. Soc. Vear-Bh, for 1863, 94,08 
the Therapeutical value of Cod-liver Oil in Chronic Con- 
vulsive Diseases. 

B. fig. : cf. ConvuLsion 3. . 

@ 19797 Wuxes Corr. (1805) V. 187 England has continued 
.- to oppose the ambitious views of France ; exept during 
two short, critical, and convulsive intervals. 1835 1. Taytor 
Spir, Despot. x. 421 To ent corivulsive and perilous 
reforms. Punuvrs Vesev, viii, 243 Earth-movements 
of the convulsive kind we call earthquakes, 

. Affected with convulsion (/7¢. and jig.). 
, 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies u. vii. 249 Subterraneous Streams 
issuing from an Hiatus of a convulsive Mountain, 1728 
Pore Odyss. tv. 952 R convulsive on the floor, 1838 
Dicxens Wich. Nick. xviii. 142 Suddenly becoming con- 
vulsive and making an effort to tear her front off. 

8. Productive of convulsion ; tending to convulse. 

@ 1700 DryDENn (J.), Convulsive rage possess’d Her trem- 
bling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breast. 1776 Gipson 
Decl. § F. 1, xxv. 760 His w! frame was agitated with 
convulsive passion. 1844 STANLEY 47xold (1858) I. vi. 233 
Eeary to «. convulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things fixed, 

+B. sd. A drug that causes ‘convulsion’ or 
contraction (see CONVULSION 2a). Obs. 

3725 Bravtey: Fam. Dict, IL. s.v.. Tumour, You must 
neither use Convulsives nor Repercusives. . 

Convulsively (kgnvz'lsivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Lx2,] In a convulsive manner; spasmodically. . 

1796 SoutuEy Mary, Maid of Inn 20 Her eyes from that 
object convulsively start, 1802 Med. Fru. VIII. 251 The 
larynx heaved up and down convulsively. 1873 Tristram 
Moab xv. 29% You clutch convulsively at the excrescences: 
of an overhanging rock. 187g Jowerr Plato(ed. 2) IIL. 174 
Most political changes are made blindly and convulsively. 
‘Convwisiveness. [f as prec. +-nzss.] The 
quality or state of being convulsive. 

.1879 Farrar St, Paul (1883) 298 The extraordinary con-, 
vulsiveness of his expressions. 1882 Chicago Advance 18 
May 314 With:a sort of convulsiveness of anxiety. 

Convyne, obs. Sc. f, Covan. 

Conwoy, obs. Sc. f£. Convoy. . 

Cony, coney- (kduni, koni), sb: Pl. eonies 
(coneys). Forms; a. 2 cunin, 3 konyng, 4-5 con- 
yue(e, § conninge, -ynge, konyne, 5-6cunning, 
cunyng, -ing; 8. 2 cunig, 4conig, 5 connyg; 


mo 6-7 conie, conye,connie,-ye, conny, conney, 


_ and, with @ for 0, LG. azz, whence mod.G. dim.. ]. 


cunnie, cunney, 6-8 cunny, 4- cony, 6- coney. 
[The current form represents OF. conil, cond, 
cogn. w. Pr, conzl, Sp. conejo, Pg. coelho, It. coneglio. 
tL. cesterel-us rabbit (also burrow, underground 
passage,.. military. mine), according to’ ancient 
authors a word of. Spanish origin.: The OF. pl. 
@vith / suppressed) conzz, later cons, gave an 
Eng. pl., comys, cquies, and this a singular. cory, 
conte, The ME. candn, honyne, conyng was a.OF.. 
contin, connin, Anglo-Fr. coning,.a_parallel form. 
to condtl, which gave.also MDu. conijn,-Du. konijit,, 


haninchen, In Eng,/the form. cunyng, cunning 
came down to’,thé, 16th c. ; but from the rath c. 
onward jf varied also ‘with cuség, conig,. connyg.. 
The historical pronunciation is with () ; common. 
spellings, from 16th to, 18th c. were cztz277e, cunmney, 


* cunny, and, the word regularly rimed with hougy,. 


cOoNyY:. 


money, as indicated also by the spelling comey-; but 
during the 19th c. the pronunciation with long- 7 
has gradually crept in. . 

This pronunciation is largely due to the obsolescence of 
the word in general use, while it occurred in the Bible, and 
esp. in the Psalms, as the name of a foreign animal (sense 3); 
the.oral tradition being broken, readers guessed at the word 
from the spelling. It is possible, however, that the desire 
to avoid certain vulgar associations with the word in the 
cunuy form, may have contributed to the preference for a 
different pronunciation in reading the Scriptures. Walker 
knew only the czy pronunciation ; Smart (1836) says ‘it 
is familiarly pronounced cu#ny’, but cony is ‘proper for 
solemn reading’. The obsolescence of the word is also a 
cause of the unfixed spelling; the Bible of 1611 has conze, 
cony, conies, modern editions coney, conics (cf. money, 
monies), an irregularity retained in the Revision of 1885. _ 

The rabbit is evidently of late introduction into Britain 
and Northern Europe : it has no native name in Celtic or 
Teutonic, and there is no mention of it in England before 
the Norman period ; in the quotations the fur, perhaps im- 
ported, appears before the animal. The Welsh cwxing, 
ctuningen, is from ME.; the Irish comnt#, and Gaelic 
coinean, coinein from ME, or AFr.] n 

1. A rabbit: formerly the proper and ordinary 
name, but now superseded in general use by raddbit, 
which was originally a name for the young only. 
b. Still retained in the Statutes, and in more or 
less familiar use with game-kcepers, poachers, 
game-dealers, and cooks: in market reports, now 
usually meaning a wild_rabbit. c. It is also the 
name in Heraldry. “G. dzal. In some districts ap- 
plied to a young rabbit, but elsewhere more properly 
to an old one. 

a, 8. (2292 Barrron 1. xxii. § x De veneysoun et de pessoun 
et des coniys {v.7. conys, coninz, conyns}.] ¢x302z in Pol, 
Songs (Camden) 191 We shule flo the Conyng, ant make 
roste is loyne. ¢1380 IWidd. Palerne 182 _Y-charged wip 
conyng & hares. 1352 Minot /ocms vili. 75 Haue we 
nowper conig ne cat. 21400 Morte Arth. 197 Connygez 
in cretoyne colourede fulle faire. c1400 Kont. Kose 7046 
With conynges, or with fyne vitaille (Fr. connis lardés en 
paste]. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 209 Of Capounis and Cun- 
ningis they had plentie. 1587 Sc. Acts Jas. VI, § 59 ‘The 
slayers and schutters of Hart, Hinde, Da, Rae, Haires, 
Cunninges, & vthers beasts. 1897 Moxtcomertr Cherrie 
§ Slae 18, I saw the cunning and the cat, Quhais downis 
with the dew was wat. 

y. tag2{see a, AJ. ¢2330R. Brune Chron. MVace (Rolls) 
15750 Ffond bey neuere hert ne kre .Ne hare, cony [2.2 
conyng], ffowen, no ro, ¢x381 CHlAUCcER Parl, Foules 193 
The litel conyes to her pley gunne hye. 398 TREVISA 
Barth, De P. R. xvi. is (1498) 742 Conees and hares and 
other suche, ¢1440 Prout. Parv. 421 Rabet, yonge conye, 
cunicellus, 1578, TYourserv. Veneric xiii. 178 The Conie 
beareth her Rabettes xxx dayes. x61z Corar., Counit- 
Zeax, 2 young Rabbet, little young Connie, 1655 Mouret 
& Bennet Health's Jauprov. (1746) 157 The Romans, who 
fattened young Hares in Clappers, as we do Cunnies. 16 
Woriwce Syst, Agric. (1681) 173 Besides the wilde, whic! 
are very profitable in Warrens, tame Coneys may be kept.. 
either in Frutches, or in Pits. 1779-8: Jonson L. P., Drake 

Wks.IV.432 Holes like those of coneys, 1848 Lytton Harold 
xi. i, You might see .. the hares and comies stealing forth 
to sport or to Teed. 1885 R, Bucuanan Annan Water viii, 
Conies, like elfin things, gambolled in the grass before her. 

b. ¢1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture 447 Pe cony, ley hym 
on pe bak in pe disch, if he haue grece. 1466 A/ann. § 
Househ, Exp. 435 Item, for a shulder of motone, a brest, 
and a cony, viij.d. 1598 Stow Suzv. xxx. (1603) 265 A signe 
of three Canies hanging ouer a Poulters stall. 1785 Sorth 
Cave Inclos. Act 33 No person sball turn out or stock with 
conies or rabbits any part of the lands. 178 Bath Frat, 
22 June, Mr. Welbore Ellis brought in a Bill for the better 
preservation of Conies. «1839 Praep Poems (1864) I. 133 
‘And filled her kitchen every day With leverets and conies, 
1867 Wigan Observer 23 Feb., On Monday, at Southport... 
two young men .. were charged with trespassing in search 
of coneys, 1883 Standard 28 July 6/7 Leverets 2/6d. to 
3/6d., conies 8d. to 10d. [1890 Salesman in Oxford Market, 
"Wild rabbits we call conies.'} 

c. 1610 Guituim Heraldry 148 He beareth Argent, 
three Conies, Sable. 1642 Yorke Union Hou. Suppl. 18, 
3 Conies currant argent. 1882 Cussans ‘Yeraldry 89 A 
Hare or Rabbit (heraldically termed Coney), J 
_d, 1688 R. Horme Armoury u, vii. 132_A_conie, x 2 
Rabett, and after an old Cony. 2700 B. E. Dict. Cant, 
Crew, Old-Coney, after the first Year, 1876 Mid-Yorksh, 
Gioss., Coney, usually spplied to a young rabbit. 

- @. (without #2) The flesh of the rabbit. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 487 They wy!l durty puddynges 
eate, For wante of befe and conye [rime-was. monye, 
honye, sunny]. 1586 Cocan ‘fave Health oxxxv. (2636) 
136 Conie..so plentifull a meate in this land. a 
‘2, The skin‘or fur of the rabbit. (The earliest 


recorded use in Eng.) Obs. or dial. 5 ; 
.@ 1200 Moral Ode 361 Ne scal per beo fou ne grei ne cunig 
{w.r, cunin, konyng) ne ermine. x43 Will of Morys 
Somerset Ho.),j pylche de conynge. 2824 Frraners. Fst, 
eas (1538) 122 None of: the clergye .. weare any maner 
furrs, other than the blacke cony, bogy, gray cony, etc, 
o1s24- Churchw: Ace. St. Mary Hill, London (Nichols 
1797) 124 A rosset old gowne with old’ blak conney. a i62g 
Beorcuse Noble Gert; v.i, A quiver of your grace’s linde 
with Cunney. cx1640 J. Suvrn Lives Berkeleys (1883) I, 305 
All of them’of cloth, and furred with Coney. 1877 Peacock 
Ni: W: Line. Gloss., Conies, rabbit-skins. td cache 
8. InO.T. used to translate Hebrew jou shdphan, 
& small pachyderm (Ayrax_ Syriacus), living in 
caves and clefts of the rocks'in Palestine. “. *; 
-14.. -Wyetrr Lev. xi. 5 (MS. N. ¢1420) A cirogrille, ether, 
a conyng (z.7. or,acony]. 2535 Coverpate Ps. ciii. (civ.] 18 
The hilles are a refuge for the wylde goates, and so are the 
stony xockes for.y® conyes, 1568 -Brone:(Bishops'). Prow, 
. xxx,26 THe copies are but, a feeble folke, yet make their 


CONY. 


boroughes among the rocks, .x6r1 — Det#, xiv. 7 The camel, 
and the hare, and the cony [#od, edd. coney]. 1863 Kiyas- 
rey Water-bad. ii. (1886) 81 The beast .. is first cousin ‘to 
the little hairy coney of Scripture. 1873. Dawson Earth 
Man 248 The Modern Damans or Conies. 1885 Bisre 
(Revised) Lev. xi. 7 The Coney [warg. The Hyrax Syriacus 
or rock-badger.} : 

4, Applied also locally to the Cape Hyrax or 
Das (Ayvax Capensés), and to the Pika or Calling 
Hare (Lagomys princeps) of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; also with qualifications to other small 
quadrupeds; ; a: 

rg55 pen Decades 134 In the citie of Dominica .. connies 
(whiche they caule V#ias beynge no bygger then myse). Jéid, 
135 This messenger deuoured three of the counnies. 1720 
Brit, Apolle 111. No. 70, 2/t A Guinea Pig .. in Johnston’s 
Natural History goes by the Name ofa Spanish Coney. 1796 
Stepan Surinam II, xxii, 153 The long-nosed Cavy .. or 
Indian Coney. In Surinam..there is still another species 
of the Agouti, called the Indian Rat-Coney, on account of 
its having a long tail. 7834 Princie A/*, Sh, vi.204 Rocky 
ravines inhabited by..the das or coney, 1865 LivincsTONE 
Zambest vii. 162 Afterwards brought us..a roasted coney. 
189: Daily News 9 Nov. 5/5 Among the novelties late! 
added to the collection of living animals in the Regent's 
Park is a coney or hyrax belonging to a different Species. 

+5. A term of endearment for a woman. Ods. 

@1g28 Sxetton El, Rummyng 225 He calleth me his 
whytyng, His nobbes andhisconny. @ 1553 UpaLt Royster 
D.(Arb.) 27 Ah sweete lambe and coney. 186z J. Heywoop 
Prov. & Epier. (1867) 181 Iane thou sellest sweete conies in 
this pultry shoppe : But none so sweete as thy selfe, sweete 
conyemoppe. 161x Braun. & Fi. Ant. Burn. Pestle Induct., 
Wife .. Husband, Husband. C##, What sayst thou Conic? 

b. Also indecently. 

1g9x Troud, Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 52 Now for your ran- 
some my cloyster-bred conney. 1622 Massincer Vireg. 
Mari, ut. i, A pox on your Christian cockatrices! They 
cry, like poulterers’ wives, ‘No money, no coney’. 1631 
Dekker Aaich me 1, Wks. 1873 IV. 137. 1719 D'Unrey 
Pills VI. 198. Aor 

+6, A dupe, a gull; the victim of the ‘cony- 
catcher’. Ods, 

1g92 Greane Arf Conny-Catch. 13 In Coni-catching law 
He that is coosned [is called) the Connie. xs92 — Def. 
Conny-Catch, (1859) 18 An old Cony catcher..that could 
lurtch a poor Conny of so many thousands at one time. 
ax700 B, EB, Dict. Cant. Crew, Cony,a silly Fellow. 1730-6 
Barrey (folio)s.v. Cony, Tom-Cony (with the Vulgar), a very 
silly fellow, 

7. a. Some kind of shell-fish; 2a cone. b. A 
name for the Nigger-fish (Zpinephelus punctatus) 
of the West Indies, 

1782 P, H. Bruce Mem, xu. 424 Their shell-fish are 
conques, perriwinkles, coneys, etc. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as cony-coop, -fur', -kind, 
-shin, -stealer, -white; + cony-cheaping, a rabbit- 
market; }cony-clapper (see CLAPPER 5b.*); 
+cony-close, a cony-warren; ‘| cony-dog (s/azg), 
a person who assists in ‘cony-catching’; ++ cony- 
gat, a rabbit burrow; +cony-ground, a cony- 
warren ;,°} cony-man, ? a rabbit-catcher ; + cony~ 
pear (see sno) j tcony-vaulted a., having a 
winding cavity, like a cony-burrow ; ‘+ cony-yard 
=: CONY-GARTH, 

1421 in Liber Cust. (Rolls) 344 De Paternosterlane usque 
*Conichepynge [in the neighbourhood of St. bier 530 
Patser.208/r Cony hole or *clapar,taisuzere. 18721. WILSON 
Usury, The poore gentleman is caught in the cony clapper. 
1449 Pastor Lett. No. 58. 1.72 Yt happyd hym.. in the 
*Konyneclosse. «1643 W. Cantwricur Lady Errant v. ii, 
We must carry ., Bird cages..And *Cony-coopes. @x7oa 
B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Tumbler..a *Coney Dog. 1708 
J. Cuampertayne Sé. Gt. Brit. 1. 1, iv. (2743) 32. England 
produceth,. wax, tallow, *coney-furs, etc. -139z PEELE Sf. 
Q. Liiz., Gardener's Sp, This weasel-monger, who is no 

etter than a cat in a house, or a ferret ina *cony-gat. 1617 
Minsuzu Duct, Conie-catcher ,, taken from those that vse 
to robbe Warrens and *Conic grounds. 1878 Browninc 
Poets Croisic 42 Classed Once more among the *cony-kind. 
1890 Parish Reg. H. Trint., Hull, John Blagbrowgh, *Con- 
neyman, 166. Surrt. &-Marxn. Country Farme 4x7 
Tender or delicate pear, such as the little *Conie peare., 
2664 Pepys Diary (1879)-I1I. 6x, I find that a *coney skin 
in my breeches preserves me perfectly from galling. . 1677 
Prot Oxfordsh. 209 The very *Cony-stealers that were 
abroad that night. -for hast. left their Ferret in the Cony. 
boroughs behind them. 1575 Banister Chyrurg. wm. (1585) 
493 Deepe *cunniuaulted, or cavernous ulcers. .make many 


turnings and fouldinges, out of s ight. 1599 MASSINGER, etc, ° 


Old Law im. ii, Oh! this same *coney-white takes an ex- 
“cellent black, 1647 Hawarp Crow Rev, 41 For keeping 
the *Cony-Yard, Fee: x87 55. od. - 
+Cony, coney, v Obs. rare, [f. the sb.] 
intr. To act the rabbit, 9° ~ : ; 


. x6zx Florio, Conighiepgiare, tocunnie, to play the cunnie,’ 


to bee fearefull and Jurke in holes. 
Conyack, obs, f. Coarao, 
-berry, -bury, [See Burrow 54,1 and Benny 5,3] 
A rabbit-burrow. 7 ; 
+ {1486 Bh, St. Albans ¥ vi, A Berry of Conyis.} 


1880 Sipney Arcadia m1, (rg90) 277 Swearing .. that. he. 


would fetch him out of his cunny-berry. 74@1600 Distr. 
Lmperor m. i, in Bulten O. P/, TIL 208 A crannye as bygg 
as a conye borrowe. vs x 
Calling ., the places made for conies to hide and shroud 
themselves in cony-veries, or cony-buries, and in other parts 
of England cony-durrowes. x649 Burne Lug. Juprov. 
Zuipr. xvi. (1653) x10 About the heads of Conney-Berries. 


éx670 Hospes Dial. Cont. Laws (1840) 158. The place [Old: 


Sartim] looketh so like a long cony-borough. 


_ Howwanp Camden's Brit. 1, 352 


Cony-burrow. 00s. or arch. Also -borough,- 


2605 Verstecan Dee. Jutedi, vii. (R.)° 
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b. transf...* oe bate, 
1652 Brome City Wit v. Wks. 1873 1. qe. Can he not.. 
read Cupids Conybery,.the Park,of Pleasure, Christian 
Love-Letters, or some other Pamphlet? 1691 Woop A#h, 
Oxon, P. Martyr, The R. Catholicks .. usually stiled 


them Concubines, and the Lodgings that entertained them . 


and their children Stews and cony-buries. - _ 

+ Cony-catch, v.- Ods._ For forms see Cony. 
[A back-formation from Cony-CATOHER.J... . : 
trans. To cheat, trick, dupe, gull. (See next.) : 
+ 1592 GREENE Def. Conny-Catch. (2859) 29 The Alewife 


“ unles she .; Connycatch her guestes with stone Pottes and 
' petty cannes ‘can hardly paye her Brewer. 


1596 SHAKS. 
Tan. Shr. v. i. 102 Take heede signior Baptista, least you 
be coni-catcht in this businesse. 1660 HicxerInaite Jamaica 
(1661) 89 There is no doubt but you are Conny-catch’t. 
b. absol. : 

1598 Suaks, Merry 1.1. iii. 36 There is noremedy: I must 
cont-catch, I must shift. ¢z600 Day Begg. Beduell Gr.w. i, 
T’H teach thee to cony-catch too when I come into Norfolk. 

+Comny-catcher. Os. For forms see Cony: 
[f Cony + Carcuer,] . 

1. One who catches rabbits. 

x6r7 in Mixsueu Ductor. . : 

2. One who catches ‘conies’ or dupes; a cheat, 
sharper, swindler. (A term made famous by 
Greene in 1591, and in great vogue for 60 years 


after.) 

59x GREENE (/itle) A Notable Discovery of Coosnage. 
Now daily practised by sundry lewd persons, called Connie- 
catchers, and Crosse-biters, — Art Conny-Catch. (1592) t 
The coni-catchers apparelled like honest ciuel Gentlemen... 
attend onely to spie out a pray. 1602 RowLanps Greene's 
Ghost 3'The name of Conicatchers is so odious, that now a 
dayes it is had vp, and vsed for an opprobrious name for 
euerie one that shewcth the least occasion of deceit. 162% 
Burton Anat. Afed. 1. iii. vitt. (1651) 362 No sharkers, no 
cunnicatchers, no prolers. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying» 
Jus. 329 In this order are Cunnycatchers, who like the 
Devill are .. still goeing up and downe seeking whom they 
may devoure, [1822 Scott WViged xxiii, ‘ Bay, thou hast 
me on the hip there, thou old miserly cony-catcher !”] 

Jig. 1607 Warxixcron Off. Glass 13 Whereof that old. 
english prophet of famous memory (whome one fondly 
tearm’d Albion’s ballade maker, the Cunnicatcher of time) 
+-G, Chaucer took notice. : 

+ Cony-catching, v4/. sb. Obs. [f. Cony + 
CatouinG.] Cheating, duping, knavery. 

rggt Grerne (#7¢/e) The Second and fast part of Conny- 
Catching, 1596 Suaxs. Tame. Shr. wv. i. 45 Come, you are 
so full of conicatching, 2162x Burton Avat. Afel. U1. ii. 1v, 
Subtlety, cunnycatching, knavery..carries all away. ¢1650 
Bratuwait Barnabecs Frni. iii, Cheats who liv’d by coni- 
Core 1703 E. Warp London Spy x1. 260 (Farmer) 
Being almost Drunk, their Brains ran on Coney-catching. 
.+Cony-catching, A/. a. Obs. That cheats 
or tricks ; ; gulling, swindling. . 

1sgz Nobody & Somed, (1878) 338 These Cunnicatching 
knaves would have made lesse than Nobody of him, 2598 
Suans. Merry W.1, i. x28 Your cony-catching Rascalls, 
Bardolf, Nym, and Pistoll. 1620 MEeLton Astvolog, 21 The 
most. . Conycatching Art of Astrologic, x688 R. L’Estrance 
Brief Hist. Times U1. 115 A Brace of Cony-Catching Im- 
postors. Z . 

Conydria, conydrine, var. ConHYDRIA, -INE. 

Conye, conze, var. of CunrE, Sc. Ols, coin, 
Cony earth, early form of Cony-canrH, q.v. 

Cony-fish, A name for the Burbot. 

xgzx R. Braptey Wks. Nat, 65 They seaenly, take at 
the Buoy of the Nore, about Christmas, a Fish which-they 
call a Concy-Fish, somewhat like an Eel. x880~4 I". Day 
Fishes Gt. Britain 1, 309 Concy.7ish appears to. be derived 
from its habit of lurking in holes of river banks, as a concy, 
or rabbit, does on land, 

Cony-gaxth, Forms: § connynge erthe,. 
conyngherth, conyngerthe, Sc. cunnyngarth, 
6 cony earth, 6-9 coney (conie, etc.) -garth. 
[A corruption of ME. conyne-crthe, conig-erthe 
© cony carth’, in which the final ¢ has been trans-, 
ferred tothe second element, which has thus come. 
to be identified with Ganzn ‘yard, enclosure’.] 
A rabbit-warren.  - ts ees : 

¢ 1430 Lyons, in Pol. Rel, & L. Pocuts (1866) 26 With hem 
that fyrrettyth, robbe conyngherthys, [z.2, conyngerys}. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. go Connyngere,’ or connynge erthe, 
cunicularium, (4493 in Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIET ibid. 
oo For making of the conyngerthe pale. 1494,S¢, Acés, 
Sas. [1f (1814) 107 Jam.) That na man. .tak cunnyngis out. 
of wtheris cunnyngarthis.’ 1530 PatsGr.208/r Cony garthe; 

arenne, 1532 Huoer, Conigare, or cony carth. x6x0 
The North downs towards’ 
the Tamis for the Conny-; ce. 2886 J. K. Jounstone Js/e, 
of Axholnte 31 The Coney Garth at Haxey, and Koning’s 

arth at Wroot. 1890 E. Pracocx (in letter), ‘There is a field’ 
in this parish [Bottesford] called the Coney Garth. « 

+Conyger, conynger. Obs. Forms: a. 4- 
§ conynger, 5-6 connynger(e, Se. cunning- 
aire,.cuninghare, kunynjare, .G counnynear, 
conigare, conyger, 7 conieger, 7-9 Se. (Hist.)- 
cuningar; 8. G6 conyngry, conyngarye,’ 6-7 
coney-, .conni(e-, conny-gree, -coni-, connie- 
grea,.(6 cunnie-greene), 7 conigrie, conni-, 
conie-grey; y. 6 cunnerye, conyrie, 7 conery.- 
(ME. conyauger(e, 15th c, Sc. Auuzuzare, a. OF. 
co(n)ainidre, -pére,a, parallel form of ‘contlidre, 
connelliore (= It..coniglera ‘a cunnie-grea, a 


.|, warren’, Florio) :—L. type custeularia : cf cuntcu-. 
- | -darés adj., neut. pl.-aza, pertaining -to the rabbit ;. 


, Conylene (ke'nilin).. Chem, 


‘ heim from conine and conhy 


CONY-WARREN. 


also cunicularius a (military) miner, f. cxmiculus 
‘a rabbit, (-ws, -2m2)'a burrow, ‘a military mine, 
underground “passage: ‘see _Cony.’, -The’ animal 
being in OF. both com#é/ and coniz, its warten was 
conilidre and contuiére;; the latter alone passed 
into Eng., where covii, coniniére became conyng, 
conyngere and .conig, conyger; with’ variants in 
~aire, -are, -ar, etc. The B forms-are more 
obscure, but appear to start from conyng-rye, -arye, 
conig-rze, where the suffix (-a77a, -zére) takes the 
form -ary, -ery, -ry, 28 in rookery, Jewry; but in 
the 16th ¢., when conyng, conyg were obs., and 
only cony, coney remained as the primary word, 
the derivative was analysed as cony-gry, and the 
second element variously transformed by popular 
etymology into “Sree, -§rey; and even -greave, 
grave, -green, with obvious striving after a mean- 
ing. Only rarely was the true composition asserted, 
as in the comy-rie, cunne-rye of Levins. Many 
forms of the word ‘survive as local farm- or field- 
names, e.g. Coney Grees (Greaves, Graves), Conery. 

Hence also Welsh caning-gaer (Pughe), adapted in form 
to caer castle. 

A rabbit-warren. , ee : 

‘a. 1292 Brirron 11. vii. § 5 Fraunchises, marchez, garren- 
nes, conigers. did, 1. xxii. (MS. C), De pessoun e des coniers 
[v.r. coningers]. 1389 Act 13 Rich. 7, c.13 § x Vont chace- 
antz es pat es, garennes & conyngers, 1424 Sc. Acts Fas. 1, 
c. 33. The.. destroyers of Cunningaires [v7 cuningharis] 
and Doweattes. ¢1430 Lypc. Adin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 174 
With them that ferett robbe conyngerys. 1474 Rental Bk. 
of Cupar Abbey, Warrandar of Kunyngare. 1519 Horan 
Vulgaria, Waxrens & conygers & parkis palydde. zs52 
Hutoet, Conigare, or cony earth, or clapper for conies, 
vinariuim, 2617 MinsHeu Dictor, Conieger, Conie-grey, 
or Warren for Conies, 2593 J. Wattace Orkney 13 There 
are rich cuningars almost every Isle, well stored with 
Rabbets. zzor Branp Orkrey 37 Jam.) The whole isle is. 
but as onerich cuningar [47S. cunnyngarth] or cony-warren, 
[x884 C. Rocers Soc. Life Scot, 11. xi. 271 Denizens of the 
Cunningar or rabbit-warren.] ae 

B. exger in Archvol, XXV. 313 (D.) A conyngry called 
Milborowe heth granted’ by the King to chs Honteley. 
1344 Will of T. Kempe (Somerset Ho.), The litle conyngarye 
with all the profecte of the Coonnyes in the great. 2575 
Turserv. Venerie 184 Warreynes and Connigrees. .full of 
little rabbets. xg98 Fiorito, Conieliera, a conigrea [x6 
connie-grea] or waren for conies. 16xx CotcR., Conninicre, 
2 connigrey, or warren of connies, 1634 Brereton Trav, 
{z844) 55 Here they have a spacious coney-gree. 

yy. 1570 Levins JAfanif, 104 A cunnerye, /eporariuu. 
Ibid. 107 Conyrie, 1637 J. Harrison Surv. Sheffield in 
She. Gloss., A close of arable called the Conery. ‘ 

. transf. : . es ae : . 

1548 Tuomas Jtal,. Grant, Horti di Venere, the womans 
secrete connyngers, me 7 
+ Conygrate, corruption of Cony-cante, Obs. 
ep Wills & Inv, N.C. (Surtees) x47 note, To Leonarde’ 
Trollope. the cony grate there, paying yerely therefore to” 
my heires xxx couple of conyes, : Ak 

+ Cony-gree;'-grey. Ods, Later spellings 
of conigrie, conynerye: see CONYGER, 

+Cony-green, Obs. = Conycen,qv. | ° 

1599 Porter Angry Won, Abingd, vii. (1841) 8x At. the 
back side there is a cunnie-greene [ed. 1874, 336, coney- 
green}; Stay there for me. oe bee . 

+Conyhold, Oés. Perhaps a variant of next; 
assimilated to Aold: cf. stronghold, 

1548 Hate Chron, an. 3 Hen. VI, 91. To bring to obci- 
saunce Charles the Dolphyn or els to drive hym out of his 
little Cony holdes and small countries. ; 

+Cony-hole. Ols, <A rabbit hole or burrow. 
‘Also trausf. in quots. 1440-83, 1668, _ : a 

¢3440 Prontp. Parv.go Conyys hole, cunus, 31483 Cath. 
Angl.74 A Connynge-hale'[v.7, Cunyng holle], cna, x§30 
Parser. 208/¢ Cony hole or clapar, faisniere, 1580 Houty- 
wanp Treas, Fr. Tong, Clapier..x Cunny hole. 1643 
Ayscocir 29 July in Cromwell's Lett. & Sp. (Carlyle) App. 
4 By reason of the conyholes, and the difficult ascent up the 
hill, 1668 Cucrerren & Cote Sarihol, Anat, 1, vil. 110 
Gassendus saw..the Septum of the Heart to have through. 


» fares, by reason of sundry windings and crooked Cony-holes 


as it were. fs a 
‘tk Comyhood,. Obs. sonce-wd. 
The state ofacony (or dupe), 
*r893 Stationers’ Reg. (in N. § Q, Ser. ILI. 146) Questions 
concerninge Connyhood, and the qualitie of the Conny. 
[f. Conta (co- 
nium, conine) + -YL + -ENE.] A liquid non- 
poisonous hydrocarbon, C, Hu » Separated by Wert- 
drine. ; 
“1876 Harvey Mat, Aled. 587 Conia contains the hydro. 
carbon, conyléne, x88z Warts Dict, Che: 11, 964 Cony- 
lene isa Sellowish oil, having a pungent..odour. . 
“Cony'lia, Chem. A synonym of CoNxyLENE,. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882. . oa Sa siel Man 
[Conyne, a frequent misprint for covyne, Covin.] 
Conyng(e, obs. f. Cony, 2 ‘ 
Conyngarye, ‘conyngry, .conyrie, var, of 
ConYGER, --— 6 oe) et 
Conysaincee, obs. f, COGNIZANCE. -°- 
Conyschant, var. of Cognizant sé. Obs. 
a@r4o0-so Alexander 193 With corone and .with cony- 
schantis as ita kynge were. ©“ * na, Pe Bn fc ae 
.Cony-warren. [See Cory.] A rabbit-warren. ' 
‘1638 BreRETON Jaz. (x844) 71, 1 observed a coney-warren* 
walled about with stone, 1655 Harti Ref, Silfeivorm 17° 


[see .-Hoop.] - 


CONY-Woo.. 


The multiplying of Cuyny-warrens. 1793 Hull Advertiser 
28 Nov. oe the Manor, and Soke o Caistor, with the 
Royalty, Coney Warren, and encroachment Rents. - 
ony-wool, °[See Cony.] The fur of the 

rabbit, used in hat-making, etc. Hence Cony- 
woo'l-cutter, 3 ead : 

x94. Fr. Bh. of Rates 224 Coney-Wool or Hair, which 
the Flatters and.other Dealers bring from Foreign Parts. 
1723 Loud, Gaz. No. 6171/7 Ruth Pritchard .. Coneywooll 
Cuttér. 1888 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 10/2 eaeey wool? is’ 
now worth 7s. a pound:. Many of the dyed articles of fur, 
as well as many hats, are made of rabbit fur. . 
‘{WConyza (konai-z4). Bot. Also 5-6 coniza, 
6 conisa ; and (in 6) in anglicized form conyse. 
[L., a. Gr. xovd{a, applied (according to Fraas) 
to the two plants Zula viscosa and J. graveo- 
fens] A genus of strong-smelling herbaceous ‘or 
shrubby plants, of .the. Composite order. The 
Tlea-banes, to: which the name was originally 
applied, are now placed’ in’ the genus Zizz/a; the 
‘Ploughman’s Spikenard’ or-‘Fleawort’,is variously 
classed .as Znula Conysa, DC. or Conyza sguar- 
rosa, L. : 

exgeo Paltad, on Hush. . 487 Coniza is an herbe..That 
drie is good to kest under thi grayne. x3gr Turner Herbal 
1, Liv b, Coniza is of-twoo sortes. .it may. be called in Eng- 
lyshe Conyse. .strowed'vpon the grounde, or in a perfume’ 
wyth the smoke of it,[it] dryueth away serpentes and gnattes 
and kylle[th] flees. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1, xxiii. 34 Of Conyza 
or Mebane, Jééd. 35 Theophrast calleth the great Conyza 
the male, and the smaller Conyza the female. 1866 Teas. 
Bot. 326. - eet tae vs 

Goo (ki), w [Imitative ofthe sound.] 

1. dtr. To make the soft- murmuring sound or 
note characteristic of doves ‘and pigeons. 

-1670 Drypen.Cong, Granada i. 1..ii, So, two kind turtles 
. «sit alone, And coo, and harken to each other’s moan, 1714 
Gay Sheph, Week v.29 As the Wood Pidgeon cooes without 
his Mate. ° 1789 G, Waite Seléarne 11, xiii, (1853) 275 Doves 
coo in an amorous and mournful manner, 1815 Worpsiw. 
Wes, i. Pref, 25 The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well 
imitating:the note of.the bird. 1887 Besanr The IVorld 
went ii:.x4 The doves cased sleepily from the dovecot. 

-b. reduplicated. | 


.1879 R. Jerrentes Wild Life in. S. County at3 The dove 
ay ba heard. .coo-cooing still more softly..to her mate. 


2., transf.. To utter a sound’like that of a dove; 
esp. said-of an infant. sf 

21736 Exiza Sranuey tr, Hist. Prince Titi 11 He was pers 
petually smiling or comog te never cried, nay did not so" 
much as wumpee ‘ 2870 Emerson Soe.'§ Soltt., Done. Life 
Wks, (Bohn) III. -42 Between his three or, four sleeps, he 
[the Baby] coos like a pigeon-house: ‘1885 H. C. McCooic 
Tenants of Old Farut 233 As he cooed wn in this way he 
applied the.web'like.a plaster.to the torn flesh, 

.. To converse caressingly or amoronsly ; usually: 
in phr. ¢o bel and-coo v'se6 Bra v.23. 

1816-7 Byron ‘Zo 7. Joore, What are you doing now, Oh 
Thomas’ Moore?.. Billing. of cooing now, Which, Thomas 
Moore? 1856 Tuackeray Newcones I, 295 Jenny and 
Jessamy.. billing ahd cooing in an arbour. ; 

A. trans. &. To utter or éxpress by cooing. b. 
To send ¢o vest, ete: by cooing. ; 

1798 By Jounson Ov ig. 7 pent 7a No longer now he. .cooes 
the praise of ev'ry. fair.. 18x4 S, Rockers Facguel. 1. 3 The 
doves had cooed themselves to ‘rest. . 1834 Avaser's Mag.. 
X. 444 A pair of turtle-doves lived in one nest, and cooed 
their love on the same branch. 189% Winertetp Afaid of 
Hon, II. xviii. 262 * The good Marquise’, she cooed. ‘The 


dear excellent Marquise.’ : 

Coo (ki), sb.1 -[f. préc.] ‘The sound uttered by 
doves and pigeons ; a sound resembling, this, 

1729 Savace Wanderer i, (R.),.Soft coos of distant doves, 
1852 D. M. Mosr Poems, Bloom and Blighty, The cushat’s 
coo of love,: 2876 Saites.Se. Matur. vi: (ed. 4) rox, The 
wood-pigeon had uttered:his last coo. | ’ 

b. - rediiplicated. Ey 

1883 Pall Malt G. 3 Sept. 2/t The perpetual, never-ceasing 
song of the wind. .and the coo-coo of the wood-pigeon. - 

Coo, 50.2 var. of Col, jackday:° - ae 
“ ex400 Rowl, § O, 286 Coo ne pye that there come none. 
+ Goob, var. of Cop, «1. Se 

Co-o'bligant. [Co- 3:c.]' One -under joint- 
obligation. So Go-o'bligox, one who obliges or 
binds ‘himself together with others. - - ; 
“3818 CoLeprooKe Odlig. § Contracts I. 139 The: debtor 
«»is thereby .. entitled to sue any one of the. .co-obligants: 
x880 R. Mackenzie..xotk Cent. ux. vi. 385 The indus- 
trious villager is the co-obligant of the idle’and vicious. 
1786 Term: Reports I. 163 marg., A co-obligor in.a bond 
to the: ordinary. 1847 C..G. Apbison Contyacts -1, iv. § x 
(1883) 663 From the relation of the co-obligors or co-pro- 
misors inter se. : att ‘ een 
* Co-oblige, Co-occupant: see Co-, 

Cooch, -grass, ‘obs. ff. CouoH,-cRAss. 

-Coochele, var. of Coonts,-Ods.;'a snail. : 

exgzo L, Anprewe Noble Lyfe in -Babezs Bk, (i868) 232 


Coochele is’a snayle dwellinge in the water &‘alsé onthe . 
out .ij.longe hornes wherwith they fele © 


londe, .they thruste 
-wether'they go. 


’ Coockolde; etc., obs. ff, Cucxonp, * 

- + Coockow, coocoo, ‘obs. ff, CuoKoo, 

~; Cood, obs, f. Con 54,1 bag, Cup, 

~ » Coode, obs, £. CopE sb1& 2,5 
~ Coodoo, var. of Koonoo, |" : . 
. Cooee, cooey (k#7; iii), sd. Also cow-ce, 
nl Rophen, eb06) cooie.” The call or 


957 


cry (kidiiit2" }) ised as a signal by the Australian 
aborigines, and adopted by the colonists in the bush. 
_ CIf-the prolonged stress-laid upon the syllable coo were 
expressed ‘in letters; there ought to be six or eight a0's to the 
one short sharp shrill ee.’ E. A. Petherick.) 

1790°Vocad. in’ Gov. Hunter's Prd. 408 Cow-ce to come. 
3827 P. Cunnincuam IV. S. Wales iI. 23 In calling to each 
other. at a distance, the natives make use of the word 
Coo-¢e, as we do the word Holla, prolonging the sound of 
the coo, and closing that-of the ce with a shrill jerk. (It has] 
become of general use throughout the colony; and a new. 
comer, in desiring an individual to call another back, soon 
learns to say ‘ Coo-ee to him’ instead of Hollo to him, 18g9 


. Cornwaruis New World I. 315 The ringing koo-eh of the 


x 


aborigine. 1871 A thenzum 27 May 65: In a narrow and 
rocky gorge.. Mr. Cooper gave the Australian cry of 
‘coohee,’ which was answered by a thousand echoes. 188 
G. L. Arrerson in “AZ Vear Round 30 July 67/x 
common mode of expression is to be ‘within cooey’ of 
a place... Now to be ‘within cocey’ of Sydney is to be at 
the distance of an easy journey therefrom. 1889 Pall Mal/ 
G. 3 Jan. 1/3 Two well-known and wealthy Australian 
squatters on a visit to the mother country lost themselves 
in a London fog, and were only reunited after a series of 
shrill and vigorous ‘coo-e’s’", i 

Hence Coo'ee, coo‘ey v. intr., to utter this call. 

x827 [see above]. 1859 122 Vear Round No. 4. 8 When 
I cooeyed, like a ‘ black fellow’, from Queen Anne’s tower. 
1888 McCantuy & Praep Ladies’ Gallery I. i, 10 A black 
fellow would not coo-ée in that way, 

Cooer (k701). [f. Coo v.] One that coos. 

186z Jouns Brit. Birds 331 So close an imitation may be 
produced, that a genuine cooer may be beguiled into giving 
an answer. 1869 Dazly News 30 Oct., No hawk could 
swoop on such billers and covers as these. 

Cook (kéf), Sc. [Only modern Sc.; the form 
corresponds to an earlier céf, which might be 
identical with ME. cofe, now Covs, slang for ‘a 
fellow’; but the words show little agreement in 
sense. Identity with Sc. cofz, also cafe, cotf ‘ mer- 
chant, hawker ’, has also been suggested, but here 
the phonology presents difficulty.] 

A dull spiritless fellow; one somewhat obtuse 
in sense and sensibility. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (t733) 1.27 Let coofs their cash 
be clinking. 1795 Burns For a’ that iii, Tho’ hundreds 
worship at his word, He’s but a coof for a’ that. 18s8 Mrs, 
Ournant Laird of Norlaw 11.18 Do you think I’m heedin, 
what a coof’s ancestors were, when I’ken I'm worth twa o’ 


im? 

Coofer, Coogell, obs. ff. Correr, CuDGEL. 

Cooing (kin), vd7. sb. [f. Coo uv, +-1NG@1) 
The action of the verb Coo. 

1. Zt. ; see Coo v. 1. 3 

1695 Brackmore Pr. Arth. 1,701 The Dove Ceases her 
Cooing. 2856 StanLey Sinai § Pal, v. (1858) 257 The 
. doves. .still fill with their cooings the luxuriant gardens. 

2. transf.; see Coo v, 2, 3. 

i742 Youne Mi. Th. vit, 1272 Let not the Cooings of the 
World allure thee, 182x Byron ¥xaz m1. viii, No one cares 
for matrimonial cooings, 1857 TroLiore Three Clerks xx, 
You may as well give over your billing and cooing. 

Coo'ing, #f/. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2,.] That 
coos. 

3663 Howarv & Daypen Jud. Quecat ut. i, That murm'ring 
Noise that cooing Doves Use. 1832 Tennyson J7ille’s 
Daz, vi, I often heard the cooing dove In firry woodlands 
mourn alone. © 
_Hence Coo‘ingly adv. 

1818 Keats Endymion 1. 248 Turtles Passion their voices 
cooingly ’mong myrtles, 1863 Covi, Mag. VII. 735 Her 
mother kissed her cooingly as she would have kissed a baby. 


Coo-in-new. Australian name of a timber- 
tree of New Sonth Wales, also called White Beech 
(Garelina Lecchhardtit). 

- 1862 Catal, Nat. Prod, N.S. Walesin Internat, Exhib, 25, 

Gook (kuk), sd. Forms: 1 e6¢, 3 coe, cok, 

kok, 4~7 coke, cooke, (4-5 Sc. cuk(e, 5 koke, 
kowke, kuke, d/. cocus), 5-cook. [OE. céc, ad: 
L. coguzs, Jate L. cocus cook. Cf. OS. £02, MDu. 
coc, pl. coke, Du. kok, LG. kokk; OHG. chok (hh), 
MHG.,.mod.G. och; Icel. hokkr, Da. kok, Sw. 
Rock. . In continental Teutonic, as shown by the 
short 9, and the High Germ. form, older than the 
ythe.3 in Eng. the long é speaks to'an independent 
later. adoption from Latin; after the lengthening 
of. original short vowels in open syllables (céczs 
for cocius).] ; 
-1, Onewhose occupation is the preparation of food 
for the table: see Cook v2. &. orig. always 
tmasouline; applied to (a) the doméstic officer 
charged ‘with the preparation of food for a great 
household, monastery, college, ship, etc, (4) a 
tradesman who prepares and sells cooked food, 
the’keeper of.an eating-house or. restaurant. 

In sense (2) now chiefly used in colleges and ships; in 
large households, hotels, etc. the Aead-cook is usually called 
Coe hie aie in other cases distinguished from b. as 
man-cook, In (6) it survives in the Cooks’ Company, one 
of the London City:Companies, and in astry-cook, and 


cook's shop, now commonly cook-shog, but is obs.as a simple 
tradé-name. —~. -~ Fe Be See es 


“(@) ex000 Ags. Ps, ci 3 Swylce hi on cocer-pannan:cocas | 


-gehyrstan.c1000 AEtrric Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 276,cocus c6c. 
exzog -Lay. 8zor- Weoren ‘in. - kinges" cuchene twa 
hundred cokes. 74d. 19948 Nefde he [Arthur] neuere naenne 
cot [¢x275 cok]. "¢z300 Havelok Bertram’ pat was 


erleskok. "1375 Barnour Brucev. 540 A cuke and aportere, - 


COOK, 


cxrqz0 Avow, Arth, xlvi, Cocus in the kechine. cxqgo 
Nontinale in Wr.-Wiilcker 684/24 Hic archemerus, a master 
cuke. 1835 CovERDALE 1 Sam. ix. 23 Then the coke toke 
vp a shulder, .and set it before Saul. 1553 S. Casor Ordi- 
nances in Hakluyt Vay. (1589) 260 The steward and cooke 
of euery ship. x556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 35 This 
yere was a coke boylyd in a cauderne in Smythfeld for he 
wolde a powsynd the byshoppe of Rochester. 1665 Bove 
Occas. Ref?, Introd. Pref. (1675) 33 He had rather his En- 
tertainments should please the Guests, than the Cooks. 
x7z7 Swirt Gulliver 1. vi. 73 I had three hundred cooks to 
dress my victuals. 1890 Badliol College (Oxf) Rules 4 
The dinner at the Strangers’ Table is not to cost more than 
half-a-crown per head, and is to be arranged by the Cook. 

(6) 1362 Lanaw. P. PZ. A. Prol. 104 Cookes {B. cokes] and 
heore knaues Cryen hote pies, hote! /é7d, n. 70 Brewes- 
ters, Bakers, Bochers and Cookes. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 
379 A Cook [v. x. cok, cooke] they hadde with hem for the 
nones To boille the chicknes with the marybones. 1415 
York Myst. Introd. 24 Ordo paginarum ludi No. 35 Cukes, 
Waterleders {c. 1440 zi¢/e of xxxii ix text, The Gokis and 
Watir-leders}. 1467 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 405 That non 
Bochour..occupie cokes crafte wtyn the liberte of the seid 
cite, 1530 Paser. 206/2 Coke that selleth meate, cxisinzer. 
wyzz De For Col. Yack (1840) 14 We went to a boiling 
cook’s in Rosemary-lane. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 
200 The Cooks of London, who were incorporated by King 
Edw. IV. bargained and sold a part of their lands in fee. 

b. Applied to a woman, ess. one employed to 
cook oy manage the cooking in a private family. 
Alsogyoman-cook; cf, COOKESS, COOK-MAID. 

1538 CoverDaLe 1 Sam, viii, 13 As for youre doughters, 
he shall take them to be Apotecaries, cokes [WycuiF fier 
makers), and bakers. xg98 Straks. AZerry IV. 1. ii. 4 Mistris 
Quickly ; which is in the manner of his Nurse; or his dry- 
Nurse; or his Cooke; or his Laundry. 1611 — JV int. 7. 
1v. iv. 56 She was both Pantler, Butler, Cooke, Both Dame 
and Seruant, 8 Miss Mutocs 7%, ab. Hon. 95, 1am 
truly thankful, and sincerely indebted to her too; fora good 
cook is a household blessing. 1882 Standard 18 Dec., 8/3 
Wanted, a Good Plain Cook. 

c. fig. One who ‘cooks’ literature, accounts, 
etc. See Cook v. 3. 

«1605 Moxtrcomerte Flyting 113 Thy scrows obscure are 
borowed fra some buike; Fra Lindesay thou tooke; thourt 
Chaucers cuike. 1830 BapsacE Decline of Science 178 Ifa 
hundred observations are made, the Cook must be very 
unlucky if he cannot pick out fifteen or twenty which will 
do for serving up.\/ 

2. Proverbs. 

1539 Taverner Evasnt. Prov. (1552) 19 He is an evyle 
cooke, that can not lycke his owne fyngers. 1575 Gas- 
coicne Life Sir P. Carew 33 There is the proverb, the more 
cooks the worse potage. 1577 VauTRouiLiEeR Luther on 
£4. Gal, 163 There is a ¢ommon prouerbe, that hunger is 
the best Cooke, xg92 Shaxs, Rov. § Ful. 1, ii, 6, 1602 
Funnecke Pandectes 7&JChe Italian by-word, the woman is 
the fire, the man is the roast meate, in commeth the deuile, 
and he playeth the cooke. 2662 Gernter Princ. (1665) 24 
Too manv Cooks spoils the Broth, Lg, Counsel (1664) 
104/As every Cook commends his own Sauce; more then 
one Cook to a dish will spoil it. 1681 W. Rosertson 
Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 387 He isa Master_of Cook's Latin. 
1706 Pius (ed. Kersey) s.v., A bad Cook is call’d the 

‘ook of Hesdin, who poison’d the Devil. 1774 Garrick 
On Goldsmith's Charact. Cookery, Heaven sends us good 
meat, but the Devil sends cooks, 

8. Comb., as cook-divector, cook-like adv. cook- 
serving ppl. a.; cook-book, a cookery-book 
(U.S.); cook-boy, a boy engaged in cooking, or 
as assistant to a cook; cook-conner, -cunner, 
cook-fish, cook-wrasse, the male of a species of 
Wrasse (Ladris mixtus); cook-housemaid, a 
female servant who does the work both of cook and 


housemaid; cook-pot, a pot used for cooking; 
cook’s mate, cook-mate, the deputy or assistant 


of a ship’s cook. See also CooK-HousE, -MAID, 
-ROOM, -SHOP, -WENCH. 

2889 Pall Mall G. a July (Reft. of American Library) 
We cannot aul the demand for *cook books and elemen- 
tary works on domestic economy. 1807 Edin. Rev. X. 104 
Bob, the *cook-boy, comported himself rudely. x7o9 E. 
Warp in Wks. Cervantes vi, To be chosen *Cook-Director 
of the whole Feast, 1655 Mourer & Benner Health's 
Improv. (1746) 240 The *Cook-fish is so called of the Sea- 
men, because he so pleasantly tasteth when he is well sodden. 
1882 Standard 18 Dec. 8/3 Wanted, a *cook-housemaid 
and nurse. 3853 Hicuie tr. Aristophanes (1887) 1. 4x Did 

ou hear how *cook-like .. he serves up to himself. 1884 

ealth Exhib. Catal, 23/2 A new patent colander sauce- 
pan and *cook-pot. 1843 P. Parlay's Aun, IV. 9x Lascaris 
disguised himself as a*cook-serving man, 1710 Lond. Gas. 
No. 4649/4 [He] has been at Sea some time, in the Queen's 
Serviceas *Cook’s Mate. 1763 Mackenzie in Phil, Trans, 
LIV. 80 Cooks and cooks mates, who are always near 
the fire, suffer more by the plague, than any other set of 

eople. 1863 Calentia Rev, XL. 327 A cook-mate on 

oard a Dutch man-of-war. 1859 YARRELL, Brit. Fishes 
(ed. 3) I. 495 The Red Wrasse..was ascertained by Fries 
to be the female of the *Cook Wrasse, - 

Cook (kuk), v2 Also. 4 coke. *[f. Cook sd 
Cf. OHG. hochéz, chocken, MELG. and mod. G. 


hochen, MLG. hiken, Du, kokevi, Da. hoge; which 


are however only parallel forms.] 

1. zat. To act as cook; to prepare food by the 
faction of heat (for a- household, etc.). (Now 
regarded asthe aésof, use of 2;) 

62380 Wycur Sel. Wes. II. 130 pei [prestis] schulden 
travel night and day to coke for mennis gostly fode. 1393 
Lanet. P. PZ. C. xvt. 60 ‘Thenne cam-contrition bat hadde 
coked for hem alle. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville'Il, 
iso They did not venture to make a fire and cook, it_is 
true, 1881 Queen's Regul. for Arig xvi. M Pra most 


COOK. 


competent man ‘is to bé selected’ to cook for the whole of 
the.troops on board. - + . Sie i ee ; 
“2. trans, To prepare or make ready -(food) ; to 
inaké fit for eating ‘by due application ‘of heat, as 
by boiling, baking, roasting, broiling, etc. 
26rz SHAKS, Cyd, 1. vi. 39 Thereis cold méati’ th’ Caue, 
we'l brouz on that Whil’st what we haue kill’d, be Cook’d. 
x6xz — Cyntb. v. iv. 156 Hanging is the word, Sir, if you bee 
‘readie for that, you are well Cook’d. 1653 Wa.ton Aieler 
ga I will tel you.-how, to cook him. 197 Coox Vay. 
1. 1. xvii. (R.) Bread-fruit is sometimes cooked in an oven 
of the same kind. 1819 Suettey Cyclops 193 Well, is the 
dinner fitly. cooked and laid? 184x 
Cook the fish thyself here before me. 


ANE Arab, Nis, 1. 102 
Afod, (title) A hun- 


‘dred ways of cooking potatoes. 


b. with #f (implying manipulation). 
2680 Sir T. Browne Wes. (1852) III. 468, I know no other 
animal wherein the rectum is cooked up. 
c. intr. (for vel.) Of food: To undergo cook- 


ing, to be cooked. 

In the construction ‘to be cooking’, ‘ cooking’ is historic- 
ally the wd. sd. (to be a-cooking, i.e. in process of cooking); 
but this runs together with ‘to cook ',=‘cook itself’ or’ 
cooked’; =F. se cuire. CE similar construction of dake, doit, 
cut, eat, taste, etc. 7 

1857 S. Ossorn Quedah xx. 274 Whilst the rice was cook- 
ing, I thought I might as well run up and see the town. 
wor Leisure Hour Dec. 144/1 Stew, stirring well, till the 
pulp cooks to a marmalade. AZo. ‘These pears do not cook 
well; they are not good cookers. : 

3. fig. Also with 2 (esp. in a and b, rare in c). 

1888 T. L. Zo Ch. Rome (1651) 19 How may he cook or 
spice his Commandements, to have them approved of your 
mouths? x7z0 Parmer Proverbs 188 When the countenance 
is thus cook’d up, and set in form, out (comes two or three 
If you'll give me leave’s. 1739 SHERIDAN tr. Persius iii. 51 
He ts cooked up in all the State and Formalities of a dead 
Person. 1816Scorr Antig. xxvii. 194, I got that job cookit. 
189 M. Napier &fem. Claverhouse 1. 11. 353 Lauderdale... 
was cooked into such a Joyalist..by eleven years of durance 
in the Tower, 

b. To ‘ get up’, concoct. 

1624 Quarces Div. Poems, Yob(1717)155 The toiling Swain, 
that hath with pleasing trouble Cookt a small Fortune. x75 
Cnesterr. Left, III. cexlvii. 133 We cooked up a bill for 
that purpose. 1795 WotcoTT(P. Pindar) Lousiad 1, I’ve 
cooked up a Petition. 187 Coppetr JWks. XXXIV. 84 
(They] cook up a doctrine of fatality. They say, it is the fate 
of nations, etc. x889 Grant ALLen Zents of Shem 1. 145 
To inspect the sketch he was busily cooking. 

e. To present in a surreptitiously altered form, 
for some purpose ; to manipulate, ‘doctor’, falsify, 
tamper with. collog. 

1636 Eart Strarrorpe Lett. (1739) I. 16 The Proof was 
once clear, however they have cook’d it since. 175: Smor- 
Lett Per, Pic. xcviii, Some falsified printed accounts, 
artfully cooked up, on purpose to mislead and deceive. 
1848 Mitt. Pol. Econ. 1. ix, § 2 ‘These accounts, even if 
cooked, still exercise some check. 1872 J. A. H. Murray 
Introd. Compl. Scot, 117 The editor was attacked by.. 
Pinkerton, for not printing the text ‘as a classic’, i.e. cook- 
ing the spelling, etc., as he himselfwould havedone. 1875 
Stupss Const, Hist. II. xx, 410 Occasionally the sealers 
may have quietly ‘ cooked ’ the return. 

4. To ruin, spoil, ‘do for’. slang. 

185x Maynew Lond. Labour (1861) III. 360 (Farmer) 
When. .the cabs that carry four come in, they cooked the 
hackney-coachmen in no time. 1889 Freld 14 Dec. 854 
{Chess] If there are two key-moves, a problem is cooked. 

b. Zo cook any one’s goose: to ‘do for’ a person 
or thing; to ruin or kill. s/ang. See Goose, 

ax851 Street Ballad in Mayhew Loud. Labour I, 243 
(Hoppe) If eee come here we'll cook their goose, The Pope 
and Cardinal Wiseman. 1860 Trotiore /ramley P, xiii, 
Chatdicotes, Gagebee, is a cooked goose, as far as Sowerby 
is concerned. 3 Reape Hard Cash xiv, If you worry or 
excite your brain..you will cook your own goose—by a 
quick fire. 1868 E. Yates Rock Ahcad ww v, Tt. .will be 
quite enough to cook your goose as it is. . 
.t Cook, 7.2 Ods. Also 7 Sc. couk; [From the 
sound.].'--z#ér. To utter the note of the cuckoo. 

“x599 T. Mlourer] SrAnvormes 50 Let constant Cuckoes 
cooke on euery side. .. 1724 say Evergreen (Cherrie § 
Siae ii.), The Corbie crys, The Coukow couks.!.0... 0.7 
‘Cook (kek), v8 Sc. [Origin uncertain]. To 
disappear suddenly. 5 f see 

1787 Burns Halloween xxv es “glitter’d to the 
nightly rays, Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle; Whyles cookit 
underneath the braes, Below the spreading hazel. 

Cook, var. of Coon uw, . oF acts 
- Cookable (kwkiib'l), a. and st. [f. Coox v1 
+-ABLE.] A. adj, That can be cooked.  Bysb. 
Anything that’may be,cooked for food (cf. eatadle). 

1858 Gen. P, THompson Audi Alt, YW, Ixxii. 18 Canada 
will doubtless furnish some equally mroary cookable. 188. 
W. M, Wittramsin Pop. Se. Monthly XXIV. No. 6.773 Alt 
the cookable and eatable fats fall into.the class ‘ fixed. oils.’ 

Cookdom: (kwkdam).:‘xonce-wi, [f. Coor sé. 
+-bom,] ‘a, The office’ or position ofcook. b, 
The domain of a cook or of cooks.--- + +’ - 

31829: Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 729 All old quartermasters.. 
look forward to the cookdom, as the cardinals look to-the 
popedom. . 1874 T, Jackson Stories ‘ab. Animals xiv, 180 
Cookis fond of the animal; because he has cleared her cook- 
dom.of this insect pest. si ee 


Cooked (kukt), #9/.a., [£ Coon 2.1+-zp1] 


“'L. OF. articles-.of food: Prepared by -heat ‘for | 
* eating. : Often with qualification. as -half-cooked, 


tll-cooked, wvell-cooked, ete. * ~ 


* 1837 M, Donovan Dom. Econ. 11. 115-Whether the flesh 


is taw or cooked, 28¢8°J: Fe: -Jounston Chent. Common : 


‘958 
Life vi. (i879) 108 A well-cooked piece of meat..” 1883 
Fisheries ‘alas, Cata?, 371 Cooked and tinned Salmon. 


‘ § _ UGlAh 37: : 7 
2. fig. Altered to suit a purpose, ‘ doctored ?.:: - 
ae Sd Rev. 14 Sept. 266 Cooked statistics'and unsound. 

theories. 2862 J//ust. Lond. News 30 Mar. 285/3 A placard 

headed ‘ Cooked statement of income and expenditure.” 

Cookee: seeCooxy. . .. te. : 
. Cookeite (kwkoit), 24x. [Named:- 1866, after 
Prof. J. P. Cooke of Harvard :. see -r8.] A'variety 
of lithium’ ‘mica, in- colour white to yellowish 
green, occurring in minute scales; and in-slender 
six-sided prisms. ‘ 

1866 Amer. Frit. Sc. Ser. u. KL. 246 On cookeite, a new 
mineral species. Dana Jin, 489 Cookeite..Occurs 
with tourmaline and lepidolite at Hebron and Paris, Maine. 

Cookey (ku‘ko1). [f. Coox v.}+-zn1] 

1, A stove or other apparatus designed for cook- 
ing. b. A vessel in which food is cooked.” 

824 Health Exhib. Catal. 68/1 Gas Cookers in Work. 
1887 Manch, City News 26 Feb. 4 The soup is prepared in 
a thirty-gallon ‘Cooker.’ 

2A ait, etc., Lae cooks well. ‘ 

1887 Daily News 25 Jan. ey are a large, juicy apple, 
ay Zable to eat pi Jan 28 cocker, 3888 /did. 17 ct. 
4/5 The best cropping apple. .unequalled as a cooker. 

8. Jig. One who ‘cooks up’, or dresses up (litera- 
ture), manipulates accounts, etc. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. XII. 53 Homer is called a ‘cooker’ 
of early ballads. 1888 Sat. Rev. 15 Dec. 702/r He some- 
times Called their composer or compiler a ‘cooker’, who 
made a dish of floating poctic figments. 

4. That which ‘cooks’? or ‘does for’ any one 
(see Cook v.1 4); a ‘finisher’. slang. 

1869 Daily News 12 May, Jeames [writes] ‘1 expect this 
will be a cooker for me.’ 

Cookering, obs. var, of CocKERING. ; 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cookerynge mete, carificio, 

Cookery (kwkori), Forms: 4 cokerie, (5 
kokery), 6 cokery(e, coquerie, -rye, (kouck- 
ery), 6-7 cookerie. [f. Cook sé. or v.1 + -ERY 2.] 


1. The art or practice of cooking, the preparation 
of food by means of fire, 

7398 Gower Conf. Il, 83 Berconius of cokerie First made 
the delicacie, cx4s0 7:0 Cookery-bks. 69 Here Beginnethe 
A Boke of Kokery. 2555 Even Decades 258 Theyr maner 
of coquerieis in manye thynges differynge fromowres. 1570 
Wills & Ino, N.C. (Surtees) A booke of kouckery in 
prent. 1606 Suaks. Ant. § Zu. vi. 64 Fine Egyptian 
cookerie. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 265 A 
house, or a place at’ least, for our cookery. 1818 Corz- 
brooke Jgort Colon. Corn 94 Animal matters which have 
undergone cookery, etc. 4 L'pool Daily Post 24 July 5 
A new department will be opened forthe neighbouring School 


of geen 
b. with di. ; 
1699 Dampier Voy, (1729) IL. 1. 3x The most common 
Sorts of Cookeries..is to little bits of Pork. 286; 
Mrs. Marsn Heathside J, 11, 86 Wait till I get a school 


tf ny own, and see what cookeries I'll have. 


concr, Cooking apparatus and material. Ods, | 


1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (In Cairo) there are es- 
temed to bee 15000 Cookes which carry their Cookerie and 
boile it as they goe, on their heads, 

+3. A product of the cook’s art. Obs. vara. 

@ 1734 Nour Lives (1808) II. 205 (D.) His appetite was 
gone, and cookeries were provided in order to tempt his 
palate, but all was chip. : 2. 

+4. A cooking establishment; a kitchen; a 
cook-shop. Obs. ae : 

Bg Srow Surv._x. (2603) 80 A common cookeric or 
cookes row. x6xx Cotcr. Aotisserie..a kitchen, cookeric, 
or cookes shop, wherein meat is vsually rosted. 23693 
Urquuart Rabelais ut. xxxvii, 310 The Roast-meat Cookery 
of the Petit Chastelet, before the Cook-Shop. 1837‘Dicxexs 
Pickw, xliv, The pie made and-baked at the prison cookery 


5. fig. The action or method of ‘cooking! or, 
‘ dressing up’ (e.g--a literary work); the practice 
of ‘ cooking’ or falsifying-:.see Cook v.23. .. |: 

1709 Tatler No. 1x 76 We,.have_no Occasion for, that 
Art of Cookeiy, which our Brother Newsmongers's6 much 
excel in;..dressing up:a‘second Time for your Tast the 
same Dish which they gauc- you’ the Day before. . 1869 
Contemp. Rev, XII. 62, The legends might. have been 


-fcooked “over and over again, but the cookery came at last 


to nought. "| om 3 oe 
. 6. attrib. and Comb, as cookery competition, 
lesson; -school, etc. ; cookexy-book, a book of re- 
ceipts and instructions in cookery. oats. pe 

18r0 ANNADELLA PLunrtre (title) Domestic Management} 
or, The Healthy Cookery-Book, 1873 Lowest, Among my 
Bks, Ser. 11. 131 A recipe in the cookery-book, 1884 Padi 
Mall G. 21 Feb. 2/1 A cookery competition for.the women 


was carried on during the three days. ¢ - 0: |, 
+ Coo‘kess. Ods, rare. . In ME. cokysse, | [f. 
Coox sb. +-288.] .A female cook.s. 0 2. 
1489 Laud MMS. ae If. 74 (Halliw.) Hyt is now hard to 
deserne and know, A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelars wyf, 
From‘a gentylwoman, yf they stond arow. * xgs2 in Reg. 
-Univ. Oxon. (Oxf, Hist. Soc, 1887) 11:1. 287 Mawde, Cooke 
esseof Hart Hall. =. - 6 -)o er ke 
. Cookey: see Cookin, Cooky.. ten 
- Cook-house: ‘[f Coox: v.1 + House: ‘efi dake: 
house.|- A building or room in which cooking is 


done ; a detached -out-door kitchen in warm comn- | 


tries ; the Cook-rooat on board a ship.’ °° 

* 3995 Hill Advertiser 8 Aug. 3/2 Fire broke out in the 
cook house, on board the Nelly, 3873 ‘Miss Birp Sendwich 
si. (x88) 58 A: small eating-room-with a grass cookhouse 


{ beyond.” “2890 


‘of a cookmaid in: London. 


-COOKSHOP. 
Daily News-20 Nov. 7/1 € The Rookery’.at 
Wellington-Barracks is perfectly unsanitary, a portion of-it 
being over the‘cook-house. --- © - 1 - t+. te 
- Cookies. humorous nonce-wd, (cf. ethics, etc.] 


+1845 THackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXII. 80 The 
grand and broad principles of cookery or cookics. 


“Cookie (iki). Sc. and U.S. ‘Also, cooky, 
eookey. [prob. a..Du. hoekje (kii:kyé) dim. of 


koek cake: this is app. certain for U.S.; but for 
Scotland historical evidence has ‘not been fourid,] 
In Scotland the usual name for a‘baker’s plain 
bun; in U.S, usually a small flat sweet cake, but 
locally a name for small cakes of various form 
with or without sweetening. __- : “ae 
-¢ 1730 Burt Lett. N: Scot. (x769) I. bong ie the Low- 
Country the Cakes are called Cookies. 2808 W. Irvine 
Salmag. (1824) 368 Those notable cakes, ‘hight new-year 
cookies. 1816 Scotr Aztig. xv, Muckle polls to ye for 
your cookies, Mrs. Shorteake. 1282 D. G. Mrrcneti 
Dream Life 97 Very dry cookies, spiced with carawa' 
seeds. 1870 B. Harre Luck Roar, Cap 227 (Farmer) He 
lost every hoof and hide, I'll bet a cookey ! 

b. Comb., -as cookie-shine (Aztmrorois), a tea- 
party (cf. tea-fight). _ ; eee 

1863 Reape Hard Cash v, Conversaziones, cookey-shines, 
etcetera. 1867 V. & Q. Ser. 11. XII. 1958/2 From the fre-, 
quent appearance of these [cookies] at tea-parties, the latter 
are irreverently spoken of as Cookie Shines, 


Cooking (kwkin), 2d/. sd. [f. Cook v.14 -1ne 1] 
1. The action of the verb Coox (/¢, and jig.). °- 
1648 Mitton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 221 It, is man’s per- 

verse cooking who hath turn’d this bounty of God into a 
Scorpion. x8zg Hunt Feast of Poets 6 And will find ye 

all out with your cookings and cares. 1873 H. Spencer 

pays of Social. vi. (x877) 121 ‘ Cooking ' of railway accounts 
and financial prospectuses. et Ate 

2. concr. That which is: cooked at one time; a 
meal. (Cf. Baxine wb/. sb. 2.) 

1804 W. Taytor in Aun, Rev, IL. 635 The rustic greedi- 
ness of swallowing two cookings ina day. 

3. atirib. ond Comb. Cooking-range, a cook-' 
ing-stove containing several openings for carrying 
on different operations at once; cooking-stove, a 
stove adapted for cooking. . 

¢1813 Mrs. Suerwoop Ayat & Lady ix. 59 He was cai- 

ried under the cooking-boat, and seen no more. 1819 

Suetiey Cyclops 395 2 en peeled his flesh with a great 

cooking knife. 1849 Loner. Kavanagh (1851) 412 Who wants 

to know about the cooking-range, 2852 Mrs.Srowe Uncle 

Tom xiii, A neat, well-blacked and shining cooking-stove. 
1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 11. xvi. 78 Our cooking-gear. 
1875 Jevoxs Aoncy (1878)9 Needful for.cooking and drink- 

ing purposes. A/od. Gas cooking-stoves in great varicty. 

Goorking, 71 a. Thatcooks, °. | ° 

074, Reon, ist. Vegetable Kingd, x86 Man who has. 

been humorously defined to be a cooking animal, M 

Cookish (kwkif), a. vare, [f Cook sé, +-188.J 
Like a cook. Hence Coo‘kishly adv. ; 

x6xx Dexker Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 III. 177 I cannot’ 
abide a man thats too fond ouer-me, so cookish, 1836-48 
B.D. Watsu Avistoph, Acharniansw. iv, How cookishly,. 
how dinnerly He manages his duties. sae >a 

Gookly, ‘adv. Obs. [f. Cook she,+ -r¥ 1} 

Like or after the manner of a (skilful) cook, 
ex6xz ‘Carman Jéiad xxiv.’ 556 And cookly spitted it, 

Roasted, and drew it artfully. ene 
Coo'k-maid. A maid or female servant em- 

ployed in cooking,.or.as assistant to a cook. : 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. ii.179. 1664 Perys Diary. 
(x879) II. 75 Neither I nor anyone in my house but Jane the 
cook-mayde could doit. 1768 H. Waxrote ist. Doubts 
x2 note, Gloucester. .discovered the Lady Anne in the-dress 
. 186r M. Arxorp Pop. Educ. 
France 167, Those who think that the development of socicty 
can be arrested because a farmer's wife finds it hard to get 
a cookmaid. dist gescenntncee «et : “et 

[Cook-mate, erroneous form of Coox-ataTZ.] 
*Cookoo : see:Cuexoo, °° eee aaa 

Cookquean, var. of Cuokquran. Obs. ("| .* 

Coo*k-room. “A room in which cooking is 
done, a kitchen; a. on board-a ship, the galley; 
b. a separate building or outhouse, CooK-HOUSE. 

. 2553 S. Canor Ordinances in Histlost Vay, (1589) 260 The 
cooke roome and all other places,to be kept:cleane. 1627 
Carr. Sata Seaman's Grant. ii. 12 The Cooke-roome.- 
commonly in Mercliantmen it isin the Fore-Castle, _ x: 
SLoane™ Vamaica I. xivii, There_are-no chimneys or fire- 

places. .but in the Cook-room. Thi: is used to ‘signify, 

their kitchen. 1969° Fatconer Dict. Afarine (1789) Cogue- 

von, the cook-room. .or cuddy, ofa lighter or hoy.’ 18:8 
Jas. Mitt Brit, India 1, 1. i. 6 All.the vessels of his table 
silver, and many of those’ of his cook-room.: y 
Jig. 1618 Crooxe Body, of Alan 95 Passe along ynto the 
stomacke, the Cookeroome, where Diet is the Steward, 
Appetite the Clark, and Concoction the maister.Cooke. _. 

Cookship (ku'kfip), .[f Coox sd. + -sHIP] 
The.position-or function.ofa cook; ... - «| 
= 2826 B. Banton Select.’ (1849) 6 'T ‘would be cook-ship 
yersus Quaker-ship, ... 2 - s-Je ese eee ee 

-Coo‘k-shop. Originally cook’s shop... A shop 
where cooked food.is sold.; an.éating-house.- " 

@. 1552 Hutoet, Cokes shope, fopina. - 1600, RowLanns 
Let. Humours Blood iii. 9 Such vulgar diet with Cookes 
shops agree, -x625’Massincer New IVay u.ii, The cooks 
shop in Ram Alley, x7x0 Appison atier No. Pip » 8 [He] 
carried meto a Cobdk’s-Shop, 1726 Anusrst Jerre Jil, 
xlvii. (1741) 252 Frequenting,.inns, cooks-shops, taverns. , 

B, x6xg Sin E, Hony Curry Combe for a Coxe-Combe 10 
It seemes. he hath... been brought vp..rather in a cooke- 
shop. ' 1677° Act’ 29 Chas. I, & 7.8 3 In inns, cooke- 


COOK-WENCH. 


shops, or victualling houses. x83 D. Jerrotp S¥. Giles 
viii. 71 He dined and supped in an eastern cook‘shop, 1856 
R.A. Vaucnan Afystics (1860) IE.-33 Running to and ‘fro of 
boys from cook-shops, + - : ‘ 
“Cook+stool, corrupt var. of CuoK-sTooL.: Ods. 
“+Coo'k-wench, Olds. A  servant-gitl -em- 
ployed in peony = Cook-3tarp. , eer ar 

‘1948 Smovtett Kod, Rand. xl, The cook-wench and 
dairy-maid. 1795 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ws: 1812 LV. 199 
Thy Cook-wench soon becomes thy proper mate. 1812 
Orne Govt. Indostan 413 An-Indian cook-wench. 

Cook-wrasse: see Coox sd,¥ 3. “ 

Cooky (kwki). collog. . Also cookee, -ie. [f 
Coor sd. with -¥, hypocoristic: cf. Welly, Betty, 
‘etc.] A name for a (female) cook. 

2776 R. ‘Graves Luphrosyne 1. 259 The valet in his tar- 
nish’d lace, And cooky with her shining face. 1889 PadZ 
Afall G.' ax Dec, 3/2 Cooky, with whom the metropolitan 
bobby is supposed to be on affectionate terms. 

Cooky, var. of Cooxtn, bun, small cake. 

Cool (k#l), 2. Fornis: 161, 3-5 cole, 4 coul, 
6 Sc. cuill, 4-7 coole, 3, 7 cool. [OE. cé/:— 
OTeut. *2dlu-z, f. ablant stem of fal- =L. gel- 
cold: seé note under etymology of Coup. Passage 
from the --into the -/o declension (*2d/jo-2) gave 
OMG. chuolt, MHG. &tiele, G. ktihd cool.] 

1. Moderately cold; said ofa temperature which, 
in-contrast with heat, is cold enough to be agree- 
able and refreshing, or, in contrast with cold, is not 
so low as to be positively disagreesble or painful. 

, In earlier use sometimes app. not distinguished from cold. 

«1000 Beth. Mety,.v. 26 Swa oft wspringe utawealled of 
clife harum col and hlutor. c1o0o Sax. Leechd. II. 324 
‘Hrer mid sticcan op part hit col sie. ¢ 1275 Pains of Hell 82 
in O. £. Afise. 149 Pat fule pool Pat cuer is hot and never 
cool, ¢13eg 2. &. Addit. P. C. 452 Al schet in a schaje pat 
schaded ful cole. ¢1490 Prom. Parv. 87 (MS. K) Cole or 
sumwhat colde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 202 In mid 
winter quhen that the wedderiscuill, 1388 Suaxs. Z. Z. Z. 
v. ii, 89 Vnder the coole shade of a Siccamore. 1697 
Drypen Pivg. Georg. wv. 216 With spreading Planes he 
made a'cool Retreat, 1750 Gray Elegy xix, Along the cool 
sequester’d vale of life. 1776 Trial ps See same 32/2 He 
was then in a cool sweat, with a low pulse. ‘TyNDALL 
Glace. t. xxv.177 We were in the cool shadow of the moun- 
tain, 288: Rossett Soug § Music, O leave your hand 
wee ii lies cool Upon the eyes whose lids are hot. 

- by fig. oe 

‘1599 Suaks. Aen. V. m.-iii. 30 The coole and temperate 
Wind of Grace. 1602 — Ham. 1. iv: 124 Vpon the heate 
and flame of thy distemper Sprinkle coole patience. 1738 
Westey Come Efe Spirit i, Come, Thou our Passion’s 
cool Allay,. 1767 .W. Hanpury Charities Ch. Langton 108 
The omy seeing the cool water thrown on it [ascheme]. 

@. Producing a sensation of coolness; not ad- 
mitting orretaining heat ; as ‘a cool dress’, 
 G, Mei. Said of a medicine, treatment, etc. that 
lowers the temperature of the blood; cooling. 

1615 LatHam Haleoury (1633),100 You must, .coole it (the 
heat of the hawk’s stomach] with some coole thing that is 
meet for it. ~ 1664 Evetyn Kal, Hort. (x729)208 Assist them 
with Emulsions of the cooler seeds. .as Melons, Cucumbers. 
"733 Beppors Catarrit 1g The cool treatment of small pox. 
- 2%. transf. 2%. Applied to a, sensation of the 
organs of taste analogous to that .of ‘actual cool- 
ness; or to anything which produces this sensation. 
, 2800 tr. Lagrange's Che. 1, aga Nitrites have properties 
common. to nitrates; suck as a cool taste, 

_ b. Hunting, Of ascent: Faint, weak. Cf. 
Coup a. 12. «- : 2 
. 1647'N: Bacon Laws Eng. 1. \xvii. (1739) 158 Though .- 
they lost ground, and hunted upon a’ cool scent |, 

+ @ Of colours: Between ‘warm’ ‘and-“ cold’; 
containing’ low‘toned: red or yellow} as, ‘a cool 
Bens 

+d. ? Having little vitality or force, Ods. ‘ 

1669 & Corr. Wks, -1872-5 IL 282 I reckon they 
have. but a coolé patent of it, and I suppose should they: 
bring it into Parliament, it-will prove not- only impossible 
there but ridiculous. 2) git Sag" era 

+3. fg. Chilled, depressed. Ods. ‘Cf. Conn a.'9. 
Fig 1400 Destr. Troy 9255 Ppen.comford he caght in his cole 
ica oo SCR rE e Briste goes 2 
“f Tp. Chilling, comfortless. .Ods: Cf. CobD a.-I0. 
1297 LOC, (1724) 131 * Wat se; e maistres’, quod 
Merlyn, ‘ bat 3eue pat cole ed To Howe blod and oy lyf. 
¢1315 SHoREwAM x05 Hys red was to. coul,.That let man to 
suich meschyf. Se ae a ae 
4. Of, persons. (and their actions) :. Not. heated 


by ‘passion or emotion ; uneXcited, dispassionate ; 


deliberate, not hasty ; undisturbed, calm. . ~ 
Beowulf 282 And pa ceat wylmas colran wurdad.. ©3440 
Chaucer's L. G, W. (MS. Sg. 4. 27) 258 Thow .. thynkist 
in thyn wit that is ful cole That he nys but a verray propre 
fole‘That lonyth param te. 
Manip. 161 Coole, guietus. “1390 Suaxs. Mids, N. v.i..6 
Such seething braines..that apprehend More‘than coole 
reason euer comprehends. 1611 Biste Prov, xvii. 27 Aman 
of vnderstanding is of an excellent.[wazz. coole} spirit. 
2726-8 Lany M. W, Montacug Led¢. xxii. 69 Upon cooler 
réflexion, A think, Thad done, better to have left,it alone. 
3736 Burcer Anal, u. vii. 376 Some of them jvere.men of 
the coolest tempers. 2798 Minter in Nicolas Désf. Nelson 
_ VI. elviii, I caused a cool and steady. fire to be opened on 
them. 1848 Macauray, Hisé. Eng. UL! 49x The energy of 
the young prince had not then been found a match for the 
cool science of the veteran, 1855 Tennyson, Maud 1. i, 
v A 


Wi te she we t, and’ I 
Be eran Of thi 


jouris to harde and hote.. 1570 Levins . 


| cools and heats in our desires. 


959 


3586.4. Day Exe: Secretary n. (1625) 93 In coole matters 
ine art-hot : in the hottest causes, ould cred Tryal Bas, 
28 The:zeal of- one time may bring in that | dag tg 
which when things are cooll..will appear to be plain in- 
justice: 1795 Burke Regic. Peace 1y, Wks. IX. 117 Who 
now, from dread of the Pope, cannot take a cool bottle of 
claret. .with any tolerable —_ 
@.-(Z72) cool blood: ct. COLD BLOOD, 

. x61r Suaxs. Cymb. v. v. 77 We should not, when the 
blood was cool, haue threatend Our Prisoners with the 
Sword. 1626 Massixcer Rov. Actor w. ii, Be that her 
prison, till in cooler blood I shall determine of her. 1658 
Whole Duty Man x. § 22 (1684) 86 That without any pro- 
vocation at all, in cool bloud, as they say, they can thus 
wrong their poor brethren. 277m Couomt, Grecian Hist, 11, 
249 He..massacred all the inhabitants in cool blood. 1882 
Mrs. P. O’Donocnur Ladies on Horseback u.v. 72 No horse 
that ever was foaled could do it {a big leap] in cool blood. 

5. Deficient in ardour, zeal, or enthusiasm ; lack- 
ing warmth of interest, or heartiness ; lukewarm. 

(In first quot. possibly a verb). 

1593. Suaks. 2 fen. VI, ut. i. 177 "Twill make them coole 
in zeale vnto your Grace. @x656 Br. Haut Occas. Medit. 
(1851) 151 Oh, give me a true sense of my wants: and then, 
I cannot be cool in asking. 1815 Wettmncton in Gurw, 
Desf. X. 169 The people are a little cool both at Vienna 
and in England in respect to the Bourbons. 1874 Biacicie 
Self Cult. 70 An honest hater is often a better fellow than 
acool friend, | ee 

b. Wanting in cordiality. 

1675 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 319, I found him at first 
cooler in his reception then when I left him. 21706 Van- 
BRUGH Mistake 1. Wks, (Rtldg.) 442/1 Were I to meet a 
cool reception. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Alourivay Fam. III, 
77, 1 am rather upon cool terms with him. 

6. Assured and unabashed in demeanour, where 
the circumstances would call for diffidence and 
hesitation ; calmly and deliberately audacious or 
impudent in making a proposal or demand: 
said of ons and their actions. 

1825 C. M. Westmacotr Zug. Sf. I. 80 A right cool fish. 
ax845 Barna Jugol. Leg., Black Mousquet., A fact which 
has stamp’d him a rather ‘Cool hand’. 1074 Biace Pr. 
Thude xxiv. 394 He certainly knew that such a request 
was a trifle cool. 1874 Manarry Soc, Life Greece viii, 256 
The cool way in which Plato in his Republic speaks of 


eEposing children. 
-colleg. Applied to a large sum of money. 

[OF doubtful origin: perhaps originally ‘deliberately or 
calmly counted, reckoned, or told’, and hence ‘all told,’ 
‘entire’, ‘whole’; but it became a mere phrase, helping to 
contribute emphasis or ag 3 to the amount.) 

Sen Vaner. & Cis, Prov. Hush, 1. i, I Just made acouple 
of Betts with him, took up a cool hundred, and so went to 
the King’s Arms. rv. ‘meLpine Tou Fones vi. xii, He 
had lost a cool hundred, and would no longer play. 197 
Smorrerr Humph. Cl, (x82s) 20x bam alone stands me 
in acool thousand a quarter. 1844 Disragit Coningsdy iv. 
y. 232 Lord Monmouth had the satisfaction of drawing the 
Whig minister into a cool thousand on the event. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect. vii. 1870 Brapwoon The 0. V. H. 
264 To save me a cool seven hundred a year. 

« Comd., a8 cool-rooted, -sheltered adjs.; + cool- 
orape (see quot.) : cool cup, a cooling drink (see 
quot.); cool-drawn a., drawn or expressed with- 
out the aid ofheat (cf. cold-dvawn) ; cool-trough, 
a trough in which anything is cooled. Also Cooz- 
HEADED, ete, 

azo B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, *Cool-crapge, a slight 
Chequer’d Stuff made in imitation of Scotch Plad. 1725, 
New Cant. Dict,, When a Person dies, he is said to be put 
into ae Coolevape. 1818 FP: ia tecns x a leven’, so 
called, usually composed of wine, water, lemon-peel, sugar, 
and bora and introduced at tables in cali weathvet. 
1998 Hall Advertiser xo Oct. 2/x Whale Oil of this and last 
year, *Cool Drawn, x820 Keats Ode to Psyche 13 *Cool- 
rooted flowers, 2767 Mrs. S. Pennincron Leé?. ILL. 175 
And here, *cool shelter’d from the mid-day sun. 1 
Hoots Comentus’ Vis. World (ed. 12) 88 He quencheth fot 
irons in the *cool-trou: 

Cool (k:71), sb.1_ For forms see prec. [f. Coon a. 
Cf, OHG, chuol, MAG, Miele, mod.G, hiihle.] 

1.. That which is cool: the cool part, place, time, 
thing, etc. - 

@x400-30 Alexander 5534 To see quat selcuthe is seet in 
be salt watir, How many kind of creatours pat in be cole 
duellis. ¢x450 Merlin 191-As they that wolde ride in the 
cole of the mornynge. a3533 Lp. Berners Hon Ixvi..227 
It were good for us to aryse. .it is good to ryde in the coole. 
1535 CoveRDALEGev. iii.8 In the coole of the daye [so x6xz]. 
1733 Appison Catoi, But see where Lucia. .Amid the cool 
of yon high marble arch, Enjoys the noon-day breeze! . 1863 
Mrs. CarcyLe Le#z.-Ill. 172 He ...goes for his ride in the 
cool ‘of the evening. 1879 Brownine Pheidippides 64 There 
in the cool of a cleft, sat he—majestical Pan! — ead 
“2. A cool breeze, a light and refreshing wind. ° 

3393 Gower Coz. II. 23x The wind stood thanne nought 
amis, But every topsaile cole it blewe. 21476 Tirrort Caesar 
iii. (t530) 4 That he had a good and convenable time and also 
a good cole.- 1806 Guvirorp Pilgr. 72 The wynde began 
to blow a ryght good coole in oure waye. i558 Puaer 
Aeneid 111,,A mery .coole of wynde them, fast pursueth. 
«868-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Aura, .a softe coole-of wynde- 
be again oe aura, a warme coole of [wynde]. ch oe 
.8. Coolness, «°°. S ee teh, US 
“34... Songs § Cavols (1847) 35 A pilion or taberd to wer in 
hete' or cole. a Coverpate Prov. xxv. 13 Like as the 
wynter, coole-In the harnest, Maitrow-P. L. 1x. x109 
There oft the Indian Herdsman'shunning-heate Shelters in 
coole, 2860 Sin T: Martin Horace 133 Thow a grateful 
oot ‘dost:yield To the flocksthat range afield.;- |. = 


360 Be Hite Recoil, Treat. 1112: Géd loves to give us 


- Which cools the resolutions of the:zéalousest Prince. 


Tsp, W, Baquan acy: | has 
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Prine.291 Men of nteniperate heates and cooles in religion. 
2714 ARBUTHNOT, etc. Mart, Séribleris u. ix, To treat, of 
the emollients and opiates of poesy, of the cool, and the 
manner of producing it, 

Gool (kil), 56.2 Comnz. [Another form of Cow: 
56.2] <A tub of butter, usually of 281b., but some- 
times of other size. 

1858 Siumonps Dict. Trade Products 10g Cool, 2 tub cut 
in two, in which butter is sometimes sent to market .. it 
weighs from } cwt. to rewt. 1891 Daily News 27 Oct. 2/8 
(Trade Report) Butter—Cork. Prices show another ad- 
vance.. Fine mild-cured and fine cools advanced 1s. 

Cool (kil), v. Forms: : célian, 3-7 cole, (3-5 
colen), 4-5 kole, koole, 5-6 Sc. cule, cuill, 4-7 
coole, 7— cool. [OE. cd/iaz (célode) = OS. célén 
:~OTent. *2é/éjaz to be cold or cool, f. Aé/e-z adj. 
cool, f. stem Aa/- cold: see note to Coup a. The 
trans. use is not original, and appeared in ME. with 
the obsolescence of the original trans. 4e/e, KEEL, 
OE. calan, célan:—OTeut. *kéljaz to make cool.] 

1, zutv. To become cool; to become less hot or 


warm, Often with down, rarely off 

a1000 Guthlac 1281 (Gr.) Lic colode. a@zcoo Andreas 
1258 (Gr.) Weder coledon. ¢ 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1. 204 Seod 
on weallendon wutere, let ponne colian. @ 1225 Faliana jo 
Hit {boiling pitch] colede anan. cxqz0 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 44 In boylande water pou kast hom may. To harden 
ben take hom oute to cole. xrg27 Anprew Brusnscuyke's 
Distyll, Waters Bij b, Whan it is baken .. let it cole by 
hymselfe, 1667 Mitton P, £. v.396 A while discourse they 
hold; No fear Jest Dinner coole. “1774GoLpsm. Vat. Hist, 
(1776) V. 308 The eggs..of small birds.. being liable to cool 
more quickly. 1830 LyeL, Princ. Geol. 1, 81 What form 
the melted matter may assume at great depths on cooling 
down. 1878 Huxrey Physiogr. 175 It cools with extreme 
slowness, 2890 C. A. Younc Elem. Astron, § 487 Jupiter 
and Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, do not seem yet to have 
cooled off to anything like the earth’s condition. 

2. fig. a. To lose the heat of excitement, 
passion, or emotion; to lose fervour, to become 
less zealous or ardent. 

a oo00 Guthlac 9 (Gr.) Colab Cristes lufu. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Log. 2830/2 He made to cole the cruelte of the perse- 
cutours. 6a J. Hevwoon Prov. § Epigr, (1867) 62 Their 
god opinion therin .. cooles. r60x SHAKS, ul. C.1v. ii. 5 

"how hast describ’d A hot Friend cooling. 1603 — Afacd. 
1v. i. 154 This deed Ie do, before this purpose coole. 1663 
Br. Patrick Parad. Pilgr, xix. (1668) 193 After the first 
onset. .they are wont to cool and make a retreat. 1735 Pore 
ai Lady 261 She, who ne'er answers till a Husband cools, 
1842 Macautay Zss. Fredh, Gt. (1854) 679/2 This eccentric 
friendship was fast cooling, 1882 BESANT Revolt of Maw 
v. (1883) 114 To give this feeling time to cool down, 

. To become ‘cold’ with fear. Obs. rare. 

1605 Saks. Afacé. v. v. 10 The time has beene, my sences 
would have cool’d To heare a Night-shrieke. 

+e. Of things: To lose their opportuneness. 

1598 Suaus. Merry W. 1. ii. 240 Come, to the Forge with 
it then, shape it: I would not haue things coole. 1607 -- 
Cor.1v. i 43 Aduantage, which doth euer coole Ith’ absence 
of the om . 

3. trans. To make cool; to cause to lose heat or 
become less hot. (Formerly expressed by KEEL.) 

1490 Promp. Parv. 87 (MS. K.) Colyn or kelyn, /vige- 
Jacio, 1598 Suas. Merry HW. mn, v. 122 To be throwne into 

e Thames, and coold .. like a Horse-shoo. 7509 Porter 
Angry Wom, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 42 You may..keepe your 
winde to coole your pottage. 170s Appison /taly (J.) Snow 
they use .. because, as mney say, it cools or congeals any 
liquor sooner. 1862 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Ing. UI. iit. 74 
A thunderstorm. .had cooled the atmosphere. 

b. To impart the sensation of coolness to, esp. 
to refresh by allaying excessive or painful heat. 

£13320 Six Benes 2814 A dede of is helm of stel And colede 

him per in fraiche wel, 1382 Wycur Luke xvi. 24 Send 
Lazarus, that he dippe the laste part of his fyngur in water, 
and kele [MS. X. ¢14x0 koole) my tunge. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 428 The _cler watter culyt the hors sumdeill. 
1396 Suaxs. QZerch. V. un i. 65 Warmed and cooled by the 
same Winter And Sommer as a Christian is. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg. mt. 699 The ready Cure to cool the raging 
Pain. 1864 TENNYSON Ayluter’s Ficid 289 Cooling her false 
cheek with a featherfan, " 

ec. To reduce the temperature of the blood or of 
the ‘humours’ of the body. Also adsol, 

cx400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 11 (MS, B) Whanne pat a mete 
opere a medycine .. hetyth hym oat & colyth hym nau3t. 
1598 Suaxs. AZerny W.v. 24 As if I had swallow'd snow- 
bals, for pilles to coole the reines. 2625 Latuam Falconry 
(1633) 100 You must .. coole it [the heat of the hawk's 
stomach] with some coole thing that is meet for it, 1702 J. 
Purcet. Cholick (1714) 161 Steel .. given in this manner 
(which for the most part rather Cools than Heats), 

d. Painting. To make less ‘warm’ in colour ; 
to-tone dow the reds or yellows in a picture. 

4. fig. To cause: (a person) to lose the heat of 
excitement, passion, or emotion; to make less 
ardent or zealous; to diminish the intensity of 


(strong feeling,. emotion, . resolve). : 

#1340 Hamrote Psalter xxviii, 18 That i ware kolid in 
pi mercy.fra hete of vices and temptaciouns. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. wv. xii. 265 To repente hymself of the castynge 
of his gage and to be so koled of the bataylle. 1568 GraFron 
Chron.TL: 260 The king then beirig somewliat cooled Of his 
great furie; graunted their desire... 1596 Suaxs, Aferch, V. 
It. 3. 59 He hath. .thwarted my bargaines, cooled my friends, 
heated’mine enemies, 1670 G, H. Hist, Cardinals 11, 1.136 
2752 
Jounson Ranibler No. 198 P 131 found my friends...cooled 
in their affection. 31848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1, 524: The 
lapse of time which cools the ardour of the friends whom he 

left behind, © © ni) “te1 cae 
setae ant F 101-3 


" . 


coon. 


-"b. fig. To deprive (a thing) of its opportune-~ 


hess or freshness of interest ; to make stale. 

Lapy M. W. Monracue Lett. I. xl. 164 The 
gulf between you and me cools all news that come hither. 
1938 Tuyer Byrou's Rene (1856) 11.1. 198 You are come 
foo late; the thing is cooled. ‘ . 

5. Phrases. | Zo cool cares: to assuage them: 
See also Keen wv, Zo cool-one's coppers: see 
Corver sb. 7 Zo cool one’s heels (+ hoofs): i.e. by 
rest, after the feet have become hot with walking ; 


hence, zronically, to be kept standing or waiting. 
01340 Gaw., & Gr. Kut. 7254 Keuer hem comfort, & cofen 
her carez, ¢16xz Cuapman Jétad 11, 340 The soldiers all sat 
down enrank'd, each by his arms and horse That then lay 
down and cool'd their hoofs, 1633 W. R. latch at Mid- 
night ut. in Hazl. Dodstey XIII 52 To..let him cool his 
heels there till morning, 1641. Barthel. Faire (N. s.v. 
Heels), Who forthwith comitted my little hot furie to the 
stockes, where we will leave him to coole his heeles, 1752 
Frecpine Amelia v1. ix, In this parlour Amelia cooled her 
heels, as the phrase is, near a quarter of an hour, 31884 
Rwer Haccarp Dawn x, Whilst Philip was cooling his 
heels in Lincoln's Inn Fields, a rather curious scene was in 


progress, 

+Gool, 2.2 Obs, rare, Also cole. [Pa F. 
coler to flow, run as a liquid:—L. calave to pass 
through a filter, f. cd/sewe a strainer] 7xtr. To 
tun, flow. hf 

1848 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde ae vessels through 
which it colith or runnith, 7d, Hhiij, It droppeth and 
coolyth out of the vaynes. 

Cool, coole, obs. ff, Cons, Cows sd,1 

+Coo'l-back. [app.a. Du. Zoe/bak, f. Zoe? cool 
+bak Baok sb.2] =Coorer 2: esp. in a brewery. 
Obs. 

1707 J. Mortimer Husb.(J.) Your first wort being thus 
boiled, lade off into one or more coolers, or cool-backs. 1727 
Braptey Fan. Dict.s.v. Brewing, Let it run from your 
cool-backs into your Tun very ped 

Coold, obs. f. Coup, and could, pa. t. of Can. 

Coole, obs. f. Coat, Cows. 


Cooled (k#ld), fp/. a. [f. Coon v1 + -ED.] 
Made cool (+ or cold) ; lowered in temperature, 

ex440 Promp. Paru, 87 Coolyd of heete, /rigefactis. 
1599 A.M, tr. Gadedhouer's Bk, Physicke 3560/2 Anoynte 
the cooled ioyntes. 1682 Fraver /var 88 Mortified and 
cooled hearts. 1875 Miss Binp Sandzwich st, (1880) 55 The 
surface of the double lake fof lava] was continually skinning 
over with a cooled crust..like frosted silver. 

Coolee, var. of CooxtE. 

Cooler (k#‘lex). [fas prec. +-ER. Cf. KEELER.] 

1, Anything that cools or makes cool. 

1575 Langa Le?é. (1872) 53 But whoo so was found so 
hot in desyre, with the wreast of a Cok was sure of a coolar. 
1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1, ii. 6 Wind is a Dryer, even as 
Frost a Cooler. 1797 Horcrorr Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 
IV. xcti. 235 They do not use ice as a cooler, but snow. 

2. A vessel in which anything is cooled or set to 
cool ; esp. one used for cooling the wort in brewing, 
or for similar purposes in other manufacturing 
processes. 

31616 Sunre. & Marin. Country Farme 589 Boile it ve 
well the second time with the hops, then. .put it into the cool- 
ers and coole it. 164: Frencu Déstill, 1. (1651) 34 A great 
Alembick, with its cooler or copper Still.” x7qx Compl. 
Fam, Piece t. vi. 279 Shift your first Wort out of the Coolers 
into a Working-Tun. 1798 Broomrietp Farmer's Boy, 
Spring 217 Streams of new milk thro’ flowing coolers 
stray. xz820 W. Scoressy Arctic Regions II. 398 Ona little 
lower level than .. the copper, is fixed a square or oblong 
back or cooler. capable of containing from 10 to 20 tons of 
oil, 86x Wynter Soc. Bees 21x The boiling beer is now 
pumped up to the coolers. 

8. A cooling medicine or agent; a refrigerant. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. ii. u. (1651) That the liver be 
outwardly anointed with some coolers that it be not over- 
heated. 1671 Satmon Sign. Afed. 1. xxii. Citruls, the 
seeds are great coolers in eavers. 1744 Berxecey Siris§7 
An admirable febrifuge, at once the safest cooler and cordial. 
1766 Pennant Zool, Goad (x8x2)-I, 46 In... cases, where 
coolers and restoratives are necessary. 

4. fig. Anything that cools emotion, excitement, 
or ardour, or damps the spirits. 

1g92 Br, Auprewes Serm. (1843) V. 527 The Law, we 
know, is ae cooler to presumption. x6co App. Anyor 
Zxp. Youah 27 This is 0 cooler both to the Pharisees and 
Novatians, who were wont todespisesinners. 1608 Hizron 
1Vks. 1. 718 What coolers of zeale, what clogges in the way 
that leadeth vnto life, 278x Craspz Library 58 See coolers 
here, that damp the fire of rage. 1824 ‘P. Quiz’ (¢étie) 
Fashionable Bores, or Coolers in High Life, 

5. U.S. ( Thieves’ slang.) A prison or gaol. 

3884 Afilnor (Dakota) Teller 8 Aug., Arrested on the 
charge of drunkenness, lodged in the cooler over night and 
then fined $5 in the morning. 1885 /éid. 25 Apr., Now, 
then, I'll give you a chance to keep out of the cooler! : 
*Cooler, obs, f. CoLoun. 

Coole-staff, var. of Cowi-STAFF. 

Cooley. vare. [Phonetic spelling of F. coulis, 
Coxtis.] -Broth of boiled meat. 

1796 Mus. Grasse Cookery v. 41 Make a rich cooley. 

Cool-hearded, a. [Parasynthetic deriv. of 
cool head: see Coot a. 8.) Having a cool head ; 
free-from excitement, not easily excited in mind. 

i 377%. Burne Let, Sheriffs Bristol Wks. IN. x49 The old, 
cool headed, general Jaw is as good as:any deviation dice 
tated by present heat.' 2855 Macautay Hist." Eng. IIT. 644 
Soon, however, some cool-headed people ventured to remark 
that the fact .. was not quite so certain as might be wished. 


“coolie labour shall be void, 


960 


1889 Slee 14 Dec. 8s0 Among the cooler-headed mem+ 
bers of his own party. -- 

Hence Cool-hea’deduess. ane 

189r 4 thenzum 9 May 598/2 No better illustration of his 
cool-headedness can be eat 

Coolie, cooly (k#li). Forms: 6 fi. colles, 
7 collee, (cowler), 7-8 coulee, -ie,.coly, 7-9 
coolee, 8 couley, 8-9 cooley, 7— coolie, cooly. 
[Now found (in sense 2) in the Indian vernaculars 
generally: Urdii ., 43 53, quit, qili, Bengali 
Aili, Tamil, Telugn, Canarese, Malayalam, 271i; 
of disputed origin, 

By some considered to be originally Tamil, and identical 
with the word 2:27 ‘hire, payment for occasional menial 
work’, whence (either by metonymy, or as short for £7/i- 
karam ‘hire-man’, kiliydl *hire-person’) A7t/z ‘hireling, 

urer, Man who jobs’. The objection to this 
is that the first known mention of Coolies early in the x7th a 
refers not to the Tamil country, in the south, but to the 
region of Guzerat, in the west of India. On this account 
there is reason to think the word identical with Awl or 
Koli, the name of an aboriginal tribe of Guzerat (see 
sense 1), which is actually found spelt Kov?/i, Coolie in the 
middle of the 17th c. 

(Lhe Kulis of Guzerat were well known to the Portuguese 
in the 26th c.; and these probably carried the name both to 
Southern India and to China (cf. 1745 in 2). It is probable 
that the similarity between A'udz and the Tamil word 274 
‘hire’ may have led to the use of coolie in Southern India 
in the sense of A#/i-kd ram or Auliyal)} 

+1. A variant of Kuldz or oli, name of a 
numerous aboriginal tribe of Guzerat, formerly 
noted as robbers, but now settling down as respect- 
able labourers and cultivators. Obs. 

(1554 Boretuo Estado da India in Subsidios (Lisb. 2878) 
V.155 Ea Renda dos coles que siio pescadores ds estaquados 
20 mar, € per este Rio de Bacaim. transi, And the rent 
from the co/és who are fishers at the stakes at the sea, and 
along this river of Bassein. 1563 Garcia pE Orta Colloguios 
(Lisb. 1872) 34 Colles.) 1898 tr. Linschoten's Fopaes 
xxvii. (Y.), Others that yet dwell within the countrie called 
Colles : which Colles .. doe yet live by robbing and steal. 
ing. 1609 W. Fincn Jud. in Purchas Pilgrints (1625) I. 
Iv. iv. § 6. 436 A certain Raiaw [of]. .the people called Collees 
or Quullees, keeping in a Desart Wildernesse, which secures 
him from Conquest, 2626-az Terry re. £. Ind. (1655) 
1g2 Those who inhabit the Countrey Villages are called 

‘oolies ; these till the ground and breed up Cattel, and other 
things for provision as Hennes, etc. 1630 Lorn Banians 
és ‘he husbandmen or inferior sort of people, called the 

‘oulees, 2677 Sin T. Henverr Trav. (ed. 4)75 To live a 
while in Gusurat. .to extirpate that -race of Coolyes 
and Bielsgrates. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 164 (Y.) 
The inhabitants of Ramnagur are the Salvages called 
Coolies. x727 A. Hamitton Mew Ace, £. Ind, 1. xiii, 143 
The Rasspouts and Coulies make Inroads into this Province 
(Cambay), and plunder even to the Gates of the City. 2820 
Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay U1, 355 (¥.) In the profession of 
thieving the Koolees may be said to act con amore, x825 
Heser Yourncy (1828) I. 556 A Kholee, the name of a de- 
generate race of Rajpoots in Guzerft, who, from the low 
occupations in whi ef are generally employed, have 
(under the corrupt name of Coolie’ sven aname.,to bearers 
of burthens all over India, 1856 A. K. Forses tr. Rés A/4lé 
1, 103 The Koolees lived for a long time on the sea-shore, in 
the neighbourhcod of the Indus, /bid. 104 The Bheels and 
Koolces lived in security. 2885 Jp, Gas. India IN. 51 
s.v. Bombay, The aboriginal race of Kulis is rapidly rising 
in the scale of civilization. E 

2. The name given by Europeans in India and 
China to a native hired labourer or burden- 
carrier ; also used in other countries where these 
men are employed as cheap labourers. 

x638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt Voy.(2807) V. 49 (Y.) He lent 
us horses to ride on, and Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry 
our poe. 2680 in J. T. Wueerer Madras (1861) I, x29 
¢¥.) That the drum be beat to call all coolics, carpenters, etc, 
2698 Frven Acc. E. India §& P.in Phil. Trans, XX. ait 
At which his Coolyes were afrightned. 1704 Collect. % 
Church.) III. 740/1, soo Colys or Labourers, 1745 P. 

niomas Frnd. Anson's Voy. 271 We employ'd .. many 
Chinese Labourers, whom they call Cooly’s, to make the 
Chinam, 1763 Orste Alt. Trans, [udostas (1861) 1. 1. 79 
Coolies a cast of Indians whose sole occupation is to carry 
burthens. 1975 Asn. Reg. 132 Made use of by the natives 
of Golconda as coolys or slaves in the mines, 2799 Wea- 
LNcron in Gurw. Desf. 1. ssAn order. stating the number of 
Coolies which an may call for from a village. 21826 
W. Exxuiorr The Nun 100 note, Coolee means a porter, but 
is often used. reproachfully to other servants of superior 
rank. 18g9 Tennent Cey/ov (ed. 2) I. 235 ‘The number of 
Malabar coolies employed. 1873 Mortey Xoussean LU. 55 
A kidnapper of coolics or the captain of a slaver, 

3. slang. (See quot.) . 

x803 R. Percivat in Navel Chron. X. 31 A Cooly, or 
common fellow of the lowest class. 1873 Slang Dict, Coolie, 
a soldier, in allusion to the Hindoo coolics, or day Jabourers. 

4. atirth, and Conth., as coolie boy, emigrant; 


coolie labour, system, traffic; coolie-catcher. 

1813 Mrs. Suenwoop Stories Ch. Catech. xxi. 200 Shall 
I tell the coolie boy to run after him? 1863 Fawcett Pod, 
Econ. 1. iti. (1876) 92 Coolie-traffic can never be carried on 
by private enterprise. 1865 Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 4/6 A ship 


Y .Sstarted from Calcutta with four hundred coolie emigrants. 


1879 Constit. California in Bryce Amer, Cont, (2888) II, 
App. 678 Asiatic coolieism is 4 form of human slavery, and 
is for ever prohibited in this State, and all contracts for 
id, 21890 Times (weekly ed.) or 
Feb. soit The Chinese agents employed to collect the coo- 
Nes, and known as ‘coolie-catehers’, i 
Coo'lieism. [f prec. + -1su.] The coolie 
system, the importation of coolies as labourers 
into foreign countries. : Tet 
+3879 [see CooLie 4]. ~~ . eS 


- COOLNESS. 


Coolie, var. of Cotas, County (U.S). + . 

Cooling (k#lin), vii. sb.. [f, Coon v.+-1Ne 1.) 
The action of the verb Coon, © - ids 
@x340 Hamroce Psalter Wi. 2 In shadow of pi wengis .. 
Pat is, in hilynge and kolynge of pi goednes and pi pite. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 87 Coolynge, jrigefaccio. cxgqo in 
Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. 227 In the coolyng, putt in 
thiese thinges folowing. 2886 Athenzume 4 Sept. 298/2 
eae consequent on the earth's secular cooling. 

. Jig. . ‘ 

1888 Greene Perimedes 39 The disdaine of thy parentage 
+-is a sufficient cooling to thee. 16400, Sepawicke Christs 
Counsell 69 Take heed of the first coolings. ; 

2. attrib. and Comb,; as cooling-place; cooling- 
cup, a contrivance for cooling liquids, consisting 
of a cup’ into which is plunged another containing 
a heat-absorbing substance, as a solution of am- 
monium nitrate; cooling-floor, a Jarge shallow 
tank or cooler in which wort is cooled. 

ut Percivary Sf, Dict., Enfriadera, n cooling-place, 

oo'ling, Zf/. a. [f. as prec, + -ING 2.] aa 
_i. That cools or makes cool. sfec. a. Of medi- 
cines, etc.: Lowering the temperature of the 
blood, refrigerant. b. Painting. Making’ less 
warm in colour; toning down warm colour. ; 

1888 Suaks, Tit, A, u. ut. 14 The greene leaues quiver 
with the cooling winde. 1671 Mibrox Savzson 626 Dire in- 
flammation, which no cooling herb Or medicinai liquor can 
assuage. 1732 Anputunor Kules of Dict 244 Pomegranates 
contain 2 Tice styptick, and extremely cooling. 1782 
Cowrer Retirement 422 The stream that spreads Its cooling 
vapour o'er the dewy meads. ¢2x790 Isttson Sch. Art 1. 64 
Cooling crayons, composed of black and white, should suc- 
ceed these, and melt into the hair, 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle 
Max viii. 69, (1) left the .. cooling drink beside the sick 
woman. , 

+ 2.Cooling card: see CARD sb.2:2a. Obs. 

3877 Houtnsnep Chroz. IIL. 188 A cooling card it was 
unto them, still to sce ships arrived in the haven out of 
England, openlie before their faces. 1664 Mrq. Worcester 
in Dircks Z7/e viii. (1865) 137 It would .. prove a cooling 
card to many, whose zeal otherwise would transport them. 
2678 Drvpen Lisberhamt 1.i, Wood. [Aside.] That, besides 
her self, is a cooling Card. . 

3. That is becoming cooler. ay 

3877 J. Coox Boston Monday Lect., Concessions of Evo- 
dutsonists, In the complex conditions of a cooling planet. 

Hence Coo‘lingly adv., Coo-lingness. 

3855 G. Merepita Stav. Shagpat 352 None of earth were 
like to them in silveriness, sweet coolingness. 1880 Lavy 
Fu Drag Across Patagonia i. 11 We are off again, with a 
slight breeze stealing coolingly over us. 

oolish (kirlif), a. [f. Coon @.-+-18H.] Some- 
what cool. . 

1759 Gotpsa, Ess, i. Wks, (Globe) 286/1 The nights began 
to grow a. little coolish, 1767 Monro in Phil. Trans, LVIL. 

95 This salt tastes coolish on the tongue.. x80 Tait's 
Mag. XVII. 423/: My zeal is getting coolish. @ 2864 Haw- 
THORNE Amer, Note-Bks, 1, 8 It was a coolish day, 

Coolisse, coollis, obs. ff. CuLLis. 

Coolly (k#1li), adv. [f. Coon a. + env 2] 

1. In a cool condition, with coolness. _ 

x611 Convat Cruditics 155 They may walke there very 
coolelycuen at noon. 2633 P. Frercner Misc, Zel. vit. x; 
The aire..did coolly glide Through every part. 727-30 
Tuomson Stemnsmer 463 Thrice happy he ! who. .in the gelid 
caverns, woodbine-wrought .. Sits coolly calm. . Bite 

2. fig. Without the heat of passion or emotion ; 
withont haste or excitement ; calmly, collectedly. 

x§80 Hottypanp 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Attrempément. .terper- 
ately, coolely, moderately, 1640 Br. Hatt Chr. Moder. of2 
This safe liquor will send the guests home coolly tempered. 
1779 Jounson L. P., Dryden Wks. 11, 418 When admiration 
had subsided, the translation was more coolly examined. 
1875 Hetrs Anim § Afast, vil, x62 The cabdriver mean- 
while was taking it very coolly, = te 

8. Without fervour, enthusiasm, or, friendly 
warmth ; with an‘air of indifference. oO 

1626 W, Scrater Zap, 2 Thess. (2629) ‘D 1709 Hearne 
Collect. 4 ts He promis'd me but coolly. 1848 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. 1. 206 Lewis at first affected to receive these 
propositions coolly. 2 

4. With ‘calm.and unabashed assurance... 
: 1844 Emerson Lect. Vug, Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II, 307 

gricultural chemistry coolly. offering, .to turn asandbank 
into corn. 3884 Afanch, Exam, 4 Dec. 5/2 This essential 
point was coolly taken for granted. 

Coolness (kiéInés), [fas prec.+--NESS.] 
-L &t. The condition of being-or feeling cool ; 
cool quality or sensation. EN oo 

cx000 Ags. Ps, lxv. xz And Ou us on‘colnesse chene gelzed- 
dest, 1530 Patscr. 207/21 Colenesse, /rescheur. 1875 LANE- 
nas Let, (1871) 53 The. .delectabl'coolnes of the foountain. 
2697 Dryven Virg. Georg. i. 386 The Coolness of the Night. 
x798 Soutney Yous of Arc. $3 The thonder-shower Fell 
with refreshing coolness on my head. 1859 Tennyson Aferl, 
& Viv. 755 Then paced for coolness in the chapel-yard. ~ 

. Jig. Freedom from excitement ; calmness. . 

165 H, More and Lash of A lasonont.79 Eugenius,will you 
venture, in Philosophie Coolness, to say, ete. 1782 Priest: 
Ley Corrupt, Chr, i. 1.5, I wish. my readers may attend me 
with..coolness, 280g Carr. Braciwoop in Nicolas Desp. 
Nelson (2846) VII. 224 After performing. wonders by his 
example and coolness, Lord Nelson ‘was . wounded by 2 
French Sharp-shooter, 2823 Lana Zilia Ser. 1. i. (1865)3 
Old house! there is a charm in thy quict :—a cessation— 
a coolness from business. .which is delightful, 1874 GrEEN 
Short Hist. viii, 526 Only Hampden's coolness and ‘tact 
averted aconflict, <2. * eee eee 

3. Want of fervour or enthusiasm; absence- of 
friendly warmth, maa A gig SE A 


- COOLRIFE. 


@ 1674 CLARENDON (J.), They parted with such coolness to- | 


wards each other, as if they scarce hoped to meet again. 
1753 Metmotn Cicero's Lett. 1. iv. (R.), As being unwilling 
it should appear. .that any coolness had arisen between us, 
1767 J. Penn Sleepy Serine. 24 Inattention in hearing the 
Word of God, generally produces a Coolness for sacred 
Worship. 1880 L. Sreruen Foge ii. 55 A coolness had 
sprung up between Pope and-Addison. 

4. Calm and unabashed assurance. . ' 

'x7gx Jounson Life of Cheynel Wks. LY, 516 Who with his 
usual coolness and modesty, took possession of the lodgings 
soon after by breaking open the doors. 1863 Mrs, C, Care 
Shaks.’ Char, xi, 280 He comes there, and takes possession 
of the territory withall the coolness of ausurper. °° 
- Coolooly, var. of Koonoony, an Algerine of 
mixed descent. : ; 

‘Coolor(e, -our, obs. ff. Conour, . 

‘ Coo'lrife, a. Sc. Also-riff. [f Coon +-RIFE: 
after Cautprire.] Having a ‘tendency to cool 
or be cold; ‘also 7g. Indifferent’ (Jam.). 

19768 Ross-Helenore 27 (Jam.) And fain, fain was she of 

F the coolriff shade. 

Cool tankard. A cooling drink, usually 
made of wine and water, with lemon-juice, spices, 
and borage; also, a local name of borage, from 
its use in this beverage (Britten and Holland). 
s@xjoo B. E, Dict. Cant, Crew, Cool Tankard, Wine 
and Water, with a Lemon Sugar and Nutmeg. 1797 
Chron. in Aun. Reg. 199/ This day .. the Lord Mayor .. 
partook of a’cool tankard at New; with Mr. Akerman. 
1847 Wi.viamson fem. C. Simeon 1. 12 The day was hot .. 
I drank a great deal of cool tankard. 1858 R. Hose Veg. 
Kingda. 541 The fresh tops [of borage) were formerly used 
in’cool tankards, 

Coolth (kélp).vare, exc. dial. -In 6 coulthe, 
7. cooth. [f. Coon a.+-TH: cf. warmth.) 

L. Coolfess, - - - 

31547 Satespury Welsh Dict., Oerfel, coulthe, 162% 
Corsr., Froid, cold, cooth; coldnesse. 178: Map. D'Ar- 
BLAY Diary I, 379 My father and Mrs. Thrale seated them- 
selves out.of doors .. for coolth and chat. 1863 ‘I. TayLor 
Pictures in Words xiii, In pleasant dreams Of English 
coolth and greenery. “1875 Parisu Sussex Dialect, Coolthe, 
coolness. ‘I set the window open for coolthe’. 

2. A cold (i.e. the malady so named), 

388x Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk, s. v. Cooth..‘ That 
child’s ketcht a cooth’, 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cooth, cold 
wean --* I’m so full of cooth and cold’, 

Coolume, obs. f. Coun. : 

Coo‘lweed. Herd. One of the names of Pilea 
pumila (N. O. Urticaces), a North American plant 
with succulent pellucid stem, called also Clear- 
weed, Rushweed, and Stingless Nettle. 
‘Coolwort (kzlwait), Herb. [See Wort] A 
North American herb (N.O. Saxifragaces). 

1860 Bartterr Dict, Amer. Coolwort (Ttavella cordis 
olny the popular name of an herb, the properties of which 

are diuretic and tonic. .prepared for sale by the Shakers. 

Coolwort, obs. f. Coneworr. . 

+ Cooly, a. Obs. rare, [f. Coon sb. +-¥.1] Of 
cool refreshing quality. - 

1594 Carew Tasso (1882) 76 Some cooly easefull place he 
sought.to geat.’ .289§ Srenser Col, Clout 58 Keeping my 
sheepe amongst the cooly shade Of the greene alders. 1620 
Torte Honours Acad, x Greene coolie grasse with faire 
coloured flowers to delight the sences. 2710 Puinirs Pas- 
torals i..86 B’er the warm. Sun drinks up the cooly Dews. 

‘Cooly, ‘var. of Corti, Coon. : 

Coom. (kim), sd.1 - Forms; 6-7 coame, 7 
coome, come, koom, comb, 8 coomb, 7— coom. 
[In senses 1-2 app. another form of CuLM, pointing 
to a ME. colm, whence also ME. co/mzy adj. sooty, 
grimy, bicolmen vb. = bicollen to begrime with 

soot, In Sc. and north Eng., 27 may become 7, 

asin bylk, Sc. bouk (bik), Bulmer in Noithum- 

berland, locally Boomers. cf. also shorlder, coulter, 

Se: shooder,-cooter. But the form coame in I may 

correspond to ON. Adm ‘grime, film of dirt’; 

and sense 3 may be related to Ger. Aa/wz, mould, 

‘the white film -on ‘fermented liquids’ ; cf. Kuen, 

(For coone from WGer. kdura-, OTeut. h&mo-z, cf. 

Broom, Moon.) . The’ relationship of sefse 4 is 

quite uncertain. . Thus there are. here possibly two 

or even, three words.] Aste. poe eo 
| Ly Soot, ésg, that which forms’ about -a fireplace, 
or seltles as smuts from ‘a smoky .atmosphere. 

Smithy coom: the hard granular soot that: forms 


_ over &‘blacksmith’s fire, .(But see ‘also 2.)-." Now 


Se. or north Eng.” ..- Se Rei ae 
3387 Mascart Gout. Cattle, Horses (1627) 126 The coame 
aboue the Smithes forge, 1610 Markuam Masters. Wsexxxvi. 


273 ‘The coame about the Smithes forge. : 1691.Ray WV. C,- 


Words 297 Smidy,a Smiths Shop, whence Stizidy-koone. Var. 
Dial, x eta Coome, the Soot that.gathereth over 
an Ovens Mouth, 282579) JAMIESON 8.V., 1f coom hang from, 
the bas of a grate like shreds of silk, it is.viewed by the 
superstitious as foretokening the arrival of strangers. . “" 
bifg. - . cn eae ce ee aid 
3823 Garr Entatl 111. xxvii. ‘251 ‘ How. ye'll clear your 
- character-o'.the coom ye hae brought on’t.” _ 1826 J, WILSON 
Noct, Ambr, Wks, 1855-1: 152 The thin black coom o” anni-, 
hilation and oblivion.”” . ~ Se Te SE en Pee ce 
2.'.Coal ‘dust’ or, refuse, small: ‘coal, slack; cf; 


aide for bering ¢ sand and 
xijd. * x62 Boats Wat: 
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Hist. Ivel. xxz'§ 4.158 Upon this they lay a lay of .. a cer: 
tain sort of Sea-coal, the which, being wonderful small, and 
peculiarly called Comb, is hardly used for any other pur- 
pose (than burning lime]. 753-73, Jounson, Coom..is used 


in Scotland for the useless dust which falls from large coals. 


1825-79 JAMIESON, Coorz..small coal, Sc.; Cz Eng. 
1879 rckinson Cusmdld, Gloss, Supp., Coot, the debris of 
coal; 


culm. 

ay 3. (See quot.) Obs. | Se 

1609 C. Butter Jen. Aon. vi. (1623) O ij, This kinde of 
honey .. after a while it corrupteth and .. becometh the 
sowrest, and the most unsauory of all things .. which, then 
they commonly call Stopping or Coome. | 

4, The black stuff, composed of grease and dust, 

which works out from axles or bearings, Ods. 

In quot. 1758 coo perhaps means grease for the wheels. 

1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6264/2 By marking of Sheep with 
large Quantities of Pitch, ‘Tar, or 2730-6 Battev 
(foto), Coou .. that matter that works out of the wheels of 
carriages. 1749 W. Exuis Shepherd's Guide 298 To do 
this, it’s only Tbbing the Coomb of a Cart-wheel over the 
Breast of the Ram, or if Coomb cannot conveniently be had, 
you may rub his breast over with Redding, and the Colour 
of it..will be left behind on the Ewe, 1750 — Country 
Housew, 287 ‘To cure Shingles, take the black Coom that is 
made by oiling or greasing Bells in a Steeple and anoint 
with it.” 1758 Ann. Reg. 107 A remarkable carriage set out 
+. Without coomb, or any oily, unctuous, or other liquid 
matter whatever to the wheels or axles. 1786 SrarRMAN 
ie Cage G. H. 1,117 A box for the coom. ; 

. Dust from a com mill, saw-dust, etc. dal. 

81x Witran IV. Riding Yorksh, Gloss., Coom, dust and 
scrapings of wood, produced in sawing. 1887 JamiEsoN 
Suppl, Coom, dust from a mill, or from riddled seeds, i.e. 
from corn, Orkn, A 

Coom, 5.4 Sc. Also 8 cumb, [Of uncertain 
origin: the general sense appears to be that of an 
arched or rounded top, dome. Connexion has 
been suggested with med.L, ¢zv:da hold or bottom 
of a ship or boat, ‘locus imus navis’ (Isidore 
Orig. xx. ii, § 1), and with Sp. combo, Pr. comb, 
bent, curved: cf, Cooms 2.] 

1, The wooden centre or centering on which an 
arch is built. 

i758 Scots Mag. Aug. 422/x A new-finished arch, from 
which the cumb or timber frame had been taken away. 
1796 in Sinclair Stat, dec. Scot. XVIL_8 Jam.) As several 
of the arches approach nearly to a straight line, the frame, 
or coom, on which it was raised, must have sunk while it 
was building. 280g Forsyri Beauties Scot. 1. 335 The 
coomb of the most westerly arch appears to have sunk before 
the arch was thrown over, 1808-25 in JaanEson, 

2. ‘The lid of a coffin, from its being arched’ 


(Jam.), 

In quot. 1537, it seems to be used for the coffin as a whole, 

1537 Ld. Treasuver’s Acc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. 
I, 288 Tua pund sex unce blak sewin silk to be Fren3eis to 
the Quenis Covme. 1864 Cuampers Bk, Days (1869) I. 824 
Some surgeon apprentices rudely stopped the cart..and 
broke down part of the cooms, or sloping roof of the coffin. 

8. Here may belong coonz or coomb applied locally 
to dome-like hills in the North. 

baer ct are White Coom or Polmoody Coo, a hill 
2695 ft. high near Loch Skene, above Moffat, the Coom or 
Coon at Teviothead, Coom Cairn, Coonte Dod, Comb Law, 
Comb Hill, all in the south of Scotland; also Comb Fell, 
south of Cheviot, and Combhill in Northumberland, Black 
Combe, White Combe, Green Comb, Hen Comb in Cumber- 
land, etc. [In some of these the word may be Comp 53,1 in 
sense 6c, d, ‘crest, ridge’, but the | form of this is 
kame, katnt, which is actually inuse. Attempts have been 
made to identify the word with Coons 2, esp. in sense ¢, but 
On Warten ou. Ag ic. (1681) 323 A Comb, i 

ORLIDGE ric. (1681) 32 iomb, in some 
places it is said to be..a Hill or Blain between Valleys. 
1887 Brighouse News 26 », Coom ,.in Yorkshire ,. is 
applied not to a valley or depression of any kind, but to a 
conical sandy hill, or large hillock, rising out of the level 
plain. .such is Terrington Coom, north-east of York. 

4. Conth. coom-ceiled «., covered with an arched 
or vaulted ceiling of plaster: said of a room, in 
whole or part directly under thé roof, as a garret, 
attic, etc. ; cf. Canp-crILING. Hence Coo-m-ceil 2. 

1795 in Sc, Leader (1887) 16 Aug. 8 For upwards of ten 
years. .it had nothing but the bare rafters above, but in 1795, 
it was agreed to have it ‘coomceiled .. not for ornament, but 
for the health of the hearers of the gospel’, 3825 in Jamme- 
SON. 1858 Mrs. Ournant Laird of Norlaw I. 309 It was 
alittle room. .what is called in regions ‘ coomcieled ’, 
which is to say, the roof sloped on one side, being close 
under the leads, 1879 Suainp Burus 102 A garret, coom- 
ceiled,“for the female servants. 1880 J. I. S. Gorpon 


. Chron, Keith 422 The last Duchess of Gordon renewed and 


coomceiled the primitive tabernacle, Z 
.Coom, sd,3 A dialectal pronunciation or variant 
form of Coms.sd.1 in various senses. - 


‘-Coom, v1 rare. Also ¥ cowm. .[f. Coos $0.1 


Cf. decoon:, ME. bicolmen (s.v. BE- 62).] 
. Li fvans. To begrime or smut as with soot. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buvial (839) a5 The colgear, by cowm- 
ing the walkers whyte webs, did weary him away. , 1823 
Garr EntailIIl. iti. 40‘ Tl no coom my fingers wi’ med- 
dling in ony sic project.’ . ht the 
“2. “(See quot.) Obs. alts 

*; 1664 Evecyn Syloz103 Small-coals are made of the spray 
and brush-wood..which is sometimes bound up into Bavins 
for this use ; though also it be as frequently charked without 
binding, and then they call it coonzing it togetlier.. ° 

‘Coom,. var._ of. Coons 2, valle -5 ‘obs: form “o 
Cone-sé.2;radicle of barley’; obs, pa, t. of Cons 2. 
:Coomb 1, comb (kim); dial, ‘Forms’: see the 

* separate sensés, [The senses here included appear 


COOMB. 


to belong to the same original word, though this, 
from want of early evidence, is not quite proved. 
Sense 1 is found only in OF. as czead ; sense 2 is 
found from 14th to 17th c., in form comd, combe ; 
its pronunciation is unfortunately unknown ; sense 
3 begins @ 1500, and has the forms comd, come, 
coontb, pronounced (kim). OF, czaib was prob. 
identical with older LG. kumb, HG. kump; cf. 
mod.LG, and HG. umm a vessel, in various 
dialects, a round deep vessel, basin, cistern, trough, 
etc. (also mod.G. &ztmme, older prob. &zmbe). 
Besides this mod.G. has Aemf, LG. poy es a 
vessel (in many senses), 2 measure of corn and fruit, 
sis Of a malter, 2. e. an English peck nearly. The 
Bremen Worterbuch identifies the two LG. forms: 
‘kumme oder besser Autamp, tiefe schiissel’: so that 
we have app. an OTeut, type *Auwmbo-, *kumuio-, 
with by-form *£umpo- (as in clam, clamp), with 
general sense of vessel, or hollowed-out receptacle. 

As to the phonetic history, the vowel of OE. cad was app. 
lengthened before a6 as in contd, tlint, clots, with similar 
loss of 4, and the # sound preserved in modern lng. instead 
of being diphthongized, as in OL, rita, ME. vot, mod. 
Room. Cf. also Coo] 

+1. (OL. cumb). A vessel, a cup; or perhaps a 
small measure. Ods. 

gor-6 in Birch Cartud, Sax. 1. 380 (No. 273) Cumb 
fulne lides alob, and cumb fulne Welisces lop: ¢ tooo 
Sax. Leechd. W111, 28 Gebreow mid gryt cumb fulue ealad 
mid dy waetere. 

+2. (5-7 eombe, 6-7 comb.) A brewing tub or 
vat. Ods. 

2a 1400 Chester Pl. (Shaks, Soc.) LI. 82 For castinge maulte 
besyddes the combe, 1859 Lance. Wilds I, 151 ‘The greatest 


mushe fatt..and the great yealyngecombe, r6z5 MARKHAM 


Eng. Housew. (1660) 157 To het it be too long in the Comb 


-- will make it both corrupt, and breed Weevels. .the greatest 
destroyers of malt. 1635 Brereros raz. (1844) 104, I took 
notice of that common brew-house..the greatest, vastest 
leads, boiling keeves, cisterns and combs, that ever I saw, 
1688 R. Houme Armoury i. 319/2 A Comb, or a Brewers 
Working Comb, or.. Yelling Comb or Tub is that Vesscl 
into the which the Wort is put to Work with the Yeast. 
(1847-78 Hatuwet, Cond, a brewing-vat. Chesh.] 

3. (5-6 combe, 5-9 comb, 6 come, coeme, 
koome, 6-7 coome, 7 coumb, 6- coomb.) A 
dry measure of capacity, equal to four bushels, or 
half a quarter. 

1418 Bury Wills (Camden) 5, j comb brasij. 1463 A/anu. 
§ Housch. Exp. 179 Flor a combe whete, iij.s,iinju. 1860 
Proude Wyues Pater Noster 75 in Vazl. 2. P. PAV. 15 Of 
dyuers cornes I haue many a come At home in my barne for 
to sell. 1573 Tusser usd. (1878) 36 Ten sacks whereof 
euerie one holdeth a coome (zargin, A Coeme is halfe a 
quarter). ax670 Hacner 44, Williams 1. (1692) 63 To 
whom his Majesty measured out his accumulated gifts, not 
by the bushel, or by the coome, but by the barn-full. 167, 
Ray 8. ¢ £. C, Words 62 A Coomb or Coumd of Corn: Hal 
a Quarter. 1923 Loud. Gaz. No. 6224/5 Loaded with 12 
Last 18 Combs of Malt. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. V. 
498 They also cultivate yearly. .44,000 coombs of potatoes. 
$802 H. C. Rosinson Diary (1869) I. v. 106 Wheat has 
fallen ., from 92s. to 30s. the coomb. 1883 Times 9 Mav., 
Out of 65 towns selling by measure, only 35 used the Im. 
perial quarter, the others selling by coombs, sacks, loads, 
etc. 

4. (cum, cumb, coom, kim.) A tub, cistern, as 
a milk-cum or kim’; also a large ladle for baling 
out a boat; West and South of Sc. (Suppl. to 
Jamieson, 1887.) 

5. Comd,, as coomb-sack, a sack containing a 
coomb. 

1573-80 G. Harvey Letier-bk, (Camden) 93 Browght .. to 
your mill in a koome or quarter sack. ¢1600 Day Begg. 
Bednell Gr. v. (1881) 111 They are all our own, and there 
were a combseck full on ’em. x89x ‘ Coontd-sack I know 
well here in Suffolk” ¥F. Hall. 

Coomb 2, combe, comb (kim). Forms: 1 
cumb, (?3 comb), 6 coome, 6~- coombe, 
combe, 7- comb, 8- coomb, (9 coom), [In 
OE., cmb wasc, ‘small valley, hollow’ occurs in 
the charters, in the descriptions of local boun- 
daries in the south of England 3 also in numerous 
place-names which still exist, as Batancaunb Bat- 
combe, Brancescum Branscombe, Lastcemb East- 
comb, Sealtcums Salcombe, Wixcelceumb Winch- 
combe, etc. As a separate word it is not known 
in ME. literature, but has survived in local use, 
in which it is quite common in the south of Eng- 
Yand: see sense b. In literature coomb appears 
in the second half of the 16th c, probably in- 
troduced -from-local use; a century later, it was 
still treated by Ray as a local southern word. 
OE. cumb is usually supposed to be of British 
origin; modern Welsh has cum (kam) in the 
same sense, also in composition in place-names 
as -cwnt, ~gwm,.and in syntactic combination 
as Cum Bockiuyd.. A large number of place- 
names ‘beginning with. Czm-, especially frequent 
in Cumberland, Dumfriesshire, and Strathclyde; 
as Cumwhitton, Cumdivock,. Crtuclongan, “Cuuts 
lode, appear to*be thus formed. "Welsh: com 
represents ‘an earlier * cid; OCeltic * Aeindos. 


GOOMB: 


The .OE, :vord might. however be -an obvious 
application -of . cab, Coons, to .a. physical 
feature, though there is no trace of any such appli- 
cation of the cognate German words on the con; 
tinent;. in any case, if the Saxons and. Angles 
found a British cz applied to a hollow in the 
ground, its coincidence with their own word for 
basin, bowl, deep vessel ’ would evidently favour 
its acceptance and common use. ‘This might 
further be strengthened, after the Norman Con- 
quest, by the existence of a F. comée ‘petite vailée, 
pli de terrain, lieu bas entouré de collines’ (Littré, 
12th c.), cognate with Pr., Sp. and north It. coda, 
for. which also a Celtic origin has been claimed. 
See Diez, Thurneysen, Littré. The phonetic history 
is the same as in CoomuB1; in composition (in 
names of old formation) -k#m has sunk to -kem.] 

a. A deep hollow or valley: in OE. charters; 
not known in ME. ; but occurring from the 16th c. 
in the general sense of valley, and more especially 
of a deep narrow valley, clough, or cleugh. 

q7o in Birch Cartul. Sax. 1. 290 (No. 204) Of bxre 
brigge in cumb; of pam cumbein ale beardes ac. 847 /bid. 
IL. 34 (No. 451) Fram smalan cumbes heafde to grawan 
stance, 1578 Lyte Dodocus u. xxiv. 175 Foxeglove..groweth 
-.in darke shadowie valleys or coombes where there has 
been myning for iron and smithes cole. /déd. ut. xii. 332 
Gentian groweth,.in certayne coomes or valleys. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald, [red. in Holinshed II. 169/2 A vallie or a 
combe .. of a great length, betweene two hils. 1613 W. 
Browne frit, Past, 1. ii, The walkes and arbours in these 
fruitfull coombes. 1799 Sourney Left, (1856) I. 79 Imagine 
a vale, almost narrow enough to be called a coombe, run- 
ning between two ranges of hills. 1872 Tennyson Gareth 
& Lynette 1162 Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 
Were slabs of rock with figures. 

b. spec. In the south of England, a hollow or 
valley on the flank of a hill; esf. one of the charac- 
teristic hollows or small valleys closedin at thehead, 
on the sides of and under the chalk downs; also, 
a steep short valley running up from the sea coast. 

1674 Ray S. §& Z. C. Words, Combe: Devon. Corn. 
-- Vallis utrinque collibus obsita, Shinver. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devo0r (813) 2x The banks of the rivers 
‘Taw and Mole, as well as the combes or hollows branching 
in..from them. 1855 M.Arnotp Poems, Youth of Nature, 
Far to the South the heath Still blows in the Quantock 
coombs, 1862 AnsTep Channel [sl.. v. (ed. 2) 103 There is 
here a pretty coomb, or semicircular depression of the sur- 
face. 18799 Dowpen Southey iii, 64 Roaming among the 
vales and woods, the coombes and cliffs of Devon. 1886 
Besant Childr, Gibeon 1. xii, Where the sea mists sweep 
up the narrow coombe. 

¢. In the south of Scotland and in the English 
Lake district, ‘[in] such hills as are scooped out on 
one side in form of a crescent, the bosom of the 
hill, or that portion which lies within the lunated 
verge, is always denominated the coomb’. (Hogg 
Queen's Wake 1813 Notes xxiv.) 

That the word is native in Scotland is doubtful: Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary knows nothing of it beyond Hogg’s asser- 
tion, and it is not in common use. But in Cumberland 
it appears in some local names, as Gillercoube, the great 
hollow above Sour Milk Gill in Borrowdale, and as a 
separate word in Claramara Combe, Langdale Combe. 

1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 223 The dark cock bayed above 
the coomb Throned mid the wavy fringe of gold. 187z 
Jenninson Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) 219 A small stream 


which flows from the Comb—the Jarge opening scooped out 
of Glaramara. 


Coomb, obs. f. ComB; var. Cone 5b,2 

Coombing, Cooming, var. of Coase. 

1833 Marrvar P, Sinzeple (1863) 32 The sentry standing .. 
over the coombings of the hatchway. 

+ Coomby, 2. rare. [f. Coomm? + -¥1.] Of or 
pertaining to the coombs under the chalk downs. . 

1794, J. Bors Agric. Kent 78 The coomby soil of West, 


Kent is an ‘extreme stiff moist clay mixed with stones and 
flints of different sorts, ; 


Coom.-ceiled : see Coonr sd.2 4. 

‘Coome, obs. f. Coons, Cons. 

: Coomfort, obs. f, Comrort. - . 

Co-omni'potent, @ [Co- 2.] Conjointly 
omnipotent. 

15997 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 896 Auouching the 
whole Godhead. .to be coessentiall, & consubstantiall, and 
coeternal, & coomnipotent. @1656 Br. Haut Afyst. Godli- 
ness § 7 Thy Co-omnipotent Spirit. 86s T. F, Knox Lé/e 


#1, Suso 304 The co-eternal, co-omnipotent indwelling and 
outflowing of Persons, 


Co-omniscient: see Co-. as 

Coompanyon, Coompasse, obs. ff. Come... , 

Coomy (k#'mi), a. [f. Coos sd.1+-¥1.] Be- 
grimed with soot or coal-dust. ss; 

1823 Garr Entail 11. iii. 22 Ye see my fingers are coomy. 
1830 —" Lawrie T. 1. iv. (1849) 1x A wee coomy thing of a 
nailer like me. 1893 Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Scr. 1. 88 
Uk coomy collier. BY, ae 

Coon (kén). U.S. [A+ familiar abbreviation of 
Racoow.] ~~ .. 5 ge ear 

L. The Racoon (recyon lotor), a carnivorous 
animal.of North: America, Speen see Nae ee 
..1839 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser.1. 11.232 In the Western 
States, where the racoon Ss plentital, they use the abbrevia- 
tion ‘coon when.speaking of péople.-_ 1850 Lyei. 2nd Vis, 
seis Pera e an? ey eget ncaa are ree 


_ Synonymous, 
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U.S. TI, 279 Cash paid for coon, mink, wild-cat..and deer- 
skins, 1872 ,C. Kine Mountain. Sierra Nev. v. 98, Thad 
never killed a coon. Bapre . fe a te 
. 2, Applied: to persons: a. A. nickname for.a 
member of the old Whig party of the United States, 
which at one time had the racoon as an emblém. 

(The nickname came up in 1839.) Boel) 2b 

1848 LoweEt. Bigiow P. ser. 1, ix, A gethrin’ public senti- 
ment, ’mongst Demmercrats and Coons. a 1860 Boston Post 
in Bartlett Dict. Amer. s.v., Democrats..rout the coons, 
beat them, overwhelm them. 

b. A sly, knowing fellow ; a ‘fellow’. 

1860 Punch XX XIX. 227 (Farmer) Then baby kicked up 
such a row As terrified that reverend coon. 1870 Miss 
Bripeman &. Lynne II: xiv. 296 Dicky Blake’s a ‘cute 
little coon. 88x J. Hawtuorne Fort. Fool 1, xxxiii, Jack 
they called him—a sort of half-wild little coon, that nobody 
knowd much about. 

3. Phrases (chiefly U.S. slang). A gone coon: 
a person or thing that is ‘ done for’ or in a hope- 
less case; hence gore-cooniness, -coonishness. A 
coon’s age: emphatic for ‘a longtime’. 70 hunt 
the same old coon: to keep doing the same thing. 
To go the whole coon: ‘ to go the whole hog’; to 
‘go in for’ a thing thoroughly. 

1845 Mr. Gipprxcs in Congress (Farmer), Besides the ac- 
quisition of Canada, which is put down on all sides as a 
gone coon. x87 Dicnens Lying Awake in Repr. Pieces 
192 (i5id.) Or, like that sagacious animal in the United 
States who recognized the colonel who was such a dead 
shot, Lama gone coon. a1860 Southern Sketches (Bart- 
lett), ‘Chis child haint had much money in acoon’s age. 1879 
Lowe. Poet. Vhs, (1879) 384 Meanwhile I inly curse the 
bore Of hunting still the same old coon. 1883 V. Stuart 
Lgypt 304 Before the performance was over he was a gone 
coon. es H.R. Haweis Aly Musical Memories (N.Y. 
1884) i. 7 For downright fanaticism and ‘gone-cooniness’, 
if 1 may invent the word, commend me to your violin- 
maniac. 1890 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister 53 When the 
former forgot the ‘ gone coonishness’ of his earlier days. 

4, atirtb. and Comé., as coon-hunting sb. & a., 
story ; coon-heel, coon-oyster, varieties of North 
American oysters; coon-skin, the skin of the 
racoon, used as a fur (usually eftrid.). 

x8sx Mayne Reiw Scalp Hunt. xx. 144 There is a jaunti- 
ness in the set of that coon-skin cap. 1862 T. Hucues in 
J. M. Ludlow “ist. U. S, 329 The usual coon-hunting, 
whisky-drinking Poors ofthe West. 1870 Emerson Soc, 
§ Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 100 He liked, in a bar- 
room, to tell a few coon stories, 1890 Ofelousas (La.) 
Democrat 8 Feb. 3/4 Coon-hunting still gives ereat enjoy- 
ment to hunters in the mountainous districts of Massachu- 
setts, 

Hence Coon z, zit7., to creep (along a branch, 
etc.), clinging close like a racoon. Coonery, the 
practice of the Whig ‘coons’ of U.S. (see 2 a 
above). Coony a., ? bald like a racoon. 

1886 aed Mag. XXXIIL. 16 xofe, In trying to‘ coon’ 
across Knob Creek on a log, Lincoln fell in. @1860 Boston 
Post in Bartlett Dict. Amer. s.v., Democrats .. we must 
achieve a victory .. coonery must fall with all its corrup- 
tions and abominations. 1887 Sat. Rev. 16 July 71 Hat- 


wearing man becomes Alopeciac, or ‘ coony’. 


Coonda-oil (kwnda). Also coondi-, kunda-, 
kundah-, kundoo-oil. [From the native name.] 
An oil resembling carap-oil, obtained from the 
seeds of a tree (Carapa guineensts), in Senegal. 


1868 Treas. Bot, 221/1 Coondi oil..is employed as a pur- 
gative and anthelmintic. 


Coone, obs. form of Conz (14 b). 

Coonly: see ConELY adv. " 

Coontah, coontie (kwnti, -ti). Also coonta, 
-ti. The name in U.S. of a species of cycad (Zamia 
integréfolia), found in the West Indies, Florida, 
etc.; also of the variety of arrowroot obtained 
from its stem. 7 

2852 F. R. Goutnine Voung Marooners xxvi. 173 Harold 
discovered a fine patch of Coontah or arrowroot from which 
a beautiful flour can be manufactured. 1879 Pickerinc 
Chron. Hist. Plants 761 The coontie is 2 low palmetto-like 
plant, its trunk yielding the... white bread.’ 1883 Carman 
flora South, UO. S.(ed. 2) 4377 °- 

Coop’ (kip), sd... Forms: -3-5° eune, 4-7 
coupe, 5-6 coope, 5-7 cowpe, 7 coup, 7— coop. 


[mod.E. céog, in 15-17th c. cowpe, coupe, is app.. 


identical with ME. czpe, coupe basket, pointing to 
an OE. *citpe fem., an unrecorded collateral form 
of cype cask, bushel, basket ; app: =.Du. kup, 
MDu. cfge, E¥ris. Auge, MLG. £04e:-OLG, 
*hipa f. ‘cask’, for which OS. had céja,. MLG. 
képe, OMG: chéfa, chuofa, MAG. .kugfe, mod.G. 
hufe £.‘cask”, The German words are generally 
considered to be a. L. cia, in med.L. also’ copa 
‘cask’; but if this be their origin, it is diffieult t 
account for the umlaut in OF. eyge, Kier. ° ., 
. When cufe, coupe a in ME,, it is as a synonym of 
dy pe, kipe, gies 5 Epil 3also “coop and hibe ate still 
Sense 2 is not found in Aige, though a natural 
enough development of the sense-‘ basket”. . 

The phonetic development czige, cor, 2, coop, is paralleled 
by stipian, stoupe, stoop, and-ON. dritpa, droupc, droop, 
where also the sound (#) is retained, instead of being, as 
usual, diphthongized to (au) in mod. Eng-, and the spelling 
is assimilated to that of words in 00 from OE. 6, ME. 33 
tL. (ME. cupe, coupe; pl. ~en.) A basket:~Obs. - 

[From the ambiguity of ME.-, it is possible:that in some 


of these w means #=y, and that they are examples of hype, 


. . GOOP. 


Kire; but the spelling couge of the later. text. of Aoris 
must belong here.] flee Soe Syed 4c ee Pe 

21300 Floriz & Bl. 435 Cupen he’ let fulle of flures To 
strawen in pe maidenes bures.’. He let Floriz on bat on cupe 
go (A dbotsy. Club ed. ¢ 1350, coupen, coupe]. : ¢1320 Cast. 
Love 1278 Of be relef pat hem leuede bi-fore, Twelf cupe-ful 
weoren yp i-bore. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 15 (Matz.) 
De releef of pe twelf, cupes [v, ~ kipes or lepes]. . Zoid. IV. 
359 Paule was i-lete a doun ina cupe [sforté] ouer bewal. 
-2. A kind of, basket. placed over. fowls when 
sitting.or being fattened; a cage or pen of basket- 
work or the like for confining poultry, etc. -Seé 
algo HEn-coor, . s 

14.. False Fox in Rel. Antig. 1. 4 The fals fox camme 
unto oure cowpe, And there he made our gese to stowpe. 
1530 Patscr. 210/1 Coupe for capons, caige & chappoiis. 
e2830 Pol, Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 36 Take iij Chekyns 
or .tij... & put them in a coope to feede. 1377 Har- 
Rison England u. xiv. (1877) 1. 2653 To be caged up as in 
acoope. 16:6 SurF.. & Minit, Country Fare 72 They 
must be kept vnder a Cowpe with the Herine or Capon. 
1697 C'tess D'Aunoy’'s Tvav. (1706) 258 A great Coup, in 
which they feed poultry. “1740 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLI. 
392, 1 took Four strong Pallets which I shut up in Soepss 
1829 E. Jesse Frul. Nat. 193 Te has known it [the shrike} 
draw the weak young pheasants through the bars of the 
breeding coops. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. xvi. 339 
Geese were either turned into stubble or fattened in coops, 

3. A wickerwork basket used in catching fish: 
also called Kips. 

1469 Se. Act Fas. III (1397) § 37 Salmond, Girsilles and 
trowtes, quhilk ar destroyer, fe cowpes .. nettes, prynes set 
in rivers, that hes course to the z69x Ray NV. C. 
Words 17 A Fish-coop is .. a great hollow Vessel, made of 
Twigs, in which they take Fish upon Humber.” 1786 Gitrin 
Observ. Pict. Beauty (1788) IT. x ; At this place salmon 
coops are placed; where all the fish, which enter the Esk, 
are taken. | Lonsdale Gloss, Coop, x hollow vessel 
made of twigs for taking eels, 1873 ct 36-37 Vict. c. 71 
§ 17 Any fishing box, coop, apparatus, net, or mode of fish- 
ing. .forming part of such weir, 1 

4. A protecting grating about a tree, etc, 

ryso W. Exus Mod. Husbandman VIII. 76 Ifa fence or 
coop was set about each pole. 

5. transf. and jig. (from 2). A narrow place ‘of 
confinement; a cage or prison. 

1579. Srexser Sheph. Cal. Oct. Bie Sunnebright honour 
pend in shamefull coupe. 1594 Carew Tesso (2.881) 218 
Armide appeared likewise with her troope, Where a burgage 
had beene their lodging coope. 1784 Cowrer Jasé ut. 834 
Such herds Of. . vagrants, as make Lonion. .a crowded coop. 
1847 Emerson Repr. A/cu, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 339 
Why think to shut up all things in your narrow coop? 

6. a. slang. A prison. b. In U.S. polit. slang: 
The place where electors were ‘ cooped’. ; 

1866 Lond. Misc. 3 Mar. 58/3 (Farmer) A cove as-has .. 
smelt the insides of all the coops in the three kingdoms. 
1877 J. Greenwoon Dick Temple (Farmer), You say that 
you have been in the coop as many times as I have. . 1889 
Pall Mall G.318 Feb. 6/2 They were made to vote the 
ticket of the party that controlled the ‘coop’, Our coop 
was in the rear of an engine-house on Calvert-street. 

Coop, 5.2, var. of Cour, a dung-cart, 

Coop, st.8 [Etymol. obscure: cf. Cor 56.2 4.] 
A small heap, as of manure, : 

1825-79 JAMIESON Coof, a small heap, as a ‘coopof muck’. 
188x Gard. Chron, No. 41x. 626 The raking of an adequate 

uantity of Oak and Chestnut leaves and carting them: to 
the leaf-coop, with which to make up hotbeds, etc, 

Coop -(k#p), ul Also 6-7 cope, 7 coope, 
coup(e. [f. Coor sb.2] : . Ae 

1. é¢vans. To put or confine (poultry, etc.) in a 
coop, pen, or narrow enclosure. Also with 7. 

1598 Drayton Heroic: Ep. xv. 20 Nor will with Crowes be 
coup’d-within a Grove. 179% Boswett Yohkuson an. 1728; 
The flesh of animals who feed excursively, is allowed to 
have a higher flavour than that of those who are cooped up. 
1846 J, Baxren Liby, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1]. 223 As ‘soon 
as it is perceived that the geese are desirous of Jaying,’ 
coop them up under their roof, 2890 Daily News 26 Nov. 
5/6 The .. pigs and poultry were cooped or tethered on the : 
outskirts of the camp, i 

2. transf. To confine (persons) within small 
space; to shut up within irksomely narrow limits ; 
to cage, cabin. . . “ic ees 

In the Shaks. quots. the meaning. is app. ‘To enclose for- 
protection or defence’, in reference to one of the uses of a 
coop for poultry. This sense may ‘also occur in other 
quotations, * ; 

1363-87 Toxe A. § AZ. (1596) 46/1 Their armic .. was 
cooped and shut in within the streets, 1583 Sranynurst 
Aéucis 1. (Arb) 19 Thee father almighty.. Mewed +p 
theese reuclers coupt in strong dungeon hillish. _2g93 
Suaks. 3 Hex, VI, v. i. 109. 1595 — Fok iw. i. 25 
That ivhite-fac’d shore; Whose foot spurnes backe’ the. 
Oceans roaring tides, And coopes from other lands her 
Handers. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 1. xvi. 93 They had 
coped-him in a corner of his kingdome: 1718 Pore Jiad 
xvi. 334 What! coop whole armies in our walls again? 
1812 Byron Ch. Har. u. xxviii, Sailors .. Cooped in their 
winged sca-gitt citadel, ig, 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. § 
Shaks, iv. 136 He is hard to get fairly cooped in a comer. 

- by with 7p; also 22, together. 

1583 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Low-C. 1. 49 b,, The.Prince 
of Parma besieged the Citie of Mastright, and with suche 
force _so‘straightly couped it vp. 159: Horsey -J'vav. 
(Hakluyt Soc.) 204, I .. beinge coped up and kept close as 
a.prisoner. x602'J. Crarnam Ast. Zing. in Hari. Jfise. 
(Malh.).12. 435 When he considered-how. he was couped 
in. 3667 Drypen Afaiden Quecn vui, A strait place, where 
they are all couptup. xy60 Westey Wks: (1879) III.-12,.1 
was obliged once more to coop myself up-in the Room. 
21836 Tomuwatt Greece 111, xx. 155 Suddenly facing about, 


. 


COOP. 


to coop him in,’ and captufe the whole squadron: - 1864 
Swear tre Uhlaud's Poens a74 I've gaught ‘you: cooped to- 
gether, much, honoured brotherhood! 1870 Enerson Soc. 
§ Soliz. Wks. (Bohn) IIT. 4 Coop up most men; and you 
undo them. . . ’ -7t A 

c. U.S. polit, slang. (See quots.) : 

1848-60 Bartlett Dict, Amer., Cooping of Voters, collect. 
ing and confining them, several days previous to an election, 
in a house or on @ vessel hired for the purpose. Here they 
are treated with good living and liquors,-and at a proper 
day are taken to the polls, and voted, as it is called, for the 
party. 3889 in Pad? Mall G..28 Feb. 6/2 Four of us, includ- 
ing [B. 4.1 Poe..were nabbed by a gang of men who were 
on the look out for voters to ‘ coop’. - 

3. fig. OF persons. Obs. i 

+x64x. Minton Animadz. (1851) 235 The one is ever coopt 
up at his empty speculations. 1690 Locke (Yum. Und. w. 
xx. § 4 They are cooped in close, by the Laws of their 
Countries, 780 Burke Sf. at Bristol Wks. 1842 I. 270 
They feel themselves in a state of thraldom, they imagine 
that their souls are cooped and cabined in, 

b. Of action, feeling, etc. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 198 That we cope all our Sabbath 
devotion, yea all our religion within the Church walls. 1643 
Case of Affairs 5 Which yet did not so much coop up or 
curbe the regall power from any due worke or office. a 1784 
Luoyp Poet. Whs. (1774) II, ag What is his verse, but 
scooping sense Within an arbitrary fence. 1846 Prescott 

i 


cooped up their enterprises within too narrow limits. 

+4. To confine (a thing) within a containing 
vessel or narrow limits. Usually with 2g. Ods. 

x Hammonp_ Serme. Wks, 1684 IV. 677 The water is 
easily cooped up in a glass or bucket. 1748 Anson Voy. u. 
xi, 255 The place is so cooped up with mountains, that it is 
scarcely possible to escape out of it. 2782 Gitrin Wye (1798) 
4B The river is cooped between two high hills. 

+ 6. To surround with a protecting grating or coop. 

1631 .WeEVER Anc, Mun, Aon. 379 Grated, or coped about 
with iron. did, 388 One Tombe in the body of the Church 
coped withiron. ‘7g0 W. Eutis AZod. Husbandman VII. 
74 The great expence of cooping and fencing each tree. 

‘+ Coop, v2 Obs, or dial, rare. [A back-forma- 
tion on Coorrr sé,1] trans. ‘To hoop, to bind 
With hoops” (Jamieson); =CoorEr v. 

Hot.anp(in Webster 1864), Shaken tabs. .be new cooped. 
19.. in Jacobite Relics (1821) 1, 34 There was a cooper .. 

‘¢ coopit a coggie for our gudwifie, And heigho ! but he 
coopit it braw, ! : 

Coop (kup), dz. Also cop; cup. [app. con- 
traction of co'up= come up: cf. dup=do up.] 

“L. A call for domestic animals, ; 

.@ 1825 Forny Voc, Last Anglia, Coop, a common word of 
invitation to domestic poultry .. to come ., to peck up the 
food.thrown down for them. It fs, perhaps, an abbreviation 
of the words come up; 1873 Hate Level Best, In front of 
the barn, from which we had already heard shouts of ‘ Coop ! 
Coop 1'* 1883 Hampshire Gloss., Coop, a word used in call- 
ing horses ; particularly when in the field they are enticed 

a sieve of oats to be caught. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., 
ony for.cows. , a » (U.S) : th ; 
» Coop or coop and seek'(Y.S.): the game o 

‘hide ‘and seek’. * ee 

*Coop-is the call of the hider when he is ready. 

2884 J. N. Tarsox in Chicago Advance, And then we play 
at’coop and seek, F 

Coop, coope, obs. ff, Cup, Corn, 

Coopareener, -ery, obs. -ff, COPAROENER, -ERY. 
-_Cooped (k:7pt), oe: ‘a. In 6-7 coupt. [f. 
Coor v1 + -zp.] Confined.in or as in a coop; 
caged, shut up. . é 
- 1613 R, C. Table ABh, (ed..3), Conph kept within certaine 
limits. 2645 G. Danie, Poems Whs. 2878-11. 206 The 
cooped lion has broke through. 1676 SHapwep. Libertine 
wt, A Spanish wife has a worse life than.a coop’d chicken. 

‘Cooped. (7), obs. form’of Courep, ; 
.Coopee, obs f-CoupsRR 
- Cooper :(kipaz), sb. Forms: 5-6 couper, 
5-8 cowper, (5 cowpare,-6 coupar), 6--cooper. 
[Occurs in“15th-c. as‘couper, cowper, cowpar ; app. 
of LG, origin: ‘cf. MDu. cuger, 1gthc. Nieder- 
theinisch Zeger, E.Fris. 2uper, mod.LG, (Bremen, 
Hamb.) &iiger, dial, MHG. ditefer, mod.G. Riifer, 
also dial, Ayer; from’MDu. cage, LG. deepe, mod. 
G. kujfe, casks in- med.L. cipdrius, ciiperius, £. 
citfa cask : see,Coor.- (It is not an-Eng. derivative 
of. coop, which, so far as appears, has ‘never had 
the dense om ‘ ‘ TE it aS ae gecuea ce 

nold spelling remainsin the surname Cowen, pronow 

Cooper by thove who bear it.]_ ana es ” a 
—L A craftsman ‘who “makes ‘aid iepairs wooden 
vessels formed of staves-and hoops, as casks, 
buckets, tubs, TS ieee We wschase ay lek 

A dry cooger makes casks, etc., to hold dry goods, a cet 

cooper those to contain liquids,a whéte. cooper pails, tubs, 

and the like for domestic or dairy use. See also dutz- 

TEMES Foe BGped. Talia. on Comps Voc. i 
' exqrsy York Myst. Introd. 20 Coupers. _ exqeg Voc. i 

Wr.-Wiilcket 650 Hic Chepasies,:. COMparEL ooo ‘Now:. 

ibid. 686 Hie cuperius, a. cowper. +1474 Caxton Chesse 

77 The other ben coupers, 1520 ALS, Ace. St. ¥ohn's Hosp, 

Canterl., Paed to the ,couper for new bottomyng of a buk- 

ae bg aed 14-15, Hen, VIII, o 2,The pipran - of 

 JOigners, or coupars:" Xi appew. Hatched (x84, 

“"16'Now you talke of a cooper, Tie tell Ee mini oa oe 

x6s3 H. Cocan tre. Pinto’s Trav. \vi,.(x663) 221, He had.in 

his hand an Hatchet in the form of'a Coopers-Addis, 1669 

Sturmy Marizer’s Mag, ¥. 63 Nailed with Coopérs Nails, 

Hise Lond, Gaz;-No. 5874/4 Michael Morgatroid, of Ripon 
“Cowper,” 1724 [did, No. 6249/10 John Higgs.. _rumer an 


& Js. U1, xviii. 165 The papal line of demarcation , 


‘963 
‘Wet-Cdoper. «38 AWnurtock “Bk, Trades (1842) 161 The 
y eu er as and 


£ Dry-cooper’ is employed in making sugar 

other casks. 1854 H, Mirrer Sch. § Schui, (1858) bs Baia 
coopers. .now tightening hoops, and now slackening them. 
’ ‘b:-On board ship: One who looks to the repair 
of casks and other vessels. 

1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman's Gram. viii. 36 The Cooper is 
to looke to the caske, hoopes and twigs, to staue or repaire 
the buckets, baricos, cans, steepetubs. 1867 SmyTH Sazlor’s 
Word-bk., Cooper, a rating for a first-class petty officer, who 
repairs casks, etc. ; . 

c. From the practices of the journeymen coopers 
employed on vessels in the Thames, the word ac- 
quired in the end of the 18th c. an evil connotation. 
3800 Corqunoun Comune. Thames 65 No inconsiderable 

ortion of the pillage fell to the share of Journeymen 
ie «Necessary to repair casks and packages, which 
have suffered injury in the stowage. ‘They have even been 
known to break hogsheads wilfully to obtainplunder. did. 
64 Coopers, Revenue Officers, and the Ship’s Crew all 

articipated in the spoil. 1840 Marryat Poor Yack xviii, 
Then we've the Coopers and Bumboat-men and the Rat- 
catchers and the ScaMe Hunters and the River Pirates .. 
all living by their wits. " f 

2. One engaged in the trade of sampling, bottling, 
or retailing wine; s wine-cooper. 

(1465 Mann. & Househ. Exp. 283 Paid for scatyage ofa 
hoggeshed of wyne into his place at London, viij.d. Item to 
the cowper the same tyme, i1ij.¢.) :302 ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) 
88 Wher as the cowpers of this cite haue vsed and dayly vse 
to colour straungers goodis as in taking vpon them malme- 
seis and other wynes belongyng to strangers to bee their 
owne. 26978 Puiturs, Cannister, A certain Instrument 
which Coopers use in the racking of the Wine. 2837 Wuuirt- 
tock Bh, Trades (1842) 162 The Wine-Cooper is employed 
in drawing off, bottling and packing wine, etc. . 

3. 2A six- (or twelve-) bottle basket, used in 
wine-cellars. 

[Prob, from its use by wine-coopers.] 

817 T. L. Peacock Aelincourt IY, xx. 80 Give me a 
roaring fire and a six bottle cooper of claret. 2829 W. H. 
Maxwett Stories of Waterloo, F. Kennedy, He and the 
ambassador having discussed a cooper of port within a 
marvellous short period, 1876 Grant Oxe of the ‘600’ lii. 
436 And a rare cooper of old port Davie Binns shall set 


abroach. 

4. A mixture composed half of stout and half of 
porter. (So called in London, and some other 
places : see quot. 1873.) 

3871 M. Cortins Mrq. § Merch, 1. viii. 252 Vast hunches 
of bread and meat and stone jars of ‘ cooper’, being the fa- 
vourite form of refreshment. 1873 Slang Dict., Cooper, 
‘stout half and half’, i,e. half stout and half porter, De- 
rived from the coopers at breweries being allowed so much 
stout and so much porter a day, which they take mixed, 

5. Comb, as + cooper-shop, cooper’s shop. 

1632 LituGow Trav, x, (1682) 444 All the Cowpert-shops, 
and dwelling-Houses. .adjoyning to the Town’s Wall. 

Coo'per, sd.% [f Coop v.) + -zR.] One who 
coops or confines. (With quot. cf. CooP v.! 2 c.) 

1889 Farmer Americanisms 168/2 To coop voters is to 
collect them as it were in a coop or cage, so as to be sure 
of their services on election day. Liquor dealers are the 
usual ‘coopers’ for obvious reasons, 

Cooper s.8, var. of CoPER. 

Cooper (kipex), v. [f. Coorgr sb.1] 

1, ¢vans. To make or repair (casks, etc.) ; to 
furnish or secure with hoops. 

1746 in-W. Thompson R. NV. Advoc, (1757) 8 One, two, or 
three Months. .expiring before they are cooper’d and made 
tight. 38 niger lag oe 32 Coopered with brass hoops 
wenther-tight. 2840 H. KTON Val. Vox (1856) 177 ‘Vl 
cooper it up’..And he began to repair the cask. 

2. So put or stow in casks. , 

79744 in W. Thompson 2, NV. Advoc. (2757) g2 Many a 
Cart-Load .. brought into the .. Victu: ling ffice, and 
Slaughtered, Salted, Pack'd, per'd, etc. 1860 Aferc, 
Marine Mag. VII. 210 The whalers .. resort thither to 
‘cooper their oil’, 

8. zxir. To work as a cooper, do cooper’s work. 
“In mod. Dicts. . 

A. trans. To ‘tig up,’, farbish 2, put into a pre- 

sentable form. collog. 
- 1829 Scorr Frud, Il. 199, I employed my leisure. .to peruse 
Mure of Auchendrane’s trial, out of which something might 
be coopered up for the public. 1833 M. Scorr Jone Cringle 
(a8s9) tt When I: was washed and cleansed, and fairly 
coopered up.” ~ Se aa ae - 

5. To ‘do for’, spoil: slang: (Cf: CoopEr sé.1 1 ¢.) 
» 3881 Mavzew Lond. Labour UL 35x The ring-dropping 
‘turk’ is now cerried on this way, for the old style is ‘coop- 
ered’, 1873 Slang Dict, 31 Cooper'd (spoilt) by too man: 
tramps: ‘there. [Said of a house} 1877 Besant 
Rice Sox of Vale, 1. ix. 99 ‘ The cove wasn’t athome, and the 
slavey’d been changed, and the ken was coopered.” . 
‘Caggerage (ke-porédg), : [& Coorg sé.1 + 
vAGE.| _. ; . iat a! fie 
_L. A place where a cooper’s trade is carried on. 

1714.Lond.. Gaz. No. 5246/2 A parcel of ,. unserviceable 
Staves’. lying’ in the’Cooperage. ‘1724 Dz For Tour Gt. 
Brit. (xj748)1.'26 (D.) Room for erecting: warehouses, roap+ 
walks, cooperages, &c. 1836 Marayat Afidsh. Zasy xviii. 
63 That the meeting ‘should take place behind'the cooper- 
age. 3888 Pall Mall G: ¥ Nov. of To place a cooperage 
+ .at each fishery station.along the south coast. “~~ . 
2. The coopering of casks ; cooper's;work ; the 
business or.trade of a cooper; coopery. . 

.17go-r. A. Bun Ledé,.in: Wks, -(1753) 11. 112 The prime 
cost of caskage’, with. the care oftheir .cooperage and 
ordering. 1746in W. i te R..N.. Advoc. (2757) 47 
Good Cooperage will be fc productive bd ae Package. 
C) 
t 


x800 Corqunoun Conan. Thaines.xiii. 376. The Codperage, 


CO-OPERATION. 


Hoops, and Nails, which such Cargo may require. 1818 
W. Tayror in Afonthly Rev. 490 The cooperage of. the 
French hogsheads is also a subject of complaint. 872 
Yeats Hist, Com. 140 In the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, the articles of cooperage were very numerous, 

. Money payable to a cooper for his services. 

19785 JOHNSON, Coopcrage, the price paid for cooper's work. 
1809 R. Lancrorp Jutrod. Trade 131 Cooperage, moncy 
paid to a cooper who attends on the quays to mend casks, 
also to open them for samples. 

4. atirib, 

1871 Daily News 5 Sept., They were compelled to pay 
heavy cooperage charges, though there was not a loose hoop 
nor a broken stave in the hold. Afod. Advt., A Plant of 
Cooperage Machines can be seen in daily operation. 

Co-operancy (kogpérinsi). [f. Co-orerant : 
see -ANCY.] @. The state or condition of being 
co-operant or working together. +b. The action 
of working together, co-operation (os.). 

@1670 Hacker Cent, Serm, (1675) 231 Will not he make 
us the sheep of his pasture, without our active ae ts 
1866 Contemp. Rev. I, 307 A perfect co-operancy of the 
emotions, the conscience, the reason, and the imagination, 
1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 99 The co-operancy of the energies 
of humanity with. .light, and motion. 

Co-operant (kop pérint), a and sb. [ad. L. 
cooperant-em (Vulgate), pr. pple. of coopera to 
Co-orerate.] A. adj. Working together or to 
the same end; co-operating. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Counc. (1878) 111 Haue not 
Planets their coniunctions, the clements their mixtures, both 
their cooperant motions? 1678 Ip. NicHoison £.x/. Catech, 
60 The Donation of Heavenly Grace prevenient, subsequent, 
excitant, adjuvant, or co-operant. 1884 A.M. Farrsaren in 
Contemp, Kev, Mar. 369 Co-operant factors of human pro- 
gress and happiness. 

B. sé. A co-operating agent or factor. 

1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 383/2 Y* sacrament doth 
nothing worke, nor is no cause thereof nor cooperant therto, 
1874 Lewes Probl, Life § a7, 1. 127 A necessary cooperant. 

o-operate (kop'pérelt), v. [f. L. cooperdt- 
ppl. stem of coopferart to work together, f. co(wez)- 
(see Co-) + operart to work.] 

1, intr. To work together, act in conjunction 
(with another person or thing, ¢o an end or purpose, 
or #72 a work): a. of persons. 

1616 Buttokar, Cooperate, to worke together, to helpe. 
2625 Ussuer Ausw. Jesuit 328 Man., cooperateth with 
man_unto repentance, 1649 Bp. Hat Cases Conse. u1. iv. 
136 Though he doe not cooperate to his owne destruction. 
1962 Goipsm, Cit. JV, exxi, It is .. difficult to induce a 
number of free beings to co-operate for their mutual benefit. 
1809 WexLincton in Gurw. Desf. IV. 402 That the British 
army should cross the Tagus..and co-operate. .in an attack 
upon Victor, 1876 J. H. Newnan Hist. Sh, 1.1. it 54 The 
Turk began his career in Christian history by codperating 
with a Christian Emperor. 1879 Spectator 7 June 719 Living 
in communities and co-operating in labour. 

b. Of things: To concur in producing an effect. 

1604 N. D. 37d Pi, Three Conversions Eng. 121 Tree will 
--can cooperatt nothing at all. 1635 Quarles Evrbi, v. xv. 
(1718) 307 All things co-operate for the best. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. 1. vi. (1765) 98 Here a double Force is made co- 
operate to one End, x828 W. Sewett Oxf Prise Ess. 9 

anity cooperated with taste, 31882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 707 
If sunlight and chlorophyll do not cooperate to produce new 
formative material by assimilation. 

2. intr. To practise economic co-operation. 

1830 Gren. P. THompson Z.verc. (1842) I. 217 If the rats 
were to be advised to economize or to ‘co-operate’, 1880 
McCartuy Owx Times IV. 175 Why should they not also 
co-operate for the purpose of supplying each other with good 
and cheap food and clothing? 

Hence Co-o'perating wd/, sb. and Ap/. a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Zp. Pref., Some cooperating 
advancers. 1680 tr. Buchanan's De Fure Regni (1689) 8 
There must be a mutual Cooperating for the good of the 
whole, 182r Suenvey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 508 Various, 
yet co-operating reasons. 

Co-operate (kop'pért), a. [ad. L. cooperates, 
pa. pple. of cooperarz to work together ; the suffix 
is app. used as in corporate.) Caused to co- 
operate ; brought into co-operation. 

1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. xiii. (ed. 3) 175 The system of co- 
operation or co-operate industry: 1885 Pal? fall G. 26 
Oct. 12/2 You want the co-operate knowledge of political 
economy and sound critical ability of Mr. A. 

Co-operation (kop:péréfen). [ad. L, cope 
ratiOn-em, n. of action from cooperdrt to Co- 
operats. Cf. F, coopération (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of co-operating, z.¢. of working 
together towards the same end, purpose, or effect ; 
joint operation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP. R.1.(1498)7 By the cooperacyon 
of theholy ghost, 1626 Bacon Sylva Cent. x. Introd., Not 
Holpen by the Cooperation of Angels or Spirits. 1628 Coxe 
On Litt, 6r As there may be an estate taile by custome 
with the co-operation of the Statute of W- 2, cap. 1, 1754 
Jounson Adventurer No. 137% 1x The business of life is 
carried on by a general co-operation, .2868 Freeman Vorz2. 
Cong. (876) IL ix, 408 His temporary cooperation with 
Swegen. 1879 H. Grorcr Progr. § Pov. x. ili, (2882) 417 

ilization is co-operation. 9s a - 

2. Pol. con. The combination of a number of 


" persons, or of a community, for’ purposes, of eco- 


nomic'production or distribution, -so as td save, for 
the beriefit ‘of the whole body of producers-ot 
customers; that, which - otherwise . becomes. the 
profit of the.individual. capitalist.” ~~ . : ’ 

For the history ofthe term see the quotations, As drigin- 


CO-OPERATIVE. 


ally used"by Owen the name contemplated the co-operation 
of the whole community for all economic purposes, i.e. 
communism. In Prarie, the principle has been carried out 
in production, when a body of workmen corporately own 
the capital by which their concern is carried on, and thus 
unite within themselves the interests of capital and labour, 
of employer and employed; and in distribution, when an 
association of purchasers contribute the capital of a store 
by which they are supplied with goods, and thus combine 
in themselves the interests of trader and customers. See 
Co-oPERATIVE. 7 : 

1817 Owen Letter in Lond. Newspaper 9 Aug., Ad- 
vantages to be derived from the Arrangement of the Unem- 
ployed Working Classes into ‘ Agricultural and Manufac. 
turing Villages of Unity and Mutual Co-operation’. 18z1 — 
Economist 3 Mar., Monastic institutions .. nevertheless 
exhibit striking proofs of what is to be effected by the prin- 
ciple of Co-operation. _Jéid. in Holyoake Hist. Coop. I. 
67 The Secret is out ; it is cmesivaianl Co-operation on the 
part of a/Z the members, for every purpose of social life. 
1824 W.. Tompson Distrib. Wealth vi, Taber by co-opera- 
tion opposed to labor by individual competition. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Homes Abroad ix. 126 The colony must be so 
organized as to secure the due co-operation of labour and 
capital, 2844 M. Hennewt (¢¢/e), Outline of the various 
social systems and communities which have been founded 
on the principle of co-operation. 1863 Q. Rev. CXIV. 418 
Most of these thinkers had a glimpse, more or Jess clear, of 
the principle of co-operation. .but unfortunately they were 
unable to distinguish this principle from that of community 
of goods. 1863 Fawcerr Pol. Econ, 11. i, (1876) 105 The 
essential characteristic of co-operation is a union of 
capital and labour. 875 Hotyoake Hist. Coop. I. 68 
The term Cooperation was at first..and for several years 
afterwards, used in the sense of communism, as denoting a 
general arrangement of society for the mutual benefit of all 
concemed in sustaining it. Later, the term Co-operation 
came to be restricted to the humbler operations of buying 
and selling provisions, 1879 Rocers in Cassell’s Techn, 
Educ. 1V. 180/1 The workman .. uniting in a trade partner- 
ship with other workmen, with the distinct purpose of using 
his own capital as well as his own labour under such an 
association. The latter form is called co-operation. 

Hence Co-opera'tionist, one who practises or 
advocates co-operation. 

183r T. L, Peacock Crotchet Castle v. (1887) 6x Next to 
him is Mr. Toogood, the co-operationist, who.,wants to 
parcel out the world into squares like a chess-board, with a 
community on each, raising everything for one another, 
188r F. Hate in MV. V. Nation XXXL 182/2 Long and 
honourably distinguished for his labours and writings as a 
co-operationist. 

Co-operative (kap'pérctiv), a. (sb.) [f L. 
cooperat- ppl. stem of cooperari + -IVE: on analogy 
of operative.) 

1. Having the quality or function of co-operat- 
ing ; working together or with others to the same 
end; of or pertaining to co-operation, 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 65 Some other kinde of 
perswasive power cooperative with it. 1669 Gate Crt. Gen- 
files 1 WU. iit. 38 Al other causes were but .. concauses, and 
cooperative under God. 1839 James Louis X7V, 1V. 2 Not 
as an immediate, but_as a co-operative cause. 1855 Mit- 
Man Lat, Chr, (1864) EX, xtv, x. 342 Four great principles 
.-mutually cooperative, 1865 Pal/ Afall G.18 May x With 
regard to a young English statesman, we want to know two 
things mainly—his intrinsic value, and his co-operative 
capacity, 

2. Pol. Econ. Pertaining to industrial co-operation. 

Co-operatine society: 2 society or union of persons for the 
production or distribution of goods, in which the profits are 
shared by all the contributing members. 

Co-operative store a store or shop belonging to and sup- 
ported by a co-operative society, with the purpose of supply- 
ing themselves with goods at a moderate price, and of 
distributing the profits, if any, among the members and 
regular purchasers, . 

(The earliest co-operative societies and stores were esta- 
blished as a first step towards the contemplated communistic 
organization of society, mentioned under Co-oprration. 
But the primary aim was gradually lost sight of, and in 1844 
the principle was introduced of giving the profits not to 
the owners of the business, but, partly at least, to the 
customers.) : 

[x808 Sourney in C, Southey Life §. Corr. IIL, xiv. 135 If 
co-operative labour were as practicable as it is dasirable, 
what a history of English literature might he and you and 
I set forth !] 82x Leonomtst No. 1. 15 (Resolution at 
meeting of Printers, etc., 22 Jan.) That a Society, to be. 
denominated The Co-operative and Economical Society’, 
be now formed. 1826 Revolt of Bees 175 ‘The power which 
the first Co-operative Societies will possess. .of undersclling, 
inthe disposal of their surplus produce, whatever is brought 
to market from the establishments of private individuals. 
1848 Mitt. Pol. Econ. 1. 244 That a country of. any large 
extent could be formed into a single ‘ Co-operative Society’, 
is indeed not easily conceivable, 1852 Lp, Goperici in 
Ld. Ingestre Avediora I. 85 In the end of 1850, the London 
Central Cooperative Store, as it was then called, was 
opened, 1865 Sat, Rev, XIX. 79/2 The first developement 
of the principle. which obtained considerable results was 
the Co-operative Store, 1872 Hotyoaxe Hist, Coop. Roch- 
dale (ed. 7) 56 At the third London Co-operative Congress, 
1832, there was reported the existence of a Rochdale 
Frieridly Cooperative. Society ...1t manufactured flannel. 
x89 Miss Porter (¢i¢/e), The Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain, . 


» Bi shes 7. -- 


I, One.who practises or advocates co-operation ; 
a, member of a co-operative society, .-  * 
_ 1829 Sourney Left. (2856) IV. 148 The scheme of the other 
co-operatives .. tends to secure employment for all its mem- 
hers, and ‘equitable wages, 2-0" 77) : . 
v2, Short for co-operative store. ‘(collog.) *- 

1883 G. Lroyp £5 $, Flow I. 126 As we are so close to 
the Co-operative we might order those,things  _" -." 
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Hence Co-6-peratively adv., by means of or in 
relation to co-operation ; Co-o-perativeness, the 
state or quality of being co-operative. — 

1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. VII. 208 Passively, how 
far co-operatively it is hard to say, Pompey owed his 
triumph to mere acts of decoy. 1889 Co-operative News 3 
Aug, 824 The society would be placed in a much better 
position both co-operatively, and commercially. 1653 Sir 
HL Vane Retired Man's Medit., Bringing his fleshly prin- 
ciples ie .. useful co-operativeness with his heavenly and 
spiritual. i 

Co-operatoy (kop'péretter).  [a. L. cooperator 
fellow-worker (Vulgate), agent-n. from cooperari 
to CoopeRaTE. So F. coopérateur (16th c.).) 

1. One who co-operates with another or others; 
a fellow-worker. 

@ 1600 Hooker E£cc?, Pol. vt. vi. § 12 God the author..and 
man a cooperator by him assigned to work for, with, and 
under him. «1677 Barrow Seri. (1686) 1. xii. 169 They 
are .. Co-operatours with God. 1789 //zst,in dun. Reg. 8 
They were styled the adjutants, co-operators, and adminis- 
trators of the public weal, 1835 ARNoLD Le?. in Stanley 
Life §& Cory. (1844) II. viii. 16 The cooperators with whom 
I may possibly have to work. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
xi. § 507 The plan which is followed by Captain Ginn. .one 
of our co-operators. : . 

2. A member of a co-operative society; one 
who practises industria! co-operation. 

1863 Q. Rev. CXIV. 438 The opinion is growing among 
the London co-operators that the system, ete. 1884 Century 
Mag. XXVIII. 134 The Cooperators, who form the other 
great branch of the industrial movement in England. 

Co-o'peratress. rare. [f. prec. +-E8S.] A 
female co-operator or fellow-worker. 

1865 Pusey7 ruth Eng, Ch. 158 Salazar writes ..‘ In another 
way she may be called co-operatress and helper of Christ’. 

(| Co-operartrix, Ods. rare. [fem.in L. form 
of cooperator: see -TRIX.] = prec. 

1674 Brevint Saulat Endor 109 She was(saies Salmeron. .) 
cooperatrix, that is, Christs fellow-laborer in the very Pas- 
sion to the end. @2804 W. GaHan Ser. (1882) 583 She 
was the principal co-operatrix of human redemption. 

+ Co-opere, v. Obs. rare. [a.F. coopérer (16the. 
in Littré), ad. L. cooperart.] intr. To co-operate, 

2663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig, Stoic i.(1685) 6 This innate 
Instinct did not coopere with these Impostures, 

Coopering (kiparin), 757, 50.1 [f. CoopEr v, 
+-inG1.] The occupation of a cooper. 

1746 W. Tuomrson R. N. Adzoc, (1757) 46 The next 
Article in Coopering, may be considered of the Journeymen 
Coopers. x80 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxvii, He was not 
brought up to the Law, but to Wine-Coopering.} 1874 
Knicut Diet. Mech. 1, 66/1 Dry coopering consists of 
making barrels for flour, etc. . 

Coopering: see CoPERINe. 

+ Coope'rison, -izon. Ols. [Alteration ofca- 
parison after L. coopertre to cover.] = CAPARISON. 

x586 Ferne Blas. Gentvie 102 Their armour and cooperi- 
zons of their horses. — 336 geny ead le. chigperon, cooperi- 
son, or other instrument. 1660 Waternouse Arms § Ari, 
67 A noble Horse, ,clad in Armour and Cooperizons. 

Hence  Coo'perize v., to equip (a war horse). 

1586 Ferne Blas. Gentric 67 The cooperizing or furnishing 
of a horsse of warre. 

Cooper’s-wood. A name given in Australia 
to the wood of two rhamnaceous trees, Red Ash 
Alphitonia excelsa, and Victorian Hazel Pomader- 
ris apetala. , 

1866 Treas. Bot.o18 P. apetaia forms a small tree in New 
South Wales, and yields a hard close-grained wood there 
called Cooper's wood, 1884 in Mitter Plant-n. {in both 
senses], od 

Coopery (k#pori).  [f- Cooren 5b.1+-x3; see 
-Ery.] Cooper’s work; 2 cooper’s workshop ; 
cooper’s ware, Also aétrib, 

1558 Inventory of WV, eg e Lichfield Registry, Item, 
in cowperye ware, xs, x60r Honan Pliny I. 562 ‘Io stee 
the wheat within certaine cooperie vessels, made of wood. 
1698 Loud, Gas. No. 3116/4 To be Sold..all sorts of Basket, 
Coopery, and Turnery Wares. ; x852 P. Nicnotson Zneyel, 
Archit. I, 199 The art of coopery is 2 curious branch of 
mechanism. 2859 W.'S. CoLemaNn JVood/and's (1866) 89 It 
is much used..in mill work, turnery, and coopery. 

Coopie, -y, obs. ff, Copy. . : 

Cooping (k#pin), vd2. sb. [f. Coop vt +-m61,] 
The action of the verb Coor, ; : 

1813-4 Younc Aun. Agric, XLIV, 373 From fifteen to 
twenty [ewes] were put into the hurdles Viodbling or coope 
ing) daily.’ 1879 Berrsoum Patagonia xx After our long 
cooping-up on shipboard we were not equal to any exertion. — 

Coople, obs. f. CourLE. : . 

Coopsman, var. of Copestan, Oés., trader... 

Co-opt (kept), v. [ad. L. cooptire; f. co(a) 
together + opfdve to choose. In L. strictly ‘to 
choose as a colleague, friend, or member of one’s 
tribe or family’; sometimes also ‘to elect ‘into 
a body’, otherwise than by its ‘members, Cf, the 
earlier uses of Co-opratn, Co-oPTaTION.] : 

tvans, To elect into a body by the yotes of its 
existing members, ae? bee ne feet 

1633 Howetn Venice x58 The fayour they did him to 
co-opt him into the body of their Nobility. “/éd. 183 He 
sufferd himself to be coopted into the Colledg of Cardinalls, 
1724 Reg, Trin. Coll. Dublin in Fraser Life Berkeley iv. 
(2871) sox Dr, Clayton was admitted and co-opted Senior 
Fellow. 1860 W, G. Crarn Vac, Tou 17 A body of bravoes 
who co-opt into their body those who, by strength ofarm 
and skill in the use of the-stilette, may have shown them- 


CO-ORDINATE. 


sélves worthy of the distinction.:...1862:Saé. Rev. XIV. 
27/1 The claim of the existing Residentiaries to coopt to a 
vacancy. 1875 Stusss Const, Hist, ILI: xx, 418 These eight - 
co-opted two more, and these ten two more. x88r Nature 

-XILI..292 He was co-opted 2 Senior Fellow. .fand] made 
Vice-Provost. - et be oe 

Hence Co-o'pted, Co-o'pting Af/. adjs. 

1875 Symonps Renaiss, Italy 1. iii. 749 The Grand 
Council..as a co-opting body tended to become a close 
aristocracy. 188: Téues17 May 4/1 The Convocation of 
Canterbury. .by means of members of their own body and 
co-opted scholars and divines..have completed one portion 
of the work. 1887 Q. Rev, Jan. 176 Coopted trustees, 

Co-optate (kow'ptelt), v. arch. [f. L. cooptat. 
ppl. stem of L, cooptére to choose or eléct to an 
office, etc.] =Co-orr ; but formerly less definitely 
=To choose or elect to an office, into a body, ete. 
Hence Co-o'ptated Jjl.a. 

3623 Cockeram, Coofiaie, tochuse. 1656 BLounr Glos- 
sogr., Co-optate, to clect or chuse. 1638 BramHatt Conseco. 
Sips. xi. 228 These are they whom we purpose. .this day to 
admit (cooptate) into the holy office of Priesthood. 1818 
Topp, Co-optate, to choose. 1882 Jevons Aleth. Soc. Reforne 
73, The co-optated trustees, 

Co-optation (koppté-fon). [ad. L. coopia- 
76n-enmt election, n. of action f. cooptare to Co-oPz.] 
Election to vacancies in a body by the votes of the 
existing members; formerly, also less definitely, 
= Election, choice, adoption. 

3533 Bewenven Livy m, (1822) 299 Thir new tribunisin . 
coaptacioun, and chesing of thare collegis, usit the counsel 
of the Faderis. 1600 Hoitanp Livy iv. iv. 142 By coopta- 
tion and election into the number of the Nobles, as being 
chosen either by the favour and grace of the Kings, or els 
by the peoples voices after the Kings were expelled. ¢ 1645 

owELt Lett. I. v. 25 This is true in the first election an 
co-optation ofa friend. 1660 H. More dfyst, Godl. vu. it. 
283. 18x8 Hartam J/id, Ages (1872) 1. 217 The first six 
kings of this dynasty procured the co-optation of their sons, 
by haying them crowned during their own lives. 2878 
Stusss Const. /ist. 11. xvi. 327 The six electors added by 
cooptation fifteen others, 1883 M. Parrison sl/emr, (1885) 74 
The co-optation of fellows into the society, or corporation, 
of a college. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commu. Il. cil. 435 
Boards. .allowed to renew themselves by co-optation. 
Co-optative (kopptitiv), « [f L. cooptat- 
ppl. stem (see Co-opt)+-Ive.] Of, pertaining to, 
or chosen by co-optation. , ; oe 

31874 Scheme of Wilton Grammar School, The governing 
body shall consist of twelve persons, of whom five shall be 
representative Governors, and seven shall be co-optative 
Governors, 1884 Jfanch, Exam, 10 May 5/6 The govern- 
ing body..consists of 12 representative governors and 12 
co-optative governors, : 

Co-option (kop'pfon). 
aan) = Co-OPTATION. 

1885 M. Partison Jfe. 89 The eccentricities of this casual 
cooption were exhibited. .at the Oriel election of 1846. 

Coopy, obs. f. Copy. ; 

Coorbash, -batch: see Koorpasz, ; 

Coorbed, -yd, var. CourBeD Ods., curved, bent. 

Co-ordain (kopidztn), v. rare. [f. Co- + 
Orparn.] ¢vazs. To ordain together. . 


[f. Co-orr; ef. optior, 


‘ a1679 T, Goopwin Is. 11. ii. 114 (R.) So must Christ be: 


{the end] of all.the creatures appointed and co-ordained 
with him. 1832 Gen, P, Tuomrson £xere. (1842) Il, 40 
The Saint-Simonian term is ‘co-ordain’; men haye not 
discovered aright, because nobody would ‘co-ordain’ for 
them beforehand. And ‘co-ordain’ means to command. 
So Co-ordai'nex, one who takes part in ordaining.: 
1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 52 Those which were Co-or- 
dainers with the Bishop 2 ; i 
Coord(e, obs. f. Corp. : 
Co-o'rder, v. rare. [f. Co-+ OnveR v.] ¢rans. 
To arrange or dispose co-ordinately. : 
x678 Cupwortit Juéedd, Syst, 41x All things are plainly 
Coordered to One, the whole world conspiring into one 
agreeing harmony. 1882 M. Arxotp Address at L’pool; 
4 ‘he difficulty of duly proportioning and co-ordering the 
supply of schools according tothe need, : ° 
‘Hence Co-o'xderer, Rd so . 
.3657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 449 The Aliwise orderer 
and coorderer of nature and grace... ab ie ke 
‘+ Co-o'rdinacy. .Ods. .[f.-Co-onDINATE: see 
-A0Y.] Co-ordinate condition ;.co-ordination, . - 
. 1683 Brit, Spec, Pref. 7, assert the Soveraignty of our 
Lord the King. .in ogponiigw to the pernicious Doctrine of 
Co-ordinacy. 1783 Scots fag. Aug: 3971/1 They..provided 
for their own co-ordinacy. i : a o Los 
‘Co-o'rdinal, a. Geom. [f. Co- + Onvryar, 
with reference to co-ordinate.] Waving (so many) 
co-ordinates, * ae: 
-x8z7g A. Cavcey in Phil, Trans, CLXV. 678 We require. < 
the prepotential of a uniform (s-coordinal) circular disk. - 
(Nore) The adjective coordinal refers: to’ the number of co- 
ordinates which enter into theequation. . 2° s+ ‘ 
‘Co-o'rdinance. vare—°.- Joint ordinance, 
, 3864 in Werster, bre ne oe i 
Co-o'xrdinancy. zare, [f med.L, co-ordinare 
to co-ordain: see -ANOY.] -=CO-ORDINACY, 
- 2996 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. x57 They [elders] are sup- 
posed to act in a kind of co-ordinancy-with the minister. | 
Co-ordinate (koadinet), a. and 5d, [fi L. 
co- + ordinat-us ordered, arranged, pa. pple. of 
ordinére to order; ‘prob.. formed as a parallel to, 
subordinate, “Cf. mod.F.coordound, But in some, 
senses it is-analysed’as Co-+ORDINATE.] ..- . 


‘LOFf the same" order ; equal in rank, degree, or 


a 


e 


CO-ORDINATE. 


importance” (e7//).; opposed to sahordinate. In 
Gram. used ‘esp, of the clauses of a compound 


sentence... - : 

1641 R.Brooun Lug, Bpise. u, vii. 106 All these Churches 
are but Coordinate, not among themselves Subordinate. 
1677 Gate Crt,.Genttles II. 1. 23 He is placed beneath 
God, coordinate with intellectual creatures, but above cor- 
poreous creatures, 1794 Parey Hud, 1. vi. § 23 Annas 
«.possessed an authority co-ordinate with or next to that of 
the high-priest properly so called. 1832 J. C. Hare in 
Phitol. Mus. 1, 648 The formal laws of our understanding 
are not coordinate to the infinite varicty of nature. 1846 
Trencn Afirac. xv, (1862) 250 Instead of three being thus 
subordinated to one, all four are coordinate with one another. 
1864 Bowen Logie iv. gt Two or more Species are thus 
said to be Coordinate when each excludes the other from 
its own Extension, but both or all are included under the 
Extension of the same‘nearest higher Concept. 187x Public 
Sch, Lat. Grant § 151 A Coordinate Clause is not governed 
in its.construction by.the Principat Sentence. 1876 Mason 
Exg. Graz. 163 A compound sentence is one which consists 
of two or more co-ordinate principal sentences, joined to- 
gether by co-ordinative conjunctions. 

2. Proceeding in,a corresponding order. 

1794 Sutzivan View Nat. 1. 414 The phases of the moon 
are co-ordinate with the course of the sun. 

3. Involving co-ordination; consisting of a 


number of things of equal rank, or ofa number of | 


actions or processes properly combined for the 
production of one result. 

1769 Ronertson Chas. V, III. yi. gt All the inconveni- 
ences arising from a divided and co-ordinate jurisdiction. 
1876 ‘Foster Phys, 11, vii, (1879) 605 So complex and co- 
ordinate a movement. 7 


B. sb. ; 

1. One who or that which is co-ordinate, or of 
the same rank ; an equal; 2 co-ordinate element. 

@18g0 CaLuoun Js, (1874) II. 397 The great fundamental 
division of the powers of the system, between this govern- 
ment and its-independent coordinates, the separate govern- 
ments of the states. 1879 Tourcee Jool’s Err. xiv. 343 
Can the African slave .. develop into the self-governing 
citizen, the co-ordinate of his white brother in power, 

2. Math. Each of a system of two or more mag- 
nitudes used to define the position of a point, line, 
or plane, by reference to a fixed system of lines, 
points, etc. (Usually in 22.) 

In the original (and most often used) system, invented b: 
Descartes, and hence known as that of Cartesian co-ordi- 
nates, the co-ordinates of 2 point ie a pee are its distances 
from ‘two fixed intersecting straight lines (the axes of co- 
ordinates), the distance from each axis being measured in a 
direction parallel to the other axis, (The determination of 
the position of a place by Jatitude and longitide is a similar 
case) The co-ordinates are veclangulay when the axes are 
at right angles; otherwise obdigue, The name Cartesiai 
co-ordinates is also extended to the case of points 2 space 
{not in a particular plane) referred to ¢hree axes not in one 
plane intersecting in a point (like three edges of a box meet- 
ing at one corner), - 

ence applicd to various other systems, mostly named 
from the nature of the fixed figure, etc., to which the points 
are referred; as Bisunctual coordinates, co-ordinates de- 
foing a line or point by reference to two fixed points and a 
fixed direction. Polar co-ordinates, co-ordinates defining a 
point (in a plane) by reference to a fixed line (initial line or 
axis) and a fixed point (origiv or fole) in that line; the co- 
ordinates of any point being the length of the straight line 
(radius vector) drawn to it from the pole, and the angle 
which this line makes with the axis (as in defining the posi- 
tion of a place by its distance and Jeariug from a given 
place), The name polar co-ordinates is also applied to an 
extension of this system to points in space, So dicireniar 
co-ordinates, bilinear c., trilinear c., etc. 

1823 Crane Technol. Dict. Co-ordinates (Geom.,), a term 
applied to the absciss and ordinates when taken in con- 
nexion. 2863 ‘Iyvtor Zarly Hist, Man. iv. 60 He can in 
thought shift his centre of co-ordinates and the’ position of 
his'axes, 2879 THomson & Tarr Vaé, Phil, 1, 0 § 202 The 
most general system of co-ordinates of a‘point consists of 
three sets of surfaces, on one of each of which it lies. 

_ b. attrib, Pertaining to or involving the use of 
co-ordinates. 

18ss Topnunter -(¢i#/e) Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate 
Geometry, - . 7 Ee 

Co-ordinate (kopfrdinzit), 2 [med.L. has 
coordingre to’ ordain ‘together; mod.T. has- co-~ 
ordonner ; but the Eng. word was prob. formed 
independently, from Co- and L. prdindre, as a 
parallel form to subordinate.) Ae 

i: tans.:To make co-ordinate ; to place-or class 
in-the same order, rank, or division. . 

1665 T, Matt i ie al 26 These two. .arenot opposed, 
but. co-ordinated. 1875 Poste-Gaitis 1v. § x Those who- 
count four classes..commit the.error of co-ordinating sub- 
classes and classes, 2884 tt. Lotze’s Logic 36 The marks of 
a concept are not coordinated as all of equal. value. ; 
2. To place or arrange (things) in proper posi- 
tion relatively to each other and to the system of 
which they form parts ; to bring’into proper com- 
bined order as parts of a whole. ae 

1847 Wuewett Hist. Induct. Sc. V1. xvu. viii. 516 The 
different parts of each War must be co-ordinated in sucha - 
manner as to render the total being possible, . 1847 Earrson 
Repr, Men, Shaks, Wks, (Bohn) I> 362 An_omnipresent 
humanity.co-ordinates all his faculties. Lewes Hist: 
Philos.1. p. xviii, It systematises their results, co-ordinating - 
their truths into a body of Doctrine,- 188: B, SANDERSON. 

in Nature No. 619, 439 How are the motions of our bodies 
co-ordinated or regulated?. °- FN th te SO uate we 

3, ¢nir, for reff.) To act in combined order for 
the-production of a.particular.fesult.: 0. J+." 
Vou. II, : 


. have the same Proximate 


- taken as co-organised parts of'a great organic whole. ~~ 


| Ordinate and co-original elements, .- .+. he 
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1863 Wynter Sudtle Brains 413 When we remember the 
number of muscles which must co-ordinate to enable a man 
to articulate... 

Fence Co-o'rdinated, Co-ordinating fe a 

2839 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. ‘t To bring such an organ 
into co-ordinated action. x86x Wynter Suc. Bees 486 Let us 
grant that there is some c i power—some execu- 
tive presiding over the just association of our ideas, 1880 C. 
& FB, Darwin oven. Pi.196 The several coordinated move- 
ments by which radicles are enabled to perform their proper 
functions. 1887 l¢henazmz26 Mar.414/2 The co-ordinating 
intelligence, tae BS 

Co-oxdinately (kopidinétli), adv. [f. Co- 
ORDINATE @ + -L¥2,] In a co-ordinate way; in 
equality of order or rank, 

36797 Hace Print, Orig. Alan. w. v- 331 The Formation.. 
was neither coordinately nor instrumentally the Work of 
Angels, 1845 Lo, CamenetiChancellors (2857) V. cili. 2 The 
plan. of having several judges sitting there co-ordinately. 

Co-o'r teness. rare—°. ‘Equality of 
order, rank, or degree’ (Bailey (folio) 1730-6). 

Co-ordination (kopisdiné-{an). _ [n. ofaction 
from CO-ORDINATE v.; it occurs in F, in Oresme, 
14th c., and prob. in med.L.] The action of co- 
ordinating; the condition or state of being co- 
ordinated or co-ordinate. 


+1. gen. Orderly combination. Ods. 
160% Bacon Adu. Learn. u. vii. § 6. 28 The simple forms 


or differences of things, which are few in number, and the 
degrees or coordinations whereof make all this variety. 1658 
Sir T, Browne Gard. Cyrus 52 What consent and coor: 
dination there is in the leaves and parts of flowers, _ 
2. The action of arranging or placing in the 
same order, rank, or degree; the condition of being 
so placed; the relation between things so placed ; 
co-ordinate condition or relation: opposed to sdb- 
ordination. 
©1643 Maximes Unfolded 4 Co-workers together for com- 
mon |, not... by subordination, but co-ordination of prin. 
cipall causes. 1657 Cromwett Sf. 21 Apr., I cannot do 
anything but in coordination with the council. «@ 1697 
Barrow Pope's Suprem. Wks. 1859 VIII. 287 That brotherly 
co-ordination and equality, which our Lord did appoint, 
1833 CoLerwwce Tablet, 10 Apr., There are two possible 
modes of unity in a State; one by absolute co-ordination 
of each to all, andof all to each: the other by subordination 
of classes and Offices. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 91 The Rela- 
tion of Co-ordination exists between different Species which 
k Genus. aie ; 
3. The action of arranging, or condition of being 
arranged or combined, in due order or proper re- 
Jation, 
1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces(1874) 1 The theory con- 
sequent upon new facts, er it be a co-ordination of 
them with known ones, or, etc. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. 
Faith 1. i. § 2. 37 To arrange the primary materials in a 
reg co-ordination, which constitutes Science. 1858 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xiv. § 794, 1 have recently put the 
materials in the hands of Lieutenant West for co-ordination. 
4. Harmonious combination of agents or func- 
tions towards the production of a result; said es. 
in Phys. in reference to the simultaneons and 
orderly action ofa number of muscles in the pro- 
duction of certain complex movements. 
1855 H. Srencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) 1. 1. tii. 62 These 
tivo highest nervous centres..perform the general function 
of doubly-compound co-ordination. 1874 CARPENTER Afent. 
Phys. 1.1. § 20 (2879) 20 In.each of these acts, the co-ordina- 
tion of a large number of muscular movements is required. 
1876 Foster Phys. ui. vi, (1879) 562 Let us..examine the 
coordination of the movements of « our own es. 
Co-ordinative (ko,psdine'tiv), a. [f. as Co- 
ORDINATE ¥. +-IVE.] 
+1. Involving co-ordination ; co-ordinate. Ods. 
3642 C. Herre Answ. Dr Ferne 3 England is not a simply 
subordinative, and absolute, but a Coordinative, and mixt 
Monarchy. 1689 Treat. Monarchy u. iii, 42 The Lords 
stile, Comites, or Peers, implies. .a co-ordinativesociety with 
his Majesty. . . 
2. Having the property or function of co-ordi- 
nating, 
188x Hux ey in Nature No, 6rg. 346 The summation of 
the lives of a cell aggregate, brought into harmonious action 
by a co-ordinative machinery. 1884 W. Fraser Waz. Co- 
ordination in Rep, Brit, Assoc. 773 A supplementary prin- 
ciple of co-ordinative supervision. 
b. Gran (See quots.). 
1848 J. W. Gions Philol, Studies (2857) 25 The co-ordi- 
native compound proposition, where two propositions 
nre co-ordinate or independent of each other. 1876 Mason 
Bug. Grait, 113 Co-ordina tive conjunctions are those which 
unite either co-ordinate clauses, or words which stand in the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence. 
Co-o'rdinator. [f Co-onpuare zy. +-on: ef. 
L. ordindior.] A person or thing that co-ordinates. 
1864 H. Srencer /lustr. Univ. Progr. 422.This great 
cephalic ganglion becoming the co-ordinator of all the crea- 
ture’s movements, there no longer exists’*much local inde- 


pendence. 
So Co-o'vdinatory a. =C0-ORDINATIVE 2. 
.Coore, obs. f. CoRE. ce 3 
Co-o'rganize, v. rare, [see Co-.] trans. To 
organize together.: ~ woe 22 a 
1825 Coerince. Aids Refi. (2854) 120 The, doctrines .. 


‘Co-ori‘ginal, a. xare. [see Co-.] | “Conjointly 
original ; Srally crauat each with the.other.- _ 
3836-7 Sir W: Hanucron. Afetaph. (1877) 1. xvi. 297 Co- 


COOT. 


Hence Co-ori:gina‘lity, 4 

x830 Sin W. Hamizton Discuss. (2832) 54 The co-orlgin- 
ality and reciprocal independence of the subject and object. 

Coorne, coornei(l, obs. ff. Corn, Kernen. 

Coors(e, obs. f. CoarsE, Conse, 


Co-ortho'gonal, 2. Geom. [f. Co- + Ormi0- 
GONAL.] = next, 


Co-orthotomic (kougipdig mik), a. Geont [f. 
Co-+ Orrgorosnc.] Cutting one another at right 
angles at each point of intersection: said of a 
system of curves, every pair of which intersect 
orthogonally. 

1884 Jerrery Proc. Lond. Math, Soc. XVI. 114 Coortho- 
tomic conditions. /4/d, 116 Four fixed coorthotomic circles, 
/bid, 125 Coorthotomic circles of inversion. 

Coortyowre, obs. f. CourtIER. 

Cooscoosoo : sec Couscousou. 

Cooscot, dial. form of Cusiaz, wood-pigeon. 

Coosen, -in, obs. ff. Cousin, Coznn, 

Coosherer : see CosHERER. 


Co-ossify (kog'sifoi), v. intr. and ¢rans, To 
ossify together ; to unite into one bone. 

7. Coves Fur Aninz. vii. 203 All the bones of the skull 
finally coossify, excepting, of course, the mandible. 1882 
O. C. Mars in Pog, Sc. Monthly XX, 314 The fibula.. 
may be co-ossified with the side of the tibia. 

Ilence Co-o:ssifica-tion, union (of two or more 
bones) into one bone. 

1885 C. A. Buckmaster in Brit. Admanac § Comp. 193 
‘The co-ossification of the pelvic bones is peculiar. 

Coost, obs. f. Coast, Cost ; Sc. pa. t. of Case v. 

Coostie, Coostos, obs. ff. Coast v., Custos, 

Coosyn, obs. f. Cousin. 

Coot (kz), sb.1 Forms: 4-7 cote, coote, (5 
cute, cuytt, 6-7 cout(e), 7- coot. [ME. cofe, 
coote, corresp. to Du, /oet (recorded ¢ 1600) ; a Low 
German word, the earlier history of which is un- 
known. 

The long o of ME. cate, evidenced also by the Du. form, 
which implies MDu. “cote, coete, makes impossible the con- 
jecture that the word is connected with Welsh czv¢ short, 
which is on other grounds inadmissible. Prof. Newton 
thinks that there is a connexion between coot and scovt or 
scout, another name of the guillemot, and allied sea-fow); 
but the early history of the latter is obscure. ] 

1. A name originally given vaguely or gene- 
rically to various swimming and diving birds. In 
many cases it seems to have been applied to the 
Guillemot (Ura troile), the Zee-koet or Sea-coot 
of the Dutch. 

1382 Wyciur Lev. xi. 16 An ostriche, and a ny3t_crowe, 
and a coote, and an hawke. 7398 Trevisa Garth, De P. R. 
xu. xxvi, (1495) 49 The Cote highte Mergulus and hath that 
name of ofte doppynge and plungynge. /éd., It tokenyth 
moost certaynly full stronge tempeste in the see yf Cotes fle 
cryenge to the clyffes. 1773 Jounson Fourn. Scot., Slanes 
Castle, One of the birds that frequent this rock [Buchan 
Ness] has. .its body not larger than a duck’s, and yet lays 
eggs as large as those of a goose. ‘This bird is by the in- 
habitants named a Coot, That which is called Coot in 
TIengland is here a Cooter. [This is some error: no such 
name is known.} 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 218 
Guillemot..Quet (Aberdeen). [Cf. Queit (Aberd.)=Coot in 
Jamieson.] 

2. Afterwards restricted in literary use to the 
Bald Coot (Filica atra, fam. Rallide), Meer-koet 
of the Dutch, 2 web-footed bird inhabiting the 
margins of lakes and still rivers, having the base of 
the bill extended so as to form a broad white 
plate on the forehead (whence the epithet da/z) ; 
in U.S. applied to the allied #. Americana; and 
generically extended to allthe species of Lvlica. 

laxz00 Gloss. W. de Biblesw, in Wright Voc. 165 Une 
blarye, a balled cote.] cxq40 Promp. Pary. 95 Coote, 
byrde [MS. K, cote brydde], nee Tyee 1483 Cath, 
Angl. 87 A Cute [MS. A, Cuytt], /udica, mereus, 1486 
Bk. St. Albans F vjb, A Couert of cootis, @ 15929 SKELTON 
P. Sparowe 408 The doterell, that folyshe pek, And also the 
mad copte, With a balde face to toote. xg80 Hottysann 
Treas, Fr. Tong, Foulgue, a bird called a Coute. 1604 
Dravron Ove 942 The Brain-bald Coot. ex96s SHENSTONE 
Odes (1765) 154 Where coots in rushy dingles hide. 1855 
Tennyson Brook 23, 1 come from haunts of coot and bern. 
1891 Boston (Afass.) Frnt. 12 Mar, 4/1 Twelve redheads, one 
bald pate and a coot were secured during the day. 

b. Proverbial phrases. 4s bald (bare, black) as 
a coot; as stupid as a coot (this and the epithet 
‘mad coot’ may have originally applied to the 
Foolish Guillemot). 

1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy. 1. xv, And yet he was as balde 
as is a coote. @1536 ‘TINDALE ge x John Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 224 The body..is made as bare as Job, and as bald 
as acoot. x62x Burton Anat, Mel. m1. iii. 1. ii. (1651) 599 
L have an‘old grim sire to my husband, as bald as a cout. 
1687 Hist. Sir F Hawkwou "2 They poled him as bare 
as a°Coot; by shaving off his Hair, 1688 R. Hotme 47- 
moury 1. 272/% The Proverb, as black as the’Coot. : 

3. Locally applied (with distinctive additions) to 
the Water-rail and: Water-hen or Gallinule., 


-° 1547 Savessury Welsh Diet., Mwyalch y der [2it. © ouzel 


of the water’: cf. ‘Brook ouzel’ =Water-rail (Swainson, 
176)1, "A cote. 'x847-78 HautiwetL, Coof, the Water-hen, 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coot, the water-hen, 1885 Swainson 
Province. Names Birds 176 Water-raii. .Skitty coot (Devon, 
Cornwall). “7éid. 178 Afoor Hen..Cuddy. Moor.coot. Kitty 
coot (Dorset),  - me ees ¢ 65 
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.COOT. 

“A; fig. [Ch 2b] A silly person, simpleton. 
(collog.; dtal.j and U.S.).  ~ : 

[1824 Hist. Comes it The poor plucked pigeon (now'be- 
comé a‘Bald Coot) lost’ his reason.) 1848-60 Barrett Dict. 
Amer., Coot..is often applied by us:to a stupid person ; as, 
‘He isa poor coot’. @ 1860 Margaret 134 (Bartlett) Little 
coot! don’t you know the: Bibleis the best ‘book in the 
world? ‘ ‘ heer 

5. Comb., as + coot-foot,.a name given by some 
to the Phalarope; coot-footed a@., having feet 
like a coot’s; hence + Coot-footed Tringa, a name 
given, by Edwards to the red or grey Phalarope 
Phalaropus fulicarins ; coot-grebe, a name given 
by some to the Fin-foot or Sun-grebe Heliornis. 

1757 Epwanns in Phil, Trans. L. 255, | chuse, by way of 
distinction, to name it the coot-footed tringa. 1768 Pennant 
Zool. (1812) VW. 126 Red Phalarope..This is the red coot 
footed tringa of Edwards. . 

Coot, 56.2 Sc. Also cuit, cute (két). [A com. 
Low German word, found in Sc. since ¢1500: 
ef. MDu. cote, cote, Flem. heute, Du. koot fem., 
knuckle-bone; East Fris. Zofe, £6¢ ankle-joint, 
ankle ; OF ris. £4¢e joint, knuckle; MLG. Zofe, LG. 
Rote, kote, also in mod.G. in sense ‘ pastern-joint, 
fetlock ’?: see Grimm.] 

1. The ankle-joint. 

1808 Dunnar in FZyting 232 Ffor rerd of the, and rattling 
of thy butis. .Sum claschis the, sum cloddis the on the cutis. 
1681 Corvin. Whigs Supplic. (1751) 17 Some had hoggars, 
some straw boots, Some uncover'd legs and coots, @1810 
Tannaniie Poems (1846) 8t Whyles o'er the coots in holes 
he plumped. 18:8 Blackw. Mag. II. 531 With feet, with 
cuits, unshod—but clean. 

2. The fetlock of a horse. 

1681 CoLvu. Whigs Supplic. (1751) 8t Rub my horse-belly 
and his coots, And when I get them, dight my boots, 

3. A thing of small value; a trifle. 

Perhaps, orig. a’knuckle-bone used by children in playing, 
as in MDu. cote ‘osselet du bout des piedz de bestes, de 
quoy jouent les enfants, astvagalus, talus’ (Plantijn): see 
also Grimm, Ktfe 3. 

xsgo Lynpesay Sqr. Meldrum 294 Your_crakkis I count 
thame not ane cute. a 1605 Montcomenrte Sonn, xlvi. (1886), 
I count jour cunning is not worth acute. — S/isc. Poems 
xlvi, I count not of my lyf acute, 1631 A. Craic Pilger. & 
Hermite 9, 1 care not’a cuit for her sake to bee slayne. 

4. Comb., as coot-bone, ankle-bone, knuckle- 
bone, esp. as used to play with, 

1648-6o Hexnam Dutch Dict., Pickelen, to Play at Coot. 
bone as boyes doe. f . 

Coot, v1? Obs. éntr, OF tortoises: To copu- 
late. Hence Coorting wh. sd. 

1667 H. Stusne in PAil. Trans, 11, 500 The Tortoises .. 
coot for fourteen daies together. 1699 Damrier Vay. 11. 
Index s.v. Turtle, When they Coot or Couple. 1750 G. 
Hucues Barbadoes 309 In cooting-time. 

Coot (kit), v2 local. saa obscure: some 
associate it with cote in dove-cote, bell-cote.| To 
slope back the upper part of the gable of a house, 
the end of a hay-rick, etc., soas to forma ‘ pavilion’ 
or ‘tabernacle’ roof. Hence Coorted, f//. a., 
Coo-ting, v7, 5d. 

1813 Davis Agric. Wilts 258-268 (in Archzol. Rev, Mch, 
1888) Hay-ricks are..sometimes oblong with cooted ends, 
not gable ends, 1892 Correspt. at Mere, Wilts. Arick or 
cottage has its ends ‘cooted’ or ‘cooted in’, when instead 
of being carried up Pepeniiculanly to the ridge, they are so 
carried up only to the same height as the side-walls, and 
then sloped back. Sometimes the ends are carried perpen- 
dicularly to a greater height than the sides, and then sloped 
back: this is called Aadfcooting...Gable-end ricks are rarely 
seen here, the general practice being to coot them in, 

Coot(e, obs. f. Coat, Cor. 

Cooter (kztox). (Cf. Coor v1] A popular 
name in the Southern United States of two tor- 
toises, the Common or Carolina Box-turtle (C#studo 
‘carolina), and the ‘ Florida Cooter? (Chrysemys 
concinna), family Zestudinidx. 

1884 G. Brown Goong Fisheries of US. 755 Psendenys 
concinna, the ‘ Florida Cooter’, is found in all the Southern 
States, Jbid. 158 The Carolina Box Turtle. .In the southern 
States it is known as the ‘Pine-barren Terrapin’, and is 
also called ‘Cooter? the negroes, . . 

Cooter, dial. f. Countsr. : 

Cooth (k#p), Also cuth, cuith. The local 
name in Shetland and Orkney of the Coal-fish, 
before it is full-grown. (Jamieson.) | F 

1793 Statist, Acc. Orkney VIL. 453 (Jam.) But the: fish 
most generally caught .. is a grey fish here called cuths, of 
the size of small haddocks. x795 /did, XVI. 26x These 
bonts sometimes go to sea for the purpose of fishing 
cod, cooths, and tibrics, which are the small or youn: 
cooths, spree} Brit, Fishes 25% eo W. iH. 
Maxwewe Sports & Adv. Scotl, xv. (1855) 137 (Shetland) 
The. .Gadus Carbonarius .. known by the varying term of 
silloch, cuth, and scath, according to age and size. 

Cooth, dial. f. Corus, disease ; obs. f.-Coomril. 

Coothie, Coothly: see Courny, Coury. 

Coortie, 50. Sc. Also coodie,cudie. A wooden 
kitchen dish, a small wooden bow! or basin. - 

1783 Burns Addr. to Deiti, Auld Hoimie, Satan, Nick or 
Clootic Wha in yon cavern grim an’ sootic. .Spairges about 
the brunstane cootic, To scaud poor wretches, 

Coo'tie, cooty, 2. Sc. [£ Coor sd.? ankle +--x.] 
Having legs-clad with feathers, : 

2987 Burns Tam Samson's Elegy vii, Ye cootic -moor- 
cocks, crousely craw. 1814 Train Alountain Afuse4g The 
cooty cock ahint the door Did clap his wings and craw, 
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-Co-ow'ner. [See Co-.] “A joint ownér. ~ | 

1858 Sat, Rev. V1. 210/2 The King’s rights being pro- 
tected against those of his co-owners. 1876 Dicsy Heal 
Prop. v. § 4.241. 1884. R. Rinewooo in Law Times 27 Dec. 
160/2 Certain larids..were vested in Several co-owners in 
undivided shares. - 

Hence Co-ow'nership. 

x875 Postz Gains 11, Comm. (ed. 2) 205 An inseparable 
union sometimes produces co-ownership in the whole. 1884 
Law Times 14 June 116/: In_a co-ownership action. 

Cooze, coozen: see Coz, Cozen. 

+Gop, sb1 Obs. [Old Northumbrian cogs 
?mase., cup, vessel, corresp. to ON. 2opfp-r cup, 
small vessel, MDu. cog( 4), MLG. and Du. Lop 
drinking-cup, OHG. chopf, MHG. hoff beaker, 
bowl, generally Lis to be akin in origin to OE. 
cueppe fem., Cur. ed.L. had both cofpe and 
cuppa; cf. It. coppa, Pr. copa, F. coupe: the rela- 
tions between the Teutonic and Romanic words are 
difficult to determine. 

Copp and cube oP ently came down into ME. as dis- 
tinct words; but ME, had also coffe, app. a mixture of the 
two, or 2 northern form of cupfe, Cur, assimilated to cop, 
It is not possible to separate the plural of cof from that of 
coppe, and the examples of copes have consequently been all 
considered under Cur; but it is possible that some of them 
belong here.) 

1. A drinking-vessel, a cup. 

c9so Lindis/. Gosp, Mark ix. 4x Sua hua..drinca geseled 
iuh calic vel copp waetres on noma minum. did. John xix. 
29 Bolla full ved copp full of ecced. ¢x460 Tovwneley Myst. 
g1 1st Pastor. 1 drynk for my parte. 2nd P. Abyde, lett 
cop reylle. rg0o-20 Dunvar 7he Dauce 96 Him followit 
mony fowl! drunckart, With can and collep, cop and quart. 

b. Zo drink or play cop-out: to drain the cup. 
1g08 Dunaar Testament 10x Drynkand and playand cop- 
out. xs3g Stewart Cron, Scot. V1. 631 At eutrilk draucht 
tha playit ay cop out. 1828 [see Car sd.3 1b]. 

2. A measure of quantity: the fourth of a Scotch 
peck; now also Cap. [Perhaps a different word.] 

1497 Haliburion's Ledger in C. Innes Scot. in Alid, Ages 
viii. (1860) 245, 4 copis of fegis, cost 20g. the cop. Jtid., 
2 copis of raysins cost ss. the cop. 

3. Contb. cop-ambry, a chest or closet for cups 
and vessels ; cop-house, a house or room for the 
same purpose. See also the combinations of Cur. 

xg.. Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), A langsald bed, a copamry, 
& ane schuring. 3542 /uventories (Jam.), Memorandum, 
thir veschell underwritten ..In the cophous, etc. 1663 
Sratoine Jyoub, Chas. J, 1, 157 (Jam.) y brake down 
beds, boards, cop-ambries, glass windows, etc. 

Cop (kpp), 4.4 Forms: 1~ cop, 3-7 coppe, 
(7 cops). [OE. cop, copp top, summit; gencrally 
thought to be identical with prec., since in MDu. 
cop developed (after r2th c,) the sense ‘skull’ and 
then ‘head’, and 2off was in MHG, ‘cup’, in 
mod.Ger. ‘head’. Cf. also the analogy of L. 
testa pot, shell, skull, It. cesta, IF. téte head. But 
in OF. the sense ‘skull’? or even ‘head’ is not 
known, only that of ‘top, summit’, which hardly 
runs parallel with the words in the other langs., 
besides being so much earlier. It is possible that 
cer Nal words are distinct or only related farther 
back. 

(One might suppose that £o4(4) top, was the native OE. 
word, ad copp of the Nocthembeian Gospels a, ON. 
kopf'r: but the whole subject of the history and origin of 
these words in Teut. is very obscure: see Kluge, and 
Franck, also Cup.) ‘There was also an OF, coffe, summit 
(cf.Coreroun), by which our word may have been influenced.] 

Li. The top or summit of anything. Ods. or 
dial, 

axooo Aldhelu: Gl. (Mone) 1576 (Bosw.) Coppe, ssszizé- 
tate, cx20g Lay. 7781 And pa turres cop [¢ 2275 toppc] 
mihte weoren a cniht mid his capen. ¢xz90.5. Bug. Leg. I. 
59/t85 A gret treo, So heiz pat he was a-drad toward pe 
coppe i-seo. ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. IV. 738 Tishe, This 
wal.. Was clove a two ryght from the cop a-doun. | ¢1386 
— Prot. C. 7.554 Upon the cop right of his nose he hade A 
werte, and theron stood atuft of heres. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I, 8x In Ynde beep trees, pat haul coppis as hize as 
me schal schete wip an arwe, 1388 Wyetw Yer il. 16 
{Thei] han defoulid thee, til to the cop of the heed. ¢1440 
Proup. Paro. or Coppe or coper of a other thynge [MS. A, 
top of an hey thyng; Pynson 1499 coppe of an hyc thinge}, 
cacumen, 1578 Lyte Dodocus n. lix. 22g ¥° Noures, .lacke 
suche a come or coppe. 16x0 Hotranp Camden's Brit. 1, 
azz The wals..want their battlements, curtain, and coppe. 
x61z Corer, Pigzon, a Finiall, Cop, or small Pinacle on 
the ridge or top of a house. (1899 G. Meneort Zgoist 1. 
ass A venerable gentleman for whom a white hair grew on 
the cop of his nose]. se yee 

b, esp. of a hill. : 

¢x374 Cnaucer Boeth. u. iv, 44 On pe cop of-pe moun- 
tayngne. 1382 Wycur Luke iv. 29 And Iedde him to the 
cop of the hil on which the cite of hem is found. _¢z400 
Maunoev. (1839) iii. x7 Aboven at the Cop of the Hille is 
the Ejr so cleer. cxq30 Lif? St, Kath, (2884) 63 In pe 
coppe of the hille plente of oyle welleth oute largely. 5: 
Haxwovr Voy. I1.1. 107 This cape is a high hil..and on the 
East comer it hath ahigh cop, [2628 Coxe On Litt.1i.§ 1 
note, Cope signifieth a and so doth Lawe, 2730-6 
Baey (folio), Ca, cote at the beginning of a name, signi- 
fies a top of an as nd.jo 

Hence in many names of hills, as Couiderion Cop,’ Kin- 
niside Cop in Cumberland, Delian he par Huddersfield, 
RMowl Cop in Cheshire, 722 Cog in Derbyshire, ete. 

+c. The head. Obs. : : . 

¢1264 Song agst. K. of Almaine in Pol, Songs(Camd.) 70 

Sire Simond de Montfort hath suore by ys cop. ¢1275 


COP.” 


Lay. 684 Bi be coppe [c 20g pone toppe) he him_nam,‘alsé 
he hine wolde slean. ¢13326 Poent on Times Edw. IT in 
Pol, Songs 326 And there shal symonye ben taken bi the 
cop. 272x600 Robin Hood 28 in Yurniv, Perey Folio I, 27 
A payre of blacke breeches the yeoman had ‘on, his coppe 
all shone of steele. : . ey 

+. A crest on the head of a bird. Obs: - ° 

1483 Cath, singl. 75 Cop, cirrus, evista est auinnt 1870 
Levins Alaxip, 169 The cop on a birdes head, crista, 1606 
Hottrann Sucton. 23 The blacke cop, or hair-like fethers 
that it carieth upon the head. 1688 J. Crayton in Phil. 
Trans. XVU. 995 The one has a tufted Cops on the Head, 
the other is smooth feather'd, 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 
89 The top, or cop, of a pevit, plover or eh 5 2 : 

te. A tall or towering head-dress. Ods, ed 

1688 R. Hotme Avmoury u. 395/t The Jews cover for the 
head I have seen termed a Cop. ere 3 

A round piece of wood within the top ofa 
bee-hive. Ods. . 

2609 C. Butter Kent, Afon. (1634) 37 The Cop fs a round 
piece of wood an inch or two thick..convex, turned or hewed 
fit to the concavity of the top of the Hive. 

8. Spinning. The conical ball of thread wound 
upon a spindle or tube in aspinning machine; see 
also quot. 1874. 2 . : 

1795 AiKin Country Round Mauchester 167 The custom 
of giving out weft in the Cops .. grew into disusc. 1803 
Specif. Wood's Patent No. 2711. 2 ‘These methods of form- 
ing the cop improvesrecling much. 1837 Penuy Cycl. VII. 
96/r While returning to the roller, the thread which has been 
spun is wound or built on the spindle ina conical form; andis 
called a cop. 2840 Gen. P. Tompson Zxerc. (1842) V. 292 
Never mind whether the man..ever made a ‘cop’ of cotton 
ornot. x R. A. Arnotp Cotton Fant. 33 Spinners .. 
have, in technical language .. to ‘doff the cops’; in other 
words. .toremove and relieve the spindles of the, spun yarn. 
1 4 Kwsicut Diet. Afech., Cop, a tube, also known as a 
quilt, for winding silk upon in given lengths for market; a 
substitute for skeins. 1875 Une Dict. Arts I. 998 At the 
commencement of the formation of a set of cops, when thé 
yarn is being wound on the bare spindles, the spindles re- 

wire to have a greater number of turns given to them 
than they do when the cop bottom is formed. 1880 Srencer 
in Proc. Lust. Mech. Engincers 507 \t is necessary. :to wind 
the nose of the cop in all its stages equally close and firm: 

b. fransf. Applied to the form in which the 
line of a rocket-apparatus is wound. . 

1887 Daily News 9 Mar. 6/7 The line is wound up in the 
form of a cop with a hollow extending throughout its whole 
rag. The cop is placed in a canister, which has a hole 
in the rear end. me ; . 

IX. [Here are placed provisionally several 
senses, obs. or dialectal, possibly related to the 
preceding ; though their history is uncertain.} 

4. ?A heap, mound, tumulus: cf. Cor z.! 1, 


Coop sb.3 . 

1666 in Picton L'fool Afunic. Rec. (1883) 1. 315 That the 
said Roger..throw the coppe hee made upon the highway 
..into the castletrench. 1823 New Afonthly Alag. IX. 16/1 
Silver coins..found..in an old cop upon Cockey Moor, near 
Bolton. 1847 Hatuwext, Co (1)... heap of anything. 
North. : 

5. A conical heap of unbound barley, oats, or 
pense, or of straw or hay. (Chiefly in Kent.) ~ 

xgr2 MMS. Acc. St. Johu's Hosp., Canterb., Payd for viij 
copys off strawe xilijd. ob. 1877 B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
Hush, (1586) 43 Corne. .is presently to be bounde in sheaves; 
although Barly, Oates, and other Corne and Pulse is made 
up in Coppes and Ryckes, but not without hurt and hazard. 
2648 Eart. Westancp, Otia Sacra (1879) 175 With crooked 
Sickle — and bindes—Up_ into Sheaves to help the 
hindes; Whose arguing alon’s in this, Which Cop lies well, 
and which amiss. 1695 Kennett Par, Antig. s.v. Coppire, 
A op of hay, a cop of pease, a cop of straw, etc, are use 
in Kent for a high rising heap. 19736 Lewis Tenet [= 


' Thanet) 96 Cop of pease. .15 sheaves in the field, and 16 in 


the barn. {Hence in Pegge, Halliwell, etc.} 1863 Morron 
Cycl. Agric. 11. 720-7 (in O. C. & J. Was. 139) Cop of straw 
g ent), the straw from sixteen sheaves. 1887 Parisn & 

saw Kentish Dial., Cop,a shock of corn; a stack of hay 
or straw. 


G. An enclosing mound or bank ; a hedge-bank. 


Chiefly in Chesheve, ss bo pe 
In the first quot, the word is perhaps cofse. 
(1600 ALaides. Metan: u.in Bullen O. PZ. 1.128, I docome 
about the coppes Leaping vpon flowers toppes.] 1822-56 De 
uincey Confess. (1862) zor On the right bank of the river 
(Dec] runs an artificial mound, called the Cop. 1836 Sin G. 
Heap Home Tour 6o Walking by the side of the river, upon 
the Dee Cop as it is called (the large embankment by which 


‘some thousands of acres of reclaimed land were formerly 


enclosed). 1844 Fra. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 99-103. 1854 

R. Eo.-Warsurton Hunt. Songs (1883)97 "And straightway 

at a hedgerow cop he drove his gallant steed. 1869 Lons- 

dale Gloss., Cop, 2 mound or bank. The raised earthen 

part of a fence in which the thorns are planted. - x887 5. 

—— Gloss., Cop, a hedge bank. Also commonly called 
Ige-cop. 

7. The central ridge of a butt of ploughed Jand 
(Bort 56.6), lying midway between the ‘reens’ or 
gutters on each side. Soh 

1859 Frul, R. Agric. Soc, XX, 1.221 The fashion was to 
plough in ‘ five-bolt butts’, that is, small lands or stetches 
of ten furrows each; and the work being thus all ‘cops’ 
and ‘reanes’, not only was there a waste of ground from 
such 2 redundance of water-furrows, but there was 2 great 
loss of time in ploughing. 1876 IV. Worcester Gloss., Cop, 
in ploughing, the first ‘bout’ of a ‘vecring’.. 1879 Muss 
Jackson Shropshire Work-bk., Cop, the highest part of a 
*but’ in ploughed land, x88: Leicester Gloss. s.v., To ‘set 
the cops’ in Nougling is to mark out thetfirst furrows on 
each side of the spaces or ‘lands’ into which the field is 
divided. . The cops of a ficld in med: Latin are cafitas , 


8. ‘attrib, and -Comb., as “} cop-crowned: adj. 3 


COP. 


cop-bone, the knee-cap.(dial.) ; + cop-castle (see 
quot.); }cop-height, a great height; cop-horse 
=COUK-HORSE (dzal,); cop-spinner, a spinning 
machine combining in ane frame the advantages 
of the throstle and mule; cop-tube.(see quot.) ; 
cop-twist, ‘twist? or warping yarn in ‘ cops’, as 
taken off the spindles; cop-waste, the waste 
cotton from the cops; cop-yarn, cotton yarn in 


‘cops’. — ; 

1847-78 HALuwety, *Cop-done, the knee-pan. Somerset. 
3888 Kiwortay W. Somerset Word-bk., Cop-bone, the 
knee-cap. 


1755 JouNson sv. Cop, A cob-castle, properly 
*cop-castle, a small castle or house on a hill, 16g0 Buriwer 
Anthropfomet. 3 The Genuensians. for the most part have 
high and *coppe-crown’d heads, 1591 in ‘Nichols Progr. 

. Eliz, III. 93 That Envic, though she shoote on *cop- 

eight, cannot reach her, 1877 H, Peacock MW. W. Linc. 
Gloss., *Cop-horse. 1874 Kuicut Dict. Afech. VL. 619 *Cop- 
zube, the tube in a spinning-machine on which the conical 
ball, or cop, of thread or yarn is formed. 1888 Daily News 
25 Apr. 2/5 Some spinnings of 32’s and 4o’s *cop twist .. an 
advance was quoted upon them of 1-16d. per Ib. 1849 
Amer. Railroad Frul. 3 Nov. 696 Advt., Clean *cop-waste 
suitable for-cleaning., engines. 3832 det Fond, Jdlust. 
Catal. p. vit */2 A conical-shaped coil of yarn..which. .is 
slid off the spindle, in which state the article is ready forthe 
market, under the denomination of *Cop yarn. 1887 Daily 
News 16 ‘July. 6/8 For cop yarns spi 
accept the lowest prices they have taken. 

+ Cop (kp), 55.8 Obs, Forms: 1 -coppa, 3-6 
coppe; 7 Con, q.v. [OE. -cogsa masc., prob. 
idéntical in stem with copf( A) top, head, or copp 
cup; occurring in the compound atiorcoppa (atior, 
dtor poison), Da. edderhop, Sc. eddercop, ethercap, 
see -ATTERoAP, Errercar; the simple form ap- 
pears also in MDu. (and mod,Flem.) coppe, cobbe, 
Westph.- cobde, spider; mod.Du, has spinnehop. 
Cf. also Cos sb.4; Cobwen, ME, coppeweb, cop- 
web.} A spider. : 

a@1400-s0 Alexander 3300 Like to the werke, Pat pis 
coppis opon kell-wise knytt in be wozes. ¢x4qso Myre 1937 
3ef any flye, gnat, or coppe Doun in-to the chalys droppe. 

Cop, 50.4 Ods. exc. dial. Also copse, [Derivation 
tmknown: copse is app. for the plural cops, the 
plural being common in local names of this 
esa e.g. lead-trees; ripples, etc.; but it is 
also possible that cose was really a Sngaley, and 
cop mistakenly formed from it under the notion 
that it was a plural: cf. the history of Corse sé.]. 
The moveable frame attached to the front of a 
wagon or farm cart, or projecting all round its sides, 
so as to extend its surface when carrying a bulky 
load, as of hay, corn, copsewood, or the like. 

3679 P. Henry Diaries, etc. (1882) 279 A child. . fell off y* 
cop -of y° cart near Odford, his father driving the cart. 
1970 Ann, Reg. 154 [Taken to execution with] her coffin 
on the copse of the cart. 1842 Yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. I. 1. 

6 The outrigger, or ‘copse’ supported over the horse 
a an iron upright from-the shafts, 1847-78 Hattiwett, 

‘op, that -part of a wagon which hangs over the thiller- 
horse'{no source or | ty given]. 

Cop (kep), sb.5 slang. [Cf Cop v8 and Cor- 

pEn'#;] A policemin. 
189 Matset, Rogue's Lex. 124 (Farmer) Oh! where will 
be. -all the cops and beaks so knowin’ A hundred stretches 
hence? 1867 F, H. Luprow Brace of Boys 262 What's a 
cop?., That's what the boys calls policeman. 1884 Bread- 
qurnners 212 ‘Who's afraid of halfa-dozen cops’, said a 
burly roffian, oe ; 

Cop, .s%.5 dial,.=Cox 5b.8, a blow. - 

1884 in Cheshire Gloss. : R 

Cop, var. of Corn sb.4; erroncons singular of 
Cors; Corss. 

Cop (kep), v1 Now dal. [from Cor:sd.? 1] 

1. trans. To pile up in a tumulus, heap, or 
mound; to bank up, : 

a@rgg2 Leeann Collect. (1774) I. gar A pet Hepe of 
Stones layed coppid up where he was buried, 1605 Srow 
Ann, 101 A great heape of stones was laide coppéd vp 
where ‘Hubba was'buried: “1869 Lonsdale Gloss., To cop 
ipa ferice, to'set up a fence. "1873 Parisn Sussex Dial, 
Cof, to heap ‘anything up, 1887 in Kentish Dial, * 

«To Bat up unbotnd. com or’ hay in ‘cops’. 
(Now in Kent and Sussex.)- . : 
x81 Act.23 Eliz, c. 10 §4 Before..such Corn or Grain 
shail be shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. xg8r Lamparpe 
Biren, wv. iv. (2588) 444 tn any ground where any corne or, 
graine did then grow, or before it was shocked or copped. 
1891 J. M. Cowrer (in de¢éey), [In Kent] when rain threat. 
ened, the barley or oats were hurriedly copped, as hay is 
now, to save as much 4s possible from being wetted. 
a ‘To plough in ridges for planting’ (Aadzor 
(TS ‘ 
~Cop (kep), v2 dal: trans. To throw,, toss, 
‘chuck’ (Last Anglia, Kent, Sussex). 

1806 Broomrrenp. Wild Flowers 36, 1 could have cop't 
thein at their pates, «x82g'Forby Vocal. E. Anglia, Cop, 
to throw something” upwards; in order to redch:a mark at 
some, moderate distance. 1848 P, Parley’s Ann, VI. 38 A 
pancake nicély copt, as‘the Suffolk péopic have it, who are 
reported td throw a pancake up the chimney, then go to 
the street door, and catch it-without smutting it. 1873 
Pantsn Sussex Dial, Cop, to throw. 1887 in Kentish Gloss, 
. Herice Cop-halfpenny-sh. .. 0: 0°.’ 

: @1885-lorpy.Voc..F. Anglia, Cop-Halfoenny, the game 
more generally called chuck-facthing, mots : : 
--Cop.tkgp), v3 zorth, dial, and slang, [Peth.:a 


inners are willing to 


967 


broad pronunciation of Cap v.2 (OF. cager to 
seize); in nearly all North Eng. glossaries ; and 
now of general diffusion in the slang of school- 
boys, criminals, policemen, etc.] . 

trans. To capture, catch, lay hold of, ‘nab’. 

1704 E, Warp Dissenting Hyp. If the Cruel Stork 
should come, He’d T: ize and up some [Frogs]. 
1844 tr. Lugene Sue's Myst. Parts w. xi, Waiting until the 
patrol should pass to commence my robbery. «in order to be 
copped. 1868 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., The privileged driver, on 
dropping his fare. .almost invariably "cops ’a job on his way 
hacke 1883 (Zuddersf. Gloss.s.¥., A cricket ball is copt ; so 
is a bird if hit with astone. 2886 T. Frost Remin, Country 
Journalist ii. (1888)26 He copped Joe as he was coming out 
of the granary. 1888 Pall Mall G. 1x June 8/1 Prisoner 
said, ‘Yes, I am the man. I am glad you have copped me.’ 

Cop (kpp), v-4 dial. [app. £ Cor s.25 but cf. 
Cap ov.t ih} 

1. trans. To top, sw 3 to excel, out-do. 

1879 in Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk, : 

2. intr, Tobe saucy. Cf, CoprpeD 4b. 

31869 in Lane. Gloss. 7 

Cop, var. of Coop, a call to animals, 

+ Co'pable, 2. Obs. rare. [£ Corzv.] That 
can becoped with. 

1667 Waternouse Fire Loud, 69 Not copable with by 
those Gyants, 

+ Copahn:. iF. copahe copaiba.| = Coraibs. 

pS alee gad Houshold Dict. 68 Balsam of Capivy, Balsam 
° u. 

Hence Copshe'ne, Copaht'vene, synonyms of 
Corarvsens. Copahu‘viec a. =Coratvic. 

Copaiba, -aiva (kopaibi, -2-bi, -ai-vi). Also 
-ayba, -ayva. [a. Sp. and Pg. copatba, ad. Braz. 
cupanba.] A balsam or resinous juice of aromatic 
odour and acrid taste, obtained from various S. 
American trees or shrubs of the genus Copad/era ; 
used in medicine and the arts. 

ag1z E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 255 Copayba, a Balsam. 19773 
Crayton in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 105 A gum. .of the smell 
and taste of balsamcapavia. 1831 J. Davirs Manual Mat, 
Afed. 202 Essential Oil of Copaiba; is obtained by distilla- 
tion, x863-82 Watrs Dict. Chem. s.v. Balsam, Brazilian 
copaiba is light yellow. .of various degrees of consistence, 
from mobile to syrupy. It has a peculiar, aromatic, dis- 
agreeable odour, and a persistently bitter and irritating 
taste, 1875 H.C. Woon Therap. (1879) 503. 

b. atirib., as copaiba resin, tree; copaiba 
balsam (see above); copaiba oil, a volatile, 
mobile oil obtained by the distillation of copaiba 
balsam with water. 

18rz A, T, Tuomson Lond. Disf. (1818) 136 The copeive 
tree is 2 native of South America and the Spanish West 
India Islands. /7¢., The copaiba balsam of the shops ispro- 
cured by wounding the tree, 1863-72 Watts Dict. Cheut., 
Copaiba balsantconsists of several resins dissolved in a vola- 
tile oil. .Copaiba bi ts used in the preparation of lac- 
varnishes and tracing paper; but its chief application is in 
medicine, as a remedy in diseases of the urinary passages. 

Copaibal (kopaibil), a. [f prec. +-an.] Of 
or pertaining to copaiba. 

1874 Van Buren's Dis. Genit. Org. 67 Copaibal Erythema 
consists in the appearance. .of small blotches. .causing 
a tingling, hot, itchy, sensation. 

Copai'va, variant of Corama, Copaitvate, a 
salt of Copai’vic acid, a crystallizable acid resin 
(Cy Hy9.0,) obtained from copaiba balsam. Co- 
paivene, ‘the camphene contained in the crystal- 
lized hydrochlorate of copaiba oil’ (Watts), 

1863 New Syd. Soc. Year Bk. 194 The next step was. .to 
experiment with copaivic acid or with the copaivate of soda. 
1863-82 Watts Dict. Chem., sv. Copaiva oil, Hydrochlo- 
rate of Copahene or Copaivene. 

|| Copaiye eae. (Native name.] In Co- 
pai-yé-wood, a kind of timber used in Guiana. 

Treas. Bot. 122 The Copai-yéswood of Guiana is 
derived from Vochysia gttancnsis. 
“Gopal (kaw pil). [a. Sp. copal (F. copal, copale), 
ad. Maven copalle incense (Molina, 1571), 2 
fragrant translucent white resin which distils from 
a tree, thence called copalguahzitl, also by exten- 
aon applied to any similar resin (Hernandez, 1651, 
Im. 1,).] ° : 

1. A hard translucent odoriferous resin obtained 
from various tropical trees, and from which a fine 
transparent varnish is. prepared. 

The name was first applied to that obtained from Mexico 5 
but-copal isnow procured also from Brazil, the West Indies, 
W. Africa; Mozambique and Zanzibar, Madagascar, “India, 
Manila, New Caledonia, and New Zealand. That.from 
East Africa is most highly valued, and is often dug from 
the ground in asemi-fossilized condition. For list of Copals, 


see R, Ingham Clark Varnishes and Fossii Resins, 1891. * 


1877 Framrron Yousul News 2 They-doe'bryng from the 
None Spaine Thexico] twoo kindes of Rosine. .the one is 
called Copall. 1623 Purcnas Pilgrimage vit. xiii. 678 They 
brought also Copal, 2 sweete gumme, to incense the Gods. 
1637 Phys. Dict., Copal; white rosin, very bright. 1712 E. 
Cooxe Voy. S, Sea 390 Liquid Amber, Anime, Copal, 
Suchicopal, and other Gums. 2845 Prescorr Afexicet. vi 
(x864) 6 Offering up no other sacrifice than-the sweet incense 
of copal. 3839 Guttice & Tinss Paint, 21x Copal “forms 
the efficient substitute for amber in the’ modern vehicle of 
painting. --- > SSebs 


b. Fossil copal :. = Coralie; also thé semi-fos-. 


silized copal of Zanzibar. ©- - : 
~ x815 Aun -Afannal-of afin. (ed. 2) 64. 1839 J. F.-W. 


COPARCENER, 


Jounston in PAil, Mag. Ser. ut. XLV.B7, 1863-82 Watts 
Dict. Chem, I.,21 Copalin, Fossil copal, Highgate resin. 
1883 Misheries Exhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 118 Collection of Anime 

Fossil Copal, from the beach of the east coast of Africa, 

2. attrth., as copal amber, resin, tree, varnish. 
Copal balsam =CoraM balsam. 

1828 Stark Elen, Nat. Hist. U1. 392 The amber itself. . 
may have had a similar origin with the copal amber which 
exudes from the Vateria Indica of Linnzeus when cut. 1828 
G. W. Baiwces Anum Samatca M1 xiii. 125 Burning branches 
of the copal tree. 7833 J. Rennie AA. Angling 64 Rods 
.. Stained and varnished. . with copal varnish, 1863-82 Watts 
Dict. Chem., Copalin, resembles copal resin in hardness, 
colour, lustre, and transparency. 

| Copalche, -chi (kepslt{i). [The native 
Mexican name.] A shrub of Mexico and Central 
America, Croton psendo-China ox nivens, N, O. 
Luphorbiacex, yielding the Copalchi-bark, used as 
a febrifuge, as a substitute for quinine; also a 
Brazilian tree Strychaos pseudo-Chzna, to the bark 
of which the same pee have been ascribed. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 351 Croton pseudo-China, called in Mexico 
Copaiche yields a bark. .used in Mexico in place of cinchona. 
Lbid.1106 Strychnos psendo-China, a native of Brazil, yields 
Copalche-bark, which is largely used in that country in 
cases of fever, x88a Syd. Soc, Lex, Copalché bark. 

Hence Copaichine, the bitter alkaloid of Co- 
palchi bark. (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882.) 

Copaline (képilin).  [f. Copat +-1nE.J 

1. Adin, The same as CopaiTe. 

(So-called in German by Hausmann 1847 } in Dana (1850) 
556; Watts Dict. Chem, 1863-82 Copalin.) 

2. Another name of Copalm Balsam. 

3882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 

3. Chem. A hard colourless friable substance 
found in copal. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, | ; 

Copalite (kopilait). Aviv. [f. Cora, +e, 
Dana 1868.] Dana’s name for the fossil Aigh- 
gate vesin, found in the blue clay of Highgate 
Hill; also called Fossz/ copal, and Copaline. 

1868 Dana Min. 739 Copalite, Fossil Copal, Highgate 

esin. 

Co-palm. In copalm dalsant,a yellowish thickish 
fluid, exuding from the Swect Gum-trec of N. 
America, which has been nsed instead of storax. 

1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 702 Liquidamber styraciflua, 
yields hy incision of the bark a liquid balsam, called liquid- 
amber, or copalm balsam .. Another product is obtained 
from the trec. .of a dark colour. called black copalm. 1884 
Miter Plant-n., Liguidambar styraceflua, Copalm Bal- 
sam-tree, Sweet Gumtree, 

Cop-ambry : see Cor sd.1 3. 

Coparace, obs. var. of Corronras. 

Co-parallel ; see Co- pref. 3b. 

Coparcenary, -ery (komparisinéri), sb. Lav. 
Forms as in CoPaRcnNnER, with -ere, -erie, -ery, 
-arie, -ary, -ory. [f. Co-+Pancenary (a. OF. 
pargonerie partnership). The spelling in -ERY is 
more ctymological.] . 

* 1. Joint share in an inheritance ; joint heirship. 

1503-4 Act 19 //en. VII, c.33 § 1 All the odre forsaid 
Castelles..to holde in coparcenere as coparceners, 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 13 Pream., [They] wer seased in ther 
demean as of Fee in Cooparcenery. ¢ 2630 Rispon Sw. 
Devon § 75 (x810) 76 Cadleigh..at the conquest, was held 
by Thanes in Copercinary. a 1635 Sin W. Pore Descr. 
Devo u1.(1791) 166 These lands. .descended in coparcinory 
unto. .his twoe eldest daughters. 1767 Buackstone Comet. 
IT. 187 An estate held in coparcenary {s where lands of in- 
heritance descend from the ancestor to two or more persons. 
x87 Freeman ‘ist. Zss. Ser, 1. vii. 188 The notion of a 
great Frankish realm held in a sort of co-parcenary long 
survived, 1876 Dicsy Real Prop. v. § 4. 242 nole, An 
estate in coparcenary arises by devolution ad intestato to 
daughters, sisters, etc., or sons in gavelkind tenure, 

2. Co-partnership; joint ownership. Also fiz. 

* 1593 Buson Govt. Christ's Ch. 111 Pastours then which 
feede the flocke, have coparcinerie with the Apostles. a 1617 
Hinron Was. IL, 10 God yvill haue all reserued to Himselfe, 
and vvill admit no coparcinory, 1650 Funter Pésgah tv. vii. 
132 This Idol was held in Coparcenary betwixt them, and 
the Ammonites. 1865 Spectator 14 Jan. 37 A thousand 
workmen. .associating themselves in a legal coparcenery- 

Copa‘rcenary, @. Law. [£:prec. by association 
with adjs. in «ary: cf mercenary.] Of or pertain- 
ing to coparceners. 

1839 J. Rocers Astifopopr. xvi. iii. 332 ae rule and 
govern in a kind of coparcenary way, 1853 J. B. Norton 
Topics 190 Members of coparcenary communities,. 1880 
Pear Aryan Village iii. 87 All the adult. .members. -have 


their own joint coparcenery interest in the property. 
Coparcener (kowpausinor). Law. Forms: 
6 cooparsener, -parsoner, copartioner, -per- 
cioner, 6-7 copercener, -parcioner, 6- copar- 
cener, [f. Co- + PARCENER, a, OF. pargonier 
sharer, f. pargor :—L. -partition-em parting, divi- 
sion, Parrrrion.] an th toe 
One who.shares equally with others in inheritance 
of the estate of a common ancestor,; 2. co-heir or 
co-heiress. : ot hs 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen. Vil, c. 33 § x His hole parte..as on 
of the-heires, and coparceners of the same Lyon late Lord 
-Wellys. 1531 Dial; Laws Eng ui xxx. (1638) 116 Coper- 
ceners of an advowson.: 1638 Lecann /#in..IV. 46.-Then 
it-cam by.Heires General to diverse.Copartioners, : 1594 
West end Pt. Syetbol., Chancerie §.37 1 yer ee jom- 
24—2 


‘COPARCENY. 


tenants in ‘common, or copercioners of other things. 1616 
‘B. Parsons Jfag. Charter 14 There is ‘no copercener with 
God, the grantor, heere. 1642-J. Perkins Projtt. Bhi. § 73 
If three coparceners be of « Seignorie in_grosse and one 
grant his:part. 1967 BracnsTone Comm. 11. 187 By com- 
mon law: as where a person seised in fee-simple or in fee- 
tail dies, and his next heirs are two or more females, his 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their representatives. . 
‘these co-heirs are then called coparceners. 18:8 Cauise 
Digest (ed, 2) II. 5x6 An estate in coparcenary also fre- 
quently arises in Corea nen of gavelkind and other cus- 
tomary descents to all the male children, in which case they 
are coparceners, 

Coparceny (kewpa-asini). Law. Also 6-9 co- 
pareynee,-7 co-parcenie, [f. as CoPARCENARY, 
with change of ending.] =CoPARCENARY sd. 

1356 Will of M. Mylley(Somerset Ho.), Coparcynee. r640 
Futter Joseph's Coat iii. (1867) 134 But God will. hold no- 
thing in coparceny. x655 — Ck, Hist, vit. ii. § 43 They 
were to hold the same in co-parcenie with the French Pro- 
testants, 1827 Geutd, Afag. XCVII, 1, 5 The co-parceny of 
Dodsworth and Dugdalein the Monasticon. 1837 Wuirrock 
Bk. Trades (1842) 412 Connexion with some paper-mill.. 
either by direct coparceny or by making advances. 

Coparcioner : see COPARCENER. 

Co-parent: see Co- gref. 3b. 

+ Copart, v. Obs. [fF Co-+ Parr v.] 

lL. trans. To share, 

1613 Heywoop Silver Age 1. i, You that have been co- 
poruets in our wars Shall now co-part our welcome. 1661 
VenstEr Cure for Cuckold v. i, Wretched to be when none 
oper our grief. 7 

. tty. To share. 

1637 Hevwoop R. King 1, i, Will you copart with me in 
this my dejectedness? a1670 Hacker Ad~p, Williams I. 
t27 How few there be that will co-part with any in their 
ruined fortunes! (1847 in HaLuiwe et.) 

Co-part, sd. [see Co- pref. 3.] One of two 
or more conjoint parts of a whole. 

1868 Concreve £ss, (1874) 181 Yet it [Ireland] was seen 
to be in a different relation to its co-parts from that in which 
other portions of the same whole stand to one another. 

+ Copa‘rtial, a. Ods. [f. Co- + Partial, after 
coparé v.] Taking part or sharing zvé¢h another. 

1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles IL.1v. 417 We allow the second 
cause to co-operate with God in a way of subordination, but 
not to be a coordinate, social, or copartial cause with God. 

t+ Copartiality. Obs. [f prec: cf. par- 
tiality.} The quality of taking part or sharing 
with another. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiies II. w. 417 The Coordination or 
Copartialitie of the second cause. 4 

Copartiment, copartment, obs. variants of 
CoMPARTMENT, esf. insenses pertaining to Heraldry, 
Art, Architecture, and Gardening. 

1590 R. W. Three Lords § Ladies Lond, 1. in Hazl. 
Dodsley V1. 461 Their shields impress’d with gilt coparti- 
ments, 1623 Wesster Devil's Law Case 1.ii, As black co- 
partiments (orig. ed. copartaments] show gold more bright. 
2639 Cape Serm. for these Times Ded. 1 The cloisters.. 
beautified with comely copartments and inscriptions of wise 
counsels. 1793 Honces Trav. India 12t Mosaics of 
different coloured marbles, inlaid in copartments. | x8r. 
Scorr Wav, Ixiii, In one copartment of this oldfashione 
garden, 

Copartioner: see CopARCENER. 

Copartitive, a. nonce-wd. [f. Co + Panti- 

tive: cf. L, compartirt to share together.] OF or 
pertaining to co-partnership. 
_ 1888 Sat, Rev. 28 Jan. 113 ‘The Slavo-Russian people ; 
in many co-operative and (so to say) co-partitive associa. 
tions, apart from land..show themselves to possess certain 
communistic instincts, 

Copartner (kou,paatnaz). Also 6 copertyner, 
-pertener, -partener. [f.Co-+ Partner: cf. Co- 
PAROENER. | ; 

1. One who shares or takes part with others in 
any business, office, enterprise, or common interest ; 
a fellow-partner, associate, accomplice. (Formerly 
= COPARCENER.) : 

rgog_ Hawes Examp. Virt. vii. 148 And you of hym 
shall be copertyners. 1932 Morr Coufut, Barnes vit. 
Wks. 803/2 Felowes and coparteners with the holye 
aungels in the cuerlasting inheritance. 1586 T. B, 2a 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. \. (1589), 34 He was led prisoner, for 
being a copartner in the conspiracie of Caius Gracchus. 1634 
Sir'T. Hersert Trav. 74 Joying little to be copartners with 
Infidels, 1667 Marron P. Z. 1. 265 Th’ associates and co- 
partners of our loss, @x711 Ken Hysmmnotheo Poet. Wks. 
1y2x III, x27 Their co-partner in Delight. | 1726 Amuerst 
Terra Fil. iv, 18, I do not find, that, in this particular de- 
obey: he had any co-partners or accomplices, 1862 J. 

PENCE Asner, Union 66 A copartner in that sovercignty of 
the people, . : 
-2. transf, of things. ee 

181 Muncaster Positions vi. (1887) 40 The soule and 
bodie being coparteners in good and ill. cx630 Drums. or 
Hawtn, Poems 145 Hills, Dales, and Caves, Copartners of 
their Woe. 1634 T. Jounson tr. Pavey's Chirurg,’ vi xii. 
(x678) x28 The first [muscle]. , together with its Co-partner 
draws it [the tonguc] upwards, ~ . 


+3, A fellow; an equal; a match. Ods. 

rg9x Lyty Sappho 1. ii, 162 Sapho for vertue hath no co- 
partner.” 1660 Hickenincin, Jamaica 37 Without.a Co- 
partner, or any Parallel in any other Settlements, 
.Copa'rtnership. [f. prec. +-surP.] 
1. The relation of copartners ;-the possession of 
a joint share in any business, office, or. interest. 
{1574 tr, Marlorat's Afpocalips 12 He..hathe taken vs 
intoo copartnership of hys office. 1622 Matynes 46. Law- 


‘ridyng cope for himself. 


968 


Merch, 128 In all Contracts, made for a copartnership in 


providing ,of a ioynt Stocke. 1664 H. More JZyst. Iniq. 
vi. 19 Whose, worship is uncapable of any Corrivalry or Co- 
partnership. © 1694 tr. AZi/ton's Lett, State(R. Cromwell to 
C. Gustavus 1658), The other..in Copartnership with one 
Peter Heinbergh, sail’d away for Stettin in Pomerania. 
187x Macourr Aen. Patsmos.x. 136 Hell or Hades, in grim 
copartnership, tracking his desolating path. 

Jig, 1745 J. Mason Seif Kuowl. 1. ii, (2853) 19 During this 
ty short Co-partnership with Flesh and Blood. 

. A company or association of copartners. 

1gz9 Butter Ser. Wks. 1874 I. 12 To hold mankind 
together in little fraternities an copartnerstipe. 1866 Crump 
Banking ii, 46 A special clause which all banking copart- 
nerships take care to include in their regulations. 

+8. =CoparcenaRy, sd. Obs. 

1676 HALE(J.), [If he] left only daughters, the daughters 
equally succeeded to their father as in co-partnership. 


Copartnery (kowpasinari). [f. Copartven. | 


+-¥: cf. coparcenary.} 

1, =CoraRTNERSHIP I. 

1777 Ronertson Hist, Amer. 1. u. 159 Roderigo de Bas- 
tidas fitted out two ships in_co-partnery with John de la 
Cosa. 1816 Scott Axntiz. xli, Having been of fate taken 
into copartnery..by Mr. Gilbert Greenhorn. 1828 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 519 ‘That more important 
and durable co-partnery—marriage, 1862 Act 25-26 Vict. 
ce. 89 § 183 Any..contract of copartnery..or other instru- 
ment constituting or regulating the company. 

2. =COPARTNERSHIP 2. 

1733 P. Linpsay /uterest Scot. 191 The Copartnery were 
oblieed to break up, and give it over. 1996 Hull Adver- 
tiser g Apr. 3/t One copartnery salted about 7000 (her- 
rings]. 1880 Muirneap Gaius ww. § 151 A co-partner 
continues as long as the partners are of the same mind, 
1890 Sfec/ator 29 Mar., The best thing he can do is to form 
his own little copartnery against all the ills of the world. 


+ Copartning, Af/. a. Obs. [f. COPARTN-ER + 
-ING, as if there were a verb cofarten.] Being or 
acting as co-partners; associated in any business 
or transaction. 

1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (1646) 128 They teach, that grace 
and free-will are co-partning causes joyntly concurring to 
the beginning of conversion. 1648 Mitton Odserv. Aré. 
Peace Wks. 1738 1. 353 The Sympathy..and joint pace 
which they go in the North of Ireland, with their Copart- 
ning Rebels in the South. 

+ Co-passionate, a. Obs. rare. [f. Co- + 
Passionate : cf. COMPASSIONATE I.] Used as an 
equivalent of Sympathetic. 

1662 J. Cuannter Vax Helmont's Oriat. 332 Called mag- 
netical and sympathetical, or attractive and co-passionate. 

Co-pastor (kon,pa'sto). [f Co-+Pastor.] A 
joint pein a colleague in the pastoral office, 

80g W. Taytor in Ann, Rev. III. 510 Dr. Priestley... was 
elected in 1755 copastorto Mr. John Meadows. 1871 Earte 
Phitol, Eng. Tongue § s80 In the saying of Rowland Hill to 
his co-pastor Theophilus Jones. = 

Hence Co-pastorate, joint pastorate of a church. 

1881 National Baptist XVII. 740 With us, co-pastorates 
or assistant-ministries do not work well. 1885 Afanch. 
Exam, 3 June 5/6 The invitation..to occupy the chair of 
Hebrew at the Regent’s Park College, London, with the 
co-pastorate at Bloomsbury Chapel, 

+Copataine, Obs. rare. App. the same as 
CoPINTANK, a high-crowned hat in the form of a 
sugar-loaf, 

(Fairholt ape: it cofotain: Scott has Caroraine q.v., 
perh. only after Shaks.) 

1596 Sitaxs. Tam. Shr. v. i. 69 Oh fine villaine, a silken 
doublet, a veluet hose, a scarlet cloake, and a copataine hat. 

Co-patentee: sce Co- pref. 3b. 

Co-patriot, variant of Comparrtor. 

Co-pa‘tron, Co-pa‘troness: see Co- 3 b. 

1832 Soutuey Hist. Penins. War IH, sqo S, Teresa de 
Jesus, Co-patroness of the Spains. /éfd. LL. 54x The inter- 
cessions of their great Co-patroncss, 

Copayba: see CoPpalBa. 

Copce, obs, f. Corse. 

Cope (keup), sb.1 Forms: 3-4 cape, 3- copo; 
4-, northert cape, (caip, kape, kaip); also 3 
kope, 4 coepe, 4-6 coppe, 5-7 coope, 6-7 
coape. [In i2the, cde (pl. capex), ME. cope, 
repr. an OF. *edge wk. fem., not exemplified (cf. 
ON. dpa, Dan. kaadbe), a. med.L. capa cope, as 
to which see Cap, oon OS 

Cage, if in OE., must have been a late word, introduced 
after cafa ‘cope’ became the prevalent form and sense in 
med. L. (see Du Cange), long after caffa in its earlier form 
and sense gave cuppe Car. Cf. cantclcapas in O. E. Chron. 
an. 1070: see Cantet-care. ‘The ME. forms might be from 
ON. Adfa, but this is an.unlikely source. The phonetic 
series L. caga, OE, edgc,_ME. cafe, cope, mod. cope, Ser 
cape, caip, is parallel to L. papa, OL. pdfa, ME. pape, 


dope, mod. Zope, Sc. Page, patp.J 


+1. A long cloak or cape’ worn as an outer 
garment, chiefly out of doors. Ods. Cf Care. |. 


(By the r6th c. translators used to render xAapus and toga.) - 


¢x205 Lay, 7782 Acniht mid hiscapen. ¢x275 — Oncniht 
mid his cope. 1393 Gower Couf. Il, 46 A route Of ladies 
«In kirtles and in copes riche They weren clothed alle 
1466 Pasion Lett, No. 549 LH. 270 Cloth for a 
1835 Covernate /sa. xxx. 22 YF 
ye destroye the syluer workes of youre Idols,. and .cast 
awaye the golden coapes that ye deckt them withall. 1542 
Undtr Lrasin. Apoph, (2877) 27 (D.) atantipre had pulled 
awaic her housebandes ‘cope from his-backe, even tn the 
open strete. Jdid.’47 The side robe or cope of homely and 
course clothe soche as the beggeric philosophiers, and none 
els vsen to weare, 18975 Brief Disc. Troubl. Franckford 


aliche, 


-Vice-Chancellor is in his cope. 


COPE. 


(1846) 203 Copes and garments as well for the: common use 
as for the ministerie. 1745 Baker Dow Quix. I. 1 Vs 31 
This curious Cap and his fine brocard Cope will make him 
outshine the Sun-Dial. - = Sage é 

+ b.: As the special dress ofa monk or friar. Ods. 

(Quire cope=cappa choralis.) a pa 

a x225 Aner. K. 56-3if he haued enne widne hod & one 
ilokene cope. cx1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1, 227/274 Monekes it 
weren ech-on, And yreuested faire’ and in queor-copes. 
e315 SHoRRHAM 110 Under couele and cope The foule 
prede lythe. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pyro/, 262 Ffor there he [the 
Frere} was nat lyk a Cloystrer With a thredbare cope as is 
& poure scoler. ¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 292 Seyn pat pey fol- 
wen fully Fraunceses rewle, Pat in cotynge of his, cope is 
more clop y-folden Pan was in Fraunces froc. ¢ 1400 Kon: 
Rose 7412 Doen on the cope of.a frere. 7 

e. In the University of Cambridge, a cape or 
tippet of ermine wom by doctors of divinity on 


certain special occasions. . 

1798 A. Wate Ceremonies Univ. Cait, (1828) 39 The 
ibid, 8o After the Service, 
they return to the Vestry, where the Doctors in Divinity 
change their copes for their Scarlet gowns, and the Proctors 
their Congregation habit for their hoods squared. 


2. £ccl. A vestment of silk or other material 
resembling a long cloak made of a semicircular 
piece of cloth, worn by ecclesiastics in processions, 
also at Vespers, and on some other occasions. 

(1868 Marriorr Vest. Chr. 167 The name plaviale..and,. 
cappa, and our own cope point to the origin of the vestment 
as originally worn out of doors as a protection from the 
weather.] R = i 

c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 134/954 Po seint thomas hadde is 
masse i-songue his chesible he gan of weue; All is obur 
uestimenz, on him he let bi-leue .. A-boue he caste is cope. 
1382 Wycuir [Visd. xviii. 24 In the clothing of the preest 
coepe, that he hadde, wasal the roundnesse of erthis. ¢1x460 
Churchw, Ace. St. Andrew's, East Cheap sin Brit. 
Mag. XXXI. 397), For amendyng of Coopis & vesti- 
mentts xvjd. 1827 in Pocock Ree. Ref. 1. xxvi, 54 Four 
of the doctors prebendaries of the said Paules in coppes 
and grey amys. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion 
Rubric, The Priest .. shall put upon hym the vesture ap- 
pointed for that ministration, that is to say, a white Albe 
plain, with_a vestment or Cope. 1562 Paper prepared for 
Synod in Strype Aun, Ref. I. xxvii. 318 That the vse of 
vestments, copes and surplices, be from henceforth taken 
away. 1570-6 Lanbarpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 300 A most 
solemne marche, and pompous procession: wherein .. there 
wanted neither Coape nor Canapie. 1594 Nasne Un/fort, 
Trav. 84 Coapes and costly vestments decke the hoarsest 
and beggeslves. singing-man. 1603 Cosst. § Canons Eccles. 
No. 24 Copes to be worn in cathedral churches by those 
that administer the Communion. -1625 Purcuas Pilgrims 
1, 1409 After them came .. Friers in their rich Coapes sing- 
ing, carrying many Pictures and Lights. 1629 P. Smart 
Treat. Allars 8 If we doe, then may we also admit to the 
administration of the holy Communion, instead of decent 
Copes, ridiculous picbald vestments. 1838 Coronation Scr. 
vice in Maskell Alon. Rit, (1847) L11. 88 The Archbishop 
orang to the Altar and puts on his Cope. 1885 Catholic 

ict. s. V4 The cope is used in processions by those who 
assist the celebrant, by cantors at vespers, etc., so that it is 
by no means a distinctively sacerdotal vestment, 

“1 Often erroneously used as a historical term, 
where chasuble or pallitim would be correct as a 


matter of fact. ; 

xzsox Pexcivare SP. Dict. Casulla, a cope for a priest, 
Zena. 1826 Mirman A. Boleyn (1827) 13, 1 saw the Arch- 
heretic, enrobed In the cope and pall of mitred Canterbury, 
Lift the dread Host with misbelieving hands.’ 1862 H. 
Marrvat Vear in Stucden I, 311 He arranged .. that the 
Swedish piente should receive the cope, sent by the pontiff, 
from the hands of her archbishop. 

+ 3.°A cover for a table, a table-cloth.. Ods. rare. 

e14s0 Bh. Curlasye 690 in Babecs Bh. 322 At aper ende he 
{the Rauteyel castes a cope Layde downe on borde, the endys 
plyed up. é i) . ‘e 

4, fig. (In cope of night, the primary notion 
was app. ‘cloak’; but in later use, that of ‘canopy’ 
or ‘vault’ appears to be sometimes present; cf. 


sense 7. é 

1393 Gower Couf, II. 10x This Yris..Her reiny cope did 
upon. ¢ 400 Test, Love 1. (1560) 275 b/s ‘Lhe cope of tencis 
wound about all my body. 1430 Lyne, Chrou. Tray un, xxii, 
Night aprocheth with his coopes dunne. 158: J. Bunt 
Haiddon's Answ. Osor 45 Whom though you. ,enriche with 
a great dower of wordes, and decke with gay copes of sen- 
tences. 1704 Appison Pocus, Campaign Mise. Wks. 17261. 
74 Till the dark cope’of night with kind embrace, Befriends 
the rout and covers their disgrace. @x843 Sourney /1- 
scriptions xxv, The second night drew over them Its shel- 
tering cope, 3866 Atcer Softt, Nat & Aan ww. 282 Under 
the cope of midnight. : . 4 


15. Cope of lead: a leaden coflin, Obs. 

Only Sc.: usually in form cage, caip.” i .. 

cx4so Henryson in Bannatyne Poems 135 And to thedeid, 
to lurk ynder thy caip; I offer me with hairt richt humily. 
1536 BELLENDEN Chiov, Scot. xvi. xix, He miserabilly de- 
ceasit, and wes brocht in ane caip of leid in [=into) Ing- 
land. axs7z Knox Hest. Ref- Wks. (1846) I. 179 It was 
thowght ‘best, to keap him frome styncking, to geve him 
great salt ynewcht, [and] 2 cope of lead. *- 2 
“46, A covering of vaulted form; a vault. Ods. , 

1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour Lv b, They [two quenes} were 
take and putte under a grete and heuy coope of ede, and 
there they deyd of an euylle dethe. 1578 Banister /fist. 
Afar w. 62 The vi [muscle] .. runneth vnder the coope, or - 
vauite of the wrest of the hand. a ten ae 

7. Cope of heaven: the over-arching canopy or 
vault of heaven. Cf. Canopy 2b, VAULT, — 

Under the cope of heaven =" under heaven, inall the world’: 


an exceedingly common phrase from 14th to'x8the 7? 
1380 Wreuir Serut, Sel. Wks. 11. 3 Ober housis hadde he 


COPE. 


noon but pis wildernesse and cope fe. #: coope] of hevenc. 
¢ 1385 Cnaucer LZ. G. W. 1527 (Hyps. § Medea) Undyr the 
cope of heven that is above. x460 Pol. Rel. & L. Pogms 
(1866) 97 ‘The grettest Clerke .. vader heuen cope. ¢ 1485 
Caxton Sounes of Ayiton xxvii. 574 Ther is not your ieke 
vnder the.cope of heven. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ded. 3 The 
maist_vailzeant princis that ar vndir the cape of hauyn. 
1371 Camvion Ast. [rel. 11. ix. (1633) 115, I serve under the 
cope of heaven, when you are served under a Canopy. 159 
Seenser AZ. Hudbberd 1228 Whatso the heauen in his wide 
Cope containes, 1609 Hortann Amn, Marcell. xu. vi. 10 
From ‘all parts of the wide world. .within the cope and cur- 
taine of heaven. ¢x6rx Cuarman /diad v. 773 Betwixt the 
cope of stars and earth. 1666 Bunyan Grace Abounding 
(1879) 389 Whether there be ...a Woman breathing under 
the Copes of the wholes Heaven, x79: I. Smotterr Hruanph, 
CZ> (2825) x06 Without any other cover than the cope of 
* heaven, 1829 H. Neete Lit, Rem. 314 The arch of Heaven's 
wide cope. “1880 Swinsurnc Std. Song 38 Darkening the 
sky To the extreme azure of all its cloudless cope. 
‘b. Also siinply ¢#e cope. 

1596 Srenser Ayn Hon. Love 95 All these things that 
are contained Within this goodly cope. 1608 Suaxs, Per. 
iv. vi. 132 The cheapest country under the cope. 1657 
Cowatns Obst, Ladyu, i, The most insatiable gluttons under 
the ‘Cope. 1795 Thomson Liberty iv. 1177 Iexalted as the 
cope That swells immense o’er many-peopled earth. 1827 
Portock Course of T. x, The cope, above and round about, 
was calm. 1867 G. M 


» MACDONALD Songs Ka Summer Days 
tv. ii, Slow clouds from north and south appear.. And 
climb the vaulted cope. 


Wc. In later usage, apparently, vaguely used for 

(a) vertex, height (as if confused with cog); (4) 
firmament, expanse, 
-1603 Breton Most w. Packet Lett., Of Love, Sweete Ladic, 
Tf the reach of my capacitie could clime the Cope of your 
favoure, x610 Hottann Camden's Brit, 1. 68 Not from the 
temporall skie and firmament, but even from the highest 
Cope of heaven. x730 TitomSon A zetuait 25 From heaven's 
high cope the fierce effulgence shook. 

+1816 Couempor Lay Serm. 343 He .. can as little appro- 
priate it..as he can claim ownership in the breathing air, or 
make an inclosure in the cope of heaven. 1830 TENNYSON 
Poents 8x Larks in heaven's cope Sing. 

d. A vault or canopy like that of the sly. 

1698 Marve. Pocus, Appleton House, Under this Attic 
cope I move. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 345 Bad Angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the Cope of Hell. did. vi. 215 So 
tinder fierie Cope together rush’d Both Battels maine. 1847 
Loner, £v, 1 ti, 79 Over them, vast and high, extended the 
cope of a cedar, os 

. Kounding. The outer portion or case of a 
mould ; the outer mould in bell-founding. 

1836 Peusy Post Nov. (Etlacombe), In the case of the large 
Westminster bell, the cope was of iron, with the interior 
covered with a composition of clay and sand, etc. 2857 
W. C. Luris Ace. Ch. Bells ax The outer mould or cope 
is formed. 1872 Exracompe Ch, Bells Devon 200 The cope 
fitted over the core, like an extinguisher over 2 candle, with, 
a vacuum, left between them to receive the fused metal. 
188r Raymonp Mining Gloss. s.v- Drag., The mould having 
been prepared in the two parts of the flask, the cope is put 
upon the drag before casting. After casting, the flask is 
opened by removing the cope. 1889 Notes Building Constr. 
IIT, 269 The outer brick cope. .is. lifted away. 

9. A superficial’ deposit considered as a cover- 
ing or coating of the stratum beneath; cf. Corrxe. 
+163x Marutan Weald of Kent u. i. 7 Some of them 
[matls] have over them a cover of ground, which we call 
Cope. Jéid., A cold stiff and wet clay, which is either the 
Cope of the. Marl or lieth near unto it..commonly called 
The Marl Cope ground. ~ oe ‘ 

10. The Copine of a wall, etc. (dial. cage). 
hr 78 Hatuwet, Cage, the coping of a wall, 1877 
E. Peacock WV. W, Linc. Gloss., Cage, Capeing, the coping- 
stones of a wall or other building. x880 L. WaLtace Sev- 
{fur 351 Solid wall.,with a balustrade on its cope. 
-L1, “Contd. (sense 2), as cope-chest, -maker, -work, 

rggi-6o Invent. Sir H. Parkers in Hall Elizabeth. Soe. 
(1887) x5 A Tester of blewe and white velvett, panyd & 
embroderid with Cope woreke of gould. 2628 Canterbury 
Marriage Licences (MS.), John Salter of Canterbury cope- 
maker, 1865 Athenwune: No. 1941. 24/2 Armoire, cope~ 
chest, stalls, x874’ Micxcetawairte Mod. Par. Churches 163 
The medieval agadsant-staped cope-chests, ‘ 

+ Cope, 50.2 Obs. [Hither f. Core v2, or im- 
mediately a. F. coup, OF. also colg, cop,. blow, 
stroke, shock, -etc.] |The shock of combat; en- 
counter. *: Also-fig. “1 a . 

1525 Lo. Berners Froiss, I. clxviii. [clxiv.] 469-The 
ran‘togyder and met so‘rudely y! their horses stayed with 
y? cope. bid. 475 The seconde cope they attaynted eche 
other on the helmes that the fyre flewe oute, . x594. Sec. Rope 
Dr, Faustus in Thoms Prose Rowe, (1858). L117. 408_In the 
cope all*the four Janisaries were run quite thorow and 
thorow. 1653’ Urqurtarr Radelais Prot; Books..in the 
cope'and encounter somewhat difficult. dd. (1859) 1.181 

He fought_at barriers .. and when it came to the cope, he 
stodd so sturdily on his feet. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide w: 
3r0(MS.) Bent on the signal cope and steel'd with guilt. 

_ th. Lo gain cope of: to gain the advantage over. 

¢x6r0 T. Anas HWés. (1863) I. 350 (D.) We should gain cope 

of them, and outrun them... : Sg et 

Cope, 503 -Obs. or dial. 

CHEAP sd.] 

“tI, A bargain: 

bon marché, -Obs, ae <= ; 

at ee pes Efigr’.(3867) a7 The sponge 

§ 1, jegging ts good cope,” ¢1590 GREENE My, Bacon 

Wks. (Reldg.) 157/: Maids, when they come to see the fair, 


[f. Core v3: cf. 


Good cope: ‘ef, good cheap, F, 


Count not to make a ope for dearth of hay, 

“+2. God's copey. a proverbial /expression 

very large sum. “Ods. [‘App. belongs hére.]. 
3g20 WnirtntoN yg. (1527) 13 He wolde spende goddes 


for a 


a a eg a ae 
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cope [Tantaleas ofes] yfhe had it. 1932 Dice Play (Percy 
Soc.) 27 He that will not stoop a dodkin at the dice, per 
chaunce at cardes will spend. God’s cope. 1953 T. Witson 
Riet. 72 He will spende Goddes coope if he had it. 

3. ‘Derbyshire Mines. A duty paid by the miner 
for permission to raise lead-ore. [Sec quot. 1744, 
and CopPE v.3 4.] 

1631 Star Cham, Cases (Camden) 91 The said M' Carrier 
--had likewise taken a farme or lease of the tythe oare, 
called the lott and cope, from his Majestic, under the sealc 
of the Dutchy of Lancaster. a166x, Futter Worthies 1. 
229 The Lord for Lot, hath the thirteenth dish of Oar, 
within their Mine, and six pence a load for Cope. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Dict. Fj, Any Miner is said to have a 
Groove [=digging, mine} or Cope, when he takes the said 
Groove or Bargain to get or raise the Ore, at 2 certain 
Price per Load, for some certain time. 1875 Farey View 
Agric. Derbyshire 1. 365 In the measuring of [Lead] Ore at 
present, every 2gth Dish, .istaken..as the King's Lot, Cope, 
or Duty. 85x det 14 § 15 Vict. c. 94. § 9 (High Peak 
Customs Act) The Lessee for the Time being of the Duties 
of Lot and Cope. 

4, Cont., a8 cope-nioney. 

181g Farey View Agric. Derbyshire 1, 366 It is not cus- 
tomary for the owners to advance any of the Cope-money on 
account, aos 

+ Cope, cop, sé.4 Ods. [Derivation and proper 
form unknown.} (See quots.) 

In quot. 1577 cofs is app. the plural of this word ; but this 
is uncertain, as it translates a Latin singular femonem. 

1897 Hotinsnep Chou, 1, 26/2 They [Britons] would run 
up and downe verie nimblie upon the Cops, and stand upon 
the beame [Cassar Jer temonem perenrrere et in tugo in- 
stare], and convey themselves quickly again into the charet. 
1688 R. Homme Armoury ui. vill. 335 The Waine Cop, is 
the long pecce that cometh out from the Cart body to which 
the Oxen are fastned. 1704 Worupce Dict. Rust. 3.v. 
Cart, 2, The Wain Cope, that part which the hinder Oxen 
are yonked unto to draw the Wain .. 16. The Cope Sale 
and Pin, are Irons that fasten the Chain with other Oxen 
thereat, to the end of the Cope. Hence 1727 in Braptuy 
Fam, Dict., 2930-6 Bawwey fol., 1823 Univ. Techn. Dict, 
ete., ete, s.v. Cofe-sale. 1847 Hatriwett, Caf, the beam 
that is placed between a pair of drawing oxen. {No source 
or locality given.] 3 ; 

Cope (kaup), v.t Ef Core sé.], in various un- 
connected senses. ] & 

1. ¢rans. To furnish with or dress in a cope. 

| Zo cope it: to put on a cope (ols.). 
, 4362 Lana. P, PZ A, ut. 36 Penne com per a Confessour 
iecopet aga Frere. Jdid. 138 For heo copeb be Comissarie 
and cotep be Clerkes. 1375 Brief/ Disc. Troubl. Franckford 
(1642) 167 Such as are turne-coates, and can change with 
all Seasons. .can cap it, can cope it, and curry for advantage. 
[See also Coren.) : 

2.-Arch. To cover (a wall, etc.) with a Corina. 

1665 in 10th Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. ¥. App. 4 That upper 
ec of the said wall which hath bine since made and coped 

y other men at day-work. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s. v. 
Wall, Brick-Walls .. are sometimes coped with Stone, and 
sometimes with Brick, 1788 Trans. Soc. Encourag, Arts 
V1, 5 Stone fences, of a proper height d with two turfs. 
1853 KaneGrinnell £xp. xxi, (1856) 162 The mounds. .were 
..coped and defended with limestone slabs. 1884 Zaw 
Times Rep. UI. 230/2 That A, B. do back and cope a hun- 
dred rods of their wall ty Christmas next. 

Jig. «31625 Boys Wis, (2630) 843 For though he may .. 
blinde the, Bishop and cope (? hoodwink] the Commissarie, 
yet Gods all-seeing eye. .findeth out his foule follie. ‘ 

b. To cover a ridge or ‘hip’ on-a roof with a 
metal or other coping to carry off rain, etc. 

1792 Phil. Trans. 388 There are eight hips, all of 
which are covered or coped with lead. = 

Gc, transf. and jig. To cover as, or as with, a 
coping ; to form a coping to. 

1842 Blachw. Mag. LI. 402 Behold, whefe olive-thickets 
cope The soft and emerald-tinted slope Of sacred Scilus. 
3879 Burcner & Lane Odyssey 222 With stones dragged 
thither had he builded it and coped it with a fence of white 
thorn, x890 H. M. Srancey Darkest Africa IF. xxx. 292 
Tufted clumps of trees..coping some turret-like crag. 

3. To cover as with a vault or canopy. 

1704 Avovison Jfaly 485 A very large Bridge, that is all 
made of Wood, coped over Head, like the rest in 
Switzerland. 1821 Joanna Bazin Afe?. Leg., Colum x1, 
Midnight coped the ocean wide, 3856 T. Atrp Poet, Wks, 
240 The sympathetic heavens Coping this iste of mischief. 

4.. Gardening. To protect (wall-fruit) by an over- 
hanging coping, or sloping shelf-like projection. 

1882 The Garden xx Feb. 1085/3 ——_ . may be coped 
and poled. /did. 18 Mar. 187/z Well coped, but otherwise 
ex d trees. : 

i 


. utr. To slope downwards or hang over like a 


coping. 
an Pica Pliny xxv. xiii, (R.A Some bending downe 
and coping toward the earth, others standing upright. 1703 
Moxon Mech, Exere. 159 Coping over, is a sort of hanging 
cyer,' but not square ta its upright. 1876 Gwitt Zucycl, 
Archit, Gloss. s.v. Coping, The sofite of a projection is said 
to cope over when it sldnts downwards from the wall, _ 
Cope:-(kaup), v.2 - Forms; 4-6. coup(e, § 
(Desir. Troy) caup, cawp, 6-7 coan(e, s- cope. 
[a. F. couper, in OF. colper, coper, couger to strike 
(now‘ to cut), ££ OF. colp, cop, coup blow':—med.L. 
see Cour.] : Bast 
“-L, dur. (without with). 
. bi. To* strike ;. to come to./blows,, encounter, 
join battle, engage, meet in, the shock: of battle-or 
tournament. (Often with zogether:) Obs. 


. 2380 [see Corina w4l.sb.1]. exgoo Deste. Troy 723 [Thay] 
‘ pos fy to-gedur.” Zoid. 6486 Thay caupit at the! Rnight, kene 


colpus; colapus :~L.. colaphus: blow with the fist: 


COPE. 


men of armys. éid. 7775 Pai caupit togedur That bothe 
were backward bere borne of pere horses. a@149x Chron, 
Rich. IT, cic. (Camden 1856) 8 The erl of Penbroke was 
slayn with that other knyghtis speer, as he cast it from him 
whanne thay hadde coupid. 148s Caxton Paris & V. (1868) 
18 And coped togyder so fyersly they breke theyr speres. 
1819 Horstan Vudg. 261 Both the hostis wolde fayne haue. . 
copt together [froferabat comittere}. 1525 Lo. Berens 
Froiss, U1. xvii, [clxiv.] 468 The thyrde course their horses 
refused and wolde nat cope. 1398 Greneway 7acitus’ Ann, 
ut, iit. (1622) 36 They had coped, if Stertinius had not runne 
in, and held backe Flauius, 61x Speen //ést. Gt. Brit. vat. 
vii. (1632) 424 Foot to foot, and man to man, coped together 
in a most cruell fight. 1725 Pops Odyss, xvi. 65 Swear to 
stand neutral, while we cope in fight. 

Jig. 1832 More Confut. 7 indaleWks. 626/r Euerye chylde 
may see howe lothe he is to come ncre and cope. 1755 
Garrick Ox Johnson's Dict. in Boswell an. 1755 In satires, 
epistles, and odes would they cope. 

IL. Cope with. 

+2. Tocome to blows with, engage, encoun- 
ter, contend, fight with. Ods. or arch. ‘exe. as in 3). 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1262 One caupet with hym kenely.. And 
set hym asad dynt. axrg6y Grucory Chron, (1876)219 He 
wolde nevyr cope whithe noman. 1548 Hatt. Chron, 175 b, 
He neither would nor durst once medle or coupe with the 
Erles navie, 1398 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann, xit. vi. (1622) 
186 One lulius Montanus. . by chance coping with the Prince 
in the darke, and rudely thrusting him backe. 1640 Yori 
Union Hon, 45 Heealso unhorsed..a Valiant Knight, and at 
last coped with Earle Henry himselfe. 1660 E. HickERinGILn 
Jamaica (1661) 42 The Spaniards never durst cope with our 
men in the plain field. 1774 J. Bryant Adythol. 11. 47 He 
slew every person who ventured to cope with him. @1839 
Praep Poems (1864) II. 15 Woe to the wretch whose single 
might Copes with dark Allan in the fight ! 

3. To contend with in a well-matched fight, to 
contest the field with, to be or prove oneself a 
match for. (Usually with cas, able to, or the like.) 
a. in a Zz. contest or battle. 

1583 Sranvaurst Acucis i (Arb,) 33 A lucklesse stripling, 
not a matche too coape with Achilles. r7r0 Anpisox IVAie 
Lxan. No. 3 24 ‘They have not been able to cope with the 
troops of Athens, 1777 J. Suczivan in Sparks Corr. Amer, 
Rev. (1853) Il. 63 If your Excellency thinks your force suf- 
ficient to Fone with his, 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
II, x. gor Jt would be impossible to gather an army able to 
cope with the insurgents. 

b. in a fig. contest, 

365x N. Bacon Disc. Goot. Eng. 1. xxvi, (1739) 117 None 
must cope with him, he must run and out-run all, 2684 tr. 
Bouct’s Merc. Compit. x. 347 The onely [remedy] ,. able to 
cope with so stout an Enemy. 1711 C. Davenant Ace, 
Trade Gt, Brit. 67 To be in a lasting Condition to Cope 
with the Dutch in Trade. 1782 Map. D'Arntay Diary 
Nov., His being too unwell to cope with Dr. Johnson. 1812 
Byron Ch, Har, . xxxiv, Brisk Confidence still best with 
woman copes. 1875 EMERSON Lett. 6 Soc. Aims, Greatness 
Wks, (Bohn) III. 270 Let the scholar measure his valour by 
his power to cope with intellectual giants. 

4. fig. To contend with, face, encounter (dangers, 
difficulties, etc.). Often implying successful en- 
counter. 

164x Mitton Cz. Govt. u. iii, Two heads of evil he has to 
cope with, ignorance and malice. 1926 Suetvocke Voy. 
round World (1757) 327 The difficulties and hazards we had 
to cope with. 1835 Ure Philos. Afanuf. 16 He was. little 
qualified tocope with the hardships of a new manufacturing 
enterprise. 1850 Prescorr Pere I. 83 His nature was too 
genie to cope with the bold and fiercer temper of his 

other, 18g0 Rosertson Sevwz. Ser. ur, i. (1872) 8 The 
work of coping with evil. 1862 Buck Le Civilis. (1869) 111. 
v. 293 Unfit to cope with the problems. 

+ 8. To meet with; to come into contact, touch, 
or relation with ; to have to do with. Ods. or arch. 

x593 Suaxs, Lecr, 99 But she, that never coped with 
stranger eyes, Could pick no meaning from their parling 
Tooks. 1602 — Hast. wi. ii, 60 As insta man As ere my 
Conuersation coap’d withall, 6x2 — IVit. 7. 1. iv. 435 
Thou, fresh peece Of excellent Witchcraft, who of force must 
know The royall Foole thou coap’st with. 1640 Brome 
Sparagus Gard. .v, His malice works upon me, Past all 
the drugs and all the Doctors Counsells, That ere I cop’d 
with, 1674 N. Famrax Bulk § Sclv, 84 If we our selves 
were not body as well as soul, our understandings would 
never have coped with such a thing as placeness or stowage 
atall, 1822 Hacure Table-é, Ser. 11, iti. (1569) 75 A heartier 
friend or honester critic 1 never coped withal. 1865 Swin- 
Burne Poems & Ball,, At Eleusis ror How as mate He 
coped with Hades, yokefellow in sin. : ' 

TIT. ¢raus. 


+6, Zo cope blows: see quot. Obs. ‘ 

xg69 J. SaNrorp tr. Agvifpa's Van, Artes 125b, This 
Arte [War]..dothe trimly teache to cope blowes, to auoyde 
them that be geuen, or to. warde them with the buckler, 

+7. To,mect, meet with, come into contact 


(hostile or friendly) with. Ods. 

1592 Suaks. Ver. § Ad. 888 Finding their enemie to be so 
curst, They all straine curt'sie who shall cope, him first. 
1600 —~ 4. ¥, 2.11. i, 67. 1604 — Oth, 1v, 1. 87 Where, how, 
how oft, how long 20, and when He hath, and is againe to 
cope your wife. __r 6 = Tr, & Cr. 1. ik 34 They say he 
yesterday cop’d Hector in the battell and stroke him downe. 
1603 FLorio pikes, jp (s632) 48 His (Cupid’s] power 
checketh and copes‘all other. might, _~ lee 

+8, To meet .or .match' (a thing) wh, (an 
equivalent). Ods.'vare. Cf. Recour, tee a 
-xg96 Snans.. Aferch, Vo rv. i. 422 Most worthy gentleman 
>. Three thousand Ducats due ynto the Iew We freely cope 
your curteous paines withalh 6 5 4 - ‘ 
_9. To be a mateh for, face, encounter (cf.:4).. 7are. 
.¥072 Tennyson: Gareth §-Lynétie 1144 ‘Saving that you 
mistrusted our good King Would .; yield you, asking, one 
Not fit to cépe your.quest, : 


COPE. 


-Gope (kéup), v3 Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 5-6 
copen, 6-9 cope, 7 dial. coop. [OF LG. 
origin; used by.Lydgate as Flemish :. cf MDu. 
chpen,. Du. koopen, LG. hépen to buy, to traffic, 
buy and sell, exchange, barter; for the ulterior 
etymology, see CHEAP v., which is the native Eng. 
form. Cf. also Coup. w from.Norse Laupa, the 
senses of which run parallel to those of cope, so 
that it is often treated as merely a northern dialect 
form of this verb.] 

+1. trans. To buy, Obs. 

1430 Lype. ALin, Poets, London Lychpeny vii, Fiemynges 
began on me for to cry, ‘Master, what will you copen or 
by?’ 1570 Levins Manip, 170/x To cope, cambire, emcre. 
1599 (té#ée) Key to vnknowne knowledge, or a shop of fiue 
Windowes, Which if you doe open To cheapen and copen. 

2. To exchange, barter. Coge away: to give 


away in exchange, to barter away. dal. 

rggo [see x]. 15984 R. W. Three Ladies Lond. in Haz. 
Dodsley V1. 33x Have you any olde bootes Or any olde 
shoone..‘To cope with new broome? 1638 Hevwoop JVise 
Woman w. Wks. 1874 V. 314 If a man might change away 
his Wife. .and cope her away like a bad commoditie, 1674 
Ray S. & £. C. Words 62 Cope, to chop or exchange, used 
by the Coasters of Norfol. Suffol. &c. [ed. 1691 as also in 
Yorkshire], 1887 E. J, Marner Nor’ard of Dogger iii. 37 
I've seen scores of nets coped away for brandy. 

+3. zr. To make an exchange, make a bargain. 

157s Furxe Conf Purg. (577) 37x You say we might.. 
haue coped for one of those Lyturgies, if we liked not 
Gregories Masse, rather then to haue forged a new. 
zggt Spenser AL Hubberd 427 (The Patron} Will cope with 
thee in reasonable wise ; That if the living yerely doo arise 
To fortie pound, that then his yongest sonne Shall twentie 
have, and twentie thou hast wonne. 1614 T. GENTLEMAN 
Eug. Way to Wealth in Arb. Garner IV. 345 And bringeth 
them Gold and fresh supplies, and copeth with 

4. Derbyshire Mines. ‘To agree to get ore at a 
fixed sum per ask or measure.” 

1802 J. Mawe Alin. Derbysh. Gloss. 

Cope (koup), v4 Falconry. fopp. a. F. coper, 
couper in its later sense ‘to cut’. Cf. CopE 2.2] 
trans. To cut, pare, the beak or talons of a hawk. 

1575 Turcerv, Falconrie 78 Coping yrons to cope his 
hawkes beake if it be overgrowen, and to cope hir pownces 
and talons, if neede be, 1624 Marnuam Cheap Hush, vit. 
viii. (1668) 130 If you break or rive her pounce, or but coape 
it so short that she bleed.. yet it will indanger her life. 2619 
Bert Treat. Hawkes 6 Let her be short-coped, so I would 
advise all short-winged hawkes to be used. 1674 N. Cox 
Gent, Recreat. w. (1706) ak 1895 ‘Stonenence’ Brit. 
Sports 244 The beak and talons should be closely coped. 

Cope, v5 Obs. or dial, Also 7 coup, coupe. 
{Derivation uncertain; sometimes referred to 
Coop v.1.] ‘vans. To tie or sew up the mouth of 
(a ferret) ; also fig. of a person. Const. 22. 

16or Deacon & Watker Spirits § Divels 214 It shall not 
he amisse to cope A your lips a little. 1622 I’. Taytor 
Comm. Titus ii.g Neither are they here coped from all 
manner of speach, when iust occasion of speach is offred. 
1628 Gousalvio's Sp. Inguis. 105 By this their so strait en- 
joyln}ing them silence ..they cope them with needle and 
threed and so keep in all their knauary and tyranny. 1631 
Deter Afatch mee w. Wks. 1873. IV. 193 Your lips coap'd 
Nike a ferret, 1632 Braruwait Whimzres 99 His nimble 
ferrets must now become pioners for their master who coupes 
them. 1672 Eacnarp Hodds’ State Nat. 86 Roger has a 
vocal organ.. called a mouth, and being not muzled, 
gagg'd, or cop’d.. may stretch it as wide as he pleases. 
a@ 182g Forpy Voc, E, Anglia, Cope. The use of this word 
is confined to warreners, who are said to ‘cope’ their ferrets, 
when they sew or tie up their mouths, to prevent them from 
biting rabbits, when they. .drive them from their holes. 

+ Cope, v6 Obs. trans. [cf.Corv.2: but perh. 
an error for wépe ; the Fr. original has asseyer les 
farmes.] 

1647 W. Browne Polexander 1. 166 The Old Narcissus. . 
lifted his hands to his eies to cope thence his teares, 

{ Co-peage. Oés.—' ?'The action of coping. 

1654 Garton Pleas, Notes ty. vi-vii. 213 He that by such 
rare copeage Mounts, is sure To break his neck, or live for 
e’r secure, 

Copeck (kaupek). Also 7-8 copec, 8 copeilr, 
copique, cepeck, kapeke, 8-9 copeelc, 9 kopok. 
[ad. Russ, Komblixa xonelixa Lopidiha, Lopeika, 
deriv. (dim. form) of romné opyé lance, pike. 

So called from the substitution in 1535 of the figure of Ivan 
IV. on horseback with a lance, for that of his predecessor 
with a sword, Cf, Bestuzhev-Riumin, Russkoya Istoriya, 
1885, II. 206, and Karamzin VIII. i. (citing the contempo- 
rary ‘Chronicle of Rostov.).] 


A Russian copper coin, the +2; part of a rouble, 


now worth from +} to 3 of a penny English. 

3698 Crunn Jfuscouy Jat. To_spend, every Copee (or 
Penny) they have, in a Tippling-House, is a common thin, 
here, ut J. Perry State of Russia 7 note, Mach Copee! 
[was] full an English Penny Value; but since the Czar has 
recoined his Money, it is little more than half the former 
Value, 1975 Wraxatt Tour N. Europe 164 Every one pays 
a few copiques for admittance. 1839 E. D, Crarxe Zrav. 
46/ A-poud of beef sold in Woronetz for twenty-six copecks, 
1888 Tuas 27 June 12/1 A tax of half a copeck per pood 
should be levied on exported corn. 


Coped. (kdupt), Zl, a. “Also 7 copped. [f. 


Cops sb, or v1 +-ED.J] i 

oL. Wearing a cope. oy 

: 1447 Bokenitam Seqntys (Roxb.) 34 And the Abot copyd 
wyth his ‘munkys alle.” exqgo zo Cookcry-bhs. 68 His 
Croser kneling behinde him, coped. 1637 N. Wintine 4 dine 
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§ Bellama x40 During the time that_you.were cowl’d and 
coaped. . 1852 Roc« Ch. of Fathers U1. 1,371 Headed by 
coped and surpliced choristers. ‘ : 

2. Having the top or upper surface sloping down 
on-each sidelike a coping.” __. feats 
_16xx Speep Hist. Gt. Brit, vii-viii. 235 Whose body was 
intombed in a Gray Marble, the couer copped. 
Ldid. vu. xliv. 366 His.. bones as yet remaine. .in a Chest of 
Grey-Marble, reare: n foure small pillars, couered with 
a copped stone of the same. 19766 Extick London IV, 275 
The rest are coped stones, all of Srey arte, 3845 Jicele- 
stologist 1V. 21 ‘There isan unusual but very becoming kind 
of monument, which may be called the coped high tomb. 
1870 F. R. Witson Ch, Lindisf. 99 A large stone coffin with 
a coped lid was uncovered. 

Coped, obs. f. CoPpPED. 

Co-peer. uonce-wd. [f. Co- 3 + PEER: cf. 
compeer.] A fellow-peer. 

1811 C’ress Berketey Addr. to Peers 3 The Co-Peers of 
2 beloved husband. 

Copel, obs. form of CurEL. 

Copeman}, tcopesman. ach. orig. 
copesmart, £. COPE sb.3 (in possess. cope's) + Man + 
cf. craftsman, tradesman, etc. The later cope- 
man mnay have becn influenced by Du. Aoopnean 
in same sense: but cf. also copesmate, COPEMATE.] 

1. A chapman, merchant, dealer. Ods. 

a. 1866 Painter Pal. Pleas. 3. 68b, And having found a 
copesman for his great barque, with the money thereof and 
with other .. he bought a small pinnas. 1580 Hotrynaxo 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Harchand, a merchant, a chapman, a 
copesman. 1880 Agol. Prince Orange in Phenix (1721) 1, 
520 There is..no Country, wherein they are not counted for 
inconstant People, and Coops-men. 

B. 31605 B, Jonson Volgoue im. vy. Wks. (Rtldg.) 191/1 He 
would have sold his part of Paradise For ready money, had 
he met a copeman, 1875 BucxLanp Zog-dh, 86 When the 
Copemen arrive in the harbours to sell their goods from 
the Vessel. 

2. (See quot.) 

1800 CoLquuoun Comme. Thantes iii, 120 The Copemen or 
the Receivers of stolen goods on the shores of the river. /bid, 
172 The Copemen provide Bags, Jiggers, Bladders.. the 
Plunder goes on to a great extent in the night. 

Co-pe-man 2. A person wearing 2 cope. 

x83 J. H. Dae tr. Baldeschi's Cerentonial 65 If there 
be Cope-men, the master of the ceremonies appoints the first 
of them to assist at the incensation. 

+ Co‘pemaster, copes-. Ods.= Corz-aan 1, 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri. Tint. § 36 They play the 
copemnisters, make merchandise of the doctrine of the 
Gospel]. 1657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 294 What faith is to 
bee given to the most formal! bargain made with such 
Copes-masters of testimonies? xa 

+ So pemate copesmate. Obs. [orig. cope- 
mate, {. COPE v.2+Mate; the change to copes- 
mate was prob. through association with copesman, 
or with other words in which the first element is a 
sb. in the genitive, as craftsman, tradesman, etc.] 

1. A person with whom one copes or contends; 
an adversary, antagonist. 

a. 1865 GoLDING Ovid's Afet. xu. (1593) 279 Against my 
toother copemate will I use the same. 

B. x605 Carman Adi Jooles Plays 1873 I. 138 Rin. 
Walke not too boldly, if the eants meete you ; You may 
have swaggering worke your ie full. Val. No better 
Copesmates. x6r2 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 39 He 
+. Needes not care .. what Copesmate encounters ties next. 
1624 By. Mountacu Gage To Rdr. x Being put upon such 
fn copesmate, 1645 Minton Colast, (1851) 372 This pon- 
derous confuter, clected..to bee my copes-mate, 

. A partner or colleague in power, office, etc. ; 
an associate, companion, comrade. 

a 158x J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 392 They will not 
leave fit] to Christ, but will herein also joyne a copemate 
with him, that Romish vicar. 1626 Bernarv /sle of Man 
(1627) x2 ‘This Jewd companion Sinne, and his Cope-mates. 

, «577 G. Harvey Lettey.bh. (Camden) §7 In soothe 
their odd copesmate thou werte. 1492 Greens Upst. Cour- 
tier (1871) 4 They vanished away like Cadmus’ copesmates 
that sprung up of vipers tceth. 1637 R. Husrurgy tr. SZ. 
Amébrose \. 137 O ye my noble copesmates, drinke your 
fill. 2656 Trare Comm, Matt. xvi. 24 That he might not 
be..made collateral, a very copesmate, to Christ himself. 
(1807 W. Irvine Salmag. xvii. (2824) 324 My copesmates, 
for what wait we here?) 2. 

b. fig. of things. xh. 
‘1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor. 145 b, Freewill must 
of necessitie be copemate with Grace. ' x593 Suaks. Luc7. 

25 Mis-shapen ‘Sime, copesmate of ugly Night. 1686 

OAD Celest, Bodies u. iii. 19x Then let him say, whether 9 
looks not..as Potent as her Lower and less Copesmate. 

3. sdec. &. An accomplice in cheating; a con- 
federate at cards, dice, or the like. : 

xg7o T. Witson Demosthenes 73 These Copesmates, and 
corrupt bribe takers. 1586 A. Day Eng. Sceretary 1. (1625) 
tt There was no. .privy pilferer but. .he was a copesmate for 
him. x622 Maspe tr. Adewtan's Gusman d AI, 246 How 
often Ta Copesmate by. .who would tell me 
what cards they went upon, and what their game was? 

b. Aparamour,  - Ae ose : 

2503 Tell-Trothe's N. ¥. Gift 17 Were taken by their 
husbands with other of their ates, 2598 B, Jonson 
Lv, Man in Haun. w. viii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 24/2 O, this is the 
female copesmate of my sonne. x65 CrooKxE Body of Manz 
722, Iulia the daughter of Augustus Ccsar.playd false and 
had many copesmates, «1693 Urouuart Rabelais mt. xlvi. 
373 Who is,to be the Copesmate of your Wife, : 

_ ¢. A partner in marriage ; a husband or wife. 
263r Weever. Ane, Jun, Alou. 17. Husbands, .and wines 

+ contracting second marringes, befére .. their cope mates 

be cold in their graues. 1639 Forp Lady's Triad v. 3, Was 
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ever such a tatter’d rag of man’s flesh, Patch’d up for copes- 
mate to my nicce’s daughter! > - - i telat & 

4, =I ELLow, in the vague and often-contemp- 
tuous sense. (Cf. Companion si.1 4.) 5 7" 8° 

zgg2 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 74 For.a time Iwas - 
vainely suspected by such madd copesmates that can sur: 
mize any thing for their purpose. rs98 R. Berxanp tr. 
Terence (1607) 127 Oh wise fellow, without doubt ! This 
copsemate will bring men .. quite beside themselves. 1625 . 
Liste Du Bartas 4x Fooles, idiots, jesters, anticks, and 
suche copes-mates as of naught-worth are suddenly start 
Bp. 1633 W.R. Afatch at Midn. nu, i, in, Hazl. Dodsley* 

III, 30. What cope’s-mate’s this, trow? who let him in? 
1744 QzeELL tr. Brantome's Sp. Khodomontades (ed. 2) 151 
An odious, filthy ill-favoured Copes-mate. ‘ i 

+Copen, v. Obs. In early ME, copnien. 
[implies an OE. copnzaz or copenian: cf. COPENER.] 
trans. To desire eagerly, long for. | 

erp! St. Marher. (1862) 20 Cum nu Ieof to thi lif for ich - 
copnithicume. axzzs Leg. Kath. 2378 Ich iseo lesu Crist 
be cleoped me & copned. Jbid. 2457 Pe wununge of euch 
wunne keped & copned pi cume. : 

Copen, to buy: see Core v.3 be 

+Copener, -ere. Ols. Also -iner, -yner. 
(OE. copenere, agent-n. from *copenian, ME, cop- 
ater: see above.| A paramour, ; 

¢897 K. E.rren Gregory's Past. lii, Hwat Su Sonne eart 
forlezen wid manigne copenere. a1zg0 Owl 5 Night: 1340 
Bet luvien hire ojene were, ‘Thane awet hire copenere. 
e190 S. Eng. Leg. I. 324/58 Is i-go with hire copiner. 
¢1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 2258 The pic saide, ‘Bi God Al- 
might ! The copmer was her to-night, And hath i-don.the 
mochel sschame”. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IL. 199 pat 
woman pat bare tweie chil oon liche to hire housbonde, 
and pe obere to pe copenere [adultero], 

Co-penetrating : see Co- Aref. 2. 

Copentank, var. Corinrann. Obs. 

Copepod (koupippd), a. and sb..Zo0l, [f..Gr. 
ken handle, oar-handie, and hence oar + -708-. 
-footed, f, rovs, 705- foot.] ‘ 

A. adj. Belonging to the order Copepoda of 
minute entomostracous Crustaceans, having four 
or five pairs of feet chiefly used for swimming. 
B, sd. A member of this order: ¢/. copepods ; 
collectively, as name of the order, (in L. form) - 
copepoda (kepe*péda). 

31836 Topp Cyct. Azad. 1. 762/1 The copepoda supply no 
such instances of thoracic extremities. destined for swim- 
ming. 1876 Bexepen Axim. Parasites 45 It attaches itself 
toa copepod crustacean. 1877 Huxrey Anat, Inv. Antut. 
vi. 348 The resemblance to an adult Copepod is so striking 
that it may be termed the Copepod stage. 1885 Athenaeunt 
11 Apr. 474/2 The phyllopods and cope : H 
Hence Cope'podan, Cope'podous ad/s., belong- 
ing to or characteristic of.the: Copepoda. - 

3877 Huxrey Anat, Inv. Anint. vi. 358 The fore part of 
the head has remained ‘Copepodous, 1888 Rotteston & 
Jacuson Anim..536The three parasitic Copepodan genera. 

Goper! (kdupor). ’ (f. Core v.34+-En1J° ¢ 

1. One who ‘ copes’; a dealer, chapman. . 

x609 SKENE Reg, Maj. 152 Forebuyers of quhcit, bear, 
and aites, copers, sellers, and turners thereof in merchan- ° 


dices, x832 L. Hunt Six &. Esher (1850) 316 There is not 
a better caterer or coper of his birds, ‘twixt this and the 
Land’s End. : 


b. Often in comb. as horses, herring, salmon, 
‘| siluer-coper (-cooger, -couper). See these words. 
ax3734 Norn Lives 1. 287 There were horsecopers ya 
them. 1796 Sreoman Surinam UW. xvii. 28 One Cordus 
. chad been trepanned into the West India Company's Ser- 
vice by the crimps or silver-coopers as a common‘ soldier. 
1845 New Statist. Ace, Scot., Berwitksh. 160 The fisheries 
are chiefly rented by Salmon Coot in Berwick, 1891 
C. Brantey in Outdoor Games § Reer. xxii. 357 That old 
rascal Screwdriver, the pony coper. Pe east 
c. spec. (= horse-coper) Ahorse-dealer. 
1825 C, M. Westuacort Zug, Spy’ J. 236 The old clerical’s 
turned coper. 1864 C. Cranks Lox for Season 1, 291 ‘The 
oung cavalry officer was 9, bit of'a coper. .and was not long 
in are that he had got hold ofa circus-horse. 1882 
rae Mall G. a June 4/z The trade of the copér is all 
trickery. \ yoo 
2. Derlyshive Mines. ‘One who agrees to‘tnke 
or make a bargain to get [lend] ore:? see Corz 
v3 4, Core 'sd.3 3. st . 
z80z J. Mawn Min. Derbysh, Gloss. 1815 Fancy View 
Agric. Derbyshire 1, 366 The miners who dig the Ore are 
usually called Cofers, from their working at a certain’Cofe 
or price per Ton. Ba eet 
Coper 2, cooper (kéupor). [a. Fl. and Du. 
hooper, Fris, and LG. &dper, purchaser, trader 
dealer, f. Zooper to buy, deal, trade = G. haufert, 
nya We ‘ ee oe 
Usually spelt cooper in the newspapers 1881-84, but pro- 
nounced cofer by the fishermen, and so speit in the publica- 
tions of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. In the mem 
of old smacksmen of Grimsby (as stated by Mr. J. F. 
Wintringham) the name goes back to 1854, when ‘Flemish 
and Dutch Aoofers first began to frequent the fleets.) 
A vessel fitted out.to supply ardent spirits, etc. 
usually in exchange for fish, to the deep-sea fishers 
in the North Sea; a floating grog-shop. ~. - 
The practice begdn in 1 comparatively innocent barter 
trade carried on by Dutch. boats visiting the fishing flects, 
when the latter fished in close to the land, off Camperdown 
and the Texel ;:but it-led to the fitting out of * floating 
grog-shops’ to‘attend cach fleet. Publicattention was called 
to the demoralizing nature of the traffic in 3881, and it formed 
the subject of a convention between the: British, ‘German 
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and Dutch governments’in 1882,-for the carrying out of 
which an Act of Parliament was passed in 1888, 

188x Conference at -the Hague, Sitting 8 Oct, (Blue Bh, 
Commerce, No, 24, 1882), The traffic carried on. sby those 
[boats] known as ‘coopers’ or ‘bum-boats’. 1882 Standard 
28 Dec.'s/3 The Hollanders arc. -the chief offenders; but 
coopers’ are also familiar in ports nearer home, ‘1884 Xe. 
on N.S. Fisheries in Blue Bkh., Commerc. No. 5 (1888) 12 
The ‘coopers’ or floating grog-shops chiefly hail from Ger- 
man and Dutch ports. . They trade in tobacco and spirits of 
vile quality. ena latterly in immoral and obscene cards and 
photographs. 1887 E. J. Mature Nor’ard of Dogger iii. 28 
These Dutch copers ostensibly cruised with the English 
fleets for the purpose of selling tobacco.: 1890 Spectator 27 
Sept. 414 The ‘coper’, or grog-ship, has been banished. 

Goner, Coperas, -ris, obs. ff, Correr, Cor- 
FpRas. Copera, obs. f. Corra, dried coco-nut, 

Copercenarie, -ery, -er, obs. ff, Copar- 
‘OENARY, -ER. Co-pérception: see Co- gre. 3a. 

Co'pering, coopering, v2/. sd. [f. Cormr? 
+ -ING1] The trading of the ‘copers’ in the 
North Sea: see Corer 2. Also attrib. : 

2882 Standard 28 Dec. 5/3 What is known as ‘coopering’ 
(should be] altogether prohibited. 1884 St Fames's Gaz, 
1g Dec, 4/z The floating grog-shops in the coopering trade 
are the curse of the North Sea. 1887 E. J. Matacr 
Norard of Dogger iii. 35 They wouldn't insure the vessel 
any longer unless she gave up the coperin’, : 

opernically, adv. nonce-wd. [as if f. an 
adj. Copernical (=next) + -tx2.] According to 
the Copernican view of the solar system. 

1867 De Morcan in Adhenzinim 12 Jan, 52 How can one 
explain Copernicalty that the velocity of the Moon must be 
added to the velocity of the Earth. .to learn how far the 
Moon has advanced from one fixed star to another ? 


Copernican (kops:nikin), @. and sd. [f. 
Coperiicas, Latinized form of Koppernik, name 
of.a.celebrated astronomer, a native of Thorn in 
Prussian Poland (1473-1543) +-AN-] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Copernicus. 

Copernican system, theory: the astronomical system or 
theory propounded by Copernicus (and still held with modi- 
fications), according to which the planets, including the 
earth; move in orbits round the sun as a centre (in opposition 
to older notions, according to which the earth was supposed 
to be fixed, and the sun and planets to move round it). | 

31667 Sprar Hist, Royal Soc. (1702) 246 A Copernican 
Sphere, representing the whirling motion of the Sun, and 
the motion ofthe several Planets. 1837 Penny Cyc?. VII. 
sor Copernicus. ,is obliged to introduce a system of epicycles 
entirely resembling that of Ptolemy. . But. .the Copernican 
epicycles are more successful than the Ptolemaic. 

Jg- 1889 Cainv Kant J. 213 We should rap in mind this 
Copernican change of the centre from which the intelligible 
world is regarded. . 

-B. sb. One who holds the Copernican theory. 

1677 Hate Prim, Ovig, Max, 1. iii. 80 The supposition of 
the-eternal Motion of the Heaven or Sun $ or if you will, of 
the Iarth, as the Copernicans will haveit. 1890 J. Martt- 
neau Seat Authority Relig, I. i, 15x In the present day, 
Catholics are Copernicans like other peorle. 7 

Hence Cope'rnicanism, belief in the Copernican 
theory; the theory itself; so also Gopexnicize, v. 
intr. to hold'the Copernican theory. 

x809~x0‘CoLenipce Friend (2818) III. 200 How circum: 
stantially .. does Kepler demonstrate that Euclid coper- 
nicises! x858 Masson AZ¢l¢o,(2874) I. 9. In the interval 
between that time and the completion of his Paradise Lost 
his Copernicanism may have become decided. x889 A/he- 
nzuntzt May, Blaming the action of the Roman authorities 
in their treatment of Copernicanism and of its aged and il- 
lustrious advocate. Maite: 7 

+ Copernico-elliptical, a. Obs. Said of the 
Copernican theory as modified by.supposing the 
planetary-orbits elliptical. . ' 

1677 Pror Ox/ordsh. 225 The-same..Bishop first Geo- 
metrically demonstrated, the Copernico-Elliptical Hypo- 
thesis to be the most genuine, simple, and uniform. 

Coperos({s)e, -ouse, etc., obs, ff, Corpnras. 

+Coperoun. Ods. Also coproune, coporne, 
coperone, -perun, -poroun. [a. OF. couperon, 
~un, cuperun summit (still in Guernsey cozproz 
summit of a hill), deriv. of OF. coge, cope, Sp. 
copa summit, whence also F. cozpeaz, and OF. 
coupet, coupie, coupier.. See Diez s.v. coppa, Littré 

s.v. coupeau.| A.summit, top. : - 

25 £. E. Allit, P. B. 1461 Pe coperounes of -be cana- 
cles baton be cuppe-reres, ¢1340 Gat. § Grunt. 797 Fayre 
fylyolez..With coruon coprounes, craftyly. sleje. c1440 


Promp..Para, 9: Coporne or coporour of a thynge [K. 4. 
coperone, 2499 coperun]), capitediint. 


+Copersigniory. Obs. A confusion between co- 
persinory, COPARCENARY, and Sicntory; intended 
to mean £ Joint inheritance of lordship’. : 
1654 R. Vitvam Euchir. Epigr. 83 The 3 tri Sons of Brutt 
amongst whom he divided ‘this Isle in Copersigniory. 
Copertener, obs. f. CopartNER. nae 
Copertinaunce: see CoPURTENANCE. : 
- *Co'perture, Obs! [ad. med.L. coopertura 
covering, f. cooperire to cover.] = CovERTURE, 
covering, horse-cloth. 
155 EDEN Decades 188 The coperture-of a barbed horse, 
Copesal :. see CoPsoLz. rae ot 
,Copesman, -mate: see CoPEMAN, -MATR. 
+ Copester.. Obs. nonce-cd., [£ Corn sb.1+ 
“STER.] A wearer of a cope, ie. a monk. : 
1637 N. Wurtinc Albino § B. 134 Into the Arras-siéled 
Parlour then-The coapsters went, in every corner snookt. _- 
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- Gope-stone ‘(Kdu'pstoun). Also Sc. kaip-, 
eape-. [f. Corn sd.1+ Sronz. The derivation is 
made certain by the northern forms in cape-, caip-; 
but the sense appears to be influenced by associa- 
tion with Cor top, or in the northern form per- 
haps with cap: see Car sb. 10b.] The top or 
head stone of a building; almost always jig. the 
crown, completion, finishing touch. 

* 2567 in Calderwood ist. Kirk (1843) II. got Nowsall yee 
see the kaip-stone of that worke Wherof’ yee layed the 
foundatioun. #1572 Knox fist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1.133 The 
house of God. shalbe builded in to it. Yea, it sall not lack. . 
the verray cope stone. cxzig R. Ker Spring & Rise Ho. 
Queensberry in Maidment Sc. Pasguils (1868) 313 The 
superstructure was carried on, By shedding of the blood of 
men! And then the capestone its put on. 1782 Burns 
Poor Mailie's Elegy i, The last sad cape-stane of his woes; 
Poor Mailie’s dead! 21828 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. mu. 
(863) 63 This elopement was the cope-stone of the admiral’s 
misfortunes. x89z J. Crank Murray in Zducat. Rev. 1. 58 
Such an education of the will places the copestone on the 
whole educational building. 

Co-petitioner : see Co- gref. 3.¢. 

Copful: see CurFut. 

Co‘p-head. Ods.exc.diai. [f. Cor sd.2+ Wxap.] 

1. A high peaked head. 

Cf. cofp-, copped-crowned, sv. Cor sb? 8, Corrrn 5, 

2. ‘A crest of feathers or tuft of hair on the head 
of an animal ’ (Halliwell) ; 2 crested head. 

Cf. Corrie, CoprLe-cRown. 

+3. To play cop-head over: app. to turn head 
over heels. Ods. 

1671 Biacrove Astvol. Physick 174 In her fits she. .would 
sometimes leap about with her arms and legs like a frog, 
sometimes she would play cop-head over and over. 

Hence Cop-headed, having a cop-head, or high 
tapering head. 

rgr9 Horan Vile. 31/1 Homer..sayth that he [Ther- 
syte] was streyte in the shulders .. and copheedyd [vertice 
acuminato)lyke a gygge. bid. 31/2 A copheedyd felowe 
may haue wytte ynough, ¢ilo satis potest sapere. 188x 
Dickinson Czsnbrid. Gloss. (2nd Suppl.), Copt, Cop-heedit, 
(having] a peaked crown, as many polled cattle have. 

Cophee, -ie; -in, -yn(e; -or, -our: obs. ff. 
CoFFEE, COFFIN, COFFER. 

|| Cophosis (kofousis). Path, [mod.L,, a. Gr. 
nepoats, £. xaxpd-ev to deafen, f. xexpds dull, dumb, 
deaf.] Total deafness. 

1637 Phys. Dict., Cophosis, is when the hearing is totally 

one, so that the patient either hearcth no noyse, or if he 

lo, he cannot distinguish. 2706 in Pnixuirs (ed. Kersey). 
1853 WitvE Obs. Aural Surg. 381 Cophosis, or total deaf- 
ness, coming on gradually, and unaccompanied by any 
symptom but noise in the ear. 1872 i H, Bennett Text-dh, 
Phys. 364 Loss of motion or sensibility in a limited part of 
the body, or confined to a.special sense, as in lead-palsy, or 
in amaurosis, cophosis, etc. 

Cophouse: sce Cor sé.1 3. 

Cophtes, -ties, etc.: see Cop. 

| Copia (kawpii), [L.; = plenty.] Plenty, a 
plentifal supply: now chiefly in the L. phrase 
copia verborune abundance of words, 2 copious 
vocabulary. Cf. Copy sd. Ic. 

x713 App1son Guardian No. 155 P 3 Since they [women] 
have. .such a copia verborunt, or plenty of words, it is pity 
they should not put it to some use. 1729 T, Dacetr 7. 
Freind's Emmenol. xii. (1752) 147 A sufficient copia of 
spirits being thus wanting. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 61 
Furnish yourself with a Copia of equivalent Words, r822- 
86 De Quincey Conf, Wks.1890 IIT. 258 A critical familiarity 
with the syntax of the language, or a copia verborum. 

Copiable (kepisab’l), a. rare. [f. Copy a+ 

-ABLE.] Capable of being copied. 
, 1788 Ricnarpson Corr, (1804) 1. 185 That you would copy 
into your life and practice all that was copiable (No aca- 
demical word, I doubt). 1789 Benrnan Wks. X. 216 The 
aboye is ostensible and copiable. 1890 Daily News 25 Aug. 
5/4 Where lately acquired pictures were at all copyable. 

Copiapite (kowpiapait). Ain. [f. Copiago in 
Chilt+-1r.] A yellow translucent hydrous sili- 
cate of iron, called also yellow copperas and miésy. 

1850 Dana Jin, 447. 

+Co'piate. Obs. [ad. Gr. xomdrys grave- 
digger, f. womd-ev to work hard; toil,-f. #émos 
toil] A labourer, a toiler.- 

1659 H..L’Estrance Aliance Div. Of: 432 Whether 
voluntary charity inclined these’ copiates to this office, or 
whether they were hirelings..Icannotdetermine, 

+Copiator. Obs. ‘vave. [med. or mod.L, 
agent-n. from cogidre = I. copier to Copy.] One 
who copies out documents. 

x8xx Anz. Reg.'1809, 17x There is so much writing in the 
Scotch law, that all the men of Jaw. .are called. .writers,ive, 
scribes, or copiators. 

Copice, Copie, obs. ff. Corrice, Cory. 

Copid tank: see Copinrank, 

Copied, Z7/. a.: see Cory 2.. ee 

Copier ‘(ke'pije1). Also6-8 copyor, 8 coppier. 
[£ Copy a +-zR 1] a eee 

1. One who copies or makes a copy of a writing 
or documenrit-; 2 transcriber, copyist. ; 


1397 Morury Jitrvod. Mus, 15x To impute it to the ouer- 
sight of the copyers. x6r0 Hottanp Camden's Brit. t. 349 
The Copiantes or Copiers out of old bookes wrot it. 1699 
Bentiey Phad. Introd. 9 The Scribes and Copyers of these 
Times. 1779-81 Jounson L. 2., A. Phzlifs, He supposed 


“of the furnace. 
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it to be corrupted by the copiers... 1879 Furnivar. E. Eng. 
Text Soc. Rep.8 For the decipherment of the faded text the 
Society is indebted to its Oxtord copier. 

b. One who copies a work of art. 

rgta Strrie Tatler No. 166 ¥ 3 This Order has produced 
great Numbers of tolerable Copiers in Painting. x19 J. 
Ricnarpson Art Crit. 175 Neither is that..Intirely Coppy 
where the Whole Thou: ‘a is taken, but the manner of the 
Coppier used as to the Rolouing. 

2. One who copies or imitates ; an imitator. 

2679 Drypen 77. § Cr. Pref., To imitate Fletcher is but 
to copy after him who was a Copyer. ax700 — Vind. Dk. 
Guise (R.), The Sorbonists were the original, and our schis- 
maticks in England were the copiers of rebellion. r7gr 
Jounson Ranbler No. 164 P 9 His virtues will be cited to 
justify the copiers of his vices. 1896 Moziry Univ. Servi. 
vii.158 Such imitation does not in the least interfere with the 
natural character of the copier. 

Copihold, obs. f. CopyHotp. 

Copill, obs. f. CoBLE1, CoupLE. 

Copiner, var. CopengR, Obs., paramour. 

Coping (képin), sb Also 8 copeing. [f. 
Core v.1 sense 2+ -ING 1] 

1. Arch. The uppermost course of masonry or 
brickwork in a wall, usually made of a sloping 
form to throw off rain. 

x6or Weever JZirr, Mart. By, Warham, .The Iron barres 
vpon the bridge bestow'd: Wamer the copings did recdifie, 
1611 BwLe 1 Aives vii, g Euen from the foundation vnto 
the coping [1388 Wyc.ir cop of the wallis]. 1840 Baritam 
Ingol, Leg., Witches’ Frolic, The Vicarage walls are lofty 
and thick, And the copings are stone and the sides are brick. 
1876 Gwitt Zucyel, Archit, Gloss. s, v., Coping thinner on 
one edge than on the other serves to throw off the water 
on one side of the wall, and is called feather-edged coping. 
Coping thicker in the middle than at the edges is called 
saddle-backed coping. transf. 1871 Biackiz Hour Phases 
i. 89 The eyebrows form a sort of coping or fence. ; 

2, An overhanging ledge or shelf for protecting 
wall-fruit. Cf. Cope v1 4. 

1881 Garden Yeb. 105 A broad Coping of glass, if possible 
2 ft. wide and portable. 

3. Comb., as eoping-brick, a brick used for a 


coping. Sce also CoPInc-sToNeE. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Wall, Fence-Walls built 
of great Bricks are coped with Coping Bricks. 

Coping (ké-pin), vd/.sd.1 [f. Corn v.2 + -1NG |] 

+1. Meeting in the shock of combat; encounter. 

c 1380 1/722. Palerne 3602 So kenli pei a-cuntred at pe 
coupyng to-gadere, bat pe knizt spere in speldes alto-schiu- 
ered. 1494 Fasyan Chyov, (1811) IL, 539 Cocborne, was 
throwen at y° seconde copynge to grounde horse & man. 
¢x534 tr. Pol. Verge. Eng, Hist. (Camden) 1. 54 The DBrit- 
tons used Chariots in there fightes, which..at the first 
copinge did greatlic greeve and astonishe the armie of their 
enemies, 16rx Coter., Choc. .aviolent incounter, or coping 
of armed, and angrie souldiors. | . 

2. Contending in opposition or rivalry. 

1678 Hist, Indulgence in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 7 
Never to be out-done..in a copeing with the Mediator, ani 
a downright denial of Him to be King. 

Coping (kéwpin), vd. sd.2 [f. Core v3 + 
-InGl.] Bargaining. Now only in reference to 
horse-coping = horse-dealing : cf. Coren}. 

1595 Afaroccus Ext, 11,1 knowe a man that..solde but 
three yardes of satten unto a gentleman, and forswore him- 
self at least three times in the coping, 1613 F. Robarts 
Revenue of Gospel 104 Alasse, alasse, segging is no good 
coping. 1864 Lond, Kev. 18 June, 643 Amongst the mys- 
teries of horse-flesh is the noble science of coping, and its 
practitioners the horse-copers. These individuals practise 
fraud as a trade. 1876 World V. 18 Skilled in the thousand- 
and-one devices of coping. 

Co'ping, vdbl, sb.3 Falconry. [f Corn v.4+ 
-InG1,] The cutting of a hawk’s beak or talons, 
Hence coping-iron,.an instrument for doing this, 

1575 [see Core vt]. 1688 R. Horme Armoury u. 238/2 
Coping-Irons are Instruments used in coping or paring of 
Hawks Beaks, Pounces, and Talons. 1855-83 Satvin & 
Broprick Falconry in Brit. Isles Gloss. 150. . 

Covping, vdl. sh* Ship-building, ‘Turning 
the ends of iron lodging-knees, so that they may 
hook into the beams’ (A. Young Waut. Dict. 1846), 
so as to ease the strain on the necks of the bolts 
when the vessel rolls. : 

cx8s0 in Rudinz. Navig. (Weale) 111. 1867 in Smytu 
Sailor's Word-bk. 

+ Go'ping, g//.a. Obs. [f. Corn v.15 +-mNa1,J 
Qver-arching; of an arched or vaulted form; 
sloping laterally like the coping of a wall. 

160r Hottanp P/iny II, 506 The coping and vauted roofe 
x7so G. Hucues Barbadoes 4 Another 
argument is the coping figure of the island. vege 

Co'ping-stone. [f Corrine si.l+Sronz.] 

1. One of the stones forming the coping of a wall. 

1998 Phil, Trans. LUXVIII.236 Cemented into the copeing 
stones on the parapét-wall. 1844 Hoop Haunted H.1. vii, 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after! 1885 E. 
Arnotp Secret of Death 4 The monkey-pcoples’ mild brown 
eyes Glittered from bough and coping-stone. 

2. fig. =COPE-STONE. . 

1860" Farrar O7ig. Lang. i. 5 Comparative Grammar has 
deserved the title of ‘the coping stone of philological in- 
quiries’, 1885 J. Payn, Talk of Town II. 150 That put 
the coping-stone on the young fellow’s embarrassment, 

+ Copintank, copentank,.coptank., Ods. 


Forms: see below. [A word of obscuré origin and 


_ history, appearing also in the form copping- and 


copid tank, with the related :adjs. coptanotiand 


- COPIOSITY. 


‘copple-tanked, Apparently the same word also 
occurs in Shaks, (1st fol.) as Copatain. ae 
Nothing similar-is known in Dutch or the Romaniclangs. 3 
although L. casifanens chief_in size, large, or capitiunt, 
cagutine head-covering, cap, Du. £of top, head, have been 
suggested as more or less possible explanations of part of 
the word, ‘That it is really connected with the English 
roup co, copped, copfle, is favoured by the variants, and 
y Horman’s use of copfid caffis in the same sense as the 
coppid-, cobpings copie reskes ofthe quots, But sazé still 
remains unexplained. Our actual word /aué is out of the 
question, being of recent introduction from India; of 
dankard no simple form tank is known.) 

A high-crowned hat ofthe form of a sugar-loaf. 

(Cf. 1319 Horman Vulgaria 111/: Sometyme men were 
coppid cappis like a sugnr lofe. . . 

a. In form copin-,copyn-, coppin-, (copping-), 

copentank(e, -tancke, coppentante. 

1g08 Barctay Shy of Folys(1874) I. 38 Do on your Decke 
Slut: if ye purpos to come oft. I mean your Copyntanke : 
And if it wy! do no pogde, ‘To kepe you from the rayne, ye 
shall hate a foles hode. cxg25 Jinage [pocr. Skelton’s 
Wks. If. 429 For nowe the tyme falles ‘To speake of cardi- 
nalles.. With ther coppentante They loke adutante. 1555 
Fardle Facions w. vii, 160 Thei cary..on their heades a 
copintancke, embattled aboute like a turrette. 1563-87 
Foxe A. § AL. (1583) 2056 On his head a coppyng tanke. 
rs7o G. Gitex tr. Marnutx’s Beehive Rom. Ch. 1. xii. 1 vijb, 
Then should come in the doctours of Loven with their great 
coppin-tankes {Dutch Aacre fe Toten] and doctours 
hattes. 1576 Gascoicne Delicate Diet (1792) 18 Of..a 
Turkie bonnet [we make] a copentank for Caiphas. 158. 
T, Hunson tr. Du Bartas’ Judith ut. 19 (1641) 364 Joyn’ 
with the men of. ,Armania With coppintanks [c/c/ cresté]. 

B. cop(p)id tank. 

3562 Puarr Afnerd vit. (1588) Liv, The Salij 
Priests, with mitred crownes and coppid tanc 
Nortu Plutarch, Antonius (1595) 994 In a long gown alter 
the fashion of the Medes with a high copped tanke hat on 

‘his head narrow in the toppe [anee ux hanult chappeau 
pointu sur la teste, dont la pointe estott droittc). 585 J. 
Hiaiwss tr. Yunius’ Nomenclator 165 Afex..a suger loafe 
hat ; a coppid tanke hat. 

+. coptank, coptanct. (Theexamplesare attrib. ; 
the form in -¢ may be adj. =coplanked: cf. below.) 

1875 Gascoicne Herbes Wks. (1587) 154 A coptanke [7.7. 
coptankt] hat made on a Flemish block. 1580 Nort Plu- 
tarch (1676) 578 A high coptanct Hat. /dfd. 774 Witha 
high coptank Haton his head, narrowin the top, as the Kings 
of the Medes... do use to wear them, 

b. A high peaked head; =Cop-nEap 1. 

185 J. Hictns tr. Funtus’ Nomenclator 449 Cilo.. One 
that hath a heade with a sharpe crowne, or fashioned like 
a sugerlofe: a copid tanke. 1603 HotLanp Plutarch's 
Mor, . Ulysses revileth not Thersites with these termes .. 
bes j ald pate, thou coptank [ef. /Ziad 11. 219 hogos Env Ke- 

Ane). 

Hence Copping-tanked, also Copple-tanked a., 
(of a hat or head) high-peaked. 

1986 Ferns Blaz. Gentrie 159 On their heades coppinge 
tanked hattes, pee Daxetr tr. Comines 10 se their 
heads they (the Burgundians] ware felt-hats, copletanked, 
a quarter of an ell high or more. 

tCopiosity. Ols. Also 6 copiosite. [a. 
obs, F. coptostté (1sthe.), or med.L. céprosttat., f. 
coptos-rs plentiful, Copious.] Abundance ; plen- 
tifulness ; = COPIOUSNESS I. 

(z§30, in Corioustv 2, may be an error for copyoustye.] 

1543-4 Act a5 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Fountaines, wherynto 
requircth aboundance and copiosite, for the seruinge of the 
inhabitauntes. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Copiosity, plenty, 
store, 

Copious (kéupias), a. 
-iouse, 4-9 copious, (5 -yowse, -yose, -iose, 6 
-eus). [ad, L. cdpids-zs plentiful, f. copia plenty : 
cf. F. copiewx (x6the. in Littré).] 

‘+1. Furnished plentifully with anything; having 
or yielding an abundant supply 9; abounding 222 ; 
Obs. exe: as in copious sources, where it passes into 3. 

1387 Trevis Higden (Rolls) IL. 17 (Miitz.) Pe _erpe of that 
lond is copious of metal ore, 1398 —. Barth, De P. R. xu. 
vii. (1495) 444 Eufrates..is moost copyous in 
precyous stones. 1432-0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 287 A co- 
pious londe, and habundant in marchaundise. @ 1533 Frit 
Bk, agst. Rastedé (x829) 218 He is more copious in labours, in 
stripes above measure. 31894 Suaxs. R i 


peaorsng 
Se z 


Forms: 4-6 -yous, 


wera and 


ich. IL, w. iv. 135. 
1596 Daxrysece tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. (1885) 14 A certanc 
toune copious in citizenis, 1632 Limicow 7rav. ui. (1682) 
106 It.is indifferent copious of all things necessary for 
humane life, 1720 Gav Poeuts (1745) I. 172 Newgate's co- 
pious market, 1784 Cowrer 7asé: v1, 162 Copious of flow'rs 
the woodbine, pale and wan, 1838 Prescott Jerd. § Js. 
(1846) I. Introd. 53 More copious sources of knowledge. 

2. In pregnant sense: a. Abounding in informa- 
tion; full of matter. os 

argoo Orol, Sap. in Anglia X. 327 Pei pat bene copiose 
and habundant ta polanererc beee be x T. Honv.tr. 
Castiglione’s Courtlyer 1. Hiv, Those studyes shall make 
him copyous, 1630 Payyne Axti-Avmin, 102 Our learned 
Diuinity Professors are full and copious in this point. 1652 
Neepuan tr, Sefden’s Mare Cé. 41 Touching which particular. 
both the Canonists and Civilians are very copious, 1736-8 
Lavy M, W, Monracur Left, I. xxxviil. 149 This copious. 
subject has drawn me from my description of the exchange. 
1778 Jounson Let.-Alrs: Thrale 20 July, You have two or 
three of my letters to answer, and I hope you will be copious 
and distinct, and tell mea great deal of your mind. 1 
Graostong Juv, Mundt i. (2869) 13 The Iliad and Odyssey 
give-a picture of the age to which they refer; alike copious 
and animated, comprehensive and minute. he 


atb.. Having a plentiful command of language 
for the expression of ideas. Oss. : 


972 


1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy nt. xvi, And of wordes wonder 
copyons, 1589 HAM Jing. Poesie 11. (Arb.) 94 It is a 
signe that sucha maker is not copious in his owne language, 
3672 Manveut Reh, Transp. 1. 50 Our author seems copious, 
but is indeed very poor of expression. 
- @ fuse in speech ; -diffuse or exuberant in 
style or.treatment. . . 3% 

1430 Lyns. Stans Puer 74in Batees Be (2868) 28 Be not 
to copiose [v.7. copi gage. xz528 More Dialogue 


lous} of | 
1. xxili. Wks. 133 She will waxe copious and chop logicke. 
xgxo Steere Tatler No, 244 72 When you sce a Fellow 
watch for Opportunities for being Copious. 1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphy. mm. § 15 Deciaimers of a copiousvein. x85 THACK- 
gray Eng. Hus. iii.(1858)112 A copious Archdeacon, who 
has the command of immense papers, of sonorous language, 
Ofal age: Having a large vocabulary. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Prol.17 Oure scottis tong is nocht sa 
copeus as is the lateen tong. 16x Hoppers Leviath. ww. 
xlvi. 379 French, English, or any other copious language. 
1992-7 Sin W. Jones Poems, Fss. i. 172 Their language is 
.. the most copious, perhaps, inthe world, _ 

3. Existing in rich abundance; plentiful; abun- 
dant. Now chiefly used with sbs. expressing 
production or supply, or in reference to quantity 
produced; with names of material substances, it 
is obs. or arch., but is used of literary materials, 

1382 Wyreur Acts xxii. 6 In the mydday..a copious lizt 
schon aboute me. 1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) I. 399 
There lyme is copious and slattes for house. 1414 Brampton 
Pentt, Ps, cix. 41 Oure raumsoun is ful copyous, For thou 
art redy thi grace to sende. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. 
Cjb, Ifthe coloure of the poynt be more copiose or gretter 
in thos armys. 1609 Biste (Douay) x Aface. ix. 35 To 
desire. .that they would lend him their provision which was 
copious. 1667 Mitton P. /. vii. 325 Rose as in Dance the 
stately Trees, and spred Their branches hung with copious 
Fruit. 169z Ray Creation 1. (1704)67 Sea-water, containing 
a copious Salt. 1732 Arpurunor Rules of Diet 287 The 
copious Use of Vinegar. 1762 FALconer Shipwr. 1.158 The 
copious produce of her fertile plains. 2794 Suttvan View 
Nat. \. 212 The moisture. .is quickly com lensed. .and falls 
down in copious dews. 2838 T. Tuomson Chem, Org. 
Bodies 714 Diacetate of lead throws down a copious white 
precipitate. 1845 /Yorist’s Fru. Which..induces a 
more copious display of flowers, H. Mirver Sch, & 
Schum. vi. (1857) 98 A clear and copious spring comes bub- 
bling out at its base. 1860 Trottore Framiley P. i. 3 Her 
hair which was copious. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. 
xix. 455 The evidence collected is exceedingly copious, 

+b. Multitudinous, numerous. Ods. 

x38% Wyeur x M€acc. x. 1 Kyng Demetric. .gadride an 
oost ful copiouse. 2432-so tr, Higden (Rolls) 1. 321 The 
peple of hit is copious, of semely stature. x Bipte 
(Douay) 1 ace. v. 6 A strong faa; and 2 copious people, 
1915-20 Pore /liad 1. 534 To heap the shores with copious 
death, 174: Berrerton Eng, Ra vi. 82 We shall. .con- 
clude with the Actions of the Hands, more copious and 
various than all the other Parts of the Body. 

4, as adv. =COPi0usLy. 

2979: Cowrer /iad xvu. 104 And from his wide wound 
bleeding copious still. 1808 J. Bartow Columb, 11, 397 Buried 
gold drawn sppiong from the mine. 

Copious Cowpiedl), adv, [Ff. prec. +-Ly 2] 

1, Plentifully, abundantly ; in or with abundance. 

1447 BoKENHAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 9 Hyr blood owt ran ful 
copyously, 1664 Power ah Philos. t. 29 It is found.. 
most copiously amongst our Whinns or prickly Broom, 1744 
Berxetey Sirts § 77 This medicinal water, drunk copiously. 
1879 Procror Pleas. as Se. xvi. 366 Dew is only formed 
ef in serene weather, ‘ 

. With fullness of treatment or expression ; 
fully, profusely. 

rg30 Winrinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 2 Plato..might 
have poms with synguler gravytie and copyouslye. 
1g96 Bett Surv. Pofery_ut. it. 204 Which point I haue 
proued copiously. 660 R. Coxe over § Subj. 105 All 
which does more copiously and fully appear in this Prieme, 
700 Drypen Fables Pref., Wks. (Globe) 495 This subject has 
been copiously treated by that great critic. 1875 JowetT 
Plato (ed, 2) IV. 121 There is none of the writings of Plato 
which has been more copiously illustrated, 

b. With plentiful supply of words. 

1860 Hawtitorne Alar’. Faust ix, To express himself co- 
piously in words. : \ 

Co‘piousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. Plentifulness; abundance. . 

‘2447 Boxnnitas Seyntys (Roxb.) 280 The grett wepyng 
Wych she dedcusyn in copyousnesse, 1547 Boorpe /utrod. 
Knowl, 118 There is plenty of fisshe..and copiousnes of 
wolland cloth. 1699 Bentiey PAa?, Introd. 9 The Kings 
. vivalling one another in the Magnificenceand Copiousness 
of their Libraries. 1952 Jounson Rambler No. 194 28 
This copiousness of ideas, and felicity of language. 1867 
Tristram in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. exxxui. 3:-We had 
sensible proof. .of the copiousness of the ‘dew of Hermon.’ 
-2. Abundance of words; fullness of vocabulary. 

1642 Howewt For. Trav. (Arb.)53 In Casar and Cicero's 
times (whereof the onc for purity, the other for copiousnesse, 
were the best that ever writ), 1741 Mippteton Cicero II. 
vu, 227 That force copiousness which is required in 
a consummate Orator. 1827 Watery Logic v. § 10 The 
copiousness and pomeernent nsncision of the reck language. 
3830 H. Rocers Zss. Il. iv. 277 The principal .excellences 
of a language consist in copiousness, meaning by. that word 
distinct expressions for.distinct things, etc. -. 

8. Fullness of treatment; diffuseness 
speech or writing. - : : 

1699 Burnet 39 477. xxii. (ry00) 253 It seemed necessary 
to explain these with a due Copiousness, | 1764 Harmer 
Obsere, i. 2, 1 do-not know that this has been done with any- 
thing of copiousness and particularity. 1848 Macauray 
Hist. Eng, 11. 234 He harangued ‘on his favourite theme 
with a copiousness which tired his hearers out. 1873 Lowsi. 
Among my Bks. Ser. u.276 We are inclined rather to regret 
his copiousnéss for his own sake than for ours. 


of style in 


“COPPED: 


Copique, Copir, Copise, obs. -ff. Corxcx} 
Corrrr, CoPricrE. - _ 
+Copist. Obs. fa. TF. copiste (in Cotgr. 1611) 
or med. copista, {. F.. copier to-Cory.] The - 
earlier form of CoPyIst. - ae 

1682 Wuerer Yours. Greece vi. 464 The Copists have 
written dAAat instead of “AAat. 1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 
328 Added by Readers or Copists. 3706 Ard of Painting 
(1744) 64 The fear of passing beyond the bounds of this 
exactness .. makes the hand of the copist stiff. x1x 
Snarresn. Chavac. (1737) 1. 354 He is..no other than a 
copist after nature. 1779 APPLEGARTH Susu, Hunt. Und. 
iii. 156 x0fe, To the Errors of Translators and Copists. 

b. Name of certain officials in the Iecclesiastical 
Court. : 
1g8z i Bett Haddon's Answ.Osor.358 b, Wherein reygneth 
.» For Evangelistes, cruell Canonistes, Copistes, Decretaries. 
1587 J. Harmar tr. Beza’s Serum, 134 () Proctors in the 
court ecclesiastical, dataries, bullists, copists. 

Co-plaintiff: see Co- pref. 3c. 

Coplanar (kduplz'nax), a. [f£. Co- + L. pla: 
ndr-ts, f, pldnum PLANE.| Situated or acting in 
the same plane. : 

1862 Satmon Geonr. Three Dimensions xiv. § 510 (1874) 
442 The number of points on the line such that the liné is 
coplanar with two of the normals at the point. 1882 Min- 
cain Unipl, Kinemat, 1x Coplanar concurrent forces. 

Coplanation, errén. f. COMPLANATION. : 

+ Copland. Obs. [2 £. Cov sb.2+Linp.]  ~ 
1678 Pustirs, Copland, a Land [1706 piece of ground] 
whercinto the rest of the Lands in a furlong do shoot, 
Hence 1708-21 in Kersey; 2722 in Batey, 

+ Co-plant, v. Obs. rare. [f.Co-+Puant z.: 
cf. CoMPLANT.] ¢vans. To plant along with some- 
thing else. : 

264g Howrst Lett, (1753) 457 The Romans quickly dif- 
fused and rooted themselves in every part thereof, and so 
co-planted their language. . 

Cople, obs. f. CoupLs. 

Co-pleased : see Co- pref. 2. 

Copled, -ing : sce CoprLep, Corrine, 

Copletanked : see CoPINnTANK. 

Co-plotter, rare. [f. Co- + Prorrer: cf. 
ComPLorrER.] <A fellow-plotter. 

1889 Farrar Lives of Fathers ¥. x. 585 Tools and co. 
plotters Gf eunuchs. _ 

Co-plou'ghing. [Co- 1, 32.] -Co-operative 
ploughing ; = Co-araTIon. ; 

1883 Seevoum Lng, Vill. Commun. w. iii. 12 And those 
who join in co-ploughing must bring a proper contribution. 
Ibid, 124 cies to the Welsh laws it [the exw or acre] 
was the measure of a day's co-ploughing. oe 

Copolar (kéupdulix), a. Alath. [f. Co- 2 + 
Pouan.] Having the same pole, Cofolar ¢ri- 
angles; triangles such that the connectors of cor- 
responding vertices are concurrent. 

18s2 Mutcany Princ. Mod. Geout. 19 Two copolar tri- 
a) les are coaxial. ni . 

opo‘poda, var. of Codcepoda: sec CoPEPOD. 

| Copopsia (kopp'psid). Path. [mod.L., f, Gr. 
xén-os weariness, fatigue + drs sight.] * Weariness 
or fatigue of sight’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882),. 

Coporas, -is, -ose, obs. ff. Coprernas, , 

t+Coporrtion. Obs. rave—'. [Co- 3.] A joint 
portion or share. 

896 Srenser J’, Q. vi. ii. 47 My selfe will beare a part, co- 
portion of your packe. £ 

f| Copos (kppgs). Obs. ‘ [mod.L., a. Gr. xézos 
toil, weariness, fatigue.} . ‘Old term for weariness 
or lassitude’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.)  . os 

1706 in Pinturs, and in Medical Dicts., but app. never 
used as Eng. : 

Copotain : see Coparan. 

Coppe, obs..f. Cor, Cup, Corz. 


Copped (ke'péd, kept), p/. a, Now chiefly 
dial, “Also 6-7 copt, 7 coppet, coped, Sr. 7-8 
capped, -et, -it, (§ kopeth). “[f.-Cor sé.2 head, 
ete. +-zD 2. The relation of ..b is somewhat un- ° 
certain.] oe i . i 

+ 1. 2 Having the top cut off; polled. Obs. (OE.) 

So usually explained, but the sense roe asina. .. ‘ 

in Thorpe Déiplom. 145 (Bosw.) Andlang weges on 3a 

coppedan — 939 Kn Kemble Cod, pom v. io To San 

cope borne. i pen © 
. ‘Rising to a top or head? (J.) ; peaked. ' 

7435/50 tr, Higden (Rolls) I. 225 A wonder copped pilour. 
r460Lybcans Dise, 131 in Ritson Afet. Rom, 11. 6 Hys schon 
weswith gold ydyght,And kopethas a knyght. :1494 Fanyan 
Chron, ¥. exxill, rox A lytle coppyd hyll. “xg00 Orfzs Voe, in 
Promp. Pury. 91 Milleus, a copped shoo. 2547 Boornkr ° 
Lutrod, Kuowl, xxx. 199 ‘Coppyd thinges standeth vpon 
have [women's] hed, within ther kerchers, lyke.. a gose ° 
pe ynge. 1576 Gascoicne Steele Gi, Epil, Women..with . 

igh copt hattes, and fethers flaunt a flaunt. 1608 Suaks, 
Per. 1, i, 101 The blind mole casts Copp’d hills towards 


‘heaven, 1664 Evetyn Sylva x01 The form of a copped 


brown Houshold-loaf. 1697 -Aunrey Nat, Hist. Surrey 
(x719) II. 39 They shew you .. a copped Hill, “whereon ,. 
stood formerly a Castle, 1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol, we ii. 
94 The Pupil .. round, and the Cornea Copped, or Conical. 
1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 146 This [Echinite} is greatly 
copped, the Apex: lying very high. 1884 Gd. IWords Nov. 
772/2 He talks volubly. of the: moles, worms, and traps, aud 
fhe copped hills, + ~ - | : Eee Rare 

+b. Tn the following the sense may bé ‘ heaped 
up, formed into a tumulus’: cf. Cor 541-4, 5. 


COPPER. 


argga, 1608 [see Cor v.! 1]. 1611 Speep Theat. Gt. Brit. 
x. (1614) 19/2 Hubba the Dane ..was there .. under a heape 
‘of copped stones interred. cx630 Rispon Surv, Devon (1714) 
TI. 363 They: . piled on him a Heap of copped Stones, as 2 
Trophy-to his Memorial. ; 

8. Crested, having a tuft on the head. Now dal. 
3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xu. xxxviii. (1495) 436 The 
Lapwynge..is copped on the heed. 1570 Levins Manip. 49 , 
Copped, cristatus. x61 Corcr., Cochevis, the copped 
Larke; the Larke that hath a little tuft, standing on her 

head. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. vi. 17 We saw 
Adders, that were copped on the crowns of their heads. 
zyoo C. Leicu Nat. Hist. Lane, Chesh, etc. 195 The 
copped Wren that fed the Dragoons near Durton. 1881 
Dicnrnson Curd. Gloss. ond Supp., Copt, Cop-heedit .. 
tufted as some birds are. ; : 

4. fig. a ‘Stuck up’; proud, conceited. dad, 

1653 Urqonarr Rabelais n. ii, The most coped, lofty arid 
high-crested Poets affirme, etc. z69z Ray Collect, Gloss. 
Northan. 140 Copt, saperbus, fastuosus. 1695 KennetT 
Par, Antiq. Gloss., Copt, in the North, high} as a Copt- 
man, i.e. 2 proud and high-minded man, 1869 Peacock 
Lonsdale Gloss,, Copt, set up, filled with conceit. 1878 
Dicxmson Camibrid, Gloss., Cost, pert, set up, proud. — 

‘b. Saucy, peevish, crabbed. Perh. primarily 
‘heady’. Now S¢ 

exgqag Pecock Rep, 1. xx. 123 Thilk wommen whiche 
makén hem silf so wise bi the Bible. .and ben ful coppid of 
speche anentis clerkis. xg97 James I. Denonol. Wks. 120 

‘o these ‘capped creatures, he [the devil] appeares as he 
pleases. «x60 Montcomenre AZisc. Pocus (1887) x. 23 
Quhilks are bot cappit vane conceats. 1606 Birnie Kirk- 
Buriail(x833) 34 Would not the kempes of the corps-guarde 
= cndgell him also for his capped conseate? 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words, Coppet, saucy, matepert, peremptory; also 
merry, jolly. 1785 R, Forpes Poems Buchan Dial. 9 
(Jam,) Fight your fill, sin ye are grown Sae unco’ crous 
and cappit, . 

5. Concb., as copped-crowned adj. (Cf. cop-crowned 
(s.v. Cor sb.2 8), CoprLE-CROWNED.) 

16.. Frercnmn Poens (N.), From a coppid-crown-tenent 
prickd up bya brother. 1630 BuLwer Anthropomet. i. (1653) 
‘to Scoffing at his coppid crown’d Head, which appeared like 
the head of a Lapwing. Jdid. (ed. 1) x7 Copt-crown’d, or 
acuminate heads, 7 

Copped, obs. f. Coren. 

Copped tanke: see CopInTANK. 

Coppell, var. of Corrin, Obs. 

_ Coppell, ation, obs. f. Cupmn, CUPELLATION. 

Copper (ke'pa1), 50.1 Forms: 1 copor, 1-7 co- 
per, § copre, copar, copir, -yr, copur(re, koper, 
couper, 6 coppar, cooper, 6- copper. [OE. 
coper, copor, ME. coper=MDnu. coper, Du. Roper; 
also ON. hogar (Sw. hoppar, Du. Robber). The 
OHG. chuphar, MEG. and mod.G. kzpfer_corre- 
‘spond to WGer. type *2upgar, ad. pop: De crpriuy. 
‘The LG. forms_point, according to Pogatscher, 
to atyariant-L.form *zoprunu-(wheice also-OF— 
cocuge). ‘The~clr-L,~name.was-Cyprium-ws; Cy- 
prium,~i.c. Cyprian metal, so called in Italy 
from its most noted ancient source, Cyprus, Gr. 
Kétpos, whence Kumpios, Cyprius. Cuprime occurs 
in the Edict of Diocletian, a.p. 301; cf. also the 
post-cl. derivatives expreas, ceprinus. Before the 
adoption of the Roman name, copper was by the 
Teutonic peoples included with some of its alloys 
under a general designation cognate with.L. ws, ap- 
pearing in Gothicas azz, WG. *aiv, OF , ON. 
ir, OF, dv, whence ORE. ~ the wide appli- 
cation of Gr, xaAicds.} : 

1. One Of the well-known metals, distinguished 
by its peculiar red colour ; it is malleable, ductile, 
and very tenacious, and is found native as well as 
in many ores. Chemically it is 2 dyad: symbol 
Cu. By the alchemists it was represented by the 
same sign as the planet Venus(?). 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. UT. 16 Gnid ba buteran on bzem hwet- 
stane mid copore. c xzoyo OF. Glass, in Wr.-Wiilcker 217/9 
Cypriuin_coper, cyprinits.cypren. _¢1386 CHaucrr Caz, 
Veour. Prod, & T. 276 Saturnus leed, and Iuppiter is tyn, 
And Venus Coper, by my fader kyn. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 262 pe hille pat coper [¢ 7450 copur] is idigged 

inne, 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xv. xl. (2495) 502 Cyprus .. 
was full famouse and namly of metal! of copre. ¢ x423 Voc. 
‘in Wr.-Wiilcker 653/26 Hoc cuprrenz, copurre. ¢ 1440 Proms. 
ee Copyr, metalle, cupran. 1483 Matory Arthur 
ui. xi, Ri ymages of latonand couper. 1552-3 uv. Ch. Goods, 
Stafford 8, On crosse of coper. did. 36 On crosse of cooper. 
. 1590 Nastiz Pasguit’s Apol. 1. Ciiij, Chawke may not_beare 
the price of Cheese, nor copper be currant to goe for paiment. 
‘x6xr Biante Transit, Pref: 3 Men talke of the Philosophers | 
stone, that it turneth copper into gold. 1767 Byrou's Voy. 
vound World 7 The 18th of April, x764.. the bottom was 
sheathed with copper... which was the first experiment of the 
kind that had ever been made on any vessel, 1872°YEATS 
Techn. Hist. Cosumt. 23 Copper. .is found in. many parts of 
the world nearly pure, and ft for working, see 

. b. With qualification, in the names of various 
compounds and ores of:the metal, etc, :. e.g: Anti- 
monial- copper, a sulph-antimonide of copper, 
CHALCOSTIBITE; Arsenical ¢., a native copper 
arsenide, DomEYEITE ; Black’c., unrefined copper 
after smelting; Black ¢, (ore), native black oxide 
ofcopper, MELACONITE; Blister(ed) c., copper as 
it appears after. the roasting process ; Blanched c., 
an alloy of coppér and arsenic, used for clock dials, 
ete; ; Blue ¢.,‘(a.) native copper sulphide, CovEL- 

“Vor. IT, © ae e 
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Live; (4.) blue carbonate of copper, Azorie ; 
+Burnt.c, an old term for oxide of copper; 
Chessy c., a beautiful crystallized variety of 
-Azurite, found near Chessy in France, CHESSYLITE ; 
Dry c., copper in one of the resultant conditions 
of the refining process; Hmerald c. (ore), a rare 
silicate of. copper occurring in emerald-green 
crystals, DiopraseE; Enameliers’ c., fine copper 
used for enamelled dial-plates; Grey c. (ore), an 
antimonio-sulphide or arsenio-sulphide of copper, 
‘TEYRAHEDRITE 5 Indigo c. = Blue copper (Covel- 
lite) ; Japan e. (see quot. 1875); Octahedral o, 
(ore) = Red copper; Phosphor c., an alloy of 
copper and phosphorus; Purple ec. (ore), a term 
applied to variousminerals consisting of cuprousand. 
ferricsulphides, esp. Boruzte; Pyritouse. = Yellow 
copper ore; Red c., a form of native cuprous 
oxide, Curnits; + Rose ce. (see quot. 1706); 
Variegated ec. (ore) = Purple copper; Velvet ec. 
(ore), a native sulphate of copper and aluminiam, 
CYANOTRICHITE ; Vitreous c., a sulphide of copper 
= Chalcocite (see CHALCO-) ; White ¢., an alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel = German Silver, Nickel 
Silver ; Yellow ce. (ore), native sulphide of copper 
and iron, CuancoPynritp, 


1706 Piniuirs, Rose-Copper, a copper melted several times 
and separated from its gross and earthy Parts. 1730-6 
Battery (folio), Burnt Copper (in Chymical Writings) is ex- 
pressed by these Characters # %.° 1863~72 Watrs Dict. 
Chem, Ti. 78 Purple copper does not give off sulphur when 
ignited in a test-tube, 07d. 70 Red copper .. occurs crys- 


tallised in the regular system, generally in octahedrons - 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. | 


and with octahedral cleavage. 
918 It is covered with black blisters, like cementation steel, 
whence it has got the name of blistered copper. Jéid. 920 


Copper is also made into small ingots, about six ounces in | 


weight, These are intended for exportation to the East 


Indies, and are known in commerce by the name of Japan ° 


copper. Jdid. 925 Fusion for blister copper. 1884 Whitaker's 
Almanack 385/2 Phosphor-copper. .contains 15 per cent. of 
copper, and produces an extremely close-grained elastic 
metal which heightens the quality of copper and brass when 
added to them. . 

2. Copper money; with @ and J. (collog.), a 
copper coin ; a penny or halfpenny; a cent of the 
United States. Still used of the bronze which has 


gy venkat the copper coinage. 
naugtown Copper(U.S.), a spurious coin counterfeiting the 
English halfpenny. 


[2588 Suaxs. Z.L. LZ. 1. tii, 386 If so, our Copper buyes no 
better treasure.] 1712 Steere Sfect. No. 509 F 2 To chace 
the lads from chuck, that the beadle might seize their copper. 
1788 T. Jerrerson Wit. (1859) II. 407 Neither had a wish 
tolay up a copper. 1827 Hone Zvery-day Bk. U1. 67 He 
has ‘nomorecopper’abouthim, «1845 Hoop Tale Lrum- 

bet xxviii, Chucking a copper To Jack or Bob witha timber 
imb. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butter/ly xxxv, One feels 
a difficulty in offering a princess the change for a shilling in 
coppers. Mod. Only a few coppers in his pocket. 

b. U.S. In Faro, orig. a copper coin used to 
‘copper’ with (CorrER v, 2); hence, a small disk, 
token or check, now used for the same purpose. 

1892 Carpe: at Cincinnati, The game is now played 
with ivory checks for money, and checkers or buttons as 
‘coppers’, ; 

3. A vessel made of copper, particularly a large 
boiler for cooking or laundry purposes, originally 
made of copper, but now more often of iron; in 
pL, esp. the large boilers or cooking vessels on 
board ship. 

1667 Lond, Gaz. No. 136/4 The New Invention of Major 
Thorny Franke, for the hanging of Coppers. 1688 R, Hotme 
Arntoury m1. 320/2 The Brewing-Pan. .is..of some called a 
Brewers Copper from the Metal which it is made of. 1697 
Dameter Voy. I. vit. 199 The chiefest of their business was 
to get Coppers, for each Ship having now so many Men, our 
Pots would not boil Victuals fast enough, 1703 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 3914/8 A convenient Sugar-house. .and all Utensils, viz. 
Two Boiling Coppers, Three Cooling Coppers, Pots and 
Stones. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery iii. 26 When you boil a 
han, put it into your copper when the water is pretty warm. 
1833 .Marryat P. Sinple xiv, What can you expect from 
officers who boil their ’tators in the ship’s coppers? 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts I. 508 Brewing, For every quarter of malt 
mashed, the copper should contain x40 gallons, 1882 
Mechanic § 1219 Vixing coppers and ranges should be Jeft 
to the professional bricklayer. : : 

b. -A copper mug or vessel: for liquor. 

.1749 R..Goapby Carew (ed. 2) A Of the Butler they got a 
Copper of good Ale. ° 1809-12 Mar. EpGewortn Adsentee 
ix, He. .darted into the public-house, re-appearing, in a few 
moments, with a copper of ale and a horn in his hand. 

4. A plate of copper on which a design is en- 
‘graved or etched. Cf CoPPER-PLATE.” , 

1668 Excellency. of Pen §& Pencil Av, How to etch in 
Copper. .How to prepare your Copper, . How to take off any 
Picture, or Map.letters, &c., upon your Copper.’ ‘x814 Adve. 
in % Sizeaton’s Misc. Papers, The Council of the Royal 
Society having ited the loan of the coppers in order to 
afford every facility in their power to the publication, 1887 
FP. Wepmorein Academy 19 ¥ eb. 136/2 Certain ofthe coppers 
are known to have been destroyed. eee : 

5. A copper implement’ like a cotton reel or 
bobbin hollow-and: open at the ends,- used by gold 
‘arid silver wire-drawers in- annealing,: it is also 
bome by-the Compaiy in.their armorial ensign. 

1828: Berry Heraldry t, Corporations: Gold and Silver 
Wire-drawers, az, on a chev. or, between two, coppers in 
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chief of the second. 1892 G, Kennine (z Letter), The 
copper..is a hollow copper cylinder open at the ends, and 
is used by wire-drawers in the process of annealing. 

6. The copper sheathing of a vessel. rave. 

1836 Marryat Pirate vii, Through the clear .. water her 
copper shone brightly. 

4. Short for copper-dutterfly. 

1828 Butterfly Collector's Vade-mecunt 140 Lycena 
Phiwas, the Common Copper. Jbid. 40 Our native coppers 
also are remarkable for the fulgid colour .. of their wings. 
1872 Woop Jusccts at Home 408 Lovely Butterflies which 
are known by the popular name of Blues and Coppers. 

8. Phrases. (collog. or slang). +70 catch 
copper: to suffer harm, ‘come to grief’. fot 
coppers amouth and throat parched through exces- 
sive drinking ; hence, ¢o cool or clear one’s coppers. 

1530 Patscr. 478/2, I catche copper, I catche [hJarme, %e 
me endomsmaige. And he be nat the wyser, he maye happe 
to catche copper by the meanes, 1578 Wuetstowe Promes 
§ Cass. v. iv, Go to, Barber, no more, least copper you catch. 
1831 Carr. Trevawney Ady. Vounger Son vii, Bring some 
grog to clear our coppers. /dzd. xcv, Upon which he turned 
a_glass down his coppers. 1848 Tackeray LA. Srods xxii, 
His smoking tea which went. . hissing over the ‘hot coppers’ 
of that respectable veteran, 1861 Hucurs Yom Brown at 
Oxf. iit. (1889) 22 A fellow can’t enjoy his breakfast after 
that without something to cool his coppers. 1890 usant 
Demoniaci. 16 In the repentant morning. . when hot coppers, 
fiery throats. .parched tongues and fevered brows are served 
out among young sinners. 

IL. atirib. and Comé. 

9. simple attrib. a. Made of copper; ~ OL. 
cyperen. (Formerly often hyphened.) 

1579 Lyty Luphnes (Arb.) 191 There is copper coine of 
the staimpe yat gold is, yet is it not currant, 1590 SyiNser 
F.Q.u. iv. 15 Shakt his long locks colourd like copper-wyre. 
1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia. 3 He gaue vs.. for a Copper 
Kettell,fiftie skins, ¢1649 Drunu.or Hawrn. J/ist. Yas. £71 
Wks, (1721) 50 Copper-money was coined in the minority of 
the king. 1790 J. Wotcort (P. Pindar) Zpist, Sylo. Urban, 
One of Sir Pact Banks's Copper-farthing Oracles, 1877 
W. Jones Finger-ring 148 Wearing a copper ring. 

b. Ofor pertaining to copper. (Often hyphened.) 

1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 168 Next Oranges the longing 
boys entice To trust their copper fortunes to the dice. 1776 
Wirtnenine Brit. Plants (1796) 1V. 46 In the gallery of a 
copper mine. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chent. 11, tor A green 
oxide, called Copper Rust, or Verdigrise. 1872 Raymonp 
Statist. Mines §& Alining 267 This copper district contains 
perhaps the richest copper ores in he world. 2887 Pall 
STall G. 22 Dec. x2/1 Copper shares continue to fluctuate. 

+c. Of copper as a base metal: often with the 
notion of spurious, pretentious, worthless. Ods. 

[1603 H. Crosse Vertues Conti. (1878) 117 As these 
copper-lace gentlemen growe rich.] 1606, grins. Te. § Co 
1v. 1v. 107 Some with cunning guild their copper crownes. 
1649 Br, Hatt Cases Conse, 1. vi, 52 As if a man have sold 
you copper lace for gold; or alchymie-plate for silver, 168x 
Otway Soldier’s Fort. 1. i, Whores. .in their Copper trim. 
1764 Gotnsm. Trav. 276 Here vanity.. trims her robe of 
frize with copper lace. 799 C. Winter in W. Jay Li/e(1843) 
25 Beware of being golden apprentices, silver journcymen, 
and copper masters. [See also Correr Carraiy.] 

d. Copper-coloured, coppery. (Cf. gold, siluer.) 

1699 Damprer Voy. 1.1. vii. 128 They are..of a dark 
Indian copper colour. 1774 Gotnsm. Maz. £/ist. (1776) IT. 
229 The natives of America. .are of a red or copper colour. 
1798 Conertpce Ac. Mar. 1. vii, Allin a hot and copper 
sky. 1834 Hr. Marrineau arvers iii. 39 The copper sun 
showed himself behind the opposite chimney, 

10. General comb.: a. attributive, as copper- 
founder, -narket, -miner, -office, -seller, -turner ; 
b. objective, as copper-bearing, -smelting ; ¢. in- 
strumental, as copper-poisoning; d. similative, as 
copper-brown, -green, -red, -yellow, adjs.; ©. para~ 
synthetic, as copper-belized, -headed, -laced (cf. 9 c), 
-toed. 

1887 Daily News 27 Sept. 2/1 The producers of *copper- 
bearing pyrtites would be tempted to augment their sales of 
copper. 1842 Pricnarp Wat, /Zist. Man 20 Their colour is a 
dark copper, or *copper-brown. 1863 Heroes, Philos., etc. 
time Louis XVI, U1. 85 Cagliostro married the daughter of 
a*copper-founder. 12843 PortTiock Geol. 527 The rock is of 


a light *copper en 1833 A. FonnaLanque Lug. under 7 
Adimii, (1837) (IT. 382 Two new footmen, with. .*copper- 


headed canes. 1602 Dexxer Sativonz. Wks. 1873 1. 244 
These charitable *copper-lac’d Christians. 1629 Davenant 
Albovine Wks. (1673) 426 Copper-lac’d Christians cannot 
personate Her Tragick Scenes. 1841 Lane Arad, Nits. I. 80 
This I will sell in the *copper-market. 1726 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5414/3 The Governour and Company of *Copper-Miners 
in England. 1709 Sterre Tatler No. 6x p 2 An honest 
and worthy Citizen belonging to the *Copper-Office. 1883 
Cassell’s Fam. Mag. July 492/2 The feathers, .are ofshaded 
*copper-red. 1707 Lond, Gaz. No. 4316/4 Midleton Shaw... 
*Copper-seller. 1870 Years Nat, Hest. Contr. 46 Swansea 
is the centre of the *copper-smelting. 1872 O. W. Hoimes 
Poet Breakf.-t. ii, (2885) 54 *Copper-toed shoes, r7oo in 
Maidment Sc. Pasgud7s (1868) 359 From *copper turners 
turned to golden guineas, 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 205/2 The 
pink and *copper-yellow ‘Tea Roses, 

41. Special comb. ‘+ copper-back = COPPER 3; 
copper-beech (see BrroH 1); copper-bellied, 
asin Copper-bellied Snake: see prea copper-bit,a 
pointed piece of:copper, ‘riveted to an iron shank, 
used in soldering ; copper-butterfly (cf. sense 7), 
the common name of the species of the- genus 
Lycxna, socalled-from the metallic colotring of 
their wings; copper-cap, a -percussion-cap - or 
gun-cap, orig. of copper : see Car sb.114; copper: 
colic,,a disease to which workers in .copper are 
subject; copper-cut, a copper-plate engraving ; 
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++ copper-face = COPPER-NOSE ; copper-faced a, 
(a) ‘brazen-faced’ impudent ; (6) of printing-type, 
faced with copper; copper-fastened a. (of a ship), 
‘fastened with copper bolts to prevént corrosion ; 
eopper-finch, a provincial name of the Chaffinch 
(Montagu 1802); copper-foil, pure metallic 
copper, thin and bright (Syd. Soc. Lex.); +copper- 
grove, a copper-mine ; copper-head, the head of 
‘a. copper or boiler ; see also COPPERHEAD ; copper- 
hells, formerly a name for small gambling houses ; 
-- copper-hole, a kind of stove (sée quotation); 
eopper-hops, a variety of hops ; copper-Indian, 
a red Indian of N. America; copper-iron attrib., 
of copper and iron; copper-man, (2) one who 
has the management of a copper or boiler; (4) an 
Australian prison term = Corprer sd.4; copper- 
piece, a copper coin; copper-powder, a pre- 
cipitate of metallic copper, used in bronzing ; 
copper-rain, minute globules thrown up from the 
surface of molten copper when it contains but 
little suboxide (Raymond AZining Gloss.) ; copper 
schist, -slate (Ger. iupferschiefer), a dark- 
coloured bituminous schist impregnated with 
copper-ore, found in Saxony; copper-smoke, the 
gases from the calcination of sulphuretted copper 
ores (Raymond); copper-snake = CoprpERHEAD 
I; copper-spot, name of a predatory beetle, 
Calosoma calidum, found in Canada; copper- 
wing, 2 synonym in some American works of 
copper-butterfly ; copper-work, -works, a place 
where copper is worked or manufactured ; copper- 
zine aétrib., of copper and zinc, as a copper-zinc 
couple in Zlecty. Also COPPER-BELLY, -HEAD, etc. 

1743 Lond. § Country Brew. wi. (ed. 2) 211 He had se- 
cured the square Hole in the Middle of his *Copper-back. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 333 *Copper 
beech. .purple-beech. 188r J2/ust. Lond. News 28 Mar. 
332/2 Under the shade of cedars and copper beeches. 1705 
KK. Bevertey Virginia (1722) 260 The *Copper bellied 
Snake. .said to be as venemous as the Rattle-Snake. 1802 
G.Snaw Gen, Zool. Amphib 111. 4 58 (Coluber erythrogaster), 
The Copper-bellied Snake is a native of NorthAmerica. 1882 
Mechanic § 1505 The soldering-iron, or *copper-bit as it is 
sometimes called. ¢1826 [see Cap sd.1 at *Copper cap. 
1858 GREENER Gunnery 437 Copper caps are now a misnomer 
Brass caps boiled to the colour ofcopper are the rule. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury ui, 257/1 Drawn in. all fantastick 

icces and *Copper-Cuts, 1837 Cartyte 7/7, Rev. m. iii, 
Lhe gaping populace gapes over Wood-cuts or Copper-cuts. 
1544 Puaer KRegim, Lyfe (1546) Bviij, As touchynge a 
disease called Gutta rosacea, or *Copperface in english. 1602 
Dexter Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 199 The *copper-fac’t rascal 
will for a good jig) outsweare twelve dozen of graund 
Z uryes, 1796 Hull Advertiser g July, 2/4 She is *copper- 
fastened and copperhottomed, and a remarkable fine ship. 
1896 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 She was copper-fastened and 
coppered, the copper sheathing being but very slightly 
torn. 1702 R, THoresny in Phil. Trans. XXILI1. 1072 
My said Cousin receiv'd it from the *Copper Groves at Fal- 
lum, 1820 Scoressy Arctic Regions Il. 402 note, The 
platform built around the edge of the copper, is called the 
*copper-head, 1884 Sat. Rev. 1 Mar. 275 Minor gambling. 
houses.. were popularly known by the ugly name of *§ coppers 
hells’. 1785 Specifi ¥, Phillips’ Patent No. 1477 ‘That 
species of stoves or fire places commonly called *copper holes 
or stoke holes, 1890 Daily News 30 Sept. 2/5 Theadvancee.. 
on sound useful *copper hops, 1799 Sourney Nondescripts 
iii, ed poor complexion ! I am made a *copper-Indian of 
already. x79 » Smita Laboratory 56 The *copper-man 
who has the boiling them under his care and management, 
ied them in a large copper. 1724 Swirt Drapier’s Lett, 
Wks. 1755 V. 1. 117 A parcel of *copper-pieces intrinsically 
not worth above a crown. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 923 
Smelting of the Mansfeld *copper-schist.. The *copper-slate 
is sorted, according toits cemeatioe: 1873 Dawson Zarth 
§ Man vii. 167 The copper slates of Thuringia, 1763 H. 
‘Timpercane Afem. 46'There are. .a great number of reptiles, 
particularly the *copper-snake. 1806 Moore Lake of Dis. 
mal Swamp v, The she-wolf stirred the brake, And the 
copper-snake breathed in his ear. 163x JorDEN Nat. Bathes 
x. (1669) 71 We have but one *Copper work that I hear of in 
all his Majesties Dominions, and that is at Keswick in 
Cumberland. 1726 Lond. Gas. No. 5425/9 The Lease for 
the Cupilo, or Copper-Works..are to be Let. 1774 Jonson 
Diary Tour Wates 3 Aug, in Boswell, At a copperwork 
which receives its pigs of copper..from Warrington. 

12, Esp. in the names of chemical compounds 
and of minerals; e.g. copper acetate, cérbonate, 
chloride, oxide, sulphate, sulphide, etc., where also 
Currio or Currous is used (q.v.) or the’ form 
acetate of copper, etc.; copper arsenate, a de- 
seriptive name of several minerals, ¢.¢. OLIVENITE, 
Linoconits ; copper-arsenide = arsenical copper 
(1b); copper-arsenite, the poisonous pigment, 
called Scheele’s green; copper-blende, a sulph- 
arsenite of copper, TENNANTITE; copper-bloom, a. 
native oxide of copper, CHALCOTRICHITE ;_copper- 
emerald = emerald copper, DIortTasE; + copper- 
froth, a basic arsenate of copper; = TYROLITE 
(Dana _ 1868); copper-glance, native cuprous 
sulphide, CHancoormmm; copper-green, (2) a 
general naine of green pisments containing copper, 
as.verdigris, verditer, Scheele’s green, ete.; (¢) an 
obsolete name of CurysocoLLa; copper-manga- 
nose, a variety of CREDNERITE; copper-mica, a 
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‘hydrous aisenate of copper, CHALCOPHYLETTE; © 


copper-nickel [G.- hupfer-nickel, so called’ from 
its resembling copper], arsenical nickel = Nicco- 
LITE; Copper ore, generally any -ore of copper; 
spec. black oxide of copper, MELACONTTE ; copper- 
pyrites, a double sulphide of copper and iron of 
a metallic yellow hue, yellow copper ore, CHALOOPY- 
RITE; copper-uranite = TORBERNITE(Dana 1844); 
copper-vitriol = Ble vitriol, COPPERAS Ic. 


x805 R, Jameson 1/22, 11. 243 The name *Copper-Emerald 
intimates that this mineral..resembles emerald. Jdid. IT. 


. 188 *Copper glance is sectile. did. II. 237 What he de- 


scribes under that name is*Copper-Green. Jd/d. II. 243 In 
the present case I use the term *Copper-mica. 1728 Woop- 
warp Catai. Foreign Fossiis 25 *Copper-nicol. 2776 
Seiertu tr. Gellert’s Metal. Chynt. 47 Copper-nickel con- 
tains sometimes a good deal of copper. J/ézd. 391 *Copper- 
pyrite, 2795 Kirwan Afiz, I. 141 Copper pyrites projected 
on burning coals .. gives a green color to flame. 18:6 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 108 Of the single[three sided pyres 
mid] we have examples in. .copper-pyrites, etc. 1876 PAGE 
Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xv. 274 Marly flagstones often largely 
impregnated with *copper-pyrites. 1770 tr. Cvonstedt's 
Ain. 131 *Copper vitriol, blue vitriol. x805 R. Jameson 
Afin. I, 34 If a plate of tron be inserted in a solution of 
copper-vitriol, it soon becomes incrusted with copper. 

+ Copper, 5.2 Se. Obs. Also 6 -ar(e. [f. 
Cor sd. or coppe, CUP +-ER.] A cup-bearer. 

xgox Doucias Pal, Hox. 1. Wwiti, Mercie is copper and 
mixes weill his wine. 1528 Lynpesay Dream Ded. 21 And, 
sumtyme, seware, Coppare, and Caruoure. 1513-75 Diurn. 
Occurr, (1833) 104 The erle of Murray, coppar, and the erle 
of Bothwill, sewar. P 

Copper (kp'pox), 50.3 [f. Cor sb.2 3.] In Spin- 
ning,a part of the mechanism which forms the ‘cop’, 

1840 Specif. Smith § Hacking’s Patent No. 8426 The 
rise and fall of the ‘ copper ’ may be simultaneously adjusted 
in speed to accommodate the change in draft and twist. 

Copper (kp'pez), sb.4 slang. [app. f. Cor 8; 
but other conjectures have been offered.] A 
policeman ; also atérib., as in copperstick, a police- 
man’s trunchcon. 

1859 Matsect Rogue's Lex. 21(Farmer), 1864 Manchester 
Courter 13 June (Farmer), As they pass a policeman they 
will..exhibit a copper coin, which is equivalent to calling 
the officer copper, 288 Standard 13 Jan. 2/7 Remarking 
that Withers and his brother constables were only * coppers 
out of uniform.’ 1882 /éid, 4 Sept. 2/5 A crowd followed, 
shouting out..‘ Kick the Coppers’. 887 Pall Mall G. 
22 Nov. 6/1 Specials. .with ‘ Pre sticks in hand, 

Copper (kp'pe:), v. | [f. Corren sd.1] 

. tvans. To cover with copper; to sheathe the 
bottom and sides of a ship with copper. 

1530 Patsor. 498/2, I copper. 1781 Vesti, Alag. IX. 325 
A very large ae -the only one the Spaniards have cop- 
pered, 21809 Med. Frul. 1, 174 Coppering her bottom. 
1862 Afacm. Mag. June, 167 A bronze statue and a cast-iron 
one coppered by electricity. 

2. In the game of faro: To lay a copper coin or 
other token upon (a card) to indicate that the 


player bets against that card; to bet against. (U. S.) 

1892 Correspi. in Cincinnati, If he bet the card to lose, 
he put an old-fashioned copper cent on the rap of the silver 
or gold; in other words he ‘ coppered’ it. ‘Yo ‘copper’ a 
thing, therefore, is to bet or estimate that it will lose : you 
‘copper’ a horse in a race. 

Hence Co'ppering wi. sb, and Ad/. a.; also as 
sb, the copper sheathing of a ship’s bottom. 

¢ 865 G, Gore in Circ, Sc. I, 213/r Each room, whether 
for coppering, silvering, or gilding, /é/d. 233/r They are 
then immersed in the. .coppering liquid, and a thin film of 
copper is thrown down. 

opperah, var. of Corra. 

Copperas (kgparis). Forms: 5-7 coperose, 
(5 coperosse, coporose, copros(se, 6 coperus, 
cop(p)erous(e, coporouse, (copper(r)oost(c), 
copporose), 6-7 coperas, cop(p)eress(6, -is, -ose, 
cop(p)oras, -es, -is, cop(p)ras, -es(se, 7 cop- 
(p)erase, -ass, -ice, cop(p)ris, -ice, -ose, 6- 
copperas. [In r5th c. coperose: cf. I. couperose 
(14th c. in Littré), coupperose, It. copparosa, med.L. 
cuperosa, ciiprosa, coporosa, in various early glos- 
saries : see esp. Grimm, s.v. Kiupferrose. 

Diez explained cupervosa, as =*cupri rosa rose of copper, 
comparing the Gr. name xdAxav0or, -os ‘lit. ‘flower of 
copper.” It seems more probable that med.L. cuprosa, 
euperosa was simply short for *agua cuprosa=Gevr. kusfer- 
wasser, Du. koferwater, and its association with vosa ‘rose’ 
merely an etymological fancy. That it was so understood is 
certain: cf. Kilian (Flemish x599) ‘ Kofer-svose, Koper. 
water, chalcantum, vitriolum, vulgo cuferose and coppa 
vosa'; and obs. Ger. &upferrose=kupferwasser (Henisch); 
also mod. Du. 4ofcrv002 coppensed obs. Ger. kupferroth, 
LG. hogerrét. See the many forms in German under Aup/er- 
rauchy-rose, -roth, rusz, -wasser, inGrimm. Ink, i oboe 
is also applied with more descriptive propriety to the disease 
copper nose; so in Ger.‘ cine kupferrote nase’(Grimm).] | 

1. A name given from early times 'to the proto- 
sulphates of copper, iron, and zinc (distinguished 
as dle, green, and white copperas respectively) ; 
etymologically it belonged properly to the copper 
salt; but-in English use, when undistinguished by 
attribute or context, it has always been most com- 
monly, and is now exclusively, applied to green 


“copperas, the proto-sulphate of iron or ferrous 


sulphate (Fe SO,), also called grees vitriol, used 
in dyeing, tanning, and making ink. 


COPPERAS-STONE. - 
" he extension of the name beyond its etymological mean- 
ing 1s anterior to its appearance in English, and indeed in- 
herited from Gr. xdAxavOov, the description of which by 
Dioscorides ‘gives prominence to dive vitriol, while its use 
as shoemaker’s ink implies gvcez vitriol; the same is true of 
Pliny’s account of ‘chalcanthum, It is probable that, at 
all times, the occurrence of composite salts containing a 
variable proportion of copper and iron, as well as the failure 
to distinguish between copper and iron pyrites, contributed 
to the confusion. It has to’ be remembered also that from 
the mediaval point of view ‘copperas’ was a sfecies, oc- 
curring in various colours, the difference of composition 
being only vaguely apprehended, and that the phenomenon 
of the dissolving of iron by 2 solution of green copperas, 
with deposition of its copper, was explained as conversion 
of'iron into copper by the mediation of the ‘copperas’, 
which changed its colour from blue to green in the pro- 
cess, 
+a. generically or vagiely. Obs. 

¢31440 Pron. Parv. 91 Coperose, vitviola. o¢xago Vor. 

in Wr.-Wiilcker 579/24 Draganti, vytryole, or coporose. 


3565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Chatcanthum.. coperas, or 
vitrioll, 1577 Harrison £zglaud ut, x, (1878) 1. 68 The 


chrysocolla, coperis, and minerall stone. 1594 Prat Ferell- 
ho. 1. 10 Coppres is a salt..vitrial is a salt, allom is a salt. 
1612 Srurtevanr Metallica (1854) 55 Making of salts, 
alloms, coppresses, and saltpetre. 1646 Sir T, Browxe 
Pseud, Ep. v1, xii. 336 Artificiall, copperose .. is a... salt 
drawne out of ferreous and cruginous earths, partaking 
chiefly of Iron and Copper, the blew of copper, the green 
most of Iron, 1727-5 Cuampers Cyl, s.v., There is cop- 
peras of England, of Pisa, Germany, Cyprus, Hungary and 
Italy, which differ from each other in colour, richness, and 
perfection... The English copperas is of a fine green; that 
of Cyprus and Hungary is of a sky blue, and has copper for 
its basis. 
b. Protosulphate of iron: more fully Green 

copperas. 

2§02 ArNOLDE Chron. (1811) 234 Coporose blank, ij. d’, Co- 

orose Vert, at vi.s’. viij.@’. 1565 Act 8 Etc, crx § 3 No 

erson. shall dye. . black, any Cap. .but only with Copperas 
and Gall. 1877 Wills & Juv. N.C. (Surtees) II. 4t4 A hun- 
drethe and a halff of grene copperous, x603 B, Jonson 
Volpone Prol., All gall and coppresse from his inke he drayn- 
eth, 1646 Sir T. Enola Pseud. EX. 336 Inke..made, by 
copperose cast upon a decoction or infusion of galls. x68z 
Cnetuam Angler's Vade-m. ii. § 4 (1689) 9 Half a Pound 
of green Copperas. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyci., Copperas, a 
name given to vitriol, particularly to vitriol of iron. 1832 
G. Porter Porcelain § Gl. 114 The red colour used by the 
Chinese is made from common green vitriol or copperas. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol, xiv. 252 Sufficiently pyritous 
ioihs used in the manufacture of copperas and sulphuric 
acid, 

+ ¢. Protosulphate of copper: Ble copperas. 

1612 Woopatt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 211 The best Cop- 

peras..is made of Copper, or of the Mineral of copper. did. 


212 The best kind of Copperas .. is in colour of a pleasant 
blew. 16g0 Sir T. Browne Psend, Lp. 1. ii. (1686) 49 ‘The 


Common Conversion of Iron into Copper by the Mediation 
of blew Coperose, 1678 R. Rlussety] Gedcr 11. 11. 11, xiit, 
199 Vitriol and Copperas, which also is called Gum of 


‘opper. ; : ‘ 
d. Protosulphate of zinc: White copperas. 

1464 Afann, . Househ, Exp, 280 For medesen for you 
take a _lytell whyte coperosse. 1544 Puracr Regin. Life 
(1553) Ciij b, Take the bignesse of a nutte of whyte coperose 
-.and pouder it. x607 Lorsstn Jour. Beasts (1673) 280 
White copperas, one ounce, 195: Cuamorrs Cycl., White 
cofperas 1s 2 vitriol of iron, with a mixture of some other 
mineral, brought from Germany in cakes of 40 or 50 pounds 
each. x825 J. Nicsionson Oferat. Alechani¢c 640 A very .- 
useful [dryer] ,. is made by grinding in linseed .. about two 
parts of the best white copperas, im 

2. Afin, Applied generically to a group of native 
hydrous sulphates, comprising ordinary or Green 
copperas (Melanterite), ordinary Ihzle copperas 
(Goslarite), Blue copperas (Chalcanthite), Pisanite, 
a sulphate of iron and copper of bright blue 
colour, Bicberite or cobalt vitriol, Morenosite or 
nickel vitriol, and Coquimbite, a native ferric 
sulphate, also called White copperas. Yellow 
copperas is a name of Copiapite, 2 sulphur or 
citron-coloured sulphate of iron. Pao 

1868 DANA Afin, G45 Copperas group: the species here in- 
cluded are the ordinary vitriols. : ‘ 

3. attrib. and Comd., as copperas bag, fume, vein, 
cte.; copperas-maker, -work(s; also Corrrnas- 
STONE.: : aera 

1639 J. Mayne City Afatch 33 (N.), I know you'l not en- 

lure, to see my Jack ..weare shirts of *copprice bags. 
1839 CariyLe Chartism iv. 132 A..Tophet, of *copperas- 
fumes, 1604-5 Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.), Owen 
Jones de Whitstable, *copprismaker. x6ox Hotranp Pliny 

. 510 This Vitrioll is ingendred many waies of the *cop- 

eresse vein within the mine, 16%z2 Drayton Poly-olb, 1. 27 

Enricht with coppras vaines, 1634 DRERETON Zrav, (1844) 
2 Here was a most ingenious *copperas work erected. x69 
T. Hlare] Ace, New Jnvent, 99 Vessels for Brewers, Dycrs, 
Coperas-works, Dairies, etc. SE ee: 

. Copperasine (kp‘porisin), 472. [f. Coprenas 
+ /-INE: named 1847 by Shepard.] .A sulphate 
of. iron’ and copper from the decomposition of 

“ copper pyrites ; allied to-Jarosite. . : .- 

1859 Amer. Frui. Se, Ser. 1. XXVIII.-129 Copperasine. 
_kCopperas-stone. Obs. -A former’name of 
iron pyrites or Marcasite. ‘ ie 

1640 Frul, Ho. Commons If, 33 The Patent concerning 
Coporis Stones,. 1652 Frencu Vorksh. Spa vi. 58 Take 
Copperas stone, which is a certain Sulphurious: glittering 
Marcasite, 1694 Scare.in Phil. Trans. XVII. 218 He | 
was Master of a Copperas Work at Whitstable in Kent, and 
engrossed all the Pyrites or Copperas-stone.’ 1776 SEIFERTH 
tr. Gellert’s Metal, Chymt, 497 Pyrites, or Copperas-stone. 


COPPHR-BELLY, 


Co'pper-belly. A popular name of the 
Copper-bellied Snake: see Copper x1. 

Co:pper-bottom, v. [f. next.] swans. To 
sheathe or cover the bottom of a ship with copper. 
-1840-60 Saxe Folly Marines, It makes a sailor grin To 
see you'copper-bottoming: Your upper decks with tin, 
-Co-pper-bo-ttomed, «. [parasynthetic comb. 
f. copper bottom] Having the bottom covered or 
sheathed with copper. 

Spec. of ships, as a protection against the destruction of 

. the planks by the teredo; and the accumulation on the sur- 
face of shells and weeds which retard the ship’s motion. 

First applied to ships of the British navy in 176z. 

1793 Hull Advertiser 23 May 2/1 The copper-bottomed 
ship Ann. 1796 Pearson in Phil, Traxs. VI. 45z 
This effect of copper upon the iron bolts and nails, In 
copper-bottomed ships. 2807 W. Irvine Saluag. (1824) x70 
The copper-bottomed angel at Messrs. Paff’s in Broadway. 

1829 Marevar F. Mildmay xix, The wreck proved to be a 
« copper-bottomed schooner. 

Co'pper-ca‘ptain. [f Correr shloc:] A 
sham captain who assumes the title without any 
right. 

rss W. Invine Kuichkerb. (1820) 340 This thrice valiant 
copper captain. 1863 Daily Zed, Nov. 4/6 There was never 
a‘deficiency of copper captains ‘and sham barons. 1887 T. 
A, Trottore What I remeber, 1. ti. 47 The copper cap- 
ane. would slink away in search of the cover of darksome 
noo 

Co'pper- coloured, @ Of the colour of 
copper. 


1708 Loud. Gaz. Ni 
oth Cost. BS9 
" '1862) 17 The Copper-coloured Beech. 1876 
Bancrorr Hest, U.S. IL, xxxvili, 449 The copper-colored 
men are characterized by a moral inflexibility, 

Coppered (kg paid), pp/. a. [f. Coprenz. +-Ep.] 

1. Covered, plated, or coated with copper; cop- 
per-bottomed, as a ship. ’, 

1647 W. Browne tr. Potexander u. ype 4a, The Ladies 
servants lifted him into a coppered chaire. 1798 H. Neace 
in Naval Chron. (2799) 1. 163 French brig, coppered. 1840 
Lipool Mercury 3 Oct. 4/c The fast-sailing coppered and 
¢copper-fastened American Ship. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 
88/z Spring laths. on coppered springs. 

+2. Affected with Acne rosacea. eo ae 
1544 Paagr Regi. Life (3553) Bva, Remedy to pallyfie 

the coppred face that is el 

‘+ Copperen, a. Obs. rare, [f. COPPER sd.l + 
-nn; OL. had cypeven.] Made of copper. 

3527 Anprew Briuswyke's Distyll. W. Biv b, Copperen 
helmets be to feare, and specyally the brason helm: 

Co‘pperer. vare.. [f. Coprzn z.+-ER 1] One 
who coppers, or works in copper. 

x827 Q. Rev. XXXVI. 2% A small party of our tinners and 
bopperete had. .succeeded in climbing to the summit of one 
of the lofty ranges of the Andes, 

Copperess(e, obs. form of CorPERas. 

Copperhead. (kgpethed). [Synthetic comb. of 
copper head, primarily attrib. =copperhead snake] 

1, A venomous snake ( Tyigonocephaluscontortrix) 

- common in the United States: so called from the 
‘reddish brown colour of the top of its head. 

It is Jess than 2 feet: Jong; and unlike the rattlesnake 
strikes without previous warning, whence it has become the 
type of secret or unexpected hostility. : 

3823 J. D. Hunrer Captivity x7x The common black, 
copper-head, and spotted swamp snakes. - 182g J. Near 
Bro. Fonathan YIt, 409 The black snake and the copper- 
head have gone tothe old rock heaps. 1880 New Virginians 
I. 87 The copperhead is said to be more venomous than the 
common moccasin. oe . iat 

2. U.S. A nickname given, during the Civil War, 
to a northen sympathizer with the Secessionists 
of sa south, Originated in autumn of 1862. Also 

‘attrib. ee 
3863 WN. ¥. Tribune 12 Jan. 4/6 The more malignant 
Copperheads of this state. 1863 Sfectator 15 Aug. 2375 
. The organ of the Pro-slavery Democrats or Copperheads. 

1863 W, Purturrs Sdeeches xxlv. 326 Copperhead Demo- 

cratic sympathy with the aristocracy of the South. 1888 

Bryce Amer, Conta. I. ur, lv, 338 The Democratic part: 

-.Wwas long discredited by. .the opposition of a considerable 

section within it (the so-called Copperheads) to the prosecu- 

tion of the war. 

Hence Co-pperheadism. 

1863 Boston Contnw, 30 Oct., In the attempt to turn Mary- 
and and Missouri over to copperheadism. 1882 Wew York 
Tribune x15 Mar., How he [Jackson] would excoriate Tilden 
for his copperheadism. 


Copperice, ~is, obs. ff, Coprmnas, 
. Coppering: see under Corer z. 
Copperish (ke'pori), a zvare. [See -190.] 
Somewhat coppery. : 
1667 Phil, Trans, U1. 468 In other places, .Copperish fluors 
-are mixed with Leaden ones. 1697 DAMPIER Voy. (x698) I. 
vii. 173’ Pearl-Oysters. .taste very copperish, if eaten raw. 
1774 Mrs. Detany Corr, Ser, 1. IL 49 A little brassish, 
-coperish, goldish thread.like stuff adhering to a bit of slate. 
3871. Daily Tel. 26 Aug., The once golden and silvery town 
os a copperish look about its edges like a very ‘old 
cols eee ee Y i a7 S 


“Coppexize (kerporsiz), 2. _ [fh Corpus, £. 


“WB: ch silverize.|. trans. To impregnate with 
copper or some preparation containing that metal. - 
In mod. Dicts. ~~ * Dae Tae Ses 7 


~ a 


Copper-nowe. [CE Ger. dupfernase, F..cou- 


perose, 


| the Impression, but directed and order’d the 


-metal plate. 


“(Perey Soc.) 9 "Roke makers, c: sm: . ers. 
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1. Path. A red nose caused by the disease Acne 
rosacea, by intemperance, etc.; also, as a single 
word, a name for the disease. 

x606 Suaxs. Tr. § Cr. 1. ii. x15, I had as lieue, Helens 
golden tongue had commended Troylus for a copper nose. 
1822 Scorr Wige? x, The stoutest raven dared not come 
within a yard of that copper-nose. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Coppernose, a synonym of Acne Rosacea. 

2. The Copper-nosed Bream (Lepomis pallidus). 

Hence Co-pper-no:sed a., having a red- or copper- 
coloured nose, 

3579-80 Norru Plutarch (1676) 386 He was copper-nosed, 
and that was full of white streaks ere and A oe 1580 
Hottysanp Treas. I'v. Tong, Pouacre, 2 filthy, foule, 
rotten, copper nosed one, 1724 Ramsay Teat. Mise. (1733) 
L an Copper-nos’d Francie and Gibbie. 

opperooste, -ose, -ous, obs. ff, CorprERas. 

+ Copparo'se, @. Obs, (Attrib. use of an early 
form of Correnas, app. treated like an adj, in 
-OSE = Correrous @. 2.] Of or belonging to 
copperas or vitriol. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. 24. vt, xii. 336 An Atramentous 
condition or mixture, that isa vitriolate or copperose quality. 
1698 Cay in Phil. Trans. XX. 370 [It] has in some Places 
a Copperose Taste pretty gy! 

+Copperosed, z Obs. [Ef F. couperose 
copper-nose + -ED: cf. next, sense 1.] Affected 
with 4cze xosacea or copper-nose. 

1544 Puaer Regin. Life (1553) By b, Rednes of the face 
that 1s not copperosed, 

+Co'pperous, a. Obs. Also 6 coperous, 
[Im sense 1 perh. related to F. cougerose (Paré, 
16th ¢.) the disease COPPER-NOSE ; in sense 2 app. 
related to CoprEras, F. cougerose; though in both 
there was prob. association with copper: sense 3 
is perh. immed. f. Copper + -ous for cuprous.] 

L. Of the nature of, or affected with, the disease 
Acné rosacea or COPPER-NOSE, 

x54x R. Corrann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Qiv b, Blacke 
coperous skal and scabbe in the face. 1544 PiuaAER Reginz, 
Lyfe (1546) Cj, A general diete for al copperous faces. 

2. Of or belonging to copperas or vitriol, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Zp, vi. xii. 336 A _vitriclous 
or rarperen quality ; for vitrioll is the active .. ingredient 
in_inke, 

3. ? Coppery, cuprous. 

1834 Tensons fey II. 8 Funnels that exhale warm 
copperous vapours. 

Co‘pper-pla‘te, copperplate. 

L. gen. (Better written as two words.) A plate 
of copper; also collect. 

1665 Perys Diary fey) I. 306 Silk in bales and boxes 
of copper place. x669 Wortince Syst, Agric. xii. § 6 (1681) 

6 Then take a Copper-plate, about the size of an ordinary 

rencher-plate. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 172 
The letters are of gold, and set in a copper-plate. 177 
Rovertson Hest. Amer. (1783) III. 379 They are compose 
- hg rd ep gs rig pre a ff ree Mining 

loss., Co, plates, e tes amalgamated copper 
over whic’ the auriferous on is allowed to flow..and upon 
which the gold is caught as amalgam. . 

2. spec. A polished plate of copper on which a 
design is engraved or etched for puning, 

1668 Excellency Pen § Pencil 55 Copper plates ready 
polished do often come from Holland. 1685 Demy Lasi 
Will p. vii, Lhave..the copper-plates for the maps of Ire- 
land. 1730 Soutuatt Sxgs Pref., He not only forwarded 
opperplate. 
1816 J. Saute Panorama Sc. § Avé Il. 770 The copper- 
plate is prepared, and the ground laid upon it in the same 
manner as for etching. 1832 Barsace Lcon. Manuf. x. 66 
Impressions from the same | , or the same copper-plate. 

8. A print or impression from such a plate. 

1663 Gernier Counsel G iij b, Untill a large worke (with 
Copper Plates) shall have had time to be put forth. 3777 
Ropertson Hist, Amer, Mf Ben 174 Copper-plates of 
their paintings .. publish various authors, x840 
Tuacneray G. Crutkshank: (2869) 297 A couple of numbers, 
containing about a score of copperplates. 

4, collect. Copperplate engraving or printing. 

20H -Keatince Zrav. IT, 82 What ideas copper-plate 
supplies are yet more inadequate. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Vil. 
Zage Ser. 11. (1863) 294 The Th was there as legible as copper- 
plate. Mod. collog. His writing is like copper-plate. 

i (Better as one word.) 

3824 J. Jounson ZyZogr. I, 525 The earliest specimens of 
eoppe as printing, 1838 Stammonps Dict. Trade, Copper- 
plate Maker, a workman who shapes, smooths, and pre- 
pares metal plates forengraving. did., Copper-plate Press, 
a2 roller.press for striking off impressions on paper from a 
1878 Tnurston Hist, Stean-Engite 33 A 


copperplate engraving. 
omperplate, 2. [f. prec.] ¢razs. To engrave 
on print from a copper-plate. i 

2822 Scott Let. 15 Mar. in Lockhart, It will be time for 
him to be coppespinted, as Joseph Gillon used to cali it, 
when he is a Major General, 188: Sir J..Benepict Weber 
84 The notes flowed to his pen with the marks of all the 
shading of expression, as if copper-plated on the paper, 

Copperroost, obs. f. Copperas. aaa 

Copper-rose, var. Cop-nosi, the Com-poppy. 

Co'pper-smith. a es 

1. An artificer in copper ; one who manufactures 
copper utensils. aan 

3 
an 


alter le Kew copresmythes. c1gag Cocke Lorells B. 
and lorym 
368+ 


‘me moché evyll.” 1712 Loud, Gaz, No. 500 


in Riley Lond. Mews, (2868) x60 Robert de Suttone 


“prec. sb:] 


COPPICE. 


any BraSier or Copper Smith's use. 1878 Guavstone Prinz, 
Homer 138 The copper-smith is a pretty familiar personage. 


2. The Ropulas name in India of the Crimson- 
breasted Barbet (Xantholema Indica). [So Urdii 
tambayat.| z 


1862 Jervon Birds of India (1877) 1. 316 It has a re- 
markably loud note which sounds like took-took-took.. This 
sound and the motion of its head, accompanying it, have 
given origin to the name of copfersmith, ARNOLD 
Lt. Asia 20 In the mango-sprays The sun-birds flashed ; 
alone at his green forge Toiled the loud Coppersmith. 
_Co'pper-wall. An old-fashioned arrangement 
in sugar-making, consisting of a long row of open 
pans or boilers bricked together within two parallel 
walls, and heated by a fire at one end. 

The cane-juice from the mill was conducted into the boiler 
most distant from the fire, and successively ladled from one 
boiler to another, until it reached that nearest the fire, 
where the process of inspissation was completed. 

Copper-worm. Oés. 

L. ‘A little worm in ships? (J.). 

Supposed to mean the ship-worm, Tevedo navalis. 

2, ‘A moth that fretteth garments’ (J.). 

3. ‘A worm breeding in one’s hand * (J.). 

178 Jouwson cites AinswortH, 

Coppery (kepari), a. [f. Copper stl + -y.} 
Characterized by the presence, qualities, or ap- 
pearance of copper. 

179% Hanutron Lerthollet’s Dyeing 1.1.1, v.77 A reddish 
coppery tinge. 1832 CARLYLE Sa77. Acs. (1858) 39 The grim 
coppery clouds, 1865 C. Bonin Transylvania 328 Coppery 
particles attach themselves to the iron. 1871 Nariurys Prev, 
& Cure Dis. ut li. 626 A bitter, coppery, or metallic taste. 

b. Qualifying, or combined with, names of 
colours, as coppery grecit, red, etc. 

1828 Star Léem, Nat, Hist, 11.284 Head coppery-green. 
1888 The Garden x Apr. 219/2 OF a coppery yellow colour. 

Coppet: see Corpen Afi. a. 

Coppeweb(be, obs. f. Copwzs. 

Coppice (kp'pis), sb. Forms: a. 6 copys, -eys, 
6-7 cop(p)ise, (6 coppisse, coupisse), 7 coppis, 
copice, 7- coppice; B. p/. 6 copyes, 6-7 cop- 
pies, -ys; sing. 6 copie, 6-7 (8-9 dial.), coppy, 
-ey, -le. See also Corsz. [a. OF. copeiz, coup- 
peiz, colperz:—late L. type *colpiticium ‘having 
the quality of being cut’, £ co/pét- ppl. stem of 
colpire, to cut with a blow, f. late L. colpus (Salic 
Law), earlier colapus (Alemannic Law) blow, 
stroke:—L. colaphus, a. Gr. xédagos blow, cuff. 
(The AFr. and ME, form was latinized in later 
times as copecta, copicia.) As in other Fr. words 
ending in an s sound, the plural was orig. the 
same as the sing. cogys; this led to the Eng. 
sing. being frequently made copy, coppy, which is 
now very common in the dialects. On the other 
hand, the vowel of the final syllable was, as in the 
-¢5, -25, -ys of plurals, often dropped, leaving cops, 
surviving in the form Corsg, q.v.]_ 

1. A small wood or thicket consisting of under- 
wood and small trees grown for the purpose of 
periodical cutting. 

a. 1538 Exyor Dict., Cedua sylua, woddes used to be 
cutte, Copeyses. xgqo Charter in Madox Formulare 
Anglic. (1702) 215 Una _predictarum copiciarum vocatur 
Overekyll Copys, secunda vocatur Feyroke Copys, etc. 
xg80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 153 And set fire of all the 
boughs and Coppises they passed by. 1588 Suaxs, Z. 2.2. 
iv. i. 9 Vpon the edge of yonder Coppice. 1593-5 NorpEen 
Spec. Brit. M'sex § Herts, u. x Inclined to wood, and 
coupisses, x160x Hontann Pliny I. 372 It is of this nature, 
To be cut as a coppis, 1732 Pope Lines to Ld, Bathurst 10 
For shrubs, when nothing ¢lse at top is, Can only constitute 
a coppice. 1816 J. Sautn Panorama Sc. § Art UW. 642 In 
fourteen years, coppices are generally fit for cutting. 1867 
Trottore Chron. Barset I, xxxiii. a8s These coppices, or 
belts of woodland, belonged to the archdeacon. 

1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Their woodes, groves, 
copyes, and springs, growinge and beinge within the saide 
Chace. 1864 Hawarb £utrogius vi. 53 For the enlarge- 
mente of theyr groves or copyes. 1873 Uusser 2/usé. (1878) 
roz Fence copie in, Er heawers begin. 1616 Surri. 
Marsn. Countric Farme 657 Coppies of vnderwood. 1637 
Harnison JS. Surv. ‘Sheffeld {in Sheffield Glass.), Item 
she holdeth an intacke lying between Rivelin coppy and 
Rivelin firth south. xzoo-x R. Goucu Hist. of Myddle 
Called the higher parke and the coppy. 1869 in Lonsdale 
Gloss., and 2878 Custbrld, Gloss., Coppy, coppice. 

b. collectively. Coppice-wood, underwood. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, 11, (1586) tor A great 
Wood of Okes, and Coppisse, planted in very good order, 
2669 WorLince Syst. Agric. (1081) 324 Coppice, Copise, or 
Cofse, the smaller sort of wood, or Under-wood, 

Z. Comb, as coppice-bird, -ground, -land ; cop- 
prcefeathered, -topped adjs.; coppice-wood (sec 
COoPSEWOOD). vw 

@1849 J. C. Mancan Poems (x859) 123 The piping notes 
of the *coppice-bird, 1847 Tennyson Prize, 1."5 By every 
*coppice-feather’d chasm and cleft. 877 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Husb. 1. (2586) 27 The seventh, for oor poset: 
the eyght, for Timber trees. xyo7 J. Morten //usé. (J.), 
You may t t them [trees] for coppice ground, walks, 
or hedges, axzyoq Locke (J.), The rate of *coppice lands 


“ will fall upon the discovery of coal-mines. x8g2: Dickens 


Bleak Ho, ii, The green rise, *coppice-topped. . 
Coppice (kp’pis), v. For forms see prec. [f. 
=COPSE 2. 1. , 
2838 LeLAnp J¢iz, V. 82 The Wood cut none was never- 
-2 


COPPICED. 


copleid; 358 Act 'ag Zlic. c. 5 §4 Woods or Underwoods 
..by him preserved and coppised for the Use of his Iron 
Works. 1790 W. Mansnatt Rur. Leon, Alidl,Co., Cappy, 
to cut down, for underwood. - . 
Coppiced (kgpist), af/.a. [£. Corricr+-rp.] 
1. Treated as coppicé; cut down periodically. 
1877 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. u. (1586) 105b, Cop- 
pissed Woodes are commonly severed into so many parcels, 
as may serve for yeerely felling, some still growing while 
others are a felling. | ceeds a 

2. Fumished with a coppice or coppices, copsed. 

‘3832 J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle 96 In amber robes the 
coppiced dells were dressed. 

Copnicing (kerpisin), ob2, sb. [£. Corrice sb.] 
Coppice-wood. 

3891 Field 7 May. 337/1 The awful damage they [rabbits] 
did to coppicing during the frost. 

Coppid-tank : see Cormranx, 

Coppie, obs. f. Copricz, Cory. 

Coppiehoall, -hool, var. Carpy-HOLE Sz. Ods. 

Coppil, obs. f. CurEeL. 

Coppild, var. Corriep ffl. a. Obs. 

Co'pping, sb. [f. Cor v.1+-1Na.] 

+1. A top-knot or curl of hair; called dia/. a 
topping. Obs. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury n-. 464/2 Women wear Hair in 
a Copping, or fore-lock, when 2 Lock is laid from the fore- 
top to the Crown of the head, as little Children that have 
long hair are usually dressed. 

2. ‘A fence. North’ (Halliw.). Cf. Cor sd.2 6. 

Co'pping, wi. sb. [f. Cor sh? 3 + GT 
Spinning. The formation of ‘cops’ of thread. 
Used atéréb,, chiefly in the names of parts of the 
machine connected with the formation of the 
‘cops’, as copping-beam, -part, -rail, etc. 

1793 Specif. Tate's Patent No. 1938.3 The moveable rail.. 
which..gives that motion necessary to wind the thread 
with exactness upon the bobbin (which amongst spinners is 
termed the copping part). 1805 Sfecif Earlof Dundonald’s 
Patent No, 2896.2 The bobbin does not rest on or touch 
the copping rail. 89s Ure Dict. Arts I. 992 ‘The ranga 
upon which the threads should be wound, in order to form 
a conical cop upon the spindle, is hit by depressing the 
copping wire to various angles. did. Il. 877 There is a 
copping motion connected with the machine. 

Coppin-tank: see CopINTaNK. 

Coppis(e, -isse, obs. ff. Corricr. 

t+ Covpple. Ods. Also 7 coppell. [app. a dim. 
of Cop sb.2 Cf. OF. coupel, copel, now coupear 
summit of a hill, etc., dim. of OF. coffe summit.] 

1. A crest on a bird’s head. Hence an appella- 
tion for a crested fowl: cf. Corry sb.2 

31§.. Pirxincton Tourn, Tottenhant 49 in Haz. £. P. P. 
ITI. 84 And coppull my brode hen that was bro3t out of 
Kent. 1600 Surrter Countrie Farme 1. ix. 115 The [pea] 
cocke .. hateth .. his yong ones, vntill they be growne to 
haue a coppell vpon their heads. 

2. A tittle summit or eminence; = F. congeau. 

1600 Haxcuyr Voy, III. 606 (R.) It is a low Cape, and 
vpon it is a copple not very high, 

Copple, obs, f. Cournn, Cursn. 

he arog hes Obs. exc. dial. [see prec.] 

1. A tuft of feathers on a fowl’s head ; a crest. 


@ 1634 Ranpocren Asnyntas u. iii, Like the Copple-crowne 
The Lapwing has. 1706 E. Warp Hud. Rediv. IY. wt. x4 
‘Thus did he straddle up and down, Like stalking Cock with 
copple Crown. 1730 Swier Pasegyr. Dean, Whose Off’rin: 
.-Adorn our crystal River’s Banks: Nor seldom grace the 
flow’ry Downs, With spiral Tops, and Copple-Crowns. 
a@82g Forny Voc. &. Anglia, Copple-crown, a tuft of 
feathers on the head of a fowl, permanently erect, It is 
sometimes called a ¢opple-crown, 

2. Short for copple-crowned hen; = Corry sb.2 
(U.S. local). naa 

Hence + Co-pple-crowned, fh. a., crested, peaked. 

1685 L. Warer Voy. (1729) 336 OF different colours and 
breeds, as Copple-crown’d, the common _Dunghill cock and 
hen, and of the Game kind, 1732 Mrs. Detany Corr. I. 362 
You are very good in getting the copple-crowned fowl. 1732 
Swirt Wis, (1778) IV. 192 Eexcroments .. copple crowned 
with a point like a cone or pyramid, : 

*Co'ppled, 244 a Obs. Also 7 copled, 
coppild, -elled. [f. CoprpLe +-ED.] 

1. Crested, furnished with a crest or tuft. 

1600 SurFier Countric Farme 1. xxii. 123 The rough 
footed or coppild {pigcons]..are too mournful. 1635 Swan 


Spec. Af. vui.'§ x (1643) 363 A Saw-fish, having an hard’ 
i a 


copled head with teeth like a saw, - 
. Rising conically to 2 summit or point. 

-x600 Haxruyt Voy. IIT, 606 (R.) Without this cape about 
a league there is a little coppled rocke. 1647 H.:More 
Song iA ‘Soul 1, 1. xxv, So School-boyes do aspire-With cop- 
pell'd hat to quelme the Bee, x728 Woopwanrp Fossifs (J.), 
Some being flatter'on the top, others more coppled. : 

+Copple-stone. Obs. (cf. Coprnine ppl. a. 3; 
also COBBLE-STONE, COGGLE-STONE.] . 


1728 Woovwann (cited by Jonnson), Copp iestoues are 
lumps and fragments of: stone or marble, 


again by the action of the water, , 
.Copple-tanked ; see under Corrrtank. 


‘+ Coppling, copling, 44/7. a. ‘Obs. ‘TRelated 


to Corrie sd. 2, and CobPLED ; but in senses’2 and 
_ 3.app. influenced by cockling, toppling.]. 

Ll. Swelling-upwards to a summit. ae) Tt aaes 9 

x670 H. Srunpe The Plus Ultra 144 At rose with an‘un- 


equal intumescence, copling, like a loafin the midst. 1688 in” 


nt roke from the. 
adjacent cliffs, romded by being bowled and tumbled to and 


976 


Somers 7yac?s Ser. t. 1]. 30g A few Foreigners of no Quality 
were only to keep.the Secret of what her Majesty was to 
make the copling Belly. 1694 Narporouent, etc. Voy. 1. 23 
Asmall rocky Island, copling up like a Haycock. did. 42 

¢ Hills, and some round copling tops. ‘/did. 80 Two 
peaked copling Rocks. 1743 P. Tuomas rut. Anson's 
Voy. 18 The Country about it is pretty much on the Level, 
except a few copling Hillocks to the Northward, | 

2. Of the sea: Surging up into short irregular 
waves, tumbling ; = CocKLing Z/. a. 2. : 

1667 H. Srosse in Phil. Trans. Il. 497 The waves’. ar 
short, and make a Copling Sea in the Bay of Biscay. 

8. Of stones, etc.: Unsteady, toppling; = Coox- 
LING Api. a. 3. 

ax625 Forny, Coppling, adv., unsteady, in danger of fall- 
ing. ‘It stands coppling, as if it stood upon its head’. . 

oppola, obs. f. Curoba. 

Copporas, coppras, cic. obs. ff. CopPERas. 

Copps, obs. form of Copsz. 

Co-ppy 52.1, coppy-stool. zorth. dial, Also 
copy; 5 copstole. [OF uncertain derivation.] A 
low stool. 

x4.. Burlesque Poem in Rel. Ant. 1. 86 Colrakus and 
copstolus, one gret whyle- us. 2807 J. Stace Pocwis 
(Cumbrid. dial.) 10 The breyde now on 2 coppy stuol Sits 
down. x81x Wiisan West Riding Gloss, Coppy, 2 low 
stool for a child. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cappy, Copy, a 
small stool, generally a cueesieqeed one. 1878 Lancashire 
Gloss., Coppy-stool. 1883 Mrs. Lyxn Linton Christ, Ai7k- 
Jand 1. iii. 57 His supreme pleasure was to sit on his ‘copy’ 
(a kind of stool). ; 

Copy, 2. and sb.2 dial. and collog. [f. Cor 
sb2+-¥.) A. adj, Having a cop, crested. B. 
sh. A crested or tufted fowl. 


1880 17. Cornwall Gloss., Coppies, tufted fowls. _ 1885 
Bazaar 30 Mar. 1248/2 Lancashire coppies and plainheads 


«Special prize for best buff coppy. 1892 bid. 20 Feb. 
3 large buff coppy hens, 20/- each. 

Coppy, coppyse, obs. ff. Corrios. 

|| Copra (kgpra). Also 6 chopra, 8 copera, 
9 coprah, copperah. [a. Pg. (and Sp.) copra (in 
Garcia 1563, Acosta 1578), app. ad. Malayalam 
hopgara, in Hindi £hogre coco-nut. Now natural- 
ized in some isles of Polynesia.] 

The dried kernel of the coco-nut, prepared and 
exported for the expression of coco-nut oil. 

1584 Barrer in Hakluyt Voy. 1]. 413 (Y.) Chopra, from 
Cochin and Malabar. xg98 tr. Linschoten's Voy, ror (Y.) 
The other Oyle is prest out of the dried Cocus, which is 
called Copra. 1727 A. wwton Wew Ace. £. ind. L.xxv. 
#9 Cocoa-nut .. produceth .. Copera, or the kernels of the 

ut dried, and out of those kernels there is a very clear 
Oylexprest. 1880 Athenaeum 18 Dec. 809/r It is fortunate 
for ey that her future is not dependent on copra alone. 
1889 H. H, Rosutty Verandah in N. Guinea 275 Copra is 
the kernel of the ripe cocoa-nut, cut into small pieces and 
dried in the sun. 

Copremia, -agogue : see COFRo-. 

Copras, -e8, obs. ff, COPPERAS. 

Copre, obs. form of CorpEr. 

Co-pre'sbyter. [Co- pre 3b.] A fellow- 
presbyter. Cf. CoMPRESBYTER. 

¢18a8 EB. Invine /list. Ch. Scot. Wks. 18641. 56x Columba 
. with twelve co-presbyters.. settled in Iona. 

Co-pre'sence. [Co-3a.] Presence together; 
the state or fact of being co-present. ~ 

x8r7 Cotenipcr Biog. Lit. 125 ‘Lhe conception of nature 
docs not apparently involve the co-presence of the intelli. 
gence. 1890 J. Marmineau Seat Authority Relig. 1. iv. 
tog The peaceful copresence and orderly cooperation of 
millions of human beings. 

Co-pre'sent, a. [Co- 2.] Present together. 

1817 Corertpce Biog. Lit, 1. vi. 116 That living chain of 
causes, to all whose links. . the free-will. .is co-cxtensive and 
co-present, 2890 J. Manrinzau Scat Authority Relig. 1, 
ab 98 Severn! instinctive affections are co-present on terms 
of equality. , “ C 

Copresse, -price, ~pris, obs. ff. CorrERas. 

Co-principate : see Co- fref. 3 a. 

Copro-, before a vowel copr-, combining form 
of Greelke xdapos dung, as in Coprsemin [Gr. ala 
blood], blood-poisoning from the faeces in case of 
costiveness; hence Gopree’mic a, Co-pragogne 
[Gr. dyory-és carrying away], a purging medicine. 
Copre'mesis [Gr. gxects vomiting], stercoraceous 
vomiting. Copro*philous a, [Gr. ¢fa-os loving), 
fond of dung; feeding or growing upon dung. 
+Copro‘phory [med.L. coprophoria, Gr. ~popia 
carrying], purgation (Bailey). Coprostasis, in 


Bailey -coprostacy [Gr. o7docs a stopping], cos-* 


tiveness, (Sée other words below.) . 


Co-produce,--projector : see Co- pref. 1,30. 


Coprolite (kg'prdlait). [mod. f. Gr. xdénpo-s 
dung + AfOos stone : see also-27E.] A stony roundish 


fossil, consisting (or supposed to consist) of the © 
petrified excrement ofan anim : 


x829 Bucntano in Trans. Geol Soc. (2835) III. 223 Qn the 
Discovery of Coprolites, or Fossil Faces, in the Lias at 
Lyme Regis, and in other formations,: 1870 Yeats Wad. List, 
Comin, 3x As.n source.of manure, ‘coprolites have become 
important. : Gore yt 

Coprolith (kpprédlip). _[f. Gr. «émpo-s dung + 
Al@o-s stone :. see prec.| ..A ball formed of hard- 


prec. 


' Co-pro‘perty. [Co- 32.] Con 


- the quots. 


ened feces in the bowels (Syd. Soc, Lex.); also= 


“COPS. 


Hence Copr6-, koproli-thic a. ~ — Se 
1858 Bawey The Age 142 High’ would rise The kopro- 
lithic mountain of his lies. | ae” : : ee 

Coprolitic (kpprdlitik), a. [f Cornozirs + 
-10.] Pertaining to or of the nature of coprolites ; 
composed of or containing coprolites. ~ 

x829 Buckiann in rans, Geol, Soc, (x835) 1]. 228 The ex. 
tent and quantity of this copraiis breccia. . is very remark. , 
able. 1849 Murcuison Siluria x ag The small coprolitic 
bodies, x872 W.S. Symonps fee, Kocks vi. 187 Zones of 
bony and coprolitie matter, | is 

Coprology (keprglédgi).  [f Corno- + -Loéy ; 
cf, Gr. xompoAdyos dung-gatherer, dirty fellow.] A 
gathering of ordare; filth in literature or art. 

3856 Times 29 Jan., Pictures of his particular contribu- 


* tions tocoprology. 1858 Seé. Rev. 28 Aug. 204/1 The Greek 
_ Anthology—or Coprology as it ought to be called, 1889 


Swinpurne Sindy B. Fouson ii. 95 All English readers, 1 
trust, will agree with me that Coprology should be left to 
Frenchmen. | : ‘ 

Co-promisor, -promoter : see Co- pref. 3c. 

joint property. 

BS Sir G. Metwisu in Law Rep. 1 Com. Pleas Div. 57 
Both parties have more or less a ¢o-p! in the house. 

Coprophagan (keprpfagén). “ [f.  mod.L. 
Coprophag-t the dung-beetles.] A dung-beetle. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Scicnce & Art, Coprophagaus, Copro- 
Phaga, &. section of Lamellicorn beetles which live in and 
upon the dung of animals. F 

Coprophagist (kpprpfidgist). [f. as next + 
-Ist.) A dung-eater. 

1887 Pop. Se. Afo. XXX. 605 There are real coprophagists 
or dung-eaters among birds. Some vultures, etc. 

Coprophagous (kppre‘figes), a. [f. mod.L. 
coprophag-us, a, Gr. wonpopary-os dung-eating : (f. 
xénpo-s dung +--~payos eating): see -ouS.] Feeding 
upon dung; said ¢sf. of the dung-beetles. 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol. xtix. (1828) IV. 493 Copropha- 
gous insects. 1849 St. Nat. Hist., Mammalia Ill. 119 
Extremely few coprophagous beetles have hitherto .. been 
found in A ia, 1866 Intell. Observer No. 56. 134. 

So Copro‘phagy, the eating of excrement. 

1891 J. G. Bourke Scatol, Rites v. 29 Observations upon 
the existence of coprophagy among insane persons, 

Copro‘philous, a.; see Copno-.. . 

Co-propri‘etox, [Co- 3 b.] A joint proprietor 
orowner. Tence Co-propri‘etorship. 

1796 Benruam Wis. XI, rxg Co-proprictors might, any or 
all of them, have been repugnants, 1832 Act 2-: Witt Vv, 
C 65 § 8 All co-proprietors or joint owners shall be entitled 
each to vote in respect of their joint property.’ 1875 ‘Poste 
Gaius 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 207 Communio or co-proprictorship. 
_Cop-rose, copper-rose. [Cf F. mod. coprose 
in same sense. Connexion with F. couperose cop-: 

eras, or copper-nose, has been suggested ; Hatz- 

eld compares Ger. Alapperrose.]_ A local name of 
the red Com Poppy arid Rheas). - 

1776 Witnermne Lrit, Plants (1796) II. 487 Com, or Red 
Poppy. Corn Rose. Cop-rose. Head-wark. 2787 Grose 
Province. Gloss., Cop rose, Papaver rhaas, called also head 
work, 1847-78 Hatuwett, Coppfer-rase, the red field poppy. 
2878-86 Britren & Hoitann Plant-n., Cop-rose, or Copper- 
vose._ (Northumb., Yorksh., Suffoll.) One Yorkshire corre- 
spondent writes it Copperrass. : 

Copros(e, -sse, obs. ff. Copperas. 

Coprostasis: see Corro-. 

Cops, copse (kgps). Also 5 copys. [OE, cops, 
cosp = OS, cosp (in comb. Zétho-cospun dat. pl.).] 

+1, A shackle for any part of the body; a fetter 
(OE. fét-cops), manacle . (hazd-cops), or collar 
(sweor-cops), to secure a prisoner. Ods. . 

aqoo Efinal Gloss. 765 In quo pedes vinetormim tenentur 
cosp [so Lx, Corpus], c825 Vesp. Ps, exlix [cl]. 8 To - 
gebindanne cyningas heara in fot-cospuni. ¢ 838 K. ASterep 
Bocth, xxviii, x And sidan slean on ba raccentan and on 
cospas. c1000 Supp. MElfric’s Gloss. in Wr.-Waleker 182/20 . 
Anguina cops. @xx00 Voc. in Wr.-W. 336/37 Comes uch 
cifpus fotcops. Bogia tuc o60c swurcops, Afauice hand- 
cops. «1200 Jbid: 552/15 Fotcops, sweorcops, hondcops. 

Z. A hasp for fastening a door or gate. . 

‘The hasp is closed over 2 staple which is then padlocked. 

14... Meduila Grant (Cant. MS.) Gin Promp. Pard..s.v. 
Hespo, Pesellum, a \ytel lok of ‘tre, a haspe, 2 cospe, a 


: PC; 
sclott {ef Prouf, Parv. Hespe'ofa doore, pessudnui], 1536 


MS. Ace, St, Fohu's Hosp., Canterb, Payd for ij copscys' 
for a gatte iijd, [Still used, and well known to country 
ironmongers in the south of England] ° cS 4 
+b. (See quot.) Oés. oe Be AGS Sih Sg 
1497 Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Somerset Record Soc.) 321 
Payd to Antony for dressyng of the yron and a copys that 
beryth the lysht..iiij. °F _ 
8. A v-shaped iron, which, by means of a‘pin 
passing through the ends, can be fixed on the end. 
of a pole or beam so as to provide an attachment’ 
for tackle, etc.; a2 Crevis. . Applied to various. 
similar contrivances for analogous purposes: sec. 


1797 Trans. Soc. Encouragent. Arts XV. 23 The copse, ° 
by which the- cattle draw, «2863 Barnes. Dorset Gloss.’ 
Cops, a connecting crook of a harrow. Lbid. sv. Wey, The’ 
suey is fastened at its middle to the plough or harrow by a 
cops {an iron bow with a-free joint). 1888 Exworrny IV. 
Somerset WWd-bk., Copse, ta harness or. plough-tackle,.2 U-. 
shaped iron, having a pin through its ends, by which the 
foot-chain of a sull is attachéd to the-bodkin j = C/evis. In 
breeching harness a cofse on cither side conriects the breech- 


. strap‘ with the short breeching-chains; “he dou of a watch . 


is called a cofse, eed 


COPSE. 


4, A piece’ of wood (or iron) fixed on an oar,' 
having 2 hole in it to turn on a thole-pin. Such 
oars are called on the south coast of England. 


Copse-0ars. ‘ 

189x-Gorvespt. at Weyinoith, Where copse oars are used a 
single thole-pin is required, . 

See also Cosp. 

+ Cops. = Coox’s as a deformation of God’s. 

@x693 Unguuanr Radelais 1, iv. 49 Cops body, I sink, I 
drown, Zid. m. xviii. 146 Copsody, that I do believe. 

. Copsal(e, var. of Corso. , 

Copse (kpps), sb... Forms: 6-8 cops, 7-8 
copps, 7 copp’ce, cop’se, copce, G- copse. 
[16the. cops, copps, syncopated form of copys, 
coppis Corrtoz. Like copys, also, sometimes dia- 
lectally treated as a plural. : 

The phonetic reduction of ME. copys to mod. copgse was 
quite regular: cf, plurals such as crops, ME. croaffes, 

-eroppis, croppys, and such words as ¢ése, once, in, ME. 
elles, -is, «5, ones, -i8, -ys. The retention of copys, Corpice, 
beside cogs, Corse, is owing to special circumstances.) 

1. =.Coppicr ; a thicket of small trees or under- 
wood periodically cut for economic purposes. 

2878 Lyte Dodoeus 1. xxxix. 37 Agrimonie groweth .. in 
hedges: and Copses, 1587 Turperv. Tvag. 7. (1837) 130 
There laye he close in wayte within the cops, « 1626 Bacon 
Max. §& Uses Cou, Law iv. (1630) 23 Ten loads of wood 
out of my copps. 1637 MILTON Lyc7das 4a The willows and 
the hazel copses green. 1770 Gotnsa. Des. Vill, 17 Near 
yonder copse where once the garden smil'd, 1866 G. Mac- 
ponaro Anz, O. Neighb. xitt. (1878) 248 My path lying 
through.the fields and copses. i 

B. as plural, whence rarely an erron. sing. cop. 

rg23, Lond. Gaz. No. 6420/2 Young Oaken Timber ‘I'rees, 

wing in Hedge-Rows, Copps, and other Parts of the .. 
tate. 1925 Brapiey Fam. Dict. Il. sv. Woodcock, They 
remain all the Day..under the Leaves and amongst Cops. 
1727 Ibid, l. s.v. Bird, The Birds .. rest upon some tall 
‘Trees, if there are any, or on the Topof Cops. 1877 Mackay 
Let. in Life iit. (1890) 56 Imagine a forest of lofty slender 
trees with a cop between of thorny creepers. 
b. collectively, =Corsnwoon 2} loosely, the un- 
derwood of a wood or forest. 
ons Somervitte Chase 11. 183 Where those tow’ring 
Aboye the humble copse aspiting rise. 21824 Scorr 

Way, ix, A deep and wooded dell, from the copse of 
which aroge a massive, but ruinous tower. 1827 Srevart 
Planters G,(1828) 11 The transplanting of Copse or Under. 
wood. 186 Srantey Sinai & Pal. ix. 344 Deep jungles of 


copse.- 

3. ieeeb and jig. 

1633 G. Hervert Temple, Pilgrimage ii, So to cares cops 
I came, and there got through, With much ado. 645 G. 
Danter Poems Wks, 1878 II. 65 If I Have bristlie haire, Or 
my head bald, or beard in Cop’ses grow, 

3. Comb. as’ copse-shooting, -ware; copse-clad, 
-covered adjs. Also CopsEwoop. 

1818 Keats Lndymion 1, 120 Ca *copse-clad vallies. 
1872 Jenkinson Guide ug. Lakes (2879) x7 Low copse-clad 
hilis,” x82 £din, Rev. XX. 293 Rough *copse-covered 
cliffs, 1883 Harfer’s Mag. Jan. 324/2 In *copse-shooting 
it is advisable to know both who and where are your com- 
panions. 1886 T, Harvy Woodlanders ii, Mr. George Mel- 
bury, the timber, bark and *copse-ware merchant. 

Copse, cops (kpps), 7.4 [app. f. Cors sb.; 
but possibly f, Corsn sé.] tvavs. To fasten or 
shut ug ; to confine, enclose. Also fig. 

1617 Gold, Reut, (1688) 15 Not to suffer your labours 
to be copst and mued up within the poverty of some pre- 
tended method, 1647 Tarinpow Seva. (1672) ¥, 146 Why 
should we paraphrase Mercy .. and draw our limitations ns 
it weve to copse her up and confine her? 1637 — Serwz. 439 
(£.) Natureitself hath copsed and bound us in from flying out. 

Copse (keps), v.2 [f. Corse sb.] E 

A. dvans. To treat as copse-wood; to make a 
copse of; ‘to preserve underwood’ (J.). 

1575 Tunnerv. Venerie 82 If he chance to finde any little 
hewtes or springes privily copsed within the thicke where 
the Harte may feede by night. 2664 EveryNn Sylva (1679) 
12 By Copsing the starvelings in the places where they are 
newly sown. 2724 Swirt Drafzer's Lett. vii, The neglect of 
copsing woods cut down hath likewise been of very evil con- 
sequences, 1827 Sreuart Plazter's G. (1828) ser A certain 
proportion of the Forest Trees had been cut over, or copsed, . 
in order to improve the closeness of the.skreen at bottom. 
x8g5 Sincreton Virgil I, 128 Nor can they when they have 
been copsed Grow up again, =~ Pace te 

2. To clothe with a copse. Hence’ Copsed. Ppl. a, 

«788 T, Amory Afenz. (2769):1. doo Low birch and hazle- 


trees, which copse thesides of Carlvay loch. 1782 W.Steven-, |. 


son Ayn to Deity:14 Thick-cops'd hills. 1853 G. Joun-. 
ston Wat. Hist, Bord. 1. 154 Here the brae glows with ..- 
baeting broom, — there copsed- with grey willows and 
ers, f ‘ Ss 7 

‘Copsemate : see COPEMATE. . . 

Co‘psewood, co’ppice-wood. ” 

1. A Corsn, ‘arch. or’ Obs. . ai 

a. «3543 Act 9s Hen. VILE, c. 27 § x. In and upon all.. 
Woods commonlie called Coppieswoods and Underwoods. - 
1577 B. Goocs Hereshach's Hush, w. (1586) 205 Coppisse 
Woodes, that are continually to.be feld. .x6ox.Hoxtaxp 
Pliny I. 386 There be also of Date trees‘coppey woods, 
swhich they vse to"fell_ and ‘cut at certaine:times. 1626_ 
‘Bacon SyZoa v. §425 To make hasty Growing Coppice-’ 
Woods.: .r790. AMEtEr Reforts x3x All coppice woods are , 
liable to tithes.” x8rz Prsxerton Petal. IL, 543 The crater - 
being filled with coppice woods and pools of water." .-* 

‘B.. 1602 Carew Cornwall (J.), The East quarters of the" 
shire are not destitute of copse woods, -2732 Mrs. Dezany: 
Corr, I, 376 A, little Copsewood which is cut ihto vistas.and 
serpentine walks, 1830 Scott Demzonol, v.-162 Sequestered - 
valleys, and dim copsewoods. : as 


1 


* 1849 


977. 


2. The low tiees and underwood of a copse. 

-a. 1809 Bawpwen Domesday Bk. 7 There is coppice wood 
there, 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 20 After 
threading through some coppice-wood. 

B. 1664 Evetyn Sylva iii. § 16 (R.) Generally copps-wood 
should be cut close, 1884 Q. Vicroria More Leaves 288 
Trees and copsewood sprinkled about. 

8. attrib., as copsewood-oak, 

1806 Forsrtu Beanties Scot. IV. 489 There is .. one con- 
siderable tract of copsewood-oak, 

Hence Co'psewooded J7/i/. a. 

zoe J. Gran Caft. of Guard liv, In many a copsewooded 
glen. 

Copshen: see Corrion, 

Copsing (kepsin), 5d. [£ Corsz sd.] = Cor- 
PICING, copsewood. 

31783 Projects in Aun, Reg. 93/2 Ash for poles or copsing. 

Copsole, copsil. Ods. or dial, Forms: 6 
copsoll, 7 copsole, 7-5 cope-sale, § cope-sal, 9 
eopsil. [app. £ Cops sd.: the rest is uncertain.] 

1. = Cops sé. 3. 

3562 Lance. 1Vills Ik. 34, ij copsolls xvid. x623 Juv, in 
Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. 97 Two pair of Cot- 
terells or Copsoles. 1688 R. Horme Avwoury ut. viii. 335 
He beareth Gules,.a Cop-sole and Pin, with the chain 
peasant, Argent, by thenamne of Cofsole. This is very often 

y old Heralds termed a Dog-Couple, but..I should rather 
take it for a Shakle and Bolt, with the Chain hanging at 
it. xge4 [see Core sd‘]. 1727 Bravney Fam. Dict. 1. 
s.v. Cart, The Cope-Sale, and Pin. 1847-78 Hatuiwert, 
Copsai, a piece of iron which terminates the front of a 
plough. x88x Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bh., Copsil 
..¢. A piece of iron describing an arc, welded to the end of 
the plough-beam, perforated and furnished with pins, for 
adjusting the width and regulating the draught. 

2. ‘A wedge for keeping the coulter of an old- 
fashioned wooden plough in its place at a proper 
angle to the beam.’ 

188: Sha opshive Word-bh. 96 Copsils of this kind fell out of 
use when iron ploughs became general, about 1835-40, 

+Co'‘pspin. Obs. [cf Du. spiznekop spider : 
see Cop sb.3]_ A spider. 

1483 Caxton G. de da Tour Dviij, The copspin that made 
his nette to take the flyes. 

Cop-spinner : sec Cop sd.? 8. 

Copstole: see Corry sb.1 
_Copsy (krpsi), a. [f. Corse sé, + -¥.] Abound- 
ing in copses; planted with copses. 

1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 718 Linger among the reeds and 
copsy banks. 1825 R. Warp Tremaine IIT. iii. x9 Nightin- 
gales. .that lived on the banks of the copsy stream. 

Copt (kept). In 7-8 Coptie, Copht(e, -tie. 
[CE F. copie, mod. L. Coptus, Cophiusad.Arab. 283 
guft, gift collective, ‘the Copts’, with relative adj, 

3 gufli, giftz Coptic, also b.3 gut, gibt 
with relative adj. gzbtz, gibtz, most prob. ad, 
Coptic ryttioc gyplzos, kymtaioc kyptazos, repr. 
Gr. ’Aryvarwos Egyptian. The Arabic z is in some 
places pronounced 9, and Arabic having no # is 
obliged to substitute f or 4: to the former is 
owing the early cy sna 

Some have referred the name to Coftos, an ancient city of 
Upper Egyot, and it is possible that this notion has tended 
to make Café the settled form.] 

A native Egyptian Christian belonging to the 
Jacobite sect of pomcphysitee. 

161g G. Sanpys Trav. 7090 Christians, the natiue Cop- 
ties are the most in number. 1635 Pacirr Christianog?. 
I. di. (1636) 72 They are termed Cophtes: these are the true 

gyptians. 19723 R. Muar Propagat. Chr. II, viii. 368 
Turks and Arabians, Christian Greeks and Copltes. 1727 
A. Hamitron New Ace. Z. Ind. 1. iti. 25 Copties, who are 
circumcised Christians. 1849 Lane Mod. Egyft. U1. 311 
The Copts, at present, compose Iess than one fourteenth 
part of the population of Egypt. 

b. attreb. or adj. Z 

1638 Pacirr Christianogr. 1. (164 The Copt Language. 
4 E Afod. Egypt. 11. 314 The Copt women veil their 
faces... when any men, excepting their near relations, are 
present. 

Copt, var. of Coprep pi. a. 

Copt, obs. pa. t, and pa. pple. of Core v. 

Coptank, -tanet: see CoPInTANK. 

Coptic (kgptik), a. (s.) _[mod. f Copr+ -1¢,] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Copts. : 

+1678 Buiter Hud. mw, ii. x385 And from their Coptick 
Priest, Kirkerus, Found. out this Mystick way to jear_us. 
3992 Geutl. Mag. LXII. u. 982 An exact copy of an antient 
Coptic alphabet, 1849 Lane AZod. Egypt. 11, 325 Confession 
is required of all members.of the Coptic church. 

2, sé. The language of the Copts. 

xgzx Appison Séect. No. 69? 2, I ani nét versed in the Mod- 
ern Coptick. 1849 Lane Mod. Zeypt. 11. 312 The Coptic 
has become e dead language, understood by very few persons. 

Copene (ke'ptain). [See -1nz.} A colourless 
alkaloid found in Coptis trifolia, a ranunculaceous 
plant of N. America. --. -- Brg : 

1879 in Warts Dict. Cheut,.3rd Suppl, : ’ 

+ Co‘ptite, sd. and a. Obs. =Corr, Copric. __ 

2678-CupwontH JtelZ, Syst. 38 The Coptites also to this 
very. day a it Cheri. -1680 Peranceern F bots hale 
{1691) 209° Coptite‘or ancient Aégyptiack [tongue]. . 

‘Copia ‘(kp pila): - [a.-L. cdpula, £. ‘co(nt)- 
together + a-ére*to fasten, fit, with dim. suffix.] 

L. Logie and Gram: That part -of a proposition 
which connects -the subject -and predicate; the 


COPULATION: 


present tense of the verb Zo de (with or without a 
negative) employed as a mere sign of predieation. 
r6s0 Vind, Hammond's Addr. § 62, 25 It belongs to the 
Copula, or word (/s). 1668 Witins Real Chari. i. § 6. 46 
Not properly one simple part of speech, but rather a mix- 
ture of two, namely the Predicate and Copula. 172g Watrs 
Logic 1. i, A proposition is usually denominated affirmative 
or negative from its copula. 1846 Mitt Logic 1. i. § 2 The 
Copula is the sign denoting that there is an affirmation or 

lenial. 1887 Fow.er Deduct. Logic u. ii. 25. 

2. gen. A connexion; a link. 

1656 Harpy rst EA. Yoh (186s) 185/r This (faith] brings, 
as it were, the Copula, that which knits Christ and the 
Christian together. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 109 No copula had been detected between any 
cause and effect cither in physies or in thought. 

8. Auat, A part (c.g. a hone, cartilage, or liga- 

ment) connecting other parts. 
, r68x tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks, Vocab., Copuia, a joyn- 
ing or fastning together, fettering. 1851-60 Mayne £2fos. 
Lex., Copula, old term for a ligament, 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Laz., Copula magna cerebri, a synonym of the Corpus 
callosum, 3878 Brww Gegendaner's Contp. Anat. 469 Asa 
rule its [the hyoid arch’s] copula is increased in size and 
affords a support for the tongue, 

4. A Couriex in the organ. 

1852 Sespet Orgar 67 The copula is that contrivance by 
which two or more key-boards are so connected, that if the 
one is played upon, the other acts at the same time. 

5. Afus. A short connecting passage; = Co- 
perra, Connuir 7; 2 ‘link’. 

1880 Ousgiey in Grove Dict. A/us. 1, 568/1 A few notes to 
connect the subject and answer. .Such connecting notes are 
named the Codetta, conduit, or copula. 

6. Sexual union. [A term of Roman Law.] 

1864. Ly, Crrancentor (in Zimes 8 June), Supposing this 
frome to be given in England in writing: ‘When we go 

ack to Edinburgh I will =aaTy you ;’ and, on the faith of 
this, copula follows in Scotland, 

+ Copulant, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad.1.. copulant-, 
pr. pple. of copiiare to link together, conjoin, 
Coupng.] Connecting or coupling. 

1658 R. Warne tr. Dighy’s Powd. Symp. (1660) 47, B is 
copulant, lying between A and C. 

Copular (kepislin, a. [f L. type capechiris, 
f, copula see -AR.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a copula. 

1860 Maysec Proleg. Logica Notes 358 An apodeictical .. 
judgment requires a different statement of the copular re- 

ation. 

+Co'pulate, a. (sb.) Obs. [ad. L. copulat-us 
linked, coupled, pa. pple. of copzlare + see | 

1. Connected, coupled ; conjoined, united. (In 


first quot. const. as pa. dp/e.) 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) I. 108 These ij. wordes, Iebus 
and Salem, copulate to gedre, this worde, Ierusalem, re- 
sultethe. 1607-22 Bacon £ss., Custom (Arb.) 372. If the 
force of Custome Simple and Separate be greate ; the force 
of Custome Copulate and Conioyn’d. .is farre greater. 1645 
Miuton Tetrach, (1851) 243 Is our commission..to take the 
parts of a copulat axiom, both absolutely affirmative, and to 
say the first is absolutely true, the other not? 

2, Serving to connect, copulative. b.assh. A 
copulative word. 

1632 Gouce God’s Arrows. 1 This copulate particle Azd. 
1672 Penn Spirit Truth Vind. 133 Gerunds, Adjectives, 
Conjunctives, Copulates, Subjunctives, Prepositions. 

Copulate (kp'pizleit), vw. [f L. copeelat-, ppl. 
stem of copuldre to fasten together, link, couple, 
£, cipula: see above.] ; 

+1. trans. To couple, conjoin, link together. Ods. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1, m1. tii, 4 Things of themselves 
most opposite, were copulated and linked together. 1677 
Ibid, W. Proem 7 ‘The parts of an hypothetic proposition 
are copulated by the conditional particle, ‘if’. 1822 T. 
Taytor Apudeius 328 Copulated, like syllables, by a mutual 
connexion, ae . 

+2, intr. To become conjoined or united. Obs. 

€1645 Howelt Leéz. (1650) I- 60 The two nations must 
needs copulate and mix. _ 

8. itr. To unite in sexual congress. (Now 


chiefly a term of Lolo) 
1632 Lrrucow 7vav. 1v. (1682) 149 The devout Mahometans 
-- accompting themselves damned to copulate (as they Laney 
with the offspring of doggs. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pscxd. 
Ep. 26x All that urine backward do copulate mvyndov, cluna- 
Zin, or aversly. 1703 Quick Dec. Wife's Sister 20 Tt had 
been .. an hainous Sin .. in the Brother to have copulated 
with this Widow. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) ITI. 134° 
When the copulating season is over. 1828 Starx £lez. 
Nat, Hist. TL. za These animals. .do not copulate, but the 
males shed a fecundating fluid upon the ova deposited by 
the females. | eu iPad 
Copulation (kppizle'fan), [a. F. copulation 
(14th ¢. in Littré),ad. L, copectatéon-ent, n. ‘of action 
f. a ae :seeprec.] =e : 
+1. The action of coupling or-linking two things 
together, or condition of being coupled; con-' 
nexion, union. Ods. | ’ ae 
‘¢1400 Test. Love 1. (1360) 278/2 Every othe by knitting of 
copulacion must have these lawes. 1548 Upatt, ete, Zrasi. 
Par. Yohn Pref. 32, The wonderfull copulacion of the sayed 
nature ynto ours by hisincarnacion. 1578 BanisTER Hist. 
Han \.5 That kynde of copulation called Synchondeosis, is 
to be noted by the bones of the brest. #1623 W.: PEMBLE; 
Sustification (2629) 22x The copulation of a lining faith 
and obedieiicetogethe¥, x32 Jounson Rambler No. 194 
P10 Wit... is the unexpected copulation of ideas: x72 H. 
Watro.e Cors:-(1837) 1. 179 ‘A pyramid which by a most. 


‘unnatural “copulation is at once a grotto and a greens, 
, house, ane boat gio tek, Seek PTA 


COPULATIVE: 


b. Grarnmatical or logical connexion, 

1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 86 When one or moe 
members doe follow in equall sentences, as thus..: or thus 
with copulation: neither hast thou.., nor.., nor... 2854 
Hicwox Ment, Sc, 146 The varieties of judgements, which 
depend upon the forms of copulation. 

+e. quasi-concr. A combination. Obs. vare. 

1974. H. Watrote Let. Sir W. Hamilton 19 June, A new 
instrument. .a copulation of a harpsicord and a violin. 

2, spec. The union of the sexes in the act of 
generation. (Now chiefly a term of Zoology.) 

1483 Caxton Cato Avb, Made one flesshe by carnal copu- 
lacyon or bodily apeieiel y ¢ 1530 More Life Hen. VII, 
63 Because of the carnall copulacion had betweene prince 
Arthur and the queene, 2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, 
sv, (1586) 185 Some thinking that they [bees] are ingendred 
by copulation, the drone being the mate, and the Bee the 
female. 1600 Suaxs. A. ¥.L. m. ii, 84 The copulation of 
Cattle. 1645 Pacrrt Heresiogr. (1661) 31 Marriage, which 
is a lawful copulation of a man and a woman. 1830 R. 
Kxox Béclard’s Anat. 28 They produce living young, 
without copulation. 1880 Gunter Fishes 157 In vivi- 
parous fishes actual copulation takes pl 

Copulative (kp’pizlativ, -citiv), a. and sb. [a. 
F. copiulatif, -ive (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. copula- 
tiv-us of or pertaining to coupling, connective, f. 
ppl. stem of cépuldre; see above and -rvE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Serving to couple or connect ; sfec. in Grant 
applied to conjunctions which connect (construc- 
tionally) words or clauses which are also con- 
nected in sense; opposed to adversative or dis- 

junctive. [So already in Martianus Capella and 
other L. grammarians.] 

1388 Wyciir Prod. 57 A participle of a present tens .. mai 
be resoluid into a vebe of the same tens, and a coniune- 
cioun copulatif, zs20 Wuitinton Vil. (1327) 6b, Two 
nominatyue cases..with a coniuncyon copulatyue comynge 
bytwene. a 1653 GouGe Com. Heb. i. 5 These copulative 
particles, and, again. 31824 L. Murray Eng. Graut, (ed. 8) 
I. 189 Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, 
the copulative and disjunctive. 

b. Involving such connexion of words or clauses. 

1586 Cocan Haven Health cexliii. (1612) 262 These kind of 
copulative sentences. 1628 ‘T.Srencer Logich 223 A Copu- 
latiue Axiome ..is that, the coniunction whereof, is Copu- 
latiue. 1725 Watts Logic u. ii. § 6 Copulative propositions, 
are those which have more subjects or predicates connecte 
by affirmative or negative conjunctions; as, riches and 
honour are temptations to pride. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 74 
The copulative judgment (‘S is both J and g and 9’), 

e. Logic and Gram, Connecting the subjont and 
predicate, or subject and predicative complement ; 
forming the copula, 

1654 Vitvain Epit. Ess, vi. 42 With a Verb copulativ in 
midst of al. 1872 Public Sch. Lat, Gram. §1x0 The Verbs 
which so couple a Subject and Complement are called Copu- 
lative Verbs, ‘ : : 

‘+2. Characterized by ‘ copulation’ or connexion ; 
connective ; forming a connected whole. Ods. 

1648 Sanperson Serm. (1653) 20 Truc obedience is copula- 
tive. 1660 Swinnoct Door Saly, Op. 177 The commands of the 
faw are all copulative, they han; together like a carcanet of 
Jewels, 1676 W. Row Contn, Blairs Autobiog. xii, (x848) 
42§ The command in their Proclamation was copulative, 
to go to their mectings, and to attend and concur, and the 
going was only commanded in order to their attending and 
concurrence. . d 

3. Zool, and Azat, Relating to or serving for 
the reproductive union of the sexes; copulatory. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Asin. Kingd. (cd. 4) 147 At the ex- 
tremity of the vagina is situated the copulative sac. 1859 
Tono Cycl. Anat, V. 545/2 The reproductive organs .. are 
commonly subdivided into the formative and copulative. 


1. Gram. A copulative conjunction or particle. 

1930 Pauscr. 148 Of conjunctions some be copulatives. 
x609 W. Sciater Threes, Preservative (1610) Biva, Copu- 
Intiues somtimes haue force of conditionals. x695 Br. Par- 
nick Com Ger. x56 A great number of learned men ex- 
pound the particle Vau, as a Causal, not as 9 Copulative in 
this place, x75: Harris fYermes (1842) 187 The principal 
oon ative in as be is and, 1843 Stopparr in Lucycl, 
Metrop, (1847) 1, 169/2 The Latin ac and azgne..in their first 
sense are mere copulatives. 

b. A connecting word or particle. rare. 

39748 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesman ii, (1842) I. x3, I can by 
no means approve of studied abbreviations, and leaving out 
the needful copulatives of speech in trading letters. 

te. Logic.=Copuna. Obs. rare. 

z9gx Wescty Iés. (1872) X1V. 262, x, The subject .. 2. 
‘The predicate. .and 3. The copulative. aakee: 

. A copulative agent or instrument, a link. 


Obs. 


. 618 W, Hutn Miry, Maiestia 120 Righteousnesse, which 
is 13 ace of all true vertues, ° cae ea 


omething involving or characterized by 


connexion or union ; 2 connected whole. Obs. - 

1621 Bouton Stat. Irve?. 163 The same Act being in such 
a copulative, . 1656 Trare Cont. Sohi vii, 23 The law is 
one entire oa 3 

+4. Use humorously ‘of persons about to be 
coupled in marriage. Ods. a 

1600 Suaus, A, ¥. Z. v. iv, 58, I presse in heere sir, 
amongst the rest of the Country copulatines, © - 
+5, ?*Connexion, conjunction by mariiage’ 


(Todd). Obs. 


_ ber, which is not understood till a person proceeds unto a 


978 
: ‘ 

fourth Wife, which makes more than one Copulative in thé 
rule of Marriage. : 

-Co'pulatively, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2] Ina 
copulative manner. : 

x626 W. Scuater £. 

copulatiuely, so that 3 
x6s1 Biccs Wew Disp. ? 230 Seeing it is denyed disjunc- 
tively, it may also be denyed copulatively. | cigs AYLIFFE 
hihi 392 Six things are copulatively requir’d, to the end 
that the suppletory oath should be given. x88 F. Hace 
Doctor Indoctus x0 Equality is predicable of things con- 
templated, not alternatively, but c ively, 

Copulatory (kp'piwliitori), 2. [£. L. type *ca- 
prtlatori-us, f, copulatory one who couples ; see -ORY.] 
Zool, Pertaining to or serving for copulation. 

1839 Topp Cyci, Anat, Il. 417/2 The female organs have 
in many generaa..copulatory pouch. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jactson Anim. Life 390 [In Reptilia] there are two distinct 
types of copulatory organs. 

Copuli, copur, obs. ff. Courte, CorPrn. 

Co-purchaser : see Co- ref. 3c. 

+Copurtenaunce. Obs. (?) 

rs89 R. Harvey Pl, Perc. 22 A lewes letter scrible scrable 
ouer the Copurtenaunce of a Mans countenaunce. 

Copweb, -webbe, obs. ff. CoBwEs. 

Copy (ke'pi), sb. (@.) Forms: 4-7 copye, 4- 
8 copie, (4 kopy, § coony, 6 coopie), 6 coppye, 
6-7 coppie, 6-8 coppy, 4- copy. [a. F. copie 

(13th. in Littré) = Pr. copia, ad. L. copia abund- 
ance, plenty, multitude. Branch II, found in med.L. 
and all the Romanic langs., and from which all 
the Eng. sense-development starts, appears to have 
arisen out of such L. phrases as dare vel habere 
copiam legendi to give, or have, the power of 
reading, /acere copiam describendé to give the power 
of transcription, to allow a transcript to be made, 
whence med.L. copia ‘transcript’]  ~ : 
I. +1. Plenty, abundance, a copious quantity. 
¢1378 Barnour Jvoy-bk. 11.774 OF teres full gret copye. 
1387 “revisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 30x Spayne. .hap grete copy 
and plente of castell. 1524 Zest. Ebor. (Surtecs) V. 58 1f 
there be copie of prestes. x593 Lopce Will, Lougheard 
Addr. to Rdr., No conccits..but such as have coppy of new 
coined words. 2607 J. Carrenter Sir. Plough 209 All that 
copie or riches, .is nought clse but extreame povertie. 1632 
B. Jonson Maen. Lady 1. i, Ple. Which would you choose 
now, mistress? Pla. ’Cannot tell: The copy does confound 
one. 1656 Biount Glossogs., Copic, plenty, abundance, 
+b. Fullness, lenataae. Obs. ' 

1483 Caxton /Zsof (EE. T. S.) 295 Requyrynge hym that 
she might haue the copye of he kee, @ 1500 Orel. Sap. in 
Anglia X, 371 In be copye of grete delytes. 

+c. esp. of language:' Copiousness, abundance, 
fullness, richness. Copy of words; = L. copia ver- 
borum. Obs. 

i53t Exyor Gov. 1. x, Whereby he shall. .attaine plentic 
of the tongues called Copie. 586 A. Day Lng. Secretary 
1. (1625) 3 To excell in varietic of sentences, and copie of 
words. 1598 Fromo World of Words Lp. Ded. Ava, The 
copie and varietie of our sweete-mother-toong. 1622 Brins- 
Ley Lud, Lit, 22Theproprietie, puritie and copie of our Eng- 
lish tongue. did. 117 To get propriety and copie of wo! 
and phrases. 21637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. Pref., The 
Copie of it, and Matchablenesse with other tongues. 

+d. ?=Cornovoorra. Obs. rare. 

1592 R. D. Hypucrotomachia 46b, Everie one of them in 
their right hand did holde a copie full of al! kinde of fruites. 
Jbid, 98b, In her right hand she held a copie full of rype 
graine, 

IL. A transcript or reproduction of an original. 

2. A writing transcribed from, and reproducing 
the contents of, another ; 2, transcript. 

¢1330 R, Brunne Chrou. (1810) 293 The barons. .Of pin, 
pat bai wild ask bad him pe copie bere. 1389 in Lng. Gilds 
(1870) 50 pat we shuld send 30u a kopy of our pros 349 
Panyan Chron, vit. 352 Copyes were made of the 
statutes, z§§5 EpEen Decadcs 171 The coppice of the bull. 
1863 Nowetrt in Lett. Lit. Lex (Camden) 20 The coopic of 
the Catechism-which I caused to be wryten out. 1653 
Watton Angler 106 The Copy of a Sermon. x00 Locke 
Hum, Und. ww. xvi. (1695) 382 Though the attested Copy of 
a Record be good proof, yet the Copy of a Copy never so 
well attested. . will not be admitted as a proof in Judicature. 
1976 Lvial Nundocomar 4s(x ‘The copy I wrote remained 
with..Nundocomar 3 the orginal remained with Pudmohun 
Doss, 1875 Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 5 No such perfect 
similarity between the copy and the original. 

8. A picture, or other work of art, reproducing 
the features of another. ; 

1580 Barer 42v, C1267 An example written,or pomied out, 
a copie or patterne. x719 J. Ricnaroson Sci. Connoisseur 
xg0 If any One says That Picture is a Copy Yl. break his 
Head. 21929 — Aré Crit. 176 ics are usually made 
by Inferiour Hands. 1749 [ 
third Epicture} is a copy, and ill-coloured. x80x Fusi1t 
Lect. Art (1848) 348 Our language, or rather those who use 
it, K gpa confound, when rage of the art, ‘copy’ 
with ‘imitation’, though essentially different in operation 
and meaning. x857 Ruskin Pol, Leon, Art ii. 125 Never 
buy a copy of a picturc..All copies are bad; -because no 
pater who is worth 2 straw ever will copy. 1879 Lussock 
Sci. Lect. v. 156 Some of the bronze axes appear to be mere 

stone ones, Bede, , 


. 2 Thess. (1629) 189 Vnderstand tliem 


ing made or formed, or re- 


copies of the 
Ag. 8 
led as made or formed, in imitation of some- 


thing else; 2 reproduction, image, or imitation. 
1596 Bp, BarLow- Zhree Seri. Ded. 83 The practise of 


” these Bishops, and perhaps their copies. 1590 Suaxs. Afuch 


Adov, i. 298 My brother hath a daughter, Almost the copie 
of my childe that’s dead. 1677 Hate Print. Orig. Mait.ww. 


ey haute connexion with other graces. - 


erKecey Wks. IV. ap ihe : 


COPY. 


V. 3345 I see but as it were a Copy or Transcript of the first 
created nature of Man in the first Individuals. 1739 Hume 
Hum, Nat. tx. ii, (1874) I, 317 OF this impression are isa” 
copy taken by the mind. -2780 Cowrer Table Talk 614 A 
rough copy of the Christian face Without the smile; the. 
sweetness, or the grace, 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks, Char. 
xx. 509 Pompey, the Clown, is 2 copy from the life. 890 - 
Sur A. Kexewrcn in Law Times Rep. LXIIL 764/21 When 
one finds one drama to a great extent a copy of another, ~ 
+b. A specimen, instance, example. Oés. 

x64x J. Jackson True Evang. T. u. 9x A little Child ..'a 
faire copy of meckenesse and innocency. ‘ax6ss Vines 
Lord's Supp. 209 Was this a copy of his particular zeal? 

e. A page or specimen of penmanship written 
after a model : ef. 8 b. ; 

Mod. You must write a copy every morning to improve 
your penmanship. The writing of copies as scheol-imposi- 
tions. 

5. Eng. Law, The transcript of the manorial 
court-roll, containing entries of the admissions of 
tenants, according to the custom of the manor, to. 
land held by such tenants in the tenure hence 
called CopyHorp. 2 

1463 Bury Wills (x850) 34, I wil and graunte to the seid 
Jenete Whitwelle my ens that I haue be copy in the 
medwe at Babwelle. 1503-4 dct x9 Hen. VIS, c. 37 §2 
Landes Tenementes,.Leeses and Fermes as well holden by 
copyeasotherwyse, zgso Crow.ey Jujorm. & Petit. (1872) 
166 At the vacation of his copie or indentur he must paye 
welmoste as muche as woulde purchayse so much grownde, 
1580 Lurron Sivgila 142 Whiche, if he perceyve to stand 
free, then he maye buy it, or take it by copy or lease. 
1628 Coxe On Litt, 600, These tenants are called tenants 
by Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no other eui- 
dence concerning their tenements, but onely the Copies of 
Court Rolles, 1767 Brackstone Com. 11.95, 2885 Sir 
F. Norra in Law Times Rep. LIIL. 504/2 The several 
tenements may be comprised in one copy. 

b. A holding by copy, CopyHorp. : 
1626 Be. Axprewes Serm, (1843) V. 27 (D.) What poor 
man’s right, what widow's copy, or what orphan’s legacy ‘ 
would have been safe? 1695 Futter Ch. Hist. vit. §6 
Waltham Abbey (for Benedictines. .) had its copic altered by 

King Henry the Second, and bestowed on Augustinians. 

Jig. x605 Suaxs. Afacd, ut. ii, 38 Thou know’st, that 
Banquo and his Fleans Jiues. Lady. But in them Natures 
Copsigs not eterne. ox 

IT. Without reference to an original. 

6. One of the various (written or printed) speci- 
mens of the same writing or work; an individual 
example of a manuscript or print. (The ordinary 
word in this sense.) 

Originally, the idea of * transcript’ or ‘reproduction’ was 
of course ent; but in later use an original edition itself 
consists of so many ‘copies’. In fair copy, clean copy of a 
writing, the idea of ‘transcript’ Parapet present; but 
it disappears when the original draft is called the rough 
or foul copy. The word is much used in bibliography, asin 
‘carly copy, tall copy, uncut copy, large paper copy, Mr. 
Grenville's copy, the British Museum copy,’ ctc. ‘ 

tra77 Caxton Dictes 147, I_am not in certayn wheder it 
was in my lordis copye or not.] 1538 CoverDALe JV, 7. Ded., 
In many places one copy hath cither more or less than 
another, 1876 Fieminc Panopl Epist. 114 So are the 
woordes sect down in three auncient’copies. x625 Abr. 
Ussuer in Lett. Lit, Alex (Camden) 132 Touching the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the copye which I have is about 
three hundred yeares old. 1689 Gazopfhyl. Angl. Pref. A 
vA Being rinted from a foul Copy. 17x Hearne Collect. 
(O. H.S,) IIL. 242, 3 Copies of the fourth, and 4 of the Vt Vol. 
of Leland. 2772 Priesriey Just. Relig. (1782) I. 292 All our - 
present copies. agree with one another, 1817 tr. Bomébet's 
Lye Haydn § Mozart x80 His rough copies [of MS, music] 
are full of different passages. 2850 Dickens cit. (1880) I. 
224 The acting copy is much altered fromthe old play. 1872 
J, A. H. Murray Compl. Scot, Pref, 16 Of the book in these 
circumstances given.to the world only four copies are known 
to have come down to recent times. .Leyden, writing in 1801, 
says, ‘all four copies were imperfect.’ Afod. Of how many 
copics docs the cdition consist? . ? 

+b. Formerly sometimes with the force of ‘text’, - 
‘version’, or ‘edition’, 5 

(CF. 2839 in pree.] 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary (162 
A iij b, ‘Lhe copies before this have bene’ .exrontomsty many - 
waies delivered. 1830 Br. Moni Lie Bentley (1833) I. 226 
They read him with. .more satisfaction in Dr. Bentley's text 
than in any other copy. . _ 

7. A copy of verses: a set of verses, a short 
composition in verse: now chiefly applied to such 
® composition (sg. Greek or Latin verses) as a 
school or college exercise. : oo 

2653 Watton Angler 184, I will speak you 2 Coppice of 
Verses that were made by Doctor Donne. 1711 Appison | 
Spect. No. 58 r x3 ‘To present his Mistress with a Copy of 

erses made in the Shape of her Fan, x78z Map. D’ArsLay 
Lett. 19 Mar., They have put me again into the newspapers, 
in a copy of verses made upon literary ladies. x84x Macav-~ 
Lay £ss., Comic Drant. (1854) 1. 5374/1 Wycherley ,. was 
present at a battle, and celebrated it, on his return, in a 
copy of verses too bad for the bellman. 1882 Jens Bentley 
i. ¢ ‘The only relic of Bentley’s undergraduate life is a copy 
of English verses on the Gunpowder Plot. That stirring 
theme was long a stock subject for College exercises. ~_ 

'V. That which is copied. ° 
8, The original writing, work of art, etc. from 


which 2 copy is made. .. . ; 

| 241+ Tundace's Vis. Colophon, Be it trwe or be it fals Hyt 
is as the coopy was. 48x Caxton Afyrr. ut xxiv. 193 In 
whiche translacion. .I haue to my power folowed my copye 
1586 W. Wenne Eng:. Poetrie (Arb.) 51 Conferring the 
translation with the Coppie. 1668 Excellency of Pen § 
Pencil Aijb, The Art of Drawing ..by Instructions and 
Copies so easy and intelligible, that, etc. ‘1823 Lans Evia 
Ser. 1. xxi. (2865) x64 The devil. .working after my copy. 


OOPY. 
~ “p. -speé, A specimen of penmanship to be copied 


by a pupil. 
11883 Hoxiysann Caigo di Fior 339 Give us a copie now 
if it please you [zz stestra da scriverc\. Ibid, 363 Letme 
«give you an other copie, which, God willing, you shall 
‘awrite tomorrow. 3893 SHaKs. 2 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 95 We 
tooke him setting of boyes Copies. 1642 Futter Holy §- 
. Prof, St. wi. xi. 178 There is more required to teach one to 
write then to see a coppy. Rat Baxter Cath. Theol. u. 
vur. 182 Why the Scholar writeth not like his Copy? 1825 
Hone Lvery.day Bk, I. 488 The first copy I wrote after, 
with, its'moral lesson ‘ Art improves Nature’. x Llhistr. 
hike Buti 285 Edith looked at the copybook. The copies 
had been set by herse! 


it cfg. Pattem, example. Ods, : 

“zg98 SHaxs, Fol 1, il, 13 The Copie of your speede is 
learn’d by them, . x60z — Ad/’s Vel? ii. 46 Such_a man 
Might be a copie to these yonger times. a@z66r Futrer 
Worthies (1840) 111.164 Doctor Taylor set archbishop Cran- 
mer..a copy of patience. x677 Yarranton Zug. Japrov. 
83 In preparing. .of the Flax. . This is the way they do it in 
Germany, and thou mayest write by their Copy, 1775 
Ava Amer, Jud. 252 Every officer and private man.. 

imitated the intrepid copy of their martial leader, 

9. Printing. Manuscript (or printed) matter 
a ar for printing. -(Now always without a 
and i, 

Feely used in a sense nearer to 8; a MS. or other ex- 
emplar which is printed from, or serves as ‘copy’, though 
not specially prepared for that purpose. 

Caxton Malory Pref. 3 And I accordyng to my copye 
haute doon sette it in enpeyats. 1563 T. GALE Certain Wks. 
Chirurg-To Rdr., Dr. Cunningham who was no small helpe 
to me in.. perusing the copies written [i. e. for the printer]. 
rg90 Nasue Pesguzl's Afol. t. B, When he carried his coppie 
to the Presse, 1596 — Saffron Walden 59 More Copie, More 
Copie ; we leese a great deale of time for wantof Text. 1652 
Urgunart YeweZ Wks.(1834) 182, I usually afforded the setter 
copy at the rate of above a whole printed sheet in the day. 
1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 239 T have been lately solicited to re- 
print my Catalogue. .ani have sent the copy up to London as 
itis: r792 Boswett Foheuson an. 1732, Johnson engaged to 
supply the press with copy as it should be wanted. 1827 
Scorr,7wvo Drovers Introd., He is neither more nor less 
than an imp of the devil, come to torment me for copy. 
1877 H. A, Pace De Quincey II. xvii. 4o The doom that 
visited bits of his own copy and proof-sheets. 


In its beginnings, only contextually differing from 9 : the 


a ee and licensing of the ‘ copy ’ or ‘copies’ proposed 
t ta 


for fifty oes. . 

V. 10. Name of a particular size of paper. 

1712 Act 10 Q. Anne in Lond. Gaz, No, go18/3 Paper 

led. .bastard or double Copy. 1875 Ure Dict, Aris III. 
497 The smallest size of the fine quality. .measures 124 by 15 
inches, and is termed pot; next to that foolscap..; then 
post.. $ , 20 by 163, Of coarse papers may be mentioned 
.- copy loaf, x69 by 213, 38-Ib, is 
_ VI, Phrases, ; 

tll, Zo change (turn, alter’) one's copy: to 
change one’s style, tone, behaviour, or course of 
action ; to assume another character. Ods. 

1g23 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. ccxlix. 369 Thus the knyghtes 
and squyers turned theyr copies on both partes, Jézd. 11, 
cxiii, [cix.] 327 Chaunge your ‘copye, so that.we haue no 
cause to renewe our yuell wylles aga ynste you. rg7x GoLD- 
NG Calvin on Ps, ti, 4 He will soda turn hiscopye, x380 
Norta Plutarch (1676) 581 Callisthenes changing copy, 
spake boldly many things against the Macedonians. x6or 
R, Jounson Eig 1. § Conti, (1603)178 Fortune changing 
her copie, the affatres of the winner decline, x605-x640 [see 
CHANGE & 9]. 2684 WnirLock Zootomiae 106 Hee that 
writeth Dunce on the... Eve of his Doctorship, doth not 
alter his copy, and go out Scholler next day. 1636 Br. 
Hau Rent. Wks, (1660)391 Such as lived orderly. .had now 
turn'd their copy..and were fallen. 

tb. *.Copy of a conference: memorandum or 

minutes ‘of a conference’ also app. the agenda or 
subject matters the theme. Ods. 
. 1588 Upatt, Diotrephes (Arb.) zo One had conference with 
a bishop about Subscription, and. .gave his friende a copie 
of his ‘conference, ‘xggo Suaks. Com. Err, v. i: 62 It was 
the copie, of our Conference. In bed he slept not for my 
vrging it, At boord he fed not for my vrging it. 

Ke. Copy of one's countenance ; 2 mere outward 
show or sign of. what oné would do or be; hence, 
preterice. Ods. Te TE: 

1879 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb) 64-They haue ,. threatned 
highly too put water in my woortes, whensoeuer they catche 
me}; I hope itis but a coppy of their countenance, Ad diene 
Sortassé minitantur, 1600 Hottann Livy vit. xxx. 270 If 
ye [Romans] but shew a copie of your countenance, as if ye 
would aid and succour us. /6:2, xxvi.-viii. 588 Carried 
away with eveiy. copie of Anniball his :countenance [ad 
anins Hannibalis}, and :with-vaine threats and menaces. 
prateth, .it is but a copy of his countenance. 
Frecome-$.-Wild m, xiy. (D.); This, as he afterwards con- 
fessed on his death-bed. only a 


1063 ‘Abp.-BRaMHALL Ws, (1842-4) II.~967, (D.)- Whatso-.: 
ever he 1743 


countenance, .. 


.-Wwas only a copy of his countenance, | 
1779 Westey Is, (1872) XI. 493 Many'who affirmed -this, © 
didnot believe themselves .. if was merely a copy of their : 


979 


B. adj. 

+1, Abundant. (Cf. déai. ‘ plenty money’, etc.) 
- 1546 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 60 Ther shalbe..fyue 
massessade. .yf so be that ther be copye companye of prestes 
eet to celebrate the same. 

. = COPYHOLD 3. Ods. 

1goz Bury Wills (1850) 94 All my londs..wt all ther a 

ortenents, firee and copy. 1823 Firznerr. Surv. 2 6. 

othe charter Jande and copye 1538 Bury Wills 
x36 The copye close. x98 T. Basrarp Chrestol. (1880) 88 

pie land, and after a freeholde, 1639 Bury Wills (1850) 
174 All those my lands, both copy and free. 

C. Comb., as +copy-clerk, a copying clerk, a 
scribe; copy-head, copy-line, the line of writing 
placed at the head of the page of a copy-book to 
be imitated by the pupil; copy-holder, a clasp 
for holding printer’s copy while being set up; 
copy-land, see B. 2; copy-purchaser, one who 
purchases a MS. for press; copy-slip, a slip of 
paper on which a writing-copy is written (cf. 
copy-head). See also CoPY-BOOK, -HOLD, -MONEY. 

1623 Liste Elfric on O. § N. T. Pref. 5 The Latina 
*Copy-clarke. .hath enfarced these words. 1862 A thengum 
30 Aug, 779 ‘There is nothing’ (as the *copy-head says) 
* which is denied to well-directed labour’, 1877 Daily News 
5 Oct. 5/2 The great adage is current in copyheads. 1843 
Mrs, Cartyie Lei. I. 209 As the *copy-line says, ‘ procras- 
tination is the root of all evil’. 1751 Smontett Per. Pic. (2779) 
IV. xcii. 108 His importance among the *copy-purchasers in 
town. 1865 Pall Mall G. 22 May x To goto the country with 
the cry of Church and Queen., .this kind of copyslip policy. 

Copy (kppi), v1 Forms: see the sb. [a. I. 
copier, ad. med.L. copzare to transcribe, f. copia: 
see Cory sd.] 

1. trans. To make a copy of (a writing); to 
transcribe (70/7 an original). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI1. 69 Gerebertus hadde 
i-write and i-copied al this philosoftes bookes. ¢1425 
Hampole’s Psalter Metr. Pref. 49 Copyed has this Sauter 
ben of yuel men of lollardry, ¢1490 Prom. Parv, 92 
(MS. K) Copyyn, copio. 1683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 32 
A let bases coppied it from the original letter. 1776 Tria 
Nundocomar 45/1 Maha Rajah had bid me copy the papers. 
1796 H. Hunter tr..S¢. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) I. 126, 1 
spy it from the writings of M. de Villers. ae Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 4 Philippus .. copied them [the Laws] out 
of the waxen tablets. 

b. with out (tforth, + over). 

1563 Noweut in Lett. Lit, Afcn (Camden) 20, I have 
caused it to be coopied out ageine. xg05 Sans, Yoh v. ii. 
x Let this be coppied out, And keepe it safe for our remem- 
brance. 16rr Biste Prov. xxv. t Pronerbes of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah..copied out. 1663 in Picton 
L'po0l Munic. Ree. (x883\ I. 332 Tyme for coppying forth of 
the same, 1951 Exiza Heywoop Betsy Phengnetes IL r4z 
She. .got one. .to copy it [this letter] over. x 
‘aigs i, 2x [He] has copied it ont in full. 

2. To make a copy of (a picture, or other work 
of art) ; also to reproduce or represent (an object) 
in a picture or other work of art. 

x604 SHaks. Oth. wt. iv, 190, I like the worke well..1 
would haue it coppied. r6g5 E. Terry Voy. £, India 135 
They are excellent at Limning, and will coppie out any 
picture they see to the life. x719 J. Rictiarnson A7¢ Crit. 
153 He that works by Invention or the Life, endeavouring 
to Copy Nature .. makes an Original. did. Xs If a 
Larger Picture be Coppied. 1827 Gentl, Mag. KG Il, 1. 
580 Columns of the Corinthian order..copied from the 
Choragic monument_of Lysicrates, 1847 Emerson Refr. 
‘fen, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 302 The potters copied his 

[Socrates’] ugly face on their stone jugs. 

Jig. To e or form an imitation of (any- 
thing) ; to imitate, reproduce, follow. 

1647 CrasHaw Poems 139 Could she [nature] in all her 
births but copy thee. ax Cowzey Ess. Greatness Wks, 
125 An Ode of Horace, not exactly copy’d, but rudely 
imitated, 173 Jonnson Rambler No. 164 § 4 When the 
original is well chosen and judiciously copied, the imitator 
often arrives at excellence. 1785 Cowrer Tiroc, 649 A wish 
to copy what he must admire. a 1828 D. Stewart Was. 
(2854) I. 35 We copy instinctively the voices of our com- 
panions, 

+b. with oud (jig. from 1 b, 2). Obs. 

2649 Lovetace Poems (1864) 103 Mightiest monarchs.. 
May coppy out their proudest, richest looke. ax6g2 J, Saurx 
Sed, Disc. 1x, i. (c821) 409 God hath copied out himselfin all 
created being. x69r Daypen XK. Arthur (J.) To copy out 
their great forefathers’ fame. 

4. absol. or znir. 

2680 Hickerincitn Meroz 433 He will neither coppy after 
Christ, nor St. Paul. 1699 Bentrey Pha/, Pref. rog Those 
that copy after his Adversaries in their infamous way of 
writing. a@zzoo Drvpzn (J.), When a painter copies from 
the life,” 1730 A. Gorpon Maffei’s Amphith. 192 An end 

* put to Authors copying from one another. x772 Prinsttey 

Inst. Relig.(x782) 1. 395 They must have’had an original to 

copy after. 31857 Rusu Pol. Zcon. Art ii, (1868) 325 No 

painter who is worth a straw ever will copy, . 

+Copy, v.2 Obs. [Prelated to coppy, CoPPICR ; 
cf, also Copsz v.12] ‘ eee 

30 Parser. 498/2, I copy.or close in, -Feuclos, or je copie. 

opyable ; see CoPiABLE. 

Go-py-book. [f. Copy sb. + Boor sd_] 

+1. A book containing copies of documents, 
accounts, etc. Obs. ° 

”_xgg7 Order of Hospitails ¥ vij, The Thresorers accompt- 


booke and the"Thresorers privat Coppie-book all made in.. 


x J. Russece 


stime for the Audite’ 2660 Wittsrorp Scales Coinme. 206 
Books’ usually kept in -Merchants Accounts, .. A 
“Copy-book of charges at home, or Forreiga accounts. .with 
ta breviate of Receipts or.Acquittances. = > ~~ : 


COPYING. 


2. A book in which copies are written or printed 
for pupils to imitate. 

1988 Suaxs. Z. L. LZ, v. ii. 42 Faire as a text B. in a 
Coppie booke. 1612 Brinstey Lud, Lit. iv. (1627) 30 In- 
stead of setting of copies. .let every one have a little copie 
hooke fastened to the top of his writing booke. 1687 
Cocker (title) A Copy Book of Fair Writing. 1762 Bortase 
in Phil, Trans. LIL, 510 Another part of the same flash... 
tore and dispersed the copy-books of the scholars. 1885 
J. Payn Talk af Town 1, 41 Words of wisdom, but. .cut and 
dried, like proverbs from a copy-book. AYod. Vere Foster’s 
Drawing Copy-books. 

b. attrib. (Applied allusively to maxims of a 
conventional or commonplace character.) 

3848 Kincsiey Saint's Tragedy u. x, A few copy-book: 
headings about benevolence, and ‘industry, and independ- 
ence. 1883 G. Liovo £td § Flow I. 4 Well provided with 
stores of copy-book morality. 1886 J. K. Jerome Jale 
Thoughts (cd. 58) 28 It is easy to recite copy-book maxims 
against its [vanity’s] sinfulness. 

Copyd, obs. f. CopED. 

Copye, Copyer, obs. ff. Coppice, Copy, Copier. 

Copyhold (kg pihold). Zaiw. For forms see 
Cory sd. [f. Copy sd, 5+ Hop: cf. freehold.] 

1. A kind of tenure in England of ancient origin: 
tenure of lands being parcel of a manor, ‘at the 
will of the lord according to the custom of the 
manor’, by copy of the manorial court-roll (see 
Cory sd, 5). 

1483 Act 1 Rich, IJ, c. 4 § x Lands and Tenements 
holden by Custom of Manor, commonly called Copyhold. 
1493 Newmtinster Cartul, (1878)195 Which y® said Alexandr” 
helde be copy holde of y¢ riall & noble Raufe Erle off 
Westmorlande. xggx Crowtry Pleas. & Payne 471 Let the 
pore man hauc and enioye The house he had by copyeholde, 
1641 Termes de la Ley 84 Copyhold is a tenure Tor which 
the Tenaunt hath nothing to shew but the copies of the 
Rolles made by the Steward of his Lords Court. 1765 
Biackstone Cori. (1778) I. 218 The queen is of ability to 
purchase lands, and to convey them, to make leases, to grant 
copyholds, and do other acts of ownership, without the con- 
currence of her lord, 2848 Wuarton Law Lex,, Copyhold, 
a base tenure founded upon immemorial custom and usage 
«Because this tenure derives its whole force from custom, 
the lands must have been demisable by copy of court roll 
from time immemorial. .No copyhold estate can. .be created 
at the present day. 1875 Mate Hist, Just. i. 7 A rule of 
which there are plain traces in our English law of copyhold. 


b. fig. 

1641 Eso Refornt. 1. 85x) 58 Set free. .from the meere 
vassalage and Copy-hold of the Clergic. @16g9 CLevetanp 
Gen, Poems (167; 16 T’ enjoy a Copyhold of Victory, a1713 
Extwoop A xtobiog. (1765 u What he said did touch .. my 
Father’s (religious) Copy-hold, as the Phrase is. 

An estate held by this tenure; a copyhold 
Ss Agst. S Wks. (1843) I. 186 Y. 
a@1g§29 Sketton Agst, Scottes 125 (x! . 186 Ve 
bare yourselfe somwhat to bold, Therfore ye lost your 
copyehold. @1618 Ravercu Maxims St. (1651) 58 To pros 
vide that the richer men place in their Farms and Coppie- 
holds, such decayed Citizens. 1846 M*Cuttocn Ace. Brit, 
Empire (2854) VW. 273 The lord of a manor, in which there 
are copy! olds. .holds a distinct court for that species of 
tenants, for the purpose both of determining pleas of land 
between them and for the alienation of their copyholds. 
1884 Giapstone in Standard ag eb. 2/5 By the voter in 
respect to property I mean the man who votes in respect to 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold, 2 

3. attrib. or adj. Held by copyhold ; relating to 
or of the nature of copyhold. 

1g%1-2 [see Corviiocper]. sg27 Tesé. Zdor. (Surtees) V. 
235 All my landes, as well copichold as freehold. 2697 

ARRANTON Ling. Lviprov. 27 The Mannor of Taunton Dean 
in Somersetshire is..but a Copy-hold Mannor. 1765 Biacke 
STONE Covnne. Introd. § 3 G7 ) 45 ‘The special and particular 
customs of manors..which bind all the copyhold and cus- 
tomary tenants that hold of the said manors, 1846 MsCurtocn 
Aca Brit. Enpire (854) 1. 450 Copyhold estates are held 
of a subject as part of a royalty, honour, or manor, and are 
liable to fines on account of deaths, transfers, and other such 
circumstances, according to the customs of the royalty, 
honour, or manor of which they form a part. 1876 Dicoy 
Real Prop.v. § 6, 257 note, Land held by copyhold tenure is 
always parcel of, and included in, a manor. 

Copyholder1 (kppihduldez), [f. Copy sh 5 

+ HompER; =‘ holder by copy’.] One who holds 

an estate in copyhold. é 

isrr-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, ¢. 18 Custumarye and Copie. 
holders tenauntes of eny Copyeholde londes holden at 
wylle of the Lorde. 1523 Fitznern. Surv. 14 These maner 
of copye holders haue an estate of enherytaunce, after the 
custome of the maner, yet haue they no franke tenement.. 
and therfore they be called tenantes of base tenure. 1626 
Bacon Max. § Use Com. Law (1635) 37 Being in truth 
bondmen at the beginning, but having obtained freedome of 
their persons, and gained 2 custome by use of occupying 
their Tands, they now are called Coppy-holders, 1999 
Suzripan Toi Scard. v. ti, What's your name? Come 
are you a freeholder or a copyholder? 1876 Dicny Reat 
Prop.v.§ 6. 286 The authorised copy of the entry on the 
rolls of the court delivered to the tenant is his muniment 
of title, and gives him his name of ‘copyholder’, 

Copy-holder 2: see Copy sb. C. 


Co'pyholding, od. sb. rare, Tenure by copy. 

1887 Pall fail G. 14 Feb. 11/2 Serfdom was turned into 
copyholding. ae . : a1 

Copying (ke'piiin), 042, sd. [see -1nc 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Copy, q.v. 

1380 Hoxtysanp 77eas. Fr. Tong, Doublement can. 
Zuré, @ copying out of a writing, x712 Apprson Sdect. NO. 
543% 5 Those more numerous Copyings, which are found 
among the Vessels of the same Body. 18:2 R. H.in £+- 
antiner 25 May 327/2 Faithful copyings of nature. : 


COPYING. 


+ 2. -.attrib. and. Comdb:, esp: ‘of. appliances for | 
copying. writing by some transfer process, as 
in copying-book, -ink, -machine, (first, patented in - 
1480: by James Watt), -pager-, -pencil, -press.; also 
copying-instrument, an instrument for copying 
outlines ete. ; copying-lathe | (see quot. 1889) ; 
‘copying-ribbon, a ribbon used in a type-writing 
machine, when a duplicate copy is taken ; copy- 
ing-telegraph, a telegraphic apparatus by which, 
‘a written message being placed in the transmitter, 
2 copy of it is produced in the receiver on the 
passage of the current. 

1813 Jas, Watt & Co. Direct. for using Patent Copying 
Machine 6 A bottle of copying ink .. To prepare the Copy- 
ing Paper. 1879 Print. Trades Frul. xxix. 36 Press Copy- 
ing-books have an unlucky knack of coming to pieces, x88z 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1, 271 Copying-tnks.—Inks for this 
purpose must be rather thick, not ary too quickly, and 
soften when moistened again, without becoming too fluid. 
1889 E. Marneson Aid Bk. (ed. 2) 680 Copying-lathes are 
those in which the shape is given to the article operated 


on. 

Copying, A//. a. [see -ING2.] That copies ; 
engaged in transcription, as in copying clerk. 

1876 GLapstons Syuchy. Homer 56, 1 deny that the Poet 
is but the copying clerk of the actual world. 1882 Besanr 
Revolt of Man xiv. 346 They were chiefly turned into copy- 
ing-clerks, the lowest and the meanest of all handicrafts. 

Copyism (kg'ptjiz’m). [f Copy sd. or v. + 
-IsM.] The practice of copying or imitating ; an 
instance of such practice. (Usually contemptuous.) 

1814 Byron Hhs. (1832) II]. go If there be any copyism, 
it must be in the two poems, where the same versification 
isadopted. 1846 Ruskin J/od. Paint, 1. 1, vi. i. § 27 The 
meanest and most ignorant copyism of vulgar details. 

Copyist (kp’piist). [A modification of the 
earlier Copis?, brought into more obvious relation 
to Copy z.] One who copies or imitates ; esp. one 
whose occupation is to transcribe documents. 

3699 Bentiey Phat. 475 An Error of the Copyists. 
1728-27 Brackwati Sacr, Class. VI. 217 (f.) The first may 
be ascribed to the copyist’s haste, negligence, or ignorance. 
1756 J. Warton Ess. oid 1.9 (I.) No original writer ever 
remained so unrivalled by succeeding copyists, as [Theo- 
critus]. x9762-7r H. Watrous Vertue’s Anced, Paint. (1786) 
V. 36 A faithfull copyist of ancient buildings, tombs, and 


.prospects, 1813 T. Jerrerson JV rit. (1830) LV. 210 Except- 


ing England and her copyist, the United States, there is 
not a nation .. which tolerates a paper circulation. 1875 
Scrivener Leet. Grk. Test. 5 Some of the original words or 
letters will have been mistaken by the copyist. 

Copy-land : see Cory sd. B. 2. 

+Co‘py-money. Ols. Money paid to an 
author for his manuscript, or for copyright. (Cf. 
Copy sb. 9 b.) 

1708 Hearne Collect. 13 Nov., What prospect is there of 
a bookseller for Barnabas, and on what proposals for copy- 
money and copies? 1782 J. Warton “ss, Pope II. xiv. gor 
In the year 1722, he received of a bookseller 120/ for copy- 
money. _ 1837 Locknarr Scott xi, A scale of book-selling 
transactions measured by which the largest editions and 
copy-monies of his own early days appeared insignificant. 

opynere, var. of CorENER Ods., paramour. 

Copyntanke: sce CopINTANK. 

Copyose, -ous, ctc., obs. ff. Coprous, 

Copyr, obs. f. Coprrr. 

Copyright (kppirsit), sd. (.) [f. Copy sh. + 
Rieu sd. 

1. The exclusive right given by law for a certain 
term of years to an author, composcr, designer, 
etc. (or his assignec), to print, publish, and sell 
copies of his original work. 

1967 Brackstonge Com. IT. 407 Much may also be col- 
Iected from the several legislative recognitions of copyrights. 
1791 Boswett Foknson an. 1748, A considerable deduction 
from the price stipulated to be paid for the forpright. 1832 
Bansace Leon, Alanis. xxxiii, (ed. 3) 361 The law of Copy- 
right, is, in some measure allied to that of patents, 1875 
JByons -Money (1878) 166 We ‘have international copy- 
right. : ae Py 

2. attrib. or adj. Protected by copyright; not 
allowed by-law to be printed or copied except by 
permission of the author, designer, etc. 

188x Athena 19 Feb, 257/1 There is to ba no export of 
English editions of copyright books to the United States. 

8. Comb: ; ; ? 
‘'ag9x Lackincton Jfene. (1792) 347 So blind were copy- 
right-holders to their own interest. fi 4 

Copyright, v. [f. prec. sb] fans. To 
secure copyright for; to protect by. copyright. 

1878 Ii, Jenuins Haverholme rgt It had indeed been sug- 
gested that the oath should be registered and copyrighted 
for their-exclusive use, 1887 Atheneum 7 May. 609/3 The 
number of books copyrighted in the United States Jast year 
WAS 11,124. fechibe * ieee 

Hence Co:pyrighted ZA/. a., Co-pyxighting vd/. 
5sb.3 Copyxighter, one who ‘copyrights’, ; 

1860 C, Reape 8th Commandm. 217 Copyrighted plays. 
1888 Scot. Leader 14 June 4 Copyrighted ‘English literature 
for the American market. 189x M. D. Conway in A thenatim 
at Mar. 377/r It is difficult to sce any objection to the use 
of the copyrighter’s trademark. =. ce 

Copys, obs. f. Copricr, Cors. _ - 

Co'pywise, adv..rvare. In the 
the manner of copy. .. 7) «~~ eee 
'xg0g Sravre Aun, Ref 1. xi, 138 Some. .affirmed, that it 
past not-above twenty sheets of paper copywise. * Sey 


way or after 


980 


Coque (kpk), sd. [a. TF. cogue shell; in same ° 


senses; but in-1 associated with L. coccataz.]. | 
+L Bot. One of ‘the carpels of a.dry-fruit ;.a 
Cocous. Obs. . . ar : 
z8zr §. I, Gray Nat. Arvangem. Brit. Plants 199-Cogue, 


Coccurt, a cell that opens elastically. did. 639 Lavaretta ' 


-..Coqites many, one-seeded. 


2. Millinery. A small loop of ribbon formed 


by joining and attaching the two ends, used in 
trimming. 

+Coqne, v Obs. [ad. L. coguére to cook, 
digest, concoct.] frazs. To digest. 

x61g Crooxe Body of Man 116 For the receyuing of the 
meat to be coqued for the whol body. 

{| Coquelicot (kokliko:). [Fr.; the name ofthe 
Red Poppy, and hence of its colour.] The colour 
of the common Red Poppy, a brilliant red with 
an admixture of orange. Also aitrib. or as adj. 

1995 Hull Advertiser 26 Dec. 3/1 Lady Melbourne has 
introduced the fashion of brown stockings with coquelicot 
docks. 1798 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I. 177 Coquelicot is 
to be all the fashion this winter. 1837 T. Hoox Yack Brag 
vi, Directly did there lit before his eyes coquelicot bonnets, 
striped parasols, buff boots. 1884 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. 
May 372/: The fashionable Coquelicot, or poppy shade. 

‘++ Coqueluche. Os. Also 7 -luch(e)o.  [2. 
F. cogzeliuche hood, etc. (obs. It. cocolluccio, £. co- 
collo, L. cutctltits hood, cowl), applied orig. to a kind 
of grippe or epidemic catarrh, for which patients 
covered their heads with a cogzeluche.] A name 
given in the 16th c. to an epidemic catarrh, and 
afterwards to hooping-cough. 

x61x Cotcr., Cogueluche .. also the Coquelucheo, or new 
disease ; which troubled the French about the yeares 1510, 
and 1557: and vs but a while agoe. 1706 Puituirs (ed, 
Kersey), Coguelucho (Ital.), a kind of violent Cough. 1736 
Baney Housch. Dict. 209 Cogueluche a cough which most 
frequently siezes young children. .as soon as it siezes them, 
they fall into fits, and are all in a muck sweat, and several 
have died of it for want of present relief. 1749 T. Suort 
Chronol, Hist. Air, etc., The disease called Coccoluche, or 
Coccolucio (because the sick wore a cap or covering close 
all over their heads) came from the island Melite in Africa, 
187x Sin T. Watson Princ. §& Pract. Med. (ed. 5) U1, 68 
It [hooping-cough] has received a variety of names: chin- 
cough; kink-hoast; coqueluche. 

Coquerie, -rye, obs. f. CooKERY. 

Coques, obs. form of Coax. 

Codust (koke't), @. and sb.1 [a. I". coguet, orig. 
sb., dim, of cog cock, in reference to the strutting 
gait and amorous characteristics of the cock ; hence 
“a beau’, and in the fem. cogzette ‘a belle’; alsoas 
adj. ‘forward, wanton, gallant’: cf. Cook v,1, 
also Cooxisn, Cocky a., and Cooxet a., which is 
po the same word in an earlier stage of meaning. 

n later use, the adjective in English became 
inseparably blended with the attributive use of the 
sb., to which also it became entirely assimilated in 
sense. The sb, was, as in Fr., formerly used of 
both sexes, and in both spelt cogzet; but in the 
18th c. the fem. became cogieite after Fr., and the 
masculine became obsolecte.] 

A. adj. [+ 1. =Cooxy: see Cooker a, Obs.] ° 
+2. Amorously forward or familiar. Ods. 

1708 Brit. Apollo 1. No.2. 11/2 A gentleman, a Friend of 
her’s, is always very Coquct to her in his drink, and never 
so at other times: because folly is the effect of drunkenness. 
xgtx Wentworth Papers (1882) 214 Her Grace of Shrewsbery 
is now very coquet with Lord Ashburnham, | 

8. Having or showing the disposition of a co- 
quette ; coquettish ; said of persons or their actions. 

1697 Vansrucn Kelafgse u. i,, A lady may (with the Ex- 
pence of a few Coquet Glances) lend twenty fools about in 
a string for two or three years together. 1702 Lug. Theo. 
phrast. 274 The greatest miracle love can work is to cure,a 
coquet humour. x Mrs, Brooke Jist, E. Montague 
(1784) I. iv. 23 They [Canadian ladies} are Say, coguet, and 
sprightly ; more gallant thansensible, x86: W. H. Russexs 
in, Zines 10 July,Some women dressed ns ‘vivanditres’, 
minus the 
ladies. x! 
than a woman. “ 
: db. trans. of things. Lo ys 7 

1762-7: H. WatroLe Vertue’s Anced. Paint. (1786) IV: 
286 On the piers of a garden-gate not far from Paris I-ob- 
served two very coquet sphinxes. 1867 J. Maccrecor Vay, 
Alone (1868) 129 Steamers of all shapes .. with flags often 
exceedingly coquet. : sete 

+B. sé. 1, A man who from vanity or selfish 
motives aims at making himself generally attractive 
to the other sex ; a male flirt ; a ‘lady-killer’: Obs, 

. 1696 Purtiirs, Cozvef, an Amorous Courtier, one that 
makes it his business to cause himself:to be belov'd, and'gain 
the love of Women. 1728 Gay ea Of. ut. Wks, (1772) 123 
The coquets of both sexes are self-lovers, and that is a love 
no other what ever can dispossess, ‘1732 Mrs. Devany Azzo- 
biog. § Corr. (x86x) I.-362 at brother is playing, the coquet 
among the belles on *Tonbri ige walks, Cf Coqurrre xc. 

2. The common earlier form 6f CoquertTy, q.v. 

+Coquet, sb.2 Obs. rare. [f. Cogunr v] . An 
act or ‘piece’ of céquetry. ho ee net och : 
1719 D’Unrey Pills (1872) V. 188 When Men whine too 
much in Wooing, Women with like Coquets use them. 


- Coquet,- var. of CockEr sd,1 : 
[a. I. co- 
yuete-r (21 coguctie), f. coguet; see Coquet a.and sb.1 


uct air and: the trousers and boots of those 
Irs, Pauuiser Lace xxv. 299-More coquet 


:Goquet, coquette (koket), 2 


Solia. 


COQUETTA, 


‘The dictionaries have the present tense ~as:coguet, 
which seems to be: the spelling of-all ‘the earlier 
quots.;- but some modern avriters spell-it -coguedze, 
like the sb]. . ee ae ee 

lL. intr. ‘To act the lover’ (J.).3 to* practise 
coquetry, to flirt with. (Formerly used of- both 
‘sexes, now only ofa woman.) + Zo coguet zt.:-to 
play the coquette. pee a: = 

zgor Farquuar Siv-H. Wildair wm. i, See how they 
cocquet it! Oh! there's a look! there’s a simper ! there's 
‘a squeeze for ‘you! 1713 Swirr Cadenus § V., Phillis..1 
saw coquetting..with that’ odious knight. ‘1742 Frecpive 
F. Andrews w.ix, He then. .turned about to coquet it with 
Fanny. 1792 Mary Wottstonece. Rights Wont. v. 180 At 
the age of ten or eleven .. girls began to coquet. 1806-7 J. 
Beresrord Afiseries Hun. Life (1826) xvi. viii. 148 Another 
courtly Charmer, hypocritically modest, coquettes under 
the tatters ofa Gipsy. 188z Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 
II. 167, I could not coquet with other men. ea 

Jig. 1839 Loner. Hyperion 1. vi, How the wanton, 
treacherous air coquets with the old greybeard trees, 185; 
Kincsrey Affsc. (1860) Il. 254 Thosé fantastic clouds whic 
are coquetting with your thrones, 

+2. trans. ‘To treat with an appearance of 
amorous tenderness’ (J.); to flirt with. Obs. ‘ 

172g Switt Let. 26 Nov., You coquetting 2 maid of honour. 
19729 — Grand Question. Debated 167 ‘He- caught ‘me 
one morning coquetting his wife. 1773 GotpsM. Stooss to 
Cong. We Wis. (Globe) 656/2 Stage-dircclion,- She follows, 
coquetting him to the back scene. -— £472, Wks. 1806 I]. 
445 Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters, 

3. intr. (transf.) To dally, trifle, or toy cwith (a 
matter or proposal). : 

1780 Map. D'Arstay Diary June, Miss W—— begged 
her to sing us a French song. She coquetted, but Mrs. 
Riggs..insisted upon her obedience. 1796 Lp. Firzwituiam 
in Burke's Corr. (1844) 1V. 357 He made war to gain a duke, 
and he coquetted with peace to retain a county member, 
1814 Sir R. Witson Diary I. 299 We haye lost precious 
time in coquetting about his recognition, if we are to ac- 
knowledge him king at the last: 1834 Mepwin Angler tu 
Wales 11.155, I was at last coquetted with to retire from the 
service, 1878 Lecky Zug. 1827 C. II. ix, Lady Townshend 
for a time coquetted with Methodism as with Popery.. — 

4, To play with (a horse), by pretending to let 
him have his way. 

, 1863 THornaury True as Steel I. x30 Robert .. maintain. 
ing a perfect segt, coquetted with his fiery chesnut horse, to 
the delight of the multitude. 

Hence Coque‘tting vdZ.'sb. and Afi. a. ; 

1719 D’Urrey Pills II. 24x Pox on Town Cheatings, Jilts 
and Coquettings. 7798 Burne Th. Scarcity Wks, VU. 6 
To take advantage of the fortunate fugitive moment in this 
coquetting climate of ours. 3x86x T. A. Trotrore La Beata 
II. xiv. 110 There was a long coquetting consultation about 
how it should be worn. 1891 R: ZimMERMANN in A shenweun 
4 July 20/3 An exclusive section of society, enfecbled by re- 
fined sensuality and absurd coquetting with culture. 

Coquetoon (kpkatén). [Native name.] A small 
West African antelope (Cephalophus ruftlatus, 
Gray). , 

1846 Gray in Ann. & Mag. Nv. Hf. XVIII. 166. Also in 
Brit. Mus. Cat. 5 , pee 

Coquetry (kdwkétri). Forms: 7 coquetterio, 
-quoeterie, 7~8 -quettery, -quettry, 8- coquetry. 
[a. I. coguetterie (not in Cotgr.), f: cogeeter to 
Coquer.j  ~ av nt ne $e 

1, The action or behaviour of a coquette; the 
use of arts intended to excite ‘the admiration or 
love of the opposite sex, without, any intention of 
responding to the feelings awakened. - : : 
- At its first peepee used more-in the earlier F. sense of 
pretty or attractive pertness in women. :.° .. te 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Coguctterie (Fr.), the prattle or 
twattle of a pert Gossip or Minx, 1673 S.C, Av? of Com- 
Plaisance 135 This pretty gossiping humour in women the 
French call by.the name of Coqueterie, x697 Vannrucit 
Prov. Wife 1.4, Coquettry is one of the main ingredients in 
the natural composition ofa woman. @ 1704.1. Brown Sat, 
Woman Wks. 2730 1. 4 In vain ie eyes with coquetry 

youarm. x720 Gay Povms (2745) II. 22 Yet let not-us.their 
Jooss coquett’ry blame, Women: of every nation are the: 
same. 1818 Scort Lob Roy v, If there was any coquetry in 
the action, it was well.disguised by the careless indifference 
of her manner. 1865 Dickens Afui, Fr. ut. -ix,. Bella’s 
colour deepened over the little picce of coquetry she was 
checked in. ¥ , i : : 

b. (with'a and Z/.) ° A coquettish act. 

.17q48 Smotverr Rod. Rand, xlv, I was ‘guilty of a.thou- 
sand ridiculous coquetries. 1755 Entz. Montacu Ze/z, IIT. 
320 An old batchelor and an old said after twenty coquet- 
teries, promising eternal love and constancy. 1873 BLack 
Pr. Thule xvi.'262 The boy. .mimicked the shy coquetries 
of the girl. - : os 

2. fig. Coquetting with questions, parties, etc., 
without Seriously espousing them. OS 

1770: Junius Lett. xii, 212 There was much coquetry be- 
tween the court and the attorney general, 1830 D’Israrit 
Chas. I, III. iv, 53 There was a good deal of ‘political 
coquetry in the patriotic indeperidence of.. Wentworth. 

3. ¢ravsf. Attractive prettiness, winsomeness as 
the result of art. . ot es 

1864 D.G. Mircnnus Sev. Stor. 249 What a charming 
coquetry in the sheep and shepherdesscs of Wattcau.: 1873 
Brownine ed Cott, Ntwcap 667 The house-front .. one 
coquetry Of coloured brick and carved stone ! - . 
-Coquetta. In Coguetta: dark, name’ of a. 
non-officinal bark obtained from Czzchona laned- 


1878 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


COQUETTE, 


Coquette (koke't),.sb. Forms: (7 cocket), 7-8 
eoquet, 8 cocquét, 7—- coquette. [a. F. cogzette, 
fem.. of cogee¢ Coqurr. Formerly spelt cogzet, 
like the masculine :' so found even in r9the., but 
coguette was occasional before 1720, and usual after 
1740.: The stress-on the second syllable is found 


about 1700.] Friar GS . 


1. A woman (more or less young), who uses arts. 


to gain the admiration and affection’ of men, merely 
for.the’ gratification of vanity or.from.a desire of 
conquest, and without any intention of responding 
to the feelings aroused; a woman who habitually 
trifles with the affections of mén ; ‘a flirt. 

In eatly use the notion’ ranged widely from gallantry, 
wantonness, or immodesty, to pretty pertness. 

a. x6rx Corer., Coguetie, a prattling or, proud gossip; a 
frisking or fliperous minx; a cocket. 1678 Otway J’rzend- 
ship in F141. 3 A perfect Coquet, very affected, and some- 
thing old. 1706 Purtuirs (ed. Kersey), Cocgzet .. also’a 
wanton Girl that speaks fair to several Lovers at once. 
1708 Prior Turtle § Sparrow 295 A meer Cocquet, or such 
T thought her. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 83 False are the 
loose Coquet’s inveigling airs. x790 Cato. Granam Leté. 
Educ, 221 A coquet commonly finds her own perdition, in 
the very flames which she raises to consume others, 1829 
Lytton Devérexx u. ii, Amorously eyeing the pretty coquet. 

B. 1669 Dryoen Zu. Love ut i, One of the greatest 
Coquettes in Madrid. 1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock 1. 88 Instruct 
the Eyes of young Coquettes to roll. 2742 Fiepinc # An- 
drews IX. iit, 85 If it was possible fora Coquetteto love. 176% 
CuurcuitL Night Poems I, 88 Coquettes no more pursue 
the jilting plan. 1837 Lyrron £. Maltrav, 65, I am no 
heartless coquette,, 1885 Girl’s Own Paper Jan. 199/2 A 
coquette is a yoting lady of more-beauty than sense. 


b.. fig. or transf, 
* 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Wade. (1852) I. 239 Pleasure is an errant 
coquet, flying those who court her most servilely, and 
showing herself most gracious to those who bear the greatest 
indifference towards re 1822 SHELLEY J raguz, Moon i, 
Bright wanderer, fair coquette of heaven. 

@. Male coquette: = Coquer B. 1. 
1970 Monthly Rev. 72 One of those Narcissus-like, or Lady- 
like, gentlemen, called a male-coquet. 1776 Anz. Reg. 
xl r. Rundle was a kind of mals coquette. 1779 Mrs, 
Turare in Mad. D'Arblay Diavy Feb., I often say Dr. 
Burney is the most of a male coquet of any man I know. 
1793 Teniza Parsons Woman as she should be Il. 77 
There is nothing more deserving reprehension. .than a male 
coquette, “ 
| 2. ‘A genus of crested humming-birds. [F. coguet 
mase., made cogzetté in English. | 
| (1843 Penny Cycl KXV. 273/12 s.v. Trochilide, 27th 
Race, the Fops (Coquets).] 1866 ArcyLL Reigz Law v. 
(ed. 4) 246 One of the most. . beautiful of all the tribe is com- 
prised within the genus Lophornis, or the ‘Coquettes’. 

3. .atirtb, and Comb, 
: a, attrib, oras.adj. (Not distinguishable from 
Coquetya. 3.) : Having the air of a coquette; 
coquettish. mae 
«19743, Fietoia- Wédding-day w. ix, A few coquette airs 
of youth‘and gaiety. xggx ExvizA Heywoop Betsy Thought- 
fess II. 2it9 Every little coquette air we give ourselves [will] 
lessen the value of our charms, 1865 Pald AZall G. 24 Apr. 3 
The forest of Soignies. .if not as coquette, fully as enjoyable 
as the famous ‘Bois’ itself. 1867 Muscrave Nooks Old 
France 11, 209 Picturesque and coquette as ever their [mills’] 
wasp-like waists were, 

b, Comé., as coguetie-like adj.; + coquette-patch, 
a patch for the face. 

170s VANBRUGH Confed, u. i, Araminta, before she can 
come abroad, is so long a placing her coquet-patch, that I 
must bea year without company, 1760 Gonos. Cit. World 
lxx,' Coquet like, she flies from her close pursuers. 1864 
Tennyson Hendecasyllabics, As some rare little rose .. or 
shalf coquette-like Maiden.. .. ws 
. Coquette vw, Coquetting: see-Coquzr v. 

Coquettish (koketif), a. Also 8 -quetish. 
[f Coquzrrz +.-Isu.] Like or of the nature of a 
coquette ; .of or characterized by coquetry. 

rgoz Eng. Theophrast. 29 A Coquetish Humour is an 
Irregularity, .or Debauchery of the Mind. 1792 .Mary 
Wo tstonecr. Rights Wo. v: 195 Her dress is extremely 
modest in appearance, and yet very coquettish in fact. 1845 
Loi Camenett Chancellors (1857) IV. xev. 294 He then 
paid’ court to a coquettish young widow. 1859 Gro. Etor 
A, Bede-7o Hetty tossed and patted-her pound of butter 
with quite a self-possessed, coquettish air. 

b. Comd., as coguettish-looking, etc. 

1869 Miss Brappon Lady's Mile i, A pretty, coquettish- 
looking girl. =, . : 

Coquettishly (koketifli), adv. -[f£ prec. + 
-L¥ 2.] In a coquettish manner-; with the air of.a 
coquette., : 

178s Saran Fierpine Ophelia I. xxvi,,A nun coquetishly 
frisky. “1839 Jeruson Br7tdamy ili, 28 A coquettishly dressed 
young lady. x88x C, Ginnon Heari’s Problenz x. (1884) r4x 
He somewhat grave, she glancing coquettishly at him. 

Co‘quicide. nonce-wd. [£. L. cogz-ns cook. + 
-O1mDE.] The killing of a cook. : 


-1870 Dasent Ann. Eventful Life (ed. 4) 1. 139A unanimous : 


verdict of Justifiable Coquicide. 
_Co-quicken: see Co- pref. I. woe, 4 

{| Coquilla (kok¢l¥a).. [app.. Sp. or Pg.,-dim. 
of coca shell: cf. F. cogudé/e shell of nuts, almonds, 
etc. ;" ef. ‘Coquitto.} .In Cogudlla-nut, the nut of 
the Brazilian palm-tree, Adtalea fnifera, the thick 
hard shell of which is much used by-tuiners.: . 


x85x IE. Forses Veg. World u. in Art Frul. Tilust. Cat., 
The Coquilla nut of commerce, so much uséd for similar pur- 
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poses with the vegetable ivory, and especially for the handles 
of canes and umbrellas. 1860 Oniver Elem, Bot. u. (1872) 
254 Coquilla nuts. .The endocarp is the part used by turners 
to make toys and trinkets." . 
||Coquillage (kokdya-z). [Fr; f. cogadlle 
shell: see Cookzz and -aen.J A shellfish, mollusc. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 268 The buccini and other co- 
quillages on which they fed. /éid, XLIV. 444 The different 
sorts of ‘coquillage’, which are included in this ‘sea-fruit’. 

|| Coquillo (kokzl¥0), [Sp. cogzttllo, Pg. co- 
guilho, dim. of coco coco-nut.} The Physic nut, 
Curcas purgans, a native of tropical America, the 
seeds of which yield an oil used as a purgative. 

[ax6zz R. Hawxins Voy. (1878) 133 In the kingdome of 
Chile, and in Brasill, is another kinde..which they call 
coquillos, and are as big as wal-nuts.] 185r Eahibition 
Catal, Il, 1430 (AZexico) A bottle of oil, called oil of coquillo, 
is also exhibited. . 

Coquimbite (koki-mboit), diz. [Named 
1841, from Cogzzmbo, a province of Chili, where 
originally found: see -ITE.] A native ferric sul- 
phate, of a white, yellowish, or brown colour, 
found chiefly in parts of South America; native 
White Copperas. 

1844 ALGER Phillips’ Min, 369. 

Coquimbo owl: see Own. 

|| Coquina (kokfna). [Sp. cogzina (Minsheu 
1623) shell-fish, cockle, deriv. of OSp. coca = F. 
cogue:—L. *cocca, by-form of conchae mussel, 
shell.] A soft whitish rock of recent formation 
in the West Indies and Florida (where it is used 
as a building material), made up of fragments of 
marine shells united by a calcareous cement. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. 5/x St. Augustine [Florida], a 
still older settlement. .[with its] white coquina walls, quaint 
Peninsular houses with hanging balconies, etc. 

+Co-quinate, v. Ols—° [f. ppl. stem of L. 
coguinare to cook, f. coguzi-usadj., f. coguzts cook.] 
‘To play the cook’ (Blount Glossagr. 1656). 

So Coquination ‘a dressing, or Cooking of 
meat’ (Phillips 1658). 

+Coquinery. Obs. rare. [2. F. coguinerie, 
f, cogztin rogue, knave.] Roguery, knavery. 

1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xxii. (1869) 147 This hand 
heere is cleped coquinerie. ; 

|| Coquito (kok#to). [Sp.; dim. of coco coco- 
nut.] A palm tree, /ubea spectabilis, a native of 
Chili, from the sap of which the palm-honey of 
the Chilians is obtained. Also Cogzetto nzut, palm, 

(1858 Hocc Veg, Kingd. 762 Fubza spectabilis is a native 
of Chili, where it is called Coquito.] 1866 Treas. Bot, 
639/1 The Coquito Palm. .is very abundant in central Chili 
.-the fruit is roundish or egg-shaped, and has a thick fibrous 
husk, enclosing a hard one-seeded nut which has three 
small pores at the bottom. 1871 J. Smrtu Domestic Bot. 147 
Coquito Nut. .In habit it is similar to the Date Palm, 

Coquo, obs. form of Coco. 

Coquy'lle, obs. f. Cock1z 5.2, mollusc, shell. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xv. iv, Men may finde .. in the 
montaynes the coquylles and shellys of fysshis that somtyme 
swame in the see. 

{{Gor? (kpx). [Heb. 15 207 lit. ‘round vessel’, 
adapted by LXX. as xépos, Vulgate corus, chorus, 
whence in Wyclif (also chore, choore) and Rhem- 
ish.] A Hebrew and Phcenician measure of capacity, 
the same that was in earlier times called the 
homer, containing ten ephahs or baths = about 
9% bushels (liquid) or 8 bushels (dry measure). 

1388 Wycur Like xvi. 7 An hundrid coris [1382 mesuris] 
of whete. 1609 Bite (Douay) Zzek, xlv. 11 That the bat 
may take the tenth part of a core, and the ephi the tenth 
part of acore. 1611 Brnte zézd., Ye shall offer the tenth 
part of a bath out of the cor, which is an homer of ten baths. 
1876 tr, Kedl’s Ezek. 11. 330 The cor is not mentioned in the 
preceding words, nor does it occur in the Mosaic law. It 
is another name for the homer whichis met for the first 
time in the writings of the Captivity. 

+Cor 2, Obs. Also cor-fish. Salt cod, salt fish as 
distinguished from dry or stock-fish, (Cf CorvED.) 


(The first quot. is of doubtful meaning.) 

16x9 B, Jonson For Honour of Wales Wks. (Rtldg.) 6r2/1 
A salmon, cor, or chevin, Will feed you six or seven. 1624 
Carr. Suitn Virginia vi. 210 They take nothing but small 
Cod, whereof the greatest they make Cor-fish, and the rest 
is hard dried, which we call Poote-Jolin. Jdid. yi. 204 
Of dry fish we made about-forty thousand, of Cor-fish about 
seuen thousand :. The best of this fish was sold for § li. the 
hundred. ale 


“| Cor 8, AZus. [F. = horn], in cor anglais (kor 


anglg), lit. ‘English horn’: the tenor oboe; also, - 
the name of a-stop of similar tone in an organ or 


harmonium. . : 

+" 1870 Eng. Mech..11 Feb. 531/t His cor anglais stop‘is a 
4ft.tone, 1880 Grove Dict. Aus. I. 400 Beethoven’ has 
written a fine trio. for two oboes and cor anglais. 


. Cor; obs, form-of CorE. eft Se 
Cox-1, assimilated form of the prefix Cou-,Con-, 
before 7; asin L,-correctus CONRECE, corriupt-ws 
Corrurt, etc, For the general sensé see Com. 
Cor-2, coro-, (coxre-). Gr, xépy girl, doll, 
pupil of the eye (cf: BaBy), has been taken as the 
basis of modern surgical terms relating to the 
pupil. The combining form of the Gr. word (as 
in other words in -7, -a) is xopo-, coro-, before vowels 


CORACO-. 


cor-; but core- representing the Gk, nom. case has 
by some been erroneously taken as the formative, 
giving the barbarous forms corelysts, coremorphosis, 
and the illiterate coreometer, coretodialysis, etc. 
Few of these combinations are English in form: 
the chief being Core’ctomy, Coro‘tomy (core-), 
excision and incision of the pupil, Co-roplasty 
(core-), an operation for forming an artificial 
pupil; Core‘ctome, an instrument used in cutting 
through the iris ; Coropla‘stic (core-) a., relating 
to coroplasty. 

1819 Gutunie Lect. Surg. Eyes (1823) 393 Coretomia, 
division of the iris. /id., Corectomia, when a portion of 
the iris is cut off, id. 394 Coredialysis, the separation of 
the iris, x826 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 348 
Mr. Guthrie approves of corectomia, or a free, transverse 
division of the iris with a sharp edged needle, or iris-scalpel. 
1830 — Dict. Surg. (ed. 6) 1007 The separation of a 
part ofits circumference from the ciliary ligament called in 
the language of oculists corodialysis. 1873 H. Watton 
Dis, Lye 433 Coredialysis, produces a second and false 
pupil. 1860 Braitnwaite Retrospect of Med. XLII.250 Mr. 
Streatfeild..now names his operation Corelysis (meaning 
Pupil freeing. 1857 DuNGLIson A/ed, Dict, 242 Coreplasty 
«The operation for artificial pupil. 5 

[Coraage, an error in Cowel, etc., for CORNAGE.] 

Corach, variant of CurraGu, a coracle. 

Coracine (kp'rasain). [ad. L. covacinus, a. 
Gr. xoparivos or xopaxivos, f, népag raven: so called 
from its black colour.) <A kind of fish like a 
perch, found in the Nile. 

1624 Mippieton Game at Chess v. iii, The golden-headed 
coracine out of Egypt. 186s Tristram in Reader No. 149. 
506/3 The cat-fish or coracine, 

Coracite (kgrasait), Ain. [f. «dpag, xdpax- 
raven +-ITE.] A variety of pitchblende, from Lake 
Superior. 

1849 Amer. Frnt, Sc. Ser. u. UI, 117 On Coracite, a new 
ore of Uranium. 1868 Dana A771. (1880) 155 Coracite is 
probably pitchblende mixed with some gummite. 

Coracle (kgrik’l). So 7-: also 6 corougle, 
7 corracle, curricle, 8 coricle. [a. Welsh 
corwel, cwrwel, deriv. (? dim.) of comwe, cwrig, in 
13-I4th c, corte, corwe coracle, and carcase, = Ir. 
cetrack boat (appearing in Adamnanus 7the., in 
latinized form czrzca), mod.Gaelic curach.] 

A small boat made of wickerwork covered with 
some water-tight material (originally hides or 
skins), used by the ancient Britons, and still by 
fishermen on the rivers and lakes of Wales and 
Treland. 

The coracle is described but not named in 0. Z. Chron. 
anno 891 ‘on anum bate butan awlcum gereprum of Hiber- 
nia..se bat wees geworht of briddan healfre hyde’. 

1847 Satespury_IVelsh Dict. Kavrigyl ne vole kroen, a 
corougle. 16xx Corer., Cavade, a corracle, or little round 
skiffe, made of Ozier twigs wouen together, and couered 
with raw hides. 1696 Aubrey J/isc, (1857) 211 The boats 
on the Avon .. were baskets of twigs covered with an ox. 
skin, which the poor people in Wales use to this day, and 
call them curricles, 1759 B. Martin Nad. Hist. Eng. Il. 
Salop 178 The Fishermen in these Parts have a pretty De- 
vice, to catch Fish ..which is called a Coracle. 1805 
Sourney Jfadoc in W. 1. 13 On his back, Like a broad 
shield, the coracle was hung. 1873 Acé 36-7 Vict. c. 71 
§ 36 Any boat, barge, coracle, or other vessel used in fishing. 


b. attrth. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 13 Two Coracle Nets. 1891 
Daily ‘News 5 Oct. 3/6 Dee Salmon Fisheries. .The coracle 
net-men had caught 849 salmon, 

Coracler (kg'riklez). 
who uses a coracle. 

1834 Mrpwin Angler 2x Wales 1. 83 At Caermarthen .. I 
saw the coraclers. sweeping the Towey. 


Coraco- (kprikoe-), corresp. to Gr. sopaxo- 
combining form of #épag raven, crow, now used in 
Anat. as comb. form of Coracom, in sense ‘relat- 
ing to the coracoid process and some other part’, 
as coraco-acromial, connecting the coracoid with 
the acromial, as the corvaco-acromial ligament; 
coraco-brachial, applied to a muscle which arises 
from the coracoid and is inserted into the shaft of 
the fore-arm, which it draws forwards and in- 
wards; coraco-clavicwlar, uniting the coracoid 
and clavicle, as coraco-clavicilar ligament ; coxaco- 
costal= COoSTO-CORACOID ; coraco-humeral, per- 
taining to the coracoid and humerus, as coraco- 
humeral ligament, the accessary ligament of the 
shoulder joint; coraco-hyoid, coraco-mandi- 
pular, coraco-pectoral, applied to muscles which 
extend from the coracoid to the hyoid bone,-the 
lower jaw, and the thorax respectively; coraco- 
procoracoid, pertaining to the coracoid and pro- 
coracoid, as a coraco-procoracoid symphyseal liga- 
ment} covaco-scapular, pertaining to the coracoid 
and scapula ; consisting of coracoid and scapula 
combined; coraco-vertebral,, applied to-, that 
angle of the scapula which lies between its cora- 


coid and vertebral borders. : ; 

182-9 Topp Cyc?, Anat. IV. 434/2 The *coraco-acromial, 
or triangular ligament. [1788 Anat. Dialogues (ed. 2).270 
Which is the *coraco-brachialis?] ‘1842 E. Witson Avat. 
Vade-m. 65 The foramen for the medullary vessels is situ- 


[f. prec. +-ER1.] One 


CORACOID. 


ated..a little below the coraco-brachial ridge. x84x Library 
of Med, Cruveithicr’s Anat..1. 179 The two. *coraco- 
clavicular ligaments are continuous. 1847 Topp Cycl. Anat. 
TIL. 570/t The *coraco-costal fascia. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
*Coraco-cubital muscle, a synonym of the Flexor brachit 
Jonpus of Solipedes.. 1841 Library of Med., Cruneilhier’s 
Anat. I, 183 The capsule is strengthened above by a con- 
siderable bundle.of fibres called the ‘coracoid ligament, 
/*coraco-humeral ligament, or accessory ligament of the 

{ fibrous capsule. [1705 Putuurs, *Coracohyordes.) 1782 A. 
Monro Azat. Bones §& Nerves 179 Immediately behind this 
..cavity the coraco-hyoid muscle has its rise. 


Coracoid (kprakoid), a and sd. Anat, [ad.” 


medical L. coracotdés, 2. Gr. kopakoeiijs (also 
xopaxwbns) raven-like, f. #épaf raven, crow: see 
orn. : A. adj. 

1. Beaked like a crow. Applied to a process of 
bone (coracoid process), extending from the scapula 
or shoulder-blade toward the sternum or breast- 
bone, which in adult man somewhat resembles in 
shape and size the beak of a crow ; also to the bone 
(coracoid bone) homologous with this process, which, 
in birds and reptiles, extends from the scapnla to the 
sternum, and forms the distal or ventral element 
of the scapular arch. 

{x06 Puiturs, Coracoides, a Process of the Shoulder- 
blade which takes Name from its Figure resembling that of 
a Crow’s Bill. 1721 in Baitey.] 274z Monro Azad. (ed. 3) 
245 The Base, Acromion, coracoid Process and Head of the 
Scapula, are al! ina cartilaginous State at the Birth. 1847 
Topp Cyel, Anat, Il, 840/1 The coracoid bone .. is only 
fully developed in the Reptilia and-in Birds. 1872 Car- 
PENTER Anim, Phys. xii, 476 Another process, the coracoid, 
which only serves in Man for the attachment of certain 
muscles, 

2. Pertaining to, or connected with, the coracoid 
process. 

1836 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1. 219/: The humerus... can act 
upon the scapula..depressing its coracoid angle. 1878 T. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. I, tao The coracoid insertion of the 
pectoralis minor can also be seen. 

B. sb.=Coracout process or bone: see A. 1. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, 1.37 The scapula has..a 
point named the coracoid, for the attachment of certain 
muscles. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 47 In the 
Monotremata. .the coracoid reaches the sternum. 

Coracomo'rphic, @. Zool, [f. mod.L. Cora. 
comorphew (f. Gr. #opako- raven, crow + -popp-os, 
f. poppy form) + -I0.] Of or belonging to the 
group Coracomorphex or birds of the crow form, 
in Hurxley’s classification of 1867, corresponding 
nearly to PASSERINE of Cuvier. 

|| Coracosteon. (kprikp’stzgn). Zool. [mod.L., 
f. Gr, kopaxo- raven + daréov bone.] A term ap- 

lied to an additional symmetrical osseous centre 
ormed ‘in the sternum in certain birds. Hence 
Coraco'steal @., as in coracosteal ossification. 

1882 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Co-ra‘dicate, a. 
rooted, f. radix root.] 
same root. 


188z Skeat L£tym, Dict. s.v. Brook, Brook is co-radicate 
with fruct. 


Corage, obs, f. CouracE. 

| Covaggio (koradzo), z#¢. In 7 -agio. [It. 
coraggio courage. (Cf. dravo!)] Courage! as a 
hortatory exclamation. 

w6or Suaxs, Ali's Well 1. v. °7 Brauely, Coragio. 


3610 
— Temp. v._i, 258 Coragio, Bully-Monster, Coragio. 


1850 
Macautay Diary 12 Jan., But corns pee think of A.D. 


2850. Where will your Emersons be then 

Corah (kéeri), a. and st. [Urdit Lord, Hindi, 
Bengali £ora, new, unbleached, silk cloth undyed.] 
Plain, undyed ; applied to Indian silk ; ‘an Indian 
pattern silk handkerchief’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
1858). Corah printer :-‘ one who prints imitation 
silk handkerchiefs’ (Simmonds). : 


f. Co- + L. sadicat-us 
Etymology: Waving the 


183; 
Corahs, and let it be hinted Tho’ we can’t dress them well, 
yet we beat ‘London Printed’. 1848 J2/ust, Lond.,.News 
1 Apr. 221/3 India Silk Handkerchiefs. Unbleached or 
Cream Colour Corahs. 1884 Health Exhid. Catal. 148/2 
Tussah Silk, Corah Silk. 


+ Co'vahism, Ods. rare. [f. propername Corah, 
Korah + -18s.] A rebellious, factions spirit: in 
allusion to the sedition of Korah (Aa. xvi.). 

xjo2z C. Mature Magn. Chr. vir. ii. (1852) 495 Some in our 
New England wilderness have complained oF; a crime, which 
they have distinguished by the name of Corahism, i 

oraious, obs, form of COURAGEOUS. 

+ Coraiow'ste (¢=/). Ols. 7are. [a. OF. cora- 
geuseté, f, coragets COURAGEOUS.] Courageousness, 
1382 Wycuir Ps, liv. g [lv. 8] To litil coraiouste of spirit. 
Co-raise: see Co- pref. 1. . uO 

Coral (kp'ral), sb. Forms: 4-coral; also 4-8 
-ale, 5-7 -all(e, 6-7 corral(1; 6-8 -ell, 5 cural()e, 
6 curroll, 6-7 -all, 7 -el, -ell, (s-quyral)..- (a. 
OF, coral, coral (rath’c. in Littré), later corail= 
Pr. coralh, Sp: coral, Xt. ‘corallo:—L: corallum, 
coralium, a, Gr. -kopédduov red'coral.] +: - 

1, A hard calcareous substance consisting of the 


continuous skeleton ‘secreted ‘by’ many tribes’ of . 


‘marine’ ceelénterate polyps ‘for théir. sipport“and 
habitation.: Found, according to-the habits of the 


Re sewn (Manchester) x78 For we dye our own | 
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species, in single specimens growing plant-like on 
the sea-bottom; or in extensive accumulations; 
sometimes many miles in extent, called coraé-re/s. 

a. Historically, and in earlier literature and 
folk-lore, the name belongs to the beautiful Red 
Coral, an arborescent species, found: in the Red 
Sea: and Mediterranean, prized from times of an- 
tiquity for ornamental purposes, and often classed 
among precious stones. /ézk coral: a pale varicty 
of this, se os 

¢ 1305 Land Cohayne 7o Of grene Jaspe and red corale, 
¢1386 CHAUCER Pri. eS Of smal sl aioe hire arm she 
bar A peire of bedes gauded al with grene. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xvi. xxxii. (495) 563 Corall is gendred in 
the red see and is a tree aslonge as it is coueryd with water, 
but anone as it is drawen out it torneth in to stone. 2483 
Cath. Angl.86 Curalle, corallus. 1535 Coverpate Law, 
iv. 7 Their colour was fresh read as the Corall, their beutie 
like the Saphyre. 1384 R. W. Three Ladies Lond. in Haz, 
Dodsley V\. 276 Coral will look pale when -you be sick. 
¢ 1600 Suaks. Sonn. cxxx, Currall is farre more red then her 
lips red, 1631 Jorpan Nad. Bathes v. (1669) 34 Coral also 
being a Plant, and nourished with this juice, turns to a 
stone. 1665 PAz2. Trans. 1. 116 Whole Forrests of Coral 
at the bottom of the Red Sea. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France 
§ Zé, 1, 258 The coral here is such as can be seen nowhere 
else. 186x Huume tr. Moguin-Tandon u. ut. ii. 87 Red 
Coral, .is found attached to rocks at the bottom of the sea.. 
Coral was for a long time regarded as a marine plant. 

b. Afterwards extended to other kinds; at first 
named from their colour, as White coral, origin- 
ally applied to Madrepore, Black coral (A7#z- 
pathes), Blue coral (Heliospora), Yellow coral, 
etc. In more recent times, many kinds have been 
named from the appearance of the aggregate 
skeleton, as Brain c, (AZeandrina), Cup c. (family 
Cyathophyliidx), Mushroom ec. (/2gia), Organ- 
pipe c. (Tubipora), Star c. (Astroides), etc. See 
also MADREPORE, MULLEPORE. 

ax600 Customs Duties (Add. MS. 25097), Currall, white 
or red, 1624 Cart. Situ Virginia. 3 She had. .about her 
forehead a band of white Corrall. 1693 Sir T. P. Buount 
Nat. Hist. 23 There are several sorts of Coral, but the two 
Principal are the White and the Red; but the Red is the 
best .. There is alson Black and Yellow kind of Coral. 1695 
Woonwaro Nat, Hist. Earth ww. (1723) 196 The several 
Sorts of Mineral Corall, 2732 Leprarp Se¢hos II. vu. 7. 
White and red coral, and of a sort of blue coral calle: 
Acoris, 84x Emerson Addr., Afeth. Nat. Wks. (Bohn) II, 
224 Nature turns off new firmaments. .as fast as the madre- 
pores make coral. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 1073 In_the 
Meandrina cerebriformtis (brain-stone coral), the whole 
mass. .is nearly hemispherical. bid. §1097 Tubipora mu. 
sica..from the regular arrangement of its cylindrical tubes 
by each other's side.. is commonly termed Organ-pipe 
Coral. :86r Hucme tr. Moguin.Tandon u. mt. it. 87 The 
Black Coral is distinguished from the Red by the havas 
nature of the stem, and by its flexibility and smoothness. 
White Coral differs still more. The axis is stony or calca- 
reous; but the polyps are contained in Jamellated star-like 
cavities, and not in the fleshy cortical substance. 

2. (with @ and A/.) a. A particular species of 
the preceding, or of the colonial zoophyte of which 
it is the skeleton; also, a single polypary or 
polypidom in its natural condition (= CoRALLuaf. 

The coralligenous zoophytes belong to the two classes 
Anthozoa (or Actinozoa) and Hydrozoa of the Ca@Lente- 
RATA (q.v.) Both these classes contain famitics of com- 
pound, aggregate, or colonial zoophytes, secreting a con- 
tinuous calcareous skeleton, which goes on growing by the 
constant development of new polyps or individual animals, 
each, like the bud of a plant, springing from and connected 
with the common stock. The Anthozoa are usually sub- 
divided into two sub-classes, A/cyonaria (=Octactiniz), to 
the colonial families of which belong the Red, Blue, and 
Organ-pipe corals; and Zoantharia (= Hexacoralla), of 
which the division Audipatharia contains Black coral, and 
Madreporaria the Madrepores, Brain-corals, Mushroom- 
corals, Star-corals, etc., the chief aioe corals. To 
the class Hydrozoa belong the Jfillegores, which are only 
distantly related to the other coralligcnous animals, though 
their calcareous skeletons also form extensive reefs, * : 

1579 T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy, (x589) 16x One of them 
pulled vp 2 currall of great bignesse and price. The currals 
docs grow in the ‘manner of stalkes vpon the rockes on the 
bottome, and waxe hard and red. 1922 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs 1. 97 Of all the Corals the Red is most in use. x75 
Cuampers Cye?, s: v., There is a kind of white coral [Madre- 
pore] pierced full ofholes, and a black coral named antifates. 
1860 Gossz Jom. Nat. Hist, 90 Living corals exist and 
build compound polypidoms at far greater depths in our 
northern latitudes. — 1887 Spectator 7 May 614/2° Nature 
when she builds an island out of corals. - 1888 Rotteston 
& Jackson Anint. Life739 The calycles are in the majority 
of colonial corals connected by a calcareous coznenchyma, 

' b. A piece of (red) coral, as an ornament, etc. 

x607 Torseiu Fourf, Beasts (1673) 164 /Elianus, saith, 
that there was an Elephant in Egypt, which was in love 
with a woman that sold Corrals, x70§ Bosman Guinea 24 
One of his Wives ‘liad_a_new Fashion’d Coral on. 1841 
Ecrumstone Hist. Jind. 1. 543 Various jewels, including 
pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, eh ai agent 

3. A toy made of polished coral, given to infants 
to assist them in cutting their teeth. “The name 
hag been extended to toys of glass,bone, etc: used 
for the same purpose. 7 es : 

1613 Braun. & Fi. Caffain it. v, Art thou not brecding 
teeth. Tl. .geta coral for thee, 1642 Mitton Afol. Snect. 
(851) 293 Some sucking Satir, who might have done better 
to have us’d his corall, x7xx Appison Sect. No.1 P 2, I.. 
would not make use of my Coral till they had taken away the 
Bells fram it. 29g0 Jounson Rambler No. 82 ? 2 Of-all 
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the toys with which children are delighted, I valued only - 
my coral, 1840. Hoop Aiimansege, Childhood, Cutting her ", 
first little toothy-peg With a fifty guinea coral. wot 
Jig, 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leight, 3 Which things are 
corals to cut life upon.- ae G4 

4,-In various jig. senses: }'@. Applied to any- 
thing precious; cf jewel, pear?.. Ib. Anything of 
bright red colour; blood, the lips, etc. - +e. 
Applied to Christ as a ‘ tree of pearl’, 

; @1310 in Wright Lyric P. v.25 Ase diamaunde the dere 
in day when he is dyht, He is coral y-cud with cayser ant 
knyht. 3595 Barnxrietp Soun. xvii, 12 His teeth pure 
Pearle in blushing Correll set. 1632 J. Havwarp tr. Bionai's 
Lromena 93 Her amorous feaver.. caused the corals and 
roses fade away from her.. face. a3649 Drustst. oF 
Hawtn. Poems 33 Where she stood, Blood’s liquid coral 
sprang her fect beneath, x649 J. Ectisron tr, Befanen's | 
epist. 1. ii, It is meer joy unto me to perceive that our 
Paradisicall Corall flourisheth, and bringeth forth fruit in my 
fellow-members, 1696 Lond. Gaz. No, 3207/4 Having..a 
small Wart on the Corral of the Upper Lip, 1875 LowEi. 
Poet. Wks, (x879) 464 His barefoot soldiers. .Tramping the 
snow to coral where they trod.. ye res : 

5. transf. a. The unimpregnated roe or eggs of 
the lobster; so called from the colour when boiled. 

2768 Travis in Penny Cycl. 11. 513/2 That black sub- 
stance. . when boiled, turns of a beautiful red colour, and is 
called their [lobsters’] coral. 1805 Mrs. S. Martis Eng. 
Housekeeper (ed. 3) 121 Take a good Jobster and pick out 
all the meat ; lay the berries, or coral, bythemselves, 1844 
J.T. Hewrerr Parsons § IW. iii, Two fine lobsters, one 
oS of coral, and the other of berries, 1880 Hux.ey Cray- 
fish 3%, : : 

b. In the names of plants, as Garden Coral. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Garden coral, the Capsicum annuunt. 

6. Short for ConaAL-SNAKE. : 

(1784 Univ. Mag. 121 Among the Serpents, there are none 
so venemous.. nor more common in this Isthmus (Darien} 
than the Corales.] x82 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Tray, I. iv. 
1s2 The Cascabel, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other 
vipers..frequent these. .arid haunts. a ee ee Be < 

7. attrib, (or -adj.)- & Made or composed, of 
(red) coral as a material, . aan 

1482 Willof $. Barker (Somerset Ho.), Quyral bedis, 1324 
Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 179, ij, pair of currall bedes.” @ 2893 
Marowse ‘Come live with me’, Coral clasps and amber 
studs. x883G, Lioyp £04 § Wow II. 15x She wore that pink 
coral set, . : 

b. Coral-like, of the colour of red coral. 

1513 Dovetas Zneis xu. Prol.155 Phebus red fowle hys 
corall creist can steyr. xg96 Suaks. Tam, Shr. 1. i.179, 1 
saw her corrall Tips to mone. 1633 Costlie IVhore w. i, in 
Bullen O. PZ. IV, [loathe to looke upona common lip, Were 
it as corrall as Aurora’s cheeke, x852 Beck's Florist 257 
The Fuchsia. .a brilliant coral tube and sepals, with corolla 
of intense violet. . co wa, 

ce. Naturally consisting or formed of coral in the 
mass, _ : 
x61z Drayton Polyold, Wks. 1753 I1I, 846 Amongst the 
coral-groves in the Verginian deep. x713. Younc Las? 
Day 1. 302 Thro’ coral po, Thro’ labyrinths of rocks. 
x790 Beatson Nav, §& Alil. Mem. I. s9 Having nearly 
reached her destination, she, through the ignorance of the 
pilot, run against a coral rock. 28r9 Hepner Ayn, From 
Greenland’s icy mountains, From India’s coral strand. 184 
Darwin Voy. Nat, xx. (1852) 480 Some of the..encircled 
islands are composed of coral-rock. re 

8. General combinations: a. objective, as coval- 
Shing, -mahking, -secreting; b. instrumental, ‘as 
coral-bound, -built, -cinctured, -girt, -paven; @. 
similative, as coral-red; d. parasynthetic, as coral- 
beaded, -buttoned, -rooted, -stantened, As 

1883 Gd. IVords 113 Gorgeous articles of native dress... 
*coral-beaded, 1872 Dana Corals ii. 129 A *coral-bound 
coast. et dene umoene With Hicks Pasha 259 The 
white, *coral-buiit town of Suakin lay like a pearl-before 
me. 1848 CLoucu Bothie 1. 41 Waistcoat blue, *coral-but- 
toned. 1785 T. Warton Poems sg (Jod.) My *coral-cinctur'd 
stole, 3872 Dana Corads ii. 130 *Coral-girt islands. 1634 
Miron Corus 883 Heave thy rosy head From thy *coral- 
paven bed, ‘1700 Drypen Cock ¢ 0x 49 High was his 
comb, and *coralered withal, x88 Gardex 8 July 17/1 


. Handsome bold buds of intense coral-red. 1776 WirHrRinG 


Brit. Plants (1796) I. 33 *Coralrooted Twayblade. 1846 
Dana Zooph. it. g 9 (28483 5 The *coral-secreting polyps. 
1881 Mrs. Horman Hunt Childr. Ferus, 139 A branch of 
the yellow-tasselled *coralestamened acacia. . es 


’ 9. Specialcombinations: coral bead plant, 4 brn 
precatorius,'« native of India, bearing small scarlet 
egg-shaped seeds, used for necklaces and other 
ornamental purposes, also in India-as a standard 
of weight; coral-bean, the seed of the flowering 
shrub £7ythrina glauca, and of the bead- or neck- 
lace-tree, Ormosia dasycarpa; coral-berry, an 
American shrub (Sywiphoricarpus. vulgaris) allied 
to the Snowberry, but having the berries deep red 
(Treas, Bot. 1866); coral-creeper, a species of 
Kennedya (K. prostrata), a leguminous plant 
bearing large bright red'or pink’ flowers ;. coral- 
fish, a name for fishes of the families Chatodontidx 
and Pomacentride which frequent’ coral-réefs; 
coral-flower, the flower of Zry¢hrvzia: see’ CoraL- 
TREE; coral-grove, a‘dense mass of tree-like 
corals growing ‘together; coral-insect, a popular 
but erroneous name for‘a coral-polyp; . coral- 
island, an island of which the formation is due to 
the growth of coral; coral-lacquer, -lac, a. red 
lacquer, forming 2 surface ‘capable of being. carved 
in low relief; coral-milk . (see: quot.) ; -coral- 
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mud, mud “formed by decomposed coral ; coral- 
polyp, .one of the. individual animals of .a coral 
polypidom, -a coral-zoophyte; coral-sand - (cf. 
coral-mud); coral-serpent= CORAL-SNAKH; coral- 
shoemaker, a fish of the genus Zeathzs, found in 
the coral reefs of the Indian Ocean ; coral-stitch, 
astitch used in embroidery, producing an irregular 
branched appearance like that of some kinds of 
coral; coral-stone, limestone or marble com- 
posed of fossil corals; coral-teeth =CoRAL-ROOT 
(Miller Plast-2ames).; coral-worm =coral-polyp ; 
coral-zone (see quot.) ; coral-zcophyte =coral- 
polyp. See'also CORAL-PLAN,-~RAG, -REEF, etc. 

1860 BanrLerr Dict. Americanisms, *Coral Berry, the 
Indian Currant of Missouri, 1880 Gintner Fishes 525 The 
small Zoophytes. covering the banks, round which these 
£*Coral-fishes*; abound. 1777_G. Forster Voy. round 

. Worid 1, 263 A beautiful.erythrina, or *coral-flower. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1852) 461 These *coral-groves which 
.-had attained the utmost possible limit of upward growth. 
1gsz in Watson Phil. Trans. XLVI. 454 Upon the coasts 
of Barbary..he had the pleasure of seeing the *coral-insect 
move its claws or legs. 183z De La Becne Geol. Man. (ed. 
2) 149 MM. Quoy and Gaimard..paid particular attention 
to the *coral islands and reefs, 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. 128 The nutritive fluids, after elaboration by the 
polyps. .are conveyed into the larger deep-seated parallel 
tubes : the nutrient fluid contained in these tubes resembles 
milk so much that it is known by the name of *coral-milk. 
x878 Huxiey Piysiogr. xv. 254 The loose blocks are ce- 
mented into compact masses by means of coral-sand and 
*coral-mud. 1846 Dana Zoofh.. ii. (1848) 15 vote, The ani- 
mals of a coral zoophyte are coral-animals or *coral-polyps. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. iii. 68 Formed entirely of 
coarse *coral-sand. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist. (1790) VII. 
ix, arg (Jod.) The *coral-serpent, which is red, ond whose 
bite is said to be fatal. 1607 Torseut Four-f, Beasts (1673) 
12 It is liketo. the Marble called Lapis Coraliticus, *Coral 
stone. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. xx. 426 The ‘ coral. 
stone’ has a sparry crystalline aspect. 1840 CLoucu Difsy- 
chus u. iv. 140 But I must slave, a meagre *coral-worm. 
1865 Pace Hamibh. Geol. Terms s.v., In marine geology, 
the *coral zone. .is the region of the calcareous and stronger 
corals, and extends from 300 to 600 feet. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave-hunt. it. 71 In the tissues of the *coral-zoophytes it 
assumes the form of stony groves. , 

+ Coral, sb.2 Obs. [a. OF. ceeradl ‘balle du 
blé” (Godef.), chaff.] Chaff of corn. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 92 Coralle, or drasse of corne [X., 
P. coralys or drosse, A. coralyys], acus. ¢1480 Harl. A1S. 
1587 (in Prom. Parv. P) Acus, coralle. 

Corral; v. rare. [f Conan sd.t] trans, To make 

red like coral, to crimson. : 

.1648.-Herrick Hesp. (1869) 231 The immortall Sunne 
Corrols his cheeke to see those rites not done. 1658 W. 
CHAMBERLAYNE Love's Vict, 1v. 57 The modest blush Corals 
the virgin cheek no longer. 

Coralie, -ine, etc. : see CORALLIC, -INK, etc. 
Coralist (kprilist).. [f Conan + -1sr] A 

dealer or artificer in coral. 2 
. e335 Brockepon Handbk. Italy iv. 90 The shops of the 

jewellers, coralists, and dealers in silks and velvets. 

Coralla, pl. of CoranLum. 


‘Covallaceous, @ vare. [f. L. corall-um 
Cora-+ -Adgzous.] Of the nature of coral. 

3828 in Webster, 
+ Covallate,; v. rare. Obs. trans, 2?To make 
into or like coral. : 

3687 .G. Sranxey Heliont’s Vind, 275 The Arcanum 


Corallinunt..'. is: Mercury \ eae ger by mean of the 
Liquor Alchahest, and corallated by the water of whites of 


Egges. wos 
: Govalled, @ ff, Conab+-ED2.] Fumished 
or covered with coral... 

1729 Savace Wanderer v.(Jod.), The coral’d sea. 1869 
J.D. Banowin Prek,, Nations vi. 218 The sacred wave and 
coraled bed of the Erythreean sea, 

+Cowvaller. Obs. [f Cornat+-Er, Cf. F, 
coraillens,] One who.collects coral, a coral-fisher. 
1935 Dict. Polygraph. s.v. Coral Fishery, Twenty five 
quintals‘of Coral to each boat, this is divided into thirteen 
parts; of which the patron or master corallerhas four. 
*Corallet (kpralét). rare. [dim. f, CoratLum.] 
The coral skeleton of an individual polyp. 

1872 Dana-Corals i. 48 The coral of the zodthome being 
the corallum, that of each’ polyp in the compound corallum 
may be called acorallet. . ~ me Hel ne 

Corallian, @: arch. [f. L.:covallinu Conau+ 
2AN.] _Of or pertaining to coral; =CoraLLinE a. ; 
esp. in .Covaliian Sea. . mn dg 

x842 Darwin, Coral Kee7s (1874) The, space between 
Australia and New Caledonia, called by -Flinders the 
Corallian Sea,, RN ies % z : nO 
» Cova‘llic, a. rare.. [f. L: corallum Cora + 
-I0.] *Of-the nature of'or consisting of coral. 

x8rx° Pinkerton Petral, I. 42x A black coralic marble.. 
with madrepores an inch or two in length. * < 

-Coralli-domous, ¢. rare. [f. L. corall-um 
‘+ dom-zs home,-:. -008.], Inhabiting coral _reefs.. ' 
+1852 ‘Dana Crust, 11. 802 This corallidomous barnacle, 

‘ Covalliferous (kgrili-feres), @. “[f. as prec. + 
L.--/er bearing +-ous.] Coral+bearing. --" ~ 
“1875 Lyeww Princ, Geol. H. 1. xlix. 588 The Caribbean 
Seas are very coralliferous. —~ ate ae 


; Covalliform. (kpreiliffim), 2. | [f. as ‘prec. + 


-FORM.] -.Having the form ofcoral. « ~ - t. 


+ 805-17 R, Jameson Char, Aftit;-(ed.-3) 94 Coralloidal or 
coratliform, When two or three branches, having rounded 
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or, pointed extremities, proceed from one stem. 1826 D. 
Dennan, etc. Trav. 1. 30,Some curious, tubular, hollow, 
coralliform productions were picked up in the sand. 1869 
Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 33/2 They are coralliform. . bodies. 

joralligenous (kpralidzénas), o. [f. as 
prec, +-GENoUS taken (erroneously) in the sense of 
* producing’.] Coral-producing. 

3813 Chron. in Aun. Reg, 1812, 497 These coralligenous 
polypi are only a few lines in length. 1872 NicHoLson 
Pateont, 28 The coralligenous Zoophytes or ‘ corals’. 

Coralli'gerous, a. vere. [fas prec. +L. -ger 
bearing + -ous.] = CoRALLIFEROUS. 

Inmod. Dicts, 

Corallin (kpralin). Chem. [ad. L. corallin-us 
coral-coloured, coral-red: see -1n.] A red colouring 
matter, called also Pxonzn, obtained in 1861 by 
treating phenol with sulphuric and oxalic acids. 
Yellow corallin ( = Aurin\, a yellowish-red dye, 
obtained by heating carbolic acid with the same 
substances; so called because by heating with 
ammonia it is converted into the red corallin, 

31873 Nature 11 Dec. 113 By the addition of corallin..to a 
bromide of silver film, it becomes sensitive to the yellow 
ray. 1879 Watts Dict. Chent, 2nd Suppl. 391 Corallin 
is much used for dycing on wool, and may also be employed 
for printing on wool. spats 

Coralline (kg ralein), sd.1 [ad. It. (and mod.L.) 
corallina, dim, of coral/o Corau.] A name given 
originally to organisms thought to resemble or be 
of the nature of coral, but of more minute size, less 


firm texture, etc. 

Prob. first given to the calcareous sea-weed Corallina 
officinalis (sense 1 below); but also including the compound 
animal organisms of plant-like habit growing in the sea, 
then thought to be plants. When the animal nature of 
coral was recognized, the corallines (including Corad/ina) 
were transferred to the animal kingdom. More accurate 
knowledge has since separated senses 1 and 2. ‘The animal 
‘ corallines’ have moreover been found to belong to entirely 
distinct zoological divisions, some of them (Polyzoa) being 
Ceelomata, others (A’ydrozoa) being Coelenterata; hence 
the name is no longer a term of Zoology, though retained in 
popular use, as in ‘a collection of sea-weeds and corallines’. 

1. A genus of seaweeds having a calcareous 
jointed stem, one species of which (Corallina offi- 
cinalis) is common on the coasts of the North 
Atlantic; ‘a plant having the power of secreting 


lime like the coral animals’ (Dana). 

(1843 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 436 Coraline, coro- 
lina, is thought to be Brion, which is mosse growing to 
stones in the sea, and killeth the worms of young chil ren. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. u.v. § 6.91 That plants 
and ligneous bodies may indurate under water..we have 
experiment in Coralline. x857 J. G. Woon Cow. Obj. Sea 
Shore iv. 56 Of these plants the coralline is a good example ; 
for until a comparatively late period, it was placed among 
the animals in company with the true corals. 1880 Carrzn- 
TER in 19¢h Cent. No. 38. 615, 1 dredged slow-growing red 
calcareous Algze (true corallines) in the Mediterranean. 

b. As an ingredient in the Pharmacopoeia. 

1543 [see 1]. 1634 Brereron Trav. (1844) 47 He pre- 
scribed six grains of corallin. 1707 G. Mizce St. Gt. Brit. 
u. 17 Coraline is also. . strengthning, and good in hot Gouts. 
1732 Arsurunor Rules of Dict 407 Will kill worms, as 
Steel, Hartshorn, Coraline. 3882 Syd. Soc. Lex, Corallina 
officinalis, White worm-seed, sea moss, or coralline; for: 
merly given to children as anthelminthic. 

2. A name applied to plant-like compound 
animals with a calcareous or horny ccencecium ; 
esp. to the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, and the Sertularian 
Hydrozoa. In this sense, formerly in scientific, 
but now only in popular use. 

zgzx R. Braptey Wks. Naz. 15, 1 commonly find them ac- 
companied with Coralines, the Sea-Fan, and other such like 
Bodies. - 1767 Exus in Phil, Trans. LVIL 42r By a 
Coralline I'mean an animal growing in the form of a plant. 
1807 J. E. Smrru Phys. Bot. 4 Not being aware of the true 
nature of those half-animated beings called Corals and 
Corallines. 18g9 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1872) 387 A 
delicate branching coralline, studded with polypi. 1877 
Houxtey Anat. Invert. Animals viii. 453 The Polyzoa or 
Bryozoa: in outward form these animals bear a general 
likeness to the Sertularian Hydrozoa, with which they were 
formerly confounded under the name of ‘Corallines’. 

+8. Mountaiiz Coralline, Coralline Moss: old 
names for the Reindeer Lichen, from its resem- 
blance to Corallina. Obs. 

1598 Frorio, Coradline. .also Corall or mountain coralline. 
1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 240 Our Horse and Sheep make a 
shift to live upon the grass under the snow, and the Corallin- 
mosse call’d Muscus Marinus. 17836 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 859 The common coralline moss is the 
principal food’of the Rein-Deer, in winter. os 

4. atirib. a. Coralline Crag (Geol.): the lowest 
member of the ‘ Crag’ or Pliocene’ series of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, consisting of shells and ‘coral- 


| lines’ (Polyzoa) imbedded in calcareous sand. 


1835 E. Cuarteswortu in P/il, Mag. Ser. um. VII. 83, I 
propose to designate the lower [beds] as the Coradline Crag. 
1851 Ricuarpson Geol. (1855) 358 The coralline crag was 
partially consolidated‘before the deposition-of the red crag. 
31874 [see CORALLOID a.].-- ¢ 

b.. Coralline-Snake. z a 
_)3x802 G. Suaw. Zool, III. 432 Coralline Snake. »Coludex 
Corallinzs..scales..on the body. . disposed in longitudinal 

. Yays or stripes, representing,'in some degree, the articula- 


tions of.Coralline.- ain ‘ ns 
- @. Coralline zone: -the third-of the zones or 
_ strata into which Milne-Edwards and Forbes di- 
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vided the sea-depths, being that in which corallines 

(sense 2) abound. 

2876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. iii, 76 The Coralline 
[zone} extends from go to about 300 feet in depth. 

Coralline (kgtilin, -ain), a. and sb [ad. L. 
corallin-us of the nature or colour of coral; f. 
corallum, CORAL.] A. adj. 

1. Of the colour of red coral; red. Coralline 
ware: pottery of a red paste made in Italy in the 
17th and 18th centuries, 

,@ 1633 Lennaro tr. Charron’s Wisd. (1658) 19 The mouth 
little, the lips coraline. 1669 Wortice Syst, Agric. vi. §7 
(2681) ror Pyracantha..is raised..of the bright Coralline 
Berries. 1877 A, B. Epwarps Up Nile xii, 318 The pinks 
are coralline, : 

_2. Of the nature of coral; composed or consist- 
ing of coral, as coralline Umestone, marble, etc. 
Coralline oolite =Corat Rac. 

1660 Boyvte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xiii, 387 The same 
Coralline Corpuscles, 1673 Phil Trans, VIM 6158 
Corallin incrustations upon truly wooden and branchy 
sticks, 1856 Stantey Stat & Pads i. (1858) 83 It is these 
coralline forests which form the true ‘ weeds’ of this fantas- 
tic sea, 1869 A. R. Wautace Aladay sirelipelage Il, 2: 
All the parts that I have seen have either been volcanic 
or coralline, 1871 Puitiirs Geol, O.rford 299 The coralline 
oolite and calcareous grits must have been produced in long 
fringes and detached banks. 

8. Resembling coral ; coral-like. 

1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V, v1. ix. 8x The extremities 
form a kind of coralline leaf. 1870 Bextiey Sod, 122 
Coralline root is applied to a root which consists of a num- 
ber of succulent branches of nearly equal size, 

+4. fig. Of or pertaining to the coral, or ‘ tree of 
pearl’, which is Christ. Ods. Cf. Conan 4c. 

1649 J. Ecuiston tr. Behmen's Lpist. xxxi. iii, I make no 
doubt but the precious coraline branch of the new birth is 
begotten in you, 

‘3B. sb. (improper uses.) 


1. A coral zoophyte. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea § 537 Corallines are at work 
about the Gulf Stream, they have built up the Florida Reefs. 

2. = Coran (the calcareous substance). 

1779 Forrest Voy. NV. Guinea 269 The sand was too hard, 
and mixed with broken coralines for turtles to lay. 1863 
Srexr Discov. Nile 6 Next day we went on to Europa, a 
small island_of coralline. 1876 R. F, Burton Gorilla L. 
1.8 The outside walls. .are whitewashed with burnt coralline. 

Co'rallinite. Geol. [f. prec.+-1TE.] A fossil 
coralline. In mod. Dicts. 

Corallite (kgrileit), [F'L. corall-um +-17T8.] 

1. A fossil coral. 

x8x5 W. Purvis Oxudl, Min. § Geol. (1818) 141 Petrifac- 
tions of marine animals as corallites, enchrinites, pentacri- 
nites. 1834 Becxrorp /tady I. 364 Squabbles arise about 
the genus of a coralite. 

2. =COoRALLET. 

1861 J, R. Greene Man. Anim, Kingd., Catent. 155 So 
--may the fully developed sclerodermic corallum consist of 
a single ‘ corallite ’ or of several connected by a‘ ccenenchy- 
ma’, 2877 Huxrey Anat, (nv. Antu. ili. 155 The skeleton 
thus formed, freed of its soft parts, is a ‘ cup-coral ’, and re- 
ceives the nameof a corallite, 

8. Corallitic or coralline marble. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. 78 Cutlery.. Mounted in 
Rock Coralite and Pearl and Ivory Handles. 

Cowrallitic (kpralitik), a. ad. L. coradliticus, f. 
*corallites(see -1TE), f. coralfm.] = CORALLINEG. 2. 

180 Lertcu tr. Mriller's Anc. Art § 309. 35x There were 
other well known kinds of statuary marble, .the coralitic re- 
sembling ivory, from Asia Minor. 

Corrallize, v. nonce-wad. [See -14E.] trans. To 
make into coral. 

31890 Sat, Kev. 18 Jan. 88/2 Full fathom deep the well-in- 
tentioned Bowdler lies.. where his bones are being coral- 
lized. (Cf, Suaxs, Teszpest 1. ii.'397-] 

Coralloid (kgraloid), a. and sd. [f. L. corall- 
une CORAL + -OID: in mod.F. coralloide.]} 

A. adj. Having the form or appearance of coral; 


akin to coral. 

1604 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1606 Fossil Corolloid Bodies. 
29775 Pennant ibid. XLIX. 513 The greatest magazine of 
coralloid fossils, that J am acquainted with. 1874 Lyet. 
Elem. Geol, xiii. 178 From the abundance of these ‘ coral- 
loid’ mollusea the.. White Crag obtained its popular name 
of Coralline Crag; but true corals, as now defined, are very 
rare in this formation. . 

B. sb. Any organism resembling or akin to 


coral; = CoRALLINE1! 2. 
: 1948 Phil. Trans. XLV. 646 Some resembled Pearl-Neck- 
laces, and were a kind of microscopical Coralloids. 179% 
E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 32 Notes, Other marine animals 
called coralloids raised walls and even mountains by the 
congeries of their calcareous habitations. ° 
Coralloidal, z. [see -au.] =Coraniom a. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. u. v. §6. 91 Many coral- 
loidall concretions.. x805- [see CoraLiirorm]. 1865 W. 
Waurace in Reader No. 123. 520/2 Flos Ferri, or coralloidal 
Aragonite. 
|] Corallum. (kore'lim).° [L. corallune Conan; 
applied in a special sense] A coral; the cal- 
careous skeleton of a ‘coral polypidom ; also the 
horny, suberose, or siliceous tubular, envelope’ of 
any. zoophyte, whether colonial or simple. ‘ 
1846 DANA Zoofh.ii. § 9 (1848) 15 The'corallum in the live 
Zoophyte is, .in general wholly concéaled within the polyps. 
1855 Gosse Marine Zool. 1. 18-Hydroida..animals either 
naked} or inclosed in a horny, tubular envelope (coradZum), 
fbid, 24 Antennularia. Corallum ‘simple or ae yaar 
124-2 


ra 


‘CORALLY.. 


jointed, with slender hair-like branchlets set in whorls. x878 
Huxrey. Physiogr. xv. 251 The skeleton or corallum, .is left 
as a contribution to’ the solid floor of the sea. . F 

: Corally (kerili), a. [£ Conan +-x.] Abounding 
in or characterized by coral. __ 

2985 Jas. Kine Cook's hye Pacific Il. 106 Towards the 
bottom of the bay there is foul ually ground, 1835 J*ra- 
ser’s Mag. XI. 720 The red, or (asthese pupils: call it) the 
‘corally sea’... . oh : 

Coral-plant. i gcore tdeeatae y 

+1. A coral of plant-like form. Ods.. on. 

1774 Goins. Mat, Hist. (1776) VIIL. 193 The coral- 
plants, as they are called, sometimes shoot ont: like trees 
without leaves in winter; they often spread out a broad 
surface like a fan, and not uncommonly a large bundling 
head, like a faggot. 

2. A name ofthe plant Jatropha multifida (N.O. 


Euphorbiacex). (Miller Plant-names 1884.) 

1813 W. Ainsuie Mfat. Med. Hindostan 73 That species 
of Jatropha, called by the English the Coral plant .. 
(Jatropha Multifeda) is cultivated in, many..gardens. 

Coral-rag. Geol. [f. Cora + Rac in its 
local sense of hard coarse-textured rock.] The 
upper member of the Middle Oolite series, a kind 
of limestone, containing continuous beds of petri- 
fied corals. 

1816 W. Sarria Strata Ident. 19 The Coral Rag consists 
chiefly of lumps of coralline Limestone. 1878 Huxey 
Phystogr. xvii. 274 The coral-rag itself is altogether similar 
to the coral-limestone, ¥ 

Coral reef. A reef or marine bank of rock 
formed by the growth and deposit of coral; ‘a 
connected mass of coral structures, whether trend- 
ing away in long partially-submerged ledges, en- 
circling islands like breakwater-barriers, or rising 
as low ring-shaped islets above the water’ (Page). 

The reef-building corals are chiefly madrepores of the 
genera Meandrina, Caryophyllia, and Astroides, 

27485 P. Tuomas Frid. Anson's Voy. 151 A Coral Riff of 
Rocks between us and the Shore. 1832 Dr 1a Becne Geol. 
Alan, 15x In the Pacific, where volcanos and coral reefs are 
both abundant. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anion. Life 
743 Some of the Aadreporaria descend to great depths. . 
iB majority form the well-known coral reefs, 

Corral-root. [transl. of Ruppius’s name Co- 
rallorhiza.] A book-name of the orchideous plant 
Corallorhiza. 

1854 S. Thomson Wild Fi. ut (ed. 4) 138 One of the 
orchis family, the spurless coral-root, found only in a ve 
few situations in Scotland. 1883 R. ‘Turner in Gd. Wor 
Dec. 791/2 The Coral root and..Epipogium..are of a 
similar saprophytic character. 

{| Sometimes erroneously used for CornaLworr. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Coval-root.. sometimes applied to 
Dentaria bulbifera. 

Covral-snake. [f. Cora 7b.] A name 
given locally to many different snakes marked with 
red zones; ¢sp. the species of the genus Zlaps 
found in the southern U.S. and Central America. 

1960-72 tr. Fran § Ullaa's Vay. I. 60 The most poison- 
ous are the corales, or coral snakes. 1863 Bares Nat. 
Amazon vy. (1864) 117 The Coral-snake. .is a most beautiful 
object .. banded with black and vermilion. 1874 T. Bett 
Nat. Nicaragua 320 The beautifully banded coral snake 
(Elaps), whose bite is deadly. 

Coral-tree. 

+1. A name formerly given to the red or other 
branched coral, when it was believed to be of 
vegetable nature. Ods. 

1635 Davenanr Madagascar Wks. (1673) 212 They strive 
To root up Corall-Trees. 1670-98 Lassrts Voy. /taly Pref. 
6 Indeed the Coral-tree is neither hard nor red, till taken 
out of the sea, ; 

2. The popular name of the trees of the genus 
Zivythrina, which ore distributed throughout the 
tropical regions of bot hemispheres. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 288 The Coral or Red Bean 
Tree. 1778 Masson in PAil. Trans. LXVI. 296 We found 
here.. the coral tree, Evethrina corallodendron.. 1859 
Tennent Ceylou I. 1, iii. g2 One of the most, magnificent 
of the flowering trees, is the Coral trec. .It derives its Eng- 
lish name from the resemblance which its scarlet flowers 

resent to red coral. 1885 Lavy Brassey The Trades 323 
Lhe coral tree—the flower of which exactly resembles a 
spray of real coral, ; “ 

Co'val-wood. A fine hard cabinct-wood from 
Central and South America, which becomes of a 
beautiful red or coral colour. ; a 
. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 620 The Aquitztli of New Spain 
«.an clegant Tree called Coralwood. rgra tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs Y. 62 The Americans use the Coral Wood for 
several Sorts of Work. : : 

Co'ralwort,. [see .Wort.] <A ‘herbalists’ 
name of the plant Dentaria dulbifera, in allusion 
to its curiously toothed white rhizomes, 

‘197 Grranve Herbal u. ccclxxxi. 986 Called in English 
‘Toothed violets or Corall woorts. 1866 in Treas. Bot. : 


- | Coram (kdorém). A Latin preposition mean- 


ing ‘ before, in thepresenceof’, occurring in various 


legal and other phrases, eg. . - 

coram judice before a judge; covant nobis before us (i.c. 
the sovereign)=in our court of King’s Bench; corant non 
Judice before one not the proper judge, or who cannot take 
legal cognizance of the matter ; coran: paribus before one’s 
peers; coram populo before the people, in public. 
+ 1607 Cowen Juterpr. s.v., When a Cause is brought in a 
Court, whereof the Judges have’ not any Jurisdiction ; 
there it is-said to be: Coram nou judice.: a x64x ‘Br. 


984 
Mountacu-Acéts § Jfon. (1642) 279 You would never have 
brought ‘us’ coram him who is-the' common’ Father and 
Conservator of all. : fo Pe SN 

+ b. Hence, in phrase 70 bring under corant, call 
40 or 7 coram: to call to account, bring to book; 
so to have one under coram, i.e. under discipline or 
correction. Kp, Fi 

3542 Upatt Zrasu. Apophth. (2877) O¥ curréraypat? 
thai is, I am none’ tees PLE el brought under 
coram. ” x58z J. Bert Haddon's Ausw, Osor. 366 b, She is 
called to coram, before these cloisterers. 1588 Marfrel. 
Epist. (Arb.) 23 The jes were neuer calde in Coram 
for it. 3592 Greene Ufst. Courtier(x871), He hath had me 
under coram so often, 1598 R. Bernarn tr. Terence (1607) 
27x He supposeth that which he doth shall..come vnder 
coram. x6rr Corer, Disciplixer, to discipline, schoole, 
correct, bring vnder coram. 

G Used by confusion for Quorum. 

x598 Suaus. Merry W. 1 i. 6 Robert Shallow Esquire.. 
Iustice of. Peace and Coram. 1640-1 Kirkeudbr. War- 
Comn. Min. Bk. (1855) 73 The Committie foirsaid, halden 
.-be ane sufficient coram. 1681 W. Rosertson Phraseol, 
Gen. (1693) 782 Justices of Coram, farici guxstores. 

Coran, var. of Koran ; obs. f. CURRANT. 

+Cora’nce. Obs. A chaplet or garland: see 
Crants, 

Coranee, coranies, corans : sce CURRANT. 

Coranich, -noch, -nough, var. Coronacg. 

Corant(e, obs.f. Courant, COURANTE, CURRANT. 

+ Coranto! (korante). Obs. exc. Hist, Also 
6-7 couranto, chora(u)uto, 7 corranto, caranto, 
-onto, carranto, -ta, 7-8 curranto. [Ulti- 
mately from F. couvante lit. ‘running (dance)’; 
either a modification of the French word itself, 
assimilated to words of It. and Sp. origin in -o 
(cf. Conanto), or immediately from It, coranta, 
corranta ‘a kinde of French dance’ (Florio), an 
It. adaptation of the French. The French form 
was itself adopted somewhat later: see COURANTE.] 

1. A kind of dance; the same as CouRANTE. 

1564 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 313 Paid to 
Mr. Att! n for stayynge the choraunto..xxs. 1598 E, 
Guten Shial. (1878) 26 Excuse This quick Couranto of my 
merry Muse. 3599 Sans. Hen. V, 11. v. 33 They bid vs 
to the English Dancing-Schooles, And teach Lauolta's high, 
and swift Carranto’s. 16rz Coter., Couvante, a Curranto. 
16st Ocitsy sop (1665) 136 How stately move in a 
Coranto. 1692 J. Sauter Trinmnphs Fesus 24 The skip- 
ping Mountains in Choranto dance. x696 tr. Dumout's Voy, 
Levant 284 A sort of Country-Dance or Couranto, danc’d 
by Pairs. 1848 Macautay Hist, Zug. I. 383 He. .suffered 
the fair owner to ransom the rest cing a coranto with 
him on the heath, 3874 Green Short Hist. vii. 363. f 

2. A tune in triple time used for accompanying 
this dance ;= COURANTE 2. 

1597 Mortry Jutvod. Mus. (1608) 120 A_Carranta plaide 
in the new proportions them lately found out. 1668 
Suapwece Sadler Lovers 1. i, Torments me with a damn'd 
Coranto, as he callsit, wy his violin. 2976 Sir J. Hawnins 
Hist, Mus, 1V.u1. i, 387 The to. «isa melody or air con- 
sisting of three crotchets ina bar, but moving by quavers. 

3. attrib, as coranto movement, pace (the latter 
also ¢ransf. =‘ a very swift pace’). 

x160z Marston Ant. § Afeé, 11. Wks. 1856 I. ar Running 
a_caranto @x1627 Mippieton Jlore Dissemblers 
(N.), But away rid I, sir; put my horse to a coranto pace, 
1782 Mason Collect, Anthems xxxvi,1 cannot be persuaded 
that he. .ever admitted Coranto or Gavot movements. 

+ Coranto 2, Obs. Also 7 corranto, curran- 
to(e, coranta, caranto. [Avariant of Courant, 
modified in form in the same way as the prec.] A 
letter or paper containing public news; a gazette, 
news-letter, or newspaper; =Couranr sd.2 

x6ax Burton Anat. Afel, Democritus to Rdr. 3 New 
hooks, every day, pamphlets, currantoes, stories. 1625, 
Meape in Ellis Orig, Lett, 1, 318 III. 209, 1 send you 2 Cor- 
ranto. .it was well aired and smok’t before I received it, as 
our Lettres all used to be. «1635 Corser Poems (1807) 
140 Corantocs, dicts, packets, newes. 

attrib, @36532 Brome Cri, Beggar u. Wks. 1873 I. 212, 
1..stood..at the Coranto-shop to read the last great news. 

+Corantoly, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. .[f. Co- 
ranrol+-L¥2.} In the style of a coranto. . 

1669 Coxaine Odst. Lady Poems 302 He walkes corantoly, 
and looks big. . 3 

Corasie, -ive, obs. ff. Corsiz, CoRROSIVE. 
.Corasion: see Corrasion. 

‘Corassier, obs. f. CurnassiER. : . 
“+ Corat. Obs. rare. Name of an obsolete dish, 

%e1390 Forme of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin, 6 [xyhere 
see Recipe). : 

Coraunce, -awnece: sce Currant. 

Corb, -e, obs. f. Coars (Celtic Ch.). Hence 
Corbship = CoarBsHir. 

1607 Daviss 1s¢ Let. Zart Salish, Wks. (1787)248 Though 
the Corbe were ever in orders, yet was he. .usually married, 
Ybid., This corbship was in a manner hereditary. | 
_ Corb, obs. f£. Cura; var. of Corr. 2 
_Corbage, Corbal: see Koorsasy, CoRBEL. 

| Corban (k73bén). Also.6-corbone, 7.cor- 
bon, [Heb. pnp gorda ‘ offering’ (f. ap gérad 
to approach, draw near), in N.'T. Greek. «opBav, 
in Vulgate corbai, whence in Eng. N. T. versions. 
In sense 2 it represents L; cordana, Gr. wopBavas 
(Josephus and N. T.), perh. repr. an Aramaic 


R291p gorband, Syr. >300.] 


CORBEL. 

‘L. .Among the ancient Hebrews, an offering given 
to God, esf.in performance of avow. : .* ' 

1382 Wycur Mark vii. 1x Ifa man schal seye to fadir or 
to modir, Corban, that is, What euere sifte of. me, schal 
profite to thee. zg26 Tinpatz zé/d., Corban ; .which is: 
that thou desyrest of me to helpe the with, is geuen God. 
1757 Catmet (J.), If a man made all his fortune corban, or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to use it. 1865 Dixon 
Holy Land \1,234 Wanting’ funds to execute this mighty 
scheme. .Pilate employed the Corban—the money laid up 
in the Temple as given to God. is eae! 

b. transf. ' eae . : 
1648 Eikon Bas. (1824) vii. 49 Who thinke to satisfie all 
obligations to duty by their corban of religion. 

. The treasury of the temple at Jerusalem, 
where such offerings, when made in money, were 


placed; also ¢vams/. Church-treasury. Obs. 


a1300 Cursor Af;16337 (Cott.) To be don in bair corbanan 
{7 r2x, tresoric] Pai said pat_it noght doght. 1548 Upat, 
etc, Erasm. Par. Luke xxi. 164 Intu the corbone, that, is, 
their churche treasouric. 1582 N. T.(Rhem.) fait. xxvit. 6 
It is not lavvful to cast them into the Cérbana [Wvycur 
tresorie, CoverpaLe the Gods chest, CRANMER treasure]; 
because itisthe price of bloud. x6:0 A: Cooxn Pose Joan 
in Harl. Mise. (Malhb.) LV. 53 He complains of nothing, but 
that courtiers robbed his corban, I mean his monastery. 

Corbet, Obs. vave—1. Shortened f. Conse. 

1596 Spenser J, Q. 1v.x.6 A bridge. .With curious corbes 
and pendants graven faire. 

Corbe, obs. f. CurB: var. Cogs, CourBE Oés. 

}Corbean (korba). [F. = raven.J In the 
drapery trade, name for a dark green colour verg- 
ing on black. 

1833 Lamp Zéia (1860) 281 You flaunted it about in that 
overworn suit—your old corbeau. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop 
Mrs. Halib.t. xxiii, The gloves. .were of a very dark green 
colour, almost black, called corbeau in the le. 

Corbed, var. of CourBED Obs., bent, curved. * 

Corbeil, {lcorbeille. fad. F. corbetile (kor- 
bey) basket:—L. corbicula, dim, of corb-ts basket.] 

+L. Fortif. A basket filled with earth and placed 
on 2 parapet to protect and conceal the defending 
soldiers, Ods. ee 

1706 Pruturs (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Fortification, Cordeils 
are little Baskets about a Foot and a half high, eight Inches 
broad at the bottom, and twelve at the top, which being 
fill’d with Earth are often set one a t another on Breast- 
works or elsewhere, leaving certain Port-holes, from whence 
to fire upon the Enemy under Covert. 1818 in Topp; and 
in_ mod. Dicts. ; 

2. Arch. (See quots.) (Sometimes erron. corbel.) 
. 1934 Builder's Dict., Corbeils isa Piece of Carved Work 
in the form of a basket, full of flowers or fruits, serving in 
Architecture to some ent. Cordels ..the Re- 
presentation of a Basket sometimes seen on the heads of the 
Caryatides. 1823 P. Nicnorson Pract, Build, 583 Corbeils 
.- sometimes used to express the bell or vase of the Corinth. 
ian capital, 1876 Gwitr Encyel. Archit. Gloss, 

\|3. In the French form, sometimes used for an 
elegant fruit or flower basket. . _ 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fan. U. 17 In the truly 
graceful form of its dishes, cordciiies, compoticrs. 1849 
C. Bronte Shirley xxxii. 463 The full corbeille of blushing 
bloom, x88: The Qucen 3x Dec, 663/1 Many-tinted flowers 
they reserve for their bouquets or corbeilles. * ; 

Corbel (kgtbél), 5d. Also 4 ?corbyal, 5-7 
corble, 5-9 corbell, 6 corbal, 7 -ilfi. [a. OF. 
corbel, now corbcat :~late L, corvell-aint (nom, -28), 
dim. of corvits raven. bo Bike 

The architectural application of the term began in Fr., 
in which ‘there are cher senses transferred from that of 
raven’or raven’s beak, Hatzield, Dict, Géucra?, says that 
the architectural ‘corbel was originally cut slantwise (taillé 
en biseau), so that its profile would be beak-like, (The 
assumption in some English dictionaries that corded is to be 
identified with F. corécille a. basket, is entirely erroncous)]} 

+1. Araven. Corbe?s fee: part of a deer taken 
in hunting, left for the ravens; cf. ConBIN-BONE, 
RAVEN-BONE. Obs. 

ex3z5 Z. £. Allit. P. B. 456 He watz colored as pr cole, 
corbyal vntrwe, ¢x340 Gaw, §& Gr. And, 1355 Pe corbeles 
fee pay kest in a greue. : Sat 

.2. Arch. A projection of stone, brick; timber, 
iron, or other constructional material, jutting out 
from (not merely attached to) the face of a wall, 
to sippory asuperincumbent weight.  . . 

As defined by the French architects, a corbel shas parallel 
sides perpendicular to the surface of the wall, and must 
project farther than its own height. (Cf. Consone.). 

Some English writers ‘use the term more loosely, so ds to 
include e. g. the tapering projection sustaining the ribs of a 
vault called by the French cxlo¢ or ‘cud de lampe; and 
specially’ excluded by Viollet-le-Duc and Bose from their 
definition of cordcaxu, : ' 

-In English, the term appears to have been prey tech- 
nical, until caught up by Sir Walter Scott; his ‘corbels 
carved grotesque and grim’ have taken hold of the popular 
fancy, and associated the word with the notion of gro- 
tesque ornamentation ; but a corbel is not an ornament, nor 
docs ornamentation enter into its essential character. : 

2a x400 in Arnolde Chron, (x81x) 138 ¥f they bee affixed 
wt morter or lyme ..'as forneis, leedis,'caudorns, chemy- 
neis, corbels, pauemettis, or such other. [1419 Liver Albus 
(Rolls) I. 326 De Corbellis et Trabibus.] ¢1440 Prov. 
Parv. 92, Corbell ofa roffe,, tigilius. -.2481-90 Howard 
Househ, Bhs, (Roxb.) 304, To’ Holbeke for, makyng of the 
corble of the gret led iiijd. 1523 Dovctas eis. 
ix. [viii] 46 Round’ all about quhar-the. jonyngis «war 
worn, Redy to fal,.and corbalis all to torne. ‘1570 Le- 
vins Manip. 55 A corbel, post, wutudus . 2580 Hon.y- 
pann Treas, lr. Tong, Vue picrre quion appelle Corbear 


CORBEL, 


jortant de la muraille. .a corbell, a stone set out of a wall 
to. beare weight on.. 1617 Minsnev Dactor, A Coriell, 
Corbet, or Corbill in masontic, is a iutting out liké abragget 
or shouldering peece in‘ timber-worke,'@ (F'.] Corbean, i. Lat. 
corvus. 808 Scorr Last Jfiusty, 1, ix, The corbels 
were carved grotesque and grim. 1837 Howmrr Rar. Life 
va. xvi."(1862) 584 The massy font, the grim, grotesque hu- 
man heads for corbels. 1839 YEoweELL Arc. Brit. Ch. xite 
(1847) x32 Two human heads on the corbels of the arch. 
1849 Parken Goth. Archit, (1861) 243 Corécl, a projecting 
stone to carry a weight, usually carved. x862 Rickman 
Goth. Archit. 206 The dripstone..is in general. .supported 
by a corbel, either of a head or a flower. 2862 Macut. Mag. 
Apr. 53: On massive corbels, projecting from the fronts of 
the piers, there are placed the statues of the great men. 
188 Mechanic § 736 Brackets, or corbels as they are some- 
times called, are often’ taken advantage of to enrich the 
building. .by ornamenting them with carving or sculptured 
work. =, | ' 
- bs A short timber laid upon a wall, pier, or 
other bearer, longitudinally under a beam or girder, 
‘to shorten its unsupported span and give a better 
bearing upon the wall or pier. Also corbel-block. 
* 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 159 Corbel, a piece of Timber 
get under another piece of Timber, to discharge its Bearing. 
1820 Frencotp Carpentry (1853) 187 A tie-beam plate.. 
sree under the’ tic-beam, forming thus a corbel. 1873 
Wares Bridge Building 292 A small bolster, or corbel 
block, under the chord at the end, affords some protection at 
. the weak point in the chord, : . 
“I Erroneously alleged in many dictionaries to be 


‘used. by some architects’ for ‘A niche or hollow 
in a .wall, to contain a statue, bust, etc.’ An 
entirely baseless statement, taken over from CORBET. 

13695 Kunnerr Par. Antig, Gloss, 8 v, Corbet-Stones. 

t7o6 in. Puitirrs (Kersey), 2727-5r_in Cuampers Cycé. 

s.v.; thence in Jouxson and modern Dicts. ; also c 1800 A. 

J..Coox New Builder's Dict. 1835 P. Nicnorson Arch. 

Dict, 1. 291. 

19] Misused for Tl. covdet//e: see Cornetn, 

‘In Coox and Nicvotson as above. 

‘3. Com, as corbel-block: see 2 b.; corbel- 

head, a head carved on a corbel ; corbel-piece = 

Conpet ; corbel-step, a conjectural substitute for 

CoRBIE-STEP ; corbel-stone, a stone forming a 

corbel ; corbel-table, a projecting course resting 

.on a series. of corbels; corbel-tabling, corbel- 
tables collectively. - 

, 1848 Haprrecp Eccl. Archit. Eng. 1: Vigs. 6 and 7, re- 
resent the side and front face of a *corbel-head. 1862 
scxmAn Goth, Archit. a89 In a few instances a return is 

uséd instead of the common corbel-head._ 28g0'T. INKERSLEY 

Rom. § Pointed Archit, France 338 Projecting canopies 

corresponding to the *corbel-pedistals below. 1819 P, Nicu- 

ouson Arch, Dict. I. 29x *Corbel-Steps, those steps to be 
observed in the gables of some old buildings. 1885 Century 

Mag. XX1X. 876/1 The top of the gable wall was notched 

into corbel steps, 1435 in Kennett Par. Axntig. II. 254 

Aptanti et facienti xviii *corbel-stonys ponendis in pradicto 

muro, 3628 Vestry Bhs, (Surtees) 298 Mallering the portchis 

with lime, and putting in a corble ston. 1866 R. CHAMBERS 

Ess, Ser... 110 On the lowest corbel-stone .. my eye ..de- 

the date 1591. 1447-8 Wil Hex. V1, in Willis & Clark 

Archtt, Hist.Camdb. 1. 369 In height cxx fete vnto the *corbel 

table, 1849 Freeman 4 rchit. 179 The eaves, .rest commonly 

on small'arcades or corbel-tables without shafts, 2862 Rick- 
man Goth, Archit. 442 A row of corbels carrying the pro- 

jecting caves of the roof is called a corbel-table. 1848 B, 

Wess Contin. Eeclesiol 573 Chigiogna has a modernized 

church but retaining some.*corbel-tabling. x79 Sr G. G. 

Scorr Lect, Archit, II, 131 The windows of the triforium 

gallery, with the corbel tabling over them, still remain, 

Corbell (kgxbél), v. [£ Conve sb] Zo cordel 

out or off: a. trans. to support in a projecting 

position on or as-on corbels; b. zit7. to project 

on or as on corbels, ‘ 

1839 Sat, Revw-VII. ied int a wide. .chancel-arch, of 

which the shafts are corbelled off. 286x Beresr. Hore Zug. 
Cathedr, 19th C. 206 (The organ] boldly corbelling out from 
the choir triforium on the north side, 1874 Mick LEerawarre 
Mod. Parish Ch. 66 (The organ) corbeled out over head. - 

Corbelled (kprbéld), ga a. [f Coren sd, 
or u + -ED.] Furnished with or supported by 
corbels (Corbet 2); fashioned asacorbel. 

1843 Weale's Bridges UL. 9x Corbelled brestsummers. .re- 

guire nothing to abut against. 1870 F. R.. Wison Ci 
Lindisf, 29 Figures which stood on the corbelled brackets. 
1889, A: Guturie Periah u, iv, Old brick houses, with 
projecting corbelled roofs. ‘ 
ovbelling (kgxbélin), sd. [£ Corner sd. + 
-1y¢1.} Work'consisting of corbels, Also aétrid. 
1548" Hatt Chron, (809) 722 This woorké Corbolyng bare 
the candlestykes of antyke woorke, 1870 FR. Witson Ch. 
Lindisf. 68 Two clever and quaint pieces'of corbelling. 
b. attrib..; also corbelling-piece = CorBEL 2 b. 

1843 Weale's Bridges IL. 90 The beam or brestsummer 

bearing from pile to pile may be strengthened by. means of 
corbelling pieces, 1862. Rep, Directors -E, Ind. Railw. 
Comp. 28 Jumna ‘Bridge, Delbi..The wells. .have been built 
up solid, and the corbelling courses set. 

+Corbet. Ods.-! “[a. F. corbet:—Rom. type 

*corvette, dim. of coruzs raven, and.so a- synonym 
of OF. corbel, corbeazt.| =CORBEL sh, 20: . + 

+ 61384 Cuaucer_H. Famte m1. 214.Ne how: they hate yn 
sasoneryes As corbetz (Ca-xfon corbettis, Thysne corbettes) 
and ymageryes. [Bod/,. ATS. corbettz full of ymageryes}. 
3617 Minsneu Ductor, Corbell, Corbet, or Corbill in mae 
sontie, ..2686 Brounr Glossogr.,'Corbel, Corbet, or Cordil. 

{ Erroneously ‘explained in Dictionaries, etc., 

from misinterpreting thé prec. passage in Chaucer ; 
the error has been extended to CorBEL. - 
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616 But.oxar, Coréc/s, places'in wailes where 'mages 
stand. -(So in-Cockeram x6z3, etc,]. 1703 T. N. City 5 C. 
Purchaser 117 Corbets, Holes left in the Walls of ancient 
Churches, etc., for Images to stand in. 1838 J. Brirron 
Dict. Arch. 98 Corbets, Corbetts, Corbettis, have all been 
used as synonymous with cordels; but cordets seem more 
particularly to signify niches for images: Chaucer uses 
corbettis in this sense, 

Corbet: see Curver. 

|| Corbicula (kpsbi-kizl’). Znzom. Also, erron- 
eously, corbieulum. ([L, corbicula, dim. of corbis 
basket.] A part of the hinder leg of a bee adapted 
to carry pollen; =BasKET 7. 

x8x6_ Kirsy & Sp. Zntomol. (1828) IL. xviii. 117 Their 
posterior tibice also want the corbicula and pecten. 

Hence Coxbi‘eulate a., having or furnished with 
corbicula. 

Corbie (ky1bi). Sc. Also 5~y corby, 6 corbe. 
[f. OF. corb, or its derivs, coriz2, corbel: in Sc. the 
ending seems to be assimilated to the hypocoristic 
+Y, -1E, in Robbie, Sandie, ete.] 

1. A raven ; also, often, the carrion crow. 

¢1450 Henryson Tale of Dog 15 Schir Corbie Ravin wes 
maid Apparitour. 1g§13 Douctas -Zxeis xn. Prol. 174 
Quhill corby gaspyt for the fervent heyt. 1637-so Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 60 A corbie wes sitting on the houses top, 
crying, Croup, Croup, Croup. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 568 
In quest of..the Corbie, the Glede, and the Hawk. 

b. Also corbie-crow. 

@181x Leypen Lord Soudis, Nothing I wot he saw, Save 
a pyot upon a turret that sat, And beside it a corbie craw. 
31837 MacGittuvray Brit. Birds I. 498. 3837 R. Duxn 
Oruith. Ork, § Shet, 81. 

2. Corbie messenger : one who returns too late, or 
not at all: in allusion to the raven in Gen. viti. 7. 
(Cf. Corin quot. 1300.) 

ass Hoitanp Houlate \xiii, How Corby messinger .. 
Thow ischit out of Noyes ark. .Yaryit as a tratour, and 
brocht na tythingis. ¢z6xo Sir J. Metvit. Afem. (1683) 170 
(Jam.) His Majesty alledging that I was Corbie’s Mes- 
senger. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 448 He proved 

rbic messenger (as it is in the proverb) to his master the 
Pope; for he himselfe. .wes converted to the trueth; and.. 
became one of the Reformers. 1822 Hosa Perils of Man 
If, or (Jam.), I wadna like that we were trowed to be 
corbie messengers. “ . 

3. Comb. corbie-gable, a gable having corbie- 
steps; corbie-steps, projections in the form of 
steps on the sloping sides of a gable; occurring 
in old houses in Scotland, the north of England, 


and on the Continent. 

(This term appears in Jamieson’s Dict., 1808, as a modern 

Sc. vernacular name, with the synonym caé-stegs (also G. 
"katzentreppe); another fo not given by Jamieson, is 

craw. or crow-steps, used in the south of Scotland. These 

names have app. no literary history, and are evidently 
popular designations, meaning steps such as only a perching 
or climbing animal, like a crow or cat, could get at or use. 

Jamieson, however, offered the conjecture that corbie.steps 

might be a corruption of ‘ corbel-steps’ (of the existence of 

which he had no evidence whatever), and this merely fic- 

titious form has been adopted in some Dictionaries, etc.) 
1808 Jamieson, Cordie-steps, the projections of the stones, 

on the slanting part of a gable, resembling steps of stairs. 

1851 Turner Dow. Archit, 1, i. 24 Gable ends..are not un- 
fi ta rege drawn with corbie-steps. 1853 /ééd. II. 25 That 
corbie-gables should be so common in Scotland is readily 
accounted for. 1888 Freeman in Jrnd, Archaol. Lustitute 
XLV, 16 The slope of the aisles is cut into two stages so as 
to give the whole rather the air of great corbie-steps, 

orbil, obs. f. CoRBEL sd. 

Corbilion : see CORBULLION. 

+ Corbin, Os. Also 4 corbun, -oun. [OF. 
corbin, deriv. of corb, corp,.corf:—L. coru-ts raven: 
cf. L. corvinaus adj.) A raven. 

a 122g Ancr, R.84 Pe bacbitare. .beked mid his blake bile 
o cwike charoines ase pe pet is bcs deofles corbin of helle. 
@1300 Cursor M. 1892 (Cott.) For-bi men sais on messager 
pat lengs lang to bring answare, He mai be cald, with right 
resun, An of messngers corbun. 4d. 3332 (Cott.) Licknes 
to corbin [v.~ rauen] had he nan 3877-97 HotinsHEeD 
Chron, UT. 858/2 Embroidered with Corbins tethers, 

b. Con. corbin-bone, the raven’s bone, or 
lower end of the breast-bone of a deer. Cf. 


CorBEL sé. 1. 

a 1425 Bk. Hunting 1586 (Halliw.) Then take out the 
shoulders slitting anone The belly to the side to the corbin- 
bone. 1828-40 Tytter Hist. Scot. (1864) 1. 310 To give .. 
the quarre to thé hounds, ‘and the expected corbin bone to 
the raven. : 


+ Corbitate, v. Ods° [Ef L. corbita ship of 


burden.] ‘To lade a ship’. 
Corble, obs. f. CorBet sb. 
Corbolyng, obs. f. CoRBELLING, a 
Corbon(e, Corboun, obs. ff, Corban, CORBIN. 
Corbship: see Cors, obs. f. Coars. 


- {| Govbula (kfbiela). Zool. [L., dim. of corbis 
basket. : 

LA Aiea receptacle in which groups of 
gonangia. are inclosed, in some of the Ccelenterata. 

'386x J. R. Greene Man, Anim. Kingd., Calent., 95 A 
basket-like receptacle, or ‘ corbula’, within which the repro- 
ductive bodies are lodged. : 

2. (With tapital-C.) A. genus of-bivalve mol- 
luses living in mud or sand, related to the clam. - 
‘Corbule (kfibizl). Anglicized form of prec. _ 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I> 710 The Corbules are inequi- 
. Valve and regular shells - . F 


Cockeram 1623. 


CORD. 


+t Covbullion, corbilion. Os. [a. F. court- 
bouttion, f. court short + dotillon =bouillonnement 
boiling : see Littré.] A liquid composed of water, 
vinegar, white wine, and various seasonings, in 
which fish is boiled. 

1658 Maverne Archimag, Anglo-Gall. xiii. 41 Take..a 
little white wine, some of Corbilion wherein your great 
Carp is boyled. x74 Compt. Fam. Piece \. ii. 126 Boil 
them ina ce Corbullion, but not to Pieces. 

Corbul3e : see Cuin-BovILLI. 

Corby, var. Corbis Sc., raven. 

Corbyail, obs. f. CorBeL sd. 1 =raven. 
Corcass. (Corrupt. of Irish covcack marsh, 
moor.] The name in Ireland of the salt marshes 
along the banks of the Shannon and other rivers. 

1796 Morse Azer. Geog. II. 176 The most fertile of all are 
the bullock pastures of Limerick, and the banks of the 
Shannon .. called the Corcasses. 1846 MrCutnocn Acc. 
Brit. Empire (x854) I. 346 The famous pastures, called the 
 cnceag or caucasses, on the banks of the Shannon and 
Fergus, 


Corce, Corcelet, Corchet, obs. ff. Corse, 
CoRSLET, CROTCHET. 

I Coxrchorus (kprkéris). Bot. [a. Gr. udp- 
xopos name of a plant mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus.} 

1. An extensive genus of 7i/éacew, some of the 
species of which yield jute. 

2. A popular name of Kerria japonica (N.O. 
Rosacex, Spirwide) of which the double-flowered 
variety is often trained as a wall plant for its pro- 
fusion of yellow blossoms. 

1759 tt, Adauson's Voy, Senegal 118 Higher up, there 
were corchorus’s, or Jew's mallows. 1816 ‘I’. L. Peacock 


in Dowden Life Shelley I. 513 The front wall of the vicar- 
age was covered with corchorus in full flower. 


Corcle (kg1k'l), corcule (kpakizl}. Bot. (ad. 


. L. corcutum, dim, of cor heart: in mod.F. corctele. 


The L, form is also in use] A name for the 
embryo in the seed of a plant. 

[xg7z Ann, Reg. 171 The cotyledons .. which include the 
corculum or first principle of the future plant.] 1820 Jéid. 
111 The position of the corcle in the seed is always in the 
vicinity of the hilum, 1826 Goon Bs. Nat. (1834) 1. 166 It 
is the corele which is the true punctum saliens of vegetable 
life. 1879 Cassedt’s Techn. Educ. 1.106 At the base of the 
plumule is the corcule, or germ of the future plant. 

Corey, var. of Corsy, Obs., corpulent. 

Cord (kgsd), sb.1 Forms: 4-5 coorde, 4-7 
corde, 6 coarde, 7-8 coard, 4- cord, See also 
Cuorp sé. [a. I. corde string of a musical in- 
strument, string, rope, cord:—L. chorda, ad. Gr. 

, : : 
xopS4 gut, string of a musical instrument (made 
of gut). The later refashioning Cuonp, q.v., is 
now restricted to a few special senses.] : 

1. A string composed of several strands twisted 
or woven together; in ordinary popular use, now 
restricted to small ropes, and thick or stout 
strings ; but formerly applied more widely, ¢.g. lo 
the ropes of a ship, the string of a bow, etc. Cf. 
also whip-cord, welting-cord, and quot. 1835. Also 
applied to strands of wire twisted or woven to- 
gether. : 

@1300 Cursor AL. 21256 (Cott.) Abute his hals a cord pai 
fest, And tilward prison Grog cx305 St. Andrew in 
&. E. P. (1862) 100 Bynde him honde and fet..Wip stronge 
corden. c3400 Destv. Troy 2or2 pai kairen to pe cordis, 
knitten vp be saile, ¢1477 Caxton Yason 42 b, Saye no more 
that I take two cordes orstrenges on my bowe. 1483— Gold. 
Leg. 160/2 They hewe the cordes of the shyppe. «1533 Lp. 
Beaners Anon xlvi. 154 There was no cord but it was of gold 
and sylke. 1§35 COVERDALE Fudges xvi. 1x ¥E they bounde 
me with new coardes, 16r1 Biste Yoh ii. 15 A scourge of 
small cordes, xyrz Starts Spect. No. 444 4 A Twines 
Cord, strained with two Nails at each End, 1822-6 Pray- 
vain Nat. Phil, (1819) L. 85 The pulley is a wheel moveable 
on an axis with a groove cut in its circumference, round 
which a cord passes. 1835 Une Philos. Mant. 94 Turkey 
[silk] has a flaxen appearance, and consists of ten ultimate 
filaments, which form a cord of z}z ofan inch. 187: Mor- 
Ley Voltaire (1886) 344 Wearing ic cord of St, Francis. 

b. A rope for hanging ; the hangman's rope. 

2330 rn Merl. 1148 {hésez) Thei ye me hong bi 2 
cord. ¢1385 CHaucer L. G. W. 2485 Phillis, She was her 
owne deeth right with a corde. 1483 Caxton Cato Cj, Yf 
he had the corde aboute hys necke for to be hanged. 1604 
Suaxs. Oth. 11, iii, 388 If there be Cords, or Kniues, Poy- 
son, or Fire, 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals. 1. They will 
goon create you a Knight of the Hempen Cord. 1814 
Scort Ld. of Tales u, xiii, Lefe his men to brand and cord. 
31886 Montey Crit. Misc. 1. 44 Robespierre had the typic 
sacerdotal temperament. .its private leanings to the stake 
and the cord. — . . 

ec. ~l. The ropes inclosing that part of a race- 
course, near the winning-post, where the spectators 


‘stand; the part inclosed by them. : : 


2989-or (G. GamBavo’ Acad, Horsent, (x809) 113 Just 
as they Thorses] enter'd the, cords, they were both at laps. 
Zbid, r14-Whilst new wagers echoed from the, Betting Ga 
and cords every moment. 1879 Daily News 16 Apr. 2/3 
This order was maintained until inside the cords, when 
Leghorn was beaten. - Z 

a. transf.. | : : ee 

31878, Ure Dict, Avts LI. 244 The electrical cord in this 
cable is composed. of 7 small wires twisted together and in- 
sulated by a thick layer of gutta-percha, 


CORD. 
e. (without @ and g/.) As a material. 

1875 Gwitt Arch. § 2260 Patent copper wire cord..exten- 
sively used for window sash line. .picture cord, clock cord, 
etc. 3881 Jerrenies Wood Afagic I. iii. 73 The end of 
Pan’s chain. .was not of iron, but tar-cord. 1882 [see Cord- 
work in 12}. fod. A piece of stout cord. : 

4 Literal rendering of L, ftenécules in the Vul- 
gate (Heb. ban cord, measuring-line, tract, region). 

1382 Wyctir Zeek, xlvii. 13 For Joseph hath double coord, 
or fat 1609 Binz (Douay) Zeph. ii. 5 Wo to you that in- 
habite the cord of the sea, ss 

2. Anat. A structure in the animal body re- 
sembling a cord. 

+a. Formerly used to render L. wervus, Gr. 
veipov, applied both to the tendons or sinews and 
to the nerves. (Cf. NERVE.) 


b. Now applied generally to a nerve trunk, and 
spec. to certain structures, esp. the spermatic, 
spinal, and umbilical cord, the vocal cords ; see 
these words. 

1774 Gotpsm, Nad. Hest, (2776) VIII. 15 [The intestines of 
a caterpillar are] strengthened on both sides by a fleshy 
cord, by which they are united. 2830 R. Knox Béclard’s 
Anat. 20 A nervous ring..from which proceed two cords 
running along the whole fength of the body. 2842 E. 
Wuson Anat. Vade M. 550 The Spermatic Cord is the me- 
dium of communication between the testes and the interior 
of the abdomen, 1851 Carpenter Afan. Phys. (ed. 2) 540 
The thickness of the Spinal Cord differs considerably at its 
different parts. 1855 Ramspotuam Odstctr. Med. 79 The.. 
Umbilical Cord, or Navel String, is a rope-like cord running 
from the navel of the child into the body of the placenta. 

I In the following passage app. applied to a 
supposed vital fibre or ligament (cf. HEarr- 
strinG), with a fig. reference to the string of a 
musical instrument (sense 4). 

1613 Suaxs, Hen. VII, mn it, 106, I would ‘twere some- 
thing yt would fret the string, The Master-cord on’s heart. 

3. A part of a plant with a cord-like appearance 
or function. 

1776 Witnerixe Brit. Plants (1796) 1. 367 An elastic Cord 
taken out of the ripe Capsule, 1866 Tyeas. Bot., Umbilical 
cord, a thread by which seeds are sometimes attached to 
their placenta. | : 

+4. A string of a musical instrument; now 
written CHORD, q.v. 

1340 HAmpote Psalter cxiiii. 10 In psawtry of ten cordis 
til pe sall I synge. 1382 Wrcuir Ps, cl. | Ribbee! gee hym in 
cordis and orgne. (1820 Suetrey tr. Homer's nici to 
Mercury viii, CS dear as cords of sheop-git rhythmicat.) 
1830 Juan pe Veca (C. Cochrane] Frul. Tour ii. (1847) 10 
One of the young ladies .. examining my guitar, lightly 
touched the cords with her fingers. | oe 

+5, ddath. A straight line joining the extremities 
of an arc; now written Cuorp, 

3581 Recorne [see Cxorp s0.! 4]. ‘ F 

6. Farriery. (Usually £2.) A disease affecting 
the sinews of a horse ; string-halt. ? Ods. 

1g23 Firzners. Husd. § 92 ‘The cordes is a thynge that 
wyll make a horse to stumble..and appercth before the 
forther legges, «2605 Montcomerte /lyfing 3or The cords 
and the cout-euill, the claisps and the cleiks. 1626 Sunri. 
& Mark. Cov? 
with the Cords, take a corued [?cornet] made of the brow- 
antler of an old Stagges horne, and thrust it vnder the Cord, 
and twynd it ten or twelue times about..then cut the Cord 
asunder. Led. Gas. No. 3855/4 A brown-bay Horsc.. 
two small Knots on his Nose which was cut for the Cords. 

7. a. Arch. The semicircular nosing or projec- 
tion of a string-course. b. Glass Manuf. : 

1996 G. Sempie: Building in Water 137, The Plinth and 
Cord. 1807 T. Tionson Chen. (ed.,3) LL. 513 Cords. ‘These 
are asperities on the surface of the glass, in consequence of 
too little heat. | ee gs ; 

8.. A raised cord-like rib on the surface of cloth ; 
a ribbed fabric, es. corduroy; eé/ipt. in i. cor- 
duroy breeches or trousers. 

31976 Specif. af Woostenholme's Patent No, 1123, 3 Vels 
vetcen cords are made of the same materials, 1795 Alkin 
Manchester 163 The. fustian trade has also been improved 
by the addition of. strong and fancy cords. 1837 T. Hoox 

‘ack Brag i, Our sprightly gentleman in the scarlet jacket 
and white cords. 1843 Lever ¥ Aintox vii, A green coat 
of jockey cut, a bufi waistcoat, white cords, - 1875 Ure 
Dict, Arts Ul. 527 Cantoon is a fustian with.a fine cord 
visible upon thecone side, and a satiny surface of yarns 
running -at right angles to the ‘cords upon the other side. 
Lbid., An example of king’s cord or corduroy, and of Dutch 
cord, 4 oa . 
-.9. A measure of cut wood, esp. that used for 
fuel (prob. so called because originally measured 
with a cord): 2.pile of wood, most frequently 
8. fect long,’ 4 feet broad, and 4 feet high, but 
varying in different localities. + ‘ : 

1616 Sir R. Bortz Diary (1886) I. 1x2, 20 cordes of olde 
woode, ' 2679 Yarranton Zug. Jniprov. 61 A Tun and three 

warters of Timber will but make one Coard of Wood. 372: 

ond, Gas. No. 6447/4 Which Stacks or Piles‘of Wood di 
contain about Thirteen Coards. 1804 Netson in:Nicolas 
Disp.(x845) V. 437 Commissioned to procure ten chords ‘of 
‘wood for the Victory....28x7-8.Conpett Resid.. U.S. (1822) 
266, 2 dollars a cord for Hickory; a cord is 8 feet by 4, 


Farme 147 If your Horse be troubled - 


986 
and 4 a 4 J. Deavy in Law Tines.Rep. XXXL 
235/2 The the Yohu Francis, and her cargo of eighty 
cords ofash wood. :- - . 


b A measure of stone or rock. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 256 In some parts of Kent, 
Stones ars, mle Py the Cont, ee of Zi ae Feet: 
1882 Kentish Express x July 1, s.. for digging 300 
cord of rock, at Casio Near Hythe, 

10. Weaving. One of the strings which connect 
the leaves’ with the treadles in a pattern-weaving 
loom (or the neck or harness twines to the hooks 
in a jacquard loom) ; also, the space of the design- 
paper confined by two vertical lines and represent- 
ing one of the threads of the warp. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 982 Upon the design-paper .. 
the dots. .denote raising cords, the blanks, sinking cords. 

LL. jig. a. With reference to the binding or con- 
fining power of a cord. Chiefly in scriptural lan- 
guage, or expressions derived from it. 

1382 Wycuur Yod xxxvi. 8 If thei shul .. ben bounde with 
cordis of porenesse. — Prov. v. 22 With the cordis of his 
synnes he is togidere streyned. 1535 CoverpaLe Has. xi. 4, 
I led them with coardes of frendshi @1600 HooKer 
Eccl. Pol. vi. vi. § 8 The wicked shall be held fast in the 
cords of his own sin. 1667 Poote Dial. betw. Protest. 
Papist (1735) 53 Here is a fourfold Cord, which you will 
find is not easily broken. x8s0 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xxvi. 294 mysterious intimations which the soul 
feels, as the cords begin to unbind ere it leaves its clay for 
ever. 1883 Stevenson 7veasure Isl. 11. xiii. (1886) 104 The 
very sight of the island had relaxed the cords of discipline. 

b. A ‘thread’ which runs through and unites 
the parts of anything. 

1848 W. H. Bartiett Erpt to Pal. i, (1879) 13 Through 
all the. .multitudinous sights of Europe, there is found one 
central historic cord running up to antiquity. 

12. Comd., as cord-maker, -net; cord-bound, 
-like, -shaped adjs.; cord-drill, a drill worked by 
a cord twisted round it and pulled backwards and 
forwards ; cord-grass, a modern name for Spartina 
stricta (erroneously attributed to Turner, who 
called it Frail-bente) ; cord-leaf, a name given by 
Lindley to plants of the N. O. Restéacew (Treas. 
Bot.); cord-moss, ‘the genus Juaria’ (Miller 
Plant-n.) ; cord-reel, a reel on which cord is 
wound; cord-rooted @,, having roots like cords ; 
cord-winder, one who makes cords or ropes; 
+ cord-wise adv., in the manner of a cord; cord- 
work (see quot.). See also Corp-woop. 

1834 F. Wrancuam Homevics 11 The *cord-bound raft. 
1865 Tytor EZarly Hist. Man, ix. 241 The Brahmins still 
use & *cord-drill. 186x Miss Pratr Flowering Pl. VI. 51s 
*Cord-grass. 1884 Minter Plant-n., Spartina stricta, Com- 
mon Cord-grass, Mat-weed, Spart-grass, Twin-spiked Cord- 
Brass, 1845 Linptey V2 Rin (853) tog The *Cord- 
leafs (Restiacez). 161x R., Cordelenx, cordic, *cord- 
like, x809 Med. Yrud. XXII. 423 The inflammation crept 
ually up the vein, which was evident from its pecu- 
jar cord-like feel. xs80 Nortu Plutarch (2676) 236" Cord- 
makers, Sadlers, Coller-makers, 1630 in Binnell Descr. 
Thames (1758) 65 Any Draw-Net, *Cord-Net, or other 
Net. 2616 Sunre. & Maru. Country Farme 255 Many 
measures of zo ean many ee eer - ) one 
Tv ir. 55 Ord-root Grasses. % LLLIS Lfgit Maro. 
if, te 4 Tcord-shaped diadem round the hair. or Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4362/4 Lancelot Bowler .. *Cordwinder. xg4x R. 
Cortann Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., They waxe rounde in 
*cordewyse. 1882 Dict. Needlework, *Cord Work. isakind 
of coarse needle lace executed with black or coloured purse 
silks, fine bobbin cord, or strong linen thread. 

Cord, 5d.2 Obs. Aphetic f. Accorp; sec also 
Crrorn sd.2 

¢x1300 K. Adis, 411 He [tellith) to hire, by word and cord, 
Alle the jestis o mon his lord. 21340 4yeud. 38 pet hi 
my3ten his [==them] draje to hare corde. ¢1440 Generydes 
{sce Acconp sd. 2}, < 

Cord. (kgid), v1 Also 5 coord, 6 coard, § 
chord. [f Corp sé.1} 

1. trans. To furnish with a cord; to string (c.g. 
abow). - . nies 

¢1430 Pilger. Life Manhode,w..\wiii. (2869) 204. With be 
corde which pe bowe was corded, and bat j haue vneorded. 
2870 [see CorpDER 3}. : 

2..To bind. or fasten with a cord or cords... 

1610 Marniam A/asferp. u. v.228 You shal then cord him 
hard about the midst of the nécke. " 169x Lond. Gas. No. 
2646/4 A hair Portmantua Trunk, lock’d and corded. 1708 
Ocktey Saracens (1848) 423 He commanded his men to 
cord the tents closer together, 1844 Dickens Afart. Chus. 
vi, Miss Charity called him to come and cord her box. 3875 
Une Dict. A és IIL. 980 To cord.the treddle 1, to.the back 
leaf, put a raising cord, and to each of the other four, sink- 
ing cords. x : 

3. To stack or put up (wood) in ‘ cords’. 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. V. 652 The greater part of 
the wood which is transported to Hamburg. .ts first corded 
here, Emerson Soc. § Solit, xi. 239 The owner of 
the -lot finds only 2 number of discolored trees, and 
says. .‘ they should be cut and corded before spring * 

tCord, v2 Obs. Also corde. [Aphetic form 
of Accorpz.J °°. a3 iets ee 

1, trans. To bring to agreement, reconcile; = 
Accord @. 1.: f Wee 1% : 

@1300 Cutsor JZ,.9722 (Cott.) Meret and hir sisters tua, 
Blithli_wald i pos ey sua, ¢1440 Provip.- Parv. 92 
Cordyd or accordyde, concordatus. oo 

2. tntr. OF persons: To come to, agreement, 


agree zith; to agree, assent 40; = ACCORD v. 5,6. 


- CORDATE, 


€2380 Wyvetir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 101 or apeny pou cordist 
wip me. cxg400 Afol. Loll. or To pis sentens I suppose 
‘Austeyn to cord. 1430 Lyoc. Bochkes (1558) 1. xxii, 6 
Touching his dreme they.corded all in one.” ¢1435 Zorr. 
Portugal 1359, I cord with that assent. -°1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 11. 194 To gar thair myndis cord in one. 

f things: To agree, be in harmony ; zwzfer's. 
to be suitable ;- = Accorn z. 7, 8. ° .. 

3340 Hamrote Pr, Corse. 316 Pos says pe prophet David, 
Ina psalme pat cordes bar-wyth. ¢1374 Cnaucer Troylus 
[see AcconD v% 8}. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. z. It cordip to ben 
bprestis] toseuecomyn. 14.. Gram. Rules in Relig. Ant. 

I, 214 And how anowne substantyfeWylle corde with a verbe 
andarelatyfe. «1500 Chaucer's Drente 1250 Counsell cords 
not well in rime. ° : Ce Ree 
. So + Corxdable, + Co‘xrdant adjs., + Cordantly 
adv., = AccorDazLE, ete.; }Co'rding vil. sb., 
agreement, reconciliation = AccorDING; + Co'rd- 
dng A2/. a. and adv. = ACCORDING (in quot. 1593 
quasi-grep. = ‘according to’). - ae we 

a 2300 Cursor Al, 9515 (Cott.) A sample cordant [77i#. en: 
saumple cordyng], oe i tok Vte of sent Robert: bok. . 1382 
Wyeur 2 Chron. xx. 21 With cordaunt voice. ¢1400 AZo, 
Lott.6 Cordandli wip holi writ. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, 
vi. 214 And after oilderose We may baptize and name it, 
cordyng even. 1470-85 Maory Arthur i. xi, They..made 
grete ioye of their welfare and cordyng.’ 1483 Cath, Angi. 
75 Cordynge in sang, concentus. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 
(1868) 3 This loue was not wel lykely ne cordable. _ 1893 T. 
Watson Teares of Fancic lix. 208 To paint thy glories cord- 
ing their desart, 1860 Heavysece Count Filippo 22 As one 
struck string, To other cordant, with low breath responds. . 

Cordage (kfadédg). : [app. a. F. cordage in 
same sense, f. conte Cord: see -AGE. : Cf. also It. 
cordaggi pl. ‘all manner of cordage, tacklings or 
ropes for ships’ (Florio).] ~ 

1, Cords or ropes collectively or in the mass, ¢sf. 
the ropes in the rigging of a ship. 

1898 Barrer 7/cor. WVarres v. iii. 135 Cordage of sundry 
sorts. x60x R. Jounson Kined. § Comnew. (1603) 16 To: 
make sailes and cordage for the furnishing of. shipping. 
2634 Forn P. Warbeck v.iii, To brave the cordage Of a 
tough halter. a1643 W. Cartwricnt Lady Lrraut w, i, 
Wee'l give our hair for Cordage, and our finest Linnen for 
Sails. 1791 Hamutron tr. Berthollet's Dycing 1.1. it, i. 130 
From the strongest cordage, to the finest kind of thread. 
1847 Jilust. Lond. News 10 July 30/1 Amidst the-cordage 
and silk of the balloon. 1887 Stevenson: Undcrivoods 1. 
xvi 37 The ae hears Once more the cordage rattle. 

1» LraNSf, : 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 110 Grete ryueles and 
fromples, that putte oute the beaulte-of. the playsaunte 
vysage, that she sheweth all wyth cordage, aswelle in the 
nek as aboute the temples. 1599 T. Mfourer] Sidkwormes 
60 What cordage first they make and tackling sure. . 1847 
Loner. Zz. 11 iii. 23 A cluster of trees with tangled cordage 
of grape-vines, 1657 Dicxexs Lett, 28 Jan., His knitted 
brows ie turning into cordage. 

CG. fig. 
x649 Lovetace Pocus 307 Dragg’d on still By the weake 
Cordage of your untwin'd will, 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. 
xv. iit, The cordage of his life had been so strained and torn. 
2. The action of cording or tying cords. vare. 
16x6 T. Avams Sacr. Thank 28 This mans whole life is 
spent in tying of cords: his profession is,cordage. 
Cordarlle. Ods. Also 6 Sc. -ale. [a. OF. 
cordatile (14th c. in Godef., and in Cotgr.) =-It. 
cordaglia:—L. type *chordalia p\., f. chorda Conn : 
see -AL §.] Cordage; tackling of.a ship. 

1483 Caxton G, de la Tour Fj, Berynge with.hym the 
cordaylle wherwith he made his cordes. 1548 Adcrd. Reg. 
V. 20 (Jam.) Ane anker and tua cordalis. 2 
_tCordal. Obs. [a. OF. cordal, cordail cord :— 
L. type chordéle sing.: sce prec.] Sce quots, * 

1688 R. Home Asmory ut iit. 39 The Cordal, or String 
of the Mantle, with its Buttons, and Tassels, 1828 Berry 
Enc, Her. 1, .v., Cordes, strings of the mantle or robe of 
eee, made of silk and gold‘thread, interwoven like a 
cord, ; : ‘. 

Cordant, aphet.f AccosDanr: see after Corp z.7 

Cordate igzdelt),_a, : Also 7 cordat. - [In 
sense 1 ad. L. cordat-us wise, prudent, sagacious, 
f. cor, cord- heart, in sense of judgement} in sense 
grad. mod.L, condatis (Linnceus), in sense analo- 
gous to that of ovatus egg-shaped : see -ATE ? 2.] 

+1. Wise, prudent, sagacious. Ods. : 

x6gx Fuller's Abel Rediv., Life Colet 105 The Bishop 
assisted by two of his brethren, almost as learned and Cor- 
date as himselfc, «1734 Notun Lives (1890) lI. 9x He 
was cordate in his practice, and I, believe never in all his 
life betrayed a client to court a judge. . 6id, 125 To allow 
him assistants. .that he shall think faithful and cordate. 

+2. Hearty, cordial. Obs. rare. - ; 

- 1670 Maynwarine Physic, Régos. 1x7 Unanimous concur- 
rence and cordate adherence to one another. .1671 -—~ Pract. 
of Physic 45 Cordate esteem for all, those who have contri- 
buted their endeavours for so happy @ restitution. 

3. (Chiefly in Wat, Hist,’ Heart-shaped ; resem- 
bling in form a longitudinal section of a heart, ze. 
with- outline generally rounded, but pointed at-one 
end and having an indentation at the other. * - 

2769 J Watus Vat. Hist! Northiusd, 1. xi. 393 The de- 
pressed cordate Echinus, or Sea-Egg.. 1794: Marryn Xous- 
seax’s Bot.v.52 The form of these petals. .is usually cordate 
or heart-shaped. 1854 Woonwarp AMolZusca.u. 290 Shell 
regular, equivalve, free, cordate. 1882. Vines, Sachs’ Bot. 
476 The leaves of Selaginella..are usually cordate at the 


aS. . 1 - “i bse 
b. .Prefixed to another. adj.=‘ cordate and. ..’; 
or ‘with a combination of the cordate form’; as 


CORDATED. 


in cordate-amplexicail, -lanceolate, -oblong, -sagit- 

tate, etc.- Sée' also CornDATO-2 fa ite & : 

1848 Linpiey Sch. Bot, vi. (1858) 86 Floral leaves broad- 
ovate, at the base cordate-amplexicaul. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 310 Polygonum Convolvulus; leaves cordate- 
sagittate, ‘ : on Pi oenty Yue : 

- Hence Co'rdately adv., in a cordate form, 

1828 in. Wesster ; and in later Dicts, - cue 

+ Cordated. (kpsdettéd), a. Wat. Hist. Obs. 
[f. L. cordat-us + -ED: in earlier use than prec.] 
‘= CORDATE 3. . 

r7zg J. Periver in PAzl. Trans. XXIX. ‘243 Leaves.. 
more rugged and cordated at the Footstalk., 1768 PENNANT 
Zool, (x770) IV. 8 A young bird..with transverse bars of 
brown on the breast instead of cordated spots. 178 Coxe 
Russ. Disc. 336 The'leaves. .of'a roundish cordated figure. 

Cordato- (kf:dzto), combining form of mod.L. 
cordatus, CORDATE : ‘cf, CORDATE 3 b. 
+2866 Treas. Bot. 309 Cordato-hastate .. Cordato-ovate.. 
Cordato-sagittate. 

Cordavan,, obs. f. Conpovan. 

| Coxdax (kg:xdeeks). ([Gr. xépdat.] An inde- 
cent orextravagant dance of the Old Greek Comedy. 

“531° Exyor Gov. 1. xx, Dissolute motions and wanton 

countenaunces in that whiche was called Cordax.. 1812 R. 

Cumpertanp Aristoph., With the obscene device of an old 

hag Dancing the drunken cordax in her cups. 1820 T. 

Mrirchet. Avistoph. I. p. xxix, The cordax or dance of 

comedy. .1847 J. Lerrcu tr. AZiiller's Man. Archiol. 426 Sile- 

nus as a cordax-dancer, 

Cordeal, obs. f. Cornrat. 

Cordebeck, -derbeck, illiterate spellings of 
CAUDEBECK. 

1674. Lond. Gaz. No. 946/4 Black Cordebeck Hat. 1698 
Flatter’s Adut, in ‘N. § Q. 14 Mar. 89x 204 A new inven- 
tion of making hats, felts, Carolinas, Corderbecks. 2707 
E. Warp A7d, Rediv. 11. 1. 20 Behind these came two 
Bully Hecks With feather’d Cock’d up Cordebecks, 

Corded (kprdéd), a7. a. [f. Cord! +-zD.] 

1. Bound with cords; in He, represented as 
bound or wound about with cords. 

1486 ‘BA, St. Alans, Her, Ciij, Among odyr crossis oon 
is founde the wich is calde a coorddid cros..for hit is made 
of cordys. 180r Med. Frnl, V. 256 A_sense of corded 
tightness round his head. 1856 Airp Poet, Whs. 287 In 
corded stiffness pent. : : 

2. Having cords; made of or furnished with 
cords ; in the form of cords. sy 

1382 Wycur Pref, 2p. F¥erome vii. 72 The ten cordid 
sawtri. 1575 Hills & Inv. NV. C. (Surtees) ro Bedsteades not 
coarded. xg9x Suaks. Tzvo Gent.u. vi. 33 This night he 
meaneth with a Corded-ladder To climbe celestiall Siluia’s 
chamber window, x82 Sourney Omzztana II, 4x All 
Minorites. .and all the corded families, 1830 E, Hawkins 
Anglo-Gallic: Coins 1x The legend is contained within two 
corded circles. | . : 

3. Having. raised lines or stripes, like cords, upon 
the surface ; es. of textile fabrics: ribbed, twilled. 

1g60-72 tr, Funan §& Ulloa’s Voy, 11.126 The Indians.. 

apply themselves to weaving bays, corded stuffs, etc. 1847 
Raic, Corded... furrowed. 1882 Beck Drafer’s, Dict., 

Corduray, a thick corded stuff of cotton. 1884 Gir?’s Ozu 

Paper Web, 227/: The corded turtle, so called because of 

seven deep furrows or grooves on its shell. , 1886 STEVENSON 

Dr, Fekyll x. 121 The hand. .was lean, corded, knuckly. 
4, Piled-or-stacked in ‘ cords’ (see Corp 50.1 9). 
1847. Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I. 489 The 

kennel by the corded -wood.- : 

Cordee, var, of CHORDEE. : 

Cordelier (kjidélior), Forms: 4-5 cordi- 
lere, 6 cordillere, -yler, -elere, -eleix, 7 -ilier, 
6~ cordelier. [a. F. cordelier, in OF. also cor- 
deler, £.. cordele (now cordelle), dim. of corde Corp: 
see -IER:. Cf. It. cordeghere, -cordighere, OF. 
cordelois, med.L, cordelita, cordiger.] - ; 
‘. A‘ Franciscan friar of the strict rule: so called 
from the knotted cord which they'wear- round the 
‘waist. yes Res x 8s er 
* ex400 Rout, Rose 7461 So been Augustins, and Cordileres, 
And: Carnés, and eke sacked fteres..Full holy men, as I 
hem deem. xgo0-zo Dunpar Tidings front Session 45 
Baith Carmeleitis and Cordilleris Cumis thair to genner and 
get’ma freiris, 332 LynpEsAy Afouarche 5685 With small 
nummer.of Monkis and Freris, Off Carmeletis, and Corde- 
leris. 1663 ButLeR Hid. 1, i, 260 Of Rule as sullen and 
severe As that of rigid Cordeliere. ¢x720 Prion Thief § 
Cordelier iv,-A-Nérman, though late, was obliged to ap- 
pear; And who to‘assist but a grave cordelier?- 1827-Mac- 
AULAY Co. Clereyyzan's Trip to Camb, iv, Av army of grim 
Cordeliers.’, Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears,, - 

.2, pl.'Name of one of the political clubs of the 
French Revolution (club des cordeléers), so called 
because it met in'an old convént of the Cordeliers. 

1837 CariyLe Fy. Rev. 1, 1 iv, The whole Cordeliers 
District’ responds to it. Jdéd.-.:1 v, One party, which 
‘thinks She Jacobian lukewarm, constitutes‘itself into CZud of 
the Cordeliers; a hotter Club ; it is Danton’s element. - 

'- 3. Name ‘given to‘a’ machine.for répe-making. 
3878 in Rossiter [dlustr. Dict. Sc, Terms, 
Cordeliere. - Also 6 Sc. cordelere. [a. F. cor- 

delidre the cord of the Franciscans, 'a similar cord 

orig. put:vound the armorial bearings of widows 
and maidens to ‘niark their devotion to St. Francis 


of Assisi, and in various transf. senses ; £. F. corde-. 


“er: see Littré. Now usually. written -2re as in 
‘Fr., and pronounced kordaligr.]  ~ . 
‘ls Her, A knotted cord. : : 


987 


aiz2g A. Nisset Heraldry iv. 59-60 (Jam.) All the above 
churchmen, who use and ‘exterior ornament of a 
hat above their arms, have also a cordeliere (issuing out of 
the same), which is.a cord with two running knots on each 
side, whereat hang down the foresaid tassels on both sides 
of the shield. . 

+2, ‘Knotted cordwork on embroidery’ (Cotgr.). 

562 Jnventories (1815) 133 (Jam.) Upoun the silver corde- 
leris knottis of gold. a 

+3. ‘A black and knotted silk neckerchief’ 
(Webster). (So F. cordelidre in Cotgr.) 

+ Cordelin. Ots. rare. [prob. a. OF. or AF. 
*cordelizt; see CORDELIER and -IN.] =CORDELIER I. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 258 Frere Hugh of Malm. 
cestre was a Jacobyn, And William of Gaynesburgh was a 
Cordelyn. . | - 

Corrdeling, -elling, Zf/. a. [f. F. cordeler to 
twist.] Twisting. 

1864 in WensTer ; and in later Dicts. 

Cordelle (kfsdél), sb. [a. F. cordelle, dim. of 
corde Conv.] 

4:1. (See quot.) Ods. 

3847-78 Hattuwe, Cordelles, twisted cords ; tassels. 

2. Canada and U.S. A towing line or rope. 
[The only sense in mod.F., and thence adopted in 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley.] 

1823 J. D. Hunter Alem. Captivity 84 Where rapids oc- 
curred in the river, we assisted at the cordelle, or towing- 
line, from the shore. 1884 Harfer’s Mag. June 125/1 A 
*Kanuck’, or French Canadian, at the oar or the ‘cor- 
delice’, the rope used to haul a boat up-stream. 

Cordelle (kp-sdél), v. Cazada and U.S. [f. 
prec. sb.] éavs. To tow (a boat) with a cordelle. 

1838 S. Parker £.xplov. Tour (1846) 144 The men of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company cordelled several batteaux down 
this rapid—part of the men going in the boats, and part on 
shore cordelling, 1885 U. S. Grant Mes. II. xli. 37 To 
get up these rapids, steamers must be cordelled. 

4+ Cordement, Ols. [Aphetic f. acordement, 
Accorpurnt.] Agreement, reconciliation. 

¢13320 Six Beues 1199 And kiste hire at pat cordement. 
a1480 Le Morte Arth. 2422 Syr, shalle I neuyr of corde- 
mente wene, That we myght frendys be ajeyne? 1483 
Cath. Angl. 75 A Cordement, concordia, concordancia. 

Corden, -ar, -er, obs. ff. Corpwatn, -ER. 

Corder (k7-udex).  [f. Corp v.1 +-ERr1,] 

1. One who oe oF ibstons with a cord. 

¢1430 Pilger, L; ‘anhode w. Witi. (1869)204 My mooder 
Chatites was cas and. thredere of pis corde. 1824 
Soutney in Le#d. (1856) III. 449 Take care this box be a 
little better corded than the last, the corder whereof ought 
to have been sent to the treading-mill._ 

2. An operative who forms a cord, welt, or 
braid, in the shoemaking and other trades. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 280/2 A ‘corder’ forms the top 
and button scallops over a round-pointed piece of steel.. 
fastened toa table. 3891 Dazly Chron. 18 Mar. oft Bon- 
naz Braiders and Corders. — Permanent weekly hands 
wanted. : . . . 

3. In a sewing-machine: An appliance for stitch- 
ing a piping-cord, or the like, between the folds of 


a fabric. 

3870 Willox § Gibbs Price List 22 Cording with the 
Corder. The Corder lays the Cord while the Machine 
stitches it in. 

Corderoy, var. of CoRDUROY. 

Cordevan,-vant, -wane,-wayn(e,-weyne, 
obs. ff. CORDWAIN. j 

+ Cordi- in derivatives, formerly not infrequent 
for Carvi- from Gr. xapéia heart, on account of 
the identity of meaning and greater familiarity of 
the Latin cor, cord-: e.g. Cordialgic, Cordi- 
gnostic (properly cardiognostic), Cordiology. 

1639 C. Nose Juexped. of Exped. 4,1 shall leave that to 
the great Cordignostick that is above. 1725 Braptey Fav. 
Dict. U.s.v. Stomach, A Cordialgick Pain. , 1817 Black. 
Mag. 1. 38 Why may not the human heart be registered in 
a good sized quarto volume.. and be made the basis to a 
system of Cordiolozy. did. To expose her heart ,. to the 
manipulation of a cordiologist. ; 

Cordial (kfdial), cand sd, (Also 7 cordale.) 
[ad. med.L. cordial-ds (perh. immed. through F. 
cordial, 14th c:), f. L. cor, cord- heart + -aL: cf. 
L. concordialis, f. concordia.’ Cordialis appears to 
have been in its origin.a word of medicine] 

A. adj. +1. Of or belonging to the heart. Ods. 

Cordial spirits (in Medizval.Physiology)=Vitat sfirits, 
for ‘the Vital Spirit resides in the heart, is dispersed by the 
arteries, etc’, and-‘by the labour of y® complexyon of the 
brayne..is the vital spirite made. anymall ’ (Salmon 1671). 
1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 112 pei [veynes] bryngen liif 
& dewe norischinge & cordialle spiritis. xg99 A. M. tr. 
Gabclhouer’s Bk. .Physichke 116/x Heerwith inungate the 
Cordiall pit verye fat, and this will allsoe cause appetite. 
3603 Frorio Afontaigne 1. xxvii. (1632) 426 If it be neither 
cordiall, nor stomacall. 1646 Str T, Browne Psend. Zp, 
Iv. iv. (1686) 153 An opinion.'. which magnifies the condition 
of the fourth finger of the Left Hand ; presuming therein a 
cordial relation. - - |. ne ieee Sabon 0? 

b. Of the’heart as the seat of feeling, affection, 
etc.; internal. i Den aR heat Fe CA 

. 1841 Myers Cath. 7h. w.-§-39. 382 The verbal is very 
‘often quite different fromthe cordial Creed. . ae 

? 2. Of medicines, food, or beverages: Stimulating, 

‘ comforting’, ‘or invigorating the: heart ; restora- 

tive, reviving, cheering. - . ’ 

+ Cordial watery =spirit (obs... ©.” = 


a 


. -IZE.) - 


CORDIALIZE. 


147t Rierey Comp. Alch. 1x. in Ashm. (1652) 175 Fode to 
Man and Woman most cordyall. 1533 rsa Coes Hetthe 
(1541) 94 a, Al thinges whiche be cordiall, that is to say, 
which do in any wise comfort the hart. 164-78 Butters 
Dial, agst. Pest, (1888) 55 A cordial ointment against the 
Pestilence. 1634 Mitton Comus 672 This cordial julep 
here .. With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed. 
1719 De For Crusoe xviii. (1858) 287 He had brought me a 
case of bottles full of excellent cordial waters. 1797 Cotr- 
nipce Christaded 1, O weary lady, Geraldine, I pray you, 
drink this cordial wine! 1811 A. % Tuomson Lond, Disp. 
(2818) 215 Juniper berries are diuretic and cordial. 


w6rx Suaxs. IWint. T, v. iii. 77 This AMiction ha’s a taste 
as sweet As any Cordiall comfort. 1655 Futter Ast. Caszb. 
(1840) 189 He bestowed on them cordial statutes, (as I may 
call them,) for the preserving of the College in good health. 
3754 Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) I. xxviii. 204. All Sun- 
day..was a cordial day to her from morning to night. 

3. Hearty; coming from the heart, heartfelt; 
sincere, genuine, warm; warm and hearty in a 
course of action or in behalf of a cause. 

¢1477 Caxton Yason 128 My only cordyall Joue and frende, 
¢ 1489 — Blanchardyn xlix. 190 Enflamed wyth yre & of 
cordyal wrath, for loue of their lord. @ 1833 Lp. Berners 
Huon cixxix, 2x My dere and cordyall Ronde, @ 166r 
Punter IWorthies (1840) 11], 178 He was a stout and valiant 
gentleman, a cordial poleene ¢1950 SHENSTONE Elegies 
xili, 7 Soon may thy breast the cordial wish resume. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke’s Hist, Ref 11. 183 To induce the em- 
peror to give the cause his cordial support. 1870 R. W. 
Dare Week-day Serm, x. 184 A cordial abhorrence of what 
is sensual. 

b. Warm and friendly in manner. 

1795 SouTHEY Joan of Arc i. 276 By the gentle Queen 
With cordial affability received. 1837 W. Irvine Capi, 
Bonneville Ul, 157 The latter took a cordial leave of his 
host. 1866 Gro. Huot J’, Holt (1868) 58 ‘ Right’, said the 
minister, in a deep cordial tone, 

q 4. quasi-adyv. =‘ By heart’. Ods. 

€1475 Partenay Prol. 10, I not aqueynted of birth natur- 
all With frenshe his verray trew parfightnesse, Nor en- 
preyntyd is in mynde cordiall. 

B. sb. 1. A medicine, food, or beverage which 
invigorates the heart and stimulates the cireulation ; 
a comforting or exhilarating drink. Comm. Aro- 
matized and sweetened spirit, used as a beverage. 

1386 Craucer Prol. 443 For gold in Phisik is a cordial 
[z.7. cardial, cordeal, accordial), Therfore he louede gold in 
special. 1526 Pilgr. Pexf(W de W. 1531) 171 As pocyons, 
laxes, cordialles, plasters, and other medicynes. — xg90 
Srenser F, Q. 31. v. so Costly Cordialles she did apply. 
x6xz Woonatt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 250 Aquavitar dis- 
tilled out of Wine. .the chief cordial in cheering the heart 
of man. 1727 Swirt Gulliver ni. viii. 168 Observing I was 
ready to faint, {he] gave me a cordial to comfort me. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Zale of Tyne vi, 100 He. sipped his even- 
ing cordial. 1847 De Quincey Sf. Ail, Nun v, ‘Lhe 
closet which held the peppermint-water and other cordials. 

b. dransf. and jig. 

1479 Eart Rivers shea The book named Cordyal which 
treteth of the four last and final thinges. 1394 Snaks. 
Rich. 111, wu. i. 41 A pleasing Cordiall..Is this thy Vow 
ynto my sickely heart, 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. ut. 
ii, 155 Harmlesse mirth is the best cordiall against the 
consumption of the spirits. 178 N. Cotron Visions in 
Verse (R.), Reflections on a life well past Shall prove a 
cordial to the last. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Clubs 
Wks. (Bohn) ILI. 92 Of all the cordials known to us, the 
best, safest, and most exhilarating. .is society. ; 

Comb., as cordial-bottle, -glass; cordial- 
maker, manufacturer, ‘a manufacturer of liqueurs, 
syrups, and sweet drinks’ (Simmonds ‘Dret. Trade 
1858. 

1663 Nssiies Cutter Colman St. 1. viii, Fetch me the 
Cordial-glass in the Cabinet Window, 1800 Mar. Encr- 
worth Lottery i, She thought herself obliged, every quarter 
of an hour, to have recourse to her cordial-bottle, 

Cordialgic, erroneous f. CARDIALGIC. 

+Co'rdialine, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. Corpran 
+-INE.] Of the nature of a cordial. 

1674 R. Goprrey Znj. § Ab. Physic 87 With some other 
Cordialine Medicine. .to revive and keep up his spirits. 

Cordiality (kprdie'liti). [f. Conpran + -1TY: 
cf. F. cordialité (Oudin, 16th c.); It. cordialita.} 

+1. The quality of relating to the heart. Ods.-* 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. wv. iv. 184 That the prac- 
tice..had any such respect of cordiality or reference unto 
the heart will much be doubted. : 

2, Cordial quality: a. Heartiness, earnestness, 
sincerity. ‘ ae 

[zg98_ Ftorto, Cordialité, hartines.] x6rr — Hartinesse, 
cordiality. xg35 Younc Centaur ii, Wks. 1757 IV. 158 
The sound cordiality, and constant warmth ofa disinterested 
friendship. 1786.A. Mrrcnett in Ellis Orig. Let#, 11.456. IV. 


- 370, I trust to the King’s justice, and to the cordiality with 


which he acts, for a full discovery. 1835 Mortey Dutch 
Rep. ui. iv. (1866) 212 Margaret of.Parma hated the Cardinal 
with great cordiality. ate wot 

‘pb. Sincere good-will or friendly feeling towards 
others; warmth and friendliness of manner, - 

zzgeo Swier in Craftsman No. 232, 1 will. not, suspect 
the present~fidelity of’ France, and their . cordiality«to 
the protestant establishment. 1796 Jane AusTEN Sense.§ 
Sens. (2849) 63 He..did not return your kindness with any 
cordiality. 1844 H, H..Witson 3774. Judia I, 125-Had 
there been any cordiality between the European officers and 
the native garrison. 187 Mortey Voltaire, (1886) 12 His 
cordiality, towards progress and improvement, 


Cordialize (kfudiileiz), v.  [f. Corptan + 


1. ¢rans, To make into‘a cordial., 


CORDIALLY. 


19974, Pennant Torr Scot. in 1772 342 Rum, cordialized 
with Jelly of bilberries, 1862 Sata-in Semple Bar. Mag, I. 
304 They hastily swallowed mugs full of steaming egg-hot 
and cordialised porter, vote 

+2. To treat with cordials. Ods. rare. ~ 

1807 Afed. Yrui. XVII. 43 A state which the unwary 
would ‘assert to “be typhus, and begin. .to cordialise. 

8. To make cordial or frieiidly. 
1817 Be. Jess in Life § Let?. ixii. 57 
- congenializes and cordializes human Itfe, 

4. intr. To become cordial; to be.on terms of 
cordiality, fraternize (with). Chiefly Sc. 

1834 A. Knox Corm. 11. 164 I have not, beyond these 
walls, one thoroughly congenial soul. .I do not know even 
one, who cordializes with me, on the same intellectual 
level, 1863 J. Brown Hora Sudsec. (ed. ? 62 With devo- 
tional feeling. .he cordialized wherever and in whomsoever 
it wasfound. 1864 — John Leech (1882) 14 He would have 
found one student.. with whom he would have cordialised. 

Cordially (kpiditli), adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2.] 

+1, =! By heart’, Obs. rare— 

1479 Caxton Cordyadl A iv b/2 Y* they may cordyally be 
enprynted with in your hertes. 

. Heartily, with all one’s heart, in a way that 
proceeds from the heart. 

1833 Lp. Berners Avon exxxix. 517, 1 desyre you 
ryght sordeally, my dere frynd, shewe me yf ye have any 
hurt. 26 . Gover Chr, Directions il, (1831) 24 If thou 
dost cordially resist and mourn for thy manifold distractions 
in prayer. 3709 Foster in Life § Corr. (1846) I. 123, I cor- 
dially sympathize with you. 184x Exewinstoxe Hist. Sud. 
Il. 552 He cordially detests the Hindtis, 1860 Tynpaut 
Glac. 1, xvi. 104 To this I cordially agreed. ' . 

3. With hearty friendliness or good-will; in a 
manner that betokens warm friendliness. 

1781 Cowper Retirement 379 How cordially I pressed 
His undissembling virtue to my - 1795 Burke Corr. 
IV. 325 Mrs. Burke desires to be most cordially remembered 
toyou. 1848 C. Broste ¥. Eyre ii, I was cordially in- 
vited to eat, 3885 Manch. Exam. 15 May 6/1 Lord John 
. cordially shook hands with him. 

+ Cordialness. Ods. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
= CORDIALITY. 

1611 Cotor., Cordialité, cordiallnesse, heartinesse. 1675 
Broons Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 550 The cordialness of his 
love. 1691-8 Noreis Pract, Disc. 1V. 288 In all the 
Reality, ¢ rdialness, Sincerit and Constancy of [our love}. 

Cordicole (kpradikoul), (ad. mod.L. cordicola, 
f. cor, cordt» heart + -cola worshipper.} ‘A wor- 
shipper of the heart’: a nickname for one who 
worships the ‘ Sacred Heart’. 

1854 J. B. Darcairns Devot. Hrt. of Fesus (ed. 2) 38 It 
was in Jansenist periodicals that the nick-name of Cordicoles 
was attached to the members of the Confraternities, [7883 
Catholic Dict., s.v. Heart of Fesus, Nicknamed ‘ Cardiola- 
tra’ or ‘ Cordicolze’, and charged with Nestorianism. 

Cordierite (kfidiarsit). Az. [Named (in 
1813) after Cordier 2 French geologist. Sce -rrE.] 
A synonym of IoLitE. 

1814 T. AttaNn Ain. Nowten,, Cordierite. 3879 Rutiry 
Study Rocks xii, 210 Cordierite-granite is a variety. .con- 
taining cordicrite or iolite. 

Co'rdies. ‘An American name fora kind of 
felt hat, covered with camel or goat hair’ (Sim- 
monds Dict. Trade 1858). 

Cordiform (kf sdifpm), a. [f. L. cor, cordé- 
heart + -rora. Cf I*. cordtforme.] Heart-shaped. 

ati bg Joramen; the obturator foramen. of reptiles, 
Cordiform tendon; the central tendon of the diaphragm. 

1828 Stark Liem. Nat. Hist. 11. 286 Thorax slightly 
convex; scutellum generally cordiform. x8s Ricitarpson 
Geol, 292 The, .marine turtles have the carapace cordiform 
and depressed like an elliptical arch. 1887 Beokwvori Dec, 
34 The famous cordiform map of Apian. [This map (1530). 
the earliest known on the single heart-shaped projection. 
Brit, Mus. Cat.) | 

rdignostic : see CorDI-. 

Cordil: see Cornyn, the water-newt. 

Cordilere, -ier, obs. ff. CoRDELTER. 

| Cordillas. Oss. [F., formerly cordillats, f. 
* cordille, dim. of corde Cond: cf. cordillon.] 

74 Fr. Bk, of Rates 67 Cordillats Stuff per Piece of 28 
Elis. 1858 Sissonns Dict. Trade, Corditlas, a kind of 


kersey. 

| Cordillera (kprdilyéri). (In 8 rarely cor- 
@elier). [Sp. = mountain - chain, ‘the running 
along of a rocke in great length’ (Minsheu 1599), 
f, cordilla, in OSp. string, rope, dim. of exerda:— 
L. chorda cord, rope.] 

A mountain chain or ridge, one of a series of 
parallel ridges; in ~/. applied originally by the 
Spaniards to the parallel chains of the Andes in 
South America (as Cordilleras de los Andes), sub- 
sequently extended to the continuation of the same 
system through Central America and Mexico. 

Some geographers in the U. S. have proposed to transfer 
the name to the more or less parallel chains of theRocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevada, with their intervening ridges 
and tablelands, termed by them the Cordilleran region; 
but this is not approved of by European geographers. - 

1704 Collect. Voy, (Church) II, 12/1 The Cordillera grows 
rougher. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.60 Pinchinea, one of 
the Cordeliers, immediately under the line. 1816 Keatince 
Trav. (1817) J, 212 A cordillera and an atom are wielded or 
cast with equal. facility by her (Nature’s} powerful hand. 
1833 Penny Cyel. 1, sr1o/i (sv. Andes) At, the northern 
limit of the group of Loxa..the main range divides into two 
subordinate chains,-or cordilleras. ‘1879 Dana Alan. Geol. 
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(ed. 3) x5 A cordillera includes all the mountain-chains in 
the whole great belt of high Jand that borders a continent. 

Jig. 1781 Arcuerin Naval Chron, X1,290 The ship upon a 
bed of rocks, mountains of them on oneside, and cordeliers 
of water on the other. ‘ 

Cordillere, obs. f. ConDELIER. 

+ Cordiloquy. Obs. zonce-wd. [f. LL. cor, cordt- 
heart, after ventriloguy: cf. CaRDIPHONIA.] A 
speaking from the heart. - - 

_x64z Futter Holy & Prof. St, w. ix. 83 Some have ques- 
tioned ventriloquie, men strangely speak out of their 
bellies. .might I coin the word cordiloguic, when men draw 
the doctrines out of their hearts, etc. 

Cordinar, -er, obs, f. CORDWAINER. 

+Co'rdine. Ods. rare. 

16xx Cotcr., Cordous dune trompette, the cordines or 
strings of a Trumpet. — : 

Cording (kpidin), vb2. sb. [f. Cord v.1 and 
sb. + -ING 'J 

1. The action of binding or fastening with a cord; 
hanging (quot. 1619) b. Weaving. The con- 
nexion of the treadles of a loom with the leaves of 
heddles by cords, in such 2 way as to produce the 
pattern required. 

1619 H. Hurron Follies Anat. 334 cording be your end, 
a@ 1633 Austin Jfedit. (1635) 279 Like a Shepheards Tent 
that falls tothe ground for want of pinning, cording, and 
sowing, 1822 A. Prppie (éit/e) Linen Manufacturer, 
Weaver, and Warper's Assistant, with Tables, Drafts, 
Cordings, etc. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 524 The draught 
and cording of common fustian is very simple, /did, III, 
982 Fig. 1955 represents the draught and cording of a fan- 
ciful species of dimity. . 

2. concr. Cords collectively; cordage; corded 
work, 

1571 Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 363 Ij dossen cordin 
for Te ddes xij4. 1616 Frercuer Hus, i goss Iv. i, Nay 
then I must buy the stocke—send me good cording, 170. 
Collect. Voy. SCaurch) IIE. 583/2 They use Cording instea 
of Wood for Fuel. 1771 Smotett Humph. Ci. 1.24 May, 
A narrow brimmed hat, with gold cording, 

8. Cording quire (of paper): sce quot. 1825, 

16sz Urnquiuarr Yewe? Wks. (1834) 382 Writing. .upon 
the loose sheets of cording-quires. 1825 Hone Everyday 


Bk. I. 1139 Cassie Quires, the two outside quires of the 


ream, also called cording quires, ; 

Cording, vé/. sb and ppl. a., aphetic f. Ac- 
CORDING ; see CoRD v.? 

Cordiology : see CorvI-, 

Cordite (kpsdsit). [f. Conv + -1Tz.] A 
smokeless explosive, introduced in 1889, so called 
from its cord-like appearance. 

1889 Daily News 2 Oct. 5/3 The new explosive, known 
by the name of ‘cordite’ on account of its curiously string- 
like appearance, 189: Pall Mall G. 30 May 7/2 A velo- 
city of no less than 2,669 ft. has been realized witha r931b. 
charge of cordite from a 6-inch quick-firing gun. 

Cordivant, -iwin, obs. ff. Corpwain. 

Cord-leaf; see Conn sb.1 

+ Cordlett, Obs. [Cf F. cordelette small cord, 
dim. of corde Corp. 

But perh. = cordillats, Corpiixas.} 

366: in Tofographer (1790) 20, 6 Cordletts and fowre 
Blanketts. 

+ Cordly, ? Obs. [Cf. I. cordille young tunny 
emerging from the egg: sce Littré.] ‘A tunny’ 
(Halliwell). (No authority or reference given.) 

Cordon (kf'sdon,-fn), sb. Also 6 cordone, 8 
cordoon, fa. F. cordon, deriv. of corde CoRD; = 
It. cordone, Sp. cordon, Pr. cordo: in It, an aug- 
mentative, in I* also diminutive. The enrliest form 
in Eng. appears to have been cordone from It. ; but 
this was soon superseded by the Fr.] 

1. Fortif. A course of stones along the line of 
junction of the rampart and parapet, or forming 
the coping of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. 

zgo8 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 127. The ditch..to be 
made so deep, and cast vp so high, that it should couer the 
wall; at Ieast vnto the Cordone. 1706 Pritiirs (ed. Kersey), 
Cordon. .In Fortification, a row of stones. .sct between the 
Wall of the Fortress that lies a-slope and the Parapet which 
stands upright; serving for an Ornament in Defences made 
of Masons-work. 1782 Sige of Aubigny 60 Humiecres.. 
had already gained the ofthe rampart. x8s9 F. A. 
Grieritus Artil, Man. (1862) 261 The Cordon is 2 semi- 
circular projection of stonc..placed at the top of the slope 
of the revetment of the escarp. 

2. Arch. A string-course, or projecting band of 
stone, usually flat, on the face ofa wall. 

1706 Pauturs (ed. Kersey), Cordon..In Architecture, 2 
Plinth, or edge of Stone on the out-side of a Building. 1739 
Lanetye Short Ace. Piers Wests. Bridge 36 The Masons 
set the last Stone of the Torus or Cordon. 1876 Gwitr 
Eneyel. Archit, Gloss., Cordon, the edge of a stone on the 
outside of a building. : 

3. Gi. A line of troops composed of men placed 
at detached intervals, to.prevent passage to or from 
the guarded aren ; a chain of military posts. Also 
atirib., as in cordon system, duty. | : 

3788 Afise. in Aun. Reg. 373/2 Uf [our officers} order us to 
form ‘a line, we can do it; but if they call-that line a 
Cordon, we must be obliged to apply to the. Chaplain 
for a Denouentent of-the mysterious word.‘ 2796 Morse 
Aimer, Geog. 1.754 These trodps..are dispersed at posts 
placed at proper distances on a » Surrounding the 
colony on the land side, 1817 Wynn in Pari. Deb. 356 
A cordon of troops had been stationed on the banks of the 


CORDONNET. 


river to intercept any.communication. 1877 ‘Field Exerc, 
Infantry 314 There are two systems of outposts, viz. the 
Cordon system, and the patrol system. — ‘ oes 
_ dD, transf. Av continuous line or circle of, per- 
sons round any person or place.. be oe 
1854 M. Hartanp Alone xxiv, He attached himself to 
Mrs. Read's cordon ‘of admirers. -- 1883 Lp. R. Gower Aly 
Remin, U1. xxii. 70 A large crowd..kept back by a cordon 


of police, 


©. Ag... xe San, Cay Se eran a Bat ‘ 
1792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 21 They propose that.all 
Europe shall form a cordon to hedge in the cuckoo. 1868 
G. Durr Pol, Surv. 212 To draw round it a cordon, and 
to allow. .no rival near the throne, 1879 W. F. Steven- 
son in Gd. Words-Mar. 158 Foreigners who have been 
excluded by the strictest cordon ever drawn. 

4. A ded line between infected and unin- 
fected districts, to prevent intercommunication and 
spread of a disease or pestilence. Called -also 
sznitary cordon. oe 

1826 Jas. Mux in Westm. Rev. V1. 264 Ifa cordon against 
the ordinary plague is an ent measure, etc. 1860 
G. A. Srortiswoove Vae. Tour 89 A sanitary cordon as a 
protection from the plague may have mitigated the ravages 
of this scourge in Eastern Europe. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 
10 June 4/6 ‘They will establish cordons and lazarettos in 
order to insure the complete isolation of all infected towns. 

5. An ornamental cord or braid forming a part 
of costume. Also, the cord wom by Francis- 
cans. 

1578 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 219 (Jam.) Lang slevis with 
silver pasmentis and small cordonis of silvir and blew silk, 
3599 Sanpys Exropx Spec. (T.), All lay brethren and sisters 
thatdid weare St. Francis's cordon. 1619 Z. Bovp Last Battell 
(x629) 960 (Jam.) What are such cuts and cordons, silkes 
and satins. .but infallible tokens of an unsanctified heart? 
1632 Litucow 77av. 1x, (1682) 367 This done he, knitteth 
the Cordon of the Cloak about him. 166: Morcan, Sh. 
Gentry ti. 4 Ordinary Jews had the cordons or binders of 
their fringes of this colour. 1842 Acnes Srricktanp 
Queens Eng, \. 28 Unconsciously tied and untied the rich 
cordon that fastened his cloak several times. 1882 Cussans 
Heraldry 242 The Mantle {of the Order of the Garter]. .is 
fastened by a rich white cordon, with large tassels, which 
extend to about the middle of the body. . 

b. Her. An ornamental cord accompanying ‘the 
shield of an ecclesiastical dignitary. - 

16. A ribbon, usually wor scarfivise, as part of 
the insignia of a knightly order. [Either con- 
fessedly Fr. (kordoi) or a Gallicism, the English 
equivalent being Rripzon.] ; 

Grand cordon: that distinguishing the highest class or 
grade of such an order, Blue cordon (F. cordon bien): the 
sky-blue ribbon worn by the Knights-grand-cross of the 
French order of the Holy Ghost, the highest order of 
chivalry under the Bourbon kings; hence extended to other 
first-class distinctions: cf. Buve Riopox, These and similar 
names are also applied to the wearers of the insignia, and 
by extension to other persons of distinction ; cordon bien, 
jocularly or familiarly, a first-class cook. ; 

1927 Philip Quaril 255 He meets with several Noblemen, 
some with a blew Cordoon. 1792 A. Youre Trav. France 

The ceremony of the day was, the King’s investing the 
Duke of Berri, .with the cordon blue, 1829 Souriey Piler. 
to Comp. wv. vit. 263 For in his family, and this The Corpo- 
ration knew, It rightly would be valued more Than any 
cordon bleu. 1836 T. Hoox G. Gurney ITI. 62 Cordons, 
as they call them, .the things they wear over their.shousders 
with the Garter, Bath, Thistle and St. Patrick. 1863 Kinc- 
LAKE Crimea. (1876) 1, xiv. 229 He suffered himself to be 
policy stripped of his grand cordon of the Legion of 

‘onour. 

7. Hort. A fruit-tree made by pruning to grow 
as a single stem (usually as an espalier or wall 
tree), Hence cordon-irained, cordon tree. 

1878 W. Rosinson Parks § Gard. Paris (ed. 2) 280 A 
cordon means a tree confined to’a single stem, that stent 
being furnished with apart, or... little fruiting branches 
nailedin, /d/d, 427 The U form, or double Cordon, is best 
suited for a very high wall or fence. 1882 Garden 16 Scpt. 
264/1 The fruits were all gathered from cordon-trained 
trees, 3885 Pal? Afail G, 22 Oct, 6/: Byramid, bush, and 
cordon trees..that will often with their first year’s crop re- 
pay their cost. ; a 

+8. ‘The twist of a rope’ (Bailey fol. 1730-6). 

+Co'rdon, 2% Obs. rare. [a. I. cordonner, f. 
cordon.| sat ee ‘ 

1. trans. To twist into a cord or rope, 

1623 Favine Theat, Hon, 1. vii, 110 This long haire, 
tressed and cordonned after the Anticke praclise. 

2. To ornament with 2 cordon or braid. 

3361 Jn. R. Wardrobe (1815) 248 (Jam.) Item, sevin 
quaiffis of claith of silvir, cordonit with blak silk," : 

Co'rdoned, tpi a. [f. Conon +-rp 2,] | 

1. Decorated with the cordon of an order. 

1856 Lever Martins of Cro'M. 263 Your starred and 
cordoned agitator of the Bourse.: tg 

2, Having an encircling line or band iw relief. 

1889 ‘A thenzune 34 ee 825/3 In most cases they [vases] 
were surrounded by beads or raised ‘ cordons ' which divided 
them into zones. .the clay counterparts of the-‘ cordoned’ or 
pedestalled vases. : : ; 
-Cordonay, obs: f. CoRDWAINER:, 

i Cordonnet. [F. (kordong), dim. of cordon.| 
A loosely spun‘thick silk thread or weak cord 
made from waste or inferior ‘silk, and used -for 
fringes, outlines of lacework, etc., where strength 


is not required. ; ioe ae 
1858 Sismonns Dict. Trade, Cordonnet, coarse silk. 1886 
W. A. Harness Dict. Fire Ins., Cordonet. ar 2s 


CORDOUS. 


+Co'rdous, @. -Obs. rare—+. [prob.. repr. a 
med.L. *chésdosets, £. chorda Cord.] Affecting the 
‘cords’ orsinews. © + -- 

e100 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 99 Pe-crampe is a sijknes cor- 
dous eiber nervous, 5 wae 

Cordovan (kf1ddvien), a, and sd. Also (6 cox- 

duban), 7 cordovant, 7-8 -devan, -divan, -de- 
vant, -divant, (cordiaunt). [a. Sp. cordovin 
(now: cordobdn) ‘cordouan or Spanish leather’ 
(Minsheu. 1599) ; cordovduo adj., of Cordova. The 
same word as Corpwarn, but adopted directly 
from Sp, at a later date. Originally, and- still 
dialectally, cordova'n ; the forms in -an¢ appear 
to be owing to false: analogy ; perh. to association 
with van-, avaz-, as weakened form of AVANT-.] 
"A. adj. Of or- pertaining. to Cordova; made of 
the leather there mannfactured. 
‘ gsgx Percivat, Sp. Dict., Taperados, the inside of a 
cordouan skin turned outwards, 1618 Fietcner Loyal 
Suby. ve vii, You musk-cat, Cordevan-skin! 1676 Eruer- 
EDGE Aan of Modem. tii, 1..was almost poison'd with a 
air of Cordivant gloves he wears. 1828 Scort J. Af. Perth 
iv, His’ walking boots»were of cordovan leather. - 1848 
TuHackrray Van. Fair xiii, She removed the cordovan 
leather from the grand piano. 

_ B. sb. 1. One who belongs to Cordova (L. 
Cordiuha).: 

1599 Br. Haut Sat. 1. iii, 29 The famous Corduban. 

2. Cordovan leather; = Corpwam. 

a@x6z25 Frercuer Faiths Sheph. 1. i, Hanging scrip of 
finest cordevan. x6gx OGitny sof (1665) rr4 In Cordo- 
vant at leisure walk the Street. 1708 Motreux Rabelais 
1v. Vi. (1737) 23 Of their Skins the best Cordivant will be 
made. x81x A. Scorr Poems, Rural Content iv, But now 
they're flung by, an’ I’ve bought cordovan. 1875 Ure Diet. 
Arts 11, 96 In..leather whose grain is tender, as cordovan, 
which is manufactured from horse-hides. 

4°3.-A skin of this leather. Ods. 

+ ¢7643 Howent Lett, (1650) 11. Vote poem, No Roman 

perfumes, Buffs or Cordovans. 3927 W. Matuer Yug. 

Man's Comp, 407 Goat-Skins undrest, Cordevants. 1750 

Beawes Lex Mercat, (1752)734 Red and yellow Cordouans. 
* Corduane, obs. f. Corpwain. 

Corduroy (kfideroi’), sb. and a. Also 8 cor- 
deroy, 9 cord de roy, corde du roy. [A name 
app.. of English invention: either originally in- 
tended, or-soon after assumed, to represent a 
supposed Fr. *corde due roi ‘the king’s cord’; it 
being a kind of ‘cord’ or corded fustian. 

No such name has ever been used in French: on the con- 
trary, among a list of articles manufactured at Sens in 1807, 
Millin de Grandmaison Voyage d. Départ. du Midi 1. 144 
enumerates ‘étoffes de coton, futaines, kings-cordes’, evi- 
dently from English. Wolstenholme’s Patent of 1776 men- 
tions nearly every thing of the fustian kind except corduroy, 
Which yet was well known by 1790. Duvay occurs with serge 
anddruggetasacoarse woollen fabric manufactured in Somer- 
setahive ta the r8th c., but it has no apparent connexion with 
corduroy. A possible'source has been pointed out in the 
English surname Corderoy.] 

AL sd. ' 

-1, A kind of coarse, thick-ribbed, cotton stuff, 

wom, chiefly by labourers or persons engaged in 
rough work... ke ee eee 

x795 {see B. 1], cx8x0 Rens Cycl.s.v. Fustian, The manu- 
facture comprehends the various cotton stuffs known by the 
names” of - cordtiroy, -velverett, velveteen, thicksett, etc, 
1820°Syp. SputH Ledz. clxxv, No distant climes demand 
our corduroy, Unmatched habiliment for man-and boy. 
~~ Une Cotton Manuf: 11. 332 Eight-shaft cord, vulgarly 
called corduroy." 878 Biack, Green Past, x. 84 He was 
dressed for.the,most part in shabby corduroy. .. 

, (b.- Extended as a trade name to other fabrics of 
similar appearance...’ : 

* 1884 Zven, Standard 28 Aug. 4/3 Corduroy is the ‘coming 
material’... The new corde du voy'will be a dainty silken 
fae as indeed it was in the beginning. [A baseless asser- 
tron, : 

2. pf, Corduroy trousers. - collog.. ve 

1987-91 °G. Gampano’ Acad. Horsent, xv. (7809) 137 No- 
thing but a pair of corderoys’between-him and the Horse’s 
back. 186x Hucres Tone Brows at Oxf. xii. (1889) 114 A 
fellow in corduroys.’ : a ae Skeene 

3. A corduroy road (see B. 3); the structure of 
‘such a road. . oe é the 
* 1836 Backwoods of Canada x14 Over these abominable 
corduroys the yehicle jolts, jumping from log to log. ; 1865 
Reader 30 Sept. 364/3 Long timbers both:above and be- 
neath, placed parallel to the road, and pinned to the cordu- 
roy, 1884 Harper's Se hd to5/2 The govertiment road 
..in comparison with which the roughest ‘corduroy’ would 
appear a rilliant; -innovation, - : 

- B. adj: [attrib. use of the.sd.] e 

1. Madé of the fabric corduroy. 77 --)-- 01 > 

1993 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct.'2/1'An old brown coat, and 
old corduroy breeches, 1849 E. E. Napwer-Zxcurs. S. 
we IT. 418 Antigropelos boots, and everlasting corduroy 

reeches,: es Aes ae 
_ 2. Ribbed and ‘furrowed like corduroy.. > +“ 

1863 Ecclesiologist Feb. 13.-Their ‘surface was so deeply 
chiselled over with ‘corduroy’ work. ..189x -Dazly News 
20 May 3/z Some of it is sttiped in tiny ridges, and is there- 

: fore called- corduroy crépon, though;the’ tidges are merely 
miniatures ‘of thé furrows in corduroy.“# “+--+ - > > 

3. U. S.'Applied to-a roadyor causeway" con- 
structed of trunks of-trees laid’ together~trans- 
versely across a swamp:or tmhiry, ground ; hence, to 
bridges,-etc. ofthe same construction..- 

Vor, IT. >. 2 
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3830 Garr Lawrte T. mt. i. (2849) 85-The.anguish we en- 
dured from the corduroy crossways, 31837 Hr. Martineau 
Soc, in Amer. (1839) 1. 318 Picking our way along the 
swampy. corduroy road. 1875 tr. Comte de Paris’ Civil 
War Amer. IL, 9 The whole Federal army was at work.. 
constructing long solid corduroy causeways through the 
marshy forests, x882 Three in Norway vii. 48 There is a 
corduroy bridge over the Slangen river. 

Corduroy (kpdoroi-), 2. [f.prec.] trans. Toform 

(a road) by laying tree-tranks or split logs close 
together transversely with the rounded surface up- 
wards; to cross (a swamp) with a road so made. 
So 20 corduroy it. 
1862 W. H. Russett in Times 8 Jan. 8/6 ‘Corduroying 
it’ up to an enemy is tedious work. 1862 B. TayLor Home 
§ Ady. IV. 357 The marshy places are corduroyed with 
small logs. x880 Miss Biro ¥apax II. 52 The ‘main road’ 
+ .is roughly corduroyed by the roots of trees. 

Corduroyed (kfrdoroi'd), 427. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Clad in corduroy. 

1847 R, Cuamugrs Trad. Edin. i. xo Corduroyed men .. 
bawling coals or yellow sand. 

2. Formed as a corduroy road. 

3854 Chamb. Frnl. I. 242 Over these corduroyed parts 
of the road, the carriage goes securely, but bumpingly, 

Cordwain (kpudwein). arch. Forms: 4-6 
cordewan(e, -wayn(e, -weyne, (corden), 5 
cordwane, -uane, (corwen), 6 cordwayne, 
-uain, -waine, -iwin, cordowan, 5-— cordwain. 
For later forms see Cornovan. [ME., corduan(e, 
cordewan(e, a. OF. cordoan, -ouan, -ewan = Pr, 
cordoan, It. cordovano, OSp. cordovan, prop. adj. 
© of Cordova’, f. Sp. Cordova, Cordoba, Pr. Cordoa, 
F. Cordoue:-L. Corduba a town of Spain, where 
this leather was made. (The word has also passed 
into the other Teutonic langs.; Du. forduaan 
formerly Aordewaen (Kilian), Ger., Da. corduan.)] 

Spanish leather made originally at Cordova, of 
goat-skins tanned and dressed, but afterwards fre- 
quently of split horse-hides; = Corpovay. Much 
used for shoes, etc. by the higher classes during the 
Middle Ages. 

[xxz8 Orvertcus Viratts List, Ecc?. Il. 453 Inde subto« 
lares corduanos Hugo prior ei dedit.] ¢1380 Antecrist in 
Todd 3 Treat. HWyclif 126 Bischopes wole kepe here feet 
ful cleene wib scarlett and cordewane. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Sir 
Thopas 2x His schoon of cordewane [v.~, -wayn, -wayne, 
-weyne), @xq00 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 358 Newe sadeles, 
corden ober tray. @ xg00 Cow. Afyst. (Shaks, Soc.) 241 Off 
ffyne cordewan a goodly peyre of long pekyd schon. 14.. 
Metr, Voo. in Wr.-Witlcker 628/19 Incrustas allutam, g?. 
clowtyst corduane. 1483 Cath, Angl.76 A Cordewayn iM's. 
A Corwen], aluta, ¢1530 Lo, Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt, 
(x8xq) 478 Me thinketh thy vysage is couered ouer wt blacke 
cordewan. xg93 Drayton Zelogues iv. 177 His Cockers 
were of Cordiwin, His Hood of Miniveere. 1814 Cary 
Dante xx, 117 Who now were willing he had tended still 
The thread and cordwain, 1824 Scorr enprvatiet let. xii, 
Shoes of Spanish cordwain fastened with silver buckles. 

Cordwainer (kgidwéinax). arch. Forms: a. 
I-5 cordewaner(e, § -wenere, corduener(e, 
(corwaner, kordwannor), 5-6 cordeweyner(e, 
-wayner, cordwaner, 5-7 -wayner, 6 -weiner, 
-wener, 6- cordwainer ; corrupily 7 cordwiner, 
7-9 -winder. £.. 5-6 cordyner(o, 6-7 -inere, 
-ener, (Sc, -anar, -inar, -enar, -onar), 6-9 Sc. 
cordiner.’ +. 6-7 corviner. [a. AF. cordewaner 
=OF. cordoanier, -ouanier, -uennder, etc., mod.F. 
cordonnier, £. cordewan, cordouan, Conpwain, Cf. 
It. cordovaniere, MDu. kordewanier (Kilian), 
MUG. 2urdéwener, shoemaker. Originally in Sp., 
It., and OF., a maker of or dealer in cordovan 
Jeather ; thence in later F. and the Teutonic langs., 
a worker in this leather, 2 shoemaker. The form 
cordiner was retained till a late period in Scotland.] 

A worker in cordwain or cordovan leather; a 
shoemaker. Now ods. as the ordinary name, but 
often persisting as the name of the trade-guild-or 
company of shoemakers, and sometimes used by 
modern trades unions to include all branches of 
the trade. (In Scotland in the-18th c, distinguished 
from ‘shoemaker’: see 1722 in 8.) es 

a, atroo in Earle Land Charters ieee se corde- 
wanfere]. 1200 Rofuli Chartarum 61/1 Roger Cordewaner. 
1397 Act ax Rich. If, c.16 §1 Qe null Suour ne Cordewaner 
ne use la ‘mistier de-‘Tanner. 1415 York JZyst. Introd. 23 
Cordwaners. ¢1428 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 651/32 Hie alu- 
tarius, A® cordewenere. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon 
vii. 173 They lighted att a corduenérs house.. cxsrg Cocke 
Loveli's B, (Percy Soc.) 9 Coryers,‘cordwayners, and cobe- 
lers. xg70° Levins Manif. 79 A cordweiner, calcearius. 
1600 .Dexxer Gentle Cra/t Wks. 1873 I. 44 Z. Aa, Maister 
Eyre, are all these Shoomakers ?.. Ayre. All Cordwainers, 
ny goed Lord Mayor. , 1682 Mrs. Benn-Fadse Count 1. i, 

er 


‘ather..was in his youth an English cordwinder, that 
is to say a shoomaker. 1720 Stravpe Stow's Surv.(1754) IL. 


v. xii. 299/1 The company of Shoemakers or Cardwainers as 


_ they stile themselves. .were first incorporated in‘*the 17th 


ear of King Henry VI. -x81q Weruincton in Gurw: Desf. 

II, 30 The unanimous resolution of the incorporated Com- 
pany of Cordwainers of Newcastle upon Tyne. “18317Car- 
LYLE Sart. Res, m1. i. (1858) 128 This poor’ Cordwainer, as we 
said; was a‘ Man,” “1837 WHEELWRIGHT tr."A7vistophanes I: 
325 Surrendering thyself to: .cordwiriders, To leather-cutters 
and to hide-dealers. 1892 Adden's Oxford. Alinanac 45 
Trades Unions..Cordwainers' Society. 
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8. 1473-4 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1, 65 To Henry Lint- 
stare the Xdagis cordenar, 1481 in Exg, Gids (870) sat The 
crafte of cordynerez. xsx2 in W. nw Turner Selecé, Rec, 
Oxon 7 The crafte of cordeners in Oxford, x52 Lynpesay 
The Tragedy 353 Ane trym Tailyeour, ane connyng Cord- 
onar, 1608.V. Riding Records (1884) 1. 125 John Simpson of 
Staythes, cordener. 1641 Termes de la Ley 85 Cordiner or 
Cordwayner. a x6gx Catperwoon Hist. Kirk (1843) 11. 
124 The magistrats apprehended .. one Killon, a cordiner. 
1722 Annals of Hazich (1850), The cordiners petition the 
council to be incorporated and separated from the shoe- 
makers ‘ or those who make single-soled shoes’. 

y. 160r Hontann Pliny x. xliii, Another shoomaker who 
had taken the next corviners shop untohim. — /bid. (1634) 
I. 188 The art of sowing, as wel for tailors as Corviners and 
shoomakers, 5 

Co'rdwainery. [f. prec.: see -Ery.] The 
art or craft of the cordwainer ; shoemaker’s work. 

183x Cantyie Sart. Res. im. i, The task of a daily 
pair of shoes, coupled even with some prospect of victuals, 
and an honourable Mastership in Cordwainery. 1884 Afag. 
of Art Jan. 118 ‘The simplicity of American-Indian cord- 
wainery. 

Cordwinder, corrupt form of ConpwaINER. 
_Co'xd-wood. [f. Corp sd.1 9.] Wood stacked 
in ‘cords’; wood for fuel cut in lengths (usually) 
of 4 feet. Also adéréb. Now chiefly in America. 

1638-9 WV. Riding Records 1V. 109 A man presented for 
stealing Cord wood. 1763 Brit. Afag. 1V. 543 (North 
America) A strong breast-work of cordwood. 1878 Mrs. 
Stowr Poganue P. ix. 73 Zeph's sled was. loaded up with 
cord-wood. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Cord-wood, a pile of wood, 
such as split-up roots and trunks of trees stacked for fuel. 

Cordy (kf:di), @. rare. Of or like cord. 

16rr Cotcr., Lxflecheures, the ratlings; the cordie steps 
whereby Mariners climbe vp to the top of a Mast. 19718 
Rowe Lacan 246 With cordy Sinews oft’? her Jaws are 
strung. 186r Tnornaury Tusner L. 267 The dark and dirty 
water, which is opaque and cordy, and of a uniform grey. 


+Cordyl. Obs. ad. Gr. xopSua-os water- 
newt.} An old book-name of the water-newt, or 
some allied animal; now applied to a genus of 
lizards (Cordylzs). 

1607 TOPSELL Serpents (1653) 681 Of the Cordil .. I finde 
some difference about the nature of this living creature. . 
whether it be a Serpentor a Fish. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. A?st. 
(1862) II, 11. iv. 4o2z The Cordyle, the Tockay, the Tejuguacu. 

Cordylar, obs. f. CoRDELIER. 

|| Cordyline (kfidileivnz). Bot, [f. Gr. xopdtay 
club.] A. liliaceous acne of trees, sometimes 
called palm-lilies, found in tropical Africa, Mada- 
gascar, the Malay Archipelago, etc. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary’s 
Phaner, 39%. 1887 C. Wracce in Gd. Words 687 Tropical 
cordylines. 

Coxe (kde1), 56.1 Forms: 4- core; also 4-5 
coore, 5-7 coare, (7 chore, choare, kore, quore), 
y-8 coar. [Appears ¢ 1400, in senses 1, 2; 
core has been the prevailing spelling from the first. 


Etymology uncertain. 

Minsheu conjectured ‘ perhaps it hath its name from’ L. 
cor the heart, because it lieth in the middle of the fruit’. 
Skinner pronounced it ‘from F. cau, It. cuore, L. cor’, 
which has been repeated by most etymologists since. But 
the original meaning does not agree with any sense of the 
L, cor or Fr, cau, and it was not app, till late in the 16th 
c, that any one thought of associating it with the notion of 
‘heart’. Moreover the OF. word was ¢xe7, which in the end 
of r4th c. gave place to cuexz, latinized after the Renas- 
cence to cocur, cur. Other conjectures are that it repre- 
sents F. corps (OF, also coxs) body, or cox horn. Some sup- 
port is given to the last by sense 3 (see esp. quot, se but 
the persistent final c of the Eng. word is a great obstacle to 
any such derivation. The primary sense of core had for- 
merly been expressed by CoLk.] 

I. Original literal senses. 

1. The dry horny capsule imbedded in the centre 

of the pulp and containing the seeds or pips of 


the apple, pear, quince, etc. (= Conk). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvu, ixxxi. (Tollem. MS.), 
Som greynes beb ordeynid in harde cores [ed, 1495 coares, 
L. ia substantia callosa] within be frute, as it farep in apples 
and in peres. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb, x1. 506 Take quynces 
ripe, and pare hem..but kest away the core. /d/d. m1, 968. 
31440 Douce ATS. 55. fo. 31 Pare hem & take oute the coore. 
1481 Caxton Afyrr.u. i. 6r An Apple, whiche shal be parted 
by the myddle in foure parties right..by the core [far /e 
moilon). 1878 Lyte Dodocns vi. xiii. 722 In the middle of 
the fruite [Pear] there is 2 Coare with kernels or peppins. 
x60x Br. W. Bartow Defence 138 The spottes of an apple 
about the quore. 1616 Surrr. & Markn. Country Farme 
423 Take your Quinces and pare them, and cut them in 
slices from the chore. 167r Grew Anat. Plants 1, vi. §2 
The Coar is originated from the Pith; for the Sap .. quits 
the Pith, which thereby hardensintoa Coar, 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. Concl., None throws away the apple for the core. 
1747 Westey Prin: Physic (1762) 41-Take a mellow Apple, 
take out the Core. 1887 Mrs. Burnett: Fauntleroy xi, 
216 He'd set there, an’ eat..apples out of a barrel, an’ pitch 
his cores into the’street.. *- ‘ . - 

+b. fg. Something: that sticks in one’s .throat, 
that’ one cannot ‘swallow or get over; also, in 
allusion to ADAM'S APPLE (sense 2), said of part 
of the original corrupt nature stillremaining. Ods. 
c1460 Play Sacrait. 757 Lord I ‘haue ‘offendyd the in 
many a sundry vyse That styckyth at my hart as hard as a 
core. 21869 Kincesmyen, Man's Esé, vi. (1580) 33 We are 
all choked with the core of carnall concupiscence. 16x 
Spriep' Hést, Gt. Brit. 1x, iv. (1632) 468 “This scruple was 
such a core in Anselm his‘mouth that he would not pro- 
nounce the*words of Contract vntill, etc. ¢1630 Donne 
Serm, \xiii, 631 The coare of Adams apple is still in their 
: 40 
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-throat, which the blood of the Messias hath washt away in 
the righteous. -@16g0 W. Fenner Sacr. Faithfull (x648) 
157 This will be a core to his conscience another day. 2652 
Bentowes Theoph. u, xvii. 25, ose i 

2. An-unburnt part in the centre of a coal, piece 
of limestone, ete. (=dial. cowk: - see, COKE, 


Conk.) . steals 

- ¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 387_Askes of sarment Wherof 
the flaume hath lefte a core exile, The body so, not alle the 
.bones, brent. 1840-56 8. C, Bress Gloss. Civil Lng. 253 
Lime core is unfit for making.cement and mortar, but it is 
.very serviceable as a dry filling at the backs of walls, etc. 
1876 Gwitt Encyct. Archit. Gloss., Core. .isalso the interior 
part of a lump of lime, which has not been sufficiently burnt. 
In slaking lump lime these ‘cores’ will not disintegrate, 7 

3. The more or less hard mass of dead tissue in 
the centre of a boil. Formerly also app. a cal- 
losity or corn in the feet. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 351/2 So harde is (a) 
carbuncle, catching ones a core, to bee..cured. 1580 Hotty- 
BanD Tveas. Fr. Tong, Vn Cor, a core in the feete. 2g, 
T. Mflouret] Siikwormes 6 Healing bloudy wounds an 
festred coares. 1624 Quartes Yob Afilit. Eij b, With Pot- 
sheards to scrape off those rip’ned cores. .from out his sores. 
x64g0-4 Sir B. Rupyarp in Rushw. Hist, Coll, (1692) 1, 1. 
25 Now we see what the Sores are .. let us be very careful 
to draw out the Cores of them. 1 Dryven Virg. Georg. 
1n. 692. 17x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 4772/4 His off Footlock before 
- troubled with Coars, 1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5) 65 (Boits) Under which is a mass of destroyed cellular 
membrane, called a core. 1856 Drurre Surg. Vade M. 195 
The discharge of a flake of softened lymp and a small 
sloughy shred of areolar tissue. . what is cal led a core. 

+b. jig. of inward evil, ill feeling, etc. Ods. 

1602 Marston Ant. §& Mel. m1. Wks, 1856 I. 34 He would 
- .drawe the core forth of impostum’d sin, 1619 W. WHatety 
God's Husb. 1, (1622) 66 He hath a sensible edge, and akind 
of kore against those that stand betwixt him and this 
reputation. 1670 Corton Espernon iu. x. 525 They would 
never again be so fully reconcil’d, that there would not 
still remain a Core in the bosom of the one or the other. 
1680 Otway Caius Marius v. ii, The Core and Bottom of 
my Torment’s found, @ 2734 Nortn Zavam, mt. vi. § 7 (1740) 
428 The Canker, or Coar, of the late Rebellion was torn out 
by this loyal Acknowledgment. 

c. A disease of sheep, or a tumour characteristic 
of the disease. Also a disease in pigeons. 

1950 W. Exts Mod, Husbandman YV. i. 127 (Observe if 
the skin of the sheep] is clear from cores and jogs under 
the jaws, 2792 OSBALDISTON S7it. Sportsman 121/1 Core, 
in pigeons, a malady so called from its likeness to the core 
of an apple, 1818 Topp, Core..6. A disorder incident to 
sheep, occasioned by worms in their livers. Chambers. 
1847-78 Haiiwett, Core, a disease in sheep. 

TL. ¢vansf. A central portion that is cut out, or 
that remains after using the surrounding parts, 

{App. the notion is taken from the core of fruit, which Is 
cut out, or left uncaten.) 

4. A central portion cut ont and removed; esp. 
the cylindrical mass of rock extracted in the pro- 
cess of boring. 

1649 Burne L£ng. Jprov. Inpr. (1653) 98 Ant-hills. .are 
Pion Pore the way, being oad: the Soard taken up, 
and the Coar taken out, and scattered before the Plough. 
1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 223 Then with a Semi-circular 

ool Joosen the whole Core, or middle of the Ball, and 
pitch the Core with the point opposite to the Center. 180 
Specif. Murdock's Patent No. 3292. 2 The cores cut out 
of the larger sorts of pipes I use as columns or. .form them 
into smaller pipes. 1882 Standard No. 17946. 2 The Dia- 
mond Rock-boring apparatus. . brings up solid cores of rock 
full of their characteristic fossils, 4 

5. The remaining central portion of a mass 
from which the superficial parts have been cut or 
chipped away; ¢.g. of a hay-rick, and in Prehist. 
Archeol. of a flint nodule, whence flakes have been 
chipped for flint knives, ete. 

2800 J. Hurois Mav. Village 120 The sweet remnant of 
the hoarded rick Sliced toa core, 1862 Fairnott Up Nile 

8 The square columns. -have been in some places literally 
chipped to pieces and a rude irregular core only remains. 
1863 Let, Antiz, Man x..(ed, 3) x84 One of those siliceous 
cores or nuclej with numerous facets from which int flakes 
or knives had been struck off. mae 

II, -évansf, A central part of different character 
from that which surrounds it: chiefly technical. 

6. generally, 

1984 Jounson in Boswell Lye (2826) LV. 353 This is a mere 
excuse to save their crackers..The core of the fireworks 
cannot be injured. 1843 Wap, Brit, Association 112 The 
patent substitute for corks and bungs is obtained by em- 
ploying an clastic core of fibrous materials. .and covering it 
with o thin sheet of India rubber. .x8s5 Bain Senses §- it. 
1, ii, §8 The spinal cord..a rod or column of white matter 
- enclosing a slender core of grey stbstance, 1863 TYNDALL 
eat ii, § 48 (1870) 46 Within the flame we have a core of 
gas as yet unburnt. . i oa 

7. spec. a Arch. The interior part of a wall 
or column (in this sense formerly often choar). 
b. Aydrauhe Engineering. A wall or structure 
impervious to water, placed.in an embankment or 
dike of porous material. ¢. The central portion of 
a window-lead or came connecting the leaf or part 
overlapping the edges of the glass. 

1663 Gernier Counsel 53 To fill the Choare of a wall... 
Several cracks in walls, whereof the Choares are hollow. 
1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 309 The core of the 
rubble-work of the Grecian walls is impenetrable to a tool- 
1876 Gwitr Encyel., Archit, Gloss, s.y., The core of a 
column is a strong.post: of some material inserted in its 
central cavity when of wood,  Jdéd, § 2229 n, An ancient 

lead of the usual width consisting of the leaf. and the care. 
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1884 Law Tins Rep. LY, 229/2 The stuff of which the core 
of the wall was,composed, ‘ 
Gd. Hard cove: see quots. .- ai o 

x8sr Maynew Loud, Labour Ii. 3x7 (Hoppe) The phrase 
‘hard-core’ seems strictly to mean aif such refase matter as 
“will admit of being used as the foundation of roads, build- 
ings, etc. 1880 S, M, Patser in Macm. Mog. XL. 52 
Rough bits of all kinds of material, which goes- by the 
name of (Hard Core’. — sea 

8. Founding, An internal mould filling the space 
intended to be left hollow in a hollow casting. 

False core: a loose piece in the mould, used for pro- 
ducing a surface of hollowed or complicated form in the 
casting; called also a. €, 

rg27-gz CHAMBERS $.V. Foundery, The inner mould, or 
core... The use of the core in statues Is to lessen the weight, 
and save metal. 1756 Dict. Arts & Sc. s.v. Foundery of 
Bells, The core. .is made of bricks, breaking the corners with- 
out to give the masonry its exact rotundity, 1819 REVELEY 
Let. to Shelley 12 Nov., The melted metal..may run..into 
them, and fill'up the vacant space Jeft between the core and 
the shell. 2857 Luxis 4ce. Cz. Bells 21 The inner mould or 
core..the shape of the inside of the bell. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts II, 472 The drawbacks, or false cores, made of sand 
pressed hard (and admitting of taking to pieces by joints). 

9. The central bony part of the hom of quad- 
rupeds (a process of the frontal bone);=CoLx 1b, 

1842 S.C. Hare Jreland Il. 395 The slug or core on 
which the horn is moulded, x859 Topp Cyc?. Anat. V. 
516/2 Flora. taving 6 position analogous... to that of the 
osseous cores of the Stags. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. vi. 
28t The skull was armed with two or three pairs of horn 


cores, 

10. Llectr. The bar or cylinder of soft iron form- 
ing the central part of an electro-magnet, or of an 
induction coil. 

2849 Mrs, Somenvinte Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxv. 377 The 
deep-seated magnetic contents of the globe. .are just in the 
condition to act as a soft iron core to the currents round 
them. 1870 Tynpatt Lect. Electricity 4 note, The attrace 
tion exerted by electro-magnetic cores or bars of iron. 
188: Maxwett Electr, & Magu. 11. 287 An induction 
machine without an iron core. 

11. The central strand around which the other 
strands are twisted in a hawser-laid rope (also 
called eart), Also, the central cord of insulated 
conducting wires, around which the protecting wire 
sheathing is twisted, ina telegraph cable. 

1849 Ga A. Smith's Paient No, 12620. 2 A reel or 
bobbin from which the heart or core for the rope. .is sup- 
plied. 2832 Afech. Mag. LVIL 392 R. S. Newall was the 
inventor of wire ropes containing 2 coreof hemp. .the appli- 
cation of this invention to clectric telegraph rope is most 
obvious, for it issimply the substitution for the core of hemp 
of the core of gutta percha containing the electric wires. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 27 Feb. 253 (Subm, Teles) It was for twenty-five 
knots of what el ans now call core—namely, copper 
wire insulated by a covering of oF aes percha, In modern 
cables the core is always protected first by a serving of hemp 
or jute, and then by an outer sheath of soft steel wires, 

- The central or innermost part, the ‘ heart’ 
of anything, 

In some of these uses ‘ heart " is of much earlier occurrence; 
e.g. in heavene hert c1300; the herte of Fraunce, Palsgr. 
1530} Hert of Oke, Vitzherbert 1525. The employment of 
core in similar senses appears to have come from the etymo- 
peed notion of ifying it with L. cor, and thus with 
sears. 

12. Applied to the heart of timber, etc., and in 
expressions thence derived, 

x604.T. Wricut Passions 1. vii. 30 The rhinde and leaves, 
which shew the nature and goodnesse of both the roote and 

1c x Tnomson Spring 122 Insect armics.. 
wasteful eat Thro’ buds and bark, into the blackened core 
Their eager way, 1818 Scott Battle of Sempach x, The 
stalwart men of fair Lucerne .. The pith and core of man- 
hood stern. 1824 W, Invinc 7. Trav. LH. 259 One of the 
great trees, fair and flourishing without, but rotten at the 
core, 1882 Garden 16 Sept. 251/3 One very large Abcle 
tree, rotten at the core. 

13. The innermost part, very centre, or ‘heart’; 

a, of a superficial area or thing material, 

1614 Rareicn Hist. World s. 183 In the Core of the 
Square, she raised a Tower of a furlong high. 1857 C. Bronte 
Professor U1, xviii. rz The little plot of ground in the very 
core ofa capital, 2860 Tynpatu Glac. 1. xxiii. 163 Masses 
of ice. .disintegrated to the core, A 

b, of things immaterial; often with fig, refer- 
ence to the core of a finit or tree’ (as in sostnd or 
votten at the core), or to a central nucleus as the 
seat of strength and resistance, orto the heart :, cf, 
next, : : 

1586 J. Heywoop Spider § F, lxxviii. 73 OF my tale the 
verie carnell or core Must stand on two points. 3656 Br. 
Harn Rent. Wks, (1660) 419 But the core of all, is, that it 
sets too great a distance between us. 1675 Baxter Cath: 
Theol, i. u. 62 This seemth the iat! core of their error. 
1804 Wettincton in Gurw. Diss. IIL. 585: Till that is 
effected, our system is rotten to the core. x8g0 TENNYSON 
£n Ment. cvii, Bring in great logs and Jet them lie, To make 
a solid core of heat. B. Goutn Werewolves iv. 52 
There is a solid coreof fact. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 215 
The genius of C! h gp, For to the core, 

14, Used, with more or'less conscious etymo- 
logical reference, for ‘ heart’. ts 

[570-Levins 174 Ye Core of an aple, cor, cordis, Ibid. 
217 Ye Couk of an opple, co», cordis.)_ x6xz T, Momrorn 
Pref. Verses Cost Cradities, Well_may“his name be 

led Coryate..of the heart or yery Cor of wit. ¢16zz 
Cuarman Ziad vi. o14 He .. fed upon the core Of his sad 
bosom, -x8x6 L. Hunt Rimind wv. 21g Strike me to the 
core, . 1840 Lyrron Pilger. Rhine iv, desertion of his 
dog had touched him to the core, 


* CORE. - 


' b. Hearé’s. core: .a .Shaksperian * expression, 
perth. orig.-a play on cove and Latin cor. - : 

160z Suaxs. Hast, mt. ii, 78,-I will weare him. In-my 
hearts Core: I, in my Heart of heart... 1820 Keats Lamia 
1. 190 In the lore Of love deep learned to the. red heart's’ 
core. 3835 Marryat Fac, Kaith/. ii, Each sob coming 
from the very core of my heart. © 1883 S.C. Hatz Retvo. - 
spect I. 361 He was a genuine ant nay to the heart's core. 

15. Comb. (chiefly in branch III), as ‘core-dar, 
~lifter,-maker, -peg, -tube; core-barrel (Gunnery), 
2 long cylindrical iron tube through which cold 
water is run, used in casting-guns to cool them 
from the interior ; core-box, a box in which a 
core is made in founding ; core-piece, a piece 
forming a core; core-print, a projecting piece on 
a pattern to form a recess in the mould, into which 
the end of the core is inserted. ' ‘ 

1848 Speci, of Wilson's Patent No. 12397. 12, I also 
claim the making of said cores by ramming vertically into 
*core boxes, around collapsing *core bars, 3857 ScoFFERN, 
etc. Useful Metals 208 Cores for pipes. are built around a 
hollow cylindrical core-bar. 1874 Kuicut Dict, Mech. s.v., 
The core is made in a core-box, and has projecting por- 
tions, known as core-prints, which rest in the prints of the 
mold. 388: Afechanie § 629 The use of this core-box. .is to 
enable the iron founder to mould the core. 1884 Bernie: 
ham Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/4 Wanted..*Coremaker, for 
Foundry. 188: Greener Gus 18x The segments are then 
tied together, placed on a thin *core-peg, put into a larger 
mould, did, 189 The *core-plug required to, form the 
bullet, 1857 Scorrern, ete. Useful Metals 499 *Core- 
pants corresponding to the apertures of the connecting 

inks [of a chain). ‘ 

Core (k6e1), sb.2 Also cor, 9 dal. coor. [app. 
an anglicized spelling of F. corps body: see Corrs. 
Cf. also E.Fris. £ér a body of men, from F. corps.) 

L. A body of people, a company. (Chiefly Sc.) J7 
core; ‘in company, together’ (Jam.). 

1622 Bacon Hex. VII, 17 That hee was in a Core of 
People, whose affections he suspected, 1722 W. HamiTox 
Wallace 340 (Jam.) Clement..With a brave company of 

¢ men ..in house of Nairn with that brave core. 
%786 Burns 70 Unco Guid ii, Hear me, ye venerable Core, | 
As counsel for poor mortals, 1813 D. ANDERSON Poems 81 
Gam.) The lave in core poor Robie blam’d, 1866 W. Grecor 
loss. Dial. Banffsh, hilol. Soc. 1866), /: core, on friendly 
terms ; as‘ They're in core wee ane anither’. 
b. The company of players in a curling match. 
x787 Burxs Tam Samson's Elegy v, He was the king 0° 
a’ the Core, To guard, or draw, or wick a bore, Or up the 
rink like Jehu roar, 1890 J. Kerr Hist. Curling i, 4gA 
‘core’ of matchless weight and power. bid. it. 96 ¢ 
must have heard the roarof the curling core, as they played 
on the Nor’ Loch beneath. . 7 

2. A company or gang of miners working together 
in one shit, - ae 

1778 W. Pryce Mix. Cornub. 318 Core ti. e, Corps body, 
company, society). Ca. r cwith the Tinners,.has also a 
respect to time, such as their proper change or turn of work- 
ing. 1857 Scorrern, etc. Useful £Le¢als 92 In pairs or cores 
of trom two to eight or ten men and boys. x866 Grvatheart 
TIE. 6 We'll go and see the forenoon core come up to grass. 
2880 Miss Courtney IV. Cornw, Gloss. s.v., A gang of 
miners is also called a coor. ‘I along $0 the night coor’, 

8. A turn of work in 2 (Cornis: ) mine’; a shift. 

3778 [see sense 2]. 1858 Siumonps Dict. Trade s.v., The 
twenty-four hours are. .divided into four cores, commencing 
with the ‘forenoon core’, at 6 a.m., and ending with the 
‘last core by night’, which commences at midnight. 1865 
R. Host Pop, Rom. W. Eng. Ser. 1. 99 It was Jan’s last 
core by day. 1880 Miss Courtney I}. Corizu. Gloss., Coor, 
the time a miner works; cight hours, ‘There are two day 
and one night coor. 

Coxe (kGs1), v. Also 7 chore. [f. Core 52.1] 

1. trans. To take out the core of (iruit). 

‘1897 and Pt. Gd. Hus-wives Jewell E viijb, Take twelve 
Quinces, and core them. 1616 Sure. & Manin, Country 
#arme 424 Chore such as are to be chored. 19769 ,Mzs. 
Rarratp Lng, Housekpr. (2778) §9 Pare, core, and slice your 
apples. 1890 New York Herald 19 Jan., A dish of appies. . 
pared, cored and baked with sugar and cinnamon. : 

b. To cut out (the core or seed). Obs. ¢are. 

194% Compl. Fam. Piece 1. ii. 117, First pare them and core 

ont the Seed. 1a : 
+¢..To extract the.‘ core’ or inner part of (a 
corn or other swelling). Obs.. (Cf. Core sb.1 3.) 

2634 Marston imp He's like a corn ‘upon my 
great toc. .he must be cored out. is 

a, Building. Also core out, (See quot. 1881.) 

» 3876 Gwitt Arch. § 2282 b, Turn, parget, and core the 
chimney flues, 88x Oxfordsh. Suppl. Gloss., Core ont, to 
clean out [newly-built} chimneys, etc., by removing pieces 
of brick and mortar, Afod., The chimney would not smoke - 
if it had been properly cored. eee Seen 

. To enclose in the centre, enshrine. (in Jass.) 

3826 L.. Hunr Ximinz mm, 73 So much knowledge of one’s 
self there lies cored ..in our complacencies. 3839 Battey 
Festus xxi., (2848) 273 In all things animate is therefore 
cored An elemental sameness of existence. ._ . ; 

8. Founding. To mould or cast with a. core. - 
'x865 [see Coren 3). . : 

Core (in:to core herrings): see CORVED.: a8 
“+ Core, Coren, ga. pp/e, Obs. form of CHosEN. 

Por quots. sec Cnoose wA.6. i : 

Core, var. Cor, Hebrew measure. 

‘Core-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
the eye: see Con-2. | - e oa 

Co-rebel, -reciprocal: see Co- pref. 

Corecheffe, obs. f.- KeroHlEr. EBM 

Corect, Coreccion, obs. ff. Corrzcr, -I0N. 


‘ 


' CORED. 


-Corectome, -tomy: see Cor- 2. : 

Co-rector.=: Connector. a es 
- 1882-3 Scuarr Evcycl, Relig. Knowl. 1. 599 Dach.. 
became teacher in the cathedral school of Kénigsberg in 
1633, co-rector in 1636. : 

Coved, (kde1d), AsZ.a. [ff Corn vw, sd.1 + -zp.] 

1. With the core taken out ; as ‘a cored apple’. 

2. Placed in or occupying the inmost part. 
“63825 Beppors Poents 89 The cored sleep of sleep, tran- 
quillity. oe 

3.. Founding. Moulded with a core. 

1865 Tytor Zarly Hist, Maw, viii. 203 The little bronze 
bells. are cored castings. . : a 

4. [f. the sb.] Affected with ‘core’ or ‘cores’ 
(see Core 56.1 3 c). ; 

axzzz Liste Hush. 395 They look on a sheep’s eye to 
see whether it be cored or not. Jé/d,, A sheep which is 
cored, after it has been So'a year, will have a water bladder, 
as big as an'egg, under its throat. 

Cored (herrings) : see Corvrn. 

Co-vedee'm, 2: [Co- 1.] ¢vans..To redeem in 
conjunction (with). Hence Co-redee‘mer, Co-re- 
de-mptress. 

1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch, 152 The human race..whom, 
together with Him, she herself [the Virgin Mary] co- 
redeemed. 1865 Ezren.152 The Immaculate Conception 
of their Co-redeemer. /é7d., That She. . was Co-redemptress 
of the human race. 

Coredialysis : see Cor- 2. 

Co-reflexed : see Co- pref 2. 

+Co-re'gence. Ods. =next. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol, 86 If that Illustrious Con- 
queror had‘admitted a co-regence to som eminent King- 
domes:in his Soveraignty. fe: 
_Co-regeney (kourtdgénsi). [Co- 3.a.] Con- 
joint regency. 

1654. tr, Sceudery's Curia Pol. 84 The Co-regency of my 
brother with me in the Throne. 2815 W. Tavtor Monthly 
Mag. XXXIX. 309 Dated his reign from the commence- 
ment of such co-regency. 

Co-vegent (kdalr7-dzént), @., sb. [Co- 2, 3b.] 

A. adj, Ruling in conjunction with another. 

1876 Bircn Lect. het 38 The numerous contemporary 
and coregent kings of Egypt revolted. 

B, sb, One who rules in conjunction with 
another; a joint regent or ruler. 

‘1799 WRAXALL Courts of Berlin, etc. 11. 435 (T.) Joseph 
was emperor of Germany, as well as co-regent of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) 11. 199 Confirm 
me as co-regent of thy realm. 

Co-regnant (kémre-gnint), a. and sb, [Co-2.] 

A. aq. Reigning in conjunction; B, sd. One 
who reigns in conjunction with another. So Co- 
re'guancy, | Co-regnation. 

1658 R. Newcourtr Title to Map of London Sheet 12 The 
Danes then attempted y* Land and became Co-Regnants for 
divers yeares. 1865 Union Rev.I1I1. 404The Saints coregnant 
with Christ. 1886 Exositor Dec. 448 The co-regnancy 
with the Lord that is poms to the suffering believer, 

1654 tr. Scudary’s Curia Pol. 84 Was it impossible for 
Ceasar and Pompey..to have contrived a Co-regnation ? 

Co-reign: [Co-3a.] A conjoint reign. 

1827 G.S. Faser Sacr. Cal. Proph, (1844) III. 332 Neither 
can there be any literal or personal co-reign of the martyrs 


‘resuscitated. 


+ Co-rei'gnex. Obs. [Co- 3 b.] One who reigns 
together with another. 

1678 Cupwortn Jutell. Syst. 246 Co-governours and_co- 
reigners with the Supreme God. Jia. 449 Sons of God, 
Co-reigners together with God. 

Co-rejoice: see Co- pref. 1. 

Corelarie, obs. f. CornoLbary. . 

Co-relation. [Co- 32.] Joint or mutual 
relation ; CORRELATION, ae) 

1839 Topp Cycl, Azat, II. 652 A-necessary co-relation be- 
tween the result of the function, and the aliment.' 1864 Readve 
24 Feb:6The'co-relations between the various German States. 

So Co-re‘lative: a. and sb., Co-re‘latively. adv. 

176z-90 ADAM Smits Wor, Sext., Form, Lang. (ed. 6) II. 
409 Prepositions are the words which express relation con- 
sidered .. in concrete with the co-relative object. 1810 
Wornsw. Ess. Epitaphs Wks, (1888) 810/r Origin and tend- 
ency are notions inseparably co-relative. x18g5 Bain Senses 
§ int. 1. i. §6 ‘The contrast, co-relative, or negative of that. 
1870 Ruskin Lect, 0 Art x65-What ought to take place 
co-relatively with their executive practice, the-formation of 
their’ taste. : ge ere 

Coveless (k6o-xlés), -2.-_[f: Conn'sd.14 -Luss.] 
Without a core ; hollow; -heartless. ‘‘ *- : 

3813 Snetrey Q. Jfab v.’233 Empty and vain as his own 
coreless heart, 1827 Sir H. Taytor J, Comstenus ii, I... 
am, very old; 'Coreless and sapless.: -1881-W. Wirkins 
Songs of Study 165 And God makes these coreless fair women 
»-To mock us—it may be—alittles 2, 5. -  - ‘ 

Corelewe; obs. f£. CurEw,, | Wa as, «ee Oe 

Co-religionary... [Co- 3b.] =riext: . <* 
,,186x Sat. Kev, XI,-208/2 The French. .are not likely to 
indulge their co-religionaries in’ the luxury of wholesale 


judicial murder; 


Co-religionist <(kouili‘dgonist). - ~Also 
(erro) conr-. . [f. Co- 3b + ReLicion + -Ist.] 
An adherent of the same religion.: |. ** = 
+342 G. S.-Faner Province: Lett, (1844) II. 256 His san- 
Fuine conreligionists. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 

I, 397 How. .could the evangelical members: of the Con- 
federation look on; while. .their co-religionists were thrown 
into prison?~ x862 Merrvare Rowe, £nip, (x865) VI.-liv. 


438 His:compatriots and co-religionists.- « _-- 


991 


Corella (kérela). A bird-fancier’s name of the 
parakeet’ Calopsitia Nova-Hollandiz, also called 
Cockateel. . : 

_ 1885 Bazaar 30 Max., Foreign Birds—Australian corella, 
very tame, fond of children, talks well. Price £5, with cage. 

Coreliar, obs. f, CoROLLARY. 

Corelysis, -morphosis: see Cor-2, 


+ Coren, #f/.a. Also corn, core. Obs. form 
of CHOSEN ; also as aaj., Elect, select, choice. 

See examples under Cxoose v. A. 6, and the superlative 
Cononesr. 


Coren, Corence, -ens, obs. ff. CuRRANT(s. 

Corenacyon, -enalle, obs. ff. Coronation, 
Corona. 

+Co-renownce, v. Obs. [Co-1.] trans. To 
renounce at the same time. 
_ 1687 S. W. Schism Dispach't 92 An Act of Schism involv- 
ing heresy, by corenouncing the Rule of Faith. 

Coreometer : see Cor-2, 

|| Coreopsis (kprzyp'psis). ot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. xépis, cope- bug + dys appearance, in refer- 
ence to the bug-like shape of the seed.J An 
American genus of Composite, several species of 
which are cultivated for their handsome flowers 
with yellow or parti-coloured rays. 

2743 Crambens Cyed, Subp» Coreopsis .. the name given 
by Linnzus to a genus of plants, called by Dillenius..a 


species of Bidens. 1891 Queen 14 Nov. 804/3 The proper 
time for planting coreopsis seeds. 

Corepcioun, obs. f. CorREPTION. 

Coreplasty : see Cor-2. 

Corer (koeraz). [f. Corny. + -ER1L] An in- 
strument for taking out the core of fruit. 

1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery v.71 Some carrot. .cut round 
with an apple-corer. 1875 Howes Foregone Conc. xiv. 
240 A patent back-action apple-corer. 

Coresaynt, var. Corsainr, Obs, 

Coresefe, -sif: see CoRRosIvE. 

Corese, Coreser, obs. ff. Course, -ER. 

Co-re’sidence. [Co- 3a.] Residence together. 

2665 J. Serceant Suve Footing 116 The Coresidence, 
Jom -endenyats +. and .. Martyrdome of the two chief 

ostles. 
oresidual (kdirizi‘dizil), a. and sb. Math, 
[f. Co- 2+ Resmwvab.] (See quot.) 

1873 Satuon Higher Plane Curves v. (1879) 134 If any 
conic be described through four fixed points on a cubic, the 
chord joining the two remaining intersections of the conic 
with the cubic will pass through a fixed point on the cubic. 
-.This point. .is called the covesidual of the system of four 
points. .. Two points which are coresidual must coincide. 

Coresie, -sy, var. of Corsi. 

Co-resign, -resort, etc, : see Co- pref. 

Corespond, obs. f, CoRRESPOND. 

Co-respondent (kéurispp'ndént). Zaw, Ina 
divorce suit, 2 man charged with the adultery and 
proceeded against together with the respondent or 
wife. 

1837 Act 20 § 2 Vict. c. 85. § xxviii, The Petitioner shall 
make the alleged Adulterer a Co-Respondent to the said 
Petition. 1889 Daily News 9 Dec. 5/3 The witness in a 
divorce cases helng asked, ‘Are you the co-respondent?’ 
replied, ‘I am the alleged co-respondent.’ ‘ Never mind the 
“alleged ”’, said the Judge, and very properly. 

Hence Co-respo‘ndency. 

x89 Pictorial World 14 Nov. 67/2 The shock of the. .case, 
and the co-respondency of the Duc d’0, 

Coretomy: see Cor-2. 

Co-sevoriving, ppl. a. [Co- 2.] Revolving 
to: er. 

oa Sat. Rev, XIII. 128/2 These co-revolving orbs, 

Gorey, obs, f. Curry v. 

Corf (kgif). Also 5 corffe, 7-9 corfe, g corve, 
(cauf, coff). Pl. corves (kgivz) ; also 7 corfes. 
[Cf£ MDu., MHG. cor7, orf, Du. and LG. orf; 
also ON. 4orfr (Fritzner), Norw. and Sw. dial. 
korv, Da. kurv; in OHG. chorp (6-), MHG. horp 
(b-), mod.G. 20rd basket. The word has not been 
found in Eng. before the 15th c., when it was 
probably introduced from some LG. source. The 
German words are usually considered to be a. L. 
corbis basket, taken into WGer. in form 4ord(z)- ; 
but ‘niarly German scholars think it possibly a 
native word; see Grimm, and Kluge. — 

(Wessrer 1828, followed by other Dictionaries, has Cord, 
either a misprint for Coz/ (omitted in W.), or perh, a local 
form in-U. ¢ It is‘unknown in England.)] 

--L.-A basket. Obs, -- 

c 1483 Caxton Boke for.Trav. lf.19 Le corbillier A fendu 
ses vans’ Ses corbilles .. the mande' maker “Hath sold his 
yannes His mandes or corffes. -1498 in C. Innes Scot. Mid, 

+ Ages viii. 248-[The Abbot of Holyrood is charged for a ‘corf 
of apple orangis’), 1542 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 62 (Jam.) 
‘Twa round tablettis of gold within ane corf of silver ot 
1543 Aberdeen Reg. V.18:(Jam.) Ane corf full ‘of apillis, 
contenand viij™ & teneapilliss =. --- +. - 

2. Mining. A large and ‘sttong basket formérly 
-used in carrying ore -or coal from the.working place 
‘in a mine to the surface: now‘generally superseded 

by.boxes or ‘tubs’ made.of wodd-oriron..; 
|The coxf was placed on a sledge, tram, or barrow, for. con- 
veyance from the working place to-the shaft, up which it 


was hoisted by a rope to the surface. _ . 


CORIANDER. 


Corves varied in content from 23 to 7$ bushels; a smaller 
size of the capacity of 14 or 2 bushels, called deading corves, 
were used in delivering coal from the pits at the houses of 
consumers in the neighbourhood. 

3653 Mantove Lead Mines 271 Corfes, Clivies, Deads, 
Meers, 1679 Por Staffordsh. (1686) 129 There being no 
need for these [open workings] of windless, roap, or carf. 
708 J.C. Compt. Coilier 39 The wages .. for putting so 
many loaden corves as are carried on one sledge or tram 
in one day to the pit shaft, 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. 
Vijb, The Drawer .. lets down the empty Corfe faster or 
slower as he thinks fit. 1969 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. U1, 
105 A Cart-load of large Coals, containing 10 Corves, being 
brought to the Doors for ss. 2d. 1781 A. Bett in Southey 
Life of Bell (1844) 1. 47 Four turns of the wheel bring up 
one coff. 1788 Gentl, Alag. LVIII. w2/r On his being... 
drawn out of the pit, in a corf. x8gr Greenwett Coal. 
trade Terms Northumd. & Durh. 15 Since the introduction 
of tubs for conveying coals underground, the use of corves 
has, in a great measure, ceased. 1871 Hartwic Suédterr. 
W, xxiii. 263 The old method of descending into a colliery 
was by a corf or strong basket. 

b. transf. The wooden or iron ‘tub’ used in 
mining. 

1831 J. Hottanp Afanuf. Metal 1. 46 Along this [metal 
railway] an iron corve or wagon ..was made to move by 
means of a chain, 1862 Cham. ¥rnl. Apr. 262 As he pushes 
along a corf (the small wagon. .used for conveying the coal 
along the workings and up the shafts). x892 Trans. Just. 
Mining Eng. 147 If they are not well geared the collier 
loses time in taking corves backwards and forwards, the 
arlvers are delayed by continually putting corves on the 
road, 

3. Fishing. A large basket or cage, or a large 
box with holes in it, in which fish, lobsters, etc., 


are kept alive in the water. (See Cavr.) 

@xB25 Forny Voc, EB, Anglia, Corf, a floating cage or 
basket to keep lobsters; used on the Suffolk coast. In 
Mloor’s] S[uffolk Words] it is cazuf 1867 F. Francis 
Angling xiv. 423 Fish baits should be kept in a corfe with 
plenty of gratings in it. A corfe is simply a large box made 
of stout elm or oak timber, and shaped rather like the bow 
of a boat. 1886 R. C. Lesure Sea-painter’s Log 1, 20 
Selected. .out of a huge corve, or floating crab-box. 

4, Comé., as corf-cage, filler; corf-bitter, one 
who picks the stone and other rubbish out of the 
coal in a corf; corf-bow, the ‘bow’ of a corf, 
corresponding to the handle of a basket; corf- 
house (.S¢.), ‘a house or shed erected for the pur- 
pose of curing salmon, and for keeping the nets in 
during the close season’ (Jamieson); corf-rods, 
the dried rods of hazel used for corf-making. 

1857 Suites Zugineers (1862) II, 2z Taken on at the col- 
liery where his father worked. .as a ‘*corf-bitter’ or ‘picker’, 
to clear the coal of stones, bats, and dross. ss jJ. ¢. 
Compl. Collier (1845) 37 ‘They hook it (the Corfe] by the 
*Corf-Bow to the Cable. 1728 Speci, Hodshon's Patent 
No. 499 A new way or method of making corf bows of iron. 
1857 SyuLes Stephensou iv.24 The ascending *corve cage. 
1865 Morning Star 27 Feb., The deceased, who was about 
twenty years of age, followed the employment of *corve 
filler, in common with several females of about her own age. 
1649 Act Chas, 1 (1814) VIL 396 (Jam.) The haill workis and 
*corfehoussis..wer barbarousfie brunte and destroyit. 1804 
Edin, Even. Courant 21 Apr. (Jam.), To be Let ..'The 
salmon-fishings in the river Awe .. with the corf-houses, 
shades, etc. belonging thereto. 

[Corf, ‘a temporary dwelling, a shed.’ Corfe, 
*agap’: see Lest of Spurious Words.] 

Corfew, corfu, obs. ff. CurFrew. 

Cori, obs. f. Cowry. 

Coria‘ceo-, combining form of next. 

x89 Samovette Entom. Compend, 259 Coriaceo-mem- 
branaceous wings. Pia Lee 

Coriaceous (kprizi-fes, koori-), a [fF L. 
coridce-ts leathern, f. cordzt# skin, hide, leather : see 
-ACEOUS. ] 

1. Resembling leather in texture, appearance, etc. ; 
leathery. Chiefly used in Vai. Hés¢. 

2674 Phil. Trans. 1X. 87 A certain fungus of Sicily, with 
a blewish pulp, and a coriaceous shell. 1732 ARnUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet 363 An inflammatory and coriaceous Thick- 
ness of the Blood. 774 Manrey Rousseau’s Bot. xxv. 354 
The shell of the legume being coriaceous or leathery, 1826 
Kinny & Sp, Znfomol. WI. 442 The middle part is coriaceous 
and the margin membranous. 1872 Ouiver Elem, Bot. u. 
184 Common Ivy. .with coriaceous, shining leaves. 

2. Made of leather, leathern. rave, affected. 

x824 Syp. Samira Wes. (1859) II. 43/x To invest with these 
coriaceous integuments [Hessian boots] the leg of a liege 
subject at York. x849 E. EB. Narter Excurs. S. Africa iW. 
136 The Kaffir..enveloped in his coriaceous covering. 

Coriamy'rtin. Chem. [f. Cortatria myr- 
t(ifolia + -In.] A crystalline, bitter, poisonous 
glycoside obtained from the fruit and leaves of 
Cortaria myrtifolia. Called also ContaRIn. 

1868-77 Watts Dict. Chent. V. 1090 Coriamyrtin is a 
white, bitter,-very poisonous substance. . 

Coriander (kprijendez). Forms: 4-6 cori- 
andre, (§ coriande, 6 corandre, corriandir), 
s— coriander. [a. F. cordandre, ad. L. coriaz- 
drum, ad. Gr. koplavvoy (app. a foreign word). 
An early popular L, var.-cofandrunt: gave OE. 
celleridre, OHG. chullantar, OF. coléandve, whence 
earlier Eng. CoLIANDER; ‘g.v.] = 
=1. An-annual plant; Corzandrum sativum, N.O. 
UOmbellifere, with compound: leaves: and globose 
fruit ; a-nativye“of Southern Europe, the’ Levant, 
étc., naturalized in some .parts of England,, The 
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CORIARIN. 


fruit is carminative and aromatic, and used for 


flavouring purposes. . 


[ex265 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker. 556/9 Coliandrum, coriandre.] 


1388 Wyeirr £x. xvi. 31 Whijt as the seed of coriandre. ° 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvii, xxxix. (495) 626 The 
herbe Coriandre hathe gode smelle in itself whyle it is hole 
and sounde, 1586 Cocan Haven Health’ xxvi. (x6x2), 43 
Coriander, commonly Coliander, the seede is .. moderately 
hot and dry. 1794 Martyn Roussear’s Bot. xvii. 235 Cori- 
ander has no proper universal involucre. 2846 J. BAXTER 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 179 Coriander and caraway 
are grown extensively in Essex, 

+2. Short for cortauder-seed. Obs. 

Small globular comfits containing a single ‘seed’ are also 
called corianders {so It. coriandoit], 

mggx Tusner Herbal M ja, Coriandre layd to wyth breade 
or barly mele is good for saynt Antonyes fyre, . 

+3. slang. Coin, money; short for coriander- 
seed. Cf. ConiaNDER c. Obs. 

1737 OzeL. Kadelais w. ix. 123 (N.) The spankers, spur- 
royals, rose-nobles, and other conumnier seed with which she 
was quilted all over. 1802 Mar. Enceworrn Aforal 7. 
(1826) L. xix. 156 You. .must shell out your corianders. | 

4. attrib, as coriander cake, compit, fruit, oil; 
coriander-seed, the popular name of the globose 
fruit, which contains two carpels; also slang, 
coin, money (see 3) ; {coriander wound-weed 
(see quot.). 

1873 Ourpa Pascarvel I. 50 No temptation of *coriander 
cakes, or anchovy pasties. 1656 [J. SERGEANT] tr. 7: White's 
Peripat. Inst, 144 Akind of snowy-hail we sometimes see 
like *Coriander Confits. 1863-82 Warts Dict. Chen. 11. 
84 *Coriander oil is a mixture of several oils. z530 Patscr. 
208/2 *Coriandre sede, cortaudve. 1533 CoverpaALe 2x. 
xvi. 31 It was like Coriander sede, and whyte.  x7z2 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1.6 Little Tubercles, about the size of 
Coriander-Seed. 1737 [see 3]. 1886 Official Guide Kew 
Gardens, Fruits of the Coriander .. known in Commerce 
as Coriander seeds, 1562 Turner Herbal u. 136a, The 
thyrde kynde fof Sideritis] .. maye be called in Englishe 
“Coriandre wounde wede. 

Coriar, -er, obs. ff. CurRIER. 

Coriarin (kp‘ridrin). Chem. [f. Coriaria + 
-In.] 1. The same as Cortamyrtin. 

2. A non-poisonous crystalline substance found 
in Coriaria myrtifolia,a shrubby plant of Southem 
Europe. 

1863-82 in Watts Dict. Chem, 11, 84. 

Coribant, coridon: see Cory-. 

Corie, -rier, obs. ff. Curry, Currier. 

Corige, v.: see CoRRIGE. 

Corigeen, variant of CARRAGEEN. 

Corimb, Corinall: see Conyss, Corona. 

Corin, obs. f. CORRANT. 

Corindon (korindgn). Afén. [F. corindon, 
Corunpuat.] An early name of Corundum or 
Adamantine Spar; by some mineralogists used as 
a name of the species: see Conunpumi 2. 

1802 W. Nicuotson Fru. L151 Corindon or Adamantine 
Spar from Philadelphia. 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Gloss. (Useful 

nowl. Soc.), Corundum, or Corindon, a stone found in 
India and China. 

Coring as Ne vbl. sb. Ef. Cone sd.1 or v. + 
-ING 1.) The action of the verb Core; coucr. a 
piece cored out. alse coring (in Founding): the 
use of false cores ; see Cork 50.1 8, 

1866 Buackuore C. Norwell \vii. (1883) 397 He had cut 
himself a good broad coring from the inside of the mowana- 
tree, 1899 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 262/2 Should there 
be deep indentations. .the caster has to resort to a process 
called false coring, 3 

Corinoch, obs. f. Cononacu. 

Corinth (kerinp). [F. Corinthe, Gr. zspobes | 

1. Name of a city of ancient Greece celebrate 
for its artistic adornment, and for its luxury and 
licentiousness ; hence, + Corinth metal: = Corin- 
thian brass. +, Allusively: A house of ill fame. 

x60 Houtanp Pliny II. 487 Goodly vessels and pieces of 
Corinth mettall. 2607 Swans. Zion 1, ii. 73 Would we 
could see you at Corinth. 1785 Grose Dict. Vite. Tongue, 
Corinth, a bawdy house (cant). Pate ae 

+2. pl. Natives of Corinth, Corinthians. [Wyclif 
has pl. Covinthis, -tes, yes, -eis,-es, £.L: Corinthi]. 

¢ 3380 Wycur Sed. Js. ITI. sax Seynt Poul..seip pus in 
his firste pistel to be Coryntheis. @ x60z W. Perxins Cases 
Conse. (629) 299 The Apostle chargeth the belecuing 
Corinths. 36. . Eaton Honey-combe 92 God saw sin in 
the justified Church of the Corinths, 

8. An etymological form of Currant, q.v. | 

+ Corinthiac (kéri-npi&k); a. Obs. vare. [od. 
L. Corinthiac-ts. or Gr. Kopw6ran-ds.] =next.” 

x677 Sin T. Heansrr 7yav. (ed. 4)64 Four hundred Por- 
phyrian pillars framed in, Corinthiack’ architecture. - 1éid. 
342 What kind of structure the whole was, whether agree- 
ing with the Ionic, Doric or Corinthiac. a 

Corinthian . (kéri‘npiin), a. (sb.) [E L. Co- 
vintht-us (Gr. Koplv0t-os) +--an.] < 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Corinth. - - 

b. Arch. The name of one of.the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which it is the 
lightest and most omate, having -a.:bell-shaped 
capital adomed with rows ofacanthus-leaves giving 
rise to graceful volutes and helices... . . 

Esty oritre Ae Diija, The Pedestal of Corinthia. 
Leid, Divb, The whole Trabeations of the Corinthe. ‘xg92 
RD. Hypnerotomachia 24 b, For beautie columnes Cor- 
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inthies.} . 1656 Buount Glossogr.s.v., In Architecture there 
are five orders-of- pillars, ‘uscan, Dorique, Ionique, 
Corinthian, Composite or Italian. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’sTrav, 
{z760) II. 32 The disposition of doric pillars in the first 
pot {el ionic in the middle, and corinthian in the third. 
185x 
and Corinthian, are the roots of all pean architecture. 
©. Corinthian brass Gronze) [L._ Corinthinm 
#s]:- an alloy, said to be of gold, silver, and 
copper, produced at Corinth, and much prized in 
ancient times as the material of costly omaments. 
Also fig. (from the jig. sense of Brass) effrontery 
or shamelessness, such as that attributed to the 
Corinthians. Hence also Corinthian =‘ brazen’. 

xg04 Sytvester Du Bartas 1. vii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 86 
For Ged yemembred that he made not Man Of stone, or 
Steel, or Brass Corinthian. © x60r Horranp Pliny I. 487 
The Corinthian brasse mettalT was most highly commended: 
and the same mixture happenéd euen by meere‘chance and 
fortune, when the city Corinth was woon, sacked and burnt 
to the ground. 1 in Puiurs. x7g5 Amory Afemotrs 
(1769) 11. 262 He has the Corinthian face to offer, etc. 

. After the elegant style of Corinthian art. 
Applied by Mr. MatthewAmold to an over-brilliant 
literary style ; see quot. 1865. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 387 
Nothing can be more excellent in kind than the Corinthian 
grace of Gertrude’s manners. 3865 M. Arnotp Ess. Crit. 
it. 74, I have already spoken of the Attic and the Asiatic 
styles; besides these, there is the Corinthian style .. It has 
not the warm glow, blithe movement, and soft pliancy of 
life, as the Attic style has; it has not the over-heavy rich- 
ness and encumbered gait of the Asiatic style; it has glitter 
without warmth, rapidity without ease, effectivencss without 
charm, 1869 — Crt, & An (1883) p. xii, A flight of Corin- 
thian leading-articles, and an irruption of Mr. G. A. Sala. 7 

3. ‘Relating to the licentions manners of Corinth 
(J.), profligate ; in 19th c. use: Given to elegant 
dissipation. 

1642 Mitton Afol, Siect, Whes. (1847) 81/2 The sage and 
rheumatic ofd prelatess, with all her young Corinthian 
laity. x8ax P. Eoan (é##/e), Life in London ; the Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorne and his Elegant Friend, 
Corinthian Tom. 1890 Datly Ted. 25 Feb. 4/7 (Farmer) Is 
it not curious that hotel proprietors [at Monte Carlo] should 
countenance..a Tom and Jerry tone and a wild Corinthian 
element? ; 

‘ cg 8) eee: rae ht of a friend 

1885 Harper's » June 83/r yacl a frien 
who was Hees of sailing Fase fan races. 


» SD, 

1, A native or inhabitant of Corinth. 

31526 Tinpate 2 Cor.vi. xx O ye Corinthyans! [Wycur A 
3e Corynthis, 1388 Corynthies] oure mouth is open vnto you. 
1839 TuiriwaLt Greece III. 253 The Corinthians seem to 
have had some reason for ing an attack. 

2. (From the proverbial wealth, luxury, and 
licentiousness of ancient Corinth): ++ a. A wealthy 


man; a profligate idler; a gay, licentious man; 
also, a eless or ‘ leuseanineed ’ fellow (cf. A. 
1c). - Obs. 


1577 Fexton Gold. Epist. 282 If there were any manne in 
anye parte of Asia, verye wealthye and riche, he was called 
by a common Phraze, a Corinthian, 596 Suaxs. x Hen. 
IV, W. iv. 13, 1 am .. A Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good 
boy, 1697 Porrer Antig. Greece ii. x12 (T.) To act the 
Corinthian, is, to commit fornication, according to Hesy- 
chius. a1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Corinthian, a very 
impudent, harden’d, brazen-fac’d Mellow. _1985 Grose Dict. 
Vulg. Tongue, Corinthians, feequenters of brothels; also an 
impudent brazen faced fellow. 2821 Scorr Kenitzy, iii, Who 
is this gallant, honest Mike !~is he a Corinthian—a cutter 
like thyself? 1879 Farrar S¢, Paud (1883) 403 A reference 
to the immorality of the city may still be heard in the use 
of the word ‘ Corinthians’ for profligate idlers. 

b. A ‘swell’; a man of fashion about town. 

‘In the third decade of the present century the word, both 
as a substantive and an adjective, was at the height of its 
popularity’ (Latham). ‘ : ae 

1819 Moore You Crib’s Afent, 9 (Farmer) "Twas diverting 
to sec, as one ogled around, How Corinthians and Com- 


| moners mixed on the ground. s82z New Alouthly Mag. 1. 


242 This more elegant Sppslisticn {Corinthian} has super- 
seded its predecyssor Dandy, once so popular in every rank. 
@1847 Mrs. Suerwoon Lady of Manor 1, ix, 385 The 
brothers were what, in modern times, we should call Dan- 
dies, or Corinthians. 1854 Tiackunay Leech's Pictures in 
Q. Rev. Dec. (Farmer), Corinthian, it appears, was the 
pheree applied to men of fashion and #on..they were the 
rilliant predecessors of the ‘swell’ of the present period. 
ce, A wealthy amateur of sport who rides his 
own horses, steers his own yacht, etc; ¢sf. in 
U.S. an amateur yachtsman, , Sa 
Hence, Corinthianism, 
x823 Blackzw. Mag. X111.279 In England their profession 
was Corinthianism, when that sect was in its. glory; but 
now, .real pleasures are too low for their refined appetites, 
hianesque -(kérinpiine'sk), @ [See 
-ESQUE.] Approximating to the Corinthian. style. 
‘1837-Sir F. Parcrave Merch, § Friar Hi. (3844) rot 
Ranges of massy pillars, crowned with tude Corinthianesque 
capitals. x879 Sm'G. G. Scorr, Lect, Archit. 1. 77-That 
perfectly Byzantine variety of the Corinthianesque type. - 
Corinthianize, v.- Also Corinthize.' [After 
Gr. xoprvO:d{-coOa : see.-12E,.]  * Seis ta tes 
SL. duty. ‘To-act: the -Corinthian : to live .volup- 
tuously and licentiouslys- )"' sve" 
3810 A. Cranxe Bible w-. Cosi, Pref, Cor., So notorious 
was this city for such conduct, that the verb ‘xopivfiager@at, 
to Corinthize, signified toact the prostitute, 1888 U.Preshyt. 
dfag. Sept. 388 To Corinthianise meant to be licentious. 


usKin Stones Ven. (2874) I: i. 14 The two orders, Doric ° 


‘CORK. 


2. To imitate or approach the type of the Corinth- 
ian order of architecture. Hence Coriithian- 
izing Pad @, =CORINTHIANESQUE, 

1846 Freesan in Proc. Archaeol. inst, 12 Rich Corinthian- 
izing capitals, 186: Neate Notes Eccles.100 The piers 
circular, the caps square and Corinthianizing. ‘ 

Corion, obs. spelling of CHonioy. ; : 

1646 SinT. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. xxi. § 17. 269 The infant _ 
hath three teguments, or membranous filmes which :cover 
it in the wombe, that is, the Corion, Amnios, ‘and Allantois, 

Coriour, obs. f. CURRIER. ~ : ict 

Corious(e, -te, obs. ff. Curious, CURIOSITY. 

Coripheus, obs. f. ConrPHzus, 

Coritser, obs. f. CUTRASSIER. - 

|} Coxium, (kooritm). ([L. corzune skin, hide, . 
leather.) . eek 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes m. ti. 73 Twice a day the fores, ° 
said Squires. should Flebotomize her salt Corlum. : 

L. Phys. The true skin or derma under the epi- 
dermis. : i 3 ee 

1836 Topp Cyel, Anat. J, 246/x The integument is com. 
posed of two layers or pellicles, viz. the epidermis and the 
corium, 288: Mivarr Pat 26 The Corium contains yellow 
as well as white fibres. , 

2. Entom. The leathery or horny basal portion 
of the wing of a heteropterous insect. .- 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1828) I11. xxxv. 614 In Ava- 
dus depressus the corium is driven to the base of the wing. 

3. Antig. A leathern body-armour formed of 
overlapping flaps or scales. 7 

1834 Prancut Brit. Costume 52. 1860 Fatrnott Costume 
Gloss, s.v., He wears a leathern corium, the flaps of which 
are of different colours. y 

+Coriun, Obs. vare—'. [ad. OF. choron, 
corun, choro, {..L. chorum, chorus, transf. toa 
kind of musical instrument: cf. Ps. cl. 4 (Veelg.) 
‘in tympano et choro’.} An ancient name of a 
musical instrument. 

c12z05 Lay. 7ooz Ne cude na mon swa muchel of song of 

e & of salteriun, of fidele & of coriun. . ees 
oriundum, -vendum, -vindum: see Co- 
RUNDUBI. 

Corius, obs. f. Curtous. 

Co-rival (kéureival), sb. and a, [f. Co- 3 b+ 
RivaL. But it seems to be only a modern treat- 
ment of corival,an old variant of CoRRIVAL,synonym 
of Rrvat. The early peck mete examples might 
as ere be included under CorrivaL.) 

. sb, A joint rival with others; one of two or’ 
more rivals ranked as equals. oe ae 

Latham says ‘ Corival, though used as synonymous with 
vival ov corrivai, is a different word. ‘Two persons or more 
rivaling another are the only true corivals’, But this does 
not seem to be historically correct. bes 

[2589 Warner Add, Eng. v. xxii, (1612) 114 For this coriuall 
seed begot England English againe. 2596 Suaxs.1 /Yer./V, 
1. iii, 207 Without Co-riuall [Qq. corriuall}. 1640 H. Mrz 
Night's Search 76 She rules the rost,And every Jack's corivall 
to mine Host,] 1678 R. Barcnay Afol. Quakers xi. § 10, 368 
The Lord..will have no i ey peal nor Co-rival of his 
Glory. 1799 Couenipce Sibyt, Leaves Wks, 1877 I. 212 
Co-rivals in the nobler gift of thought, 1865 Sat. Rev, 2 
Sept. 310/: He shines out ns a bright particular star in com- 
parison with his co-rival. : ope 

B. ad. Jointly rivalling some one else. 

3832-4 Dx Quincey Caesars: Wks. CX, 66 Co-rival nations 
who might balance the victorious party. 

Hence Co-ri-valry, Co-ri‘valship. 

3835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 272 In the corivalry of trade. 

Co-rival, v. var. of ConRIvAL z, - < : 
Corive, co-rive, var. CorRIvE v. Obs. 


Cork (katk), 56.1 [Cf Sp. corcha, corche in 
same sense; but 15th c. corke, with 16th c.:Du. 
kork, kurk, Ger. kork, appears to represent OSp. 
alcorque ‘2 cotke shooe, 2 pantofle’? (Minsheu), , 
in.which sense corke is cited in 1463 (sense 2); 
cf. also Ger, £orke slipper.(1g95 in Grimm), ‘and 
the carliest ‘High G. name for cork, pantoffel- or 
pantofierhols slipper-wood. :,.> . ~  . ° 

The Sp. corche represents (directly or me natoaas & L. cortic- 
ent bark (in which sense Sp. now, uses cortesa :—L.corticea). 
Alcorgue, known in Sp, of date 1458, was immediately from 
Sp. Arabic (Covarrubias 16x has‘ dicho en Arabigo corge'); 
but its origin is uncertain; Dozy thinks it nts L. 
guereus. If this be so, then corgue, and by implication 
cork, has no connexion with Sp. .corcha, corche, or. L 


cortex.) . 
I. 1. The ‘bark’ or periderm of the cork-oak, 


‘which grows to a thickness of one or two inches, is 


very light, tough, and elastic, and is commonly 
used for a variety of purposes.' 
iA! tod cork: the outer casing of’ the bark formed during 
the first year’s growth, which afterwards dries, splits, “and > 
peels off naturally in flakes. . Spons Zncye/. 1. (1880) 723. 
{ex4go Promp. Parv. 93 Corktre, suderics., Corkbarke, 
cortex. 1483 Cath, Augt, 76 Corke. (No Latin.J] 1570 
Levins AfaniZ, 271 Corke, suber. ~ 160r Hottann Pliny xvi. 
viii. (R.), conperning corke, the woodie substance of the tree _ 
is very small..the barke only serveth for many purposes. 
1666 Perys Diary 14 July, Four.or five tons of corke to send 
..to the fleet, being a new-device to make barricados sith. 
2840 Banuan Jngol, Leg., Execution, Blacking his nose with 
a piece of burnt cork.-'1872 OLtver £len2. Bot. 11. 239 Cork - 
is the outer bark, removed from’the tree at intervals of from 
sixtoten years. ©. 2 - 4°, rel fee pelt te 
2. Applied to various things made of cork." °°... 


CORK. 


+a. A sandal or ‘slipper made of cork ; a cork 
sole’or heel'for a shoe. Oés. ; 

1463-4 Act 2-3 Edw. Vc. 4 Botes, shoen, galoches or 
Pe 1473 in Ld. Treas. Ace., Scotl. I. 29 To pay 
for patynis and corkis. x1530° Patscr. 169 Liege, a corke 
for a slyppar [cf. 209}. 1609 Hevwoop Rape Lucrece 
Whks. 1874 V. 211 They weare so much Corke under their 
heeles they cannot choose but love to caper. 1624 DAVEN- 
Port City Né.-cap, u, She must have a Feather in her head 
and a cork.in her heel. . @1800 Ballad ‘The Queen's Marie’ 
xvii. (Minstr, Se, Border), ‘The’corks frae her heels did flee. 

b. A piece of cork used as a float for-a fishing 
net.or line, or to support a swimmer in the water. 

1496 BE St. Albans, Mishing 17 Make your’ flotys in this 
wyse. Take a fayr corke, etc. 1gss Even Decades 195 As 
Night as.a.corke, 3627 Hrzron Wes, II. 79 Whoso thinks 
to swimme well enough without this ministeriall corke. 
1668 Bove Occas, Ref. wv. vi. (1675) 197 Whilst we con- 
tinu’d angling. .we often cast our Hyes .. upon each others 
fishing,Corks, 1840 Croucu Early Poems. 31 The corks 
the novice plies to-day The swimmer soon shall cast away. 

3. esp. A piece of cork, cut into a cylindrical or 
tapering form, used as a. stopper for a bottle, cask, 
ete.; also zvansf, a similar stopper made of some 


other substance, , ; 

tg30 Patsor. 737 Stoppe the bottell with a corke. 26rr 
Suaxs.Wint. Tv. it 95s you'ld thrust a Corke intoa hogs: 
head. 1660 Boyte New Exp. Phys. Mech. Proem 12 That 
hole was stopt with a Cork. 1997 Howcrorr Siolberg’s 
Trav. (ed. 2) LIL, xxx. 229 Corks for bottles are made from 
the' bark .. and likewise cork soles. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed, 3) 27 Bottles, with glass puget and 
not with corks, x79. G. MacvonaLp Back of N, Wind i, 
He..,got a little strike of hay, twisted it up, folded it..and 
having thus made it into a cork, stuck it into the hole. 

4, The cork-tree or cork-oak (Querces Suber), a 
species of oak found in the countries on the 
Mediterranean,and grown for the production of cork, 
x6ox Cuester Love's Maré. \xiii, (1878) 95 The Holly- 
halme, the Corke. 1814 Soutney Roderick x1, The vine 
: ‘clinging round the cork And ilex, hangs amid their dusky 
leaves. ‘ 
.5, Bot. A peculiar tissue in the higher plants, 
forming the inner division of the-4ar% (which name 
is sometimes restricted to the dead tissues lying 
outside the cork); it consists of closely-packed 
air-containing cells, nearly impervious to air and 
water, and protects the underlying tissues. 

3875 Bennert & Dver tr. Sachs’ Bot, 1. ii. § 15. 80 The 
formation of cork is ver pean continuous .. when this 
occurs uniformly over the whole circumference, there arises 
a stratified cork-envelope, the Periderm, replacing the epi- 
dermis, which is in the meantime generally destroyed. 1878 
MeNaz Bot. ii. (1883) 39, All tissues external to the layers 
of cork, die and dry up, forming a strong. . protecting tissue, 
the bark. 

IL transf. ; 

+6, Used by Grew for the ‘ head’ or torus of some 
fruits, as apples, pears, gooseberries, bearing the 
withered remains of the floral leaves. Ods. 

167x Grew Anat. Plants 1. vi. § 2 Ten [branches) are 
spred. ,through the Parenchyma [ofthe apple}, most of them 
enarching themselves towards the Cork or Stool of the 
Flower. 3677 — Anat, Fruits 1. § 9 (Pears) A straight 
chanel or Ductus, which opens at the midle of the Cork or 
Stool of the Flower. did. § 10 (Quince) The coar stands 
higher or nearer to the Cork... and the Ductus from the 
bottom of the Coar to the top of the Fruit, much more 
open and observable. sn a 

. Fossil cork, mountain-cork, rock-cork: names 
for a very light variety’of asbestos» . . 
. 1868 Pace Handbk. Geol. Teruts 389 Rock-Cork, a variety 
of asbestus whose fine fibres are So interlaced and matted as 
to give it the texture and Hpbioess of cork ;. Often’ known 
as ‘mountain-cork’.  Jéid. 207 Fossil-Cork, 1868 Dana 
Atlin. 234 Mountain Leather is a kind {of asbestos] in thin 
flexible sheets; made of interlaced fibres ; and sountain cork 
the same in thicker pieces, * - ‘ ; ‘ 

8..7ig. Applied to a person. 

x60x ? Marston Pasguil § Kath, w. 39 A slight bublin; 
spirit, a Corke,a Huske. «163: Donne Poents (1650) 7, 
can love ., Her who still weeps with spungie cies, And her 
who is dry corke, and never cries. nian 

9. Se. collog. A small employer or.master' trades- 
man,; an overseer or foreman. [Perh. not the 


same word] .. A : 2° 
1832 Whéstle-Binkie (Se. Songs) Ser. 1. 50 An’ our cork 
when he’s slack, Will gie yea hint when he’s takin on han’s, 
3856 J. Str Glasgow 129 ‘The corks or small manu- 
facturers of Anderston, =" > 
"TET, 10. attrib. or as adj. Made’of or with cork. 
(Sometimes with hyphen.) BBA te 
*x936 Lond. Gaz. No. 5466/4 His Left Foot Shoe-heel half 
a Quarter of a Vard high, a Cork-sole answerable. 1766 C. 
Leapserter Royal Gaugeru. iii. (ed. 6) 24x A Cork Plate 
or Plum, for taking Gaiiges of Ale’ or’ Beer. 1775 dss. Reg. 
82 Providing themselves with’ cork-belts and’ cork-collars. 
1886 Offic. Guide Museums Econ.-Bot. Kew x44 &-Cork 
hat, as.used in Portugal. :1889 Ties 18 Feb. 5 A dark- 
complexioned young man..with a corkleg, . 9, "~ 
L. * Comb.” a. attributive, 2s. cork-band, -bark, 
~cambinne, -cell, -crop, shole, -layer, -tissuve; 0. ob- 
jective, as. cork-bearing, Sorming, adjs.; -borer, 
roving, drawer, -maker.; ,¢. ‘parasyathetic, | 
cork-barked, -brained (see d),'-heeled (see a), adjs.' 
26g E.-S, Britains Buss in-Arb, Garner III. 63x These 
sixty corks must have sixty *Cork-bands to tie themt to the 
net. ¢ 2440 Pron, Pary, 93 *Corkbarke, cortex. 1866 Treass 
Bot, 1188 ‘(6.v. thins) The *Cork-barked-Elm is in habit 
intermédiate between’ the common and wych ‘elms,’ 1759 
Enus in Phil: Trans, L1,210°Acorns of the *Cork-bearing 


as- 


993 


oak, 1884 Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Sc. Chem. 291 Each 
of these *cork-borers is 2 brass tube. /did. 356 In the way 
of *cork-boring, 1878 McNab Sov, ii. (2883) 98 The *cork 
cambiuni forms new annual rings, as the ordinary cambium 
forms rings of wood. x882 Vines tr. Sachs’ Bot. 107 Thus 
arises. .a layer of cells. which continues to form new *cork- 
cells, the Cork-cambium or layer of Phellogen. 1842 Brown- 
ine Soliloquy Sp. Cloister ti, Not a plenteous *cork-crop. 
31800 Weems Washington vii. (879) 52 Mere *cork.drawers 
and songsters, 2875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Sot. 1. ii. 
§ 25. 9x The Lenticels are 2 iarity of *cork-forming 
Dicotyledons, 2743 Lond. § Country Brew. m. (ed. 2) 199 
, Stopping itup..excepting the Top ventor *Cork-hole. 1859 
Toop Cyel. Anat. Bok The *cork-layer of the vegetable 
integument. 1862 Mrs. Carnyie Zci?, III. 129 That absurd 
*cor' er, 1875 Bennerr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 1, ii. 
§ x5. 90 Whensucculent organs .. are injured, the wound 
generally becomes closed up by *cork-tissue. — 

d. Special combs. cork-board, a kind of card- 
board, made by mixing ground cork with the 
paper pulp, used as a non-conductor of heat, etc. ; 
++ cork-brain, a light-headed or giddy person; so 
+cork-brained @.; cork-faucet (see quot.); 
+ cork-fossil = fosszl-cork (see 7); cork-heeled 
a., having the heels fitted with cork; + also jg. 
light-heeled, wanton; cork-leather, a fabric of 
cork and leather; also of cork and india-rubber ; 
cork-machine, a machine for making corks; cork- 
oak, the tree (Quercus Suber) from which cork is 
obtained; cork-pine, cork-press (see quots.) ; 
cork-pull, an instrument for extracting a cork 
which has gone down into the bottle (see Knight 
Dict. Mech.) ; cork-wing, name of a fish, Cverz- 
labrus melas or cornubicus, See also CORK-CUTTER, 


“JACKET, etc. 

2630 J. ‘Taytor (Water P.) J¥%s, 1. 173/2 Some Giddy- 
headed *Corkbrains. 1630 — IVs. (N.), An upstart *corke- 
braind Jacke. 1874 Knicut Dict, Mech., *Cork-faucet, 
one adapted to be inserted through 2 cork, to draw the 
contents of x bottle. 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts § Sc. 1. 437 
*Cork-fossil. .a kind of stone .. somewhat resembling vege- 
table cork. 1604 Dexker /fouesé livh, Wks. 1873 11. 131 
Oh, who would trust your *corcke-heeld sex? ?cx1700 
Ballad ‘ Sir P, Spens', Oour Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heild-shoone, 1886 W. A. Harris 
Tech. Dict. Fire [usur.,*Cork-leather, which is waterproof 
and very elastic, is cork-powder consolidated with india- 
rubber. 1873 Pr. Avice in Ment, (1884) 300 Cypresses, 
stone pines, large *cork oaks. 1873 Atlas of Michigan 
Pref, 20 The soft or *‘cork’ pine, so called from the 
reseinblance in softness and texture of the wood to. .cork. 
3879 Lumberman's Gaz, 15 Oct., Valuable cork pine timber. 
1874 Knicut Dict, Mech., *Corkpress, one in which a 
cork..is rendered ¢ to enable it the more readily to 
enter the neck of a le. 1836 YaRRELL Srtt. Fishes(L.), 
The *Corkwing .. is not confined to the western part of 
England. 1868 Chambers Encycl, sv. Wrasse, The cork- 
wing is not unfrequent on the shores of England. 

Cork (kgtk), sd.2 Also 5-6 corke, 6 corck, 7 
korok, [app. a contraction of Conuir, a. Gaelic 
and Ir. corcur, orig. ‘purple’, hence, the lichen 
yielding a purple dye. Corcur was ad. L, prerpztr, 
with Goidelic change of / to ¢, as in L. slaxta, 
Iv. cland, clann, L. pascha, Gaelic casga, caisg.) 

A.purple or red dye-stuff obtained from certain 
lichens growing on rocks in Scotland and the north 
of England; =CuDBEAR. 

Lightfoot, Flora Scotica (2789) 818, has Lichen ompha- 
dodes as ‘Dark Dyer’s Lichen; Cork or Arcell, 
Crotal of the Gaels’, and ZL. zartareus (now Lecanora 
tartavea) as ‘ Large yellow-saucer’d Dyer’s Lichen ; Corcar 
of the Gaels’. Both of these produce cudbear. ‘Cork’ has 
also been more or less identified with Arcuit or Orchil, a 
foreign dye-stuff of similar origin; see quot. 1483. (See 
Paper by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, in Proc. Amer. 
Philol. Assoc. (1877) 79) . 
z Ean Act x Rich. 111, 0. 8 § 3 ee. -usen to dye.. Clothes 
with Orchell and Corke brought from beyonde the See called 

Jare cork. ¢ 1485 Crafte gy acta in £. Z. Mise. (War- 

ton Soc.) go Whenne hit is alle-moste at boylynge, caste in 

sour corke. 1932-3 Act 24 Hex. VITI, c, 2 Good and suffi- 
cient corke or orchall. 1353: Turner Herdal1.Pjb, This 

is called in London ll and the-dyers vse it to d 

withall, - The -Northenmen about blakamore where as it 
' groweth calleth it cork, it groweth ther like a mos vpon 

stones; 12634 Pracuam Gent, Exerc. 1. xxiii. 79 The prin- 
cipall’ blewes .. in use are, Blew Bice. Smalt..Korck or 

Orchall, 1738 Phil. Trans, L.677 The cork or arcel, which 

is used by the »to dye a purple or scarlet colour. 

1884 Mitter Plant-n., Cork, Lecanora tartarea and Roe 

cella. tinctorin.. . Baths 

+ Cork, 50.3 Obs. [Var. of Cong, possibly in- 
fluenced in spelling by association with Coxe. ] 

1. The.‘colk’ or core of.an apple etc. . pen 
©1440 Ane. Cookery.in Housel. Ord. (2790) 448 Appul 
and petals clene pared; and the corke tane oat. Dy 1450 Two 
Cookery-bke. yo6 Toke 30 coynes and x wardones, and pare 

‘hem, and drawe out the corkés at eyther end. - ; 

-2. pl. ‘Cinders, Lancash.’ Halliwell): Cf Coxs, 

Corn sd12. .- wit ea ae, ett GE 

Cork,. 52,4, Corlk, I gp mE sooner 

x88 Annals of Agric. 476 CE. D.S.) An imperfect 
chal Marl, als of Aare) is, ahard chalk. 1846 Fral. FR. 
Agric: Soc. VII. w. 450 The lower’ beds of hard’ chalk, pro- 
oily called " 


iy OF the. rs Bete Ace 
Corl: (kgik), 2.1 [f. Cor sd.1: in various uses, 
“having no connexion with each other.J’-__ 
= T, L, dvans. To furnish -(a.shoe).with a* cork 
sole or heel. Ods., Baan eee 


1880 Hoctysann T¥eas. Fr. Tong, Litger des paintonflés, 
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to corcke slippers. 2602 Warner Alb, Eng. 1x, xlvil. (2612 
2x8 Then wore they Shooes of ease, now of an Wheat 
corked hye. x34 Prancué Brit. Costume 268 The (shoes 
and slippers of the men] ‘ corked ’. .and richly ornamented. 
b. To provide or fit with a cork (as a float). 

x64 S. Suir Herringbusse Trade 11 They ave to bring 
the Nets to their ropes, and..Corke them, and make them 
inall fe a fit. 

it. . To stop (a bottle, cask, etc.) with, or as 
with, 2 cork; and so to confine or shut 2 (the 
contents of a bottle, etc.). 

1659 Garton Art x Longevity 20 In bottles close Corkt 
upaprisner, 1744 Berkeney Let. on Tar Water §2 Keep 
it in bottles, well corked. 1789 Extis in Phil, Trans. LI. 
209 Then cork the bottle. 1807 T, THomson Chem. (ed. 3) 
IL 334 He corked it up, and kept it some time, 

b. transf. To stop up as with a cork; to shut 
up like the contents of a bottle. 

r6g0 {see Coruinc, below]. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 221 The Fat had’ corked up the Extremity. 
1824 MEpwin Convers. w. Byvon (1832) LI. 45 Rogers had 
composed some very pretty commendatory verses on me; 
but they were kept corked up for many long years, 

III. 3. To blacken with burnt cork. 

1836 [see CorkED 3). 

Hence Corking gil. sd. 

1650 H. More Observ. Anthrop. Theomag. 5: The cork- 
ing-up close of the urine of a bewitched party. 2892 Dazly 
Neus 23 Sept. 5/4 Bottles, corks, corking apparatus, and 
other appliances used in manufacturing sparkling wines. 

+ Cork, v.2 Ods. rare. Ing korke. [f. Conk 
sb.2] trans. To treat with ‘cork’ (the dye-stuff). 

c 148s Crafie of Lymnynge in E. E. Misc, (Warton Soc.) 

jo After hit is yemaderyd, 3e moste korke hit. . for if 3e wolle 
xorky crymsons, 3¢ moste. .whenne hit isalle-moste at boyl- 
ynge, caste in jour corke. 

Cork, v.3, erron. f. CAULK v. 

1684 Bucaniers Amer. 1. (1698) 53 The merchants. . will not 
entrust one penny worth of goods on that man’s vessel that 
corks her, 2776 G, VempLe Building in Water 102 Cork- 
ing any Leakages that may happen to appear. /did, 108 
Scrape the Joints .. and... cork them with the shavings of 
Lead. 1856 Kane Arct. £.xcfi, I. xxxii. 449 After corking 
up all openings with snow. 

Corkage (kgskédz). [f. Cork sé.l or uv) + 
-AGE.] The corking or uncorking of bottles: 
hence ( =corkage-money) a charge made by hotel- 
keepers, waiters, etc. for every bottle of wine or 
other liquor uncorked and served, orig. when not 
supplied by themselves. 

2838 Sin I. Pottock Remenbrances (1887) I. 119 catses 
money on the number of bottles opened was paid to the 
tavern. x884 C. Rocers Soc, Life Scotland MU, xiii. 312 
‘The members used their own wine, allowing a ‘corkage’ to 
the innkeeper. 1887 Pall Madd G. 14 July 3/2 Even the 
waiters, in certain restaurants, levy a tax (on ahip ers of 
champagne] in the shape of ‘corkage,’ without which they 


ma’ ae a brand. 

Corr -cutter. [f. Cork sd.1+ Cur v7] 

1. One whose occupation is to cut cork into 
stoppers for bottles, bungs, etc. 

1909 Lond. Gas. No, 4574/4 Felix Oneall, Cork-Cutter, 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bou (1850) 181/2 Her deceased better- 
half had been an eminent cork-cutter. . 

2. An instrument or machine for cutting corks. 

So Co'rk-eutting vb/, sé. 

7786 Totvervy Zivo Orfhans IV. 101 Many of the in. 
habitants, who were of the cork-cutting profession. 1875 
Ure Dict. Artsi. 95? In the art of cork-cutting the Frenc 


surpass the Englis 

Corized (kpikt), #97. a. [f Conk 0.1 and sb.1] 

+1. Fumished with a cork sole or heel. Ods. 
(Cf. CHorIne.) : 

agro Horman Vid. 113 She wereth corked slippers to 
make hir tal and feet. 1589 Purrennam Zug. Poesze 1. xv. 
(Arb.) 49 Those high Be shoes or pantofles, which now 
they call in Spaine and Italy Sioppind. 1615 T. Avams 
Spir. Navigator 52 Cork'd at the heeles, 
. Stopped or confined with a cork; also fig. 
(Also with 2.) 

1836-9 Dicxens S% Boz (1877) 198 Giving full vent to a 
hitherto corked-up giggle. 

3. Blackened with burnt cork. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney IL. os With their..painted 
cheeks, corked whiskers, and chalked necks. 1836-9 
Dickens Sé, Boz (1850) 73/2 Partially corked eye! 

4. Of wine: Tasting of the cork; spoiled by an 
unsound cork into the substance of which the wine 


penetrates. : Aa3 2 
1830 Marrvar Jing's Own xxxiv, This wine is corked. 
xr8g2 R. S, Surrees Sfonge's Sp. Tour xxv, 148 This [wine] 
fortunately was less corked than the first. _ ‘ 
Hence Corkeduness 2207ce-wd,, state or quality of 
being corked (sense 4). oda 
1888 Standard xo Sept, 5/2 [They] would scorn to offer a 
bottle with even a suspicion of corkedness, 
+ Gorken, '2. Obs. rare. [-en4.]: OF cork. 
163g N. Canrenter Geog. Del. 1. tii. ¥. A little corken- 
boate. 1647 W. Browne folex. u. 293 He presented mee a 
corken cup, full of cleare water. . 
- Corker (kgakex). _[f. Conk sé.1+-xn1]- 
4152 A cork-cutter. Obs... 2+ . . 
. John Ping... Corker. 
slang. Something that. closes a discussion, or 


puts-an end-to atly matter; a ‘settler’; a thing 


“that one ‘cannot get over. Hence, something very 
‘striking or. astonishing; ¢. ga monstrous lie. (Cf 


CAULKER 4.)° . : a 
-3837. Hatipurton Clockut. Sex. 1. xix. (Farmer), Thet I 


CORKINESS. 


lets him have it..jist three corkers, 1873 Slang Ditt., 
Corker, ‘that’s ‘a corker’, ic. that settles the question, or 
closes the discussion. 2889 Te Voice (N.Y.) 5 Dec., ‘It’s 
acorker. Ifit [a proposed law] passes we'll have to quit.’ 

Corkeg, var. of carkes, obs, f. CAROASE. - 

Corkiness (kp-tkinés). [f. Corky + -NEssS.] 
State or quality of being ‘ corky’, in different senses. 

1846-55 Carrenter -Princ. Hunan Physiol. § 408 Ws.) A 
feeling of freedom and lightness (or ‘corkiness*) of the 
limbs, 1865 Athenzum No. 1956. §58/1 The prevalent 
“corkiness’ of his [a painter’s] manner. 
-+Corking-pin. OJs. Also 7 calkin, cawk- 
ing, 8 corkin ‘pin. [App. corrupted from cawhing, 
CALKIN, as spelt by the pinmakers in 1690. Origin 
unknown.] ‘A pin of the largest size’ (J.). 

21690 Pinmakers’ Case in oppos. to Killigrew's Bill 
(Broadside, Brit. Mus.) Double long whites aias Calkins. — 
Case or Petit. of Pinmakers (London) (Broadside, Brit. 
Mus.) Double Long Whites, a2. Cawkings. 2727 Swirr 
Gulliver 1. v. 139 A corking-pin that stuck in the good 
gentlewoman’s stomacher. 1768 Sterne Seut. Fourn., Case 
of Delicacy, 1 could hear two or three corking pins fall out 
of the curtain, 1770 Foore Lame Lover 1. Wks. 1799 II. 
62, I gave my German a challenge..to drive a corkin pin 
into the calves of our legs. 1824 Scorr Redgauntlet xix, 
Cristal Nixon. .had. secured it (his riding-skirt] with large 
corking-pins. 1840 Hoop Kiduansege cxiii, It pierced 
her heart like a corking-pin. 

Corkizx. Se. Also korkir. [Gaelic corcur: 
see Cork sb.2} A kind of lichen furnishing a red 
dye: see Cork sb.2 

1703 M. Martin W, Jd. 135 (Jam.) The stones on which 
the scurf call’d Corkir grows..on the coast, and in the hills, 
This scurf dyes a pretty crimson colour. 1760 Pocock 
Tour Scot, (1881) g2 Two seaweeds for dying grow on the 
stones there, Corkir for crimson and Crottil for Philamorte. 
19775 L. Suaw Moray 156 (Jam.s.v. Korkie). 1856 Linp- 
say Brit. Lichens 225 This Lichen (Lecanora tartarea] is 
the ‘Cork’ or ‘ Korkir’ of many parts of the Highlands. 

Corkish (kpskif), a. rave. [f. Cork sb.1] 

1. Of the nature of cork, somewhat corky. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 94. 2/2 Corkish Excrescences. 

. Tasting of cork ; somewhat corked. 

x822 Blackw, Mag, XI. 113 As port at Highland inn 
seems sound, all conch though it be, 

Corkite (kpukoit). Af. [f. Cord in Ireland, 
where found + -1TE.] A synonym of BeuDAnTITE. 

1875 in Dana Afin. and App. 13. 

Cork-jacket, [f. Cork sé.1] A jacket made 
partly of cork, or lined with cork, to support a 
person in the water. 

1761 Chron. in Anu. Reg. 1597/1 A fisherman who had 
been cast away seven hours, and saved his life by means of 
acork jacket. 2828 Scotr rt. A/id?, i, The cork-jacket 
which carries the heroes of romance safe through all the 
billows of affliction. 1891 Standard 19 Nov. 2/1 A large 
number of men crowded into the boat with corkjackets on. 

+ Corrkle. Ods. xare—'. ? Contortion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvut. ix. (1495) 758 The 
adder Alphibena .. rennyth and glydeth and wryggleth 
wyth wryokles, corkles and draughtes of the body. 

Corkless (kpiklés), a. rare. [f. Cork sd.1 
+-LEss.} Without a cork. 

1888 Home Atissionary Mar. 459 The corkless bottle, 

Corkscrew (kfikskriz), sb. [f. Cork sd.1 + 
Scrzw.] 

1. An instrument for drawing corks from bottles, 
consisting of a steel screw or helix with a sharp 
point and a transverse handle. 

1720 Amuersr Poems, Bottle Screw, This hand a corkscrew 
did contain, And that a bottle of champaigne. 1814 Scorr 
Hav. \xvi, The landlord's cork-screw was just introduced 
into the muzzle of a pint bottle of claret. 1875 Darwin J1- 
sectiv, Pi, iii. 52 With their tentacles twisted about,..the 
longer ones like corkscrews. 

b. Short for corkscrew cur]: see 2. 

1883 Harfer’s Afag. Feb. 402/1 No small mincing .. 
‘corkscrews’, but a goodly sized tress, * 

e, Short for corkscrew twill: see 2. 

1887 Lp. Macwacnren in. Law Reg. App. Cases XII. 
295 The goods.. belong to a class of wearing material 
known in the trade as ‘ corkscrews’. : 

2. atirib. Resembling a corkscrew; spirally 


twisted ; esd. of curls or ringlets, and of staircases. 

1830 Linptey Wad, Syst. Bot. 285 Their leaves have. .a 
uniform spiral arrangement. .so as to give the stem a sort of 
corkscrew appearance. 1839 Tuackeray Afajor Gahagan 
iii, Little corkscrew ringlets. 1842 Tennyson Walk. to 
tail 82 Up the cork-screw stair. 1887 Lp. Secsorne. in 
Law Rep:App. Cases X11. 289 In all goods of the class called 
‘corkscrew twills’ the weft lies hidden inside, the surface 
on both sides being warp, , 7 

8. Conth., as corkscrew-like adj. , 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 443 The corkscrew-like anthero- 
zoid, which is coiled 22.0r oe ag “oe 

Corkscrew (kgakskr#), v. collog. [f. prec.] 

1. tans, To cause to move or advance in a spiral 
course. : alee: : . wey 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxv, Mr. Bantam corkscrewed his 
way through the crowd. 1872 Daily News 11 May 5/7 
Herr Gerwig has corkscrewed his line round the Eisenberg. 
1887 Jessorr in 19% Cent. Mar. 370 [The horses) have to 
be corkscrewed info our diminutive stables, =" 

2. ttr. To proceed in’a spiral course. 7, 

1853 G, J. Cavey Las A Yorjas I, 117 Aninterminable.. 
gallery. .corkscrewing round and roiind the tower. - 1883 W. 
C. Suir V.-Country Folk 225 A turnpike ‘stair That cork- 
screwed.up a round tower, | oe an : 

3.. tvans:.To draw ort ‘ds with 2 corkscrew ;,to 
elicit by roundabout devices, or with effort. 


994, 


182 Dicxens Bleak: Ho. 11. xxiv. 328 From what Small 
has dropped, and from what we have corkscrewed ont of 
im. , 

Co'rkscrewy, a. Like a corkscrew, spiral. 

1886 Pall Afall G. 15 Dec. 4/2 The bird {snipe}. -then 
enters upon that corkscrewy flight, which is his chief charm 
as an object of sport. 1890 Chanh. Frul. gs Apr. 221/1 A 
‘corkscrewy’ ringlet dangling at each cheek. : 

+ Cork-shoe. Oés. A shoe of cork; one fur- 
nished with a cork sole or heel. 

xs9z Nasue Introd. Sidney's Astrophel, Tis as good to 
oe in cut fingerd pumps as corke shoes, if one wears 
Cornish diamonds on his toes. 1599 Porter Angry Wout. 
Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 32 For maides that weres corke 
shooes may step awrie. 160z Marsron Ant. & Afel. v. 
Wks. 1856 I. 59 Thy voice pase like a dry cork shoe. 
1687 T, Brown Saimts ix Uproar Wks. 1730 1. %, Swim- 
ming-girdles and cork-shoes.. were not then in fashion. 
Co‘rk-tree. . 

1. The cork-oak (Querezs Seeber), from which cork 
is obtained. (See Cork 50.1 4.) 

ex440 Promp. Parv. 93 Corktre, suderics. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 101 b, “Fhe corke tree .. in 
Spanishe Alcornoque, 1789 Ixus in Phil. Trans. LI. 206, 
I sent governor Ellis in the year 1757..some acorns of the 
cork-tree. 1814 Soutury Roderick x, The cork-tree’s fur- 
row’d rind. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. s,v. Cork, The 
cork-tree at the age of twenty-five years is barked for the 
first time. — 

2. Applied to various trees with light or soft wood 
resembling cork, as Z/elea arborescens of New 
Zealand, Melingtonia hortensis of the East Indies. 

Corkwood (kfskwed). [f Cork 56.1 + 
Woon.] 
+1. Cork in the mass. Obs. 

1769 Priestiey in Phil. Trans. LIX. 63 The black side of 
a piece of cork- . : 

3. A name given in various parts of the world to 
various light and porous woods, and the trees 
yielding them; ¢. g. in the West Indies to Azone 
palustris, Ochroma Lagopus, Hibiseus (Paritinm 
téhaceum) ; in N.S. Wales to Dubotsia myoporoides. 

1756 P. Browns Yamtaica 256 The Alligator Apple Tree 
or Cork-wood..The wood of this tree is so soft, even after it 
is dried, that it is frequently used .. instead of corks, 1866 

Treas. Bot. 800 Ochroma, the well-known Corkwood tree.. 
is very common in the West Indies and Central America, 
where its soft spongy and exceedingly light wood, called 
Corkwood in Jamaica, is commonly employed as a substi- 
tute for cork. 1882 J. Sati Dict. Plants 133. 

3. A name of the White Cork Boletus (Poly- 
porus niveus, formerly Boletus seberosus), which 
grows on the trunks of trees. 

So commonly called in the South of Scotland. 

Corky (kgski), a. [f. Cork sd.1 + -y, 
fig. uses appear to be the earlier.] 

a Having the nature or character of cork; cork- 

Ke, 

1786 C. Lucas £ss. Waters III. 38 Of a more corky 
texture. 1836 Maccictveay tr. Husstboldt'’s Trav. xxvi. 
393 Corky asbestus. 1874 Cooke Jungi cor) 24 The 
erecta number of species are leathery or corky. 1884 

owEeR & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 563 The thick corky 
layers of Quercus Suber. 1887 Ad? Year Round 14 Ma y 
394 The sombre water way on which they [boats] ride wit! 
a corky buoyancy, ‘ : 

+2. fg. Dry and stiff, withered, sapless. Ods. 

1603 Harsnet Pog. Jatpost. 23 To teach an old corkic 
woman to writhe, tumble, curuet, and fetch her Morice 
gamboles, 1605 Suaxs. Lear ut. vii. 29 Binde fast his 
corky armes, sat : . 

3. fig. Light, trifling, frivolous ; buoyant, lively, 
springy ; hence, skittish, ticklish, restive. colo. 

x6or 7 Marston Pasguil § Kath, 1. 324 That same per- 
petuall grin, That leades his corkic jests, to make them 
sinke Into the eares of his deriders. 1631 Weever Anc, Fuz. 
Aon. 54 Inuenting, out of their owne corkic braines, a new 
certaine no-forme of Liturgie. 266r Six H. Vane's Politics 
2 Churles of 2 light and corky humour. 1746 Extz. Carter 
in Pennington A/em:, (1808) I. 136 Before they are half over 

I grow so restless and corky, i am ready to fly out of the 
window, (1782 Sir J. Suvctain Observ. Scot. Dialect 100 
Corky, airy, brisk. 1862 C. Bene College Life 24 He's 
rather corky at the best of times; what’ will he be now? 
1862 Mrs, H. Woon Jfrs. Halié, n. xxi, ‘They be getting 
corky at the beer-shops, now-a-days, and won't give no 
trust.’ 1872 O. W. Hormus Poet Breakf-t, iv. (1885) 89 
They felt so ‘ corky’ it was hard to keep them down. 875 
‘Stonevence’ Brit. Sports uu. t. v. § §. 438 If the horse 
seems light and corky. . 

Having acquireda flavour of cork; =CorKkeD 4. 

In mod. Dicts. F 

&. Cond. 2s corky-brained, -headed adjs. (cf. 
sense 3, and cork-brazned s.v. Cork sb. 11d), 

roo B. EB, Dict. Cant. Crew, Corky-brain'd Fellow, 
silly, foolish. 1987 Burns Brigs of Ayr 170 Staumrel, 
corky-headed, Facies oanty. 1825-79 Jaameson se Dict. 

Corky-headit, light-headed, giddy. Roxb. 

Corlde, obs. f. curled: see Curb vz. 

Corlew, corlu, corlure, obs. ff. CurnEw. 

+Corm!, corme. Os. [a. F. corme, app.i— 
L. coruum the cornel-cherry (see‘Cornzn) ; but in 


The 


OF. the names corwezer and corme were applied | 


to. the service-tree and its fruit, also called-sorde; 
see Littré.] . Be SMa lite ee 
1. The fruit of the service-tree, the sorb; also 
the tree; Pyrus domestica (Sorbus L.,. Cormus 
Spach). . oe , 
1578 Lyte Dodocns ui. Ixxxiv, 437 The apples be pale, in 


CORMORANT. 


figure lyke the Sorb-apple or Corme. 2658 Evetyn Fr 
Gard. (1675) 268 Cormes, Services, azerolls, and the like. * 

2. The comel tree. fo POR an 

1676 Hosses Jad (1677) 255 Many lusty limbs then 
broken are Of barky corme [I], xvi. 767 raridAotov xpdvetay), 
broad beech, and lofty ash. — Odyss. (1677) 285, I cut up 
by the root, And smooth’d with iron tools a lusty corm. : 

Corm? (kgm). Bot. [ad. mod. Bot. Lat. 
cormus (Willdenow ¢ 1800), a. Gr. xoppds, the trunk 
of a tree with the boughs -lopped off, f. xefp-av 
(ablaut stems xep-, xop-) to cut, poll, lop.] 

A short fleshy rhizome, or bulb-like subter- 
raneous stem’ of a monocotyledonous plant, pro- 
ducing from its upper surface leaves and buds, 
and from its lower, roots; also called solid bulb. 

(By’ Asa Gray applied also to the rhizomes of dicoty: 
ledonous plants such as cyclamen; but this is not generally 
followed.) 7 : : 

2830 Linprey Wat. Syst. Bot. 269 The fleshy cormus of 
some Cannas. 1838 — Gloss. Bot., Corm, a fieshy under- 
ground stem, having the appenrnore of a bulb, from which 
it is distinguished by not being scaly. 1845 — Sch. Bot. 
i. (1858) 2 What is named the root of 2 Crocus is a variet: 
of the tuber, called a corm. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iit, 


§ 3. 61 A good type of corm is that of Cyclamen. 


attrib, 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 53/2 (Crocus) The corm-tunic 
is the only permanent record of perennial existence, and 
even this in a living state lasts but a year, 

Cormeille, another form of Canes, the 
Heath-pea, Lathyrus macrorrhisus. 


1794 Gisporne HWalks Forest (x796) 16 Thy tuberous roots, 
Corineille, famed cure of hunger's gnawing pangs. 


Cormo-, combining form of Gr. xoppd-s trunk 
of a tree, stem, taken as the basis of terms 
(chiefly proposed by Haeckel) referring to the 
evolution, etc., of races or social aggregates: as 
Cormo'geny [Gr. -yevera descent], that branch of 
ontogeny which deals with the germ-history of 
races (or social aggregates: families, communi- 
ties, etc.). Cormo‘phyly (Gr. pudx, pidov set of 
men, tribe, race], that branch of phylogeny which 
deals with the tribal history of races. Also Cor- 
ane 19ST ‘the anatomy of the cormus’ (Syd. Soc. 

1X) 

a) tr. Haeckel’s Evol, Alan 1, 24 Germ-history of races 
(or of social aggregates of persons : families, communities, 
states, etc.) Cormogeny. Ibid., Tribal history of races (or‘of 
social aggregates of persons: families, communities, states, 
ete.) Cormophyly. 

Cormogen (kpimédgen). Bor. [f. Gr. xoppds 
trunk, stem + ~yevys produced: ef. .acrogen.] = 
CoRMOPHYTE ; sometimes restricted to cryptogamic 
cormophytes or Acrogens. : 

1846 Linptey Veg, Xined. Introd, 1852 [see Cormornyte}. 
1870 BentLey Sot. 8 All plants, from the mosses upwards, 
are therefore termed Cormogens, or Cormophytes. * 

Cormo‘genous, a. Got. [f as prec, + -ous.] 
Belonging to or resembling a cormogen; also, 
corm-bearing. 31882 in Syd. Soc, Lex, ‘ 

Cormogeon, -ion, -moggian, obs. ff. Cur- 
BLUDGEON. ; 

Co'rmoid, a. Bot. 
Resembling a corm. 1882 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Cormophyte (kgmofoit). Bot. [mod. f Gr. 
xoppés trunk, stem + durdy plant.] Endlicher’s 
name (Cormophyta, in Ger. Plant. 1836-40) for 
one of his two primary divisions of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, comprising all plants that have a proper 
stem or axis of growth, z.e. all phcenogamous 
plants and ‘the higher cryptogams (Acrogens). 
Wis other division Zhallophyta was thus equal to 
Lindley’s Thallogens (Algze, Fungi, Lichens). 

x852 Batrour Class-O%, Bot, 69 Such cellular plants have re. 
ceived the name of Thallogens or Thallophytes; while those 
producing stems composed of both vessels and cells arc 
sometimes called Cormogens or Cormophytes, 1882 Vines 
pats poke 345 The vegetative body is here always a cor- 
mo) Cc. 

Peace Cormophy'tic a., of the nature of a 
cormophyte, as : 

Cormorancy (kf'amorinsi). zonce-wud. A body 
of cormorants ; 2 greedy oppressive class. 

3838 Tait's Mag. V. 253 A letter which ought to reach 
the souls of our cormorancy, even to their bellies. 


Coxmorant (kgamorint), Forms: 4-6, cor- 
maraunt(e, cormera(u)nt(e, cormorant, 5 cor- 
merawnut(e, (kormorount, cormirande), 6 car- 
morant(e, -aunt(e, -an, cormrant, 6-7 cormor- 
end(e, 6- cormorant.. [ad. F. cormoraz, in 1 5th 
c. cor mara, cosmaran (Littré), 16th c. cormiaratn, 
-merant; still with fishermen cormaran; -marin; 
app. altered from an OF. *corp-marin:—L. coruis 
marinus sea-raven (occurring in the Reichenau 
Glosses of 8the.); whence also Pr. corpmart, 
Cat. corbmari, Pg. corvomarinho. The ending is 
identified’ by Hatzfeld and Thomas'with that’ in 
Jaucon moran, which they think. to be.a deriv. of 
Breton zor sea, and so=marin, In the earliest 
known Eng. examples, ‘the Fr. -a# is already cot- 
rupted to-avt, asin peasant, pheasant, tyvant, etc.: ~ 
see -ANT.3.] - a oe eh Sets 

1, A large and voracious sea-bird (Phalacrocorax 


[f Gr. xopy-ds + -o1D.] 


CORMORANT. 


carbo), about 3 feet id length, and of 2 lustrous 
black colour, widely diffused over the northern 
hemisphere and both sides of the Atlantic, Also 
the name of the genus, including about’ 25 species, 
some of which are found in maritime parts.of 
the world, 

€ 1320 Orpheo 206 in Ritson Met. Rone, 11. 260 Of game they 
fonde grete haunt, Fesaunt, heron, and cormerant. ¢138z 
Cuaucer Pari, Foules 362 The hote cormeraunt of glot- 
onye. 1382 WycLr Zev, xi, 18 A swan, a cormaraunt [7388 
cormoraunt], ¢x440 Promd. Paru, 93 Cormerawnte, 
corons marinus. 1530 Patscr. 155 Cormerant, a corme- 
raunt. c 1533 Dewes /utyod. Fr. ibid. 911 The cormorande, 
le‘cormorain, 1610 Histrio-+u:. mt. 100 The Callis Cormo- 
rants from Dover roade Are not so chargeable as you to 
feed. 1658 Marvett Unfort. Lover Poems (1870) 243 A 
numerous fleet of corm’rants black. 21744 THomson Winter 
144The cormorant on high Wheels from the deep. 1845 
Darwin Voy, Nat. ix. (1852) 199 One day I observed a 
cormorant playing with a fish which it had caught. L 
2. fig. An insatiably greedy or rapacious person. 
Also with qualification, as mzoney-cornroraut, 

¥53x Exyot Gow. 1. xxii, To whiche carmorantes, neither 


lande, water, ne ayre mought be sufficient. GREENE 
Upst. Courtier in Hart, Mise. (Malh.) 11. 218 They were 


cormorantes or usurers, that it to fill their cofers 

with. 1660 Wittsrorp Seades Commt, 1. 1.99 There would 

be many money-cormorants, and their profit great. 1687 

Concreve Old Bach. 1. il, Why, what 4 cormorant in love 

- ami, 1725 Pore Odyss, 1.207 His treasur'd stores these ~ 

rmorants consume, 1809 WELLINGTON in Gurw, Desf, V. 

155 We must look a little after these cormorants of Romana. 
b. Said of qualities, things, etc, 

1893 Suaxs, Rich. 7,1, i, 38 Light vanity, insatiate cor- 
morant, Consuming meanes soone preyes vpon it selfe, r7zz 
Arsurunot John Sidi (x756) 7 Law ts a bottomless pit; it 
is a_cormorant, a harpy, that devours everything. 1784 
Unfort. Sensibility 1. 51, 1..suppose the cormorant time 
may have devoured them, 

8. attréd, 

2568 T. Howgtt Vewe Sonets (1879) 124 Cressus he that 
cormyant King. 1583 Stanynursr /Zvcis m1. (Arb.) 77 No 
stigian vengaunce lyke too theese carmoran haggards. 1607 
Saks, Cor, 1, i, x25 The Cormorant belly, 1726 AMtersT 
Terre Fil. iv, 17 A cormorant head of a college. 178g Mrs. 
A.M. Bennet Fev, Indiser, (1786) V. ax6 A peevish dis- 
contented sister and her cormorant companion. , 

{{ Under the influence of etymological fancies, the 
word was sometimes altered to corvorant [L. vo- 
rant-ent devouring] ; see also CoRNVORANT. 

2577 Houisnep Chron, I, gor That corvorant generation 
of Romanists. 1766 Pennant Zoo/. (1768) II, 476 Genus xxv. 
Corvorant. Mote, The learned Dr. Kay, or Caius, derives 
the word Corvorant from Corvus vorans, from whence 
corruptly our word Cormorant. 1802 G, Montacu Oruith. 
Dict, (1833) 103 Corvovant, a name for the Cormorant, 

+ Cormorous, a, Obs. [Irreg. f. prec. +-ous.] 
Insatiable as a cormorant. 

19747 I. Poston Prater I. 82 My Desires are not cor- 
morous, at} 

Cormudgeon, obs. form of CURMUDGEON. 

+ Cormu:llion,. Ojs—! =Cuawoncron, 

1596 Br. W. Bartow Three Serui. ii. 60 Who like unto 
the wealthy Cormullions of our time, increase their wealth 
by otherg want. 

[Cormus. [mod.L.: see Cons.] 

i. = Cora, qv, 

2. Haeckel’s name for the common stock of a 
plant or ‘colonial? animal, bearing a number of in- 
dividuals which originate bygemmation or budding; 
as applied to animals it is equivalent to polypidonz, 

1878 Bett. Gegendaner’s Comp. Anat. 93 Colonies (cori) 
are formed from single animals ° gemmation. 1880 
Pactarn Zool.(x88z) 28z A cormus, polyzoarium or polyzoon« 
stock is formed by the budding of numerous cells from the 
one first formed. ’ : 

Corn: (kgm), sb.1 Also 3 coren, 4 korn(e, 4- 
7 corne; § (gdtal,.) coorm; Sc. Conn, [Common 
Teut.: OR. cor corresponds to OFris. Rorm, 
(E.Bris, Aérn, hore), OS. corn (MDu. coor, 
coven, Du. oven), OG: chorz,-choron (MHG, 
kore, koren; m0d.G. korn), ONTSw:, Da.) Zorn, 
Gothic daze n.:-OTent?“*kerno- from earlier 
*huvndme. grain, corn=OSlav, artinéd (Boh, zrno, 
Russ, zerad) grain :—Aryantype *gr7dm ; in form, 
a passive pple, neuter from the vb. stem: ger- 
(gor-, gr-), ix Skr. 7x to wear down, waste away, 
pa. pple. znd :—gFdm; whence also L. granum. 
A corn or grain is therefore, étymologically, a 
‘ worn-down ’ particle. ae ae ‘ 

The ablaut grade( ger) is represented in Ger. 4er2 kernel, 
OHG. herno, ON: kyarni —OTeut, kérnon-“mases Moré 
directly related is herneZ, OE. eyrnel:—OTent, £urntiilo-, 
dim, of kurié.} a eee 

T. get, -A grain, aseed | ae ops 

1. gen. -A- small hard particle, a grain, as ‘of 
sand or salt. In'OE. and mod. dial. (In. literary 
use-in 16-17th c., chiefly transl. L. graze.) - 

888 K; Aicrred Boeth..vii.-§ 4 Swa fela welena swa bara 
sondoorna beop be pisum sxclifumy a@1000 Runic Poem 9 
{Gr.) Heeg] byp hwitust corna. ¢x000 Ags. Ps, cxxxviil. 16 
[exxxix, 18} Hi beod ofer-sand corn sniome manige. 1340 
Ayenb, 233 Hit behouep pet. pis flour habbe' wypinne pri 
cornes of gold. .be pri cornes of be lilye. ¢ 1420 Pallad, on 

Husb. 1. 599 (Of poultry) Cornes (L. gvana} that wol under 
growe her eye, That but thou lete hem _oute, the sight wol 
die, 1g20 Caxton's Chron. Eng. w. 38/2 He offeited 3cornes 
of incense [cf. L. gana thuris]'to the sacryfyce of the 


995 


ydoles, aig Jewer On Thess. (x611) 132 We must vnder- 
stand this authoritie with a corne ofsalt [L. cue grano satis) 
otherwise it may bee vnsauorie). 1616 SureL. & MarKH. 
Country Farime 475When you haue, . bruisedit, and brought 
itinto small cornes. @ 1656 Br. Haut. Occas. Aledit, (x851) 11 
He, that cannot make one spire of grass, or corn of sand, will 
ret be iaonpry | of worlds, — Cruty dfuscouy 293 Having 
put a corn of Salt in the Child's Mouth. 1876 Mid Vorkshe 
Gloss., ‘Cor#; a grain, or particle, a ‘corn of tobacco’, a 
“corn of powder’, a ‘corn of rice’, 1888 Exwortny West 
Somerset Word-bk., Corn, a particle of anything. .as a corn 
of ry appre black pepper, brimstone. 
+b. sgec. One of the roundish particles into 
which gunpowder is formed by the corning or 
granulating process; a grain of corn-powder. Ods. 
Cf. Corn z. 1. 

rg95 Markuam Sir R. Grinvile Argt., Sir Richard mayn- 
tained the fight, till he had not one come of powder left. 
3660 W. Secxer Nousuch ahie 343 A Train of Powder... 
takes fire from corn to corn, till at last the Barrel is burst 
in sunder. 1669 Sturny Mariner's Mag. v. 65 The harder 
the Corns of Powder are in feeling, by so much the better 
itis, 19736 Carte Ornronde 1. 583 The soldiers. .else would 
not have had a corn of powder..in case of an action. 

+e. Kind or size of ‘grain’. Obs. 

1674-91 Ray V..C. Words 206 The Ale serves to harden 
the Corn of the Salt. 1679 Prot Stafordsh, (1686) 94 If 
they intend a large Corne [of salt] they put into it [the 
brine] about. .a quart of the strongest and stalest Ale. 

2. sgec. The small hard seed or fruit of a 
plant ; now only with contextual specification or 
defining attribute, as in darley-corn, pepper-corn, 
ete. 

a. A seed of one of the cereals, as of wheat, 
tye, barley, etc. 

¢1000 Ags. Goss. John xii. a4 Hweetene corn [1382 
Wrenir corn of whete; so x6rx$ 188: grain of wheat] 
wunad ana buton hyt fealle on ecorpan & sy dead. a 117g 
Cotton Hom, 24x pis bread was imaced of ane hwete corne, 
@zz2g Ancr. R. 260 Heo breken pe eares bi pe weie, & 
gniden be cornes ut bitweonen hore honden. ¢ 1400 Lan. 
Jran's Cirurg. 62 ouca of bre cornysof wheete, 1496 Act 
12 Hen. VII, c. 5 Every carting to be of the Weight of xxxif 
Corns of Wheat that grew in the Midst of the Har. 152: 
Fitzuers. Hxséd. § 13 The comes be very great and white,an 
it is the best barley, x76 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 228 The 
ant..was occupied in gathering wheat cornes together. 
1738 [G. Situ} Curious Relat. U1._v. 63 Suppose that r 

‘orn. luces the first Year 50 Corns. ¢ 1842 Lance 
Cottage Farmer 11 The ears had ninety cons each on an 
average, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III, 185 (Malting) A sprouted 
corn or two. Jbid, Broken and bruised corns. 

b. The seed or fruit of various other plants, as 


ofan apple, a grape, pepper, coffee, etc. 

a oo Lpinal Gloss. 790 Ptysones, berecorn berendz. c¢ 897 
K, creep Gregory's Past. xv, Se moped. -monig corn onin- 
nan him heef6. ¢1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 74 3enim. .xvii pipor 
corn gnid to somne. Wreir Matt. xiii, 3x The 
kyngdam of heuenes is like to a corn of seneuey. 1486 Bk. 

zZ. Albans C va, Take. .the cornes of sporge and grinde it 
weell. 1361 Hotiysusxh Hom. Apoth. 24a, Juniper whereon 
are manye berryes or cornes, 1586 AN Haven Health 
cxxii. (1636) 123 A few cornes of blacke pepper. 1747 WESLEY 
Prim, Physic ca ) 103 Swallow five or six corns of White 
Pepper. 1876 Sir S. D. Scorr To ¥amaica 104 Each 

cofiee} berry contains two corns..The corns slide through 
into other troughs of water. 
II. Cae The fruit of the cereals, 
3. collective sing. The seed of the cereal or farina- 


ceous plants as a produce of agriculture ; grain. 

As a general term the word includes all the cereals, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, etc., and, with qualification (as 
black corn, pulse corn), is extended to ig Se ie plants, 
as pease, beans, etc., cultivated for food. Locally, the word, 
when not otherwise qualified, is often understood to denote 
that kind of cereal which is the leading crop of the district ; 
hence in the greater part of ‘corn’ is=wheat, in 
North Britain and Ireland=oa?s; in the U. S. the word, as 
short for Judian corn, is restricted to 2azze (Gee 5). 

871-89 Charter Alfred in O.E. Texts 4g2 He geselle of 
Sem londe xxx....cornes eghwelce gere to hrofescestre. 898 
0.£. Chron. an. 895 Hie weeron be numene egder ge bes 
ceapes ze pes cornes. 1044 Jé:d. (MS. C), On disum sere 
wees. .corn swa dyre swa nan man zr ne gemunde. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 234 Satan is 3eorne abuten uorto ridlen be ut of 
Tine come! cx2g0 Gen. & Ex. 2159 Lacob for-dan Sente in 
to egipt to‘bringen coren. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
xvi Ixv. (Tollem. MS.), Sum corne pryuep in on grounde, 
and fayleb in a nopere. xgg8 Wanne tr. 4 /exis' Secr. (1568) 
24 b, All sortes of pulse corne, as Pe Beanes, Tares, an 
Fitches, 16%6 Surru. Maran. Country Farueé 53 
Grounds-that are to be sowne with corne, that is to say, wit 
Rie corne, Maslin, some kind of Barly, Turkie corne, and 
such others, whereof bread is made, and especially.. Wheat 
corne, 19767 Byron's Voy. round World 143 Rice is the 
only corn that grows in the island. 1774 Perceval Ess. 
(1776) IEI.~62 Wheat ..so lately has it been cultivated 
in Lancashire, that it has aarcely yet acquired the name of 
corn, which in general is applied-only to barley, oats, and 
rye. 1825-79 JawmEson Sc. Dict:, Corn, the name commonly 
given to oats, before they are ground, 1859 Tennyson 
Geraint & Enid 263 An ancient churl... Went sweating 
underneath 2 sack of corn. 1876 I’. K. Rosinson Whitby 
Gloss., Black: coorn, beans; dark pulse.. 1880 Antrin § 
Down Gloss, Cori, oats. 1888 Exwortuy W. Somerset 
Wo ny Cori, W ‘ 

“+b, p/. Kinds of corn ; ‘also corn-stuffs. Ods. 

3544 Puan Regina. Lyfe (2560) Lviij, Wheate is best 
among al-other cornes even as wyne. among all, other 
licours,. r609 Sxene Keg.-Afa7. Treatise 140, Cornes, sic as 
pease, beanes, sould be sawin zearlie. -1632 Lirucow Trav. 
vit, (x682) 317 Malta..a barren place..for their Corns and 
Wines come daily by ‘Barks from Sicilia, - ¢x649-Druan. 
or Hawrn. ‘Load Star Wks, (x721) 184 For the provision of 
the army in corns, fewel, viards. 2748. tr. Columella’s 
Husb; 1, vi; Corns L/rumenta] may also he kept in pits. - 


CORN, 


4. Applied collectively to the cereal plants while 
growing, or, while still containing the grain. 

e897 K. AEtrrep Seeger s Past. Vii, Done secer. Se stent 
on clanum lande, & bid unwesdmbare odde unzefynde 
corn bringd odde deaf. «1123 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
1x03 /Egder ze on corne and eac on eallon treow wastman. 
e1200 Trin, Coll. Hout, 107 Pe blostme pe cumed of coren 
of eorde and of treuwe. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 4702 (Fairf.) Na 
come ne grisse on erpe Be. 1499 PyNson Promp. 
Parv., Corne that is grene, bladunt. 15383 CoverDALE 
Fudg. xv, 5 Samson .. brent y° stoukes and the stondinge 
corne. 1613 Suans, Hex, VII, v. v.32 Her Foes shake 
like a Field of beaten Corne. +798 Souruey Youn of Arc 
1x. 368 As o'er the fertile field Billows the ripen’d corn. 
1841-4 Emerson Zss., Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I, 29 
Sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of the 
corn. 1861 Times 4 Oct. 7/4 The corn is all cut, with the 
exception of a few late pieces. 


+b. pf Corn crops, cereals. Obs, 

@1300 Cursor AT, 6840 (Cott.) Your land yee sal sau seven 
yeir, And scer bar-of your corns seir, ‘@13qo, HamroLe 
Psalter \xxvii. 5x Locustis ere bestis bat fleghis and etis 
kornes. ¢ 1400 Maunnev. (1839) xxiv. 255 There ben 
grete Pastures, but few Coornes (Fr. Joy des diez], 1523 
Lo. Beeners Froiss. 1. eeclxxxi. 640 ‘Yo gather and bring 
home theyr cornes, and some to threshe and to fanne. 1544 
Puarr Regi. Lyfe (2360) Rv, Wilde cicorie, growing in 
the cornes, 1609 Skene Neg. Maj., Stat. Robt. J, 35 Gif.. 
the cornes in the fieldis happens to be brunt and consumed. 
1745 tr. Columella's Finsb, x1. ii, During these days the 
corns must be weeded. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 
299 The practice of weeding their corns is not so carefully 
observed among the moderns. 

+c. A plant of one of the cereals; a corn-plant, 
corm-stalk. Obs. rare. 
c1384 Craucer 1, Fame m. 134 And many flowte and 
Jiltyne horne And pipes made of grene corne. xs90 T. 
Warson Lcéog. Il alsinghant:Arb,) 163 Now in the fields 
each corne hang down his head. 1890 Suaxs, JZids, Nut. 
i. 67 Playing on pipes of Corne. 

5. U.S. Maize or Indian corn, Zea Mays; ap- 
plied both to the separated seeds, and to the 
growing or reaped crop. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, etc. are in U.S. called collectively 
erain, Corn in combinations, in American usage, must 
therefore be understood to mean maize, whereas in English 
usage it may mean any cereal; e. g. a corn/teld in England 
is a field of any cereal that is grown in the country, in U.S. 
one of maize. 

[x697 Dampier Voy, (1698) J. iii. 4° A Fleet of Pereagoes 
laden with Indian Corn, Hog, and Fowls, going to Carta- 
gene..Here..we stock’d our selves with Corn, and then 
went.}] 1726 W. R, Cuetwoon Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 359 
How happy he [an Indian] should be in the Company of 
their God, where would be no want of Corn, or Wood, or 
any Thing, 3809 KENDALL 77av. 1, xxvi. 247 The planting 
or sowing of maize, exclusively called corn, was just ac- 
complished, 2837 Ht, Martineau Soc. Amer. IL. 43 Every- 
thing eats corn, from slave to chick. 1891 Boston (Mass.) 
Frnt, 27 Nov. 6/t The corner in November corn is still on. 

6. With defining attribute as AmeLconn, BREAD- 
conn, Broon-cogn, INDIAN CORN, Por-coRN, SEED- 
CORN, TURKEY-CORN, etc., q.v. 

IIE. 7. Phrases. +} Mew ale in corns: tale as 
drawn off the malt: cf. Corny 2. Corn in Egypt: 
said of a plentiful supply of anything to be had 
in the proper quarter: in allusion to Gev. xlii. 2. 
To measure another's corn by one’s own bushel: 
see BusHen sé.1 2c. And other proverbial ex- 
pressions. Zo acknowledge the cor: see CORN 
sh. 2, 

@1829 SKELTON ZZ, Rasmmyng 378 And blessed her wyth 
a cup Of new ale in cornes, 1532 More Con/ut, Tindale 
Wks. 491/2 Then would those heretikes by their willes, that 
in stede of wyne and water, men woulde consecrate new ale 
in cornes. 1539 Taverner Evasm. Prov. (1552) 60 The 
corne in an other mans grounde semeth ever more fertyle 
and plentyfull than doth oure owne. 13sz Huxoer, Ale 
newe, or new ale in the cornes, szastzon, 2562 J. Heywoop 


Prov. § Epigr. (2867) 30 All this winde shakis no corne. 
‘1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Maz, w. vii. 348 Mankind is negli- 
gent in improving his ation, he never rubs the 


out of the Ear. axzoo B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, A great 
Harvest of a tittle Corn, a great adoe in a little Matter. 
3834 Lane Zee, in Ainger Li/é vii, There is corn in 
Egypt while there is cash at Leadenhall. 2837 Gorinc & 
Pritcrarp Afierogr. 65 He must not measure his neigh- 
bour’s corn by his own bushel. : : 
IV. atirib, and Comb. . (Almost exclusively in 


senses 3-5.) 


..8. adtréb. Of or pertaining to corn or grain, or, 


in U.S., to maize. ~ : 

¢1420 in Re?, Ant. I. 233 In a good come contrey rest the. 
2611 Bisex Gex, xliv. 2 Pat my cup..in the sa mouth of 
the yongest, and his corne money. 1798 W. Lorimer (¢7¢7e) 
A Letter to the Corn Committee, on the Importation of 
Rough Rice, as a Supplement of Wheat Flour, 1830 Linp- 
rey Nat, Syst. Bot. 302 The Corn tribe..such as eat, 
Barley, Oats, Maize,.Rice, and Gninea Corn. 1832-52 
MeCuntocs Dict, Conznz. 416 Until the season was too far 
advanced for bringing supplies from the great corn markets 
in the north of Burope. 1842 Act's-6 Viet. 2 Sess.’ c. 14 
Any Corn Returns believed fraudulent may be omitted ia 
the Computation, Mod. Market Report, Corn Averages, 
“bp. Consisting of grains; granulated. 

2884 F.J. Brrrran Watch § Clocku, ror Corn Emery 
used for sharpening cutting burnishers.. eee an 

9,- General. combinations: a. attributive, ‘as 
corn-bread, -colour, -crop, -dole, -car, -fair, feast, 
-goddess, -harvest, -head, -héap, -leaf; '-market, 
mart, -merchant, -plant, -produce, -riddle, -shock, 
-song, -stack, -stubble, -trade, etc.; (used in the 


CORN, 


cultivation, carriage, storage, etc., of corn), -as 
corn-bin, ‘-bing, -chamber, -city, Jan, -loft, -ship, 
-shovel, sieve, -vant, -wain, -yard. b.- obj, genitive 
(sometimes as names of mechanical contrivances), 
as’ corn-cadger, -cleaner, “-crusher, -cultivator; 
-gauger, -harvester, etc. ec. objective, as .corz- 
cumbering, -devouring, exporting, growing, -plant- 
ing, -producing, etc., vbl. ‘sbs., and adjs.;.d. in- 
strumental, as corz-clad, -feeding, -laden, -strewed; 
-wreathed, etc, ppl. adjs.; covi-fit adj.; e. para- 
synthetic, as cori-coloured adj. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr.in Jel. Geogr, Soc, KXIX. 
x6x A mortar for grain, and sundry gourds and bark “corn- 
bins, 31748 tr. Coltemella's Husb, 1. vi, The granaries are also 
distinguished with partitions or “corn-bings. 19769 De Foe’s 
Tour Gt, Brit. 11.150 The *Corn-chambers and Magazines 
in Holland. 1869 Buackmore Lorna D. iti. (ed. 12) 11 The 
xats were bad in the corn-chamber. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 
Chron. vili. 4 The *cornecyties [x6x1 store cities] which he 
buylded in Hemath. 1808 J. Bartow Cold. 11. 18 And 
*corn-clad vales a happier state attest. 189x Daily News 
z Oct. 3/1 *Corn colour is popular for ball gowns, 1887 
Ibid. 20 July 6/2 A girl in *corn-coloured surah, relieved 
with shoulder-knots and belt of wheat-green velvet. 1834 
Brit. Husb. 1, 260 When applied to *carn-crops, it should 
be..already decomposed. 18653 Lussock Pref, Times 133 
The presence of *corn-crushers, which are round balls of 
hard stone, two or three inches in diameter, proves that 
agriculture was known and practised even in the Stone age. 
x6o5 Syivester Du Bartas u. i, mm. Wks, (Grosart) I. 
115 Cockle, wilde Oats, rough Burs, “Corn-cumbring Tares. 
1697 Drypen Mirg. Georg. 1. 270 The *Corn-devouring 
Weezel here abides, 3853 Grimatpe Cicero's Offices 11. 
(1558) 105 Caius Gracchus *cornedole was gret, he wasted 
therefore the treasurie. 1387 Trevisa Hieden (Rolls) II. 
305 (M&tzn.) pe sweuene of pe senene “corneres. 142g Vac. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 664/: 19 Hee spica, a cornehere, 1888 Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Yral. a4 Nov. 4/4 Portsmouth, Ohio, is to have 
a*corn fair. 1675 Honpes Odyssey (1677) 287 Bearing upon 
his shoulder a*corn-fan. 2824 J, D. Hunter em, Captivity 
274 No occasion .. displays in a more manifest degree 
its social effects than the *corn feast. 1846 MeCurtocn 
Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 1. 443 Though the population in 
*corn-feeding countries were dependent on the cheapest 
species of grain. x60 Sytvester Du Bartas u. ii. iv, The 
“Corn-fit soyl. 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold. Bough 1. iii. 330 
note, Demeter as a_*corn-goddess, 1823 Copsetr Rus. 
Rides (1885) I. 263 To send their “corn-gaugers over the 
country regularly year after year. 1670 Corton Esfernon 
nt. x. 479 Their *Corn Harvest had prov’d this year so thin, 
that thereupon a great.. Famine ensu'd. 1709 Aet 7 Anne 
in Loud, Gas, Ne es All Persons working at Hay- 
Harvest and Corn-Harvest work .. shall not be Impressed. 
1891 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 2/3 This. .offence of plucking a 
few *cornheads. 1620 Br. Hatt /Yon, Mar. Clergy 195(T.) 
What if in his chaff he find but one untruth, whiles I in my 
*corn-heap can find more? 1881 Chicago Times 14 May, 
She [i.e the vessel] is *corn-laden for Buffalo. 1856 Oxm- 
step Slave Siates 414 Some bundles of *corn-leaves, to be 
fed to the horse. x62x Corcr., Grenier, a Garner; a *Corne- 
loft ; a roome to keepe salt, or corne, in. 1547 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) ITI. 77 Unius burgagii in Rypon in le olde *Corne 
markettstede. 1837 Wuitrock Bk. Trades 164 The Factor 
introduces samples of the corn upon his stand or counter in 
the corn market. 2727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. U1, 
xxxili. 6 A Village where a *Corn Mart is kept once or 
twice in a Week. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 10 The chief 
*corn-plants..are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and 
maize, 1849 Grore Greece ul. xiii, V. 268 The importance 
of its *corn-produce. c¢ 1878 Oxford Bible Helps 210 Egypt 
was a great *corn-producing country in Jacob's time, 2854 
H. Minter Se. & Sch, viii. (1860) 80/: Two tall pyra- 
mids of braxy-mutton, heaped up each on a *corn-riddle, 
¢ 1878 Oxford Bible Helps 142 Alexandrian *corn-ships 
carried one large square-sail. 1583 Stanviturst Zueis nu. 
(Arb.) 53 *Corneshocks sindged with blasterus hurling Of 
Southwynd whizeling. 1769 Farconer Dict. Afarine (1789) 
Kivb, Paddles. .are pieces of..wood. resembling a *corn- 
shovel, x890 J. G. Frazer Gold. Bough 1. iii. 306 Isis 
placed the severed limbs of Osiris on a *corn-sieve. 1844-5 
Scuoorcrarr Oncota 254 The cereal chorus, or *corn-song, 
as sung by the Northern Algonquin tribes, @ 163 Dravton 
Wks. LL ee (Jod.) On -the *cornstrew’d Iands. 1842 
Biscuorr Woollen Manuf, (1862) Il, azz The weeds and’ 
thistles which are in *cora stubbles. ’ 2753 (#2Ze) The State 
of the*Corn Trade considered. :_ a 1485 Houiate xv, Cryand 
crawis.. Will cum to the *corne’gard. - 


10. Corn is also prefixed to the names of many 
plants to distinguish.a species that grows in corn- 
fields, as Cor Bellflower, Blue-bottle,' Bugloss, 
Campion, Crowfoot, Mustard, Poppy, Speedwell, 
Thistle, Woundworeé, etc. ; also to names’ of ani- 
mals living in corn-fields or infesting corn, as Cor 
Bunting, Sawfly, Weevil, etc. See these words, 
‘1. Special Combinations: + corn-badger, 2 
dealer in corn (see Banger sé.1); corn-ball 
(U-S.), a sweetmeat made of -popped cor or 
maize; corn-beef, corned beef-(see Cornep Api. 
@.); corn-beetle, a ‘very small-bettle, Cxczjzs 
vestaceus, the larva ‘of which often makes’ great 
tavages”in’ stores’ of . grain; . corri-bells, ‘(a) a 
species offungus, Cyathus vernicosus or Nidularia 
campanilata, found:in' England in corn-fields, 
etc.; (2) dinl. name for ears of ‘corn (see quot.) ; 
corn-bill, a parliamentary draft of a proposed 
corn-law-; corn-bind, (@)-the wild English con- 
volvulus; (4) Running Buckwheat, Bryp-corn, . 
Polygonum Convoloulus; also called corn-bind- 

‘weed ; corh-binks -(da/.), the’ Blue-bottley.Cer-. 
‘faurea Cyanus; eorn-blade (U.S.), the. broad 
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“leaf of Indian com 3 corn-boggart (d7a/.) : a figure 


set up -to scare away birds, etc.,*irom growing 
com; corn-boor, in South Africa, a* boor who 
chiefly grows corn (Ger. Zorn-bauer) ; corn-bottle 
(dial.), the Blue-bottle; corn-brake -(U..S.), 4 
plantation ‘of maize ; corn-broom (W.S.), a broom 
made of.the panicles of Broom-com or of the 
tops and dried seed-stalks of the maize-plant; 
corn-cale, Charlock or Field Mustard, Szapis 
arvensis; corn-cart, a farm-cart adapted to the 
carriage of corn, etc.; }corn-dish, a dish for 
measuring corn; corn-drake (dia/.) = Corn: 
ORAKE (Montagu 1802-33); corn-drill, a machine 
or drill for sowing grain in rows or, in U.S., 
Indian com; Corn-Exchange, an Exchange de- 
voted to the corn-trade; ‘| corn-floor, a threshing 
floor ; corn-fly, 2 name given to flies of the genera 
Chloris and Osciitis on account of the injury done 
by them to growing crops; corn-fodder (U7. S.), 
Indian corn sown broad-cast and cut to serve 
as fodder; corn- fritter (UY. S.), a fritter 
made of batter mixed with grated green Indian 
corn; corn-grass, an old name of Agrostis Spica- 
venti; corn-grate, corn-grit (dial.) = Conry- 
BRASH; corn-grater (U7. S.), an appliance for 
detaching green Indian com from the cob; corn- 
hill, in N. America, a small hillock raised by the 
Indians for the planting of maize; + corn-honey, 
honey which has become granulated ; corn-hook 
(7. S.), an instrument with a short scythe-like 
blade, for reaping Indian com; +corn-hoop, a 
measure for corn; corn-huller, 2 machine for 
hulling corn; corn-jobber, a dealer in com; 
corn-juice (U.S. slang), whisky made of Indian 
corn, hence whisky generally ; corn-knife (U.S.), 
a large strong knife for cutting standing Indian 
com; corn-lift, 2 mechanical contrivance in a 
mill or warehouse for raising sacks of corn; corn- 
man, 2 labourer employed in the reaping or 
carrying of com; + corn-meter, one who super- 
intends the measuring of corn sold or distributed ; 
corn-mildew, a mildew that attacks growing 
com; corn-mint, (@) a name, in Tumer, of a 
species of Calamint, C. Actos, Wild Basil (cf. 
Ger. hornminze, Du. corneminte); (6) book- 
name of the Field-mint, AZentha arvensis; corn- 
month, the month for harvesting the com crops; 
corn-moth, a species of moth, 77vea granella, the 
larva of which, called the ‘wolf’, is very destructive 
to corm; corn-mother, corn-queen: cf. corn- 
Spirit ; corn-mow (dial.), a stack of corn or a place 
where corn is stacked; corn-oyster (U, S.), 2 corn- 
fritter with a taste resembling that of oysters; corn- 
pike, + (a) a pitch-fork ; () a circular rick of corn, 
pointed at the top (da/.); corn-pit (UY, S.), the 
part of an Exchange where the business in Indian 


corn is carried on; corn-planter, a machine ! 


for planting grain or Indian com; corn-popper 
(U.S.), 2 wire pan or covered tray used in popping 
Indian com ; corn-popping (U.S.), the making 
of popped Indian corn by roasting it till it splits 
and the white flour swells out; a social gathering 
at which this is done; corn-queen (see corn- 
mother) ; corn-rail=COoRN-ORAKE ; f corn-rate = 
Cornn-RENT ; corn-rig .(d7a/.), a ‘ridge’ of. grow- 
ing corn, the strip between two furrows in a com- 
field’;- corn-rust, a parasitic fungus infesting 
growing corn; 4 corn-sedge =COoRN-FLAG ; corn- 
sheller (.S.), 2 machine for removing the grains 
from ‘the ear-or cob of Indian corn; corn:smut,:a 
disease in growing com, produced by a fungus 
which tums the grains into a black’ soot-like 
powder; corn-spirit (in writers on‘ folk-lore), a 
spirit or animated being’ (taking various forms), 
supposed by some races to dwell in com; corn- 
starch (U. S.), (@) 2 starch made of Indian corn; 
(4) a fine flour made of Indian com and used in 
puddings; custards, etc.; corn-stook (s0rth-dial.), 
a shock of com; ‘corn-thrips, 2 small insect, 
Thrips. cerealium,. which deposits its eggs .on 
wheat, oats, grasses, etc. ; corn-tongs (see quot.) ; 
}.corn-van, a ‘van’ or fan formerly, used in .win- 


mowing’ corn; tcorn-violet, a name of. Campa- 


aula Speculiim, Also CORN-BABY, -BRANDY, ¢tc.° 
, 1666 Merrett Pisax Rev. Natur. Brit.(Britten), Call’d 
in Wostershire *Cornbells, where it grows’ plentifully. 
1865 Corah. Mag. ae 39 Corn-ears in Northamptonshire 
are cornmbells, 2768 Fodre Devil on 2 Sticks.1. (1794) 5 In 
the debate on the *corn-bill, 1822 Copnetr. Rur. Ax 
(885) 1. 77 That distress which led to the present Corn Bill. 
1788 W. Marsuatt £. Yorkshire Gloss., *Corubind, climbing 
buck-wheat; also corn’ convolviilus. 1828 Wester, *Corst- 
blades sre collected and preserved as fodder, in some of the 
southern ‘states of America. ” 286g B. Brirriry /¢kdale I. 
92 He’s‘as shy at. new. faces‘as a ‘bird:at a *curi boggart. 
1986 Searrman Voy, Cape G, H, 11. 249 In their company 


7des. 
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came a husbandman, or, as they are usually called here, a 
*corn-boor, from the country near Cape Town, 1731 MEb- 
Ley Kolben's Cage'G. Hoge 11. 268 -*Corn-Bottles “were 
brought: to'the Cape with ‘the corn that was first sow'd 
there. 2844 G, Featuerstonnaucn in Chand, Frul.5 Oct. 
223 He crept softly through a *corn-brake which lay between ° 
the animal and himself, and fired. .1794 G. B, HernurN 
Agric. Surv. East Lothian 74(Jam.) Hay and the different 
kinds of grain are carried on the open, spoked cart, known 
by the name of *corn-cart. 1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) 1. 243 
Quilibet capitalis mensurarius habeat unum quarterium, et 
bussellum,, et stryk, et *corndisshe. 1856-Farier’s Mag. , 
an.22 The occupier preferred hiring to purchasing a *corn= 
drill. 2794 Tomtins Law’ Diet. (x809) s.v. Cor#, The ex- 
portation of corn [is] to be regulated in London, Kent, 
Sssex, and Sussex by the prices at the “Corn Exchange. 
1388 Wyeur ‘Ezek. xvii. 10 It schal :. wexe drye in the 


*cornfloris of his seed [Vulg. i aveis germinis sui arescet}, 
1535 CoverpaALe /Yos. ix. x Straunge rewardes hast thou 
lowed, more then all corne floores [so 16xx and 1885], Ther- 
fore shall they nomore pest ba the cornefioores [161z-the 
floor, 1885 threshingfloor] and wynepresses. * 1397 GERaRDE 
Herbal. iii. 5 *Corne-grass hath many grassie leaues. 1794 
. Davis Agric. Wilts 114 The undersoll is a loose irregular 
mass of that kind of flat broken stones called in Wiltshire, 
**Corn Grate’, 1822 ConyseareE & Puututes Geol. 202 In 
Wiltshire it is known by the name of the cornbrash or corn- 
grit. The latter appellation however is improper because it 
is not a grit. 1865 Lussock Prek. Times 230 In many 
places the ground is covered with small mammillary ele- 
vations, which are known as Indian *corn-hills. 1609 C. 
Butter Fen. Afon, vi. (1623) O iij, When it is turned white 
and hard (euen like unto sugar) it is called *corn-hony of 
stone-hony. 3660 Wintsrorp Seales Coun, 155 The di- 
mension of round, concave and dry measures, as Pecks, 
Bushels, Strikes, *Corn-hoops, ete. 1798 /Yull Advertiser 
7 Nov. 2/4 The *corn jobber .. from this sample bought up 
the whole. @1848 Ross Sgnuatter Life (Bartlett), Tom 
wanted a fight. .he was too full of *corn-juice to cut carefully. 
x854 P. B. St, Joun Amy Moss 50 He..did anything.. 
which youthful spirits and ‘corn-juice’ prompted. 1890 
Daily News 9 Oct. 5/2 The. .rates of wages for dockers and 
*cornmen. 16g0 Furrer Pisgah rv. vii. 129 Joseph was 
*corn-meater generall in Egypt. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
II. 549 Corn-meter [as one of the public officers of Hindu- 
stan]. 1883 Gd, Words Nov. 733/2 Later in the season this 
[rust] develops into the *corn-mildew. xggx'Turner Herbal 
1, (1568) G vj b, Thys kynde of Calamynte.-.is called in Eng- 
lishe comonly *come mynt. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower, Pl, 
IV. 163 Corn Mint..is one of the commonest species of 
mint. «1835 Mrs. Hemans £arth Poems '398 The *corn+ 
month's golden hours will come. 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold. 
Bough I. iii. 34x Out of the last sheaf the Bulgarians make 
a doll which they cali the Corn-queen or *Corn-mother. 
1765 Lond. Chron, 24 Aug. 192 A poor man.. fell from a 
*corn-mow..and fractured his skull. 21796 Burns Plough- 
man, Commend me to the barn-yard, And the corn-mou, 
man, x6xx Corer, Favelier, a *corne-pike, or pitchforke, 
wherewith sheaues of corne be loaden, and vnloaded. 1924 
Jj. Warner Sug Clergy u. so4/s One Susan Bolke: .came, 
and with her Corn-Pike, made at Morton. 189x Boston 
(Mass,) ¥rud. 20 Nov. 8/3 For a time this morning there was 
a panic in the *corn-pit, and the November option of that 
cereal sold up 7 cents from the closing price of yesterday. 1856 
Engineer I, 14/1 Improvements in hand *corn-planters. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Sept. 610/2 What romps they would have ! 
what *corn-poppings! 1830 tr. Aristophanes’ Achariians, 
ctc., Birds 228 Stones .. the *cornrails chiselled with their 
hills. 1665 D. Lrovn Fair [Varnings 17 The setling of the 
*Corne-rate for the Universitics. 1794 Burns Rigso’ Barley, 
*Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, An’ corn rigs are bonnie. a 1845 
Baruam Jngol. Legy ery Jarvis, Hid-in a corn-rig. 
1870 H. Macautian Bible Teach. vi, 121 In appearance the 
*corn-rust is a mere patch of reddish-yellow powder. 1597 
Gerarve Herbal (1633) 104 (L.) Called..in: English, corne- 
flag, “corne-sedge, sword-flng, corne-gladen. 1858 O. W: 
Houmes Aut, Breakfet.9 Athing.. that turns out results 
like a *corn-sheller. 1883 Gd. MWords Nov. 735/2 *Corn- 
smut is not nearly so injurious as corn-mildew. 2890 J. G. 
Frazer Gold. Bough 1. 307 The *corn-spirit seems to be 
only an extension of the older tree-spirit, 1862 Exhibition 
Rep. of Furies (1863) 11 A, 13 Maizena or*corn'starch use 
for food. 1887 oad’s Cook-bk. No. 7 Cake made from 
cornstarch. 1884 Srzepy Sfor¢ x. 176 Lhose who conceal 
themselves in “corn-stooks, “x622 Manne tr. 4 Jeman's Gis- 
man @'AG, 233 As if they: had pull’d out his Eyes with 
Pincers and held him by the nose with *Corne-tongs, | 1884 
F. J. Britten, Watch § Clock. 69 Corn Tongs .. [are] 
Tweezers with the gripping points formed ‘to resemble the 
shell of a barley corn. «They are used by, jewellers for pick- 
ing up stones, etc. 2728 Pore Odyss, xxut, 291 An oar my 
hand must bear ; a shepherd eyes The unknown instrument 
with strange surprise And calls a *corn-van. 1665 Hooxe 
Aficrogr, 152 Of the seeds of Venus looking-glass, or *Corn 
folet. - a : ee 5 ; = 
Corn (kgm), 54.2.. [a. OF. core, later cov, horn, 
also corn on the foot:—L, corm@horn.] = |. 
L.A horny induration of the’cuticle, with a hard . 
centre, and a root sometimes penetrating. deep 
into’ the subjacent.tissne, caused;by undue pressure, 
chiefly on the toes or feet from tight.or hard 
boots, : The earlier native name was angzail, 
AGNAIL (where see other quots.). i 
¢x440 Promp. Parv. 93 Coorne or harde knott in be 
flesche, cornicallus. 1547 Boorne Brev. Health ii.(1552) 3 
Clanus..In englyshe it is named-cornes or agnelles in a 
mannes fete or toes. .1g92 Suaks. Rom, § Ful. 1. ¥. 22 She 
e@ ‘Ile ‘sweare hath Cornes, 1655 
Gurnaie Ch. i Arnt. Introd. i, (1669) 6/2 When he is 
packs on that Toe where his Corn is, ‘x7x0 Swirt Tatler 
0. 238 3 A coming Show’r your shooting Corns presage. 


that makes’ dainty; .S 


‘1859 Topo Col Aa Il. 524/r Corns are-sometimes de- 
ve 


loped at the roots of the fingers. - x846 Wetitncton in 
Nonconformist V1. 13 The'Duke begs to say he hins no 
corns and never means to.have any. It js his opinion that 
if there were no boots there would be no corns." 3. tS 
b.. In horses’ feet: A bruise of the sensitive. parts 
of the heel, in the angle between the bars and the 


CORN. 


wall of thé hoof, caused by the pressuré of thé 
shoe, or by the violent contact of stones or: other 
hard substances, - -  . : : 

(It is doubtful whether the first quot. belongs here. Bosw.- 
Toller bas it.under Conn sd.' Quot. 1616 may mean‘ hoof’ : 
Cotgr. 1612 has as senses of F. corne *; also the hoofe of a 
beasts foot; also, the sit-fast (a hard or hornie swelling-in 
the backe-part of a horse)’.} - “ 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd, II. 62 pis mez horse wid pon pe him 
bid corn on ba fet. 1676 Surrt. & Maru. Country Farme 
145 The disease of the hoofe or. the corne. Butter 
Hud, i. i. 434, Caesar's “Horse, who, as Fame goes, Had 
Corns ‘upon his Feet and Toes. 1787-98 *G. Gampano’ 
Galan Horsen:. (x809) 25 Spavins, splints, corns -. being all 
curable. ‘ 


2. To tread on any one's corns: fig. to wound 
his susceptibilities. Zo acknowledge the corn: to 
confess or acknowledge a charge, imputation, 
failure, etc. (Orig.’V. .S.) bo te 

3846 New York Herald 27 June (Bartlett), The Evening 
Mirror very naively comes out and acknowledges the torn. 
r8gy Txackeray WVezwcomes II. 239 Insulted the doctor, 
and trampled on the inmost corns of the nurse. x883 SALA 
Living London 97 (Farmer) Mr. Porter acknowledges the 
corn as regards his fourteen days’ imprisonment, and is for- 
aren by his loving consort, 2886 Miss Tytitr Buried 

ianonds iv, We cannot avoid treading on each other's 
corns as we'go’ on our various ways. 

8. Comb. relating to the treatment or cure of 
corns, as corn-doctor, -extractor, we?) -operator, 
-plaster, -rubber, -salve ; corn-sick adj.; corn-leaf 
dial.), the Navel-wort (Cotyledon Umbilicus). 

Iso CoRn-ourrer 2, 

19767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1. 301 The noted corn- 
doctor. 2792-Contempl, Man I, 76 The Coach now over- 
taking them, to the great Joy of Mr. Crab, who was Corn- 
sick, 8x8 Byron Let.in F Wurray's Mem. § Corr. (892) L 
398 Fe brought nothing but his papers, some corn-rubbers, 
and a kaleidoscope. 1819 P. O. Loud, Directory 379 Wolff 
& Son, Corn-operators. x8sr Mavnew Lond. Labour 1. 2 
The vendors of corn-salve. 1854 Pharmac. ral. XIII. 
489 They are used for corns and warts.. hence .. called 
corn-leaves, 3868 Morning Star 16 Jan., His client was 
not a corn-cutter, but 2 corn-extractor. 

Corn; corne, 4.5 Ods. [In sense 1, a. OF. 
corit, later cor a horn, as an instrument of music 
tL, corn. Cf, also F. corze horn of a beast, 
Peers ne coe etc. -L. cornua, pl. of cornit, 
in Romanic a fem. sing.; cf. L. arma, F. arme.] 
1: A musical instrument, a horn. 
. In first quot. app. a mere reproduction of the Latin. 
, (@ 2340 Hampote Psalter xcviifi). 6 Syngis til oure god.. 
in voice of trumpe corne [Vulg. voce tuba cornew).] ¢1477 
Caxton Jason 29 Jason dide do sowne trompettis, tabours, 

Ags 


and corn . 

2. Fortif. A horned work or Hornworx. 

1693 fem. Ct; Teckely uu. 106 The next day Teckely .. 
took the Corn almost in the view of the Town. 

3, ?.A corer. Cf. Cornep 2 a, 

1627 Cart, Situ Seaman's Gram, xiv. 68 Rings .. made 
like them at the hatches cornes (by which we take them up 
and lay them downe). ener 
‘Corn: (kg), v. ‘[f. Corw sd.1: a number of 
uses connected only. by their common relation to 
the sb. in its yarious’senses.] 

I. 1, “vans. To form into grains; to granulate; 
spec, to bring (gunpowder) into roundish particles 
or grains by working it through sieves, . * 

xg6o Wintenorne Ord. Sonidiours (1588) 28 Pouder .. 
must be corned,.and then dryed. x627, Cart. Snurn Sea- 
man's Gram. xiv. 71 Serpentine powder in old time was in 

mealé, but now corned, 679 Prot ps La (1686) 94 A 
quart of the strongest and stalest Ale. which cornes it isait] 
greater or smaller according to the degree of its staleness, 
1729 SHELVOCKE Artillery U1, 104 Powder when it is corned 
is more active and powerful than when pulverized. +796 
Hull Advertiser 6 Aug. 2/4 This mill.. was used for.. 
corning the powder. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 496/t The com- 
position .. is..sent'to the corning-house to be corned or 
grained ; here it is first pressed into a hard and firm body, 
broken into small lunips, and the powder is then grained by 
these lumps being put:into sieves, etc. . : : 
+2. ‘intr. To take the form of grains, to become 
granular. Ods, se . . 

360 Wuirenorne Ord. Sozldiours (x588) 28 Into’ the 
which Seeue the pouder must be put while it is dancke, and 
also a little bowle, that iwhen you sifte, it may roule vp and 
doune vpon the clots of pouder, to breake pang bere it may 
corne, and runne through the hooles of the ie. 1644 
Nye Guunery 1. (1647) 20. . 1674-91 Ray Making Sait Coll. 
206 After one hour’s boiling the Brine will bee com .1679 
Pror Staffordsh. (1686) 94 They boile it [the brine] again 
gently till it begin to Corne. one r 
- Ti. 3. évans: To sprinkle with salt in grains; 
to season, pickle, or preserve with salt; to salt. 

1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus, cg at igh salem carnibus, to 
corne with salt. 173 Tusser Husb, (1878) 167 Some corn- 
eth, some brineth, some will not be taught, where meate.is 
attamted, there cookrie is naught. 2624 R. H. Salernes 

Regim. 86 The foresaid fishes be better, beeing alittle corned 
with Salt, then fresh, .or utterly salt.. 1748, RicHarpson 
Clarissa (1811) V. 266 ‘The beef was woundily corned. 1802 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. 1800, 1x0‘Herrings sprinkled (or, as it 
is termed, ‘roused or corned’) with a moderate quantity of 
salt. 1882 Saz. Rev. LIV. 642-Obliged to corn a great part 
of the meat.as the only way of preserving it for use, 

TIT. +4. To provision with com or grain. rare. 

1486 Sc, Acts Fas. [I (2824) 45 (Jam.) Thai ar bettir cornyt 
than thai war fernyere, ahd thair innemys war cornyt. 

5. To give (a horse) a feed of oats. Sc. and sorth. 

1753 Ss Trial 171'The’ pannel called: at the des 
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ponent's house..to have’his horse corned. 2786 Burns Jo 
Auld Mare ix, When thou was corn’t, an’ I was mellow, 
We. took the road ay like a swallow. 1824 Scorr Red- 
oe let. xiii, There is nothing like corning the horse 
efore the journey. 1876 Rosinson Wihithy Gloss., Coorn'd, 
sme sone. .*Get’*em coorn’d’, get the animals fed. 
V. 6. intr. Of cereals, or pulse: To form the 
corns or seeds in the ear or pod; to Kuan. 

1632 Quartes Div. Fancies ut. lili, (1660) a2 The infant 
Eares'shoot forth, and now begin To corn, 2660 SHARROcK 
Vegetables 102 When it begins to corn in the ear. 1884 
Times 20 June 4 Spring-sown beans. .are short, thin, weak, 
and cannot corn well. 

V. +'7. To produce com. Ods. rare. 

xsgo R.W. 3 Lords §& Ladies in Hazl, Dodsley VI. 397 
There will never come his like, while the earth can corn. 

8, trans. To crop (land) with corn or grain; in 
U.S. to plant with maize. 

I Burne Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 184 And when 
you have corned your Land as much as you intend, then to 
alter it to Claver is the properest season. 32669 Worzince 
Syst, Agric. iii. § 4 (1681) 27. 

Corn, coren, 27/7. a. Obs. Early form of 
CHosEN. For quots. see CHOOSE v. A. 6. 

Cornaceous (kpiné-fes), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Corndce-x + -OUS.] Belonging to the Order Cor- 
nacex, of which the genus Cornus, Cornel, is the 


type. 

Cornage (kgmédz). Hist. [a. OF. cornage, 
© droit qui se levait sur les bétes & cornes’, f. cor, 
corne hom: in med.L. cornagium.| <A feudal 
‘service’, being a form of rent fixed by the num- 
ber of horned cattle; horngeld. 

[1183 Boldon Bk. in Domesday Bk. Supp. (1816) 568 Due 
ville redd. xxx. sol. de co: & u. vace’ de metryde, 
1238-9 Bracton Nore Bh. (ed. Maitland 1887) No. 1270 Et 
preterea quia dedit cornagium quod anglice dicitur horn- 
gelde. crzgo Fleta m. xiv. §9 Sunt etiam alia praesta- 
tiones, ut auxilia in Comitatu Vice comitatum .. Hydagia, 
Cornagia, Cariagia, Sectz, etc.) 1872 E. W. Rosertson 
Hist. Ess. 133 The tenure of a pastoral state of society was 
Cornage. The herd was numbered, or the flock, the tenth 
animal was set apart as the prerogative of the king or over- 


lord. 

q The following erroneous explanation given by 
Littleton, as an ‘it is said’, has been repeated in 
the Law-books and Dictionaries down to the pre- 
sent time. It was perhaps founded on the pas- 
sage from Bracton given above, in which there is 
mention both of a tenure by serjeanty, and of 
‘comage’ or homgeld. 

1574 tr. Litticton'’s Tenures 340, It is said that in y® 
Marches of Scotlande some holde of the kinge by cornage, 
y* ys to say to blowe an home for to warne the men of the 
countrey etc. when ere yt y® Scots or other enemies 
willcome. 1x6x3 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636) x49. 1628 Coxn 
Ou Litt. 107. 164% Termes de la 85. _x679 Birounr 
Anc. Tenures 13. 1967 Biackstone Comm. II. 74 Tenure 
by cornage .. was, to wind a horn when the Scots or other 
ane entered the land, 1838 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 

1. 3am . 

“I Cornage has also been misread as corsage, 
coraage, and treated as a distinct word, with vari- 
ous conjectural explanations. 

¢r2g0 Bracton 11. xvi. 8 Quasdam communes przestationes 
«. sicut sunt Hidagia, Cornagia [ed. 1569 Aas coraagia: 
so Cowel, Blount, etc.], & Caruagia. x607 Cowen Juterpr., 
Coraage is a kinde of imposition extraordinarie .. and it 
seemeth to be of certaine measures of corn. x66 Brount 
Glossogr. 1658 Prituirs, Coraage, in Common-law, is a 
certain extraordinary imposition upon certain measures of 
Corn, which is upon some unusual occasion. 

Cornal(le, Cornal(l)ine, obs. ff. Cororat, 
CorNELIAN. 

Cornamouse, -muse, -mute, obs. ff. Connz- 
MUSE, 


Pmjbreef). Geol. [f Conn sb2 


parts.of England. Also, atirib., 


CORN-CUTTER.- 


r8r5 W.'Saite Aleut, Delineation Strata 453 The corn- 
brash is very aptly described by its name, as in the western 

art of its course. .this is almost the only land in tillage. In 

iltshire it is called covérash, and in Northamptonshire 
vedbacks, 1833 Lye.. Princ. Geol, 111. 66 Beds of sandy 
limestone .. replete with numerous fragments of shells, and 
much resembling, in structure, the English cornbrash, 1866 
Puituies in Atheneum 2 May (1874), While walking over 
some cornbrash fields near Bath. 

Corn-cake (kfnjkék). 7% S. Cake made of 
Indian com meal. 

1850 Mrs. Srows Uncle Tom's C. iv, Corn-cake, in all its 
varieties of hoe-cake, dodgers, muffins, and other species 
too numerous to mention, x84 J, L. Srepuens Cents. 
Amer, 25 Eating their frugal meal of corn cake. 

Corn-chandler (k#'1n,t{a:ndlea). 
dealer in corn and allied products. 

2687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2298/1 The Persons making such 
Oaths shall be no Corn-Chandler, Meal-man, Factor. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLUI. 644 Retail maltsters and some corn- 
chandlers have querns or handmills to grind their corn, 
1885 Miss Brappon Wylard's Weird 1. 7 A corn-chandler 
and respectable inhabitant of the same town. 

Hence Co'xn-cha:ndiery, goods dealt in by a 
corn-chandler. 

3883 Daily News 6 Sept. 1/5 The Board of Management 
are prepared to receive ‘Tenders for the Supply of Meat .. 
Cheese, Cornchandlery, Oilman’s Goods. 

Corn-cob (kginjkpb). U.S. [Cos sd.) 11.] 
The elongated and somewhat woody receptacle to 
which the grains are attached in the ear of maize. 

x817-8 Consett Resid, U.S. (1822) 7 This little stalk, to 
which the seeds adhere, is called the €orn Cob. 1858 O. W. 
Hoimts Aut. Breakf-t. (2865) 14 London is like a shelled 
corncob on the Derby day. 1x88r T, Hucues Ragly, Ten- 
nessee 58 They remained peacefully among corn-cobs till the 
danger had le . 

b. attrib., as corn-cob pipe, 2 tobacco-pipe with 
the bowl made of the cob of Indian corn ; cor2-cob 
shell, a shell made by removing the pith of the cob 
and filling the hollow with powder. 

Corn-cockle (kg injkg:k’l). The common 
Cockle, Lychnis Githago; see CocKLE sb.1 1, 

1713 J. Periver in Phil. Trans. XXVIIL 205 This differs 
from our Corn Cockle. 1854 S. THomson Wild F?. ut. 
(1861) 225 The..purple red flowers of the corn-cockle. 

Corn-cracker (kfmjkreekez). ; 

. U.S. A contemptuous name fora‘ poor white’ 
in the Southern States ? from his subsisting on corn 
or maize); a ‘cracker’: see also quot. 1848. 

1837-40 Hartwurton Clochmaker (1862) 318 There’s the 
hoosier of Indiana, the suckers of Illinois..and the corn. 
crackers of Virginia. 1848-60 Bartiert Dict. Amer., Corn. 
cracker, the nickname for a native of Kentucky, 1878 N. 
H. Bisuor Voy. Paper Canoe 228 That class of .. people 
called in the south—because they subsist largely upon corn 
—Corn Crackers, or Crackers, These Crackers are the ‘ poor 
white folks’ of the planter. . . 

2. A species of ray-fish, Rhinoptera quadriloba, 
found on the south-eastern shores of the United 
States. 

Corn-cracker : see CorRN-CRAKER, and next. 


Corn-crake (kganjkrétk). Also 6-9 -craik, 
8 -creak, -crek. [f. Conn sd.1 + CRAEE.] 

1. A name (originally Scottish) of the bird also 
called Landrail, Crex pratensis, found in summer 
in the British Islands; it lives concealed among 
standing corn and the grass of the hayfields, whence 
its harsh grating voice may be heard. 

a3455 Hottlate \xi, The Corne Crake, the pundar at hand. 
xgg2 Lynpesay Afonarche 6314 The Cornecraik in the croft 
T heir hir cry. 1772 Barrincton in Phil, Trans, LXIL 
3x8 This bird is .. very common _.. in Ireland, where they 
are called corn-creaks, @ x83 A. Witson Poet, Whs., Suit. 
mer Evening, Hoarse screams the corn-craik from the dewy 
hay. 1829 KE. Jesse Frni. Nat. 329 The noise. .reminds us 
of the spring call of the rail or corncrake, 1884 S¢. Fames's 
Gaz. 29 May 6/2 The corn-craik in the misty fields, 

2. ©A hand-rattle with a ratchet wheel, used to 
frighten birds from sown seed or growing corn’ 
(Jamieson) ; also a nursery toy making a similar 
grating noise. : ; 

8. Comd., as corncrake-like adj. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 15 Febs His flail-like movement of arm 
and corncrake-like voice in full action. A 

Corn-craker. Also -cracker. A local variant 
of Conn-oRAKE in W. of Scotland. 

703 M. Maatin West, Zsles 7x (in Pennant) Corn-craker. 
3802-33 G. Monracu Ovuith, Dict, {x833) 103, 188g in 
Swanson Proving. Names Birds. 

Corn-erib. U.S. a.-A crib or manger for 
com. b. A ventilated building or granary, for 
storing Indian corn in the ear or cob. 

3849 W. Irvine Crayon Misc. 196, I sprang off my horse 
..cast him loose to make his way to the corn-crib, 2883 E. 
P. Rog ih Harper's Mag. Dec. 43/2 4..corn crib was near. 

Corrn-cutter!. U.S. [f. Conn sb.1] 

a. A.machine for reaping Indian corn; a corn- 
harvester or corn-knife. b. A machine like a chaff- 
cutter used.for chopping’ up stalks’ of Indian corn 
to feed cattle. .... ere F : 

Corn-cutter.2 [f. Corn 53.2] . ae 

One who cuts corns on the feet, a chiro odist.: 

1593 Nasue Four Lett. Confuted 27 Broome boyes, and 
cornecutters (or whatsoeuer trade is more consent) 


1684 WurrLock Zootomia 291 Enough to make ing ‘ooth: 


A retail 


CORN-CUTTING. 


drawer, or Corn-cutter passe for a generall Physitian. 1709 
‘Steere Tatler No, 103 2 11, I committed him-into the 
Hands of Dr. Thomas Smith in King-street (my own Corn- 
Cutter). .185x D. Jerrotp Sz. Giles vi, 50 ‘Testimonials 
gracefully vouchsafed to corn-cutters, - 


Cown-cutting. [f£ Corn sb.2] A. obi. sb. 
‘The profession of cutting corns. B. £/, a. That 
cuts corns professionally. = a : 
.@2613 Oversury A Wife, etc. (1638) 203 (A Quacksalver) 
His maine cunning is Corn-cutting. 1756 TotpERvy Zz 
Orphans 1.197 He professes corn-cutting only in London. 
1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 1. 164 You blood- 
letting, tooth-drawing, corn-cutting. .glistering —, 

Go'rn-dea:ler. One who buys and sells corn. 

1jo7 R. Bracnwext (i#/e) The Corn-dealers Companion. 
1993 Hull Advertiser 8 Aug. 3/2 The mob were deliberately 
destroying the windows, doors, etc. of a corn dealer's house. 
1837 Wittrock Bk. Trades (1842) 165 There are many 
persons that act as Corn-factors who deal largely for them- 
selves; these are known by the name of corn-dealers. 

Co'rn-do:dger. U.S. A kind of cake or 
bread made of the meal of Indian com, baked 
very hard. 

1856 Otmstep 7eras (Bartlett), The universal food of the 
people of Texas, both rich and poor, seems to be corn- 
dodger and fried bacon. ‘x885 Harfer’s Mag. Xmas No. 
135/t Madeline. .was hurrying the corn-dodgers and venison 
steak on the table. pee. 

Cornea (kfmz%). Anat. [L. cornea short for 
med.L. cornea téla horny web or tissue, later cornea 
éunica horny coating, f. L. corners CoRNEOUS.] 

The transparent convexo-concave portion of the 
anterior covering of the eyeball, so called from its 
horny consistence. 

Also called acid or Aroper cornea, as distinguished from 
the opague cornea or sclerotic coat. 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v.v. (1495) 108 Of the four 
webbes in the formest partyes of the eye the fyrste hyghte 
tela arena, .the thirde Cornea, homy.] 1527 ANDREW Bruns. 
auyke’s Distyll. Waters Pijb, The moystenes which is in 
cornea of the iyen. 1633 P, Frercrer Purple Zsl. v. 54 
note, The second is cornea or hornie tunicle. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos.1,1 The diaphanous Corner [of the Flea’s eye]. 
1799 Med. Frnt. 1. 332 An Instrument for cutting the 
Cornea, in the Operation of extracting a Cataract. 1840 G. 
En.us Anat, 104 On the inner or concave surface of the 
proper cornea is a thin elastic membrane—the ‘elastic 
cornea’, 1892 Huxiey Phys, ix. 226 In front .. the fibrous 
capsule of the eye .. becomes transparent, and receives the 
name of the cornea. . i 

b, Conical cornea: a conical projection of the 
cornea. 

1854 W. Mackenzie Dis. Eye (ed. 4) 686 It is generally 
the case that objects appear multiplied to an eye affected 
with conical cornea, 1874 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (ed. 2) 48 
Conical cornea is a staphylomatous bulging of the middle 
portion of the cornea, caused by a thinning of that structure 
in the central region, 

Corneal (kpani,al), a. [f. prec. +-an.] Of or 
pertaining to the cornea. 

1808 Warprop Zss, Anat. Eye i. 13 The whole of the 
corneal substance had become cloudy. 1850 Braitiwaite 
Retrosp. Med. XX. 225 The nature of the corneal surface. 

Cornean, var. of CornEINeE. 

Co'rn-ea‘ter, An eater of corn; sfec. aname 
formerly given in North America to those Indians 
who yielded to the influences of civilization. 

1841-4 Emerson Zs. Ser. 1, ii.(1876) 57 The lights of the 
church, the ascetics, Gentoos and corn-eaters she [Nature] 
does not distinguish by any favor. 

Corned (kgind), a1 [f. Conn 50.1 & v, +-ED.] 

1. Formed into grains or particles ; granulated. 

1577 Harrison Zugland ut. vi. (1878) 1. 38 [Honcy] 
white as sugar, and corned as if it were salt. “1626 Carr. 
Smitu Accid. Pug. Scamen 32 Powder, be it serpentine or 
corned powder. 1679 Prot Stafordsh. (1686) 94 They 
begin. .to take the corned salt from the rest of the brine. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 57 The corned 
powder should be spread upon a table and bruised, and the 
saltpetre sifted over it, : : 2 
2. Of meat: Preserved or cured with salt; salted. 

16z1-5t Burton Azat, Ae}, Wii. u. i, 66 Beef..corned, 
young, ofan Ox. 2655 Mourer & Benner Health's Int- 


Proveit (1746) 149 If you eat it [pork] corned, yet is it of | 


ross Juice and speedy Corruption. 1856 Kane Avct. Ex fl. 
«xvii, 203 Slices of good wheat bread, and corned pork. 
Po oR gma Dict, Trade, Corned-meat, flesh slightly 
salted, intended for early use, and not for keeping for any 
time, 188 Daily Tel, 28 Jan.,-The corned beef was ex- 
ceedingly tender and cooked to a tum, ‘ 

8. Covered with a crop of corn. Obs. rave}. 
“a 1631 Donne Ldigranis (1652)98 Glebes which. .Now the 
Dutch Plowman sees wel corn'd and sheav'd. * - . 
- 4. Bearing seeds of grains; having the seeds 
developed. . SRA Te of hG hs Sa. eke 

1800 Phil, Trans, XC. 47 The beans and peas, which 
were thin, though pretty well corned. 186x Tries 10 Oct., 
Beans are this year well corned, though rather short in the 
straw, 1883 H.-O. Fornes Naturalist's Wand, .170' Sa- 
sangai grass (which has‘a long and many-corned ear).’" - 

5. slang. Intoxicated. [Cf Conny a.l.2, 4.] - 
~'1785 Grose Dict, Vile. Tongue, Corned, drunk, 3828-79 

AMIESON S.v, Corn vy. 2 ‘Thae lads are weel corned’, 839 

TarryvatT Diary Amer. Ser. 1, 11. 230 When a man is tipsy 
(spirits being madc from grain), they generally say he is 
nee a, E. Prima ¥. W, Pen ie: 
slightly drunk, x iss Jackson Siivopsh. WVord-bk. 
Corned, fall of drin . intoxicated. .  ~ bs ie e F i 

.> t Corned, 2.2 Obs, [f. F. corné horned, with 

substitution of Eng. suffix -Ep.] : 

1. Horned, peaked, pointed. . 
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@xg29 SKELTON Mann. World 26 So many garded hose, 
Such cornede shoes. a 1392 GREENE Poems, Descr. Chaucer 
(Rtldg.) 320 His shoes were corntd. broad before. *184 
Catin N. Amer. Jud., The cored crest. 5 
‘2, In'comb, =cornered. ; 

1564 Rastetr Confut. Fewell’s Serm. 146, Fower-corned 
cappes, x6s1 Raleigh's Ghost 78 In mans body more than 
six hundred muscles, as long muscles. . plain or eeven corned. 

+ Corned, 2.3 Obs. [f.Corwsd.2+-zD2.] Of 
the feet: Having corns, 

1862 J. Herwoop Prov, § Efigr. (1867) 182 Whens come 
cornde crooked toes? From short shapen shoone. : 

Corneil(e, -eill, var. of CoRNEL 3, im: 

Corneill, obs. var. of Conneore, Cornelian. 

1842 Inv. Royal Wardrobe (1815) 67 (Jam.) Item, ane ring 

Also cornean, -een. 


with ane corncill. 
Corneine. Min. [f. 
= APHANITE. 
consist of 


L. corne-us horny + -INE.] 

1839 Murcuison Silur. Syst. 1. xxx. 40x The 
greenstones .. together with much compact felspar rock 
(corneen). 1865 Pace Handbk, Geol, Terms, Cornean..an 
igneous rock, so called from its tough, compact, and horn- 
like texture. 1868 Dana Mix. 248 Aphanyte (or corneine) 
is like diabase, but is without distinct grains. 

| Corneitis (kpmzjairtis). Path. [f. Cornea + 
-IrIs.] Inflammation of the cornea. 

1854 W. Mackenziz Dis. Hye 525 We also meet with 
cases of corneitis in old persons. 1875 H. Waxton Dis. Lye 
672 Corncitis..with ulceration and prolapse of the iris. 

Cornekle, -ekyl, obs. ff. CHRowicuE. 

+Cornel!, Os. Also 4-5 cornell(e, 5 cor- 
nal(e, A variant of CARNEL, Kernen =battlement, 
embrasure. - 

c1300 K. Adis. 7210 The touris to take,and the torellis, 
Vawtes, alouris, and the corneris [for cornellis]. c1323 
Coer de L. 1842 Six stages ful of towrelles, Wel flourished 
with cornelles. ¢1440 Partonope 408 Wyth Towres and 
Cornellis so well ymade. ¢1440 Le Bone Florence 808 
Florence lay in a cornell. 1602 in T. Stafford Pac. Wid. m1, 
vii. 308 Raise of a greater height that worke Captaine Tirrell 
made, betwixt the house and ‘the cornell. 

+ Cornel 2. Obs. or dial. [a. OF. cornal:—late 
L. cornale comer, f. L. cori, in OF. corn horn, 
corner. The origin of sense 2 is obscure.] 

1. Comer, angle (of a house, ete.). 

cx420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 326 The side in longe upon the 
south thou sprede, The cornel ryse upon the winter sonne 
{ix primo angulo pla aap ortum solis hyberni). 1463 
Bury Wills cr650) 22 ty. cornell hous in the Cook-rowe, 
14975 Rauf Cotlzear 684 The flure. .couerit full clene, Cum- 
mand fra the Cornellis closand quemely. 1658 Priturs, 
Cornel, an old word, signifying a corner. x72r in Baiury, 
1850 Bury Wills Notes 241/2 In the dialect of Hereford. 
shire cornel still signifies a corner. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk,, Cornel, a corner. 

2, (See quots.) 

¢1490 Promp. Parv. 93 (MS. H) Cornel, /rontispicium. 
1658 Prutiies, Cornel, .also the fore-part ofa house, xg2r 
in Baitey. . ' . 

Cornel (k7-mél). Also 6-7 -ell, -eill, -eil(e, 
7 -ill, -oil(e, cornowlee. [App. first in 16th c. 
herbalists, in the compounds corel tree, cornel 
berry, transl. Ger. cornel-, cornell-baum (16th c. in 
Grimm), horuel-beere, app. :—-OHG. cornulbaum, 
-beri, churnelbere, quirnilberi. According to 
Hildebrand, Kluge, etc., OHG. cornul, curnol was 
ad. med.L, cornoliun (or ? cornolins) comel-tree 
(in Du Cange). This med.L. seems to be formed 
on F. cornouclle (in 16th ¢. cornoille, cornoaille) 
‘comel-cherry’, which Diez refers to a pop. L. 
*eornucelune (in pl. -a), dim. of L. corzne ‘ cornel- 
cherry’, the fruit of the corzzs or cornel-tree. 

The Ger. hornelbaunt is also the source of Da. kornelinx, 
Sw. kornelirad. Mod. Ger. has koruciée for the fruit, From 
F. cornouille is derived Du. koruoelje, whence Brereton’s 
cornowlee (quot. 1634). Variously formed derivatives of L. 
cornus, cornuny, and the adj. cornens, appear in CoRN-TREE, 
OE. corntrcow, and It, cornio, corniolo the tree, coruia, 
corniola the fruit (cf. Picard dial. corgnolle, corniolle), obs. 
I. cornille the bea? (Cotgr.), Sp. cornejo (:~corniculus), 
FB. cornter; cornouillier, cornel-tree] , Bean Se 

1, English name of the botanical genus, Cornus, 
of which the ancient writers and-early, herbalists 
distinguished two’ ‘sorts’, Corus mas*' Male 


' Corel’, and C. femina ‘Female Cornel’, - The 


former was the Corne/-77ce (see 32) or Cornelian 
Cherry-tree, the Tame Cornel of Lyte (C. mascula), 
a large shrub or ‘low tiee bearing edible fruit, a 
native of Southern Europe, sometimes cultivated in 
Britain ; the latter was the Cornel-bush, Wild or 
Common. Cornel, or Dogwood (C. sanguinea), a 
common hedge-row shrub in the south of England, 
of which the berries are not edible. Dwarf 
Cérnel is a modern book-nime of C,-suecica, and 
in N. America of Cy canadensis, . With other 
qualifying words the name is sometimes given to 
other, species of Corzs, of which more than twenty 
areknown. ©. Pe Bote dvi Thee 
. rsx [see 3a}. x89 Feraune Georg, Virg. u.'3t-The 
peare tree chaed het to beare nfieice pratied thereon, And 
stonic cornells to wax red with damsens or with plums, 
1634 Brertton 77 av; (1844) 45 Cornowlee makes an hedge 
like privett.- x725 Pork Ody'ss, x. 284 The goddess, .strows 
The fruits of corne}, as their feast.. rz9r Cowrer Liiad xvi. 
936 Or beech, or ash, or rugged cornel‘old.” 1856 Bryant 

trange Lady viti, Where cornels atch their cool dark 


. 


CORNELIAN, 


boughs o’er beds of winter-green. -x863 Life ix South I. wD 
84 The abundant blossom of the cornel, or dogwood, 

b. The fruit of the Cornel Tree; the-Cornelian 
Cherry or-Long Cherry, a fruit of the ‘size and 
shape of an olive.. - °. a ; : 

x60r Horranp Pliny I. 448 Others tum red, as Mulber- 
ries, Cherries, and Cornoiles. Zbid. I. 449 Mulberries, 
Cherries, and Corneils, haue a sanguine and bloudie liquor. 
1666 A, Brome Horace u. it. (1671) 244 Avidienus..would 
eat wild Cornels, x855 Sincreton Virgil I. 109 And stony 
cornels crimson on the plums. 

@. A javelin or shaft of cornel-wood. [Only 
transl, L. corzes, so used.] : 

x62r G. Sanpys Ovid's Afer. vi. (1626) 160 His heauy 
cornell with a head Of brasse, he hurles. 1855 SincLeTon 
Virgil I. 496 A twang Emits the whirring corneil. 

2, attrib. or adj, OF cornel-wood, [After L, 
corneus.| . . 

1671 H. M. tr. Evasmt. Collog. 260 He had bought oaken 
ones, when there was need of Firr, or Cornel ones. xz700 
Deypen Fables, Pal. § Arc. 1546 Reclining on her cornel 
spear she stood. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1x. 510 His cornel 
spear Ulysses wav’d. _ 2! Heer Palestine 323 Form 
the long line, and shake the cornel lance. 1868 Morris 
Earthly Par, 1,107 To see the mighty cornel bow unstrung. 

3. Comb. a, Cornel-tree, the Cornelian cherry 
tree. (Rarely=Dogwood.) Cf sense 1. 

The earliest use of the word. . 

xsgx_Turxer Herbal i. Mijb, 1 heare say that ther is a 
Cornel tree at Hampton Courte here in Englande. 1598 
Lyre Dodoens v1, li. 725 There be two sortes of the Cornell 
tree..the tame and wilde, 1616 Surri. & Markn. Country 
Farme 395 As for the Corneile-tree, which the Latines call 
Cornus. at would be planted or grafted after the manner 
of the Ceruise-tree. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog, Afag. 1. 
132 The trees most common in Persia are the plane tree.. 
andthe cornel-tree. 1879 Burcner & Lane Odyss, 16x Circe 
flung them acorns and mast and fruit of the cornel tree. 

b. Cornel-berry, -fruit: =1b. (Sometimes 
the fruit of other species of Cormzes.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. viii. 15 Like to a small Oliue or 
Cornell Berry. Jéid. vt. li. 726 The Cornell fruite (of the 
garden}. .is good against the laske. 179r Cowper Odyss. x. 
299 With acorns, chesnuts, and the cornel-fruit. 1848 
Tuoreau ALaine W, i. (1864) 59 The cornel or bunch berries 
were very abundant. 

e. Cornel-wood, the wood of Cornus mascula, 
celebrated for its hardness and toughness, whence 
it was anciently in request for javelins, arrows, 
ete: cf. re. 5 

1600 Hoteanp Livy 1. Ivi. A golden rod within a 
staffe of cornell wood. 1860 WLINSON Yerodotus vu. 
xcii. LV, 83 For arms they had bows of cornel wood. 1870 
Morris Zarthly Par. 1.1 4° Within the towne of Rome 
there stood An image cut of cornel wood. . 

Cornel-bush, dogwood (or other shrubby 
species). 

1829 E. Jesse Fru. Nat. 389 The cornel bushes (corns 
sanguinea) were decorating our hedges in, .profusion. 

+Cornel4, Obs. rare. [f. Conn sb14--En, dim. 
suff.; cf. corzel, an obs, form of KeRnEt.J. A little 

ain, granule, wis 

zug0 Lopcr L£uphues' Gold. Leg. in Halliw, Shaks, VI. 14 
They were glad with /Esops cocke, to scrape for a barle' 
cornell, 1659 T. Pecke Parnasst Puerp, 180 Nor shall 
she vend, a cornel of Bay-Salt. E t 
‘Cornel, -ell, obs. ff. Corona, KERNEL... - 

+ Coxrneled, 32/. 21.’ Obs, [f, Conxen1,.] Em- 
battled. Cf. CARNELED. 
.€3330 R. Brune Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9605 He .. dide 
hym make a liter Corneled [z, 2. kirneld] a5 an hors bere. 

+Coxneled, Zf/. «2. Obs. [f. Corner 2] = 
ConNERED. : 

¢xg00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 35 (MS. B) With a plumacyole 
pre corneled [AZS, A coenecec. Lbid, 45 (MS, B) Kepe be ° 
sowynge wip plumacioles pre kernellyde & wib byndynge. 
15§2 Hunoet, Comeled equallye or right, orthogonus. | 

Gornelian.1 (kginzliin). Forms: a. 4-6 
corneline, 6 cornalyn, (cornelling), 7 cornal- 
(})in(e, (corrnalin, corniolin, cornerine); . 

cornelye, cornellis, -es; y. 6 cornellion, 7 
cornelion, 7-cornelian. See also ‘CarNneLtan. 
[Refashioned in the termination from ME. corae- 
line, a. 15th c. F. corueline (now cornaline) = Pr., 
OSp., and Pg, cornelina, Sp. cornerina, It. corna- 
dina (in Florio cornelino), The-med.L. name 
was corneolius, common in writers de Nat, Rerem 
and: de Lapidibus’ from Constantinus Africanus 
a. 1087 onwards ; later also cornelius (¢ corncolus, 
quem ‘quidam cornelium dicunt’. Albertus Magnus, 
13th c.)...!Sée-Schade, 4rd. Wéch., App. 1378. 
With corneoltis.go'It. corntola, OF. cornéole, MHG. 
corntél, Eng. CORNEOLE..(.. : ae 
* Diez referred the‘ name’ to L. cornz horn (cf esp. L. cor- 
zeolus horn-like, ‘dim. of corneus of horn, horny), ‘because 
the colour is (sometimes) like’ that of the finger-nail’, com- 
paring Onyx; Gr. dvvé nail. “ But grave objections to this 
are pointed out by Schade, who'thinks the stone had_its 
name from its likeness in colour’to' the Cornel-berry or Cor- 
nelian-cherry, L. cornumr, adj, corneus ; in It. coraiola was 
both the fruitandtheston. +)", . lac tt : 
‘ Late in the rsth c. the L. corueolus was perverted to car- 
neolus, after -carnent flesh, carntexs flesh-coloured ; thence 
an occas, MHG, ‘caraeéé, and the Eng. by-form Carnetiay.] 
> A. variety..of. chalcedony, a semi-transparent 
quartz, of a: deep “dull red, flesh, or reddish white 
colour; used for seals, etc. _ : a . : 
“a. € 1400 Maunvey. (1839) xxvii. 276 On is of Oniche.. 


CORNELIAN: 


‘Another of Comeline. 1538 Levann /¢iz. VII. 57 Cornelines 
and other Stonys wel entaylid for Seales. 2578 fue, Royal 
Wardrobe (1813) 263 (Jam.) A string of cornellinges sett in 

‘old. ° 1601 Howtann Plixy Il. 613 How to make a Sar- 
donyx of a Cornalline. 1607 Svivesrer Du Bartas u. iv. 
dfasnty, 919 About his neck hangs a great cornaline, 1648 
Gace West Ind, xii. (16g) 45 Agats, Cornerines, Emeralds. 
. Be 3863 Middlesex County Rec. I. 48 A precious stone 
called ‘a cornelye’. 1567 Maviur Gr, Forest 19 The 

Sardye..when it is most pure and cleane, it is called Carne- 
olus3 of some.:the Cornelles. x60x Cuester Love's Mart. 
lxxxvii, A Dialogue (878) tor Cornellis..and Corral. 

y- 1568 Lane, Wills 1. 233 My ringe of gold wek ¥ com- 
.monly weare ‘called a cornellion. 1646 Sir T. Browse 
Pseud, £p.u. i. 5x Berylls and Cornelians. .are subject unto 
fusion. x7s6-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) IV. 347 The 
Fitchtelberg mountains yield good cornelians. x8x9 Byron 

Fan 1, cxeviii, The motto, cut upon a white cornelian. 

“b. The'colour’of this stone. _ 
‘ xgx8 OzEL. Torrnefort's Voy. I. 343 The light which 
passes through is sensibly reddish , inclining to a cornaline. 
” @! attrib : ; 

1957 Dyer Féece it. $80 That shine With topaz, sapphire, 
and cornelian rays. 1839 Gro. Extor A. Bede 2160 A large 
cornelian seal « 

. Cornelian 2 (kpin7liin). [f. ConnznS: cf, prec.] 
otL, The fruit of the Conrmt-rrer, Cornus mas- 
cela; also the tree itself, Ods. exc. as in 2. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Gardens (Arb.) 557 In September come 
+» Nectarines ; Cornelians, "1638 Everyn Jr. Gard, (1675) 
288, I have..invented the pickling of cornelians, and have 
seaaently, made them passe for olives of France. 1664 — 
Kal, Hort. (2729) 2: talogue of. .excellent Fruit Trees. 
Cornelions, White, Red, etc. 2 7 

2. Cornelian cherry [cf. Ger. hornelins hir- 
sche], = 1; t cornelian tree, cornel-tree. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 485 Take a Service-tree or a Corne- 
lian-tree, 1762 B, Srituinert. Ase, Tracts 14a With the first 
soft breeze, says Pliny, thecornelian cherry putsforth its buds. 
1796 C, Marsuact Garden, xvii. (1813) 281 Cornel i.e. Corne- 
lian cherry. The fruit used to be. .preserved to make tarts, 


+ Gornemuse. Ols. Forms: 4, 9 corne- 
muse, 5 cormyse, cormuse, cornymuse, 6-7 
cornamuse, 7 cornimuse, (cornamute), 9 (cor- 
mamouse). [a. F. cornenituse, also dial. cormtuse, 
rmtetse, = Pr, Sp., It, med.L. cornamusa, f. 
Romanic corna, EF. corne horn + musa pipe.] 


‘A horn-pipe; an early form of the bagpipe. 
7384 Cuaucer H. Fame ut. 128 That maden lowde 
menstralcies In cornemuge and shalmyes. 2398 Trevisa 
De P. R. vi. xxiii, (1495) 213 He herde the symphony 
and cornemuse. ¢1430 Lype. Minx. Poeuts (Percy Soc.) 
200 There is no ipe halff so talle, Nor no cormyse, for 
sothe as I ween, Whan they been ful of wynde at alle. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 93 Cormuse, £2499 cornymuse] 
‘cormusa, 159% Percivatn Sp. Dict. Cornameusa, a corna- 
muse, 5 henebipe ‘stnla. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb, 1. 63 
Buen from the shrillest Shawme voto the Cornamute. 1623 
Liste 2Ufie on_O. § N. Test, Ded. p. ii, Ancient Heard- 
men heretofore did vse Sometime the high notes of their 
Cornamuse, 2869 Mrs. Patuser Brittany 249 The Birnou, 
Cornemuse or Bagpipe is the national instrument of Western 
and Sonthern France. - 1882 Blackw. Mag, Aug. 173 Long 
before the’cornamouse (father of the bagpipe) sent its exe- 
crable Sclayic notes up the Highland straths. 

Covrneo-. 1. Combining form of L. corneus, 
Corneous, meaning ‘ with a horny admixtare’, as 
in corneo-calea‘reous; corneo-sili‘cious. 

2. Combining form of Corna, as in corneo- 
iritis, inflammation of the eye affecting both cor- 
neaand iris; cormeo-sclero‘tio, pertaining to the 
cornea and sclerotic coat. : 

3872 Huxcey Phys. ix. 227 The corneo-sclerotic case of 
theeye. 1878 T. Bryanr: Pract. Surg. 1. 3x6 Interstitial 
keratitis is not unfrequently complicated by iritis, hence 
the name ‘ corneo-iritis'. | ‘ 

+Cowneole}, Ods. °[a. OF. corneole, med-L, 
corneolus ; see CORNELIAN 1,] = Connerian}, | 

Ixs@4. R. Scor Discov. Weicker. xu vi. ay Corneolus 
mitigateth the heate of the mind, and qualifteth malice.] 
1886 Bricut Afelanch. xxxix. 237 The corneole a mitigater 
of anger and meete for melanchoticke » 2706 Pxicuirs(ed. 
Kersey), ‘Comzcol, the same with the Cornelian- Stone. 
Hence 173% in Baiey. - : 

Covrneole*. vare. [ad. mod.L. corneola, dim. 
of Corwea.] ‘The anterior transparent part. of 
each of the segments of. the compound eye: of 
insects’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). . 
“Corneous (kf'mzjs), a. [f. L. covve-tes horny 
(£" cornit hor) +-ous.] Of the nature.of horn, 
horny, horn-like, (Now only in technical use.) 
—Corneous neentbvane = Cornea. Corieous lead = Puos- 
GENITE. Cornteous mercury: horn-mercury or calomel. 

2646 Sin T. Browne Psevd. EZ.'1. xviit. 153 Such as 
have corneous or horney eyes, as Lobsters and crustaceous 
animals. - 1727 Brao.ey Fam, Dict. 1. s.v. Eye, The mem- 
branes are the conjunctive or white. of the eye, the cor- 
neous, @1834 Lana Vis. Horus Misc. Wks. (1871) 378 
Their old faces oddly adored in front, with each man a 
certain corneous excrescence. ~2846 Dana Zoofh. iii. § 22 
Zoophytes- have a very delicate corneous or cartilaginous 
exterior,-- 1872 Mivart lent. Anat, 102 -The-bony cores 
supporting the corneous ‘sheaths of hollow-horned Rumi- 
nants. . ‘ fe feces 
Corner’ (kf-snd1), 55.1 Forms: 4 querner, 
-quarner(e, 4-5 cornere, cornyer(e;.5 cornare, 


korner, .6 ‘cornar, 3~ corner..: .[ME.-coriter,- 
ae AF, corner= OF. coriier mase:, cornieve; cornere © 


fem, :—late'L. typé *corndriamt, ‘pl. *cornaria, £ 


coriit hom 3-in med.L. corneri¢m, corneria.) --. 


“999 


“ZL generally... ae 

1. The meeting-place of, converging sides or 
edges (e.g. of the' walls of a building, the sides of 
a box), forming an angular extremity or projection, 

{x292 Brirron 1, xxiii. § 14 Un escu a iiil. corners.] 21300 
Cursor M. 21663 (Cott.) O four corner (v.7. querner,quarnere]} 
pe arche was made. 1340 Ayend, 124 Pe our tours ine be 
uour oenyeret of be house. 1382 Wyctir Ps. cxviili]. 22 The 
--hed of thecorner. ¢ 1450 Adivour Saluacioun 227 Sett vp 
the cornare of the wall. 1480 Caxton Chiron. Eng. ccxv. 
zoz The iiij cornyers of the table. ?axg00 Lancrorpe 
Med, fol. 2b in Lay Folks’ Mass-Bk. 179 After to go to ba 
Ryght cornar of pe Avter And pen after to goo to be Lefte 
end of the Avter. 1530 Parser. 209/x Comer of the eye, 
coing doeyl, 1632 Lirucow Trav. 1x. (2682) 367 An Isle 
[Sicily] with corners three. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
ILI. 92 The corners of the mouth, 1842 ‘ennyson W7ld 
TVaterfroof a36 Long, ere the hateful crow shall tread 
The corners of thine eyes. 1860 ‘C'yNpaLt Glaciers i. x. 
279 The corer of a window. 

tb. An angle (in Geometry). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. vii. (1495) 113 A corner 
is the towche and metynge of two lynes. xgsx Recorpe 
Pathw. Knowl. |. def, The square angle, whiche is com. 
monly named a right corner. 

ce. fig. (Cf, ANGLE sd. 6, quot. 1850.) 

1766 Torpyce Sem. Vg. Won. (ed. 4) 1. i. 22 Such 
society..rubs off the corners that give many of our sex an 
ungracious roughness. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Manuers 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 213 Fashion .. hates corners and sharp 
points of character. 

A. Corser of the people: a prince or chief, a 


*corner-stone of the state’. (A Hebraism.) 

1382 Wyciir $udg. xx. 2 Alle the corneres of puplis 
{Vulg. angulé be aren and alle the lynages of Yrael. 
—1 Sam. xiv, 38 Aplieth hidir all the corners of the puple, 
zs60 Binre (Genev.) Jsa. xix. 13 They haue deceiued 
Egypt, euen the corners of the tribes thereof [x609 Douay, 
the corner of the peoples thereof). 

e. Within the four corners of (adocument): (em- 
phatic for) within the limits or scope of its con- 
tents. 

3874 Morey Compromise (1886) The spirit of the 
Pe hat is eternally entombed within” the four corners of 
acts of parliament. —— 

IT. A salient or projecting angle. 

2. The place where two streets meet. 

1382 Wycitr fait. vi. 5 As ypocritis, the whiche stond- 
ynge Jouen to preyein. .corners of streetis, thei be seen 
of men. 139% fen. Ripon (x882) 1, 150 In Annesgate super 
le Corner ibidem. 1475 in Rigon Ch, Acts 246 Super an- 
gulum vocatum Skelgate corner. 1593 SHaxs. 2 Hen. VJ, 
IV. vii. 145 With these borne before vs. . will we ride through 
the streets, & at euery Corner haue them kisse. 1612 Bree 
Prov, vii. 12 Now is shee without, now in the streetes, and 
fieth in waite at euery corner. 1879 Miss Brappon Cloven 
oot xvi, At the corner of Long Acre. 

b. To turn the corner: 10 round a comer 
into another road, street, etc.; to pass round the 
corner of a race-course, esp. the last corner before 
the finish; fg. to pass a critical point or stage. 
So also zo go or come round the corner, To cut off 
@ corner: to take a short cut, so as not to go round 


a comer, 

1687 Concreve Old Bach. 1. v, I see he has turned the 
corner, and goes another wer, 1796 Pecce Antony. (1809) 
375 That expression which I heard in the country... He has 
turn’d the corner, ie. gone away, so as no more to be seen 
(she is dead}. 1807 J. Jonunson Ovient. Voy. 54 They 
make most excellent drivers, and think nothing of turning 
short corners. 1844 Dickens Mar. Chuz. ii, ‘ You're round 
the corner now’, cried Miss Pecksniff. 1832 — Bleak Ho. 
i, We Gises zone “aby corner. 1862 Trotitore Orley oe 

5 ‘oppe) ¢ trumpery presents were very we 
while he wes struggling Re bats bread, but now le had 
turned the corner he could afford, etc. 1877 Brackmore 
Cripps xxxii, For the present this young man (although he 
certainly had tumed the corner), laystill in a very precarious 
state, 1872 JENKINSON Guide Lug. Lakes (1879) _ 189 
Tourists, in their anxiety to cut off a corner, are sometimes 
induced to cross the v: 

_ &, Sporting slang. The corner: Tattersall’s 
betting-rooms ; formerly situated near Hyde Park 


Corner. 

1848 Tuackeray Bk. Snobs x, He is a regular attendant 
at the Corner. 1874 G. A. Lawrence Hagarenev. (Farmer), 
She heard how—without..making any demonstration at 
the.Corner—the cream of the long odds against the Pirate 
t skimmed, _ - : 

8. An angular extremity at. the junction of the 
sides or edges of anything; an angular projection, 
as a, point of land running out into the sea. 

- @1330 Otuel 1592 A corner of otuweles scheld He gurde 
out amidde pe feld. .¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1185 A comer 
of be cortyn he ca3t vp a lyttel. - 1353 Even Treat. Newe 
Tud, (Arb.) 32 He.discouered‘a corner or-poynt of the sayd 
mayne land. 1563 Funke Sfeteors (1640) 54D, The fashion 
of hayle is sometime round-.for falling trom “igh, the 
corners are worne away, 161x Biste Lez, xix. 27 Ye shall 
not round the corners'of your heads, neither shalt thou 
marre the corners of thy beard. xzra E. Hatton Merch. 
Mag. 230 Creck:.a crooked shoar, where two Corners of 
1 ind extend themselves into the Sea at some small distance. 
3752 JOHNSON cas Se 200 P 7 Covered with a cloth, 


of which Prospero ord is servanit to lift up a corner. 
4, A comer piece broken. off’ or remaining as 
a fragment. 2s tiger 3S ‘ 


°*380x Lestie Nordenskisld's Voy. Vega T. 304 Their stock 

of provisions consisted of. .a sack of corners, and fragments 

of ship biscuits. -° . BEeCe Ser haat) Me 

_ LIL A retreating hollow-angle. ; oe ses 
5, The comparatively small space included be- 


_Half-bound book. :.\:° 


CORNER. 


iween sides or edges at their meeting-place ; esd. 
between the sides of a room or building. 

To put in the corner, lit.as a punishment for a child; 
t ¢o put to a corner, to set aside, displace from precedency. 

1382 Wvycur Prov. xxv. 24 Betere is to sitte in a corner 
of a roof. ¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame ut. 1052, I herde a 
grete noyse with alle In a corner of the halle, 1447 Boxen- 
ua Seyntys (Roxb.) 21 An huge dragoun. .Sodeynly from 
a corner dede apere Of the presoun. @1533 Lv. BeRners 
Huon Nii. 179 To be mated in y* corner fof the chess- 
board]. 1602 Suaxs. Azz. 1. it. 19 He keepes them like 
an Ape in the corner ofhis iaw. 1605 Br, Hate MWedit. & 
Vows 1. § 34 The heart of man is..so infinite in desire, that 
the round Globe of the world cannot fill the three corners 
of it. 1784 Cowrer Tas# v.27 The cattle mourn in corners 
where the fence Screens them. 17.. Foorp Suppl. Dec. 
464 (Jam) After his father’s decease, he entered in his 
dwelling house, and..put her to a corner. 1886 J. Payn 
Luck of Darrells xxxvii, He allowed himself to be meta- 
phorically whipped and put in a corner. 

_b. Zo drive into a corner: to force into a 
difficult position from which there is no escape ; to 
drive into straits; to put in a ‘ fix’ or in a ‘ tight 
place’. 

(1526 Pilgy. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 121 All..carnall tempt- 
acyons..ben suppressed, and in maner dryuen to a corner.J 
1548 Hawt Chron. 47 ‘To the intent that his armie should 
not bec included in a streight or driven to a corner. 361 
Corer., Angler, to shut vp in a corner, bring into a strait. 
1861 Gro. Exiot Silas Af, vii, ‘I don’t want to act the con- 
stable’, said the farrier, driven into a corner by this merciless 
reasoning. 1869 ‘Trottore He Knew xxxvi. (1878) sor He 
had been driven into a corner by the pertinacious ingenuity 
of Miss French. 

6. transf. A small, out-of-the-way, secluded 
place, that escapes notice or intrusion; ‘a secret 
or remote place’ (J.). Done iz @ corner: done 
privily or covertly. Hole and corner: see HOLE. 

1382 Wycur Acés xxvi. 26 Forsoth nether in a corner is 
ou3t of these thingis don. 2a 1400 forte Arth. 1640 Lokez 
the contree be clere, the corners are large. 1535 Cover- 
Dale Jer. ii. 34 Not in corners and holes only, but openly 
in all these places. 1538 Srarkey Zugfand 1,1. 6 Ryches 
hepyd in Seat neuer applyd to the vse of other. 1856 
A. Day Eng. Secredary 1. (1625) 44 There was..no bro- 
thel-house but he haunted, no odde corner but he knew. 
1649 Br. Hart Cases Conse. 1. viii. 495 Whatever private 
contract may be transacted in corners betwixt the parties. 
1714 Pore Epil. Rowe's F. Shore 18 In some close corner 
of the soul, theysin. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. z) II. 199 The 
theory throws some degree of light upon a dark corner of the 
human mind. 1889 Jessore Coming of Friars iti, 160 Such 
things were not done in a corner. 


1836 J. Harcey in Lye (1842) 58, I have hit on a new plan 
of redeeming an odd corner of time. 1862 STANLEY Jew, 
Ch. (1877) I. xiii, 258 Those quiet corners of history which 
are the green spots of all time. 


c. To keep a corner: to reserve a small place. 

7524 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshint. (Percy Soc.) p. xlii, 
Softe man, and spare thou a corner of thy belly. 1604 
Suaxs. O¢h. ut. iti. 272, I had rather be a Toad. . Then keepe 
a corner in the thing I loue For others vses, 2713 Steere 
Englishman No. 48, 312 Malefactors. preserve as it were a 
Corner of their Souls for the reception of Pity. ty7r 
Goupsm. Haunch of Venison x00 ‘What the de’il, mon, a 
pasty!’ re-echoed the Scot ; ‘ Though splitting, 1’! still keep 
a corner for that’, 

7. Any part whatsoever, even the smallest, most 
distant or secluded (as 20 corner, every corner). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 153) 131.b, It shall leaue no 
corner of our soules..vnserched. 1576 Fieminc Panopl. 
Epist. 416 All mystes and fogges of ignoraunce, may be 
driven away out of all the corners of this kingdome. 1614 
Br, Hate Recoll. Treat. 821 All the world was theirs, scarce 
any corner ours. 31667 Mitton P. JZ, 1, 520 But first with 
narrow search I must walk round This Garden, and no 
corner leave unspi’d. 1700 Dryoen (J.), I turn’d, and 
try’d each corner of my bed, To find if sleep were there, 
but sleep was lost. 1848 Macautay Ais¢. Eng. II. 219 There 
was no corner of the kingdom in which the effect was not 
felt. 1886 H.Conway Living or Dead xiv, My friend must 
have seen every nook and corner in the house. 


8, An extremity or end of the earth; a region, 
quarter; a direction or quarter from which the 


wind blows (00s.). 

1835 COVERDALE Ps. xciv. 4 In his honde are all y° corners 
of nak earth. — /sa. xi. 12 He shal .. gather together .. 
the outeastes of Iuda from the foure corners of y° worlde. 
1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C, tt. 64a, The Souldiers 
halde ‘@ councell for their wages, whiche was promised them 
..or els be brought intoa better corner. 1599 Suaxs. Jinch 
Ado Uu. iii. 103 Sits the winde in that corner? 1611 — 
Cymd. 1. iv. 28. 165 Hoapes Lev, ui. xxvii, 155 In, this 
corner of the world. x64 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. ii. 39 
Physitians from the four corners are called. x69 Ray 
Creation t, (z704) 6 The Wind lying in that Comer at least 
threequarters of the Year. 2924 Swirr Draficr’s Lett, iv, 
Weare perfectly safe from that Corner. 1725 De For Vay. 
round Paria (x840) x8°We,. were carried away with a con- 
tinued storm of wind, from the same corner, or near it. 
1870 Max Murer St. Relig. (1873) x59 We find the an- 
cient worship of the Aryan race carried to’all the corners 
of the carth. 7 


TV. Elliptical and technical uses. 
9. ‘A comer-dish for the table. °° * 


1824 Miss Ferrwek [ker xiv, Silver tureens and corners. 
fbid, xlvi,; Her silver corners were very handséme. 
10. A cap or guard used to protect the corner of 


anything ; the leather’covering of the corner of a 


‘Ll. Bookbinding.” 


ig." ‘A, triangular tool used in gold, 
or blind tooling. OY eee aut : 
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CORNER. - 


12. U.S. A mark placed at the angle of a tract 
which has been surveyed. Cf. corner-tree in 16. 
1872 8. De Vere Americanisms 173 We have frequently 
heard the old surveyors along the Ohto say that they often 
met with his [Col, Crawford's] corners. . Every tract of land 
blazed by a claimant..[is] defined by what the surveyors 
call the corners, he 

18. . Games. a. Association -Football. (In full 
corner-hick.) A free kick from the corner of the 
field obtained by the opposite side when a player 
sends the ball over his own goal-line. 

1887 Sporting Life 28 Mar. 4/5 Two corner kicks fell to 
them in quick succession. Jérd,, Forty minutes from the 
start, a corner fell to the Preston men. 1888 Badminton 
Libr., Athletics 340 If a player kick the ball over his own 
goal line, the opposite side have a ‘corner-kick’. 

+b. Whist. (See quot.) 

a@1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Corner, a point in a rubber 
at whist. We say we play sixpences or a shilling a corner, 
not sixpenny or shilling points. 1824 Scotr SZ. Ronan’s 
xxxix, [f, on any extraordinary occasion, he ventured six- 
pence a corner at whist. 

c. Four corners, a game: see Foun. 

14, Comm. A: speculative operation in which a 
combination or syndicate buy up the whole of any 
stock in the market, or the whole available supply 
of any commodity, so as to drive speculative sellers 
into a corner, by rendering them unable to fulfil their 
engagements except by buying of the combination 
of corner-men at their own price. (Of U.S. origin.) 

Sometimes applied to any combination to raise the price 
of anarticle by securing 2 monopoly ; this is a development 
in which the primary meaning is lost sight of. 

1857 Hunt's Merch. Mag. (N. a, July XXXVI. 135 
When a party is made up to buy a large amount of stack, 
a larger. than is known to be at the time on the market, it 
is called a corner.. Having inflated the market. .they make 
a sudden call for several thousand shares of stock on their 
buyer’s option, and then there comes a sharp time among 
the sellers, who are generally all short. This creates an 
active demand, and the clique sell their cash stock ‘to the 
bears or shorts, who purchase at high rates for delivery 
at much lower prices to the very parties selling it. 1868 
Chicago Tribune x Oct., The Corner of Corn. 1877 R. 
Girren Stock Lach. Securities 49 A ‘corner’. .isa Counter- 
rig to which a rig for the fall is liable. 188x Datly News 
14 Sept, 2/6 The league of spinners now being formed in 
Manchester and Oldham to check-mate the Liverpool ‘ cor- 
ner’, 1883 The American VI. 164 ‘Corners’ in railroad 
stocks or iron rails, 1889 Sat. Rev. 5 Oct. 377 The cotton 
corner in Liverpool. .collapsed on Monday last. 

15. attrib. and Comb. a. dit. (‘situated in or 
at a comer’), as corner-cupboard, -gate, -house, 
-pew, -piece, + -port (=gate), etc. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Chron, xxvi. g And Osias buylded 
towres at Ierusalem vpon the cornerporte. x60x Hottanp 
Pliny 1. 198 They make of yuory the very principals and 
corner posts of their houses. x61x Bratt 2 Kings xiv. 13 
From the gate of Ephraim, vnto the corner gate. 1663 
Pepys Diary 3 nape Young Dawes, that sits in the new 
corner-pew in the church. 1687 Concreve Old Back. v. xi, 
Walk to that corner-house, 185r Mrs. Carty.e Ze??, II. 
147 In each cell I saw a pretty little corner cupboard. 1886 
Besant Childr. Gibeon ut. x, He. .stopped at a corner house. 

b. jig. (Chiefly with meaning ‘done in a 
comer’: see 6), as cormer-contract, -meeting, etc. 

1s80 Sipney Arcadia mm. 350 Casting a kinde of corner- 
look upon him. 1585 Asp. Sanpys Se7w2. (1841) 50 These 
comer contracts, without consent of parents. 1594 Hooxrr 
Eccl, Pol. Pref. §8 (1632) 38 They had their secret corner- 
meetings. r6r9 W. WitatELEY Gods Hush. ii. (1622) 44 Dra 
this corner-seeking .. vice into the open view. x6sr iA 
B{reake] Agripfga's Occ, Philos.163 With corner-whisperings 
from house to house. @1670 Hacner 444. Williams 1, 
(1692) ya Our corner-miching priests, 

16. Special Comb. : corner-boy (in Ireland) = 
CORNER-MAN 2; corner-chisel, a chisel with two 
rectangular edges for cutting the comers of mor- 
tises; corner-cove (slang) = CORNER-MAN 2; 
corner-dish, a dish for the corner of the table; 
corner-drill, a drill used in places where there is 
not room to use the ordinary brace-handle; corner- 
kiok (see 13); corner-lot (U.S), a plot of ground 
(with its block of buildings) at the corner of two 
streets or reads, having a frontage to each; 
‘corner-pio, ?a pie for the corner of the table; 
corner-piece, a'-piece (casting, tool, etc.) for 
strengthening or dealing with corners; corner 
pillar (Coachbutlding): see quot. ; corner-plate, 
an iron angle-plate for protecting or strengthening 
the corners ofanything; corner-punch, an angular 
punch for cleaning out comers; corner-saw, 2 
saw for cutting off the corners of a block; corner- 
tile, a tile used for capping the hip of a roof, a 
hip-tile ; corner-tooth (see quot.) ; corner-tree 
(U.S.), a, tree which marks the comer of a sur- 
veyed tract. Also Corner-oap, -sTonx, etc. 

1882 Standard 7 Sept. 3/4 The Dublin loafers, or ‘*corner 
boys’, as they are called. 1886 Dublin Daily Express 
5 Apr. In the Petty Sessions, Robert Nolan and James 
Kinsella, two corner boys, were charged with having come 
mitted a violent and unprovoked assault, 18g: MayvHEW 
Lond, Labour IV. 45,(Farmer) ‘I mean by *corner-coves 
them sort of men who is always a standing at the corners of 
the streets and chafling respectable folks a, passing by’. 
1796 Mrs. Guasse Cookery v.-48 It is a pretty *corner-dish 
for dinner'‘or supper. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw, II. 1. 
Ixxxi, 68. To keep a store ina ‘*corner lot’ is the ambition 
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of the keen-witted lad. 1638 Six W. Berxetuy Lost Lady 
(N.), A knights daughter .. that has not one commendable 
quality, more then to make a *corner pye and asallad. x794 
W. Fetton Carriages Gloss., *Corner Pillars, the corner 
framings of bodies. 1477 Act x17 Edw. IV, c. 3 Roftile ou 
crestile *cornertile & guttertile. 1639 WittsrorD Archit. 17 
The corner tyles have their upper angles acute, with pin- 
holes in them. 1726 Neve Builder's. Dict., Hip-Tyles, 
Coruer-Tyles. These are to lie on the Hips, or Corners of 
Roofs. 1955 Jounson, *Coruer-tceth of a Horse are the 
four teeth between the middling teeth and the tushes; two 
above and two below, on each side of the jaw, which shoot 
when the horse is four years and a half old. Favvier’s 
Dict. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, *Corner.trees, trees 
which mark the boundary lines of homesteads, claims, etc. 

+ Corner, sb.2 Obs. = Cornet sb.1, a battlement, 
embrasure. 

¢1340 Cursor Mf, 9924(Laud MS.) The third colour. .That 
tho corners [v.7. kirnels, carneles] with are peynt. ¢x400 
Maunbev. vi. oo tthat many toures, pynacles and corneres 
(Roxb. (ix. 35) kirnelles and toures; Fr. Zerneuz). 

Corner (kfimaz),v. [fthesb.J 

1. trans. To furnish with corners, give comers 
to. (Chiefly in Ja. pple.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 305 p? ilond Corsica is cor- 
nered wip many forlondes, schetynge in to thesee. 1674 
Mitton Hist. Mosc. iii.(2851) 487 The Imperial City... built 
of white stone four square. .corner’d with four white Towers, 
1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 18x Its walls. are whitewashed, 
and cornered with stone. 1864 R. A. ARNotD Cotton Fam. 
26 Sometimes it is cornered with pilasters, 

b. To corner off: to finish off with corners, to 
bring to a square. (Cf. vound off.) 

1853 Hicie tr. Arvtstoph, (1872) If. 58x The cornering-off 
of verses. ‘ 

2. To place or set in a corner. 

1387 Trevisa Higdes (Rolls) 1. 179 De citee .. is cornered 
wibynne be clippynge ot Pe walles faste by pe see side. 
1868 Browninc King & Bk. vin. 45 A decent domicile 
Cornered in snug Condotti. 1873 — Red Cott. Nt.-cap 149 
Cornered in the cosiest nook of all. 1888 Ttizes (Weekly 
ed.) 7 Dec. 7/4 A really clever work may be ‘skied’ or 
‘cornered’ simply because it chances to fit @ vacant space. 

3. To drive into a comer; to force into an awk- 
ward or desperate position; to put in a ‘tight 
place’; to bring to bay. (App. of U.S. origin.) 

184x CaTiin NV. Amer, Ind, (1844) 11. xlii.67 Their enemy, 
who had cornered them up in such a way that there was no 
other possible mode for their escape. 18g: HawrHorNe 
Ho, Sev. Gables v, A recluse, like Hepzibah, usually displays 
remarkable fi ess .. on being absolutely cornered, and 
brought to the point of personal intercourse, 1866 Corzh, 
Mag. Dec. 740 The horses .. bolt about the yard .. and are 
only cornered with the help of numbers and forced to 
submit. 1884 Ror Wat. Ser. Story x. in Harper's Mag. 
Sept. 548/2 A rat will fight a man if comered. : 

. fig. To put into a position of difficulty or 
embarrassment. cod/og. (Chiefly U.S.) 
1848 Lowett Fadle for Critics Poet. Wks. (Moxon) 343 
Although there are few so Qutrageously cornered by fate as 
or Crusoe, 1867 O. W. Houmes Guard, Angel I, i, ax 
lement was comered. It was necessary to say something. 
1868 Yates Rock Ahead m1. iii, He felt that he was morally 
‘cornered’, 288 Mark Twain Prince §& Pauper vi. 57 
Once the little Lady Jane turned to Tom and cornered him 
with this question. . , 

4. Comm. To operate against (a particular stock 
or commodity, or the dealers in it) by means of a 
CoRNER (14); to bring under the control of a 
‘corner’: (Of U.S. origin.) 

The sense-development was (1) to corner the speculative 
sellers of a given stock; (2) to corner the stock or com- 
modity; (3) to corner the Exchange, or market. 

1857 Hunt's Merch, Mag. (N. v5 j uly XXXVII. 135 The 
managers of the stock cornered, 1860 in Bartterr Dict, 
Amer, 1871 Guardian 12 Nov, 1598/x Some speculators 
had ‘cornered’ the Cotton Exchange, that is to say, had 
bought more for the October caer than can possibly 
arrive. x88 Standard 29 July 5/8 Flagrant instances of 
». ‘cornering’ and ‘rigging’ the market. did. 14 Sept. 4/7 
When sellers have contracted to supply a quantity in excess 
of what they can obtain they are said to be ‘Cornered’. 
1883 Mauch, Exam. 6 Nov. 4/4 Those gentlemen who at- 
tempt to ‘corner’ cotton. 

b. zutr. To form a *comer’ 77 2 stock or com- 
modity. ~ ‘ 
- @3860 A Week in Wall Street 8x (Bartlett) These {brokers] 
generally unite in squads for the purpose of cornering. x88r 
Daily News 28 Sept. 4/7 There are many stocks even in 
America in which the.. Wall-street operators would not 
dream of attempting to corner, : 

5. trans, & To take round a comer. b. To 


go round (a. corner) in a race-course. kcnileg.) 

186x Dicicens Gt. Lzgect. VII. 99 He was taken down the 
Dover road, and cornered out of it. 1864 Saunders News 
Lett., Ford gaining a little until they came to the turn into 
the a to run in to the finish, which Rogers cornered 
beautifully, = . 

6. zutr, To abut or impinge o at a comer; 
to meet at a corner or angle. U.S. 

1863 Hawtnorne Our Old Home (1879) 221 The woman 
led us to 2 pew cornering on one of the side-aisles, 1883 
Pall MallG. 3 Aug. 11/2 The junction where Montgomery, 
Yell, and Garland counties corner. ‘ 

Co'rnerable, a. xonce-wd. That can be 
‘cornered’ (see CorwER z. 4). 

188r Daily News 28 Sept. 4/7 Useful articles of daily 
consumption are; perhaps, ‘cornerable’, but only at enor- 
mous outlay and risk. 

' +Covrner-cap. Obs. A cap with four (or three) 
comers, worn by divines and members of the 
Universities in 16-17th ce. See also ConNERED-3, 


CORNER-MAN. 


1593 New Custone 1.3. in Hazl, Dedsley Ill. 11 It isa 
pestilent knave, he will have priests no corner-cap to'wear. 
1575 Brief Disc. Troubl. Franckford (1846) 213 V fi surplesse, 
corner capp, and Bopet have byn badges off ydolatres, .x605 
Stow Anz, 1432 The heads of the University of Cambridge, 
all clad in Scarlet gownes, and corner Caps. 1642 Declar. 
Lords §& Com. to Gen. Assembly Chy Scot. 5 A letter.. 
against the Surplice, Tippet, Corner-cap. 2678 J. Puicures 
Tavernier's Trav., India. xiii. 77 Nor do they [the Jesuits] 
wear Hats or Corner-Caps, as in Europe. : f 

Jig. 1588 Suaxs. L, L. L. 1. iii. 53 Long. Am I the first-y* 
haue been periur’d so? Bzrou...Not by two that I know; 
Thou makest the triumphery [triumviry], the corner cap of 
societie. i 

+ Co-rner-cree:per. Ols. One who creepsin 
comers ; ig. one whose proceedings are underhand 
and stealthy. 

1562 Buri. Paules Ch., Beccause my Lord Bishop, Maister 
Doctor, or such Scauingers, and corner creepers, as this 
Champion is..deceiue the people with lies priuely in 
comers. 1589 Coorer Adwzox. 48 But what careth sucha 
corner-creeper what he saith of any man? 16x8 E. E:ton 
£xp. Ront. vii. (1622) 93 Simple women, that are carryed 
away as a prey, by hypocriticall and cunning Seducers, 
Corner-creepers. @1670 Hacker 46p, Williams m1. (1692) 
149 The tumults: of sectaries, corner-creepers, and de- 
bauched hang-by’s. 1879 M. Arnona Falkland Mixed Ess, 
azz Agents of conversion to the Romish Church, cormer 
creepers as they were called, penetrated everywhere. 

So + Corner-oree:ping Api, a Obs. . 

1610 Br. Hatt Afol. Brownists § 57 The corner-creeping 
Brownists. 163: Hzviin St. George 181 A slie and corner- 
creeping kind of people, active in private places. 1638 in 
Maidment Sc. Pasgutls (1868) 40 From comer-creeping par- 
lour preachers... Almighty God deliver us! C 

Cornered (kpmaid), Zp/. a. [f. Corner sb. + 
-ED”.] 

1. Having a corner or corners, (Frequently in 


composition, as three-cornered, sharp-cornered.) 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10310 Cornered as 
a cheker quarre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxix. 
(1495) 519 A syx cornerd stone. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 93 
Corneryd, angulatus. x135x Recorpe Cast. Knowl, (2356) - 
1z1 Cornered bodies be most vnapt for to run. 1392 WyRLEY 
Arimorie 139 Whose cornerd shield was laid with skilfull blew. 
x60r Hotrann Péiny I, 73 The indented creekes ‘and cornered 
nouks [of Peloponnesus). 1756 Sir J. Hivi Lerdbalv. 134 
The leaves are cornered and smooth. 1779.7. Forrest 
Voy. New Guineag A a four cornered sail, 21817 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. 90 Sharp-cornered, as in quartz and 
calcedony. Blunt-comered, as in common opal. 

+2. Having (geometrical) angles, Obs. _ 

mst Recorne Pathw. Knowl, i, xxx, Those iij. lines will 
make a triangle equally cornered to the triangle assigned. 
1610 Guitiim Heraldry 1. iv. (1612) 44 A cornered Line is 
framed of sundry lines meeting together cornerwise. 

+3. Cornered cap: =CoRNER-osP, Obs. eS fs 

1583 Sruspes Anat. Abus. u. x15 The cornered cappe, say 
these misterious fellows, doth signific..the whole monarchy 
of the world, East, West, North, and South. xggo Green- 
woop Ausw. Def. Read Prayers 26 If yt be not necessarie, 
put such _conueniency in your cornerd Cappy or Surplus. 
¢1640 in Maidment Se, paces (1868) 139 Will make ‘the 
Pope curse his mishap And Prelats wail their corner'd cap. 
1682 N. O. Soileau’s Le Lutrin ww. 75 His corner'd Cap (for 
fear of cold) on’s Head. rate : 

4. See Corner v. 2, 3. : 

Cornerer (kgamorer). [f Conner v. 4-+-ER 1] 
Comm. One who makes a ‘corner’ in a particular 
stock or commodity; a corner-man. 

1869 Daily News 13 Oct., The unhappy ‘sellers short’. . 
have to pay over the difference between the price at which _ 
they agreed to deliver the stock and the price at which the 
‘cornerers’ are willing to sell it. 21886 \W. Grawtam Soc. 
Problem 157 Some successful ‘comerer’ of cotton or corn. 

Cornering (kganorin), vl. sb. [f. CORNER a] 

L see dealing in a corner. 

1802 Mar, Encewortn Jfananvring (1832) 9 Take care of 
her asides, and her whisperings, and her cornerings. 

2. Comnt. The action of making a ‘ corner’ :. see 
Conver v. 4. Also atirid. ; ‘ 
a1860 N.Y. Frat. Comut, (Bartlett), The remarkable, 
fluctuations in the stock-market are chiefly the result of a 
successful cornering operation. 31881 Standard 14 Sept. 4/7 
The iniquitous system of ‘Cornering’ which has crept into 
the [cotton] trade. 1884 Pall Afalé G. 20 Aug. 5/2 Bonds 

to bearer are not..a promising subject for cornerings. 

Cornerless (kfnazlés), a. . [fF Conner: sd, + 
-Less.] Javing no corners, without corners. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas u, 1. 1. (1641) 139 Joyntless,” 
pointless, cornerless. @x63x Donne Ufou Transit. of 
Psalms (R.), [They] thrust into straight corners of poor wit 
Thee, who art cornerless and infinite. 19793 Horckorr 
Lavater's Physiog. vii. 45 Smooth cornerless foreheads, 

+Goxnerly, adv. Obs. vare—1. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 4,] Comerwise, diagonally. nat 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1, iv, (repr) 150 The yssue or goyng 
cormerly or angularly sygnefycth cautele or subtilyte. 

Co'rner-man. , oo 

1, The end man of a row of ‘negro minstrels’. 

1873 Slang Dict. s.v., There are two corner men, one 
generally plays the bones and the other the tambourine. 
Corner-men are the grotesques of a minstrel company. 
1884 Sat. Kev. 7 June 740/r At the ends are Bones and 
Tambo, the Tend-inen a io. are known in England, oddly 
enough, as the ‘ corner-men’. 

2. One who lounges about street-corners, a street 
‘loafer’ or ‘rough’. Cf. corner-boy, c-coue 
(Corner sb. 16).-" - ae . . 

1885 Chawh. Frul. 28 Feb, 136 Curley Bond. was ‘well 
known in the district [in London] as a loafer and ‘ corner- 
man’, 1886 Sat, Rev. 13 Feb. 219 Processions of the most 
peaceful character are protected against corner-men and 


CORNER-STONE. 


troughs. : wipe Pay News ro Apr. 5/1 The ruffianism of 
Birmingham is. unfortunately. the ruffianism_of the-entire 
kingdom, .If Birmingham has its clagueurs, Liverpool has 
its corner men. : a 

3. Comm. One who makes a Conver (sé. 14). 

388r‘Daily News 28 Sept. 4/7 A:corzer, properly speaking, 
may be called a secondary not ‘a primary Speculation. -Some 
ne has taken liberties with the market by speculatively sell- 
ing what he has not got; and the cornerman comes in and 
plays Prince Hal and Poins by spoiling the spoilers. 1887 
Guardian-23 June 925 The for: lers of ‘the middle ages 
are reproduced in the corner-men of to-day. +o 

Co‘'rner-stone. ; : : 

1. One of the-stones forming the quoiit or salient 
angle of a wall, a quoin-stone. : 

12382 Wyctir. Job xxxviii. 6 Who dide doun the corner ston 
of it? xgg7 Norra tr. Guengra’s Diall Pr. 5ga/x The 
corner stone that lyeth on the toppe. 1597-Hooker Zec/. 
Pod. tv, Ixxi. § 2 That first-laid corner-stone in Zerrubabels 
buildings. 1607 Sukus. Cor. v. iv. 2 See you yond Coin 
a’ th’ Capitol, yond corner stone? 27 At1s Logic 1. 
ii. Rule x The largest and fairest building sinks. .to the 
ground, if the foundations and cortier-stones of it are feeble 
and insufficient. 1862 Rickman Styles Archit. 63 The 
quoins or corner stones are arranged in a peculiar manner. 
18790 IF. Witson Ch. Lindisf, 94 The rest of the work, 
beyond these strong’ reliable corner-stones, is almost as 
rough as rubble. 


“db. és (esp. in reference to its function in con- 
solidating the building.) 

@3300 Cursor JT. 19155 (Cott:) Jesu .. bat es mad als a 

uarner stan For to mak tuin folk an. 1382 Wycur Zfk. 
il, 20 Aboue bildid on the foundement a apostlis and of 
Prophetis, bi that hizeste corner stoon, Crist Jhesu. 1768- 
74 ‘Lucker-L4. Wee. (2852) I, 513 A trust in God is the grand 
corner stone.of all religion, 2803 Syp. SanrH ks. (1859) 
I. 32/2 The high price of labour is the very corner-stone 
on which. the prosperity’of a new' colony depends, 1875 

owstt Plato (éd. a)IV.30 Why should we make an am- 
biguous word the corner-stone oft moral philosophy ? 

+2. The coving of a fire-place. Ods. 

, 1703 T. N, City §.C. Purchaser 118 Coruer-stones .. are 
2 Stones..of which there stands one in Jamb of a 
Chimney. Their Faces are hollow in the breadth, being a 
certain Sweep of a Circle .. their heighth reaches from the 
Hearth to the Mantle-tree, . 

Cornerwise.(kf-sneiwsiz), adv. [See -wisE.] 
In-the manner of a comer; so as to form a comer 
or angle; diagonally, : 

1474 Caxton Chess wv. iv. (repr.) 150 The alphyn goeth 
alwey cornerwyse fro the thyrd poynt to the thyrd poynt. 
1480 — Descr. Eng. do Y-shape endlong and corner-wese. 


1886 T.B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad. u. (1394) 4 Their legges 
+ are placed in of the backebone a ek they wales. ‘ 


cornerwise, not downeright. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 

ps Close up the open ahd, by turning in the Paper of Paste- 

td corner-wise. 1858 Hawrnorne Fr. § Zt. Fruls. I. 

9 Squares meeting One another comerwise. 1857 Mrs. 

ASKELL C. Bronte t The gable-ended houses, which obtrude 
themselves cornér-wise on the widening street. 


+Gornery, a. Obs. ? Abounding in corners. 
1576 Newron tr. Lemuzie's Complex. 1g, The contexed 
net, celles, and cornerie ventricles of the brayne. 


Cornet (kfmét), sb.1 Forms: 4-9 cornette, 
5 cornett, cornete, 8 (cornit), 6-cornet. [a. 
OF. cornet = Pr. cornet; Tt. cornetto dim. of Rom. 


corno, cori, cor :~L.. cornit horn.| : 

1. A ‘wind-instrament: a. In early times a 
wind-instrament made of a horn or resembling a 
horn ; ‘a horn (ods.). +b. A rude musical instru- 
ment of thé oboe’ class (obs.). ¢. Now a brass 
musical. instrument of the trumpet class, with 
valves or ‘pistons for producing notes ‘additional 
to ‘the natural harmonics; also’ , called .corset-d- 

piston (sée.d), and,Corwopban.. — . 

'  Pax4o0 Morte, Arth. 1758 “With cornettes and clarions, 
and clergialle notes, @ 1400 Octouiax 68 Trompys, taborus 
and cornettys crye. did. 1070 Whan he was on hors y-sette, 
Men touched,trumpes and cornette, zs30 Patscr. 209/z 
Cornet, a.horne, cornet, cx6r0 T: Ranpoten Eelogue in 
Karr'S. P, $as. J (x848) 282 When we all haue slept, Pan's 
cornets. blowes, and the great sheepshear’s ‘kept. 1622 
Buste 2 Saze. vi. 5 Dauid and all the house of Israel played 
before the Lord .. on Psalteries, and on timbrels, and on 
apr and on ere ore cable it Saracen 252 Some- 
es sixteené played together vpon their instruments, ten 
Sagbuts, foure-.Cornets, and .two- Violedegambaes. me 
Sourney’ Trixmph of Woman 108 Shrill were heard H+ 
flute, ‘Fhe cornet, sackbut, dulcimer, and-lute. 1843 Pres. 
corr Azexico V1. 1.,(1864) 338 Khey marched by the sound: 
of atabal_and cornet. 1888 Brsanr,Janer House xix. 198 
Fifes, cornets, and all kinds of musical instruments... - 
transf, 1899 T.-Mfourer] Silzwormes 36 As doth the 
summer gnat Her little cornet which our eares doth fill. _ 
a. Cornet d piston, 2 pistons [both forms also in 
F.]: =1¢; also the instrumentalist who plays on 
the comet.. ; 2 > 

3836 Mus. World 3 Jane 1. x92 The cornctta or cornet de 
piston. 1837 ibid, 29 Dec. VIT.254 The Cornopean, known 
in. France ‘as the Cornet-a-pistons. 1843 Ais: Sautn Piys. 
Evening Parties (x846) 67 The cornet-a-piston would long 
ere this have dropped fast asleep. 1856 Ms . C. CLARKE tr. 
Berlioz Instrument. 149 The cornet-a-pistons is very much 


the fashion in France-at present. 1879 Scviduer's Mag. _ 


XIX: g02/2 The trombones, the trumpets. . 2 cornet-a-piston. 

* @ The name given to several kinds of ‘organ- 

stops. = 6 eft et ee 

7 Solo cornet, a stop of 4 loud arid powerful, torie-formerly 

used on the great organ.~ Echo cornet, 2. stop of soft tone; 
still frequently applied to a compound stop of light tone in 


ater organs’ (Grove), Hence ‘cornet voluntavies (see 
Of.) 
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! x60 Organ Specif. in. Grove- Dict, Mus. 11. sgr/t Great | 


Organ..9. Cornet, to middle C, 3 ranks. .Eccho Organ..r8, 
Sr J. HAwnins Hist, Musick W.1. 
stops [on an organ] are the Cornet... 


173t Battey vol. 11, Cored [with Chymists], a paper head 
in form of a cone to cover a chymical vessel. 


1467 Intronization of Abp. Nevell in Warner Axntig. 
Culin. (1791) rot, Then uncover your salt, and with a cornet 
of Breade touch it in four partes, /did., He taketh the assay 
with cornetts of trencher bread of his owne cuttyng. 

+4. A farrier’s instrument formerly used for 
blood-letting. Ods. 

zs80 Brunvevic Horsemanship w. 62 First pare the 
hooue, and get out the grauell with a cornet, or drawer. 
x60 Markuam Aasterfp. 1. Ixxi. 337 With a cornet and 
a quill, blow the skinne from the flesh abouethe bone. 1639 
T, De Grey Compl. Horsem.75 Open the same round about 
with your cornet. 17zx in BalLey. 

5. A flask or other vessel in shape like a horn, 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chynt 1, ix. (ed. 3) 265 Pour 
out your matter into a Cornet or Iron Mortar [F. 2 crensed 
defer). Ibid., Pour it into the Iron Cornet [F. Ze cornet 
de fer). 2728 Braprey Fam. Dict. 11. s.v, Suffusion, 
Give it the Horse to drink, or else make him swallow it 
with a Cornet. . 7 

6. Metal. In gold assaying: ‘The small flat coil 
into which the gold-and-silver alloy is rolled after 
the process of cupelling, preparatory to its being 
boiled in nitric acid to free it from the silver; the 
small coil of purified gold remaining after this 
process. Also cornette. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 745 The solution must be 
cautiously decanted, taking care that the cornet_does not 
fall. x879 G. Grapstone in Casseld’s Techn, Educ. IV. 
r91/z [The gold] is then .. rolled up by hand into a spiral 
form. ‘The Cornette’, as this is , is then put into a 
flask and boiled in nitric acid. 1882 Watrs Dict. Chent., 
Gold Assay II. 935 Withdrawing the crucibles from the 
furnace we find in each a smail cornet of bright gold. 

‘7. In various isolated senses, chiefly technical : 

ta. A small cucumber (see quot. 1658). tb. The name 
of a fish (see quot. 1678). ¢. Dressmaking. ‘The cuff of a 
sleeye opening like the large end of a trumpet’ (Mrs. 
Leach). d. ‘Term for the individual scaly pieces of the 
rattle-snake’ (Mayne Zx~. Lex. 1860). © A small in- 
strument for insertion in the ear (see quot. 1874). 

2658 Evetyn /7, Gard, (1675) 283 Which they call cornets 
or gerkins, because we choose those which resemble little 
crooked horns, 1678 Puituirs s.v., There is also a sort of 
shelt Fish called in Latin Buccénzm, in English Cornet, and 
both from the figure of a winding horn, which it resembles. 
1721 Batrey, Corze?t..also a Fish resembling a Hom. 1847 

Earstey Deafness 175 The Ear-cornets which are fixed 
into the ears and retained there by metallic springs .. leave 
the hands at liberty, 1874, Kuicur Dict. Mech., Cornet, an 
auricular instrument which does not protrude beyond the 
external éar. Itis used in cases of obstruction of the szeatus 
auditorivs..and is made of gold or silver. ; 

8. As a translation of Lat. cor in sense 

* wing of an army’, 
“3614, Rareicn Hest. World Il. v..iii. § 23. 496 He placed 
them..all in one front with the Hastati, and made of them 
his two Cornets, 1639 Horn & Rosotnam Gate Laug. Vnl. 
ixvii.. § 708 The forces... are cast into a rf rege foure- 
are, fortified with wings or cornets [cormibus meunitaz}. 
. Comb., as cornet-horn=CorNE? 4; cornet- 
pot, a pot in which the ‘ cornet’ of gold undergoes 
part of the assaying process (sce 6); cornet-stop 


. =,Le3 cornet-winder, one who winds or blows 


a-hom.. Se 
1661 Hotypay Several 22 Four hundred, as his portion, 
Gracchus’ gave To a dear cornet-winder. 3742 _Compi. 
Fam. Piece ut. 456 Bleed him in both his Neck Veins .. 
with.the Point of your Cornet-hom. 1869 Eng. AMfech. 17 
Dec. 332/r, I have tried the assay pots (cornet pots). 
Cornet (k7-mét), $0.2 - Also 6-9 cornette, 6-7 
ervon, coronet(t,. [a..F. corvette, dim. of corne:— 
Rom. cornea f, sing; horn :—L. cornuan. pl., homs.] 


“1; Ackind ‘of head-dress formerly worn by ladies. * 


+b.-A.part of a head-dress consisting of lappets of 
lace Or the: like. hanging down the.sides of the 
cheeks: ",¢.-The. great white head-dress; of- Sisters 
of Charity., eae ag iee ybce 
‘A fashion of Shadow or Boonegrace vsed in old time, and 
at this day by’some old women” (Cotgrave); ‘the upper 


-CORNETIST. 


inner dangling about the cheeks like a hound’s ears’ 
Fivelyn Mundus Afuliehris 1690). 

@ 1849 Surrey in Tottell's Misc. (Arb.) 12, 1 neuer sawmy 
Ladye laye apart Her cornet blacke, in colde nor yet in 
heate. 548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 837 But on her head she 
had a cap. .with a Cornet of laune. 1578 Juv. R. Wardrobe 
(1825) 232 (Jam.) Ane quaiff of camorage with tua cornettis. 
1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1769/4 Lost..a Point Cornet for the 

ead, 1697 C’tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 256, I imme- 
diately threw off my Bonnets and my Cornets. x86 J. 
Scorr 72s. Paris 107 They sat up all night, that their 
women might lower their cornetics. 18974 Bivess Buysen 
in Hare Lz I. ii, 39 She had visited this lady, finding her 
in the whitest cornette tied under the chin. 189x 7addet 
28 Feb. 357 ‘The white cornette and gray robe of the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

2. A scarf anciently worn by doctors’ (J.), as 
part of their academical costume. 

1658 Putuirs, Covet, (French) a kinde of black Taffata, 
which Doctors of Physick, or Law used to wear on the 
collar of their robes as an Ensign, or badge of their degree. 

+3. The standard of a troop of cavalry. 

Originally a long pennon narrowing gradually to a point ; 
cf. Cornute B. 2 

1579 Dicces Stvatiot. 127 Neither may they. .departe 
from their Cornets or Ensignes. 1592 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 
426 The Englishe encountered them with so great resolution 
and corage, as they did take two or thre cornets. 1622 
F. Marknam Sk. War i. i. § 9. 84 This Gentleman which 
carrieth this Cornet hath all the Priuiledges which an En- 
signe of foot hath. 1752 Cante //ist. Eng. 1. 10 Nine 
Corncettes and six standards were taken in the pursuit. 1838 
Hist. Ree. 34 Regim. Foot 5x ‘Three Cornets (or Standards) 
were taken. 

Comb, 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.1. 86b, The 
Princes Cornet bearer, 2817 G. Cuarmers Pref Church- 
yard’s Chifpes 2x Churchyard served under count de la 
March, as cornet-bearer to 250 light horsemen. 

b. A pennon or flag used in signalling. 

3875 BeprorD Sailor's Pocket Bk. vit. (ed. 2) 267 With a 
Comet Under. 

+4. A company of cavalry, so called from the 
standard carried at its head. (No longer in use.) 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 56b, There came 
out of the Wood twoo Cornettes of horsemen. 1594 PEELE 
Bait. Alcasar Wks. 1829 IL. 95 Take a cornet of our horse, 
As many argolets and armed pikes, 1606 Houtanp Sivefon. 
zoo A certaine Captaine over a cornet of horse-men, 1688 
J. 8. Art of War 54 The Cavalry march, in little Squadrons 
each consisting of two Cornets. x88 Hist. Ree. 3a Regim. 
Foot 7 Companies of foot were at this period [1572] styled 
Ensigns, and troops of Horse were called Cornets, a] 

? erron. covonet :—1598 Grenewey Zacitus’ Ann, xm. ii. 
(1622) 180 With other Cohorts and Coronets of horse-men. 
w6rr Spee //ist. Gt, Brit. vi. xlvi. 160 Seuen Companies 
of footmen, and nine Coronets or troopes of horse, 

5. The fifth commissioned officer in a troop of 
cavalry, who carried the colours; corresponding 
to the evsigiz in infantry. (No longer in use.) 

1879 Dicces Stvatiot. 132 The chiefe of everye Troupe or 
at the least their Lieutenants or Cornets. 1589 Pasguil’s 
Ret, Ciij, For the grace. .and order of euerie Cornette and 
Ensigne inthe same. 1625 Marxnam Souldiers Accid. 44 
The Cornet shall be armed and horst in all points. .like the 
Lieutenant, .he shall carry charged on his right thigh, his 
Captaines Cornet, 21671 Lo. Fairrax Afen. (1699) 112, 1 
had notice that Cornet Joyce..had seized on the King's 
person. 2707 Freinp Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 242 There 
were three good Horses for each Captain..and one for the 
Cornet. | x880 Mrs. Forrester Ray § V. I. 91 One of Sir 
Brandon's great nephews was a Cornet in my regiment. 

® erron. covonet: 1643 Cromwett Lett, 28 Sept., The 
horses that his Coronett Boulry took. 1679 CLavertousr 
in Lauderdale Pr raed IlL. xev. 165 The first [shock] 
they gave us broght doun the Coronet, Mr. Crafford. 

b. The mounted bearer of a standard or colour. 

Inthe Burgh of Hawick, at the Common-riding, an ancient 
flag or colour is borne round the marches of the burgh 
lands by a mounted rider called the Corxct, followed by a 
large cavalcade. The gallop out of the town isthe Cosnet's 
Chase. 

1706 in Annals of Hawick (1850), The person elected cor- 
net, having declined to carry the pennil or colour, caused 
ane great disturbance. . 

+ Cornet, v. Obs. [f Corner sé.1] intr. To 
play on the cornet or horn, 

r6r2 Cuapman Widowe's T, un (D.), Here's a whole 
chorus of Syluans at hand cornetting and tripping th’ toe, 

Cornet, obs. f, CoRONET. 

Cornet-a-piston(s: see Conner sd.! 1d. 

Cornetcy (kfimetsi). [f. Corner vd.2+-ox,] 
The position or rank of a cornet. : : 

176% Biogr. Dict. XII. 477 (Jod.) His uncle. .diverted him 
from that pursuit, and gave him a cornetcyin his own regi- 
ment, 1809 WevLuincton in Gurw. Desf. V. 14x, 1 shall 
recommend your friend,for an Ensigncy. Should you prefer 
a Cornetcy for him, I may be able to give him one, 188; 
Mauch, Buen. News gay 3/5 Hle was afterwards gazette 
to a Cornetcy in the First Regiment of Life Guards, 

+Corneter. Ols.. Also 7 cornetter, cor- 
niter. [f. Cornet sd.1+-nR.] One who blows a, 


horn or plays the cornet, ‘ 

x627 Hakewitt AZol. (1630) 429 So great was the rabble of 
trumpetters, cornetters,'and other Musitians. 1634 Land's 
Visitations in 4th Rep. Com. Hist, MISS. (1874) 125/2 Two 
corniters and two sackbutters. . for the decorum of our quire. 
_Cornetist (kgmétist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
A solo comet-player. See lags. 2 
. x88 “Musical Standard 29 Jan. 72/1 Inthe Musical 
Record (Boston, U.S.) mention is made of a young lady 
cornetist.” :890° Lippincott’s Mag. qune App. viii, What 
do-you think of that young cornetist 

Corneto, obs. f: Connuto. 
Cornette, variant of Corner. 


CORNETTIER. 


+ Cornettier. Obs. 
-EER.] = CoRNETER, : : 

1609 Hottann Asmat. Marcell, xiv.ii. 6 These Brigands., 
having. ,heard the trumpettiers and cornettiers sound. 

Corneule (kfmzi#l). [a. F. corndule, dim. 
of cornde cornea.} One of the minute facets of the 
compound eyes of insects ;_ = CORNEOLE. 

1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. II. 960/s Each facet, or. .corneule, 
is the proper cornea of 2 distinct eye. Jéid., Immediately 
behind each corneule is a layer of dark-coloured pigment. 

Cornfactor. A dealer in com or grain; a 
corn-merchant. 

1699 Poor Man's Plea 8 Among the Corn-Factors, x71g 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/4 John Bennet of London, Cornfactor. 
1789 Winpnam Let. in Speeches Parl. (1812) L x52, Tam 
no corn-factor who am to profit by raising the price of grain. 
1874 Liste Carr Fnud, Gwynne 1. i, 27 Mrs. F. the Ris- 
borough cornfactor's wife. 

Co'rn-fed, a. Fed on grain; fg. well-fed. 

1576 Gascoicne Steele Gi. (Arb.) 78 Than cornfed beasts 
whose bellie is their God. 1598 DELoney Yacke Newb. viii. 
104 My folkes are so corne fed that we have much adoe to 
please themin theirdiet. 1638 Penxeruman Artach. 1 iijb, 
An Ox stalled or Corne fed, 24s. a grasse fed Ox 16s. 1889 
Farmer Dict. Asner. 170/2 A.woman is popularly said to be 
corn-fed when stout and plump—an allusion to the nourish- 
ing qualities of this kind of food [Indian corn]. 

Cornfield, corn-field. A field in which 
corn is grown. 

31823 Firzuers, Hisd. § 141 Standynge water in his corne 
feeldes at the landes endes or sydes. 1638 PENKETHMAN 
Artach, K b, Great Flouds, which destroyed Corne-fields, 
Pastures, and Beasts. x717 Benxetey Your in [taly Wks. 
IV. 537 Corn-fields surrounded with elms and vines. 1883 
G. Lioyn £44 § Flow I. 232 Zig-zagging about among 
hills and corafields. 

Corn-flag. [See Fuac.] <A plant of the genus 
Gladiolus or Sword-lily, N.O. Jrzdacez, species of 
which are cultivated as garden flowers. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xxviii, 196 Corne flagge or Gladioll. 
xs97 Grrarnt Herbal 1. Ixxvi. 105 French corne flagge 
hath small stiffe leaves. 1629 Parninson Paradisé in Sole 
xxi, 189 Next unto the Flagges or Flowerdeluces, come 
the Gladioli or Corne Flagges. 1688 R. Homme Armoury 
nu. 71/x The Indian Corn-flag hath the flowers growing 
on both sides the stalk, and are of asad red. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Zs, Ser, 1. xi. 263 You shall still see. the tasselied 
grass, or the corn-flags. 86x Detamer 72. Gard, 27 Corn 
pues sts wild European species, G. comsunés, is per- 
fectly hardy in Engtan 

Co'rn-flour. Meal of Indian corn ground very 
fine; also applied to flour made of xice or other 
grain. 

1851 Exhibition, Rep. Furies (1852) 53 United States.— 
Maize-flour, commonly called ‘corn-meal’ or ‘ corn-flour’ in 
the U. S...1s extensively used for puddings and other pur- 
poses in that country. 1860 //lustr. Lond. News XXXVII. 
203/2 Summer Recipe for Patent Corn Flour with Preserved 
or Green Fruit. 1892 Zrade Adot., The British Corn-flour 
prepared from Rice, ‘ : 

orn-flower. The name given to various 
plants commonly found growing amongst com ; 
spec. &. the common Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus; 
b. the Corn-rose or common Wild Poppy; ¢. the 
Corn-cockle; d. Golden or Yellow Cornflower: 
the Corn-marigold. 

1578 Lyre Dodvens i. xii. 161 This floure [Blew bottell] 
may also be called Hurte Sicle, and Cornefloure, 1597 
Gerarve /Yerbal ccxl. s9r Of Blewe Bottle, or Corne 
flower, /éid. ccxliv. § 2. 606 These plants are called,.in 
English Corne Marigold, yellow Corne flower, and golden 
Corne flower. 1599 A. M, GabelhouersBh, Physic 73/1 Adde 
as much water of blewe cornflowers. 1626 Bacon Sy/ua § 482 
‘There be certain Corn-flowers which come scldome or never 
in other places. . but onely amongst Corn; As the blew Bottle, 
a kind of Yellow Mary-Gold, Wilde Poppy and Fumitory. 
31879 Lusnocn Sei, Leet. ii. 37 The common but beautiful 
cornflower (Centaurea cyazis). 1885 E, Peacockin Acadeuty 
26 Sept. 2o4/2 Of the sunlight yellow and corn-flowers red. 

Co'rn-ground,. arch. A piece of land used 
for growing corn; corn-land. ‘ 

1577-87 Hounsnen Chron. UL, 823/t The king. .lodged 
within 3 miles of the citic ina corne ground up the river. 
1719 De For Crusoe xi. (1840) I: 180 ‘Iwo pieces of corn- 
ground. xg27 Swirr Gulliver ut iv, 203 Vineyards, corn- 
grounds, and meadows. 2 

Corn-hoa:rder. arch. One who hoards corn 
or keeps it in order to realize a larger price. 

1896 Br. Bartow Three Seri. ii.'’59 Cornhoorders, who 
had rather the corne should waxe fustie in their garners, 
than to sell it out at a reasonable rate. x598 J. Dickenson 
Greene in Conc, (1878) 100 Greedy Corne-hoorders .. gener- 
ally cursed. 1632 (C, -P'itz-Gerrray (itd) The Curse of 
Corne-horders. oar ‘ . 

Co'rn-house: +1. An ancient name for a 
granary. Ods. ie 

exoce Suppl. AU fric's Gloss. in Wr..Willcker 185 Graua- 
vinie, cornhus, 1335 CoverDALe 2 Chron. xxxii. 28 Ezechias 
..made him. .corne houses for the increace of corne. 

* 2. U.S. = Corn-orrs, . : 

Corn-husk.: U.S. The husk of coarse leaves 
enclosing the'ear of Indian corn, ‘ 

1808 Med, Frui, XIX. 122 They scrubbed him with corn- 
husks. 1864 E, Sarcent Peciediar II. eat The corn-husk 


(f Cornur 55.1 +.-IER, 


punishment,..Dry.corn-husks are. slighted, and the burning ’ 


embers are viugned off,,so as to fall jn showers of Jive 


Sparks on the naked back, 
- So Corn-huskerx, one who strips the husks from 
the ears of Indian corn; also a‘machine for this 
purpose; Corn-husking’, the husking’ of Indian 
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corn ;_a gathering of neighbours, at the house. of.a 
farmer to assist him in husking-his Indian corn; 
usually. finishing up with feasting and dancing; 
also called heskeng bee. 5 

18s2 Hauisurton 7yaits Amer, Hum. (Bartlett), There 
was a corn-husking, and I went along with Sal Stebbins. 
1886 S. Loncrettow Life Longfellow I. ii. 19 In autumn 
entering into the work and fun of the corn-husking. x890 
Boston (Mass.) ¥rni, Dec., A big corn-husking match. .each 
contestant husked and cribbed about x50 bushels. Zod, 
U.S. Newspaper Adut., The best corn-husker made. 

Cornic (k@mik), a Chem. [f. L. corn-us 
(see CoRNEL) + -10.] In Cornic acid, a synonym 
of Corniy, q.v. Sy 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 164 In 1835, Geiger 
-. discovered in it [bark of Cornus cegfite a peculiar 
crystallized bitter substance ... which he distinguished by 
the name of cornic acid. 1863-82 in Watts Dict. Chent. 

Cornice (kgimis), sb. Forms; 6— cornice, 7 
cornishe, corniche (coronix), 6-8 coronice, 6 
coronich, (cornix), 6-9 cornish. [The forms 
cornice, cornishe, were taken immed. from F. and 
It. equivalents: cf. 16th c. F. cornice, cornise, in 
Cotgr. cornice, corniche ‘the cornish or brow of a 
piller or wail’, mod.F. corniche; ad. It. cornice 
(korn7‘tfe) ‘ the ledge whereon they hang tapistrie 
in any roome ; also an out-jetting peece or part of 
a house or wall’ (Florio) ; cornice represents the It. 
spelling; F. corxiche, Eng. cornish derive from 
It. pronunciation. The variants coronix, coronice, 
are based on 16-t7th c. latinized forms. 

It. cornice, the source of the word in all the mod. langs., 
is known from the beginning of Italian literature, being fre- 
quent in Dante. In form it is identical with cornice :—L, 
cornix, -icent crow (Corvus Cornix), and by Florio it is 
treated as the same word; in the Vocabolarto della Crusca 
the two are separated. The L. term for the architectural 
cornice was coréua (Vitruvius), and some have conjectured 
that the It. covuice is in some way derived or corrupted 
from that word, the form coronix cited by Du Cange, and 
used in Eng, by Shute in 1563, being assumed to be 2 con- 
necting link. But there is no evidence for L. coronix before 
16th c. Du Cange's example is of 1643, his example of 
cornizx of x605; both appear to be merely fatinized forms of 
the Italian word, coronzx being contaminated by the desire 
to connect it with cordna. Another suggestion is that the 
It. cornice was in some way related to L, corénis, -idemt= 
Gk. xopwvis, given in Hesychius in the sense 7b teAcuzatov 
THs otxodouys eriMepa ‘the finishing piece placed on the 
building’, the ‘ cope-stone’, But this could not have 

honetically given It. cornice, unless indeed the Gk. word 
had passed into popular Italian usc, and been assimilated 
by pors® perversion to cornice crow. Of this we have no 
evidence. ] : eae . 

1. Arch, A horizontal moulded projection which 
crowns or finishes a building or some part of a 
building ; sfec. the uppermost member of the 
entablature of an order surmounting the frieze. 

1563 Saute Archit. Cij b, The Coronix of the Pedestalle. 
léid. D ivb, The Architraue, frise, & Cornishe. 1575 
Lanenas Let. (1871) 56 Columns..that supported a cumly 
Cornish, 1624 Worron Archit. (1672) 22 They [pillars] 
have all era Adjuncts, as Architrave, Frize, and 
Cornice. 1656 Ear Mons. Advt. jr. Parnass. 277 
Augustus raised up the walls thereof even to the highest 
Cornish. 1663 Gerpier Counsel 12 Cornishes and Frontis- 
pieces over the Windows._x681 Corton Poet. IVks. (1765) 329 
With all its Mouldings, Frize and Coronice. 1726 Luont 
tr. Alberti's Archit, 1. 972, Let there be Cornices of Stone 
projecting outacubit. 1833 Act 3-4 1V¥ill. IV, c, 46 § 114 
The water from the roofs and cornices of all houses or other 
buildings. x847 Lyrron Lucretia (1853) 33 The same en- 
riched frieze and cornice. . ) 

b. An ornamental moulding, usually of plaster, 
running round the wall of a room or other part of 
the interior of a building, immediately below the 
ceiling; the uppermost moulding of a piece of 
wainscoting ; a picture-moulding, or the like ; also, 
the ornamental projection within-which curtains 
are hung. Ae) 

1670 Lassets Voy. Ifaly i. (1698) 8x Over it runs a cornish 
of silver plate nailed tothe wall. 1773 Lil. Trans, LXIII. 
326 The gilding of the cornish. .was quite blackened. “ x800 
W. Tayior in Monthly Afag, XIII. 28 The cornish of the 
wainscotting, 1858 Dickens Let, 28 Aug, A ‘great piece 
of the cornice of the ceiling falling with a great crash. 1858 
Sinnionns Diet. Trade, Cornice ..a gilded or other orna- 
mental work within which window curtains are suspended. 

2. A ring or moulding encircling a cannon (It. 
cornice degli orecchioni, Wlorio; see also cornice- 
ringing). "  - . 

157 Diaces Pantone. (1591) 178 The Excesse wherby the 
Semidiameter of the Ringe or Cornice of the Head dooth 
exceed the Cornice of: the Coyle [of a cannon). 1645 NN. 
Stone Enchivid, Fortif. 7 The mussell-Ring or Coronice. 

| 3, Applied to a path or road along the edge of 
a precipice. (Not an English sense.)  —* 
x23 Gaur Entail III. xvi. 153 The road..lay on’ the 
cornice of a precipice. 1824 — Kothelan 111: 250 The road 
towards it is a cornice, as the Sicilians. .call the paths which 
wind along the edge of precipices. 1883 Burton&: CAMERON 
Yo Gold Coast I. iii. 56 Seixal, on the north-west coast, 
famous for its corniche-road, 1) 2 ae 

4, Comd., a8 cornice-hook, a. hook’ for hanging 
pictures froma picture-cornice ;“ cornice-piece, 2 
piece of moulding forming 2 ‘cornice ; cornice- 
plane, an ogee plane for planing _ mouldings; 
sornics-pole, 2 pole carrying rings from which 


 Cornific (kfii'fik), «a 
‘horn +-F10.] Producing horns or horn. 


. Pathol, 258 Drying, cornification, shrivel 


CORNIFICATION, 
curtains are hung; cornice-rail (see. quot.) ; 
cornice-ring, the ring or moulding encircling a, 
cannon immediately behind the muzzle-ring; = 
ASTRAGAL 3.0 7+ -s7 : ; 

1994 W. Fevton Carriages (1801) 1.13 This [the front, 
root-rail], with the door-case rails, has *Cornice-pieces 
nailed on. 1879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. IV. 298/2 *Cornice 
poles ,. coated with thin brass. 1794 FErton Carriages 
Gloss., *Cornice Rails, the top framing of the body, of a 
coach or chariot, called roof rails. 1645 N, Stone Enchir. 
Fortif. 56 The Astragall, or *Coronice ring. 1692 Cadt. 
Smith's Seaman's Gram. u. vi. 94 The Astragal, or 
Cornice Ring. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techy. s.v. Orduance, 
Cornish Ring of « Gun, is the next from the Muzzle Ring 
backwards. 75x Cuanpers Cycl.,.Corniche ring of a 
piece of ordinance. _ 

‘Cornice (kfunis), v. Alsocornish. [f.- prec. 
sb.] trans. ‘To fumish with a cornice; jig. to 
crown or finish as with a cornice. 

1744 EvizA Heywoop female Spect. (1748) 1. 123 Twelve 
marble-pillars .. carved and cornished after the Doric‘and 
Tonic manner. 1803 W. Taytor in Anz. Rev. I. 431 The 
whole work .. stretched jnto a hundred volumes ..would 
cornish the literary wainscotting of 2 five-and-twenty foot 
room. x87z Bracke Lays Hight, 131 A goodly temple, 
walled behind With crag precipitous, .And by green birches 
corniced. | : : 7 

Corniced (kgunist), 9/7. a. Also cornished. 
[£ prec. sb, or vb.+-ED.] Having a comice, 
adomed with a comice. Scan be 

18zx Keats Lamia 360 In the corniced shade Of some 
arch'd temple door. 1870 Disrag.t Lothair Ixix. 369.The 
proud palaces of Rome, their corniced and balconied fronts. 

Co'rnicement: Ods. [f. as prec. +-MENT,] 
A structure of the nature of a cornice ; cornicing, 

1637 Luminalia Ab, Above these, ran cornicements, 
which made the ground of a second order. x6s5 J, Wess 
Stone-Heng (1728) 75 Those single Cornicements, which 
being without Freese and Architrave, the Romans used to 
set over their Pylasters. Dan ps ! 

Cornicing (kfamisin). Also 7 -ishing. [f., 

as prec, +-ING},] Work consisting of a cornice or 
cornices. ‘ 
_ 1677 Pror Oxfordsh. 75 Door-cases, Cornishing, Mould- 
ings, etc. 1882 SHortHouse F. /uglesant (ed. 2) 11. v. 129 
Between the rich pilasters and cornicing which adorned the 
front of the villa. oy 

Coxnicle (kpmik’l). [ad. L. corniculune, dir. 
of cornit horn.] A little horn (ods.); a small horn- 
like organ or process, as the ‘horns’ of a snail, 
the antennce of an insect. ; , 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. EZ. 155 [In snails] there will 
be found on either side two black .. membranous strings, 
which extend into the long and shorter cornicle upon pro- 
trusion, 1658 Rowzanp soufet's Theat. Ins. 924 Having 
two cornicles or little short horns. /£id. 1003 The cornicles 
long and black, the wings coming forth of the middle o 
theloins. 1847 Topp Cycl. Anat, 11]. 843/1 Minute comicles 
sometimes attached to the pubis. 1859 Jdfd. V. 176/2 In 
Poupart’s ligament. ,cornicles. .are said to have been found 
in the human subject. 2 

Cornicle, obs. Sc. and north. f. CHRONICLE. 

1475 Partcnay 1223 As ther cornicles shewith openly, _ 

+Corni‘cular, «. Obs. rare. [f. L. corni- 
crl-une little horn (see CORNICLE) +-AR.] =next, 

1822 T. Tavior Apuleius 292 The Moon..whether she is 
cornicular, or divided, or gibbous, or full. a 

Corni‘culate, a. [ad. L. cornicrelat-tes horned, 
f. corniculum little hor: see -aTE?.] ‘Horned; 
having pointed projections like horns. 

1647 H. More Song’ of Sorel w. iit. 1. Ixii, It hath been.. 
shown That Venus Moon-tike ws corniculate. 1668 
Wirxins Real Char. 96 Herbs of a Comiculate or Horned 
Seed-vessel. 1721 Bratr in Pail, Trans. XXXI, 219 Some 
with Corniculate Petala. 1866 Treas. Bot, Cornictlate, 
terminating in a process resembling a horn 3-ns the fruit of 
Trapa bicarnis. : ik vost 

+ Cornivculer. Obs. [ad. L. cornieularius a 
soldier presented with a corniculum (or hor- 
shaped ornament worn on the helmet) and thereby 
promoted; an adjutant.] An assistant officer. 

61386 Cuaucer See. Nun's LT. 369 Oon Maximus, that 


wwas an Officer Of the Prefectes,'and his Corniculer [v7 


seere, sere], 1447 Boxennam Seyntys (Roxb,) 230 To oon 
Maximus hys cornyculer He hem delyverid. « MTAa 

Corniferous (kpmi-feres), a. [f. L. cornifer 
horn-bearing (f. corait hom + -fer bearing) + -ous.] 

41. Producing or having horns. Ods. ” 

x6g0 I’, Buount tr. Zstienne's Aré Devises 72 The corni- 
ferous cressant. 1651 J. F[reake) Aevipsa’s Oces Philos. 143 
ais corniferous humors into his head, and producing 

orns. ME cit oa) ae Wie g = 

2. Geol. Containing or producing hornstone.- 

1873 Dawson Earth § Man v. 90‘The ‘Corniferous lime- 
stone’, so called from the masses of hornstone..contained in ~ 
it, 1883 S. M. Burnuax Lismestoncs, cte. 50 The Corniferous 
period of the Devonian age. - or ie yt 


w vare—°.  [f. L. cornit 


1730-6 a (folio), Coraijick. £785 in JOUNSON 5 hence 


‘in mod. Dicts. 


Cornification (kpmifikzfon). Phys. and Zool. 
[n. of action, f. CorNrFY: see -FICATION.] Pro- 
duction of horn; conversion into horny substance. 

3843 Soutuey. Doctor exxviii, 321 The habit of cornifi- 
cation. x89 Topp Cyed, Anat, V. 498/t The’ outer [cells] 
undergo 2 more complete, cornification. . 1876 tr, Wagner's 

fing "up of the 


A 


fibrin, - - | > 


CORNIFORM. 


Corniform (kgmiffim), a. vave-°,  [L. type 
*corniformis, f. cornit hom-+-formis -ForM; cf. 
‘TF. cornéforme.] Having the form of a-horn. ' 

1836 Smart, Corniforn:, having the shape of horns: y 

Cornify (kp-mifsi),v. [f L. cori horn + -FY.] 

+1. fans. To fit with ‘horns’; to cuckold. Ods; 

x61 Corvat Crudities 405 If she [my wife] were fair, she 
might perhaps cornifie me. 

2. Phys. and Zool. To tur into horn or horny 
substance. Hence Co-rnified ffi. a. 


x859 Topp Cycl, Anat. V. 498 these cornified plates, 
1872 Hoxtey Phys. xii. 278 Coalesced and cornified cells, 

Corni‘gerous, @. [f. L.corniger horn-bearing 
(f, coraié horn + -ger bearing) + -ous.] Bearing or 
having horns, horned; producing horn or horny 
substance, ee ee se 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. EZ. v. xix.261 Nature in other 
cornigerous animals, hath placed the hornes higher. 1679 
Prior Staffordsh. (1686) 257 Sheep. . being reckon’d amongst 
the cornigerous Quadrupeds. 1834 Goon Stud, Jfed. (ed. 4) 
IV. 465 Examples of the cornigerous variety [of fish-skin 
disease]: are by no means uncommon, 

Cornill, obs. f. Connex 3, 

Cornimuse, var, of CoRNEMUSE, 

Cornin (kfmin). Chen. [f. L. corn-us (see 
CorneEt) + -IN.] <A bitter crystalline substance 
obtained from the root of Corsus florida; also 
called cornde acid, 

183 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 107 Called by him 
[Mr. G. W. Carpenter] cornine, and afterwards cornia. 1863 
82 Watts Dict. Chew. II. 85 Cornin dissolves easily in 
water and in alcohol, sparingly in ether. 


Corning (kp-unin), vd/. sb. [f. Corn v. + -rne 1] 
1. The action or process of granulation. 
xsg60 WitrrsHorne Ord. Souldiers (1373) 28a, The maner 
of corning all sortes of pouder. 2679 Prot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 94 During the time of its [salt’s] corning they gene- 
rally slacken their fire. xzzx {see Corn-powper]. 1875 
‘Ure Dict, Arts Il. 765 The cake produced by the action 
of the stones is ready for graining or corning. 
2. Pickling with salt; salting. 
r6sg Mourer & Bennet Health's Iaprovent (1746) 204 
Each of them need first a little corning with salt. 166r 
Lover. Hist, Ani, § Min. Introd. 
“+3. The growing or cultivation of corn. Ods. 
1649 BritxE Zig, Jinprov. Impr, To Rdr, All which are 
three staple’‘Advantages of the Nation, and will hold hands 
with Tillage, Corning, Trade, and Merchandize. 
4, The practice of begging corn on St. Thomas’s 
r 


day. dial, Obs. 

@ 1806 Brann Pop, Ant, (1870) I. 246 There is a custom in 
Warwickshire for the poor, on St, Thomas’s Day, to go with 
a bag to beg corn of the farmers, which they call going 
a-corning. | ; , eae 7 

5. ativib. and Comb., as corning-machine, -mill; 
corning-house, the part of a powder-mill where 


the granulating is done. 

1667 Hist. Gunpowder in Sprat Hist, R. Soc, (1702) 281 
From the Mill the Powder is brought to the Corning-house. 
1794 Ann. Reg. 42 The explosion of the corning-mill was 
felt at the parsonage house, x88x GreeNneR Gu72313 The old 
corning machine consisted of a large revolving rectangular 
wooden frame, etc. 1884 Zdin, Rev. July 36 A large maga- 
zine and corning-house, : 

+Co'rnish, a1 Obs. yare. [f. Corn sb.1 + 

-1sH#1.] Of the corn kind, 
2649 Buitue Lng, Liprov, Impr. (1653) 147 How to feed 
Swin, without any cornish meat, Jéi@,, Their cornish Musk~ 
ings they cast into the yard:.for the Swine to root amongst. 
1669 Wortince Syst. Agric, (1681) 80, 1725 Braptey fam. 
Dict, sv. Swine, See . : 

Cornish (kfunif), 2.2 (sd.) _[f.-first element of 
Cornwall (OE, Cornweallas=Com-Welsh) + -1sH. 

The native equivalent was Kerutak, Kernewec, deriv. of 
Kerndu, Pow Kerndw (=pagus Cornubiz) Liwyd, Cernow, 
Kernow (Williams), Welsh Cernyw, Cornwall: cf. Breton 
Kernéd, Kerné, the district of Cornouailles in Armorica. 
These forms point to a prota-Celtic *Cornouso-s, *Cornouja + 
cf, med.L. Cornubia, whence Cornu'bian, Cornu‘bic = 
Cornish. Ptolemy has Kopyaovco, Roman sources Cornovii, 
as names of British tribes, though not in Cornwall, Prob. 
derived from Celtic cor, coz,‘ horn’, in sense of project- 
ing corner or headland.] ° 

Of or belonging to Cornwall:. a. Applied to the 
people and language; hence Cornishman.. b. In 
the names of. various animals, plants, natural pro- 
ducts, ete. found in Comwall,:as Cornish chough 
(see ChouGH 2 a), crow, daw, C. heath, C. money- 
wort, etc. ; also Cornish boiler, the cylindrical 
flue-boiler invented by Smeaton; Cornish clay, a 
clay obtained from the decomposition of Cornish 
granite, used in making earthenware; C. diamond, 
‘a. variety of quartz found in-Cornwall ; a crystal of 
this quartz; C. engine,-a° form of single-acting 
condensing steam-engine, used: for pumping up 
water; first -used in Cornwall; C. gilliflower, a 
variety of apple; C. hug (in Wrestling), see Hue 
sb.; C. pump, a pump worked bya Cornish engine; 
Cornish- stone, “{-(@) = Cornish: diamond; (6) 
Cornish granite in ‘a-state of partial decomposi- 
tion, ground and-nsed with clay inthe manufacture 
of earthenware.- © ~ | - -2-- Saree 

a 1547 BoonvE Jutrod. Knowl: x 
. treatinge of Cornewall and Cornyshe men. - /éid. 123 In 
~ Cornwall is two speches: ‘the one is naughty Englyshe, and’ 
the other is Cornyshe speche... /é/d., No Cornysheman dothe 


(1870) 122 The apendex . 
- Indian corn. ..- =p ~2 - 
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nomber aboue xxx» 1602 Carew Cornwall 1, (1769) 19 The 
Cornish people gaue themselues principally. .to the seeking 
of Tynne, /id:55 Cornish names hold an affinity with the 
Welsh. 1880 T. Q, Coucn £, Cornwait Gloss. Introd. 74 
The Cornishmanz, a Penzance weekly paper. 

b. 1840-565. C. Brees Gloss, C2vil Engin, s.v. Boiler, 
Boilers ., tst, globular ; analy cylindrical .. as the Cornish 
*boiler. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 112 A large 
preserved Specimen of Cornish *Brown Trout (Sadie fario). 
xgsz Hunorr, Cornyshe *chowghe or crowe, Pyracorax. 
x829 S. Suaw Staffordsh. Potteries 160 For the finest pottery 
there is also used a certain proportion of Cornish or china 
*clay. 1866 E. Metevarp Life Wedgwood 423 The oppo- 
sition of the Potters to Champion’s Bill, .left open. .the free 
use of Cornish stone and clay. ¢1575 Parl, Byrdes 14g in 
Haz. Z, P. P. I. 174 Than sayde the Cornyssh *daw. rggr 
NasuHE in Arb. Garner I. 501 (D.) If one wear Cornish 
“diamonds on his toes. 1748 De J’ve's Tour Gt. Brit. (1871) 
Ii. 5 (D.) Hengeston Hill, which produces a great plenty of 
Cornish diamonds. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch § Clochut 
21g Rock crystal .. also known_as.. ‘Cornish’ or ‘Irish’ 
diamond. 1840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss, Civil Engin., Cornish 
*Engine, a single acting beam engine, employed in raising 
water from mines. .The steam. .is used for the down stroke 
only, and raises an immense weight fastened to the pump rod 
at the end of the beam. cx8s0 Nat. Encycl, 1. 937 The 
finest variety. .is the Cornish *Gilliflower. 1861 Miss baatr 
Flower, PLY. 367 Cornish *Heath. .is well distinguished 
«by its truly bell-shaped corolla. Zbid. 1V. 134 Creeping 
Sibthorpia..is called also Cornish *Money-wort. 1882 The 
Garden 21 Jan. 34/2 The Cornish Moneywort..I have stuck 
--in against a moist bank in a deep Surrey lane. 1695 
Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth ww. (1723) 198 The Cornish. 
*Stones, the Bristow-Stones. 1825 J. NICHOLSON Ofera?. 
Mechanic 48x The glaze for cream-coloured pottery is 
formed of white lead, Cornish-stone, and flint. 

2. sb. The ancient language of Cornwall, a mem- 
ber of the Brythonic branch of the Celtic languages ; 
it became extinct in the latter part of the 18th c. 

1847 Boorne Introd. Knowl, i. (1870) 123 Who so wy!l 
speake any Cornishe, Englyshe and Cornyshe doth folow. 
x6oz Carew Cornwall 1. (1769) 7x A_kinde of Enterlude, 
compiled in Cornish out of some scripture, history. 1867 
Max Mirer Criperee) Tks xiv, 300 Cornish began to die 
out in Cornwall about the time of the Reformation. 

Cornish(e, -nix, obs. ff. CoRNICE. 

+Gornix. Obs. [Cf. It. corndce.] = Cornn- 


ran. Commonly cornzx-stone. 

1611 FLorio, Covguola, a cornix stone. Cornice ..Alsoa 
red Cornixstone. 1632 SHerwoop, Thecornaline, or cornix- 
stone, cornaline. . 

Co'rnland, corn-land. Land appropriated 
to, or suitable for, the cultivation of corn. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II, 43 (Matzn.) Pere is nobil 
cornlond and fruytful. 1469 Plwspton Corr, 21 The corne- 
land is overflotin with water, @ 1613 Overnury Characters, 
Yaylor, The best acre of corn-land.,in England. 1707 
Curios, in Hush. & Gard. 140 Nitre. has the greatest Effect 
on all Corn-Lands. 1846 C. G. Prowetr 4 schylus’ Prout, 
Bd. 18 The broad Corn-lands of fruitful Cicily. 1866 Kines- 
tey Herew. vi. 124 Broken by cornland and snug farms, 

Corn-law, Corn Law. A law regulating 
the trade in corn, esp. its export and import, 

In English political history the name is used specifically of 
the laws restricting the importation of cereals which were 
in force in the United Kingdom in the earlier part of the 
roth c. ; against these laws the Azti-Corn-Law Agitation 
arose in 1838, and they were repealed in 1846. (In this ap- 
plication usually spelt with capitals.) 
~ 1966 (title) Three Tracts on the Corn Trade and Corn 
Laws. 2774 J. Anperson (#7#2e) An Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Corn Laws, with a view to the new Corn Bill proposed 
for Scotland. 1823 Consett Rur. Rides (188s) I. 405 The 
wise men of the newspapers are for a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 2184x W. Sraupine Jtaly & Jt, Is? TIL gor The 
Venetian corn-laws had two marked features. 1856 Emer- 
Son Eng. Traits, The ‘ Times’? Wks. (Bohn) WH. 217 It 
adopted the League against the Corn Laws. 1868 RocEers 
Man. Pol. Econ, (2876) 163 There has been..a regular 
annual rise in rent, since the repeal of the corn-laws. 

Hence (so7ce-wds.) Corn-law v., to impose corn- 
laws upon; Corn-lawing Z//. a., passing or sup- 
porting corn-laws. 

x843 emerson J7Zisc., Carlyle Wks, (Bohn) ITI. 317 London 
and Yinrope tunnelled, graded, corn-lawed. 1843 Carty.e 
Past & Pr. (1858) 188 Even corn-lawing Aristocracy. 

Corniess (kfinlés), az. [f. Corn sd.1+-LEss.] 
Without corn; destitute of corn. 

1827 Lyrron PeZham Ixiv. (D.), Alive to the cornless state 
ofthe parson’s stable. 1883 H. Drummonp Nai, Law Spir. 
W x29 In this world only the cornless ear is seen. 

Co:rn-ma‘rigold. Popular name of Chzy- 
santhemum. segetiunt, a plant with bright yellow 
flowers, common as a weed amongst corn. 

xgo7 Grrarve Herbal cexliv. § x. 6053 Corne Marigold .. 
hath a soft stalke, hollow, and of a wrens colour, where- 
upon-doe growe great leaues.: 1727 Brantey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Ficoides, The Crysanthemum or. Corn-marigold. 186 
Miss Prats Flower. Pi, III. 313 Corn Marigold. .with its 
bright yellow blooms, 

+ Corn-master. .. One who has com to sell. 

ys80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 707 ‘These Corn-masters 
bringing a sample of their Corn in a Dish or Napkin to 
shew you..by that little do sell all that they have. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Riches (Arb.) 235 A Nobleman..A Great 
Grasier, A Great Sheepe-Master .. A Great Corne-Master. 
1638 PENKETHMAN A7tach, Kiij, The uncharitable greedi- 
nesse, or unconscionable hoording of Come-Masters and 
Farmers. 1667 Lp. Orrery State Lett. (2743) II. 262. ~ 

Corn-meal. ge, Meal niade of com or grain ; 
‘spec. in Scotl., oatmeal; in .U,S., meal of maize or 


3820 Scott Monast: viii, To put: in’ a-handfal ‘of ashes 


* amongst -Christian ‘folk’s” corn-meal,- - 1853 W.-SaRGENT” 


CORN-POWDER. 


Braddech's Exp. 85 Their..corn-meal, either ground by 
hand or pounded in a wooden mortar, afforded their only 
bread. 1879 Marion C. Tyree Housch. Old Virginia 60 
Take one quart sifted corn meal and a teacup of cracklins. 

Co'rn-me:rchant, A dealer in com. 

1553 GrimaLDE Cicero's Offices 111. (1558) 142 Neither well 
dyd the cornemarchaunt ..in holdyng his peace. 1707 
Curios, in Hush, & Gard. 117 The Corn-eMerchant ought 
not to conceal..what he knows. 1798 Hdd Advertiser 
9 May 1/: T. Tomlinson of Winterton ., Corn Merchant, 

Co'rn-mill, Also 6 -miln. 

1. A mill for grinding corn or grain; a flour-mill. 

1823 Firzners, $7v.9 b, There be many maner of mylnes 
as cornemylnes, wyndmylnes, horsemylnes, 1625 WV. Riding 
Records V. 159 a water corn mill. 1768-74 ‘'ucker Z7. 
Nat, (1852) IL. 86 Man .. can make corn-mills .. that grind 
the corn he must else have pounded in a mortar. 1864 A. 
McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 4 Where stood the corn-mill of 
the parish till the year 1703. a 

2. A machine for roughly grinding the cobs of 
Indian corn for stock-feeding purposes. U7. S. 


So Co'rn-miller, a miller. 

1812 Lxantiner 12 Oct, 648/2 J. Shephard. .corn-miller. 

+Corn-monger. Ods. Also 6-7 -munger. 
Acorn-dealer ; often used with implication of greed 
or extortion. 

esis Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Arowe heders, 
maltemen and corne mongers, 1580 Lyty Luphues (Arb,} 
438 ‘They haue more store of pasture then tillage .. which 
maketh more grasiors then Cornemungers, 1603 Br, Hatt 
Sern. 19 Ye Cormorant Cornmongers, hatch up a dearth 
in the time of plenty. 1614 ‘TU’. Witson Cov. Row. (1627), 
The covetous usurers, cornemongers, oppressors, extortion- 
ers. 1814 Scotr }Vav. xxxix, ‘The corn-mongers will make 
the auld price gude against them as has horses till keep,’ 

+ Cornmudgin. Olds. rare—1, App. an altera- 
tion of cormogeon, CURMUDGEON, with the first 
syllable assimilated to cox, used as a rendering of 


L. frumentarius com-dealer, 

1600 Hoxtanp Livy iv. xv. 150 A rich corne-mudgin 
Lfrusnentarius), that with a quart (or measure of corne oftwo 
pounds) had bought the freedome of his fellow cittizens, 
Lbid, XXxVUI. xxxVv, 1004 The fines that certeine cornmudgins 
Urumentarios] paid, for hourding up. .their graine, 

Cornmuse, var. of CORNEMUSE, 

|| Gorno (korno). Afvs. Pl. corni. [It.:—L. 
cornt.] The Italian word for Horn, applied esp. 
to the French horn. Corno inglese = COR ANGLAIS 
or English horn; corno dz bassetto, the basset- 


horn; also name of an organ stop. 

1818 Moore Fudge Fam. in Paris vi, 113 {He} superin- 
tends the Corn? parts, 1856 Mrs. C. Crane Bertioz' [n- 
strument. 99 ‘The low sounds of the corno inglese, /d7d. 
11g The low notes of the corno di bassetto are the finest. 
1876 Hi.es Catech. Orgait x, (1878) 72 Corno di Bassetto. . 
another name for the Clarionet stop, when it extends 
throughout the compass of the Manual [of the organ}. 

Cornock, -nook, obs. ff, Curyoor, a measure. 

Cornodo: see Corxuro. 

Cornoile, obs. f£. Corner, 3, 

Cornopean (kgmdupéin). Afus. 

1. Another name for the cornet & piston: see 


Cornet sd,1 1. 

1837 Afusicad World 29 Dec. VII, 254 The cornopean was 
first introduced into England..about four years ago. 1843 
Aus, Sati JVassail-Bowd 11. 26 A harp, piano, and corno- 
pean. 1892 Civil Serv. Supply Assoc. Price List, Corno- 
pean, 2 tones, new model, water-key, in case 24/6, 

2. An 8-ft, reed-stop on an organ. 

1840 in Grove A/us. Dict. 11. 6or (Organ of] Town Hall, 
Birmingham. .{Stops] on Solo Manual..6. Cornopean, 1876 
Hues Catech. Organ x. (1878) 73 Coruopean, an 8 feet 
striking reed, on the Manual. ‘ ‘ 

Corn-parsley. A species of wild parsley, 
Petroselinum segetunt, found as a weed in corn- 
fields; sometimes misapplied to Stsou Amomum. 

186x Miss Prarr Flower. Pi. 111. 23. 1868 Treas. Bot, 
870/x Petroselinum segetum, the Corn Parsley, formerly a 
rare plant in the cornfields of Sussex, is now seen sy ne 
with in arable fields throughout England, 1890 Daily 
News x8 Sept. 3/r Broad ditches full of flags, rushes .. and 
cornparsley, and stinging nettles. 

Co'rn-pipe. A rustic musical instrument made 


of a stalk of corn. ica eon , 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42, eheld mony .. hirdis blauuani 
ther Sue ‘Aan and ther corne pipis, Jdid. vi. 65 The 
thrid playit on ane trump, the feyrd on ane corne pipe. 
a@ x40 Ticket (J.), Now the shrill corn-pipes, echoing loud 

to arms, To rank and file reduce the straggling swarms. 
fe. 1828 Carixte Goethe's Helena Misc. 1. 132 And so 
on, through all the variations of the critical corn-pipe. 


o‘rn-pone, Southern U.S. [See Ponz.] A 
3 of tnaian corn bread made with milk and 


eggs; also a loaf of this bread. 
om in Bartterr Dict, Amer. 1886 Boston (Mass.) 
%n1. 8 Dec. 2/4 A Southern Society bas been formed in New 
York, and its members are confident in being as happy over 
the corn-pone and the hog-jowl as the New-Englanders 
over doughnuts and hard cider. 1890 Century Mag. Aug. 
615/r His comrade [produced] several large corn-pones. 


+Co'rn-powder. Obs. Gunpowder that has 


been ‘ corned’ or granulated. as 
x60 Wuitenorne Ord, Souldiours (1573) 41, Puting in 
the mouthes of the holes..a Jitle fine corne pouder. 158 
Srvwarn Aart. Discifl,_1. 12 Bullets, Chaineshot, Cros- 
barres, Corne-powder, Serpentine powder. 1627 Cart. 
Saurn Seaman's Gram, xiv. 71 That [powder] for. small 
Ordnance is called corne Powder fine, 21712 Wil. § Sea 
Dict: (ed. 4) s.v. Powder, There are two sorts of it’s the one 
“eall’d Serpentine, which is in Duist’ without’ corning; the 


CORN-RENT. - 


* other Corn-Powder: 1999 ,G. -Smutis Labor. I. 10 Corn 

powder is whole gunpowder. ae ‘ 4 . 
‘Co:rn-rent. , A rent for agricultural land-paid 

in corn, or one the amount of which is determined 

each year according to the price of corn..* * 

1809 Tomtins Law Dict., Corn-rents. 1845 Penuy Cycl. 
Suppl, 1. 420/2 Cor1-rent is a money-rent varying in amount 
‘according to the fluctuations of the‘price of corn, In many 
parts of the south of Scotland corn-rents are according 
to the! ffar prices of corn, as determined in each county by 
a jury. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Pr. I. iv. 72 The 
serf.. pays a corn-rent of one quarter of seed wheat at 
Michaelmas, etc. 1878 F. A. Watxer Afoney 1. viii. 159 To 
‘a certain limited extent such a substitute, where lands are 
to be leased, has been found in corn-rents, . 

Co'rn-rick, A rick of corn in the straw. 

a@1000 in Thorpe Homilies II. 178 rose) Weare semet 
Sat feoh uppon‘anre cornhryccan. 1669 Worumwce Syst. 
Agric, (1681) 217 Their Houses, Barns, and Corn-reeks. 

Co'rn-rose. 

1. The common Com Poppy (Fapfaver Rheas). 

1527 Anorew BSrunswyke's Destyl, Waters clviii. K iija, 
Water of red corne roses, 1878 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixxxii. 
433 There be two sortes of red Poppie or Cornerose, the 
great and the small, differing onely in lenues, but the 
flowers are lyke’one another. 2637 Cotes Adam in Eden 
iii, 7 The white Corn-Rose groweth amongst the Wheat, 
between Pontfract and Ferry-Bridge, 186 Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pt, 1,67 Papaver Rheas. Country people call the 
plant Corn-rose, 

2. Applied to the Cockle (Cocxts! 1, 2). 

16rz Corer, Alesnes, Cockle, Corne-rose, field Nigelle, 
wild Nigella, 2678 Puturies, Cockle, a Weed call’d Corn. 
rose, Darnel, or field-Nigella. xg2z-4a Batey, Cockle, a 
Weed, otherwise called Corn-rose, ¢1878 Oxford Bible 
Helps s.v. Cockle, * Cockle’ in Job xxxi. 40 means the corn: 
rose, a weed found among corn. 

3. Applied to the Field-rose. 

1976 Witnentnc Brit. Plants (1796) 11. 465 White-flowered 
Dogs Rose. Corn Rose. 

Covrn-sa:lad. A small succulent plant, Vale- 
rianella olitoria, or Lamb’s-Lettuce, found wild in 
com-fields, and cultivated as an early salad. 

1897 Gerarog Herbal xxxv. 242 Of Lambes Lettuce, or 
Corne sallade. 1640 Graptuorne Wit in Constable1, One 
that lives on Onions and_Corne sallets. 1664 Evetyn Kad, 
fort. (1729) 192 Sow Beans, Pease, Rounsevals, Corn- 
sallet. 19767 7 3 . Apercromnie fv. Man his own Gard. 657/1 
Corn Sallad, ov lamb’s lettuce; a small annual plant of 
three or four inches growth used as a substitute for common 
lettuce in winter and spring sallads, 1860 Detawer Kitch, 
Gard, (1861) 112 The valuc of corn-salad is its carliness. 
1882 Garden 17 Junc 427/2 Corn Salad may be sown from 
February until June, 

Corn-shuck. U.S. =CoRN-HUSK. 

a1860 Tnorer Big Bear Arkansas (Bartl,), A wild-cat 
skin pulled off whole, stuffed with corn-shucks, for a pillow. 
rt J. G. Bourke Snake Dance iv. Fa Cedar sprigs en- 
circled ankles and waists, and corn-shucks tied up their hair, 
So Co'rn-shucking = ConN-HUSKING. 

a 1860 Major Fones (Bartl.), The young people were all.. 
laughin’, as if they’d been to a corn-shuckin’, more'n toa 
meetin’ house, 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 740/2, I have scen 
the negro at work, and I-have. .attended his corn-shuckings. 

Co‘rn-snake: A large harmless snake, Coluber 
guitatus, common in the southern United States. 

1676 T, Grover in Phil, Trans, X1. 631 There is another 
sort called the Corn-Snake, because he is eel found in 
Corn-fields. 1688 J. Cuavton Virginia, bid, XVIII 135 
The Corn-Snake, most like the Rattle-Snake of all others in 
colour, -1736 Mortimer Nat, Hist. Carolina, Ibid. 
XXXIX. 257 The Corn-Snake. This takes its Name from 
the Resemblance of its Colour to that of Maize or Indian 
Corn. 1880 Lidr, Univ. Knowledge 1V. 348 Corn snake. 

Co'rn-stalk. 

1. A stalk of corn, esd. in U.S. of Indian corn. 

Also attrib. and Coub., as coru-stalk cutter, 2 machine 
for reir up the stalks of Indian corn of a previous year’s 
crop to allow them to be ploughed into the groundy cor. 
stalk fiddie, a musical toy le of a stalk of Indian corn. 

1816 J. Prcxerrse Voc. Words U.S., Corn-Stalks. The 
farmers of New England use this term..to denote the 
upper part of the stalks of Indian Corn (above the car) 
which is cut off while green, and then dried to make fodder 
for their cattle. 1825 J. Nean, Bro. Yonathau-l..77 A 
spoonful or two of... cornestalk molasses. 2832 LaNoer 
Adv, Niger Il.'x. 107 The surprising height and stiffness 
of the corn-stalks. «2834 Dow Sermz (Bartlett), There is 
no more sentiment in the soul of an old bachelor, than there 
is music in a corn-stalk fiddle. : 2 : 

2. fig. A. tall, lithe person; hence, a nickname 
given to persons of European descent born in 
Australia, more particularly in New South Wales, 

1863 H. Kincstey Hillyars § Burtons xxviii, More par- 
ticular over their rations than any corn-stalk cockatoo. 1880 
Incuis Austral. Cousins x49 *Cornstall:’ is the generic 
nickname applied to the native-born New South Welshman 
«they are thus dubbed from the’prevailing tendency of the 
‘adolescens simplex of Australia to run somewhat more to 
length than to breadth, 1886 F, H. H. Guiturmarn Cruise 
Marchesa I. Sd We were astonished at being greeted in very 
fair English by.a long lean cornstalk of a Jad. . 

Cornstone (kgunstden). Geol. [f. Conn sd. 4 
Srong.]:°A name, originally local, for an earthy 
coneretionary limestone, ‘mottled red and green, 
forming. a subordinate bed in the Old-Red Sand- 
stone formation in various ‘parts of Britain. . 

§'They are said to derive theirname from the fertile corn- 
soil that overlies them in Hereford, as compared with the 
tenacious eg which cover the, marls and sandstones’ 
(Pace Handtk, Geol. Terms), . ieee ae ; 
- 182z Conyarare & Pritiirs’ Geol. Eng. § Wales 362 A 
rock of 2 pseudo-brecciated appearance, known by the name 


1004 


of Com-stone._ 1877-A: H. Green Phys, Geol. 1. § 6.73 
Passages sometimes occur from Calcareous Sandstones into 
Limestone, and the intermediate. forms are calied locally 
Cornstones. ; Sg ee a : 
 atiridb. 184z-H. Miter O. R. Sandst. viii. (ed. 2) 176 
The Comstone formation is more extensively developed in 
Forfarshire. 188x WurrenzaD Hops 22 The Cornstone divi- 
sion of the old Red Sandstone formation. 
-+Coxrn-tree.- Obs. [OL.. comutriow, f. L. 
corn-us comel + iréow TREE.] = CORNEL-TREE. 

exo00 AEtFric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 238 Cornus, corn- 
treow. axooo Ags. Gloss. ibid. 217 De cortice cornu, of 
corntreowes rindum, 155 Turner 21, Mijb, The 
female is called of some tree:, sume call it 
corn tree. 1577 Harrison £agland n. xx. (1877) 1. 336 
Strange fruit such as almonds, figges, corne-trees. -x607 
Torsett Four-/, Beasts (1673) 145 A man bitten with a mad 
Dog, falleth mad presently when he cometh under the 
shadow of a Corm-tree, A 

{| Cornu, (kg-niz). Pl. cornua. The Latin 
word for a hom: applied in Azat. to various 
processes resembling or likened to horns: es. a. 
The two processes or lateral cavities of the womb 
(coriua zwiéerz), into which the Fallopian tubes 
open. b. The three processes of each of the 
lateral ventricles of the brain. e. The two pairs 
of small ‘bones (greater cornua or thyrohyals, and 
smaller cornua or ceratohyals) which articulatewith 
the lateral surfaces of the hyoid bone. @. The two 
lateral processes of the coccyx, and those of the 
sacrum. e. The four processes a er 4 and 
inferior cornua) of the thyroid cartilage. f. The 
two processes or * horns’ of the grey matter (which 
exhibits in section the form of a crescent) in each 
half of the spinal cord, 

1691 Ray Creation u. (1701) 305 Before it [the ‘egg'] 

es through the Tubes or cornua into the uterus, x84z 

=. Wuson Axat. Vade Af. 375 Each Lateral ventricle is 
divided into“z centrai cavity, and three smaller cavities 
called Cornua. 1 Owen in Cire. Se, (¢ 186s) II, 89/2 
The ossicle called ‘lesser cornu of the hyoid bone’. 1857 
Buttock Cazcauz’ Midwif. x8 Two tubercles, called the 
cornua of the sacrum. 1869 Huxiey Phys. xi. (ed. 3) 286 
The convex sides of the cornua_ of the grey matter -. are 
Joined by the bridge which contains the central canal. x871 

ARWwIN Desc, Dfax 1. iv. 123 The uterus is developed from 
two simple, primitive tubes, the inferior portions of which 
form the comua. 1881 Mivart Ca/ 227 Each inferior commu 
articulates with that outside of the cartilage. 

Cornual (kg-miail), a2. Anat. [ad. L, cornz. 
Lis, f.cornithorn.] Of or pertaining to the cornua 
of the grey matter of the spinal cord. 


Cornuate (kp miutt), a. [ad. L. cornuatus 
horned, horn-shaped, f. corai# horn: see -aTE 2.] 
‘ EHlaving horns, horn-shaped’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Co'rnuated, a. [f as prec.+-ED.] =prec. 

2859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 120/1 On each side projects 
upwards and backwards a cornuated process. 

Cornubianite (kpmisbiinsit). Afi. Also 
Cornubiate. [f. Corzzdéan, Comish, f. Cornudia, 
Cornwall (see CornisH) +-1TE.] A hard dark blue 
laminated rock found in Cormwall with granite. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 230 Naumann has 
collected into one class, under the name of ‘ Cornubiates,’ 
several exceptional varieties of gneiss. x879 Rutiry Study 
Rocks xii. 213, Cornubianite (proteolite) is a compact granu 
lar-scaly condition of gneiss. . 

+ Cornu-cap’d, a. Obs. [Nonce-wd. with re- 
ference to Cornnuoorra (sense d).] Horn-capped. 

¢ 16§0 Braruwait Barnabees Frul. Xija, Veni, vidi, vici, 
dusi, I came call'd coll’d toy'd trifl’d kissed, Cornu-copiant 
optans Duci, Captaine Cornu-cap’d I wished. 

Cornucopia (kfsnizekoupii). Also -copie. 
[A late L. form, written as one word, of the 
earlier corniz rd ‘horn of plenty’; fabled to 
be the horn of the goat Amalthea by which the 
infant Zeus was suckled; the symbol of fruitful- 
ness and plenty.} : 

j Thethorn of plenty; a goat's hom. represented in 
art as overflowing «with Mowers, fruit, and corn, 

" 350 Greene Aaiden's Dream Poems 133: [Hospitality] 
With her ‘cornucopia in her fist. x6rx Bint Trausi. Pref, 

Men talke of Comu-copja, that it had all things necessary 

for foode in it. 1623 Foro, Sus's’ Darling iv. i, When 
Plenty, Summer's daughter, empties daily Her Cornucopia, 
filled with choicest viands. 2670 Lasstis Voy, [taly UL 327° 
Candlesticks of pase old made like cornucopias. "1762-71 
H. Watrove Vertue’s Anced. Painé. (1786) V. 117 Small 
head in an oval frame, with cornucopizxs and stone-work.' 
31794 Sutuivan View Nat. IV. 197 Ceres..with her 
bounteous cornucopia. 1872 Srurczon 7¥cas. Dav. Ps. 


Ixviii.9 The Lord, as from a cornucopia, shook out blessings _ 


upon it [the earth], 1878 Bates Centr. Aner. iil. 24. 

b. An, ornamental vessel or receptacle shaped 
like the horn of plenty. = ae 
+ 1863 Whyte Metvitie Gladiators 11.267 A flagon or two 
of wine, and a golden cornucopia of fruit and flowers. 

¢. fig, An overflowirg ‘stock or store. : 

* x6xx Corvar Craditics To- Radr., Fertill territories re- 
plenished with a very Cornucopia of al manner of commodi- 
ties, ° 2655 Fucrer Cz. Hist. 1. vi. § 11 That County [Corn- 
wall} is the’ Cornu-copia of saints. 1724 Swier Corinna 
Whks, 2975 III. 31. x54 Her common, <. -Of scandal 
+: cornucopin, 2853 C. Bronte Villette xix, My sympathy. 
desired to keep its cornucopia replenished. : 

» GQ Aumorously.The ‘horn? of cuckoldry.” 

», 600 J. Lane, Tom Tel-troth 675 With cornucopia, Corne- 


CORNUTED. 


wall and the horne Which their bad wiues bid from their 
bed besent. 1878 J. W. Exswortn Bagford Ballads 294 
The ironical praise of Cuckolds..may be studied with ad- 
vantage by mature students, who do not_believe that the 
Cornucopia wasanewormament. --- - --  .-- 

Cornucopian (kpinivkowpiiin), a.- [£ prec. + 
-4N.] Of or pertaining to a cornucopia’; plentiful, 
overflowingly abundant. . + Gina es 

x609 Armin Jfaids of More-Cl, (x880) 129 “Her .. Who 
fronts me with a Cornucopian wreath. 1796 W-Tavtor in 
Monthly Rev. XX1. 492 With a cormucopian opulence of 
thought-and allusion. /1860 Mrs. P. Byrne Undereurrents 
Overlooked 1. 128 With cornucopian abundance. Pat 

Co:rnucopiossity. .zonce-wd. ? Comucopia- 
like arrangement or profusion... : 

1848 Tiackeray BE. Snobs |, Flowers writhe up the walls 
in every kind of cornucopiosity. 

+ Cornuco-pious, a. Obs. nonce-wd. (Cf, Cor- 
NUCOPIA d.) : : 
2654 Gayton Pleas, Notes m. vii. 1x10 A Cuckolds eye 

(which is a Cornu-copious eye). : 
+Cornue. Obs. vare—". [a. F. cormue <a kind 

of bending Limbecke of -glasse’ (Cotgr.), ad. 

med.L, corniita.| A retort; =CORNDTE sd, 1. 

1672 SHADWELL AZiser 1, Wks. 1720 11]. 44 A furnace of 
brick, with the comues and recipients. a 

Cornuous (kf-mizas), @. rare—. . [f. L. cornit 
horn +-008.] -Of the nature of hom, homy.° . 

1818 Blackw. Mae. II. 462 Cornuous substances. 

+Cornn‘te, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. corniit- 
us, -c, -tm homed, f. cornii hom. ‘Already 
in med.L. used as a sb. in sense B. 1, cornitfa a. 
retort.] : 

A. adj, = CORNUTED. : 

706 in Prizurrs(ed. Kersey); hence in Barrey, etc. - 

.s. I. A retort used in distilling. . 

2605 Tise Quersit. ut. 172 Distill it by a cornute, 
1730-6 Batrey (folio), Corvuute (with Chymists) a still.. 
having a crooked Neck..to draw Spirits or Oils out of 
Woods, Minerals, and Things which require a strong Heat, 

2. A forked pennon. ; : 

2625 F. Marguam Bk. Hon. 1. ix. §9 Those that were to 
receiue this Honour. .came before him with their Cornutes, 
which ‘were long Streamers or Ensignes with two Jong 
Forkes, or Nookesat the lower ende in the manner of Hornes. 

8. Some horned animal. ao 

2634 R. H. Salernes Regine, so Wholesome .. against.the 
pytin of a Beast called the Cornute. 

ne who is ‘horned’; a cuckold... 

2608 Macuin Diab Kut, wm. i, in Hazl. Dodsley X. 173 
Your best of friends..Usurps your bed, and makes you a 
comute. 1707 E. Warn Hud. Rediv. (1715) II. 1x, In the 
next severe Dispute Between the King and Earl Cornute. 

5. Logic. A ‘horned’ argument, dilemma; the 
ancient sophism ‘ corniutus’: see CERATINE. 

1739 R. Burt tr. Dedekindus’ Grobianus 21 A Dilemma 
is a kind of a Cuckoldy or horned ment $ “wherefore 
Logicians frequently call it a Comute, [2837-8 Hamictox 
Logic xxiii, 1. 466 The sof,tisina heteroseteseos, or sophism 
of counter-questioning .. obtaincd among the ancients the 
names of the Dilemma, the Cornutus, the Litigiosus [etc]. 
-- To take for an example of this fallacy, the xepdrwos or 
Cornutus :—it is asked ;—Have you cast your horns? fetc.] 
3887 Fowrer Deduct. Logic.1ss note.) . : 

ornute (knit), v. arch. [f. as. prec.] 
trans. To give ‘horns’ to, to ‘hom’; z.¢. fomake 
a cuckold of. : 2 ‘ 

1597 Lyiy Womean.-in Afoone um. ii, T have done this to 
cornute my maister, 1633 Forp Love's Sacer. 1v. i, You are 
most shamefully. .most, Sly cornuted, 2710 HEARNE 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 89 O'regrown in Sin, cornuted, 
and in Debt. 1885 Athenxunt 2 May 577 He (Iago) vehe- 
mently suspects that Emilia and Othello have cornuted him. 

b. Ht. (once-use.) - a ' 

x83x Canrtyie Nibel. Lied in Alise. Ess. (1888) II. x24 
Let no one..fancy that our brave Siegfried. .was actually 
cornuted, and had horns on his brow. ‘ 

Hence Cornu'ting vb/, sd. ; 
-1640 Srircey Ana, Court. w. i, Some city-heir That 
would .. RY, for his cornuting, x97a Town § Country 
Afag. 23 He had.. been o capital offender in the cornuting 


way. eats ; 
Cornuted_(kpiniztéd), Zo. a. [f. prec. adj. 
or-vb. +--ED 1,] F orks 

1. Having horns, of horn-like projections ; horned. 

1613 RC. Table Aliph. (ed. 3» Coranted, hauing’ hornes, 
3613, Zoucn Deve 40. The silver Crescent, in the sable 
skye Seenies to resemble"Loyres cornuted streames, 1760 
C. Jounston Chrysad (1822 Taos. Fhllesophitcal remarks 
on cornuted animals, 1836 G. S. Fann Or1 1g. Fegan tdol, 
III, 351 The bovine and cornuted figure of Bacchus. *, x83x 
Cartyie Sart, Res, 1. vil, Bushel-breeches, cornuted shoes, 
1870 ROLLESTON slstint. Life Introd. 1, The males, except, 
in the cornuted species, being slighter in make. : 

b. Having the form of a hom, horn-shaped. 

1866 E. C. Rye in /utell, Observ. No, 56. 132 Cornuted pro- 
cesses on head or thorax. - - . oe 

2. ‘Homeéd’, cuckolded. a 

x6xz N. Breton Pasguil’s Ni.Cap (1877) 117 Loe_ here 
(cornuted Seigniors) here you see It is no wonder for to 
wearé a‘horne, | 1937 Buntock Woin, a Riddle, i, A cor- , 
carr coxcomb, 1830 #rase’s Afag. 11,92 Cornuted hus- 


+3..Of an ‘argument: ‘Homed’, Oés. .Cf. 
Cornure sb.5.. . es Sy Apa Oe ae 
1683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Convent. 10 Else he would not, 
erictare against our Bishops. .with his cornuted arguments. 
+4. Of grain; Spurred’ with ergot. Ods.. . 
‘2676 Phil. Trans. U1. 761 The Cornuted Rey was the 


cause of the gangrens. /éid. 760 This cornuted grain. 


- CORNUTO. 


[Cornti'to. Ods. or arch, - Also 8 cornodo. 
[1ti-L. cornditus Cornuts.} A cuckold. .~ - 
“e1430 LypG, Bochas u. xxiii, (1554) 60a, As in’some lond, 
cornodo, men them call. xzg98 Bree. Merry Wau v. 7% 
The peakiig Curnuto.her husband. x6s1 Burton Azaz. 


Mel. i, tiem, iii, 475 Their husbands bankrupts, if not 
cornuto's:’ 1774 Gipson Afisc. Wks. (x814) II, 119 [He] can 


prove himself a Cornuto, 1830 #raser’s Mag. 1. 42 The 
husband will not be obliged .. to eat a cornuto dinner with 
his.frail spouse, nor share her detestable couch. nate te 
+Cornu‘tox. Ods. [f. Cornus z. after L. agent 
noitns:] ‘One who cornutes; @ cuckold-maker. 

@ 1678 JORDAN Poeurs 2 b(T.), He that thinks every man is 
his wife's suitor Defiles his bed, and'proves his own‘cornutor. 
e 1950 (¢it/e) The Cornutor of Seventy-five. 
“Cornutus: see CornuTeE sé. 5. 

+Corn-vorant. Os. Punning alteration 
of cormorant, corvorant (as if f. corit + -voraint 
devouring), in allusion to the extortions of corn- 
mongers, “Cf. Corn-MONGER, CORNMUDGIN. . 
. 1609 W. M, Man in Moone in Halliw. Character Bhs. 
(1857) 103 He is an insatiable cormorant, or rather, corze- 
vorant,.2, mercilesse money- monger. .and unconscionable 
extortioner. 163x R. H. Arraignn. Whole Creature xiii. 
§ x. 177 Eating like Cormorants (or Cor vorants). 

Gornwallite (kp-anwoloit). Miz. [f. Corn- 
woall + .-¥18.] A green amorphous arsenite of 


copper, resembling malachite, found in Cornwall. - 


x8s0 Dana Jin. 528. - 

Co'rn-worm. The larva of the Com-moth or 
other insect, destructive to grain. . 

@ 800 Corpus Gloss. 2114 Uelyniculus, cornuurma, ¢ 1000 
Exrnic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 117 Uermeicuius, cornwurma. 
1660 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Een Kalander..a Corne-worme. 
1862 Chandbers Encycl. svi Cornmoth, The corn-worm. eats 
into the grain, and attaches grains together by a web. 

Corny (keani), a1 [f. Corn sb.1+-¥ 1] 

1. OF or pertaining to corn. a, when growing 
oreut, " - . 

1580 C’ress Pembroke Ps, Ixxiv. xvi, The summers corny 
cfowne. ‘1s95-Markuam Six R. Grinvile ii, The earth .. 
Boasting his cornie mantle stird with aire. 1625 Liste Dz 
Bartas x4 (T.) [The rain] downward gan to rave, And 
drown'd the corny ranks. 1667 Mirron P. Z. vi. 321 Up 
stood the cornie Reed Embattel’d in her field, x805 Poe?, 
Re. 179-Yon turkies perching on the corny pile. 

“b. as-grain or meal, 

r855 Sincteton Virgil IY. 166 [They] wheaten cakes 
Along the grass place underneath the feast..And with wild 
fruits the corny board enrich. 1881 Timzes 13 May 4/1 The 
cong fragrance of meal and flour. 

+.2, Of ale: ? Tasting strong of the corn or malt. 

Obs. or dal... 
- 61386 Craucer Pard. Preant 29 A draughte of moyste 
and corny ale. /did, Prot, § TJ. 128 Now haue I dronke a 
draughte of corny ale, 18.. Christmas Carols (Percy 
Soc.) 4 A draught Of. cornie aile, Nappy and staile, 
1825 Forny Voc, E. Anglia, Corny, tasting well of malt. 
‘Thealeiscorny’, ee 

3. Producing corn; ‘abounding in (growing) corn. 
+xg80. Hotiyeann Treas. Fr. Tong, Pais de blairie, a 
corney country. 1825-79 Jamieson s,v., ‘The last was a 
corny, year’. : 1863 incre Fredk. Gt. xvu. iv, Seize 
Saxony..and in that rich corny Country form Magazines. 

b. Abounding in grains of corn. 

1687 Davpen Hind § P. 11.959 By their high Crops, and 
Corny Gizzards known. x78 Prior Solomon 1. 154 The 
ant .. bringing home the corny ear, 1826 Blackw. Mag. 

X. 230 A cloud of pigeons often descends among the 
corny chaff. ‘ 

4; Tntoxicated, tipsy ; =Cornep. dial. 

a@1825 Forby Voe. 2. Anglia, Corny, tipsey. 1863 
Rosson Bards of Tyne 25 Yen day when aw was corney, 

5. Comb,, as corny-Faced (see quot.). 

azjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cornyfac'd, a very Red 
or Blue ‘pimpled Phiz. bo” Kenton We, 

+ Corny, 2 Obs. rare. [f.-F. corne or L, 
cori homn+-¥1: cf. L. corneus horny.] Hard as 
horn, horny. . op ° i > 
, (First quot. is doubtful.) - wee 

?33-. Pathway to Heatth fol. 53 (N.) Also Ipocras saith, 
that a woman being conceived with a man-child is ruddy, 
and her right side is corny about, but if she bee conceived 
with a maid child, she is blacke, and her left pap is corny 
hea 1755 Jounson, Coruy..strong or hard like horn; 

horny, if 
Corny (kpmi),@.3 [f. Corn s/.24-¥1] Hav. 
ing corns, on the feet; pertaining to corns. - 

1707 Ii, Warp Aad, Rediv, (1715) I. tv, ‘Thad not long, 

in open Street, Been punishing my Corny Feet. /ézd. IT. 

vt, The Erasy, Gouty, and the Comy. 1821 Blackw. Mag. 

TX. 567 Offending the corny sensibilities of their friends, 

“Cornyer, ‘obs. f? ConNER.: «© * 

‘Cornykyl; obs. Sc. f. CHRONICLE, ' we. 

af CornyHer, Obs. [a. OF, corniliiér, var. of 

cornoutliier.] . The Cornel-tre. :- 2 | 7”) 

+ 61gg0. Caxton Ovid's ‘Met, (1819) x, iv, Lawrers, Mes- 

pliers, Cyphos, Ffresnes, Cornyliers, Morbery trees. 7 

Cornymuse, var. of CorNEMUSE, 
Coro-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
‘the eye: see Cor-.2 -, jy eee ac 
- Corober, ~bory:: see CORROBORE, -BOREE. © 
- Corode, Corcdy, etc. : see ConropE,CoRRopy; 
Corographer, bad form of CHOROGRAPHER.’ 
+Corvol. Ods, . Anglicized form of Coroxta. 
1791 E. Darwin Sot; Gard. 1. 195 note, Their calyxes and 

‘ghorols., 1809 Azz.Reg. 1807, 833 Stamens..crowning the 

subcylindric- tube of the Corol. :x8r9.Cranpe -Z: of Hall 


1x. 280 Calix and corol, pericarp and fruit, ©. 
Vou. II. 
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Corolla (koig14).° Pl corollas. [a. L. corolla, 
dim, of corona-crown, garland... Used as a botani- 
cal term by Linnzeus.] 

+1. A little crown, coronet; a figure shaped 
like a coronet. Obs. rare, . : 

167r Phil. Traus. V1, 225r Surrounded by a corolla or 
coronet made up of little dark points. 

2, Bot. The. whorl of leaves (petals) either 
separate or grown together, forming the inner 
envelope of the flower, and generally its most con- 
spicuous part; usually ‘ coloured’ (z.e. not green), 
and of delicate texture. (Called by Grew the 

Soliation, Cf. Cauyx.) 

x953 CHampers Cycl. Sugg., Corolla, among botanists, is 
the most conspicuous part of a flower, 1794 Martyn 
Roussear’s Bot. i. 22 This is called the corolla, and not the 
flower, as it is by the vulgar. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem, iit. (1814) 68 The corolla consists either of a single 
Piece, when it is called monopetalous, or of many pieces, 
when it is called polypetalous. x859 Danwin Orig. Spec. 
vi, 16z When a flower is fertilised by the wind it never has a 
gaily-coloured corolla, 1879 Farrar S¢, Paud 11.153 It is 
. for the sake of the corolla that we cultivate the flower. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Break/-t. (1865) 78 Beauty's 
changed corolla-shades. 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 135 
Corolla-tube urceolate or cylindric. /éid. 178 Corolla-lobes 
with slender tips. sid, 261 Upper corolla-lip entire. 

Gorollaceous (kprplétfos), a. Bot. [f. prec, 
+ -ackous.] Of the nature of a corolla. 

2778 H. Rose Elem, Bot.9x The corollaceous covering 

f the flower. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Corollaceous, having, 
or being like, a corolla; synonymous with Petalord. 

Corollar (korg'lax), @. Bot. [f. as prec. +-an.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a corolla. 

31882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ‘ 

Coro'llarize, v. nonce-wd. [f. next + -1zE.] 


trans. To add-by way of corollary. 

1866 Elgin Cathedral Guide 51 ‘You see’, corollarises 
the professor. on ro 

Corollary (korg lari, kprdlari). Forms: 4-6 
corolarie, 5 corelarie, 6-7 corolary, 7 corol- 
larie, (correllarie), 6- corollary. fad. L. co- 
vollardtm: money paid for a chaplet or garland, 
seca corollary, properly neut. of adj. corol- 

ivius belonging to'a chaplet, f. corolla a little 
crown or chaplet. With senses 3 and 4 cf. Cotgr. 
* Corolaire, a Corollarie; a surplusage, ouerplus, 
addition to, vantage aboue measure’, 

1. In Geom., etc. A proposition appended to 
another which has been demonstrated, and follow- 
ing immediately from it without new proof; hence 
gew.an immediate inference, deduction, consequence. 

¢.1374 Cuaucer Boeth. m. x. 91 As pise geometriens whan 

ei han shewed her proposiciouns ben wont to bryngen in 

inges bat bei clepen porismes .. ry3t so wil I 3eue be here 
as a corolarie or a mede of coroune, ¢xq49 Pecock Regr. 
1. v. 25 Of whiche. .folewith ferther this corelarie. 1551 Re- 
corve Pathw, Knowd?, u. liii, Of this Theoreme dothe there 
folowe an other..whiche you maye calle..a Corollary vnto 
this laste theoreme. 1563-87 Foxe 4. < (1596) 467/2 The 
corolary or effect of this conclusion is, that, etc. 166z Bram- 
HALL Fust Vind, vi. 110 Where that Author infers as a corol- 
lary from the former proposition, That no edict of a Soveraign 
Prince can justifie Schisme. 1722 Woitaston Relig. Nat. 
ix. 2x4 This is but a corollary from what goes before, 1832 
Lytron Zugene A. 1. y, That is scarcely a fair corollary 
from my remark. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xv. 135 [They] 
are in fact corollaries of the first sixrules. 1874 Heirs Soc. 
Press. xvii, 239 There are corollaries to all axioms. 

trausf. 1828 Hawrnorne Manshawe vi, The lady of the 
house (and, as a corollary, her servant girl). 

+b. A thesis, theorem; = Conciuston 6, Obs. 

1636 Heviin Sadbath 47 It is a Corollary or conclusion in 
Geographie, that, etc. 1800 AZed. F¥rvl. IV. 243 Dr. Pear- 
son's Corollaries on the Cow-pox. 182x Byron Sardan. 1. 
i.’ 380 You have codes, And mysteries, and corollaries of 
Right and wrong. ‘ 3 

2. transf, Something that follows in natural 


course ; 2 practical consequence, result. 

1674.Govt, Tongue (J.), Since we have considered the 
malignity of this sin .. it is but a natural corollary, that we 
enforce our vigilance against it, 1840 CarLtyLE Heroes 
(2858) 305 The art of Writing, of which Printing is a simple, 
an inevitable..corollary. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handdk. 
Canada ag This gigantic eriterprise [the Canadian Pacific 
Railivay] was a-necessary corollary of the confederation of 
British America. 


+8. Something- added” to a speech or writing 


- over and above what is usual or what was origin- 


ally intended; an appendix; a finishing.or crown- 
ing part, the conclusion. Ods. 


1603 Hoxtanp Plutarch’s Mor, 1262 With these verses as. 


with Corollarie.. I will-conclude this my discourse. 1644 
Bu.wer Chirvol, iz A Corollarie of the Speaking motions. . 
of the Hand. 1649 Everyn Mem. (1857) ILL. 36 There is 
published a. declaration..which; being now the corollary 
and exupope of what they’ have to say.- 1676 Woriincr 
Cyder (1691) 200 A Corollary of the Names and Natures of 


most Fruits growing in England, 1727 Prior ‘Aluia 1. 122 
Howe’er swift Alma’s flight may vary take, this by way of 
Corollary). 


+4. Something additional or beyond the ordinary 


measure ;-a surplus; a supernumerary. Obs. . 
[x602 Carew Cornwail 123 b, The other sideis also ouer- 
looked by a great’ hill. .and for a Corollarium their Conduit 
water runneth thorow the Church-yard,] x6zo Suaxs. Temp. 
wv. i. 57 Now come my Ariell, bring a Corolary, Rather then 
want-a Spirit, © 1613 R. C. Table AGh. (ed. 3), Correllarie, 
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ouerplus, that is more then measure, 2682 tr. HW?i/ds' Rem, 
Med. Wks, Voc, Corollary, addition, vantage, or overplus. 

Corollary, 2: rare. [ad. L. -corollarius, £. 
corolla: seé prec,’ In sense 2 f, Corona +-ary.] 
é 1, Of the nature of a corollary; appended-as.an 
inference or conclusion. : 

©1449 Pecock Refr. 26 Therfore this corelarie conclu. 
sioun muste nedis be trewe. 1853 Lytton Avy Novel m. 
xxv, Forced to acquiesce in the Parson's corollary remark, 
‘That this was’, ete. 

2. Bot. Belonging to the corolla; corolline. 

1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Corollary tendril,..a tendril formed 
by a petal or segment of a corolla. 

Co'rollate, «. Bot. [f. Coronta + -atE 2] 
Having a corolla ; resembling a corolla. 

1864 in Wester. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Co'vollated, a. [f prec. +-zD.] = prec. 

1864 in Wenster, 1885 Harfers Mag. Dec. 140 The 
dead vines ..were laden with tufts and corollated shapes 
wherever these fantasies of flowers might cling. 

+CoroHet. Bot. Obs. [f. CoRoLL-A + -ET.] 
The floret in an aggregate flower. 

19794 Martyn Let. in Anthol. Hibernica 47 From coro 
we regularly form corolle¢. 18z3 Crass Zechz. Dict, sv. 
Corolinla, Corollet .. aterm applied to the florets in aggre. 
gate flowers. In mod, Dicts. 

Corollifereus (kprpli-féras), a. Bot. [f. Co- 
ROLLA +-FEROUS, Cf. F. corolliféve.] Bearing a 
corolla ; corollate. 

188z G. ALLEN in Nature 17 Aug. 373 Perfect corolliferous 
blossoms. 

Corollifloral (korplifldoril), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Corollifiore (f. corolla + flos, flér- flower) + -au.] 
Of or belonging to the Corolliflore, a sub-class of 
dicotyledonous plants in De Candolle’s classifica- 
tion having calyx and corolla, the petals being 
united and the stamens usually attached to the 
corolla, So Corollifio‘rous in same sense. 

184s Linpiey Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 104 ‘The following addi- 
tional corollifloral orders. 1882 G. ALLEN in Nature 17 
Aug, 373 ddoxa moschatellina is another excellent _speci- 
men of a green corollifloral blossom, 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. ix. § 2. 340 Corolliflorous: petals (mostly coalescent) 
not adnate to calyx, bearing the stamens. 

Corolline (korp'lin, -ain), a. Bot. 
+-INE.] Pertaining to the corolla. 

1830 Linpiey Vat. Syst. Bot, 218 Corolline and calycine 
segments. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 471 Apply- 
ing the term Sepal to a calycine, Petal to a corolline leaf, 

Gorollist (korg'list). vare. Bot, {ad. mod.L. 
corollista (Linnzeus), f. corolla ; see -1st.] One who 
classifies plants according to their corollas. 

(1750 Linnaus Philos. Botan. 13 Corolliste a Corolla 
Petalosa classes distinguerunt : uti Rivinus, Tournefortius. ] 
1764 Dict. Aris § Sc., Corollists. 3837 Wuewett Hist. 
Induct, Se. III. 253 Linneus..ended by being a corollist. 

Corollitic (kprplitik),@. Arch. Also 9 caro- 
litie, -ytie. [ad. F. corollitigue, according to 
Littré f. L. corolla wreath, garland.] (See quots.) 

1819 P. Niciorson Archit, Dict, 1. 269 Carolytic columns 
have foliated shafts, decorated with leaves and branches 
winding spirally around them, or disposed in form of crowns 
and festoons. 1830 R. Sruart Dict. Archit. s.v. Column, 
Carolytic columns have foliated shafts. 1876 GwiLt drchi/. 
Gloss., Carolitic. 

Coro‘llule. Bot. [a. F. covolltde, ad. L. co- 
rvollula, dim. of corolla.) = COROLLET. ; 

3819 in Pantologia. 1828in Wenstex. In mod. Dicts. 

Corolu, obs. f. CURLEW. 

Corompe, var. Corrump uv. Obs. 

Coron, obs. f. Crown, or ?= CORONAL a, : 

133 Fardle Facions 1. vi, 87 They vse to cauterise them 
on the coron vaine. o 

|| Corona (korden&), Pl. corons (-nz), rarely 
coronas. [L. corona crown, chaplet or wreath, 
fillet or circlet of gold or other material.] ; 

1. A small circle or disc of light (usually pris- 
matically coloured) appearing round the sun or 
moon. Also applied to a similar appearance 
opposite the sun, an ANTHELIoN ; and more widely, 
to similar phenomena in optical instruments, etc. 

168 in Puinurs. x670 H. Srusse The Plus Ultra 150 
The reflexion of the glasses. .did create a corona of several 
colours. 1783 Barker in Phil, Trans, LXXIII. 245 There 
was a remarkable corona about the moon. 1807 T, Younc 
Nat. Philos. ¥. 466 The coloured circles or coronae, some- 
times seen round the sun and moon. 1823 W. Scorrsny 
Frnt, 273 A splendid.display of five concentric coronz, or 
prismatic circles, produced by the action of the sun onalow 
stratum of fog. x849 D. P. THomson Jutvod. Meteorol. 227 
In coronz the blue prismatic colour is nearer the centre 
than the red; in halos this arrangement is reversed .. the 
former arise from diffraction, the latter from refraction, of 


light, : ay ae 
2. Astron. The halo of radiating white light 
seen around the disc of the moon in a total eclipse 
of the sin; now known to belong to the sun. 
r8sr—9 Arny in Adnz. Man, Sct. Eng, 3 If the eclipse be total 
attention should be paid..to the luminous corona surround. 
ing the moon. 1879-H. W. Warren Keer. Astron. v. 88 
This region of discontinuous flame below the corona is 
called the chromosphere: 1890 C. A. Younc Elem, Astron: 
vi. § 208 The corona is proved to be a true solar appendage 
and not a mere optical phenomenon. z 
3: A circular chandelier suspended fromthe roof 


of a church; more fully corona Jucts (crown of 
light). . 5 
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+1825 T.-D. Fossroxe“Zxcycl. Antig. (1843) 1. vi, 122/2 
Pendent chandeliers, called Corong, 1844 Ecclesiologist 
May 127 Two corong lucis to carry six lights. 1870 f. R. 
Wuson Ch. Lindisf. 63 From ‘the middle rib of -the 
Chancel depends 2 corona. : ee see 
- ‘attrib, 1868 Mors. Star 26 Mar., This-staircase is lighted 
--by two corona gas chandeliers, ao 

-4. Arch. A member of the- comice,-above the 
bed-moulding and below the cymatium, having a 
broad vertical face, usually of considerable pro- 
jection ;‘also called drig-or Jarmier. [In Vitru- 
vius corona is the cornice.] : 

1863 Snute Archit, Cjb, Coronix .. you shall deuid into 

+4. partes, geue one part ynto Cimatium ynder Corona... 
geue likwise .2 parte ynto Corona. .& the fourth part which 
remaineth, geue ynto Cymatium ouer Corona. x71z Ap- 
nison Sgect, No. 4159. 2789 P, Savin tr. Addrich's 
Archit. (1818) 109 Reason forbids the corona to be omitted 
in the cornice, 1823 P. Nicuo.son Pract. Build. 474 In 
the cornices of the entablatures, the coronas should not be 
ornamented. 1862 Suites Engineers 11. # The last pieces 
of the corona were set [in the Eddystone Lighthouse]. 

5. &. C. Ch, The tonsure of a cleric. [med.L. 


corona clericalis, OF . covone, Godef] 

1846-7 MaskeLt Jon, Rit. (88a) Il, P. ci. note, The 
corona of the priesthood was distinguished from that of any 
lower order. F 

6. Anat. etc, Applied to various parts of the 
body resembling or likened to a crown; also to 
the upper portion or crown of any part, as of a 
tooth; cf, Crown. 

spec. &. (in full corona glandis) $ see quot. 2753. b. Path. 
(in full corona weneris) “Term for syphilitic blotches on the 
forehead, which often extend arenen it like a crown’ (Syd. 
Sie erie e. Zool. The ‘test’ or body-wall of an echi- 
noid. 

1g1z ArpuTunot Yokn Bull (1755) 46 The tokens were 
evident on him, blotches, scabs, and the corona. 1: 
CuamBers ore. Supp. Corona, in anatomy, is that edge o 
the glans of the penis where the preputium begins. 1828 
WeEnster, Corona. .2. In anatomy, the upper surface of the 
molar teeth or grinders. 1872 Nicnotson Padzout. 103 The 
* corona’ is the main element of the test. 1888 RoLLesTon 
& Jackson Ant, Life 556 (In Echinoidea) The fiveambu- 
lacral and interambulacral are: make up the corona or test. 

7. Bot, &, An appendage on the top of a seed, as 
the pappus on that of a dandelion or thistle. b. 
A. crown-like appendage on the inner side of the 
corolla in some flowers, as the daffodil and lychnis. 
+c. The circle of florets surrounding the disc in a 
composite flower; the ‘ray’. Ods. d. The me- 
dullary sheath, or innermost ring of woody tissue 
surrounding the pith in the stems of dicotyledons 
and gymnosperms. e. The crown of the root, the 
junction of root and stem. 

3953 Cuampers Cyc/, Supf., Corona, among botanists, 
expresses anything growing on the head of the seed. .Some- 
times the coronz are composed of simple filaments, and 
sometimes they are ramose, 1770 Sir J. Hint Constr. 
Timber 57 The Corona is a ring. .placed between the wood 
and the Pith. x18rx A. T, THomson Lond. Disf, 1s (1818) 
4or It (wheat] has two set of roots; one set proceeding 
directly from the seed, and the other from what is denomi- 
nated the corona of the plant, about two inches above the 
first: the coronal roots do not shoot till spring-time, and 
collect more nutriment than the seminal roots, 1828 Wen. 
STER, Corona .. 3. In dofany, the circumference or margin 
of a radiated compound flower. Encycl, 1830 
Nat, Syst, Bot. 150 Petals .. arising from without a short 
membranous rim or corona, 1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 1. v. 471 When the corolla itself is 5 gamopatelone, the 
parts of the corona also coalesce, as in Narcissus, where it 
isverylarge. /érd. 540 The corona of hairs which serves. . 
for the dissemination of many seeds through the air. 

8. Astron. Corona australis, C. borealis; two 
constellations, the Southern and Northern Crown, 
consisting of elliptical rings of stars. 

Coronach (kproriax). Se. and Irish. Forms: 
6 corrynogh, corre-, corri-, corynoch, 7 corro- 
nach, Corinoch, coranough, 8 cronach, cora- 
nich, 9 coranoch, 8- coronach. [a. Irish cora- 
nach, Gaelic corranach outcry, funeral cry, dirge, 
f. comh- together + vauach roaring, outcry.) -. 

+1, genx. The Celtic word for 2 shouting of many, 
an outcry. Ods. , 

rgoo-z0 Dunsar Dance Sevin Deidly Synuis 112: Be he 
the Correnoch [Afait?/, ATS. corynoche] had done schout, 
Erschemen so gadderit him abowt. 15.. Duncan Latder 
in Warton. Hist. E. P. Gua) II. 278 The loud Corrinoch 
then did meexile. 1680C. Martranpin Lauderdale Pagers 
(1885) III. cxix, 197 The hilan men maid a bussill, after 
which, some people cuming in, his lo[rdship] went away with 
a great Corinoch. ‘ 
4, spec.-A funeral song or lamentation in the 
Highlands of Scotland-and in Ireland; a dirge. 

1530 Lynpesay_ Test, Pagynee. goz Cryand for 3ow the 
cairfull aay pk tet 1681 W. Ronertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 1092 A sad and sorrowful song, an Irish Coranough. 
1974 Penwanr, Your Scot, i1 1772 (1790) 113 The Coranich, 
or.singing at funerals is still in usein some places. 2783 W. 
F. Martyn Geog. Mag, 11, 413 The Highland funerals were 
generally preceded by bagpipes which played certain dirges 
called ‘coronachs, : x8x4 Scorr’ Wav. xv, Thelr wives an 
daughters came, clapping their hands, and crying the coro- 
nach, and shrieking. x8g0 Bracke Zschylus IL, 340, The 
Passionate oriental coronach with which ‘the Persians’ 
concludes. 1884 W.C. Santa AZ/dvostan i. 36 Enchan 
Macrimmon is playing a coronach as it were for a chief. . 

‘+b. The company crying the coronach: Obs. 

197t Smotterr Hump, Cé. 111, 3 Sept., Attended-by the 


Linpvey’ 
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coronach, composed of 2 multitude of old hags, who tore 
their ‘hair. tA: ; hs 

+Coronacle. Obs. rare—. [prob. a. OF .*tor0- 
nacle, der. of corone, or of L. corona, ‘crown.] 
=Coronat. (See also CRownAche,) ei : 

axoo-so Alexander 3451 Hire hede .. Vm-by-clappi 
with a coronacle pr pon stones. bid, 5130 With cambs 
& with coronacles all of clene perle, } 

Coronal (kgrénal), sb. Forms: 4 coronale, 
corounal, cornel(i, 4-7 coronall, 5 corenalle, 
coronell, cornal(ie, 5-6 coronalle, 5-9 coronel, 
6-7 curnall, 7 cronall, -el, 4- coronal. [app. 
repr. an AngloFr. *coronal, *corounal, £. coroune 
crown. Not known in continental Fr. In 5 prob. 
directly ad. L. cordnalis.} 

I. 1. Acirclet for the head; es. one of gold or 
gems, connoting rank or dignity; a coronet. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11236 And in hure 
chaumbre vpon a pal Pey corouned hure wyp a coronal. 
1388 Wycur Yudith xvi. 10 Sche .. boond togidere the 
tressis of hir heeris with a co: {Vulg. stra, 262% tyre, 
marg, or miter]. ax440 Sir ere. 642 Hyr here was 
hy3thtyd on hold With a cor of 1494 STousch. 
Ord, 128 The imposition of the cappe of estate & coronell is 
for the creation of the Prince. 15; Houssuep Chron. 
III. 833/2 On hir head a coronall all of greet pearles. 1640 
Hasincton Q. Arragox u. i. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 345 
Souls Whom courtiers’ gaudy outside captivates And plume 
of coronel. 1843 Lytton Las? Bar. vu. vi, His son shall... 
wear the coronal of a duke. 1870 Morris £arthly Par. 1. 
1, 20 On his head a coronel he 

+b. A circlet, of gold round a helmet. Cf. Cm- 
CLE 10b. Obs. a ee 7 
c 1325 Coer de L, 21 orgette, wit! cornell tho, 
rae he cake Chars ator “€ 3330 R. Brunne Chron. 
I¥ace 10042 An helm he had on his hed .. A riche corounal 
wip perre, al of brent golde. 2axq00 Morte Artl. 908 
ed — and pe Soromales 1829 seal fae - t 
ie len ‘land, or coronal twisted around it [a helmet 
< vindicated Foble birth and rank. 
ec. transf. and fig. 

1832 Marrvat NV. Forster ii, The sooty coronal of the 
ae. fal the shock. | a8  nsacorr Mexico ie ve 
2864) 43 Clustering pyramids of flowers, towering above 
their dark coronals of leaves. 1883 Lp. R. Gower Afy Re- 
min, I. Hii. 37 This royal hill is suitably crowned by a 
coronal of old stone pines. 

2. A wreath of flowers or leaves for ‘the head; a 
garland. 

1579 SPENSER ray Cal, Feb., My flowres.. That bene 
the honor of your mail, z6r0 Fretcuer arty Sheph, 
1,1, No more shall these smooth brows be girt With youth- 
ful coronals, and lead the dance. @ 1766 W. ‘THompson Ayann 
to May 295 Your may-pole deck with flow'ry coronal. 1826 
Disraert Viv, Cray Ney. iii, Wearing on her head 2 coronal 
2860 


of white roses. . Marts Horace 147 Twine for 
them Of rosemary a simple coronal. . 


b. transf. 

3849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11. 102 note, The coronel of 
strawberry leaves .. round the brow of the archiepiscopal 
mitre. 1883 7ruth31 May 768/s [A bonnet] with a coronal, 
under the brim, of soft pink crushed roses. 

+3. The head of a spear or lance, esp. of a 
tilting lance, ending in three or four short spreading 
points, (Often cromall, cronel, curnall.) Obs. 

¢ 1328 Coer de LZ. 6219 Kyng Richard lect dyght hym a 
schafit..And..Leete sette theron 2 corounal kene. #1330 
Syr Degarre 568 His ¢ was strong, and god with al 
And wel scharfed the coronal. 1460 Lybeais Disc. 929 
Breng a schaft that nell naght breke, A schaft wyth a cor- 
nall. «1490 Tirtorr in Segar Hon, Ail, § Civ. ut. li. (r602) 
188 Whoso meetecth cronall to cronall shall haue a prize .. 
He that striketh Curnall to Curnall two times. [1860 Fatr- 
nott Costume 426 Coronel, the upper part of a jousting- 
lance, constructed to unhorse, but not to wound, a knight.J 

+4.- The capital of a column. Obs. rare. 

@ 1400-80 Alexander 3665 OF fyne gold a foure hundreth 
postis, With crafti coronals..coruen of be same. 

. £5. Anat. The frontal bone: cf. next 2a. 
exgoo Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 108 Pe'firste boon is clepid pe 
boon of pe forheed or ellis coronale, /i¢. 109 (MS. B) pese 
tweye bonys beb y-clepyde Nerualia by cause of pe figure 
of the seme pat ys wip be coronale. 2542 R. Cortanp Guy 
don's Quést, Chirurg, The fyrst bone of the fore parte is 
called Coronall, 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obscrv. Surg. (1971) 
75, The Piece of Bone that was deficient in the Coronal, - 

Coronal (kordunil, kprénal), a. [a. F. coronal 
(Paré 16the.), orad. L, cordnal-ts, f. corona crown.) 

+1. Pertaining or relating to a crown, or to 
coronation. Oés, bo 

1397 Hettowes Guenara's. Chron, 132 The tribute coro- 
nall, that is to saye, the money that was giuen vnto the 
Emperours for their Coronation. 3649 Mitton Zion, vi. 
(1851)'386 The Law and his Coronal Oath requires his un- 
deniable assent to what -Laws the Parlament agree upon. 
1813 Hoae Queen's Ii’ake 27 Coronal gems of every dye. 

2: Anat. and Zool,’ a. Coronal suture (+ cont- 
misseve): the transverse suture of the’ skull sepa- 
tating the frontal bone from the parietal bones. 
So coronal region (of the forehead), ctc.- Coronal 
bone: ithe frontal bone.. na ae ss ect 

1543 Traueron Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 330b, Vpon the 
coronall rly Ae fe 8-97 Cackue rk ae e 


Coronal bone, in which is y* Orbyts or holes of the Eyes, - 


1615 Crookes Bady of Alan 434° The Coronall suture or 
crowny Seame. ’-2653 Unqunart Rabelais 1. xxv, Where- 
with he hit him in the coronal joyrit of his head. x918-J., 
CHAMBERLAYNE pile, eghiancrrel ge I.'xi, § 2, At the ‘Top 
of the Head where ittal and coronal Sutures cross 
each other, .184x Cruveilhier's. Anat. 1. 46 in Libr. Med. 
VI, The Frontal or Coronal Bone. -188r Mtvarr. Cat 63. 


‘CORONARY. 


. b. Of or pertaining to the crown_of the head.’ 

2828 Stark £lem. Nat. Hist. 1. 2353 The Crested-Lark .. 
coronal tuft of elongated acuminated feathers. 2859 R. F. 
Burron Centr, Afr.in Fral. Geog. Soc, XXIX. 314 The 
coronal region is ignobly flat. ae g oo 

+e, = Coronary a. 3a. Obs. . 

266 Brount Glossogr. s.v. Vein, Coronal veine, the 
Crown-vein; 2 branch of the spleen-veine, so termed be- 
cause it environs the heart in manner ofa Crown. . . 

d. Pertaining to the corona (in various senses : 
see CORONA, 6). . 

2846 Dana Zoofh, (1848) 233 The coronal teeth are less 
prominent. ae: ee 
.8..Bot. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a corona 
(in various senses : see CORONA 7). _ 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1.294 The pipe of 
communication between the seminal and coronal roots, 
350 Linpiey Nat. Syst. Bot. 108 The coronal processes of 

ifene. ; 

4, Astron. Of or-pertaining to the sun’s corona, 

2870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 49 The bright lines‘of the 
coronal spectrum correspond in position to those seen in the 
Spectrum of the aurora. 1871 Daily News 12 Jan., So 
abundant is the coronal light .. during totality. 1891 


” Hucems in Nature 20 Aug. 373/1 Of the physical and 
nal know very 


sed chemical nature of the coronal matter we 
little. 7 


Coronalled, -aled (kgrdniild), a. [f. Coro- 
NAL Sb, +-ED 2.] : : 

+L. Headed with a Cononan (sense-3). Obs. 

¢x4g0 Loneticn Grail xiii, 86x With here mases coronaled 
with stel. 

2. Adorned with a coronal or coronet. 

1847 Titacneray Barnwell, Novels Emin, Hands V1. xxiv, 
The Ciazoned and coronalled panels. ? 

Coronally, adv. ? Obs. [f. Coronan a. + 
-ty42,] In the manner of a crown or coronet. 

2658 Sin T. Browne Gard, Cyrus i, 38 The Oyle was 
powred coronally or circularly upon the head of Kings. 
3679 J. Gipson in Hone Lvery-day Bk. 11. 1322 Either 
crown'd or coronally collar’d. 

+Coronant. Obs. vare—'. [ad. L. corduant- 
em, pres, pple. of coréndre to crown.] One who 
crowns. 

x65 Anprewes Serzz. (1841, etc.) IV. 115 The ‘crown’, 
the coronation, the coronant. . 

Coronary (kerénari), a. [ad, L. covdnard-us 
of or pertaining to a crown, f. corona crown: see 
-ARY. Cf. F. coronaire, 13th c.] , y 

+1. OF the nature of or resembling a crown ; 
pertaining to or forming acrown. Ods, exc. as in b. 

3646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. uit. vii. 118 The Basilisk 


.. (having) some white markes or coronary spots upon 
e crowne. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 270 The coronary 
thorns did.. pierce his tender and sacred temples, 


b. Coronary gold [transl. L, coronarium'aurum]: 
‘a present of gold collected in the provinces for 1 
victorious general; orig. expended for a golden 
crown’ (Lewis and Short). : 

rgox W. Worron Hist. Rome 308 The Coronary Gold 
which was alway’s presented to the Emperors by all their 
Subjects upon a Victory, or any other public occasion of 
Gratulation._ 1781 Ginson Decl. § J. 14.91, 1862 Ment. 
vate Rom. Enip. (1865) VII. lxi. 347 Large gifts, under the 
name of coronary gold, were required from every province. 

+ 2. Suitable for garlands or wreaths, Coronary 
garden (Evelyn) = flower garden. Also as sb. = 
coronary plant or flower. Ods. : 

x60 Guitim Heraldry ut. x. (1611) 114 Coronaric Herbes 
are such as. .are vsed for decking and triraming of the body, 
or adorning of houses: as also. .in making of Crownes an 
Garlands. 1664 Eveiyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 202 Box..amost 
beautiful. .Shrub, for Edgings, Knots, and other Ornaments 
of the Coronary-Garden, 3675 — Terra (1776)6 The most 
desirable for flowers and the Coronary garden. a 2683 Six 
‘ Browne Tracts 89 Of garlands and coronary or garland- 
plants, * be atte nd - 

as sb. i~ 1696 ivetyn Afei. 28 Oct., Jonquills, ranunculas, 
and other of our rare coronarics, 6-1 eae oe 

8. Azat. a, ‘Applied to vessels, ligaments, and 
nerves which encircle parts like a crown’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), or to parts in connexion with these. 

Such are the coronary arteries and veins (¢. vessels) of the 
heart, which furnish the supply of blood to the substance of 
the heart itself; so coronary plexus, sinus, valve, parts in 
connexion with theses also ¢. arteries of the lip, of the 
stomach, c, Zigament of the elbow, of the knee, of the liver, 
¢. sinus of the brain, ¢ vein of the stomach, ete,‘ .* + 

1679 PLor Stafordsi, (1686)'x80 A Pullets heart, with.. 
the Coronary Vessels descending from it. 1742 Monro 
Anat. Nerves (ed, 3)73 The Coronary Arteries, .are the only 
ones that supply the Heart. : x83r Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 
439 The cavernous sinuses receive 2 grent number of menin- 
geal veins. and the two coronary sinuses,’ /5/d, 605. The 
co vein of the stomach.. 845 Toop & Bowman P/y's. 
Anat. 1. 137 The coronary ligament of the radius, - °° - 

b. Applied to. the small pastern (second pha- 
langeal) bone of a: horse’s foot, and to parts con- 
nected with this, . Also absol. as sb. = CORONET 5. 


= 280 


1847 Youatt Forse xviii. 372 The hoof or box is‘composed 
of the crust or wall, the coronary ring and band, ° 1854 Owen 
in Orr's Cire..Se., Org. Nat: I. 234 A sesimoid ossicle be- 
tween this and the second is called the ‘coronary’. 1882 Syd.-< 
Soc. Lex., Coronary bone, the altered sccond phalanx of the 


matrix of the wall of the hoof in Solipeds. 

c. Pertaining,to the-crown (of a tooth), .t: : - 
1823 W: Bucnxiann Relig. Diluv. a9 The majority (of 
the teeth] having lost the upper portion of their coronary “ 

part. - . : ee. BP 


‘foot of the horse and like animals. Coronary cushion, the 


CORONARY: 


.Co'ronary, sb. vare. [ad. med.L,- coronaria, 
f, corondrizs : see CORONER. ] The office ofa coroner. 
1872 ard Rep. Commu Hist: ASS. p: xxiii, The offices of 
..Justiciary, Coronary, and Admiralty of St, Andrews. 
+Co'ronate, Za.'pple. Obs. [ad. L. corandt-us, 
pa. pple. of covond-re to crown.] Crowned, : 
e3470 Harvine Chron. xlix. i. 3-With crouneé of golde 
full royally coronate. 1§x3 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 
1247 William conquerour. . Was coronate at London. 
Coronate (kp-rénct, -cit),@. [f. as prec. from 
Corona in modern uses.] od. and’ Zool. Having 


a corona or crown; = CORONATED. 

1846 Dawa Zoofh.. (1848) 201 Cells. .described as coronate 
within.’ 1866 Zyeas. Bot., Coronate, furnished with a 
coronet, 

. Coronate (kproneit), v. rare. 
L. corondre to Crown.] érans. To crown. 
also CORONATED.) ~, 

1623 in Cockeram mm, 1657 Tomsinson Renon's Disp. 
Ded., Instead -of Coronating your deserved Worth. 170 
Stoane Yamaica I. 163 A round purplish knob. .coronate 
by a long membrane. 1847°7ait's Afag. XIV. 487 It was 
coronated by an aristocracy dispensing clerical patronage on 
religious principles, 

Coronated (kpréneitéd), 2A7. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED1] 

+1. Of flowers : Arranged ina whorl; cf. Conon. 

1676 Grew Anat. Plants vw. ii, App. (1682) 175 Sometimes, 
they [Flowers] are placed round about the Branch, that is, 
Coronated, as in Pulegiznt. 

2. Bot. and Zool. Furnished with a corona, or 
something resembling a crown; spec. in Conchol. 
applied to spiral'shells which have their whorls 


surmounted by a row of spines or tubercles. 

1698 J. Periver in Phil. Traus. XX. 320 A small Coro- 
nated Fruit, 1703 G. J. Camen did. XXIII. 1427 A small 
dry berry ‘coronated somewhat like a clove, 1854 Woop- 
warp Afollusca (1856) 113 Shell ventricose, coronated. 
fbid. x43 Whirls angular or coronated. 

+3. = Cornoneren. Obs. 

7°, Babley Il. 110 All the insolence of coronated pride. 
+4, Made crown-like. (szonce-use.) 

, 1864: Lowet. Fireside Trav. 143 He was..a true avat 
avdpav, and the ragged edges of his old hat seemed to be- 
come coronated as I looked at him. . 

-Coronation (kprénzfon). Also 4-§ -cioun, 
5 -tyown, -cyone, 5-6 -cyon, -cion, (§ core- 
nacyon, 6 croriation, 7 corronation). [a. OF. 
coronacion, -ation (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. type 
* coronation-em, n, of action f. corénare to CROWN. 
(In 16-17th c, refashioned as CRowNaTIoN, q.v.)] 

1, The action of crowning ; the ceremony of in- 
yesting a sovereign, or the consort of a sovereign, 
with a crown as an emblem of royal dignity, on or 
soon after his accession. 

1388 Wycur 2 Sam, Prol., This secounde book of Kingis 
makith mencioun of the coronacioun of Dauith. 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn li. (1890) 193 The coronacyon of 
sadoyn and of his wyff Beatrix. 1623 Suaxs. Hen. VIII, 
tv. i. 3 You come to .. behold The Lady Anne, passe from 
her Coronation, 1756-7 tr, Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 261 
The stone on which the emperors formerly kneeled at their 
coronation.” 2867. Freeman Nori, Cong. (1876) I. v. 382 
He does not seem to have received the ecclesiastical rite of 
a Ba sf. d fi ( é atd hi ) 
- b. zransf. and jig. (e.g. ‘crowning’ at draughts). 

1426 AupEtay Poets 55- ¥i blodes Crist he bled .. The 

fourth in his coronacion [with the crown of thorns]. _x612 
T; Tavtor Comme, Titus ii, 13 The day of our owne coro- 
nation with an incorruptible crowne of glorie. x86 Dickens 
Alut; Fr. 27 The loss of three of her men {at-draughts] at a 
swoop aggravated by the coronation’ of an opponent. 
2. fig. Crowning of a work ; completion. ' 
+ 1982 Bentiey Aon. AMatrones Pref, Prayer, The saluation 
of our soules, and the coronation of thy gifts in vs. 1586 
T. B. Le Primaud, Fr, Acad. (1589) 49t Mingling togither 
their blood for a..coronation of their long and perfect love. 
1845 T. W. Coit Puritanism 393'This is about the corona- 
tion'of a climax, some will surely think. - 2 


“8B. attrib, and Comb. Coronation oath, that taken 


[E£ ppl. stem of 
(See 


by a sovereign at his coronation. : 
1587, Vesivy Bh, (Surtees) 25 Tor bread & -drinke which 
the ringers toke on the coronation day, vj d._ 1597 Suaxs. 
2 Hex IV, wh ii, 195 A‘cough sir, which I caught with 
Ringing in the Kings affayres, vpon his Coronation day, 
sir. 'x702 Lond..Gaz. No. 3804/2 The Treasurer of the 
Houshold threw about the Coronation Medals. r7o9 Re/?. 
Sacheverell's Sern. 6 By the first’of William and Mary, 
chap. vi, ‘the Coronation-Oath is establish'd. -.x832 Blackw. 
_ Mag. Jan, 139/2 A kind and good King, whose coronation 
robes aré but afew months old, 1856 Emerson Zug. Traits, 
Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 97° Handel's coronation anthem:. 
was played by Dr, Camidge on the organ, ° ° 
‘Coronation, obs, var. CARNATION 3. | . or 
+tCoronator, Ods.° rare. - [a. 'L..covindtor, 
agent-n..f. cordndre to crown.] One who crowns. 


1603 Harsnet.Pof, Jimpost. 86 It-is to be hartily wished 
they were sent to the Creator of the Romish Saints Tyburne 
’ their Coromator., st ents cae 
. Coronatorial, a. rare. -[f. med.L. corondtor 
Coroner +-I4b.] - Of or pertaining toa coroner... 

1883 Law Times 7 Mar. 332/1 The Times-cattacked: the 
coronatorial system fiercely, - > ~ . Me 

Corone, .Oés. An early form of: Crown; 
frequent in- i4-15th-c., but obs. by 1500; In the 
following, app. a new’ formation from L; corona? 
see CORONA 1-3,8. 0 te a 

3569 J. Sa[wrorp] Agrigga’s Van. Aries jo, A certaine 
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continuall circle of light, which they call Stephanen, that is 
to saie, a Corone. 31878 Lyte Dadoexs 73 His floures do 
row. like crownes or garlandes rounde about-the stalke .. 
The seede doth grow in the smal corones from whence the 
floures fell of. i 
Coronel(1, obs. f. Couonen, Corona, 
Corone-, corownement, obs. ff. CrowNMENT. 


Coroner (kp'rdne1). Forms: 4- coroner, (4 
corowner, 6 -nere, croner, 7 corroner). See also 
Crowner, [a, AF, cortser, corouner, £. corune, co- 
voune Crown, the original title being czstos placi- 
torunt corone guardian of the pleas of the crown. 
The suffix is -pR? 2, corresp. to F. -zer, L. -drizs, 
as in fakouyer, officer, treasurer, gardener, etc. 
The title was correctly latinized as cordudrius. 
But at an early date the ending was confused with 
that of verbal agents in -ev (though never app. 
written -07, -oz7), and was rendered into Latin as 
cordnator (already in Afagua Carta).] 

An officer of a county, district, or municipality 
(formerly also of the royal household), originally 
charged ‘with maintaining the rights of the private 
property of the crown; in modern times his chief 
function is to hold inquest on the bodies of those 
supposed to have died by violence or accident. 

Believed to be first instituted in 1194 under the ordinance 
cited below. 

Coroner's inquest: the inquiry or investigation as to the 
cause of death held by the Coroner's Court, a tribunal of 
record, consisting of the coroner and twelve jurymen (the 
Coroner's Fury) summoned for the inquest. 

(1194 Ordinance in Hoveden (Rolls) III. 262 In quolibet 
comitatu eligantur tres milites et unus clericus custodes 
placitorum corone. 1204 Xotudi Chart. 129/2 Per coro- 
narios comitatus Sumerset. x275 Act 3 Edw. J, c.10 Pur 
ceo que petit gent e meins sages sunt esluz ia de novel com- 
munaument al office de Coruner. 1292 Brrrron 1. i. § 6 Et 
en noster hostel soit un Corouner, qi face le mester de la 
Coroune par mi Ja verge, par tut ou nous seroms et vienoms 
en noster reaume. Jdz¢. 1. xii. § 4 Et si nul homme murge 
en prisoun, si volom nous, ge le Corouner voise veer le cors, 
et prenge bone enqueste de sa mort, coment il avera 
esté mort.) ie Poem temp. Edw. LI (Percy) \xii, At 
justices and at shiryves, Corowners, and chancelers. @ 1400 
in Zug. Gilds (1870) 350 Twey coroners by-lyb pat per be in 
Wynchestre. , 1480 Caxton Chron. ccxxi. 212 Robert of 
Hamond that was coroner of the kynges houshold. rso9r 
Lamparve Aveheton (16353) 38 That the Coroner of the 
Household have his proper power within his Verge, and 
that he and others have the order of Weight and Measure 
throughout the Realme. 1607-72 Cowex Juterpr.s.v., The 
Lord chief Justice of the Kings Bench is the Soveraign 
Coroner of the whole Realm..There are certain Charters 
belonging. to Colledges, and other Corporations, whereby 
they are licenced to appoint their Coroner within their own 
Precincts. ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. of Devon § 215 (1810) aat 
If any man die in the forest, the coroner of Lidford shal 
crown him,  x64x Sir E, Nicuotas in WV, Papers (Cam- 
den) I. 11 The office of Corroner and Attorney in the 
Kings Bench. 1762 Gotnsst, Nash 96 The coroner's jury 
being impanelled, brought in their verdict Iunacy. | 1768 
Brackstone Comm. IV. 271 The court of the coroner is also 
a court of record, to enquire when any one dies in prison, 
or comes to a violent or sudden death, by what manner he 
came to his end. 1836 Marryat Jfidsh, Easy xxxviii, The 
coroner's inquest and the funeral over, daylight was again 
admitted, 2885 Tennyson Desfair xxi, Our orthodox 
coroner doubtless will find it a felo-de-se. 

Co'ronership. [f. prec.+-sHi%] The office 
of a coroner. 

1447-8 in Shillingford’s Lett. (Camden) 121 Theire power 
that longeth to theire office of coronershipp, 1884 Lazw 
Times 3 May 1/2 The incumbents, for the time being, of 
the various coronerships. 

+Co'ronest, a. Obs. Also corounnest, co- 
roundest. [=coren-est: see CorEN.] Choicest. 

cxgoo-50 Alexander 624 Arystotill..one of be coronest 
clerkis pat euer knew letter. bid. 1910, I, be corounnest 
[Dube ATS. Coroundest] kyng of kyngis all othire. 

Coronet (kpronét), sd, Forms: 5-6 coro- 
nette, 5-8 -ett, (7 coronate), 6- coronet. [a. 
OF. coronete, -ette, later cottronnette, dim. of co- 
vone, couronne CROWN: see -Et. , Also reduced to 
CRoNET, and refashioned as CROWNET, q.V.] 

1, Asmall or. inferior crown ; ‘sec. a crown de- 
noting a dignity inferior to that of. the sovereign, 
wom by the nobility, and varying-in form accord- 
ing to rank. - 

1494 Fantan Chrov., vil. 603, iii. ladyes rychely clad in 
golde and sylke, with’ coronettes vpon theyr heddes. 1547 
Boorve Jutvod, Knowl. 185 The Duke weryth a coronet 
ouer a cap of sylke. x6ox Suaxs. Fu. C. 1. ii. 239 I sawe 
Marke ‘Antony offer him a’ Crowne, yet ’twas not a Crowne 
neyther, twas one of these Coronets, 1613 — Heu. VIII, 
1v. i. 54, x All the rest are Countesses. 2 Their Coronets 
sayso. 1828 Scorr F. AZ. Perth x, ‘By niy coronet—by 
my knightly faith, it is true!’ said the Earl, 3833 Tenny- 
son Lady Clara V. de V. vii, Kind hearts are more than 
coronets. -1876 World V. 3 He has no children to whom he 
might bequeath the well-earned coronet.’ 

Jeg. 1813 SHELLEY Q. Jfaé 99 The fair star That gems the 
glittering coronetofmorn.: - © -* © 7" : 


_b, A figure of a coronet (in Heraldry, ete.). . 


Flas 1678 Butter Hud. m1. ii: 872, Ladies .. With coronets at 


their footmen’s breeches. 1749.Fietpine Tom Foues xvi. 
iv, Are there no charms inthe thoughts of having a coronet 
on your coach? , x864 Bourn, Heraldry Hist. § Pop. 
xvii. ‘265, It..became 2.usage in the fifteenth, century to 
have the Crest to rise from out of a Coronet. ~ 


2, _A ‘fillet or Wreath of beautiful; workinianship 


“CORONITS, 


or precious materials, worn as an ornament round 
the temples ; esf. in modern. costume, a decorative 
part of a woman’s head-dress, consisting of a plate’ 
or band of metal, or the like, encircling the front 
of the head. 

1899 AMicrocynicon (Fairholt), But oh her silver framed 
Coronet With lowe downe dangling spangles all beset. 
x60r Dent Path, Heaven (1831) 38 Wearing of perriwigs, 
and other hair coronets and top-gallants, 1687 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2230/4 A pair of Flanders lac'd Ruffles and Coronet. 
1728 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 132 He niade a nice 
garland, or rather a coronet, of sundry strings of beads. 
182z S. Rocers /¢aly, Ginevra, And on her brow, fairer 
shan alabaster, A coronet of pearls, 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
Il. 49 They wear gay coronets of plumes, particularly those 
of the swan. 

b. A chaplet or garland of flowers for the head. 
gga Suraxs. Afids, NV, 1. i. 57 She his hairy temples then 
had rounded, With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers. 
16ox Hotianp Pliny Ay 34° That varietie of floures which 
she gathered and couched together..in her Coronets. 1774 
J. Bryant Afythol. 11. goo We find it [the Nymphaea 
used for a kind of coronet upon figures of Orus. x82g J. 
Near Bro, Fouathan II. 238 Thy coronet of rich flowers. 

3. = Corona 7b; formerly, also, a whorl of 
small flowers as in Labiates ; a flowering head of an 


umbelliferous or composite plant (cf. Corona 7 c). 

1555 Mardle Facions 1. iii. 37 The coronettes of their 
Pasnepes and Garden Thistles .. [are said} to be twelue 
Cubites compasse. 1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden cex, 
Feild Calamint with whorled Coronets. 1848 Linptey Sc. 
Bot. i. (1858) xg Sometimes there is within, or upon, the 
corolla, a cup, as in the Daffodil, or a ring of scales, as in 
the Passion-flower ; this is the Coronet. 

+4, Arch, The capital ofa column, Ods. 

1535 Fardle Facions un. xii. 301 Pilers.. upon whose 
coronettes or heades the. .rofe of the Churche maye reste. 

5. Farriery. The lowest part of the pastern of a 
horse, immediately above the coffin ; also the bone 
of this part, the Coronary bone. 

1696 A. Snare Anat, Horse y. xit. 223 Rasing the Hoof 
from the Coronet or top of it to the very bottom. .until the 
Bloud come. 1792 Ospatpiston Brit. Sporisuean 122/2 
‘The coronet of a horse's foot, is that part on the very top of 
it where the hair grows. 1833 Sir C. Bett Hand (ed. 3) 
94 In the horse’s leg the five bones. .of the second phalanx 
[are consolidated] into the lesser pastern or coronet. 

6. =Coronat sd. 3. (See also CRONET.) 

x731 in Baitey vol. II. 

. Short for Coronet moth: see 8. 

8. attrib. and Comb, Coronet moth, a col- 
lector’s name of Sige han Sei Ligustri. 

1778 Miss Burney £vedina liii, I perceived among, the 
carriages. .acoronet-coach. 1819 SamoveLLe Entomol. Cont. 
pend. 250 Coronet Moth (Noctua Ligustri). 1829 Soutitey 
Sir T, More I. 161 Old family trees, especially of the 
coronet-bearing kind. 1869 E. Newman Brit. Afoths, No. 
432 The Coronet. 

Co'ronet, wv. rare. [f. prec. sb] Zvans. To 
confer a coronet upon ; to adorn as with a coronet. 

1813 Scotr rier. 1. Introd. v, The simple lily-braid 
That coronets her temples. ¢1830 Bentuam Jivks. eh 
ae Eden, afterwards coroneted by the title of Lord Auck- 

and. 

Coronet, obs. £. CORNET. 


Coroneted (kp'rénétéd), ZA/. a. Also -etted. 
[f. Coronet sd. (or v.) + -ED.] Adorned with, bear- 
ing, or wearing, a coronet ; of persons, often equiva- 
lent to ‘ belonging to the peerage’. 

1748 Ricnarpson Céarisse (1811) V. x19 She .. looked 
at the seal, ostentatiously coroneted, 1847 L, Hunt Jen, 
Women § B. IL. ix. 197 ‘The staid conduct. .of a succession 
of coronetted actresses. «1853 Ronertson Lect, i. 24 The 
lady..getting out of her coroneted carriage, 1872 Lonc- 
sTaFFE Her. Durhant 24, None of his own [Bp. de Bury’s] 
charming seals give the Coronetted Mitre. 1885 L’pooe 
Daily Post 30 June 4/5 Coroneted ‘eccentrics’ who in 
other ranks would have been called other names. 

Coronetty, -ee, z. Her. Made like a coronet ; 
ornamented on the upper side coronet-wise. 

1688 R. Hotme Asmoury 1. iv. 33/1 He beareth Or, a 
Bend Archee, Coronettee on the top side, Gules. Somesay 
haveing the higher side Coronett-wayes, Morgan. .termeth 
this a Coronet in Bend, but he should then have said (Ex- 
tended in Bend) because it reacheth from side to side of the 
shield. 186. Parker Gloss. Heraldic Terms 108 These 
are the paternal arms of his R. H. Prince Albert. F The 
bearing is sometimes called ‘a ducal coronet in bend , and. 
sometimes, more properly, ‘a bend archee coronetty". 

Coronice, -nich, obs. ff. Cornice. te 

Coro'niform, a. zare. [ad. L. type * cordzz- 
Jorm-is, £., corona crown: see -FORM. In mod.F. 
coroniforme.| Crown-shaped. paras 

1976 J. Lee Zutrod. Bot. (ed. 3) 39 The puget is. .Coro- 
niform, or Crown-shaped in Pyrola. 3882. in yd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Coxonis (korawnis). [L. cordnis, a. Gr. 1o- 
povis curved stroke or flourish at’ the end of a 
book or chapter, hence fig. in sense 1 below; also 
in serisé 2, "So in mod.!*.] : 

+1,: The conclusion, end. Obs. rare. ote 

a@3670 Hacker 446A. Williams 1. 38 (D,) The coronis of 
this matter is thus ; ‘some bad ones.. were punish’d strictly, 
all rebuk’d, not allamended. _ . Shady he) ae 
“2: Greek Gram, Asign resembling an apostrophe 
(’), placed over a vowel as a mark of contraction 
or crasis;-e.g. xd-ya6ds for'xat dyads, 

"2833 EB, Rosinson tr. Budinayn's. Gr. Gram: 60 Over a 
crasis is commonly written the sign’, called coronis (kopwvts): 
1863 W. Santi tr. Curtins’ Gr. Grant, § 16. 427 soe 
: ~2 


‘CORONIUM. | 


Coronium (kordvni#m), [f, Corona 2, on thé 
analogy of chemical names in -10m.] An other- 
wise wiknown element supposed to. exist .in .a 
gaseous state-in the sun’s corona.. (Cf. Herrust.) 

1890 C. A. Younc Eleur. Astron. vi. § 207 The.charac- 
teristic feature of ‘the visual spectrum [of thesun's corona] is 
a bright line in the.green. . It coincides with a dark line..on 
Kirchhoff ’s map.of the solar spectrum, . This dark line. sisa 
close double, one of its components being due to iron, while 
the other is due to some unknown gaseous element, which 
has. been called Covoniunz after the analogy of Helium. 

Coronix, obs. fi ConnIon. . .-- . 

+ Co'ronize, v. Obs. [f. L. corona crown + -IZE 
(perh. in quot. 1592 associated, with corén7x Cor- 
NIGE).] Zvazs. To crown, adom ‘with a coronet or 
coronal. 

1s92 R. D. Aypuevotomachia 63 An arched Eminence, 
adorned with coronised Lyneaments and grauings, 1596 
Pirz-Gurrray Siv F, Drake (1881) 22 Be Drakes worth 
royalized by your wits, That Drakes high name may coronize 
your writs. 1606 Forp Jrame’s Afent. cxviii, To coronise 
high-soar'd gentility, 1623 CockeRam, Covonize, to crown. 

Coronofacial (kordungjf2fial), a. Anat. [f. 
Coron(at + Factan.] Relating to the coronal 
suture and the face: in c. angle (see quot.). 

1878 Bartiey tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. u. iii, 291 The 
corono-facial angle of Gratiolet, formed by the mecting ofthe 


plane passing across the coronal suture of both sides and 
the facial line. 


Coronograph (kordwndgraf), Astron. Also 
erron. corona-. [f covono-, combining form of 
Conona + -GRaPH, Gr. -ypapos writing, writer.] 
An instrument for photographing the sun’s corona 
in full sunlight. 

That in use is a combined form of Newtonian telescope 
and photographic camera, supgested by Dr. W, Huggins in 
a paper read before the Royal Society in 1882, 

1885 Sin H. Gruss Catal, Philos. [ustr., Dr. Huggins' 
Coronograph for photographing Corona. 1890 Cart. Darwin 
in Phil. Trans, 7°6 The Coronagraph was designed as the 
instrument which would give the best chance of rendering 
it possible to obtain photographs of the corona in sunlight. 

Hence Coronographic a.; also Coro‘nogram, 
a photograph of the corona so obtained. 

1890 Tablet 25 Jan, 128 The special new coronagraphic in- 
strument prepared for the occasion. 

Coronographer, obs. f, Crono-. 

Coronoid (kgrénoid, koréunaid), a. Anat. 
{mod. f. Gr. xopuvy crow: see -or.] 

Applied to processes of bones of a curved form 
like a crow’s beak, and to parts in connexion with 
these; esp. the ¢. process of the lower jaw, and 
that of the ulna, and the c. fossa of the humerus. 

174x A. Monro Anatomy (ed. 3)27 Such Processes as 
terminate in a sharp Point, have the general Name of 

coronoid bestowed on them. 1808 Reeve 76d. XCVIII. 117 

The zygomatic process terminates at the coronoid process of 

the lower jaw. 1865 Reader No. 139. 242/3 The coronoid 

origin of this muscle. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Coronoid fossa, 

a depression above the inner segment of the trochlear surface 

of the lower end of the humerus for the reception of the 

coronoid process of the ulna in flexion of the forearm. 

Corons: see CuRRANT. 

Coronula: see next. : 

, Covonule (kordunizl). Bot. and Zool. [ad. L. 

coronula, dim. of cordta crown. The L. form is 

sometimes used.] 

1. Bot. An appendage like a small crown or 
coronet surmounting a seed, etc.: cf. Corona 7 a. 

1806 Grecory Dict. Acts § Sc. 1. 253 The coronula is. .a 
small sort of calyx adhering to the seed, like a little crown. 
1866 Treas. Bot. Coronule, the small calyx-like body 
which crowns the nucule of Chara. {Called Crown in 
transl, of Sachs:]_ 188x Groves in x2, Bot, X.2 The small 
size and shortness of the nucleus and coronula. oe 
:2.-Zool. A kind of acorn-shell or barnacle of the 
genus Coronzla of Cirripeds; parasitic on Cetacea. 

1836 Topp Cyc. Anat. I.'686/r All the Balanids—with 
the exception of the Coronules—have calcareous bases. 
1876 -Bencden's Animal Parasites 57 Eschricht has in vain 
oftered a reward to him who would send him coronulas still 
attached to the umbilical cord. 

Coroplasty, Corotomy : sée'Cor-2, 

- Coroseis, sb. p/..: see CoRSsIE. ” 
Corosif, -ive, etc., obs. ff. Corrosive. 
Corougie, obs. f. Cornaorr. - ’ 

-Corounal, obs, f. Cononan: -' snes 

- Coroundest, -nnest; see Cononzsr. 

Coroun(e, corowne, obs. ff. Crown, 


-Corouns: see CURRANT. : a 

+ Corou'r, @. Obs. [a. AP. corou?=OF-. coreor, 
later coventry courser, also ds ‘adj. ‘ Fit_for the 
course’; “stedé corour=T’. cheval courenr, cowrser. 
“c1300 K. Alis. 2475 He leop upon a‘stede corour, And 
flowgh away withoute socour, - — - ees 
_Gorowner(e, obs. £, CORONER. - en 
{| Covozo (kordiso),.. [Native name]. - -’ 
‘A ‘South’ “American ‘tree, Phytelephas inacyo- 
carpa, allied to the -palms ; its seed is the Corozo- 
nut (or tvory-zitt), the hardened albumen of which 
furnishes the substance called vegetable ivory., + 
5160-72 ‘tr, Fuan § Ulloa's Voy: I, 30 The fourth; which 
they call corozo, has a fruit larger than dates,of an exqui- 
site taste; and proper for making, cooling and-wholsome 


“1008 


draughts. 1869 Eng. Mech:.24 Dec.,'367/2 Buttons are made 
.-from the corozo nuts. 3883 Eg. Piistr: Mag. Nov. 88/r 
Besides vast quantities of corozo nut or vegetable ivory, Bir- 
mingham consumes.tons upon tons of shelis for buttons. 
Corp, Sc. and north Eng. dial. f. CorPse.- 
_Corpax, erron. scribal £. corforax, CORPORAS: 
‘ Corperal(e,-Corperas : see CoRPoR-, 
. Corpes, -is, obs. ff. Corpse. - Me 
+Corpion. Obs. Alsocorpchun, ? corphun; 
copshen. [Of uncertain etymology: perh. f. corg- 
body: the use of Zes in quot. 1516 does not make 
it certainly French. - Cogshew' is prob. the same 
word, though the spelling‘suggests derivation from 
cop head.] Name of a-quality of herring: see 
quot. 1758. 
c14qo Promp. Parv. 9 Ceorphun [H, P. corpchun her- 


ynge]. x51z in Rogers Agric. § Prices 111. 322/3 Corpions 
1 cade @ 4/3 1516 Thid, 323/2 Herrings called les cor- 
ions z cade @ 1/4. 


1758 Bisnet, Deserx. Thames 227 
Fishers distinguish their Herrings into six different Sorts: As 
the Fat Herring. .the Shotten Herring. ,the Copshen, which 
by some Accident or other has been deprived of its Head. 

Corpolent, obs. f, CoRPULENT, 

Corporal (k71pbril), @. (sb.) Forms: 4-5 cor- 
porell(e, 5 (corperall), 5-7 corporall, 5 -al. [a. 
OF. corporal (12th c.), later corporel, ad. L. corpo- 
val-em bodily, f. corpus, corpor- body. See -aL.] 

1. Ofor belonging to the human body; bodily. 

e¢1400 Rom, Rose 6759 Swynke he with his hondis cor- 
porelle. 1474 Caxton Chesse 7 The corporal or bodelye 
sight. S99 — Lneydos xxix. 113 Fayre yeftes of nature, 
as is beaulte corporelle. ¢1g10 Barctay Mirr. Gd. Manners 
(1570) Div, His members corporall. 2547 Act x Edw. V1, 
c. 3 If they should be punished by death..and with other 
corporall paine. 164z in Nalson /aupart. Collect. (1683) LI. 

82 It is this day ordered by the Commons. .that all corporal 

owing at the Name. .be henceforth forborne. 167z Mitton 
P. &, iv. 299 In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 
1976z Gispon Afisc, Wks. (1814) 1V. 131 A favourite topic of 
ancient raillery was corporal defects. 1868 GLapstone Fav. 
Mundi y, (1869) 118 The achievements of Heracles are per- 
sonal, indeed corporal. 

b. Personal. 

16s: Honses Leviath, 11. xx. 104 When the Victor hath 
trusted him with his corporall liberty. 754 RictaRpson 
Grandisor (1781) 1, xxvi. 189 Taking his corporal leave of 
her. 19767 Biacustone Com. I. 173 Since by a devise a 
freehold ma: Ee without corporal tradition or livery of 
seisin. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl, 1. i. 22 The chan- 
cellor has given [to Master John Homyll in 1418] corporal 
and real possession of the foresaid benefice. 

+c. Having a body, embodied. Ods. 

1471 Rietey Comp, Alch. vin. in Ashm. eon) 172 The 
Spryt may Corporall_be, me fyx hyt and 
substancyall, 1634 Sir iy Herpert Trav. 142 There they 
suppose Enoch and Elias are corporall to this day. 1647 
W. Browne tr. Polexander tt. 257 There are corporall 
Angels on earth. ouey 

2, Of the nature of body or matter; corporeal, 
material, physical. Ods. 

1519 Luterl. Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 12 Though 
the form and fashion of any thing That is a corporal body 
be destroyed. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 115/2 The wor- 
shipping of god with golde and siluer, & suche other corporal 
thinges. xs9z West rst Pt. Symbol. § 50 D, Corporal 
things are such as of their own nature may be felt or seen, 
1o08 Suaxs. Afacd. t iii, 8x What scem’d corporall Melted, 
as breath into the Wind. 1653 H. More Axtid. Atk. 1. 
viii. (1712) 23 Either God, or this corporal'and sensible 
World must of itself necessarily exist. 1702 Ecuarp £ccl, 
Hist, (3710) 644 Two principles; the onc Good..the other 
Evil, from whence proceeded the evil soul of man; together 
with the body, and all corporal creatures. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. 1. 475 The two Plancts observed in Corporal Con- 
aavetion (that is where the one scems to touchor cover the 
other : : y i : 

+b. Relating to.material things ; material. Ods, 

1535 Coverpate Zech. Contents ch. x, Thorow corporal 
promises, the prophet Iedeth men vnto the promises that are 
fulfilled in Christ. ‘ & 

3. Large:of body. Ods. . 


pors x630 R, Fohuson's Kinga, § Comm. 202 As for 
flesh-meat, { thinke that i Hawke in England cats mire in 
a Sees than..a sufficient corporall Burger does in six 
weekes, ~ - oe . ed 


re. ‘Having solidity ; solid. Ods.. 


a. In early Chen 2. : 2th, aise 
. 1667 Bovte Orig. Fores § Qual,, One little Masse or 
Bead of corporal or yellow (t ough perhaps somewhat 


palish) Gold. 2éid, 131 In some grosse, or, as they speak, 
corporal Salts, such as Sea-salt, Salt-petre. ; ie noe 
b. Corporal wmimber: a number pertaining, to 
cubic or solid measure. a ga en 
1894 Brunvevit E-rere. 1. xxvi, (ed. 7) 59 AA Cubique or- 
Corporall number, having both length, breadth, and depth. 
5. Phrases. &. Corporal oath [med.L. corporale 
Jjuramentum ; cf. corporaliter jurare, also BODILY 
Oath]: an oath ratified by corporally touching 2 
sacred: object, es. the gospels, but sometimes the 
consecrated host, or relics of saints, and in heathen- 
times the altar, etc., of an idol, as. distinguished 
from’‘a merely. verbal oath, to which the body was, 

as it were, nota party. arch: * ed 
As the consecrated host or co7pits.Dei was sometimes the 
thing corgoraliter iactunt, the attributive ‘corporal’ has 
been held “by some‘to refer to the host; but this is ‘not 
historically tenable.” Scc the treatment’ of the ‘subject by 
Maskell, AZonust. Rit, (1882) IL. pp. li-liit; also the medi- 
aval examples in Du Cange, s.v.- Yurare, the -Italian 


c1478 Partenay 4456 Sin bat gret thikke is, wonder cor: 


CORPORAL. : ° 


uots,.in the Vocab: Della Crusca (1878) s.vwvi Corporal, 
orporalmente, ete. fe ne ie ent 
[61300 Titorn Chron. (in Decent Script.-I. 1966) Forina 
JSrdelitatisfaciendz, Ego N. de C. juroad hac sancta ‘Dei 
evangelia, ‘praistito corporaliter sacramento, quod; ‘etc: 
¢x300 Rosert, Br. or Grascow in Rymer II. -867 (Du 
Cange) -Et cest.serment avons nous fet sur le cors notre 
Seigneur.) 1534 in W. H..Turner-Select Ree. Oxford 128 
By vertue of corporall othe gyven to the Universitic. 1548 
ALL Chron. 29 b, Eche of theim takyng a corporall othe 
upon the holy Evangelistes. 1585 Aur. Sanpys Serv. (1841) 
323 The eldest. .servant of his house. .(for he had rule over 
all which Abraham did possess), was not permitted to deal in 
this matter without taking a corporal oath beforehand [cf. 
Gen. xxiv. 2]. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Aié. iii. (x821) 241 
Untill he had taken his corporal oath (upon a booke) that he 
would, etc. 1675 tr. Machravelli's Prince (Rildg. 1883) 252 
He would ’.. take his corporal oath his .. life was tedious. 
29755 Macens Jusurances 1. 269 He. .confirmed the Truth of 
the written Deposition with his Corporal Oath, before us, 
b. Corporal punishment : punishment inflicted 
on the body ; originally including death, mutila- 
tion, branding, bodily confinement, irons, .the 
pillory, etc. (as opposed to a fine or punishment 
in estate or rank), In rothe. usually confined to 
flogging or similar infliction of bodily pain. ~ 
zg8x Lamparpe Ziren. 1. xii. (1602) 57 Corporall punish. 
ment, is eyther capitall, or not capitall. 1622 Matynes A nc. 
Law-Merch. 43: Imprisonment is a corporall punishment. 
1734 Act.1 Geo, 7, St. 2. c. 18 § x4 To be kept to hard La- 
bour, and suffer such corporal-Punishment as the said Justice 
or Justices. shall think fit. 1724 Act 11 Geo, J, c- 26-5 10 
Any Crime, importing a Capital or any other Corporal 
Punishment. 1827 Hansarp Pari, Deb. XVI. 679. 26 Feb., 
Mr. Hume proposed .. that it should be unlawful to inflict 
corporal punishment, by stripes or lashes, upon any soldier. 
1836 O’Conxnete Ho. Cont, 14 Apr., They talked of ‘cor- 
poral punishment’; they did not choose to use its right 
name— flogging’. 1838 Act 1-2 Vict. c.17 § 7 (Mutiny 
Act) That a General Court-martial .. may .sentence any 
Soldier to Corporal Punishment, not extending to Life or 
Limb, for Immorality, ctc. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 26 The 
last reform .. is the abolition, afew weeks ago, of corporal 
punishment in the army. ane : 
ce. Corporal works of mercy works of mercy to 
the bodies of men, of which seven are reckoned. 
15..-dfanuallof Prayers, The Workes of mercy Corporall, 
To feed‘the hungry. To giue drinke to the thirsty.. To 
cloathe the naked. To visitt and ransome the Captiues. 
To harbour the harbourlesse. To visitt_the sicke. To 
burie the dead. ‘1871 Freeman Worm. Cong. (1876) IV: 
xxi. 711 He was ready to do the last corporal work of mercy 
to his departed sovereign. |=." - ' yee 
+B. as sd. pl. (elliptical.). Obs... ae 
1659 Furrer Appeal Inj. Innec. ut. 66 Naturals, cor- 
porals, morals, civils, intellectuals. 1678 Cunworri /ufel/, 
Syst. 82x When the soul goes out of this body, whether it 
be carried into any corporal places, or to incorporals like to 


corporals) 2 : : is. ake 

Corporal (kfipbril), sb.1 Zecd. Forms: 3 
corporeal, 4-5. corporalle, (5 -erale), 6-7 -all, 
6-— -al. [ad. med.L. corporalis (palla), corporale 
(palliunt), in F. corporal, f. L. corpus body.) ~~" - 

1. An ancient eucharistic vestment. Obs, 
ax000 Canons Edgar in Thorpe Laws 11. 250 We Jarrad 
pat wzle preost haebbe corporalem ponne he missige. 1660 
R. Cons Power § Subj. 162 (transl, of prec.) That every 
Priest celebrating Mass, hath his Corporal. | i 

2. A cloth, usually of linen, upon which the 
consecrated elements are' placed during the celebra-. 
tion of the mass, and with which the elements, or 
the remnants ofthem, are covered after the celebra- 
tion. Called also cor-poral-cloth. 2 acd sie 

sabe in Zug. Gilds (1870) 233 A ‘palyoun’ of.cloth- of 
gold ; two ‘corporalles’, ¢x440 pret Larv.93 Corporasse 
or corporalle, corforale, 1488 in Ld. Treas. Ace, Scotl. 1, 
85 In ane vthir gardeviant :—In the fyrst, a lamp of siluer, 
a corporale with a cais," x523 Lo, Berners /9v/ss. I. ‘cc. 
237 This squier had with hym“the patent and corporal. 
1637 Bk. Com, Prayer, Church Scot., Communion Rubric, 
He that celebrates shall .. ‘cover with a fair linen ‘cloth, or 
corporal, that which remaincth of the consecrated elements. 
164x I. H. Petit. agst. Pocklingion 3 He hath caused two 
cloathes to be made, which he cals Corporals, and these he 
useth to lay over the Bread in the Sacrament. 1725 tr. 
Dufpin's Eccl. Hist. 17th c Vv. 64 They made use of Veils 
also..which, were made of Lawn, as the Corporal was, 
afterwards, of Silk. “1849 Rock Ch, of Fathers 1. i, 38 
Anciently, the Corporal-cloths were so large as to over- 
spread the whole altar, 1888 7imes'22 June 13/3 Con- 
cerned in stealing a silk veil, two linen corporals, a silver 
cross..from St. Peter’s Church. ak 

b. Corporal-case: a case for the corporal. © -.-, 

ICf. 1488 in’ prec.] 1859 Juv. in Reg. Lpisce Aberd. 
(Spalding Ciub) I. App. 90 Item a corporal case with a 
cover of cloath of gol eee Panes aoe ee 

Corporal (kg1poril), 54.2 AGL [a. r6th'c. F. 
corporal, var. of capporal, caporal (Littré), ad. It. 
caporale (Sp: capoval); °° ~ * ie : 

Diez and others take cagorade as the original form,'as a 
derivative of cago head 3:but this leaves the -ov: unaccounted 
for, - On the other. hand, the corforad: form is-of consider- 
able antiquity: Du Cange quotes from a letter of x405, 
‘ capitancus, et ut ipsi [Venetians] vocant, corforalis', This 
favours 2 derivation from It, corpo, L. corpor- body (i. ¢. of 
troops), with subsequent contamination by cafo.] ~ . 

1, A non-commissioned military officer ranking 
under a& sergeant. © 2 ow 8 
‘He has charge of one of the squads of the company, 
places and relieves sentries, and keeps good order in.the 

ard ’:(Stocqueler). “ “Corporal’s guard: a small armed 

etachment such as is placed under the command:of a 


. corporal, Hence 7g. asmall body of followers or supporters. 


CORPORALATE. 


+1879 -Dicous Strafict. 84 ‘The Corporal is a degree in 
dignitie above the private souldior. 1598 Barret’ S/icor. 
Wearres 248 The word Caporall, which 1s 2 meere Italian, 
and also. ysed by the French, we corruptly do both write 
and pronounce Corporall. 1642 Declar. Lords § Cou. 
For Raising Forces 22 Dec, 7 .That each Company of 
Dragooners have an experienced Souldier to be a Corporall. 
e645 T. Tutty Siege Carlisle (1840)-35 Philipson.-sent a 
corporal with 20 horse. x09 Srezze Tatler No. 164 P 6 
An old Soldier in the Civil Wars,who was Corporal ofa Com- 
pany.ina Regiment of Foot. 38z0 Wetuneton in Gurw. 
Despz VI.326, 1, who command the largest British army 
that has been employed. have not the power of iz 
even a corporal. 1833 Marrvar P. Simple vii, The'key of 
the store-room, was under the charge of one of the corporals 
of marines, 1868 Regul. Ord, Army P 312 When Non- 
commissioned Officers are_required to assist, the Officers, 
Corporals may. be appointed to act as Serjeants. 1888 
Lines 26 June 4/4 Mr. G. M., Corporal of Horse, Royal’ 
Horse Guards. .writes to correct the statement, 

+2. Corporal of the feld; a superior officer of 
the army in the 16th and 17thc., who acted as an, 
assistant or a kind of aide-de-camp to the sergeant- 
a see quot, 1622. Ods, 

r6z2z I. Markuam Bh. War ty, in, 153-5 ‘The next great 
Officers. .aré the Foure Corporals of the Field, who haue 
their di dance only vpon the Serieant-Maior and are 
called his Coadiutors or assistants .. who for their election 
by ba to bée Gentlemen of great Dexteritie.. such as haue 
at 


least been Captaines in other times .. It is meet that all 
orals of the Field bee exceeding well 
mounted. 1g9x Garrarp Aré Warre 156 Office and duetie 
of the fore Corporals of the field. 3633 IT. Srarrorp Pac. 
Hib, xxi. (x8a2) 475 Sent a.Corporall of the field, to cause 
the like'to be done in the Earle of Thomonds quarter, 

‘3. Naut, a. Formerly, a petty officer on 
board ship, part of whose duty consisted in teaching 
the sailors the use of small arms: see quot. 1626. 
b. *The sh¢?’s corporal of the present day is the 
superior of the first-class working petty officers, 
and éolely attends to police matters under the 
master-at-arms or superintendent-in-chief’ (Smyth. 
Sailor's. Word-bk.). 

3626 Cart. Sari Accid. Yung. Seanen 4 The Corporall is 
to see the setting and releeuing the watch; and see all the 
souldiers and saylors keepe their Armes cleane, neate and 
yare;-and teach: them their vse, 2669 Sturmy Afaviner's 
dag. v. xi. Ga The Gunners at Sea did not exercise the Sea- 
men in this knowledge, as the oo doth in Musterin 
of them with their musquets. zy. Lond, Gaz. No. 4440/s 
The Midshipmen .. Corporals, Yeomen of the Sheets .. one 
Eighth Part, 189% Ties 20 Sept, A ship’s corporal on 
duty in the Britannia, Bo tee 3 ‘ 

+Coxrporalate. Obs! [f. Conropan sb.2 + 
-ATE 1] A body commanded by a corporal; a 
corporal’s guard or squad. ; 

zggo Sin J. Suva Disc. Weapons 7 Divided into parts 
and Corporolates-under their Corporals and Sergeants, 

Corporality -(kgrpdre'liti). Also 5 -ite, 6 
-ytie, 7 -itie. “[ad. late L. .comporalités (Ter- 
tulliad), f. -corforal-is CORPORAL: see -Ity. Cf, 
mod.F, ‘corporalité (Bossuet).], ao, ee . 

1. The-quality of consisting of matter; material 
or corporeal existence; materiality. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R: vitt. xxviiir (2498) 338 
Sauyngé the corporalite of eyther and contynuaunce’ of 

eyr sul partyes, x6z4 Raceicn Hest. World 1, 
7. Aristotle findeth corporality in the heames of light. - 1642 
H, More Song’.of Sod 1.0% iii. xxix, That fond. grosse 
phansie ,. Of the souls corporal’tie, 1662 J. CxanpLer 
Van Helmont's Oriat. 159 A Mathematicall corporality or 
bodiliness, r7xz S. Crarke Lez. to Dodwell 71 The Cor. 
porality of the Soul: 188243 Scnarr Zneyel. Relig. Knowl, 
1464 Perhaps he. considered Corporality and substantiality. 
as identical ideas... * : =a 


these foure C 


+b: as opposed ‘to spirituality. Obs. 
* x629-77 Fecraam Resolves 1, xix. 34 Take heras sheis in her. 


self, not dimm’d and thickned with the mists of corporality ; 
then ig she a beauty. , 1655 Furter Ch, Hise, un. vis § 22 
Whether,the spirituality of them shall refine the rest... or 
the corporality, or earthiness of. them, depress them. 
+c.. Aichemy. The gross.and earthy part of 
anything, incapable of'sublimation. Obs. Soe 
- 1666 tr. Paracelsits’ Archidoxis 1. 1v. §2 Tin that Colour is 
the Quintessencd céntairied, the résidue is the Corporality, 
1683 Satmon Doron Med, 1. 310 In this color are’ th 
Potestates contained, the residue is the ‘Corporality’.  ~, 
.2, The ‘quality of being embodied; embodied 
ee or condition. .:. . eet 
3642 H. Mone Song of Soul u. i. 1. xii, [They] deep! 
doubt if corporalitie were stroy’d Whether that itrwanil fate 
vitalitie Could then subsist, . 169 E. Tayzor tr. -Be/unen's 
Theos, Philos. 358 The: Precious Gold of Heavenly Corpo. 
rality, . 1847 Blackw, Mag. LXI. 75 Until certified of his 
corporality, [we] shall set down the gentleman’. as 2 mem- 
ofan imaginary clan, © 2 7 ‘ 
. b.concr: Bodily. substance or organism, body. 
1842 Jraser's Mag, XXIII. 217, 1 would much rather 
have. repaired their minds with learning .. than their corpo- 
ralities with drugs. a ee eer . 
“+8,-Corporate quality or orgahization of 4 
society, town, etc. Ols, . >" * Sta Se 
1556 Corpor. of Axbridge in 3rd Rep. Com. Hist. MSS. 
872) 3°: /zThe same yere oure Corporalytie was granted. 
- “ab. concr. A body ofmen; a Corporation. “Ods.. 
_ x603 [see'Cokrorauty). . 1641 Minton Reforim.'s Citations 
«to, be ‘served by:a corporality of griffonlike promoters 
and apparitors. Mestad: Uso atthe : : 
-4.,p4. Corporal ‘or. bodily -matters ; things’ ‘per- 
taining to. bodily wants, ete. . Cf. tesporalities. 
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2948 RicnarDson Clarissa (2811) VIII. x. 52 Motives of 
convenience, or mere corporalities, as I may say. 
Corpoyally (kgaporili, adv.). [£ Corroras 
@ + -LY», ts : ane 
1. In a corporal or bodily manner; by bodily 
or personal action ; in or as to the body; bodily. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 198/3 Thus wrought our lord by 
the merites of the blessyd corporally whiche moche 
more habundantly wyrcheth ty hir merytes to the sowles 
selsltnely. rg6x I. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiii. (1634) 51 
he whole fulnesse of the Godhead doth corporally dwell in 
Christ. x600 E. Brounr Hist. Portugall (ed, 2) 40 Euery 
Harquebuzier that shoulde be found. .without fiftie bullets 
..shoulde be corporally punished. 1652 NeEpuam tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 196 They did enter upon the Sea cor- 
Potally. by occupation. 1749 Westev Wks. (1872) X. raz 
f Christ is not corperly present in the host, they grant 
their adoration to be idolatry. 1895 Muman Zad. Chr. 
(2864) I1. iv, vili. 400 Euthymius..was compocally punished 
with blows and stripes. 1883 Law Ref. 11 Q. Bench Div. 
609 Whether the offence imputed was punishable corporally 


or Pf fine. 

+2. Astron. Cf. Corporat a, 2 quot. 1726. Ods. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. w. xiii. 225 The Sunne 
+-48 conjoined with many starres. .and in the 8tb of August 
is corporally conjoyned with Basiliscus. 

‘+ Corporalness. O#s. [f. as prec, + -wuss.] 
Corporal or physical condition; corporality. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxviii, (1495) 338 The 
water abydyth in his corporalnesse by joynynge and con- 
tynuynge togiders of his parties. 

Corporalship (kg3péralfip). 
$b.2 4 -SHIP. ; 

+1. A body of soldiers under the command of a 
corporal, or of a Corporal of the Field. Ods. 

zsor Garrard Ari WVarre 28 If a corporall-shippe of 
piames be Joyned togither with another of shot. 31625, 

Aarkuam Souddiers Accid. 7 This done, you shall deuide 
one hundred men into foure Corporallshipps or Squadrons. 
1635 Barrirre Mil. Déiscip. cxx, (1643) 415 Three rots of 
pikes make a Comporalsie: 1672 T. Venn AZilit. Observ. 
tot He [the sergeant] on the outside, where he 
may best..take charge of their several Corporalships. 

2. The office or position of a corporal. 

x672 T. Venn Milit, Observ. 192 The soldiers under his 
Corporalship. 1814 Scotr Wav, vii, Petitions for ser- 

eancies and corporal-ships. 1858 Chamb. Frul. IX. 160 

He) had worked his way up from a corporalship of marines. 

Corrporalty, var. of CORPORALITY, a corporate 
body: or corporation. 


[f CorporaL 


2603 in Sir R. Boyle Déaxy Ser. 11, (1887) 1. 62 Two casks 
of Powder. .they.. ipt.:the Maior alledging that it was 
the act of the Corporalty. - 5 

.¥Corporance. Obs. rare. [a. OF. corpor- 


ance, -ence bodily form, stature, corpulence, f. 
corporer to embody, give a body to; see -ANCE.] 
Bodily size; physical proportions. 

xs7o G. Bucuanan Chameleon, Albeit it be small of cor- 
porance noghttheless it is of ane stronge nature. 
‘Corporas (kfspérés). Forms: 3 corporeals, 
4 -Bus, -eaus, corperaus, 4-6 -a8, 5-7 corpor- 
ass(e, 5~6 -ace, 5 corperax, -arax, (coperas, 
-arace),; 6 -esse, (corprax), 5-9 corporas, 6-9 
corporax. [ME. corforaus, a. OF. corporaus, 
(earlier corporals), nom. sing. of coxporal = Cor- 
PORAL Sb.1  (The.same.form was in OF. ace. pl., 
and remains in pl. as corporatx.)] = CorroRAL 
sb,1 2, 


V. xx Sixtus orde: 
rasse] schulde noi 


corporasses 
1884 Life ¥. Skinner ix. 174 The Ri 

provides for the use of..a° corporas,- 

some other things. ae 


be Comd.; as'corporas. bag; case, cloth, etc. 


porax cloths.’ Suk sos . om, 
Corporate (kfxporét), “gpl. a. “[ad:"L, cor- 


1830 BLackia Zschylus I. 123 Four several functions ¢cor- 
porate jn one. it ae @ ar 

+2, Embodied. ‘Ods. 0 ae : 
Taxgss Larimer Seru § Resm-(x84s¥ 939°Et were too lon; 
to tell you .. how long ‘it’ were ere I: could forsake such 
folly, it was so corporateiname. 2. toe ee tee eee 


. acting by means of a co: 


CORPORATENESS. 


B. adj. :t 1. Large of body; corpulent. Oés.- 

3309 Barcray Siyp of Folys (1570) 153 His body-is so 
great and corporate. 1533 ExLvor Cast. Helthe u.'vi, 62 
ong men have more blod, corporat men haye more 

leshe, . 

+2. Pertaining to or affecting the body. Oés, 

1886 Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 289 Goods and possessions be 
things onely accompaniyng the honor of the body of the 
owner, and therefore they be called corporate. 16r3 Sin 
H. Fixncu Lave (1636) 427 When the partie for not appear- 
ing should haue some great losse or corporate paine. 

+8. Having a body, embodied; material. Obs. 

¢1532 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 In the whiche 
all maner shape and effigiation doth shyne clerely so well 
Corporates [I'r. corforéez] as incorporates. 1557 Norri tr. 
Guenara’s Diall Pr, 29 a/1 Al thinges, aswel .. visible, as 
invisible, corporate, as incorporate, 1613 R. C, Tadle Alph. 
(ed. 3), Corporate, hauing a body. 1865 Busnvet. Vicar. 
Sacr, 442 Christ. .is conceived to simply come into the cor- 
porate state of evil, and bear it with us. : 

4, Forming a body politic, or corporation. 

Hence corporate body, body corporate: see Bopy sb, 14. 
Corporate town: a town possessing municipal rights, and 
¢ ins of a ration. Corporate county: a. 
city or town with its liberties, which has been constituted a 


* county of itself, independent of the jurisdiction of the histo- 


rical county or shire in which it is situated. 

rgr2 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 19 § 10 In Hundredes, Townes 
Corporate and nott corporate, parisshes and ail other places. 
1577 Harrison England u. v. (1877) 1. 130 These citizens. . 
are to serve ..in corporat townes where they dwell, 598 
Haxiuvr Vay. I. 270 (R.) Any person or persons, body 
politique, or corporate, or incorporate. 1765 Brackstoxe 
Comm. ©. 1. iv. 85 There are also counties corporate, 1822 
Hazurr Tad/e-é, Ser. 1, viii. (1869) 1 9 Corporate bodies are 
more corrupt and profligate than individuals, 18ag5 MeCut- 
Locn 2d. Econ. t. 33 The citizens of corporate towns, 1843 
Lytrox Last Bar. 1.1, The powerful and corporate asso- 
ciation they formed eyo themselves. 1887 LowsLi 
Democr. 32 They no longer belong to a class, but to a body 
corporate. 

. trangf, Forming one body constituted of many 
individuals. 

1880 Huxtey Crayyish 128 Such an organism as a crayfish 
is only a corporate unity, made up of innumerable partially 
independent individuals. 

5. Of or belonging to a body politic, or corpo- 
ration, or to a body of persons, 

Corporate name: the name by which a corporation ¢n- 
gages in legal acts, 

1607 SHaks, TY 1, ti. 213 it answer in a joynt and 
Corporate. voice. 19753 Hanway 7av. (1762) I. Ded. 
Your endeavours, in your private, as well as_ co te 
capacity. 1770 in Z-vaminer 4 May (1812) 286/2 Lord Den- 
Ligh. .asked what made a Corporate-act? Mr. Townsend, 
laughing, answered, an act of the Corporation. 1846 
MeCuttocn Ace. Brit. Pri (1854) IT. 449 All county 
gaols, and. .seventeen of the arent prisons under corporate 
jurisdiction, 1855 Act 19-20 Vict. c. 17 § 24 in Oxf. & 
Camb, Enactints. 248 The College, if a corporation, shall be 
assessed for the same in its corporate name, 1876 Dicay Real 
Prop. i, § 1. 12 The land ceased to be public land and be- 
came what we style corporate or private property. 

+C, quasi-adv, Into the body. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi xx. (2498) 206 In yong- 
lynges meete taken corporat nouryssheth. .the body. 

Corporate (kfipére't), v. arch. [f. L. cor- 

at-, ppl. stem of corporare-to form into or 
furnish with a body, f. corpus, corpor- body.] 

+1. trans. To form into a corporation or body 
politic; to incorporate. Ods. . 

31831 Act 23 Hen. VITI, c. 19 All and singuler politike 
bodies spirituall_ in anie maner of wise corporated, 1598 
Stow Surv. xiii. (1603) 449 Erected, corporated and en- 
dowed with Jandes. x6x1 Sreep Zheat. Gt. Brit, xxvii. 
(1614) 53/1 This city. .whom Henry VI corporated a county 
of itselfe, x63x Weever Anc, Fu. Aton, 446 This Hos 

a was..erected, corporated, and endowed. .by Queene 

ary. : : P 
‘2. To combine in one body; to : incorporate 
(with) ; to embody. : : 

x45 Hen, VIII in Stow Chson. (R.), Such notable vértues 
and princely qualities as you haue alleaged to. be corpo- 
rated in my person. 1626 Surrt, & Marku, Country Farme 
43 Corporated with the flower of Frankincense and aloes. 
31888 Pall Mall G, 5 Mar, af In, .‘public spirit’ London is 
notoriously and disastrously deficient. ‘The great thing 
needful is to corporate its conscience. - 

8. zxtr. To unite or join in one hae ape fi 

HH. More Song of Sou? nt. u. xix, Though she [the 
Soult cor orate with © rena yet. 1865 G, Merepiri ¥a- 
vine 6t At the threshold. .a number of the chief burgesses of 
Cologne had corporated spontaneously to condole with him. 
“Hence Corrporating J#/..a., incorporating. . - 

x88x GREENER Gur 307 Ie caine to these chronicles, 
corporating ills, stamping mills, corning milfs and solar 
stoves for Styine the powder, were in use, - 
_Corporately (kp sporétli), adv. [f. CorroratE 
a+-L¥2J- - . . oe 
+1, In or’as regards the body ; bodily. Ofs. . 

1494 ‘Fasran Chron, 'vu. cexxxin. 269 He founded’ the 
abbey of Feuersham. .where he nowe corporatly-restyth. 
‘2. In a corporate capacity; as a corporation. - 

x804-Lp, Excensorotc in East Reforts.V. 310 General 
corporate ‘acts required to be-done-by the whole, body cor- 
porately assembled, 2836 T. “Hook G. Gurney TIL. x18 
‘The Honorable John Company (as'the Court of Directors 
. are corporately called in that country [India]... - 2: 

Coxrporateness. * [f. as‘prec. + -NEsS.] -~ -*: 

+1. -Corpalence. Obs... (Cf. Coxronare-a, 1:): 

147 Boorpe Brev. Health xe. 36 Corpulence, corporate-; 
ness.or grosnes Of the ‘body. . 1847 Recorpe Fudic. Uri 43 
It is'a token of fattyng, ox growyng to 2 corppratenesse..: , 


‘CORPORATION: 
1:2. ‘ Bodiliness, :bedily substarice.’ Obs. 


-19729-3% in Batter vol. II. + ‘ 

3. The quality. of being a body corporate. 

3755 in Jouxson ; thence in mod, Dicts. : 

Corporation (kgipérzt-fon). Also 6 -acyon, 
6-7 -cion. [ad. L. corporation-em (Tertullian), 
n: .of action “f. ‘corpord-re to embody; in med, 
(Anglo)L. used in “sense 2- below. Also-in mod. 
F. : see Littré.] ; : 

+1,. The action, of incorporating ; the condition’ 
of being incorporated. Obs.- 

ats Res are V. 9/1, 18 Hen. VI, c. 20 As touchyng 
the Corporation of the ‘Toune of Plymouth. 1530 Parser. 
z09/: Corporation, corporation. 1340 Act 32 Hen. VIIT, 
c. 42 Thother company called ‘the Surgeons’, be not in- 
corporate, nor have anny maner of corporation. 1542 in 
Strype Eccl. Alem. 1.1. 376 An act ..for the union and 
corporation of small and exile benefices. - 

2. A number of persons united, or regarded as 
united, in one body; a body of persons. 

1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1348/2 He (Christ} doth 
. Incorporate all christen folke and hys owne bodye together 
in one corporacyon mistical. 1569 GoLpinc Hemin, 
Post. Ded. 14 The whole Churche..the whole corporation 
of those that are registered in the booke of life. 1597 
Hooxer £ccd, Pol, v. Ixxix. §.14 Some to appertain unto 
several corporations or companies of men. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 60/x The most odiows.. projects .. 
framed, and executed, by almost a corporation of that re- 
ligion. 1650 Funrer Pisgat ut. iv. 324 David [was] a 
grand preserver of them [Nethinims]}, who first made them 
a Corporation, 

8. Law. A body corporate legally authorized to 

act as a-single individual; an artificial person 
created by royal charter, prescription, or act of 
the legislature, and having authority to preserve 
certain rights in perpetual succession. 
_ A.corporation may be either aggregate, comprising many 
individuals, as the mayor and burgesses of a town, etc., or 
sole, consisting of only one person and his successors, as a 
king, bishop, or parson of a parish. According to their 
nature, corporations are termed civil, ecclesiastical (U.S. 
religious), cleomosynary, municipal, etc. 

161x Sreep /Yist, Gt. Brit. v. iv. 23 If there be any, bee 
hee priuate person, or be it corporation. 161g Raveicn 
Hist. World \1. 483 ‘Vhe Corporation or Body politike of 
the Citizens of Capua. rgsx Jounson Rambler No. 177 
P10 Some fragment of antiquity, as the seal of an antient 
corporation. 1765 Btackstone Cos. I. 469 Corporations 
aggregate consist of many persons united together into one 
society, and are kept up by a perpetual succession of mem- 
bers so as to continue for ever. .Corporations sole consist of 
one person only and his successors. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 150 Corporations aggregate cannot levy fines. 
1842 Dickens Amer, Notes iv, What we should term a 
Company of Proprietors, but what they call in America a 
Corporation, 1886 Stanuey Sinai § Pal. xiv. (1858) 446 
The ‘Santa Casa’ is spoken of by them as a living person, 
a corporation sole on which the whole city depends. 1875 
Poste Gaixs 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 1534 Some Universities have 
a visible existence in a number of individual members, and 
are then called Corporations. : . 

b.. Frequently used in the titles of incorporated 
companies, e.g. the Loudon Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Irish Land C., Oriental Bank C., Peruvian 
C., etc, 

4. An incorporated company of traders having 
(originally) the monopoly and control of their 
particular trade in a borough or other place; a 
trade-guild, a city ‘company’, (Now s0 called 
only in legal or formal language.) 

1g30 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. O. Sage 87 Ther is a 
corporacyon inade by the auctorite of the Mayre amongst 
fischmongers wtyn the..towne, 1634 Rainnow Labour 
(1635) go ‘he greatest of our Common-wealth have inrolled 
their names into the protection of some Corporation in this 
City. . 1703 Loud. Gaz, No. 4443/3 The several Corpora- 
tions, or City Companies, marched from their respective 
Halls, 2724 Swirr Dragicr’s Lett, vii, The whole corpora. 
tions of weayers in silk and woollen. 7 as 

5. spec. The muznicipal corporation; the civic 
authorities of a borough or incorporated town or 
city; the mayor, aldermen, and councillors. (A 
leading current use.) : : 

& 1734 Nour Exant. wt, viii, § 34.607 The Lord Mayor 
being Head of the. Corporation. 1829 Sourney Pilger. 
Compostela w, ‘Che Corporation A fund for their keep 
supplied. 1846 MeCurtocn Acc, Brit. Empire (1854) 3. 629 
A branch of the Corporation of the City of London. ~ 
*6.-The body; the abdomen; esp. when large 
and prominent. co//og, and wilear. : 


‘3953 Smobverr Cut. Mathone (1813) 1. 156 Sirrah } my cor- 
poration is made up of good wholesome English fat, 785 


Grose Dict, Vulgar Yougue sv. He has a glorious cor- 


poration. 1849 C. Bronte Svirley xvi. 242 Looming large . 


in full canonicals..with the dignity of an ample corporation, 
x890 Srurcron Teas. Dav. Ps. xvii, 10 gion was a notable 
instarice that a well-fed corporation is no security to life. 
“9, “attrtb, and Comd., as, corporation land, oath, 
seal, etc.; Corporation’ Act, the act of 1661, 
requiring all persons holding municipal offices to 
acknowledge the xoyal supremacy, to abjure re- 
sistance to the king, and to subscribe a declaration 
against the Solemn League and .Covenant,° and 
making ineligible for office all persons who bad 
not ‘within a year partaken of the communion as 
administered by the Church of England.-.: _.--~. 
Lx6gz- Baxttx Jef Baft. 318 When-all Burgesses «sare 
entered into a Corporation -by the Corporation: Oath of 
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Covenant. . 1672 Lssex Papers (Camden) 1. By This very 
thing of Corporacion Lands. 1724 in Picton Jifool Alunic. 
Rec, (1886), 11. 78 The Corporation Seale. 1776 Avan 
Saitn W. WN. 1,1. x..133 The Corporation spirit has ‘never 
prevailed among them. 1777 SHERiDan Sch. Scand. ut. ili, 
All the family race-cups ‘and corporation-bowls! 85§ 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xi, A bill repealing the Corporation 
Act, which had been passed by the Cavalier Parliament, 
-Hence (xorce-wds.) Coxpora‘tional a., of or be- 
longing to 2 corporation ; Corpora*tioner, a mem-~- 
ber of acorporation ; Coxpora‘tionism, the system 
or principle of corporate action. : 

1836 T, Hoox G, Gurney III. 238 Among all the soldier- 
officers, and mayors and corporationers. 1866 Dickens 
Lett, 18 Jan., I sat pining under the imbecility of constitu. 
tional and corporational idiots. 1883 Advance(Chicago) 16 
Aug, Indiyidualism against corporationism. 

Corporative (kgrporativ), a. [ad. L. corpo- 
ratio-us, f. ppl. stem of corporare to embody + 
-IvE. Cf. mod.F. corforatif.] Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of a corporation ; = CORPORATE @. 5. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Tale of Tyne vit. 121 She felt thata 
maintenance was due from corporative funds. 1841 Fraser's 
Mag. XXIII. 144 It is the corporative life that property 
derives from organic law that makes all the value. 1883 
Atheneune 14 ie r. 471/2 His treatment of the subject of 
monopolies, total or partial, individual or corporative, _ 

Corporator (kfporeitex). [n. of agent in 
L. form f. corporiire to embody.] A member of a 
corporation, esp. of a municipal corporation. 

1784 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 207/2 A man is not a corporator 
for his own sake. @1832 Macninrosi Revol, Wks. 1846 
II. 135 Almost all the sheriffs, and a majority of corporators 
and justices were..Catholics. 1862 Lp. Brovcuam Brit. 
Const. iii. 49 ‘The inhabitants, the individual corporators, 
did not hold of the Crown, but of the corporation, 2868 W. 
Sresuinc in M. Pattison Acad. Org. i.7 A corporator of 
the university is not necessarily 2 corporator of a college. 

+Corporature. Obs. [ad. L. corporatira, 
f, corporitre to embody: see -UBE.] 

1. Bodily form and constitution ; physique. 

1555 Even Decades 318 Thinhabitauntes are men of good 
corporature. 1607 'TorsELL Serfents (1653) 639 The King 
..is of a more eminent stature, and goodly corporature. 
1671 Bracrave Astrol. Physic 78 Those who are under the 
Sun are of a strong large corporature, and well.composed 
body. 1678-96 Piucurs, Corforature, the form or constitue 
tion of the body. : 

2. =Corvoratity 1; materiality. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul is. App. vi, That antiquate, 
secure, And easie dull conceit of corporature. 

Corporaus, corporax, var. CORPORAS. 

+ Coxpore, v. Obs. [a, OF. corpore-r to em- 
body, ad. L. covpordre ; see CORPORATE ¥.] évans. 
To incorporate ; to unite in one body. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. iii. (2495) 203 b/2 He 
corporyth and joyneth in himself waters and rennyth therto 

It 


in name & in substaunce, 


Corporeal (kpxpoorzil), a (sb.) [f. L. cov- 
Hob te Of tie datere’ of bady, Bodily,” hijcical 
(6. corpus, corpor- body) + -Au: cf, Conroreous.] 


- ad}. 

1. Of the nature of the animal body as opposed 
to the spirit; physical; bodily; mortal. 

r610 Heatey St, Aug. Citie of Godt 706 Corporeall shall 
hee [Christ] sit; and thence extend His doome on soules. 
@166r Fuuter MVorthies (1840) U1. 6 How inconsistent. .to 
couple a spiritual grace with matters of corporeal repast. 
370g Stavre Ann. Ref I. xxv. 281 Nor allowed of any 
manner of corporeal presence in the Sacrament. 1754 Suer- 
Lock Dése, (1759) I. vi. 202 It was universally agreed that 
all that was Corporeal of Man died, 2870 H, MacMItian 
Bible Teach, viit. 153 The corporeal frame of every human 
being. .is composed of the saine mineral substances, 

2. Ofthe nature of matter; material. 

3619 Fotnersy Atheom. 11, xii. § 1 (1622) 332 Of things 
corporeal, and incorporeall; of things Jiuing, and without 
life. 2660 Boyt: New Exp, Phys. dlech. xvii. 119 Whether 
». the exsuction of the Air do prove the place .. to be truly 
empty, that is, devoid of all Corporeal Substance. —xg2g tr. 
Dupin's Eccl, Hist. 17th C. I. v. 164 He holds..that..the 
Devils and the Damn‘d are punish’d by a Corporeal Fire. 
1988 Ruin Aristotle's Log. i. § 2. 7 Are genera and species 
corporeal ‘or incorporeal? gt: owEn Logic x. 334 Our 
conception of any corporeal thing must include... those 
obvious qualities, such as shape, color, specific gravity, 
ete. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) ITIL. 533 ‘That which is 
created 1s of necessity corporeal and vistle and tangible. 

3. Law. Tangible; consisting of material ob 
jects; esp. in Corporeal hereditament: see quot. 
1767. : 

¢3670 Honpes Dial. Com. Laws 45 Some Goods are Cor- 
poreal ., which may be handled, or seen; and some Incor- 

oreal, as Priviledges, Liberties, Dignities, Offices. 1767 
Beacksrons Comnt, 11.17 Corporeal hereditaments consist 
wholly of substantial and permanent objects, 1844 Wituiass 
Real Prop. 1x A manor, which is corporeal property. 1880 
Muirueap tr. Jus¢it. Gaius us § 12 Corporeal {things] are 
those that are jangle, such as land, a slave, a garment,’ 
gold, silver, and other things innumerable... i . 
~ 'b. Bodily; wherein the body is affected. 


1765 Buackstone Conine. 1.271 Degrees of nobility . iby. 


immediate grant from the crown; either expressed in writ- 
ing, by writs or letters patent, as in the creations of peers 
and baronets ; or by corporeal investiture, as in the creation 
of a simple Eng: ot Tin a whe 

4 Formerly used where Corrora. is now em- 
ployed. Obs, re ee ee: 
"2722 Sewer Hist. Quakers (1793) 1. Pref. 13 Death or any 
corporeal punishment. 1808 Afed. Frnud. KIX.1 Cana man 
really suffer corporeal pain, and have at the same time all 


“CORPOREITY. 


the criteria, etc.? 1832 Sin W. Hasniron Déseuss. (1852) 
408 He could enforce discipline by the infliction of: corpo- 
real punishment, f : So ME hs 2 aa aati 

B. sb. pl. [= corporeal things.] Things material. 

1647 H. More Song gf Soud u. 1. 1. vi, They [the’ senses] 
never knew ought but corporealls. -1678 CupworrH Juteld, 
Syst. 779 We should think of Incorporeals, so as not to 
Confound their Natures with Corporeals. : 

b. Things pertaining to the human body. zare. 

“1826 Blackw, Mag. XX. 1290/1 Of their mental powers, 
men. .form in general a pretty fair estimate, but they are 
often sadly out respecting corporeals. A 

ce. Law. Corporeal possessions. 

x880 Murrnuap Gaius u. § 14 Nor does it affect our defini- 
tion that there are corporeals included in an inheritance. 

+ Corpo'vealism. Od. [f. prec. + -Isu.] 
Materialism. ot 

1678 Cunwortn Jutell, Syst. 253 Imputations of Corpo- 
realism and Atheism. did, 767 The very Principles of the 
Atheistick Corporealism. ° Sen . 

+ Corpo'realist. Obs. A materialist. 

1646 J. Maine Sern. Unity (1647) 37 Another is a Cor. 
porealist, and holds the death of the Soul with the Body. 
1744 Berkevey Siris § 259 Some corporealists and me- 
chanics, who vainly pretended to make a world without a 
God. 2768-74 Tucker L2. Nat. (1852) I. 329 The atheists, 1 
believe, toa man were all corporealists, gre 3 noothersub- 
stance in nature besides matter. 1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 
253 uote, Perhaps..we may prove him a corporealist. 

Corporeality (kespoorée'liti). [f. as prec. + 
-1Tx.] The quality or state of being corporeal; 
bodily form or nature; materiality. 

1651 Biccs New Dis. »157 Emancipated from the gabar- 
dine of corporeality. ages cHarp Lect. Hist. it. iV. 375 
He falsely maintained the Corporeality as well as the Tra- 
duction of the soul. 1829 Sourney Sir 7. More (1831) 1. 333 
And assume corporeality as easily as form. 1882+3 Scnarr 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl, t. 801 The nature of the soul, whose 
corporeality he asserted. __ , 

b. humorously. Bodily substance ; body. 

x8s9 Sata Gas-light & D. ix. 112 Put your head, and 
subsequently your corporeality, into the Jong low coffee or * 
taproom. : : FY Late] 

Corporealization (kpzpoordaloizé'-fon). —_[n. 
of action f. next.] The making or figuring (of 
anything) as corporeal, 

31863 Drarer Jutell, Devel. Europe viii. (3869) 192 An 
animalization of religion and corporealization of God. 

Corpo'realize, v. [See -1zz.] érans, To render 
corporeal; to materialize. Hence Corno‘realized, 
Corpo'realizing A#/. a. : 

1797 Coreniwce in Athkenzum 19 July (1890) 98/2 A 
Mother is so holy and divine a being that I cannot endure 
any corporealizing epithets applied to her, 1833, Lana 
Elia (1860 362 Deeply corporealised and enchained hope- 
lessly in the grovelling fetters of externality. 

Corporeally (kpapderzili), adv. [f. Corro- 
REAL + -LY%.] Ina corporeal manner ; in or as 
to the body; bodily. 

2664 H, Mort Afysé, Jntg. xv. 53 Christ being thus really 
and Corporeally there, x744 Warburton Rev. Occas. Re- 
Slee. Ws PS They heard Jesus use a word in their vulgar 
idiom which signified to see corporeally, 1884 Chr. Contneu. 
12 June 833/2 Heseeins to be even more inischievous posthu- 
mously than while corporeally present, " 

Corpo'vealness. varc, [f. as prec. + :NESS.] 
Corporeal quality or condition ; materiality. 

1731 in Bawey. 2856 Rustin Afod, Paint, IIL. 1, xiii. 
§ 13 The poor leaves or waves were left, in mere cold cor- 
porealness, | 2, ates P we 

Corporeity (kjpor7iti), Also 7 -iety, -ity. 
{ad. med.L. corporettits, f, corpore-ws: see Conrro- 
REAL and -1ry. Cf, I. corpordtid.] ; 

1. The being of the nature of body; the quality 
of being, or having, a material body. ; 

x62t Burton Axuat. lel. 1, ii, 1 ii, These paradoxes of 
their [spirits'] power, corporcity, mortality, taking of shapes. 
x677 Hay Prin. Orig. Mat. 1. ti, 55 ‘The Notion of 2 
Spirit, or substance void of corporcity. 1693 Sourn Serum. 
il. 115 God..is as void of-Passion, or Affection, as he is of 
Quantity, or Corporeity. 1836 I. ‘Tavtor Phys, Th. 
stuother Life 30 It is probable that sensation is the result 
of corpereity: 1863 Mitt L-xvam, Hantilton 338 Corporeity, 
life, rationality, and any other, attributes of man, 

b. cones. Bodily substance, : antes cs 

1647,H, More Song of Soul uw, iii, ut. xxvii, How one 
Torm may Inact-a various Corporeity. 2660 R. Coxe 
Fustice Vind. 12 The outward Senses apprehend only the 
corporicty or substance of things represented unto them. 


' 3862 Saé, Rev, XIV. 283/2 Mind and matter, spirit‘and cor- 


poreity, 3884 PuunrtRe Spirits in Prison xvi. (1885) 400 
Imagining a subtle attenuated corporeity as investing the 
soul. . ‘ ‘ 
@. Bodily personality ; body, person.  collog. - 
1865 FE. Burnitr Walk Land's End 74 The very physical 
corporcity of a good and pure man commands respect and 
reverence,: ‘3880 World of Cant xi. (1885) 313 The dripping 
corporeity of the saturated saints. = ge NS Cote 
-+2. Earthliness ; ‘fleshliness ; carnality. Ods. . 
3653 H. More Conject. Cabbad, (1713) 50 Moses, having to 
deai with such Terrestrial Spirits; Sons of Sense and _Cor- 
oreity, 268: Granvit.. Sadducisinus 3, (1726) 85 Theit, 
Fompisation is not sufficiently defecated..from the Filth 
and unclean Tinctures of Corpority. ee a } 
3. Material or physical nature or,state. *}Some- 
times = Quantity of matter, density (ds.).°*. 
1664 Power Ex, Philos, m. ii, 255 An incomparable evic- 
tion of the Corporcity of Magneticall EMuviums, 1673 PAil. 
Trans. VILL. 6103 Whether.the Corporcity of Light would 
be in hast determin’d by meer Ratiocinations,’ x7so-tr. 
Leonardus Mirr, Stones 17 The two clements, namely. 


CORPOREO-. 


earth and watér, seain to have greater corporeity or density 
than the other-two elements, (1880 Fortz.. Rev. Apr. 483 
Newton. .pointed out that his views of colours were entirely 
independent of his belief in the corporeity of light. 

Corporeo-, in Comb. = CorrorEAl, -ALLY, 

1697 ). SERGEANT Solid Philos. 96 Man. .beinga Corporeo- 
Spiritual Thing, x850 Mansex Leé?., ete. 9 (2873) A host of 
other corporeo-spiritual Spake her . . 

+Corporeous -(kpptersss), a. Obs.. [f. L. 
corpore-us (see CORPOREAL) + -0US.] =: CORPOREAL. 

1669 Gate Crt, Geistiles 1. ut, iv. 53 We are immortal and 
cre: with reason, far otherwise than things cerporeous. 
2677 did. TIT, 26 A corporal or natural ‘cause, acting by 
corporeous and material motion. «1834 Lams Prague. 
Birton Wks. (1889) 553 Certain mad wits which helde God 
to, be corporeous, . a . 

Corporesse; var. of Corroras, 

Corporiety, obs. f. ConrorErry. 

+ Corpo:rification. Oés. {[n. of action from 
Corvonriry : see -aTIon.] The action or process 
of giving a body to, or of embodying; the fact 
of being embodied, embodiment. 

» x64x Frencit Distill, v. (1651) 108 A substance very dry, 
vitall, and radicall, having in it the beginning of corporifi- 
cation, x6s8 R. Wuire tr. Digby's Powd. Syuip. (1660) 
142 It is.no other then a corporification of the universal? 
spirit. 31864 I. B. Penny in_Athenaune No. 1928. 462/r 

‘hat higher corporification.. Eternal Nature. 

+ Corpo'rificative, ¢ Ods. rare. [f. as 
Corroriry:+ -IVE.] ‘That tends to ‘ corporify ’. 

164x Frencn DistilZ, v. (1651) 10 Yet these give it not a 
Corporificative matter. ~ . 

+Corpo'rify, v. Olds. [£. L. type *corporificare, 
f, compor- body: see -ry: cf, mod.F. corporifier.] 

1. ¢¥ans. To cause to assume a body or material 
form; to solidify. 

1644 Diany Nat, Bodies xiv. (1658) 160 These steams being 
thus corporified, 1686 W. Harris Lemery's Chym.1. xiv. 
(ed, 3) 347. The Salt of Vinegar fixed into the pores of the 

ral, as in an Harthy substance, proper to corporifie them. 
x707 Curios, in Hush, & Gard, 233 Water. hardens and 
corporifies it self into an Infinity of igures. 
.2. To Hevorporsis, unite into one body. 

1667 Observ, Burning of Lond. in Select. Harl. Misc. 
3793 449 Fire of itself is nothing but light which corpori- 

eth itself in the matter. 1707 Curios, in Husb, & Gard. 76 
The Juices..become a solid Body by corporifying them- 
selves with the Plant. 

Hénce Corporrified, Corpo‘rifying Pw, adjs. 

1662 J, Cuannter Van Héluont's Oriat. Pref. to Rdr., 
All Creatures, first those Externat and Corporeal, .and then 
those Internal, Spiritual, and Corporifymg ones. 1680 
Boyte Seep. Chem, 1, 112 A certain Spirituous Substance... 
by some mistaken for the Spirit of the World Corporify'd. 

Corpority, obs. f, CoRPOREITY. 


+ Gorporize, v. Obs. rare, [f. as prec. + -125.] 

_L. trans. =Corporiry. 
x69x E. Tayror Behmen’s Theos, Philos. xiv. 19 Which 

corporiseth the Elementary Concrets. = 
2. intr,To interpret or explain literally and 

materially ; the opposite of spirdtualize. 

‘ x608, Bret. Aotives cone. Rom, Haith Ded. x If Tertullian 

-.erred montanizing. .if Origen corporizing.’ 

Hence Corporized 44/. a., made corporeal. 

5; 2662 J. Srarnow tr. Behme's Rem. Whs,, 1st’ Apol, to By 

Tyicken 44 The Corporized Substantiality of the Humanity 

in boa ‘69x E. Taytor Behmien's Theos. Philos. 3x6 In 

‘which Angels and Holy Souls become corporized. 
Corporolate, obs. f CoRFORALATE. 

- Corporossity, 7. S, coliog.= Bulkiness of body. 
In quot. as a humorous title, after Ais excedlency, etc, 
1837 J. C. Neat Charcoal Sketches (Farmer), His corpor- 

osity touches the ground with his hands in a vain attempt 

to reach it, - ee ety : 
Corposant (kfzpdzent). Forms: 6 (corpus 
sancti),. 7 corpus sant,:(24) corpuzans, § 

(corpo zanto), corpusant, ( 2/7.) corpusanse, 8- 

corposant. See also Composant. [ad. Pg. and 

OSp. corpo santo = L, corpus sanctum holy body, 

or corpus sancti saint’s body: cf. Corsainr.] _: -. 
The ball of light which is sometimes seen on a 

ship (esg, about the masts or yard-arms) during a 

storm ;.also called ‘St. Elmo’s Fire ’. ; F 
rg6r Won Arte Natig. u. xx. = b, Shining exhalations 

that appeare in, tempestes ; whiche the Mariners call sazd- 

elmo or Corpus sanctt, 1655 Marvett Poems, First Anni. 
wersary 270, While baleful Tritons to the shipwrack’ guide, 
and corpasants along the tacklings slide. 1697 Dampier Voy, 

(1698) I: xv, 414 After foura clock the Thunder and the’Rain 

abated,‘and then we saw a Corpus Sant' at our Main-top- 

mast head, . This sight rejoic’'d our Men..for the height of 
the Storm is commonly over when the Corpus Sant is seen 
aloft. 1710 Brit, Apollo III. No, 94..2/1 A Vapor... by 

Marriners call’d ‘a Corfo Zanto.- 19738 T. SHaw Trav. 

Levant 363 Those luminous bodies which at sea skip about 

the masts and yards‘of ships, and are called coxpusanse_by 

the mariners. 1840 R..Dana Bef. Mast, xxxiv. 13x Upon 
the main top-gallant masthead was a ball of light, which 
the sailors name. a ‘corposant (corpus sancti), _x888-Jupbin 

Krakatoa'eo Captain Watson states that during the night 

the mastheads and yard-arms of his ship were ‘ studded with 

corpésants, - 0° : 
Lc aay Discolliminiunt’4t Some new-lighted’ Corpuzans 
of the'Army, or some young Paracket ¥ 

in the Universities, . will finish the other half. 

- Corprax, obs. f. Conporas, .-_- 


(For, 


kettoes now nursing up" 


Cor'ps (Kou): Pl corps (kéo1z). Also 8 corpse. 
“history, see Corrs. As short for corps | 
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darnide, it is found in French before 1700, and 
appears to have come up in English during Marl- 
borough’s campaigns. Here it was prob. at first 
pronounced like English cors, CorPsE; but before 
the end of the 18the. the French pronunciation 
generally prevailed, and with this the Fr. spelling 
was retained, while for the senses with the English 
pronunciation. the spelling corpse was established.] 

+1. The earlier spelling of Corrse ‘body’, in 
all senses of that word. Ods. , 

2. AGI. A division of an army, forming a tactical 
unit; a body of troops regularly organized; a 
body of men who ate assigned to a special service. 

1gix. Appison Syect. No. 165 ? 5 [In a letter ‘very 
modishly chequered with this Modern Military Eloquence *] 
Our Army being divided into two Corps. 1712 ~ ¢bid. No. 
289 p 2 An huge Army made up of innumerable Cor¢s, if [ 
may use that Term. 1753 Metmorn tr. Cicero's Lett. xiv. 
xvil, (R.), I immediately returned back to join my little corps. 
1258 Jounson, Coss, Corpse..s. A body of forces. 1793 
W. Roserts Looker-on (1794) i 382 No. 59 These little 
volunteer corps. .have already begun to make a sensible im- 
pression. 1796 Hull Advertiser 9 Jan. 1/4 A rescue and 
a riot by the rest of the corpse might possibly be the result. 
1814 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf, XII. 13 A corps consisting 
of about 12,000 rank and file of British infantry, a regiment 
of cavalry, and six companies of artillery. 1816 ‘Quiz' 
Grand Master \\. §3 He's ordered off to joina corps, Which 
he had never seen before. 1859 Mfusketry Instr, 84 A ser 
jeant, who does not belong to the corps of instructors of 
musketry. 1882 Ary Act 44-5 Vict. c. 58 pt. 5. 5. 190 
{15.. [Defines the expression ‘corps’.) 

Ib. In Fr. phrases: covfs @'armdée (kor darme’), 
a main division of an army in the field, an army- 
corps; corps de bataille (kor da bata‘ly’), the 
central part of an army drawn up for battle 
between the wings; corps de réserve (kor da 
rezg'rv), a reserve force kept out of the action, to 
give help if needed; corps volant (kor volah), 2 
body of troops intended for rapid movements. 
Also Corps DE GARDE. 

1904 Lond. Gas. No. 4044/2 His Grace .. ordered the 
Corps de Reserve to advance. 1962 Foote Orator1. Wks. 
1799 I. 200 If..we estimate this corps de reserve at the 
half only of the standing force. 1799 Piece Family Biog. 
II, 82 They had immediately sent a corps d’ observation 
into the larder, 2812 Examiner 24 Aug. 531/2 The Russian 
Army. .consisted of five Corps-d'armée, each of two divisions. 
1830 Gen. P. Tompson Exerc, (1842) I. 323 The apparition 
of a corps darmée under the tri-coloured flag. 

e. fig. 

1746-7 Hervey Medi. (1818) 129 It renders the flowery 
tribes a sort of immortal corps; for, though some are con- 
tinually dropping, yet..others are as continually rising to 
beautify our ers, x8z2 Q. Rev, XXVII. 117 Most of 
us have our little corps of consolations. 

3. gex. A body or company of persons associated 
in a common organization, or acting under a 
common direction. Cf. Cone sb.2 

2730, Burt Lett, NV. Scot, (1818) I, 21 This corps has a 
kind ‘of captain or magistrate presiding over them, whom 
they call constable of the caudys. 1803 Med. Fr7. 1X. 356 
The whole respectable corps of counsellors, attornies, and 
bailiffs. 1832 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. ix, The whole dramatic 
corps. 1832 Hr.Mantineau J7elaud vi, 103 Looking round 
-.on his. ragged corps of labourers. 1882 Pesopy Zag. 
Fournalisut xit. (1882) 87 One of the most brilliant of the 
corps of writers who made the reputation of the Saturday 
Review. 

fb. Corps diplomatique (Fr.): the body of 
ambassadors, attachés, etc. accredited to a par- 
ticular Court or Capital ; the diplomatic corps or 
body, In Burke = corps of Law: see CORPSE 4. 

1796 Burne Regie, Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 235 All this body 
of old conventions, composi the vast and voluminous 
collection called the corps aig lomatique, forms the code or 
statute law. 1806 Surr Weuier in Lond, (ed. 3) II. 88 
Making an eloquent defence of the whole corps diplomatigue 
against the charges of ‘the honourable gentlemen on the 
other side of the house’, 

_. lle. Comps de ballet (Fr.) : the dancers in a ballet ; 
the company of ballet-dancers at a theatre. 

@ 1845 Bannan Jngol. Leg., Aunt Fanny, A nymph of the 
corps deballet, 1849 Tuackeray Pendennis xiv, The glances 
which all the corps-de-ballet. .cast towards his box, 

44. Spirit of (the) corps (=F. esprit de corps): 
see Esprit. i corps: ina body, collectively (F. 
en corps). Obs. - : 

x767 Burke Corr, (2844) I. 235 The world greatly mistook 
you if they imagmed you would come in [to peal other- 
wise than in covfs. 1796 — Let. Noble Ld. Wks, VII. 
56 When. .they come to understand one another, and to act 
in corps, 1769 Funins Lett. xxx. 138, 1 am sorry to see.. 
the spirit of: the corps. 796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud, Nat, (x799) 11. 480 The spirit of corps animates them 
to such a degree, ete. 

Corps, bad obs. spelling of Courss, 

(Die to the spelling of cor's, corps, as conrse, and conse. 
quent tendency to confound the two words.) \ 

Corps de garde, . Also 6 -of gard, -du 
gard,7-du guard(e, 7 -de gard,6-8 -guard, 8 cor 
de guard; 6-7 Sc. corsgard, corps-guarde. [F. 
corps. de garde * petite troupe qui monte la garde, 
lieu on se tient cette petite troupe*. Introduced 
into Eng; bef. 1606, and: often corrupted to Court 


o guard, COURT OF GUARD.) 
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CORPSE. 


1. The small body of soldiers stationed on guard 
or as sentinels, i 

sggo Sin J. Suvrn Disc, Weapons ab, The bodie of the 
watch also or standing watch (as we were wont to terme it) 
they now call after the French, or Wallons, Cords du gard. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. ii, 12 Placed for Sentinell 
or in the Corps de gard. x606 Hottanp Seton, 187 The 
corps deguarde of the [Pretorian} Souldiers, which at that 
time kept watch and ward. 7659 Massincen Unnat, 
Combat v. ii, The sentinel slain, The corps de guard de- 
feated too. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5452/3 They were opposed 
by the Corps de Garde. 1926 CavaLurer Mee. 1. 81 When 
the Centry saw us, he gave notice thereof to the Cor de 
Guard, and the Cor de Guard to the Governor. 
_%. The post or station ocenpied by a small 
military guard; a guard-room or guard-house. 

1587 Harman tr, Besa's Serm, 334 (T.) False pastors, 
whom a man shall find..any where else than in their corps 
de gard. 1g9x Garnanp Art WVarre 59 When he is arrived 
at the Corps of gard, and hath..provided for all things 
necessarie for the watch of that night. 1600 HoLtann 
Livy xxv. xxxix. 579 Their weapons onely stood reared up 
in their corps de guard [stationibus). ax62z A. MRLvitie 
Zet. in Life Ui, 530 (Jam.) Within my own garison and 
corsgard. x705 Lond. Gas, No. 4129/2 The Wall between 
that Room and the Corps de Guard was. .thrown down. 
3870 tr. Archmann-Chatrian's Waterloo 125 In front of the 
archway of the corps-de-garde. ; 

Corpse (kfips, kgis), sé. Formerly 4-8 corps ; 
also 6-7 corpes, Sc. corpis. E. corps, orig. 
merely a variant spelling of the earlier ME. cors 
(see Congr), a. OF. (11-14th c.) cos =Pr. cors :— 
1.. corpus body. In the 14th c, the spelling of OF. 
cors was perverted after L.. to corps, and this fashion 
came also into Eng., where corps is found side by 
side with cors, and became gradually (by 1300) the 
prevalent, and at Iength the ordinary form, while 
at the same time cors, from 16th c. spelt Corse 
(q.v.), has never become obsolete. In Fr. the # is 
a mere bad spelling, which has never affected the 
pronunciation. In Eng. also, at first, the 2 was 
mute, corps being only a fancy spelling of co7s; 
but app. by the end of the 13th c. (in some parts 
of the country, or with some speakers) the 2 began 
to be pronounced, and this became at length the 
ordinary practice; though even at the present day 
some who write corpse pronounce corse, at least in 
ening The spelling with final ¢, corse (perhaps 
taken from the modern pl. compses) was only a rare 
and casual variation before the 19th c., in which it 
has become the accepted form in the surviving 
sense 2, which is thus differentiated from Corrs, 
used with French pronunciation in the military 
sense. In Fr, covs, corps the pl. is the same as the 
sing, ; in Eng. also the ordinary plural down to 
14750 was corfs, though corpses is occasional from 
16th c, In the r7thc. corps moaning a single dead 
body was often construed as a plural = ‘ remains’, 
as is still the case dialectally ; in Sc., corps pl. gave 
rise to a truncated singular corp before 1500. 

Comparing the history of I’, covs, corps, and that of Ing. 
cors, corps, corpse, we see that while modF, (kor) has in 
pronunciation lost the final s, Eng. has not only retained it, 
but pronounces the J, and adds a final ¢ mute, which is 
neither ig bang ome nor phonetic, but serves to distinguish 
the word from the special sense spelt corps and pronounced 
£04) fe 
+1. The body of 2 man or of an animal ; a (living) 
body; a person. Obs, (before the spelling corpse 
was established.) 

cxg28 Coer de L. 1984 (MS. x5th_c.), And fel on knees 
down of his hors And badde Mercy, for Goddes corps. 1399 
Lanat. P. Pl, B. xv. 23 pe whiles I quykke be corps- call 
am I anima, ¢1386 CHaucer Six Thopas 197 (Harl,) God 
schilde his corps [so 3 SS. of 6-rexts, 3 cores fro schonde. 
e1400 Beryn 3246 AS myne owne corps [yi hors] I woll 
cherrish hym. 1494 Fanyan Chron. vi, clxxx. 177 Foure 
Knyghtes, whiche were called gardeyns of her corps. 1g00- 
zo Dunnar Thistle § Rose 94 This awfull_beist..wes.. 
Rycht strong of corpis. 1528 Lynpesay Dreme 136, 1 
thocht my corps with cauld suld tak no harme. 1979 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 166 Her soule unbodied of the 
burdenous corpse [izes forse, remorse]. 1607 WALKINGTON 
Ost. Glass 38 Wee often see. .a faire and beautifull corpes, 
but a foule vgly mind. 1667 Mrrox ?. Z. x. 6or To stuff 
this Maw, this vast unhide-bound Corps. 1707 E, Warp 
Hi: eaiv, 1. X, I shov'd my bulky Corps along. 
-2. esp. The dead body of a man (or formerly any 
animal). . @ with epithet dead, Hfeless, etc: (now 
felt to be pleonastic in ordinary speech), « ' 
: 61385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 677 Cleopatras, Forth she fette 
This dede corps [so 5 A7SS., 3 cors! and in the shryne yt 
shette. 1490 "Exxroit Eneydos iv. 19 Vpon a deed corps to 

ke vengeaunce soo inutyle. 54z Upait Zrasaz. Apoph. 
336 Filled up with dedde corpses. 1593 Suaxs, 2 Hen. VJ, 
itt. ti, 132 Enter his Chamber, view his breathlesse Corpes. 
x61r Binte Zsa. xxxvil, 36 They .were all dead corpses. 
1788 V. Knox, JVinter' Even, Il. vi. viii, 263, I would re- 
animate thy liféless corps, ¢1850 Avad, Nes, (Reldg.) 645 
He is now a lifeless corpse. . : Sean ip 

b. stzply. (The ordinary current sense.) 3 

¢13x5 Stioreuam 88 At complyn hyt was y-bore ‘To the 
beryynge, That noble corps of Jhesu Cryst. ¢2386 Cnaucer 
Sq7s. 7. 511 As in a toumbe is al the faire aboue And vnder 
is the corps [so 3 AZSS., 2 cors, 2 cours}, ¢1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn vit. (3890) 30 She fell doune dyuerse tymes 
vpon the corps. 1548-9 Mar, Bk. Cont. Prayer, Offices 24 
The priest, metyng the Corps at the Churche style. 160% 


CORPSE: 


Suans. -7u2.-C. ut, ii. 162 Then make.a Ring about the 
Corpes of Cxsar, 1732 Leniarp Sethos II. 1x. 327 He in- 
treated them to bury the king’s corpse.. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 11. 466 The’ burials of the ‘lurks are’ decent. The 
corps is attended by the relations... 1839 TutrLwaLt Greece 
VIII, 73 The ditch... was now partly flied with arms and 
corpses, wo — pane 
.- Fe. pl, coxps=corpses. Obs. 
1393 Gower Conf. II. 201 That he might over Tiber go 
‘Upon the corps that dede were Of the Romains. _x57r 
Hanmer Chron. Ired. (1633) 151 The entrance .. was ful of 
heads, ‘legs, and armes, dead corps. r1g96 Suaxs. 1 Hex. 
IV, % i. 43 A thousand of his people butchered: Vpon 
whose dead corpes there was such misuse. . By those Welsh- 
women done. 1620 Mippieton Chaste Maid u. ii, The 
dead corps of poorcalyesand sheep. 1635, CowLey Davideis 
ut. 603 With thousand Corps the Ways around are strown. 
x713, Appison Cato 1. i, The corps of half her Senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly. 1748 Zarthg. Peri ii. 163 
To collect and convey the Corps which could be found. 

+d. pl. cords, said of a single body =‘ remains’. 

16x3 Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, When as his corps are 
borne to be enshrin’d. 163x Weaver Anc. Jun. Mon. 475 
Her corps were taken vp. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondt's 
Evouena 31 The corpes of the Prince were.. brought to the 
Palace. 1655 Futcer Ch, Hist. vin. i. § 5 On the same day 
his Corps were buried at Westminster. [Still common in 
Sc, and north. dial.] : 

e. “sing. corp. Sc. and zorth. dial. 

61470 Henry IVallace 1x.1544 With worschip was the 
corp graithit in grawe. 1858 Ramsay Rewmzn. vi. (ed. 18) 182 
In Scotland the remains of the deceased person is called the 
‘corp’. 1878 Dickinson Cuntbrld. Gloss., Corp..(north) a 
corpse. Sc. Proverb, Blest is the corp that the rain rains 
on, Blest is the bride that the sun shines on. 

+3. Alchemy. = Bovy sb. 22a. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. Il. 85 But for to worche it sikerly Be- 
twene the corps and the spirit, Er that the metall be parfir, 
In seven formes it is set Of all. : 

+4, = Bopy sd.9, 17, 18: Collective whole or 
mass; the substance, main portion, bulk, or 
sum; body (of law, science, etc.) Corps of Law = 
corpus Juris. Obs. (before corpse became the usual 
spelling.) 

1380 Wycur Sel. Wks. ILI. 504, | suppose .. pat po 
gospel of Crist be hert of po corps of Gods lawe. 1533 
More 4 ology iv, Wks. 849/2 Though the corps and bodye 
of the scripture be not translated vnto them in theyr mother 
tongue, 1548 Upat. Eras. Par., Luke v. 69b, The summe 
and the corpse of all sinnes together in generall. 1386 J. Case 
Praise of musiche 32 Some éyxuxdo7vatdeia, the whole corpse 
and body of sciences. 1622 Cantis Stat, Sewers ‘1824) 32 
‘There is better concord betwixt the Title and Body of my 
Statute, for the Corps of the Act perform as much as the 
Title promised. @1626 Bacon Max. & Uses Com. Law 
Ep. Ded. (1630) 2 One competent and uniforme corps of law. 
r6sr N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u. xxvii. (739) 121 The 
corpse of this Act is to secure the King’s Title. 

+b. A body of persons. Sometimes /ig. from 1, 


‘body’ as opposed to ‘members’. Ods. 

7544 Sir T. More Led, in Strype Eced. Mem, 1. App. xlviii. 
134 Sith al Christendom is one corps. 164x Br. Mounracu 
Acts § Mon, (1642) 93 Concurring... to make up a Corps or 
Society. x65 C. Cartwaricur Cert, Relig. 1. 62 The whole 
corps of Christendome. ‘ 

te. Corps politic = body politic: cf. Bopy sd. 
14. Obs, 

1696 Puittirs, Corps Politick, or Bodies Politick, are 
Bishops, Deans, Parsons of Churches and such-like, who 
have Succession in one Person only. 272x in BatLey, 

5. (corps, rarely corpse). The endowment of an 
office: +a. of a sheriffdom or other civil office. 

1542-3 Act 34-35 Hen. VIII, c. 16 § x ShireffeS .. stande 
..chargeable towarde his highnes..with diuers auncient 
formes annexed vnto the corps of the same counties, 

b. of a prebend or other ecclesiastical office. 
(med.L. conpies prebende.) 

1580 App, Durh. Halim. Rolls (Surtees) 195 Mant de 
Rellye. being the Corps of the ix prebende, per annum, 7 
Zi. Ibid, 200 Mannt de Holme, being parcell of the Deane 
his corps, per annum, 12 @, x§97 Hooxer Zccl. Poly. 
Ixxx, § 1x Where the corps of the profit or benefice is but one 
the.title can be but one man’s. 1600-30 L, Hutren Antig. 
Oxford in Plammer Elisab. Ox/. (1887) 83 The Parsonage 
thereof [Ifley] is the peculiar Corps of the Archdeaconry of 
Oxford: 1624 Br. Mounracu Jxzoc, Saints 48 A Deanerie 
of good Corps and value. 1723 AsumoLe Aztig. Berks I. 
47 Part of this Parish is the Corpse of a Prebendal Stall in 
the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 1766 Entick London 
IV. erg Lhe prebends.. are Bromesbury .. whose Corps 
lies in the parish of Willesden, etc. 1868 Freeman Norn, 
Cong. (ed. 3) I. viii. 273 Other portions of the estates... 
became the corpses of various prebends. 

-6. Comb., as‘corpse-bearer, -chesting (Sc.), -hood, 
«sheet ;:corpse-like ‘adj. ; corpse-cooler U.S, (see 
quot.) ; corpse-gate (dial. -yat, -yett, etc.) = 
Liou-GaTe; corpse-light = CORPSE-CANDLE 2} 
corpse-man, transl. L. zstor, one who burs 
corpses 3 corpse-plant, a name given in U.S. to 
Monotropa uniflora on account of its fleshy-white 
colour; ‘corpse-preserver U.S. =: corpse-cooler; 
corpse-provider (s/azze), a doctor; corpse-quake 
(see quot.) ; corpse-reviver (U.S. s/aig), a kind 
of ‘ mixed.’ drink ; corpse-watch (sce quot.). Also 
CoRPSE-CANDLE. ' : 

“1863 Ruskin Adusera P. (1880) 136 The massy shoulders 
of those *corpse-bearers [the waves of the sea]. 3827 Hoce 
in Blackw, Mag. XX1.71 Were you present at the *corpse- 
chesting ?:1874 Kyicut Died, Mech., *Corpse-cooler,a tem- 
porary coffin or shell in which a corpse is laid to delay the. 
natural decay by'exposure to ‘an artificially cooled atmo- 
sphere, 1855 Roninson IWVAithy Gloss. Corpse Vai, the 
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Leich gate or Corpse-gate of the -archzologist: 1864 
Chambers’ Encycl: sv. A corpse-gate is very common in 
many partsof England. 1820 Scorr J/vanhoe xiii, To pre- 
vent my being recognised I drew the *corpse-hood over 
my face. x80r — Glenfinias xxxi, The *corpse-lights 
dance—they're gone. 1823 Byron /sland ‘i. iv, He.. 
vanish’d like a corpse-light from a grave. 1830 Tennyson 
Poewts 32 ‘All cold, and dead, and *corpselike grown. 1862 
Lytron Sir. Story I. 349 There “it was before me, corpse- 
like, yet not dead. 187x R. Extis Catulius lix. 5 Some 
half-shorn *corpseman. 1889 Bostoz (Mass.) Jril. 15 Feb. 
2/4 A New York grave digger says that persons of his calling 
are subject to what is called ‘ *corpse quake’. It attacksa 
digger while he is about the cemetery, the victim shaking as 
though suffering from achill. 1818 Scotr H7t. Afid?. xvii, 
* Her throat’s sair misguggled and mashackered..she wears 
her *corpse-sheet drawn weel up to hide it.’ 1844 Lincarp 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. ix. 45 note, To watch the dead.. 
is called in the north of England the lake-wake, from the 
Saxon Zicwecce, or “corpse-watch. 

Corpse (kpips), v. slang. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To make a corpse of, to kill. valgar. 

1884 Gd. Words June 400/: [His] attempt to ‘corpse’ a 
policeman, 1884 WV. § Q. Ser. vi. IX. r20/2 Tocorse. This 
1s one of many customary and coarse ways of menacing the 
infliction of death. It is horribly familiar in London. 

2. Actors slang. To confuse or ‘put out’ (an 
actor) in the performance of his part; to spoil (a 
scene or piece of acting) by some blunder. 

1873 Slang Dict., Corpse, to stick fast in the dialogue ; to 
confuse or put out the actors by making a mistake. 1886 
Cornh. Mag. Oct. 436 (Farmer) He [an actor] expressed a 
hope that Miss Tudor ‘ wouldn't corpse his business’ over 
the forge-door again that evening. 

Corpse-cam:dle. [f Corrsz sd.] 

+1. ‘A thick candle used formerly at lake-wakes’ 
(Halliwell). Ods. 

2. A lambent flame seen in a churchyard or 
over a grave, and superstitiously believed to appear 
as an omen of death, or to indicate the route of a 


coming funeral. 

1694 Burtunocce Reason 201 What will. . falmeer Somatist 
say to the Corps-Candles, or Dead Mens Lights, in Wales? 
1696 Ausrey A/isc, 231 Those fiery apparitions (Corps 
Candles) which do as it were mark out the way for corpses 
to their xo.uznrnptov and sometimes before the parties them- 
selves fall sick. 1825-7 Hon Lvery-day Bk. 1. rorg The 
exhalations in church-yards, called corpse candles, denoted 
coming funerals. 1876 Tennyson Harold mu, i, Corpse- 
candles gliding over nameless graves. 

Co'rpseless, ¢. In 6 corpslesse. [f. Conrse 
5b. +-LESS,] Without a corpse; + without a body, 


incorporeal (ods.). 

1g96 Bete Surv. Pofery ui. x. 445 Neither doth the 
father dwell in him corporally (who is corpslesse). 

Corpslet, obs. f. CORSLET. 

+Corpule. Os. rare. [irreg. formed dim. 
of L. corpus body.] =Corruscie. 

rs4x R. Cortanp Galyen’s Terapeut. 2 E ij, Our bodies 
are nat composed of corpules, motes, nor of poores. 

Corpulence (kg'spiz/léns). [a. F. corpulence, 
ad. L. corpulentia, n. of quality f. corpulentus 
CorPuULENT: see -ENOE.] 


+1. Habit of body; size. Ods. 

¢1477 Caxton Faso 12 b, Her..ladyly may[n]tiene and 
her noble facon_and corpulence. ¢ 1489 — Blanchardyn 
xxiv. (1890) 82 He was of so hyghe & bygge corpulence. 
149% — Vitas Patr.(W. de W. 1495)1. i. 3 b/2 Of corpulence 
he was lene by his abstynence. : 

2. Bulk of body; over-bulkiness, obesity. 

rg8r Muccaster Posttions xxi. (58) po Running.. 
abateth the fleshinesse, and corpulence of the body. 667 
Mitton P. L. vu. 483 Some of Serpent kinde, Wondrous in 
length and corpulence. 1871 Narueys Prev. §& Cure Dis. 
m1. 1. 6r5 The dryness of the air is not favourable to corpu- 
lence in our country [U.S.]. 

b. concr. Corpulent persons. (soce-use.) 

1884 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 2/t A real family boat, 
crowded with corpulence of both sexes. . 

+3. Material quality or substance; corporeity. 
Obs. rare. : 

21625 Boys ks. eo 584 Distinct and divers from the 
substance and corpulence of the wood. oe 4 
‘Corpulency (kfspizilénsi). Also 6-7 -cie 
(ad. L.-corprlentia: see prec, and -ENOY.] 

+1. Bigness of body; size, bulk. Ods. 

1845 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde (1564) 19 b, Of equal 
commilaneta or bones: 1g94‘L. B. £ Beh F; teats 
tt. 597 The soule of a great manis not greater then the soule 
of a little man, in regard of corpulency, 1616 Surri. & 
Marku, Country Faring 121 The dogge .. for the keeping 
of the Farme, must be of grosse and great corpulencic. 

2. =CORPULENCE 2, 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 896 The Drones 
. by reason of unwieldinesse, or corpulency of their bodies. 
1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Psend; Ep. 1v. x. 204 They are generally 
fats.and ranck of the savours which attend upon sluttish 
corpulency. 1791 Bosweit Johnson 28 Apr. an. 1783, 
Talking of a man who was grown very fat, so as to be in- 
commoded with corpulency. 1858 Froupr A7s¢. Eng. II, 
257 The king’s health. was growing visibly weaker; his 


corpulency was increasing. 
+b. concer. Obs. i . é 
x64x Mitton Anzmady, (2851) 246 Wipe your fat corpu- 
lIencies out of our light. | ee ae 
-43,- Material quality or substance, density. Qds. 


594 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) apt This meat 
[Manna]had no corpulencie to fatten them. 1643 Hammonp 
Sernt. vii. Wks. 1684 IV. 516 Men,.phansie God ped’ Bans, 
with matter and corpulency. 1644 Dicny Nat. Bodies viii. 
(2658) G7 Flame,, being mixed with smoke and other corpu- 


-“CORPUS. 


Jency. “1691 Ray Creation 1. (1701) 169 The heaviness and 
corpulency of the Water. 3 Fe Se ae 

Corpulent (kpzpiEnt), a. Also 5-6 -olent, 
[a. F. corpulent, ad. L. corpulent-us, £ corpus 
body: see -ULENT.] : _ ’ 

41. Of the nature of a physical or. material body: | 
solid, dense, gross. Ods. 3 : 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xiv. i.(Lollem. MS.) Amonge 
bodies be erbe is most corpulent [corAulentissimuni|-and 
hap leste of sotilte. 1578 Banister Hist. Mant. 20 The 
bodie of the Vertebre is the corpulent_and grosse parte 
therof, 2379 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 84 [The] 
winde. .enterith..every place..not alreddie fulfilled with 
sum other corpulent bodye. 16s0 Butwer Anthropomet. 116 
Meat being in its own nature corpulent..and grosse. 

2. Large or bulky of body; fleshy, fat. 

1440 Gesta Rom. \xv, 281 (Harl. MS.) He was corpulent - 
and hévy, 3494 ‘Fasyan Chrom. vi. clviil. 147 Bernulphus 
knyghtes were fatte, corpolent, and shorte breth. 1596 
Suaks. x Hen. JV, 11. iv. 464 A goodly portly man yfaith, 
and a corpulent. 1650 Butwer Anthrofontet. xxii. 242 
He could not endure a corpulent souldier. 1706 HEARNE 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 30r He was a great Fat, Corpu- 
lent Fellow. 1824 W. Invixe 7. Trav. 1.66 Being rather too 
corpulent to dance. 1868 Pearp Water-farm. xii. 116 The 
good brothers. looked anxiously at many a2 corpulent carp. 

transf, 1616 Surei. & Marku. Country Farnte 44% Some 
call it the bodie, or corpulent vessell, or the gourd. 1884 
Tllust, Lond, News 27 Sept. 291/3 A work in two corpulent 


quarto volumes, 
+3. Corporeal; material. Ods. [So L. compu- 


Zentus in Tertullian.] 

«1619 Fotuersy 4 theomt, 1. xit. § 3 (1622) 127 Sometimes 
certaine Spirits (though not corpulent, nor palpable) doe 
compasse round about vs. 1641 Mitton Ch. Gout, 1, iii. 
(2851) x58 Howcan the minister of the Gospel manage the cor- 
pulentand secular trial of bill and processe in things meerly 
Spiritual? 1643 Hammonp Serv. vil. Wks, 1684 IV. 516 To 
think anything pleasure which is not corpulent, and carnal. 

Co‘rpulentness. vare. [f. prec, +-NESS.] = 
Corrunency : in quot. in sense 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. iv. (Tollem. MS.), 
Celum Empireum is be firste body, moste symple in kynde, 
and hab leste of corpolentnesse. hog 

|| Corpus (kf-upds). Pl. corpora (kp-1pori). 
[L.; =body.] 

1. The body of a man or animal. (Cf. corpse.) 

Formerly frequent ; now only humorous or grotesque.- 

cx440 York Afyst. xxxiii. 430 We ar combered his corpus 
for to cary. 1490 Caxton Eneydos li. (1890) 143 They came 
wyth the corpus, makyng gret mone. 1g3x in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 104 He was lothe to goe and see the 
ded corpus. 1709 Brit. Afollo 11. No. 19. 3/2 His Conpus 
(Now bulky as Porpus), 1799 Piece Fam. Biogr, 11, 108 
They ate up his corpus, his hands and his feet, 1849 Lytron 
K. Arthur 1x. xevi, Asick polypus..Stretch'd out its claws 
to incorporate my corpus. @ 1854 Vrilikins §& his Dinah (in 
Mus. Bonguet, No. 452) He kissed her cold corpus a 
thousand times o’er. . 

2. Phys. A -structure-of a special character or 


function in the animal body, as corpes callosune, 
the transverse commissure connecting the cerebral 
hemispheres; so also corpora quadrigemina, 
striata, etc. of the brain, corpus spongiosum and 


corpora cavernosa of the penis, etc. 

1706 Puntirs (ed. Kersey), Corpus Callostint (in Anat.) is 
the upper Part, or Covering of a Space made by -the 
joyning together of the right and left Side of the inward 
Substance of the Brain. 1851 Carpenter Afan, Phys. (1865) 
581 The ganglionic matter ‘of the Corpora Striata. 1874 
—Ment. Phys. App. (1879) 7x5 Experiments on the Corpora 
Quadrigemina (or Optic Ganglia). 1869 Huxiey Phys. xi, 
298 The floor of the lateral ventricle is formed by a mass of 
nervous matter, called the corpus striatunt, ve 
. 3, A body or complete collection of writings or 
the like; the whole body of literature on any 


subject. ; 
w72g-sr Cuambers Cyd s.v., Corpus is also used in 
matters of learning, for several works of the same nature, 
collected, and bound together... We have also a corpus of the 
Greek poets .. The corAus of the civil law is composed of 
the digest, code, and institutes, 1865 Moziny Afivac, i. 
16 Bound up inseparably with the whole corfrs of Christian 
tradition. 1876 Giapsrone in Contents. Rev, June 14 
Assaults on the ‘corpus of Scripture. 1886 4 chenwroe a 
Aug, 211/: The completion ‘of such a’corpus of Orienta 
numusmatics. P . oo 

4, The body or material. substance -of anything ; 
principal, as opposed to interest or income. 

1844 Witiiams Lead Prof. (1877)225 Not only the income, 
but also the corpus of any property, whether real or per- 
sonal. x884 Lazy Rep. 25 Chance. Div. gxx_ If these costs 
were properly incurred they ought to be paid out of corpus 
and not out ofincome. . ihe 

5. phr. Corpus delict? (see quot. 1832). Corpus 
Juris: a body of law; esp. the body of Roman or 
civil law (corpus juris civilis). . ee 

1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) L. xxiv. 479, Corpus delicti (a 
phrase introduced by certain modern civilians) is a collective 
name for. the sum or aggregate of the various ingredients 
which make a given fact a breach of a given law. . /2id, 11, 
xlv. 796 ‘The very best attempts yct made to‘distribute the 
corpus juris into parts. x891 Fortn, Rev. Sept. 338 The 
translation. .of the Corpus Juris into French. 

+6. By corpus bones: perh. a confusion of corpus 
Domint and Goddes bones: cf. also cops-body !'s.y. 
Cops 2, : : : 

1386 Cnaucer Pard. Prod. 28 By corpus [2 AZSS. corps] 
bones, but I hauetriacle. — Prvoress’ Prod. x (Harl.) ‘ Wel 
sayd, by corpus boones {6 7ex/s corpus dominus] !’ quod 
oure host.- — Afonk's Prof. 18 By corpus [Har/. corpes, 

| Petz, goddes] bones, I wol haue thy knyf. 


CORPUS: CHRISTI. 


: Corpusanse, corpusant; see CoRrosanr. - 

~ | Corpus Christi (kgxzpis kri-stei, ti). [L.; 
:= Christ’s: body.]. R.C.Ch. The Feast of the 
Blessed Sacrament or Body of Christ, observed on 


the Thursday after Trinity.Sunday. ae 
+, In‘many places (2g. -at‘York and Coventry) it was regur 
larly celebrated by performance of the Sacred Plays, or 
Pageants ;. hence coe Christi play... aad 
* 3377 Lanai. P. PZ B. xv. 381 As clerkes in corpus-christi 
feste Singen & reden. ¢ 3415 Crowned King 19 On Corpus 
Christi even. 1476 in York dzyst. Introd. 37 All be artifi- 
cers belonging to Corpus Xt! Plaie. 3535 Stzwart Cro, 
Scot, III, 168 This samin tyme. .Completit wes. .Of Corpus- 
cristie the solempnitie. ‘¢x340 J. Hevwoon Jour P..P, in 
Hazl. Dodsiey J. 374 This deviland J were of old acquaint- 
‘ance; Tor oft, in the play of Corpus Christi, He hath 
played the devil at Coventry. 1656 Dugpate Antiq. War- 
wickshive 116/x The pageants that were play'd therem, upon 
Corpus Chine das: 1863 Loner. Wayside Inn, Theol. Tale 
‘25 He..At’ plays of Corpus-Christi oft was seen. 1885 
Catholic Dict. 227/ s.v., This custom of carrying the 
Blesséd Sacrament in procession on Corpus Christi. : 
Corpuscle (kP1pds'l, kpipz's’l). [mod. ad. L. 
conpuscttl-um, dim. of L. corpus body.] 
‘LL. A minute body or particle of matter. Some- 
times, identified with atowe or with molecule. 
, 1660 Boytr New Exp, Phys. Mech. i. 25 Bach Corpuscle 
enceayours,to beat offall others. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. 
. Proportion 124 Corpuscles, or the smallest Bodies that can 
possibly be.seen. .these Corpuscles are made of Atoms, or 
the smallest bodies in Nature, 1697 Potrer Antig. Greece 
1v. vill, (t715) 242 For from their Bodies on the Pile do fly 
Enrag’d Corpuscles justling in theSky. 1725 Watts Logic 
1, dif. § 4 Who knows what are the figures of the little cor- 
puscles that compose and distinguish different bodies? 1812 
Sir-H, Davy Chem. Philos. 56 Whether matter consists of 
indivisible corpuscles, or physical points. 
' +b. Little body (of an animal). Ods. 
* 1668 Hodxe Aicrogs, 197 This pretty little grey Moth.. 
could very nimbly, and as it seem’d very easily move its cor- 
puscle, through the Air, from place to pl 7 
+2=*Phys,, Any minute body: (usually of micro- 
scopic size), forming a more or less distinct part 
‘of the-organism. . . 3 
* Often with defining attributes, or specific additions (chiefly 
in plural), as blood-corpuscies (see also b), lymph-c.; gus- 
tatory or taste, tactile or touch c, Malpighian corpusctis: 
certain minute bodies in the substance of the spleen (sp/exze 
ci), and of the kidney, Pacinian c., c. of Vater: minute 
bous bodies enclosing.the ends of nerves in various parts 
of the body, esp: in the fingers and toes. 
>'x74x Monro- Anat. Nerves (cd. 3) 73 The Edges of the 
semilunar Valves are duplicated with a muscular Corpuscle 
in the Middle. 1845-6 G, E. Day tr. Sinzon’s Anti. Chent. 
I, t26 Since lymph-corpuiscles also pass into the blood, the 
formation of blood-corpuseles from them in the blood-vessels 
cannot be denied. .18g8 Carrenter Meg. Phys. § 399 Little 
round corpuscles; which are emitted .. from the, spore-sacs, 
and which’are the true germ-cells, sp G, Witson Gate- 
ways Knowl, (ed. 3)99 The tips of’ the fingers..possess 
..€n unusual supply of certain minute auxiliary bodies 
called ‘tactile ¢oypuscles. 1878 Bett Gegenpaugr’s Comp. 
Anat.’ 15 Such corpuscles of ‘protoplasm as are provided 
with a nucleus are.called cells. aes . , 
b. ‘esp. (f2.) Minute rounded or.discoidal bodies, 
constituting a large part.of the blood in man and 
other vertebrates, - - : - 
1845-6 G, E. Day tr. Sianoz's Anim. Chem. T. 106 On shak- 
ing the blood with oxygen gas, the corpuscles became 
‘brighter and more transparent. 1869 Huxiey Phys. (ed. 3) 
iii, 65 The particles, or-corpuscles, of the blood. :called re- 
spectively the réd corpuscles and the colourless corpuscles. 
8. Bot.=Conrusovnom rb. - 
Corpuseulay (kerpyrskirlax), a. [fF 1. type 
*corpuscularis, f. corpuscul-num.: see prec,.and -AR, 
Cf. mod.F. corpuscelaire.| « ‘ a 
1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of cor- 
puscles; consisting of corpuscles. oy at 
(x67x. J. Wenster Metallogr, iii. 45 Atoms,.or small.cor- 
uscular particles, x8z2 Sm H. Davy Cheuz. Philos, 124 
To depend upon the corpuscular aggregates being all‘ of 
the same kind.” 1876 tr. Waguer’s Gen, Pathol. 13 The 
corpuscular elements of the blood. 1878 Srewarr & Tarr 
Unseen Univ. iw. §-152. 156 The absorption of light is more 
compatible with a corpuscular constitution. : 
2.‘ Concerned ‘with: corpuscles or: atoms; =: 
Aono 2; esp. in Corpuscular philosophy, theory. 
‘2667 Boye tthe Origine of Formes and Oinlitics (bee 
¢ording.to the Corpuscular Phildsophy). 1684 — Porousi, 
Anim, § Solid Bod. -vi. 95 --Corpuscular - Philosophers. 
3698 CupworrnJutell. Syst. 7 The atheistical system of the 


world is built upon a peculiar, Bhysiobeical hypothesis... ° 


called by some ‘atomical’, or ‘corpuscul x74n Watts 


Inprow, Mind un. v.&2 According to the corpuscular philo- 
Sophy, improved by Descartes, Mr. Boyle and Sir. Tsanc- 
Newton. * 1878 Srewarr & Tarr Unseeti Untu. (2880) 37 
Adopting like Epicurus the atomic or corpuscular theory of 
ngs roma es ae 
‘+b. Corpuscular theory of: light = Emiskion 
theory :“see CoRPUSCULE, quot: 1853. - ~~. ? 
* 3833 Herscnen Astrox. iv. x80 note, The undulatory and: 
corpuscilar theories of-light., 1875 Tait ln:Gd: Words 858 
How completely shattered was.the corp theory of 
light ghee the velocity was shown to be 180,600 miles per’ 
second... 5 me Fe : Se 
‘Corpusctlarian (kpipz 
ih, [fas prec +-ane] °) * 
A. adj. 1, = Conpusovnad.2, 27.2” 
2664 Power £xp.- Philos. Pref, 7 The-Atomical and Cor-: 
puscularian -Philosophers.. 1683 Boyte “Eg. ‘Notion Nat. 
1g “Epicurean and_other-Corpuscularian* Infidels: 1942; 
Vea Ri Legat, 11. 339->0¢fe, The Atomic-or Cor-: 
OL. il E 


skidléoriin), a and, 
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pusculariatt Physiology. x837 MsCuntocnt 4 ¢¢77b. God-I1, 
444 My object is not either to detail the corpuscularian 
hypothesis or to. coptrovert it. 
+2. = CorpusouLaR x. Obs. 
0g BERKELEY Contnonpl. Bk.-Wks. IV. 433 The corpus- 
ectan essences of bodies, - 
B. sb. An adherent of the corpuscular or atomic 
philosophy, or-of-the corpuscular theory of light, 
1667 Bovis Orig. Formes § Qual. x, I will assume the 
rson of a Corpuscularian. 1797 Lueyel, Brit. Il. 484/2 
* ‘Though the philosophy of Des es resembled that of 
the Corpuscularians, 1837 M¢Cuttocn A tts7b. God (1843) 
IL. 39x The idlest dreams of the Corpuscularians, 
-Corpuscula‘rity. [£ Corruscunar +-rry.] 
The quality of being corpuscular. In mod. Dicts, 


+Corpu'sculary, z. Ods. [see -anr.] =Cor- 
PUSCULAR 2. 

1902 Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1084 The Philosophy of that 
Age was Corpusculary. 

Corpu'sculated, ff/. a. [f. L. type *corgus- 
culat-us (£. corpusculim)+-ED.] Divided into or 
furnished with corpuscles. 

3859 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 259 An albuminous corpuscu- 
lated Muid. 1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 139 True corpus: 
culated blood. 

Corpuscule (kptpe'skizl). [a. F. corpuscule, 
ad. L, corpuscalum : see below.] = CoRPUSCLE, 

1816 L. Hunr Poems, Bacchus in Tusc. 17 All manner of 
corpuscules. 1833 Herscuer. Pop. Lect. Se, vii. § 52 (1873) 
268 According to the former [theory], light consists in ‘ Cor- 
puscules’, or excessively minute material particles darted 
out in all directions from the luminous body. 187: B, 
Stewarr Heat § 319 Heat is 2 species of motion of the cor. 
puscules of bodies. 

Corpusculi'ferous, 2. [f. L. corpeescal-2m 
+-fer bearing +-ous.] Bearing corpuscles. 

2830 Linptey Vat, Syst. Bot. 211 Stigma. dilated. .with 
corpusculiferous angles, 

Corpusculous (kprpz'skizlos), a, [Ff as prec. 
+-0us.] Characterized by the presence of cor- 
puscles or minute organisms. 

1871 Tyna Fragyr, Se. (1879)1. v. 143 The finest cocoons 
may envelope doomed corpusculous moths, x882 Corns, 
Afag, Mar. 307 (Gernts) Entirely the effect of a single cor- 
pusculous repast. 

| Corpu'sculum. Pl.-ula: [L.; dim. of 
corpus body; formerly used instead of CorPuscuE; 
also in It. form corpusculo, ond with incorrect pl. 
in -a’s.] 

1. = CorPusoLe I, 

x6go Burwer Anthropomet. it (x65) 7x _Cacexicate their 
petty Corpusculums, 3674 Perry Disc. Dupl. Proportion 

ntrod, Av, Atoms (such, whereof perhaps a Million do not 
make up one visible Corpusculum), 1721 R. Braptey Wks, 
Nat. 154 Such Effluvia or Corpuscula’s, as rise from the 
Earth or Waters.. 1823 Lamp Zia Ser. 1. xxi. (1865) 166 
The agreeable levities..the twinkling corpuscula which 
should irradiate a right favo epistle. 

b. Bot. (pl.) The central cells of the archegonia 
of Gymnosperms, within which the germinal vesicles 
are produced: so named by R. Brown who dis- 
covered them in 1834. p ‘ 

+ x844 R. Brown Annals Nat, Hist. XIII. 373 My areole 
or corpuscula, which he denominates large cells in the 
embryo;sac or albumen. 1875 tr. Sachs’ Bot. 434. 

+2. A small body of men; a small ecclesiastical 
body. Oés, ° 

1653 Gaupen Heras, Pref. to Rdr. rx Inamoured with 
their Corpusculo’s, the litthe new bodies of their gathered 
Churches. 2659 — Tears of Church 43 These new corpus- 
culas of separate, churches. 

. Corpus sant, corpuzans: see CORPOSANT. 

+ Corradate, bad formation for next. Ods.-° 

1623 Cockeran 11, To scrape, corradate. 

+Corratde, v. Obs. fad. L. corradére, f. cor- 
=con- together + radére to scrape.] 

“L, wrans,*To scrape together; jig. to gather 

together from various sources. 
ax619 Fotuerny Azheon,, Pref. (1622) 20, I haue made 

choise of mine Authors, not ¢orrading out of all gromiscue. 

Y6s9 "Hammond On Ps. cix, rx Paraphr. 553 They corrade 

and indeéavour to get together the wealth of others, 

‘2. To.scrape, wear down by scraping. 

+ 1646 Sm-T, Browne Psend. Ep. wt. i. 5¢ Haile. .which 

falleth from an high, is by the length of its journey corraded, 

and descendeth therefore in a lesser magnitude, 

Corradial ‘(kpré-didl), a. rare. [f. Con-l+ 
Raprat.] Radiating to or from the same centre. 

2825 CoLeripGe Aids ie. (x848) I. zox It fs neither 
parallel nor corradial with the line of argument. 

Cortadiate (kpré' diet), v. rare. [f. Con-l+ 
Raprate.] dr. To radiate together; to unite 
their rays, *-* beat ee 
* 1800 CoLentice Death Wallenstein 1. i. 10 At length the 
mebty three corradiate. 3864 NEALE ‘Seaton, ‘Poews 111 
Whereto the endless lines Intwisted and enlinked, cor- 
radiate still. mood ~ toe ‘ 

Corradia'tion. vare. [f. Cor-.+ Rapration.}- 
Conjunct radiation, union of rays. 


cu 
te 


Platoni 


1603 HoLtann Plutarch's Mor. 6(R.) The conjunct light q 


or corradiation of the Bacon 


§ 277 S6 as ‘there. is’ a Corradiation ‘and Conjunction of 
Beames -- 0-7 St." Lt: ont 8 aie 
7Corradye, obs. f.:Conropy.. . 0 - 7-- : 


_“Corragh, variant’ of Conraan, coracle,,~>:.° 2° 


CORRECT. 


Corral (korel), sd. [Sp. corral an enclosed 
place, yard, court-yard, pen, poultry-yard,' ete.] 
4. An enclosure or pen for horses, cattle, ete; a 
fold; astockade, (Chiefly in Spanish America and 
U.S.). Ch Kraan. ~ 

1582 N. Licnerienp tr. Castankeda's Cong. E. Ind. Aiija, 
To be as it wer in_one Corall, and vnder one Pastour or 
Shepheard. 1825 CarncieucH 7rav. S. Amer. L..ix, a6 
Catching the horses in his coral, 1848 Darwin Voy, Nat. 
iv, (1873) 64 To drive all the cattle into the corral, Note, 
The corral is an enclosure made of tall strong stakes, 1887 
M. Roserts W. Avernus 5 Building sheep ‘corrals’ or 
pens of heaped, thorny mesquite brush, attrib. 1892 C. 
Kine Mountain. Sierra Nev. v. 99 ‘To go and see if them 
corral bars are down.’ 

tvansf. B49 Dana Geol. vii. (1850) Fig This great corral 
[a crater], if we may use a foreign word, is a thousand feet 
deep. 1888 Cornh, Mag. Apr. 385 A bird in every bush, 
without one showing outside the corral of boughs. 

b. An enclosure formed of wagons in an en- 
campment, for defence against attack. 

1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico 177 (Bartlett) The waggons 
formed into a corral or square, and close together, so that 
the whole made a most formidable fort. 1859 Maacy 
Prairie Traw xi. 55 (He] will..form his wagons into a 
circle or ‘corral’, with the animals toward the centre, 

e. An enclosure for capturing wild animals ; 
e.g. wild elephants in Ceylon. 

1845 Darwin Moy. Nat, viii. (1879) 151 A troop of wild 
young horses is driven into the Corral, or large enclosure of 
stakes, 1859 Tennent Ceylon 11, vin. iv. 348 In construct- 
ing the corral, collecting the clephants..and conducting alt 
the laborious operations of the capture. 

Corral (koriel), v. Chiefly U.S. [f. pree. sb.J 

1. ¢vans. To form (wagons) into a corral. Tlence 
Corralled fi. a. 

x85x Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. iti, The camp, with its 
corralled waggons, 1868 Ditke Greater Brit. 1.1. xiii. 143 
As many wagons as there were fires were corralled in an 
ellipse about the road. 

2. To shut up in, or as in, a corral; to confine. 

1847 Ruxton Ady, Afearico 238 (Bartlett) The animals 
were all collected and coralled. “1890 E. N. Buxton in 19// 
Cent, No. 162. 224 At night, .they coral their flocks of gonts. 
1890 Century Mfag. Aug. 613/1 Here they coralled ns 
[prisoners] to the number of seven or eight thousand. 

. U.S. collog. or slang. To secure, lay hold of, 
seize, capture, ‘ collar’. 

1868 Amer. Newspaper in Dilke Greater Brit. 1.160'These 
leeches corral more clear cash than most quartz mills’, re- 
monstrates the editor. 1885 Harper's Mag. Apr. 663/2 We 
dashed out of the door, corralled a porter. 1888 New York 
Times 30 Dec., We will corral some of the ice cream, 

Corrands, -ants, -ans ; see Currant. 


Corraut, obs, f, Courant, COURANTE. 


+Corra‘se, % Obs. rare, [f. L. corras- ppl, 
stem of corradére.] trans. To scrape together ; 
= CORRADE I. 

1638 R, Batu Let. § 
against him of all things they could corrase. 

+Corra‘sion. Obs. rave. [n of action (on 
L. type *corraszon-ent), f. L, corradére to CORRADE : 
cf. abrasion.| The action of scraping together: 
see CORRADE. 

z6xx Spzep Hist. Gt, Brit. x, ix. (1632) 620 These and 
other importunate corrasions, were not made only to fill vp 
such.breaches as the French affaires had produced, but also 
to spend in entertainments. /d7d, 624 The Popes endlesse 
Corasions from yeere to yeere. 

Corrasive: see CORROSIVE, _ 

Corrasour, error for Corvasour = CORVISER. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 76. 

Corveal (kpral), a. Roman Law. ([f. L. cor- 
veus, conreus (£. Cot, Con- together + veils one 
under obligation) -+-AL.] Under joint obligation : 
applied to an obligation in which the parties are 
severally liable. . 

x875 Poste Gaizs 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 398 A second dif- 
ference between Correality and Solidarity consists in the 
fact that in emai # the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressus against his’ co-guarantors, that is to say, has 
a power of recovering from them contribution of their share 
of the debt: whereas the Correal debtor who pays has no 
regressus or right to contribution. 

Corveality! (keréeliti), Roman Law. [f. 
prec. 4.-1TY.] The quality, condition, or state of 
being ConREAL: see quot, : 

3873 Posts Gains m1, Comm, (ed. 2) 396 In Correali 
each creditor is severally entitled to receive, and eac! 
debtor is severadZy bound to discharge, the whole Object of 
the obligation, By the ordinary rule, the creditors would 
be only jointly entitled to receive the whole object 5 and 
this the debtors would be cay jointly bound to discharge. 
Zbid. 400 Correality in which one debtor is principal and 
others are accessory is instanced in Fidejussio. . 

Correa lity 2. rave. [f-Con-1 +ReaLtry,] ‘The, 
being equally real ; equal or‘correlative reality. © 
11829 Sin W. Hasur-ron Discuss: (1852)24 His argument to 
prove the correality of hig three Ideas proves directly the 
reverse. ‘Jéid. 27 Instead of assuming the. objective ‘cor- 
feality of his two elements’on the fact of their subjective 
correlation. : . oe 7 
‘Correct (kfrekt),v. Also 4 corect, (corette);, 
4-6 correcte,: (6 correk, correck(e). fa. ¢. and 
pple. corrected’; also Za., z, 5-6 correcte’; pa. 
Pplt..5-6 correcte, §-8 correct (see CORRECT Aa. 
pple). [f. L. corrects ppl.stem. of corrigére. to; 
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Frnis. (x841) 1.74 Accusations 


‘CORRECT. 


cmake straight, set-right, reform, amend, ‘f. cor-= 
com- together + vegtye to lead straight, direct, rule.] 


. L. “rans. To set right, amend (a thing) ; to sub- , 


stitute what is right for the.errors or faults -in (a 
writing, ete.). Sometimes, loosely, to- point out 


.or mark the errors in, in order-to theiramendment. ‘ 


“+ To'corvect the press: to cortect,-6r mark for correction, 
ithe errors or faults in a proof-sheet (ods.), . 
**¢1374 Cuaucer To Scriv. 6 So'oft a day I mot thy work 
renew It to cérect’and eke to rubbe and scrape. c¢ 1400 
Maunpev., xxxi. 314 Pat my boke myghte be. .corrected be 
avys of his wyse and discreet conseill. 14 x Eney- 
dos Prol. 4, Upraye mayster Iohh Skelton... poete laureate 
in the vnyuersite of oxenforde, to ouersee and correcte this 
sayd booke, 1583 C. Desatnuiens Campo di Fiore 357 We 
bring you our writing, that you maye correcte it. 1611 
Bisce Transl. Pref. 2 When he corrected the Calender. 
1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age A iij b; Excuse the.. 
roughnesse of the stile, in regard that..my occasions suffered 
me nof to attend, nor correct the Presse. 19778 Br. Lowru 
Isaiah Prelim, Diss. 61 These they compared together, and 
.-one copy correctedanother. 1830 D'Israeii Chas. /, 1. 
vi. 86 Rubens corrected some of his [the King’s] drawings. 
xe Mortey Diderot 1. 164 Diderot corrected the proof- 
sheets, 
+b. Proverb. Zo correct the Magnificat. Obs. 

15gr Hartncton Ort, Fur. Pref. (1634) ? viij, As our 
English proverbe saith, some correct Magnificat that know 
not quid significat. 168: W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 388 ‘Io correct the magnificat, sodume in scirpo 
guzrere. 1730-6 Batuey (folio) s.v., To correct the Magni- 
ficat. to be hunting after Difficulties where there are none. 

ce. absol. To make a correction or corrections. 

1481 Caxton Afyrr. Prol. 3 Humbly requyryng alle them 
that shal fynde faulte to correcte and amende where as they 
shal ony fynde. 1586 A. Day Zug. Secretary (1625) A iij b, 
Correct where fault is, and the Printer and I shall be be- 
holding unto you. 1717 Pore Afisc. IVks. Pref., I corrected, 
because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. 


2. To set right, rectify, amend (an error or fault). 

1340 Hampote Pr, Conse. 9596 Ika rightwyse lered man 
Pat my defaute here correcte can. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 3 
Besechynge hym..Where any Errour in this by hym is 
sayne, It to correct. xg13 Brapsuaw Sé. Werburge 1. 1312 
Shortly he .. correcked theyr errour. 1638 CHiLcincw. 
Relig. Prod. 1. vii. § 2t Those.. who sought the truth, being 
ready, when they found it, to correct their error, were not 
hereticks. 1838 De Morcan Zss. Probad. 149 The means 
of detecting the errors of instruments are much more power- 
ful than those of correcting them. 

3. To set right, amend (a person) ; to cure ofan 
error or fault; to admonish or rebuke, or to point 
out the crrors or faults of, in order to amendment. 

1377 Lanct. P. PL. B. x. 284 For-pi 3e corectoures .. co- 
recteth fyrst gow-seluen. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer IVife's Prod, 661 
Ne I wolde nat of hym corrected be. 40-2830 ALyrv. our 
Ladye aso Meny that..erred from the faythe she correcte 
& broughte aycine to the faythe. xgo9 Barcray Shys of 
Folys (1874) 1.7 With his mery speche myxt with rebukes 
he correct al them of the cyte that disordredly lyued. 1691 
Woon Ath. O.con. (1817) IIT. 915 The doctor made a re- 
joynder in clegant Latin, wherein he corrected Powell for 

is false grammar, 1738 Westey Psalms cxxxix, Correct 
me where I go astray. 1796 Burney AZetastasio I, 236 
The pleasure I have had in seeing one of my own children 
corrected of all natural defects. 1806 Lams Let, to Manning 
5 Dec., I€I speak incorrectly, you.can correct me. 1876 T. 
Haroy Hand Ethel, xiii, Speaking no word. .unless..to 
correct a small sister of somewhat crude manners. 

+b. To admonish, advise, direct. Oss, 

1386 Cuaucer Sec, Nun's ZT, 162 Valerian, corrected as 
god wolde, Answerde agayn. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 20 Hermes correctyng kyng hamon yave him this 
precepte. rn 

4, To punish for faults of character or conduct 
(properly, in order to amendment) ; to chastise, 
chasten. 

3377 Lanct. P. PL. B. xtx. 299 Spirits iusticie spareth 
nouzte. .forto correcte pe Kynge, gif he falle in gylte or in 
trespasse. 1467 in Zing. Gild's (1870) 390 It shalle be lefulle 
to eny inhabitaunt to correct his seruant. 1535 CovERDALE 
1 Kings xii. 14 My father correcte you with scourges, — x 
Mace, vi, 16 Yf we synne, he correcketh vs. 1611 Biste 
Jer. sivi. 28, I will, correct thee,in measure, yet will I not 
Jeaue thee wholly vnpunished. @ x66x Futter IVorthies 
(1840) IIT. .398 Vagrants meet with punitive charity, and.. 
are oftener corrected than amended, * 1798 Bay Amer, Law 
Rep. (1809) I, 4 Marine laws have permitted masters of 
vessels to correct unruly sailors. 1873 Jowerr Plato V. 450 
He shall not venture to correct such an one by blows. 

‘b. with the offencé or fault as object. 

1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) ITI. 83 Josias. corrected 
evel dedes. 156: T. Norton: Calvin's Zust. 1. viii.'§ 9 Such 
madnesse were worthy to be corrected [castigandai] with 
strokes and stripes. 2593 Suans. Rich, JI, 1. 1i, 5 Since cor- 
rection lyeth in those hands Which made the-fault that we 
cannot correct. 1724 De For Alem, Cavalier uw. 272 The 
Licentioushess of the Soldier is supposed to be approved by 
the Officer, when-it is not corrected. x77: Fusdus Lett, 
Ixiv, ‘It is a gross abuse, which the magistrate can and 
should correct, ere se . . 

ft 5. To bring or reduce to.order ; to reclaim from 
disorder, wildness, .etc., to tame. , ; 

1594 Martowe & Nasue Dido w. ii, Eternal Jove..That 
with thy gloomy hand corrects the heaven, When airy 
creatures war amongst themselves, 2657 Hetitey Reforts 
50 By, the industry of man they [beasts] are corrected, and 
their savagenesse abated. 1703 Pore Vertummus 37-Some-., 
‘times his pruning-hook corrects .the vines,-And the loose 
-Stragglers to their ranks confines.’ a pied 


6. To'bririg (the bodily ‘humours’, system, etc.) 


into h healthy ‘or normal ‘state. 


3620, Vinner Via' Recta (1650) 133 
{humors} thathre putrefied. x8o0q-AngRNerny Suzg, Observ. 


Tt. icorrecteth those. 
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330, I'i:was obliged to soothe this sore since I could not 
correct it, . 1883 A. Dosson Old World Idylis 19 People of 
aay to-correct tlieir ‘ tone’, Went out of town to Mary- 

One. * me wes a4? Me . a 
- 7. To counteract or neutralize (hurtful qualities) ; 
to remove or prevent the ill effect of (something 
hurtful'or'tindesirable). - - Eads 

+1878 Lyre Dodoens ut. xxvi. 353- Yet ought it [Hellebor] 
not to be giuen before.it be prepared and corrected:.. with 
long pepper. 1600 Hooxer(J.), O happy mixtore wherein 
things contrary do so qualify and correct the one the danger 
of the other’s excess. 1671 R. Bonun Disc. Wind 183 The 
Sun which us'‘d to correct the rigour and inclemency. of the 
weather, is now banisht from their Horizon. 173t Ar- 
BuTHNOT Adiments vi. vi, Its suskiy of relaxing too much may 
be corrected by boiling it with some animal substances, 1853 
Sover Pantroph. 76 The sweet savour of the honey corrects 
the bitterness of the plant. 1856 Froupe A7sz. a (2858) 
I. ii..171 The heart .. corrects the folly of the head. 1856 
Gral. R. Agric. Soc, XVII. u. 375 This corrected the 
mossy tendency of the soil. 

8. a. Afath. and Physics. To bring (the result 
of an observation or calculation) into accordance 
with certain standard conditions, + 7 correct a 

Jtuent (in Fiuxions): to determine the constant to 
be added after finding the fluent of a given fiuxion 


(now called the constant of integration), 

1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 92 Verify, or cor- 
rect, their Positions measured by the Log. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math, U. 302 To Correct the Fluent of any Given 
Fluxion. .The finding of the constant quantity c, to be added 
or subtracted with the fluent as found by the foregoing 
rules, is called correcting the fluent. Jfod., Reading of the 
barometer, corrected to sea-level and 32° Fahr. 

b. Optics. To eliminate from a lens or other 
optical instrament the aberration or dispersion of 
rays whichwould occasion indistinctness orcoloured 
fringes in the image: ef. ABERRATION 6. (Often 
with the instrument as object.) 

1831 Brewster Ofvics viii.79 Take a prism of each with such 
angles that they correct each other's dispersion as much as 
possible. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. No. 466. 217 An 
achromatic lens. .truly made. .[has] its spherical aberration 
corrected as well as its chromatic one. 1890 C. A. Younc 
Elent. Astron. xvi. § §34 An instrument [i.e. telescope) for 
photography must have an object-glass specially corrected 
for the purpose. 

+ Corre'ct, st. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Correc- 
tion. 

1606 Foro Fame’s Afem. xvi, Past the childish fear, fear 
ef astripe Or schools correct. 

Correct (kgrekt), pa. pple. anda. [ad. L. cor 
rect-us made straight, set right, etc., pa. pple. of 
corrigére; see CORRECT v.] 

+A. ga. pple. [Orig. immediately repr. the L., 
but in later times prob. considered to be short for 
corrected, or as a pa. pple. like se¢, Aazt, etc.; or 
even as pa. pple. of correck = mod.Sc. correckit.] 
Corrected; punished, amended. Ods. 

1460 Carcrave Chron.249 That certeyn malefactoris .. be 


not correct. 1482 Alonk of Evesham (Arb.) 66 Gef y had 
correctehem. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 78 b, To be 


correcte for theyr offences. 2538 Starkey £ugland u. i. 
167 The wych faute, onys correcte, shal also take away 
thys frenecy. a1gtz Swirt Let, Eng. Tongue, I would have 
our language, after it is duly correct, always to last. 

B. adj. : 

1. In accordance with an acknowledged or con- 
ventional standard, es. of literary or artistic style, 
or of manners or behaviour; proper. 

1676 Dryven Aurengz. Prol,, What verse can do, he has 
erformed in this, Which he presumes the most correct of 
his, 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. lviii, New buildings of cor- 

rectest conformation. 1845 Foro Handbk. Spain 1.58 The 
aoe thing is to have the owner’s name worked in on the 
edge. 

2. In accordance with fact, truth, or reason; free 
from error; exact, true, accurate ; right. Said also 
of persons, in reférence to their statements, scholar. 
ship, acquirements, etc. eS ee Ren 
, Correct card’ see Carn sb.260,. 0. CEE ay 

1708 Apoison Jtaly Pref., Monsieur Misson has wrote.a 

- More correct Account of Italy. .than any before him. 2711, 


H. Ferton (J.), Always use the most correct editions. 1790 - 


Catu. Granam Lett. Lduc.7 The correctest idea we cami:. |. 


form of the equity of our maker, x8z0’in Picton L’pool 
Munic. Rec. (1886) If. 388 Leaving to. .their correcter judg- 
ment to decide, 283z Macaunay Byron Ess. 1854 1. 59/2 
Mr. Hunt is, we suspect, quite correct in saying that, etc. 
1875 Jevons Afoncy ey 8 This definition will be correct, 
1875 Ure Dict, Arts IIT, 648 When the author returns his 
proof and revise, and is satisfied that the sheet is correct. 
4bid,, Careis taken..that the pages are correct, and that the 
‘signatures’ are in order. 1883 B. M. Croker Proper 
Pride U1, ii. 44 On reference to the correct card, they saw. 
‘Captain Campbell’s Tornado ; scarlet jacket, ete” 

3. Of persons: Adhering exactly to an acknow- 
ledged standard : a. -of literary or artistic style. 

1734 Pore Ess, Afatz wv. 381 Correct with spirit, eloquent 
with ease. x936 Jounson in Boswell, The best and cor: 
rectest authours, 1831 Macaunay Byron Ess, 1854 1. 153/2 
What are called the most correct plays of the most correct 
dramatists. _ - oo . cela 
_ b.-of manners or behaviour. ; 

¢1800 Jenn Corr. (1836) I..i, 4 He is..as a clergyman, 
extremely zealous and correct. .x891 Blackw. Afag. July 
42-Whenever a commandment is broken by one of these 
correct heroes. .it is done with perfect regard for the usages 
of polite socicty, a . a. Moke * aise 


x 


' CORRECTION. ~ 
Corre‘ctable, 2: rare. [f. Connecr v. +-a3LE.] 
‘That may be corrected: Sr A geo he “a 


@x66: Fuiter Worthies 1.330 The coldness and windiness 


[of Sider] (easily correctable with Spice), ee 


Corre’ctant, a. AMed.: [fas prec. +-ant.]-A. 
adj: Corrective. B. sb.-'‘A corrective agent ‘or 
medicine.- - “In'mod. Dict. sa 
- + Correcte...Obs. ?Some medicinal herb. - . 


1436 Pol, Poents (Rolls) II, 173 Wee shulde have no nede 
to skamonye, Turbit, euforbe, correcte, diagredie. - . 
Corrected (kpre'ktéd), as/. 2. [f Correcr 2, 
+-ED.J Set right,’ amended, etc, : see the verb. 
xssz7_ Nortn Gueuara's Diall Pr. 113b/: The woman 
whiche nourisheth & giueth y* child sucke, ought.to be 
much more corrected, and sober in this case, @166r Futter 
Worthies (1840) 11. 498 A corrected Pigeon (let blood under 
both wings) is both pleasant and wholesome nourishment. 
Mod., The reading of the corrected copy. A corrected 
proof-sheet. “ £ be 
+Corre’ctedly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly 2. 
Used before correct adj. and correctly were in-use.] 


Correctly ; with correction or emendation. _. 
xs89 Purrennam Eng, Poesie 111. xxii. (Arb.) 263 Poets.. 
that speake more finely and correctedly, x61*:T. James 
Corrupt, Scripture v. (1612) 24 The Latine Fathers. .would 
the sooner bee correctedly printed. @1670 Hacker Add, 
Williams 1. (1692) 27 Let me use the phrase correctedly. ** 
Correcter, obs. f. ComrEctor a, 7 
+ Corre-ctify, v. Obs. nonce-word. [f. L. 
correct-us+--FY.] trazs. To correct, set right. 
ax62§ Fretcuer Lider Brotheru.i, When your worship's 
pleased to correctify alady. — ; 
Correcting (kfre‘ktig), vbl. sb. [See xe 1] 
The action of the verb Cornecr., ° 
1580 HoLiybanp Trens. Fr. Tong, Emendation,an amend- 
ing, a correcting. ‘1882 Grosarr Spenser's Shs, III. 188/2 
The. .folio has been credited with first correcting. 
Corre‘cting, #4/.a. [See -1na2.] ‘That cor- 
rects: see the verb. Hence Corre‘ctingly adv., 
in a correcting manner, by way of correction.: . - 
1692 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-coardens (ed. 4) 117 His Cor- 
recting Judgments will be turned into destroying Judg-, 
ments, @1697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey (1719) U. 197 
The correcting Birch. Afod., No correcting hand had passed 
over the pages, 1887 T, Harpy JVoodlanders xxxix, ‘1 
will take you home.’..He added correctingly, ‘I will take 
you at any rate into the drive’. * 
Correction (kpre'kfon). Also 4 co(r)reccioun, 
4-6 correccion, -cyon, -tioun(e, -one, (5 co- 
reccion, correxyon). [a. Anglo-F. correcetous 
= F, correction, ad. L, correction-ent, n. of action 
f, corrigtre (ppl. stem correct-) to Cornect.] -*” 
1, The action of correcting or setting right ; sub- 
stitution of what is right for what is erroncous 
in (a book, etc.); amendment, Hence, loosely, 
pointing out or marking of errors (in order to their 
removal), Correction of the press : 7.2. of printers’ 
errors. : am oe 
1340 Hampoie Pr, Conse. 9594 If any defaut in pis tretice 
be.. 1 wil stand til be correccion of ilka rightwyse Jered 
man, 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, ut. ti, 251 Yf in al thys book 
I haue mesprised. .I demaunde correxyon andamendement. 
@1535 Dewes-Jutrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 Submyttyng me 
to the correction of your grace. 1599 Luvnne Aaimady: 
(1865) 19 Chaucer dothe submytte the Correctione of his 
woorkes to Gower. 1611 Biste Transl. Pref, 4 That 
Translation was not so. .perfect but that it needed in many 
places correction. 175x Jounson Nambler No, 144 7 9 The 
accuracy..of the style was produced by the successive cor- 
rection of the chief criticks of the age. 2850 Roertson . 
Serm, Ser, ut, vi, 80 All experience is a correction of life's 
delusions, 31857 Wiirweie Ast, Jnduct. Se. 1. 35 The 
correction of the calendar. 1877 Blackie's Pop.” Lncyct. 
Il. 565/2 In the early times of the art of printing more 
attention was paid..to the correction of the press. 1879 
Geo, Extor Theos Such xi, To admit that he has made a 
blunder or to appear conscious of correction. ee: 


A 


b. phr. Under correction ;' subject to correction ; 
a formula expressing deference to superior informa-, 
tion,or critical authority. So.-f saving correction. 
¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus ut, 1282 For myne wordes here 
and euery part-I speke hem alle vnder correccioun Of yow. 
¢ 3489 CAxTon Sones of Aymon 3, 2x It semeth me (spek- 
ynge vnder correction) that my lorde. ,hath ‘enterprised a 
ent foly.” x599 TuvNNe Asimady.'s7 Sauing correctione, 
the former. sence is. good.’ xs99 Sutaxs, Hert, V, ut. ii. 130 
Captaine Mackmorrice, I 'thinke, looke you, vnder your, 
correction; there is not many of your Nation,’ 1662-Dry- 
pen JVild Gall. 1, i, I do not conceive myself, under cor: 
rection, so inconsiderable a person. 1867-Srusps Jfed, 
§ Mod, Hist, (1886) 17, 1 speak under correction; for-1 
do not pretend to look’ at the subject as a, question of 
Peychology- : : ere teens 
; (with aand p/.) <Anact or instance of emenda- 
tion; corer. that which is substituted for what is 
wrong or faulty, esd. in a literary work ; an emenda- 
tion a . ah tat Sed 
g28 Ganpiner in Pocock Ree, Ref 1. li. 136 Wherein whe 
we saw the additions, detractions, and corrections, 1599 
Titynne Aninady, (1865) 2 The annotacions and corrections 
delivered by master Speghte upon the last editione of 
Chaucers Workes, 1738 Bircw Life Milton Wks. 1738-1. 7 
- To see the first Thoughts and subsequent Corrections:of so. 
great a Poct as Milton. 1832 BanbaGe Econ, Manuf, xxi. 
(ed. 3) 207 He should make the whole of his corrections-in 
the manuscript, and should copy it out fairly,~ 1873 Ure 
Diet. Arts T1L, 648 The compositor. .makes the corrections’ 
in the types, by lifting out the wrong letters .; and putting. 
in right ones in their places. SR a BA atet 


‘CORRECTION, 


“+ B.- The correcting (of a person) for fauits-of 
character or conduct; reprehension, rebuke, re- 
proof. Obs. ; om . - oo 

3340 Hamrote Psalter ix. 24 Grete ire is of god- when 
coreccioun is away: &--flaterynge comes. 1382 Wyctir 
Hos. v2.9 In the day. of correction: [2388 amen: yng Vale. 
correptionis},. .— Tz, iii..to Schonye thou a-man heretyk, 
aftir oon and the secunde coreccioun, o” correpctoui; or 
veproupng. 3368 GraFton Chron. II. 40, Fervent in the 
Correction of other mennes vices. 16zx Bisre 2 Tim. iii. 16 
All Scripture,.is profitable for doctrine, for reproofe, for 
correction. 1794 Parey Evid. (1797) 3+ His repeated cor- 
rection of the ambition of his- disciples, 28xq D'Israrcr 
Quarrels Arcth, (2867) 384 Wotton, ina dignified reproof, 
administered a spirited Correction to the party-spirit. 

4. The correcting (of a person) by disciplinary 
punishment; chastisement, properly with a view 
to amendment; but frequently in later use (now 
somewhat arch.) of corporal punishment, flogging. 
“ ¢3386 Cuaucer’ Sriar’s T. 22 Thanne hadde he thurgh 
his ‘Iurtsdiccion Power to doon on hem correccion. ¢ 1400 
Three- Kings Cologne xxxiit, (1886) 123 [They] my3t not 
reuoke be pepil from her eresyes by no spirituel correccioun 
ne tempore! correccioun. x526 Péler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 3°b, In the lawe of Moyses there was almoost no 
correcyon for: notable and great crymes but deth. 21624 
Carr. Suita Vérginia u, 38 ‘Vheir ordinary correction is to 
beate them with cudgels. 1662 Bh. Cont, Prayer, Visit. 
Sick, Sanctify. .this thy-fatherly correction to him. 1779-81 
Jounson L. /?., Blackmore Wks. U1. 179 Correction seldom 
effects more.than the suppression of faults, 780 Comyns 
Digest Laws Eng. V. 588 Other Instruments of Punishment 
or Correction are..The Pillory and Stocks. 1836 Sir J. 
Extey in-A/o. Com, 26 Feb., Corporal punishment—a mode 
of correction we all deplore. 1844 Tuackeray Barry Lyn- 
dow xviii, 1. administered such a correction across the 
young caitiffs head and shoulders with my horsewhip. 
‘+b. An exercise of correcting discipline. c. 
Correcting control. Odés. 

1465 Paston Lett, No. g02 I1. 186 Desyryng hys Lordshyp 
that..acorreccyon my3t be hadde, in as moch as he was.. 
hys ordynare, and +. he was a prest and under hys correc. 
cyon. * : 

a. .House of correction: a building for the con- 
finement and punishment of offenders, esf. with 
a view to their reformation; 2 bridewell. _ 

+ *1898-6 Act 18 Eliz. c. 3 § 5 In everye Countye..one Two 
or moré Abyding Howses .. shalbe provided, and called 
the Howse or Howses of Correction-for setting on worcke 
and’ punishinge.. of suche as..shalbee_taken as Roges. 
x6xr'in MV. Riding Ree.'T. 225 Ordered:That a House of 
Correction be erected in the Towne of Richmond for the 
whole North Riding and Richmond Towne, x670 MARVELL 
Corr, Wks, 1872-5 Il.'.354 The Bill for. Conventicles. . 
orders that, who cannot pay his ss... shall worke it out in 
the House of Correction. 1766 Entick London IV. 386 
A bridewell or house.of correction. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
‘xiii, A miserable Shocless criminal, who had been..com- 
“mitted .. to the House.of Correction for one month. 3890 
Hone Ofice Order, To The Keeper of the House of Cor- 
réction, ‘at Preston, in the County of Lancaster. 

“5. Control, regulation, governance. Oés. 

1657 Hower, Londiiop. Merle have had the conservation 
and correction of the River of Thames. : : 

_&. The counteracting or neutralizing of the ill 
effect.of. (something hurtful orf unpleasant). 

2477 Norton Ord, Adch, vi,,in Ashm, (1652) 97 Another 
Furnace. .serving..for Correction called Ablution, 1397 
Genarpe Herbal u..cv, This strong medicine..ought not 
to be, giuen inwardly unto delicate bodies without great 
correction. i Abr a Prim, Physic (1762) p. xv, Other 
Medecines which need no stich Coirection. . 
:7, a. Math. and: Physics. The addition or sub- 
traction of some quantity to .or from the result of 
an observation or calculation, to: bring it into ac- 
cordance, with ‘certain standard conditions; the 
quantity so added or subtracted. . | Correction of 
a jfiuent (in Flexious) ; the determination of what 
is-now called. the constant of ttegration; the con- 
stant itself. a : F 
3743, W. Emerson Fixions, And finding the Fluent, 

Sze . pa : aA 
Sar TT which needs .no Correction (because when s=0, 
#0), x796.Hurron Ifath, Diée, 1. 4825. Vv. Fluent, The 
Fluent of-a given’ fluxior, found ‘as’ above, ‘sometimes’. . 
wants &correction- ° x8j9' Penny Cycl. XIII. 422/2 The cor- 
rection for the thickiess [of the lens}, to be, subtracted from 


F [the -focal ce}. 3890 C, A. Youne Eleni. Astron, 
xiv. § 492 The correction bad ‘parallax. always: has to be 


added to the observed altitude. . : ‘ . 
: Optics.. The counteraction .of the. aberration 
or dispersion of the rays in.a lens or other optical 


instrument. ° : rm coe oot 
* 3856 Carrenter Microscope (1875) 43 If the lenses be so 
adjusted that their correction is perfect for an uncovered 
object. 1890-C.-A. Younc £lem, Astron.-xvi. § 533 ‘To 
give the most, perfect possible correction of the spherical 
‘aberration as well as.of the chromatic. /ééd. § 534 It is not 
possible with the -kinds of glass hitherto available to, obtain 


a perfect’coirection of color. <a 
-+8.° The,condition of being corrected’or correct 
Cin:style).... Obs..xaré.: [A ray ana ae sto 
it te, Ne ery lees Dee wane sete corcar ae 
rae 0+ a > 
ballance therefore seems: to tnclins itavows of cquinelinnl ee 
So certain is it that correction is the touch-stone of poetry. . 
9. atirid.. and- Conth,, as” correction-house = 
house “of cérréction ‘(see 4d) i corréction-prooft 
“Gy prope against corréction 3. correction-table, a 
7 : 


¢.of corrections, (see 7),.. 2 9. S200. yr 


. 


~ “JOU. 


¢ 1625 R, Harris Hesekiah's Recov, (1630) 28 There be, in 
the countrey ;. correction-houses to be-builded. 1630 in 
‘Sir-F.-M. Epen Hist. Poor 1. 159 That the Correction- 
Houses in all Counties may be made adjoining to the 
Common prisons:.and the. gaoler -to be made Governor 
of them. 1 FuLter Hoy § Prof, Stu, xvi, ur A 
stubborn youth, correction“proof. 3815 Scorr Guy AZ, xlviii, 
A.. fierce attack .. upon the outer gate of the Correction- 
House. - 1853 Kane Grinnell Exf. ix. (1856) 67 Language 
as exact and mathematical as t own correction tables, 
‘Correctional (kjrekjonil), z. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of of to correction ; corrective. 

1838 GLansTONE State in Rel. Ch, (1839) 205 At present 
when the legitimate correctional powers of the Church have 
become dormant. 1862 Anstep Channel Isl. iw. xxiii. (ed. 
2) 533 In Jersey, minor offences are referred to a court of 
Correctional Police. 

. Hence Corre‘ctionally adv. . 

~x879 Giapstone Gleanings IV. 103 There are large 
classes of offences only punishable ‘correctionally’ not 
criminally. : 

+Corre’ctioner. Obs. rare—1. [f. as prec. 
+-ER.] One who administers correction. 

1897 Suaks, 2 Aen. JV, v. iv. 23 You filthy famish’d Cor- 
rectioner. (Applied to a beadle.} 

Correetish, a. nonce-wd. 
-IsH.] Pretty correct. 

1866 CARLYLE Renin, (1881) IL. 212 ‘That a man’s bodily 
stature was a corr Sign of his spiritual ! 

Corrective (kgre'ktiv), a. and st. [a. F. cor 
rectif, -tve, {. L. correct- ppl. stem + -IVE.] 

A. adj. ; 

1. Having the property or function of correcting 
or setting right what is erroneous or faulty, or of 
producing amendment ; tending to correct. 

1603 Florio Montaigne m1. x. (2632) 570 Somewhat an here- 
ticke: Incapable of innovation, though corrective [wesme 
correctifue], 1630 BREREWoop Treat, Sabbath 14 (T.) The 
law of nations alloweth..masters over their servants not 
only a directive but a corrective and coactive power. 1622 
R. Horpswortx Serm, on Ps, cxliv, 15, 27 \L.) The Psalmist 
interposeth a caution in this corrective icle, ‘yea, 
happy’. 1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa (1811) LI. xxxvii. 269 
If my afflictions are sent me for corrective ends. @ 1853 
Rosertson Ser. Ser. ut. viii. 108 The penalty..is, in the 
first instance, corrective, not penal. 1875 JowzTr Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 46 Utility. -has been the great corrective principle 
in law, in politics. ‘1892 Form D, Ind. Revenue, Corrective 
Affidavit in connection with the Stamp Duties on Probates. 

b. In corrective justice, a rendering of Aris- 
totle’s SiopOwriedy Sixatov, also rendered commuta- 
tive justice (see COMMUTATIVE I b); but by Hooker 
distinguished from this, and app. used in sense 
‘ castigatory, punitive ’. 

133 see Commutative rb]. ¢1586 Hooxer Sern. Pride 
u. Wks, IIT, 772 The several of justice, distributive, 
commutative, and corrective, /bid. v. 794 So unappeasable 
is the rigour and dirity of his corrective justice. 1660 R. 
Coke Power § Subj. 120 Nor is corrective and dis- 
tributive justice, which Aristotle affirmed to be in Arithme- 


[f. Comrecr a. + 


tical, and in tical proportion, 1868 Bain Yeni. § 
Alor. Sc. 493 Corrective or Reparative Justice takes no 
account of persons. 


2. Having the property of counteracting or neu- 
tralizing the ill effect of something hurtful or un- 
pleasant ; or of restoring to a healthy condition. 

7535 Exyor.Cas¢. Helthe (1542) 71 b, Untili that humour be 
expelled, the diete muste be corrective of that humour. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 3 This corrective spice, the 
mixture whereof maketh knowledge so sovereign, is charity. 
1732 Aroutunor Rules of Diet 246 Mulberries pectoral, 
corrective of the bilious Alkali. Zod, Adovt., These cor+ 
rective Pills are the best remedy for all defective action of 
the digestive organs. : 
_.B. sb, [Elliptical uses of the adj.] 

1. Something that has the. property of counter- 
acting or neutralizing what is Rerntul: that which 
restores to a healthy state. Also fig. 

16r0 B, Jonson Adch. Prol., No spirit so much diseased, 
But . will with such fair correctives be A rane @ 163% 


ua Vite for a 
t%. Brit. Wks. 


kind, of.Explication. 27 


| Nation Whs. 1842 1..8x This corrective ought to be applied 


‘CORRECTOR, - 


to all general balances of our-trade, which are formed, on 
the ordinary. principles. fee . ae 

Hence Corre’ctively adv., in a corrective man- 
ner; by way of correction; Corre-ctiveness. 

x626 W. Schater Zxfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 28a Rule of 
moderation correctiuely annexed. 1858 BusHne.L Serw. 
New Life 374 God will co-work invigoratively, correctively, 
and directively. 2890 G. M. Fenn Double Knot 1. vit 
118 ‘ Much’ said Salome correctively. 1838 G. S, FAser 
Aunsw. Husenbeth 24 Mr. Husenbeth’s organ of critical 
correctiveness, F 

Correctly (kgre'ktli), adv. [f. Correcr a. + 
-LY2.] In a correct manner; in accordance with 
what is considered right; exactly, accurately, with- 
out error ; see the adj. 

x692-9 Locke Educ. (J.), Speak as properly and as correct! 
as, ctc. 1709 Porr Ess. Crit, u, Bed he Lays as neither ebb 
nor flow, Correctly cold and regularly low. 1751 BERKELEY 
Lect, Wks. IV. 330 The care you have taken in publishing 
the inscription so correctly. ‘1797 Burke Regie, Peace 
Wks, VILI. 381 If I am correctly informed. 1888 M, Morris 
Claverhouse i, 6 He could not spell correctly, 

Correctness (kfrektnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality or condition of being correct ; 
conformity to an acknowledged rule or standard, 
to what is considered right, or to fact; freedom 
from error or fault; accuracy, exactness. 

1683 Burnet tr. Afore’s Utopia Pref. (1684) 11 The fidelity 
of the Translation, and the correctness of the English. 1695 
Dryden Paral, Posty 4 atte, Wks. XVII. 332 There 
remains nothing but a dullcorrectness. 1719 J, RICHARDSON 
Art Crit, 188 The Correctness of the Eye. 1844 H. H. 
Wuson Srit. India UI. 530 He denied the correctness ot 
the assertion. @xz859 Macautay Siog. (1867) 182 ‘he cor. 
rectness of his private life. 

Corrector (kgre'kto1). Forms: 4 corectour, 
(5-6 Se. correker, -ar), 5-7 correctour, 6-9 
-er, 6--or, [a. Anglo-Fr, co(r)rectour = ¥. cor- 
rectetr, ad. L. correctér-em, agent-n. f. corrigére to 
COBRECT : see -oR.] 

1. One who corrects or sets right; one who points 
out errors or faults, and substitutes or indicates 
what is right; a censor, critic. 

1377 [see Correct v 3. a@zqss Hozlate xvii, The 
archedene, that ourman, ay prechand in plane, Correker of 
kirkmen was clepit the Claik. 1474 Caxton Chesse 6, All 
kynges ought specially to here her corrigiours or correctours. 
1590 GREENE Journ, Garm. Pref. (1616) 4 Diogenes of a 
coyner of money became a Corrector of manners. 1602 
Mannincnan Diary (1868) 1 The Puritan is a curious cor- 
rector of things indifferent. 1710 Swirt Ox a Broomstick, 
He sets up to be an universal reformer and corrector of 
abuses, 1818 Byron Ci. Har. w. cxxx, Time | the corrector 
where our judgments err. 1869 Bacpw. Brown Div, Afyst. 
1. ix. 224 Teachers, correctors, and exemplars to their 
fellow-men. : 3 

b. Printing. A printer’s employé who reads 
proofs and marks the corrections to be made in the 
type before printing off ; a proof-reader. . 

1g30 Patscr. Introd. 36 That thyng passed my correctours 
handes. xs90 Nasne Pasonils Apot, 4 Bij b, Who was 
corrector to the Presse at Couentrie 1634 Malory's Arthur 
Pref, 12 Amended... by the pains and industry of the com- 
positor and corrector at the press. 2720 Swirt Prafosal 
Trish Manuf, The corrector of a hedge-press in some blind 
alley about Little Britain. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts IIT. 645 
The first proof..with the MS. is handed to the corrector of 
the press, or reader. 1884 Q. Rew. Jan. 215 Mere misprints, 
showing only carelessness on the part of the corrector. 

2. An official title = director, controller: a. In the 
Roman Empire, a governor of a province of lower 
rank than a proconsul or consul. b. A director 
or superior of an ecclesiastical office, religious order, 
etc, ‘{¢. Formerly, an officer in a chamber of 
accounts in France and some other countries. 
+d. = Sp. corregidor, magistrate. e. Corrector 
of the Staple: the controller of a wool staple: see 


quot. 1617. 

3393 Act 27 Edw, ITI (Statute of the Staple) c. 22 Nous 
avons ordene que en chescun lieu ov lestaple se tiendra, soit 
certein nombre des Corecters, 1515 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
I, 232* Makand him and his assignais Keparis, ouersearis, 
co! is, and suplearis of the Isle of Litill Comeray. 1553 
Burgh Ree. Aberdeen 5 Oct. (Jam. Supp), Correctour of 
the queir, 1609 HoLtanp Amn. Afarceli xxvii. iil 307 
Terentius..administred the office of a Corrector in this 
selfe same province, 1617 MinsHeu Duct. Ling. 24486, 
Correctour of the staple, is an Officer or Clerk belonging to 
the staple, that writeth’ and recordeth the bargaines of 
Merchants there made. 163t Weever Ane, Fun. Afon, 34 
Officers bles, 


belonging to these Staples, were Maiors, Constal 
Manipernors, correctotirs: 1 Lond. Gaz. No. 2622/3 
The Creation of two .new Presidents, four Masters in 
Ordinary, four Correctors, and other Officers in the Chamber 
‘of Accounts of this City. [Paris]. zo tr. Emilianne’s 
Hist. Monast. Ord. xvii. 181 He will have the Superiors 
of his Order to be called Correctors. - x78 Ginnon Dec?. 
& #. Ul. 37 Lhe whole empire was distributed into one 
hundred and Sixteen provinces .. Of these, three were 
governed by proconsuls, thirty-seven’ by‘consulars; five-by 
correctors, and seventy-one by presidents: cote 


- 8, One who exercises discipline; one who in- 


flicts correction or-chastisement, ee, a ore 
~ 153s Exyor Gow, m1. xxi, Wherfore, said he to the.cor- 
rectour,.loke that thow styl beate him, 1357 Norr# tr. 
Gueuara's Diail of Pr. 125 3/t The ‘children being. but .2, 
or «3 yeares old;it is to sone to giue them maisters, dr cor- 
fecters. 3591 PERCIVALL Sp. Dict.,: ag aemcien chas- 
tisér,,a corrector. 1766 Gopsnm. Vic. W: xiv, Having 
raised my: cee Corréctor. 1884 Manch! Exaut. 15 
‘Nov. 3/24 judge .. holds his position as a baal 
8-2 


CORRECTORIAL. 


‘4. Something that: corrects, or furnishes a means 
of correction ; something by means of which error 
niay ‘be got rid of or prevented. ne 
1603 Frorio Montaigne (1634) 628 Defective and’ vn- 
perfect formes..rather corrupters then correcters. 1646 
(4#t/e)‘A Corrector of y* Answer to the Speech. 1778 Br. 
Lowrtn Jsaiah Prelim. -Diss. 62 This vast collection of 
variations, taken in themselves as“correctors of the text. 
x778 Sir J. Revsotps Dése, viii. (x876) 443 Simplicity. is 
considered as the general corrector of excess, x88z Nares” 
Scamanship (ed. 6) 242 The correctors.", are bar magnets, 
5. Med. and Chem. Something that counter- 
acts what is harmful, or that restores (the bodily 
system, etc.) to a healthy state; a neutralizing or 
remedial agent, a corrective. Obs. : 

1605 Trine Quersit.1. vi. 25 The true and proper corrector 
of opium ..is vineger. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anint. & Min. 
334 Inquietude, which is a various turning of the body..[is] 
cured by correctors. 1740-1 BerKexey Let, in Fraser Life 
263 No more powerful corrector of putrid humours. 2773 
Projects in Anu. Reg. 130/1 Rice..is..a very weak cor- 
rector of putrefaction, 

Correcto'rial, z. rare. [f. L. type *correc- 
tori-us (f. corrector) +-Au.] Of or pertaining to a 
corrector. 

193% Afist. Litt. IT. 59 Vhe Consulares, Correctores and 
Prasides had the Government of one single Province, which 
. was called Consular, Correctorial, or Presidial. 

t+ Correcto'riate. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ATE.] 
The office of a corrector (sense 2). 

1693 tr. Emilianne’s Hist. Monast. Ord. xvii. 181 During 
the time of their Correctoriate. 

Corre'ctorship. [f. Corrector +-suir.] The 
office of a corrector (of the press), . 

1822 Blackw. Mag. Xi. 7 Your correctorship of typical 
errata, 

Correctory (kprektori), 2. and sb, ? Obs. [f. 
L. type *correctori-us, f. corrector : see -ORY.] 

A. adj, Of the nature of a corrector or cor- 
rection. 

1620 VeNneR Via Reeéa vii. 123 It..addeth. .a correctory 
relish. .vnto such [meats] as are hot and drie. 1757 J. Dav- 
nymeLe £ss. Hist, Feudal Prop. (1758) 119 ‘The statute .. 
being correctory of the common law. 1842 Blackw. Alag. 
LII. 61 This new edition does not profess to give any 
corggetony annotations, 

B. 5d. 


+1. A corrective: see Connective B. 1. Obs. 

1607 Torset, Serpents (1653) 66x ‘They may be taken 
with other Correctories. 1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 67 
Pepper is the best correctory for it. 

+2. An emendatory treatise or work. Obs. 

_i6rr LT. Janes Corrupt, Scripture w. (1612) 89 Heereof 
in my Correctoric of S. Gregory, if God wil. 

Correctress (kgre'ktrés’. Also 7 -eresse. 
(f. Corrzoror +-rss.] A female corrector. 

61x Cotcr., Emendatrice, she that correcteth, a correct- 
eresse, 1763 Miss Carrer in Lett. w. Miss Talbot, etc. 
(1809) III. 81, I wish Dr. Young had been the translator, 
and the correctress. 1765 Ann, Reg. 225/1 That powerful 
correctress Nature gave a temporary union to all parties. 

t+ Correctrice. Obs. [a. F. correctrice (ad. 
L. correctric-em), fem. of correcteur: see -TRICE.] 
= prec, 

1548 Hart Chron. 61 b, The goddesse of warre called 
Bellona, which is the correctrice of princes. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1737) I. 323 ‘The correctrice, by whose means I am 
in my wits, and without whom I am no longer my-self. 

t+ Corre‘ctrix, Obs. [a. L. type *correctrix, 
fem. of corrector: see -TRIX.] = prec. 

1615 W. Lawson Orch. § Gard. ut. Pref. (1668) 1 What is 
Art more than a Provident and skilfull Correctrix of the 
faults of Nature? 645 N. Stone Luchirid. Fortif, 2 Ex- 
perience the Correctrix of alt Capriccio’s, 

Corred (herrings): see CorveD. - 

Corredy: see Corropy, . . : oh 

+Correference. Ols. vare-1. [f. Con-+ 
Reverence.] Mutual reference or relation. 

1680 B. Discolliminiurt 15 A true..correference one to 
the other. , 

‘Correggiesque (kpredgijesk), a [See 
-ESQUE.] Characteristic of, or in the style of, the 
Italian painter Correggio. . 

1960 Ann. Reg. 252 Among us, any action that is singu- 
larly graceful, is termed Correggiesque, x80z-z5 Fusrtt 
Lect, Art viit, (1848) 514 The far more than Correggiesque 
graces of female forms. cre 

So :'} Correggiescity, Correggio'sity, - the 
characteristic style of Correggio. i ' 


1761 Sterns Tr. Shandy 111, xit.60 The Corregiescity of” 


Corregio. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacer. § Leg. Art (1850) 5 
Of the ee of etch and of on Gitegiae 


Correggio. | : : ; 
-[Corregido'y. Also 6-8 corrigidor. [Sp: 
corregidor (koreyid6'r), n.'of action f. corregir, 
ad. L, corrigéve to correct: ef..Correcror] ..A 
Spanish magistrate; ‘the chief Justicer or gouer- 
nor of-a’towne’ (Minsheu). - ; mor 


us'd, before my marshalship, To plead in causes as‘corrigi- 
dor., .x622 F. Marxsan Bé. War v. viii.xgx Corrigidors or 
Beadles,to’punish the Infragantic or unruly. 1668 Drypen 
Lucning’s Love v. i,.Run_to the corrigidor for. his assist- 
ance, :170x Lond. .Gas.:No 3701/2" The Corrigidor and 
other Magistrates of'this. Town. 3838 Prescorr Ferd. § 
{s. (1846) II. xiv. 42:'To, supervise the: ‘conduct of the cor- 
regidors and subordinate magistrates. ." .. te vps 4 


é 1594 Sp. Tragedy w. in Hazl. Dodsley V. rag For thus I" 
, be; 


1016 


-Correher, obs. f, Currie. - 

‘Correk, obs. f. Connect v. #5 Gs 
-Correlarie, obs. f. ConoLLARY, 

Correla‘table,.a. [f. ConpELatE v. +-ABLE.] 
Capable of being correlated. es 

1885 in Jperial Dict., Suppl. ; and in later Dicts. : 

Correlate (kp'rfleit), sé. [f. Con- +L. rélatem 
(a. thing) referred, related: see next. Probably. 
suggested .by the earlier correlation and correla- 
tive; but there may have been a mod.L. *correla- 
zumt, in philosophical use.] 

1. Each of two things so related that the one 
necessarily, implies or is complementary ‘to the 
other. : 

1643 Herte Answ. Ferne 27 Soveraignty 'tis a relative, and 
cannot subsist without its correlat subjection. 1722 WotL- 
Laston Relig. Nat. iii. 43 The existence..of one correlate 
[infers “directly] that of the other. 1842-3 Grove Corr. 
Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 165 The idea of height cannot exist 
without involving the idea of its correlate, depth. 1880 
Huxcey Crayfish iii. 1327 The death of a body, as a whole, 
is the necessary correlate of its life. ; 

2. More generally: Each of two related things; 
either of the terms of a relation, viewed in refer- 
ence to the other. 

1644-7 CreveLanp Char. Lond. Diurn. 4 That so wound- 
ing and healing, like loving Correlates, might both worke.: 
31660 STILUNGFLEET Zyenx. uu. iv. (1662) 196 If they were 
{church-officers] they could have no other Conyeince: ut the 
whole body of the Church of God. 1733 Berxerey 7%. 
Vision § 39 In certain cases a sign may suggest its correlate 
as an image, in others as an effect, in others as a cause. 
213878 Lewes Stud. Psychol. (1879) 14 We can classify sub- 
jective facts while remaining ignorant of their objective 
correlates, * a a 

3. Something corresponding or analogous; an 
analogue. rare. 

1821 De Quincey Richter Wks. XIV. 115 The wildest 
vanity could not pretend to show the correlate of Paradise 
Lost (in French literature). 

4. Gram, = CORRELATIVE B. 3. 

1829 Jas, Mitty Azan, Afind (1869) 1. ix. 313 The term 
zantus which is its correlate [i.e. that of guantis]. 

5. Physics, etc. =CORRELATIVE B. 4, 5. 

x8s5 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) J. u. iii. 20g A 
like amount of sensation is the correlate of an increased 
amount of produced motion, 1862 — First Princ. u. viii. 
§ 71 The forces called vital, which we have seen to be cor- 
relates of the forces called physical. 3867 C. Bray (title) 
On Force and its Mental Correlates. 

Correlate (kp'rilet), a. vare. [f. Cor- +L. 
relat-ts, i pple. of v¢ferve to bring back, refer: 


see prec.] Mutually related ; correlated ; involv- 
ing correlation. 

1842 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces 52 The correlate character 
of the two forces, electricity and heat. 1897 Farrar Days 
of Youth iv. 33 Consider..some of our duties and some of 
our dangers—for the two are correlate—in the use of speech. 

Correlate (kprélz't), v. [f. Cor- + RELATE: 
see CoRRELATE 56.] : 

1. duty. To have a mutual relation; to stand 
in correlation, be correlative (zu¢// or ¢o another). 

1742 Fietpinc F. Andrews Pref., What Caricature is in 
painting, Burlesque is in writing; and, in the same manner 
the comic writer and painter correlate to each other. 1865 
Grote Plato I, xit. 421 The real alone is knowable, correlat- 
ing With knowledge. ax187x — Eth. Fragut. iv. (1876) ot 
Ethical obligation correlates and is indissolubly conjoined 
with ethical right. ‘ 

b. trans. To be correlative to. ware, 

2899 W. E. Hearn Aryan Housel, v. § 3. 122 The right 
to the property correlated the duty to the Sacra. Z 

2. To place in or bring into correlation; to 
establish or indicate the proper relation between 
(spec. ‘geological formations, etc.). ete a 

1849 Murcuison Siduria vii. 134 Mr, Symonds was. .ene 
abled to correlate these beds with their equivalents near 
Ludlow... x88z_ J. Gersiz in Mative.337 He correlates the 
interglacial beds of Mont Perrier with those of Diarnten. 

‘8. pass. To have correlation, to be intimately or 
regularly connected or related (zi#k, rarely~%o); 
spec. in Biol, of structures or cliaractéristics. in 
animals and plants (cf. CORRELATION 3). >. 

1862-F. Haut. Hindu Philos, Syst. 95 Transmuting rela: 
tions into cntitics, and interposing- these entities between 
things correlated. 2870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 20 
Parasitism. .is often found to be correlated with. .disappear- 
ante of'structares. 1875 Poste Gattis it: Comm. (ed, 2)x60 
Other rights. .have no determinate subject..to which they 
are correlated, . ce 
‘Correlated (kgrélettéd), As/. a. [f. prec + 
+ED1.] Mutually or intimately related ; involving 
correlation: sfec. in Biol. (cf. CORRELATION 3). 


x8s9 Darwin Orig. Sec. iv. 86 A large part of their. 


structure is merely the correlated result of successive 
changes in the structure of their larvae. 1863 — in Life § 
Lett, (x887) ILI, 33,A modification in one part will cause 
correlated changes in other parts,’ 1878 Fisk in VW. Azer. 
Rev, CRXVI, 36 The dynamic circuit of correlated physical 
motions, -  ° om g ee alt a o* 
Correlation (kerflafon).  [f, Con-. +. RELA: 
tion? cf. F. cor/dlatéon, and se¢ CORRELATIVE. ] 
‘1. The" coridition of béing’ correlated’ | mutual 
relation of two or, more’ things (implying intimate 
or.necessaty.connexion), 20. e: tht aD 
1g6r-T, Norton Calvin's Inst. wv. xvii. §-14-1f he did set 
before vs only an empty imaginatiue forme of bred. .where 


CORRELATIVE. 


were y¢ correlation or similitude [axalogia aut similitudo) 
which should leade vs from the visible thing to the inuisible. 
1658 ‘Sir T. Browne Gara. Cyrus iii, How in animall 
natures, even colours hold correspondencies, and mutuall 
correlations. - 1849 Muncuison S7/uria viii. 148 ‘The rocks 
of Cumberland will be placed in precise correlation with the 
types of Shropshire and Wales. 1864 Bowen Logiciti.51 The 
mutual dependence anid correlation of these three Axioms: 
+b. Relationship (of persons). ‘Ods. ead 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Bxenp. Ad sect. 10 ?.g Christian 
charity is a higher thing than to-be confined within the 
terms of dependence and correlation. x62 Sparke Print: 
Devot. (2663) 89 Christ. .made choise of brethren, as. .Simoni 
--and Andrew. .hereby..providing against schisme: :botli 
by corporall and spirituall correlation” = ane 

2. Correlation of forces (in Physics): a phrase 
introduced by Grove to express the mutual-relation 
that exists between the various forms of force or. 
energy, by virtue of which any one form is con~ 
vertible into an equivalent amount of anyother: ~ 
(CE. conservation of energy, Sv. CONSERVATION 4.) 

1843 Grove Correlation of Physical Forces 95 ‘The-sense 
I have attached to the word correlation .. [is] a reci-~ 
procal production ; in other words, that any force capable of 
producing another, may in its turn be produced by it. 1869 
Mrs. Somervitte Molec, Se. 1, ii. 33 Another proof of the 
correlation ofheat and electricity. ee ee 

3. Biol, Mutual relation of association’ between’ 
different structures, characteristics, etc. in an animal 
or plant; ‘the normal coincidence of one pheno- 
menon, character, ett., with another’? (Darwin 
Orig. Species, Gloss.). 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. Introd. i. 9 The complex. Jaws 
of variation and of correlation of growth. .Some instances of 
correlation are quite whimsical: thus cats which are 
entirely white and have blue eyes are invariably [ed. 26 
generally] deaf. 1870 Ronirston Anim. Life 1z05,The 
correlation of es size of ova with the completion of de- 
yelopment before hatching. 1883 19/7 Cent. May 763 There 
is..a mysterious law of correlation of growth between the. 
hair and the teeth. . . ig 

4. Geom, The reciprocal relation “between “pro- 
positions, figures, etc. derivable from each other 
by interchanging the words gost and plane, or 
point aid fine: cf. CORRELATIVE. 6. | - : 

5. The action of correlating or bringing into 
mutual relation. 

1879 Gro. Exior Theo. Such xi, It is on such false cor- 
peers that men found half their inferences about each 
other. : re Rae 

Correlative (kgrelativ), 2, and 5d." fof. F. 
correlatéf, -tve (10th ¢.); peth. the source of both 
was a mod.L. *correlativus,-£. cor--= com-together 
+relétivus RELATIVE, referring.]  ~ 2, 

A, adj... Bates Beekeves 

1, Having a reciprocal relation such that each’ 
necessarily ipl or is complementary to, the 
other; mutually interdependent; involving such a 
relation. Const. with, rarely fo. : 

1690 Locke Ham. Und. 1. xxv. § 2 Father.and son, hus- 
band and wife, and such other correlative terms. : 4 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) II. 305 Neighbourhood. .is correla. 
tive, so that no man can be neighbour to another, without 
the other being likewise neighbour to him: 1853 Grote 
Grecee 1. Ixxxiv, XI. 80 A free community with correlative . 
rights and dutics belonging to every citizen. : 

. Normally or naturally related to: each other 
or occurring in-conjunction.: eet a 

xggo Rastetn Bk. Purgat am xiil,.The iustyce of God 

and the mercye of God be evermore correlatyve'and con- 
currant, 1563 Foxe «1. § 4, This conclusion is corre- 
latiue with the first Article of our faith, x89 Geo. Exior 
ai. Bede xix, It was Adam's strength, not its correlative 
hardness, that influenced his meditations. Se 

b. Related in the way of analogy,’ similarity; 
etc. 3 corresponding, analogous. ; oy 
+2896 Bacon Afax, Lavy Reg. xxv, Another sort of ambi 
guitas latens is correlative unto this: for this ambiguity. .is; 
when one name and ‘appellation doth denominate divers 
things: and the second 1s when the same thing is called b 
divers names. 1829 I. Tavtor.£nthus. ii. (1867)'26 Suc 
utterances of desire, or hope, or Jove, as seem to suppose the 
existence of correlative feelings..in Him to whom they are 
addressed. 1872 W. S. Symonps Ree. Rocks vi. 279 The 
Wenlock shale and Wenlock limestone much resemble. :the 
correlative rockin the typical district, ee re 
_8. Gram. Appited to. words: corresponding .to 
each other, and regularly used together, each in 
one member of'a.compound or complex sentence : 
@.g..citNer—r00"$ SOm—MS.. ie ew eae 

3872 Public Sch. Lat. Gran. § 94 (margin) Correlative 
Construction. 1879 Rony Lat, Gram. § 1635 Comparative 
sentences ..are introduced by correlative adjectives or . 
adverbs $  g. Lantus... quantus, tant... qQuat, Sic... tte 
A. Physics, Of forces: Mutually dependent and, 
convertible: see CornRELATION 2. = 
- 1843 Grove Cory. Phys. Forces 96 The forces are insepar- 
able and mutually dependent,—correlative, but not iden- 
tical, 1862° Huxtey Lect. Wrkg, Alen 27 The forces of that 
{living] matter, are..correlative with and convertible into 
those of inorganic nature. - | mee 
-§. Biol. . Of variations of structure, etc. ; Mutu: 
ally related so that the one is normally associated 


with the other: see CORRELATION 3. *' 
_ 1876 Foster Phys: 11, ii, (1879) 309 The blood: 


: j ssundérgoes 
important correlative ‘changes, ~ liar! 7 


| 8. Geom: Said of propositions, figures, etc. reci~ 


procally related so that to.a Aoi#t-incither corre- 


. CORRELATIVELY. 


bs Fie 2 
sponds -(in ‘solid geometry) a f/axe, or (in-plane 
géometry) a straight line in the other. : 
~188x C, Tavion Geore. Conics 346 vere which correspond 
according to the law of duality have een called by Chasles 
z,correlative figures, 1885 Leupesporr Cremona’s Proj. 
Geom. 27 The following problem admits of two correlative 
solutions. /éid. 28 In the Geometry of the plane, two cor- 
relative propositions are deduced one from the other by inter- 
changing the words Josué and Zine. 
«B. sb. . . ee 
-L, Each of two things having a reciprocal rela- 
tion such that the one necessarily implies, or is 
éoimplementary to, thé other. | Rei ; 
. 1845 Jove Zz. Dan. iii. 36 The signe e thing signi- 
fied be correlatyues. 1563-87 Foxe 4. ¢ Mf. (1596) 12/2 
Where no inferior is, there can bé no superior, for..these 
togither are correlatiues, 1602 T; Firznmrpert 4fo/, 44a, 
Priesthood and sacrifice are correlatiues, and cannot be the 
one without the other. 1794 G. Apams Vat. 5: £24. Philos. 
III. xxvis 102 Action’ and re-action are correlatives; one 
cannot exist without the other. 3842 J. H. Newman Par. 
Serum. VI. xxiv, 373 The words used..are what are called 
correlatives, on¢ implies the other. 1879 S. B. Goup Ger- 
maiy TI. 245 Every several right has as its correlative an 
dbligation.. re : 

+b. The two terms of such a relation have 


béen distinguished as relative and correlative. Obs. 

1s79 Furnes Heskins’ Parl. 475 Euery relatiue must have 
acorrelatiue. a 1653 Gouce Cone. Hebr. i. 5 The relative, 
a‘Father. the correlative, a Sonne. . 
-2. Something normally related to, or occurring 
along with, something else, | 

1846 Garpiner Decl. Art. Faye 66b, That vnderstande 
not the nature of correlatiues, and se not howe a promise, 
¢an onely be apprehended by fayth. x60x R. Jounson 
Kingd. Ag tata (x603) 248 Flanders. .is the true correla. 
tive of the Indies, seeing that all the gold brought out of 
India, is spent in the low countrie warres. 1628 tr. Mathieu's 
Fowerf. Favorite 58 A stab is alwayes due for a box 
on the eare,and is a correlative to it, 165 Biccs New 
Disp. P18 The vital powers and bloud are Correlatives, 
1888 ‘Rav Lankesrer: Advditem. Scicuce (x8g0) 292 The 
naturalist-traveller and his correlative, the museum curator 
and systematist. ; 

«+b, Something corresponding or analogous; an 
analogue. "~ peace 4 

x Warmmey Life Lang. iii. 39 We have its very ancient 
correlatives in Sanskrit agra, etc, 1879 Sir G. G. Scorr 
Lect, Archit. 1. 259 Those classes and purposes differ in a 
majority of cases, from their correlatives at the present day. 
4°94, Used of persons: A relative. Obs. rare, 

* 1697 Obseru, Money § Coin 33 As when a tender Parent 
or kind’ Friend orders..a Joynt or Limb to be cut off from 
his Correlative. . A 

3. -Gram.- Hach- of two correlative words : see 
A.3.- ‘ 

3808 Minberon Grk:' Article (1855) 36 Correlatives are 
words in regimen, having a mutual reference. 1876 Mason 
Eng. Grant, (ed. 2x) § 288 b, Zither—or, neither—unor, 
whether—or, both—and, are used in pairs as correlatives, 
Ibid. §.163 The proper correlative of which is such. ; 
4. Phystes, ete. A correlativé force; the equiva- 
lent of some force in another form. 

* 1855 H. Spencer Princ, Psychol, (1872) 1. u. ix. 278 Pains 
are the correlatives: of actions injurious to the organism. 
1862 — First Princ. 11, v. § 56 What continues to exist during 
these. oscillations is some correlative of the muscular effort 
which put the chandelier in motion. x87x TyNDALL Fragm, 
«Se. (1879) I-xxi. 492 Every thought or feeling has its physical 
correlative, * . 

5. Biol, A normally and apparently necessarily 
associated: characteristic : cf. CORRELATION 3. 
‘Corre‘latively, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] Ina 
correlative way, in or by‘correlation. —- 

63656 Hares Rem, Sersite, Sohn xviii. 36 (R.) Our Saviour 
is a king three manher of Wayes, and so correlatively hath 
three distinct, several kingdoms. “x852 Jnl. R. Agiie. Soc. 
XIII; 1, aro The connecting of these, observations correla- 
tively together, =<. ee : tee 

- Corre‘lativeness.. ..[f-:as prec. + -NESS.] 
Correlative ‘quality ; ‘inter-connexion. : : 
11730-6 in Batrey (folio). 1840 G. S. Faser Reger, 298 
Theological correlativeness. 1843 J. B. Ropertson tr. 
Moehler's Syinbolisue. I: 48 The, mutual correlativeness of 
these tivo articles of doctrine, “ - > : : 

Correlativity., [f. Corneramve + -rry.] 
bd se a ee EO Sk aS 
_ 1877 E.. Carp, Philos, Kant i. xv. 554. The, correlativity 
or.implicit identity’ of the self knowing with the self known; 
1881 A thenwuit 18 Juné 818/2 A discussion: .as to the bear- 
ing. of Ferrier's perfect correlativity*of knowledge. and 
existence-pon Spencer and.English psychology. ; 

. Correligionist: : see Co-RELIGIONIST. 

_Correnoch, obs. f£. CoKonaog.: «-) 
itCorrept, vw: ; Odss.- [fr L--corrept- ppl: stem 
of corvipéye: to” snatch, up; blamé; “ reprove, chide, 
£..cov+ =: cots intensive.+ vapéreto. snatch.] ae 

1. zvans. To teprehend, reprove. oo 


* e144 Pecocx Refr.:Prol, 2 Whanné.éuet hetakith vpon 
him. far to in neizbourli or brotherli maner correpte his 
Christen neigbour..- /4/¢,, Bothe to correpte and ¢orrecte. 
2 2..:Toseize, : 1: ia haA, Iu Sw ota an tig : 
1657 TomLInson. Reioz's Disp. 319. The. King of France. 
Correpted with the Leprosie,, °° oye peittern 
- Hence’ Corre-pting vil. sb. reproving. - = 
_ £3449 Pécock Résr. Prol. it He 3eneth iistruccions ‘of. 
-Correptioun and of’correpting which. .longith to.an ouerer.- 
t+ Corre'pt, 2. Obs: [ad. L. corrept-zts- snatched. 


‘up, forcibly drasvn- together; contracted, reproved, 


pa: pple; of corripére'’s seé prec.]'-.2 
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‘ 
1. Abridged, contracted, shortened.- _ - 
\ 1634. Vitvaine Zit. Ess. Pref. A vb, Clipped off by corrept 
pronouncing. 
2.-Rapt. : 
1659 Gaunen Tcars of Ch, 212 Corrept & corrupt extasies 
or extravaganciecs. 


Correption (kgre‘pfon). ad. L. correption-em, 
h. of action f. corrzpéve: see prec.} 


+1. Reprehension, reproof. Ods. 

€1380 Wyeitr Sed. Wks. 111, 292 Of charitable correpcion 
or reproving. ‘1382 —2 Pet. ii, 16 Sotheli he hadde correp- 
cioun, orvepronyng, of his woodnesse, ¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. 

Thei wolden --azens his cotrepciouns and reul- 
ingis. xs8z N. T. (Rhem.)1x Cov, x. rx They are written for 
ourcorreption, 1672 H. Stussy Fustif. Dutch War 43 The 
obligation of fraternal correption and admonition. @ 1711 
Ken Ldmund Poet, Wks. 1728 I, 137 ions more up- 
braiding and severe. 1737 L. Cuarke Hist. Bible (1740) 1h. 
1.34 The Virgin Mother..could not forbear expressing a 
gentle correption to him. 

+2. A seizure. Obs. Cf. RAPTURE. 

6x9 Gaupen Jvars of Ch. 212 Sudden correptions, 
seizures, raptures of spirit. 1664 HamMonp Sev. Mait. x. 
15 Wks. 1684 LV. 636 A sudden correption and depression of 
the mind. Soe 7 

3. Gram, Shortening in pronunciation. 

1873 Earte Philol, Eng. Tongue § 632 The first syllable 
has been reduced to its present proportion by ‘correption’, 
if we may revive the very happy Latin term by which a 
shortened syllable was said to be seized or snatched. /dzd., 
The more liable to correption of its accented syllable. 


+Corre’ptory, a. Obs. [ad. L. type correp- 
tort-ws, £. correplor-em, agent-n. from corripére: 
see above.] Conveying reproof. 

16s9 GaupEen Tears of Ch. 430 ‘The Epistles Correptory 
or Consolatory to the seven Asian Churches, 

+ Correp ‘tion. Aled. Obs. nonce-wil. 
[f. Conr- + Reruenation.] A symptom accessory 


to the main opposing symptom. 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. 11. iv. 103 Correpugnation (if 
so I may say) are such things as doe secondarily oppose 
themselves to the indication. 

Correso(e, early form of Curassow. 


+Corresponcy. Ods. Shortened form of 
CoRRESPONDENCY. 

x6ax E. Grimstone tr. Coefelean's Tum. Passions 139 
-Any thing that hath any corresponcy with him. 

Correspond (kprispend), »,  [a. med.L. cor- 
respondé-re, f. cor-=com- pegetier, with each other 

+ respondére to answer ; cf. F. correspondre (14th c. 
in Littré), It. corrispondere, Sp. corresponder. The 
etymology implies that the word was formed to 
express mutu the answering of things 
to each other; but before its adoption in English, 
it had been extended so asto ex) the action or 
relation of one-side only, without however abandon- 
ing the mutual ‘notion, which is distinct in the 
modern sense of epistolary correspondence.] 

1. zxtr. To answer to something else in respect 
of fitness ; to agree zwé#h ; to be agreeable or con- 
formable éo ; to be‘congruous or in harmony wh. 

zgz9 Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist. Ref. (1730) I. Records 
xxvii. 60 Knowing right well that ye .. will now so acquit 
your self, as shall correspond to the perfect expectation, 
and firm opinion that we have of you. 1593 Hyun Art 
Gardet. 19 Seldome in other places the like hap corre- 
spondeth, ,x6xx Suaxs. Cyd. 31. iii. 31 Hap'ly this life 
3s best.: Well corresponding With your stiffe Age. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, Zp. 1. i, Things are really true as 
they correspond unto his conception, 1736 BuTLer Azal.1, 
ve Wks, 1874 I. 86 Our nature corresponds to_our external 
condition. | 7769 Funins Lett. xxxv. 158 The prudence of 
the execution should correspond with the wisdom..of the 
1856 Froune Hist, Zug. (1858) I. iti. 262 His out- 
ward and his secret actions seldom corresponded. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) IIE. 42 Their habits and their dwell. 
- should dtotheireducation, 

- 2. To answer o in character or function; to be 
similar or analogous Zo (rarely wth). 

c 1643 Howett Let. (x650)1. 247 He was..at a richsdach, 
an assembly that corresponds to our parliament. r17x0 
Steere Zatley No..119 v2 We see in these little Animals. . 
Instincts and Modes of Life, which to what you 
observe in Creatures of bigger Dimensions. 1748 Hartev 
Observ. Matt. i. 33 The Pleasures and Pains which corre- 
spond as Opposites. to each other, 1845 Sreruen Laws Eng. 
I. 107 Their general assembly, corresponding with our 
House of Commons, 1863 Ruskin Munera P. ee 143 
Plato’s slave,’ in. the Rolity +. corresponds. curiously to 
Caliban, - .t whet ‘ = 
’ b. To answer or, agree’ in regard to position, 
amount, etc. = |-  - y . 7 
| 1694 Hover On Tiine ii. 29 The days ., throughout the 
year, are fouad not to be equal, and will not justly corre- 
spond with any artificial or mechanic equal measures of 
timé, 2794 Suttivan. View Nat, I, 205 The degrees of con- 
densation’ of the air correspond to the degrees ‘of cold. 
1835. Sir J.-Ross NV. W, Pass. iit. 52 The screwholes in-the 
flaunches did. not‘correspond to each other. 3870 Procror 
Othér Worlds iti, 49.The bright lines of the coronal spec~ 


désign. 


trum correspond in position to those seen in she spectrum of 
the aurora. ;1875 Jevons Mosey (1878) 90 The silver. penny 
--Was supposed to cqrrespond with a pennyweight.. - 
4,3. Tq respond or‘ answer concérdingly’ (Blount 
Glossogr.).- Obs. tes ees 


{ 2632 J. Havwaro tr. Biondt's Eiositence 42'Sie wes by her. 


hopefull Bridegroome visited byieeen resents, wilere, 


--unte she reciprocally corresponded. x649 Jer. Tavton Ge. 
Exemfp. 1, ix. #8 We haying received, so great’ a favour, - 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


enter into Covenant to correspond with 2 proportionable 
endeavour. 1765 H. WALYoLE Ofranto iv. (1798) 68 Perhaps 
Matilda might not correspond to his passion. “1818 Jas. 
Mut Brit, fadia HW, w. i. 4x After a series of unfriendly 
proceedings, to which he had corresponded with a manly 
temperance. 1826 C. Butier Life Grotius i. 45 The youth 
corresponded with their cares. . ; 

b. To be in accord, compliant, or complaisant 
with. Obs, .. 

x647 Crargenpon Hist. Red. 1. (1843) 9/2 He [Cranfield} 
was not only negligent. .to correspond with Him [the Duke] 
with that deference he had used to do, but had the courage 
to dispute his commands, 1678 J. Puiturs 7 avernier's 
Lvaw, Persia 111. iii. 105 It is the Interest of those two 
Potentates to correspond with him. 

+4, To hold communication or intercourse (with). 
Often of secret intercourse. Ods. exc. as in 5. 

1605 Venstecan Dec. Intell. iii. (1628) 68 ‘They belieued 
that the Sun..did with or in this Idoll correspond or co- 
operate, 1644 H. Parker $us Pop. 57 They might the 
more easily correspond, hold intelligence, consult together. 
1725 Dr For Vay. round World (1840) 293, 1 would not fail 
to correspond with him, by the passages of the mountains, 

+b. Of commercial relations. Ods, 

1682 Scartett Zxchanges 170 For his trouble in corre- 
sponding and negotiating his Principal's Affairs. 1722 De 
For Pingue (1840) 1 Gathered from the letters cf merchants, 
and others, who corresponded abroad. 


+G, Of sexual intercourse, Obs. 

+756 ‘Ll’. Amory Buncte (1770) I. 156 When a Babylonian 
and his wife had a mind to correspond. 

d. éransf, Of things : + ‘To communicate, have 
communication (obs.) ; also used for ‘to be in vital 
or sensible communication’. 

1907 Curios, in Hush. & Gard. 38 The Lignous Body. .by 
means of many small Fibres, corresponds with the Paren- 
chyma. 2883 H. Drummoxp Nat, Law in Spir, WV. vil. 
207 ‘The Amarba..can only communicate with the smallest 
possible area of Environment, An insect. .corresponds with 
a wider area, f ; 

5. esp. ‘To communicate (with another) by inter- 
change of letters. 

©1648 Howrtt Lett. 29 Nov. an. 1647 Sir, L had yours of 
last week, and by reason of som sudden encombrances I 
could not correspond with you by that Currier, x17x1 
Appisos Sfeet. No. 1 Bg ‘Those who have a mind to corre- 
spond with me, may direct their Letters to the Spectator. 
1831 Brewster wVerton (1853) Tl. xxiv. 319 Locke and 
Newton had corresponded on the prophecies of Daniel as 
early as 1691, 1869 Gurrrupe Parsoxs Ursula’s Love 
Story xxv, If they had been acknowledged lovers, and 
corresponded and met as such. ' ; 

+6. ¢rans. ‘Vo answer to, agree with, suit. Ods. 

1548 Jove £xp. Dan. i. 7 Newe names corresponding their 
vertews and offices. 1600 Fainvax Zasso_ XIV. xxvi. 256 
Let him take paine ‘lo correspond your hope, and my 
desire, 1636 in stn. Dudrensee (1877) 44 Not wealth to 
correspond my will. 1675 Ouinsy Bvt, Ded., ‘Tables, 
equally Corresponding Compliances of Peace and Ruftlings 
ol ar. 

Correspondence (kprispendéns).  [ad. med. 
L. *correspondéntia, f. correspondére: see COKRE- 
SPOND v, and -ENCE. In F. correspondance, 14th c.J 

1. The action or fact of corresponding, or an- 
swering to each other in fitness or mutual adapta- 
tion; congruity, harmony, agreement. Also said 
of the relation of ove of the corresponding things. 

1413 Lyne. Pilger, Sowle w. xxvi.(1483) 71 Somme maneor 
of correspondence or relacion must nedes ben bytwene the 
two that ben ylyke. 1897 Hooxer £ced, Pol, v. Ixx, § 4 
They are in their times and seasons continued with the most 
exquisite correspondence. 1612 ‘I’. Tavtor Com. Titus i. 
9 Considering. .the sutable correspondence of the parts of 
the context. 1729 Butiur Serw, iii, Wks. 1874 I]. 37 
The correspondence of actions to the nature of the agent 
renders them natural. 1772 Sir J. Reynoios Disc. v. (1876) 
374 Perfect correspondence... between the subjects which he 

hose and his manner of treating them. 1809-10 CoLEenipcr 
Friend (186s) 23 By verbal truth we mean... the correspond: 
ence of a given fact to given words. x860 Pusry A/is. 
Proph. 343 Alitah vi, 24 “the correspondence of the punish- 
ment with the sin shall shew that it is not by chance, 


2, Relation of agreement, similarity, or analogy. 
1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. vi. § 4 Light. hath a relation 
and correspondence in,.corporal things to knowledge in. . 
incorporal things. 1672 Cave Prim, Chr. 1. vie (1673) 135 
‘The form. of their Churches was..oblong to keep the better 
correspondence with the fashion of a ship. 1729 ButLer 
Serm. i Wks. 1874 11. 11 There is such a correspondence 
between the inward sensations of one man and those of 
another, 1869 GLADSTONE Juv. Mundi ili, xor The Tost 
striking correspondence is. that of. Arés with Mars, both-tsed 
to signify war itself. 1889 Nature XXI, 212 The special 
interest of this planet [Mars] arising from its supposed.close 
correspondence with the earth. 
* b. Doctrine of Correspondences :, the tenet of 
Swedenborg, that évery natural object symbolizes 
or corresponds to some spiritual fact’ or principle 
Which is, as it were, its archetype or prototype,, 
and ‘that the Scriptures were written in harmony 
with these correspondences,” .-  . ‘ 
1860 J. Garver Faiths of World.Il. 881/2 The doctrine 
of Corresporidences..is the central. idea of Swedenboig's 
m. 1876 JG. Witxixson Hume. ‘Sc. §& Div. Rev.~76 
N ow correspondences, according to'‘which the Word of God 
is .written, are equations. between. the spiritual and the 
natural worlds. gn bncaansl eae oe ae 
| 8, Concoidant or sympathetic response: Qés,'? 
* rg30-x “Ad? 20 Heh. VLI1, cy 15 The. .beneviolent myndeg 
of fis saied subiectes -, taward his highnesse :. by-corre- 
spondence of gratitude ta theym ‘to bé requitéd., -“x6xg_G. 
Sanvys Trav. Ded.,“A thankfill correspondence of affection 


CORRESPONDENCY. 


and duty. 1649 Jer. Taviorn Gte Exentp. 11. Sevzit: on 
Mount 2 3'To answer the importunity of our lusts, not by.a 
denyall but by.a correspondence and satisfaction, 1680 Lp. 
Faucktanp Life Edw. IT. in“Harl. Dlisc., Being now a 
king and a soveréign, he expects a correspondence of the 
same nature, © ¢ a . : 


+4, Relation between persons or communities ;- 


usually ‘qualified as good, friendly, fair, ill, etc. 
Obs. (Very:common in 17th.c:)- 

‘1899 Sanpys Eurofsz Spec. (1632) 52 Preferments to enter- 
teine ‘them with in good content and_ correspondence. 
1622-62 Heyusn Cosmogy’. ut. (1673) 166/2 There were so good 
Correspondences betwixt the Nations, that,etce. 1672 
Marveit Reh. Transp. 1. 33 Our ill correspondence with the 
French Protestants. 19714 Swirt Pres. State Affairs, One 
step towards cultivating a fair correspondence with the 
power in possession. 1835 I. Taynor Spirit. Despotisu 
un. x10 The natural alliance.. between Church and State .. 
had given way to such a correspondence as belongs to a 
truce between enemies. 

“+5. Intercourse, communication (between per- 
sons). Ods. exc. as in 6. 

1603 B, Jonson Sesanzs wv. v, He holds That correspond- 
ence..with all that are Neere about Caesar, as no thought 
can passe Without his knowledge. x6ss-Go Stantiy Hist. 
Philos, (x701) 5/2 The Phoenicians, with whom the Gracians 
had a very ancient correspondence. 1772 SMoLLeTT //umiph. 
CZ 28 Apr., This amiable maiden has actually commenced 
a flirting correspondence with an Irish baronet of sixty-five. 
1786 Burxs Ep. Yung. Friend x, A correspondence fix'd 
wi’ Heaven Is sure a‘noble anchor. 

+b. Often, intercourse or communications of a 
secret or illicit nature. Ods. 

1639 Massincer Unnat. Combat 1. i, If Your father.. 
Held not or correspondence, or connived At his proceedings. 
z 7 Concreve Mourning Bride w.i, Concerning Case Se 
and his correspondence With them who first began the 
mutiny. 1934 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) VI. xv. xviii. 
308 Their impious correspondence with the devil. at 
tr. Fuan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 334 To..prevent the 
Indians. .from. .carrying on any clandestine correspondence 
with those whom his arms had not reached, 

+c. Commercial intercourse ; business relations. 

1608 B. Jonson Volpone wv. i, To serue the State Of Venice 
with red herrings .. from Roterdam, Where I haue corre- 
spondence. 1769 De Foe's Your Gt. Brit. 1. 374 Exeter 


drives a very great Correspondence with Holland. 1798 W. | 


Hutton A xfobiog. 20, 1 wished to fix a correspondence for 
what I wanted, without purchasing at second hand, 

+d. Religious or ecclesiastical connexion. Also 
concr. A connexion, communion. Ods. 

16qz Jer. Tayvtor Epis. xxxii. (1647) 192, 1 had rather 

speake a truth in sincerity, then erre with a glorious corre- 
spondence. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. wv. ix, An Institution 
.-kept both by all the Churches of the Roman-Correspond- 
ence, and by all the Reformed. 

+e. Sexual intercourse. Obs. : 

1698 Frocer Voy. 14 Fasting and abstaining from cor- 
respondence with their Wives. 7 

+£. Of things: Physical communication. Ods. 

1698 J. Crutt Muscouy 49 The Caspian Sea..has no 
communication or correspondence with any otherSea. 1700 
Rycaut Hist. Turks v. iii. 166 A secret Passage, by which 
the wet and moorish Ground kept a Correspondence with 
the Ditch. 

g. fig. Of persons and things: Vital, practical, 
or, active communication. 

1608 Haxewitr Van. Lye 93 The braine (with which the 
eie holdes a marueclous correspondence). 1727 De For 
Syst. Magic i. ii. (1840) 46 he wise Men of the East.. 
maintained a correspondence with the stars. 1742 Younc 
Nt, Th. vi. 8t How short our correspondenco with the sun! 
82x Lama Lilia, Old Benchers, Sundials .. holding cor- 
respondence with the fountain of light. 1883 H. Drummonp 
Nat. Law in Spir, W, v. (1884) 147 In biological language 
he is said. .to be ‘in correspondence with his environment’ 
.. that is to say, in active and vital connection with them, 
influencing them possibly, but especially being influenced 
by them, ‘ 

6.- Intercourse or communication by letters. 

1644 Mivtox Educ. (1738) 735 Not to mention the learned 
correspondence which you hold in foreign parts, rzqz 
Mrnpveton Cicero (ed. 3) UI. vi. 66 Cicero, with whom he 
held a correspondence of Letters. x78x Cowrer Lett. 25 
Aug., Letter for ‘letter is the law of all correspondence. 
1810 Scotr Let. 18 Mar. in Lockhart, The risks of senti- 
mental Correspondence. x875 Hines Organ. Daily Life 
Ess. x46 As education advances..there will be more corre- 
spondence by letters. Jfod. News. This correspondence 
must now, cease. : : . 

."b. The letters that pass between correspondents ; 
also, letters contributed to‘a newspaper or journal 
(cf. CornesPonpDEN? B. 4 b).° : 

- 397% Smotierr Humph, Ci, Introd., Printing the private 
correspondence of persons still living. 1847 Entirson Rev. 
Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 336 The correspondence of 
Pope and Swift. 1868 _G. Durr Pol. Surv. 30 The Times 
correspondence from-Hungary.. 189: Post Ofice Guide 
Apr. 33 Railway Sub-offices (i. ¢. offices which receive their 
correspondence direct from a Travelling Post Office), 

‘Correspondency (kgrisppndénsi)." “Now 
somewhat rare or arch. [f. as prec. : see -ENCY.] 

1. = CortesronpENcE I-; agreement, congruity, 

*étc.; an instance of correspondelice.- © = | 
: 1889 Purrennam Lng. Poesie wt xxiii. (Arb.) 269 So as 
there be found a iust correspondencie betweenethem. x594 
T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. xii. 241 According to that 
*correspondencie, which is-betweene the bodic and the soule. 
162z Caitis Stat. Sewers (1647) 1x0 This..holds good 
correspondency with other Cases in’ our Law. .3664 H. 
Mone. Afyst. Jniq. 1. xvii. (summary), The punctual corre- 
$pondency of the Events .. to the Predictions. 1778 Phil. 
vans. LXV. 68% The general ‘correspondency of our 
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results, 1876 J.P. Norris Rudin. Theol. i. 10 The corre- 
spondency.. between. plants and animals—plants. . preparing 
--food which. .the animal can assimilate. |. 
+b. quasi-coucr. A  corresporiding or -fitly 
answering condition .or arrangement of (things). 
x607 Watxincton Of#. ‘Glass i. (1664) 14 Yet“not fitting 
them ‘with a corréspondency’of diet. 1657 Tomiinson 
Reuou's Disp. Pref., Heaven will follow it with a corre- 
spondency of Blessin; x800 CoLeripce Piccolont. 1. iv, 
To move and act In‘all the correspondencies of greatness. 
2. = CorRESPONDENCE 2: analogy, similarity. 
x ‘Baxter Thee re verre pies confines ot 
ingdome, doth hold some ency ‘with the 
Sento 2 city. 23668 J. Goodwin Filléd w. the Spirit 
1867) 101 His faith. holds good correspondency with the 
faith of Abraham in the nature and truth of it. 1728 
R. Morris £ss, Anc. Archit, 21 A Correspondency or 
Resemblance to it. ; 
+3. = CoRRESPONDENCE 3: concordant or sym- 


1739) 97 Duke William must 
give all correspondency to the ‘Normans. 


and advantageous correspondency with 21724 T. 
Ricuers ‘ist. R. Geneal, Spain 132 The good Correspond- 
ency which then subsisted between that Prince and King 
Alphonso. 2445 
+5. = CoRRESPONDENCE 5: communication, in- 
tercourse; also in some of the specific uses, as 


secret communication, commercial intercourse, etc. 

1613 Suertey 7vav. Persia 113 Because of the great 
separation by distance, and difficult meanes of _corre- 
spondencie, which could be made betweene the Princes 
Christian and himselfe. 2656 Burton's Diary (1828) I, 231 
They had correspondency in the plot. _ 1660 WiLisrorD 
Scades Comut. Aiv b, The honourable Society of Merchants 
. keeping a correspondency with the habitable world, 68x 


GLanviLe Sadducismus 1. (1726)23 In their Correspondencies* 


with Witches. 1753 Hanway 7vav. (1762) Il. 1. vi. 26 
Messieurs Cliffords. have, by an extensive correspondency 
, acquired a very considerable fortune. 

+6. = CorrEsPoNDENGE 6: communication by 


letters. Ods. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. S#. ui. iv. 160 Continue cor- 
respondencie with some yee forrein friend after they 
return, 3647 May Hist. Part, 11, iii, 48 A Cypher, whereby 
to hold correspondencie with her in bsg 2826 Beppors 
Lett, x Apr. Poems 55 You would have little to complain 
of on the score of slack correspondency. 

+b. = CORRESPONDENCE 6b: the letters sent 
and received. Obs. 

x699 Appison in Four C. Eng. Lett. 177, You will be 
surpris’d..to find among your Correspondencies in Foreign 
parts a Letter Dated from Blois. . 

+e. concr. (from § and 6). A corresponding 
agency. Ods. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 452 P5, I have already established 
Correspondencies in these several » and received very 

ood Intelligence. 1796 Mors Amer. Geog. I. 520 Having 
fons been accustomed to send their produce to.. Phila. 
delphia and New York, and. .having their correspondencies- 
established. 


Correspondent (kprisppndént), a. and sé. 
Also 5~6 corespondent(e. [f. med.L. corre- 
spondént-ent, pr. pple. of correspondére: see Cor- 
RESPOND and -ENT. In F. correspondant, 14th e.} 

A. adj. (In this use Corresronpine -is now 
more frequent.) : ; 

1. Answering to something else in the way: of 
mutual , adaptation. or fitness; in agreement or 
harmony, congruous, accordant zvé¢h; consonant, 
conformable, suitable, agreeable zo. 

1833 Lo. Beaners Gold. Bk. Al, Aurel. (1546) Dvj, Not 
correspondent to the good gouernaiunce of the Empyre. 
1s8r J. Beww Haddon's Answ. Osor. 248: Can> God be 
pleased to do anythyng that is not most correspondent to 
reason? 2612 Denker Lond. Lriumph., Wks. 1873 111 
242 His roabe and mantle. .are correspondent to the quality 
of his person. 1678 Cupwortu Jutedt, Syst, 1. i. § 41.-51 
One entire system of Philosophy correspondent with, and 
agreeable to, the true and real world. -1798 T. Jerrerson 
Writ. (1859) 1V. 246 An order of things more correspondent 
to the sentiments of our constituents. . .2809 Pinkney raz, 
France 103 Nothing could ., have fallen out more. corre- 
spondent with my wishes. 1866 J.G. Murrny Coma. Exodus 
xiv, 19 A series of... movements in the narrative, corre: 
spondent with the native grandeur of the occasion. 

_ tb, Characterized by agreement or harmony of 
parts; harmonious, congruous. Obs. raré.. —. . 
* 31885 Even Decades 206 Shewing as it were a°fayre 
woorke and correspondent picture. 1653 H. Cocan tr, 
Pinto's Trav, xxxv. 140 The: workmanship -thereof is so 
correspondent, that all the perfection .. from a good work- 
man is observed init, : 


2. Answering to or agreei ig-with sonigthing else 


_ in thé way’ of. likeness ‘of relation. or analogy’; 


analogous, or having an analogous relation Zo. 
1432-50 ie (Rolls) . 2x9 An horse man made of 


brasse corespondente to the ymage of that'prouince [egves 


CORRESPONDENTIAL. 


guidanvzneus concordans mobiliter motué illius imaginis). 
e460 J. Russert. Bk. Nurture 1007 ‘The pope’ hath no 
peere; Emperowre “is nex hym euery where; Kynge 
corespondent. .'1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) sx ‘The 
peticyon of the Pater noster corespondent to this braunche 
or gyfte is..wryten in the margent. 1607 Torsett’ Four-/, 
Beasts (1673) 510 Squirrels which have such lines of white 
and black, with correspondentlines in thetail. 16st Hopes 
Leviath, wiv: 13 To these Uses [of speech] there ‘are also 
foure correspondent Abuses.’ 1739 Hume Huian Natire 
1.i, I venture to affirm. .that every simple impression [has] a 
correspondent idea. 1849 Rusxin Sev. Lanips v. § 8.144 
Sculptural sketching, exactly correspondent to a painter's 
light execution of a background. 1875 Emerson Lett. % 
oc., Aims ix. 220 The poet cannot see a natural pheno- 
menon which does not express to him a correspondent fact 
in his mental experience. ‘ 
b. Agreeing (with each other) ‘in relative 
position. : : ; 
1570 Bituincstey Euclid 1. iv. 13 Two triangles, of which 
two sides of th’ one be equal to two sides of the other, eche 
side to his correspondent side. «1700 Drypen. Ovid's 


Alet. 1. 53 As five zones th’ ztherial regions bind, Five cor- 
respondent are to earthassigned. x842 Sir W. Hasntron 


in Reid's Wks. 1. 164/x Two points anatomically corre- 
spondent, when on opposite sides of the body they severally 
hold the same relation to the centre. : 

e. Agreeing (with something else) in relative 
magnitude or value ; proportional. 

@1656 Ussner Power Pritces 1. xxxi. (1683) 56 What 
correspondent thing can he repay to God, who by his gift 
enjoyeth an Empire? 2800 WeEtuinGcron in Owen Desf. 
650 The .. price has been... increased without any cor- 
respondent improvement in the quality of the goods, 

+3. Responsive ; compliant, submissive. Ods 

1610 Suaxs. Teutp.1. ii. 297, I will be correspondent to 
command. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. tii. (1739) 4 
It (Britain) continued correspondent to the Romans. 

+4. Answerable, responsible. Ods. 

x6xz Cuarman [Vidowes T. v, We are not correspondent 
for any but our own places. ¢1658 Ossors JWés. I]. 37, I 
am no ways correspondent for the praise or blame duc to 
any verses. 


+5. Used advb. Obs. (Cf. according.) 

1684 R. Water Nat. Exper. 1 The Mercurial Standard 
. -rises or falls. .correspondent to the various Temperaments 
which the Air receives, : 

B. sd. @ 

1. A thing that corresponds or answers to some- 
thing else; a correlative. - 

2650 Jer. Tavior Holy Living (1727) 276 Eggs are to 
birds as a ‘relative to its correspondent. 1779-81 Jounson 
L. Py omy The first line was dearly bought by the ad- 
mission of its wretched correspondent, 1876 Witney Life 
Lang. 56 The nearest correspondent in quality to the short 
e of ‘met’, 

42, A person who holds communication with 
another, ésp. secret communication ; a confederate, 
accomplice. Ods. ee 

1639 Futter Holy War wm, viii, Their faithful corre- 
spondent, who advised them by his letters, could no where 
be found. x720 De For Caft. Stugleton x. (1840) 172 His 
{a mutinesr's| cofespondent in the other ship .. began the 
work, 277x‘SmoteTt Humph, Cl. 11 June, He fa high- 
wayinan] had always acted .. without partner or corre- 
spondent. oa 

8. A person who has regular. business relations 
with another (esd. in a distant place). ‘ 

a x674 Cranennon Hist. Reb, xv1, (1704) IIT. 6or To take 
Bills of Exchange from Amsterdam upon their Corre- 
spondents in London, 2698 Norris Pract, Disc: 1V. 33 A 
Man may..mcet with a Correspondent in Picty with whom 
he may Traffique..in the Affairs of Heaven, 172z Dx Fou 
Col.’ Jack (1840) 171, T..had gotten..a correspondent in 
London, with whom i traded. 3827 O. W. Rowerts Centr. 
Amer, 226 This worthy man also gave me a letter to his 


correspondent at Granada, : : 
4, One wlio communicates with another by 
letters, (The ordinary modern use.) ; 
“ ¢1630 Sin H. Wotton The Parallel in Relig. Wotton, 
The Seeretary..knew there were some Letters in it from 
his Correspondents. 7x7 Lapy M. W. Monracug Zeté. 
C'tess Mar x8 Apr., I wrote to. .all my..correspondents by 
the last ship. 284x+4 Emerson Zss, Spis,’ Laws Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 70, I have not’ answered the letters of my own 
correspondents. 3872 E. Peacock faded Heron-l. viii. 127 
The lady was 2 voluminous correspondent. Benes 
_ b. One who, contributes letters to a newspaper 
or journal ; sgec. one employed by a journal .to 
contribute news and other material to its columns 
from-some particilar place. ve 
11x Steere Spect. No. 22 yz The Letters of my Corre- 
spondents will represent this Affair in a more lively Manner. 
1798 Anti-Facobin x, For the two following Poems we are 
indebted to unknown Correspondents. 1844 Dickens Aart. 
Chus. xvi,‘ He is 2 man of fine’ moral ‘elements’. .said the 
war correspondent. 1873 Mrs, Arexannen Wooitg o't xii, 
‘The triumph of decorative art,’ as ‘ our own correspondent 
would call it. ’ : : oo ba 
5. nonce-use, An organism in. vital communica- 
tion with its environment : sée CornesronpD 4d. 
1883 H. Drumsonp Mat. Law in Spirs W. vii. (1890) 214 
Some change might occur in it (the environment} which. the 
correspondents had no adaptive changes to mect. - : 
Correspondential. (kpr/sppnde'nfil), 2, [f: 
L. type *correspondenttia CORRESPONDENCE + -AL.] 
Pertaining to’ correspondence, or ‘toa corre 
spondent.-. . 20 fed a 
28:8 Wuewete Iés. (1876) 11. 25 A sluggishness of the 
correspondential faculties: 1886-Saz. Rev. 24 Apr.sy1/t 
[He] never yet engaged in a correspondential war, .". > 


CORRESPONDENTLY. 


Hence Corresponde'ntially adv: : 
. 1831 in Fraser's Mag, XII. 108 The bi-sonorous matin | 
knock; which. excites so interesting a sensation .. among all 
persons correspondentially. inclined. ‘ 

Correspondently, adv. [-tx%.] Ina cor- 
respondent manner, correspondingly. 

+1571 Dicoes Parton, ui. xiii. S ij, Those fragments cor- 
respondently compared are also proportionall. .1659 Pear- 
son Creed (1669) 210 Correspondently to these types and 
prophecies, x760-y2 tr. Fran § Ulloa’s Vay. (ed. 3) 13.94 
The blossoms .. are correspondently succeeded: by fruits, 
¢1865 Circle of Sc. 1. 364/2 The appetite being roused cor- 
respondently with . . necessity. : 


Correspo‘ndentship. [f. as prec. +-SHIP.] 
The office of a (newspaper) correspondent. 

186 Daily Tei. 25 Aug., The task of special corre- 
spondentship, 1885 Mrs. ‘Lenn Linton Chr. Kirkland 11. 
v. 145, 1 happened on a Parisian correspondentship just 
then vacant. - - 

Corresponder, [f£ Cornesronp v, + -ER1.] 
One who corresponds ; a correspondent. 

1776 C. Metmorn [S. J. Pratt] Pupil of Pleas. I. 221 
The lively ‘Delia, a wit, a corresponder, a perfect pen- 
woman. 1796 B. GreatHeen in Dx. Parr’s Wks, (1828) 
VII, 291 ‘The corresponders inclined to look up to him. 


. Corresponding, v0/. sb. [f. as prec. + -1Ne1,] 
The action of the vb. CorrEsPonD. 


1673 O. Wacker Education 201 What ever good we do is 
a corresponding to, and as it were an assisting him, 

Corzesponding (kerisppndin), of/7. a. [f. 
as prec. +-ING 2. ‘Not common before the present 
century ; now superseding correspondent] 

1. That corresponds or-answers to another ; cor- 
respondent, 

1579 Dicces Stratioz. 11. v. 40 Which Deducted from the 
corresponding parte of the Divisible leaneth 0. 1683 SoamE 
& Drvven tr. Botlean's Art of Poetry 1, Differing parts 
have corresponding grace, 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 2x5 An obtuse angle m the lower mandible. .a cor- 
responding angle in the upper one, 1840 LarpNeR Geov. 
127 The triangles are. . similar ; therefore their correspond. 
ing sides are proportional. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii, 
48x His reserve . . was met by a corresponding caution. 

2. That corresponds by letters. 

Corresponding member of a society: one residing at a 
distance,-who corresponds with the society by letters, but 
has no deliberative voice in its affairs. 

1760-72 tr, Yuan § Ulloa’s Voy, (ed. 3) 11. 373 The royal 
academy of sciences .. were pleased to express their esteem 
., by admitting him a corresponding member. 1780 Cow- 
PER Progr, Err: 311 Corresponding misses fill the ream 
With sentimental frippery. 1872 Stantey Lect. Ch, Scot. 
Title-p., Corresponding member of the Institute of France. 

Correspoudingly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 
Tn a corresponding manner; so as to correspond 
or answer to something else. 

1836 Topp Cyci. Anat. I. $372 A largecrop, and. .salivar: 
glands of correspondingly large dimensions, 1883 Afanch. 
&xam. 3 Oct. 5/4 The gradients .. were becoming very 
moderate and the winds correspondingly lighter. 

+ Correspocisible, 2. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
COVTESPOTES-y Fel stem of correspondére + -IBLE : 
cf, resgonstble.}] Liable to correspond or answer. 
21689 Osnorn Q. Eliz. Pref. (2673) Ddviij, The main 

fons or bottom of her, account being no farther correspons- 


ible, than for 2 just and even balancing her layings out with 
what she hath received. 


Corresponsion, rare. [f. as prec. +-10N.] 
‘The action’ of-answering to each: other. 

1885 Amér. Frnt, Philol, VY. 503 The early"Latin seems 
to be‘poor:-in expressions of temporal corresponsion, It has 
no equivalent for the nev. .d¢s0 much used in Greek. 

Corresponsive ‘(kerdsppnsiv), a. Now rare 
orarch. [f. as preci +-1VE: cf. responsive.) Cor- 
responding, correspondent, answering. - 

1606 Suaxs. T7, § Cr. Prol, 28 With massie Staples And 
Corresponsiue and fulfilling Bolts. 1658 Stinaspy Diary 
(1836) 200 To educate [you] in a corresponsive way to 
your extraction. 1809-x0 CoLERIDGE Fyiend (1865) 78 He.. 
weds the past 7 the present to some prepared and cor- 
responsive future, 1880 Swinnurne Study Shaks. i. (ed. 2) 
25 A study by, the ear.alone of Shakespeare’s metrical pro- 
gress, and a study by light'of the knowledge thus obtainéd 
of the corresponsive progress within, : 

Hencé Corresponsively adv. rare. 

“In mod. Dicts, + : 


Corriar, yar. of CURRIER 2 Ods., a firearm. 
Corride, obs. f. Copnopy. , te, 
Corridor (kptidg:). Also 7 corredor, cur- 
ridore, 7-9 corridore.: fa. F. corridor (16th c., 
also courridour), ad. It. corridove (also corridoio) 
.# long passage in a building or between two 
buildings, f. correre to run. Cf, Sp. corvedor:in 
same sense. Webster 1828 pronounced kprid6o-z ; 
so Byron; Smart 1836-49 kpridf'1. — -. 
‘The It. .corvidoio (from -ovio, L. -driue) is the ‘original 
wtype, the primary meaning being ‘running-place’..” In the 
form-in’ sore it is confused with corritore, corvidore a 
runner) ee bee take bok ade. 
ctl. A passage, covered walk, or avenue between 
tivo places. Ods. in Eng. use.’ © 0 
x6z0 EK. Brount Hore Subs. 366 From thence & Curri- 
dore, or priuate way, to-his-Castle of Saint Angelo. 2673 
E, Brown: Tray. Germany (1677) 102 There is also a"House 
of Pleastre in the Mote; into which‘ there is‘no‘other pas‘ 
‘sage but “through a high-Corridore. - 1739-Grav Lett. 
9 Dec. (Bologna), From one of:-thé principal -gates‘to a 
chirch of the Virgin; runs a corridore of: the same sort: 


‘ Corrigible (kgridgib’l), @. 


‘1019 


38r4 Sin R. Witson Diary 11. oo On descending I passed ‘ 


‘by the-church of S; Maria del Monte and its magnificent 
corridor or piazza, on the declivity of a hill. > : 

+2. Fortif. The continuous path that surrounds 
the fortifications of a place, on the outside of the 
moat.and protected by the glacis; the covered 


way. Obs. 

1spt GarrarD Art of Warre 326 To mount upon the 
Corridor of y® Counterscarpe. 1604 E. Grinstone /isé. 
Siege Ostend Map, No. 54 The Gallery or Corredor. .to the 
Counter-scarfe, 1706 Puitures, Corridor. .In Fortification, 
the Covert-way.above the Counterscarp, lying round about 
the Compass of the Place, between the Moat and the Palli- 
sadoes. 

[1 b. Applied to the curtain. 

* A Dictionary error handed down from Cotgr. 

{x6rz Cotcr., Corridor, a curtaine, in fortification.] 1656 
in Biount Glossogy. 1658 Pniturs, Corridor, a Term in 
fortification, otherwise called Cortina, or Curtain. Se 


1678.) 

¢ An ontside gallery or passage round the quad- 
rangle or court of a building, connecting one part 
with another. 

1644 Evetyn Diary x Apr. (Palace of Luxemburge), The 
court below is formed into a square by a corridor, having 
over the chiefe entrance a stately cupola, covered with 
stone. 31955 JonNSON, Corridor, a gallery or long isle 
round about a building, leading to several chambers at a 
distance from each other. x77x SmoLLett Hiuph. Ch, 23 
Apr., If..there had been a corridore with arcades all round, 
as in Covent Garden. 18r2 Byron Ch. Har. u. lvii, 
Richly caparison’d, a ready row Of armed horse .. Circled 
the wide-extending court below; Above, strange groups 
adorn’d the corridore. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Ant. Breahf-t, 
x, Those glazed corridors are pleasant to walk in, in bad 
weather. . . pak 

4. A main passage in a large building, upon 
which in its course many apartments open. 

x8r4 Byron Corsair m. xix, Glimmering through the 
dusky corridore, Another [lamp] chequers o'er the shadow'd 
floor, 1866 Gro. Exior #, Holt (1868) 16 They passed 
along a corridor lit from above, and lined with old family 
pictures, 188z Gotpw. Smitu Lect. § Lss. 198 Finding 
themselves adrift in the corridors of Windsor. 

Jig. 1872 Livpon Elem. Relig. vi. 205 We do well to 
traverse all the corridors of history. 

5. Comb., as corridor-traii. 

1892 Daily News 8 Mar. 3/3 The Corridor Train is so 
named from a narrow passage which runs from end to end, 

Corrie (kgti). Sc. Also currie, correi, corri, 
eorry. fa. Gaelic cotve (pronounced kore) caul- 
dron, kettle; hence, whirlpool (as in Corrie- 
vreckawz Brecan’s cauldron), and circular hollow.) 
The name given in the Scottish Highlands to a 
more or less circular hollow on a mountain side, 
surrounded with steep slopes or precipices except at 
the lowest part, whence a stream usually flows. 

2795 Statist. Acc. Scot. XVI, 104 The Corries or Curries 
of Balglass. They are semicircular excavations hollowed 
out in that ridge of hills. 807 J. Heaprick Arvaxz 60 
This glen terminates in a circular hollow, or corry, x8x4 
Scorr Waz. xvi, That little corri, or bottom, on the opposite 
side of the burn, 184x Lp. Cocknurn Circuit Fournies 6 
Sept., The great corries into which the weather has hol- 
lowed one side of most of the mountains [in Skye]. 1850 
Cariyte Latter-d, Pamph. viii. (1872) 251 Left silent in the 
solitude of some Highland Corry. 1875 Bucktanp Log: 
bh, 235 The corrie where the deer arelying. 1882 Standard 
23 Aug. 2/r In Blackmount deer corries there will be good 
sport. "| 

Corriey, obs. form of CuRRIER, 

+Corrige, v. Obs. Also 4-5 corige. [a. F. 
corriger, ad. L. corrigére to Correct, f. cor-= 
com- together, altogether + xegére to make straight 
or right.] ¢vams. To correct, chastise, punish. 

©1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1, iv. 125 Pat be maneres of shrewes 
ben coriged .and chastised by veniaunce. 1483 Caxton 
Esope 25 The .. servauntes .. sore corryged and bete hym 
[the ass]. x490 — Eneydos xxiv. (1890) 89 To corrige and 
punysshe thoffence. 

| Corrigendum (keridgendim). Chiefly in 
pl. corrigenda. [L. corrigendum that which is 
to be corrected, gerundive of corrig-éve to Cor- 
REOE: ‘see prec.] Something requiring correction ; 
in 2. errors or faults .in a printed book, etc., of 
which-the-corrections are given. .- -° - 
ta@18g0 A, Jupson‘in Wayland Afem. Yudson (1853) 11: v. 
‘270, ‘I received thankfully yours of: 28th January accom- 
panied by a list:of corrigenda. -x883 Law Tismes’20 Oct. 
40s/2 There are. .five and a half pages:of corrigenda. 

+Corrigent, a. (s2.). Med. Obs, f[ad. L. 
corrigent-ent, pr. pple. of corrigére to Conrecr.] 
Correcting, corrective. 50. A corrective ingredient 
in-a-medicine, “- = ae 7 
+ 1860 Mayne Expos. Lex., Corrigens, amending .. corri- 
gent.- 1882 Syd,-Soc. Lex., Corrigent. 

Also 5 corri- 


gabill, 7 corrigeable. [a.'F. corrigiblé (in OF. 
corrigte)able),. ad. L. *corrigzbilis (cf. incor- 
rigibilis), £.-corrigére to CORRECT: see -BLE.] 


r. J, Capable ‘of being-corrected ; rectifiable. 


483 in Eng. Gilds 337 Provided allway, that. .ony of the 
sai Seticlis e be reformabyll and corrigabill,by the Mayre, 
Bailiffs, and: the-comen-counsayle of the citee.. 2669 W. 
Simpson. Hydrol. Chym. 244 A skilful artist, who .. knows 
how to ‘correct’ things corrigible, ‘1866 AnernerHy Sug. 
Oés. ii. 52 The disorders ‘of the digestive organs-are‘more 
corrigible by ‘médical remedies.’ 1853 ‘Grote Greece 1. 


‘ CORRIVAL. 


Ixxxi. X. 618 A vote which is understood to be final and 
snnever afterwards to be corrigible. 

- 2, OF faults, weaknesses, etc.: Capable of being 
amended ; capable of improvement or reforma- 
tion. : 

1673 Lady's Call, t. § x. § The infirmity for the most part 
proves very corrigible. xgoo Asrry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 
1, 52 Both these Passions, as well that of Bashfulness, as 
Commiseration are corrigible. 1820 L-raminer No, 614. 
-34/t Despotism was a thing corrigible by experience. 1833 
O'Connete Corr, (1888) I. 332 The other abuses will: be 
easily corrigible. 

3. Of persons, their dispositions, etc.: Open or 
submissive to correction. 

1583 BaBincTON Command, iii. (1637) 28 If hee be corri- 
gible, not euen in the Lords cause should I curse my 
brother, 1606 Suaxs. Ant. § C/. 1v. xiv. 74 Bending downe 
His corrigible necke. x662 Petty Taces 56 Such..punish- 
ments have made some corrigible offenders to become 
desperate and incurable. 19776 Jounson in Boszveld (1887) 
HL, 62 He has not dragged into light a bashful and cor- 
rigible sinner. 1864 G. A. Sara in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., In 
public they are meck and corrigible. 

+4, Liable to ordeserving chastisement or punish- 
ment. Oés, 

1587 FLeminc Contn. Holinshed IL. 1347/2 If anie prince 
fell into anie such kind of error, that prince were corrigible, 
but of whome? 1640 Howrte Dodona’s Gr. 196 He was 
taken up very short, and adjudgd corrigible for such pre- 
sumptuous language. 1649 Jer. Tayior Gt. Zremsp, 1 v. 
§ t Our inclinations averse and corrigible, 


+5. Having the faculty of correcting; corrective. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster it. i, Do I not bear a reasonable 
corrigible hand over him, Crispinus? 604 SHaxs. O#h. 1. 
iii, 329 The power, and Corrigeable authoritie of this lies in 
our Wills 

Hence Co:rrigibility, Co'rrigibleness, Co'r- 
rigibly adv. 

1963 Asc. in Ann. Reg. 213/t The corrigibility of a bad 
soil 1846 Dr Quincey Chr as Organ of Polit, Moven. 
Wks, XII. 264 Whatever was good or corrigibly bad, man 
saw associated with weakness, 


Corrigidor, obs. form of CoRREGIDOR. 


+Gorrigiole. Obs. rare. fa. OF. corrigiole 
(in Paré)=/a venoude, ie, knotgrass, a. L. *cor- 
rigiola, dim, of corrigia thong, shoe-latchet.] The 
Knotgrass, Polygonum aviculare. 

(Corrigiola is in modern Botany taken as the name of 
another genus, the Strapwort, N.O, Paronychiacee.) 

crqoo Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 247 Grinde hem sotilly & 
tempere hem wip iuys of corigiole & make perof polottis. 
1565 J. Hart Lanfranke’s Chirurg., Table 79 Corrigiola, 
so called of the Apothecaries, and of the Frenche men 
Corrigiole, is oure common knottgrasse. 


+ Corrigiour, 02s. vave—. [a. OF. corrigeour 
(mod.F, corrigeus) corrector, f. corvtger to correct : 
cf. Sp. corregidor.] A corrector, 

1474 Caxton Chesse 6 All kynges ought specially to here 
her corrigiours or correctours. 

Corrinoch, obs, f, Cononacu, . 

Corrisif, -sive: see CoRROSIVE. 

Corrival (kgraival), sé. and a. arch. [a. F. 
corrival (16th c.), or ad. rare L. covrivéal-is, a com- 
pound adding emphasis to the relation expressed 
by 77vdlis, Rivat, Vaugelas (1647) remarked 
that in Fr. corrival was disused in favour of vival. 
It continued longer in English, and has passed 
into the modified form Co-RIVAL, q.v.] . 

A. sb, 1, A rival in a position of equality ; 
one of several competitors having equal claims, 

1586 Warner Alb, Lng. 1. xii. (1612) 56 Fathering his late 
Corriuals act. 1596 Spenser State rel. Wks. (Globe) 
636/2 ‘The two howses of the Geraldins and the Butlers, 
both adversaryes and corryvalls one agaynst the other. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 122 Lycus was Rivall unto 
another; and suddenly appearing stopped the mouth of his 
Corrivall, 1696 Br. Patrick Comm. Ex. xx. (1697) 363 A 
jealous God, who could not endure any Corrival or Consort. 
agzx R, Kerrn tr. 7. &@ Kempis’ Solil. Soud i. 127 One, 
seeking after One only Beloved, who can admit of no Cor- 
rival from without, 1874 Mottey Barneveld 1. i, 82 The 
League. . was rather a Catholic corrival than cordial ally of 
the Imperial house. | . y 

‘b. esp. A rival in love, a rival suitor. 

1579 Lyty Enphaes(Arb, )60 Suspecting. .that Philautus was 
corriual with him and cocke-mate with Lucilla, 1592 GREENE 
Disput.x7 My husband. .is content. .to bee corriuall with a 
number of other good companions. 1607 Hevwoop Fair 
Maid Wks. 1874 11. x9 What man so ere he be, Presumes to 
be corrivall in his love. x612 Pasguil’s Night-Caf (1877) 43 
Vee bold Corriualls, which doe loue my Kate, Leaue off 
your wooing, x6sz Peyton Catastr. Ho, Stvarts (173%) 
9 The Lord, Bothwel became a new Corrival.in her 
Affection. te 

+2. Without the sense of actual competition : 
A compeer, partner; oné having equal claims, or 
admitted to equal rights. Ods. 

exggo Greene #7. Bacon viii.33 Base coward! false, and 
too-effeminate .To be corrival with a prince in thoughts |! 
g96 Suaxs, x Hex, IV, 1. iv. 31 And many moe Corriuals, 
and deare men Of estimation and command in Armes. 

B. adj. Rivalling each other, rival. -_-- ; 
- 1646 Burd. Issach. in Phenix (1708) 11. 294 There is no 
co-equal, corrival, or- co-ordinate -Power, -r6s0 Futter 
Pisgah 369.Glass.,in purity corrivall with Crystal itself. 
2714 L. Minnourne Trattor's Rew. 13 Ruin’d by the 
corrival, and contending governors, 1842 Sir A: -pE 
onl of Faith 207 Corrivai forms of one surpassing 
glory. > o4- Ya Og TW ate 


CORRIVAL. 


:-bCorri-val,-a.--Obs.- [f. prec. sbJ- > 2... 
1, vans. To rival, to be a rival to in any pursuit. 
‘.1601 ?Marsron Pasguil & Kath. v. 61 Who I supposde 
corriuald: me in loue Of that Camelia. 163: Quartes 
Div. Poems, Samson (1717) 360 Thou art she, corrivall’d 
Wwith.no other. 27.0 0. z 

2. intr. To vie with. F Oe 

1636 Fitz-Gerrray Holy Transportations (1881) 184 With 
the Sunne corrivaling in light. aire 
| Corriva'lity. Ods. .[f..L. corrival-is = see 
Ity.] : Joint rivalry ; .competition.. 

1598 Yonc Diaxza 320, Faustus. had nothing else to doe, 
but-walke vp and downe those ‘fields in corriualitie with 
Firmius. 1628 Be. Hatt Old: Relig. xvi. § 2. 166 Tradi- 
stions were obtruded to God’s people, in 2 corriualitie with 
the written word. @1661 Futter Worthies ut. 185 Devon- 
Shire..quits all claimes of corrivality..and acknowledgeth 
this as Paramont in greatness. ‘ 

+ Corrivalry. Obs.’ [f. CorrtvaL+-ry: cf. 
vivalry.]_= prec. 

1614 W. B, Philosopher's Banguet (ed, 2) 111 Largenesse 
of Emperie, disdaine of corriualrie. 1664 H, More JZys¢. 
Jnig. vi. 19 Whose worship is uncapable of any Corrivalry 
or Copartnership, 

+Corri'valship, Obs. [f. Cornivat + -sur-] 
The position of a corrival; mutual rivalry. 

1606 Forp Honor Tri. (1843) 18 Men in kindnesse are 
mutually lambs, but in corriual -shipp of Joue lyons. 1677 
Gitrin Demonol, 111. xx. 167 This kingdom is..managed by 
Satan with an envious competition and Corrivalship to that 
of God. 1989 B. Martin Wat. Hist. Eng. U1. 238 Bids Fair 
fora Corrivalship with Nature, 

+Corrivalty. Os. rare. [See -ty.] A 
variant of CoRRIVALITY, 

3649 Br, Reynotps Sern: Hosea iii, 31 The bare corri- 
valty and contesting of filthy lusts with the grace of the 
Gospell, 1658 — Man. Creature Wks, (1679) 23 Such a 
Love admits of no corrivalty or competition, 

+ Co'rrivate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. corrivat-, 
ppl. stem of coxr?udre to draw together into one 
stream, f. cor- together + r7vGre to draw off (water).] 
¢rans, To cause (liquids or their channels) to run 
together into one. (Misused by Burton.) 

1621 Burton Anat, Afel. 1, i, 1. iti, Veines .. Of these 
there be two chiefe, Vena porta, and Vena Cava, from 
which the rest are corrivated. /d/d. n. ii. 1v, Rare devices 
to Corrivate waters, 

+ Corriva‘tion. Obs. rare. [nd. L. corriva- 
tion-em, n. of action f. corvivdre: see prec.] The 
confluence of streams, (Misused by Burton.) 

1621 Burton Anat, Afel. Democr. to Rdr. 54-Corrivations 
of water to moisten and refresh barren grounds. 16: 
Person Varieties u. 76 ‘The beginnings. .of Rivers are small, 
but by corrivation of other lesser ones they increase. 

+t Corri‘ve, v. Obs. Also corive, co-rive, 
coryve. [In form answering to L. corrtodre; but 
used in a sense derived from Corrivat, and perh, 
simply formed from the latter.] 

1, = Corrrvan v. trans, and 7ntr. 

1886 Warner A/d. Eng. mt. xv.(R.), It lesser greeueth he 
should grudge that I with him co-riue. 1g92 /did. vu. 
xxxvi. (R.),"Then Scotland warr’d on England, and in that 
same warre did end The knight that had coryued ; so the 
ladie lost each frende, 602 Jé/d. 153 And standing on 
my manhood would not be coriv’d of any, 1608 Day Lazu 
Tricks 1. ii, I’'st your countrie manner to corrive a leader? 

2. inty. To consort. rare. 

, 1647 Warp Simp, Cobler17, 1 should suspect, .that Opinion, 
that will cordially corrive with two or three sottish errours. 

Hence Corri'ving //. a., acting as corrival, 

@ 1618 S¥ivester Arctoph. Epist. Wks, (Grosart) I. 331, 
I may let you know Why I refraine from my corriving foe, 

Corrizive: see Cornosive. 

Corroborant (kfrpborint), cz. and 5 [a. F, 
corroborant (Paré, 16the.) or ad. L. corr aboraut- 
em, pr. pple. of corraborare : see CORROBORATE v.] 
A. aaj. 1. Strengthening, invigorating,' esp. of 
medicinal agents. ; = 
* 626 Bacon Sylva § 961 They ‘be of three Intentions: 
Refrigerant, Corroborant, and <Aperient. 1699 PAi?. 
Trans. XX1,55 The Agua Santa. .becomes so cordial and 
corroborant, that it works’ miraculous’ Effects in many 
Diseases, 1789 Mrs. Prozat Fourn.' France J. 362 It is 
purgative, not corroborant, they tell me. 1800 Aled. Fri, 
III. 23x His‘stomach had so lost its tone, that no medicine 
of the corroborant kind would staya moment upon it, 1875 
H.C. Woop Therap. (x879) 44 It is thought to have a cor. 
ie a influence upon the nervous system. eae 
SO. ae <> ; 
LA strengthening agent; < strengthener ‘or in- 
vigorator of the system ; a tonic. 
enya Citampers Cyc?. 1789 W. Bucttan Dom, Med. 


11) 321 The-best corroborants which we know, are the 
eruyian bark and wine, 1866 Tyeas. Bot. 1. -333/2 In 
cases of debility, Dogwood isa valuable‘corroborant..  ¢ 
.2, Something avhich corroborates (a statement, 
etc.) ; a corroboratory ‘fact. : 


Bos Aled. Frul., XVU.-srx -It is not my intention. .to 


trouble you with all:the corroborants of this subject, .x890 - 


M..Davirt in r9¢# Cent. Mar..375 This charge. . was dexters 


ously.used as a corroborant to the forgeries and fabrica- 


tions of Parnellisneand Crime, +..." 


- Corroborate (kprp bret), pAl..a. Obs. or arch, 
[ad. L. corrdborat-us, pa. pple. of corrdborare: see 
next:] ’ Strengthened, confirmed, corroborated. , 


2. Beas pa, pple. arch. 


=1832 Thynne Chaucer's Wks, Ded., “Maynteyned, \corroy, 


borate, and defended. cxg34 tr. Pol. Verg. ing. Fists 


21020 - 


(Camden) I. xx2 ‘That .. the ‘Ilond ‘beinge corrobérat it 
mighte strike a certaine terror into the adverse parte., 1607- 
x2 Bacon Ess., Custom & Educ. (Arb,) 366 There is noe 
trusting to the force of Nature..except it be corroborate by 
Custome. x8x4 Sourney Roderick xvi. 239 The'sense OF 
duty, by the pride of self-controul Corroborate. 1878 Texsy- 
SON Q. Mary u.ii, His right came down to me, Corroborate 
by your Acts of Parliament, ~ Tete es 
- 7 D.-as adj.--Obs.- > -- + * : 

_ 18x J. Betz Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 383 A more stable 
and corroborate:concorde. 31605 Bacon Adu. Leari. 1. iii, 
§ 3 Men are more curious..what mould they lay about-a: 
young plant than’about a plant corroborate. eee 


Corroborate (kgrpboreit), v. [f. L. corvaborat- 
ppl. stem of corroborare to strengthen, invigorate, 
f. cor- together, intensive + rdborare to make strong: 
see -ATE3.] To strengthen, make strong. . 

+1. tans. To strengthen materially, Ods. : 

1593 Nasue Christ’s 7. (1613) 46, 1 will corroborate my 
Crosse Giant-like, to vnder-beare the Atlas burthen of her 
insolences. x69r Ray Creation 1. (1704) 336 Every part is 
..corroborated by Membranes. 21962 MeEwen Grace & 
Truth i. ii, These boards were corroborated with bars 
of the same wood. 1802 Parey Wat, Theol. xx. (1819) 
32t These joints [in grasses and canes} .. corrohorate the 
stem. 

+2. To strengthen constitutionally or organic- 
ally; to invigorate, refresh. Obs. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 50b, Rydynge moderately 
..doth corroborate the spirite and body above other exer- 
cises. 1583 Stupses Anat. Abus. (1877) 107 Meats (moder- 
atly taken) corroborate the body, refresh the arteries, and 
reuiue the spirits, 1677 Gitein Demonol, (1867) 210 The 
outward man is also corroborated by the inward peace of 
the mind. 1720 W. Gisson Diet Horses xi. (1731) 178 No- 
thing somuch strengthens and corroborates the whole Body 
{as the morning air]. 1822 T; Taytor Apuleius vy. xxit, 
Psyche, who was otherwise of an imbecile body and mind., 
is now corroborated. za 

+b. esp. of medicinal agents or applications ; 
also of the physician. Ods. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Heithe u. vii, Olyves condite in salte 
lykoure .. doth corroborate- the stomacke. - 1604 Bacon 
Afol. 56 They..shold..intend to cure and corroborate the 
part, 161x Corcr., Comforter une playe, to corroborate a 
wound by fomentations, or other (externall) applications, 
1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg, 1. iii. 53 Give him some 
Cordials to corroborate his stomack. 1744 BerkeLry Siris 
§ 80 Nothing that I know corroborates the stomach so 
much as tar-water. 1797 J. Downinc Dis. Horned Cattle 
17 This medicine. .corroborates the parts that are hurt, 

3. With non-material object : To strengthen (a 
quality, faculty, power, etc.) ; to confirm (a person) 
in a quality or attribute. axch. wad 

1543 Necess. Doctr. Oij, Wherby they shulde be so cor- 
roborated..in the gyftes.. before recciued in baptisme. 1655 
Fut.er Ch. Hist. u. ii. § 39 Paulinus .. daily plyed the 
Word and Sacraments, thereby to corroborate his owne 
People in Piety, x Hearne Duct. Hist. (2714) 1. 119°To 
corroborate their Maith. 2737 Wiuston Josephus’ Hist. 1 
ii. § x Jonathan. .corroborated his authority by.. friendship 
with the Romans, 1838 Sir W. Hamirton Logic xxx. 
(1866) II. r19 ‘The inferior faculty..so far from nourishing 
and corroborating the superior. .tends to reduce this faculty 
to.a lower level, . 

4. To give legal or formal confirmation to; to 


confinn (a law, legal act, etc.). 

1530 [see Corronoratinc whi, sb]. 1548 Hart Chron. 
225 b, His high Courte of Parliament. .in the whiche, all 
lawes and ordinaunces, made by him before that daic were 
corroberated and confirmed. 1 Furter Holy Wari, 
xi, (1840) 133 To corroborate his election. x655 — Ci. 
Hist, ui. iv. § 14 This law. corroborated by eight hundred 
yeares Prescription and many Confirmations, 1748 RicHarp- 
Son Clarissa (x8x1) I, xxxvi. 275 If the yicldine up that 
estate will do, resign it—and be mine—and I will corrobo- 
rate, with all my soul, your resignation. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 218 If the fine had been levied for the 
purpose of corroborating the conveyance. ; 


5. To strengthen (an opinion, statement, argu- 
ment, etc.) by concurrent, or agreeing statements 
or evidence; to make more sure, or certain; to 
support, confirm:* said a. of a person; b. of the 


confirming statement, - , . AN ae 
.1706 Pore Let, to Walsh 22 Oct., I am glad to corrobo- 
rate [these observations] by some great authorities. | x75r 
Jounson Rambler No, 153 ? 2. My narrative has no pther 
tendency than to illustrate and corroborate your own ob- 
servations, 1791 Gent, Alag. 32/x Heappears to haye taken 
uncommon .pains to corroborate all his assertions by, an ‘aa 
peal to original authorities, 1820 W. Irvine Shetch Bh. 1 
88 He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in 
the’ most satisfactory mannér. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. vii. 
54° This observation corroborates those of Professor Forbes, 
1878’ Huxtey Physiogr.'54 The simple explanation. ¢has 
been corroborated by subsequent investigators. - eer 
+6. zutv.. To concur in testimony. Obs. xare. 
19776 G, Sempre Building in Water 23 These. .nearly,coro- 
borate with the Soundings at R. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) 
V. 1776 Many circumstances corroborate to prove. this 
beyond doubt, +. . * a ; Boho <t 
Hence ‘Corro‘borated ff. .a., Corro-borating 
vol, sh.and ppl ac’ {3 7 - cae 
zg30 Parser, “2. to’ King 8*For the auctorysyng and 
corroboratyng of my said thyrdé boke, :x6xo Gumi 
fleraldry Wt. % (2660) 148 These [Herbs].,serve to the 
-corroborating.and .comforting .of the inward parts of mans 
body, -3684 Cuarnock 4 trib. God (1834) LH. 424:A Chi- 
rurgeon, that applies corroborating plasters: to a-broken 
limb.’- 1753 Suare in Path, Traus, XXVIIL 257 ‘To have 
lost. their Cordial or corroborating Faculty. -x82z Ts 
Tayior Aguleins v.ix, Through long continued association, 
and sorroporated affection, - ee oe : 


2s er ate, PRS ate 


- CORROBORATOR. - 


4+ Corroborartic. Oés. rave, firreg. fas 


pree; +~10,]-- A corroborant.. : 


22704 T. Brown HAs. (1760) 11.186 (D.) Get a good'warm 
girdle, and tie round you; tis-an excellent corroboratick to 
Strengthen the loins,” Fats ee eu ; 

Corroboration (kprpborz'fon). [a. F. cor. 
voboration (Paré, 16th.) or ad. L. *corroboration- 
emt, 0, of action f. corroborare to CORROBORATE. ] 

+1. Strengthening (a. of bodily organs; b.°of 
qualities, attributes, faculties, etc.). Ods. an 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 135/2 The miracles done of olde 
time by God .. in corroboracion & setting forth of y® faith. 
599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 10/2 For corrobo- 
ratione of the head.“ ‘x605 Time Quversit. ut. 153 ‘Where 
the Siuer hath need of speedy corroboration. 1640 Bastwick 
Lord Bps, vii. F iv, For .. illumination, or consolation, or 
corroboration of any Grace in our Soules. 1651 Hoxpes 
Leviath.'1.vi-25 The Motion, which is called Appetite. . 
seemeth to be, 2 corroboration of Vitall Motion, and a help 
thereunto. -1660 H. More AZyst. God?. v. vii. 151 To the 
great corroboration of his Spirit in his cruel Martyrdome. 
1816 Keatince Traz, (1817) I. 47° Its [a system of fortifi- 
cation] application to the defence or corroboration of the 
strength of conntries. - 

2. Legal confirmation. arch. . 

Bond of corroboration (Sc. Law): in 2 bond of debt, an 
additional obligation which confirms the original obligation ; 
see quot. 1861. 

15s2 Bk. Com. Prayer, Order. Deacons, Oath Kings’ 
Suprent., I will observe. all. statutes made..in confitma- 
tion and corroboration of the king’s power. ax655 Vines 
Lord's Supp. (1677)373 An ordinance of corroboration. 1680 
Black Box Let. in Somers Tracts Ser. 1. 1.78 The..Cor- 
roboration of his Right.to the Imperial Crown ‘of these 
Realms. 1861 W. Bet Dict. Law Scot, 120/r Where the 
debtor in a bond dies, his heir may ta bond of corrobo- 
ration of his ancestor's debt, which will save the expense 
of constituting the debt against the heir. Where the creditor 
in a bond dies, the debtor may grant a bond of corrobora- 
tion to his heir, which will save the expense of 2 confirma. 
tion, or of completing a title in the person of the heir, etc. 

8. The confirmation (of a statement, etc.) by 
additional evidence. . 

1768 JoHNSON Gen. Observ. Shaks. Hen. VI. pt. ut, Let 
us now enquire what corroboration can be’ gained from 
other testimony. 1798 Berxesrorn in Ld, Aucklaud's.Corr. 
(1862) III, 4x2-We have had a long examination this day.. 
a full corroboration of all we knew before. 1836 J. Ginnert 
Chr, Atonent, (1852) 310 In corroboration of the statements 
in the Lecture, we adduce the following quotations, 1865 _ 
Dickess Afut. Jv. wv. x, Riah bent his head in corrobora- 
tion, 1872 Freenan JVorut, Cong, (1876) IV. xviii. 165 It 
has thus much of corroboration from history, that, ete. + + 

4, That which corroborates; 2 corroborative 
circumstance; a corroborative agent (dds.). | 

1542 Hex, VIII Declar. Scots 203 They be & ought to 
be a great corroboration of. that hath! ben. in-stories writen 
and reported in this matier. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
1.1. 54 ‘The remedies., would be a great comfort and corro- 
boration to the Godly. | 1843 Por Marie Roget Wks. 1864 
I. 259 Corroboration will rise upon, corroboration, and the 
murderer will be traced. 1876 Humrureys Cots Col/, Alan, 
xxiv. 326 The title of Cesar is never found upon coins of 
this reign [Vitellius] < corroboration of history. 


Corroborative (kproborativ), @. ands." [a 
F. corroboratif, -ive (Paré, 16the.), ad. L. type 
*corroboratiu-us, {. corrobordt- ppl. stem: see -1VE.] 

A. adj, Waving the quality of corroborating, ° 

L. Strengthening, fortifying, invigorating. arch. « 

1583 Sruspes Anat. Abus, (1877),78 These sweet smels 
sire bothe corroboratiue to the sences, and confortatiue to 
the spirits. x625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. iv.74 Corroboratine 
and other medicines. .x71x Suarress. Charac, (1749) U1, 
go We shall endeavour to’ make appear: rst, Lhat Wit 
and Humonr are corroborative of ‘Religion, and promotive 
totrue Faith. 1862 Mitt U¢ilit, iii. 48 A complete web of 
corroborative association is woven round the social feeling 
by the powerful ngency of the external sanctions, - 
-2. Ofa legal act, statement, evidence, etc, : Con: . 
firmatory. ‘ onan . 

x6sg Futter Ch. Hist. xt. x. § ar A latter oath may be 
corroborative of the former, or constructive of a new obli- 
gation.'x7go Wannurton Left. (1809) 37 -Any thing explana. 
tory or-corroborative of what I sayin the beginning of my 
book. x762-72 H. Watrone Mertue's Anecd, Paint, (2786) 
I. 273 This epitaph, corroborative of the tradition above. 
mentioned, 2853 C. Bronte Villette xxii, I will give cor- 
roborative testimony, ' 2880 Grapstonr in igtt Cent. No. 
38.717 Whether.the Homeric eons may not be a.corrobo- 
rative witness'to the ‘Book of Genesis. |, : 

+B. sb. A strengthening or fortifying agent or. 

measure ; sf. in Jed, = Corrosorant. Ods. 
_ 160x Hotranp Peiriy (1634) II, 246 The juice of Scordotis 
is holden to be a great corroboratiue of the stomack. , 1649 
Jer, Taytor Gé. Zeng. 1, ix, p 20 The rite of confirmation 
is..intended by the Holy Ghost for a corroborative of bap: 
tismall grace. 785 D. Low Chiroged,-128 A little warm 
wine. .to act a8 a corroborative, x80% Foster Zss, 11, vi. 191 
An efficacious corroborative to his inflenibilitye — : 
_Hence Corro*boratively adv, Be Bie as ae Sed 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 407 ‘It*is- true’, ‘exclaimed 
Madame -de Bohm, corroboratively, 1865 Pal? Afall G. 6 
May 4 The anonymous painter and grainer, who writes.. 
so corrobpratively to ‘my dear Lord’ from America. ae 
‘Corroborator (kgrmbére'ter). Also: 7 :-er. 
[Agent-n, in. L, form, trom corrdbora-re to. Con- 
ROBORATE.] “One who or that which corroborates., 
_-1672 Comme Cy Politiques 1.1. 8 Vie, bring a hundred 
witnesses ,to confirm. it, ‘besides corroboraters. . 1674 R.. 
Goprrey inj. § Ad. Physic 93; Medicines. .that may prove 
true helpers and corroborators of the Vitals, 174 Ricitarv- 
Son Pamela 1V :356 He wou)d be ina manner a Corroborator 


CORROBORATORY. 


‘ofhis Morals, 1868 E. Epwaros Raleigh I, xxiv, 557 The 
well-timed appearance of corroborators. | : 

Corroboratory (kgrebériteri), @. [£, Cor- 
ROBORATH V. + -ORY.}] That tends to corroborate, 
or has the effect of corroborating ; corroborative. 

1656 Bramiate Replic. iv.161 Coercive and compulsory and 
coroboratory power. 1883 J. Payn X@7# I. ix, 152 Collect- 
ing corroboratory evidence, 

- Fence Corro-boratorily adz. 

1867 F’. H. Luptow Little Brother 7o ‘It'sa devilish serious 
matter !’ corroboratorily added No. 3. 

+Corxrobore, v. Obs. rare. Also 5-6 co(r)- 
rober. [a. F. corroborer (15th c. in Littré):—-L. 
corroborare to CORROBORATE.] =‘CORROBORATE. 

483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 1 The cristen ie ba is affermed 
and corrobered by thé doctours of holy chyrche. @ 1336 
Rasrets in Ellis Orig. Lett,Ser. ms. I. 309, I purpose to 
corober it with mo auctorytees. 1563 WinzET four Scoir 
Thre.Quest, Tractates (1887) I. 69 Corroboring our iugement 
with sufficient defensis. . 

Corroboree (kfrpberi), Also 8 caribberie; 
9 corobory, corobbory, corrobberri, corro- 
bery, -borree, -bory, -baree. [The native name 
in the now extinct language of Port Jackson, New 
South Wales, (Original pronunciation uncertain. )} 

The native dance of the Australian sboriemes ; 
it is held at night by moonlight or a bush fire, 
and is either of a festive or warlike character. 

See for description T.L. Mitchell Three Exped, E. Aus. 
tralia (1838) IE. 43 also Blair Cycd, Australasia (1881) 90. 

1793 J. Hunter Port Jackson x pened very frequently, 
at the conclusion of the dance, woul apply to us. . for marks 
of our approbation. . which we never failed to give ay sien 
repeating the word doajery, good ; or doajery caribberie, 2, 

ood dance. 2835 J. Barman in Cornwallis New IVorld 

2889)-I. 391 A corroborree with song was got up in quick 
time.. The company was composed entirely of women, 
twenty-four in number. 1837 C. M. Goonringe Voy. S. 
Seas (1843) 126 After this meal they began a kind of dance, 
all hands repeating the word corodory. We remained 
among them till towards daylight, during all which time 
they continued their revelry. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nei. xix. 
(x873) 4s0 These men were persuaded to hold a ‘corrobery’ 
or great dancing party, x8z7r Tyron Print. Cuét, I. 324 
The Pleiades seem to the Australians a group of girls 
playing to a corroboree. 1875 Riptey Aamdlarot 150 A 
8 ‘sung at corrobarees at the junction of the Hunter and 
the Isis. 

transf, 1885 Fornes Wat. Wanderings w. ii. King- 
fishers .. bags eo chattering corrobories in the tope of hig! 
trees, 1892 Sat, Rev. 13 Feb, 168/2 A corrobory of gigantic 
aeaensions is being prepared for {General Booth’s] recep- 
tion. 

Hence Corroboreeing vii, sb., nonce-wd., per- 
forming the corroboree ; also atirib. and trans/. 

187x Darwin Desc. Maz Il. xiii. 55 The males (Lyre- 
hird} congregate and form ‘corroborying places’, where 
they sing, raising and spreading their tails like peacocks, 
: Cornode (kgrdu'd), vw, Also g-6 corode, (7 
erode). fad. L. corrédére to gnaw away, f. cor- 
(cont-) intensive + vddére to gnaw. Cf. F. corvoder 
(Paré, 16the.).] 

+1. trans. To eat into; to eat or gnaw away. 


Obs. in Ht, sense. 

xg3g Even Decades 22 Howe these woormes knawe and 
corrode the shyppes. 1648 ridaigrin of Fox 10 The Fox 
(being. about to destroy a vine) doth it by corroding and 
gnawing:the root. 1746-7 Hervey edit. (1818) 162 No 
moth can corrode their texture. [1862 Goursurn Pers, 
Relig. iii. (2873) 28 The branch. .corroded by insects.} 

2. transf. “To wear away or destroy gradually, 
as if by eating or gnawing away the texture. 

a, Said of Saas oe stp pot acharp Ui 

ce s400 La. 's Cirurg, 79 Galion sei! lood 
enna B. cordyth) fleisch. Za, 92 A festre. .if pat 
..he'haue corrodid eiper rotid sumwhat ot be senewe. 1847 
Boorne Brev. Health 26 b, A Canker, the whiche doth corode 
and eate the superia: partes of the body. 1643 J. Srzer tr. 
Fabricius’ Exp. Chyrurg. i.2 The Humours doe crode and 
knaw the place affected, @ 2735 ArsuTunot (J.), The blood 
turning ‘acrimonious, corrodes the vessels, 1838 Prescott 
Ferd, &. Is. (1846)-1. ii. 144 A painful disorder, which had 
been secretly corroding her constitution for a number of 
years. ‘1875 Darwin Jusectiv. Pl, vi. 103 The cartilage 
had been unequally cottoded by the secretion. 

b... Said of the action of chemical agents or rust 


upon metal, Se : oe 
fe 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 14 Grene vitriol. -if pou lteiehim 
ist compleccioun he. .corrodith {v.7. corodup]it.] 1894 
iT. Fewell-ho. 37 Others [z. e. inks} would corrode or fret 
the paper in peeces.: 1667 H. Stunpe in Phil. Trazs. II. 495 
The Iron-Guns..were so corroded, that some were. .almost 
like Honey-Combs. _ 2703 Moxon Afech, Exerc. 264 Morter 
eats and corrodes the Timber. 1744 Berxecey Sivis § 138 
Iron and copper ‘are corroded and gather rust, in the air. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts IJ. 283 Diirer, whom Landseer sup- 
poses to be’ the first who led his plates with agua- 
fortis: 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 491 As in the-sea all 
things are corroded by the brine, “+ ‘ 
“fe. Said! of the gradual action. of water, cur- 
rents, etc.: To erode, eat away. Ods., : 
x6g2z Frencn Vorksh, Spa iii. 34 The water. .corrodes its 
way through the same. -x692 Bentiey Boyle Léct. iv. 130 
The chanels of Rivers (will be] corroded by the Streams. 
x78 Rennect, in Phil, Trans. 98 The current .. falling 
Le 3 ae on the side of the bay, corrode it incessantly, 
-@x63r Donne Zo C'tess of Bedford, Statesmen purge 
vice with vice, and may corrode The bad with bad. 1653 
_ Wauron Angler 215 Those restless thoughts and contentions 
which corrode the sweets of life.” ¢1760 Suotterr Love 
Elegy “ Hest gnawing cares corrode my pensive-breast. 
OL. Li, 
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1798 Man. D’Arstay Diary 24 Sept., Our time was almost 
all corroded by the general alarm, 1869 Lecny £: 5 
Mor.1.i.6o Luxurious and effeminate vices do undoubtedly 
corrode and enervate national ¢ eter. 

4. absol. and intr. (in prec. senses). & Lit, 

1610 -MarkHam Masterf. 11. clxxiii. 486 It adusteth, 
dryeth, and corrodeth. 1656 Ripchey Pract. Physick 122 
The green of brasse corrodeth Jesse when it is burned, than 
unburned. x Mann in Phil Trans, UXIX. 603 So 
great. .irregularities..in the motion of a river, as will. .cor- 
rode through the banks. 1846 Darwin Geol. Odserv. i. 18 
Periods of comparative rest, during which the sea corroded 
ae ae as it is still corroding, into the land. 

- JES. 

1676 D'Unrey Mad. Fickle 1.i, But your sawee is scurvy, 
and will doubtless corrode upon my Nature. 21734 Nort 
Lives (1826) III. 155 The abuses in the management of the 
royal navy, and the multitudinous fraud that corroded 
there. 1759 Gotpsm. Bee No.7 Sadinus, By incautiously 
suffering this jealousy toa corrode in her breast. 1x86x 
Turornaury Turner I. 71 The love of money had not yet 
corroded into him. 

5. intr. (for ref.) To become corroded, suffer 
corrosion. /7f, and jig. 

1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 174 Some minds corrode 
and grow inactive under the Joss of personal liberty. 1868 
Rocers Pol. Econ, iti. (1876) 3x Gold and silver..do not 
rust, corrode, or decay. 

Corroded (kgraudéd), p77, a. [f. prec. +-ED 1] 
Eaten or worn away. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Corroded, gnawd about. 
2823 W. Bucecann Relig. Diluv. 5 The half-corroded frag- 
ments of co! 1844 Hoop Haunted H. u, ix, The 
heraldic banners, That hung from the corroded walls. 

Corrodent (kfrdu-dént), a. and sb. ? Obs. [ad. 
L. corradent-em, pr. pple. of corrodée to CORRODE. ] 

A. adj. Corroding, corrosive. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 61/2 If the same 
be to corrodent, diffude as then that wyne, and take 
other. 1833 Hoce in Fraser's Mag. X1. 673 Corrodent 
vapours of the cave. . 

B. sh. Med. A corrosive agent. Also fig. 

1614 J. Kine Vine Palatine 17 The physicke of that 
good Samaritan in the Gospel, wherin there was ..a cor- 
rodent and.. lenient, compunction and consolation. 1753 
CuamBers Cycl, Supp., Corrodents, corrodentia-.. such 
things as eat, consume, or destroy excrescent flesh, 

Corroder (kframda1). [f. ConroD v, +-En1.] 
One who or that which corrodes. 

1697 Evetyn Numisnz. vii. 233 These Vermin, Clippers, 
Corroders, Regraters, 1826 F, Mauony Red, Father Prout 
(1859) 553 Yon small grub, yon wee corroder. 

Corrodiary (kfroudiati), Also 7 corodarie. 

ad. med.L. corrodiirius, {. corroidium Corrovy.] 

he recipient of a corrody; a prebendary. 

1638 Sir R, Cotton Adsiy, Rec. Tower 26 Having in 
every Cathedral and collegiate Church as incident to his 
Crowne @ Corodarie, 1844 S. R. Maittann Dark Ages 
254 In the hall of Grimketul, our r 

+ Corro'diate, v. vare. ([Iireg. f. L. corrid- 
éve.} =Corropg. Hence Corro‘diating f7/. a. 

x640 G. Sanpys Christ's Passion 93 Styx..whose waters 
are. .S0 corrodiating that they can onely be contained in the 
hoof of a Mule. 

Corrodibi'lity. [f. next+-my.] Capability 
of being corroded. 

2958 in Jonnson ; and in mod, Dicts. 

Corrodible (kfrdudib’l), a. [f, Corropr + 
Sa | Capable of being corroded. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psenxd. Ef. u. i. 51 Mettalls .. cor- 
rodible by waters, 1666 Bovte Orig. Formes § Qual. 
(2667) 14 Gold... is not like other Mettals Dissoluble or 
Corrodible by [Aqua Fortis}. 

Corrodice, obs. pl. of Corropy. 

Corrodier (kgrdudiax). = Corroprary. 

1866 Kincstey Herew. II. i. 9 Outside the minster walls 
were the cottages of the corrodiers or folk who, for a corrody 


or life pittance from the abbey, had given away their lands. 


Corroding (kfréudin), vd/. sb. [£ CorropE 
+ -Ine1,] The action of the verb CorrodE; 
corrosion. 


169t T, Hlare] Acc. New Invent. x The extraordinary 


Eating and Corroding of their Rudder-Irons and Bolts, 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 265 To preserve them from the 
corroding of the Morter. 

b. attrib. 


188z Raymonn Mining Gloss., Corroding-lead, refined lead, 
sufficiently pure for the corroding process, by which white 
lead is manufactured. : . 

Corro'ding, #7/. a. '[f. as prec. +-1ne 2.] That 
corrodes, corrosive. @. 2.» b: jig. 

x603 Timms Oversit. 1. vii. A most sharpe oyle. .most 
Jonson Magn. Lady w. 


163 Steal from corroding’ care one transient day. 
Moziey Unio: Serm. iv, (2877) 92 Unconscious -. of a cor- 
roding sin within:‘them, 4 : . 
Corrody, corody (kerédi).. Forms: ” 5-6 
cor(r)ydie, 5-7 cor(r)odié, -ye, 6 corradye, 7-8 
corredy ; (5 corride, 27. corodea, -eis, -ise, 7 
pl. corrodice; 7-colede, 8 colady); 5- corody, 
6-corrody. [ad. med.L. corradium, also-radium, 
vars, of corvdditm, earlier conradiune, £. OF. con- 
rei(d, conrot, mod.F. corvot :—Romanic type *cor- 
redo: see 


| was entitled to a corody from the Monks of Co 


Connery. ‘Among the numerous ‘other. 


CORROSION. 


med.L. forms were conregium, -ragium,.corrogium, 
conurezum, correium, courretune, also correda, cor~ 
vedum. Those in 0, a, were perhaps due to Parisian 
¥. convoi, A¥. conrai, The primary sense was 
‘ preparation, outfit’, hence ‘ provision’.] _Provi- 
sion or allowance for maintenance, aliment ; 
pension. 

‘ Originally the right of free quarters due from the vassal to 
the lord on his circuit; but later applied esp. to certain 
contributions of food, provisions, etc., paid annually by 
religious houses.. Sometimes the contribution might be 
commuted, and then it would be practically undistinguish- 
able from an annuity or pension’ (C. Plummer Fortescue 
Notes pp. 337-8). Little in use since the Reformation ; the 
legal antiquaries of the 17th c. dealt with it as an obsolete 
word, and it is now chiefly a historical term, though surviv- 
ing as the name of some local charities. 

{1292 Brrrron 11. xi. § 15 Et ausi porra disseisine estre 
fete leconreiz. ¢rvansé. Disseisin may also be made of corro- 
dies. 1316 Acto Edw. [/, Stat. 1... 11 Pro corrodiis pen- 
sionibus ve) prehendinationibus, 1327 Act 1 Edw, ///, 
Stat. 1. c. 10 Grevez,.par grosses empensions, provendes, 
Eglises, et Corodies.) 1429 Wills §& Inu. N.C. (Surtees) 
“80 To John ffelton his hous fre .. and corodye in seint 
katerynes term of his lyfe. ¢1470 Forrescue Ads. § Lit. 
Afon. xviii, Than shall men off his howsold be rewarded 
with corodyes, and haue honeste sustenance in ber olde 
dayis..F for such corodes and pencions were ffirst geven to 
pe kyng ffor the same entent. xgoz ArNoLpE Chron. (1811) 
182 Discharge of quit clame of any corrydies corride pen- 
cion or pencions dysmes, etc. dd. 256 Here begynith the 
Corodise in all the Abbeyes in Englande. ¢x533 in Froude 
Short Stud. (1876) 1, 420 The said abbot hath sold corradyes 
to the damage of the said monastery. 1555 GarviNER 
in Parker's Corr, 20 There be small corrodies in Cambridge 
for cooks decayed. 1616 Buutoar, Coredie, an ancient 
term, x628 JS, Ace. St. John's Hosp., Canterb,, Joane 
Palmer was admitted into St. Johns Hospitall an In Sister 
--by a Corodie from my L:G: of Cant. x647 N. Bacon 
Disc, Gout. Eng. \. \xvi. 231 The founders and benefactors 
hereby obtained a right of corody or entertainment at such 

_Places in nature of free quarter. 2655 Futter Ch, Hist. vi. 
ui. Lesser Monast. § 10 Corrodice, and Pensions to Found- 
ers. x707 in Our Parish Bks. 1.127 For goodman Arnals 
Colady ..£0 2s. od. 1965 Biackstone Con. 1. viii. 273 
The king is entitled to a corody, as the law calls it, out of 
every bishoprick. 1794 W. Tinoat Hist. Evesham 99 To 
the office of Dean belongs a corredy of one servant of the 
cellar. 1810 G, CHALMERS Ca/edonia LU, 11. vii. 57 David 1. 

dingham. 
1888 Times 3 Aug. 10/2 The annual party of poor residents 
of Lambeth and its neighbourhood was given... when the 
recipients of the Archbishop's weekly dole and corody (be- 
tween 4o and 50)..spent a happy evening. 

b. transf. 

r6oz Carew Cornwall 33a, Besides these flooting bur- 
esses of the ocean, there are also certaine flying Citizens of 
the ayre, which prescribe for a corrodie therein. 

ce. Corrody house; a house given rent-free along 


with or as part ofa corrody : ef. quot. 1429 above. 
¢ 1835 Surv. Vorksh. Monast.in Vorkshive Archzol. Frnt. 
1X. 215 A litle corrodye house wt a chambre. 

+ Corrrogate, v. Obs. rare—*, [f. L. corrogat-, 
ppl. stem of corrogtre to bring together by en- 
treaty.] ¢rans. ?To demand acceptance for. 

1652 Gaute Magastrom, 107 Why an hypothesis. .should 
be absurdly imagined and arrogantly corrogated, for the 
planting or promoting of error and falshood? 

+ Corro‘gue, v. Obs-° Also corroge, [ad. 
L. corroge@re: see prec. Cf. proregue,] 

x623 Cockeram 11, To Gather vp on euery side, corvogue, 

Corronach, Corronation, ete. : see CoRoNn-. 

Corronel(l, obs. f. CoLonEL. 

Corrosibility (kgréwzibiliti). 
-It¥.] Capability of being corroded. 

ax6pt Bovis Wks. II, 188 (R.) Corrosibility being the 
quality that answers corrosiveness. 1957 tr. Henchel’s 
Pyrit, 225 The corrosibility of iron and copper therein, 
1879 Bain Educ. as Science viti. 255 Distinct properties. .as 
weight, ductility, corrosibility. 

Corrosible (kjrdwzib), a. fad. L. type 
*corrosibil-is, £. corras-, ppl. stem of corridére to 
CoRRODE: see -IBLE] = CORRODIBLE. 

1gzt in BarLey 3 278s in Jonnson [who says ‘ this ought to 
be corvrodible’}; in mod. Dicts. 

Hence Corrosibleness=CoRROSIBILITY. __ 

1730-6 in BatLey; 1755 in Jounson ; and in mod. Dicts, 

Corrosion (kgréuzen). Also § corrisoun, 5~ 
6 corosion. [a. OF. corrosion or ad, L. corré- 
st0n-em, n, of action £, corradére to CORRODE. ] 

1. The action or process of corroding; the fact 
or condition of being corroded. . : 

a. Destruction of organic tissue by disease, etc. 
e400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 99 Alle scharpe corosivis if bat 

ei ben brent... her corrisoun {MS. B coroston] is lessid. «543 

RAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. v. 170, vi. dyseases of the teeth, 
payne, corosion, etc. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § a Itis..akinde 
of poyson: for that it worketh either by Corrosion or by 
Secret Malignity. 1799 Med. Fru. I. 433 The corrosion of 
the Jarger blood vessels, 1882 Mfed. Zemp. Fret. No. 52. 
178 Ulceration and corrosion of [the stomach}, ; 

b. Destruction by chemical action; es. by thi 
action of acids, rust, éte. upon metal. 

1612 Woopate Surg. Mate Wks. (1653)270 Corrosion is cal- 
cination, reducing things coagulated, by the corroding spirits 
of salt, sulphur. Agua fortis, etc. into Calx. 1 tr 
Keystler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 234 Green borax or chrysocolle. . 
is nothing else but copper turned into rust by corrosion. 
1873 Une Dict. Arts 1. 285 Etching is the result_of a 
chemical process resulting in corrosion of the metal, on 
which the design has been laid down. 199 


(f next + 


CORROSIVE. 
“4 e,, The ‘gradual wastirig action’of water, cur: 
rents, ete: 3-erosion. Obs. - whee 
178z-Rennewt in Phil, Trans. LXXI. 97 note, This sand 
bank being always on the increase, occasions 2 corrosion of 
the opposite banke ae ; aa ‘ 
- arbes Haver Cébes (2636) 121 Tt will infect his whole 
life, with a’ continual’ corrosion. qs Jonnson Rambler 
No. 74 22 Peevishness. .wears out -happiness by slow cor- 
rosion.: 1872 Farrar itn. Hist. it. 57 When the faith of 
her priests has been eaten away by the long corrosion of 
owledged doubt. - . 
“3. concr, A result or product of corrosion, as 


rust. are. 

779 Fonpycein Pxit, Trans. being s momenpibeitany with 
vitriolic, nitrous, and muriatic acids, forming a corrosion or 
compound not soluble in water. 2 

Corrosive (kjrdu'siv, formerly kp'résiv), 2. and 
sb, Forms: a. 4-5 corosif, (-yf, -yif), 5-6 co- 
rosive, (-yve), corrosyve, (6 carosyfe, 7 cor- 
rosif), 6— corrosive. 8. 5 coresif, 6 coresefe, 
corrizive, -ysive, 7 -isive, -if. -y. 6-7 co(r)- 
rasive, See also Corstm, Corstve. [a. F. cor- 
vosif, OF. covosef, tive (14the. in Littré). The 
stress being orig. on the third syllable, and after- 
wards on the first, the second was obscure, and its 
vowel was represented by ¢, 2, @ and at length 
lost, giving the form Corstve, Since the r7the. 
etymological ‘influence has caused the prevalence 
of corrosive with stress on the second syllable, as in 
corrode, corrosion; this is found in Milton 1667.] 

A. adj, Having the quality of corroding. 

1, Having the quality of eating away or con- 
suming by chemical action; said of acids, etc. 

1386 Crtaucer Can. Yeon. Prot. & T. Of watres 
corosif {v.». coresif] and of lymayle. 1471 Riprey Comp. 
Alch, Adm. in Ashm. (2652) 190 Waters corrosyve and 
waters Ardent. 1584 R. Scor Discou, Witcher. xiv. i, 295 
Waters corosive.. waters of albifications, ete. 1667 Eve.yn 
Diary 19 Sept., The corrosiue aire of London. | 1830 Her- 
SCHEL Gude Nat. Phil, wi. v. (1852) 311 Quicklime and 
oil of vitriol .. exercise a powerful corrosive action on both 
animal and vegetable substances. 1888 Pal? Mail G. 17 
July 9/: You were sentenced for throwing corrosive fluid 
over your. . wife. 

2. Having the quality of eating away or destroy- 
ing organic tissue: @. said of diseases, etc. 

c1q00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 78 Avicen seip poet ber ben .vi. 
maner of pis ulcus ..summe corosif. 1527 ANDREW Bruns- 
auyke’s Distyll. Waters D jb, Impostumes and other corosyve 
sores, 1667 Mitton P, £.11, 401 To heal the scarr of these 
corrosive Fires. 1671 SALMON Syz. Afed, 111. xxii. 439 Core 
rosive Ulcers, and spreading Cankers, 1876 Hartey Mat, 
Med, 3x6 Violent corrosive poisons, 1897 Swinsurne Note 
on C. Bronte 37 \t is a radical and mortal plague-spot, cor- 
rosive and incurable. ah 

b. Med. Said of medicinal agents or prepara- 

tions: Caustic, escharotic. 

e3400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 214 Pis hou my3t do with a 
medicyne corosif, save an hoot iren is bettere, x4z3 Lypa. 
Pylgr. Sowle 1, xxxi. (1859) 35 A plaister corosyf, x54 
Etvor Image Gov. # Lyke good surgeons.. with corro- 
sive and sharpe medicines, to drawe out the festred and 

stinkyng cores. 1610 Marauam Afasterp. u.clvi. 460 The 
medicines are either corrosiue, putrifactiue, or caustick. 

1951 Cuestenr, Leté, III. cclii. 136 Not by taking anything 

corrosive to make you lean. 1843 Cartyte Past } Pres. 
(1858) 98 Some Saint-John’s corrosive mixture, 

y. 1892 Wesr 1s¢ Pt. Symbol, § 102 B, Any such corra- 
siue, sharpe or eager medicine, 1618 M. Barer Horseman. 
ship t, 72 The vaskilfull Chirurgion, which hath applyed 
corrasiue medicines to a greene wound. ; 

Jig. 1645 Mitton Zetrach. (1851) 234 Christ administers 
i a sharpe and corrosive sentence against a foul and putrid 

licence. 

3. fg. a. Destructive, consuming, wasting. b. 
Fretting, wearing to the mind or feelings. 

1g8x Mutcaster Positions -xxxvii, (1887) 166 Vnlawfull 
and ‘corrosiue maintenaunce. @1600 Hooker Zce/, Pol. vt. 
iii, § 4 There ariseth . . a pensive and corrosive desire’ that 
we had done otherwise. 1742 Youre W¢. Th.iii. 499 Us 
corrésive, cares importunate, 1776 G, Campses.' Philos. 
Rhet. (1801) I, 236 That torpid but corrosive rest which is the 
greatest of all evils. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxi. 314 The 
most corrosive woe, 1888 AsmersHumorist 5.May 34/2 The 
face of nature as it is before the corrosive hand of civiliza- 
tion sweeps across it. ve ree 

4, Corrosive sublimate: mercuric chloride or 
bichloride of mercury (Hg Clg), a white crystalline 
substance, which acts as a strong acrid poison. 

1706 Pitiirs (ed. Kersey), Sublimate Corrosive, or White 
Mercury, a strong Corrosive Powder .. us'd by Surgeons to 
edt away Corrupt or Proud’ Flesh, to ‘cleanse ofd Ulcers, 
ete. 1781 Cuampers Cycl, s.v. Mercury, Corrosive subli- 
mate of Mercury... This sublimate is’a violent escharotic, 
2803 fed. Srnt, IX. 8: Corrosive’ muriated quicksilver. 
x842 MacauLay Fredk. Gi. Ess, (1854), 11. 276/2 Pills of 
corrosive sublimate:hidden in his clothes: ~.* *. : 

B.sb. * 0, i. cS fe nies 

1. A substance that corrodes by-chemical action ; 
an acid or.the like. Bi Shee cpr, teed 

u47t -Ruprey Comp, Alch, Adm, in, Ashmy. (2632) a 
Oyles with Corrosyves Imade. 1616 F. Antuonin (ti#/e) 
Apologie or‘. Gold .. made Potableand Medicinable with- 
out Corrosives. 2786-7 tr. Keysler’s.- Tyan, (1960) IV. 409 
‘A corrosive, compounded of one third of tartar and two- 
thirds ofnitre.. © 0 eae oe 

-°2,. Med. A corrosive. drug, remedy, etc.; a 

caustic, escharotic, ele, © 7 
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- €x400 Lanfranc's Cirirg. 349 Corosivis & cauterizativis 
we usip in cirurgie in manie Causis. - ar Turner Herbal 
u. 160 Black Hellebor.. menged with Corrosiues, 2767 
Jaco Edgehiii m. (R.), As sharp corrosives to the schirrous 
flesh. .1830‘R.Cueisrison ‘7 7eat, Poisons 1.i.2 Many of 
these irritants, such as arsenic, are in common speech called 
corrosives, «_. . ens a es. 

y- 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Commu, xxii. 3462, To lay 
to this ‘disease some corrasiue or other sharp medicine. 
1636 Featty Clauis Myst. xx. 259 In physicke the corasives 
SI the lenitives, and the lenitives mitigate the cora- 
sives. 1638 G. Saxpys Paraghr. Div. Poems, Fob xiii, 
You Corrasives into my wounds distill, | + . 

b. Applied to condiments having a sharp or 
pungent taste. rare. 

x707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 82 The hot Tastes in 
our Diet .. such are the Acrid or Corrosives, as Mustard and 
Garlick; the’ Aromatics as Ginger. . 

+3. jg. &. Something that ‘frets’ or causes care 
or annoyance; 2 grief, annoyance, b. A sharp 
or caustic remedy (cf. 2). Ods. 

a. ¢xgso J. Ramsey (#t/e), A Carosyfe to be layed hard 
unto the Hartes of all faythfull professours of Christes 
Gospel. 1621-gx Burton Axat. Mel. 1. ii. wv. iv. 130 They 
.. SO meditate continually of it, that it is a perpetual corro- 
sive. 1663 Crarenpon Contempl. Ps, Tracts (1727) 731 
The grief that arises from ill children, is a greater corro- 
sive, than the comfort of good is a cordial. 

B. 1581 J Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 282b, This is the 
Popes best corrizive wherewith he eateth out the canker of 
controversies. x160z Futsecte 1st Pt, Parali, 27 That.. 
their fathers faults [should be} a continuall corrisiue. 

. 18979 Lvty Euphues (Arb.) 99, I was halfe perswaded 
that they [women].. would be comforters, but now I see 
they... will corrasiues. * Greene Pandosto (1607) 
18 In things past cure, care is a corasiue. 2630 E. Pecuast 
Gods Power in Collect, Voy. (Churchill) 1V. 8:7/x What a 
cutting Corasive it would be to them, to hear of the un- 
timely deaths of their Children. 1659 T. Watt Charac. 
Enemies Ch. 43 What a corrasive .. to the penitent soul of 
David, to hear Nathan say, Thou hast made the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme. 

+e. Something that consumes. Obs. rare. 

1533. Error Let. fo Cromwell in Gov. (1883) p. xcvi, 
Dowghters .. be grete corrosives of a litle substance. 

WY The form corrasive has occasionally been 
taken as a deriv. of L. xadére to scrape, and dis- 
tinguished from corrosive. : 

1633 T. ADAMS 7 2 Peterii. 9 They are ourcorrosives, 
corrasives, used only to off our excrements. 16 
Biount Glossogr., Corrasive (fcom corrado), which scrapes 

ther, shaves or : This word is many times mis- 
taken for Corrosive, trom Corrodo. 


+ Corrosive, v. Ols. Also 7 corrasive. [if 
Corrosive sé,]  ¢vans, To apply a corrosive to; 
to consume or ‘fret’ as a corrosive ; to worry, vex, 
annoy, distress. 


98 Rick Farewell (x846) x4 Not only sett us free from 
these detestable enormities, but corrosived our consciences. 


1593 Dravton JJiseries Q. Marg. Wks, 1753 U1. 397 If any 
t ng do corrosive his breast, ft was, that he was in base 
England born. 1642 Rocers Naamax 865 To have thedead 


flesh deeply corrasived. 

Hence Corrosiving vd/. sb. and Api. a. 

1g92 Cuertie Kinde-harts Dr. (1841) 22 Trauelers that, by 
incision, are able to ease all es .. Note their cuttings, 
drawings, corrosiuings, boxings, butcherings, 164: Br. 
Hau Rem. lik. (1660) 79 Let us take off the proud. fiesh 
with the corrosiving denunciations of vengeance to the im- 
penitent sinners, : 

Corrosively (kfrdt'sivli), adv. ‘[f. Corrosive 
@ +-4X2,] Ina corrosive manner. ; 

@ 69x Bovre IVés. I. 363 (R.) At first it tasted somewhat 
corrosively. 283% #raser’s Afag. IV. 169 The traces of the 
French philosophy .. had worn themselves corrosively into 
his literary being. - 

Corrosiveness (kfrésivnés). [f. as prec. + 


-nEs8,] The quality of being corrosive, 
163x R., Corrosivité,. corrosiveness. @3163r Donne 


Poeus, To Sir E. Herbert, Corrosivenesse, or intense cold 
or heat. 1674 C. Goopatn Coll, Physic. Wind, (2676) 53 The 
corrosiveness of some juices. - x727 BrapLey Faw, Diet. 
sv. Cedar, Cedar .. used in Building... would reform.the 
Malignity and Corrosiveness in the Air. 1876 W. C. Canrt- 
wricnt Fesuits 225 The sublimated corrosivencss of which 
hasbeen steadily gnawing nway.. every clement of or- 
ganic independence, ae “i 

Corrosi'vity. vare—'.  [f. Corrosive +-17Y. 
CLF. corrosiveté 16th c.]. = CorrostvENnEss. 

29796 Pecce Anonym. 401 It must effect its mischief, 
therefore, by its corrosivity. : = 
‘ Corrosoe;'-ou, obs, ff. Curassow.:* : 

+Corrounder. Obs.. vare—1. . [f. Cor-1 + 
Rounper,] - A fellow ‘rounder’; a companion in 
walking the rounds or patrolling. 

2629 Lusninoron Seam, in, Phenix (1708) Il. 485 Epami- 
nondas walks the Round, and finding one Soldier ‘asleep, 
some of the.Corrounders intreat for him. : . 


Corrour, var, of currour : see COURIER. 
[ad... L, corrit- 


Corroye, obs. f, Curry v. 
Corrugant - (kp rivgint), a. L, cor 
gant-en, pr. pple. .of corrigare to’ CoRRUGATE.] 

Corrugating, wrinkling, _ Set tis eda 
2706 in Pintuirs (Corrugant muscles). --x72x in BAILEY; 
as in Elser ch pe apres ” a 4 oA ae 
orrugate get), ppl. a.’ fad. L. corrit- 
gai-us, pa. pple. of cornet: see next.} Wrinkled ; 
contracted into folds or wrinkles?’ Also fig. ~ 
xg4z2 Youna N¢, 7, ix. 2382 Extended views a narrow 
mind extends Push out its corrugate, expansive make. 


_ CORRUGATOR, 


1840 New Monthiy Mag. LVIII. 438 Howard. .with core 
rugate brow now consigned Parolles to the ‘shelf’. : 

b. spec. in. Bot. and Zool. Having a wrinkled 
appearance; marked with parallel ridges and 
furrows, usually wavy orcurved. ©. - She 

3826 Kinny & Sp. Zy:font. (2828) LV. xxxviii. 38 The sur-- 
face frequently appears to be corrugate or plaited.- 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. iv.§ 2. 133 Corrugate or Crumpied, as 
the petals of a Poppy, applies to the irregular crumpling of 
the otherwise plane corolla-leaves. 

Corrugate (kerringelt), uv. [f L. corviigat-, 
ppl. stem of corriigére to wrinkle, f. cor-‘(com-) 
intensive + vifgaré to wrinkle f. riiga wrinkle.] — 

trans. To wrinkle (the skin), contract - into 
wrinkles; hence ger, to draw, contract, or, bend 
into parallel folds or ridges ; to’ mark with ridges 
and furrows. wre 

31620 Venner Via Recta (1630) 129 Salt exciteth the 
appetite by corrngating the mouth of the stomach. - 1626 

acon Sylva § 964 Cold and Drinesse do (both of them) 
Contract and Corrugate. 1676 Pkil., Trans. XI. 676 ‘To 
soften and smooth. .the Sinuosities of the stomach, that 
had by long abstinence been much corrugated. “ 19738 
Quixcy Compl. Disp. 95 Whatsoever .. acts as a Stimulus, 
and crisps and corrugates the Fibres. 2786 tr. Bechford’s 
Vathek tr834) 97 The haughty forehead of the intrepid prin- 
cess became corrugated with agony. x839 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
IL. 222 b, It [the muscle] corrugates the skin of the nose 
teamaeisely: 1880 Havonton Phys. Geogr. ii. 50 Tangential 
thrusts, which corrugate and wrinkle its surface into 
mountain chains and deep-sea-valleys. 

c. intr, (for ae) =To become corrugated. 

1953 N. Torniano Gangr. Sore Throat p. xiv, Whether 
the Matter corrugates, or impostumates. 1853 Kane Grin- 
nell Exp. xvi, 122 The elastic material corrugated before 
the enormous pressure, : 5 

Hence Oorrugating wb/. sb. Corrugating oma- 
chine, a, machine for making corrugated iron. °* 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Afech. ; 

Coxrngated (kp'riegeltéd), 27. 
-ED +, 

1, Of the skin: Wrinkled, drawn into wrinkles, 

1623 CockERAM, Coes wrinckled, 1856 Es1grson 
Eng. Traits, Personal N (Bohn) IT, 132 His face corr. 

ated, especially the large nose, 1878 Browxinc Poets 
Croiste 346 Fain To. laugh smooth Thy corrugated brow. 

2. transf. Marked as with wrinkles, i.e. with 
parallel folds, ridges, or furrows. sjec. in Bot., 
Zool., ete. : cf. CORBUGATE a, 

1666 J. Surtu O/d Age 138 (T.) [The palate) is .. covered 
over with a nervous skin, corrugated with several asperities. 
19776 Witnerine Brit. P. ats (1796) IV, 67 Foliage brownish 
green..puck: and. corrugated 7844-57 G. Bir Urin. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 365 When..mixed with acetic’ acid, the 
fiuid part of the mucus, .coagulates into a thin semi-opaque 
corrugated membrane. 1882 Zoologist Mar. 103 The cor- 
rugated formation of the carapace. . 

b. Bent into regular curved folds or grooves; 
as corrugated tron, sheet iron 80 bent (for increase 
of its strength), used for making walls, roofs, 
sheds, and the like; also corrugated gutta percha, 
élass, etc. : : . 

3853 Catal. R. Agric, Soc, Show 121 Patent Corrugated and 
Flexible Gutta Percha Tubing. . 1856 Engineer 1. 49/2 
Wrought-iron corrugated bearing. plates. 1887 Times 25 


a. [f. prec. + 


Aug. 4/5 A large corrugated iron shed has been erected. 
Corrugation (koerugZtfon). - [ad. L._ type 


*corrigation-em, f. corriigdre to CORRUGATE.} 

1, The action of corrugating or state of being 
corrugated 3; contraction into wrinkles, folds, 
or ridges. Sez e 
*1g28 Payne Salerne’s Regim, D ij b, Verye hunger 
cometh by contraction and corrugation of the veynes pro- 
cedynge from the mouthe of the stomake.. 2635 Crooxe 
Body of Man 748 The skinne of the forehead (which by his 
tension and corrugation. demonstrateth the manifold affec- 
tions.of the.mind), x7r0 T. Funter Pharian, Evteinp. 22 
Convulsive Corrugations of the Fibres, 1836 Toop Cycl, 
Anat, I. 225/1 Strong acids applicd to arteries produce a 
corrugation or crisping oftheir structure. 2 0 foe, 

2. concr. A’ wrinkle, fold, furrow, or “groove 
formed bythe contraction of a soft surface or the 
indenting ofa hard one. * eh 

1829 E. Jesse Feud, Nat. §3 An oak, with all the corru- 
gations, twistings, furrows, and irregularities which ‘this 
tree. .generally exhibits: - x857 H. Miner Zest. Rocks 224 
Another element of strength,—that which has of late been 
introduced into iron roofs, which by means of their corruga- 
tions. .are made to span over wide spaces, without the sup: 
port of beams or rafters, . 1872 C, Kine Sierra Mev, ix A 
succession of mountain chains folded in broad corrugations. 

Corrugative (kpriugeltiv), a. rave: [f. Con- 
RUGATE V2 sée-IVE.] Characterized by corrugation. 
+ 3866 Treas. Bot., Corrugated, Corrugative, when the 
parts are crumpled up irregularly, as the’ petals of the 
poppy, or the skin of some seeds. ~ : oe 

Corrugato-" (kprizgzi:to),, combining form of 
CorRvGATE @.; oS in corrugato-striate, having cor- 
Tugate striations or stripes. ef i 

1846-Dana Zoofh. (1848) 136 Sides smooth, but somewhat 
corrugato-striate, ©. * ne hn x 
‘Corriigator (ke‘riugeitar). [x. mod. L.: corri- 
gator, agent-n. f. corriigdre to CORRUGATE.] _ 

I, Anything-which corrugates or causes corru- 
gation. vere et 

1782 A. Monro Avat. 215 Styptics, and other sike corra- 
gators, are vainly applied. 7 


-- CORRUINED. 


- 2. Anat: Each of the two small muscles which 
contract the brows in the action of frowning. 

' [2706 Putures, Corrugator Supercilii.) 31839 Toop Cyel. 
Anat. II. 280/2 The corrugator and frontalis muscles, 1872 
Darwin L£utotions ix, 222°The corrugators, by their con- 
traction, lower the eyebrows and bring them’ together, 
producing vertical furrows on the forehead, that is, a frown. 


+ Corruge, v. Obs—° fad. L. corritgare to 
CorrvueatTe, Cf also OF. corregier.| ee quot.) 
623 CockERAM, Corruge, to frowne, to wrinckle, 
Corrwgent, a. Mistaken form of CoRRUGANT ; 
in corrugent muscle= CORBUGATOR 2. ; 
xgay-sx Cuampers Cycl., Corrugent muscle, the same as 
corrigator supercilit. x8x8 in Topp; and in mod. Dicts.- 
+ Corruined, 27. a. Obs. zonce-wd. [f. Con- 
+ riined, prob. after L. corruéve to fall together 
in‘muin: see-Cor-.] - Altogether ruined. : 
1647 Warp Simp, Cobier (1843)37 The State then corrupted 
and now corruitied by their pride and negligence. 
+Corrmmp, v. Obs. Also 4-5 corompe, 
corumpe, § corroumpe, corumppe, crompe, 
. §-6corrompe. fa. OF. corompre, corrumpre 
(mod.F. corrompre=Pr. corrompre, lt. corrompere) 
:—L. corrunutp-ére to break in pieces, destroy, ruin, 
spoil, mar, adulterate, falsify, draw to evil, seduce, 
bribe, f. cor- together, altogether + vapére to 
break, violate, destroy, etc. In Fr. also to spoil 
by decomposition, rot, render putrid.] 
L. zrans. To bring to naught, destroy, mar, spoil, 
render useless.- : 
a1340 Hamrote Psalter i, 1 Moryn or manqwalm. .bt 
corompis all men. 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. wt. xi. 98 
Thinges pat cont and enemys corompen hem. 
1382 Wyctir Hos, ii, x2, 1 shal corrumpe, oy distruye, hir 


vyne 3cerd, and hir fijge tree. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
Me xxxvi. 15 By the softnes of thees thinges. .the stroke of 
the engyn shal be corromped and vayne. 


‘2, To “decompose, cause to rot ‘or decay; to 
infect or taint with corruption. 

1340 Hamrore Pr. Corse. 850 It myght be ayr swa cor- 
rumpud mak. pat men parof be dede suld take. - 1282 

+ Wycuir x Cor. v, 6 A litil sour dow3 corumpith, or defoulich, 
al the gobet. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xt. xiti. (982) 
164 Thunder ..corrumpeth wine in tuns, 1460-70 Bk, 

wintessence 1, 2 Vir corrumpep a ping asnoon. ¢ 2528 
Sear Bh. 3 Foles, He loseth his soule, and corrompeth 

is body. - 

' 3. To destroy morally, make morally corrupt. 

. 1@x3qo Hampore Psad, vy. 1x Stynkarid wordes bat corumpis 
be herers. , 1340 Ayend, 140 Pet hi ne by ycorumped ne by 

' ydele blisse, ne be'zorze, etc, ’ x48z- Caxton Afyrr. u. vill. 85 
Crysteri’men corrumped by the mariages..that they. .make 
wyth the sarasyns. '¢ 1532 Dewes Jatrod. Jr, in Palagy. 941 
To'corrumpe or corrupt, covompre. 

4, To corrupt by bribery. 

3387 Trevisa Aiedex (Rolls) VII. 324 Kyng William 
corumpede pe srdeyace wip money. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
26 By fod ne siluer he shal not be corrupt ne corompid. 

‘6. To corrupt (language). i 
_ 2axqoo Morte Arth, 3478 OF langage of Rome, Of Latyne 
corroumppede alle, ¥ . : -- 

‘6. intr. To become corrupt ; to putrefy or rot. 
7 €3374-Cnaucer Bocth, ut. xi. 96 Whan it forletip to ben 
voone, -it mot nedis dien and corrumpe to-gidre. cxgoo 


Lanjrauc’s Cirurg. 77, ‘To greet aboun of mater 
corrumpinge. - 1460-70 Bk, Qreentessence 1. 2 It schal not cor- 


rumpe ne rote whilis it is perinne. 
- + Corrmmpable, ¢. Os. Also 5 corromp-. 
[a. OF. co(r)rumpable, corronipable, £. corrompre 
CoRRUMP : seé -ABLE.] = CORRUPTIBLE. 
1386 Cuaucer Xoets. J. 2149 Of a thyng that parfit is 
. and stable Descendynge so tilit be contuipable boxy. co- 
rumpable). ¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas vt. xv. (1554) 163 a, OF soule 
eternall, ‘of body corumpable. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. 
xut, xvii, That whyche was mortal and corrompable. 1483 
— Gold, Leg. 28/2 Be not.thou wrothe to leue the world 
‘corrumpable with his couetyses. i 
-t Corxvympcion, Obs. An early by-form of 
Corzuerion: cf, Connume. 
@3340 Hampors Psalter lxili, 23 Swa is pride corumpcioun 
of luf.’ 7340 — Pr, Conse. 6353 Pe elementes alle sal pan clene 
be Of alle corrumpciouns pat we here se, ¢rqoo Lan/ranc’s . 
Cirurg. 117 If pat ony bing of corrumpcioun abide pe place 
schal be,opened wib an instrument. Se 
4+ Corrusmpent, 2. Ods. Also -ant. [ad L. 
corrumpent-ent,. pr. pple. of corrumpére to Cor- 
RuFT: in F. Lid os acpre Wrsgt et destructive. 
' 607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichy’ 1.1. 28 This chaunge cor- - 
rumpent of the forme. Jdid. u. V. 19“The onely corrumpent . 
altering that.can be‘named, 36e6-R Francx'Nor th. Ment, 
« ee *4t'Such corrumpant grandees, ‘that. think whole 
ingdoms gobbets not gréat’enough: sto satiate their appe- 


[In xsthe. 


“tttes. * > om 
+ Corzwmper, -oux. Obs. rare, 
F. co(r)vonipeur, -rempeur, £. cor- 


“gorunipoitr, a, 
vourpre:|.=-CORRUPTER, "— -*. : 
wo, (2474 Caxton, Chesse mn. vii; Thow hast the eyen of coram-" 
fo of children, and art as a traytre. -x483 —: Gold.’ Leg... 
~ 88/2 Corumper of the lawe. ta vale 
-- + Corrup, -wppe, 2. Obs... By-form of-Cor- . 
_Rurr v, [prob. partly ‘due to taking the. pa: pple. : 
-and pa,-t. corript-as corrup +2: cfthe Sc. corriup-* 


“pit.| Hence Corruppéd fp). a. ° ~ 


+2483 Cath: -Angl- 76° To-Corrupe, corrulad| pare. 1533. 


au Richt -Vay (7887) 17-In*thair corruppit’ mind. 193g 
. Coverpate Eccl. x."x Wed yes yt corruppe swete oynt-: 
ment. @ 3636 TinnaLe “Exfos. 2. Foks ti. 15 To*corruppe? 


- the ‘Scripture -with “fase “gloses:-* 1552--Asr, -Hanucron: j. sage from ¢ 


~ corrupt was hir speche, But algates ther b: 


<Rimac, an Indian word:.. from a corrupt 
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Catech, (1884) 1 Potegareis that sellis corruppit drogaris. 
ice , G84 corrup the ayre with the sie of that un- 
clein lyfe. 

‘Corrupt (kgra'pt), Zi. a. Also 4 corupt(e, 

-6 corrupte, (5 corruppte). [2. OF. coly)rapt 
Ceath c. in Littré) or ad. L. correpi-us, pa. pple. 
of corvumpére: see CORRUMP. 

By Chaucer and Gower often stressed on first syllable.] * 

+A. as pa.'pple. Corrupted, depraved, spoiled. 

1340 Ayend. 82 ewyt is al myswent and corupt ase 
the zuel3 of be. ryimes grat myd childe. 1386 ra ee | 
Pars, T. » 167 A luge that may nat been deceyued ne cor- 
rupt. 1484 Caxton Curiad 5 That he be not corrupt or 
coromped.: 2557 Payne. Sarclay’s Fugurth 36 b, How he 
had corrupt the estates of Rome with his treasur. cx600 
Suaxs, Son, cxxxvii, Eyes corrupt by ouer-partiall lookes. 

B. as adj. 

1. Changed from the naturally sound condition, 
esp. by decomposition or putrefaction developed 
or incipient ; putrid, rotten or rotting ; infected or 
defiled by that which causes decay. arch. 

1380 Wyewir Sel. Wks. HI. 91 Pou schalt have pestilence 
and fevere, cold, and brennynge hete, and corrupt aier. 
1386 Cuaucer Merch, 1.1008 A wylde fyr and corrupt 

tilence So falle vp on youre bodyes yet to nyght. ¢xqo0 
aunvev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Men duse it in medicines. . for 
clensing of corrupte blude. ¢1q00 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 52 
to be wounde be corrupt mater pat is in pe place 
pat is brusid. 1926-34 TinpaLe J/ait, vii. 17 A corrupt 
tree bryngethe forthe evyll frute. 1563 Futke Afeteors 
(1640) 29 b, [It] may breede wormes, as all other corrupt 
flesh will doe. 1577 B. i“ Heresbach's Hush. w.(1586} 
393 The water. having gotten a corrupt quality by the 
nature and corruption of the mettall. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 
x. 695 Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot, Corrupt and 
Pestilent. 1767 Goocu: Treat. IVounds 1. 220 A corrupt 
and stagnant air causes various disorders, and the worst 
kind of fevers, 


b. Said of the blood of one legally attainted : 


see CorRurrion 2 b. 

1642 Termes de la Ley 89 When any is attainted of 
Felony or Treason, then his bloud is said to bee corrupt, by 
meanes whereof his children, nor any of his Bloud, cannot 
be heires tohim, or to any Ancestour. _ @ 1832 
Bentuam Princ, Penal Law Wks. 1843 I. 480 No title can 
be deduced through the corrupt blcod of the father. 

+2. Spoiled by base additions; adulterated ; 
debased. er , 

1581 Act 23 Elis. c. 8 §1 A greate parte of the waxe made 
and melted within this Realme hath byn founde to bee of 
late verye corrupt by reason of the d full mixture 
thereof, x683 Col. . Penusyly. I. 86 They were tould 
it was about corrupt money. ’ ; ; 

3. Debased in character; infected with evil; 
depraved ; perverted; evil, wicked. 

¢31328 Z. £, Aliit. P, B 281 He knew vche contre corupte 
inhitseluen. ¢3380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 123 
Pise Seis = in mynde wibstoden treup. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. v. Ixxxi. 3 Perceyuynge his corrupt mynde._ 1557 
N. T.(Genev.) 2A. iv. 29 Let no corrupt communication 
procede out of your es. 1572 GOLDING Cadvtie on Ps, 
1. x The corrupter that the world is, so muche the more 
carefully must wee shunne all no: e feloshippe. _ 159 
Suaxs. Merch. V. m. ii.75. 1642 Mitton Animady, Wks, 
(1851) 206 A Liturgie which had no being. .but from the cor: 
ruptest times. 1758 S. Havwarp Sev. i. 11 However dis- 
agreeable this truth may appear to corrupt nature. 1857 H. 
Reep Lect. Eng Poets viti. 28: Charles If came back.. 
with tastes as corrupt as his morals, 1877 Sparrow Seri. 
viii, rox A corrupt form of Christianity. 

4. Perverted from uprightness and fidelity in the 
discharge of duty; influenced by bribery or the 
like; venal. a. Of persons, 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 217 But sodeinly the juge he nome, 
Which corrupt sat Ly the dome. x6ax Ersino Debates 
Ho. ‘Lords (870) 16 The L. Chancellor is accused to be a 
corrupt judge. 1777 .Burxe Corr, (1844) II. 194 There 
never was, for any long time, 2 corrupt representative of a 
virtuous people. . 1838 Lytron 4 fice 11. i, He was shame- 
fully corrupt in the disposition of- his patronage. x855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. II. 547 Those who receive the filth: 
lucre are corrupt already. rb96 N, Amer. Rew CXXII 4 
"x39 A corruptionist and the proprietor of a corrupt legisla. 
tive squadron. 

- ‘bh: OF actions, etc. 

Corrupi practices (at parliamentary, municipal, and other 
elections) : such forms of bribery, direct or indirect, as are 
made illegal and punishable by the various Corrupt and 
Tilegat Practices Acts,'notably that of 1883; ~ a 
~ 1563 in Strype Aun. Ref I. xxxv, 387 That corrupt labour 
Was made for his deliverance under queen Mary, 1631-2 
High Commission Cases (Camden) 32 Discharged them .. 
from being publique Notaryes, for their makeing of false 


-and corrupt acts.-- 18x0 Wettincton in Gurw. Desf, V. 534, 


I have no reason to believe that there is anything corrupt 
in the transaction, -1863 H. Cox /asti#, 1. viil. 117 The 


- general laws against corrupt practices at elections. ~ 


5. Of language, texts, ete. : Destroyed in-purity, 
debased; altered from the original’ or: correct 
condition. by igriorance, carelessness, “additions, 
ete, ; vitiated by errors, or alterations. ' 

61386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 42x A maner Latyn 

mp was she vnder- 

stonde. 1535 Jove 4, Tindale 22 The copie was so 
corrupt. aa len hy vir. (2682), 318 Both Tongues 
being a corrupt Arabick. 1740 Tueoparp Pref. to Shaks., 
SI e's case has in a great meastire resembled that 
‘of a corrupt Classick: oid The emendation of‘ corrupt 
‘passages. 1760~72 tr. Fuan § Ulloa's-Voy, (ed.-3) Il. 36 
i In ronunciation of 
‘which word the Spaniards have derived Lima, - 183: Mac« 
auray Ess., Croker's Bosweld note, A grossly corrupt pas: 
a the ‘Ixérebes of Enripides, 2868 Freeman Worn, 


CORRUPT. 


Cong. (1876) II, App. 680 The text seems very corrupt. 2882 
Swear Etymol, Dict. s.v..Necromancy, Low Lat. nigro- 
mantia, corrupt form of necromantia, . . 

Corrupt (kfrpt), v. For forms see the adj. 
[app. £. Corrupt Zf/.a. (cf. to content) ; but subseq. 
referred directly to L. corrspt-; ppl. stem of cor- 
vumpére, and treated as the English representative 
of that verb, to the supersession of CoRRUMP v. 
After the formation of the vb., corrupt was used 
for some time as its ‘pa.pple., beside corrupted ; 
and is found also as a short form of the pa. tense.] 

L. trans. To spoil or destroy (flesh, fruit, or other 
organic matter) by physical dissolution or putrid 
decomposition; to turn from a sound into an 
unsound impure condition ; to cause to ‘go bad’ ; 
to make rotten or rotting. arch. 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Cor, iv. 16 Thous the ilke that is withoute. 
forth, oure man be corruptid; nethelees that man that is 
withinne forth, is renewid. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
III. 221 A body may be fordoo and corrupted. 1355 Epzn 
Decades 16 The vytales {being} corrupted by taking water 
at the riftes euyil closed. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 
tv. (1586) 184 margin, Breade corrupteth hony. 2624 
Cart. Smitu Virginia v. 195 It being certainly the quality of 
the place, either tokill, or cure quickly, as the bodies are 
more or less corrupted. 1632 Litucow. 7'vav. v. (1682) 184 
The infectious air, that corrupted the blood of strangers, 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (2799) 11. 175 

ruits, which. .must have performed a@ voyage of sixty or 
fourscore leagues, without being corrupted. ; 

b. fig. Said in reference to the blood of attainted 
persons ; see CORRUPTION 2 b. 

zsox Suaxs. 1 Aven. VJ, 1, iv. 93 And by his Treason, 
stand’st not thou attainted, Corrupted, and exempt from 
ancient Gentry? 2628 Coxe On Litt, § 745 By his attainder 
of Treason or Felonie his blood is so stained and corrupted 
as.-his children cannot be heyres to him, 1818 Cruisx 
Digest (ed. 2) 111. 346 The attainder of the father only 
corrupts the lineal blood, and not the collateral blood 
between the brothers. ’ 

2. To render unsound or impure by the con- 
tamination of putrid matter; to infect, taint, 
render morbid, 

1548 Hatt Chron. 123 (The town} was now infected and 
corrupted, with the pestilent plague: whereby twoo partes 
of the people. .wer destroyed. 1563 Futxe Aleteors (1640) 
16 This kinde of Exhalation corrupteth the ayre, which 
infecteth the bodies of men and beasts. 1671 R. Bonux 
Dise. Wind 173 Suffocating Air, which infests the Burn. 
ing Zone; where the whole Masse is corrupted with intoler- 
able heats. 

+b. To adulterate. Obs. 

158: Act 23 Eliz.c. 8 § 4 Everye Person and Persons that 
shall corrupte the Maal) Papa any deceyptfull myxture, 
shall forfeyte the Barrell. 1697 View Penal Laws 244 Hf 
any.. Vintners shall Corrupt or Adulterate any Wine. 

3. To render morally unsound or ‘rotten’; to 
destroy the moral purity or chastity of ; to pervert 
or ruin (a good quality) ; to debase, defile. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. (Gott.) 1353 Zeading, How manes sinne 
pat i of mene, Corrupt all bis world bidene. 1382 Wycrw 
Gen, vi. 12 Al forsothe flehs had coruptid his weie vpon the 
erthe. 1526-34 TinpaLe x Cor. xv. 33 Be not deceaved : 
malicious speakinges corrupte good manners. 1530 Patscr. 
349 That their virgynite shulde be corrupted. 1607 Suaxs. 
Cor. 1. iii, 33 ‘The fittest time to corrupt a mans Wife, is 
when shee’s fine out with her Husband, 178x Gispon Dec?. 
& F, xxviii. LI. 96 The worship of saintsand relics corrupted 
the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model. 1837 
Hr, Marrinnau Soc, Azer. LI. 360 The regard to wealth, 
as the most important object in life, which extensively cor- 
rupts Americans. 187x Mortey Voltaire (1886) 158 Lewis 
XV., perhaps the most worthless of all the creatures that 
monarchy has ever corrupted. ; : a 

4, To destroy or pervert the integrity or fidelity 
of (a person) in his discharge of duty; to induce 
to act dishonestly or unfaithfully ; to make venal ; 


to Dees is a . 

x ‘ALL Chrov, 138 By corruptyng with money, diverse 
Heeena of the towne. 1596 Srenser J. Q. v. it, 23 She 
ment him to corrupt with goodly meede. 1651 Hoppes 
Leviath, wt. xxvii. 154 Upon hope of escaping punishment, 
by corrupting publique Justice. 1848 MacauLay Hist, Exg. 
IT, 226 Baxter was neither to be corrupted nor to be de- 
ceived. 1868 Mittin Aforn. Star 6 July, A lavish expendi- 
ture of money, in corrupting the electors. 

b. with adverbial extension. ; 

r60r SHaks. 422s Well w. iii. 204 Whether .. 1t were not 

possible with well-waighing summes of gold to corrupt him 


to a reuolt. 1667 Mitron ?, Z. i gee ‘The am est Bart 


f Mankind they corrupted to fc - Creat 
sai Fiec Ding Tom ‘Fons ¥. Vii, ‘Che disease applies to the 
rench. uilhory polities and corrupts nature over to his side. 
1998 Anti-Facobin Xxxi, Endeavouring to corrupt the 
waiter to mingle poison with the food. 3 
- 45, To pervert the text or sense of (a law, etc.) 
by altering it forevil’ ends. Ods. ane nae 
1362 Wyctir Prov. Prol.; Qure writen thingis .. that ben 
not coruptid. xg09 [see CorguriinG Z//. a. 1). 1536 
Tinnats £xp..dfatt.. Title-p., The restoring agayne of 
Moses law corrupte bythe Scribesand Pharises. x61r Biste 
2 Cor, i.17 Wee are not'as many which ae ae the word 
of God, 1659 Pearson Creed, ii. 136 note, The Mahometans, 
who could not deny but they [those, words of.the psalm] 
were spoken, of the Messias, were forced to corrupt the text. 
Gop Hearne Collect.’ 4 Oct., The Hersticks corrupted ‘the 
ew Testament. Bee me = 
 G, To destroy the purity of (a language), the 
correctness or original form of (a'written- passage, 
~a'‘ word, :etc.) ; to alter (language) for the worse 
as judged by’ tlic standard of the original, « . - 
; “ "129 —2 


CORRUPTED. 


, 1630 X. Fohnson's Kinga. § Commew. 371 Their language 
is Italian,. but corrupted with the .Greeke, French, an 
Spanish. 1699 Damrier Voy, II. 1. i. 16 By the Spaniards 
Islas des Arenas, bat the English Scamen .. corrupt the 
same strangely, and some call it the Desarés, others the 
Desarcisses. “1768 Jounson Pre/. to Shaks. Wks. 1X. 277 
The faults of all [the Publishers] .. have .. corrupted many 
passages perhaps beyond ‘recovery. -x88x Seat Liyiol. 
rie $.v. Cutlass, Hence the word was corrupted to ctr- 

C0%e. ; 

7. To spoil (anything) in quality: +e. a thing 
material. Ods. 

1526-34 Tinpare Matt, vi. 19 Se that ye gaddre you not 
treasure vpon the erth, where rust and mothes corrupte 
{x6rx doth corrupt, 188x doth consume]. 1665 Life Earl 
Essex in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 164. Immoderate showers 
of rain had so corrupted the ground, that the body of foot 
could not march, nor the train of artillery move. 

b. a thing not material: To spoil, mar. arch. 

1602 Marston Aut, § Afel, w.Wks.1856 I. 48 Thow hast had 
a good voice, if this colde marshe..have not corrupted it. 
1603 Knoies Hist. Turks 792 Hee was. .called backe apnin 
for corrupting the hope conceived of peace. 16: J. Hay- 
warp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 161 The Princesse. fading now 
her pleasure corrupted with the feare of the Fleet that came 
towards her. 1833 Tennyson Blackbird 15 Plenty corrupts 
the melody That made thee famous once, when young. | 

+8, To break up the constitution or existing 
form of; to dissolve, destroy. Obs. 

1638-60 Sraxcey Hist. Philos. (x7or) 520/1 Of the cor- 
ruption of the Number Ten. .is generated the Number Nine 
-.of Nine corrupted is generated Ten, by addition of One. 
1729 Crarke Kohkault’s Nat. Phil. 17 We say an egg is 
sorrupted, when we see the Egg no longer, but a chicken in 
its place. 

9. intr. To become corrupt or putrid, to ‘go 
poate to undergo decomposition ; to putrefy, rot, 

ecay. 

3386 Craucer Ants. 7. 1888 The clothered blood for 
any lechecraft Corrupteth, 3826 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 
1531) 84b, Take away thy soule, and anone thy body cor- 
rupteth and stynketh. x563 Furuse Afetcors 65 b, Gold 
never corrupteth by rust. 1g99 Suaxs. Hen. V, v. ii, 40 All 
her Husbandry doth lye on heapes, Corrupting in it owne 
fertilitie. cx625 Mitton Death Fair Infant 30 Yet can I 
not persuade me thou art dead, Or that thy corse corrupts 
in earth's dark womb. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Garden- 
ing 202 Stagnant Water is. .very subject to corrupt, and to 
stink. 1803 WitTMaAN Trav, Turkey 69 The carcasses of 
dead animals... were scattered in great abundance among the 
tents, to corrupt and moulder away. 

b. of moral decay. 

1598 Menes Padladis 7., Inthese dectining and corrupting 
times, 1612 Bacon £ss., Great. Kingd. (Arb, 488 In a 
slothfull Peace, both courages will effeminate, and maners 
corrupt. 1816 Soutney Poet's Pilgr. 1. 11 The human 
mind Corrupts and goes to wreck. 1872 Spurceon Teas. 
Dav. Ps. iii. 8 Every unregenerate man is an abortion. 
He corrupts in the darkness of sin. 

Corrupted (kjre‘pted), Zo. a. [f. Connurr 
v.+-ED.] Made or become corrupt (in various 
senses); =Cornurr Zp/. a. 

1563 in Strype Ann. Ref J. xxxv. 393 That corrupted 
means were used for my delivery. rg8t Act 23 Elis. c. 8. 
§ 1, Yf the same corrupted waxe shall happen to bee solde. 
x60z Suaxs. fant, ut. iii. 57 In the corrupted currants of 
this world, Offence’s gilded hand may shoue by Iustice. 
x603 Knoutes Hist, Turks (1638) 320 ‘This corrupted 
traitor, 1699 Bentiey Phal. xii. 2? The present copy of 
Scylax, one of the most corrupted books in the world, 173: 
Swirt Onhis Death, They argue no corrupted mind In him. 
2768 JouNson Pref to Shaks, Wks. IX. 291 The cmenda- 
tion of corrupted passages. 3807 J. E. Satu Phys. Bot. 
soo The sap of corrupted wood. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sé. 1.1 i. 44 A pagan, who had some notion of Christianity 
ina corrupted form. 

Hence Corru'ptediy adv., Corru'ptedness. 

x610 Hearey St, Aug. Citie of God 11, ii. 109 The senat 
judged ten yeares together most partially, and most cor- 
ruptedly. 12648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 90 Our native 
corruptednesse, 21694 Stoane in. PA, Trans. XVIII. 62 
fowls. .called Cunéur, and by the Spaniasas corruptedly 
Condor, , x8x7 Bentuam Parl, Ref Catech, (1818) 73 The 
Judges..are thus ay pat state. of, .corruptedness. x85r 
G, S. Faner Many Mansions (1862) 38% note, References to 
Pagan Mythology, which sprang corruptedly out of Old 
Patriarchism. 

Corrupter, -or (kfrz"ptez). Also 6 -ar, -our. 
[f. Connupr v. + -ern1; also spelt -or, like the 
L, agent-n. from corrumpéive, and in 16th c. 
with Anglo-Fr, ending -orr=mod.F. corrupteur.] 
One who or that which corrupts: in various 
senses, 

2338 Stankty Lugland 11, i. 150 Lyve alway as commyn 
corruptarys of chastyte, 3546 Bate Zug. Votarics 1. (R.), 
Her corruptour pes, dt ra x58x Muxcasrer Positions 
iv. (2887) 20 To much moisture, the corrupter of such car- 
casses. 1656 Prynng Demurrer 22 They were corrupters 
and counterfeiters of the Kings mony. 1675 Tranzane Chr. 
Ethics xv. 221 The artifices of corruptors. x7o9 STEELE 
Tatler No. 65 ¥ 5 The great Corrupter of our Manners 
and Morality, 2791-1823 D'Isractut Cur. Lit, New Words, 

I. 26 There are three foul ‘corruptors of a language : 
caprice, affectation, and ignorance. 2880 E, Wurrs Ceré, 
Relig, 62 The apostles do not hesitate to attribute the worst 
motives to corrupters of the truth: 


b. One guilty of bribery or ‘ corrupt practices ’.’ 


8x0 Bentuam Packing (1821) 47 Corruptors, regular or 

|, -1863'H. Cox LZustit, vi 116 Bribery, is not only 

an offence in the corruptor, but also in the person receiving 
the bribe. “1886 Spectator 6 Mar. 313/2 The vote might be 
reckoned as given for the corrupter. . eae 
Corru:ptful, «. vere. [f. Corrupt v.'+-FuL, 


after words like harmful, hurtful, in which the 


. - 


1024 


first element is a'sb., but is liable to be thought a 
yverb:] ° Full of corrupting influence ; fraught with 
corruption. : 

3596 Srexser F. Q. v. xi. 54 She .. with corruptfull [2% 
corrupted} bribes is to untruth distrayned. 2185z JOANNA 
Barris (Ogilvie), Boasting of this honourable borough to 
support its own dignity and independency against all cor- 
ruptful encroachments. eho 

Corruptibility (kprmptibiliti). fad. L. cor- 
veptibélitas (Tertullian), f. corruptebilés: see next 
and -1ty. Also mod.F. correeptibilité.| The quality 
of being corruptible. 2 oe 

(2526-34 Jncorruptibilite: sce Corrurristr x.]° 22680 
Cuarnock in Spurgeon Tvecs. Dav. Ps. cii. 25 Those that 
are freest from cozruptibility and change. x75x Smoz- 
Letr Per, Pie. (1779) U1. lit. 127 He hoped to profit... by the 
corruptibility of her eros 1847 De Quincey Protes- 
tantisue, Wks, 1862 V1I. 116 Thecorruptibilities of perishing 
syllables. 1874 J. H. Buunr Dict. Sects (1886) 428/2 The 
corruptibility incident to ordinary human nature. 

Corruptible (kgrvptib’l), 2, Also 7 -able. 
[a. F. corruptible (14th ec.) or ad. L. corrzuptibil-zs, 
f. ppl. stem of corrumpire to CoRRUPT: see -BLE.] 

1. Liable to corruption ; subject to natural decay 
and dissolution ; perishable, mortal. 

(Chiefly in Scriptural phraseology.) 

1340 Hanrore Pr, Conse. 8860 Made of corruptybelle 
matere. 1400-50 Alexander 3459 A coruptible Byog of 
clay fourmed. 1§26-34 TINDALE 1 Cor. ix. 25 They do it to 
obtayne a corruptible croune, but we to obtayne an vncor- 
ruptible croune. did. xv. 53 This corruptible must put on 
incorruptibilite ; and this mortal! must put on immortalite. 
1597 Hooxer Lect, Pol. v. \xvii. § 7 The sacrament being 
of itself but a corruptible and earthly creature, x692 Ray 
Dissol, World 29 They held that the World is corruptible, 
1796 Soutuey Occas. Pieces v, soul Inhabits still its 
corruptibleclay. 1848 C. Bronte $. Eyre vi, In putting off 
our corruptible bodies, 5 ; 

+2. Pertaining to or characteristic of corruption ; 
corrupt. Ods, 

1586 Cogan Haven Health li. (1636) 65 On . engender 
ill humours and corruptible putrifactions in the stomack. 
x620 Venner Via Recta vii. 116 They.. engender winde, 
and increase crude and corruptible humours. 

3. Capable of moral corruption; open to the 
influence of bri or corrupt practices. 

1677 Onnery Art of Var 43 If an Officer .. be false, cor- 
rupted, or corruptable. 1863 H. Cox /mstit. 1. viii. 98 The 
House of Commons. .was itself corruptible. 1864 Cartyie 
¥redh, Gt. 1V. 521 Corruptiblest brute of a Chancellor. 

4. Liable to verbal, textual, or phonetic cor- 
ruption. 

3887 Rocet Old French 100 The persistence of an essen- 
tially corruptible 2 in some [forins) is 2 curiosity. 

Goren ytiblencss. [f. prec, +-NESs.] The 
quality of being corruptible ; corruptibility. 

2398 (see InconrurTiBLENKSS}. 1620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 
114 The corruptiblenesse of theirsubstance. 2675 Art Con- 
tentu, wW. § 2. 193 Considering the corruptibleness of our 
materials, 18g0 Lyncn Theo. Trin. v. 75 The symbol of 
inherent corruptibleness, p 

Corruptibly (kgreptibli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-L¥2.] In a corruptible manner; so as to be 
corrupted. 

zgs6 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. vii. 34 Loue (namely self 
loue) corruptibly growyng. x95 Sus. Fohuv. vii. 2 The 
life of all his blood Is touch’d corruptibly. 

Corrupting (kgroptin), vb. sb. [f. Corrupt 
v.+ -rnG1.] The action of the verb Corrupt. 

2565-78 Cooren Thesaurus, Manus in indicio abstineres. 
to refraine giving bribes aoe corrupting of judges. ax626 
Bacon New Ati, Without all corrupting, 2677 Haus 
Prim. Orig. Man, 1. xii. 244 By the gradual corruptings of 
the Traditions. : » 

Corru’pting, Z//. a. [f. as pree. +-ING 2.] 

1. That corrapts (¢rans.): see the verb. 

xg09 Bancray Shyp of Joly (570) 1oz That which is 
written both playne and holyly, By their corrupting and 
ynlawful glose .. they bring to damnable heresic, 594 
Suaxs. Rich, JIL, w. ii. 34. 1608 Play Stucley in Simpson 
Sch, Shaks. (1878) ar9 The way..by force or by corrupting 
gold, To step into the throne. “x792 Burne Corr, (1844) I1Y. 
436 Power is a very corrupting thing, specially low and 
jobbish power. 1839 Tartwate Greece VIL. 263 A tyranny 
more degrading and corrupting than any she had hitherto 
re ia : ot 
. 4. That undergoes corruption ; becoming corrupt. 

1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 6 How be.it, it is not golde al- 
ayes that doth shine, But corrupting copper, of small 
valuation. r774 Gotnsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 95 Fed with 
every kind of fiesh, whether fresh or corrupting. 1860 Rus- 
xIN Mod, Paint. vu i, § 5 When. living, we called it purée 
».when .. corrupting. .we call it impure. . 

Corruption (kfry'pfen). Forms: 4-3 cor- 
rupeioun, corupcioun, -cion, 4 corrupeyone, 
4-6 -cion, 5-6 -cyon, -cione, 5 -tyown, 6 -tione, 
(corouption), 6- corruption. .[a. I. comruption 
(1athc.), in OF. also -z¢2012, -cion, ad. L. corrup- 
on-em, n. of action from corrump-dre to corrupt. 
Adopted from theological-Latin.] ‘The’ action of 
corrupting ; the fact of being corrupted; the con- 
dition of being corrapt-; corrupt’ matter; a_cor- 
rupt example or form ; corrupting agency: in the 
various physical, moral, and ‘transferred’ applica- 
tions of. ConpurT. © 2-0 +e) tk 

LL. Physical. ze. 32 Hos. Tats 

tL. ‘The destruction or spoiling of: anything, es. 

by disintegration or by decomposition with its at- 


‘CORRUPTION, 


tendant unwholesomeness 
putrefaction., Obs. -” bh neh Bex, : 

1377 Lanct, P. Pl..B, xx. 98 Kynde come after with 
many, kene sores, As pokkes and pestilences and moche 
poeple shente; So kynde borw corupciouns kulled ful 


and ‘loathsomeness ; 


manye. 31382 Wretir Dax. iii. 92 ! I see foure men .. 
walkynge in mydil of the fyre, and no thing of corrupcioun 


is in hem. cxg00 Mauxpev. (Roxb.) viii. 31 In pat abbay 
commes neuer fleess, ne flyes, ne nan oper swilk vermyn of 
corrupcioun. 1546 Puagr Bk. Childr. (1553) Rij b, The 
hole body falleth in distemper’, . it procedeth commonly by 
corrupcion of the milke. 1626 Bacon Syiva § 771 If you 
provide against the causes of Putrefaction, matter maketh 
not that Seate to corruption, that is conceived. 1728 J. 
CHamperLayne Selig, Philos. (2730) I. dif, §2 The naked, 
Bone can rarely endure the Air without Corruption. — 

Jig» x6x3 SHAKs. Hen, VII. ww. ii. 7x After my death, I 
wish no other Herald..To keepe mine Honor, from Corrup- 
tion, But such an honest Chronicler as Griffith. 


b. spec. Decomposition as a consequence of 


death; dissolution. : 
a 1340 Hamrorys Psalter xv. x0 Ne pou sall if pi haligh 
to see corupcioun, 2382 Wyeur x Cor, xv. 42 The agen 
rysinge of deed men, It is sowun in corupcioun. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 10787 His corse .. come to corupeloun, as his 
kynd asked. 3533 Gau Aicht Vay (1888) 34 Yair sal be na 
eneracione na corrupcione eftir dwmis day. 2625 Crooke 
jody of Man 19 If we would keepe a body long, the dis- 
section must be begun at those Ee which are most sub- 
iect tocorruption. 1626 BAcon wees 328 Corruption is a 
Reciprocal to Generation. | z » Sati Laboratory \. 324 
Whatever is put in this oil, will keep from corruption .. for 
ages. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) III. srt When the bodies 
of the dead were taken up already in a state of corruption. 
+c. Applied to inorganic matter: The breaking 
up or decomposition of a body, the oxidation or 
corrosion of metals, etc. Ods. : 

1563 FULKE JMeteors (1640) per, in colour, comming 
neerest to Gold..giveth way G7 Coppa in 6 being infected 
with that greene minerall Copperus. 1594 T. B. La Pri- 
maud. Fr, Acad. w. 133 They are subiect to corruption, and: 
so are all the creatures that are compounded of the elements, 
whether they baue life or no. 1666 Bovte Orig. Formes & 
Quad. (1667) 57 Those violent Corruptions of Bodies that are 
made by Outward Agents, shattering them into pieces. 

+d. In a more general sense: Destruction, dis- 
solution of the constitution which makes a thing 
what it is. Obs. . 

21605 Biuxpevite, Corruption is a proceeding from a 
being to a not being, as from an oak tochipsor ashes, 1710 
J- Ceanxe Rohault's Nat. Phil. (2729) 1.17 When a Thing 
is destroyed, or ceases to be what it was before, we call it 
Corruption ; thus we say it is a Corruption of the Wood, 
when we sce the Wood no longer, but only the Fire in the 
Place of it. 1845 J. H. Newnan Zss, Developnt. 62 Cor- 
ruption is a breaking. up. .or..resolution into its component 
parts, which involves eventually a loss of aay, : 

+2. Infection, infected condition; also /ig. con- 
tagion, taint. Ods. : : 

¢1430 Lypc. in Turner Dom, Archit. III. 39 Whereby the 
towne was utterly assured From endengerynge of all corup- 
cion, From wycked ayre & from inffexion, 1598 tr, Lin- 
schoten's Voy. in Arb. Garner I11. 14 Through the change 
of air and the corruption of the country, I fell sick. 

b. Law. Corruption of blood: the ‘effect of an 
attainder upon a person attainted, by which his 
blood was held to have become tainted or ‘ cor- 
rupted’ by his crime, so that he and his descend- 
ants lost all rights of rank and title; in conse- 
quence of which he could no longer retain pos- 
session of land which he held, nor leave it to 
heirs, nor could his descendants inherit from him. 

1863 Act § Elis.c. x This Act .. shall not extend to make 
any corruption of blood. x6x0 Guitiim Heraldry 1. viil. 
(2660) 47 fore over that they, shall sustain corruption of 
their blood and family. x72x Lond. Gas. No. s9ag(at No 
Attainder..shall extend to work any Corruption of Blood. 
19769 Biackstone Comur. IV. 381 It is to be hoped, that this 
corruption of blood, with all it’s connected consequences, 
not only of present escheat, but of future incapacities of in- 
heritance even to the twenticth generation, may: be abol- 
ished by act of parliament. 1813 SinS, Rosuteyin Examiner 
22 Feb. 117/2 Che next thing to which he objected, was the 
corruption of blood, which was a very different thing from 
the usual cases of forfeiture, 3862 Lp. Broucham Brit. 
Const. App. ti. 4x4 In the United States..an attainder does 
not work corruption of blood. rae , 

8. concr. Decomposed or putrid matter, esf. in a 
sore, boil, etc.; pus. Obs, exc. dial. =e 

31526 Piler. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 240b, With a shell .. 
he scraped y*stynkyng fylth & corrupcyon of her deed 
body. 1580 Barer Alv. é 1319 Matter, or corruption com- 
ming out of a wound or sore, gus. 1688 R. Houwe Ar- 
moury Wt, 324/2 Hooked. . Instruments .. termed Drawers 
are to sorape, out-Corruption in a Wound or Bruize, 2888 
Peacock NV. IV. Linc. Gloss. 8 All blud and corruption. * 

ie - 1595 Suas. Yolue w. ii, 8x When it breakes, J feare 
will issue thence The foule corruption of a sweet childes 
death, * 2397 — 2 Hen, IV, wt i.°77 That foule Sinne 
gathering head, Shall breake into Corruption. -x642 Rocers 

faanman 263 True humblenesse .. ves open brested to 
receive every point of Gods weapon, tolet out her corruption. 
:, IT. Moral. a ee : 

4, A making or becoming morally corrupt; the 
fact or condition of being corrupt; moral deteria- 
ration or decay; depravity. 

63340 Cursor AL, (Fairf.) 1553 (heading) Pe corrupcioun of 
he lande ofter synne. : 1326 Pilger, Perf, (W.deW. rE) 10 

hat is it that preserueth mannes soule from spiritual! core 
rupeyon of synne. -1g92 Davies Jamort. Soud vit, xxi, AS 
from Adam, all Corruption take.. rgrx Steere Sfect. No. 
107 ® 1 ‘The general Corruption.of Manners in Servants is 
owing to the Conduct of Masters. 3849-50 Attson: /Yist. 


CORRUPTIONIST. 


Europe Vii. § 50. 168 Havé the arts and sciences contributed 
to the corruption or purification of morals? 1856 Froupz 
fist. Eng. (2858) I, ii. 172 The clergy as a body were 
paral by corruption. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 476 
‘Lhe blow at the corruption of the Court which followed was 
of a far more serious order, E 
b. (with @ and pi.) : 
, «x340 Hampote Pr, Conse. 4953 And clense it of al marere 
of syn, And of alle corrupcions, bath hegh and law. 1605 
Bp. Harn Aedit. & Vows 1. § 16 My progresse so smal), and 
insensible; my corruptions so strong. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
11, 137° The young Man had strong Corruptions to grapple 
with, 1927 Swirr Gudliver Pref, Let., Some corruptions of 
my Yahoo nature have revived in me. : 
¢. Corrupting influence or cy. 

@1340 Hamrote Psalter Prol. She whill waxis noght 
soure thurgh be corupciouns of bis warld. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Pars. T. ? 825 Right soisa wikked prest corrupcioun ynough 
for ala parisch. xBr3 Byron Br, Adydos 1. xx, How oft 
the heart Corruption shakes which perils could not part ! 
x875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) V. x24 The love of money is the 
corruption of states. f . 
*&, Evil nature, ‘the old Adam’; 


per’, Now collog. or dial. 

1999 C. Winter Leé.in W. Jay Mem, {2843) 36 His cor- 
ruptions were roused by the report. |r! lackw, Mag. 
XXV. 545 Fling doon the Stannard—if you dinna, it’Il be 
waur for you, for you've raised my corruption. 2830 Gar 
Lawrie T. v. xii.’ (1849) 247 ‘Let alone my goods’ .. ex- 
claimed I, for my corruption was Heine 1848 A. Bronte 
Ten, Wildfell. Hall xxxi, Lam no angel, and-my corruption 
rises against it. . ie . al ee 

6. Perversion or destruction of integrity in the 
discharge of public duties by bribery or favour ; 
the use or existence of corrupt practices, esp. in 
a state, public corporation, etc. 

¢3425 Wyntoun Cron. vit. viii. 703 Quhat for corruptyown 
and inwy, ‘Thare charge pai dvd nocht detfully. 1494 Act 
kx Hen. VII. c. 21 If any of the petit Jury toke. any some 
of money. .after any suche corrupcion by the Graund Jury 
founden, etc. 1570-6 Lamparpe Peramb. Kent (1826) 141 

uy. escaped soon ‘after by corruption of his ‘keepers. 
a 1600 Hooxer Zee. Pol. vit, xxiv. § 8 Simoniacal corrup- 
tion I_ may not for honours sake suspect. 165: Honses 
Léviath, n. xxvi. 144 The frequent corruption and partiality 
of Judges. 1769 Funius Lett, i. (1804) I. 13 It is not suffi- 
cient..that judges are superior to the vileness of pecuniary 
corruption. x827 Hatram Const. Hist. (1876) U1. xii. 398 
The real vice of this parliament was not intemperance, but 
Corruption. 188 MeCartuy Ozux Times IV. lix. 316 The 
ballot has not éxtinguished corruption in small boroughs. 

b. A case or instance of corrupt practice. Ods. 
z6az Exvsinc Debates Ho, Lords (Camden) x4 The corrup- 
cion wherewith the L, Chancellor was charged, viz., twenty- 
three severall corrupcions proved by wytnesses, 
IIE, The. perenon of anything from an 
a inal state of purity. 
7. Despoiling of virginity, violation of chastity. 

1340, Ayenb. 227 Maydenhod..to loki al hare lyf hare 
bodyes\yholliche wypoute enye corrupcion. ¢x14z0 JAfetr. 
St. Kath; x20 (Horstm.) Thou schewest here a false reson, 
‘Woman withowt corrupcyon Never 3yt chyide ne bare. 

8. The perversion of an institution, custom, etc. 
from its primitive-purity ; an instance of this per- 
version. ~ 

1636 J. HARRINGTON Oceana (1700) 38 The Corruption 
then of Monarchy is call’d Tyranny, 1661 Bramuaty Fust 
Vind. ti. xo They who first separated themselves from the 
primitive pure Church, and brought in corruptions in faith, 
prictise, Liturgy, etc.” 1776 Jounson 5 Apr. in Boswell, 
Afterwards there were gross corruptions introduced by the 
clergy, such as indulgences to priests to have concubines. 
1867 Suites Angucnots Eng, iil. (2880) 45 The Huguenots... 
denounced the corruptions of the Church, and demanded 
- their reform, 1878-Morvey Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1.208 
To judge a system in its corruption, : 
_9. Change of language, a text, word, etc. from 
its correct or original condition to one of.incor- 
rectness, deterioration, etc. 

1494 Faayan Chrov, 1. xlvii. 31 It was called Caerlud or 
Luddys, towne and after by corrupcyon, or shortyng of the 
speche, it wag'named London, 2399 Tuynne daimade, 
(1865) 6 Of'necessytye, bothein matter, myter, and meaninge, 
yt (Chaucer's text] must needes gather corruptione, passinge 
throughe so manye handes, 1634 Forp P, Warbeck 1. iii, Tell 
me. .15,it [the writing] a sure intelligence of all The ress 
of our’ enemies’ intents Without corruption? LOT 

Staffordsh. (1686) 417 It was ever, after call’d Wulfrunes- 

Hampton, since by'corruption of speech ‘Wolverhampton. 

xy1o Swiry Tatler No. .230 ¥ 3 The continual Corruption 

of our English Tongue, 1862 Rawiwnson Azc. Mor, I, viit. 

215 His-numbers haying suffered corruption during their’ 

passage through so many hands. ‘x86r Max Mucrer Se. 

Lang. I ii, (2880) 47 By phonetic corruption .. not only the 

form, but the Whole nature of language is destroyéd. - 

_ +b. -A concrete instance of such altération. 

x699 BENTLEY Phai. xi, 228 As for the two other names 

* Aristodolium and Archebolion, the former is a manifest 
corniption.. x7zx Steere ‘Sfect. No. 80 F'9, I am not 
against reforming the Corruptions of Speech-you mention. 
xzst_ Jounson Kambler No. 177 ¥ 9 A copy. :by. the help 
of which, the text might be freed from several ‘corruptions. 

3856 STANLEY Sinai § Pai, (1858) V. 233' Nablus: being the 

corruption of Neapolis: ..  -. : sy Mee eee 

Corruptionist (kgrpfonist). -[f -preci + 
-Ist.] : sree te defender, or-practiser of cor: 
ruption, es, In the administration ‘of public affairs: 
‘x810 L. Hunt (in Athenzuit 18 Déc. 1880,,8x5/3), The 

Ay Seka te will have it that-I am a turbulent-demagoguc: 

1824 Syp. Smitn Wés..(x859) 11. 43/x, Never mind, say the 

corruptionists, you-must go.on saying you marry in-the 

name of the Trinity whether you believe in it.or not. 1884 


anger, ‘tem- 


American VIIL-260 One of the most notorious corruption 


ists in American politics. . ates bd se 
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+ Corrwptions, 2. Ods.. Also6-uous. [f. as 
prec. ; see’-0us.] * Characterized by corruption. 

1540 CovERDALE Fruity. Less. Pref, Wks, (Parker Soc.) I. 
x99 Of ourselves we are but grafts of a corruptious tree, 
1559 Morwyne Evonym. 23 Yet for-as-muche as they be 
corruptuous, they cannot be long kept. 2604 Breron Pass. 
Shepherd Civ b, A breath that so the ayre perfumes As all 
corruptious sence [=scent] consumes. 

Corruptive (kpraptiv), a. (sd.) [ad. L. cor- 
vupttu-ws liable to corruption (Tertull.), or a. F. 
corruptif, -ive (14thc.), f. stem of L. corrumpéve: 
see -1VE.] 

+1. Subject or liable to corruption. Ods. 

1593 Nasue Christ’s T. (1613) 180 That wee may receiue 
no corruptive inheritance. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 84 
Salt. .does tye or hold the corruptive eben of the Flesh 
captive, that they cannot poe to Putrifaction. 1691 
Ray Creation 1. (x704) 233 Some corruptive quality for so 
speedy a dissolution of the Meat. 

2. That has the quality of corrupting; that 
tends to corrupt. 

x609 Armin /ta/. Taylor 1 ij b, Toout-rime thy ill-reason'd 
cloze In thy corruptive prayse, 1640 Rrynotps Passtous 
iii, 16 Such a temper of Minde .. is corruptive to the Mem- 
orie, @x69t BoyvLe Hist. Air xii, (1692) 65 Lightning isnot 
always destructive or corruptive of Vegetables. 1737 
Wuiston Josephus’ Hist. ww. viii. § 3 This fountain ..was 
entirely of a sickly and corruptive nature. 817 Bentitam 
Ch, Eng, 332, 1884 F. Peex in Contemp. Rev. July 75 The 
association of the first offenders with the old and irreclaim- 
able convicts is fatally corruptive. 

+B. sé. A thing that tends to corrupt. Ods. 

1641 Lp, Dicsy in Rushw. Hisé. Col?, 1. (1692) I. 228 Of 
all these Corruptives of Judgment..I do, before God, dis- 
charge my self. : is 

Hence Gorru'ptively adv, in a corruptive 
manner. 

7653 F. G, tr. Sendery's Artamencs vim. ui. (1655) 121 
Forming that name out of two Greek words cormptively 
put together. 185: G. 5S. Faner Afany Mansions (1862) 81 
Corruptively derived from Primitive Patriarchal Tradition. 


+Corru‘ptless, ¢. Obs. [f Corrurr_v, + 
-LESS ; cf. exhaustless, and see CorRUPTFUL.] Not 
subject to corruption ; incorruptible, 

1606 Marston Sophonisha 1, i, Corruptlesse hunny, and 
pure dew. 1613 Hevwoon Silver Age tv. i, There is in me 
nothing mortal, save this shape.. The rest all pure, corrupt- 
less, and refined. 1693 Drypen Ovid's Met. xv. 595 The 
borders with corruptless myrrh are crown’d, 


Corruptly (kérv'ptli), adv. Also 4 corup- 
liche. [f. Cornrurr a.+-L¥2.] Ina corrupt or 
depraved manner; pervertedly ; by means of cor- 
ruption or bribery. 

3537 Stanxey Let. to Pole in Strype Eccl, Mem. I. App. 
Ixxxi. 196 Alas! Pole, what lack of learning and 

rudence was ie, so comely to judg the matter. 1596 

HAKS, Lerch. V. ui, ix. 42 O that estates, degrees, and 
offices, Were not deriu'd corruptly. x6zr Biste Neh. i. 7 
We haue dealt very corruptly against thee. 1732 Law 
Serious C. xviii. (ed, 2) 325 We are all of us, for the most 
part corruptly educated, 863 H. Cox Jnstit. 1. v. 24 To 
which excess several of the judges corruptly gave counten- 
ance. 1869 Daily News 2 Feb., He denied that there had 
been any intention of corruptly influencing votes here. 

b. By way of verbal or textual corruption. 

1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) VI. 159 Cadwaledrus .. is 
i-cleped Cedwalla..but corupliche, for they knew nou3t the 
longage of Britouns. 1568 Grarron C/iz0ox. II. 9 Called 
in the Norman language Cover le fue, which we now cor- 
ruptly call Curfue. 19728 Newron Chyonol. Amended In- 
trod. 5 Writing Jasus corruptly for Inachus. | 1974 C. J. 
Pures Voy. N. Polex84 Called by the Russians Morse, from 
thence by our Seamen corruptly Sea Horse. 


d old corruptréss. 
son Clarissa (x812) VI. ‘i, 2 What terms wouldst thou have 
me to keep with such a sweet corruptress? 1879 FARRAR 
St, Paul-1l. 1x Ionia had been the corruptress of Greece, 
Ephesus was the corruptress of Ionia. 

+ Coxxuptrice. Obs. rare—t. .[ad. L. cor- 
ruptrix, -trécent, fem. of corruptor; on analogy of 
FE ich safely seé.-PRICE.] = prec, ; 

7 iD Amm, Marcell. xxv. iii. 266, Licentious 
libertie, the ‘corruptrice {corrusiricen] of: States, and 
mariners both, © G ea . 

+Corruptrix, 04s. "[L.] = prec. 

x6xx Cotcr., Corrugtrice a corruptrix, a woman ‘that 
marres, or misleads, others. : 

Corrusceate, -ation, exron. ff. Conuscare, et 

Corry,-var. of Conri; obs..f, CURRY. « -  -: 

Corrydie, Corrynogh, Corrysive, Corry- 
vall, -obs. ff, Conropr, Cozonaox, -CORROSIVE, 
CoRRIVAL, . . fhe gee 

Cors; obs. 'f,. Coarse, »Corsiz, Counss,. CRoss, 


Cursz ; Cora, in Archit. see Corsi 7.:: 2° - 


CORSAIR. 


| Covsac, covsak. Zool, [Turki name: so 
F. corsac.] The Tartar fox, Vaelpes covsac. 
26 Penny Cycl. X. 393 The Fox of the Dukhun (Deccan) 
which. .much resembles the descriptions of the Corsac, is 
described by him..as a very pretty animal, but much smaller 
than the European Fox. 2 
Corsage (kf-1sédz, or,as F., korsi-z). [a. OF. 
corsage (izthc. in Littré), f. cors body: see -acx.] 
+1. Bodily condition as to size and shapeliness. 
1481 Caxton My7r. nu. vi. 72 Another beste of moche fayr 
corsage or shappe of body. 1658 Ussuer nn. 387 He 
thought the greases of their stature and corsage would be 
aterrourto the Romans, . 
+2. The body as distinct from the limbs; the 
bust. Ods. 
xgr0-20 Compl. too late Maryed (1862) 10 Gorgyously 
shewynge her fayre corsage. 1600 Purrennan in Nichols 
Progr. QO, Eliz. 111. 476 What ells dame nature coolde de- 
vise To frame a face, and corsage paragon. 

b. Of a bird. [A Gallicism.] 
1869 tr. Pouchet's Universe (1871)6§ The sapphire and the 
emerald gleam on their wings and corsages. 

8. The ‘body’ of a woman’s dress; a bodice 
(commonly pronounced as Fr.), 

1857 A. Hanns & E. Farconer Rose of Castile, iule- 
teer’s Song, Many a loving heart when near Doth trembling 

neath its corsage bound, 1867 Nation 3 Jan. 14/1 The 
same trimming was continued on the corsage and in the 
head-dress, 1883 Youth 3x May 769/2 ‘The ball dress has 
a train and corsage of turquoise blue satin. 

+Corsaint. Ots. Forms: 4 cors seynt, 
cors-sancte, cor-seynt, corseint, -sant, -saunt, 
-sand, 4-5 -saynt, -seynt, 5 coresaynte. [a. 
OF. cors saint, mod.F. corps saint holy body, 
body of a saint.] The body of a saint ; a sainted 
person, (departed) saint (considered as locally 
present where his or her body rests). 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 8740 And hys ymage ful 
feyre depeynte Ry3t as he were a cors seynt, 1362 Lanc. 
P. Pi, A. v1, 23 Knowest pou ouht a Corseynt Men callep 
Seynt Treube? ¢ 1378 Sc. Leg. Saints, Clemens 873 Pat 
cristine mene suld nocht mak Cors-sancte of hyme, na 
honoure do. 1393 7ust. Zbor. (Surtees) 186 pe the] hegh 
auter in the wirschip of the haly corsand, ? «1400 J/orte 
Arth, 1164 He sekez seyntez bot seldene,. That thus clekys 
this corsaunt owt of bir heghe clyffez. cxqgo St. Cuthdert 
(Surtees) 2 Saynt cuthbert lyfe who lyste to lere, And forto 
knawe pat coresaynte clere. a 1500 Chaucer's Dreme 942 He 
trowed hire compleynt Shold after cause hire be corseynt. 

Corsair (kg-1sé01). Forms; a. 6 corsale, 6-7 
cursaro; Af. 6 coursayre, (7 cursare, corsare), 
7-8 corsaire, 7- corsair; y. 6-7 corsary, 7-8 
eursary, § corsory; 5. 7 curgour, -ore, corser. 
[e. F. covsatve, in 15-16th c. coves sats'e = Pr. corsari, 

Sp. corsario, It. corsale, corsare, formerly corsaro, 
-ario, med.L. cursarius (1234 in Matt. Paris, Du 
Cange), f. med.L. czersus, cxrsa hostile excursion, 
inroad, plunder, booty (L. céests a run, march, 
voyage), It, Sp., Pr. corsa, F. course run, naval 
expedition for plunder. Eng. had in early use the 
It. forms corsale, corsare, and in the 17the, the 
anglicized forms czrsary, corsary, cursor, cursor. 

(The reference of the name to Corsica was a piece of 
Italian popular etymology and animosity.)] 3 

1. The name in thelanguages of the Mediterranean 
for a privateer; chiefly applied to the cruisers of 
Barbary, to whose attacks the ships and coasts of 
the Christian countries were incessantly exposed. 
In English often treated as identical with irate, 
though the Saracen and Turkish corsairs were 
authorized and recognized by their own government 
as part of its settled policy towards Christendom. 

1849 Tuomas Hist. Italie 82 Thei..send forth yerely cer: 
taine armed galeis to kepe the seas against Corsales, and 
Pyrates. 1588 Greene Perimedes 9 A Barke of Coursayres 
and pyrates came by. 31g99 Haxvuyr Voy. II. 1. 128 mar. 
gin, A Foist is .. much vsed of the Turkish Cursaros, or as 
‘we call them Pirates or Rouers. did. a There are many 
Corsaries or Pyrats which goe coursing alongst that coast, 
robbing and spoiling. 1607 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 246 III, 
88 French and Italian Corsares. x672 Cuanenty Let, Cus 
toms 44 Master de Razilly came to make war wi th the 
Corsaires of Salee, x697 C'#ess D'Aunoy's Trav, (1706) 72 
Meluza, the most famous and covetous of all the Corsaries. 
x7x6 M; Davies Athen, Brit. Crit. Hist. 97 The Corsories 
or Pyrates of Tripoly. 3773 Bavvoxe Stcily xiii, (1809) 257 
The incursions of the Barbary corsairs. x814 Byron Corsair 
i. xxiv. 18 He teft a Corsair’s name to other times. 1 
Lecny Europ. Mor. I. iv. 272 The terms brigand or cor- 
sair print § in the early stages of society no notion of 
moral guilt. 

2. A privateering vessel such as those, of the 
Barbary coast; a pirate-ship sanctioned by the 
country to which it belongs. Z 

3632 Lirxcow Trav, 11. (2682) 96 There are many Cur 
sares and Turkish Galleots, that still afflict these Islanders. 
-Lbid. 1x. 385 Which they as 2 Cursaro or man of War con-* 

fiscated, 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. i. 3 There are usually 
about Forty Christian Corsairs Cruising up and down in the 
Archipelago. 1726 W. R. Cuetwoon Adv. Cast. R. Boyle 
25 The Captain of the Corsair was an Irish Renegado. _ 
Rawiixson Anc. Hist, 337 Tuscan corsairs covered the 
Western Méditerranean, =» "| : 
“8. altrib. (with corsaire ship cf. F. gallde ‘cour- 
satrersthe.) ~ 7 0 at 

1632 Lirucow 7raz. vit. (1682) x Two hundred Cur- 
sary ships or Pyrats, 1826 Kiray & Sr. Eatouol. (2843) I. 
131 Idlers of theit own species called by apiarists corsair. 


- effect of-a buttress or-sup 
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bees, which plunder the hives of the industrious, | 1863 
Bricut Sp., Asterica 26 Mar., Men..who will build corsair 
ships to'prey upon the commerce of a friendly power. 

Corse (kis), sd. Forms: 3-7 cors, 4— corse } 
also 4-5 korse, sd. coors, cours, coursse, 4-6 
course, corss(e, 5-6 cores, 6-8 coarse.: [ME. 
cors, a. OF. cors (tI-13th c.)=Pr. corsi~L, corpus 
body. In the 14th c. the Fr. was refashioned after 
L.'as corps (~ mute), and that spelling also passed 
into Eng., giving eventually the modern CoRrsE, 
q.v. Corps was at first identical in pronunciation 
with cors, but by 1500 the J appears to have been 
sometimes ‘pronounced, and this became at length 
the prevalent spelling and pronunciation. * But 
cors, from the 16thc. spelt corse, never became 
obsolete, and still remains as a somewhat archaic 
and poetic form of corpse, which is itself moreover 
often pronounced without the # in reading.} 

+1. A living body ; =Conpse 1. Obs. 

[x2g2 Barrron 1. xv, Rap est une felonie de homme de 
violence fete au cors de femme.] a x300 Cursor AL. 19366 
(din.) Pan wib suaipis pai baim suang, and gremli on pate 
corsis dange, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Alanciple's T. Prol. 67 Lift- 
yng up his hevy dronken cors [v.7. corps]. ¢ 1430 Lypc. 
Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 199 Hire semly cors for to embrace. 
1586 Sipwey Sonnets (1622) 49x Euen as the flye, which to 
the flame doth goe, Pleas’d with the light, that his small 
corse doth burne, - 

+b. zransf. Person; a man’s self. Obs. 

cxgzz5 E. E. Alt. P. B. 683 How my3t I hyde myn here 
fro be trwe, Pat I ne dyscouered to his corse my 
counsayle so dere. c York lyst. xxviii. 179 Fudas. 
Qwhat man som I kys, Pat corse schall ye kyll. 

2. A dead body; = Corpse 2. Now chiefly 
poet. or arch. &. with epithet dead, Ufeless, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 11975 (Gitt.) On be ded cart For it lay 
wid fote he smat. ¢1470 Henry Wallace vi. 624 Dede 
corssys that lay wnputt in graiff, x590 Srenser J, Q. xh. 
48 The sencelesse corse appointed for the grave, x702 
Rowe Yasmterd, 1. i. 429, I shall see thee born at Evens 
back A breathless Coarse. cx8x0 C. Wotre Burial Sir F. 
Moore, As his corse to the rampart we hurried, 182g Scot? 
Ld. of {sles v1. xv, Drops to the plain the lifeless corse. 1863 
W. Puituwrs Speeches xiv, 295 The dead corse, in complete 
steel, will haunt your legislative halls. 

b. simply. 

¢ 1250 Sern. in O. £. Alisc. 28 Mirre. .be bo biternesse de- 
fendet pet Cors pet is mide i-smered. ¢1386 CHAucER 
Pard, T. 337 They herde a belle clynke Biforn a cors 
[3 ASS. corps] was caried to his graue. ¢ 2489 CAXTON 
Slanchardyn vii. (1890) 30 For to gyue the corsses a sepul- 
ture, 1594 Suaks, Rick. ///, 1. ii, 36 Villaines, set downe 
the Coarse, or by S. Paul, Ile make a Coarse of him that 
disobeyes, 16gt Burton Anat. Afel. 1. ii. 1, iii. x46 Some 
..cannot endure a room where a coarse hath been. 1735 
Somervitte Chase 1. 286 Stretch’d_ on the Ground she fies 
A mangled Coarse. 1821 Byron Cavs nt. i, I must watch 
my husband’s corse. 1870 Bryant fliad H. xxiv. 388 Yet 
seek we not to steal away the corse Of valiant Hector. 

te. pl. corscorses. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 134 He lette pe stude halwe, for be 
gode cors pat per were, ¢13325 Cocr de L. 2729 He leet 
taken alle the cors Off the men and off the hors. x3} 
Teevisa Higdes (Rolts) 1. 409 They berep forb cors wi 
sorwe grete, . ei 

$8. ransf. Ofthings: ‘The ‘body’ or substance 
of a thing; the main bulk; also, a body or 
material substance. 

¢ 3420 Pallad, on Fusb. i. 85 Flor vynes land to cheese 
eke must thou yeme In coors {corfore] and in colour solute 
and rare. /bid. ut. 335 Ffor, as he saithe, the cors [of a 
vine] I delve in grounde, The rootes wol abounde and alle 
confounde. bid. x1. 102 Eke everie drie or roton cors re- 
meve, 1806 Guytronpy Pylgr. (1851) 76 They thought. .that 
the cors of the galyc shulde in lykewyse haue fallen to the 
rok’at the next surge. 

» 2A corslet or corset. Ods. 

3507 Afay & Fue 87 in Haz, £, P,P. 11. 224 They spared 
Not cors,“armyt, nor yet vambrace. 

3, A ribbon or band of silk (or other material); 
serving as a ground for ornamentation with metal- 
ae embroidery, and used as a girdle, garter, 
cte. Ods, : 

cx4g0 Promp, Pare, 94 Coors of sylke, or threde [x499 
corce], tevtunt, Sbid. 45: Soynt, or cors of a gyrdylie, 
doxtunt. 1484-6 Church Ace. St. Andrew's, East Cheap 
(in Brit, Afag, XXXI, 243), Paied for Clapses and Corses of 
the grete Boke itijs, fd.” 2463 Busy 17ills (Camden) 33 A 
long grang coors of silke hamneyaid with silvir. 1503 Acé 
19 flew. VIS, c, ax Silk..in Ribbands, Laces, Girdles, 

orses, Calles, Corses of Tissues, or Points. x530 Patscr. 
209/r Corse of a gyrdell, ¢ésse, ‘xgga Hunorr, Corse and 
broade pyrth, wherwyth maydens were wont to be gyrte 
vader theyr pappes, Zerisoninn,  1868-73,Coorer 7hes. 
Chillageen, a girdle which a bride weareth: a corse. © 
+6. The cover of a chariot. Ol. 3° - 

1gga Hutoet, Corse of a chariot or horse lytter covered 
wyth baylesor bordes, tympanum. ‘1865-73 Cooper Tihe- 
saurus,. Tympanunt, the couer or corse of a:-chariote. « . 

9. Arch, (cors):A square shaft: or-slender pier 
supporting ‘a: pinnacle, figure, ‘or other terminal ; 
sometimics surmounting a buttress, sometimes rising 
from the growind ;. placed with its sides parallel to, 
or diagonally against a wall, but never -with the 

ort, le 
“1478 Boronen Jtin., Bristol Vf. 129 (ed. Nasmith’220) [In 
Porch of St. Stephen's Ch.} A cors wythoute, A casement, 
‘ete. [did Mf. 197 (ed. 'N. 269) (In’ West Door of Radclyft 
Ch.] A cors wythoute forth..A cors wyth an arch buttant. 
A boterasse. A body botevasse. ss0g Judentture St. George's 
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Chapel, Windsor in R. Willis Archit: Nom. 71 (To have] 
arcebocens [-botens] and crestes, and corses with the king’s 
beastes standing on them to bear the faneson the ontside of 
the said choir, 2844 R. Wits Azchit. Now." 71 These 
corses [at Windsor] are shown by the actual building to be 
the shafts ‘of the pinnacles, which in this instance . shave 
square capitals for the reception of the beasts. Jéid. 72 In 
the’ accounts of these [wax herces] Jodies and Jotraces are 
enumerated; and it is evident that dody and cors are iden- 
tical terms, * 7 : : 

b. ‘See quot. (App. never in English use.) 

x 27-8 HAMBERS Cycl. [from Daviler Cours d- Archit. 
(2692) II, sro: alsoin Dict, de Trévoux and Littré], Corps, 
in architecture. .any part that projects or advances beyond 
the naked of a wall, and which serves as a ground for some 
decoration, or the like. So 18x Nicuotson Dict. Arch. 

8. attrib. and Comb. (from 5), as + corse-girdle, 
+} -weaver. 

isos Bury Wills (Camden) 84-To Alys my doughther on 
cors gyrdyl! of cooloot blew, harnest wt syluer. 1530 
Patsor. 209/1 Corse weaver, fissutier. 1552 Hu1ort, 
Corse gyrdle, castus, cinniligium. ets 

+t Corse, course, v. Obs. or dial. [Of un- 
certain origin, 

In sense it is identical with Coss v., being the usual 
English form while coss is mostly Sc.; this, with the fact 
that both coss and corse certainly go back to an early date, 
makes it almost impossible to consider them as mere 
phonetic variants arising from the vocalization of 7 in corse, 
or the insertion of ~ into the spelling of coss. It is, how- 
ever, in favour of their identity that there is a third verb, 
Scorse, variously written stoase, skoce, scoarse, scource, 
synonymous in meaning with corse and coss; and that It. 
has both coszonare and scozsonare ‘to coarce or trucke 
horses with a horse-coarcer * (Florio).] 

trans. To exchange, to interchange ; to barter ; to 
deal in (a thing) by buying and selling again. In 
later use only in ¢o corse horses. Hence Corsing 
v6l, sb., jobbing, brokery. 

¢1328 Afety, Hout. 139 And thar bisyd woned a kniht, 
That thoru kind was bond and thralle, Bot knihthed gat 
he wit catelle. This catel gat he wit okering, And led al 
his lif in corsing. 24.. Fy pad in Rel. Ant, YH, 28x And 
gitt salle thay be coussid [7 coursid} awaye at Appilby faire, 
As wyfes makis bargans, a horse for a mare. xssz R. 
Hutcninson Serm. Oppression Wks. (1841) 321 To persuade 
the Roman senators to change and corse certain prisoners. 
3600 Hottanp Livy xxit, xxiii. 446 About the exchange 
and courning [ sor mucctanatse] of certein prisoners or captives, 
26g0 Furcer Pisgah. 1. v.78 They went thither to course 
horses. 2847-78 Hatuiwect, Corsing, horse-dealing. 

Corse, obs, f. Coarse, Coursz, Cross, CURSE. 

Corselet, var. of Corster. 

+ Corse-present, Os. Also corps(e-pre- 
sand, -ant, -aunt, -prisaunt, -aunce. 

A customary gift due to-the clergy from the 
chattels of a householder at his death and burial ; 
a mo re 

1393 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 1. x85, I wyte for my corspresent 
the best garment that I for my body ordand. x497 Jéid. 
IV. 124 My best horse, with bridell, sadill, and oder ap- 
parell, in the name of my mortuary corspresand. 1829 
Act 21 Hen. Vill, c. 6 Mortuaries, otherwise called corse 

resentes. x aspesaY Aonarche 4479 He did nocht 

id thame seik nor craif Cors presentis nor offerandis. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 1202, The parson and vicar 
wyll haue fora mortuary or a coarse present the best thynge 
that is about the house. x6s9 H. L’Estrance 4 disance 
Div. OF. 459 Mortuaries. .because they were usually repre: 
sented with the corpse at the burial, were therefore called 
i! ak isa 3767 Buacnstone Com, Il, 425 It was 
antiently usual in this kingdom to bring the mortuary te 
church along with the corpse when it came to be buried; 
and thence it is sometimes called a corse-present, 2797 
Brann Pop, Antig. (1870) TI. 199. 1882 Furnivau. 2, 2. 
Wills 139 Sometimes called Mortuary, Corse-present, or 
Foredrove. 

+ Corser, courser. Oés. [f. Corsé v.+-ER.] 
A jobber; esp, a horse-dealer, a horse-couper. Ods. 
exc. in Hors&-corsEer. 

¢1380 Wyctir Ji7As, (1880) 172 Pei ben corseris .. and bien 
schep and nect and sellen hem for wynnynge. ¢1430 
Lyna. Bochas vt. i, (1554), t45a, Like a coursour make 
coultes that be wilde, With spore and whip, to be tame and 
mild. ¢1440 Prom, Parv. 94 Corsowre of horse, mango. 
1449 Petit. 27 Hen. VI, in Rolls Parl, V. 14/1 n 
William Gerveis, by the coloure of a patente. .cleping hym- 
self the. Kyngs Corser, rideth and gotheto. .markeitis, 1§19 
Horman Vale. 251 b, Corsers of horses..by false menys,” 
make them loke fresshe and fatte. 1823 Fitznerv, Aust. 
§ x20 A corser is he, that bycth alf rydden horses, and 
selleth them agayne, xec7 Torsetn Fours, Beasts (1673) 
224 The coursers of horses do many times beguile the simpler 
sort of buyersby lying and deceitfulaffirmation. 1613 Beaum. 
& Fi. Capiainv.i, Lam no bawd, nor cheater, nor a courscr 
Of broken-winded women. 

+Co'rserie. Ods. .[f. Consen: sec, -ERY.] 
Brokery ; jobbery ; buying and selling, barter, 

ex380, Wye, Sel. IVks. IL 
255 [Chey] doe give themsel 
Tabour, but daily use corserie, as in buying horses, 

Corset (kf-zsét). . Forms :'4-9 corsette, § cor- 
sete, coursette, 9 corsett, 5- corset. [a, F, 
corseé (13th c. in Littré), dim, of OF. cors body.] 

LA close-fitting body-garment; esZ., a, laced 
bodice wom as an outside garment: by; women in 
the middleages and--still in many countries ; also 
a similar ent formerly worn by men-:-: * 
,-3299 Wardrobe Acct, 28 Edw, I, 28/15,'2 corsett’ de mi- 
niver. “1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11, 362 He dede on o 
corsette of fanyr. 1483 Caxton GC, de le Tour B viij, This 


T. 283° Cursed corseric of , 
symonye. 1556-7 Act 3-4 Phil, § Mary, Stat, Jvel, (Bolton): 
selves to idlenesse and will not 


.° ,CORSIOUS. . 
gysc..of these grete pourfyls and of .the coursettys torned 
by the’sydes. ¢1s30 Lo. Bensers Arth, Lyt, Bryt. (1814) - 
336 Her senesshal..mounted on a gret courser, and in a 
rich corset of grene, gyrt wt a white silken lace. 180g Hr. 
& S. Lee Canters, TZ. V, 228 She wore a corset, the short 
waist and_ petticoats of her country. 1811 Scorr Dox 
Roderick-xxxiii, He conscious of his broidered’ cap and 
band, She of her netted locks and light corsette, i 

2.-A. closely-fitting inner bodice ‘stiffencd- with 
whalebone or the like, and fastened by, lacing; 
wom chiefly by women to:give shape and-support 
to the figure ; stays. acts peas 

1995 Times 24 June, Corsettes about six inches long, and 
a slight buffon tucker of two inches high; are now the only 
defensive paraghernatia of our fashionable Belles, | 1796 
Specif. W. Booth's Patent No. 2112 An‘improvement in the 
making of stays and corsettes, 1847 Mrs, SHxeRwoop - 


Lady of Manor V, xxxi.235 Her mornlng-dreas, which... 
she always wore without her corset. 187 B, Tavtor ansé 


(ig I, iv.'8z To see If tightly laced the corsets be, : 
+3.°=Consnet's. Obs. . 

e1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion iit, 79 Yo sholde hauc 
seen. .corsettes and flancardes all to brosten. 

4. attrib. ‘ 

1837 Wuitrocs, Bh, Yvades (2842) 165 (heading) Corset. 
maker, /bid, 166 Females are more employed in stay and 
corset making than males, 1882 Dict. Needlework s.v., 
Corset Cord.,is made both of linen and of cotton, 

Corseted (kpusétéd), 22/ a. [f. prec. +-zD 2.] 
Fitted with a corset ; wearing a corset. ‘ 

187: B. ‘Tayror Fausé u, iti, We know,, how wholly 
worthless is the race, With body corseted and painted 
face. 1882 Echo § Apr. o/s ‘The great and unnatural divers 
gence between the Greek and the corseted English figure. 

Corsey, var. Corsy Ods., corpulents see ConsIZ. 

Corsiare, obs, f. CouRSER. 

+ Co-rsie, sé. and a. Oés. (exc. dial.) Forms : a. 
5 coresy, corysy; 6 corrosie, -ey, corasey, 6-7 
corasie, (9 dial. corrosy, corrisee, -zee, cor- 
reesy). 8. 6 corsie, coarsie, coresie, -ey, 6-7 
corsey, corzie, corzy(e. [Reduced from corésive, 
Corrosive, by weakening of final -2/, -ive, to -ie, -y, 
as in hasti/, -ve, Hasty, tardif, -ive, TamDy ; and 
by syncopation of the medial short vowel as in 
Corsive. : 

A. sb. 1. =Connosive sd, (usually Sg.) 

a. cx450in Pol. Rel. & L. Poents (1866)'217 There is non 
erbe that growyth on grounde Nor no coresy may queth 
that qued. 7530 Tinpate Prot. Pentateuch Wks. (1$73)10 
He...doth but heale bys woundes with freatyng coroseis. 
15.. Pater Sapicntiz xiiv. in Ashm, (1652) 199 Sulphurs in 
waters of Corrosic. a 1625 Boys IVks. (1630) 476 The law.. 
is rather a corasic then an healing medicine. 

B. 1526 Trxpare Path, Scripture Wks. (1573) 383, The 
Law.. is a sharpe salue, and a freatyng corsey, and killeth 
the dead flesh. rs52 Hutorr, Gyue or minister a corsey, 
vrere hominen, 1556 J. Hexwoop Sf. & Mie xiv. 33 That 
corsey woulde curstly your stomake gnaw. «1604 Cuuxcu- 
YARD Challenge 37 And corzies rose, that made a running 
sore. @x68§ VINES Lord's Sabb. (1677) 347 Let the patient 
see and search his sin, and apply the corzy ofthe Law. | 

2. fig. A cause of trouble and grief, a grievance. 

a, 2848 Hace Chron, 176 Which wasa great displeasure to 
y® kyng, and a mere corasey (Grarron corrosey] to the 

uence, 1569 Nuwron Cicero's Old Age 4 Shoulde the same 

iscommodities, corasics and premuauntes happen unto’ me. 
2573 ‘TussER £71s6, (1878) 50 So lose ye your cost, to your 
coresieand smart. 1599 Varn, Jatre Wont 1. 1651 Your 
mother; Leaving you, poore soules, by her offence, A 
coresic and a scandall to the world. 1847-78 Hatuwett, 
Corrosy, & Brudge ; ill will. Devout, 1880 Miss Courtney 
WW, Cornwall Gloss., Correesy, Corvisce, an‘old grudge 3 a 
sort of family feud handed down from father to son. . 

B. 0534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1. 24x This 
was such acorsic to the herte of Edwinus that shortlie after 
hee dicd. 2567 Tunpery. Lpitagh Sir f. Tregonivell, It 
was no corsi¢ to this Knight long travailetosustaine. “x598 
Barcxwuy Jedic. Afan i. (1603) 276 Princes .. feele many 
times more corzies unquictnesse of mind. x6ox Dexr 
Pathiw, Heaven 314 Is it not 2 corsey, that the Ministers of 
Christ should be of scandalous conuersation ? 

B. adj. Corrosive ; smarting ; purulent. 

1998 Svivasrer Du Bartas u. i.ut. (1643) 98/2 The pining 
Phthisik fils them all with pushes, Whence a slowe spowt of 
cor’sic matter gushes. : aes 2 

- Corsie, a., var. Consy, corpulent, big-bodied. 
+tCorrsie, v. Obs. rare. In 6-' corzye, -zic. 
{f£ Consus s6.] trans: To treat with a corrosive ; 

Jig. to vex, afflict; distress. < z 

1874 tr. Merlorat's Apocalifs 34 When the faithful bee 
corzyed in themselucs with the sting of siane. x60x Dexr 
Pathiw, Heaven (2603) 37 They ingender so much proud 
fiesh in us, that we need daily to be corzied. : 7 

Corsilite (kfusilsit). dfx. Also -lyte. -[f 
F. Corse Corsica +-10te.] (See quots.)- 

28s Prixerton Petral. I, 78 Corsilite..This beautifut 
rock being.. ftom Corsica, it was thought proper to propose 

“n geographical name, 1868 Dana Jfiz. 235 Smaragdite .. 
forms, along with whitish or greenish saussurrite, a rock. 
oelhe rock is the corsilyte of Pinkerton... “5. 6+ 
+Coxsiness. Obs. vare. The quality of being 
Corsy, corpulence. °° op See 

1367 GoLDING De Mornay xiv. 210 The lesse. corsinesse 2 
man hath, the more of reason & onderstanding, ae 

t+ Corsious, a. Obs. . [a. AF. corstous'= OF. 
corstes, £,' cors body; Corsx.] = Coxsy, corpu- 
lent. Hence + Coxsiousness, eMac peapiets 

3430 Lyos, Chron. Troy n. xv, Although he were of body 
corsyous,» ¢3430 —— Bochas iv. vii (1554) xoga, He waxe 


‘right. fat, and wonder corsious. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 92 


Corcyowss or grete belyydde, venteicosus, Corcyowsnesse, 


‘ 


CORSIVE, 


corpulencia, -2658 Prius, Corcionsnesse (old word), cor- 
pulency, : : : 

‘+ Corsive, a.) and sb. Obs. Forms: 6-7 cor- 
sive,':7-cor’sive, conrsive, cor'zive. [A ‘syn- 
copated form of corréstve, ConROsIVE.} | ~ 

A. adj. =Coprostvz.a.,(#. and fig.) - 

1576 Fremwne Pazopl, Efist. 25 There is no sorrowe.. but 
continuance of time may assuage the bitternes therof, and 
consume the corsive eating of the same. 1610 B. Jonson 
Adch. 1. iti, Your cor’siue waters. : hea 

B. 2. Les Commoarrs 2. es : 

x ASHE Christ's T. 76b, Surgions lay Corsiues to any 
‘cnt, to.eate out the Teale. 3603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars w. xiv, Who still apply'd strong Cor'sives to the 
wound. 1640 Bros Sparagus Gard, 1.¥, Shatpe incisions, 
searings, and cruel Corsives. . . ; 
"2: fig. = CORROSIVE Sd, 3. oe 

2864 Bacon Jowes Godly Prayers Prayers (2844) 69 Let 
the law bé no corsive tohis conscience. 1621-Burton Anat. 
Afel, 1. ii. 1, xii, That which is their greatest corsiue, they 
are in continual 'suspition, feare, and distrust. 1669 Co» 
RAINE Poems rx2 So old Petronius Arbiter applied Corsives 
unto the age he did deride. 

+ Coxsive, 2.2 Obs-° [app fi F. corse 
(Corsy) with suffix change: see -IvE.] = Conrsy, 
corpulent. rene Seth 

1530 Pasor, 308, le, corfsu, corpsue. Corsyfe, to 
full of. fatness, 1g80 Hottysann Treas, Fr. Tong, Corsi 
.corsiue, gross¢, fleshy, , 

Corslet,; corselet (kpsslét), sb. Also 6 
corslete, -lait, -lett, corselette, 6-S corcelet, 7 
corpslet. fa. F. corselet (16the. in Littré), double 
dim. of covs body (cf, It. corsaletio, Sp. corselete, 
from Fr.).] 2 

1. A’ piece of defensive armour covering the body. 

2863 B. Goocr Zglogs (Arb.) z2x All armed braue in Cors- 
letes white, 1g84‘I. Hupson Hadith 1, (1613) 369 (D.) While 
th’ Armorer ., the sturdy steele doth beate, And makes 
thereof a corpslet or ajacke. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof 
State ry, xvii. g29 Surely’a corslet is no canonicall coat for 
me. (1696. Bp, Patrick Comm. La. xxvili. (1697) 3 6 The 
ancient Habergioris or Corslets..made of Leather and Linen. 
r99x Cowrsr /iad'n. 502 His hack’d and riven corslet. 
1843 H.’ Ainswortu Yower Lond. (1864) 2 Polished corslets 
flashed in thesunbeams, 18%9 Tennyson Ldyl/s, Enid 1008 
Geraint’s [lance] Struck thro’ the bulky bandit’s corselet 

ome. eg. 1637 RurueRForn Le??, cxliti. (1862) 1. 339 The 
love of Christ hath a corslet of proof on it and arrows will 
not draw blood of it. . * tek 

b. évansf, A soldier armed with a‘corslet. Obs. 

. 2898. Barrer. Thcor. Warres u. i. 18 How many armed 
Corslets, and’ vnarmed pikes. 1620 Tuomas Lat, Dict., 
Primores.,the pikemen or corslets, 1647-8 CoTTERgLi. 
Davila's Hist, Fr. (2678) 528 La Fountaine-Martel and 
Agueville. .sallied out. .cach with ten Firel and twenty 

Corslets. 1709 Srevre Aun. Ref. I. Introd. 17 To levy 

certain horsemen, both demy-lances and corslets. 

‘2. A garment (usually tight-fitting) covering the 

body, as, distinct from the limbs, 

“cso Two ‘Dandies in Furniv. Ballads jr. MSS. 1. 456 
. Wyth’coisélettys of fyne veluet slyped Down to the hard 

kne, .1683 Brit, Spec, 92 [Cesar] oftered to Venus Genitrix 

+. Corslet of British Pearles. 12997G, Forster Voy. round 

World 'I,.18 The women .wear ‘a: petticoat, and a short 

corselet or jacket closely fitting theirshapes. 1885 Globe 31 

an, 7/4 Velvet corselet over a faille bodice, and sleeves em- 
roidered ‘to match. . ete ; 

3. Zool. -That part‘of an insect which lies between 

the head and abdomen ; the thorax... Also applied 

.to an external structure on the thorax of some 

fishes, and-to the mantle or pallinm of a mollusc. 

1753 Cranmers Cyc?, Supp., Corcelet, it natural history, 
that part ‘of- the fly class which'is analogous in its situation 
to'the breast in other animals;.Some flies have a double 
corcélet, > 1774 Gotosm.. Wat, Hist. (1862) IL 11. ii. soz [The 
butterfly has} three parts; the head, the corselet, and the 

-body. - 1834 MceMorerie Cuvier’s Antur. Kingd. 201 A soft 

corélet’ round” the. thorax; formed by scales’ larger and 

smoother than those on the rest of thé body. 1836 Topp 

Cycl, Anat, 1. 711/2 The corslet: occupies a part “of the 

superior and posterior edge of the shell. x839 Zérd. 11. 380/2 

It (the mantle] is here not unfrsquently termed the corse- 
_ let. 1848 Proc. Berw, Nat. Clo Il. vi, 312 Lhe legs are 

represented too long,’ the corselet or thotax too narrow..’ 

“4. Comb., as-corslet-maker, «making ; + corslet- 

man, a ‘soldier armed with a corslet. ; 

“x6rx Sreep Hist, Gt! Brit. 1x. xvi. 69 Two thousand 
, corsletsrnen, 2886 Srpawicn Ast, Zthics ii. § 3.°30 Keno- 

phon has recorded.ja dialogue with a corslet-maker, in 

which Socrates. draws out the rationale of corslet-making, 
Corslet, 2. rare—"._ . [f. préc. sb.] ¢rans. To 
encircle with, or as with, a corslet. - ; 
x612, Two Noble Kissmez 1, i, When her arms, Able to 
lock Jove from a synod, shall. .corslet thee. 2 = 

‘ Corsleted. (kpasletéd); ppl:a. [f. prec. sb. or 

vb. + -ED.] :; Furnished of armed'with a corslet.:” 

~ 1876 -Swinsurne Lrechth, -(ed. 2)_1367 Their corsleted 


-+Corsletee’y.. Obs..i [£- prec, +-zER], A 
‘soldier armed-with a corslet’ (2 0) 0): 

r6e9 “Hottanp Amu, Marcell,'xvt, xii. 69 The .Corselet- 
tiers (cafaghracti]‘and the Archers, | x68 Ussuer Azz. 


\ 


169-Xénophoni ‘with his brigade, consisting of 17 hundred - 


corseletteers, and 800 targateers, <  ~ 

+ Corsned. 

(ervon.) -et: .[OE, :com-sndd, £. cor choice, selec: 

: tion, investigation,-ttial (cf.G; for, 2dr .choice), -f. 

ablaut, stem -of céosaz to choose, core chosen: + 

" snéed bit, piece, f. serfdan to-cut:. Called in‘OFris. 
- cor-tttay- 


gasmed). Obs, exe,, Hist. " Also’8. 
_ posed of two Substances 
' Nerves (ed. 3) 14 Tha fel 


1027 


In OE. law, the.morsel of trial, a piece of bread 
of about an ounce weight consecrated by exorcism 
(Panis conjeratis) which an accused person was 
required to-swallow as‘a trial of his guilt or in- 
nocence. 

axo00 Laws of Ethelred ix, a2 in Thorpe I. 344 (Bosw.) 
Gif man freondleasne weofod-pen mid tihtlan belecge, ga to 
corsnede. 1706 Pmitstrs (ed. Kersey), Corsned, Ordeal- 
bread, or imprecated Bread. 174g Carte Hist. Eng. 
I, 369 What was called..corsned (the loaf of execration) 
or the judicial morsel. x76x Hume Hisé. Zug. 11. xxiii. 74 
‘Phe use of the ordeal, corsnet. 1769 Biackstone Covz, 
IV. 339 Corsned, or morsel of execration: being a picce of 

eese or bread, of about an ounce in weight, which was 
consecrated with a form of exorcism ; desiring of the Al. 
anighty that it might cause convulsions and paleness, and 
find no passage, if the man was really guiley; but might 
turn to health and nourishment, if he was innocent. 1845 
Lincarp Anglo.Sax. Ch. (188) 11. x. 121. 1848 Lytron 
Harold v.v. * 

‘ Corsour, Corss(e, obs, ff. Courser, Corse, 

+ Corsy,a. Obs. Forms: scorcy, 5-6 corsy(e, 
6 corssy,- coarsye, corsey, 6-7 corsie. [ad. 
F. corsé, in OF. corset, having body, corpulent, f. 
cors body ; the ending is assimilated to that of Eng. 
adjs. in -y.] Corpulent, big-bodied, stout. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 92 Corcy or corercyows, corpulentus. 
1g13 Doucias Zxeis xu. viii. 34 The corsy pasand Osyris 
(heJhesslane. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, (1858) I. 7 Strang of 
nature, corsie seous, 1607 ‘Torsett Serferts (1608) 
259 Podagra..went. .to the house of a certaine fat, rich, and 
well-monied man ; and quietly laid herselfe down at the feete 
of this corsie sire. 

Cort(e, Cortaine, -ayne, Cortal(i, obs. ff. 
Court, Curratn, CurtaL. 

-Cortays(e, -aysye, obs. fi, CourTEOUS, -ESY. 
+Cortbeck. Obs. rare. [app. f. F. court short 
+ ec beak.] A short-billed variety of Rigen. 

1688 R. Hotme Arywoury u. 244/2 The Turbit Pigeon, or 
Cortbeck, hath a thick short Bill. 

|| Cortége (kpté-z). [a. F. cortdge, formerly cor- 
tége, 16th. ad. It. corteggio ‘a traine of followers 
that attend one as it were to court him’, deriv. of 
corte Court, ‘also a prince's whole familie or 
traine’ (Florio).] A train of attendants, or of 
people in ion. 

1679 Evetyn Mem. (3857) I, 137 To take the air in Hyde 
Park, where was a glorious cortege, 1816 KeatincE Trav. 
(1827) I, x93 Accompanied by a guard of honour, no very 
commodious cortege at best. 828 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. mt. (1863) 85 A cortége of labourers, and harvest. 
w ms. 31864 Kirk Chas. Bold IJ. 1. ii. 329 His embas- 
sadors followed in the wake of the imperial cortége. 

Cortegian, obs. £, Countian. 

Corteis, obs. f. CounTEcus. 

Cortelage, Cortelax, obs. ff. CuptiLacE, 
Cunrat-ax. Corteore, obs. f. Courrizr. 

| Cortes (korries). Also 7-8 cortex. ([Sp. 
and Pg. pl. of corte Count, ‘a princes court, ...2 
parliament, a court of aldermen; hazer cortes to 
call a parliament’ (Minsheu, 1599).] 

The two chambers or houses, constituting the 
legislative assembly of Spain and of Portugal. 

1668 Lond. Gas.‘No, 234/t ‘The next day.. the Cortes, or 


+ Great Council of the Kiyiom [Portugal] Assembled. 1696 


Tbid.No. 3299/2 Hereisa Talk of Calling together the Cortes, 
or States of Spain. 1712 /éid. 5068/1 ‘The Cortez adjourn’d. 
2827 Soutney Hist, Penins. War I. 615 By convoking a 
Cortes more numerous and free. 1862 Lp. BroucHam Brit, 
Const. i.20 In Arragon the Cortes was of sufficient weight to 
constitute 2 Mixed Monarchy. 

Cortes, Cortesie, obs. ff. Coontzous, CouRTEsY. 

|| Cortex (kputeks). Pl. cortices (kgatisiz). 
(L. cortex bark.] 

+1 J§, The’ external part; the outer shell or 
husk. Ods. : 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. v. xv. 178 Neither in the in- 
ward meaning nor outward Cortex of this Prophecy. 1681 
— £xp. Dan, App. ii. 28g To distinguish betwixt the Cortex 
and the Pith. ofthese. .Symbolical Visions. 665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sct, xxi. 133 'Tis difficult to trace natural operations 
. mA the sight of the Cortex of sensible appearances. 

+ 2.-AZed.,The bark of various trees used medi- 
cinally’;-adsol.Peruvian bark. Obs. (exc. as Latin.) 

1680 Sin T. Browne Ws. (1848) 11. 472 Formerly they 
gave not the cortex to quartanarians. - 1693 Sir H. Szoan in 
Phil. Trans. XVUL 924 The Cortex Winteranus, commonly 
sold in the Shops. 2912 tr.-Pomzet's Hist. Drugs 1. 37, As 
you'give the Cortex'to cure Quotidian, Tertianand Quartan 
Agues. . 1803 Med. Fri. X.-357 By.. the free use of the 
cortex and a generous diet, the boy... got quite well. - 

3. Applied, yatiously to differentiated external 
structures in a. plant or animal, body, or ‘organ: 
spec. & Anat, The outer gray matter of the brain. 
p: ‘The, outer part, or, “cortical substance’ of, the 


kidney... ¢.-Bo#. That part of the fandamental tissue 


which lies 
bark, 2, — 
1677 Hate Print Orig. Man. :. ii. 65 Covered-with ...a 
Cortex that is‘obduced over the Cutis, as in Elephants. 
174% Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 153.Each- Tooth ts com- 
3 an external Cortex, “.—. Anat. 
‘ortex of the Encephalon. 1826 
Goon Bk: Nat, (1834).1. 168 The solid parts of the trunk of 
the plant “consist of cortex, cuticle, ‘or’ outer bark,. 2875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. u. v. 573 vote, Sometimes .. 
the [fibro-vascular} bundles [in a leaf-stalk] -. form a.closed ‘ 


outside the fibrovascular bundles ;, the 


-and acetic acid. 


CORTICOLOUS. 


hollow cylinder which divides the fundamental tissue of the 
leaf-stalk into pith and cortex. 1888 Rotteston & JACKSON 
Anin, Life 833 The protoplasm..is divisible into an exo. 
plasm (cortex) and endoplasm (medulla). 

Corteyn(e, obs. f. Curtar. 

Corteys, cortez, obs. ff. Counrrovs. 
Cortian (kfatiin), a. Anat. [f. Corté, name 
of an Italian anatomist (1729-1813)+-AN.] In 
Cortian organ, fibres, membrane, rods, parts of 
the internal ear; also organ, fibres, etc. of Corti. 
x72 Huxrey Phys. viii. (x881) 213 The scala media and 


its Cortian fibres, “did. Index 31x Cortian membrane and 
ibres, 


Cortical (kgitikil), 2. [ad. mod.L. cortical. 
2s, £. cortex bark: see -aL.] 
1. a. Bot. Belonging to the cortex or external 
part of some member or organ of a plant, as the 
bark, the rind of a fruit, etc. ; spec. belonging to 
or forming the cortex or outer part of the funda- 
mental tissue. (Opposed to medullary.) 
1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. ii, § 3 Of the Root..The next 
Part is the Cortical Body, which, when it is thin, is com- 
monly called the Barque. /sd. 1. App. (1682) 34 Cortical 
Thorns are such as those of the Rasberry Buck: being not 
.. propagated from the Lignous Body, but ..wholly from 
the Cortical and Skin, 1830 Linney Nat. Syst, Bot. 33 
‘This thallus is formed of a cortical and medullary layer. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 520 
Nigeli has called this external limiting zone of the bast- 
layer the corticad sheath, aterm corresponding to medullary 
sheath, used for the internal boundary of the wood. 
b. Anat. and Zool. Belonging to or forming the 
superficial part or investment of an animal body or 
organ; esp. of the brain, the kidneys, the teeth, 
the hair. (Opposed to #edullary.) 

x677 Pror Ox/fordsh, 302 Assigning the cortical part for 
generating Spirits, and the seat of Memory. 1741 Monro 
Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 160 The cortical Substance at the Base 
of the Grinders is thinner than in any other Teeth. 1748 
Harriey Odseryv. Man 1. i. 7 The Nerves arise from the 
medullary, not the cortical Part. 1894 Carrenrer Ment. 
Phys. 1. it. § 87 In the Cerebrum they (the Nerve-cells] are 
spread-out on the surface, forming an external or cortical 
layer. 1881 Mivanr Cat 23 The central part of the hair, or 
pith, is less dense than its rind, or cortical substance. 

+2. fig. External, superficial: cf. Convex 1. Obs. 

1685 H. Morr Para. Prophet, 198 The Cortical or literal 
sense is.. most obvious. 1740 Crryne Regimen 136 The 
literal and cortical Meaning and Use, may be fitted to 
elementary and initiating persons, 1856 Emerson Fug. 
Traits viii, 141 The spleen will hereafter. .I anticipate. .be 
found to be cortical and caducous. F . 

Hence Co'rtically adv., in relation to, in or upon, 
the cortex or external part. 

1870 RouiesTon Anim, Life 256 Cortically placed gran- 


ules, 

Corticate (kp3tiket), a. Zool. and Bot. [ad. 
L. corticét-as having bark, f. cortex: see -ATE2.] 
Hleving bark; made of the nature of bark, 

1846 Daxa Zooph. (1848) 583 Stem sparingly ramose. .cor- 
ticate. 1866 Treas. Bot., Corticate, having a rind, as the 
orange. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Corticated (kastikeitéd), af/.a. [f. as prec. 
+-ED.] ‘1. Having a tough skin or hide. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psenvd. Ep. mi. xiv. 139 A quad. 
ruped corticated and depilous, /éid. 11. xvi. 144 Sanguineous 
corticated animals, as Serpents, Toads and Lizards. 

2. Covered with bark, rind, etc. ; having acortex. 

1686 Brounr Glossogr., Corticated, that hath a rind or 
bark. 1874 Coore /ungi (1875) 236 Some species .. rin 
over corticated or decorticated wood, 

+8. ‘ Having the bark pulled off (Bailey, folio 
1730-6). Ods. 

Corticicole, Corticicolous, the etymologi- 
cally correct forms of CoRTIcoLE, -coLOUS. 

Corticiferous (kpttisiféres), a. rare. [mod. 
f. L. cortic-em bark + -fer- bearing + -ovs. In 
mod.F. corticifére.] Bearing bark or a, cortex. 

1828 in Wester; and in mod. Dicts, 

Corticiform (kpitisifpm), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-ForM. In mod.F. corticiforme.] Having 
the form of bark; bark-like. i 

2828 in WensTER; and in mod. Dicts. De 
.Corticin (kfatisin). Chem. [f. L. corticem 
bark.+-1N.] An amorphous yellowish substance, 
found by Braconnot in the bark of the aspen. 

2863-72 Warts Dict. Cheur, Tl, 86 Corticiv .. is tasteless 
and inodorous, sparingly soluble in water, easily in alcohol 


Corticine (kjutisin). [f as prec. + -1NE.] 


‘Commercial name of a floor-covering made of 


ground cork with India rubber or a substitute. . 
2880 in Wenster Supp. 1884 Health Exhtd, Catal. 36/2 
Corticine floor covering (a patented improvement in Lino« 
leum) o.oo we bos aig i" 
. Corticole (kpatikaul), 2. Bot, [Erroneous ad. 
mod.F:.corticicole, f. L.. cortic-em bark + --cola in- 
habitant.] Growing or living in the bark: of-trees. 
3882, J. M. Crompts in Zveycl. Brit. XIV. 562 With respect 
to corticole lichens, some prefer the rugged bark of old trees, 
Corticolous (kpiti-kfles), a. Bot. [f. as-prec. 
“+-00s. (It ought to be corticicolots.)]. = prec. . 
1866 W. L. Linpsay Brit. Lichens. 101 Of corticolous 
species,. .as varions Parnielias, Ramalinas, or Stictas. . 1874 
Cooker Fungi (1875) 289 In corticolous species, 288: West 
in Frnt, Bot. X. 114 The corticolous form gathered-from a 
tree in Norway is exactly identical, ~ 


- CORTICOSE. 
‘ Corticose (kgitikaw's), a. rare. [ad.'L. corticas- 
gs_abounding in bark, f. cordéc-em bark.]-- 

1930-6 Battey (folio), Corticose, full or thick of Bark. . 1847 
Crate, Corticose, resembling bark. 1864 Wesster, Corti- 
cose, Corticous, resembling bark; made of bark. 1885 
Ocitvis, Corticose, Corticous, barky, full of bark. 
-Corticous (kgstikes), a. rare—°. [f. as prec.: 
see’-ous,| .See quot. Hence + Corticousness. 
1721-90 Baitey,-Corticous, full of thick Bark. 1730-6 
— (folio), Corticousness, Fulness of, or Likeness to Bark. 
1847 Craic, Corticous, barky; full of bark, 1864-83 [see 
Corricose}. . 

_Cortier, obs. f, COURTTER. . 

| Gortile (kort#le).  [Tt. coréile ‘court or yard 
of a house’ (Florio), deriv. of corte Court.] (In 
Italy.) An enclosed area or court-yard within or 
attached to a building: usually roofless or sur- 
rounded with a covered walk ; occasionally roofed ; 
sometimes serving as a hall or court of entrance, 
as in some Italian churches, 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 75/2 The cortile of the Palazzo 
Piccolomini at Siena. 1875 H. James . Hudson xi, 403 
Within, it [an Italian villa] had a great, cool, gray cortile, 
with high, light arches around it. 1884 Horner Florence 
I. xxvi. 370 The central door under the portico opens on the 
cortile or court of entrance. 

Cortina‘rious, @ Zot. rare. [f. late L, 
cortina curtain (Vulgate) + -ARIous.] =next. 

Co'rtinate, a. Bot. rare. [f. as prec. +-ATE.] 
See quot. 

1866 Treas, Bot., Cortinate, Corlinarious, having a cob- 
web-like texture. 

Cortine, -tyn(e, obs. ff. Currann, 

Cortlage, obs. f. CURTILAGE. 

Cortoute, obs. f. Curran, a kind of artillery. 

Co-ruler, [Co-3b.] A joint-ruler. 

1677 Gate Cré. Gentiles TI, 111. 103 These Demons they 
placed in Dignitie. .co-rulers with the great God. 1678 Cup- 
wortu Jntell. Syst. 246 Svvdpxyovzes Gea, co-rulers with God. 

Corum, Corun, obs. ff. Quorum, Crown. 

+ Coru'ndic, a. Os. [f. Corunnum + -10.] 
Of the hardness of cormndum, 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. Introd. 20 To express the relative 
hardness of other substances, by the following terms: Cretic, 
spac Marmoric, Basaltic, Felsparic, Crystalic, Corundic. 

oruwndite. Adi. =CORUNDUM. 

1861 Bristow Gloss. Ain. 86. . : 

Corundophilite (kprondgfileit). Agin. [f. 
Corunpum + Gr. pfaos friend +-ITE: in reference 
to its association with corundum.] A silicate of 
alumina, iron, and magnesia, occurring in green 
micaceous crystals. 

1881 Amer, Frul, Sc. u. XII. arr. 1868 Dana Iii. 504. 

Corundum (korwndem). Also 8 corivindum, 
-vendum, coriundum, 9 corundon. [a. Tamil 
Rurundam,in Telugu kuruvindam, Hindi kurund; 
Skr. Auruvinda ‘ruby’, Cf. also Cortnpon.] 

1. A crystallized mineral belonging to the same 
species as the sapphire and ruby, but opaque or 
merely translucent, and varying in colour from 
light blue to smoky grey, brown, and black; called 
also Adamantine Spar. 

@ 1728 Woopwarp Catal. For. Fossils 6 Nella Corivindiumn 
is found in fields where the rice grows. 1798 GrevILLE in 
Phil, Trans, URXXVIIL, 403 My friend Bionel Cathcart 
sent me its native name, Corundui, from India, with some 
specimens..in 1784. 1794 Kirwan Sfzn, I, 335 The second, 
in India, near Bombay and there called corundum. 1868 
Dana Min, 138 Corundum. .is ground and used asa polish- 
ing material, which, being purer, is superior in this respect 
to emery. It was thus employed in ancient times. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 11/2 A new process for obtaining pure 
aluminium from aluminium oxide or broken corundum. 

2. Afix, Used as the name of a mineral species, 
under which Dana includes the transparent sapphire 
(including the ruby, and the‘ (so-called) ‘oriental 
amethyst, emerald, and topaz), the opaque or 
translucent adamantine spar (= prec.sense),-and the 
granular emery. It consists of crystallized alu- 
mina (Al, Og) variously coloured.. ~~ ~. , * 
‘1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 44 Those stones which offer the 
greatest resistance to a mechanical division, such as quartz, 
blue corundum or sapphire. 1868 Dana Ali#.239 Emery..in 
which the corundum is in distinct crystals. 1870 H. Mac- 
mittan Bible Teach, xiv. 273 The sapphire .. the ruby and 


the Oriental topaz... are all mere coloured varieties of the 
mineral substance known-as corundum.: = *- 

8. attrib., as in corundum point, stick, tool, wheel, 
used in polishing, dressing millstones, etc. 

1792 Oaxctey in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 407 Among 
these broken lumps, the Corundum stone is found. 1873 J. 
Ricuarns Woodworking Factories 106 Corundum or emery 
wheels are now generally used for dressing both saws and 
cutters, “2884 FV J. Britten Watch § Clockut, 86 The edges 
of holes in dials may be trimmed with corundum sticks. 

+ Coru'scancy. .Obs.. rare. [f. L. coruscant- 
eve; see next and -ANnoy.] The quality of being 
coruscant or glittering. % : a 
“1636 J.iTavtor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 2121/2 One.. glimpse of 
the translucericie of your eyes sun-dazeling corruscancy. 

Coruscant. (korv‘skint), @. Also 5 coros- 
cant, 6-7 corruscant. “[ad. L. corzescant-ent, pr. 
pple. of coruscdre to flash, gleam: see CORUSUATE.] 
Glittering, sparkling, gleaming... - a 


1028 
. rg9z- Ri D,. Hypnerotomachia 79. A corruscant rounde 
Rubie. 1593 Nasue Christ's T.27 b, A Commet most corus- 
cant. , 1677.Sin T. Herserr Trav. 54 An Angel- whose 
face was more coruscant than the.Sun. 1700 J.* Brome 
Trav. ii. (1707) 60 Bright and coruscant Luminaries. 2821 
Soutney Vis. Fudgent. w, Turrets and pinnacles sparkled, 
aia og in jets of light, with a diamond-like glory coruscant, 
. ik ; 

1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) iii. 953 No creatur so coroscant 
to my consolacyon! 1644 H. Parker Fus Populi 17 The 
woman is coruscant by the rayes ‘of her husband. 188: J, 
Darrext in Argosy 29 A coruscant cloud of phrases. 

Coruscate (kpriske't), v. [f ppl: stem of L. 
coruscare to vibrate, glitter, sparkle, gleam.] ztr. 
To give forth intermittent or vibratory flashes of 
light ; to shine with a quivering light ; to sparkle, 
glitter, flash. 

r7oy {see ConuscaTinc]. 1808 J, Barrow Colusd. ut. 162 
A sudden glare Coruscates wide. 1846 Hawrnorne JZosses, 
Mother Righy’s Pipe ii, The star kept coruscating. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 186/2 The light was a brilliant green, 
coruscating from the centre..in..flashes of flame. - . 

Jig. 185: CariyLe Sterling u. iii, (1872) 104 Like a swift 
dashing meteor he came into our circle; coruscated among 
us, for a day or two. 188 Sat. Rev. No. 1296. 262 The 
President will be chosen mainly for his power of coruscating. 
b. with cognate object. 

182 Hawtuorne Blithedale Rom. xxii, Coruscating con- 
tinually an unnatural light. | . 

Coruseating (kpriskeltin), pp/. a. [f. prec. 
+-InG2.] That coruscates; glittering, sparkling. 

1705 T. GreEENHILL Lrtbalming 331 As flaming fire was 
more coruscating and enlightening than any other matter. 
1878 H. M. Srantey Dark Cont, 11. xiii. 374 Dazed by the 
coruscating displays of the electric flame. . 

Jig. 183x CaRLYLe Sterling 1. v. (1872) 36 In coruscating 
wit, in jocund drollery. | x88x A thenzum 8 Oct. 460/1 Mr. 
Browning's coruscating lines, 

Coruscation (kpraskét-fen). Also (erro2.) 5 
chor-, 7-9 corr-. fad. L. coruscadiion-em, n. of 
action f. coruscare to ConuscaTE.] 

The action of coruscating ; usually with @ and 
pl.: A vibratory or quivering flash of light, or a 
display of such flashes; in early use always of 
atmospheric phenomena. 

1490 Caxton Lneydos xiv. 53, I shall girde alle the heuens 
wyth thondres, lyghtnynges, choruscacyons. 1563 Furkr 
Meteors (1640) 26 b, Coruscation is a glistering of fire..and 
a glimmering of lightning. 167x J. Wesster Jfetadlogr. 
viil, 126 Coruscations, or scintillations seen in the night, 
ap E. Danwin Bot. Gard. 1. Notes 3 The coruscations of 
the Aurora borealis. 1829 I. Tavtor £xthus, iv. (1867) 81 
What so grotesque as the coruscations of frost? 1878 
Marknam Gt, Frozen Sea xv. 206 As a rule the auroras 
consisted of faint coruscations darting across the heavens, 

Jig. a 1652 J.Smitu Sed, Disc, i.19 Those pure coruscations 
of immortal. truth will shine into us. 18r0 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life & IV rit, (1832) III. 252 The mere corusca- 
tion of heated fancy. 188 Topuunter Shelley vii. 199 
Coruscations of epigrammatic wit. 

Corusible, coruster, 
CHORIBTER. 

Corve, var. Corr; obs. pa. t. & pple. of Carve. 

+Corved, pp/. a. Obs. In corved herring (cor- 
tuptly corred, cored): see quots. 

164x S. Smitu Hervingbusse Trade 7 The Corved Her- 
rings, which are to make red Herrings, are those that are 
taken in the Yarmouth seas, provided that they can_bee 
carried on shore within 2 or 3 dayes after they be taken, 
otherwise they must be pickled. ‘Ihe Corved Herrings are 
never gipped but rowed in salt, for the better preservation 
of them, till they can be brought a shore, and if.any be 
preserved for to make Red-herrings, they are washed out of 
the pickle before they be hanged up in. the Red-herring 
houses. 364: — Yrue Narr. R, Fishings 4 Yor the latter 
Fishing, if Corved Herrings, the best vent of them is at 
Yarmouth, to make red Herrings. Hence, ¢x68z in J. 
Couns Making of Salt 106; and 1727-51 Ciampers Cycé, 
s.v. Herring. : So, od 

{App. the same as MDu. 4or/harinck, mentioned under 
Corver, of which the exact sense is equally obscure. .A sug- 
gestion 1s that, as /onharing is barrelled herring, tor/haring 
may be herring not barrelled, but brought ashore in baskets, 
Corved would then be ‘put in a corf or corves’,] - : 

? Inthe Dict, Rusticunt 1704, the quot. from S. Smith is 
given, S.v. aie hey, With ‘corved’  misprinted 
‘corred'; whence Asit 1775 has the spurious ‘ Cored (in the 
herring fishery) rolled in salt, prepared for drying’, which:has 
been mechanically repeated in many subsequent Diction- 
aries: some of the most recent invent a fictitious vb. trans. 
* Core, to roll herrings in salt and prepare them for drying’. 

{| Corvée (korve). Feudal Law. [F. corvée, in 
13thc. also corozvée:—Romanic corvada, coruada 
(in a capitulary of Charlemagne) :—late L, corro- 
gata: corrogata opera requested (2. e. requisitioned) 
work: f. L. covropére, f. cor- together, and intensive 

+ vogare to ask, request. Mediseval Latinized 
forms of the I’. were corrtzveia, corrua, croata.)]. 

A day’s work of unpaid labour due by a: vassal to 
his feudal lord; the whole forced labour’ thus 
exacted ; in France, extended to the statute labour 
upon the public roads which was exacted of the 
French peasants before-1776: see quot. 1877. 
1340 4yexd..38 Kueade lordes’:: pat be-ulajyep pe poure 
men... be tayles, be coruees [#rizzed tornees], be lones, be 
kueade Wones. 1794 J. Girrorp Reign Louis XVI, 184 
The abolition of the Corvée, in kind, which had for ages 
been a source of constant oppression’to the country people. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. er9 The peasant, altho’ per- 


sonally free .. is nevertheless restrained by limited corvees 
and some pecuniary contributions. 1877°Morvey C77, 


obs. ff. CRUOIBLE, 


-CORVY. 

Afise. Ser. it. 202 When, in the early part of the [18th] century, 
the advantages of a good system of high roads began to be 

erceived by the Government, the convenient idéa came 
into the heads of the more ingenious among the Intendants 
of imposing for the construction of the:roads, a royal or 
public corvée analogous to that of private feudalism. 1882 
L. Ounanr “Khem? 138 The canals were ‘kept up by a 
corvée of the inhabitants. “°° -. Pon ae 

Corven, obs. pa. t. (pl.) and pa: pple. of Carve. 

+ Corverl, Ods. [a. MDu. corver a fisherman, 
and fishing ship (of some kind): cf. the phrase ¢e 
coruve varex to go a fishing in a korfsctp; korf- 
harinch a herring (of some kind), orxfmarct the 
market where the fish were sold. Of uncertain 
origin: possibly from cor/, Zorf basket: the only 
sense of Korver in Kilian is ‘ cistifer, cistam seu 
corbem ferens, corbulo’ = basket-man, basket- 
carrier. But this does not well explain the phrase 
te corve varen.] A kind of Dutch herring-fisher 
and fishing-boat. 

149 Eart or Oxrorp in Paston Lett. No. 926 II. 372 
The roborye and dispoyling of certayn Corvers of Holond 
and Selond done by the shipp callyd the Foole, wherof 
pote Spenser was maister, aswell in herryng, vitayle, and 
takelyng. é 

+ Corver2, Obs. [f. Corr + -ER1.] One who 
makes corves: see CoRF. 

1708 J.C. Compl. Collier (1845) 34 Whereas I speak of 
Corves, or Baskets to put the Coals in, we must have a Man 
(which ts called the Corver) to make them. : 

Corveser, corvester, var. Corviser Obs. 

+ Corvester. Ods. A corruption of Ger. Azer first, 


formerly chérforsée, electoral prince. 
13s2 Huxoet, Coruesters..whyche be noble men, beynge 
officers or electours of the Emperoure, 1606 Ear: Nortu- 
AMPTON in True & Perf Relation Pp j b, The choise of 
Emperours by the Coruesters of Germany. - ' 
Corvet, obs. f. CurvVET. ee . 
Corvette (kpivet). Naut. [a. F. corvette, ad. 
Sp. corbeta, Pg. corveta: cf. L. corbita (navis) 


a slow-sailing ship of burden, f. corbzs basket. 

The phonetic relation between the mod, Romanic and the 
L. word is not clear. The cordrta is said to have been 
named from the basket hoisted as an ensign or signal by the 
Egyptian grain-ships.] , : 

A finsh-decked war-vessel, ship-, barque-, or 
brig-rigged, having one tier of guns; now, in the 
British navy, classed among Cruisers. 

In the earlier quots. the name of a particular kind of 
French vessel: see esp. quot. 1711. F , 

1636 Sipvey Let. in State Pagers Il. 436 (L.) A corvette 
..of Calais, which has been taken by the English. xg1z 
AMilit. & Sea Dict. (ed. 4), A Courvette, is a sort of Barco 
Longo, carrying a Main-Mast and a little Fore-Mast, and 
usin: both Oars and Sails. They are much us’d at Calais 
and Danke, and serve as Tenders to Fleets. 1795 Hall 
Advertiser 16 May alt One sloop of war of 20 guns anda 
corvette. 2798 Carr. Mippteton in Naval Chron. £79) 
I. 433 She proves to be Le Afondovi brig corvette. 1 fi 
Duncan Lr/e Nelson 23 Captain Nelson fell in with four.. 
frigates and a corvette, - x833 Marryat 2. Simple lv, He 
called the enemy a corvette, not specifying whether she 
was a brig or ship corvette. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
con. 129 Sometimes such frigates would only cut up into 
bad corvettes. 1887 Daily News 24 June al er Majesty's 
corvette Conquest is about to sail for Honolulu, 1892 
Times 16 Yeb., The Imperial German cruising, corvette 
Prinzessin Wilhelm. : : 

Corvetto: see CURVET. : 

Corvine (kfuvain), a. [ad. L:' corvin-us, f. 
coruus taven.] Of or pertaining to a raven or 


crow; akin to a crow, of the crow kind.. . 
1636 Brounr Glossogr., Corvine, pertaining to, or like a 
Raven or Crow; black as_a Crow. 1852 R. F. Burron 
Fale, Indus i. 5 A din of corvine. voices. 1874 Caves 
Birds Nv AV. 210 Notwithstanding its essentially corvine 
form, the habits of this -bird.. are rather, those of Jays. 
1886 GuILLEMARD Cruise Marchesa I. 122 Corvine birds are 
abundant wherever there are fish. 
Corviner: see CORDWAINER, 27 0 | 
+Corviser, -or, Ods. Forms:'§ .corvesor, 
-our, 5-6 corvyser, .6 (corvoster),,7 (corves- 
ter}, 7-8 corvisor, 8 corvizor, -ser, -cer. - [a. 
AT. corviser, corveser =O, corvetsier, later cozy 
woister shoemaker, f. OF. courvers leather: 
L. Cordubense = Cordubiniun, of Cordova, Cor- 
DOVAN.] | A shoemaker. Bost ta aie oe oth 
xqor Pol. Poents (1859), 11. 109 Girdelers, coferers, ne 
corvysers. 1467 in’ Lng. Gilds (1870) 37x That the cor- 
vesers bye ther lether in the seid yeld haile. 14697 in Ripon 
Ch, Acts 193 J.-Thomson, corvesour. 1330-Patser. 209/1 
Corvyser, cordovanier. 3863 Bate Sel, IVks. (Parker 
Soc.) 446 None excepted neither King nor Corvoster. 1609 
D. Rocers Hari, MS. 1944 lf. 25b, Coruesters or shoe- 
makers, 1720 Loud._Gas. No, 5906/9. ‘David Weaver, of 
Kelliber Issa, in the Parish of Kerry, Corvicer. , 1725 J6ii. 
No. 6380/7 David Richards, late of Llangathen, Corvisor. 
Corvorant, perverted form ‘of ConMoRAnT, q.v. 
+Coxrvy. Obs. rare—!. [Possibly a variant of 
Conny, or f. L. corvis, taken in-sense of F. cordean 
(see Hatzfeld, sense II. 1).] An ancient engine 
of wat, consisting of:a beam of timber armed with 
grappling irons, used‘ by the besieged to pull 
down stones from the. works of the besiegers, or 
snatch up assailants who came near the walls." 
1584 Huson Yudith iii. (1613) 111) (D.)_ Here croked 
Coruies, fleeing bridges tal, Their scathful Scorpions ‘that 
ruynes the wall, : 


CORY. 


tCory; @. Obs. -[f. Corn sb. -v1] Of the 
nature.of a. core (of a, boil): cf Corz! 3. 
_ i600 W., Vaucuan Direct, for ‘Health (2633) 94 The 
Lungs send out superfluous bloud .. which .. is converted 
into a whitish cory substance. : : 

+ Cory, sb. Obs. (See quot.) 

¢ 0) Promp. Pars. 93 Cory, schepherdys howse, sagale, 
Mapate. _ 
_ Cory, Coryar, -er, -our, obs. ff. CuRRY, -IER. 
Corybant (kp'ribeent). Also 4 Coribande, 6 
Ooribant. Pl, Corybants; now usually in L. 
form Corybantes (kpriberntiz). -[a. F. Cory- 


bante,.ad. L. Corybant-em (nom. Corybas), a. Gr. - 


Koptfas, -avra.] A priest of the Phrygian worship 
of Cybele, which was ‘performed with noisy and 
extravagant dances. : 7 

¢1374 Cuducer Boeth. wv. v. 133 per is 2 maner poeple pat 
hygte coribandes bat wenen..whan be moone is in be eclips 
pat it be enchauntid. and- 
wip pikke strokes. 170 KircHMEIER in cleat tg Mag. 
Dec. (1884) 17/1 Thus woont the Coribants,.The crying 
noise of Jupiter new borne with song to hide. #1649 
Drum. oF Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 41 Those mad 
Corybants, who dance and glow On ‘Dindymus high: tops 
with frantick fire, 1850 Leitcn tr. Af@ller’s Anc. Art $395. 
gaz Cybele enthroned, a Corybant dancing.: 1883 Froupe 
Short Stud, Ser. 1. 277 Christians now how! it out like 
the Corybantes. 

Hehce Corybautian (kpribsentian), a. [L. Cory- 
banti-us +-an],,of or pertaining to the Corybantes 
or their worship. Corybantiasm Path. (Gr. 
kopvBavriacpés ‘Corybantic frenzy]: see quot. 
+ Coxyba'ntiate v, Ods. [see -ATE 3], to act like 
aCorybant, Coxybarntic [Gr.xopuBartixds], Cory- 
bantine 'a,, of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
Corybantes or their rites. 

1864 H. Srencer /iustr. Univ. Progr. 25 Dances partly 
religious, partly warlike, as the Corybantian. 1847 Cratc, 
Corybantiasm, in Pathology, a sort of frenzy, in eitols the 

atfent has fantastic visions. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, Cory- 

wntism. -%730-6 BatLey (folio), Corybantiate, to sleep with 
one's Eyes open, or be troubled with Visions that one cannot 
sleep. 31775 AsH, Corybantiate..to act the part of the Cory- 
ts who were wont to make many odd noises and gestures, 
to act the part of a.lunatic. 1642 Cupwortn Serm. 1 Cor. 
xv. 57 (1676) 92 True Divine Zeal is no Corybantick Fury, 
but 2 calm and regular heat, 1864 Cornh, Mag, IX. 165 He 
was corybantic in his execution of a Scotch ‘reel’, 2890 
Huxtey in Ténes x Dec. 13/2 That form of somewhat cory- 
bantic Christianity of which the soldiers of the Salvation 
Army are the militant missionaries. 1708 Morreux Rade- 
¢ais v. i, (1737) 2 The Corybantin Cymbals of Cybele, 
+Corydale. Obs. rare-'. [ad. Gr. xopbdados.] 
The Crested or Tufted Lark. 

1616 Sonri. & Maru, Country Farme 731 The Calanders, 
Corydales, and.Larkes, - 

_ Corydaline (kpridiloin). Chem. [f. Corydal- 
és + -INE:] _ -An:alkaloid existing in the root of 
Corydalis ttberosa ‘and someallied plants. 

1838 T. THomson Chew. Ore. Bodies 287 Corydalina was 

detected by M. Wackenroder fin 1826], in the root of the 
Corydalis tuberosa. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. IL. 87 
Corydaline forms light, non-coherent, greyish-white masses. 
*Corydie, cbs, f. Conroy. 
‘Corydon. (kptidgn). [L. Corydon, Gr. Kops- 
doy proper name; applied by Theocritus and Vergil 
to a ‘shepherd: cf. Ecl. ii. 56 ‘Rusticus es Cory- 
don’.] A.generic proper name in pastoral poetry 
for a rustic. : 

x81 J. Bette Haddon’s Ausw. Osor, 256b, I suppose 
Coridon him selfe could not have done more rustically. 
1603. H, Crosse Vertwes Contant. (1878) 61; The shomaker 
inust not goe beyond his latchet:.nor schollers teach 
Coridon’ to holde the plough. 2632 Minton L’ Allegre 83 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, Are at ‘their savoury 
dinner Set..Which the’ neat-landed Phillis dresses. x7 
J. Cuninincuant Zo Shenstone, Corydon, a Pastoral iv, Give 
me my Gonsdon's flute. Trackeray- Van. Fair tu. xii. 
191 Gad, what a debauched Corydon !’ said my lord. 

: Hence + Corydo-nical a, Kate hs 

1656 §, Hottanp Zara 185 Being either not well in his 
Wits, or a Coridonicall Coxcombe. . 

-+Conylet, Obs. rare. [ad. L. corylétum, f. 
corylus hazek] A hazel copse. ee 
1610 G. Frercuer Christ's Vict. iii, The prouder pines, 
The under Corylets. [1664 Evecyn Sylva (1776) 221 Your 
Coryleturn or copse of Hasels.] , eh) : 

‘Corymmb (kprimb). Formerly in. L. form 
ecorymbus, pl. -i.- ¢ 
dus, a. Gr. xépvpBos head, ‘top, cluster of fruit or 
flowers, esg. of ivy-berries; with Pliny, also the 
capitulum or close head of a composite flower.] 

1. Bot. A species .of inflorescence; a raceme in 
which ‘the lower fiower-stalks aré proportionally 
longer, so that the flowers ‘are nearly on a level, 


forming’ a flat ‘or.slightly convex head. - 

By writers before the time of Linnzcus, corymbus was 
applied to the discoidal head of a composite flower: see Ray 
FYist. Planis (1686) I. 11. oS ee 

{1706 Prunus (ed. Kersey), Corymbus..among Modern 
Herbalists, is us’d for a compounded discous Flower, whose 
Séeds are not “Pappous, or’do not fly away in Down] 
3776 WrtHERING Brit! Plants (1796) VIL. 567 Lepiditine pew 


treum...Plowers.in a:close corymbus, : 1794 Martyn‘Rous< 


seau’s Bot, evi 393 The purple sorymbs of-the, Asters. 1835 

Linpiey Jutyod. Bod. (1848) 1. 32x The modern corymb must 

Tiot ae a with that of Pliny, which was analogous 
OL. - ees 


rfore .. pei betyn hire basines - 


a... corymbe,ad.L. éorym-~ 
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to our.capitulum. 186z'Mzs. Lankester Wild Flowers 75 
Sea Aster... The flower-heads are in a compact corymb, 

b. evansf. (Zool.) Used of a group of zoophytes. 

3846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 173 A: whole corymb or Remi 


spherical group. 

72. A cluster of ivy-berries or grapes. (Not an 

aa hong oe Kersey), Coryméus,a Bunch, or Cluster 
of Ivy-berries, 1849 Dz Quincey Eng. Mail-Coach Wks. IV. 
347 Gorgeous corymbi from vintages. 1873 Symonps Gré. 
Poets xii, 408 Ivy branches .. surround its fa mirror’s) rim 
with a delicate tracery of sharp cut leaf and corymb. 
‘Corymbed (ketimbd), 44 a. [f. prec. +-ED2.] 
Fashioned as a corymb. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (2848) 432 Spreading obliquely upward, 
re eee formmg an even top clump (corymbed or 

fastigiate, 

+Cory'mbiate, a. Ods. [ad. L. corymbiat-us 
set with clusters of ivy-berries, £. corymbus.] 

3823 Crass Sechn. Dict., Corymbiate (Ant.), set about 
and ished with clusters of ivy berries. 

+ ory mbiated, a. Obs. =prec. 

1730-6 Batrey (folio), Coryindbiated, set about with Ber- 
ries, 1785 Jounson, Cor-ymbiated, garnished with branches 
of berries, Dict, Hence in later Dicts. 

Corymbiferous (kerimbi‘feres), «. [f. L. 
corymbifer bearing clusters of berries (£. corymbus), 
adopted in 17th c, as a term of Botany + -ous.] 

L. Gt. Bearing corymbs ; sfec. belonging to the 
Corymbiferx, «a sub-order of Composite plants, 
having the florets of the disk tubular and perfect, 
and those of the ray, when present, ligulate. 

Although many of the Corymbiferz, as tansy, milfoil, the 
Asters, Senecios, Cinerarias, etc. bear their heads of flowers 
in typical ‘ corymbs’ (in the modern sense), the name goes 
back to the earlier botanical sense of comyi:dus : see ConYMB 
I note. 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers \v. § 7 To the Corymbiferous 
Kind, as Tansy, ile, and the like. 1686 Pid. 
Trans. XVI, 285 The Corymbiferous, that are not Pappose, 
these have either a radiated, or a naked Flower. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury u. 115/t Corimbiferous Flowers. .made of 
thrums, without any circle of leaves. 1706 Pritups (ed. 
Kersey), Compymbiferous Plants (among Herbalists) are 
such as have a compound discous Flower, but their Seeds 
have no Down sticking to them: Of this kind is the Daisy, 
Camomile, etc, 17-59 MILLER Gard. Dict. (ed. 3), Co- 
rymbiferous Plants..Myr. Ray distinguishes them {nto 
such as have a radiate Flower, as the Sun-Flower, the 
Marygold, etc. and such as have a naked Flower, as the 
Lavender Cotton and Tansey. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Axat. I. 
248/2 We go instance the flower of any corymbiferous 
plant. 1838 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. xiii. 428 A 
shrub ten or fifteen feet high, of the corymbiferous family. 

q 2. See quots. (Not an English use.) 

1657 Phys, Dict. Corpunbserere, bearing berries, 1730-6 
Batey (folio), Corymbiferous, that beareth Berries like 
Ivy. 1785 Jounson, Corymbiferous, bearing fruit or ber. 
ries in bunches, aa 

Corymbiform (kori-mbiffm), a. [See -rors.] 
Of the form of a corymb. 

2870 Hooker Stud, Flora 29 Brassica campestris .. 
flowering racemes corymbiform. 1878 A, Hamitton Nerv. 
Dés, 278 The corymbilorm distribution of the skin-disease, 

Co ‘hose (kerimbdus), a. [f. mod. Bot. L. 
corymboses, £. corynebus.] Growing in corymbs; 
of the nature of or resembling a corymb. 

2975 Asn, Coryitbose, belonging to the corymbus, x807 

. &. Sarr Phys. Bot. 234 The flowers of Yarrow .. grow 
in acorymbose manner, 32828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist, I. 
438 Dichotomaria obtusata, Lam. Branching, corymbose, 

ichotomous, jointed. 1872 Oxiver Elem, Bot. App. 307 
Terminal corymbose heads:of yellow flowers, 

* b. Of a disease. : 
877 Rozerts Handbh, Med. (ed. 3) I. 135 The corymbose 


variety is very fatal, 2882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Corymbose 
smallpox. 

‘Hence Corymbo'sely adv., in the manner of a 
corymb, in corymbs, 

1829-55 Loupon Excycl, Plants 1291 Flowers capitate or 
corymbosely panicled. 1870 Hooxer Stud, Flora 192 Stem 
. corymbosely branched. Soe 


-Corymbous (Xorimbss), a vare~°, 
prec. coves) een cage by corymbs. . 
3828 Wenster, Covymdous, consisting of cot $ in 
dlusters, Barton. Lee Also’ in later Diets, an 
_Cory'mbulous, -o'se, 2. rave—°; [f. L, type 
*corymbulus, dim. of corymbzs + -OU8, -OSE.] 
_ 1828 WinstER, Coryuibulous, having or consisting of little 
corymbs. Barton, 1847 Craic, Corymbulose, formed of 
many corymbs. - 7 . 


Corynid (kprinid). Zool. [f mod.L. Corynide, 


[f. as 


f, Coryne, generic name of--a Hydromedusa, a. 


Gr. xopivy club.] A member of the family Cory- 
ntde of the order gitnpeen of Ccelenterates. 

1870 Nicuotson Zool, \viii. 73 The. elements of generation 
+-by the union of which the young Corynid is produced. 

Coryniform (koriniffmm), a. Zool. [f. Corye 
“4 /-FORM:] Having the form of a Corynid.. . . 

1877 Huxtey Axat, fnv. Avint. iii. 132 Some niedusoids 
..the hydroid stages of which are not..certainly known, 
but which are probably corynii ae: : 


Corynite- (kerinsit). Zz. [Named:.1865'5 


f. Gr, copbvy club.+.-1T5.] A-native sulph-arsen~ 
antimonide of nickel... 3868 DANA Mine74. < 
Corynoch, obs. f. Cononach. © * . > +: - 
‘Coryous, -owse, -osyte, -ouste; obs. ff. 
CuRIOUS, -OsITY, ee Bo hase geo th 


COSCINOMANCY. 
i Coryphzus (kpriff-ts). Also g -eus; 7 
Anglicized as coryphe. [L.; a. Gr.‘ xopupatos 


chief, head man, leader, mm the Attic Drama 
‘leader of the chorus’; f. xopupy head, top.] 

1. The leader of a chorns, 

1678 CupwortH Zuted. Syst. 396 All those other Gods .. 
are to that First..God, but _as the Dancers to the Cory- 
phzus or Choragus. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos II. x. 419 The 
people ps & -- and the coryphzus answer’d. 1834 Cotz- 
RIDGE Shaks. Notes 13 The leader ‘of the chorus, the fore- 
man, or coryphaus. 1870 MacCoin Amsmergan Passion 
Play 52 The coryphaus .. recited in monotone a short ex- 
planation of the type and ensuing act, , 

b. The title of a fanctionary in the University of 
Oxford, appointed (in 1856) to assist the CHoracus. 

[x856 Statnta Univ. Oxon, (1890) 77 Praecentor, sive cory- 
phzzus, una cum chorago bipartita operaconstantem musica 
practice exercitationem habendam curet.} 1863 Ox/. Ten 
Year Bk. 54 It was enacted that there shall be a Pracentor 
or Coryphzus .. who is to assist the Chogss. 1892 Ox/. 
Uh ee 26 Music (Coryphzeus or Precentor). John 

enry Mee. 

2. fig. The chief or leader of a party, sect, school, 
etc. 

1633 T. Avams E.xg, 2 Peter iii. 2 They call him [Peter] 
the coryphe of the apostles. x6s5 Mouret & Benner 
Health's Improvem.141 As amongst Poets there is some 
called the Coryphzus, or Captain-poet, so fareth it likewise 
amongst Meats. 1809 Ediz. Rev. Apr. 226 A coryphaus of 
the popular party. 189 Farrar Witz. Hist. ti, go Strauss, 
the coryphaus of modern scepticism. 

| Coryphée (korfa). [F.; ad. L. conypheus : 
see prec.] The chief dancer in a ballet. 

1866 Encer Naé. Afus. vii. 254 Round each set of dancers 
the people formed a ring, in which the figurantes and 
coryphées went through their operations. 2869 Daily 
News 14 Apr., Men dressed as coryphees, wriggling about 
like the Arab dancingegirls, to the sound of the native 
music, 

Corystoid (koristoid), a Zool. [f. Corystes 
name of a genus of crabs (a. Gr. xopvarns helmeted 
soldier, f. xépus helmet) + -om.}] Allied to the 
genus of crabs Cor-ystes, or the family Corystide. 

18g2 Dana Crust. 1. 65 The Corystoid species. 

Coryve, var. of CORRIVE v. 

I Coryza (korai2&). Lath, Also 7 corisa, 
[L.; ad. Gr. «épv(a running at the nose.) The 
running at the nose which constitutes or accom- 
panies a cold in the head; catarrh, 

1634 R. H. Salerne’s Regine. 156 These rheumes If to the 
Breast they flow..Th'are call’d Catharre, But running 
through the Nose It’s call’d Corisa: others say the Pose. 
1685 Boyte Lng. Notion Nat. 317 Many Conghs and 
Hoarsenesses, and Coryzas are said to be cur'd. x834 J- 
Fornes Laennec's Dis, Chest 249 Sore throat and coryza 
considerable, 1878 T, Bryant Hract. Surg, (1879) 11. 8 An 
ordinary coryza, 

Corzie, -zy:; see CoRSIE. 

Cos (kgs). Also 7~8 Coss(e. [The ancient name 
(Gr. Kés) of an island in the Aigean (now Stan- 
chio).] In full Cos Zettuce: a variety of lettuce 
introduced from the island of Cos. 

1699 Evetyn Acetaria (1729) 130 Coss Lettuce from Tur- 
key. 1753 Cuampers Cyet, Suppl, sv. Lettuce, The most 
valuable, of all the English lettuces, are the white cos, or 
the Versailles, the Silesia, and the black cos. 1832 Meg. 
Subst. Food 301 The cos and the Sea lettuce. 2890 
Daily News 31 Mar, 5/6 ‘The tender cabbage lettuce .. is 
more tender and digestible; but the cos holds its own 
because it produces a greater weight per acre. 

Cos, var. of Coss; obs. f. K1ss. 

Cos., abbreviation of CosiNE. 

Cosack, cosak, obs. ff. Cossack. 

Cosalite (kgsilsit). 4. [Named in 1868 
from Cosala in Mexico (where it occurs): see -ITE.] 
A native sulphide of lead and bismuth. 

1868 Amer. Frat, Sc, Ser. 1. XLV. 319 Cosalite, a new, 
mineral. . 

| Cosaque (kosa'k). App. a trade application’ 
of F. Cosague Cossack, prob. in allusion to the 
sudden and irregular firing of the latter.] A cracker 
bon-bon,. 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade Prod., Co es, 2 French 
fancy paper for wrapping sweetmeats. 1882 P. ErrzGeRALo. 
Recveat. Lit, Ma (2883) or A little cosaque, which I saw 
him merrily ‘exploding’ at the supper-table. 1884 Datly 
News 6 Dec. 5/3 The manufacture of cosaques and bons. 
bons must be brisk this Christmas, 7 

Cosaque, obs, f. Cassook. 

1698 Cruzy Muscovy 79 Their upper Garments are, made 
like Vests, or rather Cosaques, falling down to the mid-leg. 

.Co-saviour: see Co- Zref. 3b. — - a 
+Cosbaude. [Cf Caspanp.] A term of re- 
proach toa woman. - : BS hs asad 

1570 Lavine Month 43 A Cosbaude, zzizgizona’ {cf. 

coystrel, wingizc). * - ° 
*Gonch(e, obs. f., Coac#, and var. Cosi, Ods., hut., 
“Coschyn(e, obs. f. CusHion, 

Coscinomancy (kg'sinomensi).: Also 
choschino-, cosing-, 7-8 coskino-, 9 koskino-. 
[od med.L. coscinomantia, £. Gr. kogiavdpavris; 

| kécktvo-v sieve: see -MANCY.], Divination by the 
turning of a sieve (held on q pair of shears, etc.).. . 

1603 Sin C. Heynon Jud. Astrol, xvii. 356 Comparing 
Astrologie with Aruspici -Hydromancie, Chiromincie,; 
Choschinomancie, and ‘such like. '2653 H. More Antid.} 


| Ath, mt fi, (7712) 89 Coskinomancy, or aes so stole or 


COSE. ~ 


spoiled this or that thing_by the Sieve and Shears. 1777 
RAND Pop, Antig. (ed. Hazlitt) III. 301-2.. 187x ‘Tytor 

Prim, Cult. 1. 116, The so-called coscinomancy, or, as it is 

described in Hudibras, ‘th’ oracle of sieve and shears’, © 

Cose (kouz), v. [Back-formation from Cosy d.] 
zntr. To make oneself cosy. . °° Fe 
‘2837 Kixcstey Two FY, Ago iii,To see‘ the comfortable 
gleam through the windows, as the sailors cose round the 
fire with wife and child, 1863 Hotme Lee 4. Warleigh's 
Fort, Il. 241 Rachel .. was cosing with a delightful new 
novel in her sofa corner, . : 
. Cose, obs. f, Coss sb.2 (dAnglo-Indian), Coss v. 

Co-seat: see Co- pref... . 

Cosecant (konsi*kint). Zrig. [f. Co- pref. 4 
+ Secant, The L. cosecans was used @1576 by 
Rheticus, Opus Palatintum (1596). F. cosécante.] 
The secant of the complement of a given angle, 
(Abbreviated cosec.) 

2706 in Pixies, Co-secant, 1807 Hutton Course Alath. 
II. 3 The radius, cotangent, and cosecant [form] another 
right-angled triangle cpt. 1868 Lockyer Zim, Astron.243 


.. is called the cosecant of A (written cosec. A). 
[f. Co- 


PM 

Coseismal (koussi-zmil), . and si. 
pref. 2 + SEISMAL,] ° 

A. adj. Relating to the points of simultaneous 
artival of an earthquake wave on the earth’s 
surface ; in cose¢smal line, curve, zone. 

18g1-9 Matret in Adm, Man. Sci, Eng. 361 Upon maps of 
the country in which the shock was felt, coseismal and meizo- 
seismal curves may be finally laid down, 1877 Le Conte 
Elem, Geol. iii. (1879) 124 By drawing a curve through these 
points we have a coseismal curve, 

B. sb. for cosezsmal fine, curve: A line or 
curve connecting points of simultaneous shock 
from an earthquake wave. 

Coseismic. (koussi-zmik), a. 
MIc.] =prec. A. 

1886 J. Mune Larthguakcs 10 These points will lie in 
circles called ‘isoseismic' or ‘ coseismic’ circles, 

Cosen, -age, -er, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, etc. 

Co-sentient (kousenfiént), @. [See Co- 2.] 
Feeling in company or together with, jointly sen- 
tient. (Cf. ConSENTTENT.) y 

180r Soutney Thalaba v, xxviii, For of himself Co- 
sentient and inseparable parts The snaky torturers grew. 

So Co-sentiency, co-sentient quality. 

. 1884 Gurney & Myers in r9¢ Cent. May 809 The obscure 
pervasive co-sentiency of man and man. 

Coser, Coseri: see Cossrr, CossEry. 

Co-setitler, Cosey : see Co- gref. 3 b, Cosy. 

+ Cogh, sd.1 Olds. or dial, Also 5 cosche, 5-6 
cosshe, 6 cosse. [Of uncertain origin: Gaclic 
cots ‘little hole, cavern’ has been compared.}] A 
small cottage, hut, hovel. 

¢1490 Promp. Parv. 94 Coote, lytylle howse (X. cosh, 
H, cosche, Pynson cosshe}, casa. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de 
W. 1531) 142 b, Some persones buyldeth to god but a poore 
cosshe or small cotage. 1530 Patscr. 209/1 Cosshe a sorie 
house, canerne. 1847 Sacessury Dict. Welsh, Bavth, cot- 
tage, cosse. 1847 Hatiiwext, Cosh, a cottage, or hovel. 
Craven, F 5 

Cosh, 50.2 dial. [Cf OF .cos (Godef.), F. cosse 
pod.] The husk of grain ; the pod of beans or pease, 

2787-98 W. Marsuate Rur. Leon. Norfolk Gloss., Cosh, 
the husk or chaff of wheat and oats. 1866 Frnl, R. Agric. 
Soc. Ser, u. If, 1, 167 The. .cost of separating it [seed] from 
the husk or cosh must always be considerable. 1886.5. IV, 
Line. Gloss, Cosh, the pod of beans or tares; as ‘Tars 


[f. Co- + Sets- 


have such a many coshes’; hence also Cosh’d: as ‘How . 


well the beans are cosh’d’. o . ’ 
‘Cosh, (kof), 2, Se. and, dia2. [Derivation un- 


known]: <7 
1. ‘Quiet, still, i Bes 
193, Gay Goss-hawk, xiii. (Minstr. Sc. Border), He. sang 
fu’ sweet the notes o love, Till a’ was cosh within. 1847- 
98 Haruwent, Cosh, -quict, still: -Salog:- x88x- Autodiog. 
HF Younger iv. 34 John Wallace had sat as.cosh as a mouse 
inthe corner, /éfd. xxiii. 284 All was hushed as-cosh as 
midnight. ‘fod. Sc. Keep it cosh! . Be cosh about it. 
2. Sheltered, snug, comfortable. ee 
. 1974 Percusson. Marmer’s Ingle, Blythe to find, .That 
a’ his fousie looks.sac cosh and clean. 18r3 E, Picken 
Poems I,'124 (Jam.) I’ve guid_gramashens worn myscl’.. 
They kept me cosh baith cauf an’ coots, 1837 Ri Nicour, 
Poems (1842) 82 Beside our cosh hearthstane, 
3. Trim, neat. Baer ue os . 
1826 J, Wirson Noct. Amdbr, Wks. 1855 I. 94 They come 
flocking in,.their bosoms made cosh and tidy. .1832-33 
Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser, 1. 37 The coshest wife that 
, eer I met, Was Mistress Dougal Dhu, : 
A, (See quot.) . oa Be at 
1808 JAMIESON, Cost .. 4. In a state of intimacy} ‘They 
araverycosh’ © fe 
~ Co-sharer : ‘see Co- pref.'3 c: , are Yt 
r60z Warner Albion's Eng. xt. -Ixxy. (1612) 311 Haue’ 
Cleargic-men coshairers? tush a Lye: To aske doe Cour- 
tiers, Church-men shame to offer Simonic. 
. Coshe, obs. Sc, f. CoacH: ~. 


-Cosher (kg'fo1), v.1 Zreland, " [Phonetic repr. of 
- Trish cotsty feast, feasting,-entertainment.] ~~". : 
‘tut. To feast; to live at-free. quarters upon 


dependants or kinsmen’ = 2 20st. 

$1634-5 Stat, Irefard-10-11 Chas, Zc. 16 If any person or 
persons. .shall cosher, lodge or cesse themselves.,upon the 
inhabitants, 1640 SimrLey S¢. Patrick for Irel. v. i, U 
would 'not leave a head: , from my mother’s sucking pig attier 
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nipple to my great-grandfather's cosliering in the peas-straw. 
1689 Irish Hudibras (N.), A very fit and proper house, sir, 
For such 2 worthy guest tocosher. . s+ wate 
- Cosher (kp'fo1), v.2 .zvans. To treat with in- 
dulgent fondness, pamper; to cocker-or coddle zp. 
* 186 Trotrore Barchester J. 181 She coshered up‘Eleanor 
with cold fowl and port wine. 1889 Sat. Rev. 31 Aug. 
232/t He is:.dandled and coshered like a baby in arms. 
Cosher (kp'fox), v.8 collog. intr. To chat in a 
friendly and familiar fashion. _ 
1833 Macautay in Life & Lett. I. v. 339 Rogers made 
Tom Moore and me sit down with him for half an hour, 
and we coshered over the events of the evening. 
Cosher, a. (in Jewish use): see KosuEn. 
Cosherer (kp'ferar). Zreland. Also 7 cash-. 
[f. CosHER v.1+ -ER i One who coshers, or lives 
by coshering. L: : 
1634-5 Stat. [reland 10-11 Chas, I, c.16 An Act for the Sup- 
pressing of Cosherers and Idle Wanderers. 1672 Petry Pol. 
Anat.(1691)13 There are yet to spare, who are Casherers and 
Fait-neants, 220,000. 1855 Macautay H7st. Lng. UI, xii? 
153 Commissions were scattered profusely among idle 
cosherers' who claimed to be descended from good Irish 
families. 1865 ines 11 Mar., A ‘cosherer’ is one who 
pretends to be an Irish gentleman, and will not work. 


-Coshering (kg'ferin), vi. sb. Ireland. Also 
y cochering. [f. CoSHER v1 +-1nG 1] 

+1. Feasting. Ods. rare. 

1577 Stanynurst Desex. Zred. in Holinshed VI. 67 Their 
noble men, and noble mens tenants, now and then make a 
set feast, which they call coshering, wherto flocke all their 
reteiners, whom they name followers’.. In their coshering 
they sit on straw, they are serued on straw. 2 

2. The practice or custom, claimed as a right by 
Irish chiefs, of quartering themselves upon their de- 
pendants or tenants: see CosHERy 2. 

1571 Campion Hist. Ived. 1. viii. (1633) 102 The Irish im. 
position of Coyne, Livery ..cosherings, bonnaght, and 
such like. 1605 T. Ryvers Wicar’s Plea (1620) x The lawes 
are executed in every place alike, cocherings are reduced 
to chiefe-rents. x612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 169 
Irish exactions;—namely cosherings; which were visita- 
tions and progresses made by the lord and his followers 
among his tenants; wherein he did eat them out of house 
and home. “778 Phil, Surv. S. Fret, 44, 1848 Macavray 
Hist. Eng. U1. 130 Sometimes he contrived, in defiance of 
the law, to live bY coshering, that is to say, by quartering 
himself on the old tenants of his family. 

Co’shering, Af/. a. [f. CosHER v.1 + -ING 2.] 
That ‘coshers’ or lives upon the industry of others, 

1727 C, TuretKetp Stirfes Hibern. C vij, Dodder.. 
quits the root, and like a coshering parasite lives upon 
another's trencher, 1839 Blackw. lag. XLV. 180 A herd 
of squandering, coshering, wandering blackguards. 1882 
Goxpw. Ssutu in 19/2 Cent, July 6 Some hereditary despot, 
the representative of their old coshering chiefs. 

Coshery (ke'Jori). Zreland, Also 6 cosshirh, 
cossherie, cashery, 7 coshary. ff. Irish cozszr 
(k@fer) feast, feasting. 

The ending appears to be assimilated to Eng. sbs. in -c79'; 
the-direct repr. of the Irish word would be cosher: cf. 
Houlston Tracts 1. xxxviti. 10 A portion of the dough. .is 
Cleverly hid [by the servants], for what the Irish call a 
cosher, after the family are in bed.] 

1. gen. Feasting. vare. 

1883 Stanyvuurst AexeZs 1. (Arb.) 40 On palet of scarlet 
they were for cossherye setled. 

2. spec. Entertainment for themselves and their 
followers exacted by Irish chiefs from their de- 
pendants. 

3586 J. Hooxer Girald. Ired. in Holinshéd II. 23/2 ‘No 
lords. .shall extort or take anie coine and liverie, cosherics, 
nor cuddies, nor anie other like custome. .in or upon anie of 
the church lands and territories, 1596 Spenser State [rel. 
Wks. (Globe) 6a9/2 But now by this Statute the sayd Irish 
Lord is wronged, for that he js cutt of from his customarye 
services, as Cuddeehih, Cosshirh (7. Cossherie], Bonaught, 
Shragh, Sorehim, and‘ such like. 1600 Dymsox Jreland 
(1843) 9 Cashery is certcine feastes which the lorde vseth to 
take of his tenants after Easter, Christmas, Whitsontyde, 
Michaelmas and all other tymes at his pleasure, x6x0 
Hottanp Camden's Brit. u. 14 This chiefe Lord had his 
Coshiaties upon. his tenants, that is he and his would lie 
“pos them until they had eate up all their provisions. 1827 

A 


LLAmM Const. Hist.- (1876) ILI. xviii, 348 Coshery.. is 
somewhat analogous to the royal prerogative of purveyance. 
1870 Athenzum 22 Oct. 523 Among these exactions 
‘coshery’ figures as the most oppressive and most hateful, 

Coshionet, obs. f..CUsHIONET, . ue 
‘Co'shly, adv. Sc. [f. Cosma, +-Ly 2,] Quietly, 
undisturbedly. ae ‘. 

1774. Fencusson Pocurs,(1789) II. 82 (Jam.) It’s i' the 
Psalms'o’. David writ, That: this wide warld. ne’er should 
flit, But on the waters coshly sit. ‘ : 
.Cosie;.see Cosy... ’ 

Cosier, a cobbler: see CoziEn, oe 
:-Cosingnace, -ais, obs. ff, Cousinzss, *- - 

Co-signatory (kovsi-gniteri),-@, and. sd. _[f, 
Co-+Stenarory.} -- 0 ee 

_ A. adj. Signing jointly with others, uniting with 
others in'signing.- - |. .- . 
‘1891 Daily News 2x Nov. 5/5 The co-signatory powers to 
the Berlin guarantees. * 9°; | Set ee 
2 B, sb; One who signs (a document,-treaty, etc.) 


jointly with another or others’s-a’joint'signatory. ‘- 


1865 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 4/2 It is thought ‘that Austria 
«will avoid the difficulty.of becoming a co-signatory of 
Italy, 1867-C,-WW..Bincuam in Times 9 Nov. r0/x He has 
requésted me to acknowledge on behalfof ourselves and our, 
co-signatories the receipt of your courteous reply, - > 7 


COSMETICISM. 


- Cosignificative, -ficator: see Consic-. 

Cosily (kowzili), adv. Also cozily, ete. “[f 
Cosy @, + -LY.]" In a cosy manner; snugly and 
comfortably.“° *"" : ae, 

1721 Ramsay To Zolus 17 Canty and cosily I lye. 8s 
Burns Halloween y, Syne coziely, aboon the door, Wi’ 
cannie care, they’ve plac'd them. 1837 W. Irvine Café. 
Bonneville VII. 14 [He] would take his seat euietly and 
cozily by the fire.' 1871 M. Cortins Jf7¢, & Merch, V1. iv. 
103 She had seen the little girl. .cosily in bed. : 

: Gosin, -age, obs. ff, Cousin, CozEn, -AGE. 
-Cosine (kowsoin). Trig. [mod. f. Co- pref 
4+ Sne. The L. costs occurs in Gunther 
Canon Triquguloruu: (1620); .F. cosine] The 
sine of the complement of a given angle. (Abbrev, 
COS.) : 
_ 2635 1. W. Sciographia 44 As the Radius Is to the cosine of 
the angle given. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 141 The 
Co-sine ofthe Angle. 1880 Haucuton Piys. Geog. iii. 123 
The mean annual evaporation. .varies as the cosine of the 
latitude. : 
attrib, 188% Nature XXV. 167 Integrators were of three 
kinds : (x) radius machines, (2) cosine machines, (3) tangent 
machines. ‘ze ay 

Cosine, Cosiner, obs. ff. Cousis, CozENER. 

Cosiness (kéu-zinés), Also cozi-. [f. Cosy a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or state of being cosy. - 

1834 De Quincey Aufobiog. Sk., Dublin Wks. 1.236 Old 
rambling houses. .displaying, in the dwelling-rooms; comfort 
and ‘cosiness', 1882 Athenzum 2 Dec, 7413/1 Palmer said 
he loved cosiness, as a cat does. vo F 

Cosino-, eoskinomancy, obs. ff. Coscrxo-. 

+Co’sins. Ods. [So called from the name of 
the maker.} A kind of stays or ‘ bodice’, 

1727 Pore Art of Sinking 94 Lac'd in her Cosins new 
appear’d the bride. x729 Avi of Politicks io Think we that 
modern words eternal are? Toupet, and Tompion, Cosins,’ 
and Colmar Hereafter will be called by some plain man A 
Wig, a Watch, a Pair of Stays, a Fan, 

Cosma, erron. form of chasma, CHASM. 

+Cossmarchy. Obs.-° fad. Gr. type *xoc- 
papxia, f. c6opn-osworld + -apyia government.] ‘The 
power of the devil, the government of the world’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cosmete (kpzmit). Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. xoo- 

t -~ 
Byt-js, {, xoopety to order.] <A state officer or 
director in charge of the ephebi at Athens. _., 

Cosmetic (kpzmettik), @ and sd, [ad.!Gr, 
Koopytix-6s relating to adornment, f.. xocpzely to 
arrange, addm, f. éapeos order, adornment. “Cf. 
F. cosméliquey Fe 

A. adj, Having power’ to adorn, embellish, or 
beautify (esd, the complexion) ;' also= CosMEricaL,, 
16s0 Butwer Anthropomet, Introd., Which ‘damnable 
pornan of cosmétique Art. 1699 Gartu Disfens. 1. 20 

Whilst Iris his cosmetick Wash must: try, To make her 
Bloom revive. 1785 SMOLLETT Oxi, (1803) 4. 13 When her 
face is smoothed. .by a thousand cosmetic slops and washes, 
a 1845 Hoop Progress of Aré xii, Washed by my cosmetic 
brush an Beauty’s cheek began to blush. Ri 

2 SO. : 

1. A preparation intended to beautify. the hair, 
skin, or complexion: , wae : ene 
-x650 Butwer Anthropomet: 48 Recommend those. Cos- 
metiques..which preserve hair for the use and intention of 
Nature. 169% Ray Creation 1. (1704) $7 No better Cos- 
meticks than a severe Temperance and Purity. . 1783 Map. 
D’Arntay Diary 3 Oct., Between her medicines, and the.. 
cosmetics; T shall expect to become stout. a d beautiful. 
1879 E. Garrett House by Works 1.55 Knowing no cos- 
metic but cold water, . ye ite Ae . 

Jig. 1842 H, Rogers Introd. Burke's Wks. 1. 25 All the 
loathsome deformities of guilt disappear under the cosmetics 
which fortune can apply: Pee ra ee aa ro 

2. The art of adorning’ or beautifying the body. 
Also £7. (cf. athletics); : [= Gr: xoopyriny.} 

x603 Bacon Adv, Learn! t,x. § zr’ Art of decoration (of 
the body] which is called cosmetic. 1838-96 Hattam “ist, 
Lit, WI, iii. rm. § 48. 37 Painting and music... counted as 
..only somewhat more liberal than: cookery, or cosmetics. 
1865 Grote Péato II. xxiie:g5 Cosmetic,’ or Ornamental 
Trickery, is the counterfeit of Gymnastic, «.. j 

3. One who practises the’ céshietic art. zonce-ztse. 


. 3913 Guardian br Of That ‘you would, place your peti- 
t 


tioners at the head of the family of cosmetics [barber, per- 
fumer, ete.]. + ee pte ae 
Cosme'tic, v, nonce-wd. [f.prec'sb. t: cf. fo 
physic] trans. To treat with cosmetics. | - 
x890 Temple Bar, Mag: ‘July 446‘Joan and Anne were 
gorgeously arrayed, roscate-cheeked, cosmeticked, . ; 
Cosmetical (kpzmetikil), a: - [f° Gr. xoo- 
parucy COSMETIO, sb, +.-aL.]. &. Relating to‘cos- 
metics. “+b. =Cosmerro aay, Obs. : -. - : 
559 Monwyne Zuonyit. 195 Waters distilled called Cos- 
meticall. 1650 Bunwer Authropomet. Introd., The office 
of Cosmetical Physick. 2694 Westiacorr Script, Herb, 
5 The bitter oyl is good in pains of the ear and cosmetical. 
1823 Moone Sables, Holy Aldiance 102 They then wrote 
essays, pamphlets, books,’ Upon cosmetical economy, 
Hence Cosme'ticaily adv. - oi 
"1879 Tinsiey's Mag. XXIV. 51 Her face, cosmetically 
well-preserved, still retained. .traces of great beauty. | . 
-Cosmeticism, (kezmetisiz'm). raze. [f. Cos- 
METIO+ -IsM.] - The practice of the cosmetic art.. - 
? x82x-Locknart Valerius LU, iii, 100 [Her] complexion did 
not, in spite of all the arts of cosmeticism, harmonize very 
well with the bright golden ringlets, eet . 


COSMETICIZE. 
Cosmeticize (kpzmettissiz), 7. [f. as prec. + 
-ZE.] zrans. To treat with cosmetics. . 


31824 New’ Monthly Mag. X. 88 What an atmosphere o 
palms, gentle and simple .. cosmeticized and unwashed ! 
1860 4H Year Round No. 47. 493 The skins that were not 
hard red, were of a ghastly cosmeticised whiteness. - 

Cosmian, [f Gr. «éopt-os of the world, secular, 
f. xéopos the world.] = Coss. * 

2842 J. Srewarr (¢i¢/e), The Bible of Nature, condensed 
from the Scriptures of Eminent Cosmians, Pantheists and 
Physiphilanthropists, 

- Cosmic (kgzmik), @, [ad. Gr. coopex-ds of the 
world ‘or universe, £..xécpos order, the world. Cf. 
FE. cosmique.) : 

‘1. Of this world, worldly. Ods. 

1649 J. Eccreston Behsen's Epist, vii. § x3 He must 
turne from his Imagining in the Cosmick Spirit [# spzritz 
mundi} wherewith the soull is cévered and disguised. 

2. Of or belonging to,the universé considered as 
an ordered system or totality ; relating to the sam 
or universal system of things. 

1846 Grote Greece (x862) 1. xvi. 305 The one unchange- 
able cosmic substance, 1874 Buackie Seif Cat, 1x Meta- 
physics is the knowledge of the absolute or cosmic reason so 
far as it is knowable by our limited individuatised reason. 
1895 Wurrney Life Laug. vii. 109 The great cosmic law of 
gravitation. 1877 Cuirrorp Lect, § Zss, (1886) 394 (itZe) 
Cosmic emotion, By a cosmic emotion — the phrase is Mr. 
Henry Sidgwick’s—I mean an emotion which is felt in regard 
to the universe or sum of things, viewed as a cosmos or order. 

b. Relating to’ or dealing with the cosmos ; 
Cosmic philosophy =CosMisM, 

1874. Fiske Coswie Philos. 1. 98 The Cosmic Philosophy, 
which aims only to organize into a universal body of truth 
the sum of general conclusions obtained by science, adopts 
as the only trustworthy guide for its inquiries the method 
ofscience. 1879 Ryovers Afagic Mid. Ages iv, 181 Super- 
natural ideas in cosmic philosophy will destroy reason, 
morality, human feeling. : A 7 

3. Belonging to’ the material universe as dis- 
tinguished from the earth ; extra-terrestrial. 

x89x Trnyparr Fragm:, Se. (1879) 11, Whether, .the. .molten 
condition of our planet was,.due to the collision of cosmic 
masses or not, 288x CarrenTerR Microsc. § Rev. § 706 The 
presence ‘of extremely minute particles .. which there is 
strong reason for regarding as cosmic dust. : 

pb. Characteristic of the vast scale of the uni- 
verse and its changes; applied to the distances 
between the heavenly bodies, the periods of time 
occupied in their cycles, the velocity with which 
they move, and the like, 

3874 TynpaLu Fragm. Se, (1889) 11. x95 The play between 
gos and environment through cosmic ranges of time. 
Mod. What is the speed of an express train to the cosmic 
speed of a planet in its orbit? 

4, Orderly, in good orders; the opposite of 
chaotic, rare.’ Cf. Cosstos. . 

_ 1858 Cartyte Wredh, Gt. (1865) I. 1. i. 9 Alas, the Books 
‘are not cosinic, they are chaotic. — Remin, (1881) iI, 
I knew well 


134 Rough nature already, but here it was 
luced to cosmic. _ 

+5. ‘ Cosmic disease, a synonym of Syphilis, from 
the universality ofits prevalence’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
.Cosmical (kgzmikil), a. [f. as prec. +-at.]J 

+1, Relating to the world, z.¢. the earth ;, geo- 
graphical, Obs. rare. 

4583 Sranynursr Aexeis m1. (Arb) 82 Wheare thow sup: 
posest therefor, that here Italye fast by Dooth stand.. With- 
draw thy judgment from that grosse cosmical erroure. 1829 
G. S. Faner Désfens, (2823) 11, 166 The tabernacle repre / 
sented the world: whence the. .apostle terms it [Heb, ix, x] 
a cosmical or mundane sanctuary, 

2. =Cosmic 2. ; . 

1683 Boyie,Eug. Notion Nat, 37 We may make use o! 
one or other of these Terms, Fabrick of the World, System 
of the Universe, Cosmical ism, 1830 BLackis 
Aeschylus T1.'297 This original cosmical meaning of the 
Greek gods, though lost by anthropomorphism to the vulgar. 
1863 Grote Plato I, i. 14 note, This Pythagorean cosmical 
system, 1878 Srewanr & Tarr Unseen Unto. vi. § 186.190 
There may be many cosmical intelligences, each racing 
the whole universe,” 

b. =Cosmto2b, -* 

1886 MEIKLEJOHN tr. Kant's Crit. P. R. (1884) 256, I term 
ail transcendental ideas ini so far as.they relate to the abso- 
lute totality in the synthesis of phznomena coswtical cons 
ceptions, 386x B, PowELt in Zss. § Rev. (ed. 5) 133 Those 
thoroughly versed in cosmical philosophy. * Be ate 

3. =Cosaic 3. ee We eee 

x849 Herscuer Ont). Astron. $38 That. .ourview is limited 
by a sort of cosmical veil which extinguishes the smaller 
hun peeves 1869 Psututes Vesiv. xii, 324 General terres- 
trial or.cosmical conditions. 1882 Procror Fam. Sci. Std. 

47 Signs of the earth’s passage through cosmical dust. 
“<p, =Cosaite 3 b. hee 

* 3842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 70.A term which 

- sinks into nothing with reference to cosmical time, if cos- 


mical time be not eternity, - 
4, Of.or pertaining to Cosnisat. aoe 
; 1862 Grustey Sopkvon & WN. 74 Cosmical or A\ 

Opimions, -. Be tetas geet tps 
"D. Astron. Occurring at sunrise, coincident with 
the rising of the sun; said of the, rising-or setting 
Ofaistar, 8 | ye ee eee ke 
1594 BLuNpEviL Z-rere, mm, 1.xxxv. (ed. 7) 348 The Cosmical 
setting,.is when a starre goeth downe under the Horizon at 
such .time_as the: Sunne riseth. 1638. Penit. Cor, viii, 
4657) 287 The Cosmical arid Acronical rising and setting of 
Such asterismes, : 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 232 The 
- Cosmical risiig and setting is all-one-with the Morning 


2 tes 


eistical 


-to cosmogeny. - - : 


1081 


s 


rising or setting, as:if the inning of the Artificial Day, or 
the Rising of the Sun, werethe’same with that of the World. 
1826 CoLesrooxe Afisc. ss. (2873) II. 372 It is the heliacal 
rising, not the cosmical, which governs certain religious rites. 

Cosmically (kgzm , ore 
-1. Astron. Coincidently with the rising of the 
sun; see COSMICAL 5. 

xg89 Femine Georg. Virg. 1. 8 Cosmically, not heliacally: 
for these two, rising and setting, are ascribed to the stars. 
3603 Campin Remt, (1657) 88 The Holy Bishop of Win- 
chester..called the weeping Saint Swithin, for that about 
his feast Prassepe and i, rainie constellations, do arise 
cosmically, and commonly cause raine. 1809 CoLEpRooKE 
in Asiat, Res. 1X. 357 star, rising cosmically, became 
visible in the oblique sphere, at the distance of 60° from the 
sun. 1876 G. F. Cuampers Astron. x4 A heavenly body 
is said torise or set cosmically when it rises or sets at sunrise, 

2. In a cosmic or cosmical way ; in rclation to 
the cosmos. 

3854 Grec (¢i¢/c), Observations on Meteorolites or Aerolites, 
considered Geographically, Statistically, and Cosmically. 
3871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 395 All our sense-phenomena 
+-are indeed cosmically associated. 

Cosmico- (kpzmiko), comb. form of Gr. xoopurds 
Cosmicab=scosmically, as in cosmico-natural adj. 

388z in Mature XXV. 193 Of the ‘influences which act 
upon suicide’, the first that are considered are the ‘cos- 
mico-natural’, : 

Cosmism (kezmizm). [f. Coss-os + -1si.] 

1. The conception of the cosmos or ‘order of 
nature’ as a selfexistent, self-acting whole; the 
theory which explains the cosmos or universe solely 
according to the methods of positive science, 

386x G. J. Hotvoake Limits of Atheism (1874) 7 To 
believe in Nature, in its self-existence, its self-subsistence, 
its self-action, its eternity, infinity, and materiality, and jn 
that only, is Affirmative Atheism. Vote. This might stand 
for adecfnition of Cosmism. /é¢d. Pref., Cosmism, as well as 
Secularism, expresses a new form of Freethought. 1861 Gres- 
Ley Sophron & N.74 The new notion of Affirmative Atheism, 
or Cosmism. 1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. 1. 184 In the pro- 
gress from Anthr ism to Cosmism the religious 
attitude remains unchanged from the beginning to the end. 

2. (See quot.: formed after patrzotisu.) 

3873 Ruskin in Contemp. Rev. XX1. 928 The name of the 
emotion would then be properly ‘Cosmism’, and would 
signify the resolution of such a people to sacrifice its own 
special interests to those of Mankind. 

Cosmist (kgzmist). [f as prec. + -1sr.] A 
believer in cosmism; a Secularist. 

186x G. J. Hotvoace Limits of Atheism (1874) 11 It is 
the first instinct of the Cosmist..to keep his mind open to 
reason, 186z GresLey Soshrox § N. 68 The Cosmist asks 
for a proof of the existence of the Great Spirit ; he calls on 
us to peor that the world is not self-existent, self-creating. 
3883 Pall Mall G.23 Nov. 3/1 The prosecutor. declined to 
give his evidence on oath because he was a ‘Cosmist’, which 

e subsequently explained meant ‘much the same as a 
Secularist or an Agnostic’. , 

Cosmize (kg'zmaiz), uv. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.] trans. To make into a cosmos. 

1884 G. Aen Philistia III. 28 It’s the duty of man to 
try..to cosmise his own particular little corner-of it, 

Cosmo-, before a vowel cosm-, combining 
form of Gry éopn03,CosMos, as in + Cosmocri'tics, 
“eae : rks - s 
critical investigations of the world or. universe ; 


of Cosmo delyte (see quot.) ; Cosmo'sophy, know- 
-ledge or science of the cosmos; +Cosmo-tel~ 


lurian (see quot.) ; + Cosmo-zo‘ism, the theory 
that the cosmos is endowed with life (see quot.). 
See also following words. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies u. xiv. 354 Gemma’s Cosmocri- 
ticks. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Cosinodelyte, may be derived 
from xécpos mundus, and Setros, tzmidus or niiser; and 
so Englished, one fearful of the world, or a worldly wretch. 
[Hence in Batey (172x-90).} 1848 Soutney Cowmm.-f1. Bk. 


IV. 578 The various sophy’s—cosmosophy,’kerdosophy. 1867 
J. H’ Srmuse Schwegler's Hist. Philos. (ed.8) 350 Erdmann 


views the Theosophy of the middle ages as a necessary com- 
plement to the Cosmosophy of the ancients. 31882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cosmo-tellurian influences, conditions, celestial and 
‘terrestrial, such as eclipses, stellar influences. .earthquakes, 
and the like, which were formerly supposed to affect the con- 
stitution. .of various diseases, 1678 Cunworts Jiztel/. Syst. 
I. iii. § 26. 132 That the whole world. . was. .an animal, as our 
oat bodies are, eined Hem one sentient a Fearne ee 
And nature, one soul or mind, governing an lering the 
‘whole. Which Corporeal Cotao-nolsm we do not reckon 
amongst the Forms of Atheism. . 
Cosmocrat (kpzmdkret). rare, [f. Cosmo- 
+ -orat,] Lord or ruler of the world; ‘the 
prince of this world’. epithets 
x820 Soutney Devil's Walk xxviii, You will not think, 
great Cosmocrat ! ‘That T spend my time in fooling. 1870 
H. Peacock Ralf Skirt. Ill. 113 Endeavouring to. solve 
that problem’ which even the great cosmocrat we. have 
alluded to seems to have found a difficult one. 
50 Cosmocratic-a.; Cosmo‘oxator [Gr. roopo- 
«paroop lord of the world]=Cosafocrat, - _ . 
183r Sourney in Q. Rev. XLV. 427:The pace ha 
demogratic, cosmocratié; comicocratic Jeremy that he [Ben- 
tham] is. 1708 H. Dopweit Nat. Mortality Hum, Souls 
130 Yet they xéckon her [Sophia] amorig thelt ptoper Aeons, 
far ling the Demiurgus and Cosmocratores. 1822-:T. 
Tavtor Apuleius 258 The cosmocrators [planets] are the 
leaders of the multitude in each. eee ee NE 
Cosmocrities, -delyte: see Cosmo-, — it 
pertaining 


Cosmogenetic (kpzmodgine'tik), | a, 
Cosnto- + -GENETIC:. cf, next.] " Of or 


ikali), adv. [f.prec. +-1x2.] | Ree 


COSMOGRAPHER. 


1882 J. B, StaLLo Concepis Mod. Physics 27x The vision 
of the cosmogenctic theorist extends backward, . 

Cosmogeny (kpzmgdzini). [ad. Gr. xoopo- 
yévaa, or ~yevia, origin of the world: see -GENY.} 
or evolution of the universe. 

3864 H. Spencer [diustr. Univ. Progr. 125 The heavenly 
bodies comprehended by Cosmogeny, 1876 tr, Haccked’s 
Hist, Creat. 1, 321 This cosmogeny, or theory of the 
development of the universe. P 

t Cosmognosis (kpzmognéwsis). [f. Cosno- 
+ Gr. yéots knowledge: in mod.F. cosmogmose.] 
‘The instinct which teaches animals the right 
time for sl and the fitting place to which 
to go’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). f 

Cosmogonal (kezmpginil), @ [f. Gr. xoo~ 
Hoyév-os (see Cosnfocory) + -AL.] =next. 

1846 Worcester cites Edin. Rev, 1854 Tnoneau Walden 
xvi. (1863) 318 ‘Che stupendous and cosmogonal philosophy 
of the Bhagvat Geeta. ° 

Cosmogonic (kpzmogpnik), a [f. Gr. xoo- 
poyér-os (sce Cosmocony) + -10. Cf. F, cosuogon- 
zqgue.] Of or pertaining to cosmogony. 

1818 G. S. Faser Horz Mos. 1. 34 The cosmogonic sys- 
tem of the Azteck mythology. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 200 
‘The cosmogonic record of Moses. 1869 J. D. Batowin Preh. 
Nationsi. 9 ‘Vhe cosmogonic myths and legends of antiquity. 

Cosmogonical (kpzmoggnikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Dealing or concemed with cosmo- 
gony ; cosmogonic. 

1816 Soutney in Q. Rev. XV. 449 The next ‘cosmo- 
gonical analogy’,. represents the celebrated serpent woman. 
1880 A thenzume 31 July 137/2 The cosmogonical legends of 
the Babylonians. | ae 

Cosmogonist (kpzmp'ginist). [fas prec. + 
-Ist.} One who studies cosmogony, or offers an 
account of the origin or creation of the world. 
+b. Formerly, One who holds that the world was 
created or had a beginning in time, 

1678 Cupwortn /xted/, Syst. 1. iv. § 14 (Contents) Other 
Pagan Theists [were] neither Theogonists nor Cosmogonists; 
They holding the eternity of the world and of the gods. 
1736-44 Coventry Phil, to Hyd. iii, (T.), The sacred cos- 
mogonist, 1830 LyeLt Princ. Geol. 1. 104 The cosmogonist 
has availed himself of this, as of every obscure problem in 
geology, to confirm his views. 1873 Get Gt. lee Age 
viii. 96 ‘The astronomer and cosmogonist assure us that 
there was a time when this earth existed as a mass of gaseous 
matter. 

Cosmogonize (kpzmg'gindiz), v. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] inxtr. To form a cosmogony; to 
theorize on the origin of the world. 

1863 Drarer [utell, Devel, Europe iv. (1865) 104 This 
philosophy was hardly a century old before it began to cos- 
mogonize, : 

osmogony (kgzmp'goni). [ad. Gr. xoopo- 
yovi-a creation of the world, f. «écp0-s world + 
~youa a begetting (cf. xogpoydvos adj. world-creat- 
ing). In mod.F. cosmogonie. Cf. CosMoGENY.] | 

1. The generation or creation of the existing 
universe, ry 

[1678 Cupwortn /nfed,, Syst. 248(R.) It was a most ancient 
--tradition amongst/ the Pagans..that the cosmogonia or 
generation of the world took its first beginning from a 
chaos.] 1766 Gotnosm. Vic. W. xiv, Yet the cosmogony, or 
creation of the sor » has pias philosophers of all ages. 
1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. 1. ii. (x849) 36 That I should 
proceed to notice the cosmogony or formation of this our 
globe. 2859 Kincsiey Jfise. (1860) I. 306 He uses strange 
tools in His cosmogony, but He does not use them in 


vain. 

2. a. The subject of the generation of the 
universe, as a stucly or branch of learning. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World Ul. 155 Teachers .. 
who are skilled in theogony and cosmogony. 1836 Jar- 
mer's Mag. Jan. 16 It is little more than ity years since 
the speculations of cosmogony were abandoned. 187: 
Tynpatt Frage, St. (1879) U1. iii, go In his mind-.cos- 
mogony and religion were indissolubly associated. ; 

b. A theory, system, or account of the creation 
or generation of the universe. ; 

1696 Wuiston 7%, arth ww. (1722) 312 The Mosaick Cos- 
mogony..supposes the Waters to have encompass’d the 
Globe. «748 Hartiey Observ. Man u. ti. 87 There were 
many Cosmogonies and Theogonies current amongst the 
Pagans. x85 Mirman Lad, Chr. (1863) II. 32 The vast and 
imaginative cosmogonies of the East. . , 

+ Cosmo‘graphate, v. Obs.~? 
next + -ATE3,] = COSMOGRAPHIZE, 

1930-6 Bawwex, Cosucographate, to describe the World. 

Cosmographer (keamp grifon), [£ Gr. xoo- 
poypad-os describing the world (f. xécpos world. +. 
~ypagos writing, ‘writer)+-EB1.]. One skilled or 
versed in cosmography; one who describes or 
maps :the general-features .of the celestial. and . 


terrestrial -worlds,- .But formerly often used as 
=geographer.-  _-- a fe 
xsz7 R. Tuorne in‘Hakluyt Vay. (1589) 253 The Cosmo- 
graphers haue diuided the earthe by 360 Caprese in latitude. 
rest Rosinson More's Utop, (Arb.) 165 ‘The name of this 
yland is nowhere founde amonge the olde.'.cosmographers, 
cx600 Norpen Szec. Brit, Cornw. Ded,, Julius Cesar.» 
sowght for.. both exquisite Gosmographers to describe the 
whole Worlde :_ as‘ also’ skiffull' Geographers to deliniate 
. particular Countries, Kingdomes and Cities. 1646 Six, T. 
Browne Psend, £f.'vt vii, 312 That the-Globe'it selfe is by 
Cosmographers divided into East and-West, . 7790 Gisson 
Misc. Wks.(z814)-V. 170 By the Greek and Arabian cosmo- 
graphers the first; meridian was loosely placed 30. the. Fors 
j—— 2 - 


[irreg. f. as 


. COSMOGRAPHIC; 


tunate of Canary islands. 873 Symonps Gr&. Pacts i, 3 
Aratus the astronomer, Ptolemy the cosmographer. °- -- 


‘Cosmographie (kp:zmogre'fik), a.” -[f. as 


prec. +-10.°: Cf. F: cosmographique.]- Of or relating | 


to cosmography, ~ *. 
+1828 in Wensten. 1841 Brewster Mart, Sc. iis (1856) 29 
Without overturning my cosmographié theory. _ 
-Cosmographical (kp-zmogrefikal), a. [fas 
prec. +-at.) Of or relating to .cosmography. 
1559 W. Connincnan (tit/e), The Cosmographical Glasse, 
pace “ plesen G pig ire of Cosmography, 

tt ro} ie, or Navigation. 1632 Herywoop 
ot Part fron eed Whs. 1874 IF]. 340 Tis a description 
Cosmographicall-Of all the Earth, the Ayre, the Sea and 
Heauen, 3635 N. Carrenter Geog. Deli 1. xi. 241 To this 
rule. .are squared all Cosmographicall Tables. 1838 Pres- 
corr Ferd, § Is. GG) Il. xvi. 107 Jndependentty of the 
cosmographical knowledge it implies, 286z Wricur Ess. 
Archzol, II, xiii. 15 Popular cosmographical treatises. 

Hence Cosmogra'phionlly. adv. 

1658 Str_T. Brownz Psend, me u. ii, (ed. 4) 68 Upon the 
sapoenes magnet Cosmographically [ed. 2646 geographi- 
cally] set out with circles of the Globe. 

Cosmographist (kpzmp'grifist). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -IST.] = CosmoGraPHER. 

2656 Fart Monn. Adot. fr, Parnass, 36 He was thought 
dead, and all the reverend Cosmographists ran to help him. 
18r2 Soutney in Q. Rew, VIL. 58 This was the opinion of 
all the early cosmographists, 

Cosmo-graphize, v. nonce-wd, [f. as prec. 
+-IZE.] trans. To describe the world in a map 
or cosmography. 

tgg2 Greene Def Conny Catch. (2859) 33 As if hee 
could with his head cosmographise the world ina moment. 

Cosmography Ckpnme" graf). [ad. Gr. coopo- 
yeapl-a description of the world, f. coopoypados : 
sce COSMOGRAPHER. Cf. F. cosmographie.] 

1. The science which describes and maps the 
general features of the universe (both the heavens 
and the earth), without encroaching on the special 
provinces of astronomy or geography. 

But formerly often=geagrafhy in its present sense, or spc. 
as including Aydrography. 

1s19 Lnterl, Four Elem. in Hazt. Dodsley 1. 27 Of towns 
to know the situation, How far they be asunder, And other 
Points of cosmography. 949 Compl, Scot. vi. 46 Cos- 
maghraphie. .is anc vniuersal discriptione of the varld, con- 
tenand in jt the four clementis, the eird, the vattir, the ayr, 
and the fyir, the sone and mune, and al the sternis. 

J. Sanrorp tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes 37 b, The measure of 
the worlde, and this is deuided into Cosmopreniae, and 
Geographie. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 33 The Matching of 
both [Astronomy and Geography), hath his peculier Arte, 
called Cosmographie. xrg94 Biunpevit Zxerc. m1. i 

(ed. 7) 277 Cosmography is the description .. of heaven and 
earth, and all that is contained therein. 1622-62 Hrytin 
Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 24/2 As well of History as of 
Geography. Qut of which two compounded and intermixt 

ariseth that universal Comprehension of Natural and Civil 
story, which by a proper and distinct name may be termed 
Cosmography. 1658 Piittirs, Cosmography, a description 
of the World, with the Climates and Circles marked upon 
the Globeand in Maps. 1706 — (ed, Kersey), Cosmography, 
a Description of the visible World ; a Science which shews 
the Frame of the Universe, or whole World .. The two 
Branches of this Science are Astronomy and Geography. 
1964 B. Martin Syst. Philol. 11, 33 That Science which is 
properly called Geography, or rather Cosmography, 876 
Bancrort Z/isé. U.S. 1. ili. 68 Sir Humphrey Gilbert. «en- 
gaged deeply in the science of cosmography. , 

%. A description or representation of the universe 
or of the earth in its general features. 

, 1432-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 23 Pricianus Grammaticus, 
in bis Coamographye. 1535 Stewarr Cron. Scot, (1858) I. 
89 That buik, quhilk callit is foreyi Of Pholome the greit 
cosmographi. 1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 2 Which 
without further travel I can do in'the Cosmography of my 
self, x66z Sourn Serur. (2697) 1.79 The y {of Man]... 
being. .a'little Cosmography or Map of the Universe. 1838: 
Hattass Hist, Lit, 1. iii. 1. § 73. 193 Two translations off 
«the cosmography of Ptolemy. Granstone Homeric 
Synchr. 226, I am far from meaning that he had: in his 
mind an harmonious world-plan or cosmography, 

Cosmogy'ral, a. xonce-wd. [££ Cosmo- +: 
Gyra a.}] Whirling round the universe. 

1808 J. Bartow Colsanb. 1x: 58 She... whirls forth her globe 
in cosmogyral course. : 

Cosmolabe (kgzmolztb). [a. F. cosmolate: 
cf. Cosao- and AsrronaBE.] An ancient instru: 
ment resembling the astrolabe. . 

1574 Even Taisuier’s Navig. Ded. (in Arb. 'p. xlvit/s’, OF 
this instrument reade the Cosmolabe of Besson (Z’ Usage ct 
Pratigue du Cosmolabe 1567). 1727-51 CHampers Coch, 
Cosmotabe, an aitient mathematical imstrument, serving to 
measure distances, both in the heavens, and on earth. 
-Cosmolatry .(kezmplitri). [f. Cosmo- + -na- 
wry.]_- Worship of the world. Rott tae, FO. 

1678 Cupwortn Jniedi, Syst.1. iv. § 36. 388 To lay a 
foundation for infinite pobytlinismt, cosmolatry (or world. 
idolatry), and creature-worship. = aor 
.Cosmoline (kgzmélin). [f. as Cosn-ETI0 +-on 
z.-Inn.]| ‘A nameé- of" purified solid paraffin’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). ” : ; aa 

1876 Duhring’s Dis. Skin 92 Petroleum and its products 
vaseline and cosmoline,- Se ge oe s : 
: Cosmolo'gic, a. fare, ’=next. ‘ 

* 1891. De La Saussaye's Sci. Relig. xvi, 229 World-myths 
in which a“edsmogonic and cosmologic doctrine cannot bé 
inistakens a ead Bs 
ected “arpa Akpzmolp'dgikil), @. . [f. Gr. 
kogpodoyit-ds ‘touching physical philosophy’. (f. 
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COSMOPOLITIC. 


xéapo-s world + Aoyués ‘discouirsing) +-AL] “Of | 2 Having ‘the ‘characteristics, which’ arise from, 


or pertaining,to cosmology... | 4; 2 w. 
Cosmological argument (for the existence of God): that 
form of proof which reasons from an actual existence, 2 
contingent object of experience, to an absolutely necessary 
condition of that existence : see quot. 1867,° °° - 

x825 Corenwce Aids Ref, (1848) I. 140 The proof first 
ménttoned. .(the Cosmological, I mean..)—presupposes the 
ontological. x830 Lyer. Princ. Geol, 1, 39 When Whiston 
first began his cosmological studies. 2 Re, J. H. Stirtine 
Schwegler’s Hist. Philos. (ed. 8) 229 (Kant) The -coszito. 
logical proof. .If anything exists, there must exist an abso- 
Iutely necessary being as its cause. But I myself at ail 
events exist, therefore there exists also an absolutely neces- 
sary being as my cause [etc.].. 188z Rassay in Nature No. 
618. 420 Cosmological speculations. re 
-Cosmologically (kp:zmolpdzikili), adv. [f. 
prec. +-Ly2.] Ina way that relates to cosmology, 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 141 In the former case he 
was speaking cosmologically, in the latter.ontologically. 

Cosmologist (kpzmglWdgist). [f. next +-IsT.} 
One who studies or discourses on cosmology. —_ 

3792 Geppes Transl, Bible 1. Pref. (R.), According to the 
Hebrew cosmologist, the earth was, before the six days’ 
creation, a desolate waste. 1830 Lyet Prive, Geol, I. 25 
AS cosmologists were not at all restricted, in building their 
systems, to the agency of known causes. 1886 MorLey 
Comte Crit. Misc. II. 345 Humboldt the cosmologist. 

Cosmology (kpzmg'lédzi). [ad. mod.L. cos- 
nologia, a. Gr. type *xoopodoyt-a, f. xdapo-s world 
+-Aoya discourse. Cf. F. cosmologie.] 

The science or theory of the universe as an 
ordered whole, and of the general laws which 
govern it. Also, a particular account or system 
of the universe and its laws. 

1656 Biouxr Glossogr., Cosmology, a speaking of the 
world. 1735 B. Martin Phitos. Gram, 10 By Cosmolo; 
is implied a philosophical or physiological Discourse of the 
World, or Universe in gen x802 Prayrair dusty, 
Hutton, Th. 132 In the cosmologies..of Leibnitzand Buffon, 
fire and water are both employ Guapstone Homeric 
Syuchr, 22x It throws..a most important light on Homer's 


cosmology. P : 

b. Philos. That branch of metaphysics which 
deals with the idea of the world as a totality of 
all phenomena in space and time. 

3753 Cuambers Cyc/. Subs Cosmology, the science of the 
world in general. ‘This Wolfius calls general, or transcend- 
ental cosmology. 1867 J. H. Sriruine Schwegler’s Hist, 
Hegre = 8) 205 sk eae See lng «Sh iby ee ] 
into Onto! Cosmology, lo; atural Theology, 
1874 W. Watsace Hegers Logic soithe third branch of 
ipeephysics was Cosmology. ‘The topics it embraced were 
the world, its contingency, necessity, eternity, limitation in 
time and space, etc. 1889 Cairn Kant Ii. 39 Rational 
Cosmology deals with the idea of the world as a totality of 
phenomena in one time and space. 

+Cosmo'metry. Obs. rare. Also erron. 
cosmi-. [ad. Gr. type *xoopoperpi-a, f. néopo-s 
world + -perpia measurement. Cf. F. cosmométrie.] 
Measurement of the universe. 

3656 Biount Glossogy., Cosmometry, a measuring of the 
world..Cosmometry shews the reason of the world, by 
measures of degrees and minutes of the Heavens. 684 tr. 
Agrippa’s Van, Artes xxvi.74 Let us have a few words now 
concerning Cosmimetry, which is divided into Cosmography 
and Geography. 

Cosmophil (kp'zmofil), a. xonce-wd. [f. Cos- 
m0- + Gr. -gtdos loving, friendly, friend.] Friendly 
to the world in general loving all countries. 

188: St. Fames Gas. 10 Mar. ro Journals of less cosmo- 
phil tendencies. 

So Cosmo'philite. 

31849 THackeray in Seribuer’s Alag. I. 681/x There was to 
be a great deal of Parisian beauty, which a cosmophilite 
ought to sce. ae 

Cosmoplastic (kgzmople'stik), a [f Gr. 
woopowdgor-ns framer of the world (f. ndéopo-s 
world + rAdorns moulder) +-10: cf. Puastio.] 

+ 1. Maintaining an inanimate plastic nature to be 
the highest principle of the universe. Ods. __. 

1678 Cuowortn Jutell. Syst. Pref. to A fourth athcistick 
form..concluded the whole world ;. to be .. onely one huge 
plant or vegetable, having an artificial, plantal, and plastick 
nature. .those cosmo-plastick and hylozoick atheisms. Jéid.: 
1. iii, 143 The stoical or cosmo-plastick Atheists. ~x68x 
Hattywett Melanpr. 84( T.) He [Seneca} being no 
better than 2 cosmoplastick atheist, i.e.-he made a certain 
plastick or spermatick nature, devoid of all animality or 
conscious intellectuality, to be the highest principle in the 
Universe, R . : 

2. Moulding or forming theuniverse. . 

1884 G. Macvonatp Uusfoken Sern, 204 To the tides of 
whose harmonious cosmo-plastic life all his being thence- 
forward lies open for interpenetration and assimilation. + 

Cosmopoclicy. zonce-wd. =Cosmorouirisu, * 

1813 Suetiry Let. to Hoge 7 Feb.-in Dowden Life 1. vii. 
34x, L have not abated an tote of the infidelity or.cosmo- 
policy of it [Queen Stab}. i Geren ne Ree 

Cosmopolitan (kpzniopp'litin), a and sé.” [f. 
pi eee sad eAN; cf. weetropolitan.] -_ °° 2 

A. adj. et ee de gat. By va BA 
:1, Belonging. to all: parts of the’ world; not 
restricted to any one country or its inhabitants. . . - 

1848 Mitt Pol, Zcoiz, 1L-m1, xvii. 113 Capital is becoming 
mbre and more cosmopolitan. 1865 Grote Plate I. iv. 15x 
The mixed and cosmopolitan character of the Alexandrine 
population” 2869 R. Sexis Adv. Affoat u. 670 They 
were of the cosmopolitan sailor class. + 


- found in all or many countries. 


or are suited to, a range over many different 
countries ; free from national limitations of attach- 
ments. - . os he Satie oe te 

1844 Esterson Lect. Yung. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 206 The 
legislation of this country should become more catholic and 
cosmopolitan than that of any other. .x847 Dicxens Leé#. 
(x880) [. 179 He is of acosmopolitan spirit. 1848 Macauray 
Hist. Eng, 1, 212 That cosmopolitan indifference to consti- 
tutions and-religions which is often observable in persons 
whose life has been passed in vagrant diplomacy. . — - 
‘8. Nat, Hist. Widely diffused over the globe; 

1860 Gosse on, Nat. Hist. 38 A few kinds seem, indeed, 
cosmopolitan, but the great majority have a limited range. 
1875 Lyett Princ. Geol, IL nt. xxxv. 272 Plants..many of ° 
which possess such unlimited powers of diffusion as to be 
almost cosmopolitan in their range. 

B. sb. = CosMopoxite, ; 

1645 Howey Lett. (1650) 11. Vote Poem, Every ptound 
Ma: Be “one’s country—for by birth each ‘man te <a this 
world 2 cosmopolitan. 1868. Epwarps Raleigh VL. xxiii. 
520 He was no cosmopolitan. He was an Englishman-of 
the English. 1875 MertvaLe Gen. Hist. Rome xxvii.(1877) 
189 The cultivation of the ideas of Greece. .transformed the 
children of Quirinus into mere cosmopolitans. _ 

Cosmopolitanism (kgzmepg'litiniz’m). [f.. 
prec. + -1S3.] : aes: 

1. Cosmopolitan character ; adherence to cosmo- 
politan principles. 7 ' 

1828 CaRtyLe Afisc, (1857) I. 217 A certain attenuated 
cosmopolitanism had taken place of the old home feeling. 
1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 374 In her vain striving after cos- 
mopomseem--he [Quinet] recognised the secret of Italy’s 

jecrepitude. . a 

2. Nat. Hist. World-wide distribution. : 

1870 RoLLESTON A aint. Life Introd. 123 A nearer approach 
made to cosmopolitanism than is usual amongst Insects, . 

Cosmopo:litaniza'tion. rare. [f. next-+ 
-ATION.] | The action of making, or fact-of be- 
coming, cosmopolitan. . soon 

1889 Cornhill Mag. Oct. 427 Symptoms of this dead-level 
cosmopolitanisation of the world’s flora," . : 

Cosmopolitanize (kpzmopg'litansiz), v | [f 
COSMOPOLITAN + -IZE.] a. ¢rans. To make: cos- 
mopolitan, b. zzz, To act the cosmopolitan. ° - 

Hence Cosmopo'litanized, Cosmopollitaniz- 
ing p/l. adjs. 5 of Br? 

1876 W, C, Russexn Js he the Man? l, 19 Uf the army fails 
to cosmopolitanize 2 man there is no hope for him, 2883 
Pall Mali G. 24 Apr. 4/2 The cosmopolitanizing influences 
that have penetrated so many of the rural districts. x89 
Sat. Rev. 1 Aug. 149/2 A cosmopolitanizing Radical. 

Cosmopolite (kpzmp'pdleit), sb. and a. [ad. 
Gr. xooporodls-ns citizen’ of the world, f. xédapo-s 
world + zoA(rqs citizen. Cf. mod.F. cosmopolite.| 

I. A ‘citizen of the world’; one who. regards 
or treats the whole world as his country; one who 
has no national attachments or prejudices. 

Common in the 17th. 3; but app. revived carly in the 
igth c, and often contrasted with satriof, and so‘cither re- 
proachful or complimentary, To this zgthe. revival nearly 
all the derivatives belong. : 

(x598 Haxtuyr Vay. I. 6 To finde himselfe Cosmopolites, a 
citizen. .of the. .one mystical citic vniuersall, and so conse- 

ucntly to meditate of the Cosmopoliticall goucrnment 
thereof] ¢1618 E. Botton Ayfcrer. in Haslewood Aue. 
Crit. Ess. (x815) 11. 254 Thou standest charged with a four- 
fold Duty. TAS a Christian Cosmopolite. 2. Asa Christian 
Patriot. .3.As a Christian Subject..4.As 2 Christian Pater- 
familins, ¢ 1645 Howext Le??, I. vt. ix, 1 came tumbling out 
into the World a pure Cadet, a truc Cosmopolite, not born to 

7 House or Office. 1657 W. Rumsey Organ, Sal. 
Ep. Ded. (2659) x5 He who findes out any thing conducing 
to humane health, is the best Cosmopolite. 1809 W. [rvixe 
Knickerb, (1861) 191 He was one of those vagabond cosmo- 
olites who shark about the world, as if they had no right or 
uisiness init. 2834 Mepwin Angler in Vales 11. 290 You.. 
have merged the patriot in thecosmopolitc. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 11. 332 Some had passed n great part of their lives 
abroad, and .. were mere cosmopolites, 2885 Tznnyson 
Hands all Round 3 That man’s the best Cosmopolite, Who 
Joves his native country best. — oni . 

2. transf. A peut or animal at home in all parts 
of the world. So of proverbs, legends; or the like. 

, 3832 Lye Prine, Geol, 11, x91 Some specics of the vulture 
tribe are said to be true cosmopolites. 2853°G.. Jornston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1,37 Sea-Rocket..Acosmopolite, "2853 
‘Trencn Proverbs 42 There are others[proverbs].. which we 
meet all the world over. True cosmopolites, they seem<.to _ 
have made themselves an hoime'equally in all {lands}... 
£8. A man of this world, a worldling, Ods. -"’ 

1614 T. Avams Devil's Banguéé 166 The vanitic of carnall 
ioyes, the vanitie of vanities, are as bitter to vs, as pleasant 
to the Cosmopolité or worldling. 1657 Reve God's Plea 
80 The Deyvill .. hath an Incorporation of Cosmopolites, an 
Host of Lucte-worms. serge et kee 
* Bi attrib,.ond adj.=CosMoroLiran a, ¢ 7’ |” 

1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 20x Compuiictious vidoes of 
-ecosmopolite patriots. 1853 Dana ‘Crust, 3553 These 
are cosmopolite species. 1842 Memvars Pom. Emp. (1865) 
VI. Sill. 327 His doctrines were essentially cosmopolite: 
1872 Bacenor Physics §- Pol. (3876) 177 The existence of 2 
cosmopolite Church... 0. te te ee 
* Cosmopolitic (kpzmoppilitik), a. and yd. rare, 
[f. Cosmovonire +10, after Zolétic.] ao 

A. adj. =COSMOPOLITAN, +. vee fe 

1824 De Quincey ‘ie (2863) XII. 149 oe formation ry 2 
great primary state-body, or cosmopolitic Arcopagus.: 1 
Slackw. Mag. LX. 48: ‘Why to the Hotel de Fisurope ?z.t 
hate these cosmopolitic terms. Bite Jems ee Se 8 oe 


COSMOPOLITICAL. 


B.-sb. (pL) -World-politics, 
_ 0 L, Hunt Autobiog. Ils xv. 202 
cosmopolitics of [Keats's] Hyperion. = 
_Cosmopolitical (kgzmopdlitikil), a. ‘[f as 
prec. +-AL, after political.]. Relating to all states 
and polities ;. belonging to universal polity. . - 

‘zg98 [See CosmoroxiTE]: -x798 W. Tayzor in Afouthly Rev, 
XXVIig6r It discusses the possibility of a cosmopolitical 
federation. ‘2860 Masson in Macnz. Mag. 1. 173 Exhibit- 
ing <a nobler, 2 more commanding cosmopolitical spirit. 

. 1887 Lowett Dentocr. 196 Kant says somewhere, that..the 
memory of man-will liave room only for those [transactions] 
of supreme cosmopolitical importance: . 

Cosmopolitism (kpzmp politiz'm). [f Cosito- 
POLITE + *1sa. ‘Cf. F. ‘cosmopolitisme.] = Cosmo- 
POLITANIS3I. 5 

1797 W. Tavtorin Monthly Rev. XXIV. 515 To found an 
academy for educating young men in the principles of cos- 
mopolitism, 1809-10 CoLerivGe Friend (1865) 189 The false, 
philosophy. .which would persuade him that cosmopolitism 
is nobler than nationality. 2840, Mitt Déss. §- Dise, (1859) 
II-284'That general fusion of races and nations, which .. 
prepared the way for the cosmopolitism of modern times. ~ 

Cosmorama (kezmorama), mod. f.' Gr. 
dop-os World + Spaz spectacle: Also mod. Fr.J 

1. A. peep-show containing characteristic views of 
all parts of the world. 

Originally the title given to a public exhibition in Regent 
Street, ‘London; afterwards taken by other shows of ‘all 
the world in a box.’ = 
- 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 493 The whole beats panorama, 
and cosmorama, and Covent-Garden scenery to boot. 1836-9 
Dickens. Sé. Bos, Vanxhallby ai The templesand saloons 


The transcendental 


and cosmoramas and fountains gli +. before our eyes. 
1848-9 Soutney Coun: Bk. IV. 715 Wax and composition 
casts. .exhibited:in the Cosmorama in Regent Street, 

2: transf. & fig. A peep-show of the world: in 
quot. 1852 applied to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

182 Bp. Worpsworrn Occas. Seri. Ser. 1. 26 In this 
Industrial Cosmorama, we do not see the names of many 
who have, perhaps, contributed most effectively to the pro- 
duction ofthe marvellous works. 1881 Myers Vordsworth 
i.z2 ne cpeenons of his spirit and the cosmorama 
of the external world, ‘ 

‘Cosmoxamic (kezmoremik), a [f. prec. + 
+10.] . Bélonging to, or of the nature of, a cosmo- 
rama, or, peep-show. 

1836 Ferien. Rev. XVII. 60 While we are looking into 
the history of Venice, of Florence [etc.], we have a cosmo- 
ramic: view of each of those states, but we can never embrace 
a panoramic outline of the whole of Italy. 877 Morty 
Crit, Misc. Ser. ut. 381 Some glittering masque and cosmo- 
ramic revel. 1887 J%aes (Weekly éd.) 24 Jurie 7/3, 86 cos- 
moramic views and peep shows, | . 

| Cosmos ! (kp'zmps). Also 7 cosmus, 9 kos- 
mos. fa, Gr, ebopos corder, ornametit , world. or 
imiverse (so called;by Pythagoras or his disciples 
‘from its perfect order ond_arrangement’).}. 
~le-Tlié world or universe as an ordered. and 
harmonious system.. os a : 
_ x60 But wer Anthroponiet. xv. 149 As the greater World 
is called Cosmus from the beauty thereof, 1848 tr. Alva. 
boldé's Cosmos (Bohn) Tf, 53 In this work I use the word 
Cosmos. .[as] the assemblage of all things in heaven and 
earth; the universality of created chings, constituting the 
perceptible world. 286g Grote Plaéo I. i. 12 The Pytha- 
goreans conceived the Kosmos, or the universe, as one single 
system, geherated out of numbers, x869 Paituirs Vesuv. 
xii, 324 A complete history of volcanos should .. be in har- 
mony with the foal Hitoey oF thecosmos. 1874 BLackic 
Self Cult. rz Were it not for the indwelling reason the world 
would be a chaos and not a cosmos. ss Se 

--b. transf. An ordered arid harmonious system 
(of ideas, existences, etc.), e.g, that which .con- 
stitutes the sum-total of ‘:experience’. : 
1882 T, H. Green Proleg, Bihice § 245 Sensations which 
do not amount to perceptions, ¢ no lodgment in the 
cosmos of our experience, ddd nothing to our knowledge. 
1885 Cropp Myths. § Dr. 1. iii. 155 The confusion which 
reigns in his [man’s] cosmos ext: to his notion of what is 
in the:mind and what is out of it. © -- i y 
-2. ‘Order, harmony ;"the opposite of chaos. 
+1858 Cantyte Jredk, Gt, 11.1, Hail, brave Henry .. still 
visible as a valiant Son of Cosmos and Son of Heaven. 1872 
Minto Eng. Prose Lit: 1, iii. 187 Work, the panacea which 
alone, brings order out of confusion, cosmos out of chaos, 

“+Cosmos?, Ods. -Also’ 7 cossmos, cosmus. 
Early form of Kouniss.~: ~ . 

[App* due to some‘error‘of transcription.) (> 

198 Haxtuyr Vay. I-97 Their drinke called Cosmos, 
which is mares milke. ., 2602 R. Jonnson, Kingd. & Conuw, 


(2603)'167 As the Arabians, so they [Tartarsl, delight in. 


sower- or cosmus.’ ‘2630‘Cart. Saari -Zrav. 27 In 
Summer they drinke most.Cossmos: ©  . - -  - A 
+Co'smosie. Obs. xare=4, =Costios. -  - ~ 
1600. Tournzur Metamorph. vii, The formed Chaos of this, 


Cosmosophy, -tellurian': see Cosnio-. 

smmoephere ‘(kp'zmo,sfiea).” [f. (Co8ato- + 
Sruere.| ‘See quot. ° Ge hairee Mate soe ‘ 
“286g Wenster, Cosizosphere, an apparatus forshowing the 
position of the earth, at any given time, with respéct*to-the 
fixed stars. . It. consists, of a hollow glass-globe, on.which’ 
are depicted the stars forming the constellations, and within, 


which is a terrestrial globe, - pence “3 
“+ Cosmotecttixe.' Obs. ‘rare—?, " [f. Costio- 
+L, tectitra covering.]. World-envélope. 

31624 F. Warre Repl, Fisher. 448 Thé flies ‘wing ... nay be 
thinned, extended, and inlarged, to make a case..to put-the 
whole world into;.This fictlous Cosmotecture and.case.-.= - 


t 
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- Cosmotheism (kpzmop?iz'm). rare. [f. Cos- 
MO- +-THEISN.] -The -belief or doctrine that 
identifiés God with the universe ; pantlieism. * 

1825 CoLentpce in Reuvz, (1836) 11..326 The sacerdotal re- 
ligion of Egypt had .. degenerated from the patriarchal 
monotheism into a pantheism, cosmotheism, or worship of 
the world as God. _/did. 350 Cosmotheism, or identification 
re with the ee pe'tik) tf 
. Cosmo c (kpzmope'tik), a. [f. Gr. type 
*xoopoderin-ds, f, xébopo-s world + Serkds positing ; 
cf. xoopobérns regulator of the world.) That posits 
or assumes an external world. 

Cosmothetic Idealisi, aterm applied by Hamilton to that 
theory of tion which posits the existence of an ex- 
ternal world, while denying that we have any immediate 
knowledge of it. 

x8: ux W. Haauiton Afetaph. (1877) I. xvi. 295 Those. . 
HH etical ists or Cosmothetic Idealists. 868 Bain 
Alent. § Alor. Sc.209 (Hamilton) ‘The phrase ‘ Cosmothetic 
Idealism’; meaning that an External World is supposed 
apart from our mental perception, as the inconceivable and 
incomprehensible cause of that perception. 

Cosmothe‘tical, a. [f.as prec. +-AL.] = prec. 

1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 652 This man is a Cosmothetical 
Idealist: that is, an Idealist who postulates an external 
universe as the unknown cause of certain modifications we 
are conscious of within ourselves, and which, according to 
his view, we never really get beyond. 

Cosmo-zoism : see Cosmo-. 

Coson, -age, etc. obs. ff. CozEn, etc. 

Co-so‘nant, @. vare—'. [Co- 2.] Sounding 
alike, riming. 

1856 Titan Mag. Dec, 486 Latin verse-writers constructed 
pared metres by syllabic quantities, and not by co-sonant 
endings. 3 

Co-sounding: see Co- pref 2. 

Co-so’vereign. [Co- 3 b.] A joint sovereign ; 
a, fellow-sovereign. 

1793 I. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) 1V. 45 He proceeds .. to 
act as co-sovereign of the territory. 1888 Z/mes 30 June 5/2 
(Opening of Reichstag) On his right .. a galaxy of all his 
chief co-sovereigns. 

So Co-so’vereignty. L 

ry71z Loud, Gaz. No. 5050/2 The Canton of Berne shall be 
admitted into the Co-Sovercignty of the common Bailliages. 
x8ox, W. Taytor in Monthly Mag, X1. 646 Each. .merging 
his local sovereignty in the extended co-sovereignty, 

Cosp. dial. [OE. cosp, also cops a shackle, etc. 
= 08. cosp: see Cors.] 

1. Ahasp; =Cors 2. 

14.. [see Cors 2]. xs7z MS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp., Can- 
terb., For a hooke & cospe and a, catche for the entre dore. 

2. (See quots.) 

2847-78 Hatruwett, Cos, the cross bar at the top of a 
spade. 1863 Morton CycZ. Agric. Gloss,, Cosp (Heref.', 
the head of aplough. 1884 Hottann Ciesh, Gloss.(E.DS.', 


* Cos, (x) the cross piece at the top of a spade handle; (2) 


frequently used for the head. 
o-species : see Co- pref. 3b. 

Co-sphered, fa. pple. [Co-1.] Placed in 
the same sphere, ee ered together. 

1820 Lams Ziia@ Ser. 1. ii, At that moment. -he is on. .Par- 
nassus—or co-sphered with Plato. 

Co-spire, Co-splendour: see Co- grée/. 1, 3.2. 

+ Coss, sd. Obs. Also cosse. fa . obs. F, 
cosse, ad, It. cosa thing, a translation of Arab. 


3, shad ‘ thing’, the term applied to the unknown 
ue g 


quantity (or «) of an equation, etc.] In Rule of 
Coss, an early name for Algebra. 

1570 DeE-Math. Pref. 6 That great Arithmeticall Arte of 
ZEquation ; commonly called the Rule of Coss, or Algebra, 
1579 Dicces Stratiot. 55 This Art of Algebra or Rule of 
Cosse as the Italians terme it. 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), 
Cosse and Cossick, the old Word for Algebra. 1796 Hutron 
Math, Dict. 1. 335 Coss, Rule of, meant the same as 
Algebra, by which name it was for some time called, when 
i luced into Europe through the Italians, who 
named it Regola de Cosa, the Rule of the thing; the une 
known quantity, or'that which was required in any question, 
being called cosa, the thing. ‘ 

_|| Coss, cos (kgs), 50.2. Anglo-Indian, Also 7 
(course, courss), 9 cose, kos, koss. (//. same 
as sing.) [o. Hindi 20s, Pali Zoss:—Skr. kroga a 
measure of distance, ‘but orig. ‘a call, calling dis- 
tarice{ cf. Coozz.] aay Rees a 

A measure of length in India, varying in different 
parts.from a4 miles or more down to about 1}. 

* Actual measurement of road distance between 5 pair of 
Akbar's £os-stindrs (coss-pytamids) near Delhi, gave a meati 
of 2m. 4f. rs8yds’ (Yule). . > 

x6x6 Terry in Purchas Pilgrims II. 1468 (Y.) The length 
of those.. Provinces is:.x000 Courses, every Indian Course 
being two English miles. 1677 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 63 
A pilgrimage to Asmeer albeit a -hundred and thirty course 
or two hundred English miles distant thence. 1753 Han- 
way Trav. (1762) HU. xiv. v. 363 zofe, They reckon it two 
hundred and two coss, each coss of four thotisand yards: 


|, 3836 § Quiz Grand Master tv. 76n0te, Te is calculated, that 


an Indian coss is an English mile and a half; but it differs 
in the eastern and western parts. 1884 E. ARNOLD in Con 
temp. Rev. oe 422 A Koss and a half of a Koss went they. 
Coss, sb.8 Sc..[f.next-verb.] Exchange, barter, 
2637 D. Dickson Pract, Wes. (2845) 1x50 Here we have 
ie A coss and quitting of ail other things that he may get 
rgsG.  E mee . : 
Coss, 2. Chiefly:Sc. Forms:+5 couss; 5-6 
cose,’ 6..0ois(s, :do08, coase, -6, g.coss.. [OF 


| uncertain derivation and. history. .--Cf._(old. and 


-COSSET: 
dial.) F.-cossozt a re-seller, one who buys and sells 
over a odefroy) = It. cozzone ‘a horse- 
courser’ (Florio) :—L. cdcz5nem a broker. 

But of these words the -on- is an integral part; hence the 
derived vb, is in L. cdciénd77, It. cozzonare, and this would 
not naturally become coss in English. There is also the 
difficult question of the relation of coss to Corse v. and to 
Scorce w., in the same sense, as to which see the latter.} 

trans, ‘To barter, exchange, Also absol. 

1470 Henry Iallace x. 470 Bruce said : Fer ma on this 
day we haiff losyt, Wallace ansuerd: Allace, thai war 
ewill cosyt {v.». coist]. x4.. Lyarde in Rel. Ant. VW. 281 
Coussid awaye at Appilby faire, As Ye makis bargans, 2 
horse for a mare. %g23 Dovauas Ziveds 1x. v. 188 The 
traste Alethys With hym hes helmys cossyt (v7. cosit; 
Virgil 1x, 307 galeam pernintat), And: gaue him his. 1g70 
Regent's Trag. ii. in Sempill Ballates 70 Steilling vp ane 
close, Possest in purpois, lyfe for lyfe to cose. 1§73 Davin- 
son Cont, Vorichines xlvi, (Jam.), Let not the lufe of this 
lyfe temporall. .Stay you to cois with lyfe celestial. 1580 
Barnet Aly, C 1268 ‘To Cope, or coase, cambire. 1808 
Jamieson, Coss, to exchange. Loth., Berwicks. 

Hence Co'ssing (+ costing) vbl. sh. 

1597 MontcomeriE Cherrie § Slae 793 Sic coissing but 
loissing All honest men may vse. 15997 Skene De Verb. 
Sign. s.v. Bote, In all excambion, or cossing of Jandes. 
3617 Marxuan Cazal. ut. 136 ‘She mystery of Horse-cosing. 

oss, obs, f. Kiss sé., Cos. 

Cossack (kpsék). Also 6 .Cassacke, 7 Cos- 
sache, -aque, Cassok, Kosack, 7-8 Cosack, 
-ak, 8 Cossac, 9 Cossacque, Kozack, -ak. [a. 


Turki 5173 guzedy adventurer, guerilla. ‘In India 


it became common in sense of predatory horseman, 
freebooter’ (Yule).] 

Name of a warlike Turkish people now subject to 
Russia, occupying the parts north of the Black Sea. 
From them thePolesorganized a body of light horse- 
men, in which capacity they now form an important 
element of the Russian army. Also a/érté. or adj. 

xsg8 Hak uyt Voy. 1. 388 The Cassacke beares his felt, 
to force away the raine. 1687 Rycaut Hist. Turks U1. 231 
The Piracies and Depredations of the Cosacks in the Black 
Sea, _ 1698 Crutn A/uscouy 126 The Cossacks .. were a cer- 
tain Body of Soldiers, Established for the Guard of the 
Frontiers. 1753 Hanway V'rav. (1762) I. uu. xv. 64 The 
Cossacks are a species of Tartars; their name signifies free- 
booters. 1822 Byron Yuan vin. Ixxiv, The Kozacks, or, if 
so de please, Cossacques. /did. x. li, The parries He 
made ’gainst Cossacque sabres. 189g Tennyson Charge 
Lt. Brigade iv, Cossack and Russian, Reel'd from the 
sabre-stroke Shatter'd and sunder’d. ¢vansf 1877 C. 
Grixiz Christ xxv. (1879) 271 To hold these fierce Cossacks 
of the age in check. 

Hence Cossa‘ckian, Cossa‘ckic «. (rare), per- 
taining to the Cossacks, 

1816 Gentl, Mag. LXXXVI.1. 211 Form of government 
.-entirely kozakian, 1824 J. Gucurist Etyur. Interpr. 14 
The origin of Cossackic and Hottentotic, and of all the 
languages, etc. 

Cosse, obs, f, Kiss sd,, Cosi, Cos. 

Cossen, obs. f. CozEN. 

+Corsser, coser. Obs. [f. Coss v. +-En1.] A 
dealer; a broker; a ‘ horse-corser’, So Cossery 
(in 5 cosert), barter, bargaining. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 684/40 Hie mango, a cosyr. 
2a 1400 Morte Arth. 1582 It come neuer of knyghthede .. 
To carpe of coseri, whene captyfis ere takyne. 
_Cosset (kp'sét), sb. Also 8 cossart. [Not 
found before the 16th c.: derivation uncertain. 

Prof, Skeat (Trans. Philol, Soc. 1889) has suggested that 
it is the same word as OE. cot-sata cot-sitter, dweller in a 
cot, cottar; cf. the Domesday forms, pl. coscez, cozets, cozes 
(s=#s), This is phonetically satisfactory, and the sense of 
‘lamb dwelling in a cot’ or ‘kept by a co/-saia or cottar’ 
finds support in_ It. casiccio a tame Jamb bred by hand, 
f. casa house; Ger. Aauslaim house-lamb and ‘pet’, is 
analogous. Cf. also ‘Cofts, lambs brought up by hand, 
cades’, Marshall Raval. Leon, E. Norfolk, 1787 (whence in 
Grose 1790), There is however a long gap between the 
coscez O Domesday and the cosse¢ of 1579, during which no 
trace of the word in either sense has been found. 

1. A lamb (colt, etc.) brought up by hand; a 
pet-lamb, cade-lamb. Also attrib. as cosset lamb. 

1599 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 42, I shall thee give yond 
Cosset for thy payne. 1613 W. Browne Sheph, Pipe Wks. 
1772 Ill. 39 The best cosset in my fold. 1626 Breron 
Pantastickes Apr. (D.), The cosset lamb is learned to butt, 
1674 Ray S. § £. C, Words 62 A Cosset Iambe or colt, &c. 
ie. a cade lamb, a lamb or colt brought up by the hand, 
Norf, Suff. 3749 W. Exus Sheph. Guide 77 A cossart- 
Zamé ‘in ‘Hertfordshire is one left -by its dam’s dying by 
disease or hurt before it is capable of getting its own living ; 
or is one that is taken from a. ewe that brings two or three 
or four lambs at a yeaning, and is incapable of suckling and 
bringing them all up, 1883 Sa. Rev. LVI. x09 The char- 
acter of’cosset Jambs is notoriously bad; and..the pet horse 
is, a8 a rule, 2 somewhat uncértain‘animalin-stable. -- 
-Q, Applied to persons, etc.:.A pet of any kind; 
a petted, spoilt child, : i let 

3596 NasHe Saffron Walden 143 Who but an ingrain 
cosset would keepe such a courting of a Curtezan, x6x4'B., 
Jonson Barth. Fair 1. i, L’am for the, cosset his‘ charge, 
2689 GAUDEN Tears of Ci. 595 Some are such Cossets and 
Tantanies that they congratulate their Oppressors and flatter. 
their Destroyers. «@x700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cosset, x 
Fondling Child. a@x825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Cosset,'a 
pet, something fondly caressed. - eras ee 

sb. In -liter 


To treat: as" 


-Cosset (kg'sét), v [f prec. 
use, chiefly of .19thc.]° zrans. 


| cosset’; to-fondle, caress, pet,-indulge, pamper: ---' 


COSSETY. 


‘1659 Gaupen Years of Ch. 373 Episcopacy .. was even 
paswperes. and cosetted by so excessive a favour. «@ 1825 
foray Vor. £. sluglia, Cosset, to fondle. 2857 Str F. Pat- 
Grave Norut. § Lng. 1. 800 Henry, so cosscted durin 
babyhood -and- boyhood by his. grandmother. x859 H. 
Kincstey G. Hamlyn xxvi. (D.), Thavs been cosseting this 
little beast up, 1860 Emerson Cond. Life i. (1861) 7 Nature 
ig no sentimentalist—does not cosset or pamper us. 

b. zzér. or absol. 

1871 B. Tayior Faust (1875) II. mt. 201 Probe and dally, 
cosset featly, Test your wanton sport completely. 31889 H. 
Wer Our Cats 1x Another [cat] would cosset up close to 
a sitting hen. 

Cosset, variant of Coss1p. 

Cossety (kp'stti), rare. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 
+-¥.] Fond of being cosseted; pertaining to 
cosseting. 

1887 Kentish Gloss., Cossety, used of a child that has been 
petted, and expects to be fondled and caressed. 1889 H. 
Wein Our Cats 61 The short-haired cat in general is. .more 
‘ cossetty’.. than its long-haired brother. /é/d. 120 Some 
cats are. .ever ready for cossetty attention. 

Cosshe, var. CosH Oés., hut. 

Cosshen, -yn, obs. ff. Cusuton, 

Cossherie, cosshirh, obs. ff. CosHEry. 

+ Co'ssic, a. Obs. [ad. It. cosstco, f. cosa, cossa : 
see Coss sb,!] Pertaining to algebra, algebraic. 

1557 RecorveE (¢f¢/e), The Whetstone of Witte, which is 
the seconde parte of Arithmeticke, containing the Extrac- 
tion of Roots, the Cossike Practice, with the Rules of 
Equation. /bid.S jb, Nombers Cossike, are soche as bee 
contracte vnto a denomination of some Cossike signe as 1. 
nomber, tr. roate, x square, r. Cube, etc. «1656 Br. Hart 
Via Media Rem. Wks. (1660) 367 Strigelius .. likens the 
place of predestination in Divinity to the Cossick Rule in 
Arithmetic. 1656 tr. Aobbes' Elem, Philos. (1839) 316 Alge- 
bra, or the analytics specious, symbolical, or cossick. 167 
Dary in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen (1841) H. 366 An universa 
series for any equation of two cossic notes. 1838-9 Hattam 
Flist. Lit 1. iti. 1. § 136. 242. 

Hence } Co'ssicly adv., algebraically. 

1557 Reconrve HAedst. Sj, There bee some called nombers 
denominate vulgarely : and other bee called nombers deno- 
minate Cossikely. 

+Corssical, a. Ods. [f.as prec. +-AL.] = prec. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. ww. Pref. Tj, The ingeniouse Student, 
hauing any meane taste of cossicall numbers, shall finde 
them playne and casie, ror Jeake Body of A rith. 284 In 
substracting Cossical Fractions. [x801 Strutr Sorts & 
Past. w. ii, 278 note, Certain. .algebraic figures, called cos- 
sical signings, which increased the intricacy of the game. J 

|| Cossid (kp’sid). Anglo-[ndian, Also 7 cos- 
set, 8 cassid, [a. Arab. (and Pers.) SuolS gayid 


courier.] ‘A courier or running messenger’ (Yule). 

1682 W. Hepces Diary 20 Dec, (Y.), Lreccived letters by 
a Cossid ., dated ye x8th instant from Muxodavad. 1696 
Ovincron Voy. Suratt 416 (Y.) Word was brought .. of a 
Cosset’s Arrival with Letters from Court, be in J. Long 
Select, Rec. Govt. 3 (¥.) Our packets may be forwarded 
much faster by Cassids. 1803 WeLuincton in Gurw, Desf. 
IZ. 159, I wish that you would open a communication by 
means of cossids with the officer commana ty .. in the fort 
of Songhur. 1879 C. R. Low $ral. Gen. Abbott iii. 245 A 
cossid arrived from Cabul bringing the Shah's reply. 

Cosside, obs. f. dissed: see Kuss v, 

Cossing : see Coss v. 

Cossoner, obs. f. CozENER. 

Cossyrite (kpsircit). J. [Named 1881 
from Cossyra, ancient name of the island Pantel- 
laria, between Sicily and Africa: see -ITE.] A 
silicate of iron found in lava. 

1882 Dana Alin, App. iii. 31 

+ Cost, 54.1 Obs, [ONorthumb. cos¢, a, ON, 
kostv trial, chance, state, condition, quality, etc. 
= Goth, Aestzes proof, trial -—OTeut. *kes-dees, from 
weak grade hus- of heus-, haus-, kus-, to taste, 
prove, choose: cf, OF. costian, Ger. hosten to try, 
prove, taste; also L. guestus, gustdre, Gr. yed(c)av, 
to taste. See also Cusr.] : 

1, Way, manner; available course ; contrivance. 
Needes cost: in the way of necessity, necessarily. 
The OE. phrases wigum coste, alre coste, appear 
to survive in the moder a¢ any cost, which is now, 


however, in sense referred to Cost sd.2 

cgoo Durhant Ritual (Surtees Soc.) 108 Jueffabilibus 
modis, vnaseeccendlicvm costvm, Jéid. 113 Ullo modo, 
wnigvm coste. ¢xx7% Lamb. Hom. 21 We ne_majen alre 
coste halden erist bibode. c¢x20g Lay. 13769 Nus fe cost 
nan oder, 13325 £2. Z. Advit. P, B.1478 Pe candelstik bi 
a_cost watz cayred pider. ¢ 1386 Craucen Kud.’s 7. 619 
Needes cost he moste himselven hyde. ¢13449 Pecoci 
Repr. 1. ii, x42 This word ‘graucd ymage’ bitokencth,: 
needis cost, .a feyned graued God, let ca aan, oe 

2. A quality, characteristic, habit; disposition, 
nature, kind, character. Oftenin pd. ”, : 

exx78 Lamb. Hom,29 He haued pes deofles costes pet a 
fested and a ded uuel. | ¢ 1200 ORIN 8056 And son summ 
icc Wass waxenn mann, Pa flawh I childess cosstess, - ¢ 1250 
Gen, § Ex, 3327 Knewen he no3t dis dewes cost, ¢x340 
Ibid. 8179 (Fairt.) pe ie pat kinde was of coste, ¢ x340 
Gaw, § Gr, Kut, 1849 Who-so knew pe costes pat knit ar 
pber-inne. ax4q40 Sir Degrev. 364 What schuld ye do a this 
place, Swych costus to iythe? Se 4 


“Cost, (kpst), 2.2 Also 3 cousat, 4-6 coste,'§ 
cooste, Se. coist. [a. OF. cost, const (now cot), 
=Pr, cost, Sp, and It. costo, £. Rom. vb. costare + see 
Cost v. The Rom. sb. (with fem, costa) has, like 


the vb., been widely adopted in Teutonic, Slavonic, 
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and-Celtic: cf. OHG. 4osta, MHG, ‘and MLG. ; 
koste, kost, mod.G. sost; MDu. cost, Du... £ost; 
Icel. fostr, Sw., Da. host; Polish Zoszt, Russ. 
foshti; Irish cost, cosd, Welsh cost.] : - 

1. That which must be given or surrendered in 
order to acquire, produce, accomplish, or maintain 
something; the price paid for a thing. : 

Prime cosé:'the first or original cost of production, with- 
out any charges for distribution; the price at which a mer- 
chant or dealer buys, as a Sepsis to that at which he sells ; 
in this case commonly called cosé Cae . 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 13374 (Cott.) Left pai noght for cost né 
suinc, And god wine tea pai for to drinc. 1428 in Heath 
‘Grocers’ Conip. (1869) 6 Tymber with the coste and cariage. 
1471 Rirtey Comp. Alch. vy. in Ashm. (1652) 158 Medyll 
wyth nothyng of gret cost. 1526 TinpaLe Luke xiv. 28 
Which of you disposed to bilde a toure, sytteth not doune 
before, and counteth the cost? 1614 Br. Hatt Aecoll, 
Treat. 670 For cost of clothes, for price of vessels. ¢x724 
Swirt Drafier’s Lett. vii, Some small quantity which was 
sold below the prime cost. 1776 Anam Satu J7, Nu 1. vii. 
I. 57 In common language what is called the prime cost of 
any commodity does not comprehend the profit of the 
person who is to sell it again. 185x Kincstey Yeast 2o1 
Dealing out flannel and sheeting a little below cost price. 
31868 Rocers Pol. Econ. ii, (ed. 3) 7 The aggregate amount 
of labour expended on objects and services is called the cos¢ 
of production. : 

‘tb. Outlay, expenditure, expense. Ods. 

13386 Cuaucer Frankl, 7. 829 Aurilius, that his cost 
hath al for-lorn. 1463 Bury IVills (Camden) 20 To spare 
for no coste that this be doo. 3545 Ascnam To.rofh. (Arb.) 
122 Better is cost upon somewhat worth than spence vpon 
nothing worth. 1599 Suans, A/uch Ado 1. i. 98 The fashion 
of this world is to avoid cost, and you encounter it. x6rx 
Biste 1 Chron. xxi. 24, I will not .. offer burnt offerings 
without cost. 1709 ADpison Tatler No. 24 ? 12 No Art or 
Cost is omitted to make the Stay. cagreeable. 

+c. pl. Expenses, charges. Ods. exc, as in 2. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 13401 (Cott.) Sir architricline, Yat. costes 
to pe bridal fand. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Hv, With- 
oute grete costes and expenses. 1568 Grarron Chron. II, 
305, will delyver you a certaine some of moncy to pay 
your costes in your lodgings. 1669 WortipcE Syst. Agric. 
xii. § 5 (1681) 259 The Dace .. doth very well in Fish-ponds, 
if any think it worth their costs and pains to keep them 
there. 1793 W. Rozserts Looker-on No. 71 (1794) LIT. 102 
(This) induces all that can afford the costs..to send their 
children abroad. 

2. Law. (pl.) The expenses of litigation, prose- 
cution, or other legal transaction ; cs. in an action 
at law, those allowed in certain cases by law or 
by the court in favour of the winning and against 
the losing party. 

1340 Ayend, 40 bs ualse demeres, pet..dop maki pe greate 
costes, and nimep be greate yefpes. 1503-4 «ict 19 Hen. 
VII, c. 36 Pream., Sir William .. had jugement to recovere 
for his seid mayme and costes of the same suyte Miiiij li, 
1538 Starkey England u. ii. 1go The party condemnyd.. 
schold ever be awardyd to pay costys, 1768 BLacksToNe 
Come, II. 399 Thus much for judgments; to which costs 
are a necessary appendage. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 
535 If a trustee sues in Chancery for the trust estate, and 
obtains a decree, with costs. /did. V. 613 [The judge] dis- 
missed the bill, but without costs. 1892 Mewspr., Police 
Cases, Fined ss. and costs. Jfod. Each party to pay their 
own costs, Thejudgement does not carry costs. 

3. ¢ransf. Expenditure of time, labour, etc. Also 
in pl. (005.). ‘: ; 

cx300 A. Adis. 7363 Swete is love of damosele; Ac hit 
askith costes feole! ¢1340 Gazw. & Gr. Ant. 750 Carande 
for his costes, lest he ne keuer schulde. ¢ xgs0 St. CuthZert 
(Surtees) 7824 Some of paire felawschip pai lost, And of pair 
bydin all pair cost. 3477 Norton Ord. Alch. Proem in 
Ashm, (1652) 8 They leese their Costs [=pains], as men see 
aldaye. 1586 Bricut Mfelanch. Pref., Ina simple phrase 
without any cost or port of words, 1676 Hones /éfad 1. 
154 After so much cost Of time and blood. 1876 ‘I'rr- 
VELYAN Afacau/ay I. ii. 63 Intent on amusing themselves at 
any cost of time or trouble, 

+4. concr, That on which money, etc. is ex- 
pended; acostly thing. Ods. rare. 

1388 Wyctr Dan. xiv. 7 [Bel. § Dr. 8) Who it is that 
etith these costis [x6xx expenses]. a@x4oo-so Alerander 
4180 It kindils on a lowe..And many costious costis con- 
sumes in-to askis. x597 Suans. 2 Hen, LV, 1. iii. 60 Like 
one, that drawes the Modell of a house Beyond his power 
to builde it; who (halfe through) Giues o’re, and leanes his 
part-created Cost A naked subiect to the Weeping Clouds, 
€ x600 — Sous, Ixiv. ae Pie Ne Se 

5. Phrases.. ‘| Zo do or make cost(s), to be at 
cost: to be at expense; to spend money, etc.; ta 
incur or bear expense. Ols. (Cf, EXPENSE 3 b.).. 

1297 R. Giouc. Sess Po ys coust was al ydo. ¢2383 
Cuaucer LZ. G. 1. 1448 Hips. & ALedea, Al the cost I wele 
myn seluyn make. 31428 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 6 
For expenses and costis maad on our gardyne. 1465 
Paston Lett. No, 529 I1. 238 The coste that ye dede on me, 
x526 Tinpate Acts xxi. 24 Do cost on them. 1597-87, 
Howinsuep Chron. III, 1247/2 William the first lord Coniers 
..did much cost vpon Hornclie castell. ¢ 1638 Sat. Glise 
Assemd, in Maidment Sc. Pasguils (1868) 37 Lordlings.. 
rule the rost And forceth us to make the cost. 

1633 D. Rocers Yreat, Sacraments 11.78 We.. have. 

chosen ‘rather to be at cost with God, than to forgoe the 
knowledge of his truths. «1659 Br. Brownric Serve. (1674) 
Ii. 3 Obed-Edom had been at cost with God’s Ark. - - 
- be At (Cf eepor, of) any ‘one's cost. (} costs): 
at his expense (now usually implying loss or. 
detriment: cf: d). Ad the. cost of (something); at 
the‘expense of losing or sacrificing it,” So at /:tile 
cost, at any. cost, etc, i te 


Ae COSTS: yp 


1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 183 Al be bachelerye.she nom in 
ys companye And of.ys maynage, vp ys coust. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Prof. 799 [He] Shal haue a ‘soper at oure aller 
cost. -1474 Caxton Chesse 52 He was buryed at the costis 
and dispencis of the comyn good. 1523 Brapsnaw St. Wer. 
Surge it. 1157 Many shyps were made upon the kynges cost. 
2866 in Picton L'food Alunic. Ree. (x883) I. 48 To drink, .of 
his-lordships cost. 60x Suaks, Tiued, N. v.i. 327 Heere 
at my house,.and at my proper cost. 16xx Biure 2 Sav. 
xix. 42 Haue we eaten at all of the kings cost? 1724 De 
For Mem. Cavalier(1840) 115 We feasted at the enenry’s 
cost. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. Judia 111. 40 To expel the 
English at any cost from Shahpuri. 3862 Rusnin Munera 
P. (1880) 2 To increase the numbers of a nation at the cost 
of common health or comfort. 7 i 

+0. .Of (at, for) free cost: {ree of cost ; without 
payment, gratis. Obs. ad : 

crg9o Martowr Janst, Wks. (Rildg.) 93/1 Vl feed thy 
devil with horse-bread as long as_he lives, of free cost. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, Wi. 218 Tables. where all 
that desired it..were admitted to eat of free cost. ~ 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iii. 29 Cedar. .being to be had here 
at free cost. x82z Scorr Acuilw. it, Unwilling to quit 
good liquor when it was to be had for free cost. : 

a. Lo any one’s cost: resulting to his expense; 
hence, to his loss or detriment. , 

1g97 Suaxs. 2 Hen. JV, ui. it. 13 Hee is at Oxford still, 
is hee not? Sz. Indeede Sir, to my cost. 1647 CowLey 
Mistr., Thraldom iii, But quickly to my Cost I found, 
"Twas cruct Love..had made the Wound. 1745 P. THomas 
Frul. Anson's Vay, 21 We soon learnt to our Cost that we 
were far from, etc. 1865 Worpsw. IVaggoner 1. 87 He knows 
it to his cost, good man! 1834 Ht. Martineau Demerara 


iii. 4x It wears out fast..as Ican tell to my cost. : 
+e. Alore cost than worship, etc.: see quots.” 
Obs, exc. dial. : 


xsgt Harincron Ort, Fur. Advt. (1634) Aj, All their 
figures are cut in wood and none in metall, and in that 
respect inferiour to these, at least (by the old proverbe) the 
more cost the more worship, 1763 Foots Commissary i; 
You labour too hard... Ay... and for little or nothing + only 
victuals and cloaths, more cost than worship. x876 /hithy 
Gloss. s.V., ‘It's mair cost than worship', more expensive 
than useful. 1877 If, Peacock WM. IV, Linc. Gloss, 's.v. 
When anything costs much more than it is worth, it is said 
to be ‘more cost than worship’, ’ 

6. attrib, and Comd., as costfree, -neglecting ; 
cost price, see 1; cost-sheet, a table or state: 
ment showing the expense of any undertaking. 

x6xz-15 Br. Hart Coutempi. O. T. xviu.v, He would not 
serve God cost-free. 1631 QuarLes Samson Div. Poems 
(1717) 266 The cost-neglecting Cooks, 1820 T. Mircnecy 
A ristoph. I, 211 ‘That he Might his commons get cost-free. - 

+ Cost, 5.3 Obs. Also 5 cooste, 5~6 coste, 
6 coast(e. [OE. cost, ad. L. costs: (costos), a, Gr. 
xéoros= Arab. lauu3 gust, Skr. kustha (Yule), the 
thick aromatic root of the composite plant Asck- 
landia Costus, now Aplotaxis Lappa (Treas. of 
Bot.), a native of Cashmere, imported as a spicé 
by the Greeks and Romans.’ Thence transferred 
in the Middle Ages to another odoriferous plant.] 
The herb also called ALECOS? or COSTMARY. -. 

¢x000 Sax, Leechd, Il. 276 Wermod, betonica, redic, 
merce, cost. Jésd. III, 24 Wermod coforprote zncglisc 
cost. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvn. Nii. (1495), Lhe 
juys of warmode wyth powder of Coste. ¢xq400 Lan/ranc’s 
Cirurg. 57 Bi be cnoynture of hote oiles as oile of coste. 
ex440 Promp. Parv. 94 Cooste, herbe, costus. 3577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, w. (1586) 170 Of Barly, or Mallet, 
of Commin, of Coast. ‘1585 Liovp Treas. Health S viij, 
Coste or Detyn stampt & mixt with oyle, x§98 FLorio, 
Costo. the herbe Coaste or herbe Maric. . 

jt Occas. used in Lat. form costus, costitu. 

1589 Mornwync Zvonyit. 158 Sage, costum, rew, sothern- 
wood, 1912 Poutet’s Hist, Drugs I, 32 There are two sorts 
of this Costus, the sweet and the bitter, “4 

Cost (kest), sd.4 Her, Also 6 coste. [a, OF. 
coste (mod.F, céte) rib:—L. costa rib.] = Corse; 
but sometimes differentiated from it: cf. 1610. 

1872 Bosseweit lrworie 12 A ‘Coste’ is the fourth 
parte of the bende,.and-is called at somtime a Cotys, 
somtyme a Batune. 16x0 Guitiim Heraldry (1679) 44 He 
beareth ‘Or, 2 Bend Verrey, between 2 Cotises or Costs, 
Gules. did. 16 vy (1660) 6x When’ one of these 3s borne 
alone,:then shall you tearme it..a Cost; but if they. be 
borne by couples. :then you may name them Cotises. 2868 
Cussans'Her. iv. 57 The diminutives of the Bend ‘are the 
Bendlet ..which is half the width of the Bend; the Cost, 
or Cotice, which is half the Bendlet 3 and the Riband, half 
ofthe Cost, Costs never appear alone in a shield. : 

Cost, obs, f. Coast, side, rib, border, region, etc. 

Cost (kpst), v. Also 4-6 coste. Pa. t. and 
pple. cost; also in 4 pa. t. costed, costide, pa, 
pple. éoste.” [a. OF, coster, couster (mod. cotter). 
= Pr. and Sp. costar, Pg. custar, It. costarei—L. 
constare to stand together, stand firm, abide, be 
settled or fixed, stand .at a price, cost, “f.° cow: 
together + s#@re to stand. SRA 23 eat 

‘The. construction’ of this verb is idiomatic, and 


' for its analysis it is necessary to’go back to Latin, 


Hoe constitit mtht tribus assibus was ‘literally. © 


’ §this stood (to) me in three asses’. The dative of 
’ the person has in Eng. become an indirect ‘object, 


zo being never expressed ;. the Lat. locative (ablative 
or genitive) of the amount or price became ‘a 
simple object in French, and‘remains an _adver~ 
bial object in English, zz being never expressed.; 
Hence a natural tendency to view..the noun ex- 


“COST. 


pressing the price as a simple object, and the verb 
as transitive.- That it is yct really, intransitive 
is shown-by the fact that it has no passive either 
with the price or the indirect object as subject; 
‘ this’cost me nothing’ cannot be changed into 
‘nothing was cost me by this, or ‘I was cost 
nothing by this’. The adyerbial adjunct may also 
be expressed by an adverb as mach, little, more, 
tess, dear(ly (cf. Ii. caries constat): even here the 
tendency is to look upon much, little; ete. as adjs. 
used sabeeatively) a . . 

“L, To be acquired or acquirable at (so much), to 
‘come into one’s possession or be maintained at (an 
expressed price); t6 be of the price of, be bought or 
maintained for, necessitate the expenditure of (an 
amount specified, or indicated as much, Hitle, etc.), 
* 2386 CHaucer Prof. 962 And it shal coste noght. xs09~ 
10 Act-x Hen, VIL, c.20 §x Merchaundisez. .to be-valued 
after that they coste at the firste byeng. 1653 H. Cocasx tr. 
Pintd’s Tray, Vextv. 305 A great fire was kindled .. which 
costa great deal. 2748 De ods Lng. Tradesman i. (1241) 
1,6 [He] thereby knows what everything costs at first 
hand. 1881 Gorow. Sutn Lect. & £ss. 243 A burean that 

* cost forty dollars. 

. b. With, personal object (indirect): To bring 
or entail on (a person) in the way of expenditure ; 
to “stand (a person) in’ (so much). 

. * 1377 Laxct, P. PZ. B. Prol. 204 And pou3 it had coste 
{v.7. hadde costned] me catel, biknowen it I nolde. cz 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymton vi. 140, & [it] shold cost me all 
that I have in the worlde. 1538 Starwey England 11.4.175 
Hyt‘costyth hym more in nuryschyng hys famyly .. then 
before. 2604 Suaxs. Oth. u. iit, 93 His Breeches cost him 
but a Crowne. 1647 Be. Hare Rent. Wks, (1660) 7 That 
whatzoever it might cost him, I should be sent to the Uni- 
versity, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. iv. 9 For fear of 
‘losing thé mony I [a slave] cost him. 1799 H. Huxter 
St.Pierrés Sind. Nat, VL 593 Such an establishment 
would cost the State a very small matter. 1863 P. Parry 
Dockyard Econ.73 What will it cost him to set up the frame 
of such a ship, 

2. fig. To necessitate or involve the expenditure of 
time, trouble, or the like), loss or sacrifice of (some 
valued possession), suffering of (some penalty, etc.). 
2393 Gowzr Conj. I. 182 Which most is worth .. And 
costeth lest a man to kepe..I say it is humilite. 1535 
DALE 1 Chron, xiii, (xii-] 19 YT he fell vnto his lorde 

Saul, it mighte cost ys oure neckes, x99 Suaxs. Much 
Ado i, i. 387, 1am for you, though it cost mee ten nights 
watchings. 21633 G. Herserr Facule Prudentum, Good 
words are worth much and cost little. 12667 Mirroy P. L. 
L are To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe, 1719 
De For Crusoe (2240) I, ix. 150 Tt cost me_a month to 
shape it. 2974 Goipsu. Wat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 72 The 
construction of their’ combs, costs them a great deal of 
laboar.:, 1260 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. xiv. 99 The journey having 
cost a little more than rq hours. 1878 Huxcey Ph siogr. 
197 His eagerness to witness the spectacle cost him his fe. 
1874, Green Short Hist. ii.g8 The King’s violence .. cost 
him the support of the clergy, 
‘b. To cost (one) dear, dearly: to entail great 
expenditure or loss upon; .to involve a heavy 
penalty, nae: : 
-¢1320 Cast,. Love 10g2 att pee 
feore, He schal costen pe ful deore. ¢1320 Sir Ferumb. 
3494 A sholdedelyuery me out of prisoun..Coste hit no3t so 
dere. 1604 Suaxs, Off, v. ii 235 If thou attempt it, it will 
cost thee deere, 2634 Sin T. Herserr Yrav._121 This 
cruelfy cost him deerely afterwards. 1869 Lowrty Singing 

Leaves iii, And woe, but costme dear! 1276 Freeuan 

Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 162 ‘To Veep strict watch over the 


‘be at 


wolt him bugge to his 


city whose conqiest had cost William so dear. 
.FB2O8 persons: To incur e, 
charges’ ; quasi-trazs. to expend or spend (much, 
Little, aught, etc.).- Obs. ve oe 
€2320 Wracur 1k. (1220) 194 Riche men..pat costen so 
moche in grete lis, — Sel. Wks. IIL. 305 pei wolen 
make executours to coste moche bi somonyng fro place to 
place. _1382,-—~ Acts xxi. 24 Halowe thee with hem; and 
coste in hem, that thei schaue her heedis. cx420 Avow. 
Arth. xxvii, If thou hane 03te on hur coste. ¢1490 Promp. 
Parvo GIS. K) Costyn, or do cost or spendyn, exsferdo; 
_&. Comm, To estimate or -fix the cost of pro- 
duction ‘of an article or piece of. work. Hence 
Comnng vol. ee oe) : 

x ivrotinghant Daily Post 24 Jan. Managin:; 
Clerks, capable of costing, 2822 "4 die 3/3, 7 Joly 2 
Severe in economy of materials and in the costing’ of 
work. 1291-[bid. 28 Sept. 2/; Upholsterers? Trimmings — 
Wanted, a smart Young Man, for Costing Department. 

Cost,’ obs. f. Coasr, and aphetic f. Accosr. 
“It Costa, ‘(kpst%). -Pl: costes (kgst?): “The 
Latin word for ‘rib, applied in’ Natural History 
and Physiology. to. various ‘rib-like -parts, also 
(after mod.Romanic costa, ¥. caste, c6te side, border) 
to the edges of certain parts, © = gO 
;&. Anat, Krib. ‘b, Bot. The midrib of a leaf. c. Entom., 
The ‘rib’ or’ ‘vein’ ‘nearest to the anterior margin ‘of an 
insect’s wing; also the anterior margin itself. d. Conchol 
‘A sib-like ridge on’a Shell;ete, -- <0 . * ae 

- 2255 Treas, Bot, sy.) A leat ig he Marry coste.> 1866 
Tare Brit, Mollusks iv. 139°The disappearance of the 
cost upon the‘shell, “ x20 Bexriey Bot. 145 One 
central vein .. called. the midrib- or ‘costa. ~ 2272" Mrvaer 
Elent, Anat. 35 Each sib, or costa, has a double attachment 
tothe beekbone. 185 W.-Houvcutox Sh. Brit. Insects 27 
Costa, that is the front edgé of the wings. -x0z Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Costa..in Entomology, the vein next the anterior 
margin of the wing. edges lee ee - 
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“*Co'stable, a. Obs. [a. OF. coustable (ater 
cotttablé), §. couster to Cost.] Costly, expensive. 

1460 J. Russe. Bh, Nurture %3 Capon, Bakemete, or 
Custade Costable. x502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) 
IV. XRV. 311 That the faste be not to moche costable to bere. 

Costzform, bad form of Cost1rors. 

+Co'stage. Ods. Also 4 kostage, coustage, 
6 costag, ee AF. costage = OF. coustage, 
f. coster, couster to Cost.) 

‘Expense, expenditure, charge, cost. 

1327 in Pol. Songs (Camden 239 Whose rykeneth with 
knaves Huere coustage. ¢1306 Cuaucer Shifm. T. 45 Ful 
of diligence To do pliesaunce, and also gret costage. ¢1430 
Sir Gener. (Roxb.) 2302 Ye shal wende at my costage. 
1516 Plmupton Corr. p, cxxiv, Charged with all manner 
costage belonging to the said house and houshold. 1g7 
Haxsier Anc. Eccl, Hist. (1619) 327 He gave them their 
costage, to wit, necessary provision for their voyage. ae 
Petrus Fod. Regal. xix. 22 Wf any Miner or other take 
Costage of a Merchant. 

b. pl. Expenses, ‘charges’, ‘ costs’. 

€1330 R. Baussse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11917 Per ys no 
kyng dop suche costages, Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 
69 note, Ye grete comages exp’nces at I haue hadd. 
2514 in Eng, Gilds (1270) 145 Atte custages.,of the seid 
Maister and brethern of seid Gilde. 1670 Petrus od, 
Regal, 22 The Mine was found at his Costages. ; 

ostal (kpstal), a. (s6.) fa. F. costal (Paré, 


. pedlar, packman.] 


16th c.), adv med. or mod.L. costal-ts, {. costa rib: - 


see above.] 


1, Phys. Pertaining to or connected with the ribs. 

Costal respiration: respiration produced chiefly by the 
movements of the ribs; opposed to abdominal or diaphray- 
matic respiration. 

1624 T.  epcarat tyes st be deae ner iy pom 1 
pricke the costall membrane. 1836 Tonp Cy¢d. Anat. 1, 
21/1 The costal vertebra. 1878 Foster Phys. m. ii. § 1. 
259 The movement of the upper chest characteristic of 
female breathing, which is calfed costal. 

+b. (See quot.) Obs. 


1646 Sin T. Browse. Pseud. Ep, Wv. x. 203 Whereby are ex. ° s f ‘ : 
: costs and expenses incurred in working a mine, 


cluded all cetaceous. .fishes, many pectinall, whose ribs are 
rectilineall, many costal], which have their ribs embowed, 

2. Nat. /fist., ete. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of,a Costa, q.v. Hence costal-nerved adj. 

1839 Tooo Cycl. Anat, 11. g27/1 The costal nervure is the 
first Jongitudinal nervure of the wing. 1820 Gray Struct. 
Bot. iti. 3 4.92 Leaves. .Costal-nerved, the nerves springing 
from a midrib or costa. 


. 50. 
+1. The side. Obs. rare. 
1634 Malory’s Arth. vu. xii. (1816) 1, 235 Sir Beaumains 
smote him through the costal [ed. Caxtov cost) of the body, 

2. Anat. and Zool. Short for costal vein, muscle, 
plate, etc. 

1828 Starx Elem, Nat. Hist. 11. 405 Pelvis of five plates, 
supporting five costals. 1852 Topp Cyel. Anat. IV.1. 222 
‘Lhe great lateral costals, : 

Hence Covstally adv., in a costal manner, posi- 
tion, or direction ; in reference to the costa. 

Co-stander, [transl. L. and Gr. as in quot. 
1709: see Co-.] One who stands together with 
(others); =Consisrenv B. 2. 

2909 Je Jonson Clergym. Vadeot. u. 51 With these were 
the curwrapevo, costanders. .whohad their places amonzst 
the communicants..but were not admitted to the Holy 
Mysteries till the time of their penance was compl: 

1937 WaterLaxp Eucharist 521. «1773 A, Burtez More- 
able Feasts (12532) 1. 279 The fourth class of penitents were 
the consistents or costanders, 

Costard Sigs Also 5-6 costerd(e. 
[pep of English formation; not found in OF. 

ethaps f. OF, and AF. coste rib+-ARD, meaning 
a prominently 7ibbed apple, a sense which tag 
with the description of existing varieties so called.] 

L A kind of ape of large size. 

Often mentioned from 14th to 17th c., after which the 
word passes out of common use, still retained 
fruit-growers in the name of one or more varieties of apple 
identical with or derived from the original Costard. e 
latter is described by R. Hoge, British Pomology 1253, a5 
a large apple, distinctly five-sided, having five prominent 
ribs extending into the basin of the eye, and forming ridges 

the crown. A Kentish grower who has Martin's 
Costard, describes it in May 1292, as ‘a very Jarge apple, 
shape oval, very much abhed; watcag prover ing, 


Mise. T. R. B, 
le] cum ert 


™ 


f meliche in cul pes bel 

cayre. - 61430 Lyte, Min. Poents Pe Soe u 

be, Quemyngez, pestis, costardes, etiam 

. Promp: Par; 24 bard soon uiri— 

Titi. z51p in phigh i a Bi egtee-rg khong Tipe, 

et coster and wyn. 2: CON Lae 
Pofish Mass (Parker Soc. erchani 

of as the costar doth of 


the sacrament, as the S 
and of his other fruits. 1676 T, Grover in Phil, Trans. 
XT. 622 All sorts of English Apples, 2s Pear-mains, Pippins, 

ussefens, Costards. 1253 R. Hose Brit, Pomol. 62 The 
true Costard is now rarely to"be met with. Modern authors 
make the Costard synonymons with the Catsheed 5 but this 
is evenly a beghetg pines eT) both the Coeds and 
Costard as x er enumerates thr 
varieties of Costard in is forthe white, grey, and red... 

2. Applied humorously or derisively to the head. 
arch. (Ch. Coton y an a pa mn 

2§30 Patser- 670/s, I shall rappe on’ the costarde 
yorpiegs the ear ia r683 Dorie Royster Dt. ¥. (Atb.) 


‘ company, 
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COSTHAUNT. 


38, I knocke’ your costarde if ye offer to strike me. 160g 
Sans, Lear tv. vi, 247 Ice Oy bens your Costard, or m 
Ballow te the harder. 1674 Ray S. & &. Countrey Words 
(1691) 93 Costard, the Head. It is a kind of opprobrious 
word used by way of Contempt. 1818 Scorr Rob Ray xii, 
It’s hard I should pet raps over the costard, and only pay 
you buck in make-believes, 2820 Wenn Goethe's Faust t, 
xi. $6 Each other's costards let 'em split, 
+b. 7=Carp. Obs. 

a@x625 Fretcurr Woman's Prize ut. ¥, We make a close 
stool of your velvet costard. 

Costard. = Costrei, Costret. 

1503 Will of Ferrer (Somerset Ho.), Vnum ciphum vo- 
catlum) costerd. 17.. Unay MS. additions to Kay (in 
Halliwell), Costard. .(2) a flask, or flasket. 

+ Costard-jagger. Ods. rare—". [Cf Jaccer, 
‘Another name, apparently, 
for costard-monger [coster-monger]’ (Nares). 

1gts Barcray Egloges v.(N.), Coblers, or tynkers, or else 
costard-jaggers. 

Costard-monger, obs, f. CosreruoncEr. 

Costate (kpstelt), a. Nat. JHist. [ad. L. cose 
talus ribbed, having ribs, f. costa rib: see -aTR % 
2.) Having a rib or ribs; ribbed: see Costa. 

1819 Pantologia, Costate leaf, in botany, a ribbed leaf, 
188: H. 3. Brapy in Jrad. Microsc. Se. “fan. 61 The hody 
of the shell strongly costate, 

Costated, 2. =prec. 

1846 in Worcester. 1866 F.C. Rye Brit, Bectlez a 
Strongly custated or divided by longitudinal ridges. 2 
‘Yate. Brit. Mollusks iv. 139 Both the smooth form and the 
costated variety. 

Costa-to-, combining form of prec., as in cos- 
tato-venose a., having ribbed or rib-like veins. 

1866 Treas. Bet., Costatlo-nenore, when the yrarallel side- 
veins of a feather-veined leaf are much stouter than thow: 
which intervene, 

Costay, obs. f. Coast v. 

Cost-book ‘kpst;buk,. A/iming. [f, Cost sh.2 
+ Boox.] A book containing an abstract of all 


and of all returns from sales, etc, with a balance 
of profit or loss. 

By the Stannaries Act, the Cost-Look must be made up 
and laid before the Shareholders at Ieast once in every 16 
weeks, and the term ‘ceat-book’ is defined to include all 
the subsidiary books kept in the mine. Hence Cost-book 
Compaay, a kind of partnership formed to work a Cost-book 
Mine on the Cost.look System, arcording to which any 
partner is at liberty to withdraw after such pericdical settle. 
ment of accounts, without further liability. 

1849 Act 12413 Vict. c. 103 81 Any Partnership..formed 
for the working of Mines on the Principle commonly called 
the Cost Book Principle. 1266 Crsur Aanking ii. gt A conte 
book mining company, 1229 E. Matneson Aid Bk. 305 
Some mines are worked under. .the ‘cast Look’ system, by 
which the adventurers..meet from time to time to examine 
the accounts of expenditure and receipts, and then decide 
either to stop further outlay or to proceed. 2291 Heid. 
Royal Comm, Rich 4152 A man can limit his liability in a 
cost-book mine much more than he can in a limited liability 
use we make up ovr accounts every four 
shareholder is perfectly at liberty to retire 


then. 

+Cost-castle. Obs. rare—. [peth. cost = 
Coast.] Name of some boyish game. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne ii. xitl, (1632) 626 To see him 
[Scipio] carelessly to dallie. .in chusing of cockle-shels, and 
play. at cost-castle along the sea-shoare with his friend 

Tus. 

(Montaigne’s word is cornichon va devant, explained by 
Littré a8 a race at picking up a number of objects while 
running.) 

Coste, obs. f. Coast, Cost. 

Costean, costeen (kpstin), v. Cornish 
Mining. [See quot. 1778, But Jago has ‘ wood- 
tin, costean, an ore of tin in structure like wood’, 
f. cos, M.Cornish cord wood + steaxz tin.] intr. To 
sink pits down to the rock in order to ascertain the 
direction ofa lode. Usually Costeaning vd/, sh. 


? 
months, and a 


diggit ts, R, Husr Brit. Mining soz The pits 
by digging pt are otcahing pits or shafts, 
Hence costean pit. : 


=Coastric, bord . 
1293 Gowzr Conf. 1. 245 In a marche costeaunt. 

-Gosted, obs. pa t. and pa, pple. of Cosr uv, 

_ Costed, obs. f. Coasten gol. a. In the follow- 
ing, app.=Bordered, flanked, orribbed. [Cf OF. 
costéy - a. oe j se AS caer 
* aon PE z2 Some had the helme.. curiously 
graven'and ‘conningly costed. . Sg ee Trav, i, 12 
hey .irab their Beades on his costed belly; thus 


ering. 


adoring that breathlesse masse of met 
Costefe, obs. f..Costivz, 

yaog: see Coast v. 

‘ Costelet(te, obs. f, Curzzr, 


COSTELLATE. 


‘Costellate, a. varve7°. [dim.: of: CostatE; 
as if f. Le *costella, dim. of costa rib,] ‘Finely 
ribbed or costated’’ (Webster 1864). oo - 

Costeme, obs, f.. Custom. aa 
: + Corsten, v.t Obs. In 1 costnian, 3 costn- 
en. [OE. costnzaz, a subsidiary form of costiaze, 
to try, tempt. “The inserted 2 appears also in 
costnere and costuung = costere, “costung. OF. 
costian was Com. Teut:= OS. costéu, OHG, 
hostit (MHG. and mod.G. kosten), Icel, hosta; f, 
Rostuz trial: seé Cost sb.1] ¢razvs. To oy, ; 

c x205 Lay. 24669 Bute he icostned [c 1275 ifonded] weoren 
prie ine compe, ° 

-+Co’sten, v.2 Os. Forms: 3-8 costn-en 
(pa. £. costned(e), costen(en, cosn(en (a. 4. 
costenede, cosnede). [ME. cosin-en appears to 
be a by-form (of earlier’ appearance) of cost-en, a. 
OF. cost-er to Cost. The 2 of the stem appears 
also in Icel, hostnads, Sw. kostuad, Da..bekosining 
expense.] =Cost v. : 

ax1225 Ancr, R, 290 His deorewurde spuse, pet costnede 
him’ so deore, J6id. 392 Ure Inue touward him pet kost- 
nede him so deorre, 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 390 
wat hii costenede? pre ssyllyng, be oper seyde. ¢ 1380 Sv” 
Feruinb. 1683 Pe werste .. casnede a pousant pounde. 1399 
Lanai. Rich. Redeles 20 Duble That the clothe contened, 

Costeous, var. of: Costious a., Obs. 

+Co’ster!, Obs. Also 5 costur(e, costere, 
coostre, costerde. [a. AF. coster = OF. costier 
side, also ‘piece of stuff placed on the side (¢.g. of 
an altar)’, f, cosfe side. A med.(Anglo)L. costera 
is found.] A hanging for a bed, the walls of a 
room, etc. (See also quots. 1844, 1879.) 

1385 in Dugdale AZonast, (1846) VI. 1363 Duo costers 
panni magni de velvetto, -1424 4. £. 1i7rlls (1882) 56 De 
costers the which, hengen in pe newe chamber. Jbrd. 65 
A browded bed wip be costures. ?¢1475 Sg. lowe Degre 
833 (Matz.) Your costerdes covered with whyte and blewe, 
And dyapred with lyles newe. 1482 Paston Lett. No. 86. 
III, 285, 1 bequeth to Edmund Paston..a fether-bedde .. 
and the costers of worsted that he hath of me, [1844 
Puain Gloss. Leci. Ornament 81 Coster, a name given to 
hangings for the sides of an altar or choir. 1879 Sixtstons 
Lay Folk's Mass-bk, Notes 174 Costers or curtains running 
on rods at the north and south sides of the altar.) 

Coster 2 (kp'sta1). collog. Short for Coster- 
MONGER. 

18gr Mavunw Lond, Labour (1861) J. 26/1 The costers never 
steal from one another, 1864 F. W. Rosinxson Jfattie I. 135 
Bawling costers with barrows. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia’s 
Arb. i, A street market, consisting elmost entirely of 
costers’ carts and barrows, 

b. attrib, and Comé., as coster-boy, -ditty, -girl, 
-song, etc, 

1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour I. 35/2 The education of the 
coster-lads, /bid. 1. prt The story uf one coster-girl’s life. 
1857 Kincs.ev Zo Y. Ago xxiv, Laying down the law to 
a group of coster-boys, 1887 Zines 3 Dec. 12/3 He and 
his brethren of the coster fraternity had been driven from 
pillar to post. 1892 Graphic 2t May, Long before the days 
of Mr. Chevalier and his excellent songs, there was a 
coster-ditty, which, etc. c 

Coster, obs. f. CoasTER. 

Costerel, var. Cusrren, Ods, 

Costeress. xonce-wd. A female ‘coster’. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 13 July r1/a Wherries. charged to the 
brim with half-drunken costers and their costeresses, 

‘+ Co'stering, sb. Obs. [f. Coster sb.1] A 
hanging, a curtain. 

1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw, IV (1830) 118, liij costerings of 
wool paled rede and blue. did. 144 Tapettes other wise 
called costeringes, 1488 dav. &, Morton in Archxol, Frul. 

II, 327 A selur and testur and v costrynges of 
hokeram, is a 5 : : 

Costexing (kystorin). colfog. [f. Cosren +. 
“ING J . The occupation of a costermonger. 

3852 Mayusw. Loud. Latour'l, 366 Wor three or four 
months of the year half of these‘ go to costering’, 1886 
Hau Cains Sov of Hagar uxi, Tom started costering 

rst. + " cata 


@ esste, 


Costermonger (kpstermzngoz). Forms: 6 
costerde monger, costerd-m., costerdm., cos- 
tardem., 6-7 costardm., 7 costard-m., costar’-, 
coster-monger, (costerd-,'costermunger, cos- 
tormonger,: custard-monger, 9 arch. costard- 
m.), 6- costermonger, [f. Costatn an apple 
+ Monaur dealer, trader.] 

ai orig, An apple-seller, a fruiterer; e5f. one 
that sold his fruit in the open street, . Hence, b. 
Now, *in London; 2. man who sells fruit, veget- 
ables, fish, etc. in the street from a barrow.. 

714 Banctay Cyt. §- Uplondyshut, (Percy Soc.) 2 Than 
{was he} a costermonger. 1518 — Eeloges (Percy Soc.) 26 
I was acquaynted..With a costardemonger, and with an 
hostler. 1g30 PatsGr. 2090/1 Costardmongar, /ruyctier. 
1563-87 Foxe A. § AL. (2684) LIT, 124 To go before, and put 
out the Costermongers Candles, who use to sit with lights in 
the streets, 1608 D.Carteton in Zines 30 Nov. (2883)3/6 
Costerdmungers that sell fruite uppon the passages. 1622 
Pracnam Compl. Gent, iii. (1634) 23 Which he culs out to 
admiration .. as 2 Costardmonger his fairest pippins. 1683 
Crowne City: Pol, w, i, To have'n fool Sy oe 
on his head like a Costardmonger, 2766 Entick London 
Iv, 3fe These stairs are much frequented by costermongers, 
who have lege warehouses near them for their fruit .and 
cyder, 1818 Scott Rod Roy vii, No-apple-wife. .can settle 


1036 


her account with a’costermonger without an audience of 
the reluctant Justice. 2864 Kuicur Passages Work. Life 
II: xiii. 3 e costermonger has monopolised all ‘the old 
cries of radishes, etc, ':886°G. R. Sims-in Daily News 4 
Dec/ 5/4 A very old: costermonger informs me that a: man 
who carries a basket is a hawker,-a man who has a barrow 
is a costermonger, and a man who has a donkey or a pony 
and cart is a: general dealer. But I fancy that general 
dealer is often a euphemism for coster. . 

Jig. 1726 Amusrst Terra Fil. xxxvi. (1741) 190 Concerning 
the several virtues’ of these ical apples .. I profess 
myself a philosophical costermonger. x82 Miss Mitrorp 
in ‘L’Estrange Lie 1, vi. 209 From all the selected fruits 
of all the poetical, costermongers. .could ye choose nothing 
more promising than this green sour apple? : 

c. Asa term of contempt or abuse; also adtrib. 

1597. SHAks. 2 Hex, JV,1. ii. 192 (Qo.) Vertue is of so little 
regard in these costermongers [s0d. edd. costermonger] 
times, ae Cowrer Lett. 15 Feb,, In these costermonger 

as I have a notion Falstaff_calls them. 2809 W. 
Irvine Knickerd. v. ii. (9849) 265 Thou art some scurvy 
costard-monger knave, 

Hence Co‘stermo:ngerdom, the-community or 
realm of costermongers ; Co‘stermougered J2/. a., 
occupied by costermongers ; Co‘stermo:ngering 
vbl. sb.. Co'stermongery sb., the occupation of 2 
costermonger; Co’stermongery a., resembling or 
suggestive of a costermonger. 

185t Maynew Lond. Labour I. 365 The interest of the 
man and woman in the business was closer than in coster- 
mongering. 1860 Al? Fear Round No. 37. 237 The bull- 
dog, that most costermongery and bloodthirsty of ‘our 
four-footed favourites’, 1865 Pall Afall G. 19 July 3 The 
language of costermongery is more expressive... than.. 
polished. 1886 Happen in Athenwum 11 Feb. 1731/2 St. 
Thomas's was peculiar in another way. Costermongery 
was the ‘industry’ of the place; the district was Coster- 
mongria, 1889 J, THOMSON Trav. Atlas xxvi, The whole 
donkey-riding costermongerdom of Maraksh. x89r Daily 
Tel, 18 May 8/6 Liverpool Street is alleged to be the most 
costermongered street in the world for its size. 

+ Co'stern. Obs. Perh. = Coaster 6, a tray or 
decanter-stand, 

2642 Sir R. Bovte Diary in Lismore Papers Ser, 1. (1886) 
V. 183 Paid..ffor a Lardge silver costern, weighing 680 
ownces. 

+ Coster-wife. Obs. [f Costarp apple + 
WIFE: cf, COSTERMONGER.] A woman that keeps 
a stall for the sale of apples, and the like, an 
‘ apple-wife’, 

166: K. W. Confi Charact., Univ. Beadle (1860) 72 You'd 
take him for some bearded London coster-wife newly drest 
up on a munday morning. 

Costenous, var. Costious, Obs. 

Costey, obs. f. Coast v, 

+Co'stful, a. Obs. (or arch.) [f. Cost sb.2 
+-FUL.] 

1. Costly, ive. 

1340 Ayenb. 229 Hi ham clopep..mid uayre robes and 
costuolle. ¢xq30 Lyne. Bochas vit. x. xxi, His costful 
vintage ceme from the rivere. ¢ 1330 Po/., Red, § L. Poems 
(1866) 31 A costefulle clothe. 

2. transf. Causing expenditure or loss (of time, 
trouble, etc.). 

Poe Gen. §& Ex. 3880 Long weize and costful he dor 
ond. 
Hence Corstfully adz., in a costly manner. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. (1858) 310 A banere costfully de- 
peynted with 2 Host and a chalis, 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Polexander i. 27 Those famous cabinets .. where the cu- 
riosity and luxury of our Age have s0 ., costfully laid open 


their charmes, 

+ Costic, a Obs. rarem', [Cf It. canstico 
costive (Florio).] =Cosrive, . 

1657 Tomtinson Kenou's Disp, 18 Sorrell relaxes the 
Belly, the sced makes it costic! 

Costie, obs, f. Coast z, - 

Costifexous ‘(kpsti'fSres), @. Anat. [mod. f. 
L. costa rib + -fer bearing + -oUS: sec -FEROUS. 
Cf. F. costifere.] Bearing ribs. 

3878 Betn Gegendaner’s Comp, Anat, 431 The costiferous 
transverse processes. Jdid. 440 The various costiferous 
portions of the vertebral column, ‘ . : 

Costiform (kp'stiffim), a. (e702. costeoform.) 
[mod. f. L, costa rib: see -ForM.] Having the form 
of a. rib or costa; rib-like, (See Costa.) — 

182-9 Topp Cycl, Anat, TV, 672/2 The vertebriform iliac 
bones become joined tothe costiform pubic. 2857 BerKeLey 
Cryptog. Bot. § 599‘The absence of costeform veins .and 
free veinlets distinguishes it. ‘ i 

Costifous, var. Costious. Obs, ° ‘ 

+Co'sting, 5d. Os. A kind of apple. Cf 
Cosrarp. ; ; 
cay Compt. Fam. Piece u. iii. 383 Apples July). Stone 
App le. .Summer Costing. a 

-Costing, vb/. sb.: see Cost v. 4. 

+Costious, a. Ofs. Forms: 4 costeuous 
[=-vous], coustouse,.5 costius, -ifous, -iose, 
5-6 costious, -youa(e, -uous(e, 6 costeous. [a. 
AF. coustous, costeous=OF, coustens, now cottex. 
costly, f, cost Cost sb.2 Hees a . 
+The forms costevous, costifous ‘Appear to be after dour. 
tevous, -yuous, f. OF. Lontif: of. also deautevous, pleutevous, 
for beauteous, plenteous] ~ > ~* . : eh yT x 
. Costly, expensive; 6.) 0, - 

x340 Ayenb, 228 Coustouse robes, « 1382 Wycur 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 24 He is deed, and beried-in the costeuous toumbe of 


r 


his fadirs. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 231 Better and costioser- 


COSTLEW. 


and .precioser garnementis: 1549 CovervaLe Zvasm: Par. 
x Pet. 2 By the costeous gyft of his owne sonne Jesus Christ. 
zgso CrowLEy Last: Trump: 1206 Neither ‘for-costuouse 


_ buildyng, . 156. Becon Pleas, New Nosegay Wks, (Parker 


Soc. 1843) 226 A costious pearl. ~ to, 
Hence + Costiously adz., + Co‘stiousness. 
e1449 Pecocn.Repr, ut, ix. 193 The diligence of preestis 

.-by hem costioseli founde. J5id.'553 Over greet curiositie, 

gayne, preciosite, or costiosenes. 1530 PaLscr. 209/1 Cos 

tyousnesse, srmpiuosité, Cai. 
Costive (kp'stiv), ¢. - Also 5 costyff, 5-6 -yf, 

-if, 6 -efe, -iffe, 6-7 -yve, 7-8 caustive. [app. 

a. OF. costivé, costevé :—L. constipat-us Coxsti- 

PATED; the final ¢ having (as in some other 

words) become mute. Prob. there was in this 

case confusion with the suffix -Ivz, F. -2/; -dve, for 
ie final i had disappeared even from the spelling 
y 1400. . gees 
1. Suffering from hardness and retention of the 
feeces; ‘bound’ or confined in the bowels; con- 


stipated. . : . 
exqoo Lanfrane's Cirurg. 5x Lose be wombe if pat he be 
costif [v.7. costyff}. rs29 Horman Viele. 4x b, This medicine 
maketh a man costefe. 1547 BoorpE Brev. Health § 39 
Beware that the bely be not constupated or costiue, 16:2 
Woovatt Surg, Mate Wks, 659) 37 Honey..is good. .for 
those that are costive. 1936 Amvand in- Phil, Tratis. 
XXXIX. 338 She had been greatly caustive, 1808 Afed, 
Frat, XIX. 158 The bowels were aletinntely eosive, 2875 
H.C. Woop Therap. (2879) 450 The finest white flour favors 
acostive habit, | ks . 
+b. Of medicine or food: That confines ‘the 
bowels, ‘binding’. Obs, 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. u. iv. (R.), Egges roasted hard 
becostiue. zg87 Gotpine De Afornay x. 14% Laxatiue in 
the pith and costiffe in the’ barke. 1634 Sin T. Henpert 
Trav. 24 In the morne tis loosing, at Eve costive. . 

2. fig. Slow or reluctant in action; ¢s/. ‘fa. in 
speech or utterance: Close, reticent, uncomimuni- 
cative(ods.); b. Reluctant to give,niggardly, stingy. 

15394 Prar Fewell-ho, m. 63 They came so hardly from 
him as if hee had beene extreemly costiffe. ‘1606 Sir G, 
Goosecappe m, i. in Bullen O. PZ. IH. 48 Is your Lord 
costive of laughter, or laxative of laughter? 1620 B, Jonson 
Alch, u. iti, Somewhat caustiue of beliefe Toward your 
stone. 1752 CuesterF, Lett. III. cclaxxiv. 300 You must be 
frank, but without indiscretion, and close without bein, 
costive. 31824 Mepwin Convers. Byron (1832) 11. 45 He 
rather costive, and does not like to throw away his effusions. 
1887 Durham Univ.. Frat. Vil. 228 The amount of com- 
pensation to be claimed from a Railway Company who are 
always costive upon such points. f p 

+e. Given with reluctance or sparingly. Obs. 

21734 Nortn Lxant. mu. vi. 493 The costive supplies as 
were given towards it. # 

3. Hard and impervious. Obs. rare—". 

1707 Mortiner Hzsd. (J.), Clay in dry seasons is costive, 
hardening with the sun and wind. o% 

Co'stively, adv. ff. prec, + -tY2] Ina 
costive manner. Tek 


Jig: 3888 Hoce Shelley I. agg Scanty information, cos- 
tively imparted, - ; ; . 
Costiveness (isp'stivnés). [f. as prec. + 
“NESS. 


1, The state or condition of being costive ;.con- 
finement of the bowels, constipation. che reas 
¢x400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. # Men duse it [manna] in 
medecines. .for costyfnes, 1528 Paynett Salerne’s Regin. 
Biij, Hit .. ofte tymes induceth stronge costiuenes. 1g8t, 
Mubcaster Positions xx. (1887) 84 Walking is good for.. 
costifnesse. 2748 Anson Voy, 1, x. xox It produced an obsti- 
nate costiveness. 1866 A, Frnt Princ. Aled, (1880) 532 
The terms constipation and costiveness are commonly used 
as synonyms. . The latter is sometimes used to denote a less 
degree of insufficiency than the former. |: . - 
» fig. The state or quality of being. close or 
reserved :- see COSTIVE'2. arch. set 
1654 Wittrock Zoofomia 128 Such 2 costivenesse bath 
seised his Purse, nothing. but a Tax:.can loosen it. 1792 
WakerietD Jent. 216(T.) A reverend disputant of the same 
costiveness in publick elocution with myself. = | *: ” 
-Costless (kpstlés), a. [f. Cosr sd.2 + -1zss.] 
Without cost ; involving no expense.. Pn 
1509 Barctay Sip of Folys (1570) 68 They may their 
learning receyue costles and free. 1626 Bernarn isle of 
Alan (3627) 178 Costlesse’. Complements, Faire Speech. 
3665-9 Bovir Occas. Ref. w. ii: (1675) 174 After we had 
awhile enjoy’d this costless, and yet excellent Musick. 
1846 Trencit Mirac, xxii. (1862) 338-It was not ..an easy 
and costless effort. x875 Jevons Afoucy xviii. 233 [Postage 
stamps) form a convenient and costless form of remittance. 
Hence Co-stlessness. - pety Maat aaa : 
1862 P, H. Bmp in Builder 19 Apr., These plans xecom- 
mend themselves by their. simplicity, costlessness, 
efficiency. 2885 ALed. Times Dec. 885/2 Certainty of effect, 
simplicity of operation, and Costlessness:**  -- he tet 
+ Costlet, costolet. Ods. - App. = Corset.” 
x6xz Convat Crudities 335 Helmets, costlets, and other 
armour, 3622 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 85 ‘The common Armes 
of this parishe being three muskots .. and three costolets 
with the pikes and all the furneter belonginge to them. 
"*Co'stlew, a. Ols. Forms: 4-5 costelew(e, 


. 4-6 eostlewe, 5 costelene; 5-6 costlow/(e, cost- 


Jew. [ME. costeleqe,-f. Cost v.. or 50.2 + -LEWE: . 
cf, ON. coitligr costly.] Costly, suniptuous, ex- 
pensive ; lavish in expenditure, extravagant.’ 

¢3380 Wyeur. Wks. (1880) 121 Costelewe clopis. “¢3386 
Cuaucer Pars. 7. 2 344 Ther is also _costlewe furrynge in 
hir gownes, 1398 Trevisa Barth de P. R. vi. xiv. (Toliem. 
MS,), An euyl wyf..chydynge and scoldynge, ‘dronkelew 


COSTLILY. 


[x335: dronken] and_unsteadfast... costelew [1535 costly] 
‘stoute and gay.’ 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. coxxx, 243 He 
helde a wonder ryal-and costlewe fest of saynt George. 1487 
Act3 Hen, VII; c. 2 Which sute ys:long and costlawe [AF. 
costeouz}. x02 Arnotpe Chron. (28xx) p. xli, At the west 
dore of Powles was made a costlew pagent. 

. b. Used advd. '" : - 

* xq82z Caxton Chron. Eng, ccliii. 324. Dyierse pagentys oe 
shewyd in dyuerse places of the cyte Ryally and costlew. 
-+Co'sthily, adv. Obs. vare.. [f. Costny + 
-ty2.] In a’costly manner. : 

1425 Wyntoun Cron, yit..v. 96 Hys cumly sted of Araby 
Sadelyd and bictog i costlykly, , 

Costliness (kp'stlinés), [fas prec. + -NESS.] 
The’ quality of being costly ; sumptuousness ; ex- 
pensiveness. 

1836 Tinpate Lx. Fohwz (1337) 8x To purchase oughte 
of -hym for: ye costlynesse. of the present. - 1665 Bove 

Occas. Reft. v. ix. (2675) 33x A closet, to whose costliness 
nothing can put limits. x733 HocartH Anal. Beauty vi. 
go The grandeur of the Eastern dress. .depends as much on- 
quantity as on costliness, 1868 M. Parrison Academ. Org. 
iv. 57 The costliness of a university education, 

+ bs concer, Costly material; treasure. Obs. rare. 

1835 CoverDaie Fer. xx. 5 All their precious and gorgeous 
workes, all costlynesse; and all the treasure of the kinges, 

: Costly: (kpstli), a. (adv.) Forms: 4 costily, 
? coystily; coostly, costli, 5 costlye, Sc. costlik, 

-lyk, 5-6 costely, 6 costeley, coastly, 4- costly. 
[f. Cost sh.2+-nxl]  - 

1. That costs much; requiring or involving great 
expenditure. a, Of great price or valne; sump- 
tuous. , 

.¢1380 WyetiF Se, ks, III. 369 Closid in grete cloystres 
and coystily. did. 383 Costily ‘housis. cz4zg Wyntoun 
Crov, vitt. xxviit, 76, At Renfrewe a mawngery costlyk he 
made. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v. exx. 97 Ethelbertus .. 
amonge other costlye deedys, began y® foundacion of Poulys 
Churche, 1335 Covervare Prov, i. 6 All maner of cost! 

riches. xg48,Hatt. CAvon. x2 b, Served at the table wit! 

costely meate like-a kyng. x97 B. Gooce Hevesbach’s 
Hush. t (2586) 39 Not long since the women of Germanie 
knewe no costlyer attyre, 1664 Evetyn Kad, Hort. (1729) 
226 Rare, exotic, and costly shrubs. 2711 Sreere Spect. 
No. 252 7 3 Japan Sereens and costly Jars. 2838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick. xvi, The costliest palace. 1874° MICKLETHWAITE 
Mod, Par. Churches 19t All ornament ought to be costly, 

*‘b: Occasioning excessive expenditure ; involving 
loss or sacrifice’; expensive, dear. 

“61380 Wverrr Sel, Wks, III. 364 Géneraly, worst ping is 
‘more ‘costly & more hevy. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 522 11. 
‘224 Thou hast be the costlyest childe that evere I hadde: 
1597 Hooker Zecl. Pol. v. Ixxix. § 14 His wars are costly 
and chargeable, 1606 Sas, 7% § Cx» Iv. i, 60 Such a 
costly losse of wealth and friends. 1738 Westey Psalms 
li.z7 No costly Sacrifice [dost thou] require, 1855 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. TV 2694 Sieges such as those of Mons and Namur 
were operations too costly for her means. 1892 Law Times 
XCI. 21/2 Our costly courts of law. 

. +0, Costly colours: an obsolete game at cards. 

1674 Corton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 341 
You must set spas for Costly Colours. 1756 W. ToLpervy 
Hist, Two Orphans 11.206 They found Duroy and Heartley 
playing at Costly Colours ; a game upon the cards peculiar 
to that country, 1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 341. 
~ 2. Lavish in expenditure, extravagant. arch. 

»263aLitucow Trav. ut, (1682) 87 They are not costly in 
apparel, for they weare but linnen cloaths, x697 DrypeNn 
inetd 1x. x77 To curse the Costly Sex. 1764 Gorpss. 
Trav.181 Hee sees. .No costly lord the sumptuous banquet 
‘deal. 1864 Tennyson Aydner’s Mield 233 This dagger .. 
which when now admired By Edith..At once the costly 
Sahib yielded to her. 

B, adv. In a-costly- manner ;. sumptuously ; 
dearly, Obds.- : ; 

61380 Wyciir Sera, Sel. Wks. I. 19 Pat feden himsilf 
coostly. 1576 Gascorne Compl. Phil, (Arb) 87 These 
thriftles bitds -. Are costly kept, and finely fedde. 1619 
W, Scrater Expos, 2 Thess. (1630) 554 To goe costly at- 
tyred. .a@ 2625 Beaum. & Fi. Wit at Sev. Weapons v. i, 
thank Pougertys sir, and kindly too. 

-CostlyEly :. see Cosrniny. 

Costmary. (kp'siméri). 
“marya, 6 coste-, 6-7 costmarie. 

+ (St.) Mary, no 
. In-the middle, ages, the plant was widely associated in 
name with St. Mary; in French, the Grant Herbier of 15th 
c. has ‘Herba Sancte Marie, qs alio nomine dicitur costus 
dulcent..Herbe Sainte Marie, qui est autrement appellée 
cost ou cog;’ and Middle or mod. High German names are 
Frauwencrut, “Frauwenworcs, Marienmintz, "Unser 
Krawen Mints, Unser Frawenr Distel, Marien-blétichen, 
etc. (Pritzel & Jersen, Deztsche Volksnamen)e Cf. also quot. 
1578 from Lyte, and Florio’1598+ ‘costo..the herbe- coaste 
or herbe. Marie’, .The early form costizaryn (see quots, 
€ 1400, and 1530), which, on the analogy of Rosemary, might 
be supposed to be the original, appéars to be-either.a cor- 
ruption or an independent appellation. A recently.proposed 

explanation of the name from a F, cost amer or L. costus 
‘amaris “bitter cost! is superfluous.} ~~~ 
. An aromatic perennial plant, Chrysanthemum 
(2yrethrum, Tanacetum) - Balsamita, otherwise 
Balsamita’ dulearis, N.O. Composite, a native 
of the orient region, naturalized -in the south of 
Enrope, and: cultivated’ in English gardens since 
the x6thc. asa flavouring herb ; formerly, used in 
medicitie and to give-a flavour to ale, whence also 
called AtEcost ;- = Cost sd.3 cA eee 
._ The, cultivated form seems to be a rayless variety (var. 
Tanacetoides), » : S ° ; 


“Also 5 -mexyn, 
[f. Cosr 5b.3 


‘Wor, IT. 


E1400 Ane, Cookery in Housel Ord, &790) 44x Take 
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parsel, and myntes, and peletur, and costmaryn, and sauge. 
Crago" Two Coakery-bhs. 1x0 Take. .a foil or "i of coe 
marye;a cloue of garleke. 1330 PatsGr; 209 Cost mary herbe, 
coste marine. 1878 Lyte Dodoens u, \xxvi. 250 Called in 
Latin Badsamite maior..and of some Herba diuz Mariz; 
in English, Cooste marie and of some Balsamynte; in high 
Douch Fraunwenkraut. 1590 Srenser Muzopotios 195 Fresh 
costmarie and breathfull camomill, 1616 Surri. & Markx. 
Countrie Farme 182 Costmarie and Avens..to give a savour 
like spice in pottage and Salads. 1620 Venner Via Recta 
vil. 157 Costmary is also called Alecoast..if it be steeped a 
while in Ale .. it maketh a pleasant drinke. 1863 F. Burr 
Veget. Amer. 4x6 Costmary is a hardy, perennial plant. 

Co'stning, w4/. sb. Obs, [f. costu-en, Cosren 
v2 +-1NG1] Cost, expense. 

e1205 Lay, 22547 Sixti scipen mid his agere costninge 
bringen heom to mdenne. 1340 Ayend. 151 Hou me lyest 
pane time and costnigge uor to lyerni bing bet na3t ne is 
worp bote to ydele blisse. 

Costnung. Ols. [OE., f. costuian=costian 
to tempt: see Costen v.1] Temptation. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf., Matt, vi. 13 Ne geled pu us on cost- 
nunge [Lindisf. in costunge). ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 67 Ne 
led us noht in to costnunga. @z2z00_ Sz Neot in Anglia 
ILI. 108 His feondes zttrige wepnen det sind costnungen. 

Costo- (kp'sto), taken as combining form of L. 
costa a rib, in anatomical and physiological terms, 
mostly in sense ‘pertaining to, or connecting, the 
ribs and... .’, as In costo-abdominal, -central, 
-chondral [Gr. xdvipos cartilage], pertaining to 
the ribs and their cartilages, -clavicular, -colic 
[Conon 1], -coracoid, -pubic, -scapular, -stex- 
nal, -thoracic, -trachelian (Gr. rpaxndos neck], 
-transversal, -transverse, connecting the ribs 
and the transverse processes of the vertebra, -ver- 
tebral, -xiphoid. Also costo-inferior, -superior 
(respiration), in which the chief movements are 
those of the inferior or superior ribs (cf. CostaL 
I); Costotome (Gr. -ropos cutting), an instru- 
ment for cutting throngh the ribs or costal carti- 
lages in dissection. 

(1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade M111 The costo-clavieular 
ligament..connecting the sternal extremity of the clavicle 
with the cartilage of the first rib. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 
I. 359/2 [The axillary artery] is..protected by the costo- 
coracoid ligament. /did. IV. 335/2 The costo-inferior and 
abdominal types [of respiration] in boys, 183x R. Knox 
Cloguet’s Anat. of Middle Costo-Transyerse Ligament. 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat, I. 8/2 The costoxiphoid ligament. 

ostodie, -dy, obs. ff. Custopy. 

Costom, -able, obs, ff. Custom, -aBLE. 

Costrel! (kp'strél). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-5 
costril(le, -ell(e, 5 costrele, -ylle, costerell, 
(6 kostorell, 7 castrel), 9 costril, 4-9 costrel. 
[2, OF. costerel, synonymous with costeret: cf. 
med.L, costdrium, costerium, ‘poculum vinarium’, 
and, in same sense, costred/is (Du Cange). 

OF. costere?, -et, are aeuteally taken as dims. of coste 
basket, panier; but they have the form of dims. of costier 
‘that is by the side’, L. type *costérius. Cf. the med.L. 
equivalent collateratis, also OF, costereau (=costeret) a 
dweller side by side, a neighbour] 4 

A vessel for holding or carrying wine or other 
liquid; a large bottle with an ear or ears by 
which it could be suspended from the waist 
(whence the antiquarian designation ‘ pilgrim's 
bottle’), or a small wooden keg similarly used, in 
which sense it is still in dialect use. 

‘(a 1400 MS, in Pronp. Parv. 95 Uter, anglice a botel, sed 
collateratis, anglice a costrelle. De cute dicis #tves, de 
ligno collaterales,J 

€3380 Sir Ferumbr, 510 Ac by myddel per hongep her a 
costrel..ful of bat bame cler pat precious ys & fre. 1382 
Wyceuir Ruth ii. 9 If also thou thrustist, go to the litil 
costrils fv.» costretis] and drynke watris. ¢1385 Cuaucer 
L. Gs W, 2666 Hypernt., And therwithalle a costrel [so 3 
MSS. ;, 3 costret] taketh he And seyde, ‘ Hereof a draught, 
or two, or three’, 1430 LypG, Sochas vu. viii. (1554) 
172b. ¢x440 Hytton Scale Pexf. (W, de W. 1494) 11. xxix, 
The costrell that is olde whan it receyueth new wyne.. 
bolneth oute and is in poynte for to cleue & brest, c¢xq4g0 
Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 724/9 Hic colateralis, a costrille. 
1454 Test, Zbor. (Surtees) I. 173 A costerell for ale. 572 
Inu. G. Cope in Mrdl, Co, Hist. Coll. IT. 33: Two kostorells 
of foure gallons a piece for drinke. x709 Hearne Collect. 
g§ Oct., In the riorth they say a costrel of Tarr for a barrell 
of Tarr. +182q4-8 Carr Craven Dial., Costril, a small bar- 
rel: It was formerly used here instead of a bottle, by 
labourers who took milk and beer'in it. x859 Tennyson 
Geraint § Enid 386 A youth, that following with a costrel 
bore The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 1874 
Archgol, Frnt. Dec. 431 Mrs. Baily sent for-exhibition two 
costrels, or pilgrims bottles. : an 

Costrvel 2. Obs. exc. dial, In 7 ~ill. [Cf 
Costarb 2.] The head. ie typi 

1604 Meeting of Gatlants x2 Vuless some Country Fore- 
horse came by. .with a Raine-beaten Feather in his costrill. 
1640 Bratuwair Bolster Lect.o2 A wifé.. that no image 
was-(for shee: could speake) And now and then her hus- 
bands costrell breake. x89 In Sheffield dial. Costre/=the 
head (8.0. Addy). ‘ : 

Costrel, -ing, var. CUSTREL, -ING, Obs. 

+ Costret., Ols. Also -tred, [a..OF. costeret.] 
OO sigs ie tlt ope el 
e1ges Cocr de.L. 1491 Now, styward.. Bye us vessel gre’ 
inate Fottya, sine, and costret, Makes our mete with- 
outen let. 1382,-85 [see Costret]. c1440 Proms. Pare. 95 
Costred or costrelle, grete botelle-{475. K-costret or botel]. 

onopherum = *% : 


COSTUMED. 


Costrill: see Cosrrex2,: 

Costroun, var. Custror, Obs. 

Costwmary, @. nonce-wd. [f. Costuam + 
-ARY: cf. customary.| Of or belonging to costume. 

1860 Chamb. Frnt, XIV, 403 They [shawls] were regarded 
as mere costumary curiosities, 

Costume (kpstié#'m, kp'stivm), sb. [a. F. costeme 
(in Dict. de ?’ Académie 1740 pronounced costume), 
a. It. costume custom, use, wont, fashion, guise, 
habit, manner :—L. consucztidin-em Custom. Used, 
by Italian artists, of guise or habit in artistic re- 
presentation, and in this sense adopted in French 
and Eng. early in 18th c. Thence transferred to 
manner of dressing, wearing the hair, etc., and in 
later times to dress.] 4 

L. In historical art: The custom and fashion of 
the time to which a scene or representation 
belongs ; the manner, dress, arms, furniture, and 
other features proper to the time and locality in 
which the scene is laid (ods.) ; hence, those belong- 


ing to a particular painting or sculpture. 

1715 J. Ricnarpson 7A. Paint. 53 Not only the Story, 
but the Circumstances..the Habits, Arms, Manners .. and 
the like, must correspond. ‘This is call’d the observing ‘ie 
Costume. 1753 Cuamzers Cyc?, Sup. App. s.v. Costume. 
To observe the cos¢uae, among painters, is to make every 
person and thing sustain the proper character. 1784 Sir J. 
Reynotps Disc. xii. (R.), This is hardly reconcileable to 
strict propriety, and the costume, of which Raffaele was in 
general a good observer. 1817 Ricxman Archit, (1848) 
216 The costume of these heads is often useful as a guide 
to the date of the building. 

b. évansf. in literary art. 

x816 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. LKXXI. 124 Here is 
surely as gross 2 violation of the costume of manners as we 
find in the Achilles of Racine. @1832 Sir J. Mackintosu 
(Webster), I was extremely delighted with the poetical 
beauty of some parts [of the Lay of the Last Minstrel], .The 
costume, too, is admirable. 1835 Stertinc Leé. in Car- 
lyle Life un. ii. (1872) 97 The costume of his [Sterne’s] 
subjects is drawn from the familiar experience of his own 
time and igen! : . 

2. The mode or fashion of personal attire and 
dress (including the way of wearing the hair, style 
of clothing and personal adornment) belonging to 
a particular nation, class, or period. 

x802 £din, Rev. 1. 78 There is always a certain pleasure 
in contemplating the costume of a distant nation. 1809 
Kenpaty Yrav. 1. i, 4 The clergy had no canonical costume. 
1814 Scorr lav. x, A Swiss officer of the guards, who had 
resided some time at Paris, and caught the costume, but not 
the ease or manner of its inhabitants, 1818 — A’7i. Mid?. 
xxi, Her .. tresses of long fair hair, which, according to the 
costume of the country, unmarried women were not allowed 
to cover with any sort of cap. 1877 Bryant Sed/a 313 In 
costumes of that simpler age they came, 

b. The dress and ‘get-up’ ofan actor or actress 
in representing a character in the play. 

1883 Truth 31 May 760/2 Madame Judic changed her 
costume thrice. . 

3. Fashion or style of dress appropriate to any 
occasion or season ; hence, dress considered with 
regard to its fashion or-style ; garb. 

2818 La Belle Assemblée XVII. 36/6 For outdoor cos- 
tume, 1840 BEACONSFIELD in Cory. w. Sistév 18 Feb., It 
was generally agreed that I am never to wear any other 
but a Court costume. 1845 Forno Handbk. Spain 3. 57 
The best travelling costume. 1870 Dickens £, Droed xili, 
The airiest costumes had been worn on these festive occa- 
sions, 187: Mor.ey Voltatre (1886) 197 His costume was 
eccentric and affected, 

b. transf. and jig. 

x8rg W. H. Ireranp Scrilbleomania 20 note, Whensoever 
Mr. Southey issues from the press, we find him arrayed in 
a different costume. 2856 Kane Arctic Exfé, 1. xxi. 268 
They [birds] are already in full summer costume, 

4, (with @ and 7.) A complete set of outer 
garments; in shop parlance, a woman’s gown or 
‘dress’, as the chief piece of her costume, 

1839 Beaconsrtetp in Corr. w, Sister 10 Feb., She. .de- 
parted: in a white silk costume with border trimmings of 
birds of paradise feathers. 1 Daily News 8 Jan. 7/6 
Advt., Great Costume Sale, Fine Melton Costumes, with 
Medallions, really good quality. ; 

5. attrib, and Comb, Costume-piece, a dra- 
matic piece in which the actors wear a historical 
or other costume different from that of the present 


time (or at least of the Victorian era.) _ 

The dresses for a ‘costume-piece’ are provided by the 
manager, for a ‘modern piece’ by the actors themselves, 

31884 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 4/2 The-‘ costume-composers’ of 
the present day. .are still supreme law-givers to the majority 
of their sex. 1889 Jéid. 30 Nov. 7/s What man in a Shak- 
spearean or ‘costume’ piece would think of wearing his 
own hair upon his face? : 


- Costume, obs, f. Custom. 
- Costume (kestiz'm), v. ‘{[f. prec. sb.] érazzs. 
To provide with a costume or dress; to arrange 
the costume.or get-up of a:theatrical piece. 
1823-New Monthly Mag. VIII. 243 Spans painters took 
. great liberties with costuming their Saints. 84x Lever 
C. O'Malley cxii, 1 had costumed my fair friend in my 
dragoon cloak. 1884 A.A, Watts Life A. Watts I. 233 
The eccentricities..in which they costumed their minds. 
Costumed (kestidémd), gf/..a. _[f. prec, sb. or 
vb, +-ED.] Provided with or dressed in a costume. 
1840 BEACoNnsgIELD in Corr, w. Sister 18 Feb., Altour men 
were costumed but Scholefield and Muntz, and a ay See 


COSTUMER. 


1869 Daily News 8 Sept., He is as_muich astray as a cos- 
tumed clown would be in a conventicle. 3 
--Costumer (kpstimo1). [f£ Cosruxe + -ER: 
adaptation of F. costumézer.]- A dealer in cos- 
tumes ; one who makes or supplies costumes, 

3864 in Wenster. x89r Kare Wrerp Washington iv. 
367/2 Costumers teJl me they cannot sell short skirts, so 
they never keep them in stock..© > | . 

Costumery (kpsti#mari). vave. [f. Costume 

sb.+-ERY.] Arrangement of costumes; costumes 
in the mass. . . ; 
. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII, 166 Great praise .. bestowed 
upon the costumery and grouping of the piece. 2876 L. 
Srepuen Hist. Eng. Thought V1. 447 That business of 
‘pnff-jerkins and mediaeval costumery which offends us in 
the inferior parts of Scott's writings. 

Costumic (kgsti#mik),. a. 2once-wd. OF or 
pertaining to costume ; in costume, 

1806 J. Carrer in R. Davies lValks through York (1880) 
203 Three bustos .. highly to be prized for their costumic 
references. 2853 L. Hunt Old Cré. Suburb I, 195 Finally, 
to adopt the convenient word of .. Mr. John Carter, there 
stands on each side of the first story, the ‘ Costumic Statue 
of a charity-child’. ae 

Costumier (kpstiz-mier). -[a. F. costumier, 
f. costumer to Costume.) One who makes cos- 
tumes; a dealer in costumes; ¢s%. one who sells or 
lets out on hire costumes and ‘properties’ for 
actors, masquers, etc. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. X XIX, 509/2 Our modern costumiers 
take measure by algebra, and cut out by diagrams. 1862 
Sat. Rev. X11, 655/1 His painters and costumiers did their 
work to admiration. 1882 F, Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 
307 A thing of costumiers and drtc-2-brac dealers. 

Costuming (kpstizmin), vb/. sb. [See -INc 1.] 
The action of fitting with a costume; material 
used for or forming part of costumes. 

x856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1. xii. 134 Boots, socks, and 
heterogeneous costumings of our returned parties. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 6/2 Dr... Klapp ..was responsible for 
the pening and making-up [of the actors in the Acharn- 
ians]. 

Costumist (kpsti-mist). vare—'. [f. Cos- 
TUME sd, + -Ist.] A professed connoisseur in 
costume (see COSTUME sd. 1). 

1826 D, Witktr in Haydon Corr § Tadble-t. 1. 364 And 
much more detail than the strict modern costumists allow. 

Costuolle, obs. (Kentish) f. Costrox, 

Costuous(e, -tyous(e, var. Cosrious. 

Costur(e, var. Coster 1. Obs. 

+ Costy, a. Ods. [f, Cost sd.2+-x.] =Costiy. 

¢1380 Wycur Se/. Wks. 111, 312 More costy and profit- 
able. — Wks. (2880) 194 Costy bokis. /bid. a10 Costy 
festis, 1483 Cath. Angl. 77 Costy, sumpiuosus, 

Co-subordinate, -suffer, ctc.: see Co- pref. 

+Co-supreme. Obs. [f Co- 3+SuprEse.] 
One who holds a position of supremacy in con- 
junction with another; a joint overruler. (Cf. 
CONSUPREME @.) 

1899 Pass. Pilgr. xviii, To the phoenix and the doue, Co- 
supremes and stars of love, 1619 H. Hutton Fodlics Anat, 
(Percy Soc.) 48 These co-supremes, which ouer-rule the fate, 
Enthronize him in Saturn's regall state. 

Cosy, cosey, cozy (kowzi), a. and sb. Also 
8 Sc. colsie, 8-9 cosie, cozie. (Orig. Sc. (and 
perh. north. Eng.): derivation unknown. 

Guesses are that it is connected with Cos#, or with Gaelic 
cdsagach ‘full of holes or crevices; sheltered, snug, warm’, 
f. cdsag little hole, crevice, dim. of cds hollow, hole. But 
neither of these seems tenable, the phonetic form and the 
sense both presenting difficulties. App. the primary sense 
was of personal condition, nat of places or circumstances.) 

A. adj. 1. Of persons: Comfortable from being 
warm and sheltered ; snug. : 

r7og W, Gururie Seri, 24 (Jam.) When Israel was colsie 
at hame. 1728 Ramsay Lasé Sp. Miser vi, To keep you 
cosie in a hoord, 1744 Mrs. Derany Life § Corr. 311 
Where I hope you'll be cosy and free from bustle and 
fatigue? 7837 Dicnens Pickw, xxx, After Mr. Bob Sawyer 
had informed him that he meant to be very cosey. 1865 
Englishman's Mag. Jan. 7 He lay warm and cozy. 


2. Of aplace: a. Sheltered and thus warm; this 


passes into the sense of-b. Sheltering, keeping 
warm, in which one is warm and comfortable. 
Often both notions are involved, - are 
1783 Burns To H. Smith xviii, Then cannie, in some cozie 
place, sey. close the day. 1796 Macnewe bill § Fearn. 
xxii, Firs the high craigs cleading, Raised a’ round a cosey 
screen. 1806 Miss Worpswort Address to Child, Here's 
a_coste warm house for Edward and.me. 1857 Kincstry 
Two ¥. Ago I. 219 Frank leaned back in a cosey arm-chair, 
1884 Q. Victoria Afore Leaves 105 The rooms so cozy and 
nice. : 
B. sh. ‘+1. (See quot.) Ods. ? 
(1856 Zugincer 1, 0 (titze) Patent Cosy Express. 
Mr, H. R. Abraham's Patent Cosy Carriage.], x858 Sim- 
monns Dict. Trade, Cosy, the name given tq a small kind 
, of omnibus recently introduced, - ~ cae : 
2.-A quilted.covering placed over a. tea~pot to 
_retain the heat; more fully, ¢ea-cosy, A similar 
covering to keep an egg warm, an egg-cosy. 
. [Known to me about 1848. F. Hal .] o cae 
3863 ‘yxpau Heat ix. § 342 (1870) 274 It is not unusual to 


preserve the heat of teapots by a woollen covering, but the. 


‘cosy’ must fit loosely, 1886 Daily News 28 Dec. 7/4 Advt., 
Cushions, Tea Coseys; Antimacassars, etc. — -- ers 

“Comt, 1890 HS. Hatterr 1000 AZil/es 250 We carried 
a cosie-covered Chinese teapot. ee: : 


. 
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cot.” 


8. A cosy seat; sféci a canopied seat for two, | - Cot (ket), s3.2-dial. “Also 6 cotte, 7 coté.” [ME. 


occupying 2. corner ofa room. [Called in F. caz- 
seatsé, which has perhaps suggested cosy in English.] 
1876 GREEN Siray Stud. 65 The salon itself. is a pleasant 
Toon" pally painted, with cosies all round it and a huge 
mass of gorgeous flowers in the centre. 
Cosyer, var. of Cozizr Ods., a cobbler. - : 


Cosymmedian. (kousim7dian), 2. Math. | [f 
Co- 2+Syammpray.} Of triangles: Having the 
same symmedian lines. . Sac, : 

31888 J, J. Mine Companion to Weekly Problem Papers 
147 Triangles ABC, A’B‘C’ so related, and having the same 
symmedian lines AXA’, BKB’, CKC’, are called Cosyut. 
median triangles.’ Ibid. x50 If two triangles are cosym- 
median, the sides of one are proportional to the medians of 
the other. 

Cosyn, -yne, -yng, obs. ff. Cousin. 

Cosynage, obs. f. CozEN AcE. : 

+Cosyner. Ols. [=Pr. cosiner, Sp. coce- 
nero, F, cuisinier, med.L. cocindrius, -erius = L, 
coguimarius cook, master of the kitchen, ‘grx- 
Sectus coguine’ (Du Cange), f. L. coguina, med.L. 
and Sp. cocina, Pr. cozina, F. cutsine kitchen.) A 
cook; in quot. the member of a priory having 
superintendence of the kitchen. 

1533 [Vells Wills (1890) 162 The cosyner of Barton, my 
gostly father, to pray for me xx’. 1533 /d7d. 162 Sir Will. 
bayly, cosyner [Canon of Taunton Priory}. 

[Du Cange cites a document of z529 signed among others 
by the Bursarius, Granetarius, and Coguinarius of a 
priory] 

Cosynes(s, obs. f. Cousmness. 

Cot (ket), 56.1 Also 5-9 cott. [OE. cot neut. 
(pl. cots), in Lindisf. Gosp. also? coft (dat. coffe, 
cottunt)=MDnu. cot (infl. cote), Du. dof, MLG, and 
mod.LG, fot; also ON. Zot (inf. Zotz) neut. :~ 
OTeut. type *Atom, Beside this is found in same 
sense OL. cote (see Cote) =MDu. céte, MLG. and 
mod.G, Rote (kothe) wk. fem., also sometimes in 
MLG. and Ger. dial. wk. masc. The form with # 
found in Northumbrian is also in Rhenish dia- 
lects of G. from 14th c. Aofte, but the gemination 
is not original, and merely marks the short vowel. 

From the same root came OE. cfte, céte, prop. clete cot, 
cell, chamber(whence app, ME. Cuete):—OTent.*zautjonu-, 
in which £au#- is in ablaut relation to Aud-.) ; 

1. A small house, a little cottage; now chiefly 
poetical, and connoting smallness and humble- 
ness, rather than the meanness and rudeness ex- 
pressed by Azz. 

In OE, used more widely for ‘cottage, house, bed. 
chamber, den’. Sparingly represented in ME., in which 
cote and, later, cottage were more frequent terms. Cofe in 
this sense having become obs., or merely dial., about 1625, 
cot has been revived asa poetfcal and literary term. 

c893 K. /Evrreo Oros. mt. ix. § 27 Et ham et heora 
cotum. cgso Lindis/. Gosp. Luke xi. 7 Cnachtas mino mec 
mid sint in cotte [e975 Rusk, Goss. cote; Vulg. cubili). 
Ibid. Luke xii. a Patt in care sprecend 3ie woeren in cottum 
[e975 Rushw, Gosp. in cotum ; Vulg. i cubiculis}. ¢1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 Witodlice 3¢ worhtun pact to peofa 
cote [¢ x160 Hatt. Gosp. to peof-coten), a 1225 Ancr, BR. 362 
We ne mej nout, widuten swink, a lutel kot arcren, @x325 
Song Poor H: usbandm.in Pol, Songs Conan 152 Seththe 
ycounte ant cot hade to kepe, ¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
576/2 Cofaginnt, a cotage, or a cot, 1635 Quantes Lyrbd. 
MI, xii, (1728) ae) Poor cots are ev’n as safe as princes halls. 
1697 DrynEN ing Lclog. 1. 36 O leave the noisie Town, 
O come and_see Our Country Cotts, and live content with 
me! 1725 Dr For Voy. round World (1840) 259 Huts or 
cots of the mountaineers. 1748 Triomson Cast, /udol. 11.vi, 
Did to alonely cott his steps decoy. 2807 Cranne Pan Ree. 
1. 129 To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind Has, 2 small 
space for garden-ground assign’d.: 1849 E. E, Narr 
Excurs. S, Africa I. 178 A few humble fishermen’s cots. 
1884 Gustarson Found. Death it. (cd. 3) 33 In cot as well 
as castle. : - 

2. A small erection for shelter or protection, as 
for sheep, a bell, etc.; = Cote 2, Also in comb, 
as bell-, sheep-cot. 

e480 Nontinale in Wr.-Wiilcker 730 Hee cauia, schepcot. 
Ibid., Hee barcaria, i, ovile, a. schepcott. 1804 J, Dun. 
cums Hist, Hereford Gloss., Cot, a barn for folding sheep. 
1870 F. R. Witson'Ch. Lindisf. 66 Lucker church (has) a 
cot for one bell placed on the western gable, : 

8, A case or protecting covering ; a finger-stall; 
the covering of a drawing-roller in a spinning 
frame, etc. Now dial or techi, 

x617 Moryson /tiz, 11.1. ii, 21 In Moscovy., men. in 
time of snow, weare-a cot or coucr for their noses. -1828 
Wesstrr, Coé..a leathern cover for a sore finger. 1840 
BroRoEds Suppl. Forby (E.D,S.), Cot, a case for a wounded 
finger. é. - 

4. Comb, (In OE. cof occurred in numerous, 
compounds ; later- combinations often vary with 
cofe-, and more recently cof- appears to be used as 
a contraction for coffar and cottage.) Cot-folk; 
cote-foll (S¢.), cottars, cottar-folk; cot-garth 
dial. (see quot.) ; cots-work, domestic work (cf. 
Cor 50.5), Also Cov-Housr, CoTLAND, -ER, ~ 
Cortir, Corman, Corser, CoTserLs, CotT-rown. 
“4786 Burns Tiva Dogs 69 What poor.cot-folk :pit their 
painch in, I own it’s past my comprehension. _ x793 Pown- 
ac. Antig. Romance 157 As to the home or cots-work, that 
was done by the women and children of the family. 1876 
Rosinson IV Aithy Gloss., Cotgart/, asmail ground enclosure 
attached to a cottage. 


and AFr. cot; Godefroy has, app. for the same 
thing, in OF, (1410). the’ derivative ‘coferel, pl. 
coleréaulx, ‘en oster [z.e. des laines] suing, gars, 
crotins, esconssures et coteriaulx’, and says that 
cotteron is now, in the arrondissement of Vervins, 
Hard and matted wool used for mattresses..- ~ 
Possibly identical with med.L. cot¢une, cofzm, ‘bed-quilt, 
stuffed mattress,’ this being a purpose to which ‘cot’ was 
applied. Cf. Statut. Antig. Cartus,in Du Cange sv. 
‘Cotum vel coopertorium de grossis ovium pellibus". Cot- 
tum, again, is identified with ONF. coute, cocte, OF. coilte, 
coite, mod.F. covetzte, quilt.] Pin a - 
1, Wool matted or felted together in the fleece. 
[1357 Act 3x Edw. IIT, c. 8 Et que nul Marchant nautre 
qi achate laines face autre refuys des laines que ne soleit 
estre fait devant ces heures; cest assavoir de Cot, Gare 
vileine tuson. 1389 Act 13 Rich. //,c. 9 Que nuile deinzein 
ou forein ne face autre refus de leynes sinoun cod gard et 
vilein.] 147x Acta Audit. 18 (Jam.) Ij sek of gude woll, 
but cot or ter. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c.17§1 No 
maner person. .[shall] winde..within any fleesse. .tailes, de- 
a lockes, cotte, calles, combre, lambes wolle, or any 
other thinge. 1607 Cowe Jutergr., Cote is'a kind of refuse 
‘wolle clung or clotted together, xg79x Hasutron Berthol- * 
let's Dyeing II, 11. ut. vi. 209 Throw a small handful of cot 
or refuse wool into the boiler. 2877 E, Peacock NV. IV, 
Linc. Gloss., Cot, a sheep's fleece that has become matted 
together during growth. [So in WV. Linc, Leicestersh., 
and W, Somerset Glossaries. x885 F.H. Bowman Struct, 
Wool Gloss, 352 Cots, matted locks of wool forming 2 hard 
felt in the fleece. 1888 Appy Sheffield Gloss., Cots, knotted 
wool from sheep. . 3 
2. A confused entangled mass; a tangle: esp. 
applied in some districts to seaweeds or confervie, 


that accumulate in pools, drains, etc. / 

185x Foul. R, Agric. Soc. X11. u. 295 The internal drains 
{in Linc. fens] are .. kept remarkably clear from weeds and 
cot. 288x Leicestersh.Gloss., Cot. any confused heap, tangle, 
or matting of hair, string, cotton, etc. 1884S. JV. Linc. 
Gloss. 5.V., ‘The roots were all of a cot,’ ‘The corn had 
grown that length, and was all of a cot,’ 

Cot (ket), 30.3 Trish. Also 6 cote, 6-7 cott, 
[Irish and Gaelic co¢ a small boat (O'Reilly, 
Macleod and Dewar): cf. also Irish coz? coracle, 
small boat (O’Reilly).] : 

A small roughly-made boat, used on the rivers 
and lakes of Ireland ; a ‘dug-out’. : ; 
1537 Stat. Ireland (176s) I. 161 Boates, scowts, wherries 
clarans, cottes, and other vessels, 1586 j. Hooxer Gtrald, 
Irel, Ul. 161/2 They tooke a bote or a cote trough, which 
could not hold aboue eight or ten persons at a time, 1890 
Srenser F. Q. 1. vi. 9. 161x Marxnam Conntr. Content. 
1, x. (1668) 59 A little Boat or Cot, if you Angle in great 
Waters, to carry you up and down to the most convenientest 
places for your pastime. ax6so G. Boate Wat. Hist. [re- 
land 64 (T.) They call, in Ireland, cots, things like boats, 
but very unshapely, being nothing but square pieces of 
timber made hollow. 1807 Sim R. C. Hoare Tour Jreland 
106 Numerous cots employed in catching salmon. 1862 
Lever Barrington vii, One of those light canoc-shaped 

skiffs—cots as they are called on these rivers. ‘ 

Cot (ket), s4.4 Also 7-9 cott. [Anglo-Indian, 
ad. Hindi 2/at bedstead, couch, hammock, bier 
(:—Prakrit 2hatta, Skr. khatwé), In Anglo-Indian 
use from early part of 17thc.; thence it passed 
into naval use, whence to a child’s swing-cot.] | 

1. Auglo-Jnd, A light bedstead ; a charpoy. 

1634 Sir T. Hernerr Trav. 149 The better sort sleepe 
upon Cots, or Beds two foot high, matted or done with 

arth-web, 1685 Sin W. Hepces Diary Bengal, etc. 29 

uly (¥.), I hired x2 stout fellows..to carry, me as far as 
Lar in my cott [Palankeen fashion]. 1699 Dampier Voy, 1. 
in. iv. 4x In the East Indies..Men take their Cotts or little 
Field-Beds, and put them in the Yards, and go to sleep.in 
the Air, 1796 Trial Nundocomar 32/2 Dr. Williams had in- 
formed him that eangablasen might be brought into court 
on a cott. 1824 J. B, Seerey Mond. Ellora iii. (¥.), I 
found three of the party insisted upon accompanying me 
the first stage, and had despatched their camp-cots. 1886 
Youre Anglo-Ind, Gloss. sv., In Northern India ..Cot .-. is 
not in such prevalent European use as it formerly was, ex- 
cept ns applied to barrack furniture; and among soldiers 
and their families. ae ' : 

2, A portable bed, or one adapted for transport. 

1854 J. L. Sterns Cents, Amer, (1854) 306 every man 
in that country has a small cot called acatre made to double 
with vhinge, which.may be taken down‘and wrapped up, 
with pillows and bed ‘clothes in an oxhide to carry on a 
journey, creed goa . aa : oe 7 1 

8. Maui. A sort of swinging bed for officers, sick 
persons, etc, on board ship, made of canvas, 
stretched at the bottom -by a‘ rectangular. frame, 


and suspended like a hammock from'the beams. ' 

1769 ‘Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789), Cott, a particular 
sort of bed-frame, suspended from the beams of a ship, for 
the officers to sleep in. 1798 Netson in Nicolas Disp, (1845) 
ITI. ‘209 Sailmakers: making cots for, the: Royal Family. 
81x A, Misner Frail. Avétic Rég. p. x, We were also pro- 
vided with standing bed-places, which were deemed to be 
warmer than cots, or hammocks, - 1833 Marrvat?, Sinple 
xxix, Our captain. .was put in his cot, and never rose from 
it again, * ? Se eae ‘ 


4, A. small ‘bed for a child; properly, oné sus- 


. pended so as to swing between uprights; a swing- 


cot; also fréquently applied to a ‘crib’ -or four- 
legged- bed-stead: with sides to prevent the child 
from falling out. ae i 

" 1818 Topp, Co/, or Cof#, a small bed; a cradle, as it is yet 
called inthe northof England, 1819 Paniologia, Cott. the 
name is now often’given to swing-cradles for children. 1856 


N 


cot. 


Mas. Browning Poems, Tears, The babe bear in its cot. 
1890 Mursisher’s Catalogue, Swing cot, pertorated sides; 
with’ half tester, Patent swing-fold cot, can be readily 
folded into a thickness of 3 inches. : aa 

b. A bed-in‘a children’s hospital.. = 
¢3884 Tennyson Children's Hospital iv, Hereis the cot of 
ourorphan, 3891 Low's. Handbk. Charities London so An 
Infirmary for sick children, containing twelve cots. - red 
Daily News 3: Mar. 5/4 The endowment of 2 cot in the 
Victoria Hospital for Children at Chelsea, which the Princess 
of Wales has named after her late son. : 

5. attrib, and Comb. as cot-frame, cot-bed. 

1799 Med. ¥rut. 1. 459 They should. .sleep in hammocks, 
or on cott-frames. 1856 Otmstep Slave States 6x4, I was 
informed that I must get-up, that the servants might remove 
he cot arrangement, and clear the cabin for the breakfast- 


table. a 

‘Cot, sb.65 Obs. or dial, [In sense 2 contracted 
from or referring to CorquEan’3 ; sense I may be 
more directly related to Cor sd. or its family. ] 
“hl. (See quot.) Ods. . 

2698 Kennett Par. Antig. Gloss. Cofarins..the inhabi. 
tant of any country cot,. Hence a country clown is now 
called a mere cot, as 2 citizen ignorant of country affairs, a 
mere cit, 

2, A man that does domestic or household work 
usttally done by women; a ‘betty’; hence cot- 
betty (U.S.), Obs. exc. dial, 

21900 B. EB. Dict, Cant. Crew, Cot for Cofgucan, 2 Man 
that meddles with Womens matters. x7xx Brit. Apollo HI. 
No. 144. 3/t He's a cot, Still dangling about in the Kitchen. 
1860 Bartiett Dict. Amer., Cotbetty, a man who meddles 
in the woman's part of household affairs. 3869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Cot, 2 man who interferes in the kitchen, a molly- 
coddle. 3877 E, Peacock NV. W. Line. Gloss., Cot, a_man 
or boy who cooks or does other womanly work. {So in 
Glossaries of Cheshire, Cleveland, etc.] 

Cot (ket), a. [f. Cor sd.2] 

1. dvi. “To cohabit, to dwell with one in the 
same house’ (Jamieson). 

2. trans, To put up (sheep) in a ‘cot’ or sheep- 
cote; to keep under shelter during inclement 
weather; Hence Co'tting vd/. sb. 

1804 J. Duncuma /7ést. Hereford Gloss., Cotting, foldin 
sheep ina barn. 2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807 
II, 676 This breed lot sheep]. .requires cotting in the winter 
season.. 1849 Srud, R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 436 The system 
of‘cotting has the effect of causing the staple of the wool to 
be much finer. Jéid. XIV. 1. 4 They lamb in February 
z:and are sometimes ‘ cotted’. 

Cot, v.2 dial. [f. Cor sb.2} To tangle, mat, 
or felt together. 

1881 Leicestersh, Gloss., Cot, to knot, tangle, mat together. 
1884 S.V. Linc. ~ S.V,) ‘Her tail cots so with the 
dirt’ .. ‘The sheaves are quiét green and cotted’ .. ‘The 
wheat was all cotted together in the bags’. 

Cob, v8 dal, [f. Cot sb.5] See quots. 

2730-6 Baitey (folio), To Cot?, is said of Men who are apt 
to intermeddle in such [domestic] concerns. x855 Rosinson 
Whitby Gloss., Cot, to do one’s own household work. 1878 
Dickinson Cumbria, Gloss., Cot, to wait on a sick person ; 
to saunter about home. 

Cot, obs. £. Coat, Cur. 

Cot., abbrev. of CoranGEnr. 

Cotabulate, var. of ContaBuLate v. Obs. , 

Cotage, obs. fCorrace, ~ 

Cotangeént (kouteendzént), sd. (a.) Trig. [f. 
Co- pref. 4+ Tancenr., The L. cotangens is used 
by Gunther Canon Triangulorum, 1620.] The 
tangent of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbrev. ‘co?.) ais ‘ ‘ 

1635 I. W. ppg 47 Sois the tangent of R. Z. P. To 
the cotangent of R. P, Z. 1704 Harris (cited by Johnson). 
1706 Prirciirs (ed. Kersey), Co-tangentis the Tangent of an 
Arch of a Circle, which is the Complement of another to 
Degrees. _ 183 Brewster Oftics xix. 170 The, index of 
refraction Is the cotangent of the angle of polarisation. 2852 
De Morean in R, P. Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton WI. 
+387 Put cosines in the middle, sines on the flanks, and cotans 
on the extreme flanks. : 

*B. adj. Cotangent line =cotangent. 

1642 Srinrur Horoneivia w. i. (x659) 07 The side DE.. 
(for distinction) may be called a Tangent line, and the side 
FF a Co-tangent line. - ee 4g 
_Co-tangential (kdutendgenfal), a. ath. 
Also ‘contangential, -[f. Co-, Con- + TancEn- 
TrAL.]- Having the same-tangent.. - ay. 

1879. Tuomson & Tarr-Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 130 A line.of 
curvatur 


re of as is a line which at every point is co- 
tangential with section of. maximum or minimum” 
curyature. 1886 


vature. Jerreny in London Math, Soc. Proc., Ow 

= -Contangential . .Spherical Circles. ee Oya 
Cotarnine . (kota-main). Chem, -[a.' F. cotar- 

nine, {, narcotine by transposition of letters.] :-A 


non-volatile organic base, C,; Hi, NO:.+ H2.0, 
obtained by the action of. oxidizing agents on 


narcotine, (Watts.) . wy meet? 
1857 Penema Mat, Med. (ed. 4) Il. 0. 609 There is'a proz. 
duct of the. Sey aro of narcotine, namely cotarnine.’. 
1873 Friicxicen & Hansury Pharmacogr.54 By decompo- 
sition with sulphuric acid, narcotine yields Cotarnine, an 
undoubted base. t 4 ‘ nat 


- Hence Cotarnic, in‘ cotarnie acid. Cy-Hy, Os, 


a product of the action ‘of-dilute nitric acid: on co- 

tarnine. Cotarna'mio [Astio] acéd;.C, Hi; NO,, 

a product of the actiori of aqueous hydrochloric or 

sulphuric acid on cotamine:at-140° or 150°C. 

~ 1863-72 Warts Dict, Chent. Il. 88 Like aspartic acid, co- 

tarnamic acid combines with strong mineral acids... Zbid.,. 


.(quote). * [Of uncertain: origin. 
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Cotarnine may be regarded as the methylated imide corre- 
sponding to cotarnic acid. 

Cotation, obs. form of Quoration, 

Cotch, dial. f. Caron. 


ge in London. .to denote a small remnant 
of a larger quantity .. It may be applied to a bushel left 
from a sack or..100 quarters Jeft out of a cargo. 
+Cortchel, a Obs. rave. Also kotchel(l. 
App. the same as CockuE v.3 to cherish, [CE F. 


cochelet little cock, cogueliner to cocker. 

x78 N. Baxter Calvin on Yonah 20 They flatter them- 
selues and after a sort kotchell their own minds. /5id. 51 
To much .. hath euery one of us kotcheled himselfe in his 
sins, 1606 Breton Oxrania Dij, Cotchelling all things 
in their infancie ‘Till they have got strength and maturitie. 

Cotchoneal, obs. form of CocHineaL. 

Cote (kdut), sb.1 Also § kote, coote, 6-7 
coat(e. [OE. cote fem., a parallel form to cot 
neut. (see Cor sd.1), found also in MDu., MLG., 
and mod.G. 

+1. A small detached house such as is occupied 
by poor people or labourers; a cot or cottage. 
Now only dial, 

@ 1034 Law Cuut in Thorpe Laws I. 418 (Bosw.) Gif hwilc 
man forstolen bingc ham to his cotan bringe. _¢ 1160 Hatton 
Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 To peof-coten. ¢1300 Havelok 1141, 1 
ne haue hws, yne haue cote. 1377 Lanet. P. PZ, B. vin. 
16 Bothe prynces paleyses and pore mennes cotes. 1382 Wv- 
cir Wisd, xi. 2 In desert places thei maden litil cotes [1388 
litle housis]. ¢1440 Pomp, Paru. 96 Coote, lytylle howse. 
er47g Children's Bt. 48 in Babces Bk. (1868) 18 (As a kalrle 

at comys oute of a cote. 4819 Four Elements (1848) 30 

uyidynge nor house they have non at all But wodes cotes 
and cavys small. x600 Suaus. 4. VY. LZ. ut ii, 448 Call me 
Rosalind, and come euerie day to my Coat, and woe me. 
x60g Vexstecan Dec. [utell. ix. (1628) 286 A Cote in our 
language is a little slight built country habitation. 1613-6 
W. Browne Brit, Past. u. iv, She them dismist to their 
contented coates. ax7oo B. E, Dict, Cant, Crew, Cote, a 
sorry, slight Country-House or Hovel, 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Cote, 2. village, an isolated farm-house; as Beau- 
mont-cote, Roose-cote. [In Sc. common in names of solitary 
shepherd’s houses or farms, as Zast Cote, West Cote, etc. ; 
also in the comb. cofe-house a. cottar’s house.} : 

2. A slight building for sheltering small animals, 
as sheep, Bis fowls, or for the storage of any- 
thing ; a shed, stall; spec, a sheep-cote, 

1420 Pallad. on Husb. m. 108: Her cotes make biforne 
..and parte hem so betwene That every stye a moder wol 
sustene. 1514 Barciay Cyt. § Uplondyshin. (Percy Soc.) 8 
Go se & vysyte oure wethers in the cote. 1849-62 STERN- 
notp & H. Ps. xxiii. 2 He doth me folde in coates most 
safe, 36xx BinLe 9 Chivon, xxxii. 28 Stalles for all maner of 


poor 
orlamb. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cote ..a small building set 
apart for any special pu 3 as Peat-cote, a house or 
place to put peat or turf in; Sadt-cofe, a_place where salt 
‘was wont to be made on the sea-shore. 1876 Mid-Vorksh. 
Gloss., Cote, a shed for small cattle, or fowls. [Soin Dialect 
Glossaries of Shefield, Cheshire, Shropshire, etc.] 

b. Now chiefly in combination, as in dove-cote, 
hen-cote, sheep-cote, bell-cote (in which cot also 
occurs); and in more local use, Aig-cote, swizte- 
cote, peat-cote, sal¢-cote, etc., which see. 


GC. fig. 

, 1868 Daily Tel. 9 Dec. Every little human creature folded 
into the kindly cote of it [the Refuges Society] is .. a thief 
or a pauper the less, 

3. Comb. See Cor sb.t 4. 

Cote (kdut), 5b.2 Coursing. Also 7 coat. [f. 
Core v1] The action described under Corz v.1 

1575 Turverv. Venerie 246 He that giueth most Cotes, or 
most turnes, winneth the wager. A Cote is when a Grey- 
hound. goeth endways by his fellow, and giueth the Hare 
a turne. .but if he coast and so come by his fellowe, that isno 
Cote. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb, -xxiii. (x748) 356 She from 
the dogs doth spin, That strive to put her off, but when 
he. cannot reach her, This giving him a coat, about again 
doth fetch her. 1848 Jonnson Sfortsman’s Cycl. 194 A cote 
is when two dogs start even together, the hare going in a 
straight forward direction, and one dog draws endways by 
theother, and gives the hare a turn. Meee te LS Mat 

Also 6-7 coat(e, 


Cote (kéut), v2 ? Obs. - 
Etymological 


writers haye treated it as_a doublet of Coasz, 


| mod.F, ‘cévoyer; but wnder the prec. sb. (gitot. 
175) :cofe and coast are, distinguished: cf. also 
_|- Coast %, Io, ‘ 


iL, évans. Pobursing,) Of one of two dogs ‘running 
together: To pass by-(its fellow) so as to give the 
-hare (or other,animal coursed) atum.> “<- ~.° - 

* One dog cofes the other :. Sir W. Scott erroneously makes .- 
the hound cote the hare or other pee tee : 

* xegy Jnstit. Gentlenan G ilja; Hunters. .wil afirme..that — 
the fallowe dogge cotid the whyte, when as enen-dede. the 
‘falow came beh nd, 1602 ond Pf, Return fr. Parnass. te 


isle) are sev: 


. Gloss., Coterell, a. little raised -mound-in the marshés to 


; COTERELL. 


v, (Arb.) 3x The buck broke gallantly: my great swift bei 
disaduantaged in his slip was at the first blind. Gacy pre 
sently coted and out-stript them. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxiii. (t748) 355 Which dog first turns the hare, which first 
the other coats. 1636 W. Denny in Ans. Dubrensia (1877) 
14 TI he Swallow-footed Grey-hound .+ With celeritic Turnes 
his affrighted game, then coates againe His forward Rivall. 
z82z Scorr Aenxilw. xvii, No greyhound loves to cote a 
hare, as I to tum and course a fool. 3825 — Yadlisuc. viii, 
[A dog of] swiftness to cote an antelope. 

2. transf. and fig. To pass by, go beyond; to 
outstrip, surpass. 

1566 Drant Horace A vij, For he that thincks to coate all 
men and all to ouergoe. ¢x890 Greene Fr. Bacon 1. 144. 
1599 Sanpys Europa Spec. (1632) 81 They have in some 
Sorts outgrowne them in it, and quoted them in all, one 
onely Sspied x602 Suaxs, Hani, 11. ii. 330 Wee coated 
them on the way. 1602 Marston Azfonio's Rev. w. iii, 
Quick observation scud ‘To coate the plot, or els the path is 
lost. ¢x6r1 Cuarman /diad xxut. 324 My lov’d son, get 
but to be first at turning in the course, He lives not that can 
cote thee then. 

Cote (kéut), v.2 Also 7 coat(e. [f. Core 55.1] 
trans. To put (animals, etc.) in a cote. 

1630 in E. Peacock NV. W. Linc. Gloss., Not hauing a 
swine cote to cote up his swine in. 1630 J. Levetr Ord. 
Bees (1634) 29 When you have any swarme that is set up, 
Coate it as soone as you can. 1688 R. Homme Armoury u. 
ite All Sheep .. when Lodged .. are cither Coated or 

oused. 31947 Hooson Miner's Dict. T iv, If he give leave 
to them to Cote or Lodge any. 

Hence Coted gp/. a. 

r 1866 JEAN INGELOWw Poents 225 Or cooing of the early coted 
ove. 

Cote, v3 Also coat(e. [F.cofer.] Obs. form 
of Quote, q.¥- 

1432-80 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 2 The Grekes. .cotede yeres 
at the glory of their victory from the captiuite of Troye. 
1548 Una, Zrasu. Par. N. T. Pref. (R.), The text is 
throughout coted in the margin. 1609 Heywoop 5rit. 
Troy xu. i, Or any passage coate. 1660 S. Fisner Rus- 
oat Alarm Wks. (1679) 244 To be more critical in 

oting. 

Cote, obs. f. Coat, Coot, Cor. 

Cote, var. of Quor Sc. Ods., rate, due. 

Cote-a-pye : see Courtery. 

Cote-armure, -hardy: see Coar-. 

Coteful (kowtful). [f Core sb. + -run.] 
As many as fill a cote. 

1865 Pall Mall G, 15 May x1 A coteful of pigeons. 

Cotel, Cotelar, -ere: see CurrLz, CurLER. 

Cételette, Fr. form of Curnzt, q.v. 

Cotellax, obs, f. CuThass, 

Co-te‘ller. [Co- 3b.] One who tells along 
with another; the second teller or counter of votes 
in the House of Commons, 

1884 Manch. Exam, 3 May 6/1 Mr. Joseph Cowen. .acted 
as co-teller with Mr. Balfour. 

Cotemporane, -anean, etc. : see Cont-. 

Co-te‘nant. [Co- 3c.] Ajoint tenant. Hence 
Co-te*nancy, Co-te'nure. in is 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. Wks. 1 I. 307 Halting, 
therefore .. FE waited for my solitary pronhanbttd | the Cop. 
1884 Law Rep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 194 Aeadnote, One tenant 
-ehas no right of action against his co-tenant. 

1875 Maine Hist. Lust. iv. 112 The ‘ Judgments of Co- 
Tenancy’ is a Brehon law-tract..It puts, at the outset, the 
question, —‘ Whence does ‘Tenancy arise?’ The answer 
given is ‘ From several heirs and from their increasing on 
the Land’, x860 [see Co- 3a] Co-tenure. 

+Co'ter. Obs. rave~. In 7 coater. [f. CorE 
sb.1+-ER1,] The tenant ofa cote, a cottager. 

x63x Frrz-Gerrray Corne-horders 36 Your poore neigh- 
bour, some poore coater, some daily labourer for his groat. 

Coterel, -ell, obs. ff. Corrzret. 

Coterell ! (kptérél). eudal Antig. Also cot- 
terell, -ill, [a. OF. cotere/, med.L. coterellus, 
dim. of OF. cotier, med.L. cotartes, coterius, the 
occupant of a cota or cot. Cf. Corerin.] A 
cottar, a cottager. 

[cx086 Domesday Bk (Du Cange), Septem villani quisque 
de una virgata, & 26 coterelli, & 2 servi, 1289 Charter in 
Kennett Par. Antig. J. 439 Una cum villanis, coterellis, 
corum catallis, serviclis, sectis et sequelis.) 1393 Lane, 
P. Pl. C. x. 97 (MSS. G & I) These were almes ., to com> 
fortie suche coterels [other ALSS. cotyers]. Lbid, 93 
(MS. I) As coterels pei lybben. x4qg0 Promp. Parv. 96/2 
Coterelle. 1560in hesertn tae Chart. (1886) 1, 120 His and 
thair subtennentis, cottrallis, servandis, and assignayes. 
«866 Macu. Mag. X11. 252 Besides these villains there 
are eight coterells or cottagers, four of whom are women and 
probably widows, 1866 Rocers Aeric. § Prices I. iv, 
75 There are nine coterells, each holding @ cottage, and 
most of them an acre of land. 

4] Applied (erroneously) to the tenement. 

2617 Viacao Dusctor, Coshe or Coterel? in old English, 
fs the same that a Cottage, or a little house. [Hence in 
Pumuirs 3687-1706.) cx64o J. Suytu Lives “Berkeleys 
(2883) I. x93 Each Copiholder of a yard’ land, halfe yard 
land: farrundle, and Cotterell, . 

-Coterell 2. dial. [a. OF. vastdurelle, *cotu: 


rele, diva. of covttre, coteere, cultivated land :—L. 


(See quots.). : rks \ 

1748 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. 1s 153 (D.) Here{Sheppeys. 
$ Tumuli in the y parts, all‘over the 
island, some of which the inhabitants call CoterelS; these 
are supposed: to‘have been: cast up.in memory. of some of 
the Danish leaders: who were buried here." 1887. Kentish 


cultira tillage, CULTURE, in med.L. wager cultus.J 


‘ 
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COTERIE. - 


which the shepherds and their flocks’can retire when the 
salterns are. submerged by the tide. 


Coterie (kéutéri). -Also 8 -ery, cotterie. [a- 
F. coterie ‘a. company of people who live in famili- 
arity,-or who cabal in 2 common interest’ (Littré), 
orig. ‘a cértain number of peasants united together 
to hold Jand from a lord’; ‘companie, societie, 
association of countrey people’ (Cotgr.), f. cotier 


=med.L. cotarius, coterius cottar, tenant of a cofa- 


or cot. Cf. F. cotterte ‘a base, ignoble, and 
seruile tenure, or tenement, not held in fee, and 
yeelding only rent, or if more, but cess or surcens 
at’most’ (Cotgr.). ‘ 

By Walker and Smart stressed on the last syllable: as 
French : the latter has the o short; whence the x8thc, ¢o#- 
terig, and its riming in Byron with Joétery,] 

+1. An organized association of persons for 
political, social, or other purposes; a club. Ods. 

1764 Univ. Museum Jan. 6 A numerous and formidable 
society of persons of distinction, Property, abilities, and in- 
fluence in the nation, is now forming, and a large house of a 
deceased nobleman is hired for their assemblies, which 
society is to be called The cotery of revolutionists, or of 
antiministerialists, from the French word coterie, vulgarly 
called a cl#S in English. 1766 D. Barrincton Odserv. 
Stat. 249 note, The Word cotterie, of which so much has 
been said of late. 1774 Foore Cozeners 1. Wks. 2799 Il, 
146 My expences in .. subscription-money to most of the 
clubs and coteries. . 

2. A circle of persons associated together and 
distinguished from ‘outsiders’, a ‘set’: a A 
select or exclusive circle in Society; the select 
‘set’ who have the entrée to some house, as ‘ the 


Holland House coterie’. 

‘A friendly or fashionable association. It has of fate 
years been considered as meaning a select party, or club, 
and sometimes of ladies only’ (Todd 1818). ‘ 

1738 Common Sense 1. 345 Beware of Select Cotteries, 
where, without an Engagement, a Lady passes but for an 
odd Body. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) 11. 164, 1 was 
lifted directly into Madame de V***’s Coterie. 1779 
Map. D’Arsiay id Oct., You recollect what Mrs. Thrale 
said of him, among the rest of the Tunbridge coterie, last 
season, 1821 Byron ¥#an iv. cix, Fame is but a lottery 
Drawn by the blue-coat misses of a coterie. 1828 J. W. 
Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. xiii. 4oo Lady Holland was 
saying yesterday to her assembled coterie. 1880 Vern. 
Lee Stud. Jtaly m. i, 68 A man..belonging to the most 
brilliant coteries of the day. : ae 

b. A ‘set’ associated by certain exclusive in- 
terests, pursuits, or aims; a clique. 

1827 De Quincey Alurder Wks, IH. 12 Catiline, Clodius 
and some of that coterie, 1830 Cunnincuam Brit. Paint, 
I. v. 207 A certain coterie, of men, skilful in the mystery of 
good Painting, 1838-9 Hatiam Hist, Lit. 1V. vii. iv. § 54. 
329 Written for an exclusive coterie, not for the world, 
1862 Merivare Rou, Emp, (1865) V. xlvi. 359 In vain had 
Tiberius chafed under the jeers of this ficcasea coterie. 
1888 W.D. Hamitton Cal. State Papers, Domestic Ser. 
1644 Pref. 10 This religious element .. revived the bitter 
animosities of the old political parties, and caused the 
members [of Parliament] to group themselves into coteries. 

e. A meeting or gathering of such a circle. 

180g Moore Zo Lady H —— iv, Each night they held a 
coterie, 1849 E, E. Narter Lxcurs. S. Africa U1. 347 We 
are so accustomed now to this style of fusillade, that all we 
do is to lie close, and continue our little coteries, 

d. tvansf. and jig. Of animals, plants, etc. 

1869 GitLmore Reptiles & Birds 219 With the permission 
of the masters of the coterie they build their nests in the 
vacancies that occur in the squares. 1885 H. O. Forses 
Naturalist’s Wand. 85 The genus Pajus is an exceedingly 
handsome and attractive coterie of orchids. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as coterie-speech. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 12 May 3/1 A. coterie-speech—not to 
say a jargon—current only on the highest heights of 
culture. - - 

Hence (chiefly zonce-ceds.) Corterie.v., to asso- 
ciate in a coterie,. Coterie‘an a., of or pertaining 
to a coterie; sb. a member of a coterie. Co'te- 
rieish @, savouring of a cotcrie. Co'terieism, 
the spirit or practice-of coteries. aoe 

x806 Surr Winter ix Lond, (ed. 3) I]. 156 If.. 1 can do 
otherwise than coferie with Neville and the Beauchamps. 
1978 Learning at a Loss 1.67 Drest by Coteriean Laws. 
1992 Poetry in Aun, Reg. 225 Ye Coterieans ! who profess No 
business, but to dance and dress, 1841 Tait's Afag, VILI. 

[She] received an immense quantity of praise from the 

English press, courteous, cordial, and cotericish, 1825 
New Monthly Mag. X11. 584 This spirit of coterieism is 
so prevalent.’ 1862°R. H. Patterson £ss. Hist, § Art 517 
The polished cotericism of Moore. - : ‘ 

Coterminal, a.. [Co- 2.] - Variant of Con- 
TERMINAL ; =CONTERMINOUS 3. : ; 

1833 Herscnet Asfron..v. 20g Zones of climate are not 
co-terminal with zones of latitude. 1870 E. Mutrorp The 
Nation vi. 8x The scope of the latter is held as coterminal 
with the apprehension of the former. ae 

+ Co-te-rminate, a. Os, =CoNTERMINATE. . 

1645 G. Dantet Poems Wks, mgt IL. 32 The Stagge and 
Sheepe may be.co-terminate, In Nature's finall Strife. ” 

Co-te'rminous, a, [Improperly formed: cf. 
CONTEMPORARY.] .=CONTERMINOUS, «| 7 
4999 J: Rovertson Agric. Perth 59 These .. fences are 
constructed and maintained at the mutual expence ‘of co- 


terminous heritors, x86x J. G, Suevrarp Jad? Rome vi.’ 


293 Jt was-their ‘policy to haye a-co-terminous kindred 
power on the opposite side of the Alps... + >. 

Cotesian (kotrziin, =g'in), a [f. the name-of 
Roger: Cotes, a distinguished English’ mathema- 


“ 
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tician, 1682-1716.] . Pertaining to “Roger ‘Cotes 
or his mathematical discoveries, © = : 
1753 CHAMBERS CycZ. Suppl., App., Cofesian theorent, an 
appellation used for an elegant property.of the circle dis- 
covered by Mr. Cotes.” 1796 Hutton Math. Dict.'s.v. 
_[Cot-gare : see. Zzst of Spurious. Words. 
Coth, obs. formof QuomH. 55 gS. 
Cothe, coath (kaxd), sb. Ods. or dal, Forms: 
1 codu, 1-3 code, 5 coth(e, kothe, 8-9: dial. 
couth, cooth, 9. caud, ecoad. [OE. codz, code 
disease, pestilence, affecting men or beasts.]’ 


+1. Sickness, disease, pestilence ;. an. attack of * 


illness, as swooning, the pains of childbirth, etc. 

¢x000 in Thorpe Howt. IT. 546 (Bosw.) Seo codu Se lacas 
hatap paralisin. ¢x000 Sax. Leechd. Il. 234 Wip wambe 
cobum. | 1086 O. E. Chrou., Swyle code com on mannum 
pat meenige menn swulton. ¢1200 Trix. Coll. Hom. 177 
Cumed code oder qualm and michel perof felled, cx440° 
Promp. Parv. 96/1 Cothe, or swownynge, sincopfa. 1447 
Boxennam Seyntys(Roxb.) 173 Ne hap the wumman in ony 
kothe be And may returne and geyn lyf take. 1460 Cap- 
GRAVE Chon, 110 Hir cothis fel upon hir [Pope Joan] be- 
twix the Collise and Seynt Clement Cherch. 1460 Towne- 
ley Myst. 31 Thise wederes ar so hidus with many a cold 
cot : 

2. Now a disease of sheep and cattle; cf. CoE. 
dial. [Cf£. Corn Afi. a. diseased.] 

[x04 O. EZ. Chron. Mycel orfes wes.'.forfaren..burh mist- 
lice.coda.] 1784-1815 Younc Anuals Agric.; Cand, the rot 
in sheep. Coriiw. 1 Lonsdale Gloss.,. Cooth, a.cold 
caught by a cow or horse. 2888 Zdin. Rev. Oct. 512 
Anthrax or coad in sheep and cattle. : 

Cothe (kdud), v. azal. Also coathe, cawthe. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1, intr. ‘To faint’ (Forby Voc. Z. Anglia). 

2. trans. To give (sheep) the ‘coe’ or rot, 

1867 J. R. Wise New Forest (1880) 281 The springs in the 
New Forest are said ‘to cothe’ the sheep,—that is, to 
disease their livers. 1880 E. Cornww. Gloss. s.v. Cawed, A 
sheep affected by that disease elsewhere known as rot is 
cawed. In Dorset it is a-cothed. 1884 W. Morning News 
20 Dec. 8/6 In 1879 there was a great loss among their 
flocks in Devon, a greater part of them being cawthed. 

Cot-house, co'te-house. Sc. and dial. 
{f£ Cor sb.1, Core sb.1 + House sb.J 

1. A small cottage; sfee. in Scotland, the honse 
of a cottar. 

(Although usually spelt cof-, the actual word in the south 
of Scotland is cofe-, pronounced the same as coa?, with the 
long o that, has arisen from original short 9 in an open 
syllable, as in OB. ¢d-2¢, ME. ¢3-£e.) . 

1549 Compt. Scot, xi. 96 Ne scottis man suld duel in ane 
house that vas loftit, bot rather in ane litil cot house. 2685 
R. Hasutton Le#. in Faithf£ Contendings (1780) 198 Among 
the Cott-houses of Scotland, 1798 Macyeiti eens Fean 
1. vi, Twice a-week to Maggie's cot-house, Swift by post 
the papers fied. 1858 Mrs, Outenanr Laird of Norlaw 1. 
a8 That I couldna make a cothouse in Kirkbride. .look 
like hame tomy own bairns?” 1888 Erwortuy HW. Somerset 
Word-bk., Cot-house, the most usual name. for.a cottage; 
the latter is hardly ever heard among those who live in one, 

2. A slight shelter; a shed, outhouse, etc. 

1606 Dexxer Sev. Sinnes ut. (Arb) 27 Creeping into the 
Beadles Cothouse. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit.1. 423 
Londoners .. laugh at strong walled cities, as cotte houses 
for women [sultercitlarum habitacula}. 18 eR R. Wise 
New Forest Gloss., Cot-house, an outhouse, shed. 

Cothurn (képum, kopo-m). [a. F. cothurne 
=L, cothurnus: see Cornurnus, the ordinary 
form.] =CorHurNus. : 

1606 Pracnam Graphice (1612) 127 Melpomene [having] 
on her feet her high Cothurn or Tragick Pantofles of red 
Velvet and Gold. 1827 Beppores Le?. in Poemts p. Ixxvi, 
{She] lays aside the mask, mantle, and cothurn. 1887 A. 
Lane Myth, Ritual §& Relig. Il. 233 The sacrifice of a 
booted calf, a calf with cothurns onits feet... 

b. =Cornurnts b. 

1866 Mrs. Browninc Auv, Leigh w. 382 Uplifted on the 
cothurn halfa Above the natural stature! 1860 Mort- 
Ley Nether, (1867) 111. 284 She did not drape herself melo» 
dramatically, nor stalk about with heroic wreathandcothurn. 

Cothurnal (kopdunil), a. (and sd.) . [fi L. 
cothurn-us +-au.] Of or pertaining to the co- 
thurnus; of tragedy; tragic. * < ee 

x60r B. Jonson Poctaster v. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 130/1 Cothure 
nal buskins, 2657 Lasts Dominion v. v. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 183 The scene wants actors; I'll fetch ‘more, and 
clothe it In xich_cothurnal’ pomp. x659 CHAMBERLAYNE 
Pharonidea 1.iv, Then in its high Cothurnal scenes,‘2 lofty 
tragedy Erects their thoughts. . 

+B. as sb.=Cotuurnus. Obs. : 

2626 G, Sanvys Life of Ovid (R.° Supp.), The tragick 
stage on high cothurnals climes. . . 

Cothurnate (kopp'inct), a. [ad. L. cothur- 
nat-us, £, cothuruus: see -AT2,] . Shod with.the 
cothurnus; buskined; tragic. . finds OS 

1612 Heywoop Afol, Actors 1. 33 With royall -stile 
speakes our cothurnate Muse.. 1635 —- Hierarch, w. 243 

jophocles the Prince of the Cothurnate’Tragedic. 

So + Cothurnated, Cothuxrned 3/ a., buskined. 
Cothurnian, }Cothu‘rnic’ (in quot. giothur- 
nicke), ~Cothu‘rnical a@.=COTHURNAL. -"- 

1623 Cockeram, Cothurnated, one wearing buskins.- 1883" 
Harper's Mag. LXV. 562 With peasants in blue, red, yel- 
low, mantled and cothurned, x66x K, W. Conf. Charac., 
Old Hording Hagg (1860) go Her feet are-inveloped-in her 
aulean or rather cothurnianh buskins. 2824 Mew Afonthly 
Mag. X11. 152.Her measured cothurnian step.. ‘1607 Hey- 
woop Fair Maid Exch, Prol.; Our Muse .. to the highest: 
pitch her wings shall reare, And prowd quothurnicke action 


‘ quite beyond me} 


‘COTINGA. 


shall devise. 599 “Broughton’s Lett, viii.'28 After your 
saucie manner in a cothurnicall challenge. - oe ee 
|| Cothurno. Obs. (a. It. cothurno.] =niext. 
161x Coryat’s Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Leave we the 
baggage then behinde and to our matter turn us As Coryate 
did, who left at home his socks and his Cothurnoes, . 
|| Cothurnus (kopo'mds).. [L., ad. Gr.-xd6op- 
vos: rarely adapted as Cotuury.] A thick-soled 
boot reaching to the middle of the leg, wom by 
tragic actors in the ancient Athenian drama; a. 
buskin, . ; vs : 24 
_ 1727-5% CHAMBerS Cyc. s.v., Sophocles is said ‘to have 
invented the cothurnus. 1798 Enceworrn ‘Pract, Educ. 
(1822) II, 29 The actor on the stage is admired whilst he is 
elevated by the cothurnus, 1820 W. Tooke Lucian I. sx 
Think of a tragic actor, who should stand with one foot in 
a high cothurnus, while the other was quite unshod. 1880 
x9th Cent. VU. 60 The Cothurnus .. equalised the stature 
of the actors. 5 
b. fig. As characteristic of tragedy, or of a 
tragic and elevated style. é 
1852 THackeray Esmond i, She too wears the mask and 
the cothurnus, and speaks to measure, 2884 FARRAR 
Messages of Bks. xv. 300 St, Paul cannot always wear the 
majestic cothurnus, yet his lightest. words are full of 


+ dignity, 
Co’thy, coathy, «dial. [f. Corse sb. + 


-¥1,.} Diseased, sickly. Of sheep: Affected with 
the ‘ coe’ or rot. : 

a3825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Cothy, faint, sickly, ailing 
..A dog is said to be cothy when he is meek, and delicate. 
1883 Hampshire Gloss., Coathy, rotten ; applied to diseased 


sheep. | : 

Cotice, obs. form of Corse. : 

Coticher, cotiger, obs. fi. CorracER. 

+ Coti‘cular, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. coticulay 
dim. of cés, cot-ex whetstone +--an.] Of the nature 
of a whetstone. : Joe ae 

1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. 184 Rubble slate, or coticular’ 
slate, or indurated ye Spe 

Co-tidal (kostaidil), a [Co- 2.]. Of or 
pertaining to the coincidence in time of tidal 
phenomena, esf. that of high water. Cotidal line, 
a line on a map connecting all those places at 
which high water occurs at the same hour. * 

3833 Wuewety in PAil, Trans. 151 The cotidal lines so 
coded will be nearly perpendicular to the length of the 
sea, x8s8 Aferc. Marine Mag. V. 164 ‘Co-tidal line’..a 
line passing through all those points which have high water 
at the same hour of the day. ia , 

Cotidial, Cotidian: see Quori-. : 

Cotignac [F.], var. Coprntac: cf. CoTINIATE, . 

+ Coti-gulate, v. Obs. [Erron. for contegulate.], 

1623 Cockrram Lng, Dict. u, To Tile a house, cvtigniate. 

Cotilidon, obs. form of CorrLEepon. ee 

Co-titllage. [Co-32.] Co-operative tillage, 
as practised in ancient village communities. “, * 
. 1883 Seenoum i722. Commun, w, iii. x21 In the co-tillage, 
the team. .was assumed to be of eight oxen. d 

So Co-tillex, : : 

2833 Sernonm Vill. Comunzs. w. iit. x21 If any dispute 
should arise between the co-tillers as to the fairness of the 
ploughing. 7 ae ee 

Cotillion, |icotillon (koti:lyon, koté!yon). 


_ {ad. F. cotzd/orz petticoat, peasant girl’s jupon, dim. 


of coffe coat, in x8the. given as name to.a dance 
for four-or eight persons: see Littré.] ' 

1, The name of several dances, chiefly of French 
origin, consisting of a variety of steps and figures. 

In English usage now only as a foreign term; but in U.S. 
commonly used as a generic name for Sapte and par- 
ticularly applied to a dance consisting of an elaborate series 
of steps and figures, called specifically the Germraz ec. 

‘2766 (C. Anstzy] Bath Guide xiii. 140 Miss Clunch and 
Sir Toby perform'd a Cotillon. 1973 Suzriman Rivals ut. 
y, These outlandish heathen Allemandes and Cotillons are 
1790 Burns Sam O'Shanter 116 Ware 
locks and witches in adance; Nac cotillion brent new frac 
France. 183z Mrs. F. Trovnoré Dont, Manners Amer, 
xiv. (1839) 117 [In America] they call their dances cotillions 
instead of quadrilles, 1860 Mortiey Nether?. (1868) 1. ii. 36 
If I am ever caught dancing the German cotillon. ie 

b. attrib: Peek fatto ae : 

.38rx L. M. Hawkins C'test § Gerty, I. 124 Monday's 
dress ball, Wednesday's concert, Thursday's cotillion’ ball, 
1837-42 HAWTHORNE Twice Told T. (1853) II. xv.229 Some 
cotillion party, or subscription ball at a dollar a head. 

2. A piece of music suited to or arranged for the 
dance. 3828 in WensTeR. ; . 

3, ‘A woollen material in black’and white for 
ladies’ skirts’ (Simmonds Diet. Tvade 1858). * 


Cotinga (ketings). [F. cofinga; originally.- 
native name e S.America.] A South American 
bird, -or ‘family of passerine birds,‘ of brilliant, 
plumage. 2S, Sent te = 
Originally applied to the Sky-blue -Chatterer (Awzfelis 
cotinga of Linnwus); this (under the name Cotinga cxrilea) 
was subsequently made the type of a genus, the cotingas, 
which has since been taken‘as the type-of a family Co#iu- 
gidz, cognate to the Amselidz or,Chatterers. | ee 
2783 LATHAM Syxopsis Birds 11. 194." 4793 Smerule tr, 
Buffou's Nat. Hist, (1812) XV. 33 Few birds have such 
beautiful plumage as the Cotingas. 1840 Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. 182 The Cotingas have the beak compressed, as’ in 
the generality of flycatchers. ~° "7 0 
Hence’ Coti‘ngine. a., pertaining . or’ related ‘ta 
the cotinga. . Pe ag OF . 


COTINIATE. 


‘tGotiniate. Ods. fad. 16the. F. -cotignat 
(Paré), also‘cotogutat, nowcotigac: see CODINTAG.] 
A. confection made of quinces. 

z6rs Marknam Lug. Hoxscw. 11. ii. (1668) 98 Your dried 
suckets, then “your marmalades, and cotiniates. , 1620 Ven- 
ner Via Recta vii. 112 The Cotiniate, or Marmalade made 
of Quinces, . E otek 

Cotise (ke'tis), sb. Her. Forms 6 eotys, 6-9 
-ize, 7 -is(se, cottize, -as, 7-9 cottice, 9 cottise, 
edtice, 7- cotise. [a. Fi cotice, in 16th c, cotisse, 
of uncertain origin.] 
+L. An ordinary, in breadth the, fourth part of a 
‘bend ; usually occurring in couples, one on each 
side of a bend,-fess, or other charge ; cf. Cost sé.4 

[x300 S¥ege Cacrlaverock (x88) 12 O une blanche bende Jee 
De deus costices ‘entre alee.) 1572 BosseweLt Avmorie 12 
A Coste, is the fourth paite of the bende..and is called at 
somtime a Cotys, somityme a Batune, x6z0 [see Cost s%,1). 
1844 Burks Encycl. Heraldry s.v. Browne, Sa. three tigers 
passant in bend betw. two double cotises arg. 

+2. (See quot.) Obs. 

r6r0 Guitiim Aferaldry v1, vi. (1611) 271 Ifthe things be 
liuing, and sease vpon the Shield, then shall they be called 
properly Supporters; but if they are inanimate, and touch 
not the Escocheon, then shall such Armes be said to be (not 
Supported, but) Cotised of such and such things.. And 
these Cotises. .are so called. .of Costa, the Rib, 

Cotise (kp'tis), v.1 Hex. For formssee prec. [f. 
prec. sb.] ¢razs. To border (a bend, fess, chevron, 
etc.) on. both sides with cotises, barrulets, etc. 
See also prec., sense 2.) Hence Cortised Ad/. a., 
Co'tising vi. sd. 

1572 BOsSEWELL Avimorie 1.60 A bende, cotized with two 
cotizes, x6ro (see prec. 2]. 168 Lond, Gaz. No. 1644/4 
Engraven with these Arms, viz. On a Fess Cottased be- 
tween three Half-Moons, as many Roses also, 1847 Gloss. 
Heraldry (Parker) 89 Cotticed, Cottised, ox Accosted, said 
of a bend borne between cottices. 1864 Bours, Herald; 
Hist. & oh xiv. 155. They appear .. to have cotised their 
own silver bend with the two bendlets. 

Go-titulax. [Co- 3b.] One of the patron 
saints to whom a church is jointly dedicated. 

2889 J. Morats in Archwol, LI. 390 The painting repre- 
sents St; Paul, one of the original co-titulars of the chapel. 

+ Cotiza‘tion, cott-. Obs. rare. [a. F. coté- 
sation, earlier cott-, quott-,n. of action from codéser, 
guotiser : see next.] Allotment to each person of 
the amount of‘contribution to a tax, etc. 

1604 E. G[amistone] D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies v1. xiii. 459 

The division was not made by equal portions, but by cottiza- 
tion, according to the qualities and wealth of the Countrie. 
r61r CoTGr., Cottisation, a Cottisation, assessement, or 
taxation. é ‘ 
fF Cotize, cottize, v.2 Obs. [a. F. cotiser, for- 
merly cottiser, f. cote:—L. quota: cf. prec.] trans. 
To fix the quota of, to assess; hence to assess or 
estimate’ the worth or dignity of. 
. 1602 W. Watson Decacordon 257 [He] tooke upon him to 
cotize our English nobles and gentles there, affirming that 
there were not past three or fower. that were of any noble 
or generous blood. : 

+ Co'tland. st. Also coth-. [f. Cor sd.1+ 
Lanp. Early documentary evidence shows chiefly 
the -latinized forms cotlandum, cotlanda.] The 
piece of arable land (of about 5 acres) held along 
with, his cot by the Old English cotset or cottar. 

azrgo in Afonast. Angl. I. 325 Item una virgata terra, 
cum dimidia unius Cotlandi tota, sicut fuerat Walteri. — 
Jbid, IX, 128 Unam waram, & 2 Cotlandas cum dominio 
& prato. 1316 Patent 9 Edw. JT (in Blount Law Dict. 
s.¥.), De una Cothlanda terree in Wathford. 1399 in Ken- 
nett Pay. Azétiz. 11, 189 Dimidia acra jacet ibidem inter 


cotland quam Johannes Goldering tenet ex una parte, et . 


cotland quam Thomas Webbe tenet ex altera. 1866 RocEers 
Agric. & Prices . iv. 76 Three [acres] of, cotland with a 
sMessuage. . * . 

Co'tlander.. Sc. ‘A cottager, who keeps a 
horse for ploughing his small piece of land’ 
(Jamieson): 

. Cotlequo, corruption ‘of CoquELicor. 

+797 Mrs, Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) I. ar7 A new rich 
sill cotlequo gown, : . 

+Cortlif, Obs. TOE. cot-Hif neut., £. cot Cor 
sh. + Uf life, living, dwelling ¢ cf. myzster-if 
monastery.] A cot-house, a cottage; or (as some 
think) a village. oe ae 

roox O. E. Chvon., Hy. .forbzexndon Sone ham xt Wealtham 
and o@ra cotlifa fela. ?axz0a Charter (attrib, to Edw. 
Conf.) in Cod. Dis), IV. 204 Ic. ann Sat sainte Petre and-da 
gebrodran habban dat cotlif Euereslea, .cx2x0 Prov. Alfred 
259 nO E, Misc. 118 Wo is him pat vuel wif bryngep to 

is cotlyf. e f ; ore ; 

+t Co'tloft, -Ods. App. a variant of Cooxzort. 


1642 FULLER Loy § bth St. 1. xiv. 4g These [elder_ 
bd 


brothers] are the Toppes o 
lofts, highest and emptiest. . - . ; 
Cotman. Hist. Also 6 cote man. ‘[f. Corl, 
Core] +.Man.} The tenant-of a cot or cottage ; 
a cottager, ‘cotset’;.or “coterell’; in Se, a cottar, 
Also atérib., a8 in cofman land, agricultural land 
held by‘acotman:: | .- . Me 
61086 Domesday Bh., Worcestersh..(Spelman), Et 8-bor- 
darii & Cotmanni cum 2 carucis. ‘1358 Durk. Halmote 
Rolls Surtees) I. 24 Quilibet cotmanhus habeat partein’suam 
pasture, 21889 Rrchsond,- Wills (Surtees) 142, 1 bequith 
unto every cotman ‘within the towne of Myddilton ‘ijd a 
. pece. 1984 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 13 Everie house -holder, 


their houses indeed, like cot- 
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‘aswell gentle mén as also husbandmen and cote men. 1823 


Caledonian Mercury 20 Nov, (Jam.), A boy belonging to 
a cotman on the farm, 1882 C, Exton Orig. Eng. Hist. 
x93 At Rotherfield .. there are three kinds of land, Assart, 

‘arthing-land and Cotmanland. 

Co'to. : In Coto-barz, name of an officinal bark, 
obtained from Bolivia, and used to control diarrhoea 
and excessive perspiration (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

Hence Co'toin (Chevz.), a fragrant balsamic sub- 
stance in yellowish white crystals, obtained from 
coto-bark, 

1879 Watrs Dict. Chem. VIII. 573 Experiments .. have 
shown that the active principles of coto-bark are not always 
the same, some samples yielding, not cotoin, but other 
bodies having similar but weaker medicinal properties. 

Coton, obs, form of Corroy. 

Cotoneaster (koteundze'ster). [mod. Bot. 
L. f. cotonea, cotonia quince + -ASTER.] 

A genus of small trees or trailing shrubs, N.O. 
Rosacez, inhabiting northern Europe and the Hi- 
malaya mountains, one species being a rare native 
of England. Some of them are cultivated as orna- 
mental shrubs. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. Cotonaster, in botany, a 
name A ay by several authors to a species of the crategus. 
2796 C. Marsuart Garden. xix. (1813) 324 Cotoneaster (a 
medlar), dwarf quince. 1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. 
567 Cotoneaster on a wall partly shaded by trees, J7fod. 
The wall of the porter’s lodge is covered with evergreen 
cotoneaster, 

Cotonnade: see CorronaDE. 

Co-torment, -torture: see Co-. 

Cotoval: see Korwaz, police officer (in India). 

+ Cotquean (kptkwin). 00s. Also 6 cote- 
cott-, 6-8 cot-. [f. cot-+ QUEAN ‘woman ’, esf, as 
a depreciatory term. The first element is ap- 
parently Cor sd.1, Corr sd.1 in the sense ‘mean 
house, hut’: the original meaning being thus 
‘housewife of a labourcr’s cot’. Thence the 
transition is easy on the one side to ‘one who has 
the manners of a labourer’s wife, rude ill-mannered 
woinan, vulgar beldam, scold’ (cf. Aezzy, Hussy, 
from housewife), and on the other to a ‘man who 
acts the housewife ’.] 

1. (app.) The housewife of a cot or labourer’s hut. 
To play the cotquean : said of aman: see sense 3. 

1847 Savespury Welsh Dict., Kotchwen, Cotequeane, 
1589 Nasne Almond for Parrat 5 The Vicar of little Down, 
in Norfolke .. groaping his owne hennes, like a Cotquean. 
x624 Heywoop Gusais, tv. 180 Aristotle holds it as incon- 
venient and uncomely for the wife to busie herselfe about 
any publike affaires, as for the man to play the cotqueane 
at home. , 

2. opprobriously. A woman to whom the manners 
of such a housewife are attributed; a coarse, 
vulgar, scolding woman, a low beldam. 

(Cf. such expressions as ‘to scold like a market-woman’, 
a fish-wife’, ‘a tinker’s wife’, etc.) : 

1sgz G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 146 Why thou .. Cot- 
queane and serattop of scolds wilt thou never leave afflict- 
ing a dead Carcass. x6or B. Jonson Poetaster ww. iii, 
LFipiter to ¥uno) We area king, cotquean..we will cudgel 
thee to death, if thou find fault with us. 1608 T. James 
Apol. Wyclif 67 Railing and scolding snore meretricum 
worse then Cot-queanes. 1633 Forp 77s Pity 1. ii, Scold 
like a cot-quean ; that’s your profession. 

8. coutempiuously, A man that acts the house- 
wife, that busies himself unduly or meddles with 
matters belonging to the housewife’s province. Cf. 
similar use of old wife, old woman, etc. 

rgoz Suaxs. Row § Ful, ww. iv. g Cap. Looke to the 
bakte meates, good Angelica, Spare not for cost. War. Go 
you Cot-queane, go, Get you to bed. 16rx Dexxer Rowr- 
ing Girle Wks, 1873 II]. 177, I cannot abide these aperne 
husbands ; such cotqueanes: ¢x640 J. SmytH Lives Berke- 
deys (1883) II. 372 They fell upon him with opprobrious 
words, of Coward, Cotquene, Milksopp. 1712 AppIson 
Spect. No. 482 P4. @27x9 Appison (J.), A stateswoman is 
as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean ; each of the sexes 
should keep within its bounds. 19772 Weekly Mag. 4 June 
22 s/t They brand’a man with the name of a cot-quean. 1825 

oce in Blackw. Mag. XVU. 113 If thou’rt a Cotquean by 
my soul, I’ll'split thy pruriginious nowl. ie: 

Hence Co-tqueaned: £77. a., ? made a (male) cot- 
quean. Cotquearnity (s07ce-wd.), character or 
quality of a ‘(female) cotquean. Cotauean-like a. 

8x J. Bent Haddon’s Answ.-Osor. 258b, This unbry-. 
deled and cottquenelike maner of scolding and lavishnes 
of toung. -/éid. 454 -Cotqueanelyke rayling Rascallyke 
raging. x6ox B. Jonson Poeiaséer w. iii, We tell thee thou 
angerest us, cotquean ; and we.yill thunder thee in pieces 
for thy cotqueanity. 1704 D’Urrex Hell beyond Hell 
Tales 79 Like a cotquean’d fool, whose life Is bless’d, if he 
can please his wife. ° 


. Co-traitor, -tripper, -trustee: see Co-. 


+ Cots. Obs. A deformation of God's. Cf. cocks, 


Cock 55.8, Cors. : , 

1826 100 Merry Tales Shaks. Jest Bk. (1866) 130 By cottes 
blut and her nayle. x61g. Val. Welsh. (1663) Biijb, 
Angels! Cots blue-hood. .I pray you.who sent her thither? 
x728, Vanpa..& Cis. Prov. Husé. 1. i, Cots my life! Ihave 
a good mind to pull youreyesout!. 70-0027: 2 ote 

+Co'tset. 47st, [OE.-cot-séta (Somner), lit. 
‘occupant ‘of a: éot, chiefly Known - in: Jatinized 
form ‘cofsdtus?and OF: -cozet, coscet-.(pl: -é2) in 
Domesday’and. othér“early sources ; f, Cov. 
-séta =OLG. -sdto, OHG. -sdgo sitter, dweller.] _ - 


- Cottage (kptédz).- Forms: 4-6 


COTTAGE. 


In OZ. Law; A villein who occupied a cot or 
cottage with an attached pilot of land, beld by ser- 
vice of labours (See note to Corrar 1.) 

[c 1086 Domesday Bh., Wiltshire (Du Cange), Rogerius 
Comes : Octo villani, & octo Coscez cum quinque carucis. 
erry Laws af Hen. J, c 30 (Spelman) Willani vero vel 
cotseti, vel ferdingi, vel qui sunt hujusmodi viles vel inopes 
personz, non sunt inter Jegum judices numerandi.] 1809 
‘Tomiuns Law Dict., Cotsets. the meanest sort of men, now 
termed cottagers, [1875 Srusss Const. “Hist. 1. 427 The 
Domesday Survey..attests the existence of..nearly zo0o 
cotarii and cotseti, whose names seem to denote the posses- 
sion of Jand or houses held by service of labour or rent paid 
in produce. /bid. 43x The exclusion of the villani, cotseti, 
and ferdingi. . from the judicial duties of the shiremoot.] 1883 
Seesoum 17722. Commun. 63 [citing Liber Niger of Peterb. 
Abbey, 1125] In Kateringes..there were 8 cotsetes, each 
holding g acres..The 8 cotsetes work one day a week, and 
twice a year make malt. 

b. Comb. Cotsetland= Cotuanv. 

Liber Ramesiensis §265 (Du Cange) Dedit predictus 
Abbas praedicto Hugoni..unam Cotsethlandam cum libero 
servitio. 

+Cotsetla, cotsetle. ist. Also cote-. 
[OE. cot-, cote-setia lit. ‘occupant of a cottage’ 
(-setla settler); app. the same as cof-sfa.] = 


prec. (See quot. 1890.) 

c1000 Rectitud. Sing, Pers. in Thorpe Laws I. 432 
Cotesetlan riht, be Sam Se on Jande stent. 1861 Peanson 
Early & Mid. Ages Eng. 201 The tenants, cotsetlas, geburs, 
and geneats, were the semi-servile. 1890 W. CunxinGcHant 
Growth Eng, Industry 102 The cotsetle had a holding of 
about five acres, and was bound to work for his lord one 
day a week all the year round (week-work) and three days a 
week: in harvest (boon-work). 


+ Cotso, cut. slang. Obs. Variant of Caso; 


but perh. associated with Cors. 

2728 Vanar. & Cin, Prov, Husb, 1. iii, Cotso !I know’em 
a little. r7q4x Ricnarpson Pamela 111. 374 Cot-so, Madam, 
that mayn’t be so well, neither ! 


Cotswold (kgtswéld). Forms: 4-8 Cotes- 
wold, 5 Cotteswolde, 6 Cottesolde, Cots- 
sold, 6-7 Cotsold, 7 Cottshold, Cotsal(1, Cot- 
wold, 8 Cotsol, Cotswold. [From the 17th c. 
conjectured to be derived from sheep coés or cotes 
+ WoLD; but the first element is uncertain.) 

The proper name of a range of hills in Glouces- 
tershire, England, noted for some centuries for 
their sheep-pastures, and for a breed of long- 
wooled sheep named after them. Hence also 


Cotswold lion, a humorous appellation for a sheep. 

[1306 Petit. in Rolls of Parlt, 1. 198/2 Ecclesie de New- 
enton super Coteswalde, x327 Peéz#. ibid. 11, 182/r Unze 
Sakes & Sys cloves de le meliour Leyn de Coteswold a 
Yoeps nostre dit Scignour.) 3537 hersites in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 400 Now have at the lions on Cots’old. 1548 
Hate Chron. 196 Liberte for certayn cottesolde shepe to be 
transported vnto the countre of Spayne. @1553 Uvatr 
Royster D, (Arb.) 70 Then will he looke as fierce as a 
Cotssold lyon. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. /1, u. iii. 9. 1898 ~ 
Berry W.1. i. 92 How do's your fallow Greyhound, Sir, I 
heard say he was out-run on Cotsall. @2612_ Harincron 
Epigr. i, xviii. (N.), Lo then the mystery from whence 
the name Of Cotsold lyons first to England came. 1658 
Puituirs, Cotestuoft (old word), a company of sheepcotes, 
and sheep feeding on hills. 1864 Dazly 1'c/. 22 Sept.;1 shall 
cross my Downs with Cotswolds. 

Cott(e, obs. f. Coar, Coor, Cor. 

| Cottal (kpti). £ccl. [med.L. cotta, cota 
‘tunica clericis propria’ (Du Cange): see Coar.] 
A surplice : see quots.-1848, 1865. : 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss § Gain (1853) 47 Do_you like 
the short cotta or the long? 1865 Ch, 7imes 23 Nov., The 
Cotta is the Surplice shortened, and with less amplesleeves. 
1884 I, Marion Crawrorp Rom. Singer I. 23 Putting on 
his purple cassock and his white cotta. ' 

+ Cotta#. Obs. (See quot.) 

1823 Crane Techn. Dict., Cotta, a sort of measure, used 
for measuring of cauries or cowries, of which it holds 12,000. 
1858 in Simmonps Dict. Trade, etc. 


| Cotta 2, cottah (kp'tta), Asglo-Jnd. [ad. 
Hind. datthé (Yule).] ‘A small land-measure 
containing eighty square yards’ (Yule). 

1984. in Seton-Karr Select. fv. Calcutta Gaz. 1.34(%) An 
upper roomed House standing upon about 5 cottahs of 
ground, 1883 Mater Gospel zx S. Lud. 153 He collected 
some ten cottahs of paddy. _ ; : 
‘| Cottabus (ketibss). Greek Antig. [L., a. 
Gr, «67raBos.] An amusement of young men in 
ancient Greece, much in vogue at drinking: parties, 
consisting in throwing a portion of wine into some 
vessel, so as to strike it in a particular manner. 

€ The simplest mode was when each threw the wine left in 
his cup so as to strike smartly in a metal basin, at the same 
time invoking his mistress’ name ; if the whole fell with 2 
distinct sound into the.basin, it was a sign he stood well 
with her’ (Liddell & Scott). 156 

x823 Macaunay Afisc, Werit., Athen. Revels, | must drink 
water that you may play the Cottabus with \Chian wine. 
1833 Hickte tr. Aristoplt, (1887) I.'2x Certain young men, 
drunk with playing at the’cottabus. sot 
Hence Co-ttabist, a player.of this game. . — - 
‘3877 Brackie' Vise Afen 138 "There is no cottabist in Sicily 
to match him. _- : : % eee 
cotage, 5— 


cottage. [app. a. AF. *co¢age, in latinizéd fot’ 


_ cotagiunt, £. cota Covel, Cori. The force of.the 


suffix, was, prob..to:denoté, a cot and its appurtén-, 


COTTAGE. 


ances, a cottage tenement; but no distinct evi- 
dence of this is quoted. Mod.F. cottage is from Eng. 
OF. had cofage as a term of feudal law in the sense of 
base tenure (¢enzere roturiérve, Godef.), and the rent 


paid for a tenement so held. Cf. the following: 

Ashmole MS. 837 (x7th c.) art. viii, fol. 162 An Esquire... 
is he that in times past was Costrell to a knight .. whereof 
euery knight had twoe at the least [in] attendance. upon 
him, in respect of the fee, For, they held their land of the 
knight by Cottage, as the knight held his of the king by 
knight service.] f 

1. A dwelling-house of small size and humble 

character, such as is occupied by farm-lahourers, 
villagers, miners, etc. 
_ Historically the term is found first applied to the dwell- 
ing-places or holdings which under the feudal system 
were occupied by the cottars, cottiers, cotsets, or coterells, 
and by the labourers of a farmstead; dwellings for the 
labouring classes in rural and urban districts were, under 
this name, the subject of various Jegal enactments, such as 
31 Eliz. c& 7, 15 Geo. £77, c. 32, etc., and, when under a 
certain rental, were exempted from paying church-rate, 
poor-rate, etc. ; with the ge ar of legal regulations 
and exemptions, and under the influence of 4, the term has 
become more vague in its application. 

(a 1272 Charter in Kennett Par. Antig. 1. 432 Et non 
habentur ibidem nisi tria cotagia. 13.. Lxtenta Manerii 
Statutes I. 242 Item inquirendum est de Coterellis que 
cotagia & Curtulagia teneant, per quod servicium & quan- 
tum reddant per annum pro predictis Cotagiis & Curtu- 
lagiis.) 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 2 A poure wydwe.. 
Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe cotage. c14s50 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 576 Cofagium, a cotage, or a cot. 1503-4 Act 
19 Hen. VIS, c.37§ 5 Too Cotages or Meses wyth Howses & 
Wharfes..in Stepeney. 1514 Barcray Cyt. ¢ Uplondyshim. 
(Percy Soc.) 2 Nothynge he hadde to conforte him in age 
Save a melche cow, & a poore cotage. 1558 GraFToN 
Chron. U1. 440 Thys yere, ofan evill favoured olde house or 
cotage was the Guyldhall in London buylded and finished. 
1596 Suaxs. Aferch. Vi 1. ti. 15. x674 Be. Hart Recoll. 
Treat. 166 Kings use not to dwell in Cottages of clay. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 91 By a Statute made in the 3x. yeare of 
Queene Eliz. cap. 7, no man may at this day build such a 
Cottage for habitation, unlesse hee lay unto it foure acres 
of frechold land, except in Market-townes, or Cities, or 
within a mile of the sea, or for habitation of labourers in 
Mines, Saylers, Foresters, Sheepeheards, &c, 1722 De For 
Relig, Courtsh. 1, ii. (1840) 59 "Lis a sorry thief would rob a 
cottage. 1776 Kenr Hints Gentlent. (in Gwilt Archit. 
§ 3005), We. .are apt to look upon cottages as incumbrances 
and clogs to our property, when, in fact, those who occupy 
them are the very nerves and sinews of agriculture. 872 
E, Peacock Afabel Heron 1. i. 4 Mrs. Heron took her 
round to all the labourers’ cottages, ! 

+2. A small temporary erection used for 
shelter ; a cot, hut, shed, etc. Ods. 

(1535 Covernate Jsa. i. 8 Ye doughter of Syon is left alone 
like a cotage [so x6113 2885 booth] in a vynyearde. 1538 
Letanp /¢12. V. 83 In the farther Side of hie I saw ii_veri 
poore Cotagis for Somer Dayres for Catel. 2578 T. N. tr. 
Cong. IW. India 165 The servants of Mutezuma made 
cotages of straw for the Tamemez or carriers, x60r R. 
pone Kinga, § Comm, (1603) 16 Mooving houses, 

uilt upon wheels like a shepperds cottage. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St, Pierre's Stud. Nat. (799) U1. 344 Sometimes I 
endeavoured to make the savages of my cottage compre- 
hend that I had lost a friend. 

+3. cransf.and fig. A small or humble dwelling- 
place; the cell of a bee, ete. Clay or earthen 
cottage: the ‘earthly tabernacle’ of the body. Ods. 

1574 Hytt Ord. Bees vi, They frame by a marveilous 
skill and_cunning their cottages of wax. 1576 Fremine 
Panopl, Epist. 228 The litle pretie Ant couching closely in 
her countrie cotage. 1624-7 Br. Hari. Rent. Wks. (1660) 
205 We..may be turned out of these clay cottages at any 
hours warning, 36g0 Wetpon Crt. Jas. J (1651) 123 
Surely never so brave parts, and so base and abject a spirit 
tenanted together in any one earthen cottage. 1692 Bent- 
Ley Boyle Lect. 189 This narrow cottage of a world. 

4, ‘The term cottage has for some time past 
been in vogue as a particular designation for small 
country residences and detached suburban houses, 
adapted to a moderate scale of living, -yet with all 
due attention to:comfort and refinement. While, 
in this sense of it, the name is divested of all asso- 


ciations with poverty, it is convenient, inasmuch as- 


it frees from all pretension and parade and restraint’ 
(Penny Cyel. Supp. (1845) I. 426). -In this sense,’ 
the appellation cottage orné (ornee) was in vogue, 
when picturesqueness was aimed at. . 


1763 Watrote Corr. 23 Aug. My new cottage..is to 


have nothing Gothic about it, nor pretend to call cousins 
with the mansion-house. 2820 Sourney Devil's Walk, A 
cottage with a double coach-house, A cottage of gentility. 
r825 C. M. Westmacorr Zug. Spy 1. 318 A variety of in- 
congruous edifices called villas and cottage ornées, , x8: 


0 
Marnyat A ing’s Ow xxix, The cottage-ornée (asall middie. f 


sized houses with verandas and French windows’ are now 
designated). x876 Gwitt Eucycl. Archit. § 3001 The cot- 


tage orné,as it 1s called..The only point to be attended- 


to, after internal’ comfort has-been provided for, is to 
present picturesque effect in the exterior. - ere i 
b. In U.S. spec. A summer residence (often on'a 
large and sumptuous scale) at.a watering-place or, 
a health or pleasure resort: see CoTTAGER ¢c.--  -- 
1882 Vation (N.Y.) 7.Sépt. 196 The shore.of Frenchman's 
Bay... begins to be dotted with these attempts at ‘cottage 
life,’.. Cottages are rising on all the favourable sites in the 
neighborhood of Bar Harbor, ©  - os - 
5. Short for cottage piano: | °° ee 
"3880 Daily News 7 Oct. 4/3 D’Almaine's pianos. . Trichord 


cottages, from hire or taken in exchange, £10 to £12. 1883, 
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Ibid, 11 Sept. 7/4 Moore and Moore's iron pianofortes. 
Cottages from 36 Guineas. 23 - ‘ 
6. attrib. and Comb, as cottage architecture, 
child, door, caves, farnt, garden, girl, home, nook, 
roont, etc.; cottage-borit, -rousing, adjs.; cottage 
allotment, a small plot of land let out to a cot- 
tager, esp. an agricultural labourer, for cultivation 
(see ALLOTMENT 4); cottage bonnet, a woman’s 
bonnet of a shape fashionable in the first half of 
the 19th c, and seen in early portraits of Queen 
Victoria ; cottage chair, a simple form of folding 
chair; cottage farming, farming ona small scale, 
spade husbandry; so cotfage farmer; cottage 
hospital, a small hospital, in a cottage or similar 
building, and without a resident medical staff, 
provided for the wants of a small community; 
also, a hospital arranged on the principle of 
having a number of detached cottages or build- 
ings; cottage loaf, a loaf of bread formed of two 
rounded masses of dough, the smaller stuck on the 
top of the larger; cottage piano, a small upright 
piano. 

1837 Penny Cyct. VILL. 88/2 The object of *cottage allot. 
ments is to increase the resources of the labourer. 1798 J. 
Matton (¢747e), An Essay on British *Cottage Architecture 
-- comprising Dwellings for the Peasant and Farmer, and 
Retreats for the Gentleman. 1826 Miss Mirrorp Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 425 A sudden puff of wind took at once my 
*cottage-bonnet. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xiti, The little 
cottage bonnet and the silk scarf. x74x RicHARDSON 
Pamela 11. 207 Such a Girl as this, *Cottage-born. 1827 
Kente Chr. ¥. 3rd Epiph., Thou here didst sojourn, 
Cottage-born. x805 Worpsw. Prelude vi. Wks. (1888) 
285/2 A *cottage-child—if e’er, By *cottage-door on breezy 
mountain-side .. was seen a babe, By Nature’s gifts so 
favoured. 1857 Mrs. Gatry Paradles jr. Nat. Ser. 1. 
(ed. 9)_12 Cottage children were sent to fetch water. 
1827 Hoop Mfids. Fairies xvii, Like jagged icicles at 
*cottage caves. 1798 C. Mrppieton (f2é/e), Picturesque 
and Architectural Views for *Cottage Farm-Houses and 
Country Villas. ¢ x842 Lance (¢i¢/e) The *Cottage Farmer. 
x859 THackeray Virgin. i, The *Cottage-gables glared in 
sunshine. 1725 Tuomson ]Vinter 89 The *cottage hind 
Hangs o’er the enlivening blaze. @1835 Mrs. Hemans 
Homes of Eng. v, The *cottage homes of England! In 
thousands on her plains, 1878 J. P. Horrs Life Jesus ii. 
2 In their little cottage-home, 1860 Merc. Marine Mag. 

II. 303 The establishment of a ‘*Cottage Hospital’. x890 
Abingdon Directory, The Cottage Hospital. .is arranged in 
two stories, the ground floor comprising two large and two 
small wards, dispensary, nurses’ room, kitchen and laundry, 
and the upper floor a convalescent room and matron’s 
servants’ rooms. 3647 R. Sraryiton F¥uvenal 67 Is there 
no hole, no bridge, no *cottage-nooke? 1837 Trackzray 
Ravenswing i, The little red-silk *cottage piano. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist 11, xi. 195 It was quite a *cottage-room, 
with a lattice-window. 1783 Burns Winter Ni, And hail’d 
the morning with a cheer, A *cottage-rousing craw. 18x9 
Worpsw. Sons. ‘ Grief, thou hast’ Wks, (1888) 576/1 Now 
that the *cottage Spinning-wheel is mute. 18r3 SHELLEY 
Q. Mab 1. 205 Sleep they less sweetly on the *cottage 
thatch, Than on the dome of pre : 

Cottaged. (kptédgd), a¢/. a. [f. prec. +-ED?.] 

+1. Lodged in a cottage or lowly tenement. 
Obs. rare. 

1633 Earu Mancu. AZ Mondo (1636) 98 Here I dwell 
cottaged in a house of clay. ze 

2. Fumished or adorned with cottages. 

1745 CotLins Odes, Death Col, C, Ross x, Humble 
Harting’s Cottag’d Vale, 1789 Wornsw. Even. Walk 9 
Leads to her bridge, rude church, and cottaged grounds. 
1832 Moir in Black. Mag. XXXI, 954 The cottaged 
fields. .smile in their vernal green. 

Cottagehood. zonce-wd. [See -Hoon.] 

1860 Sat, Rev. X. 201/1 The highest ideal standard of 
manstonhood, villahood, or cottagehood. 

+Cottagely, a Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-tY1.] Proper toa cottage; humble, mean, poor. 

1683 Gaupen Hierasp. 40 A sorry subsistence, a dry 
morsel, a thred-bare, coat, a cottagely condition. 1656 
Artif. Handsom, 172 Their tenuity and cottagely ob- 
Cloke a jee : 
Cottager (kptédzoz). Forms: 6 cottyger, 
cotiger, coticher, 6-7 cotager, 7— cottager, (6 
cotinger, 7 cottinger). [f. Corracr + -ER1] 
One who lives in a cottage; used esp. of the Ja- 
bouring population in rural districts. e 

(Johnson’s statement, repeated in Jater Dicts., ‘A cot- 


tager, in law, is one that lives on the common, without- 


paying-rent, and without any land of his own,’ is a mere 
error, app. duc to misunderstanding a passage in Bacon.) 


_1ggo Lever Serwt. ii. (Arb.) 82 The poore cotingers. .had 


y° mylke for a very smal] hyre. 1555 Act 2-3 Phil. § 
Mary c. 8 § 2 Every Cottager and Labourer of that Parish. 
1s90 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 29 Everie landiorde shall an- 
swere for there cotichers for the payment of ij d. in the yeare 
for bread and wyne, 1622'Bacon Hen. VII (J.), The yeo- 
manry, or middle people, of a condition between gentlemen 
and cottagers. x74r Ricttarpson Pamela III. 175 Here.. 
the proud Cottager will needs be a Lady, in Hope to con- 
ceal her Descent. x795 Souniiey Fear of Are v.93 But 
little cause to love the mighty ones Hath the low cottager. 
x853 Miss Mirrorp in L’Estrange Life Ill. xiv. 257. They 
are living in a hut on the borders of Loch Achray, playing 
at cottagers, as rich people like todo, - = 9. 7°: 
b. “As an equivalent.of CoTTaR 2,.°. . -' 

1976 Ava Smita H7, N.1. x. 1.122 There still subsists in 
many parts of Scotland a set of people called Cotters or 
Cottagers :. They are’a sort of out-servants of the landlords 
and farmers. 1792 Statist. Acc. Fife V.383 (Jam.) Upon the 
different farms, a cottager, or, as he is commonly called, a 


< COTTAR, 


cotter, is kept for each plough employed on the farm, 1825-79 
Jamtzson, Cotiows, A small village or hamlet, possessed by - 
cottars or cottagers, dependent on the principal farm>- 

ce. U.S. One who lives in a, summer residence 
or villa of his own at a watering-place, etc. 

1882 Nation (N.Y.) 7 Sept. 196 ‘The summer season closed 
last week for the great body of the Boarders at summer” 
resorts. The ‘Cottagers,’ or persons who, when they go to 
the country, live in their own houses, will stay nearly three 
months longer. 1883 /ézd. g Aug. 121 An illustration of 
the conflict between the Boarder and the Cottager at 
our leading summer resorts, and especially those of the 
seaside. 5 Er es 

d. Cottager’s dance: an old-fashioned ‘kind of 
country-dance, : 
, 1887 Ston's Househ. Man., Drawingroom 622 Old Fash- 
ioned Dances .. Cottager’s:—4 people stand for this as in 
the quadrille. ea ; 

+Cottagery. Obs. vare—, [f. CorracE + 
-ERY.] A cottage holding or tenement. 

1697 A. neva Prymze Diary (Surtees) 159 The lord..of 
this mannour..had also a capon of every husbandry, and a 
hen of a whole cottagry, and a chicken of half a cottagry ; 
and in hay time every one that had acottagry went a whole 
day to make hay for him in Grime cloas. 


Co'ttagish, a. zonce-wd. [see -18H.] Savour- 
ing of cottages; inclined to cottage-life. 

1827 E. Jenner in J. Baron Life & Corr. 1.97, I feel my 
mind as cottagishas ever, ~ . 

Cottah: see Corra3. ° 

Cottax, cotter (kp'ter). [Partly ad, med.L. 
colarius, f. cota cot; partly a later formation from 
Cor s.1+-an8, -ER 1] , 

1. Sometimes used to translate med-L, cotarius, 
applied in Domesday Book to a villein who occu- 
pied a cot or cottage with an attached piece of 
land (usually 5 acres) held by service of labour 
(vith or without payment in produce or money), 

Cotarius probably represented the OE. co¢s#fa or cotset, 
cotsetla, and cotiman, or at least, with the dordarius, in- 
cluded these. The distinction between.the cofavius and 
the dordarius, bordar, or bordutan, has not been satisfac- 
torily determined ; when both are mentioned together the 
bordarii are usually named before the cofarti, and the 
latter are much less numerous. In some cases, also, Domes- 
day seems to distinguish coscez and cofarii: thus under the 
manor of Haseberie, Wiltshire, there are ‘xiii coscez, and 
iicotar’.’ In Ellis's Abstract of Population in Domesda: 
(II. 435-6), Devonshire has dordarii 4847..cosces 70, cotartt 
19. .SCrut 3294, Villani Bozo. 

{c 1086 Domesday Bk., Middlesex, St. Peter's (Du Cange), 
Unus Cotarius de 5 acris qui reddunt per annum 4o .sol. 
pe hortissuis.] 1809 Bawpwen tr. Domesday Bk. 135 Ubert 

128 now there 4 ploughs, and sixty small Burgesses and 
sixteen cottars, etc. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 238 The 
cottar, the bordar, and the labourer were bound to aid in 
the work of the home-farm. . 


2. Sc. A peasant who occupies a cot-house or 
cottage belonging to a farm (sometimes with a 
plot of land attached), for which he has (or had) 
to give or provide labour on the farm, at’a fixed, 
rate, when required. b. A peasant, esp. in the - 
Highlands, who occupies a_cottage and rents a 
small plot of land under a form of tenure similar 


to that of the Irish cottier. ee 
xgsz App, Hamitton Cafech. 98 Quhay .. puttis thair cot+ 
taris to ouir sair labouris. 1640-x AirAcudbr. War-Comm, 
Min, Bk. (185s) 53 The yeoman or'cottar shall pey foure 
merks, for ik failzie. 1679 Royal Procl, in Lond. Gas. 
No. 1406/2 We hereby Require and Command all the 
Heretors and Masters of the said Shire of Fiffe and Kin- - 
rosse, to bring their Tenants, Cottars and Servants. 1934 
Ersuiwne Princ. Sc. Lazy (1809) 41 They have power to 
judge in questions of highways.. to call out the. tenants 
with their cottars and servants, to perform six days work 
early for upholding them. 1785 Burns (¢#¢/c), The Cotter’s 
Eoturday Night. 1786 — Tia Dogs 72 A cotter howkin’ 
ina sheugh, Wi’ dirty stanes biggin’ a dyke, Baring a 
quarry, and sic like, 1808-79 Jammson Dict. Cotlar, 
cotter, Persons of this description possess a house .and ° 
small garden, or small. — of land, the rent of which they 
are bound to pay, either toa landlord ora farmer, by 
labour for 2 certain number of days, or at certain ‘seasons. 
«. The service ‘itself is still called bondage. .x1884 Mra. 
Lorne in Ped Mall G. 10 May 1/2 The crofter is a man 
having any small holding of Jand, and paying, in proportion 
to its size, from {x to £30 of rent. A cottar is a man 
who as arule has no Jand, and inhabits,a hovel built by 
himself, payirig perhaps five orten shillings to the crofter for 
the use of a ‘rig’ or two of potatoes. He is the ‘con-acre'’ 
man of Irish rural non-economy. - -° ae, 
3. Jrish, =CoTtER 2. 
. x99t BentHam Pasopt. 1. 2 Among the Irish cottars.. 
one room is the only receptacle for man, wife, children, dog 
and swine.* 1863 Fawcetr Pol. Econ. u. i, 118 The farmers 
and labourers are merged into one class, like the miserable 
cotters of Ireland. 1883 S. C. Hat. Retrospect Il. 310 
Picture the Irish cotter of fifty or sixty years ago.“ 
4..atirib,and:Comb- 2-7 8 
21796 Burns Her Daddie Forbad ii, A vera gude tocher, ° 
a cotter-man’s dochter.” -x80g Forsyru Beauties Scotl. 1. 
‘o7 A considerable: extent of ground is annually manured 
in this county by.what is called the cottar dung. 1808 
JAMIESON s.v. Cottar, Hence cotterman, cotterfouk, con- 
temptuously cofter-dedies. 1815 Scorr Guy AL, viii, ‘Ye 
have riven the thack off seven cottar‘houses.’ 1818 din. 
Afag.- Aug. -x27 (Jam.):‘The residence of the farmer .. is 
fanieed by a cluster of villages; these constitute the cottar- 
town; the inhabitants are vassals to the farmer. 1860°G. 
H.K. Vae. Tour 157 A: brighter specimen of cotter pros- 
perity in the north: 1868 Pearp Water-fari, xiii. 129 The 
smnallcst of conceivable cottar water-farms, 


COTTED. 


Cotted’ (kptéd); a. [f. Cor st.1+-zp.] Dotted 
or lined with cots or.cottages, 

. x82x Byron, Fax 1v. Ixxvi, The green and village-cotted 
hill, x840 Zait’s AYag. VII: 34: The leafy, green, and 
cotted lane. oe re 

Cotted (kptéd), 427. a. [f. Cor sd.2 and v.2+ 
-ED,] Matted, tangled: said esd. of a fleece. 

3793 Youne Ann. Agric. XIX. 469 (Worfolk) What is 
called cotted fleeces, being so matted together as-to be 
almost inseparable without great trouble. 1877 E. Pea- 
cock WN. W, Line. Gloss. s.v. Cot, Cotted fleeces are 
frequently used for door-mats, and, in the place of sponges, 
for fomenting sick horses. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., ‘Cotted 
fleeces ‘are fleeces with felted lumps amongst the wool. 

, Cotter, sd): see Corman, 

Cotter (kptar, 53.2 [See Correren sd] A 
pin, key, wedge, or bolt which fits into a hole 
and fastens something in its place. . 

The term is variously applied to: (a) a small pin which 
fits into a hole in a bar, bolt, or the like, and keeps some- 
thing in its place; sometimes a split pin (see quot. 1887); 
(2) a bolt passing through a hole (in a shutter, etc.) and se- 
cured on the inside, usually by a smaller pin; (c) a ‘key’ or 
wedge-shaped piece of wood or metal used for tightening 
up or fastening parts of machinery, as the strap-head to the 
connecting rod, for holding together links of a broken 
chain, etc, 

1649 [implied in cotterhole and Cotter v1}, 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Dict. s.v. Boring, I do not at all like Sockets and 
Cotters. 1790 E, Marsuatt Rv. Econ, Midi, C. Gloss., 
Cotter, an iron key to a bolt, 1833 J. Hortanp AZanuf, 
Afetal Ii, 209 A coupling bar, bolted at both ends with 
steel cottars. 1842 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. III. 1. 350 This 
simple little’contrivance is much preferable to pins and cot- 
ters, which are apt to shake out, or to be neglected in the 
fastening. 1856 <a, Ree. 54 There was an outside shutter 
fastened by a cotter within. 1880 Daily News 20 Apr. 2 
The use of the cotters was to tighten up the bracings. 1887 
S. Cheshire Gloss., Cotter, an iron pin or peg, split from 
the bottom into two arms diverging at a small angle. . After 
passing through the hole the arms of course spring apart 
again, and the pin is secured in its place. 

b. Comd., as cotter-hole; cotter-drill, cotter- 
file, tools for making the holes for cotters to fit 
into ; cotter-patch, see quot. 188 _cotter-pin, 
# cotter, or a pin to keep a cotter in its place. 

1649 Buitur Zug. Jinprov. Jinpr. (1653) 67 Through..the 
Wood, the tange of the Coulter must come, with a Cotter- 
hole init above, 188x Gremner Gun 85 The thimble is re- 
tained in the barrel during the discharge by a cotter pin 
passing through the barrel, the base of the thimble, and the 
stock. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cotterpatch, salt-making 
term, An iron patch put at one corner of a salt-pan, and 
fastened with a cotter, to cover the letting out place. 189 
Daily, News 24 Jan, 3/8 The.. Cycling Company have 
adopted the principle of fixing the pedals to the cranks by 
means of a cotter pin instead of a nut. 

' Cortter, 53.8 dial, [f. Corrmn v.2] An entan- 
glement ; fig. 2 difficulty, trouble, worry. 

| 1878 Lanc, Gloss., Cotters, entanglements. 188 Leices- 
tersh. Gloss: Cotter,,the word is also used for’ plague, 
trouble, worry. : 

Cotter. (kp'tax), v2 [f. Corzer sb2] zrans, 

To fasten with a cotter. Hence Co‘ttered p/. a. 
* 3649 Brutus Lng. Improv. Lmpr. (1653) 67 To cotter it 
close to the over-side of the Staff. Jd/d. 197 An iron bolt.. 
strongly drawn up and cottered fast. 1856 Azz. Reg. 54 
My father uncottered the window. 1875 Lauc. Gloss. s.v. 
Cotter, ‘ Cotter them shutters, an’ let's get to bed.’ 1877 M. 
Reynoips Locom. Eng, Driving v. (ed, 5) 246 Enginemen 
are. warned against improperly cottering up any joint or 
brass, and thereby causing the journals to become hot, 

Co'tter, v.42 Chiefly dial, [In sense 1, app. a 
frequentative of Corw.% ; but it is uncertain whether 
all the senses belong to one-and the same word.] 

1. tans. and inty, To form into a tangled mass; 
to entangle, mat, ‘ cot’. : 

ry8x J. Hutron Zour Caves Gloss., Cotterd, entangled. 
1796 Marsuatn Rue, Econ. Yorkshire(ed. 2) Gloss., Cotter, 
to entangle; as thread, or the hair. x8xx WiLLan JV, 
Riding Vorksh. Gloss., Cottered, Cotied, entangled, matted 
together. The word is usually applied to hair, or wool. 
1877 E. Peacock WM. IW. Linc. Gloss., Cottered, matted, 
entangled; applied to hair ‘or wool. [Soin northern dial. 
glossaries 'generally.] - : f : 

2. trans. To clot, coagulate, congeal. 

1377 HounsHep Cétron. II. 338A coffen of bones cottered 
with clods of claie. x178x J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., 
Cotterd..clotted. 1823-79 JAMIESON S. v., To cotter eggs, to 
drop them into a pan, and stir them round witha little butter, 
tilledible. 1869 Loxsdale Gloss., Cottered. .coagulated, 

3: zatr. with 2p: To shrivel or shrink up. 

. 1817 J. Bex Treat. Confect, (Newcastle) mt. 136 If you boil 
the syrup too strong, the plums will’ cotter up to half the 
size. 1876 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., Cottered up, shrivelled. 
iL, Holderness Gloss.,-Cother-up, to become shrunken, 
withered or dried up. 1877 E. Peacock WV. HW’. Line. Gloss., 
Cottered, crumpled, shrunk, run-up; as applied to woollen 
or cotton goods. - 4 ee, ae 
4. To crowd together.’ ’ Dw Scectace 

1876 Roninson Whithy Gloss.,.-Cottering, pres. _part., 
crowding together as people over thefire-side. .  -- 

Hence Corttered g//. a.; Co'ttering vi. .sb., 
Jig. an entanglement, difficulty (WAztby Gloss.). 

_ Cotterel (ke tarél), sd. | dial, ~ Also cotterell, 
cotteril(1, cottrel, -il, kotrell. [Closely related. 
to Corrrr 5b.2, which may be a shortened- form, 


or the primitive of which this'is a dim, _So far as . 


.evidence has- been found, ‘cotterel is. thé “earlier. 
-‘The:connexion of sense befween 1 and 2 is not 
clear; they belong also to different localities.] 
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-1. =Correr (in senses a and 4). Chiefly orth. 

xs7o Louth Church Ace. 111. 66 For xxx cotterelles and 
viii ‘wedges to the belles ijs. iilid. 1584 Vestry Bhs. (Sur- 
tees) 18 Item given.to James Huntlye for makinge kotrells, 
housses, bolts, and pales, to the bells, vijd. 1625 /zv. in 
Miss Jackson Shropsk. Word-bk, s.v., Two paire of Cot- 
terells or Copsoles. 1642 Best Farm, Bhs. (Surtees) 15 
The sth thinge belonginge to a barre [of a hurdle] is cot- 
terills, which .. serve in steade of pinnes, being something 
like unto wood-pinnes but that they have a notch in the 
midst that they beinge once knocked in they cannot come 
forth againe; they are made to keepe the spelles fast in 
their heades. 1703 Tuoressy Les. to Ray (E. D.S.), Cot- 
trel, a piece of iron with a hole in to fasten. 1794 W. Fer- 
ton Carriages (1801) II. 193 The perch-bolt Key or 
Cotterell, isa thin piece of iron, fixed through the eye of 
the perch-bolt. 1873 Gloss. Swaledale, Yorksh., Cotterell, 
a cloven pin to fasten a bolt. 1876 Roninson !Vhitby Gloss., 
Cotteril, a metal pin put through a bolt-end, so as to pre- 
vent the bolt being drawn outward from its place. [So in 
Glossaries of Cheshire, Cumberland, ete.] 1879 Miss Jack- 
SON Shropsh. Word-bk., Cottrii, an iron pin passing through 
a shutter, and fastened on the inside by a peg fitting into a 
hole at the end. 

2, A trammel, crane, or bar, from which a pot 
or kettle is hung over a fire. Sozttheri dial. 

1674 Guiport Odserv. Bath in Hari. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
130 As rust is bred upon pot-hooks and cotterels, 1674 
Ray S.§ £.C. Words 62 A Cottrel..a trammel to hang 
the Pot on over the fire. 1872 J. R. Wise New Forest 
Gloss., Cotterel, the crane to which the kettle or pot is 
fastened so as to hang over the fire, 1875 W. D. Paris 
Sussex Dial., Cotteril, a pothook ; a hook to hang spits on. 

3. A washer. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cotterel, the small round iron plat 
between the nut of a screw and the wood to which it is 
screwed, 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Linc. Gloss., Cotterell, 
a washer, or broad thin ring of metal placed below the head 
or nut of a bolt, to prevent it from crushing into the wood. 
A piece of leather of similar shape used to keep the strands 
of a mop together, 

4. Comd., as cotterel-bolt, -lug. 

1880 Feud. R. Agric. Soc. XI. 1. 246 Held in its position 
.-by means of iron pins or small cotterel-bolts passing 
through holes in the side of the grooves. 1888 Berish, 
Gloss., Cotteralugg, a bar across the chimney breast to 
which is fastened the pot-hook. 


Co'tterel, v. dial. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To fas- 


ten with a cotterel; to cotter. 

1747 Hooson Afiner’s Dict. K iij b, In this hole is put a 
peg of wood with a Head upon it, and..Cottorel'd at the 
small End, that it cannot come forth. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk,, Cottril, to fasten by means of a cottril. 

+Cottery. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. cotter, Cortan: 
see -ERY; cf. CorertE.] A cottar’s holding. 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scot. 1V. 40r The decrease is at- 
tributed to the abolishing of cotteries. 1808 Agric. Survey, 
Inverness 349 (Jam.) Let there be a house and garden pro- 
vided for a Protestant Schoolmaster. . There will arise under 
his tuition, a race of men and women..whose industry will 
amply repay the Laird for his meal and cottery. 

Cottice, var. of CorTisn. 

Cottier (kp'tioz). Forms: 4-5 cotier, cotyer, 
6 cottyer, 7- cottier. [a. OF. cotter, cottier= 
med.L, cotarius, coterius, f. cota Cot.) 

i. A peasant who lives in a cot or cottage; a 
cottager ; orig. a villein who occupied a cottage; 
a ‘cotset ’, ‘cottar’ or ‘ coterell’. 

1386 in Madox Formud. Angl. 428 (Du _Cange) Omnibus 
tenentibus meis, videlicet Husbandis, Cotiers & Bond. 
1393 Lane. P. Pl. C. x. 97 Almes .. to comfortie suche 
cotyers [i.e. women pat wonyeb in Cotes] and crokede men 
and blynde. did, 193 These lolleres, lacchedraweres, 
lewede eremytes, Coueyten pe contrarie as cotiers bei lyb- 
ben. xg99 Br. Hatt Saez. iv. ii. 9 Himself goes patched 
like some bare cottyer. 1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 
goo [He] asked for bread and water; which the said 
peasant or cottier gave unto him. 1649 BuitHe Zz. Juprov. 
Lmpr. (1653) 77, 1_begin with .. the Poor Cottier, or day 
Labourer. x82r Mar. Encrwortu Mem. R. L. Edge. 
worth 11. 24 They had cottiers, day labourers established 
in cottages, on their estate. 386r Pearson Zarly § Mid, 
Ages 268 The largest class of all was the semi-servile. Of 
these villeins, borders, or cottiers, make up the mass, about 
200,000, in all, 1868 Mirman St. Pazl's 136 Every one, 
from the lord to the cottier, had his customary claims. . 
"2, spec. In Ireland, a peasant renting and culti- 
vating a small holding under a system hence called 


cottier tense. 

‘The main feature of this system was the letting of the land 
annually-in small portions directly to labourers, the rent 
being fixed not by private agreement but by public compe- 
tition ; recent legal and political changes have rendered 
this practice obsolete. a ? 7 

1832 Hr. Martineau /reland i. 6 An Irish cottier finds 
his business finished when he has dug and planted , his 
potato field. 1842 S.:C. Hatt /reland It. 120 Some Jand- 
Jords in Munster set their: lands to cottiers far above their 
value. 31868 Mitu Lug. § Ireland, He was a cottier, at a 
nominal rent, puffed up by competition to a_height far 


. above what could, even under the most favourable circum- 


stances, be paid. ae . a3 
8. transf. A small farmer cultivating his parcel 
of land by his own labour. : 
31877 D. M. Wattace Russia xxix.460 These peasants proper, 
who may be roughly described as small farmers or cottiers, 
were distinguished from the free agricultural Jaborers in 
two respects: they were possessors of land in property or 
usufruct, and they were members of a rural Commune. . 
“4. ‘attrib, . (chiefly in sense 2), as cottier farmer, 
rent, tenant, tenure, etc.;: cottier tenancy, the 
tenancy‘of thé Irish’ cottier ;.by an Act of Parlia- 


ment of 1860 defined as tenancy of a cottage and not - 


COTTON, 


more than half an acre of land, at a rent not ex- 
ceeding 45 a year. 

183t R. Jones Ess. Distrib, Wealth, The disadvantage 
of cottier-rents, 1848 Mitt Pol, Econ, un, ix. § 1 By the 
general appellation of Cottier tenure, I shall designate all 
cases, without exception, in which the ldbourer makes his 
contract for land without the intervention of a capitalist 
farmer, 186x May Const. Hist. (1863) Il. xiv. 475 In 
Ireland .. the tithes .. were levied upon vast numbers of 
cottier tenants, miserably poor, and generally Catholics, 
1863 Fawcert Pol. con. u. vil. (1876) 214 In the case of a 
cottier-tenancy, it is population, and not capital, which 
competes for the land. 

Hence Co'ttierism, the system of cottier-tenure 
(see 2). 

1848 Mitt Pol. Econ, u. x. § 2 The old vicious system of 
cottierism. : 

Cotting, Cottise, -ize: see Cot v.1 2, CorisE. 

Cottish (kptif, a. [app. f Cor 54.5 + -18H.] 
? Savouring of a Cor (sb.*), or cotquean. 


x80r W. Huntincton Bank of Faith 119 A gown has such 
2 cottish appearance on a Jabourer in the vineyard. 


Cottoid (ketoid), 2. and sd. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Cottus name of a genus of fishes +-o1D.] _Belong- 
ing to a family of fishes of which the type is Cottus, 
a genus related to the ‘ Miller’s thumb.’ As sé. 
A fish of this family. 


1854 R. Owen in Cire. Sc. (¢. 1865) II. 96/2 Percoids, 
scizenoids, cottoids, 


Cotton (kg't’n), 32.1 Forms: 3-5 cotoun, 
4-6 coton, 5 cotone, -un(e, -ounn, -yn, kotyn, 
6 cottonne, 6-7 cotten, 6—- cotton. [ME. coon, 
cotoun, a. F. cotou=Pr. coton, It. cotone, OSp. coton, 
Pg. cofdo, a. Arab. 423 gut, gutun, in Sp. Arab. 


goto, From the Arab, with prefixed article, a/- 
goto, Sp. alcoton, algodon, comes AcTON, q.v.] 

I. 1. The white fibrous substance, soft and 
downy like wool, which clothes the seeds of the 
cotton-plant (Gossygzrem) 5 used (more extensively 
than any other material) for making cloth and 


thread, and for various purposes in the arts. 

(An early use in Europe was for the padding of jerkins 
worn under mail, and the stuffing of cushions, mattresses, 
etc.) 

(1300 Siege of Caerlaverock (x828) 72 Maint riche gam- 
boison garni De soie et cadas et coton, 1381-2 Compotus 
Earl of Derby (Hen. IV) fol. 2(MS.), 1 Ib. fit de coton. .16 d. 
—6 Ibs. coton, 4s.] ¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) xix. 212 Theise 
men ben the beste worcheres of gold, Syluer, Cotoun, Sylk. 
/bid. (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 Pare er treez pat berez cotoun. ¢ 1440 
pa be Parv. 96 Cotune {1499 Pynson, coton], dombicinum, 
158§ Even Decades 5 Mattresses made of the cotton of the 
gossampine trees. 1598 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 93 Cloathes made 
of cotton or bombast, 1622 Witner PAilarete (1633) 629 He 
. Softer finds those beds of love, Then the Cotton ripest 
growne. 1747 Westey Print. Physic (1762) 108 Apply a 
drop or two of oil of Cloves on Cotton. 1868 Rocers Pod. 
Econ. xiv. (1876) 195 In 1860, about 621,000 tons of raw 
cotton were imported into the United Kingdom. 1872 
Ouiver £lem. Bot. u. 151 The commercial value of Cotton 
depends upon the length and tenacity of these hair-cells. 


tb. £2 Also phr. Zo tread on cottons: to go 


softly. Obs. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 137 Trees also here be that do bring 
forth cottens. 1627-77 Fertuam Mesolves 1. xvi. 28 As for 
Man, it (the Gospel] teaches him to tread on Cottons, mild’s 
his wilder temper. 1638 L. Roperts Merch. Map Commerce 
193 The commodities that this place at first affoorded..were 
.-Aniseeds, Cottons, Galles. 

+e, 2A piece of cotton-wool. Qds. 

1610 Markuam MMasterp, u.cxxix. 431 Other Farriers take 
of Gipsiacum the strongest kind, and lay it on the excression 
with a cotton. > 

+d. The fibre used for the wick of candles; a 
candle-wick. Oés. 

(1290 Compotus Bolton Abbey in T. D. Whitaker Hist. 
Craven 326 In sapo et Cotoun ad Candelam.] 1466 AZaxz, 
& Househ. Exp. 213 For makenge of candelle and for cotone 
to the same, xxiij.d, 1530 Patscr. 209/1 Cotton for weke, coz: 
ton, 1398 Frorio, Luctgnol?. .weekes or cottons of candles. 


2. The cotton-plant; the genus Gossypizm. Also, 


cotton-plants collectively, as a cultivated crop. 
ex400 Maunpev. (1839) xxviii. 288 In that contree .. men 
putten in werke the sede of cotoun. 1562 Turner Herbal 
11. 12 b, Cotton is a small busshy herbe wyth a lefe lyke a 
vinde, but Jesse, x597 Gerarve Herbal 1. cccxxxv. goo 
The seed of Cotton is hot and moist. «2668 Davenant 
Plat. Lovers Wks. (1673) 410 You shall ta the Burmudos, 
Friend, and there plant Cotton. 31794 Martyn Rozssean's 
Bot. xxiv. 341 The exterior calyx in Cotton and Lavatera is 
trifid, 1858 R. Hose Veg. Kingdom 105 Gossypium herba- 
ceunt, or Common Cotton, is the species: which is most 
generally cultivated. did. 106 G. avboreunt is the Tree 
Cotton. .a shrub growing from four to ten feet high. 

8. Thread spun from cotton yam, used for sewing 
garments and for weaving bobbin-net ; alsq called 
sewing-cotton ; in full cotton thread. 

1848 A. Bronte Zen. Wildfell Hall ii, To pick up the ball 
of cotton, that had rolled under the table. 1877 Willcox § 
Gibbs’ Direct. for Sewing Machines 13 Where 4o cotton 
would be used in hand sewing, use 60 or 70 cotton on the 
machine .. Soft finished black and coloured cottons will 
often. break :. Use. glacé cotton in place of linen thread. 
1892 (Reel-label) Best six-cord 24 Sewing-machine Cotton, 
twopenny reel, : : a yes 

4. Cloth or other fabric made of ‘cotton ; in ‘A/. 
cotton fabrics, also cotton clothes or garments. ° 
hee) Carico 2b, (The first two quots, apparently belong 

ere, 


COTTON. 


.14.. ALetr. Voo. in Wr.-Wiilcker 629 Bundicininum, kot 
or pakclothe. ¢1460 J. Russet Bh, Nurture 935 Looke 
per be blanket, cotyn, or lynyn to wipe be nebur ende. 


1g90 Webbe. Trav, (Arb.) 20 A shirt of Cotten and .Breeches® 


ofthesame. «21616 Beaum. & Fi, Wt without Money wu. 
iv, Cloth of Silver turned into Spanish Cottens fora penance. 
1797 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 389 Our woollens 
and cottons, ‘it is true, are not all for the home market, 
1822 J. Funt Lett. Amer, 21 Theseamen. dressed in striped 
cottons. 1842 Biscnors Woollen Afanuf. (1862) I. x79, I 
think cotton is a more economical ivear than woollen $ the 

ractice of wearing cotton has youn very much within the 
last six.or seven-years. 1887 Mane. WetHeRat Two N.C. 
Maids xxiv. 171 The blue cottons she mostly wore were 
washed out. . : 

+5. The pile of fustian. Ods. 

1495 Act 11 Hen: VIT, c. 07 They strike and drawe the 
seid Irons over the seid Fustians wnshorne, by meanes 
wherof they pull of both the noppe and the coton of the 
same Fustians. /d/d., And also they rayse vp the cotton of 
such Fustians, and then take a-light candle and set in the 
Fustian burning, which sengeth and burneth away the 
cotton. .downe to the hard threds, in stead of shering. 

6. transf. A down resembling cotton growing on 
other plants. 

xggt Turner Herbal 1. (1568) Ij b, The leues of centun- 
culus haue both without [and within] 2 whyte wolle, or 
cottone, x578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xii. 20 Which (the flowers 
of Folefoote] do suddenly fade, and chaunge into downe, or 
cotton, which is carried away with the winde. 657 W. 
Cores Adam: in Eden xiv. 28 It [the Quince-Tree} beareth 
the Name of. .Cofonea, as some think from the down, which 

weth upon the Fruit, which is called Cotton. 1797 
ewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 146 The nest is. .bound to the 
twigs with the cotton of plants. 1866 7veas. Bot. s.v. 
Ochroma, The cotton [of O. Lagopus] is used for stuffing 
pillows and cushions, 
+b. Down or soft hair growing on the body. 
Obs. rare. [So F. coton =potl follet.] 

1615, Crooke Body of Man 63 Pubes doeth more properly 

signifie the Downe or Cotton when it ariseth about those 


arts, 

+ ¢. attrib, Having (short) ‘ cotton’ or soft hair. 
Obs. 

1492 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. 1. 202 Quhyte smal cotton 
lamskynnis to tyne this gowne. 

7. With qualifying word prefixed: corkwood 
cotton, the silky down of Ochroma Lagopus (cf. 
SILK-coTton); French cotton, the silky down of 
Calotropis procera ; also the plant itself; mineral 
cotton, a metallic fibre, consisting of fine white 
threads, formed by sending a jet of steam through 
a stream of liquid slag as it runs from the furnace; 
Natal cotton, a textile material obtained from the 
pods of a species of Batatas; + petty cotton, an 
old name for Guaphalium and allied plants; also 
called small cotton; + philosophic cotton, a 
name for zinc oxide, when obtained as a white 
floccnlent powder by burning zinc; wild cotton, 
aname in Scotland for Corron-crasg, See also 
Frax-corton, GuN-corron, LAVENDER-COTTON, 
Stnk-corron. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \xii. go Of Gnaphalion or Small 
Cotton .. It may be called also Pety Cotton, or small Bom- 
base: in French Pets? Coton. 1953 Campers Cyel. Supp, 
Philosophic Cotton, a name given by some chemical writers 
to the flowers of zink, from their whiteness, and silky or 
cottony appearance. 1808 Jamieson, Wild Cotton, cotton- 
grass.. Eriophorum polystachion, Linn. 

II. Attrib. and Comb. 

8. attrib. or adj. (without hyphen), Made of 
cotton: said of cloth, thread, garments, etc. ; also 
in specific names of fabrics or materials, as cotton 
batting, damask, rep, russet, tick, wadding, etc. 

1ssz Hutorr, Cotton clothe, zylinus pannus. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. ix. 2 Twenty pieces of Caracas, 
which are stained linnen, or Cotten Tapestry. 1697 Dast- 
prer Voy. (1729) I. 384 The Cotton-cloth was to make Sail. 
xgs2 Cuamugns Cyc/.s.v. Pager, From the XI1Ith century, 
cotton MSS, are more frequent than parchment ones, 1776 
Apam Ssuri 17. NV. 1. vii. (1869) II. 140 The muslins and 
other cotton goods ofthe East Indies. 282g Sir J. Bowrixc 
Autobiog. Recall, (1877) 319 Her hair tangled, a common cot- 
ton gownon. x868 Rocers Pol. Econ. iil. (1876) 26 Pieces of 
cotton cloth answer the purpose of a currency in Eastern 
Africa, 1874 Kuicur Dict. Mech, 1. 636/2 Cotton thread 
for sewing Is made b: Jaying together two or more yarns of 
equal quality and twisting them. 3883 [see Battin 2]. 

.. attrib, and general comb. (with or without 
hyphen). a. Of or relating to the growing plant 
or crop, as cotton bole, bush, crop, field, grove, pod, 
straw, etc.; cotton-planter ; cotton-growing, plant- 
ing, -producing, etc., vb]. sbs. and adjs. Also 
COTTON-PICKER, -PIOKING. . 

3890 Frazer Gold, Bough 1. iii, 353 In the Punjaub. .when 
the *cotton boles begin toburst. @x693 Unquiart Rabelais 
at. liv 4x4 The Bombast and *Cotton Bushes. 2986 P. 
Browne Fasmaica (1789) 435 The caterpillars of these flies 
are’ fréquently pernicious to the cotton-bushes. 2850 Mrs. 
Stowe Cucle Tout xxxvi, You'll lose your bet on the *cotton- 
crop. 1861 L. Nosie Jceberes 23 The *cotton-fields of 
Alabama. 1957 Dyer Fleece 11. (1761) 110 (Jodrell) Who 
plant the *cotton-grove.by Ganges’ stream. - 1860 Sat..Rev. 
{X. 65/2 The *cotton growers of Louisiana. .1864 De Coin 
Cotton § Tobacco 68 The *cotton-growing states of America. 
1840 Ann. Reg. 68 Several .. gentlemen, brought uy 
*cotton-planters in the’ United States, - 1890 in Frazer Gofd. 
Bougk I, iti. 353 Bhogla, a name sometimes given [in the 
Punjaubj to a large*cotton-pod. 1883 V. Stuanr Leys 66 
Fields of green crops, or dourra stubble, or “cotton straw, 


1044. 


-b. Of- or relating to. cotton as 2 commercial 
product or material, as cotton bale, -broker, -card, 
dyer, factory, fuzz, jenny, manufactory, manu- 
facture, -manufacturer, -mule, -operative, -reel, 
trade, -weaving, ~worker, -works, etc.; cotton-clad 
adj. Also Corron-SPINNER, -SPINNING. 

218530 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tout xiv, Piled with *cotton- 


bales, the steamer moved heavily onward. 1782 in Bancroft 


Hist. U.S. (1876) VI. vii. 468 Wool-cards, *cotton-cards, 
and wire for making them. 1884 Pall Mali G. 3x Dec. x/2 
The natives of the New Hebrides have been converted from 
Kara aes into Since istians. 289 SxtiLes 

its {7 2 james .-Was 2 or weaver em- 
ployed Zs ‘cotton factory at Standhit- 1839 CaRLyLe 
Chartism viii. 165 Manchester, with its *cotton-fuzz, its 
smoke and dirt. 2835 Ure Philos. Manuf.-1715 The clove 
originally used by Hargreave in his *cotton-jenny. 1792 
Gentl. Mag. LXII. u. 863 The establishment of *Cotton 
Manufactories. 1886 Morey JV. R. Greg Crit. Mise. 11. 
235 The wonderful machinery of the *cotton manufac- 
ture, 19783 Specif. Brotherston'’s Patent No. 1357. 1 Peter 
Brotherston, of Pennycuick, *Cotton Manufacturer. 1856 
Emerson Zug. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 41 
*cotton-mule of Roberts. 1863 Fawcetr Pol. Econ. u. iv. 
(1876) 154 The skill of a *cotton-operative. 1865 E. B, 
Tytor Larly Hist. Mankind vi. 113 A wooden brick or a 
*cotton-reel, 1825 Cospett Rur. Rides (2885) II, 108 To 
make the Irish *cotton-workers would infallibly make them 
happy. 1862 T. Guturie Pract. Sympathy (1863) 23 The 
suffering cotton-workers are not guilty. 1806 Forsytit 
Beauties Scotl. 1V. 352 Several *cotton-works have been 
attempted but have not been successful. 

10. Special comb.: cotton-backed a. (of velvet 
and other fabrics), having a back or web of cotton ; 
cotton-bagging, a coarse wrapping material used 
for baling cotton-wool (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
Prod.); + cotton-bond (see quot.) ; cotton-cake, 
a mass of compri cotton-seed from which the 
oil has been extracted, used (like linseed cake) for 
feeding cattle; + cotton candle, a candle with a 
cotton wick (see CANDLE sb. 1); cotton-chopper 
(see quot.) ; cotton-cleaner, a machine for clean- 
ing cotton by the operations of scutching, blowing, 
etc.; cotton-elevator, a tube through which cotton 
is carried to the upper stories of a cotton-mill by 
means of an air-blast or spiked straps; cotton 
famine, the failure of the supply of cotton to Eng- 
lish mills which was caused by the blockade of the 
Southern ports during the American Civil War; 
cotton flannel, a strong cotton fabric with a long 
plush nap, also called cotton piesh and Canton 

Jlannel; cotton-floater (see quot.); cotton-fiy 

(see quot.); cotton gin, a machine for freeing 
cotton-wool from the seeds; cotton-mill, a fac- 
tory where cotton is spun or woven by steam or 
water power; cotton-mouth, 2 venomous snake 
of the southern U. S., a species of the copperhees, 
so called from having a white streak along the 
lips; eotton-opener, a machine for loosening and 
blowing cotton after its transport in compressed 
bales; cotton paper, paper made from cotton; 
‘+ cotton-pencil, a pencil or brush made of cotton; 
cotton plush=cotion flannel (above); cotton- 
powder, an explosive prepared from gun-cotton ; 
cotton-press, 2 machine (or warehouse) for press- 
ing cotton into bales; cotton print, cotton cloth 
printed with a design in colours; so cotton- 
printer, -printing; cotton-rat, a rodent (Sig- 
modo héspidus) common in southern U. S.; 
cotton-rib, a kind of fustian, or corduroy; cotton- 
rock (see quot.); cotton-rose, a name for the 
plant-genus /¢/ago ; cotton-rush, -sedge = Cor- 
TON-GRASS; cotton shrub, a shrub of the genus 
Gossypium; cotton-stainer, a heteropterous in- 
sect, Dysdercus suturelius, which gives a reddish 
stain to cotton; cotton State, any one of the 
cotton-growing States of the American Union; 
cotton-tail, the common rabbit of the United 
States (Lepzes syluaticis), which has a white fluffy 
tail; cotton-tie, 2 combination of iron hoop 
and buckle used for the tying of cotton bales; 
cotton-topper, a machine for pruning the grow- 
ing cotton-plants; cotton velvet, a cotton fabric 
made with a pile like velvet; a kind of fustian; 
cotton waste, refuse yarn from the manufacture 
of cotton, used for cleaning machinery and other 
purposes; cotton~wick, candle-wick made of 
cotton; hence cotton-wicked @.; cotton-worm, 
the larva of an insect (A/etia sylina) very destruc- 
tive to the cotton-crops of America; cottor yarn, 
cotton prepared for weaving into fabrics. ; 

288r M, A. Lewis T2v0 Pretty G, 111. 2x4 Beatrix in the 

lories of white *cotton-backed satin, .x891 Daily News 24 

ept. 5/4 Noone, however, objects to the various velveteen 
Jadies .. in cotton-backed velvet gowns. 1806 Forsyti 
Beauties Scott, 1V.352 8 considerable quanti 

bagging is annually made for tion. 2865 Morning 
Star 6 Feb; What do you mean by *Cotton Bonds? Wit- 
ness : -Certificates of the Confederate ‘Government repre- 
senting say twenty bales of cotton worth so much money. 


ign 


ity of. .*cotton- | 


‘rut, Ro Agric: Soc, Ser, ur Il, 837 Undecorticated- 


COTTON. 


*cotton-cakes. 1587 Fresno Counts. Holinshed WI, 1376/2 
One pound of *cotton candels. 1606 Wrly Beguiled Prat. in 
Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 221 Why, noble Cerberus, nothing but... 
cotton-candle eloquence? aaa Knee Dict. Afech., * Cots 
ton-chopper, an,implement which is drawn over a drilled row 
of cotton-plants, and chops gaps in the row so as to Jeave 
the plants in bunches or hills. | 1863 Morning Star x Jan. 6 
The rapid extension of distress in the manufacturing districts 
of the North through what is justly called ‘the *cotton 
famine’. 1890 Art /iferchange 20 Dec. 210/2 The beauti- 
fully coloured *cotton flannels, now called cotton plush in 
the shops, have a soft satiny appearance, 31858 Sistmosns 
Dict. Trade, *Cotton-floaters, an India-rubber envelope or 
casing, in which bales of cotton are floated down some of the 
erican rivers. 1756 P. Browne Yantaica (1789) 435, 
Bruckus..The *Cotton-Fly. This little insect is chiefly of 
a scarlet colour. . The caterpillars of these flies are frequently 
pernicious to the cotton-bushes. x796(May 12) U.S. Patent 
fo H. Holmestora*cotton gin. 1832 Meck. Mag. XVII. 430 
Memoir of Eli Whitney, the inventor of the Cotton Gin. 
1887 Livincstone 7yav. xi. 204 The soil on all the flat parts 
is a rich dark tenacious loam, known_as the ‘*Cotton- 
ground’ in India, 2798 Gentil. Mag. LXI. 1. 1054 About 
three in the morning, W. Kirk's *Cotton-mills at Barnford 
..were destroyed by fire. 1835 Barnes Cotton Mantf. 206 
Ropes made of cotton-mill waste. 2839 Ssuces Se//-Help 

z A cotton-mill was first erected at Nottingham, driven by 

horses; and another. .at Cromford in Derbyshire, turned b 
awater-wheel. 2860 BartLerr Dict, Amer.,*Cottowmouth, 
a poisonous snakeof Arkansas. 1885 C, F. Hotper AZarvels 
Anim, Life 129 The copperhead .. is also known as the 
cotton-mouth, moccasin and red-eye in the South. rzys2 
Crampers Cycl. s. v. Pager, *Cotton Paper, charta bomiby- 
cina. -has been in use upwards of 60o years. 837-9 HaL.am 
Hist. Lit. i, t. (855) 1. 59 [Letters] of the time of Edwd. I. 
written upon genuine cotton paper of no great thickness. 
1874 Deutscu Rew. 407 Their material is vellum or cotton- 
paper, 1658 W. Sanperson Graphice 9 They were rubbed- 
in with small *Cotten-pensills. 28gr ‘'ynDALL Fragie. Se, 
(1879) I. x. 322 The *cotton-powder yielded _a very effective 
report, 1888 Wanpeti Handbk. Gunpowder 84 Tonite, or 
cotton powder, consists of gun-cotton thoroughly purified, 
mixed or impregnated with nitrates, usually nitrate of 
barium, 1866 Harvard Mem, Biog. 1. 385 To take charge 
of building and running a *cotton-press in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, 1837 Marrvat Dog-/iendx!, Shrouding herself. .in 
her *cotton print cloak, she followed him, | 1858 Sistmonps 
Dict. Trade, *Cotton-printer,a machine-printer, whostamps 
and dyes cotton fabrics. 1827#cstm. Rev. VII. 284 *Cotton- 
printing, paper-staining. 1824 E. Baines Hist. Lanc, I. iv. 
114 The fustian made in this early period of the manufacture 
were denominated herring-bone..strong *cotton-ribs, and 
barragon. .to which were afterwards added cotton thicksetts. 
x856 Swattow Geol. Afissouri (Bartlett), *Cotton Rock, a 
variety of Magnesian limestone, of a light buff or gray color, 
found in Missouri. It is very soft when fresh from the 
quarry. 1826 Carrincton Dartmoor Pref. 8 The tall reed 
and the glossy plumes of the *cotton rush nod in the breeze. 
x872 Oxtver Event. Boi. ut. 272 Common *Cotton Sedge. 
1752 Cuaspers Cycl. s.v. Paper, (The paper} made by the 
Chinese fromtheir *cotton-shrub, 1848 Chambers’ Inform. 
Sor People 1. 340 The cotton shrub grows in almost every 
country where the annual herbaceous cotton is found. 1883 
W. Saunpgrs Jusects Injur. Fruits 387 Dysdercus sutu- 
vellus ..is commonly known as the red-bug, or *cotton- 
Stainer, 2858 W. L. Yancey in Cradle of Confed, 393 If we 
. .organize “committees of safety’ all over the *cotton States 
«.we shall fire the Southern heart. 189x M. Townsexp 
U.S. 66 Alabama is called the Cotton State because it is the 
central State of the Cotton Belt. 1879 Brinces. Round 
World 25 Some *cotton-tails (rabbits). 1885 Harpers Mag. 
May _ 828/2 A cotton-tail rabbit rose, 1888 Star 21 July 
4/2 The ‘*cotton-tics’ from its world-renowned forges. 
1777 Specif. S. Dolignon’s Patent No. 1175. 1 Colouring 
the whole or part of the surface of .. silk or *cotton velvet. 
1798 J. Arkin Country round Manch. 139 About the time 
when draw-boys were first made, cotton velvets were at: 
tempted. 2824 E. Bamwses Hist. Lanc. 1, 548 *Cotton waste 
dealers. 2854 Mrs. Gasxett North § S, xxxviii, I might 
as well put a firebrand into the midst of the cotton-waste. 
x678 R. Russet) Geber ut. 1, we ve 94 Putting a little 
*Cotton-Weik into the hole, 1695 Capt. Smith's Seaman's 
Gram. 1. ‘xxi, 149 Dip Cotton-Week into Gun powder wet 
with water. 2707 G. Mizce St. Gi, Brit, 1, 31 *Cotton- 
Wick’d Candle, ‘1870 Ritey Afissouri Rep. Lusects 37 The 
*Cotton-worm (Avomtis xylina Say) is very generally known 
by the name of the Cotton Army worm, in the South. | x: 
Lond. Gas, No. 3983/4 The Cargo of the Ship Hamstea 
Galley .. consisting of ..*Cotton-yarn, Cotton-wooll. 1824 
E. Bawes fist, Lane. I. 548 Cotton-yarn dealers. 

+ Cotton, si.2 Obs. [Of doubtful etymology. 
Possibly the same word. as prec., connected with 
the sense ‘down, nap’, as being a sort of cloth on 
which the nap was left, Another suggestion would 
connect it with Cor sd.2 as being perhaps made 
of cot-zvool, or with med.L, cotta bed-quilt. But 
evidence is wanting.] : 

A woollen fabric of the nature of frieze, in the 
16th and rythe. largely manufactured in Lan- 
cashire,. Westmoreland, and.Wales ((Wanchester, 
Kendal, and Welsh cotton). ; 

323 Act 14-5 Hen. VIL, c.11 Any Cottons or playne 
Gakies or fase, made..in.. Lancasshyre. 152 LeLanp 
(Draper's Dict.), Bolton-upon Moore market stondeth most 
by cottons and coarse yarne. Divers villages in the Moors 

ut Bolton:doe make cottons. 1580 R. Hitcicoct Pol, 
Plat in Arb. Garier II, 166° At Rouen in France «. be sold 
our English wares, as Welsh and Manchester cottons... 1610 
Hortanp Camden's Brit. 1. 97 In it there isa great 
tralficke, especially of Welsh cottons, of a slight and thinne ~ 
webbe. /éid.1.746 This towne was of farre greater account 
-. for certain wollen clothes there wrought and in great 
request, commonly called Manchester Cottons, 1641 Hryiin 
Help to Hist, (680) 387 Manchester Cottons being famous 
in all Draper’s Shops. 1784 Br. Pocock Yaz. (1889) 11.2 
[Kendal manufactures] A sort of frieze call'd Cotton, ateight 
pence a yard, .for the, West Indies, forthe use of the slaves. 


corron, 


as C. Nicnotson Aux. Kendal (1861) 241‘ Kendal cotton’ 

at length became degraded to the use of horse-checks, floor. 
cloths, dusters, mops, etc. 

1 attrib. , 1303 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (Beck 
Draper's Dict.), For v yerdes of cotton russet for the Quenes 
choare. 1585- Asp, Sanpys Seri. (1841) 155 Acotton coat, 
light for.the one time and warm for the other, 2398 HakLuyt 
Vay, 1. 98 (R.) The poorer sort do line their clothes with 
cotton-cloth; which is made of the finest wool they can pick 
out.- 21653 G. Danten Jdylliv. 52, I can as well keep bare 
To,a Cotton-Bench, as to a Velvet-Chaire. 

+ Cotton, 5.3 Obs. rare~l. [Chl It. cotogua, 
mela cotognra quince.} ? Quince. 
1632 W. Lrrucow 77az, vn. (2682) 317 Malta .. a barren 


place. . but it yieldeth good store of Pomegranates, Citrons,” 


Cottons, Orenges.. ; 
- Cotton (kp't’s), v2, Also 6-8 cotten. [f. the 
sb. Cf. F, cofonner.(x6th c, in Littré). The original 
notion in branch It is uncertain: but see quots. 
under sense 2, and 1608 in 4.] : 

I. Hterally. +1. trans. To forma down or nap 
on; to furnish with a nap, to frieze. Ods. 
~ x488 [see Corronep 1]. x987 Act 4-5 Phil. § Mary c. 
§x1 Every Yard of Cotton being fully wrought and Cottone 
shall’ weigh one Pound at the least. xgg9r Percivatt Sf, 
Dict; Frisar, to rub, to cotten, to freese clothe. 1598 
Frorto, Cotonare, to cotton, to bumbace, to thrum, or set a 


nap vpon. 
2. 2ntr. OF cloth, ete. : To-form or take on anap, 
to rise with a nap. ? Obs. 

1608 [see 4], 1706 Pmuirs (Kersey), To Cottoz, to Frize, 
or wear. Nappy, as some Stuffs do. ——s.yv, Cottum, In 
making Hats, To Cottox well, is when the Wooll and other 
Materials work well and imbody together. 1822 Nares, 
Cotton, to succeed,’ to go on prosperously : a metaphor, 
probably, from the finishing of cloth, which when it cottons, 
or rises to a regular nap, is nearly or quite complete. 

3. trans. a, To furnish or clothe with cotton. 

a@661 Futter Worthics, Hant-shire 7 William Cotton.. 
was made Bishop of Exeter. The Queen merrily saying 
(alluding to the plenty of clothing in those parts) that she 
hoped that now she had well Cottoned the West’. 

-b. To stop zp with cotton or cotton-wool. 

1864 H. Marrvat Vear in Sweden I. 323 All the intere 
stices cottoned up. . 

@, fg. To wrap up as in cotton or cotton-wool, 
to pad. s2o7ce-25¢. 
. 1858 Lyrton What will he do vt. v. (D.), While that man 
- should be rolling in wealth, and cottoned up in a palace. 
1887 R. L. Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. LI. 477 Already in 
our society .. the bourgeois is too much cottoned about for 
any zest in living. 
_ AT. fig. Gntr.) 

+4. To prosper, succeed, ‘ get on’ well. Ods. 

In 16-17th c. very frequent in phrase 7/#s gear cottons. 
-¢2860 Preston Camdyses in Hazl, Dodsley IV. 215 How 
like ye now, my masters? doth not this gear cotton? x584 
Lyuy Alex. § Campasge ut. iv, Doth not this matter cotton 
as I would ? i ‘Troub, Raigne K. Pay (6rz) 53 Come 
on Sir Friar,picke the locke, this geere doth cotton hansome. 
1608 MippLETON Faw, Love ut. ii, It cottens well; it 
cannot choose but bear A pretty nap. 16153 Crooxe Body 
of Man 308 After Females are separated from their mothers 
+ they cotten sooner than men, grow sooner wise and sooner 
old. .z6x9 Fretcuer JZ. Thomas wv. vii, Still, Mistress 
Dorothy? this geer will cotton. 1682 Roxb. Ball, (1884) V. 
202 Meal-Tub Devices, which never well did Cotten. 1876 
Whitby Gloss. s, v., ‘ Nought cottons weel', nothing turns 
out agreeable. 1877 E, Peacock V. IV. Linc. Gloss., Cotton 
+ (2) To grow, toimprove (Obsolescent)- 

5. To,‘ get on’ together or with each other; to 
suit each other ; to work harmoniously, harmonize, 
agree. (Const. sometimes sogethe/, with.) 

. -@. Of persons, ete. , 

2605 Gs digo in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1-169 

ohn a Nokes and:Johna Style and I cannot cotton. a 1640 

ay Peregr, Schot. (288r) 44 The Draper said, Truth and 
he should cotten well enough. 166a,L.'M. C. Walker's Hist. 
Independ, w. 46 [The Parliament] and their Masters of the 
Army could not cotton together. ‘azzoo B, E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew 3. v., They don't cotton, they don’t agree well. 188 
Mrs. C. Pragp Policy § P.1,x. 212 All I ask is that I may 
be able to cotton with the man she’s set her heart on. 

b. of things.: ° a, 

«1967 Drant Horace, Arie Poetrie-A v, That first with 
midst, and middst with laste, May cotten, and agree. 1634 
T. Apans Devil's Bangue¢ 54 Our secure liues, and your 
seuere Lawes will neuer cotten. -16g2 Neepuam Selden’s 
Mare Cl, 163 These things do not cotten well. 1840 Lapy 
C. Buny Hist, of Flirt xviii, The vaulted roof of a cathe- 
dral..did not ‘cotton’ with lively ideas 

6. To’agree,-to fraternize: Const. Zogether; with, 
tarely-21. Cotton up: to make friendly advances, 
*make up’ /o, strike up a friendship: oa 

2648 Mereurius Elencticus 26 Jan. (Thomasson Tracts 
Brit. Mus, CCCXLVITL No. ag, 64) Unless Harry Marten and 
he cotten again, and make a powerful intercession for, him. 
1668 Suapwete Sudlen Lovers iv, O rare! how, we shall 
cotten together, as the saying is! 1693 Concreve Love 
Jor LM. v, T love to see’em hug and cotten together, like 
Down upon a Thistle. 1766 Antony Bunce (1825) TI. 79 
He pledged me and cottoned in a very diverting way. 1822 
Scorr Nigel ii, Didst see. .how the old goldsmith cottoned 
‘in with his beggarly coun! ¥. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 
-142 Gradually all cottoned together, and plunged into con- 
versation. - 71864 Derby Day 152 (Farmer) You-stop here 
and_cotton up to the gipsies. 1886 D 
or Dead xiv,'Then you cottoned up ’? suggested Valentine. 
© Not a bit of it’, said Vigor, ‘He began to patronize me’. , 

7, To ‘take’. zo, attach oneself 40; to become 
drawn or attached 4. © ee 5 
_ ros Knox & Jens Corr.xxii. 164, [did not thoroughly 
cotton | to your intended course of reading. x840 DicKexs 

on, il, : 


Hucu Conway Loving 


1045 
Old C. Shop xxxvii, °1 don't object to Short,’ she says, ‘ but 
I cotton to Codfin’. 74, LROLLOrE Lady Aya xviii. 138 
You see, she had nobody else near her. A girl must cotton 
to some! ody, and who was there? 188: Mrs. C. Prazp 


Policy ¥ P, 11. xii, 214, I object to you personally. I have. 
never cottoned to you from the moment I set eyes upon 


you, 

_ Cotton, v.2 déa/. [Perh. the same word as 
prec. sense 3, in ironical use; of. dine one’s jacket 
and Jambskis vb. in same sense.] ¢rais. To beat, 
flog, thrash. 

2654 Gayton Picas, Notes 1. xi. 147 To Cotton (as they 
say) ones Coat, that is, to baste it. 1746 E.rmoor Scolding 
(BE. D. &.) 32 Zey zich a Word more, chell cotton thy 
Waistecoat. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Vorksh, Dial., 1 give 
thee a good cottoning ifto’s soidle. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Cotton, to beat or thrash. 1888 Exwortuy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Cotton, to flog; to thrash. 

Cotton, obs. f. Comrown. 

Cottonade (kpt'nzid). Alsocotonnade. [a. 
F. cotonnade cotton cloth: see -apE.] A name 
for various cotton fabrics, especially of coarse or 
inferior quality; cotton check. Also attrid. 

2858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Cotonnade (French), cotton 
check. 3862 H, Marrvat Year in Sweden 11. 440 Where 
cotonnades and Orleans stuffs have replaced the durable 
homespun. x881 G. W. Cane Alad. Delphine vi. 32 A 
man entered, dressed in dark blue cottonade, 1885 Hazfer's 
Afag. Apr. 09/1 Blue cottonade pantaloons. 
Cottonary, @. Obs. 7ae—. [f. Corron sé. 

+-aRY.) Of the nature of cotton, cottony. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Aydriot. 54 Those cottonary and 
wooly pillows. .sometimes. fastened unto Leaves. 

Cottondom (kp‘t'ndom). [See -pom.] 

2889 Farner Asmericanisis, Cottondom, the xegion in 
which cotton is grove 3, also cottonia. 

+ Cottoned (ket’nd), 22. a. Obs. 
v. and sb. + -ED.] 

1, Of cloth: Having a nap, friezed. 

1488 in Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. 1. 164, viii elne of cotonyt 
quhit clath to lyne the saim hos. xg98 Frorio, Pane 
accottonato, cottoned or freezed cloth. 1599 MinsHeu Sf. 
Dict., Loba frizada, a freeze cassock, or cottoned cassocke, 

2, Of a plant: Clothed with down. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xii. 20 The stem or stalke is ,. as it 
were cottoned with fine heare of a span long. 

Cottonee’. [£ Corton sb.+-zz.] A Turkish 
fabric of cotton and silk satinet. (Simmonds Dict, 
Trade 1858.) 

Cottoneer (ket’nier). rare. [f. Corron sb. + 
-upR ‘cf. mod.F. cofonnzer.} A cotton-manufac- 
turer or worker ; a cotton-spimner, In 17th c. ap- 
plied to the makers of ‘Kendal cotton’. 

r6ry, Bratuwatt Strappado 189 Title, To all truc-bred 
Nort! Sparks, of the generous society of the Cottoneers, 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 539 The false fleeting Association 

f these Lancashire Cottoneers, 

Cottoner (ke't’nax). [f Corron v.+-mR1. Cf. 
OF. cotonuneor, -ere, £. coton Corton, down, nap. 

1. One who cottons, friezes, or puts a nap on cloth. 

x57 Act 4-5 Phil. § Mary c. 5 § 12 Persons..of the Art 
or Science’of Sheermen, Cottoners or Frisers. 1769 Dublin 
Mercury 16~19 Sept. 2/2 The journeymen cotteners and 
nappers in the woollen manufactury of.. Dublin. 187: A, 
S. Harvey in Gd. Words 608 The drapers, cottoners, and 
frizers of Shrewsbury. . 

2. A local name for the Water Elder (Videerneem 
Lantana), from its white cottony appearance, 
(Britten & Holland.) 

Co-ttou-grass. A general name for the 
species of Ariophorum, referring to its heads of 
long white silky hairs. 

xs97 Grrarpg Hevbal1. xxi, § 1. 27 Cotton grasse groweth 
vpon bogs. 2854 S, Tuomson Wild #2. ui, (ed. 4) 170 The 
hare-tail cotton grass. . blossoms in Ma: 1884 JEFFERIES 
Red Deer ii, 28 Acres of cotton-grass, waving like little 
white flags in the wind. 5 

Cottonian (kgtdwnian). snonceewd. [Cf Cor- 
TONOPOLIS.] One whose interests are in the cotton 
trade; a member of the ‘Manchester school’ of 
politicians or economists. 

31846 Lp, AsHpurton in Croker Papers (1884) ILL. xxiv. 77 
Cobden’s speech to the French economists showed great tact 
and ability. That is a very clever Cottonian, and his charac. 
ter puzzlesme. —- : 5 

o'ttoning, vl. sb. [f..Corron v. + -1na 1] 
The action of friezing cloth. 

1565 Act 8 Eliz. c.7§4 No Person [trading in} Frizes, 
Cottons, or Plaines, shail use or exercise the Faculty of 
Frizing or Cottoning. ~ . 

Cottonize (kp't’naiz), v. [f. Corrow sd. +-12B.] 
trans. To reduce (flax, hemp, etc.) to a short steple 
resembling cotton. Cf, Fusx-corton, 

+ Hence Co'ttonized Api. a., Cottonizing v7, sb. 
r8gx McDernorr in-$7ni, R. Agric. Soc, XIL'1. 24x The 
causes which..Jed him to exp ent upon fiax, for the 
purpose of ‘ cottonizing’ it. ° Jéid. 246 The specific gravity 
of: the cottonized substance will also be precisely similar to 
that of cotton itself 853 Wuson Jéid." XIV. 1. 199 The 
attempt . ..to Cottonize flax has been discovered to be really 
‘nonovelty. 1890 Ties 19 Aug. 10 Cottonizing and woollen: 
izing fibres to imitate fine cotton or wool. ~ ico ete Ne 
-. Gotton lord, cotton-lord.- A wealthy cot- 
ton-man 3 a magnate of the cotton.trade, - 

-3823. Consett Ruy, Rides (288s) J. 399° Ob,.-Oh!-The 
cotton Lords are aga 1847 J. W. Croxer in'C. Pagers 
(1884) IIL, xxv. roz Helping to raise a gigantic fortune for 


[f. Corrox 


COTTON-TREE. 


some cotton lord at Manchester. 2862 T. Gurunie Pract, 
Sympathy (x863) 15 Our religion .. looks on the soul of the 
poorest cotton-worker to be as precious as the soul of the 
wealthiest cotton-lord. . 

Cottonocracy (ket’ngkrisi). colog. _[f. 
Corron, after aristocracy; see-ORACY.] The class 
who have risen io wealth through the cotton trade ; 
the cotton-planting or cotton epinmiag amterest: 

1845 Forp Handbh. Spain I, ut. 343 To believe that he 
if ero] was the tool of the Manchester Cottonocracy. 
1864 Wessrer, Cottonocracy, the cotton planters, or cotton. 

lanting interest, in the Southern States of the American 

nion. 1876 M. Cotzins Pes Sketches 1, 201 The great 
gulf between the aristocracy and the cottonocracy. 

So Cottonoora:t, zonce-zud, [ef aristocrat: see 
ere a member of the cottonocracy; a cotton- 

ord. 

1845 Forp Hands, Spain II, 616 One little white slave 
of a Manchester cottonocrat, 

Cottonopolis (kpt’ng'polis). [f Coron, after 
metropolis.| ‘Cotton City’: asobriquet for Man- 
chester as the centre of the cotton industry. 

1886 B, Quanitcr Catal. of MSS, 503 It..deserves to be 
printed inManchester.. asa memorial of the departed worthy 
who was one of the glories of Cottonopolis. 

+Cottonous, 2 Obs. rvare~'. [f. Corron + 
-ous; cf. mod.F. cofouneux.] Of the nature of 
cotton, cottony. 

1664 Eve.yn Sylva (1776) agx There is a Salix..in which 
the Julus bears a thick cottonous substance, — 

Cotton-picker. a. One who picks cotton 
from the bolls of the plant; also, 2 machine for 
doing this. Ib. A machine for cleaning and dress- 
ing cotton. So Cotton-picking. 

1849 Sci. Amer, V. 172 New Cotton Picker, 1891 Boston 
(Mass.) Herald 9 Nov., Cotton Picking Machine .. The 
wheels are four feet apart to enable it to cover a row of 
cotton plants. 

Cotton plant, cotton-plant, A plant that 
yields cotton; a plant of the genus Gossypiam or 
of an allied genus. : 

1951 CHampers Cycl, s. v. Cotton, There is another kind 
of cotton plant, called, by botanists, gossépivwe herbacenm, 
which creeps along the ground. 19759 tr. Adamson's Voy, 
Senegal 131 The indigo and cotton plants displayed a most 
lovely verdure. 1825 T. D. Fosproxe L£ncyel, Antig. (1843 
I, 430/2 The Ancients knew two kinds of cotton plants, che 
Bombax and Gossypium. 1864 De Coin Cotton § Tobacco 
ae The tap-root, which is the main support of the cotton. 

ant. 


pl 

Co-tton-seed, cotton seed. The seed of 
the cotton-plant, which fumishes an oil resemblin 
olive oil, and fodder for cattle. Also a¢/r7b. an 
comb., as cotton-seed meal, oil; cotton-seed cleaner, 
huller, mill, planter. 

x 98 J. Atgin Country round Manch. 169 The spinners 
had egun to pick the husks of cotton-sceds from their wool. 
x85r Great Lxhib., Fury Reports, Specimens of cotton 
seed, and the oil and cake obtained from it, after the ex- 

ression of the oil. x891 Pharmac. Fri. 27 June 1172/2 

‘eeding the cows on cotton seed and cottonseed meal, r89x 
Scotsman 12 Nov. 6/6 Witness had manufactured soap 
from cottonseed oi! mucilage. 

Co'tton-spinner. 
cotton, 

180g Med, Frul. XIV. 481 James Heywood, zt. 33, by 
trade a cotton-spinner, was admitted into the Manchester 
Infirmary. 1839 CarLyLe Chartism iv. 13x Cotton-spinners 
are generally well paid. . 

b. A master who employs workmen to spin 
cotton; the owner of a cotton mill, 

31988 in Manchester Directory (15 persons so described). 
w792 Specif, Kelly's Patent No, 1879.1 William Kelly, of 
Lanark... Cotton spinner. 1833 Sin R. Peer SZ. in Fon- 
blanque Eng. under 7 Adntinist, (1837) IIL. 226 That the 
King had sent for the son of a cotton-spinner, that he might 
make him Prime Minister of England. 1852 Tennyson 
Third Feb., We are not cotton-spinners all, But some love 
England and her honour yet, . 

So Co'tton-spinnery, a place where cotton is 


spun; Co'tton-spinning 0/. sb. and Zl. a. 

3839 W. Cuansers Tour Holland 85/t The spectacle of 
cotton-spinnerics placed amidst rows of antique buildings, 
old gloomy churches, and monasteries, | 1843 CARLYLE 
Past & Pr. m, iv, All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble. 
3842 Tennyson Edwin Morris 122 ‘Go’ Ghiill 'd the cotton- 
spinning chorus)._ ; " 

Cotton-thistle. A tall species of thistle, 
Onopordune Acanthinm, entirely covered with 


white cottony down. : 

1548 TurneR Names of Herbes, Acanthium.,maye be 
called in englishe otethistle ..or gum thistle, or cotten 
thistle, because it is gummy and the leaues haue in them a 
thynge lyke cotten. 16xx Comcn, s.v. Avgentin, Chardon 
argentin, Argentine, Siluer-thistle .. Cotto -Thistle, the 
wilde white Thistle. 1854 S. THonson Wild FZ. m1. (ed. 4) 
a4z The .. cotton-thistle (Onopordum acanthium), white 
with its woolly covering, is known to most.. ai Nn, Poe 

Co‘tton-tree, cotton tree. 1. A name for 

various species of Bombax and Eriddendron, 
‘ fagga Hurorr, Cotton tree, gossainpinus.] 1670 Phil, 
Traivs, V. 1152 The Tree, call’d the Cotton-tree, bearing 4 
kind of Down which also is- not fit to spin, 1697 Dauripr 
Vo. (729) 1. 164 The White‘ Cotton-tree grows like an 
Ock. They bear a very fine ‘sort of Cotton, called Silk. 
Cotton.- 2834 M. G,. Lewis ral.’ W. Ind, 213 The first 
cotton trees which I saw were withered with age. 1837 
Penny Cych, VU. 91/2 The Cotton-plant, or Gossypiim, 
must not be confounded with the Cotton-tréé, Bombax, or 
Eriodendron, ‘ 133 


a. A workman who spins 


COTTON WEED. 


2. A name for Viburnum Lantana.and Populus 
nigra; in-U.S. applied.to Platanus occidentalis, 
also=Corron-wooD. °-* 2. Ut "7 co ce 

1633 T. Jounson Gerarde’s Herbal 1490 (Britten & Hol- 
land), I enquired-of a country man in Essex if he knew any 


name of this [Vidurnusn Lantana}; he answered, it was - 


called the: Cotton-tree, by reason of the softnesse of the 
leaves. 1808 Pike Sources ATississ. 11. App. § The cotton 
tree is the only tree of this province except some scrubb 
pines and cedars. 1838 Loupon~Ardoretune, (Britten 
Holland), The female of Populus nigra is called the Cotton- 
tree at Bury St. Edmunds, the seeds being enveloped ina 
beautiful white cotton. x86z Miss Pratr Flower. Pl. 
III, 132 (Mealy Guelder-Rose, or Wayfaring Tree).. One 
of its common names is Cotton Tree, doubtless from the 
cottony appearance of its young shoots, -x865 Chambers’ 
Encyct. sv. Plane, The North-American plane, or button- 
wood, is sometimes called the cotton-tree. : 

Co‘ttonweed. A name for the species of Gza- 
Phalium and the allied genera. 

1562 Turner “Herbal u. 11 b, Cottenwede .. hath lytle 
softe leaues whiche some vse for downe or stuffinge of 
beddes. x597 Gerarve Herbal excv. 515 Of cotton weede 
or Cudweede. 1718 Quincy Coml. Disp. 82 Cotton-wee 
. Cs ute or no use now, 1861 Miss Prarr Slower Pl, 

. 183. - 

Cottonwood, co'tton-wood, The name 
of several species of poplar (Popieltts) in U.S. ; so 
called from the cotton-like substance surrounding 
the seeds. Also cottonwood tree. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captivity 140 River bottom lands.. 
support large growths of trees, consisting of cotton wood 
(Populus angulata), 1827 J. Coorer Prairie ii, He buried 
his axe to the eye in the soft body of a cotton-wood tree. 
x8gr Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt. xviii, A shady clump of 
cotton-woods invited us to rest. 

b. Comb, Cottonwood dagger, the name of a 
moth (Acronycta populz), the larva of which feeds 
on these trees. 

1870 Ritey Affssouré Rep, Insects 119. 

Co:tton-woo'l, cotton wool. 

1. Cotton in its raw and woolly state, as ga- 
thered from the bolis of the plant ; raw cotton, 

1600 Haxtuyr Voy. (1810) III. 544 In this Countrey is 

eat store of Cotten wooll, whereof the Indians make fine 
linnen cloth. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. lv. arg 
They apparel themselves with Stufis made of Silk and 
Cotten-wool, 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 3983/4 The Cargo.. 
consisting of .. Cotton-yarn, Cotton-wooll, &c, 1823 VAN- 
sittart (in Examiner 5 Apr. 217/2) The Import of Botton 
Wool from the United States. 1868 Rocers Pol, Econ. ii. 
(1876) 1x In a country like India the same person grows, 
gathers, cleanses and spins the cotton-wool. 

b. pl. Obs. 

1638 L. Ronerts Merch, Map Comsmerce 118 The com- 
modities that are found here. .arecotton woolls, . wax, cotton 
and grogram yarne. 

2. The same substance as prepared for wadding, 
quilting, packing fragile articles, etc. 

1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit. iv. 65, 1 know no remedy 
against it but cotton-wool, or the wax which Ulysses stuffed 
into the ears of his sailors. 1576 T, W. Hicersson 2st. 
U.S. x. 79 A coat thickly quilted with cotton-wool. 1884 
Harper's Mag, Oct. 522/2 They are. .boxed in cotton-wool. 

b. Cig.) To be or Live tn cotton-wool. 

1869 Miss Mutock Woman's Kingd. U1. 45 Letty would 
never be happy unless she fived in clover and cotton-wool. 
1890 J. Payn Burnt Million 11, xxix. 230 To be in cotton- 
wool is a phrase significant of superfluous comfort. 

3. attrib, and Comé. 

1860 Sat. Rev, UX. 65/2 An increase of competition in the 
cotton-wool market. 1870 TYNDALL Jragut. Sc. xi. (1871) 
334 A cotton-wool respirator. 

Fence Cotton-wool vw, (sto7ce-wd.), to stuff or 
close (the ears) with cotton-wool. 

1857 Motcey Corr. 3 May, Cotton-wooling your ears ab- 
solutely to all hand-clapping and greasy mob applause. 

Cottony (kpt’ni), a. [f Corzon sd. +-x.] 

1. Covered with a soft down or fine hairy nap or 
pubescence like cotton-wool. ; . 
, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, \xi, 88 With small, narrow, & very 
softe’cottonie leaues. , 16zx Cotar., Lannginerx..Cottonie, 
downie, mossic. 1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Cote Gard. 
II, 142 The Cottony sides of theirleaves. 1804 Aled. Frui. 
XII, 558 Leaves..cottony underneath, 1876 Hantey AZat. 
Med. 4x5 Amental Exogens, with. numerous cottony seeds. 

2. Resembling cotton, of the nature of cotton; 
soft, downy, and white like cotton, ; ; 

1664 Ivetyn Sylva (2679) 28 Oaks bear also a knur, full 
of a cottony matter, of which they anciently made wick 
for their lamps and candles. - 1727 Philip Quarll x70 The 
Grass being of a soft cottony Nature, a@x8gr Aupuzon in 
Coues Birds N. IW, (2874) 74 Lined with the cottony or 
silky substance that falls from the cotton-wood tree. 

Cot-town, cottown (kptjtaun). Sc. [f. Cor 
sb.1+Towy.] <A village or‘hamlet of cot-houses. 

’ 2446 in Cariul. Aberdecn 8 (Jam) And the Cotton sal 
frely occupy the ta:side of the said lonyng on the north 
part, and the hospitale on the south side. xs6x- Reg. Sé. 
Andrews Kirk: Sess.(1889) 1.114 Fo put hyr in conjunct fe 
of the cottoun of Forret.: 1813 J. Heapnick Agric. For- 


Jarshire 137 Cottagers are collected in small villages, called 
cottowns, where they occupy a house and garden, and some- 
times keep,a cow, under the farmer. Veite hae oe 
..Cott-quean; var. of Corguran. °° 0° FO . 


Cottrel, -il, var. of-CorrErEL. 


“Cotty ‘(keti), @./ dial. [f° Cor’ sh.2 + -x]- 


-Of the, nature of cot-wool ; matted together. 

. 31789 A, Younc Aun. Agric. XI. 28 (Kent, Routney 

-Marsh) A-cotty fleece is clean, but so matted together in its 
fibres, thatno art can separate them, 


1046 . 
Cottyer, ger, obs. ff. Corrien, Corracer. 
+Cotul. Obs. -[ad. L..cotuda (cotyla)'a hol- 
low vessel, measure of half a pint] =Corrze 1. ~ 
exgz0 Pallad, on Hush, ut. 1x65 OF that thei doo vnr 


cotuls in a steine [L. aphora] of wynes trie, Ibid, x1. 
383, Or. gipse, or askes twey cotuls no wronge Thi wynes 
loth. ¢ : . : 


|Co'tula, tcotule. Bo. [A med.L. appli- 
cation of L, cotze/a(see prec.) referring to the shape 
of the flower: Lyte has the anglicized form cotz/e.] 
A genus of Composztv, allied to camomile. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxx. 186 The second kinde [of wilde 
Camomill] is now called in Latine and in Shoppes Cotzla 
Jetida...The' thirde kinde is ‘called Cotula non fectida..1 
haue Englished it Unsauerie Camomill, foolish Mathes, and 
White Cotula without sauour. The fourth kinde may wel be 
called Cotula Zutea, seeing it is so well like vnto the Cotules 
abouesaide; in English Golden Cotula. x60or CHesTER 
Love's Mart. (1878) 87 White Cotula. 

Cotunnite (kotwnoit), Af. [Named after 
Dr. Cotugna of Naples: see -1TE.] Native lead 
chloride found in white acicular crystals in the 
crater of Vesuvius. 

[1829 Amer. Frul, Sc. XU. 185 Muriate of lead, to which 
the authors give the name of Cofunnia.] 1834 ALLAN 
Man. Min. 304 Cotunnite.. fuses very easily before the 
blowpipe. 1869 Pricutes Vesuv, x. 280 Chloride of Lead— 
‘Cotunnite ’—found in the fissures of the Vesuvian lava. 

Co-tutor, Co- » Co-twist: see Co- pref. 

Cotwal, var. Korwat an Indian police-officer. 

I Cotyle (kptilZ. [Gr. sorddn (in L. form 
cotyla) a hollow thing, a small vessel, a small liquid 
measure of about half a pint.] 

1. Gr. Antig. See quots. (Not in English use.) 

3707 Frover Physic. Pulse- Watch 28: Galen Bleeds 
Youth of fourteen Years one Coty/a, that is, ten Ounces. 
3857 Brrcn Anc. Pottery (1858) IL. 96 The cotyle, or coty- 
Jos, is supposed to have been a deep cup..It was also a 
measure of liquid capacity. 

2. Anat.and Zool, &. Theacetabulum or socket 
of the hip-joint ; also the coxal cavity in insects, 
b. One of the cup-shaped suckers on the ‘arms’ 
of cephalopods, or on the heads of leeches, trema- 
toid worms, etc. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cotyle, the acetabulum, or socket of 
the hip-joint, Also, a cup-shaped organ, of which there are 
many, on the arm of Cephalopoda, by which the animal 
attaches itself. 

Cotyledon (ketili-don). In 6 cotilidon. [a. 
L. cotylédon the plant navelwort or pennywort, a, 
Gr. korvAniwy (f. corvan : see prec.) a cup-shaped 
cavity, the sucker of an octopus, also in senses 1, 2 
below, Sense 1 was used in Fr. by Paré (16th c.), 
The botanical sense 3 was introduced (in mod.L.) 
by Linnzeus,] 

i. Phys. One of the separate patches of villi on the 
foetal chorion of Ruminants; also applied to the 
corresponding vascular portions of the uterine 
mucous membrane. 

Formerly applied also to the less separated lobules of the 
human and other discoid or diffuse placentz. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde u. vii. (1643) 132 Coti- 
lidons, that is, the veynes by the which the conception and 
feature is tyed and fastened in the Matrix. 1634 T. Jonn- 
son tr. Parey’s Chirurg, 11. xxiii. (1678) 85 The Cotyledones 
fof the Uterus] .. are nothing elge than the orifices arid 
mouths of the Veins ending in that place. 1684 tr. Boned's 
Merc, Compit. ree ped ia. relaxcth the Womb, and 
weakens the Cotyledons. 1787 Hunter in Phil, Trans, 

XXXVI. 444 Without any small protuberances for the 
cotyledons to form upon, as in those of ruminating animals, 
1869 Huxiey Jutrod, Class. Anim, 97 A foetal cotyledon 
half separated from the matérnal cotyledon of a cow. 

2. Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. Crassu- 
facex, having thick succulent peltate leaves ; the 
British species is C. Umbilicus, popularly called 
Navelwort or Pennywort. 

x6ox Hontanp Pliny II. 237 Cotyledon, named in Latine 
Vmbilicus Veneris, is a pretty Tittle herb, hauing....a leafe 
thick and fatty, growing hollow, like to the concauity wher- 
in the huckle-bone turneth, and therupon it_took the fore- 
said‘name in.Greek. 174: Compl, Fam. Picce Ww iii. 404 
We have now .. Cotyledons, Chrysanthemums. 2861 Miss 
Prarr Mower. Pi. U1. 319 Cotyledon (Penny-wort), “.: 

3. Bot. The primary leaf in the embryo of the 
higher plants (Phanerogams) ; the seed-leaf. nM 

The number of cotyledons in the seed serves as an impor- 
tant basis ‘of classification’ of Angiosperms into Moxocoty- 
LEDONS (=ENpoGENS) with one cotyledon, and Dicory. 
LEDONS (=Exocens) with two ; in Gymnosperms the number 
varies, being usually more than two. we : 

[The term was introduced by Linnmus, and’ was esp, 
applied by him to those seed-leaves which are not-them- 
selves depositaries of nutriment, but act as organs of abs 
sorption, tn which he saw an analogy to the function of the 
cotyledons ‘of. the placerita (sense x). Cf Gaertner De 
Fructibus (1788) sii] we 

[x9sx Linnzzus Philos. Bot.'54 Cotyledon, corpus laterale 
seminis, bibulum, caducum. /d/¢, 89 Cotyledories anima- 
lium proveniunt e Vitello ovi, cui punctum vite innascitur; 
ergo Folia seminalia plantarum, qua Corculum involverunt, 
iidem sunt.] 2796 J. Les Introd, Bot. (ed. 3) 410 The Seeds 
have two Cotyledons. ‘1845 Linpiry Sev. Bot, is (2858) 28 
The embryo consists of three parts, the vadicle, or young 
root, the colyledons, or young leaves, and:the Altnuiide, or 
pouss stem. -1875 Bennerr & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 1. ¥, 43 

nm some Cupressinez: there are from, three to nine, and in 
some Araucariex: whorls of, four cotyledons; while among 


| the Abietinez there are. .four or even as many as fifteen. 


. COUCH. - 


Co yle'donal, a. rare. [f. prec. + <ab (less 
according-to- L. analogy than -ar).] = Coryue- 
DONARY. . OS ge ee 

x8g0 Owen in Life A. Sedgwick II. 193 1t reminds me of 
the germ of a goodly tree between two fat cotyledonal 
leaves. 1875 —in Blake Zoo/. Pref. xii, Annular, discoid, 
cotyledonal, and diffused placenta. tere 

‘Cotyledonay, a. rare. [f. as prec. +--an] 
Of or pertaining to'a cotyledon. : pe 

1830 Linpiey Wat. Syst. Bot. 305 The seed has its embryo 
lying in one end of the albumen, within which its coty- 
Jedonar extremity isenclosed. |: 

Cotyledonary.: (kptil?-dénari), a. [f. as prec. 
+-ARY: corresp. to mod.F. cotylédonaire]. x 

1. Bot. Of the nature of a seed-leaf. . 

1854 BusHNan in Cire. Sc. II. 27/2 These seed-lobes, or 
cotyledonary bodies, 2882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. sor The 
Embryo [in Cycadezx] enclosed in the large endosperm pos- 
sesses two opposite unequal cotyledonary leaves. : 

2. Phys. Characterized by the presence’ of cotyle- 
dons (see COTYLEDON 1). 

1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 367 The non- 
deciduate placenta is either diffuse, when the villi are 
scattered, or cotyledonary, when they are aggregated into 
patches corresponding with maternal patches (true Av. 
minantia), s Fi 

Cotyle‘donoid. Bot. [f. as prec.+-orD.] . 

1863 Berkxetey Brit. Hosses Gloss. 312 Cotyledonoids, a 
term Bpplied to the germinating threads of mosses, from a’ 
notion that they are analogous to the cotyledons of Pha. 
nogams. ee 7 ot ‘ 

Cotyledonous (kptil7dénas), a. [f. as prec. 
+-OUS. 

1. Characterized by the presence of cotyledons. . 
1830 Linptey, Wat. Syst. Bot, 280 The cotyledonous ex- 
tremity becoming thickened in germination. 1882 Sy. - 

Soc. Lex., Cotyledonous placenta. , 

2. jig. Embryonic, ‘in the germ’. (sorce-t15¢.) 

1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr: Kirkland VW. 42 What 
corvicdonues Beethovens.. broke the strings of that Broad. 
woot a 

Cotyliform (kptilifgim),a. Bot. [ad.L. type 
ack berg f, cotyla: see Corrie and -ForM.] 
Cup-shaped. ; 

x835 Linptey Jntrod. Bot, (1848) 13. 332 Cotyliform, 
resembling rotate, but with an erect limb. : 

Cotyligerons (kptilidgéres), a. [f. L. cotpla 
(see CoryLr)+-GEROUS.] Bearing or furnished 
with cotyles or cup-like organs, _In mod. Dicts. 

Cotylo- (kgtilo). Combining form of Gr. xorbay; 
kérvdos: see COTYLE ; asin cotylo-pubic, -sacral, 
adjs., pertaining to the cotyle or socket of the hip- 
joint and to the pubis (or sacrum). 

x839 Toop Cyc, Anat. V. 132/1 The cotylo-sacrat ‘rib of 
the ilium, Jdid, 139/2 The cotylo-pubic arch. . resists the 
starting outward of the ends of the cotylo-sacral arch, 

Cotyloid (kptiloid), a. Anat. [ad. Gr. xori- 
Aoedns age ee see COTYLE and -oID,] 

poral ee like a cup : applied esp. to the socket or 
acetabulum of the hip-joint (c. cavity), and to parts 
in connexion with this; also to the coxal cavity. in 
insects (cf. CoryLE 2). 

1760 Wire in PAi?. Trans. LI. 678 The cotyloid cavity 
greatly diminished in size. 1826 Kinsy & Sp. Zntomel, 
(1828) III, xxxiv. 428 A corresponding deep socket (or coty- 
loid cavity), .1840 G. Extis Anat, 682 The synovial mem- 
brane... covers the acetabulum, being continued .’, over the 
surfaces of the cotyloid ligament, : gees 

Cotylophorous (kptilyfres), a. Zool. , [ad, 
Gr. type Fxoruvdopép-os (f. xorbAy hollow vessel, 
etc, + -dpos bearing) +-008.] a8 

Having a cotyledonary placenta; belonging to 
the Cotylophora or typical Ruminants of THuxley’s 
classification of Mammalia. © 

Cotyn, obs. f. Corron. 

+Cotzooks. Oés. -A corruption of God's 
Hooks {the nails of the cross), as an asseveration 
or exclamation. Cf. Apzooxs, GApz00Ks, Zooks. 

1707 E, Wann Hud. Rediv. 1. i, 1 trudg’d along as fast, 
Cotzooks, As Porter with a Billet Doux. . fae eat 
_ Cou, Couard, obs. ff. Cow, Cowarn. 

Couch. (kautf), : sd.1 . Forms:- 4-6 couche, 
cowch(e, (§ kouche, cuche, 6 choche,'cooch, 
7 coutch), 7- couch. [a. F. couche (13the.), 
earlier OF, crtlche, f. coucher: see Couch v.1} . 

1. A frame or structure, with what is spread over 
it (or simply a Jayer of some soft substance), on 
which to lie down for rest or sleep; a ‘bed. 
Now, in literary use, a- general or vague term, 
implying that on: which one sleeps, whether in 
ordinary lanpuage a ded or not. :.. - : 

_ 2340 Ayend, 171 Ich .. wille wesse eche nizt mi bed and 
mine couche mid mine teares. ¢13853 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 
rie 99 (MS..Gg,), I bad men schulde me myn couche 
make. 
lyenge there’ bedrede. 1835-Coverpate 2 Sam. xi, g At 
euen he wente to lye him_downe for to slepe vpon his 
couche, 3623 Cockeram, Cozch, a little bed.“ 17597-Gray 
Bard nu, i, Low on his funeral couch he Hes! 804 J. Gra- © 
HAME Saddati 81 Walting glad tidings to the'sick man’s 
couch, x85 Macauray frst. Eng. IIT. 664° Hospitality 
could offer little more than a couch of straw. 1859 ‘Tenny- 
son Geraint § Enid 737 The maiden rose And left, her. 
maiden couch, and robed herself.”, i : 
b. ¢ransf: and fig. ae 
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2493 Pefronilla ror Brought to hir couch and. , 


‘be pressed. 


-. COUCH. 


1382 ‘Wvyc ir Jsa, Ixv. 10 And the valei of Achor in to the 
couche [1388 restyng place] of droves. cxq00 Ywaine § 
Gaw, 2706 Sir Ywayn puld gres in the felde, And‘made a 
kotiche opon his shelde. 1576 Fleminc Panopl, Epist. 284 
Nature hath not given unto men their..being, to. .sriore in 
the couche.of carelessenesse. 1603 Bacon dav. Learn. 1. 
v; §'1z As if there were sought in knowledge a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and, restless.spirit.. 1667 Minton 
P.L, B87, Rous’‘d from the slumber, on that fiery Couch. 
1839 E. D. Crarxe Zrav. 4x/t If he can endure .. severe 
frost, with a couch of snow beneath the canopy'of heaven. 

“+c, ?An allowance’ for the night. Ods. [The 
original F. has couche] - . 

x6or F. Tare Lousek. Ord. Edw, IT, §.18. 15 Amongst 
them al thei shal take for their coch two pichers‘of wine, 
ij galons of beer, vj candels, a tortis, ete. - a . 

| Erroneous rendering of L. ccebzceedum bed-room. 

1382 Wyciis 1-A%ugs xx. 30 Benadab fleynge wente. .into 
the cowch that was beside the bed place. — AZaft. vi. 6 
pee to thi couche, and the dore schet, preye thi fadir 
in hidlis. 

2. The lair or den of a wild beast (ods.); now 
spec. the burrow of an otter. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxvi. (1495) 785 YE 
the whelpes gooth out of the cowche the bytche fetchyth 
them ayen. ¢1420 Avow. Arth. xii, Men my3te no3te his 
coivche kenne For howundes and for slayn men, That he 
hade draun to his denne. 1535 Covernace 40 xxxviii. 39 
His whelpes ..lurkinge in their couches. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl, Recreat. 38 If a Boar intends to abide in his Den, 
Couch, or Fort. 1834 Mevwin Angler in Wales 11. 159 
A_dog-otter..rushed from his couch among the roots. _ 

8. An, article of furniture for reclining or sit- 
ting on; a-lounge: now commonly distinguished 
from a sofa by having a half-back and head-end 
only. 

1450 Merlin xxix, 580 Thei. .satte doun on a Cowche that 
was covered with a cloth of silke. «1533 Lp. BERNERS 
FTuon Wii. 194 He..sat downe..onacouche. 2663 J. Done 
Hist. Septuagint 179 Ten Table-beds or Couches of ease 
which had the feete of Silver. tyor Rowe Amb. Step. 
Moth, 1..i, They who loll’d at home on lazy Couches. 1872 
R. Exus Catullus Ixi. 113 See one seated. .’Tis thy lord on 
aTyrian Couch, 1885 Upholsterer’s Catal, Walnut Draw- 
ing Room Suite, consisting of Couch, two Easy Chairs, and 
six Chairs. 

+4, A cloth spread upon a table fora meal. Obs. 
, 63460 J. Russet, Bk, Nurtwre 187 Lay a clothe on be 
table, a cowche it is called & said. 1513 Bh, Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 268 Laye a cloth, a couche, it is called, take 
your felawe that one ende, & holde you that other ende. 

5, A layer, stratum, bed; esp. a layer or coat of 

paint, varnish, etc. 
_ 166x in T. Birch Hest. R. Soe. I. 52 Lay on four or five 
couches more..When the last couch is well dried, rub it 
smooth. x698 M, Lister Fours, Paris (1699) 3 Digging in 
the Royal Physick Garden, and sowing his Couches. Jbid. 
sg The first’2 or 3 couches or lays above the Foundation. 
1735 Dict. Ebailgy Ave s.v. Couch, The gold wire-drawers 
also use the,word Couch, for the gold or silver leaf where- 
with they cover the mass to be. gilded or silvered. 1756 
Dict. Arts & Se. s.v. Porcelain, On this powder they lay a 
couch of dry fern, and on the fern another of the slaked 
lime. x89 Guriick & Times Paint, 20x The artist.. 
spreads a thin couch of oil or varnish over the colours, 

6. Malting. The bed or layer in which the grain 
is laid to germinate after steeping ; also the floor 
or frame upon which it is laid, 
, 3615 Maricnam Zug, Housew. (1649) 234 When. .for want 
of looking to the Couch, and not opening of it .. it come or 
sprout at both ends. 6x6 Surri. & Marku. Countrie 

arime 536 A great big coutch or heape a yard thicke or 
better. 1743 Lond. § Country Brew. 11. (ed. 2) 95 Malt 
..to have its due Time in the Cistern, Couch, and Kiln. 
‘@ 1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Chick, to begin to germinate, 
a...barley on the couch in the malthouse.  x875 Ure Dic. 
Arts III. 187 sv, Malting, After remaining in the couch 
twenty-four hours. .the couch is broken, that is, the planks 
composing the front of it are removed, 

pb. Also in analogous uses, ¢. g. of hemp. 

1849 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. X. 178 The gleans [of hemp} 
are lifted on to the ground, and form a couch..If suffered 
to remain longer in the couch it heats and rots. . 

_td@. Applied by Grew to the simple folding of 
petals in estivation. Obs. 

x67x Grew Anat. Plants.1. v. § 6 The Foulds of the 
Flower or Foliation are various .. The Close-Couch as in 
Roses, and many other ‘double-Flowers. Then the Coni- 
cave-Couch,asin Blattaria ore 2/0. . Daisies; and all others 
ofan parang form: where the first ‘apparent; Fould or 
Composture of the Leaves is in Couch. 

8. Naut. =Coaon sd. 2. : 

1769-1850 [see Coacti sd. 2}. - 

9. Paper Manuf. A board covered with felt or 
flannel on which the sheets of pulp are placed to 


(Cf Covon v1 6, Covonmr’,) © | 
, 1886 W. A. Harris Techu. Dict. Fire Insur. sv. Couch- 
ing, Transferring the sheets of pulp. from the moulds to 
boards covered with felt or flannel, called ‘couches ae: 

10. attrib, and Comb., as couck-foot ; (in. sense 
6), couch-bushel, frame,’ -gaugé (see quots.) ; 


“Feouch-bed, a conch used as a bed, a bed with- 


out canopy, or hangings; so couch-bedstead ; 
couch-mate,’a bedfellow; couch-roll, .a ‘roller 
forming part of the machinery used “in paper- 


making (cf. CovcH v.21 6, CoucHER3), « - ra 


‘ ¥ Couch-fellow, ‘bedfellow, cited by Johnson, 
from Shaks., is a- conjectural alteration_of the 
actual-reading CoaoH-FELLOW, q.v. sy 


. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis mt. xxiv. 229 The : 
*Couch-Bed, which was’. inlayde with Checker-worke of - 


’ "Thou seest a single Sheep. :couch’d upon 
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Silver. 1691 Loud. Gaz, No. 2653/4 A Couch-Bed made of 
Point of Hungary red and-green. 19755 Afent. Capt, P. 
Drake I. xy. 246 Little Cells, with a *Couch Bedsted in 
each. 1766 C. Leapberrer &. Ganger (ed. 6) u. v. 277 A 
number of Toor-Bushels that are equal in Charge to those 
Cistern or *Couch-Bushels, 2880 Browninc Dram. Idylls 
Ser.11. Doctor ——, From *couch-foot back to pillow. 1766 
C, Leapserter 2X. Ganger (ed. 6) u. v.274 Where *Couch- 
frames are used he must take their Dimensions when they 
are empty, 1846 McCuntocu Acc. Brit. Emp. (1854) 1. 
755 The grain, after being steeped .. is thrown out of the 
cistern into a square or oblong utensil called a couch- 
frame. 1766 C, Leapsetter &. Ganger (ed. 6) 0. v.275 The 
Length, Breadth, and Depth of each *Couch-Gauge. 1875 
Brownmnc Aristoph, Apot, 209 Zeus’ *Couchmate. x8s5 R. 
Herrinc Pager (1863) 9: The ordinary *couch roll, which 
acts upon the upper surface of the paper. 

Couch (kautf, kf), 53.2 Also 6-7 couche, 7 
cooch, coich; see also Quircu. [A variant (app. 
originating in the southern counties, where still 
pronounced ket{) of Quirew :—OL. czwzce ; cf. the 
phonetic series swyle, swich, swach, such.) 

1. A species of grass ( 7yaticume repens) with long 
creeping root-stocks, 2 common and troublesome 
weed in cornfields. Also applied to various other 
creeping grasses. 

T. repens is sometimes distinguished as zwhite couch; the 
name dlack couch being given to Alopecurus agrestis or 
Agrostis stolonifera. ‘ 

1637 Heywoop Dial, Wks. 1874 VI. 266 Her browsing be 
the Brakes and bitter couche. 1794 Martyn Roussean's 
Bot. xiii. 147 It is..generally execrated by husbandmen 
under the name of Couch, or Quich, which is but a corrup- 
tion of Quick. 1776 Wituerine Brit, Plants (1796) IU. 132 
In clayey arable lands this is a troublesome couch or 
squitch. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) IL. 
353 When the soil is very full of couch. 188: Daily News 
4 June 5/6 The couch will not be. .eradicated in one year. 

b. More commonly couch-grass. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iy. xliv. 503 Couche grasse ..is a 
noughty and hurtful weede to corne. 1613 Heywoop Sidz. 
Age ur. Wks. 1874 III. 140 Wheat, whose spykes the weed 
and eee, pee shall outgrow. 1877 Buack Green Past. 
(878) I. 7 The whole place is overrun with couch-grass. 

. Comb, as couch-picking, -root; couch-onion, 
a name for Avena elatior or Haver-grass ; couch- 
wheat, Triticum repens = COoucu-GRass (see I b). 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 153 To burn nothing 
but couch roots and other perennial rubbish. 1880 JEFFERIES 
Hodge § Af. V1. 262 In the autumn comes .. the couch- 
picking and burning. 1884 Miter Plant-n., Couch, 
ouch-grass, or Couch-wheat, Tviticus repens. Jbid., 
Avena elatior, Button-Grass, Couch Onion, Haver-Grass, 
Onion-Grass, Pearl-Grass. 

Couch (kautf), v.1 Forms: 4-5 cowche, 4-6 
couche, 6~7 cowch, coutch(e, (4 kouch, 
chouche, 4-5 kowch, § couce, 6 chouch, 
chowch), 6- couch. [a. F. coucher (12the.), 
earlier colcher, culcher = Pr. colcar, It. cokare:— 
L. collocare to lay in its place, lay aright, lodge, 
etc., f. com- together, intensive + Jocare to place.] 

* Transitive uses. 

In the active voice Oés. in ordinary use, except in a few 
technical senses, as 4 b, 5, 6, 93 7, 8, 15, are literary. In 
some other senses the pa. pple. survives in archaic, poetic, 
or literary use. 

I, To lay down flat, and related senses. 

+1. “vans. To cause to lie down, to lay down (a 
person, oneself, one’s head, etc.) ; to lay to sleep, 


put to bed; 72/7. to lie down. Ods. (exc. as in b.) 

3393 Gowrr Con. II, 92 If he may couche adown his bill, 
61420 Anturs of Arth. xii, Thus am I cachet to care, and 
couchetin clay. cisse Adam Bee 76 in Hazl. Z.P. P. II. 
142 Home she wente, And couched her downe agayne. 
1594 Carew Huarie's Exam, Wits xiv. (1596) 256 They 
couched a verie faire lady by his side. 1602 Marston Az- 
tonio’s Rev. ut. ii, Thou look’st sunk-eyed$ go couch thy 
head. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 14. Caused 
her to bee brought to the Palace. .and couch’d her in a with- 
drawing chamber neere her owne. 1685 F. Spence House 
of Medicz 430 He fell into a drooping which couch’d him in 

is grave. i ‘ 

b. Now only in da, Aple.= Laid or lying on, or 

as on, a couch, 

zg83 Sranyvnurst Acueis 1. (Arb.) 24 Coucht in a meddow 
Theyre panch with venison they ‘franck and quaffye ca- 
rousifig. 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 9 Two fair creatures 
[Cupid and Psyche], couched side by side In_ deepest 
Brass.° x840 Dickens Old C, Shop xxvii, The driver was 
couched upon the ground beneath, 1878 Masque Poets 25 
Cleopatra, couched at feast... . 

. @, Said of animals; almost always vé/2. or pass. 
arth + a a : 

1380 Hill. Palerne 2240 pat witty werwolf. .kouchid him 
under a kragge. c14go Loneticn Grail Ivi. 493'The toh 
lyown Cowched him at his feet and the tothir atte the hed. 
31687 Dayven Hind & P. u.722 The Hind. .Then couched 
her self securely by her side. 1697 — Virg. Georg: i. 
¢ Plain.. 1879 
Burcuer & Lane Odyss. 58 As when a hind hath couched 
a ig fawns..in a strong lion’s lair. 

G78 so. end aa 

1839 TaveRNER Evasm. Prov. (1552) 4 Moue not an euyll 
that Is well layed, An-incommoditie wel couched-is not to 
be ‘sturred. 1833 Worpsw. By the-Seaside Wks. (2888) 
710/2 The sin is couched, the’ sea-fowl gone to rest. - : 
' be. 70 couch a hog’s head (also @-cod’s head) : 
to lie down to sleep. Obs. slang. Ei Sake 
. €.3181§-Cocke Lorell’s B. (Petey Soc.) 12 Somescouched a 
hogges heed undera hatche.. 1570 Marr. Wit & Sc. wo i. 
in Hazl. Dods/ey Il. 365, 1 have more need to take a nap in 


COUCH. 


my bed. Wild. [aside] Do so, and, hear you, couch a cod’s» 

head! 164: Brome Jou. Crew n. Wks. og TIL 392 Couch 

a Hogs-head, till the dark-man’s past. “1673 z Heap 

Canting Acad. 19 Couch a hogshead with me than. 1813 

Scorr H7t. Afidl, xxx, ‘We'll couch a hogshead, and so 

better had you’, : 
+ £. To track (a boar) to its lair. Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat. 5 'To couch and rear a Boar, 

+ 2. To cause to crouch or lie close; in ga. pple. 
prostrated, crouching, lying close; cf. sense 17. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 507 Hee shakes aloft his Romaine 
blade, Which like a Faulcon towring in the skies, Cowcheth 
the fowle below with his wings shade. 1613 Haywarp 
Norm, Kings in Select. Hart, Mise, (1793)18 Their ancient 
laws. .were dashed to dust; all lay couched under the con- 
queror'ssword. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 402 Trembling with 
dismay, Couched close to earth, unhappy Medon lay. 

+8. To lay (things); to place, set, put down; 
to dispose horizontally or in layers. Ods, 

¢1386 Cnaucer Knt.’s T. 2075 The fyr was couchid first 
with stree, And thanne with drye stykkes. — A/iller’s T. 
25 His Almageste and bookes.. His Astrelabic. .His Augrim 
stones layen. .On shelues couched at his beddes heed. c 1400 
Font. Rose 6905 On folkes shuldris thinges they couchen, 
Chat they nyl with her fyngris touchen. e¢xq10 size. 
Cookery 461 Then couche the chekyns in dishes. 1348 
Unatt, etc. Zrasim, Par. Matt. xiii. 77 Lay up and couche 
the cleane wheate in my barne. 1575 G. Harvey Letter- 
5k, (Camden) 98 A litell apish hat chowchd faste to y® pate 
like an oister. 1681 J. Bet. Haddon's Answ. Osor. 52b, 
If they had couchte all their noddles together. 1589 Pas. 

uil's Ret. Dij, I couch it..with all.. humilitie at her 

Taiesties..feete. 1600 SurrLet Countrie Farme 1. v. 23 
An vnderstorie..to couch your wines and cidres in. 1631 
Weever Anc. fun. Aon. 379 The bones of the dead 
couched vp in the Charnell-house. 1669 A. Browne Ars Pict. 
84 Smoothness of shadowes, or close and sweet couching 
thecolours. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship 34 ‘To couch well 
is to lay close and even. 

tb. Building. To lay (stones, etc.) in a wall 
or building ; to bed. Ods. 

153 Eryor Gov. 1. xix, The stones beinge not surely 
couched and mortred, falleth a way. 1538 Lucanp Jfiv. II. 
88 There be few Peaces of Work yn England of thantiquite 
of this that standith so hole and so well couchid. ¢ 1870 
Pride § Low, (1841) 32 In his hand he had a flat measure 
-.Whereby his Iength and bredth he tooke..And_ wisel 
couched both his stone and brick. x607 Hieron JVés. I. 
236 Wilt not thou suffer a ragged vnhewen stone to bee 
couched in thy wall? 1631 Wrever Anc. Mun. Aon. 74 
The Chappell. . where this spatious Grauestone lies couched 
_ £e. Gardening. To lay, set, bed (plants or slips) 
in the earth. Obs. 

1874 Hyit Planting 84 Place or couche them [roots] in 
the sayde hole and earthagaine. 1660 Suarrock Vegetables 
127 Couch them in the bed where you rais’d them from 
seeds, 1710 Lonvon & Wise Compl Gard. (1719) 293 
Florists now are busie in couching their Layers, 

+d. To lay, overlay (gilding on a surface) ; to 
set (jewels in their sine), Obs. 

14.. £, E. Misc. (Warton Club) 84 To cowche gold: take 
gleyre and saffrone..and cowche on thy gold whyle it is 
moyste. 1878 Hunnis Hyves. Hunnye Gen, xxiv, 22 Rich 
jewels coucht in silver fine, ; 

+4. With inverted construction : To lay, overlay, 
inlay, spread, set zzth (of). Chiefly in ga. pp/e. 

¢ 1330 Arth. & Merl, 5652 Alle he was couched with azur. 
1398 ‘TrevisA Barth. De P. RK, xX. cxxix. (1495) 937 The 
way is .. pauyd and cowchyd wyth harde stones. ?a@1400 
Morte Arth. 909 bapa of clere golde, couched wyth 
stones. 1413 Lypc. Pilgy. Sowle m1, ix. (1483) 55 A table 
that was couchid with sulfur and with quyck coles, 1509 
Barcray Shyp of Folys (1570) 169 Gayly couched and set 
with precious stone. 1377-87 Houinsuen Chvou. III. 858/2 
Two great cellars couched full of wine, cx6xx CHAPMAN 
Ziad xu. 719 His huge round target..With hides well 
couch’d with store of brass, 


b. To embroider with gold thread or the like 


laid flat on the surface. Also adsol. 

1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s 7. 1303 His coote armour was 
of a cloth of Tars, Cowched of perlys whyte, 1537 
Stat. Ireland (1765) 1. 121 No woman. .weare any kyrtell 
.. couched ne layd with usker after the Irish fashion. 
2604. Mippteton Black Bk. Wks. 1840 V. 543 Under the 
plain frieze of simplicity thou mayest finely couch_the 
wrought velvet of knavery. 1890 Art Juterchange 20 Det. 
216/2 Couch around the edges of flowers and leaves, 1891 
Jbid, 14 Feb. 55/1 The edge should be sewed down and 
couched with gold thread. , ‘ 

5. Malting. To lay or spread (grain after steep- 
ing) on a floor to promote germination. 

x62 J. Heywoon Prov. § Epzer. (1867) 181 No bruer .. 
Dare couch malte and water, in house togyther, 1615 
Marxnam Zug, Housew. (1660) 78 The Corn being steept, 
may..be cast from_the Fat or Cestern to the floor, and 
there coucht. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (J.), If the weather be 


“warm, we immediately couch malt about a foot thick ; but 


if a hotter season require it, we spread it on the floor much 
thinner. 3725 Bravtey Fam, Dict. s.v. Malt, Then it' must 
be couch’d or heap’d.. 1876 [see CoucHING]. stand 

6. Pager Manuf. To lay (a sheet of pulp) upon 
a. felt to be pressed. (Cf. Coucnen’.)  — - 

xzgx Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Pager, He delivers it [the pulp] 
to the coucher, who couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, 
and lays another felt on it; and*so.successively. 2807 
Specif. Cobb's Patent No., 3084 The said machinery for 
couching is used in the manner, last described. eae 

Ii. To.lower, bring down, putdown. . 

7. :To lower (a spear, lance, etc.) to the position 
of attack, grasping it in the right hand with the 
point directed forwards; to level’as a gun, * 


1470-83 MAtory Arthur 1. xi, Than they dressid her 


«sheldes, and beganne -to couche her: speres many; good 


knyghtes. 138x Strwarp Mart. Discipl. ine If your battaile 
-2 


COUCH. 


be assalted with horse, then: couch and crosse your pikes. 
rgot Suaxs. x Hen. VJ, mm. ut. 134 A braver Souldier neuer 
couched Launce. 1670 Corron Esfernouz ut. xt. 544 With his 
Musket couch’d at his Cheek. =gs7 Gray Bard 1. i, To 
arms! cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quiv’ring lance. 1808 
J. Bartow Colzeand, v. 632 They..couch the long tube. .dis- 
miss the whizzing lead. 1837 Turtwatt Greece IV. xxziii, 
z9z The phalanx advanced, with spears couched. 

_8. To lay or bring .down, lower, depress (a 
member or part of the body, etc.). 
‘ex61x Cuarman /Ziad xut, (R.), All heads coucht so close 
to earth they plow The fallow with their hornes, @x71x 
Ken Sion Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 419 My Guardian [Angel] 
couch’d his Wing. 1753 CuambBers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Apple, 
Six or eight thorns, some erect, others couched. 1796 Hud 
Advertiser 6 Yeb. 4/3 She. .couched her head for fear she 
should get the blow.” 1835 Kirsy Had. § Just, Anin. 1. vi. 
212 When the longer ones [spines] are couched .. the short 
ones may come into play. 1858 Greener Gunnery 8 They 
might the more readily couch their cheeks to take aim. 

9. Sterg. To remove (a cataract) by inserting a 
needle through the coats of the eye and displacing 
the opaque crystalline lens below the axis of 
vision. Also ¢o couch the eye or a person. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny Il. 234 To be pricked with a needle 
for couching of a cataract. 1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey’s 
Chirurg, xvu, xxii. (1678) 385 Sometimes .. the Cataract is 
not couched whole, but is broken into many pieces, x710 
Lurrreti Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 620 Sir William Read.. 
coucht one of the eyes of Sir Simon Harcourt with successe. 
1764 Rew Juguiry vi, § 3 The young man couched by 
Cheselden. 1848 Mrs. GaskeLy #/. Barton xxxviii, She 
has been couched, and can see’as well as ever. 1871 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 255 The surgeon who has couched his 
patient's cataract, oa — 

b. fig. in reference to mental or spiritual vision. 

1728 Youne Love Mame u. (1757) 96 So blind are mortal 
men, Tho’ Satire couch them with her keenest pen. 1839 DE 
Quincey Recoll, Lakes Wks. I. 135 She it was..that first 
couched his eye to the sense of beauty. 

+10. fig. To put down, quell, suppress, lay. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. Jrel. in Holinshed 11. 77/2 
Which broiles being couched fora time. x67x True Non- 
conf, 152 That your vanity may be. .hereafter coutched. 

+11. To bring down, lower in dignity. Ods. 

160z Fupecke Pandectes 32 The state being now couched, 
and déuolued to the dregges of the people. 

IIT. To place, lodge ; hide; express in words. 
+12. To place in a lodging or dwelling; to 
lodge ; fass. to be lodged or located. Ods. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) vi. 63 Pei haue none houses, but 
tentes..and bere benethe pei couchen hem and Uwellen. 
61534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 139 Hee 
cowched him selfin an abbay. 1651 Relig. Wotton. (1685) 
291 They were couched in the College. 1690 in Kirkton //ist, 

‘4, Scot. viii. (1817) 339 The Council! went on to couch the 
ministers in their confynements. 

+18. To lay in concealment (more or less); to 
hide, conceal; ve/l. and gass, to lie hidden, to lurk. 
Obs. or arch. 

1577-87 Ho.insnep Chroxz. IM, 1217/2 There were some 
harquebusiers secretlie couched in couert. 1610 BarrouGH 
Meth, Physick v. xvii. (1639) 310 f the quantity of humour 
be great, it sometime coucheth it selfe in some principall 
member. 1650 Futrer Pisgah u.v.123 Much of providence 
being couched under the seeming casualty thereof. 1792 
Map, D’Arsiay Diary Apr., He wears no semblance that 
has not a real and sympathetic substance couched beneath. 
pe Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvii, Couch thee midway on the 
wold, 

+14. To set, place, put (ogether with others, zz 
a list, category, etc.) ; to collocate, comprise, in- 
clude. Ods. 

1548 Unatt Zrasm. Par, Pref. 14 Couched together 
in this one weorke. 1573 Barer Aly. To Rdr. (1580) 2, I 
have couched manic wordes together..in the..tables for 
breuitie sake, x81 Marneck Bk, of Notes 102, I. couched 
him in this Catalogue of Heretikes 1642 Howeit For, 
Trav, {(Arb.) 23 Hee must couch in a faire Alphabetique 
paper-book the notablest occurrences. 1729 SucLvocke Ar- 
dillery V. 310 Under them are couched all Frauds, under- 
hand Practices, &c.~ : 

15. To’ ‘put together, frame, shape, arrange 
(words, a sentence, etc.); to express in language, 
put into words; to set down in writing. Now 
always ¢o couch it such and such erms, words, 


language, etc. : 
829 More Supplic. Soulys Wks, 290/1 It is so contriued, 


& the wordes so cowched, that..a simple reader might... 


in the reding be deadly corrupted. 3586 W. Wenne Zug. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 63 In chouching the whole sentence, the like 
regarde is to be had. x6sx Honnes Leviath, it. Xxxiit. 205 
‘The words wherein the question..is couched. 1702 Zing, 
Theophrast: 282 Vlattery well couch’d. 1746 Werstey 
Princ. Methodist 5 The Argument... is best -understood 
when couched in few words. “1955 Macens /utsvrances II. 
255 All Insurances. .shall be couched and executed accord- 
ing to the..Manner prescribed. 1830 Lyrron P. Clifford i, 
All the answers he received were couched in the negative. 
1876 C. M. Davirs Unorth, Lond. 99 The Swedenborgians 
. couching it in their own peculiar Pbraseolony. i 

b. To express in an obscure .or veiled way; to 
coverup (an idea, meaning, etc.) zzder, 22, etc. 


(Formerly sometimes with 2p: cf. fo wurap 1p.) . 
(1563 Houtilics u. Fasting 1, (1859) 282 In this smooth ques- 
tion they couch up subtilly this argument or reason. 1589 
Nasue Greene's Menaphon- Ded. (Arb.) 14 Which lies 
couched most closely vnder darke fables profounditie. 1652 
NeEepuam tr. Sedden's Mare Cl. 47 The Truth it self which 
lay couched in. this Fable. 169: E. Tavror tr. Behaen's 
“‘Lheos, Philos, 410 The whole New Testament is couched up 
inthe’ Old.. r710 Steere Tatler’ No. 214 % 6 That great 
Philosopher .. has couched several admirable Precepts in 
She be % 


of 
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remote Allusions and.mysterious Sentences. .x880-J. Carrp 
Philos, Relig. vii. 195 Materialistic metaphors under which 
our spiritual conceptions are couched. $ . 
_-** Trtransitive uses (fromrefl.). > * z 
Now chiefly said of, or with figurative reference to, beasts. 

IV. 16..To lie. a. Of persons: esd. To lie in 
a place or position of rest, to lie at rest or in sleep ; 


to recline, to repose. arch. on 

1380 Wyetir IVés; (1880) 168 [Prestis] chouchen in softe 
beddis. 1367 Harman Caveat 32 They haue cleane strawe 
in some barne..where they couch comly to gether. a16sz 
J. Saurrx SeZ. Disc. ix. 415 The souls of wicked men.. 
become heavy and sink dewn..and couch as near as may be 
tothe centre. 1814 Scotr Ld. of [sles v. iv, At eve they 
couch’d in greenwood bower. 1833 Hr. Martineau Fr. 
Wines §& Fol. vi. 96 The peasantry..live under roofs of 
rushes and couch upon beds of straw. 1885 G. Mrrepit 
Diana \, i, 24 Couching in a garden, catching with one 
hand at fruits. ran eae 

b. Of animals: now sec. to lie in their Jair. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 84 The songe whelp.. Hab noght his 
maistre betre awaited To couche, whan he seith go lowe. 
1546 Supplic. Poore Contntons (1871) 84 Y¥f£ they {these 
dombe dogges] be but ones byde cowche..they'draw the 
tayle betwine the legges. 1549-62 Sternuoip & H. Ps. civ, 
To couche in their dennes. 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew 
s.v., Wild-boar, A Boar coucheth, Lodgeth, 1832 H7. 
Martisgau Life iz Wilds i. 9 The beasts would couch in 
our neighbourhood. 1846 Jesse Anecad. Dogs 270 Anotter.. 
it was supposed that he had gone to couch more inland. x856 


Kane Arct. Exfl. I. x. 106 They prefer the bare snow, 


where they can couch within the sound of our voices. 
Jig. 1845 Primer Hen, VITI, 137 The waues couched, the 
winds fell. 5; % 
+c. Of things: To lie (in the general sense). Ods. 
¢ 139 CHAUCER Astro/, 1.§ 29 Lat thyn Astrelabie kowch 
adown euene vpon a smothe grond. 1578 Banister J7?st. 
Dan. 24 The ribbes. .endewed with Appendances. . where 
they couche with the cauities of the Vertebres. 16rx Bisty 
Deut, xxxiii. 13 The deep that coucheth beneath. 1640 
SANDERSON Sern, xii, (1681) II. 174 The laying of Stones 
together by making them Couch eine oneto another, 168r 
Cuetuam Angler's Vade-m. ii, § 8 (1689) 11 So as they may 
twine, and couch close one within eacther: 

17. To take or fall into a posture more or less 
approaching that of lying at rest. a. To lie down, 
crouch, cower, as a beast, in obedience, fear, etc. 
+b. To crouch or stoop under a burden (ods.). 
+ c. Of persons : To bow in reverence or obeisance; 
to curtsy (ods.). d. fig. (from a and c) To bow 
in subserviency or submission ; tosubmit, succumb. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 1150 Thou shalt make him 
couche as doth a quaille, ?ax400 Jorte Arthure 122 
‘Lhe Romaynes .. Cowchide as kenetez before pt kynge sel- 
vyne. ¢1460 Toumeley ALyst. 96, 1 cowche to the than for 
fayn nere gretyng, Haylle, Lord! 134 Rr. Wurinton 
Tullyes Offyce 1. (1540) 30 To stoupe for no man.. nor to 
couche tofortune, 1542 Upatt Evasi. Apophth. 305 a, He 
with a nauie of three hundred shippes made sixe hundred 
shippes of theirs couche. a 1553 — Noyster D.1.iv, Couche 
on your marybones..down to the ground. x1g7x Camrion 
Hist. Ireland u. ix. (1633) 110 A Lady of such part, that all 
Estates of the Realme couched unto her. 1590 SPENSER 
¥. Q. mn. i, 4 An aged Squire. That seemd to couch under 
his shield. 1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass 43 The Asse wittily 
coucht down to ease himself of his waight. x6xx BisteGex. 
xlix. 14 Issachar is a stronge asse cotcching downe betweene 
two burdens. 1650 R, Hotuincwortu Lxerc. conc. Usurped 
Powers 46 To perswade men to couch down under Usurpa- 
tion, x82r Joanna Batu Melty. Leg., Columbus xlix, 
Like spaniel couching to his lord. 


te. ¢vansf. Of plants: To lie or bend close to 


the ground. Ofleayes: To droop. Ods. 

r6or Hottanp Pliny II, 224 It coucheth and creepeth low 
by the ground, and is like vnto Millet. 168z CHeTiuan 
Angler's Vade-ut xii. § 7 The Weeds which have couched 
all Winter, begin to erect their heads. 1744 W. Extts Afod, 
Hushandman v1. ii. (1750) 82 Frosts that will cause the 
leaves. .to look yellow and couch. 

18. To lie in ambush, to lurk. 

1583 Sranynurst Aeacis u. (Arb.) 44 Heer ar couchin: 
soom troups of Greekish asemblye. 1607 Torsrtt Jour-/, 
Beasts (1673) 31 The beast..cowchin close in his cabbin. 
1718 Porr f/iad x. 210 The unwearied watch their listening 
leaders keep, And couching close, repel. invading sleep. 
31813 Scorr Kokedy ut. iv, Bertram, .couches in the brake 
and fern, Hiding his face. 1859 Tennyson Jdylls, Guinevere 
31 Sir Launcelot passing by Spied where he couch’d. 

19. Of leaves, etc.; Lo lie in a bed or heap for 


decomposition or fermentation. : 
1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) 11. 63 [Oak leaves] 
after being raked into heaps .. should immediately be car- 
ried to some place near the hot-houses, where they must 
lic to couch, x807 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I1. 260 
When the heat in the process of couching has gone too far. 
1851 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. XII. uw. 385 The leaves..are 
crushed..into a pulp. This is..made up into balls, and 
dried for several days in open sheds..The mill grinds the 
hardened balls into powder, and ‘couching’ then begins; 


‘the powder being watered daily for several weeks, -fer- 


ments. 


To clear of couch-grass. 


1846 Fru. R. Agric. Soc. VIIin. 341 Strong wheat-loam ° 


« Tepeatedly ploughed, dragged, harrowed, and couched. , 


Cou'chance, | [See next,. and -ancz.] = next, 
, 1886 Brackmore in Harfer's Mag. May 874 If. .prescrip- 


| tion for levance and couchance conferred any right. 


; Couchancy (kawtfinsi). Zaz. -[f£ Covonant: 
see -ANCY.]- In phrase Levancy and couchancy: 
the fact of being fevant and couchant; see next. 
- 2695 Ventris Resorts Table s. v. Comzzon, Ina Title of 
Common for Beasts Levant and Couchant, the Levancy and 


Couch (kantf, kif), v2 [f Covan sd.2] ‘trans, 


' COUCHEE, 


Couchancy is not Traversable. 1818 Sir J. Baytey in Bar- . . 
new, & Cr. Red. I. 710 If levaney and couchancy were 
incident to the right of common appendant. - |. 

Couchant (kawtfint), @. -[a. Fs couchant, pr. 
pple. of cozcher to lie, CoucH.] Sood, SR 

i. Lying down; couching: es. of an animal: 
see Couch v. 16b. (Often with allusion to the 
heraldic use.) = , . : 

14! [see b]. 160r Hottann Pliny (1634) I. 219 This 
dog..lay still couchant and neuer stirred nor: made at 
them, 1670-98 Lassers Voy. Jtaly II. 48'The tomb of 
this .. saint with her statue in a couchant posture. xryzo 
Wetton Suffer. Son of God Il, xv. 400 He beheld these 
Savage Creatures..Couchant at His Feet. 1807 Worpsw. 
White Doe 1. 203 The milk-white Doe..Couchant beside 
that lonely mound. 1882 H. C. Mrrivate Faucit of B. It. 
11, Hi. x72 Frisco, who had been couchant regardant, con.’ 
tributed another low growl to the dialogue. 43 

b. .Couchant and levant ; lying down and rising 
up ; said of cattle in permanent or quasi-permanent 
occupation of pasture; more commonly Levant 
and couchant, qv. o 

1496-7 Act 12 Aen, VII, t. 13 § 10 Where the same 
quycke catell ys couchant and levaunt. . ix 

2. Her. Of an animal: Represented as lying with 
the body resting on the legs and (according to most 
authors) the head lifted up, or at least not sunk in) 
sleep (dormaztt). : 

cxg00 Sc, Poem Heraldry 129 in Q. Eliz. Acad., etc. 98, 
xv maneris of lionys in armys..the v. seand; vj mordand ; 
vij cuchand. xs90 Spenser F, Q. ut. it..25 His crest was 
covered with a_couchant Hownd. 1634 Peacnam Gent? 
Exerc. 1. 157 Couchant [is] couching or lying downe.close 
with his head betweene his legges like a Dog. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psenud. Ep. v. x. 248 If a Lyon were the proper coat 
of Judah, yet were it not probably a Lyon Rampant..but 
rather couchant or dormant. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) I. 467 At the foot of the stairs..are two large lions 
couchant of white marble. 1766 Porxy Heraldry Gloss., 
Couchant..expressing the posture of any Animal! that is 
lying on his belly, but with his head lifted up. 1864 
Bouter. Heraldry, Hist. & Pop. x. sg When in the attitude 
of taking repose, the Lion is Couchant, or Dormant. _ 

Jig. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. ut. 193 That [Religion} 
which is more calme..Jesse rampant, and more couchant. 
1859 Tennyson /dylis, Guinevere ix Sir Modred. .ever like 
a subtle beast, Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne, 
Ready to spring, . ’ 

+3. Bending down, crouching. Obs. rare. 

1706 De For Fure Div. Introd. 3 A constant Bondage 
bows his Couchant Neck. /did. mt. 7 Kings were the 
General Farmers of the Land, Mankind the Cattle .. Mcer 
Beasts of Burthen, Couchant and Supprest. : 

Jig. 1693 Drypen Fnvenal xi. (R.), When couchant vice 
all pale and trembling lay! 

+4. Lodging, dwelling. Ods. 

1602 Witnars Dict. (x608) 77 The place, manor house, or 
Farme.. where this Officer 15 couchant & abiding. : 

+5. Lying hidden, aang (4. and jig.). Obs. 

1642 Annot, Cert. Quxries x Your manner of expression 
hathcouchant a pernitiousinsinuation, 1720 WeLron Suffer. 
Sou of God I. viii, 160 The Divine Majesty, Couchant under 
the Weakness of a tender Infant. ‘ 


|Couché (keJe), a. Her. [Fr.3 pa. pple. of 
coucher to lie, Coucu.] Said of a shield suspended 
by the sinister corner so as to hang in a slanting 
position ; also=CoucHED b. : 
1727-31 Battey vol. u, Couché (in Heraldry) denotes any 
thing lying along, as a Chevron couché signifies a Chevron 
es Seiad 1864 Boutet. Heraldry, Hist. § Pop. iti. 
(ed, 3) 16. . 
Couched, (kaut{t), pg/. a, [f. Coucn v1 + 
-xep1] Laid or lying down; lying hidden or 
concealed, covert ; expressed in words, etc.; see 
the verb. : 
1513 Douctas Eneis x. xiti, 68 babii fs targe platit 
thriis wyth steyll And throw the cowchit lynnyn cuery 
deyll. 1573 ‘Iwvyxe Zineid x, Dd ij b, Decpe silence now 
to breake, and to disclose my chouched paine. x67x Minton 
P.R.% 97 Not force, but well couch’t fraud. 1675 Bur- 
THOGGE Cause Dei 332 When this well couch't frame. of 
World shall burn. 1807 Home in Putt. Trans, XCVIL. ox 
The experiments were again repeated on the couched ore 
x807 J. Jounson Orient. Voy, 168 Tiger Island (socalled 
from some faint resemblance..to a couched tiger). 2835 I. 
Taytor Spir, Despot, vi. 251 The couched resentment of the 
Church. i , ; 
b. Yer. Said .of a chevron borne sideways, 
issuing from the side of the escutcheon.. : 
1586 Furnes Blas. Geutric 18x The most rare manner is, to 
see them [cheucrons] borne couched. # 
Cou'chedness. ware. [f prec.+-NEss. Cf 
Couon v.15] The quality of being set together ; 
composition, framing (of a defined kind).- . 
1629 GauLr Holy Mad. 165 A.. more solide couched- 
nesse of the Joynts and Bloud. . 
|Couchee (kz'Je). Also 7-8 -chée, 8 -ché; 
rarely coucher, [a. F. couché, variant of coucher 
(Littré, Coucher sb. 1) lying down, going to bed 
(subst. use of coucher inf.; see Cover v1] 3 
1, An assembly of company in the evening ; an 
evening reception; . ~ ‘ ot 
Cf. I. de coucher du voi, or simply Ze coucher, the recep: 
tion which preceded the king’s going to bed ; elit coucher 
the Scterval between this reception and the king’s actual 
retirement, during which he saw only his household officers. 
or other privileged persons. | " on hee 
31676 Ernerepce Afar of Mode-.v.i, 1 was coming late | 
from ‘Whitehall after the King's Couchée._.1679 Crowne 
Ambit. Statesman Ww 28 Almost at all his Levyes and his 


-COUCHER. 


... Couchees. “a xgrg Burnet Own Time (1766) Il. 231 The 
Duke’s levees and couchées were so crowded that the anti- 
chambers were full. xg19 dfem. Lewis XIV, v, 56 At the 
Queen’s Coucher, where the King was. 1776 Harris Let, 
in Private Lett. 1st Ld. Malutesbury (1870) 1. 350, I attended 
the three Couchés last night of the Speaker, Lord Mansfield 
and the Chancellor. 183: Cartyte Sart. es. 1, ix, Pompous 
ceremonials. .Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, Couchees. 
++ 2. An obeisance. Ods. 

1691 New Discou, Old Intreague xxi, Bend with aukward 
Couchees to the Throne. : 
“Coucheneele, -nille, obs. ff. CocHINEAL, 

+Cowcher!, Os. Also 4coucheour. [app. 
a. Anglo-Fr. *coucheour: cf. F. coctchets ‘a, coucher’ 


(Cotgr.).]_ ?.A couch-maker, an upholsterer. 
“3400 Dest. Tray 1597 Carpentours, cotelers, coucheours. 
rary in Fork Afysé. Introd. 23 Tapisers,-Couchers. 1440 
Ibid. xxx. 270 (heading) The Tapiteres and Couchers, 

Coucher? (kaw 'tfar)., Also 5 ? co(u)choure. 
[app. a. Anglo-Fr. *couchour=¥. coucheur he wh 
lies, a lier, f. coucher: see Covcn v.!] : 

1. Qne lying down: in r5the. quot. perh. one 
confined to bed; in Sc. one who lies when he 
ought to be active, a laggard, coward, poltroon, 
-14.. Seven Deadly Sins 76 in Pol. Rel. §& L. Poems 217 
He [Auaryssia]..kepith me low lyke a cochoure, «@ 1661 
Rurnerrorp Zeéé. 1. Ixy. (Jam.), To go to the camp with 
Christ .. not .. sit at the fire with couchers. 1833 D. Morr 
Mansie Wauch iv. (1849) 20, I took the coucher's:blow. 

2. One who couches or crouches. 

1880 Brownine Dram. Idylls Ser. u. Doctor —, The cou- 
cher by the sick man’s head. : 

+8. A table-cloth; =Coucn sb.1 4. Obs, vare. 

1572 Inv.-in T. D. Whitaker Hisé. Craven (1812) 229 One 
cowcher, or carpett, for alonge table. _ . 

4. A large book, such as remains lying for use 
on a desk ortable. Obs. Cf. Lancer. 

119 Horman Vielg. 84 A whole boke is commenly called 
indifferentlye a volume, a boke, a coucher: but..A volume 
‘is lesse than a boke: and a boke lesse than a coucher. 

+ b. esp. A large breviary that lay permanently 
on a desk in church or chapel. Ods. 

1444 Will of Clouyle (Somerset Ho.), Librum vocatum a 
Cowcher ad deseruiendum in ecclesia, 1467 Ripon Ch. 
Acts 235 Do et lego ecclesiz collegiate Ripon’, unum 
coucher magnum de usu Ebor’, quem volo .. in stallo prec: 
bendee de Thorp cathena ferrea ligari. 1534 in E. Peacock 
Eng, Ch, Furniture (1866) 199 Item an other cowcher with 
ij claspis of siluer. xg49 Act 3-4 Edw. VI, c. 10 § x All 
Books called .. Couchers, Journals, Ordinals .. shall be.. 
abolished. 7599 Injunet, Q. Bilis. in Sparrow Coll, (1675) 47 
Item, That the Church-Wardens. . shall deliver unto our Visi- 
tors the Inventories of Vestments, Copes .. and specially of 
Grayles, Couchers. .and such like. : 

ye. A large cartulary or register; a couwcher- 
book. Obs.’ °° * : 


2607-37 Cowet Interpr., Coucher, the general book in 
which a corporation entreth' their particular Acts for a per- 
petuall remembrance of them. 1706 Piiirs (ed. Kersey), 
Coucher .. In some old Statutes, it is taken for a Book, in 
which a Corporation, etc. Register their particular Acts. 
+5. A resident commercial agent or factor in a 
.foreign place, Ods.° Cf. ambassador leger. ° 
r6or J. Keymor Dutch Fishing in Phenix (1721) I. 227 
She [the Herring-Buss}] imployeth .. at Land Viewers, 
Packers .. Couchers to, make the Herrings-lawful Mer- 
chandizes. x607 Cowen Juterfr., Cowcher signifieth a 
factour that continueth in’ some place .. for Trafique. 1706 
Puitirs (ed; Kersey), Coucher, an old Word for a Factor 
residing in some Foreign Country for Traffick, as formerly 
in Gascoigne to buy Wines. : 
‘+6.. A setter dog. Obs.-9 
"1706" Puivtirs (ed. Kersey), Coucher..also a Setter, or 
Setting-dog. : , ; 
7. Comb. + coucher-book, a large cartulary. 
361x Cotcr., Chartulaire, a Terrier, or Coucher-book. 
1623 LisLe Ufric on O. & N. Test. To Rdr. 17 Old 
charters that I met with among the Kings Records, and in 
the Coucher-bookes of Monasteries. 1640 Somner Axtig. 
Canterb. 138 All..Coucher-books or Liegers and Records 
that ever I could yet see. x89 J. T. Fowrrr Coucher-bk. 
a Selby (Vks. Record Ser.) I, xvii, The Coucher book, 
artulary, or Register, here printed, is a manuscript on 
vellum. :13X9 inches, 2 
Cou'cher3, Fazer Manuf. [in mod.Fr. cou- 
cheur (etymol. = prec.) and cozchart.] 
1, The workman who lays the sheet of pulp on 
the felt to be pressed (in making hand-made paper). 
ig [see Coucn 7.16]. 3807 Specif Cobb's Patent No. 
3084, 3 The,.machinery may be worked... without requiring 
the assistance of a coucher. 1837 Wuitrock Bk. Trades 
(1842) 365 (Pager Maker),The Coucher receives the mould: 
-from the first man, and turns.on the sheet.upon a felt or 
woollen cloth. x83 R. Herrina' Pager (1863) 5: Mont. 
golfier contrived three figures of wood to do the work of the 
yatman, the coucher, and the layer, - -° 77 
2, A méchanical contrivance for doing the same. 
+3859 J. Munsext Chronol.. Paper-Making (1870) 167 A 
coucher and a scraper combined, A ree Fe 
Goucher 4, var. of Covonmn. 7 0 * 
,Couch-grass: see Coven sh,2 9. 
ot aaa (kaw'tfin); v7.56. [f Cover v.1 -+- 
“ANG 4. es ae $3 ao wat ss 
A, The action, of Covcs v1, in various senses. |. - 
_e139z ‘Cuaucer Asérol, ii, § 29 Thanne wol the, .lyne 
merydional of ree ‘astrolabie ‘lye evene sowth ..so that 
thow werke softly and -avisely-in-the - cowchyng. -- x57 
-Gowpinc Calvin on Ps. Wiit. 10 By reason’ of the crabbed 
couching of them [words] together, there is some darknesse. 
1g78 Banister Hest, Afas..1. 37 Deeper concauities, for the 
couchyng in of the-cheadesof the bones. -z60x Suaxs.-Fu7. 
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C. ut.- 36 These couchings,; and these lowly courtesies. 
2743 in Doran ' Afaus' § Matners (1876) 1. vi. 165 A Quack 
Oculist.. performed no one cure except couching. 1833 Sir 
C, Ben Hand (ed. 3) 170 When surgeons perform the 
operation of couching. 1876 Eueycl. Brit. (ed. 9) 1V. 267 
Malting consists of four processes—steeping, couching, 
flooring, and kiln-drying. 

2. Embroidery. Couchedwork: see Coucn v.! 4b. 

1882 Dict. Needlework s.v. Couching, Ancient Church 
needlework was profusely decorated with Couchings. 1884 
Mrs. Harrison in Harper's Mag. Aug. 346/x ‘ Laid-work ’, 
or ‘couching’, as seen in the grounds of. .old embroideries. 

+8. concr. Bedding ; litter. Ods. 

17297 Philip Quaril 234 He lays the Couching which he 
made for the Beast, by his own Bed. 

4. attrib. 

z6xz Brae £ze/:, xxv. 3 A couching place for flocks. 1614 
Svivester Bethulia's Rescue wu. 293 Th’ wofull Mother, on 
her Couching-Settle, 1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. Horses 
x5x You shall put in the couching Instrument. .between the 
Coats of the Eye. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude xiv. 4, I left Beth- 
gelert’s hutsat couching-time. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 490 
(Pager Manuf.) The two rollers following the dandy ..are 
termed couching-rollers, from their performing a similar 
operation. .to the business of the coucher..'They are simply 
wooden rollers covered with felt. 

Couching, 24/. 2. That couches: see the verb. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hex. JV, ut. i. 153 A couching Lyon, and 
aramping Cat. 1816 L. Hunt Riniuiu. 215 ‘The couching 
sun Levels his final look through shadows dun. 

Couchless (kawtflés), a vare—°. [f. Coucnt 
sb. + -LESS.] ‘Having no couch or bed’ (Hyde 
Clarke, 1855). 

+Couch-quail. Oés. In phrase, fo play couch- 
quail, app.=couch as a@ quail (see Covon v, 17, 
quot, 1386): ef. eap-frog. Also as vb. : To cower, 
crouch timidly. 

@ 1829 Sxerton Speke Parrot 420 To lowre, to droupe, 
to knele, to stowpe, and to play cowche quale. 1532 More 
Confut. Vindale Wks. 586/x If there be such dogges..men 
.. must... chastice them & make them couch quaile. 1537 
Thersites in Hazl. Dodsiey 1. 396 How 1 have made the 
knaves for to play couch-quail, 

Couchwavrd. (kaw'tfw91d), adv.,a. vare. [See 
-WARD.] Towards one’s couch or bed. 

1832 Meanderings of Afeut. 1. 182 Care for your couch- 
ward path. 

Couchy (kau'tfi), a. [f Coven 5b.2+-r.] 

1, Full of or infested with couch-grass, 

1787 Winter Syst, Husb. 304 Capable of working in 
couchy, stoney, and every kind of soil. 1842 Jrud. R. 
Agric. Soc. I11, 1. 120 Rough, cloddy, and couchy ground. 

. Of the nature of or resembling couch-grass. 

1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts (1813) 258-268 Black couch, 
agrostis stolonifera, or couchy bent. 1809 G. Laxnr Feroe 
Islands (1810) 130 Creeping and couchy bent-grass, 

Coucumber, obs. f. Cucumber. 

Coud(e, obs. f. could: see Canz.t 
.Coue, obs. f. Cove; var. Core Ods. quickly. 

Coue, var. of Cow(z, obs, f, CHoucH. 

* Couele, obs. f. Cows. 

Couenaunte, corrupt f. Commonty, 

Couertine: see CuRTain. 

Coufel (27. confles), obs. f. Cown 2, a tub. 

Couffre, Coufin, obs, ff. Correr, CorFIN. 

Cougar (k#gar). Also couguar (kigwa1). [a. 
F. couguar, an adaptation by Buffon (1749-67) of 
Marcgraf’s name cezguact ara, reproduced by 
Pison 1648, and adopted by Ray 1693, repr. Gua- 
rani guage are or grvast ara.) 

A large feline quadruped (F¢/%s concolor), found 
wild in most parts of America ; also called puma, 
catamount, red tiger, American lion, etc. 

19774 Gotosm. Wat. Hest. (1862) I. tv. i 5 There is an 


aninal of America, which is usually called the red tiger, but 
Mr, Buffon calls itthe Cougar, 1796 Stepan Surinam II. 
xviii. so The couguar, called in Surinam the red tyger. 
1809 Camppet. Gertr. Wyont, 1. xiv, Nor foeman then, 
nor cougar’s crouch I feared. 1825 Waterton IVand, S. 
Amer. (880) 36 The couguar is. .not as large as the jaguar. 
1865 Parkman Chanuiplain xi, (1875) 329 The whoop of the 
horned owl, the scream of the cougar. 

Cough (k?f), sb. Forms: 4 couhe, cow3e, 
couze, 4-6 coughe, 5 cogh(e, caughe, koghwhe, 
6 cowgh(e, 5— cough. [f. Coven v: cf. laugh.) 

1. The affection of coughing at short intervals, 
lasting for a longer or shorter period of tithe; a 
diseased condition of the respiratory organs mani- 
festing itself in fits of coughing. 

The affection was down to x600 usually called the cough 
(cf. the measles, the cholera, ete.); now in medical language 
simply cough; & cough is a specific attack, whether of defi- 
nite duration or chronic, or 2“particular kind, as ‘a hollow 
cough’, ‘a churchyard cough’. x" 

-1377 Lanct, P, Pl. B. xx. 8: Coughes [C. couhes] and 
cardiacles, crampes, and tothaches. ¢1386 CuaucerR Merch. 


_ 2.713 [He] slepith, til that the coughe hath him awaked, 


cx400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 308 Passiouns of pe eeren, & of 
pe noseprillis, & cold seocies ‘2ax400 Chester Pi, (Shaks. 
Soc.) 1. 119.Yf the caughe had them caughte, Of yt Icoulde 
them heals... xs27 ANDREW Brtinswyke's Distill, Waters 


- Ajb,The same water dronken..at mormynge and at nyght 
-,2 helpeth: them tha e i 
- Positions xii. (1887) 6x It is also good for the drie cowghe. 


that have the cowghe. - 1g8z MULcASTER 


1597 Suaks. 2 Hex. JV, ut. ii. 193 Fal, What disease hast 
thou?, B22. A whorson- cold sir,a cough sir, 


Foirer Med. Gym. Pref.,-It is in our Choice, whether.a 


- ‘Cough shall run on to a Consumption. .x740-2 Swirr Let. 


to Mrs. Whiteway 13 Jan., My cold is now attended with 


1704 F. 


‘COUGH. 


acough. 1744 Berkeey Siris § 21 An excellent medicine 
for coughs. 1843 Bupp Dis. Liver 247 He was affected 
with cough and dyspnea, 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 

. xxiv, “But she has a cough’, ‘Cough!.. I’ve always 
been subject toa cough’. 1854 [see Coucurr]. 

2. A single act of coughing ; a violent expulsion 
of air from the lungs with the characteristic noise. 

1742 West Let. in Gray's Poents (1775) 136, It will go on, 
cough after cough. .for half an hour together. 1828 Scorr 
¥.M. Perth xxiv, Dwining ventured to give a low cough.. 
by way of signal. 1872 Huxtey P/ys. iv. 94 A violent con- 
traction of the expiratory muscles, producing a cough. 

3. attrib. and Cond., as cough-drop, -lozenge, 
a ‘drop’ or lozenge taken to cure or alleviate a 
cough; Coughwort, a name proposed by Gerarde 
for the Coltsfoot ( Zussclago farfara). 

1597 Genarve Herbal celxxvii. § 2. 667 Lussilago (which 
may also be Englished Coughwoort). 185: Mayuew Lond. 
Labour 1. 3/1 Vendors of. .sweetmeats, brandy-balls, cough- 
drops. J/od. Clear your throat with a cough-lozenge. 

Cough (kof), v. Forms: 4 ¢03-, cou3-, kou3-, 
couzh-, couh-, cougw-en, couwe, kow-, 4-5 
cow3-, cowh-, cow-, 4-6 cough-,cowgh-; § cogh-, 
koghe, cowff, 6 coughe, coegh, 6-7 coff(e, 6- 
cough, [ME, ¢o3-, cogh-, cowh-ex, answering to an 
unrecorded OF, *cohkhiai, represented by a deriv. 
cohhetan (app.) to cough; akin to MDu. cechen, 
mod.Du. and LG. Aachen to cough; cf. alsoMHG, 
hichen to breathe (on), direct the breath, exhale, 
and MIG. kichex to breathe with difficulty as 
in asthma, catch the breath (see Cun, KINk), 
mod.G. heuchen, heichen to pant, gasp, catch the 
breath, be short of breath. All these words appear 
to be of echoic origin, representing various sounds 
and actions made with the breath.] 


1. dutr. To expel the air from the lungs with a 
more or less violent effort and characteristic noise, 
produced by the abrupt forcible opening of the 
previously closed glottis; usually in order to 
remove something that obstructs or irritates the 
ait-passages. 

1325 Old Age 8 in EL. E. P. (1862) 149, I clyng i cluche i 
croke icouwe, ¢1340 Gat, 6 Gr. Ant, 307 He cozed ful 
hy3ze. 1377 Lanot. P. Pl. B. xi. roo Sone pis doctour .. 
Coughed [u.7. couzwede; C. xvi. 109 kowede} and carped. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afilier’s 7.511 (Hari. MS.) Softe he cowhip 
[v.7. coughed, cogheth, koughep, coude] with a semysoun. 
cx400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 165 Make him cow3e & spitte out 
pe quytture. cx490 Promp. Parw. 97 (MS. K) Cowyn or 
hostyn [H. cowhyn, P. cowghen], ¢ussio, tussito. 1914 
Barctay Cyt. § Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 47_Neyther 
mayst thou rise, cough, spit, or neese. 1562 J. Heywoov 
Prov. § Lepigr. (1867) 100, I neuer heard them coegh nor 
hem. 1604 Saks. O¢h. iv. ii. 29 Coug » or cry hem; if 
any body come, 1828 Scott J", a7, Perth xxxiii, Coughing, 
to conceal from the Provost the excess of his agitation. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) Il. 142 The 
herdsman should be aware of every beast that coughs. 1869 
Trotiore He knew xcii, 513 He fell a-coughing violently. 

2. ¢rans. To express or utter by coughing. 

c314go Myrc 89x Koghe thow not thenne thy thonkes. 
1784 Cowrer Tash iy. 148 No stationary steeds Cough their 
own knell. ; : 

3. Zo congh out, up: a. to eject or get rid of by 
coughing. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pi, A. v. 205 Glotoun was a gret cherl .. 
And cowhede vp a cawdel in clementis Jappe. 1647 Cra- 
SHAW Poems 125 ‘This last cough, Alia, cough’d out all thy 
fear. x660 C. Exuis Gentile Sinner (1661) 239 It has well 
nigh cough’d out its very heart. 1797 M. Bau Jord, 
Anat, (1807) 94 ‘The tubular substances coughed up, 

b. jig. To utter; to disclose. Ods. 

1393 LANGL. P. PZ. C. vi. 163 Al pat ich wiste wickede by 
eny of our couent, Ich cowede hit vp in ourecloistre, ¢ 1480 
Ragman Roll 183 in Haz. £. P. P. (1864) 77 Aftiv that ye 
coghyn up asonge. ¢ 1485 Dighy AZyst. (1882) iii. 1224 Lett 
vs syng, Lsay. Cowff vp pi brest. x54 St. Pasers fen. 
VITI, i. 711 To make her confesse the thinges testified 
against her, and allso to cowgh out the rest, not yett dis- 
covered, ? 

4. To cough down: to ‘put down’ or silence 
(a speaker) by coughing so as to drown his voice. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. UX. 299/2 If he will make long 
speeches, he must be coughed down. @ 1859 Macautay /7ist. 
Eng. V. 44 Who cheer one orator and cough down another. 

5. causal. To cause to cough: see quot. : 

318497 Youatr Horse xii. 255 The dealers’ habit of coughing 
the horse, i.e. pressing upon the larynx to make him cough, 
in order that they may judge of the state of his wind. 

+6. Zo cough (any one) adaw, fool, mone : (app.) 
to make a fool of, befool; also to prove oneself 


’ a fool to or for (any one). Obs. 


(The origin of the expression has not been ascertained : -it 
is even uncertain whether coxgh is this or the next word.]} 

1526 SKELTON AZaguyf. 1073 Wylt thou coughe me a 
dawe for forty pens? Jéid. 1077 A, I trowe, ye shall coughe 
mea fole. a@xgg3z Upatt Koyster D. im. ii, If he come 
abroade he shall cough mea mome. 1383 Stuspes Anat. 
Abus. 1. 48 Else he may chaunce to cough himselfe a dawe 
for his labour. xs94 Lyty Moth. Bombie Bij, I know.hee 
will cough for anger that I yeeld not, but he shall cough 
mee’a foole for.his labour. : ; 

+ Cough, v2 Obs-=Corr, to purchase, acquire, 
et. .: - ; : Seirus 
oes Latiner Last Sern. bef, Edw,.VT in 27 Sern (1562) 
raza, If euery man that hath beguiled the King should make 
restitucion. .it Would cough the King xx a, poundes..,Alac ! 
alac !-make restitucion.. ye wyl cough in hel els, that al the: 

Deuils there wil laugh at your coughing. 


COUGHER. 


‘ Cougher (kp-f). 
who coughs. : 
..16rx_CotcR., ‘Tousseur, a cougher. x825 New Afonthly 
Mag. XIII. 319 The ablest cougher-down within the liber- 
ties of Dublin. 1854 H. Micter Sch. § Schmt, (858) 355 
Cough lies a good deal more under the influence of the will 
than'most coughers suppose. tera — 

+ Cou'ghery. zonce-wd. Coughing-place. 

4.1693 Urquuant Rabelais 1. xv. 127 They.. coughed in 
the Cougheries. = . . 

Coughing (kpfin), v2 sb. [f Couan v.1+ 
-incl.] The action of the verb Couca. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. vt. i. (1495) 187 The olde 
man is .. greuyd wyth coughynge and spyttynge. ¢ z400 
Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 164 Greet akynge in his side & grevous 
cow3yngs. 1588 Suaxs, ZL, L. L. v. ii. 932 When .. coffing 
drownes the Parsons saw. 1677 Gitrin Demonol, (1867) 221 
Disturbances, by coughings, hemmings, tramplings. 855 
Baw Seuses § (nt. 1. i, § 18 Movements. . belonging to the 
automatic or reflexclass. Coughing is one ofthose. trans/ 
188r Daily News 24 Feb. 5/4 The disagreeable sound, or 
* coughing’ as it is technically called, of the engine. 

attrib. 1607 Watuiscron Opt. Glass 122 The coughing 
motion. 1679 Sir T. Browne JVés. (1848) 111, 462 There 
are very great numbers of quartans; ’tis also a coughing 
time. +753 N- Torniano Gangr. Sore Throat 94 At every 
Coughing-bout. 

Coughing, ppl.a. [-1nc?.] That coughs. 

1707 E. Warp Hud, Rediv. (1715) 1. ii, Old coughing 
Fools, and crazy Nurses. 

Cought, obs. f. caughi: see CATCH 2. 

Couhe, obs. f. CoucH. 

Couherdely, obs. f. Cowanrpiy. 

Couk, obs. f. Coke: cf. Conk. 

1696 Phil, Trans. XIX. 351 Here Cool are Charred and 
then called Couk, 1883 Audders/. Gloss., Couk, a cinder. 

Couk, Sc. f. Cook v.2 

Coul, v. dial. trans. To draw together or 
towards one with a rake or scraper. 

r8rz WiLtan IV, Riding Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D, §.), Cou, 
to put together dung, mud, dirt, etc. 1855 IVAitby Gloss., 
Coul, to draw together with a rake; to pull towards you. 

Hence Cower, and app. the form Coul-rake, 
current in some dialects for CoLE-RAKE, q.V. 

1876 IWAitby Gloss., Couler,a raker; as westyle onc cager 
after money. Conlrake, or Couler, the fireside rake for the 
ashes, 1877 Holderness Gloss., Cowl-rake, a rake for ashes. 
Also an instrument for raking the soot from the..oven. 

Coul, obs. f. Conn w.4, Coon a., Cows, 

+ Cowlant, pp/. a. Obs. rare—'. [a F. coulant 
pres. pple. of coz/er to flow: see Coon peal Flowing. 

1632 Litucow 7'rav. vii. 318 Epiphanio calls it Chryso- 
roas, that is, running, or coulant in gold. 1656 Brounr 
Glossogr., Coulant, gliding, slipping, flowing gentlyalong. 

Coulboard: see CowL-. 

Could (kud), pa. t, (and obs. and dial. pa. pple.) 
of Can v., q.v. 

Could, Coule, obs. ff. Coup, Coxe sé.1, Cow. 

Coulée (kele, k#li). Also (a S.) -ee, -ie, 
coolie, -ey, [a. F. coulée flow, f. couler to flow: 
see -ADE. Sense 2 appears to have arisen among 
the French trappers in the Oregon region.] 

1, Geol. A stream of lava, whether molten or 
consolidated into rock; a lava-flow. 

1839 Murcutson Silur. Syst. 1. xxxii. 428 Large stratiform 
and horizontal couldes of volcanic rock, 1879 RuTLey 
ee Rocks iv. 32 Molten viscous lava, forming flows or 
coulces, 

2. In the Western regions of Canada and the 
United States: A deep ravine or gulch scooped 
out by heavy rain or melting snow, but dry in 
summer. 
,_ 2807 in Amer, State P., Publ, Lands (1832) 1. 313 Bounded 
in front by the river Detroit, and in rear by aconiée or small 
run, — 346 Bounded. .above by a creck (or coulée) called 
ventre de bauf. 1860 in Bartizrr Dict. Amer. x88r 
Chicago Témes r4 May, These ‘ coolies’ are dry.during the 
summer season, but are flooded in the spring of the year. 
1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Clipper 13 Mar., She [a cow] was dis« 
covered in a cooley. 
. Coulee, -ey, -ie, obs. ff. Coon, 

Couler, obs. f. CoLour. 

Coule-staff: see Cow1-starr. 


Coulet, for cowle?, dim. of CowL. 
x14 T, West Antiq. Furness. App. xiii, fon the Common 
Seal each shield] is supported by a Monk in his full Dress 
and Coulet, ae ‘ 
‘| Coulewr (kzl6r). The French for Conour. 
Hence couleur de yose rose-colour, pink; borrowed 
in Eng, &. as: adj. ‘rose-coloured’, ‘roseate’ ; 
b. as adv. ‘in 2 rosy light, in an aspect to which 
fancy lends undue attractions’. oe 
1983, EL, Watro.e Lett, to Earl Strafford June 24, I 
confess my reflections are couleur de rose at present. - 2038 
Hoop Poetry, Prose, § Worse xxxiti, Our warfare is Sng 
and horrid... Nor tinted with couleur de:rose. 1851 W. R: 
Gree Afise, Ess. Ser. 1. 143 Not disposed to draw a picture 
coulcur de rose of the condition of our people. - 
Coulion, obs, f, CuLzion. : 
{Coulisse (kalz's). “[I' condisse, subst. use of 
fem. of coulis; in- OF. couleis = Pr. coladits flowing 
iL. type *colaticius, £. célare in Romanic to flow.] 
-1.; A-groove or channel in which a’sluice-gate or 
movable partition slides up and down., = > - 
, 1864 Wenster, Conéisse, a piece of timber-having a groove 
in: which something glides. : 31874 Kwiout Dict. Alccit,' 


[f. Coven v1 +-zr 1] One 
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Coulisse, a poored piece of timber. A pair of battens, ora 
groove in which a sluice-gate moves upanddown. 

2. One. of the side scenes of -the ‘stage in a 
theatre; also the space between them, the wings. 

x8:9 H, Busk Vestriad v. 8x And whistling through the 
long coulisses roar With blustering threats behind the side 
stage door, 2868 E, Yares Jock Ahead u. 1, The gossip of 
the coulisses, fig. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 265/r ‘Those ex- 
perienced in the coulisses of the political and religious world. 

Coullour, obs, f. Conour. 

| Gowloix (kedlwar). [F. couloir colander, pas; 
sage, lobby, the steep incline down which timber 
is précipitated on a mountain side:—late L. 
colatoriunt, {. colare, in F. coulerto flow] ~ 

A steep gorge or gully on a monntain side: first 
used in reference to the Alps (see quot. 1856). 

186g J.D. Forses Zour Att. Blane ii. 2x It descended a 
narrow couloir from the Aiguilles Rouges. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. IV. v.i. § 9. 22 note, ‘Couloir’ is a_ good un- 
translateable Savoyard word for a place down which stones 
and water fall in storms; it is perhaps deserving of natural- 
ization, 1860 ‘TyxpaL Glac. 1. vii. 47 Up this couloir we 
proposed to try the ascent. 

Coulomb (kzlg'm). Zlectv. [After the French 
physicist, C. A. de Coulomb (1736-1806), who 
first invented the method of measuring the quan- 
tity of electricity.] The designation adopted by 
the Paris Electric Congress in 1881, for the unit 
of electrical quantity ; the quantity of electricity 
conveyed in one second by a current of one ampére. 
(For this unit the name Wedéer had been pre- 
viously introduced into partial use.) 

188: Nature XXIV. 512 The name Coulomb to be given 
to the quantity of electricity defined by the condition that 
an ampére gives one coulomb per second. 1891 Géoss. 
Electr. Terms (Lightning Suppl. 3 Mar. 1892), The Cou- 
lomb is the quantity of electnicity, which, when 
through a solution of nitrate of silver, deposits -oorr18 of a 
gramme of silver on the plate by which it leaves the liquid. 

Cowlomb-meter (kzlpm,mittax). Electr. A 
meter or appears for measuring the number of 
coulombs that pass into an electric circuit. 

3891 Gloss, Electr. Terms. 

Coulore, -our, obs. ff. Conoun. 

Coulpable, obs, f. CULPABLE, 

Coulpe, var. CULPE, Ods., fault, guilt. 

Coulpon, var. of Cutron, Obs., cut, piece. 

Coul-staff: see Cown-staFF. 

Coult(e, obs. f. Couz. 


Coulter, colter (ka«ltez). Forms: 1 culter, 
4 oultre, coltour, kulter, 4-6 culture, 5 cultre, 
(ere, -ur, -yr), 6 eultar, - (0, (dial. Kowter), 
7 coultar, colture, (7-9 dial. cooter), 4- 
culter, 5- colter, 6- coulter. [OE.” teller, a. 
L. ezlter coulter, knife; in OF. coltre, coultre, 
F. coutre, which may have influenced the ME. 
and modem forms: cf. however with coulter 
and dial. cooter, the phonetic development of OL. 
sculder, mod. shoulder, dial. shooder, The spelling 
colter is preferred in American dictionaries; ca/éer 
also given in mod. dictionaries on account of its 
use by Shaks., appears to be since 17th c, only 
dial. (¢.g. in W. Somerset).] : 

1. The iron blade fixed in front of the share in a 
plough ; it makes a vertical cut in the soil, which 
is then sliced horizontally by the share. : 

» in Wr.-Wilcker 90 _Gefstnodon 

id Gare syl. Jéid. 99 Hwanon dam 
yrplinge sylanscear oppe culter. axzoo Vor, ibid. 313 
Vomer, scear. Cultor, culter. 


ex325 ZZ. Allit. P. B. 

1547 As a coltour in’ clay cerues po forges. 1377 LANGL. 
P. PI B. w. 464 To schare or to kulter. ¢1386 Cirauces 
Miller's T. 577 A smyth,.That in his forge smythed plowh- 
harneys; He scharpeth schar and cultre bysily. 1598 Wills 
§ Inv. NV. C. (Surtees) 170°A kowter, ‘a soke, a muk fowe, 2 
graype, 2 yerne forks, 2873 Tusser Husd. (1878) 36 Two 
loughs and a plough chein, ij ‘culters, iij shares. 1899 
wars. Hen V, v. ii. 46 While‘that the Culter rusts, That 
should deracinate such Sauagery. 1611 ‘Bisie x Sime, xiii. 
20 To sharpen euery man his share‘and his coulter. 1688 
R. Homme Armoury i. 334/2 A Plow .Culter, or Cooter 
vulgarly. © ¢x745 AKeNsIDE Odes.1. xii, To Sir F.. Drake, 
He whets the rusty coulter. 2872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Come. a The coulter and the share were in one, and the 
[ancient Egyptian] plough’ was constrncted without wheels: 
Jig, 1762 Parcoxer Shipzor. wt 


¢x000 fEurric Ca 
sceare and cultre 


By time’s deep- 


z 
piercing coulter harrow'd o'er. x889 e Harpy Alayor of 


C. xiv, That field-mouse fear of the coulter of destiny. 
+2. A knife. Ods. (app. a Latinism). Sats 
‘@ 1000 Gloss. in Wr,-Willcker 273 Sicca, cultur.] 1382 
Wyeitr Prov. xxiii: 2 Set a culter in thi throte.- > - 
.3. attrib. and Comb. (First quot. doubtful.) 
2630 in Lex Londinensis (1680) 201 That no man .. shal 
presume to shute any Draw-net or,Coulter-net .. before sun 
rising nor after sun setting, ‘@ x740 Tutt in Chambers Cycd. 
Supp. s.v. Coulter, Its right side above, to bear against the 
upper edge of the coulter hole. 1787 Winren Syst. Ausd. 297 
Twocoulter bars. .containing grooves... for the reception of 
bolts and screws,-by which the coulters are fastened. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 116. A sharp comb welded on 
the coulter margin o! . 1834 R. Munn Brit, Birds 
(2841) I. 154 Bill .: coulter-shaped. 1888 Enwortny JV. 
Somerset Word-bk., Coultcr-ox.. thé ixon clip and screiv 


- by which the coulter is fixed in its place on the beam, 


-Herice Cowltered @., 0§ in_four-coultéred, having 
four coulters, -. 
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#1940 Tutt in Chambers Cyel,.Sups. sv. Coulter, In the 
four coultered plough. 1965 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed: 
2) 228 The plough with two coulters. .will not .. do near so" 
much work as the four-coultered: plough. ahs 


Cowlterneb. [f. Courter + Nes beak, bill; 
so called -from the ‘shape ‘of ‘its bill:] - A: local 
(northem) name for the Puffin (Fyatercula arctica). 

1678 Ray Willughdy's Ornith. 325 The bird called coulter- 
neb at the Farn Islands. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 
IV. 308 The Sea-fowl, called Coulternebs, are very numerous 


here. 1865 Gosse Land & Sec (1874) 30 These ‘are known 
by the fishermen as sea eles or coulternebs but are more 

enerally designated in books as puffins. 188r Standard 2 

‘ar. 5 It [the Act} includes the coulterneb, ete. 

Coulthe, Coulur, obs. ff. Cootta, CoLour. 

Coumarin (k#miarin). Chem. [a. ¥. coumarine, 
f, coumarou=cumard native name in Guiana of the 
Tonka bean + -mn.J] A crystalline substance (C, 
H, O.), with aromatic odour, found in the seeds of 
the camari, coumarou, or Tonka bean;-also in 
melilot, woodruff, sweet-scented vernal grass, etc. 

1830 Linpiey Wad, Syst. Bot. 92 The volatile oil of the 
Coumarouna odorata, ox Tonka Bean, has been ascertained 
to be a peculiar principle called Coumnarin, 88a J. Santi 
Dict. Econ. Plants 136 It is probable that hay-fever .. may 
be attributed to the coumarin in the atmosphere. 

Hence Coumaric a.; in coumari¢e acid, an acid 
(C, H, Os) obtained from coumarin; Cou‘marate, 
a salt of coumaric acid. 

1863-72 Watts Dict, Chem. 11. 93 Coumaric acid decom- 
poses carbonates. e formula of the coumarates is 
Co H7O2. M. ‘ : 

Coumb, obs. f. of Coms 5d. acelin 

1649 Burne Lng. Iuprow. Impr. (x x nd for the 
Coumb, or Whing of the Share, erg eae which goeth 
upward upon the Shield-board, I shall term the Coum 7 

Coumb, obs. f. Cooms 1, a measure. ros 

+Coumed, f7/.a. Obs. rare. ? Measured by the | 
Cooms. ; 


1566 Duaxr Afedic. MorallAvib, He myght vpturne His 
coumed coyne with shoules wyde (tr. Horace Sat. 1, i, 
dives ut mnetivetur numinos). : 


Coumforde, -forte, obs. ff. Cozrorr. t 
Coumly, Coumpasse, Coumpinable, obs. 

ff. Comeny, Compass, CoMPANABLE, 
Coumpt,-er, obs. ff. Count, ComPTer, COUNTER; 
Coun, obs. f. Con 2.2 


1746 W. Horsey Food (1748) 1. 198 The Quartermaster... 
couns to the Helmsman. 


Co-unal (kouyinil), a. rave. [f. L. co- (come) 
together + d-us one + -AL: cf, Co-unx.] Of or 
consisting of a union of several in one. , . 

a as Ken Hymns Evang. Poet, Wks, 1721 I, 136 Nought 
can Co-unal Deity divide. . : 

Counceil, -cele, obs. ff, Concean v., Councit, 
COUNSEL. ° on : 

Council (kawnsil), sb. Forms’: 2 (concilium), 
eoncilie, 3 conceil, 4-6 counceil, 5 -ceyl({l, 5- 
-cell, 6 concille, cowncell(e, 6-7 councel, 6-8 
counoill, 6- council, Also (esd. in senses 4- ) 
3-§ conseil, 4 cunsile, consile, consail, (-aile, 
-aille, 4-§ consale, -sell), counsoeil,: (-seile, 
-sile), 4-6 counsail, -sayl, 4-7 counseill, -saile, 
5 conseille, counseille, -seyl, .-le, -ll, cown- 
sell, 5-6 conseyl(1,.5-7 counsell, -sall, cown- 
sele, -ell(e, 6 cunsel, counsaille, -sayle, -sayll, 
6-7 -sale, 6-8 counsel. [In Branch I, repr. OF. 
cenedle, ONY. concilie, = L. concilium (£. cou- 
together + cad- to’ call) a convocation, assembly, 
meeting, union, connexion, close conjunction ; 
sometimes an assembly for consultation, in which 
sense it became confused with covstlinm an ad- 
visory body (though the. confusion was perh. in 
most cases due to later scribes of MSS.). In 
medieval times concifinnt was mainly appropriated 
to the assemblies convoked to settle points’ of 
doctrine and discipline in the Church, or the re- 
lations between Church and State .in’ particular 
countries, —.the Couci/s, An early L.-Gr. Gloss. 
in Du Cange has Concilium, ouvéipiav, cupBotdtor, 
oWvobos ; and an ancient Codex of the Canons quoted 
by him has ‘ Synodum autem ex Greco interpretati 
Comitatum, vel Coetum; Concilii autem nomen 
tractum .ex more Romano’, In OF. consilium 
came down as a. living word-in the form couseil, 
while concéle (concire) was used for the ecclesias- 
tical concifium, which sense it still exclusively 
retains. In English, the two words were, from the 
beginning, completely confused: covsed? was fre- 
quently spelt conced? ; concile was spelt consile and. 
conceit; and the two words were treated as one,” 
under a variety. of forms,,of which ozzsseil, later . 
counsel, was the central type. In the ‘z6the; | 
differentiation again began ¥ couscel, later conscél, 
was established for the ecclesiastical coscdlitem, ¥. 
concile; and this spelling has been extended to all 
cases in-which the word means’a deliberative as- 
sembly or advisory body (where L. has cousilium, 


Fr, conseil), leaving covzsel to the action.of coun- - 
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selling and-kindred senses. The practical distinction 
thus established’ between. coit2cz/ and: counsel does 
not correspond to: Latin or French usage.] : 
*I.- Uses derived from-L. conecilient. 
+1. generally: An assembly called together for 


any purpose ; 2 convocation or congregation. Ods. 

In the simple sense found only at aii early date, and passing 
imperceptibly into the sense of ‘ deliberative assembly’ (4). 

@ 1300 Czz'sor: AT, 16076 (Cott.) Vp par stert tua panteners in 
middes bat consile. c1340 £. £. Psalter (B. E. T.S.) xxxix. 
{xl} x4 Ich né hidde nou3t by mercy and p: gc ass fram pe 
ne conseil [Vulg. a concilio snulto] of Pe viitrew. ¢ 1400 

see 4}. ekg acpies : 

2. spec. Anassembly of ecclesiastics (with or with- 
out laymen) convened for the regulation of doctrine 
or discipline in the.church,-or, in earlier times, of 
settling points in dispute between thé ecclesiastical 
and.civil-powers. [The only sense of F. cozed/e.] 
- Variously qualified according to its sphere, as wczmenical, 
general, national, patriarchal, primatial, provincial, dio~ 
cesan\this=synod), Without qu liteation; usually applied 
togeieral councies, i.e. those called together by an invitation 
to the church at-large, and claiming to speak in the name of 
the whole church, whether ultimately accepted as doing so 
(wcumenical) or not. In early times general council was 
used less definitely, e.g. for a national or provincial council. 
In the Middle Ages-there were also széxed councils, which 
met to settle both spiritual and civil affairs. . 

a. {a1123 O.E, Chron, an.1119 Se {Pope Calixtus 1Ijsyédan 
+.com into France to Rzins and bar heold concilium.] r125 
ibid., Cardinal Johan of Creme. .heold his concilie on Lun- 
dene. .mid zrce biscopes and mid leod biscopes and abbotes 
and lmred and lawed. 1297 R. Grove. (724) 495 This bis- 
sopes .. & abbodes al so, A conceil made general. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cexlix. 3x8 In this same tyme was the 
counseyll of Basyll to whiche counceyll pope Eugenye was 
cyted to come. 1643 Wests Confess. Faith p. xxxi, All 
synods and councils since the Apostles’ times, whether 
general or particular, may err, and many have erred. 1644 
Mitton Aveop. (Arb.) 38 Condemn’d in the generall Coun- 
cels, 178r Grsnon Dec?. & F. UII. 19 To profess the doctrine 
of the council of Nice. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (x877) 
II. x. 459 Two synods held at Rome..one of them the 
second Lateran Council. 1885 Catholic Dict. 230 At the 
Vatican Council the members were arranged in accordance 
‘with their hierarchical rank. 

B.°¢ 2380 Wyciir Sed. Wks, L11. 503 pis counseil of freris 

. at London. 14g0-1530 Myrn. Our Ladye 37 By holy sayntes 
and pores and generall conseylles, xg26 Pilger. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 192b, In the Crede of Nycene counsyle. xyg2 
Asp. Hantnron Ca¢ech, (1884) x His provincial counsale 
haldin at Edinburgh. /22d@, 5 The decisiouns and determi- 
natiouns of genera! counsallis, 1568 GrarTon Chron, II. 11 
A arenes counsaile of the Bishops, and Clergie of the 
Realme at Oxford. xg8x Marseck Bk. of Notes 67 There 
was no Appeale, but vnto a generall Counsell. 

3. In the New Testament, regularly used to render 
Gr. cvvéSpov, Vulg. conctlinne, chiefly in reference 
to the Jewish Sanhedrim, or a meeting of that 
body. 

[In the MSS, and printed texts of the Vulgate, conciZinm 
and consilinsit are often confused ; in Acts xxv, r2 the Cle- 
mentine text has concilio, followed by the English versions, 
including x6rz and 2884, with counci?; but the oldest MSS. 
have consilio, the she ned rendering of ovpBovdtov. The 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels usually represent coucrinm by gemdt, 
but they, as well as the versions of the Psalter, havé some- 
times gePeaht, ‘counsel, advice’, implying that the trans- 
lator had conszlinut before him in the Latin, og. in Mark 
xiv. 55 (where consilitm is actually the reading of important 

SS. written in Ireland and England). In Matt. xii. 14, 
avuBovdoy édaBor, is rendered in the Vulgate cousilium 

JSaciebant, for which Tindale, Cranmer, and version of 1621 
have ‘helde a counsell’; current editions of x61r have 
‘held a council’, 1882, correctly, ‘took counsel’) 

* 4982 -Wycrir Acts v, 2x They clepiden togidere the coun- 
ceil [x388 counsel, Tinp., Cranat. counsell, Gexev. Council, 
Ahem, Councel, 16rx Council]. x6rx Binz Alark xiv: 55 
The chiéfe Priests, and all'the counsell [Wyct.: counceil, 
Tinp., Cran, counsell, Gee, Council, Rie. councel, 
moa, edd, of ‘x6xx &' RF. VY. council] sought for witnesse 
against, Iesus. -— Yo/e xi. 47 Then gathered y® chiefe 
Priests and the Pharises a councel [w. 77. as in last]. 1638 
Penit. Conf. viit. (1657) 273 The unclean person was con- 
demned by the Sanedrim or Council. 

** Uses derived from L. consdlizm, F. consetl. 
-. IT. An advisory or deliberative assembly. 

4. An‘assembly' or meeting for consultation or 
advicé,as a fareily council, a. coetncel of physiciais ; 
a:deliberative assembly; :° . 

ae 1278 [see in b]. -cxqoo Destv. Troy 1703 Then he 
somond all be Cite. “To a counsell to come for a cause hegh: 
c14s0 Merlin i, 2 In this maner the fendes helden a gret 
conseill, and seide, ete, - x6gx Hoxpes Govt, } Soc. v. § 6, 
79 The gathering together of many men who deliberate of 
what is to be done, or not to be done, for the common good 
~»is that which I call a Counsell. - oa fe: 

B. x485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 16 Thenne-the bourgoynons 
helden a counceyl. 594 Suaxs. Rich. 171, wi. ii. 78 But 
by the holy Rood, I doe not like these seuerall Councels. 
19726 Adu; Capt. R. Bayle 172,1 call’d a Council, to know 
what Course we should steer next. 1823 J. D. Hunter 
Mem, Captivity 25 Till their fate is finally determined in a 
general council of the victorious warriors, 8753 Stunts 
Const. Hist, I. xi. 356 No legislative act turned the witena- 
gemot into a‘feudal council, and..the feudal council into a 
parliament: Na) tas : . 

b- Great Council (in Eng. Hist.) : sometimes 
applied to-a Witena gemét or assembly. of the 
qwitaz, under the Anglo-Saxon kings ;-more fre- 
quently to the assemblies under the Norman kings 
“of ténants-in-chief and great ecclesiastics, out of 
which the. House of Lords: originated, and to 


| 
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occasional general assemblies of..the barons or 


peersin latertimes: Also-used of similar-national 
assemblies of other countries, as the Cortes of 


‘ Spain or Portugal. 


The last Great Council in England was that summoned by 


” Charles I at York in 1640, after the practice had been long 


Y Lett 


disused. The name, though proper to the assembly, is 
sometimes given to its constituents as a permanent body : 
cf. sense 6. So General or National Council. 

a. ¢ 1275 Lay. 2324 Pe men to gaderes eode an [hJeolde con- 
seil grete [¢zz0g muchel husting] be hehteste of pan londe. 
¢x1400 Maunpev. (1839) iii. 16 At his awtier pei holden 
here grete conseilles and here assembleez. 1456 Paston 
fo. 285 I. 392 Th’ Erle of Sar’ [Salisbury] in London 
--at begynyng this day of the grete Counsail. 1523 Lp. 
Benrners /roiss. 1. coxvi. 274 Ther was a great counsel! in 
Englande, on the orderyng of the realme, and specially on 
the kynges chyldren, 

B. 1425 Se, Acts Fas. [(1597)$ 52 Prelates, Evles, Barronnes 
and free halders of the King within the Realme. .ar halden 
to giue presence in the Kingis Parliament, and Generall 
councell. 1640 in Hardwicke State Pag. (1778) 208 In the 
Great Council of the Peers at York, Tuesday 25th September 
1640. — Sir T. Ror tb7d, 169 A grand council not called 
these three hundred yeare. 1647 CLarennon Hisé. Reb. .§ 
ps A new convention. .(that. .had not been practised in some 
hundreds of years) was thought of, to call a Great Council 
of all the Peers of England to meet and attend his majesty 
at York. 1875 Srupas Const. Hist. I. xi. 356 The witena- 
gemot .. now [Norman Period] subsisting under the title of 
the great court or council, forms a second circle round the 
sovereign. Under the Conqueror this assembly retained very 
much of its earlier character. .It was however rather a court 
than an organized council. 1876 S. R. Garpiner Puritan 
Rev, (1880) 110 The king had already [1640] called round him, 
after an obsolete precedent, a Great Council of Peers. 

e@. Cabinet Council: see CABINET 8, 8 b. 

2679-1726 [see CapineT 8b). 1827 Hatiam Const. Hist. 
(1876) III, xv. 188 The plans of government are discussed 
and determined in a cabinet council, 

d. See also Council of War 142, Common 
Council ts c. 

5. Phrases. Az, in, to, from council: i.e. the 
deliberative assembly, the council-chamber, and 
thence the consultation or deliberation that takes 


place there. (Cf. at church, school, etc.) 

a. [21300 Cursor AZ. 10696 (Cott.) Here-of in consail suld 
pai spek.) 1362 Lani. P. PZ. A. it. 95 pe king com from 
Counseyl [v.7. counseil, -ceil, -seyle, conseil, 2. conseille, 
C. consail}, and cleped aftur Mede. ¢1qg0o Sowdone Bab. 
363 The Pope. .dide calle than to counsaile Alle the Sena- 
toures of Rome. cxqso AZerlix ii. 28 Than wente the 
clerkes to counsell. 1539 Taverner Z£vasm. Prov. (1552) 
8 Come not to Sacre afore thou be called. «@ 1632 

ane Poems (1650) 81 You may at Revels, you at coun- 
saile, sit. 

8. 1647 Crarennon Hist. Red, 1, (2843) 27/2 The qualities 
and qualifications of the several persons in authority in 
court and council. 1671 Muton P. &. 1, 4o But in mid air 
To Councel summons all his mighty Peers, 172r De For 
Mem, Cavalier (1840) 50 The duke .. sat all night .. in 
Council with his privy councillors. 1821 Byron Mar. Fad, 
1,i, The Signory is deep in council. 1868 Freeman Norv. 
Cong. (1877) Il. x5 Great alike in battle and in council. 

III. A body of counsellors (or councillors). 

6. A body of men chosen or designated as per- 
manent advisers on matters of state, esd. to advise 
and assist a sovereign or ruler in the administra- 
tion of the government. In Zug. Hist. chiefly 
applied to the King’s Privy Councit (q.v.), in 
which sense it is still used in the Committee of 
Council on Education, and for the Channel Islands ; 
also in Orders in Council. 

a. [1292 Britton 1. Prol. 2 Par le assent de nos Countes et 
Barouns et autres de noster conseyl.] 1297 R. Grouc. 
(2724) 77 Po be conseil of Rome y leuede ys faire bi hest. 
1375 Barsour Bruce v. 480 His consell he assemblit then. 
1380 Wycur Sed. Wks, III. 514 Neiper be kyng ne his 
counsayl deede unrigtfully, ¢xqoo Maunnev. (Roxb.) xxv. 
r15 He schall schew it to be emperour, or to his counsail. 
1546 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 97 The lorde chaunsler 
with the dewke of Norfoke and other of the cownsell, 26x 
Corer., s.v. Consei? The principall Secretaries who euer 
attend his Maiestie in this Counsell. 

B..1535 Coverpate Daz. iii. 24 Then Nabuchodonosor.. 
spake vnto his councel and sayde. _xg98 Suaxs, Merry W.1. 
i. 35 The Councell shall heare it, itis a Riot. 26g2 Minton 
in Marvell's Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 9 If..the Councell shall 
think that I need any assistance. 1765 BLacksTone Com, 
I.2%2 The principal council belonging totheking is his privy 
council, which is generally called, by way of eminence, zhe 
council. , 1788 (tétZe) Report of the Lords of.the Committee 
of Council. .upon the Two Questions referred to them by his 
Majesty's Order in Council of the x4th of January last. 1867 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1877) I. iii..x12 The King and his 
Witan acted together .. they were his own: council. 1892 
(¢itle) Annual Report of the Committee of Council on Edu- 


cation. . ae 4 
b. In this. sense Cozzezl of State was also used, 


as it is still in speaking of France (= Cozseil 
@’Etal) ond other foreign countries. 

a.:x6xx Cotcr., Conseil des affaires, The Counsell of 
State’; the Priuie Councell; held ordinarily in.the Kings 
closet. 536 

B. 1654 CoKAINE Diaueat. 55 His Father-.who was the 
chiefe of his [the King’s] Councell of State.” 1670 R. Coxe 
Disc. Trade 2 Who are the Council of State in England? 
They are those Persons with whom the King pleases to Ad- 
vise and Consult in State Affairs’ 2709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 7.718 The org cere hath lately added 20 new Members 
to his Council.of State. 1825 A. CatpocLeucr 7rav. S. 
Amer. I. iv-96 (Brazil), An absolute hereditary monarchy, 
with‘a council of state, secretaries and boards for the ad- 


-ministration of the treasury, war, and home departments. » 


COUNCIL, 


_ ‘t&. Also in other obs, titles, as Secre¢ Covncil 
(in Scotl.), Council of Trade, ete. 

1633 Se. Acts Chas. J Act 5 It shall bee lawfull to him to 
have recourse to the Lords of secret Councell, x670 R. 
Coxe Disc. Trade 66 To have a constant Council of ‘Trade 
established by Act of Parliament. 1783 Gentl, Mag. LIT. 
u. 287 In ancient times, the sovereign frequently directed 
the principal manufacturing towns to send representatives 
to the Council of Trade. 

7. Sc. Hist. The Scottish Privy Council, the 
members of which, called Lords of Council, sat for 
judicial business during the vacation of Parliament ; 
also the Dazly Council, a body having civil juris- 
diction, created by Act Jas. IV, 1803, c. 58. 

In 1532, the functions of the latter body, together with 
those of the ‘Session of James I’ (Act 1425, c. 65), and the 
judicial functions of the Lords Auditors of Parliament (in- 
stituted 1968-9) were combined in the College of Fustice, 
also calle Court of Session, then created, To the ordinary 
judges of this court, called in the Act of 1532 Lords of 
Session, the King exercised (till 1723) the right to conjoin 
three or four ‘vther Lordes’ from the members of hisCouncil. 
Hence the judges of the court are styled Lords of Council 
and Session, and its records the Books of Council and 
Session, 

1472 Sc. Acts Fas. IIT (1597) § 49 Quhair ony partie fol- 
lowis ony action before the Lordes of Councell. 1489 — 
Fas. 1V,§ 12 That the said councel now chosen in this present 
Parliament be sworne,in the Kingis presence and his three Es- 
taites, 1503 — Fas./ V,§58 That there be ane councel chosen 
be the Kings Hienesse, quhilk sall sit continually in Edin. 
burgh. .to decide all maner of Summoundes in civill maters, 
complaintes, and causes dailie .. And sall haue the samin 
power, as the Lordes of Session. rsqo— Yas. V,§ 78 Of the 
admission of Notars, be the Lordes of Session. .It is statute 
and ordained that all Schireffes. . present their Clerkes and 
Notars in presence of my Lorde Chancellar, Presidente, and 
Lords of Councell, to be examined, sworne, and admitted. 
1593 — Fas. VT, § 191 The Lordes of Councell and session, 
sall na-waies graunt onie suspension or relaxation fra the 
horne, 2698 Sir J. Nispet (¢i¢/e), Some Doubts and Questions 
on the Law, especially of Scotland ; as also some Decisions of 
the Lords of Council and Session, 186r W. Bett Dicz. 
Law Scot. s.v., The Judges or Senators of the College of 
Justice are also called Lords of Council and Session. The 

Books of Council and Session’ is the name given to the 
records in which deeds, and other writs competent to be 
inserted in the record of that court, are registered. 

8. In Crown colonies and dependencies of Great 
Britain, a body assisting the governor in an execu- 
tive or legislative capacity, or in both. This 
survives in some of the United States, as Massa- 
chusetis and Maine, in the advisory body called 
the Governor's Council. 

[1606 in Capi. Suiith’s 1iks. (Arb.) Introd, 33 Us whom it 
hath pleased the King’s Majesty to appoint of the Counsel 
for the intended voyage to Virginia, 2607 /did. 54 Captaine 
Smyth was this Day sworne one of the Counsell, who was 
elected in England.} 1683 Cod, Rec, Pennsylv, I, i. Journal of 
theCouncell of the Province of Pensilvania. 1774 ‘l'. Hurcuin- 
son in P. O. Hutchinson Diary § Lett, (1883! I. 137 The 
House directed the Secretary of the Province [of Massachu- 
setts Bay] to deliver to me a paper addressed to the Governor 
and Council. 7839 Penny Cycl. XVV. 347/1 Malta is a 
crown colony, and the local government 1s conducted by 
a governor, who, in legislative matters, is assisted by a 
council of six persons nominated by the crown. 1857 
Lo. Canninc in J. B, Norton Zofes (1858) 74 The Governor- 
General in Council is sorry to see, etc, 1889 Whitaker's 
Almanack 433 Hong Kong..a Crown colony. administered 
by a Governor, aided by an Executive Council of six mem- 
bers, together with a Legislative Council of twelve members, 

9, In reference to foreign countries: The name 
of various deliberative and administrative bodies : 

e.g. Council of Ancients or Elders, C. of Five Hundred, 
the two branches of the French Legislative Body, under the 
Directory, 1795-99; C. of Conscience, in France, Spain, etc., 
a council in hich the king, with his confessor, and certain 
other persons, decided matters of religious or ecclesiastical 
incidence; C. of Ten, a secret tribunal of the Venetian Re- 
public from 1310-1797; Governor's Council (see 8). See 
also the quots. : 

1630 R. Fohnson's Kingd. § Comm, 239 (In Spain} mat- 
ters. .are handled in several! Councels, and they are seven 
in number, besides the Privie Councell ., The Councell of 
Spaine, of the Indies, of Italy, of the Low-Countries, of 
Warre, of the Order of Saint John, and of the Inquisition. 
Lid. 358 The Venetian hath two maine advantages above 
all other Princes; The one is, that they have a councell 
that is immortall. 7éz¢. 524 In this Councell called Divan 
(where audience is cpen to every suter) they [Turks] con- 
sult of Embassies .. of matters of State and of Soveraigntie. 
x659 B. Harris Parivat’s lon Age 108 The Spaniards, by 
the permission of the Counsell of Conscience, resolved upon 
it [2e. assisting the Huguenots in France]. 1670 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 443/3 The Council of Ten. .has forbidden all per- 
sons disguised to wear arms, 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5845/1 
(Berne) April 24 Upon the Death of M. Steiguer, a Senator 
or Member of the Little Council of this Republick, the 
Sovereign Council of Two Hundred assembled .. to fill up 
that Vacancy. 1748 P. Tromas Fraud. Anson's Vay. 322 
The [Dutch] Government of the ‘Cape is administer’d _b: 
eight Courts or Councils. z. The Grand-Council, or Col- 
lege of Policy, which consists of the Governor, and eight of 
the Company’s principal Officers, /éid, 324 The Common- 
Council {of which there is‘one in every Colony) is chosen 
every year by the Grand-Council. ‘x Hi Warson Philip II 
(1839) 135 This tribunal [the Duke of Alva’s in the Nether- 
lant] might well be called, as the Flemings térmed it, the 
Council of Blood. 1808 Edin, Rev. XII. 389 The Council 
of Ten..had encroached so much on the authority of the 
Doge, 1827 Scorr Nafoleon ii, The Council of Ancients 
had the power of rejecting the Le ger laid before, them 
by the Council of Five:Hundred. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 
125/2 The Council of Elders met at six o'clock in-the morn- 
ing of the 18 Brumaire at the Tuileries. ie oa 


COUNCIL, 


_ 10, .The local administrative body of a corporate 
town or city; also (since 1888) of-an English 
‘administrative’ county or district ; more fully de- 
scribed as dorough, town, city, county or district 
council; cf. also Comino Council, Select Council 
(15, below). ” 

+ @, 1428 in Surtees Mise.(18g0) 3 Pe Mayr and be Counsell of 
be chambre. x562 N. Win3er Cert. Tractates (1888) I. iii. 26 
To the honorableProuest, Baillies,and Counsallof Edinburgh. 

B. 1474 Se. Acts Fas. [IT (1597) § 56 In Burrowes .. there 
salbe of the auld Councell of the 3eir before, foure worthy 
persones chosen 3eirly to the new Councell, 158z SaviLE 
Tacitus’ Hist. 1. iii. (1591) 84. As they were in this per- 

lexity, the councell of Mutina increased their cares, 85 

T. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) II. v. iit. 232 The town 
council is the great ruling body of the borough. 1863 H. 
Cox Iustit. 1. ix. 730 The members of a Town Council are 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors, 1888 Loca? Gové. 
Act in Whitaker's Almanac 582/1 The original bill .. pro- 
vided for the establishment of district councils subordinate 
to the new county councils .. A measure will be introduced 
in 1889 providing for the establishment of district councils. 
Ibid, 582/2 As to the constitution of the county councils. In 
each administrative county a council consisting of a chair- 
man, aldermen, and councillors, will be established to be 
entrusted with the. .administrative and financial business of 
the county. The council will be constituted much like the 
council of a borough divided into wards. did. 584/2 The 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of each county borough 
acting by the council, shall be the county council for that 
borough. ‘ 

IL. A body of men associated with the president 
(or directors) of a society or institution, to consult 
upon its business and share in its administration ; 
a deliberative and administrative committee. [Jat- 
inized as conczlium, though properly belonging to 
L. consilium : in F. consezl.] 

[x662 Charter Roy. Soc, Erit societas de praeside concilio 
& sodalibus consistens, qui vocabuntur & nuncupabuntu 
Praeses, Concilium, & Sodales Regalis Societatis Londini, 
etc.) 3168 Grew Anat. Plants Pref, Ata Meeting of the 
Council of the said [Royal] Society the following Order was 
made, and entred in their Council-Book. 1806 Med. ¥rni. 
XV. 291 The Medical Council of the Jennertan Society, 
1842 Kudes Philol. Soc, iii, The Council .. shall consist of 
the President, the Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 1 or 2 
Honorary Secretaries, and twenty ordinary Members. 
1844- Camden Soc. Publications Pref. note, The Council of 
the Camden Society desire it to be understood, that, etc. 
1892 (fitle) The Metropolitan Auxiliary Council of the 
London Missionary Society, 

b. In University use. 

In the Scottish Universities, the General Council is the 
great deliberative body consisting of the members of the 
University Court, the professors, and graduates, correspond- 
ing in function to Convocation in the University of London. 
In the University of Oxford, the Heldomadal Council is a 
representative board which consults upon and administers 
the business of the University, and takes the initiative in 
all matters to be brought before the Congregation and Con- 
vocation. 

31854 Act 17-18 Vict. c.81 (Oxf. Univ. clcty § 5 Upon the 
ish day of the said Michaelmas term 1854, there shall be 
elected..a council, which shall be called the hebdomadal 
council, /did, § 6 If any person shall be elected a member of 
the hebdomadal council in two or more classes, he shall, 
when he first takes his seat in the council, declare under 
which class he desires to sit. 1873 Ladin. Univ. Cal. 43 
The General Council of this University, and the General 
Council of the University of St. Andrews jointly, return a 
Member of Parliament, 

12. In some of the Reformed churches: An ad- 
visory assembly of clerical, or clerical and lay, 
members, 

Congregational council, and National council, advisory 
or consultatory bodies organized by the Congregationalists 
in America. So Loudon Nonconformist Council, etc. 

13. Council and Session (Sc.) : see sense 7. 

14, Council of War. a, An assembly of officers 
(military or naval) called to consult with the 
general or commanding officer, usually ina special 
emergency. Also vary’ and fig. 

r6xa-8 Br, Harn id elect O. 7, xx. i, They may cail 
a council of war, and lay their heads together. «x67x Lp. 
Farrrax Jfem. {2699) 72 ecalled a Council of war, wherein 
it was debated, whether we should attempt those in the 
works, x8yg Lrotuore Warden xiv, Generals in their 
councils of war did not consider more deeply, 

Jig. 2708 Vannruon Confed. 1. i, What a pretty little 
pair of amiable persons are there gone to hold a council of 
war together! Poor birds ! 2850 W. B. CLarke IVreck Fav. 
220 We then held a ‘council of war’, in which it was agreed 
that all should keep as close to the rocks as possible. 

b. In some foreign countries: A body forming 
a permanent advisory committee or board on 
military affairs. . 

1g90 Sin R, Wittrams Briefé Disc, Wasve 17 All these 
Counsailes of warres both in Spaine and abroad, are expert 
and principall Captaines,’ 2653 H. Cocan tr, Pinto’s Trav. 
xi, 33 The General of Achem..assembled his Councel of 
War, who were all of opinion that the commenced siege was 
to be continued. #799 StrELe Tatler No.7 718 The Em- 
per fof Austria). .has advanced .. Count Henry Thaun to 

e..a Councellor of the Aulick Council of War. . 1838 
Penny Cycl, X. 65/1 [Prince Eugene} returned to Vienna, 
and_was appointed president of the council of war. We 

15. Common Council. a. Without special mean- 
ing :=General council; seer. .2 
: e290 S, Lng. Leg. 1.357 At pe commuyn conseil a day 

“\sehit Gregori a-ros sone, And.bad pe pope and is car- 

dinales graunti him ane bone, ‘a 1400-s0 Alexander 5303 

.All spritis in pis spclonk here speke pai to-gedire, Here is 


: 


paire comon consaile, - . 
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b. The administrative body of a corporate town 
or city; a town or city council. In England 
(since the Act of 1835) retained as a title only in 
the case of London; used in. some cities in U.S. - 

e.g. in Philadelphia the local authority now consists of the 
Select Cotincit and Common Council, called together the 
Councils, The Common Council is mentioned in Penn's 
Charter of 25 Oct. z7or; the Select Council, formerly a 
cours Sf Seerenen appears in the Consolidation Act of 
2 Feb. 1854. 

a. 2467 Ord. Worecesterin Eng. Gilds 387 Vf eny of the 
xlviij. persones chosen and named for the comyn counsell of 
the seid cite, discouere eny maner thing that ys seid at hur 
comyn counselle. 1486 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 47 To the.. 
common counesell of the citie of York. 1538 STARKEY 
ELngland 1. i. 9 To lyue other vnder a prynce or 2 commyn 
counsel in cytes and town: 

B. 1580 in Picton L’fool Manic. Rec. (1883) I. 42 At the 
request of Mr, Mayor and his brethren, together with the 
consent of the Common Council there in the Common Hall 
assembled. 1682 Lug. Elect. Sheriffs 38 Sheriffs of London 
have been always chosen by the Mayor, Aldermen, Common- 
Council, and Livery-men. 1712 Loud. Gaz. No, 5040/7 An 
act passed at a Court of Common-Council held for the City 
of London. 1810 WeLLIncTon in Gurw. Desf. V. 403 You 
see the dash which the Common Council of the city of 
London have made at me. 1889 Whitaker's Ali. 323 
Officers of the City of London..Appointed by the Court of 
Common Council. 

1887 City Gout. of Philadelphia 20 The Assembly for the 
transaction of business was called the Common Council. 
lbid. 5, ke etc. | 

+e. A meeting of such a body. Obs. 

1467 {see b above]. 1548 Hatt Chron. 170 The Mayre on 
y® next day..called a common counsaile. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 52? 4 As soon as he came into the Common 
Council. 

d. Hence Common councilman: 
CovunolL-MAN, 

16. Privy Council: see Privy. 

17. Comb. as counctl-door, -ground, -seat; coun- 
cil-book, the book in which the acts of a council 
are registered; the register of privy-councillors; 
council-day, the day on which a council meets 
for deliberation; council-fire, a fire kindled by 
the North American Indians when in council; 
council-general, a general or common council; 
council-hall, -room = CounorL-onamBer. See 
also COUNCIL-BOARD, -HOUSE, -MAN, -TABLE. 

1638 Sir L. Stuxerey Petit. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 


# The publick act registered in the *Council-book. 1848 


see under 


ACAULAY Hist, Lng, vi. (1872) 1. 324 Halifax was informed 
that his services were no longer needed, and his name was 
struck out of the council-book. 1876 Baxcrorr Hist. U.S, 
III. xvii, 256 The declaration was projected, executed, and 
entered in the council-books without any i peesios notice to 
Pitt. 1664-5 pape ay Amc rar Very constant he is 
on *council-days. 1682 Drynen Dk. of Guise v. i, To keep 
ards doubled at the *council-door. 2775 G. Jounson in 
Sparks Life Gory. Morris (832) I, 42 The Indians will not 
sit still, and sce their *council-fire extinguished, 1876 Ban- 
crorr “ist. U. S. IIL. =. 5 The Delawares, and the 
Shawnees, lighted the counci Phe, smoked the calumet, and 
entreated for peace. x8r7 Blachw. Mag. 1. 191/x A report 
made to the *council-general of Roepe in Paris, 2880 A. T. 
Drane S#, Cath. of Stena 537 Let him call a Council-general 
(Consiglio Generale) of the chief citizens and listen to their 
advice, 1843 Marryat 7. Violet xv,\We were. assembled at 
the *council-ground on the shores of the BuonaVentura, 2682 
Drvypen Dé, x Guise v. i, The *council-hall was hung with 
crimson round. 1842 Biscsorr Voollen Manuf. TI,117 The 
Duke of Wellington. .had proposed that both parties s' hould 
meet in the *council room, and calmly discuss the question 
before the ministers, 1725 Pore Odyss, vit, 5 Then to the 
*council-seat they bend their way, “x837 WHEELWnicut tr, 
Aristophanes V1. 238 Nor is there any council-seat, for this 
Is the third day and midst of Ceres’ feasts | 7 
Cowncil-board. The board or table at which 
the members of a council sit; hence, the council 
in session, the assembled body of councillors. 
xgox Lamparpr Archeion (1635) 116 To have his Causes 
determined ., at the Councell:board without open hear- 
ing. 15965 Suaxs., 1 Hes. ZV, w. iii, 99 [He] rated my 
Vnckle from the Councell-Boord, 1647 Crarenpon His? 
Reb 1. (384) 46/2 Acquainting his council-board. .with the 
indignities he had sustained. @1693 Lo, Detamer Wes. 
{2694} 40 Attendance at the Council-Board, x84z Macautay 
IV. Hastings Ess. 1854 I]. 655/2 When he landed from 
India. .he had. looked forward to..a seat at the Council 
Board, an office at Whitehall. 31896 Bancrorr Hist. U.S. 
V. x. 437 The president. .had no higher functions than those 
of the president of a council-board. ot 
Cowneil-cha:mber. An apartment appro- 
priated to the meetings of a council; the'place of 
consultation. 
x530 Parser. 208/1 Counsell chambre, chambre de pe 
ment, @1333 Lp. Berners Avon bexxiii. os4, he Aarons 
«-Went out of the counsell chambre. 1663 Perrys Dey 
(1879) III. x53 Thence ..to White Hall to the Council- 
chamber. 2708-94 Tucker Zé, Nat, (1852) I. 596 Irreverent 
methodism. ,rushes with saucy familiarity into the ‘council- 
chamber of heaven, 1886 Montey Pattison’s Mem, Crit. 
Mise. HII. 160 Those who ., fought in literature, in the 
coun abet in the field, against the Church revival of 
eirday.’ | - ~ a ae Se 
Council-house. A house in which a council 
meéets for deliberation ; in Scotland and elsewhere, 
a common name fora town-hall... °°; ane 
e€x340 Cursor M. 16094 (Trin.) Pilate .. 3ede_in to be par. 
Jour: Pat was a counsel hous-badde, 1395 Gower Conf, 
III. 18x That none but he be wepenles Shall come into the 
counseil hous. -xg26 TinpaLe Wee xe 23 Agr ippa and 
Bernice ,. entrede into the counsell housse with the cap- 


‘common-council-man. 


COUNCIL-MAN. 


ayn: 3894 Swans. Rich. IIT, m: v. 38 Thesubtill Traytor 
day had plotted, in the Councell-House, To murther 
me. 1760-72 tr. Fuan & Utloa’s Voy. (éd. 3) 11.32 On the west 
side which faces the cathedral, is the councel-house. x890 
What to see in Birminghant 6, The Council House. 
b. + Counsel-house-man, a town-councillor, 
1697 Lond. Gas. No, 3338/3 Coventry Nov. 1, The Mayor 
--Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Counsel-House-Men..met at St. 
Mary’s . 1915 Lid. No. 5377/1 An humble Address of 
the Mayor..Aldermén, Sherifis..Council-house-men..and 
Inhabitants of the City of Coventry. 
{Cownecilist. Obs. rare—). ‘[f£. Counom + 
-ist, after caronist, etc.] -One versed in the subject 
of ecclesiastical councils. : : : 
3642 Miron A fol, Smect. xii, I have not .. read more of 
the councils. .I should be sorry to have been such a prodigal 
of my time. .If ye provoke me. .I will in three months be an 
expert councilist, 
+Cowncillary, 2. Obs. [f, Counci+-any.] 
Ofor pertaining to counsel; advisory, ConsrLianry. 
x65x Honses Philos. Rud, Wks, (1842) 11. 260 Christ. .had 
not 2 royal or sovereign power committed to him. .but coun. 
cillary and doctrinal only. oe ‘ 
Councilling (kawnsilin), od/ sd. xonce-wd, 
[as if from a verb *couneil to-hold a Counor.] 
The holding of a council. , 
31870 Bryant /Uiad I, 11. 51 Shall all our councillings and 


all our cares Be cast into the flames? 

Councillor (kawnsilez), Forms: 3-7 as in 
CounsELtor; also 6-7 councellour, -or, 6~ 
councillor, [An alteration of the earlier word 
counsellor, through assimilation to coused?, When 
counsel (F. consezl), in the sense of an advising 
or deliberative body, came to be spelt cozzci/, 
counsellor (¥. conseilleur) in the sense of a member 
of such 2 body was conformably spelt couzcélor.} 
An official member of a council: a. of the council 
of state of a sovereign or ruler: cf. Privy Coux- 
OrLLor ; b. ofthe council of a colonial government, 
etc. ; C. of a town, city, county or district council, 
(esp. as distinguished from an alderman). 

a. [2340 Cursor AL. 3005(Fairf,) pe kinge[Abimelech]made 
him [Abraham] his counsalour priue. 1380 Sir Ferumb, 
2052 Charlis consailer am y priue.] cx4so0 Nom, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 684/18 (Nomina dignitat.) Hic assecretis, cown- 
cellere. xsr1-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c, 23 § 5 The Kinges 
Highnes shall, .direct his lettres missyves to twayn of his 
honourable Counseillours. 1586 Tiynxe in Holinshed 
Chron. 111. x499/t For his woorthenesse and merit advanced 
to the estate ofa councillor, 1613 Suaus. Hen, VIII, 1. i, 
2x9 One Gilbert Pecke, his Councellour. 2652 Sir E. 
Nicuotas in WV. Pagers (Camden) I. 286 To make Sir Geo. 

eret 2 counsellor..is not the way to recover the honour 
of the K.’s council. 165g Dicces Compl. Ambass.6 Any of 
her Ministers or Councellours. 1727 De For Syst. Magic 
Lik (840) 57 Wise princes always choose wise councillors. 
1845 S, Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 192 Among the im- 
penal councillors, difference of opinion prevailed. 1889 

Vhitaker's Alnanach 494 (Officials of the German Embassy 
in London] Councillor of Embassy. .Councillor and Director 
of the Chancery of the Embassy, _ 

b. 2608 EB. Wincriety Virginia in Capt. Smith's Wks. 
Introd. (Arb.) 76 So much differed the President and the 
other Councellors in mannaging the government of the Col- 
lonye. 1889 Whitaker's Alinanack 43% Straits Settlements 
+.The Government consists of a Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council of 8 members, and a Legislative Council 
of 8 official and 7 unofficial members .. the Resident Coun- 
cillor of Penang and Malacca having seatsin both Councils. . 

C, 1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 148 Heddes, coun- 
seylers and riless of the sayd cite. 1673 Rav Yourn, Low 
C. 422 Private quarrels .. are usually referred to ‘a Coun- 
cellour of the Parish. 1845 S, Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. 
III. 43: Their idea of the..dignity of the civil authority 
extended to the city councillors. (1863 H. Cox Jus¢i#. 11. 
ix. 730 The members of a Town Council are the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Councillors. 1889 Whitaker's Alutanack 
583/1 (County Councils) County aldermen and county coun- 
illors will be eligible for the coronerships, . 

Councillorship (kawnsilofi:p). [f prec. + 
-SHIP.] The office or position of councillor. 

3583 Srocier Civ, Warres Lowe C. 1. 57 b, His Counseller- 
ship of estate. xg96 Sir J. Suyrn in Lett. Lit. Afen(Cam- 
den) 95 In the whole course of your Sorell ie and 
managinge of affayres under her Majestie. 2 x626 Bacon 
Adv. to Villiers (J.), Of the great offices and officers of the 
kingdom, the most part are such as cannot well be severed 
from the counsellorship, 1830 Frascr's Mag. I, 157 Cham- 
berlainships, Councillorships, and Extraordinary Ambassa- 
dorships. 1854 H. Miner Sch. § Schm. (1858) 496, I even 
became political enough to stand for a councillorship, 

Cowncil-man. A member of a council, esd. 
of that of a corporate town; a cowricillor. és. 
exc. Hist. . ; Poy oe 

1659 W. Snerparp Corforations, ete. 57 To name the pre- 
sent Rayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Councel-men, and Officers. 
288: Brincerr Hist, Exchavisé 11. 28x The bailiffs and~ 
councilmen were summoned to appear personally at Rome. 

Co-mmon-cownecilman, A member of acommon 
council ; 1 common ‘councillor. - Now used of the 
city.of London, and common ia U.S. ; : 

#1637 B. Jonson Fall of Afortimer 1. i, 1, who am no 
x709 STEELE Tatler No. 3 - r Hs 

think fit. 


the Common-Council-Men of the said Ward shal 


ere Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 11. 127 [Vanity] qualifies 
t 


e common councilman to dictate measures of state, 1837 


Str Fs Parcrave Aerch. & Friar iti. B44) 79 As the stout 
reforming Common-Councilman said to ¢! 


€ spare conserva 


tive Alderman. 873 Ruskin in Contemp. Rev. XXI. 934 


‘Mr. Greg’s.. philosophy of Expenditure was expressed with 


great precision by the Common Councilmen of. New York. 


COUNCIL-TABLE. 


“Hence Councilmanic @. (U.S.) 
+ 1881 Philadelphia Record No, 3457.1 Charges..made by 
a councilmanic. sub-committee, : 

+ Cowncilship. Ods. = CounornnonrsH., 

2649 Sir E. Nicnotas in WV. Pagers (Camden) I, 130 Lord 
Cottington was yery much assisting to Mr. Longs Councell- 
ship ..which is ill resented by her and all the Kings party. 

Cowncil-ta‘ble. =Councr-Boarp.” a, /2. 
+b. The Privy Council. Ods. . , 

x62x G. Hakewn, K. David's Vow 230 They may sit 
with me, as it were at Counsel-table. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb, 1.(1843) 28/2 The council-table and star-chamber 
enlarge their jurisdictions to a vast extent. 2678 Marver. 


‘Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 325 How improper would it 


seem of a privy-counsellor if in the House of Commons he 
should not justify the most arbitrary proceedings of the 
council-table. 17xz Appison Sect. No, 6t Pp 2 Pronounced 
in the most solemn manner at the Council-Table, 2841 
Penny Cycl, XIX. 23/2 The privy council, or council table, 
consists of the assembly of the king's privy councillors for 
matters of state, A i 

Co-understanding: see Co- pref. 3a. 

Coundight, -dite, -duit, -dyte, obs. ff. Con- 
put, Conpucr sd. 

Coundue, -dye, var, of ConDUE v. Obs, 

+Co-une (kouyii'n), a Obs. rare. [f. Li co- 
=cont- together + 2422-25 one: cf. dvd-uze.] United 
together in one. 

x71 Ken Hymnariune Poet. Wks, 1721 II. 109 In thee 
Being and Love co-une the Blessed see. 

+ Co-u'ne, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *corndare, 
f, co- together + Ziave to unite in one: ef. L. 
adinaye in this sense.] ¢vans. To unite, com- 
bine. ee 
‘ 1627-99 Faitnam Resolves. xcv. 147 [They] are in Man 
one, and co-un'd together. @x64x Br. Mountacu Acts § 
Aon. (1642) 25 God and Man, co-uned in one Christ. 

Counfirie, obs. forin of ComFrey, 

‘axado Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 189 Venti major. .consolida 
maior. .gall, et angl, counfirie. 

Counforde, -fort(e, -found, obs, ff. Comrorr, 
ConFrounD. 

- Counge, obs. f, ConczE, leave to go. 

Co-uni'te, v. [f Co- 1+ UNITE v.] 

1. ¢vans. To unite together, conjoin. 

xggo GREENE O77, Fur. (1599) 23 This Gordion knot to- 
gether counites A Medor partener in her peerelesse loue, 
1894 Marrowr & Nasue Dido im. ii, Whom kindred and 
acquaintance co-unites, 1656 Trarr Comme, Roi. ivg With 
all the faculties of my soul concentred and co-united. "724 
Watertann Athan, Creed viii. 120 Making the Persons dis- 
tinct, but co-uniting them in glory, eternity, and majesty, 

2. ints. To enter into union. 

x60 Deser. Muture Hist. Europe 25 They quickly con- 
joyned and counited with them in marriage and affinity. 

So 'f Co-unite pa. pple. =co-united ; Co-uni‘tex, 
Co-w'nity, ; 

1548 Ubatt, etc, Zrasn. Par, Yohn 80b, That those also 
., might bee counite together. 1647 H. More Poems 237 
Sithall forms in our soul be counite, @ 687 — Antid. Ath, 
Scholia on App. 233 All things are so tender and loose that 
they seem to’stand in need of some immaterial director and 
co-unitor. xgix°Ken Christophil- Poet. Wks: 1721 I. 435 
Thou by Co-unity Divine, While One, wert Trine, 

Co-universal: see Co- pref 2. 

Counsel (kawnsél), sd, Forms: 3-6 con-, 
counseil, -seyl, -sail, -sayl, (-seile, -seille, 
+seyle, -saile, -saille; -sayle, etc.; also 4-5 cun-, 
cown-, koun-, kown-); 5-7 counsell, (-al, -all, 
ale; etc.); 4- counsel: about 40 variants. Also 
4-§ con-, coun-, etc., -cel, -cele, -ceil, etc.; 5-7 
councell, 6-8 -cel, 7-8 -cil: about 15 variants. 
[ME. coz-, counseil, -ail, -ayl, a. OF. conseél, cun- 
sed, in A¥r. cozenseil (= Pr. conseth, Cat. conséll, 
Sp. consejo, Pg. conseglo, Iteconsiglo):—L, con- 


‘stlium consultation, plan decided on as the result 


of consultation, advice, counsel, advising faculty, 
prudence ; a deliberating body, a council of state, 
war, etc.; 2 counsellor: a ‘word of the-same type 
as colloguivnt,connubium, ete. £. consulére to 
deliberate, etc., f- con- together + *sa/- a root 
found also ‘in cosszl, consuito, and prob. cognate 
with Skr. sav- to go. The various senses are 
retained-in French ; but in English, those meaning 


n deliberating body are now written Counem, by ~ 


' confusion with L. concéfizen.] 


I. 1. Interchange of opinions on a matter of 
procedure; consultation, deliberation, Zo éake 
‘counsel: to consult, deliberate. 

-era90 S. Eng, Leg. 139/202 A-mong bis Cardinales coun« 
seil bere was ienome. @ 1340 Hampotr Psalter xii. 2 How 
lange sali I sett counsails in my hert of diuerse thynges. 
e480 Merlin x. 141 After mete Arthur & Merlin went to- 

eder to. counseile. 1839 Brace (Great) Fok xi. 53 Then 

rom that daye forth they toke counsell together, for to put 
him to deeth, x68 Grarton Chvou, II. 258 There were 
great counsayles betwene the King and Jaques Dartnell, on 
the one parte, and the-Counsayles of the gond townes of the 
other part. 1596 Suaxs. x Hew. /V, Ww. iii. 11, I hold as 
‘little counsaile with weake feare, As you. 16x Brste Yob 
xxxviil. 2 Who is this that darkneth counsell by words with- 
out knowledge? 1910 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes.i: 9 No time 
.-for-that Counsel and Consideration which is requisite. 
1798 Soutuey Your of Arc yur, 576 Time was not for long 
counsel. 187 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 11 There are .. eras 
of counsel ord eras of execution. 31879 “Miss Yoncr 
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Cameos Sex. wv. vi. 72 He found old Lefévre, and took much 
counsel with 
_ ‘hb. Conference, conversation. Obs, rare. 

3380 Leber Fesu (ed, Horstmann)79 (Mitz.) Nuste no man 
3watit was, pat conseil longe ilaste. “Zéfd. 340 Pa comen be 
apostles, and pou3ten wonder bat he wolde suych conseil 
drawe Mid a womman pat sunfol was, 

2. Opinion as to what ought to be done given as 
the result of consultation; aid or instruction for 
directing the judgement; advice, direction. 

axaag Ancr. R.7o Ne no mon ne aski ou read ne coun- 
sail. c1290 S. Lng. Leg. 1. 113/169 Heo 3af him conseil 
pane wei to gon. ¢1380 Wvciir Wes. (1880) 315 ‘Triste we 
to god pat he wole 3tue us concelin bis. ¢ 2386 Craucer 
atelib. ? 207 Taak no conseil of a fool. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur 1.x, The kyng asked counceil at hem al. rgsqz 
Boorve Dyetary Pref. (1870) 226 Without the counceyl 
{547 counsell] of Mayster doctour Butte. 2579 Gosson 
Apol. Sth, Abuse (Arb.) 70 If plaiers take a little more coun- 
sell of their pillowe, they shall finde them selues to be the 
worste..people in the world. 65x Hospes Leviath, (1839) 
24x Counsel, is where a man saith, do, or do not this, and 
deduceth his reasons from the benefit that arriveth by it 
to him to whom he saith it. 275: Jounson Rambler Kio 
185 px The counsels of philosophy and the injunctions of 
religion. 1961 Hume Azst. Hug. I. vi. 142 Both princes .. 
hearkened the more willingly to the councils of Anselm. 
1874 Green Short Hisé. vill. 487 The failure of the more 
moderate counsels for which his own had been set aside. 

b. spec. in Theol. One of the advisory declara- 
tions of Christ and the apostles, in medieval 
theology reckoned as twelve, which are considered 
not to be universally binding, but to be given asa 
means of attaining greater moral perfection; so 
counsel of perfection, esp. in reference to Matt. 
xix. 21. Lvangelical counsels, the three obliga~ 
tions of voluntary poverty, chastity, and obedience 
to a religious superior (see quot. 1875). 

1380 Wycur Sern. Sel. Wks. Il 2 3if men wolen..kepe 
be counseilis of Crist, loke bat pei croken not from him. 
1480-1530 Aly. Our Ladye 139 By the nombre of xxii ys 
vnderstonde the x commaundementes and the xii counsaylles 
of the gospell. bid. 140 The commaundementes of oure 
lorde that all must kepe that wyll be saued. . The counsayles 
that longe to relygyous & to folke of perfeccyon. 1577 
Vaurrovituier Luther on Ep. Gal, 85 marg., The Papistes 
diuide the gospell into precepts and counsels, To the pre- 
ceptes men are bound (say they), but not to the counsels. 
1649 Jer. TayLor Gt, Exemp. Exhort. § 8 Although some 
men did acts of Counsel in order to attain that perfection 
which in Jesus was essential and unalterable. 1863 Krsre 
Life Bp, Wilson xii. 405 This ..which the tenor of her life 
may justify us in calling no extravagance of pietism, but a 
real counsel of perfection. 1875 Mannina Jftssion 11. Ghost 
xik. #30 But the life of counsels—that is the life of poverty, 
the life of chastity, the life of obedience, which is the life of 
the priesthood, and the life of those who enter convents. 
1885 Catholic Dict. 325/t The high estimation in which the 
Fathers held the evangelical counsels. 1886 Eart Srt.norne 
Def. Ch, Eng. us xvii. § 3.297 A tendency. .to elevate coun- 
sels of perfection into laws of bondage. 

3. The faculty of counselling or advising ; judge- 
ment ; prudence ; sagacity in the devising of plans, 
Obs, or arch. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 412 He was queynte of conseyl & 
speche, & of body strong. ax300 Cursor AT. 29205 (Cott.) 
Pe gift o wijt, of vnder-standing, 0 consail, 1382 Wyciir 
fsa, xi. 2 And ther shal resten vp on hym the Spirit of the 


. Lord. .spirit of counseil and of strengthe. ¢x400 Sowdoue 


Bab, 367 Tho by-spake a worthy man of counsaile, An Erille 
of the Senatouris, x535 Stewant Cron. Scot. Il. 457 Laulie 
and meik and of consall rycht gude. x6zz Bist Sob xii, 13 
With him is wisedome & strength, he hath counsell and 
vnderstanding., 3653 H. More Avtid. Ath. ni. i. (i712) 38 
Things are so framed that they naturally imply a Principle 
of Wisdom and Counsel in the Author of them, 

4. That in which deliberation results ; resolution, 
purpose, intention ; plan, design, scheme. 

1297 R. Grouc, (1724) a Hii .. were alle at conseyl to 
worry Engelond. 1382 Wycuir Ps, xxxii[i]. 11 The coune 
seill forsothe of the Lord withoute ende abit. ¢ 1430 Merlin 
xiv. 202 He ne kowde no counseile how he myght his londe 
deffende, 1534 Tinpare Acts ii, 23 Delivered by the de. 
terminat counsel] and foreknoweledge of God. 1548 Upatt, 
etc. Lrasm. Par. Pref. 5 His prouidence and consailles un- 
scrutable. 1600 Hotianp Livy vu. xx, 262 Would any man 
impute it rather to deliberate counsel], than to some fit of 
heat and follie? 1680 Burnet Rochester (x692) 84 We who 
cannot fathom the secrets’ of the Councel of God. 1842 
Myers Cath. Th, ut. § 15. 55 The secret counsels of the 
Infinite Mind. 5 Po eee oo 

+5. A private or secret purpose, ‘design, or 
opinion. Obs, (exc. asin d). |. : 

1300 Cursor Af. 316 (Cott.) His_consail will he naman 
tell. cxze3 2.2, Adit. P. B. 683 How my3t I hyde myn 
hert fro Habraham pe trwe; Pat I ne dyscouered to his corse 
my counsayle_so dere, 1473 Warxw. Chron, 9-There cown- 
selle was dyscoverede. 2868 Grarton Chron. Il. He Many. 
thought that-thys Duke was privie to all the Protectors 
counsayle. 1607 Suaxs. Cor, 1. ii, 2 They of Rome are en- 
tred in our Counsailes, And know how we proceede. 1652 
Neepnam tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 229 By diligent watchfulness 
discover their [Enemies'] approaches or counsels. ; 

+b. A matter of confidence or secrecy; a 
secret; a confidence. Obs: (exc. asind) =~ 

1300 Cursor M. 27886 (Cotton Galba) Dronkinhede.. 
mase oft kounsail,to.be talde. 1377 Lanai. P. PZ, B. xix. 
157 A pat wommen witeth may nou3te wel be conseille ! 
©3380 Szr Ferumb. 2784.To sayn-sop of by make, Hit ne 
‘may beo no consail; pe Sarazyns him habbep itake, ¢-1386 
Cuaucer Wife's: 7. 110 But natheles hir deg kay that sche 
dyde, That sche so longa counseil_scholde hyde. ¢ 1450 
Crt. of Love 722 But this is counsaile, keepe it secretly, 
(Qued she). ¢1460 Play Sacranz 522 Charge yow. euer- 


COUNSER. 


ychoon That x be conselle that we haue doon, 1530 PaLscR. 
208/r Counsell, secret, 1613 Massinctr Dé. Afzlan i, i, 
Nay, it is no counsel, You may partake it, gentlemen, 

+c. £1 coussel: in private, in confidence. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) xii. 137 He leet voyden out of his 
chambre all maner of men..for he wolde speke with me 
in conseill, 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx, i, Thenne sir 
Agrauayne sayd thus openly and not in no counceylle, x: 
CovernaLe ¥ob iy. 12 ‘Mhere is spoken unto me a thynge in 
ebuncell, 2398 Suaxs, Merry W. 1.1. 122 Shad. The Coun- 
cell shall know this, ad. ’Twere better for you if it were 
known in councell: you'll be laugh’dat. 2638 Forp Fanetes 
1. jii, A pastime smiled at Amongst yourselves in counsel ; 
but beware Of being overheard. 

a. + Zo keep or hold (a matter) counsel (later in 
corusel): to keep it secret (0ds.). Zo heep (4 hold) 
counsel; to observe secrecy (arch, and dzal.). To 
keep any one’s counsel: to keep a secret which he 
has committed to one (arch. or obs... To heep 
one's (own) counsel: to keep one’s own secret, be 
reticent about one’s intentions or opinions. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 27411 (Cott.) Pe sin pat said es to be 
preist he hald it consail ever in breist. cx4go Erle Tolous 
pee Madam, your trowthe ys plyght, To holde counsayle, 
bothe day and nyght. ¢1qs0 Merz i. 16 This may not be 
kepte counseill. 1470-85 Marory Avthur vin. xxxviii, He 
kepeth it no counceil but that he is a knyghte of Kynge 
Arthurs, Jéid. xu. v, Kepe hit in counceylle and let noo 
man knowe hit in the world. 1474 Caxton Chesse 16 It is 
comyn prouerbe that women can kepe no counceyl. e¢rggo 
Bate K. Fohan (Camden) 26 Kepe yt counsell, dane Davy 
Dyssymulacyon. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 
168 Three may kepe councell if twayne be away. 1576 
Freminc Panopl. Epist, 217 Women and children _keepe 
that in counsel whereof they are ignorant. 1602 SHAKS. 
Ham, w. iit. 11 Do not beleeue it .. That I can keepe your 
counsel, and not mine owne. 1611 BistE £ccdus. viit.'17 
Consult not with a foole; for he cannot keepe counsell. 
1641 Brome ¥ou. Crew 1. Wks. 1873 ILI. 374 We .. have 
kept all your councels ever since we have been Infant Play- 
fellows. r71x Appison Sgect. No. 12% 1, Lam the best Man 
in the World to keep my own Counsel. 2757 Foote Author 
1. Wks. 1799 I. 136 Don’t be afraid; I'll keep council. 1828 
Byron ¥1a2 1, xviii, I'm really puzzled what to think or say, 
She kept her counsel in so close a way. 31855 Macauzay 
Flist. Eng. WV. 584 William kept his own counsel so well 
that not a hint of his intention got abroad, . 

+6. Of counsel with or for (a person), 7#, with 
or fo (an act, etc,): in the counsels, confidence, or 
secrets of; one of the advisers of (a person); privy 
to (anact). Obs. 

3425 Paston Lett. No, 5. 1. 22, I prey yow, .that..ye will 
ire Sefenden the seyd sutes .. and ta be of owr counseill in 
these matieres, 1530 Pauscr. 424/r, 1 am cheife a [= of} 
counmeyie with one je suis de son segret priné, 1830 
in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 89 And noon of them 
other to blame or off councell wt that lewed dede. 15; 
Coverpate ¥od xxxvii. 15 Art thou of councel with Go 
1848 Upatt, etc. Zrasut. Par, Fok 20b, A thing privie 
and of councel to his first fault. 1368 Graton Chyon. 11. 
783 She was a[ = of] counsaile with the Lorde Hastynges to 
destroy him. 1633 Forn '7is Pity v. vi, Say, fellow, know'st 
thou any yet unnam'd Of council in this incest? 16B3 A. 
Snare Anat, Horse 1. i. (1686) 69 Aristotle.. was in his time 
thought to be the nearest of counsel to Nature, 1689 Tyya/ 
Bps. 3 This Writ was granted upon our Motion, who are of 
Councel for the King. 


IL. +7. An assembly or body of advisers, Ods, 


Now Councrn 4 and 6 qv. 

1297 (see Counci 6; also 4 and 6 for other quots.). @ 1300 
Cursor IM. 24793 (Cott.) His consail badd him for to faand, pe 
king of danemerk wit saand. ¢x305 Pifate 38 in £. E, P. 
(1862) 112 He wolde him sle, ac his consail ne 3af him no3t 
perto, 1549 CoveRDALE Lrasm, Par, iI. Ded. 1 The..whole+ 
some advyceand ministerie, of your noble uncle and counsail. 

+b. A single person with whom one consults 


or advises; a counsellor. Ods. 

31386 Cuaucer Aut.’s T. 289, I..tolde thee my wo As to 
my conseil and to my brother sworn, 1647 Warp Simp. 
Cobley 54 Will you follow your very worst Councell so farre, 
as to provoke your very best? 1654 Sir E. Nicvoras in N. 
Papers (Camden) II, 134 Lo. Digby was soe much the ablest 
Councell to the King. ’ 

8. A body of legal advisers, engaged in the 
direction or conduct of a cause, (Usually a col- 
lective plural, but sometimes treated as a numeral 
plural; formerly, in ‘to desire the benefit of 
counsel’, ‘to be allowed counsel’, etc., treated as 


a collective sing. : ef. quot. 1681.) 

(In this sense erroneously stated in many legal text-books 
to be ‘an abbreviation of coussellor'.) . 

1393 Gower Conf. IIL, 155 Help, thet I hadde counseil 
he Ze tipont the trouthe of my matere, And Julius with 
that anone Assigned him a worthy one. , 1425 Pastor Lett. 
No. 5, 1. 20, I have, by advys of counseil] in making a pro- 
curatie to yow. 3592 GREENE Aré Conny Catch, u. 35 
Carefull to see his counsell, and to ply his Atturney, 1642 
Perxins Prof. Bk. xi. 341 As shall bee devised by the 
Councel! learned in the Law, 1666 Pepvs Diary (1879)1V. 
219 The Lords did insist that he should have Counsel, 
which the Commons would not suffer. did. IV. 280 The 
second of our three Counsel was the best. 2681 7rvai 
‘S. Colledge 9 In Misdemeanour Councel is to be allowed 
for the Prisoner, but not in Treason. 1709 CALVERLEY 
in’ Vorksh. Diaries (Surtees) 11. 122 Council. for Mr. 
Hackett: were lawyers Adams and Wickham .. for Mr. 
Wilson... councils, Mr. Thornton of-Leeds, and Mr. Raw. 
son of Bradford. ‘1739 Cisper Afol. (1756) 11. 62 Two of 
the learned Council against us came afterwards to be ‘suc- 
cessively Lord Chancellors, 1837 -Penny Cycl. VILL. 106/2 
The duty of counsel is to give advice in questions of law; 
and to manage causes for clients. ‘hey are styled common 
law, equity, or chamber counsel, according to the nature of 
the business they pransact, 1883 Sir ‘T. Mae Ld. 


" COUNSEL. 


Lyndhurst v. 136 The most formidable array of counsel 
that was ever banded together for a criminal prosecution. - 

b. as sing. (rarely with pl. covnsels): A single 
legal adviser} “a counsellor-at-laiv, advocate, or 
barrister. © an = 
. 1709 {see prec.}, 31712 SreELe Spect. No. 429 Because a 
“Council of the other Side asserted it was coming down. 1789 
T: Jerrerson IW rit, (1859) III. 37 They have..charged one 
of their ablest counsels with the preparation of a memoir to 
‘establish this. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Jforal 7. (1816) 
I. xii. 99 An advocate. .the first counsel in Edinburgh. 

ce. King’s (Queen's) Cotssel: barristers ap- 
pointed (on the nomination of the lord-chancellor) 
counsel to the crown;. they take precedence of 
ordinary barristers, and wear a silk instead ofa stuff 
gown ; also a member of this body. (Abbreviated 
K.C., Q.C.) ; 

3689. Tryai Bps. 2 It is our Duty, who are the King’s 
Councel..to prosecute such kind of Offences. 1797 WoLrE 
Tong A xutobiog, (1828) 79,1 wo lawyers of great eminence .. 
King’s Counsel. 3863 H. Cox Justit. 1. iii. 375 Queen's 
Council or her Majesty’s Counsel..as servants of the 
Crown, must not be employed in any cause against its 
interest, without special license of the Crown, which is how- 
ever never refused. x892 Newspr., Mr. Lockwood, Q.C. 
defended. ak 

9. Comb., as counsel-givér, -giving, -heeping; 
counsel- keener, one who is entrusted with 
designs, secrets, etc. by another ; a confidant. 

1535 CoverDAte 2 Chron, xxii, 4 They were his councell 
geuers after his fathers death, 2588 Suaxs, Tit. A, 1. iti. 
24 And Curtain’d with a Counsaile-keeping Caue. 15397 — 
2 Hen. IV, 1, iv. 290 And looke whether the fierie Trigon 
. -be not lisping to his Masters old Tables, his Note-Booke, 
his Councell-keeper? xg9x Percivar. Sf. Dict., Abogacta, 
pleading, counsell giving, the profession of an aduocate. 
1622 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 476 She was not of .. my 
counsell-keepers, 1828 C. Worpswortn Chas. J 246 That 
counsel-giving to the King. 

Counsel (kawnsél), v. Forms (more than 
30): 3 conseill-en, 3-6 vars, in con-, coun-, (4-5 
cown-), -seil, -sail(1, etc., as in sb,; 5-6 coun- 
sell, 4— counsel. Also 4-6 counceil, -cell, -cel, 
etc. [ME. consedllen, a. F. conseiller (=Pr. cos- 
seillar, cosselhar, OSp. consejar, It. consigliare) :— 
late L. constlidre, for cl. L. constlé@rié to be a 
counsellor, to counsel, f. comszlinm: see sg 

lL. To counsel a person: to give or offer (him) 
counsel or advice; to advise. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 214 He bygan hem rede; And in 
pys batayle to conseyly, and pes wordes seyde. 1300 
Cursor M. 7 ot (Gétt.) Comyn 1am pe to consayle, pu folu 
it, and it sa e vayle, .1340 Hampote Pr. Conse, 248 To 
counsaile pam pat askes counsayle. ¢xq450 Sé, fai hbert 
(Surtees) 3817 He counseld pe childes fader, 2474 Caxton 
Chesse 25 ‘Theyr offyce is for to counceylle the kyng. 2535 
Act 27 Hen. VIII, ¢, 27 Ye shall truly councell the king an 
his chauncellour. in al thinges concerning the same. _ 1607 
Suaxs. Cor, ut. ii, 28 Pray be counsail’d. 2789 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life §& Writ, UW. 71 [He] has neither 
sense to counsel himself nor to choose counsellors for him- 
self, much less to counsel others. 1842 Lyrton Zanoné 
27 Since we have thus met, I will pause to counsel you. 

b. with constructions and adverbial extensions, 


ler terms, 1863 Mrs. C, Crarke Shaks. Char. ae 376 
ni : 


(Srising out of x, by suppression of the personal’ object, 
and leadit 


2395 Barsour Bruce xu. Wy, And as he consalit, thai haue 


a, with: the. matter expressed by a sentence, 


1340 Hamrote Px. Conse, 3937 Som ‘clerkes counsailles 
Pat-we it spare and reserve halely, 
ANGL. P, Pe, Cote 20t Ich conaates for comune 
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counseilide [1388 took céuncel at] entrailis,-°x328 GARDINER 
in Pocock Ree. Ref. 1.1. 2x67 He could no less do than to 
counsel‘other thereupon. 1547 Hoorer Ausw. Bp. Win- 
pay belr Ba bor (Parker Soc.) x4 Moses. .counselled the 


thereupon advised his-subjects what was to be 


done. of F 7 

+5. vefl.. To take counsel with oneself; to con- 

sider; also = next. Cf. to advise oneself, B. se 

consetller, Saviser. Obs... a, 
ex290 5. Eng. Leg. I. 122/552 Of ower olde lawes transcrit 

e me take And pare-oppe ich chulle conseillen me 3wuche 
eon to for-sake. .ax300_Cussor M. 5509 (Cott.) Sir consail 
yow, and pat bi ‘Was’ neuer nede of consail mare. 
2393 Gower Cou/, III. 199 He thought he wolde him first 
counseile With Apollo. ; : 

+6. iztr. To take counsel with others ;-to con- 
sult, deliberate. Ods. . 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 9 Our Kyng..vnder feng hym fayr 
ynow, and conseilede of be cas. a@zgoo Cursor AL, 14386 
(Gétt.) Ppa consailed paim emang Him ouber for to heued or 
hang. ¢1x380 Wycur Serm. Wks. I. go Synful men 
shulden conseile with preestis, and take of hem medecine to 
fle more synne. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 The saide governours 
of Rome..saiden they wolde counceile togither and advise 
aday. ¢1S00 Afelusine 236 Ye muste counseyl! emong you, 
& take your best adwys. arxsss Latimer Serm. & Kem. 
(1845) 360 Wives must counsel with husbands,” 1612 Dray. 
ton Poly-olb, i. 2 Those Druides ..dwelt_in darksome 
Groues, there counsailing with sprites. 1795 SoutHEY Foax 
of Arc 1x. 64 Counselling They met despondent. 

+Cownselful, z. Os. [f. Counsen sd. + 
-FUL.] Full of counsel; able to give advice. 

1948 Haut Chron. 196 The right counsailful facultie of 
Decreesof the universitie of Parys. “s 

Counsellable, -elable (kaunsélab’l), a. [f 
COUNSEL 2. + -ABLE.] . 

1. Open to counsel ; willing to be counselled. 

1530 Lynvesay Zest. Papyngo 515 Allace! that daye had 
he bene counsalaby!l, He had obtenit laude, glore, and 
victorie, ¢z6x0 Sin J. Metvin Alem. (1683) 135 His 
pint engaged also to me to be secret, constant and 
counselable. 1679 J. Goopman Penit. Pardoned im. iii. 
(1713) 310 He requires a perswadable counsellable semper 

oy Ofthings: To be recommended ; advisable. 

1644 Cras. I Let. in Carte Ormonde (1736) 11, App. 6 In 
case the Rebels here clap up peace with me. . which possibl 
were not counsellable for me to refuse, 1655 Sir E. 
Nicuotas in V. Pagers (Camden) II. 306, I know it is very 
councelable to vnite all factions against the present vsurper. 
2668 Crarennon Vind. Tracts (1727) 73 His Majesty found 
it most counsellable to resolve to e a defensive war. 

Counselled, -eled, 42/.a. [f. Counser v.] 

+1. Advised, determined, come to a decision, 

1525 Lp. Berners Froiss, 11. lxxvii. [Ixxiii.] 229 ¥¢ Erle 
of Foyze..was scone counsayled in hymselfe. 

2. Advised, recommended to be done. 

2661 Boyie Style Serigt, (2675) 33 Those armies would 
probably hinder the counselled retirement. 1700 Drvpen 
Fables (J.), His counsell'd crime which brands the Grecian 
name. 

Counselless (kaw nséllés), a. ff CounsEL 
5b. +-LE8S.] Void or bereft of counsel. : 

¢1300 Proverb, Verses in Rel. Ant. 11.15 King conseilles, 
Bissop loreles, Wumman cles. ¢3x400 Berynt 2313 
Ffor her I have no ip ; but am al counselles. xs93 
Muwpay Def. Contraries 82 Some coward, hart-lesse.. or 
councel-lesse creature, 2877 Mus. Otsrnant Aakers Flor. 
xi, 264 Leaderless, counselless as they were. 

Counselling, -e (kau'nsélin), v/s. [f. 
CouNSEL v.+-ING1.] The action of the verb 
Counsen ; giving or taking of counsel ; advising. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 202 Pe comen wele was 
paied of pat gonseilyng pat it were not delaicd. ¢2386 
Craucer I¥ife's Prol. 67 But conseillyng is nat [v.7 nysno) 
comandement, a 1833 —- Gold. Bk. AI. Aurel.(1546)G b, And 
x. M. counsailynges wolde be holden vpon eche of these 
thinges. 1607 Hieron IVks. I, 359 What counselling with 
lawyers before engrossing. «@ 1849, Pot Dickens Wks. 1864 
IIL. 476 The counsellings alluded to might be those of that 
gentleman with Rudge. . : 

Counselling, -eling, Af/.a. [f. as prec. + 
ine2,] That counsels;. advising. . - 
~ 1628 Barve Aficrocosm.; Medling Man (Arb.) 89 A serious 
and counselling forchead, : : 

Counsellor, -elox (kau'nséle1), Forms: a. 3 
Iunsiler, 3-4 consiler, -seiler, 3-5 -seyler, 4 
eunsaylere, conseiller, .-sailler, - counsellere, 
-ceile(e)r, 4-5 conseilere, .counseiler(e,;. 4-6 
counseler, -sayler, 4-7 -sailer, 5 counseiller, 
-celler, §-6 sulere, 5-7 counselier, 6 conseylyr, 
counseyler, -seler, -sellar, -celer, Also 8. 4 con- 
seillour, -seilour, -seylour, counseilor, -selour, 
-celour, 4-5 counseilour, -seillor, 4-6 -seillour, 
-sailour, -saillour, -seylour, 4-8 counsellour, 
§ conseyllour, counseyllour, . cownselour, °6 
counsaylour, cownssylour, 6-7- counsailor, 
councellour, --or, 6~ counsellor. Ei. cotta 
seiller{e, eté., a. OF. conseillere (nom.), and ME, 
counseillour,.2.. OF, conseiljeor kortinn re- 
Spettively:—L.- consifidtor , and . consi 


ike counsel, formerly also s| 


] t‘connceler, councellor, etc.} 
since ¢ 1600 these forms have 


n differentiated from cozn- 


- sellor- under the > type A couse -28 official counsellor, 


member of a ‘co 


1: One who counsels or sdvisess :an‘adviser. 


Qe, @1225 Aucr. R. 410 Lune is his chaumberling, & his 


kunsiler, cazgo Afcid. Afaregrete (1862) 38:Awel ye euele 
consilers, ‘a x300 Cursor MM, 9314 Hos Mee sal him clep.. 


: iatoren, 
: arent tote constlidre to COUNSEL,.advise.. : 
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Ferliful and conseiler [v.>. cunsaylere, counsellere), ¢1380 
Wyeutr Sel, }ks, ILI, 29 He cursip her wickide counceileers, 
3385 Criaucer L.G.1/.1550 Hips. & Medea, Frely 3af heto 
hire conseylerys [v.». counselleres,-selers, -scleris, conscillers} 
Giftys'grete. “c14s0 Merlin iv.’ 68, I may never haue reste 
for hym, and Vifyn-hys ‘counseiller. « ¢ zee “Lancelot 1706 
An agit knycht to be thi consulere,. 1338 Starkey Zneland 
1. 1, 24 Hys wyse conseylyrs and polytyke men. rgsz Apr. 
Hamitton Catcch, (1884) 38 God .. misteris na counsellar, 
x6xz Brpre 2 Chron, xxii. 3 His mother was his counseller to 
doe wickedly. --.  - : Sei w 
B. are Cursor MM, 9822 (Cott.) To nam haf farliful he . 
sal, and consaillur [v.7. consaylour, counsellour, councelour] 
man sal him cal. 1413 Lyoa. Pilger. Sowdle 1. i.(1859)1 That 
lady that was thyne helper and thyn counseillour._ 1538 
Upait Erasm. Par. Pref. 8 Suche noble and sapient Coun- 
saillours. 1586 J..Hooxer Girald. fredin Holinshed I. 
128/1 They are also. called councellors, because they are 
assembled and called to the parlement for their aduise and 
good-councell, x6zz SHaxs. Wint. T. u. ili. 55 My selfe 
your loyall Seruant, ior Physitian. Your, most obedient 
Counsailor, 1694 R. L’Estrance Fables xxi. (1714) 29 Let 
All Men of Business be Councellors, Confidents, etc, x72 
Pore Odyss. xvu. 81 His father's counsellours, rever'd. for: 
age, 1951 Jounson Rambler No. 87 ut The inefficacy of 
advice is usually the fault of the counsellor. x88 Disrarcr 
Lndym. xvi, Above all, she was a first-rate counsellor in 
ae xe Cc PR, dii(i). 24 In thy testimonies 
fig. 1, OVERDALE Ps, cxviii[i]. 24 In thy testimonies is 
my delice they-are my councelers. tn Barrer Theor, 
Warres v. iii. 180 Hatred and feare be two bad Counsellors 
in warre. .1605 Suaxs. Mfacb. v. iii. 17 Those Linnen 
cheekes of thine Are Counsailers to feare. 1838 Lytton 
Leila 1. v, Fill out the wine—it is'a sdothing counsellor, 
and I need it. noe . 
2. An official counsellor; an adviser of the sove- 
reign, a member of the King's Council; “In this 


sense spelt since 16th c. CouNncILLOR, q.v. . 
3. (More fully cozdssellor-at-law.) “Oné whose 
profession is to give legal advice to clients, and 
conduct their cases in court ; a counselling lawyer, 
a barrister or advocate. arch. in Eny. use; still 
used in Ireland. In some of the United States, an 
attorney admitted to practise in all the courts. 
s3x Dial, on Laws Eng. n. xix. (1638) 92 -What is the 
Counsellor in that case bounden to him that he gave coun- 
sell to? r603z Suaxs. Afcas. for AM. 1. ii, 109 Good Counsellors 
lacke no Clients. 1632 Star Cham, Cases (Camden) 111 
Mr Tuke the elder ingrossed the said Butler’s answere with 
his own hand, and gott a Councellor's hand thereunto, 
2648 Litty Astrol, Prediction 64 note, A Counsellor at 
Law, very_learned and in great. practice. 1779 Map. 
D'Arsiay Diary Oct., A rich counsellor, learned in the law, 
but, to me, a dsplestinig man, 182g Scott Guy A. xxvii, 
Mr. Counsellor Pleydell. 1877 Blackie’s Pop. Encyel. Il. 
704{x A counselior at law, named Mailet, who lived in the 
reign of les I. 1891 Afurray's Mag. Dec. 977 (Tivo 
Irish Stories) I'm goin’ to be med a barrister, or, as we call 
ithere,acounsellor, ee gs ; : ‘ 
+4. One who consults or asks counsel. Obs. vare,’ 
ae Cath. Angt, 78 Cownselour, gui petit consilium. 
ounsellorship (kawnsélosfi:p).., [f prec. + 
-sHiP,] The office of counsellor; formerly = 
CoUNOILLORSEHIP, q.v. ee ae) 
+Counselment. Obs. rare. [2.. OF. con 
seillement; see COUNSEL v, and -MENT.] - Coun- 
selling, consultation, deliberation, conference, 
123 Frtzuens. Sv7v.'27 Than shall'there be no ‘counsel. 
ment of the sutours, : ape 
Count (kaunt), sJ.1 ‘Forms: -4~6 counte, 5 
cownte,. 7 cownt, 5- count. . Also .8.- 5-6. 
compte,(6 coumpte, S¢.comp), 5-9 compt. .[ME., 
counte, a. OF. conte, cunte=It. conto :—late L.. cont, 
putunz calculation, reckoning, f. computare to cal- 
culate, reckon; see.next, The spelling'of the F. 
was refashioned in ry4thc.,, after L., as. compie, 
and this form became frequent also in Eng. from 


the 15th to the 17the,] : ae 
1. The action or process of counting; a calcula- 
tion, computation, reckoning. - . los 
Out of count $ beyond calculation, countless, incalculable, 
To put one out of counts i.e. out of one’s*reckoning. 
To keep count’ to keep up the”reckoning of a ‘series of 
things;’so fo Jose count,. - “" ow, . we ae 
c1330 R- Brunne Chron. (1810) 136 To .pe houses of 
Chartres tuo bousand mark bi counte. a a lexander 
3614 Mare ban a stanecast at a count be-fore his knigtis all. 
3530 Patscr. 209/2 Count, a rekenning, compte. .x39x 
Suaxs. Tivo Gent. u, i. 62 Infinite..because .. out of all 
count. © x609 Binzz (Douay) IT, 1093 About this time. the 
count of seventie wekes-begane, according to the prophecic 
of Daniel; 1658 W. Burton /¢in. Anton, 31 The count of 
all their Journeys -throngh’ all Italy, -beginning‘at it.[{the 
Milliavriunt anureum). 1768 in Wesley's ral. 25 May, So 
many..that they are out of count. . od. One box of voting 
paces was omitted, and’ a second count will be necessary. 
‘kept count‘of the meteors till midnight, when they became 
so numerous that I Jost count of thementirely; ~-' °° 
-Ae tg Pad Rom, Rose soz9 Ther nys compte ne mesure.. 
#1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh. Af, Aurel. (1546) P vb, I de-. 
maunded then to haue a compte of the people. « x639 
Srottiswoon Hist. Ch, Scot. 1. (1677) 13 Contrary to the, 
Paschal compts, and Synodal‘Deerees of the Bishops, “1830 
Tennyson Pocmts 109 Thou hast no compt of years." - . 
b. Count-out: the action of ‘counting out’ the 
House of Commons, or, causing’ its adjournment, 
when there are fewer. than forty members present. 
see Count:z, 1c. . Also simply cozezt. : 


-1862 Sat. Rev.'18 Feb. 153 At one time therewas imminent. 
risk-that the Address of condolence would evaporate in a: 
count-out. -x892 /éid. 19 Mar.-315 The evening sitting, 
succumbed to acountattenoclock.” --- + 5 °° ¢ 


*skill-and: diligence. - 1879 Cassed?’s Techn. Educ. 1V. = Ir 
e: 


.-. oun, <- 
"2: The “riumetical” tesult-‘ of ‘reckoning; the 
number reckoned up, the reckoning ;"the sum total: 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg..197/3 They moche’ doubied that 


they shold'not 1 aed theyrcounte ne tale. xg70 Tunserv, | 
01 


Disprayse of Woman (R.), Tet Creside be m compt and 
number of the mo, * @ 1632 T. Taytor, God's Fudgent. ts be 
xxvii: 103 Among the bed-roll of sinnes.. Perjury is one of 
the count. ‘ei745 Swier Wés. (1842) H, x21 Which ..will 
by a gross computation, very near double the count. 1832 
Vennyson Dream of Fair Wonets 201 Heaven heads the 
count of crimes with that wild oath. = wipe 

_ _b. In the measurement of yarns: The number 
of hanks contained: in a pound-weight. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VIII. 97/x (Cotton-spinning) It will be 


seen that the price’of the same 'couué [of yarn] is greater for" 


water twist-than for-mule twist. 1877. Daily News 22 Oct. 
6/7 According to the present scale, a man who. spins fine 
counts.earns much higher wages than the man who sping 
‘coarse counts, though the work .. sometimes requires equal 


Yarns are designated according to the cout, or num 
of hanks of 840 yards, in each pound weight. 

8. ‘A reckoning as to money or property ; a state- 
ment .of moneys received and expended (esf. by 
a steward or treasurer) ; = Account sé. 2. 

22325 Song Poor Husbandnt. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 52 

thus y kippe ‘ant cacche cares ful colde, Seththe y counte 
ant cot hade to kepe.’ 2399 Lane. Rich. Redeles 27 Whane 
the’ countis weré'caste. 1523 Lo. Berners Fvoiss. I. cxv. 
197 Jaques Dartuell had .. assembled all the reuenewes of 

faunders, without any count gyuen. 1628 RuTHERFORD 
Lett, iii, (1862) I. 42 The count of sin ye will not be able to 
make good before God, except Christ both count and pay 
for you.” 2869 dct 32-3 Vict. c. 116 § 7 Thé grantee being 
‘always ‘bound .. to hal count and’ reckoning with the 
grdntor for the same, i 

B. ex4zg Wrntoun Crov. vin. xxiv, 33 De nest compt, bat 


r 


. bat Schyrrawe baré’Suld gyue. 2875 Ase. Parker Corr. 


76 In time of visitation and examining the comptes. 1605 
HuaAics. Mach. ¥, vi. 26 Your ts euer, Haue..whut is 
theirs in compt, To make their Audit at your Highnesse 
pléasure. , x6x0 Aestrio-iz. 1. 240 Look, Steward, to your 


‘compt.--ax764-Lioyp Kam. Ep. Wks. 1774 IL. 62 Robert 


_ of thine‘ will 


joins compts with Burnam Black. : . 
4: fig: Account of stewardship, answering for 
conduct, reckoning ; =Account sb. 8. arch. 
+ 1483-Caxton Cato Aivb, To the ende that thou mayst 
¢ Counte whan thou shalt be required. 1552 LynpESay 
‘Tragedic 304 3¢ sall be callit to 30ur count Off euerilk 
thyng belanging to jour curis, 1598 Yone Diana 169, I doe 
‘wish, that’ Loue may take A: narrow count of thee heere- 
after, 1848 Kinosuzy Saint's Trag. 1. vi, Till I shall 
render Count of the precious charge, 
B. x08 Fisner -Wé5, (1876) 179 YF the clergy lyue .. in 
smaner as they. shold gyue no compte of theyr lyf past. 1556 
Lauper Dewtie of Ryagis 47 Kyngs sall geue ane compt 
tharefore-In presens of the kyng of glore. 1604 Suaks. 
Oth, v. it. = ‘When we shall meete at compt, This looke 
hurle_my. Soule from Heauen. 186r Lo. 
Lytron & J. Fane Tanuhduser 66 Oh, if it be against high 
Heaven, to Heaven Remit the compt ! : 
.§, @ Estimation, esteem, consideration ; b. The 
act: or ‘way of estimating or regarding ; estimate, 


regard, notice, note; = Accounn sb, 11-14; esp. 


in phr. 20 take, make, set (no) count of (upon, by). 
arth,» +--+ . . . : 
1475-Bh; Noblesse 31 Lhey set no count ne prise of it. 
1529 More Com/agst. Trib. ut. Wks. 1239/1 Though in the 
compt of the world it seme to come by chaunee of warre. 
1gss Mardle Fdcious 1, vi. 109 Thei..make compte of, their 
‘wiues’ and their children in commune. ‘ts7o Ascuam 
Scholim, (Arb.) 82 They make no counte of general] coun- 
‘cels, 1896 Spenser /. Q..1v. x. 18 Some other, that in‘hard 
assaies Were cowards knowne, and little count ‘did hold. 
x647 [see sense 6}. 1823 Lanis Elia (1860)'45 In proportion 


-as the, years both lessen ahd. shorten,’ I set ‘more count 


upon thei? périods:” 1833 Mrs.‘ Browntnc Prometh. Bd. 
Poems r8g0 I,,z50 Of miserable'men, he’ took no count. 
‘x856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, III. w- xiv: § 37 It has missed 
count of exactly the most important fact. °1884 Zimcs 
"Weekly ed.) 10 Oct. 2/2 Ireland may be left out of count. 

< Caxton Curiail 4The courte maketh ouer mache 
scompte of thys fortune. 1560 Wuirenorne Arte of Warre 
G573) 49 b, A good Capitayne. .ought not tomake a coumpte 
-of hurte that is particular, 1839-48 Barry Zestus Proem, 
He makes no mention, takes nocompt of them. =; 

“0. The pl. cosets (compts) was sometimes used 
as singular, in senses 4, . (4 countes, for acotntes : 
cf Account sb.9.) Obs °F : 
. ©2450 Voo. in Wr.-Wiilcker’ 569/33 Calculus, a, cowntes. 
-exgro Banctay, Mirr. Gd. Mazuers (1570) Biv, On" this 
countes man specially should muse. 1526 Tinpate Like 
xvi. 2.Geya a comptes off thy Steward shippe, : 

+6. With zor, ot: . Consideration, ' cause, 
reason, =Account sd. 4a, Obs. rare. , 


1647 Hy. Mone Song of Soul 1. cxiii, [They] count | 


themselves His“onely choice Ofspring Upon no count but 
that their count is so. “1827°-Mar. EpGewortx Ormond-i. 
.(1832) 15 Lady O’Shane grew. restless on another count: - 
‘7. Narration, tale, story; =Account sé, 16. 
01499 Caxton: Fason 5b, What shal I make’you long 
compte. ¢ 1500 Aedusine 203 What ‘shuld preuayll you long 
compte, , . . ee Veen as 


-.,.8. Law. Each particular charge in a deélaration 


or indictment; also,-in.a real action, used. for the 
Whole declaration :‘see Count.v:1r.. °°, 
-, 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log: ii. 10 In every count, barre, 
lication, rejoynder, etc. 1602, Suaxs.. Ham. 1w: vii 18 
e other Motine Why to a publike‘count I. might not go. 
x607-72 Cower, Juterpr:,Cornt signifieth as much 4s the 
sagas Declaration in a Processe; thotgh more used in 
treal then personal Actions. 2768 Brackstons Commu, III. 
“393 The declaration, narvatioy ox count, antiently called 
e¢ale; in which the plaintiff sets forth-his.cause of com- 
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plaint’ at-length,.'x8gx' Hr, Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) 
IL. 1. ix. 31 O'Connell and-his comrades pleaded guilty to 
the first fourteen counts in. the indictment. 1888 Bryce 


Amer. Comuw, III. xciv. 307 The indictment fails on this 


or ee 
: 9. attrib. and Comb., a8 + count-book, an ac- 
count-book, a note-book ; +count-caster, a caster 
of accounts, a calculator ; + count-free a. or adv., 
without iving an account; + count-maker, one 
who ‘makes count of’ or estimates; 4 count- 
making,.rendering account; count-wheel, the 
wheel re leat Serr striking in some clocks. 

x60s B. Tonsoer ‘olpone v. i, Get thee a cap, a *count- 
book, pen and ink, Papers afore thee. 1670-98 LassELs 
Voy. Italy|. 144 No man reproaches unto them the way 
they took to come thither, whether. .by the -school-book or 
the count-book, 31573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (1884) 163 
Evert schollar must make his reckning to be..a wise 
*count-kaster. 1633 T. Apams Z.xf. 2 Peter iii. 3 One text 
[Acts i. 7]..hath bred the gout in the fingers of all our 
Pythagorean Count-casters. 1644 Prynne Check to Britan- 
nicus 7 To be forced to give ina speedy account, of all the 
vast summes of monies .. received by him .. that so he may 
not escape *Count-free. x53 Grimalpe Cicero's Offices 
(t356) 24 That we may be good *coun! ers of duties. 
1568 GraFton Chyov. II. 260 Geve us accompt of the great 
treasure of Flaundyrs which ye have governed so long with- 
out *compt making. 1647 J. Carter Nail § Wheel 85 
That which the *count-wheel doth in the Clock; tell the 
hours. et PF. J. Brerrren Watch § Clock, 156 [A] 
Count Wheel. .{is)’a circular plate with notches in the edges 
at distances corresponding to the hours struck, used in 
striking work of a kind rarely made except for turret clocks. 

Count (kaunt), 54.2 [a. AF. counte=OF. cunte, 
conte (in nom, case gzeis, cuens, cons) = Pr. contle 
(nom. coms), Sp. conde, It. conte:—L. cométt-em 
(nom. comes) lit. ‘companion’, subseq. a title of 
dignity in the empire (cf. Zeer). The word was 
common in AF, of all ages, in the sense of ea77, 
but, unlike the feminine CounrEss, never passed 
into English till used in 16th c. to represent the 
mod.Fr. contte and It. conte, as foreign titles. See 
also County 50.7] 

1. A title ofnobility in some European countries, 
co. ding to the English title Eari (by which 
in earlier times it was always translated). 

It is now used to render not only the various cognate 
Romanic words, but also the German graf and its cognates 
in Du., Da, Sw, etc. 

In reference to Roman History, it translates L. comes, as 
in Count of Britain (Comes Britanniz) and Count of the 
Saxon Shore(Comes Littoris Saxonici), two of the generals 
of the Roman province of Britannia in the 4th century. 

. [258 Procl. Hen. IIT (French ver) Henri par la grace 
deu, Rey de Engleterre, Sire de Irlande, Duc de Normandie 
de Aquiten et Cunte de fogs La ver.) Henri bur3 
ee fultume king on Engleneloande, Lhoauerd onYrloande, 

uk on Normandie on Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow. 1292 
Brirron t. i. § 5 Le counte de Norfolk.] 7 

1583 Machyn's Diary (Camden) 34 Phelyp and Marie by 
the grace of God kyng and quene of England, Franse, 
Napuls, Jerusalem, and Terland .. prynsses of Spayne and 

ily), archesdukes of Austherege .. Contes of Haspurge, 
Flanders, and Tyrole. 296: T. Hopy (¢é¢7e), The Courtyer 
of Covnt Baldessar Castilio. xs9z Greene Ufst, Courticr 
Wks, (Grosart) XI. 217 Certain Italianate Contes, humorous 
Caualiers, x595 SuaKs. ¥ohv ww. iit. 15 The Count Meloone 
a Noble Lord of France. 1399 — dfuch Ado wt. i, 218 Now 
Signior, where’s the Count, did you see him? 1630 2. 
Johnson's Kingd. & Commuew. 173 (In France] The Gover- 
nours of Cities were in old time called Dukes, and they of 
Provinces, Counts. 1652 Neepuam tr. Selden’s Mare Ci. 
234 The Counts or Dukes of the midland parts, and the 
Gount of the Sea-Coast or Saxon Shore, had distinct charges. 
2707 Watson Philip If (1839) 127 Had Count Egmont been 
oft 


e same opinion with the prince of Orange. 178x Grimson 
Decl, & F. Rates (1846) IL. ae All these provincial generals 


“were therefore dukes; but no more than ten among-them 

‘were dignified with the rank of counts or companions, a title 

of honour, or rather of favour, which had been recently in- 

‘vented in the court of Constantine. x843 S, Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. U1. six The primitive organisation of the church 
of Germany under Charlemagne, founded on the combined 
power and agency of the bishops and counts. 1889 Whit- 
akers Almanack 494 The German Empire .. Ambassador 
in London, Count Hatefeldt-Wildenberg. 

2. Count. Palatine: orig. in the later Roman 
Empire a count (comes) attached to the imperial 
palace, and having supreme judicial authority in 
all ‘causes that came to the king’s immediate 
audience ; thence;.under the German: Emperors, 
etc., 2 count to whom it'was granted to: exercise 
‘supreme jurisdiction -in’ his fief or province; in 
English History=Zar/ Palatine, the earl ‘or other 
‘proprietor of a county palatine; now applied to the 
‘Earl of Chester, and Duke of Lancaster, dignities 
which are attached to the crown. See Panatinz.’ 

31896 Suaks. Merch, V. 1. ii. 64 Why, he hath :. a better 
bat habite of frowning then the Count Palentine. 1840 
Penny Cyel- XVII. 56 Two of the English counties, Chester 
and Lancaster are counties palatine, and the earls of Chester 
andthe dukes of Lancaster bear the titles of. counts palatine. 
The archbishop of York, previously to the reign of Elizabeth, 
claimed to-be'a count palatine within his possession of 
Hexham and Hi Pett A res 
~ 8. Comb. Covint-bishop, 4 bishop-holding also 

” the temporal dignity of cont; so connt-cardinal. 
(applied: to Wolsey, who, as Archbishop of York, 
was Count.of Hexhamshire).” - : 


|’ +2623 Suaxs.-Hen. WITT, 1, 1.172 But our Count-Cardinall 


COUNT: 


Has done this, and tis well : for worthy Wolsey (Who can- 
not erre) he did it. x820 Byron Mar. Fal, Pref,, Lorenzo 
Count-bishop of Ceneda. if 

Count (kaunt), v, Forms: 4-6 counte, (4 Se. 
cont, § cownt(e, kownt), 4- count. Also B. 
4-9 compt, 6 coumpt. [ME. cozste-1, a. OF. 
cunte-r, conte-r = Pr., ‘Sp., Pg. contar, It. contare 
:—L. computdre to calculate, reckon, f. cont to- 
gether + putdre to think: see ComPUTE, a modern 
adoption of the L. Mod.F. has since the rgth c. 
spelt compter in the sense ‘count’, keeping conter 
in the sense ‘tell, relate’: cf, the sense development 
of ¢ell, Following the Fr., compt was a variant 
in English from the 1gth to the 18the.] 

I, trans, 

1, To tell over one by one, to assign.to (indi- 
vidual objects in a collection) the numerals one, 
two, three, etc. so as to ascertain their number; to 
number, enumerate; to reckon, reckon up, calcu- 
late; also, merely to repeat the numerals in order 
up to a specified number, ag 40 court Cen, 

Now the ordinary word for this; formerly ‘Fett was used. 

erz2g £. £. Aliit. P. B. 1731 Gode hatz counted by 
kyndam bi a clene noumbre. ¢ 1400 Desir. Troy 5549 Of 
knighthede to count pere was the clene floure. rgz§ Boner ay 
Lgloges iti, (2§70) C ij/2 Suche blinde fooles as can not count 
nor tell A score saue twentie, xg88 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ 
Catech, Nv, Comptand ..swa mony dominical letters as 
yair be vnities in ye nombre of ye circle of ye sone of yat 
3ere. 3894 Suaxs. Rich. /1/, 1. i, 162 Then must I count 
my gaines. 1665 Sir T. Herpeet 7a. (1677) 75 Inhabitants 
not to be counted. x18 Pore and Ep. Aliss Blount 18 
Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon. 1934 — Ess. 
Max WwW. 89 Count all th’ advantage prosp’rous Vice attains. 
1843 Macautay Lays, Lake Regitdus xxviii, And still stood 
all who saw them fall While men might count a scure, 1844 
Emerson Leet. New Eng. Ref, Wks, (Bohn) 1, 262 ‘he 
persons who at forty years, still read Greek, can all be 
counted on your hand. Afod, There are savages who can- 
not count more than three. . 

b. 34s. To mark (the time orrhythm of music) 
by counting the beats orally. Also adsol, 

1848 Rimpautr First Bk, Plane 31 The time should at 
first be counted audibly—one, two, three, four—and so on, 
during each bar. /ézd. 32 In slow movements, .it is better 
to count by Quavers; in quick times, by Crotchets. A/od. 
You are not counting! No, I can play without that, 

c. To count up: to find the whole sum of by 
counting, to reckon up. Zo count out: to count and 
give out or take out (from a stock), to count so as 
to exhaust the stock. Zo cozent out the House (of 
Commons): to bring the sitting to a close on 
counting the number of members present (which 
the Speaker must do when his attention is drawn 
to the matter) and finding it less than forty, the 
number required to ‘ make a House’ ; also loosely 
to count out a member or measure, i.e. to stop him 
or it by this means, 

2833 [see Counting vé/, sé.]. 1839 Aun, Register 51 [He] 
had not proceeded far in his address, when the House was 
counted out. 1862 Jdlustr. Lond, News XLI. 74/2 Mr. 
Freeland. .was counted outsummarily, 1865 Tytor Zardy 
Hist. Man. iv. 73 The action of counting out coin. 18971 
Morey Voltaire (1886) 98 To count up his talents and the 
usury of his own which he added to them, 1884 Graphic 
2r June 595/2 It was expected that..the House would be 
counted out at 9 o'clock. ; 

d. To count hin (Sc): to reckon degrees of 
kinship zoz#i; hence, to be so near of kin that the 
degrees cari be counted or exactly stated. -(Used 
by Scott in the sense ‘To compare one’s pedigree 
with that of another ’.) 

180g Scorr Last Minstr. w.xxvi, No knight in Cumber- 
land so good, But William may count with him kin and 


lood. 

a. To include in the reckoning; to reckon in, 

1526 Piler. Perf, (W.de W. 1531) 2x0 b, A naturall daye., 
that is a daye & a nyght counted togyder. 1568 GraFTon 
Chron. II. 70 He is not counted in the number of kinges. 
3630 R. Johnson's Kingd. § Communv. 145 They are bound 
.-to serve three moneths within the Land, and forty dayes 
without, not counting the dayes of marching... x859 Jers 
son Brittany xii. 192 In medieval warfare none but horse- 
men were counted. 289x Law Times XCII. 106/2 The 
present number. [of the House of Lords) is, without counting 
princes of the blood, 46% =} Ss oe 

To esteem, account, reckon, consider, regard, 
hold (a thing) to be (so and so). 
&, with of7. and compl.; —Account v. 6a. 

¢1325 Z. E. Allit, P. B. 1685 Pus he countes hym a kow, 
pat’ watz a kyng ryche. 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Niiian 
1135 To god I conta fa pat but chesoune a mane wald sla, 
exzgoe New. Not-br. a eas in Ane. Poet, Tracts (Percy 
Soc.) 44 In cardes and dyce, He compteth no vyce. 3546 
Supplic. Poore Commons (18731) 88 Coumptynge all fyshe 
that cometh to the net. 1598 Grenewey Yacitus’ dun, 
(1603) 263 They-compt it a heinous crime. | 1603.R. JOuN- 


son Kingd. §& Commw, 32 The coast of Nova Hispania 
counting his inning at the town of Santa Helena. . 1658 


A. Pox tr. Wurts’ Surg. u. xiii. 97 These Wounds.are 


. counted mortal, z72g De For Vay. round World (x840) 15 


Te was counted a great exploit: to pass this strait.” 18 
Browninc La Satsiag 3x Must we-count Life a curse’ and 
nota blessing? * ‘ : = thee ed 
- by withZor (arch.), as 3-= ACCOUNT v. 6b. -- 
1387 Trevisa A’ieden (Rolls) I,.355 (Matz.) pey =. couhtep 
reste for likyng, and fredom for richesse. ‘ ¢ 1400 Apel. Lol’, 
48 But now. .kownt we gold as cley.. ‘1535 CoverDALE F06 
xviii. 3 Wherefore are we counted as beestes? - 2557 NorTH 


—2 


couUNT. 


tr, Guenarea’s Diallo. Princes 217b/2 We thinke that it 
counteth vs for.men that be wise, when, ctc. 1568 Grar- 
ton Chron, II. 338 Sir Robert, ye.are. .counted for a vali- 
aunt man. 1622 Biste od xix. 15 My maides count me for 
astranger. 28g9 Tennyson Geraint § Enid 1397, count 
you fora fool. 1859 Jeruson Brittany ii, 14 Died and was 
counted asasaint- ~~ : 
» @. with 2uf. or 067. clause..-arch. or dal, 
“(With clause colfog. in U.S.: cf. reckon, calculate.) 
“3993 T. Wuson Ried. (1580) 165 Hym thei coumpt to bee 
..a good Rhetorician. 1577 B: Goocz Heresbach's Husb. 1. 
(2586) 3r The Sommer secede .. is .. counted to yeclde more 
lowre then the Winter grayne. 164z Rocers Naaman 34 
Compting knowledge to bee an _happinesse, ‘ 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War, I count that old Ill-Pause ., did draw up those 
preopaals. 3953 Foore Zug. ix Paris 1,1 count we shall 
’ the whole Gang in a Se’nnight. «1848 D. Husenreys 
Yankee in England (Bartlett), Count de Luc. You can read? 
Doolittle. Yeount lean. 1874 Bracnie Se/fenlt. 14 Count 
yourself not to know a fact when you know that ft took 
place, but. .when you see it as it did take place. . 
4, To reckon, estimate, esteem (at such a price 
or value) ; + to esteem, value,hold of account (0ds,). 
¢3340 Cursor M. 27775 (Fairf.) Heuenes of mannis hert 
Pat countis no3t his awen quert. 1375 BArsouR Bruce ut. 
320, I count nocht my lyffa stra. 2393 Lanat. P. PLC, x. 
303 Caton countep hit at nouht and canonistres at lasse. 
@ 1440 Sir Degrev. 191 Y counte hyme nat at acres, @ 1550 
Christis Kirke Gr. iv, Scho compt him not twa clokkis. 
3857 De Quincey China Wks. 1871 XVI. 249 Homage paid 
toa picture, when counted against homage paid to a living 
man, is buta shadow. 
5. To reckon or impute 0, put down to the 


account of, Obs. 

1535 Coverbate Gen. xv. 6 Abram beleued the Lorde, and 
y* was counted vnto him for righteousnes. x70r Rowe A mb, 
Step-Afoth, w. i, All the Impossibilities, which Poets Count 
to extravagance of loose Description. 

6. To tell, relate, recount. Ods. 

¢ 2400 Maunpev. (1839) xvii. 183 O ping pat I haue herd 
cownted whan I was song. 1612 Dekker Lf tt be not good 
Wks, 1873 III, 288 Come count your newes. 655 tr. De 
Pare's Francion v.13, 1. counted to him .. the services I 
was capable to do for Philemon. 1778 Camp Guide t Your 
‘Yorumy now writes, To ‘count his misfortunes. 

IL. cutvans. (often with indirect passive: e.g. 
to be counted upon). 

+7. To reckon, make reckoning. Ods. exc. in 
phr. Zo count without one's host: see Hosy. 

1393 Gower Con/. HII, 31 For to compten ate lest. ¢ 1450 
Bh, Curtasye 552 in Babees Bk, 317 Pocountrollour. . Wrytes 
vp bo somme..And helpes to count. _x533 Gau Richt Vay 
97 O heuinlie fader .. be to vsz marciful .. and count notht 
scherplie vith vsz, 1549 Coverpate Evasm. Par. Rom. Il. 
4x Christe gladly receyued you, not counptyage vpon the 
offences of your former lyfe. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 22 
Hudibras..Found..He did but Count without his Host. 
1877 S. Owen in Wellesley's Desp. p. xv, He counted with- 
out his host. 

+b. To account for, 
€2380 Wyeur Se Wis, 
count for alle pe testament. ? . 
+8. To make account of, think (much, little 
lightly, etc.) of, care for. Obs. 

0x340 Cursor MM, 23337 (Fairf.) Of baire misfare pai counte 
atnozt. 1377 Lane, &. Pd. B. xix. 44% Pe pope..counteth 
nou3t bough crystene ben culled and robbed. ¢ 2480 Henry- 
son Alor, Fad, 20 Prydfult hee was..And counted not for 
Gods fauour. x591 Suans. Tivo Gent. ui. 1.65 So painted... 
that no man counts of her beauty. 1632 Lirucow 77az. 1x. 
(1682) 386, I counting nothing of it, would needs..go in 
again. xgoo S. Parker Six Philosophical Essays 31 He 
counts so highly of his merit, that, etc. 1845-6 Trenci 
Huds, Lect. Sex. &. vii, 108 ‘To make them count light of it. 

+b. To think of, judge of (as); = Accouxr 
a 

160z W. Watson Decacordon 336 The Jesuits cannot abide 
2 be pennies of as good, devout, simple, religious men, 

ut, ete. 

9. With on, upon (+ of): To make the basis 
of one’s calculations or plans; to look for or 
expect with assurance; to depend or rely on (in 
reference to a possible contingency). 

, 1642 Funter Holy § Prof, State (2840) ut. xxiii, 208 There 
is less honesty, wisdom, and mercy in men than is counted 
on. 1682 Bunyan Holy IVar 160 The whole town counted 
ofnoother, 17xx Apnison Sfecé, No. 19 P 10 We. . may pos- 
sibly never possess what we haveso foolishly counted upon. 
21748 Swirr (J.), I think it’a gréat errour to count upon 
the genius of a nation as a standing argument, 1769 
Roserrson Chas. V, III. vit. 74 Counting on them as 
sure auxiliaries. x840 Macausay Ranke Ess, (1851) I. 139 
Only one thirtieth part of the population could be counted 
on as good olics, 1844 Disraeci Coningsby vit. itt, The 
Government count on the scat. a : ez, 

10. (aésol. use of 1.) 2. To practise arithmetic, 
to ‘do sums’. Now dai. . 

1588 R, Parke tr. Iendoza's Hist, China 93 Schooles..in 
the which they doo Jearne to write, read, and count, Afod. 
Se, At school we learned to count on slates. - 

. To reckon numerically, . tes 

31863 Tytor Early Hist, Man, v. 106 The Egyptians... 
counted by upright strokes up to nine, and then made a 
special sign for ten. x865 M. Arnotp Zss. Crit. i, 10'To 
count by tens is the simplest way of counting. #fod. Tam 
tired of counting. pies a : 

+ U.:Zaw. To plead in'a court of law. [AF. 
couiler, in Law-books from rgthe. Cf Couns 
sh.l 8.]°.To-count-upons to make (any. fact) the 
basis of a count or plea: Oés. 

Iy the technical Ianguage of a system of 
abolished, the plaintiff was said to ‘count’ when he de- 
clared by the mouth of his advocate, or by written docu- 


ive account of. Obs, rare. 
II, 305 Executours..redy to 


jure now 
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ment, the nature of his complaint, while ‘plead’ and ‘ plea’ 
were specifically used of.the defendant's answer to the 
plaintiff’s count or counts. : 

A serjeant-at-law when appointed went before the judges 
and formally opened an imaginary case, in order to manifest 
his right to ‘ count’ or plead. . 

3669 Lond. Gaz, No. 415/4 The next day. .they Counted 
before the Lord Chief Justice of the Common-Pleas at Ser- 
jeants-Inn, and this day appeared before all the Judges of 

ngland in the ‘Temple-Hallywhere they had their Kobes 
put on, and received their Coifs, Hoods, and Caps from the 
Judges. as Lurrreit Brief Rel. (2857) I. 529. 1705 
Lond, Gas. No, 4130/3 They again Counted, and gave 
Rings to all the’ Judges, Serjeants and Officers. 1768 
Brackstoxe Cowtz:, I11. 295 In an action on the case upon 
an assumpsit for goods sold and delivered, the plaintift 
usually counts or dela: first upon a settled and agreed 

rice..and Jest he should fail in proof of this, he counts 

ikewise upon a gvantus valebant. 1809 Tomuns Law 

Dict. sv. Count, In passing a recovery at the Common 
Pleas’ bar, a serjeant at law cousts upon the pracife, etc. 
III. zutr. with passive sense (seuler-passzve). 

12. To admit of being counted; in quot. of a 
verse, to ‘scan’ (by counting the feet). 

3848 Blackw. Mag, LVI. 397 An unimpeachable verse, 
for it counts right. : 

b. (with compl.) To amount to, be in number, 


‘number’; to reckon as (so many). 

18:19 Byron vax 11. Ixiii, They counted thirty. 1820 
Hoyle’s Games Impr. 37x The carambole counts two. 1833 
De Quixcev A ntobiog. Sk. Wks. 1863 XIV.2 note, First and 
last, we counted as eight children. though never counting 
more than six living at once. 

13. To be reckoned or accounted. 

x8s0 Tennyson Jn Mem. xcix, They count as kindred 
souls. 1874 A theneun. 23 Mar., This volume .. may count 
among the scarcest works of its time. ; 

14. To enter into the account or reckoning: a. 
To count for (much, little, nothing, etc.) : to be of 
(much, little, no) account. 

2887 Buckie Civilis, I. xi. 630 The lower classes can count 
for fittle in [their] eyes. 1861 Heucues Tom Brown at Oxf. 
y. (1889) 43 Oxford ought to be the place .. where moncy 
should count for nothing. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars 
i. 23 High birth. .among the haughty Castillians has always 
counted for a great deal. 

b. absol. 

1885 Proctor Whist App. 186 Many doubt whether good 
play really counts much at Whist, 2892 Sir W. Hancourr 
in Daily News 12 July 6/3 There is Bedfordshire, and 
Cambridgeshire. . etshires but all these do not 
count! ‘They like to leave out of account the ax seats we 
won at the by-elections, but they do count upon a division. 
tee In this examination the first 250 marks do not count 
at all. 

Countable (kaunitib’!), a Also 6 contabul, 
6-7 comptable, 7 -ible, compteable. [a. OF. 
contable, now coutptable, £. conter, compter: see 
Count. Often aphetic for AccounTaBLE, ] 

+1. Liable to give an account or reckoning; 
answerable, responsible; = AccoUNTABLE 1. Ods. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c, 10 § x Severally countable for 
the porcions by theym severally receyved. 1529 S. Fisit 
Supplic, Beggurs (1845) 2 The poore wyves must be count- 
able to theym of every tenth eg. 1549 Latimer 3rd Serm. 
bef. Edw. VI tp 100 We are comptable to god, and so 
be they. 1603 Fronio Sfontaigue mi. X. (1632) 571 An honest 
man 2 not on ae for ay ce. fis ae his tendie, 
x forms Coll. Mise. (2 2 e are under an obliga- 
a we are countable §2609) 269 1828 AriteRSTONE Fate 
of Nineveh xu. 272 Who unto you has made us comptible? 

+b. Involving responsibility; to be accounted 
for. Obs. 

149 Latimer, 4th Ser. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 10g Is it not 
a dygnitye ie bs a charge? is it not contprable 2. It wylbe 
a chargeable yanitye whan accompte shal be asked of it. 

‘te. Liable to answer Zo, sensitive Zo. Obs. 

x6or Suaus, evel, N. 1, y. 186 Good Beauties, let mee 
sustaine no scorne ; I am very comptible, even to the least 
sinister vsage, 

2. Capable or proper to be counted or numbered ; 
numerable. 

xg8x Lampanve Zire, 1, iv. (2588) 452 If any person hauc 
packed Fish in barrels, and haue mixed the countable Fish 
with the small-Fish. xg96 Srenser State fred, Wks, (1862) 
503/2 The evils. are very many, and almost countable with 
those which were hidden in the basket of Pandora, 36x 
Sreep Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x, vii. § 64 Thirtie men of Armes, 
and other inferior Souldiers not countable, 1337 CaRuyLe 
pal Cag vut. i, They are countable by the thousand-and the 
million. . : 

b. Within countable degrees of kinship..; Cf 
Count v. 1d. 2207ce-ttSe. . . 

3858 Cantyie Fredk, Gt, IL, x. v. 631 A Prince of Orange 
countable kinsman to his Prussian Majesty. . . 

+ Couwntant, a. Obs. rare. [Aphetic for Ao- 
counTant ; cf. also F. comtant, comptant, pr. pple. 
of conter.to Count.] Giving or liable to give 
account; =ACCOUNTANT.- ~~ 

2638 Heywoop Rage Lucrece Wks. 3044 V. 167 He .. de- 

osd My father in my swathed infancy, For which he shall 

Ye countant. 

Cowntdom. sonce-wa. [f. Count sb. +-DOM: 
cf. earidom,] _The dominion. of a count. : 

1848 Lytron Harold vin. ii, There are few things in his 
Countdom which my lord would not give to clasp the right 
hand of Harold. cae ae -- 

Counted (kawniéd), 7/7. a. [f, Count v + 
-ED1,}: - Accounted, numberéd, etc. : ‘see COUNT v. 

1594 SuAns., Rich. I1I, w.-i. 47 Nor Mother, Wife, nor 
Englands counted Queene, 7813 Byron Giaour 972 Father! 


" COUNTENANCE. 
thy. days have :pass’d in peace, "Mid counted beads, and 
countless prayer. Z 
Countee, obs. f. County. . ee 


Countenance (kawntinins), sb. Forms: 3-5 
continaunce, -ance, 3-6 contenaunce, -ance, 
-once, -anse, -2n8(s, -aunse, 4contien-, cunten-, 
cuntin-, kuntenaunce, (Sc. cuntyr-, counter- 
nans), 4~5 contynaunce, -ans(e, 4-6 counten- 
aunce, (-tin-, -tyn-; :teyn-, -ance, -ans, -aunse, 
5 cown-), 4- countenance. [ME. con-, czti-, 
countena(z)uce, a OF. con-, cuntenance (11the. 
Chaus. Roland) manner of holding oneself, bear- 
ing, behaviour, aspect, ad. L. continéntia (see 
ConTINENCE), used in med.L. in sense of ‘ habitus, 
moris et gestus conformatio’ (Du Cange): cf. 
Comwrain v. The extension of sense from ‘ mien, 
aspect’ to ‘face’ appears to be Eng.: cf. F. use 
of ziNe.} 

I. +1, Bearing, demeanour, comportment ; be- 
haviour, conduct; sometimes sfec.” behaviour’ of 
two persons towards each other. Ods. : 

cx290 S. Lng. Leg, 113/245 Al-to nobleie of be worlde his 
continaunce he brou3te, 1340 Ayertd, 259 Of uayre conten- 
once to-uore alle men. ¢x350 Will Palerne 4900 With 
clipping & kessing and contenaunce hende. 1375 Barzour 
Bruce 1x, 273 Fell neuir men so foull myschans Eftir so 
sturdy cuntyrnans, 1470-85 Matory Arthurvu. xxi, They 
had goodely langage & louely countenaunce to gyder.. Fair 
syster I haue wel aspyed your countenaunce betwixe you 
and this knyght. 1526 Piler. Pegs (W. de W. 1531) 235 
Whan we be dissolute in herte, and Jyght in countenaunce. 
3678 A. Lovett Fontaine's Duties Cav. 120 The General by 
his Scouts shall inform himself of the Enemies Countenance. 
1919 De For Crusoe ut. v, The Spaniard governor ordered 
two muskets to be fired. sthat by their countenance he might 
know what to expect. . Thisstratagem took; for. .theystarted 
up..and..ran screaming. away. ° . 

+b. To make (a) countenance (see also,2 a, 3,7): 
to assume or have a certain demeanonr or attitude; 


to comport oneself. Ods. . 

61380 Sir Ferunb. 5747 Wan pe Amerel hab iherd hym 
telle, Contenance made he fers & felle. 1485 Caxton Paris 
§ V.53 For the good countenances that he made he was 
moche wel beloued. 1523 Lo. Berners, Froiss. 1, lxxvii. 98 
To regarde. .her great beauty, and the gracyous wordes and 
countenaunce that she made, a@xg33 — fYuort cxxix. 473 
The admyral..wold not issue out. .tyll he sawe what coun- 
tenaunce the chrysten men wolde make. 

+2. Appearance, aspect, look (ods. exc. as ¢rans/. 
from 4); also, a show or semblance of anything. 

exg2g E. E. Allit. P. B, 792_Ful clene watz be counten- 
aunce of her cler yzen, 2362 Lanot. P. PZ. A. Prol, 24 In 
cuntinaunce of clopinge queinteliche degyset. 7483 Caxton 
Cato Civd, The draper helde the countenaunce of a drunken 
man. 1565 Jews. Repl. Harding (x6x2) 134 To amaze the 
ignorant Reader with a countenance of great ya 1596 
Suans, Zam, Shr. v. i. 41. 1639 Howert in Four C. Lng. 
Lett. 77 The countenance of the weather invited me. 369 
Woopwarp Nat, Hist. Earth 1, (1723)20 These Authors di 
not espouse this Opinion..without some countenance of 
Probability. xgx9 De For Crasce u. ii: (1840) 35, I..knew 
the very countenance of the place. 1837-9 Hatiam Hist. 
Lit. (1847) I. i. § 30. 25 The countenance of Nature. 


+b. Mere appearance or show; feigned or 


assumed appearance, pretence. Ods. hele 
2398 Craucer Fortune 34,1 hauc thee taught diuisioun 
bitwene Frend of effect and frend of countenaunce.: 3494 
Favyan Chron. vi. clxxvi. 174 The sayde Godfrey, to dys- 
sayue y® Frenshemen, shewed outwarde countenaunce to be 
a Cristen man. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serut. Tint. 449/t 
Let vs learn. .to abstcine fromial talke, and all countenances. 
1613-8 Daniet Colt, Hist, Eng. (1626) 192 They passed the 
day in Countenances, and nothing was donc. 197 Swirr 
To Yug. Lady, Their whole demeanor, before they got a 
husband, was all but a countenance and constraint upon 
their nature, 7 
+0. For (a) counienance: for a show or pre- 


tence, for appearance sake. Ods. . 

¢1386 Cuaucen Cau. Veout. Prol. & T. 711 And for a 
countenaunce in hond_ bar An holow stikke. ¢ 1430 
Lyne. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 255, I hadde in custom to 
come to scole late, Nat for to lerne but.for 2 contenaunce. 
1548 Haut Chron, 151 Although she [the Queen] joyned her 
husbande with hir in name for a countenaunce, yet she did 
all, sho saied all, and she bare the whole swynge. 2624 Br. 
Hate Afedit. § Vows iii. § 21 God hath many retainers that 
weare his Livery, for a countenance. Bons . LESTRANGE 
Josephus, Antig..u. vis (1733) 36 Josep +. for_a Counte- 
nance. .charged them as Spies, " 1878 Siurson Sch. Shaks, 
I..34 That Florida was for countenance, to hide the reality 
ofauthorized buccanecring. . - 

4d. Zo make (a) countenance: to make a show 

(real or feigned) of any action, feeling, or intention. 
Also ¢o seta countenance, , Obs. erg 

1375 Barnour Bruce 1. 482 Bot quhat pite that cuir he had, 
Na contenance thar-off he maid. 1470-85 Matory 4 rthur 
‘vit, xxxii, He. .made countenaunce as though he wold haue 
stryken hym. 1548 Hatt Chron. 197 b, He made a’coun- 
tenance to assayle hisadversarie, 1570 Ascnan Scholem. 
(Arb.)134 But, the election being done, he made countinance 
of great discontentation thereat. 3600 HOLLAND Livy.xx1. 
Ixifi. 429 He set a countenance. .as though hee would take a 
journey like a eiate person, . x64 RaveiGu Hist. World 
it, 102 These Nations joyned togethers, and. . made counten- 
ance of warre. 1726-7 Swirt Gulliver 1. ii, 1 made a coun- 
tenance as if I would cat him alive. : : 
fe. Ship ofcountenance:? - 

3570 JeCanvion in-Arb. Garuer I. 55 Touching the ship 
that must go, she must observe this order. She must bea 
ship of countenance. She must not touch in any part of 
Spain, x727 A. Hasmnvon New Ace. £. Ind, 1. xviit.'21$ 


COUNTENANCE, 


He went to-Surat Road, in the Royal James and Mary, 
with three or four other Ships of Countenanee, to.try if he 
could bully the Governor, and frighten the Merchants. 

+8. A-sign, gesture. Zo make a countenance : 
‘to.make a sign, intimate by sign or-gestitre. Obs. 

e3380 IVill, Palerne 140x Priueli..sche praide william 
panne. to seche softily to hire chaumber..&' he bi quinte 
contenance to come he granted, For he ne durst openly. 
1386 Cusaucer Afclib. & 7x Vp roos tho oon .. and with his 
hand made contenaunce that men sholde holden hem stille. 
1461-83 Househ. Ord. 375 If hee doe call them or doe make 
any countenance to them.- 1568 Grarron Chou: II. 375 
‘The king made them a countenaunce to come nere. ~ 


. 4. The look or expression of a.person’s face. 
- (In early use often not easily distinguished from r, 2, and 
in‘later use difficult to separate from 5.) 
+1330 R.. Brunne Chvou, (1810) 183 Po Normans were 
sorie,. of contenance gan blaken. ¢1380 Sts Merumd, 394 
bari him ansuerede Olyuer wyp sterne contynaunce. ¢12450 
SZ, Cuthbert (Surtees) 2098 He shewed ay countenance 
ladd. 1548 Hat C/70, 183 Imploring mercy. .both with 
olding up his handes, and making dolorous countenance. 
1553 Even Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 22 They haue greye or 
blewe eyes, and are of cruell countenaunce, 1605 SHAKS. 
Leart.iv,29 Kent; Youhaue that in your countenance, which 
T. would faine call Master. Lear. What's that? Ken. 
Authority. 1990 Fenius Lett. xxxvi. 179 Their counten- 
ances speaka different language. 1859 tr. Benged's Gnomon 
1. 334A man’s countenance varies ; his face is always the 
same, 1875 Manninc Afission H. Ghost ii. 51 God made 
your features, but you made your countenance. 
_,b. Zo change one’s countenance: to alter one’s 
facial expression (or {as in I, one’s demeanour) as 
the result of feeling or emotion. Zo keep one’s cous- 
tenance: to preserve composure, refrain from ex- 
pressing emotion ; now ¢sf. to refrain from laughing 
or smiling. So (here, or under 6) Ads courtenance 
fell: ie. he showed disappointment or dejection. 
1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 127 Thai changit contenanss and 
late. 2470-85 Matory 4rdéuvr rv. xiv, She kepte her coun- 
tenaunce and maade no semblaunt of sorowe. 1568 GraFTon 
Chron, TI, 386 To this the king with chaunged countenaunce 
aunswered, .1603 Knoutes Hist, Turks (1621) 834 Sitting 
like an image without moving, and with a great state 
and majesty keeping his countenance, dained not to give 
them one of his lookes. x16xx Brote Gez. iv. 5 Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. 1728 Adv. Capt. RK. 
Bayle a12 Tt was ag much as I could do to keep my Coun- 
tenance at the Figure he made, 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
TI. 373. Courtiers and envoys kept their countenances as 
well as they could while the renegade protested that .. 
his conscience would not let him rest, etc. 1878 Mortey 
Didevot 1. 133 When he was told that the work must posi- 
tively be brought to an end, his countenance fell. 189: N. 
Goutv Dons. Event 17 Captain Drayton changed coun- 


tenance, : 


5. The face, viene 5 - 
1393 Gower Con. II. a2 My contenaunce is on the 
boke, But toward her is all my loke. a x1400-s0 Alexander 
e kest vp his contenance & Knyatly he lokes. 1535 
CovERDALE Ba xxxiv, ag Yf he hyde awaye his coun- 
tenaunce, x6xx Brats x Save. xvii, 42 But a youth, and 
ruddy, and of a faire countenance. 1724 Swier Drapier’s 
Lett, vii, That vile representation of the royal coun- 
tenance, 1835 Lyrron Azensi 1. i, His countenance was 
handsoine, 187x Brownine Hervé Rie? viii, How hope 
succeeds despair on each Captain’s countenance ! 

6. ‘Calmness of look, composure of face’; 
‘confidence of mien’ (J.); es; in phr. Zo lose 
countenance, with @ good countenance. 

1300 Cursor AT, 3368 (Cott.) And bof sco scamful was, 
i-wiss, Sco tint na contenance wit pis. ¢1314 Guy Warw. 
(A.) 5740 Now is Gii of Warwike a couward .. Lorn he hap 
contenaunce, ¢xqoo Destr. Troy 2518 All the buernes aboute 
abasshet ber with. .bere countenaunse failed. 1632 J. Hax- 
wanp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 21 The Admirail (framing the 
best countenance he could) departed. 1770 LANGHorNE 
Plutarch (1879) I. 527/2 The Persians stood and -received 
them with a good countenance. . 

.b. Out of countenance: disconcerted, abashed. 
To put out of countenance: to disconcert. Also fig. 

wy... Ballad ot Money in Halliw. Nuge Poet. 49 Every 
man lackyng yt than Is clene owte of countenaunce. 1588 
Suaxs. Z, L. L..v. ii, 6rz, L will not be put out of coun- 
tenance. 1621 Br, Harn Heaven upon Earth § 4 Firme 
and obdurate fore-heads, whose-resolution can laugh their 
sinnes out of,countenance. 1668 Perys Diazvy IV. 11 The 
table spread ,. for a noble’ breakfast ., that put me out of 
countenance, so much and so,good. xgor Grew Cosi. 
Sacr, 1. iii, (R.), When Cain... was:out of countenance, 
x778 Map. D’Arsray Diary Sept., You did put her a little 
out of countenance. 28g7 Hucues Tom Brow it. vi, You'll 
stare my mother out of countenance. . : 

ce. To keep (a person) in countenance: to keep 
him from’ being abashed, or disconcerted; now 
often involving the notion of encouragement by 
show of favour or support (cf. 8) ; .to, Counran- 
anon. So Zo put i countenance, ar ee 

1588 Suaxs. L. ZL. L. v. ii. 623°And now forward, for we 
haue put thee in countenance. "1665 BoyLe Occas. Ref. 
iv. xvil,-It does not only keep impertinent Fools in coun- 
tenance, but encourages them to-be very troublesqme to 
wise Men, 17x6 Appison Freeolder(J.), It puts the learned 
in countenance,, .1766 Gorpss., Vie. HWixxii, To shut out 
the censuring world, and keep.each other in countenance. 
1848 Macaucay. ist. Zag. Il. 504 Cornbury -was ‘soon 
kept in countenance by a crowd of deserters. ss 

IT. +7; Demeanour or manner towards others as 
expressing good or -ill will; show of! feéling or 
manifestation of rope nawerys ane te Obs. 

.. [Immediately related to x] . aa ay eee 
: 631369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1022 She wolde not fonde 
To holde no wight in balaunce, By half Word ne, by coun; 


484 


1057 


tenaunce, 1375 Baruour Bruce ix. 12 ‘The kyng gud 
counternans thaim maid. a zg§53 Upaut Royster D. wu. iii. 
(Arb.) 49 Lo where she commeth, some countenaunce to hir 
make. “x390 Srenser F. Q. 1, iv. 15 ‘he stout Faery .. 
‘Thought .. that great Princesse too exceeding prowd, That 
to strange knight no better countenance allowd. 1632 J. 
Haywarp tr. Sioudi's Eromena 138 Entertaining him with 
the best countenance that could be. 
- 8, ‘Patronage; appearance of favour; appear- 
ance on any side’ (J.) ; moral support. 
. 1976 Frrune Panopl. Epist. 27, Your authoritie and 
countenaunce giveth mee.. great incouragement. 1596 
Suaus. 1 Hen. iV, 1. ii. 33 Vnder whose countenance we 
steale. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. § Jfor.10 That his deedes 
may be alwaies readie to give authoritie and countenance 
to his words. 1782 Priestiuy Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 143 A 
doctrine which has no countenance in reason or revelation. 
84x Macautay IV. Hastings Ess. (1854) 595 To lend no 
countenance to such adulation. 1864 Tensyson Ayluer's 
field 307 Else I withdraw favour and countenance From 
you and yours for ever, 

+b. ¢ransf. A support. Obs. 

1565-73 Coover Thesaurus, cleger..a bulwarke ; a coun- 
tenance to a fortresse or campe: arampier. 1691 Noxris 
Pract. Disc. 102 One is a Countenance and Incouragement 
to another, . 

TIT. +9. Estimation; credit or repute in the 


world. 

1576 Frenne Panopl. Epist. 148 Uf L were in as great 
countenaunce with my sisters sonne, /éid¢. 431 You are 
one whome before all other this Universitie hath in more 
countenaunce and estimation. 1579 Lyty Zuphues(Arb.) 50 
Philautus .. both for his owne countenaunce, and the great 
countenaunce which his father had while he Jiued, crept 
into credit with Don Ferardo, @1745 Swirt (J.), If the 
outward profession of religion and virtue were once in prac- 
tice and countenance at court. 

+10. The estate or state which one maintains or 
keeps up 3 position, standing, dignity. Ods. 

(It was often used by commentators as a rendering of 
contenementum_in Magna Carta, though with doubtful 
propriety : see ConTENEMENT.) 

¢1477 in Eng. Gilds 304 Beinge men of good welthe and 
countenance. 1523 Firzners. Surv, 21 Sauyng to a gentyl- 
man his counteynaunce and his householde, 1576 !uemixc 
Panofpl. Epist. 199 Gentlemen of the best countenaunce, 
and highest degree of honour. rg8x W. Starronn Z-xam, 
Compl. ii. (1876) 64 Gentlemen..seeke to maintayne their 
countenaunces as their predecessors did. @1617 Bayne Ox 
L£ph, (1658) 18 Men of countenance and authority. «1654 
SELDEN Tadle-t., Fines, When a Man was Fin'd, he was 
to be Fin’d Salvo Contenemtento, so as his Countenance 
might be safe. 1784 J. Reeves Hist, Lng. Law (1814) 1. 
127 Such a grievous imposition as would entirely destroy 
their contenement, or, touse an English term. .formed from 
it, their countenance and appearance in the world. 

+11. ? Maintenance. Ods. 

1838 BALE God's Promises u. in Hazl. Dedsley 1, 287 But 
through his ordinance Each have his strength and whole 
countenance. 1553 GRrIMALDE Cicero's Offices (2556) 56 b, 
Referred to the common use, and countenaunce of the life. 

Countenance sd.2, improperly for coutznuance. 

xsg0 Greene Menaphow (1616) x As carefull for the 
weale of his Countrey, as the countenance of his Diademe. 
1592 — Art Conny Catch. ut. ro Countenance of talke 
made them careles of the time. 

Also 5-6 


Countenance (kawnténins), v. 
-anse, -aunse, 6 -aunce, conti-, countnance. 
[f. I. contenancer ‘to’ countenance, fauor, grace, 
maintaine, give countenance vnto; also, to frame 
or set the face handsomely ; to give ita graceful 
and constant garbe’ (Cotgr. 1611), f. contenance 
CouNTENANCE sd.] 

+1. iztr. To assume a particular demeanour, 
behaviour, or aspect ; to behave, pretend, or make 
(asif...). Ods. 

1486 Bk. St. Alvans Avjb, Sum tyme yowre hawke 
countenansis as she piked hir, and yet she proynith riot. 
1sig Iuteri. Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodstey I. 47, I can 
countenance comely. 

+2. tvans. ‘To make a show of’ (J.), pretend. 

gga Spenser ¥. Q. 1. ii, 16 They were two knights .. 
Which to these Ladies love did countenaunce. 

+8. Zo countenance out (also, fo countenance) : 
to face out, peas in maintaining unblushingly 
or unfalteringly; also (of a thing) to bear out, 
support, confirm (cf. sense 5). Ods, 

1826 Skexton Magny. 419 Sware and stare’ and byde 
thereby, And countenance if clenly. 1563 Foxe A. § Af. 
693 With furious words and _irrenerent behauyour .. he 
thought to continaunce out the matter. 1877 HARRISON 
England ti: xxv.(1877) l. 366 Let this suffice to countenance 
out my conjecture, 3615 T. Avans [Vhite Devil 13 Let 
not the pretended equitie to men countenance out, our 
neglected piety to God. : 

+4. To give a proper 
ta set off, grace. Obs. ; 

3575 Lanewam Let, (2871) 14 Who, for parsonage, gesture, 
.and vtterauns beside, coquntenaunst the. matter too very 
zood liking. 1592 Greene Ufst.' Courtier in Harl. Mise. 
(Malh.) II. 223 What is the end of seruice to,a man but to 
countengunce himselfe and credite his maister with: braue 
suites?’ 3603 Knottes Aésé#. Turks (x62x) 1100 Coun- 
tenanced this yeares wars-with greater shewes than deeds. 

5. To give countenance ‘to; to look upon with 
sanction or favour ; to favour, patranize, sanction, 
encourage, ‘ batk up’, -bear out :“a. a person. 

-3568 Nortn tr. Gueugra's Diall Pr (2619) 625 Noble 
men; whose credit. .with the Prince; may hénour and coun- 
tenance them, [Gentlemens sonnes]. -1597 Suaks; 2 Hen. LV, 
vik. 435 


(or specified) aspect to 3 


I beseech you sir, To countenance William Visor of 
Woncot, against Clement Perkes of the hill. 1612 BrinsLy 


COUNTER. 


Lud. Lit. xxvii. (1627) 276 That the painfull and obedient 
be. .countenanced, incouraged, and preferred, 1709 Hearse. 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11. 252, I am afraid some of these 
great Men countenance this bold and Heretical writer. 
1848 Macauray //ist. Eng. 1. 243 To’ demand that Burnet 
should no longer be ‘countenanced atthe Hague. 

b. athing (action, practice, opinion, etc.). 

1s90 Greene Orl, Fur. (1599) 42 Content to lose The 
pleasance of his age, to countnance law. 1678 Wanrey 
Wond, Lit. World v. i, § 43. 464/2 Constantinus, .the first 
Emperour who countenanced the Gospel. xggx Jounson 
Raubler No, 113 Px Lest we should countenance the crime. 
1832 Hr. Martineau Life tz (Vilds Pref. 13 We shall not be 
supposed to countenance the practice. 

+c. a person ¢o do or de something. Ods. 

1684 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 139 Their power must not 
countenance them to be severe. 3699 Danrer Voy, 11. 
iv. 116 The very Negroes .. are countenanced to do so by 
the Spaniards. (1717 De For Hist. Ch. Scot. 8 She coun- 
tenanced the Priests to go on with all the persecuting 
Methods they could. 

+6. To keep in countenance (by acting in the 
same way) ; to be in keeping with. Qés. 

1605 Suaxs, AZacd. 1. iti. 85 Malcolme, Banquo, As from 
your Graues rise vp, and walke like Sprights, To coun- 
tenance this horror. 

Countenanced (kawnt/ninst), pp/. a. [f. 
CountTEenancs 56, and 2. +-ED.J 

1. [f. the sb.] Having a (specified) cointenance. 

1594 Carew //uarte's Laam, Wits (1616) 277 She cannot 
be fairely countenanced. 1607 WaLuincton Ot. Glass 130 
Dull-paced, sad countenanced. 1820 Worpsw. Sonn. River 
Duddon xx, Countenanced like a soft cerulean sky. 

2, [f. the vb.] Favoured, supported, etc.: sce 
CouNntENANOE @ 5. 

1692 Locke Joleration 1. ix, ‘The .. unthinking Part of 
Men; who without Thought..may embrace the Profession 
of the countenanced Religion. 

Countenancer (kawnt/ninsaz). [f. Coun- 
TENANCE v.+-ER!.] One who countenances, sup- 


ports, or encourages. 

x6x3 Beaum. & Fv. Hon. Alan's Fortune wii, Are you 
her grace’s countenancer, lady? 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 35 Root out the Masse and all countenancers of it. 
1705 Hearwe Coélect. 23 Sept., A Countenancer of Fanaticks, 
1827 Scorr Su. Dax. i, ‘lo be thought an abettor or 
countenancer. .of the Popish ritual. 

Co-untenancing, vé/. sd. [f. as prec. + -1NG !.] 
The action of the verb Counvenance. 

1628 H. Burton Jsvaels Kast 5 ‘To abhorre such coun- 
tenancing of sin, 1680-90 Temri Ess. Pop. Discontents 
Wks. 1731 I. 263 The countenancing .. the Customs and 
Habits of Industry, 

+Counter (kaunta:), sd.1 Obs. Forms: 4 
cuntre, cunter, 5 countire, cowntere, 6 coun- 
ter. [Aphetic form of acuntre, AcounTER, En- 
counEr.] Encounter, hostile meeting, opposition. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chrox, (1810) 38 Tille pei com to mide- 
weie, cuntre non pei fond. ¢ 1350 JVil/. Palerne 1344 3¢ ne 
herde neuer, y hope, of so hard a cunter, ¢xq00 Melayne 
238 At the first countire righte ‘The Sarazen slewe oure 
cristyn knyghte. x4.. Fencing in Red. aint. L. 308 Thys yo 
the ferst cowntere of the too hond swerd. xs91 Spenser 
sr of Aluses 207 With kindly counter vnder Mimick 
shade. 

Counter (kau'ntax), 50.2 Also 4 countour. 
(a. AY’. countour =OF. conteor (mod.F. compteur 
counter, conteur recounter, narrator) :—L. com pitia- 
tor-ent, agent-n. f. compitdre to compute, Coun] 

1, One who counts, reckons, or calculates. 

13.. ALS. Colt. Calig. A. ii. f, 110 (Halliw.) Ther is no 
countere nor clerke Con hem recken alle. 1369 [see Coun- 
TER 56,3 3.) «1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 25 In my 
purs, so grete sommes be, That there nys counter in alle 
cristente Whiche that kan at ony nombre sette. 1483 Caz, 
Angl. 78 A Cownter, compotista. 1769 SmitH in Phil. 
Trans. LIX, 309, 1 did not even hear the feet of the four 
counters, who had passed behind me from the windows to 
the clock. 

b. In the House of Commons : 
the House to be counted. ; 

1861 Sat, Rev. 27 May 527 A counter is looked upon in 
the House with the same sort of individual dread .. that is 
accorded out of the House to an informer or a hangman. 

+ 2,-A serjeant-at-law, etc.: see Counrour, ds. 

8. An apparatus for keeping count of revolutions, 
strokes of a piston, etc. [CE F, compteur gas- 
meter.] ao 

1803 Pail. Trans, KCILL. 145 A counter is placed so as to 
show the number of revolutions of the windlass. 1823 
Mechanic's Mag. No. 1. 4 By fixing.a counter on the beam 
of one engine .. the number of strokes made... was ascer- 
tained. 829 R. Stuart Axnecd, Steam Lugines 1. 275 
This. .connter was formed of a series of small wheels, shut 
up in a box, having a dial and index hand, to show how 
many revolutions had been made. “ ; 

Counter (kawnter), 54.3 Forms: 4- counter ; 
alsq 4 counture, (5 cowntewery, countre, 6 
cowntier), 5-6 countor, -our, 5-7 cownter, 6- 
compter, [a. AF. counteour, countour, in OF, 
conteotr, -eor,; -ocr, whence conteotr, contouer, in 
14-15th c. comptouer, conrptouoir, mod.E. cousptois 
:—L. computétoriune (in med.L, 1364, Du Cange), 


One who causes 


” f. computare to compute, count+-oRtum. As this 


became, like the prec., countotr, -ov in AF., they 
are both counter in mod.Eng. The form cozvz- 
dewery points to an AF. cousteori or countoueri.] 

“YL 1, Anything used in -counting or keeping 


COUNTER. 

account: fa. A round’ piece of metal, ivory, or 
other, material, formerly used in performing arith- 
metical operations. Ols. ” eee 
“ae pein Thyself 38 in E. E. P.(1862) 131 Sitte doun 
and take countures rounde .. And for vché a synne lay bou 
doun on Til pou pi synnes-haue sou3t vp and founde, 2496 
in Ld. Treas, Acc. Scot. 1, 300 A nest’of cowntouris to the 
King. .xgrs Barciay Egdoges iii. (r570) Cij/z The kitchin 
clarke... Jengling his: counters, chatting himselfe, alone. 
zgga Parser. 684/r,-1 shall reken it .syxe tymes by aul- 
gorisme or you.can caste it ones by counters Feat sated 4 
1842 Recorpe Gr. Artes 86 b, Nowe that you have learned 
.. Arithmetike with the penne, you shail see the same Arte 
in Counters. 2579 G. Harvey Zetter-bk. (Camden) 66 

larchantes counters which nowe and then stande for 
hundreds and thousands, by and bye for odd halfpens or 
farthinges and otherwhiles for very nihils. x609 Hotuanp 
Aum. Marcell, xxx. iv. 403 They assayed many times 
to cast with counters, and comprise the full number of them. 
xqiz Arnutinor Fok Bull (1755) 2 [They] never used to 
dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and counters. 180z Strutt 
Sports é; Past. w.ii.277 The stones and shells were Jaid aside, 
and counters made with ivory became their substitutes. 

B. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VII, c. 14 Item for euery nest of 
compters .xviiis. xg99 Sanpvs.£urope Spec. (1632) 235 
Praying by tale with Sainct Dominicks round compters. 
1611 Suaus. Vint. 7. wv. iii, 38 Euery tod yeeldes pound 
and odde shillmg: fifteene hundred shorne, what comes the 
wooll too? .. I cannot do’t without Compters, 1698 CruLt 
Aluscovy 173 Arithmetick..which they perform by the help 
of Plumb-Stones instead of Compters. 

b. In later times used chiefly in keeping an 
account or reckoning in games of chance, esp. 
cards. (These counters are of various shapes, ac- 
cording to convenience.) 

1579 Tomson Calain's Serut, Tim. 3105/2 They cast it into 
the winde, they played with it as with 2 counter, ?@ 600 
Tone Thumnbe 61 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11.179 Where he for 
counters, pinns and points, and cherry stones ale yiey. 
3674 Corron Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 345 
‘He that hath first played away his cards demands as many 
counters as there are cards in the hands of the rest, 2709 
Steere Tatler No. 15 7 4 ‘They were marking their game 
with Counters. 1732 Bernetey A dciphr. vid 8 Counters 
..at a card-table are used. .as signs substituted for money. 
1874 Burnann Jy ime vii. 64 Card-playing..for counters 
at two-pence a dozen. 1878 H. H. Gusas Ombre 8 The 
Counters should be of various shapes—round, oblong, and 
long or fish-shaped, . 

@. Also, applied to the ‘pieces’ or ‘men’ used 
in playing shovelboard, chess, draughts and other 
games; also /ig. 

1608 Armin /oole upon F, (1880) 21 All alone he playd at 
slide groate, as his manner was: peeces or counters he had 
none, 31865 Merivate Rom. Emp. VILL Ixvii, 299 The 
mass of the emperor's subjects... were moved as counters by 
the hands of a central government. 1874 Green Short 
Fist. vii, 368 The noblest aims and lives were only counters 
onher board, . : 

2. An imitation coin of brass or inferior metal ; 
a token used to represent real coin; hence often 
rhetorically contrasted with real .coins, as being 
only their temporary representatives or counterfeits. 

1526 SKecton Afagny/. 1186 Nay, offcr hym a counter in 
stede of a peny. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven (1831) 24 A 
fool believeth every thing: that copper is gold, and a 
counter an angel. 165: Hones Leviath. |. iv. 15 Words 
are wise mens counters, they do but reckon by them: but 
they are the mony of fooles, 1689 Loud, Gaz. No. 2498/4 
A silver box of Counters stampt with Kings and Queens 
heads, ete. s7oa C. Marier Alagn. Chr. mt. 1. iii. (x85a) 
309 He sent her a brass counter, a silver crown, anda gold 
Jacobus. 3796 T. Jerrenson IV 7it, (1859) IV. 152 Counters 
will, pay this from the poor in spirit; but from you, my 
friend, coin was duc. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. 
VIIL. 152 Silver, not as now a sort of counter, but the body 
of the current coin. 1855 Brownine Statue § Bust, The 
truc has no value beyon the sham, -As well the counter as 
coin, I submit, - 1868 Daily News 23 Oct.. How easy it is 
to pay fools with the counters of words instead of with the 
money of thought, 5 ee ae ; 
_ b. Also applied to, debased coin, and contempt- 
uously to money generally. 
‘x60x Suaus. $12, C. iv. iti, 80 When’ Marcus Brutus 
‘growes so Couetous To locke such Rascall Counters from 

is Friends. ‘1724 Swirr Drapier’s Lett, ii, Does Mr. 


Wood think, we will sell him a stone of wool for a parcel of - 
his counters not worth sixpence. 2855 Macautay Hist. . 
ly by a new issue of * 


Eng. TIL, 382 He was robbed indirect! I 
counters, smaller in size and baser in material than any 
Jane had -yét borne the image’ and ‘superscription of 
ames, : 
c, As the type of a thing of no intrinsic value. 
1600 Suaus, 4. YZ. 1, vil. 63 What, for a: Counter, 
would I do, but good? 664 H. Mone Afyst. Inig. 554 
Childish squabling about Nut-shells, Counters and Cherry 
stones, 1682 — Lett. Seu, Subjects (1694) 32 Stickling to 
get the most Counters and Cherry-cobs, 5 
TL. +3. A table or desk for counting nioney, 
keeping accounts, etc.; a bureau. Obs, - 
., In quot. 1369 perh. an abacus or comming. Doan, a 
¢3369 Cuaucer Dethe. Blaunche 436 Thogh Argus the 
noble covnter [v. » countour] Scte to rekene in hys counter 


[(z.» countour]. *... : oe . 
in P. Lett, No,185 I. 250 The draute 


. 7453, Mana. Paston in £ : 
$ er, ther as’ye wold your cofors and cowntewery shuld 
be’ sotte’for the whyle; ‘and ther is no space besyde the 


bedd. .for.-to sette both your’ bord.and -your kofors ther. _ 


1493 Bury Wills (1850) 81, I bequethe to Kateryn my wyff 
my’ countour stondyng-in my parlour. 1504 Zéid. oB A 
fethierbed and’a tabyil callyd a countour. 152 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) °V, 263 Unum magntim ‘cowntier-stans- in- aula. 
-1587.1Vills & Inv. NV, C. (Surtees) I, 306 One fetherbed ., 
‘standing in the westmost chamber, and the best’ counter, 


that‘is in the same chamber. 


ge ES tn AER 


-COUNTER ‘a. or ‘adv.: of senses 3-4 thé history is 


1088 


‘4,-A banker’s or money-changér’s: table ; also, 
the table'in 9 shop ori which the money paid by 
purchasers is counted out, and across which goods 
are delivered. The -tradesman stands behind the 
counter; goods are sold’ and money paid ‘over the 
counter, . . . 
- (In modern, times the shop-counter is also used for the 
display of Rods, but this is not implied inthe name.) 

a, 2688 R.“Hotme Aswoury ut. 259/1 He [is] .. behind 
a_ Counter or Counting Table. 12701 De For True-born 
Eng. 25 Fate has but very small Distinction set Betwixt 
the Counter and the Coronet. x72 Arsurunor Fokn Bull 
(2755) 2 Sometimes you would see him behind his counter 
selling broad-cloth. x85 Macautay Hisé. Eng. III. 215 
[He] might walk into a shop, lay on the counter a bit of 
brass worth threepence, and carry off goods to the value of 
halfa guinea. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 252 Pay it back 
over the counter to the credit of his account with the same 
banker, 3889 Ties (Weekly ed.) 31 May 7/4 In fair days 
he would take some £ 40 over the counter. 

B. 1699 GartH Dispers. 11. 30 Then from the Compter he 
takes down the File. 1731 Fietpinc New Iay nu. ii, Do 
you sit behind a desk, or stand behind a compter? 1798 
Anti-Facobir xxvi. 136 Each spruce nymph from city 
compters free, 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
Fi {rs. Bennet, milliner.. who... marshalled a compter 
ull of caps and bonnets at one side of the shop. 

+5. A counting-house: a. In early use. Ods. 

1386 Craucer Shiga. 7. 213 Vp to hir housbande is 
this wyf ygon And knokketh at his Countour [v.7. counter] 
boldely. 432 Test. Ebor, 1, (Surtees) 16 Omnia instru. 
menta et necessaria shop mez ad le meltynghouse et ad 
countor meum spectantia. 1530 Parscr. 209/2 Counter, a 
countyng house, comptoyr. 

b. In 18-1gth c. after F. compioir. 

1736 Bernerey App. to Querisé n.§ 136 Whether it would 
not be right to build the compters and public treasuries .. 
without wood, 1809 Au, Reg. 861/1 England is only 
sensible in her compters, \ 

II. +6. The office, court, or hall of justice of 
a mayor. Ods. 

7479 Mayor of Bristol in Eng. Gilds(a870) 426 The Maire 
and Shiref. .to kepe theire due residence at the Countereuery 
Feryall day. «1734 Nortn £xaz. mt, viii. § 44 (1740) 616 
The law Province was r to its Seat in the several 
Counters, and the Sherriffs opened their Halls. 

7. The prison attached to such a city court ; the 
name of certain prisons for debtors, etc. in London, 
Southwark, and some other cities and boroughs. 
In this sense the official spelling from the r7thce, 
was COMPTER, q.v. Obs. exc. Hest. 

2388 [see CouNTER-TENoR 1b for play upon this word). 
1428 Z. £. Mills (1882) 78 The prisons of Ludgate .. And 
the Countours. 1476 Plumptou Corr. 36 He..gart him be 
sett in the Countre, till he founde sewerte to answer at the 
Gildehall for the cloth. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxin. 
265 They. .brake vp the prison of newgate and drafe oute 
al the prisoners and of both countours..and destroyed alle 
the bookes of bothe counters. xg56 Chron. Gr. Sriars 
(Camden) 96 Item the xxvij. day of September after was the 
counter in Bredstret removyd_in-to Wood-strete. 2598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Aan in Huu. i, He is got into one o' your 
citie pounds, i ters, 1645 Pacitr Heresiogs. (1662) 
215 He was committed by the Lord Mayor to the Counter, 
and from thence removed tothe new prison in Maiden Lane. 
1681 W. Rosestson Phraseod. Gen. (1693) 398 A counter or 
prison, career. [S Comprer.] 

IV. 8. attrib, and Conib., as (sense 3) coustes- 
cloth ; (sense 4) counter-dandy, -keeper; (sense 5) 
counter-door, -house; (sense 7) Counter-book, -gate, 
Pe -wall;, counter-case, 2 flat case to lic on 
a shop-counter; ‘f counter-caterpillar, ?slang 
name for a constable; +counter-rat,-(@) slang 
name for an inferior officer ‘of 2 Counter; (2) a 
criminal inmate ofa Counter; counter-skipper= 
Counrer-sumeEeR. Also CouNTER-dU3IPER, -MAN. 

x630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) ids. (N.), Though base and 
trebles, fortune did me‘grant,’ Yet to make up the musicke, 
I must looke The tenor in the *counter-booke. 21631 
Wat Tyler in Evans 0; B. (784) 1. li. 282 Into the coun- 
ters-then they get, Where men in prison lay for debt; 
They broke the doors and let them out, And threw the 
counter-books about. 
These *Compter-Caterpillars, These. Hawk-cy'd Shoulder- 
dabbling Dealers. 1541 Lanc. Wills Y.:129 A *cownter 


-clothe*xvj4.* 1848 THackeray ‘Bk. Snobs “xxvii, Young 


*counter-dandiesare displaying their wares. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Shifnian’s T. 85 Flor which ful faste his *Countour dore 
he shette. xs98 Suaks. Alerry IV. 1. iii. 85 Lhou mightst 
as well say, I loue to walke by the *Counter-gate. 1710 E. 
Warp Srit. Hud, Go see 'em strait, I charge you, in at 
Counter-Gate. 1386 Crraucer Siipmean’s T:97 And xp in 
tohis*Countour housgoothhe. 1804 Edin, Rev. V.6 The 
wretched perversion of judgement which uniformly ranks. . 
*counter keepers .. before the honest ploughman, 1613 
Oversury Char. Sargeant's Yeoman, This *counter-rat.. 
hath not his full halfe-shate of the booty. 3707, E. Warp 
Hud, Rediv. 11,6 Looking as rough as Counter Rats, x858 
R. S, Surres Ask Mamma xxv. 97 She «i taught them .. 
how to speak to 2 doctor, how toa ‘counter-skipper. (2859 
Sat, Rev. VII. 1931/2 A counter-skipper in 2 small linen- 
preety shop.” x! 7 . : 
1874 II. 3r Sentences ... for posteritie to carve Vpon the 
indie of the *Counter wall. oa es 
Counter (kawntez), 52.4 [In senses 1, 2, f 


imceftain, and perhaps they ought to be treated 
separately] 
-1. Hunting. The opposite direction to the course 
taken by the games see-CounrER adv. 1. 


_ 3875, Turserv. Venerie 121 The huntesmen .. must take 
good heede that -theyr-houndes take not: the counter by 


Heywoop Fair Maid Exch, Wks. 


1707 I. Wann Jind. Rediv.. 1. 6 . 


COUNTER. - 


cause ‘the harte is fledde backwardes, : /dfd.>205- Or :els 
hunteth backe himself by the counter.of hir footing. 1674 
N. Cox Gentl, Recreat, 1: (1706) 87 ‘That the Hounds may 
not think it the Counter she came first, Bn Nei hee a 
2. The contrary, oppesie. : tee 
187x Tennyson Last Tourn.80 Whatsoever his own knights 
have sworn My knights have sworn the counter to it. — “- 
I. 3. That.part of a horse’s breast which lies 
between the shoulders and under the neck, . 
1678 tr. Gaya's Art of Wart. 2g (They) present the Pike 
to the height of the Horses Counters, 1727-31 Battery 
vol. II, Couster is that part of the fore-hand of a Horse, 
that lies between’ the shoulder and under'the neck. 1805 
Scorr Last Minstr, 1 xxix, For he was barbed from 
counter to tail, And the rider was armed complete in mail. 
x84r Lever C, O'Afalley xiv, The poor beast .. had deeri 
killed by a bulletin the counter. 185: Mayne Rei Seals 
Hunt. xxix, His throat, counter, and shoulders, 1. | 
4, Naut. The curved part of the stern of a 
ship. ; ‘i F Pe 
‘The counter above extends from the gun-deck line, or 
lower ribbon moulding of the cabin windows, to the water. 
line (or seat of water); the lower counter is arched below 
that line, and constitutes the hollow ran’ (Smyth Saz/oy’s 
Word-bk.). . e 
3626 Carr. Saitin Aceid. Yang. Seamen x2.The round: 
house, the counters, the wayst. 1627 — Seaman's Grani. 
ii-.11 The hollow arching betwixt the lower part of. the 
Gallery and the ‘Transome, is called ‘the lower Couriter; 
the vpper Counter is from the Gallery to the arch ofthe 
round house. 1969 Facconer Dict, Marine (2789), Counter, 
an arch .. whose Y cehakceodal is terminated by the bottom of 
the stern, and the pyar part by the wing-transom and but- 
tock. 3805 in ed isp. Nelson VIX. 395 note, Several 
shot-holes in the hull—onein the under counter 34 feet under 
water. 1864 Athenauie No. 1926. gol Ths ‘explosion’ of 
the torpedo under her counter. 1883 W. C, Russrin See 
Queen wm. xi. 243 When her bows lifted and she dipped her 
counter in the black water. . 
b. Comb. Counter-rail, -timber (see quots.). 
x815 Falconer's Dict. Marine, Countertimbers, short ,* 
timbers in the stern, put in. .for. strengthening the counter, 
¢3850 Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 112 Counter-rails, the orna- 
mental rails athwart the stern into which the coznters 
finish. 1867 in Smytu Sailor's Word-bk, ces 


Counter (kaurntar), 50.5 [ad. F. contre, It. 
contro, in same sense, a substantival use of .the 
prep. contre, coutro against.) ae 

lL. Fencing. A name applied to all circular-par- 
ries, i.e. patries in which, while the band retains 
the same position, the point is made to describe'a 
circle, passing under the adverse blade so as.to 
meet it again when the latter is ‘disengaged’, 
i.e. removed from ‘engagement, “Called” also 
counter-parry, formerly *t couster-parade, counter- 


pomlia § parade, : ‘ far 
The particular engagement is indicated by an addition, as 
countereprime, -secoitde, _-tierce, -guarte (carte), -guinie, 
sixte, Septine, octave (now in practice reduced to four, 
seconde, -tierce, -quarte, -septinte), eee 
[26zz F'torto, Contro, as Contra in all compositions, Also 
a Counter.) 1684 R. H. School Reereat, 67 ‘The: Counter 
aveating Parade, &c. When you observe your Adver- 
sary's Thrust coming home within your Sword, then imme> 
diately slope your Point, and bring itup again with aquick 
Motion on the other side of your Adversary's, and partie | 
his Thrust without your Sword, that he intended’ to give 
within your Sword. /6id. 74 This may be’ Parry'd, by 
answering every. Motion, or using the Counter-caveating 
Parade, 1707 [sec Caveat ¥ 3}. 3809 Ronaxn Fencing 
64 To form a counter parade, .at the time you disengage, I 
pass with a, small circular motion under your wrist, or 
lade, and return, by ‘forming my parade in, nearly the 
same perltion I was in previously to your disengagement. 
1889 W. H. Potrock,.cte. Meneing (Badm, Libr) ii: 57 
Counters are named according'to the engagement from. 
which the parry.is, made. Jéid. 58 Reversed Counter. 
parries. These, as the name indicates, are ‘the ordinary 
counter-parries executed the opposite way. ste 
2. Broadsword play.: An attack -made as the. 
adversary himself leads to. attack. “The stronger 
attack takes the advantage. 


"8. Pugilism, A blow delivered as the adversary. 
leads off; really a time-hit, which, if stronger than 
the adverse one, secures the advantage. - . + 
A counter with the other hand is called a-cross-counter; 
e.g. if the adversary leads off with his left, he may be cross- 
countered with the right. «°°: Serer termes 
186x Hucnes Tom Brown at Oxf, viii, My length of ann 
gave me-the advantage in every counter. x889-Badminton 
Liby., Boxing 161 The leader-off has to take the counter in 
full face. * - roche tobe ete 
Counter (kawntox), so.° Shoemaking. [Short 
for ‘counterfort,-in F. contrefort.], ‘The piece of 
stiff: leather-forming the back part ofa shoe:or 
boot round the heel. . -- Se a eles Sa 
x84x: Penny Cycl. XX1. 410/2 ‘The closing of the vamp 
and counter to the leg fof the boot]. 1883 F. D. Y. Car- 
PENTER Round about Rio, When a [Brazilian] buys a new 
pair of slippers his first object is to break the counters down 
out of the way. - 1892 Oxford Chron. 7 May 6/2 The heel 
may be built a little higher on one side, and a stiff counter 
used, s a6 ote ce a 
‘Counter (kawntez), 50.7 -AZesic, Short’ for 
COUNTER-TENOR ; also app. ny Vvoice- ‘part ‘set-in 
contrast to:n principal melody.or part) )° - |, 
” 3869 Mrs, “Stow: Oldtown Fotks 60. Uncle Eliakim 
tuning up in a high, cracked voice, a weird part, in those 
days called counter. «1878 —: Poganuc. P..vii. 56 -Ben.. 
beating and-roaring, first‘to-treble and then to counter and 
then to bass.- -- bu Nome se: 75) eae 


wileebog a: 478 wen 
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COUNTER.. 


*Counter, sb! “Mining: Also dial. CAUNTER 
q-v. , Short for,CountER-LODE; also for ‘cosnter- 
gangway (see quot.)." "| oy 
* x88r Raymonp Mining Gloss., Counter, (x) a cross-vein; 
(2) a gangway driven obliquely upwards on a coal-seam 
from the main gangway until it cuts off the faces of the 
workings, and then continues parallel with the main gang: 
way. . ; i $ aa nte aaa 
‘Counter (kauntez), @. [Arising chiefly from 
combinations in Counren- (esp. in senses 6, 9), 
with subsequent extension to more or less analo- 
gous instances, eg: countercurrent, counter cei 
rent, thé currents are counter. Tn many cases it is 
not possible to draw any line of. demarcation be- 
tween. couzter adj., and counter- pref.: see under 
the latter.] Acting in opposition ; lying or tending 
in the opposite direction; having an opposite 
tendency, to the opposite effect; opposed, opposite: 
cf. senses of CountEr- p74. , Mostly attrib. ~ 
_1y96 Spenser F. QO. vi. xii. x A ship..met of many a 
counter winde and tyde. 1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 118 The 
Sensation of Relievo .. by one, or more hatches, cross and 
counter. x780 Lp. Stirting in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. 
(2853) ILI. 5 He might..send them counterorders. 1836-7 
Str W. Hamitton Metagh, xii, (1870) a18 The counter doc- 
trine is self-repugnant, 284a Tennyson Gold. Year 7 We 


. -crost Between the lakes, and clamber’d half way up The 


counter side. 1844 Br, ‘WinberForce Amer. Ch. (1846) 
16x Having founded a counter gplecopate: 1847 Dr 
Quincey Secret Soe, Wks. (2863) VI. 305 The answer is 
found ‘precisely in.the parallel case of the counter sect. 
1887 — IVks. (1871) XVI. 238 note, In one direction .. and 
..in the counter direction, 3864 Tannyson Ayluer's Field 
282 Withdrawing by the counter door to that Which Leolin 
open’d. * 1879 Farrar St, Pand I. 447 To combat false 
doctrine. .by the presentation of the counter truth. 

b. Duplicate; serving as a check (see Coun- 


* rER- 8), 


3823 Souruey Hist. Penins. Was 1, 112 The magistrate. "i 
was to deliver in a list of all the owners of fishing boats. .a 
counitér list was to be kept on board the floating battery. 

* “ec Rarely Aredicative: Opposite, contrary. 

1856 Esrerson Eng, Traits iv. Race Wks. (Bohn) Ii. 22 
The currents of thought are counter. 

.Gounter (kawntez), v1 Forms: 4 cuntre, 
cunter, ‘4-5 countur, -our, 4-6 countre, 5 
cownter, contre,’ sountire, cowuntur, 5- 
counter,.(6- Sc. conter).’ [Tn senses 1, 2, aphetic 
form of AcountuR, ENcountER; in sense 3, in- 
fluenced by, if not formed afresh from, CounTER- 
profi; sense § goes with CounTzR sd.) sense 3. 
But in later use all the senses tend to mutual 
association ; cf. 1813 in 2b.] 

I. #1. traits. To meet. Obs. : 

* é1gzg Coer de L. 60 Whenne they come on mydde the 
sea... Another schip they countryd thoo, 1813 Scott 
Rokeby mtx, His eyes. .Counter'd at oncea dazzling glance. 
_. ED. dtr. (with again =against). Obs. 

01475 Partenay ae segs? (aad ‘contre contring thaim 
again With a wilfull hert* full gentilly resceyuyng. dd. 
3346 The messiogere lefte contred hym again, 

2, trans, To meét in opposition; to encounter 
of engage in combat. 
«61400 Destr. Tray 119% Duke Nestor anon, nobli arayed, 
Countres the yng. ¢1478, Partenay 3030 Gaffroy cam 
faste contring the Geaunt then, x513 Brapsuaw S#, Wer- 
burge 1.'a36 Fewe of them haue countred.. great nombre of 
enemyes, 3557, PavNeL Barclay's Fugurth Bijb, Often 
tymes countryng his enemies without dred of perill, 
beet. (Const. wth.) 
+ xgg0'R, Brunne Chon. (1810) 38 With be erle of Kent pei 
countred at Medeweie. ¢x380 Wyciir Ser, Sel. Wks, I. 
207'[Men] my3t'fle fro toun to toun and. nevere countre 
wip.her enemyes, 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy i. xxiii, 
As they countre .. Eueryche vnhorsed knightly hath his 
feare, ¢ 3468 Eng. Chron. (Camden) 80 There bothe hostes 
mette and countred to 156. Eger § Grime 144 
(Furniv.-Perey Folio 1.:458) To counter on .fioote he was 
full throe. 1813. Scorr Triermain-u. xx, Blithe at the 
trampet let them go, And fairly counter blow for blow. 

. 3. trans, (Fig.) To go counter to, to act 
or. speak-in. opposition to, or so as to check; to 
oppose, encounter, contradict, controvert. 

. 2362 WyeLir Prof, fo.0. Test. 55 Heere Sire ,. countrith 
not Austen, but declareth him ful mychel to symple mennis 


witt. cxq20 Pallad, on Hush. ut. 66 Se the profession OF - 


every” ne, and wherin, thai myscheve.As counter-it. 
3649 Drums, of Hawn. Shzamachia Wks, (1721) 199 
‘Lhe two houses .. issued out a declaration,, To counter 
this, the king sent 2 message .. to the lords of his council 
in Scotland, ‘2734 Norru Zxaiz. 11, iv. § 32 (2740) 246 To 
all which Matters ?.. his Answer countered Sery Des ign of 
the Interrogations. 1840 WAist@cdinkie (Sc, Sorigs) (2890) 
I. agg Wha conters him may rue‘the same. 2884 EARL or 
Dunnaven ini 19#/,Cent. Mar. 426-The resolution». was .+ 
‘countered ‘by an ‘amendment. - x892 A. -Roperrson Sé, 
Athanasius Proleg..19 The ‘eternity’ of the Son was 
countered by the text, ‘We that live are-alway” (2 Cor. 
iv. 11)... 3892 J. M; Barre Lit. Minister xxvi. 280 That's 
give z say} but Elspeth conters me; of course, and’ says 
she, ete, “0+; - ane Bos wks ser 2 
- b. Chess. To meet or answer, with a counter- 
move..." * es 2 ee ee 

1890 Times 12 Dec.:5/6 White moved his K* to B. 2, which 
Black countered with R. to-K.: -x891 Sat. Rev: 28 
Mar. 394/s The system by which they were countered and 
checkmated. ee neice : 

+4. tir.’ (fig.) To, engage ‘in ‘contest, argue in 
opposition, dispute, retort against, with. Obs: ~ 
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e144 Prcock Refr. i. xiii. 72 Who euer wole -. countre 
agens the firste conclusion. 1542 Upatt Zrasut. Apoph. 
41b, Then Diogenes again countreyng saied, If Aristippus 
had learned to be contented, etc. 1548 — etc. Erasm. Par. 
Fokn x, 74b; We wil not counter: with them and geue 
rebuke for rebuke, 1589 Purrennam Zug. Poesie mi, xix, 
(Arb.) ga0 So cunning and so wise, To counter vwvith her 
goodman, and all by contraries. 

Tir. 5. Boxing. To pe a return blow while re- 
ceiving or parrying the blow of an antagonist ; to 
strike with a counter-blow. Also ¢razs/. and jig. 

a. vans. 

186 Hucnurs Tom Brown Oxf. xlv, Of course I coun. 
tered him there with tremendous effect. 1865 Sat. Rev. 
9 Dec. 724 We are Siac to set down the author of such 
smart hits as a misanthrope, because it is easier to counter 
than‘ to parry them. 

b. intr, 

1857 Hucnes Tow: Brown 1. iii, Instead of trying to 
counter, and leading his enemy. 1885 Sad. Rev. 7 Nov, 
600 Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain have, 
in the language of an almost lost art, ‘countered’ heavily 
during the past week. 1889 Badminton Libr., Boxing 166 
Instead of thus countering on the head the blow may he 
aimed at the ribs, 

+Counter, v7.2 Avus, Obs. [f. F. contre against: 
cf. OF, contye-chanter in same sense, and CounTER 
50.7] intr, To sing an accompaniment to a melody 
or plain-song. Hence Countering zé/. sé. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv., Cowntryn [in] songe, occexto. Cown: 
terynge yn songe, coucenius [v.r. occextus]. x509 Barciay 
Shyp om (2570) 117 Some rore, some countre, some their 
balades fayne. «@ xg29 Sketton Laazeate Wks. I. 16 He 
trymmyth in hys tenor to counter pyrdewy. — Gard, 
Laureé 705 There was counteryng of carollis in meter and 
verse, — Bowge of Courte 365 Counter he coude O Lux 
vpon a potte. — P, Spavowe 468 The threstyl with her 
warblyng..The countrynge of the coe. x62 J. Hevwoon 
Prov, § Epigr. (1867) 186 Noy the counter tennor for coun- 
tryng to long. 

Cownter, v2 [f. Counter 50.3] trans, To 
furnish (a shop, etc.) with a counter or counters, 

1844 Dickens Aart. Chus. xxvii, The offices were.. 


Cownter, v.4 Shoemaking. [£. Counrer $,°] 
trans. To furnish (a shoe) with a counter. 

In mod. Diets. 

Counter (kawntex), adv. [a. F. contre (OF. 
cuntve, AF, countre); see Counter- pref. The 
adverbial use has mainly arisen by analysis and 
separation of verbs and verbal sbs. in cozmter-: 
e.g. to counteract, countermarch, to act or march 
counter ; so to 7172 cotter, etc.] 

1. In the opposite direction, back again. 7a 
hunt, run, go counter: t.e. in a direction op- 
posite to that which the e has taken ; follow- 
ing the scent or trail of game in the reverse 
direction. Also fg. 

¢ 1446 Pol. Poents (x85) II. ang Now ye han founde par- 
fite, love welle your game; For and ye renne countre 
thenne be ye to blame. 1575 Turnerv, Meneric 43 When 


@ hounde hunteth the same way that the chase 
is come, then we say he hunteth counter. x60a Suaks. 


+ newly countered. 


Ham. w.v. 110 How cheerefully on the false Traile they 


cry.'Oh this is Counter, you false Danish Dogges. 1624 
Quartes Fob Div. Poems (1717) 203 Forwards they went, 
on either hand, and back Retura’d they counter. 1648 
Mitton Tenure Kings (1650) 57 Sometimes they seem to 
march on, and presently march counter. 1741 Compl. Fant, 
Pisce u. i, 292 The great skill in hunting the Buck, is to 

ep the Hounds from hunting Counter. 1826 Scotr Woedst. 
iv, Hunting counter, or running a false scent. | 

42. Against the front (of anything), in full face. 

x6zg G. Sanpys Tvav, (J.), They hit one another with 
darts, as the other do with their hands, which they never 
throw counter, but at the back of the flyer. 1654 H. 
L’EsrranceE Chas. I (1655) 68 The enemy. .coming counter 
and travers of our Canon, they received the greater losse, 

3. fg. In opposition or antagonism}; contrary ; 
esp. in phrase Zo run, go, act counter (20). 
"1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1.55 The practice of 
men..often runs counter to their theory, 268: Hi¢cxerin- 
Gu. News fr. Colchester Wks. (2716) I. 396:1f..the Villain 
swear Counter T76BSTERNE Sent. Fourn., Nau- 
pont, Postillion, Were am I sitting as candidly disposed to 
make the best of the worst, as ever wight was, and all runs 
counter. - x837 Newstan Par. Sérm, (ed. 2) III. xix. 302 Let 
us go counter to Tradition rather than to Scripture, * 1858 
Caguyie Fredh: Gk (2865) 1. 1. xiv. 130 At least Sigismund 
voted ‘clearly’ so, and Jobst said nothing counter. 2874 
Green Shoré Hist. viii. 478 A_ policy at home and abroad 
which ‘ran counter'to every national instinct.” 

+b. Contrariwise. ..Ods. ° Birt 

2662 Hickerinaity Ser. Wks. (2716) 1. 302 Our new 
Gospellers, just counter, do not walk much like Christians; 
but can talk Christianly. 
‘*t :,-In opposite directions to each other. Oés. - 
* x60x Br. W. Bartow: Defence 120 Two foxes tied by the 
tailes, and their heades turned counter: 2662 HickerIncitt 
‘Serm, Wks. (1716) I. 279 The wheels of Providence .. may 
move counter, yet each motion concur to make it go the 
better. axzo4 Locke (J.), In this case, it is plain, the will 
and the desire run counter. 5 ‘ : ‘ 


: +t Cownter, frep. Obs..vare. [a, AF. countre, 
F. contre against.] Against, contraryto. 
¢1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 239 Other wey, to wirche -is 
counter reason. Jdid. x1. 442; Goode stomak wyné” and 
counter pestilence Thus Qe +. ee caer 
Cownter-, .A7e/ix:—ME. and: AF. countre-, 2: 
Fy contre- (= Pr. It: tont¥as)1-L. contra adv. and 


COUNTER-, 


refix (see ContRa-) against, in-return,’ The form 
in which the Lat. prefix has come down through 
Fr. into Eng. Used in words actually adopted 
from earlier F., as coztterbalance, counterchange, 
consnterfeit, countermand, countermarch, counters 
mark, countermure, counterpoise, counterseal, 
countersign, etc., and their derivatives ; also in 
adaptations of later F. or Italian words in conire-, 
contra-; and in many words formed after them in 
English. Cozszter has thus become a living element 
ofthe language, capable of entering into new com- 
binations even with words of Tentonic origin. It 
may be prefixed, when required, to almost any sub- 
stantive expressing action, as #oltor, covtater-wiolion, 
current, cotnter-current, or even to any word in 
which action or incidence is imputed, as measure, 
connter-measure, poison, counterporson. Tience 
it is often viewed as an independent element, 
written separately, and practically treated as an 
adjective: see Counrer a. 

In those compounds which we have taken from French or 
Italian, the consolidation of the word is usually greater 
than in those formed in English, and they are regularly 
written as single words, as counterbalance, counterfeit, 
countermand, countermarch, though sometimes with the 
hyphen. The stress is normally, in verbs and their deriva- 
tives, on the root, in nouns and their derivatives, on the pre- 
fix: ¢f, to undergo’, undertone. But there are exceptions, 
esp. where the noun stress is taken by a verb of the same 
form, as in ¢o cownterfeit. In wordsformed in English the 
two elements are in looser union, both accentually and in 
writing, In verbs the rhetorical or antithetical stress on 
the prefix may be equal to, or even for the nonce stronger 
than, that normally on the root, as in fo plan and cou'nter- 

fa'n (cou'nter-plain), and the two parts are properly 
hyphened, In nouns, when the counter. word is contrasted 
explicitly or implicitly with the simple word (as in 3, 4, 8); 
the predominant stress of the prefix is strongly marked, as 
in counter-cheer, counter-annorincement, ‘These are prov 
perly written with the hyphen (now rarely asa single word, 

ut occasionally in two separate words) When such a 
contrast is not distinctly present (as in 6, 9), the predomi- 
nance of the prefix is less marked, and the root-element 
may receive an equal or greater stress; in such case there 
is a, Fore tendency to write the prefix as a separate 

valifying word, and in fact to treat it as an adjective. 
‘Thus counter-side, counter-truth, become counter side, 
counter truth ; see Couxrer a. . . 

All permanent compounds in coznfer-, with 
some of the more important of the looser com- 
binations, are given in their alphabetical order ; of 
the casual combinations (many of them nonce- 
words) of obvious meaning, examples here follow. 

T. 1. verbs, as Counteract, CouNtTER-MAKR, 
CoUNTER-SAY, COUNTERWEIGH, COUNTER-WoRK, 
with their derivatives; which see in their alpha- 
betic places. Also many nonce-words, either 
contextual, or framed as literal equivalents of 
French or Italian verbs in covttye-, contra-, ex- 
pressing the doing of a thing or performance of an 
action in the opposite direction or sense, with a 
contrary effect, or in opposition, retort, or re- 
sponse to the action expressed by the simple verb ; 
sometimes with the notion of rivalling or out- 
doing, checking or frustrating that action ; some- 
times merely in reciprocation. Such verbs were 
formerly more frequently formed and used than 
now. Examples: counter-address, counter-advise; 
counter-affirm, cotnter-ambush, counter-avotich, 
counter-beat, counter-bid, counter-bore, counter- 
cross, counteredance, counter-dig, counterfix, coun- 
ter-gird, counter-judge, counter-lock, counter-meet, 
counter-petition, counter-plan, counter-please, coun- 
ter-post, counter-pray, counterpreach, counter- 
prick, counter-refer, counter-ritn, counter-shine, 
counter-state, counter-swear, counter-thwart, coin 
ter-traverse, counter-tuy, counter-vote. A rare 
sense in English is that of ‘across, cross-’, as 
in cozzter-dash, counterstrike; COUNTER-BAR, 


-aatos, (These are hyphened, but were formerly 
often written entire, e main stress is on the 
verb.) 


1687 R. L’'Estrance Axsw, Diss. 22 It would not do 
Amiss, if the Dissenter should *Counter-Advise his Re- 
membrancer upon Two or Three of these Last Points. -16xz 
Corer., Contrefermé, *counter-afirmed, counter-auouched, 
the contrarie whereof is affirmed, or auonched. 168x AZoores 
Bafited 24 On March 27, 1664, he *counter-ambusht a strong 

of Horse. 1612 Feorio, Contrabatiuta, a *counter- 
beating. x598 Jbid., Contradiuicto, 2- countermand,; of 
*counterbidding, x62 /bid., Contraforaré, to *counter- 
bore. 16rx Cotcr., Contretyaversant, *counter-crossing; 
counter-trauersing. .2849 CArtyLe Dante's Inf, vii. ‘72 
As does the surge, theré above Charybdis, that’-breaks 
itself against, the surge wherewith it meets ; So have thé 
pedple here to *counter-dance, x6zz Cotcr., Contrelider, 
to counterhit, counterstrik, *counterdash,- countérsquize ; 
to breake a stroke, or dash, ‘etc., with .a- stroake,: or 
‘dash, etc. 1649 ‘Davenant Love % Hon, Wks’ (2673) 
250, I. fear’ some inlet has been *counter-digg’d Into 
the Cave: x396° R., Lfincun) Déedée *(1877)'83_ Speech; 
lesse-they are, eye *counterfixt on eye. -x6rx Corr,’ 
tréepicquer, to returne gird for gird; to giue a nip for 2 nip. 
Contrepicqué, *countergirded; counterpricked; -counter- 
nipped: 1643 Herte Aust, Herne 20 A *countérjudging, 


‘ COUNTER-. 


and so unjudging judge. bid. 31 A-possibly divided and 
*counterlocking power of deniall, «x68 Reressy Afe2. 
ro2 (T.), The gentlemen .. of Yorkshire, who had *counter- 
petitioned, and declared their abhorrence’ of the. .petition 
for a meeting of parliament. 1883 T. M. Heavy in PalZ 
Mall G, 28 Dec. 2/1 Irishmen... regard their representa- 
tives as useful to *counterplan against the devices of the 
Government, x6rx Fronto, Contrapiacere, to*counterplease. 
3654 Gayton Pleas, Notes ut. 1x. 127 But Sancho does 
runne *Counter-posting back. 1859 Dickens 7. Tivo Cities 
u. i, Instead of being greta be and‘ countermined. 
1623 Lisuz /2Ufric on O. & N. Test. Pref. 11 We heare 
daily men of divers opinions (yet all as called thereto) “coun- 
terpreaching each other. 21734 Nortn Lives (1808) 1, 102 
(D.) If either be false and perfidious, the other will be so 
also; and they *counter-refer to each other. 1653 GAUDEN 
Hfierasp, 429 They fortifie against oblivion..and *counter- 
ruine the underminings of time, 1647 Crasnaw Poems x 
Stars thou sow’st, whose harvest dares Promise the earth 
to *countershine Whatever makes Heaven's forehead fine. 
1662 R. L’Estrance Juterest AListakext 13 It seems to me 
of high Concern, to *Counter-State that Declaration, x6xz 
Fiorito, Contra-colpire, to “counter-strike. 1864 LANDOR 
IVs, (1868) II, 20z You have sworn many things..some of 
which were very soon *countersworn. 1567 Torserv. Ovid's 
£pist, 77b, Beholde the winds, And “counterthwarting 
blasts, 1872 Baker Nile Tribdut. ii. 32 After much tugging 
and - Counce AOA: 164x Lp, Dicay Sf. in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. 11, (1692) I. 35 How the Lords *Counter-voted the 
precedency ofourGrievances, 1681-6 J. Scott Ch. Life I. 
ui. (T.), The law in our minds being countervoted by the 
Jaw in our members. 

b. From corresponding substantives, as cozster- 
gabion, -garrison, -query, -trench; COUNTERMINE, 
-MURE, etc. 

16rz FLorio, Salt ls tea dike to *countergabbion. x§23 
Lo, Braners Froiss. 1. Ixii. 34, All these flemmynges lay 
in y? vale of Cassell, in tentes and pauylions, to *counter- 
garison y* french garison. 1653 Apol. for Goodwin 3 
=Counter-querying and quarrelling himselfe in subscribing 
them. 16rr Cotcr., Contretrancher, to “counter-trench, 
or fortifie against an enemie entrenched. 

TI. sbs. (and adys.) 2, With sense ‘(actor or 
action) against or in opposition’; as in cozser- 
exercise, -latration (barking against), -player, -voli- 
tion, -willing, -working. (Stress on the root-word.) 

1744 Warpurton JVs, (1811) XL. 393 Dexterity, in the 
*counter-exercise of his arms, 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt, 
VII. xvi. i. 97 Porcine squealing, answered always by 
*counter-latration. 1666 Spurstowe Spir. Chymm, (1668) r4x 
Have we not twins in our Womb, our ~Counter-lustings 
and our “Counter-willings? 1611 Cotcr., Contrejouenr, a 
*counter-player ; an aduersarie, or opponent, in play. @ 2859 
Dr Quincey [Var Wks, IV. 265 So weak and 60 flexible to 
ay stem *countervolition, : 

. Done, directed, or acting against, in oppo- 
sition to, as a rejoinder or reply to another thing 
of the same kind already made or in existence ; as 
in counter-address, -affirmation, -agitation, -al- 
Hance, -announcement, «answer, -appeal, -arl, -as- 
sociation, -attach, -attestation, -averment, -avouch- 
ment, -bidding, -cheer, -command, -competition, 
-contplaint, condemnation, -cry, -decision, -declara- 
tion, -decree, -demand, -demonstration, -depuiation, 
-dogmatism, -draught, -effort, energy, enthusiasm, 
-exaggeration, excitement, -excommunication, 
-explanation, -expostulation, -fallacy, -gabblle, -gift, 
-imagination, -insult, -interpretation, -intrigue, 
-invective, -law, -legrslation, -life, -machination, 
-manifesto, -message, -utission, -narrative, -10ise, 
-notice, -oljection, -organization, -paradox, .-pe- 
tition, -play, -practice, -project, pronunciamento, 
-proposal, -proposition, protection, -quip, -raising, 
-shout, -siege, -sleight, -smile, -snarl, -statement, 
sstatute, -stratagem, -suggestion, -sympathy, -synod, 
-terror, thought, -threat,-thrust, -1reason, -trespass, 
svaunt, -vindication, -volley, -wager. (The stress 
is on the prefix ; in long words there is a secondary 
stress on the accented syllable of the root-word.) 

2880 Burton Reign .Q. Anne Il, 62 In their *counter. 
address, the Commons found consolation in the prospects of 
the war. 16x Coter., Contrefermte,a *counter-affirmation, 
or *¢ounter-auouchment; ‘an affirmation of that whereof 
another affirmes the contrarie,. 1850 MsCosu Div. Gout. 1v. 
Hi. (1874) 488 The announcement... would ever be met by a 
*counter announcement, xg8r J. Ber. //addon's Answ. 


Osor. 384 Touching the *counteraunswere agaynst the sayd _ 


Apology. x6rx Fronio, Contrarisposta, a counter answere, 
x39 Futter Holy Jar, xvi. (1647) 24 Art promising her 
self the victorie, and suddenly meeting *counter-art, which 
masteredher, 1748 Hartiey Observ, Alaz 1, iv. 460 Was it 
not restrained by *Counter-Associations. 1853 1. TavtorRes- 
tor, Belief 1856) 224 To dispute with him his mission by help 
of *counter-attestations. 1880 MurrHeap Gaius tv. § 16 nore, 
That the respondent. .made a “counter averment of owner- 
ship, x847 De Quincey Secret Soc, Wks. VII. 248 note, 
Not knowing the rate of the hostile biddings (they). .had no 
guide to regulate their own *counterbiddings. 1847 GrotE 
Greece. Vii. (2862) IV. 437 Cheer and *counter-cheer, 
Mod, Newspr., Parl, Reba The result was received with 
cheers from the ministerial benches, quickly followed by 
countercheers from the Opposition at the smallness of the 
majority. 1623 RowLannson Gor's Bless. 5 Not even the 


terrors and *countercommands of the greatest should so in- | 


terrupt us, 1848 Mitt Pol, Econ, 11. xii, § x A *counter- 
competition would commence oni’ the side of capitalists, 
1687 S. W, Schisw: Dispach't 9,1 have reason to make a 
*counter-complaint of the Dr. 1792 T. Jerrerson Jit, 
{1830) IV. 462, I would not give in my report till I should see 
Hammond's counter-complaint. 1863 T'rontorr Belton Est 
xviii, She should encounter the condemnation of Captain 
Aylmer. .by *counter-condemnation of him and his mother, 
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1879 G, Mereoitn Zeoist III, vi.107 Cries and *counter- 
cries ring out,. 1825 ‘Y. JerrERson Autobiog. Wks. 859 iL 
977 A declaration, and *counter-declaration, were cooked up 


at Versailles, - 1600 Hooxer Z. P, vi. xi. § 9 Their ques- 
tion he repelled with a *counter-demand, : 1868 G. Durr Pol. 


Surv.’ 63 Russia..to make a *counter demonstration to_us 
..Jaunched..a great expedition against Khiva. 1874 W. 
Watiace Hegel's Logie 13 Dogmatism. .against which there 
would be an equal right of *counter-dogmatism. 1611 
Cotcr., Contreffort, a *counter effort; or, effort vsed 
against force, 1849 Grote Greece 1. xii. (1862) V. 389 
If liberty be energetically assailed, the *counter-energy 
necessary for its defence may be found wanting. -x87z 
Mortiry Voltaire (1886) 67 That .. enthusiasm which can 
only make sure of itself by disparaging the object of a 
*counter-enthusiasm, 1867 Mitt Juang. Addr. 24 The 
value of Mathematics. .has even been insisted on so’ exclu- 
sively as to provoke a *counter-exaggeration, 18:16 CoLe- 
rince States. A/a, (1817) 359 A sort of sanative *counter- 
excitement. 1855 Mirman Lat. Cho. (1864) II. 340 Ex- 
communication and “counter-excommunication, the validity 
of which might be questioned by either party. 2806-7 J. 
Beresrorp Afiseries Hunt. Life (1826) vi. xxviii, You can- 
not hear .. one guide for the continual *counter-gabble of 
the other. 1822-56 Dr Quincey Con/ess. (1862) 107 In the 
*counter-gift of the proud post-office was nothing. 1864 
Kincstey Rom, §& Teut. vii. (1875) 165 He answered by 
some *counter-insult. 1875 Srusas Const. Hist, III. xviit. 
202 Warwick .. began a *counter-intrigue. 16xx CotoR., 
Contr’ invective, 2 *counter-inuectiue; an answer to an 
inuectiue. 12862 Exzicotr Dest. Creature ii, 26 A mys- 
terious and pervasive *counter-law. 1882~3 Scuarr Zucycl. 
Relig. Knowl, 1. 762 To secure *counter-legislation. 1836 
Tutatwatt Greece III, xvii. 39 Through the *counter- 
machinations of Sparta. 1865 Menivate Low. Eup. VU. 
Ixv.376 In the *counter-narrative of the Jews even the name 
of Christian is contemptuously disregarded. 65x. Jer. 
‘Tavior Serm, for Year i. xiii. 169 To drown the noises of 
Sinai..with a *counternoise of revelling. 1885 Laz Ref. 
go ch. D, 571 The Plaintiff accepted the notice and pro- 
ceeded to give certain *counter-notices under it. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul ¥. 266 ‘The objections. .could be met by *counter- 
objections of serious importance. x887 J. F, Hocan Jrish 
in Australia ix. (1888) 175 (They].. formed themselves 
into a *counter-organisation..and agitated for the per- 
petuation of the system. «674 CiAnenvon Hist. Reb. 
(J.), Others of an oppasite party were appointed to set a 
counter-petition on foot. 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 15 
What might be the Marshal's next move, what. Gam- 
betta’s *counter-play. @ 1748 Swirr (J.), The obligation 
..Wwas struck out of the *counterproject by the Dutch. 
1848 Macauuay Hist, Zug. 11. 462 Wildman then brought 
forward a counterproject. x890 G. Sarntspury in New 
Rev. Feb. 137 The recent *counter-pronunciamento at 
Rio. 2885 AManch, Exam. 10 Jan. 4/7 The French *counter- 
proposals. will have an exclusively financial character. 1867 
A. Baray Sir C. Barry vi._217 Mr, White addressed a 
*counter-proposition to the Treasury. 1865 Grote Plate 
Pref, (1875) 7/2 note, Proposition and counter-proposition, 
the thesis which one impugns, as well as that which one 
sustains, 817 Lp. CasttereacH in Parl. Deb. 1849 We 
could not adopt such liberal principles ..whiist the system 
of protection and “counter-protection was maintained in 
other countries. 164x Mitton Animady. Wks. 1738 I. 99 
This is 2 more Edomitish conceit than the former, and must 
be silenced with 2 *counter-quip of the same Coantty: x6rt 
Porto, Contralsata, 2 *counter raising. 1857 Hucurs 
Tom Brown u. iii, With their shouts and *counter-shouts 
of encouragement, x61x Seren /fist. Gt. Brit. xt. v. § 36 
Seauen weekes thus spent, in this *counter siege of the City 
and Castle. x6xx Cotcr., Contreruse, a *counter-sleight 5 


. a wile fora wile. 162x Burton Anat, Afe/. 1. iii. vit, Ifhe.. 


give but a *countersnarl, there's not a dog dares meddle with 
him, 185g Motiey Dutch Rep.v. iv, (1866) 723 It was soon... 
followed by a *counter-statement .. containing his account 
of the same matters, 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. iii, (1851) 68 
By his own Antinomie, or *counter-statute. 1688 H. Witar- 
ton Enthus, Ch. Rome 98 The stratagems and “counter. 
stratagems of the Devil and the Saints, 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamicron Afetaph. (1877) I. y. 88 It requires..a long and 
powerful Rea Hap in a nation to untwine the tics 
ofcustom, @1677 Barnow Pope's Suprem, Wks. 1859 VIEL, 
60 These Synods..reprobated by Popcs in *Counter- 
Synods. 2879 Q. Rev. Apr. 402 Some *counter-terror 
evidently neutralised a terror sopotent. 1858 J, Martineau 
Stud, Chr. 281 The interchange. .of shoneet and *counter 
thought, 2880 Burton Reign Q, Anne III. 'xive 19 The 
policy..was met bya *counter-threat, 861 Brresr. Horr 
Eng. Cathedr, 19th C, vi, § t, 226 The lighter kinds of stone. . 
may be employed in groining without requiring an excessive 
¥counterthrust. 161r Cotor., Contretrahisan, a *counter= 
treason; treason against treason.” x884 H. Srexcer in 
Contemp. Rev. July 40 Among primitive peoples, trespasses 
are followed *counter-trespasses. 1851 Mayne Ruio 
Scalp Hunt, xiv, Only..a *counter-vaunt, the retaliation 
of a pang. x88 Muirirap Gaius 1. § x34 In the cyent of 
the father asserting no *counter-vindication, 1876 G, Mrre- 
pitn Beauch, Careey’ (1889) 60 Volleys and *countervolleys 
of fishy Venetian. x85 Poste Gains Iv. §167 He is 
ordered to pay the sums of the wager and *counterwager 
in which he was promisor. e : 

b, Also with agent-nouns,'as covster-defender, 
orator, ~witness; $COUNTER-APPELLANT, -OLAI3- 
ANT, 

x609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Catholic 229 To all 
these this *Contre-defender scarse spends three Sections, 
1797 E. M. Lomax Philanthyope 171 
and set the *counter-orator. .at utter defiance, x660 INGELO 
Bentiv. & Urania u, Pref., Cicero, whom I have opposed to 
him as a *counter-witness, . cafe) ta) ae 

4, Acting in reversal of a former action; as 
in cownier-conquest, -reform, restoration, stile; 
COUNTER-REFORMATION, “REVOLUTION. ° - oe 

-1626 Airsvury Passion Sern. 19 Hee falls inte an agony, 
in a *counterconquest of: affection, - 1872 Freeman fist, 
Ess, Ser. tii, 47 Another stands alone. .in passing a *coun- 
ter-reform! bill. 875 Stunns Coust, Hist, U1. xviii. 200 
‘The newly founded dynasty might be strengthened against 
the risks of 2 *counter-restoration, 1616 Bupnen tr. eleva. 


‘0. 22 * Be obscure!’ . 


COUNTER-. 


dius’ Disc. Parents Hon. 2 So many *countersales, which 
made them bond again, ee hinllg wt Pe . 

5. Done or acting in reciprocation of or return 
for another thing of the-same kind; reciprocal; 
as in cou'nter-acquitttance, -asstevance, -engage-, 
ment, -equinalent, -gage, -love, -obligation, -offer, 
-service, -tohen. : mY ; 

x6rx_ Corcr., Contrequitience, a_*counter-acquittance. 
16sx Honses Leviath, 1. xvi. 81 The Covenant .. is-not 
valid, without his*Counter-assurance, 1880 Burton Reig 
Q. Anne I, i, 48 The *counter-equivalent of the oaths of 
allegiance taken by the subject. 16x Corcr., Contreeage, 
a *counter-gage, or counter-pawne. * 1635 Quarces “Edi. 
y. viii, (1718) 277 Can. .thy affection last without the fuel OF 
*counter-love. 1884 Standard 4 Mar, 5/4 Acts of benevo- 
lence on the part of the Sultan, without any *counter- 
obligation towards him, x788T. Jerrerson JV£s. (1859) H, 
483 Denmark is asking the *counter-offer of mediation from 

- this court. Sip 4 Sy.vzester 1. iv. Gt seks 7x6 One cannot 
vse th’ ayde of the Powrs below Without some Pact of 
*Counter-services. x6xx Frorio, Contraseguo, a *counter 
token, or signe, 1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 
22 Received of his master .. the counter-token for getting 
againe the horse. ; i eS 

6. Opposite locally: a, Having an opposite 
direction, back-; in -nouns of action, as coze-nter- 

Sight, flow, migration, -pull,-radiation, retreat, 

sway, -vibration ; also in othernouns, as coz*ster- 
si-de, -stream, -tack, wave, -wind, COUNTER-SEA, 
*SLOPE, -TIDE, in which counter is also written 
separately as an adj. aoe a 

¢ 1611 CHAPMAN J/iad vit. 190 But he must make no *coun- 
terflight. 1870 R. M. Fercuson Electr. 55 Faraday’s experi- 
ment shews that no such *counterflow takes place. 871 
Freeman Norut. Cong. (1876) LV. xviii. 172 Migrations and 
*Counter-migrations which have gone on in various ages be- 
tween Armorica and West Wales. 1857 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. 
IX. 34: A *counter-pull.. in the direction of order. -x8s1 
Hersener Stud. Nat. Phil, wu. vi, 163 Faster than its heat 
can be restored .. by *counter-radiation. 1612 Tivo, Noble 
Ainsmen 1 i, A *counter-refiect ‘gainst My brother's heart. 
1817 Cotesrooke A lecbra 295 The product of half the sides 
and *countersides is the gross area, 17x9 De For Crusoe 
1. 220 The Rocks .. check’d the Violence of the Stream, 
and made a kind of *Counter-Stream or Eddy. 1830Soutuey 
Lett. (1856) IV, 178 Such a process of reaction as has made 
M— take precisely the *counter-tack. 2787 Roy in PAil. 
Trans, LXXVII. 205 A pointed plummet .. has a small 
degree of *counter-vibration to that of the ball. 1874 
Tyrwurrr Sketch, Club 201 The water..meets shore, or 
*counter-wave, =~ fog in 

b. Formed atthe opposite side ; as in COUNTER- 
-CLEFT, -FISSURE, ~FRACTURE, q.V. 

7. Across, crossing, making an angle with; ‘as in 
counter-haft, tree (=counter-bar’) ; COUNTER-BAR, 
*LATH, LODE. ; ; 

61x Fronio, Contramanico, a *counterhaft. or handle. 
18:3 W. Beattie Sales 53 ( am.) ‘The door was slightly 
girded tee, Wi an auld tow an’ *conter-tree. age 

8. Forming the opposite member or constituent 
of anything that has naturally two opposite parts, 
as COUNTER-BALANCE, -FOIL, PART, ~POISE, -STOCK, 
-TALLY, etc.; or constituting a second thing of the 
same kind standing opposite, parallel to, or, side 
by side with the original, as counter-branch, pillar, 
Counret-EARTI; often with notions of balancing, 
checking, sustaining thrust, or of mutual adaptation, 
correspondence, etc.; as in COUNTER-CIPHER, -COPY, 
-DIF, -MARK, -SEAL, -TYPE. . . : 

1581 MuLcasrer Positions xxxix. (1887) 183 Yong maidens 
.. be *counter-braunches to ys in the kinde of, mortall and 
reasonable creatures. 1717 Brrketey Tour 7 Ttaly § 14 
Pillars of jasper, with *counter-pillars of alabaster, 7 

b, Like It. contra-, I, contre-, often denoting 
that which is the counterpart of a thing or person, 
and hence the duplicate or parallel, the copy or 
substitute, -or that which is the complementary, 
accessary, or ,subservient ‘second’ of another, 
= rear, sub-3 as in counter-base, -border, -pond, 

ele. 3 COUNTER-ADMIRAL, -DIXE, -DRAIN, eWALK, 
“WARDEN [ef, CONTRE-MASTER], a ad 
36x Cotcr., Contvebase, a “counterbase; the lowest part 
- of'n Basis, or the part, or pecce, whereon it stands.’ 1712 
: J. Janus tr. Le Blona’s Gardening 26 Pieces of Parterre.. 
with *Counter-Borders, .16r1 Cotcr., Contr'estang, 2 
Poole-damme; 2 back-poole, or srounten pond a-.hollow 
‘ ground, whereinto the water of a Pond, thats to be fished, 
is let, ee oe : 

9, Having the contrary tendency, nature, action, 

or position; rmnning counter (to something else) ; 
opposing, opposite, contrary; as in counter-ad= 
vantage, -cause, -craft, -difficulty, -discipline, -dot: 
trine, -establishment, fact, formula, -hypothesis, 
-7dea, -ideal, -interest, -necromancy, picture, plan, 
principle, -process, project, -reason, “-religion, 
-technicality, -tendency,-theory, -translation, “truth, 
-warmth, (The stress’ is usually equal, as in, ad- 
jective + substantive, and the prefix tends to be ~ 
written separately: see CounTER‘a.):-.:." >, : 

1883 Manch, Exant. 24 Mar. 4/7 No *counter-advantages 
-. would induce the‘Committee to pass the. bill if they 
thought the bar would be damaged, 1684 ‘T. Burxer 7%, 
Earth I, 203 Unless there be some, *counter-causes that 
hinder this general nile of nature from taking place.’ 1603 
Frorio Afontaigne 1. xxv. (1632) 83 Let -him_borrow this 
pleasant *counter-craft’ of Aristippus. ‘1856 Doyt Logic 
Chr, Faith 1, ii, 69°A pious! sendeayour'to obviate a *caun* 


COUNTER... 


ter difficulty. "1678 Lively -Orac. viii. § 46. 319 That has 

set up a *counter-discipline to that of the Coal, _ 1865 
.M. Arnotp Zss. Crit: ix, (1875) 388 The *counteér-doc- 

trine-to -the epelae doctrine. 1797 Haicuton ‘in Phié, 

Trans. L II. 170 Contrasting these solitary obser- 
. vations with a numerous train of *counterfacts. 1871 

Morey Voltatre (1886) 35 The system to which this 

was the powerful *counter-formula, “1863 Grote Plato I, 

ij. z03 ‘The *counter-hypothesis of the discontinuous 

many. 1882.H,-S, Hortanp Lagdés § Life (188s) 261, 

"T.cannot but single out that one supreme expression 

of this *counter-ideal. x70 Norns Chr, Prud. i. 37 He 

has no *Counter-interest to deny .. or. Passion to coun- 
* termand. a@x713 Suarressury Advice to Author (Jod.), 

This is that..sort of *counternecromancy which in- 

stead of ghastliness and horror inspires only what is gentle 

and humane, 2882 H. S. Hotranp Logic § Life (1885) 

26x There are *counter-pictures given us to that of the 

leaven. 12988'T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) Il. 519 The 

*counterplan which they set on foot. 1878 Morey Dide- 

wotl. 5 It was the great *counter-principle to asceticism. 

1865 Grote Plato Pref. (187s) 7 Reasoners who. .recognise 

no refutation except from the *counter-reason of others. 

x822. T. Jerrerson Writ. (1830) IV. 349 Usurpers of 

the Christian name, teaching a *counter-religion. 1880 

Burron Reig Q. Anne Il. vii. 12 The common lawyer 

could have felt respect for *counter-technicalities. x8gz 

THACKERAY Ze7gi ion v. (1858) 2r4 This *countertransla- 

tion, suddenly advertised and solong written. 1879 FARRAR 

St, Paul 1.'547 He had demonstrated the errors of his 

listeners mainly by contrasting them with the *counter- 

truths which it was his mission to announce. 1763 B7it, 

Mag. TV. 22x Nothing is more likely to recover the mind 

from this false attraction, than the *counter-warmth of 

impartial debate, 

10. In. prepositional combination with an object 
(expressed; or implied in an adj.): cf. Awrt- II, 
ITI, Contra- 2. - 

.@, Against, contrary to, ANTI-; as cozster- 
‘Sparing; COUNTER-FASHION @., against the fashion; 

OUNTER-NATURAL @., contrary to nature; often 
with the sense of ‘ specific against, antidote to’, as 
in counter-antidote, -pest ; COUNTER-BANE, etc. 

b. Opposed to the tre or genuine, false, 
counterfeit, pseudo-, Anti-; as cozcter-apostle, 
> Christ, ~Jesus, -Kaiser, -prophet, -taste, etc. 

. 6x1 Corar., Contr’antidote, a remedie, or poison against 

a_preseruatiue; a-*counterantidote. 1637 &§ W. Schisae 

Dispack't.220 Now that his *counter-Apostle meets him in 

the same city.. 2655 Trare Marrow Ga. Auth, (1868) 830/2 

An Anti-christ or *counter-Christ, pretending to be instead 

of Christ, but fighting against Christ. x6x9 W. ScuaTer 

Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 91 Iesuites. .haue erected their Head 

to be a Counter-Christ; so thousands of others, to be 

*Counter-Iesuses, 1886 Brackre in 19¢h Cent. Apr. 532 

Pillaging the camp of an audacious *Counter-Kaiser. 

1686 W. ve Britains Hum, Prud, vi. 29 It will be your 

‘Wisdom to a *Counterpest or Antidote. 1588 J. Har- 

vEY Disc. Probl. conc. Proph. 7 Hath not every vocation 

. yeelded some such *counter-prophets and penny-fathers. 

1611 Frorio, Contralesing, a *counter sparing, a lauishe 

spender, orexpence. «#1763 SHENSTONE JV7ks, ry, 320 (Jod.) 

There is a kind of *countertaste. which maintains a sort of 

rivalship with the true, and may be expressed by the name 

concetto. ¥ x . 7 : 
. TL, Mutually opposed,-against each other, reci- 
procal; in several of the preceding senses: a. with 
nouns expressing reciprocal action, as CounrER- 
OHANGE, reciprocal exchange, cozvzter-strugele, 
struggle against eachother; so coztzter-congzest, 
CouNTER-BATTERY, -SOUFFLH, etc. ; b. with plurals 
only, as couzter-curses, curses against each other, 
counter-smiles, smiles to each ‘other; so cozzter- 
declarations, -doctrines,, ferments, forces, -oppo- 
nents, -principles,.-theories, etc. 

1605 SyLvesteR Du Bartas u. iii. 1. 484 Where man’s 
deep zeal, and God's dear favour strove For *Counter con- 
guest in officious love. 1639 Gaupen Tears of Ch. 407 Cruell 

‘counter-curses and angry Anathema’s against each other, 
1848-H.. Rocers Ess, I. iii. 135 To reconcile inconsistencies 
and. harmonise *counter-declarations. 1735-8 Botincproxe 
On Parties 7 Force..may support a Riyalship and erect 
even-*Counter-Establishments, 171x ADDISON Sect, No. 
195 #2 Unnatural Motions and *Counterferments..in the 

ody, 186r Sat. Rev, KI. xy9/x Take these *counter 
hypotheses, and see which of the two, etc. @ 774 Gotosu, 
. tr. Scarron's Cont, Romance’ (1775) II..7z To think that 

there would one day be a *counter_ marriage between us. 
1657S. W. Schisnz Dispach't.74 We should be mutually 

*counter-opponents and .counter-defendants.' 18sr G. S. 

Fraser Jfany Mansions (1862) 291 The two are clearly *coun- 

ter-parallels, 1836-7 Sm W,-Hanurtron Adefaph. (1877) I. 

vi. ror These two *counter-processes of analysis, and syn- 

thesis,."26az Burton Avat, Afel, 1. ii, 11. iii, Those *coun- 

tersmiles' are the dumb shows and prognostics of greater 
matters; ,x709 Tatler No, 4g 0 7 The Tangential and 

Centripetal Forces, by their *counter-struggle, make the 

Celestial Bodies descrtbe an exact Ellipsis.: - 1885 Tennyson 

Axc, Sage, No ill, no good! such *counter-terms, my son, 

‘Are-border-races, holding each its own By endless war. 

1835-7 Sin W. Hasacron AZetaph. xliii. (1870) LH. 457 The 
*counter-theories of Piato and Aristotle. . 


-12.:Dfusic. = CoNTRA- 4: see CounrERBOINT ; 
as in covuter-base = CONTRA-BASS, counter-treble, 
etc, Cf. Counter sh.7,0.2 - ~ = 


.x898 Frorio, Contyalto,- a ‘counter treblé” in inusicke, 


161x — Contrasourano, a counter treble. . ° ae 
18, 4@1. Applied to works erected to act against 
the works of the enemy; as in cozzster-breast- 
work (Bailey folio), -budldtig, -engine, -gabion, 
mount, -sconce, -trench ; COUNTDR-APPROAOH, etc. 
x6%, ee Hist. World a. 553’ The besieged : also 
on. il. 
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raised *Counter-buildings. 3641 Evetyn Diary (1871) 33 | 
e 


‘The workes and especially the *Countercamp are curiously 
hedg’d with quick. 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of Wart, 109 OF 
*CounterEngines. To hinder Assaults and Storms. 16r1 
Frorio, Coxtrvagabbione, a *countergabbion. bid. Cow- 
troforie, a counter fort or *counterskonce. 1602 Dantet 
Philotas w. ii, And built her *Counter-mounts upon that 
side. x7ag-gx Cuamsers Cyel., *Counter-trench, a trench 
made against the besiegers, 

14, Heraldry, (adjs.) &. Turned in the contrary 
direction, or (of two figures) in contrary directions, 
as counter-couchant, -courant, -embowed, -nataint, 
-rampant, -reflected, -statant (cf. Coucnant, etc.), 
COUNTER-PASSANT, -SALIENT, -TRIPPANT. b. On 
the two opposite sides, as coustler-iedented, -nebulé, 
pendent, -raguled or -raguly, ete. ; COUNTER-EM- 
BATTLED, -FLBURY. c. Having the tinctures re- 
versed, as COUNTER-ERMINE. d, See quot. 1727, 
and cf. COUNTER-CHANGED, -COLOURED, -cOMPONY. 

1927-5r CHampers Cycd. s. v. Contre-bend, When there 
are two ordinaries of the same nature opposite to each 
other, soas colour be opposed to metal, and metal to colour 
..the coat is said to be contre- or counter-paled, counter- 
bended, counter-fessed, counter-componed, or counter- 
barred. 176x Brit, AZag. II. 532 Two arms *counter em- 
bowed, and vested, gules, 1882 Cussans /Yer. vi. (ed. 3) 
95 Its {the Dolphin’s] usual position is Exdowed .. When 
moving towards the sinister side, it is said to be Conmter- 
embowed, 1864 Boutet. Heraldry Hist. & Pop, xix. (ed. 
3) 31x Within a bordure *counterindented or and gu. 1830 
Rosson Brit. Herald 111. Gloss., *Counter-nebulée, borne 
nebulée on both edges. *Couster-Zendant, hanging on each 
side. *Counter-reflected, turned contrary ways from each 
other, 1882 Cussans Her. iv. 64 When a Fess, Bend, or 
Chevron, is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, 
potent, or *ragulé, it must be blazoned as Embattled-coun- 
ter-embattled, or Potent-counter-potent, as the case may be. 
x864 Boutet. Heraldry Hist. § Pop. xxviii. § 2 (ed. 3) 437 
‘Two lions *counter-rampant. 

Counter-acquittance: see CouNTER- 5. 

Counteract (kaunterekt), v [CounTer- 1.] 

+1. To act against, in opposition to, or con- 
trary to; to oppose. Obs. 

1708 Lond. Gaz, No. 4423/2 We have. .sworn to maintain 
Your Majesty’s Government .. and shall never counter-act 
the Obligations of so just an Oath, ¢x790 J. Wittrock 
Voy. vii. 252, I had counteracted his intentions often be- 
fore, especially in going to sea at first against his inclina- 
tions, a 1832 Macxtosn Revolution Wks. 1846 IT. 161 
The King, counteracted by his ministers, almost silently 
acquiesced. , 

absol, 1794 Sutuivan View Nat, U1. 383 Particles and 
substances, acting and counteracting, preserve the equili- 

rium. 

2. To hinder or defeat by contrary action ; to 
neutralize the action or effect of. 

a. Said of the action of persons. 

2755 JoHNsoNn, Counteract, to hinder any thing from its 
effect, by contrary agency. x76x Srerne Tristr. Shandy 
iv. viii, As the greatest evil has befallen him,—I must 
counteract and undo it with the greatest good. 177x FRaNK- 
Lin Aztobiog. Wks. 1840 1, 84 To counteract them, I wrote 
several amusing pieces, 3838 Lyrron Alice 7 Providence 
can counteract all our schemes. 1848 Macau.ay His, 
Eng. 11. 18 James was desirous to counteract the impression 
which these things had made. 

b. Said of forces, influences, etc. 

1678 Sourn Sernz. (1737) 1]. x. 360 In this case we can 
find no principle within him strong enough to counter-act 
that principle, and to relieve him. 1862 Sir B. Bronze 
Psychol. Ing, U1. i. 9 Neither knowledge nor philosophy is 
in all cases sufficient to counteract the effect of human 
frailty, 1878 Huxitey Physiogr. 89 The weight upon the 
upper surface is counteracted by the upward pressure of 
the air on the under surface. “ 

Counteractant (kaunterektant), sb. [f prec. 
+ -antd, after stémzelant, etc.] A counteracting 


agency or force. F 

1884. Pall Mail G. 5 Dec. 5/x [This] is the best possible 
counteractant of the disloyal utterances, 1891 HarZer's 
Mag. Apr. 752/t It is a great rectifier of style and counter- 
actant to mannerism. 

Countera‘cter,-or. [f. as prec, + -ER 1, -on.] 
One who or that which counteracts. 

1803 Foster Zss. 11, iii, 52 A feeble counteractor. 1883 
Pall Mail G. x Oct. 11/2 To make the new paper a supple- 
ment and counteracter of the daily press. 

Counteracting, ff/.c. [f. as prec. + -mve2.] 
That counteracts. e " 

{1666 see Conrra-AcTING]. 1793 Beppoes Obestty 103 
Counteracting causes. 1832 Hr. Martineau Homes Abroad 
ii, 22 The counteracting forees. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serum. 
xvi. 265 Self-respect, or conscience, or holy fear..is the 


. counter-acting principle to the love of human praise. 


Hence Countera‘ctingly adv. » oS 
1847.De Quincey Protest, Wks. 1862 VIL. 16x As if. .God 
. had thus ..self-counteractingly stepped in to solve his 
own problems. : ; 
Counteraction, (kaunterzkfen). [n. of action 


§, Counreracr aj]. 7+ ao . 
1, Adverse or’ contrary action, action in: opposi- 


tion to action, resistance, 


2780 Jouxson Rambler No. 29 PBA temper .. which... : 
fills him with perpetual stratagems of counteraction. 175% 
— wid. No.-168 P 5 From the counteraction of the words to 


ithe idea. iia Burke ‘Fr. Rev. ‘50. That opposition of 


interests at action and counteraction which,. in the 


snatural and in’the political world [etc.]." 1800, WELLINGTON 


in Owen Desf. 690, You.will exclude from the public records 
every indication ofjealousy and counteraction. 1862 Ruskin 
Unto this Last 71 The action and counteraction of wealth 


| and poverty. ert a oa 


COUNTER-ARGUE, 


2. The counteracting or neutralizing of any action 
or tendency. 

1790 Han, More Relig. Fash, World (1791) 142 People 
whose whole life .. is one continued counteraction of the 
principles in which they have povebly been bred. 1808 
Ann, Reg. 1806, 917 Lt afforded the best counteraction of the 
turbulent spirit of reform, 1871 Buackie Four Phases i. 
34 Instincts which, if left without counteraction, would 
naturally lead to isolation. 

3. A counteracting influence or force. 

18zz CoLeripce Zett., Convers. $c. Il. ot Uf instead of a 
Helpmate we take an Obstacle, a daily counteraction. 
1842 ManninG Seviz. (1848) I, 230 The fretting of little 
daily counter-actions. : 

Counteractive (kauntere'ktiv), @ and sd. 
[f. as prec. + -1VE.] 

A. adj. Tending to counteract. 

180g Foster £ss. 1. iii. 45 Circumstances .. of an entirely 
counteractive order, 1880 M. Coutins 7h. in Garden 1. 
89 The innumerable counteractive and constructive agencies, 

b. analytically. Active in opposition. sozce-25¢. 

1847 L. Hunr AZen, Women & B. I, iii. 4o It only made 
him .. look extremely counter-active and frowning. 

B. sd. A counteracting agent or force. 

1848 Mitt Pod. Econ, ii. xxiv. § 5 It must... meet all 
drains by counteractives more or less strong. 1865 Masson 
Ree. Brit, Philos. 54 Benthamism in Britain would have 
had no adequate counteractive. 

Hence Countera‘ctively adv. 

1864 in Wrnster. “ ; 

Counter-address, -advice, -ad vise, -affiirm, 
-affirmation, eic.: see CountER-. 

+ Cou:nter-a'dmiral, Oés. [ad. F. conitre- 
amiral (whence also in G.): cf. Counter- 8 b.J= 
REAR-ADMIRAL. 

1789-96 Morse Amer, Geog, II. 90 The admiralty consists 
of one high admiral, three admirals, three vice-admirals, 
and four countre admirals. 3 

Counter-a'gency. [Countmr- 2.] Agency in 
opposition ¢o (something). 

3838 De Quincey Shakes. Wks. (x863) XV. 39 Counter- 
agencies to the native majesty of the subject. 1858 — 
Whiggisin Wks. (1862) V. 42 In fierce counter-agency .. to 
the scorn of the unworthy, 

Counter-a'gent, [Courver- 2.] A counter- 
acting agent or force; a counteractant. 

1826-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) p. viii, The properties, 
counter-agents, etc., of this drug. 2868 GLapsTone Fv. 
Mundi xi, (1870) 449 Reverence .. the counter-agent to all 
meanness and selfishness, 

Counter-agitation, -ambush, -antidote, 
-apostle, -appeal, etc. : see CountEr-. 

Cou:nter-appe'llant, [Counver 3 b.] One 
who takes or makes a counter-appeal: in quot. 
applied to the eight Lords who in 1394 appealed 
of treason three of the Lords Appellants of 
1387-8. 

1874 Stupss Const, Hist. 111. 17 Of the appellants of 1388, 
only (Henry IV] himself and Warwick survived ; of the 
Goanterapeel latte of 1397, Nottingham and Wiltshire were 

ead. 

Cou'nter-approa:ch. JZ/, Usually in pi. 
In 7 contre-. [ad. F. contve-approche: see Coun- 
TER- 13 and APPROAGH sh. 9.) A work con- 
structed by the besieged outside the permanent 
fortifications, to check and command the works of 


the besiegers. 

1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War 1. 114 Contre-Approaches, 
Works of the Beseiged to hinder the Beseigers works, 1706 
Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Counter-Approaches, 1727~52 
Cuampers CycZ.s,y., Line of Counter-approach, a trench 
which the besieged make from their covered-way to the 
right and left of the attacks, in order to scour or enfilade 
the enemy’s works. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 107/2 The 
trenches of the enemy. . being always, if possible, disposed so 
that they cannot be enfiladed by the guns of the fortress, a 
counter- approach becomes necessary in order that the 

arrison may be enabled to silence the fire from them, or to 
Impede the communications along them, 

Cownter-arch, sd. [Counvpn- 8] a. An 
inverted arch opposite to another arch. b. A re- 
lieving arch or ‘arch of discharge’. ¢@. An arch 


connecting counterforts at the top. 

1926 Leont Designs Pref. 4a, Arches and Counter-Arches 
..make the strongest bond between divided Walls. x75z 
Lasetye HWestu. Br. 83 The two damaged Arches were re- 
built .. with much less QMaterials in the Inside .. by Means 
of a Counter-arch .. and_two Semicounter Arches, 1837 
Penny Cyci. Vill, 107/2 Counter-forts. .are sometimes con- 
nected together by counter-arches. 1838 F. W, Sims 
Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 22 The [Thames] tunnel is to be 
made with a circular brick arch and curved side walls,-rest- 
ing on stone footings or skew backs, the whole being sup- 
ported by a brick invert or counter-arch. : 

Hence Countex-a‘rch v., to furnish or support 
with a counter-arch. Counter-arehed(Z7/. a. - 

zy8s Roy in Phil, Traxs, LXXV; 465 This piece being 
firmly screwed to the cheeks of. the slide, and counter: 
arched outwardly, forms a strong butt for the fixed end of 
the..rod..to act against. 1828 J."M. Srearman Brit, 
Gunner 354 In order to diminish the pressure of the earth 
against the revétement, several tiers of arches may be built 
between the counterforts in the form of segments of Circles, 
their extremities being worked into the masonry of the 
counterforts, These form what is calléd: a counter-arched 
revétement. . eS : 

Counter-a'rgue, v..? Ovs, [CountER- 1.] 
trans. To'argne against. Hence Counter-a'rgu- 
ing vol. sb. . ¢ oe 
134 


COUNTER-ARGUMENT. 


' @166z J..Goonwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 046, Y have 
reasons in abundance’to balance against all the counter: 
\arguings of my flesh, my friends, and relations, 2663 GLAN- 
viLL Sceps. Sez. xi. 58 For a man to go about to counter. 
argue this belief. .x7or Bevertey Glory of Grace Ep. Ajj, 
‘This Treaty..cannot be Denyed or Counter-argued, 
-Cownter-argument, [Countsn- 3, 9.] An 
argument on the opposite side, or against -any- 
thing. 

136 H. Spencer First Princ. u. xv. § 120 The coun- 
ter-arguments may be proved equally inconclusive. _ 1870 
Lowe. Study Wind, 23x The only counter-argument is the 
manifestly unfinished condition of the ‘Canterbury Tales *. 

Cownter-argumenta‘tion. [CountEr- 3.] 
Argumentation on the opposite side, or in opposi- 
tion to previous ntation. 

1853 Lyncn Self-Jmprov. iv. 94 The argumentation and 
counter-argumentation is constantly going on. .about 
questions of general interest. = 

Counter-art, -association, -assurance, 
-attack, -attestation, etc.: see CountEn-. 

Cou-nter-attired, z. Her. [Counten- 14.] 
Attired with double horns pointing in two opposite 
directions. 

1830 in Rosson Brit, Herald iI. Gloss. 

Cownter-atixaction. [Counren- 3, 9.] 
Attraction of a contrary tendency; an attraction 
counteracting the influence of another. 


2 x763 Snenstone (T.) Attractions .. less perceptible, 
through a variety of counter-attractions that diminish their 
effect. 31842 ManninG Seve. (1848) I. 148 There was a 


counter-attraction overcoming the constraining love of their 
Lord. 1883 S¢. Yames' Gaz. 1 Dec. 7/1 As fast as new sub- 
jects are brought forward .. new books on the old ones pre- 
sent counter-attractions. 

So Counter-attra‘ctive ., acting as a counter- 
attraction ; having counter-attractions, 

1864 in WEBSTER, 

Counter-aver, -avouch, etc.: see COUNTER-, 

Counterbalance (kauwnta:bz:lins), sb. Also 
6-9 with hyphen, [CounTEnr- 8; in sense 4 app, 
from the vb.]} 

+1. The opposite scale of a balance. Obs, 

1880 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 120 As it were two counter- 
ballances, that their estate goes highest when the people goes 
lowest. 1581 — Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 48 If nothing be put 
in the counter-ballance. 

2. A weight used to balance another weight; 
spec. that used to balance the weight of a rotating 
or ascending and descending part, so as to make 
it easily moved and to diminish its momentum when 
in motion ; also to cause a rotating body to return 


to a particular position after being moved, etc. 

1621 Cotcr., Contrebalance, a counterbalance, 2 counter- 
poise. 1730 A. Gornon AMaffei's Amphith. 404 It comes 
out a Foot further than the Wall .. to serve asa Counter- 
ballance. 2794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. cxi. 82 
The air is always a counter-balance to itself. 1875 R. F. 
Maatin tr. Havrez’ Winding Mach. 54 Employment of 
Counterbalance Chains. This counterbalance is le of 
large iron rings hung to the end of a chain with flat links, 
and working up and down a staple pit. 1889 Pall Mall G. 
27 Apr. 2/1 All the piston has to do. .is to sustain the weight 
of the passengers, as the counterbalance lifts the car. 

3. fg. A power or influence which balances the 
‘effect of a contrary one. : 

1640 in Hamilton Papers (Camden) App. 261 Hee held 
the Hammiltons a good counterballance to weigh the House 
of Lenox downe, 174 J. Mason Sed/ Knowl. i. (1853) 134 
Self Knowledge. .will be a happy Counter-balance to the 
Faults ‘and Excesses of his natural Temper. 824 Miss 
Mitroro Village Ser. 1. Gey 15x As a counter-balance to 
her other perfections, 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U. S. V. Ixix. 

20 Freedom was in his ‘eyes a counterbalance to poverty, 

iscord, and war, ad ve 
. 4. Weighing’ of one thing against another ; 
comparison, Ods. ea re oes . 

2648 Howngur Leté, (16g0) 11.'23 [This] will appéar if we 
cast them in counterbalance. - vet sg le. See vee 
ee (kauintezbee'liins), 7. [Coon- 
TER: I. : ane 

+1. tvans, Of a person: To weigh against. ‘Obs. 
2608 Fronio Afontaigne 's, xix, (r632) Fx He is verie un- 
worthie her negaaiotanes; that counter-ballanceth her cost 
to his fruit, ane knowes neither the graces nor usc of it. 
*2. Of a thing: To actas a counterbalance to; to 
counterpoise.. ee aa 

‘26zx Coren, Conlrebalances, to counterbalance or counter- 
peise. .to make of equall weight with. 663 R. Hooxe 
‘Microgr.223 The greatest heighe of ths Cylinder of Mer- 
cury, which of it self counterballances the whole pressure of 
the Atmosphere. 1752 Languve IV esta. Br, 117-Lhe Thrust 
or lateral Pressure.of those Arches is intirely counter- 
ballanced and:destroyed. 1822 Iauson Se. § Art I. 119 
Ifa guinea. .be counterbalanced by 129 grainsin tlie opposite 
scale of the balance. ° 2840-56 'S. C--Brees-Gloss. Civil 
Engin: 123 Awcight employed to counterbalance the vibrat- 
ing parts of machinery.upon their axes. Se 

3. fig. To balance or ‘neutralize the effect of, by 
.a contrary power or influence. = 

16: 

let 


‘annibals opinion counterballance this. 678 


wortu Intell. Syst: 687 These Mechanick Theists are again + 


‘counterballanced by another sort of Atheists, not Mechani- 


. cal, 2976 Avam Souts WV. N. I. 1, viii. 91 Two opposite - 


igauses seem to counterbalance: one -another. 1866 Gro. 


Entor, F., Holt (1868) 4A meeting-place to counter-balance - 


the alehoise. . ee ee 
Hence_Counterba‘lanced, Counterba-lancing 


E. Dacnes tr, Machiavel’s Dise. Lizy Ul. 347. Nor - 


+to counterbeare 
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ppl. adjs.;' Covnterba‘lancer, an arrangement in 

an organ acting as @ counterbalance. Z 
x6rz_Corer., Contrebalancé, counterbalanced,, counter- 

roe x6sx, Howe, Venice 77 Venice made a counter- 

alancing League with the King of Boheme. 1839 R. S. 
Ronmnson Nant, Steant Zimg.105 An eccentric pulley, 
with its counterbalancing weight to the long diameter. 1875 
R, F. Martin tr. Havves' Winding Bz 37 ‘The saving 
of coal by means of counterbalanced drums. 188x C. A. 
Epwarps Orgaus 43 An arrangement of what are called 
counterbalancers is . 

+Counterband, 5.1 Ods..rare. [CouNTER- 5 
+ Band 56.1 11.] =CounrERBoND. 

z6zr Cotcr., Contrepleigentent, a counterband ; or, the 
securitie giuen toa suertie, 1626 J. Lane Sgr.’s Tale 118 
Wee bothe will... stand his Pleages too, so as he stand, 
bounde to vs bothe, in his own counterband. 1678 Puituirs, 
Counterband or Counter-security, a Band or Security given 
reciprocally to him that is Bound or Security for another. 

+ Cownter-band, sb.2 Obs. Her. [f. Counren- 
1424 Bann sb.2] A bend sinister (F. barre). 

1929-51 Cuanpers Cycl. s. v. Contre-bend, The bar is 
called a contre-bend, or counter-band, because it cuts the 
shield contrary, and opposite ways. 

Counter-ba'nd, v. 20rce-wwd. [Counren- 1.] 
trans. To band or form again (a disbanded army). 

1648 Petit. of East. Assoc. 15 An Army disbanded by 
Parliament, counter-banded by the people. 

Counterband(e, obs. var. of ConTRABAND, 

+ Counter-banding, 2//. 2. Obs. [CountER- 
8b.] Forming a chain of defences, parallel (to 
the walls). 

1632 Litncow Z7az, vut. (1682) 335 The Town on both 
sides the Flood, is strongly fortified with Rampired walls, 
and counter-banding Bulwarks. 

+Cou'nterbane. Obs. [f£ Counrer- Io + 
Banz.] An antidote, counterpoison. 

1598 Svivester Du Bartas uw. 1. Eden 228 Strong counter- 
bane, O sacred plant divine, x60s /éid. 11. m1. 721 (D.), An- 
gelicathat happy counter-baen. 

Cownter-bar, sb. Obs. [a. F. contrebarre: 
ef. Counter- 7.] A cross-bar for a door or window 
on the outside, Hence Counter-bar z. 

x6zz Cotar., Contvebarre, & counterbarre; the long (out- 
ward) barre, wherewith some (two-leaued) dores and win- 
dowes, and the most shop-windowes, are shut, — Contre- 
barré, counterbarred ; barred, or shut in, on the outside, 

+ Cownter-ba‘rred, a. Her. Obs. =next. 

+ Counter-ba‘rry, 2. Her. Obs. [a.¥. con- 
tre-barré: see CounTER- 144.] Barry per pale 
counterchanged ; see also quot. 1727. 

261x_ Cotcr., Contrebarré ..(in Blason) counterbarrie. 
1634 Peacuam Gentl. Exerc. 11. 146 He bears barry counter- 
barry of eight, Or and Gules, *7a73t Cnamners Cyd, 
Count. , or Contre-barré, in used by the French 
heralds for what we more ordinarily call bendy sinister per 
bend counterchanged. : ‘ 

Counterbase: see CountvER- 8b, 12, 

Countex-ba‘tter, v. J@/. [Countzr- 1, 
after F. contre-battre.| trans, To batter With a 
return fire (from a counter-batte 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Edue,1V.1 ah Gun casemntes are 
therefore more frequently employ: in the flanking bat. 
teries of theditches, where the liability to be counterbattered 
by artillery is remote. if , 

Cownter-ba-ttery. J41, [a. F. contve-bat- 
terie: cf. CounTER- 2, 3, I1.] 

+1. A counter-attack with artillery. Ods, 

xg92 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 429 With some few peces of 
artillerie making counter battery. x599 Haxturt Voy. II. 
1. 123 And wee made a counterbattery against our enemies 
for ten dayes space, 65x Howstt Venice 103 The besieged 
did .. make ‘so furious a counter-Battery, as, etc. 1670 
Cotton Esfernon 1, iv. 156, : - 

b. fig: 

1594 2nd Rep. Dr. Haustus in Thoms Prose Romances 
(x858) III. 356 Faustus had begun to prepare for the counter- 
battery, ‘determining to throw down upon the assemblies 
heads, so many heavy charms and conjurations that they 
should fall down, pee ? oy 

2. A battery raised against another, Also jig. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. xx. (1632) 4% Provided with a 
counterbattery of forcible enchantments. 1667 Lond. Gaz. 
No, 170/2 They raised a‘ battery of five great guns against 


‘the Town, which were dismounted by a Couriterbattery of 


seven guns, 2838 Penny -Cyel. X. 378/r That the guns .. 
might be .. concealed fon the view of the enemy in his 
counter-battery. iaN ; , 
+3. [Counrrr-11.] A hottering of each other. 
1643 Here Ausw. Ferue 48 He would never have begun 
this unhappy counterbattery of inke. . Sg, at 
+Cownter-battled, 27/. a.. Obs. Her. In 
6 contrebatiled. —CouNnTER-EMBATTLED, © | * 
- 1572 BossEwELL Aymoric u, 122 Hee, beareth azure, two 


barres embatiled, contrebatiled d’Ermine, ee 


Cownter-beam. Printing. (Sec quot.) . 
x874 Kencur Afech. Dict., Counter.bean (Printing), a beam 


connected to the by two. or more' rods [b: which 
the reciprocating’ motion is communicated to the platén., 


+ Counterbear, 2. Obs. vare—'. [Counter- 
1: ef. countersigy.]-. trans, To bear in conjune- 
tion with the main bearer. - oe le eal 
“ex600 Norven Sfec. Brit. Cornw, (1728) xa He that dis- 
couereth it associateth -himselfe with some pursable person 
the charge with ‘equall profit. ". i 
‘Counter-beat, -bid, éte:: see COUNTER-"I. 
+ Counter-bended,:2, Obs..Her.’ [Countan- 
14.] =next. - “ : , 

1929-5x [see CouNTER 14]. 


COUNTER-BRACE. 


‘|- #Counter-bendy, “a. Ods.. “Her.” [Covn- 
TER-.14, after F, contre-bandé.| Bendy, with the 
_bends formed of two halves of different tinctures 
-counterchanged. - : : 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cocke, Counter-bendy, or Contré-bandé, 
in heraldry, is‘used by the French to express what we 
comenny. call bendy of ‘six per bend sinister counter. 

ang ; . : 

Counter-bi:as, sb. rare. [CounteEn- 9: cf. 
¥, contre-biais.| A bias against, or in the opposite 
Girection; a contrary bias. . 

x697 Cotter Ess. Mor, Suby.1. 220 They are governed 
bya most unreasonable Counter-Byass. =| ; 

Hence‘as adu. [=F. @ contre-biais], in the oppo- 
site direction, counter (#0). Ols. Cf Bras adu,, 
and ‘against the bias’ Shaks, Rzch. ZZ, or, iv. F 

1656 Earn Monat. Adet. from Parnass, 19% The other 
senator .. went so counter-bias to this his friend, as he did 
not only praise such actions. but, etc, 

+Counter-bi'as, v. - Obs. [Countzr- 1] 
trans, To bias against, give an opposite bias to. 

x65g Gaupen Tears of Ch. 604 Which so counter-biassed 

that Kings judgement against Presbytery. ,2673 Lady's 

Call, 1. 1. P 12, 6r (theyf had need to counterbiass their 
minds, and set them to something better. 

Counter-bid, -bidding, etc.: see CountEs-, 

Cownter-bi:ll, [Counrzn- 3,8.] +a. The 
counterpart or aaplicate of a bill (0ds.).' b. A 
(parliamentary) bill forming a counterpart or set-off 
to another. . 

1598 Fiorito Contrapolica, a countermand, a counterbill 
[x6xx 2 connterbill or schedule}. s599 Muvsueu S$. Dict.,. 
Contrapolica, the counterpaine of a charter party, a counter- 
bill. 1839 Lockuart Ballantyne-Humbug 102 Certain 


counter-bills, held by the Constables, being thrown into the 
market. 1880 W. E Forster in T. W. Reid Zi/¢ (1888) IL. 


vi. 26x Should we accompany our coercive measure 
counter-bill like the Disturbance Bill? 
Counterblast (kawntasblast). [Counter- 3.] 
a. A blast blown in opposition to another blast. 
b. <A blast or energetic déclaration against some- 
thing. : . 
ars SrartEtoNn {civ A Counterblast to M. Hornes vayne 
Blaste against M. Fekenham. 2604 Jas. 1. (¢it/e), A Counter. 
blaste to Tobacco, 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. v. vii. 
86 Till one unexpected counterblast of Fortune ruffled yea 
Blew away all his projects, 1851 Baistey £ss., Wordsw. 
170 The Quarterly Review—cstablished ..as 2 counterblast 
to the great Whig Bellows. 1883 St. James’ Gaz. 27 Dec. 
4/2_The Orange leaders replied by a Counter-blast. | 
Hence Cou'nterblasting Af/. a., that issues 
counterblasts, (In quot. alluding to James I.’s 
Counterblast to Tobacco.) 2 
3869 Daily News 8 July, An abatement of the extreme 
counterblasting style might also be recommended. .The 
anti-tobacconists endeavour to prove..more than they can, 
Counterblow (kawntarblou:), sb. [CounTEr- 


ps g.] A return-blow; the back-stroke of a re- 
ound, 4 ‘ : 


any 


x6s-6o STANLEY Hist. Philos, (2701) 65/t That the Voice 
fs made by the Wind, hitting against firm resisting Air, re- 
turning the counter-blow to our Ears, xyo7 Cotter Ref, 
Ridie. 76 A Man feels fora long time the Counter-Blow of 
indiscreet Expences. 1768in Doran Alans § Manners(x876) 
II. vili. x90 The harshest counter-blow came from Spain. 
1860 Mayne Lxfos, Lex, 225/1 Contrecoup..» counter. 
blow; 1 rebound. ; , : 

So * Cow'nterblow v., to give counterblows to. . 

2633 Litucow Trav. 1x. (1682) goo The Tartars are not 
expertin War. nor so manly as the Polonians, who Counter- 
blow them at Rancounters. a 

+ Counter-blow'n, Af/. 2, [Counten- 1.] 

x6rz Corer. Contre-soufié, counter-blowne, crosse-blowa 5 
blowne on both sides, or blowne vp two contrarie wayes. - 

Counterbond (kawntaxbe-nd). [CounTer- 5]. 
See quot..1706. _~ ; saa 

1594 West and Pt. Symbol. Chancerie § 108 The said R. L. 
did faithfully promise .. to enter into a Counterbond unto 
your said Orator. «1656 Br. Haut. Kem, IVs. (x660) 282 
One .. cares:to make his mony sure by bonds and 
Counter-bonds, _x706 Pius (ed.- Kersey) Connterbond, 
n Bond or Security to save one harmless, that has enter'd 
into 2 Bond or Obligation for another. : 

+ Counter -book.! Obs. Also contre- 
(Counrer- 8.] A book for checking receipts, 
expenses, etc. ; a check-book, a duplicate account- 
book. Cf..CounrT=R-ROLL. | pee 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch, 279’ There is the Comp- 
troller to keepe the Contrebookes for the Prince and State. 
@1642 Sin W. Monson Navel Tracts wm. (1704) 323/t He 
is to keep Counter-Books with the Treasurer. ~*~ 

+Counter-book2: see Counter sb.3 8. 

Counter-bore, v.; see COUNTER- I. 21. 
.Cownter-brace, sé. [Counter- 3,6] 2 
A brace which’ counteracts the strain of another 
brace. b. Vaz?. The lee-brace of the fore-topsail- 
ag when in tacking it is counter-braced to assist 
n bringing the ship round. - 

‘x8agin Cranp Techn, Dict --. F 

Coumnter-bra‘ce, 2. Vand, [Counter- 3.] 
To brace the head-yards one way, and the after- 
yards another, so- that’ the sails *counteiact each 
other.: -- ae eee ee ee 

3867 Smypn ‘Sailor's Word-bk, 2x6 Counter-bracing -be, 
Gomes necessary to render the vessel stationary when sound: 
ing, lowering a boat, or speaking a stranger, It is now an 
obsolete term, and'the manoeuvre is calle heaying-to, 


¢ 


COUNTER-BRAND. 


Counter-branch, -breastwork, -building, 
et¢e.: see Counter. 8,13. - 

Cownter-bra:nd. U.S. A mark placed on 
cattle when sold, destroying the force of the ori- 
ginal brand. Hence Counter-brand v. 
“1860 Barrett Dict. Amer., Counter-brand, to destroy a 
brand by branding on the opposite side. 

+ Cownter-bra-ve, sb. Obs. vave—'. [Coun- 
TER- 3.] A boast, vaunt, or bravado in return. 

e162z Crdpman Iliad xv. 580 Nor can we..make th’ 
enemy yield, with these our counterbraves. 

+ Gounter-bra've, v Obs, [CounrEr- 1.] 
évans, To brave or defy in return, 

x603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1621) 1228 Being desirous to 
counterbrave this the Christians presumption, the third day 
of October they came forth of their trenches. 

+ Cou'nterbuff, sd. Obs. Also 7 counter- 
bough, [Countsx- 3, 11, 

1. A blow in the contrary direction ; a blow given 


in return; the blow or shock of a recoil. 

- 1575 Lanenam Leé, (1871)25 The buff at the man, and the 
coounterbuff at the hors. xs9x Harincton Ov, Mus. xvi. 
Ixvil, (1634) x33 Yet was the counterbuffe thereof so great, 
The Knight had much ado to keepe his seate. x594 Kyp 
Cornelio v. in Hazl. Dedsley V. 243 One while the top [of 
the tree] doth almost touch the earth, And then it riseth 
with a counterbuff, x6rx Denner Hoaring Girle Wks. 
1873 ITE. 158 Had he offerd but the least counter-buffe, by 
this hand I was prepared for him, 2613 Watton in Relig, 
Wotton. (1672) 406 Sommerset, who with a counter-buff 
had almost set himself out of the Saddle. 1633 B. Jonson 
Love's Welc, Welbeck, The dlow..You gave Sir Quintain, 
and the cuff You ‘scape o’ the sand-bag’s counter-butff. 

i: 3981 J. Bet Haddon's Answ. Osor. 258 b, if Luther 
should use this. .counterbuffe.. SEARS OT rey Chore nieh 
and illfavored Diyinitie, 64x Mitton Prelat. Episc. (2851) 
ot Where they er the Romanist one buffe, they receive 
two counter-bufts, 

2. A rebuff, a check. 

1g80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 650 There fell_misliking be- 
twixt Cicero and Cato, for this Counterbuff he had- given 
him, 2678 CupwortH Jutell, Syst. 263 He did not com- 
monly suffer any great Humane Prosperity, to continue 
long, without some check or counterbuft. 

‘3. An encounter; an exchange of blows. 

1632 Sik T. Hawnins tr. Mathieu's Vnkappy Prosp. 15 
Mischiefe required there should be distance betweene such 
terrible ‘counterbuffes, 1645 Howet Leé#. I. mi. v, Sir 
Edward: Herbert is return’d, having had som clashings and 
counterbufls with the Favorite Luynes. 1656 Beate Chesse 

. Verses A vj, Nor my leasure sings The Counterbufis 
of the foure painted Kings. 
- Counterbuff (kawnteabof), v. arch. ff prec.] 
trans. To give a counterbuff to; to strike In return 


or in the opposite direction; to meet (a blow) with 
a'return blow; to rebuff. ~ 
.1579.E. K, Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal.-Feb. Emblem, 
Whom Cone doth counterbuff with a byting. .prouerbe. 
xg96 Nasue Saffron Walden # To counterbufie and beate 
backé all those ouerthwart biowes wherewith you haue 
charged me, 1632 Quartes Div. Fanctes 1. xiii. (1660) 71 
Have we not enemies to counterbuffe, Enow. x7oo DRYDEN 
cece d J¢h, 342 Stunned with the different blows, then 
shoots amain Till counterbuffed she stops and sleeps again. 
285 SincLeton Virgil I. 293 A dart..Which by th’ hoarse 
bronze was straightway counterbuffed, : 
+Counter-ca'lk, v. Obs. rave—1, [Covntmr- 
T:.ck Cank 2.3, and F. contrecalquer to trace in 
reverse.] ‘trans. To trace as counterparts. : 
1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 47 Vago de Capi did things. sina 
new way of Charo Scuro, or Mezzo Tinto, by the help of two 
plates, exactly counter-calked, one serving for the shadow. 
+ Counterca'mbiate, A//. a. Obs. rare). 
[See next and -arE 2,] Counterchanged; exchanged 
each for the other. - : 
* 3632 Lirucow Trav. 1. (1682) 5 Strain’d to assume, in 
countercambiat breath, A dying life, revert in living death, 
-+Counterca'mbiate, v. Obs. rare. [f. 
CountEr- 1+late L. cambiare to exchange; cf. 
It. contvacambiare (Florio).] —CounrERcHANcE. 
1656 Eart Monn. Advi. jr. Parnass, 292 Onely for ste 
.. deserved such a reward as could not_ be countercambiate 
by any thing else then by the ingratitude which was used 
+ towards him, i ae : 
-¥Counter-ca'mbio. Ods..vave-}. _[ad. It. 
contracambio “a, count ’ (Florio).] Coun- 
_terchange, exchange, 
+, xs99 Soliman & P. 1, in Hazl. Dodsley V. 310 After we 
had got the chain in mummery, And lost our box in counter- 
-eambio, My master wore the chain about his neck, 
Counter-camp, a. Her..[Counven- 14.] - 
+ x830 Rozson Brit Herald WW, Counter-camp or campée, 
the samé as counter-contponée or -gobony. 
Counter-carte (Aexcing) : see CountEr 5.6 
“+ Coumnter-cast,” Obs.7are—1, [Countur- 3.] 
An antagonistic contrivance or artifice. 
x596 Srenser J. Q. vi. iii. 16 He can devize this counter- 
cast of slight, ice cae ee ee . : 
+Cownter-ca:ster. Obs. rare“; [f, Coun- 
TER SS + CAst.v. 37-]- One who.casts or reckons 


with counters; ‘a word of contempt for an arith-- 


metician’ (J;). - Bae as 

} ,x604, Suas. Ors. 1.1. 31 This Counter-caster, He, in good 
time, must hisLieutenantbe, 9 > tr et 
;Counter-cause ; see. COUNTER- 9, - : 
* Counter-caveat (Fencing): see Counntur sb.5. 
‘Cow nter-cei‘ling. [Counrmr- 8b.] Aulayer 


1068 
floor.to deaden or prevent the passage of sound ; 


é 7 ? 

pugging’. 

_ 7859 T. L. Donatpson Handbk, Specif, 84x Counter ceil- 

ing to be laid under the ground floor .. and .. run in with 

plaster of Paris. Zid. 864 Counter ceilings to be. .com- 

posed of lime, sand, screened ashes, and chopped hay.. 
etween the joists upon slate bearers. 

Counter e,sb. [ad I. contrechange = 
Tt. contracambio(Florio) : see Countar- 3, 8, 11.] 

+1. Exchange of one thing against another. Ods. 

1379 FENTON Giicciard, vi. (1599) 268 To occupie any 
place of importance .. which they might hold in counter- 
chaunge, or as a pawne to haue againe Montpulcian. 158 
Awnpreson Serut. Paules Crosse 81 Trafique, or craue 
counterchange with the Marchaunt or Usurer. 1603 Hor- 
Laxp Plutarch’s Mor. 924 Concerning counterchange of 
goods. 3630 R. Yokuson's Kingd. §& Commu. 124 In 
counterchange .. of the Corne.. transported into forren 
Countries, there is yearely brought into France, etc. 1706 
Pritts (ed. Kersey), Counter-change, a mutual Exchange 
made between two Parties by Compact or Agreement. i 

+b. Equal or equivalent return ; requital, reci- 
procation. Obs. 

1586 T. B. Le Primaud, Fr. Acad. t. (1594) 407 The 
Romanes, being unwilling that he (Pyrrhus] should excell 
them inany kinde of beneficence. .sent him as many prisoners 
of his for a counter-change. xsg90 Spenser F. Q. it. ix. 16 
But Paridell sore brused with the blow Could not arise the 
counterchaunge toscorse. a 166r Futter Worthies (1840) 
I. 425 In counterchange whereof (kind entertainment] he 
then. .flatly arrested his host. 

+2. Transposition. Obs. 
v. 3b] 

1589 Purtennam Eng. Poesie 1. xix. (Arb,) at7 Anti- 
metauole orthe Count e,a figure which takesa couple 
of words to play with in a verse, and by making them to 
chaunge and shift one into others place they do very pretily 
exchange and shift the sence., 1622 Peacuam Compl, Gent. 
xi, (2634) 103 Hath not Musicke her figures, the same which 
Rhetorique? What is 2 Revert but her Antistrophe?.. her 
counterchange of points, Antimetabole’s? 

+b. Alternation. Obs. 

x6oz T. FitzHersert AZo/, 33a, The varietie and coun- 
terchange of good & bad successe in the warres betwyxt 
King Henry the sixt and King Edward the fourth. 

3. (counter-change.) A change which is the coun- 
terpart of another. 

x820 L. Hunt Jndicator No. 27. (1822) I. 214 She there- 
fore wrought a counter-changein the appearance of Procris, 

Counterchange kawntert{éindz), 7, [ad. 
F. contrechanger (16th c.) = It. contracambiare 
(Florio): see CountEr- 1.] 

+1, tans. To exchange against or for another. 

7598 Frorio, Contracambiare, to counterchange. 1603 
- ‘ foe ne . xxxvill, hic Paths bis loth not 
willingly chop and countere! It ease, yea, 
and hi Rite for glorie? 2646 HALL Poems 28 (T.) Then 
shall ssqrendird love confess .. That hearts can easly 
counter: ged be, 2 on, 

2. To change to the opposite (Posi on, state, 
or quality) ; to cause to places, qualities, 
etc. ; to transpose, 

x6r3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Counterchange, to change 
againe, 1664 Power , Pitas. nt. 168 You shall see the 
Stone to Counterchange its Situation, and those zequatorial 
parts of the Magnet, which before respected the Last, shal! 
now wheel about, and fix themselves in the West. a 1680 
Burner Jew. (1759) II. 134 When they are countercha 
the Ranter becomes an Hypocrite, and the Hypocrite an 
able Ranter. 7 

b. absol. or intr. To change places or parts. 

x8gz Sin F. Parcrave Norm. § Eng. I. 65 The contract- 
ing sovereigns counterchanged ; Charles swore in Deutsch, 
Louis in Roman, ~ 
.3. Her. To interchange or reverse the tinctures ; 
to give (a charge) the same tinctures as the field 
(when this is of two tinctures), but reversed ; so that 
é.g. colour comes upon metal, and metal upon 
colour. See CouNTEROHANGED, 

1864 Bourett Heraldry Hist. § Pog. xv. § 9. (ed. 3) 194 
Willits counter-changes the tinctures. 1882 Cussans Her 
(ed. 3)82-When a Roundle is counterchanged, it loses its dis- 
tinctive name. oe : 

b. -transf. and fig. To interchange, to chequer. 

‘3614 SvivesTer Bethulia’s Rescue w. 54 Her Ivory Neck 
Rubies and Saphirs counter-chang’d in check, 2728 R. 
Nortu Men. Musick (1846) 32 Counterchanging harsh and 
mild consonances. 1830 Tennyson Arad. Nes. 84 A sudden 
splendour -; counterchanged’ The level lake with'diamond- 
plots Of dark “and bright. 1850 — “Ye Aen, lixxix. 1 
Witch-elms that cotinterchange the floor Of this flat lawn 
with dusk and bright. 1864 Reali.22 June 7-The.cognate 
Teutons, who countérchange the debatable border between 
Denmark and G ; 


ermany. : Pry 
+Counterchangeable, a. Obs.: [f. .prec. 
+-ABLE.] Liable to or characterized by counter- 
change, reciprocation, alternation, or transposition. 
Hence Counterchangeableness, Counter- 


cha-ngeably adv. 4 Eee, 
1605 ‘CAMDEN Rem, 172 And counterchangeably writte in 
the Argent, Ater, and in the peri ey 16x8 T. Gains- 
rorp P, Warbeck in Select. Hart, 
the..mutability of the .vorld, count leness _o! 
times; and inconstancy of x6ss Futter Ch. Hist. 
1. Roll Battel Abbey 17x i England-and France-may 
be'said to have born count n ly each others Natives. 
x67z Grew Anat. Plants 3. v. § 4. The Empalement -. 
consisting of several pieces; yet those in divers Roimds,and_ 
all with a counterchangeable respect to : 


(Cf. CounrErcHaNcE 


to each other. 2 
Counterchanged (kausntaxt{erndgd), A/a. - 


of dry material ‘filled in-between, the joists of a-|: Also’ 6 coxiter:, contre-. _[f. as Pree. + ED.J 


st. ( Subject to 
Cc 2793) 69 5 pect bo, 


COUNTERCHECK. 


Her, OF a charge (on a field of two tinctures): 
Having the tinctures of the field reversed ; trans- 
rauted. 

erg00 Sc. Poem Heraldry 132 in Q. Eliz, Acad. etc. 38 
The xij_copy conter changit. 1572 BossewELL Armorie 
nt, 29b, Sable and Argente parted per Fesse Nebule, two 
Faucons volante, and a Greyhounde cursante, contre- 
changed of the fielde. x708 J. Cuampertayne S¢. Ge, Brit. 
1. UV. (2743) 58 The Arms of the Princes of Wales .. bear, 
quarterly, gules and or, four Lions passant guardant coun: 
sarge ape 1864 Bouren. Heraldry fist. §& Pop. xv. 
(ed. 3) 182. 

b. transf. (In quot. 1648 =chequered). 

3648 Herrick Hesper., ‘ Life is the Bodies Light,’ 3 Those 
counter-changed tabbies in the ayre, The sun once set, all 
of one colour are. 186: Nears Notes Eccl, 128 A dress of 
red or green moreen. open in front, bound round the neck 
and arms with counter-changed green or red cloth. 

Cou:ntercha-nging, v4/ sb. [f. as prec. + 
-Inc1.] The action of the verb CountERcHANGE ; 
spec. in Her. (see prec.). 

1§86 Ferxe Blas. Gentrie wt. 105 An impaling of the 
armes of this lady with the Kings, with a counter ging 
of them, by the fesse or vmbilique point of the sheeld. 1610 
Guuiun Heraldry v. ii. (1660) 365 Counterchanging or 
Transmutation is an intermixture of several! Metalls or 
colours both in field and charge occasioned by the opposi- 
tion of some one or more lines of partition. 1881 A ¢henzune 
16 Apr. 531/3 We know no other [instance] where double 
counterchanging has been effected. 

Countercharge (kawntes,tfa:1dz), sb. [Counr- 
TER- 3.) Accharge brought in opposition to an- 
other, or against the accuser. 

2706 Puiiirs (ed. Kersey), Counter-charge, » Charge 
brought against an Accuser. x72x in Bartey. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. xii. 129 Now comes the accused, with 
defence and countercharge. 187: Farrar Witn. Hist. iv. 
135 note, The idleness of such charges may be measured by 
the sno 3 of Celsus, 

Countercharge (kawnter,t{a-1dz), v. [Couns 
TER- 1, after F. contrecharger (in Cotgr.).] trans. 
a. To bring a charge against (an accuser). ‘+ b. To 
oppose with a contrary charge or injunction (ods.). 
G, To charge contrariwise, 

x6xz Cotcr., Contrecharger, to countercharge} to inter. 
change burthens, or accusations, x6x2-5 Br. Hatt Con- 
templ., O. T. xxi. viii, If a Persian law might not be re- 
versed, yet it might be countercharged. 1883 Longue, Mag. 
IIE, 183 Interested .. in the passing topics of the hour .. 
re less than in the Jarger concerns that countercharge our 

ves. 

Cowntercharm, counter-charm, sé. 
[Covnrer- toa, 3.) Anything that connteracts, 
or neutralizes the influence of, a charm ; 2 counter- 
acting or opposing charm. 

x6or Hortann Pliny II. 609 A collar of Ambre beads 
worne about the neck of yong infants, is..a countercharme 
for witchcraft and sorcerie, 1725 Pore Odyss. x. 485 Now 
touch’d by counter-charms, they change agen, And stand 
majestic, and recall’d to men. cotr Demonol. ix. 
336 Drawing blood. .as the most powerful counter-charm. 

Jig. 1635 Suances Embl, rw. xv. 254 My grief's too great 
for smiling eyes To cure, or counter-charms to exorcise. 1725 
Swirt Poems, Want of ‘Silver, But, to this parchment let the 
Drapier Oppose his counter-charm of paper. 188 Gotpw. 
Ssurn Lect. § Ess. 45 In whose love he finds the counter- 
charm of his wandering life, 

Countercharm (kaunteyt{a-sm), 7. [Coun- 
TER- I.] Zravs. To counteract or neutralize the 
influence or effect of (a charm or spell); to affect 
with an opposing charm. 

xg8q R. Scor Discow. Witcher. xin. xxx. 278 Then you 
may seeme to countercharme it [a hat) and redeliver it, to 
his satisfaction. xés2 Bennowes Theoph. x. xxy, 182 I 
countercharm thy spells, @1687 Corron Ode to Hope (T.), 
Seducing Hope. .I now can countercharm thy spell, 

Countercheck, counter-check (kawn- 
taztfek), sb. [CounrTER- 3, 2.] 

+I. A ‘check’, rebuke, or reproof in reply to or 


return for another. Ods. 

589 Primer in Priv. Prayers (1852) 47,1 became as a 
man not hearing, and having no counterchecks in his mouth, 
1600 Snaus. 4. VY. Z, v. iv. 84 If againe, it was not well 
cut, he wold say, I lie: this is call’d the counter-checke 
quarrelsome. 1706 Puiturrs (ed. Kersey), Counter-check, a 
Censure made upon 2 Reprover. é 

2. A check that opposes or arrests the course of 
anything. — ate 

rh Sie: Sohn. i, 224 Who painefully, .Haue brought 
a counter-checke before your gates. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Gout. Eng. 1. lxvii. (2739) 168 These Inquests ..soon met 
with a countercheck from the Law, 1749 F. Smuts Voy. 
Disc. N. W. Pass, 11, 8g Suddenly there came a violent 
countercheck of Tide from the South West. 1816 Kinpy 
& Sp. Entomol. (3849) I, 212 The evil that we suffer is often 
a countercheck which restrains us from greater evil. 1832 
Lyxrron Exgene A. 1. vii, There is no ‘counter-check to its 


emotions. 5 : » 

8. A check that operates against or controls 
a check. > ~ ' 

1832 Lyen Princ, Geol, 11. 133 The checks and counter- 
checks which nature has appointed to preserve the balance 
of power amongst species. ‘1842 Tennyson 720 Voices 300 
Many -things lex, With motions, checks, and counter- 
checks. ,.2892 Standard xg June 5/2 There ought to have 
been: check. and counter check, and the laches even ofa, 
responsible person would have been atoned for by the vigi- 

“ance of others. . : : 

Countercheck (kawantaxtfe'k), v, Also coun- 
ter-check, (7 conter-cliéck).° [Counter 1.J 
OF. trans. To ‘ check’, rebuke, oe repeove See 

° : 84-2 ° 


COUNTER-CHEVRONED. 


in’ reply to a rebuke or taunt, or aS an expression 
of opposition. Obs. . 

1587 Fieminc.Contv. Holinshed I11. 1296/t Hymineus 
denieth his good will .. notwithstandin; Diana hath so 
counter-checked him therefore, as he shall hereafter be at 
your commandement. xg90 Greene Never too late (2600) 
66 Hee tooke the wall of the young-noble man, which 
Seruilius taking in disdain, countercheckt with this-frump. 
7398 {see CouNTERCHECKING below], . 

. Lo check or arrest by counteraction. : 
-tg90.Lonce Euphnes Gold. Leg. Ded., Every humorous 
passion countercheckt with a storme. 3598 J. Dickenson 
Green in Conc. (1878) 105 The course of a strong currant, 
counterchekt by a barre of earth. 1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. 
Brit, x. i, 15 His Maiesty .. with his owne hand wrote to 
counterchecke his former’ Warrant. «1649 Drunm. oF 
Hawt. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 122 As if there were a 
secret opposition in fate..to .. conter-check all our devices 
and proposals. 186 Grestey Sophron § N. 357 All the 
tendencies of her condition are checked and counterchecked. 

Hence Counterche'cking Afi. a. 

1898 Mucedorus Introd. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 203 Post 
hence thyself, thou counterchecking trull. 

Counterchecky, a. Her. = CounrERcomrony. 

161x Frorio, Contrascaccato, counterponie or counter- 
checkie in armorie, 

Counter-cheer, etc. : see CounTEn-. 

Counter-che'vroned, Counter-chev- 
rony, 2. Her. [Counter- 14d; ef. F. contre- 
chevronnd (contrecheveronsneé, 14th c. in Godefroy).] 
Of ashield: Chevrony and divided pale-wise, the 
half chevrons being of alternate tinctures. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyc?. s. v. Chevron, A coat is said to 
be chevroned, when it is filled with an equal number of 
chevrons, of colour and metal. | Counterchevroned, is when 
it is so divided, as that colour is opposed to metal, and aicz 
versa. 1730-6 BalLey (folio), Counter Chevroned, a shield 
Chevronny, or parted by some line of partition. 1830 
Ronson Lrit. Herald Il, Counter-cheveronny, 

Counter-Christ, Antichrist: see COUNTER- ro. 

+ Cowntercipher, sd. [ad. F. contrechifre 
(Cotgr.) = It. contracifera, Sp. contracifra: sce 
Counter- 8.] A cipher that answers to and ex- 
plains another; the key to a cipher. 

1598 Forio, Contracifera, acountercifer, a cifer that doth 
answer another, x6rz Corcr., Conutrechifre, 2 counter- 
cypher; a note explanatorie of parcenier cyphers. 1651 
Life Father Sarpi (1676) zo Where in a secret Cabinet 
there were Letters found... with Ciphers and Counterciphers. 

So } Counterci‘pher uv, [ad. obs. F. costrechifrer 
‘to answer cyphers with cyphers; also, to expound 
eyphers (Cotgr.), It. contvaciferare (Florio).] 

r61z Frorio, Contraciferare, to countercipher, 

Cowntercite, v. vare~'. [Counren- 1] 
trans. To cite in opposition or to the contrary. 

16z0 Br, Haut Hon, Afar. Clergy. xiv, Either therefore 
let him neuer cite St. Austin against vs in this point, or else 
wee must bee forced to countercite him once more. 

Cownter-clai:im, cownterclaim, sd. 
[Counten- 3.] A claim set up against another ; a 
claim set up by the defendant in a suit. 

1876 County Court Rules Order xxxvi. r. 15.2. Where a 
counter-claimant fails to establish his counterclaim, he may 
be ordered to pay..costs. 1880 Murrueap Gaius Digest 
491 A debtor sued by him was entitled to deduction of all 
counter claims of whatever sort. . 

Counter-claim, cownterclaim, 2. 
[Counrenr- 1.] ¢vans. Toclaim as against a prior 
claim, or against the plaintiff; adso/. to put in a 
counter-claim. 

188x, Ties 23 July 6/4 The defendant. .counter-claimed 
for a false and fraudulent misrepresentation by the plaintiff. 
1884 Law Times 2 Apr. 427/2 ‘The defendant pleaded pay- 
ment, and counter-claimed the sum of £416 r4s. 7d, i292 
Standard 15 June 2/5 The Defendant counterclaimed for 
the return of certain papers, 

Counter-claimant. [f. prec. and Cram 

Ant.] One who sets up a counter-claim, ” 
_ 1876 [sce Counrer-cLaim sé]. 1883 Sir C. S.C. Bownn 
in Law Times Rep. XLIX.-380/1, I am not quite surc 
whether ..'a counter-claimant before the decree is*not an 
actor tosomeextent. .. - pom 

+ Countercleft, Ods.-vare“, [Countzr-- 
6b] = CouNTERYFISSURE, . 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg, xxii. 159 A fracture’.. much 
distant from the wounded part, is called..Contrafissura, 2 
countercleft. . 

Cou:nter-clo‘clwise, a. and adz. [CountER 
prep. + CLOOK +-wi8z,] . In a direction counter to 
that of the movement of the hands of a clock, 

1888 [see Crock-wise s.v. Crock sé. rr}. 1890 C. A. 
Youne Llenz Astron, § 24, 16 All the stars appar to move 
in concentric circles around a point near the Pole-star, re- 
volving counter-clockwise as we look towards the north, 
-Cownter-clout. I 

_ A nail with a large head flat above like a clout-' 
nail but bevelled below so as to be counter-sunk in 
an iron plate, etc... : . ae 

1879 Casseil's Techn. Educ, 1V. 11/2, 3,000 different kinds 
of nails. .such as clasp, clout, counter-clout {etc.]. ‘ 
Counter-coined, #//.a.- Her. ? Obs, [tr. 
med.L. contraconatus ; cf. Countmr- 14d., CoIn 
sb, 2 and Conzp ffl. @..1.] Said of a field : Con- 
sisting of gyrons of alternate tinctures, the ‘coins” 
or apices of which meet in the centre of the shield. 

1586 Perne Blas. Geutrie 212 Those blazonners .. which 
would haue the Earle of March his coate to be countercoind, 
which cannot -be. - x6ta Guittim Z7eraddry vi t. (1660) 363 


(Couwrenr- + Crour-wAIL.] ' 


- to divine commands. 


~ 
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Coats consisting. of.Gyronnes are of old Blazoners termed 
counter-coyned, for that the Coyries or corners of their 
pote or different colours do all meet in.the center of the 
Shield... a ; F . 

Counter-co'loured, #f/.a. Her. [Counter- 
144.] Having the opposite parts of different tinc- 
tures; counterchanged. : 

1572 BossewELL Avmorie 1. 36 b, This chevron [reversed] 
may be borne frettie with an other, and the same counter- 
coloured. 1886 Ferne Blaz. Genirie 202 You sayd euen 
now that coates counter-cullored be good and auncient 
armorie. 1727-32 Cuanuers Cyc? s, v. Contre-bend, 

So Gountercolouring wdi, sb. 

1586 Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 203 Of the signification of 
counter colouring. 

Counter-command : see CouNTER- 3. 

+Counter-companion. Ods.—* [CounTER- 
8.] He against whom one is matched in contest. 
(In Grafton cozster-panion). 

1548 Haxy Chron. 197 b, For though my horse fayled me, 
surely I will not fayle my countercompaignions. [1568 
Graton Chiron, U1. 670 Counter-panion. } 

Counter -competition, -complaint, etc.: 
see COUNTER-, 

+ Counter-compo'ned, 2//. a. Obs. 
[Counrer- 14.] =next. 

1g7z Bosseweit A rmorie 11. 40 In cheife d’Or and Sable 
countercomponed. Thys cheife is..of two Tractes onelye, 
therefore in no_ wise maye bee called Checkey. 1620 
Guim Heraldry 1. v. (1611) 18 A bordure counter com- 
poned, Or, and Gules [i. e.] compounded of these two colours 
counterly placed. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict.s.v. | 

Counter-compony (kauntarkgmpérni), a. 
Her. Also -componé,-ee. [. F. conire-componed: 
see Counrer- 14.] Composed of two conjoined 
rows of squares of alternate tinctures. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry (1679) 19/1 Note that Counter- 
compony consisteth evermore of two Tracts only, and no 
more, 1730-6 Battey (folio), Counter Componed, Counter 
Compone, Counter Compony. 1864 BovuteLtt Heraldry 
Hist, & Pop. xxxi. (ed. 3) 460 A fesse counter-componde or 
and sa. 1882 Cussans Her. iv. (ed. 3) 67 If there be two 
Tracks, it is then said to be Counter-Compony ; if more 
than two, Chequé. 2 

Counter-condemnation, etc. : see COUNTER-. 

t Cownter-copy. Obs. rare—. [CouNnTER- 8.] 
A. copy which is counterpart of another. 

171g tr. Pancivollus’ Rerum Mem, I. xiv. 365 A way of 
writing, which he thought to be impossible to be under- 
stood, unless a Man had had a Counter-Copy of it. 

Counter-couchant, -courant, Her: 
CounrTeEr- 14. , 

Cou:nter-coupé (-kepe). Fencing. [ad.F. 
contre-coupé.| A riposte made by means of a 
coupé. 

31889 W. H. Pottock, etc, Mencing (Badm. Libr.) iii, 62 
Simulate disengagement into tierce and make a coupé, just 
at the end of the other's parry, into tierce (this might be 
called counter-coupé). 

+ Cownter-course, sb. Obs, [Covntrr- 6.] 
A course that runs counter to another or to the 
proper course, 

x6ox ? Marston Pasguil § Kath. 1. 303 Why should you 
runne arg Idle counter-course Thwart to the path of fashion ? 
1638 Rolse Heav. Univ. Pref., To turn men back more 
willingly from this Counter-course. 

+ Couwnter-course, v. Obs. [CounTrR- 1.] , 

1. ¢vans. To treat with an opposite course or 2 
return course (of meat), 

x589'R. Harvey PL Pere, 2 His heauie friends .. hauc 
counter coursd him with messes somewhat hoat of the spice, 

2. intr. To course or run in opposite directions, 
Hence Cou‘nter-coursing f//. a, 

_ 1657 T. Haak in Spurgeon Zvcas, Dav. Ps, cxix. 113 The 
intermeddling, countercoursing thoughts. i: . 

+ Counterco'zen, v. Obs. vare—. [Coun- 
TER- 1.J ¢vavs. To cozen or cheat in return. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne 1. xx. (1632) 43 Such as know their 
members docile and tractable by nature, Iet them endevour 
to countercosin their fantasie. . ; 

Counter-craft, -ery, etc.: see COUNTER-, 

Cowntercro:ss, v. zvare. [Counter- 1.] 
To cross in contrary directions.: : i 

36xx Coror., Coniretraversant, Countercrossing, counter: 
trauersing., 1882 Afacuw. Mag. XLV. 470 The river mouth 
was broad and black, With currents countercrossed, . ~ 

+Counter-cross, adv. Obs, .[f. CouNnTER 
adv, +Cross.] In a cross and contrary direction. 
x670 Brooks Ws. (x867) VI: 74 Such run counter-cross 
2678 —~ Gold. Key ibid. V. 24 This 

opinion. .runs counter-cross to all those thirteen arguments. 

1689 ‘T. Prunxer Char. Gd. Contutander 28 Encounter 
Counter-marchers, and they'Jl soon Run Counter-Cross into 
confusion. kn SP Bry Mimo : Sane 3! aS 

+ Cowntercuff. Ods. [Counrer- 3.] A cuff 
or blow given in return, or to parry another. © 

x589 (dite); A Countercuffe given to Martin- Junior by. 
the venturous, hardie, and renowned Pasquill of Englande 
Cavaliero. 1622 Boys J¥%s. 236 For Christ doth urge most; 
it is written, whereas, the Pope by way of countercuffe, as 
Antichrist .. maintaineth ordinances ‘unwritten: . 1704" E. 
Wann. Dissent. Hypocr. Sean lofty Hymn to th’ Wooden- 
Ruff, Was to the Law a Counter-Cuff, satel Tye at : 

+ Cou'nter-cu:nning.” Obs. [Counter- 3+ 
Cunninc.}.. (See quots.) © 2°) 3. 7 wee 

16xx Corer., Contrefinesse, counter-cunning, deceiuing of 
thedeceiuer, 1706 Pattiirs (ed. Kersey), Couster-cunning, 
Subtilty us'd by. the adverse Party, -x7az in Batey. 


Her. 


see 


COUNTER-DRAIN. 


+Counterewrrence.- Obs. rare—'. [See 
next and -ENOE, Cf. concurrence, concurrent.) 
Arunning counter... . otha st 
- 1643 Here Answ. Ferne 32 By way of a countercurrence 
and resistance, 7 ", . 
._Counter-cu:rrent, sd.' [f. CounTrr- 3, 6. 
Cf. F. contre-courvant sb.} An opposite current. 

1684 T. Burnet 7h. Earth I. 122 Vhey suppos’d* one 
current upon the surface. .and under it ata certain deptha 
counter-current. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. iv. (i856) 29 
The great counter-current, which in the North. Adantic 
borders the Gulf Stream. 1883 G. Lioyp 26d & Flow Il. 
127 Currents and counter-currents eddied..in her mind. 

Countercurrent, a. [Cf prec] ‘ Running 
counter or opposite. Also=CouUNTER-COURANT. 

1799 Kiawan Geol. Ess. 281 Sometimes their course is 
directly opposite, or counter-current. 1830 Ronson Brit. 
Hlerald IL. Gloss., Counter-curren?..xunning in contrary 
directions. oe: 

Counter-dance, -dash, -declaration, -de- 
cree: sce CoUNTER-. é : : 

Counter-debruised, a. Her.: see DEBRUISED. 

Cownter-deed. Zaw. ([Counrer- 3: cf. 
F. contre-lettre, in this'sense.] (See quot.) 

xg27-sx Campers Cycl., Comnter-deed, a secret writing, or 
a Payee act, either before a notary, or under a privy-seal ; 
which destroys, changes, annuls, or alters, some. more 
solemn and public act. Counter-deeds are rather tolerated 
than permitted. 1848 in Wuarton Law Lex. i 

Counter - defender, -demand, 
CounreER-. 

Cownter-diapa:son, Js. [CountEn- 12.] 
An organ-stop an octave lower in pitch than the 
ordinary diapason. : 

1852 Semen Orgaz 94 Large organs have sometimes, in 
the great organ, both a diapason ight feet and. one sixteen 
ee, the latter being then called double-diapason, or counter- 

Japason. eae tere 

ownter-die, [CounvEr-8.] The upper die 
ofastamping apparatus, which has hollows answer- 
ing to the relief parts of the die. In mod. Dicts, 

Counter-difficulty, -dig, etc.: see CountTER-. 

Counterdike. [Counrer-§b.] A second or 
reserve dike within or behind the dike of a river 
(as in the Netherlands), which limits the area of 
floods caused by the bursting of the river-dike. 

1077 Warson Philip IT (1839) 401 The confederates at 
Liffo could, by opening the dyke of the Scheld, lay all the 
ground under water between Lillo and the counterdyke, 
while the Besltecd could, with the same facility, introduce 
the river into that part of the plain which lies between the 
counterdyke and Antwerp. : 


Cou:nter-disenga‘ge, uv. éncing. [ad. F. 
contre-dégager to disengage at the same time as the 
adversary.| To disengage and make a thrust or 


lunge as the adversary changes the engagement. 
1889 W. H. Pottock, ete, Hencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 49 
he _Soinieedisanense on a change from quarte to tierce. 
id. 62 § 4. . 
Hence Counter-disengage,-ment sbs., the action 
of doing this; a disengagement on, or rather antici- 
pating, the adversary’s disengagement. Also b. A 
riposte made by means of a disengagement. ; 
1889 W. H. Pottock, ete, Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 4o-A 
disengage is made by quitting one line for another. A 
counter-disengage, on the contrary, is made in the same 
line; the movement, though similar in appearance, is in fact 
reversed. /éid. ii. 48 Simple attacks are those which are 
preceded by no feint. There arefour: thestraight thrust, the 


disengagement, the coupé, and the counter-disengagement. 


+Cownterdistinct, a. Obs. [app. after It. 
contradistinto (Florio 1598) : see COUNTERDISTIN-, 
GUISH.] = CONTRADISTINCT. ; 

x662 H, More Philos, Writ, Pref. Gen. (x712) 14 The 
Essential Notion ofa Spirit.. isimmediately counterdistinct 
to Matter. 1680— Apocal, Apoc. 224.The .. Divine Love, 
which is counterdistinct to Lust and Wantenness. ve 

+ Counterdistinction, Obs. =ContRavis-: 
TINCTION, eg eae’ Ha eg 

x61x FLorio, Contradistintfone, acounterdistinction, 1653 
H. More Antid. Ath, 1. iii, (1712) 13, T say fully and ab- 
solutely Perfect, in counterdistinction to such Perfection as. 
is not full and absolute. . 1681-— xf, Dan. vi. 227° By, 
Many-we do not understand a certain number in counter- 
distinctiontoAl, we, . 
-!Counterdistinguish, v.. Ods. [Coun- 
TER-1.] =ContRaDISTINGDISH. Hence Cou‘nter- 
distinguished J//.a. ° -.. ee 

x6xx Frorio, Contradistingucre,to distinguish against, to 
counterdistinguish, 1648 1. Warr Smoak Botoml, Pit 35 
It [stony ground] is counterdistinguished to good ground. - 
@ 168z Sir T. Browns 7racés 148 Counterdistinguishing it , 
unto the Idiotismus Francicus. ' x730 A, Gorvon Ala/fei's 
Amphith, 172 The counterdistinguished Letters are wanting 
in the Stone, and I have supplied them. - < 

+ Cou:nter-divi'de, v. Obs. rare—*. [Coun- 
TER- 1.]-= CONTRADIVIDE. e 
“x608 Br. J. King Serm.' 5 Nov.”5 The ‘counterdivided 
members of this diuision.’ . ; ae a 

Counter-doctrine, 
CouNnTER-. . - detent oscar ; 

Cow nter-drain. [Counter- 8.] (See quot.) - 

1842-96 Gwier Encycl. Archit. Gloss. Counter Drain, a 
drain parallel to-a canal, or embanked water-course, for 
collecting the soakage water by the side of the canal ‘or 
embankment toa culvert or arched drain under the canal, 
by which it is conveyed toa lower levels." - s 


etc.: see 


~dogmatism, etc. ; ‘see 


COUNTER-DRAW. 


+ Counter-draw’, v. * Obs. 
trans. (See quot.) ens 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Counter-drawiig, in painting, 
&c., the copying a design or painting, by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled’ paper, or other transparent. matter .. 
Sometimes they counter-draw on glass, 1731 in Battery 
(vol. Il). 1735 in Dict. Polygraph. 

+Cownterdrift, sb. Obs. rave—'. [Coun- 
rER- 2.] A plan, plot, or scheme in opposition. 

1602 WARNER A/6, Eng, Epit. (2612) 37x Edward yongest 
but Suruiuor Sonne of the aforesaid Egelred: whom Nor- 
mandie had..vnto nowe, mauger whatsoeuer counterdrifts, 
secured. : 

+Cownterdrift, v. Obs. vare—. [f. prec.] 
trans. To plan, ‘plot, or contrive (anything) in 
opposition, ats 

x60z Warner Alb. Eng. Epit.(16t2) 374 Whatsoeuer hath 
been at any time counterdrifted, a true title in a knowne 
descent hath euermore proued a preuailing Argument. 

+Cownterdweller. Obs. rare—*. [Coun- 
tER- 6.] A dwelleron the opposite side; one who 
lives on the same meridian and in the same lati- 
tude, but on the opposite side of the equator. 

xgsx Recorpe Cast, Knowl, (1556) 95 Anticthones or 
Counterdwellers, haue like times, of the day, but not of the 
year, ' 

Cownter-earth. [Counrer- 8: a transl. of 
Gr. dvrixéur, f. dvrt over against, opposite + x8uv 
the earth,] An opposite or secondary Earth, in the 
Pythagorean system: cf. ANTIOHTHON, 

1857 WHEWELL (ist, Induct. Se. I, 52 They asserted that 
there was an antichthon, or counter-earth. 1865 Grote 
Plato 1. i. 13 [see ANTICHTHON]. 1881 S. F. ALLEYNE tr. 
Zeller’s Pre-Socratic Philos. 1. 450 The earth always turns 
the same side to the counter-earth and the central fire. 

Counter-e‘lement. [Counrer- 6, 9.] An 
opposite,element, So Counter-eleme‘ntal a. 

1827 G, S Faber Sac, Cat. Prophecy (x844) 111. 21x The 
Virginity of the 144,000 Saints is the counter-element to the 
Unchastity ofthe Great Harlot. /bd. III. 208 The name 
qetorel, .. is designedly antithetical or (in the language of 

r. Mede) counter-elemental to the Name Aposatés, 

Cou:nter-emba‘ttled, 2p/.2. Her. [Coun- 
TER- 14.] Said of an ordinary: Embattled on 
opposite sides. 

1863 Bouter, Man. Heraldry 77 Brettessée, counter+ 
embattled, having Battlements facing both ways. 1882 
Cussans Her, iv. (ed. 2 64 When a Fess, Bend, or Chevron, 
is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, potent, or 
ragulé, it must be blazoned as Laubattled-counter-cmbat- 
tled, or Potent-counter-potent, as the case may be. 

Counter-embowed, er.; see CoUNTER- 14. 

Cownter-ena:mel, sd. errr 6: after 
F. contve-émail.] The enamél of the reverse or 
lower Side of an enamelléd plate. 

Hence Coumter-ena‘mel, vw. fief. F. cottve-duz- 
ailler], to enamel on the back as well as the 
front. - ; : ” 

187g Ure Dict. Arts I. ¢72 When the plate is not to be 
counter-enamelled, it should be charged with less enamel, 
as, when exposed to heat, the enamel draws up the gold to 
itself, and makes the piece convex. ~*~ 

Counter-energy, -engine, etc.: see CoUNTER-. 

Counterer (kau‘ntera1). Boxing. [f Coun- 
TER V1 5+-ER1.} One who counters. 

1889 Badminton Libr., Boxing 166 The answer to this 


cross-counter is to deliver the right at the face of the 
counterer. . 


Cownter-e:rmine. Her. [Counver- 14: 
cf, F. covtre-hermine.J: The reverse of ermine ; 
= Eruings.. 


49297-sx Cuampers Cycl., Counter-ermine. See the article 
Ermines. [s. v. Lvmines..The French. .have no such term 5 
but call this black powdered with white, coxtve-ermine; as 
denoting the counter, or reverse of evv2i2@,] : 


- Counter-esealloped = CountTER-ScALLOPED. 

“+ Cowmnter-espa:lier. Ods.. Also contr’ es- 
palier(e, contrespallier, contra-espalier. fad. 
F. contre-espalier: -see CouNTER- 6,8 and Espa- 
iizr.] <A. lower espalier: parallel to an’ ordinary 
espalier or to a fruit wall, - © 7" - ; 


* 1658 Evetyn Fx, Gard, (1675) x4 The counter espalier, is 
a hedge which formsall the walkes and allies of the garden. 
x675 in Phil. Trans. X. 373 Such fruit‘as agrees best for 
Contrespalliers, or hedge-rows over against the walled fruit. 
1730-6 in Bartey (folio), Contra-espalier. 1%731-(vol. II.) 
Contr’ espalier. : ae ae NR a 
Cownter-e:vidence:. - [CountrR-. 3.] - Evi- 
dence tending to refute or rebut.other evidence. |, - 


[Counrer- 1.] 


"166g Granvint Svefs, Scz.x. 54 Sense it self detectsits more - 


palpable deceits by a Counter-evidence. x823.Benraam Wot 
Paul 89. 1883 Siz E. Fry in Law Rep, 29 Ch. Div. 294 
The finding was evidence, and as no counter-evidence was 


produced was therefore conclusive. 


_Counter-excitement, -exercise, -explana- 
tion, -espostulation, etc.: seé CounreR-. __ 
Cownter-exposi-tion. Aus, [CountEr- 3.] 


(See quot.) . + FUR ane ata ie 
, 1869 OuseLEy Counter$. xxiii, 180 The counter-exposition 
is merely a kind of reflex of the exposition, produced by 
allowing the answer to lead, ‘followed by the subject. - It 
only implies that the subject and answer change places,’ 
Cownter-extemsion. Sarg. [Counten-6: 
cf. BF. contre-extension.| ‘The pulling or-holding 
Of the upper part’ of a broken limb,.or_of a.dislo- 
cated joint, towards the trunk, while extension is 


“ 1065- 

being employed: With the lower part? (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1860); see EXTENSION 1 b. 

3875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket-bk. viii. (ed. 2) 303 By ex- 
tenston and counter-extension by jack towels or sheets, 

So Cow-nter-extend v., -ing wbZ. sd. 

1636 [J. Serjeant] tr. 7. White's Peripat. Inst. 34 Bodies 
would not be counter-extended with such a Magnitude, 
1874. Kwicut Dict. Mech. s.v. Counter-extension Appa- 


ratus, It consists of..a counter-extending band attached to 
the bed-head. 


+ Cou'nterface, v. Obs. [CounvEr-1.] zrazs. 
To face in opposition. 

zg2z Cipser Dowdle Gallant 11, Sure she has a mind to 
counterface me, and not know me too. 

Counter-faced, Her. = CounreR-FESSED. 

1830 in Rosson Brit. Herald III. Gloss. 

Counter-fact, -fallacy, etc.: see CouNTER-. 

Counterfacte, -ly, obs. var. CouNTERFEIT, 
-LY. 

+ Counterfa'cture. Obs. vare—". Alteration 
of COUNTERFEITURE, after L. jactitra. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Zug, 11. xvi. (1739) 84 Money 
..imbased by Counterfacture, Clipping, Washing, &e. 

Counterfaisance, var. COUNTERFEISANCE, Ods. 

Counterfait(e, -faict, -fate, -fayte, -fect, 
etc., obs. ff. CoUNTERFEIY. 

Coun‘ter-fa:ller. Spining. [Counrer- 8+ 
Fawuer.}] In a cotton-spinning machine or mule, 
a wire which passes beneath the yarns, when 
pressed down by the faller-wire, so as to keep the 
tension uniform. Also atirtd. 

_ 1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. 11. 156 There is another regulat- 
ing wire called the counterfaller. Zdzd. x86 On the counter- 
faller shaft [of a mule] are several segments. 1866 Piatt in 
Proc. Inst. Mech. Engineexs 228 The working of the two 
faller wires, a second or counter-faller having now been 
added underneath the threads, which was lifted up for the 
purpose of taking up the slack in the threads after the 
backing-off. 1879 Cassedd’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 396/2 To keep 
the yarn at a uniform degree of tension whilst winding .. 
was one of the most difficult problems .. This is now. .done 
by the ‘counter-faller’, 

Obs. 


+ Cownter-fa:shion, 2. [Counven- 
10.] That goes against the fashion ; anti-fashion. 


1672 Wycuertey Love ix Wood 1. i, This counter-fashion 
brother of mine, who hates a vest as much as a surplice. 


Counterfayture, bad obs. f. COUNTERFEITER. 

+Counter-fee:d, 2. Obs. [CountER-1.] ¢rans. 
To feed in return. 

1639 Lovetace Poemts (1864) 231 Since you maintain His 
table, he should counter-feed your brain. 

+ Cownterfei:sance. Ovs. Also 6 -fesaunce, 
4 -fes-, -fais-, -faysance. [ad. F. contrefaisance, 
f. contrefatsant, pr. pple. of contrefaire to counter- 
feit: see next and-aNnce.] The action of counter- 
feiting ; deceit, dissimulation, fraud, imposture. 

1590 Srenser F. Q. 1. viii. 49 Duessa, when her borrowed 
lig t Is laid away, and counterfesaunceknowne. @ 164x Br. 

ounracu Acés § Jon. 284 All was hypocrisie and counter- 
feisance. 1642 Masterton Serme, 19 What tricking and 
counterfesance to delude thesense. 16g6TRarr Comm. Matt. 
xxvii. (1868) 279f t He scorns that such base counterfaisance 
should be found in his followers. 


cs 

Counterfeit (kawntasfit, -ft), 2 (pa. ppie.) 
and sd, Forms: 3-6 countrefet(e, 4 -feet, 5 
-fayt(e, 6 -feict; 4-3 contrefet(e, 5-6 -fayt(e, 
-faict, -fait ; 6 Sc. contrafait; 5 contirfet, 6 con- 
terfeit, etc.; 5-7 cownter-, countir-, countyr- 
fet(e,etc.; 4-7 counterfét, -fete,-feet, 5-6 feti(e, 
5-7 -feyt(e, -fayt(e, -fait(e, -faict, 6 -feict, 
-fect(e, -feight, etc., 6-7 -feat, etc., 7 -fitte, 6- 
-feit. [a. OF. contrefet, -fait, pa. pple. of contre- 

Saive=Pr. contrafér, Cat. contrafer, lt. contraffare, 
f. L, type coutra-facéve to make in opposition or 
contrast, hence, in opposing imitation. (Coztva- 
Jactio, setting in opposition or contrast, occurs in 
Cassiodorus, and the verb in med.L.). In Fr., 
from the 14the., often spelt faze? after L., whence 
in‘Eng. in 15-10th c. ~fazct, -fect.] 

. WAL asiga. pple: Obs.” 7 * 

“+1. Made in imitation of that which is genuine; 
imitated, forged: see thé verb. Ods. ‘ 

[xe9z Britton 1. v. § 14 Deners counfrefetz a. nostre 
monee.] ¢i386 [see Counterrrir v., xb], 3398 GowER 
Conf. 1.192 ‘This letter ..-Was counterfet in suche a wise, 
That no man Shulde it apperceive. 1368 Grarron Chroz. 
TI, 803 Many well counterfeit Jewels, make the true mis. 
trusted, x63: Star'Chamb, Cases (Camden) 69 That it was 
counterfeit by some young counterfeiter, 

42. Made to a pattern ; fashioned, wrought. Ods. 

1463 Bury Wills (x850).23 A basyn and an ever of Iaten 
cownterfet therto. xgo9 Hawes- Past. Pleas. XXXVI. xvii, 


Their shyppe boate curiously counterfayte. 21547 SuRREY 
ineid w. 687 ‘The water counterfet Like unto blacke 


Avernus lake: 5 


‘+8.. Transformed in appearance, ‘disguised. Js.” 


¢ 7489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymton iv. 120 She loked a longe 
the halle; Where she saw her sonnes thus countrefayte 


“ whyche shé. knewe‘not. Jéd. xiv. 315 He .. dysguyse 


hymself wonderfully .. And whan “he was thus torned and 

countrefayt, etc, ie ete ane 
+ 4: Represented by a picture or-image. Oés. 

- 3889 Purrennam Zing. -Poesie ut. "xix. (Arb,) 245 For 

nothing can’ be.kindly counterfait or represented in his ab- 

serice, but by great discretion. : Ses Bay 


COUNTERFEIT. 


B. adj. 7 

1. Of material things or substances: Made in 
imitation of something else, ‘imitation’, not 
genuine; made of inferior or base materials; 
spurious, sham, base (esf. of coin). 

€1449 Pecock Lepr. 1. xvii. 99 If he be not but countir- 
feet goold. 1330 Patscr, 209/2 Counterfayt heer, per- 
revegue. 1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices (1556) 144 b, Coun- 
terfet money in stede of good. 1665 Bov.e Occas. Refi. w. 
iv. (1675) 194 A Bait, which .. proves but a counterfeit Fly. 
1666 Peeys Diary (1879) III. 497 A frame .. of counterfeite 
tortoise shell. 1705 Appison /taly 12 The Palace, which 
without these Counterfeit Pillars would be beautiful in its 
kind. x7r7 Lapy M. W. Montacus Le#é. II. xlvi. 32 
Of... that paste..they make counterfeit jewels. 1878 Jevoxs 
Primer Pol. Econ. 107 It is difficult to make any counter- 
feit gold or silver. 

b. Of writings: Forged, not genuine, spurious. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 194 This letter counterfete The mes- 
sanger.. bare. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 5709/1 
Knowe whiche wer the verye true scripture of God, and 
which wer scriptures countrefet. 1655-60 SranLey //is¢. 
Philos, (1701) 123/2 Panetius believes them to be his own, 
not counterfeit. 2788 Prizstney Lect. Afist. wv. XxX. 224 
To distinguish those that are truly ancient and genuine from 
such as are counterfeit. 1857 Maurice £4. St. Fohn ii. 21 To 
discern between the honest record and the counterfeit one, 

+c. Fashioned, made after a pattern. Obs. 

1463 Act 3 Zdw, /V, c. 4 Countrefeit basyns, ewers, hattes, 
brusshes, etc, 7 

2. Of things immaterial: Pretended, feigned, 
false, sham. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 70 Wip a contrefet simplesse, Which 
hid was in a fals corage. 1538 Baty Zkre Lawes 1389 
‘That counterfet church Standenh al by mennys tradycyons. 
ax639 W. Wuatetey Protofyges un. xxvi. (x640) 17 This 
painted and counterfeit goodnesse. 1718 /'reethinker No. 
39 ?5 These Counterfeit Terrours often grow..to be Real. 
1837 J. H. Newman Par. Sern. (ed. 3) 1. xiv. 205, I also 
warn you against a counterfeit earnestness. 

Comb. 1838 Beggar's Petit. in Select, Harl. ATise. (1793) 
3151 Counterfeit-holy, and idle beggars, and vagabonds. 

+b. Disguised. Ods. 

1724, Swirr Drapier’s Lett. v, This counterfeit hand of my 
prentice is not very legible. F 

3. Of persons: a That pretends or is falsely 
represented to be (what is denoted by the noun) ; 
sham, pretended. 

1g30 Parscr. 209/2 Counterfayt gentylman, gentid/atre. 
1548 Hatt Chvon, 229 This counterfeight Herault. ¢ 1600 
Norven Sjec. Brit., Cornzw. (1728) 33 Perkyn Werbeck..a 
counterfeck Prince, 1667 Mitton /. L. 1. 117 Ire, envie 
and despair, Which marrd his borrow’d visage, and betraid 
Him counterfet, if any eye beheld. 1823 Crtatmers Serv. 
I, 420 The counterfeit and the worthless Poor do a world 
of mischief to the cause of beneficence. | 

+b. Pretending to be what he is not; false, de- 


ceitful. Ods. 

1533 Lo. Berners Avon liv. 181 He is some counterfeyt 
varlet, 31596 FLeaine Paxofl. Efist. 18 A craftie, close, 
and counterfect felow, 1603 Jas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 
244 III, 80, I ame also glaide of the discoverie of yone litle 
counterfitte Wenche. 1732 BerKELEy Alciphr. vi. § 22 
Fabulous or counterfeit writers. 

+4. Misshapen, deformed. Obs. [After F. con- 
trefait; cf. COUNTERFRITED 2.] 

¢ 1450 Merlin. xxxii. 635 A dwerf, the moste contirfet aud 
foulest that eny hadde sein. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 422/2 
Hir it handes were styffe and contrefayte. 1575 TurBerv. 
Venerie 52 Harts beare their heads in divers sorts and 
manners, some well growne. .some other counterfet. | 

+5. Imitated or represented in a picture or image 
(or zransf. in writing or literary art); portrayed. 

1589 Purrennam Zug. Poesie ut. xix, (Arb.) 246 This 
kinde of representation is called the Counterfait coun- 
tenance. 1602 SHaxs, Harz. 11. iv, §4 Looke heere, vpon 
this Picture, and on this, The counterfet presentment of 
two Brothers. 1838 Dickens Wich, Nick.x, To infuse into 
the counterfeit countenance of Miss Nickleby a bright 
salmon fiesh-tint. 

. sb. 

lL. A false or spurious imitation. 

a. of material things or substances. 

¢1400 Maundev, (1839) xiv. 160 Men counterfeten hem 
{diamonds} often of cristalle..But..theise contrefetes ben 
not so harde, 1596 Suaxs, x Hen. /V,u. iv, 540 Neuer call 
a true peece of Gold a Counterfeit, 31624 Capt, Smirx 
Virginia 1. 17 They haue no Beards but counterfeits, 1726 
De Fore Hist. Devil u. viii. (1840) 289 Every coin has its 
counterfeit, every art its pretender. 1864 Bowen Logic 
xi. 353, I cannot be sure that itis an apple. It may be 
only a wax counterfeit, , ae aa ; 

b. of things abstract or immaterial. ; 

xxg9 SHaus. Much Ado. iii. 1o9 Counterfeit? There was 
neuer counterfeit of passion came so neere the life of passion 
as shediscouersit, 1649 Mu-ton £7kex. Pref., Els Justice... 
were not ‘Justice, but a fals counterfet of that impartial and 
Godlike vertue. x848 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 169 One 
who does not value real glory, will not value its counterfeit, 
.@, A writing, etc. that is not genuine; a forgery. 

x6x3 J. SALKELD Tycat. Angels 322 Though-for ‘the same 
also Origines be cited : yet certaine it is, that that Origines 


‘$s ncounterfeit. x624 GATAKER J'vansubst. 109 Citing.(be- 


sides some of his owne counterfaits. .) a saying of 5. Chry- 
sostome. syxa ArsutHNnor Foi. Buld m1. iii, He. has.the 
original deed. .the others are counterféits. __- Seat 

+2. One who- imitates ‘another for’ whom ‘he 
passes himself off ;.a_pretendér, ‘an impostor, .O0s. 
. 2574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 30 Of which Epistles .. the 
fifth and seventh. are directed. too the counterfets and 
hypocrites. 263x WEEVER Auc. Fux, Afon, 232 The two 
counterfeits, Lambert, and. Perkin .Warbeck. . 1633. Hot: 
crorr Procopius mm. 88 Narses met him; and upon speech 


COUNTERFEIT. 


with him, found him a counterfet. x7g4 Suentock Disc. 
(2759) I. i. 36 The specious Pretences of Counterfeits and 
Impostors: 2768 H, Warrote Hist. Doubis 86 The per- 
sons who could best detect the Counterfeit, if he [Perkin 
‘Warbeck] had been one. 4 27 

+b, s=COUNTERFEITER I. Obs. rare. 

1605 Syitvester Du Bartas u. iti. Vocation 1326 To boyl 
to death some cunning counterfeit That with false stamp 
some Princes Coyn hath beat. a 

3. An imitation or representation in painting, 

sculpture, etc. ; an image, likeness, portrait. Ods. 

¢xzq00 Maunpev. (1839) xx. 2x8 AH po pat ben maryed 
han a countrefete made lyche a mannes foot vpon here 
hedes. .in tokene pat bei ben vnder mannes fote and vnder 
subieccioun, 18 J. Bett. Haddon's Ancw, Osor. 322 They 
never painted the resemblaunce or counterfaite of Gods 
contenaunce in table, or picture. 1396 Sans. Merch, V, 
mt. ii, x15 What finde I here? Faire Portias counterfeit. 
1606 Hotiann Sxefon. 39 An olde little counterfeit in brasse 
representing him beinga child. 1620 T. May Heir in Dedsley 
(2780) VIII. 126 Wear it about ’em as lovers do their mis- 
tress’ counterfeit. 1665 Pil. Trans. I. 99 Making more 
lively Counterfaits of Nature in Wax. 22843 SouTuEy 
Luscriptions xlv, Him, in whose prophetic counterfeit Pre- 
served, the children .. may see their father’s face, Here to 
the very life pourtray'd. 

b. jig. A copy. arch. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. (1617) 210 In the outward 
man we haue a Counterfeit of the whole world. rs91 
Troub. Raigne K, Fokn (x611) 16 He looketh like the king 
IT neuer saw so liuely counterfet Of Richard Cordelion, as 
inhim. 1879 J. D, Lone Zneid 1x. 378 Entranced at such 
A counterfeit of his own filial love. 

4, A deformed or misshapen 

1557 Nortn Guenara’s Diall Pr. 73 b/2, 1am lame, Iam 
crooked, I am balde, Iam acounterfeyte. 1578 T. N. tr. 
Cong. W. India 177 He had Dwarfes, crookebacks, and 
other deformed counterfeits. .to laugh at, 

+5. The action of counterfeiting. Obs. rave. 

1843 tr. Custine’s Entpire of Czar 11]. 309 Such origin- 
ality as they have lies in the gift of counterfeit. 

Counterfeit (kauntorfit, -ft),v. Forms: see 
prec. [f. prec.; taken as ad. F. contrefatre.] 

Ll. “vans. To make an imitation of, imitate (with 
intent to deceive): &. an action, etc. . 

1340 Hamrore Pr. Consc. 4311 Pus sal anticrist ban coun. 
trefette Pe wondirs of God. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 30 b, By theyr enchauntementes. .counterfeytynge the 
mytaeles of Moyses. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1x. 1069 That false 
Worm, of whomsoever taught To counterfet Mans voice. 
1719 J. Rictarnson Art Crit. 186 Colouring and Drawing 
..are as impossible to be Counterfeited as the Handling. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vi, Counterfeiting a sneeze. 

b. a thing: To make a fraudulent imitation of, 
forge (¢.g. coin, bank-notes, Darien 

¢1386. Cuaucer Afax of Law's T. 648 (Harl. MS.) Stolen 
were his lettres pryucly..And countrefet bey were subtilly. 
¢ 1400 MaunpveEv. {2829) xiv. 160 Men counterfeten hem [dia- 
monds} often of cristall. rg90 Haxtuyt Pict. Virginia Pref. 
(2888), Yf any seeke to contrefnict thes my bookx. 1602 Fu- 
becke xst Pt. Parall. 88 If a man doe counterfeit the 
Kings money..this is treason, 1622 Exstnc Debates Ho. 
Lords (Camden) 95 The prisoners which counterfeyted my 
L. Staffordes hande and seale. 1737 Berxetey Le?. Wks. 
31871 IV. 249 That it be felony to counterfeit the notes of 
this bank. “1790 Pacey Hore Pau, i. 6 Two attempts to 
counterfeit St. Paul’s epistles. 1839 Tuirtwatt Greece 11. 
378 He counterfeited the seal of *Bausanias, [and] opened 
the letter entrusted to him. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 43 
The coins ..would become dirty and casily counterfeited. 

absol. 1724 Swit Drapier’s Lett, vi, Continuing, and 
counterfeiting as long as he lives. 

+e. To make spurious, adulterate. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. xvu. xii (1495), Saffron is somtyme 
countrefetyd wyth a thynge that hyght Croco magina. .the 
superfluyte ‘of spycery. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, 
nt. (1586) 65 It [saffron] is craftily counterfeited by. .adding 
thereto. lead to encrease the weight, 1686 W. Harris tr. 
Lemery’s Chynt. 1. xvi. (ed: 3) 367 Crystal, Mineral is often 
counterfeited by mixing Rocke alom with it during the 
fusion..This adulteration may be known, ete. 


2. To make (anything) in fraudulent imitation of 
something else; to make or devise (something 
spurious) and pass it off as genuine ; to forge. 

¢2x386 Cuaucen Man of Law's 7. 648 And countrefeted 
was ful ‘subtilly Another lettre wroght ful synfully. 1393 
[sce Counrerretr fa. Bole. t]. .¢ 400 Maunnev. (1839) v. 52 
The fyn bawme is more heuy tyes ben is the bawme pt is 
sophisticat and counterfeted, 2860 Svs. Certain Reasons 
in flarl, Mise. (Malh.) IL. 477. By continuing of the base 
monies, divers persons. have counterfaicted. 1665 Sir T. 
Hernerr Tyav. (x677) 267 He lost a Ring of Gold..he con- 
ceals the loss, and counterfeits another like it of silver. 1726 
Adz. Capt. R. Boyle 329 She. counterfeited the Letter she 
gave me as from her Father. 1873 Act 36-7 Vict. c. 86 § 25 
Every person who forges or counterfeits any certificate. __ 

+3. To ‘put a, false or deceiving appearance 
upon; to-disguise, falsify. Obs. : = 

€x489 Caxton Sonnes ‘of Ayntor vii. 172 Reynawde .. 
contrefaytted thus his langage, by cause the duke Naymes 

Sholde not knowe hym. ‘1548 -Upatt, ctc. Zrasu. Par. 
fait. vi. 44 Men like players .counterfeted and disguysed. 
1679 G..R. tr, Boyatuan's Theat, World 1, 36 He counter- 
feits his voice,'so that you would think it some other bird. 
1722 Dr Fo Aol JL, (1840) 324, I counterfeited my voice. 
- 4. .To put on (with intent to deceive) the appear- 
‘ance or'semblance of;.to feign, pretend, simulate. 
. &, rwith siwzple obj, (a feeling, quality, etc). -- 
‘03328 2. E. Allit. Poems B. 13 Bot if pay conterfete 
crafte,.As be honest vt-wyth, and in-with alle fylbez, pen ar 
pay ful. . ¢ 1934 .te. Pol. Verg. Hug. Hist. (Camden) I. 

- 250 Hee,-cownterhtinge great “expedition to-fighte, slipped 

away unto his adversaries, - x608 Br. Haut Char. Virtses 

§ V. u. 76 The Hypocrite. .counterfeits a smiling welcome. 
3662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr, u. v. § x To deter men. .from 


pero : cf. B. 4. 
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counterfeiting a Prophetick Spirit. 1933 Jounson Advex- 
turer No. 120 2 6 To counterfeit happiness which they do 
not feel. 1837 Cartyte Fx. Rev. 1v. ii, To counterfeit 
death. x855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 726 Signs of in- 
creasing prosperity..which could neither be counterfeited 
no¥ concealed, : 
+b. with 0b7. cl. or inf. Obs. : 
1834 Wurtinton Txdiyes Offices 1. (1540) 15 Counterfayting 
that truce was taken for the dayes, and not for the nyghtes. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 110b, False teachers... 
countrefeiting to preache my gospell. 1600 Suaxs. A. ¥.L. 
lv. iti. 174 Take a good heart, and counterfeit to be a man, 
1639 Futter Holy War ww. xii, (2647) a These Templars 
were loth King Lewis should come to Ptolemais, though 
they counterfeited he should be very welcome there. 
te. refl. with zf. or compl. Obs. 
r6:0 Hrarry St. Aug. Citie of God 2 [They] counterfeited 
themselves to be the servants of Christ. 16s0 Futrer 
Pisgah u. x. 218 David to save his life counterfeited himself 
mad. 1726 De For Hist. Devil 1. v. (1840) 231 Who 
counterfeited himself to. be a devil. 
4+. zvtr. (for ref.) with conpl. Obs. rare. 
164 Mitton Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) 124 The same man of sin 
counterfeiting protestant. 1649 — LZihon. i. (1851) 344 The 
deepest policy of a Tyrant hath bin ever to counterfet 


Religious 

+5. To assume the character of (a person, etc.) ; 
to pretend to be; to pass oneself off as; to per- 
sonate. Obs. 

e3290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 14/449 Bi him pat pou countrefetest. 
¢ 1325 Poem Fines kaal49 x22 in bet b at (Camden) 
329 Thise abbotes and priours. .riden wid hauk and hound, 
and contrefeten knihtes, x480 Robt. Deuyll 33 He muste 
counterfeyt a fole in all manere. 1580 Crow Ley Ju/fornt. & 
Petit. 483 Tenauntes not able to be lande lordes, and yet, 
after a sorte, they conterfayte landelordes. 1622 Bacon 
fen, VII (J.), To counterfeit and personate the second son 
of Edward IV. supposed to be murdered. : 

6. intr. To feign, make pretence, practise deceit. 

c 2374 Cnaucer Troylus 11.1483, I am seke in ernest. .Quod 
Pandarus, Thow shalt the betir pleyne, And hast the lesse 
nede to contrefete. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch, iv.in Ashm. 
(1652) 48 ‘They will counterfaict to beguile their Brother. 
x6oz Suaks. Twel. N. 1. ii, 122 Are you not mad indeed, 
or do you but counterfeit? 3685 Corron tr. Montaigne 
(1877) I. 72 In this last scene of death, there is no more 
counterfeiting, 

7. trans. To take, receive, or have the appear- 
ance of ; to ‘ imitate’, be an imitation of, simulate, 
resemble, be like. (Without implying deccit.) 

3325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 555 More haf we serued .. Pen 
pyse pat wro3te not hourez two, And pou dotz hem vus to 
counterfete. ¢1374 Cuaucer Bocth. v. vi. 173 So as it ne 
may nat contrefeten it..ne ben euene lyke to it. xg92 West. 
1st Pt. Symbol. § 32 ¥, These Contractes..in respect of 
labor to bee taken. .counterfait Location and conduction. 
1632 Mitron /2 Pensevoso 80 Where glowing embers through 
the room Teach light tocounterfeita gloom, @ 1661 FuLLEr 
Worthies (x840) ILI. 113 A bridge, which, being built on 
both sides, counterfeiteth acontinued street. 1777 Sir W. 
Jones Pad, Fortune Poems 25 A golden ray... taught the 
gloom to counterfeit the day. «1839 Praep Poems (1864) 
1, 166 Sleep counterfeited Death so well. 

+8. To imitate, copy: o. To follow the example 


of (a person). Ods. a 
1374 Cuaucer Troylus ut. 1119 Wol 3¢ the childishe 
Ialous contrefete? ¢1386 — Vun's Pr. T. 50x Now syngeth 
sire .. Let se konne ye youre fader countrefete? 1420 
Hoccteve De Reg. Princ, 1186, 1 may not countirfete 
Scipioun In armes. 1526 Tinpaty x Cor. iv. 16, I desyre 
you to counterfayte me, rss53 T. Witson Rie?. (1580) 222 
Counterfeictyng those that doe speake distinctly. x607 
Waxutncton Of, Glass vii. (1664) 83 They..do apishly 
counterfeit, and resemble a Poct. “yt 
+b. To imitate or follow (conduct, action, 


manner, fashion). Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Prod, 139 She. .peyned hire to countrefete 
cheere Of Court and to been estatlich of manere. gr; 
Douctas' Zneis xin, ii. 100 Je contyrfeyt my reuth ani 
pitecik, rg58 Kennevy Compend. Tractive in Wodr. Soc. 
Afise, (1844) 132 Walde God thair wer als sony contrefatit 
thair repentance as dois thair vice. 1604 Jas. I Counterbi. 
(Arb.) og Counterfeiting the maners of others. i 

+e. To make an imitation or copy of (a thing). 
Obs. exc. asinib. | : : 

1362 Lanet. P, Pf, A. xt. 133 Of alle maner craftus ‘I con 
counterfeten heor tooles. 3577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Hush, ws (1586) fe Som making earth in mould do coun- 
terfeite Brickwals. 1624 Cart. Smirn Virginia uw. 32 Every 

art as artificially counterfeited as they can devise. 1621 

Avy M. Wrorit Urasia 519 Her complexion. .neuer was 
for excellency equald, or could be counterfeited. ee 

ad. .To make. or devise (a thing) in imitation 
of something else. Ods. % oO", 

‘e 1430 Freemasonry 22 Thys onest craft of. good masonry 
Wes..Y-cownterfetyd of thys clerkys y-fere. -x575 Gas: 
coicne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw., Who had likewise huge and 
monstrous Trumpettes counterfetted wherein they seemed 
to sound, eee ans 

+9. To'represent-by a picture, statue, or the like; 
to depict, delineate, portray. Also said of the 
picture, etc. Ods. _ . 

- €3%440 Promp, Parv. 99 Cowntyrfetyn, coufeguro, con 
Jormo, 1570-6 Lasparpe Peranrb, Ket (1826) 313 It re- 
quireth,an Apelles.to have Alexander well counterfaited. 
1642 "R. Carrenter Lxgerience w. i. 125 The pictures 
counterfeit mien and women, 1660. Boome (fi#/e), ‘The 
booke of five collumnes of architecture. .Drawn'and counter- 
feited after the right Symmetry and cunning measure of 


- Free-Masons, 


_t-b. To. represent, portray, or teproduce” in 
writing or by literary art. Obs. - : 


+ 61369 Citaucer Dethe Blaunche 1241,'1 cannot now well , 


counterfete Her “wordes, but this was the grete-OFf her 


COUNTERFEITURE. 


answere, 1530 Parser. 17 Suche as writte farcis and con- 
trefait the vulgare speche, - : 

+ Cou'nterfeitable, a.. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
yb. +-ABLE.] Capable of being counterfeited. 

1676 Mo.ioy De Fure Maritinto 286 (L.) Provided it be 
durable, not counterfeitable, and difficult to come by. ' 

Cownterfeited, 2f/, a. [f. as prec. +-Ep 1] 

1, Imitated, simulated, feigned, pretended, etc. : 
see the vb. : 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. 7.1376 Hiss. § Medea, With thyne 
contrefetid peyne & wo. 1532 More Confit. Tindale Wks. 
568/r The false counterfayted churches of heretikes. 1568 
Grarron Chvon. II. 106 This counterfeated soothsayer, 
1677 W. Husparp Narrative un. 32 He pulled forth a 
counterfieted pass. 19769 Goins. Des. Vil?. 201 Full well 
they Jaughed with counterfeited glee At all his jokes. 
1886 Pall Mfall G. 27 Apr. 14/1 A large quantity of counter- 
feited 20 copeck pieces. | : 

+2. Deformed, misshapen; of monstrous form; 
=COounrteERFEIT a. 4. Obs. (repr. F. conirefatt.] 

2340 Ayenb. 15 Pis ilke best .. zuo y-countrefeted and 
dreduol. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 434/4 Foure men counter- 
feted and lame in al their membris. : 

Counterfeiter (kau'ntezfiter). Forms: see 
CounTERFEIT ; also with endings 5 -ere, 6-7.-or, 
-our, (ure). fa. F. contrefatteur, f. contrefaire 
to CounTERFEIT: cf. benfacteur benefactor. See 
-ER 2 3.] One who counterfeits: see the verb. 

1. One who makes fraudulent imitations (of 
coins, seals, documents, etc.); a forger; spec. a 
maker of counterfeit coins, a coiner. 

c1430 Piler. Lyf Manhade 1. xvii. (1869) 144 A..counter- 
fetere of seles, 1534 Act 26 Hen, VII, c. 6. § 6 The 
counterfeiters of any coyne currant within this realme. 1605 
Campen Revt, (2636) 184 Coyne which was corrupted by 
Counterfeitours, 2 UTTRELL Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 269 
The counterfeiters of the exchequer bills, 1875 Jevoxs 
Afoney (1878) 60 To baffle the skill of the counterfeiter. 

2. One who imitates (a person or an action) 
with intent to deceive ; a pretender, dissembler, 

1847-64 Bautowin Jor. Philos. (Palfr.) u1. iv, He cannot 
be a true seruer of God .. but. .a counterfaiter of Gods ser- 
uice. x56x T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. 16 Satan is in many 
thinges a counterfaiter of God, 1575 Furnes Coufek Dectr. 
Purg. (1577) 170 That..shamelesse counterfector, that 
calleth him selfe.. Bishop of Jerusalem. x82 Maxpeck 
Bk. of Notes 224 A counterfetter and dissembler. x6rz 
Corcr., Cafard, an hypocrite; a counterfeiter of, or dis- 
sembler in, religion. 1929 J. Ricnarnson Art Crit. 185 
To know whether a Picture be of..such a Master..: The 
best Counterfeiter of Hands cannot do it so well as to de- 
ceive a good Connoisseur. 

3. An imitator (with no sense of deceit), 

1526 Tinpae Z gh, v. x Be ye counterfeters of God. 1548 
HAtt Chron. 232, No man hathe sene a. better counterfay- 
tor or player in any Comedie or Tragedic. ‘x589 Purrennan 
Eng. Poesie i. i. (Arb.) 20 A Poet..is both a maker and a 
counterfaitor, 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfcc. xiv. (1873) 376 
The counterfciters have changed their dress. 

Counterfeiting, bi. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb COUNTERFEIT, q.v. 
61440 Promp. Parw., Cowntyrfetynge, conformacio. 156% 
Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 2b, Those Scriptures, 
which vtterly want all suspition of counterfeityng. 2 
Lond, Gaz, No. 3326/1 ‘The Persons concerned in the said 
Forgery and Counterfeiting. x875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 44 
To render counterfeiting more difficult, ‘° - 

Cownterfeiting, A/a. [f. as prec, + -ING 2] 
That counterfeits ; see the verb. 

2893 SuAKs, 3 f7eu, V/, us. ili, 28 As if the Tragedic Were 
plaid in iest, by counterfetting Actors, x627 P. Firercner 
Locusts 11, xxvi, By heart They all have got my counter. 
feiting part, 7 ; ; 

Counterfeitly (kauntoarfitli), adv. Obs. [f. 
COUNTERFEIT? @, + -LY¥ 2.] In a counterfeit manner ; 
feignedly, pretendedly, deceitfully, falsely. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Zvasm. Par. Eph. vi. 5 In whose 
[Christ's] syghte nothing is acceptable, that is counter- 
faytelydone. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 11. iti. 107, I will practice the 
insinuating nod, and be off to them most counterfetly. 1683 
E. Hooxer Pref, Epist. Pordage's Mystic Div. 59 Wisdom 
from above ..without Hypocrisic .. not acting ani waic 
counterfeitly. x7x7 De For Afen. Ch. Scot. 35 Counter. 
feitly and lyingly to serve you, pea? 

Counterfeitness (kawnteafitnés). * [fas 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being counterfeit. 


- 2ug7 Cuexe Let. in Ascham's Scholem, (Arb.) Pref. 5‘ Then 


doth our tung naturallie..vtter her meaning, when she bou- 
roweth no counterfcitness of other tunges to attire her self 
withall. 2643 R. Garner Treat. Baptisure’ 3 The .first 
Touchstone..whereby the ., counterfeitnesse of the same 
will be discovered. ; 

+ Cownterfeitvess. Obs. rare. [a.OF. con- 
trefai(c)ieresse, f. .contrefaiteur: see COUNTER- 
FEITER and -Ess.] A female counterfeiter. _ 

3877 Stanyuurst Descr. Jrel. in Holinshed Chvon. VI. 319 
Dame nature the counterfeitresse of the celestiall workeman, 

+Counterfeiture. Ots. Forms: 4 contre- 
faiture, 6 coutitrefeiture, contreyfayture, 9 
counterfeiture. [a. OF. contrefaiture, ad. L. 
type *contrafactitra, £. .contrifacére: see Coun- 
TERFEIT v.and-URE.J °° 

1. The action of counterfeiting ;..feigning, pre- 
tence, deceit; forgery... . Eee tae 

@1325 Poem Times Edw. IT 280-in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
336.Al his contrefaiture is colour of sinne, and ost. 1804 
¥. Tayton in'Robbérds Afen. I. 5x4; I converted myself 
to the belief that-they are forgeries by trying to find argue 
ments for their counterfeiture, - 


-COUNTERFESSED. 


.” b. quasi-concr. An imitation; counterfeit. 
* ze48 Gesr Pr. Masse 67 A countrefeiture and resemblaunce 
of thee true sacrifice. 
2. Mis-shaping, deformity. [A French sense.] 
¢1800 Jfelusine x98 It was grete dommage, whan eny con- 
treyfayture was in the membres of suche noble men. 


Counterfeiture, bad obs. f, CounTERIEITER. 
Counterfesa(u)nee, var. CouNTERFEISANOE. 
» Co:unter-fessed, 2//. a. Her. [CounrEer- 
14: cf. F. contre-fascé, OF. contrefaissté (Gode- 
froy).] Barry and divided pale-wise, the lialf bars 
being of alternate tinctures. ' 
1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Biij a, Fretly is calde in armys 


whan the cootarmure is counterfesid. 1727-52 in ChaMBERS 
Cycl, sv. Contre-bend, 

Counter-fe'ssy, a. Her. =prec. 

Counterfet(e, -fett(e, obs. ff. CouNTERFEIT. 

+Counter-figure. Ods. rare. [CountEr- 
8: it answers to Gr. avzizumos image, ANTITYPE.] 
figure or type corresponding to something 
else. . - 

z56x Daus' tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 77b, These 
thynges..be not to be taken corporally, but sphitually as 
counterfigures of other things, 1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 
113 Howbeit through that happinesse as it were in a counter- 
figure, the prophet had further foresight. 

+ Cow nter-file. A@/. Obs. rare—. [CountEr- 
8.] A file standing opposite another. 

1633 H. Cocax tr. Pinto's Tyav. xxxviii. (1663) 153 All the 
Army was..divided into twelve Battalions, whereof they 
made twelve Files, and one Counterfile in the Vantguard, 
~~ incompassed the whole Camp, in manner of an half 

‘oon, 


+ Cownter-fillet. Os. vare—!. A kind of 
fillet-for the hair, 


6%430 Antuss of Arth, xxix, (Douce MS.) Here fax in 
fyne perre was fretted in folde, Contrefelet [v, ». conterfe- 
lette; countur-felit] and kelle, coloured fulle clene, 


- Cow nter-fi:ssure, Sue. [CountER- 6b: cf. 
Conrrarissuke.] A fracture of the skull occur- 
ring opposite the place where a blow may have 
been received (Mayne 2xf..Lex. 1860). 


1656 Rinctey Pract, Physic 172 ‘The place of the Counter- 


fissure is guessed at. 19297-5x Cuampers Cycl,, Counter- 
Jéssure, [See Contrarissurr.] 

Counterfitte, obs, f, CountERFEIT. . 

_ Counterfix, -flight, -flow: see CountTER.. 
“+ Cotinterflenrty, @. Her. Obs. [Countzr- 
14: of, F. fleureié.] =next. 

1634 Peacnam Gent/. Exerc. 160 Scotland beareth Ov, a 
Lion enclosed with a double tressure fleurty and counter 
fleurty Gules. _ 1830 [see CouNTERFLOWERED]. 2 

Counterfleury, -flory  (kauntorflé+i, 
sflderi), a. Her, Forms: 6 conterflorie, coun- 
terflurie, 8-9 -fleury, -flory, 9 -Aletiri(e, -fleuré, 
[ad..F. contrefleurc: cf, Counter- 14, and Furry, 
Frory.] Ofan ordinary (esg.4 tressure): Having 
flowers on each side set opposite each other in 
pairs. (Cf. CoUNTER-FLOWERED.) 

1572 BosseweL Avmorie u. 41-b, Without mention made 
of.anye tracte, or Tressour:Conterflorie, ¢x806 SurTEES 
Mem. (Surtees Soc. 1852) 275 Some illuminated roll With 
borders rich and tressures geen H 1882 Cussans Her, 
iv. (ed. 3),69 The Tressure .. is usually borne double, and 
Fleury lela ot Li is, with eight Fleuzs.de-dys 
issuing from each Tressure, as in the Arms of Scotland, 

* Counter-flow’ered, Ap/, a. Her. =prec. 

Yaxqoo Montgomeries in Evans O. B, (1784) 1. ix. 48 In 
heralds books your ensigns flower'd, And counter-flower'd. 
2708 J.-CHampertayne SZ. Gt. Brit, 1. m1. ii. (1743) 53 
Within a double Tressure, counter-flowered Lys. _x727-32 
Cuampers Cycl. sv. Contre-bend, | 1830 Ronson Brit. 
Herald 111. Gloss., Counterflowcyed or sflurty, same as 
counter fleury ox -flory, and sometimes called -/Zoretty. 

- Also Counter-flow’ery. 

1787 in Porny Her. Gloss. 

‘Counterfly (kawntoxfisi). Mech. [CountEr- 
8.] A heavy fly-wheel running at a high velocity 
on an intermediate shaft for-equalizing the power 
of rolling-mill engines, - a 

Counterfoil ‘(kawntoxfoil), [f. Counzun- 8 + 
Fort leaf.) ia tee 
_ 1. A complementary part of a bank’. cheque, 
official receipt, or.the like, which registers the 
particulars of: the principal part, and is retained by 
the person who gives out that part. a 

: (It varies from a duplicate to a mere memorandum of. the 
contents of the part given out.) i mew 

+ . 2706, gies (sce CuEque x]. 1865 Tytor Zardy Hist-Man. 
vii. 166 The tally survives still..in the counterfoil of:the 
banker's cheque. 1887 Times 10 Oct. 3/3°To enter on‘ the 
counterfoils of the licences the amount he received, - 
-" 2, -=COUNTERSTOCR. Obs. . Pee alae sah" 

1906 Pritxtps (ed. Kersey), Connter.foil or Cotnter-stock, 
that part ofa Tally struck in the Exchequer, which is kept 
by-the Officers of the Court; the other Part, call’d the 
Stock; being deliver’d to the Party that has paid or lent the 
Queen any Money. upon such Account. ‘x708°J:; Crambené 
LAYNE S4, Gt; Bret, 1. 11, xiii: G74g et In whose Office at 

. Westminster are preserved all the Counterfoils of the tallies. 
-. Counterfoot, obs. Sc. f. CouNTERFEIT. ' ; 

-, ‘fF Cownter-footed, 241 a. Obs: nonce-wd. -A 


transl. of Gri dvrimodes ANTIPODES., '. ~- 
“-zggr Recorpe Cast. Knowl. (1556) 93 Antipodes, as ‘you 
might say Counterfooted or Counterpasers. 22 7S” 


‘Cownter-force, cou'nterforce.: (Coun; 


: Gager for the present 
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weR- 2, 3.] A force acting in opposition to 
another ;. contrary, opposing, or resisting force, 

1609 Be, W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 168 By 
counterforce of both their strengths (the one impelling, the 
other resisting) the Clouds breake into Thunder. 1817 
Coteripce Lay Seri, 405 A counter-force is wanting. 
a@x8s9 De Quincey War Wks. I11. 263 A counterforce to 
greater evils. 187z Mor.ey Voltaire (1886) 181 There was 


no counter-force, for the mass of the people was dumb, ig- 
norant, and fettered. 

Counterfort (kawntosfoext). [ad. F. contrefort 
or It. contraforte (Florio) : see CountER-.] 

1. A buttress or projecting piece of masonryto sup- 
port and strengthen a wall or terrace: a. in Fortef, 

1590 Maniowe 22d Pt. Tamburl,m. ii, The bulwarks and 
the rampires {must be] large and strong, With cavalieros 
and thick counterforts. x1s99 Minsneu Sf. Dict., Contra- 
Suerte, a counterfort or skonce. 1706 Piututrs(ed. Kersey), 
Counter-forts (in Fortif.) are certam Pillars and Parts of the 
Walls of a Place, distant from 15 to 20 Foot one from 
another. 1828 J. M. Srearman Brit, Gunner (ed. 2)353 For 
full scarpe revétements ..the length of the counterforts 
should be one-fifth of their height, 1859 F. A. GrirFitus 
Artill, Max, (1862) 269 The counterfort joins the escarp. 
Jig. 1877 Wraxart Hugo's Misér.u.1xx, Mitchell's brigade, 
and Mautland’s guards, as epaulments and counterforts, 

b. in Arch, 

1g27-gt Cuampers Cycl., Counterxforts, Buttresses, or 
Spurs, are pillars of masonry, serving to prop or sustain 
walls or terrasses, subject to buldge, or be thrown down, 
x86r Smites Lugineers LH. 210 Lhe quay-wall was.. 
strengthened at the back by strong counter-forts, 1887 
W. G. Patcrave Ulysses 30 The path. .is kept in fairly good 
order, propped up by stone counterforts. : 

2. transf. A lateral spur projecting from a 
mountain or mountain-chain. 

[x839 Murcnison SilZuv. Syst. 1. xii. 163 Rocks .. acting 
as contveforts or supports to the higher mountain summit.] 
1847 Grote Greece 1. xxv, 1V. 16 Between the .. gulf and 
the eastern counterforts of Olympus and Bermius. 

+3. nonce-use. A fort raised by the besiegers, an 


opposing fort. [f. CountEn- 3.} 

a@1640 Jackson Creed xu. xvi. Wks. XII. 128 We are to 
shake these two rotten foundations whereon their arguments 
.-are grounded. .Our first counterfort shall be this. 


Cownterforted, Af/. a. [f. prec. + -zD.] 
Strengthened with counterforts. 

1816 Keatince Trav. (t817) II. 75 Acute-angled embank- 
ments faced with cut stone counterforted. 

Cownter-fra:cture. Surg. [Counrer- 6b: 
ef, BF. contre-fracture.] A fracture produced in 
an opposite or different part. 

1847 Topp Cyc?. Anat. III. 574/2 A counter-fracture at 
some other part of its [i.e. the trachea’s] circumference. 

+ Counterframe, v. Obs. [CountEr- 1.] To 
fashion or frame contrariwise, to reverse. 

rs4q4z Upat Evasm, Apoph. 165 a, Philippus..esp: aa 
Hecateros to bee a cadena feloe..and conbrariewics \- 
photeros to bee a loutyshe persone ..clene turned, and 
countreframed their names, 

+ Couwnterfront, sd. Obs. [ad. It. contra- 
Jronte ‘a spurre or the inner part of a bulwarke’ 
(Florio 1598). Cf. OF. contrefront part opposite 
the front (15thc. in Godefroy). See also Con- 
TRAFRONT.] 

a. Fortif. A spur; = Contrarront, b, The 
rear face (of a pier or the like). 

r62z F. Marxuan Bk. War ww. iit. 133 The Orechion 
which is the guard or shoulder of the Bulwark, the Curtaine 
which is the front, the Counterfront which are the Spurrs. 


1730 A. Gorvox Maffei’s Amphith. 220 The Counter-front 
is something less than an Inch [narrower]. 

Hence }Counterfront z. 

16rx Frorio, Contrafrontare, to counterfront. 

+Counterfru'sh, v. Ols. Sc. In 6 contyr-. 
[f Counter- x + Fruss v:] ¢vazs, To smash or 
break in pieces reciprocally. 

rsrz Doucias nets xt. xil. 44 Togidder duschis the 
stowt stedis atanis, That athiriscontyr fruschit vtheris banis. 

Cow nter-fuigue. Aus. ? Obs. [a. F. contre- 
fugue: see COUNTER- 12.] A fugue in which the 
imitation of the subject is by contrary motion, 

2706 Puitiips (ed. Kersey), Counterfugue, (in Musick) is 
when the Fugues proceed contrary one to another. 1722 
Batwey CounterJuges. 

Counterfutt, obs. Sc. f, CounrenFEir. 

Counter-gabion, -gabble: see COUNTER-. 

Cownter-gange, sb. Also -gage, -guage. 
[Counrer- 8} (See quots.) ot ‘ 
~x1727-51 Cuampers.Cych, Counter-gage, in- carpentry, a 
method used to measure thejoints, by.transferring, v.27. the 
breadth’of ‘a mortise to the place in“the timber-where the 
tenon is to be, in order tomakethem fit each other. [So in 
Batey (vol. I. 1731), Builder's Dict. (1734), Nicuoson 
Pract. Builder (1823) 583, Gwict, etc.} 31874 Knicur Dict. 
Mech.; Counter-gage, an adjustable, double-pointed gage for 
transferring the measurement of a mortise to the end of a 
stick where a tenon is to be made, or viceversa. 
-Cownter-gauige, v. -[CounTER-.1.] To 
gauge so ‘as to-check a prior gauging: §« - 

1869 Daily News 22 Nov., Those who know that the 
Canal has been constantly gauged and counter-gauged. | 
- Hence Counter-gauger. -. - Ret tity 
* 3904 Lond. Gaz; No. 4027/4 By John Tremlett, Counter- 

Lord Mayor, 7°? bree 

Couwnter-gea:r. [Counter- 8.] .The driving 
gear whence power is communicated by a 


nic by a belt’ or . 
| the like-to the:separate machine driven ‘by it. - ~:-: 


COUNTERING. 


Counter-gift, -gird : see CounTER-. 
Counter-gobony. Her. =CounTER-cOMPONY. 
1830 in Rosson Brit, Herald 111. Gloss, 

Cow nter-gua:rd, cownterguard, s). Also 
6-7 -gard(e, 7 contre-gard(e. [ad. F. contre- 
garde (15th c.): see CountEr- 8, 13.] 

+1. An extra guard to check another guard, or 
to be a reserve defence. Obs. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. cccxix. 493 The constable, for 
doute of his men, sent out another company of men of 
armes, to be a countergarde to the foragers that were gone 
before for the engyn. x6gx N. Bacon Disc. Gout, Eng. 11. 
xxvi. (1739) 116 As if he had obtained a general Pass from 
Providence, with warranty against all Counter-guards 
whatever. — 

2. Fortif. ‘A narrow detached rampart, placed 
immediately in front of an important work, to 


protect it from being breached’ (Stocqueler). 

rg9x Garrard 47¢ Warre 312 This masse of earth being 
placed as I have said, may be named 2 Countergarde. 1695 
Lond, Gaz. No, 3100/3 The Contregard of a half Bastion 
called St. Roque, 762 Sterne 7>. Shandy vi. xxvii, 
The counterguard which faced the counterscarp. 1839 Six 
W. F. Narizr Penins, War xvi. v, Counterguards for the 
bastions. 1879 Cassel/’s Techn, Educ, IV. 138/1 Counter- 
guards are outworks whose primary object is to screen the 
escarps of the ravelins and enceinte from being breached. 

3. Part of a sword-hilt. 

1874 BoutEt Arms 3- Armt. ix. 173 In addition to these 
primaries. .of the hilt, the pommel, barrel, and cross-guard, 
our model sword in its hilt has alsoa guard and a counter- 
guard (garde and contre-garde)—that is, it has on each 
side of the barrel, or fusée, and perpendicular to its axis, a 
plate of metal, flat or concave, plain or in open work. 

+Cowntergua:rd, v. Ols. Also 6-7 -gard. 
[ad. F. contregarder (13thc. in Littré): see 
CounteR- I.] 

1. zrans. To guard against, ward off (danger, 
evil). 

1583 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 28a, To 
countergard and preuent all discorde, sedition, and ill will. 

2. To guard (a person or thing) against danger 
or attack ; to safeguard. 


1594 T. B. Le Primaud, Fr. Acad. 53 They are set 
before them to countergard and keepe them, both from ouer 
great heate, and from excessiue colde. 1994 Carew 


Huartes Exam, Wits xiii. (1616) 204 He alwayes studieth 
to offend with wiles, and such wit is requisit wherewith to 
countergard our selues, 1640 A. Harsnet Goa's Summrt. 
17x He counter-guards his heart with all diligence. 

Counter-haft, -hypotheses : see COUNTER-. 

+ Counter-harmo‘nical, @. Ods. = Con- 
TRA-HARMONICAL, 1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cyc/. 

+Cou:nter-ha'tch, v. Ods. [ad. F. contre- 
hacher (17th c. in Hatzfeld): cf Counter- 7 + 
Hatca v.) To Cross-Hatcu, 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 110 Thwarted (if you will counter- 
hatch) at equal and uniform intervals. 1727-5x CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Hatching, Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in 
fess, signifies sable or black. 

Hence +Cou‘ntex-hatoh sd.,\-hatching vd/, sd. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 126 Of Counter-Hatches. Jbid. 
The counter-hatchings also, coming tenderly off, and well 
conducted. .render..an admirable. . effect. 

+Cownter-he:dge. Ods. rare—'. [COUNTER- 
8b.} A second hedge to reinforce a main hedge. 

1642 Funter Holy § Prof. St. u. xiii. 100 Hedges and 
counterhedges (having in number what they want in height 
and depth) serve for barracadoes..and scotch the wheeling 
about of the foot. 

Cownter-he:m, sd. Needlework. (Counter- 
8b.] Ahem parallel and opposite to a first or 
main hem. 

Thus, when a patch is felled or hemmed in on both sides, 
that on the inside is the counter-hent, 

So Counter-hem v., Counter-hemming vd/. sb. 

x88z Cautrietp & Saward Dict, Needlework g2 Counter- 
hemming..The flat side should then be tacked down. .and 
..felled (or hemmed), and as soon as one side has been 
finished, the second, or ‘counterhem ’, is made in the same 
way.—This is an untidy method of working. .1887 Srons 
Househ, Managentt., Workroom 890 Counter-hemmed 
Patch, — This could be utilised for almost any repairing. 

Counter-idea, -ideal: see COUNTER-. 

Counter-indented, He.: see COUNTER- 14. 

Cownter-indica‘tion = ConTRA-INDICATION, 

. 1727-51 in Cuamtpers Cyc, 1860 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 
. Cownter-infinence, sd. [Counter- 3.] An 
opposing or contrary influence. 

1.1834 Ht. Martineau Demerara viii. 3 ‘There seemed 
little hope that any counter-influence would be of any avail, 
x8gz GLApsTonE Glean, IV. ix. 147 A counter influence... 
quite as effective. bint ae sc 
“Counter-nfinence, w ‘Os. [CounTER- 
x: ef prec.] To influence in the opposite direc-. 
tion ; to affect or opposé with a counter-influence, 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety ti. P 1. 209 That this so auspicious 
planet.should be counter-influenced by any malevolent star. 
1681 J. Scorr Chr. Life 1. iti(T.), This malignant temper. . 


is counter-influenced by those..meek and auspicious ones. 


‘ Countering (kawntorin), 202. sb. Theaction 
of-the verb CounTERA, GY: | 0 owe, 
-18g8:0, W.: Hornes Aut. Breakf-t, (1865) 68 Feintin; 

dodging, stopping, ‘hitting, countering,—little man’s ,head 
not off-yet, 2872 Daily News x.Sept., The hardest Hitting 


and the most slashing style of ‘countering’. | 
, Countering, ;7//..¢. “That counters, 
COUNTER V15. 2. ae oe 


COUNTER-INSTRUMENT. 


1889 Badminton Libr., Boxing 165 The head of the 
leader-off, coming forward with his blow, is projected in an 
utterly defenceless condition on to the countering fist. 

+Counter-instrument, 7. Obs. [Coun- 
TER- 1.] To enter into a counter-engagement (in 
writing), : 

1918 Wodrow Corr. (1843) I, Fd Mr. Simson came in and 
counter-instrumented that he should be obliged to make 
good his charge or be censured. 


Counter -insult, -interpretation: see 
Counter-. 

Cou:nter-interroga‘tion. [Counrer- 3.] 
Cross-examination. 


1808 Bentnam Sc. Reform 93 The scrutinizing power of 


counter-interrogation, "1823 — Not Paul 14x Without any 
troublesome counter-interrogation. 
Cou:nter-irritant. [f Counrer- 3 + 


Inerrant.} Jfed. A medical appliance used to 
produce irritation of the surface of the body, in 
order to counteract disease of more deeply-seated or 
distant parts. Also fg. 

1854 Macautay Biog., Bunyan (1860) 36 Counter-irritants 
are of as great use in moral as in physical diseases, 1876 
Geo, Evior Dan. Der. IV. lxix. 336 She afforded him no 
counter-jrritant. 1889 Boy’s Own Paper 24 Aug. 747/2, I 
felt as if a flogging would even be welcome as a counter- 
irritant to mental pain. 

So Counter-i-rritate v. frans.; Counter-irrita’- 
tion, irritation artificially produced in order to 
counteract the action of disease. 

1864 in WensTeER, Counter-irritate, irritation. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Counter-irritation, the production of irritation, 
redness, vesication, or destruction of the skin, for the pur- 
pose of favourably influencing diseases of deeper seated 
or distant parts, by modifying the nutrition or mode of 
action of their structures. 

+ Counter-jetting, 7/7. a. Obs. rare—'. 
[Coounrer- 1.] Pushing in opposite directions. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 114 Aduising 
not to draw ina counter-ietting yoake with Infidels. 

Counter-judge: see CounTtER- 1. 

Cownter-jumper. collog. [f. Counter sd.3 
+Jumrenr.] Zt. One who jumps over a counter; 
applied in contempt to a shopman or shopkeeper’s 
assistant. 

184x Warren Tex Thous. a Year I, i, 3 They..know that 
I'm only a tallow-faced counterjumper. 188 Miss 
BRADDON Fust as [ ant xx, 1 don’t want to see my caps pro 
spinning round a public assembly room in the arms of any 
counterjumper. 

So Cownter-jumping w/, sb, and ffl. a. 

1847 Axo. Suita Chr. Tadpole xi. Sia) 345 What right 
has he to call mea counter-jumping snob? 1875 Hamerton 
Intell, Life vin. i, 279 Aesthetic beauty, or grandeur com- 
patible with counter-jumping, 

Cownter-lath, sb. (Counter. 7, 8.] 

1. In Roofing: a. A batten or slight rafter laid 
between two rafters, and blocked-up on the purlins 
to the same face-level, to shorten the bearing of the 
laths, b. A lath placed by eye between every two 
gauged ones. 

1659 Witsroro Seales Comm., Archit. 16 Betwixt eve: 
Rafter there ought to be acounter-lath. 1706 Pititirs(ed. 
Kersey), Counter-dath (in Building), a Lath that is laid in 
length between the Rafters. 1726 R. Neve Builder's Dice. 
sv, Laths, About go five-foot, and 112 four-foot Laths, will 
compleat a Square of Tyling (Counter-laths and all). 1830 
R. Stuart Dict. of Archit., Counter Lath, one placed 
between every couple of gauged ones. z 

2. In Plastering: A lath or fillet nailed length- 
wise along a timber or beam to keep the cross-laths 
away from the surface of the timber, so as to allow 
the plaster to squeeze in between them and form 
a ‘key’ to the plastering. : 

Hence Cou:nterla‘th v., to furnish with counter- 
laths, or .counterlathing., Counterlathing (in 
Plastering), laths for plastering nailed to fillets on 
beams or timber: cf. sense 2 aboye. . 

1726 R. Neve Builder's Dict. sv. Tyle, For Ripping and 
Heeling again..our Sussex Bricklayers reckon 3s. 6¢. per 
Square, and if they Counter-lath it then 3s. od. or 4s, 1840 
A. Barrnoromew Sfeci% § :1348 To counter-lath all such 
parts of the work ns may so require, 1859 T. L. Donarpson 
Handbk, Speetf. 5 All the roofs..to be thoroughly rendered 
..with lime and hair mortar on counter lathing. 1880 J. 
Leanine Quantity Surv, 60 Filleting and Counterlathing to 
Partitions. 1886 Sepvon Builders Vf. 242 Counter-lnthing, 

Counter-law, -legislation : see CountEr-. . 


“+Counter-ledgue, v. Ols. [Counrer- 1.] 
a. znir. To form an opposition league. b. ¢rans. 
To forma league against.’ 

1613-18 Damet Coll, Hist. Eng. 163 (Edward 1] now 
(upon this defection of King Baliol, and his league made 
with France) counter-leagues with all the Princes he could 
draw in, «1734 Nortn Lxant. 1. i. § 13 (2740) 2x Lest 
they should take the Alarm and counterleague it, 

+ Cownter-le:tter, Os. -[CountER- 3.] 

+1, A letter of reply. rene _ . 

‘1603 Adv. Dox Sebastian in Hari, Misc. U1. 377 He. .de- 
livered certain letters from the King, and there were counter 
letters written, which were never. .delivered to the King. 

- 2. A letter countermanding a letter ;.a counter- 


x61 Coren, Contre-letire,a counter-letter, or counter- 
maund ; a retraction of a letter by letter. 1818 CorenRooKE 
Treatise Oblig. & Contr, 1, 240 Counter-letters, or private 
and secret agreements, derogating from ostensible articles 


| reverse, annul-by a contrary 
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and, authentic contracts, have no effect in respect of the 
interests of third persons.” : 

Cownter-le:ver. [Counrer- 8.]. (See quot.) 

2859 F. A, Griveitus Avtill, Mas, (1862) 1x10 That part 
which is between the weight and the fulcrum is called the 
‘counter-lever.’ 2 : * 
a Coustext hea tics. Obs. 

ounter-balancing, counter-poising. . 

r6sg_ Mra. Woscteium Cent. Inv. § 23 All the compre- 
hensible motions of the Heavens, and Counterlibration of 
the Earth, according to Copernicus. 

+ Cownter-light, Obs. [Counter- 6.] 

19727-5r Cuampers Cyl, Counter light, a window or light 
opposite to anything, which makes it appear to a disad- 
vantage. A singh nter-light is sufficient to take away 
all the beauty of a fine painting. {Hence in J.J 

Cownter-li:keness. rare. [Counrer- 8.] 
A fac-simile. 

1823 P, Nictiorson Pract. Build. 499 Fac-similes, or 
counter-likenesses, are, therefore, seldom to be met with. 

+Cownter-line, sb. Fortif. [Countm- 13,] 
A line of entrenchment made against the enemy's 
lines ; sfec. a ditch bordered with a parapet to 
cover the besiegers in the direction of the fortress 
(Littré Contre-ligne). Hence + Cownterline v, 

1598-1611 Frorio, Contrafodera, a counterlyning. 16x 
— Contrafoderare, to counterlyne. 2 J. Mackenzie 
Sieg Ley 40/2 Our men were diligent to counter- 

ine them. 

+ Cownter-li:st, 50. Obs. [Counrer- 8b] 
pl. Lists or barriers placed outside of the lists 
proper as an additional or second line of fence. 

x60z Secar Hox. Ail. & Civ. i. xvii. 136 Without the 
principal! lists were euer certaine counterli twixt 
ines Wee, the seruants of the Constable and Marshall 

id stand. 

+ Counter-list, v. Ods. [Counter- 1.] To 
enlist in opposition. 

1648 C. Wacker (Th. Verax) Relat. § Observ. 1. 123 This 
« listing Servants against their Masters. .had provoked that 
dull Beast the City, .to Counter-list in their own defence. 

Counter-lock, -love, etc.: see CounTeR-. 

Cow nter-lode. Afuing. [Counver- 7; cf. 
the dial, form Caunrer.] A lode running across 2 
main lode; a cross-lode or vein. Called also 
contra-lode, catzter-lode ; cf, Counter sb8 

Cownter-lu'sting, vd/. sb, Obs. [CountER- 
2.) Lusting against; contrary lusting or desire 
(see Gal. v. 17). 

1656 Jranes Fuls, Christ x86 The counter-lustings of the 

lesh. 1666 Srurstowe Sir. Chym. (1668) 141 For haue 
we not two Natures in us, the Spirit and Flesh..our 
Counter-lustings and our Counter-willings? 

+Couwnterly, a.) and adv. Her. Obs. [6 
Counter a, or adv, + -L¥.] 

A. adj. Of the shield, etc.: Divided into two 
parts of different tinctures, 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Bva, Dyuerse beryngis of feeldis 
ther be. Oon is beryng hole feldc. . The secunde is bering 
too feldis, hit is calde in armis Counterli. 1586 Ferse 
Blaz. Gentrie 186 The seconde fielde was when as the 
scutcheon consisteth (as it were) of two fieldes parted 
equaliye either in pale, bend, fesse, chiucron, pile, &c. and 
of the auncients it was called Counterley. 

B. adv. In 2 way that is counter to another, or 
in which two parts are counter to each other in 
colour, order, direction, etc. ; counterwise. 

r6r0 Guitimm Heraldry (z611) x8 He beareth Azure a 
Bordure counter-componed, Or and Gules, which isas much 
to say as compounded of these two colours counterly 
placed. 1688 R.“Hotse Armoury u. 14/1 He bearcth .. 
three pair of Wings, the uppermost and neithermost 
counterly crossed, 

+ Counterly, 2 Obs: rare. [Counter sb.3 
+-Lyl: cf. heavenly, ‘earthly.] Having kinship 
with the Counter or Compter (prison). 

3878 Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsicy IV. 233 Why, ye stale 
counterly villain, nothing but knave? . 

Counter-machination, -manifesto: see 
CountEr-. eet ee : ae 

+ Cownter-maike, v.° Obs. [Counrer- 1: 
after F, contrefaire.] trans. To make over again ; 
to counterfeit, make the match of. fics 

xsgs A. Corey MWits, Wits § Fancies (7614) (N,). He .. 
tooke the chalke in his hand, ‘and began to make and un- 
make and counter-make a many lines and dashes upon the 
cloth.- « 26g6-Ussuur Av vi {x6s8) 449 The besieged 
counter-made these Engines, with others of their own. * 

Counterman (kauntormén). [Counter 50.2] 
A shopman who serves at the counter. 

1853 Pharmac. Frnl. XIII. 49 A clever Chemist is not of 
necessity..2 good counter man,” 1880 Neiwspaser Advt., 
Wanted a good counterman in the grocery:'trade.  * 
_Countermand (kauntemma'nd), v. Also 5-6 
countyr-, countre-, conter-, contre-, (Sz.) con- 
tra-, 5-7 -maund(e. [a. OF. contremander 
(r3th c. in Littre) = med.L. and Olt. contraman- 
dare, £. L. contré against, counter + aanddare-to 
command, -order.] eee : , 

I. Torevoke or annul ncommand. | °: 

L. ¢vans. To command or order the opposite of 
(a previous command or order); to revoke, recall, 
command, . 

_ © 3440 Compl. ivi iva . Temp. Glas 63 Sythe that she wele 
me nat comaunde Nor centence countyrmaunde. 2583 
Act 7 Edw. VI, c.1 § 13 Warrants’. not lawfully counter: 


[Counrer- 2.} 


. COUNTERMAND, 


manded-nor, revoked.. 1642‘ J..M. Argt. conc. Militia 36 
‘The King can no morecountermand their judgement [sc. of 
Parliament]. * 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid, v. (1704) 241 
To declare his will to day, and countermand it’ to morrow. 
1840 Macautay C/ive 43 He ordered his army to march 
against the English. He countermanded his orders. 1892 
aw Times 145/2 Had it been possible, to countermand 
the invitations the gathering would not have taken place. 
+2. To command (a person ¢o do something, or 
that something be done) in contradiction or re- 
versal ofa previous command. Obs. . . 
1430 Lypa. Chron. Troy m. xxvii, Pryamus..To worthy 
Hector repayred is agayne Hym contermaundyng that he 
ne shuld gone, Thilke day to fyght. @1470 Tirrorr 
Cesar xii. (1530) 14 But Cesar countermaunded that the 
shuld no ferther folow. 2523 Lo, Berners /o/ss. I. xxviii. 
42 He countermaunded his offycers to sease of makyng of 
any farther prouision, ty}l he knewe more, 1568 Grarron 
Chron, II. at The Maior countermaunded not to stirre 


that night, e Mayor had before ‘ counsayled. .that in the 
night, tyme they should have issued out of the Tower’). 
. To recall by 2 contrary order, to order back 


(a person, forces), 

1464 Paston Lett. No. 490 II. 160 All the jentylmen.. 
that went uppe to the kyng ar contrmaundyd, and ar com 
home ageyn. 1494 Fasyan Chron, vil, cexlv, 288 Than the 
Oryflambe, which was passed y* brydge, was counter- 
maunded. x1g3x Exyor Gov, 111. x, They were at the laste 
constrained to countermaunde him by sondrie messangers. 
1646 Futrer Wounded Conse, (2842) 339. 1766 Gotnsm. 
Vic. W. xxviii, Our regiment is countermanded. 1839 
Trsntwatt Greece III. 35x They countermanded the rein- 
forcements which were coming up from the north. 

4. To stop or prohibit (what has been com- 
manded, ordered, or allowed), by a contrary com- 
mand or order ; to revoke an order for (goods, etc.). 

xgs2z Lynpesay Afouarche 5160 Wysedome may nocht 
contramand, Nor strenth that stoure may nocht ganestand! 
1570-6 Lamparpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 285 The Arch- 
bishop's building was countermaunded and hee constrained 
to cease the worke, 1622 Matynes Ane. Law-Merch. 406 
Neither may 4. 3. countermand the payment of the thou- 
sand Ducats at Venice. 1628 Witner Srit, Remembd. ut. 
322 Such Reasons, my departure countermanding. 19727 
Swirt What passed in London, Three of the maids of 
honour sent to countermand their birth-day cloaths. 1811 
L. M. Hawxins C'tess § Gerir. I. 127 Bespeaking and 
countermanding carriages. 1844 Turtwat Greece VIII. 
\xii. 194 He. .countermanded the movement, 

+b. To prohibit (a person, etc.) /o do, or from 
doing, a thing previously commanded. Oés. 

x548 Hat, Chron. 25 He was by the French kyng and 
his councell. .countermaunded & prohibited farther to pro- 
cede, cx645 Howe, Lets. (x659) I. 158 A new commis- 
sion .. countermanding him to deliver the proxy aforesaid, 
until a full and absolute satisfaction were had. 1696 
Lurracc, Brief Rel, (1857) 1V. f? Our ficet..being coun- 
termanded from sailing westward, 

IL. To go counter to, forbid, counteract, control. 
+5. To goecounter to or oppose the command 
of (a person or anthority). Also fig. Obs. . 

xg90 Marrowe £dzv. J/, 111. iii, Proud rebels that .. con- 
front and ‘countermand their king, 1592 Danret Conrpl. 
Rosamond Wks, (17197) 42 The Privilege of Beauty, That 
it had Power to countermand all Duty. x6rg T. Apans 
Leaven 119 Drowning Moses shall come to countermand a 
monarch. " 1662 Futter MWordhies (x840) I]. 553-The.. 
miracles. .never countermanded nature in this kind, by re- 
cruiting the strength of an aged person. 

+6. To give command against, forbid, pro- 
hibit. Ods. 

590 Suaks, Com, Err. w. ii. 37 A back friend, a shoulder. 
clapper, one that countermands The passages of allies, 
creekes, and narrow lands, 1623 Lisur 2ZU/ric on O. § N. 
Test. Ded. x0 By staying wars, and countermanding vices, 
1658 Harvey (J.), Avicen countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodics. P 

+7. fig. To counteract; to frustrate ; to coun- 
terbalance. Obs. 

1648 Futter Good Th, in Bad T. 195 Who..to counter. 
mand the healing power of lead, first found the champing 
and impoisoning of bullets !- 1649 Jer. Tavcor Gt, Evens. » 
m1. xvi. 56 A charm to countermand Witches. xgzx AZidit, 
§ Sea Dict. s.v. Sait, Ships. .must have onc After-§Sail, and 
another Head-Sail, to countermand one another. 

+8. To control, keep under command. Ods. . 

- 1886 Martowe rs? P#. Tamburl.m.i, And all the sca 
my galleys countermand. S. Fincue: in Ducarel 
fist, Croydor (1783) 135 The ynner trenche which doth 
countermaunde those other. 1654 tr. Seudery's Curia Poly 
zoo Countermandiog our natural affection with reason. ~- 

_ ITLL. sutr. or absol. , 

9. To give a command contrary toa previous one ; 
to revoke (one’s own) ‘or contravene (another’s) 
command, : 5 

@3529 Sxetton Image Hypocr. Wks. II. 190 Where God 
doth commaunde He doth countermaunde. : 

Hence Counterma nding Afi. a. : 

2677 Gitin Dzmonol, (1867) 467 Where no countermand- 
ing law is owned, there can be no irritating restraint. 

Countermand (kauntema‘nd), sb. - Forms: 
see the verb. [a. OF. contremiand, -mani; £.con- 
tremander: see prec. sb.J- °.  -. Sef oot 
.1, A contrary command or order -revoking or 
annulling a previous one. © | ; 

2348 Hatt Chon, 110 b, The’ Cardinall was somewhat 
moved with ‘this coiintermaunde, yet..he bowed ‘from his 
former jorney, and -passed the sea.. 1397"Hooxer Zecl. - 
Pol, v. (1632) vi, §°3. 322 To stoup-as other Positiue ordi- 
nances doe, to the countermands of necessitie, 2603 Suaxs, 
Meas, for JT, wv. ii, 95 Have you no countermand .for 
Claudio yet?” But he must die to morrow? - 1639 Futier 


COUNTERMANDABHE. 

Holy War w. vili. (1840) 190 The ‘pope's legate brought him 
@ flat countermand, that pad ©. cn farther, but instant] 
return. @2713 Extwoop Autobiog. (1714) 40, I forthwiti 
mounted, and went off; lest 1 should receive a Counter- 
mand. 1809, Wetuncron_ in Gurw. Des. IX. 260 The 
Central Junta had countermanded the orders .. of which 
couiitermand they gave us no notice. 1883 J. Saunpers 
Robbing Peter viti, The steward was still busy despatching 
, the notes of countermand. 

2, Zaw. An action that has the effect of making 
void something previously executed.: 

1628 Cone On Lité. ss b, If a woman make a lease at will 
reseruing a rent and she taketh husband, this is no counter- 
mand of the lease at will, 80g Hast Re, V. 209 Though 
marriage operate in law as a countermand to the arbitrator's 
authority, 2848 WHarton Law Lex., Couutermand, where 
a thing formally executed is afterwards by-some act or 
ceremony made void by the party who first did it; it is 
either actual by deed, or implied by law. . 

+3. A command against ; a prohibition. Obs. 

rs8x J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 234 Beyng quite 
overthrowen by the onely countermaunde of almightie, 
God. 1624 Sannerson r2 Serv. (1637) 454 If by his counter- 
maund hee inhibit the vertue of the bread. 1689 T. 
Prunket Cham, Gd. Commander 28 March Counter to the 


counter-mand of those Would hinder you from chasing of 
your Foes. — 

Countérma'ndable, a. [f. Counrerianp 
U.+-ABLE.] That can be countermanded, 

@1626 Bacon Max, ¢ Uses Com. Law xiv. (1636) 56 
Grants are never countermandable .. whereas declarations 
evermore are countermandable in their natures. 1883 Ap- 
Dison Contracts (ed. 8) 656 A guarantee to secure moneys 
to be advanced to a third: party ..‘for the space of twelve 
calendar months’, is countermandable within that time. 

Countermandate (kawnteme:ndé). [f. 
Counter- 3: cf. mod. F. contremandat] A 
mandate or.order to the contrary. 

1880. Kincrane Crimea VI. ix. 285 A countermandate 
delivered by the voice which had sent out our troops. 

ountermander. [f. CounrERaanD v. + 

-ER}.] One who countermands. 
.3630 J. Tayior (Water P.) Wks. 1. 119/t This .. British, 
Celticke, Callidonian commanding Marine countermander. 

1637 Hnywoop Royal King un. ii, What! are we King, Or 

have we countermanders? 

+Countermandment. Olds. [f. as prec. 

+ -MENT; also in mod.F.] Command against; 

CounrERMAND, 

* 3860 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Commut. gob, When it was agayne 
defeated by the E-mperours countremaundement, it opened 
the waye to rebellion, 

Cownter-maneuvre, sd. [Covntsr- 3.] 
A’ manceuvre opposed to a preceding manceuvre. 

Hence Counter-maneuvre v., -ing vil, sb, 

x843 .Lp.. Camppet, Chancellors (1857) IV, Ixxiv, 28 
Considering counter-manoeuvring pious in such a cause, 
1863 Cartyie Fredh, Gt, xu. iv. 4x He kept maneeuvring 
upon Neipperg, who countermanceuvred with vigilance, 

Countermarch (kawntema:st{), sd. [Coun- 
TER- 6,] 7 

1...A march in the contrary direction; a march 
back. Also jig. : : 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 28 Keeping well their 
arayes, in march, countermarch, etc. 1679 Evzrarn Prot. 
Princes Euvope 12 By the divers Marches and Counter. 
marches which these two Armies made. 18x0 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desd. VI. 44x To give General Leith’s corps 
the trouble ofa countermarch. 1863 Kincrake Crimea II, 
507 Wasting time and strength in a march towards the sea- 
shore, and a cotintermarch, back to the Telegraph, 

2. Atif, An evolution by which the front ond 
rear, or the xight and left file, of-a body of 

‘ cavalry or infantry change places, the original 
order’of the files being retained. Now .Ods. 

The front rank turns to the right and marches off, while 
the rear. dees the same to the left, each wheeling close 
round,the end toward which it marches, and thus stepping 
into the. place of the other, but facing in the opposite 
direction. It is now superseded by ‘ changing ranks’, in 
which the whole simply face about, and number off anew, 
the rear rank then becoming the front. 

1635 Barrirre Afil, Discif, xviii. (2649) 56 A part-Counter- 
march is when one Moity or part of the body, counter- 

marcheth, etc. 1678 A. Lovett. Fontaine's Duties Cav. 9 
OF Counter-marches.-_ 1796 Justr. § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 99 
The Countermarch changes the front and flanks of a body, 
and faces it to a rear, and, is equivalent to a.wheel of the 
half circle made on any of its parts or points.” 1847 J2- 
Saniry Max, (1854) 55 Countermarches by files, .tend to an 
extension of the files. 1884 Field Exerc. Infantry 84 On 
the word Font, the guides will change. flanks and take post 
as before the counter-march, - : 

_Countermarch (kawntemastf), 7, [Coun- 

TER-¥: ch prec] 20° 
L. intr: To march in a contrary direction; to 

march back, pod on Sans 

-" x644 in Rushw, Hist, Coil, mt. 11.690 The Earl of Essex 
--pretended to Countermarch tothe East: 1768-74 Tucker 
Li, Nat. (2852) IT, 564 Standing in readiness.to. march, to 
countermarch, and change cur measures alertly, as occa- - 
sion shall require: x81x Hist, Euvoge in Ann. Reg, 113/t 
Gen, Graham'immediately countermarched in order to sup- 
port the troops left for its defence. 1855 Macautay.Ai7st, 
£ng. II. 333 Mackay..wasted some weeks in marching, 


.in countermarching, and in indecisive skirmishing, _, 
2. Mil, To execute a countermarch (sense 2). < ° - 
1625 Markuam Sozidiers. Accid, 19 Rankes, counter. 

march from the right hand to the left. 1832 Prop. Reg. 

Instr. Cavalry ur, 83 The Réegiment in Line is required to - 
conte its'centre, 1884 Field Exerc, lufautry 

OL. L. . 


“in antithesis, 
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84 Counter-marching and changing Ranks, {This is the last 
appearance of Counter-marching in the official manual. 
3. érans, To cause to countermarch (in either 


sense). a 

1658 Engagement Stated 43 He..Must first 
..Like Witches compact counter-march ‘his Faith. 796 
Lastr. § Reg. Cavairy (1813) 95 When the column..is to 
proceed in the new direction, and therefore to be counter. 
marched in part. 1859 F. A. Grirritas 4 rtill. Aan. (1862) 
rz A Company in line may..be countermarched by Files. 

Hence Countermarcher, Cou-ntermarching 
wbl. sb. 

1625 Marknam Sonddicr's Accid, 20 In counter-marching 
«you are to name neither Rankes nor Files. 1689 T, 
Piunxet Char. Gd, Commander 28 Encounter Counter. 
marchers, and they'll soon Run Counter-Cross into con- 
fusion. 1721 De For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 49 Their... march. 
ings, counter-marchings .. were done with... order. - 1889 
Spectator 30 Nov., After his (Stanley's) eighteen months of 
hideous suffering, of marching and counter-marching. 

Countermark (kawntoamask), st. [ad. Fr. 
contremarque (15the. in sense ra): f. contre- in 
sense of CounTER- 8 b + marge MARK]. 

1, An additional mark put on something which 
has been marked before, for greater security, etc. 

spec. @. A second or third mark placed on a bale of 

‘oods belonging to several merchants; b. the mark of the 

oldsmiths’ Company (/all-:mark) wpon gold and silver 
articles, added to that of the artificer, to show that the 
metal is standard; ¢. a mark stamped upon a coin after its 
issue from the mint, to denote a change of value, etc. 

zgoz ArnoLpe Chvon. (1811) 111 And shall marke euery 
vesell therof with the marke of the said John de Castro and 
the countirmarke of the same J. Bolle.” 1697 Everyn Nu. 
mism. vi, 215 A blemish on the Countermark in some 
m 1727-51 Cuampers Cyc/.s.v., In goldsmiths works, 
etc. the counter-marék is the mark, or punchion, of the hall, 
or company, to shew the metal is standard, added to that 
of the artificer who made it, 1806 Grecory Dict, Arts & 
Sc, I. 446 Counter-marks are distinguished..in this, that 
being struck after the medal, they are indented, 1866 
Athenzum No. 2009. 567/1 An angel of Henry the Kighth 
with countermark, “1876 Humpureys Coin-Coll, Man. xvii. 
217 The ll types called countermarks were evidently 
struck on the com after it had left the mint. 

+2. A mark, letter, etc. on a plan, corresponding 
to one in an explanatory Sesce eons 

x665 J. Wess Stone-Heng 7 Mr, Camdens words relating 
to the Countermark B, are only saxa quae vocantur Cronets, 

3. (See quot.) 

1727-5t CHasmers Cycl., Countermark of a horse, is an 
artificial cavity, which the jockeys make in the teeth of 
horses that have outgrown the natural mark, to disguise 
their age, and make them appear as if they were not above 
eight years old. = 

ountermarl: (kaunteméask), v [ad. F. 
contvemarquer (16thc, in Godef.), £. contremargue 
(see prec).] ¢vazs. To furnish with a counter 
mark; see prec. 

x6xz Tonio, Contvaseguare, to countermarke. 1665 J. 
Wess Sree og Gres) 7 He hath. .countermarked them 
with the Letter B, a@zgg5 Farrier’s Dict. (J.), A horse is 
said to be countermarked when his corner-teeth are arti- 
ficially made hollow, a false mark being made in the hollow 

lace, in imitation of the eye of 2 bean, to conceal the 
Fora age. 

+ Couwnter-marque. Os. Also 6 -marke. 

f, COUNTER: 3 + MARQUE: cf. the equivalent 

ONTRA-MART, CONTRE-MAR?T.] Reprisals against 
Letiers of Marque, 

rg0z ARNOLDE Chron, (81x) 230 Whiche haue desired 
letters of marke, countr: e, or graunte taking ayen. 
2785 Macens Jasurances U1. 24 The said urers Insure 
the Assured from the Sea, Fire, Winds, Friends, Enemies, 
Letters of Marque, and nter-marque. 

+ Counter-mart, Ods. = prec. 

712 E, Hatton Aferch. Afag. 263 Touching the Ad- 
ventures and Perils which we the Assurors .. do take upon 
us in this Voyage, they are of the Seas, Men of War,.. 
Letters of Mart, and Counter-Mart. 

Countermaster: see CONTRE-MASTER, 

Countermatch (kawntommetf), 5d. ? Ods. 
[Covnter- 3, 11.] 

+1. A thing matched against another ; 2 parallel ; 
on antithetical clause. Ods. 

1587 Gotpinc De Afornay xxv. (1617) 415 It is spoken 
(say they) from one Countermatch to another. 

» A rival. Obs. . : 
c1gg0 Greene ‘Fr. Bacor (1630) 40.Wines richer than the 
Gyptian Courtisan Quaft to Augustus Kingly counter. 


+ +3. Competition, rivalry. Ods. ,- the 
3s8x Mutcaster. Positions xxxvii. (1887) 142. His child, 
must renounce him in countermatch with his countrie,_: 
4, A reciprocal match. ? Oés. 
x6r4 Tosxins A lbustaczars. v, You two decreed 2 counter- 
match betwixt you, And purposed to track daughters, 
Counterma‘tch, v. [Counzmr- 1: cf. prec.] 
1: trans. -To be. a match. for, to match (in. oppo- 
sition), to equal, counterbalance.-  * : 
1600 Houtano Livy-x21v. viii. 513 At, leastwise. equall 
unto them, and able to countermatch them. 1840 Zolus 
49 The centrifugal tendency .. being more countermatched - 
bythe centripetal. Jdid. 51-The extinguishing or,the 
countermatching of the original impulse, | .. . . 
- +2. To match one thing against another ; to set 
Hence Counterma-tching, ‘anti- 
oe . Theo Pe o i at hs 
zx OLDING De Mornay 4 ‘e was condemned, hut he 
tuctketh Hee was sininey’ bat he. saueth.. For these 


COUNTERMINE, 


countermatchings and the like we reade of in our Euange- 
lists. Jb¢d, 485 For who seeth not here a manifest counter- 
matching between the people that are healed, and the partie 
that suffereth for the healing of them? 

+Cowntermate, sd. Obs. [Countzr- 3.] 
A rival, antagonist. (Cf. Counrermatcn sb.) 

1594 Carew 7asso(1881)6 On thee, thou Godfreys counter- 
mate, my rime Attend, did. 101 Nor at a countermate he 
takes offence, 

+Countermate, v. Obs. [f. prec] svans. 
To match (in opposition) ; to checkmate. 

160z Furpecke Pandectes 50 Annibal. .was fully counter- 
mated by the Romanes, 

Countermaund(e, obs. f. CounrERsann. 

Counter-meet, -message, etc.; see CoUNTER-. 


+ Cou-ntermesh, ¢. Os. (See quot.) 

31725 Braptey Fam, Dict. U1. 5 U iij/ ‘There is a triple or 
Countermesh net called by some a Raffle wherewith they 
likewise catch birds. 

Countermine (kawntamain), sh. [mod. f. 
Counrer- 3, 13+Mine: cf. F. contremine, It. 
contramina (both 16th c.)] 

1. Ad. A mine or subterranean excavation made 
by the defenders of a fortress, to intercept a mine 
made by the besiegers. Also, a permanent excava- 
tion made in fortification for the like purpose. 

1648 Hatt Chron, 56), Least either they should make a 
countremyne or be an impediment to his worke men. 
1899 TEenton Guicciard. vi. (1599) 230 It is subiect to 
countermines on all sides. xg99 Suaxs. Hew. 7, m. ii, 67. 
2648 N. Stone Enchir. Fortif. 47 Counter-Mynes are made 
in Ramparts or Bulwarkes, at the first new making of a 
Fort..In them the least noise that is made in the outside is 
to be heard, and which way they work. 1686 Burner 
Trav, y. (1750) 276 All the Bastions have a Countermine 
that runneth along by the Brim of the Ditch, 1863 J. C. 
Monrtison St. Bervard w. i, 412 He undermined the towers, 
and was met by the countermines of the garrison. 

b, In naval war: A submarine ‘mine’ sunk in 
such 2 position as to explode the enemy’s mines 
by the concussion of its explosion. 

The sea mines and countermines are cylinders, or other 
vessels, filled with an explosive ; the mines being laid so as 
to defend a harbour, etc., by exploding under the ships of an 
assailant, the lattersinks his countermines in their supposed 
vicinity, and explodes them from a distance by electricity. 

1880 Atheneum 21 Aug. 242 [To] discover the approach 
of any hostile torpedo launches when they attempt to tow 
countermines against the line of defence .. The lines of 
countermines were laid and exploded in a masterly manner 
by the naval launches. P . 

2. fig. A secret device or plot designed to frus- 
trate another ; a counter-plot. 

1870 B, Gooce Pog. Kingd. us. 33b, With dreames and 
fond denice of men, and cursed countermine. 1611 Sreep 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx, (1632) 992 With secret countermines 
and open weapons of Law. 1647 May J/ist. Pari, 1. vi. 
100 Many Mynes and Countermynes were every day work- 
ing with great industry on both sides. a 1704 R. L'Estrancr 
05, The countermine was only an act of self-preservation, 

Countermine (kawntesmein), v.  [f. prec. 
sb.: cf. F. contreminer, Ut. contraminare, Sp. 
contraminar.) 

1. Ml. a. intr. To make a countermine. 

1583 J. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 87b, The 
enemy neuer giuing ouer vndermyning, caused the townes 
men also to plye it with countermyning as fast.  rgoz 
Percivaty Sp. Dict., Contraminar, to countermine, Cunt 
culum aduersum agere, 1600 Hottann Livy xxxvitt. 
vii. 986b, They countermined directly against them. 1692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram, w ii. 91 He may be able.. 
to Mine or Counter-mine under the same. " 

b. trans. To make a countermine against; to 
oppose or check by a countermine. 

1684 J. Peren Siege Vienna 85 Whilst the Turks were 
working..under that part of the Ravelin.. and that our 
Men were digging from above to countermine them, 1686 
Lond. Gaz. No, atsg/t Our Mines.. were Countermined by 
the Enemy. 1709 STEELE Ta¢ler No. 38 7 13 A great Body 
of Miners are summoned to the Camp to countermine the 
Works of the Enemy. 1838 Frovupe Avist. Aug. IV. 438 
The mine was countermined. 


ec. In naval war: To lay down countermines, 
x880~6 [see COUNTERMINING below]. 


2. jig. To defeat by a connten-p Or ne 

ro Norru Plutarch (1676) 1003 Nero counterminin 
her, presenteth his mother with many rich jewells. 166 
Dryven Lvening’s Love w.i, He knew you, Madam, and 
was resolv'd to countermine ope in all your Plots, 2702 
W, Wotton Hist. Rome 417 Maesa. .still countermined alt 
his Designs, x794 Gopwin Cal, Williayts x07, 1 seem to 
myself perpetually on the brink of being countermined, 
1863 Q. ev. CXIV. srg Cecil..did not countermine works 
of darkness with works of darkness, 

4] Erroneously for countermare. , 

eg92 MariowE Jew of, Maite 1. ii, Though counter. 
min’d with walls of brass. 1630 Ry Johnson's Kingd. $ 
Comma, 289 These walls are. .wel cotintermined with earth 
on the inside. nee 

Hence Coirntermivning v/. sh, and” pf). a. 
Countermining cable, gear, etc., that used in laying 
and exploding sea-countermines. - y 
- 2649 Rozents Clavis Bibl. #5 Gods countermining’ of 
Hamans plot. 1654 Wurttock Zootomia 298 Countermining 
Emulators. 1880 Athenzunt 21 Aug. 242/2 Experiments in 
countermining .. exemplified by the-submarine operations 
carzied on last October. © 1883 Daily News 16 Nov. 6/6 
The Admiralty, with the view of undertaking extensive 
orpedo experiments, have ordered, .20,000 yards of counter- 
mining able. -3886 Pall Mail G. 25 Aug, 4/x Suitable 
countermining gear with which to destroy their mines. |” 


COUNTERMINER. 


-Counterminer (kawnte:mpiner). 
+:-EB.] One who countermines, 

1684 J. Perer Siege Vienna 33 Making use of Counter- 
miners... 1852 Miss YoncE Cameos II, xxv. 270 Three times 
his’miners were met by counter-miners of the enemy. 

+Cou'ntermoil, sé, Obs. [CounrER- 2.] 
Labour in opposition. (Somewhat contemptuous.) 
So Countermoi'l v., to work laboriously against ; 
Countermoi-ling vd. sd. 

1581 J. Bet. Haddon's Answ. Osor. 2776, Strong and.. 
invincible agaynst all the battery and countermoyles of 
Heretiques. 67d, 129 Undermined with the countermoyl- 
ing of her outragious Pyoners. 

Cownter-mo:tion. [Counrer- 3, 6.] 

1. Motion in the opposite direction; contrary 
motion. 

1606 Eart Nortuamer. in True & Perf Relat. Ooivb, 
By countermotion or opposition to the spheares of the for- 
mer gouernment, 1644 Dicny Vat. Bodies ix. (1659) 93 That 
resistance is a countermotion, or equivalent to one, is plain. 
1665 GLanviL, Scefs. Sef. vi. 28 This motion would be 
sory deadned by Counter-motions, a 2679 Manton Seri. 

s. cxix. 128 Wks, VIII. 321 They owned Christ, and so 
walked in a countermotion to the times, 

2. A motion or proposed resolution contrary to 
one already proposed. 

Mod, The amendment is in effect a counter-motion. 

Hence Counter-motion 2. xonce-wd. 

1839 CantyLe Chartism i,1x2 For what end at all are 
men..sent to St. Stephen's .. kept talking .. motioning and 
counter-motioning ? 

Counter-mount sd. : see CoUNTER- 13. 

+ Cowntermount, -mont, adv. Obs. [a. F. 
contremont, in OF. cuntremunt up-hill, up, con- 
trariwise, f. covtye against + mont mount, hill.] 
Up-hill, upwards, against the hill or slope; against 
the natural course or ordinary way. Also /ig. 

1513 Douetas Zneis vi. x. 77 Quhair throw the sandis.. 
Erydanus, the hevinlie riveir cleir, Flowis countirmont and 
wpwart to the lift. 2596 Danetr tr. Comznes 118 He might 
haue gone vp countermount against the riuer of Rhene. 
bid. 324 Horses and men were forced to draw countermount 
at the taile of eucry pecce. 2647 Warp Simp. Cobler2g They 
rather draw countermont with their hearts. 1808 Jameson, 
Contirmont, against the hill, upwards, The term is me- 
taphorically applied to any thing that is contrary to the 
nature or the course of things. 

+Countermount, v. Obs. [ad. F. contre- 
monter (Cotgr.): cf. prec.] ¢rans. To mount in 
the opposite direction ; to reverse. 

1396 Danetr tr. Comrines 30 There they deuised to coun- 
termount all the artillerie in their armie against the Kings. 
_Cow'nter-move, sd. [Counrsr-3.] A move 
in opposition to another; a contrary move. A 
term of chess, transferred to war, diplomacy, ete. 

1858 Froupe ist. Lug, II. xvii, 446 His rival's counter- 
move had checked him, but he waited his opportunity. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 2/1 [It] was a mistake, and the 
advance of the Russian outposts a fair counter-move. 

Cou:nter-mo've, v. vare—°. [CounTEr- 1]. 
‘To move in a contrary direction or in opposition 
to’ (Webster 1864). 

Cownter-mo:vement, [Counrer-3.] A 
movement in opposition; a contrary movement. 

1818 Topp, Coustermovement, a manner of moving in 
opposition to another movement}; chiefly, perhaps, a mili- 
tary term, 1866 Gro. Exior # Hold xxxtii, Where there is 
no strong counter-movement, any proposition to do_some- 
thing unspecified stimulates stupid curiosity. 1882-3 Scuarr 
Encyel. Relig. Knowl. I. 705 Lhis first counter-movement 
from the south, against the stream . «from Central Asia, 

Countermure (kawntesmitic:), 5d. Also 6 

_contremeur, contermure, 6-7 countremure, 7 
(counter-mire), 7-8 contramure. (ad. F. coz- 
tre-mur, (16th c.), in It. and Sp. contramuro, f. 
contre, contra = COUNTER- 8 + mits, myo wall.] 
ol. WGt-A ‘wall raised within or behind another 

wall,as a reserve defence,. in, ‘case. of: its’ being 


[f. prec. 


breached. . net ot Bint 

-1524 St, Papers Hen.’ VII, V1.:355 ‘Ther-was: diches 
trenchis contremeurs bulwarkes and-other_ repares made 
within the wall, . 1353 Brenpe Q. Curtius G vilj, But they 
within made a countermure as highe as the olde wall, 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xliv.26x Fortifying themselves 
with counter-mires which they opposed to the breaches .. 
made with pieces of timber taken from the houses, 1836 
Turruwarr Greece III. xx. 146 The main hope of the Pelo- 
ponnesians. .was completely defeated by the countermure. 

2. An ‘outer wall for additional defence. ©, 

@rsgz Letanp Collect, UI. '145 Promuralé, a counter- 
mure, 1599 HaxLuyr Voy. II. 308 The city hath a three- 
folde wall about it; the innermost very high -. the third a 
countermure, 1903 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 117 Contra- 
autre, on Out-wall, built about the Wall of a-City. x755 
in Jounson. 1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 292 With counter- 
muré guarded by sea and by land, ia. oe 
+b. Applied to a breakwater. Ods.° |: 
r610 Hortanp Camden's Brit. 1.755 The Hand‘Walney 
as’a forefence or countre-mure lying. along by it.-+ 1644 
Stincspy Diary (1836) 126 Wawne Iseland sth is a narrow 
screed of land lying-before Fourness and serving fora coun- 
termure to hold off y® violence of y° sea. . 1645 Jéid. 164 
Cross piles .. fasten’d to y* whole work ..'as a countermure 
to receive y* force of y° water. i 


-.3., Amound-or wall raised outside the, walls of.a 
fortress by ‘the besiegers to assist ‘their operations.” 


* *x8e3 Even Toeat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) x3 They _rowled' be-- 


fore them‘a bulivarke or countremure of earth, in maner as 
bigge as a mountayne, which .. they moued neare vnto the 


-[- paging our translation. 
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trenche or ditche of the castell, so that they . . battered the 
walles and towres thereof very sore. 1600 Hontanp Livy 
X. ix. 357 It was impregnable, either by assault, or counter- 
mures & skonces. °x627 May Lucaz 1. Annot., Insomuch 
that Cesar to besiedge the conquered, made a counter- 
mure of dead carkasses. . pte a aoe 
4. fig. (ch. bulwark, rampart.) * 
1580 AZol. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) 1. 476 A Counter- 
mure against their Pride and Rashness. 1604 Supplic. 
Masse Priests v Either kingdom being such a fortres and 
countermure to other. x66x Wrrner (/it/e\, A_ Triple 
Paradox affixed toa Countermure raised against the Furious 
Batteries of Restraint, Slander, and Poverty. 
Countermure (kauntomiiien, v. fa. F. 
contre-murer, It. contramurare (16the.), f the 
sb. + see prec.] 
a, frais. To fortify or defend with a counter- 
mure. b. zx. To raise a countermure. 
©3594 Kyo Sf. Trag. ut. in Haz). Dodsley V. 91 Where, 
countermur’d with walls of diamond, I find the place im- 
pregnable. 1627-47 Fertuam Resolves (ed. 7) 329 The 
falling of a house is more perillous than the rising of a flood 
. [in] the latter. there being time either to avoid the place, 
ortocountermure. 1665 Sir T, Herbert 7vav. (1677) 189 
A running trench. .countermur'd with a thick wall of stone. 
Counter-naiant, a. Her.: see COUNTER- 14.2, 
1830 in Rosson Brit, Herald, 
Couwnter-name. 7zare. [? Counter- 3.] A 
name used in opposition to the real or proper name. 
1856 Aytoun Bothwell (1857) 57 Wretch, villain, traitor, 
regicide—These are the counter-names For men whom for- 
tune sets aside. 
+Counterna‘tural, a. Obs. rare. [Coun- 
TER-10.] Contrary to nature ;= ConTRANATURAL, 
1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angi. iii. 17 A counternatural, 
Hectick. . wasting of alt the parts of the body. 
Counter-nebulé, a. He.: see Counter- 14 b. 
Counter-noise, -notice: see CouNnTER-. 
+ Cownter-no-te, sd. Mus. Obs. [CountER- 
12.] ? Note against note; =Counrerroint 50,1 1. 
c Bee Wvyceurr IVs, (880) 77 Bi ber grete criyng of song, 
as deschaunt, countre note & orgene, pei ben lettid fro 
c3473 Sgr. lowe 


studynge & prechynge of be gospel. 
wante, With 


Degre 790 Your quere nor organ songe sh: 
counter note and dyscant. 

+ Cou:nter-no'te, v. Obs. 
CoUNTERMARK v, 

2665 J. Wess Stone-Heng 7 Those which are thus counter- 
noted, are not the overthwart Pieces mentioned by him in 
his Narrative. 


[Counrer- 1.] = 


Counter-objection, -obligation, -offer, 
-orator, ctc.: sec CoUNTER-. 
Counter-o:pening. ([Counter- 6] An 


opening opposite another; sec. in Surgery, an open- 
ing made in an abscess opposite to one already 
existing, to facilitate the discharge of matter. 

x6x1 Cotcr., Contr-ouverture, a counter-opening. - e730 
S. Suarr Surgery (J.), The place for a counteropening. 
1766 Phil. Trans, LVI, 271 Immediately made free in- 
cisions and counter-openings in the parts which contained 
the matter. 1882 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
Counter-opposite, ¢. Her. ‘Opposed to 
each other on opposite sides’? (Robson B77. 
Herald 1830), 

Cownter-o:rder, sb. [Counrer- 3.) An 
order contrary to, or reversing, a previous order. : 
x82x Scotr Kenztlw. xl, The very positive counter-orders 
which he had sent by Lambourne. 1883 G. Lioyp £66 & 
Flow 11. 42 Perpetual orders, errands and counter-orders. 
Cou:nter-o'rder, v. [f. prec.: cf. CountER- 
x. (In first quot, app. nonce-use for an etymological 

urpose.)] vans. To give orders*against (what 
as been previously ordered) ;,to countermand, . 
1643. Paynne Sov, Power Parl, 1, 122 The first word 
signifies properly disordered, counter-ordered; or ordered 
against. 2768 Eart Maumesaury. Diaries, § Corr. (1844) 
I. 3x The Russian troops. .were now counter-ordered. . 1833 
Marrvar P. Sinfée ii, 1 did not counter-order it. 2880 
Burton Reign Q. Anne III, xiv. 22 To counter-order what 
Vendome had ordered. 2 -  L* : : 

+ Counterpace, si. Obs. _[CounzEr- 6.] 
“1. A movénient in a contrary or reversé direction. 
1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 750 She {the-moon] fades and 


falls away again, and’ runs a counter-pace, Vntill she’ have . 


foregone the light, ‘and figure of her'face,"~ Ps 
2. A movement or step against something. « 
1692 Tessie Afemoirs ut. 339 (Seager), The rebellion in 
Scotland broke out; upon which it was pleasant to observe 
the counterpaces that were made. 73x Swirt: Pref 
Temple's Wks., Nét..a Person fit to be celebrated for his 
Part in forwarding that famous League..who had made 
such Counterpaces to destroy it, r a) 
3. A retaliatory action. : 
x61z Frorio, Contvapasso, 2 counterpace, a forfeiture 
against law, a Jaw, as we say, ‘limme for limme, *".* * 
‘So + Cownterpace’s 7 RU 
x61z Fionio, Contrapassare, to transgréssé, to do or for: 
feit against any edict, to counterpace, 7+. - fet 
+ Cownterpa:cer.-. Obs. nonce-wd. One who 
paces or ‘walks ‘opposite; in’p/. = ANTIPODES. -. 
+ xgsx Recorpe Cast. Knowl. (1556) 93. Antipodes, as 
might’say Counterfooted, or Counterpasersyi-° 7": 7”. 
‘+ Counter-pa‘ge, v.. Obs. rare,” [COuNTER-. 
. I.] rans. To place:(a' text or version) parallel to 
} another‘on the opposite’ page.”. ** Jas 
'x623. Liste AtU/ric on O.'§ N. Test To Rar. 8 To fill vp 
: that empty roome'which’ of necessitie ensued’ the counter: 


* of nlarm.. 


- COUNTERPART... - 


Counterpais(e, obs: ff: CounrEnPoIsE.*- -- . 
+Counterpalace, -pa'lyss. Sc. Ods.- [De- 
rivation uncertain :. see Jamieson.] A rival. ; 
~ @145§ Hottanp How/at go4 As souerane him awne self 
throw bewte he bair Counterpalace to the Pape, our princis, 
I plicht, cx470 Henry Wallace x. 524 Stud thow rychtwys 
to me, Cownter palyss I suld nocht be tothe: 

Cownter-pa‘led, a. Her.. [Counten- 14:, 
cf. next.] Of a shield: Parted into an-even 
number of divisions pale-wise, and divided fess- 
wise, the tinctures of the upper-and lower-halyes 
being counterchanged,. “1727-5x Cuastpers Cyl, 

Cownter-paily, ¢. Her. [a. F. contre-palé] 
=prec. Be oe oH 

1830 Rosson Brit. Herald U1. Gloss., Connter-palé, or- 
-paly..is the same as paly of {six, etc.], per fesse counter-, 
changed. thee 

+Counterpane?], Ods. Forms: 5 contre-: 

pane, 6 -payne, counterpayne, -pein, -6-*7 
-paine, -pane, 7-pain. [app. a. Anglo-I’. cozztre- 
pan, in the (unrecorded) sense ‘ opposite part’, “f. 
contre- +-OF. pan piece, part, portion (see Godef.).: 
the Anglo-French word occurs in Britton, app. 
in sense ‘ counter-part of the contract’, or ‘ counter- 
obligation’: cf. CounrTER-PAWN. ; 

1292 Britron J. 237 Cestes condiciouns obligent les parties- 
.-en tele manere, ge si le un doigne’ou face, le autre est 
tenuz et obligez a fere le countrepan solom le contract.) 

Law. The counterpart of an indenture. 

1sog-10 Act x Hen. VISTI, c. 8 The _jurye..shall receyve 
the counterpayne of the office. .endented and sealed by the, 
eschetour. 1548 Hatu Chron. 12b, This duke of Aumerle ' 
. had his counterpaine of the endenture of the confederacie 
--in his bosom. 1586 J. Hooxer Girald,Jrel,in Holinshed , 
II. 63/1 Keeping the one counterpane with himselfe, sealed_ 
with his seale that made the seizure, and leauing the other 
in the hands of the said warden, 1614 B. Jonsox Barth. 
Fair Induct., Read, Scribe, gi’ me the Counterpaine.’ 
@x693 Urquiartr Rabelais m. it. 414 Makers of Counter- 
panes, Writers, a Bogue 

Jig. 1609 G. Bexson Seri. 89 The assurance that we haue 
for our saluation is in the word of God... but God keepes a: 
counterpane thereof. @1628 F, Grevitte Poents, Hun. 
Learning \xxvii. 1692 Covt. Grace Conditional 31 The 
counterpane of the Covenant..engraven on the heart, , . 

2. gen. A copy, duplicate ;= CouNTERPART. 2,, 

¢147§ Partenay 6587 Or ellys man myght by computacion, 
In ther contrepane finde others reson, In frensh or english.’ 
1596 Nasue Safin Walden V iv, 1 have a letter under his 
owne hand. .this is the counterpaine of ir. on . 

3. fig. = CounrerPant 3. To play the countér- 
pane: to imitate. : : 

1549 ALLEN Jude's Par, Rev. 35 Of bothe these states. . 
the earthly Jerusalem ..is set for a figure, comparison, 
example and counterpane. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus we 
62 That nane sould preis to play the counterpane. 1628 
Prynne Love-lockes 33 We are but their Echos, Shadowes, 
Apes, or Counterpdnes. 1666-70 Brooks Jiks: (1867) VI. 
x07 Now is not famous London the sad counterpane, of 
desolate Jerusalem? a sore and unquenchable fire hath 


turned England’s metropolis into ashes. oe 


4, One of two parts which fit together and ‘com- 
plement each other; =CounTerrarr 4. ° ‘ 
161z T. Taytor Connon, Titus Ded.; Whose holy doctrine 
and life, are the counterpaine one of the other, x6xq -T, 
Avams Devil's Banguct 338 Our life should be the counter. 
palne of our doctrine, x15 J Sreruens £ss. § Char., Gd. 
Husband in Halliw. Repr. Char, Bks. (1857) 139 Love and 
providence be the two counterpanes of a good husband. 
Counterpane? (kawntozpén, -peln). ‘ ‘Also, 
7 -poyne, 8,-pain. [An alteration of: the earlier 
Counrerroint 2, the second element being, made 
identical with the word Pane(Iy gan, L, panaus 
cloth), used in- 15th. (cf. quots. 1459, 1464) in 
the sense ‘ coverlet, bed-cover’, or with the same 
element in Cover-PANE covering. cloth, q.v.J]) + 
The outer covering of a' bed,-generally more or 
less ornamental, being woven in ‘a raised’ pattern, 
quilted, made of patch-work, ete, ; -a- coverlet, 2 
quilt. ; ets fae Ae een 
[2489 Jnv. in Paston Lett. No.'336 1. 484 [Bedchamber] j 
fedder bed. .Itcm, ij blankettys, j payre of schettys. Item j 
rede pane furryd with connyngs. [Also on p. 483 drs.]- 1464 
_Willin Draper's Dict, sv.5 Six pair of blankets, and a pane 
ofminever.) ° -° 2° 7° = want : .. 
“1603 Drayton Bary, lars vi.xli, On which; a Tissue coun- 
terpoyne was cast, 1626 Sir R. Boxe Diary (1886) IL. 193 
For (the]. outside ofa skarlett gown to maka Counterpane 
sutable to my Skarlett Bedd. 1679 Lond, Gas. No. 1434/4 
An Indian Counter-pane or Coverlid with silk -and silver. 
z74g P. Tuomas. F72f::Anson's Vay. 200'The Counterpain is 
in a manner-the same.’ They do.not use Feather Beds. 
x8gx H. Metviwce IWhale iv, 28 The counterpane was of 
patchwork, x885 Tennyson /uChildren’s Hospital viii, Her 
dear; long; lean, little arms lying out on'the counterpane, - 
Counterpanion :‘see COUNTER-COMPANION.” ~ 
Jounter-parade, -parry © (Jezcing) >" see 
Counter'sé5 6. * wea as 
Cou-nter-paroile. [CountER-8b.] An ad- 
ditional or extra’ parole or. password given in:time 


Cf; COUNTER-SIGN... ° 7: a 
1823 in Crass Technol. Dict.; and in mod, Dicts, . ., 

Counterpart (kau ntezpazt)... -[Counter-- 8 : 
cf. F. contre-partie (x3th ¢. in Godef: Supply]. . ” 
.1! Law;:The opposite part of an Inpenrunn, 
q. v. ; each of the indented “parts of a deed ‘of ‘con- 
tract, etc. in its-relation-to: the: other part ;"¢s.- 


COUNTERPARTY. 


that which is not considered the*principal part or 
original,.e.g. the executed: copy of a lease or 
receipt retained by the grantor as a counter-security. 
1617 Sir R. Bove Dias-y (1886) I. 160 Sir Walter Raleigh 
. endorsed with’hig own hand on the counterpart of thelease. 
1767 BLacksTone Cow, 11. 296 When the several parts 
of an indenture are interchangeably executed by the several 
parties, that part or copy which is executed by the grantor 
iis,usually called the original, and the rest are counterparts. 
1808 Regzl. Service at Sea v. ii. § 16 The Captain is to 
keép Counterparts of all the Accounts of the Receipt and 
-Expenditure of-Stores and Provisions with which the Ship 
shall, be supplied. ,x8g8 Lp. St. Lronarps Handy Bk. 
Prop. Law xvi. 107 A counterpart of the lease is to be exe- 
cuted by the lessee. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices I. xvi. 
644 It does not seem that any counterpart was delivered to 
the borrower. . ‘ ee 
Jig. aiq20 Suerrienp (Dk. .Buckhm.) (1753) I. x20 And 
this contract: [friendship] will never hold, without an exact 
counterpart, : ; ’ 
+2. ge. A duplicate, or exact copy. Ods. 
a1676 Hate Law Eng. (J.), In some things the laws of 
Normandy agreed with the laws of England; so, that they 
seem to be, as it were, copies or counterparts one of another. 
1712 Appison Spect. No. 267 ? 4 In The Spanish Friar .. 
the two different Plots look like Counterparts and Copies of 
one another. 
3. fg. A person or thingso answering to another 


as to appear a duplicate or exact copy of it. 

.@1680 Butter Rene. (1759) I. 136 So like in all Things, 
that one Brother Is but a Counterpart of th’ other. 1785 
Cowrrr Ziroc. 442 He, that seemed our counterpart at first, 
Soon shows the strong similitude revers’d. 1824 W. Irvine 
T. Trav. 1, 3x A full-length portrait..the very counterpart 
of his visitor of the preceding night. 1860 TynpaLt Glac. 
mn. App. 429 You can... build up a sandstone mass which 
shall be the exact counterpart of that presented by nature. 

4, One of two parts which fit and complete each 
other ; a person or thing forming a natural com- 
plement to another. 

1634 Witner Zmdlems 99 To meet each other’s nat’rall 
Countérpart. «2700 DryDeEn (J.), Oh counterpart Of our 
soft sex; well are you made our lords. 1822 Haziitr 
Table-t. J. xvi. 392 Popular fury finds its counterpart in 
courtly servility. 1833 CuaLmers Coxst, Afax (3835) I. ii. 
xr2 In counterpart to this complacency. .there is a felt dis- 
comfort. 1880 Haucuton P/ys. Geog: ii. 19 Deep-sea valleys 
-.are the counterparts of the mountain chains. 

5. Afwsic. A part written ‘against’ or to ac- 


company another. [Counrer- 12.] 

(1397 Morty Jutvod. Aus. 154 Likewise betwixt the treble 
and counter part another might easilie be placed.] 1706 
Prius (ed. Kersey), Counter-part..a Term in Musick, 
only importing one Part to be opposite to another; as the 
Bass is said To be the Counter-part of the Treble. 1806 
Grecory Died. Arts & Sc. I. 446. 

6. attrib. pare 2 
_ 1833 Cuaumers Const, Afan (1835) I. iii. 135 Urging on- 
ward their counterpart désires, * 1885 Law Times Rep. UI. 
662/1- The parties having come_to an agreement. .the terms 
thereof were embodied in two counterpart documents. 

+Cownterpa:rty. Ols.' Also 6 conter-, 7 
contre-. [a. F. contre-partie (1gthe, in Littré ; 
13th c. in Godef. SzAp/.).] : 

1. An opposite party in a law-suit or contest ; an 
adversary or opponent. *_ 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Lake xii, 58 Whyle thou goest with 
thy conterpartie to y® ruler. 1577-87 Houinsnep Chron, 
IIT. 838/2 Then in came the counterpartie richlie apparelled, 
to-the’ number of twelue, . 1624 Brief Inform Affairs of 
Palatinate’ 52 These’ commings and goings too and fro, 
caused by the contreparty, were for no other end. 


2. The opposite party in a contract, etc, 
' 1676 R, Dixon Two.Test. 29'As to the Act of God, Abra. 
ham was not the Counterparty with whom it was done, but 
the Beneficiary unto whom it was done. .' 


*3, =CouNnTERPART I. : ae 
1624 Brief Inforin. Affairs of Palatinate 34 The instruc- 

tion of the fe Embassade (the eaurienpatts whereof is in 

mens hands) sheweth the quite contrarie. -- - 7 


. Counterpase,.-payse, obs. ff. COUNTERFOISE. 
Cownter-pa'ssant, « Her, [Counrzr- r4.] 
Passant of walking in opposite directions.. 
“6x6 Guttum Heraldry 11: xv. (1660) 183 He beareth..two 
lioncels Couriterpassant: -1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v:, 
When two Lions, are born in Coats of Arms, and one appears 
to be passing or walking.quite the contrary Way with the 
other; the Heralds call it by the Term Counter-passant: 
1864 Boutet, Heraldry Hist. § Pop. x: 60... ~~ 
Cointer-passion.. Also.7 contre-. 
wer: 2,.3,8:J0 0 0° 
:@, A passion opposed to: or. the ‘opposite- of 
another. +b.’ Passion or suffering corresponding 
to that felt-by another. + ¢. An outburst of passion 
against something., er ; 
-3g97 Dawet Civ. Wars vut. lxxviii, When this great 
fight. of counter-passions had -been throughly try’d. . 1609 
Bp. W. Bartow Aisw. Nameless Cath, 365 These sections 
conclusorie, are rather Coritre-passions of Lunacie,’ ther 
artificiall cldses ofan Epilogue. 1630 Lennar tr. Charrott's 
Wisd. 1: xx. heading, Of Covetousness, arid her, counter- 
passion, ¢1630, Jackson Creed vr. xxxili, Wks. V. 520 
Punished according to the rule of retalidtion or counter- 


assion, - 1793 W. Roberts Looker-oit' No. 81 (1794) LI 1.292 


[Coun: 


he prevalence of some counter-passion.. eet 
> Cownter-pawn.- .0ds..: [f. CounTER--5- +, 
Pawn; but possibly directly from OF. contrepan, 
‘apledge, gage, or pawne; especially of an immoue- 
able’; (Cotgr.),. found from .13th c. in Godef. in 

- sense .‘ security, evidence,: or..assurance -of - pro- 


‘and it be found against him, he shall lose the Jand. 


_ as Positive Scope of the Gospel of Christ. ~ ~- 
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perty’; cf. also AT. comntrepan quoted under 
CounTERPANE!, and see Payz, Pawn (both from 
OF. ga72).] =CountERPANeE 1 1. 
z6rx Cotcr., Contregage, a counter-gage, or counter- 
pawne. x620 Forp Linea V. (1843) 46 A tripartite counter- 
pawne, wherby wee hold the possession of life. 1634 — P. 


Warbeck ui; iii, No indenture but has its counterpawn. 
Counterpease, -peise, obs. ff. CounTERPOISE. 


‘Cownter-penalty. [Courrer- 3: transl. 
Gr. dvritipyots.] Gr. Anttg. The penalty which 
an accused person who had been pronounced guilty 
suggested for himself in opposition to that which 


the accuser proposed. 
x847 Grote Greece 0. xxxvi. IV. 494 nofe, The practice of 
calling on the accused party, after having been pronounced 
guilty, to impose upon himself a counter-penalty .. in con- 
trast with that named by the accuser, was a convenient ex- 
pedient for bringing the question to a substantive vote of 
the dikasts, 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) I. 342 Why should 
he propose any counter-penalty when he does not know 
whether death..is a good or anevil? | ; 
Conter-pest, -petition, -picture, -pillar, 
etc. : see COUNTER-. 
+ Cow nter-pila'ster. 


Obs. [CountEr- 8: 


. ef.mod.F. coutrepilastre.} An opposite or second- 


ary pilaster; in quot. a pilaster projecting from a 
pier (which was formerly called a pilaster). 

1730 A, Gorvon Maffei’s Amphith. 220 The Counter- 
pilaster, or the flat Pillar runs from the Foot of it to the 
Top. bid. 221 The lower Pilasters have..in the Middle 
them, in place of our Counter-pilaster, a half Doric 

illar. 

Cou:nter-pla‘ced, pa. pple. [COUNTER- 14 a.] 
Placed in opposite directions. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1318/4 A brown Gelding ..with a 
.. brand marked with two P’s counter-placed, thus, q p upon 
his near shoulder. 1830 Rosson Brit. Herald II. Gloss., 
Counter-placed, opposite to each other. 

Counter-plan, -play : see CounTER-. 

Cownterplea. Law. Also7-plee. [Coun- 
TER- 3.] An answer or replication to a plea or 
request made, in which arguments are advanced 


why the same should not be-admitted. 

1565 T. SrapLeTon /ortr. Faith 69 Is this counterplea 
good by any lawe. .of man or of God? 1613 Sir H. Fincu Law 
(2636) 370 In writs of right or of possession. .that is a good 
counterplea, 1809 TomLins LawDict. s.v. Benefit of Clergy, 
Against the defendant's prayer of clergy, the prosecutor 
may file a Counter-Plea; alledging some fact, which in law 
deprives the defendant of the privilege he claims, | 1832 
Hr. Martineau Ella of Gar. v.60 She now asked impa- 
tiently where the laird was. Not where she could reach 
him to lodge a counter-plea, the steward answered. 

Jig. 607 Hieron Wes. I. 393 A counter-plea to that pro- 
phane and peremptory principle of the atheists. 

+Counterplea'd, v. Obs. Also 4-5 contre-, 
conter-, counter-, countre-, countur-, coun- 
tyr-plede, -pleide, -plete. [a. AF. contreplede-v, 
f. contre- against + pleder to PLEAD.} 

1. Law. To plead in.opposition to (a declara- 
tion, demand, voucher, etc., of the opposite 


party); to make a counterplea. 

[x293 Act 3 Latw.J,c. 40 Purveu est en brief de possession 
.-que si le tenaunt vouche a garaunt, e le demaundaunt le 
contre pleide, etc. 1292 Brirron in. xi. § 15 Et sile autre 
garraunt viegne en court et countreplede la garrauntie.] 
zggo Patscr. 500/r Whan a man of lawe maketh a reason 
peremtorie, it can nat be contrepleted. 1613 Str H. Fincu 
Law (1636) 370 If the vouchee counterplead the wesane 
1642 
Peruins Prof. Bd, ‘iii. § 200°The demandant may well 
counterpleade the voucher. 

Jig. 1834 More On the Passion Wks, 1280/1 His mercy no 
cause had to counterpleade his iustice, in abridgyng the 
eternitye of the proude spirites ee z589 Warner 4/6, 
Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 338 /Eneas..thankfully acknow- 
ledged her great bountie, counter-pleading to haue pre- 
tended a departure without leaue taken. 

-b. absol, To plead or argue one against the 
other. soe : 

cr6xx SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. iw. iv. Wks. (1621) 500 
There is a Tale, that once the Hoast of Birds. .ambitiously 
did strive, And counter-plead for the Prerogative. | 
. 2. get. To -argue against -(a person, statement, 
etc.) ; to oppose in, argument ;, to contradict. 

* 13977 Lanai. P. Pi. B, x1t. 100 Ne countreplede clerkés I 
conseille-pe ‘for eure. ‘¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z. G. W: Prol. 476 
Lat be thyn arguynge For loue’ne wele nat countyrpletyd 
be'In ryght ne wrong.’ . “> eo gi o Sy 
_ absol. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy Prol., Agayne the: trouth 
who 50 ever striue Or counterplede or make any debate,” 

+ Cownter-plight. 00s. noncé-wa. [Coun- 
TER- 6 + PuicHr fold} A fold‘in the opposite 
direction. a aks bot 7: 

162% Liste Dz Bartas, Noe.z55 Among. the greater, six, 


-that with.a counter plight [7 contraire] Do half divide 


the globe, the circl of March-day-nighit-Is justly set betwixt 
the north and southern pole. * : 
.Cownterplot, sé; . [CounrEr- 3, 2.] . 
1. A plot contrived to defeat another plot. < 
~ €161x SYLVESTER Dz Bartas it. 1, iv. 961 The Towns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to counter-push-their Foe. 


|. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. v. iii, Plot and! counter:plot, 


egad! 1879 Dixon;Windsor 1. vi. 60 Thelords, suspecting 
his designs, were talking of acounterplot: “. -°:-. -. 
+2. A plotting against..Obs,.7 + 22-0 4 
1664 Mone Afyst. Inig. ive ro Such a Mystery.as in effect 
is areal counterplot and uridermining as well of the Privative 


COUNTERPOINT. 


Cownterplo:t; v. [CountEr- 1] 

1. zutr. To devise a counterplot against; to plot 
in opposition. : 

1597 Datei, Civ. Wars Wks. (1717) 55 You have great 
Cause your Subjects to suspect, And counterplot against 
their Subtilties, 1675 Art Contentit. 1. § 1. 176 When 
lapsed man had counterplotted against himself, defeated the 
purpose of the Divine goodness, etc. 186x Perry A’zst.Ch. 
£ug.1. xv.535 Against these plots the bishop counterplotted. 

2. trans. To plot against (a plot, or plotter); 


to frustrate by a counterplot. 

1662 Perys Diary 27 June, He do counterplot them by 
setting him up higher, still. 1678 Gare Crt. Gentiles 111. 
55 Their plotted contrived evil was counter-plotted and con- 
trived by God for good. 1700 Tyrreie Hist. Eng. lI. 885 
He was Counter-plotted by the other’s Policy. x71x W. 
Kine tr. Nande's Ref. Pol, iii. 69 It is permitted to counter- 
plot what is plotted against us. 1887 Sfectator 27 Aug. 
1x60 To counterplot that infamous trickster, 

Hence Cownterplo:tter, -plo:tting wd/. sb. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Swect. xii, The endless brabbles and 
counterplottings of the Bishops. 174x Ricnarpson Pamela 
(1824) I. 209 All his stratagems..and all your pretty 
counterplottings. 1883 D. H. Wureter By-ways of Lit. 
viii, 147 Marc Antony the counterplotter. 

Counterpoint (kauntospoint), sd.1 Also 6 
-poinct, conterpoynt, -pointe, Sc. cuntirpoint. 
[In sense 1, a. F. contrepotnd (13th ec. in Littré) x= 
Olt. contrapunto, in med.L. contrapunctum, canius 
contrapunctus, lit. ‘song or music pointed-against,’ 
the part added as accompaniment to a plain-song 
being indicated by notes, ‘ pricks’, or ‘ points’, set 
against (over or under) the notes or points of the 
original melody. In senses 3 and 4, f. CounTER- 
3, 6, 8.] I. Afusic. 

1. The melody added as accompaniment to a 
given melody or ‘plain-song’. Also /ig. 

1530 Patscr. 208/2 Conterpoynt, contryefoynt. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The lyntquhit sang cuntirpoint quhen 
the os3il 3elpit. “1620 SHeLton Quix. IL]. xxviii, 197 To 
your braying Music, what counterpoint Could you expect 
but bat, blows? 1868 Morris Zarthly Par. 1. (1870) 306 A 
rainy wind from ‘twixt the trees arose, And sang a mournful 
counterpoint to those. 1880 Ousetry in Grove Dict, Afus, 
1. 407 It is usual to take some fragment of an old chant or 
chorale as the ‘canto fermo’ or plain-chant, to which other 
parts or melodies are added as accompaniments .. This is 
called ‘adding a counterpoint to a given subject’. 

2. The art of adding one or more melodies as 
accompaniment to a given melody or ‘ plain-song’ 
according to certain fixed rules; the style of com- 
position in which melodies are thus combined. 

Double counterpoint : counterpoint in which the melodies 
are so constructed as to admit of being placed in any order 
above or below one another, . ¥ 

1597 Mortey /utrod. Afus. 71 The first waie wherein we 
shew the vse of the cordes, is called Counterpoint : that is, 
when to a note of the plainsong, there goeth but one note 
of descant. 1674 Pravrorp Shz// Afus. 1. x Counterpoint 
..was the old manner of Composing Parts together, by 
setting Points or Pricks one against another, 1762 J. Brown 
Poetry §& Mus, y. (1763) 67 Counterpoint, or an artificial 
Composition in various Parts, was altogether unknown. 
1880 OuseEey in Grove Dict. Afus. I. 408 Plain counter: 
point is generally divided into five species. The first is 
called ‘note against note’,.The second species is called 
‘two notes to one’.. The third species is called ‘four notes 
to one’.. The fourth is called ‘syncopated counterpoint’. . 
The fifth species is called ‘florid counterpoint’, 

II. general. 

+8. A contrary point (in an argument). Ods. 

1865 'JEWEL Repl. Harding (1611)151 Heere M. Harding, 
by counterpoints .. compareth the state of the Primitine 
Church and his Church of Rome together. «1626 Br. 
Anprewes Servi. (1856) I. 158 Which two counterpoints 
make in shew a_conflict or contradiction between the 
Prophet and the Evangelist. 

4. The opposite point; ‘the exact opposite, 
antithesis. 

xg99 Sanpys Euvopz Spec. (1632) 167 Who affecting in 
them selves and followers a certeine Angelicall purity, fell 
sodainely to the very counterpoinct of justifying bestiality. 
1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1621) 834 The portall. .standing 
in counterpoint with the third gate above mentioned, 1603 
B. Jonson Sefanus ut. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 151/x. My ambition 
is the counterpoint. 2878 Tennyson Q. AZary m. vi, Should 
her love... Veer to the counterpoint, 

Hence .Cou'nterpointist, a contrapuntist ; 
CGow-nterpoizitless a., lacking counterpoint. 

1826 M. Ketty Remzn. 1.225, I compare a good melodist 
to a firie racér, and counterpointists to hack post horses. 
1887 E. Gurney Zetia Quid IL. 30’ Figureless counter- 
pointless see-saivings. . : Ben as 
+Cownterpoint, 50.2 Ols. Forms: 5 coun- 
turpynt, conter-, 5 cowntyr-, cowutter-, cown- 
ter-, counterpoynt(e, 6-7 ~point(e. [a. OF. 
contrepointe (15th c. in Littré), syrionym of cozrte: 

pointe, both forms being.app. corruptions of OF. 
cuilte-pointe, - comlte-poirite, coute-pointé, repr. L. 
culeita puncte (see Du Cange). lit. « quilt- stabbed 
ér‘stitched througli, quilted’ ‘mattress’: The first 
element is thus the same word‘as QuitT; the 
second has, since 1600, been. altered-to game.] .A 
quilted cover fora-bedj a'COUNTERPANE. "| - 
~ (1423 Schedule, 1-Hen. VI, “Add. MS. 4603 f.170 Item le 
testour. Item Je Counterpoint du dit lit.]’-¢ 1480 Bh. Cui 
tasye 455.in Baéees Bk, (1868) 314 Po counturpyrit he lays 
on.beddys-fete. » 1324 Test Zor. (Surtees):V. 186 My. best 
fetherbed and oon cowntter poynte of tapstré worke. ..1388 
135-2 


COUNTER-POINT. 


Lane. Wills U1. 13 A feather bedd a bolster and a counter- 
poynte of tapistree. 1620 SHetton Quix. IV. xxix. 223 
id- with the sheets and counterpoint. 1694 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2949/4 Stolen..Curtains and Counterpoint of a Bed, 
of Indian Damask. ‘ . 
b. Conth., as counterpoint-maker. : 

161 Coter., Contrepointerie, the shop of a Quilter, or 
Counterpoint-maker. 
tCownterpoint, v. Obs—° [a. OF. contre- 
pointer (in 15th c. also coztepoincter) to quilt, f. 
contrepointe, etc. sb. : see prec. ‘ 

In French this vb. has run together with an original 
word cortre-pointer to sct point against point, add the 
counterpoint in music, point a battery against another, 
cross, thwart, etc, ; see Cotgr. and Littré.} . 

To quilt by stitching together two pieces of cloth 
with an intervening layer of padding. 

1598 Frorio, /mboftire, to stuffe, to quilt, to bumbase or 
counterpoint. 1399 Minsneu Sf. Dict., Contrapuntear, to 
counterpoint. : 

Connterpoi‘nted, -pointé, ¢. Her. [F. 
contrepointé, f. contre against, opposite + port 
point.} (See quot.) 

1727-5: Cuamners Cycl., Counterpointed .. is when two 
chevrons in one escutcheon meet in the points; the one 
rising, as usual, from the base, and the other inverted, fall- 
ing from the chief’... They may also be counter-pointed.. 
when they are founded on the sides of the shield, and the 
points meet that way; called connter-ointed in SESSEs 

Counterpoi'sable, a. rare. In 6 -peisable. 
[f. CounrERPoIsE v.+-ABLE.] That can be coun- 


terpoised, or weighed in the opposite scale. 

1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 363 So excellent, that 
nothing therwith is counterpeisable, /id. 365. 

Counterpoise (kaunte:poiz), sd. Forms: a. 
5 cowntyrpeyce, -peys, countrepeis, 6—7 coun- 
terpeiz(e, -peyse, -peyze, -pease, -peaze; § 
countrepase, counterpais, 6 -payse; B. 5 
(? cowntyrpoys), 6-7 counterpoyse, 6-8 -poize, 
6- -poise. [ME. a. OF. coumntrepets, -pais = Cen- 
tral F. contrepods (now -fo2ds), f. contre- against + 
peis, pois :—L. pensum weight. The original OF. 
e?, which became in Parisian in 13thc. oz, was 
retained in Northern French, and gave ez, az in 
Anglo-French and English; but towards 1600 the 
latter adopted the contemporary continental Fr. o7.] 

1. A weight which balances another weight, or 
acts against a force, so as to establish equilibrium ; 
an equal or counterbalancing weight. 

a, ¢1430 Lyne, Afix, Poems 50 (Halliw.) The countre- 

ase was light. c1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowyntyrpeyce 

Ei . “peys, 1499 Pynsor -poys), hostinentune, libramentum. 
1530 PatsGr. 209/2 Counterpayse, contrepoys. 1580 HoLty- 
BAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Contrepots, a counterpease. 

8. 1598 Frorio, Afarchio della stadera, a counterpoise, 
anie thing put in the ballances or scales to make cuen 
waight. 1660 Bovis New Exp, Phys. Mech. xxiv. 269 
We put a Metalline counterpoise into the opposite Scale. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 195 These.. are of the same 
Weignt, and therefore a counterpoize to each other. 1824 
R. Stuarr Hest, Stean Engine 143 The counterpoise at 
the other end of the lever-beam raises the pistons to the top 
of their respective cylinders. 1868 Lockyer Zlem, Astror. 
250 Wheels and counterpoises ., to facilitate the raising of 
the telescope when the collimators ., are examined, 

2. transf. and jg. Something of equivalent force, 
effect, or weight on the opposite side; that which 
serves as a counter-balance or set-off, 

a. ¢1430 Piler, Lyf Manhode rw. xiix, (1869) 199 Pat j 
shal fynde in pis place countrepeis and cquipollencs of be 
hegge of penitence. 1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. u1. iii, 290 
The grecuous counterpeaze of discontentmentes, that eueric 
worldly plesure hath with it. «2628 I. Grevitus Sidney 
(16s52)-27 A Protestant party, rais’d..to be a ballancé or 
counterpease to that dangerous Heptarchy of Spain, - 

-B. . 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 137 Who..put (as 2 man 
will say) a counterpoise into the ballance. 1625 Bacon Zss., 
Empire (Arb.) 307 Their Second Nobles .. are a Counter. 
poize tothe Higher Nobility, that they grow not too Potent.. 
1684. Contempt. State of Maz 1, ii. (1699) 21 There is no 
felicity -upon ‘Earth which carries not its counterpoise of 
Misfortunes. 1719 Younc Revenge 1. i, O jealousy. .thou 
grand counterpoize For all the transports beauty can in- 
spire! . 1859 Mitt Liberty iii. (1865) 39/t The counterpoise 
and corréctive to that tendency. . 1863 Gro. Enior Romola 
1, ix, There was no counterpoise or rival to Politian. 

+b. A compensation, equivalent. . Ods. . 

1590 GREENE Mourn. Gari. Ded. (1616) 3 If your Honour 


shall but. .partly like it, the end of my Jabours [shall} hauea ° 


condigne counterpoise. x6or Suaxs. A//'s Well u. iii. 182 
Tell her she is thine: to whom I promise A counterpoize, 
if not to thy estate A ballance more repleat. : 
.8, The state of being balanced ; equilibrium. . 

a, 1594 Par Fewell-ho, m. 6x If there be a true counter- 
peize given to a short tallow candles x60z Carew Covvt- 
wail (1723) 151 b, With.so equall a counterpeyze, that the 
puslvot a finger will sensibly moue it too and fro. : 

B.. xg91 Sytvester Dx Bartas +. iii. 41g All Climats then 
should not be serv'd aright With equall Counterpoiz of day 
ard night. . 1664 Power £xd. Philos. u. 10g After a few 
vibrations ‘up and“ down..they. arrive at.a Counterpoise. 
x667 Mirron P,Z, 1v. r00r The pendulous round Earth 
with ballanc’t Aire In counterpoise. | - : 

_b. fg. ane Meee Ne ae at 

1648 Mitton Yetvack. (1831) 222 Others coming without 
authority from’ God, shall change this counterpoise, 1835 
I, Tavior Sfir, Desfot. ii. 38 These .. antagonistic prin- 
cpl are in a-state of doubtful counterpoise throughout 
Christendom, - 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit, Wks, 
I, ‘rg’ The,.two styles of mind..are-ever in ‘counter. 
poise Le : a ae : 


. re 


1072 


e. In the mandge: The due balance and equili-. 

brium of a rider in his seat. : : 

1727 in Bartey (vol. I). . 

4, attrib. . i . 

1469 Plumpton Corr. 2x A counterpais wheith of the 
wheight stone that the wooll was weyed with. 2765 Lup- 
Lam in Phil. Trans. LV. 208 Before the counterpoise steel 
pin and loop.are put on. : 

Counterpoise (kawnterpoiz), v. Forms: a. 
4-5 countrepese, -peyse, 4~7 counterpeise, 
-peyse, 5 contrepeyse, counterpeyce, 6 con- 
trepece, counterpease, -peaze, conterpace, 
couturpayse, 6-7 counterpaise, -payse ; 8. 5-7 
counterpoys(e, 7 -poize, -poyze, 6- counter- 
poise. [ME. countrepese, -peise, a. OF. contre- 
peser (pres. sing. orig. ezse); in 16-17th c. assimi- 
lated to the sb. with -Zozse.] 

1. trans. To balance by a weight on-the opposite 
side or acting in opposition; to counterbalance: a. 


of the thing ; b. of persons or agents. 

a. 1566 Drant Horace’s Sat.t. vii. F iij, Simo may. -have 
not giftes, or qualities, to counterpeyse a straw. 1577 Har- 
nison Zngland 1. xxv. (1877) 1. 361 One shilling of siluer in 
those daies did counterpeise our common ounce. 

B. 1596 Spenser F.Q.y. ii 30 That all the world he 
would weigh equallie, If ought he had the same to counter- 
poys. 1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 42 It [the book] coun- 
terpoyseth a Cade of Herring, and three Holland Cheeses. 
1664 Power Exp, Philos. ut. 177 We counterpoiz’d both it 
and the thread with a weight in the other Scale. 1794 G. 
Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. iii. 71 The pressure upwards 
is thus counterpoised by the mercury in the tube. 1846 
Joven Sei. Dial. xiii. 168 A piece of lead is made to counter. 
poise the bottle. 


+c. To put as an equivalent. Obs. vare. 

1613 Syivester Little Bartas Wks. 11. 88/378 If somtimes 
som truth they chance to hit They'll counterpoiz a hundred 
lies for it. 

2. transf. and fig. To balance in power, quality, 
or effect; to be, or furnish, an equivalent for; to 
counterbalance, compensate, 

a. ©1374 Cuaucer Troylus ut. 1358 For to recoueren 
blisse and ben at ese And passed wo with ioie countrepese 
Iv.7.-peyse]._ 1393 Gower Con/, III. 190 Pite may ponent 
be counterpeised Of tirannie with no peise. 1530 RASTRLL 
Bk. Purgat. w. xiii, Not suffycyent sorowe to counter: 
peyse the pleasure. 2602 T, Fitznernert Afol. 9a, With 
the shewe of some plausible seruice, to counterpeyse the 
offences he had committed. 

B. 3586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (r594) 58 Even 
the pestis worldly happines is counterpoised with evill. 
1607 WALKINGTON Of¢. Glass x. (1664) 117 Their rare Quali- 
ties..do more than counterpoize this Natural fault. ¢2630 
Rispon Surv. Devon (1714) 1.67 Let my Labour counter- 
poise your Patience, 1738 Firupinc Conversation Wks. 
1784 IX. 379 A weakness which may counterpoise this 
merit. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. I. 345 [More] had at- 
tempted to counterpoise the attack upon the church by 
destroying the unhappy protestants. 

+8. zztr. To be eqniponderant, act as a counter- 
balance (to, wéth, against). Obs. 

a. ¢2430 Lypa. Bovkas 1, x. (1544) 22a, If any sorowe or 
mischiefs unrecured May count ce to that I hauc in- 
dured. 152: Fisner Wés.1 (876) 321 Yf all these so many 
testymonyes.. shall not counterpease agaynst one frere. 
1g6x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. iv. 201 Such a Ditter- 
nesse of sorrow..as may in balaunce counterpaise with the 
trust of pardon. " . 

4. trans. To bring into or keep in a. state of 


equilibrium. 4, and jig. . 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 735 Whiche is a thing full ne- 
cessaire To counterpeise the balaunce. 1575 Turnerv. 
Venerie 92 My doctor brings his drugs to counterpaise all 
quarrels, x623~-gr Burton Anat. Afel. m. iv. 1. 1.’ (2651) 
639 This makes us happy, counterpoising our hearts in all 
miscric. 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. 74 No man 
can imagine how the parts of the Earth about the Center 
should alwayes be equally counterpoyzed. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sete v. § 290 The exquisite compensation of 
this grand machine, the atmosphere. It is exquisitely and 
wonderfully counterpoised. ae 

5. a. To weigh (a thing). wtf, i.e. against 
(another), .in order to ascertain their relative 
values,“ -° 2a eee ae ee 

1685 Cotton tr. Montaigue (1877) I. 75° He renders him- 
self unworthy of it who.will counterpoise.its cost with its 
fruit. 2795 Sourmey Yoax of Ave vit. 498,Who in the 
deceitful scales Of worldly wisdom, dare to counterpoise 
The right with the expedient. . ' 

., tb. To weigh mentally; to balance opposite 
considerations in, oné’s mind; ‘to consider or 
ponder carefully. Also adsol. Obs. . - 

€%477 Caxton Fason 113b, And after [she] began to 
think and contrepeyse in her -mynde in dyuerce maners. 
e500 Se. Poem Heraldry 191 in Q. Elis. Acad, 100 Quha 
will study his wittis, and conterpace The hic planctis, and 
Signis of the aire. 1685 Gracian’s Courtiers Orac, 300 He 
acts with circumspection. - He is a Janus in counterpoising, 
andan Argusin discerning, - — - ae ee aa 

Hence Cowhterpoisedpf/a.; Cou'nterpois- 
ing vbl, sb, and gol.a, oo. ee 
61499 Caxton ‘Yasox 72 Nomore seche weyes’so contre- 
peace . > 2625 K, Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis ut. xviii; 208 

eld firme ‘with a_counter-poised weight. - x653- Rouse 
Myst. Marr. .316 The soul is kept.in-an evenness .. by 


reason of the cnathen PEt Gsbop) vis Gone 1836 J. Tay-. 


tor Phys. Th, another Life (1857) 189 Some counterpoised 
statements.- 2878 ',. Harnison. in. Morts. Rev. Nov, jor 


- The doctrine of right becomes. .2 network of. qualifications, 


counterpoising dutics, and compensations, __ 


COUNTER-POTENCE. 


Counterpoi'son, cou'nter-poi:son. arch. 
Also 6 conter-, contre-. [a.-. contrepoison (H. 
Estienne 1539); cf. It. contraveleno, med.L. con- 
travenénunt, and see COUNTER- 10a, 9.] 

.L, A medicine that counteracts the influence of 
a poison; an antidote. : : : 

x78 Lyte Dodoens 1. \xxxvii, 266 They mengle the floures 
«In conterpoysons & medicines that are ‘made to expell 
poyson. 1597 Gerarve Herbal u, xxi. (1633) 269 They .. 
are mixed _in Counter poysons as Tracle,-Mythridate, and 
such like Compositions. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1, 14 
A soveraigne counterpoison and remedie against all venim. ~ 
1678 J. Pritirs Tavernier's Trav. ui. i. 100 He sent me.. 
a Case of Medicaments and Counter-poysons. 

Jig. 1848 Veron (é7t/e), An Holsom Antidotus or counter- 

joysen agaynst the pestilent heresye and sect of <na- 

aptistes, ax603 T. Cartwricnt Confut. Rhem. N. T. . 
(168) 449 Unlesse by the counterpoyson of the word of God 
hee vomit it outagaine. 1656 CowLey Pind. Odes, To Dr. 
Scarborough, & Med’cine and a Counter-poyson to the 


Age. ; 
b. attrib. : 

1629 J. Parxixson Parad. xxvi. 216 Aconitunt saluti- 
Jerum..in English..eyther wholsome Helmet flower, or 
counterpoison Monkes hood. 636 James Jter Lanc. 328 
Y¢ rich prizd hornes Of counter-poyson sea-fish unicornes. 

2. An opposite poison. ss 

1989 W. Bucuan Dom. Med. (ed. 11) 473 The vulgar 
notion, that every poison is cured by some counter-poison, 
as a specific, has done much hurt. 1832 Soutney fist. 
Penins. War UE. 102 The men whose heart .. revolted 
against intolerance .. were themselves infected with the 
counterpoison of French philosophy. 

Counter-poile. [Counrrn-6.] The oppo- 
site pole. : 
1839 De Quincey Rom. Afeals Wks. 1863 III. 267 This 
*prandium’..was taken standing..the very counter-pole to 
the luxurious posture of dinner. 1840 — Style 1. (1860) 197 

It offers the direct counterpole to the French style. 

Counter-po'nderant, a. xouce-wd. [Covn- 
TER- 3; as if f..a L. contra-ponderare to weight 
against.] Counter-weighing, counter-balancing. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 28 The equipoise of the 
system required a counter-ponderant continent in the south- 
ern ocean, 

Counter-pond, -post: see CouNTER-. 

+Counterpo'ne, v. Obs. rare. [f. CountER- 
I + L. ponére to place : cf. CoNTRAPONE, -POSE.] 
trans. To place against, set in opposition Zo. 

1629 Maspe tr. Fonscca’s Dev. Contempt. 45 Christ..doth 
counterpone his authoritie to that of the Law-giuers. 

+Counterpony, a Her. Obs. [CountER- 
14.] =CouNnrTER-coMPONY. * : 

x61z [see CounTER-CHECKY], : 

+ Counterportraiture. Ods. [Counrrr- 
Sb: cf. counterfeit, counterfigure.| = Couxter- 
PART 3. Cf. couznter-likeness. 

x6gr E. Taytor tr. Behanen's Theos. Philos. 349 His Copy 

uuntexportraiture. ; : 

Counterpose .(kauntompdu'z), v. rare. [f. 
CountEr- 1 + -gose, alter L. contraponére: see 
ConTRAPONE, -POSE. ] i 

L. trans. = COoNnTRAPOSE. 

1657 S. W. Schism Disp. 64 To points which they ac- 
counted fundamental, I counterpos'd. .suchas they esteemed 
not-fundamental. 1665 J. Serjeant Sure-footing 62 When 
two Causes are counterpos’d. 1871 Eance Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 580 Sentences .. in which the infinitive-regnant 
with ‘to’ stands counterposed with our flexional infinitive. 
42. Blending Countenroise and ConrraPose 
in form and sense. . 

1594 Biunvevit Evere. vir, xxvi. (ed. 7) 688 The North 
oad of the Needle. .would alwaies decline downward if it 

e not otherwise counterposed or letted. 1637 R. Bartz 
Lett, § Fruls. (1841) 1. 35 To counterpose this policy the 
other party resolved to draw up a formall complaint. 

Hence Cou'nter-po'sed 241, a. Her. ‘Placed 
opposite to each other,’ Robson Brit, Herald 1830, 

ounterposi‘tion. - [n. of action f. as prec. ; 
see also COUNTER- 6,9.) _ ot 
+1. Opposition, Contraposirion. Obs. : 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exant. Wits (1616) 117 The much 
cold of the countrey calleth backe the naturall heat inward 
by counterposition, ‘ ogee aes 
72. opposite or contrary position. [Coun- 
TER- Q. 

.186x F. Hath in Frud, Asiat, Soc,’ Bengal 4 To substan- 
tiate the counter-position to that which I take. : 

Counter-po'tencé, -po'tency, « Her. 
[=F contre-potencé + see CountER- 14, In English 
the final -é appears sometimes treated.as an Eng- 
lish -e mute.] Having the figures called ‘ potents’ 
(shaped like the heads of crutches) arranged as in 
-COUNTER-VAIR, ” ane ee 

1572, Bossewetu Armoric ut. 35 Beareth Sable, 2° Bende 
Argent, with-twoo double Cotizes, Potences and Counter- 
potences of three peces d'Or. 61x Cotan., Contrepotencé, 
counterpotencie (a tearme of Blason), 1823 Crass Techit. 
Dict., Counter-potencé : Py ee he 
_So,Counter-potence 5d. rare; -Countex-potent 
a. (sb.); applied esp. to a ‘fur’ in which the po- 
tents are arranged as in COUNTER-vaIR. =: * 

x6x0 -Guntim Her. 1. iv..15, I hold it_better blazoned 
Potent counterpotent for. the resemblance it hath to the 
heads of :crowches., 1729-5x Cuampers Cycl., Counter 
Potent. .by the French ‘heralds called contse-potencdé. -'1830 
Ronson Brit. Herald Ul, s.v., Counter-potent..is classed 
with the furs, but composed of picces representing the tops 


COUNTER-PRESSURE. 


of crutches, 1864 Bouren. Herald: Hist. § Pop. iv. (ed. 3) 
20 Potent and Counter Potent are always argent and azure. 
Lbid. xiv.158, I give the shield of Champagne in order 
to show more clearly the field of the shield between the 
counter-potences of the cotises. 1868 Cussans Her. iii. 53. 

Counterpoyne, obs. f. COUNTER-PANE. 

Counter-practice, -pray, -preach, -prick, 
-principle, etc. : see COUNTER-. 

‘Counter -pre:ssure.  [Counter- 3, 6.] 
Opposite or contrary pressure. 

‘165x Honses Leviath. 1. i. 3 A resistance, or counter- 
pressure. 1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans, LXXVIL 419 The 
pressure being much greater on the external surface than 
the counter-pressure from within. 18g2-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 
ae 1040/2 Uhe counter-pressure of the atmosphere in the 
thorax. 

+ Cownter-pritce. Oss. [A literal rendering 
of Gr. dvri-Avrpov in 1 Tim. ii, 6,] A ransom. 

167x Fraven Jount., of Life vii. z9 A Ransom or a 
Counterprice. 1675 Brooxs Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V.67 The 
word. .properly signifieth a counter-price, when one doth 
undergo in the room of another that which he should have 
undergone in his.own person, a@zgx4 M. Henry Wes. 
(1833) I. z7 To be a ‘ransom’ for them, a counter-price, 

Hence + Counterpri‘ceable @., capable of being 
& counterprice or ransom. 

ax64x Be, Mountacu Acts § A/on. (1642) 26 That bloud 
-. was avriiwpoy Ket dvrdgov, countervailable, and coun- 
ig eer -to purchase in ten thousand worlds. 

‘ Counter-process, -project, -proportion, 
eproposal, etc,; see CountER-. 

+ Countez-pro‘fiit, v. Obs. 
trans. To counterbalance with pro: 

3649 BuTHE Eng. Improv. Inipr, (1653) 11x Thy land. .shal 
both Soard so Timely, & so Richly, as it shall counter- 
profit all thy prejudice. 

Cou:nter-proo:f, sb. [Counrzer- 9, 8.] 

+1. Proof on the other side or to the contrary. 

(Might be written as two words.) 

26:0 Guinum Heraldry im. xx. 162 [He] had a suspicion 
of the Fidelitie of his wife. .vntill he was driven by counter. 
proofe to acknowledge his causlesse suspicion. 

2. (See quote.) ee 

3727-St Cuampers Cyct., Counter-proo/, in rolling-press 
Fi eg a print taken off from another fresh printed ; 
which, by ig passed thro’ the press, gives the figure of 
the former, but inverted, — [see CouNTERPROVE 2]. 1874 

Proof (against 


[oer 1.] 
ft. 


in Knicut Dict, Mech, 
+Counter-proof, ¢. Obs. 
something). 

1 Hernicn Hesfer., Chr, Milit, A man prepar’d 
against all ills. .counter-proofe against the farms mis-haps, 

Counter-prophet : see CouNTER- 10 b. 
Counterpro’ve, v. Also$-proove. [Coun- 
TER- 1; cf. also COUNTERPROOF.] 

+L. évans. To bring proof contrary to; to dis- 
prove, Obs, ; 

1679 Trials of Green, Berry, etc. 51 The woman was 
willing..to have counterproved the Evidence. 

2. to take a counter-proof of; see CounTER- 
PROOF 2. 

1727~5t_ CHAMBERS Cyci, s.v. Counter-proof, To counters 
prove is also to pass a design in black lead, or red chalk, 
through the press, after having moistened with a sponge... 
the paper on tvhich the counter-proof is to be taken. 
‘Cownter-puff, sd. vare.. [CounTER- 3, 6.] 
A puff in the opposite direction, a contrary puff, 

1606 SvivesTeR Du Bartas u. wu. Fathers 246 The lofty 
Piney that’s shaken to and fro With counterpufs of sundry 
Winds. 

+Counter-puff, v. Oss. rare. [Counter- 1.] 
tvans. To, puff against; to issue a counterblast to. 
1658 CrrveLann Gex. Poents (1677) 142 Thus I have en- 
treated Patience of my self to Counterpuff your Pamphlet, 

Counter-pull, etc.: see CounrER-. : 

Cou:ntex-punch. [Counrsr-8.] (See quot.) ° 

x87q Kuicnr Dict. Mech., Counterpunch (Chasing), one 
which supports the metal beneath while the hammer is ap- 
plied above. 

+ Cownter-pu:sh, sb. Obs. rare. [Counter- 
,6.] .A push or thrust from the opposite side, 

1600 “HoLtanp Livy (1659) 39 4 counterpush that quite 
pierced their targets. : 

+ Counter-pu'sh, v. Obs. rare.- [CounTER- 
x.] | ans. To push or thrust against ; to oppose 


P' os to, * 

¢161x SyLvester Du Bartas un. 1. iv.g61,The Towns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to counter-push their foe. 

Counter-quarte (Fencing): see CouNTER's).5- 
*Counter-quartered, ¢, Her. [Counver-14:] 
.L. Of a charge (such“as a cross) : Borne counter- 
changed upon a field“quarterly.- = 

xg6z Lewcn. Avmorie (379) 30° He bereth, Sable, and 
Argent quartered, a playne Crosse counterquartered: ofthe 
fielde, 1986 Finny Blaz, Gentri¢c 2oz Quarterly argent and 
blewe a fesse counterquartered, wt tt es, 
+2:. Of: an::escutcheon :' Quarterly, avith ; each 

Dad a? 8 Ce 


quarter also _quartéred. 


Counter-qua‘rterly, 4. Her. '=prec 
In mod. Dicts"” . . rap ea SRS 
-Cownter-que:stion, sd. [Couxrter-3.] -A 
question. in reply to another question, a question - 
asked by the person questioned. : are oe: 
+ 1864 Pussy Lect. Danie? ii. ja They try to escape from 

this broad question under cover of the dust of other counter. * 
questions... 1876 G. Mrrenitx Beauch. Career xii, 88 The. 
counterquestion was.a fair xetort.- ” s 
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Counter-que'stion, v. [Counrzn-1.] ‘Io 
put a question in reply to a question. Ilence 
Counter-questioning v/. 5). 

1864. Bowen Logic vii. 216 The Cornutus and Crocodilinus 
of the ancients .. were. .sophisms of counter-questioning. 
1877 Athenzunt 6 Oct. 430/3 The antagonism of counter: 
questionings. 7 ee 

Counter-quip, -radiation: see Counrer.. 

Counter-raguled, -raguly, -rampant, -ve- 
flected, Her.: see CounrEn- 14. 

Counter-reason, -refer, -reform, -religion, 
etc, ;.see COUNTER-. 

Cownter-reforma'tion. [CountEeR-4.] A 
reformation following on, and running counter to, 
another; applied in “ist, to the movement in the 
Church of Rome which followed on the Protestant 
Reformation, 

1840 Mrs. Austin Ranke's Hist. Popes v. iv, (heading)(1866) 
Il. 25 Beginning of the Counter-reformation in Germany. 
Lbid. 11. 92 From this time the Counter-reformation began 
throughout all the Archducal territory. 1889 A. W. Waro 
Counter-Reform., Pref., Itis not always easy to define the 
correct use of even so well-worn a phrase as ‘the Counter- 
Reformation’, x890 M. Warre tr. Déllinger's Stud. 
Europ. Hist. 88 In Bavaria the counter-reformation was 
accomplished under William V. 

+ Counter-resistance. Ots. [Counren- 
2.] Active resistance by a force or motion in the 
opposite direction (as distinct from that due to 
inertia or friction). 

169x T. H{are] Acc. New J/nvent. 127 Of the proportion 
of the counter-resistance of winds or tides. 

Counter-restoration, -retreat: sec Coun- 
TER-. : 

Cownter-revolu-tion. [Counrsn- 4] A 
revolution opposed to a previous revolution or 
reversing its results. 

1793 Gouv. Morais in Sparks Lee § Writ. (1832) II. 388 
A very large portion of the people are disposed to a counter 
revolution. x8s5 Macauray 7st, Eng. 111. x80 Whe effect 
of such a counterrevolution would be. .that William would 
sink into insignificance. 1890 Saintspury in New Rev. 
Feb, 138 A real ¢ counter-revolution may have effected itself 
in their opinions, bn 

So Countex-xevolu'tionary 2., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a counter-revolution ; Counter- 
revolu-tionist, one who takes part in a counter- 
revolution ; Cou:nter-revolu‘tionize v., to subject 
to a counter-revolution. : 

179 Gouv. Morass in Sparks Life § Writ. (1832) IL. 144 
To the troops mentioned are added by the counter revolu- 
tionists 15,000 Hessians, x8r5 W. Tayor in A/onthly Rev. 
LXXVILE. 473 To impress on public opinion a counter-revo- 
lutionary tendency. 187 Sourney Hist, Penins. War Il. 


306 He should march against it with equal activity, whether 
revolutionized or counter-revolutionized. 1844 STANLEY 


Arnold (1858) II. viii. 55 The counter-revolutionists had 

gained the ascendancy. 1849 Grote Greece u. lvi. (1862) 
. 88 The oligarchical party..promised them a counter- 

revolutionary movement. . 

Counter-riposte. Fencing. 

vriposte: see COUNTER sb.5] 

tiposte delivered, still on the lunge, after parry- 
ing the adversary’s first riposte. Also, sometimes, 
a counter followed by a riposte. 

1889 W. H. Potock, ete. Hexcing (Badm. Libr.) iv. 86 
The fencer whose attack has been defeated, and who has 
in turn parried the riposte, can deliver the counter-riposte. 
«A thrust delivered after parrying the counter-riposte is 
called a second counter-riposte. 

“+ Gou'nter-ro:ll, sd. Os. Also 7 -rolle, 
-roule, conterrol. [a.. obs. Fr. contrerolle ‘the 
copie of a roll (of accounts, etc.), a paralell of 
the same qualitie and content with th’ originall’ 

Cotgr.), corresp. to med.L. contrarotulius: see 
ContRron and Counter- 8.] 

Acopy of a roll or document, kept for purposes 
of checking : cf. CorTROLLER I. 

2613 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636)244 The Sherifes shall haue 
Conterrols with the Coroners, as well of their Appeales, as 
of enquests of Attachments, 1863 H. Cox Jusizt. m1. vii. 
683 The officer..was to reside at the Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, and to have a counter-roll of all things pertaining 
to the said receipt. 

- by. fg. A list, catalogue. (Cf Rotz.)  . 

+ 1603 Frorio JZontaigne mt. ii. (2632) 45x A Counter-roule 
of divers and variable accidents. —- 

ut Counter-roll; v;!- Early form of Contror v. 

Cow nter-ro:ll, 2.2 [Counter-1.] zr. To 
roll in the opposite direction. © * 23 oe 
~ 1850 Mars. Browmne Poems Iz 210 Spiritual: thunders .. 
did. .o’er him rol! and counter-roll. ' 
-+Counterrolment. Ods. [f Counzer- 
Rott v1] The entering ina CountER-RoLL: ~ 

2598 W. Lamparps' Office of Auienations.in Bacon's Wks. 
(778) IL, 409 This present: manner of exercising: this: office 
hath many testimonies, interchangeable warrants, and.coun- 
ferrolments. . -! a) ge te ea 

:Couwntex-round. 427. ?.0bs...[ad..F. éon- 
trevonde, in It. contrarondo, -f.' contre-,-contra~ 
‘against; acting as a checke on +F. vonde; It: rondo, 


[Fr. contre- 


“yonda, a military: ‘ round:’.]-“A- patrol. of officers 


-to- inspect.oricheck, the: rounds ;:-also “cover. the- 
body of officers-going on-this daty.— =~ 7-7 <7 
"3890 Sin J. Smvrn Disc. Weapons xx ivb; To understand: 


‘COUNTER-SCRIPT. 


the orders of watches, bodies of watches, centinells, rounds, 
and counterrounds. xs99 Minsnuv Pleas. Dial. Sp. & Eng. 
(x62) 63 There is newes of the enemy & therefore needfull 
«. that the round & counterround may goe uery thicke. 
3644 Mitton Azcof. (Arb.) 65 To walk the round and 
counter-round with his fellow inspectors. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Counter-round, a body of officers going to visit, and 
inspect the rounds. 

Cow nter-run, » [Counren- 1.] To mn 
back or in the opposite direction. 

_ 1726 Dz Vou //ist. Devils, xi. (1840) 154 He [the Devil] 
is like a hunted fox, curveting and counter-running to avoid 
his being pursued. 

Counter-sale: see CounrEn- 4. 

Counter-sa‘lient, a. Her. Also 7-8 -saliant, 
8 -sailiant. [Couxrer- 14.] Said of two animals 
bome as charges: Salient in opposite directions. 

1610 Guitum Heradiry wm. xvi. 147 Two Reynards, 
Countersaliant in Hend. (1766 Porxy Heraldry v. 165 Two 
Yoxes countersailant. 1882 Cussans Her. vi. go Counter- 
salient: Two Animals leaping—one in Bend, the other in 
Bend-sinister, 

+ Cou:ntersalue’, v. Sc. Obs. In6 conter-. 
[f. Counten- 1+ Sauve to salute] rans. To 
salute in return. 

1560 Rotuann Crt, Venus n. 39 He saluist thame on his 
best wayis..In gentill wise thay him contersalued, 

+Countersay’, v. Obs. Also 4 countre- 
segge, [f Counrer- 1 + Say uJ] dans. To 
contradict, gainsay. 

4393 Lance. P. PLC. xu. 224 Ich countresegge pe nat. 
1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 11. 144b, Desire that counter- 
sayeth the duty, honor, and reputation of my state. 

Hence + Countersay’ing vé/. sb., contradiction. 

ms8x Marpuck Bh. of Notes 7531 Our Lord himselfe wept 
for Lazarus..And Christ saith..to the woman whose sonne 
was dead, Weepe not. Which counter saieng Paule recon- 
cileth. 1387 Gotpinc De Mornay xxxiii. 537 What practises, 
what wiles, what countersayings, what inforcements. 

Cow'nter-scaile. [Counter- 8: cf. Coun- 
NERBALANCE.] The opposite scale (of the 
balance) 3 /g. in quots. 

c1648 Howutt Let? 1.1. viii, To compare their University 
[Leyden] to yours (Oxford), were to cast New-Inne in 
counterscale with Christ-Church Colledge. 1847 De Quincey 
Sf. ALi, Nun Wks, 1863 111, 4 This little inevitable wreck, 
when placed in the counter scale to the magnificent pur- 
chase of eternal idleness. [Here prob. Counter aaj} 

Counter-scalloped (-skexlgpt). Her. (See 

uot. 

a :) Rosson Brit. Herald IN. Counter-scallopée, or 
wseatleer, covered with escallop-shells, laid like the scales 
of fish ., ench row being so placed that every escallop may 
overlay part of two, or appear to come from the two above 
it. 

Counterscarp (kaucntasskisp), sb. Forms: 6~ 
7counterscarf(e, (6 -scharfe, 7 -scarph, -skarfe, 
contrescarp(e, contrascarpe), 6-9 counter- 
scarpe, 6—- counterscarp. [ad. F. contrescarpe 
(in Rabelais 1550), ad. It. contrascarpa, f. contra- 
great + scarpa Slope of a wall, etc,, Scanp.) 

. Lortif. The outer wall or slope of the ditch, 
which supports the covered way; sometimes ex- 
tended to include the covered way and glacis. 

157x Dicces Pantom, 1. xxv, Hb, Scaling laders that 
shall reache from the brym of the ditch or edge of the 
counterscarfe, to the top of the wal or curtein. 1618 Bouton 
Florus u. xviii. (1636) 152 Scipio. .hemming them round 
within trench and counterscarph. 19704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v., By this term is often understood, the whole 
Covertway with its Parapet and Glacis, And so it is to be 
understood, when ’tis said The Enemy lodged themselves 
on the Counterscarp. 1709 Steere Tatler No. 41 ? 9 
General Schuylemburgh had made a Lodgment on the 
Counterscarp of the Tenaille. 1844 H. H. Witson Sit. 
India IY1. 196 The trenches were., brought close to the 
counterscarp of the ditch, 

2, cransf. and fig. 

2618 Crooxe Body of Man 61 The fleshy Membrane as an 
avant Mure or inward counter-scarfe, is ordained as a secret 
defence. x6s0 Butwer Anthropomet. xi, (1653) 182 De- 
fended by the counter skarfe of the lips. 1774 PRNNANT 
Tour Scot. in 1772, 27 A secure counterscarp from the rage 
of the Sea. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life 1. vii. (1862) ti Bastions 
and counterscarps of clipped yew and variegated holly. 

8. attrib. 

1670 Brooxs HAs, (x867) VI. 
1828 J. M. Spearman 277i. 
scarpe revétements, 
‘Hence Counterscaxp v. ¢vas., to provide or 
defend with a counterscarp: also jig. 

x6rx Fronio, Contrascarpare, to counterskarfe. 1648 tr. 

Senaul’s Par. Fob-392 Rocks] counter-skarfed and encom- 
passed with Praecipices. . 
, Counter-sconce: see COUNTER- 13. ; 
‘+ Comntersco're, v. Obs, [CouNTER- 1.] 
trans: Toxun wp or make a score against ; to-rival. 
“3577 Sranvnusst Descr. Evel. in Holinshed VI.28 Leaving 
behind ‘him’ a monument, rather by his, posteritie to be 
woondered, than possibli¢ by anie.span. living to be counter- 
Scored. =- : i . 


ee Cow nter-scout.. Obs. [CountER- 3 b.].A 
scout of the opposite side. 
+ x6ax G. Sanpys Ovid's jiZet. xut 
4 counter-scout, surpris U 
:Cownter-script..zare.. [Counrer- 8.] The 
counterpart or duplicate of a writing.. 
-* 3888 M.D. Davis- Heb». Deeds. Eng. Fews 103 Having 
: lost the counter-script, Munser makes this declaration... 


76 The counter-scarf towers. 
runner (ed. 2) 353 Counters 


(3626) 262,.1 Dolon,.then 


COUNTER-SCUFFLE. 


+Cownter-scu:file. Ols. (Counren-"11.] A 
scuffle between opposing parties or persons. (Some- 
times, humorously, a scuffle in the Counter prison.) 

1628 R: S. (¢it/e), The Counter.Scufile, whereunto is added 
the Counter Ratt. 1656 Artif, Handsout.'154 What fierce 
conflicts and counter-scuffles have been among people of 
yarious minds. @ 1674 Crarennon “fist. Reb. 1x. (1703) 
IL. 540 The Counter-scuffle at Petherton-Bridge, when two 
of his own Parties..fought with each other, 1682 N. O. 
Boileau's Luirin.w. Argt. 30 This Counter-Scuffle, I dare 
stand in’t, The Goddess Discord had a hand in’t. 

“So } Counter-sow'fler, one who engages in a 
counter-scuffle ; a competitor. 

1672 Woop Life (1848) 37 0/0, The Mertonian counter- 
scufflers. .tug as hard for a postmaster’s place as commons. 

+ Couwnter-sea:. Olds. [Counrer- 3,6.] A 
sea running against the course of a ship, or against 
another sea or current. 

1599 Hakvuyvr Voy. 11.11. 130 We met with a countersea 
out of the North boord, and the last voyage in this very 
place we had the countersea out of the South, being very 
calme weather. 16x0 Hottaxp Camden's Brit, 11. 60 [The 
Ivish Sea] rageth all the yeere long with surging billowes 
and counter seas. 

+ Cou'nter-seail, sd. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. OF. 
contre-seel (1256 in Joinville) : cf. Counrer- 8.] 

a. A smaller seal impressed upon the reverse 
of a main seal, to give additional security or 
sanction. b. The reverse side or part of a seal. 

16rr Sreep //ist. Gt, Brit. 1x» xxiv. § 176 To stampe his 
owne Armes both in their great and Counter-Seale, 1677 
F, Sanprorp Geneal. Hist. Eng. 73 Upon this Counterseal 
Richard is represented on Horsback. 1864 BouteLu 
Heraldry Hist. § Pop. xxiv. § 1 (ed, 3) 398 In taking these 
impressions ; two dies or matrices..were employed; these 
were severally called the Seaf and Counter-Sead, 

+Coumter-sea‘l, v. Ods. [See prec. and 
Counrer- !.] ¢rans. To seal with an additional 
seal by way of sanction or further security: cf. 
CounTERSIGN. 

1607 SHAKS. Cor. v. iii. 205 You shall beare A better wit- 
nesse backe then words, which we On like conditions, will 
haue Counter-seal'd. : 

Counter-seconde (Fencing): see COUNTER 5h.5 

Countersect (kauntassekt), 7 sare. [f. 
Counter- 14+. secdre, sect- to cut: after zter- 
sect.] trans. To intersect crosswise; to cut across, 
or in cross divisions, 

1856 Srancey Siwai & Pal. i, (1858) 87 The valley of the 
’Arabah, countersected by its hundred watercourses. 1857 
— Lect, Ecct, Hist. \xxii, Characters and principles which 
underlie and countersect the artificial distinctions on the 
surface of controversy. 

Cou:nter-secu‘re, v. [Counrer- 1,] 

1. trans. To secure (any one) against the risk 
which he incurs by becoming security for another : 
usually done by, or on behalf of, the latter. 

1667 Perys Diary 10 Mar., The King of France offers, for 
security herein, that the King of England shall be bond for 
him, and that he will counter-secure the King of England 
with Amsterdam. 1700 in Picton L'pool Afunic. Rec. (1883) 
I. 304 A certain summe of money. .for w™ they are to be 
counter-secured out of y° town’s revenue. 1785 Burke Sf. 
Natob Arcot's Debts Wks. IV. 278 When a..money dealer, 
becomes security for any native pecs, the course is, for the 
native prince to countersecure the money dealer, by making 
over to him in mortgage a portion of his territory. 

2. To give additional security to, on which to fall 
back should the primary security be insufficient. 
(The object of the verb may be the original 
security or the party giving it.) 

2796 Burne Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 152 The chancellor 

f the exchequer of that day, Montagu. .counter-securing 
the state by the appearance of the city with the Lord Mayor 
of London by his ‘side.““i797 {did tii, ibid. 300 You are 
giving that pledge from the throne, and engaging parlia- 
ment to'counter-secure it. _ , See oe 

Counter-secu'rity. [Counrer- 5.]- Secu- 
rity given in return or exchange; security given 
to any one to cover his risk in becoming surety. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Wii. (1739) 204 Too 
much countersecurity from the King to the pevnle, 1s like 
so many’ Covenants in Marriage, that-make ‘room’ for 
jealousy. zg00 in Picton L'fool Music. Rec. (1883) I. 304 
‘A summe..for wet .y® Corporacion shall; give counter. 
security to y° persons who are, bound for y®same, 2706 
PuittiPs (ed, Kersey), Counter-security, security given to a 
Party, that has enter'd into Bonds, or other Obligations for 


another, ~* 
Cownterse:nse. [ad. F. contreseins, f, contre 


= against + ses sense.] An interpretation or 
meaning opposed to the true sense... ane 

1645 Mutton’ Tefrach. Wks. (1847) 191/r' Herein ‘the 
countersense of our divines to. me..seems admirable ; who 
teach that.God gave this as a merciful Jaw, not for man 
whom he here names... but for the wife whom he names not.’ 
1645 Howett Let#. (1650) I. 46x There are‘some words 
now in French which are turned to a countersense 5 as we usc 
the Dutch word cyané: in‘English to be well-disposed, which 
in the original signifieth to be sick. 1789 P. Smytir tre 
Aldrich's grt’ Oe) 46 Though since.reformed by.a 


modern artist..too much in countersense. ee ay 
:.b..The: co-existence of: opposite ..senses «in the 
same word. -_ os 
‘2884 C, AveLin Contemp, Rev-Apr. 500 The distppeatanes 
of countersense, admits of being lexicographically traced. . 

Counter-septime (/ezcing): see CountER 50.5 

Couriter-service::.see COUNTER- 5e -+s.-- +t 
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[Counterset, a frequent :misprint or misreading 
in 15-16th c. for counterfet, COUNTERFEIT.] — * | 

Countershaft .(kawntazfaft). Afech, [Coun- 
rER- 8] : An intermediate shaft driven from a 
main shaft for giving motion to a’particular ma- 
chine, “ "* : pant 

1864 in Wester. 1870 R. M. Fercuson £lectr.264 Both 
armatures are driven..by belts from the same countershaft. 
1880 Spencer in Proc. Just. Mech. Eng. 515 Nearly all 
mules are now driven by counter-shafts. ‘ 

So Cow ntersha:fting. : 

1885 Law Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 359 The mode of fixin 
main and counter shafting. 

+ Countershape. 
S8b.j =CouNTERFIGURE. 

1587 GoLpinc De Mornay vi. 74 A_verie Image and 
countershape of the power. from whence.it proceedeth. 

+ Cou‘ntershock, sb. Obs. [CountEr- 6.] A 
return shock, a recoil. 

161x FLorio, Contraurto, a countershocke, 

Hence Cou‘ntershock v. 

1611 FLorio, Contraurtare, to countershocke, 

Counter-shine, -shout, -side, -siege: see 
CountvER-. 

Countersign (kawnteisain), sé. [a. OF. 
contresigne, ad. It. contraseguo ‘a counter token or 
signe’ (Florio) : cf. CouNTER- 5.] 

I. A sign or signal used in reply to another sign ; 
spec. a private signal, usually a word, given or to 
be given to a soldier on guard by any one entitled 


to pass; a watchword, pass-word. 

1598 Barret Thcor. Warres w. ii. 106 He ought to have 
a different countersigne, that when he returnes, he may be 
knowne thereby, 1670 Cotton Esferion 1. Iv. 149 If it had 
been thought of, to have answer'd her Signal by the usual 
countersign [the Gally] had infallibly been taken. 17 
Suerwwan Pizarro v. i, We are near our outposts, and the 
word we heard just now wasthe countersign, 1827 HARDMAN 
Waterloo 6 ‘Advance, patrole, and give the Countersign to 
me’. ‘The Countersign is London’. 1847 Infantry Man, 
(1854) 103 When a sentry is posted, the Countersign only is 
given him. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Jystics (1860) I. 144 We 
who sigh for reform. .have our secret communications. our 
signs and counter-signs, : 

. A special sign or mark put on something 
for the purpose of authentication, identification, 
or reference; = COUNTERMARK. 

1sgx Garrard Art lVarve 67 It is necessary his ensigne 
have certain special countersignes and markes. 1662 
Evetyn Chalcogr, By, Baccio Baldini his works, and 
countersign. x84z Manninc Sezm. (1848) I. vii. gt The 
character which was upon them was a legible countersign 
of their claim to be His servants. ¥ 

+3. A token in return. Ods. 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay’s Argenis 156 Radirobanes:. 
King of Sardinia. .doth send this countersigne of contracted 
hospitality to thee Meleander, King of Sicily. 

Countersign (kawntersai'n), v.  [ad. F. con- 
tresigner (1415 in Hatzfeld), in It. contvasegnuare 
“to countermarke’ (Florio) : cf. Counter: 1.} 

1. ¢vans. To sign (a document) opposite to, 
alongside of, or in addition to, another signature ; 
to add one’s signatureto (a document already signed 
by another) for authentication or confirmation. 

(x6xx Cotar. has contresignerto subsigne.]_ 1696 Pincers, 
Countersign, to sign a Patent or Order of a Superior, in 
quality of a Secretary, to render it more Authentic, @2714 
in Somers 7yacts II. 99.He..had a Warrant granted him, 
and countersigned by, the Secretary at War. 1806 Grecory 
Diet. Arts & Sc. 1.446 Charters are signed by the king, 
and countersigned bya secrctary of state or lord chancellor. 
1882, Pesopy Ang. Yournalisue viii. 62 He broughtan action 
against the Secretary of State-who had countersigned the 
warrant for his arrest. st : i ' 

b. fig. To confirm, sanction, ratify. 

1840: DE Quincey Séyle ut. Wks. 1862 X. 232 What he 
founded upon a review of two nations and two literatures we 
may now countersign by an experience of eight or nine. 
1871 Macourr Afenr. Patmos xviii. 241 ‘Blessed are the 
dead!’ How the death-chamber belies .the utterance— 
refuses to, countersign the strange benediction! 873 I’. 
Hat. Mod. Eng. v. 153 uote; As to dictionaries, the Dean 
[Swift] writes of them, as if he supposed their contents were 
countersigned beyond the stars. , ee 

+2. To mark with.a particular-sign for -authen- 
tication, identification, or reference. Os. “'-  *- 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 37 Martine of Antwerp,.whose 
works. .were usually countersigned with M. 1665.J. Wena 
Stone-Hene (1725) 8 1f Mr. Camden hath not countersign’d 
them, then is his Draught imperfect. id. 16 Two Stones 
countersigned by. me with the Letters I I. : 

Cownter-si:gnal. [Counter- 5: .cf -F. 
contre-signal, It. contiasegnale (Florio).] A signal 


Obs. -rare. [COUNTER- 


in response to atiother signal. Pie Set 
-18:8 Topp, .Countersignat, a corresponding signal; a 
naval term. [Hence in mod. Dicts}) 9.) 1 7 
+ Countersigna-tion. Obs. vare. [f Coun- 
TERSIGN::- see -ATION.] The affixing of a mark for 
reference ; ‘see‘COUNTERSIGN $)..2. °° 80 0s 
1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725).6, I shall. .present it to 
you, -with -some other Countersignations .. for your-more 
clearly understanding thefeof..- 
Cownter-signature. _[f.- CounTan-sicy 
and, SrenarorE.] :The:action of countersigning ; 


a.signature added to another, person’s signature on- 


a document, for. authentication or confirmation ¢ 
sec. COUNTERSIGN v. 1.. Q 


sire Seiiive seas SoS A Teer os 


COUNTERSTOCK.’ 


3842 Watery in Life (2866).11. 17 ‘The’ form of couriter- 
signature.is my usualone. 1883 Bankrupicy Rules-R. 73 
For the’ purpose of his counter-signature to the order being 
written t! creon. a pa! x , 

Countersink (kaw ntoisink), sb. [f--next.] - 

1. A tool for countersinking::see the verb. |. 

3816 J. Suit Panorama Sc. 6 Art 1. 115 The head of the 
countersink is conic 3849 Weare Dict, Terms 124 
Countersinks for iron have two cutting edges forming an 
obtuse angle. — ‘ ratte eon ae eye 

2. The conical enlargement of the upper part‘of 
a hole for receiving the head of a screw‘or bolt. 
Cf. Countersunk 56: Hence countersink bit, a. bit 
for cutting a countersink. . 

1846 Worcester cites Tanner. 1869-Sir EB. J. Reep 
Shipbuild. xvii. 330 The shark is conically shaped under 
the head: in order to fit thé countersink, 1879: Cassel's 
Lech. Educ, WV. 135/42 Punching. .has..the advantage of 
giving a slight countersink, or conical form to the hole. 

Countersink (kauntessi'nk), v. . Pa. t. and 
pple. counters [CounTER-, app. in a sense 
akin to 8b, the hole being the counterpart of that 
which is to be sunk in it.] 3 

1. érans. To enlarge the upper part of (a hole or 
cavity), usually into a conical form, to receive the 
head of a screw, bolt, etc.; to bevel the edge ofa 
hole. - . 
383: J. Hottaxn Manuf. Metal 1.170 The practice of 
countersinking the holes, to receive the nail heads. 1861 
Wynter Soc. Bees 189 Counter-sinking the eyes in order 
that they may not cut the cotton. 1869 Sir'E. J, Reep 
Shipbuild. xx. 482 The holes in the plates to receive the 
bolt-heads are countersunk one-half through the plates. _” 
_2, To sink the head of (a screw, bolt, etc.) ina 
depression indde to receive it, so that it lies flush 
with the surface. = / i 

18:6 J. Smit Panorama Sc. & Art I. 70 The heads of 
the bolts must not project above the surface of the plate; 
therefore the grooves must be..wider at the top than the 
bottom, and the heads may then be countersunk. _ 1868 
Regul. & Ord. Army § 573, The horse's shoe is not to be 
grooved but simply punched, and the nails countersunk, 

Hence Cowntersinker, a tool for olanbaliorran 
=COUNTERSINK sb, 1; Cowntersinking w6/, sé. - 

(3881 Mechanic § 319 The rose or roundheaded counter- 
sinker. 1888 Daily News 25 Apr., 6/1 Countersinking 
machines, : Oe are 

Counterskarfe, obs. f. CounTERSOARP, 

Counter-skipper: see Counter 50.3 

Counterslope, sb’. [Counten- 6.] 

1. The opposite slope of a hill, a ridge, ‘etc. ; a 
slope in the opposite direction. ; - 
"1853 Tut. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav, UL. xxxit. 359 The, 
rising of a counters ope almost imperceptible to the eye. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm, 105 The counter-slope of 
this ridge is narrow. as 

2. ‘An overhanging slope; as, a wall with a 
counter-slope’ (Webster 1864).' . 

1838-46 Mauan Civil Engineering. 1 2. ' 2 

Cou:nterslo'pe,'v. [Counrzr- 1:. ef. prec.] 
trans. To slope on the opposite side (in quot., on 
the inner side). 1 Sa 

1828 J. M. Spzarman Brit, Gunner 353 In all these cases 
he bi | the revétement to be countersloped, that is, to 
have the exterior face in-a vertical plane, and the interior 
face inclined. Rete 8 : i Dat 

Counter-smile, -snarl: see CountTER-. 7 
+ Cowntex-speech, Obs: rare~'. -- [Coux- 
TER- 2.] Speaking against, contradiction ; °= 
AGAIN-SPEECH. : we Sete 

1647 H. More Song of Soul. 1. Ixxix, But t! be left free 
to doubt and counter-speech Authority is lost. . ° : 

‘Cownter-speill. {Counter- 3, 10.] A spell 


.or charm against something; a spell, to’ dissolye 


another spell. - ‘ weg ate Se aS 
1728 Swirr Poems, Want of Silver, Wise people... Affirmed 
the moon was sick, and fell ‘To cure her by a counter-spell. 
1834 Lytron Pompett 222 He muttered a rapid counterspell 
totheomen, ~ ° '” - a hak meee 
+ Counter-stand, v. Obs. rare. [CounztER- 
1.]° ‘trans. To stand ‘against, withstand; = 
AGAINSTAND. = 5 02 ot ep et ane 
3648 Hexrick Hesfer. 1. 207 Which tryes and counter- 
Stands the Shock, And ramme of time. *- BOSSE Sh a 
Counterstan:d, sb, vouce-wd. [Formed in 
imitation. of It: contvasto: cf. prec.]. Standing 
against ; resistance or withstanding. . - | 
x870 Loner. tr. Dante Inf, vii. 85 Your knowledge has no 
counterstand against her. - any ie ne . * 
“Counter-statant, -state, -statement, -sta-.. 
tute’: see CountEn-. ie ce ee as 
Counter-ste:p. [Counrer- 3, 6.] A. step 
in opposition, or in-the opposite direction. - 
1720 Mrap Pref, Disc. Plague 222 (Jod.) Such counter- - 
steps-will happen in a government, where there is too much 
of faction, and ‘too little’of publick spirit... 1722 C. Kinc 
Brit. Merch. Ul, 50 They have been making sonic little 
Counter-steps to this. --x864 Daily -Tel.28 May, A counter. 
step against the project of. compromise.: - _ 

-+ Cowntersto:ck,: Oés. [Counrsr- 8.]. That 
part of a tally retained by the payee :'see quot’ * 
1706 [see Counrerroit). “1708 J. Canpercayne Sé. Gte 
Brit. 1. 11. xiii. (1743) 123, The ‘Tally being. cloven.asunder 
. one Part thereof, called the Stock, is delivered to the Party. 
that pays the rier sc et the ‘other. part, called Counter- 
stock, or Counterfoil remains With them... 2. 22 ett tee 


COUNTERSTRENGTH. 


sCounter-stratagem, -stream, -strike : ‘see 

COUNTER. 00 7 : 

+Cownterstremgth. Ots. [Counter- 2, 
3.]'- Opposing strength or force; resistance. 

1879 Fenton Guicciard, (1618)2To make acounterstrength 
against the might of the Venetians. .he iudged it necessarie 
to allie himselfe with others, 36xx Cotar., Coutrecarrve, a 
counterstrength, opposition, resistance, defence. a 
‘ Counter-stricken, #2. pple. [Implies a. 
vb. counter-sirthe : see COUNTER-1.] Stricken by 
a-return-blow, or by repercussion of sound. 

~-1877 L. Morris Epic of Hadest. 33 The high promontories 
Resounded counter-stricken, 
+Cownter-strive, 2. Obs. rare. [Coun- 
TER- 1,] | érvans. Tostriveagainst. Hence }Coun- 
ter-stri-ver, an antagonist; +Counter-stri-ving, 
striving against, violent opposition. 

1894 Carew Tasso (1881) 100 Whence he his counter- 
Striner drawne apart, Arraisons him with this besmoothing 
art, 17ro Norris Chr. Prud. v.219 They have..many 
Counter-strivings to master, many Reluctancies to get over. 

Counterstroke (kawntosstriuk), [CountER- 
2, 3, Ob.) . 

_l. A stroke given in retum ; a counter buff. 

3596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 7 He met him with a counter- 
stroke so swift, That quite smit off his arme, 1876 J. H. 
Newman Hist. S& I. 1, ii. 53 This alliance suggested to 
Heraclius the counterstroke of allying himself, with the 
Turkish freebooters. x89 G. Mrrepitn One of eur Cong. 
x, The strokes and counterstrokes were like a play of 
quarterstaff on the sconce. 

2. =CONTRE-COUP 2. 

1786 Justamonp (¢z#/e), Essay on Counter-strokes, exclu- 
sive of the head, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Counter-stroke, 
same as Contrecoup and Counter-fissura, 

Counter-strugele, -suggestion: see Coun- 
TER-. . : 

Cowntersu:bject. Avs. [Counrmr- 12.] A 
subofdinate melody forming an essential part of a 
fugue, written agazzst, or as accompaniment to, 
the subject and answer. 

18s4- tr. Cherubini’s Counterpoint 64 In a two-part fugue 
there can be only one counter-subject, 1880 QuseLey in 
Grove Dict. Mus, I, 568 s.v, Fugue, When the countersub- 
i is introduced simultaneously with the subject at the 

eginning of a fugue, it should be looked on rather as a 
second subject, 

Countersunk (kaw ntezsyink), Ap7. a. and sb, 
[Pa. pple. of Counrersink v.] : 

A. pl. a, Said of a hole orcavity: Cut to receive 
the head: of a bolt, screw, etc, Of a bolt, screw, 
etc.: Sunk or let in so as to lie flush with the 
surface. 


“ 794 W. Fetton Carriages Gloss., Counter Sunk Bolt, a 
bolt, the head of which is let in level with the surface of the 
plate it fixes, 1863 Tytor Zarly Hist, Man. ix. 242 A 
piece of the ‘same stone imbedded, with a countersunk 
cavity. .1884 Notes Building Constr. (Rivington) 1. 357 
Countersunk rivets are those in. which the point is ham- 
mered down, while hot, flush with the surface of the plate. 


B. sb. (See quots.); = CouUNTERSINK sd. 2. Hence 


+ Counterseenk bit. Obs. . 

3994 Rieging § Seamanship I, rgx Countersunk, a hollow, 
cut iy a bit round the edge of a hole. Counter-sunk bit, 2 
bit having two cutting edges at the end, reversed to each 
other, which form an angle from the point. ¢ 1830 Rudin. 
Navig. (Weale) 112 Countersunk, the hollows in iron plates, 
&ce, which ‘are excavated by an instrument called a counter- 
sunk bitt, to receive the heads of screws or nails. 

+ Cownter-su:rety. Obs-° [CountEr- 5.] 
(See quot. and cf. CoUNTER-SEOURITY.) 


1gga HuLoet, Countresuerties, x611 CoTGR., Contrepleige, . 


a Countersuretie; one thats bound to saue a suretie harme- 
lésse. — Contrepleiger, to saue a suretie harmelesse by 
counterband, etc.; To giue him a countersuretie, or other 
securitie. 

+Countersway, sb. Obs. [CountER- 6.] 
Ani exertion of opposing force. 

2643 Mitton Divorce i. 1, By a countersway of restraint 
curbing their wild’exorbitance. 

+Countersway (kawntoiswé'), -v. Obs. 
[Counrer. 1:'cf. prec.]> zvans.'To forcibly move 
or incline to the opposite side; to counterweigh. . 

@ 1640, Jackson Creed x, xxxiy, Wks, IX. 246.Attempered 
or counterswayed by heat. 1691 Bevervey Mem, Kingd. 
Christ 9 ‘There are Two Things that seem to Countersway, 
and Incline to the Confederacy on the other.side, 1710 
Norris Chr, Prid. vi. 233 To.countersway our Concupis- 
Gente, by the more powerful weight of Divine and Heavenly 

ove... ‘ ra tga Rs ee 

Counter-swear, -synod, -tack, -taste, etc: 
see COUNTER-. ; ae $e : 


+ Cowntertail. Obs. Also-counize-, eoun- 


tir-, -taillé, -tnile, ~-tayle. [a. OF. contretaille 
the opposite half or duplicate of a tally: cf-next.] 
~ L,. The opposite half of a tally; a tally orscoré, 
kept to pneck another. - p ae ae Joe : 
613430 Hymns Vire, (1867) 7x pi reckenyng bi tyme bisili 
pow poker Or be dewel bringe be countirtatles a ns Piers. 
Of Fultham ao4 in Had. 2. P,P. II. 9 Hys paymentes ben 
scored on:the countertayle. 21370 Levis Afanig. 199/1x A 
countretayle, anticopa. 1617 [see CounTERTALLY}).. 


-2: A-counter-stroke. 


¢ 1430 Lypg,-Bochas vie iii. (1554) x49 , Agayn the malice, : |: 
illa, 


to make a countertaile'Of proude Silla, the ‘malice eft-tas- 
sayle.: 1436 Pol. Poems (2859)-Il. 174 The.countertayles Of 
oure enmyes, 5 
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3. At-the countertail: in reply, in retort, 

€1386 Cnaucer Clerk's T. 1134 Folweth Ekko that 
holdeth no silence, But euere answereth at the countretaille. 
¢ 1430 Lypa. Min. Poems (1840)130 Alweys at the Countre- 
taile ‘Theyr [wives] tunge clappithe and dothe hewe. 

+Cownterta:lly. Os—° [f. Counvzr- 8+ 
Tauty after prec.] The opposite half or part of 
a tally: =COUNTER-STOCK. 

1440 Pronpt. Parv. 99/1 Cowntyrtaly, anticofa. 161 
Minsneu Duactor, A Countertaile ov *eonntentadlie, oe 
tallie to confirme or confute another tallie., because it is a 
piece of wood which the one partie keepeth, that is cut off 
from another peece that the other partie keepeth: and so 
when both parties mect with their tallies, they score vp the 
number of that which is deliuered and receiued, by cutting 
a notch with a knife. [Hence in subsequent Dicts.} 

Counter-taste: see CouNTER Io b. 

+Counterte'll, v. Olds. rare—'., 


[CountER- 
1.) ¢rans, To tell in a contrary way. 


16r9 Lusuincton Sew. in Phenix (1708) IL. 477 They 


cross and countertell each others News. 

Countertemps : see CONTRETEMPS. 

Counter-tendency, -term : see CounTEr-. 

Counter-tenor. 4fs. Also 5 cowntur- 
tenur, 6 counter tenouer, 7 conter tenor, 6-5 
Conrra-tenor. [ad. obs. F. contre-ceneur, obs. 
It. contra-tenore: see COUNTER- 12 and TENOR.] 

1. A part higher in pitch than the tenor, sung by 
a high male voice; the alto. 

1388 [see b], 1502 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) v. 
iv. 393, I understande by.. the counter tenouer fof the 
a i melodye of paradyse) the Joye and the gladnes of 
the blessyd men and women of paradyse, 1594 T. B. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. 95 They make the voice..small, 
cleere, and shrill, like to the countertenor. 163 Bratiwait 
Whinzies, Char. Ballad-monger 19 Now he counterfeits a 
naturall base, then a perpetuall treble, and ends with a 
counter-tenure, 1706 A, Beprorp Zemple Afus. ix. 172 This 
in Musick, ‘signi es the Counter Tenor. 

+b. with word-play on Counter 50.3, a prison. 

1388 Pol, Poents (1859) 1. 277 Perauenture on ware fost 
sumptune tenporis plausus, A cowntur-tenur at Newgat 
cantabit carcere clausus. 1611 Dexter, etc. Roaring 
Girle Wks, 1873 III, 188 Six Dav. Think you the Counter 
cannot breake him?.. I’lle make him sing a Counter tenor, 
sure. 

c. fig. ; , 

x6r4 T. Apams Devil's Banguet 284 Sometimes the 
Tenour of Judgement; sometimes the Counter-tenour of 
Reproofe. 1767 Ann. Reg. 195 To the unison of which they 
would not scruple to recite the counter-tenour. 

2, A counter-tenor voice. : 

1971 SMOLLETT Humph. C2. I. 30 Apr. He has got such a 
clear-counter-tenor. 1814 Scorr Wav. xiii, If you heard 
her fine counter-tenor admonishing Kate and Matty in the 
morning. 1856 Sauit.a Novetio Voice & Vocal Art. 4 In 
England, a fourth class of male voice is recognized, called 
alto, or counter-tenor. 3879 J. Huttan in-Grove Dict. 
Mus. 1. 58/x The falsetto counter-tenor. .still to be found in 
cathedral choirs, dates..from the restoration of Charles II, 

3. A singer with a counter-tenor voice. 

1623 Cheque Bk, Chapel Royad (Camden) 10 John Croker, 
a conter tenor of Westminster, 1627 /ééd, x2 Richar 
Sandy, a contra tenor of St. Paules, 711 BunGeLt Sgect. 
No. 116 ? 3 A most excellent Bass, but. .at present he only 
wanted a dounter-Tenor. x782 [see CONTRATENOR]. 

+4. Name of the fourth string of the bass-viol. 

1674 PiayrorD SkiiZ Mus, 11. 92 The Bass-Viol. .is usually 
strung with six strings. the first. .is called the Treble. .the 
fourth, the Counter-Tenor, . f 

‘5. attrib. ° : 

x98 BARNFIELD Pecunia iii, I would not sing the Counter- 
tenor part. «1672 Woop Life (1848) 67 Mr. Ellis would 
take up a counter-tenor viol, and play. x759 du. Reg.279 
A counter-tenor voice.’ 1806 Catitcotr Afus, Gram. 9 
When the C Clef is placed so-that the two cross strokes 
enclose the middle Line, it is called the. Counter Tenor or 
Viola Clef. 

+Cou'nter-te:rrace. Obs. [Counrer- 8b.] 
Landscape Gardéning. A step or ‘benching’ 
covered with turf. 

x7za J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 117 Foot-Paces, 
Counter-Terrasses .. and Slopes of Grass.. These Foot- 
Paces and Counter-Terrasses, are sustained by low Walls. 

Counter-terror, -theory, etc.: see COUNTER-, 

+Gounter-think, v. Obs. rare. In quot. 
contre-. [Counrer- I: transl. F. contrepenser.] 
twtr. To think again or contrariwise. _ ; 

1480 ‘Caxton. Ovid's -Met:_x. viiy. Thus thought and 
contrethought Mirra, bee eaea tt fag ett > 
Hence Cou:nter-thiuker (see quot.), ~_ ’ 

x6r1 Coicr., Contvepensenr, a counter thinker; one that 


* thinks otherwise then, or contrarie to, that he hath done. 


Counter-thought, -threat, 
-thwart, etc.::see COUNTER-. > 

Cownter-ti:de. [Counter- 6.] A -tide 
running counter to the main or. usual current. . 

1590 Dee Math, Pref 18 Places of daungers. .or of Quick- 
sandes .. Countertides; Whorlepooles, etc. “1685 Drypen 
Thren. August. iv. 8 Such were our counter-tydes at:land;" 
and so Presaging of the fatal-blow. 175: Lanenye /Vestw. 
Br, 119 Rivers that-have flat Shores, Counter Tides, and 


~ thrust, 


“ Eddies.. ‘1796-H, Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
A. p. Jxiii,.- ees 


unter-currents and counter-tides. «> : 
Counter-tierce (Fencing): see COUNTER 30.5 
Counter-timber : ‘see Counter sh.4 >. - 
+ Cotrnter-time..Os. [In 'senses:T and 2° 
transl. “F. contrefemps in same senses: see CON- 
TRETEMPS } in ‘sense 3 cotmfer_is prob. adj...:.°3 : 


COUNTERTYPE. 


_L. fencing. A pass or thrust made at a wrong or 
inopportune moment ; CoNTRETEMPS 1.° Also fig. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ui. xi. 226 Martius .. nere 
discourseth but of fencing feats, Of counter times, finc- 
tures, sly passataes. 1676 Drvoen Aurcngz, w. i, Let 
Chearfulness on happy Fortune wait And give not thus the 
Counter-time to Fate. 

2. Horsemanship. Interruption by a horse of the 
cadence or regularity of movement, owing to bad 
horsemanship or to unruly disposition. 

1632 J. Haywarntr. Bioud?s Eromena $2 Wis horse .. 
gave sometimes such counter-times, as might teach a good 
Horseman to stick firme to his seete, 1730-6 Barry (folio), 
Counter Time is the defence or resistance of a Horse, that 
interrupts his cadence and the measure of his manage, 

3. Contrary or opposite time. 

1662 Houses Seven Prob, Wks. 1845 VII. 14 You would 
see. .the water on the other side of the bar to do the same, 
but in counter-time. 

Cownter-title. Law. [Counver- 3] A 
title to property in opposition to another title. 

1808 Bentuam Se. Reform 20 The grounds of the defence 
in respect of counter-title. 1883 Solicitor’s Frnl.10 Nov. 
25/1 Rule 244 abolishes the practice of adding a counter- 
title to the action when a counter-claim is confined to a 
claim for relief against the original plaintiff alone. 

Counter-token, -traverse, -treason, ctc.: 
see COUNTER-. 

Counter-toning, vl. sh. once-wd. [Coun- 
TER- 12.] The accompanying (of singing, etc.) in 
a different pitch. 

1873 W.S. Mavo Never Again xi. 145 Aud as neath the 
chants of Nature, So beneath the smiles of Art, Speak the 
same low countertonings, To my sad and questioning heart. 

+Cownter-trea:cle. O¢s. rare—'. [f 
CountEr- 10 + TREACLH, an antidote.] A prepa- 
ration counteracting a treacle, antidote, or remedy, 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Ontevedo's Com, Heks, (1709) 487 We 


* have invented a Counter-Treacle to convey Poisons to the 


Heart. 

Counter-tree, -trench : see CouNTER-. 

+ Cow:nter-tre'vis, a. /er. Obs. [Coun- 
TER- 14b.] Ofa charge : Divided into two parts 
of different tinctures. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans, /fer. Bv a, Countretreuis is calde in 
armys whan halfe the beest is of oon coloure and that other 
halfe of an other coloure. 1586 Ferxe Blaz. Gentrie 204 
Tofte beareth arg. a Lion rampant pe per fesse gewles 
and sable, which the auncients called countertreuis, that is 
countercullored or cullored of two cullors in trauers as one 
would say ouerthwart the middest. 

Counter-triangle, a. Her. See Counter- 
14, and TRIANGLE. 

1830 Rosson Brit. Herald III, Gloss., Counter-triangle, 
called barry indented, the one into the other, or barry 
bendy lozengy counterchanged. 

Counter-trippant a. Her, =next. 

1830 Rosson Brit, f/erald Tit. Gloss., Counter-trippant 
or “Aba a 2 
Cownter-tripping, 2 er. 
14.] Said of two stags, hinds, etc. ; 
opposite directions on the same plane. 
x610 Guitiim Heraldry m. xiv. 132 Hee beareth Sable, 
two Hindes counter-tripping in Fesse argent. 1727 Bran- 

Ley Fanz. Dict. s.v. 

Counter-truth, -tug: see CouUNTER-. 

+ Cou'nter-tumne. Obs. rare. [CountER- 
12.] A tune or musical part, answering, or form- 
ing an accompaniment to, another. 

1598 Syivester De Bartas 11, ii. Coluantnes 743 All these’ 
sweet-charming Counter-Tunes we hear, ; 

Cownter-tu:rn. [In senses 1 and 2 formed 
to render Gr. dyrirpopy; in senses 3 and. 4 
f, CountEr- 6.] ‘ 

+1. =ANTISTROPHE 1. Obs. 

a1637 B. Jonson Underwoods \xxxvii. Pindaric Ode,. 
The Strophe, or Turn..The Antistrophe, or Counter-turn. 

+2. Prosody. Used by Puttenham for the con- 
tinued repetition of the’ same word at the end of 
successive clauses ;=L. conversio. Obs. ; 

zg89 Putrennam Lng. Poesie ut. xix, (Arb.) 209 The 
Greekes call this figure 4 tzstrophe, the Latines, couzerszo, 
I following the original! call him the counter-turne, be- 
cause he turnes counter in the middest of euery.meetre, 

8. Atumin the contrary direction. = 

1744 ‘E1izs Hayvwoop Female Spect, (ry 8) II. xox Some 
turns and counter-turns in politics. 1803 Worpsw. Prelude’ 
xu. 148 Amid the turns and counterturns, the strife And 
various trials of our complex being. | .. : : 

4, In a.dramatic composition, an unexpected 
turn or development of the plot at the climax. 

165x Davenant Gondibert Pref., The fourth [Act]. .gives 
..a counterturn to that main design which chang’d’ in the: 
third, 1668 Drvpen Dram. Poesy in Arb, Garner ITI. 520 
The Catastasis or Counter-turn. .embroils the’action in new’ 
difficulties. - eee , : 

Counter-turned, #//. ¢. Her, Turned in 
contrary directions. ° rams ae, a 

‘2830 in Rosson Brit, Herald 111. Gloss. 

Cownter-twrning, 2/. sb: 
A turning in-the contrary'direction,, ; 

‘1668 Davenant To*Zarl‘of Orrery. Wks: (1673) 280° 
Yours can all Turnes and Counter-turnings find To catch’ 
Opinion, as a: Ship the winde. * : oe aie 

Couwnterty:pe. [Counter- 3, 8: cf Antr-: 
pyPE.]” f1.-=Antiryee. Obs. 2 v1 7 

-1624 Gataker Transubst. 121 Christ might not as well 


CouNTER- 
Jalking in 


[Couwter- 6.] 


COUNTERVAIL. 

compare the type with the truth; 2s the type with the 
countertype. : 

2. A parallel type in another sphere ; a parallel. 

185 Minstan Lat, Chr. (1864) IX, xiv. iv. 170 Almost all 
the vernacular poetry of the middle ages has its Latin 
countertype. 

3. An opposite e; 2 logical opposite. 

1880 Scrién, Afag. May 121 Whitman is his countertype 
at the pole opposite from that of art. 

Countervail (kauntervé'l), v. Also 4-6 
countre-, countyr-, cowntir-, contre-, conter-, 
contur-, 4-7 -vaile, -vayle, -vaille, -vale. [a. 
AF. countrevaloiy =OF. contrevaloir (pres. subj. 
contrevaille):—L, phrase contré valzre to be of 
worth against.] 

Obs. 


+1, ¢vans. To be equivalent to in value. 

¢1380 Wycuir IVhs, (1880) 392 pes tibis and pis offryngis, 
pe whiche as I suppose cowntirvaylen pe seculer lordis 
rentis, 1494 Fasvan Chron, vis. 569 lewellys & other stuffe 
y* countyruayled the sayd value. rsx Roninsoxs tr. Afore’s 
Utop. (Arb.) 45 All the goodes in the worlde are not hable 
to counteruayle mans life. 1604 T. Wricnr Passions v. § 4. 
240 Such a pretious Tewell..a million of golde would_not 
countervaile. x6s5 Futter Ch, Hist. 1. v. § 10 As a Shil- 
Ting passing in Payment countervaileth six two-pences. 

« To equal, match, come up to. arch. 

2530 Patscr. 80r Whan the frensche tonge hathe many 
adverbes that contrevaile one adverbe in englyshe. 1607 
Topset. Four. Beasts (1673) 133 Notwithstanding they 
countervail not the Greyhound in greatness. 1635 N Car- 
venter Geog. Del. 11, ix. 164 That these vapours counter- 
uaile the water perpetually brought in, is.. very improbable. 
113 Porz £ss. Afax 1. Argt., Reason alone countervails 
all the other faculties. 1841 Eserson Lect., Times Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 250 An incalculable energy which countervails 
all other forces in nature, 2 

b. To make an equivalent return for; to 
reciprocate. Obs. 

r6¢ 3 StuaBes Anat, Abus. (1877) 63 Though I be vnable 
with any benefit to counteruail your great pains, 1587 
Frenne Contn. Holinshed V1. 1295/2 So much the lesse 
hope haue we. .to counteruaile the uge sea of the rest of 
eer benefits. x6r0-12 Rowtaxns Four Knaves (Percy 


-) 7 Whome you shall ready finde To countervaile your 
curtesic, 1633 Hevwoop Lng. Trav. uw. Wks. 1874 IV. 42 


This, and more..can neuer counteruaile The oft and fre- 
quent welcomes given my sonne, 

+8. To act against or resist with equal force; to 
counterbalance. Obs. 

rg90 Srenser F. Q, 11. vi. 29 He fiersly at him flew .. 
Who, soone prepared to field, his sword forth drew, And 
him with equall valew countervayld. 1641 WILKINS A/ath. 
Magick w. xv. (1648) 292 The outward streams. .must be of 
so much force as to countervail all that weight. 1669 
Bovie Contin, New Exp, 1. xlvii, (1682) 163 The Air in the 
Bladder .. was able by its Pressure to countervaile the 
weight of 42 pound. am 

b. To’ balance against any force; to ballast. 
Obs. rare. 

1630 J, Levert Ord. Bees (1634) 7o If any tempest sud- 
denly arise, they [bees] countervaile themselues with little 
stones, flying in t e wind as neere the ground as may be. 

4, fig. To avail or prevail against; to have 
force or be of effect against ; to counterbalance. 

1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 226 Thoughe prescrip- 
cion serued in that case. .yet the warres made from ie to 
tyme, counteruaile a possession thereof, ¢zg60 Asr. Parker 
Psalter \xxxiti, 237 Gods hand _them all so countervaylde. 
3674 Govt, Tongue Pref. § 5 These few stones and sling 
+;May countervail the massive armor, of the uncircum- 
cised Philistin, 1768 Buackstone Cont, III. 404 No certi« 
ficate of a judge was allowed .. to countervail the oath of 
the jury. 1849 Grote Greece n. lv. (1862) V. 6 Advantage 
-.which had to a certain extent been countervailed by sub. 
sequent losses. 1859 Kinestey Agyic. Crisis Mise, IL 170 
No subsequent failures. .can countervail that fact. 

5. To compensate, make up for (damage, 
trouble, loss, etc.), Formerly said also of persons. 
1393 Gower Con/. I. 270 He. .countrevaileth The harm, 
that he hem so travaileth. x23 Lp. Berners /'voiss. I, 
exxxviil, 167 The good seruyce that ye haue done, and 
jou valyantnesse, must counteruayle your trespasse, and 

taken for your excuse, 586 CoGan Haver Health iii. 
(2636) 23 God. .hath provided food. .to restore and counter- 
vaile, .the continual impairing..of our flesh. 16xx Bistr 
Esther vit. 4 Although the enemy could not counteruaile 
the kings dammage. x713 ADDISON Guardia No. 135 ? 1 
It. more than count: all the calamities and afflictions 
which can possibly befat us, x834 Lyrron Pompeit 252 
What hope for myself could countervail the despair for 
thee? 1865 Grorr Plato I. vi. 273 A full breadth of posi- 
tive philosophy to countervail his own negative fertility, 

6. intr. &.: To be of equal force or weight on 
the contrary side; to avail against (with, Jor obs.) 

1393 Gower Con/. Prol. I. 28 Where Rome ‘than wolde 
assaile, There mighte nothing contrevaile, - 1336 Starker 
Let. in England p, xi, Albchyt..suffycyent to conturvayle 
agayn al owtward displesure. 1381 Recorpe Cast. Knot, 
(7556) 233 Alwaies the one signe counteruailyng with his 
contrary, there is euermore onc halfe’ of the Zodiake aboue 
the Horizonte, 1383 Stupses Anat, Abus. (1877) 27 There, 
is no sinne so grecuous, which the grace and mercy of God 
is not able to‘counteruaile witha]. x649 Mitton Zikon, 
xii, (1851) 433 Against which testimonies..the bare-denyall 
of one man; .cannot..countervaile, ' 2660 INcELO Bentiz. § 
Urania 1. (1682) 116 Will the treading 2 few steps counter- 
vail for perseverance in our journey? 1831 Brewster Vew: 


Zon (1855) I. iv, 108 What name;, could countervail against 


; the High-Priest of Science, oF Se dee ai 
pate To be equivalent or equal; to vie-sui/i, 


3830 Calisto & Melib, in Haz), Dodsley 1. 61 {He} would “ 


say in ,comparison nothing countervails, - 157¢--ASCHAM 


1076 


Scholent, (Acb,) 102 Surelic the pears + wold conteruaile: 


wyth the toile. z58x J. BELL 
A certeine man.. 
with the politicke 


addon's Answ. Osor. 8x b, 
««Seemeth to countervaile 
of Themystocles, 


Countervail (kawntervéil), 32..7 0s. [f.. 


prec. vb.] That which countervails; an equiva- 
lent. 

€1430 Lyne. Chorle § Byrde (1818) 153, I to haue more 
poise closid in myn entrailfe Than alle my body set for the 
counteruaylle. 1663 Mnro. Worcester VaterComm, En 
gine 15 The Engine consisteth of the following Particu- 
lars:—1. A } genes Counterpoize for what quantity soever of 
Water.—2. A perfect Countervail for what Height soever it 
is to be brought unto.. 4. A Viceregent or Countervail 
supplying the place and performing the full force of a Man, 
Wind, Beast or Mill. 21716 Soutn Serm:. (1717) 111. 515 
The present pleasure of a sinfull Act, is a poor Counter- 
vail for the bitterness of the Review. 1853 G. Jonnston 
Nat. Hist, E. Bord. 1, 126 This..structure is given as a 
countervail to the great size and weight of the seed. 

+Countervailable, a. Obs. [f. Counter- 
VAIL ¥,+-ABLE.] To be matched or sect against 
as equivalent. Const. wth, zo. 

1576 Fiemine Panopl. Epist. 299 What commendation.. 
can I give thee that is countervaflable with the singularitie 
of thy vertue. 1577-87 Houssnep Chrox, IL. 1401/2 
With knightlie courage counteruaileable to his double de- 
sire of honour, 1623 Br. Hate Ser. V. 157 Worlds of all 
these are no way countervailable to Truth. 165x Howet. 
Venice 16x A countervailable summe of money. 

Countervai'ling, vi/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-tnG 1.) The action of the verb CoUNTERVAIL, g.v. 

161z Brerewoon Lang. § Relig. xiv. 148 What is wanting 
in the south parts of the two foresaid continents, towards 
the countervailing of the north parts. 

Countervailing, ff/. a. [-1xc2.] That 
countervails ; counterbalancing, compensating. 

1793 T. Jerrerson IWrit. (1859) 1V. 13 It would not have 
been wonderful if we had taken countervailing measures, 
1832 Lewis Use §& Ab. Pol. Terms xx. 173 Balanced b 
countervailing advantages. 1884 Sat, Rev. 14 June 781/t 
If we impose a countervailing duty upon hounty-fed sugar. 

+ CountervaiIment, Obs. va7e. it as pree, 
+-MENT.] Compensation. 

1594 Nasne Terrors of Night Fivb, He that hath con 
sumed his braines to compasse prosperitie and mectes with 
no counteruaylement in hir likenesse but hedge wine and 
lean mutton, . pf 

Countervair (kau:ntaivéo-s), sb. (@.). Her. 
Also 8 contre-. [CountEeR- 14: cf. F. contze- 
rie A variety of vair (one of the ‘ furs ), in 
which the bells or cups of the same tincture are 
placed base to base. 

1766 Porxy Heraldry iti. (2777) 27 Counter-Vair or 
Contre-Vair, is when Bells or Cups of the same Tincture 
are placed Base against Base and Point against Point. 
3864 Bouter. Heraldry Hist. & Pop. iv. (cd. 3) 20, 868 
Cussans Her, iii, (x88) 54. 

So Countervai'zy a. (in 8 contre-vary), 

273t Batrey (vol. ‘Il, sv. Vary), Contre-Vary. 1830 
Ronson Srit. Herald Il. Gloss., Countervairy or verry 
is considered a fur, 

Countervalla-tion = ConTRAVALLATION, 

1676 Ears Onrery Aré of War 173 Our modern Lincs of 
Circumvallation and Countervallation, x85 Gent?. Mag. 
I. 1, 300 Lihes of circumvallation and countervallation. 

+Counterva‘lue, v. Ols. Also 7 contre-. 
[Counrer- 1+ VaLvE v, : cf. the earlier connter- 
vail] ‘ 

1. ¢vans. To equal or counterbalance in value ; 
= COUNTERVAIL I. ae a 

zg8z W. Starrorn Lxam, ny i. (1876) x7 We haue 
nothing to sell..to counterualue those things that we must 
buy agayne. 3605 T, Hurrox Reasons Jor Refusal 13 
Whose vse and doctrine countervalue not their doubts € 
vncertaine opinions. 2656 H, Puiwuirs Purch, Patt. Bvjb, 
The Rent remaining will counter-value the Ground-Rent. 

2. zair, Of an accused person: To give a 
counter-estimate. Cf. CoUNTER-PENALTY. 

2832 Sir G. C. Lewis in Philol. Museum 1.132 The de- 
fendant was then allowed to make a lower assessment of 


the fine or other penalty, to counter-value, as it was called - 


(avriripaobat or vrorsnagdas.) 
+ Cownterva:lue, sé. Os. [cf prec, and 
Fr. contre-valeur.] Tequivalent value-. 
16ss-60 Srantey /7ist, Philos. (r70r) 613/r It is-alto- 


gether fruitless, and not of countervalue with the troubles 


which follow it. , 
Cow nter-vawlt. 

inverted vault or arch. 
1874 Knicut Dict, Afech. : 
Counter-vaunt, -vibration: see CountEr-. 
Coumterve'ne, v. 7a72.= CONTRAVENE, « . 


[Cf Counzer-Anoz.]° Aa 


182g Coreniwce Aids Re/?, (1848) I. x4x. The demonstra-. 


bility required would countervene all the purposes, of the 
truth in question, * a Ear oe : . . 
+Countervenge, v. Obs. vare. [ad. OF. 
contrevenger, f, contre’ + venger (see AVENGE).] 
traus, To revenge, take retaliatory vengeance for. 
. 3833 Lp, Berwers Fyoiss, I. cexlv. 363 [They] toke in 
preat dispyte the takyng of the said messangers ,. wher- 
ore they thought to counterueng it. /éfd. ecclvili. 58x 
The erle gaue leue. .to the knightes and squiers. .to counter- 
uenge them of their domages, -- fn GES. A a 
Cowntervenom, zare. [Cf It.” contrav- 
: veleno.]= COUNTERPOISON; but in quot. =A venom 
or poison used as an antidote to another poison. ”. 
3884 Dr Quincey ‘lar Wks. IV. 264 A counter-venom 
“to the taint of some more mortal poison. 


. COUNTER-WEIGHT. - 


+ Cou'nterverse. Ods. [? . CounzER- .8.) 
?A verse sung alternately; a burden or refrain 
taken up by others.-'  * : pe. : 

7563°64 FOXE A. § Af, (1684) II. 459 The best and longest 
song with the most counterverses in it should be set up at 
his coming 2614 J. Davies Egiogues Wks. (Grosart) II. 
m. 2x And I, with thee, will chaunt each counterverse. 

Cownterview. [Counrer- 8, 9; cf... con-- 
tye-vue opposite point of view (in Littré).] ~ 

+1. An ere or reciprocal view; view from 
opposite sides or in opposite directions ; position 
of two persons or things fronting each other, or 
placed so as to contrast with each other. : 

190 R. W. 3 Lords & Ladies Lond.1. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VI. 464 A counterview of pages and of shields. 1607 S. 
Couns Seramort (1608) 29 The two Cherubins that face the 
Mercy seat with mutuall counterview. 1667 Miurox P. LZ. 
X. 237 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death, In 
counterview. 1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat. Introd., I have 
drawn some lines of Sir John Lingar’s character. .on purpose 
to place it in counterview or contrast with that of the other 
company. 1980 Hist, Europe in Ann, Reg. 1a1/2 He had 
only to pass the names of the protestors in counterview be- 
fore them, > . noe : 

2. The opposite view or opinion. (Better as two 
words.) 

z8s2 Sir W. Hasutton Discuss. 2 M. Peisse has ably 
adyocated the counterview. - 

Counter-vindication, -vote, . -volley,. 
-wager, etc.: see CounTER-. 2 1s 

+ Cou:nterwai't, v. Obs. Also 4 co(u)ntre- 
waite, -wayte. [a. AF. countre-, ONF. contre- 
zvaiter, OF. contvegzaitier, f. -contye against 

+guatlier, in ONF. waiter, to Warr, watch.] 
trans. To lie in wait against ; to watch against. 

61386 Cuaucer Melis. P 353 (Harl. nie) pee schal Be 
evermore counterwayte eabucshenents and alle espiailfe. 
1562 Puarer Encid 1x. Aaijb, Aye watching lyke some 
Wolfe .. counterwaiting shipfold cots. 160z Carew Corn- 
qall 29 b, Another troope com’s in with fire and sword, Yet 
cowardly, close counterwaite his way. 

Hence Counterwai'ting A#/. a. : mv 

1594 Carew Jasso (x88z) 66 Their returne.. Was by the 
counterwayting foe distrest. . 

Cou'nter-wa:lk, [CountEen- 8b.] A smaller 
parallel walk as an accessory to a main walk. 

1664 Freckxnoe Disc. Eng. Stage (3869) 277 A..well con- 
triv'd Garden, cast into its Walks and Counterwalks. 1712 
J. James tr, Le Blond's Gardening 4x Three Alleys close 
together, a large one in the Middle, and two on the Sides 
that accompany it, and are called Counter-walks. 

+Counter-wailker, Ods. ‘noncewd. One 
who walks on the opposite side; in p/, = Anti- 
PODES. (Cf. COUNTER-PAOER). pats 

x6z5 Listz Du Bartas, Noe 123 That the men of Chili are 
the right Antipodes or counter walkers unto Spain.. 

Cownter-wall. @/. [Counter- 13.) <A line. 
of wall raised against the enemy's wall, asf 

1836 Turtwatt Greece III, xxv. 4x1 The Syracusans.. 
had returned to the city. leaving a guard at the counter. 
wall, x8ge Grote Greece mt, lix, VII. 342 A tenable counter- 
wall. .would completely defeat the intent of the besiegers, 

Cownter-warden, Obs.—° [CountEr- 8b 
+ Wanpen : cf. ContRe-MASTER.] 

ae Corer.; Contre-garde, an vnder-warden, or counter. 
warden. y , 

Counter-warmth, -wave: see COUNTER-, 

Counterweigh (kauntemvé'), v. Also 5-6 
-wey, 6 -way, countreweigh. [f. Counter- 1+ 
WEIcn v., 0 partial englishing of AF. conntre- 

peyser to COUNTERPOISE.| . ae 

L. tvans. To weigh (things) against each other,. 
or in Spposte scales 3 to balance. (In quots. jig.) - 

¢1430 Lypc, Bochas mt. xvii. 902, VF their power wer 
weyed in balaunce And counterweyed aright in theyr 
memory. axs4x Wyatt Adused Lover resolveth Poet. 
Wks. 26 With words and chere so contrarying, Sweet and 
sower countre-weighing, ieee ere 

2. zutr, To act as a counterpoise or equivalent 
weight; to weigh evenly le , against), tt, and fig. 

1523 Sxenton Gazl, Laurel 847 With whose chast lyvyng 
Your noble demehour’ is ‘counterwaying. © 1545 “ASCHAM 
Toxoph, (Arb,) 127'To peece theyr shaftes..wyth brasel or 
holye, to counterwey with the head. @2g68 — Lect. to 
Raven (T.), If Wrights had ten fellowships of St. John’s, it 
would not counterweigh with the loss of this occasion. 3809 
Pinkney 7rav. France,8 To counterweigh- against the’ 
continental predominance of the French Emperor. . - 

3. trans, To counterbalance, counterpoise. - 

xBag CarLYLe Schiller 11, (1848) 73 The few men of worth 


‘ ..are too disagreeably counterweighed by the baleful swarm 


of creatures who ‘keep humming round you. 2884-6 Par. 
MORE Aagel in At. 1,0 (rer 28 If one slight column 
counterweigh The Océan, ‘tis the Maker's law. 
Counter - weight, “counterweight 
(kawntaiwé't). ‘[Counrer- 8 : ef. prec. and Coun-- 
TERPOISE sh.] A weight in the opposite scale, a. 
counterbalancing weight, 2 counterpoise. -'-- ° 
1693 Lond, Gaz, No. 2837/4 Lines, Pultics, and Counter- 
weights. .xgx0 Norris Cha, Prud. v.216 However it may 
be outweigh’d..bya Counterweight in the prevailing Scale. ° 
1794 G. Apams, Wat. & Lxp. Philos. 1. iii..78 As soon as 
the counter-weight was-taken off,.the spring exerted its 
power, x879 Cassell's: Techn. Educ, IV. 394/2 The. tele- 
a is balanced by counter-weights suspended by chains. 
» fib 5 ie = 


1768-74 ‘Tocker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1, 64 They attribute [to 


- the Will] x power of controlling desire, without aid of any 


=< 


COUNTERWEIGHTED. 


3845 Maurice Mor. § Met. 
I 


counter-weight whatsoever. 
Physical studies as a 


Philos. in_Encyel. Metrop. 
counter-weight. .to theology. , ; 

Counterwei:ghted, A2/. @. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Fumished with a counter-weight. : 

- x870 Eng. Mech. 7 Jan. 4or/3 The case is analogous to 

that of a counter-weighted body, 1874 Kuraur Dict, Mech. 

1. 637/2 A-counterweighted wire ..to balance the threads 
\ after they are depressed by the faller-wire. 

. Counterwhee'l, 2. rare. [Counren- 1.] To 

wheel round in the contrary direction. Hence 

Cownterwhee'led gl. a. ' 

1639 Lovenace Poevis (1864) 178 The falcon charges at 
first view With her brigade of talons, through Whose 
shoots the wary heron beat With a well counterwheel’d 
retreat. ns 

Counter-wind, -witness: see CouUNTER-. 

+Couwnter-window. Obs. [transl. F. contre- 
Senitre, contre-vitre} A shutter outside a win- 
dow. : : on 

x6x Corer. Contre-fenestre, a woodden window (on the 
outside of a glasen one), 2 counter window, or outward 
window. 1616 Surry.’ & Marku. Country Farme 15 By 
the meanes of Windowes and counter-Windowes, you may 
cut off the entrance both of Sunne and whatsoever Winds, 
_*Counter-word. 247, Obs, [Counter- 8; 
after F, cortre-mot.] = COUNTERSIGN. 

1678 A, Lovett Fontaine's Duties Cav. 37 Quarter Master 
«It is his duty likewise to go duly and receive the word. 
He ought. .to write it down with the Counter-word, that he 
May remember them. 

‘Cownterwoirk, sé. [Counter- 3, 13.] 

1. gen. Any work intended to oppose or counter- 
act another work; opposing work or operation. 

1598 Fronio, Contraoperatione, 2 counterworke, a con- 
trarie 0 jon, 1846 Trencu Afirac. Introd. (1862) 23 
Side by side with the miracles. .runs another line of wonders, 
counterworks of his who is ever the ape of the Most High. 
87x Tytor Prim. Cult, II. 297 The history of good and 
evil. .is the history of his work and her counterwork. 

2. Mil. A work raised in opposition to those of 
the enemy. .. 

x6go CrosweL. Let, 2 Apr. (Carlyle), The enemy had 
made two retrenchments or counter-works, strongly palisa- 
doed. 1704 Lond. Gas. No. 4077/2 We are preparing a 
Counter-work,' from whence we may beat them from the 
Breach, 1836 Tuimtwatt Greece IIT. xxv. 4x1 The whole 
army proceeded. .to the counterwork, 

Sig. 3734 Norty Zan. mt. vi. § 49. 489 If any Good 
was done, they might erect some, Counterworks to prevent 
its Effect. 

Counterwork (kawnteawo-tk), v Pa. t. and 
pa. pple. -wrought or -worked. [Covnrzr- 1.] 

L. intr. To work. in opposition, or with contrary 
intent. - 

2602 Warver Add, Eng. x. lix.(x612) 258 Whereto amaiz’d 
she counter-works, nor would for ought relent. 1683 CHatks 

sn Thealvra § Cl.'37 And now Philemon ‘gan to Ee 
their ends ‘And counterworks t oppose them, 1877 E. R. 
Conver Sas,-/aith ii, 53 Two divers sets of causes are ever 
interworking and counterworking in the tangled web of 


human affairs. 2 ota 

2. trans. To work ‘against or in opposition to; 
tO oppose by’ contrary operations; to counteract, 
frustrate. 7 

1628 Pym Addr. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. {x659) T: 596 By 
this means they [commonwealths] repair the breaches, and 
sounterwork the ordinary and natural effectsoftime. ¢31678 
J. B. in G. Hickes Spir. Popery 73 After the Lord hath 
counter-wrought these Enemies. 1762 Hume Hist. Zug. 
(2806) IV: 1, %.00 counterwork the amorous projects of his 
rival, .1848 Macaunay Hist, Zug. II. 635 He could not 
actively counterwork the regent. 2875 Poste Gaiws iv. 
(ed. 2) 598 A colliding right of the defendant, whereby the 
right of the plaintiff is ..counter worked or’ restrained 
from operation. , 

+3. AGL. (See quot.) Obs. u. 

— Puuups (ed. Kersey), Zo Counter-work, (in the Art 
of War) is to raise Works, in order to oppose and ruin those 
of the Enemy. ae 

Cownterworker. [f. prec. +-xn.] A worker 
against; a counteracter,-an opponent. 2 

2867 Maurice Patriarchs | Bree vii. 146 A counter- 
worker of all that had marred His influence.- 1871 Macpurr 
Mes. Patinos vi. 76 Antichrist the great counterworker, 

Counterworking, vé/..sb.  [f. as prec, + 
-Incl.] The action of the verb;CoUNTER WORK. 
2660 IncELo Bentiv. g Ur. 1. (1682).22 The Counter- 
workings of Corrivals, 21680 Cuarnoci.At4rib, God (2834) 
TI, zoo The counter-workings of indwelling corruption ,. 
have ability to extinguish Grace. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton 
Metaph. xii. (85 ) TI. 424 In the external world, allis action 
and reaction: is working and counterworking, ~ 

Counterworking, 2//. @. 

“Ing 2,.] + That’counterworks. ' : 
* 1660 Mitton Free Commw. 441 ‘Two troublesom counter- 
working Adversaries. . Grote Greece 11, xxii: (1862) 
VI. 382-By the counterworking rivalry of Pausanias.. 1879 
Escort Zngland I, 190 Varying and counterworking factors. 

+Counterwritte, 2. Obs. [Counrer- .1.] 
To write against. -Hence Counterwriting vi. sb. 

2898 tonto, Contrascritto, a counterwriting. .16rz — 
Contrascritto, counter written, x650 B.-Discolliminium 
48,.1..desire we may leave writing and counter-writing. 

* ¢Cownterwrou:ght, A//. a. Obs. See Coun- 

TER-WORK ¥.°3.. Furnished with or converted into 

gounter-works, In quot. "7g. eater 

+ 3649 Lovetace Poems (1864) 132, Let me, make:my ap- 

proach; when I lye downe,. With counter-wrought and 

travers eyes e, eyes serving as counterworks and travers], 
OL, ii. ss = 


[£ as prec. + 


~..by. 
“*Cowntyn: 
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Countess (kawntés). Forms: 2-3 euntesse, 3 
-asse, contesse, -as, 3-4 contasse, 4 countas, 
cuntas, 4-5 countes(e, 4-7 -esse, (5 cowntasse, 
cunttass, cowntyse), 6- countess. Also § 
cometas, comytiss. [a. OF. cusztesse, contesse 
:—late L. comitissa, fem. of comes, comit-em: see 
Counr sé.2 and -uss. In 13th c. F. partially as- 
similated to L. as conctesse; the same influence pro- 
duced the occasional 15th c. Eng. comytiss,cometas.} 

1. The feminine of Count sb.2 a. The wife or 
widow of a Count. b. In the peerage of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the wife or widow ofan Eanrt. 
e. A lady holding o position in her own right 
equal to that of a count or earl. 

Besides being the proper feminine answering to the English 
Eart, the word is used like Count sd.* to translate the 
cognate Romanic words, and also the German Gri/in and 
its cognates in Du., Da., etc. 

x154 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1140 pe kinges dohter 
Henries, pe hefde ben Emperice in Alamanie & nu wees 
cuntesse in Angou. ¢1230 ali Afeid. 9 Aske pes cwenes, 
bes riche cuntasses. 1297 R. Guouc. (2724) 157 Ygerne, 
Gorloys wyf.. bat was contasse of Cornewail. Jézd. 510 
The contesse Isabel, that therl mareschales dou3ter was, 
To Gilebred, Erl of Gloucestre, ispoused was. c1330 R. 
Brunngs Chron, (1810) 189 Countas of Marche was sche. 
cx4so in Wr.-Wiilcker 691 Hee comitissa, comytiss. ¢1478 
Lbid. 92/6 Hee cometissa, cometas. 1460 Carcrave Chyror, 
22K Bence Edward weddid Jone, the cuntesse of Kent. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 103 Quenes, duchesses, countesses and 
alle other ladyes. cxgoo Afelusine 35 Specyally the Coun- 
tesse, the said Erlis wyf x60 Suaxs. Tied. Nou, ii. 1 
Were not you eu’n now, with the Countesse Oliuia? 1706- 
43 CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit, 179 The King..may, and 
often hath created Women to be Baronesses, Countesses, 
Dutchesses, and the like. did. 180 The Lady Mary 
Compton, in King James the Firsts Time, was made Coun. 
tess of Buckingham for Life. 1764 Mactatne tr. Afosheint's 
Eccl. Hist. mi. x1. ii. § 16 The sanctimonious pontiff resided 
at that time with the young Mathilda, countess of Tuscany, 
1892 Standard 26 May 3/3 The guests comprised..Earl 
and Countess Waldegrave, the Earl and Countess of Gosford 
+,the Dowager Countess of Mayo. 

2. A middle size of roofing slate. 

1803 Sporting Mag. XXIL. 109 He had delivered .. 
eight thousand Countesses and eleven thousand Ladies, 
31823 P, Nichotson Pract. Build, 395 The Welsh slates are 
generally classed in the following order :—Ladies 1 ft. 3in. 
by 8in, ; Countesses x ft, 8in. by xoin. ; Duchesses 2ft. by 
rft. 2840 Marryvat Olle Pod'r. (Rtldg.) 256 Countesses are 
very light, and the wind aes under them, 1883 Birmingh, 
Weekly Post z Sept. 1/4 disturbed slates rattled down 
on every side, regardless of the precedence in order of rank 
to which they were soon introduced as ‘ladies’, ‘countesses’, 
or ‘duchesses’, according to their merits, ; 

Hence Countessship, the quality, position, or 
personality of a countess, 

r6r2 Crapman Ji7idowes T. in Dodsiey (2780) VE. 140 To 
see with what alacrity 'll accost her Countessship, 2874 
Trotrore Lady Auna ii. 16 If the countess-ship of the 
countess were to be admitted. 

Cowntess, v. zorce-wd, [f. prec] trans. To 
make (any one) a countess, 

@178s Watrote Left, to Mann (¥. Hall), Countessed. 
386: G. Mrerepitn Z£. Harrington II, ix. 153 She’s grown 
since she’s been countessed, and does it peacocky. 

_ Counteynaunce, obs. f. COUNTENANCE. 

Cownthood. zonce-wd. [See -HooD.}] The 
rank or dignity of a count; count-ship. 

1832 CarLyLe £ss. (1872) IV. 138 Reverence for his Count- 
hood. 1837 — /, Rev, wu. 1 x, His Counthood is not 
indifferent to this man. : 
-Gounting, 27. sd. Also compting. ff. 
Count z, + -ine 1] 


1. The action of the verb Couns, q.v. . 

¢3380 Wyciir Wks. (1880) 65 3if pei 3euen benefis to 
clerkis fore here worldly seruyces..as for kechene clerkis 
and countyngge or daunsynge. ¢ 400 MAUNDEV. (2839) vii. 
77 After cowntynge of x. monethes of the seer, 2686 Lond. 

a2, 2132/4 The new Serjeants having .. performed in the 
Inner Temple Hall..the Ceremony of Counting, and had 
their Quoifs put on by the Judges. 1833 Anum Reg. 34 If 
no counting out of the House took place, the House might 
resume at 5, 1862 Sata Ship Chandler ii. 22 He's bullied 
me about my compting. 1888 Bryce Aer, Commw, Il, 
i. Ixv. 488 The election frauds. . ballot-stuffing, obstruction 
of the polls, and fraudulent countings in. . 

‘#2: A ‘company’ (of preachers). Obs. - 

+3486 BE. St. Albans F vib, A countyng of prechouris, 
8. attrib. and Comb., as counting-art, + -board, 
-machine,' -place; + counting-book, an -account- 
book ; + counting-cloth, a cloth for covering a 
counting-table ; | counting-table, (a) « table on 
which money ‘is counted -out, -a counter; (4) an 


abacus; an arithmetical table. Also Countine. . 


HOUSE, -ROOM:- : 


« @1637 B. Jonson Hoviace’s Art Poetrie Wks. (Rtldg.) 735- 


They learne. . How.to diuide into a hundred parts, A pound 

their long-*compting arts, ¢ 2440. Promp. Parv, 98/2 
borde, or table, fagecea, tapgeceia. . 28.. in 
Pollard Miracle Plays 80 My *countyngé boke I wolde make 
so clere That my rekenynge I sholde not nede to fere, 1642 
Rocers Naaman 295 Some Prentices in thé shoppe, have 
‘the trust of their Mz gounting bookes,. 2480 Wardr, 
Act. Edw. IV (2830) 170, A yerde and iij quarters ‘grene 


clothe for half a *counting-clothe [for Exchequer Auditors}. - 


1889 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 31x Jan, 6/2, I have been in four 
or five of the largest banks in Russia. . The Chinese *count- 
ing machine ..is everywhete. . 1483 Cath. Angl. 79 A 
*Cowntynge place, Zdvatorinjn. 31440 *Counting-table [see 
counting-board|. 1580 Hotiypanp Zreas. Fr, Tong, La 


- gz Countours by M. 


COUNTOUR. 


Table on comptoir des changeurs, banguters on Argentiers, 
the marchauntes counting table, 1616-62 Hotypay 
Persius 298 Nor love I him that counts the counting-table 
Of deep arithmeticians but a fable. 
_Cownting-honse. [f Count v.] A bnild- 
ing or apartment appropriated to the keeping of 
accounts; a private chamber, closet, or cabinet 
appropriated to business and correspondence; an 
office. Now only as inc. 

31440 Prong. Parv. 99 Cowntinge hows, computoria. 
1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 286 These sitet of 
fellowes, .keep themselues close in secret counting houses, 
their bages are their pillowes whereon they sleep. 1587 
Wilts § Inv, N.C. (Surtees) 157 In the lyttell cownting 
howsse within the great chamber. 1734 Watrs Relig. Suv. 
(2789) 97 Closets and compting-houses often told our an- 
cestors their duty. Nzrsery Rie, The king was in his 
counting-house, Counting out his money, 

b. The office of account of the royal house- 
hold. Ods, 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ, Ord, 83 He indenteth with 
the Thesaurer of the household in the countinghouse for al} 
the basyns, ewears, cuppes, etc. 1439 /éid, 228 The Lord 
Great Master, the Treasurer and Comptroller of the Kings 
Household. .shall be dayly in the Compting-house between 
the hours of 8 and 9 in the morning. 1670 BLount Lazy 
Diet., Counting-House of the Kings Houshold..Commonty 
called the Green Cloth .. where sit the Lord Steward .. the 
Comptroller. .for daily taking the Accompts of all Expenses 
of the Houshold. 

c. spec. A building, room, or office ina commercial 
establishment, in which the book-keeping, corre- 
spondence, etc., are carried on ; also aétrzb. (Now 
largely superseded in everyday use by office.) 

r6z4 G. MArknam May to iVealth in Arb. Garner 1V, 
334 The counting-houses of the Fish Brokers. 1633 Lun: 
NARD tr. Charvon's Wisd. 1. xxxix. §10 To hear..a Mer. 
chant talking in his counting-house. 2797 Burke Le?, 
Sheriffs of Bristol Wks. U1. 148 The merchant who sits in 
his compting-house. 21853 Macaucay A/7s#. Eng. IV. 134 
There were those who still remembered him an apprentice, 
sweeping one of the counting houses of the City. attr7d. 
1882 Pesopy Exe. Fournalism x. 73 A year or two of 
countinghouse work disgusted James Sperry with invoices 
and ledgers, 

+d. An office of finance, a Comprom. Oés. 

1735, Berkrtey App, fo Caer § 24 To appoint four 
counting-houses, one in each province, for converting notes 
into specie, | tai 

Cownting-room. = prec. ec. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

3712 Ansutunor Yohu Bull (1755\52 Uf they ventured inte 
the counting-room, a fellow would throw an ink-bottle at 
their head, 1838 Emerson Mad., Lit, Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 218 In the counting-room, the merchant cares little 
whether the cargo be hides or barilla. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Mar. 580/z He staid in his counting-room. 

ountir- ; see COUNTER-. 

Countise, var. of QuamnTIsE, Ods., cunning. 

+Cou'ntize, v. Obs. rare. [f. County +-1728,] 
To form into a county, 

1598 Srenser in Grosart Spenser's Wks. I. 540 This new 
Countizing of the Countrie of Monohan. 

Countless (kawatlés), @ Also 7 comptiess. 
[f. Count 54,1 4 -uEss.] That cannot be counted ; 


of number, less commonly of quantity or value. 

1588 Suaks. Tit, A. v. iii, 159 O were the summe of these 
that I should pay Countlesse ‘and infinit, yet would I pay 
them. x592 —~ Vex. §& Ad. 84 One sweet kisse shall pay 
this comptlesse debt. 1607 SyivesterR Du Bartas ui. w.- 
Afagnif. (1621) 448 The Flock of Izrael A compt-less Flock. 
1725 Pors Odyss, (J.), I see, I cry’d, his woes, a countless 
train. 1827 Kente Chr. Y., Morning viii, New treasures 
still, of countless price, God will provide for sacrifice. 1880 
Haucuton Phys, Geog. i, 16 The countless worlds that 
surround it. ; 

Countly (kawntli), 2. [f. Count 5d.2+-Ly1: 
cf. Ger. graftich.] Of, pertaining to, or proper to 
a count. 

1847 Seer. Soc. Mid. Ages 324'To repair’, as the laws 
express it, ‘his countly hat’, 879 S. B. Goutp Germany 
II. 187 No countly house in Germany has..produced such 
good. .rulers. ’ 

Counto, obs, form of Corto. ; 

+Cowntour, -or. Ods. [An earlier form of 
Countsr 50.2, AF. corntour, as an official title.] 

lL. Zng. Hist. An accountant; an officer who 
appears to have assisted in early times in collect- 
ing or auditing the county dues. ‘ 

[xz9¢ Briton 21, xxi. § 3 Ou seignurs, ou counseillers, ou 
countours.] 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 538 Vor as he huld this 
hundred .. Adam of Arderne was is chef countour. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prol. 359 A firankeleyn was in his compaignye . . 
At sessions ther was he lord and sire fful ofte tyme he was 
knyght oftheshire. .A shirreue hadde he been and Countour. 
ex4o0 Row. Rose ot Bailifs, bedels, provost, countours ; 
These lyven wel nygh by ra : ete 


vyne, es tie ® 
. 2. Zaw. An ancient term for a legal pleader, or 


serjeant-at-law; ci: County. 11.. - Relea 
[x27g Act 3. Ld, I, c. 24 Si nul serjausit, Contour, of 
autre face nul manere deceyte ou collusion en Ja Court le, 
Rey,] 2325 Poem on Edw. II 342 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
339 And countours in bencthe that'stondeth at the barre. 
1614 SeLben Titles Hou. 292 A Countour was (if I am not 
decein'd)-a. Sergeant at Law, known also then by both 
names. 1628 Conn On Litt, 17a, 1641 Termes de la Ley 
Horne, are such Sergeants, skilful -in 
the Law of the Realme, which serve the common people to 
ronounce and defend theit Actions in judgement for their 
fee. - 1765 BLacksToNE Comwit.1..24, 186x Rivey tr-Liber 


‘Albus 42 The Common, Serjeant-at-law, who is otherwise 


called the ‘Common Countor’, 1863 H. Cox Justit. u. iii, 


373u0te, 
186 - 


COUNTRIFIED. 


Count out : see Court sb.1 1b, Count z, 1'c;” 
‘Countre-,-obs. form-of CountER-. : : 
“+ Countrel,’ Obs. rare. [Cf. Countour.] =, 
ACCOUNTANT, a ds - eS 
2479 Paston Lett..No. 839 III. 254 Lete my countrelle 
doo what hym liste. paar 
‘Countrified, countryfied (kentrfsid), 

ppl.a. [f. next + -ED1, (The Dictionaries give 
preference to cozntrified; but conntryfied often 
occurs in good modern writers.)] 

1, Conformed to the country and its life, as 
opposed to that of the town; having the appear- 
ance, manners, and character that belong to, or 
are associated with, rural life; affected by or 
smacking of life in the country ; rustic. 

1653 Fisner Bady Baptisn 7 We ourselves were now 
countrified by our long non-residence in the University. 
19759 J. Towntey High life below Stairs 1, Vil be so coun- 
trify’d you shall not know me, 1849 THackeray Pendennis 
lili, Miss Bell's a little countryfied. 1875 Mrs. Ranpowpit 
IW, Hyacinth W They will think us stupid and countrified. 

Comb, 1840 R. Dana Bef, Mast v. 12 A thoroughly 
countrified-looking fellow. . 

b. Conformable to the fashion of a country. 

1864 R. F. Burton Dakome 38 If .. you wish to be pecu- 
liarly countrified, you sign to him to kneel. 

2. Of scenery: Country-like, raral. 

19756 Liovn Cits Country Box 60 So sweet a distance 
for a ride, And all about so countrified! 1814 Lams 
Let, to Wordsworth 9 Aug. All that was countryfied in the 
parks is all but obliterated. 1887 T. A. Trottore What [ 
remember II, viii, 133 It was altogether more retired and 
countrified, nestling closely among the chestnut woods. 

Hence Conntrifie:dness. 

1881, Athenzunt 16 July 43 The common countryfiedness 
of their subjects, 


Count: (kontrifoi), v. [f. next+-F¥; cf. 
beauitfy.] ‘Yo impart the characteristics of the 


country to; to make rural or rustic. 


pa. pple. (see prec.). 

Countre, countree, obs. and arch. ff. Country. 

Country (kmntri). Forms: a. 3-6 contre, 
-trey, 4-5 con-, cuntree, 4-6 cuntre, -trey ; 
also 3 contreie, 4 -trai, -tray(e, -trez, -try, 
cuntray, -trei, -thre, kon-, kuntre, kontrey, 
5 cuntrye, 6 contrie, -tra, cuuntrie, -try, 
-traith, -treth; B. 5-6 countre, § -tray, 5-8 
-trey, 6-7 -trie, (ach. 8 countrie, 8-9 -tree), 6- 
country. [ME. contre(e, cuntre(e, a. OF. custrée, 
contrée=Pr, and It. contrada:~\ate L. contrita 
(quoted by Brachet from Leges Stctliz), f. contra 
against, opposite, Zé, that which lies opposite or 
fronting the view, the landscape spread out before 
one: cf, the old Pr. equivalent ercontrada, that 
encountered or met with. So Ger. gegend region, 
f. gegen against, formed (according to Kluge) after 
the Romanic word, 

_ The original stress on the final syllable, common in verse 
in ME., has been retained as an archaism of ballad poetry, 
sometimes with the spelling caustree, countri¢e. 

@1300 Cursor M. 2362 Oute of pi kip and pis cuntree. 
¢ 1386 Cnaucer Thofas 7 Yborn he was in fer contree, In 
flaundres al biyonde the see. a1425 Thomas of Erceld. 346 
Wha sall be kynge, wha sall be nane, And wha sall welde 
this northe countre ?_ ¢ r4g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4651 To 
straunge contre he wil we trus, @ 1784 Dick o’ the Cow xii. 
(Bord, Minsir.), Thus Dickie has fell’d Johnie Armstrang 
The prettiest man in the south country [rie three]. 1798 
Corerwwee Anc. Mariner vi. i, He loves to talk with 
Marineres That come from a far Contrée, 1816 Byron 
Siege of Cor, Intr., And some are in a far countree.] 

Ld, A tract or expanse of land of undefined 
extent 3 a. region, district. ee 

1278 Lay. 1282 Bi Ruscicadan hii neome be see, and bi be 
contre, of Assare (¢120g montaine of Azare]. .¢1g20 Sir 
Tristr. 1437 Pe cuntre well he knewe Er he be dragoun sou3t 
And seize. ¢1380 Wyerr Sern, Sel. Wks. I. 5 Al be 
contrey aboute Jordan. Jbid.9 Marie wente into monteyne 
contre, ¢14qso Meriiz ii. 32 That contre is full of grete 
forestis, 1771 Smotuetr Hmph. Cl: (2815) 196 Two days 
ago, we went across the country: to visit Squire Burdock. 
1872 EB. Peacock Mabel Heron I. vi, 88 His road lay over 
a flat country.’ 1889 Whitaker's ‘Almanack 446 A rich 
grazing country admirably adapted to the rearing of sheep. 

b. without a. and p/, oe 
.x88r J. Russe. -Harys. iii. 38 Round Jedburgh and 
Hawick were immense belts of country covered with trees. 
Mod, All this is new country tome. - . wae 
_:@. The transition from 1 to 2.is seen. in ‘the ap- 
plication of the word-to 2 district having distinct 
physical or other characteristics, as the clalk coun- 


Chiefly in 


try, the fen country, the country of the red-deer, the | 


stag-hainting couniry, etc. ° 


1822 Conpetr Rus, Rides (1883) 1. x12 The saint-foin-hay 


has, all been got in in the chalk countries without a drop 
of wet... Sea : Bae 


‘2. A tract or district having more or less definite - 
limits in relation to human occupation, ¢.g. owned . 
by the same-lord or proprietor, or inhabited’ by. ° 
people of thesame race; dialect, occupation, etc. +” 

Formerly often applied to a county, barony, or other part; ° 
in Ireland and Scotland, still to the territory of a clan'as the , 


O'Neil Country, Lochiel's Country.°* 


“297 Rs Grove. (1724),368 Vewe contreyes bep in Engelond, : 


pat monekes nabbep of Normandye sombyng in her honde. 
-ex330 R: Brunnt- Chyon: (1810)'39-Pe ‘cuntre of Dorseth, 


re 
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lond & tenement, Alle had pei wasted, fro.Seuerne ynto 
Kent. ¢x380 Wycur Wks. (2880) 422 Pey wolen infecte 
cuntreys and cuntreys wolen infecte reumes. ¢3434 Paston 
Leti. No.w19 1. 36. x480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xcix. 79 
Ther was a kyng Britone that held the countre of leycestre 
& al the countrey.aboute named Br le. 1§23 Firzners. 
Husb. § 2 In Leycestershyre,; Lankesshyre, Yorkeshyre. .and 
manye other countreyes, the plowes be of dyuers makinges. 
1587 Gotpisc De Mornay viii. 94 The very account of 
the yeere was vncerteine and confused in the cuntrie of 
Europe, vntill the time of Iulius Cesar, 1665 Sir C. 
Lytrerton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 47 Welcomed by .. the 
nobility and gentlemen of the contrys with the volunteer 
troopes as wee passed. 1706-43 CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gi. Brit. 
he hire of Aberdeen .. contains the Countries of Marre, 

‘ourmanteen, Garioch, Strathbogie, and..Part of Buchan, 
1798 Prince Recent [Geo. IV.] in Chatterton Mem. Lad. 

ambier (2861) I. xxi. 347 To know whether I would notgive 
up hunting what is called the Piddletown country. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy Introd., The fort at Inversnaid, constructed 
for the express purpose of bridling the country of the Mac- 
Gregors, 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. xiii. (ed. 3) 275 The 
ancient Irish tenancy consisted of a village or district, or, in 
the phraseology of the island, a ‘country’, in which there 
was a paramount chief. .and a number of dependent clans- 
men. 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Country, acountryside, district. 
Two adjoming parishes might be spoken of as different 
countrics. 


3. The territory or land of a nation ; usually an 
independent state, or a region once independent and 
still distinct in race, language, institutions, or 
historical memories, as England, Scotland, and 
Treland, in the United Kingdom, etc. 

With political changes, what were originally distinct 
countries have become provinces or districts of one country, 
and vice versa; the modern tendency being to identify the 
term with the existing political condition. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 162 Of Jerusalem cuntre 
pe gode kyng Guyoun. ©1380 Wyciir Sev, Sel. Wks, II, 
11 te contree clepid Bythynye. cxq00 Desir. Troy xu. 
5426 What kynges bere come of countres aboute. ¢1400 
Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 173 If a leche be in straunge cuntre he 
ne schal bi no maner wei take sich a cure. 1553 GRIMALDE 
Cicero's Offices (1556) 22 To bee of one countrie, of one na- 
tion, of one language, 16xx Binte Transl. Pref 5 In those 
times very many Countreys of the West.. © or vnder- 
stood Latine. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. Pref., Spain. .being 
a Countrey out of the ordinary road of Travellers. x738 
Frecthinker No. 56. 8 A Countrey, where every thing is in 
the Disposal of the Crown. 1875 Jevons ALoney (1878) 6 
The most advanced commercial countries. 1885 WVhztaker's 
Abn. 433 Irish Peers. .may represent any Borough, County, 
or University in England or Scotland, but not in Ireland. 
Peers of Scotland cannot be elected as Members of Parlia- 
ment in any of the three countries. bid. 311 (tit/e), Foreign 
Countries, chiefly those with which this Nation holds inter- 
course by means of Ambassadors or Consuls. | | . 

4. The land of a person’s birth, citizenship, 
residence, etc.; used alike in the wider sense of 
native land, and in the narrower one of the particu- 
lar district to which a person belongs. @. with 


possess. pron, 

@ 3300 Cursor Af. 18163 (Cott.) Pai war for-wondred o pat 
light, In pair contre pai on sa bright. cx330 Widi. 
Palerne 722 Mi-self knowe ich nou3t_ mi ken ne mi kontre 
noiber. ¢ 1400 Rov, Rose 5662 In erthe is not oure countre. 
1548 Hauw Chron. 13 The most pernicious..enemy to them 
and his owne naturall countrey. Jéid. 44 The final de- 
struction of your native countrey and naturall region. 1596 
Snaxs. x Lfer, IV, 1W. ili. 82 To weepe Ouer his Countries 
Wrongs. 1697 Dryvven Virg. Georg. v. 811 Mighty 
..asserts his Country’s Cause. 
Heroes that have..acted for the Good of their Country. 
855 Macautay Hist, Eng. IIY. 304 The people had no 
love for their country or for their king. 

b. absolutely, Native land, fatherland. _ i 

1566 Panter Pal. Pleas. 1,.2Which speake of. .inuincible 
mindes, of bold aduenturers for Countries saufetie, x89 
Suaxs. x Hen, VJ, 11, iii. 8x Forgiue me Countrey, and 
sweet Countreymen. 1738 Pore Zfi/, Sat. 1. 158 See 
sheceiging Peilloos to the Pagod run, And offer Country, 
Parent, Wife, or Son! 3852 Tennyson Ode Death Welling- 
ton vi. 6x If love of country move thee there at all, 889 
Sat, Rev, 16 Mar, 21/2 The old-fashioned love of country 
which never swells into bombast.or sinks into chauvinism. 

5: ‘The parts of a region distant from cities or 


courts’ (J.); the rural, districts as distinct’ from 


the? town ‘or towns; sometimes applied .to all 


“outside the capital, called, by eminence, ‘town’. 


1826-34 ‘TinpaLe Afark.v. 14 And..the swyne heerdes 
fleed, and tolde it in the cytes and in the countre. ’ 1530 
Patscr. 587/2, I-lyke nat his daunsing, he hoppeth and 
tryppeth lyke one of the countrayc . « commie ~ paysant. 
1898 NasHeE Christ's 7. 49 b, In the Country, the Gentle- 
man..vndoeth the Farmer. In London, the Vsurer 
snatcheth yp the Gentleman, 1697 T. Smirn in Leté, Lit. 
Afen (Camden) 24x Hee..is gone into the Country, but not 
farr from London. 1727 Swirr Gulliver ut. iv. 201 Passed 
prongs one of the town-gates, and went about three miles 
into the country. 1784 Cowrer Tash 1, 749 God indde the 
fog and man made the town. 1848 -Macautay Zést: 
Eng. I. 319 The refinements of the capital follow him inte 
the country. x89x Law Ties XCII, 107/2 [He} has so 
far recovered as to be able to Jeave town for the country.- ° 

6. The people of a district or state; the nation.. 
-€1320 Sir Tristr. 1407 Pe cuntré alle bidene bas sete fle 
ful rizt. ¢3340 Cursor AT, 13262 (Fairf.) pe cintray hally 
til him sogt. 2848 Harr. Chvon. 24 b, By the puissaunce of 
the townsmen and aide of the countrey, they were repulsed. 
x397 SuAKS, 2 Hen. JV, w. i..136 All the Countrey, in a 
generall voyce, Cry'd hate vpon him. .161z Brsre Gev. xii. 


F Beigaocd all countreys came into Egypt-to Ioseph, for to - 


uy core. 1732 Pork Zp. Bathzrst 190 No noon-tide 
bell invites the country round. 1784 Cowrer Task II, 814 
The country mourns. 825 Lp. Cocksurn fei. 409 What 
ivas called the country, that is, the country as represented 


a oe Feige: 


ryog Appison /taly 13 - 


--- COUNTRY, 


by town councils and Jairds was. nearly wnanimous against 
this reform, “= Be ee, “* 

.b. "Zo appeal or go-to the country: to-appeal to 
the -body of parliamentary . electors” from’ an 
adverse or doubtful vote of the House of Com- 
mons, which is practically done by the.dissolution 
of Parliament: see APPEAL v. 5. . ae 

1845 Disragct SybiZ (2863) 3 What with church and corn 
together, and the Queen Dowager, we may go to the 
country with as good a cry 4s some other persons. ° 1865 H. 
Koxestey, Hillyars & Burtons Vix, It became necessary for 
James Oxton to go to, the country .. He {the Governor} 
dissolved the assembly and sent James Oxton to the coun- 
try. 1890 Li/ustr. Lond. News 12 Apr. 450/1 The ery ofa 
‘cheap breakfast table’ would no longer be one ‘to go to 
the country with’. cayee ‘ 

7. Law. Applied to a jury. 

In r2-14th c. a jury was a body of witnesses summoned 
to decide by their sworn testimony (veredictum, verdict) 
some question debated between litigants who had formally 
agreed to be bound by that testimony. The jury being 
summoned from the neighbourhood (hundred) in which the 
controverted facts were supposed to have taken place, the 
question was said to be tried by the neighbourhood (L. 
vicinelune, visnetunt, Fr. visnet) or by the ‘country’ (L. 
patria, F. pays). The litigants were said to put themselves 
uporw ihe, or their country, and trial by the cotntry was 
distinguished from other modes of trial, The phrase has 
been retained to the present day, when accused criminals 
still formally submit to trial ‘by God and their country’, 
although the character of trial by jury has been greatly 
changed, (F. W. Maitland.) . 

[1234 Bracton’s Note-bk. I. 649 Inde ponit se super patriam. 
cxzzg0 Bracron If. 142b, Item defendit se..de necessitate 
per patriam. 1293 Fear Bk. 21-2 Edw, £, 393 ‘Coment 
volet averer?? ‘Par pays.'] 1340 Hampo.e Pr. Conse, 2948 
Als a man has drede bodily, When he es acouped of felony 
Byfor kynges iustice, and pe cuntre. #1577 Sin T. Sante 
Commu, Eng. (1633) 189 If hee [the prisoner} plead not 
guiltie, the clarke asketh him how hee will be tried and 
telleth him he must say, by God and the countrie, for these 
be the words formall of his triall after inditement. x660 
Trial Regic. (2679) 110 And for his Tryal.hath put himself 
upon God and the Countrey, which Countrey you are. 
1952 J, Loutuian Forme of Process (ed. 2) 206. 1966 BLAck- 
STONE Comme LI. 313. 1863 H. Cox Jrsézt, . x. 550 When 
the prisoner has pleaded not guilty, and for his trial put 
himself ‘ upon the country” (which country the jury are). 
1880 Daily Tel. 4 Nov., By his country, represented by 
twelve men in a box, he will be tried. . a 

With qualifications, as dlack country, . low 
country, old country; also east, west, north, south 
country, in senses 1, 2, or 3. See Buck, ete. 

II. Technical uses. . te 

9. Nant. a. A region of the sea or ocean, b. 
Astation (see quot. 1867). ae 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iii; 22 The Spanish sailors, being for 
the most part accustomed to a fair weather'country. 1820 
Scoressy Arct. Regions 11, 237 What the fishers call. .the 
close season, when the country 1s nearly full of ice, Jbid. 1. 
3r4 Two French frigates had crnized the fishing country 
during the latter end of the season, and had destroyed 
several of the whalers, 1822 A. Fisner Jal, Arct. Regions 
270 They also told us that no less than cleven ships were 
destroyed in this country by the ice last year, 1867 Smvtn. 
Sailor's Word-bk,, Country, 9. term synonymous with 
station. The place whither a ship happens to be‘ordered. . 
‘10. Want. (U.S.) The space in a cabin, as the 
ward-room or steerage, not occupied by berths, and 
used by the members of the mess in common.’ "’ - 

1853 Kane Grinneld Exp. cxi. (1856) 25 The area..which * 
is known to naval menas ‘the country’, seemed completely 
filled up with the hinged table. 4 7 . 

LL. Afining (Cornwall), The rock in which a 
lode of ore occurs; called ‘also country-rock ;' sec 


also quots. deat 

1674 Ray Prep. Tin in Eng. Words (E. D. S.) 11 Besides 
the main load, they have little branches that run from it 
north and south, and to other points, which they call’ 
countrey. 1753 Cuamarrs Cyel, Suppl., Countries, among 
the miners, a term or appellation they give to their works 
under ground. PAil. Trans. No, 198.- 1857 J. Scorrern 
Useful Afetais 81 The rock in which the lode occurs is 
called the country: - .. Ns atts 

12. Cricket slang. Applied to parts of the field a 
long way from-the wickets. « ~, Ret, Le 

1884 Lillywhite's Crick. Comp, 206 Splendid field, being 


especially good inthecountry, —. 


III. attrib. and Comb. — - : re: 


- Qn simple attributive use, as in country girl, cointry 


manners, =attributive use of reral, rustic, and hence con- 


-sidered by someanadjective, But counirycannot,like rival, 


rustic, be used predicatively, or undergo comparison ; we 
say « country town, but not @ more country town, nox the 
tow iscountry)  -- ie Ane steer 

P18, attrib. Of a, country, particular district, or 
part ‘of: thé world; of the country, (in question), 
of one’s..6wn country ;.national,.native. Almost 
always with; a possessive ‘or demonstrative, as /és 
own country speech, the speech of -his own country, 
that country steel, the steel! of, that country. Ods, 
exe. dial. Cf, Countryman, CouNTRYWOMAN. 
: 37 Trevisa Wieden (Rolls Ser.) VI, 143 To make songes 
and ditee in pe contre longage [#2 dingua atria). « 195% 
Rozinson tr. More's Utopia 30’ He -chaunced_to fynde. 
certayne- of his countreye shippes. 1370-6 Lamparns 


-Peramb., Kent (x826),97:‘The pens of our owne -countrie 


writers, x598 GRENEWEY Tacitus’ Ariit. 1. xiii. (1622) ‘24 
Offered vp in honour of their countrey gods, | x6ax Fretcuer 
Pilgr.t.it.49 What country-craver ate you? 1632 Limicow_ 
Trav. 1.42 (n‘Padua I-.. found there a Countrey Gentle- 
man of mine. -1668 Drypen Zvenr. Love ut. ii,-Talk not 


COUNTRY. 


of our country ladies : I-declare myself for the Spanish 

beauties. _1675-BuktTHocce Cavsa Det 201 Among all the 

Countrey Rites [fatrtis ritibis] of Religion. - i703 Moxon 

Mech. Exerc. §7‘Many Workmen cotnmend that Country- 

Steel for best, from whence that Steelcame.‘ + - + 

b: Azglo-Jnd. Of or belonging: to India (or 
other foreign country), as’ distinguished from 

European; native. : 

«1882 N. Licnerterp tr. Castanieda’s Cong. India 360, 
The-Nayres maye not take anye Countrie women, and the: 
also doe not marrie. i619 Princ in Purchas Pilgrims 1, 
638 (Y¥.) Master Methwold-came from Messalipatam in one 
of the Countrey Boats. 1727 Hasniton New Acc. E. Ind. 
II. lii. 253 When we arrived there, we found three European 

ips, and 2 Country Ship from Surat. _ x7g2 in Orme 

Hist. Mal. Trans. (1805) I. 2x1 (¥.), A serjeant who ‘spoke 

the country languages. x8x7 Rarries Hist. Fava I. 210 
(Y.) Since the conquest ..a very extensive trade has been 
carried on by the English in country ships. 1848 ArnouLp 
Mar. Insur. (1866) 1. 1. v. 272 Employing the vessel in 
what, is called the-country. trade, that is, on intermediate 
voyages from one port to another in India. 

14. Of or pertaining to the rural districts ; living 
in, situated in, belonging to or characteristic of 
the country (often as contrasted with the town); 
rural, rustic: as in country bank, boy, breeding, 
bunpkin, carpenter, carrier, church, clergyman, 
fellow, ‘gentry, girl, labourer, manners, parish, 

rés, veader, school, sport, squire, tailor, 
trader, village, wake, wench, work, etc. (In some 
of these the hyphen is often used, esp. by earlier 
writers ; but it is unnecessary.) : 
‘ exszg Vox Populi 374 in Hazl. £. P. P.IIT, 281, I knowe 
not whates a clocke, But by the countre cocke. 1576 
Gascorcne Stéeze Gi. (Arb.) 6x The country Squire, doth 
couet to be Knight, 1576 Frenne Panosl, Epist, Ajb, 

The commendations of countrie pleasures. 1877 Gooct 

Heresbach's Hus, 11. (1586) 109 OF great use among coun- 
trie people. ¢ 1588 Greene Fx, Bacon i. 40 How lovely in 
her-country-weeds shé look’d, 1588 Suaks. Z, Z, L. 1 ih 

‘x22, I-doe Joue that Countrey girle. xr600 C, Pzncy in 

Shaks. Cent. Praise 38, 1 am heere so pestred with cone 
trie businesse. xz6za Suaxs. Tem, 1v. i, 138 These 
fresh Nimphes encounter euery one in Country footing, 
@ 3617 Hirron Wes. TI. 49 In our countrey-worke of thresh- 
ing. x6zz T. Scorr Belg. Pismive 7 Salomon heere applyes 
his ‘wisedome to countrie capacities. 1657 Trapp Cost 
Ps.-vii. x A-plain Country-fellow. 1669 J. Wortipas Syst, 
Agric.(168x) 301, To discover to our Country-Reader these 
mysteridus Intricacies of Nature, 1670 Hacnarp Cont. 
Clergy 2x To preach to ordinary people, and govern a 
country-parish, 1682 H. More Axuot. Glanuil’s Lux 0. 
245 Applause from the Country-Fry. 1680 Drypen Prof. 

miv. Oxf. 2 Thespis, the first professor of our art, At coun- 
try wakes sung ballads from a cart. rgrx Buncett Sfect. 

‘0. 161,82 A Country Wake. 1713 Dera Phys.-T'heol, 
Ded., In my Country-Privacy. 1712 Sreece Sfect. No. 480 
v7, i was bred at a country-school. 1774 
Lett. I. 62 Enjoying the sweets of repose in a country soli- 
tide. “1782 Wotcorr(P. Pindar) Ode to R. A’svi. Wks. 1812 
1. 28-A poor country-bumkin of a Stag. _ 3824 Miss Mrrrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) ‘40 That unpopular.class of 
country-boys.. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara V. de V., You 
thought to break a country heart For pastime, ere you went 
to town. 1869 BracknoreE Lorna D. viii, Conscious of my 
country-brogue, ‘1872 E. Peacoce Afabe?. Heron 1. iv. 56 
Ranked with the country gentry. ‘1885 Whitaker's Alna- 
nack 229 Bank of England..Country Branches. Jbid. 234 
Country Banks in England and Wales, with their London 
agents. “a 
. is. .General ‘combinations :, locative, as cougiry- 
dweller, -liver sbs.; country-born, -bred, -made, 
trained adjs.; objective, as country-loving, -selling; 
adverbial and parasynthetic, as cozzstry-plazn, 
“flavoured, etc. . roe us oe 

2670 Eacuarn Count. Clergy 52.4 town-bred or*country-bred 
similitude. 3834 C, Bronte Leé.'in Mrs, Gaskell Lie 93 
Too much afraid of appearing country-bred.__x5376 Newron 
tr. Lewnte's Complex, (2633) 63 Rather like Forrainers and 
strangers,’ then *Country-borne ee le, 600 Nasue S172 
qner's Last Willin Hazl, Dodsley VIII. 4 Such *country- 
button'dcapsasyou, 2886'Lonugy. Mag, VII. 438: Blessings 
which “country-dwellers thankfully acknowledge. 1892 
Tablet 2 Jan, 35 Nocountry-dweller could be ignorant of the 
limits of the manor in which he dwelt.: si7p Beowsrye Aris- 
toph, Apol, x17°That-black-eyed, brown-skinned, *country- 
flavoured'wench,' 1886 G: Hamutron in I. H. Rollins Vez 
Lng. Bygones Pref, a Some‘old time *country livers .. may 
run‘over‘its pages, 288z' Miss Brappon 4 spade? I. 289 
A pair of strong *country-made Fey horses. 1642 R. 
Carpenter Lxperience v. vii, 246, am *Countrey-plaine, 
and still short. xs693 Locks in Fox Bourne Z7/ II. xiii: 

322 *Country-selling knavery,. 1888 Times x6 Oct: 10/s5'No 

‘country-trained hound should be allowed even to be tried 


in the streets of London. | * + 2 

‘16. Special comb. (sometimes hyphened) : coun- 
try. air, (a) the fresh air of:the country ;.(d) a 
riral melody or song ; }country base= Base sd. ; 
“+ countty-bishop, a rendering of -Gr. ‘yopeni= 
-gkonos, ‘CHOREPISOOPE} country-box; a- Small 
country-honse (see Box s}.2 14); country cap- 
tain,.(a) 2 captain stationed in the country; +) 
AnglozInd. 2° captain of a native ship (ch 13d); 
also 2 ‘peculiat dry kind of: curry;* + country 
disease, home sickness; country dog, a dog 
bred for use in the country; country gentleman, 
a‘gentleman having landed property in the country 


and: residing there ; hence country-gentlemanlike;*| to be in gay 
+ country’ husband, “a - rural ‘husbandman ; * 


country Joan, an awkward country lass; coun: 
try life, life inthe country following rural pur- 
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sults; countiy-like @,-and ddv., according to.the 
rnannérs in the country, rural, rustic; rustically; 
gountry-looking-a., having the appearance of 
belonging to ‘the country, rustic-looking ; country 
note, a bank-note issued by a local bank, as dis- 
tinguished from the Bank of England ; + Country 
Pepper, the Biting Stone-crop, Sedum acre; 
+ country pie (see quot.) ; + conuntry-put (obs. 
slang), a rustic lout or greenhorn; country-talk, 
the talk of a district or country-side ; + country 
Tom, ?.a bedlam-beggar; country town, a small 
town which forms the centre of a rural district, 
and has only the industries connected with rural 
and local requirements, as distinguished from a 
seaport, manufacturing town, etc. 

1633 G. Herserr 7 a le, Gratefulnesse vi, These *coun- 
trey-aires thy love Did take. 1715 Pore 2nd Ep. Miss 
Blount 2 Some fond Virgin, whom her mother’s care Drags 
from the Town to wholesome Country air. 16xx SHaxs. 
Cyt. v. iii. 20 Lads more like to run The *Country base, 
then tocommit such slaughter. 136x T. Norton Calvin's 
fust, w. 21 Them they called *contrey-byshops, because 
in the contrey they represented the Bishop. 1757 Lioyp 
(title), Cits *Country Box. 1876 Browninc Pacchiar. 67 
Nor country box was soul’s domain. 1649 W. Cavenpisn 
(tétle), The *Country Captain. 1769 Lo. Treicxmoutu in 
Lye (1843) 1. 15 (Y.), E supped last night at a Country 
Captain’s; where I saw for the first time a specimen of the 
Indian taste. 19726 Cavattier Avem. 1. 29, I was two 
Months in Geneva, where..I got the *Country Disease, 
and began to grieve after my Father and Mother. 1607 
Torsett Four/. Beasts (1673) 35 Their quantity is not 
much bigger then a *Countrey Dog. 1632 Brome Court 
Begger Dram. Personae, Mr. Swaynwit, a blunt *Countrey 
Gentleman. vf Berknizy 4 Ziphr. ii.§ 1x Among country 
gentlemen and farmers, 2889 Lowett Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 

8 English, which he treated with a Country-gentlemanlike 
familiarity, 1669 J. WorLiDGe Syst. Agric. (x681)7 Let our 
*Countrey-Husbands conclude, that Water. .is an excellent 
Vehicle to convey the Spirit, Salt, and Sulphur that are apt 
for Vegetation into Vegetables. 2802 Murs. Suerwoop 
Susan Gray 48 You are such a dowdy, such a *country 
Joan, no one will look upon you. Woriwee Syst. 
Agric. (1681) Aij b, Every one knows that a *Country-life 
was the most Ancient, xgz2 Appison Sfect. No. 414 P 1 
We always find the Poet in Love with the Country-Life. 
xg80 Hottysann Treas. Hv. Tong, Rural, rude, *countrey 
like, 1699 Bentiey Phialaris 209 Anciently..the Feast of 
Bacchus was transacted Country-like and merrily. 1775 
Sueripan S¢, Paty. Day 1 ti, A miro fellow, 
your worship, 8:3 Scorr Guy Jf. xx, A tall, stout, 
country-looking man. 1866 Crump Banking ix. 203 The 
extinction of the “country note issue. 1397 GERARDE 
Ferball exxxvii. § 5. 415 St -» [called] of some .. 
wall Pepper, *countrey + 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury 
It. 293/2 The Goblet, or *Country Pye, is made of large 
pieces of Flesh. ax700 B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, *Country- 
fut, re gel ppp edt! a 2763 pend ert re aoe 

old maid, a r or a college-pedant. 17! 
Sterne Tyist. Sh. I. x, The parson bad made himself 
a *country-talk by a breach of all decorum. 1660 J/td- 
summer Moon (Falliw.), [He] has one property of a scholar, 

< you would take him for *Country Tom broke 
loose from the gallows. xé2ey Burces Personal Tithes ro 
If he live in a *Country Towne. 1689 S, Jounson Renz, 
Sherlock's Bk 37 To search in Villages or Country-Towns, 

Country cousin. <A cousin or relative from 

the country, to whom the sights and life of the 
town are novel ; one whose ‘ countrified’ manners 
and ways are apt to embarrass town relatives. 
- 1970 Foore Lame Lover ui. 42 Pester’d at table with the 
odious company of. . cousins. 1806-7 J, BerEsForpD 
Miseries Hum. Life (x826) vu, ixviti, Escorting two or three 
coaches full of country-cousins on their first importation 
into London. 1887 T. A. Trotrope What I vemender I, 
ii. gx One of the sights of London for country cousins was 
to see the mails starting. . 

Hence Country-cou‘sin v., to treat as a country- 
cousin; Country-cou'siuship, a relationship felt 
as awkward or embarrassing. 

1870 Miss Broucnton Red as Rose 1. 139 They are fine, 
and inclined to ‘country cousin’ me. 1870 Lowett Among 
my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 2 The brain is often forced to ac- 
knowledge the inconvenient country-cousinship of the 
stomach, Jéid, 364 Theory is too fine a dame to confess 
even a country-cousinship with coarse-handed Practice. 

Country-dance -(kxntri-da‘ns).. [f-Country 
“+ Danog, “lit.a dance of the country. --On its 
introdiiction into Francé the name ivas perverted 
to contre-daitse, which has been erroneously. as- 
stmied to bé the original form : see CONTRE-DANGE.] 


a... A dance practised: by country-people, usually - 


in the open air. .. esf. a generic-nanie for.all 
English dances of rural or native origin (already 
in rythc. contrasted with French ‘dances) ; speci- 


fically, applied to dancés. iri which an indefinite . 


number of couples statid up face to face in two long 
Tines;’as in the well-known Sir Roger de Coverley. 
1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph.’ Cal, June a7 Hay: 
eeuzes, A country daunce or rowrid. 's897 Mortey Jntrod. 
Bius. 18x The courant hath twice so, much in a straine, as 
the English country daunce, .x6:z-Corcr., Cordace, a 
iind or Gountrey daimce.. 2649 G: DAnten Trinafeli, 
Rich. IT, ci; Peasants’; can advance At best, noe higher 
then 2 Countrey Dance; “x6¢0 WeLDon Crt, Ki: Fantes 134 
Because they could not learn the French, Dances so’soon as 

ay Clothes, Dances must be if the garb 

- of the Court..~x7xz Sreete Spect. No.-a? x Sir Roger de 
_Coverley= His Great Grand-father"was Inventor ofthat 
famous Country-Dance-which ‘is“called after him. « 1755 
Jounson, Horupife,'2 country dance, danced commonly 
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toahorn. 1840 Dicttexs Old C. Shep viii, Country-dances 
being low, were utterly proscribed. 1842 Q. Victorta 
Journ. Life Highlands (1868) 36 We danced one country: 
dance—I with Lord Willoughby—and Albert with Lady 
Carington. 1857 Hucnes Som Brown u. viii, A merry 
country ¢ was going on .. and new couples joined in 
every minute, ti] there were a hundred of them going down 
the middle and up again. 

Jig. 1730 FrecDinc Tone Thumé u. iv, A country-dance 
of joy is in your face. 

Hence Country-dance v, (201ce-wd.), Country- 
dancer, Country-da‘ncing vb/. 5d. 

17x Bupcrtn Spect, No. 67 P 6, 1 was very much pleased 
--With that Parl..which he called french Dancing, . After 
this Part was over, they began a Diversion which they call 
Country Dancing, Ibid. » 16 As for Country Dancing.. 
as [it] is the particular Invention of our own Country.. I 
would not Discountenance it. 1741 H, Watrove Lett, H. 
Mann 2 Nov. I_country.danced till four, xggz Exiza 
Heywoop Betsy Thoughtless 111, 39 She... also gave him 
an invitation to 'squire her to a country-dancing. 1798 
Jane Austen Northang, Ab. (1833) I. x. §6 The cotillions 
were over, the country-dancing began, a@28s2 T. Moore 
Country Dance & Quad, v.20 Here,.J..spite of some few 
dandy fancers, Who vainly try, to preach Quadrille—See 
nought but true-blue country-dancers. 

Cowntry~fo:lk, Also -folks, a, People 
of the (same) country ; countrymen, compatriots : 
usually with possessive; cf. Country 13. Obs. exc. 
dial, b. Inhabitants of the rural parts. 

1547-64 Baurpwin J/or. Philos, (Palfr. 1. li, Surely 
strangers would haue lesse mercy on mee then_mine owne 
country-folke. 1348 Upare Lvasm, Par., Luke Pref, 3 Your 
..charitie and zele towardes your countrey folkes. 1626 J. 
Pory in Ellis Orig, Leté. 1. 33: LIL. 239 Thrust them and 
all their countryfolkes out of the Queens lodgings. 1719 Dx 
For Crusoe (1840) II. iv. 95 Though the savages were their 
own country-folks, yet they were most terribly afraid of 
them. 18x8 Scott Ht. A/idl. xxxv, Which at once acknow- 
ledged the connection betwixt them as country-folk. 

b. 1862 London Rev. 30 Avg. 179 The townsfolk and 
countryfolk of Derbyshire. . ri 

Country-hou'se. A house or mansion io 
the country; ¢sf, the residence of a country gentle- 
man ; a country-seat. Also attyib. 

xsgz R. D. Hypuerotomachia 2 No humaine creature to 
my sight..nor countrey house, field tent, or shepheards 
cote. 1664 Peeys Diary (1879) III. 25 Going out of towne 
to his country-house. 1838 Crrron Alice 10 We met at a 
country-house. 1849 Macautay Jrid. 21 Dec., 1 do not 
love country-house society. : 

Cowntryism, xonce-wd. [See -1sM.] Altach- 
ment to one’s country ; patriotic pep es. 

1860 Carotine Fox in ¥ruds. (1882) 11. 274 He [Tennyson] 
talked of the Cornish, and rather liked the conceit of their 
countryism. 


Countzyless, a, Without a country. 
187x Pall Mall G. 7 Feb. 12 A penniless and countryless 
adventurer. 


Countryman (kantrimén). 

1, A man of a (specified or indicated) country or 
district (Counrry 2, 3); a native or inhabitant. 
Often in comd., as north-countryman, etc. 

c33g05 Life St, Kernel 2g1in £. £. P. (1862) 55 Pe contrai 
men per biside.. Ouertrowede wel whar hit lay. | ¢14z0 
Pallad, on Husb. 1. 3x The contreemen coloured well ichone. 
¢xg7o THYNNE Pride & Lowd. (1841) 15 The other sayth he 
is this countreyman. r58x Muccasrer Positions xxxix. 
(1887) aro Being borne a countryman of sucha countrey. 
168: Trial S. Colledge 67 Mr. Ser. Holl. What Countrey- 
man are you, Sir? Wr. Zeal, Somersetshire. 1708 tr. Zvasue. 
Life Colet In Phenix Il, xg A Disease which seiz’d no 
connie aen but English. 1807 Sourney Zsfriedla’s Lett. 
II, 57, When he knew what countryman I was, he made 
many inquiries respecting Salamanca. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits iv. Wks, (Bohn) II. 29 Other countrymen look slight 
and undersized beside them. 

transf. 6x6 Surrr. & Marxn. Conniry Farme 396 The 
Bay-tree .. a Countriman in euerie coast and quarter. 

2. A man of one's own country, 2 fellow-coun- 
tryman ; a compatriot ; usually with Jossessive. 

1428 Pastor, Lett. No. 5 J. 19 A contreman of myne in the 
seyd court, Maister John Urry. 1548 Lp. Sonrerser 
Lpist. Scots 239 Rather thers then enemies, rather 
Countreymenne then Conquerours. 1570-76 Lamparpe 
Peramb, Kent (1826) p.x, You my countrie men the Gentle- 
men of this Countie. 1599 Suaxs. Hex. V, 1. vil. 110, 1am 
Welch you know, good Countriman. 1681 Everrn Diary 
(1827) IV. 256 A countrie man of ours. 1705 FCKERINGILL 
Priest.Cr. M, iii. 31 The Earl of Strafford was born my near 
Neighbour (as well as my Country-man) in Yorkshire." 1807 
Crapse Par. Reg. ut. 454 Christian and countryman was 
all with him. 1875 Jowerr Plato (éd. 2) 1. 154 Simonides 
is’ countryman of yours. Mod. Weare country-men- - 
..8,. One who lives in. the country or rural parts 
and follows a rural occupation ; 2 husbandman. 
= 1877, B..Gooce Heresback's Husb. ut. (1586) 105 Concern- 
ing Wooddes what needefullest are for our Countriemen to 
plant. 1608 (¢i#/e),.The Great Frost..A familiar.talk be- 
tween a.Countryman and a, Citizen...1795 Souruzy Foan of 
Arc ni, 28 Strangers, your fare is homely..But such it is as 
ive poor countrymen Earn with our toil. 1848 Macautay 
Hést.. Eng. 1.616 Monmouth, and -his-friends disguised 
themselves as countrymen. x860‘Rusxin Mod. Paint.V.1. 
i, $84 The words ‘countryman, rustic, clown, paysan, vil- 
lager’, still signify a rude and tintaught person. ~ ; 

Country party. Politics. A political party 
which advocates’ the inferests and claims ‘of the 
country as ‘a whole in opposition to .the court or 
dthér particular interest, or (in later use). of coun+ 
try against town, .the agricultural against the manu- 
facturing interest. * SO te ee 

“2798-8 Bottncproke Ox Parties 43 A Conny rigs must 
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be authorized by the- Voice of the Country. *1762-Humy 
Hist, Eng. Vill. ixviii, (Jod.), The elections.had gone 
mostly in favour of the country party. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng: UW. 25 The language of the country party was 
perceptibly bolder and sharper than on the preceding day. 
1888 Zines 3 Jan. o/s The Country Party and the Town 
Party were battling for supremacy under the rival standards 
of margarine and butterine. 

Cou'ntry-peo:ple. a. Men and women of 
the country, rustics. ‘+b. (with fossesstve) One’s 
own countrymen and countrywomen, compatriots : 


cf. CouNTRY-FOLK. 

3377 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) 6b, Countrey 
people were alwayes preferred before the people of the 
Citie. 2690 Locke Aum. Und. 1 iv. § 16 Talk but with 
Country-People. x794 Miss Guxxixc Packet IIT. 193 
Ordered to turn themagainst hisown country people. 2847 
Emerson Repr. Alex, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 384 Practising 
on the prejudices and facility of erimeppoople. 

Country-rock: see CountRY 11. | 
_Cowntry-sea't. The mansion and demesne 
in which a county family is seated or established ; 
the residence of a country gentleman or nobleman ; 
a country-house. 

[1383 Stanvuurst Zuneis 1, (Arb.) 99 Pheebe, to Delos, 
his natiue contrye seat, hastning.) 1668 Eruerrpce She 
svould tf she could v. i, A pretty country seat, madam, with 
a handsome parcel of land. 1711 Apvison Sfect, No. 37 
2 4 A Description of her Country-Seat..about an hundred 
Miles distant from London. 1715 Prior Adina it. 58 So 
merchant has his house in town And country-seat near 
Banstead Down, 1865 Trottore Belton Est. i. 1 Belton 
Castle is a pretty country seat, standing in a small but 
beautifully-wooded park. : 

Cou'ntryship. [See -surp. Used as if for 
countrymanship.| Position in relation to a coun- 


try, or to a common country; compatriotism. 

1605 VERSTEGAN Dec, /uteli. ii. (1628) 32 The old acquaint. 
ance and countrieship that had beene betweene them. x8z 
Potton Course 7, vu, Casting behind all earthly care, All 
countryships, all national regards And enmities, 1863 /Vha¢ 
és Truth? 88 My dear brethren in common countryship, 
—compatriots, 2 

Cow 'ntry-si'de. 

1. A side (eg. east or west side) of a country, 
one side of a river-valley, of a hill-range, etc. ; 
hence a district, region, or tract of country having 
a kind of natural unity; =Country 2, Orig. Sc. 
(and perh. northern Eng.); now a favourite word 
of descriptive writers. 

[1621 Cape Serm. 16 A terrour and a plague to the towne 
and side of a countrey where he dwels.) 1727 P, Watker 
Remark, Pass. 173 Gam) Mr, Guthry continued until the 
1664, and then was obliged to leave that country-side. 28g 
Scotr Guy AL: xxii, It made nae sma’ noise in the country- 
side, 1857 Hucues Som Brown 1. ii, At the revels and 
pastimes of the country-side. 2882 L. Ouieuant Haifa (1887) 
7 The most notorious thieves .. in the whole country-side. 
1885 Mxs. Cappy Footsteps ¥.d’Arc 23 The country-side in 
these north-western Vosges teems with memories of Jeanne, 
‘2. The inhabitants of a tract of country. 

5 Baruam Jugol. Leg., Fackd. Rheims 124 He long 
lived the pride of that country side. 1879 Jerrertus Wild 
Life in S. C. 105 All the countryside is sure to be there [at 
the Fair]. 

3. attrib. 

3863 Mus. Toocoop Vorks. Dial, "Twill mak' a bonnie 
country-side talk. 887 Spectator 1 Oct. 2303 Without re- 
proof from the priest or rebuke from country-side opinion. 

Cowntryward, a. and adv. [Sec “WARD. ] 
In the direction of the counfry. (Orig. with Ze.) 
. 61385 Chaucer L. G. IZ, 2176 And to his cuntreward [v.”. 
contree warde, contreward, countrey warde] he sayleth 
swythe, 2848 Upatt etc. Zrasw. Par. Luke 30b, To 
- gather and faic up treasures to that same countreyward, 
2837 Hawtnorne Svuice-told T. (2851) I, iv, 74 To..strain 
her dimmed eyesight seaward and countryward, .- 
-Cowntrywo:man. 2a. A woman of a (speci- 
fied) country, or of one’s own country ( felloru-consts 
tryruwiomai). 1. A woman who lives in the country 
orrural parts, ©) - i: i ee 

¢x440 Promp, Par. x09/2 Contremann, or womann, conte 
fatrivia, 1582 {see Country 13b). "1606 Suaus. 7%. § Criiv, 
i, 67 You are too bitter to your country.woman, ‘x634 Sim 
‘T, Herpert Trav. 99 A Wyrcanian Lady (which Countri- 
woman ..his mother dlso was), 1679 Hist, Fetzer 37 To 
dress him up like a Countrey-woman. x824’ Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser, 1, (x863) 86 Her fair countrywomen. ,'x87x Mor- 
Ley Voltaire (1886) 49 Conceiving an undying ion. .for 
fi young countrywoman whom he found in Holland. 

Countship (kawntfip). [f Counr sd,2 + -sur,] 
a. The.office or dignity of a count (also used as a 
title), b. The domain or jurisdiction of a ‘count. ; 
; 2703 PFarquyan Juconstant.ut. i, Where's that. bombast 

ook 


«your countship wore just now? 2831 Cariyty L£arlj 
German Lit, Misc. Ess, (1888) 111. 199 For all which, Anton 


and his kindred -had countships and princeships in abun-. 


dance, °386x Pearson arly § Afid. Ages Eng. 336 The 
countships of Northumberland and Huntingdon, which had 
once belonged to his wife's father, Waltheof. . 2868 Brown. 
ine Ring & Bk, vi. 416 How his.Countship sulks ! = 
* Countur-, obs, form of Countan-. °° | ~! 


..Connty! (katnti).. Forms ; 4-5 counte, cunte, 


Ss cownty, 6-7 countie, -ye, '6- county. [, AT, - 


counté (in Laws of Wm. 1,), later conste(e = OF, 
cienté, contd, later conté=Pr. comiat, It, comitato:— 
LL, comttatits, £. comes, contt-en. COUNT: ef. ducatius 
_ Duouy from dux, ducen Duke. ‘The L,-word had 
primarily the sense of.‘a body of companions, .a 
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companionship,’ subsequently ‘an escort orretinue’; 
when comes -became,a designation of a state officer, 
comitatus followed as the name of his office, and 
when the conte became a territorial lord, the comdé 
became his territory—the stage at which the word 
entered English.] : 


+1. The domain or territory of a count. Ods. 

Common in AF., but jn Eng. perh. only used in reference 
to the territory of a French or other foreign count. (The 
first quot. is fig., but seems to belong here.) 

2377 Lanct. P. PZ, B. 11. 85 Pe Erldome of enuye and 
Wratthe togideres..Pe counte [v.7, countee; A #ex¢ king- 
dom] of coueitise, and alle be costes aboute. 1530 Parscr. 
209/2 Countie, an erledome, conté. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VI, 
1. 1. 50 The Dutchy of Aniou, and the County of Main. 
x6xx Corar., Droicts Royaux, the Royall Prerogatiue .. to 
create of a tellenie, a Baronie, or Countie; and of 
this a Marquisdome, or Duchie, 1665 Mantey Grotius’ 
Low C. Warres 399 When he began to prosecute his Victory 
into the Bounds of the County, or Earldom, the Switzers 
interceded him to respite his Fury. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 
272/t Boulogne had., been crected into a county. 

2. One of the territorial divisions of Great Britain 
and Ireland, formed as the result of a variety of 
historical events, and serving as the most important 
divisional unit in the country for administrative, 
judicial, and political purposes. 

The AF. counté and the med.L. comitatus were used to 
render the English Sime, the division of the country ad- 
ministered originally by an cor7 and later by a sheriff (AF. 
viscounte) ; whence counte was gradually adopted in Eng. 
lish (app. scarcely before the xsth c.), as an alternative 
name for the siire, and in course of time was applied to the 
similar divisions made in Wales and in Ireland,as well as to 
the shires of Scotland, and also extended to those separate 
portions of the realm which never were shires, as the duchy 
of Cornwall, Oren and Shetland, etc, 

b. The status of county was also given at various times 
to anumber of cities and towns in England and Ireland, 
with a certain portion of adjoining territory; these were 
separated from the shire in which they were situated, and 
made counties by themselves; more exactly called corporate 
counties or counties corporate: see CorPORATE fh. a, 

¢. By the Local Government Act of 1888 the word. has 
ptt a further modification of meaning; besides the 
historical counties, and counties corporate, boroughs of 
above 50,000 inhabitants are made administrative counties 
under the name of county boroughs, which are administra. 
tively, but not politically or judicially, independent of the 
counties in which they are situated. 

{1292 Britrox 1. xiv. § 3 A nos viscountes de cel countd et 
des countez joingnauntz.J rqxzin £. £. Wills 20 pe londes 
and be rentes in the Counte of deuon-shire, 1423 Rolls of 
Pari, (2 Hen. VI) IV, 198 At Oghtryn in the Countee of 
Kildare, did. 1V. 258 That Justies of Peesin every Counte 
of England shuld examen all manere of servauntz in her 
Countees, 1482 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 40 Dwellyng win 
the cunte of Cumbreland. 1535-6 Act 27 Hen. VIL/, © 24 
§ 2 In all Shires, Counti ‘counties Palantyne and other 
Places of this Realme, /0id.c, 26 §.2 The residue of the 
said Sordeshipges Marchars within the said Countrey or 
Dominion of Wales shall be severed and devyded into cer- 
tayne particular Counties or Shires, that is to say, the 
Countie or Shire of Monmouth, cte. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. LV, 
un. ii, 64, I am Robert Shallow (Sir) a poore Esquire of this 
Countie, and one of the Kings Iustices of the Peace. 1754 
Hone Hist. Lng. I, it. 49 Alfred. divided all England into 
Counties. x84x Penny Cyl, XXL. 408/1 The word shire is 
in most cases equivalent to county, a name often substituted 
for it in Great Britain, and always in Ireland, 1860 Frev- 
MAN Hest, Zss, (1872) I. ii. 46 Of the Old-English kingdoms 
several still survive as counties. 1884 Grapsrone in Stan- 
dard 29 Feb. 2/4 The extension of the houschold franchise 
tothe counties. —_- 


b. 2540 Act 92 Hen. VITI, c. 13 The county of the City . 


of Yorke..ths county of the town of Kingston vpon Hu! 
The county Palatine of Lancaster, the county of Salop, 
Leicester, Hereford and Lincolne, ¢1630 Rispox Surv. 
Devon (1810) 107 King Henry. .did., make this city [Exeter], 
with its suburbs, 2 County, .by means whereof they have 
justices of the peace, a sheriff, constables, and all pther of- 
ficers that pertained toa county. 1672 Cowel’s Interpr.s.v. 
County, Besides these Counties. ,there be likewise Counties 
Corporate. .these be certain Cities, or ancient Boroughs of 
the Land, upon which the Princes of our Nation have 
thought good to bestow such extraordinary Liberties, 1765 
Bracxsrone Cort, 1. 1x5 There are also counties corpo- 
vate; which are certain cities and towns, some with more, 
some with less territory annexed to‘them. - 1837 Penny 
Cycl, VIII. 18/1 Cork, a city, the assize town of the county 
of Cork... situated in the county of the city of Cork’,. The 
county of the city consists of the city, suburbs, and liberties, 
1859 Polit, Perils 26 There are in England nineteen Coun- 
ties-Corporate, thatis, cities, or boroughs which are counties 
of themselves, 1892 Daily News 29 Mar, 2/5 The inquiry 
was simply limited to the ‘County of London’, which means 
the metropolis with a twenty-miles radius. oe . 
G. 1888 Lacal Gout. Act in Whitaker's Alin, (1889) 384 
The following large boroughs, each with a population of not 
less than 50,000, or peing, fore the passing of the present 
Act, a county of itself, will be separate administrative 
counties, and will be known as county doroughs. Ibid. 
86/2 The clerkof the peace for the county of London must 
e 2 Separate officer from the clerk of the couricil for the ad- 


jninistratiye county of London. 


"8, Introduced into most of the British colonies ag 


. the name-.of the-administrative divisions ;.in the 


United States, the political ‘and administrative divi- 
sion next below-the Staté, into which all the States 
of the Union are divided, except South'Carolina, 
of which’ the divisions are -called ‘districts’, and 
Louisiana; which is divided:into.‘ parishes’. - 
“For the relations’ betiveen ‘thé ‘cownty and the.for or 
townshif in U.S., see Bryce Amer Comm. ch. xiviii. 
(7683 Coh Rec. Pennsylv, 1, 6s.Governt of Pensilvania and 
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Countys annexed. _x760 T. Hurcixson Hest. Co? Mass. i. 
117 The colony. .was divided. .into four counties or shires. 
1809 KenpaLt raz, I. x.113 The society, town and county, in 
these countries, are new modifications of the parish, hundred 
and: shire. 2836 Penny Cycl..V1. 217/1 ‘These districts 
[Lower Canada} are sub-divided as under : Counties, Seig- 
niories, Fiefs, Townships. /did. VI. 3131/2 (South Carolina) 
‘The number of districts, which name is here substituted for 
that of counties, is 29. 1839 Jéid. XIII: 75/2 Jamaica is 
politically divided into three counties, Surrey, Middlesex, 
and Cornwall. 1888 Bryce faster, Comnew. (1889) 1. xlviii> 
568 The county. is still in the main a judicial district in and 
for which civil and criminal courts are held. | Bae 

4, Lng. Hist. The periodical meeting, conven- 


tion, or court held under the sheriff for the trans- 


action of the business of the shire; the shire-moot, . 


shire-court, CoUNTY-couRT I; also a particular ses- 
sion of this court. : : 
‘This was perhaps the earliest sense in which counté was 
used in English. It was a regular use of Anglo-Lat. couzi- 
tatus and AF. counté; app. no such phrases as curia de 
comitatu, or court du counté, being in use, Business was 
done ix pleno comitatu, en plein counté, aman was not out- 
lawed until he had been ‘exacted’ zu guatuor comitatibus; 
he must be exacted de comitats in comitatum, etc. F 
[r217 end Charter Hen, IH (oud Re-issue of Magna Carta) 
§ 42 Kaitos comitatus de cetero teneatur nisi de mense in 
mensem {tvaus?. Pulton, c, xxxv, No Countie from hence: 
forth shall be holden, but from moneth to moneth]. xz9z 
Brirron vi. iv. § 3 Purra it weyver la court soen seignur ., 
et pleder en Counté. /did, v1. iv. §6 Et moustrer le bref en 
plein Counté.) ¢1330 R, Brunne Chron. (8x0) 133 Contek 
in countes alle was peysed wele, Baret of baron feez forgyuen 
ilkadele. 6id. 309 To com to he parlement, For erles & 
barons at London suld it be, Four knyghtes be somons 
chosen inilkcounte. 1444 ‘Petition in Ralls of Parl.V. 110 


That the shirref of every shire .. in the next counte holden * 


in thaire shires. .makean opyn proclamation. .Of the suitors 
of the seid countees than being in the pleine counte. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. VII, c 15 Preamb., Shirefs Undershirefs Shire 
Clerkis or any other officers holding or keping the Countes 


in the name of a Shiref. 1535-6 Act 27 Hen, VIII, c. 26 


§ 14 The Shire Courte or Countie of and for the said Shire 
or Countie of Brekenok shalbe holden and kepte in the said 
Towne of Brekenok. 1549 det 2-3 Edw. VI, c, 25 Shires 
which haue and vse their Counties to bee holden euery six 
weekes. [xzoo Tyrrett Hist. Eng. Il. 776 At the next 
County (é. ¢. County-Court) which should be holden.) : 

5. The people of a county collectively as a part 


of the nation, or as a body of ratepayers. b,. The 
county gentry or county families collectively. .. - 


1647 Cuarenpon Hist, Reb. 1. (7843) 17/t The counties 


throughout the kingdom were so incensed .. that they re- 
fused to suffer the soldiers to be billeted upon them, 1886 
Mrs, Oxirnant Poor Gentl. xxxi. (Leisure Ho. 515), ‘1 am 
sure’, said Mrs. Rochford, ‘the county will like far better 
to see you there than Mrs. Russell Penton.’ fod. The ex- 
poses are to be borne by the county. The new bridge 

as been built at the joint-expense of the County, the 
Borough, and the Thames Commissioners. 

{| 6. Used to render L, convertits, a Roman pro- 


vincial judicial assembly, and hence an adminis- 
trative division of a province for the administration 
. ’ 


of justice, - ' 

x60r Hontaxp Pliny J. 52 Within the countie or iuris‘ 
diction of Corduba. Zdid. 88 The whole prouince [of Spain] 
is diuided into three counties [fn conventus tris} or indiciall 
courts of Assises, © : 3 
_ 7. Couity palatine: grig. the’ dominion of a 
count or earl palatine, a palatinate ; in England, 
a county of which the earl or Jord had originally 
royal privileges, with the right of exclusive civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. See PALATINE, - 

The counties palatine are now Cheshire and Lancashire; 
formerly Durham, Pembroke, Hexhamshire, and Ely were 
of the number, : 3 wt 

x49x ict 7 Hen. VII, c. 24 Preamb., Where the Countic 
of Lancastre is and of long tyme hath byna Countie Palyn- 
tyne, 1840’ dct 32 Hen. VIII, c. 43 It is now used to 
keepe Sessions in the said County Palatine of Chester, as it 
is used in other Shires of England. 1612 Davies [Wy Jre- 
land, ete. (x987) 106 ‘There were five ‘county palatines 
erected in Leinster. 164x Cermes de la Ley 8, v., OF these 
Counties thereare foure more remarkeable than others, called 
County Palatines, as the County Palatine of Lancaster, of 
Chester, of Durham, and of Ely, An. 5. El, c. 23, there was 
also the’ County Palatine of Hexam, An,°33, HL. 8,'c, 20, 
x647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Lyig. 1. XXIX. (739) 45.O0F the 
sanie sort of Franchises were these which are called County- 
Palatines, which were certain parcels of the Kingdom as: 


signed to some particular person, and their Successors, witli -, 
F u 


Royal power therein’ to execute all Laws established, in 


nature of a Province holden of the Imperial Crown, (1827 , 


HAuLam Const. Hist. (2876) IL, xviii, 351 The fratichise of 
& county palatine gave a right of exclusive civil. and 
criminal jurisdiction. - 1864 I. Taviior IVords & Places 474 
‘The counties palatine of Chester, Durham, and Lancaster 
are so called on account of the delegated royalty—the ‘jura 
regalja’—formerly exercised by‘ the Earls: of, Chester, the 
Bishops of Durham, and the Dukes of Lancaster. 


- 8. aitr7. and Comb,. Of, a (or the) ‘county ; be- . 
longing or ,pertaining to @ coubty.;, concerned in . 
the administration of the affaits. ofa county, as” 


county alderman, ¢lerk, councillor, treasurer; for 


the use’ of the whole county and’ administered by . 


its authority, as courdy aspluut, bridge, gaol, road; 
of or belonging to 4 county in. its parliamentary 
aspect (which, from’ the important’ differences? in” 


the: qualifications: of electors and representatives, ° 


formerly presented distinctive’ features from that 
of a, borough),-as. county constituency, election, 


elector, franchise, member, vote, eke. + 


COUNTY: 


+2656 W. Suerranb (zit/e), Survey of the. County Judi- 
catories. . - 1788 (¢2#Ze), County Management, with an Argu- 
ment in favour of Pocket Sheriffs. 1809 Tomuins: Laz 
Dict, s.v. Bridge, Quarter sessions. may .. alter the situ- 
ation of county bridges: 1837 Penny Cycl, NUL. .409/1 
(House of Commons), England and Wales: The number of 
county constituencies before the Reform Act was sa. did. 
The number of county members is raised from 94 to 159. 
@ 2862 Bucnry CZviléz, (x869) LIT. iii. 8x In 1749 there was 

‘established, at Aberdeen, the first county bank ever seen in 
Scotland. 1868 G. O. Trevetyan in Parlt. (Daily News 
10 Dec. 1884 3/3) As regards the County Franchise, J am 
clearly of opinion that it should be identified with the 
Borough Franchise. 1874 Mortey ‘Compromise (1886) 50 
[they] would maintain churches on the same principle on 
which they maintain thecounty constabulary, 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. 11 The Ordnance Survey issues county maps on 
a scale of six inches to ainile. 1883 Sir J. F. Stzpnen Hist. 
Crim. Law I. vii. 200 In 1856, after an experience of 17 
years ..an Act.. made ‘compulsory the establishment of 
county police in all parts of England. 1888 Bryce dimer. 
Comuew. (1889) 1. xiviii. 563 The County system of the 
South and the Town system of the North-east. /did. 
xlix, 588 There are in some States county high schools and 
(in. most) county boards of education. 1888 Pall Afadl G. 
4 Apr. 4/z-There are fifteen towns and cities which at 
present enjoy “the county status, from which it is to be 
taken by Mr. Ritchie’s bills. 1888 Local Govt. Act {in 
Whitaker's Alin. 1889, 585) [In] the administrative County 
of London .. the county aldermen will not exceed (in num- 
ber) one-sixth of the county councillors. 

b. Special combs.: county ball, a subscription 
bail held in the county town and attended by the 
county gentry; county borough (see 2 ¢ above) ; 
county commissioner, (a) a justice of the peace 
on the commission of a county; (4) in @ S., an 
elected administrative officer in many counties 
in the United States; hence Loard or Court of 
county conmisstoners; county crop (slang), the 
county gaol ‘crop’, or style in which a prisoner’s 
hair is cut, prison-crop; hence county-cropped ; 
{county day, a day on which the county court 
sits*(see 4 above); county family, a family be- 
longing to’ the nobility or gentry, having estates 
and an.ancestral seat in the county ; county hall, 
a building for the conduct of the business of a 
county, in which the county quarter sessions, 
-assizes, etc, are held; a shire hall; county house 
(U.S:), a county poor-house or ‘union’; county 
meeting, a meeting called by the High Sheriff ofa 
county and held to ‘be representative of the county ; 
county rate, a general rate levied upon a whole 
county, for the maintenance of bridges, roads, 
asylums, etc.; county seat (U.S.), the place 
which “is the seat of government of-a county; 
county sessions, the quarter sessions for a county; 
‘county stock, the fund.for defraying county 
expenses ; county town, the chieftown of a county, 
formerly. called shive-town. 

@ 1839 PraeD Poents (1864) 11.20 From Lodge, and Court, 
and House, and-Hall, Are hurrying to the *County Ball. 
1857 Hucnes Tou Brown 1. i, An expedition to the county 
ball, or the yeomanry review. 1809 Tomuns Law Dict. 
s. v. County rates, Justices of liberties and franchises not 
subject to the *County commissioners.’ x888 Bryce Amer. 
Conte, (2889) 1, xlvitt. 569 The chief administrative officers 
are the county commissioners; of whom there are three 
in “Massachusetts, 1853 Prnch XXIV. 147 My reward 
is the *County crop’ and the treadmill: 1880 Azztriu 
§ Down Gloss, s.v., ‘You've got the county-crop’: said in 
ridicule. ‘1867 J. Greenwoop Uzsent, Journ. xxv. 199 A 
slangy, low-browed, bull-necked, *county-cropped..crew. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 43 Preamb., One yere.viij shires 
or *countie daies and another yere ix shires or countie daies. 
1627, Sir R, Cottronin Rushw. H7st. Cold. I. 47a That a care 
be had that there may be a County-day after the Sheriff 
hath receiyed the Writ, before the time of sitting. 1856 
Emerson Lug, Traits, Aristocr, Wks. (Bohn) II. 79 The 
aristocracy are marked by their predilection for country life. 
They are-called the “county families, 1884 Symonps Shaks, 
Pred, xi, §v. 43x Mistress Alice ...the Lady Macbeth of 
county family connections. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4392/4 
The Commissioners .. intend to meet. .at the *County- Hall 
of the’ County of Nottingham. 1889 Waztaker’s Alnanack 
582 Shire and county halls, assize courts, judges’ lodgings, 
and other official buildings. 1888 Philadelphia Press.29 Jan. 
rie An exceedingly singular character has just died 
in the Hillsdale*county house. 1797 J. Pearson (#7#/e), The 
Rights of Inhabitants at large to attend *County Meetings 
asserted, 1817,Cospetr Pod. Reg..15 Feb. 208 Saying that 
the meeting was not a County Meeting, because it was not 
called by the Sheriff!’ 1807-8 Syp, Sautx Plywdey's Lett. 
Wks. 1859 II. -70/r:The grand juries in Ireland... have a 
power of making a *county-rate..for roads, bridges, and 
other objects of general accommodation: 1888 in Bryce 
‘Amer, Comneiw, (x889) I. xlviii. 575 The county government 
is established ‘at some place designated by the voters, and 
called the * county seat.’ x7xz Appison Sfec#. No. 517 # x 
The old Man caught a Cold at the *County-Sessions. 1652 
W, Suerrarp Zug, Balime (2657) 28 Bé "punished “with a 
‘good ‘Fine, to the use of a *County-stock. -x7zz STEELE 
Spect, No. 132 P1, larrived at the *County Town-at twi; 


light. » 1848 Macavray Hist. Eng. I. 338 It was seldom” 


that a country gentleman went up with his family to London, 
‘The county town was his metropolis... ~ _.. vt 


“+ Couwnty 2.” Obs.- Also countie,“eountés, | Ut 3 coupes Che se 
‘+ Cown oe aemnaiigaty ean cone! Umiay'be the same word, connected: by the notion of 


‘app. an, adoption.:of :AF. cozite, or OF: and It. 
conte, with: wousual: vetention of final. vowel, con: 
‘fused.in form with Counry 1]. -=Count sb.2.2- . 


‘ xggo J. Coxe Eng. Fre Herald $68. (1877) 80° Mojster™ 
‘de Labright, countie de Foyx.” 1586 -T. B. La Primaud, 


_ kaupe,' 6 coupe; g:-cowp. 
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Fr. Acad. (1594) 230 Yohn, countie of Arminack. 2396 
Snaxs. Aferch. V. 1 it. 49 Than is there the Countie Palen- 
tine. 1603 Knoiies Hzst. Turks (1622) 29 Raymund countie 
of Poitou. 1671 Brypate Law Nobility (1675) 9 And those 
which of antient time were created Countees, or Earls. 
1814 Cary Dante, Purg. xiv. 120 Who care to propagate A 
race of Counties from such blood as theirs. 1848 Wiar- 
ton Law Lex., Countee or Count, the most eminent dignity 
of a subject before the conquest. 

County council. [See Councin 10.] A coun- 
cil which conducts the affairs of a county; in Eng- 
land, since the Local Government Act of 1888, the 
representative governing body, consisting of alder- 
men and councillors, of an administrative county ; 
in Canada, a feature of the local government of 


longer standing. 

1886 J. G. Bourinot Local Govt. Canada 72 In Canada 
County Councils have existed since before the British N. 
America Act of 1867.—[In Ontario] the council of every 
county consists of the reeves and deputy reeves of the town- 
ships and villages within the county, and one of the reeves 
shall be the warden. /ééd. 78 In the province of Quebec. 
the County Council is composed of the mayors of the several 
local municipalities of the county..the warden is chosen by 
the county council. 1888 [see Counciz 10]. 1892 Standard 
15 June 2/t The Bill promoted by the London County Coun- 
cil for carrying aline of tramways over Westminster Bridge. 


County court. 


41. orig. A court held periodically by the sheriff | 


of a county for the execution of certain judicial 
and administrative functions, the nature of which 
has varied much at different periods; it is the 
historical survival of the old folkmoot, shiremoot, 
or shire court, and was formerly styled simply 
comitatus, le counté, or the county: see County! 4 
for earlier references. Now only His¢. 

[1538-6 ct a7 Hen. VTL, c. 26 And that the countie or 


shire court of and for the said countie or shire of Denbigh | 


shall be holden and kept the first time at the said toune of 
Denbigh.} 1548 Act 2-3 Edzw. VJ, c. 25 ‘The saide Countye 
Courtes are holden from Sixe Wekes to Sixe Wekes._@ 1626 
Bacon Max. § Uses Com, Law (1635) 7 The Countie 
Court .. wherein men may sue monethly for any debt or 


dammages under 40%. 1688 Sir J. Bramston Azfodiog. 346 ! 


On whom the gentlemen at the countie court on which an 
election should have been made, had agreed for knights. 
1768 Buackstonz Comm, II, 35 The county court is a 
court incident to the jurisdiction of the sheriff. It is not 
a court of, record, but may hold pleas of debt or damages 
under the value of forty shillings. 1875 Stuns Const. Hist. 
§ 203 The county court in its full session, that is, as it at- 
tended the itinerant justices on their visitation, contained 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
knights, and freeholders, and from each township four men 
and the reeve, and from each borough twelve burghers. 
- It contained thus all the elements of a local parliament. 

2. Now, in England, a local judicial court for 
civil actions, chiefly for the recovery of small debts; 
established in 1846 (mainly as a re-constitution of 
the earlier court, sense 1); often aé¢érzb., as in 
county court district, judge, stemmons. 

Since its establishment the powers of this court have been 

constantly extended. , 
- 1846 Act 9-10 Vict. c.95. 1858 freed Cyet, and Suppl. 
158/2 The new County Courts first established for the re- 
covery of claims not exceeding 20/. in amount, in 1846, but 
whose jurisdiction has since been considerably extended. 
2882 Seryt. BALLANTINE Exfer. ii.24 Justice was slow and 
expensive. There were no county courts. 

attrib, 862 Sata Seven Sous I. i, 15 The balance..ex- 
ceeded the salary of a county courtjudge 

3. U.S. A judicial court having jurisdiction in a 
county. 

1888. Bryce Amer, Comme. (1889) I. xiii, 480 Local 
courts ..We hear of .. quarter sessions, hustings’ courts, 
county courts, etc, ‘ 

County-cowrt, v7 collog. [f prec] ¢razs. 
To:sue (a person) in the county court, esp. for 
payment of a debt. 

x82 R. S. Surtees Sfouge’s Sp. Tour xlviii. 271 He had 
once been county-courted far a similar trespass before. 1858 
Times 29 Nov., He said the defendant might County- 
court him for what he owed.. Lord Campbell observed that 
to ‘County-court’ was a new word in the English language. 
1891 Daily News 2 Oct. 2/5 You must county-court me for 
the money, _ 3. = - 

Countyism. sonce-wd. Attachment, to one’s 
ow’ county, upholding of its credit, ete... 

3847 Tait’s Mag, XIV. 118 The sentiment of nationalisni 
is very good; so also is that of ‘countyism.’ ~ : 

‘ Countynaunce, obs. form-of COUNTENANCE. - 
- Gduntyoreracy. ‘once-wd. [After aristocracy.] 


| ‘The aristocracy and leading ‘families of the county. 


* x8s9 Troutore Bertvants IL. vii, 16x Some mysterious 

acquaintance with the countyocracy that went a long way 

with the ladies, eee ee ee oe 
Countyr-, obs. form of Counter-.- = 
Countyrfe : see CONTRIVE. - 


. Coup (kanp), 54,1 Now only Se. 


Also 5 catipe, 
sense I, a. OF. 
coup, cop, colp blow : see Cour'sd.3 (The spelling - 
caupe in Desir. Troy isnot satisfactorily explained, 
but it varies with, covpe cf. CopE w.”) ;“Sénse 2 


*a shock that overturns ’,’but it tends, at least in 
modern use, to’ the status ofa verbal derivative. The 
remaining sensés-aie almost: éértainly. of later-for-_ 


‘mation from the vb; (Cour-v8).J >. 


COUP. 


+1. A blow; stroke; the shock of a blow, en- 
gagement, or combat; =Core sh.2  Ods, 

exq00 Destr. Troy 1237 The kyng with the caupe [was} 
caste to be ground, /é/d. 108ga Ho knowen was for kene 
with kaupe of hir swerd. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. 
ccclxxiii. 616 [They]..thrust so sore eche at other, that the 
speares fiewe all to peces..and at the seconde coupe they 
dyde in lykewise. 1935 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858) 1. 124 
Sum gat ane coup gart all hir tymmaris crak. 

2. A fall, upset, overturn, Sc. 

(1535 Lynpesay Satyre 2430 Let se gif I can loup. I man 
rin fast, in cace I 5¢t ane coup, @ 13867 Montcomurie ‘IZy 
Ladyis Pulcritud' 28 Albeit from cair to cair Thou catche 
my hairt incoup. 1823 Garr Zntail I. v. 40 Dear ine. .but 
ye hae gotten an unco cowp. I hope nae bones are broken ? 

3. A dislocation or fault by which a coal-seam is 
tilted up. Sz. 

1795, Statist. Acc. Scotl (Campsie Par.) XV. 329(Jam.)The 
coal in this district is full of irregularities stiled by the 
workmen coups, and hitches, and dykes .. These coups and 
hitches... are found where the strata above and below the 
coal suddenly approach, or retreat from each other, by this 
means couping the coal out of its regular bed, 

4. The act of tilting or shooting rubbish from a 
cart, wheelbarrow, etc.; also the right or permis~ 
sion to do this at a specified place. Se. 

1887 Jaseson Sufsl., Coup, the act, right, or liberty of 
emptying a cart-load. .#/ce-Couf, liberty to coup or deposit 
rubbish free of charge ; also, a place where this liberty may 
be had. [Called also /ree too] 

Coup, coop (kp), si2 Obs. or dial. [perh. 
the same word as Coor sb.! (formerly coupe, coup). 
In German, as is pointed out by Hildebrand (in 
Grimm), 27epe, Prop. a basket, is also applied 
in Saxony to a chest or box, and to a box-cart. 
We might suppose our word to be short for 
Cour-cart (now taken in the sense of a cart 
that can be tilted), but the simple word appears 
much earlier than the compound. 

1. A cart or wagon with closed sides and ends, 
thus fitted for carting dung, lime, ete. 

1582 in ‘Ll. West el xtig, Furness (1774) App. viii, Carriages, 
called cowps, of the tenants of the s# manor..in which they 
did take and carry..dung. 1674 Ray .C. Words (1691) 
17 Coop, a Muck-coop, a Lime-coop ; a Cart or Wain made 
close with Boards, to carry anything that otherwise would 
fall out, 1703 THorrsny Let. fo Ray (E. D, S.), Caup, as a 
muck caup. 1774 ‘I. West Antig. phidger ch 48 A coup 
laden with magazeen, drawn by six oxen. 1788 W. MarsHact 
Rur, Econ. Yorksh, Gloss. Coop, an ox-cart, with a close 
body, and without ‘shelvings’, for carrying manure, etc., 
still in use. 1898 Cusmbrid. Gloss., Coop, Corp, a small fell- 
side cart. 1888 J. Ramsay Sco#?. iv 18¢1 C. II. x, 199 Re- 
course was had to coups, i. e. panniers fixed upon a sledge. 

b. Sometimes explained as a cart that can be | 
*couped’ or tilted. (Pronounced kaup). 

(1873 Lanc. Gloss., Coup, a cart that can be couped or 
tilted, (V.Laucash.) 

2. The load of such a cart. 

1679 in Archeol. Collect. Ayr § Wigton (1884) IV. 149 
For seven score sextine coups of fuilzie. . 

3. attrib. and Comb., as coup-load; coup-lining, 
the boards forming the sides of a‘coup’. Also 
Coup-carr. 

164: Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 18 The best and readyest 
pet for keepinge in of the water. .is to sette downe broade 
and close doore or coupe-lynings against some hecke or 
bridge. Jéfd. 107 As many coupe loades of redde clay. 

Coup (ki), sb.3 [F. cozp (kzt) blow, stroke :— 
OF. colp, cop = Pr. colp, cop, It. colpo :—late L. 
colpus (Salic Law), colapzs (Law of the Alemanns) 
blow, stroke, for L. colaphts blow with the fist, 
cuff, a. Gr. wéAagos cuff, buffet. Adopted in ME. 
in a literal sense, and naturalized in pronunciation 
(see Cour sd.1); re-introduced in the 18th c. in 
fig. sense, as a non-naturalized word, with modern 
Fr. pronunciation (exc. that in Eng. the vowel is 
made long) ; it also occurs in many French phrases 
and expressions borrowed in English.] 


1, A blow, a stroke (that one sustains). vare. 
1793 Mav. D'Arstay Lett, 4 Oct., This is a terrible coup, 
so soon after your union. ’ ‘ 
2, A stroke, a move (that one makes) ; a success- 
ful move, a ‘hit’. }.4¢ one coup (=F r. fod deer 
coup): at one stroke, at once. tes 
179% Gentl, Mag. LXI, 1. 829 A corrupt majority, who 
have at one coup overthrown all that is good. 1845 Disraeit 
Sybil (1863) 280 Alfred is the only fellow who has made a 
coup. 1849 THackeray Pendennis xl,. Henry Foker is 
engaged to his cousin. .not a bad coup of Lady Rosherville’s 
that. 1883 D. C, Murray Hearts II]. 77 He hailed the 
chance for a grand theatrical coup. 2 aE Oe 
8. Billiards. The act of holing a ball without its 
first striking another ball, which occasions a forfeit, 
* x90. J. Love Cricket 5 Or when the Ball, close cushion'd, 
slides askew, And to the op’ning Pocket runs, a Cou. 1873 
Bennett & Cavenpisn Billiards’s A miss lost one and a 
coupthree. - 2.0 - 0 ee ee 
"4, Among North Anierican Indians: A successful 


“stroke; esp. one that captures the weapon ‘or horse 


of an enemy, ' 

=, 1876 R, 1. Donce Plains G, West (Farmer Ainericanisms), 
Giving the Coup..the-term indicates that it was. named by 
the old French trappers, predecessors of the Hudson Bay 
Company. When-a foe has been struck down in a fight, the 
scalp belongs to him who shall first strike. the.body with 


knife or tomahawk. This is the cou, ~~ 


COUP. 


5. French phrases frequent in. English ‘se.. 

- & Coup @'éat(kudeta) [F. déat-state]: 2 sud- 
dén..dnd decisive stroke of state-policy; spec. a 
sudden and. great change in the government carried 
out violently or illegally by the ruling power. . 

1646 Howett Lewis XIII, Life of Richelien 157 These 
were the two first Couds destat, stroaks of State that he 
made, 18xr WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf, VIII 352, I shall 
be sorry to commence the era of peace by a coup d'tat such 
as that which I had in contemplation. 1859 Gen. P. Tuomr- 
son Audi Adé. II. xeviii. 87 A coup d'état as effectual for 
the time as that of Louis Napoleon [2 Dec. 1857). 

b. Coup de grice (kudagras) [2 stroke of 
grace]: a blow by which one condemned or mor- 
tally wounded is ‘put out of his misery’ or dis- 
patched quickly ; hence fig. a finishing stroke, one 
that settles or puts an end to something. 

1699 Gartn Disfeus, 1v. 43 Whilst Poor Pretenders trifle 
o’re a Case, You but appear, and give the Coup de Grace. 
748 P. THomas ¥ru2. Anson's Voy. 326 Not being indulged, 
like other Malefactors, with the Coup de Grace, the favour- 
able Blow, to put an End to their Pain. 1820 Blackw. Mag. 
VI. 481/12 Whenever the baker's stomach fails him, he meets 
his coup de grace in the adulterated drugs of his friend the 
apothecary, . : 

ce. Coup de main (kudamen) [ft. stroke of 
hand]: ‘a sudden and vigorous attack, for the 

uurpose of instantaneously capturing a position’ 
ASthcqueler Mil. Encycl.); also transf. 

1788 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 373/2 Coup de main, and Man- 
auvre, might be excusable in Marshal Saxe. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. I. liv. 46 Laudohn retook it.. by the most 
brilliant coup-de-main that perhaps ever was struck. 1801 
Weuncton in Gurw. Desp. I. 7s This place can be taken 
by a coup de main, and probably in no other manner. 1877 
Ctery Ji, Tact. xiii. 178 ‘To secure the guns from the 
coup de main on the left. _ . 

a. Coup d’ail (kudd'y) [F. atl eye]: (a) A 
glance taking in a general view; concr. a view 
or scene as it strikes the eye at a glance. 

1939 Gray Let, fo West 21 Nov., This is the first coup d’atd, 
and is almost all lam yet able to give you an account of. 
1785 Zuropean Mag. VIII. 468 The spot is a beautiful coup 

wit, a woody recess. 2537 Major Rictarpson Brit, 
Legioni, (ed. 2) 2 Weembraced one of the most magnificent 
coup-d'ails it is possible to conceive. 1890 Zug. Sllustr. 
Mag. No. 87. ci Ree first magnificent coup d'eit. . 

6) Adil. The action or faculty of rapidly taking 
a general view of a position and estimating its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

1839 Sir C. Napier in W. N. Bruce Li iv. (1885) 127 
This is my first coup d’ail, and may be a very erroneous 
one, 1853 in STocqueter Mil, Encycl. 1864 H. Ainswortu 

. Law 1. iv. (2881) 9x He was but a mediocre general, 
lacking the coup dail of genius. 5 

te. Coup de soleil (kudasolgly) [F. soled? sun] : 
a sunstroke. Obs. 

1194 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 260 Even 2 coup de soleil is 
to be counteracted by the external application of .. volatile 
alkali, 1814 Q. Rev, Oct. 202 Many European soldiers {in 
India] were struck dead by a coup de soleid. 834 Mepwin 
Angler in Wales 1. 4, 1..got the malaria at Rome, a coup- 
de-soleil at Naples. 

£. Coup de thédtre (kudate,itr) : a theatrical hit ; 
a sensational turn or action in a play; ¢ramsf. any 
sudden sensational act. 

1747 H. Wacroce Lett, to Mann June 26, This coup de 
thehtve procured Knight his Irish coronct, 1889 Mor.ry 
Walpole xi, 225 The House of Commons is the worst place 
in the world for coups de théatre. 

g. Inother phrases, now rare or obs. in Eng. use, 
as coup a’éclat, a stroke whicli' makes a sensation ; 
coup d'essai, a first attempt’; coup de mattre, on 
action worthy of a master, 2 master-stroke. 

1676 Etnencoce Afan of Mode'w. ii, Sir Fop..1 have 
been endeavouring at a song! .. “Tis my Coitp d’ Essay in 
English. x7z3_Steety facet No. 324 rz To put the 
Watch toa total Rout, and mortify some of those inoffensive 
Militia, is reckon'd a Coup d'dclat., 1760 Foote Alinor 
1. (1798) 20 Ay,'that will-be a coup demaitre. 1768—~ Devil 
ona Sticks 1, (2794) 57 It may do for.2 cons Cessai,.and 
prove no bad foundation fora future engagement. + 

Coup, cowp. (kaup), v1 Se. and xorth, dial. 
[a. ON. ar 9 to buy, bargain, barter, exchange, 
= Gothic Aanpéu to traffic, trade, buy and sell, 
OSax. cipéu, OG. chouséx, OL. céapian :- see 
Curar vw <A northern word, the senses of which 
run parallel to those of the cognate Corn from 
LG., of which it is often viewed as a mere dialectal 
variant] ; 

+1. trans. To buy; jig. to abye, pay for, suffer 
for, - Obs. yous ag? ; - 

ie at? Havelok 1800 ‘No,’ quodh on, ‘ pat shaltou coupe,’ 
And bigan tilhimtoloupe 9. 5 5 St 

2. .To.exchange, barter." 
_¢x6r0 Sin J. Metvit. Afent, (1683) 2 He had been couped 
from hand to hand, sometimes kept against his will as a 
captive, _ 1674 Ray, MW. C. Words (1691) 18 Coup, to ex- 
change or swap 3 Horse cougers, Horse-buyers. 1808 JAmtzs 
son, Coup, coup, to exchange, to barter. 1855 Rosinson 
‘Whitby Gloss. To Coup, to exchange... * Will you coup scats 
‘with ‘me?’ ...T : 
decisive word which shall fix the 
1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 356 There's Billy the Barber 
for coupin’ see cliver., Mod. Sc. V'lt coup knives with you. 
=Coup, coupe.(kip), v2 Also 5:cope. : [a. F. 
‘couper to cut : cf.’ Core v.4, a doublet of this]; 
tL trans; To cat, slash. Ods. (Only in pa. pple.) 


shave the ‘couping-word!, the last or. 
gain. or exchange. 
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1300 Sy? Devarve'z90 “His sschon i-cou; as a knigt. 
3377 LANGla PPL. B xem, 14.To géten eet yite spores 
or galoches ycouped {C. y-coped, ykeped}. cz435 Yorr. 
Portugal x193 Withoute couped shone. Be 2 A 

2. Her. Bo cutoff clean: see COUPED. - 

1610 Guinirm Heraldry 1. xiii. (1660) 160 Couping is 
when a partis cut off smooth, 1639 Futter Holy War v. 
xxiv, (1840) 85 Piercing, voiding, jating, ingrailing, 
tthe cross]. - 


2a31400 Morte Arth. 2059 Thane the comlyche kynge.. 
With a crewelle launce cowpez fulle euene .. emange the 
schortte rybbys. czqoo Rowland & O. 453 In scheldes bay 
cowped full etren, 

2. trans. To overtum, upset, tilt; to empty 
out, as from a cart or wheelbarrow by suddenly 
tilting or the like ; to toss of (a pot of liquor). 

To coup the crans, or creels! Sc. Fishery phrases; also 
A: to cause or sustain an upset, be upset, come to grief; in 
various applications, (See Cran, CRreec.) 

@1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 203 (Jam.) The pure woman.. 
coupit up his heilles so that his heid went down. cx6r0 
Sir J. Menvie Afem. (1735) 3% He is in hazard of being 
couped and wrecked. 1985 Burns To ¥. Lafpraik 13 Sept. 
ix, But stooks are cowpet wi’ the blast. 1816 Scorr Old 
Mort, xxxviii, ‘The bairns would be left to.. coup ane 
anither into the fire” 1818 — Art. Afidl. xlviii, ‘She only 
spaes fortunes, and does not..coup cadgers’ carts, or ony 
sort of mischief.’ 1832-53 IVhistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
11. 9 Let us coup aff our bicker, And toast meikle joy to 
thetwa, 1874 Sunday Mag. oe) He just brings a cartload 
of texts and cowps them in. fod. Sc. The horse ran away 
and coupit the cart, 

8. intr. To be overturned or upset; to fall or 
tumble over ; to capsize, 

1785 Burns Dr. Horndbook xviii, | drew my scythe in sic 
a fury, I near-hand cowpit wi’ my hurry. Scorr 
Pls aed Let. xi, ‘Ower he cowped as if he had been 
dead,’ x853 Reape Chr. Yohnstone 228 ‘She'll hae coupit 
a mile wast Inch Keith, an’ the tide rinning aff the island.” 

Coup, obs. form of Coop, Corz, Cur. 

Coupabil, -ble, obs, forms of CULPABLE. 

+Cowpage. Obs. rare. [2. F. coupage, f. 
couper to cut: see -AGE,] The cutting up or carv- 
ing of meat at table. 

@1483 Liter Niger in Housch. Ord. 59 That ye..be at 
the coupage of fleyhsse and at the departing of fysshe. 

Coupayr, obs. form of Cooper. 

Coup-cart (kau'pka:t). [f Cour 56.1, 2 or v3} 

1. =Coupr sb,? 1, a box-cart. 

1994 Statist. Acc. Scotl. X1t. 185 Gam.) In the year 
1750, there were but two box-carts, or what is here called 
coup carts, in the parish [of St. Vigeans, Forfar), but at 

resent there is no other kind made use of here. 2805 R, 
W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 1. 61 A close single-horse 
cart. .sometimes termed a coup-cart. 1868 ATKINSON C/eve~ 
land Gloss. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coup, Coup-cart, a dunge 
cart, a small cart. . 5 

2. A cart with a body which can he tilted, so 
that the load may be ‘couped’ out. (Chiefly S¢.) 

1794 Agric. Surv. Berwicksh, 167 (Jam.) ‘The body of the 
cowp-cart is attached to the shafts bya peculiar kind ‘of 
hinges, which allow of elevating it before, cither partially 
or entirely, to facilitate the discharge of its load backwards, 
1799 J. Ropertson Agric, Perth 100 Used in what are called 
coup-carts, i. c. when the box is moveable on a frame; and 
the contents can be discharged, without lifting the shafts. 
1855 ‘Roninson IVAitby Gloss., Coup, to tilt out the material 
from a ‘coup cart’, or cart that turns up to be emptied, 

Coupe, -obs. f, Coor, Core, Coup, Cur, Cur. 

| Coupé (kepe),c. Her. Also 6 coupye, 7 *6e, 
[F. coupé, pa. pple. of coupe to cut.] =Couren 2. 
* xg7z BossewELy Armorze ut, 16 An Arme Coupye, Partic 
per Pale, Or and Ermine. 2634 Peacuam Geutl, Exerc 
158-The heads .- of beasts Coupée or erazed, that is cut or 
pluckt off, 176: Brit, A/ag. M1. 362 The bust of a king... 
coupé at the breast proper, 1830 Ronson Brit. Herald Wi 
Gloss. Couped or Coupey. oa Fare Tey een ty 

| Coupe (kzpe), sd. [IF.5 specific..application 
of coupé (pa. pple.) cut: in sense r Littré has also 
carosse coupé cut carriage. ]---- ae ; 

1. A short four-wheeled close carriage with an 
inside seat for two, and outside seat for the driver. 

1834 Menwin Angler in IVales Il. 182 ‘There we met 
with his ‘Coupé’ and the fair Ravennese c# route.’ x880 
Mrs.’ Forrester Roy & V. I. 13, I will send the coupé for 
you at a quarter to one. -1892 Times 16 Feb., The Coupé 
company wish to return, .arug. , left in one of their carriages. 
. 2. a The front or after compartment of a-con- 
tinental difigence. = i sere 

1834 J. Barrow Excurs. N- Europe ii.*82'The coupé in 


front accommodates one who sits next to the conducteur ..° 


In the rear in another coufé. ., Zoid. 83 A seat in the after 
coudé of 3 Russian diligence. |” oar ; 


. An end compartment ‘in a railway carriage, 


seated on‘one side only” 6-2) tte 
, %853-Ann. Reg, 132° Two ladies, who were seated in a 
coupé... x89 ‘AL. ~-Round No. 30. 78, I -have-swritten a 
column of close fcopy!in.acoupé, --0 0. 2s tt 
- 3, Fencing,.A movement of the sword equivalent 
to a-disengage, but .eflected by drawing the sword 
along and over the point of the adversary’s. : 


78x P. Beckroxp 


\ COUPLE. 


* 1889 W, H. Potzoce, ete, Fencing (Badm. Libr:) 49 The 

coupé js-the opposite of the disengage, the blade -bein; 
ed,over the adversary’s blade instead of under.” L6id.. 

62 Simulate disengagement into tierce and make a coupé. ”_ 

4. Dancing.. =Couree, q. v. _ se Way eas 

+ Coupe-band, ? Obs.. A portion cut off the 
end ‘of a stack to supply material to complete it 
above,--  - ; on 

164x Besr Tarim. Bhs. (Surtees) 59 That.which‘is cutte of 
the stacke end is called (for the most parte) a coupe-band. 
‘Couped (kipt), p/. a. Also 7 cooped.- _ 

+1. Cut, slashed: see Coup 2.21. Obs. . : 

2. Her. Said of the head or any member of an 
animal, or a part of a plant, represented as cut off 
‘ clean’ or smoothly (opp. to evased, slipped) ; also 
of an ordinary (¢. g. a cross) having the extremities 
cut off so as not to extend to the boundaries of 
the shield. _ ; 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 297 Three childrens heads 
couped at the shoulders. x7og Hearne Collect. 24 Nov., 
An Asses Head couped. 1864 Bouretn Heraldry Hist, & 
Pop. xvii. (ed. 2. 274 A dexter hand couped at the wrist.’ 
2882 Cussans Her, ty. Gr The Cross humetté, or couped, as 
its name implies, has its extremities cnt off, 

transf, 1678 Burrer Hud, un iil, arg Th’ Ears, Eras'd, 
or Coup'd for Perjurers. 

Coupee (kupr, kept), sb. Also 8 coopee, 
coupie, coupé, [ad. F. congé in same sensé: 
see -EE.] A dance step formerly much used; 
the dancer rests on one foot and passes the other 
forward or backward, making a sort of salutation ; 
hence, sometimes used for a bow made while 
advancing. Bae 

1673 Wycnertey Gent), Dancing-Master mu. i, One, two, 
anda coupee, 1690 D’ Unrsy Collin's Waikiii. (D.) Coupees 
low from pauper drudges. 1708 Morreux Radelats v. xxiv. 
(1737) 105 Jerts. . Coupes, Hops, Leadings, Risings. 1757 Mrs. 
Gairritu Lett, Henry § Frances (1767) 11. 105 Why shalla 
man practise coupces, who only means to walk? 1827 Lamu 


Let. to Barton in Final Alen. viii. (1865) 261 Advancing... 
with a coupeeand a sidelong bow. —- : : 

Hence Coupee v,. zzir., to make this movement ; 
to make a sort of bow or salutation in dancing. 

3690 D'Urrey Collin's Walk iii. (D.) [He] Would lose 
his freedom like a puppy, Rather than she (his daughter] 
not learn to coupes. _1707 4: Stevess tr. Onevedo's Com. 
Wks. Gr09 386 It being dubious whether I timp or coupce. 
1748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 255 That it may not hinder 
them in rising or coupecing. i a 

|| Coupe-gorge (kzpgorg). [F'r.;.cut-throat.] 

+1. A cut-throat. Ods. : 

cx400 Rom. Rose 7422 A rasour sharpe and wel bitinge 
‘That was forged in a forge Which that men clepen Coupe- 
c. [Hence in Mixsieu 1617, Pinturs, Cores.) 

2. ‘Used in 2 military sense to signify any-spot 
or position which affords an enemy so many ad. 
vantages that the troops who occupy it must either 
surrender or be cut to pieces’ (Stocqueler).  ~ 


1612 a R. Winwoop Leé. to Yas. 7 in Motley Barueveld 
IL. 456 On thys, he long insysted, as th’ only couppe-gorge, 
ofall resultats, whatsoever, between france and spayne, 

Coupel, obs. f. Courne. - ; , 

Couper, cowper (kau'pai).. Sc, and worth. 
dial, [f..Cour v.144-zR.] One.who barters, deals, 
or buys and sells, Cf. Corer. Now chiefly in 
Comb, as herring-, horse-couper, etc.. : 

xg8x Se. Acts Yas. (1597) § 122 The halding of horses 
at hard meat all the Sommer season, vsed commounlic be. . 
wet ed * @1662 R. Barcus Lett, I. 85 (Jam.) The horse 
which our a had bought at Morton fair. 19792 Statist. 
Ace. Scotl. Vi. 44 ote (Jam.) Nor ‘are they ...a match for 
horse-cowpers, cow-cowpers,-—the people that farmers have 
to deal with. 3844 W. H. Maxween Sports § Adv. Scot, 
xiii, (1855) 12 Its visitants [were] Dutch herring-coupers. - 
- Couper, obs. form of Cooper, Correr. 
*Coupholite (kau'foloit). .a/iz. Also’ kou- 
pholite. [Named 1797 ‘from ’Gr. rofpos tender + 
-LITE.] . A-variety of PREBNITE occurring in thin 
fragile laminee. * SE ote ak ween ye Rest 

x1805'R. Jameson Afin, I, 561 Foliated Prehnite .- Kou> 
pholite. 1868 Dana Affix. 411 s.v. Prehnite; Coupholite 
1s in cavernous masses, made of small, thin, fragile Jamina: a 


orscales.". - 
* Coupis,-pl. of couse, obs. form of Cur.. : 
Coupisse, obs. form of Coppice. - ‘ ts 
Couple (kz'p'l), sb. Forms: 4 coppell, ‘4-5 -. 
cuple, copul(@, coupel, 4-6 coupil(l, -yl(1; 
cople,. copple, 4-7 cupple, 5- coupull, ‘cown-, 
ewpylle, cuppil, -ylle; 5-6 copel, -il(l, -yl(, 
cowple, 6 -coople, 4- couple. fa. OF.‘ copie, 
cuple, later couple :~L, copia band, tie, connéxion : 
see CoPuLa.]) | 2 Sao. % 
I. - That which wnites two. . Soe 
, L’ A brace or léash, for holding’ two ‘hounds’ to- 
gether. Usually in J/; also a pair of couples. ~ 
exz340 Gav, §& Gr. icut. 1147 Couples huntes of kest 
{=hunters cast off couples]. 1483°Cath, Angi. 86 A, 
Cwpylle of hundys, copula. 1486 Bk. St. Albans.E vb, 
When he has of cast his cowples at will," x602 Returij>, 
Pavuass. u,v. (Arb.) 32 Another company of houndes, .had 
their couples cast off.. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1348/4 Strayed.. 
ared pied Tox-Beagle Bitch. .with a pair of Couples about 
her neck... @ 2763 Surnstone Prog :Saste 1,10 Oh ‘days! 
when<to a girdle -ty’d, The couples gingled at his side. 
unting (1802) 81 Care Should be taken 


COUPLE. 


thatthe couples be not too loose, lest they should slip their 
necks out of the collar. x82r Scort Kenifw, xxxiv, Hounds 
yelled in their couples, _ : 
Jb O55 Tuackeray Wewcomes II. 66 In pursuit of a 
husband who will run away from the couple. | 
“by tvansf. and fig. To go, hist, vere it couples. 
Here the original meaning is often forgotten, and couples 
used with the sense of pairs, twos. : 
16r0 B. Jonson Adch, 1. i, ‘Sdeath, you perpetual curs, 
Fall-‘to your couples again, and cozen kindly. x6xz Swaxs. 
Wiut, T. u. i. 135 He keepe my Stables where I lodge my 
Wife, Ile goe in couples with her. 1633 ‘P. Frercuer 
Purple [si.1. 19 note, None of them [the nerves] single, but 


runne in couples, 7 Creverann Char. Lond. Diurn. 
4 They hunt in their Couples, ‘what one doth at the head, 
the other’ scores up at the heele. -x70s HickerincItL 


Priest-cr. 11. iv. 39 (Like Blood-hounds) they usually hunt 
(in Couples) together, (Avarice and Ambition) that’s their 
Name. 1836-9 Dickens S#. Boz, Dancing Acad. ix, And 
when he had been sufficiently broken in in the parlour he 
began to run in couples in the Assembly-room. 

. transf. + a,.A connexion between two parts 
of the body; ?.a ligament. Ods. 

1535 CoveRDALE Co/, ii. 19 The heade wherof the whole 
body by ioyntes and couples receaueth norishment and is 
knyt together. . 

+b. Gram. A connecting word or particle; a 
copula. Ods. 

1628 T, Spencer Logick 161 The Verbe (in the common 
language of the Schooles) is called the band, or couple. 17zx 

. Greenwoop Exg, Gram, 152 It is called the Subjunctive 

‘ood because it is subjoin’d or added to the first Sentence 
by some Cople or Tye. ee 

+8,. Union or coupling in matrimony; the bond 
of wedlock; sexual union, Obs. 

61320 Orpheo 422 in Ritson Mer, Rom. 11. 265 A foule 
couple it were forthy To lete hur com in thy company. 
1362 Lanot. P. PZ, A. x. 180 Hit is an vn-comely couple. . 
To geten_a 30ng wenche to an old feble Mon. c¢xq4s0 
Myre 194-Wyth-owten cowpulle or fleschly dede, a 1853 Lp. 
Berners Avon clxii, 632 It were a mete copyll of vs twayne 
to be ieyned together in maryage, 16:1 Corvat Craditics 
442 To be begotten in the honest and chast couple of mar- 
riage. abs * ‘ 

At. A union of two; a pair. 
‘ The'plural after a numeral is often couple, esp. when fol- 
lowed by of with the names of animals or things. 

4, A brace of dogs used for hunting, esd. harriers 
or spaniels ak. a bears ee ene or rabbits. 

¢ 1430-S0. Two Cookery-bks., CC, copull Conyngges. 1470-8 
Matory Arthur x. pity 434 A noyse as hit Tadde fa : 
thyrtty couple of houndes. 1527 W. Caron in Fiddes Wol- 


sey iW. (1726) 104 He gave to us 6 cowple of conyes, x6x0 
Guntn Heraldry ut. xiv. e666) 367 Skilfull Forresters 
.- Do use to say, a Couple of Rabbets or Conies. 1636 W. 


Denny in Aux. Dubrensia (1877) 14 Then throw they in 
their Couples, and one cry Of many Parkes do ring about 
the Skie. 1725 Braptsy Fam. Dict., Couple, im respect 
to Conies and Rabbets, the proper Term for two of them; 
so it is for two Hounds. 80x Srrutr Sports §& Past. i. 
i. x9 Two spaniels or harriers were called a couple, 

5. A man and woman united by love ormarriage ; 
a wedded or engaged air. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 10168 (Cott.) To wijf he has dame anna 
tan,—Was suilk a cuple [v:7. coupil, couple] neuer nan. 
1393 Lanai, P, P/.'C; xtx.'224 The bible berep witnesse. . 
Pat a-corsed alle couples pat nokynde forth brouhte. 1436 
&. E. Wills (1882) 107 Euery couple of man & dwell- 
yng at Ochecote. 1548 Brinniow Com:f/. 44 b, .itj. pownd 
of-euery hundreth, to be bestowyd vpon poore copyls at 
their maryages, 1610 Suaks, Temp. wv. i. 40, 1 must 
Bestow vpon the.eyes of this yong couple Some vanity of 
mine Art, 1667 Mitton P. L. tv. 339 Fair couple, linkt-in 
happie nuptial League, xgrx Steere Spect. No. 25473 A 
very loving Couple, 1733 Scots A7ag. Aug. 422/2 The happy 
couple who got the Dunstable baconin 2751. 1847 EMERSON 
Repr. Mer, Uses of Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 284 It is ob: 
served’ in old couples..who have been housemates for a 
course. of years, that.they grow alike. 1875 Mrs. Ran- 
powrH_ Wild Hyacinth I. 43 Sir Loudoun would give up 
Glen Ettrick at once to the young couple, 


b. A man and woman associated as partners 
in a dance or the like. : 

1759 Compl, Lett,- writer (ed. 6) 226, I stood two couple 
above her," 18g7 Hucnes Yom Browz u. viii, A merr: 
country-danice was going ‘on:.and new couples joined in 
every minute. .¢ 1878 Routledge's Ball-roont Guide 31 The 
Lancers must.be danced by four:couples only in each set. 

6. Of animals: a@.'.A pair of opposite sexes. 

e1j25 2, E, Addit, P, B. 333 Of vche best pat berez lyf 
busk pe a cupple, 1362 Lanor, P. Pl, A. x. 169 ‘Alle 
schulen dye for his. dedes..Out-taken Eihte.soules, and of 
vche beest a couple, 2 . ee 

b. Farming, Aeweandherlamb; double couple, 
a ewe with two lambs, . a 

@zgaz Liste Axsd. Gloss, (E.D.S.), Couples, ewes and 

lambs. 2855 


Seal. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. 11. 295, 200 ewes 
with their lambs, generally here (Bucks.} called ‘couples’. 
1882 Somerset Gaz. 18 Mar., 9 single couples and 1‘double 
ditto of ewes and Jambs. — is or So SEALS 

7. gen. Two individuals. (pérsons, animals, or 
things) of the.same sort taken together; properly 
used of such as are paired or. associated by some 
common fanction or relation ; but often loosely, as 
ameré synonym’ for, ¢wo. Cf pair. - + Couple of 
corzz: app. two quarters. - =~ mt 

All. shades of gradation connect the strict, sense (as in 
1541) with the loosest.(as in 1711)... ©. ° Ri ¥ 

1365 Durh. Halmote. Rolls (Surtees) 42 Ad emendum ij 
coppell’ de-sitles cum les pannes.. ¢ 1400 Bes-y2 2002 Per & 
per a coupill gon.to speke .& eke to roune. _148x CAXTON 
Reynard (Arb.) 68 Tho gaf-I-hym a copel-of eg cers 
with swete butter. .2486 Bk. St. Albans Fyja, A Couple 
or a payer of botillis:. 1526 dct. 28 -Hen, VIIT_in Stat. 
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Trel, (1621) 77 After the rate of fifteene shillings the couple 
of corné. . 2535 CovERDALE Fudith xix. 3 A seruaunt and a 
couple of asses. xs4x R. CorLanp Guydon's Quest. Chi- 
vurg., Howe many cowples of sensityfe-synewes come 
the brayne. xs70 AscHam Scholem. Pref. to Rdr. (Arb) 20 
Though they three do cost me a couple of hundred poundes 
by yeare, 1899 Suaxs. Afnch Ado ut. v. 34 A couple of as 
arrant knaues as any in Messina. x6rx Bisce 2 Sam. xiii. 6 
Make me a couple of cakes. 1638 Brome Av7#if. 1v. viii, 
These Serene passe over the Stage in Couples, 1711 STEELE 
Sect. No. 8 rx, I shall here communicate to the World 
acouple ofletters. 1867 Lapy Hersert Cradle L. vii. 194 
We spent a couple of hours resting and exploring the ruins. 
1885 Law Times LXXX, 1114/1 The rule ., has existed for 
at leasta couple of centuries. 

8. One of a pair of inclined rafters or beams, 
that meet at the top and are fixed at the bottom 
by a tie, and form the principal support of a roof; 
a poet rafter, a chevron. 

[Cf. ¢600 Isipore Orig. xix. xix. 6 Cuple [v. 2. cople, 
comple] vocatae, quod copulent in se luctantes.] 

1364 Durh, Halnz, Rolls (Surtees) 31, j domum sufficientem 
de iij copuls. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 1328 Al pe coples cipres 
were & pe raftres wer al-so. ¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cvox. 1x, vi. 
163 Twenty cuppil he gave or ma, to be body of be kirk 
alsua. 1572 Bossewett Arworte 1. 75 An house is neuer 
made perfecte, till these coples be put vpon it, by the maner 
of an heade. 1659 WittsrorD Scales Comm, Archit. 12 
At every joynt a collar-beam, fastned at their heads with a 
pin onely; these last by some are called the Arch-couples. 
1996 Statist, Acc. Scott. XVII. 140 (Jam.) The oak couples 
were of a circular form, lined with wood. 1868 G. Mac- 
DONALD &, Falconer I. 97 The other [room]. .showing the 
naked couples from roof-tree to floor. 2888 Ecwortny IV, 
Somerset Word-bkh, s. v., A ‘half-couple’ is a single main 
timber, such as would be used in a ‘lean-to’ roof. 

+9, =Courtet i. Obs. rare. 

¢12330 R, Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 102 Sir Tristrem; 
ouer gestes it has be steem..if men it sayd as made 
Thomas; But I here it no man so say, Pat of som copple 
som is away. 1423 Jas. 1. Kingis Q. xxxiii, All the gard- 
yng and the wallis rong Ryght of thaire song, and on the 
copill next Off thaire suetearmony. 2589 Putrexuam Eng. 
Poeste 1. x. (Arb.) 99 By distick or couples of verses agree- 
ing in one cadence. 

0. Dynamics. A pair of equal and parallel 
forces acting in opposite directions, tending to 
produce a motion of rotation. 

1838 Peircr Anal. Mechanics 40 A couple of forces is a 
sven of two parallel and equal forces which act in different 
Ines, 288r Maxwewt £vectr. & Afagn. 11. 103 The moment 

etism tends to turn 
‘ag. Sept. 293/1 The 
it, of 


of the couple with which terres! 
the..magnet. ig. 1887 Blackw. J 
central ‘couple’, as the Mathematicians would cal 
the European 

11. Geom. (See quot: 

1881 C, Taytor Geom, Conics 57 If three or more pairs 
of points 4, A’; B, B’; C,C’; etc, be taken on a straight 
line at such distances from a point O thereon that OA .0.4’ 
= 0B. OB' = 0C.OC! = etc., they are said to constitute 
a system in Involution..the points (4, 4’) (B, BY) (C, C4 
etc., are called Conjugate Points or Couples of the involu- 
tion. 

12. Electr. A pair of connected plates of different 
metals, used for creating either a galvanic or a 
thermo-electric current. 

1863 ‘Tynpat. Heat i. App. (1870) 17 The figure represents 
what is called a therm tric pair or couple. 1863-74 
Warts Dict. Chen. 11. 415 The system of two dissimilar 
metals immersed in a liquid which acts on one of them is 
called a Galvanic or Voltaic Couple, 3885 Watson & 
Bursury Math. Th, Electr. § Magn. 1. 240. 

18. Astron. A double star. 

14. attrib. and comb., as couple-balk (S¢.), cf. 
sense 8 and BALK sd. 11; couple-keep (see quot.). 

1843 Beruune Sc. Fireside Stor. 113 The wooden frame- 
work‘of an old bed..was brought down from the couple- 
bauks of the barn. 1888 Erwortny W. Somerset Word- 
bk., Couple-keep is often to be found in advertisements. It 
means.a good crop of early grass fit for ewes and lambs, 
which-must be well fed. 


Couple (kzp’l), v. Forms: 3 kuple, 3-5 
euple, 4 copil, cuppel, -ul, 4~5 coupel, -il, -yl, 
cowpyll, cuppil(le, 4-6 copple, cowple, cou- 
pul(l, 4-7 cople, cupple, 6 coople, 4- couple. 
[a. OF. copler, cupler, later coupler, £. couple: see 
prec. and cf. L, copzlare.] : 


‘lL. trans. To tie or fasten (dogs) together in pairs. 
1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 7230 Paane foe cacheres pat 
coupe cowpled hor houndez, Vnelosed kenel dore, & 
calde hem ber-oute, ¢1440 [see Compre v.%]. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans Biij-b, ‘Cowple’vp yowre houndys. 2596. Suaxs. 
Tam, Shr. Ind, i. 18 Couple Clowder with the deepe- 
mouth’d brach.- x602 and P?. Return fr.-Parnass. Wi 
v. (Arb.) 32 The Huntsmen hallowed, so ho, Venue a 
coupler, and so coupled 'the dogges: | x709'Stzere Tatler 
No. -37-t 2_Tom. Belli and Ringwood were coupled 
together. .to be in at the Death of the Fox, Hare, or Stag. 
1859 Jeruson Brittany ix. 147 They [the dogs] were all 
coupled. 


2. genx. To fasten or link together’ (properly in 
pairs) ; to join or connect in.any way. . 

€1330 R. Brune Chron. Wace (Rolls) 88 If it were made 
in ryme couwee .. pat rede Inglis it ere inowe, bat couthe 
not haf coppleda kowe. | Wycxirisa.v. 8 Wo that ioynen 
hous to hous, and feeld to feeld. leth, 1432-50 tr. Higden 
Rolls) I._ 135 The-superior ja’.is a grete region... 
coplede of the este parte to’-Ynde, of- the northe to the 
occean. 61475 Rauf Coilzear 8 ‘With ane’ Capill and 
twa Creillis cuplit-abufe. : OVERDALE Js@, xxiv. 22 
These’ shalbe coupled together 'as prisoners be. -1600 
Haxturr Voy, (2810) IIT. 566 They bound our ‘armes be- 
hind vs..coupling vs tio and two-together. 2665 Sir,T, 


COUPLE. 


Henseat Jvav, (1677) 64 These [places] Ecbar coupled to 

the rest of his Empire. «1744 ore (J.), That man. .who 

is measuring syllables and coupling rhimes, when he should 

be mending his own soul. 1819 SHetiey Cyclops 202, I see 

my young lambs coupled two by two With willow bands. 
+ b. To yoke (a horse or cart), Obs. 

«1300 Cursor AM, 6220 (Cott.) His folk all armed did he 
call, And cuppel did his cartes all. 1393 Lanou. P. Pi. C. 
1. 190 Let cople be comissarie, oure cart shal he drawe. 

ec. Organ-playing. To connect (two keys or 
keyboards) by means of a coupler. Also dzér. 
(of a key or keyboard) To admit of this connexion. 

1829 Organ Sac in Grove. Dict, Mus, 11, 5099/1 Pedal 
to couple Swell to Great. 1880 Jbid, 6or/e When the 
Swell was coupled to the Great Manual, ; i 

d. Mech. To connect (railway carriages) by a 
coupling; to connect (the driving-wheels of a 
locomotive steam-engine) by a coupling-rod. 

x84 Penny Cycl. XIX. 249/12 Thetwo pair of wheels [of a 
locomotive engine] were coupled together by connectin; 
rods. 1864 Law Times Rep. X. 719/1 Trucks. . filled wit! 
ballast... were coupled together and carried away by an 
engine. 1874 Kuicnt Dict. Mech, s.v. Carecongins in 
Europe the connection is more intimate, the cars being 
coupled together so firmly as to prevent the jar as the cars 
collide or jerk apart in stopping or starting. 

+3. To join in wedlock or sexual union. Ods. 

1340 Hamvote Psalter xviii, § God til mankynd as 
spouse til spouse is copild. 1378 Bansour Bruce 1. 41 
Dame mariory wes coupillyt in-to goddis band with Walter 
stewart off Scotland. x4go-xg30 D/yr7, our Ladye 112 
Borne of a woman that was carnally coupled vnto hym. 
1485 Caxton St, Wene/r.2,¥ am coupled in matrimonye to 
the sone of the euerlastyng kyng. 1533 CoverDALe Mark 
x. 9 Let not man therfore put asunder that which God hath 
coupled together. 1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, Solemn. Matrin., 
If any man do allege any impediment why they may not be 
coupled together in matrimony. 1600 Suaxs. 4. Y. LZ, in. 
iii. 45 ‘The Vicar of the next village .. hath promis’d to .. 
couple vs. 1726 Swirt Let, to foe 17 Nov. 769 To assist... 
i ing a parson who couples all our beggars. 1749 
Frecoine Yom Fones xvii. ix, As eager for her marriage 
ares nes as he had before been to couple her to Blifil. 

+b. To espouse, marry. Obs. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 12754 Clunestra at kirke couplit onone 
This Engest, with Jolite to hir juste spouse. 

e. To pair (animals). 

1721 R. Braptey Wks, Nat. 91 Ifa Sow of that Breed is 
Coupled with 2 Boar of the Cloven-footed kind. a 1754 
Fretoine Fathers v. v, Wedding ! directly ! what, do you 
think you are coupling some of your animals in the country? 

4. zntr. (for ef.). To unite with one of the-op- 
posite sex, come together sexually ; to pair. 

31362 Lanot. P. P/. A. x. 153 To kepe his cun from 
Caymes pat bei coupled not to-gedere. arxs47 Surrey 
Aeneid w. 35 He that with me first coppled tooke away 
My love with him. 1s90 Saks, Mids, NV. wv. i. 145 Begin 
these wood birds but to couple now? 1664 Everyn Kad. 
Hort, (x729) 194 Furnish .. your Aviaries with Birds be- 
fore they couple. 1672 Mutton P. R, um. 181. 1774 
Goutpsau. Nat. Aist, (1776) IV. 96 They (moles) couple 
towards the approach of spring. “1869 ‘Tennyson Pelleas 
& E. 526 hides Pots let men couple at once with wolves, 

5. trans, To associate or bring together (persons) 
in pairs, or as companions or partners ; + formerly 


also, to match or engage as opponents in a contest. 

3362 Lanct. P, Pi, A, 1v, 132 Clerkes bat were confessours 
coupled hem to-gedere Forte construe ti clause. ¢r400 
Vwaine & Gaw. 3596 Thai saw never under the hevyn Twa 
Knightes that war copled so evyn. ¢1489 CaxTon Sonnes 
of Aymon xvii. 392 Or ever they lefte eche other goo, whan 
they were cownted ones togyder [wrestling]. _1§26 TINDALF 
Acts ix, 26 He assayde to copie hym silfe with the apostles. 
2583 Stocker Hist, Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11. i Thon 
Montiew, as he was coupled to the enemie, was slaine with 
an Harquebouze shott. 2684 Otway Athezst 1. i, When the 
rest of the Company is coupled. x82z Worpsw. Eccles. 
Sonn. u. xxxiv. Latimer § Ridley, Sec Latimer and Ridley 
in the might Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight ! 

b. To attach or unite by ties of affection, or thé 
like. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl, A. xt. 216 Ryd forp bi Richesse. .For 
3if pou couple be to him, to Clergic comestou neuere. ¢ 2430 
Hyinns Virg. (1867) 22 For evuere loue couplib god to man, 
1526 TinpaLe WV. 7. Prol., ‘The spyrite of god, whych .. 
copleth us to god, x ‘Watt Chron. 17x Although the 
bodyes of these noble personages. . were. .a sonder seperated 
+-yet their hartes were knitte and coupled in one. 

te. Zo couple friendship: a Latinism. Zo 
couple a skirmish (cf. to joir battle). Obs. 

1382 Wyctir Ecclus. xxxvii. 1, I frenshipe couplede [1388 
Y-haue'couplid frenecky? 2603 Srocker Hist. Cov. Warres 
Lowe C. 1. 66a, A ski e -beganne to be coupled 
betweene the Roiters of the Wood and the Roiters of the 
Enemie. . e 
_8. intr. To join or unite with another as a com- 
panion, to come together or associate in. pairs ; 


+ to engage (wz another) in a contest. 

03477 Caxton ¥ason 39b, Ther were none so hardy that 
durste. .cople with him, “1548 Hatt Chvox. 182 b, The quene 
beyng therof asserteined, determined ‘to couple [7 ¢. join 
battle] -with hym while hys power was small and his ayde 
not come, x8ys B.Tavcor Jazst (x875) U1. 1 iii¢21 They 
crowding come, I see, already, Close coupling, or withdrawn 
unsteady, | - ; Sia oP oe” ins 
“7. trans. Of*things immaterial: To connect; 
conjoin, link (one z2¢k or zo another, or together). 
Properly. of zwo things only. Ore ih whats 

@ 1225 a Kath, 1059 Purh bet he.wes'sod godd, in-his 
cunde icup et wid ure, 22300 Cursor MM, 18804 (Cott) He, .. 
Patcuppu i pee ve eed tilhis. 1362 Lanct. P. 2, Avi, 158 
Clergye an Couetise heo [Meed]. couplep to-gedere,: .1378 
Barsour Bruce 1,236 The wrechyt dome, That is cowplyt to 
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foule thyridome. 1326 Tinpate x Peé, iii. 2 Whill they be- 
holde youre pure conversacion coupled with feare, 2597 
Hooxer Zecl. Pol. v. \xvii. §10 He hath coupled the sub- 
stance ‘of his flesh and the substance of bread together. 
1727-38 Gar Fables 1. xii, 48 Av'rice..Must still be coupled 
with its cares. 1847 Emerson Repr, Aen, Montaigne Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 342 A biblical plainness, coupled with a most un- 
canonical Tevity. 1874 Dixon Yivo Queens III, x1, x, §7 
A man whe coupled acts with words. 

- b. To conjoin in thought or speech. . 

-ar22g Aner. R. 78 Isaie ueied hope & silence, & kupled 
bode togederes. 158z J. Bett Haddou's Answ. Osor, 489 
Neither did he so couple you to the Colledge of Philo. 
sophers, and Oratours. 19781 Jortin Seri, (2771) IV. i. 5 
Theft and swearing are coupled together in the Prophet 
Zechariah. 1826 Soutuey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 253 To this let 
me couple the just complaint of..Melchior Caius. +1866 
Mrs. Ripper Race for Wealth xxiii, 1 wish you would 
not couple her name and mine together. 

+Coupleable, 2. Ods. [f. CourLe v. +-ABLE.] 
That may be coupled, 

36xx Coter., Acconpiable, yoakeable, coupleable, fit to be 
coupled with. 

+Cowple-be:ggar. Obs. [f. Courts v. 3 + 
Beeear.] A disreputable priest who made it his 
business to ‘couple’ beggars or perform irregular 
marriages, 

1702 IVilmslow Parish Reg. in Earwaker £. Cheshire 1. 
99 Were lately married by a couple begger. 1725 Swirt 
Poems, Riddle, No Couple-Beggar in the Land Ber join’d 
such Numbers Hand in Hand. 1744 Faulkener’s Frul, 6-9 
Oct. in Lecky Zag: ix 182k C. (1878) 11. 369 This last term 
a notorious couple beggar .. was excommunicated .. by the 
Vicar-General of this diocese, on account of his persisting in 
this scandalous trade, which he had taken up, to the wn- 
doing of many good families. 

Couple-elause, Coupling of clauses; a name 
given by Puttenham to the rhetorical figure Po/y- 
syndeton, 

1589 Puttennam Zug. Poesée ut. xvi (Arb.) 186 Another 
maner of construction which they called (Polisindeton) we 
may call him the (couple clause) for that euery clause is 
knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue, 

Couple-close. Also -closs. [app. f. F. couple 
couple + cose closed, shut.] 

1. Her, A diminutive of the chevron, having one 
fourth of its breadth, borne in couples, and usually 
cotising 2 chevron. 

1572 Bossewewt Avmorie 12 A Copleclose muste containe 
the fourth part of the Cheuron, and is not borne but by 
payres, except there be a Cheuron betwene twoo of them. 
1864 Bovren. Heraldry Hist. § Pop. xxi. (ed. 3) 363 A 
chevron between two couple-closes sa. 1868 CussANs Per, 
iy, 57 The term Cotising is applied indifferently to Costs, 
Barrulets, and Couples-close. 

2, A pair of rafters or couples in a roof. (See 
CourLeE sé. 8.) 

1849 J. Weate Dict, Terms, Couple-close, a pair of spars 
ofa roof, 1864 in Wenster. 

Coupled (kap'ld), ag. a. [f. Courne +-zp.] 

1, Tied, joined, linked, or associated together in 
pairs. In /Yex, = ConJoINeED c. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowplyd, capulatus, 1598 Syt- 
vestER Du Bartas un. 'i. iv. 614 Thou .. that things to come 
dost know Not by .. coupl joints, nor flight of fatall 
Birds. 162: Lavy M. Wrotn Urania 361 The rest. came 
coupled, Polarchos and his soone wonne Lady, etc. 1709 
Watts Lyric Poems, Adventurous Muse v, His verse 
sublime A monument too high for coupled sounds to climb. 
2869 Eng, Mech, 19 Mar. 5709/2 The coupted wheels [of 
a locomotive] were .. equally loaded. Six-wheeled coupled 
engines had from 5 tons to 6 tons on a wheel. . 

b. Arch. Coupled columns; columns disposed 
in pairs close together, with wider intervals between 
the pairs, Coupled qindows: windows placed 
side by side, forming’a pair: cf. CourLer 3. 

1973 .Baitey (vol. IL) s.v.. Column, Coupled Columns, 
are such as are disposed by two and two, so as almost to 
touch each other at their bases and capitals, 842-76 Gwitt 
Archit, § 267 The’ use of coupled columns and niches ex- 
hibits other varieties in which the Romans delighted! 1879 
Sin G. G. Scorr Leet. Archit. I. 95 Coupled columns of 
nearly three fect diameter each,” 188r I'reeman S17. 
Venice x08 A grand range of Romanesque coupled windows, 
hearing date 1250. 7 eee 

@, Joined in marriage. gia ae 
1672 Lssex Papers (Camden) I. 38 After they have’ mar: 
ed persons, the coupled, on discontents, part, and pretend 
they were not legally marryed. ; 

+2, Built with couples or rafters, roofed. -Ods. 
(See Courts sd. 8.) ‘ 

zits Wyeur Hapeat i, 4 That 3¢ dwelle in housis couplid 
with tymbre [Vulg, 2 domibus lagueatis), . 

_ 3. Incombination, as well-coupled, short-coupled : 
said of the joining of the back to the hind-quarters 
in horses; etc. Also in reference to roof-couples, 

+ 3642 Best Haru, Bhs, (Surtees) roo Horses that are short 
coupled and well-backed, 3649 G. Dantet Tyinarch. Hen. V, 
celxxxv, The well-rais’d Arch Of Honour! where noe Act 
of. Fame misplac't, Firms him, well-coupled, from the sure- 
lay’d- Base. 1720, W. Ginson Diet Horses viii, (ed. 3) x20 
Many of our best ambling nags are well coupled, and for 
the most part-durable on a journey, - 1828 Scorr #. AL 
Perth viii, A strong black horse... high-shouldered, strong- 
limbed, well-coupled,-and‘round-barrelled. %. 0 « - 

J Erroneously for CUPOLAED, having a cupola. - 
+1618 G. Sanpys Trav. 33:The Ottaman’ Mausoleas.. built 
all_of white marble, round in forme, coupled on-the top. 
+1665 Sir T. Hernert Yrav-. (1677) 120 "Tis ‘cavered’at top, 
7 arches and coupled after the mode ‘of those oriental Coun: 
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‘+Couplement (kz'p"lmént). O%s. Also 7 
coopel-, coople-, cupple-. [a. OF. coplement: 
see COUPLE u, and -MENT; cf. accouplentent.] 

1. The act of coupling or fact of being coupled 
together; union of pairs. : 

2348 Hawi Chron., Hen. VT, an. 16. 52 b, By this con- 
junccion and couplement of matrimony. 1596 SrexsER 
Prothai, vi, loy may you haue and gentle hearts content 
Of your Joues couplement. ¢ x600 Suaxs. Sons. xxi, Mak- 


. ing a coopelment of proud compare With Sunne and Moone, 


with earth and seas rich gems. ax670 Hacker Ads. IVil- 
Uiants 1. (1692) 140 He met with all sort of brain-stck fac- 
tions combined in one couplement. : 

2. The result of coupling. a. A couple, pair. 

2388 Suaxs. ZL. LZ. Z. v. ii. 535, I wish you the peace of 
minde, most royall cupplement. 1596 Spenser F.Q. vi. v. 
24 And forth together rode, a comely couplement. 1836 
Soutney Lay of Laureate, Dream jo Anon two female 
forms. .Came side by side, a beauteous couplement. 

b. Of verses: A couplet or stanza. 

1594 Cantw Auarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 42 He made 
couplements of verses very well composed. ae 

3. Anything that couples together; a coupling. 

1622 F. Markuam Bk. War in. x. § 5 Ordnance ready 
mounted with all their Cooplements, Ornaments, Tires. 

Coupler (kzpio1). [f CourLe v.+-En.] 

1. One that couples; sec. one whose business it 
is to couple railway carriages or trucks. 

1552 Huxoet, Coupler, copudator. 1748 Smotietr Rod. 
Razd, xi. (1804) 58 No such creature as you neither—no ten 
pound sneaker—no quality coupler. 1774 Pennant Jour 
Scot, i 1772(1790) 11 95 Those infamous couplers despise the 
fulminations of the Kirk. 1885 Aanch. Exam.15 May 5/7 
Couplers [of railway carriages or trucks].. expose them- 
selves to danger in shunting operations. 

2. A thing that couples or links together. sfec. 
a. In an organ: A contrivance for connecting two 
manuals, or a manual with the pedals, or two keys 
an octave apart on the same keyboard, so that 
both can be played by a single motion. 

1668 Cutrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat, mi. viii. 144 The 


Orbicular Muscle only moves the upper Eye-lid, and doth { 


but embrace the lower, and knit it asa coupler. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVI. 49a/t These several parts, or organs, when 
brought together by stops, called confers, give to the keys 
of the great organ the command of every pipe in the instru- 
ment. 1872 Pall Mall G. 29 Mar. 8 The organ .. is fitted 
with 125 stops and 32 couplers. 

b. (See quot.) Also = Courtine. 

1874 Knicut Dict, Afech., Coupler ..2. The ring which 
slips upon the handles of a crucible tongs, or a nipping-tool 
of any kind. Also called venus, 

Coupleress (kzplerés). xare. [f. prec. + -E8S.] 
A female coupler; 2 woman who brings couples 
together. 

1864 W. Bett in NV. & Q. V. 442 These old witches were 
frequently bawdsand coupleressesat Rome. 1885 R.F. Bur- 
Ton 1001 Nights I, 338 note, So the Germ. ‘ Kupplerinn’, a 
Coupleress, It is one of the many synonyms for a pimp. 

Couplet (keplét). Also 7 cop-, cup-, (? cap- 
let). ‘[a. F. couplet (1364 in Godefroy) two pieces 
of iron riveted or hinged together, succession of 
vepses riming together, stanza, etc., dim. of corple.] 

1. A pair of successive lines of verse, esp, when 
suing together and of the same length, 

1580 Sioney Arcadia G2. In singing some short couplets, 
whereto the one half beginning, the other half should 
answer, @ 1649 Drumm. or Hawtin. Conv, 7. Jonson Wks, 
(1711) 225 It is all in couplets, for he detested all other 
rhimes. 1780 Jounson L. P., Congreve Wks. III, 271 
Except what relates to the stage, I know not that he has 
ever written a stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is 
quoted, 1866 Rocers Agric. §& Prices I. xxiv, 6x15 A popu. 
lar notion, embodied in a rhyming couplet, 288 Sxeat 
Chaucer's L. G. IV. Introd. 33 He introduces a new metre 
-snow famous as ‘the heroic couplet’, fe : 

2. gen. A pair or couple; in Z/,=twins (quot. 
1824, ronce-tse: ch. triplets). PT as 

160r SHaxs. Zivel. N. ut. iv. 412 Weel whisper ore a 
couplet or two of most sage sawes, 1602 — Has. v. i. 31 
As patient as the female Doue, When that her golden 
Cuplet [Q7. couplets} arc-disclos'd. 1824 Mrtss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 16x. Their very nurse, as she used to 
boast, could hardly tell her pretty ‘couplets’ apart. 

3. Arch. A window of two lights. - : 

1844 Lcclesiologist III. 149 The church is lighted with 
four couplets and a half on ‘each side. 1879 Sir G. G, Scorr 
Lect, Archit, 1, 251 The couplets, triplets, and more numes 
rous groups of the Early English windows. 

4, Alusic. Two equal notes inserted in a passage 
of triple rhythm and made to occupy the time of 
three, . in 

1876 in Stainer & Barretr Dict. Mus. Terms. 

+5. A coupling, link, or chain. Obs. xare—*. 

x60x ? Marston Pasguil & Kath. wt. 105 Being chain’d by 
the mightie coplet of incuitable destiny. : 2 

6. attrib. and comb., as couplet-chiming, couplet 
verse (sense 1); f couplet-harness, mail.’, , 

1609 Hottanp Asm. Afarcell. xxv. iii. 264 A couple of 
Parthyans-in couplet-harneis (Li; cataphractorum), 1666 
Drvoen Ann, Bfirab. Pref. Wks. (Globe) 38.In this neces- 


“sity of our rhymes, I have always found the couplet verse- 


most easy. .2797-180z_G. Couman Br. Grins Lament. viii, 
"Iwere strange if they [dead poets] should rise, and go 
afresh to couplet-chiming. - 7°00: - 2 7% a. 

‘ Cou-plet, w. ‘zonce-ud.,. [f, the sb.], Zo corplet 
f+ to.compose’couplets. ©: - - .* 

< 1742 JARVIS Quix, 1. Iv. xvi,(D.), Methinks, quoth Sancho, 
the:thoughts which give way to the making of couplets 
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can not be many. Couplet it as much as your worship- 
pleases, and I wiil sleep as much as I can. at ss 

Coupling (ko plin), vi, sb. - [f. COUPLE v. +. 
-InG 1] : 5 here 
-1, Joining in couples, pairing; linking: see the vb. 

3340 Hamrore Prose Tr. 34 Lufe propirly es a full cup- © 
pillynge of be Infande and pe lufed_to-gedyre as Godd and, 
a saule in-toane, 1388 Wyceutr 2 Chrov. xxxiv. 11 Trees to 
the ioynyngis of the bildyng, and to the coupling of housis. 
a3s64 Brecon Art. Chr. Relig. Prayers (1844) 463 In the 
coupling together of the christian members. 589 burres- 
nam Eng. Poesie ut. xix, (Arb.) 222 We vse sometimes to 
proceede all by single words, without any close or coupling. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 212 b, Couplings in lawfull marriage. 
1700 Concreve Way of World 1. ii, Sir, there’s such 
coupling at Pancras, that they stand behind one another, 
as “twere in a country dance. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratts, 
Ability Wks. (Bohn) II, 37 Their realistic logic, or coupling 
of means toends, 1878 F. S, Winzians Afzal, Railw, 622 
Any detaching or coupling of vehicles. 5 : 

2. The pairing of the sexes; sexual union. 

¢1400 Apol, Loll. 72 A goostly mariage, wilk be bodily 
copling performip. ¢zgss5 Hanrsrintp Divorce Hen. VIL 
(1878) 247 The fleshly coplinge which before the sinof Adam 
was in marriage an office or virtuous deed. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Man, 1. vii. 199 The promiscuous couplings 
of Males and Females of several Species. _- : | 

attrib. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. vi. 160 This was their 
{turtles’] coupling-time. : cos 

3. concr. Anything that couples, or is used to 
join together. : 

x549 Coverpaty Erasm. Par. Col, Il. 6 Deriued into 
euery member through the ioyntes and couplynges, x6xx 
Biste £x. xxxvi, 11 And he made loopes of blew, on the 
edge of one curtaine, from the seluedge in the coupling. 
1643 Licntroot Glean. Zr. (1648) 42 These two peeces are 
called couplings. : . 

+4. =Coure sd, 1. Obs. meet 

1607 Topsetn Four./. Beasts (1673) 106 ‘They take off their 
Dog couplings, 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2254/4 A_handsom 
young white Hound of the: King’s..slipt his Couplings, 
and run out of the Mews. 1695 /id, Bobo’ A.. Spaniel 
Dog. .a pair of Couplings about his Neck. . 

+5. A rafter; =Courir sb. 8... Ods. : 

1577 B. Goose Hereshach's Huish. 1. (1586) 110 For Cup- 
plinges and Rafters of houses, the Elme. 1621 Bipte 
2 Chron. xxxiv, 11 Timber for couplings, and to floore the 
houses. ' ie ae cM 

6. In Machinery, etc.: The name of various con, 
trivances for connecting parts of constructions or 
machinery, ¢s, in order to transmit motion. a. 
A contrivance for connecting the ends of shafting 
together, either permanently, or so as to admit of 
their being disconnected at pleasure : they are of 
various kinds, as box coupling, clutch coupling, etc., 

81g R. Bucnanan Afild Work (1823) 407 It is .. often 
requisite to connect two or more shafts together. These 
connections are denominated couplings. 

b. The chain or link connecting two carriages 
or trucks of a railway train. : - 

2887 Hatt Caine Son of Hagar UU. ut, v. 159 The engine 
and three of the front carriages had broken from their 
couplings and plunged on to'the bank. . : 

C, Carriage-building. (a) The connexion or 
joint upon which the fore-carriage turns or locks, 
(6) The attachment of whatever kind uniting the 


hind to the fore wheels. * ; 

2874 in Kyicur Dict, Afech. oe 

d, In an organ; =CourLer, Pe 

7, Of a dog or other animal; see quot, (Cf. 
CovrLeD 3.) : : 

388x V, Suaw Bh. of rai 38 Corplings, the length or 
space between the tops of the shoulder-blades and tops of 
the hip-joints, or huckle-bones, The term denotes the pro- 
pociome length of a dog, which is spoken of as short or 
0 ’ : : 


ng in the couplings. 5 ‘ ;: } 

8. atirid, and Comb., as coupling-ledge; coup- 
ling-box, a metal box joining the ends of two 
shafts, so that they may revolve togéther ; coup- 
ling-chain, the chain, which ' couples . railway 
carriages, trucks, etc.; coupling-link (see quot.) ; 
coupling-pin, a pin used for coupling- railway 
carriages, etc. (see also quot. 1874); coupling: 
pole, the pole connecting the fore and hind gear 
of a wagon (cf. 6c) ; .coupling-reins, the- reins 
that couple a-pair .of horses together; coupling- 
rod, the rod that couples the wheels of some 
locomotive engines; coupling-strap, a strap for 
linking animals together, used es, with restive _ 
horses running in pairs; 2" -- ae, 

1814 R. Bucnanan Jill Work (1823) 433 Couplings which 
have no*coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands, 
1831 N, Woop Aailroads (1838) 226 ‘The -*coupling or 
Graveing clvane are fixed to'these [springs]. 1858 Jvech. 
Mag. UXIX, 281 It is well. known’ how severely coupling 
chains suffer-from..sudden jerks, x852 Semen Orgaz 92 
Some call the gemshorn a *coupling-flute: - /3/d, 59 ‘These 
ledges are,called *coupling-ledges..they are between the 
two parts of the slide. 1874 Knicur Dict, Afech., *Coupling- 
dink, an open or-split link for connecting two objects, or 
forming a detachable section in a chain. */did., *Coupling» 
pin (Vehicles, ‘A bolt which’ fastens the hind haunds to’ the 
coupling-pole, which is attached’to the fore-gears by the 
king-bolt,:- 1887 M. Ronents H7, Avernis 239 He. fetches 
a coupling-pin (of iron, about one inch thick and ten inches 
long). and lets drive at me, 1794’W. Ferton Carriages 
(x801) 11,737 The*coupling reins, which are what both horses 
are checked by, soas to turn one way, being fastened from the 
rein of one horse to the bittof the other. 1844 Dickens Mart 


“COUPON. 


'Chua, xxxvi, The ‘buckles’ of ‘the leaders’ coupling-reins, 
1869 Eng. Mech, 19 Mar. 579/2 The *coupling-rods .. were 
‘made without brasses. @ 1732.Gay Pastorals iii, Let hares 
and hounds.in *coupling-straps unite, 1874 Kuicnt Dict. 
Mech., Coupling-strap, a strap connected to the off bit-ring 
of the off'horge, thence through the near biting, and 
‘leading back to the harness of the near horse. Used ‘with 
artillery: horses, and for restive horses in ordinary service. 

. Coupola, -o, obs. ff. Corona. 

Coupon (k#*ppn, {| kepon). [a. F. coupon, in 
OF, .colpos, copon piece cut off, cutting, whence 
the earlier Eng. Cunron, colgon, contlpoun slice, 
cut, piece (of meat, etc.). The latter has come 
down to coupozn, cowpon, coopin in Sc., but was 


obs. in ig ee when coupon was reintroduced 
from mod, French.] 


A separable certificate or ticket, of which a 
series are .attached ‘to, and form part of, certain 
-original or principal certificates, in order that they 
may be severally detached and given up as re- 
quired. 

‘a, One ofa set of certificates attached to a bond running 
for a term of years, to be detached and presented as suc- 
‘cessive payments of interest become due to the holder; a 
separable dividend-warrant. b. Oneofa series of conjoined 
tickets issued together, which entitle the holder to certain 
services rendered in separate instalments, after each of which 
‘the corresponding coupon is detached and given up. They 
are largely issued by Excursion Agencies, so as to facilitate 
the prepayment in a single fixed sum of the travelling and 
hotel expenses of a tourist, who then, instead of paying 
money, gives up the corresponding coupon at each stage of 
his tour. The name and system of Coupons was introduced 
by the late Mr, Thomas Cook in 1864. 

&. 1822 ConEn Compendiune of Finance 19 These 212,000 
rentes {of the City of is) are made to bearer, and divided 
in — of 250 francs each. 1836 Stock Exch. Oficial 
List 28 Spanish “Bonds 5 per Cent. Consolidated .. 
Ditto ex Coupons. 1839 J. J. Wirxinson Law of Public 
Funds 216-7 Dividends on Russian bonds.. are payable 
half-yearly..on presenting the dividend-warrants (congons) 
«and on some Dutch bonds by delivery of the cougons. 
1860 Bartietr Dict. Amer. s.v., In the United States, the 
certificates of State stocks drawing interest are accompanied 
by coupons, which are small tickets attached to the certifi- 
cates, 1874 Act 37-8 Vict. c. 3 § 5 The coupons for interest 
annexed to any debenture shall also pass by delivery. 

be 1864 Coot's Excursionist 25 Apr. (Suppl.), The [rail- 
wayl tickets are..in the shape of small books of coupons. 
2868 Jbid, : July, The Hotel accommodation coupons. .con- 
stitute quite a new feature in tourist programmes. 
‘Hence Couponned gpl. a., bearing coupons, 
having coupons attached. 

1882 Lcho 28 June ae Promissory notes, with or without 
coupons, orcouponned certificates payable to bearer, will be 
‘issued for sums of Rs. 500. 

. Coupul(, obs, £ Courre. 
. Coupulo, obs. £ Curona. : 

Coupure (képiiies). [a. F. coupure, in OF. 
copetive, conpetive cutting, f. conper to cnt: see 
-URB.] Ai. A ditch or trench; esp. one dug by 
-the besieged for purposes of defence. b. Fortz/. 
A passage cut through the glacis in the re-entrant 
cangle of the covered way, to facilitate the sallies 
of the besieged. (Stocqueler 147. Zncyci.). 

xo Lutrreut. Brief Rel, (1857) VI. 639 The besiegers ., 
made too deep .coupures to drain the mnundations. x7%4 
Loud. Gaz. No. 5264/x2 They carried all the Coupure 
which, was behind the Monastry. x865 CARLYLE /redk, 
Gt. xv. ii, Making coupures(trenthes or sunk ‘icades) in 
the streets, 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, 1V. t38/t Portions 
of the faces..are isolated by a small ditch and parapet at 
right angles to the face, called a coupure, 

.Coupy: see Couré (Her). 

Coupyl(., obs. f. Coupas. ' 

Cour, obs. f. Cover, COWER, 

Courach, var. of CUBRACH. 

Courage (kxrédz), sb. Forms: 4-7 corage, 
curage, (4°6 Goxrage, 5 ourag, coreage, 6 cur- 
rage; courra(d)ge, 7 corege), 5~ courage. 
[ME. covage, -a,-OF. covage, curage, later courage 
= Pr, and Cat. coratge,; Sp. corage, It. coraggzo, 2. 
Common Romanic word, answering to a L. type 
*coraticum, f. cor heart. Cf, the parallel eraticam 
from, etdt-em (AGB); and see-aGE.]. 

+1. The -heart as the ‘seat of feeling, thought, 
etc, ; spirit, mind, disposition, nature: -Ods.. - 
-¢x300 K. Adis. 3559 Archelaus, of proud corage. ©1386 
Cuaucer Prol. x1 Smale fowles maken weclodia. bo priketh 
hem nature in here corages. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1, 
“xxxiii. (2869) 20 What thinkest'in thi corage?- ¢1430 Stans 
Puer 5 To all norture thi corage to’ enclyne. “ergoo Kut. 
Curtesy Pa in Ritson Met. Rom. Tk: 213 In his.courage 
he was full sad. 1593 Suaks..3. Hen. VI, 1. ii. 57 This 
soft courage makes your Followers faint. 1638 Druam_or 
Hawt, Zrexe Wks. (2711) 163 Men's courages were growing 
hot, their hatred kindled. 1639.B. Harris Parivat’s [ron 
Age 4x The- Spaniards .. attacked it with all the force and 
maistry the greatest courages were able to invent, oy 

ab. trans, Of a“plant. Obs, (Cf. ‘To. bring a 
thing into good heart.’) | . 

ex4q20 Palladius on 


forto grafleisgooda | . Ss Lotte ep 
.@. Applied-to a person ? cf..spar7t.’-Obs. -. 
-1563 T. Hony tt. Castighone’s Courtyer (3577) yh b, The 
- prowes of those diuing courages [viz, messe of Mantua; - 
etc]. -1647 W. Browne -Polex. 11, 197 


Vou. Il. - : . 


Husb, xt go, In this courage Hein . 


_courage ...to: unde 
ese two great |. Diderot-T 


1085 : 


payee Def. Apol. (1611) 505 In the Cardinals of Rome, 
ride, Auarice, and Lechery are in their greatest Courage. 
1630 R. Fohnson’s Kinga. & Comme, 249 They have horses 
of excellent courage. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4182/4 A Ches- 
nut Mare. .of great Courage, 

+b. Anger, wrath; c, Haughtiness, pride; d. 
Confidence, boldness. Odés. 

€1386 Cuaucer Kudé.'s T. (Harl,)2154 The hunt[e] strangled 
with wilde bores corage. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
¥ iij b, [She] became..so grete of courage that also to the 
kynge her lord she bare not so grete reuerence as she ought. 
1868 Grarton Chron, 11.285 Every man cryed and besought 
the king to have mercy. .for Gods sake refraine your courage, 
ye have the name of igne noblenesse, 890 SPENSER 
¥. Q. m. x. 30 Trompart..Besought him his great corage 
to appease, And pardon simple man, 1608 MippLeron 
Trick to catch 1. i, I will.. set so good a courage on my 
state, That I will be believed. 

+e. Sexual vigour and inclination ; lust. Ods. 

284s Barnes Wes. (1573) 329/t By the reason that priestes 
are so hoate of courage, and can not keepe theyr chastitie. 
2577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Huséd, ut. (1586) 129 If the Bull 
be not lusty enough about his businesse. .his courage is also 
stirred up by the like odours. 1606 G. W{oopcocke] tr. 
¥Yustin 56 Darius horse..by reason of the courage had to 
the Mare, forthwith neighed alowde. 1613 Crook Body of 
Man 45 Ifthey be taken away, the iollity and courage of the 
Creature is extinguished. 

4, That quality of mind which shows itself in 
facing danger without fear or shrinking; bravery, 
boldness, valour. 

1375 Barsour Brice v. 208 A knycht off gret corage.. 
That thaim comfort with all bys mycht. 138a WycuiF /sa. 
xxxv. 3 Seith ee of litil corage, taketh coumfort, 15 
aad Eccl. Pol.v. xv. § 10 a faith of — . ome 
us with patience, constancy, and courage. x ILTON 
P. L. 1.108 Courage never to submit or yield. 1783 WaTson 
Philip IT (3793) 11. v. 99 He -- the virtues of 
political and martial cou: . 3839 THirtwate Greece IV. 
409 Evagoras. .had raised himself by his courage and_pru- 

lence to the throne. 2841-4 Emerson £ss., Love Wks. 
py I. 75 Courage to defy the world. 1887 T. Fowrer 

‘vine. Mor. 11. i. 24 We speak of a man’s courage in under- 
taking some financial, literary, or political enterprise, or in 
sustaining some misfortune, or in braving public opinion 
where he believes himself to be in the right. In this appli- 
cation the term is often qualified as Moral Courage. /bid. 
25 Courage in the original sense of the term [the readiness 
to face physical dangers], that is, Physical Courage. 

+b, Formerly also in g/. in reference to a 
number of persons. (Cf. hearts.) Obs, 

xs4s Raynotp Byrth Mankynde D2 The gud courages 
of al honest enterpreysers in those matters & al other. 
1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (r621) 1191 Every man.. gave 
God the praise, for taking away the Turkes courages. 1675 
Suapwet Psyche m, If danger cou’d our courages remove, 
1697 Daypen Virg. Aineid vy, (1806) III. 107 Their drogping 
courages he cheer’d. 1847 Exzrson Poems (1857) 98 Un- 
daunted are their courages, Cossacks in forages. 

ec. (with @ and g4) A kind or species of 
courage; an instance of courage. rave. 

1886 Turrer My Life as Author 92 But there is nothing 
like flight: it is easy and speedy, and more a courage than 
a cowardice. 1888 Wotsetey in Sat. Rev. 4 Aug. 136/r 
As for Charles Gordon, he had all the courages—the courage 
of instinct, of religion, of contempt of life. _ 

d. Phrases, 2s To take courage, be of good c. 
(obs. or atch.); pluck-up c.s lose-c., etc. Deitch 
courage:. bravery induced by drinking (collog.), The 
courage of one's. convictions or opinions [F. le 
courage de son opinion, cited: 1864]: courage in: 


action equal to the courageousness of one’s opinion ; 


courage to act consistently. with one’s opinions, 
ex4go Caxton Blanchardyn xii. (1890) 154, Bycause they 
sholde take a better.corage for. the persone & sight .of her. 
zg33 Coverpate x Chon. xix. 13 Take a good corage 
ynto the, and let us quyte oure selues manly. x61z Biste 
Yosh. i. 9 Be strong, and of 2 good courage. — 2 Chron. 
xv. 8 He tooke courage, and put away the abominable, 
idoles, , 1728 Adv. Capt, R. Boyle 42, 1 pluck’d up courage 
enough to Epc to her.. Scorr Woodst. xii, Laying 
in a store of what is called Dutch .Cotirage, “2842 Lane 
Avab, Ntsi I, 204 He took courage and entered. H. 
Srencer Stud, Sociol, viii, 288 A dose of brandy, by stimu- 
lating the cirevlation, produces’ ‘ Dutch s, 18 
Huxtey Piysiogr Pret, 8, I-never could muster up. the 
:-the = business., 1878. Mortey 
2 He is one of Swift’s Yahoos, ‘with the courage 
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COURAGEOUS. 


of its opinions. 3883 J. Payn Thicker than Water xxxviii. 
(884) 306 That courage of his opinions which he never failed 
to display against anyodds, 1887 Hatt Caine Life Coleridge 
i, 2x [He] believed in the efficacy of the birch, and had the 
courage of his convictions. 
e. As an exclamation: =Take courage! Cheer 

up! 
1596 Snaxs, Merch. V. w, i111 What man, corage yet. 
2784, CowPER Tivociniune 737 But courage, man ! methought 
the muse replied. 21838 Tennyson Jfaxd 1. m, Courage, 
poor heart of stone ! 

+5. To the courage of: so as to awaken or 
increase the courage of, to the encouragement of. 

1495 Actix Hen. VII, c. 7 To the great corage, boldnesse, 
and comforte of the seid evyll doers, 1531 Act 23 fen. 
VITI,c. 1 Many clerkes conuicte were. .suffered to make 
their purgacions, to the ese corage of euyll doers. 1659 
Vulg. Err. Cens. 5 To the cowardise of themselves, or the 
courage of their enemies, 

+ Courage, @. Obs. rare-°. [f. prec. sb.] 
‘Stout’ of body. Hence + Courageness, 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 92 Corage or craske, cvassus, coragi- 
osus. Ibid., Coragenesse or craskeness, crassitudo. 

+Cowrage, v. Ods. Also 5-6 cor(r)age. 
[f. CounacE sd.: perh. partly aphetic (in Eng. or 
AF.) for acorage, OF. acorager : see ACCOURAGE 
(the Eng. examples of which are however late).] 


irans.=ENCOUBAGE, (Very common in 16thc.) 

1470-85 Maory Arthur vit, xv, Ye must courage your- 
self or els ye ben al shente. 1477 Hart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 11b, And corage them the more to lerne. 1535 
Covervate os. iv. 8 They,.corage them in their wicked- 
nesse. 1886 J. Hevwoop Spider § /, Ixxvili. gt He coraged 
them to stand. 1614 ‘I’. Apams Dewit's Banguet 242 Con- 
secrate and courage your hands and voyces to the yasta- 
tion of Jericho-walls. 

Hence Cou'raging vé/, sd. and pp. a. 

1845 BriInKLow Compé, viil. (1874) 22 It is a great corag- 
yng to hym to troble his neyhbor. §70 Ascuam Schoen. 
(Arb.) 36 He lacketh teaching, he lacketh coraging. 161 
Beaum. & Fi. Kut. Burn. Pestle Ind., A couraging part. 

+Courageable, a. Obs. [f Courace sb.+ 
-ABLE.]. Abounding in courage, courageous. 

1689 Hickerincie Cerem.-Afonger 28 Oh poor English! 
a foolish people and unwise, though the most courageable 
and best Hearts. 1603 W. Free Sed. Ess. xxxiv, 224 A 
Courageable Enemy is better than a Bastard Friend. 

Conraged (kvrédzd), a. [f, Courace sd. + 
-ED 2.] Having or endowed with courage. Now 
only in parasynthetic comb., as Aigh-couraged. 

1540 Hyrvetr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wont. u,v. (R.), He who 
.-is most like stomacked vnto a woman, nor lusty couraged. 
1583 Sranynurst Aexnets 1. (Arb.) 60 Courraged Hector. 
1622 Bacon Henry VI, Wks. (Bohn) 426 As commonly the 
captains of commotions are but half-couraged men. _ 2830 
Fonsranque Zug. under 9 Admin, (1851) 11. ge High- 
couraged cattle. 189 Sin W. Harcourt in Scot. Leader 26 
Sept. 5 A high-minded, high-souled, high-couraged party 
who believe in their own principles. 

Courageless (korédglés), 2. 
sb, +-LESS.] Without courage. 

2893 Munpay Def. Contraries 82 Some .. strength-lesse, 
courage-lesse, or councel-lesse creature. 1598 GRENEWRY 
Tacitus? Ann. i. v. 39 Arminius being now courageles, by 
reason of continuall danger, or fresh bleeding wound. a 1649 
Daumo. or Hawn. Jas. J Wks, (171x) 35 He was courage- 
less in war, and base in peace. 

+Cowragement. Obs. 
-MENT.] = ENCOURAGEMENT. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosimos Wks, (Grosart) 62 (D.) From 
Sov’raigne’s weaknesse taking couragement T’ assault their 
gates, - 

Courageous (kirzi-dges), a. Forms: 3-3 
coregeus, coraious(e, (¢=/), 4 koraious, cura- 
iows, coragous, corrageous, 4-6 corageous(e, 
5-6 cur-, curragious, coragiouse, coragyous, 
8-4 coragious, 6 couragiouse, 6-8 couragious, 
5— courageous. [a. AF. corageous, OF. corajus, 
-08, covageus, later cowragenx, f. corage, courage 
CouRAGE: see -ous. Cf. It. coraggioso.] 

1. Having courage, fall of courage; brave, fear- 
less, valiant. 

1297 R. Grouse. (1724) 359 Harald, a man wyp grete herte 
corageus ynou. a Will, Palerne 3318 So coraious a 
contenaunce pat kud knizt hadde, 2380 Six Ferumtd, 438 
Hym dredep nop: of Olyuer..For he was strong & 
coraious. ¢1440 Corerpdes 2093 A myghti prince in armys 
corageus, 1523 Lp. Berners Mviss. I. elxiv, 203 The 

rince of Wales..was coragious, and cruell as a lyon. r6tz 

IBLE Josh. i. 7 Bee thou strong, and very courageous. 
3632 Lirucow 7'rav, tv..145 He was.. of a sanguinicall 
complexion, and a couragious stomache. 1749 Smoiert 

r} Veidev. ‘y, Couragious thane, Receive thisdagger. 1885 
F ‘Tempie Relat, Relig. § Sc.i. 4 Among religious men 
we-ought to expect to find. .the most courageous of men of 
science. a ‘ 

Desirous, eager (zo do some . Obs. - 

ez2¢0 S. Lng. Leg. I. 479/607 To witen hire stat ever, 
echdalt he was wal corsious, 7 1400 Rout, Rose 4416 Whanne 
. traitours..To noyéen me be so coragious, @x400-30 
Alexander 1892 Made vs corageous and kene 3oure clere 


{f. Couracr 


[f. Courace v. + 


gold to wyn. a ar: ba oi achae 
+8._Full of virile force ; lively, lusty, vigorous. 
2386 Cuaucer Pars. T. 5311 His,conpleccion is.so cora- 
ous.that he-“may. nat forbere. 1548 Hace Chron, 1760, 
e erle of, e. beyng® lusty, and in the-floure of his. 
coragious. yought [=youth]. 3977 B. cose He ch's 
Husb, (1586) 111. 116 b,; They feede them [stallions] lustely, 
to make them more coragious, for the lustier they be the 
better coultes they bring. ; : 
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COURAGEHOUSLY. 


: Cowitagedusly (kiré-dzosli), ‘adv. [f. prec. * 
: {n a courageous manner. with courage ; 


“+ eLY 2] f 
valiantly, bravely, boldly, fearlessly. 2 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21 Exorte thy Beople as 
‘courageousely as thou can. ¢ rg00 A7elusine xxiv. 276(They] 
courageously rane vpon peire enemyes. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl, Epist. 391 Howe terrible a thing it was, that he so 
‘couragiously attempted. @ 1672 Woop Life (1848) ag Then 
“Holloway. .required of them admission. .which the fellows 
‘did'‘all coragiously denie. x7oz2 W. J. tr. Briyn's Voy. 
Levant xi. 43 Martyrs who so courageously laid down their 
‘Lives in the Defence of the Faith. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
Hist. Servia 315 The Servians. .defended themselves most 
courageously. 

Coura‘geousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
- The quality of being courageous; valour, bravery, 
boldness, courage. 

2494 Fanyan Chron. vu. cexxxvi. 273 He was of .. great 
courageousnes, 1545 Ascuam Zo.voph. (Arb.) 35 Labour 
prepareth the body to hardnesse, the mind to couragious- 
nesse. 1605 Campen Rem. (1637) 202 True valour and man- 
full couragiousnesse. 

+ Couragie. Obs. rare. Also courragie. By- 
form of CouRAGE. - 

1556 Aurelio % tsab, Cv, With great and vertuous 
couragie. Jdid. D viij, With a hey myndede courragie. 

. Couragio, obs, variant of Coraccto, assimilated 
in spelling to courage, 

1605 Tryall Chev. v. ii. in Bullen O. PZ. 111. 344 Couragio, 
my hearts! 5S. George for the Honour of England ! 

Courant, a.and sé! Also 4-6corant, [a. F. 
courant, OF. also cuvant, corant:—L. current-em 
running.] : 

A. adj. + a. Running : early form of Current 


@. q. V. 

b. Her, Applied to figures of animals repre- 
sented as running, (Formerly also czrvet.) 
1729 Baiwey Il, Coura’nt {in Heraldry}, running, as a 
buck courant. 1864 Boutett Heraldry Hist, & Pop. xvii. 
262 Three greyhounds courant in pale, 1886 Miss Yoncr 
Armourer's Prentices 29 Crest, a buck Courant. 

+ B. sb.1 A running-string; see quot. Obs. 

1601 Hoitanp Pliny xix. i, (1634) II. 3 A..net..together 
with the cords and strings called Courants, running along 
the edges to draw it in and let it out. 

Courant (kzrent), sd.2 Also 7 corant(e, 
corrant. [a. F. courant runner, subst. use of 
courant running, posting (Cotgr.). With sense 2 
cf. Du, érant (from sorant) gazette, newspaper.] 

+1, ? An express (messenger or messa, a Obs. 

1624 Carr. Smita Virgtuta (1629) 168 A Corante was 
granted against Master Deputy Farrar, and .. others .. to 
plead their causes before..the Lords of his Maiesties Priny 
Councell. 1632 B. Jonson Afagu. Lady 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
442/1 For his relations, Corants, avisos, correspondences 
With this ambassador, and that agent! 1642 Strangling 
Gt. Turk in Harl, Misc. (Math.) V. 190 Shameless reports 
of strange men, and weak certificates by courants from 
foreign parts. 1927 W. Matuer Pug. Man's Comp, 26 
Courant, 0 Messenger. 3 . 

2, A paper containing news; a published news- 
letter or newspaper. (Now only in names of news- 


papers, esp. in Scotland and northern counties.) 
r6ax Br. H. Kine Sermon 59 Euery fabulous Gazette, 
and idle Corante that posts betwixt England and Doway. 
1626 Raleigh's Ghost in Harl, Afise.(Malh.) III. 529 The 
liberty of these times (wherein your courants, gazettes, 
pasquils,.and the like, swarm to abundantly). @ x637 B, 
Jonson Underwoods \xi. Vulcan, The weekly courants 
with Paul's seals’ and all Th’ admired discourses of the 
prophet Ball. 1642 Howetr For. Trav. (Arb.) 27 There 
are.in: Paris every week commonly some odde Pamphlets 
and Pasquils dispersed .. which with the Gazetsand Courants 
hee should do well to reade weekly. _ 1974 Foor Coseners 
‘1. Wks. 1799 1L/'146 Journals, chronicles, morning and 
evening posts, and courants.’ °- vo, 
- Courant, 56.9 : see CouRANTE, fy te 
: Courant, carant, v. Obs. or dial. [f. next] 
“41. duty, To dance a courante. ‘Obs. .° 
x62g Liste Du Bartas, Noe 73 The ‘neighbour hillocks 


her sweet voice's sound. : ; 

2. To run or race about.-dial. 2. ; 
1800 TI’, Leicuton Let. 17 Feb. to ¥ Boucher (MS.), To 
the list of Shropshire words you may add ‘Couranting’, 
i.e. begging corn about the country on St. Thomias’s day. 
x85 Kincstey Hest, Ho xxx. (D.), ‘If everybody's carant- 
ing about to once each after his own men, nobody ‘ll find 
nothing.’ 1879 Shropst. Word-bh., Couranting, going about 
from place to place gossiping andcarrying news. -.° + 
.Courante, courant (kzrint, kerant).. Also 
‘7-gcorant, 8 currant, corrant, (couraunt). [a. I. 
courante in same sense, lit. “running (dance)’, from 
courant, -ante, pr. pple. of .couvir to run. In 
iythe. usually corant, and Coranro,’q.v.; ‘in 
x18th'c. conformed:to, the French, and-in this form 


nlone now uséd as 2 musical term]. ~~ |. | f 
ii, A’kind of dance formerly in.-yogne, charac- 
terized bya running or gliding step (ds distinguished 
rom lea pug Bf eieire a8, Sa tal Gwe ERE. = bone 
1586 Sin E: Hosy tr. Cognet’s Truth & Lying xi. 39 The 
Voltes, courantes, and'vyolent daunses proceede from furie. 
{x596 Davies Orchestra \xix, What shall I-name those 
current travases, That on a triple dactyl foot-do run Close 
by the ground, with sliding passages, Wherein that dancer 
greatest praise hath won, Which with best order can all orders 
shun + For’everywhere he wantonly must range,-And turn 
: and wind with unexpected change? 1597 Moriry-Jxtrod, 


leapt, and woods rejoyced round, Carranting, as it were, at 


-as the.Eng 
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‘Mus, 181’ The volte rising and leaping, the courantetrauising * 


and punter «The courant hath twise so much in a straine, 


11.3, Z.You would have a‘grave, ‘serious’ dance, perhaps? 
G. Yes, a serious one..Z. Well, the ‘courante, the bocane, 


‘the sarabande, 1746 Eviza Hevwoop Female Spect. (3748) 


IV. 304 She..swam round the room, as if leading up'a 


‘courant. ‘¢x817 Hose Zales & Sk, V. 10 He dreanied of the 


reel, the jig, .. anid ‘the corant. 

attrib, 1667 Dryven Alaiden Q. v.i, I can..walk with a 
courant slur, ; ‘ 

2. Adus. The tune used for accompanying this 
dance, or a tune of similar construction ; a piece 
of music in triple time, regularly following the 
Allemande as a movement of the Suite. 

rgo97 (see 1], 1674 Piayrorp Shi// Tus. Pref. 9 Our late 
solemn Musick is now justled out of-esteem by the new 
Corants and Jigs of Foreigners. 1 Howver 7 reat, 
Harmony ix. (1731) 131 The Kinds of Air..as, Almand, 
Corant, Tie etc. 1880 Prout in Grove Dict. Mus. I. 410 
As a component of the suite, the Courante follows the Alle- 
mande, with which in its character it is strongly contrasted. 

3. dtal. A running or careering about. 

1795 Wotcortr (P. Pindar) Lousiad 1. Wks. 1812 1.176 All 
her wild Couraunts in fields of clover. 1865 R. Hunt Pog, 
Rom. W. Eng, Ser. 1. 244 By a courant with the boys, they 
mean a game of running rom 

+Couranteer. Ods. [f. Courant sd.? + -EER,] 
A newspaper writer, journalist. 

1733 Revolution Polit.vu.xx The Haerlemand Amsterdam 
Couranteers should make a dismal Story of it. x734~5 in 
The Bookworm (7886) 86, I solemnly protest to you (in the 
words of an honourable couranteer), . 

+ Coura‘nter. Obs. ? A pamphletcer, 

268x Relig. Clerici 142 We can never have peaceable 
days, as long as Bulkers and Coblers are Preachers and 
Conuranters. 

Couranto, obs, f. Coranto. 

|| Courap (k#oriip). [ad. west. Ind. vernacular 
khurup a kind of herpes; cf. Mahratt Aharpadi 
scale or scab, Aharapne to scratch ; Skr. Ashur to 
seratch.} ‘Name given in India to cutaneous 
diseases attended with itching and eruptions’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), 

2706 Piuttirs, Conrap, a kind of Indian Itch, a Disease 
like a Tetter or Ring-worm. 1811 Hoover Dict., Courap, 
a distemper very common in Java, and other parts of the 
East Indies, where there is a perpetual itching and discharge 
of matter, It is herpes on the axilla, groins, breast, and 
face. 1868 Hopiyn Dict. Terns Med. 178 Courap, 2 form 
of Impetigo, peculiar to India, described by Sauvages under 
the term scabses Indica. 

Couratour, obs. f. Curator. 

Courbaril (ktiesbiril), [Native American 
name.] The West Indian Locust-tree, Zymenva 
Courbaril (N.O, Leguminose), a common tree of 
tropical South America; also the resin obtained 
from it (called also Anam). 

2733 Cuamners Cyel, Supp., Hymenza, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, first described by Plumier under 
the name of courbaril. 1828 Wenster, Courbaril, gum 
anime, which flows from the Hymenza..used for varnish- 
ing. r8gz Tu. Ross tr. Huméboldt's Tray. 1. vi, 226 The 
orchidex, the pipers, and the pothoses, nourished by a 
single courbaril, or American fig-tree. 7 

Courbash: see Koorsasu. 


+ Courbe, c. Obs. Alsocorbe. [a. F.courbe, 
in OF. corbe (= Pr. and Cat. cord, Sp, and It. corvo) 
1—L, curv-us bent.] Bent, bowed, crooked. 

1395 Gower ny 9 1. 99 Her necke is short, her shulders 
courbe. ¢x430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. lis (2869) 203 
Courbe and impotent j wole make pee with pe ete strokes 
j shal giue pee. 1879 Srenser Sheph.- Cal. Feb. 56 So on 
thy corbe shoulder it (thy head] Ieancs amisse. + . 

b. Comd., as courbe-backed adj. * 

1480 Caxton Ovid's '‘ATet. xu. xvi, An olde lytil man, pale 
and courbacked; * 1484 — Esofe ij, He had a grete hede.. 
‘corbe-backed, grete legges and large feet... ~ 4 
“+ Courbe, sd. Obs. [a. F. corde, subst. use of 
the adj. see prec. The modem form is Cuns, 
under which the surviving sénses will be found.] * 

1. ‘A.crook,a hump. _ “'. aa eh Ae See 
- 1393 Gower Conf. II..159 VYulcanus, of whome I spake 
He fea a courbe on fies bask, _ : oe 

2. A swelling on the back of a horse’s hock: 
See CuRB sd. Sint, . 

+Courbe, courb,; v. Obs. Also 5 kourbe. 
fa. F. courber :—L. curvdreto'bend : see CURVE v. 

n modém Eng’; the form-is Curs, but the’follow- 
ing senses ‘are associated with the earlier form.] ~ 
“1. dtr. To'curve, bend, bow." “." 

1377 Lanet. P. PZ. B. 1.1, -I courbed on my knees and 

=f hir of grace. 1602 Suaxs, Ham. utiv. 155 Vertue. it 
selfe’ of Vice must pardon-begge, Yea courb and woe, for 
leaue todo him good. ° vat, S 
: 2, trans. -To'bend, bow. : . a ae 
“11430 Lypc. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, He thrugh whom al-is 
wrong kourbed: '1664 Evetyn Sylva 4x Sallys may-also be 
propagated like Vines; by ‘courbing, and bowing them in 
Arches. - 1814 Cary Danée (Chandos ed.) 138 So cotrb’d to 
earth, beneath their heavy téems;Of torment stodp'they. 
~B. Sce Cure 7." | ge aoe te 

+ Couxvbed, (Af/.:a: Obs. Also..g cdorbed, 
7 corbed: .[f: prec. +-ED.] “Bowed, bent, crooked. 

1430 Lys. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 159 Som man 
coorbyd, som‘man ‘goth -uprihte. 2565 Gotpinc Ooia"s 


ish country daunce. 1676-ETHEREDGE Alan of ' 
-AMode.iv.i, 1 am fit for Nothing but-low dancing now, a 
Corant, a Poreé, Or 2 Minnuct. @xz7ox Sepiey Gruanbler ° 


“} -Rails. . - 


COUROUX. 


«Met. 11. (1593) rd Medon. -having lost his former shape did 
takea courbed backe. «1618 J. Davies Lglogues (1772) 114 
‘So corbed elde accoyes youth's surquetry. -'° 

- Courber,:obs, f, Curper; hooker. + 

| Couxrbette (kurbet).° [F. césrbette, ad. 
It. corvetta ‘a cornet, a -sault, a prancing or con- 
tinuall dancing of a horse? (Florio}.}] = Conver. 

1648 Lv. Herbert Life (1886) 74, A demivolte with ‘cour- 
bettes :..-may. be useful in a fight or mélée. 1823 Scorr 
Peveril vii, The horse made a courbette, and brouglit the 
full weight of his chest against the counter of the other, © * 

Courche, Courchie, obs. ff. Curcs; 

Courchef(e, -er, obs. ff. Krrcumer, KErcHeEr. 

Courchie, Courd, obs, ff, Curtsy, Curp.: _ 

Coure, Coureour, obs. ff. Cowser, Currier. 

Courey, Courfeu, obs. ff. Curry uw, Currew. 

Couri, Courie: see Cowrikz, Curry v. 

Courier (kuries, ktiorior). Forms: a.-4 cu- 
rour, corour, 4-5 currour(e, 5 -owre, -ur, cor- 
rour(e, courrour, 6 currar, courar, 6-7 curror, 
-er,7courror, §. 6-7 currior, 6-8 -ier, 7-eour, 
7-8 courrier, 7- courier. [Here are combined 
two words: (1) ME. corour, currour:—OF. coreor, 
F. couveur runner =Pr. and Sp. corredor, It. corrz- 
dore:—late L. curritor-em, f. currére to run; (2) 
courier, 16th c. TF. courier, F. courrier, ad. Tt. cor~ 
rviere, in med.L, currerius a professional runner, 
post, messenger, f, It. corre, L. curréve. The two 
words remain distinct in French; but in Eng. the 
earlier word, which by the 16th c, had the forms 
curror, currer, coalesced with the later under the 
forms currior, curvier, in the 17th c. conformed to 
F. spelling as cozrter.] . 

1. A running messenger; a messenger sent in_ 
haste. } 

a, 1382 Wyciir 2 Chrom. xxx. 6 Curours wenten with 
letters, — ¥er. ii. 23 A lizt corour [1388 swifte rennere]. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xv. (1495) 321 Mercurius 
is callyd in fables the currour of goddes, ¢14t%0 Love Bona- 
vent. Mirr. x. (Gibbs MS.), xv_dayes iournes of a-comyn 
currour [ed. 1830 renner}, 1485 Caxton Paris ¢ V. (1868) 55 
He delyuerd his letter to a courrour. xg3o Parsar.'211/2 
Currar, a man that ronneth, cxzrevr. 1868 GRarron 
Chron. 821 He was the common currer and dailic, thes- 
senger betwene them. 1609 Heyiyoop Brit. Tray x. xiii. 
329 A winged Curror. 1688 R. Horne Armoury m1.'60/x 
The Currour at Arms, or Hoot Messeuyert of Arms. : 

8. 1563-87 Toxe A. § Af, (1684) INT, 449 If his Lord 
Ambassadour would write by that Currior.” 1579 Fenrox 
Guicciard.x. (2599), 34 The Pope sent to him dayly curriers 
and postes. 26r0 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 11, 126 Spying 
agents and curreours, 1670 Cotron Espernon i. vit. 338 
Dispatching away an express Currier the next, morning. 
1718 Freethinker No. 27. 189 A Courrier or a Running- 

footman. x27 A. Hamitton New Ace. £. Ind. 1. xiii. 149 
‘Those Curtiers are called Dog Chouckies., 1815 Wetuixc- 
‘ron in Gurw, Disé. X11. 270. I will write to his Lordship 
by the next Courier. 1848 Macauray Hist. Eng. 1.580 The 
- couriers who had arrived from the West." . 

+2, AZ/, A light horseman acting as scout or 
skirmisher, ‘O05. Cf, AVANT-COURIER, 

1523 Lp. Bernens /yoiss, I, xlvii. 67 They met witha xxv, 
currours of the frenchmen, 2548 Hatt Chon. 220 Kyng 
Edward... dispatched certayn currers on light horses. 898 
Hak.uyt Voy. I. 21 They [the Tartars] haue Goooo Courriers, 
who being sent before vpon light horses. . will in the space of 
one night gailop three dayes journey. 1603 Drayton Bar, 
Wars 1. xiii, Most fit for scouts and currers, to descry, 
"3. A servant employed by a traveller or travelling 
party, on the continent, having the-duty of making 
all the arrangements connected with the journey. : 

Orig. (as still in F. covsvier), a mounted messenger sent in 
advance of the carriage to secure relays of horses at each 
stage and arrange for accommodation at the inns... . |” 

1770 Ans, Reg.106 Naples, The Duke of Dorset arrived 
here on Thursday last, and his courier, a Picdmontése..” 1820 
Ibid. 976 Bartolomeo Bergami was taken into her majesty’s 
service as courier, 1838 Af/urray's Handbk. N. Geri. p. xxi, 
A courier..is a most useful person. His duties consist in 
preceding the carriage at each stage, to secure relays of 

jost-horses on those routes where horses are scarce. 1867 

Kitts Brappon Ru2 to Larth U1, i. 2 The door was opened 
by. .Paulina’s confidential courier and butler, . 
4, A frequent title of newspapers, as The Liver- 
pool Courter. .[So-F. Courrier] By es : 
» 2998 Cannine & Frere in Astiefacobin xxxvi. (1852) 215 
Couriers and Stars, Sedition's Evening-Post. . 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Cowriering vé/. sb. Cowz; 
ierish a., characteristic of a courier. ee in eae 
- 1807 Sin R. Witson Frui. in Life (1862) I. viii. 386, I-have 
done with ‘couriering if a soldier can fix a resolution, 1879 
Sata Paris Herself Again (ed. » II. 36: Using-in his cour. 
icrish conscientiousness about fifty words, ee ake i 

-. Courious, obs. f. Currous, 

“Courl, obs. f. Crowne ° - fs 

.  Courlan. (kerlan)., [Fr.; ad. S. American 
name.] -A name sometimes given to S. American 
-birds of the genus Avanms, closely related to’ the 
] .] 7. Inmod. Dicts. = > 

“+ Courow'ce. Obs. rare. - [a. OF. courouce, 

coroce, fern, form =cottr(r)oux (L, type *correuptia): 

see next,] = Couroux.’ ee : 
= 3450 Knt. dela Tour (1868) 87 Whan she saw the wrathé 

wae courouce [f7727%ed courance] of her husbonde. .. 


’ Couroucow: see Corvour, a S. American bird, 
- + Courowx. . Obs. rare. .[a. OF. cour(r)oux, 


COURSABLE. 


eatlier -codtvo2; conrozes irritation, anger!~L. type 
*corruptus, trom corrumpéire.| Trritation, anger. 

@1490 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 85 To ansuere mekely, cur- 
taisly, and'softely ayenst of couroux of her husbonde. 

.Courp-, Courr-: see Curr-, Curn-. 

Courrose; obs. £. CARousE. 

1893 FedleTrothe's New ¥, Gift 25 They two would cour- 
{rose whole gallons of wine, 

Cours, obs. f. Coarsr, Corse, Course, CURSE. 
+ Cowrsable, z. Obs. vare. [2. F. coursable 
current (Cotgr.), £. cozrse sb.: see -ABLE.] ? That 
may have course, 

1458 Hoxtanp Hovlate 225 Caussis consistoriale, that ar 
coursable, 14978.4c¢¢éa Audit. 67 (Jam.) Breuis of diuisioun, 
or ony vther coursable breuis of our souuerain lordis chapell. 

“+Cowrsably, adv. Ods. [f. prec. + -Ly 2,] 
? In regular course, habitually. 

31483 Caxton Gold. Leg: 129/2 She coude parfyghtly he- 
brewe greke latyn & frensshe and redde coursably the scrip- 
tures in thyse foure langages. 

Coursayre, obs. f£. Corsair. 

Coursche, obs. f. Curcx. 

Course, (kdes), sb. Forms: 3-7 cours, (4 
cource, coures, kours), 4-5 cors, curs, (corps, 
courss(e, 5 cowrs(s)e, cowurs, kowrs),5-8 corse, 
(7 coarse), 4- course. [a. a. F. cours.(11-13th ¢. 
curs, cors) = Pr. cors, Sp: curso, It. corso:~L, 
curstu-ne (u-stem) running, run, race, course, f. 
currére to run, (Here the pl. was formerly as in 
F. cours.) B. a. ¥F. course (13th c. in Godef., but 
little used bef. 16th c.)=Pr. and It. corsa, a fem. 
form analogous to sbs. in -za, -sa, f. pa. pples. (cf, 
chute, fuite, venue (:—venuta), assise, mise). The 
a.and £8 forms are not distinguishable froni 15th c.] 

I, The action of running, or moving onivard, 
(1, The action of running; a run; a gallop on 

horseback. Ods. 

“e1300 K. Adis. 5003 Barefoot hy gon withouten shoon., 
Every ‘wilde dere agtore, Hy mowen by cours ernen tofore. 
©1440, Gesta Row. ii. 6 Harl. MS.) Whenne pe seruauntis 
hirde ‘hire lord crye, they come in with a swift cours, and 
slow the toode. 21533 Lp. Berners Ho xliii. 146 Huon 
+-made a course to asay his horse. 1607 Torset, Four-/, 
Bose Cory) 54 They are most swift in course, and will run 
a: race as fast as any horse, 1623 BincHam Xenophon it 
No man could Jay hand vpon an Ostrich. . For she runs awa: 
flying vsing her feet for course, & lifting vp her selfe wit 
her win; 1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 375 The Foot of this 
Animal ‘TOstrich) seems contrived for a speedy Course, 

2. Onward movement in a particular path, as of 
the heavenly bodies, a ship, etc. 


jerago S. Zug. Leg. I. 312/406 Pe heouene geth ene a-boute 

poru3 daizeand poru3 ny3t.. Heo makez euene bus hire cours 
and ‘comez a-boute’ wel sone, 1393 Gowsr Cony: III. 216, 
I sigh’a barly cake, ‘Which fro the hille. .come rollend down 
+.Forth in‘his cours. @z6x9 Fornersy At/eou:. 1. xi. § 4 
(1622) 317 These. :courses, and recourses of the Starres. 1653 
H, Cocaw tr. Pinto's Trav, \xiv. 256 We continued our 
course with our Oats and Sails for seven whole days together. 
1718 ‘Rowe tr. Lucaxz 128 The Moon her monthly Course 
had. now begun. 1732 Pors £ss. Mant. 62 When the proud 
steed shall know why man restrains His hey Bepeioe 2759 
Jounson Rasselas xxxvii, They slackened their course. 

-b. Phrases. Seetrb. . 

3. A race: arch. : : a 
_¢1489 Caxton Sonstes of Ayinon vii. 169 Tomorrowe shall 
be'the'courses ofthe horses. 1526 Tinvare 1 Cor. ix. 24 They 
which rinne in a course: runne all, yet butt one receaveth 
the rewarde. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. ut. 316 O’er th’ 

. Elean Plains, thy well-breath’d Horse -Impels the flying 
Carr, and wins the Course. 180x Strutt Sports § Past. 1. 
iii, 42 The-races were then called bell courses, because. .the 
prize was a silver bell, «2807 Rosinson Archeol. Graca 1, 
xxi. yh Who gained the prize.in the course of the stadium. 
it 4, Swift or violent motion ;. impetus ; force. 

¢3330 R, Brunne Chrow. (1798) 179 A pece with a grete 
cours at oné felle doun alle. ¢z400 Destv. Tray 9895 Troiell 
3<Kayres eiyw to the kyng.. With ail the corse of his caple 
&akene,speire, bid, 22479 Pai counted no colirse of the 

- coldstormys. ¢x400 Maunpev. (Roxb.)xxxiii. 15x Das riuers 
commez with so gretea course and so grete 2 birre. 7 
.+5,. The rush ‘togethér, of ‘two combatants in 
battle or toumament ; charge, onset;.a passage at 
arms, bout, encounter. Ods. or Hist. 

¢ 1325 Coer de L, 454 What knyght.was he that rode Best 
cours?. x375. Barnour. Bruce xviii. 3x6:Till thame all ane 
courss he maiss.;-:¢ 1420.Avow. Arth. xxiv, Take thi 
schild and thi spere And ride to him a course on’ weire. 
© 1480 Merlin xxvii. 512 And at foure cours.thei haus hem 
perced thourgh. 1568 Grarron Chron. II, 292 Eyther of 
them-set hys speare in the rest.to have runne: the :first 
course. - 3888 Let. in Har/, Misc. (Malh,) II; 77 The Earl 
himself. -horsed and armed did‘run very many courses, and 
. especially. .as See it ‘the course of the field? which I 
had never seen before. x6ax Lay M.-Wrorn Urania 334 
There was tilting, course, of field, and ‘many,:such :braue 

- exercises, 1808 Scorr Marm. 1. xxi, We'ran our course, 
my, charger fell~-What could he ‘gainst the shock of hell? 
-$6. A raid, inroad. [F. courte] Obs, 2 

1651, tr, Hist. Don Fenise 167 The. Moores. .make sallies 

and courses upon the Christian countries! 1678 A. Lovett 

Fontaine's Duties Cav, 62 Not daring to make courses and 

inrodes'to waste and:pillagé it, “. “'. ° . 

7. The acti i 1 

game with hounds (és/. hares with.’greyhounds) ; 

2 race of dogs-(after'a hare, etc.). 0 OS! 

_ 6.4386 Cnaucer Kxt.’s-T, 836-This,duk wol:have of him a 

cours or tweye-With houndes.-: 2¢1475 Aunt. Hare 24Nfye 
have ony. grehowndes,hom with yow to bryng, A.cours ther 


ion or practice of coursing, or pursuing: 


| courses to the wind. - 
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schall: ye have, -2-1§35 Fisner Spir. Cousot. Wks. (1876) 
366 To see a corse at a Hare. 1666 Drypen Ayn, Mirad. 
exxxi, So have I seen some fearful hare maintain A course, 
till tired beforethe dog she lay. 1741 Compl. Fant, Piece 1. 
i, 308 ‘There are several Courses with Greyhounds, namely, 
at the’ Deer, Hare, and Fox. 1792 Ossaupisron 5777. 
Sportsman 125/: The course of the deer in the forest or 

urlieu, 1818 W. H. Scorr Brit. Field Sports 353 Many 
instances have occusred of real racing Courses of the Hare 
by Greyhounds in an open country. , 789x Field 7 Mch, 
347/2 Johnny Moor practically ran a singie-handed course, 
as Brave Briton was unable to raise a gallop. 

+b. The hare or other beast coursed. Ods. 

1607 TorseL, Four. Beasts (1673) 117 Keep them [grey- 
hounds} alsoin the leam or slip. .untill they see their course 
—I mean, the hare or deer. 1704 Dict. Rust. s.v. Grey- 
hound. . priee 

+8. Running (of liquids); flow, flux. Ods. 

e1go0 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 228 Whanne pe cours of be 
mater ceessib. ¢1430 Lyne. in Turner Dom, Archit. LIL 

Borne awaye by cours of the ryuere. 3523 At 14-15 
Ben. VIII, c.6 Many other common waies. .be so depe and 
néyous, by wearyng and course of water. 1842 R. Copanp 
Galyen's Terap. 2 Gj, The euacuacyon of the cours of to 
moche blode. 1665 Sir ‘T. Hersert 7rav. (1677) At the 
Suns approach [the snow] thaws, and by its violent course 
or flux of Water causes those inundations [of the Nile). 

9. Faculty or opportunity of running, moving, 
flowing, passing current, etc. 

emgoo Lanfranc’'s Cirurg. 13 Pat humouris mown not 
have her cours to renne to be wounde. 1539 4ef31 ex. 
VII, c. 5 That the dere may have course and recourse into 
the ground. 1582-8 Hist. Fames VI (1804) 130 The re- 
ligioun now established to haue cours, and to be reverenced 
with all men. 26zx Biste 2 Thess. ili. 1 Pray for vs, that 
the word of the Lord may have free course. 1863 W. 
Pamwxirs Speeches viii. 222 We have got free course for ideas. 

+10. Passage or circulation (of money, etc.) from 
hand to hand; currency. Zo have course: to be 
current, be in circulation. Ods. 

1487 Sc. Acts Fas. Il (1597) § 74 That thay measures, 
pynt, quart, and firlot haue course, and nane vthers. 
2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 205 The fynest syluer that had 
thenne cours. rx03 4¢419 Hen. Vil, c. 5 All Manner of 
Pence..having the Print of the Kings Coin, shall have 
Course, and be Current for Payment. x12 Act 4 Her. 
VIIT, c. 19 § x4 Those penyes to be taken & have course 
oonlye for halpens. 2 3 : 

Th. The path, line, or direction of running. 

U1. The line along which anything runs or travels ; 
the path or way taken by a moving body, a flowing 
stream, etc. 

€3380 Sir Ferunzb. 3152 Othere toke pat cors an haste & 
to pe tour geate par-wip Bub wente. ¢139z CHaucer A strol. 
ut. 8x3 The heiest cours that any sterre fix clymbeth by 
nyht. 1394 R. Crompron ZL’ Auth. des Covris, Purpresture 
may be called. .turning comon waters from the right course. 
1665 Hooke Jficrogr. 130 That a Ship..when the Wind 
blows, be mov'd in such a way or course to that or t’other 
place. 1927 Swirr Gulliver 11. viti, A sail, which he had a 
mind to make, bys NY much out of his course. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) III, 358 On the left-hand of the road 
.-the ancient course of the Adige. .is still to be seen. 1867 
O. W. Hotes Guard. Angel L. 125 So she glided. .slowly 
dawn the course of the winding river. a 

Jig. x76x Cuurcnity Wight Wks. I. 8x In diff’rent courses 
diffrent tempers run. é 
b. Hence (or from sense 2) various phrases, as 
to hold, take, bend; change, direct, turi one's course, 
and the like. 

@1300 Cursor JM, 8488 (Gétt.), Par be stremis held pair 
cours. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 295 His cours he nam with 
saile up drawe. 1848 Hatt Chivon, 28b, The said erle.. 
made his course thether. 1590 Suaks. Cont. Err. t. i, 118 
Homeward did they bend their course. x595 — Folnv. 
vii. 38. Nor let my ki es Riuers take their course 
Through my burn’d bosome. 1746 Hervey Medit. (1818) 
x49 Let our passions rise and fall, take this course or that. 
1836 Marryat Afidsh, Easy xiii, He therefore directed his 
course tothe convoy, 2837 W: Irvine Caft. Bonneville IIT. 
238 It was Captain Bonneville's intention to shape his course 
to the settlements. 1879 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser, iv. v. 62 
Other sermons took the same course. 1889 P. H. Emerson 
ng. Ldyls 130 He held on his course up the channel. 

12, Naut. The direction in which, or point of 
the compass towards which, a ship sails. Hence 
zransf, of the direction or line pursued by an ocean- 
current, mountain-chain, vein of ore, etc. ; 

1553 S.Casor in Hakluyt Voy. 259 All courses in Nauigation 
tobe set and kept by the aduiceof the Captain. 1555 EpEN 
Decades 35x We sette owre course south and by East. 1669 
Srurmy Mariner's Mag, 3 Each sevéral Course hath two 
Points of the Compass, by which it is expressed. Where 
there is-any place scituated South-east; in respect of another 
place,‘ we say the Rhomb or Course that-runneth betwixt 
them, is South-east and- North-west. 1692, Caft. Sznith's 
Seaman's. Graut. 1. xvi. 76. The Course, is that Point of the 
Compass on which the Ship sails.’ . 227 in Cot, Rec. Peni 
sylv. V. 107 That the said ‘Road shall’ be Resurveyed and 
laid outaccording tothe Courses it now runs. 1799 Kurwaty 
Geol, Ess. 139 Mountains are said to have their course in 
that, direction of their length in which they descend, and 


prow lower. 1815 Jadconer's Dict. Marine s,v., Whena 


ship sails ina N.E. direction we-say her courseis four points . 


or 45°. 1874 Ravatonp Statist: Sfines §& Mining 308 The 
Gardner lode is neazly parallel to the Illinois. .Its course is 
north -85?-east, true, 883 -Srevenson: Tveasure Ist, i. 
xii, The Hispaniola .. sailed a course that would just clear 
theisland on the east. : ee : 

-" Dargie #Poitits’ of the compass. 7 - | 
“6x0 Suans., Temp. 1. i. 53 Lay her.a,hold,;a ‘hold, set 
her two courses off to Sea.againe, lay her. off. . 1664 in 
Sir T, Browne's Whs. (2848) TIT, 526 That night [he] lay 
six Gourss of._ “189%-Corih.-Afag.* Junie“ 583 Lay her ‘two 


’ 


COURSE. 


18. The ground on which a race is run; a race- 
course. 

e1gz0 Siv Benes 3516 Pe kours was seve mile long. 1570 
Levins Manip. 224 A course, cursus, stadiunt. Eietko 
Pore /éiad xxi, 328 Prizes to reward the force Of rapid 
racers in the dusty course. 1766 Pennant Zool., Forse (R.), 
The same horse has also run the round course at Newmarket 
:-in six minutes and forty seconds. 3831 Blackw. Mag. 
XXIX, 880/x The finest racehorse .. is never seen to less 
advantage than when walking over the course. 1878 Anz. 
Register 53 A royal party arrived on the course. 

transf. 1804 Ann, Reg, 413 All the course must have 
witnessed the very handsome manner in which Mr. Flint 
brought me in. 

+14. A fashionable riding or driving place; = 
F. cous, It. corso.’ Obs. 

1646 Evetyn Aten. (1857) 1. 236 Rich coaches. .full of 
noblesse, who frequent the course every night. [1670 Cor- 
TON Espernon i. vil. 408 He being .. often observ’d in the 
Cours at Paris in a very rich Coach, drawn by six dapple- 
Gray Spanish Horses.] 1767 S. Paterson Another Traveller 
I. 292 The agreeable promenades, the fashionable course— 
those are the charms of Brussels ! 

15. A channel (natural or artificial) in which 
water flows; a watercourse. 

1663 Sie T. Herserr Trav. (1677) 164 Pure water, which 
first glides. sshrongh astone course or channel six foot deep 
and as many broad. 1737 B. Franniin Zarthquakes Wks, 
1887 I. 463 The subterraneous waters.. cutting out new 
courses. 1850 W. B. Crarne Wreck of Favorite 85 The 
water course was about six or eight feet wide, having so 
rapid a descent that we could not have passed down. 

IIT. fig. Of time, events, or action. 

16. The continuous process (of time), succession 
(of events) ; progress onward or through successive 
stages. 

ox340 Cursor M, 267 (Laud MS. 416) Cource of this world 
men shull yt calle. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour E vjb, It 
is conuenyent that the tyme haue his cours. xggx T. Wit- 
son Logike (1580) 89 Throughout the whole course of this 
my rude and simple booke, 2568 Grarron Chron. II. 758 
In the course of his life. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 355 
The yeare hath runne his course. 1647-8 Cotrerett Davila's 
Hist, Fr. (1678) 2 The whole Course of the Civil Wars, 
1769 Ronertson Chas. V, Vu. a74, I return from it to the 
course of the history. 1882 J. H. Bunt Ref. Ch, Eng. UU. 
23 The course of events which brought about this rapid fall. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. fen 1, i, Four-and-thirty years 
have run their course since, etc. 

+b. The space of time over which any process 
extends; length (in time), duration. Ods. 

1665 Sir T, Herpert 7¥av. (1677) 234 The whole course 
of his [Noah's] life was 950 years. 1707 Curios. in Husb. 5 
Gard, 65 Vhe Course of its Life is sixteen Hours, 

17. Life viewed as a race that is run ; career. 

1382 Wyctir 2 77m. iv. 7, [ have gt 49 a good stryf, I 
haue endid the cours, I haue kept the feith. 1386 Crau- 
cer Sec. Nun's T. 387 Youre cours is doon. 1571 Hanmer 
Chron. Ivel. (4633) 38 Where he made an end of his course, 
and slept with his fathers. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. 
Friend xx. (1881) 141 They that enter the world with original 
diseases. .make commonly short courses. 1773 Mas. CHavone 
Lutprov. Mind (1774) 11. 23 Some pursuits. .can only engage 
ts in the beginning of our course. 2 Miss Mrrrorp in 
L’Estrange £7 II. viii, 117 How much, in its. .melancholy 
close, does it {the life of Scott] resemble the course of 
Napoleon. . 

+18. The continuous connected purport or tenor 
of a narrative ; drift. Ods, 

1553 T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 102 At the first we couch 
together the whole course of our tale in as small roume as 
wee can. J/did. 147 The nature and whole course of a 
matter, beying largely set out. 1555 Bonner Homilies 72 

I the circumstances of the texte, and course of Scripture 
dothe importe the contrary. 1576 FLEminc Panopl. Lpist, 
atr Pythagoras now being (as the course of the Epistle 
offerreth me to thinke) in Italie, 1723 Col. Rec. Pennsylu, 
IIL. 223, 1 send you a copy because I believe it to be in 


. course much the same with what you mentioned to have 


been received. 3 

19. Habitual or ordinary manner of procedure ; 
way, custom, practice. Coztrse of natture (formerly 
¢. of kind) : the ordinary procedure of nature ; the 
natural order, esf. in regard to its constancy or re- 
gularity. Cozrse of exchange: see EXCHANGE sé. 4. 

e3zeg Song of Merci 17 in E. E. P. (1862) 119 Heo dud 
after be cours of kynde And fleiz in-to a treo anon, 2375 
Barzoun Brice %. 334 As the courss askis off gowtheid, 
e1409 Destr. Troy 1583 Of all pe craftes to ken as bere 
course askit. xsxi~2 Act 3 Hen. VILI, c. 23 §7 The same 
to be-ordred..aftur the course of the same Eschequer. 
31826 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 25 b, A certeyn sterre 
apperynge in y® heuen, aboue the course of nature. 1568 

RAFTON Chron. II. 442 It cannot flowe at one houre so 
high..as tlie common course thereof is accustomed to doe. 
3yxz_Appison Spect. No, 499 P4. Her spouse was very old, 
and by the course of nature could not expect to live long. 
3744 BERKELEY Si77s §134 There is therefore a constancy 
in things, which is styled the Course of Nature. 1754 Lon- 
don Mag. May 223 The current course of: exchange be- 
tween London and Paris always runs in.favour of France. 
1987 Burne Abridgm. Eng. Hist..u. vii, Here in ordinary 
course they held a monthly Court for the‘Centenary.’ 177 
Junius Lett, xlix. 256 The, law must take its-course. 1048 
Macauray Hist. Eng. 1.-85 Never again‘ to imprison any 
person, except in due course cflaw. 1866 Crust Banking 
vii. 146 The quotation of- the uncertain price is termed the 
*yate’-or ‘course of exchange’. 1886 Act'49 Vict. c. 22 §4 
When ‘the letter. sould, bé delivered in'the ordinary course 


of post. iz ROE ae inte Se an ‘ 

“4 20. Systematic-or appointed: order,; order of 

succession,..Obs, 2: as sytarl a 

. 1888 Close Rollin Vicary’s Anat, (1888) 18x The yere of oure 

Lord God, after the course and rekenynge of ea 
—2 


COURSE. 


Englond, a thousand, fyue hundreth, fyftie and seuen. 1886 
A. Day Bug. Secretary 11.(1625) 82 Inversion of words besides 
their common course, as when we say ../azlts no man 
liveth without, when order requireth we should say, Vo 
ina lrvethrwithont faults. 1622 Sparrow Bk. Cont. Prayer 
(1661) 48 For the Choice of these Lessons. .holy Church ob- 
serves a several course. 7 : 

21. A line, of (personal) action, way of acting, 
method of proceeding. Zo take (such and such) a 
course : to proceed or act in such and such a way. 
+ Zo take a course: to act in a particular way or 
with a particular purpose; to take steps (o0ds.). 

1g83 StanyHurst Aeczezs u. (Arb.) 64 Now what coun- 
sayl, what course may rightlye be taken? 1632 J. Hay- 
warp tr. Biondi's Eromena 23 Vf you will follow this 
course, you shall..reape therby many commodities. 1650 
in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 172 The Maior.. 
shall disburse moneys and take course to sce the same 
feneed. 1691 T. H[ALE] Ace. New Znvent. p. lvi, If there be 
not a speedy course taken to remove some Encroachments. 
19747 Westey Prin. Physic (1762) 18 To persevere in this 
Course is often more than half the Cure. 1826 Disragu Viv. 
Grey vi. i. 268, I think our wisest course will be to join the 
cry. 3848 Macauray Hist. Exg. II. 53 The Supreme Pon- 
tiff was for legal and moderate courses. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron 1. iii. 47 He had made up his mind to a certain 
course of action. 

b. pl. Ways of action, proceedings; personal 
conduct or behaviour, es. of a reprehensible kind ; 
‘goings on’. arch. 

1592 GREENE Groatsw. Wit, I might intreate your rare wits 
to be imployed in more profitable courses. x60g Lond. Pro- 
digal v. i, 275 With conceit of his vile courses. 1670 
Hacner 4bp. Williams 1, (1692) 2, I knew his courses 
as much..as any man beside. 1684 Contemp, State Alan 
1, xi. (1699) 129 They have dissuaded them from their Evil 
courses. 1847 TENNYSON Princ. 11. 197 Baser courses, 
children of despair. 1865 M. Arnotp £ss, Crit, Pref. 13 
But in his old age he has mended his courses. 

IV. A consecutive series. 

22, A planned or prescribed series of actions or 
proceedings: as of medicine, diet, study, lectures, 
etc. 

1605 D. Boyp in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers A p. (1855) 31/2 
[He] will pass his course at the Colledge within two years. 
1609 Br. HALt Passion Sernt. Recoll, ‘Treat. (1624) 640 A 
wonderfull Physitian; a wonderfull course of cure. 1629 J. 
CoLe Of Death 114 A certaine strict course of dyet. ¢x7gS0 
N. Buss in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 337 Any one of these 
Classes or Courses will require about three Months. 178 
Gison Decl. §& F. U. xxxii. 241 A regular course of stud 
and exercise was judiciously instituted. 180% Med, ¥ral. 
V. 206, I wished..to put him on a course of chalybeate 
tonics, 1884 A.R. Pennincton MWiciif ix. 290 He began 
to deliver .. a course of lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
x89x [lustr. Lond, News 28 Nov. 7o1/1 The ‘course’ is 
usually fifteen douche-baths and five tube-baths, 

b. Eccl. The prescribed series of prayers for 


the seven canonical hours. 

1§70 B. Goosr Pop. Kingd. 11. 36 b, To him they certaine 
prayers giue, that here the Course they call. 1839 YEOweELL 
Anc, Brit. Ch. vii. (1847) 72 Shewing .. that the Scottish. . 
course was of as ancient and noble parentage as their own. 
1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax, Ch. (1858) I. vii. 272 The course, 
or order of daily prayer for the seven hours. . 

ce. gen. A number of things following one an- 


other in gy fe sequence; a prolonged series, 

1828 Lo. Grenvitte Sink. Fund a5 Formed in a long 
course of centuries. 1871 Smites Chavac. iti, (1876) 64 Per- 
sons who have been housemates for a course of years. 

23. Agric. The system of rotation of crops; a 
series of crops in rotation. 

1967 A. Younc Faviner's Lett. People 141 Let this experi- 
ment last three courses, or twelve years, 1795 Burke 77. 
Scarcity Wks. 1842 11. a5x The turnip and grass land 
course, which is the prevalent course on_ the more or less 
fertile, sandy and gravelly loams, 3844 Frat. Agric. Soc. 
V. 1, 162 It is usually cropped on the four-field or Norfolk 
course. 1858 /did, XIX. 1. 48 The general system of work- 
ing the land is on the four or five years’ course; of roots, 
spring corn, seeds for one or two years, and wheat. 

4. Change-ringing. The successive shifting of 
the order in which a particular bell is struck in a 
Series of changes; also, a- series of changes in 
which the bells return to their former order, 

16979 F, Sfrepsan] Campanol. 82 Upon six bells there are 
ale an le and double Courses, viz. twelve changes in every 
single 
changes in every double Course, as in Colledg Bob, etc. 
1684, R. I. School Recveat. 94 Some Peals upon five Bells 
consist of single Courses, wherein are ten Changes, and 
twelve Courses make the Peal. /éfd. xx2 The two hind 
Belis dodge, and the five first go a perfect Hunting-Course. 
2880 TrovTe in Grove Dict, Mus. 1.334 Treble Bob. .derives 
its name from the fact that, instead of the plain hunting 
course, the bells, and more especially the ‘Treble’; have a 
dodging course. Ph : = 

‘V. Each member of a consecutive series. 

25. Each of the successive parts or divisions of a 
meal, whether consisting of a single dish, or of a 
set of dishes placed upon the table at once. 

¢1328 Coer de L. 3429 iro kechene come the fyrste cours, 
With pypes, and trumpes, and tabours. ¢1386 CHauceR 


Szgr.'s Z. 58 It nedeth nat for to deuyse At every cours the: 


ordre of hire servyse.- ¢1497 Caxton Yason 119 How 
many course and how many dishes at euery cours ther 
were seruid, 1899 Minsnev Dial. Sp. §& Eng. (1623) 6 
Bring us some Olives for the third course. 1662 DryDEN 
_ Wild Gallant:1,i, TN tell you the: Story between the 

Courses. 1773 Gotvsm. Stoops to Cong. 1, What's here ? 
For the first course ; for the second course ; ‘for the dessert. 
1858 0. W. Hotes Aut. Break/-t, xi. 108 Like one re- 


turning thanks after a dinner of many courses, 


curse, as in Grandsire Bob, te aad twenty four . 


1088 


+26. Each of several successive attacks: a. of 
disease. Ods, 

1533 Exyor Cast. Helthe(1541)20 b,Medicinable agaynste- 
gowtes, dovat aches, and feuers, which come by courses. 
1762-7: Hl. Watrore Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IIL. 24 

¢..died of a severe course of the gout. 

+b. in Bear-baiting. Obs. 

‘The bear was tied to a stake and baited with dogs, acer- 
tain number ata time. Each of these attacks was techni- 
cally termed a course’ (Aldis Wright, Note on Macbeth). 

x605 Suaxs, Jfacé. v. vii. 2 They haue tied me to a stake, 
I cannot fiye, But Beare-like I must fight the course. 1638 
Brome Auntigodes w. i, Also you shall see two ten dogge- 
courses at the Great Beare. 1829 Scorr ¥ru/. (1890) 11. 276 
I am brought to the stake, and must perforce stand the 
course. 

27. pl. The menstrual: discharge, catamenia, 


menses, Also in sing. (obs. vare). 

1563 Hyti Art Garden. (1593) xg Beware that they which 
haue their monethly courses, doe not then. .comeneare. 1597 
Gerarve Herbad 1. xxxiv. § 2, 47 The monthly course of 
women. 16s0 Butwer Anthropomet. 177 When Maids begin 
to have their Courses. 1672 Satmon Sy. Aled. 11. iii. 38 
Chast-tree..stops the courses. 1839 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I 
440/1 The..expressions of ‘the illness’ or ‘the courses’ 
are those in most common use among the vulgar. 

28. A set of things made or used at one time; 


spec. of candles made at once. 
1551-2 Willof WW. Smythe (Somerset Ho.), Unto the poore 


. of this parishe a Course of Candelles xvj in the pounde. 
1572 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 341 Yt every 
fuller have eleven corse of kandells and 2 payre of sheres 


at y? least. 1712 Act 10 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 5031/6 
No.. Maker of Candles. .shall begin to make any Course or 
Making of Candles, without Notice thereof first given, 

29. A row, range, or layer. 

+a, A layer, stratum. Ods. exc. as in b, c. 

©3430 Tro Cookery-bks. 49 Ley es iiij. course of pin 
Fleyssche. .as brode as pin cake. 1923 Frrzuern. Huséb. § 131 
Set the nethermoste course vpon the endes, and the seconde 
course flat vppon the syde. 553 Brenpe Q. Curtius F viij, 


Over those a newe course of trees and stones agayne. 1641 
Best Farm. Béks. (Surtees) 146 The breadth that the 


thatcher taketh up with him, all att a time, afore the ladder 
bee removed, that is called the course. .they will say that 
hee wanteth..soe many course to the ende of the howse. 
1748 Anson's Vay. m1. vil. 487 They. .hove out the first course 
of the Centurion’s star-board side. — 

b. Buziding, A single continuous range or layer 
of stones, bricks, or timber, of the same height 
throughout, in a wall, the face of a building, etc. ; 


also, a row of slates, tiles, or shingles. 

3624 Wotton Archit. (2672) 20 That certain Courses or 
Ledges of more strength then the rest, be interlayed Jike 
Bones. 1663 Gernier Counsel x5 Lay a course of Stone on 
the Cornish. 1703 Moxon Meck. Exerc. 129 Three, or four, 
or five course of Bricks to be laid. 1859 Jeruson Brittany 
xiv. 233 In some parts of the walls courses of Roman 
brick might still be seen. 1869 Puinurres Vesiu, ii. 3t 
Broad bricks laid in several courses among small square 
stone. 

c. Mining, etc. A layer or lode of ore, etc. 

1778 Pryce Ain. Cornub. 319 Any Vein or Lode is often 
termed a Course. -x8z0 J. T. in Risdon's Surv. Devon p. xiii, 
They are called by the miner cross lodes, cross courses, or 
caunters. 1880 Mining Frni. 9 Oct., A course, of ore., 
was struck. . r 

d. In a musical instrument. ¢,. In a file. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Couvse..2. (Afusic.) A set of 
strings of the same tone placed alongside, and struck one, 
two, or three at a time, according to the strength of sound 
desired. Jbid. 3. Arow of parallel teeth on the face of a file. 
One course makes a single-cut file. A course crossing the 
file at right angles constitutes it a dandble-cut file, 

£. A flight (of stairs). : 
x828 Scotr F. Ai. Perth xxxii, Seven courses of stairs 
brought you up hither with fatigue and shortened breath. 
g. A stage (of life). 

185 Ruskin Stoucs Ven. (1874) 1. xxv. 273 The beginning, 
the seyeral courses, and the close of a human life. 

+80. The time for anything which comes round 
to each individual in succession 3. (one’s) turn-. Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 210/1 Cours of order, four, 3548 Hater 
Chron. 116 b, Every company, as their course came, saluted 
the kyng. - 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 105 a, 
Where men by courses beiborne to dye.- 156z Even Arie 
Navig. Pref, cciij, As it were course by. course, when we 
haue the night, they haue the day. 1634 Sir T. Hervert 
Trav. 168 After the death of some noble Gentlemen, my 
course came’ next. 1665 G. Havers Sir 7. Roe’s Voy. L. 
Ind. 374 Trouble and peace. .comfort and discontent, come, 
all of them by courses, 


tb..advb, =In turn, Obs. rare. 
ce x6xx Carman Jiiad 11. Estero Atreus, chief of men; 
he, dying, gave it course To prince Thyestes, rich in herds, 

31. A set of persons appointed to serve in their 
turn along with another set or sets, 

18535 CoverDALe x Chron. xxviii. [xxvii.]x Officers wayt- 
inge Rape the kynge, to go of and on after their course euery 
moneth one. .Euerycourse had foure and twentye thousande, 
x6xx Biste x Chron. xxviii: x3 Also for the courses of the 
Priests and the Leuites. — Zuke i. 5 A certaine, Priest, 
named Zacharias, of the course of Abia. 1658 J. Hanrinc- 
ton Prerog. Pop. Gout. 1. xii. (1700) 305 We have, the. 
Courses of Israel for the first, ne of Rotation ina popu- 
lar Assembly. _ ? ‘ rote ase Ys rah 

VI. Nault. - oh Bly 

32. Each of the sails attached to the lower: yards 
of a ship; now usually. restricted to the- fore-sail 
( Sore-course) and: main-sail  (aiadsecourse). For- 
merly including. also the stay-sails upon the lower 
masts: ef. quot. 1769. 


COURSE, 


e151 Cocke Lorell's B. 12 Mayne corse toke in a refe by, 
force. a1ggz Greene & Lonce Looking Glasse (1861) 134 
And severét our bonnets from our courses. (1627 Carr. 
Ssura Seaman's Grant. vii. 31 The maine saile and the fore 
saile is called the fore course, and the'maine course or a 
paire of courses, 1694 Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 21, 1 stood 
to the Southward, close haled_under’my Courses. 1769 
Fatconer Diet. Marine (1789) Kkb, The courses are the 
main-sail, fore-sail, and mizen, poe ay eal, fore-stay-sail,, 
and mizen-stay-sail; but more particularly the three first. 
1833 M. Scorr Tone Cringie xviii. (1859) 503 Haut the courses 
up and heave to, 1842 Marryat P, Acene xxxviii, She was 
pitching and rising without appearing to advance, under 

er collrses and storm staysails. . 

VII. Prepositional Phrases, 

33. By course. ‘a. In due course or order; as , 
a consequence, naturally, duly, properly: Obs. 

exg00 Dest, Troy 1343 Moche sorowe fer Fe sight & 
sobbyng of teres..hom be course felle. 2549 Latimer 1s¢ 
Serm, bef. Edw, VI (Arb.)30 The kynges grace hath systers 
.-whych by succession and course are inheritours to the 
crowne. 160% Cornwattyes £ss. i, So by course my lease 
might be long. 2742 Lond. § Country Brew, 1. (ed, 4) 78 
‘That it may..not be violently forced intoa high Fermenta- 
tion ; for then by Course the Salt and Sulphur will be too 
violently agitated. 

+b. By turns, in turn, alternately. Ods. 

1548 Upatt, ete. Zrasm. Par. Matt. ii. 27 And by course 
questioning with them. 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Alleria 
vice, by course, 1880 SIDNEY Arcadia 1. 5 They took their 
journey..Claius and Strephon by course carrying his chest 
for him. 1622 Srarrow Sh, Com, Prayer (2661) 38 These 
Psalms we sing or say by course, The Priest one verse, and 
the people another. 1671 H. M. tr. Zvasi. Collog. zor As 
though that could not be known which knows not again by 
course, ¢x680 Beverince Serwt. (1729) I. 493 [To] sing to 
themselves or to another by course. .or one after another, 

ce. By course of: according to the customary 
cotrse or procedure of (the law, etc.). 

x470-85 Matory Arthur xi. viii, Thenne by course of 
kynde he slepte. r49t Act 7 Hen. VIS, c.2 § 7 He had 
sued lyvere..by cours of the lawe. 1535 Srrwart Cron. 
Scot. 1, 229 Concord wes maid be cours of commoun law. 
1603 Suaks. Jeas. for Af. v. i. 35 Cut off by course of Ius- 
tice. 1658 WittsrorD Scales Comut, Nat, Scerets 198 They 
. 3g expect a pardon by course of Law. 

4. In course. +a. In order, in tum. Oés. 

@1300 Cursor Af, 27160 (Cott.) An er bai aght in curs to 
kene, qua, quate, qui, quare, quam. wit, queny hu oft-sith, 
on quat-kin wise, a 1611 Beaum. & Fu. Mfaid's Trae. 1.i,. 
When the rest..Tell mirthful_tales in course that fill the 
room With laughter. 2 J. Wenn Stone-Heng (1725) 158 
He that was defted gave the first Stroak, and so they struck, 
in Course. ; 

b. In the regular, usual,.natural,-or due order... 
Now 22 due course. : 
<x305 St. Edmund 222 in EZ. E. P. (1862) 77. OF art he. 
radde six jer. .& sipbe for beo more profound. .arsmetrike 
radde in cours in Oxenford wel faste. 1616 R. C, Yzutes’ 
Whistle v. 1824 The tapster.. straight leaves His other 
uestes, in course to take his cup. «1704 T. Brown Sat. 
vench K, Wks. 1730 1. 59 Ev'n Oaths, with thee, are only 
things in course. 1768 Sterne Sent, Yourn., Case Delicacy 
II. 208 Hearing there were words between us, and fearing 
that hostilities would ensuc in course, 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § ze Everything now appearmg to go on suc- 
cessfullyand in course, 1876 Brack Afadcap V. xx. 199 Mr. 
George Miller arrived in due course, 1883-Besant Garden 
Fairy, When the boys got promotion, which came in duc. 
course, 
ec. Naturally, as might be expected; = Qf 
Course. (Now, only in vulgar use.) 

1722 WoLLaston Relig. Nat, 1x. 173 The inclination itself 
..is in this case uppermost, and in course takes the com- 
monding post. 1768 Sterne Seut, Journ, Translation, If 
he had, I should in course have put the how I made him 
into French too. x80g Monthly ALag, XIX. 425 In course 
they are convertible words. 1840 TuackerAy Catherine v, 
‘Oh, in course,’ echoed the tall man. : 

+d. In a row or series. Obs. 

¢1400 Destr. Tray 1644 OF crafty,colours to know, all in 
course set. 1665 J. Wea Sfone-Heug (725) 12 Four Stones 
in Course one within another. aE 

35. Liz course of: in (regular) process of ; in pro- 


cess of (construction, etc.). J7 the course of: in 


.the process of, during the progress of, Ja the course 


of things; in the ordinary sequence. of events. 

1656 Br. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 6 Which himself should 
in course of Nature inherit. 1793 SMEATON Zaystone L. 
§ 320 No account being received in course of the post. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soc: Amer. I. 186 A line is now in course 
of construction to the Hudson. 1865 Trottore Belton Est. 
xxiii. 267 In course of post there came an answer. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pznto’s Trav. x Any crosses that may 
arrive unto them in the course of their lives.” 168: DrypENn 
Abs. § Achit.1. 549 In the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 1790 Parey 
Hore Paul. i, 8 Difficulties which presented themselves in 
the course of our inquiry. 1795 Jane Austen Pride § Prej. 
ii, In the course of the morning... 186: Hucues Jom Brown | 
at Oxf i. (1889) 3 In the course of things men of other ideas 
came to rule. x875 Jevons Jfontey (1878) 51 In the course of 
time. .[it] may be introduced. © : 

6. Ofcourse. a: adjectival. Belonging to the 
ordinary procedure, custom, or way of the world ; 
customary ;-natural, to be expected. . Now esp. in 
a.matter of course. °°) one, 

154: Act 33 Hex, VILS, c. 22 With-other. clauses of course _ 
necessarie.for the same. , 1580, Lyty Exphnes (Arb.) 93 The 
friendship between man and man as it is common so is it of 
course, 1642 J. M. Aret. conc. Afilitia 19 (Milton’s Wks.) It . 
will be said that the Writis a Writ of course..and that from: 
this there-is no varying.” 1709. STEELE Tatler See P3 
Their Congratulations and Condoleances are equally Words . 
of Course. .2739 in Col. Ree. Pennsylv. V. 392 He thought - . 


COURSE. 


it a Matter of Course.:'1795 Yentina 11. 87 Yow profess a 
wish to oblige me, said Rosina; if only words of course, I 
beg you.will spare my ear: 1818 Cruise Diges¢ (ed. 2) II. 88 
A case in which this right is supported, as a thing of course. 
1849 Macaunay Speech in Misc. Writings (1889) 749, 
Iam.not using a mere phrase of course, when I say, etc. 
1862 ‘Tro.tore Orley J, xiii, £2 As for her innocence, that 
was a matter of course. He knew that she was:innocent. 
-b.. adverbial. In ordinary or due course, accord- 
ing to the customary order, as a natural result. 
+ Of common course: ordinarily, as an every-day 
occurrence. , 
1542-Upatn Evrasut. Apoph. 33a, Of course and custom. 
1548 Hatt Chron. gb, A pardon..which either is graunted 
of course, or y* kyng of pytee and compassion geveth. 1647 
Crarenpon fist, Keb, mt. (1702) I. 207 No man presuming 
to intimate, that it should be granted in any other manner 
than of course it had been. 1657 Hevuin Leclesia Vindicata 
u1. 472 That not once or twice, but of common course. 1736 
Burt.er Azai. u1. vi. 325 Information. .is by no means always 
given us of course. “1772 Fusinus Lett. Ded. (1804) I. 9 To 
dissolve the present parliament a year or two before it ex- 
pires of course... 1845 SrerHen Laws Lug. Il. 391 It was 
at one time made a question whether giving the royal assent 
to a single bill did not of course put an end to the session. 
ce. Hence, in qualification of the whole clause 
or sentence : aston as will be expected in the 
circumstances; for Obvious reasons, obviously. 


(Sometimes used as an emphatic affirmative reply.) 
x823 J.D, Hunter Cagtiv. N. Amer. 39 She made some 
very particular inquiries about my people, which, of course, 
I was unable to answer. 7838 Dickens O, Twist xxxiv. 266 
You will tell her I am here?..Of course, x86x M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 32 It would be easy, of course, to exaggerate 
this truth of the continuity ofhistoryintoa falsehood. AZod. 
And you were present? Of course; why not? . 
+37, On or upon course = 36b. Ods. 

1618 Boron Florus mn. x. 199 The Tide withdrawing upon 
course, during the skirmish. 1626 Aitessury Passion Serm. 
24 Thus Pilate..is desirous that Christ might be pardoned. 
upon course., 1677 Govt. Venice 7 When that is held, the 
rest do cease on course, as formerly all the Courts in Rome 
did during their Comitia. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 16 ? 3 
When I see the Name Ccelia..at the Bottom of a Scrawl, I 
conclude on course that it brings me some account of a 
fallen Virgin, etc. . 

+38. Out of course (adj. and ady.). Out of 
proper order or measure, irregularly, improperly. 

1330 R. BRunne Chvon, (2810) 209 Pe pape sauh_ out of 
cours is wikkednes of Jon. 1548 Hatt Chyoz, 29 b, Master 
Jhon Petit ...wrested ‘scripture and doctors so far out of 


‘course, 1883 GrIMALDE C7eero's Offices (1556) 85 He spake 


manic thinges notablie, but this, oute of course. 

VIII. 89. Cond., as course-end (Change- 
ringtug), see sense 24; course-stone, one of a 
course or series-of stones (see 29 db). 

+1883 Biri. Daily Post 19 Oct. 7 The peal has the tenors 

together throughout, and is in six parts with 120 ‘ course 
ends’, 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1. 252 Stones called 
Corsestones, Weighing r2:tunne. 1665 J. Wenn Svone- 
Heng Grad) 17 He sets down. .twelve Tun unto his Course- 
stones, and six.or seven to his Cronets over them. 

Course-(kde1s), v. Also, 5 cours, 6 cource, 
cowrsse, coarse. [£ Course sd. in various senses 
giving verbal senses unconnected with each other. 

I. ‘To pursue or. hunt (game) with hounds; sécc. 
to-hunt (hares) with: greyhounds in view (not by 
scent) :. see: CouRSING w0/. sb... a... trans. 

zggo ‘J. Coxe Lug. § Fy. Heralds (1877) 57‘ Falow-dere, 
wylde bores, and wolves for noble men to course. 2535 
Evun Decades 2 As it hadde -byn hares’ courced with gre- 
houndes, 758 Mutcaster Positions xxv. (1887) 99 To hunt 
a hare, and course a hart. 177: E..-Lone Pint Dog 
‘ Porter’*in Hone IJ.'209 He'll never, course. hares-again. 
1870 Biaine Litcyel, Rural Sports v, 55x'The animals which 
were coursed by the ancients were of very different kinds, 
such as the wild ass, the stag, the mountain goat, the wolf,, 
jackal, boar, fox, hare, etc. 

b. absol. 

2568 Hist, Facod § Esau v.i.in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 246 He 
coursed and coursed again with his dogs here. 1596 Suats. 
Tam. Shr. Induct. ii.:49 Say thou wilt course, thy gray- 
hounds are as swift As breathed Stags. 1637 N. Wurtinc 
Albino.§ B. 32 He bowled, coursed, angled in the brooke, 
His pleasure was his joy. x84x Lever C. O'Malley xxiii, 
She hunted with Smith Barry’s hounds .. she coursed, 
practised at a mark with a pistol. 

C. trans. To course away. ‘ 
“x8r2 S. Rocens Columbies vu. 3 With hawk and hound I" 
coursed'‘away the hour, © ae : 

2. trans: To chase, pursue; rin-after. 

7586 J. Hooxer Girald. Irel,in' Holinshed Ul. 135/2.Sit 

ohn Perot~. so coursed and followed them . that he left 

im no-one place torest in. x600 Suaxs, A. PL. 1. i. 39 
The big round teares Cours’d one_another downe his inno- 
cent-nose In: pitteous chase. 1786 tr: Beckford’s Vatheh 
(1868) 25 Some coursing ‘butterflies, others culling flowers. 
1873 G.C. Davies Mount. § Mere xvi.-133 Inky banks of 


“clouds .. coursed each other rapidly across the pale stormy 


blue of the heavens, 


+ 8.. To pursue, persecute, worry, trouble. Oés. 

1466 Plumpton: Corr. 17:To-make prossis ‘against -my 
Coussin Godfrey, to bring the issues and-profits that-he 
hath received. .and else to cours him from day today. 1600 
Hottayp Livy ut: xi. 96{He] coursed and troubled (agi#are] 


-the Commons, and persecuted the Tribunes’as it were with 


open warre.: .*~ Sf as ‘ Be eo fe, Tale gett 
‘+4... To, chase) or. drive. with. blows ;, hence; .to 


-drub,-trourice;.thrash.-Ods. as 


~ 3585 Ane. Sanpys Seri; (1841) 37, He bestirred him with: 


his whip, coursed those simoniacal choppers and ,changers. 
x58" tr, Marfrel, Epit, Civ b, Let:me take you againe’in 
such a pranck, and ile.course-you, 1596 SPENSER'/y Q. Ve. 
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iv. 44 That mighty yron man With his strange weapon .. 
Them sorely vext, and courst, and overran, 161x CoTcr, 
Accommoder ..also, to course, beat, cudgell. did. s.v. 
Robbe, He courst his coat or Jacket soundly. 

5. zutr: To run or gallop about, to run as ina 
race, to career; also ¢razzsf. of liquids, etc. 

21533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk, AL. Aurel, (1546) F viij, A 
trumpettour, that coursed as a knyght vpon a horse. 1598 
GRENEWEY JZacitus’ Au. XU. vill. (1622) 165 Caractacus 
coursing hither & thither. x60z Suaxs. Ham. 1. v. 66 
Swift as Quick-siluer, it courses through The natural Gates 
and Allies of the Rody. 674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xxvii. 
125 To course through Woods and Mountains. 1735 Soner- 
VILLE Chase 1. 187 In wanton Rings Coursing around. .The 
merry multitude disporting play. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 
I. 266 Coursing like a colt across its Jnwns. x8g0 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tont's C. x. 79 Raising her hand to her face 
to wipe off the tears that were coursing down her cheeks. 

Jig. 1842 Tennyson Gard. Daughter 217 We spoke of 
other things; we coursed about ‘The subject most at heart. 
tb. 70 course 7t: in same sense. Obs. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sinnes Round i, Sorrie 1 am, 
‘That my offences course it ina ring. x69r Ray Creation 
(1714) 141 She [the Mole] courses it not on the ground like 
a rat or mouse, but lives under the earth. . 

te. fig. To ‘run’ over or through successively 
a number of particulars, writings, etc. Oés. 

1598 Suaxs, Merry IV. 1. iil. 72 She did so course o’re my 
exteriors with such a greedy intention. 164x Mu-ton Re- 
Jorut. 1. (18g) 16 It were tedious to course through all his 
writings. @1734 Nortu Lives (1826) II. 337 After they 
have coursed through all sciences and literate enquiries. 

6. int. To steer or direct one’s course ; to take 
or pursue a particular course. 

1888 Epren Decades 61 Coursynge alonge by all the coastes 
and goulfes. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 343 
They took the southernmost channel. .and thus they coursed 
for three or four days. 1972 Anz. Reg. 134/2 The Roman 
roads that coursed from Mancunium to the neighbouring 
stations, 1823 J. D. Hunter Caftiv. N. Amer. 32 We 
..then coursed down a considerable stream. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. x\v. (1856) 419 We coursed more than the 
third of a mile in almost a direct line. 

+7. intr. To run a course (in a fight or tourna- 
ment). Obs. 

1596 Srensrr J. Q. Iv, iv. 30 So as they courst, and turneyd 
here and theare. . ; 

+b. Oxford Univ. To oppose a thesis in the 
Schools. Ods. 

1660 [see Coursinc vd, sd, 3]. 169x Woon Ath. Oxon. I. 
479 He did with as much facility course (or oppose his An- 
ger in the publick Schools, as in Latine. _ 

. trans. [from 5.] To run or move swiftly over 
(a place) or along (a particular path). 

1789 Worvsw. Even. Walk 21 In thoughtless gaicty 1 
coursedthe plain, x8o0r Sourney 7hadaba vi. xxvi, ‘Ucars 
coursed his burning cheek, 1870 Bryant {iad I, 1. 117 
Fauns. .tired With coursing the wide pastures. 

b. To follow the course of. 7ar'e. ; 

1823 J. D. Hunter Caftiv. N. Amer. 66 We proceeded 
onward, coursing occasionally the streams, and then cross- 
ny one range of hills after another. Heer ; 

. causal, To cause to run, exercise in running ; 
to give (a horse) a run; to use (greyhounds) in 
coursing. 

1568 Grarron Chrox, II. 534 She would course horses, and 
ride them to water. 1600 SEacore Vay, (x810) III. 147 
Some of the Mariners went on shore to course dogs. 1684 
R.H. School Recreat. 29 Course not your Horse hard 4 or 
5 Days before, your Match. @x8r9 Woxcotr (P. Pindar) 
Wks. I. x9 The greyhound ye desired to course. 1868 
Rocers Pol. Econ. ii. (ed. 3) 10 Two grey-hounds will run 
down more hares, if they course in unison, than if they are 
coursed separately. . 

+10. 7g. To turn over in one’s mind: Ods. rare. 

x600 Hotranp Livy xx. viii, 1064 He walked up and 
downe alone .. coursing and discoursing [volwdans] many 
matters in his head. . : 

+11. To put through a course (of physic). Ods. 

1773, Goins, Stoops to Cong. 1. Wks, (Globe) 657/2 You 
have been dosing me ever since I was born.. you have 
thoughts of coursing me through Quincy next spring. 

12. Mining. (See quot.) 

38gz Greenwe.t Coal-trade Terms Northumb. § Durhk. 
17 Coursing, conducting the air backwards and forwards 
through old workings, by means of stoppings, properly ar- 
ranged. Air is usually coursed or shethed "two and two’, 
or ‘three and three’, according to the greater or less quan- 
tity of fire-damp evolved. : 

Course, v.%, to exchange, etc. : see CORSE v. 

Course, obs. f, Coarse, Corsg, Coss sd,2, CURSE. 


+Cow'rse-a-paris. Ols. Name of a’country 
game, in which a girl called out‘one'of the other 
sex,to chase.her. — . ; : 
* 1613 W., Browse Brit. .Past, 1, iii: x9-Staid with the 
maides to runne at barlibreake : Or that he cours’d a parke 
with females fraught; Which would ‘not runne except they 
might be‘caught, x640 G. H. Witts Recreations (N.), At 


course-a-park, without all doubt, He should-have first been 


taken out By all the maids i’th town.- 1678 TeoncEe, Diary 
{sas} 112 Like boys and gyrles at course-a-packe, or barly 
reakes. ; Pee te 
Coursed (kouust), Ap7.'a. [6 Couns sd: &'v:] 
1. [f thie vb.] Chased, sfec..as“a hare~by: grey- 
hounds. ,.s 7 . ae eee Ss 
_.4740 SoMERVILLE Hobbinol 1, 427 So the cours’d Hare to 


‘the close. Covert flies... 1888 Harper's Mage July 299) I 


swerved like a coursed hare... 


-2: [£.thesb.] Ofmasonry: Laid or set in‘courses. 


COURSER, 


Cow'rseless, ¢, Without a (definite) course. 

3845 Hirst Poewzs 68 Vessels rudderless and courseless. 

+ Cowrsely, adv. Obs. [f. Couns sb, +-L¥2.] 
In due or ordinary course or order. 

¢ 1440 Proutp. Parv. 271 Kende, or kynde of thyngys pat 
Godd cowrsly hathe insett, zafura. 1447 Boxennam Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 59 The 12 signes..In the zodiak cercle had passyde 
coursly. 1494 Fanvan Chron. vu. ccxxxviii. 276 He renewed 
coursely the Chartre house of Witham, besyde Salysbury. 

Coursely, -ness, obs. ff. CoARSELY, -NESS. 

Courser! (koox1saz). [In earlier sense im- 
mediately repr. OF. courseur, L. cursdr-em, n. of 
action from currére to run: in later senses prob. 
directly f. Course v, or Course sd, +-ER.1] 


+L. A runner; one who rns in a race, a racer. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 267 (Cott.) Cursur [v.. cursor, coursur] o 
werld man aght it call For almast it ouer-rennes all. 1652 
Gavte A/agastrom. 309 A certain courser, intending to try 
his speed at the Olympick games. 

+2. One who chases or pursues, Obs. 

zgg0 R, Hanvey P2. Perc. 16 The greatest coursers, and 
professed hunters of dumbe dogs. 1673 WyciterLey Gevdd. 
Dancing-Master 1. ii, If he cannot protect us from the con- 
stable, and these midnight coursers, ’tis not a house for us. 

+8. Courser of bulls: a bull-baiter. Obs. 

1599 Minsneu Dial. Sp. §& Eng. (1623) 20, I was once a 
courser of Buls, and I alwaies tooke pleasure in fierce Buls. 

+4. A disputant in the schools (in Oxford 


University) : see Course v. 7b. Ods, 

1658 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 242 A noted sophister 
and a remarkable courser..in the public schooles, 1688 
Mice yr. Dict., Courser or Disputant in Schools. 

5. One who practises the sport of coursing. 

1781 P. Beckrorn //asting (1802) 29 Some coursers even 
pretend, that all, not being of the fashionable colour, are 
curs, and not greyhounds. 1824 Byron ¥uaxu xvi Ixxx, 
Hunters bold, and coursers keen. 1870 Batre Zucycd. 
Rur. Sports § 1910 The fore-legs .. are more important 
organs in the greyhound than many a courser imagines, 

b. A dog used for coursing, 

1600 SurvLet Countrie Farme vil. xxix. 855 Collers hung 
with bels put about the dogs neckes which are called 
coursers, 1882 Daily News .15 Feb. 4/6 A sale of grey- 
hounds. .[The] famous courser Salamis brought 245 guineas, 
1886 Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 14/1 Some twenty greyhounds.. 
racers and not coursers, 7 7 

6. A building stone used in- forming a course. 

1885 Blacklaw Quarry Price List, Coursers 6 in. by 6 in. 
34d per lineal foot. 


Coursgex 2? (kde-ssor). Forms: 4 courcere, 
corsour, 4-5 coursere, coursour, 5 cursoure, 
(5 courcyer, corsiare, coreser, couresere, cowrs- 
sor, -ser, corsowyr), 5-6 curser, 6 cursore, 
coursar, 6-9 Sc. cursour, 4- courser. (a. F. 
courster, OF. corster=Pr. corster, It. corsiere:—L. 
type *cursdrius, £. cetrsus; see Course. In ME. 
the ending -orv was often erroneously substituted.] 

1. ovig. A large powerful horse, ridden in battle, 
in a tournament, etc. [cf. Coursz sd. 5]; acharger. 


b. Since r7the. usually taken as: A swift 
horse, a racer. But in either sense now only poetic 
or rhetorical, 

c1300 K. Adis, 4036 And sette him on an hygh corsour. 
1393 Gower Cony. III. 4x A courser, that he sholde ride 
Into the felde. 1413 Lypc. i Sowle v. x. (1483) 10x A 
fayre courcyer brydeled with gold. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 
25 Kniztes ou3t to take coursers to Iuste and to go to 
tornoyes. 1501 Douctas Pal, Hox. 55x Vpon a _bardit 
curser stout and bald. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 232 
This Colgernus vpone ane cursour wycht, With speir in 
hand all cled in armor brycht. xg03 Suaxs. ich. IZ, 1. il. 
5x That they may breake his foaming Coursers backe, And 
throw the Rider headlong in the Lists. 1630 R. Yohzsson's 
Kingd. & Comonw, 421 The Courser of Naples. though he 
be not so swift as the Spanish Genet, yet is he better able 
to indure travell, and to beare the weight of Armor. 1632 
J. Haywarp tr, Biondi’s Eromena 35 Armed at all pieces, 
and mounted on a great Courser, 1781 Gisnon Decd, § 7. 
III. xlviii. 58 He entered the lists on a fiery courser. 1867 
Bryant Pocims, Brighter Day ii, The fiery coursers fling 
Their necks aloft, and snuff the morning wind. 

pb. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 27 Then I..a hundred 
Coursers from the Goal will drive. 1729 Younc Busivis 1. i, 
Ethiopia sends A thousand coursers fleeter than the wind. 
1839 ‘THirtwatL Greece VI. 223 He alighted from his 
chariot, mounted a fleet and eager courser. 

+2. Astallion. Obs. or Se. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 79 A Cowrssor, admissarius.. 1570 
Levins Mauzp. 72/22 A courser, eguus adimissarvius. 1808 
Jamieson, Cursour,.couser, cusser, a-Stallion. x86z Histor 
Prov. Scot. 5 A fey man and a cursour fears na the deil. 

3. Contb., as ppc: Ween Pe adj. a 

1728 Pore Odyss, xxi; 374 -Wide Elis’ courser-breeding* 

lain. - 

Courser 3 (kde1sez). Zool. [ad. L. éursdvius, 
orig. adj. ‘adapted ‘to running’,-used subst.-as a 
generic-name.}- A bird of. the genus Czrsorits; 
noted for swift running ;- esp. C. zsadbédiizeus; the 
cream-coloured’ courser,-a mative of Northern 
Africa, very-xarely-seen-in England..- . ' 

1766 Pennant Zool I1,108, 2840 tr. Cuvier’s Anint Kinga. 
237 We shall ‘place:near the plovers.and oyster-catchers, . 
the Courser.:. 1878 T. Harpy Keturn Native i. x, A cream- 
coloured courser had used to visit.this hill, a bird so rare that. 
nat more'‘than a'dozem have ever been seen in-England. > "' 


Coursey 4, var. of Corser; Ods:, déaler- 


 x8gx ‘Rusxin ‘Stones: Ven. 1. v. § 6'There ate solid as well | - Goursette, obs: f Conszt’ ° *.* 


as coursed'masses of precipice. x86x Smiiés Exgin, 11-173 
The whole of.the masonry was plain rustic coursed work, - 


| “Coursey,--ie, obs, ff. CuRTsy, var, of CouRBY:'* 


COURSING. 


Coursing (kocrsin), vd/. sb.1.- [f. CouRsE v.] 
L The ‘action of the verb Course; ruhning, 
racing, pursuing, ete. Se eRe Ee i | ate 

1568 Grafton Chron, II. ror There shall bee .no such 
gadding nor coursing over-any more to-Rome. 1586 Cogan 
Hlaven Health i. (2636).4 There was wrastling, running 
with Horses..coarsing with Charriots.. 1612 Brerewoop 
Lang. § Relig. xiii, 138 The coursings and streamings of 
rivers. .from the midland parts toward the sea. : 

2, spec. The sport of chasing hares or other 
game with greyhounds, by sight. 

1538 Leann J#et. VIL. 102 Faire Launds, for Coursynge. 
1626 Bacon Sydza § 990 In Coursing of a Deere, or Hare, 
with Grey-Hounds, ¢xgro C. Frexnes Diary 1 A fine 
Champion Country pleasant for. .Rideing, Hunting, Course- 
ing. 1870 Biawwe Fucycd. Rural Sports v. 551 Coursing, 
as a popular term, is understood to denote a branch of hunt- 
ing, in which the dogs..pursue their game by sight only. 

attrib. 1837 Lockwart Scoéf xlix, A grand coursing match 
on Newark hill, 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair x), Bute 
Crawley didn’t go to a coursing meeting. > 

+38. Oxford Univ. The opposing or challenging 
of a thesis in the Schools. Ods. 

1660 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 353- In Oliver's time 
- excellent disputations and much zealous coursing. 1692 
— Ath. Oxon. UI, 603 Coursing in the time of Lent, that is 
the endeavours of one party to run down and confute an- 
other in disputations, did commonly end in blows, a 1683 
Suarrespury in Renin, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 36 In the year 
1637 I went to Oxford to Exeter College .. [We] did then 
maintain in the schools coursing against Christ Church. 

4. Comb., as coursing-joint (see quot.). 

_ 1874 Kuicut Diet. Mech., Coursing-joint, the mortar- 
joint between two courses of bricks or stones, 

+ Cowrsing, vdl. sb.2 Obs. nonce-wd. [f. CouRsE 
sb.] (See quot.) 

1549 Latimer ist Seri. bef. Edw, Vi (Arb.) 30 The 
kynges grace hath systers..whych by succession and course 
are inherilours to the crowne. Who yf they shulde mary 
with straungers, what should ensue God knoweth, But God 
graunt they neuer come ynto coursyng nor succedynge. 

Con'rsing, ppl. a. [-1ING2%.] That courses : 
see the verb. 

1899 Suaxs. Hex, V, 1. ii. 143 We do not meane the 
coursing snatchers onely. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1. 229 
‘The mean murd’rous coursing Crew; intent On Blood and 
Spoil, 1Bor Encxewortu Pract, Educ. 1, 307 Coursing 
officers, and watching officers. 

Coursiter, -or, obs. ff. Cursitor. 

Coursse, obs. f, Corse, 

+Cou'rsy, -sey. Olds. Also -sie. [a. obs. F, 
cotrsté, corste(in Cotgr. 1611) = It. corséa, deriv. 
of corso Counsk.] A raised passage from prow to 
poop of a galley over the rowing benches. 

16x11 Corer., Courste, the Coursey; or, the Gallerie like 
space, on both sides whereof the seats of the slaves are 
poset 1687 J. Purntrrs Quix. 577 With that the Admiral, 
caping upon the Coursey, ‘Courage, Boys, all hands to 
work, let her not scape Us’, @x693 Urounart Rabelais 11. 
fii. Aan Hatahiesy Decks, Coursies, Bends and Walls of his 
Carricks. 

Gourt (koert), 56.1 Forms: 2-4 curt, 3 kurt, 
(4 courete, curth), 4-5 kourt(t, 4-6 curte, 
cort(e, 4-7 courte, (5 courtte, cowrtt, cowurt, 
kourtt, 5-6 cowrte, 6 cortte),3-court. [Early 
MEE. czrt, court, a. OF. cort, curt, later court 
(from 15the. cour) = Pr. cort, Sp. and It. corte:— 
L. cohort-em, cort-emt (nom. cohors, cors, in med.L. 
cortis, curtis) court, poultry-yard, yard, enclosure, 
also company of soldiers (Couorr), crowd of 
attendants, retinue. At an early date the French 
word appears to have been -associated with L. 
ciiria (which has not itself survived in Romanic), 
and ‘hence apparently the series of senses under 
branches tir and IV, in. which céria is the regular 
med L. equivalent.] . ee 

J, An enclosed area; 2 yard. ; 

1.,A clear space enclosed by walls or sur- 
rounded by buildings ; a-yard, a court-yard ; ¢.9. 
that surrounding a castle, or that left for the sake 


of light, etc. in the’centre of a large building or. 


mass of buildings; formerly also a farm-yard, 
poultry-yard. . At. Cambridge, the usual name for 
a college quadrangle. . 


a@1300 Cursor MM. 9934 (Cott.) Pat castel brightnes sua 
vngnede QOueral pat curt on lenght and brede. 2377 
Lanet. P. Pi. B. xv. 466 Rizt as capones in a court cometh 
to mennes whistlynge. 1535-CoVERDALE 2 Sav. xvii, 18 
‘They. .came to a mans house at Bahurim, which had a well 
in his courte. x842 Boorpr,Dyctary 238 Than deuyde the 
lodgynges..by the cyrcuyte of the quadryuyall courte, 
xg55 Even Decades 259 ‘There are..in the-castell..three 
very large courtes in the which the noble men of the courte 
haue theyr‘lodgynges. z6xr Binte Zsther y. x Esther ..’ 
stood in the inner court of the kings house, 2625 Bacon 
Ess, patie Oe) 550_And in all the foure Corners of, 
that Court, Faire’Staire Cases. 19724 Dr For Alem. Cava- 
Zier (1840) -78-The king ‘came down into the castle court. 
1989 P. Smytu tr, Alddrich’s Archit, (1818) 147 Through the 
entrance- you _g6 into the. great court. 2828 Scorr J, Af. 
Lerih xvii, The jolly. train halted before the door of Sir 
John Ramorny’s house, which-a small-court divided from 
the street.:, 1862,Stantey Few, Cf, (2877) 1. iv. 75 Round 
the cloisters of. the vast courts into which these gateways 
opened were spacious mansions, . Aig 0S, cs tin 8 

b. ‘Each of the uncovered enclosures surrounding 
the Jewish tabernacle, ‘and constituting the temple 
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area round the fane or sanctuary on’ Mount Moriah. 
[Vulg? atriuai.] anaes 


” 1535 CovERDALE, Ps, ixiv. 4° Blessed ‘is ‘the man whoni 
thou chosest..that he may dwell in thy courte.. 16zx Brace 
£x. xxvii. 12 Aid for thé breadth of the Court, on the West- 
side shalbe hangings of fifty cubits. — Ps. Ixxxiv.2 My 
soule longeth, yea even fainteth for the courts of the Lord. 

Jig. 1619.W. WitateLy Gods Hush. 1, 32 The true Chris- 
tian. .hath farre more to doe in the inward roomes of his 
soule, than in the outer court of his conuersation. 2874 
Morey Compronzise (1886) 50 Those who unfortunately 
have to sit in the darkness of the outer court. 

ec. A section or subdivision of the area of an 
Exhibition building, a museum, or the like, open 
above (to the general roof), and usually devoted to 
the products of a particular country, or depart- 
ment of science, art, or industry. 

This application of the word appears to have originated 
in the structure of the building in Hyde Park for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. The rows of pillars supporting the 
roof, which crossed each other at right angles, divided the 
central area into a number of rectangular sections; these 
being themselves open to the lofty roof, while bordered on 
two sides by galleries supported by the pillars, suggested 
courts within buildings, and soon received the name; the 
term was further extended in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham (as in the Alhambra, ing tera Pompeian, and Renais- 
sance Courts), and in later Exhibitions has been used with 
still greater extension; it has also been, with more close- 
ness to the original notion, applied to the central open area 
of a museum, surrounded by its arcades and galleries. 

31851 /ldust. Lond. News 3 May 364/1 The very nature of 
the construction of the building suggests its subdivision 
into courts ; and this is destin? illustrated in the plan of 
the gallery..there are four of these large courts, and two 
smaller ones, parallel with the transept in each of these 
western divisions of the Building..from the gallery these 
courts form a most interesting feature in the arrangements, 
Tbid. 31 May 494 The Tunis Court. /6id. 495 The Canadian 
Court .. The Building Court. 854 (ti#/e) The Ten Chief 
Courts of the Sydenham Palace. 1862 ///ust. Lond. News 
XL. 315/t (Unternational Exhib.)) The French Court 
will be the largest,.section of the foreign department in 
the whole building. 3886 Guide to Colonial § Ind Exhib, 
21 The Court devoted to Tea, Coffee, and Tobacco is filled 
with the largest assortment of specimens ever got together. 
1891 Kelly's Direct. Oxfordsh. 697/2 The Oxford University 
Museum. .The main entrance .. leading into a large lobby 
and thence into the great Court, which has a glass roof 
supported by iron columns and arches .. the court is sur- 
rounded by an open arcade of two storeys. . 

+2. A large building or set of buildings standing 
in a court-yard; a large house or castle. In early 
times applied to a manorial house; =Bury. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 385 Hii by gonne hem to sprede, 
And robby aboute & berne, & courtes adoun caste. did. 
546 Curt Lincolne & Berkele, & other courtes also, Were 
aboute in the lond tho a fure ido. ¢x300 Havelo/ 1685 His 
wif he dide with him lede, Vn-to pe heye curt [Ubbe’s 
castle] he yede. ¢1320 S#7 Benes 334 Toward is kourt [v.7. 
hous} he [Sir Saber] him kende. 1377 Lancet. P, PL. B. 
xut. 23 Conscience .. bad me-come to his courte, with 
clergye sholde I pone. 2598 Stow Sury, xxxiii. (1603) 29. 
The name of Aldermans burie (which is to say a curt) 
there kept in their ee or Court-hall, 1847-78 HALLIweELL, 
Court, the principal house in a village. 1887 Parisn & 
Suaw Kentish Dial. GE.D.S,), Court, or Court lodge, the 
manor house, where the court lect of the manor is held. 

b, Often in proper names of English manor- 
houses, e.g. Hampton Court, Tottenham Court. 

a xg29 Suetton IV/y not to.Court 40x To whyche court? 
To the kynges courte, Or to Hampton Court? ‘¢x630 
Risvon Surv. Devon (1714) IT. 89 This Nutwell Court 
(which signifies a Manston-house in a Seigniory). -.x737 
Pore Hor. Epist. u. ii. 232 Delightful. Abs-court, if its 
fields afford ‘Cheir fruits to you, confesses’ you its lord. 
1842 Tennyson. Audley Corr? 3 Let us picnic there At 
Audley Court, 1g thy 

3. In a town: A confined’ yard or more or less 
quadrangular space opening: off a street, arid built 
around with houses ;.‘a small: opening inclosed 
with ‘houses and paved -with. broad stones, dis- 
tinguished ‘from a street’ (J.). tae) 

In towns, usually-tenanted by the poor, except where, as 
in the City of London, they have been converted into busi- 


ness offices, e.g. Copthali Court, Hattor Court (Thread-. 


needle Street), and the like. . 27.’ nee tat 7 
"1687 Lond. Gaz. No, 2298/3 He liv'd an Dnitey lanes 
King’s-Head-Court.; 2799 tr. A/eister’s Lett. Lng. 178 
Lanes and Courés [in London] are passages throngh which 
no carriage can pass, and, therefore, they are commonly 
paved in the same manner as the footways. 1838 Lyrron 
Letla-1. y, He..continued his way with rapid strides, 
through various courts and alleys. 1847 Ap. Ssurn Chin, 
Tadpole xix. (2879) x77 The shop .. was situated in a little 
' narrow court. 3885 L’fool Darly Post 36 June 4/6 A city- 
' bred child, brought up in narrow, dingy streets and courts. 


4, An enclosed quadrangular area, uncovered or 
covered, with a smooth leyel flooi, in which tennis, 
rackets,. or fives are played; the plot of ground 
marked out for lawn-tennis ; also applied to each 


of the quadrangular divisions ‘marked on’ such; 


grounds. .(See TENNIS-couRt,.etc.)> ~  - 
3819 in Lett. & Papers Hen. VIL (Brewer) UI, u,:'The 
fennis-court at Richmond. x587 Ho.insnep Ci7‘on. 545 He 
would tosse him som London balles that perchdncé would- 
shake the walles of the'best cotirt in “France.'1g99 Suaxs. 
Hen. V,1.ii, 265 Tell him, he hath made’a match with such 
a Wrangler, That all the Courts of France will be disturb'd 
With Chaces.. x684°R. H. School-Recreat, 84-Tennis..is a 
Pastime, used in clase or open Courts, by striking-a litele 
Rotind Ball to and fro.. with..a Racket. 1878 Juriay. 
MarsHAtn Aux, Tennis 1x5 In order to understand the 
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game of Tennis, one should first of all becomie acquainted 
with the arena, or Court, in which it-is played. Jéid. 117 
The area ericlosed between the lines.x and #, and the 
walls, may be called the serozce-courés and the-area en- 
closed between , p, 7, and the main wall, the Jass-couré. 

II. A: princely residence, household, retinue. 

5. The place where a sovereign’ (or other ‘high 
dignitary) resides and holds state, attended by his 
retinue. OE ce : a ar 

This sense is said to have arisen in Old French, the name 
curt being appliéd to the residences of the early Frankish 
kings on their rural domains: see Littré, and cf. sense“ 2? 
But the actual history is involved in obscurity from’ the 
paucity of early evidence. 2 a 

ax178 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 23% An rice King. -wolde.. 
seclepien all his under-beod pat hi. .to his curt [berie] come 
sceolde. 1377 Laxct. ?. PZ B. vin. xg Pei..knowen con- 
trees and courtes and many kynnes places. ¢ a Cuaucer 
Kuts. T. 646 He .. Is riden in to the feeldes hym to pleye 
Out of the court were it a myle or tweye. 1480 Caxton 
Descr, Eng. 17 The messagers of Rome came to the grete 
Arthurs court. 1534 Tinvare Luke vii, 25 They which are 
gorgeously apparelled and _lyue delicatly are in kynges 
courtes, 1600 Suaus. 4. VY. LZ. 1. iit. 43 Mistris, dispatch 
you with your safest haste, And get you from our Court. 
1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 49) In Courts and Palaces he.also 
Reigns And in juxurious Cities. 1848 MacauLay Hist, Eng. 
IT. 509 ‘The quarters of William now began to present the 
appearance of a court. 7 

6. The establishment and surroundings of a 
sovereign with his councillors and retinue. - 

a@x225 Aucr, R. 210 Auh heo lebbed to pe ueonde, & 
beod alle ine his hirde, & serued him ine his kurt. 1340 
Ayend, 256 Ac ulatours and lyezeres byep to grat cheap ine 
hare cort. ¢x400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vi. 18 De maner of his 
{the Soudan’s] courte schold I wele ynogh ken. 1598 
Suaks. Merry 17.11 ii. 62 When the Court lay at Windsor, 
x665 Boye Occas, Refi. v. v. &675) 3x6 It will... be imitated 
by all those on whom the Court has Influence. x704 AppI- 
son /taly 9 Pictures of the reigning Beauties of the Court 
of France. 1830 D'Israetu: Chas. J, HI. vi. 93 Charles 
appears to have designed that his Court should resemble 
the literary Court of the Medici. x85: Tennyson To the 
Queen 25 May children of our children say...‘ Her court 
was pure’. 4 . 

b. without article or other defining word, (a¢ 
court, to court, etc.), primarily meaning the place, 
but including the persons and proceedings. Cf. 
at church, council, school, ete. : 

1300 Bekct 165 He com to. court and was in god offiz 
With the Archebischop of Canterbury. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Prol, 140 And peyned hire to countrefete cheere Of court, 
and been estatlichof manere. ¢ x400 Destr. Troy 23597 All 7 
the councell fro kourtt was clenely depertid. 1529 SKEL- 
TON (title), Why come ye nat to Courte? , x61x SHAKs., 
Cymntb, 1. iv. 129 You shall be mist at Court, axzoq T. 

RowN Eng. Sat. Wks. 1730 1. 29 His writings .. had the 
air of Court. 1759 Jounson /dler No. 64 @ 3y1 appeared at 
court on all publick days. 1859 Tennyson Z/atve,1118, I 
go in state to court, to meet the Queen. 

. @ Zhe Court: as an institution : 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 264/4 She norysshed them more, 
for desert than for the courte. @1616 Braun. & Fx. Cust. 
Country 1.4, The court's a school, indeed, in which some , 
few Learn virtuous principles. 21707 Curios. in Hush. &- 
Gard, 22 Every one is tir’d with being here, but the Court, 
enervates our Resolution. x803 Scorr Last Alinsir. im. 
ii, Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. . : 

7., The - body. of. courtiers collectively; the 
retinue (councillors, attendants, etc.) of a sovereign 


or high ‘dignitary. (Construed as plural.) . 

@1300 Cursor A. faq (Cott.) loseph of his fader herd, 
Wit his curt’ gain him he ferd. @ 2400-g0 “Alexander 981 
A crie pat all pe curte kniztis and erles Suld put paim in-to_ 
presens his precep to here. 148x Caxton Reynard.i, (Arb,) 
§ Whan the kynge of alle beestis had assemblid alle his, 
court. x600 Disc. Gourie Conspir, in Moyses Alem. (1755) 
266 All the huntsmen..attending his majestic on the green, 
and the court making to their. horses. 1774 Gotnss. Nat.” 

Tist. (2776) VII. 198 In the presence of the Great Duke of 
‘Tuscany and his court, x859 Tnacneray Virgin. xxii, If 
the king and the whole court are standing by! 1859 Ten- 
NYSON Guinevere 21 One morn when all the court, Green- 
suited.. Had been, their wont, a-maying. wt 
. fb. An escort. Obs. ae : 

ex470 Henry Iadlace 1. 381 Part of the court had Wal- 
Jace labour seyne. ord. w. 22 Wallace sum part befor the 
court furth raid.» - 5: ‘ 7 : 


8. The sovereign’ with his ministers and coun- 


- cillors as the ruling -power of a state, or in inter- 


national relations.” (Construed, as singular.) 

2393 Gower Con. III. 163 In Chambre whom the court 
avaunceth, - 2652 Six E, Nictotas in VW, Pagers (Camden) 
234 To give you some pertinent notice of the affaires of the 
French court, x84x Exrminstone Mist, Zad..11, 641 An 
assignment granted to him by the court of Delhi, .1848,W. 
H, Kevry tr. L. Blane’s Hist. Ten Y, I1,. 622 The two 
cabinets whose union’ had ‘caused the northern -courts so 


’ much uneasiness, /Zed. Accredited as ambassador to the 


Court of St. James's. . ee ihe de 
-b. Court of Rome: the papal Curia... 

cxz90 S. Lng, Leg. I. 25/50: Pe crende-pat huy brou3ten 
fram pe court of Rome. ¢3330 R, Brunne Chron. (1725) 2 
He wente vnto pe courte of Rome, For to tak his penance. 
exqo0 Afol. Lold, 12 In pe court of, Rome mai no man.geyt 
no grace, but if it be bowt. ‘, 1613 Suaxs. Hen. VII, 1. ii. 
x05 The Court of Rome commanding....:. . ees 
’ TEL. An ‘assembly held by the sovereign. ::- 
9. A formal. assenibly held"by:the sovereign at 
his residence: in early.'times, of his councillors 
and great lords, for purposes of administration ; in 
later times to. give state receptions, audience’ to 
ambassadors, -and ‘the like. . The early. use. has 
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given rise to the.“high court of parliament ’ (sense 
10), and ‘the king’s courts’ of-justice (sense-11),; 
‘the modern use is naturally. associated with senses 
6, 7, a8 in to be presented at court. 

1154-0. &. Chron. (Laud MS;); And-[Henri] held pr [in 
Lundene] micel curt, (The regular.phrase said of earlier 
kings was ‘heold his hired’: cf. 1085, 1091, 1106; 1210.} 1700 
Davoren: Cynon § [phig. 42 In that sweet isle where Venus 

, keeps her court. 1831 Sir J. Sinctam Corr. UL. 33x At 

Berlin, the Court was only held or-Sundays. 1839 TENNy- 
\80N Ger. & Enid 146 For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old Caerleon upon Usk. 1879 Miss Yonce 
Cameos Ser, 1. ix. 109 He. journeyed ‘to York, and held 
. court there for a week. bs 

IV. A court of judicature, of law, or of ad- 
ministration. - 

.LO. Applied to Parliament. Cf. Sp. Cordes. 

xqgo Jinpeachur. Dk, Suffolk in Paston Lett. No. 76 1. 
a «pray that this be enacte ‘in this-your High Courte 
of Parlement. xs97 Suaxs. 2 Hen, IV, v. ii. 134 Now call 
Ave our High Court of Parliament, ‘And Jet vs choose such 
Limbes of Noble Counsaile. a@z60o Hooker Zicc?. Pol. 
Vut-vi.§ 10-Parliament being a mere temporal court. 1662 
Bk. Com. Prayer, A Prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, to be read during their Session. 

‘V1. An assembly of judges or other persons 
legally appointed and acting as a tribunal to hear 
and: determine any cause, civil, ecclesiastical, 
military, or naval. 

. Justice was in early times administered in assemblies held 
by the sovereign personally (sense 9), then by judges who 
followed the king as officers of his court ; hence the title 
the King's Courts (curia vegis). 
‘ In this sense more fully defined as court of law, law- 
court, court of justice, of judicature, These are distin- 
ished as superior or inferior, according to their respec- 
tive,rank, the. highest court of a country or state being 
called the Supreme Court, Court of first instance: a court 
in which a matter must first be tried, as distinguished from 
a court of appeat, to which it may subsequently be carried. 
Court of record: see quot. 1765. 

{x292 Britton 1. i,§ x En dreit de nous mesures et de 
nostre Curt. Jdid. § xz Sauve les Justices gi suivent nous 
en nostre Court] 2297.R. Grouc. (1724) 471 The king 
olde, that in is court the ple solde be driue. ¢1300 Beket 

That he scholde fram thulke curt biclipie to the kynge. 
¢x320 Cast, Love 239 In pe kynges court 3it vche day Me 
yseb pulke selue lay. ¢3330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 173 
pe courte opon him sat, be quest filed him & schent.  x4g0 
Plunpton Corr, 9x The serch and the copy of the wrytts, 
out of one cort to another costeth much money. 3596 
Suaxs. Merch. V. sw. i. 243, 1 do beseech the Court To giue 
the iudgement. id, 338 He hath refus’d it in the open 
Court. 1637 Decree Star Chamb, in Milton's Areop. (Arb,) 
8 The Court hath now also ordered, That the sald Decree 
shall speedily be. Printed. 1641 Termes de la Ley 94b 
A ee greater part are Courts of record, some are not, an 
therfore accounted base Courts in comparison of the others, 
¢ 1670 Honnes Dial, Cour, Laws (1840) 25 A court of justice 
is that which hath cognizance of such causes as are to be 
ended by the positive laws of the land. 19765 BLacksToNs 
Com. 1.257 He (the king] therefore has alone the right of 
erecting courts of judicature, Jdid. 111. 24 A court of re- 
cord is‘that where the-acts and judicial proceedings are en- 
rolled in’ parchment for a perpetual memorial and testi- 
mony x809 Tomuns Law Dret. siv. Pleading. § 2 This 
would often embarrass the jury, and sometimes the Court 
itself, 1864 Spectator No. 1875. 641 This new Court .is to 
be-in ecclesiastical matters 2 Court of first instance. 1879 
Froune Casar x, 110 The courts of the Equites .. were to 
be composed two-thirds of knights and: one-third only of 
senators. 1886 ‘Morrey Pop, Cudinre Crit, Misc. ITI, 16 
In crimes and contracts, and the other business of courts of 
law. 1888 BRycE Amer. Coniniw. xiii. init., The Judiciary 
in every ‘State includes three sets of courts:~A supreme 
court or court of appeal; superior courts of record; local 
courts, - Char - 3 : Ls 

b. With many specific qualifications indicating 
the'spbere, business, or constitution of the court, as 

. Base, Buren, Circurr, Counry, Camunat, Customary, 
Forest; Hunprep, Insorvent, Manortat, Po.ice, SHERIFF, 
ete.: C; of ApmtrALTy, ArcHEes, ATTACHMENTS, AUGMENTA- 
‘rion, Cuancery, CuivaLry, Common Preas, Equity, 
Guestiixc, High: Comniussion, Justiciary, King’s. or 
Queen's ‘BENcH,. LopEMANAGE, PrerowbeERr, Propate, Ses- 
ston, STANNARIES, ‘Trenps, -TRAILBASTON, WARDS, ctc., for 
which see-these words. , 

@, Court of Claims: -a'court-in. which claims 
are adjudicated on; in U.S. a court sitting at 


Washington for the investigation of claims against- 


the government,; also, in some States, a county- 
court charged with the financial business of the 
county. Court of Conscience or of Requests : 
a small debt court ;-court of conscience (fig.), ‘con- 
science’as a moral tribunal.. =. *, A 
1 603 Dekker, Griss?Z (Shaks. Soc.) 17, Signor Emulo has 
warn'd my inaster to the court of conscience. .1680 Dry- 
pen Prol, Lee's Cesar Borgia 23 One theatre there is of 
vast resort, Which whilome of Requests was’ called ‘the 
Court, 1689 Lutrrece Brie Rel, (2857) I. §63 An act for 
erecting: a*court ‘of conscience-at Newcastle upon Tine. 
x69, Jord, II. .314 Many Irish-were come to-Dublin.’.te de- 
mand their estates, which were restored. .a court.of claimes’ 
will-be sett up there to decide‘such matters,’ 1798-W..Hur- 
ron Axtobiog. 123 Courts of Requests or Courts of Con- 
Science,;for the recovery.of small debts, were-first estab: 
lished -in the reign of Henry VIII., and-they now’ exist 
under, local Acts, ‘in.many populous places, -x88a Szrjr. 
BAtiantine Zxger, il.'24 Here and there inthe metropolis 
were dotted small ‘debis couitts.. called Courts of Request. 
12, The place, hall;-or chamber in which justice 
is judicially administered... 9 6 >. V7 
. Gin many phrases senses 12:and 12 are, blended: cf. b.) 
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{ex300 Cursor M. 21435 (Cott.) Bath to pe quenes curt 
pai com, Pe Iuu thrali badd giue him dom.) Jé7d. 19139 
{Edin.) E gaderit oute babe prince and priste, and set 

in pat curte imide. x48: TON Reynard xiii. (Arb.) 
29 Reynart..wente forth proudly with his neueu thurgh the 
-hyest street of the courte. 1330 Parser. 270/r Court where 
men plede, avditoir. 1596 Suaxs. Merch, V. ww. i. 14 Go 
one and cal the Iew into the Court. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 
58a, Court isa place where Iustice is iudicially ministred, 
1862 TroLtore Orley F. xiv. 117 But won’t she have to go 
and sit in the court,—with all the people staring at her? 
1892 Pall Afall G. 5 Feb. 6/1 The Master of the Rolls: 
What is a court? This remarkably ugly room is called a 
court, but it is not the ugly room that is a court. It isa 
court because we sit in it. : 

b. without article or other defining word (<x, 
tnto, out of court, etc.), including place and pro- 
ceedings. Also in phrases, as fen of court 
(=men of law), + atforneys of court, INNS oF 
Court. 

a x228 Leg. Kath, 398 Tu schalt, bu motild, to curt cumen 
seoden, @1300 Cursor AZ, 9478 (Cott.) Pis es bot lagh.. 
Vsed in curth pis ilk dai. c3g25 E. BE. Allit. P. A. 700 To 
corte quen pou schal com, Per alle oure causez schal be 
tryed. £399 Pol, Poents (1859) 1. 409 ‘They cared ffor no 
coyffes That men of court usyn. 1474 Caxton Chesse 79 
Men of lawe and attorneyes of court. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 17 This yere was a grete debate arose be- 
twene Filet strete and the howsys of corte. 1611 Suaxs, 
Wint. T, m. ii. 10 It is his Highnesse pleasure, that the 
Queene Appeare in person, here in Court. 1713 Popr 
Frenzy of F. D., Producing further proofs of this truth in 
open court. 1883 Sir BE. Fry in Law Rep, 11 Q. Bench 
Div. 596 A barrister may be .. reprimanded by the judge if 
he misconducts himself in court, Jod, The case had heen 
already settled out of court. 

e. Phr. Out of court: said of a plaintiff who has 
forfeited his claim to be heard; now mostly jig. 
of arguments having no claim to consideration. 

1846 Mitt Logic ut. xx. §2 The argument of analogy is 
put out of court. 1848 Warton Law Lex, Out of Court, 
a plaintiff in an action at common Jaw must declare within 
one year after the service of a writ of summons, otherwise 
he is out ofcourt. x895 Bricut S7., Russia 7 June, These 

entlemen are almost, if not altogether, out of court. 288: 

Bonar Malthus u. i. 252 Though there is much trut 
still in many of his statements, the conclusion he draws from 
them. .is quite ont of court no 


We 
18. A session of a judicial assembly ; usually in 
phr. 40 hold (| keep) a court. (Cf. sense 9.) 


undyr Ballyffes. for to hold the fore sayd cowrtt of ther 
a. z CoverpaLe 2 Mace. iv. 43 Of these 
matters therfore there was k 


a courte agaynst Mene- 
laus, ee! 


2673 Snaxs. Jen, VIII, Ww. 3. %, The Archbishop Of 


+b. Acouncil of War. (Cf. Count-Mantrar). 
1623 Bincnam Xenophon 73 When the Reare was come 
vp, immediately he called 2 Court of Coronels and Cap- 
taines. 1665 Sin T. Hersert 77av. (1677) 302 A Souldier 
«Sneezing at a Court of War the whole Company bowed 
and blessed the'Gods. . Z 
14, An assembly or meeting of the qualified mem- 
bers of 2 company or corporation (geveral cour?), 
or of the managing board or council thereof (cozr¢ 
of assistants, committees, dérectors, governors, ac- 
cording-to the style of these in different corpora- 
tions); also, the qualified members or board 


collectively. 

3827 Mintnte-book of the Mercers’ Company (London), The 
Courte of our Compeny holden the sth day of March 1456. 
3585 Articles Russia Co. in Hakluyt Vay. (1589) 295 The 
Gouernour, Consuls, Assistants, and whole Company as- 
sembled this day in open court. 1556 MZ¢nzte-bk. Grocers’ 
Co., Loudon, (heading), Courte of Assistaunts. x600 (Dec, 
3%) Charter &. Ind. Co., At any of their publick Assemblies, 
commonly called their General Court, holden for the said 
Company. 1608 (#7#/e), Letter from the Factors at Bantam 
to the Court of Committees of the East India Company, ath 
Dec, 1619-20 Order § Constit. Virginia 4 Rule 14 The 
Treasurer and the Counseil, or the Cotirt, haue power to 
admit any into this Society. /did. 18 It shall not be counted 
a Court of Comitties, vnless thé Treasurer ‘or Deputie with 
sixe Comitties be- present. “628 Charter of Chas. I to 
Mattackusetts Bay Co, Thesaid governor, deputy governor, 
and assistants of the said company. .shall or may. .asseible 
and hold and keep a court or assembly of themselves_for 
the better ordering and-directing of their affairs. 166x 
Charter of Chas. [1 to E. Ind: Co, 3 At any public As- 
sembly commonly called the Court General, holden for the 
said Company. "3694 Charter Bank of Eng. Gn Penny 
Cyel, TIT. 380/t), thirteen or more of the said go- 
vernors, and Fon ge ay shall const The Court of +_—" 
tors. 17%3 Lond. Gaz. No, 5097, Sovereign, Re- 
cordér, Burgesses, Freemen, and Commonalty e Your 
Majesty’s. .Corporation of Kinsale, assembled at a Court of 
Deer-hundred, 1722 Act ucorp. Guy's Hosp. 15 Subject to 

General Court 


the approbation or disallowance of 2 or As- 


sembly of such intended Copeane. 1726 Craftsman 
No. 5 (72) 43 This day, was held here [at the East India 
House] a ‘general Court of the United Company-of Mer- 
chants‘of England. x829 Heatn.Grocers’ Couip. (2869) p- 
vii, The Master; Wardens, and Court of-Assistants ‘of the 
See a ony Ooty Cook tll aba kseneral 
er Of Bank of Zing. (n'Penny i. g 
Court of Proprietors ie Bank shall be-held. “839 Penny 


COURT. 


Cyc? XIV. 118/t The senior law-officers of the city have 
‘seats in the court [of Common Council], but have no vote. 
.. The sheriffs attend the lord-mayor on state occasions and 
ateverycourt ofaldermen. /d7¢. 1119/1 Certain senior mem- 
bers of the livery, who form what is commonly called ‘The 
Court of Assistants.” 1854 Srocoueter Brit. India 43 
There are eightecn directors of the East-India Company, 
ten or more of whom constitute a ‘court’. 

15. General Court: the designation of the legis- 
latures of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, es 
Colonies and as States of the American Union. 

The former is the continuation of the ‘general court’ of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, in preceding sense. 

1628 Charter of Chas. I to Mattachusetis Bay Co., Held 
and kept by the governor, or deputy governor of the said 
company, and seven or more of the said assistants. . which 
four general assemblies shall be styled and called the four 
great and general courts of the said company. 166z Alassach. 
Colony Laws ¢.108 (1814) att It is ordered ty this courtand 
theauthority thereof, that,etc, 1691 Massach. Province Char- 
ter(1814)8 Which said great and general court or assembly 
shalt consist of the governor aud council or assistants for the 
time being ; and of such freeholders of our said province or 
territory as shall be, .elected or deputed by the. .inhabitants 
of the respective towns or places. 1726 Faplan. Charter of 
Geo, J, The representatives. .shall..elect a fit person out of 
the said representatives to be speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in such general court. 19776 A/assach. Prow, 
Laws 10 Geo. II, c. Fis An act providing for a more equal 
representation in the General Court. 2177 Lbid. c. 335, 1 Ind. 
(1824) ot Whereas the King of Great Britain hath abdicated 
the government of this and the other United States of 
America, by putting them out of his protection, and unjustly 
levying war against them..Be it therefore enacted by the 
council and house of representatives in general court assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, that, etc. 1860 Bart- 
LETT Dict. Amer,, Court, In New England this word is 
applied toa legislative hody composed of a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Senate; as the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, 1875 Jrvons Money (1878) 24 The Court of Mas- 
sachusetts ordered, in 1649 fetc.], 1889 Bryce Amer. 
Commun, 1. xxvii, 434. i : 

16, By some Friendly Societics, originally and 
particularly the Foresters, used as the name for 
a distinct local branch, corresponding to the 
‘lodge’, ‘tent’, etc. of other Societies; also a 
meeting of such a branch, and of the central body 
(High Court). 

Adopted from the style of the Cazrt of the Forest or 
Forest-court ; cf. the similar use of the terms Ranger, 
Woodward, etc. 

x8gz C, Harpwick Friendly Soc. 9 In January, 1850, the 
foresters consisted of 1553 courts (as they are named) com- 
prising 80,089 members. 1886 (¢/¢/e), Rules of Court ‘ Loyal 
Oxonian’ No. 2991, Branch of the Ancient Order of Fores- 
ters. Jdid, Rule 23 The Beadles, shall not admit into Court 
any but members of the Order. he Report Chief Regr. 
Friendly Soc. 31 The ‘Royal Order (of Foresters)’ by 
August 1834 had opened 358 courts..In that year..a dis- 
ruption took place, and the ‘ Ancient Order’ was founded, 
drawing away to itself..294 courts of the Royal Order. 
Ibid. The first ‘ High Court meeting’ was held at Salford 
in that year L55) Thid. 224 United Sisters Friendly 
Society, Suffolk Unity..Cambridge Court..Cowen Court 
.-Loyal Clifford Court. 


‘V. 17, Homage such as is offered at court; 
attention or courtship shown to one whose favour, 
affection, or interest is sought: in phr. 40 make or 
pay (one's) court to [F. faire le cour, faire son 
cour d|=Coorer v, 3, 4. (With quot. 1590, cf. 
Accourt.) ; 

zg90 Spenser 7. Q. 1, ix.2 Him the Prince with gentle 
court did bord, 1667 Evetyn A/emt, (1857) 11.24, I went to 
make court to the Duke and Duchess of Neweastle, at 
their house in Clerkenwell, 1676 Deyvpex Axren, 2. OF. A 
Flatter me, make thy court, and say ite did. 1722 ArnuTH- 
not Yokn Builn. iv. (2758) 32 All the servants in the Family 
made high court to her, 2726 Lapy M. W. Montacur 
Lett, 14 Sept., At supper,.the men had the permission of 
paying their Court. 1748 Richarnson Clarissa (1811) L. ii. 
1x His court being rather made to her mother than to her- 
self. cx850 Arab. Nés. (Rtldg.) 126, 1 went every day at 
certain hours to pay my court to the king, 1873 Brack Px” 
Thule iv. 4g Forgetting all the court that should have been 
paid to a pretty.woman, 2875 M. Partison Casandou 29 
Casaubon .. had probably fallen in love with Estienne’s 
MSS. collections, before he began to pay his court to the 
daughter, : 

‘+b. ? Favour, influence. Obs. . : 

. 2637 Rutunrrorp Lefé, (1862) I, 3x4 Let Christ's love 
bear most court in your soul and that court will bear down 
the love of other things, | /d#d. I. 351, 1 am in some piece 
of court with our great King, -_ : 

VI.18. attrib, and Comb. : a. in sense ‘ of or. 
belonging to a royal court’, as, courtamour, 
-attendant, -ball, -beauty, -breeding, -bubble, -chap- 
Lain, -contenrpt, -ease;- faction, +-Jamiliar, -fashion, 
Savnir, favourite, ~flatterer, + -frump, + fucus; 
-intrigue, -lady, -life, -manners, -milliner, -mis~ 
ivess,-odowr, pageant, poet, +-rook, -sermon, -trick, 
-wit, sword ; court-bred, } -curious, -ridden adjs..,. 

x98 Barrer Theor. Warres u. i, 23 Bestowing those 
charges vpon .. Court-familiars and fauorites. 60x B? 


- Jonson. Poetaster iv. ij. You, must look to be envied, and 


endure a few court-frumps for it, 1622 Suaks, Wine. T. w.iv. 

sg Receiues not thy Nose Court-Odour from mie? Reflect 
q not on thy Basenesse Court-contempt? did. 768 Aduo- 
cate’s the -Court-word ‘fora -Pheazant: .a162§ Fietcuer 
Elder Br. w. i. 2.You are . Shapes, shadows,--and. the 
signs of mien; ‘court-bubbles, That every breath or breaks 
or blows away. 1631 Futrer David's Sis (4867) 233 Courts 
curious entertainment and firie fave, * 1633 Foro Broken 
Hrt.. in, ii, (1839) 56 This same whoreson cortrt-ease. is 


COURT. 


temptation To a rebellion in the veins. 1647 R, STAPYLTON | 


Fuvenal 283 The great.court fayorite, Paris, sells The 
major’s place and colonel’s. 1649 Mitton Ezkon, Pref., 
While the king .. washes over with a court-fucus the worst 
-and foulest of his actions. Jéid. iv, By him only and his 
court faction,- Zéid. vi, Certainly court-breeding and his 
perpetual conversation with flatterers was but a bad school. 
Zoid. viii, The quibbles of a court sermon, 2658 Be, J. 
Ricwarpson Ufon Old Test. 385 (T.) The court-ladies 
especially, that were faulty as the men, a166x Hotypay 
Fuvenal 69 A court-rook, or one that by playing the cog- 
ging jester, and so humouring a leud emperour, was become 
anoble man. 1667 Mitton P. Z, 1v.767 Not in the bought 
smile Of Harlots.. nor in Court Amours. 1672 VILLIERS 
(Dk. Buckkm.) Rehearsal (1714) 6x I’m sure Sir, I made 
your Cloaths in the Court-fashion. 1679 J. Goopsan Peni? 


Pardoned m. i. (1713) 275 What am I the better.. for | 


court-favour and countenance? 1682 Drypen Dé. of Guise 
u. ii, Ha! Grilton here! some new court-trick upon me. 
2683 Temrce Afem. Wks. 1731 1. 408 He was by a Court- 
Intrigue recall'd to Madrid. 1697 Drvpen Zéneid Ded., 
But was Ovid, the court-poet, so bad _a courtier, as, etc. 
7709 Steere Tatler No. 57 21 A Fine Court-Lady. 41715 
Wycnertey Posth. Wks. 23 (Jod.) Common court-friends, 
like common court-mistresses, ruin those they profess to 
love, by their embraces and friendship. 1738 Swirt Pod. 
Conversat, p. xxxiti, Who have been fully convinced, by an 
infamous Court-Chaplain, that there is no such place as 
Hell, 19760 Gotpss. Cit. W. xciii, Court-bred pocts. 1787 
Hawkins Life Fohnson 273 The refinements of court- 
manners. 1818 Scorr rt. Mid?, x\viii, It was dangerous 
flattery . . to tell a poor minister's wife that she was like a 
court-beauty. 1836 Pricuarp Phys. Hist. Mankind (1851) 
I. x Some brilliant ceremony, or court-pageant. 1852 
Tuacxeray Esmond 1, (1876) 2, I wonder sball History 
ever pull off her Periwig and cease to be court-ridden. 1888 
Miss Brappon Fafal Three 1. i, She afforded a Court 
Milliner the very best possible scaffolding for expensive 
gowns. 

b. in sense ‘ of or belonging to a court of law’, 
as t court-bar, -fee. 

157 Goupine Calvin on Ps, xxxviii. 13 David borroweth 
not colored Rhetorik from the court-barre, x82a Ty 
Mitcnes Aristoph. 1. g2 And that same stock's gone.off in 
Court-fees And law gratuities. 

19. Special combinations: court-almanae, an 
almanac or annual hand-book of royal families 
and their courts; ‘court-book (see quot.) ; 
+ court-bowl, ?some form of the game of bowls 
(perhaps played in a court); ‘ court-bread, 
bread of the finest quality; court-calendar = 
court-almanac; ‘+ court-chair, tr. of L. sella 
curiilis, curale chair; + court-chimney, ? kind 
of small stove; court circular, a dail record 
of the doings of the Court, published in the 
newspapers; ‘court-compliment, an insincere 
compliment offered out of politeness; + court- 
eream, insincere flattery such as is used by cour- 
tiers; court-cup (see quot. 1676); + court- 
dish (see quot.) ; + court-eloment, hollow flattery 
(cf. court-water) ; ‘+ court fagot, name of a kind 
of fagot; courtfold, ‘a farm-yard. Wore. 
(Halliw.) ; court-fool, -jester, a jester kept for 
the amusement of a prince and his court ; ‘+ court- 
form, a form of process in the law courts (L. 
Jormula); court-guide, a directory (or section of 
a general directory) containing the names and 
addresses of the nobility, gentry, and people in 
‘society’ (the theory being that it contains the 
names of all persons who have been presented at 
court); + court-hall, (a) the hall where the king 
holds his court; (4) a manor-house (cf. Courz- 
HOUSE) ;' court-hill, a moot-hill, on which 2 
court was ‘held; ‘+ court-holder, one who 
holds or presides at a court; 4 court-jack, a 
kind of leathern bottle or jug; cf, Buack-saox ; 
foourt-keeper, (a) = couri-holder; (0) see quot, 
1847; court-lands (see quot.) ; }court letter, 
the form of letter used in Count-zanp ; +} court 
marshal, the marshal of a prince’s household 
(=G, Aofmarschall); hence court-marshaless,the 
wife ofa court marshal; >} court-martialist, a sol- 
dier belonging to the Court; court-mourning, 2 
erlod of mourning observed at Court, ‘ mourn- 
ing’ worn at Court or with court-dress ; | court 
nap (see quot.); court-newsman, p person ap- 
péinted to furnish news of the doings of the Court ; 
court-night, a night on which the sovereign held 
his court; court-papex, an official paper giving 
particulars of the business before a (legal) court ; 
court-party, a political’ party which advocates 
the interests of the Court (cf. Countey-parry) ; 
+court-passage : see PASSAGE @ game at dice) ; 
‘+ court-post, the court-officer who carried letters 
between the Court-and the -post-office;- court- 


Scotch, the court-language of Scotland ; -court-- 
suit, (a) a suit preferred at Court; (4) a suit worn. 


at Court, court-dress; court-sword, a light sword 
worn as part of 2 man’s court-dress ; --fcourt-table 
(cf. CounT-cUPBOARD); +court-water (cf. Courr- 
HOLY;WATER), 00, ee ee 

1897 Order of Hospitalls F iv,Vou shalt ke *Court- 
bases ometin a shall write all things eed ‘in any. 


1092 


sCourte or otherwise. 1672 Manver, ek. Transp. 1.*60 
One might shoot with the arbalet, or play at *Court-boule 
.on Sundayes, “166 Surrt. & Marx. Country Farme v. 
RX 579 That which is called the finest -bread, or ?Court 
‘bread which is the lightest of all the rest. 1758 Garrick 
Male Coguetie 1. (Jod.) There are quicker successions in 
our henour's list than.the *court-calendars. 1793 Map. 
"Arsiay Lett, 29 Sept,, If it had been an old court-calendar 
»ehe would have received it with his best bow and smile. 
26:8 Borton /orus w. ii, 292 There the Senator stabd at 
Couriierin Hard, Mise Ve 424 tN) Thee ose, no Bre but 
ouvir in farl, Aise. ¥. 4 Bi) use. .no 
a little *court chimnie in ‘their owne chamber. 1840 
Dickens Old C, Shop xl, Mr. Chuckster entertained 
with theatrical chit-chat and the #court circular. 1848 [see 
Circurar B, 2]. 26sg Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. vi. § 13 This 
was in some of them but a *Court-Complement. a 1657 
Sir J. Batrourn Ann, Scot. (1824-5) II. 180 With no more 
labor and expensse, then the cuning bestouing of soume 
*courte creame one the comons. 2592 Nasne /. Penilesse 
(N.), And yet I know a hundred. .that will make a jolly 
shift with a *court-cup on their crownes, if the weather bee 
colde. 1676 True Gentlew, Delight (N.), Let it dry in an 
ashen dish, otherwise called a court-cup..till it be dry, and 
it will be like a saucer. @ 1655 Br. G. Goopman Cri. Fames 
d, 1. 311 The King. caused his carver to cut him out a 
*court-dish, that is, something of every dish, which he sent 
him, as part of his reversion. 1649 Mitton Zikou. xvii, 
This intricate stuff tattled here of Timothy and Titus, and 
T know not whom their successors, far beyond *court ele- 
ment, and as far beneath truc edification. 1523 A/S. Ace. 
St. John's Hosp., Canterb., For makyng of x loodis of 
*Court fagot iijs. ilijd. 1789 Walpotiana exi, 46 Our *Court- 
fools ce: with the reign of Charles I. 1858 Doran Cr?. 
Fools 22 The authors thus played the part of court fools by 
deputy. 1699 T. Clocksan] Zully’s Offices (1706) 276 
Aquillius, .had not then Seblish's his *Court-forms about 
Knavery. 1824 Moore £figv. 1. 309, ‘1 want the *Court- 
Guide', said my Lady, ‘to look If the House, Seymour 
Place, be at 30 or 20’, 2837 Tuackeray Ravenswing i, 
Registered in Mr. Boyle's ‘ Guide’. 1552 Huet, 
*Courte hall, Basitica, Regia Aula. 1598 Stow Surv. 
xxxiil, (1603) 294 The name of Aldermans burie. .there kept 
in their Bery or Court-hall, x875 W. McInwrarru Guide 
Wigtownshire rs On the point of a tongue of land is an 
ancient *court-hill. 3540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 7 The 
steward or deputy-stuarde or *courtholder of the same leete 
or Inwday. xg6r LansarDR Ezven. rv. v. (1588) 50 The 
Court-holders of such Leetes are bound to certifie the same. 
1632 Celestina Ep, Ded. A lij, Like a *Court-jack, which 
though it be blacke, yet holds as good liquor as your fairest. 
1642 W. Suepparn (42¢/e), The *Court K Guide, for 
kee niyo Courts Leet and Courts Baron. x715 G. poo 
(ttle), Complete Court Keeper; or Land Stewards 
ant. 2847-78 Hauwiwent, Conrt-keeper, the master at a 
game of racket, or ball. 2848 Wuarros Law Lex., *Court- 
lands, domains or lands kept in the lord’s hands to serve his 
family. 1690 Loud, Gaz. No. 2612/4 The Young Clerk 
Compleated..with breaks off the *Court Letters, and 166 
Wo! bbreviated in Court Hand, and fairly written at 
length in Secretary. 1692 Moreswortn Acct. Denmark 
(1694) 147 The *Court Mareschal invites whom he thinks 
fit to eat with the King. 1693 Lond, Gac. No, abas/2 Next 
.. the Grand-Marshal, and Court-Marshal with the Silver 
Staves of Office [at the Saxon Court}, 1833 8, Austin Char 
act. Goethe 11.76 Countess and Hofmarschallin (*court-mar- 
shaless) von E—. x624 Davenront City Ni.-Capiv, Havel 
ruined so many city-citadels to let in “court-martialists, and 
shall this country-cottage hold out? 1792 Boswzut Johnson 
(1848) 771/2 Goldsmith’s last comedy ‘as to be represented 
during some*court-mourning. 1639 Sumey Gent? of Venice 
ML iv, Weare cheated bya *court-nap [referring toan oldoffi- 
cer of the court whois going to arrest them). 2837 Dickzxs 
Pickw. xxiii. (heading), Describes, far more fully than the 
*Court Newsman ever did, a bachelor’s party given by Mr. 
BobSawyer. 1863 Lilustr. Lond, News 26 Jan.(Hoppe); The 
Queen has conferred the appointment of Courtenewsman 
upon Mr. Thomas Beard. 1735 Pore Let. to Congreve 9 
Mar., The three first nights (notwithstanding two of them 
were *court-nights) were distinguished by very full nudiences 
of the first Q ty. Eien ed et Foruof Process (ed. 2) 
193 The Clerk. .should make a *Court-paper of the Day and 
Place of the Sessions, the Names of the Justices present, and 
ofthe Personsindicted. 1762 Hume Hist. Zug. VII. ixviii. 
(Jod.), The *court party reasoned in an opposite manner, 
1864 H, Atsswortnt Fokn Law i. (1881) 8 This second plan, 
though supported by the court party..was rejected. 1743 
List Gout, Officers in Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. u. 80 
*Court-Post, Dennis Bond; Esq; at per Diem £2. 1766 
Enric Loudon LV. 295. There is a court-post, who has 2/. 
aday. 31818 Scorr Ht. Afidl, xWviti, She was educated in 
aconvent abroad, and speaks that pure*court-Scotch, which 
was common in my younger days. 1633 Brome Crt. Begeer 
1. Wks. 1873 I, 187 Your ayme ‘has bin to raise Your state 
by *Court-suits. © 283r Cartyre Sart. Res. 11. vii, ‘It-was 
Tubalcain that made thy very Taitor’s needle, and ‘sewed 
that court-suit of thine. “1629 Juv. Housch, Goods (Trans. 
Essex Arch, Soc. New Ser. TH, it. 167i fitle *Court Table 
«i Court Cubberd, Carved, 1616 T. Avams Disc. Soule 


xviii, 67 The Flatterer is aftey the nature of a Barber; and 


first trimmes the’head of his masters humour, and then 


sprinkles it with *Court-water, . 

+ Court, sJ.2 Ods.- Some kind of cart for carry- 
ing stones, bricks, lime, sand, and the like. Hence 
eourt-load. -Cf. also Courtisr 2, : 

1876 Act 18 Elis. c. 10. § 4 Every person shall ‘be charged 
to find .. one Cart, Wain, Tumbrel, Dungpot or Court, 
Sleads, or Drays, furnished for.. Repairing of the 


Highways [in* Statutes of Frel, an, 22 JasI (Bolton, 432). 


printed *Tumbrell, -pott or Courtslad’), . -2977 FLoLin: 
suep Chron-TY.858VYet had they for their horsse; their court, 
and their driver but onelie twelve pence a daie, 587 Furs: 
inc Contin, -Holisished T11-1542/2 There were to be imploied 
five or-six hundred courts about.a wall of small. bredth, 
1703 T.N.-City §& C. Purchaser-203, Workmen in Sussex 
tell me, that they. put 2 of their Court-loads (that 
is about 24’Bushels) of Sand to'z Load, sof Lime, * 

‘Court (koest), v. -[f° Court st.1 Cf, Old It. 
corteare, OF, cortoyerto be .or reside at court (f, 


Oh, court him 1’ 


COURTAGE: 


corte, court Count), later It. corteggiare, F. cour- 
diser in senses 3, 42 cf, Counresan.J: = °° - 
- L +L dur. To be or reside at court, to frequent 
the court. Obs. - te ; 

gts {see Courtine 1]. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 390 The 


king reteyned unto him a gard of Archers of Chesshire... And 


after these rusticall people had a while Courted, they entered 
into so great a boldnesse, that they would not let [ctc.]. 

+2. To court it: To-play or act the courtier. 
Obs. (CE. to coach tt, foot tt, etc.) : 

1553 T. Wison Rhet. (1580) 276 When we see one gaic and 
gallaunt, we use to saie, he courtes it. 1612 T. Taveor 
Comm. Titus ti, 4 To instruct them to become as bold as 
souldiers, to court itlikecurtezans, 1619 Sacrilege Handled 
Ep. Ded. 2 It goeth neuer better, than when the Church 
Courteth it and_the Court Churcheth it. 1657 J. Survie 
Myst. Rhet. 74, I cannot Court it, %¢. I can not perform 
the duty or manners of 2 Courtier, 

TI. 3. vans. To pay court to, pay courteous ° 
attention to; to try to win favour with. ' 

rggo Spenser FQ, 11. ix. 34 A lovely bevy of faire 
Ladies sate, Courted of many a jolly Paramoure. @ 1656 
Br. Hart Rem, Wks. (2660) 39 Our unletter'd Grand-fathers 
were wont to court God Almighty with false Latin, 2764 
Gotpsu. Trav, 362 To flatter kings, or court the great. 
1848 Macaucay Bist. Zng. II, 218 While the king was 
thus courting his old adversaries, 1883 Sra T. Manin 
La. Lyndhurst vii, a00 A man ,. sure to be courted in the 
best London society, 

b, absol. 

1g90 Spenser ¥.Q, 11 fi, 15 She led him vp into a goodly 
boure And comely courted with meet modestie, f 

4. To pay amorous attention to, seek to gain 
the affections of, make love to (with a view to 
marriage), pay addresses to, woo. (Now some- 
what homely; also Poet.) 

x80 Lyty Euphues(Arb.) 353 To picke out those that can 
court you, not those that loue you. 158 Warner 44, 
Engl. v1. xxxi, (1612) 156 With rufull lookes, sighes .. and 
Fooleries more than few I courted her, 1 Davogx 
Virg. Past. m. 4 While he Nexra courts, but courts in vain, 
And fears that I the Damsel shall obtain. 1722 De For 
Relig. Courtsh, 1. ii. (1840) 102 She declares she will not 
marry, no, not if a pecr of the realm courted her. 19752 Jotun: 
son Rambler No. 201 ? 11 He courted a young lady. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 353 There they had made their 
friendships, had courted their wives. 1873 R. Briwces Poems 
(1891) 1. v, L heard a linnet courting His bey in the spring. 
1878 Brack Green Past. 1.1 A young man had come courting 
the earl’s daughter. i 

b. absol. 

xsox Suaxs. Tzv0 Gent. m1, i.85 Long agone T haue forgot 
to court. 1596 — Jan. Sh» 1. ii. 27 Sce how they kisse 
and court. x6or Weever Afirr. Aart. By b, But how he 
courted...And how the fauour ofthis Nimph he wonne. 178 
Burns Young Peggy 14 When feather'd pairs are courting. 
x858 Kixcs.ey Poems, Starling 7 When we and our mates 
were courting merrily ! : 

C. Jeg. and ¢vansf Cf. 0-100. ood 

1632 Litucow Zrav, vil. 329 Our Boate ready to court 
the shoare, 1674 Mirrox Samson 719 ‘Sails ‘filled, and 
streamers waving, Courted by all the winds that hold them 
play. 2749-6 Suenstons Zlegics vi. 27 A train of lovers 
court the chequer'd shade. 1764 Goins. Trav. 114 Fruits 
.» That proudly risc, or humbly court the ground. 281, 
Scorr La, of Isles v. i, Courting the sunbeam as she plie 
her toll. x Fe Mortnerweiu /ecms (1847) 3 Their broad 
sheets court the breeze. : 

6. To seck to win or attract (any one): to do 
something; to invite, allure, entice 27/0, to, from, 


out of, etc. Cf. to woo. 

x602 Marston Ant. § Jfed, u. Wks. 1856 I. 28 Downy 
sleep Courts us to entertaine his company. 1642 Funtrr 
floly & Praf. St. v.. xviit. po Opportunity courted him 
+o procure the Empire for himself. ‘x6sg Eant Orreny 
Parthen. (1676) 688, I come not now to Court you from him. . 
21663 Br. Patack Parad. Pilgr., A sight he had been long 

ursuing. but could never court it into his embraces. 1703 
‘ope Thebais 38 All the skies, ambitious of thy sway, Con- 
spire to court thee from our world away.- 1707 E. Warp 

ud. Rediv. (1715) u.V, Dear Sir. let me court ye To take 
a Coach, because it’s dirty. 1773 Jounson Let. Ars. 
Thrale 30 Sept. (2788) I. 156 An interval of calm_sunshine 
courted us outto see acave on theshore, @ 1844 CampseLL 
Poems, Carolinen, To Evening Siar 6 Wanton tlowers that 
well may court An angel’s feet to tread them down. ! 1873 


Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxi. 218°Gustavus Adolphus .. 


courted them to his standard. . tee ae 
6. To show oneself desirous ‘of, to seek to- win 
or attract, to affect (a thing). |. pee, 
1s7t Campion Hist. Ivel. 1. 1x. (1633) 109 That, he cur- 
tyed acquaintance with meere Irish enemyes. - 1639 Furter 
‘oly War w, viii. (1840) 192 Never would he have.had the 
face to have courted the crown imperial. x769 Rowertsox 
Chas. V,V. 11. 28x Both of them courted his friendship. 
1837 Ht. Marrmeau Soc. Amer. II. 130 They rather court 
ublicity for their opinions. Froupe Cesar vili. 79 
yila never courted popularity. - |” * : 
II. 7. To sue in a court of law, to ‘ put: in 
the court’. coMfog. (Cf. consty-court9.) a 
3847 Itlusty, Lond. News 3 July 67/3 The usual advice 
when a party complains of ‘another owing him money, is, 


| Courtage (kertaz, kdorstédg). {F. courtage, 


. in OF. corretage, courratage, £, correter; courreter to 


act as 2 corriier (OF. couratier, coretier) or broker, - 
L, types *ettratdre, *citratariss, £.*citraius manages 
ment, charge, f. cirdreto take charge of, manage, 
f, cfira care] =BROKERAGE,. © ss : 
"835 ‘P,“Kerty Univ. Cambist (ed. 2) Index,, Courtage, 
brokarag . 288 Simmonns Dict, Trade, Courage, the 
business or remuneration of a courtier or broker in France. 


-COURTAGIE: 


-|| Courtagie. . Obs. rare. [Obs, Duvcortagie, 
now doriazje=Fy couriage.| =prec. . 
1682 Scanretr Exchanges 8 He must_be content with 
that Reward .. which: is called by the Hollanders Cour- 
tagie. . Those Covetous Exchangers that will save the Cour- 
tagie, by concluding” their own Exchanges face to face; 
without thé help ofthe Brogers, — . 7 ‘ 
Courtail, obs, f. Curtam. oe as 
ourtain(e, -ein(e, etc.; obs: ff, CuRTAIN. 
.Courtal(, -aud, auld, -ault, obs, ff.-CURTAL, 
Cou'rt-barron. ' [a. AE. couri,-Daron, earlier 
court de baroun;.in med.L: cuvia baronts, court 
of: the baron: or ‘lord.] * The assembly of the free- 
hold tenants of a manor’ under thé’ présidency of 
the lord or his steward. -".' 1+ . 
: Such,'a Court’ liad ,4 jurisdiction in ‘civil actions pico, 
within the manor, especially. in such as related to freehol 
land, ‘This jurisdiction began to decay at.an early date, 
and is now practically obsolete.” (In modern times lawyers 
have distinguished. between the court-Garon which was the 
court of the.freelHold tenants,'and the. cestomary court 
which ‘was ‘the court for the copyhold tenants. ‘The early 
history:of this distinction is.obscure. F. W. Maitland.) 
, [tagz Barron t-xxvii. § 3 En nostre Court ou aylours, sicum 
en Counté ou en court de baroun ou de autre fraunc homme. 
Tbid, vi. iv: (heading), De Court'de Baroun. 1461 Yeardh. 
1 Edw. IV; £.10 pl. 19 Ii avoit une court baron.) 
1542 Act 34-5 Hen. VITL, c. 27 §23 Such leetes, lawdaies, and 
courtbarons, 2s apperteineth to the lordships and manours. 
1591 LasparvE Archeion (1635) 15 The Court Baron, an- 
ciently called Heal-gemot, and comnaptly Haylemot, that is 
+ the Court of the Hall, Mannor, or chiefe place. 1683 Cod, 
Ree, Pennsyly, I. 24 To have and to hold a Court Baron, 
with all things whatsoever which to a Court Baron do belong. 
1733 Court Roll of Manor of Aldenhant, The Court Baron 
of the ‘Most ‘Noble Lord Thomas Holles Duke of N. ‘ewcastle, 
Lord of the Manor aforesaid held .. before Peter Walter, 
Steward. 1967 Biackstone Come. II. 91 Manors were for- 
merly called baronies. :and each lord or baron wasempowered 
to hold'a‘domestic court, called the court-baron, forredressing 
misdeniesnors ‘and_nusances within the manor, and for 
settling disputes of property among the tenants. x7go H. 
C. Rosrnson Jeizin, (2869) I. ii, 20, I was out of tgwn with 
Mr.-Francis all day holding a Court Baron. 18:8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) I. 364 At a court-baron holden for the manor 
of Featherstone in‘ 1785, the homage presented the death of 
Sir S. Helier, and an entry of a proclamation on the rolls 


c 
‘s) 


was made as follows. 3852 Court Roll of Manor of Park, ° 


At thie General Court Baron and Customary Court of the 
Right Hon ‘Arthur Algernon, Earl of Essex. .Lord of the 
Said Manor. .before John Boodle, Steward. 1874 Stvsns 
fon ae §rz9 I. 399. 1875 Dicsy Real Prog, v. § 6 
2876) 256. aes Ine 
“Courtby, var. of Courrery, Oés, 
-Couwrt-card. [An alteration of the earlier 
name Cost-carpD, q.v. (readily suggested by the 
personages represented on these cards): see also 
Carp'si.21,]. 1, A playing card bearing the figure 
of a king, queen; or knave ; a picture-card. 
* 2642 Mitton Refornt. Wks, 7738 I. 18 To blow them down 
like a ‘past-board House built of Court-Cards. x6g0 Sir E. 
Nicwovas in NV. Pagers (Camden) 192 If, a Presbiterian or 
Scotch court card were'trampe. 1742 Ricuarnson Pamela 
(1824) I. 187 When all the court-cards get together, and are 
acted by oné mind, thé game is isually turned accordingly. 
1816 Sixcer Hist. Cards 49, 55. 83x Dickens Child's 
Hist, Eng..xv, Whom he took with him wherever‘he-went, 
like a poor old limp court-card, ' 


Psi ; 
2.. jig. (Obs. slang and dial. » [Cf. Carp sb.2 2.c.] 


, 1700 B, B. Dict, Cant. Crew, Court-card, a gay flutter: 
ing Fellow. - 3725 in New Cant, Dict. 1877 E. Peacock 


N. IV. Linc, Gloss. Court-card, * He's gotten to, be a conrt- 
card,noo' is said. of Someone who has risén very much in 
social position. oo. de “yas 
_ Court, Christian, an: ecclesiastical:.court : see 
CHRISTIAN'@.2b:-- + 6 eee 
Cowrt-craft, The craft oi art practised or 
required st court; statectaft-in the interést or ser- 
vice-ofthe cour, .  ' ; : 
2646 Fansuawe -Pastor Mido (1676)'158 And in" Court- 
craft not havin: skill, x692 WasHINGTON tr. J77/toii's 
Def. Pop. vill, e853) 190, You.are made the -King’s* Chief 
Treasurer and Steward’ of his Court-Craft [L.° azlica 
asiuti@), 2738-8 Bounoproks On Parties-Ded. 23 The 
Throne is ‘now ‘éstablish’d, not'on the narrow and sandy 
Foundations of Court-Craft, and unconstitutional Ex- 
pedients, but on the Popularity of the Prince. “a 
+Cowrt-cupboard, Ods:' A movable side- 
board or cabinet used to display plate, etc. 
rgg2 Suans. Row. & ¥x].1. v.8-Remoue the Court-cub- 
bord, looke’to the. Plate, 606° Carman Mons. D'Olive 
(N.), Here shall stand my court cupboard, with its funiture 
of plate,, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, xxiii, 86 Three 
Couot boards ‘placed, upon the' which was‘a great deal 
of ve 
portable court cupboard .. showing thé’shelves within, de- 


corated with a full display of plate and porcelain... -_.- - 
Court-cuistomary : =. Cusromary court. - : 
-Cou'rt-days- - zie Ee ey a 


R 


1. A-day on which a court (legal,’ dministrative; ; 


etc.),is held. 


3484-3-Churelw, Ace: St. Dugstan's; Canterbury, Spent 


the next Corte day after and suyng of the Corte iijd.* 1584 
Hotveano Tréds. Fr. Tong, Tours de palais, court dayes, 
when Judges do sit, .c1714 AncuTHnor, etc, Mart. Scribl. 
xv, ‘The judge took time to deliberate,.and the next Court~ 
day he spoke. 1786 Burns 7wa Dogs 93 I've notic’d, on 
our Laird’s‘court-day : ;Poor tenant: bodies, scanto” cash. | 
Jig. 2632 Rutuervorn Left, xiv. (1862) I, 68 To the-great 
° oy when all things shall be righted... -°777 ~~ 
‘2. A day on which's prince holds court. =". 
1720 wee -No: $90r/t- It-happened to "be ‘the . = 
OL. iL. 


ine Pourcelain, x8az Scorr’ Kenilws vi, A large - 


1093 


Céurt-Day; and:there was a more than ordinary Appearance 
at the Pal ace. , 2786 Man. D’Agstay Diary 24 July, The 
court-days, which require a. dress. 1836 Han- 
sarD ‘Part, Debates Ser. 111. XXXII. 243 Members of that 
House were accustomed on ys to carry certain 
things intended at least to represent swords. 

Court-dress. The costume wom by those 
who attend at Court, and on other state occasions. 

1797 W. Tooke Cath. IT (1800) 11. 370 The Court-dress for 
the men was a coat @ a /rangaise. 1834 Mepwin Angler 
i Wales 1.6 Why, he goes angling..in 2 court-dress, bag- 
wig, and ruffles, 88x Truth 19 May 686/2 The Queen of 
the Bevians: court-dress on the occasion of her visit to 
Vienna for her daughter’s marriage. 

So + Court-dressex. 

¢ 1698 Locke Cond, Und. § 33 Such arts of giving colours, 
SPOSATaNONS and resemblances by this court-dresser, the 

fancy. 

Couwrted, 2//. a. [f. Court v. + -ep.J] That 
is wooed or sought. 

1616 Beaum. & Ft. Scornful Lady 1.1. (Rtldg.) 8x/2, I 
thought I had come a-wooing, and I'am the courted party. 
1793 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 65 Its retiring modesty 
renders it necessary to dig it from its courted obscurity. 

Courteis, -eisie, obs. ff. Courtrous, -ESY. 

+ Courtel, musical instrument: sce Curran. 

Courtelace, Courtelage, Courtelax(e, obs. 
ff. CURTELACE, CURTILAGE, CURTAL-AX. 

+Court-end. The end of the town where the 
Conrt is, the fashionable quarter. (Cf. qwest-cd.) 

rgrz STEELe Sect. No. 4507 5 A wealthy Spark of the 
Court-end of the Town. 1779 Map. D’Arpiay Diary 26 
May, Mr. Thrale’s house is in West-street [Brighton], which 
is the court end of the town here as well as in London. 
1801 Strutt Sports § Past. Ut. ii. 153 A puppet-show was 
exhibited at the court end of the town. 

Courteosie,-eour(e: see Courtesy, COURTIER. 

Courteous (kdo'1tyas, ko-1tyos),@. Forms: a. 
3-5 cortes, -eis, ~eys, 4 -ays(e, (~ez, seperl. cor- 
teyst); 8. 3-5 curtais, (4 -aiss, -us), 4-6 -aise, 
ays(e, -a8, -e8, -eis(e, -eys(e, (5 -ase, -ace, -is, 
seperl, ourtast, 6 curteiz, -ese, -ess, -yse, -uus, 
eurrteyse); y. 4~6 courteis, -eys(e, 5-7 -es; 
5. 5-6 curt-, courtois, -oys(e, (5 -oyus); ¢ 6 
curteous(e, -ious, corteous, 6-7 courtious, 6- 
courteous. [a. OF. corteis, curteis (later cortois, 
courtois) = ap cortés, It. cortese, deriv. of corte, 
curt, court, COURT + Romanic suffix -ese (-es, -e7s), 
repr. L, -evs¢s; the corresponding L. type being 
*cohortensis, cOriésis, In Eng. the typical form 
from r4th c. is covst-, after later F. (whence also 
Caxton’s courtots) ; by confusion of suffixes, -eots 
has been substituted for -ezs from the 6th c.] 

1. Having such manners as befit the court of a 
prince; having the bearing of a courtly gentleman 
in intercourse with others ; graciously polite and 
respectful of the position and feelings of others ; 
kind and complaisant in conduct to others. 
£1278 xt Pains of Heil 389 in O. E. Mise. 133 Hug is his 
rihte nome And he is curteys and hendy. «1330 Roland 
| ae x8 A knight ful curtays. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 1298 

mly mayde of kynges kende, be one pat i knowe. 
¢1386 Craucer Prol, 99 His sone 2 yong Squier, Curteis he 
was, lowely, and seruysable. 1470-85 MAtory Arthur vi. x, 
The curteyst knyghte ..and mekest vnto all ladyes and 
gentylwymmen. 1483 Cath. Angl. 87 Curtas, curialise 
€1489 Caxton Sonzes of Ayiion i, 38 A good man, sage, 
curtois & valyaunt. 1513 BrapsHaw St. Werburge 11, 803 
Aswete faire gentilwoman, curtes and comly, 2326 TINDALE 
1 Cor. xiii. 4 Love suffreth longe, and is corteous. « 15; 
Lo. Berners //xo07 lxii. 214 The lady..was ryght an 
courtoys. 1563 Homilies u, Matrimony (1859) 508 If thou 
lovest him ‘only because he is tle and curtess. 1890 
Suaxs. Mids. N. mi. i. 167 Be _kinde and curteous to this 
Gentleman. 1625 Bacon Zs., Goodness (Arb.) Gracious, 
and Curteous to Strangers. x6ss Furter Ch. Hist. ww. ii. 
§ 28-King- Henry the fourth .. though curteous, was not 
servial to the Pope. 1720 Dr Fos Cagt?. Singleton ili. 49 
We found the natives always very free and courteous. 1859 
Tennyson Lancelot § Z. 554 With smiling face arose..a 
Prince.; Gawain, surnamed The Courteous, 

+b. Const. of Obs. 

1362. Lanct. P. Pl, A, wv. 17 Curteis of speche. 1595 
Lanenam Let, (1872) 19 Curteiz of behauiour. 1624 Hey- 
woop Gunaik. 1v. 182 Our English women are more. curtious 
of their bodies than bloodie of their mindes. . - 

* #¢. OF superiors :" Gracious.’’ Obs. (or ‘absorbed 

in'the general sense), > 
cxago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 54/2x An Eorl ‘pare was.in. poile 

fat was corteys and hende, ,¢1340 Czersor MM, 11973 (Irin.) 

hesus bat was so curtéise." ¢ 1360 Deo Gratias 41in ££. P. 


. (2862) 129 Almyhti corteis crowned wang, Goa. graunt ys 
Cte 


race to rule Vs so." Gower . 190 Pité 
eeaketh a king curteise Boek in his worde and in he dede. 
6.1430 Hymus-Virg. (1867) 57 Oure curteis crist, oure king 
riale.~ 1483" Caxton Gold, Leg’ s49/z Fayr brother, god is 
more curtoys than ye. be, 1578 Ps. evi, in Gude § Godlte Bal- 
Jates (1878) 100-Courte3 and kyrde till all men ig the’ Lord. 
x609 Hottanp Am. Marcell: xx1. vi. 172 Alady. .excelling 
a number, and yet in so high an estate right curteous, ,* 2813 
Scort Triermaiz Li, | thé morn he 
is crown’do--- 8 tite 
+d. Of inferiors : Politely respectfyl or‘deferen- 
tial. Ods:-(or absorbed in the genéral sense.) *_- . 
©1480 Bk. Crrtasye. 163 in Babees Bh; (x868)-305 Be cur- 
tayse to god; and knele‘doun On bothe knees with greté 
deuocioun. |. | ESSA Vat tol APL Ted TS 2 ys Sears 
: @ As-a formula of address’; 077%. to superiors 


= Gracious, genfle, benign. arch... 2-.--- | +) 


6us.a8 monarch 


COURTESAN. 


01328 Z. E. Allit. P. A. 433 ‘Cortayse quen * penne s(alyde 
pat gaye. cx1440 York dBse: xvi g13 Nowe certarss 
kynges, to me take tent. 1598 Marston Sco. Villante x. 

inj b, Say (Curteous sir) speakes he not movingly. 1606 
Suaxs. 7x. § Cr. v. ii. 185 Haue with you Prince: my cur 
teous Lord adew. 1660 Barrow £uclid Pref. 1 If you are 
desirous, Courteous Reader (ete.J. 1684 Busvan Prigy, 11. 
x Courteous Companions, sometime since, to tell you my 
Dream..was pleasant to me, and profitable to you. 

+f. absol. (Cf. fair, gentle, etc.) Obs. 

¢ 1340 Gaw, § Gr. Kot. 2411 Comaundez me to pat cortays, 
your comlych fere. 1393 Gower Conf. 11. 78 It maketh 
curteis of the vilain, : 

2. transf. Of ‘personal qualities, words, actions, 
etc. + Courteous prison (F. prison courtotse, It. 
prigtone cortese) ; honourable imprisonment (o6s.). 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 2256 (Cott.) Bot dryghtin dere pat ai es 
hend Acurtais wrak on pam he send. ¢ 1325 2.2. Aduit, P. 
B. 512 Cortays wordez. 1474 Caxton Chesse tu. vi, Hv, Hit 
is sayd in a comyn prouerbe curtoyse langage & wel say- 
ing 1s moche worth and_coste lytyl, xg0g Fisner Juz. 
Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 29 Full curtayse an- 
swere she wolde make to all that camevnto her, 1g25 Lp. 
DBernenrs Fyoiss. 11, Ixi. [lxiv.] 205 He was set in a cour- 
toyse pryson, so that he coulde not departe when he wolde, 
1568 GrarTon Chon, 1]. 287 Taken..and..committed into 
Curtoyse prison in the Tower. x1gg0 Spenser F. Q, 1. vi. 32 
When her curteous deeds he did compare. 1600 Sxaxs. 
A. ¥. L. v. iv. 75 This is call’d the retort courteous, 1872 
E. Peacock Afadel Heron IY, ii, a5 A kind and courteous 
letter. 1883 G. Luoyn £06 § Flow I, 50 In her most cour- 
teous tones, 

+b. Of things personified. Ods. 

1575 Gascoicne Pr, Pleas, Keniiw., Some courteous winde 
come blowe me happy now. 1g80 Sipvey, etc. Ps. cxlviii, 
Ambitious mountaines, curteous hills. 1390 Snaks, A/ds. NV. 
vy. i, 179 Thankes, courteous vvall. 

Courteously (koestyasli, ko3-), adv. For 
forms see prec. [f. prec. +-L¥%.] Ina courteous 
manner; with courtesy; with obliging politeness 
or civility ; + graciously ; kindly. 

exgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 397/140 And cortesliche serucbe 
hom. 1340 Ayend, 160 Jesu crist .. zayp wel cortaysliche. 
1382 Wyciir Acts xxvii. 3 Iulius tretynge manly, or kur- 
teysli Poule, 1473 Rauf Coilzear 423 Courtesly to the 
Knicht kneillit the Coilzear. ¢ 1489 Eaxton Sonnes of 
Aymon iii, 75. He salued theym curtoysly. 1368 Sir I. 
Kyottys in Ellis Orig. Leté. 193 11. 245 Hyr Grace 
answerd me very curtysely. 1675 G, Sanpys Trav. 7 
Diwers of their gallies putting into the hauen were cur- 
teously entertained. 1795 Soutney Your of Arc un, 277 By 
the gentle Queen With cordial vive! received ; By Agnes 
courteously. 1855 MacauLay Hist. Lng. IV. 388 It was.. 
intimated to him, kindly and courteously, but seriously. 

+b. Handsomely, deftly. Ods. 

c1g30 Lp. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt, (1814136 He strake 
the seconde so curteisly, that he ouertbrewe both horse and 
man. 

Courteousness (kéort-, kd-ttyasnés). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being courteous ; 
gracious or obliging politeness ; courtesy. 

¢1430 Chev. Assigne 179 The curteysnesse of criste..be 
w't bese other cheynes, 1530 PALsGR. 210/1 Courtesnesse, 
benignité. 1848 Upatt, etc. Erasm, Par, Matt, v.(R.), 
Godly menne.,muste moue and allure all menne with cour- 
tiousnesse, ientlenesse and beneficialnesse..to loue and to 
concorde, 1768-74 Tucker Zé Nat. (1852) I. 253 Cour- 
teousness is the skin and outside of virtue. 31871 Sates 
Charac. ix. (1876) 236 His manly courteousness and affability 
of disposition, 2 

+*Couwrtepy. Os. Forms: 4-5 courtepy, 
-by, kourtepy,. courtpy, curt(e)by, -py, 5 
cowrt(e)by, (cowrbe, 6 courtby, 7-9 courtpie, 
cote-a-pye). [app. a. MDu. forte pie, i.e. horte 
short + gfe, coat of coarse woollen stuff, now 
pi: cf, Pxa-coat, ~jacket.| A short coat, cloak, 
or tabard of coarse material, worn in the r4th 


Angi. 79/2 A e 

Aes Carven Rem, (1657): 196 They | 

time [Rich, II]. .a short prmangia called 3°court-pie. 1843 
joing o 


fE Counr o. +~-zr1.] 
One.who courts; wooer. .°1 Se 


2688-9 Evetyn Aen, (1857) TI. 294 Lovers and courters 0! 
the fair séx.. 1830 D'I 
courter of popularity. . 7.02 ¢ 
Courter,;obs..f. Courntimmr, - °°: . ae 
+ Courtesan, -zazi, sé.l'and.a..” Obs. “Also 
-courtézané, -sane,-6 curtisan, 7 courtisan. 
fas F, courtisan, ad, It..cortigians, in Florio cor-, 
tegiano a: courtier, £. corte Courn.. ‘It. cortigiano, 
is primarily adj:j app. an ‘extension of cortese (cor- 
zest-ano) in its etymological sense (see CouRTEOUS):. 
cf. Perna; Parmese; Parimigiano, Parmesan}. 
- A, sb, One attached to the-court ofa prince :-a. 
in 15-16tli c. commonly ised for a meme ae ‘the 


-¢ 4 


COURTESAN. 


papal Curia. (Cf. Bocoaccro Decanz., ‘le maniere 
del papa... e di tutti i cortigiani’.) 

- 1426 Paston Lett. No. 7 I. 24 On Maister Robert Sutton, 
a. courtezane of the Court of Rome. /éid. 25 Maister John 
Blodwelle..a suffisant courtezan of the s¢yd court. 1460 
Cararavs Chiron, 216 With fraude of the courtesanes, whech 
were commensalis with the Pope, thei were illuded. 163 - 
87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1684) 1, 198/1 That it should be lawful fora 
few Curtisans and Cardinals. .to chuse what Pope they list. 


b. transf. 
1669 Phil, Trans. TV. 986 Their Priests, and Courtisans, 
that is, the Learn’d among them fin Japan}, which bear the 
Offices of the Court. : 


B. adj. (here used abso/.). The court language 


(of Italy). 

1549 THomas Hist. Italie 3 Consideryng what a noumbre 
of diversitees they haue in theyr tounge, it is a merualle, 
that in maner all gentilmen dooe speake the courtisane. 
160r R. Jounson Kingd, §& Commrw. (3603) 104 [Italy), To 
be discerned from the vulgar, they all in generall speake 
the courtisan. 

Courtesan, -zan? (koo-atizen, kdut-). Forms: 
6(cortegian), curtisaine, cortisan, 6-7 curtisan, 
-zan, 7 curtesan, -zan(e, courtisan(e, 6- courte- 
san, 7—-zan. [a. F. courtisane, ad. It. cortigiana, 
in Florio cordegzana ‘ a curtezane, a strumpet ’, orig. 
woman attached to the court, fem. of cortiedauo. 
In quotation 1563 directly from Italian. Formerly 
always pronounced ka1-,which is still said by many, 
though kGer- is the growing usage.] A court-mis- 
tress; 2 woman of the town, a prostitute. (A some- 
what euphemistic appellation : cf. quots,1607,1635.) 

1549 Tuomas Hist. ftalie 84b, The rest of the brethren 
dooekeepe Courtisanes, 1565 Jewer Repl. Herding (1611) 
409 M. Harding..hath beene in Rome, hath seene Bishops, 
and Cardinals men of warre. . Open Stewes so deerely rented : 
so many thousand Cortegians so well regarded. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 369 His misdemeanours..with courtesans 
and common strumpets, 2607 E. SHarpuam F/eive D ij b, 
Your whore is for cuery rascall, but your Curtizan is for 
your Courtier. 1635 Pacitt Chrtstianogr, 1. (1646) 147 The 
name Courtezan (being the most honest synonymy that is 

iven to a Whore) had his originall from the Court of 

ome, 1665 BoyLe Occas. Keff. (1675) 342 Accus'd 
to have_dress’d her like a Curtizan, aigoo B. E. Dict. 
Cant, Crew, Curtesan, a gentile fine Miss, or Quality 
Whore, 3748 Smottett Rod, Rand. 1, 296 The lewd leer 
of a courtezan. 1858 Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) IL. un iv. 
420 She had ministered to the licentious pleasures of the 
populace as acourtezan. 1868 J. H. Bust Ref. Ch. Eng. 
1. 160 The ambitious courtesan who now ruled the king. 
Jig. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn.1.v. § 11 That knowledge 
may not be asa courtesan, for pleasure... but as a spouse, for 
generation. 1632 Litucow 77az. 1. (1682) 18 For fear of Ex- 
communication from that Anti-christian Curtezan. 

Hence Cowrtesan v, 2once-zud., to make or treat 
as a courtesan. Cowrtesanism, Cou-rtesanship, 
the practice and position of a courtesan. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. iii. 13 The Ladies. .curtesied 
him, but he curtizaned not them. 3840 (##¢/e), Woman, Phy- 
siologically considered as to Mind, Morals, Marriage. .Con- 
cubinage, Courtezanism, Infidelity, Divorce, etc. 1840 
Tait’s Mag. V11. 562 She amassed no wealth by her cour- 
tezanship, 1880 Esswortuin Bags, Ballads, AmandaGroup 

34* We might have shown the Courtezanship, not only of 

tuart times, but also during the reign of the Virgin Queen. 

Courtesy (kooutesi, kd1-), 5d, Forms: 3-4 
cortesie, -sye, (3 kurteisie), 4 cortaysye, -se, 
4-5 curtasy, -ase, -asi, -aisi, -assy, -esi, -cisie, 
-eisye, -eysye, -essy(e, -issie, -osye, -ysy, 4-6 
curtasie, 4-7 curtesie, -sye, 4-9 curtesy, 5 
courteisie, curtoyse, -oysy, 5-8 courtesie, 6 cur- 
teyse, -ezy, -eosie, (curt’sie, curtsie, cur’sie, 
curchy), courtesye, -aysye, (7 courteosie), 6- 
courtesy. :See also Currsy. : [a. OF, cz, cor 
teste (later courdoisie) = Pr. cortesia, It. cortesia, a 
Romanic abstract’in -4a, from cortese CouRTEOUS. 
Formerly ‘pronounced ky1-, now' more gencrally 
kGor-, exc. in sense 4, which is also commonly 
spelt cz¢esy. In the 16th c, the niedial short ¢ 
was frequently: elided, giving cozs?sy, cure’sy, 
formerly occasional in all senses, but now confined 
to 9, and treated as a separate word: see Curtsy.] 

i, Courteous behaviour; courtly elegance and 
politeness of manners; graceful politeness or 
considerateness in intercourse with others, 

axz225 Ancr, R. 416 Of anere kurtesie; and of ancre lar- 
gesse, 15 i-kumen ofte sunne & scheome on ende. 1340 Han- 
rote Pr. Cousc. 1529 Pat somtyme men ‘held velany Now 
yhung men_haldes curtasy. ¢ 1386 ,Cuauccr Prot, 46 A 
Knyght ther was.. he Joued chiualrie, Trouthe and honour 
fredom and curteisie. cxqgo Meri xxvil. 529 It is no 
curteisie a man to avaunte of hymself, 1592 SHAKs. Rov. 
& Ful, u, iv. 6x, lam the very pinck of curtesie, - 1633 G. 
Hernert Temple, Ch: Porch xlix, Courtesie grows in court 5 
news in the citic. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius 3 The King.? 
entertained the Ambassador with much curtesic. 1748 
Axson's Voy, 1. jy. "164 The Lieutenant endeavoured, with 
great courtesy, to dissipate their fright. 1845 Forp Handbt. 
Spain 1,8 In no country is more to be obtained by the 
cheap outlay of courtesy In manner,and speech, -2889 Spcc- 
zator x2 Oct., Courtesy, the true considerateness.which will 
infringe no right of. another .. which, recognises all indi- 
viduality and pays homage to all just claims, is self-suppres- 
sion in action, as well as concrete sympathy. : ey =3 

be To show or, do one (a) ‘conrtésy: also fig. 
3632 Cutrepren Zug. Physic. 97 An Ointment or Plaister of 
itmight doa mana courtesie that hath any het virulent sores. 
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+0. To strain or pinch courtesy: (a) to insist 
too much on, be over-punctilious in, the obsery- 
ance of courtesy; to stand upon ceremony ; (4) to 
act or treat with less than due courtesy. 

(2) 1528 More Heresyest. Wks. 107/2 Withontanystrayning 
of curtesie, whereof the serimonyes in disputacion marret! 
much of the matter. 1330 Parser. 657, 1 pynche courtaysye 
asone doth thatis nyce of condyscions. 1579 Lyty Euphues 
(Arb.)69 Modestye caused us to pinch curtesie, who should 
first come. 1594 Carew Zasso (1881) 101 Yet to this honour, 
as my fitting hire, If you me call, I will not curchy straine. 
1623 J. TayLor (Water P.) Disc. to Salisbury 252 (N.) But, 
like gossips necre a stile, they stand straining courtesie who 
shall goe first. 1641 Mitton Reformt, 1. (185x) 4 Such was 
Peters unseasonable Humilitie..who..would needs straine 
courtesy with his Master, [x820 Lamp Tio Races Men 
Wks, ve III. 167 Strain not courtesies with a noble 
enemy. 

(4) x92 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. u.iv.55 Pardon Mercutio, my 
businesse was great, and tn such a case as mine, aman may 
straine curtesie. “1594 Lyty Afoth. Bomd. 1. iti, I must 
straine cur’sie with you, I have businesse, I cannot stay. 
1632 J. Haywann tr. Bioudi's Eromena 150 Princesse Ero- 
milia (whom feare had caused to strain courtesie with her 
religious vow). ‘ : 

2. As a quality: Courteous disposition; cour- 
teousness; also nobleness, generosity, benevolence, 


goodness (ods.). 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 189 Pe Kynges los so wyde sprong 
Sig Of godenesse & of cortesye, ¢1380 Wycir Ser. 

el. Wks, 1. 378 Crist, of his curtasie, interpretib ber wordis 
to goode, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 11 b, Whiche 
vertues, as chastity. .curtesy, gentylnes..good maner, and 
suche other. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Ser, Tine. spi/2 Let 
ys learne to esteeme God's graces, to the ende they may 
bring vs to all courtesie, 12754 SHERLock Disc. (1759) 1. 
xiii. 344 Love towards Inferiors .. is Courtesy and Con- 
descension. 1887 Fowier Princ. Mor. 1. ii. 97 Kindness 
may be defined as a disposition to confer benefits, cour- 
tesy as a disposition to waive rights. r89r G. W. Russe. 
Gladstone xi. 280 A most engaging quality of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character is his courtesy. 

tb. Zo stand to or at the courtesy (of): to 
depend or be dependent upon the indulgence, 
favour, or kindness of; similarly ¢o /eave zo, be at 
the courtesy (of). Obs. 

1538 Starkey Lugland 1. iv. 111 Some prouysyon for the 
second bretherne..and not to leue them bare to the oely 
curtesy of theyr eldyst brother. 31g86 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 143 It is better..to stand at the curtesy 
of crowes than of flatterers. x6xx Bipte Zcclus. xxxiii, 21 
For better it is that thy children should seeke to thee, then 
that thou shouldst stand to their courtesie. 1654 Burton's 
Diary (1828) 1. Introd. 64 That did place the legislative 
power absolutely in the Parliament, and left it at courtesy, 
whether the Parliament would after concede any negatives 
tohim. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 43 We always let a 
raw brother come in for a full share to encourage him, but 
afterward .. he stands to courtesy, 1731 Mepiey Kolben's 
Cage G. Hope 1. 300 The younger sons ofa Hottentot, .are at 
the courtesie of the eldest both for their fortunes and liberty. 

3. Of, oy (rat) courtesy: by favour or indulgence; 
by common good will or allowance, as distin- 
guished from inherent or Jegal right. : 

1587 Harrison England u. vy, (1877)1. 115 His [a knight's] 
wife also of courtesie so long as she liucth is called my Jadic. 
1889 Putrennam Zug. Poesie , xxx. (Arb.} 72 March paines 
and such other dainty meates as by the curtesic and custome 
euery gest might carry from a common feast home with him 
to his owne house. 2622 Bacon Hen. VII. 4 Whe relied upon 
that Title he could be but a King at Curtesie. 1647 H. More 
Song of Sou 1, ii, 11. xxi, Lt has no unity Therewith, but 
onely doth of cur’sy Jend It life, x66z BramuaLn Fust 
Vind. iv. 58 The Popes in latter times had some power in 
England, of Courtesy not of Duty. 1706-43 CHAMDERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 165 Only of Courtesy the Title of Lord is 

iven to all the Sons of Dukes and Marquisses, and to the 

Idest Sons of Earls, x80z Mar. Encewort Moral 7. 
(1816) I. xx. 185 One..who calls himself (by curtesy) Your 
humble servant. 1841 Macautay I. Hastings IEss. (1854) 
II. 657/2 By the courtesy of the House, 2 member who has 
been thanked in his place is considered as having a right 
always to occupy that place. aan aon : 
 b. Hence Courtesy title: a title of no legal 
validity given by’social custom or courtesy; es. 
applied-to the territorial titles given to the ‘eldest 
sons of‘earls-and-peers of liigher rank, the prefix 
Lord or Lady to the names of the younger sons 


and the daughters of dukes and marquises, nd of © 


Honourable to the children of Viscounts and 


Barons. So also courtesy rank, etc. Also trans. 

3844 STANLEY Asvo/d (1858) I, iti. 91 The courtesy rank 
which they had Scquired already, * 1865 E, Lucas in Zss, 
Relig. & Lit. (ed. Manning) 361 A sort of courtesy-title, 
allowed to some aggregation of men who profess,to, belong 
to the One Society, but who do not in reality belong to it. 
1887 Daily News 7 Sept.6/3 The deceased.".is succeeded in 
the courtesy title ty his brother, 1889 IPhitaker’s Alu. 
660 (heading) Titles of Courtesy borne by Eldest sons of 
Dukes, ete. : tom diene’ ware 

4, Law. A tenure by which a husband, after his 
wife’s death, holds certain kinds of property.which 
she‘has inherited; the’ conditions soning oi the 
nature of the property, “Moré fully called Cozrtesy 
(Curtesy) of England.or of Scotland, :  . . : 

‘he most common ‘instance is that in which the husband 

holds for'life estates of which the wife in her lifetime has 
been seised in fee-simple or fee-tail, provided there has been 
lawful issue of the marriage able to inherit. * . 
_ 1823 Firzuers, Surv.12 Tenauntes by the curtesy, ten‘ 
auntes in dower. ‘3531 Dial. on Laws Eng. 1, vii. (1638) 14 
To hold as tenant by the curtesie of England. /d/d. 1. xv. 


. Cowrtesy, v. -[f. prec: sb.] 


COURT-GATH. 


84 No man shall be tenant-by the curtesie of Land, without 
his'wife have possession in deed. .1609 Skene Reg. Afaj. 
Table 73 Curtesie of Scotland, is quhen‘ane man mareis ane 
heretrice of lands: procreates vpon hir ane quick’ barne, 
miaill, or female: And it happens the woman onlie, or beath 
the woman and the bairne, to deceise. 164: Series de la 
Ley 98b.° 2742 T. Rosixnson Gavelkind iv. 42 The husband 
shall be Tenant by the Curtesy ofa Moiety. 1754 Exsxine 
Princ, Sc, Law (1809) 234 A marriage, though of the longest 
continuance, gives no right to the courtesy, if there was no 
issue of it, x8x8 Cruise Diégest (ed. 2) 1. 158 (heading) 
Origin of Estates by the Curtesy, and Circumstances re- 
quired to their Existence ., Curtesy in Gavel-kind, 1848 
Wuarton Law Lex. 155/1 The wife's equitable inheritances 
are subject to courtesy. ae Dicsy Real Prog, iii. 148 
An estate by the curtesy of England, 
+b. (See quot.) Ods. , eae aa, 

1722 De For Col. Fack (2840) 126 After I had served out 
the five years’ servitude [having been kidnapped as a slaye 
to Virginia], I should have the courtesy of the country, as 
they called it, that is a certain quantity of Jand to cultivate 
and plant for myself. 

5. U.S. Courtesy of the Senate: (a) the custom - 


by which the President of the United States, in 
making appointments to office, is guided by the 
wishes of the Senators of the State in which the 
office is held; (2) the custom by which the nomi- 
nation of Senators or Ex-senators to an office is 


confirmed without reference to a committee. 

1888 Bryce Amer. Conn. (1889) I. vi. 58 By this sys- 
tem, which obtained the name of the Courtesy of the Senate, 
the President was practically enslaved as regards appoint. 
ments, /éid. The ‘Courtesy of the Senate’ would never 
have attained its present strength but for the growth. .of 
the so-called Spoils System. : 

6. (with Z/.) A courteous act or expression. . 

cx450 Bh, Curtasye 171 in Batees Bk. 304 Anober cur- 
tayse ywylle be teche, 1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 419 By your greate favoures and curteosies obteyn- 
ynge the same. 1896 Spenser 7. Q.v. xi. 1: He fiercely 

an assay That curt'sie with like kindnesse to repay. 1596 

HaAKS, JAferch. V. 1, iii. 129. 1627 J. Ware in Lett. Lit. 
Aen (Camden) 134 The many curtesies which I received 
from you at my last being in England. 1702 Rowe Tamer, 
ui, To have a nauseous Courtesie fore’d on me. 1832 
Soutuey Penins. War II. 925 All the courtesies and hu. 
manities of generous warfare, 1847 Tennyson Princess 1. 
162 He seem'd to slur With garrulous ease and oily cour- 
tesies Our fo: compact, x880 L, Srepugn Pope iv. 95 
Some courtesies even passed between him and the great 
Sir Robert Walpole. , . ‘ 

7. The courteous or .ceremonious expression of 
apology or deprecation: in phrases 20 make courtesy 
(at), to make a show of ceremonious deprecation, 
to scruple ; 0 make no courtesy, to make no cere- 
mony, seruple, or ‘ bones’ (at or of). Obs. 

1842 Upatt Evasmt, Apoph, (1877) 69 (D.) Plato refused to 
doe it,.but Aristippus made no courtesie at the matter. 
1548 Haut Chron, (1809) 638 When the Lorde Chamberlaine 
had tolde this message they [the 2 Ambassadors] rode furth 
and made no more curtesie. 2579 Tomson Caluin's Seri: 
Tim. 249/2 They that haue any honestic or any shame in 
them, will make courtesie at it, rg89 Putrenuam Eng. 
Poesie i. xxiv. (Arb,) 284 A very great gift, which he made 
curtesy to accept, saying it was too much for such a mean 
person, . 

+8. The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture, sf. to a superior; the action of 
inclining, bowing, or lowering’ the body; usually 
in phrase fo wake or do courtesy. Obs. 

1533 Bk. of Keruynge in Babees BR. (1868) 270 Whan 
your soucrayne is set..make your soucrayne curtesy. 1549 
Coverpare Lrasit. Par. Phil, 3 In the name of y* same 
Jesus .. cuery knee should bowe & make courtesie. ¢x§50 
Cnexe Jatt, xxiii. 7 Thei..loov,.to have curtesi doon to 
them in the commun places. 1853 Even Treat, Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 25 All suche as wayte on hym, stoupe downe and 
make lowe courtesic. 1606 Suaxs. 77% §& C7” mM. di, 114 
The Elephant hath ioynts, but none for curtesic. 1645 
Ussner Body Div. (1647) 232 Them that make curtesie to 
the Chancelf where the high Altar stood. ‘ ee 

9. An obeisnnce: see CunTsy sb. 2. 
-+10. A ‘mannerly’ or moderate quantity; = 
Cuntsy sb. 3. Obs. olen k 

1530 Pauscr. 463/2 It is good for your sonne to drinke a 
courtesye [wag fex]ofMalvesye, 2535 Coverpae 1 Kings 
xvil. 12, I haueno bred, but an handfull of floure in a pitcher, 
& acurtesy oyle ina cruse. 1609 Brotz (Douay)Gen. xliii. 
xz Carie to the man for presents, a'courtesie of rosen, and 
of honey, and of incense. 1627 Treas. Hidden Secrets xliv, 
Take a curtesie of Storax liquida. er ape an 

+11. Used like ceorshé9, etc. as an ascriptive title. 

263x Donne Polydoron 22 Hee that showes store of 
Money amongst needie persons whets a, borrower to cut his - 


Courtcosies purse or a Theife to steale it, 

12. -Comb, }courtesy-morsel, a piece left ‘for 
manners’ sake’, a ‘manners-bit”, are = 

1613 T. Gopwin Rom. Anti. (1625) 4x When we see a 
glutton leave nothing‘in the platter, not so much as the 
curtesi-morsell,.we say Lavi sacrificat. * 2 
tL. ¢vans, To treat with courtesy ;- to pay cour- 
teous attentions to. ,Ods. a 6 4 é : 
1563-87 Foxe ‘A. § A7. (16531) IIT. x1. 256/z wrary., Boner 
locket is be sey pies Sir R, Wirtiams Aet. Low 
Countries (1618) 5 (T.), The prince politickly courtesied him 
with all favours. - ms F a food 

2. -zutr. ‘To make-a curtsy : see CURTSY v, 1. 
*Courteyer, obs..f,COURMIER.. 2° .. . 

Court-gate. : The. gate. of ‘a court or court- 
yard; the gate of the king’s court. . a 


COURT-HAND. 


x5qo Housel, Ord. 211 Item, the allowance of board. 
wages.to be given to..every of them being lodgd without 
the Court gate. rgs4 in Chron, Gr. Friars 87 Most tray- 
torys shott at the corte gattes. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. VII7, 1 
iii. 18 The new Proclamation That's clapt vpon the Court 
Gate. 16s9 Rusw. Hist. Coll. I. 165 A Proclamation to 
proclaim King Charles, which was forthwith published at 
the Court-Gate at Theobalds. 1676 Sir T. Overnury Ace. 
Murder W. Harrison (1743) 5 He did {go] to Mr. Harri- 
son's Court-Gate. : 


ve pitched upon the Court-Hand 
and its Contractions, as the 
Old Law Hands, 


t and most difficult of the 
+ Court ho 


ly bread. Obs. =next. 

1592 NasuE P, Penilesse (ed. 2)6.a, Those that stand most 
on their honour, haue shut vp their purses, and shift vs off 
with court-holie-bread. 1607 Dexxer & Wessrer Westw. 
Hoe u. iii, He feedes thee with nothing but Court holy 
bread, good words, and cares not for thee, 

-F Court holy water: Obs. A proverbial 
phrase for fair words or flattery without perform- 
ance or sincere intention. Also called court-water 
and court-element: see Court sb.1 19. 

1883 Gonpina Calvin on Derct, \xxiii. 448 Although some 
fayre promises be made them, all is but holy water of the 
Court as they termeit,” 1398 Frorto, JZanteliizare, to flatter, 
to giue one court holie water [16x to court one with faire 
words}. 605 SHaxs. Lear ui. ii, ro O Nunkle, Court holy- 
water In a dry house, is better than this Rain-water out o’ 
doore. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl, App. 36 All this 
Court Holy-Water was.onely to keep every Bird within his 
owne nest, 1649 Miron Zikon. xv. (1851) 450. 1658 FULLER 
Ch. Hist, vut. 1, §6 Her unperformed promise was the first 
court haly water which she sprinkled amongst the people, 

Cowrt-house. 

1, A building in which courts of law are held. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 79 A Cowrthouse. 1776 Virginia Hist. 
Coll. 3x Mar. VI. 159 ‘To be Call'd on the Parade Nere the 
Court House to-morrow. 1818 Scorr Z/r?. Midi, xxvii, She 

had looked anxiously for Butler in the court-house. 1873 
W. McIuwrairn Guide Wigtownshire 33 At the east side 
of the Square [in Wigtown] is the new Coane hoses: 

2. A manorial dwelling: cf. Court 30.1 2. (South 
of Eng.) : 

1837 _G. Oxiver Cath. Relig. Coynw, 60 Cannington .. 
Lord Clifford frequently resided at its noble Court-house. 
"8. U.S.. (chiefly southem), = Cozzty seat (see 
Country 1 8 b). : 

1856 Oxrustep Slave States (1859) 80 She went to 2 Sun- 
day-school at the Court House. 1860 Barrtetr Dict. 
Amer., Court-House. The county towns of Virginia are 
often called so without regard to their proper names. Thus 
Providence, the county town of Fairfax, is unknown by 
that name,’ and passes as Fairfax Court-House. 1887 C. 
W. Surer in N.Y. Nation 27 Oct. 332 The word courd- 
house for connty-seat is probably of Southern origin, though 
there are at least two county-seats in Ohio that still retain 
this designation, 
‘+Courtician. Sc. Ods. Also curt-.  [a. 
15-16th c. F. ebaaeey | = Courresan 1, 

1349 Con:pl, Scot. xv. 133 In drede that sum curtician alege 
trason on vs. 1ggo Lynpesay Sgr. Afeldrum 1535 He was 
ane richt courticiane, And in the law ane practiciane. 1560 
Rottanp Crt. Venus 11, 307 They will me call ane cassin 

, Courticiarie. : : 
, Courtier! .(kéoxtier). Forms: 3-4 cour- 
teour(e,. 4 kourteour; § courtyour, -teyer, 

teer, coortyowre, cowrtyoure, corteore, 5-6 

courtyer, 6 -tyar, -ter, -ture, cortier, 6- cour- 
tier. [app. repr. an AF’. “corte(z)our = OF. *cor- 

toyettr, f. cortoyer to be at or fréquent the court ; see 
Courte]° - . een greets | oe 

1. One who frequents the court of.a soveréign; 
an‘attendant at court, - “es : 

* exago S. Zag. Leg, I, ix4/ag4 A-zen-be proute courteoures. 
-62380 Will, Palerie 349 My fader. knew ofkourt pe bewes, 
forkourteour washelong. 61440 Gesta Rovnt1. lil. 372 (Add. 

MS.) Prelates of causes temporall, courteers, Iurrours, and 

“wily men, © x48 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 44 Reynard the 
foxe is now asquiyer andacourtyer. 1538 Srarwey England 

u. i. t59 To many courtyarys and idul seryantys, i598 

Suaxs. Wm. iii. 66 Thou wouldst make an ‘absolute 
‘Courtier. 162: Lapy M, Wrotn Uvania 535 A delicate 

Courtier, curious in her habites ..’did all things fit for a 

Court,’ as well‘as any braue Lady could doe. 1720 Gay 
- Poems (2745) 11. 3 False is the cringing Courtier’s plighted 

word, 1847 L, Hunt Yar Honey ix. (2848) 122 Chaucer 

was a courtier, and a companion of princes.. — - A 

by trarisf. pate sue Oo Rerre 
x6or Suaxs. Zwel, N. 1. i. 97 That youth’s:a rare 

Courtier. - 1838 Lytron 4 fice 13 We have now a new vicar, 

and I must turn courtier in my old age. . - 
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1827 HAutam Const, Hist.(x876) II. x. 269 The new parlia- 


ment consisted of courtiers, as the 
always denominated. 
*d. A court-card. Obs. rare. 

1658 Oszorn Adu, Son (2673)379 A Courtier kept out, and 
@ mean trump foisted in, where the best is required. 

+2. One who courts; a wooer. Oés. 

3606 SHaxs. Ant. § Cé. 1, vi. 17 Courtiers of beautious 
freedome. @164x Suckiinc(J.), There was not..a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard the lid. 1665 yond 
Qccas. Rofl. v. ix. 676) 333 Courtiers of Applause. 1766 
Amory Buncle (1770) 111. 183 The husband generally proves 
a very different man from the courtier. i 

8. Comd., as courtier-company ; courtier-like adj. 
and adv. 

1598 Fiorio, Corfegianesco, courtierlike. 162x Lapy M. 
Wrorn Urania 268 Courtier-like dainty Courtship. 1735 
Collect. Epigrams celvii. (Jod.), He courtier-like cry’d, 
prythee, get thee gone. 1858 Giapstonr Homer IIL. 303 
A spirit of courtierlike adulation. x878 Browninc ocds 
Croisic 42 The courtier-company, to whom he passed The 
paper. 

+Cowrtier2, Ods. Also courteer. [f. Court 
sb.2] The driver of the cart called a ‘court’. 

2630 JIS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., For breade 
and beere for the courtiers that brought in our bricke and 
tyles iijd. 1638 /did. For the courieer to drinke ijd. 

Cow rtieress, vonce-wd. [f. Courrier] +-xss.] 
A female courtier. 
+3834 act's Mag. ¥. 488 The hoop of a Windsor Cour- 
tieress. 

Cou'rtierism. [f.as prec. +-1sm.] The prac- 
tice or quality characteristic of a courtier. 

1834 New Adonthly Mag. XULI. 318 Perfect politeness 
without courticrism or sansculottism. 1857 CarLy.e Afisc. 
IV. 196 (D.) The perked-up courtierism. .of many here. 

Cowrtierly, a. * [f. as prec.+-ty1.] Having 
the personal characteristics of the courtier ; courtly. 

1880 L. Wattace Ben-Hur v. xi. 344 His courtierly ad- 
mirers, 188x Lapy Martin in Blackw, Mag. Jan. 69/2 
Her formal, courtierly father [Polonius]. 

Cou'rtiership. [f as prec. + -sHIp.] The 
practice or position of a courtier. 

zgs6_T. Hony tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer u. (1561) Liv, 
The Count.. entreated upon Courtyers ip so copiously. 
z6x1 G. H. Anti-Coton To Rdr. 2 Knowing better what 
belongs to points of Courtiership, then Schollership. 1879 
TP. Harz in N.Y. Nation XXXVI. a19/z Promotion 
was perhaps oftener due to adroit courtiership than be- 
stowed as the reward of desert. 

| Cowxiter » Obs. vare—'. [f. as prec. +-¥.] 
The manners of a courtier, or ?the body of courtiers 
collectively. 

@ 1637 B, Jonson Entertatnm., The Satyr, tn his garb he 
savours Little of the nicety In the sprucer courtiery. 

Courtilage, obs. form of CuRTILAGE. 

Cow'rtin. dal. Also courtain, -ing. [ad. med. 
L. cortina farm-court or close, dim. of med.L. cortés 
Courr.] 

1794 A. Lowz Agric. Berwichsh. 34 Courtings, where 
young or wintering cattle lie.,or courtings where young 
cattle are confined during the summer. 1809 R. Kerr 
Surv, Berwicksh. (1813) ut. § ii, 94 The offices, provincially 
called the stead, steading, or courtin, form three sides of a 
square or courtyard. Morton Cycl, Agric. Gloss. 
(&. D. S.), Courtain (North Eng.) yard for cattle. 1877 
E. Peacock W. W. Linc. Gloss, Courting, a court, an en« 

Courtin(e, -ing, obs. ff, Curtamy, 

Courting, v2. sb. [f. Count v.+-1sa 1] The 
action of the verb Courr, : 

+1. Residence at or frequenting of the court ; the 
practice of a courtier. Ods. 

1515 Barclay Zg/oges 1. (1570) B. it (2 All courting I defye, 
More clenness is kept within some hogges stye. 1556 T. 
Hony tr. Castiglione’s Courtyey (1361) 1. N ijb, To finde 
oute som what to saie for one nyghte of Courting. zg9r 
Srenssr If, Hubberd 784 For he is practiz'd well in policie, 
And thereto doth his Courting most applie. 

2. The paying of courteous attention, in order to 
win fayour or love; paying of addresses, wooing. 

z607 Hzywoop Fayre Afayde Wks. 1874 I, 18 A plague 
on this courting. 2649 Br. Hate Cases Conse. mt, iv. 259 A 
‘gainfull courting of so pleasing a mistresse. x6gg Sin E. 
Nicuotas in' MV. Pagers.(Camden) II. 350 There is danger 
by too inuch courting of enemyes to loose frinds. 

3. attrib. : eo aag ee . t 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ww. xvii. 259. Is it a drinking 
day, or a Coutting day, and_no day of Turnament? 1784 
J. Porrer Virt. Vi II. 123 Vows of constancy an 
adoration engage’some of our courting hours. 

. Courting, 27/. a. [f. as-prec.+-1NG2.] That 
courts, or pays court. ; Le aR 

1580 H. Girrorp Gilloflowers (1875) 154 Thou knowest 
among‘the courting crew, How little fayth is forced. rg91 
Srenser Ruins of Tinte 202 The courting masker louteth 
lowe. 1784 J. Porter Virt. Villagers II, 118 What are the 
joys of courting lovers to connubial happiness !. - 

Courtious(e, obs. f. Counrzous. 
> + Cowrtism. - wonce-wd, Obs. [f Court sb.1 
+-ism.] The ice or manner of the court. 

' x63 BrnLowes Theoph. x1. lix, 206 Thou..spend’st pre- 
tious dayes In dances, Banquets, Courtisms, Playes. 

“Courtlace, -lage, --las,'-lax, -ledge :. see 
Curt-, <.” : : 

‘ Court leet:- [See Lurr.] A, court of record 
held periodically in a_hundred, lordship, or. manor, 


well party were 


COURTLY. 


before the lord or bis steward, and attended by the 
residents of the district. 

It had jurisdiction over petty offences and the civil affairs 
of the district, and performed a number of administrative 
functions, The institution still survives, but its jurisdiction 
has practically passed to authorities of more recent creation. 

1988 Fraunce Lavfers Log. 1. xii. 53 Court Leete, 1598 
J. Krrcnin (¢2#/e), Jurisdictions; or, the Lawful Authority 
of Courts Leet ; Courts Baron, etc. 1604 Acts Fas. /,0. 3 TO 
keep Court Leets or Court Barons, for the true administra. 
tion of Tustice, and to the punishing and suppressing of 
offences, a@16s4 SELDEN Yad/e-t. (Arb.) 42 Court-Leet, 
where they have a power to make By-Laws, as they call 
them; as that a man shall put so many Cows, or Sheep in 
the Common. 1683 Evetyn Afen. (1837) 11. 198, I was at 
the court-leet of this manor [Deptford-le- Stroud}, my Lord 
Arlington his Majesty's High-Steward. 1760 C. JoHNsTon 
Chrysal (1822) 1.307 He is one of the grand jury of the 
court-leet. 1819 A/anor of Hitchin in Seebohin Fre Village 
Community (1883) App. 445 That in the Court Lect yearly 
holden after the Feast of St, Michael..the jurors for our 
Lord the King are accustomed to elect and present to the 
lord two constables and six headboroughs. .and likewise two 
ale conners, two leather searchers and sealers, and a bell- 
man. 1878 Dicsy Real Prop, i. (1876) 54 The court leet 
held either separately or in conjunction with the court baron 
had jurisdiction over crimes committed within the manor, 
and the court baron over civil suits arising within the same 
limits, 1879 Jevvertes Wild Life in S. C. 140 The Court 
Leet is still held, but partakes slightly of the nature of a 
harmless farce. 

transf, 1643 Mu.ton Divorce 11, xii, (1851) 93 That power 
the undiscerning Canonist hath improperly usurpt into his 
Court-leet. : 

Cowrtless,a. [f.Counr sd. +-nzss; insense 2 
app. f. after cosrt-ly.] 

1. Without a court. 

rsgo J. Metvitt Diary (1842) 287 If it salbe.. sic cour- 
teours to sett out our court, war it nocht better to be 
courtles ? ; . . 

+2. Wanting in courtliness, uncourtly. Ods. 

1609 B. Jonson Si/. Won. 1 iii, Alasse, lady, these an- 
swers by silent curt'sies, from you, are too courtlesse, and 
simple. I haue euer had my breeding in court. 

Courtlet (kdostlét), [fas prec.+-LEr.] A 
small or petty court. 

1842 De Quincey Pagan Oracles Wks. 1862 VII. 220 At 
red other court or courtlet_ whatsoever, except that of 
Ashantee. 1844 Tuackeray Lt. Trav. ii, These little man- 
sions.. have a courtlet before them, in which. .green plants 
--are growing. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Avadia 1. 136 

he. -hollow formalities of some coast or frontier courtlet. 

Cou'rtlike, court-like, a. [f. as pree. + 
-LIKE.] After the style or manner of the Court; 
courtly, elegant, polite. 

1sgz_in Huroet. 1576 Fresunc Panopl. Epist. 215 
Abandoning all courtlike statelynesse. — Contn, 
Holinshed UY. 1308/1 Of alk the bishops in the land he 
was accounted the courtlikest and the best courtier. 1605 
Canpen Rem. (2636) 28, I think that our English tongue is 
.-as Courtlike as the French. 1681: Otway Soldier's Fort, 
1, i, Very Court-like, civil quaint and new. 3857 Lytron 
E. Maltrav. ge Her wit was keen and courtdike. 1866 
Daily Tel. 3 Feb. 5/4 In the words of a fashionable and 
courtlike journal. 

Resembling a court ; see Counr sé.1 2. 

¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 314 (1810) 326 This ancient 
court-like house. .is seated near a navigable river. 

Courtliness (koeatlinés). [f. Courtiy + 
-NESS.] The quality of being courtly; courtly 
civility or ‘grace of mien’; courtly elegance of 
manners. 

1599-1623. Minsuzu Sf. Dict., Cortesanamente, courte: 
ous , With much courtlinesse or courtesie, 26gx Lp. Dicny 
To Sir K. Digty(J.), The slightest part that you excel in is 
courtliness, 1764 Hurp Uses For. Trav. vit. (R.), All the 
courtliness and gallantry you make me master of. x8or 
Sourney Zeté. (1856) I. 182 His general courtliness of con- 
duct, 1879 MceCartny Own Times II. xxi. 108 It was but 
the extravagance of courtliness which called his polished. . 
Speeches oratory. ; : 

Courtling (k6ortlin). [f Courr sd.1+-Line.] 
A frequenter of the Court, a courtier (obs.) ; a crea- 
ture of the Court ; a young or petty courtier. . 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 98/z, 

I must d myself unto you no profest courtling. 
Eart WESTNORELAND Ofia Sacra (1879) 77 God by reproof 
sends. .Proud Courtlings to th’ Riches of the fields. 808 
Edin, Rev. 1l. 293 Showered down upon this happy court- 
ling. .two pensions, two Irish titles, and a British peerage. 
1835 Ure Philos. Mant. 205 The courtiers about his person, 
and al! their dependent courtlings in the country. 

Court-lodge, a corruption of CURTILAGE. . 
‘Courtly (kooutli), a. [f. as prec. + LY 1] 

+1. Of, ‘pertaining. to, or connected with the 
Court... Obs. : - 

Caxton Curiall 3 The maner of the peple curyall or 
courtly. 1867 Norrotk Zed. in Strype Aus, Ref 1. 1, 536 
Than that I can write any thing of- courtly PS. 
3593 Suaxs. 2 Hen, VT, 1. 1.27 In Courtly company. . 1611 
Corvat Crudities 485 The Courtly Church, where the Prince 
and his family of the Court heareth divine Service. . 1643 
Prynnr Sov. Power Pari: ut. 62 And were his Majestie .. 
attended onely with his Ordinary Courtly Guard.. 2786 
Map. D’Arsiay Le#?, 10 July, I fear you will be so taken 
up with your courtly attendance, that. ied will have:no 
leisure. * 2882 SuortHouse }. Juglesant i. 105 The minion 
ofcourtly power. mes : . 

2. Of persons (or. their. manners): Having the 
manners or breeding befitting. the Court ; polished, 
refined; of a high-bred courtesy. ; 

e14so Crt. af Love 474 Be jolif, fressh, and fete, with 
thinges newe, Courtly with maner. ¢ 1460 J. reese Bh. 
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Nurtuye 679 Se pat ye liaue officers ‘bope courtly and con: 
nyngé. 31380 LyLy Lup/ues(Arb.) 367 Philautus, .courteous 
by nature, and courtly by countenance. 1633 Forp Love's 
Sacr.'. i, The-French' are’ passing courtly. 1647-8 Cor. 
TERELL Davila’s Hist, Fr. (1678) 9 Of a courtly behavour, 
rot Mav. D'Arstay Diary June, I could. but accede, 
though I fear with no very courtly grace. 1852 Miss Mir- 
rorp in L'Estrange Life II]. _xiti. 234 The most courtly 
gentleman that he has seen in Europe. 1874 Green Short 
Hist, viii. 520 His manners were genial, and even courtly. 

8. Of things: Having the state, elegance, or re- 
finement befitting a court; elegant, refined. 

1835 Stewart Crov, Scot. I. 397 The madynis come in 
mony courtlie ring. 1557 Tottedl's Afisc. (Arb.) 192 His 
youth, his sport, his pleasant chere, His courtly state and 
company, 1600 Suaks. 4, Y. Z. m1. ii. 72 You haue too 
Courtly a wit, for me. 1630 R. Fokuson's Kingd. & County, 
362 Many Courtly Barges, both for magnificent shewes and 
pleasure of the water. @1839 Praep Poems (1865) II. + 
Alas! the same caprices reign In courtly hall, or tente 
plain. 1850 Prescorr Perz 11. 279 The governor .. enter- 
tained them with a courtly hospitality. 

4. In bad sense : Characterized by the fait words 
or flattery of courtiers. 

1607 Suaxs. Tinton v. i. 28 To Promise, is most Courtly 
and fashionable. 1737 Pore Hor. Epist. ni. 215 In our 
own [days] (excuse some Courtly stains) No whiter page 
than Addison remains. 1768 H. Warroe Hist. Doubts 78 
Truth sometimes escapes from the most courtly pens. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. Il. t20 A large and respectable 
minority voted against the proposed words as too courtly. 
1867 Freeman Norzt. Cong. (1876) 1. App. 737 A more impu- 
dent case of courtly falsehood can hardly be found. 

‘b. Disposed to favour or be subservient to the 


Court. 

31848 Macautay Hist, Eng. 11. 213 That judgment James 
had notoriously obtained. . by dismissing scrupulous magis- 
trates, and by placing on the bench other magistrates more 
courtly. Jé7d. 225 Convicted bya jury, such as the courtly 
sheriffs of those times were in the habit of selecting. 187x 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 140 He was now essentially aristo. 
cratic and courtly in his predilection. 

Couwrtly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ux2,] In the 
manner or style of the Court; in courtly fashion. 

a1ggz GREENE Yames JV (1861) 194 Then will I deck 
thee princely, instruct thee courtly, and present thee to the 
queen as my gift. 1668 Drypen Zss. Dram. Poetry in Arb, 
Garner III. 512 They can produce nothing so Courtly writ 
..as Sir John Suckling. 1866 Kixestey Herew., vi. 122 
You speak so courtly and clerkly that I too am inclined to 
trust you, 


Cou'rt-man. A man of the Court, a courtier. 

¢€1386 CHaucer Jferch. T. 248, I haue now been a court 
man al my lyf. 1483 Cath. Angi. 79 A cowrteman, or a 
cowrtyoure, curio, anlicus, 1300-20 Dunbar Demin, 
Be I ane courtman or ane knycht, | 1862 H. Marryat Fear 
in Sweden 11. 325 The Danish king danced with all his 
court-men. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. Il. ut. 36 On every 
side His courtmen and good bonders sat. 


+Court-mantile. Oés. [f. OF. curt, coré, 
now court short (see CURT) + MANTLE.] One who 
wears a short cloak. (A surname given to 


Henry IT.) 

1367 Eulog. Hist, (1863) 111.v. cix, Henricum Curtmauntel 
cognominatum, qui postea regnavit in Anglia, 1636 James 
Lter Lane. (1845) 3 As ye squire So are they all, court- 
mantells in attire Of blewe. 1646 Buck Rich. L//, 1. 4 The 
French men called him, Henry du Court Manteau, or Court 
Mantle, because he wore a cloake shorter than the fashion 
was in those times, 1677 F. Sanprorp Genead. Hist. Eng. § 
This Henry (JI) called. .Court Mantle, because-he was the 
first that brought the fashion of short cloaks out of Anjou. 

Court-marshall: see Count sé.1 19. 

Court martial, sd. Pl. courts martial, 
sometimes incorr. court-martials. Forms: a. 
6-7 martiel@ court, marshal(s court; 8. 7-8 
court marshal(@, 7- court-martial, court 
martial. [Originally martial court: see MARTIAL. 
Th wet c, sometimes written marshall or marshalls, 
courte] oa Sp ee ea rs 

1, A;judicial court, consisting of military or naval 
officers, for the trial of military or naval offences, 
or the administration-of martial Jaw. ©. . , 

There are various kinds of courts martial, differing in 
power and function, as General, Garrisén, Regimental. ° 

a. 157t Hanmer Chyon, rel, (2633) 120 They enter into 
consultation and‘call a martiall court. - 26xz-Beaum. & Fi. 
Kut. By Pestle v. ii, As Iam a soldier’ and a gentleman, it 
craves.a martial-court. 1633 T. Starrorp Mac. Hib. vi. 
(z82z) 76 To try the delinquents by a Marshals Court. 1639 
(Feb. 14) in Rymer Madera XX. 367/1.We do give. .to you 
full power... to hold... one or more Military or Martial or 
Marshal Court or Courts. i fo tie 
Bi x632 in J: Szacome Hist, Ho, Stanley (1735) 135 If a 
judgment be given in one Court Martial, there is no appeal 
to any other Court Martial, . 1660 Hickerinctt, Fenaice 
(1661) .78, Leaving them to the Mercy of their Opponents 
Court-Marshalls, who'.presently doom 
death., 2722 SreeLe Sfcct. No. 497 Yr Without.waiting the 
Judgment of court-martials, 1814 WetitncTos-in Gurw. 
Desp. XII; 33 The formation of the General Court Martial 
for the trial of Lieut. General Sir John Murray, Bart. 1844 
Regul. .§ Ord. Army 230 The Mutiny Act restricts the 
award of Corporal Punishment by a General Court-Martial 
to 200 Lashes; by a District: or Garrison Court-Martial to 
1go Lashes, and by.a ‘Regimental. Court-Martial .to- 100 


Lashes. 1867 Freeman Vorut. Cong. (1876) 1, App. 757 Caut’s - 


courts martial really exercised ‘this kind of jurisdiction... 
_b.-Drumhead. court-martial; a court-martial 

summoned .round an upturned drum, for.surnmary. 

treatment ‘of offenders during military operations. 


- 1835 Cor. C. Suaw Let. in Mem. War Spain U1. 449, 1° 


'd them to be shot to . 
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had the thirteen ringleaders tried by a drum-head court- 
mattial., 1864 Sara in Daily Ted. 20 Apr., There is no more 
Jaw but that,of drumhead court-martial., 1880 M«eCartny 
Own Timés IV, 27 Taken to Morant Bay ..tried by a 
sort of drumhead court martial, and instantly hanged. . 

» Gath, 6 

7833 Ps LMERSTON in Bulwer Zi/e (870) JL. x. 149 Hardly 
any [Tories] voted with us on the court-martial clauses. 

+2. (See quot.) Ods. wernt 2s 

1632 J. Lee Survey Sweden 43 The next. .is the colledge 
of war, wherein are handled all Martiall or Military affaires, 
and is called the Court marshall or martiall. | -To this court 
belongs the Councell of War..and over this court presides 
the great Marshall of the kingdome. 

Court-marrtial, v. collog. 
To try by court martial. 

1859 Lane Wand. India 6: He would. -have been court- 
martialled and cashiered for the very first offence. 1865 
Daily Tel. 27 Nov. 5/6 He desired to court-martial General 
Lee and others. 1889 Téses 4 Apr. 5/1 ‘The possibility of 
his (Gen. Boulanger's) being arrested, court-martialled, and 
shot was also spoken of. 

+Cowrtnoll. Obs. Also -nol(e, -nold, 
-nowle, -nal. [f. Court + NoLt.] A contempt- 


uous or familiar name for a courtier. 

1968 T. Howeit Art, Amitie(N.), Though ich am not zo 
zeemlie chwot, As bene the courtnoles gay. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier (1871) 27 Now every lout must haue his son 
a courtnoll. 1g99 Peete Sir Clyom. Wks. (Rtldg.) 516/1 
What, you will not flout'an old man, you courtnold jack? 
¢1600 Day Begg. Bednuall Gr. ww. iii, 1 am to go amongst 
the Court-nowles ; you must needs let me have good store 
of money with me. © 1606 Warner Ad. Lng, xvi. ciii. (1612) 
40s Such bastard Courtnals serue but Turns, besibbing 
Coyns of brasse. 1658 Cuampertayne Love's Vict., Ich 
cant abide these courtnowles, 

+ Court of guard. Ols. (Also c. de guard.) 
[A perversion of Corrs DE GARDE. So Du. 4orée- 
gaard in sense 2.] 

1, = Corrs DE GARDE I. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1399) 22 Goe see a Centernel be 
plac ‘d, And bid the souldiers keepe a Court of gard. 1659 

. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 163 Who..killed ali the 
Court of Guard, and with small resistance, grew Masters 
of the place, 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War 1. 72 The out 
Courts of Guard make Rounds about the covered wayes. 
31703 Dastprer Voy. III. i. 32 A small Fort. .where is always 
a Court of Guard kept. . 

2, =CoRPs DE GARDE 2. 

xgox Suaks. 1 Hen, VI, 11. i. 4 Let-vs haue knowledge at 
the Court of Guard, 1647 77zas, Acc. Aberdeen in Scot. 
NV. & Q, (1891) Sept. 57 Eapence of constructing a Court de 
Guard in the links. 1648 Cromwet Zef. 15 Nov. (Carlyle! 
Until we have deal-boards to make courts-of-guard. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. WV. 60 A fine Barrack .. at 
the Entry [is] the Court de Guard, 18x0 Scorr Lady of L.v1. 
vi, Bertram.. Was entering now the Court of Guard, 

Courtois, -oys(e, obs. ff. Courrxous. 

Court-pie, -py, vars. of Counrery, Ods. 

Court-plaster. [So called from its being 
used for the black patches formerly worn on the 
face by ladies at Court.] Sticking-plaster made 
of silk (black, flesh-coloured, or white) coated with 
isinglass, used for covering superficial cuts and 
wounds, 

1772 Graves Spir. Quix. x. xxiv, Some gold beaters’ skin 
and court plaister. 1846 Linotey Ver. Kingd. 593 Benzoin 
is used in the preparation of..Court Plaister. 189 Queen 
14 Nov. 805/2 Scissors, bodkins, and court plaister. 

4+ Cowrtress. Obs. vare—', = CoUunrIERESS. 
A female courtier. * : 

arsgz Greene Afise. Poems Wks. (Rtldg.) 316/1, None of 
account but stout : if plain, stale slut, not a courtress. 

+Couwrtrie. dial. Obs. = Countimry, body of 
courtiers. a2 4d 

2ax700 Ballad, ‘Outlaw Durray’ iv. (Bord. Minstr.), 
There was an Outlaw in Ettrick Forest Counted” him 
nought, nor wv his courtrie gay. & 
;Court roll, Law. .The roll or record kept 
in connexion ‘with a manorial court, containing 
especially entries as to ‘the rents and holdings, 
deaths, alienations, and successions of the custom- 
ary tenants or copyholders, a copy of which, con- 
stitutes the tenant's title to his holding. ps 


[f& prec.] érans. 


1461 & Pastox Lett. No. 408 IL. 36 The bille that Sir 
Miles Stapilton hath of the -corte rolles of Gemyngham, 
1523 Firzyern...Surv. 12 b, Tenauntes by copye of courte 
role. 3628 Coxe On Litt. 60a, These tenants are called 
tenants by. Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no‘other 
euidence concerning their’ tenements, but oncly the. Copies 
of Cotirt Rolles, 2767 Buackstone Comm. Il. 747 An” 
estate held by copy-of court roll; or,as we usually call it, a. 
copyhold estate. 3817 W. Senwyn Law Nis Prius (ed. 4) | 
IL. 1015 The legal estate appearing on the Court Rolls to be 
in the trustees. . OE Cy Ny 
- oD. transf. and fig. Obs. — 6 oe ee ot 

zgsg T. Witson Ritc?, (1580) 128,You:have heard _a whole 
Courte rolle of ribaudrie. 1673 A. Warner Lees Lackr. 5 
They are God's Records or Register, Heavens Court-Rouls. 
16 Pie Stafordsh. (x686) 438 All the Musicians being ' 


over by a Court-roll. weet Ns : : 
Hence + Court-roller, one, who: keeps-a .court- 
roll (or ? error for ConTROLLER). peer 


61460, Towneley Afyst. 310, Tovas your chefe tollare And 
sithen courte rollar;, =>, - PL Use a Ie 
-Cowrt-room.: -A,roém or, chamber in which 
a court is regularly held. ~ nie oe 
+1766 Extick London 1V. 324 In.the court-room are several 
fine pictures: 31870 Emernson Soc. § Solit. i. 14 Tis in the 
court-room you must read law, o-‘ . - ie eget rite fae 


‘had more deli, 


- 1, fig. The action of courting, soliciting; 


COURTWARDS. 


“Courtsey, obs. f Currér..- "7 0. 
_ Courtship (ko~st,fip). [f.-Courrsd.14-suip.] 
1. Behaviour or action.. befitting. a ‘Court ‘or 
courtier; courtliness of manners. Ols.- . °° : 
1588 Suaxs. L. L, L.v. ii, 363 Trim gallants, full of Court- 
ship and of state.. 1601 Weever Mfirr. Mart. Avjb, For 
valour, wit, and court-ship, few came nie me. °1629-97 
Fetruam Resolves 1. xcv.148 A man may look in‘vain for 
Courtship in a Plowman ; or Learning in.a Mechanic: 2673 
[R-.Leicu] 77axsp. Reh. 79 How one of his private condi- 
tion and breeding could arrive to this degree of court-ship. 
-}b._ Courteous behaviour ; courtesy. Obs. : 
a@x640 Massincer Very Wontar. i, Grant this, Which a 


mere stranger, in the way of courtship, Might challenge! : 


from you. x665 J.‘ Wena‘ Stone-Heng (1725) 113 This 
Doctor might have had so‘much Courtship, or common 
Civility at least. 1719 D’Unrey Pills IV. 25 His Honour 
.-in Courtship exceeding, Return’d a smart jpeech. 

+e. with pf. Obs. ; ; 

163 May tr. Barclay's Mirr, Mindes 1. 211 Besides other 
elegancies and courtships which the customes of the age 
doe teach them. 2635 Theophania ‘ila was so Unac- 
customed to such Courtships, that he knew not what reply 
to make to his civil expressions. Pie 

+2. The state befitting a court or courtier. Ods. 

192 SHaks. Rom, & Ful. ut. iii. 34-More Validitie. .more 
Courtship. 1630 R. Yohnson's Kingd. & Comurw. 362 He 
liveth in better fashion of Courtship, than the other Princes, 

+3. Office or position at court; position as a 
courtier, courtiership. Ods, 5 

21635 Naunton Fraem, Reg.(Arb.) 29 We take him now 
as he was admitted into the Court, and the Queens favour, 
..Hitherto I have only touched him in his Courtship; I 
conclude him in his Jance. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 
IV. 62 I never had any office, nor any of my relations. 
haye no courtship, 


+4. Practice of the arts of a courtier; court-. 


craft ; diplomacy, flattery, etc. Obs. 
[xg92 Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 12.2, The Frenchman. .is 
whollie compact of deceiuable courtship.] 1625 in Rushw. 


Hist, Coll. {x659) I. 219 Courtship, Flattery and Pretence 
become not Kings Counsellors. 31655 Futter Ch.. Hist. 


vit. 1.§ 6. 1664 H. More ALyst. Jnig. 320 What-ever others 
out of fear or Courtship might call them. a 1734 Nortit 
Lives (1826) 111. 362 Who will think of rising by any means 
but courtship or corruption? 7 
+5. The paying of court or courteous attentions; 
esp. the paying of ceremonial or complimentary 


acts of courtesy: ¢o (a dignitary). Ods. 

xg93 Suaxs. Rich, 7,1. iv. 24 Heere Bagot and Greene 
Obseru’d his Courtship to thecommon people, . What reuer- 
ence he did throw away on slaues, 1638 Forp Fancies 
Ded., A practice of courtship to greatness, 1641 Mitton 
Reform. i. (1851) 58 The Magistrate..is to bee honour’d 
with a more elaborate and personal! Courtship.. 1729 
Swirt To Dr. Delany, Who paid his courtship with the 
croud As far as modest pride allow'd. . 


+b. with @ and g/, Obs. 

ex6rr Cuarman Ziad xv. 86 She all their courtships 
overpast with solemn negligence, 1677 Barrow Seri. 
Wks. 1716 I, 8 He..cannot imagine God: .pleased with.. 
superficial. courtships of ceremonious address. . 

6. The action or process of paying court to 
woman with a view to mairiagé ; courting, wooing. 

1896 Suans. Aferch. Vou. viii. 44 Be aneif and imploy 
your chiefest thoughts To courtship,-and such faire ostents of 
Tous, 1676 D'Urrer Afad. Fickle w.i, Follow me, and I'll 
place feb where-you shall, unseen, hear all their.Courtship. 
2682 Luttrete Brief Rel, (1857) I. 236. Pretending court- 
ship, as is said, to the lady Ann. xgxx Appison Sect. No. 
261 #3 The pleasantest Part of Man's Life is generally that 
which passes in Courtship, ‘1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xiv, 
A newly-married couple who had visited Mr, and, Mrs. 
Kenwigs in their courtship.  18674Freeman Worm, Cong. 
(1876) 1. v. 304 A like piece of vigorous courtship is recorded 
of one of Athelred’s descendants. 
“ with'a and AZ. :— 1713 STEEL: Englishut. No. 9, 7, The 
Conversation of a Courtship is more pleasing than ordinary 
‘Discourse. /od. The comparative advantages of long and 
short courtships. ae Coe a 

db. transf. of animals and pee ak 

1774 GoLosm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VI. 26 Every meadow and 
marsh resounds with their [birds’] different calls, to courtshi 
or to food. * 27, Cranse Par. Reg. 1. 614 Not Darwin's self 


t to sing OF floral courtship, in th! awaken’d 
spring. 71874 SULLY Sens, & Intuit. 7 Deep sexual emotion 
built up during the courtships of unnumbered species. . 
ef eae 
. 1638 Cowtry Davideis 1. 60-Why does that twining plant 
the Oak embrace? ‘The Oak for courtship most of;all unfit 
1856 _Grinpon Life v. (1875) 51 The plainest’ face improves 
-under the courtship of the summer breezes.) .2 1 3. * + 
r cn- 
ticing ; .endesvour to- wii over orgain. 7: ¢ 
3727 De Fou Syst. Magic 1. iti..(1840) 86: The ‘first attack 
the Devil made. upon, our Mother, Eve we have-had fully 
described... Mr. Milton has given us the particulars as dis- 
tinctly. .asifhe had. .heard the courtship,and how cunningly 
the Devil managed. x8x6 .Brron Siege, Cor. xiii, ,In vain 
from side to side he throws His form, in courtship of repose. 
‘3824 MWestui, Rev. 1. 454. Wallachia and Turkish Moldavia 
are open to Austrian courtship. Ste a achtin alc ee 
-+Cow'ztshipment,. .«voce-we.. [f. .prec. + 
-MENT.] - =CouRTSHIP 40 7) 7 : 
"3649 Lovenace Pociis:162 Swaines more’ innocent That 
kenne not guile’ or courtshipment.  -- “ o 
: Courtsie, -sy, obs. ff. CuRTSY. |. a 
Courttire, obs:-f CounTIER.,..° = 
Cowrtwards, adv. [See -warps.] -In the 
direction’ of the court. ©." - sR ae 
ex8go L, “Hunt Awtobiog. xxv. (1860) 399 These opinions 
of mine..had [not] been intimated even courtwards." * * .~ 


COURT-YARD. 


+ Courty. Given in: Nares as a sepaiate word ; 
but in quots, app: a misprint of Courrier. 

1616 Surec. S&- Marxn. Country Farme 583: Courtics, 
Chanons, Moikes, and -Schollers of Colledges. «1634 
Cuapman Revenge Honour (N.), I declare to you.. 
why men are melancholy. First, for yotir courties. 1659 
Cuamsertayne Pharonnida (N.), A subtile way, To the 
observant courties to betray Their serious folly. c 

Courtyar, -yer, -your, obs..ff. CouRTIER. 
Sowrt-yard, courtyard. ; An open area 
surrounded. by. walls, or buildings within the. pre- 
cincts of a large house, castle, homestead, etc. 

1ssz Hutorr, Courte yarde, Alatea. 1625,K, Lone tr. 
Barelay's Argenis 1.ix. 22 One of the maides passing thorow 
the Court-yard, returns with report of ‘Poliarchus death. 
19779 ‘Mav, D’Arstay Diary 12 Oct., Two immense gates 
and two court-yards precede the entrance into the dwelling 


Part of the house. 189-10 Corerince Friend (186s) 56 
Within the high ‘walls and in the narrow court-yard of a 
Trotiore He knew vii. (1878) 36 Windows 


rison, x8 
Poking out behind into a gloomy courtyard. 
,Couryng; obs. f, Covermne. 

Courtyn(e, -tyse; obs. ff. Curtain, Courrssy. 

|| Couscous, couscoussow (ku'skus, -kzesze). 
Also 7 cusous, 9 kus-kus, kous-kous; 7 cus- 
Gusu, cooscooscos, 8 cuscussu, -cosoo, -casow, 
9 coos-, coussoosoo, couscousou, kouskoussou. 
[a. FF. cozescous (also improp. cozescozt, cozscotssott), 


a, Arab.' hushus, £. kaskasa to 
pound or-bruise small.] An African dish made of 
flour granulated,’ and cooked by steaming over 
the vapour of meat or broth. 

-x600 Pory tr. Leo's Arica 142 In winter they (of Fez} haue 
sodden flesh, together with a kinde of meate called Cuscusu. 
1695 Morreux St, Olon's Morocco 87 Their standing Dish 
is some Cooscoosoos, a Paste made with fine Flower, which 
-shas been boil’d with some young Pidgeons, Fowls, or 
Mutton. 1783 ‘Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Cuscasow, the name 
of a Moorish dish eaten in Egypt. 1759 tr. Af. Adanson's 
Voy, Senegal 55 They sat cross-legged .. round a large 
wooden bowl fan of couscous; which is a thick: grained 

ip, made of two sorts of millet. ¢2790 Wittrock Voy. 112 

ringing us a dish..called cuscosoo. It is made of flour, 
Wet..after which they rub it between their hands, till it 
forms itself... like barley-corns .. Underneath it they stew a 
fowl, mutton, or beef, with onions..the steam of which 
gis a nice relish to the small particles above. 1849 W. S. 

avo Kaloolak (1850) w A large bowl of cooscoosoo. 
1874 F. W.Pavy Treat. Food (1875) 243 The Kous-kous, 
Couscous, or Couscousou, of the Arabs, which forms a 
national food in Algeria, - 

‘T See also Cusous, 

|| Couscous ? (ku'skus). [Fr. spelling of a 
native Moluccas’ word, in Du. spelling Zoeskoes.] 
A marsupial quadruped, the Spotted Phalanger of 
the Moluccas (Cuscus maculatus). 

3839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 460 Cuscus maculatus .. named 
Coescoes atthe Moluccas..At Wagiou. .the natives call it 
Scham-schant, 1880 Libr. Univ. Kugwl, WV. 4x1 Cous- 
Gos, oe Spotted .Phalanger, a marsupial animal [in Spice 

Slands], ‘ é "¢ ’ ‘ . soe 

+Couse, cousse, v. Obs. and dial. In 4 
kowse. ([perh. related to F. causer, or to Ger. 
Rosen: cf.Cozz. The identity of the.x4th c. Zowse 
with the:mod., Cornwall word is only conjectural.] 
.. a, To say. Obs. b. To chat, gossip. dial. 

a1400'Cou. Afyst. 90 He muste heré brynge, I herde hym 
kowse [rises spouse, house], -Into the, tempyl a spowse to 
wedde. 3880 JY. Cornwall Gloss., Coussy, to chat, to gossip; 
to loiter on an errand. ‘She's allus coussing.’ 

Hence Gouse sh, 5° ). 1) ; 
“1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., Cotisse, a. chat, a gossip. ‘We 
had a bra’ comfor’ble cousse.’ , °° i 

Co-use’: see Co- ref. 3.0. | a 85 

Cousen, -age, obs. ff. Cousin, CozEN, -AGE. 

: Couseranite (k7-zérinoit), 172, Also couz-. 
[N: amed '¢ 1823 from Cosserans, old name of dept. 
“Ariége, France.] A variety of dipyre. 

; 2823 Puitiirs A221. (ed; 3) 203 Couzeranite .. occurring in 
réctangular prisms. . x868 Dana M722, 326 Couseranite. 

, Coushot, obs, f.Cusaar, 

,Cousignace, -e8, bad forms of Cousinsss. 

Cousin (kvz'n); sb. Forms: 36 cosine, 
-yn(e, 3-7, cosin, @ kosin, -yn, cozyn, cossen, 
pl.‘kosnis, fosignis), 4°55 cusin, -yn, -ing, -yng, 
4-6. cosyng, cousyn, -ing, -yng, 4-7 cosen (5 
kosen, kussin, cosinne, -ynne), 5-6 cossin(e, 
coosen, -In, -yu, coussin, 6-7 cousen, couzen, 

(7 cozen, -in, cuzen), 6~ cousin, [8 F. covsiz, 
in OF. ‘also czsiz,'cosin=Pr. *cosin, *cozin, Cat. 
cost,;It., cegino, Rumansch cusrin, cusdrin :—L. 
consobrinus cousin ‘by. the:mother’s side.” Med.L: 
forms were cossofrznus and costius (St. Gall; Vocab. 
yth’c.); In medizeval use, the.ivord.seems ‘to have 

een often taken to represent L. consanguitieus : 
seeT b; 9. Sys Sees F i 


fl, ACcollateral” relative. more, distant jthan.-a 


Bees 2578 Men tolde, be bischop was is em. .Pe beschop..” 


seide ; ‘Wolkome, leue cosin !’ ..¢330 R: Brunne Chron, 


1097 


(x810) 189 pi sister sonne am I, hou eam & I cosyn. 1340 
Ayenb. 89 [Jesus} ansuerede, ‘huo ys my moder, and huo 
byep myne cosynes?’ 1382 Wycurr Dex. xiii, 29 She came 
with fadir, and: modir, and sonnys, and alle hir cosyns 
[1388 alle ‘eynesmen). e1440 Gesta Rom. Ixi. 26x (Harl, 
MS.) A! lorde god..have mercy of my swete sone, hus 
Lay Sora tae 9 he may be clene of his synnys, 
1483 uge. 97 Cosyn, coguatus. 31483 Caxton 
Caio Aiv, There be thre manere of cosyns. Tie fyrst is 
spiritucl as ben godfaders and godmoders. 1526 TINDALE 
Kom, xvi. 7 Salute Andronicus, and Junia my cosyns [x6r1 
Kinsmen]. x574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 23b, St parentes 
inter se lamentantur, which is as muche to saye that yf the 
cosins of such a chylde fe cause to make lamentacion. 
1599 Suaxs. Afach Ado. ii. 2 How now brother, where is 
my cosen your son? 3668 Mrs. Everyn 70 her brother-in- 
faw in Evelyn's Ment. (1857) IV. 13 Though your eye be 
continually over my cousin your son. 1748 RIcHARDSON 
Clarissa 1. vi. 36 ‘ in Harlowe’ said my aunt Hervey, 
“allow me to say,’ etc. 

+b. In legal language formerly often applied 
to the next of kin, or the person to whom one is 
next of kin, including direct ancestors and de- 
scendants more remote than parents and children. 
(Here taken as = L. cousanguineus.) 

Paxqgoo Arthur 215 [The ‘Emperor’ Lucius to Arthur) 
Oure cosyn Iulius cesar Somme tyme conquered par. 1491 
Act 7 Fen, VIT, «15 § 5 Anne his Wyf, in hir right as 
cosyn and heire unto the seid Thomas Lord Dispenser that 
is to sey, Donghter to Isabell doughter to the same Thomas. 
1495 dct 11 Hen. VIT, c. 63 § 4 Any of the premysses, that 
- .reverte from any Auncestour or Cosyn of the seid Fraunces, 
1503 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 35 § 1 Robert Brews Squyer Cosyn 
and heire unto Sir Gilbert Debenham .. that is to say, sone 
of Elizabeth Brews Sister to the seid Sir Gilbert. 2874 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 2a, Everye one that is his next cosyn 
collaterall of the whole bloude. 1623 Sir H. Fincn Laz 
(1636) 267 After the death of his great great grandfather or 
grandmother, or any other terall in, as the great 
great grandfathers brother, 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. viii. 
§ 506 One P.D and A his wife enter into the same land 


= in the right of A his wife as coosen and heire to the 
jonor. 

ce. Applied to people of kindred races or nations 
(¢.g. British and Americans). 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville Il. 252 He had received 
such, accounts from the Upper Nez Percds of their 
cousins, the Lower Nez Percés, x860 Jearrreson Bh, about 
Doctors 11.158 The example. .was not lost upon the phy 
sicians of our ican cousins, 1892 7ivzes (Weekly Ed.) 
12 Aug. 7 ‘The toast of ‘Our American Cousins’ was pro- 
y Mr. Harry Furniss. 

2. spec. The son or oar jae of (one’s) uncle or 
aunt: =ovw, erst, or frdl cousin, COUSIN GERMAN, 
(The strict modern ee) ‘ 

cxzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 36: Huy weren ore louerdes 
cosines. ¢1380 Wyciir Sern. Whs. 1. 86 Joon Evan- 
gelist .. Crist was his cosyn, and Cristis m 
aunte. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 9. Coosyn or emys sone, 
cognatus. %530 Patscr. 209/1 sosyn, brothers children, 
cousin pa 1s93 Suaxs, Rich, Ti, 1, iv, z-10 Cosene 
Aumerle, How far brought you high Herford on his way? 
What said our Cosin when you parted with him? did. iv. 
i, 18: Giue me the Crown. Here Cousin, seize y° Crown: 
Here Cousin, on this side my Hand, on that side thine. 
xg98 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hien. um. i. 1, I am this 
gentleman's own cousin, sir; his father is mine uncle, sir. 
x6g8-60 Stantey Azs¢, Philos. ILE. u. 120 The children of 
uncles, or of cosens. 284: Lane Arad. Nes. I. 62 A Cousin 
is often chosen as 4 wife, on account of the tie of blood. 
2875 Jowztr Plate (ed. 2) I. 10 He is my cousin, and the 
son 0} wy uncle Glaucon. : . 

b. Cottst-tn-law: a cousin’s wife or husband. 
[after brother-in-law, etc.] 

1874 L. Totremacne in Fortin. Rev. Feb. 242 The rich 
cousin-in-law [in ‘Locksley x8g90 Duxcxtey Zd. 
Melbourne 78 The lady suggested was Lady Caroline’s 
cousin-in-law, - 

‘3, First, second ‘cousin, etc.: expressing the re- 
lationship of persons descended the same number 
of steps in distinct lines from a common ancestor. 

Thus:the children of brothers or sisters are erst cousins to 
each other} the children of first cousins are second cousins 
to each other; andsoon. The term second cousin is also 
loosely applied to the sort or daughter of a first cousin, more 
exactly called a (jirst) cousin once removed. 

2660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudit. (1671) 242, I never knew 
the marriage of. second cosens forbidden, but by them who 
— the ee time fe pee the, marria e of the aia tris 

erry ollery Th. (10697, 10 us CO} ul neth all his 
pleasure To th’ arms of hie first Couzen. , 1688 Mice 

Fr.- Dict. sv. Cousin, A second Cousin, a Cousin once 
removed, Cousin issue de germain. 1912 STEELE, Sect. 
No. 496 ® 3 No man swung any-woman who was not second 
cousin at farthest. x72 W, Stewart in Scots AZag. (1753) 
Sépt. fs The deponent is first cousin to ‘the pannel. 
18: Hh ARTINEAU Farrers iii. 43 Morgan believed herself 
to be the fiftieth cousin of the family. 1883 L, OLirHanr 
Altiora Peto I,'27 Full second cousin of, ete. “- | - 

4, jig. A person or thing having affinity ofnature 
to- another. + 7 have zo cotust#: to, have no 
fellow or equal (obs.).: - itl 

1386 (see 9]. eA cc cdpamat ig eal Lawes. 271 Now wyll I 
proue ye a lyar-Next cosyne to a friar. 1342 Upatt Evasm: 
Afpoph,220b, If he had had the.feacte to hold and kepe 
an empire, as well.as‘he’could achiue and winne.it, he 
had: had_no cousin. 1586 CoGan Haven Health 279 

x607 TorsELL 


ir was his 


Other diseases ncere Cosins to the c, 

Four-f, Beasts (2673) 300° The ‘evill:habit of the body 
is next cousen‘to-the dropsie,- 1629 Cuarman Frvenad 
¥ 393 Glad to take An eel, near cousin’ to 2 hideous snake. 
z 

oft he-parasite and flatterer. 1883 G. Luoyp+ 

I. 23-Hawthorn-Hall was: not: first’ cousin ‘to ‘Fhe 
having nothing of the villa about it. eee 


Plato (ed.2) LV. 380 The Sophist is the’consin 
OWETT. 'o (ed. 2) 380 The Sophi bg tow 
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COUSIN. 


5. As a term of intimacy, friendship, or famili- 
arity. 

. & Used by a sovereign in addressing or formally 
naming another sovercign, or a nobleman of the 
same country. 

In Hop landl applied in royal writs and commissions to 
earls and peers of higher rank, (See quotation 176s, andcf. . 
¢1460 Fortuscur sldsol. § Lint. Alon, x. 134 And by dis- 
cente per is not like to ffalle gretter heritage to any man 
than to pe kyng. For to hym bith cosens be most, and 
grettest lordes off the reaume.) 

14x8 Hen. V in Ellis Ordg. Led¢. 1. i. 1. 1 With my cosin of 
Northumberlond and my cosin of Westmerlond. 1477 Epw. 
IV ibid, ix. 16 Where as our brother and cousin the King 
of Scotts desireth a marriage to be had, etc. 1513 Jas. 1V 
to Hen. VILL ibid. xxvii. 78 ‘Lo the richt excellennt, richt 
hie, and michty Prince oure Derrest Brothir and Cousing 
the King of Ingland. 7593 Suaks. 2 Hen. V7, w. viii. 34 
Cousin of Exeter, what thinkes your Lordship? x60x — 
Alls Well. ii. 5 A certaintie vouch'd from our Cosin Austria. 
Loid.w.i. 7. 3673 Cuas. Win Essex Papers (Camden) I. 
112 sight Trusty and Right Welbeloved Cousin & Coun- 
sellor, Wee greet you well. 1765 Brackstone Cowen. I. 
386 In all writs, and commissions. .the king, when he men- 
tions any vecr of the degree of an earl, always stiles him 
‘trusty and well beloved cousin": an appellation as antient 
as the reign of Henry 1V; who being either by his wife, 
his mother, or his sisters actually related or allied to every 
earl in the kingdom, artfully. -acknowledged that connexion 
in all his letters. 1843 Prescorr JZexrico (1850) I. 126 The 
title. .of Arima, or ‘cousin’, by which a grandee of Spain is 
saluted by his sovereign. 850 2. Commission Gt. Exhib. 
in Lond. Gas. 4 Jan., Victoria, by the grace of God..to.. 
Our right trusty and right entirely-beloved Cousin and 
Commie. Walter Francis Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 

ury. 

b. As a friendly or familiar term of address or 
designation. Now esf.in Cornwall; hence Cousin 
Jan, Cousin Jacky, nicknames for a Cornishman. 
©1430 Lyn. Sochas 1.1. (1544) 1 Our fader Adam .. sayde 
‘Cosine Bochas’. 1859 W. B. Forrar (éz¢/e), Cousin Jan’s 
Courtship and Marriage. 1880 HW. Cornwall Gloss., Cousin, 
a familiar epithet. All Cornish gentlemen are coxséss, 
Cousin Yau, a Cornishman. — £. Cornw. Words 71 ‘Vo 
imitate the talk of Cousin Jacky from Redruth or St, Just. 

+6. cant, A strumpet, trull. Obs. (Cf, Aunt 3.) 
So Cousin Betty; also, a half-wit. 

arjoo B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, One of my Cosens, a 
Wench. 1708 Morrnux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Cousins, 
Cullies, Stallions and Belli-bumpers. 1749 Goapsy Bamp- 
Sylde A. Carew xy, One of the sisters of that order of 
mendicants commonly called Cousin Betties. /bid. xix, A 

ay bachelor, who .. was a great admirer of that order of 
female ‘Travellers called Cousin Betties. 1847-78 Hatui- 
WELL s.v., Cousin Betty, or Cousin Tom, a bedlamite 
beggar; now applied toa mad woman or man. 1863 Mrs. 
Gasket Sylvia's Lov. xiv. (D.), [No one] can say Foster's 
wronged him of a penny, or gave short measure to a child 
ora Cousin Betty. : . os 

7. Phrases. Zo call cousins: to claim kinship 
heal see CALL v% 17b. Similarly Zo call the 

ving one's cousin, etc. (mostly with negative). 
+ Ady dirty cousin, or my cousin the weaver: 
formerly used as 2 contemptuous form of address. 
Cousin kiss-them-all: a colloquialism for ‘ wheed- 
ler’ (Suffolk). 

5 yw ie ae M. 102 4. Hayden gent; Heo 
mihte cusse yng for cosyn 3if heo schulde. 1623, etc. 
[see Catt 2. 17d). A 1706 Swirr Pol, Con. ii (D.), A kiss! 
marry come up my dirty cousin, 1749 Frecpinc Tom 
Jones w. xiv. (D)., Marry come up ! I assure you, my dirty 
cousin, thof his skin be so white. .I am a Christian as well 
as he. x793 L. Wiertams Children's Friend 1. 175 He 
talks and acts as if the King were his cousin, and he has 
not a farthing all the while. 1836 Marrvar Tiree Cutters 
ii, I only wish I had..I wouldn't call the king my Cousin. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 9 June 4/4 A person who apparently 
calls cousins with some of the ‘best’ people in England. 

+8. Zo make a cousin of: tto beguile, deceive 
mislead, impose upon, gull, hoax. Ods. : 

{App. connected with CozeEn v., either as the phrase from 
which that vb. arose, or asa play upon the two words, For 
the latter, cf. also fo prove a cousin to in quot. 1600.) __ 

1s80 Lyiy uphues (Arb.) 235 Cassander .. determined 
with him selfe to makea Cosinne of his young Neuew [app. 
by keeping him in the dark as to facts] untill he had 
bought witte with the price of his woe. 1600 Rowzanps 
Let. Humours Blood vii. 83 And while his eares with 
Brothers tearmes he feedes He prooueth but a Coosen in 
his deedes. x655 Futter /és¢, ‘auth, (1840) 117 The said 
Sir Henry Savill..at an Oxford Act..in mere merriment, 
(to try whether he could make cousens of his aunt’s chil- 
dren therein,) devised the story, far from any. .mischievous 
intent to deceive posterity, but only for present delight, 

9. In its use prédicatively, as in 40° de coztsi2 Lo, 
and in apposition, as in coztsin. brates (cf. brother 
meit), the word sometimes approaches the character 
of an adj.= kindred, akin, related: (Cf. L. consan+ 
guineus.) suet tay hats eck uae a sie a. 
* 63386 Cuaucer Prof. 742 The wordes moote be’cosyn td 
the dede. rg28° Ld, Berners*Froiss: ut.’ xci. (lxxxvii.] 277 
That ‘ye.shal be frendes.and cosyn 'to,the. kynge, as by 
reason ye ought to be, zsgo Srenser.'Q. ut. iv. 12 Her 
‘former sorrow. into suddein wrath (Bath coosen passions of 
distroubled spright), Converting,’ 606 Syivester Du Bar-, 
Zas U, iil. 1v. x38 All the Campe with head-les dead is sowne, 
Cut-off by Cozen-swords, kill'd by theirown, 1852 H: Rocers 
Ess, I, vii. 407A. family resemblance to his cousin brutes, . 

Cow'sin, ,v..Ods., raze. ‘[f. “piet." sb.: ch to 
father -ivans, Té call cousin, claim kinship with: 

21658 Creveranp Publ, Faith 52 The Publick Faith? 
Why ‘tis a word of kin, A Nephew that dares Cousin any 


rom faa. S ooh Mak Soe. 


COUSINAGE. 


Cousin, -age, obs, ff. CozEN, -AGE. - - 

+Cousinage (kz'z'nédz). O4s. Forms: 4 cu- 
synage, 4-5 cosynage, 4-5 (y) cosin-, 6 cosen-, 
cousen-, -yn-, (coossin-, cozinn-), 7 cousinage, 
cozenage. [a. F. cousinage (13th c.): see -AGE.} 

1. The’ condition of being ‘cousins’; kinship, 
consanguinity. 

1375 Barnour Bruce v. 135 A lady .. That wes till him in 
neir degre Of cosynage. ¢1400 AZol, Loll, 79 If pat a man 
wed in to wif..a cosyn of his. .after bis cosynage 1s knowen 
to him. ¢3430 Lype, Alix, Poents (Percy Soc.) 36 Be wel 
ware of feyned cosynage. 1872 Caspion Hist. /red. u. vii. 
(1633) 98 Clayming cousinage to diverse noble houses. 
1579 Fue Heskins Parl, x2 By which mariages cousenage 
might easily. .growe betweene the two tribes. 

. Law. Writ of cosinage: see quots. (Cf. 
AILEL, BESAIEL. ) 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VITT, c.2 § 2 Any Assise of Mort aun- 
cestor, Cossnage, Alyce. xg98 Kircuin Courts Leet (1675) 

24 Where he had view before ina Writ of Cozenage. 1628 

‘oKE On Litt. 1570, If there be a Challenge for Cosinage, 
he that taketh the Challenge must shew how the Juror is 
Cousin. 1641 Termes de la Ley gob, Cosinage .. lyeth 
where my great Grandfather, my Grand-fathers Grand- 
father, or other Cosin dyeth seised in fee-simple, and a 
stranger abateth, viz, entreth into the lands, then I shall 
have against him this writ. 186g NiciuoLs Brztton II. 6x 
Nor can the grandson..proceed by writ of Cosinage in the 
lifetime of the daughter. 

@. transf, and ig. . 

1398 TrevisA Barth, De P. R. xm. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), 
Betwene fische and water is nygnesse of cosinage. ¢ 1450 
Myre 168 The cosynage of folowynge [=Baptism] teche. 
1587 N. T. (Genev.) Lake vill, 21 note, The spiritual cousin- 
age is to be preferred to the carnal and natural. 1565 
qe Repl. Harding (1611) 133 The Punicall tongue, ac- 

nowledging a likenesse and cosenage, as it were to be 
betweene that and the Hebrew tongue. ; 

2. concr. Kinsfolk collectively ; family, kindred. 

1340 Hampo.e Psalter ixxiii. 9 (Ixxiv. 8] Pe cosynage of 

seyde in paire hert. .be cusynage of pa is ages ar of 
alldampnabil men. _1382 Wycuir Gex. xii. 3 Alle cosynages 
oftheerthe. ¢1470 Haroinc Chron. Proem viii, Geue them 
in possessyon amonge the cosynage. 1577 Sir T. Spurn 
Commi. Eng. 1. xii. (1609) 16 Care to maintaine still this 
their cousinage and common family. 

Cousiness (kz z’nés). Fonns: 4 cosyness, 
5-6 Sc. cousignes, -nace, 6 Sc. cosingnace, 
enais, 9 cousiness, [f. Cousin+-Ess. Used in 
ME.; frequent in 16the. Scotch writers, and 
occasional as a nonce-wd. in 19the.] <A female 
cousin; a kinswoman (ods.). : 

1350 IVill. Palerne 625 Per-for, curteise cosynes, for louc 
of crist in heuene, Kipe nou3 bi kindenes, 1382 Wycuir 
Luke i. 36 Loo! Elizabeth, thi cosyness, and sche hath 
cag ire a sone in hir elde. c¢z470 Henry Wallace x. 
1156 His wiff was Eduuardis ner cusing [v.7. Eduuardis 
cousignes]. 1575, Morton Proclam, (Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 14 59) Betwix our souverane Lord ant) his dearest sister 
and cousignace the Queene of England. 1858 People's 
Paper 28 Aug. ae die wife of one and the cousiness of 
another, 1889 F. Picor Strangest Fourn. 321 He had the 
bad taste not to care for his cousinesses, if 1 may coin a word 
which is much wanted, 

Cousinet. xonce-wd. Diminutive of Cousin. 

1814 W.S. Watker in Poet. Rem, (1852) p. xxxiii, Re- 
member me to all the republic of uncles, cousins, cousinets, 
and friends. 

Cousinge, obs. f. CozEn. 

Cousin-german, //. cousins-german, 
formerly cousin-germans, orig. -8 -8& [a. F. 
cousin germain (13the. in Littré): see GERMAN a, 
Formerly also geruzan cousin, like brother-germait, 
german. brother. 

ex314_ Guy IWarw. (A.) 912 He is mi germain cosyn. 
args Riper JVs, (Parker Soc.) 23 This..standeth upon 
transubstantiation its german cousin.) se 

1. The son or daughter of (one’s) uncle or aunt ; 
(one’s) first cousin; =Cousmn sd. 2. it 
“Now chiefly legal or technical. ~ et . 

61380 Sir Ferund, 2830 also y am Germayn.to 
Roland. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Melib. P 40z Ye nc han brethe- 
ren ne cosyns germayns, ne noon ooper ncigh kynrede. 
1450 Merlin vit. 117 Thei were bothe cosin germains, and 
also thei hadde wedded two sustres. x555 pen Decades 
80 Shee ..and the kynge of Portugale were cosyn. ger- 
maynes of two systers. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 1. Vv. 
434 Whether the marriage of Cousens-germans that is, 
of Brothers or sisters children, be lawfull. s607 Cless 
D' Aunoy's' Trav, (2706) 23 He was brought up with one of 

is Cosen Germans, x71x Steere Sfect. No. 138 P 2 A 
Cousin-German of mine and I were at the Bear in Hol- 
bourn, -x826 Sourney Lett. to Butler 232 The marriage of 
cousin-germans .. was-allowed in the first ages of ,the 
church, 3839 Topp Cyci. Anat. Il. 473/x ‘The marriage 
of cousins-german. .is reprobated as prejudicial by some, | 

+b. Cotisin german’ (once) removed: s& ‘first 
cousin ,onte removed,’ i.e. first cousin’s child or 
(vice versi) parent’s first consin. Obs... 

2494 Pavan Chron. vi. ecxviii. 237 Seynt Edwarde and 

this duke Wyllyam were, by-the fathers syde, cosen jar- 


maynes remoued, ‘3667 Ducness or Neweastir Life of 


D#. (1886) 14x ‘The now Earl‘of Devonshire, his cousin- 
german, once removed, lent him £1000. aren 
+2. fig, A-person orthing closely related or allied 
to another ;‘a near relative. - Formerly approach- 
ing the character of an adj. : cf. Cousin 9 

(1847 Latimer Serva. & Rent. (1845) 426 So to’ 
may seem to be cater-cousin, or cousin-germain‘with to be 
diabolical.: 1879 Gosson Sci. Aduse (Arb.) 28 ‘Poetrie‘and 


Piping are Cosen germans, 1638 Cuituncw, Relig, Prot. 


e natural. 


1098 


1. ii, § 67. 77 Extreamly improbable and even cosen-german 
to Impossible. ‘16s5 Futter Ch. Hist. u. ii, § 49 Our 
Cousin-germans of Oxford will scarce give Credit hereunto, 
x Appison Sfect. No. 1321 The Lion was a Cousin- 
erman of the ‘'yger who made his Appearance in King 
William’s days. 1822 W. Irvine Braceb. Hall (1849) 300, 
I had been apt to confound them [rooks] with their cousins- 
german, the crows. . % 

rks ma (ko-z'nhud). [f. Cousin sd, + 
-HOOD. 

1. Consins or kinsfolk collectively; an associa- 
tion of cousins or relatives, (Cf. BRoraERHOOD §.) 

21797 H. Watroce Alen. Geo. II (2847) I. v. 134 The 
only one of the cousinhood who could not be turned out. 
1838 Macdutay Zss., Siv IV. Temple ? 13, There were times 
when the cousinhood, as it was once nicknamed, would of 
itself have furnished ..the materials ..for..an efficient 
Cabinet. 1886 L’ool Daily Post 9 Feb. 4/6 Royal houses 
.-are fast becoming a kind of Coburg cousinhood. 

2. The relation of being a cousin or cousins, 

7633 Lams Elia (1860) 365, 1 feel a sort of cousinhood or 
uncleship, forthe season. 1865 Licntroot Galatiaus (1880) 
266 The cousinhood of these persons is represented as a 
cousinhood on the mother’s side. 

Cou'sinize, v. xonce-wd. [After fraternize.] 
intr. To act as a cousin, play the cousin. 

1888 ‘Tassua’ Uncle Pifer iv. 37 She would ‘cousinise’ 
with them al I. Z 

Cow'sin-like, a. and adv, = next. 

177.T. Hurt Sir IV. Harrington (1797) U1. 76 Mr. 
and Mrs. Gage have paid us several cousin-like visits. 

Cousinly (kz z’nli), a. and adv, [f. Cousin sd. 
+-3y: cf, brotherly, etc.J 

A. adj. Characteristic of or befitting a cousin. 
ex8rg Jane Austen Perszas. (1833) 1. xii. 308 That 
cousinly little interview. 1869 Bracksore Lorna D. v. 
(ed. 12) 27 He .. had been open-handed and cousinly to all 
who begged advice of him. 
B. adv, In a cousinly manner. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh 1. 403, 1 love my 
cousin cousinly,—no more. 

Cowsinred, wonce-wd. [f. Cousin+-RED: cf, 
+ brotherred, kindred.] Cousinship, zeatloushtp: 

1838 Scort Rob Roy xxiv, ‘There is some cousin-red be: 
tween us, doubtless,” said the Bailie reluctantly. 

[In Scott’s Yournal 1826 (1890, I. 250) used with obvious 
reference to the “to red kin’ ie, to clear up 
obscure questions of kinship.] 

Cousinry (kz-z’nri). Ef Cousin sd, +-Rx ; cf. 
¥. cousiniére.] A body of cousins or kinsfolk. 

1845 CartyLe Cronrwell (3873) I. 23 The numerous and 
now mostly epee cousinry. 1873 Dixon 72vo Queens 
IV. xx. v, 88 The Irish cousinry were taken into favour, 

Cousinship (kvz’nfip). [f as prec. + -sur.] 

1. The relation of cousins; the fact of being (a 
person’s) cousin ; oe relationship. ; 

3870 Levins Afastp. x Cousinship, cognatio, afinitas. 
165¢ Go.pinc Hon. a Oud. i G2 These are the rother- 
hoods and cousiningships (sic} of the worlde. 1636 Anr. J. 
Wititams Holy Tc ia tap Opposats of our Liturgie, who brag 
of their Cosinship and irship with Christ. 1833. Hoox 
Widow & Marquess xii, His own cousin too ; to be sure it 
was a cousinship far removed. 1865 Pad? Afall G. 19 Aug. 
of2 Are you within any assignable degree of cousinship to 
this young gentleman? x87z M. Cotuins Jfrg. § Aferch, 
I, iii, x20 A tady. -who claimed cousinship with his wife. 

b. éransf. and fig. ; 

3853 Lyncn Self-/iiprov, iv. 86 There will always be some 
cousinship between a man’s chosen work and _his favourite 
recreation. 31880 Dx. Arcyit in Fraser's Alag. Jan. 53 
There is an obvious cousinship and correspondence between 
the great bulk of the species, 7 

2, The action proper to a cousin; the fulfilment 
of a cousin’s part. : 

28s6 Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh w. 329, I thank you 
for your ‘generous cousinship. 1858 CartYLe Jredk, Gt. 
ut. y, The lesser standing always under the express pro- 
tection and as it were cousinship of the greater, 

3. =COUSINHOOD 1. 4 

1874 Mottey Barneveld 1. i, 98 Breaking up the mighty 
cousinship which. .overshadowed Germany. - . 

Cousiny (kv?ni), a. rare. [f. as prec. +-¥1.] 

f or pertaining to 2 cousin. . 4 . 

@ 1832 Cranve Posth, Tales xx. The Vill ox As for this 

with these cousiny names, 1~’tis my Will—commit 
¢ flames. . " 7 ‘ 
Couslip, -slop(e, obs. ff. Cowsnir. . 

Couson, -age, obs. ff. CozEN, -AGE! ~ 

+ Cousse., Ods. Abbreviation of coztsiz: cf, Coz. 

3598 B. Jonson Zu, Maz in Hum. 1. i, You are welcome, 
cousse. . . 

Coussin, Cousyn(eg, obs. ff. Cousin, CUSHION. 

| Coussinet (ku'sinet, or as F. kvszng).- Arch. 
[. dim. of cozss¢z, cushion.] (See.quot.) 

1876 Gwitt Archit, Gloss., Coussinct (Fr.) or Cushion [aj 
A stone placed upon the im of 2 pier for-receiving the 
first stone of-an arch...[3-}' word is also used for the 
part of the Ionic capital between the abacus and quarter 
round, which serves to form;the volute,-and it-is in the 
capital thus called because its appearance isthat ofacushion 
or pillow seemingly collapsed by the weight overit. 
. Coust,'-age, -ous, obs, ff..Cosz, etc. , 2 

Coustome, Coustrell, obs.ff.Custox, CUSTREL, 
* Cout, dial.'f, Cont;‘obs. ff. Coor.: = 
- Coutch(e, -er, obs. f. Couon, -ER..- |: : 

| Couteau (kato). [F.:-OF- corte! : see next] 
A large knife worn as a weapon. (Frequently used 
in English in 18th c.) Cotiteau de chasse (F.): hunt- 
ing-knife. oe : z 


COUTH. 


+Coutere. Obs. Alsocowter. [f. OF. coute 
(13th c.), later conde elbow :—L. cudbitum: cf. -F. 
coudiére, for which AF, had possibly cozéere.] 
A piece of armour to protect the elbow. 

cx340 Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 583 Gode cowters & gay, & 

louez of plate. 21400 Aforte Arth, 2567 Bristes be re- 
Brace with the bronde ryche, Kerves of at pe coutere with 
pe clene egge. 

Cout-euill, obs. Sc. f. Cont-Evin. 

Conth (kip), a. pple. and a. (sb.). Obs. or 
only Sc. Forms: 1 cap, 2-4 cu, cud, 3 cup, 
ku3, 3-4 coup, 4 cuth, cupe, coupe, koup, 
cowthe, couht, coud, kowd, 4-6 couthe, 
kouth(e, § cowbe, 6 kowth, 3- couth, 
#3, pa, pple, of the vb. ezz-an Can, corresp. 
to OS. céth, cad, OWG. hkund, chund, chunt 
(MIG. dent, Ger. hand), Goth. kusd-s known.] 

+1. pa. pple. passing into adj. Known. Obs, 
(See also NawE-courH.) 

@ 1000 Riddles \xxxix. 1(Gr.) Iceom. .corlumcud. ¢1290S. 
Eng. Leg. 1. xx4/279 pat word was sone wide couth. «1300 
Cursor Af, 22140 (Cott.) Fra north to soth, He sal do mak 
his sarmun cuth. 1382 Wycur x Cor. xiv. 7 How schal it 
be kowd that is songun? ¢1386 Cnaucer Pars, 7. ? 692 
This name of thraldom was neuerc erst kowth. 1430 
Lyne. Chron. Troy 1, v, As it is kouthe as well nigh as ferre. 
exggo St. Cuthbert tap Pare was pe kirk of tynemouth OF 
cuthbert right to all’ men conth. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3) Couth, knowne. : , 

+2. adj. As a quality of things: Known; well- 
known, familiar, Ods. Cf. the negative Un- 


CourH. 

ax000 Danicl 692 Dat was para ficstna folcum cupost. 
azz Ancr. R. my Heo beod, more herm is, to monic al 
to kude. ¢xg00 Sé. dla te 65 Mi cunrede he scide is 
coup. o-70 Alex. & Dind.'578 To be Keture y-kid par 
any koup peple.. 1513 Douctas Encis- mt. ii, 131 This 
couth surname. : : . : 
£3. Of persons: Well-known, familiar. Obs. 
* exoo0 Ags. Ps. lxxxviifi), 8 Feor Gu me dydest freondas 
cube. ¢x205 Lay. 2446 Alle pat cude folk. a1300 Cursor 
AT, 24721 (Gitt.) pat dlithful brid..pat pu sua cuth was till, 
e1480 Pol. Rel.§ L. Poents(1866) 249 Every man bope fremyd 
and kouth. 1333 Srewanrt Cron. Scot, III. 270 Sen tha 
till him most kyndlic war and couth, * 


+4. Noted, renowned, famed, Ods. - 

.@ro00 Cadimon's Bxodt, 230 Cubes werodes, ¢zz00 ORMIN 
9240 Sannt Johan i wessteland Wass wurrbenn cub patt 
time. cx250 Gen, § Bx, 2666 Wid faigered and strengthe 
kud. .¢x380 Il, Palerne_5053 Comli castelles and coup 
and cuntres wide. ¢2400,.Desir, Troy 2638 My fader: was 
a philisofer ..&' his nome kouthe. 1537 Tottell's Lise. 
(Arb.) ro5 Deserts of Nymphs, that auncient Poets showe, 
Arnotso kouth as hers: aes te 
+5. Acquainted, familiar. (wh, of, or dative.) 
‘ ax225 Juliana a2 3ef pucneowe ant were cud wid pe king. 
e127 Lune Ror 104 in O, £. Afise. 96 Mayde to pe he send 
his schonde And wilnep for to beo be cup. @x300 Cursor. 
AL, 2471 (Cott.) Crist made pe cuth of his consail, -And 
priuest of his kin. .¢rqgo S¥. Cuthbert 842 Pare was thre 
clerkes of pe southe Of england, with pe bischop couthe. 

6. Kind, affable,’ agreenble, pleasant: ‘said of 
persons ‘and their'actions; =CourHin I. SG 

€x380 IVill, Paterne 3659 Wip clipping and késseng and 
alle coupe dedes. ¢x450 Hennyson Afor. Fab, 46, I.was 
faine Of that couth word and ‘of his companic. 61460 
Towneley Myst, 225 Comly lady good and couthe. 1728 
Ramsay 1st Answ, 20 Soniervitle 76 Nor will North Britain 
yield for fouth Of ilka thing, and fellows couth To ony but 
her sister South... - 2) te eh 

7, Comfortable, snug, cosy; =Coursre 2. Sv. . 
~aX' 
couth And room in it to hold me. . 1788 R. Gaitoway 
Poems 182 (Jam.) A mankie gowr .<Did mak’ them very 
braw, and unco couth.” | + :.-° eee : 
+8. absol: = Acquaintances. Obs. + +. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. lxxxvii. 18 Mine cude [sofos7teos]. @1300 | 
E. E. Psalter \xxxvii{i). 9 Fer made bou mi kouth (Wyeutr -- 
my knowen] fra me... 21400 Octouian'7g2 Loke boy, ne be - 
naught betrayd Of kouth-ne strange.--1 1 + --- °F 


. 


[OE. - 


49 Six J. Crunk The AGiler, His house was warm and 


‘ COUTEH.” 


“+ CGouth, adv. Obs. 1 etipe, 4-8 couthe, etc. 
[OE. eziZe, adv. from cp: see. prec.] Clearly, 
manifestly ;: familiarly, ? 
c1o00 Ags. Ps, \xxxviii[i]. 3 Ie minum zecorenum cude 
gesette. 1384 Cuaucer 4. Hamme u. 249 Loo this sentence 
ys knowen kouthe, Of every Philosophres mouthe. c r4go 
fol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 254 A dlisful bryd..Cowbe 
ykid in every cost. : 
“+ Couth, sd. Obs. [app. f. Cours Z2/. a.] 


1. ? Known quality, renown. 

€1460 Launfal 624 in Ritson Afetr. Rowt. 1, 197 Syr Laun- 
fal schud be stward of halle, For to agye hys gestes alle, 
For cowthe of largesse," 7 

2. ? Friendliness, kindness ;> = CourTHrnEss, 

@x806 in Jamieson -Pod.. Ball I. 125 O, blessins on thy 
couth, lord John ; “Weel’s me to see this day. ¢ 

Couth(e, obs. f. cozdd, pa. t. of Can v.1 

Coupe: see Kyran v., to make known. 

Couthie (kzpi),@ Sc. Also couthy. [app. 
f, Courn @.++x1: cf. Ger. kundig, kiindig, OHG. 
chundig known, knowing, OE. -cypz3, f. cy know- 
ledge; early ME. czpé (77) ? known, noted. 

er205' Lay. 457 Heo beod to gadere icumene, kudies 
muz3es [¢ 1275 cubie meyes], Jd7d. 5098 Cudie meies [¢ 1275 
treuwe brobers}]. ¢1275 Jéid, 860 Pat folk com to gadere, 
cubpie meyes [¢ z208 gudliche cnihtes].] 

1. Acting as befits persons well known to each 
other; full of friendly familiarity; warm and 
friendly in intercourse; kindly, pleasant, genial. 
(The opposite of treating each other as strangers.) 

ty1g Ramsay 2nd Answ, to Hamilton vii, Heal be your 
heart, gay couthy carle. 1773 R. Fercuson Auld Reekie 
Wks. (1879) 127 Whare couthy chiels at e’ening meet. 1824 
Gaur Rothelan I. nu. x. 234 The magistrate and the chief- 
tain...had often been couthy together. 187: G. Macponap 
D. Elginbrod wi, vii. 304 If they had met on the shores of 
the central lake of Africa, they could scarcely have been 
more couthy together. . . 

- b. Said of personal actions and qualities. 

1830 Gatr Lawy7ie 7. vi. viti, (1849) 287 After a couthy 
crack about auld lang syne. 1858 M. Porteous Souter 
Fohuny 70 That couthy, social and humourous effect which 
it [Tam o’Shanter] so eminently possesses. 

4. Of things: Agreeable, pleasing, ‘nice’ 

1968 Ross Helexore 22 (Jam.) The water feckly on a level 
sled Wi’ little dinn, but couthy what it made. — Zérd. 
(866) 275 This strange but couthy tale. @x806in Jamieson 
Pop. Bail, 1. 293 The spence was ay couthie an’ clean. 

3. Used advb. After the way of familiar friends ; 
kindly, genially, 

1768 Ross Helenore 32 (Jam.) Kindly and couthy ay to 
her he spak. x787 Burns Halloween vii, Some kindle 
couthie, side by side, And burn thegither Sunt 1837 R, 
Nicotn Poenes (1843) 92 She dauts them and hauds them 
fu’ couthie and well. 

‘Hence Cou'thy-like, Cou'thily adv., Cou'thi- 
ness... 

1768 Ross Helenore 88 (Jam.) He .. spake sae kindly, 
couthy-like, and fair, id. 76 In by they come, and haillst 
her couthily. Hod Jaminson, Couthiness, Coudiness, fami- 
liarity, «1820 Glenfergus I. 239 (Jam.) How kind and cou- 
thie-like Lord Arnbank was lookin’ to Miss Flora. 

+ Cou'thly, ¢. Obs. In 3 eudlich, couplich. 
[:—OE, type ciple, £. ci Coutn a.: see -L¥1.] 
Familiar, friendly. : 
1208 Lay, 9827 Wid Claudien minne fader, Pe wes pi 
Gudliché freond. -Jdid. 19679 ‘pas swiken .. cleopeden to 
pan cnihte mid cudliche [¢ 1278 coubliche} worden. 

Couthly (kzpli), adv. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 
I euplice, 3 cupliz, cubliche, kippeli3, 4 couply, 
coupely, cuthli, cowthly,, kouthly, 9 couthly, 
coothly,” [OE. czéipitce, f. cxip Cova r see -ny 2.] 
“+1. Certainly, manifestly ; clearly. Ods. ~ 

cgoo Buda's Hest, 11, xii. 128 Ic cublice wat [scio cer 
Uissiute)., @xo0a CynewuLr $uliana 4rx -(Gr.) Acyrred 
cuplice from Cristes 2, 1388 Wycutr x Sazz. Prol. 3 The 
wordis ,of ;daies, the which more kouthly may be clepid 
the Cronycle of Goddis stories, 

2. Familiarly, kindly, as a familiar friend. Ods. 
exe. Se. . y 

‘goo Bada's Hist. v. vii, Det he Se cublicor from Sam 
halgum geearnode in heofonum. onfongen beon. roco 
Andreas 322 (Gr.) Det he eabmedum ellorfusne oncnawe 
cuplice. xz00 Oran 2204 He toc to frofrenn hire anann 
Cubliz bi'name. ¢xz0g. Lay. 7x9 pu heom. clepe to and 
cudliche wid heom spec.. @1300 Cxrsor JL, 17696 (Cott.) 
Cuthli for-him can [v. * gon] i knelé.- c1340 Gaw. § Gr. 
‘ut, 937. pe lorde. .couply hym ‘knowez & ‘calléz hym his’ 
nome, 1840 Whistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) I. 27x I’m’ 
coothly come your Iuve to win. ie as 

13. With'the knowledge or skill of familiarity : 
the opposite of zecozithly.: (A ‘pseudo-archaism.) 

1816 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag: XLI..330 He’ only 
passes for the parish star, Who couthly strains the bow,: 
or thrusts the steel. 1843 Lyrron 'Last Bar. 1. vi,-By 
the blood ! this is couthly and marvellously blazoned... __ + 


vt Couthutlaughe.. Obs. --Law. Also -3 -(in: 
MSS.) cuthutlage, cuth.vtlaghe, kuthutleghe. 


{app.. an early ‘ME. repr. of an OE. cx ‘ditlaga . 
known. outlaw.]...A tert applied,’ according -to _ 


Bracton, to a person knowingly harbouring or con- 
cealing an- outlaw; or perhaps, more. properly, ‘to 
the/offence‘of doing so.-- - =. 0 oe 
e1280 BRACTON 1, 1, xiii, (Rolls) I1.-336‘Talem. [exulem] 
vocant Anglici utlaughe. .[Utlagatus] aut potest esse notus 
et cognitus vel’ ignotus et incognitus; et unde.qui‘notum 
et cognitum:receptaverit_pari poena puniendus est, qui 
dicitur Couthutlaughe [MSS. v.rr.: see above], 1607 CowELt 


_, [13.. Ars Rithmicandi in Relig, Antig. 
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Iuterpr., Coutheutlaughe is he that willingly receiveth a 
man outlawed..and hideth him. [Hence, 1641 in Termes 
de la Ley, 1656 Biount, and later Dicts.] 

[Known only in loc. cit.; the OE. term represented is not 
recorded. It is not easy to comprehend that the term 
‘known outlaw’ could originally designate the harbourer; 

rob, the word is the fragment of a phrase designating the 

arbouring of a known outlaw; it has been suggested that 
the meaning might be ‘acquaintance or familiar of an out- 
law’, but this would be in OE. zit/azax cpa, or perh. caiPa 
utlagan.] 

Coutil (kztil). Also coutelle, -ille. [a. F. 
couted (kztt2), in 13th c. Reztil, f. heute, coute 
mattress, quilt.] A close-woven sort of canvas, 
used for mattresses, pillows, and in stay-making. 

1853 Specifi R, Gill's Patent No. 2374. 1 My improve- 
ments are chiefly applicable to weaving double coutelle. 
1854 Speci. G. W. Reynolds’ Patent No. 644. 2 Double 
loom-stitched coutil. 31890 Pad? Mall G.1 May 3/2 Black 
sateen corsets lined with white coutil. 

Coutre-bone, var. QuITTER-BONE. 

+Coutrement. Ods. Aphetic form of Accou- 
TREMENT. 

x62x-sr Burton's Anat. Mel. ut. ii. 1. iii, 469 Costly 
stomachers. .all those other coutrements, 1668 Rivads ul. 
35 We represent a Morrice.. Whose Coutrements hang 
heavy on my purse string. 

Couuienales: see QUIENALS. 

|| Couvade (keva-d). [a. obs. F. couvade ; f. 
couver to hatch: see next. Cotgr. (1611) has 
couvade = couvée (COVEY) or conventent (brooding, 
sitting on eggs); whence the derisive phrase, faire 
la couvade ‘to sit cowring or skowking within 
dores, to lurke in the campe when Gallants are at 
the Battell’.} A term applied by some writers to 
the ‘ man-childbed’ attributed to some uncivilized 
or primitive races, and extended to comprehend a 
series of customs according to which, on the birth 
of a child, the father performs acts or simulates 
states natural or proper to the mother, or abstains 
for a time from certain foods or actions, as if he 
were physically affected by the birth. 

1865 Ty.or Zarly Hist. Man. x. 288 One of these 
practices has an existing European name, the coxvade, or 
‘hatching,’ and this term it may be convenient to use for 
the whole set. Jéid. x, 294 The country.. where Marco 
Polo met with the practice of the couvade in the thirteenth 
century, appears to be the Chinese province of West Yunnan. 
1872 Yute Afarco Polo Note 3 to u. |. 57 This highly eccen- 
tric practice has been ably illustrated and explained by Mr. 
ayer under the name of the Cowvade or Hatching, by 
which it is known in some of the Béarn districts of the 
Pyrenees, 

[Fr. convade (in R. Etienne 1543, Ph. Monet 1626) was a 
word of the same class as cvoisade Crusapr, in which the 
suffix -ade, adapted from Pr. and Sp. -ada, It. -ada, -ata, is 
substituted for the cognate F. -ée, from L. -dfa: see -ADE. 
It was thus etymologically a doublet of couvée, covey. As 
applied to men the phrase faire Za couvade appears to have 
been merely derisive. The recent application of the word 
in anthropology is due to Dr. E. B. Tylor, following M. 
Francisque Michel Le Pays Basgue (1857) 201, where the 
‘man.-childbed’ attributed to the Basques and Béarnese, is 
said to be so called by the latter. But this is a mistake, 
traceable to a statement as to the phrase /zire la couvade, 
in Rochefort’s #7; ist, Naturelle et Morale des Antilles (1658) 
494-5, repeated with variations by a sequence of later 
writers. It is not true that cowvade was ever a name for 
the practice in Béarn; the Béarnese coade is simply =F. 
couvée, a covey of chickens, Further, the pretended ‘exist- 
ence of the practice in Béarn and among the Basques 
appears to be merely the echo of a statement of Strabo as 
to the ancient Celtiberians, loosely repeated by one com- 
piler after another as a commonplace of history. (See 
Acadenty 29 Oct., 5 and 19 Nov., 10 and 17 Dec. x892.)] 

+ Couve, cove, v. Obs. [a. F. couve-r, OF. 
cover, to hatch (eggs) :—L. cabdre to lie, recline.] 
trans. and dtr. To incubate, hatch, or sit upon. 

x6or Hottann Pliny xxt. xvii, Those living creature that 
couve and quicken their egges within their belly. Jdzd. 
Index to x, liii, The knitting of egges within the bodie, the 
laying, couving and sitting of them. 1603 — Pltarch’s 
Dit 1316 Whiles they sit and cove, their egges be preserved 

Tle. 


+Cou'vey, covie, v. Obs. Also 7 couvie, 
-y. [Var. of prec., perh, affected by the cognate 
sb. couvie, Covey, F. couvde.] intr. =prec. 

1598 Torro, Accovare, to hatch, to lie close as a hen 
ouer hir chickens, to squat, to couie.. r60r Hottanp Pliny 
x. litt, Doves lay and, couvey ten times in the yeere. - /é7d. 
(1634) I. 241 They, [tortoises] couvie a whole yeare before’ 
they hatch. Jézd. 318 Bees couvy and sit as hens do. . 


Couvie sb.; obs. f. CovEy. ah 

Couvre-feu : see CURFEW.. - 
;Couward,.Couwe, obs. ff. Cowarp, CoucH. 
>t Couwee, @. Obs. : [a.-F. coude.tailed.] In 
‘ryme couwee’, OF. vine code, med.L. *2thmuus. 
caudatus tailed rime,: applied. to a. couplet or 
stanza with a tail; tag, or additional’ short line. 
. 32 Rithmorum, 
caudatorum_ alii sunt _consoni.alii dissoni..Primus modus 


: est quando duz distinctiones concordant-simul, et additur 
» cauda, et duzealiz simul, et additur cauda, et caudz concor- 


. outhere in couwee, or in baston, Som suld haf_ben fordon, 


dant.] ¢x330 R. Brunne Chron, Prol. 85 1fit were made im 
ryme couwee, Or in strangere, or enterlace, Pat rede Inglis 
it‘ere Inowe, .pat-couthe not haf coppled a-kowe, bat 


Couje, couzwe, obs. ff, Coven. | - 
Conyn(e,-var. Covin. . cose 


COVE. 


Couze, obs. f. Coz. 

Couzen, -in, etc., obs. ff. Cousin, Cozey, etc. 

Couzeranite, var. CoUSERANITE. 

Covable, couabill, erron. f. ConaBLe, Coven- 
ABLE, suitable, proper. 

Covaite, Covan, obs. ff. Cover, Coven. 

Covande, -aunde: see Covenant. 

Covariant (konvéoriant). AZath. [f. Co- pref. 
4+VARiant.] (See quot.) 

1853 SyLvrsTer in PAiZ. Trans. CKLIIL.1. 544 Covariant, 
a function which standsin the same relation to the primitive 
function from which it is derived as any of its linear trans- 


forms do to a similarly derived transform of its primitive. 
1880 Carr Synop. Math. § 1629. 


Covarture, covate, obs. ff. CovErrurgE, Covzt. 

Cove (kduy), 53.1 Forms: 1-2 cofa, coun, 4~ 
cove, (Sc. 4 cowe, § coaue, 6 coif). [Common 
Teut. ; cf MHG. hode (mod.G. oben), MLG. cove, 
coven, mod. hover; ON. kof cell, hut, shed, Sw. 
hofoa, dial. hove, kuvi, hut, Norw. kove:—OTeut. 
*futbon, Some of the special applications in Eng. 
seem to be local developments, and are of late 
appearance in literature.] 

+1. In OF.: A small chamber, inner chamber, 
bed-chamber, cell, etc.; common with qualifying 
word prefixed, as dd2-cofa bone-chamber, body, 
gést-cofa spirit's chamber, breast. 

2800 Corpus Gloss. 1583 Pistrimunt (-uumi), cofa. 986 
Charter Eadwig in Cod. Dipl, V.348 Of medzena coua on 

one hricweg tO Ealhaxres byrselse. ax1000 Cxdnton's 
Geu, 1464 (Gr.) Wes culufre eft of cofan sended. cxo00 
Ags. Ps. civ. 26 [cv. 30] On cyninga cofum [72 cubilibus 
reguui}, cx000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 189/10 Penates, cof- 
godas. c¢ r0so Gloss. ibid. 423/18 In conclauz, on cofan. 

+b. Cove and Key: closet or chamber and 

key; an ancient legal phrase used by Bracton in 
reference to the functions and rights of the mistress 


of a house, from the age of fourteen or fifteen. Ods. 

In the 1569 ed. of Bracton, erroneously printed cone 
and key; repeated in Spelman and the Law Dicts., as 
well as in the Rolls ed. of Bracton, The MSS. have 
clearly cove; MS. Rawlinson C. 158 has clene and key (see 
Creve? chamber, bed-room, closet=cove); MS. Rawl. C. 
159 has cofre, app. altered from co/e, See W.H. Stevenson 
in Academy, 17 May 1890, 338. (It is not perfectly clear 
whether cove, cleve closet here meant ‘ bed-chamber’ or 
* store-chamber ’.) 

cx2g0 Bracton 1. xxxvii. § 2 Femina. .cum possit et sciat 
domui sua disponere et ea facere que pertinent ad disposi- 
tionem et ordinationem domus, ut sciat que pertineant ad 
coue et keye, quod quidem esse non poterit ante quartum 
decimum annum vel decimum quintum. Zéid. § 3 Cum 
esset quatuordecim vel quindecim annorum .. in tali ztate 
potest disponere domui sua et habere coue et keye. 
x6sx W. G. tr. Cozed’s Inst. 33 A Woman is supposed to be 
of perfect age in Socage in all cases so soon as she is able 
to know how to dispose of her house. .and is able to under- 
stand what appertains to Cone and Key, which cannot be 
before she be fourteen or fifteen years old. 1890 W. H. 
STEVENSON in Academy 17 May 338 ‘ Cove and key’ meant 
‘closet and key’, referring, no doubt, to the housewife’s 
storechamber. 

+c. A cell ina pigeon-cote. Ods. 

1725 Braviey Family Dict. s.v. Pigeon House, As to the 
Nests or Coves of the Pigeon-house, some build them in the 
Wall with flat Bricks. : 

2. A hollow or recess in a rock, a cave, cavern, 
den, Se. and 2orth. 

exo Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 Hus min hus gebedes 
seceiged gic uutedlice gie worhton Ga ilca cofa Seafana [4gs. 
Gosp, to peofa cote; Vulg. speluncam: latronunt), — Fohn 
xi. 38 Se Helend..cuom to dem byrgenne, ues uutudlice 
cofa [Vulg. sse/unca] J stan ofer-zessetted uzs him. «@x300 
Cursor M, 12341 (Cott.) To pe leones coue he yod. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 814 & in pat roche hey & stay A 
cowe he had quhare he lay. ¢14s0 Henryson Mor. Fad, 
56 All wylde beastes .. Drawes .. vnto their dennes deepe, 
Couching for cold in coaues them to keepe. 1513 DoucLas 
nets, iv. 2x Vadir the hingand rokkis was alswa Ane coif, 
and thairin fresch wattir springand. x596 DatryMr-e tr. Les- 
ie's Hist. Scot. 47 A certane coue [Lat. axéruui}, quhairin 
water continualie drapping, in a schorte space turnes in a 
verie quhyte stane. 1787 Burns Halloween i. Note, Anoted 
cavern near Colean-house, called the Coveof Colean. 1849 
Proc. Berw, Nat. Club Il. 358 The dark caverns, or 
‘coves’..tenanted by these animals. | . 

3. A. recess with precipitous. sides in the steep 
flank of 2 mountain. (Common in the English 
Lake district, where small lateral valleys often end 
in ‘coves*.) b. In some parts of U.S.=gap, pass. 

x805 Worpsw. Fidelity iii, It was a cove, a huge recess 
That keeps till June, December’s snow. 1872 JENKINSON 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 337 The dark, solitary hollows of 
Nethermost, Ruthwaite, and Cock coves. Zid. 342 A wild, 
secluded cove, at the head of the glen... 1872 ScHELE DE 
VERE Americanisins 51x- Notch, a narrow passage, through 
the mountains..in the ‘Catskill mountains represented by 


Cove. - Gnas : 
‘4, A sheltered reces$ in’a coast; a small, bay; 
creek, or inlet where boats may shelter. 

xg90 Ferns Voy. Bristol in Arb, Garner VI, 16x Within 
five miles of St. Ives, we were constrained to.seek for a 
cové; which: we,found called St. Dryvey,.in Cornwall, 
1624 Cart. Suitu Virginia 1.20 Gallant Coues, to containe 
in many of them zoo sayle. 1674 Ray S. § &. C: Words 62 
Cove, a little harbour for boats: West Coustrey. 1720 DE 
For Capt. Singleton iy. 58 We run our vessel into a. little 
cove. .1776 C, Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (7853) I. 
244 The creek, or; cove, which separates it from the con- 
tinent, is near a mile wide, 1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon 


‘COVES 


(1813) 37 There are several coves and indentures in the cliffs 
between-the Start Pointand)the mouth of the Dart river. 
1833 Tennyson Poenis 30 AS waves that from thé outer deep 
Roll into.a quiet cove. - - ‘ . : : 

5. transf. A: sheltered place or recess among 
hills, woods, etc. se me Pas oN 

2786 W.Gitrin Afts. § Lakes I. 133 Ambleside is ..de- 
lightfully seated. A cove of job mountains half incircles 
iton the north. 1787 Worpsw: Evening Walk 2'Tis mine 
to rove Through bare grey dell, high wood, and pastoral 
cove, 3860 Barter Dict. Amer., Cove, a strip of prairié 
extending into the woodland. 1863 Mary Hownt J. 
Bremer’s Greece 11. xii. 35 Small farm-houses .. may not: 
unfrequently be met with in the little coves of the valleys. 

6. Arch. A concave arch or vault; an arched 
moulding or concavity running along the project- 
ing member of a structure; es, the concave arch 
of a ceiling; now usually the quadrantal curve at 
its junction with the cornice. 

rgrz ATS, Acc. St. Fokn's Hosp. Canterl., Payd for 
makyng off a cove ouer deovyn, 1645 Evetyn Afem. (1857) 
I, at9 The fillings up, or cove, betwixt the walls, were of 
urns and earthen pots, for the better sounding. 1787 Burns 
Brigs of Ayr 133 O'er arching, mouldy, gloom-inspiring 


coves, Supporting roofs fantastic. 1793 Smeaton Edystone- 


L. § 278 note, This course. .forms the cove on the outside. . 
19797 Trans. Soc. Encouragem. Aris XV. 252 Paintings 
..on curved surfaces, such as the coves of ceilings. 1 
P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 139 The coves and cornices o} 
rooms are generally executed in plaster. 3884 Law Times 
18 Oct. 401/2 The ceiling .. is .. joined to the walls with a 
cove having a radius of six feet. 

b. Naut. (See quot.) 

cx8s0 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 112 Cove, the arched 
moulding sunk in at the foot or lower part of the taffrail. 

7. Comb, Cove-bracketing (see quot.) ; cove- 
plane, a plane for cutting coved surfaces. 

1873 J. Ricnarps Wood-working Factories 146 In some 
shops it will be worked out by hand with cove planes. 
1876 Gwitt Archtt. Gloss., Cove Bracketing, the wooden 
skeleton for the lathing of any cove .. usually applied to 
that of the quadrantal cove, which is placed between the 
flat ceiling and the wall. 

Cove (kdv), sb.2 slang (orig. Thieves’ cant). 
Forms: 6-7 cofe, 6 coff, 7-cove. [The early 
variant cofé has suggested that this is identical with 
Sc. Cors sé,, ‘chapman, pedlar’, the sense having 
undergone the same transition as in CHAP, which 
is now nearly equivalent in meaning, save that cove 
belongs to a lower and more slangy stratum of 
speech. But the phonetic change of /to z, at so 
late a date, is not usual; and the origin of the 
word still remains obscure. Cf. also Co sd.2] A 
fellow, ‘chap’, ‘ customer ’ ; sometimes= Boss 54.6 
(see quots. 1812, 1891). 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 A gentry ‘cofe, a noble or 
gentleman, Jéid. 86 What, stowe you, bene cofe.. 
What, holde your peace, good fellowe. 1609 DEKKER 
Lanth, & Candle Lt, Wks, 1884-5 III, 196 The word 
Coue, or Cofe, or Cuftin, signifies 1 Man, a Fellow, &c. 
-.2 good fellow is a_ Bene Cofe. x62z B. Jonson Gzpstes 
Metamorph, Wks. (Reldg.) 619/2 There's a gentry cove 
here, Is the top of the shire. aare B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Cofe, c. as Cove. 1937 in Logan Pedizs’s Pack 
(1869), 1.47 Now my Kinchin Cove is gone. 1812 a H. 
Vaux Flash Dict. s.v., The master of a house or shop i 
called the Cove..; when joined to particular words, as a 
cross-cove, a flash-cove, a leary-cove, &c., it simply implies 
a man of those several descriptions. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
x, That old cove at the book-stall. x89x N. Gou.p Dowd. 
Event 115, I am not in the habit .of being called a cove, 
r89x Lentznen Austyalian Word-bk., Cove, master or 
overseer of an Australian station. ‘ 

Cove: (kéuv), vw [f..Covu-sd.1] 

+1.) dat To shelter ina cove or small bay. Ods. 

263: BE. Petitan’ God's Power § Prov. in Collect. Voy, 
(Church. 2704) IV; 822 ‘Even ‘there ‘between two Rocks we 
coved: ‘Jdid. 814 We could not possibly get to Belt Sound 


that night; but Coved halfway. °* -*-* Z 
' 2. trans. To'arch or vault ; ee. to’ arch (a .ccil- 
ing) at its junction with the wall. eae: ” 
2756, 2779 [see.Coven]. 1827 Scorr Leé, to. Terry 29 Oct.,. 
in Lockhart, I resign the idea of coving ‘the fibrary to 
your better judgement. 1864 Kerr Gent?. House 207 An- 
other good ‘principle is to cove the ceilings. 2. "6. 
--b.: To incline inwards (the'sides ofa fireplace) : 
see CovING2, . 7° °° | ia 
1838 Papers Ditties Conps R: Eng. W1.29° Fire-places .". 
should all have their sides altered by coving them. : 
‘ Cove, var, of Corn adv. Ods., quickly. .’ ts 
. @x328 Names'of Harein Rel. Ant, 1.,134 The listt-fot. 
--Che go-bi-grounde... The caue-arise, ‘+ 
- Cove, :var. of Couve z. 3 obs. f. Covey. nt 
-Coved (kéuvd),-44/. @. *[f. Cove sé.1 and v, + 
-ED;] * Formed into. a cove ; arched, vaultéd., -° -. 
19786 C. Lucas £38. Waters UL. 130. The spring ..is sur- 
rounded with a coved wall, of about three fect high. 2779 
H, Swinnurxe’ 7yav, through Spain xliv.(T.), The mosques 
.-are rounded into domes and coved. roofs. 2883 Ruskin 
Stones‘ Ver, IL; vi. § 8.7209’The roof proper. may be fiat, 
coved, or domed. 1879 Sir G: Scott Lect. Archit) II. 138 
Repeating on its coved surface the coffercd panels; * 
«,b; Coved.. céiling ;~ one- rising in an- arched 
Curve; now ‘usially ‘one connected’ with the ‘cor- 
nice by aconcave curve, ; 8 
: 1996 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.:489 A coved ceiling of about 
ro feet high. ° 1858 Hawrnorne fr.-§ Jt. Frais,.1._165-In 
the coved ceiling. .there are still:some bright frescos. 31880 
Sat. Rev. No. :1292-- 135: The destruction, of the coved: 
plaster ceiling of Bishop Montague.. sensi ots 
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‘Coveitisd, var: of CovETISE covetdustiess:”.-*~". 
‘Covel(le, obs. ff, of Cows, a.tub,.cte:.- 7 ' .! 
Coveld: see Covi. 720. 5 

Covelet' (kaevlét). -[& Cove sb.1+-nen] -A: 
small cove, '- ~~ 2 Sh MENS ove 
.2876 R.‘F. Burton Goril/aL. 11. 4, I landed-.in acovelet 
smoothed by a succession’ of sandpits. 1887 Hatt Caine. 
Deemster ix, 64 The coast-line curved into covelets and 
Promontories.6 7 en 

Covelline, covellite (kovellsin, -2it), dfn. 

[N amed.after Covelli, an Italian’ mineralogist who 

found the mineral ‘in “the lava of“Vesvvius :' see’ 
sINE, -1TE.} A.native indigo-blue sulphide of 
copper; often called Adve or.zudigo copper. 

x8g0 Dana Afin. 510 Covelline. ‘1868 Zéid. 84 Covellite 
is the result of the decomposition of other ores of copper. 
1863-72 Watt Dict. Chem. U1. 74 Protosulphide of Copper 
or Cupric Sulphide, CuS. This compound is found native, 
as Covellin, Indigo copper, etc. ; 

So Cove te = prec. 

1862 Bristow Gloss. 98 Covellinite. *1869 Pimiuirs Vesuv. 
x. 278 Covellinite—a ide of copper—is noticed as a 
Vesuvian product by Beudant. " 

Coven, covin (kz'vén). Sc. Also 6 covan. 
(Var. of covert, Convent.] An assembly, meet- 
ing, or company. Ods. 

1500-20 Dunsar Quhex mony bencfices vakit Wks. (1885) 
zes Lat anis the cop ga round about, And wyn the covanis 
[v. 2. couenis) banesoun. ; 

b. sgec. A gathering of witches; a ‘convent’ 
or company of thirteen witches ; cf. CONVENT 1, 2. 

2662 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. 111. 606 Ther vold 
meit bot sometymes a Coven..Ther is threttein persones in 
ilk Coeven, 2830 Scort Demzonol. ix. 286 The witches of 
Auldearne ., were told off into squads, or Covines. 1886 
C. Rocers Soc. Life Scot. 111. xx. 278 To their covens or 
gatherings the foul sisterhood were borne through the air. 

+Covenable, a. Obs. Also 4 -abul, 5 
cabil(l, [a. AF. and OF. covenable, cuvenable, 
early var. of convenable (cf. Con- prefix), £. co(z2)- 
ven-tr, con)jven-ant, to agree:—L. convenire to 
agree, come together: see ConvENE. In Eng. 
covenadle was further reduced to cov'nable, whence 
corruptly comable, comeunable, COMENABLE, and 
Conasuez. (Cf. the forms of Covenant.) Ultimately 
the full form convenable was exclusively used in 
French andadopted alsoin Eng.: see CONVENABLE.] 

1, Agrering with circumstances; appropriate, 
becoming, meet, fit, suitable. 

(zz92 Britton y. iii. § x: Lour covenable susteinaunce. 
¢3340 Cursor M. 10122 (Trin.) Charite is so couenabu 
(v.7. comunable, comunabil]. 1382 Wyciir £2. xv. 23 A 
couenable name [Vulg. congruune pone) he putte to the 
ac clepynge it Mara. 1395 Z. EF. lWills (1882) 6 A 

ed couenable for a gentel womman. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 
795 Withouten couenable cause. "477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 89 He is happy that usith his dayes in 
Soyne couenable thinges, @ 1533 Lp. Bernens Gold. Bh. 
AL, Aurel. (1546) Hie Wise ...as it is couenable for a 
curiouse prynce to be. 158 J. Been Haddon's Anusw, 
Osor. 383 b, All the Sacramentes..we doce observe in duc, 
and covenable order. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 822, Hee shall 
haue time and space to tender to him coucnable mariage, 

2. Agreeing with each other}; consistent. 

x382 Wycur Jlark xiv. 56 Sothli manye sciden fals 
witnessinge a3ens him, and the witnessingis weren not 
couenable [Vulg, convenientia), } 

8. Suitable for.a purpose, or. to the needs or 
wishes of any one ; convenient. : : 

‘¢1380 Wycir Serut. Sel. Wks. I. 388 Whan_a covenable 
day fell. 2393 Gower ‘Conf. III. 339 The wind was_coven- 
able, 1489 Caxton’ Fayles.of A. mi. xxiii. 136 Engyns 
coucnable to drawe out of the shippes the timber, the 
stones, the pipes and other: thinges. xs69 Stocker tr, 
Diod. Sic. m. xviii. 135 Sending them into places coucnable 
to’ winter.” 1643 Paynne Sov. Power Parl. 1.70To obvent 
the malice of such felons, and to see a covenable remedy, -- 

4.” Of persons: Of becoming appearance or be- 
haviour; seemly, comely; ‘accomplished. Cf. 
proper (man, child,-etc:).in obs. and dial. use. 

[613380 IVill. Palérne 4089 A ful loueli lady. lettered at be 


best, corteys & coucnabul, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.. 


vu. x. (1495) 312 The sygne tl hyght Gemini. .makyth 2 
man fayr, couenable, and of, meane stature. ¢1400 Berg. 
244 Ful abill To armes, & to travaill, & persone couenabill, 
1523 Lp. -Berners Froiss.:1: ccelxxix. 635A sonne called: 
Philip, a right couenable and gracious man, + pe se He 
+Co-venableness,''Ods. rare. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] Fitness; seasonableness; suitableness. 
14382 Wxcur Zec?, viii. 6 To alle nede time is and coucn-, 
ablenesse [Vulg. offortusittas). -1398 Treviss Barth, De 
P, R. Wu xx, (1495) 208 In’ fedynge’men sholde take hede 
to couenablynesse of tyme. Pe EES SS freee 
+-Covenarblete. : Obs. [a. OF.. covenadbletd: 
see CovENABLE and: -ry.] «Fitness, suitableness ; 
also, 2 fit occasion, an.opportunity. - : a 
3382 Wycuir 2 Aface. xiv. 29 He Keproconenstieiae [Vulg.. 
opportunitatem), in whiche he shulde perfourme’the maun- 
dement. »—' Matt, :xxvi.°16 And fro that tyme he sou3te’ 
couenablete, forto bitakehym: x48 Caxton Faytes'of A. 
1, vii. 16 This onely couenablete without the other propretees,’ 
oF Co-venably, adv... Obs... [f. CovenaBLy’ +! 
-ty2; cf. ConaBiy, ConVENABLY.] ‘ In a suitable, 
proper, or convenient manner ; fitly; appropriately; 
seasohably, opportimely; conveniently." , . 
¥382 Wycur Afark xiv. 14 And he’sou3te how he schulde 
bitraye him couenably (Vulg, offortzne]. 7387 TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls) 1, 303 Gades is couenableliche first i-sette 
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amohg- be-ylondes_of: pe greet see., 31477, EArt Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 9 ;A good ,medicine couenably” yeuen to 
them that be seke.! 1613 Sin‘ H. Pixew Lazu (1636) 175 Ifa’ 
caeghiex Be conenally wentiod by him, this’ is a sufficient 
aduancement.- ‘(1764 Burn “Poor Laws 3 In.every church 
«a. secular person was ‘to be ordained vicar tual; and: 
covenably endowed. Cf.-Act 4 Hen. IVoc: xii:]: - 
“| Co-veniance,‘sb.. Obs. In 5-6 -aunce... [2- 
OF, covenance, now convenance, whence later. Eng. 
ConvENANGE.] Agréement, covenant, convention. 

Yox478 Sgr.lowe Degré gozin Hazl. E. P. P. U..57.Vito 
the kynge soone’he rade, As he before his couenaunce, - 
made. 1483 Caxton /Z sof (1880) 47 The couenaunces and’ 
pactyons made by..force oughte not to beholden. 1490 
— Eneydos \iit. 136 The kynge Latyne -and’the ‘other 
barons deuyeed the ‘couenances [of the combat]. “¢zg00 
Melusine (Ie: E. T. S.) 5 She assentid:to hit by. such 
couenaunce that never he shuld see her naked,” = 

+Co'venance, v. Ods.".In 5 -aunce: [a. OF. 
coveriancier, -ancer, to covenant, settle or contract, 
f. covenance, ‘agreemént, covenant: see prec,] 
trans. To agree to, settle, or contiact by covenant: 

234850 Kye. de da Tour (x868) roo She thenne, that wold’ 
fayne haue sene_this maryage to,be couenaunced and 
graunted. x490 Caxton Zneydos xxxvil, 126 To hym he, 
hadde couenaunced his daughter Lauyne. _ : : 

Covenant (kzvinint); sd. “Forms: a. 4 coue-: 
nante, '-ande, -ond(e, kouenand, 4~5 cdue- 
maund(e, 4-6 -and, -aunt(e, 5 -awnt(e, 3-7: 
couenant, 7- covenant, A. 3 connenant, 4 
-and,6-ent. +. 4 conant, connande, cuunand, 
Se, ewnnand, 4-6 conand(e, Se. eunnand(e, 5. 
cunaunt, connownt, cownand, Sc. connand. 
(4? cuuaunt, kuuant, § covande, -aunde :- 
perh. error of z, v, for 2.) 8, 5 comnawnt, cum-: 
nawnte. [a. OF. covenant (12-15th c. in Littré),: 
later convenant, sb. use of covertant, convenant adj.,. 
orig. pas pple. of convenir to agree: see CovENA- 
BLE, and cf. the development of forms there:]: 

1, A mutual agreement between two or mote’ 
persons to do or refrain from doing certain acts ;, 
a compact, contract, bargain ; sometimes, the usi- 
dertaking, pledge, or promise of one of the parties, 
Phrases, Zo make or enter tuto a¢.; to ‘hold, keep,: 
break c. (No longer in ordinary’ use, exc. when’. 
coloured by legal or theological associations.) 

a. @z300 Cursor AL. 7484 (Cott.) Sir King, he said, hald. 
me _couenand. . ¢1315 Suornnan 64 Hit is wykked con- 
dicioun, Covenaunt of schrewead-hede, ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Frankl, T, 9 Haue I nat holden couenant vnto.thee. 
¢1400 Desty. Troy 999 Ne he keppid no couenaund to pe’ 
kynd maydon. “¢2477° Caxton” Yason 77b, ‘They made’ 
couenaunt thatthey sholde slehim. 1549 Bé. Com. Prayer, 
Solemn, Matrimonic, So these persons.may surely-per- 
fourme and kepe the vowe and couenaunt betwixt them’ 
made. x6xx Bins Gen. xxi.27 And Abraham tooke sheepe 
and oxen, and gaue them vnto Abimelech: and both of, 
them made a coucnant [1535 CoverpaLe bond together}., 
1644 Direct. Publ, Worship in Scobell Acts '§ Ord. Ne 
(1658) 87 Who are now: to be joyned in the Honourable, 
estate of Marriage, the Covenant of their God. + 1643 Canrn. 
Sacr, Covl, 7 A Covenant «is more than a promise, and 
lesse than a Oath, x78: Cowrer Conversation 684 Bad 
men, profaning friendship’s hallowed name, Form, in jts 
stead, a covenant of shame. 184rEvruinstone ist, Jad, 
II. 17 He had entered into a covenant for mutual’ support 
with forty of the king's other slaves. koe . 

B. x297' R. Grou. (Rolls) 3722 Al bat lond By certeyn’ 
conuenant was in Kyng Artures ‘hond. ‘ax300 Cursor A/, 
2352 (Cott,) Our lauerd him-held ‘treu conuenand,’ 1546 
Lyspesay Tragedy 327 Haistelie my conuenent I brak.: -~ 

“y. 63330 R. Brune Cray. (1810) 57 Suanc. .to pat conant 
him bond. 1375 Barsour Bruce m.' 753 The cunnand on 
this wyss was maid. «@ 1400-50 Alexander 5543 He (Alex- 
ander) makis‘n conand with his knhiztis. ¢1470 ‘Henry 
Wallace vit. 1345 To Bruce sen syne he’kepit na connand.: 
1483 Cath. Angl 74,To breke Conande, depacisci..To 
make Conande, pacisci. 1913 Doucias -Enersvitt, Pro, x02 
How mony crakytcunnand ? * 1526 Piler. Perf (W. de W.- 
13531) 166b, Theyr eares also, hath’ made,a conuencyon ‘or 
conande with reason. : oto 
8. .61440 Promp. Parv, 108 Cumnawnte [v.77 comnawnt, 
cunaunt], pactum, fedus, convencia’.-" 2°. 2, 

- tb, Zo, on, upon, in, at (a or the) covenant :. 
on 2 mutual stipulation, or understanding ; on the: 
condition that, Obs.s ~~ | the ya 

3300. Cursor DL, ‘7637 (Cott.) If he wald His doghter. 
wedde. .To be conuchand for to bring An hundreth hefds 
to be king. ¢ 1328 Aletr. Hom. 2 Thu gaf man skil and in- 
siht. To kouenand that he seruc the riht. “¢ 1400 Afedayne 
193 In that conande-I-yelde it the." ¢x375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Pheodera 237 One bat cunnande... I wil.tel be a’ thinge. 


| 1440 Tpontydon 696, I shall you tellc,:At this couenant’ 


wold I dwelle.. exggo S#. Cuthbert (Surtees) ee On pe 
conand pat whils I Jeuce ta tell naman what I didd, . xg,.° 
Merchant § Son 80 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1.:138 On a cove- 
naunt, ‘fadur, y wyll;.and ellys. note: x1348.Hatn Chron: 
236 b,-To conclude a truce..upon covenaunt, every man to 
have his awne, "| g = toe 
“+2. “A promise made’ to oneself, 2° solemn ‘per-. 
sonal resolve, a vow.’ Obs. 1, 7 
e338 Cuaucer'L. G..1V; 688 Cleopatra, And ih myn 
self this couenaunt made I tho, ffor ryght swich as 3e feldyn 
wel or wo The same wolde I felen, life or dethe. - ee 

+3: Each ‘of the points or terms of an agreement,, 


Obs: exc..asin Abate me es 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 712 And swiftly he sware on pat shene- 
od;-All the ‘couenaundes to kepe. cx44o /fomydon 711) 

Hote they rode-;And to the quene the covenantys seyd.: 

1584 Powrt Liayd's Cambria 119 Certaine other couenants, ' 
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weré ‘agreed upon between them. x614 ‘RALEIGH “sé. 
World m. viii. § 6 To'make good the Covenants of the late 
concluded peace, . 

4,.Zaw. A formal agreement, convention, or 

promise _of legal validity; -esg. in Eng. Law, a 
promise or- contract under. seal. - (The. English 
equivalent’ of Lat. conventio as technically used 
fromthe Norman Conquest onwards. 

9 61330 R. Brunne Chiron. (2810) 260 Pe coats a wer 
sette:. Kyng Philip has pam gette fro pat tyme hiderward. 

.€1385 CHaucer ZL. G. WW. 2135 Aviadue, As D ples In 
this Covenaunt herd me rede. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccxxix. 240 It was sent to the court of rome .. that the for- 
Sayd_couenauntz shold be enbulled. _x892 West _1s¢ Pé. 
Syntbol, § too G, An Instrument of Couenants therefore 
is a formal deed conteining an agreement of diuers per- 
sons, 1641 Termes dela Ley 9x b, Covenant is an Agree- 
ment made by Deed in writing, and sealed between two 
persons. .if the one of them holdeth not his covenant but 

_ breaketh it, then hee which thereof fecleth himselfe grieved, 
shall have thereupon a Writ of covenant, 1817 W. Seuwvn 
Law Nisé Prius (ed. 4) U1. Index s.v., Express and implied 
covenants ‘defin: 1837 Penny Cyt? VU. 116 The lien 
of covenants usually contains introductory ¥ declaring 
the‘entent of the covenant. If there are several covee 
nantors, it usually,declares the covenant to be several, or 

joint, or-joint and several, 1875 Dicay Real Prof. vi. 
(c876) -294. A covenant to stand seised was where a person 

yy deed agreed to stand seised to the use of some near rela- 
tion—son, brother, nephew, or cousin. 

b, esp. A particular clause of agreement con- 
tained in a deed; ¢. g. the ordinary covenants to 
pay Tent, etc. in a lease. : 

z6xx Suaxs. Cyd. 1. iv. 155 Let there be covenants 
drawne between’s, 1634 Minton Comns 682 You invert the 
coyenants of her fnature’s] trust.” @xg7z0 SHerriecp (Dk. 

Buckhm.) Wks. (x753) II. 103 The City granted the Lease 
at last..full of covenants so much to the City’s advantage. 

1767 Buacxstone Com. Il. 304 After warranty usually 
follow ‘covenants; or conventions; which are clauses of 
agreement contained in a deed. 18x0 J. MarsHaut Const, 

Opin. (1839) 127,The suit was instituted_on several cove- 

nants contained in a deed made by John Peck. x872 R. B, 

Saytu Afining Statist. 97 Four new leases..were declared 
void for non-fulfilment of covenants, AZod, Are there any 
‘restrictive covenants on this property ? ‘ 

+5. The matter agreed upon between two parties, 

or undertaken or promised by either; hence, cove- 
nanted duty, service, wages, rent, etc. Ods. 
~_@1300 Cursor MM. 4990 (Cott.) Pe term es fourti dais sette 

Pat.i o bam mi cuunand gette. cxg25 £. 2, Allit. P. A. 
36r'Watz not.a René by couenaunt bore? 1377 Lanch. P, 
Pl, B. xtv. 153 (MS. C) Alle pat. done her connande wel 
han.dowble hyre for her trauaille. 148z in Zug. Gilds 
(1870) 316 Euery prentes that. .trewly seruethe his cownand. 
pec iy ey lyst. 11. 1803 Lo, here is all pi connownt, all- 
redy. pou xall it have, ‘156 Becon Sick Alan's Salve Wks 
IE, 244 Look well unto thy servants. Give them their 
covenants, and suffer them not to be idle. 1x96 Srenser 
State Irel. (2633) 57 Exacting of them (besides his covenants) 
what-he pleaseth. - : : 

+6."Pledge; security. Obs. rare. 

*- 1644 Mitton .Aveop.’ (Arb.) 32, He who freely magnifies 
what.hath’ been nobly done .. gives ye the best cov’nant 
ofhis fidelity. 

“7. ‘Script, Applied esp. to an engagement entered 
into by the Divine Being with some other being 
or persons, 

{The'Heb, word ma dérith is also the ordinary term for 
a contract, agreement, alliance, or Icague between men. It 
is constantly rendered in the Septuagint by d:abyjxn ‘dis- 

osition, distribution, arrangement’, which occurs in Aris- 
Ls raara ee — Peg goon pan aeecciion <= 
parties ', but- usually in cl. Gr. mean ition by wi 
testanient’, Accordingly, the Old Latin translation of the 

Bible (Itala) appears to have uniformly rendered Sia0jxq 

_ by festarentui, while Jerome translated the Heb. by 
Jedus and pactun indifferently. Hence, in the Vulgate, 
the O. Ty has the old rendering festasentum in the (Galli- 
can) Psalter, but Jerome's renderings fadus, Jactum else- 
where ;-the N..T, has always téstamentum. In English 
Wyclit strictly followed the Vulgate, rendering j/edus, 
pactum, by boond, covenaunt, rather indiscriminately, fésta- 
gtentunt in the Psalter and N,T. always by ¢estament. ‘So 
the versions of, Rheims and Douay. The 26thc. English 
versions at length used covenant entirely in O. T. (includ- 
ing the’ Psalter), and Tindale introduced it into 6 places 
in:the.N.T., These the Geneva extended to'23, and the 

Bible“of r6xz to 22 (in’2 of which Gen. had destanzeict), 
leaving testament in 14 (in 3 of which Gen, had covenant). 
The Revised Version of 3881 has ‘substituted covgvavt in 12 
of these, leaving ¢estament in 2 only (Heb. ix. 16, 17).] 

Thus ma, Scabijun, fedus ( Sactim), covenant are applied 
to God's engagement with Noah and his posterity, Gen. vi. 
18, ix, 9-175 to that made with Abraham and his posterity, 
Gen, xyli, of which the token was circumcision ‘to the 
institution of‘the Mosaic Law, Exod. xxiv, 7; 8, and to that 
law of its observance itself, whencé the expressions ook of 

the covenant (Le. of the law), ark of the covenant, blood af 

the covenant (ie. of beasts ritually sacrificed), Zand of the 
covenant (=promi land, Canaan). e covenant with= 
the Israelites, in its various phases, is commonly called the 

Old :Covenant, in contrast to which the prophets made 

- promise‘of a new covenant, Jer. xxxi. 31; and this name 

naw Scabijnn New Covenant (testament) was, according to 

. Luke xxii. 20, applied AS ests to the new relation 
to man which God had establis ed-in Him. «In this sense~ 
it is’also . by St. Paul and the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who contrast these two covenants (Gal. iv- 24, 
Heb.:viii. 13, ix. rg, ete.), also called by commentators the 
Temporal and the Eternal Covenant (cf. Heb. xiii. 20) 

ax300 Cursor M, 1975 (Cott) A couenand neu ic hight 
to be, pou sal fra now mi rainbow, see. ../bid. 2667 Hald 
3eé pe covenand.o pis wifs] Do your knaue-barnes to cir- 
cuniees. ; 388. W¥eulr Ser. xxxi, 31 ¥ shal smyte to the 

ou. 1h. ° ithe 
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hous of Irael ‘and to the hous of Iuda newe pes couenaunt, 
not after the couenaunt that y couenauntede with 3oure 
fadris [Heé, viii, 8, I schal ende a newe testament]. 1557 
N. T. (Genev.) Hed, viii. 8, I shal make with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Iuda a new conenant [earizer 
versions testament), 16zx Bratz Zx, xxxiv. 28 And he 
wrote vpon the Tables the words of the couenant, the ten 
Commandements, — Heb. viii. heading, And the temporall 
Couenant with the Fathers fis abolished] by the eternal 
Couenant of the Gospel. dd. xii. 24 The mediatour of the 
new Covenant [yvargiz testament], 1667 Minton P. L. 
xt, 892 And makes a Covenant never to destroy The Earth 
again by flood. 3779 Cowrrr Olney Hymus, Oh, how I 
love thy holy word, Thy gracious covenant, O Lord! 18:8 
J. Benson Bible w. Notes, Heb. xiii, 20 The everlasting 
covenant—viz, the covenant of grace, in its last dispensa- 
tion, termed everlasting. 188: st T. Luke xxii. 20 This 
cupis the newcovenant (sarg. testament] in my blood. 

b. Hence covenant is sometimes used = Dispen- 
sation. 

1818 J. Benson Bible w. Notes, Rom. iii. 28 The faith by 
which men, under the New Covenant, are justified, 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. IIL, 587 The doctrine, that 
it was allowable for a man now, as well as under the old 
covenant, to have sev wives, 1867 Br. Forses £xf/. 
39 Art. vii, (x88z) 118 Another important instance of the 
eoenertion between the old and the new covenant is Pro- 
phecy. 

¢e. The two divisions of the Scriptures, belonging 
to the Mosaic and Christian dispensations respec- 
tively, are sometimes called the Books of the Old 
and the New Covenant, instead of the usual form 
O. and N. Testament (Gr. waaaid and cary?) S:a97K«n). 

1g87 Gotpinc De Mornay xxxiii. 541 The Gospels, the 
Acts, and the Epistles, all which together we call the newe 
Couenant or the newe Testament, 1796 Newcome (##¢/e\, 
An attempt towards revising our En Translation of the 
Greek Scriptures or the new enant of Jesus Christ. 

d. (Greater) Book of the Covenant, Little Book 
of the C.: names given by O, T. critics to certain 
portions of the Book of Exodus, viz. ch. xx. 22- 
xxiii, and ch. xxxiv. 11-26 respectively. 

8. Theol, a, Covenant of Works, Covenant of 
Grace: the two relations which are represented 
as subsisting between God and man, before and 
since the Fall. 

The Covenant of Works (or of Life) was made with Adam 
for himself and his posterity upon condition of obedience ; 
the Covenant of Grace (or of Redemption) with ‘the Second 
Adam’ and with his elect in him, for their deliverance from 
the misery and penalty into which they had fallen Hieoeh 
transgression of the covenant of works, ‘The theology of the 
covenants, or Federal Theology, was first elaborated by 
Koch or Cocceius (1603-1669); and attained great vogue 
in the 17the., esp. the Puritans. It is prominently 
developed in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and its 

ay Bes Coot of Gr 645)8 The Ci t of 

ax - Ba A race (x e Covenant o! 
workes, wherein God f Ase with man to give hi 
eternall fife upon condition of perfect obedience in his own 
person. The Covenant of Grace, which God worketh with 
man promising eternal life upon condition of borat 9 
3643-7 Westm. Conf. Faith vii, Of Gods Covenant wit! 
Man, 1647Assembly's Larger Catech. A.xxxi,Thecovenant 
of grace-was made with Christ as the second Adam, and in 
him with all the elect as his seed. 1647 Shorter Catech. 
A. 12 When God had created man, he entered into a cove- 
nant of life with him, u: ition of perfect obedience. 
2654 Jer, Taytor Answ, Bp. Rochester, Only the 
covenant of works did God make with all men till Christ 
came: but he did neverexact it after Adam. 1666 Bunyan 
Grace Ab. (1879) 35: Thus. .was my Soul. .tossed sometimes 
headlong into ir, sometimes upon the Covenant of 
Works. 1774 Frercner Salv, by Grace Wks, 1795 IV. 30 
An account of the two covenants, that God entered into 
with man.. 1828 Scorr O/d AZoré, viii, ‘ Whilk Covenant is 
your honour meaning ?—is it the Covenant of Works, or the 
Covenant of Grace? 3 . 

b. Applied to the’engagement with God which 
is entered into by believers at their baptism, or ad- 
mission into the visible church, 

tgg2Ape. Hasutton Catech, (1884) 17 The covenand or 
condition maid in Baptyme. 1597 Hooker Zec?, Pol. v. 
Ixiv. § ti Baptism implieth a covenant or league between 
God and man. 1634 Canne Wecess. Separ. (1849) 222 Yet 
have they not any...power to e them members of God’s 
church (if they be not under the visible covenant). ai 
Direct. Publ.:Worship in Scobell Acts & Ord. 1. li. (1658) 
84 To improve and make the right use of their Baptism; 
and of the Covenant sealed thereby betwixt God and their 
souls. 1986: Westev. Wks. (1872) IV. 325 That ‘solemn 
service, the renewing of.our covenant with God, . 18zr 
Wornsw. Eccl. Sonn. ut. xxiii, On each head’ His -lawn- 
robed Servant lays An apostolic hand, and with prayer 
seals: The Covenant.” 1827 Kesre’ Chr, Vear, sth Sun. 
after Easter x,The covenant of our second birth. x89: 
'T. Moztey Ze Sox xiviii, 306’ Admitted to covenant’ with 
God, as in our Catechism all baptized persons are described 
as children of God. . : 


9. Eccl: a. Sc. Hist. The name given to‘cer- 
tain bonds of agreement signed by the, Scottish 
Presbyterians for’ the defence and furtherance of 
their religion and coclecesiical-poll > 

The National Covenant was signed.at Edinburgh on 28 
Feb. 1638 for the defence of Presbyterianism ‘against the 
Epi system that had been introduced by James I 
and Charles I. -The Solemn League and Covenant was 
accepted by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land on 27 Aug. 1643, and by the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, and Parliament, on 25 Sept. as a league 
between England and Scotland on the basis of the esta- 
blishment of Presbyterianism in both countries. It istothe 
latter‘especially that-the name usually refers. It is some- 
times given also to the Bonds subscribed at Edinburgh by 
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the-Lords of the Congregation and their followers on 3 Dec.. 
1557, and at Perth on 3r May 1559, the object of which was 
the carrying out of the Protestant Reformation. 

1638 Dx. Hamitton in 4. Pagers (Camden) z1 If you uill 
not be content to admitt the Couenant to remaine, call a 
generall assemblic uher ye may expeckt the Bishopes to be 
limited. 7643, Solemn League § Covt., We Nodlemen, 
Barons, Knights, Gentlemen, Citizens, Burgesses, Ministers 
of the Gospel and Commons of all sorts .. after mature de- 
liberation, resolv’d and determin’d to enter into a mutual 
and solemn League and Covenant. 1643 Evetyn Diary 
23 July, The Covenant being pressed, I absented myselfe. 
1650 Cas. II Oath in Hist, Chas. £7 (1660) qe I Charles 
King of Great Britain France and Ireland, do assure and 
declare by my solemn Oath. .my allowance and approbation 
of the National Covenant, and of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 166: Evetyn Diary 22 May, The Scotch Cove- 
nant was burnt by the common hangman in divers places 
in London. Oh prodigious chancel 1677 Burnet Ment. 
Dks. of Hamilton 367 The 17th of August, the day in 
which the Covenant was first made, which from thence 
some used to call Saint Covenant’s Day, 1761 Hume 
Hist, Eng. UL, liii, 139 The Earl of Argyle... had at last 
embraced the Covenant, 2848 Macaunay Ast, Lug, I. 213 
Lauderdale had been conspicuous among the Scotch in- 
surgents of 1638, and zealous for the covenant, 

b. Church Covenant: the formal agreement 
made and subscribed bythe members of a Congrega- 
tional Church in order to constitute themselves a 
distinct religious society, (Animportant feature of 
Congregational polity in New England.) 

¢ 1640 'T. Hooker Ch. Discipline 1. iv. (1648) 48 OF the 
Formall_cause ofa Visible Church, the Church Covenant. 
rgoz C. Matuer Magn. Christi v. iv, Of the Form of the 
Visible Church, and of Church Covenants. 

LO. attrib. and Comé., as covenant ark, blessings, 
charter, engagement, mercies, right, safety,-servant ; 
covenant-breaker, -clostive sbs.; covenant-breaking, 
-ensuring, -keeping, -making adjs.; covenant-wise 
adv. 

187 Macourr Jfen:. Patmos xii. 167 The *covenant Ark 
--will rise buoyant on the waters, 1836 E. Osten in Pal- 
mer Bk. of Praise (1874) 299 A milder seal than Abraham 
found Of *cov’nant blessin $s more Divine. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 18 *Cumnawnte brekere, fidi/ragus. 1§34 TINDALE 
Rom. i. z Covenaunte breakers, vniovinge, truce-breakers, 
1646 P. Butxetry Gospel Covi. 1. 48 He cannot be a cove- 
nant-breaker. 1737 WaTERLAND Eucharist 104 The Cove- 
nant, or rather, the *Covenant-Charter, was given soon after 
the Fall, to Mankind in general. 1653 Baxter Peace 
Consc. Ep. Ded., Your hearts in their *Covenant-closure 
with Christ, 1861-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) II. 290 
Unless we perform it upon a “Covenant Engagement. 1781 
Cowrrr /ope 150 Bright as the *Covenant-ensuring bow. 
x685 J. Hows in H. Rogers Life ix. 231 To that blessed... 
and *covenant-keeping God. 1375 Barsour Bruce 3. 561 
Sa fell off this *conand making. c17s0 Wesley's Hymns 
(1831) Suppl. Ayauns No. 748 And make the *cov'nant peace 
mine own, 1660 //ist. Chas, JJ 83 Those hard *Covenant 
Pills which the Kirkmen made him swallow. 170g Stanvopr 
Paraphr. VIL. 413 A *Covenant-right to the Promises of 
God. 187x Macourr AZem, Patmos xii, 168 Let us rejoice 
in this *covenant safety. 1548 UDALL Lvasm, Paraphr., 
Luke 131 a, To live as a *couenaunt seruaunt with so ryche 
an housholder. 1645 Rurnerrorp Tryal § Tri. Faith 
(1845) 76 An union *covenant-wise could never have been, 
except God had in a manner bowed to us. 

b. Special comb. +Covenant-head (7heol.), 
one who enters into a covenant as a representative 
of others; + covenant-man, a party to a covenant 
or contract; a covenanter; } covenant-penny, 


earnest-money. in 

2988 S. Haywarp Ser, 15 We did not commit it, but 
Adam ; but it is so reckoned ours, upon our being included 
in him as our *covenant-head. 1769 Crupen Concordance 
(ed. 9) sv. Covenanz, Elect sinners, on whom grace and 
glory were settled for ever in Christ, their covenant-head. 
31540 Will of ¥ Smyth (Somerset Ho), To euery of my 
Joreneymen & *Covenaunt-men, 158% Dees Diary (Cam- 
den) 11 Helen was hyred at our Lady Day for the yere.. 
she had her *covenant penny. 


Covenant (kz'vinint), 2 Also 4-6 coue- 
neunt, (4 pa, pple. y-couenaunt, § cumnawnt- 
yu, 6 comnaunt), 6 conuenant, -aunt, 7 cov- 
nant. [f the sb.: cf. Covenancez.] 

1. gvtr. To enter into a covenant or formal, 
agreement; to agree formally or solemnly; to. 


contract. 

¢1440 Promp, Paro, 108 Cumnawntyn, or make a cum- 
nawnte, convenio, pango. 13536 in Thynne's Animade, 
Introd. 28 John Wylkynson .. hath convenanted-and bar- 
gayned with Edmunde Pekham. _1g96 Spenser State Irel, 
(1633)'57 The reason why the landlord will no longer‘ cove. 
nant withhim, x61 Brsce Ma??. xxvi. 15 They couenanted 
with him for thirtie pieces of siluer. 1665 Mantey Grotins’ 
Low C. Warres 666 They had jointly Covenanted against 
Foreign Dominion and Tyranny. 1765 BLackstone Comat, 
I. 562 A man cannot grant any thing to his wife, or enter 
into covenant with her: for.. to covenant with her, would 
be only to covenant with himself, 1843 CariyLe Past & Pry 
(2858) 185 Did Inot pay them. .the sum covenanted for? . 


b. with g/t. or clausé, expressing purpose or 


purport. mn ‘jn. dled . P 
e Covenant pa. pple}. «  ~ 
eieae & PL, Crede'38-A_Carm me hab y-couenaunt bo 


Crede me to teche, zg35 Epen Decades 140 They coue- 
naunted with hym to paye yearely a hundreth- pounde 
sweyght of perles, 1645 Direct. Pu 2. Worship in Scobell 
Acts & Ord. 1. li, (1658) 87, I M. do take thee N. to be my, 
married Wife, and do. promise and covenant fo be a loving 
and faithfull Husband unto thee. x66 BramHatt “Fxs?. 
Vind. vii. 182 The King, of the. Romans and Electors did 
covenant mutually to assist and defend oné aT +1768, 


COVENANT. 

Sterne Sent. Youri. (1778) UL. 120 Thad covenanted at 
Montruil to give him a new hat with a silver button and 
loop., 181g Arnon in Stanley Life § Corr. (2844) I. ii. 59 
Did you not covenant to write tome first? 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 1V. 582 An agreement by which the Company 
had covenanted to furmish a person named Colston with two 
hundred tons of saltpetre. - : 

2. trans. Yo agree or subscribe to by covenant ; 


to agree formally to give or do (something). 

1382 Wyerr Zz. xxxiv. 27 Thes wordes with which I 
haue couenauntide a boond of pees. exgoo Afelusine 155 
Ye conuenaunted with me a yefte whiche I purpose now to 
take. 1523 Lp, Berners Froiss. (1812) I. ceccxlix.794 These 
maryages were sworne and couenaunted. 1530 Parscr. 
503 s.v. That that I comnaunt with you shall be par- 
fourmed, 1670 Mitton Hist, Eng. (1851) 22 The Tribute 
Covnanted to Belinus for his enlargement. 1849 Grore 
Hist. Greece u, xii. (1862) V. 374 Nothing is covenanted 
as to any remainder. 286: Pearson Early § Mid. Ages 
Eng. 179 She refused to pay the witch who had assisted 
her the sum covenanted. 

8. To make it a condition or clause of an agree- 


ment, to stipulate. (with 047, clause.) 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, 11. (1586) 153 b, The old 
husbandes in hiring of a shepehearde, did alwaies covenant 
among others, that he should be sound of body and limme. 
c1ggz Martowe Massacre Paris u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 234/1 
With Poland, therefore, must I covenant thus, That if, etc. 
1700 Concreve Vay of World iw. v, Imprimis then, I 
covenant that your acquaintance be general... //em, L article 
that you continue to like your own face, as long as I shall. 

+4. To take the Covenant: see COVENANT sé. 9. 

166 R, LEstrance Juterest Mistaken 25 Reverend 
Divines reduced to begge their Bread, because they would 
not Covenant. 

+5. trans. To covenant ont: to exclude or expel 


by covenant. Ods. 

1661 Mercurius Caledonius 1 Mar., That laudable custom 
of suppers, which was covenanted out..is again in fashion, 

+ Covenant, fa. pple. Obs. An occasional 
variant of COVENANTED. 

€1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 474 As it was couenaunt bitven ous 
tvo, 1583 Stusns Avat, Abus, u. 85 Hauing his monie 
that was couenant, is hee not bound..to teach them. 

+Covenant, a. Obs. vare. [a. OF. covenant, 
early form of convenant suiting, agreeing.] =Co- 


VENABLE @. 4. 

c1440 Bone Flor. 945 Let him goo, He semyth covenawnt 
and trewe. 

Covenantal (kevinental), a. [f. Covenant 
sb. +-AL,] Of or pertaining to a covenant. 

1863 J. Witntams Badlistery 1. xii. (1874) 154 Heaven's 
bright bow The emblem of her covenantal sign. 1889 Lux 
Mundi xii. (1890) 493 The one condition of covenantal 
union with God. 


Covenanted (ka -vininted), Afi. a. 

1. Of a thing: Agreed upon, established, or se- 
cured by covenant. Covenanted grace, mercies 
(Theol.): those that are secured to such as have 
entered into covenant with God: see CovENANT 
8 b. 

165: Hoses Leviath. m1, xii. 263 The reduction of his elect 
to their former covenanted obedience. 1670 Mitton /fist. 
Eng. v. (1851) 204 Hostages..to keep thir covnanted peace. 
1788 Burns Le?. 8 Nov., Nothing inconsistent with thecoven- 
anted terms, 1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Apost, xxxvii, 
There is not on the earth a soul so base, But may obtain a 
place In covenanted grace. 1887 S. Cox Exfosttions Ser. 
nm. xiii. 169 There is a very general ‘impression. .that a 
radical and vast difference obtains between what are called 
the covenanted and the uncovenanted mercies of God, 1888 
Sir F, Pottock Oxf. Lect. viii.(1890) 199 Their covenanted 
liberty of self-government. 

2, Of person: Having entered into 2 covenant, 


bound by a covenant. . 
1646 'P. Butxetey Gospel Covt. 1. 165 To shew mercy to 
his covenanted people. 722 Lett. fr. Afist's Frn2. Il. 235 
Any profess’d Dissenter, and covenanted Member of a Con- 
venticle. _ . ae : 
*8. Hist, Having subscribed the Covenant.. 
:1660in Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 256 He [Charles H] thanked 
God that_he was a Covenanted King. 1693 Afol, Clergy 
Scot. go When_the Covenanted Zealots were uppermiost. 
x827 Haram Consé. fist. (1876) II. xi, 317 The. presby- 
terians remembered that he {Charles II) was what the 
called a covenanted King. 1855 Macauay Hist, Eng. IV. 
456 The heir of a covenanted house. 
A, Indian Civil Service. - Applied to ‘the re- 
gular members of the service who used to. enter 
into a formal covenant with the East India Com- 
pany, and do’ so now with the Secretary of State 
for India, Hence ¢he covenanted service. : 
“2957 in’J. Long Select. Ree. Govt, (V.), A great scarcity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta. x8s9 Lane Wand, India 
323 The covenanted civil service in India, * 86x Times 23 
July, In addition to general covenants for fidelity, obedience 
to orders, and accounting, the covenanted servants bind 
themselves to deliver to the Government, on demand, all 
their books and papers, etc. 1885 Athenaume 11 Apr. 466/1 
A covenanted Bengal civilian. she ae 
Covenantee ‘(ka:vinant?). “[see.-EE] a. 
Legal and gen. The person to whom a: promise 
by covenant is made. The correlative of Covr- 
NANTOR,- 7; ~, : 2 . 
1649 W. Batt Power of Kings 8 Even so it is between the 
King, who is Covenantor by Oath, and the People who are 
Covenantees concerning Lawes and Statutes. :to be enacted. 
1768 BLackstToNnEe Com, II, 156 Ifa man covenants to be 
at York by such a day..and is not at York at the time ap- 
pointed, .these are direct breaches of his covenant; and 
may be perhaps greatly to the disadvantage and loss of the 


1102 


. covenantee.” 818 Cruise Digest (ed: 2) I. ror If a“tenant 


in tail covenants to stand seised to the use of the covenantee 
for life. 1883 Law Times Rep. LIM. 308/1 The reasons for 
making the trustees covenanteesare that the husband cannot 
covenant with his wife. - : : : 

b. Theol. One admitted into-God's covenant 
with His people. ‘ 

x692 Bevertey Disc. Dr. Crisp x The Covenantees accord- 
ing to the faultless Covenant must so continue in it, that 
God may be for ever their God, and they his People. 1702 
C. Matuer Afagn, Chr. v. m1. (1852) 295 To be in covenant, 
or to be a covenantec is the formals ratio of a church 
member. 2726 AyLirre Parergon 105 Both of them were 
the respective Rites of their Admission into the several 
Covenants, and the Covenantees became thereby entitled to 
the respective Privileges which were annex'd to them, 

+ Covenantee'r, -iexr. Obs. rare, [see -EER.] 
= COVENANTER 2. 

1660 Hist. Chas. Jf 86 The proud Marquess of Argyle, 
and other Covenantier Lords. 168: Lurtrett Brief Kel. 
(1857) I. 114 His majestie..did recommend to them the 
suppression of covenanteers and all schismaticks. 

Covenanter (kz-vinintez), [f. Covenant v. + 
-ER1] 

1. gen. One who covenants or enters into a cove- 


nant with others, 

1643 Cary. Sacr. Covt. 10 You must bid high for the 
honour of a Covenanter. 1656S. Winter Seva2.40 Abraham 
is brought in as the firstexplicit Covenanter. 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Whs. 1867 V. 288 Faithfulness is plainly and 
clearly declared. .betwixt covenanters. 1830 E. H. Browne 
Exp. 39 Art. xxvii.(x874) 615 But a covenant on God’s part 
implies the faithfulness of the Covenanter. 

2. Se. Hist. A subscriber or adherent of the 
National Covenant signed 28 Feb. 1638, or of the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. (In Scot- 
land traditionally pronounced covena'nter. 

1638 Dx. Hasuiron in H. Papers (Camden) 5: Take him 
to be a uoorse instrument then anie Couenanter. 1638 
Cuas. Lin Hetherington Ast. Ch. Scot. (1842) 290 1 intend 
not to yield to the demands of those traitors the Covenanters, 
a@1670 SpaLoinc Zroub, Chas, /, 1. 108 This blew ribbin 
was worne and called ‘the Covenanter’s ribbin’ by the haill 
souldiers of the army. 1681 in Bag/ord Ballads (1878) 929 
Each zealous Covenanter [77e a Ranter). 1817 CoLERIDGE 
Biog. Lit. 93 The same fanatic principle. .emptied its whole 
vial of wrath on the miserable covenanters of Scotland. 
1886 Mortey A/idl's Autobiog. Crit. Misc. III. 66 Thetem- 
perament of the Scotch Covenanter of the 17th century. 

Covenanting (kavinintin), vA/. sd, [f. Cove- 
NANT Vv. +-ING1.] The entering into or signing a 
covenant. 

1639 Drumm. or Hawtu. Consid. to Parl, Wks. (1711) 186 
For whatsoever crime; except lese majesty against the 
state, and not covenanting. 1652 GauLe Magastrom. 140 
In regard of their implicite covenanting. 1681-6 J. Scotr 
Che, Life (1747) IL 285 These Words do imply our formal 
Covenanting with God in Baptism. 

Covenanting, ff/ a. [f. as prec. + -Ine 2] 
That enters into or signs a covenant; spec. in Se. 
Hist. (see COVENANT 9). 

3653 Gaupen Hierasf. Pref. to Rdr. 13 Their select fraterni- 
ties and covenanting congregations. a 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb. 1x, (1843) 592/1 He had application enough from 
the covenanting party of Scotland. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 
Il. ii. 147 Alexander, who Ied the Covenanting troops, 1888 
M. Morris Claverhouse v. 82 A paper (known in Covenant- 
ing annals as the Hamilton Declaration), 

+Co'venantly, adv. Obs. rare—', [-v 2] 
According to covenant. ‘ 

1648 J, Goonwin Right ¢ Might 29 The Army did not 
violate or breake any the nights and priviledges of Parlia- 
ment, properly, or Covenantly so called. 

Covenantor (ke'vinant71). Law, [f£.Coven- 
ANT Vv. + -OR.} - One who ‘enters into a legal 
covenant; the party by whom the obligation ex- 
pressed in the covenant is to be performed. 

ye ae Batt Power of Kings 8 Every Covenantor may 
. advise with Himselfe..as well as with the Councell of His 
Covenantec, - 1767 “Brackstone Commu. IL. 304 If the 
covenantor covenants for himself and his heirs, it is then a 
covenant real, and descends upon the heirs. 1887 Law Rep. 
34 Ch. Div. 4 Necessary to‘give one covenantor a right 
through the covenantee as against other covenantors. - 


Covenous, var. of Covinous. |. ; 
.tCovent, The early form of ‘CoxveNt, q. v., 
common down to 17th ¢., and surviving in some 
proper names, as in Covent Garden, London. 

Coventre, ?error for coyentre, coyntre: .see 
Corn Ods., quince. “ 

ex4g0 Mont. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 716 Hee cocianus, a 
coventre. [Cf, ibid, 629/12 Coctanus qwynstre.] © 

Co'ven-tree, covin-tree. Sc. [In sense 1, 
app. from-CoveEN ; but 2 is of uncertain origin.] 

. trans. “A ‘large tree in front:of old Scottish 
mansion-houses, where the laird met his visitors’ 
(Jamieson), or where he assembled his retainers. 

1823 Scorr Quentin D, iii, I love not the Castle when the 
covin-tree bears such acorns as I see yonder.- x844 W. H. 
Maxwet Sforts § Adv, Scot. (1855) 333 At all old Scottish 
mansion-houses, there was a tree at some distance from the 
door, called the coglin tree, (variously the covan tree,) where 
the landlord met his guests; 882 Blackzv, Mag. Sept. 367 
The Border reivers were being hung to their own covin 
trees by rough and ready Jedburgh Justice. ~:~ -_* 
‘2. A local name of the shrub Viburnum Lan- 
tana, called also [Wayfaring (Afan’s) Tyee: re- 
corded, by Britten and Holland-from Bucks and 
Wilt. - — - 


COVER. 


“21697 Auprey (Brit. & Holl), Coven-?+ce common about 
Chalke and Cranbourn Chase; the carters doe make their 
whippes of it. Pree tae oe 
‘Coventry (kp-véntri, kwy-). An ancient town 
in Warwickshire. ©: :. , ay 

1. Zo send (a person) to Coventry: to exclude 
him from the society of which he is a member on 
account of objectionable conduct; to refuse to 
associate or have intercourse with him. .So also 
to be in Coventry. hoe 

{The origin of the phrase has been the subject of numerous 
ingenious conjectures: see Brewer, Phrase and Fable, etc. 
A probable suggestion refers it to the circumstances re- 
corded in quot. 1647 $ aless likely source has been suggested 
in quot, 1691. ao : 

1647 CLARENDON /Yist. Reb. vi. § 83 At Bromigham a town 
so generally wicked that it had risen upon small parties of 
the king’s, and killed or taken them prisoners and sent them 
to Coventry [then strongly held for the Parliament]. @ 169 
Baxter in Relig. Baxt, 1.1. (1696) 44 Thus when I was at 
Coventry the Religious part of my Neighbours at Kidder- 
minster that would fain have lived quietly at home, were 
forced. .to be gone, and to Coventry they came.) 

1765 Club bk. Tarporley Huntin Eg.Warburton Hunting 
Sougs Introd. (x877) 16 Mr. John Barry having sent the Fox 
Hounds toa different place to what was ordered. .was sent to 
Coventry, but return’d upon giving six bottles of Claret to 
the Hunt. 1787 Map, D’Arstay Diary Aug., I sent his de- 
pends and his building to Coventry, by not seeming to 

earhim. 1792 W, Ronerts Looker.on (ioa) I. 34 No.3 
{He} paid thirty shillings and sixpence for contumacy,‘and 
swore himselve to Coventry. x82r Croker in C, Pagers I: 
203 (Farmer) I found MacMahon in a kind of Coventry, and 
was warned not to continue my acquaintance with him. 
1829 Marnyat J, Afi/dmay iii, ‘The oldsters .. had sent me 
to the most rigid Coventry. 1885 W.E, Norris Adrian 
Vidal xxxiv, She ended by virtually sending him to Coven- 
try in his own house. 

3. slang. A kind of cake (see quot.). - 

x85r Mayuew Lond. Labour I, 198 Among the regular 
articles of this street-sale are ‘Coventrys’, or three-cornered 
puffs with jam inside. : 

+8. Coventry Bells. Ods. a. An old name for 
Campanula Medinm. Also called Coventry Rapes; 
Coventry Marians. It is possible that some Bri- 
tish species, as C. Zrachelinm, C. Rapunciulus, 
were sometimes included under the name: cf. 
Canterbury Bett, b. In Gerarde also for Azze- 
mone Pulsatilla. : 

1878 Lyte Dodoens u, xx. 17x Like the Belfloures,’ or 
Couentrie Marians..the Couentrie Marians violet. /d7d.11. 
xxii. 173 Of Marians violet, or Couentrie Belles...These 
pleasant floures grow about Couentrie in England. Jéid. 
174 We may also cal them Couentrie Rapes. 1597 Grrarpr 
Herbal 11, Ixxiii. § 3. 309 In Cambridgeshire, where they 
{Passe Flowers] grow, they are named Couentry bels, /éid. 
11, cx, § 2. 363 Couentrie bels are called... Mercuries violets, 
and Couentrie os and of some, Maricttes. 1637 W. 
Corrs Adam in Eden \si. 117, 17976 J. Ler Introd. Bot. 
(ed. 3) 329 Coventry-bells, Campanula, - 

+4, Coventry blue, Os. A kind of blue 
thread manufactured at Coventry, and used for 
embroidery. (Also simply Cometh) 

[158x W. Starrorp Laz. Compl. $931 T have heard say 
that the chiefe trade of Coventry was heretofore in making 
of blew thred.] a@xgoz Greene Yas, JV (1861) 208 Edge 
me the sleeves with Coventry blue. ¢1600 Xoxb, Ball, 
VI. 463 She hath a cloute of mine, wrought with good 
Coventry. x162x B. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 625/t A skein of Coventry blue I had to work 
Gregory Litchfield a handkerchief, ; 

+Corventry, v. Ods.—! -[f. the surname o 
Sir John Coventry, on whose mutilation by the 
king’s friends in 1670 the Coventry dct (22-3 
Chas. II, c. 1) against nose-slitting and maiming 
was passed.] .To slit the nose of. HR a 

1704 W. Bisset Plain Eng. 55 Sure to be cudgell’d or 


“Coventry’d 3 or have my ‘Throat cut the next hour. 


Cover (kv'va1), v1 Forms: 3 cuner-en, 3-6 
couer(e, 4- cover. Also 4-5 covyr(e, covir, 
4-6.kever(e, keuer(s, § kouer(e, kyuer(e, cu- 
fere, couure, couvre, 6 couour; also 4-5 cure, . 
6 cour, 8 St. coor: see Curr 2 [a: OF. ceeor-zr, 
cour-27, later convr-i=Pr. cobrir, enbrir, Sp. cu- 
brir, It. coprire:—L. cooperire, {. co- = cont- inten- 
sive + ofert7¢ to cover, cover up, conceal. The OF. 
stressed form enevre, guenvre, of thé pres. sing. 
gave the English variant ever, diver, still exten- 
sively used in the’ dialects.] eit Aas 

I. 1. “rans. To put or Jay something over (an 
object), with the effect of hiding from view, pro- 
tecting, or enclosing ; to overlay, overspread w7th. 

& 1300 Cursor AL. 3678 (Cott.) Wit a rugh skin sco hidd his 
hals And couerd bar-wit his hands als, ¢x400 Destr. Troy 
6x6 Priam a prise towmbe ‘prestly gart make, And the 

odyes.. buried berin..Couert hom clanly, closet hom to- 
gedur. 14.. £, £, Afisc, (Warton Club) 63 Kever the rotes 
zene with same erthe. , 1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1, 
xxxili. 47 Put it into a greate Tubbe, and keeuer it with 
water. xg90 Spenser ¥, Q, 11. viii, 9 Where finding life not 
yetdislodged quight He much rejoyst, and courd it tenderly, 
3664 Evetyn Aad, Hort. (1729)197 Cover with dry Straw... 
your young exposed Evergreens. 1752 C. Srewarr_in 
Scots Mag. (x753) June 291/2 The people .. were covering 
potatoes, 1800 tr. Lagvange’s Cheut. 1. 410.Cover the whole 
with a stratumof charcoal =. 2. 

2. To put a covering of some specified kind on. - 
* The'addition or accession of the covering, rather than the 
condition of the object covered, is the prominent notion,’ 


» 


COVER. 


“a. To put.a cover or lid upon (a vessel, ete.), 
or over (its contents); also to overlay (a pie or 
the like) with paste. : 

1382 Wyciir Ex. xxi. 33 If eny man open a cystern..and 
not couerith it, and oxe or asse fal into it. ¢x430 wo 
Cookery-bks. 43 Keuere bin cofyns with be same past. bid. 
52 Kyuere hym [pe Lampray] fayre with a fede. 157’ 
Goocr Heresbach's Hust, (2586) 26 To cover.every pot with 
one cover. 1703 Maunprety Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 77 They 
[coffins] had been at first cover'd with handsome lids. 1853 
Soyer Pantroph. 63 Cover the saucepan for an instant, un- 
cover, and serve. . ' 

+b. To put a roof upon or over; to roof. Ods. 
(but see Cover zn, 18). ° > 

1393 Lanot. P. PZ. C. 1v. 64 Ich shal keuery goure kirke 
and 30ure cloistre maken. 1482 Caxton 7revisa's Higden 
xli. (7527) 42._b,-Brent tyle to covere [1387 Trevisa hele] 
with houses“and chirches. 1630 RX. Johnson's Kingd. § 
Comme. 116 Their houses .. are..covered with straw or 
reed. - 1642 Perxins Prof. Bh. x. § 666 To cover the house 
of another stranger. 1734 Save Koran Prelim. Disc. 1. 
(Chandos) 4 Covered with a cupola. 

ce: To put a surface layer of something on for 
ornament or use ; to overlay, overspread wth. 

¢xg00 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 Pe walles within er 
couerd with plates of gold. 1563 FutKe Afezcors (1640) 31 
‘The Sea-Calfe is never hurt with lightning : wherefore the 
Emperours tents were woont to be covered with their 
skinnes. 1665 Pepys Diary 2x Sept., Most of the house is 
.-covered with lead, and gilded, 1860 TynDAut Géac. 1. iii. 
29 Pines..covered with the freshly-fallen snow. 1872 E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I, viii. 132 The roof was covered 
with wooden shingles. : 

d. To spread a cloth or the like over the upper 
surface of (a table) ; ¢sf. in preparation for a meal, 
to lay the cloth.. Often adsol. 

1563 Win3zer Bk. Questions in Cert. Tractates (1888) 1. 84 
Quby couer 3¢ 3our table with a quhyteclayth at 3our com- 
munioun? 1568 Grarron Chron. II,290 When the houre of 
Supper was come, and the tables covered. cxrs90 GREENK 
Fr, Bacon (1861) 169 To cover courtly foraking. 1596 SHAKs, 
Merch, V. 1. v. 63. 1653 Hl. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. 
Ixxix. 320 Having caused a table to be covered for us, and 
on it placed store of excellent good meat. 1877 R. J. Morr 
Under the Balkans, A \ow stool covered bya Fand erchief, 
on which were placed the religious books, 

6, To overspread with something which marks 


ea Ya the whole surface ; to strew with. 
1382 Wyciir Zzet. xxiv. 7 He shedde it not out vpon 
erthe, that it may be keuered with dust. ¢1430 Lyne. 
Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 22 The thorne is sharp kevered 
with fresshe colours, 31633 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. i. 2 
Our bodies covered .. with the stripes of the lashes. Jbid. 
Ixviii, 276 Covered all over with pearls, and chains, 178 
Cowrrr Tas 11. 829 Gardens, fields and plains Were cover’ 
with the pest, 1874 Green Short Hist. ti. 60 Art and litera- 
ture covered England with great buildings and busy schools. 
31875 Jevons Afoncy (1878) 58 ‘The whole surface could not 
be covered with a design. : 
4£. Zo cover his feet (a Hebraism); to ease 

himself. Ods, | 

5235 CoverDate x Savt. xxiv. 3 There was a caue, and 
Saul wente in to couer his fete. ‘ 1560 Bitz (Genev,) Fade. 
iii. 24 Surely he doeth his easement [sarg. xote he couereth 
his fecte], “r6xx 7did., Surely he couereth his feet in his 
Summer chamber, os ; 
‘3. To clothe (the body); to wrap, wrap up, 
invest, envelop. . 

¢ 1340 Cursor A, 25465 (Fairf.) Ne palle to couer mi bane. 
631394 P, Pt. Crede 1x6 Clop to coveren wip our bonés. cxq00 
Destr, Troy's530 He was .. couert as a capull all the corse 
ouer. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 125/1:Y¥° haddest pite of 
my nakidnesse, Tor whan I was a cold thou couerdest me. 
cists ist Lug, Bk. Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 28/1 Ledder to 
kyuer theyr members with, "16rr Biste /sa. xxxvii. 1 Hee 
-.couered himselfe with sackecloth. — £zek, xvi. 10, I 
couered thee with silke, 1674 tr. Schefer’s Lapland xvii. 
go They cover themselves in the Summer with blankets. 

b. fig. and trans. 


1382 Wycuir Ps, cviii{i). 29 Be thei couered as with adouble’, 


mantil with ther confusion. 1612 Bribie Ps. cix. 29 Let 
them couer.them selues with.their owne confusion, as with 
a mantle,  1667-Mitton F. £. 11.-267 Heav’ns all-ruling 
Sire ...with the Majesty of darkness-round Covers his 
Throne, x1749' Fretpinc Youe Foues vi. viii, He stood .. 
covered with confusion, 1845 M..Partison Zss. (1889) I. 
19 You. cover yourselves with the renown of a good name. 


4. Zo cover (one's head): to put on or wear one’s 
hat or other head-covering’; sdec. after it has been 
taken off as,a mark of reverence or respect; also 
to be covered, and'absol. 4o cover. 


e1340 Hampo.e Prose J, 27 It es no wyrchipe to Godd 
for to couer His heuede and leue His body bare. 1483 


Caxton Gold. Leg. 207/1 Thy veyl or keuerchief wyth ' 


whiche thou kouerst thy hede. .z530 Patser. 499/2 Cover 
your heed. 1600 Suaxs. 4. VY. L.'v. i. 38 Good eu’n gentle 
friend. Cover thy head.-Nay prethee bee couer'’d. - r6xx 
Bray zr Cor, xi..6 If the woman be not couered, let her also 
bee shorne., :1656 Finert For. Ammbass.-igg Whether he 
would now, at his leave taking, cover in presence of- her 
Majesty. ‘'3667 Pzevs Diary (2879) IV. 412 Here I stood 
bare, not challenging to be‘covered. . 1800 in Nicolas Dzsf. 
Nelson VIN p. cxevit, The Order has the particular privilege 
of being covered in the King’s‘presence,“: -° -< - 


_ 5. Said of the instrument :-To-lie or be over (an 


object) soas to lide, protect, orenclose it 3 toserve- 


as.acovering to. =. : sas 
@1300 Cursor AL, 9998 (Cott.) Pe colur. . Pat cuuers al abite 


pewal..estede. ¢1340 E: £. Psalter (B._E. T. S.) xiiiifij, - 


2x Shadew of dep couered vs.. 1490° Caxton Eneydos xix. 
70 The nyght obscure_couereth’ the landes. x526 Filer. 
Perf. (W. de W..1531) 142 The rofe-yt couereth .all is the 
theologicall vertue, hope.. 16rr_ Biste-Z.x..xl. 34 A cloud 
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couered the Tent of the Congregation. 1760-72 
§ Ulloa's Vay. (ed. 3) I. 76_The shell which covers the 
coco nut. ¢3820 Suettey Fugitives viii, One boat-cloak 
did cover The loved and the lover. 1823 F. Crisso-p Ascent 
M. Blane x6 A smooth broad sheet of ice covered the whole 
ofthe declivity. 1883 G. Luovn 246 ¢ Flow II. xxv. 82 
Dreary swamps cover what was once the city of Classis. 

bp. Said of garments and the like. 

x4ox Pol, Poets (1859) II. 7x The scapelarie also that 

kevereth the schuldris. 1533 More Afol. xxii. Wks. 882 
Clothes that shal only kever them and not kepe them 
warme, 1577 B, Goocr Heresbach's Hush. i. (1586) 127 
He(the Camalleopard] is covered likea fallow Deare. ¢ 1600 
Suaxs, Sonn, xxii, All that beauty that doth cover thee Is 
but the seemly raiment of my heart. x674 tr. Scheffer's 
Lapland xvii. 88 A cap which .. covers part of their 
shoulders. 

¢e. To extend or abound thickly over the face of; 


to occupy the entire surface of; to strew, occupy. 

€ 13340 Cursor ATL. 5931 (Trin.) Frogges pat no tonge coude 
tel.. Al be erpe pei couered so. 1382 Wycuir Nz. xxii. 5 
A peple. .that couereth the vttermoost of the erthe. a 1533 
Lo. Berners A102 lviii, 20x The feldes were coueryd with 
deed men. 16rx Bints £~x. viii. 6 Frogges came vp, and 
couered the land of Egypt. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 312 So 
thick bestrown .. lay these, covering the Flood. 1818 Jas. 
Mut Brit. fndia 11. 1. iii. 97 The bands. .then covering the 
upper provinces of Hindustan. 1872 Yeats Growth Coumt, 
31 Phoenician and Greek vessels covered the eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

+ d. To enclose as an envelope, Obs. 

z8or in Nicolas Disp. Nelson IV. 364 Your Excellency's 
ge covering two letters from Lord Carysfort. 

e. fig. 

1819 SueLLey Cenci u. ii. 75 Words are but holy as the 
deeds they cover. 


6. Ofa stallion: To copulate with (the mare) ; 


rarely of other animals. Also adso/. and causally. 
1835 Act 27 Hen. VIII c. 6 § 1 Horses and nagges..to 
couour mares and felys of very small stature. 1575 Tur- 
Berv. Venerie xvii. 45 [The stag] which hath the mastrie.. 
casting himselfe with a full leape vpon the Hynde to couer 
hir. 1877 B. Goocu Heresbach’s|Husb. ut. (1586) 126. 604 
Suaxs. Off. 1. i. t1s. 1622-531 Burton Axat. Mel. m1. ii. 
vi. v. §76 Like that generous Mare. .she was contented at 
last to be covered by an Ass. xgoq Swirr Mech. Operat. 
Spirit, The Persian Beast acquired his Faculty, by covering 
a Mare the Day before. x: Bewick Quadrupeds § 
Iclipse,.now covers by subscription forty mares at thirty 
guineas cach 1810 Sorting Mag. XXXVI. 60 A stallion 
«+ [which] covers this season at Dringhouses. 1842 H. 
Sreruuns BA, of Farm (1851) I. 155 Covering her with 
another horse, or another kind of horse. 3859 ‘Topp Cyci. 
Anat-V, 567/t A bitch which had néver been covered. 


+b. Of a bifd: To sit upon (eggs). Obs. 


tr. Juan 


x607 Torsetn Sours Beasts (x 145 Egges covered b 
the Hen, 27x ras Spect. Nd ? 3 Whilst the Hen 


is covering her Eggs. 

7. @ To place a coin, etc. of equal value upon 
another, as in wreneng. 

1857 Borrow Romany Kye (1858) I. xiii. 193 ‘This is 
slow work,’ said Jack, banging down a guinea on the table ; 
‘can you cover that, old fellow?’ 1862 TRotLore Orig 
#, III. 166 (Hoppe) I'll put that [10/, note} in K’s hand, 
and do you cover it. Afod. We must do something to help 
him, I will give a sovereign if you will cover it. 

b. To play a card of higher value upon (one 
already played). 

1885 Proctor Waist ii. 34 Ifa high card is led, and you 
hold a higher. .it is generally best to cover. Jéid. 35 When 
King. is led, second player, if he holds Ace, puts it on 

‘covers’, is the technical expression). 
TL.--To protect, screen, etc. 

8. To shield, protect, shelter. Also /ig. 

a32975 Prov. ZElfred 595 in O. E. Misc, 135 Pe woke 
gume pe coveren. @ 1300 Cursoy M7, 1798 (Gott.) Was nan fra 

dede pat mith him couer. cx40o Maunpuv. (Roxb.) xxi. % 
A grete target, with whilk bai couer all paire body. 156 
Grarton Chron. II. 90 They brought him into a seller, .and 
so covered him from the people. 1602 Sir R. Boyte Diary 
Ser. 11. (x887) I. 4x Tyrrell. .to cover his estates he maketh 
semblance to come to submission. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of 
War u. 112 Paraget, a casting up of Earth to cover the 
Defender. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 120 That he Com- 
manded the Tartars to keep near him to cover his March. 
1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (x827) II. u. ii, 9 Conveyed to 
his camp by a body of horse, who covered him with their 
arms and bodies: 184: Macautay in Trevelyan Life § 
Lett, (1876) Il.ix. 130 Any measure which he chooses to 
cover with his authority. 1855 — Hist. Zng. UI. 236 
Leake. .exposed his frigate to cover the merchantmen. 1887 
A.B. Exuis Tshi-speaking Peoples xvi..230 The swamp, .is 
.. inhabited by a powerful god who covers the approach to 
the capital. : ee . 

b. Said also of the material instrument: To 
serve as a défence, protection, or shelter to; spec. 
a fortress, or its guns, are said to cover the territory 


within their range.. Also fig.; cf. command. 
c14z0 Anturs of Arth.xli, He keruet of the cantel that 
couurt the kny3te. ¢1449 Pol.-Poents (x859) II. 221 Our wele- 
-vette hatte..keueryd us from mony stormys browne: © 1726 
Leon tr. Alberti's: Archit. I, 75, A Port. .covered with 
some high steep hill, that may. .serveas a land-mark for the 
Sailors, 1935 J. Szacome Hest, Ho, Stanley 110 Cannon.. 
to cover the Ships in the Harbour, 1758 Anu. Register 
- 55 Some woods .. which covered their. retreat. 1838-43 
Arnoip Hist. Rome Ii. xxiv: 537 High ground, covered in 
~front by the deep bed of the Anio. ae : 
- @. Said-of a ship’s. flag, and papers ; of a Jaw, 
constitution, etc. Lis PRE a ee 
~ 19786 Nexson in Nicolas Disf, I. 180 She was ‘an American 
Vessel, although .covered by British Papers. . .1788-‘l. 
Jérrerson Writ. (1859) I. 470, Such.a constitution:.as will 


. cover its friends, and make its enemies tremble, 1849-50 ° 


COVER, 


Auison Hist. Excrope V. xxxiii.§ 7. 484 That the flag should 
cover the merchandise, : ‘ 

_G. To cover a siege, ete.: to protect the be- 
sieging army from attack. 

1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely 1. 162 The King at last consented 
to stay and cover the Siege. a@19715 Burnet Own Time 
(1766) 11. 6 The siege went on in form; And the king lay 
with an_army covering it. 1812 Wecuincton in Gurw. 
Desf. VU1. 620 By which the operation can be covered if it 
should be possible to continue it, or the siege can be raised 
if it should be necessary to raise it. 

9. To hide or screen from view ; to conceal. 

a. Said of the agent. 70 cover the buckle: see 
BuckzeE sb. 1b. 

@1300 Cursor AL, 2046 (Gétt.) A mantil fra his neck he 
toke..And him {Noah} bar wid couerid pai. 1340 HAMPoLe 
Pr. Conse. 2408 Nathyng here swa covered and hydde pat 
sal noght pan be shewed and kydde, ¢1438 Yorr. Portugal 
129 Gret olyvys..Coverd in levys smale. 1530 Patscr. 
499/2, I covered me behynde yonder hangyng and herde all 
their counsayle, z6rx Bite AZett. x. 26 There is nothing 
couered, that shall not be reueiled. 1697 Drypen Vire. 
Georg. 11, 697 Lead me to some solitary Place, And cover 
my Retreat from human Race. 1774 Goupsm. Vai. Aisi. 
III. x19 He (the stag] will often cover himself under water, 
so as to shew nothing but the tip of his nose. 2819 Suet. 
Ley Cencé 1, iti, 154 Cover thy face from every living eye. 

b. To conceal or screen (actions, facts, qualities, 
and other immaterial objects). 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Zsdrasiv, 5 Ne couere thou the wickenesse 
of hem. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer 4. Jame 275 Ther may be vnder 
godelyhede Keuered many a shrewde vice, 148: CAxTon 
Godfrey xiii. 83 He made no semblaunt therof, as he that 
wel coude couure his courage. 1586 A. Day Lng. Secre- 
tary (1625) A iij b, If. .you.. finde any thing blame-worthy, 
cover it I pray you. 1630 2. Yohnson's Kingd, & Comuew, 
249 With great care they will cover their losses. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's nc. Hist. (1827) 1X. 64 They covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ransoming prisoners. 1883 G. Liovp 
£bb § Flow \1, 268 Frank laughed to cover his anxiety. 

ce. Said also of the instrument, 

x60x Br. W. Bartow Sern. Panles Crosse 34 Would to 
God the same earth..could also cover the sinne. 1603 
Knotres Hist, Turkes (1621) 1358 By reason of a little 
mountain that covered them, 1773 Map. D'Arstay Larly 
Diary (x889) I. 187 His voice is so sweet, that it wants no 
instruments to cover it. @1843 Soutuey Vis, Maid Ort. 
265 That thou shalt wish ‘he earth might cover thee. 

LO. Of a pickpocket’s confederate ; To screen the 
operations of (a principal). 

x819 J. H. Vaux ALem. 1. xii, 140 He only required me 
and the third man to coverthim. 1858 Glasgow Gas, 13 
Nov. (Farmer), I saw Merritt .. thrust his hand into the 

ocket.. Jordan and O'Brien were covering Merritt. 1859 

ALA Tre. vound Clock (1861) 422, He had missed the con- 
federate who a, ‘covered’ him. 

b. To shield from legal penalties. 

1888 Lancet 8 Aug. 297/2 He holds in his own name the 
appointment of a surgeon. . He covers himself by employing 
a qualified assistant ..to sign certificates. Jbid,, Cover 
Assistant.—A qualified man ‘covering’ one unqualified at a 
distance of six or seven miles lays himself open to censure 
by the Medical Council. 


ll. Zo cover (with a guw, pistol, etc.) : to pre- 
sent a gun or pistol at (something) so as to have 


it directly in the line of fire ; to aim directly at. 

1687 Concreve Old Bach. 1. iv, "Tis his diversion to set, 
‘tis mine to cover the partridge. 1830 Chron. in Anu, Reg. 
(2837) 138/21 He {a duellist] levelled his pistol, and covered 
Mr. O'Giad for a few seconds, 1888 Century Mag. 
perce | 40/z, I covered him with the rifle and made him 
move off, 


12. AZ/. To stand in line with from a point of 


sight or of attention. 

1796-9 Justr. § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 6 That those several 
Jeaders may the more accurately and easily cover each 
other, when the march is in a straight alignement. 1853 
Stocqueten Wil, Encycl., To cover .. to stand in such 
a position in file, that when [a man] looks exactly forward 
to the neck of the man who leads him, he cannot see the 
second man from him, 189 F. A. Grirritus Artil. Aan, 
(ed.9) 255 The subaltern officers see that both the picket and 
tent pole numbers [Z.¢. men} cover correctly. 1867 SmytH 
Sailors Word-bk. s.v., In the field exercise and drill of 
tr00P, one body is said to cover another exactly in rear 
of it. 

18. Cricket. To take up sucha position behind 
(another man) as to be able to-stop the balls missed 
by him. - , 

Toso Nyren Cricketer’s Guide (ed. 2) 35-6 Long Field to 
cover the Middle Wicket and Point..must learn to judge 
the direction in which the batter. .will strike the bal , and 
.-he should be‘off to meet, or cover it. 1850 ‘Bar’ Crick. 
Manual 44 The long-slip is placed to cover the short-slip. 
1870 Bane Encycl. Rur. Sports § 456 A man to cover the 
middle-wicket and the point, stands on the off-side of the 
striker. It is his duty to save those balls that either of the 
above may have missed. ° , 

III. To extend or stretch over, to pass over. 

14. To be extensive enough to include or com- 
prekend ;‘ to include jvithin its application .or 
scope; to provide for, Je 

1793 BurKE Cond. Minority Wks. 1842 1. 6x8 Mr. Fox's 
general principle fully covered all this. 1885 Sir N. Linp- 
rey in Law Times Rep. LI. 319/2- The words are: suffi- 
ciently wide to cover them. x89: Law Times XCU. ro4/2 
In cases which are not covered by the statutory provisions 
of the Divorce Acts.. ne 


b. To.include, comprisé, extend over, . =.” 


., 868 Guapstone Fev. ALupdi iii. (2870) 99 The name ina 


be’ one: covering some'of the allied contingents. 1885 
Mauch; Exant. 12 Aug, 5/2 The sixteenth annual report « 
‘which covers the year 1884.‘ 4 
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“16. To extend over, be co-extensive with, 
occupy, comprise: a. a space ; also jig. 

3874 GREEN Short Hist. v. 215 Wis [Chaucer's] tales cover 
the whole field of medizval poetry.- 1879 Sata in DailyTel, 
ari uly, Meux’s brewery covers nearly four acres of ground. 
x887 C. C. Asnorr Waste-Land Wanderings vi. 160 This 
[remark] covers the ground completely. 

b. a period of time. 

2862 Stantey Few, Ch. (7877) I. xviii. 334 The life. .of 
Samuel covers the whole of this period of perplexity and 
doubt. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. 602 The long life of 
Hobbes covers a memorable space in our history. x 

@,.In other 7g. uses, in which it is sometimes 
combined with other senses. Cf. 0 overtake. 

31883 Manch. Bram. 6 Nov. 5/4 The work..was found to 
be more than its existing staff at the ports could cover. 890 
Times (Weekly Ed.) 28 Feb. 1/2 The.. Loan has been 
covered many times over by subscriptions. 

16. To pass over (ground); to get over, com- 
plete, or traverse (a given distance). 

1828 W. H. Scorr Brit. Field Sports 510 Other racers .. 
loiter on the ground .. losing time while they cover space. 
4 Bo A. Parnes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 269 In the same 
Kaffir war ..1000 miles were covered in seventy-one days. 
1881 Daily Tcl, 4 Apr., Wanted, by manufacturer ,. Part 
Services of a Gentleman covering Beds, Berks, Bucks, 
Herts, and Oxon. 1891 Field 28 Nov. 832/2 The distance 
covered was close on twenty miles. 

17. To be sufficient to defray (a charge, or ex- 
pense), or to meet (a liability or risk of loss); to 
counterbalance or compensate (a loss or risk) so 
as to do away with its incidence ; to be or make an 
adequate provision against (a liability) ; to protect 
by insurance or the like. 

1828 Scorr Frud. (1890) 11. 147 This .. will prettily cover 
[the expense of] my London journey. 1866 Crume Banking 
v. 132 A promissory note received from a customer and his 
surety to cover a running balance. 1875 Jevons Money 
(1878) 119 A small charge .. to cover the trouble and risk, 
2884 Sir C.S, C, Bowen in Law Times Rep. 19 Apr. 2318/1 
‘The bill of sale shall cover. .the whole 46o/. 1885 Manch. 
ELxam, 13 May 7 An obvious saving in time and labour 
which must go a long way to cover their original cost. 

_b, absol. To provide cover; to meet the 
ey incurred in a speculative sale; to insure 
oneself, 

1882 Manch, Guard. 18 Oct. 4 The avowed expectation 
on the part of producers that they will be able to ‘cover’ 
later on to better advant 1884 St. Fames’s Gaz. 15 
Mar. 3/2 He can always ‘cover’ in Havre or Paris or 
Hamburg, where. .much English business is already done. 

¢. To cover short sales, or ‘shorts’ (Stock Exch.): 
to buy in such stocks as have been sold short (i.c. 
without being actually held by the seller), in order 
to meet his engagements on the day of delivery, or 
to protect himself against loss. 

1878 Fables fron Nv ¥. World 14 Who had realized at 
the turn of the market, and was now trying to cover his 
shorts, 3892 Times 23 Aug. 3 The closing was strong, 
Reading advancing to go, on covering by the ‘shorts.’ 

d. Zo cover into the Treasury (U.S.) : to cover 
or write off the balance in a balance-sheet by a 
transfer of the amount into the Treasury ; hence, to 


pay into the Treasury. 
7 ign tel sede Hoe dine al The bribe was ‘ covered 
into the Treasury’. 1887 Pall Afadl G. 3 Dec. 7/2 No heirs 


appeared, and the moncy was cove: in time into the 

State treasury. 1892 Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 7 Jan., 

‘The work was done for $x900 less than the appropriation, 

and that-amount was covered into the State Treasury. 
IV. With adverbs, 

18. Cover in. To complete the covering of (any- 
thing) by adding the upper layer or part; to add 
‘the roof to a-building; to fill in the earth in a 
grave or excavation, (Also said of the roof, etc.) 

1726 Leont tr. Alberti’s Archit, I. 37.4, Various methods 
of covering in a Building, 2963 Sterne 7”, Shandy (1885) 
V. iv.3x8 Uhe gilded dome which coyers in the fabric. 18x9 
Suectey Fulian § Ad. 3x6 Would the dust Were covered in 
upon my body now! 3286 Kane Avec? Lxfi. 1. v. 50 ‘The 
little knoll which we cleared away to cover in our storehouse 
of valuables, Afod. The house is fairly dry 3 it was covered 
in before the winter. a ae 

19, Cover over. To cover the whole surface of, 
cover completely, overlay ; to cover with anything 
that overhangs. a 

1530 Parser. 499/2 Saynt Thomas shrine is covered over 
with golde. 1583 Sranynunst Zxcis un. (Arb.)77 Vader a 
rock arched, with trees thick couered ouer. xg90 SHaks. 
Com, Err. w.i, 104 The Deske..That's couer’d o're with 
Turkish Tapistrie. a1776 Lass'of Lechroyan v. in Child 
Ball, ut. lxxvi, A bonny ship, .a’ cored o'er with pearl, 

20, Cover up. To wrap up so as to conceal; to 
coyerover, .  - ee ‘ 

- x872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I, viii. x3x The idea of 
covering up any portion of the rich garden loam with . 
buildings, «88x W. M.’Tuaver Log Cadin to White Ha, | 
iv, Often., feeling cold after having kicked off the bed- - 
clothes, he would'sdy in his sleep : ‘Lom, cover me up a 
> +Gorver, v2 Ods. .Forms: 3-5 coner-en, . 
cover-en.. Also 4, couir,. '-yr, “coouer,. cover, 
‘Iniver,. kuver, keurie, -keouerie,. 4-5 kener- 
.o(a), kever, 5’ keuyz, kouer; § cowre, cure, 
8 S¢. coor, cowr. ‘ [In part at'least -aphetic f - 
Acover to recover, q.v,;, but reinforced by the - 
cognate OF, courer, cowurer, to get, acquire =.Pr. 

and Sp. cobrar, a word which‘contains the radical ' 
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part of I". re-conurer, Sp. re-cobrar, L. rectiperare 
to regain, recover; cuperave appears’ also in med. 
Li: cf. cxperamenium ane in Du Cange= 
OF. covrance, couvrance (Godef.). : 

French influence is evident in the vowel-change in the form 
kever, the 3rd'sing. pres. of convrer being regularly cueure, 
kerore,as in Cover v.1_ Numerous examples of the OF. 
courer, conurer are given by Godefroy under combrer. Like 
Cover w.!, this word was sometimes reduced to a mono- 
syllable cowr, cour, coor, esp. in Se.) 

1. ¢rans. To get, gain, obtain, attain. 

1280 Prov. Alfred 342 in O. £. Misc. 122 Pe mon pe hi 

od wymmon} may choose, » and icouere over obre [v. 7% 
chesen hire from opere). 21300 Cursor JM. 964 (Cott,) Tell 
me..J sal couer [A75, T. gete} pi saghteling. ¢1305 Fudas 
fseariot 136 in E. EZ. P.(1862) 119 Pat he Liadas] ¢ teobing 
of pulke boxes to him keouerie mizte. czg25 E. £. Allit. P. 
C, 485 L keuered me a cumfort pat now is ca3zt fro me. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Tray 269 An yle, Pat no creature might keuer for 
course of the see. ¢1477 Caxton Fason 37, I had mochs 
lever couere a litill blame thenne [etc]. 

b. with zz. To attain or get fo be. 

1350 Will. Palerue 128 Pat it no schuld acuer Kuuere to 
be king per as be kinde eyre. 

@, zir. To attain, make one’s way, get (to, ort 

of). 

1325 £. &. Aliit. P. A. 319 Er most an ceuer to ober 
counsayl. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2221 Syben he keuerez 
bia cragge, & comez ofahole. ¢ 1350 Will. Palerne 3625 
William at last keuered with pe kinges sone out of be kene 
prese. Ibid. 3647 For ou3t here enimys ever worche 
mizt, Pei keuered with clene strengbe with him to towne. 
¢13490 Promp. Parv,gg Cowryn, or strechynge [v. 7. curyn, 
or astretchyn ; P. aretchyn), aztingo. . 

a. Zo cover up: to get up, succeed in rising. 
exgo0 K. Adis. 4269 His hors,.keoverid up abowe the 
lod; And swam to that othir syde. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 

(Roxb.) 5898 Vp he keuered on his fete. 

2. trans. To recover, get back, regain, 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 1240 Wende 3he it (de child] coueren 
nevere mor. @ 1300 Cursor AT. 26034 Samson. .couerd stpen 
his fax. c1400 Destr. Troy 12949 His cuntre to kouer, & 
his kid rewme, ¢ 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 357, I scholde covere 
eke my syght. 

. To recover, restore, relieve (a person, etc. 

Fron, of, out of ); to heal (a. wound). 

4.1300 Cursor MM. 2630(Cott.) Godd sal couer pe of pi care. 
Ibid. 15575 (Cott.) Pou sal couer & confort ham pat sitis in 
sorou. ¢x325 E. &. Ait. P. B. 1700 [He] cowpbe vche 


kyndam to-kerue & keuer when hym lyked. ¢2380 W772, 
alerne 1521 Zour comfort mai cuere & sorwe 
slake. ¢x440 York Myst. xxiv, 199 Pat bus has couered vs 


of oure care. 1450 Merlin xxviil, 574 The kynge delyuered 
hem leches to couer theire woundes, 
b. veft. To recover oneself. 

@1300 Cursor M. 19705 (Cott.) Saulus him couerd in a 
stund, pe Iuus fast can he confund. 1495 Rauf Coitzear 
of Wald thow conuert the in hy, and couer the of sin. 

£. intr, (for vefl.) To recover (from_ sickness, 
fainting, or the like); to regain health; to be 
eda ae be airy teas = 

r2 . Grouc, (172 2 Kyng W: keuerede agen to 
ele to sone. @ i300 z sersor hi & 8024 {Gatt.) Dis hd o 
miht not couer to hjf a-gayn. 1340 Hampore Pr. Conse, 
81x Pan er men in dout.. Wethir he sal ever cover agayn, 
1382 Werte “ed. xi. ibe keucreden of syknesse. ¢ 7435 
Fadi Peregeel 334 us oP init as owt of care, tse 

yRo 858 Ge it they to eucre. o-1570 Hrnry 
Wallace x. 26, vij thowsand.. Date on the bent, that re 
coueryt fed. 2570 cowerit} neuir mar. 1768 Ross Helenore 
37 (Jam.) Say, ye're in love, and but her cannot cowr. 7 

Cover (kz'va1), s6.1 Forms: 4 cuvur, 4-5 
couere, §-7 couer; 5— cover: see also Cure 5.4 
(Mainly f, Cover v.!; but it is possible that in 
early use the word represented I’, cover, which bad 
in nom. sing. and in pl. corcers, whence an Eng, sing. 
covey wos natural. Sense 7 represents mod. F. 
couvert.| - : ; 

Z. 1. That which covers: anything that is put 
or Inid over, or that naturally overlies or over- 
spreads an object, with the effect of hiding, shelter- 
ing, or enclosing it; often a thing designed or ap- 
propriated for the purpose. < 


1320 Sir Betes 461x (MS. C) Of golde he made pe ryche i 
couere (4%, cornerc]. 2380 Wycxir IV&s.(1880) 55 Pe arke - 
or couere of god was conquerid into enemyes hondis.«. 2892 | 
Suaus. cow + Ful. 1. iv. 6 Her Waggon Spokesmada of . 


long Spinners legs: the Couer of the wings of Grashoppers. 
1593 — Rich, 11, wt. it. 154 That'small Modell of the barren 
Earth, Which scrues as te, and Couer to our Bones, 
x607 Tovsetn Serpents (1653) 754 They.climbe up to the 
sieling, or cover o! 
The fountains. strengthened. .by making a strong cover or 
arch over them. 1691 Ray Creation (J 5, 

or any other cover you Sar the vessel. 1793 WasHINcTON 
Let, 12 Dee. Wks. 189 XII. 362 To the. building of such 
-houses, there would be no limitation, nor to that of thatch 
for the cover of them, 1793 Ssteaton Edystone L. § 215 
Hast a Sood deal of cover of earth, 
were then chiefly wrought underground. 1823 W. Bucktanp 


Relig. Dilwa, 18g The alluyial cover which rests upon the : 
. rocks of this district. . ‘ : 


b. Often as’ the second clement in combinations. 
1633 H. More Autid. Ath, 1. iii. (1662) 93-The violent 
flapping of 2 Chest-cover, no touching it...x843 Mrs. 
Cartyie Let. I, 264 Needlework..in the shape of chair- 
covers, sofa-covers. Z Te ee 2 
2. spec. &.°The'lid of any vessel, receptacle, or 
aperture, whether detached ‘or not. 3 - 
3489 Pastor Lett. 1. 475 One white stondynig cuppe witha 
cover of silver. 2577 B. Ccoce Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 26 


the house, 1684 Burner Zh. Larth(J.), - 
With’ your hand ||‘ 


Sc, upon them, they | fica” Bug, (x806)-1V. lai. 


the dperations of a thief or pickpocket. -’. 


COVER. 


You shail but-seeke to cover every pot with onecover. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 99 Take the Vessel from the ‘Fire, and ‘take 
offthe Cover. “1694 Sev. Late ‘Voy. u. (1721)-130 He hath 
2 great many smail holes on the Cover of his Gills. 'x726 
Snecvocne Voy. round World (a759) 253 The. covers of the 
ship’s coppers, were converted into frying-pans, 1874 
Micxrernwaite Mod. Par. Chuvehes 39 The font requires 
2 cover to keep out the dust. whee % 

{b.. A defensive or protective covering for the 
body ; a piece of armour; an article of clothing. 
Cover of the eyes: the visor.(of a helmet). Obs. 

er300 K. Alis, 235 He hitte Amanas..In the cubur 
{? error for cuvurl of the syghe: +2540 Hyrpe tr., Vives’ 
Instr. Chr. Wom. 1. ix (R.), This apparell .. is the couer of 
antichrist. 1674 tr. Schefer's Lapland xvii: 88 Of the skin 
of the bird called Loom..they make not an unbecoming 
cover for the head. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 20 They 
expose themselves... without any cover upon their breasts. 

ce. Of a book: (a) The binding, wrapper, or 
case, as a whole; (6) each of the boards or sides, 
as in front cover to cover ; (c) the quantity of cloth 
required for a case. 

xs92 Suaus. Rom. & Fui. 1, iii. 88 This precious Booke of 
Loue..onely lacks a Couer, 1628 LE Aficrocosm. vit. 
(x8zz) 23 Amanuscript [he] pores on everlastingly, especially 
if the cover be all moth eaten. 17%0 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) IIL. 9 Bound up in Past-Board Covers, 2875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1. 422 These three materials are then 
passed on to the case-makers: one of whom takes possession 
of the pile of cloth covers, 1891 Law Times XCII. pot 
The books are beautiful specimens of scrivenery, and from 
cover to cover may be searched without finding 2 blot. 

d. The wrapper of a letter or of any postal 
packet. 

Hence, to address to (a person) under cover to (another), 
In a general sense including an envelope (which is.a 
special kind of cover); but sfec. used of a wrapper cut and 
folded differently from an envelope, as in the ‘Mulready 
covers *. 

1748 Ricuanoson Clarissa Wks. 1883 IV. 374, 1 acknow- 
ledge her goodness to me, with a pencil only, on the cover 
of a letter sealed up. : 1798 Janz Austen Northang. Ab. 
(2833) IE. xiii. 191 Direct to me at Lord Longtown's. .under 
cover to Alice, 3804 Prtr in G. Rose’s Diaries (x860) IT, 
75, I send this under Hammond's cover to the Postmaster. 

1876 World V. 11 The task of nigh seg d the covers to the . 
subscribers does not devolve upon him (the Editor), _ _ 

e. In various technical uses. ca 

1823 P. Nicuorson Pract. Build. 583 Cover, in slating ; 
the part of the slate that is hidden; the exposed part being 
called the margin. 3839 R. S. Rounson Mart. Steant 
Eng. 100 That part of the sliding faces projecting beyond 
the depth of the port, is called the cover, and is much 
greater on the steam side of the port than on the eduction 
side. ‘1858 Sinmonns Dict. Trade, Cover, a miner's box in 
which ore is removed from the rock or strata. 1874 KnicuT 
Dict. Mech., Cover (machinery), the cap-head ‘or end.-plate 
of a cylinder. : ‘ Ee de 

3. That which serves for shelter or concealment ; 
a shelter,a hiding-place. 6. 

14... Stasyons of Ferus, 400 (Horstm.) Pan ranne we ferre 
& nere As conys doth to fer couere, 26x Bivus IWisd, x. 
17. Wisedome. was vnto them fora couer by day. 1752 Narr. 
of Wager 28 The Tree. .not proving so good a Cover from * 
the Rains as we wished, 1776 N. Greene in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rev. (3853) I. 298 As the state of the barracks is, they 
would find exceeding goodcover forthe men, 1827 F. Coorer 
Praivic 1. iii. 49 They will be here afore you can find a 
cover. 1884 L'fool ap heaped 3 Mar. 5/2 When driven from 
their entrenchments they clung to every bit of cover the 
surface of the country afforded them. 

+b, fg. Support, countenance. Obs. .. 
--356z J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor, 24 Be gory frag 
mentes of mans invention, beyng without all cover of 
Scriptures, yea rather contrary to the same. ne 

@.: + Ze: cover: in concealment'(ods.). Under 
cover: under 2 screening or ‘sheltering eminence, 
roof, ete. Under (the) cover of: wnder the protec- 
tion or shelter of. : SUN hs . 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 10513 Kepis you in couer, cleane out 
of sight! 1873 in Picton Gr pcs Munic. Rec, (1883) 1: 120 

denham .. was in cover all the while, 1647 CLARENDON 
ist, Keb, yu 0559) 58/2 [Chey] being compelied tolodge 
in the field, which grew now to be very cold, «whilst lus 
army was under cover. 1726 Snetvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 219 Whilst others got up water-buts, and slept .in 
them under-the cover. of a tree. 1794 Mrs. Rapcurre 
Alyst. Udolpho.xxxi, We can, glide. under cover of the 
woods with less hazard of being seen.” 1838-43 Arnotp 
Hist, Rome Ul. sliii. 143 These feed ,. under cover of the 
darkness, 1885 Grant Afeu:, xx. 1, 274 The troops.. lay 
crouched under cover of the river bank. .- toe 
i: Ge fig.t Something that hides, conceals,: or 
‘screens ; a cloak, screen, disguise, pretence. Phr. 
Onder (the) cover of. - Sane, i gee 
xg99 Suans, Dfuch Ado w..i. 117 Death'is the fairest 
couer for her shame. 1643 BurnovcnEs Z2f, Hosea vii. 
(x6s2) 277, 1 will take their. covers from, their’. eyes .. 
Wicked mén have divers covers for their lewdnesse. “175 
Jontwn Ser. (2771) VI. iv. 70 Presumption which loves to 
Conceal itself under the cover of humility. | 1762 Hume 
i. 564 Precautions, which were 
"probably nothing but covers.to his ambition. .1875 Jowerr 
Plato (ed. 2) 11.272 Under the cover of rhetoric much higher 
themes are introdui neers rae f 
©; Concealment, disguise ; underhard’ or ‘de- 


“ceitful conduct. rare. - 


1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VILL. 198 We ourselves 
with a little cover, others more directly, pay 2 tribute to the 
republick of Algiers. 1848°C, Bronte 3, Eyre (1857) 7 
‘I never saw a girl of her age with so much cover.” Pee 

£ Thieves’ slang: A~ confederate who screens 


as” 


COVER. 


. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. sv. Cover, Any body whose 
dress.or stature’ renders him particularly eligible for this 
purpose [covering a thief] is said to bea good cover. 1863 
W. B.-Jerroip Signals of Distress 106 The ranks of .. the 
passers of base coin, shofulmen, ‘wires’, and ‘covers’ will 
be sensibly strengthened. ‘ as 

4,’ Hunting. Woods, undergrowth, and bushes, 
that serve to shelter or conceal wild animals and 
game ; = Covert 3. Also in comb., as fox-cover. 

a _1919-De For Crusce 1. xi, Never frighted Hare fled to 
Cover .. with more terror of mind than: I to this retreat. 
1781 .P. Beckrorp Hunting (1802) 264 You hunt a cover 
that is full of foxes. x796 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. 
(2805) ITI. 275 The rhinoceros, . broke cover at last and ap- 
peared on the plain. «3839 Praep Poems (1864) 11. 55 She 
wiclds'the gun, or beats the cover. 2887 Sin R. H. Roverts 
In the Shires ii, 22 The fox trots out .. but, not liking the 
aspect of affairs, turns back to the cover. 

5. Comm, Funds adequate to cover or meet a 
liability or secure against contingent loss. 

1883 Manch, Guardian 17 Oct. 5/r Warden supplying 
the necessary cover when fosses were reported, in order to 
avert failure. 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q, Bench Div. 104 Gled- 
hill deposited the certificate with. .his stockbroker, by way 
of cover of security for all. .advances in the course of busi- 
ness. .Afod. The Shanghai branch remits bills of exchange 
as cover for its own drafts on London, Having reason to 
expect a rise in Mexicans he bought £1,000 stock, and de- 
posited £0 as £x per cent. cover; contrary to expectation 
the stock declined, and he lost his £10 cover, 

6. See Cover z.1 6. 

1842 H, Sreruens Bh,.of Farm (1851) U1. 155 Retaining 
the horse all night, and offering her a fresh cover in the 
morning, i 
. IL [After F. convert, (1) ‘the covering or 
furniture of a “Table for the meale of a prince’ 
(Cotgr.),‘the cloth, plates, knives, forks, etc. with 
which a table is covered or laid; (2) the portion 
of these appropriated to each guest, 

''7. ‘The utensils laid for each person’s use at 
table ;\the plate, napkin, knife, fork, spoon, etc. 

. @x612 Harincton Nuge Ant. (1779) LI. 213, I muste go 
before. the brealfastinge covers are placede. 1705 Lond. 
Gaz, No, 41x6/1, 4 large Tables, with so Covers each. 
1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair vi, Covers were laid for four. 
1870 LoweLt Study Wind. 99 We get a card of. invitation 
to a dinner of sixty covers at John Hamock’s. 

ITI. 8. Combinations : attrib. and appositional, 
as cover-boat (sée quot.); cover-clay, a bed of 
clay covering the strata of a quarry, mine, etc. ; 
eover-feather = CovERT 5; cover-glass, a glass 
used as a cover,. sfec. a slip of glass used to 
cover a microscopical preparation; cover-hack, a 
horse ridden in a cover (for game); cover-hole, 
a hole provided with a lid or cover; cover-pan, 2 
pan having a cover ; cover-plate, a plate serving as 
a cover; the removable plate of a lock, a cap-plate 
‘or cap; cover-shooting, shooting (of game) in a 
cover ; cover-side, the side of a fox-cover, where 
the hunters congregate; cover-way, ‘ the recess or 
internal'angle left.in’a piece of masonry or brick- 
work to receive the roofing’ (Gwilt). ; 

1884 Pal? Mal? Budget 22 Aug. 9/1 (Queensland Labour. 
trafic) The second boat. vealled the **cover’ boat, keeps a 
short distance outside the surf, in order to cover the retreat 
of the trading boat. 1789 J. Wituians Mineral Kinga. 
(x810) x46 In some places this species of compounded *cover. 
clay contains specimens of all the strata found in the neigh- 
bouthood. 1769 J. Wauis Nat. Hist. Northumb. 1. ix. 336 
The plumage..is white, except the quill and the *cover 
feathers of the wings. x88r Darwin in Life § Lett, (1887) 
IIL. 347 If slices of root under a *cover-glass are irrigated. 
x8B3 JZed. News IV, 163 Place a drop of Canada-balsam 
on the cover-glass and mount carefully, 2842 J.T. Hewierr 
Parish Clerk 1.228 Six hunters and two*cover-hacks, 16 
Phil. Trans, WV. 1066 Houses..open up to the thatch wit! 
a:*Cover-hole or two to vent the steam of the patins. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 27 Place the *Cover-plate .. so as the 
Centre of the Cover-plate, may stand directly over and 
against the Centre of the Main-plate. 1833° J. Hottanp 
Manuf: ‘Metal Il. 194 The cover-plate’.. which will 
just cover the opening of the box. 1864 Reader No. 88. 
2094/3 Better, exercise than “cover-shooting. 3188 J. Grant 

ameronians I. i. 2 Vil have..Cecil Falconer over here, for 
a few days’ cover-shooting. x810 Sorting Mag. XXXVI. 
269 To ride to the *cover side and see the fox found. . 1882 
Gentleman's Ann. 103 More highly esteemed _at..the cover- 
side, on the cricket-field and the river, ‘823° P, NicHoLson 
Pract. Build, Gloss, 583 *Cover-way in roofing, © ~ 

Cover (kava), 3.2". Wales. [Anglicized 
spelling of Welsh cy/aiy.]-. The ordinary-measure 
of ‘land ‘in’ South ‘Wales, being 3. of an imperial 
ACE, ey a ee ad ect 

xja9 Lond: Gaz. No. 4516/4 The Estate..containing ssr 
Acres, Statute Seasacé belts 828 Welch Covers. - aaa 
. Couer, var. of QUIVER-a: Obs... 
_ tCo-verance. Obs, Also 4keueraunce, (cu- 
rans). [a, OF. covrance, couvrance, £. -cotvrer 3 
cited by .Godef. in'sense ‘getting, acquisition’ : cf. 
Coven. v.2]. Recovery, restoration... 5° |. 
~_@1300 Cursor M.9770(Cott.) Adam. .moght wit na chance 
Of his fall get gain -couerance [v.77.' haue- Curans, -haue 
keuerauncel.” /éid) 23722.(Cott.) O pat dun-cast we mai wit 
chaunce.. get couerance. k 
.TCorverchiief, Obs:.: Forms: . 4-6 as—in 
Coven, with’ -chef(e; :-cheffe, -cheef,’ -chief(e, 
rchif, -chyef, etc., 5— ooverchief; /, 4~§ -cheues, 


/:Coveratour, obs. Se: var..CovEnrure, coverlet. 
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-choves. - fa, F. couure-chef, in OF. caevre-chief, 
guenuvrechief, f. couwrtr to cover + chef, OF. 
chief, head: see Cover uv.) and Caler.] Earlier 
form of KERcHIEF. 

1. A cloth used as a covering for the head, 
chiefly by women; a ‘ head-rail ’, head-cloth, head- 
dress, Ods. since 16thc. exc. Aést. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 122 Scho 3ede out in hir 
smok .. Withouten kirtelle or kemse, saue kouerchef alle 
barevis, ¢1386 Craucer Jfan of Law's T. 739 With that 
hir couerchief ouer hir heed she breyde. ¢1449 Prcock 
Repr. i xx. 125 Women..schulden have lynnen or silken 
keuerchefis. 1g§02 Arnotpe Chron. 149 Also ther is our 
Ladyes keuyrchefe. c1530 Lp. Benners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
{x814) 328 Giuynge eche to other laces, gyrdels, gloues, 
keuercheues, 1603 Fiorio Afontaigne ut. xiii. (1632) 617 
Before you can leave off your coverchiefe, and then your 
nightcap. (1848 Lyrron Harold 1. i, ‘Give me my cover- 
chief and my staff,’ said Hilda.} 

b. With qualifying word, as breast, neck cover- 
chief, a cloth to cover the neck, breast, or other 
part of the body.- 

1382 Wvcuir /sa. iii. 23 Necke couercheues and filetes and 
roketes. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 148, xxiiij brest 
coverchieffes of Holand clothe. 

2. A handkerchief. 

c1305 Pilate 126 in E, £. P. (1862) 114 Mi keuerchief ic 
him bitok and he wond hit aboute his face, ¢ 1325 Cocv 
de L, 1063 The keverchefes he took on honde Abouten hys 
arme he hem wonde. 1470-85 Matory Arthur v, vii, The 
kynge wepte and dryed his eyen with a keuerchyef, 

Covercle (kz-vesk’!), sb, Forms: 5 cou-, 
covercle, -cule, -kell, -akylle, -kyl, cowerkylle, 
8 coverkil, 4~ covercle. [a. OF. covercle (mod. 
F. couvercle), ad. L. cooperculum a cover, f. co- 
operire to COVER.] 

+1. A cover (of a vessel), a lid. Ods. 

1384 Cuaucer HY. Fame un. 284 A little roundell .. Para- 
venture as broad as a covercle. 1434 2. £. Wills (1882) 
toz A litill couerkell for his coppe ygilt. 2488 [¥22/ of 
Fourmer (Somerset Ho.), A salt wtoute a couercle. [2706 
Pitts (ed. Kersey), Covercle or Coverkit (old Word) a 
Cover, or Lid.} . 

2. Nat. Hest. Any natural structure, acting as a 
lid; an operculum. rare. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 11 (L.) The covercle of a 
shell-fish. 1852 Tu. Ross tr. Hitsmboldt’s Trav, 11. xxiv. 
453 Opening the covercle of the lecythis. 1876 Goldsmith's 
Nat, Hist. 11. 535 note, The hornets line their cells with 
silk, and stop them with a covercle of the same material, 

+Corvercie, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To close down or hide as under a covercle. 

1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 233 We cover it (sin} with 
some pretences, some excuses, some hopes of covercling it, 
Corvercled, 2. nonce-use. [f. CovERcte sd, + 
-ED2,] Having a covercle or lid. 

1854 Bapuam Hadicnt, 64 Silver stewpans, covercled and 
without lids. 

Cover-cloth (ke'varklpp). [f. Cover sd, + 
Cxotn.J A cloth used as a cover, acloth covering. 

1599 Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) II. 336, iiij pare of lynen 
sheates .. xiiij new coverclothes, in a troncke. 1660 FisHer 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 402 They who thou begin’st 
to lash. .in thy Latine Cover-Cloath, 2882 CauFretn, etc. 
Dict. Needlework 392/1 All these Pillows before they are 
finished are covered with three cloths known as Cover Cloths, 
which are used to keep the lace clean while in progress, 

Covered (kz'veid), g4/.a. Also 5~7 couered, 
5 curyd, kevvryd. [f. Cover sb. and v, +-ED.] 
‘1, Having a cover, covering, or lid. +b. Of a 
ship:,Decked. ‘fe. Of base coin; Overlaid or 
plated (with precious metal). 


253 Bury Wills (Camden) 41 My best gay cuppe of erthe 
e' 


veryd, Jéid. 42 My browne cuppe of erthe curyd. 1600 
Suaxs. A. ¥, 2, m. iv, 26, 1 doe thinke-him as concaue as 
acouered goblet. 21656 UssHer Azn, vi. (x658) 421 King 
Lumenes, coming from Elza with 20 covered ships. 1752 
Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Medals, Covered or Plaited Medals 
are those which have only a thin silver leaf over the copper. 

+2. Concealed, hidden ;. secret ; of concealed or 


ambiguous meaning. Ods. 

1483 Caxton G, de la Tour 57b, Yf she hadde holde her 
self more secrete and couered. xrg52 LATimer Sermt, 23rd 
Sund. after Tri. Wks. 11. 182 Yet he doth it with dark 
and covered words. x58x J. Bet, Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
173 Either by his covered, or discovered will. | 

8,° Thickly clothed with some vegetativé growth. 
Now only in comb., as brake-, moss-, weed-covered. 
. 1632 Lirucow 77rav.-vit. (1682) 320 Some were in the 
covered, Fields‘hunting their prey. -x678-A. Lovett Fon- 
taine’s Duties Cav. 119 An Army passing through a close 
and covered Country, . v. 

4. Roofed or closed in overhead. ae 

1667 Mitton. P. LZ. 1.763 The spacious Hall..like a 
cover'd field. 1709 Appison Tedder No, 123 # 2'‘These were 
most of them covered Walks, 1786 C. Lucas Zss. Waters 
III, 262 There is not a covered way to walk in after drink- 
ing, 1878 Jowerr Plato (ed.2) 1.195 They walked about 
inthe coveredcourt.: 
-§, Wearing.one’s hat; keeping one’s‘hat.on..  ~ 

¢1669 S. Cotvit in Maidment Sc. Pasgzils (1868) 394 And 
speak to Statesmen with your hat on ; And covered, round 
in ladies’ ears. 1727, Swikt Wonder of Wond,, He stands 
always covered, even in the presence of the:king, -~"-  - 

6. Sheltered; protected, screened ;.spec: in Fortif, 
+ covered flank, covered-way (formerly covert-way ; 
see COVERT a@,'I b) :-see quots. © : 


> 1685 Travestin Siege Newheusel 28 The besieged made a 


Sally by a-covered way, - 1751 Citaanens Cycd, 5.¥. Flank, 


COVERING. 


Low, covered, or retired Flank is the platform of the case. 
mate which lies hid in the bastion. 1828 Srearaan Byit. 
Gunner (ed. 2) 207 The Covered-way is intended to form a 
communication round the place, and to prevent the encm 
from approaching the counterscarpe of the ditch. 1859 F. 
A. Griveitis Artil, Afan. (ed. 9) 261 The Covered way is 
a space of about 30 feet broad, extending round the counter- 
scarp of the ditch, being covered by a parapet .. with a 
banquette. no 

7. Comb, Covered-binding (Afining) = plank- 
timbering (see quot.); covered-eyed a., having 
eyes protected by a covering ; opposed to naked- 
eyed, 

1857 Acassiz Nat, Hist. U.S, 1. 71 The Covered-eyed 
Meduse. 1881 Raymonp Wining Gloss., Covered-binding, 
=Plank-timbering, the lining of a shaft with rectangular 
plank frames. 

Coverer (kv'vere1). [f. Cover v.l+-ER1.] 

1. One who covers. 

1393 Lanou. P, Pl. C. vi. 176 Constantyn shal be here 
cook and couerer of here churche. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R.v. vi. (1495) 112 ‘The eye lyddes ben the helers 
and couerars of the eyen, x159r Percivaty Sf. Dict., Ve- 
lador..a coueror. 1641 Disc. Pr. Henry in Harl. Mise. 
U1. 527 No coverer of histhoughts. 1861 ‘Trencu Zp. 7 
Ch. Asia 205 The true coverer of the nakedness of man. 

b. A thing that covers; a cover. 

17992 Trans. Soc. Arts X%. 142 Then side stones, and a 
stone coverer were put in, : 

2. spec. +a. One who covers or roofs build- 


ing, etc. Ods. 

1728 BrapLey Maw. Dict. s.v. Slate, Helliers or Coverers 
with Slate. 1764 Antig. in Aun. Reg. 173/2 Tilers, and 
other coverers, 

b. A427, He who covers the man in front of 


him: see COVER v. 12. 

1796-7 Justr..6 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 6 When any of those 
officers..shift from their proper places. .their coverers oc- 
cupy such place during their absence, and on their return 
again resign it, 1832 Prop. Regul, Instr. Cavalry 111. 101 The 
Standard and his Coverer resume their posts. 186: Hucurs 
Vom Brown Oxf, xliv. (1889) 427 He is covering sergeant 
of my company, and the smartest coverer we have, 

3. With defining word prefixed, as doat-, donnet-, 


flask-coverer, ete. 


1723 Lond, Gaz, No. Su7a/11 Henry Hunt ., Flask-Cov- 
erer. @2779 Coox Voy. VI. w. ix. (R.), The women .. are 
the.. boat-builders or boat-coverers. 1887 Afackney Gas. 
9 Feb. 2/7 Wanted.. Bonnet-Coverers—Velvet and beaders. 
Coverfeu, obs. var. of CURFEW. 
+Corver-fire. Obs. [f Cover v.1+ Fire 5é., 
after F. couvre-fex.] A utensil for covering up and 


preserving fire. 

1718 DesaGutiers Fires Ipr. 54 The Cover-Fire (as the 
Author calls it), /did. 129 The Cover-Fire Instruments. 
1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 234/21 An iron implement which is 


called a curfew, or cover-fire, 


Covering (ke-varin), vé7. sb. ; 

1. The action’ of the vb. Cover, in various senses. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxiii. 252 In gode love scholde be 
no coverynge. 1428 EB E. Wills (1882) 80 To the keuering 
of the trinite schapell. z55z Hurort, Couerynge horsynge 
or leapynge of a mare. 1607 Hirron Whs. 1. 152 The h ding 
and conerne: of mine owne actions. a17zz Liste Hxsb, 36 
Covering is when the lime is first laid on the land..and so 
covered over with earth. 1812 Examiner 28 Sept. 612/2 
The division of Foy..was charged with the covering of the 
retrograde movement. 1849 Youatr Horse 319 From the 
time of covering, to within a few days of the expected 
period of foaling. 18g9 F. A. Grirritus Avil. Aan. (ed. 9) 
155 The subaltern officers correct the covering and dressing. 

3. concr, That which covers or is adapted to 
cover, whether for protection, shelter, concealment, 
or adornment; a cover; a cloth to spread over; 


clothing ; the outer coating or integument. 
1375 Barwour Brice xvit. 343 Scaffatis, ledderis, and 
coueryngis. 1382 Wyctir 2 Sas. xvii. 19 A womman.. 
strauzte out a couerynge vpon the mouth of the pit. 
e400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 346 Medicyns pat., makib a 
rynde aboue upon pe fleisch & makip a strong keveryng 
for to defende pe fleisch fro harm. 1413 Lypc. Pilger. 
Sowle wv. xxxvii. (1483) 84 Norysshyng to the bedy within 
and-koueryng withoute, 1830 PALscR. azo/r Coveryng 
of a sadell, Zovsse. 1866 in Is. Peacock Zug. Ch. Furn. 
(1866) 54 An alb—whearof is made a coveringe for our font. 
1597 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 11. (2586) 70 b, Trees and 
Wooddes..at the first served men for foode, coveryng, and 
clothing. x6zz Brete Fob xxii. 14 Thicke cloudes are a 
couering to him that he seeth not. 31774 Gornsm. Nat. 
Hist, I. 48 The whole earth..was buried beneath a 
covering of waters, 1828 Scorr/. If, Perth xxx, There was 
neither cloak nor covering for the Prince. 1846 J. BAXTER 
Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 106 The covering or capsule, when 
the seeds become ripe, opens at the top. x854 Brewster 
More Worlds iii. 40 The geologist. .finds its solid covering 
composed of rocks. 1874 L. Lorvemacue in Fortz. Rev. 
Feb, 226 A convenient covering, from behind which he.may 
direct his own shafts withimpunity,- s, ; 
+b. spec. The roof of.a building ; a canopy; .a 
bed-cover; the cover of a-book, Obs. iS 
1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvu. clevii. (1495) 711 
Trees areryd..vp to-the toppe of the house..beeryth vp the 
coueryng therof. -1459 Paston: Lett, No. 336-1. 482 Item, 
j payre of schetys. .Item, j coveryng of whyte lynen clothe. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxi. 144 The stretes were couerd 
ouer his hede~. with: ryche couerynge. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
78 Couerynge of a buke, coosertorium, -1526.Pilgr..Perfs 
QW. de W: 2531) 186b, The foundacyon may.be without the 
couerynge of the hous. 1558 Juwent, in Wells.4. Inv. N.C. 
(Surtees) 370° payre of lin sheits & a’old coueringe. 1630 
R. Fohuson's Kingd. & Comm. 238.The tops and ‘cover: 
ings of houses. 1681-CoLviL. Whigs Supplic. (2751) 58 We 
sold covering, sheet, and blanket. |. Shy at os 


COVERING. 


- te. A-lid, Obs. 

1479 Bury Wilts (Camden) 54 A pece*of syluer w! a cur. 
yng of syluyr haueyng a knoppe aboue. ¢xsqo Pilgr. 7. 
83 in Thynne Animadz. App. 79 With keuering of his 
cupe. 1633 P. Fretcner Purple isi. u. xxxv. 25 Like toa 


pot. .with closeJaid covering. - 
8. Comb. [here the w6l. sb. and ffl. a. often 


blend], as covering-hurdle, -party, -plate, -time ; 
covering-board, a plank which is fitted round the 
ship, covering the tops of all the timbers ; = PLANK- 
SHEER ; ‘ covering-seeds, comfits made by coat- 
ing seeds with sugar; covering-stone, the top 
stone ofa cromlech or the like; covering-strap, in 
iron ships, a plate beneath the two meeting-plates 
in a strake, to which these are riveted, and thus 
connected together. 

1846 A. Younc Nant. Dict., *Covering-board, the same as 
planksheer, 1882 Daily Tel. 28 Jan, 1..noticed how close 
the water washed up against the covering-board. 1832 J. 
Bree St. Herbert's {sle 122 The Britons are said to have 
used a *covering-hurdle in battle. 1651-7 T. Barker Art 
of Angling (1820) 14 Put into the pan, and covered with a 
“covering plate. 16., Rick Closet of Rarities (N.), To 
make cach sort of comfits, vulgarly called *covering-seeds, 
ete., with sugar. 1827 G. Hiccins Celtie Druids 218 In 
order to get the “covering-stone the easier into its place. 
1786 Sfortsm. Dict. sv, Stallion, Let there be likewise a 
rack and manger, to feed him in during his *covering-time, 

+Corvering, v/. sb.2 Obs. [f. Cover v.2+ 
-Inc 1.]_ Recovering, recovery. 

¢1230 Hadi AMefd. 11 Hit is an lure pat is widute coucringe. 
1300 Cursor AL. 12266 (Cott.) All had couering pat was in 
wa, ¢1320 Cast, Love 572 No mon nedde of him-self a 
couryng. 1375 BAruour Bruce 1x. 113 Swa scik wes the 
king That men doutit of his coueryng. ¢2450 LoneLicu 
Graitli, 356 Keuering of myn grete maladye. 

Covering, Afi. a. [f.Coverv.1 + -1nG 2] That 
covers: see the yb. Covering-leaves (see quot.). 
Covering letter : a letter enclosing another letter 
or document ; an explanatory letter, Covering 
price: an inclusive price. 

1535 CoveRDALE Ace&. xxviii. 14 Thou coueringe Cherub, 
x6rz Suaks. Cyd. v. v. 350 These couering Heauens. 2622 
Broce Num. iv. 5 They shall take downe the couering 
Vaile. 1790 Beatson Nav. §& Afil. Alen. 1. 323 Orders 
were given for the covering and working parties. .to return 
to camp. 1833 Xegul. /ustr. Cavalry t. 36 The covering 
sergeants move up to the front rank. 1877 Bennett tr. 
Thomé’s Bot, iv. 86 Covering-leaves are so called because 
they cover or pect other parts of the plant. In this class 
are included the bud-scales already described and the bracts 
or hypsophyllary leaves, x88: H. H. Ginss Double Stand. 
28, 30s. per piece is a covering price. 1887 Pall Mali G. 
zo Jan. 14/1 Addresses .. must be written legibly on the 
back of the designs, and not on covering letters, 1892 
Edin, Rev, Jan. 189 The petition, with Rodney's covering 
letter... are.. at the Record Office. 

Cover-key, dial. f, CULVER-EEY. 

Coverless (ke'vorlés), a [f Cover sd. + 
-LESS.] Without a cover. Hence Co-verlessness. 

1863 W. B. Jerroip Signals of Distress + The gin-palace 
on one side of the way, and the empty cupboard and cover- 
less bed opposite. x88x Mrs. H, Hunr Childr. Ferus. 58 
The dinner was . . [sent] coverless through the storm. 1886 
Sat, Rev, 28 Aug. 304 The little quartos are so well printed 
. . that one is hound to excuse... their coverlessness, 

Coverlet (kz-varlét), Forms: 4-5 cou-, 
coverlite, -lyt(e, -lyth, cowyrlythoe, keuerlit, 
-lyte, keweferlyte, kever-, koverlet, 5-6 couer- 
let(t(e, 6 couerlyght, couverlet, keuerlette, 
6-7 coverlett, 5~ coverlet. [The early form 
coverlite appears to represent an OF. *coure-lit (f. 
covrix to cover+ lit bed), Examples of coverlit, 
coverleé occur in 14th c. Anglo-Fr,; but these may 
be from English. (Mfod.F, convre-Zit is a neologism, 
suggested perhaps in part by Eng. cover/et.) The 
variants in -/et, -light, -led, -lid (see next), -etc., 
show that at an early date the composition of the 
word was unknown. ] : 

1. The uppermost covering of a bed; a counter- 
pane, quilt, . : ; : 

[1381 IVElL of C’tess of March in Nicholls Royal IV iils 
(x780) x00 Un coverlet de worstede pur mesine: le lit, vn 
couertour de bleu, etc, x399 Will of C’less of Gloucester, 
ibid. 181 Item, un lit .. ove .. testers, coverlitz, curtyns, ct 
tapitz, qe a eux appertient.} ee 

1300 Cursor AL 11239 (Gott) Was bar no pride [of} couer- 
lite [v7 couerled] chamber curtin ne tapite. 1382 Wyeur 
2 Kings viii 15 He toke an coverlyte. . and spradde upon 
his face. 2395 2. 22. -IVilés (1882) 4 A keuerlet of red sendel 
ypouthered with Cheuerons. exqqo Geséa’ Rom, xl.’ 160 
(Harl, MS.) Bitwene hir’shete and hir couerlyte of hir 
bede. 1515 Barctay Zevoges iit, MO pao All the cloathes 
and couerlet, 1822 Bury Wills 116 A couerlyght with Mlowre 
delyce.’ 1632 Litncow Trav. v.(1682)200 Neither have they 
any bed-cloths, save only. a coverlet above them, 1766 
Pennant Zool., Eider Duck, It’s remarkably light, elastic, 
warm qualities, make it feider down] highly esteemed, as a 
stuffing for coverlets. x865 LivinestonE Zavitbest xx. 405 A 
present ofa quilted coverles. ©, ' 
*2. trvausf, A.covering of any kind ; a cover. 


- 395x Biste 2 Sai. xvii. 19 The wyfe toke and spread a. 


couerlet (Coverpate, couerynge ; so x6rz] on the top of the’ 
well and strawed thereon .. barley. 1665 G. Havers P.. 
adella-Valle's Trav E, Ind, 90 The Nets, are cover'’d for - 
avoiding the Rain with dry Coverlets made of Palm leaves. 
1718 Pore Jiad v. 246 ‘Ten polish’d’ chariots .- veil’d in 
Spacious coverlets,. 1744 Mrrcuens in Phil, Trans. XLII. 
x04 Perhaps the inner Epidermis itself may appear thro’ its” 
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outer porous Coverlet. 1825 Bevericy Lighting sict ii. co 
Any blind, shade, coverlet or awning. .before any shop. 
b. jig. (from I and 2.) ‘ 

1627-77 Vevtuam Resolves 1. xxxiv. 57 Gold is the only 
Coverlet of imperfections. 687 Concreve O/d Back. w.i, 
Under the coverlet of religion. 1860 Tyspavu Géac. 1, vii. 
50 Over the slopes. .was spread a coverlet of shining snow. 

3. Comd., as coverlet-maker. 

1848 W. H. Ketry tr. L. Blauc’s Hist. Tex V. WU. 273 
The Sieur Veron, coverlet maker. 

Coverlid (kx-vaslid). Forms: 4-7 cou-, 
coverled, -lyd, (7-8 coverlaid), 6- coverlid. 
[A variant of prec., with different analysis of the 
second part.] = prec. 

a@x300[see Coverter 1]. ¢1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 742/26 
Hoccooportorium, acoverlyd. 1589 Hay any Work 3p Fling 
acouerled onhim, 1676 Honses /éiad xvin. 323 And on him 
laid a fair white Coverled. 1707 tr. C'éess D’Aunoy's Wks. 
508 She wrapp’d her self up in her Coverlaid. 1765 Lovd. 
Chron, 3 Jan. 9 Blankets and coverlids were distributed to 
the necessitous poor. 3855 Macauray Hist. Eng. 1. 174 
Blankets and coverlids. 1862 Lytton St. Story 11. 185 The 
bed, with its silken coverlid. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wv. xv. 253 Having nothing but 
the spangled Coverlid of Heaven over him. 1658 RowLanp 
Moufet’s Theat. Ins. 1070 This field Spider..stretching forth 
his sheet with a Coverlaid. 1854 Ruskin Lect. Archit.i. 34 
The very soul of the cottage .. is in its thick impenctrable 
coverlid of close thatch. 1865 Cartytye Fredtkh. Gt, IV, xu. 
ix. 20x Under a coverlid of London Fog. 

Coverly, obs. var. of CovEeRTLY. 

+ Co-ver-pane. Obs. Also 5 keurepayn, 6 
coverpanne. [f. Coven+ Pane cloth.] A cloth 
that covers, a cloth covering: cf. COUNTERPANE . 

1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks.(Roxb.) 274 Inanoder cofer 
toayles, a keuvrepayn, vj. white bolles unkeuvryng. a@1552 
Letanp Jnthron. of Abp. Nevill (R.\, All to be covered 
with a cover-pane of diaper of fynesylke. 1564 Lance. Wills 
Il. 57 Unto Robart Moreleys wiefe a coverpane. ¢xz600 in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 294 The Serjant [of the Pantry] hath 
for his fee, all the coverpannes, drinking ‘towells, and other 
linen clothe. that are darned. 

Co-ver-poi:nt. [f. Cover wv. + Por sd.] 

1. Cricket, a. A fielder who stands behind, and 
a little to the bowler’s side of, ‘point’, to stop and 
return such balls as are not fielded by the latter. 
b. His position in the field. 

18g0 ‘ Bat’ Crick. Manual 45 A good cover-point watches 
the motions of the batsman. 1857 Hucues Jom Brown 
11. viti, Look out now at cover-point. 3887 Times 5 Sept. o/s 
The smart fielding of cover-point. as 

2. Lacrosse. pve: who stands just in front 
of ‘point ’, with the object of preventing the ball 
from coming near the goal. 

Co-versed (konvsast), a. Trig. [f. Co- pref 
4+ VERSED @.] In Co-versed sine: the versed 
sine of the complement of an angie (see VERSED). 

1706 Puriuirs (ed. eee) Cee Sine (in Geom.) is 
the remaining part of the Diameter of a Circle after the 
Versed Sine is taken from it. x78z Hutronin Phil. Trans, 
LXXIV. 32 The difference between radius and sine will be 
the co-versed sine. 7 

Co-ver-shame, Something used to conceal 
shame ; a garment used to cover nakedness ; also 
Jig. _b. The shrub Junip~erus Sabina or Sayin, 
employed to procure abortion. 

3629 Gauls Holy Madu, 86 Hath made him a new kinde 
of Catch-credit of his old coucr-shame. 1659 Gayton drt 
Longev. 73 Thou cover-shame, old Figtree. 68x Drypex 
Sp. Friary m. i, Does he put on holy Garments for a Cover: 
shame of Lewdness? 1693 Reply to Ladies Petit. in Hari, 
Mise. (1745) LV. 419/2 Those dangerous plants called cover- 
shame, aéfas savin, and other anti-conceptive weeds and 
poisons, 2886 Britren & Hotianp Plant-n., Cover-shame, 
Funiperus Sabina, 

Co:ver-sli'p. 1. Cricket. An extra fielder some- 
times placed to back up the two slips oeue 
and long-slip). __b. His position in the field.. 

1891 Datly News 23 June 3/7 He was Iet off .. by Wilson 
at coverslip. y 


a. A slip of thin glass used for covering a micro- 


scopical preparation; =cover-glass (CovER sb,1 8), 
Co'ver-slut. Something worn to cover sInt- 
tishness, an outer garment put’on over untidy 
attire, an apron, pinafore, or ‘brat’. Also fg. 
1639 Short Contention bctw, French-hood, Felt-Hat, etc. 
1.9 Wee doc know you [ie. the -dress called ‘The 
Bagge'} to be. .2 meere rumpled. . Taffeta Cover-slut. 1657 
G, Srarkey Helmont's Vind, 173 It is... hateful, that the 
providence of God should be misapplied as a cover-slut of 
idleness, ignorance, and unconscionableness, 1670 «icc, 
Scotland in Harl. Mise. V1. 139 (D.) Those women that 
can purchase plads need not bestow much upon other 
clothes, these cover-sluts being sufficient. xg95 Burne 
Regie. Peace iv.Wks. IX. 54 Rags and Coversluts of Infamy, 


x808 Woxcorr (P: Pindar) One more Peep Wks. 1812 V. 374 |" 


Put on your cover-slut of blue. x845 A theneunt 4. Jan.-17 
Exhibiting ...a_smart_architectural ‘ pinafore’ in front..a 


mere ‘coverslut’ intended to hide meanness and deformity. * 


Covert, (ku-vait),.2. (fa. pple.). Forms: 4-4 
couert(e, 5 couverte, 6 couvert, 4~- covert: 
[a. OF. covert, later cottvert:—L. cooperium, pa 
ss ae of covrir, couvrir :——L. cooperire to COVER.] 
A. dit, Covered, hidden; .roofed .over; .over- 
grown; sheltered. Now gare... _ > > 
. 4393 Gower Con. I: 227 For gladly wolde I.. holde me 
covert alway. ¢3489 Caxtox Blanch, v, (i890) 22 Blanch: 


COVERT. 


ardyn..holdynge the couert wayes, because..he shold not 
be folowed or ouer taken. 1609 Brste (Douay) £s¢é. iv. 
comm., Covert passage about seven foot in height. - 1625 
Bacon £ss. Gardens (Arb.) 559 Vou are. .to Plant a Couert. 
Alley, vpon Carpenters Worke .. by which you may goe in 
Shade, 277 J. Mortimer. //zsd. (J.), The fox is .. very 
prejudicial to the husbandman, especially: + near forest- 
woods and covert places... 1814 Wornsw. Excursion nt. 177 
This covert nook reports not of his hand. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sq. 40 All is green, solitary, covert. po 

+b. Fortif. Covert way : =COvERED way. 

xsgx Garrarp Art IVarre 311 The way which is made in 

the counterscarpe which is commonly called the covert-way. 
1688 J.S. Foritfcation 27 The Covert or close way .. left 
above the Moat next the open Field. x80r Wetuincton in 
Gurw. Desf. I. 361 Turning them by the covert way, 

+e. transf. and fig. 

1713 STeeLe Sfect. No. 423 ? 4 This Covert wayot. Court- 
ship. 1774 Firercuer Aisi, Ess, Wks. 1795 1V. 11 The 
covert way of Pharisaism. 19774 Gorpsst. Nat. Hist.(1776) 
YI. gor The beaver has a covert way bored under the ice, 

2. fig. Concealed, hidden, secret ; disguised. 

¢1303 R. Bruxse Handi, Synne 389 3yf hyt be shewede 
here apert, Yn ouper stede hyt ys couert. “az400 Robbery 
in Red, Anz. U1. 38 A covert thefte dos he in case. 157. 
tr. Marlorat’s Apocalif~s 50 The couert thoughts an 
delights of the minde. 1641 Yermes de la Ley 73», Con- 
dition implyed, or covert and not expressed, which is 
called 2 condition in Law. x Cowrer Jiiad 1. 187 Wage 
covert war or open? 1828 D'Israeut Chas, f, Iv. 117 It 
was acovert attempt on the French side to disguise Catholic 
emancipation. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix, 631 The words. . 
were taken as conveying a covert threat, 

b. of looks, glances, 

Hn Dickens Barn, Rudge xii, Towards one particular 
window he directed many covert glances, 1865 — Alut. 
Fr. 1. xvi, A covert glance at her face. 

+3. Ofpersons: Not open, close, secretive; sly, 
deceitful. Ods. 


1340 Hasrore Pr, Conse. 4489 Gog es als mykel at say, 
als covert, And Magog es noght elles bot apert, ¢x400 
Rom. Rose 6152 Religiouse folk ben fulle covert; Seculer 
folk ben more appert. 1494 Fanyan Chrou, vi. clxv. 159 
This Lewys was not so couert in his werke..but that his 
ynele had thereof wyityng. 1594 Suaxs. Rick. [7f, m1. ve 
33 He was the couertst sheltred Traytor That cuer liu’d. 
1673 S.C. Art of Complaisance 94 Tiberius the most crafty 
and covert of all men. 7 : 

b. Of words: Of hidden or obscure meaning 
or reference. Now rare. . 

1393 Gower Conf. 11. 55 To speke in wordes so coverte. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 542/1 The covert and 
obscure wordesof..Christ. 1622 Bacon Hen. V//, 11 Chose 
rather a kind of middle-way .. under covert and indifferent 
words, 1856 Emersox Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks; (Bohn) I: 
103 They have no fancy, and never are surprised into a 
covert or witty word. ‘ . 

4. Law, Said of a married woman: Under the 
cover, authority, or protection of her husband. 
See also FEME-covVERT, COVERT-BARON. . . 

1483 Act x Rich. 71, c.7 §3 Women covert. ©1523 Fitz- 
HERB. Surv. 32 b, If a woman coucrt with baron shall do 
homage they shall knele before the lorde. 1536 vicé 28 
Hen. VIII (Stat. Irel, 1621) 149 The husband or friend of 
any woman covert, 1699 Act 10-11 JHiIL I/I, c. 14 § 2 
Any person..within the age of er-years, or covert, sor 
coutfos, imprisoned, or beyond the seas. 1798 Dantas 
Amer. Law Rep. V1. 202 The instrument of 1790, executed 
by Margaret Henderson, being then covert. 

Covert (ky'vait), 56. Forms 4-7 court, 4 
Sc. cowert, § coouert, coovort, cowart, 5-6 
couerte, 4- covert. [a. F. convert, f. convert, © 
pa. pple. of coxerir to cover: see COVERT a.] 

L. gen. ‘A covering. Ss mae 

3400 Séac. Rome 765 Vppon his hed A covert of brasse, 
1400 Cov. Afyst. 140, I suppose that this woman sleptc 
Withowtyn alle coverte, 1630 Wapswontit Pilgr. viii. 90 
My bed was straw. . without any couert at all, 1638 Lith 
cow Trav, vit, (1682) 303 His Head vailed with a Wooden 
covert. 1633 G. Herverr Jemsle, Search viii, What covert 
dare eclipse thy face? a 166x Futter Worthies (1840) 111. 
seo Provident nature hath wrapped‘ them [Wal-nuts] in so 
many coverts. 2759 B, Martin Wat, Hist. Eng. 1. Surrey 
346 Sheltcred from the cold Air bya moveable Covert. 18:x 
W. R. Srexcer Poents 82 With blood-stain’d covert rent, 

2. That which serves for concealment, protection, 
or shelter; « hiding-place, shelter ;=Cover.sd. 3.° 

¢1380 Will. Palerne 2217 No couert mizt bei kacche be 
cuntre was so playne, 1375 Baruour Bruce v. 582 Towart 
the cowert can he A ¢3470 Henry Wallace 1. 71 Couert 
of treis sawit him full weille. ‘x550 Lever Seva. (Arb ) 137 
Whyche also shall make bryghte the couertes of darknesse. 
16s0 Futrer Pisgat u. iv. 113 In this City, Sheba the 
rebell, pursued by Joab..took covert. 1691 Ray Creation _ 
u, (1704) 363 They did all creep out of their Holes and 
Coverts. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 30a Firing from be- 
hind stone walls, and such like coverts, 1870 Bryant /diad 
I, us. 80.A surer covert for the thief than night. 1876 Ban. 
crorr Hist. U.S, VI. Ni. 385 No thicket offered covert, no 


‘swamp a refuge from cavalry, : 


b. fg. =COvVER 3d: _ - : 
3574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalifs xb, Vnder.the couerts of 
figures, [rather] than in open speeche, 1597 Bacon Conters 
Good § Evill vii. (Arb.) 7e Hipocrisic draweth neer to re- 
ligion for coucrt.. 713.5. Pycrorr Lug. Kree-thinking 
30 Free-Thinking is made the common Covert for Scepti- _ 
cism. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Né-cap 128 Publicity 
Stopped further fear.. and what tale Cowardice thinks a 
covert. : ‘ ele . ieee” 

c. + By covert: under cover, covertly. } li 
(into) covert :,in-concealment ; in:hiding, or ,dis- 
guise, secretly ; rarely, in safety. “J (the) covert 
of: in the shelter of; *frarely, in shelter from. [Cf 


COVERT. ~ 


F. & convert dein both senses.] Under covert: under 
cover, in shelter; tin concealment, under.a dis- 
guise. Cruder (the) covert of: (Hit. and jig.) under 
the shelter, authority, or countenance ‘of; under 
the veil or disguise of ; + under cover of (a letter). 

- 1375 Barvour Bruce vi. 528 [He] held hym in-to cowert 
ay. ©1400 Desty. Troy 13652 His cuntre (he) keppit in 
couert & pes To the last of his lyf. 1477 Norton Ord. 
Alch, Proem in Ashm. (x6s52) 8 Bacon, and Raimond, with 
others many moe Wrote under covert, and Aristotle alsoc. 
Bape CANTON Faytes of A.u. xxiv. 137 Whiche (trestelles) 
shal serve to make aleyes undre couert. 2 3533 Lo. Berners 
Huon elxiii. 636 They came downe in a valey by couerte . . 
but the valyaunt kn ted them. 1548 UpateZrasm, 
Par, Luke xii.113 Neither is there anythyng. .so close under 
coyerte, which shall not..be uncouered. 1549-62 STeRNHOLD 

& He Ps, xvii, 8 And under covert of thy wings defend me 

secretly, "262 Coorer Answ. Priv. Masse (2850)298 Under 

the Covert of that name you do..set forth your own error. 
zg8i J BELL Haddon's Answ. Osor. 2 If you have any de- 
light ‘in his felowshyp, use the same rather in covert .. at 
home, 16zz Bistr ‘od xl, or He lieth..in the couert of the 
* yeede; 2642 WILKINS Jercury ii. (1707) ro Arguments .. 

when they steal into a Man's Assent, under the Covert of a 

Parable, ¢x6go Hower Leéz, (1892) 599 I receiv'd your 

last under the covert of Sir John Sackvil’” 1678 A, Loven. 
Fontaine's Duties Cav. 14x Ditches, Hedges, little Hillocks, 
and. .every thing that may put the Souldiers under Covert. 
1697 Porrer Autig, Greece mt. xx. (1715) 153 Walls. .under 
the Covert of which the Vessels had Protection. 1697 
Devoen Vire. Georg. vi. 11 Thy Bees a quiet Station find, 
And lodge ‘em under Covert of the Wind. — Zelog. 
vit. 12 Sit here with us, in covert of the Wind. 1773 Han. 
More Search Happ. 1.134 The Dame. .Dwells in the covert 
of yon'green retreat, 1791 Cowrer //iad vint. 305 He under 
covert fought of the broad shield. x862 RawLinson 4c. 
Mon. 1. vi. 382 Every theory of roofing and lighting which 
places the whole of an Assyrian palace under covert. | 

8. A place which gives shelter to wild animals 
or game; ¢sf. a thicket; =CovER sd. 4. 

[2199 Rot, Chartart 2x Sex acras terre in foresta 
nostra .. juxta coopertum bosci.J 1494 Ac#rx Hen. VII, 
¢. 27 It is ordained. that no Man..drive them out of their 
Coverts, xgsgx T, Witson Logske 37 Coverts or boroughes, 
wherein .. he may find game at pleasure, 2896 DRayron 
Lagends 1. 979 Like a Deere. .to the Covert doth himselfe 
betake. 2782 Jounson Rambler No, 141 @ ro Sportsmen 
who boast of ‘killing the foxes which they lodge in the 
covert, x8or Srrutr Sforts § Past. 1. i. 2 Wolves... ine 
fested the woods and coverts. 1863 Fr. A. Kexnre Resid. 
Georgia 19 The spiked palmetto forms an impenetrable 
covert, - 1872 R, Etxis Cafudius ixiii. 72 Am I to. .Be with 
hind that haunts the covert? ‘ 

Jig. 3641 Mitton Pred. Efisc. (1851) 88 Tradition .. that 
wild, and overgrowne Covert of antiquity. 1691 Rav 
Creation (1714) 335 The hedgehog... within his Covert or 
thicket of Prickles. 

“4, The technical term for a flock or ‘ company’ 
of coots, Obs, 

¢1430 Lync. Hors, Shefe, 4G: (aBea) goA couerte of cootes. 
1486 Lk, St, Alans Fyjb, A Couert of cootes. [1801 
Strutt Sports ¢ Past, t. it, 33] : 

5. Ornith.in gl, Feathers that cover the bases of 
the larger feathers on some particular part of the 
body, e.g. azl-coverts, wingecoveris, esp. the latter. 

31774. Gotpss. Nat. Hist, IIl. vin. xiii, The coverts of 
the wings'are of a deep blackish green. 2797 Bewick Brit. 
Birds 290 The middle coverts deep blue, glossed with green 

and gold. 282g Warzrton Wand, S, Amer. u. ii. 179 The 
great.coverts of the wings are stiff, narrow and pointed. 
1834 R. Munir Feathered Tribes Brit. [sles (2841) L 8 The 
ear covert.-consists of certain feathers that cover the ex- 
ternal organ of hearing, 1836 Toop Cyc?. Azat. I. 35x/x 
The feathers which lie immediately over the quill-feathers 
are the ‘greater coverts’.. The small feathers -. upon. the 
bones of the.antebrachium.. the ‘lesser coverts’, 1875 
“Sronenence’ Brit, Sports 1. 1. iv. § 1. 73 The wing: 
coverts are brownish, with the greater coverts white. 

+6. Law. In phr. Under covert=COVERTURE 9. 

163 Homilies n. Matrimony (1859) s06 She is under 
covert and obedience of her husband. 3677 W Snertock 
Answ. T. Danson 67 A Wife under covert is securéd from 

all Arrests at Law, 2720 Stegte & Appison Tatler No, 
262% 4 She was now under Covert, and not liable to any 
Debts contracted when she was a single Woman. 

- b. transf. Authority, jurisdiction. 

1863-87 Foxe A. & J, (2684) I. a43/a Bishops and Priests 
ought not to come under the covert and controlement of 
Temporal power, ; 

7. attrib., as (sense 3) covert-bough, -shooting, 
-side; ‘covert coat, a short light overcoat worn 
while ‘shooting; riding, etc., and as.a dust-coat ; 
hence covert coating, material, usiially waterproof, 
for such “coats; covert-feather = CovERT 5; 
+ covert-parent, parental authority. or protection 
(after covert-baroit). ; 
* x86 L; Hunt Riminé m. 360 The birds that shot the 
*covert bonghs between, Mod, Advt. Waterproof. Venetian 
*covert coats. 1575 TurBerv. Faudconrie 190 Fasten a bell 
upon the two *couert feathers of your hawkes stearne. 1760 
Enwaros in Phil. Traus. LY. 835 The.. covert feathers of 
the wings and tail. 1 B. P. Brenr in Tegetmeier 
Pigeons xxi. (1867) 171 The whole of the lesser. covert 
feathers of the wing shoulders. “x6go Futter Pisgah iw. 
vi. § 6 Being grown Virgins of ptety stature they were 

* closely kept-under *covert-parent. -x88s Wew Bz. of Sforts 

-34 The physical aspects of *covert-shooting ,. have changed: 

very much. 287: M, Contins itrq. § Merch. 1, x. 305 He- 

mounts his hack, and is off to the *covert-side. ° 2 

~+ Covert, v. Obs, - [f. prec. 2] trans. To 

put a covering over; to cover, conceal. a ere 

“e1420 Pallad, on Hush, t; 147-In stre of other.thynge To - 
~ covert-here-is holsom husbondynge.~-Jbid. 1, 385-‘This-is- 

tie To cavert hem with sumwhat whille thay drie. 
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1639 Futter Holy War w., i. (1840) 173 The love of his 
loyal subjects, hitherto rather coverted than quenched. 

Go-vert-baron, a.(sh.) Also 7 covert-barne, 
ebearn. [a. AF. converte baroun, orig. coverte 
we baru covered by a husband.] 

A. adj.=Covent a. 4. 
1912 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c.19 § 4 
cept. 1623 Cockeram, Couert-barron, a married woman, 
39765 Bracxstone Comm. I. 442 The woman .. is therefore 
called: in our Iaw-french a _feme-covert, focmina viro co- 
operta; is said to be covert-6aron, or under the protection 
and jnfluence of her husband, her baron, or lord. 

B. sb. (Chiefly in phrase under covert-haron.) 
The condition of a feme covert or married woman. 

1g8x B. Ricne Farewell Hjb, She beyng under covert 
barne, your Obligation is unpleadable. 1655 FuLier 
Ch, fist. 1. vi. § 27 No woman under Covert-Baron was 
lyable to pay it. 1675 Crowne Country Wit w. 68 Say you 
are my wife, and plead covert-bearn, 

+. Said (humorously) of the position of a 
married man: cf. next. Ods. 

1603 Florio Afontaigne u. xvii. (1632) 364 To put himselfe 
under covert-baron, he tooke him a wife from out that 

lace. 1638 Brome Axz7Z, n1. vii, Who dares trust A Ladyes 
husband, who is but a Squire, And under covert-barne? 
1664 ButLer Hud. u. ii, 703 Impatient Grizel Has drubb’d 
her Husband .. And brought him under Covert-Baron. 

+ Covert-feme. Obs. vare—', [Humorously 
formed on analogy of prec.] Under c.: (of a man) 
under the cover or protection of his wife. 

168x Dryven Sf. Friar w. i, Instead of her being under 
covert-baron, to be under covert-feme myself. 

Co-vertical, a. Geom. [Co- 3+ VERticat.] 
Having common vertices. 

+Cor-vertil. Obs. rare. [5. OF. convertil 

Godef.), dim. of covert, in same sense.] The lid 

of a cup) ;=CovERcLE sb. 1. 

2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 25 My lowe chased pece of 
silvir.. with owtyn any couertil, myn ij stondyng pecys 
of silvir chasid with a couertil to oon of hem. 

Covertine, obs. f, Curtain. 

Co-vertless, a. [f Coverr sb. + -LESS.] 
Without a covert or (ods.) covering. 

2600 Haxtuyt Voy, III. 674 (R.) Our couertlesse boate.. 
was sometimes ready to sinke. 

Covertly (ks-vaitli), adv. 
-L¥ 2.] In a covert manner. 

+1. In a close covered manner; closely. 

1430 in Turner Dom. Archit. U11. B, So couertly every 
thynge was couered. exege Hurt ‘allace u. 277 Rycht 
couertly thai kepe him in that calff. 1385 Q. Exiz. in Jou 
C. Eng. Lett, 29 That princes causes be vailed so couvertly 
that no intelligence may bewraye them. : 

2. In a concealed manner; secretly, privately. 

, ¢1400 Ront. Rose 6113 He his lyf led covertly In Gile and 
in Ipocrisie, 430 LynG. Chron. Tray m. xxv, The tother 
eye can laugh covertly. ¢zggo Lp. Berners Avth. Lyt. 
Bryt. ea 178 Commaunding them al to be. . in. . a cer- 
tayn place, as couertly as they myght, wythout any noyse. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvi. 97 Getting Informa- 
tion very covertly. 1789 H. WarroLe Remix. ii. 16 To 
make his addresses to her not covertly. 1874 Mortey Sar. 
neveld II, xxii. 420 Intimations were made to him, 

8. In a veiled or hidden manner ; with the sense 
implied, not expressed; indirectly, by implication. 

c1400 Rom, Rose 19 Wightes That dremen .. Ful many 
thinges covertly That fallen after al openly. c14s0 Aferlin 
xix. 38 Whan Blase herde Merlin thus couertly speke. 
31586 W, Weose Zug. Poetrie(Arb.) 53 Virgill hath a gallant 
report of Augustus couertly comprysed in the first Aglogue, 
x6g0 T. Burnet 7%, Earth iw. wv. 158 There are, covertly or 
expresly .. t apeaed upon the Millennium. 1783 HatLes 
Antig. Chr, Ch. v. 152 He treats of them, although covertl 
and in an indirect manner. x82q4 Mackrintosx Jeon Basi- 
Lké Wks. 1846 I: $12 In these two letters,—more covertly 
in the first, more openly in the second,—Gauden apprises 
Lord Clarendon, that [etc.]. ‘ 

Covertness (ka'vaitnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or state of heing covert; secrecy. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 103 In respect of the 
covertnesse, safety and assurance in him reposed. 1730-6 
in Batty (folio), Coveriness, hiddenness. £755 in JOHNSON ; 
and in later ‘Dicts. Pala 

Coverture (kz'vortitiz). Forms: 3 kuuertur, 

4 couertor, 4-6 cou-, covertour(e, 4-7 couer- 
. ture, § douertowre, (6 couverture, Sr, covera- 

tour), 8 covarture, 3— coverture. fa. OF. 

couverture (12th ¢. 3 now couverture) = Pr. and Sp. 
cobertura:—L. type *coopertiira, f. ppl. stem of 
cooperire to COVER: see -URE. Early instances in 

-0r, -ttr', -our were prob. a. OF .-covertor, couores 

toir:—L. coopertorium covering ; but on the mu- 

tescence of final -e. these ceased to, be distinguish. 
able from the word in -f7é.]. s | ae 

L. Anything used to cover. - Formerly used of the 

cover or lid of a cup or dish; the cover. of a 

book; ‘the cover of a letter; now only in. the 

general and usually collective sense of ‘ covering ’. 

-c1480 Bk. Curtasye 754 in Babees Bk. (x868) 324 Wo.so 

euer he takes bat mete to bere, Schalle not so hardy bo 
a ee rere, Phicor 79% eat ealina alg caer op 

-. Into be couertoure powres owt. 1460-70" Bk. 

Ouintessence § Seele 2 vessel with his couertour. ~ 1! 
~Barctay Shyp of Folys: 

pleasant couverture. | zg40_Monrvs 
- Byb, The bodye.7is nothing-els but a coverture and a 
thing ‘bound to serve the soule.- 187 Fremrmc Cont. 
Holinshed V1. 1374/1 For such letters as came ynto me. 


‘Women Covertebaron ex- 
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COVERTURE. 


they were inclosed vnder a couerture from Fulgeam. 1g9z 
R.D. Hypnerotomachia F ij b, Strong Okes ..and browne 
Hasils .. with the greene couverture of their innumerable 
leaues. 1697 tr. C’fess D' A unoy’s Trav. (1706)83 Her hair was 
white, which she hid under a Coverture of black Lace. rz0z 
Wz J. Bruyn’s Voy, Levant xxxvi. 140 This Tomb is quite 
naked without any Coverture or Balisters. 1860 Rawtin- 
son /Lerodotus 1X, \xxxii, IV. 454 The couches .. daintily 
decked out with their rich covertures. 1873 Browninc 
Red Cott. Ntwcag 106% Herbage and floral coverture 
bedeck Yon splintered mass, 

Ag. 1593 Suans. 3 Hen. VI, w, ii. 13 In Nights Couerture 
.. Wee may surprize and take him at our pleasure. x62 
Barxsten Hiren (1876) 79 He stumbled home, In the darke 
couerture of shady night. 

+b. Jn coverture: covered. Obs. 

1845 Primer Hen. VIII, Matins, Keep our eyes in cover- 
ture From all evil and vain pleasure. 

+2. A bed-cover, coverlet, or quilt. Ods. 

(App. the earliest sense in Eng.) 

axzz5 Ancr. R, 214 Schulen beon of wurmes his kurtel 
and his kouertur. @1300 K. Horn 716 He lip in bure, 
Under coverture. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 855 Couertorez 
ful curious, with comlych panez. 1340 Hampore Pr. Consc. 
6955 Picovertoure on Be sene Salle be vermyn fulle felle and 
kene. ax4go Ant. de la Jour (1868) 110 The childe deyde 
bi cause ..the childe was over charged with couverture. 
€ 1477 Caxton Jason 66 To lye on the bedde of tribulacion 
under the couertour of right mortal distresse. 1483 — 
Gold, Leg. 126/t A moche riche couertour for hys bedde. 
1539 /uventortes 45 (Jam.) Four coveratouris of grene 
taffatiis stikkit. 2699 tr. C'fess D'Annoy's Trav. (1706) 45 
The Beds are without Curtains, the Covertures of Cotton. 

+3. Covering for the body, clothing ; a garment. 
Also of a horse: Housings, trappings, caparison. 

c 1300 Thrush §& ete x19 in Hazl, £. ?. P. (1964) 1. 55 
Hoe fedde acrupel in hire boure, And helede him with cover- 
tour, ¢1340 Gatu. & Gr. And. 602 Pe cropore, & be couertor, 
acorded wyth be arsounez, ¢1400 Macnprv. (1839) xxii. 
241, 4 grete Destreres..Covered with riche Covertoures. 
1474 Caxron Chesse 152 Vestementes and couertours neces- 
sarye vnto hys body. 1§5§ Even Decades 208 The men go 
vtterly naked without any..couerture at al, 1605 CampEen 
Rem. (1637) 192 Other thinke that beasts skinnes..was mans 
first coverture. 1627 Lisander & Cal, x. 210 Without any 
caparison or other coverture but his saddle. 

4, An overhead covering; +a roof, a canopy: 
the tilt of a waggon. Now rave. 

1382 Wycur £7, xxxvi. 19 He made the couertour of the 
tabernacle of skynnes of wethers. ¢ 1430 Lync. Bochas 1. 
xviii. (1554) 34a, The sterred heauen is thy couerture. 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VITZ, c. 10 Decay of the couertures of 
thatched houses. 1263a Lirncow Trav. 1x. (1682) 384 The 
admirable Fishponds of Lucullus, (the Coverture of which, 
is supported by forty eight natural Pillers of stony Earth’, 
1856 Mrs. Brownine Any, Leigh mt. 1094 Through the 
Waggon’s coverture, 

5. Protective covering; shelter; refuge. Also is. 

c1450 ALS. Cantal, Ff. i, 6, f. x51 (Halliw.) To kepe hym 
under the coverture Of trowthe and of conn yng, 1556 App. 
Parker Ps. cxl, My closely couerture. 1579 Spenser Sheps, 
Cal. July 26 Aga: his cruell scortching heate, Where 
hast thou couerture? 1632 cow Trav. 1, (1682) 50 To 
seek the coverture of some Rock. 1665 Mantey Grofius' 
Low C. Warres 609 That he would assist those miserable 
Wretches, and take them into Coverture. 1837 M. J. Citar- 
man in Blachkwy. Mag. XLII. 550 By Him, whose banner is 
our coverture. — : 

6. Concealing covering ; disguise, veil. Also fg. 

¢ 3374 Citaucer Boeth. v. iit. 159 e notificaciouns pat 
ben yhidd vndir be couertours of sobe. crg00 Rom. Kose 1588 
Ryght as a myrrour openly Shewith alle thing that stondith 
therby.. Withouten ony coverture. 1394 Cargw //varte's 
Exam, Wits xiii. (1596) 205 The wiles which come vailed 
with anie couerture. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ti, To 
make Iehoua but 2 couerture, To shade ranck filth. 16a, 
W. B. True School War 7 The specious Mantle, an 
couerture of Religion. « 1677 Barrow Sern. (2683) I. xix, 
273 Shrowded under the coverture of other Persons and 
Names, 1856 Boxer Anue Boleyn y. vi, Ul hide thy name 
Under the coyerture of even lines. d 

7. fig. Concealment ; dissimulation, deceit, covert 


conduct. 

1393 Gower Conf, IIL. 328 They. -faile of that they seche 
By connie and sleight of speche. ¢ 1400 Beryx ay 
Kepte well hir purpose vndir coverture, 1591 Srexser 7. 
it 2 683 Throughly arm’d against such coverture. 

+8. fig. a. A pretext, pretence; b. 2 justifica- 
tion, a defence of conduct. Ods. sated 

¢ 1440 Generydes 4596 To sle hym vterly, With fals tresone 
vaderu coverture. ©1477 CAXTON Jason gs b, He folowed 
Medea under the couerture of will to go .. to the temple. 
1848 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par., Matt. i. 92 Under this un- 
honest couerture. 1583 GoLpinc Calvin on Dent, exvi, 710 
Nay not then, when wee haue just cause and couerture, 


9. Law; The condition or position of a woman 
during her married life, when she is by law under 
the authority and protection of her husband. Also 


in phr, Uuder coverture (lit. and. : 
“g P 93 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 22 ay tee olde of his wife, 
during the coverture between them. 2587 Gotpine De 
Mornay xvi, (1617) 285 If the Soule had held her selfe in 
awe, and onder couerture. 1642 Perkins Prof. Be, i. § 20 
10 This grant shall not bind the husband dureing the cover- 
ture, 1708 J. CHasmertayne Sé.-Gt. Brit..1. mt. v. (1743) 
379.1€ 2° freeman marry a bondwoman, she is also free 
during the coverture. 3817 W. Serwyn Law Nisi Prius 
4) 15. 698 B. afterwards died under coverture, no entry 
having been maile"on her‘behalf to avoid the fine. 1868 
Miss Bravoon Déad Sea Fr. 11. vii, His accomplished 
wife could scarcely be subjected to .. imprisonment . -while 
sheltered by the zgis of her coverture, | - © . 
b.: Azemorously said of a maried man. . 
+ +1836 Dickens S#. Boz, Watkins -Tottle, 1- pleaded my 
* coverture; being a married man. - 5 ‘ ‘ 
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“' COVESS.” - 


10. Orntth.=Covert 5. rare. [F°. couvertures.] 

186r Hume tr. Afoguin-Tandon u, iu. 211 The great wing 
and tail feathers, .and the covertures which protect the base 
of the Jatter. ; 

Covert-way : see Covent a. 1b. 

Covess (kdu-vés), slang or vulgar. 
$b.2 +-£88.] A female ‘ cove’. 

19789 G. Parker Life's Painter 144 He was well acquainted 
with the cove and covess. 1819 London Guide 226 He was 
sweet, not to say nutty, upon the covets. x827 Lyrron 
Pelhant II. 292 Ah Bess my covess. 

Covet (ko'vét), v. Forms: 3 cuueiten, 3-6 
coueite, -eyte, 4 coveite, 4-6 -eyte, (5 koueyte, 
coweyt, cuwet), 4 counite, covayte, 4-5 co- 
vaite, (couette, 6 covette, coouet, couveyte, 
covate, Se. cowait), 5~7 couet(e, 6- covet. [a. 
OF, cuvettier, covetter (in 13the. covezter, mod.F. 
convoiter) = Pr, cobeitar, cuditar, It. cebitare:—L. 
type *cupiditdre, £. cupiditat-em eager desire, 
Curiprry, f. eapére to desire, covet.] 

1. trans. To desire; esf. to desire eagerly, to 


wish for, long for. a. with material obj. 

¢1328 Coer de L. 4763 Though thou gold coveyte. «1340 
Hamrote Psalter i. x He is blisful ri whaim all thynge 
comes pat he couaites. cxrqgo Promp. Parv. 96 (MS. K) 
Coweytyn, cupio, opto. 1634 Str T. Hersert 7rav. 98 
Boyes goa up and downe with flaggons of wine, and fill to 
those that covet it. 1732 Arburunor Riles of Diet 306 
‘They covet subacid Liquors, and abhor fat and oily things. 
a 1839 Pragp Poets (1864) 1, 265 Fame shall twine for me 
in after days A wreath I covet not. 1862 Ruskin Munera 
P. (1880) 25 We are. .apt to suppose that whatever is widely 
coveted. .must be included in our definition of wealth. 

Proverb, Al] covet all lose, 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 306 Wo so coueytep al, al lesep 
ywys. 1525 Lv. Berners /rofss. II. xxxvi. 108 They that 
all coueteth all leseth. 162 J. Hevwoon Prov. & Epigr. 
(1867) 141 All couet, all loose: this comth oft in vre. But 
nought haue, nought loose: this is euer sure. 1678 B. R. 
Letter Pop. Friends 3 All Covet, all Loose. 

b. with immaterial obj. 

a@ 1340 Hamvote Psalter v. 11 Pe prophet couaitis noght 
paire dampnacioun. 1483 Caxton G, de @a Tour Lij, She 
euer coueyted the pees and loueof her lord. 1548 in g e 
Eccl. Afem. 11. App. P. 48 We, coveting above al things the 
glory of God. x6rr Btate 1 Cor. xii. 31 Couet earnestly the 
best gifts. 19718 Freethinker No. 57. 12 If..you covet the 
Admiration of Others, you must learn not to Admire your 
Self. 1814 Scott Li. of /sles vi. xvii, The bliss on earth 
he covets most. : 

e@. with 2uf. or inf. phrase. 

¢ 1325 £. 2, Altit. P. B. 1054 To be coupe in his courte 
pou coueytes benne. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xliv. 174(Harl. MS.) 
The holy trenite, that coveytithe a man to be couplid to him 
by penaunce. ¢1440 York Afyst. xxiii. 13 Longe haue ge 
coveyte for to kenne My fadir. xg45 Ascnam Joxoph, 
Or 102 Those be wiser men which coucte to shoote wyde. 
1653 Watton Angler 133 To which place (the Sea] they 
[Salmon] covet toswim, by the instinct of nature, 2782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia (1882) I. 2 Her mind. .coveted to regain its 
serenity. 1860 Zit. Churchman V1. 169/1 Many a person 
. has coveted to imitate the example. 

d, absol. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 24639 (Fairf.) Ne for to couette was me 
na bote. 

e. fig. Said of things. 

exgso St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 272 Sene it isin ald sawe, 
pat kynde coucyts ayhislawe. 1577 B. Goocre Heresbach's 
flush, 1, (1586) 33 b, Two sortes of Pease, the one sort 
coveteth to climbe aloft, and runneth up uppon stickes. 
2778 W. Price Stix, Cornub. 27 A coarse Quartz, which is 
the most impure, and covets no particular form. 

‘+2. To desire with concupiscence or with fleshly 
appetite. Obs. (or merged in 3). 

« 1225 Aucr, R. 60 Cuueiten mon, oder haben wille uorte 
beon iwilned of mon: bo beod heaued sunne, — ¢ 2386 
Cuaucer Pars, T. » 262 Concupiscence .. maketh hym 
coucite by coucitise of flesshly synne by sighte of hisc eyen. 
e400 Destr. Troy 13820 pi hegh lust, Pat uu _couctus 
_ va yody to couple with me, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 

Cvb, Sychem .. sawe her so faire that he coueyted her. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. ut. (2586) 138b, The 
Rammes..rather covet the olde Ewes, then the young. 


+b. To desire to eat; to hanker after as food. 

1634 Six T. Hersert Trav. 10 These barbarous Angiqui 
oe their friends, whom they unbowell with a greedy 

elight. : f 

3. To desire culpably ; to long for (what belongs 
to another). (The ordinary sense.) : 

«1300 Little Cato xxvii, Oper mennes ping with wronge 
Coucyte hit nou3t in herte. a x340 Hampoie Psalter ix.4 
pat thynge pat_pai, wickedly couaited. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Pars, T. » 670 Coucitise is for to coucite swiche thynges as 
thon hast nat..with-out rightful nede. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 27 To coueyte that that he may not haue. 
x6xz Brnte x, xx. 17 Thou shalt not couet thy neighbours 
house, thou shalt not couet thy neighbours wife .. nor arly 
thing that is thy neighbours, 1784 Cowrrr Zask v. 227 
Tadley a some To improve and cultivate their just ‘de- 

ade others covet what they saw so fair,” ‘2832 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) I. xxi. 450 If I wish for a watch 
hanging in a watchmaker’s window. ..I am guilty of coveting 
my neighbour's goods (provided that the wish recur fre- 
quently). F : 
b. absol. 

4382 Wreiir Rot, vit. 7 Thou schalt not coneite. ¢ 2440 
York Myst, xx. 190 The x [comaundment] biddis no3t 
coveyte. x61x Biste Prov, xxi. 26 Hee coueteth greedily 
all‘the day long. 1784 Cowper Task vi, 772 The garden... 
needs no fence, For there is none to covet, all are full. 
..@: with 72. Obs, or arch, = 


‘€ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vi. 19 He. .was puysound thurgh 


[f. Cove 


1108 


anoper pat coueited to be sowdan. 1535 CoveRDALE A/icah 
ii, 2 When they covet to haue londe, they take it by violence. 
1601 R, Jounson Kingd. & Contnw, (1603) 17 Envying the 
greatnes of Charles the Emperour, and coveting to sur- 
passe him. a : 

+4. intr. a. To lust. Obs. 


1382 Wycur Gal. v, 17 The fleisch coueitith [Vulg. cos. 


cupiscit} azen the spirit, sothli the spirit azens the fleisch, 
¢ 1386 Cnaucen Pars. T. 2 385 The Heed consieeth agayn 
the spirit. : ; ¥ 

ttb. To have inordinate or culpable desire 
Jor, after., Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. lx, To coveyte for it [golde 
or sy!ver} doth aryse Onely engendered upon the melancholy. 
rggt Suaxs.x Hen. VI, v. iv. 145 He rather keepe That 
which I haue, than coueting for more Be cast from possibi- 
lity of all. 16xx Bins x 7202. vi. 10 Money..which while 
some coueted after, they haue erred from the faith. 

+e. To have an inclination or drawing Zo. Obs. 

1520 Wuitinton Vile, (1327) 6b, A fysshe in spaw[n]ynge 
tyme wyl coucyte to the calme water, 

Covet, var. of Covip. 

Covetable (ko-vétab'l), a. [f. Covet + -ABLE. 
Cf. F. convottable(Oresme 14th c.).] Tobe coveted 
or ardently desired ; greatly desirable. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose 7, (1866)3 Delitabill and couayta- 
bill es be name of Ihesu. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 59b, 
The most fayr..and the most couoytable of the foure, 16z1 
Cortar., Convoitable, Couetable, fit to be coucted, or lusted 
after, 1824 Dispin £20. Comp. 616 Mr. Drury’s copy con- 
tinues to bea most covetable gem, 1862 Ruskin Alunera P. 
(1880) 30 The position. . would hardly seem a covetable one. 

Coveted (ka'vétéd), fl. a. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 
Greatly desired or wished for. 

1875 Jevons Afoncy (1878) 4 The odd property which its 
advertisers are willing to give for some coveted article. 2891 
Law Times XCU1. 125/: The status. .is no longer a coveted 
honour. 

Coveter (kz-véto1). Also 4 couetour, -eyter, 
6 ecovoiter. [f. Cover v. +-our, -ER2 3: cf. F. con- 
vottenr.| One who covets or is given to coveting, 

©1374 CHaucer Compl. Mars 262 The couetour that was 
sonyce, 1382 WycuiF 1 Cor. x. 6 We ben not coueyteris of 
yuelis. 1553 Piuitror Exau. § Writ. (Parker Soc.) 326 
Covoiters of newelties and busy bodies, 173: Mrptey 
Kolben's Cape G. Hope \1. 272 Of these flowers the Euro- 
pean women at the Cape are great coveters. 1850 Jaz?’s 
Alag. 32/1 The coveters of his tenement. 
Coveting (ke-vétin), vi. sd. [f. Cover + 
-InG1.] The action of the vb. Covet. 
€1315 Suorenam 22 Let oundeand wrethe and coveytynge. 
1382 Wycir Rom. vi. 12 Regne not synne in 3oure deedly 
body, that 3e obeische to his coucitingis. ¢1z400 MAuNDEV. 
(1839) xiv. 159 That dyamand schold be 3oven frely, with 
outen coveytynge. x6rr Suaxs. Cyd, 1. v. 25 Ambitions, 
Couetings, change of Prides, Disdaine. 21665 J. Goopwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 226 The zealous desires or 
covetings of men after spiritual things. 1877 Mrs. Orienanr 
Makers Flor. xi. 260 A country so rich and splendid could 
scarcely fail to awaken covetings. ra Ruskw in Pall 
Mall G. 15 Nov. 3/1 Nothing made Carlyle more contemp- 
tuous than this coveting of ‘happiness *. 

Co’veting, 24/: a. [f. as prec, +-1nG 2.] That 
covets. 

3526 Piler, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 287 A couetyng desyre 
to fulfyll the, commaundementes of God, xzxx Suarresn. 
Charac. WW. it, (1737) II, 155 A Coveting or Avaritious 
Temper, 

Hence Co'vetingly adv. 

3382 Wycur 1 Ziess. ii, 8 We desyringe sou coucityngly 
.» with greet loue, wolden bitake to 3ou. .the gospel of God. 
7599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii. Wks. (Rudg.) 97/2 
Phantaste. Most covetingly ready, Amorphus. 

+Covetise. Obs. or arch. Forms: 3-5 co- 
ueytise, 3-7 (9) cou-, covetise, 3-6 -yso, (4 
cou-, covatis(e, -aittiyse, -nittise, -aitis, -nites, 
-aytiso, -aityse, -otis, -etteis, -ettise, -citoise), 
4-5 cou-, covatyse, -nitise, -ctys, -cityse, 4-6 
-eitise, (5 cou-, coveiteis, -tice, cou-, covytise, 
-tyce, -tys, -atys, cowatice), 5-7 covetice, (6 
couytis,-ytes, -itis,-eytyse,-atyce), 6-7 covetize. 
[a. OF. covettese (in 13th c. covortise, later convoi~ 
wése), representing a L. type *capidit-itia for. *cr- 
piditia, app: after the types *eapiditdre and *cupi- 
ditésus of vb: and adj.: see Cover, Coverous.] 

-1. Ardent, excessive, or inordinate desire ; lust, 
Const. of or zn? é a ee i 


(x292 Brrrron 1, v. § 1: Pur coveytise del eschete.) «x300 
Cursor AT, 28627 (Cott. Galba) Ogains pride praier may rise, 
fastin for Mlesli couatyse. ¢x340 Ayer, 137 Vor asemoche 
ase per is an holy prede 3 alzuo per is an holy coueytise and 
an holyc enuye, 1382 Wycur Dan. xiii, 7 Thei brennyden 
in the coucitise of hir [Susanne]. - ¢ 1386 Craucer Pars.7. 
?779 The coucytise of eyen folwith the coucytise’ of the 
herte. ¢x430 Syx Gener. (Roxb.) 3842 [Generides] than on 
al wise To Just had grete couetise. x508 Fisuer Vis, 
(676) 263 No couetyse of ryches shall than greue the body. 
1567 Maret Gr, Jorest 7o The other..pursueth after the 
slear [slayer] with incredible care‘ and couctise to reuenge. 


(3847 Black. Mag. LXI. 639 Shakspeare .. was more act- _ 


trated by poetical precept and inipulse than by any sensual 
covetise for the venison of old Sir Thomas Lucy.] - - 

"b. (with 22.) An-inordinate desire, a lust. 

1340 Ayeub. 125 Temperance. .dret alle be couaytises of 
be wordle, * 2388 Wyeurr' Zecius. xviii. 30 Go’ thou not 
aftir thi coueitises (r382°lustis]. 1334 Writinton Tullyes 
Offices 1. (1540) 2x In suche lyberalyte there ‘is moste com- 
menly annexed a covetyse to robbe and reve by injurye. 

2. ‘spec. Inordinate or excessive desire for the ac- 


“quisition and possession of wealth, ete. ; esp. of 


COVETOUSINESS. 


possessing what belongs to another ; -=CovEtovs- 
NESS ‘2.'° a ares 5 8 

x297.R. Grouc. (1724)46 Pat for couctise art ycome so fer fro 
be Est, To wilne oure lutel god. @ 1300 Cursor ‘A. 27194 
(Cott.) Quar pouert or ani couaittise did him to Pat sin to rise.’ 
a400 Relig, Pieces fr. Thornton ATS. (1867) 23 The fyfte 
dedly syne es couctyse and pat es ane vnmesurabill luffe to 
haffe erthely gudes. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 203 Coveitise isevere 
wode, To gripen other folkis gode. xs09 Fisuer Frau. 
Seruz Citess Richinond Wks. (1876) 291 Auaryce and coue- 
tyse she moost hated. xgs0 CrowLey Zier. 689 Nowe if 
prodigalitye or couetise be vyce. 1615 T. Apans Slacke 
Devill 57 Pride must be turned to humility, covetice to 
charity. 1642 Jer. Tayior Efisc. (1647) 355 A Clergy man 
must not be covetous, much lesse for covetise must he 
neglect his cure. 21652 Brome Damoiselle 1. i. Wks. 1873 
I. 381 Your sinfull Covetise. ; 

qf By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for CovErovs. . : 

1497 Nortox Ord. Alch.i. in Ashm. (1652) 17 With pro- 
mise they please the Covetise..The Covetise is brought to 
threed-bare clothes. : 

+ Co-vetiveness. Phrenol. Obs. [See -1vE.] 
= ACQUISITIVENESS. ; : 

181g Spurznerm Physiopeu. Syst. Pref. 10, I know that 
covetiveness is a pleonasm, but this fault is observed in 
many other words...I have added ‘veness solely for the 
sake of uniformity. 1821 New Monthly Mag. Il. 596 She 
has the organ of covetiveness, and steal she must. 1827 
Hons Every-day Bk. V1. 1123 Were these ‘stolen’ looks 
occasioned by ‘ covetiveness’, or ‘self-love?’ 

Covetous (kz'vétas), a. Forms: 4 cou-, cov- 
eitus, -aitus, -eytous, -aytous, -etus, -ritous, 
4~§ cou-, coveitous, -atus, 4-6 -etous(e, 5 cou-, 
coveitose, -etows(e, -ettus, cowatouss, 6 cove- 
tuous, -teous, 4- covetous. [a. OF. covertus, -os 
(in 13th c. covozterts, later convortertx) =Pr. cobettos, 
cubitos:—L, *cupidit-isus, f. cupiditas (cf. calami- 
tostts from calamitds) ; see CUPIDITY and -oUs.] | 

1. Having an ardent or excessive desire of (or 
+7or’) anything ; eagerly desirous Zo do, have, or be, 

ax300 Cursor J. 25802 (Cott.) Pou man pou has ben to 
couetus, Abote werlds wining fuus. a 1300 Moris § Bl. 367 
Whanne bu lest him be cupe iseo.. He wile be wel coveitus. 
1393 Gower Conf, III, 180 Of gold to ben to covetous. 
ex4s0 Aferlin €54 Desirous to Iuste and covetouse to do 
chiualric. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V. rv. iii. 24 By Ioue, I am. 
not couetous for Gold. 1602 Marston Ant. 4. Afel.1. Wks. 
2856 I. 14 How covetous thou art of novelties! 1633 J. 
Done Hist. Septuagint 140 How he might be made covet. 
ous to heare many things.” 1699 Lp. Reay in Pepys’ 
Diary Vi. 19x The acquaintance of this man, of which I 
am very covetous, 1782 Cowrrr Zadle Talk 75 Covetous 
only of a virtuous praise. 1843 Macautay //ist. Eng. M1. 
189 As covetous of power and as impatient of restraint as 
any of the Stuarts, _ . 

b. Of actions: Eager. . ecles 

x6sz Warton tr, Rothitan's Chiron. Wks, (1683) 557 A 
more Covetous and diligent search. g oe 

2. Culpably or inordinately desirous. of gaining 
wealth or possessions; ¢sf. of that which belongs 
to another or to-which one has no right; greedy, 
grasping, avaricious. 

1300 Cursor Af. 23750 (Cott.) Pe flexs esai to filthes fus, 
Pe werld nithful and couatus. 1340 Ayend. 80 Pe prouda 
zekp ping worpssipuol. Pe couaytous ping uremuol, 1382 
Wreur x Zim. iii. 3 It bihoucth a byschop for to be .. not, 
coucitous, ¢ 13400 Beryn 2245 The Steward is a couctouse 
man, that long hath _desirid A kny@ Ihave in-kepcing. 
1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 69 Ryches encreaseth | 
auaryce in a couctous man, 3H T, Witson Logike (1580) 
22b, The covetous man, .desircth still to have, beyng never 
content, 1586 A. Day Zug. Sccrefarie u. (1625) 95 The 

rodigall and the covetous doe offend alike, for neither doc - 
Five as they ought, 2654 Wuittock Zootomia 496 Covetous, 
that is, Ravenous after what is anothers. ax672 Woop 
Life (1848) 113 A covetuous civilian and public notary, 
3683 tr. Lrasmus' Moriae Ene. # One is so couctous that 
he lines poor to dye rich, 2863 Ruskin Jfuuera P. (1880) 
19 ‘The stronger, shrewder, or more covetous men, : 

b, Of actions, ete. :. Proceeding from cupidity or 
avarice. - tie etd Ae ede gm. ee ee A . 

393 Gower Conf, III, 158 The covetouse fiatery Which 
many a worthy king deceiveth. 1494 Fanyan AYO, Vie. 
claxxvii. 189 Ottho, with this couctous promesse deceyucd, 
ete, x87 R. Ennis Caludius xiv. 146 They. .Fear no covet. 
ous oath, all false free promises heed not. act 

"1 By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for COVETISE, covetousness. at Ak 

«1300 Cursor Jf, 23147 (Gdtt.) Pe couaitus, for-soth to tell, 
Has mani saule broght to hell. ¢x400 Dest», Troy 11759 
Till he caght was in couetouse, & cumbric hym ‘seluen. 
1468 Paston Lett, No. 582. 11, 3x3 ‘The unkyndnesse and 
covetuse that was shewed me. 1868 Grarron C/y‘on, II, 

83 For anger and-not for covetous, the Protector. .spoyled 
her of al that ever she had, . an ‘ 

Covetously (ky-vétasli), adv. [f. prec. +-Lx2.] 
In a covetous manner; with cupidity. - - 

1382 Wyciir Lzck, xxii, 12 Gredili, or concytously, tho 
falsly chalengidist thi neizbours. 1535 Coverpate Had, ii: 
9 Wo vnto him, that ‘couctously gathereth eucll gotten 
goodes in to his house. x607 Suans. Tirove ww, iii, 408 1 
he couetously reserue it, how shall’s fet it? 1641 Hinpr 
F. Bruen vii. 26 So earthly minded, and covetously affected.’ 
1890 Pall Mall G. 18 Jan. 2/3 To, listen covetously to the 
musical whistle of the widgeon. ;- y : 6 

Covetousness (kovétesnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] es , eas acre 

+1. Strong or inordinate desire (of). Obs. 

1486 Bh, St. Albans B viij b, Who so for couetesnese of 
flieng leses the tyme of his hawke mewyng. _ 1560 Brcon 


COVEY. 


New Catech, (1844) 220 The covetousness of money is the 
root of all evil. 1588 Greene Pandosto (x607) 20 At Jast 
the couctousnesse of the ae ouercame him. 2895 SHAKS. 

Yoh. ii, 29° When Workemen striue to do better then 
wel; They do confound their skill in couetousnesse. _ ; 
2. Inordinate .and- culpable desire of possessing 
that which belongs to another or to which one has 
no right. 

1526-34 Tinpate Maré vii, 22 Oute of the herte of men 
proceade .. theeft, coveteousnes, wickednes. 2553 EDEN 
Treat, Newe Ind, (Arb.) 34 Declaring the couetousnes of 
the Spaniardes to be vnsa le. x65x Hosses Levieth. 
1 vi. 26 Desire of Riches [is called] Covetousnesse : a name 
used ‘alwayes in’ signification of blame. x84r Lane Avad. 
iVis. I. 54 Casting the eyes of covetousness upon the whole 
of the property. 1879 M. Arnot Equality Mixed Ess. 49 
ae uae by covetousness the longing for other peo- 
ple’s goods, : 

“Covey (kevi), sb.1 Forms: § cone, coueye, 
6-4-covie; coovie, (6 cooui), 7 couvie, covye, 
5-8°covy, 5- covey. [ME., ad. OF. couée, mod.F, 
couvée brood=It. covata:—Rom. type *czb-dta, lit. 
a hatching, f£, L. cxdbare, It. covare, F. conver to sit, 
incubate, hatch.] 

1. A brood or hatch of partridges; a family of 
partridges keeping together during the first season. 
(Sometimes also of grouse, ptarmigan, etc.) 

1440 Promp, Paro. 96/2 oe of Pertrychys (CH. P. 
coue, or couy). 1486 Bs, St. Albans B iij t yowre 
spanyellis fynde a Couy of partrichys. 2583 StanyHursT 
4Aineis mt. (Arb.) 77 This cooui rauenouse [of harpies].. 
They’ gripte in tallants the meat, 1589 ae with a 
Hatchet ¥. ij, There ig not a better Spanniell in Hngland to 
spring a couie. 1603 Homann Plutarch's Mor, 219 The 
partridges .. together with their coovie of young birds. 
1614 T. Avams Devil’s Bauguet 119 Sinne is., like the 
Partridges, which flye by Coueys. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 
I. 19 The fluttering coveys from the stubble rise. 19786 
Pennant Zool., Partridge (1812) 1. 365 A partridge followed 
by a large covey of very young birds. 1838 Str J. Ross 
Narr, ond Voy, ix, 132 A covey of pounigens. 3868 Dit xe 
Greater Brit, 1. 141 The sage-brush. .gave shelter to 2 few 
coveys of sage-hens, . 

2. fg. and. transf. A family, party, or set (of 
persons or things). . 

rggo Greene 7, Bacon v, ra ad Here's,.a couie of 
Cockscombes, _ #1616 Beaus, & Fr, Eider Bro, wv. iv, 
_ Who are they in the comér?- As I live, a covey of fiddlers. 
164z SANDERSON Serv. (1681) II; App. 9 There are 50 
many Covies of New Doctrines sprung up ever and anon. 
@ 1661 Forter Worthies m1. 124, 1 never did spring such a 
Covye of-Mathematicians:ail at once. 1827 Ds Quincey 
Murder Wks. IV. 76 The whole covey of victims was thus 
netted, 21859 THackeray Virgin. xxvii, A whole covey of 
trumps was ranged in one corner. ae 
vt Cove » 50.2 Obs, ese derivative of Cova 
$6.4 in its OE, sense of ‘closet’, etc.} A pantry. 

1893 Rites § Mon.Ch. Durh. (Surtees)68 From the cellar- 
door to the pantry or covey-door, /dyd. 77 A little vault at 
the west end: of the Frater house like unto a pantry, called 
the Covey.” [x86 Der Sap Home & The pantry, called 
by ancient housekeepers the covey.] . : 

Covey (kiuvi), sb.8 slang or vulgar. [£ Cove 
3b,2.4.-¥4.] Little ‘cove’. (Used of an intimate 
or associate: cf: CHAPPIE. ‘ 

‘282zz P.:Ecan Life tn Lond. 287 The covey was no 
scholard, as he asserted, 1838 Dickens 0. Twist viti, 
‘Hallo! my covey, what's the row?’ 3840 Barnam Jngo/. 
Leg. "Hamilton Tighe, What a rum old covey is Hairy- 
faced Dick!’ B 
“4 Covey, sb. Obs. (See quot.) 

‘@ 1667 Sxinner Liyniol,, Botanx., Covey, ved sweet Covey, 
dro Muscovy [= ELvodinmn moschatunt (Britten & Holland)}. 

t+ Covey’, 30.5 “Obs, . Peth, = Convey, Convoy 
‘(but as. gen date). ae : ” 

. 63328 Coer de L. 6367 Al that t, with fayr co 
thes fede forth by the feioy : bets eal 
; ECower, v, Obs, To hatch; see Couvey. 

o-vibrate: sée Co- pref. 1. ; 

‘*Covid (ke-vid). Angto-Ind,. Obs... Also 7-8 
covet, .7 (coveld ? misprint for coveed),-8 covit. 

[ad: ‘Pg. ‘covedo, Flemish ell; cubit.] A> lineal 
meastixe formerly uged in India: its, length varied, 
at, different places‘and times, from 36 to 14 inches. 

1685 Pror in Phil -Traus. KV.-1052 A China Covet (ie. 
apiece a3 inches and § long) being worth 80 Tale, 1698 
Fryer Ace. £, India § Pers. 206 (¥.) Measures of Surat 
are only two; the: Lesser ‘and ‘the Greater Coveld.. 
the latter. of 36-inches English; xg20:in J. T. Wheeler 
Madras in Olden Tinte (x86z) T1,’338 (Y.) Four large pillars, 
each to be six covids high, and'six covids distance one from 
the other. 1727 A. Hamitron-New Ace, E. Ind oxxix. 366 
Hé wants so." many Covets’of Ground to digin. x802 CArr. 
Exnors in’ aval Chyon, VIII, 383 Covids, of fourteen 
anda Ae ee te 7 ae ed ; 
«Govie, obs. f. Cover. errs 
*Co-villager: see Co- pref. 3 bi- Se og 0 

Covin (kz-vin), sé. Forms: 4-6.cou-, covyne, 
4-9 cou-,.covine, covin, 4-7 cou-, covyn,; (4-5 


. cou-; Koueyne, 5 couuyne ; -.Sc, cowyn(e,-cov- - 


“ yng), 6 covene, 6-7 coven ; ‘also in Sc: 5 ‘con- 
wyn(e, 6-convine, -uene, 6-7 conuyne, con- 
ueene. [a. OF. covtz, couvin, cuvin masc., more 
hisually .covine, couvine, -yné, Loyaine, covndine, 
“sometimes convine, -vigne fem. :—late L, conveninm 


(in Du Cange, of. date 1218; ‘in’ eodem pacto et 


‘convenio’), and its pl. coyventa, or. fem.. sb.. of 


same-form; f, convena:one who comes together 


Vou. ‘ 
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with, i f. convenire to come together, Con- 
VENE. . 

+1. A number of persons confederate together, a 
confederacy, company, band. Ods. 

¢2330 R. Brunne Chron, (2810) 303, De erle of Ascetelle, 
Sir fan pe Comyn, Badenauh sonne, & y of per 
Couyn. ¢3374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. iv. 2x, 1 se pe felonus 
couines of wikked men abounden in joie and in gladnes. 
2435 Hoccreve To Sir $. Oldcastle 21 ¥'ro cristen folk to 


hethenly couyne. 15:3 Doucras neis vu. xii. A 
thousand men he led oth convine From Coreite the citie 


gyline. 

+2. Private agreement, compact, covenant ; often 
with uofavourable connotation. Ods. 

3489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. xxxvii. 158 They muste 
kepe wel that theyre couyne and entreprise be not accused 
nor knowen. 1813 Doucias Zxeis vi. v. 168 For the 
maist part of our conuene and band To me sal be to tuiche 
3our kingis hand. /éé¢. vit. i. g All Latium assemblit, 
sone controvit Ane coniuratioun or haisty convyne. /did. 
xu. iii, 101 This convyne and trety. — 1565-73 Coorer 
Thesaurus, Coitio..Covine or confederacie in doing of any 
thing. [1828 Scorr #7, AZ. Perth xxvi, Such burghers as 
have covine and alliance with the Highland clans.} 

+b. A ‘combination’ or union (not known to 
the le): Obs. 

(1361 Act 34 Edw. L1f,c. 9 Totes alliances & covignes 
des oceans Carpenters .. & sermentz entre eux faites 
ou affaires, soient desore anientiz & anullez de tout.) 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 11 All alliances and covins of masons and 
carpenters. .shall be void. 

3. A privy agreement between two or more to 
the prejudice of another ; conspiracy, collusion. 

1375 Barsour Bruce tv. 111, I wat nocht..quham with 
he maid the cowyne. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 139 The 
treson of Cateline.. and the covine Of hem that were of 
his assent. xg3r Dial, Laws Eng. xxvi, By assent and 
coven of the partyes he shall make defaulte. 1894 West 2d 
Pt. Symbol, Chancerie § 36 Uf thone make a false plea of 
covin betweene him and the defendant. 1607 Cowet /2- 
terpr., Covine is a deceitful assent or agreement between 
two or more to the freindice of another. 28x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) II. 412 From the collusion and covin between 
the tenant for years and the remote remainder-man. 

4, Fraudulent action of any kind to the injury of 
another; fraud, deceit, treachery. arch. 

2375 Barnour Bruce 1x. 14 Thai tald the king all the 
covyng [£din. MS. conwyne] Of Iohn Cwmyne. 1494 
Fapyan Chron, vit. 631 By couyne of the quene, they were 
all iii, in great daunger. ‘1374 Firznenn. Faust. Peas (1538) 
zoo Yf any person do sell in grosse any wynes by fraude 
or covin cont: to the prises set. @1533 Lp. B: 
Huon xviii. 50 Without tromperey or couyn. x: 
MALDE Ciccro’s Ofices (1556) 132 When I demanded of 
him, what was Covine: he answered, when one thing is 
pretended, and an other done.. .And this covine was ponnish- 
able by the lawes. _x6rz Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x._xii. 
11x By the Couen of the French.. and the Popes Con- 
niuency. xz7xo M. Henry Comme. Prov, iv. 28 This ree 

uires us to pay our just debts without fraud, covin, or 

elay. 1877 Fraser's Mag. XVI, 226 Mulcted of my right 
by thy fraud and covin. . 

+5. Secret contrivance or device; secret or privy 
intent. Ods. 

©1380 Will. Palerne 952 Sche .. knew al is koueyne for 
ou3t he koube hide. | 1393 Gower Conf 1. 42 For yet was 
never such covine That couth ordeine a medecine To thing, 
whit as in lawe ue aoe Hath set. ¢xqgo Merlin xix. 

'o discure nou, youre coveyne, 

+6. Internal condition ; manner of being. Oés. 
[Very common in OF] 

¢ 1380 Wilt, Palerne 3147, l knowe al be conyne of cuntre 
how je went. Be Barsour Bruce v. 301 He sperit the 
cowyn of the , And quha the castell had in hand, 

ie ingis, now luk that 3he Worthy and of 
gud covyne be At this. assemble, and hardy. ¢1380 Siv 
ferumt. 1227 Let me wip hem speke a prowe For to wyte 
wat pay be & hure couyne y-knowe. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A. 1, Vil. 18 Serchyng alleway the state and couuyne of 
his aduersaires. 
-+Covin, v. Obs. [a. OF. covenir (now con- 
venir) to agree, be agreed, ete.) ¢vans. To agree 
upon, - Zo be covined: to be agreed. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 79 Whan they be covined, They 
feignen for to make pees. cx470 Hanpine Chyon. cLxxv. 
iv, By false confederacie Bytwene hym and therle of Mar. 
owe, Couened fully be fore cast traytorie, . 

+ Co-viner. Obs. One guilty of covin or fraud ; 
a covinous person; = - 9! 1, a nl 

1593 Der Diary (Camden) 43 He called‘ me spitefully 
couiner [érinted coniverl,” I to a him that he did lye in so 
saying.- -- neat. “Sy oe 


has the outline of a mansard; or coving. *” 
“D, pl.-‘The inclined af curved sides of'a 


cow. 


or the covings (as they are called).- 1833 J. Hottann Manw/, 
Metal Il. 167 The covings, or sides of a fire-place, nl 
now commonly placed in an oblique position. 1882 Wor. 
cester Exhib, Catal. iii, 6 Range, with..plate rack, and 
tiled covings. 

Co'ving, p2/.a. rare. [f. Cove. + -1nc 2] 
Forming an arch or vault ; coved. 

x85q Cou. Wiseman Fabiole 1. i. 3 The coving roof leaves 
a large square opening in its centre, 

+ Co-vinliche, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Covin+ 
-liche, -u%2.} In agreement, with one accord. 

€13%4 Guy Warw, (A.) 979 pai seyden al couinliche, pe 
dome was jouen sikerliche [1524 ¢. version wyth oon assente], 

Covinous (kevinas),a. ?0ds. Also 6-9 eoven- 
ous. [f Covin+-ous.] Ofthe nature of covin; 
collusive; fraudulent, deceitful, 

1590 Act 13 Eliz. c.5 §2 Such guileful, covinous or fraud- 
ulent Devices and Practices, 1598 LaMBARDE A Menations 
in Bacon's Wks., For the restraint of making those inordinate 
and covenous leases of lands, 1607 Cowet Jntergr., $V. 
Laine pleader, lt signifieth. .a false, covenous, or Collusory 
manner of pleading. 1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 529 
Making voluntary or fraudulent and covinous conveyances. 

Co'vinously, adv. [f. prec.+-nx2.] By col- 
lusion ; fraudulently. 

1550 Wardmote Laws in Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1720) 
II. v. xxii. 423/x If any have covenously, fraudently, or un- 
duly obtained the freedom of thiscity. 602 Warner Add. 
Eng, Epit. (1612) 387 Pretending .. the said Edmund .. for 
his deformitie to bee couinously put besides the Kingdome. 
1848 ArnouLp Mar, Jnsur. (1866) 11, m1. ii, 712 Every species 
of fraud and knavery covinously committed, 


Co-visit, sb. [See Co- 3.a.] Joint visit. 

1823 Lams Let. (1888) If. 76, I am afraid our co-visit 
with Coleridge was a dream, 

Covit, var. of Covm. 

Covorly, corrupt form of CavaLLy. 

x . F. Keane 3 Years Wand. Life U1. it. 77, Lcaught 
so much fish. .as ‘ old-wives’, young covorly, and skipjacks, 

Co-votary: see Co- pref. 3b. 

Covy, Covyk, obs. ff. Covey, Convict v. 

Cow (kau), sé.) Forms: sizg. 1-4 cu, 3-4 ku, 
3-6 cou, kou, kow, 4-7 cowe, kowe, (5 cough, 
6 coowe), 3- cow. Plural cows, ine (kain), 
north. Zye (kai); see below. ‘[A Common Teut. 
and Common Indo-germanic word: OE. c# = 
OFris. £2, OS. cé (MDu. hoe, Du. hoe, LG. £o), 
OHG. chuo (MHG,. kuo, G. Ath), Icel. Ayr, acc. 
and dat. ht (:-kd-s, Sw., Da. 40, oe) :—OTeut. 
*hiu-s, *kéb-2, fem.:—Aryan gous, acc. grant, 
whence Skr. gads, gdm, gav-, go-, Gr. Bots, Bof-, 
Bo-, L. b6s, bov-, bo-, ox; the word being of both 
genders outside Teatonic. 

The # in OB., Fris, and ON., against the original 6 re- 
tained in OS. and OHG., is perh. to be explained from an 
original Teutonic inflexion 0(1)s, Adit, kéwez, kéwi, pl. 
kéwez, hdwér, hd(ee)nie, whence, by regular passage of 
original dz before vowels into #@, gen. Adz, dat. £42, pl. 
&aiz, etc. Hence by levelling in the separate langs., £6- or 
&a- (umlaut 29-), throughout, (Prof. Sievers.) 

The OE. inflexion was: Sing. gen. cite, cz, later, 
after o-stems, czzs, cots; dat. cy; Pl. nom. acc. cye, 
cy, gen. cia, later, after 72-stems, cz/zea, north. cya ; 
dat. citun. The umlaut pl. eye, ey:—OTeut. 
*kéwes, kiliz (cf. also ON. Ayr, OS. £072, OHG. 
chuowt, cheot (chai), cheo, Ger. Rithe) gave regu- 
larly ME. Ay, &ye, still retained in Sc. and N. Eng. 
But Southern Eng. at an early period took an ex- 
tended form 471, later Aywe, Aine, still used, with 
slightly archaic flavour, beside the later cows, which 
hardly ap before the 17thc, ME. Ajz is to be 
compared with drethrén, childres, and other south- 
ern plurals in-#. In this particular case, the use of 
the gen. pl. cna, cJna (in Lath c., cune, kyne) with 
numerals (see 1 b 8 below), may have contributed 
to the prevalence of the 47x, Zyne form.] 

1. The female of any bovine animal (as the ox, 
bison, or buffalo); most commonly applied to the 
female of the domestic ies (Bos Taurus). 

@800 Corpus Gloss. 2085 Vacca cuu, 10850, £. Chron, 
Ne furdon..an oxe ne an cune an swin, a 1225 Aucr, R. 


theo en of be kues foddre. Jia. 
416 Vor beonne mot eee a ne S. Eng. Leg. 1. 


1588. SHAKsS. 
Cow are both milk- 


4s 6 (Cott.) Fatt and faire kij (other ATSS. ky}. ¢1325 


cow. 

lke. - ¢x330 R. Brunns- Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4732 Fifty 
pousand ky. 1424 Z.-Z£. Wills (1882) 57, I:-wul-my wyf haf 
half my mylche kye.  sgrz Pitton Churchw. Acc, (x890) 60 
For iij key,:xxxs.- 1513 Douctas Zneis x11. Prol. 185 Tydy 
ky lowys, veilys by thame rynnis. 1534 Ac? 26 Hén.*VIiL 
& 5 §t Any person .. with .. oxen, kye, or any other cattal. 
1596 DaLrymPLE tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. (88s) 29 In this 
Wod war nocht onlie kye bot oxne and bules snawanb ste; 
1607 Torsei, Fourf, Beasts (1673) §5 About April some 
take Kie to-hire, which have none of their own, and other 
buy Kie to farme'them out.‘ 1664 Sin R. Fansuaw tr. 
Horace’s Odes 1. xxxi, Hot Calabrias goodly kye. 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs 234 The kye stood rowtini’ theloan. x87x 
Parcrave Lyr. Poems 13 The sunny pastures of the kye. 
1873 Gisson Lack of Gold i, The song of the milkmaid 
milking the kye. 1877 Holderness Gloss. (E. D. S.), Kye, 
cows. In West Holderness, dye is used to denote particular 
herds, 4ine being used for cows in general. 

B. 73-4 un, 23-5 kyn; 4 kuyn, kin [gen. pl. 
Teuna, cyna, 2-3*cine,*kyne, 4 kine], 4-5 kijn, 
kiyn, kyin, kyzn, kien, ken, kene, 4-6 kyen, 
kyne, keen(e, 6- kine. ‘The spelling with z (2) 
is early s.w. ; cé2, kén, keen is Kentish. 

[cg60 Ruskw. Gosf. Luke xiv. 19 Dael cyna ic bohte fife. 
¢ 1000 /ELFric Ger. xxxii. 15 Feowertig, cuna.] ¢13o0 K. 
«llts. 760 Oxen, schep, and eke kuyn [orzg. ken, rime sien). 
¢ 1305 St, Kenelsn 233 in E. £. P. (1862) 54 Per nas non of 
alle pe kyn pat half'so moche mule 3eue. c 1305 Satire 
ibid. 155 Tripis and kine fete and schepen heuedes. 1340 
Ayenb. 191 Alle pe prestes Ken. 13.. Chron. Eng. 592 10 
Ritson Afeé. Row. Il, 294 Fif thousent fatte cun. 1377 
Lanai. P. Pl. B. vi. r42 To kepe kyne [v.77. kyen(e, ken, 
kijn) in pe felde. 1382 Wyetir Ps, Ixvii. 9x In the kiyn 
[2388 kien} of puplis. ¢2386 Craucer Nun's Pr. 7°. 11 
‘Thre kyn [z. 77. keen, kyne, kyen] and eek ascheep. 1387 
Trevisa Hieden (Rolls IE. 305 (Miitzner) Pe seucne kuyn. 
a1400 Ocfoutan 672 Of ken and oxe. _¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(1839) xxvi. 269 Hornes. .ofky3n. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
64/3 Two wylde kyen. 3495 T7revisa's Barth. De P. R. 
(W. de W.) xvitt. ix. 850 Kene lowe whan they bea bullynge. 
1sz9 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 320/1 That he bad them 
reache to oxen & keene and their caluesto. @ 1933 Lo. Ber- 
ners Huon cv. 351 What in beeffes keen and hogges. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1, xxxviii. 56 Spurry is good .. fodder for 
oxen and kyen, for it causeth kyen to yeelde store of milke. 
1596 Suaxs. 1 Hex. [V,u. iv. 519 Pharaohs leane Kine. 
1667 Mitton P. L. x1. 647 A herd of Beeves, faire Oxen 
and faire Kine. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IL. vii. 
46 She looked. .after her rents in money, kine, and honey. 

. 7- cows. 

1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts (1673) 55 Kine or Cowes 
which are the female of this kind, 2774 Gotpsm. Nad, 
Hist. (1776) LI. 9 In Germany, Poland, and Switzerland, 
every peasant keeps two or three cows, 1877 H. A. Leve- 
son Sport in many Lands 514 Surely the same protection 
mph be afforded to the American bison by the enactment 
of laws preventing cows being killed during certain times. 

6. kyis (hazse). 

(Kaise appears to be only the Cheshire pronunciation of 
cows, with af or az for (au). Sc. yis is perh. a double pl.) 

1878 Gude 4 Godlie Ballates (1868) 171 Priestis, tak na 
kets (rime cryis]. a 1810 TaNNaHILL Poents (1846) 88 Quoth 

Lom of Lancashire, Thoose are foin kaise thai ’rt driving 
there, 

2. In many phrases and proverbial expressions. 

1399 Lance. Rich. Redeles wi. 262 As becometh a kow to 
hoppe in a cage. 14.. eae Goole Questions viii. in 
Chaucer's Wks, (ed. Bell) VIII. 189 God sendeth a shrewd 
cow ashort horne. 1547 J. Hevwoop Dia/. u. i, She is in 
this mariage As comely as a cowe ina cage. 3562 — Prov. 
§ Epigr. (3867) 43 Every man as he loucth, Quoth the good 
man, whan he kyst his coowe. 599 Sutans. Bfuch Adou. 
i. 2g It is said, God sends a curst Cow short hornes, but to 
a Cow too curst he sends none. 2620 A. Coons Pope Foan 
in Hari. Afise. (Malh.) IV. 95 Drinking, cating, feasting, 
and revelling, till the cow come home, as the saying is. 
1798 Swirr Pot. Conversat. 158, 1 warrant you lay a Bed 
till the Cows came home. ¢1776 Miss F. Granam in Cham- 
bers Pog. Poems Scot.(1829) 11 The black cow [=misfortune] 
on your foot ne'er trade, cx800 Hoa Song, Tween the 

loamin and the mirk'when the kye comes hame, ‘1878 J. 

Witcocns Sea Fisherman (ed. # rar‘ There,’ exclaimed 
Rogers, ‘that ‘ull hold us till all's blue, and the cows comes 
home inthe morning’, |” 

. ‘Zo a cow's thiimb’: toanicety. + Brown 
cow :. humorous name for a barrel of beer. Zhe cow 
with the tro tatl; ze. the pump. : 

268z W. Ronertson Phraseol, 404 To a cows thumb, ad 
aniussint, 1685 H, More Cursory zi i 27 Mr. Gadbury 
. Will rectifie the Time toa Cows Thumb, 21704 T. Brown 
IVks. (1760) I. 40(D.) Since ed see 'tis as plain as a cow's 
thumb. J/dfd. ITT, 26 (D.) You may fit yourself ta a cow's 
thumb among, the’ Spaniards, 2725 Ramsay Gentle Shep- 
herd ur it Prod, The autd anes think it best With the 
brown cow to clear their een, 1798 J. Mipptrton Sz77 
Afiddlesex 337 A‘ considerable cow-keeper in Surrey 
has a pump of this kind, which goes by the name of the 
famous black cow. ,and is said to yield more thin all the 
rest; put together, 1886. 4/2 Year Round'314 Aug. 93 
The cow with the fron tail is still milked“a great deal in 
Londons: ° ont . arate 
.3. The female of certain other large.animals, '¢.2. 
eléphant, rhinoceros, whale, seal, etc., the male of 
which is called a du/.: See Bunn sd.1. 2, 

1728 [see Bute s6.! 2). 1766 Farrinctox in Pennant Zool. 
(28t2)1, 17 The vulgar namic is sea calf, and on that account, 
the male is called the bull, and the female the :cow: 71886 
The femate [of the 


Guittesarn Cruise of Marchesa I. 200 ' 

Fur Seal], or cow as she is always termed. ~*.. 

» b. attrib, In sense of ¢ female’, . she-’. --", - 
1863 Spring in Lafl, 184,-1 saw a magnificent cow elk 

quictly walking up. ¢! e mountainside. ©. - +e. 
4. trans. +o. A timid, faint-hearted person; 2 

coward, Obs. . Cf. Cow-BaBy, -HEARTED; CowisH 

a 32° Ne ee - 


’ 


1110 
aséx B. R. tr. Herodolus'z2 Wliat ‘a’ one’shal I'eeme to 
bee unto my Lady? will she not thinke herselfe to be 
coupled with a cow? 16rz Coren. s. v..Crie7, The veriest 
cow in a companie brags most. . 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle 


ut, 73t Vain vpstart braggadochio ! heartlesse cow ! 

b. Applied to a coarse or degraded woman. 

2696, Piiturrs, Cow..the Emblem..of' a Lazy, Dronish, 
beastly Woman, who is‘ likened to 2 Cow. 89x Farner 
Slang and its Analogues, Cow, a woman ; a prostitute. 

5. Mining. A kind of self-acting brake with two 
prongs or horns used in ascending an inclined line 
of rails: see quot. 1851. (Also called 5z//.) 

1834. O.D, Hepiey SafeTransit Railw.CarriagesonTyne 
§ Wear (Newcastle) 28 The caw is essential to the safety of 
the carriage; for should the rope, the centre crooks, or 
the chains which connect the carriages together, break. .it 
takes firm hoJd .of the ground, and thus sustains the 
carriages, which are prevented descending the plane. 2840 
Wutsnaw Rathe, Gt. Brit. 418 Each train is furnished 
with a cow, or trailer, for stopping the train. 185x Green- 
wEtt Coal-tr. Terms Northuib. & Durh. 17 Cow, a wooden 
or iron fork, hung loosely upon the last waggon of a set, 
ascending an inclined plane. Its use is to stick into the 
ground, and stop the set, in case of the rope breaking. 

b. Sometimes applied to the brake or ‘clog’ of 
a gin, 

6. See quot. [Perh. not the same word.] 

1843 Marevat Af, Violet xxxiii. note, A cow is a kind of 
floating raft peculiar to the western rivers of America, 
being composed of immense pine trees tied together, and 
upon which a log cabin is erected. 

. atirih, and Comb, 

Several of these appear already in OE., where it is 
difficult to separate real compounds from syntactical com- 
binations, since the orig. genitive ce was, when contracted 
to c#, identical with the nom. But where it was really a 
genitive, the later form of the case cifs, cuns often appears 
as an alternative. Such are ct butere, cit cealf, ci dage 
dage) cow's eye, civ mesa cow's dung, ci horn (cuus 
horn) cow's horn, ci tag? cow's tail. 

a. attrib, OF or belonging to a cow or cows, 
as cow-beef, -breath, -broth, -butter, -byre, -cheese, 
-crth, flesh, -garth, -hatr, + -hold, -hind, -pasture, 
-shed, -shipport, -stable, -stall, -yard; b. similative 
and parasynthetic, as cow eye; cow-bellied, ~eyed, 
-like adjs. ; ¢. objective or obj. gen., as cow-driver, 
-driving, -farmer, -jobber, -lifter; -lifting, -stealer, 
stealing. 

, 1888 Cocan Haven Health citi. (1612) 113 *Cow-biefe if 
it be py ads better then both [ox-beef and bull-beef). 

883 Pall Mall G. 7 Apr. 7/ Horsefiesh was being sold 
in the parish as beef.. Very few outside of. the trade were 
ableto distinguish it from good cow-beef. 1567 Trial Treas, 
in Hazl, Dodsley 111, 272 This *cow-bellied knave doth 
come from the cart. 2832 Hawrnorne Dlithedale Rom. 1. 
iv. 67 Let her..help in the kitchen, and take the *cow- 
breath at miiking-time. x840 Mitt Diss, § Disc. (2859) 1. 
146 A hundred millions of human beings think it. .the most 
dreadful pollution to drink *cow-broth, ¢ r000 Sax. Leechd. 
II. 268 On hunize and on “cu buteran. 1545 RavNotp Byrth 
Mankynde 113 Takean ounce of cowe butter, 3887 A.S. Hit 
in Times 4 Aug. 8/3 The process by which it [bogus butter] 
is made to resemble cow butter. a . Stocker Crv, 
Warres Lowe C. 1. 87 a, A pounde of *Cowe cheese. x8zr 
Sporting Mag. VIII. 33 Set on the carpenter to repair 
*cow-cribs. x870 Miss wonton Red as Rose I, 168 
Looking calm invitation at him out_of her great, fine, pas- 
sionless, *cow eyes. 1805 R, W. Dickson Pract. Agric, 
IE. 495 The milk is measured and served out by the *cow- 
farmer. 1528 Paynet Salerue's Regim. Liij, He saythe 
, that *cowe fleshe nourisheth moche. 1570 Levins Mani. 
34/18 Yo *cowgarth, douile. 18:2 H. & J. Smita Rey. 

ddr., Archit. Atoms, 1 sing how casual bricks... Encoun- 
ter’d casual *cowhair, casual lime. 364x Best Karut. Bks. 
(Surtees) 120 Shee letteth the mucke of the *cowe-holde 
to poore folkes for 8d: a _weeke. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6173/5 Richard Foster..*Cowjobber. 1377 Lanot. FP. Ph 
B, xt. 332 Pere ne was cow ne *cowkynde pat conceyned 
hadde pat wolde belwe after boles, 1675 Hoppes Odyssey 
(1677) 245 Or man would anickly all cow-kind destroy. 
1774 Gotpss. Nat, Hist. (1776) MIT,-18 When ..we have 
described the varieties of the cow kind, we shall pass én_to 
the buffalo. 1828-40 Tyrer Hist, Scot. (1864) II. dos In- 
dicted to stand his trial for fire-raising and *cow-lifting. 
1888 Times (Weekly Ed.) 2x Dee. 4/3'A grand cowlifting 
expedition, 1728 Pore Dune. 11, 124 His be yon Juno of 
majestic size, With *cow-like udders, and with ox-like eyes; 
31§23 ATS. Acc. Sts John's Hosp, Canterb., Rec, for a *Cow- 
pasture ijd. 1878 Exrrson in Amer, Rev, CXXVI, 412 
in our own door-yards and cow-pastures, 1886 cé 49-50 
Vict. c.'49 § g Any *cowshed or other place in which an 
animal, .is kept. 1859 Sata Gas-light & D. 187 Black are 
the hedgerows..and fonely *cowshippons. 1648 Stincspy 
Diary (1836) 185 As you go by ‘Cowstable to y* Ings, 
3817-8 Conpetr Resid. U.S. (1822) 4 The yard, cow-stable, 
pig-sty,.hen-house, ‘1830 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. ww. 
(1863) 269 She..turned the coach-house into a *cow-stall. 
1835 Macauray Aist, Lug. Il, 631 Neither bis com- 
mands nor his example could infuse courage into that mob 
of *cowstealers. x8z0 Suetney Ayman Mere. ii, A *cow- 
stealing, A night-watching and door-waylaying.thief, .x798 
Broostrretp Ra rs SO 286 Spring makes.e’er 


a miry *cow- _ 7872 E, Peacock Mabel Heron 
I. 296 The two tices were mending ‘tumbrils’ in 
Mr. Todd’s compan. ‘ nee od 


- 8. Special combinations: cow-bailie (S¢.), one, 
who has charge of the cows .on a common, etc. ; 
cow blackbird (see cow -bzinting. below); cow- 
blakes (dai.), dried cow-dung used ‘for fuel ; 
tecow-brawi, a transl: of F. vans des vaches; 
cow-bug (U7..S.); a species of beetle; cow, bunt- 
ing (U.S.)=Cow-nirp 2 a; + cow-carrier, a'ship 
used for cattle transport ;.* cow-oloom, a mixture 


COW.’ 
of cow-dungahd clay; cow-clap;‘olot, -dab (decal), 
a plat. of cow-ding ;. cow-doctor, ‘orié who tréats 
the: diseases of- cows; cow-down, ‘a down on 
which -cows pasture, an upland comnior; cow- 
dung, the dang or excrement of cows; hence cow- 
dung bob, cow-dung fiy, a grub and fly used by 
anglers; cow-feeder, a dairy-farmer; +cow-gang, 
a common on which cows pasture; cow-girl, a 
girl who tends cows ;‘in U.S. fem. of Cow-noy 3 ; 
cow’s grass, pasture for a cow}; cow-hitch 
(Naxt.), ‘a slippery or lubberly hitch’? (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867); cow hocks, hocks which 
turn inwards like those of a cow; so cow-hocked 
ppl. a. (Said of horses and-dogs);-cow-horn, the 
horn of 2 cow; a horn used.for calling cattle; 
attrib, in cow-horn forceps (see quot.) ; hence cow- 
horned fi. a., shaped like a cow's hor} cow- 
killer ant (U.S.),a Texan species of'the family 
Afutillide of hymenopterous insects; + cow-lask, 
diarrhcea in cows; cow-léase, cow-pasture (see 
Lease sd.); cow-leech, a cow-doctor, ‘one who 
professes to cure distempered cows'(J.); hence 
cow-leeching, the profession of a cow-leech; 
cow-lick, alock or curl of hair which looks as if 
it had been licked by a cow (cf. cadf-lick) ; cow- 
man, (2) a2 man who attends to cows ;-(d) a cattle- 
keeper or ‘ranchman’ in the western 'U. S.;. tcow- 
meat, fodder for cows ; cow-milker, a mechanical 
contrivance for milking cows; cow-paps, local 
name of a marine polyp, Alcyonarium digitatum ; 
cow-path, a path made or used by cows; cow- 
pilot, a fish (Pomacentrus saxatilis) of the West 
Indies and adjacent coast of the U. S.; cow-plat= 
cow-clap ; cow-puncher (UW. S§.), 0 cow-driver in 
the western States; so cow-punching ; ‘cow- 
remover (UV, S.) = Cow-oaTCHER; cow-run, a 
common on which cows pasture; cow-shark, a 
shark of the family Hexanchide or Notidanide ; 
cow-stone (/oca/), a boulder of the greéri-sand ; 
cow-sucker, ?2 hedge-hog; cow-tick, an insect 
infesting cows; cow-troopial = Cow-bIRD 22; 
cow-whistle (U. S.), a whistle used by an engine- 
driver to scare cows from the line; + cow-whit, 
a. payment to the vicar in lieu of the tithe of milk ; 
cow-woman, 2 woman who tends cows. ~ - 

1837 Locknart Scott ii, Auld Sandy Ormistoun, called 
from the most dignified part of his function the *cow bailie. 
2669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 Casings or "Cow. 
blakes, Cow-dung dryed and used for fewel as it isin many 
places where other fewelis scarce, 1756 tr. Aas'sler’s Trav. 
(1760) I. 174 On the recruits for the Swiss regiments piping 
or singing the *cow-draw/, a common tune among the 
Alpine boors, 1880 New Virginians 1.103 There isa black 
one nearly 2in, long. .and nearly an inch across..with yel- 
lowish spots on its back, which they call—I know_not' why 
—the *cow-bug. 2844, De Kay Zool, NY. u. Birds 143 
The *Cow Bunting, Cow Blackbird, or Cowpen-bird, de- 
rives its various names from the circumstance of its follow- 
ing cattle in the fields. 3666 Lond. Gas. No, 68/1 Two Fleets 
. the*Cow Carriers from Ireland, and the Bristol Fleet from 
Virginia., 1669 Worunce Syst. Agric. (1681), 184 Wiker- 
Hives made with spleets of Wood, and daubed with *Cow- 
cloom tempered for that purpose. x7xo R. Warp Life 
Hi, More 190 Nothing. .but a *Cow-Clot. x780-6 Wotcotr 
(@®. Pindar) Odes R. Academicians Wks. 1790 1. 117 Let but 
a *cowdab show its grass-green face. “1789 Trans. Soc: 
dirts VIL. 73 The ignorance of *cow-doctors. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric, Devon (1813) 232 Allowance of.5 per cent. 
on the gross produce of the dairy for losses, cow doctor and 
other contingent ex: 1724 S.. Switzer Pract. Fruit 
Gard. vit. Tix, (727) 923 In dryish upland pasture ground, 
in sheep-walks and *cow-downs. 1793-1813 Agric. Survey 
Wilts. 17 (E. D. S.) Cow common, called cowdowns. 1626 
Bacon Sylva.§-40r-The Seed .. having been steeped all 
night in Water mixed with *Cow-dung. 1839. D. Care 
2ray, 118/s For fuel they burn weeds gatheréd in the 
steppes, as well as. bundles of reed and cow-dung. x880 
Boy's own Bk. 265 *Cow-dung-bob is. found’ under cow- 
dung, and:resembles a gentle. 1787 Best dzigting'(ed. 2) 
102 Lhe *Cow dung fly..is used in cold windy days. 1867 
I’, Francis: Angling vi. (x880) 205 The Cow-dung, or Lion 
fly..is one of the most useful of the land flies. _ xB05 Kdiz. 
ev, VII, 32 Our, author..found the trade of a *cow feeder 
a singularly profitable one. 1818 Scorr Ht, Did? ix, A 
dairy-farmer, or cowfeeder, as they are called in Scotland, 
3583 Jnguisition in Halliwell Contrid. Eug. Lexicography 
(1856) x0 From the south end of Winterin; *cowgang to 
Winteringhamvhaven. 1884 E. Barknr Zévough Auvergne 
ne We passed a group of *cow-girls' singing. | x884 Boston 
qu ass.) ‘Frul, 28 Nov, 2/3 A beautiful cowgirl lives near 

urkel, Taylor county, Neb. She owns some stock, which 
she personally Jooks after, 1824 Miss Farrer Jiher, xiii, 
I shall have a croft from you, a *cow’s‘grass and a kail- 
yard. 1884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 3.Oct. 14/2 The Jand..is 
roughly measured by so many cows’ ac 71863 Fraud. R. 
Agric. Soc. XXIV..1. 94 [A horse with] short thighs, curby 
or *cow hocks, 3827 Blackw. Afag. Nov. 532/1 Hacks, 
all rat-tailed, “cow-houghed, cwesnecked. 1884 Longa. 
Afag. Feb. 407 The ‘Italian horse, generally speaking, is.. 
ill-made, cow-hocked, etc. .@xooo Lazus of Ine 59 *Cuu 
horn bip twegea paninga wurp, @.x603 MontcomErte Sov. 
Ixii, 6 My trumpets tone is terribler-be tuyis Nor gon cou- 
horne, vhereof 3e mé accuse. 3833 Hr. Marmineau Bviery 
Creek ii, 25 The cow-horns were presently no longer-heard. 
x874 Knicur Dict. Afech., Cow-hori’ Forceps, a‘ dentist's 
instrument for extracting molars. That for the upper jaw 


, has ‘one hooked prong: like a cow's horn, the other prong 


cow. 


being gouge-shaped. .1886 Bicycling News 23 Apr. 437/2 
‘The Endles are, long *cowhorned hollow eibe. gel 
Tusser Hush. (1878) 4/2 A medicine for the *cowlaske 
1854 Fraud. R. Agric. Soc. XV. u. 412 The remaining 40 
[acres] in *cowlease ground, home crofts, paddock and 
homestead. ey et ape in Phil, Trans. XLII, 532 
To encourage tlemen of higher Degrees of ning 
than the Farrier and the *Cowleech to make themselves 
acquainted with the Diseases of Horses, Cows, and other 
Cattle. 1844 S. Bamrorp Lie of Radical 40 His father 
was a fainous cow-leech, 1707-16: Mortimer usd. (J.), 
-There are’ many’ pretenders to the art of farriering and 
*cow-leeching. 1598 R: Haynocxe tr, Lomazzo nu. 86 The 
lockes or plaine feakes of haire called *cow-lickes, are made 
turning vpwards. 1879 J. Burroucus Locusts 3 W. Honey 
(2884) 125 ‘See those'cowlicks,’ said an old farmer, pointing 
to certain patches on‘the‘clouds. .1887 Fady 03 Feb. 95 
The Cowlick on the crown of his head rises up. 1824 
Heber ¥rnd, (1828) 1, 229 Herds of the village. .under the.. 
care of-two or three men ‘gaowale’ (*cow-men), etc. 1884 
Birm, Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Cowman wanted, active, 
tidy and trustworthy. 1573 Tusser Asé. (1878) 102 Som 
cuntries lack plowmeat, Andsom doe want *cowmeat. 1862 
Morn. Star x9 June, ‘The construction of the *cow-milker 
is very simple, consisting of two cypiers pumps, etc. 
1865 in Century ee Feb. (1890) 563/3, I shall expect to re- 
tain no man beyond the by-road or *cow-path that leads to 
his house. x89r E, Peacock WV, Brendon IL 385 A narrow 
cowpath between it and the columnar basalt cliffs. 1889 
H. O'Reitty 50 Fears on Trail 357 The town was full of 
*cow-punchers, mule-whackers, etc. 1887 Pal! Mall G. 30 
Mar. 6/1 A Wyoming rancheman, who has.. spent four 
seasons big-gamé shooting and ‘*cow-punching’ in that 
Territory. 1848 Amer. Railroad Frul. 13 May 305 This 
apparatus is said, by the.inventor, to answer for a srow 
plough as well as *cow-remover. 1887 Pall Mail G. 29 
Aug. 12/1 The Government offers facilities for *‘cow-runs’ 
—that Is, pastures common to the hamlet. x89: T. ©. 
Kesset Old & New 173 A very small percentage are with- 
out either allotments, cottage-gardens or cow-runs. 1820 
W. Tooke tr. Luciax I. 96 Innumerableasps. .*cow-suckers 
and toads. 28zz Soutuey Osuaiena II. 262 An insect like 
a *cow-tick. 7839 Penny Cyet. XV. 307/1, The Cow-Pen 
Bird, Cow Blackbird, *Cow Troopial, and Cow Bunting of 
‘hi erican.colonists. 2883 A. Crane in Leisure Hour 
284/2 The engineer sounded his *cow-whistle. 1870 
Ransa¥ Scot. Life § Char. (ed. 18) p. xxxv, The poor 
*cow-woman. . . 
+9, In many names of plants, in some of which 
cow- means ‘eaten by’ or‘ fit for cows’, or, like 
‘horse-’ in similar use, distinguishes a coarse or wild 
species from one grown for human use: Cows 
and calves,a popular name for Arvin maczla- 
zum; cow-basil: see Basin} 2 ; cow-bind, Bryo- 
niadioica; cow-cabbage, akind of cabbage grown 
for feeding cows; cow-chervil = Cow-PARSLEY ; 
cow-clover, a name for Zyéfolium wedium and 
T pratense; cow-crackers, dial. name’ of Szlene 
tnflata; cow-cress, a name for Lepidinu cam- 
pestre and other, plants} + cow-fat, an old name 
for Centranthus suber; cow-herb, Sagonaria 
Vaccaria (Treas. Bot. 1866); cow's lungwort, 
Verbascum Thapsts; cow-make, -mack, dial. 
name for Lychuis vespertina or peth. Silene inflata ; 
“cow-mumble, dial, name for ‘Asithristes sylvestris, 
fferacleum Sphondylium; and other plants; cow- 
pea, a name for Vigna sinensis, largely grown for 
-fodder in the southern United States; cow-rattle 
(local) = cow-cracker’; + cow-suckle, -sokulle, 
some plant not identified. oe 
“3853 T. B. Groves in Phavi:. Frul. XIII. 60 Arum 
maculatum, .the vulgar names *cows and calves, and lords 
and ladies, are also known. . 7978 Lyte Dodoens 242 The 
Herboristes do call this’ herbe.Vaccaria..We may call it 
Field Basil! or *Cowe Basill, 1820 SHeLttey Question iii, 
And in the warm hedge grew.lush eglantine, Green *cow- 
bind. 1832 Veg, Subst. Food 264*Cow-cabbage. .now culti- 
vated in Toney. 1846 J; Baxter Libr: Pract. Agric. (ed. 
4) I. x47 The Cow Cabbage is much cultivated ‘for milch 
‘cows_in French Flanders, the Netherlands, and in Jersey 
andGuernsey. 1863-79 Prion Plant Names, *Cow-cress, 2 
-coarse cress, Lepidiuin canpesire. 1597. GERARDE Herbal 
Suppl. to Engl. Names, *Cow fat is Cow Basill. 177 J. 
Licutroor Flora Scotica 1.143 Great Woolly Mullein, Hag- 
taper, or.-*Cow's Lungwort. 1587 Mascatt Gout. Cattle 
*(1627) 53:Some husbands (to make the cow take the bul the 


sooner) do giue. her of the hearb called *cow-make; which ° 


geowert like a, white gilliflower among corne. a 1825 Forsy 
Voe. EB. Anglia,*Cow-mumble, a wild plant, more commonly 
called cow-farsnig, 1846 Wi i 
‘of-pea, cultivated instead of clover. Farnz. Ency. 1890 
Cen -Mag. July 4590/1.‘ Cow peas’..a vegetable that 
seemed to be a cross between a pea and a bean. 14.. US. 
Laud Misc. 553 fol. 9b, Cauliculis agrestis is an herbe that 
.me cleputh glande or *couratle [arg courattle] bis herbe 
hath leues liche to plantayne but hii biith nou3t so moche. . 
he hath whit floures & he groweth in whetes ¢ 1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 644/14 (Nomina herb), Vaccinini, 
*cowsokulle. {‘Apparently,another name for the, cowslip 
(Wright). ed “4 5 : eo 
-Cow. (kau), 56.2. Sc: 
sibly ad. OF. coe, cote,: cowe. (mod.F.... getete, 
dial. come, cowe; cawe, elc.) tail: cf F. queue de 
chanore, etc.] A twiggy branch, or-bunch of twigs, 


Of bitch, broom, heather, ete. ; d besort ‘or birch - 


.of twigs. -. 


 “a1548 Thrie Priests Peblis, Ane ‘colw of birks‘into his hand | 


‘had he. 1398 D. Fercuson Scot. Proverbs (2785) 21. it is 
s@ bare méor, that he poe a 
Catperwoop Hist. Kirk. Gs JI. 198 They fastened 
heather kowes to their steelé’ borinets, to be a-signe that 
ithey were freinds; “2768 Ross Helenore 77 (Jam.) Put on 


ORCESTER, *Cow pea, a kind‘ 


Also kow, gowe. [Ros-. 


o'er, and gets na.a cow, 16s ~ 
bas) i. 
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[the’fire] a cow’ till I come o’er the gate. 1823 Hoce 
ueen’s Wake 68 Some horses ware of the brumecow 
ramit And some of the greine bay tree. 1836 J. Strutuers 

Dychmout 1. 136 Thy broom..E’en kowe by kowe was all 

up-wrung. 1885 D. H. Epwarns Mod. Scot. Poets Ser. vit. 

46 He waved aloft a flaming cowe O’ whin. 

Cow, kow (kau), s4.3 Sc. [Origin uncertain : 
it is phonetically distinct from Cow sé,1, not 
being (ki) in any Sc. dial.) ‘A hob-goblin; a 
scare-crow, bugbear’ (Jam.); cf. Wrrmicow. 

¢1go0 Roull's Cursing (Jam), And Browny als, that can 

play cow Behind the claith with mony a mow. x603 P/i- 

dotus exxvi, Gude-man quhat misteris all thir mowis? As 

3e war cumbred with the cowis, 1722 W. Hamitton H’al- 
face vi. 190 (Jam.) And Cam; ell kind, the good knight 

of Lochow, To Suthron still a fearfull grievous cow. 1728 

Ramsay Anacreontic 15 And he appear'd to be nae kow, 

For a’ his quiver, wings, and bow. 1832-53 IVshistle- 

Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 56 O what a brow has Betty! O 

sic a cowe is Betty !..Sae baleful is the power o’ Betty. 


+ Cow, sb.4 Obs. Short for Cow-Fisu 4. 

2693 J. Wattace Orkney 14 Plenty of Shell fish, Oisters, 
&c., Crabs, Cows, or the Tillinoe. 

Cow (kau), 6.5 Jocal, [Phonetic variant of Cown 
sb] =Cowt sd 4. 

2736 Pecce Kenticisms (E. D. S.), Cow, the wooden thing 
put over the chimney of a hop-host or malt-house, which 
turns with the wind, and prevents smoking; it means cow, 
1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, Who could continue to exist, 
where there are no cows but the cows on the chimney-pots? 
1880 W, Cornwall Gloss., Cow, a windlass, at top shaped like 
a cowl, for supplying mines with air. 

Cow, sé.6 obs. form of CHoueH. 

Cow (kau), v.l [perh. a. ON. 2éga ‘to cow, 
force, tyrannize over’, Norw. Aue, Sw. Rufva to 
subdue ; but of late appearance in literature ; app. 
often associated with Cow sd.1}. 

trans, ‘To depress with fear’ (J.); to dispirit, 
overawve, intimidate. 

1605 SHaxs. J/acd. v. viii. 18 Accursed be that tongue 
that tels mee so, For it hath cow'd my better part of man. 
@16x6 Beaum. & Fu. Hum, Lieutenant u, iv, At that I was 
held a master in, he has cow’d me. 1641 MiLton Reform, 
IL (851) 53 Cowing our free spirits. 1664 Butter Hud. 11. 
ii. 7xx For when men by their Wives are Cow’d Their 
Horns of course are understood. 1780 Burke Let. 7. Burgh 
Wks, IX. 230 We feel faint and heartless..In_ plain words, 
we are cowed. 1848 Macaucay Hist. Eng. Il. 565 Their 
spirit was cowed. a1862 Buckte Ciwiliz. (1873) III. 194 
The nation, cowed and apes ped, Pg way- 

b. with zo; formerly + front, + ovt. 

1648 Hunting of Fox " The Sectaries. .have so strangely 
cowed us out of late, as if God had taken away our hearts. 
3685 Crowne Sir Courtly Nice i. 2 hey rs so cow’d from 
marriage, they will go voluntiers into a battle, but must be 
prest to marriage. 1847 Busunet. Chr. Nurt, u. ii. (1861) 
256 To be cowed into weak and cringing submission. 1891 

ipectator x3 June 8232/2 To cow men into silence by 
of prosecution. 

q cntr. ? Confused with Cowsr a. 

Ping Wein > KXIX. 56x Instead of ending like a 
man, he now cowed before me quite spirit-broken. 1887 S. 
Cheshive Gloss. (E. D. §.), Cow, to cower, shrink, 

Cow, cowe (kau, kon), v7.2 Sv. [A later form 
of Corn v2: cf. x , *owe, strow, from 
Rnolt, poll, roll, scroll, etc. 
. L. tvans. To poll (the head); to clip, cut short, 
top, prune. Hence Cowed (cowitt), ppl. a. 

1go0-20 Dunsar Tua mariit Wemenr 275 Weil couth I 
..kemm his cowit noddill. 1536 Bettenpen Descr. Ald. 
xvi. (Jam.) Nane of thaym throw ythand cowing of their 
hedis grew beld. @1605 Montcomerte Flyting 453-'They 
made it like ane scraped swyne; And as they cowd: they 
made it whryne. 1786 Burns Ordination xiii, They'll.. 
cowe her measure shorter By th’ head; some day. 1828 
Minute Council Dumbarton in Hist, Dumbarton (1878) 42 
To cut and cow her hair, gif need be. A 
-2. To overtop; surpass, excel: esp. in phrases 
that cowes the gowan, that cowes a’. 

_ 3842 Proc, Berw. Nat. Clué It. 18 The. .proverb. .‘That 
cowes, or keels, the gowan’, 1854 H. Mirrer Sch. & Schwuz. 
(1858) 556 note, There was surely some God’s soul at: work 
for us, or she [a vessel] would never have cowed yon 
(wave}. 

..Cowage, cowhage’ (kauédz). Also cow- 
itch, (7-8 couhage, 8 cow edge). [A perversion 
of the Hindi name &iwaich, kawanch, contr. 
Rawach.| - The stinging hairs of the pod of a 


threats 


- tropical plant, Mucuna pruriens, N.O.Leguminose, 


formerly used as, an anthelmintic; also the plant, 
or its pods. : ; 
: 'The pods are 4 or. § inches long, shaped like-the letter 
f and clothed with a thick coating of short stiff brittle 
hairs: of a bright brown colour, the points of which are 
notched or finely. serrated, and easily penetrate the skin, 
_causing intolerable itching ’(77cas, Bot, 1866). . 
1640 Parxinson Theat. Bot. 1056 The hairy kidney bean 
called in Zurrate where it: groweth .Couhage. -x665 R. 
Hooxe Mécrogr. 145 Of Cowage. .call’d commonly, though 
very improperly, Cow-itch. 1678 Burter Aud. mi. i. 319 
“With cow-itch meazlée like a-leper, And-choak with fumes 
-of Guiney-pepper.-_ 1794-6.E. Darwin Zoon, (1802) -E1T. 
‘80 The‘ s “spicule or hairs,-which-are found onthe 
pods of cowhage, have been recommended in worm cases. 
‘3841 J. T. Hewierr Parish Clerk- I, 142° Methods of an- 
‘noyance adopted by boys towards ushers and teachers, such 
_as putting cowa: ween their sheets. ' 1849 R: F; Burton 
*Céntr “APP. in Frid, Geog. Soc, XXIX.-107-In the dense 
‘jungle the cowhage-. = -the Peete —. enn ee 
iB porters, x879 GarRon’ Materia +234 Cowhage 
‘has been used as an anthelmintic.. ~ .-- ** 5 1. | 


COWARD. 


b. Creeping Cowage, a twining euphorbiaceous 
shrub, 7ragia voludilis, having hairy capsules. 

1750 G. Hucnes Barbadoes 206 Cow-ltch. This is along 
scandent vine. 1756 P. Browne Yaaice 336 The creeping 
porneee +. well known on account of its sharp itching 

airs, 

c. Cowage cherry, a shrub of Central America, 
Malpighia urens; = BARBADOES CHERRY. 

1725 SLoane Yamaica Il, 106 Cowhage Cherry, The 
leaves have..their under surface very thick set with very 
small sharp prickles lying along close to the leaf, which fills 
one’s_hands or flesh coming to touch it, full of prickles. 
1756 P. Browne Yamaica 230 The Cowhage Cherry. This 
weakly shrub..is remarkable for the itchy seta upon its 
younger leaves, 1878 SwuLes Robt. Dick v. 41 He found a 
specimen of the cowitch shrub. 


Cow'age, cowhage, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To cover or sprinkle with cowage. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LVIII. 527 Having cowaged 
his bed the preceding night. 

tCowan!, Sc. Obs. rare. [Pa. Gaelic 
cobhan coffer, box, ark.] A fishing-boat. 

xy2z Woprow Hist. Church Sc. 11. 535 The Earl.. re- 
solved to man out.. thirty large cowans or fisher-boats. 

Cowan.® (kdwin). Also 7 kowan, 8 cowen. 
{Derivation unknown.] 

1. Sc, One who builds dry stone walls (z.¢, with- 
out mortar); a dry-stone-diker ; applied deroya- 
torily to one who does the work of a mason, but 
has not been regularly apprenticed or bred to the 
trade. 

1598 Stat. § Ord. Maister Maissounis in D. M. Lyon 
Hist. Lodge Edinb, (1873) 10 That na maister or follow of 
craft ressaue ony cowanis to wirk in his societie or com- 
panyc, nor send nane of his servands to wirk wt cowanis, 
under the pane of twentie punds. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. 

: (Jam.) A boat carpenter, joiner, cowan (or builder 
of stone without mortar), gets 1s. at the minimum, and good 
maintenance. 1806 orsytn Beauties Scotl. lV. 3 The men 
who are employed in building walls for inclosing fields are 
called. .cowans, to distinguish them from the regular masons. 
3873 MackeLvie Aun, U. 2. Church 511 He was by trade 
‘a cowan', that is an occupation combining the callings of 
a mason and house carpenter in one, 

2. Hence, One uninitiated in the secrets of Free- 
masonry ; one who is not a Mason. 

x707 [Mother Kilwinning Lodge, Ayrshire, defines_the 
Cowan as a Mason ‘without the word’}]. ¢x7q2 in Hone 
Every day Bk, UL. 525 They. .are to guard the Lodge, with 
a drawn Sword, from all Cowens and Eves-droppers. 1767 
jj Anperson Coustit. Free Masons iv. 96 The Working 

Tasons..ever will have their own Wages..let Cowans do 
as they please, 1767 Collect. Masonic Songs sli, 69 The 
Cowan may strive, nay plot and contrive To find out our 
great mystery. 388x Zext Bk. Freemasonry 2.55 Armed 
with a drawn sword, to keep off all Cowans and intruders 
to Masonry. of ene 7 

3. slang, ‘A sneak, an inquisitive or prying 
person’ (Slang Dict.). 

4, aitrié. Uninitiated, outside, ‘ profane’. 

1855 StRANG Glasgow (1856) 416 This tavern—shut off 
from the observation and the ken of the ‘cowan’ world. 

Cowarce, obs. form of CoaRse. 

Coward (kau'aid), sé. and a. Forms: 3 cueard, 
cuard, 4 cuward, couard, couward, couwarde, 
couherde, 4-6 cowart, cowarde, 5 cowerd, 
koward(e, 6 cowert, cow-heard, cow-herd. 3- 
coward, [a. OF. coart (cohart, cuard, cowatrt, 
later couart, coward) =Pr. coart, It. codardo, f. coda, 


L. cauda, OF. coe tail: see-aRD. w 
The precise reference to faz/ is uncertain: it may be to 
an animal ‘turning tail’ in flight, or to the habit in fright- 
ened animals of drawing the tail between the ‘hinder legs: 
cf, the Heraldic use in sense B 2. It is notable that in the 
Old French version of Reynard the Fox, Coart is the 
name of the hare: this may be a descriptive appellation 
in reference to its timidity ; but it is also possible that the 
hare was so called originally from its tail or ‘bunt’, so con- 
spicuous as the animal makes off, and that the name was 
thence transferred to ‘hearts of hare’.] _ 
A. sb. 1. A reproachful designation for one who 
displays ignoble fear or want of courage in the 


face of danger, pain, or difficulty; an ignobly 
faint-hearted or pusillanimous person. 
ai225 Ancr. R. 288 [MS. Cleop. C. vi.] He, kene bet was 
ver cueard {v.». eruh, kurre]. _¢1z90 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 275/139 
©Oug, 3¢ cowardes,’ quath be king. ¢1380 Str Feruah, 
+593 Pou neschalt me fynde no cowart, 1430 Lypc..Chron. 
Troy 1..v, Like a coward faynte and:hertles. ¢xq4go York 
Myst. xxx. 234 Come fore, sir coward! Why cowre ye 
behynde. 2548 Hate Chrox. 150 He .. was vanqueshed of 
his servaunte, beyng. but a cowarde and. a wretclie, 1562 
Winget Cert. Tractates iii, (1888) I, 26 Gif ony, -hid ,him 
self as ane cowart at hame. x6or Suaxs. Fed. C. u. ii. 32 
Cowards dye many times before their deaths, The valiant 
neuer taste of death but once. 1602 — Havz.ut. i, 83 Thus 
Conscience does make Cowards of vs all.* 2709 ELE 
Tailer No. 125 ¥ 9 A Coward flying from his own Shadow. 
.a171x Ken Edntund. Poet. Wks, 1721 Tl. 344 An earthly 
Coward is an odious Name, A Ghostly Coward an eternal 
Shame. * 1818 Suettey Ros. § Helen 254 He was a coward 
“to the strong: He was a tyrant to thé weak. 1883 Lioyp 
£66 & Flow 11. 241 Youtve no“ conception what.a coward 
thisillnesshasmadeofme, ¢ | -  - . ; 
' 2. Applied to animals: -‘a, An-‘old appellation 
of the hare: .}b..A™ cock’ syhiclt will not fight. 
‘Obs. c. A horse without'spiritin arace. . - 
[x48x. ‘Caxton .Reytdrd’ (Arb.) “7 “Cuwaert the hare.] 
“1486 Bk, St, Albans Evb, Clary as Mey Sahat The, coward 
‘with the short tayle [transl]. AF. @2 cowarde rf la court 
-32 z 


COWARD. 


cowe). 2684 R. H. Sch, Recreat. 131 If.. any of your 
Chickens Crow clear and loud .. then to-the Pot or Spit 
with them, they are Cowards. 1880 Field 22 May 638/2 
Don Juan..ran a coward shronghowy, and Dinna Forget 
Janded her backers with ease, 1884 /éust. Sporting News 
16 Feb. 563/2 If in all stables the young ones were treated 
as they are at Danebury, there would be fewer rogues and 
cowards when it comes to racing. 

3. Comb. 

1729-38 Gay Fables xxx. xxx. (Jod.), He ne'er like bul- 
Ties coward-hearted, Attacks in public to be parted. 

adj. or attrib. 

1. Of persons and their attributes: Destitute of 
courage; faint-hearted ; = COWARDLY a. 1. 

1297 R. Groue, (1724) 458 In word he id god ynou, & coward 
in dede, 1388 Wyciur Prov, vii. 7, I biholde a 30ng man 
coward, that passith bi the stretis. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 
22 A! cowarde herte of love unlered, Wherof art thou sosore 
afered. cx440 Prom. Parv. 96 Coward, hertlesse, vecors, 
iners. 3490 Caxton Eneydos xlii. 134 Kyng turnus. . sore 
merueylled that they were... soo coward. 1596 Spenser 
F, Q. v. x. 15 Nor undertake the same for cowheard feare. 
Lbid. vs. vi. 26 That craven cowherd Koight, 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes n. i. 67 The Don .. excites his coward-spirits. 
1925 Pore Odyss. xvus. 88 From his blank visage fied the 
coward blood. 1796 Burns A Alan's a Dfaxi, The coward- 
slave, we pass him by, We dare be rv for a’ that. 1814 
Scorr Ld. of [sles mi. xxix, The Pather-raffian of the band 
Behind him rears a coward hand! 

b. Of actions, etc.; =CowaRDLy a, 2. 

¢x600 Suans. Sonn, ixxiv, My body being dead, The 
coward conquest of a wretches knife. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
xxn. 79 Hence with those coward terms; or fight, or fly. 
1728 THomson Spring 303 Coward deceit, and ruffian vio- 
lence, 1853 Lyncu Sed--Jprov. y. 131 It is coward un- 
faithfulness, as well as cruelty, 

ce. transf. Of things. 

1808 J. Bartow Coluizd, 111. 498 But ah, forbear to tell my 
stooping sire His darling hopes have fed a coward fire, 
1872 Biackie Lays Hight. 8 Not here..Lest..our coward 
keel returning Stint the vow that brought us here. 

2. Her. Said of a lion or other beast borne as 
a charge: Having the tail drawn in between the 
legs, 

¢1g00 Sc. Poem Heraldry 133 in Q. Eliz, Acad. (1869) 98, 
xv maperis of lionys in armys. .xiij in nomer (morné] ; xitij, 
liounne cowert, x60 Guitin, Heraldry ut. xxvi. (1611) 184 
This is termed a Lion Coward, for that in cowardly sort hee 
clappeth his taile between his legs, which is proper to all 
kind of beasts yop Pegs) in case of extremity and feare. 
1864 Boutett Heraldry Hist. § Pop. xvi. § 4 (ed. 3) 250 
‘Three lions coward in ages 

8. quasi-adv. In the manner of a coward, rave~}. 

19725 Pore Odyss. 1. 365 Tremble 2 not, oh friends ! and 
coward fly, Doom'd by the stern Telemachus to die? 

+ Coward, v. Obs. [f. Cowarp sd, (Fr. has 
from 11th c. an intrans, conarder to be a coward.)] 

1. tvans. To render cowardly or timorous; to 
make aa daunt, wlimaidate: se a i 

¢1300 K, Alis. 3344 Thy _taryin: folk cowardith ! 
1363-87 Foxe 4. & AZ.(2684) I. suf Tha which cowardeth 
a mans heart. 1599 Suaxs. Hen, V, 1. ii. 75 1683 CHALK- 
nite Thealna § C1. iii, 53 This cowarded the valour of the 


rest. 

2. To call, or show to be, a coward, 

1640 Grarrnorne Ladies Privilege 1, Disgraced My noble 
fathers memory, defam'd Ney, cowarded my Ancestors. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xxvi. 69 A man that is 
forwardest in professing Courage ..is in greater danger 
basely cowarded by silly Wenches. 

Cowardice (kawsidis), Forms: 4-8 cowar- 
dise, 4-6 -yse, 4-5 -ys, (4 kowardyse, 5 cowar- 
tys(s, kouardise, 6 couuerdeis), 6-7 cowardize, 
y~ cowardice, [a. OF. couardise (13the, in 
Littré), f. coward Cowann sb. + -ise,suffix:—L, -¢tia: 
see -I0E, An earlier F. equivalent was couardie 
Cowanby ; obsolete English synonyms are coward- 
ness, cowardry, papi 3 see also cowardliness.] 

The quality of a coward; cowardliness; want of 
courage to face danger ; faint-heartedness, pusilla- 
nimity. Moral cowardice: ignoble fear of the 
.disapprobation or hostile sentiments of others. 

¢1300 X. Alss. 3066 That day.thou hadist heorte of pris: 
And now art ful of co ys. ¢1340 Gaw, § Gr. Knut. 2273 
pea art not Gawayn .. Such cowardise of pat kny3t cow! 

neuer here. 378 Barsour Bruce vt. 338 Fule-hardyment 
the formost is, And the tothyr is cowartyss. x490 Caxton 
Eneydos xv.'56 Wrothe of 
bestes. 1890 SreNseR F. Q. 1. vi. 24 To banish cowardize. 
2607 SHAKS, Titov 15. v.16 He is a Man. .of comely Ver- 
tues, Nor did he soyle the fact with Cowardice. @x674 
Crarenpon Hist. Reo, x1. (1843) 660/r It was imputed to his 
cowardice, - 21703 Burnitr On NV. 7. Mark vi. 34 It is no 
cowardice to fly from the rage of persecutors. 1774 GoLps. 
Nat, Hist. (2776) UL. 267 It is like all of the cat kind ex- 
cept the lion, remarkable for its cowardice. 2872 Morey 
Voltaire (3886) 9 Demoralized by cowardice of heart and 
understanding... 6 8 

b. with ¢ and 27. : PE pea tS 
, ¢3380 Wyet Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 372 Among alle coward- 
isis, cowardise of richesse is pe.moste. +886 Tuprer Jy 
‘Life as Author 92 But there is nothing like flight: it is 
easy and speedy, and more 2 courage than a cowardice. "- 


‘te. “trarisf. Weakness (of wine): Obs. rare—?. 


x673 Sin. W, Scroces in Hatton. Corr. (1878) 116. The 

_ cowardize of wine would turne it into vinegar, ¢« --":"". 
Cowardie, -dise : see‘Cowarny 1, Cowarpicez. 
Cowardise, erron.f. Cowagpous or CowARDISH. 


* a582_ N. ‘Licnerecp’ tr. Castanheda's’ Cong. E. Ind. 


peop es 


the grete cowardyse of these 


3242, margit, A base minded and-cowardise kinde of - 


‘Ig 


COW-BOY, . 


“+ Cow'ardish, ‘a. Obs. [f. Cowarp 5b. +|- +Cow'ardy: Obs. Also -die, -dye, -ty. [a. 


-IsH.] = CowaRDLY. ¢ 

1530 Parsor. 73/2, I waxe cowardysshe, or faynte herted, 
137, Thersytes in. Hazl. Dodsicy 1, 40x Here be a couple 
of knightes cowardishe and scabbed. x55x Roptnson tr. 
More's Utop. u. (Arb.) 135 A cruel acte of a basse and a 
cowardyshe mynde. ¢1624 Lusuincron Resurrection Seri, 
1.(1639)64-Fearful and Cowardish Souldiers, more womanish 
than wonien. | : 

Cowardize (katwerdsiz), v. [f. Cowann sb. + 
-1ZE.] trans. To make a coward of; torender cow- 
ardly; todaunt. Hence Cow’ardizing vél. sb. 

1629 H, Burton Babel xo Bethe? Ded. 6 The cowardizing 
of our English spirits. 1648 Gace West. Ind. xix. (1655) 139 
Now they are cowardized, oppressed, unarmed. x67 
Fravet Saint Indeed (2754) 57 It_is guilt upon the con- 
science that softens and izes our spirits. 1840 
Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 26: That the poverty and slavery 
they were bred up in should cowardize them. 

owardize, obs. form of CowaRDIce. 

Cow ard-like, a. and adv. [see -LIKE.] Like, 
or after the manner of, 2 coward; cowardly. 

x87 Tunserv. Jrag. 7. (1837) 36 With naked sworde he 
preast to do the deed, And came behinde, full cowardlyke 
to speed. 1640 Epitaph in Herald & Geneai. (1865) III, 
378 Ling ing slow, and coward-like delay. 18035 Sourney 
Madoc in W.iv, Those.. who. .coward-like return’d to meet 
Mockery and shame. 1870 Bryant /ifad I. vs. 204 To.. 
shun the conflict, coward-like. = - 

Cowardliness (kauwzrdlinés). [f. next + 
-NESS,} The quality of being cowardly; coward- 
ice, 

2553 Grimaupe Cicero's Offices (1556) 53b, Leste. .slouth- 
Sulnesse, or cowardlinesse, or some such thing appeare, 
16x4 Br. Haut Recollect, 7'reat. 1011 It is a base cowardli- 
nesse .. to thinke of running away. @1775 Burnet Ows 
Time (2766) Il, 174 The ill nature of the one side and the 
cowardliness of the other. 1827 Corerince 7adi/e-t. 21 July, 
The cowardliness and impolicy of the Nonconformists, at 
the Restoration. 1876 Miss Yoncr Womankind iv. 26 The 
cowardliness of the action. ; 

Cowardly (kawosdli), 2. [f Cowarp sb. + 
-Ly1, 

1. Having the character or spirit of a coward; 
wanting in courage; pusillanimous, timorous. 

1gsx Ronson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 39 Souldiours be 
not the cowardleste theves, 1576 Freminc Panofl. Epist. 
251 A. .feareful, gowardly. and dastardly loute, xs99 Snaxs. 
Hen, V,w. vii. 6 The Cowardly Rascalls that ranne from 
the battaile. 1665 Mantey Grotinus’ Low C. Warres 636 
Their weak and Cowardly Hearts. 86x Dicxens Gr. Ex- 
pect, vi, I was too cowardly to do what I knew to be right. 

2. Characteristic of or befitting a coward ; pro- 
cies from fear or a spirit of cowardice. 

x6oz Sans. Fd, C. v. i. 204, 1 do finde it Cowardly... For 
feare of what might fall, so to preuent The time of life, 
a@xzog Sout (J.), A cowardly silence in Christ's cause. 


1796 CorerinGe Ode Departing Yearviii, At cowardly dis- 
(eee. -secure thou kast stood.” x855 MACAULAY Hist Eng. 


TV, 33 The affront was not only brutal, but cowardly, 
Cow'ardly, adv. [f:Cowarp a. + -t¥2. It 
occurs much earlier than prec.] Like a coward; 
with cowardice or base avoidance of danger. 
¢31325 E. E. Allit, P.B. 1631, I fayn wolde Wyt pe wyuts 
of be wryt, bat on be wowe clyues, Foralle calde clerkes han 
cowwardely fayled. ¢1380 Wyreur Wks, (1880) 379 He.. 
cowerdly consentid to his foly. az450 Le Jlorte Arth. 
379 Yit had I levir do what I may Than here to dye thus 
cowerdelyc, 1588 A. Kine tr, Canisius’ Catech, 49 Thay 
 quha dois falstic deny, or cowartlie impugne this chair of 
eter. 1606 SHAKS, Ant. § Ch ww. xv. 56, 1..do now not 
nsely dye, Not Cowardly et off my Helmet. 1699 Lut- 
tract Brief Rel, (1857) 1V. pep Captain Honenos man 
was cowardly run through the @ 1703 Buruitr On 
N. 7. Matt. xxviii. ro Those apostate apostles, that cowardly 
left me in my danger. 1890 Besanr Demoniac vi. 68 To 
whom you surrender basely and cowardly without a blow. 
Cow'ardness, Obs. [£. Coward a. +-NESS.] 
« =COWARDLINESS, COWARDICE, 2 
@1400 Gloss. in Rel. Ant, 1. 6 Vecordia, cowardnes. 
©1440 Hytton Scala Perf: (W. de W. 1494) 11. xly, It is a 
rete cowardnesse that men dreden hym so moche. 1563 
Lontilies 1. Matrimony (x859) 503 It is a token of womanish 
cowardnes. 1603 H.’ Crosse Vertues Comuew, (1878) 16 
Too much boldnesse, and too much cowardnesse.’ 1622 
Peacuam Compl. Gentl. (x66x) 80 Poctry can turn hatred to 
love, coware into valour. . : 
2.-Applied to a ‘ company’ of curs. . 
1486 Ak. St. Albans ¥ vjb, A Cowardnes of curris, ‘ 
+ Cow'ardous,'c. Obs. [2. OF. type *covar:. 
dos; see COWARD and -ous.]=COWARDLY a... 
3480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cexvii, The cowardous pees 
that was ordeyned. 1530, Wuvreorn Werke for Honseh. 
Bj, Fye for shame thatany ch sholde be so coward- 
ous; xss7 Payne Barclay's, Fugurth “Al, By cowardous 
slouth. “1607 TorsELu Serpestts (2608) 648 Without heart or 
courage, cowardous, and unapt to war. 1624' Be. Hats 
Heaven upon Earth § 15 How desperatly cowardous did he 
show himselfe! © - s.° '-.. - . : 
Cow'ardzy. Obs. [f- Cowarn sd.+-BY.] = 
Cowarnice, .-. ; 


@ 1547 Surrey Eneid u. 51x And some there were, for , 
‘ow- - 
swarved out of kind. xggr:SrensEr JZ. ¢ 


shameful cowardrie Clambe up 
ardry notes 
Hu 


ine, - Lid. 1v. x8 
d. 986 Shiake off this vile harted cowardrce. , 


“-- Cow:ardship. - 03s, ‘[f as prec. + -8mp.] | 


* The action or. behaviour of a coward; cowardice. 
_€1330 Arth. & Merl, 9210 Qui cowardschippe we may it 
wite. -xg48-Upatt, etc. Evasm, Par. Fohn ef 80b, He.. 
blameth the. cowardship of them that... did‘further debate 


the matters x60r Snaxs, Twei, NV. m. iv. 422, More a coward 


then a Hare. .for his cowardship aske Fabian. 


OF. couardée (11-12th ¢. cuardie, coardie), f. couard 
Cowann sb. ; =It. codardia: see-y, Other syno- 
nyms are cowardice, cowardship, cowardry.] = 
CowaRDICE.. . ° Ss o 

1375 Barpour Bruce 1x. 92 He.. Fieis thus for hys 
cowardy, ¢1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s T. 3872 No maner man 
heldn it no cawardye. 1440 Partonofe 1469 Of hys fals 
cowardy. 1536 Betrenpen Cron. Scot, (2821) 11.9 The 
febill cowarty of thair nobilis. ‘x578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. 
Jud, (1596) 324 Quahutemoc begamne to reprehend his men ~ 
for their cowardie and flight. =~ : 

Cowart, -ice, -lie, etc. : see CowanD, etc. 

Cowatice, -touss, obs. ff. Coverice, -Tous. 

Cow-baby. Obs. exc, dial. Also ¥ cow-babo, - 
[? f. Cow sb.1 (sense 4.2)+Basy,} A reproachful 
designation for a timorous person, a coward. 

1594 Carew Auarte’s Exam. Wits (1596) 311 When we . 
will note a man to be a bu: , and a cowebabie. 1596 
Nasue Saffron Walden 129 (Fearfull cowbaby) he never 
heard peice shot off, but hee fell flaton his face, 1614 J, 
Davizs Scourge Folly Wks. (1876) 21a (D.) Peace, Jowing ~ 
cow-babe, lubberly hobbeidehoy. ey T. Puturs Quix. 
85 The tears of a sniveling Cow-baby. 696 Puicerrs, 

‘ow .. the emblem of a cowardly timorous Fellow, who is 
called a Cow-daby, a Cow-hearted Fellow. 1863 W. Barns 
Dorset Diai, (Philol. Soc.), Cozv-bedby, x boy or girl child. 
ishly meek-hearted, or mother-sick. One easily cowed. 

Cow'-bane. [f Cow sh.1+ Bane sb.) 2b, | 
poison, poisonous plant.J] A name of the Water 
Hemlock, Cicuta virosa, an extremely poisonous 
plant, mentioned by Linnzeus as fatal to cows. 
Spotted cowbane: an American species, C. macslata, 

19776 Witnerine Brit. Plants 1.177 Cowbane..is one of 
the rankest of our vegetable poisons ., Early in the spring, 
when it grows in the water, cows often eat it and are killed 
by it. 1800 Sir J. E. Surrn Flora Brit. 1. 322 Cieuta 
virosa, Water Hemlock, Water Cowbane. 1884 BaLFrour 
Class-bh. Bot. 826, 1889 R. B, Anvenson tr. Rodberg’s Tent, 
Myth, 2x6 A woman, who had her lap full of cowbanes. 

Cowbard, obs. f. CupBoarD. 

+ Cow'beck. Obs. app. a corruption of Caupz- 
BEOK. 

1670 Bk. of Rates (Jam.), Hats of hair and wool mixed, 
or cowbecks the dozen—3/. [1858 Sinmonps Dicé. Trades 

Cow’-bell. rae 

1. A bell bung round a cow’s neck, to tinkle 
when the animal moves, eo Switzerland.) 


1813 A. Witson Foresters Poct.¥ £2848) 240 Jumbling 
cow-bells speak some cottage near. 1 YNDALL Light t. 


23 The tinkle of the cow-bells. 
. A name in Scotland and U.S, for Bladder 

Campion (Silene inflata). : a 

Cow’-berry. [£ Cow sd.1: app. a rendering 
of the Latin vacciniunt, £. vacctuus of or pertain- 
ing to cows, applied to some plant, supposed to be 
the Bilberry ( Vacetuium Alyrtillus), and now taken 
as name of the genus.] A hook-name, of recent 
bestowal, for the low shrub Vaccinium Vitis-ldea, 
and its fruit, called also Red Whortle-berry, Red 
Hackleberry, . , 

‘The name was unknown to Lightfoot (1789), who has only 
Red Whortle-Berry, 

z800 Sir J. EB. Suatu Flore Brit. 1. 416 Vaccinium Vitis 
Idza, Red Whortleberry, Cowberry. _x859 W. S. CoLeman 
Woodlands (1862) 93 Cowberry, or Mount Ida Whortle- 
berry .. They are of a scarlet or coral red colour, and have 
an acid harsh taste, 1866 7rcas, Bot. 1199 The Cowberry 
has short procumbent stems and evergreen leaves. 

Cow'-bird. [f. Cow sé.1] 

1. 2. See quot. : 

38x6 Keatixce Trav. (1819) L. 206 The cow-bird is seen 
‘an attendant upon herds of cattle’ (between Mogador and 
Morocca]..He resembles the sea-gull but his plumage is 
pure white, ‘ ; oe ¥ : 

2. U.S. a. A name for several species of A/olo- 
thrus, a Af, ater or AL. pecorts (called also cow- 
blackbird, cow-bunting); so called from: their 
habit of constantly attending cattle. b. The 
Vellow-billed Cuckoo Sa ag! americanus). | 

3828 Aupunon Amer. Ornithol. Biog. 1. 18 in Penny 
Cyc?, VIII, 210 From the resemblance of.its notes to that 
word [cow, cow], this Cuckoo is named Cow Bird in nearly 
every partof the union. « 839 \Nurrauc ta Penny Cyct. 
XV. 308/r Another of these birds forsook the nest on taking 
out the Cow-Bird’s egg. "2883 ‘Century Jtag. Sept. 683/2 


, The cow-bird makes room for her own illegitimate egg in 


the nest by removing one of the bird’s own. - b 

- 8. A local name for the Yellow Wagtail (J/ota- 
ras ee Swainson, Prov. ames of Birds 
1885) 45. | fag da bf hs pA 

Cowboy, cowboy. 

L.A boy who tends cows. Pee 


. x7zg Swirr Receipe to Stella, Justices o’ quorum, Their 
* cow-boys -benring cloaks before ’um.”_ 
' Farmer, A flaxen-headed Cow Boy, As simple as may be. 
- 887A, Lane Fokuny Nutx A little cow-boy named Johnny 


Nut. oe 
"2. U.S, Hést.' 4A contemptuous’ appellation 


1987 O'’Kzere 


‘applied to" some of the tory partisans of West- 
chester Co., New York, during the Revolutionary 
war, who were ercooinely barbarous in the treat- 
ment of their opponents who favored the American 
cause’ (Bartlett Dict, Amer... 

1975-83 THacner Ji, Feud. (7825) 28s Banditti consisting 
of lawless villains within the British lines have receiv the 


COW-CALF, 


hames of Cowboys and Shinucrs. 1825 J. Nea, Bro 
Fonathai III. 290 Who knows but you are one o’ the tories 
. yourself or one o' the cowboys? 2857 W. Irvine Washing- 
ton. (1865) IV. Ix. 109 A beautiful region..now almost 
desolated by the scourings of Skinners and Cow Boys. 

. 3. In the western U.S.: A man employed to 
take’ care of grazing cattle on a ranch. 

, It is typical of the cow-boy that he does his work on horse- 

ack, and leads a hard rough life, which tends to make him 

Yough and wild in character. 

* 3882 Century Mag, sxx (New North Wese), In place of 
the cow-boy we find the buffalo-hunter. 1884 ‘AZiles City 
(Montana) Press, June, The latest troubles between cowboys 
and Indians will cause an outbreak of redskins,. 1887 Sfec- 
tator xo Sept. r219 The rough-and-ready life of men who 
have cast their lot among cow-boys. 
4, A.local name for the Ring Ouzel. 
(Tipperary: Swainson Bird Names 1885.) 


Cow'-calf. A female calf. (In quot. 1634 7g.) 

@800 Exvfurt Gloss. 1155 Baccula,vitula, cucaelf. 1000 
Laws Alf. in Thorpe I. 70 (Bosw.) Gif man of myran folan 
adrifp odde cucealf. 1377 Lane. P. P?. B. xv. 462 Rizt as 
be‘cow-calf coueyteth swete mylke. 123 FirzHers. Ausd. 
§ 66 ‘That he rere two oxe-calues and two cowe-calues. 
1634 Massincer Very Woman in. i, Mer. They worship 
Nothing with so much service as the cow-calves. Pano. 
What do you mean by cow-calves? Mer. Why, their 
women. 1979 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 288 One was 
a bull-calf, and the other a cow-calf. 

Cow'-catcher. U.S. An apparatus fixed in 
front of a locomotive engine, to remove straying 
cattle or other obstructions from the rails in front 
of a, train. 

1838 Railway Mag. Mar. x85 This machine is used .. in 
the United States, and is termed a ‘cow or horse catcher’. 
x8g2 June 8, A patent No, 8996 was granted in U.S. to 
C. Darling .: for a ‘cow-catcher’. 1861 G. F. Berxetey 
Sportsm. W. Praivies iv. 60 The cow-catcher is a strong 
iron fence, or set of bars, springing out from the engine in 
front of both fore wheels. 1884 Philada. Times No. 3041, 
2 Cow-catchers for street cars. 

Cowch(e, -er, obs. ff. CoucH, CoucHER. 

. Cowcumber, -cummer: see CucusBeEr. 

Cowde, obs. fi coztdd: see Can v1 

+Cowde, cowd. Ovs. 

(Possibly=Frr. conde (:—L. cubitus) of which the primary 
sense was ‘elbow’, whence ‘corner, angle’. The Winches, 
ter MS. of Proms. Parv, refers to Ugucio, conzs; Du Cange 
has conus=corner, angle. (here was also a media-val con- 
fusion of coxzs and cuners, both being taken as=T. coi}; 
Du Cange has eusens a form of bread: cf. Ger. Weeke 
wedge, and roll of bread.)] 

c1440 Promp, Paru.96 Cowde, frustruut, congiaritint, 
(x6x7 Minsueu Ductor, Cowde is an old English word, sig- 
nifying a gobbett, morcell, or peece of any thing cut out, 
1658 Puiturrs, Cowde (old word) a gobbet.] 

owderon, obs. f. CAULDRON. 

1538 Bury, Wills (2850) 135, j of the brwynge cowderons. 

[Cow-drife, App.a scribal error in MS, for 
cocodrise ='cockatrice. 

- a1400-go Alexander 4097 A burly best with a bake as 
bedell as a saje..a cowdrife preate,] 
ot Cow'dy, sb. Obs. [f. cow'd, cowed polled (see 
Cow w.2) +--¥ denominative.] A pollard cow. 
x674 Rav... C, Words (1691) 133 A Comdy, a little Cow, 
a Scotch Runt without Horns, or else with very short ones. 
1825 9 Jamieson, Cowda, small cow, Roxb.3 Cowdie, 
umir, ire : 
“Cowe! (kau, kou). Se, [f£ Cow v2] The act 
of ‘cowing’, cropping, or pruning ; jig. a dressing, 
acropping. ~~. . 

1783 Burns To W, Simpson xxvii, But new-light herds 
gat sic a cowe, Folk thought them ruin’d stick-an-stowe. 

Cow(e 2, obs. f. CoE sb. - 

1670 Putrus Foding Reg, Table, Cowes are houses ‘that 
the Miners build over their Groves. ‘Jézd. 98 In their 
Houses, Cows, or any other place. ; 

+ Cowes, Alsocoue, kow(e. Obs.=CHOUGH. 

axz2z5, Aucr. R. 66 Pe hen hwon heo haue® ileid, ne con 
buten kakelen. And hwat bi3it heo berof? Kumed pe coue 
anonriht &reved hire hire eiren. 1386-x56x [see CHouGH 1 8]. 

Cowed. (kaud), Zf/. a. [f Cow v1 +-xp.] 
Depressed or dispirited through fear ; overawed. 

1608 Saks, Per iv. ii. 25, 1 do shame To think of what a 
noble train youare And ofhow cow'd a spirit. a x748 Swirr 
Lelter, Shelter (R.), Low in pocket, cow’d in courage, 
‘Safely glad to sup their porridge. 1856 Otmstep Slave 
‘States 149 Not like whipped curs and cowed slaves, but as 
free men. - 1887 Jrssorr Arcady viii. 230 A farm labourer 
is a heavy, sanctimonious, and thoroughly cowed creature. 
= Cowed, knew; obs. var. of could: see Can vb 

cxsoo ‘Robin, Hood § Potter’ in Child Eng. § Se. Pop. Ball, 
(1888) IIL, y, exxi, x1x/2 ‘The potter cowed of corteysey. 

Cowedge, obs, f..Cowacn; >”. ibe 

‘Cowel(e, Cowen, var. of Cown2, Cowan. ‘~ 

Cowens, var. of:CottEs. peste ore 
2 x44 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. V.1. 3 A.description of flour 
called ‘cowens’, used by bakers for making up their dough. ~ 

Cower’ (kauz), wv: . Forms: 4. koure, -4-7 
coure, §-7 cowre, 77(8-9 Sc.) cour, 8 cowr, 8- 
cower. © [perh. of Norse derivation: cf. Ivel.Ziira ° 
_to’ sleep,* doze,.Sw. &vg,iDa. kure,.to’ squat; 
also mod.G. Aaserz.to-cower,=of which the ante- | 
‘cedents are nknown.J? °° = a 
1, intr: ‘To. stand. or squat.in-a “bent . position ;- 
to bend with the-knees and_ back ;<to- crouch, esd, 
for shelter, from danger,.or in timidity.” -)-  ~ 


- 63300 K. AZis..2053 Treowe love in héorte durith, Acnede _, 


coward byhynde kourith,~ x340-70-4 Hsainder 357 To hur” 
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God Seraphin be gomes gon all Koure doune on hur knees. 
¢x350 Will. Palerne 47 He koured lowe To bi-hold in at be 
hole. Jdid. 3336 3e..couwardli as caitifs couren here in 
meuwe. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. i, Wynter. .causeth 
a lusty man and woman to coure and sytte fast by the fyre. 
3575 J- Stitt Gani. Gurton 1. ii, They coure so over the 
coles, theyr eyes be blear'd with smooke. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 1§5 lf the Pail be put over the Mans head above 
‘Water and then he cowre down, and the Pail be pressed 
down with him. 168: Drypen Ads. § Achit. 515 Cow'ring 
and Quaking at a Conqu’ror’s Sword. 1735 SomERVILLE 
Chase 1. 29: With humble Adulation cow'ring low. 1810 
Scorr Lady of L.1. iti, Close in her covert cowered the 
doe. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 11. 550 She remained with 
her child, cowering for shelter from the storm under the 
tower of Lambeth Church. 1864 Bowen Lagic xii. 390 The 
dog cowers at the sight of the whip. 
b. Hawking. (See quot.) 
_ 1727-51 CuamBers CycZ, Cowring, in falconry, the quiver- 
ing of ycung hawks, who shake their wings, in sign of 
obedience to the old ones. 
ce. pa. pple.=Cowering. (Cf. huddled.) rare. 

x855 Mrs. Gasket. Worth & S. xxii, I left them cowered 
up in a small room, 

2. trans. To lower, bend down. rare. 

x790 Burns Jamo’ Shauter 179 But here my muse her 
wing maun cour; Sic flights are far beyondherpow’r. 1829 
Byron Fav wt, xxxii, The patriarch of the flock all gently 
cowers His sober head. 1839 Battey Festus xxvii. (1848) 
316 I have..Cowered my powers, and becalmed my course. 

Hence Cow'ering vdl. sb. 

1865 Tytor Zarly Hist. Man. iii. 47 Cowering or crouching 
is so natural an expression of fear. 

Cower, Cowerd, obs. ff. Cover, Cowanrb. 

Cowering (kaurin, kawerin), ppl. a. 
prec.+-1NG 4,] ‘That cowers: see the verb. 

¢1430 Lypo. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 35 Hir colde and 
cowherand syer. 18x3 Hoace Queen's Wake 73 Nowther 
the roe, nor the rein-deir dun, The hinde nor the couryng 
grew. 1860 TrencH Servi. Westm, Ab. ix. 96 A servile 
band of cowering slaves. 

Hence Cow'eringly adv., in a cowering manner. 

x8zr JoANNA BatLue Afetr. Leg., Wallace \xxiii, Which 
coweringly ye sought to shun. 2868 G. Macponatp Rob. 
Falconer 1.70 ‘Tt never luik at it’..answered Shargar, 
coweringly. 

Cowert, obs. f. Covert, Cowarp. 

Cowff, cowgh(e, cowh, obs, ff. CoucH, 

Cowffer, obs. f. CoFFER. 

Cow'-fish, [Cow sd.1] 

1. The sea-cow or manatee. 

x634 Str T, Henserr 7¥avz, 212 (Mauritius) The Mannatee 
or cow-fish for taste and shape can pose both feeders and 
beholders. 2853 A. R. Wattace Trav. Amazon xvii. 512 
Their food is entirely produced by the river, consisting of 
the Afanatus, or cow- » Which is as good as beef, 

2. A dolphin, porpoise, or grampus. 

1860 dere. Marine Mag. VII. 212 Shoals of cowfish .. 
played their uncouth gambols. 

3. A fish, Ostvacion quadricorne, of the Indian 
and American seas, having the head and body 
covered with plates of bone closely united, and 


two strong spines like horns over the eyes. 

x883 Lapy Brassey The Trades 407 The beautifully 
coloured ‘cow-fish’..with an expression of face exactly re- 
sembling that of a very be: t cow, horns and all, 1885 
C. 1. Horver Marvels Ani. Life 84, 1 noticed several 
small cow-fishes come out of a hole, 

4, (See quots.) 

3808 Jamieson, Cowsish, 2 name commonly applied to 
Mactra lutraria, Mya arenaria, or any other large oval 
shell-fish, Orkney. 1866 Epmonpston Gloss, Shetl. & 
Orkney Dial., Koo-fish, 2 species of shell-fish, the 
‘Venous’; zsZ. kiiskel. 

Cow'-gate, -gait. [f. Cow sd,1+ Garg, Gait 
going, wall: cf. sheep-walk. It was originally a 
syntactic combination, with Zy-gates, kine-gates = 
cows’ gates in pl.] A pasture over which a cow 
may range; pasture for a cow, ¢.g. in’a common 


field. 
1so7 Wills & Inv. N. C. 11.277 To Thomas Hall .. the 
howse that William Walton dwelt in, and vj kye-gaytes, in 
Wingait grainge. 1607-8 NV. Riding Records IV. 136 
Conveyance of one messuage in Ebberston with fower kyne- 
_gaites. 1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. (1796) I. 41 Not to let.. 
a cow-gait to acottager. 1802 Hull Advertiser17 Apr. 1/2 
Some good Cow Gates at Maiden Hills to be let. 1806 A. 
Youne Agric. Essex (1813) 1. 50 On the enclosure of Great 
and Little Chesterford, the cottagers that had cow-gates on 
the commons, had allotments of land, which they now culti- 
vate in wheat, potatoes, etc. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Cow-gate, the right to pasture a cow on common land. 
Many of the farms at Frodsham have so many cow-gates on 
Frodsham marsh according to the size of the farm, - - 


[f. 


Cow'-grass. -A'wild species of Trefoil, 7rz- 


folium medium;. sometimes, also., applied to a 
cultivated perennial form of-Red Clover. 

3989 Trans. Soc. Avis 11. 57 Rib- » fitch-grass, cow: 
grass. 1797 A. Youna Agric.-Suffolk 84 A grass called 
cow;grass..very similar to clover, only that the stem is solid 
instead of tubical. 1844 ¥rat. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 166 Cow- 
grass and marl-grass are found to be good substitutes. 

Cowhage, var. of CowacE, j 

‘Cowheard, -herd, obs. ff. Cowarp. -_ 
- Cow-heart, A pseudo-etymological alteration 
- of CowaRD ca ae ie a “Sys a, = 
+ ‘3768-74 Tucker Z2, Nat. (2852) I. 473 Your, skirmishing 
‘paves’ dail them cohorts or cow-hearts, shall never drive 
my statarianly disciplined’ battalion from its ground. - “1863 
2 WBannes Dorset Dial. (Philot. Soc.), Cowheart, a coward, 
2888 Exwortny 1. Somerset Word-bke., Cow-heart, coward. 


COWISH. 


Cow-hea‘rted, A/.a. [cf. prec.] Faint-hearted, 
timorous, cowardly. 

1660 H. Anis Fannatichs Mite xiv a, It will corroborate 
the Cow-hearted. 1680 R. Mansewt Narr. Popish Plot 16 
She Lady Powis] struck him gently with her Fan on the 
hand, calling him Cow-hearted Fellow. 179x Pog. Tales 
Germans 11.147 ‘ Messmate, dost thou see any thing?’ cried 
the cow-hearted pilot from the coach-box. 188: Cheg. 
Career 250 ‘ You cow-hearted. .cow-built wretch [a horse] !” 

Hence Cow-heartedness. 

17x8 Motrevx Quix. (1733) ILI. 46 Valour lies just half 
way between Rashness and Cow-heartedness. 

Cow'-hee:l, cow'heel. The foot of a cow 
or ox stewed so as to form a jelly; the dish 
prepared from this, 

16g5 Mouret & Bennet Health's Jmtprow., (1746) 203 Also 
a tender Cow-heel is counted restorative. 19747 WESLEY 
Prim, Physic (1762) 48 Take a Cowheel from the Tripe 
House ready drest. /éid. 93 Make a strong broth of Cow- 


heels. 1799 C. Winter Led in W. Jay Aen, & Lett, (1843) 
60 A cow-heel was his favourite dish. 1868 Daily News 


“ro June, The feet of sheep and oxen..after being duly 


cleansed and dressed, are retailed under the designation of 
‘trotters’ and ‘ cowheels’. 

Cow'herd. Forms: 1 ci-hyrde, 5 cow- 
hird, 6-7 -heard. [Cow sd.1 + Herp?.] One 
whose occupation is to tend cows at pasture. 

axo00 Rect. Sing, in Thorpe A. S. Laws 1, 438 Cuhyrde 
sebyred pat he habbe ealdre cu meolc vii niht. ¢ 1350 
Will. Palerne 4 A. couherde, Pat fele winteres .. had kepud 
Mennes ken of pe cuntre as a comen herde. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Paro. of Cowherde, vaccarius, vaccaria. 1868 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11, 89 His grandfather was but a poore Ploughman, 
and his father a Cowheard. 1672 Perry Pol. Anat. (4691) 
54 One Cowherd will serve an hundred Oxen. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. i. 26 A cowherd from whose lips .. flowed the 
first great English song. 

Cow'herdess. vave. [f. prec. +-ESS: cf. shep- 
herdess.) A female cowherd ; a cowherd’s wife. 

i6xx Speep Hist. Gt, Brit. vu. xxxvi. 330 The Cow- 
heardesse comming in, .said, Thou fellow, doest thou sec the 
bread burne before thy face, and wilt not turne it? 1883 
Momer Wittams Relig. Thought India i. vy. 112 Brought 
up among cowherds, cowherdesses, and. . peasants. 

Cow’-hi:de, cowhide, sd. [Formerly pro- 
nounced with stress on Azide, or with equal stress.] 

1. The hide of a cow (stript off, ‘raw,’ or 
‘dressed’), (Also pl. + Aine hides.) 

1640-1 Kivkeudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk, (1855) 148 The 
best kyne hydes, being rough, be sold for iiij libs. 1676 
Hosses /éfad (1677) 141. He himself slept on a good cow- 
hide, «1680 Burter Rem. I. 191 In 'a Robe of Cow-hide, 
Sat yeasty Pride. 1774 Goupsm. Wat. Hist. (1790) VII. 
127 (Jod,) A negro. -his left arm wrapped round with a cow- 
hide. 1827 G, Hiccins Celtic Druids 83 Ships made of 
wicker, covered with bolg or cow-hides. 

2. Leather made of the hide of the cow. 

1928 Pore Duc. 1. 150 There Caxton slept, with Wynkya 
at his side, Oneclasp’d in wood, and one in strong cow-hide. 

9 Goipsx. Polite Learning ix, Bound in cow-hide and 
fosed with clasps of brass. _ 

8. U.S. A strong whip made of the raw or 


dressed hide of the cow. Cf. RAWHIDE. 

1839 Marryar Diary Amer, Ser. 1. LIT, 230 He would 
receive forty Inshes with a cow-hide, 3862 Sara Siip 
Chandler i, 6 The correction of a cowhide would be of the 
greatest possible benefit. . 

4, aitrib. (kawhoid). Made of cow-hide. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast v. 12 He ..wore thick, cow- 
hide boots. x850 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiii, 
Kicking the woman with his heavy cow-hide shoc. 1854 J. 
Srepuens Cexdr. Amer. (1854) 323 A heavy cowhide whip. 

Cow’-hide, cowhide, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 
3-] ¢rauzs. To flogwithacow-hide, 

1855 CarLyte Misc. (1857) IV. 356 He got his skin well 
beaten—cow-hided, as we may say—by Charles XII., the 
rough Swede, clad mostly in leather. 1864 W. Wuitay 
Amer. Slav. 194 Cowhiding the half-naked back of a slave. 
3874 M. Cotiins Frances III. 84 Cowhided by a lady. 

Hence Cow’-hiding vidi. sd. : 

1832-4 De Quincey Cesars Wks. IX. 50 Dacia, that 
needed 2 cow-hiding'for insolence. 2889 Sat. Rev. 23 Mar. 

4/1 Tall talk, which would hardly procure an extra cow- 
iiding per diem for a Bowery editor. : 

Cow™-house. A house in which cows are 
sheltered or stabled ; a cowshed, byre, or shippon. 

ggo Patscr. 209/2 Cowe house, wackeric. 1688 R, 
HOiMe Avuroury ut. 243/2 In the Cow-House, a Booses is 
the space between Range and Cratch, 1760-72 tr. Juan § 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 235 I was obliged. to remain in a 
cow-house on that mountain. 1883 Daily News 3 Oct. 2/2 
A great variety of cowhouse fittings. es 

+ Cow-hu’by. .5c. Obs.. [Derivation of second 
element uncertain ; it is not known as an inde- 
pendent word.] App.=‘ calf’, used in endearment 
or ridicule’. "(The meaning cow-herd suggested by 
Jamieson does.not appear in the quots.) 


Bg 
c. 


” xyoo-20 Dungar ‘Ji secreit place’ 58 Quod scho, * Gra- 


mercye | my sweit cowhubye’.. -x313 Douctas Zzeis vitn 
Prol. 86:Knychtis ar kouhubis, and commonis plukyt 
crawis, x58 Br. Dury in’ Knox, Hist, Ref Wks. 1846 I. 
262: Fra France we thought to have gottin a Rooby.[Mon- 
sieir’de Ruby]; And yit is_he nothing but_a cowhuby. 
zx60g Montcomerme Fiyting 617 An clauering cohoobie 
that crackes ofthe pharie. -- 7 Ft 
Cowish (kawif); sd _[prob: an imitation of 
an “American Indian name.] -A plant with.an . 
edible root found in-the valley of the Columbia 


-River in-North America: ~ Y 


“1838 S, Parker Explor. Tour Rocky Mts, (2846) 223 The 


COWISE: 


cowish or biscuit root grows on dry land, is somewhat 
we than a walnut, tastes like a sweet potato. “| 
.Cowish (kawif), @ [f, Cow sd.1 + -181.] 

Ll. Like a cow ; of the nature of a cow. : 

1s7o Levins Afanip, -145/9 Cowish, vaccinius. | 1607 
Schol, Dise. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 60 Brentius saith, A circle 
representeth Christes. death as well as a Crosse .. Peter 
Viret sayd: A Cowe is as good a signe of it.. The cowish 
and circle-like-signe. 

+2. Cowardly. Ods. 

1579 W. A. Rem. Lawless Love, Vision of Raw Devise 
zo Amid the crewe of cowish carped knightes. 1605 Suaxs. 
Lear w. ii. 12 The Cowish terror of his spirit. 

Cow-itch ; see Cowace. 

+ Cowith. Ods.rare—1, [Anglicized spelling 
of Welsh cywydd.] A form of Welsh verse, con- 
sisting of couplets, with internal alliteration or 
assonance or both, ending in like syllables which 
would rime, except that one is stressed and the 
other stressless, It is the commonest form of 
bardic verse. 


1612 Drayton Poly-olb, iv, Notes 59 Some Makers.. 
Rehearse their high conceits in Cowiths. did. 67 Cowiths 
are couplets of equall tetrameters. 


Cowke, obs. form of Coxe. 
Cow'-keeper. A keeper of cows, a dairy- 
man. 


1680 Otway Caius Marius wv. i, Heav'n keep me a Cow- 
keeper still—I say. 1971 Smotcetr Humph. Cl. 11. 10 
June, Let. i, [He] had his head broke by a cow-keeper. 
1842 Loner. Sf. Stud. 1. ii, Now here's my master Victorian ; 
yesterday a cowkeeper, and to-dayagentleman. 1886 Mrs. 
Lyx Linton in Forts, Rev. Oct. sog A lady of rank is a 
cowkeeper and profits by her dairy-farm. 


So Cow'-keeping vi. sb., dairy-farming; Zf/.a., 
that keeps cows, that manages a dairy farm. 

1883 A. R. Watrace Land Nationalis, 121 The habits 
of thrift and forethought encouraged by at are | and 
dairying. 1825 Hone £very-day Bk. 1,870 This bull-field 
has since been. .occupied by a great cow-keeping landlord. 

Cowl (kaul, sd.1 Forms: 1 eugele, cugle, 
euhle, [cufle], 1-3 cule, kuuele, cuuel, 3-4 
couele, couel, kouel, 4 cole, 5~7 cowle, cool(e, 
6 coule, 7 kowle, 8 coul, 7- cowl. [The deri- 
vation and form-history present difficulties. OE. 
renders L. cucnlla by cugele, cugle, cuhle and cule, 
weak fem,; also czfle wk. f. ‘The former comes 
down in r2-13the. c#le, and the conle, cowle 
(coole) of later times; cz/fle may be the parent of 
Ruuele (which in Ancren R. would regularly stand 
for Auvele), coucle, kuuel,couel. OE, cugele is cog- 
nate with OHG, czcula, cugula, chugela (MHG. 
hugele, kugel, gugel, LG. kogel), a. eccl. Lat. cuculla 
monk's cowl, from cl. L. exe//us hood of a cloak. 
OE. cu/le appears to be cognate with MDu. covele, 
céuelle fem., in Kilian Zovel, mod. Du. kezvel 
‘cowl’, and to be connected with (perh. the origin 
of) Icel. £o2, Aufl str. masc. ‘cowl’. The history 
of cufle and its allied forms is obscure.] 


1. A garment with a hood (vestis caputiaia), 
worn by monks, varying in length in different ages 
and according to the usages of different orders, 
but ‘having the permanent characteristics of cover- 
ing the head and shoulders, and being without 
sleeves’ (Cath. Dict.). + Also, formerly, a cloak or 
frock worn by laymen or by women. 

The cl. Lat. cucud/us was the hood of a cloak, covering the 
head only, The cowls of the early Egyptian monks covered 
the heads,and barely reached the shoulders; by 800 the cowls 
ofmonks had become so Jong as to reach their heels, when St. 
Benedict restricted ‘their length to two cubits. In the xqth 
¢, the cowl and the frock were often confounded ; but it was 
declared at the Council of Vienne ‘we understand by the 
name’ of cxexl/a a Habit-long and full, but not’ having 
sleeves, and by that of /foccus a long habit which has long 
and wide'sleeves’. See Du Cange s.v. Cuculla, * 

S. fEbetwoun Rule St. Benet lv. (Schrier 89), Patte he 
habbe cugelan [fells ATS. culan, Tiberius Gloss culam, 
L, cucudlam) and syric; sy on wintra‘seo cuhle [J¥. cule, 
T. Ge. culam)of piccum hragle. /éid, 91 pat he'hacbbe twa 


cugelan {/¥, culan, 7. GZ cuflan, L. dvascucullas), Ibid. 93 | 


at is cuzele (7. G2. bet is cuflé}.” az100 0.4. Glosses in 

Wr.-Wiilcker 328 Cztezl/a, cugle. _¢ x20§ ‘Lay. E008 Seb 
den ane cule of ane blake ‘clade (¢ 1275 one blake couele]. 
crzto Winteney Rule St, Beuet \. (title), Sancte Benediht 
3ywd muncce cule and yesetted mantel tozeanes prere cule, 
and haligraft, forpan pe hit nis laja pat munecene habben 
cule; hodes hi majgon habban. a x225duer, R. 10 Unwise 
«pet wened pet order sitte ide kurtel operipekuuele. 22300 
ffavelok 766 He ne broucte bred and sowel, In his shirte or in 
his couel. /id. 2904 Cuuel [rimes with] sowel. ¢ 1318 Suore- 
HAM 110 Under couel¢ and cope The foule predelythe. 1388 
pee Vestib. Westin. Abbey in Archwol, Lil.214 Avestry gyr- 
dy totukk up hyscole. ¢x430 Lyne. AZin. Poems 110 (Miitz.) 
-Madame.. Undernethe your comly cowle to have mynintent. 
¢1440 Pramp. Parv.g7 Cowle, munkys abyte,cuculla, cucul- 
dus, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 330/4 He dyde of thabyte of a 
bisshop and dyd on a cool and stode amonge the monkes. 
1830 PatsGr. 2009/2 Coule for a monke, /roe. «1677 Bar- 
row Ser, Wks, 1716 IL. 17 It is not the .. badges of our 


Religion that_make a Christian; ‘more than a Cowle ‘doth | 


make a Monk. x682 S$. Porpace Wfedal Rev. 107 I know 
*you'l grant the Devil is no Fool, He, can disguise in Sur- 
plice, Cloak, or Cool.’ 2845 S."Austin Ravke's Hist. ae 
‘I.'427 Luther: travelled indeed:in a‘most lowly guise; the 


cowl he wore was borrowed, 2867 C.: Wacker Ritual : 


Reason Why 201 The cowl-is a loose vestment worn over 
the frockin the winter season and during’ the night office. 
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b. Taken as the.sign of monkhood, or monastic 
orders, and hence sometimes as= Monk. 

1653 Urquuart Kadelais 1. xi, The frock and cowle draw 
unto it self the opprobries, injuries and maledictions of the 
world. 1842 Tennyson Talking Oak xii, Bluff Harry 
broke into the spence And turn’d the cowls adrift. 1843 
Lytron Lasé Bur. 1. i. 28 He was meant for the cowl, but 
his mother..let him make choice of the flat-cap. 

2. Sometimes applied to the hood alone. 

1g80 HotyBanp 7/veas. Fr, Tong, Capuchon, a coule or 
hood. 1639 Horn & Rosornas Gate Lang. Unl. |x. § 638 
Monks hooded with cools. 1712 SreeLe Sfect. No. 497 ? 4 
Thered Cap and the Coul will fail under the same Contempt. 
x8z5 Moore Lalla &. (1824) 205 Each affrighted sentinel 
Pulls down his cowl upon his eyes. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fa- 
thers 1. v. 485 The cowl is the hood belonging to the monk’s 
every-day habit. 2858 Mrs. Ouirnant Laird of Norlaw 
Il. 6 [He] took off his cowl in token of respect. 

3. transf. and jig. 

1658 Row Lanp Afoufet's Theat. Ins. 981 The first .. hath 
as it were a grass cowle or hood which covers the head, 
neck, and almost half the body. x8s2-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
IV. 174/2 Each of the cowls [of the Clio] seems. .to be com- 

osed of two spherical parts. 1863 Kixcstey [Vater-bab, 
G 878) By the smoky town in its murky cowl. 

A covering, commonly shaped like a hood, 
placed on the top of a chimney or ventilating shaft 
to assist ventilation ; usually constructed so as to 
turn with the wind. b. A wire cage at the top of 
the funnel ofa locomotive, etc. See Cow 54.5, 

1812 Anz. Reg. 315 The invention of a cap or cowl to be 
placed on the top of chimneys, 1862 Atheneuim 30 Aug. 
263 Moveable cowl, intended to exclude rain and yet to 
allow the free passage of air. 1869 I. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene 129 Tubes with cowls turning towards the wind. 
1883 J. Y. Srratton Hops §& [/op-pickers 35 Vhe kilns have 
high conical roofs, each surmounted by a cowl with a vane. 
1891 Times 16 Oct. 8/5 The work of providing her [a ship] 
with efficient ventilating apparatus is being pushed forward 
. She will be furnished with the largest cowls afloat. 


5. Comb. as cowl-like adj.; tcowl-man, one 
who wears a cowl, a monk; cowl-musele, the 
cucullarts or trapezius muscle. 

rsgz Warner 4/0, Eng. vu. xxxvii, Our Cowleman’s fore- 
said Actor so prevailed. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary’s 
Phaner. §& Ferns 53 A small cowl-tike depression. 

Cowl, coul (kaul), 53.2 Forms: 3 cuvel-, 4 
pl. coufles, 5 couel(le, kouuele, kowuele, cow- 
uele, colle, 5-7 cowle, 7 coule, coole, kowle, 6- 
coul, 7- cowl, (cowel). [ME. *czvel(e (13th c. 
in cuvel-staff), covelle, app. a. OF. cuvele:—L. 
ciipella small vat or cask, dim. of cipa, F. cave 
tub, cask, vat. But cf. also Ger. £ztbel (glossed in 
MHG. czpa, tina), OG. *chacbil (cf. meelch-chu- 
6:4, milk-pail), with senses parallel to those of 
cowl, considered by Grimm and Kluge to be a native 
word. The uncertainty as to the origin of our word 
is increased by the ambiguity of the symbol oze, ow, 
in ME.] 

1. A tub or similar large vessel for water, etc. ; 
esp, applied to one with two ears which could be 


borne by two men on a cowl-staff. axch. or dial, 

exzgo [in Cow-staFF]. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 265 In 
lepes and in coufles [w77. ¢x400 kouueles, rst# c. cowles, 
couclle] so muche vyss [=fish] hii solde hym brynge, Pat 
ech man wondry ssal of so gret cacchynge. ¢x430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode m. tx. (1869) 171 A kowucele ther was bi nethe, 
that resceyuede alle the dropes. /dfd. Ixii. 173 Cowuele, 
¢1440 Promp. Parv.97 Cowle, vesselle, tina. a14go Vue. 
in Wr,-Wiilcker 616 7iua, a_covelle [sce coucl-tve in 2); 
¢ 3450-75 Pict. Vocab, ibid. 808 Hee cufa, a colle; hec tina 
idem est. 1502 Priv. Purse Exp, Eliz, of York (1830) 4 A 
cowle for Water xijd. 1587 Mascatt Govt. Cottle Gea) 71 
Prouide that they may haue water brought them in cowles. 
¢ 31642 Twyne in Wood Life (Oxf Hist. Soc.) 1, 62 Carried 
awaye. .inagreat cowle betwixt2men. 1649 Wusbaudman's 
Plea agst, Tithes 38 The Parson or Vicar is amongst the 
Mayds, with a Pale or Coul every.tenth day for tithe milk. 
3825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 12 The Cowl is a water-vessel 
borne by two persons on the cowl-staff, 1883 Jisheries Exhib, 
Catal, (ed. 4) x27 Cowel for carrying fish, 1888 Exwortny 
W, Somerset Word-bk., Cowl, a tub or barrel swung on a 
pole, or more commonly mounted as a wheel-barrow, used 
for carrying pigs'-wash or liquid manure. 


_ ‘tb. Applied toa liquid measure. Obs, [Cf Ger, 
Ritbel as.a measure, Grimm s.v. 2 4] _ 
1467 Ord. Wore. in Eng, Gilds 371 That the comyns 
haue the Cowle to mete ale wt. “/éid. 382 That comyns 
have vppe ayen, as hit hath ben, the Cowle to mete ale wt, 
te. A-cup. Os. [Cf med.L. czpella * vasis 
potorii species,’ Du Cange.] ; 
lexqs0 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 577/10, Cuga, 2 cupe .or a 
ota 1476 Will of Thurston (Somerset Ho.), A cup called 
a cowle, ain ; - 
2.'Comb. + cowl-tree, coveltre = CowL-sTAFr. 
¢ 1480 Voc-in Wr.-Wiilcker 602 Phalanga, a coveltre. -- 
* Cowl (kaul), vt [ff Cown s6.1.] |, py? 
1.‘ érans. To. put a monk’s cowl on ;, to make a 
monk off... © --. ws Be bac 4S) ST ‘ 
1536 Latimer-ond-Serm, bef. Conv. Wks. 1. 48 Swaged 
and cowled with a Franciscan’s. cowl. @166r Futter 
Worthies (1840) Il. 236 By such preposterous cowling ;of 
boys, and-veiling of girls, 1848 Kincsey Saint's Trag. 1. 
iii, Belike you'll cowlhims <--* 00 json 
2, To cover as with a, cowl or-hood;'to draw 
over like a'cowl.’ -. + ze 
> x8x0 Soutury, Kehasia i. 
‘and o’er, his face’ Cowl’ 
Brackmore Lorua D; hi 


the white. mourning vest, 1869 
The mountains, cowled with fog, 


ii, The Rajah -.smote his breast, 4 


COWL-STAFF, 


and seamed with storm. . 188: Parcrave Visions Eng, 216 

That stern Florentine apart Cowl'd himself dark in thought. 
+.Cowl, v.". Ods. [Cf Com 56.2] To.quarrel, 
1556 Fcc. Nottingham IV. 3111 We present the organe 

makar wyffe for cowllyng with hyre nebours [3 instances]. 

Cow~-la:dy.  [app.a transposition of the name 
Lapy-cow, which occurs earlier.] « eS 

L A common provincial name of the coleop- 
terous insects of the genus Coccinella; also called 
Lady-cow, and (more usually) Lady-bird.-- 

656A/usarun Deliciz (N.), A paire of buskins they did 
bring Of the cow-ladyes corall wing; Powder'd o're with 
spots ofjet. 1664 Power Ex. Philos. 1.30 The Cow-Lady, 
or spotted Scarabee. 1746 Brit, Afag. 97 Our common 
Cow-Lady or Lady-Bird, as usually called. 1877 Stamford 
Mercury 24 Aug., A bluish black beetle about the size of a 
cow-lady has made its appearance. - SE Aan 

2. A fly used by anglers; also an artificial fly of 
similar appearance. 

1676 CoTron Anpler 325 The next is a Cow-lady, a little 
fly. 1684 R. H. Sch, Recreat. 162 Flies proper for every 
Month.. For May..the Peacock-fly, the Cow-lady, the 
Cow-turd fly. 1709 G. Ssutn’ Laboratory I. 290 The 
cow-lady, a small fly: the wings of a red feather, or stripes 
ofa red hackle of a cock: the body of a peacock’s feather. 


Cowle (kaul). <Anglo-Jnd, [a. Arab. Js gaul 


word, promise, bargain, compact, which ‘has 
become technical in the Indian vernaculars, owing 
to the prevalence of Mohammedan Law’ (Yule).] 
A written engagement ; a lease or grant in writing ; 
a safe-conduct or amnesty. : 

1688 in Wheeler Afadras (1861) I. 176 (Y.) The President 
has by private correspondence procured a Cowle for renting 
the Town and customs of S. Thomé. 1799 Bairp in Owen 
Wellesley's Desf. 128, 1 requested Major Allen. .to proceed 
with a flag of truce to the palace, and offer Cowle to Tippoo 
Sultaun. .on his unconditional surrender. x803 WrLuINncToNn 
in Gurw, Desf. H. 98 On my arrival in the neighbourhood 
of the pettah I offered cowle to the inhabitants. oe 

b. Contb., as cowle-flag. - 

1799 Harris in Owen Iellesiey's Desp. 100 Cowle flags 
shall be distributed over the country, and _safe-guards sent 
to all the villages. 1799 WetunctoN in Gurw. Desf. I. 39 
Cowle flags were hoisted in different parts of the town. 

Cowled (kauld, poet. -éd), af. a. [f. Cown 
sbi and v. +-ED.] 

1, Furnished with or wearing a cowl. 

1s6x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1v. 87 The cowled Soph- 
isters. x59x SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. v. 58 The Mytred 
Bishop, and the Cowled Fryer. ¢1750 SHenstone Ruin'd 
Abbey 117 The cowl’d zealots. 1890 Hosmer 4.5. Mree- 
dout 93 Cowled and tonsured priests. 

b. transf- . 

1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxiv. 333 A little membrane 
on each side uniting to form a.cowled tube. 1840 E. E. 
Narier Scenes For. Lands I. vi. 234 The cowled monster 
[a cobra}. x8gx Turner Dom. Archit. 11. v. 234 To block 
up the cowled windows. ae 

2. Bot. Shaped like a cowl, cucullate. 

1828 in Wenster; and in mod. Dicts. 

Cowler, obs, erron. form of CooLtz. : 

Cowless (kau'lés), @. zonce-ca. - [f. Cow sd. 
+-LES3.] Destitute of cows. 

1890 Long. Mag. Mar. 514 It is grassless and cowless; 
its only milk is goat's. 

+ Cow'lish, a. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. Cown sd,1 
+ -18H.] Characteristic of a monk; monkish. 
(Cf. Cowt sd. 1 b.) : yet 

1536 Latiner and Ser, bef, Conv. Wks. I. 49 That cowlish 
deliverance. ,theyr papal spoliations. ae ye ‘ 

+Cow'list. Obs. nonce-wd. [fas prec'+ -18t.] 
One who wearsa cowl; amonk *  . 

1637 N. Wintine Hist, Albino §& Bell. Avijb, The Cowl- 
ists of this yonger age. ‘ mig. G 

Cowl-rake : see Counv., COLE-RAKE. 

Cowl - staff, coul-staff, Forms: a. 3 
cuuel-staf, 6-7 coule-, cowle, 6- coul-, cowl- 
staff. 8. 5-8 cole-, 6-7 coal-, coole-, 7 col-, 
coll-staff. y. 6-9 colt-staff.’ [f. cevel(e, Cow 
sb2 +Srarv,'in description of its primary use, that 
of carrying a ‘cowl’. Partly through, phonetic 
contraction, ‘and partly by ‘popular -etymology 3 
it came afterwards to be. associated with. cole, 
Coat, and Coit; but as a ‘current word: it is- still 
generally associated with Cown sd.2]) 

A stout stick used to carry a ‘cowl’, being thrust 
through the two handles of it; a pole or staff used 
to carry burdens, supported on the shoulders of two 
bearers; a‘stang’. It was formerly a familiar house- 
hold requisite, and a ready weapon. arch, and dial, 

{ To vide on & cowl-staf7, etc. : to be setastride a pole and 
carried in derision about the streets’; -a rough form of popu- 
lar punishment, inflicted ‘esp..on.a husband who allowed 
himself to be beaten or abused by his wife... See’ Branp 
Pop. Antiq, (1870) WI. Nuptial Usages§ 35-0 2. 
_ 1280 Gen. §&- 2x. 3710 Des xu Sider hem hauen bro3t . . 
‘An win-grape on an cuuel-staf, And tolden hem ‘d¢ lond is 
‘god.- 1483 CaxronGold. Leg. 62/2 One clustre of grapes 
‘as.moche -as ‘to men myght.bere bytwene them upon a 
colestaff. , 1330 in W. H. Turner Select, Ree. Oxford. 92 
[They] stroke.. Wells on the brest wt y* end of a grett cowle 
staff. 1580 Lupron Sivgifa 50 If a’woman beat -hir hus: 
‘bande, ‘the ‘man that dwelleth next unto hir shal ride ona 
cowlstaffe. )1592 Arden of Favershau vy. i, [We] hauc 
taken the Constable..And carried him about the fields on 
a coltstaffe,’ 1598. Saks, Aferry W. in. iii. 156 Go,’ take 
vp these cloathes here, quickly ;“Wher's the Cowle'staffe? 


-"COW-MILK. 


*g’x64x SUCKLING Goblins i. (ed. 2)'35 Mounting’ him upén 
a Cowle-staffe Which .. He apprehended to’ be Pegasus. 
¢'164g Howete Left.(1892) [1.568 There are many that wear 
horns,-and ride daily upon Coltstaves. 1698 Smoney Disc. 
Govt. 11:§ 24 (1704) 168 He resolv’d to follow the Crown, tho 
it were-upon:a Coalstaff. xz12 J. James tr.-Le Blond’s 

: Gardéning 182 Two Men will easily carry it upon a Colt- 

Staff, or Hand-Barrow. 1777 Hoore Comenius’ Vis, World 

(ed..12) 84 One can cafry as much by thrusting a_wheel- 
barrow, before him. .as two can carry on a cole-s' 1822 
Tatson Se. § A7é J, 30: When two-draymen. carry a barrel 

6n.a coulstaff, to which it is suspended by a chain. 
* 4b, as an appliance in bone-setting. Ods. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, vu. v. 488 Instruments 

roper for the Reduction of the luxated shoulder are Ladder, 

‘oulstaffe, Pulleys, Glossocomium, etc. 1683 Sr J. Bran- 
ston Autadiog. 297 A bone-setter. came. .and tryed it with 
a coole-staff, which,put my Son to extream torture, 

‘ + Cowme, obs. f. Coom-1, sense 3. 
ox44o Promp. Parv. 97 Cowme of corne, estaba. 
Cowmforte, -fory, obs. ff. Comrort, Com- 
FRIY, 
‘ Cownand, obs, f Covayanr. : 
+Cow-milk. Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 ott 
meoloc, 5-7 cowe-. [Cow sd.1] The milk of the 
cow}; now cow's milk, cows’ milk, 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II, 40 Genim gate geallan. smeng wid 
cu meoluc gif pu wille. ¢x4qg0 Zuo Cookery-bks. 110 Take 
floire and:cowe mylke, x528 Paynen Salerne's Regin. 
Eb, Goottis mylke. .is nat.,so full of curdes and_butter as 
kowe Eid and shepis mylke is. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42 
Ky mylk & 3oue mylk. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 51 Cow-milk, 
thus prepared, I judge to be better than Ass-milk. 
-Cownt-, obs. f Count-. ; 

‘Cowntewery : see CounTER 5).3 

‘Cownuole, obs. f. Convoy. 

_Cownye, obs. Se, f. Curve. 

'Co-worls (kowo-sk), v. [f. Co- 1 + Work 2] 
ttr. To work,together; to co-operate. 

“2613 Purcnas Pilgrimage vin. ii, (1614) 728 The .. proui- 
dence of God co-working in those workes of Nature and 
Industrie, 164g Pacitr Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 112 All things 
co-work for good, 1860 Pusey Mix. Proph. 524 Man co- 
working with God. : 

:Hence Co-wo'rking vbi. sb, and ppl. a. 

.@ 1668 J. Goopwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 5 ‘The man- 
ner of his [God's] co-working in men. @1684 LeicuTon 
Comm, + Pet, i. 2 (1827) Working and coworking grace. 

Co-worker. “te Co- 3b + Worker.) One 
pepe bi gai with another ; a co-operator. 
+4 1643 J. Snute Yudgem. §& Mercy (x645) 105 We are co- 
workers with God. @1653 Souer (psiend eb. iv. 8 God 
+» making men co-workers with himself. 2863 Hottanpn 
Lett. Foneses xxi. 308 Work of this character..establishes 
sympathy between the co-workers, 

Co-wo'rkman. rare. ff. Co- 3 b.] =prec. 
x619 Purcias Aficrocosmeus xiv. 635 Co-workmen with 
God. 1626 W. Sctater Zxp.2 Thess. (2629) 223. 

Co-worship :.see Co- gref. 1. 

Cowp, -e, var. Coup v.1, 3; obs. f, Coop, Cup. 
‘Cow-parrsley. [Cow sé.1 9.] A name of 
the umbelliferous plant Azthriscus (Charophyl- 
(um) sylvestris, wild, in Britain, also called Cow- 
weeD, Weld ‘Chervil or Cicely. (Of recent 
origin.) ~ 


be called in al anmidep bi ion or rough Persnepe, It, 


* Cow'-pe:n, sé: A pen‘or enclosure for cows.. ° 

1635 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons p, lxxii; 
To rx women 2 days a peece, weeding the oates in’ the 
cowpenns. 1688 J. Crayton in’ Phi2, Trans,’ XVII; 987 


As soon as'they were set forth of the Cow-nens, they would". 


fall a feeding. 1876 Bancrorr: Hist, U.S: VI. li. 384 Driven’ 
from time to time into cowpens, ote ath th fas 

.b.. Comb., Cowpen-bird (U.S.) =Cow-Brep 2 a. 

: 1826 J. Jennincs in.Hone Hvery-day Bk, U1: 1238 There 
is a_bird in the United States of America, called.‘ Cowpén' 
entheriza pecoris,-by Wilson.. 2887 C..C, Asnotr Waste: 
Laid Wand. ii, 55 The cowpen-bird, which is.never mated; 
and _for several months in. the year deposits fertile eggs in 
the nests of other hirds, ae SAP maNS: "Ey ote 
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oct le ara To pen cows upon (a piece of 
pround).° * ~~ 
e688 Jj. Ciavron Virginia iv. in Phil, Trans. XVII. 079 

A fresh piece of Ground .. will not bear Tobacco past two 
or three Years, unless Cow-pen’d; for they Manure their 
Ground by keeping their Cattle .. within Hurdles, which 
they remove when they have sufficiently dung'd one spot. 

owper, obs. f. CooreR; var, Couren, 

Cowperian (kzpieriin), @ Anat, [f. the 
name Cowper + -1an.] Cowpertan glands : a pair 
of glands situated beneath, and with ducts opening 
into, the urethra in male Mammalia ; discovered 
by the anatomist William Cowper (1666-1709). 
Also called CowZer’s glands. 

2938 Med. Ess. & Observ, (ed. 2) IV. 496 He proves the 
Gonorrhcea to affect..Cowper’s and Littré’s Glands. 1797 
M. Baitiie AZorb, Anat. (1807) 338, 1 do not recollect to 
have seen Cowper’s glands diseased. Rotceston & 
Jackson Axiu:. Life (ed. 2) 36 The glands representing the 
Cowperian glands of the male, and known in the female as 
the glands of Bartholini or Duverney. 

So Cowperi'tis [see -1T18], inflammation of 
Cowper’s glands. 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 77 Cowperitis seems to 
occur only in connection with urethral inflammation. 

Cow plant. A climbing plant of Ceylon, 
Gymunema lactiferum, N.O. Asclepiadacer, yield- 
ing a milky juice used for food. 

1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot, 213 The Cow Plant of 
Ceylon..yields a milk of which the Cingalese make use for 
food. 1849 Batrour Afanx. Bot. (1860) 473. 
etc. Nat. Hist. 419. 

Cowple, Cowpyll(e, obs. ff. CoupLe. 

Cowpon, obs. Sc. form of CuLron, 

Cow’-po:x. [Cow sé.!]_ Also 8-9 -pocks, 
with sing. -pock. A vaccine disease which ap- 
pears on the teats of cows in the form of vesicles 
(pocks) of a blue or somewhat livid colour. It 
was established by Dr. Edward Jenner in 1798 
that the communication of this to the human 
subject by vaccine inoculation (VacoInatron) gives 
immunity (whole or partial) from the attack of 
small-pox. 

A single pustule is called a Pocx; the plural gocks taken 
as ipl name of the disease (cf. measles), is conventionally 
spelt Jox. 

TRE. Committee Ho. Comin, ee) XIV. 178 (Witness 
stated) It was in the month of May 1780 that Dr. Jenner 
first informed him of the particular nature of the cow pox 
as a sure preventive of small Pox] 2798 E. Jenner (¢2#/e), 
An Enquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variolee Vac- 
cinae; a Disease discovered in some of the Western Counties 
of England, particularly Gloucestershire, and known by the 
name of the Cow-pox. /éid. 45 The Cow-pox protects the 
human constitution from the infection of the small pox. 
1800 Afed. ¥rnl. III, 176 Traditionally, this fact been 
established time immemorial, with regard to the casual 
Cow+Pock, 2806 R. Hrut (##/e), Cow-Pock Inoculation 
Vindicated. x8sx Ord. & Regul. R. Engineers § 27. 125 
Womenand Children who have not had the Small or Cow- 


Pox will not be allowed..in Barracks. 1866 A. Fur Princ. 


1854 ADAMs, 


led Kine-pox. 

1803 E. S. Bowne in Scribner's Mag. I. 171/1, I had had 
the Kine Pox, 2868 Lossinc Hudsox 215 Almost every 
soldier was inoculated with the kine-pox. 

+ Cow'-pox, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vaxs. To 
vaccinate. Hence + Cow-poxing, vaccination. 

x8x8 [uscr. on $. Birch's Monumt.(St. Margaret Patiens, 
Eastcheap), The practice of cow-poxing, which first became 

eral in his day..he uniformly, and till Death, persever- 
ingly opposed. x829 Cossetr Adv. to Fathers § 263 In 
hundreds of instances persons cow-poxed by Jenner him- 
self have taken the real small-pox afterwards. 

Cow’-quakes. dial. _ Also cow-quakers. 

1; A popular name of Quaking-grass, Brize media, 

1s97_ Gerarve Herbal 1. 87 Phalaris pratensis is called 
also Gramen tremulun ..about Nantwich, Quakers and 
Shakers; in some places Cow-quakes, 1690 Ray Syzopsis 
(Britten & Holl.), Gramen tremulum cow-guakes dictum 
producit. 27x J. Petiver in Pil. Trans. XXVIII. 380 
Great Spanish Cowquakes,, a1722 Liste Husb, (1752) 280 
The cow-quake grass, or gramen tremulum..is no indica- 
tion of poor land. 1977 J. Licutroor Flora: Scot. I, # 
Cow-guakes, Quaking Chie, 1879 in Shropshire Word-bk, 

2.-According to Halliwell and Wright, a name 


“in the East of England of Common Spurry. 


Cowre, var. of Cover v.2 Ods.; obs. f. COWER.. 
‘Cowrie, cowry (kaus'ri). Forms: 7 (kauret), 
cowrey, cori; 8 cowree, cauri(e,'7-9 courie,” 9 
couri,.-y; cowri, -y, 7- cowrie, cowry. ve 
Hindi and Urdtt Aaurt (Randi):—Skr. kaparda, 
hapavdthay 3. ce eae 

Z. The porcelain-like stiell_ of-a small: gastro- 
pod, Cytrea moneta, found abundanily ‘in: the 
Indian Ocean, aid’tsed as money in some parts Of 
Africa‘ and-Soutlern' Asia; also the-animal itself: 
b.. gent. Any gastropod, (or its shell) of the “genus 
Cyprea or family Cypretde, characterized by their, 
oval shape, undeveloped spire, and narrow aper- 
ture: as long as‘the shell’; eg. Cyprxa Europea, 
the common cowrie of the British coast. .- 


1662 J; Davies tr; Mandelsio's E. Ind. 2° G66) 68-They - 


s, which they 


[of Guzuratta] also make use of. .certain Shel 


-T xg6 


. COWSLIP. ~ 


call Kaurets, 1678 J. Pris Tavernier’s Trav. Fad. 
ii, 22 Their other small Money are the little Shells 
which ey call Cori. 1698 Paid, Yvans, XX. 273 The 
small Shells, called Cowries, which pass for Moneyin Ben- 
gale and other places. 3727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. 
Ind, 1. xxviii, 347 Their Trade is chiefly from a small 
Shell-fish called Courie. ¢18x3 Mrs, SHERWoop Ayah & 
Lady i. 9 She wanted a few cowries to buy khauna, 1857 
Woop Comizon O67. Sea-shore ii. 22 The little shell .. is 
one of the cowries. 1884 Miss Nortu Lett. fron: Sey- 
chelles in Pall Mail G. 21 Jan. (Y.), A lovely cowrie two 
inches long, like mottled tortoise-shell. 

2. atirtd., as in cowrte-shell, 

1817 Coteprooxe A leedva 1 Twice ten cowry shells are a 
céciht. 1875 Jevons Money (3878) 24 Cowry shells .. have 
long been used in the East Indies as small money. 

owrie pine: see Kauri. 

Cowrse, obs. f. Coarsg, COURSE. 

Cowrtchis, obs. pl. of Curcn. 

Cowrte, -youre, obs, ff. Court, CourTIER. 

Cowrteby; var. of Courtery Oés., short coat. 

Cowschote, -scot, -shot, obs. ff. Cusuar. 

+Cow--shard. Oés. Also 6 -sherd, -shed, 
6-7-sheard. [f. Cow sd.1+ SuHaxp, var. of SHaRn.] 
Cow-dung ; a cow-turd. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.)19 The Scarabe flies ouer 
many a sweete flower, and lightes in a cowshard. 1592 
Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 49 The beetle that .. at 
night takes up his lodging in a cowsherd. x599 CHarman 
Hum, Dayes Mirth Wks. (1873) 1. 96(D.) Blind as a beetle 
. that in cowsheds fall. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 775 Turf 
and Peat and Cow-sheards are cheap Fewels. 

+ Cow'-sharn,. Oés. exc. dial, Also 7 -shern, 
7-9 -shorn, 9 -scairn, -shairn. [f. Cow sd.! +- 
Suarn :—OE. scearn dung.} Cow-dung. 

1622 W. Burton Descr. Leic. (1777) 2 in Leicester Gloss., 
The want of wood and fuel for fire, for which the inhabitants 
are constrained ..to make use of .. straw, cow-shern, and 
such like. @1697 Aubrey IVi/ts Royal Soc. MS. 168 
(Halliw.) Hartflies..bred out of the dung of the deer, as 
beetles are out of cowshorne. 1808 R. ANDERSON Cusberld. 
Bail, (1819) 63 Ann, git cow-scairn .. Nowt meks a pultess 
better. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cow-shorn or Cow-sharn, the 
leavings of the cow. Wilbraham’s Gloss. 1820-6. 

Cow’-skin. . 

l. The skin of a cow (when stripped off); the 
same dressed as a mat, a covering for trunks, or the 
like. Also attrib. 

3848 Tuackeray Van, Fair i, With a very small and 
weather-beaten old cow's-skin trunk, 

2. Leather made of the skin of the cow or ox. 

8. A whip of raw hide ; = Cow-HIDE 3. 

1822 Copnett Kur. Rides (1885) I, 87 He belaboured him 
with the ‘cowskin’. 1864 W. Wintpy Amer. Slav. 187 
The man who wields the blood-clotted cow-skin. 

Hence Cow-skin v., to flog with a cow-skin. 

a 31849 Por W. ae mpm. thi 1864 ETI. 239 Napoleon 
Buonaparte Jones .. is cowskinned with perfect regularity 
five times a2 month. 

Cowslip (kawslip). Forms: 1 ctislyppe, 
ctisloppe, 4-6 couslop(pe, 5 cowslope, -slowpe, 
-slyppe, cowe-, couslyppe, cowyslepe, (cow- 
slek), 5-6 cowslop(pe, 6 couslip, couslape, 
6-7 cowslippe, 6- cowslip. [OE. cz-slyppe, app. 
f, ct cow + slyppe viscous or slimy substance, i. e, 
“cow-slobber’ or ‘cow-dung’ (cl. G. duh-scheisse 
as a plant-name in Grimm); the variant form in 
-sloppe, -slop may be compared with ME. sveppe, 
sloppy or wet place, and s/ops : see Suop sd. and v.] 

1. The common name of Primula veris, a well- 
known wild plant in pastures and grassy banks, 
blossoming in spring, with drooping umbels of 
fragrant yellow flowers, Also called Faigle. 

¢1000 Saxon Lecchd, 11, 326 Wyrc gode wensealfe ; nim 
wudu merce .. cu slyppan..zecnuca ealle. ¢1000 AU/ric's 

Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 135/26 Brittannica, cusloppe. 21387 
Sinon. Barthol,(Anecd, Oxon.)23 Herba paratisis, couslop. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowslope, herbe [Pynson, cowslek, 
or cowslop), Aeréa i; herba paralisis, ligustra. ¢%480 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 586/44 Glustrum, cowslyppe. _ 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 14x Daffadowndillies, And cou. 
slips, and kingeups. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 36 
There growes.. The cowsloppe, the primrose, and the violet. 
1610 SHaxs, 777. V. i. 89 Ina Cowslips bell, I lie, 166 
Perrys Diary 26 April, Beyond into the fields, gatherin; 
cowslipps. 1740 SoMEavitte Hobbinol 1. rox The tufted 
Cowslips breathe their faint Perfumes. 2860 Gossz ow, 
Nat. Hist, 6 Tall and luxuriant cowslips. 

pb. In U.S. commonly applied to the Marsh 
Marigold. 1856 A, Gray Manual Bot, U.S: 22. 

‘2; Applied ‘with ' qualifying‘ words ‘to various 
plants’ resembling the common cowslip. a 
American Cowslip; Dodscatheon Meadia (N..0. 
Frinulacex), with wmbels-of large rose-purple or 
white flowérs, found in woods in'N. America. °,b. 
French or Mountain C., the Auricula (Prinila 
Auricula. .c. C. of Jerusalem, Jerusalem C., 
the Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis (N:O, Bora~ 


ginacez); also called C."of Bedlam, Bédlam.C., 


Buenoss-C.” d=: Our Lady's 'Cowslip,. the 


‘Yellow.. Star-of-Bethlehem (Gagea futea, ‘N_O. 


Liliace’).. . 0. Virginian.C., Mertensia or-Pulno> 
naria virginica (Treas. Bot). 7 se ee 
: 3 Coorer Thesaurus, Bulbus sriucstois, our, ladies 


couslapes.. 2578 Lyre Dedoens 125 We. call it in ‘English 


COWSLIP’D. 


Sage of: Jerusalem and Cowslip of Jerusalem. c16zo T. 
Roarnson AZ. Magd. 324 With Couslips of Hierusalem so 
nice, Sweet Eglantine, and cloues of Paradise. x629 
Parkinson Paradisi in Sole (1656) 240 They [Primula 
Auricula] are ‘called by divers women French cowslips. 
1676 Bear in Phil. Trans, XI. 587 Cowslips.of. Jerusalem, 
peculiar to mitigate Hectical fevers, 1866 Treas. Bot. 42x 
‘The well-known American Cowslip, Dodecatheou Meadia, 
grows in woods in the warmer parts of North America. Jéid. 
940 ‘The Pulweonaria formerly held a place..under the 
country name of Jerusalem Cowslip. 1879 Prior Plant-z., 
Cowslip, French- or Mountain-, Primdula Auricula. 

8. attrib. and Comb, as cowslip-bell, -bud, -cheek, 
-garland, -spangled adj.; cowslip-ball, a ball of 
cowslip-blossoms, often made by children ; cow- 
slip-neep, -pip, 2 cowslip-blossom (dzal.) ; cow- 
slip tea, a drink made by infusion of the flowers 
of the cowslip; also formerly a name for a variety 
of green tea (quot. 1796); +cowslip-water, a 
decoction made from cowslips, used medicinally ; 
cowslip wine, wine made from cowslip-blossoms. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Vidlage Ser, 1.(1863) 28 We will make 
a *“cowslip-ball. x82r Crare Vil. Minstr. I. 82 *Cowslip 
buds, so early peeping. 1590 Suaxs. Mids. N. v. i. 339 
These Lilly Lips, this cherry nose, These yellow *Cowslip 
cheekes. 1794 Soutney Wat Tyler 1, Your friend.. 
Wreathed me this *cowslip garland for my head. 1821 
Crane 720i. AMinsty. U1, 29 Folks tell me that the May’s in 
flower, That “ soweluncespe are fitto pull. 2835 — Aural 
Muse 36 In the cows ip-pi s.. Five spots appear. 1840 
Mrs. Norton Dream 238 Pleasant walks through *cowslip- 
spangled meads. 1796 Hull Advertiser 30 Jan. 1/2 Super- 
fine *Cowslip Tea, 14s. per Ib, 2859 Mrs. Gatry Aunt 

Fudy's Tales 49 Aunt Judy had got beyond the age when 

cowslip tea was looked upon as one of the treats of life. 

z6r2 J. WensTer White Divel Lb, *Couslep-water is good 
for the memorie. 1769 Mrs. RarraLD Lug. Housekpr. 

(2778) 325 To make *Cowslip Wine. 1860 Gro, Euior 

Mill on Fi. 1. vi, Ways of .. making the cowslip wine. 

Cowslip’d, cowslipt (kawslipt), ¢.  [f. 
prec. +--ED 1.] Covered or adorned with cowslips. 

1794 Sourney Wat Tyler 1, The western gale Sweeps 
along the cowslip’d dale, 1821 Keats Lamia 1. 6 Cow- 
sliped lawns. 

Cowssing, obs. f. CusHion. 

Cowt, dial. f£ Coxr. 

+ Gow-tail. Oss, The bushy tail of the Tibetan 
Yak used as a whisk; = CHowRyY. 

1671 tr. Bernicr’s Voy, 84 (¥.) These Elephants have then 
also..certain Cow-tails, .hanging at their Ears like great 
Mustachoes. 1774 W. Hastines in Markham Tibet (1876) 8 
Cattle which bear what are called cowtails. 1827 [see 
Cuowry]. 1840 H. H. Witson Vishitu-purdsa (1868) IV. 
296 Yasoda. .waved over him a cow-tail brush. 

Cowter, var. CouTERE, armour for the elbow. 

Cowthe, obs. f. could (see Can .1), Coute. —. 

Cowther, var. of QuITHER v. Obs., to tremble, 
to be ‘all of a shake’. . 

1399 Nasne Lenten Stuffe in Harl. Misc, V1, 180 (D.) 
zlautas in his Rudens bringeth in fishermen cowthring and 
quaking. | 

Cow'-thistle. Herb. [See Cow sbl 9] A 
name applied by early herbalists to a common 
species of thistle, Cardeus Janceolatus or C. palus- 
tris. 

Later writers sometimes use the word as a synonym of 
Sow-thistle, and esp. of Sonchus alpinus (Mulgedium) the 
Blue Alpine Sow-thistle. 

1865-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Scolymos..Some take it to be 
Cowthistle. 15/8 Lyte Dodoens wv. |xxi. 535 Cooper 
calleth this [Wild Thistle] Wild Artichoke and Cowthistel. 
160g Breton / pray you Wks, (1879) 6 (D.) Like a mare that 
were knapping on a cow-thistle. 1832 Veg. Sudst, ood 19% 
The Cow-Thistle (Souchus alpinus) .. grows spontancously 
in Northumberland ,. ‘The stem, which is milky, is peeled 
and eaten raw by the Laplanders, 

Cow’-tree. [transl. Pg. palo de vaca,] 

1. A ‘South’ American tree, Brosimin: Galacto- 
dendror (called by Humboldt G. zéile), N.O. Arto- 

_ carpacex, abounding in a juice closely resembling 
the milk of the cow both in appearance and 
quality, which is obtained by incision into the 
trunk, and is an-important article of food. 

+3830 Linptey Wat, Syst. Bot.'95 The famous Cow Tree 

. of South America, which yields a copious supply of a rich 

and wholesome milk. 1866 7veas. Bot. x7x The Cow-tree 

‘ giegs a milkofas good quality as that from the cow, 

. Subsequently applied to other trees yielding a 
milky juice; eg. the Cow-tree of Para, A@¢nttsops 
clata, 'N. O, Sapotacex ; of British Guiana, Zades~ 
aemontana utiles. ; 


, 3863 Bates Nat, Antazor ii, (2864) 38 The Massaranduba, 


or Cow-tree .. producing from its bark a copious supply of 
milk as pleasant to drink as that of the cow. oe eat 
Cow'-turd. Now vulgar or dial. A clot of 
cow: dang (0-8 in a pasture). ee a 
" ¢3488 Digdy Myst. 1. xox Butt in a cow tord’ dyd ye 
siyde. 1847 Boorpe Brev. Health exciv. 68 Use local 
playsters,and among al otlier thynges a hote cowe toorde is 
nat the worste. 1885 Lioyp 7veas. Health Nj, Take a 
drye coutord, 3690 W. Warker /diomat. Anglo-Lat. 172. 
_ transf, 1637 Bastwick Litany n, 21-The Prelates. .put 
¥p their fingers to their Foure-Square Cowturds, and’ giue 
- hima nod with the head. - ” ae -? es 
_ 2. Comb, cow-turd-bob, the larva of a beetie 
found in cow-dung; used by anglers as a bait; so 
cow-turd-fly, the oa bats 
168: Cuetuam Aeler’s Vade-nt: iv. § 10 (2689) 39. ~ 268. 
R H- Sch, Recreate 162 ‘Flies’ proper Meare Si ate 


onth.; - 


1116 


For May..the Peacock-fly, the Cow-lady, the Cow-turd fly, 
1998 Sporting Mag. X1. 246 Cow-turd bob, or Clap-bait, 
found under a cow-turd. 

Cownele, obs. £, Cown 50.2 ; 

Cowurs, Cowurt, obs. ff. CoursE, Court. 

Cow'-weed. Herb. [See Cow sb.1 9.} Wild 
Chervil or Cow-parsley (Asthrisczs sylvestris). 

1744. Watson in Phil. Traus. XLII. 2x They first 
gatherd me the Creataria undearis of John Bauhin, or Cow- 
weed. 1762 Jdid, LII. 90 The Cicutaria vulgaris of the 
botanists..in some parts of England is called cow-weed, 
in others wild cicely. 1777 J. Licurroor Flora Scot. (1792) 
I. 167 Charophyllum sylvestrey, Wild cicely or cow-weed. 

Cow'-wheat. Aerb. [From the prevalence 
of the species Melampyrum arvense in wheat fields, 
where its black seeds are.apt to be mixed with 
the grain : hence Gr. peAdprtpoy ‘ black wheat’ ; 
the Eng. name answers to med.L. fritzcem vace 
cinum or bovinunt, Fr. b1é de vache, Ger. kuhweizen, 
in 16th c. Aeweyssenr (Dodoens), Du. hoeweyte 
(Kilian) : cf. Cow sd. 9.] 

L.A plant, Melampyrum arvense, N.O. Scro- 
phulariacex, which grows in corn-fields in the I, 
and S, of England, and in the Isle of Wight. 
Sometimes distinguished from other species as 
Purple Cow-wheat, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11, xiv. 163 Horse floure, or Cowe 
wheate,.hath a straight stemme. xg97 Gerarpe Herbal 
1. Ixviti. 91 The seed of cow wheat raiseth up fumes. 

2. Extended as a book-name to the other species 
of Melampyrum, as Crested Cow-wheat (AZ. crista- 
tum), Meadow Cow-wheat (AZ. pratense), Wood 
Cow-wheat (JZ, sylvaticim). 

1s97_Gerarve Herbal 1. Ixix. gt Red leafed wild Cow 
wheat. 2756 Sin J. Hite Herbal 123 Cow-wheat, Aelam- 
pyrum, ‘The flower consists of a single petal, and ap- 
proaches to the labiated shape. 1854S. ‘Tuomson Wild Fd, 
int. (ed. 4) 223 We can scarce miss the yellow corollas of the 
Melampyrum pratense, or common cow-wheat. R 

8. Locally applied to the Yellow Rattle, RAz#- 
anthus Crista-galli. 

So in S, W. Cumberland (Britten and Holland). 

Cowyne, obs. Sc. form of Corry. 

¢ 1378 Se. Leg. Saints, Mathias 49, Of spechis a cowyne pa 
mad til hyme met. we 

Cox (kpks), 5b. collog. Abbreviation of Cox- 
SWAIN, 

Mod. The cox of the Trinity boat. 

Cox, v. collog. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To act 
as cox or coxswain to (a' boat) ; also zai7. 

Mod, The man who coxed his college boat. 

Cox, var. of cock's: see Cook sb.8 

1667 Drypen Sir M. Mar-all m.i, By Coxbones. 

Cox, var. of Cokes Obs., fool, and of Coxe. 

| Coxa (kpksi). PZ coxe. [L.; =hip.] 

1. Anat. The hip, haunch, or hip-joint; ‘also 
applied to the ischium and to the coceyx? (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

1706 Puirurs (ed. Kersey), Coxa, the Hip, or Haunch, the 
Joynt of the Hip, the Huckle-bone, x754-64 Seti 
Midwif, 1. Introd, 34 The legs must be amputated at the 


Coxa. 

2. Zool. The joint by which the leg is articulated 
to the body in insects, arachnida, and crustacea. 

2826 Kinny & Sp. Entomol, (1828) IV. 185 One of the 
rotators of the anterior coxa, 1834 M¢Murtrie Cuvicr’s 
Anim, Kingd, 288 The first articulation, which attaches the 
foot to the body. .is called the coxa, or hip. 1877 Huxcey 
Anat. Inv, Anim. vii. 405 The first, sternum is,.largely 
hidden by the coxze of the metathoracic limbs, we 

Coxal (kpksil),a. [f prec.+-au.} Pertaining 
to the coxa: a, pertaining to the hip or hip- 
joint; b. pertaining to the coxa of insects, etc. 

1853 Lucycl. Brit. UN. 12/1 Ossa innominata, coxal or 
haunch-bones. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Jnv. Antun vi. 332 
‘The coxal joint of the antenna, 1878 BARTLEY tr. Lopinara's 
Anthrop.i.36 The iliac, or coxal bone, —_ 

Coxa'gra Pathol. [Gr. dypa catching, trap, after 
podagra trap for the feet, fig. gout],.pain in the 
hip. Coxa‘lgia [Gr. -aAyla pain], Coxalgy [T. 
coxalgie}], pain in the-hip-joint.; disease of the hip- 
joint. Coxmigic [ef. I’. coxalgigue] ¢., pertaining 
to or affected with coxalgia. Coxarthri‘tis [Ar- 
RHRITIS], gout in the hip; coxitis. ; . 

1859 Top Cycl. Anat, V. 208/1 Caries and necrosis of the 
pelvic bones. .chiefly occur as the consequences of coxalgia. 
1890 Daily News 28 Nov, 6/6 A child affected with painless 
coxalgia, bid. 25 Nov. 6/1 Coxalgic patients .. unable 
to walk even upon crutches. 2851-60 Mayne Exp, Lex. 
237/r Pain in the hip-joint;"hipjoint disease .. coxalgy. 

“+ Gorxhody. (ef. Cock sd.8] (See quot:) 
“1653 Unquuart Radciais u. xvii, That the Pages of the 
Palace might play nyse it [the pavement] with their dice 
orat the game ofcoxbody. °°, ok he, 
.Coxcomb (kg'kskoum). _[=Cooxsconb.] 
“1, A cap worn by a, professional. fool, like a 
cock’s comb in.shape and colour ;.=Cooxscous 
2. Obs, a ae Cn eee 
. 1873 Tusser Hush, (x87 He ,; shall strive for a cox- 
oe and thriue phe bel 596 Suaxs. Zant, Sheu, i: 
226 What is your Crest, a Coxcombe? : 1605 — Zeav't. iv. 
116 Fool, If thou follow him, thou must needs weare my 
Coxcombe. eee ain aes ee 
.* 2.-A- ludicrous appellation for the head; = 
Cooxscons 3. Ods. : - ce hey Ig 


COXCOMBICAL. 


2399 -Suaks, Hen. V, v. i, 57 The skinne is good-for your 
broken Coxcombe. - x60r — Twel. N. v. 1.193 If a bloody 
coxcombe be a hurt, you haue hurt me, 1624°Forp Sziz's 


Darling w._i, The knight broke his coxcomb. 1694 


- SouTHERNE Fatal Marr.1.i, To score him over the Cox- 


comb. 2704 W.S. Perry Hist. Coll, Aimer. Col, Ch. -1. 
181 Where each one drank a lusty dose His Stupid Cox- 
combe to dispose To form the accusation. 1866 Kixcstey 
Herew, Il, xiv. 242, Who may have seen them come in.. 
with bleeding coxcombs. : mw 
3. A fool, simpleton (ods.); now, a foolish, con- 
ceited, showy person, vain of his accomplishments, 
appearance, or dress; a fop; ‘a superficial: pre- 
tender to knowledge or accomplishments’ (J.). 
1573 Tusser Husb, (1878) 147 His looke like a coxcombe, 
vp puffed with pride. 1577 B. Goose Hereshach's Hus. 1.- 
(1586) 2 It were the part of a madman or a coxcome to 
runne headlong without any profite into danger. rg99 
Suaxs, Hen. V, w.i. 79. 1604 — Ozh. v, ii. 234 Oh murd’rous 
Coxcombe, what should such a Foole Do with so gooda 
wife? 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 236 A vain coxcomb 
he is, though he sings and composes so well. ax2674 ° 
Crarenpon Ast. Reb. xvi. (1843) 867/2 Oliver. .was a brave 
fellow..but that Richard, that coxcomb..was surely the 
basest fellow alive. x7x2 Arnutunor ¥, Bul! m1, vi, I told 
him, ‘He was a coxcomb, always pretending to be wiser 
than his companions!’ 1765 Gotpss. Double Transforn. 
54 Fond to be seen she kept a bevy Of powdered coxcombs 
ather levy. 1803 Macurnrosu Def Peltier Wks. 1846 IIT. 
259 Those shallow, atheistical coxcombs whom his satire was 
intended to scourge. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Char. 
Wks, (Bohn) II. 58 The young-coxcombs of the Life Guards, 
+b. Applied toa woman. Obs. : 


_ 1634 Massixcer Very Woman mu. ti, Cuculo. You tried 


my wife. Alas! you thought she was foolish.. you have - 
not found it. Pedvo. 1 have founda pair of coxcombs. 1952 
Fiecpine Amelia vu. iv, [Mrs. Bennet speaking) Latin.. 
said [my aunt} had made me a downright coxcomb, 

. As a name of various plants;, = Cooxs- 
COMB 5. . * : 

7578 {see Cockscomz 5a]. 1678 Pinups, Coxcoud, a sort 
of Herb, otherwise called Yellow Rattle. 1756 Sir }. Hin 
Herbal x19 Coxcomb, Pedicularis, The flower consists of 
a single petal, and approaches to the labiated kind. 

+.5..7 4 kind of lace with an edging like a cock’s 
comb, Obs. 

1693 Lond. Gas. No. 2862/4 A Point Nightrail 3 quarters 
deep, middle-siz’d flowers and Coxcomb Joops. .1760 C. 
Jounston Chrysad xi. (D.), To trim his light grey frock with 
a silver edging of coxcomb. : : “ 

6. attrib, and Comb. a, simple attrib. 

1782 J. Warton Ess. Poge I. xii. 309 The conceit of 
coxcomb-pyes and coxcombs, sink it below the original. 
3994 Matas Purs, Lit. (1798) 327, Tir'd and jaded with 
the coxcomb strains. 2838-9 Hartam est, Dit, vi. ut. 
§ 67. III, 326 The easy dupes of coxcomb,manners from the 
court, 138 Croucti Amours de Voyage 1. 144 In cox- 
comb exultation, Here in the garden I walk, ih we 

b. Comb., as coxcomb-henting 5 coxcomb-proof 
adj.; }{}coxcomb-bird, a parrot. * 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. ut. i, One would imagine you 
were gone a coxcomb-hunting by this time. 1763 Row: 
Ulyss. Prol. 1. 18 She was coxcomb proof. 1732 Pore £%. 
Cothant 5 The coxcomb Bird, so talkative and grave. 

Hence various nonce-wds. Coxcombalities, £/. 
things coxcombical, Co‘xcombess, a female cox- 
comb, Co*xcompbhood, the condition or status of 
a coxcomb, Coxcomby @., belonging to or 
characteristic of a coxcomb, : : 

183r Mrs. Trotrore Dom, Aan. Amer. xxx. (1839) 281 
Nick nacks, bronzes, busts, cameos, and alabaster vases. . 
in short,.all the coxcomalities of the drawing-room. 1827 
Lams Zeé, fo Barton 4 Dec., Would to the fifth heaven, . 
no coxcombess had invented Albums! 1845 Blackw. Afag.. . 
LVITII. 243 In the potent prime of coxcombhood, 1885 Zid. 
641/2 A costume condemned as coxcomby, : a 

Coxcombic (kekskdwmik, -kpmik), “a: [f 
prec. + -10.] =next. a 


1784 Morning Post, Its greatest beautics have ‘been - ' 


‘selected and condemned with all the ‘assurance of cox- , 


combic pertness. 1830 Fraser's Afag. 1. 568 The coxcombic - 
strut, the ignorant pretence and shallow senselessness, . 
of some..writers. A ; ae 

Coxco'mbical,@. Also coxcomical., . [f..as 
prec. + -AL.] RP Oe ata so 24, 
-L.: Of the nature of or resembling a coxcomb ; 
foolishly conceited; foppish. 

1716 Rowe Biter u. iySuch a..whimsical coxcomical.. . 
kind of a Husband.--1749 Mrs,-Detany Life § Corr. (1861) © 
IL. 524 She isa little coxcombical, and affects to be learned.-. 
1820 E-xantiner No. 633. 345/1 Some coxcombical bookseller 
..introduced the fashion. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho, xviit, « 
He is... the most coxcomical and utterly brainless aés | 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic “of a, cox-. 
comb, ; - ae cas 
“x990 Man. D’Arntay Early Diary, He..assumed a cox- 
combical ‘assurance and indolence joined. . x820 .Scotr 
Monast. xiv, That singularly coxcomical’ work,- called 
Enphues and his Eugland, Kineranxe other viii. 
(2878) 123 A curiously coxcombical lisp, 186x-T. A. Trot- 
Lore*La ‘Beata J. iv. 76 The-tirade..was only one part 
¢oxcombical ‘to three parts satirical. NR ee 

Hence Coxcombioa'lity, coxcombical. quality or ° 
act: Coxco'mbically adv, in a coxcombical 
manner, likea coxcomb. :. - Oa gh a 

1766 Westey Wes, (1872) XII.‘308 ‘Cure him of his cox- 
comicality; and he may do good, .x834 H. C, Ropinson, 
Diary III. 53 Not the least of his coxcombicalities. «1763 
Byrom. Remarks. (Ri); This :coxcombically ‘mingling Of 
rhymes, unrhyming, -interjingling. 1835 Blackw, Afag. 
XXXVI. 434 Your creatures‘who prate coxcombically of: 
belonging to hs i . or : 


| Juste milict, oa 
_ oe de 


COXCOMBELY. 


+Coxcombing, wii. sb. nonce-wd. The 
making a coxcomb or fool (of). Cf fooling. 

1664. Led, in Rep, Comme. Hist. MSS. VII. 484 SirR. Tee 
if all be true, made a very coxcoming of Prynne, ©, 

Coxcombity. rare. [See -ity.] = Coxcompry 
2,2b 

€1680 Aubrey Left, Hin. Persons (181g) I. 537 Our 
present writers reflect so much upon particular persons, and 
coxcombeities;. that 20° yeares hence they will not be under- 
stood. 3884 Knicur Once upon a Time Ul, 140 Inferior 
masters paint coxcombities that had no relation to universal 

modes of thought or action. . 

+Coxcombly, 2. Obs. Also 7 cockscombly. 
[f. Coxcoms + -n¥ 1,] .Resembling, or of the nature 
of, a coxéomb} ‘characteristic of a coxcombor fop. 

xggs Lurron. Tous. Notable Th, (1675) 276 You_cox- 
combly knave, said he, it isa Mill. x6zz Beam & Fe. 
Maid's Trag. 1. ii, My looks terrify them, you. coxcombly 
ass, you! 1662-3 Psrys Diary 8 Mar., The fellow would 
not be known, which my Lord imputed to his coxcombly 
humour, 1739" Crsper 4Zo/. (1756) I. 124 With all the true 
coxcombly spwit and humour that the. character required. 
x828 Scotr #. AZ. Perth xvi,Go..and may I never see 
thy coxcombly. face again: 

Hence +CGoxcombliness, 

1965 J. Hoavty in Garvick's Corr. (1833) 1. 185, I thought 
that Dodd was deficient even in coxcombliness in the part 
of Lord George Brilliant. ee 

Coxcombry (kpkskémri), [f. as prec. + -Ry.] 

+1. Foolishness, foolery. Ods. 

1608 Mippreton 7vick m. iv, Thou kitchen-stuff-drab of 
beggary, roguery and cockscombry, * 

-2., The, action, behaviour, or manner character- 
istic of.a coxcomb; foppery. - 

1774 Westnet. Mag, U1, 348 Our-spunk of valour is de- 
generated’ into coxcombry. 1828 Macautay Mise. IV rit. 
(1860). I. 245 ‘The solefan coxcombry of Pinkerton. 1837 
Gen. P. Tuomeson-Andi Ad.-1. xxii. 82 Military coxcombry 
and ignorance were always at work in India, 1870 R. B, 
Brouau: Mfarston Lynch x. 82 Attired in a nautical suit of 
ineffable iiipn§ . 

_ ,b. (witha and g7.) A trait or characteristic of a 
coxcomb} -a thing in which foppery is embodied. 
1792 W. Roperts Looker.on No, 16 There was no great 
appearance of trade in the city, except in coxcombries and 
gewgaws. 1793 did, No. 58 He. .must even introduce his 
coxcombries, affectations, and eccentricities into. .the pulpit 
3832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 367 Unless it be a 
coxcombry in me, still, tosay so. x849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
iv. § 34. 124 A perfection..which by itself, and regarded in 
itself, is an architecturalcoxcombry, 1878 Morury Diderot 
I, 137 Some of the coxcombries of literary modishness. 

3. Coxcombs collectively. 

188 Byron Pafdo xxv, Of coxcombry’s worst cox- 
combs ‘e’en the pink. 823 -— Zsdand u. xiv, No babbling 
crowd Of coxcombry in admiration loud, 

+ Coxe, cox. Obs. vare, =Coxa. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 176 Of woundis in pe haunch: 
and of be coxe, of pe knee, and of boonis of pe feet. /bid. 
om, Of an enpostym of pe haunche & of be cox. 

' Coxe, obs. form of Coax, CoKES. 

Coxen; obs. form of Coxswaln, 

|Coxendix. Pl.coxendices. [L.,f coxa.] 
The hip or hip-bone ; also the ischium, the ilium, 

3618 Crooxe Body of Manx 344 Their Coxendices are 
distracted and parted asunder, 1727-5: CHampers Cyc/. 
Anat, Table Fig. 11, ae Os Innominatum or Coxendix. 
1866 Beackwoop 'Crad, Nowell xxxiv. (1883) 207 A dahlia 
whose ‘stake had gone through his waistcoat-back and 
grazed his coxendix or something. - 

Coxitis (kpksoirtis). Pathol. [f. Coxa +-1018.] 
Inflammation of the ape . 

2878 A, Hanicton Nerv. Dis. 59 Two cases supervened 
upon chronic coxitis, 

Co'zless, a. [f. Cox s).] =Coxswamvizss. 

, 1890 Pall Mal? G. a8 Oct. 7/2 Seven colleges are putting 
on crews for the coxless fourg, 

Coxocerite (kpksp'séreit). Zool [f. L. coxa 
hip+ Gr, wép-as horn + -ITE,} ° The basal segment 
of the antenna in Crustacea’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


1877 Huxtey Anat, Inv. Anim, vi. 314 An imperfect 
basal joint, produced:into a prominent cone, perforated 


behind and internal to its apex; here called coxocerite. 
Hence. Coxoceri'tio a., pertaining to the coxo- 
cerite.”.-. ne : 
* Coxo-fe'moral, a. Airat. [f. L. coxa hip + 
Jemur, femor- thigh, femoral.is_of or pertaining to 
the thigh.) . Pertaining to the:¢oxa-or ilium. and 
the‘femur ; ilio-femoral. aa ete . 
, 283r’ R- Knox Clogziet’s Anat. i173 The coxo-femoral and 
scapulo-himeral articulations, i"! Si 
Ox0N;-obs. form of COXsWAIN. °° |. 
Coxopodite (kgksppadsit). Zool... [f. L. coxa 
hip + Gr. 105- foot + aE). ‘The basal joint which 
connects the limbs to the body in the’Arthropoda, 
ésp; the Crustacea, ee 
1870 RottestOn Anim. Life 94 The abdominal: legs. = 
consist each of seven joints..the proximal joint is kniown as 
the ‘coxopodite’: 188 Huxtsy. Crayyish iv. 143 A very 
short basal joint, the coxopodite.” © 7) 
‘Hencé Coxopodi'tic a,, pertaining to the- coxo-. 
odité.- aha ees 
Peta in.) Syi. Soe, ‘Lez. 1888- Rottestow. & Jackson’ 
Anim, Life 182 The structures known as coxopoditic setae. 


Coxswain, cockswain (kgkswein, kg:ks’n).. 
Also's cok-, koke-; 7-8 coxon, coxen...” [f Cock. 
sb3 ship’s boat + Swain; cf. doatswain. “The. 
ane eee (which would more logically be 

‘on, II. *- cas : F 


1117 


coxwain, since cox = cocks) has in the present 
century quite established itself in ordinary use. 
Thence also the familiar abbreviation Cox, and 
vb. ¢ocox.J- The helmsman of 2 boat ; the person 
‘on board ship having permanent charge of a boat 
and its crew, of which he has command unless a 
superior officer is present. 

In a man-of-war the Captain's coxswain, who has charge 
ofthe captain's boat and attends his person, ranks high 
among petty officers; the Admirals coxswaix in a flag- 
ship ranks still higher. 

a. 1463 Aan. § Househ. Exp. 219 Gevyn..to the 

 cokswaynne in almesce, j.d.  148x-g90 Howard Honseh. 
Bks. (Roxb), 68, I toke the kokeswayne of the Mary xx. d. 
1633 T. James Voy. 82 The Cock-swaine and his Ging 
fetcht them. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6289/1 A handsome 


Barge, with a Cockswain and 12 Men. 1842 F, Coorrr 
Fack o Lantern 1. 157 ‘Bad fig’, sputtered Jacques, 
*Raoul's wan’. 


8. 1626 Cart. Swit Accid. Fug. Seamen 5 The Cox- 
swaine is to haue a choyce gang to attend the Sxiffe, to go 
to and againe as occasion commandeth. 1748 Anson's Voy. 
un, ix. 399 The boat's crew .. were in number eighteen and 
the Cocxswain. 1287: Tynpat Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I. vi. 
219 The captain placed at my disposal his own coxswain. 

y- 1626 Carr. Saati Accid. Vig. Seamen 35 The Coxon 
hath..3 [shares], 1660 Perys Diary 24 Apr., The Coxon 
of the Vice-Admiral came for me. 708 Motreux Rabelais 
tv. xxiv, (1737) 100 Here, Coxen, get the Ladder over the 
Gunnel. 1769 Fatconen Dict. Marine (1789), Gockswain 
or Coxen, the officer who manages and steers n boat. 

Hence Co*xswainless a., without a coxswain. 
Go'xswainship, skill in steering. 

1882 Standard 20 uly 2/8 The Thames Cup, for Cox- 
wainless Fours, 1 ‘all Mall G. 10 July, There were 
alngularty ey nes re in Le coreesaless races. 
388s Bell's Life xs June 3/7 ey] lost their opportunity 
through bad coxswainship. 

Coxy, var. of Cooxsy. 

2928 Ramsay Gen. Afistake 199 Yon little coxy wight 
that makes sic wark With tongue and gait, 

Coxygeal, erroneous var. of CoccyGEAL. 

+ Coy (koi), sd.1 Obs. exc. dal, Also 6-7 
quoy(e. [a. Du. hoot, formerly céye, in same 
sense, a parallel form to MDnu. couwe = MHG. 
houwwe, Rouwe:—WGer. cawia, cauwia, a. L, cavea 
hollow, enclosure, CaGE.] 

1. A place constructed for entrapping ducks or 
other wild-fowl ; a Drcoy. 


x62x [see Coy-puck]. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 3 
A convenient place in the remotest part of the marsh for a 
coy. Jéid. 172 He advised me .. to bring a spring into my 

@x670 Hacker Abs. Willans u. 133 ( %, ntil the 
great mallard be catch’t in the coy. @ 282g in Foray Voc. 

» Anglia. 1877 in Gloss, Holderness 46. 3877 B. Pea- 
cock WV. W, Linc. Gloss, Coy, a decoy for taking wildfowl, 
2. A lobster-trap. dial. 


1733 in W. Rye Cromer (1889) 72 In 1733 Richard Ellis.. 
ed licences to erect ‘lobster coys’ off Cromer. @ 1825 
‘orpy Voc. E. Anglia, 


Coy ..2. A coop for lobsters. 
3. =Coy-Duox. ‘Also JE: 

1629 GAULE Holy Madu, 381 His mony fiies out (like 
Stales or Quoyes) to fetch in more. 1659 foun poarenia 
m. vii, I have most fortunately made their our coyes. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as coy-bird, -dog, -house, 
-man, ~pool. Also Se ow in 

x RERETON Z7av. (1844) ohn my coyman ree 
pore h. Ibid, x1 (Bridgewater) A out halfa mile hence 
is Orion’s coy, which is placed near a highway. Thisisa 
large spacious coy-pool.. There are five pipes in this coy as 
in mine. Jdid. 172 None so little, nor seeming so nimble 
as my coy-dogs, id., The coy-house is larger than mine. 
1639 SaLtmarsHe Pract. Policy 54 They will invite a 
returne of their like, and as quoy favours bring home more 
of their kinde to you. 1657 M. Lawrence Use & Pract. 
Faith 534'The Devil hath his coy-birds .. to draw others 
into his net. 

+Coy, 53.2 Ods— [Seems to go with Cor v2: 
but may be from Coy v1] Encouragement of an 
animal by clapping the hands or the like. 

1400 Octoutian 1344 No man may on that stede ryde But 
a bloman be hym bysyde .. For he hym maketh .. A nyse 
coye [rime Troye].. The coye ys with bys handys two, 
Clappynde togedre to and fro, 4 ; 

T Coy, 5b.8 Obs. fa. F. coy ‘a sinke’, or as 
fosse coye * a, priuie, jakes, house of office’, Cotgr. 
(Zé. ¢ quiet, or retired ditch”.)].:? A-sink.” 

1620 Marknaw Favew.-Husb; (1625) 68..You shal in the 
lowest part of the ground (either: ioyning vpon some other 
spoyled ground, or vpon the Sea wall or banke)place a Coy 
which may either cast the water into the other ground, or 
else over the wall and banke, into the S ae s 
“Coy (koi), @. . Forms: 4-6 coie, koie, 5-6 koy, 
5.koye, 6, Se. quoy(e, 4 coy. . [a.-F. cot -(fem: 
Cotte)’ earlier: geet = Pr. gueter—L. *gstétes, from 
quietzs at rest, still, quiet.) °° 7 a 

+1. -Quiet, still. ~Chiefly in’ ze bear, hold; keep 
(oneself) coy. Obs: 2-8 

. €3330 R. Brunne(x810) 28: Cambinhoy beres him, coy, 
cx380 Sir Ferumb. 2286 Roland cryede an he3..Many 
sarsynz pan huld hem-coye. ;cx4go Merdix ti His 

felowes... were stille and koy that seiden not o worde. 3535 

Srewarr Crom, Scot. II. 546 Rycht closlie than tha hel 
. thame all fall quoy.. @g60 Rottanp C72. Venus wv. 163 

The-court was. Coy, commandit was silence, “x6g2 Livx- 

cow Tray, ciy..(1682) 158 Their Superiours, before. whom 
-they. .keep great silence, and are’wonderful coy during the 
- time of their presencé!= =". ek i 

+b. of things. Obs. = 


1523 Doucias Euneis u.-ix, 80 Secrete throwgangis ar 


ath sa 


coy. 


schawin, wont to be quoy. 1593 Dravron Ecloenes vii. 

Blrct poner beene all to coy for mec, Whose mie is spent 

im jollity. 
+c. Ch a quiet hint, 

1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 52 Euphues, though he per- 
ceiued hir coy nippe, seemed not to care for it. 

2. Not demonstrative; shyly reserved or re- 
tiring. 

a. Of a person. Displaying modest backwardness 
or shyness (sometimes with emphasis on the dis- 
playing); not responding readily to familiar ad- 
vances ; now esp. of a girl or young woman. 

se ae Cuaucer Clerk's Prol, 2 Ye ryde as coy and stille 
as dooth a mayde Were newe spoused, sittynge at the bord, 
cx440 Promp. Parv. 86 Coy, or sobyr, sobrtis, anodestus, 
1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (2867) 43 She was to them, 
as koy as a crokers mare, zg92 Suaxs. Ven. § Ad. 96 
"Tis but a kiss I beg: why art thou coy? r622 WITHER 
Philarete, ¥uven, (1633) 669 That coy one in the winning, 
Proves a true one being won. 1704 Pore Windsor For. 19 
As some coy nymph her lover's warm address Nor quite 
indulges nor can quite repress. 1868 Trottore Belton st, 
x. 114 Why should she hesitate, and play the coy girl? 

b. of actions, behaviour, looks, ete. 

*590 Srenser /. Q. 1. ii, 27 He feining seemely merth, 
And shee coy lookes. 2893 Suaxs, Lac, 669 Love's co 
touch. 1667 Micton PZ, 1, 310 Subjection.. Yeilded with 
coy submission, modest pride. 2720 Gay Poets (1745) 11. 
1653 The cruel nymph well knows to feign .. coy looks, and 
cold disdain. 1825 Scorr Betrothed ii, What value were 
ered in the love of the maiden, were it yielded without coy 

lelay ? 7 

e. of animals; and jig. 

1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 80 If he (the hawk) be froward 
and coy; when he kills, reward him not as usually. 1828 
Crare Vill. Minstr. 1. 14 The coy rabbit venturcd from 
his den, 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy § V. 1. 104 Sleep 
was almost as coy a visitant with her as with her lover. 

d, ¢ransf. Of a place or thing ; Withdrawn from 
view or access, inaccessible, secluded. 

1670-98 Lassers Vay. /taly 1, 83 The Bibliotheca Ambro- 
Siana, .is not so coy as the others, which scarce let them- 
selves be seen, ic Gratxcer (J.), The Nile’s coy 
source. 1830 Scorr Demonod. vi. 185 Pursuers of exact 
science to its coy retreats. 

e. Const. of or if. Reserved, backward. 

1576 FLEMING ee Epist. 37 Uf good men be coy of 
their counsell. 1616 R. C, Times’ Whistle vy. 1803 A true 
joviall boy, And one that of his parse is nothing coy. 16: 

. FLETCHER Pisc. Ecé. v. xiv, Unworthy they of art, who 
oftheir art are'coy. 1633 G. Hersert Temple, Unkindnessei, 
Lord, make me ciyanl tender to offend. 1859 Gro, Extor 
A. a 112 And her very vanity made her more coy of 
speech, y ede 

+8. Of distant or disdainful demeanour. Also 
quasi-adv. Obs. 

581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 67b, Looke not so 
coye upon us poore Civilians I pray you, because we geve 
our endevour, to learne y" Statutes of Christian Religion. 
rgor Srenser Ving, Great 494 A yoweman..Their match in 
f lorie, mightie, fierce, and coy. 1596 SHaxs, Jamz. Shr. u. 

» 245, 1 finde you passing gentle: ‘Iwas told me you were 

rough, and coy, and sullen. s61x Corar, MJespriseresse, 
& coy, squeamish, or scornefull dame. 1665 Sin » HERBERT 
Trav. (1677) 89 He first goes to Prince Perwees..whom.. 
he found so strangely altered, so coy and stately. 

+4. To make it coy: to affect reserve, shyness, 
or disdain. Obs. 

aig29 SKELTON £2, Ruwmuyug 587 She made it as koy As 
alege demoy. —Magnyf. 1262 The knave wolde make it 
koy, and hecowde. 1530 Paser. 624/2, I make it coye, or 
nyce. fe fais Lestrange. 

+5. Lascivious, (? anerror; but cf. Coy ».! 3.) 
zggo Levins Manip. 214/14 To be coy, lascinive, coirc. 
lee Coy, lasciuus, salax. 

Coy (koi), v1 Also 4 koy, 7 quoy. [f- Cor 
@.: or perth. originally an aphetic form of acoy, 
Accor, OF. acoter vb] 

+1. évans. To render quiet ; to calm, appease. — 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus u. #2 To..koy hem, that thei 
sey non harme ofme. 3430 LypG. Chron, Troy Prol., He 
coyed also bothe beast, foule, and tree. 1530 Parsar. 488/2, 
I coye, I styll or apayse. : pe 

+ 2. To stroke or touch soothingly, pat, caress. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 1175° Hee -coies hym as he kan with 
his clene handes.* 3575 . Faulconrie 133 Coy her 
as muche as you can devise. xg90 Swaxs, Afids, N. wv. i. 2 
While I thy amiable cheekes doe coy. x64 Br. Hatt Rented. 
Discontents §23 Like'a dog, which being coved, and 
stroked, follows us at the heels, z674 N. Cox Gentl, Re- 
creation -W; (1706)-74- Be very mindful ‘of coying them 
tie hawks] as much as you can. 


3. To-blandish, coax, court, gain over by 
caresses or coaxing. Obs. ; 
¢14g0 Prouip. Parv, 86 (MS. K.), Coyyn, blandior. 1567 
Tuzserv. Oved's Epist: 83 Sir Paris gone to Greece, faire 
Helenatocoy. 1870-6 — To late acquainted Friend, As 
when. he -[Iove] coyde the closed nunne in towre, 16.. 
Beaumont & Fi, Bonduca w. iii, Who shall march out: be: 
fore ye, coy'dand courted By all the mistresses of war. 
+b. To coax, entice; allure’ 7770, frome, etc. Obs, 
(Here, app. associated ‘with Coy sb.1, DEcoY v.). 
2634 Ratnsow Labour (2635) 29 A wiser generation. .who 
have the Art to coy'the fonder sort-into their nets, © 
+ @,-dtr.. To coy with: to coax, blandish. 
3660-2 Perys Diary 7 Mar., With good -words I thought 
to coy, with him. : a8 A a 
4, intr. To act or bebave coyly ; to affect, shyness 
or reserve. .Chiefly in Zo coy zt. arch. ~_ | 
7583 Sranvaurst Zneis (Arb.) 139 If she coye, that kend- 
leth thee fondling Ioouer his onset. c1g94 Kyp SY. Trag. 
nin Hagl. Dodséey V. 47 Although she coy it, a oes 


COY. 


her kind. x62g Massincer Mew Way mt. ii, When He 
comes -to woo you, see you do not coyit: This mincing 
modesty has spoil’d manya match. x69 Dryvpen K. Arthur 
ut. ii, What, coying itagain! 7x3 Rowe F. Shore u, Thus 
to coy it ! With one who knows-you too! 1828 Scorr ¥. Af. 
Perth xi, What! you coy it, my nymph of the high-way? 
+b. To disdain. Ods. rare. ; 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. i. 6 If he .. coy’d To heare Cominius 
speake, Ile keepe at home. : 

5. fig. To withdraw itself, recede into the back- 


ground. 

1864 Brackmore C. Vaughan \xiv, Of all the fronds and 
plumes and coyings, nothing so withdrew and coyed. 1866 
~~ Crad, Nowelli, A massive wood .. coying and darken- 
ing here and there, b 

Hence + Coy‘ing v/. sb.l, fondling, coaxing, 
blandishing. 

xg80 Lyty Luphues § Eng. (Arb.) 277 We esteeme it [their 
old wooing and singing) barbarous: and were they liuing to 
heare our newe quoyings..they would tearme it foolish. 1603 
Drayton Odes vi. 46 The Mothers o’r-joying, Makes by 
much coying The Child_so untoward. 1887 'BoURDILLON 
Aucassin & Nicolette 3 Sweet oat kiss, and sweet thy coy- 
ing! None could hate thee, Nicolette ! r 

+Coy,v.2 Obs. [See Coy st.2] To instigate 
or stir up to action. Hence + Coy‘ing wi, sb,2 

c1440 Promp. Part. 86 Coynge, or styrynge to werkyn 
[v. xv. sterynge to done a werke, styringe), zustigacio 

+ Coy'ance. Obs. rare. [f. Coy v.1+-ance.] 
Coying ; the object of coying or petting, 

1608 T. Heywoop Salus? 13 Men whose mind is their 
belly, their delight sleep, their body. .their coyance. 

Coyche, obs. f. Coacn. 

Coy’-duck. Also 7 auoy-. [f. Coy sd.1+ Duck: 
cf, Du. hooteend.] 

1, A duck trained to entice wild-fow] in a decoy ; 
= DECoY-DUOK, 

1621-51 Burton Anat, Mel, u. ii. wv. 268 Fowling.. with 
lime, nets, glades..coy-ducks, «1625 Boys H7ks. (1630) 38 
To bring game to his snare by a stale or quoy duck, 1644 K 
Diesy Nat. Bodies xxxvii. (1658) 393 Coyducks are beaten 
and whipped to what they are taught, like setting dogs. 
@ 1825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Coy-duck, a duck trained to 
entice others into the tunnel inadecoy. 1877in E, Peacock 
NIV. Linc. Gloss. : 

2. transf, A person who entices others, one who 
leads the'way, 

1654 in Dorothy Osborne's Lett. (x889) 287 A couple of coy- 
ducks drew in the rest. 1661 Six H. Vane's Politicks 8 
Niether the diving-brain of the Protectour. .nor his coy-duck 
Thurloe, 1888 JV, Somerset Word-bk., Coy-duch, an enticer, 
asnare, A very common name for pretty barmalds. 

Hence Coy‘-duck v. dza/., to entice. 

1888 IV. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., ‘They'll coy-duck ’em 
away'. x Lougm. Mag. Nov. 83 (Kentish woman says) 
*'Tis the other chaps as coyduckses him away’, 

Coyfce, -ffe, obs. ff. Corr. 

Coygne, coygnage, obs. ff. of Cory, -acr. 

Coygnye (Zrish Hist.) : see Coxnye. 

Coyish (koiif), az Somewhat coy. 

¢zs30 H. Ruoves Bk. Nurture 433 in Babces Bh. 94 To 
thy fellow be not coyish. 1567 Drant tr. Horace's ‘Sat. iT 
iii. (R.) This coyishe paramour. 1392 Warner 44. Eng. 
vit. xlii, (1612) 202 As yet so coyish to be kist. 

Hence + Coyishness. 

. fs0t PercivaLt Sp. Dict., Esguividad, statelines, coy- 
ishnes. 

Coyl(a, Coyler, obs. ff. of Com, Corner. 

Coy‘ler, obs. form of Coonzr (sense 2), a vessel 
for cooling the wort in brewing: also KEELER. 

1851-60 Jnventorie in H. Hall Soc. Elis. Age (1887) 152 
In the Brewehouse. . Three fates wt a oe 

Coylett, obs. f. QuinLET, plot of land. 

Coyl(l(e, Coylion, obs. ff. Coat, Curtion. 

Coylsh, erron. f. cloysh, CLOSH. 

Coyly (koili), adv, [f Cox a.+-Ly 2,] 

+1, Quietly. Ods. 


¢ 1475 Partenay 2184 Ful coyly and preualy within 


ogne Fo ae | .: ‘ ‘ 
2. In a coy manner, with display of shy reserve. 
ex440 Promp, Parv. 86 Coyly or sobyrly, szodeste, . 1892 
Greene Def, Conny-catch. (1859) 45 He very coyly badde 
them all welcome to his fathers house, - #1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtu. Love suffers uo Parasol (R.), Then while yecoyley 
stand T’o hide me from those eyes. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 261 
At first she coyly ev'ry kiss withstood. 1839 W. Irvine Wolf 
ert’s Roost (1855) 271 The damscl hung her head. coyly. 
1842 H. Rocers Jntvod. Burke's Wks, (1842) I. 4x Beautiful 
imagery one sought and coylywon, -) | - - 
43, Distantly, disdainfully, haughtily. :Ods. 
1673 Lady's Calling 1. §-4 ® @ Putting on a supercilious 
gravity, looking coily and disdainfully upon all about them, 
Coy'ly, a. Obs. rare. [fi Cox'a. +-ux1: cf. 
goodly, sickly, weakly.| Having o,coy appearance. 
@1g4x Wratr Poet, Wks. (x861) 227 Inv. coyly looks thou 
dost‘delight. ©. ate ob TO - 
+Coyn, coyne, sb. : Obs,’ Forms ;-4 coyn, 5 
coyhe,; quoyne, 6?quyne, [a OF, ‘coin, later 


coin, in mod.F. cotng (with g always’ mute) = Pr. 
codoing :—L. cotoneunt, var. of eydonitinr quince,-f7 


. ‘ qui 
cydonits adj, § of Cydonia, Gr. Kudevta, the town of 


Canea ‘in Crete; thence rvdimov pijrov, cydonium 


mélum, Cydonian apple, quince. (Ch It. codogua 
cotognar—L. colonea, -ta, quince.)] 

@ 2387 Sino, Barthol. (Aneed. Oxon.) 28.Afula citonia; 
cottana idem, coyns.. ¢ 1400 Row,’ Rose 1374 Many, .trees 
«That peches, coynes, & apples beere. ‘¢xqzg5 Voc. in Wr- 
Wiilcker 647/39 Hoc coccini, quoyne, ¢24g0 Two Cookery- 


sas 


SA’quince: °* 
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ks. 106 Toké 30 coynes & x wardones.. 175 Art Plant. 
ing 57 To graffe the Quyne Apple. © . ' 

Coyn(e, obs. f. Corn, QuEaNn, Quorn. - 

Coyne(e (Irish Hist.): see COYNYE. 

Coyness (koinés). [f. Cox a.+-nzss.] The 
quality of being coy; display of shy reserve or 
unwillingness ; an instance of this. . . 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 52 The manner of Ladies to 
salute Gentlemen with coynesse. x6xx Beau. & Fr. 
MMaid’s Trag. u. i, This is but the coyness of a bride. 1614 
Stirtinc Doontesday 6th Ho. (R.), Iscorne men’s coynesse, 
women’s stoutnesse hate. 1754 Ricnakpson Grandison 
ILI. xxiii. 232 Some of us women act as if we thought coy- 
ness and modesty the same thing. 2814 Mrs. West Alicia 
De Lacy Il. 280 Nor did Matilda affect those doubts and 
coynesses to which her heart wasa stranger. 1853 MERIVALE 
Rom, Rep. itt, (1867) 71, Rome..was wont to dispense the 
favour of her franchise with affected coyness. 1883S.C. Hatt 
Retrospect V1. 313 The cause of her coyness was. .obvious— 
she had on neither shoes nor stockings. 

b. Said of animals. 

1s7s Turserv, Jalconrie 137 You shall hardly reclayme 
hir [a hawk) from her coynesse. 1615 Latuam Falconry 
(1633) 10. 1653 Watton Azgler x67 Then she [a carp] 
putting on a seeming coyness, they force her through weeds 
and flags. 

Coynfayte, obs. f. Cosrerr (Halliwell). 

Coynye, coignye (koirni), sb. Drish Hist. 
Forms » 5 (?) coynee, 5-6 coygnye, 6 coignye, 
coynyé, coine, 7-9 coigny, coyne, 7 coynie, 
coigne, (8—errvoz. coyn, coin). [a. Irish coiznenth 
(koin¥ey, with nasal v) billeting, entertainment, 
one billeted, a guest: Olr. type *condem, whence 
condmin. vb.1 billet, condmed vbl. sb., later cozzes- 
mheadh dilleting, conduredim, coinnmhedhim vb. 
I billet. (Whitley Stokes.)] The billeting of 
military followers upon private persons ; food and 
entertainment exacted, by the Irish chiefs, for their 
soldiers and attendants; an impost levied for the 
same purpose. Coyzuye and livery: see quots. 

1449 Act 28 Hen. VJ (Bolton Stat. Jrel. (1621) 14), No 
other man shall any more use any such coynees..nor shall 
take no pledges from them. °1495 Stat. fred. (1765) I. 54 
{spelling corrupt) This evil custom of coyn and livery. 
1895 f Hooker Life Carew 87 The wicked and detest. 
able usages of the Irishry in coyne and livery. 2596 
Srenser State Jrel. (Globe) 623 There is also such another 
Statute or two, which make Coygnye [ed. 1633 coigny] and 
Liverye to be treason .. It is apparent, tals by the woord 
Liverye is there meant horse-meate, like as by the woord 
Coygnye is understood mans-meate; I think this woord 
a mys - served of the eke ish, — reife a Treat. 
rel, (1843) 3 Co is..a placinge of men..by a preroga- 
tyve of the breton law, ieee taey are permitt to take 
meate, drinke, aqua vitae and money of their hostes. 1606 
Brysxerr Civ, Lie 3157 Any such vnlawful exaction as 
coynic, 1612 Sir J. Davies Why Ireland (1747) 31 Maurice 
Fitz-Thomas of Desmond. .bigan that wicked extortion of 
Coigne and livery and pay; that is He and his army tooke 
horse-meate and man’s-meate and money at their pleasure, 
a2 166x Futter Worthies mt. 218 The damnable custome.. 
of Coigne and Livory. 1827 Hatuam Const, Hist. (1876) 
IIL, xviii, 36x The requisitions of coyne and livery..were 
again forbidden. 1872 E. W. Rosertson Hist. Ess. 109 
note, A document in the book of Kells records how the 
quarterly coigny..was commuted. 1895 Mate Hisé. Inst, 
y, r27 Coin and livery. 

Hence +Coy-nye, coi'gnye w., zrvans. to billet 
upon; also to exact coynye from; efi. and zxir. 
to quarter oneself zou. 

31449 Act 28 Hen. VI (Bolton Stat. Tred. cee) 13), They 
doe coynce them upon poore Husbands and tenants. 7456 
Act 35 Hen. VI (bid. 24), The sonnes of many men..doe 
robbe, spoyle, and coygnye the kings poore liege people. 
2606 Baysketr Civ, Life 157 Their purpose was to coynie 
vpon me, and to cate me out of house and home, a 
,Coynye, obs. var. of CUNYE, coin. 

Coynt, -eliche, -ice, -ise, obs. ff. QUAINT, -LY, 
QUAINTISE. : 

I Coyote (koyaute, koyowt). Zool. [a, Mexi- 
can Sp. coyore, ad. native Mexican coyot?] The 
name, in Mexico and now in‘ the United: States, of 
the prairie- or barking-wolf (Canis /atrans) ‘of the 
Pacific Slope of North Ainérica, ° . oe. ee 

‘fa 1628 Ternannez Anint. Met) Hist. (1681) "4. 1793 
Pennant Hist, Quadr. (ed, 3) 1. 257 Coyotl seu ‘vulpes 
Indica.] 18g0 B. Tavtor Eldorado (1862) viii. 77 We saw. 
the coyotes..prowling along the margin of. the slough. 
1874 Cours Birds N. W. 213 Several coyotés and a skunk, 
3882 J. Hawrnorne Fortune's Fool 3. xxii, Wildest of alt 
beasts is the wolf, and wildest of all wolves ts the coyote. 

transf, 1890 Chicago Advance 20°Nov., Many £ coyotes,’ 
as the Mexicans call the half breed population... 

b. attrib. and Comb.; as coyote-shin, -wolf; 


coyote-diggings, small shafts sunk by miners in 


California, compared to the holes of the coyote., ~ 


3857 Bortuwick California x38 (Bartlett) ‘The coyote 
diggings require to be very rich to pay. x87z C. Kine 


Mountain, Sierra Nev. x. 219 Floor of pine, and Coyote. - 


skin'rug. 1874 Cours Birds N. iV. 382 At nightfall the 
coyoté-wolves. .left their hiding places, : eeiceat 
Hence Coyo'ting vb/: sb, (see quot.) © 


1867 J. A. Puurs Mining of Gold & Silver 164 This | 


method of mining .. is called coyoting, from the supposed 
resemblance of openings so made to the burrows ‘of the 


- Coyote.” 288x, Raymonn. Mining Gloss., Coyoting, mining, 


in Irregular openings or burrows.” > ~ : : 
_Goyphe, obs. f. Corr, ste ea gS : 
Coypu, coypou (koipz). Zool. [Native name 


‘COZEN. ; 


in S. Ameriéa.}- A South: Ainerican aquatic rodent 


(Alyopotamus Coypus), nearly-equal to ‘the beaver 

in size; called also Coyge Rat, ae : 

1793 Pexnanr Hist. Quad, (ed: 3) 11.177 Le Coypu, 
Coypou .. This animal lives equally’ well in ‘the water as 
on land. x89 Darwin Orig. Sfecies xii. (1878) 318 We 
do not find the beaver or musk-rat, but the coypu and 
capybara, rodents of the S. American type. 1883 /*isheries 
Exhib. Catal. (ed, 4) 124 Crab-eating Racoon. .Coypu Rat. 

Coyr, obs, f. Com. : ; : ‘ 

- + Coyse, ; 
x692-1732 Cores, Coyse, O[ld word], jolliness, joy. 
Coyse, -eyr, var. of Coss v., CossEn. . 
1483 Cath, Angl. 97 Coyse, allerare, § cetera; vbi to 

chawnge. Coyseyr of hors, s#ango. . 

[Coysell (Chester F?. and Walliw.), error for 
cayser, KAISER.) ‘ 

Coystily : see CosTLy. : ; 

Coystrel: see ComstREL, CUSTREL. 

1570 Levixs Jlanif. 55 A coystrel, sirgizo. 

Coysy, obs. f, Quzasy a. ; 

Coyt(e, obs. f. Quoir; Sc. f. Coan. 

+Coyte. Obs. rare. Flem. ute thin 
beer, petite biére (Plantijn and Kilian).] 

1542 Boorpe Dyet. x. (1870) 258 Coyte is a drynke made 
of water, in the whiche is layde a sowre and a salt levyn. 

Coyve, coyves, obs. sing. and pl. of Cor. 

1s25 Lo. Berners Fvoissart II. Isxii. (Ixv.) 209 Coyves. 
x42 JS. Ace, St. Fohe's Hosp. Canterd., To mend syster 
Clerkis coyve. 

Coz (kzz). Also 6-7 coze, couze, 6-8 cuz, 
4 cooze, cuzze, cuze. An abbreviation of Cousin 
(cosen), used in fond or familiar address, both to 
relatives and in the wider sense. So coz-germazt, 

1559 Batpwin in Afirr. Afag. (1563) M iij b, I drynk to you 
good Cuz ech traytor sayes. 1592 Suaks. Rom. §& Ful. 1. 
ve 4 Content thee gentle Coz, 1596—x Hen. JV, m1. i. 78 
And deare Couze, to you The remnant Northward, lying off 
from Trent. 1600 DeKKer Gentle Craft 12 Coze, for these 
words heres thirtie Portu: 1609 Heywoop Brit. Troy 
xm. xevili, Then gu: thee Cooze my Javelin now must 
fly, 1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal w.i, Ti 
follow you, dear Couz, 1708 Brit. Afollo No. 4. 3/1 Search 
not the Cause in Wings or Head, dear Cuz. xgrz STEELE 
Spect. No. 533 ® x Your very humble servant, dear coz. 
1994 J. Wittrams (A. Pasquin) Crying Zfist. 16 i ee 
to the best of Kings, 1849 Miss Mutock Ogévies xiii, 
Good-bye, fair coz, . 

Coze (kduz),v. Also cose. [app. ad. F. cazse-r: 
cf. Couss.] zt. To converse in a friendly and 
familiar way ; to have a Jong talk or chat. 

x828 Lyetn Life, Lett. § Frals. I. viii. 183 Breakfasted 
with Murchison and. .cozed with him till midmght, -x847-78° 
Ha twe xt, Cose, to converse with earnestly and familiarly. 
South. 1874 H. D. Beste Priestly abso, (cd. 3) 56 We 
used to sit together hour after hour cozing: I believe I 
must thus spell the word we have derived from the French . 
causer? no other word has the same meaning .. And so 
another hour's coze. : 

Goze, sd. [app. f. Coze v%: but may have been 
formed by associating cosy, Cosy with I. cazser, 
as if a ‘cosy chat’.] A cosy, friendly talk. 

2814 Jane Austen Aans/. Park xxvi, Miss Crawford... 
propose their going up into her room, where they might 

ave a comfortable coze. 1874 [see Coze wv]. . 

Cozen (kz'z'n),v. Forms: 6-9 cozen; also 
6 cooson, -in, (cousinge, cossen, cussen), 6~7 
coosen, cosen, coson, cousin, 7 cosin, cozon, 
coozen, cousen, -son,-zin, 7-8 couzen. [Deri- 
vation uncertain. : = 

The earliest trace of the word appears to be. in the de- 
rivative cousoner in Awdelay's Fraternitic of Vacaboundes, 
156x (see CozEnenr); itis not improbable that it arose among 
the vagabond class: It has generally been associated with 
Cousin sé., and compared with F. cousixer, explained by 
Cotgrave, x61, as ‘to clayme kindred’ for aduantage, or 
particular ends; as he, who to sauce charges in trauelling, 
goes from house to house, as cosin to the owner of cucric 
one’, by Littré as ‘faire le parasite sous prétexte de cou- 
sinage’. From this it is not far .to a transitive sense. ‘to 
cheat, beguile, under pretext of: cousinship’: cf. also the 
phrase ‘to make a cousin of* under Cousin 8, Still, the 
transition is not evidenced in our quotations for this vb. ; 
and it.is noteworthy that while.in consi. sb. the. ending 
-i predominates, this verb has sometimes -oz, most com- 
monly -e, the prevalent x7th. c, forms being conser, coucen, . 
cosex, cozen, the latter of which became the established 
form ¢17r0. In view of these difficulties, Mr, Smythe Pal- 
mer has suggested derivation from It, cossoxuare, explained 
by Florio 1598-16xx as ‘to play the horse-breaker or courser 
..Also, to play the craftie knaue’, deriv.’ of coscoue, ‘x 
horse-breaker..ahorse-courser. Also, acraftie knaue’, But 
this also presents difficulties, which the extant’evidence is - 


Ye) 


not sufficient to remove.] 


1573 Tusser usb. (1878) 24 Delight not for, pleasure 
Sankin ‘and Jenikin coosen 


P, (1880) 8 They can only cozen their neighbours, j-- «> 


Comp. 34 By plundering, oppression, cosening-. - --. -- 


COZENAGE. 


. r602'T. Frrziiernert 4fo/. 23a, Cosining a Ladie.. of 
a certayne summe of money. 1622 Siz R. Hawxins Vay, 
S. Sea (2847) 28 They had cosoned the Earle of Cumberland 
..and others; some of five poundes, some of ten. 1692 R. 
L'Estrance Yosephus' Antig. xu. xv. (x73) ae Soldiers 
«shad been couzen'd of their Pay. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Hill§ Vi. 5 He would be cozened out of no more money. 

: @, absol,- ; ; 

‘@1893 H. Smitu Wes. (3867) IL. 226 Nor ‘to lie for your 
pleasure, nor to cozen for riches. 1663 BuTLen Hudibras 

1, 1. 08 A Light. . For Spiritual Trades to cozen by. 

2. To deceive, dupe, beguile, impose upon. 

1983 Srupses Anat. Abdus, 11. 47 Be not vtterly deceived 
(or to speake in plainer ‘termes, cosoned at their hands), 
is96 Suaxs. Merry W.v. y. 218 By gar I am cozoned, 
ha married oon’Garsoon, a boy. x607 Hixon Whs. I. 207 
Thus men coosen themselues with their owns fancies. @x668 

Sin W. Waurer Div. Medit, (1839) 96 The Pocus of the 
grapes that cousened the, birds, 1700 Drypen Fables, Aja 
§ Ulysses 265 All eyes were cozen'd by the borrow'd vest. 
31822 Hyzuitr Tadie-t. II. xiv. 322 Do not think. .to cozen 
your contemporaries. 1867 Sites Huguenots Eng. i, (2880) 
3 Those A sees «who best knew the art of deceiving and 
cozening the people. . : 

+b. To beguile, while away (time). Obs. rare. 

* 1685 F. Svence House Afedicé 315 In Vienna, where he 
couzen'd his time in Love and Gallantry. 

@. absol. : 

3839 Prarp Poems (1864) IE. 14x Asylums, hospitals 
and schools, He used to swear, were made to cozen., 

3. To beguile or cheat zzt/o, zp, etc.; “+ to induce 
by deception zo do a:thing. 

199° PORTER Angry Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc. 1841) 
57 Would ye have me..cussen myselfe to re her in- 
luries? 1635 Corset Zéer Bor. 42x Our feet are still In 
the same posture cozen’d up the hill.~ 1647 Crarenpon 
Hist, Red. 1. (1702) 1. 74 It .. couzen’d very many honest 
men into apprehensions very Prejudicial to the King. 1665 
Daypen & Howarn Jud. Queew 1. i, Be cose by thy 
guilty Honesty, To make thyself thy Country's Enemy. 
1869 TrowLtore He Kuew xliv. A man who was cozened 
into leaving every shilling away from his own children. 

Hence Co'zened A/. a. 

x6or Suaxs. Al’'s Well w. iv. 23 Sawcie trusting of the 
cosin’d thoughts Defiles the pitchy night. x6xoG, FrercuzR 
Christ's Vict., The coozned birds busily take their flight. 
ax$4g Barna Jngol. Leg., Lecch Folkestone (1877) 373 Lhe 
cozened countryman. 

Cozen, obs. f, Cousin. 

Cozenage 1 (koz’nédg). Forms: 6 cooson-, 

~7 coson-, couson-, coosin-, cousin-, coosn- 
age, 6-8 cosen-, 7 cosin-, coozen-, cousnege, 
4-8 cousex-, couzen-, 8 coz’nage, 6—- cozenage. 
[f. Cozzn.v.+-aee. In form originally identical 
with Coustnack, whence many word-plays. The 


-most usual 17th c. spellings were cousenage, cott- | 


senage; cozenage has prevailed since ¢ 1710.] 
. The piactice or habit of cozening ; cheating, de- 
ception, fraud; the fact of being cheated. 
_.1883 Srusses Anat, Abus. 11. 48 Dissimulation, coosonage 
and-guile, 1398 Barrer Zieor, Warres v, i. 148 Whoso- 
euer: shall vse any shifting, or cosenage..or any maner 
of false play, : 1614 T. Apams Devil's Banquet 3% 
Itidas [cannot] swallow downe his cousenage and treason. 
1679 Drvpen Troilus § Cr. v. ii, Forces us to Ry, for 
ourowncozenage. 1709 Sreete TatlerNo. 15 P 4 The Arts 
of his Mind, Cousenage and Falshood. x82x Byron Two 
Foscaré w.i, The old Doge..smiled on him With deadly 
cozenage. r8go Wuirece £ss. § Rev. (ed. 3) 1. 105 We ob- 
serve many queer developments of the cozenage of language. 
b. (with @ and g/.) An act’ of cozening ; 2 de- 
ception; a fraud ; a’ result or embodiment of cozen- 
ing, a piece of,deception. - Be Ge ES 
rsgz Nasne P. Penzlesse (ed. 2) 27 a, In Playes, all coo- 
Pe ee +» are most liuely anatomized. xg94 Lyty Moth. 
Bont, x. i, Then you shall see an exquisite’coosnage. - x 
Heywoop Gunaik, 1v. 186-One that-for- cousenages an 
forgeries had lost his eares. 1686 J. Scorr Chr. Life m1. 
(2696) 748 His Frauds and_Cozenages appear like Specters 
at his. Door. 188: W. C. Russent Oc4ean Free Lance 
ae i, 2 The spectral face..was'no cozenage of the lad’s 
fancy. - nee oo 
fj In the following there are plays on or allusions 
to CoUSINAGE. ais : 
x606 Rowtanp Lett. Humours Blood vii. 83 Brotherhood 
once in “kindred bore the sway, But that dates out, and 
Coosnage hath the.day.’ .2628 ‘Wirner: Brit. Remend. i. 
1x6t There is no kin, but Cousnage, Res : 
. Cozenage?, obs. f. of Cousinage. é 
. Cozener (kxz’nax)...Forms; 6.couson-, coo- 
sen, COSsOn-, cousen-, 6-7 ‘cosén-, cosin-, 7 
couzen-,’cozon-, cos’ner, coz’ner. [f CozEN v. 
+-ER.] A deceiver, cheat, impostor. = 
+ xg6x Awvetay Frat. Vacab. 3 The company of cousoners 
and shifters, 1587 Gotnine De Afornay xxx.474 Magicians 
and deceitfull Cooseners. 1392 Greene Art Conny Coney 
_an. 31 Such a number of Connycatchiers, Cossoners ands 
Tike. x6xx Suaus, Wint.-T. 1. iv. 256 There are Cozeners 
abroad.” 1670 Drypen Tyraz: Love v. i, Know, fair Coz'ner, 
‘that ‘I’ know-the Cheat, 1702 Rowe Tameri. wv. i. 1575 
Nor.will Ilisten to’ the Cos’net, ‘Hope,: 2815 Scorr Gry 
AM. iii, It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners. 


- Cozening -(kaznin), vbl, sb. [f-as prec: +- 
-Inc1,] The-action-of the-vb.Cozen ;- cheating,- 


frandulent dealing ;,an imposture.-, >. ~-+- 

_1576 Firemne Caius! Eng. Dogges (1880) 27 With colour- 
able shifts and cloudy cossening. x62r-gx Burton Anat. 
‘Wel. 1. ii. 1. ii. 43 Not .. true bodies .. meere illusions and 
cozenings.: ,x756, Nugent -Gr Zour IIL- x42 ‘The mys- 
teries of over-reaching-and ‘cozening. 1824 Dispin. L267. 
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Co'zening, Afi. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2.] That 
cozens; cheating, deceitful, fraudulent. 

1583 Stuppes Azat. Abus. u. 54 By which kind of theft, 
(for this coosoning shift is no better) they rake in it somes 
of mony. 1664 H. More Avyst, /uig. viii, 133 The. .gulling 
of them with delusions and cousening devices. 1753 Foote 
Eng. in Paris 1. Wks. 1799 1. 33 The traders here are a.. 
cozening people. Morris Zarthly Par. III. iv. 182 
A great stronghold Unto the cozening gods of old. 

Hence + Co-zeningly adv., in a cozening manner. 

x6xx Coror., Pipexsement, deceitfully,..couscningly. 

Cozenry (kxz’nri). [See -ny,] = Cozunacz. 

1829 Mom in Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 187 No tawdry 
pencil, disciplined to lie, Cheated thee with its gaudy 
cozenry. 

Cozey (kéwzi). [ad. ¥*. casser to chat, chatting, 
associated with Cosy a. Cf. Coze.J A quiet chat. 

1837 Hook Fack Brag xxii, 1 am come to do a bit of 
cozey with you. 

Cozie : see Cosy. 

+ Co'zier. Ods. Also 7 coiziar. [ad. OF. cou- 
sere seamster, tailor, accus. couseor, -e2tr, f. coudre, 
cousant to sew; cf. Sp. coser to sew.] _ A cobbler. 

+538 in Weaver Hells Wills (1890) 184 John Lye, cosyer, of 
Wellington. 1599 Minsneu Sf. Dict. u, A Cosier or cobler, 
vemendén, xbox Suaks. Twel. N. 1, iti. 97 Ye squeak out 
your Coziers Catches without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice. 1605 Armin Joole upon F. (2880) 22 How this leane 
Foole Leonard. .was reuenged of one that clapt coiziars waxe 
to his head. 1658 Psutrs, Coster (old word), a Botcher, 
called alsoaSowter. [Hence in later Dicts., some of which 
erroneously have ‘A tailor who botches his work’.] 

Cozily, coziely, -ness, vars. of CoSiLY, -NESS. 

Cozin, Cozinnage, obs. ff. Cousty, -acE. 

Cozling (kwzlin). zonce-wd. [f. Coz+-LING.]} 
Little coz or cousin. 

1840 Hoop Kilmansegg xiiii, And down to the Cousins 
and Coz-lings..Were all as wealthy as ‘goslings’. 

Cozoner, Cozyn, obs. ff. CozeyEr, Cousin. 

Cozy: see Cosy. 

Cr., abbreviation of Creditor, Credit. 


* Craal, var. of Kraat, a South African village, 


Craane, obs. f. Crane. 

Crab (kreb), sb.1 Forms: 1 erabba, /. -an, 2-6 
crabbe, 2-3 A/. -en, (5 crabe), 5- crab. [OE. 
crabba=ON. krabbi masc., MLG. hrabbe, MDu. 
crabbe, Du. rable, krab, tem, (Thence F, evade 
13th c.,in 16thce. alsocrable), Alliedetymologically 
to MLG. krévet, MDu. cvee/t, Du. 2reeft :—OLG. 
type *kLrebit, *krebato, OG. chyrebiz, chrebazo, 
MUG. kreb(e)z, Rreb(e)xe, Ger. Arebs (whence F. 
écrevisse, Eng, CRAYFISH), no way related to 
L. carabus, Gr. népaBos, but to LG. krabben to 
scratch, claw: see CRAB v.2 and CRrawt.))} 

1, The common name for decapod crustaceous 
animals of the tribe Prachyura; applied especially 
to the edible species found on or near the sea 
coast in most regions of the world. Also with 
qualifications applied to other Crustacea and 
Arachnida which more or less resemble these. 

The common edible crab of Britain and Europe is Caucer 
pagurus; the small green, or shore crab 1s Carcinus 
Mznas; the edible or bine crab of the United States is 
Callinectes hastatus. ther genera of Brachyura are 
known as lox-crab, calling-crab, feddler-crab, lady-crab, 
land-crab, ‘pea-crab, porctlain-crab, rock-crab, saud-crab, 
spider-crab, stone-crab, swimming-crab, etc. Black crab, 
a land-crab of the Antilles, Gecarcinus rericola, so called 
from the marking of its carapace. The Aermiit.crab, palin. 
crab, soldier. tree-crab, belong to the tribe Anomoura, 
The horse-shoe-, Molucea-, or hing-crab is classed among the 
Arachnida. Glass-craés are young transparent crustaceans of 
thefamilits Padinuridz and Scyllaridz, Crabs can movein 
any direction, and frequently walk sideways or backwards, 
to which characteristic frequent reference is made in lan- 
guage : cf, cvab-like, crab-sidle, also CrasBED. 

¢1000 AELrric Colloguy in Wr.-Wiilcker 94 Hwet fehst 
Su ‘on se?..ostran and crabban. cxxzg Lamb. Hon. 51 
Crabbe is an manére of fissce in sea. cxzo0 K. Alis. 
4943 After crabben and airen hyskippen and lepeth. ¢1460 
Phussen Bk. Nurture 600 Breke pe clawes of be crabbe, be 
smalle & be grete, Cath. Angl, 79 A Crab, piscis est. 
xgog Barcray Siiyp of Folys (x570) 78 One Crab blames 
another for her backwarde pace, And yet the blamer can 
none other do. ‘z579 T. Srevens in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
162 We sawe crabs swimming on the water that weré red 
as though they had beeh sodden. 1602 Suaxs. Haz. 11. it, 
20g You your selfe Sir, should be old ‘as I am, if like a Crab 
you could go backward. 2674 Ray Collect, Wds., Fishes 
Jos Spanisk Crab.. Cancer maias. Besides all these we 
observed two other sorts of small Crabs. .1779 P. BRowNE 
Nat. Hist, Yaniaica 423 Castcer Ruvicolus. .The Black or 
Mountain-Crab. These creatures are very:numerous in 
some parts of Jamaica. 1834.MeMurtriz Crvieris Anint 
Kingd. 318 They run swiftly, and frequently,retrograde of 
move sideways like Crabs,. 1855 KincsLey Glaucus (1878) 
76 The soldier crab is thé most.basty and blundering of 
Marine animals, 288 Haucuton Phys. Geog. vi. 262 The 
King Crabs are a very peculiar family of _ 2885 
Lavy Brassey The Z'vades 2i5-Black crabs. abound in the 
Palisades and are very fietce. dw ae ce de . 
_2. Astron...A. 26didcal constellation, lying be- 
tween-Gemini and Leo, - Also the fourth ofthe 


twelve divisions of the Zodiac, which originally: 


coincided with the constellation ; =CaNgER 2...” 
- ex000 Sad, Leech 111; 944 An baxra’tacna ys sehaten 
aries pet is ramm..Feorda caticer-pxt is’ crabba. 48 


Lyne. Pilger. Sowle vy, xiii. (2483) 104 The sonne entre 


CRAB. 


signe of Cancer which is cleped the Crabbe. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. 1.i, When Phebus entred was in Gants, “And 
horned Dyane then but one degre In the Crabbe had entred. 
x601 WEEVER Mirr. Mart, Cijb, Mars loaths the crab, he’s 
in the lions den. 1 Mitton P. L. x. 675 Up to the 
'Yropic Crab. 2759 Jounson Rasselas 93, 1 have restrained 
the rage of the dog-star and mitigated the fervours of the 
crab, 1860 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 372 The next group is 
situated in the Crab, and is known by the name of Preesepe. 

b. Name of a nebula or star-cluster in Taurus. 

_ 1868 Lockyer Alem, elstron. 30 The Dumb-Bell cluster 
in Vulpecula and the Crab cluster in Taurus .. have been 
resolved into stars, 1890 C. A. Youne Uranogr, § 23 The 
so-called ‘Crab Nebula’. 

+3. A malignant growth; = CANCER 3. vare. 

16x4 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2)1 The Crabbe, 
the Gangrene, or the Stone. 

4. Short for CraB-Louse. 

1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 488 The. .crabs or crab-lice, 
form Dr. Leach’s genus Phiheirius, 

5. Angling. The larva of the Stone-fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling vii. (1880) 266 The crab or 
creeper is the larva of the stone fly. 
_+&. An arch. [rave, only transl. med.L, cancer 
in same sense. 

1387 Trevisa //1¢gdcit(Rolls) I. 221 (Matzn.) pis work isisett 
upon sixe crabbes (swfer sex cancros] of hard marbilston. 

. Amachine or apparatus for hoisting or hauling 
heavy weights : the name being orig. applied to 
a machine with claws, and transferred to others of 
like use. a. A kind of small capstan (see quot. 
1764); a portable capstan. +b. A three-legged 
frame with tackle for raising heavy weights; a 
gin. Obs. © A portable machine for raising 
weights, etc., consisting of a frame with a hori- 
zontal barrel on which a chain or rope is wound 
by means of handles and gearing ; used in con- 
nexion with pulleys, a gin, etc.: a portable winch. 

1627 Cart. Suit Seaman's Gram, i. 2 A crab .. is an 
engine of wood of three clawes, placed on the ground in the 
nature of a Capsterne, for the lanching of ships. 1631 E. 
Peuam Goa’s Power & Prov. in Collect. Voy. (Church.) IV. 
815/1 A Halser thereupon we got, which fastning unto our 
Shallops, we with a Crabb or Capstang, by main force of 
Hand heaved them out of the Water upon the Shoar. 1739 
Lasevye Short Ace. Piers West. Bridge 36 The Masons 
placed their Crab or Engine, with which they hoisted their 
Stone. 1753 CHampers Cycl. Sugp., Crad or Gin.. an 
engine used for mounting guns on their carriages. It is 
made of three pieces of oak, ash, or other strong wood, of 
about 14 fect long, two of which ‘are joined by transomes ; 
so that they are wide asunder at bottom, and join at top, on 
a strong piece of wood... The third piece of the crab is 
round; one end of it goes into the head, and the other 
stands on the ground; so that all three make a triangle 
called the pye. 764 Croker, etc, Dict. Arts § Sc., s.v. 
Crab. .This machine differs from a capstern in having no 
drum-head, and in having the bars to go entirely through it, 
and reach from one side of the deck to the other, 1 
Forrest Voy. N. Guinea. 220 Hauled the vessel upon the 
dry land, by means of a crab, or small capstan. 18s 
Greenweit Cealtrade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 18 
Crab, 2. species of capstan, worked usually by horses, for 
the purpose of raising or lowering heavy weights, such as 
pumps, spears, &c., in a shaft. 1856 Kane Avct. Expl. I. 
xxix. 402 Brooks has rigged a crab or capstan on the floe. 
1862 umes Engineers U1. 22x On the truck were placed 
two powerful double- crabs or windlasses. = 

8. ‘An iron trivet to set over a fire, Cheshire’ 
(Halliw.). 

A cross ill-conditioned person: see Cras sd.2 6, 

9. pl. slang. The lowest throw at hazard, two 
aces. Zo come off, turn out crabs: to turn out 
a failure or disappointment. [This may belong to 
Cras 5.2] 

x768 Lp, Carus in Jesse G. Seluyn (1882) II. 238 
(Farmer) If you. .will play, the best thing 1 can wish you ts, 
that you may win and never throw crabs. 1777 Gamblers 
7 Then Hazard rose, and Crabs and Doctors sprung. 180 
Sporting Mag. XVII. 7 Dreamt that 1 had thrown crabs 
all night, ‘and could not nick seven for the life of me. 186 
Wavts Metvite Tiléury Nogo 5: My next neighbour .. 
called for fresh dice, and selected two of them with the ut- 
most care only to throw ‘crabs’. 1874 G, A. Lawrence 
Hagarene iii (Farmer), My annuity drops with me} and if 
this throw comes off crabs, there won't be enough to bury 
me, unless I die a defanlter.’ 

. Rowing. To catch (rarely cet) a crab: to 
make a, faulty stroke in rowing whereby the oar 
becomes jammed under water. The resistance of 
the water against the blade drives the handle 
against the -rower's body with sufficient force if 
the boat be in rapid motion) to throw him back 
out of his seat, and to endanger the capsizing of 
the boat, : ee 

The phrase prob. originated in the humorous suggestion 
thatthe rower had caught a crab, which was holding his 
oar down under water; it does not- appear to have any 
historical connexion with the It. digdiave ute wchio § to 
catch a crab’, to make a big blunder or complete mistake, 
“toto exlo errare’; all the quots, given by Manuzzi for this 
phrase are 7ig.,. of conditct,: action, etc., e.g. ‘In néssun’ 
altra cosa l’uom piiierra, piglia piu chi, e fa maggior 
marroni, ‘che hella. cosa della guerra’ (i.e. In no other thing 
does man,err more, catch more Grabs, and maké greater 
blunders [##4,-spades], than in the matter of war). : i os 

The phrase is not uncommonly applied, from ‘simi- 
larity ‘of ‘result; to the: action of missing the water 
with’ the stroke, or to any-other action which 


| causes <the rower to - fall “backward. i, but | this 


41-2 


‘CRAB, 


(though found in Dictionaries from Grose onward) 
is an improper use by.the uninitiated. °° 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar Tongue s.v. Crab, To catch a 
crab, to fall backwards’ by missing one’s stroke in.rowing. 
2804 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 262 Catching crabs, that is, 
missing the hold they intend to take of the water with their 
oar, 3806 Specif. C. Wilson's Patent No. 2964. 4 It will 
clear itself of the water, so as the most inexperienced man 
can never what is technically called catch a crab, or impede 
the boat’s motion by-a_ resistance against the water in 
rowing. 1861 Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) 9, 1 
have been down the river..with some other fi en. . 
though we bungle and cut crabs desperately at present. 
1862 Nares Seamanship (1882) 151 Q. When laying on your 
oars under sail, what should be done with them? 4. Al- 
ways fling them out of the rowlocks, and let them rest abaft 
in the gunwale. If they are left in the rowlocks, and. .the 
loom of the oar were not kept..down, it would ‘catch a 
crab’, 1867 Smvti Sailor's Word-bk., Catch a crab, in 
rowing, when an oar gets so far beneath the surface of the 
water, that the rower cannot recover it in time to prevent 
his being knocked backwards. 1880 Times 27 Sept. 11/3 
A boat upset.. because one of the rowers caught a ‘crab’, 

Ll. atirid. and Comd., as crab-compuiing, -cating, 
Sishing, -gauge, -racing, -trap; (sense 7) crab- 
capstan, -engine, -winch, -windlass; crab-claw, 
a claw or clutch for grappling or fastening; 
‘torab face, an ugly ill-tempered looking face 
(cf. Se. partan face, used by the fisher folk: in 
later use app. associated with CraB 50.2, cf. cvad- 
tree faced, sour-faced); so crab-faced, crab- 
favoured; crab-farming, raising crabs in enclosed 
shallows for the market; crab-lobster, the por- 
celain-crab, an anomourous crustacean; crab- 
pot, a trap for crabs, a basket or frame of wicker- 
work so constricted that crabs can readily enter 
but cannot get out again; crab rock (see quot.) ; 
erab-roller (Printing), a term for the distributing 
roller, so called from its diagonal motion; crab’s 
claw, (a) the claw of crabs, formerly used in 
medicine for the same purpose as CRAB’S-EYES ; 
(4) a water-plant, Water Soldier, Stratiotes 
Aloides; crab-shell, the carapace of a crab; 
slang a shoe; crab-snouted (see crabfaced) ; 
crab-spider, the name of several species of 
spiders ; crab-step, a sidelong step by a caperin 
horse ; crab-stone, a calcareous concretion foun 
in the stomach of crustaceans, previous to the casting 
of their shells; in crayfish it forms the crab’s-cyes. 

ng roa Late Voy, 1, (1711) 107 And instead of Anchors, 
they have wooden *Crab-claws, or Kellocks 
Error 487 E'en Leeuwenhoek himself would stand aghast. . 
And own his *crab-computing powers o’ercome. 1847 Care 
PENTER Zool. § 309 ‘The *Crab-eating Opossum is common 
in Guiana and Brazil, it. pes marshy situations, where it 
leeds on crabs, 1838 F. W. Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit. ii. 
22 An ordinary *crab engine was employed in driving the 
piles, x719 D’Urrey Pills V. 331 Viewing his crab T'ace. 
1563 A. Nevyuu in B. Googe Zgdogs (Arb.) 2a Such *crab- 
faced, cankerd, carlish chuffs. 1648 Gace IVest Jad. v. 
(1655) 24 An old crab-fac'd English Fryer. x596 HarincTon 
Metam, Ajax Pref. (1814) 9 Being invited by a *crab- 
favoured host to a neat house. 1888 Times 3 Jan. 10/2 
Lobster and *crab fishing. 1883 Jisheries Lxhié. Catal, 
p. Ixxxiti, Patented aquaria. .and *crab and Jobster guages. 
1793 Smraton Ldystone L.§ 264 They .. disengaged: the 
layers of cork, .and cut them to pieces for their *Crab-pots 
and Seines. x862 Ansten Channel Jsi. 11. vill. (ed,'2) 180 
The rope made from it is especially valuable for crab pots. 
1882 Society 7 Oct. 5/x One of the latest forms’ of amuse- 
ment at French and Belgian seaside resorts is ‘*crab-racing’. 
1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. iv. § 4 “Crab Rock, local name 
of brecciated Permian rocks of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land.. x710 T, Futter Pharnt, Extemp. 30 Take Powder 
of *Crabs-claws compound .. half a scruple. 1758 Dossiz 
ELlabor. laid open 163 Crabs claws are for the most part sold 
or used when crabs eyes are demanded or ordered. 15 
A. Nevy1t in B. Googe Zelogs (Arb.) 2x Those *crabsnowte: 
bestes, Those ragyng feends of hell. 186x Hutme tr, Moguin: 
Taidon u, Vv. i. 260 The Mygales (*Crab Spiders and 
Mason Spiders). Jbid. u. mt. iit. 97 The *Crabs’ Stones 
which are most ,esteemed come Troan Astrakan, 1883 
Fisherics Exhib. Catal.'7 *Crab and Lobster Trap, 2877 
Daily News 10 Oct. 6/2 The up 
*crab winch, &c., had leaked a little at first. 

Crab (kreb), sb.” Also 5-7 crabbo ; 6- Soran. 
[Of uncertain origin, appearing first in 15th c. 

A Sc. form serab, scrabbe, is evidenced from beg. of 16th 
c., and may easily be much older. This is app, from Norse, 
as Rietz has Sw. dial, séraddqa fruit’ of the wild a ‘ump 
and may be the original form. In that case cradde, crab, 
would be a southern perversion, assimilated to Cras sb A 
But, on the other hand, this may be.only a transferred use 
of that word 3 ef, the history and development of Crannen, 
and the application of cvadin various languages to a person. 
A, fruit externally promising, but so crabbed and ill-con- 
ditioned in quality, might very naturally be so called; yet 
actual evidence of the connexion is wanting. (ASw. be 
apie, which has been cited, is.mcrely the horticultural 
name of the American Crab-apple, Pyrus Coronaria, intro- 
duced with the shrub from the United States.) 

_l. The common name of-the wild apple, -espe- 
cially connoting its Sour, -harsh, tart, astringent 
quality ; applied also to cultivated varieties having 
similar qualities, grown for preserving, making 
verjuice, etc. oe : = 
exqzo Liber, Cocorune (1862) 44° Rolle hit on balles..In 
gretnes of crabbes. cxqgo Voc in Wr.-Willeker, 594/26 
Alalune macianunt, a Crabbe. Ibid. 713 Hoe arvbiium, a 
crabe. x477 Norton Ord. Aleh, vy. in Ashm. (1652) 74° As 


. 1780 Cowrer ” 


bolts of chain sheaves, | 


‘1120 


by Faces of People ye maie Deeme, When thei tast Crabs 
while thei be greene. [zg13 DoucLas Zucis vu. iii. 18 With 
wilde scrabbis and vthir fratis large] @x1g36 Trspare 14s, 
x0{R.) As a man would veriuce out Of crabbes. 2605 
Suaxs. Lear 1. v. = ee as like this, as a Crabbe’s like 
an Apple. 16x6 R. C. Times’ Whistle v1. 2826 They must 
have veriuice that will squeese stich crabbes. 1688 R. 
Home Armoury 1. 48/1 The Crab is a small round Apple, 
growing on ‘Trees in Hedges by the Way sides. 1784 
Cowper T7asé 1. 121, I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws 
Or blushing crabs. 1866 Rocers Agric. §& Prices I. i. 18 
Crabs were collected in order to manufacture verjuice, 

. 1615 J. Hawt Let. in Burnet Liye IW. Bedell 300 
Whnot a sorry crabb fi.c. letter] hath Mr. Waddesworth at 
last sent us from Sevjl? 1878 Brownine Poets Croisie 109 
Weak fruit of idle hours, these crabs of mine I dare lay at 
ty feet, O Muse divine ! 

. The wild apple tree of northern Europe, the 
original of the common apple (Pyrus Malus). 

1425 [see Crap-TREE. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Crabbe 
tre, acerbus, maciauus, avbutus.| 1626 Bacon Sylva § 507 
Blossoms of Trees..those of Apples, Crabs, Almonds, and 
Peaches, are Blushy and smell sweet. 1679 W. Gurnact 
in Spurgeon 77cas. Dav. Ps. ci. 6 You would get the best 
fruit trees, and not cumber your ground with crabs. 1846 
J- Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 55 The wild Crab 
is the only Apple indigenous to thiscountry. 1849 THOREAU 
Week Concord Riv., Friday 358 Like the crabs which grow 
in hedges, they furnish the stocks of sweet. . fruits. 

Jig. 199% Smotterr Humph. Cl. (1846) 350 The fellow 
proves to be a crab of my own planting in the days of..un- 
restrained libertinism. — ; 

3. With qualification applied to some cultivated 
varieties of the apple (tree and fruit), as AZinshell 
Crab; and to other species of the genus, as Cherry 
Crab (Pyris baa, Chinese Crab (P. specta- 
bilis), Siberian Crab (P. prunifolia), Garland 
Crab, or American Crab-apple (/4yrts coronaria), 
and several other North American species, 

1657 Beate in Phil. Trans. XLIIL gr7 The croft Crab 
and white or red Horse-} do excel them, and all others. 
1858 R. Hoce Veg. Kingd. 308 The small Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab..used for making quasar punch. 
188x Miss Brappon Asfh. vi. 71 The snowy clusters of 
the American crab... seringa, lilac, Inburnum, guelder 
rose. 1882 Garden 28 Oct. 381/2 The Chinese Crab. [is] a 
tree unsurpassed in beauty by any of the class. 

4. A stick or cudgel made of the wood of the 
crab-tree ; a crab-stick. 

1740 Garrick Lying Valet 1. ii, Out bolts her husband 
with a fine taper crab in his hand. . 

5. transf. The potato-apple. dial. 

2794 J. Hour Agric. Surv. Lance. 30 Crabs, or oukles, 
which ‘grow upon the stems {of potatocs], 3869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Crab, 2 potato-apple. 

6. Applied to persons: a, as jig. of 1: A sour 
person. 0, In later use, often a back-formation 
from CraBBED: a crabbed, cross-grained, ill-tem- 
pered person. [This might come directly from 
Cras sb.13 in Ger. and E.Fris. Zrabbe crab (the 
animal) is aprlicd to a cross-grained, fractious 
person: see CRABBED.] 

Q. 1858 Barer Aly,, A rude pesant, and crabbe of the 
countrie, 21594 SHaks. Zant. Shrew 1.1. 230, 1605 Tryall 
Chev. u. i. in Bullen O. 2. 1IT.289 And that sowre crab do 
but leere at thee I shall squeeze him to vargis, 

b. 2825 C. M. Westmacorr Lug. Spy I. 179 What coming 
crabb over us, old fellow? Very well, I shall bolt and try 
Randall, and that’s all about it, 2829 Lyrron Devereux 
ere love ze ae lpn abel a priest. 1877 

olaervness OSS» rab, a peevish, Bie empered person. 
788: Mrs. Lyan Linron Aly Love'I. xiii. 229 But there 
was not a coward nor a ‘crab’, as they called the cross- 
grained when speaking among themselves. 

| Crabs in Hazard: see Cran sd.1 9. 

7, attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to the 
erab-apple or crab-tree, as crab blossom, kernel, 
verjuice, vinegar, etc.; b. resembling the crab- 
apple in its sour, harsh taste, or inferiority as 
fruit, as crab lemon, orange, vintage, wine, etc.; 
‘torab-bat, a crab-tree club, or cudgel; + erab- 
knob aférid., rough and rugged like a crab-tree ; 
‘+ orab-staff = CRran-sTIoK ; in quot. fig. Also 
CRAB-APPLE, -STIOK, -STOOK, “TREE, etc. : 


$4647 Warp -Simp. Cobler x5, Team a-*Crabbat against 


Arbitrary Government. . 1888 Daily News 22 May Bis The 
lorious profusion of the *crab-blossoms. - 1664 ‘Evetyn 


. Hort, (2729) 219 *Crab Kernels for Stocks. 1583 | 


Stanynurst Aenets 1. kg 22 An Island Theare seat, with 


*crabknob skrude stoans hath framed ‘an’ hauen. x697 
vr 


Danpser Vay. (1698) 1. x. 296 The Lime is a sort of basta 
or *Crab-limon .. The Fruit is like 2 Lemon but smaller. 


1606 Marston Parasitaster 11, She. .lookes as sowerly, as 
if she had beene new squeased out of a *crab orenge. nace 
¢: Euiz. in Shaks. C. Praise 400 Persius, 2 *Crab-stafl, 
jawdy Martiall, Ovid a fine Wag. 1747 Wester Pris. 
Physic (1762) x00 Bathe it in *Crab verjuice. 1884 
Faru: & Home 25 Oct. 278/3 The old English verjuice, 
called in the west of England: ‘*crab vinegar’, axzoo 
Better gleanings their worn soil can boast 
y of the neighb’ring coast.’ x612-5 
Br. Harn Contempl, N,-7.'1. v, His liberality hated to 
provide *crabwine fot his guests: - . : 
Crab (kreb), .sd.3 Corruption of Canar, the 
native name of a South American-tree, Carapa 
gutanensis, used in composition’: ‘as orab-nut, 
the nut or seed of this tree; oxab-oil (carap-oil), 
the oil obtained from Crab-nuts, used for lighting 
purposes. and ‘as an anthelmintic; so crab-tree, 
orab-wood, peo es : 


CRABAT. 


1969 E. Baxcrorr Wai, Hist. Guiana 81 The Caraba, 
or Crab Tree.. consists of numerous branches, covered 
with long narrow leaves, of a dark green colour. 184g J. 
F. Bourne in Zcclesiologist 1X. 183, L intend to use ‘crab- 
wood’ for the roof and fittings. 2868 Simmoxps Dict. 
Trade, Carap’ Oil,. Crab Oil, an oil obtained in South 
America from the Carapa guianensis. . 1865-66. {see Carap 
On]. 1866 Zreas. Bot. 220/2 Crab-wood..is used for 
making articles of furniture, for shingles, and for the masts 
and spars of vessels. 1883 In Tuurn /nd. of Guiana xiv. 
314 Crab-oil finds a ready sale in the towns. Most of this oil 
is prepared from the nuts of a very common tree, the crab- 
wood (Caraga guiancnsis), Ibid. On the savannah, where 
crab-nuts are less easily procured. 

Crab (kreb), uv. Also 6-7 crabb; Sc. 5-6 
eraib, 6-7 crabe. [f. CRABBED a. or its source,] 

+1. trans. To go counter to, to cross; to put 
out of humour or temper; to irritate, anger, en- 
rage, provoke. Sc. ? Obs. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander'323 Qui colkins pou, ser conguirour 
& crabbis so pisaule. cx450 Hennyson Alor. Fab. 84 Ane 
full gude servant will craib his Master anes. x46r Liber 
Pluscardensis x1. viii. (1877) 1. 383 Thow makis gret falt .. 
All thus but_caus to crab thi creatowre. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 11. 563 To contray him or crab in ony thing. 
1588 A, Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech., Schort Waye 6b, To put 
our selues indanger tocrab god. 1s95 Duncan Afp.Ltymol., 
Gaede, _ Darran py Pipaeesd to find by ac it 1605, 
‘oLwart Flyting w. Montgomery 152, 1 will. .swingeour, 
for thy sake refuse it-.To crabe thee.” ‘ 

b. absol. and intr. 

a1s00 Ratis Raving u. 122 Thai here plaidly, and lytill 
spekis, Laith for to crab and seldin wrekis. did. 1. 175 
Crab nocht lychtly for lytil thing, 1398 Fercusson Scot. 
Prov., He that crabbs without cause should mease without 
mends, : 

+2. trans. To render (the disposition, etc.) ill- 
tempered or peevish ; to sour. Ods. rare. 

1662 Granvit, Laz Orient. iv. (1682) 33 How age or 
sickness sowers, and crabbs our natures. 

Grab (kneb), v2 [App. the same as Du, 
LG., E.Fris. Zvabber to scratch, claw,, f. the same 
root as Cras 5b.1] 

1. Falconry. Of hawks: To scratch, claw, or 


fight with each other. a. ¢vans. b, intr. 

575 Turnerv. Faudconrie 73 That when your hawkes 
bate, they maye not reache one another for crabbing. /éid, 
114 Some falcons. . will crabbe with every hawke and flee of 
purpose to crabbe with them. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 
ii. 706) 57 If you mew more than one Hawk in one Room, 
von must set your Stones at that distance, that when they 

ate they may not crab one another. 1852 R. I. Burton 
Falconry v, 60 If two [hawks] are flown they are certain to 
fell the game at once, and the falconer is always flurried by 
their violent propensity to crab over the ‘pelt’, 1892 Vote 
From Correspt., Two hawks soaring or on the ground will 
often claw cach other, when they are said to‘ Pes Ses 

2. trans. To criticize adversely, cry down, find 
fault with, ‘peck at’, ‘pull to pieces’. slang or 
stable-talk, whence collog. 

x8r2 J. H. Vaux Flask Dict. sv. To prevent the per- 
fection or execution of any..business, by saying any hing 
offensive or unpleasant, is called crabbing it, 1862 Frit. 
R. Agric. Soc. XXII. 385 Owners .. will not send their 
horses to be crabbed and consequently lowered in valuc be- 
cause they cannot pass a strict veterinary inspection. ate 
Times 6 Dee. 12/4 Officers naturally do not care to be 
frowned upon as men who ‘want to crab the new rifle’. 
189r Maung Sferciful Divorce 76 And you ‘ crab’ the girl 
because she is able to take care of herself. 1893 Black. 
Mag. CLI. 128/2 To crab the complexions or the clothes of 
the people who occupied the-pew in front. 

8. ‘To break or bruise. North.’ (Halliwell.) 

Crab, v3 [Nonce-uses, derived from Crap sd. 
and. 2, or their derivatives,} : 

+1. trans. To beat with a crab-stick; to’cudgel. 

1619 Frercune Af, Thomas w. vi, Get ye to bed, drab, Or 
I'll so crab your shoulders, 


+2. ?To catch as a crab does, Obs. . 

ay2x Cinnen Refusal 1. Plays II, 386, I hold six to four 
now, thou hast beencrabb'd at Paris in the Missisippi. 
Granger. Not 1, Faith, Sir; I would no more, put my 
Bloney into the Stocks there, than my Legs into the Stocks 
here. ' 

3, Waut. (See quot.) ; : 
, 1867 Suytu Satlor's Word-bh., Crabbing to it, carrying an 
overpress of sail in afresh gale, by which a ship crabs or 
drifts sideways to leeward... : 

4..-U. S. collog. ( jig.) =CRAWEISH v. : 
- 5, Dyeing, ete. : To subject to the operation of 


CRABBING Cee . ; : 
‘ x89 ead unneEn (27.Zeéfer), Cloth that has not been 
crabbed. ‘ : . 3 


6, See CRABBING2, a . 

Crab-apple, =Craz sd.2 1 and 2. 

x7xz ArpuTiinot Yok Bull m. ii, John had his golden 
pippins,. peaches,: and nectarines; poor Miss a crab- 
apple, sloc, or a blackberry. 1771 Smowcerr Husmph. Ci. 
(2815) 244, I have often met with a crab-apple in-a hedge. 
x870 H.-Macmttan Bidle Teach, v.100 Lhe crab-apple 
and the sloe; the savage parents of our Pippins‘and plums. 

b. Also with-qualifications, like Cras sd. 3, as 

in American Crab-apple (2yrus coronaria), Ore- - 
gon Crab-apple (P.vivularis). ° 

tCrabat, Ods.-- [ad: L. erabatus, grabdtus, a. 
Gr. xpéB(B)cz0s conch ; in Fr. proba, A couch, 

7483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4197/3 Julyan dyd do brynge a 
crabat of copper‘and ‘dyd:do laye .. out the body theron. | 
Crabat, crabbat, obs. ff. Cravat, CROAT. - 
Crabbat (crab-bat): see Cras sb.? 7. 


CRABBED. 


Crabbed (krebéd), a. Also 4 crabyt,. 4-6 
erabbid, 4-8 -it, 5 -yd, (Sc. 6-7 crabit, 6 
craibit). forig. f. Crap sb.1+-zp: cf: Docerp. 
The primary reference was to the crooked or 
wayward gait of the crustacean, and the contra- 
dictory, perverse, and fractious disposition which 
this expressed. Cf. Ger. Arabée crab, whence, 
according to Grimm, ‘because these animals are 
malicious and do not easily let go what they have 
seized, LG. ene Uiitje krabde (a little crab) a little 
quarrelsome ill-conditioned man (Bremen Woch.)’; 
also in Saxony said of selfwilled, refractory chil- 
dren. ''So E.Fris. Avabde crab, éransf. a cantan- 
kerous, cross-grained man (who is refractory and 
froward like a crab, sticking fast or going back- 
wards, when he ought to advance); whence 
érabbig contentious, cantankerous, fractious, cross- 
grained (Doornkaat Koolman), Literal senses of 
* cross-grained, crooked’, and ‘ knotted, gnarled, 
un-smooth’, applied to sticks, trees, and the like, 
also appear; these re-act upon the sense in which 
the word is applied to persons and their disposi- 
tions. In later use there is association with the 
fruit, giving the notion of ‘sour-tempered, morose, 
peevish, harsh’.] 

-L. Of persons (or their dispositions): orig. Of 
disagreeably froward or wayward disposition, cross- 
grained, ill-conditioned, perverse, contrarious, 
fractious. (Now blending with b.) 

1300 Cursor AT. 8943(Gott.) pe iuus bat war sua crabbid 
(Cott. § Fairf cant] and kene. cx14q4o Promp, Parv. 99 
Crabbyd, awke, or wrawe [W. wraywarde], cevonicus, bile. 
sus, cancerinus, ¢1440 York ALyst. xxix. 130 For women 
are crabbed, ‘ge comes bem of kynde. 1547 Latimer Sesv2. 
§ Rem, (1845) 426 He that is so obstinate and untractable 
in wickedness and wrong doing, is commonly called a 
crabbed and froward piece. 1570 Levins Manip. 49/9 
Crabbed, froward, pranus, iraizs. 1643 Mitton Divorce 
Introd., The little that our Saviour could prevail .. against 
the crabbed textuists of his time. 1844 Arn. SairH Adv. 
Wr, Ledbury vii. (1886) 22 Despite the persevering labours 
of those crabbed essayists. ax845 Hoop Tale of Temper i, 

ll cross breeds of human sinners, The crabbedest are 
those who dress our dinners. 
__ b. In later use: Cross-tempered, ill-conditioned, 
irritable, acrimonious, churlish; having asperity or 
acerbity of temper. Since 16th c. a frequent 
epithet of old age, in which perhaps there was at 
first the sense ‘ crooked’; cf. sense 5. Also often 
influenced by, and passing insensibly into, sense 9. 

1535 Stewart Croxz. Scot, 11. 542 That I thairfoir crabit 
or cruell be. 31879 Lyty Zughues (Arb.) 43 To you they 
breed more’ sorrow and care. :because of your crabbed age. 
1583 Stupses Azat. Adus. u, 65 He that is borne vnder 
‘Cancer, shall be crabbed and angric, because the crab 
fish is so inclined. xg90 Spenser F. Q. ul. ix. 3 Therein a 
cancred’ crabbed: carle .. That has no skill of court nor 
courtesie. x60x Weever Mirr. Mari. Cj, Craft, anger, 
vsury, neuer seene in youth; In crabbed age these vices we 
behold. x6z0 Suaxs. Ze, mt. i, 8 O She is Ten times 
more gentle, then her Father's crabbed 3 And he’s compos’d 
of harshnesse. 1635 N.R. tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. 11. xvi: 
170 ‘A man of acrabbed disposition and rash to raise com- 
motions. 1779 Map. D’Arszay Zeté. Aug., Calling you a 
crabbed fellow. 1837 “Cartyte Fr. Rev. 1. 1. vii, His 
Father, the harshest of old crabbed men, he loved with 
warmth, with veneration. 1863 Geo. Ettor Romofa m1. 
xviii, A crabbed fellow with crutches is dangerous, 1875 
Jowetr Plato(ed. 2) V. 302 [The] ignorant. .lays up in store 
for himself isolation in crabbed age, : 

e. transf.. of things. : 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 7 Colwers.. & crabbed snakis 
And_obire warlajes wild. 1634 Mitton Comus 477 How 
charming is divine Philosophy! Not harsh.and crabbed, 
as dull fools suppose. 1682 Drvpen Dk. of Guise mm. i, But 
if some crabbed virtue turn and pinch them, Mark me, 
they'll run’ .and howl for mercy. 

2. Of-the temporary mood: Cross, vexed, irate, 
irritated; ‘out/of humour, (In early use only Se. : 
now dial. ;-, often’ pronounced ¢vab’d.) 

61378 Sc. Leg::Saints, Laurentius 786 Sume mene sait 
he crabyt is. 1313-75 Diterve. Occterrents (1833) 8x-Quhaira 
he was crabbit and causit discharge the: said Johne of his 
preitching. 1530 Patsor. 773/z, I waxe crabbed, or angrye 
countenaunced, Fe-me rechigue.” -1992 Anr.: Hamitrox 
Catech. (1884) 9 It is‘nocht: ane thing to be, crabit at our 


brotheris persone and to be crabit at our brotheris falt. - 


x81z2" J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, -Crab'd, affronted; out 
of humour; sometimes called being in-Crab-stveet. 1861 
Houranp Less. Life-i,.x9 A business man. .will enter his 
house for dinner as crabbed as a hungry bear. - - » t 
+3. .Of words, actions, etc.: Proceeding from or 
‘showing an ill-tempered or irritable disposition ; 
angry; ill-natured. Ods..’. , 
1362 Lana. 7. Pi. A. x1. 65 For nou is vche Boye Bold.. 
to..Craken ajeyn be Clergie .Crabbede wordes. 1430 
- Lyne. . Bochas, vu. iv. , (154) 168 b, Her feminine ‘crabbed 
eloquence. xg8x J. Bern Haddon's Answ. Osor.277 Your 
crabbed and snappish accusation agaynst Luther. «1632 
_ T. Taytor God's Dudgent: 1. 1. i, (2642) 155 He..chased him 
away ‘with bitter and crabbed reproaches, . = 


+b. Of the countenance: Expressing a harsh or 


“disagreeable disposition; of. c¥ab-face, CRAB sb. 11, 
[0.2375 Se. Leg. Saiiets, Vincentius 202 Dacyane hyme-self 


nere wod, Become; .And.kest his handis to & fra And trawit- 


[editor veads crabbit] continence cane ma.) : : 
x603 H, Crosse Vertnes Comtuw, (1878) 51 When acrabbed 


1121 


visage and a misshapen body, shall stand by an amiable and 
louely personage. 1641 (list. Edw. V6 Hard favoured of 
visage, such as..is called .. among common persons, 2 
crabbed face. 

+4. Of things : Harsh or unpleasant to the taste 
or feelings; unpalatable, bitter. Ods. or arch. (Cf. 
sense 9.) 

1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. s02 After crysten-masse com fe 
crabbed lentoun, Pat fraystez flesch wyth pe fysche & fode 
more symple. 1593 '¢dl-Troth's N.Y. Gift 40 A kinde 
dinner and a crabbed supper. x622 R. Hawxins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) x28 The crabbed entertainment it gave us. 

+5. Of trees, sticks : Crooked; having an uneven 
and rugged stem, gnarled, knotted; having cross- 


grained and knotted wood. Ods. 
e€1§x0 Barciay Airy. Gd. Alanners (1570) Byj, To make 
a_streyght Jauelin of a crabbed tree. 1539 TAvERNER 
Erasm. Prov, (1552) § To a crabbed knotte muste be 
soughte a crabbed wedge. 1594 Nasue Un/jort. Trav. 53 
A crabbed briery hawthorne bush. 1675 Tranerne Chr 
Ethics xxxiii. 540 A crabbed and knotty piece of matter. 
+b. of the human body and ( fg.) nature, 
x601 Dent Pathw. Heaven (1831) 18 Troubled .. with a 
crabbed and crooked nature. 1623 CockERraM 11, Thersites, 
one that was as crabbed in person as he was Cinicall and 
doggishin condition, 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 
16 This king. .being of a crabbed nature, pimple faced and a 
creple. 1799 SoutHey Sonn. xv, A wrinkled, crabbed man 
they picture thee, Old Winter. 
+e. Of land, weather, etc. : Rough, rugged. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. v. (1599) 221 A crabbed mountaine, 
where they lost threescore men at armes and manie footmen. 
1583 Stanvuurst Aencis ut,(Arb.) 71 God Mars the Regent 
of that soyle crabbed adoring [Virg. 11. 35 Geticis arvis]. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 128 The crabbed moun- 
tains which overtopped it. 1876 Ronixson IVhithy Gloss. 
Crabb'd or Crabby, Weather terms, ‘Bits 0’ crabb'd 
showers’, the rain or sleet driven by cold winds. 
+6. Rough, rugged, and inelegant in language. 
156x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 41 Though he be rough 
somtime & crabbed in his maner of speach. 1656 CowLey 
Mise., Ausw. Copy of Verses 13 Such base, rough, crabbed, 
hedge Rhymes. .set the hearers Ears on Edge, 
7. Of writings, anthors, etc.: Ruggedly or per- 
versely intricate ; difficult to unravel, construe, deal 
with, or make sense of. 


186x T. Norton Cadvix’s [xst. 11, 310To debarre crabbed 
questions. x61z BrinsLey Lid. Lit. viii. (1627) 122 The 
best and_easiest Commentaries of the hardest and most 
crabbed Schoole-Authors. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1 1.2 
Writing. .in crabbed Scholastick style. 1763-5 Cuurcnitt 
Poents, Author, O'er crabbed authors life's gay prime to 
waste, 1788 Rew Avistotle’s Log. iv. § 6 Those crabbed 
geniuses made this doctrine very thorny. 1830 Mackintosit 
Lth, Philos. Wks. 1846 1.179 Mr. Hume, who has trans- 
lated so many of the dark and crabbed passages of Butler 
into his own transparent and beautiful Ianguage. @1839 
Prarp Poenrs (1864) 11. 76 Since my old crony and myself 
Laid crabbed Euclid on the shelf, 1890 Times 20 Jan. 9/2 
A hard, dry, and rather crabbed collection of notes and 
Statistics, 
b. Of handwriting: Difficult to decipher from 


the bad formation of the characters. 

16%2 Dekker Jf dt be not good Wks. 1873 II]. 287 Lawes 
Wrap’d vp in caracters, crabbed and vnknowne. 1800 Mrs. 
Heavey Mourtray Fant 1. 91 It is such a crabbed hand, I 
can't read half of it. 1853 Farapayin B. Specie Life (1870) 
TI, 318 Do you see how crabbed my hand-writing has be- 
come? x879 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (2886) 18 A few 
worn rolls of crabbed manuscript. . : 

8. Of or pertaining to the zodiacal sign Cancer. 
Obs. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 43 Muskat is a citie .. upon 
the Persian Gulfe and almost Nadyr to the crabbed 
Tropique. 

9. Of the nature of the crab-tree or its fruit ; 
Jig. sour-tempered, peevish, morose ; harsh. 

1565-73 Coover Thesaurus s.v. Acerbus, Vultius acerbus, 
sower or crabbed. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 170 
Against the veriuice-face of the Crabbedst Satyrist that 
euer stuttered. x6xx Suaxs, IVint. TJ. 1. ii. 102 Three 
crabbed Moneths had sowr'd themselues to death. 1656 
Ducuess Newcastie in Life of Dé. (1886) 313 As for my 
disposition, it is..not crabbed or peevishly melancholy. 
x726 Amuerst Terra Fil, xxxvi. 189 This philosophical 
apple-tree. .never grew kindly, nor produced any thing but 
sour crabbed stuff. 1865 Hotranp Platz T. iii. 107 Only 
treated respectfully by wives and children because they 
are crabbed and sour. 

10. Comb, as crabbed-looking, -handed adjs. | 
- 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiseries Hust Life (1826) v. xi, 
That sort of hideous old ctabbed-looking crone of fashion. 
31837 Sir I. Parcrave Merch. §& Friar i. (1844) 34 A lean- 
visaged, crabbed-looking personage. 1848 THackeray Vai. 
Fair xiii, That crabbed-handed absent relative. . 

Crabbedly (krebédli), adv. [f CRABBED a. + 
-ty2.]° In a crabbed manner: crossly, ill-tem- 
peredly ; sourly, morosely ; with rugged intricacy. 

a@x4z0 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 3514 A man also to 
Julius Cossar ones Crabbedly seide. xg6x T. ‘Norton 
Calvin's Inst. ut. V.(1634) 318 Many of them. -have..spoken 
to crabbedly and hardly. x580 Barer .4 dy, C1523 Crabbedly, 
sowrely, grimly, lowringly, forve. 1893 Nasue Christ's 
T. 66a, fie that. in the Pulpit talkes affectedly, coldly, 


crabbedly or absurdly. «139774 Fercusson Plainstaue 


_ Poeims (1845) 49 We sall hae the question stated’ And keen 


and crabbedly debated. 
-Grabbedness (kre'bédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being crabbed--- + ~ + = 

1. Crookedness, perversity or refractoriness - of 
disposition, fractiousness (ods.) ; ill-nature ;. harsh- 
ness; asperity or sourness of-temper.* © _*. 


CRABBY. 


1413 Lypc. Pilger. Sowwdle w. xx. 660 deth. .bytter art thou 
and ful of crabbydnesse. 1835 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 472 
‘Throw crabitnes with gret crudelitie. 1598 FLoxio, Peruer- 
sita, peruersenes, frowardnes, crabbednes. 1765 'l', Hutcuin- 
son A/ist, Col. Afass. Bay J. 187 The natural crabbedness of 
his wife's temper, 1888 J. K, Laucuton in Dict. Nat. Biog. 
XVI. 96/1 The sweetness of temper which everybody loves, 
or the crabbedness of will which everybody fears. 

2. Ruggedness, roughness, asperity; rugged or 
perverse intricacy of language, questions, etc. 

1546 Lancrey Pol, Verg. De Jnvent. 1, ix. 19a, Menander 
& Philemon .. aswaged al the crabbetnesse of the olde 
wrytinges. 1563 Gotpinc Cesar (1565) 213 b, The crabbed- 
nesse of the wayes were a Jet to hym. 1579 Fenton Guicei- 
ara. 1x. (1599) 391 The crabbednesse of the season may 
suffice to detaine ys, 1691 Woop 4th. Oxon. I. 319 Leaving 
the crabbedness of Logick.. he became .. Herald. 1883 
PF. M. Crawrorn Dr, Claudius i. 9 Like his uncle’s sexa- 
genarian crabbedness of hieroglyphic. 

+3. Harshness or asperity of taste. Ods. 

1715 Paucirollus' Rerum Men. 11. v. 298 Sugar..molli- 
fies the Acrimony, and makes meek the Crabbedness of tart 
and sour things. 

Crabber (kriebar). [f. CRAB sé.1+-ER1,J One 
who fishes for crabs; a boat used in crab- 
fishing. 

1848 C. A. Jouns Iieek at Lizard 241 It matters not 
much to the crabbers what sorts of fish they catch. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal, (ed. 4) 127 Crabber and Cod or 
Ling Boat. he 

Crabbery (kreebéri). [f. Cras sd,1 + -Eny, 
after zookery, etc.] A place abounding with crabs, 
or where crabs are fished. 

1845 Darwin Voy, Nat. iv. (1879) 80 Great mud-banks, 
which the inhabitants call Cangrejales or Crabberies, from 
the number of small crabs. 

Crabbing (kre'bin), vb2. sd.1 [f. Cran v1, 2+ 
-ING1,] The action of the vb. CRAB. 

+1. Vexing, embittering; hence, vexation, cross- 
ness. Se. Obs. 

cxr4so TWisdome of Sol. 646 Better is crabing na blythnes 
or Jaiching, x1§29 Lynpesay Complayné 32, I wyll nocht 
flyte .. For crabyng of thy Celsitude. 1535 Srewart Crom. 
Scot. II, 187 Aurelius... sufferit thame of his benignitie, 
With[out] crabhing or git crudelitie, /did. III. 84 Greit 
wrang he wrocht in his crabing and ire. 1573 J. DAvipson 
Brig i ceuaatenes xliv, The feid of fremmit and craibing of 
3our kin, ; . . 

2. Adverse criticism, ‘ pulling to pieces’, detrac- 
tion. See Cra v.? 2. . ; 

Crabbing, 2/. sb.2_ [f. Crab sb.1, 2, implying 
verb Zo crab, perhaps not otherwise used.} 

1. Catching crabs, crab-fishing. Also aéfrzd. 

1657 Licon Bardbadoes (1693) 66 The Negroes will often 
upon Sundayes go a Crabbing. 1884 MWestern Morning 
News 4 Sept. 4/8 At Sennen Cove the crabbing season is 
over, 1887 G. M, Fenn Devon Boys ti, 16 We.. made 
plans to go..crabbing when the tide was out, 

2. Gathering crab-apples: cf. szdttdg, etc. 

1877 in E, Peacock NV. W. Linc. Gloss. 

Crabbing, v2. sb.3 Dyeing, etc. (See quots.) 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing § Calico Print, 654 Another 
important operation is ‘crabbing’. Before stuffs can be 
dyed, all dirt, grease, and the dressing used by the weaver, 
must be com sletely removed. The pieces are generally 
first passed through hot water. ‘hey are next treated 
with hot lyes of soap, carbonate of soda, and liquid ammonia. 
1892 Pror. Hummer (/etter), Crabbing is the operation 
of passing a thin woollen or union fabric in a state of 
tension, and in the open-width, through boiling water, and 
at once,wrapping it on a roller, where it is subjected tocon- 
siderable pressure. The primary object of crabbing is to 
prevent subsequent wrinkling of the cloth, due to unequal 
contraction, A secondary object is to give the cloth a par- 
ticular finish, so that the operation is now frequently used 
for all-wool and all-cotton cloth, 

b. attrib, as crabbing: machine, -trough, etc. 

3883 Hummer Dyeing 112 The boiling water in the 
crabbing trough, 1892 d/achine Maker's Advi., Makers 
of all kind of machinery for dyeing, etc...viz. crabbing, 
singeing, scouring, washing. «machines. 

Cra‘bbigh, a. Oés. [f. Crap sb.14-1sH: cf. 
CRABBED.] Cross, apa : Siete 
c1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11.91 Such crabyysh wordes do 
Saeet fi eg eats Goan ane With a coy 
countenance, she gave me this crabbish answere. 1606 
Dexker Sev, Séxnes iv. (Arb.) 3 Crabbish Satyristes. 

Crabby (kreebi), a1 [f Crap sb,1 + -¥1,] 

1. Crab-like; + with sidelong gait (os.) 

2583 Sranvnurst Zzeis 1, (Arb.) 84 It wil be saulfer 
too passe thee countrie Pachynus, Wit! leasure lingring, 
and far streicts crabbye to circle. 1886 R.C, Lestiz Sea- 
painter's Log 20 Some old fisherman's crabby paw dodging 
round the bottom of a crab-pot. 

2, Abounding in crabs. : ae 

xézz R. Hawains Voy. S. Sea (1847) 128 Which after we 
called Crabby cove..for that all the water was full of a 
smail kinde of fedd crabbes, j 

Crabby (kre'bi), a2 [f. Crap 5b.2+-¥1] 

+1, =CraBBED-5, 6, 7. Ods. 

zgso CoverDALe Sgir. Perle vi. 72 So doth God lop and 
hewe the crabby old ‘Adam with the crosse.* 158x J. Bett 
Haddon's Answ. Osor.134 The most combersome and crabby 
treatie of Freewill. 599 Marston Sco,, Véllanie 170 Persius 
is-crabby, ‘because auntient, and his ierkes.sdusky. : 
2. =Crsbpepi,9.° ° 2 UT 8 
‘1996 PAIwe Cone. Sense App, (793) 86 The narrow and 
crebby spirit of a despairing political party. - 1830 M.-Mar- 
coulouTH -Piler. Land-of Fathers Ul. 61 We must have 
looked very crabby ‘when we; made; those rude speeches. 
1891 Atuinson Last of Giant-Killers 101 The crabby, 


‘ 


surly, Savage old giant, 


CRAB-CATCHER. 


Cra‘b-catcher. . [f Cran 56.1] 

i. ‘One who catches crabs, : 

1974 Gotosm. Wat. Hist. VI... ii (Jod.), The dexterous 
crabeatcher takes them by the hinder legs in sucha manner, 
that its nippers cannot touch him. F 

2. A name given to several American species of 
herons which feed on small crabs; esp., in W. 
Indies, Avdetta or Butorides virescens. 

1699 Damermr Voy. (x705) Il. ii. 66 Crabeatchers are 
shaped and coloured like Herons, but they aresmaller, They 
feed on small Crabs no bigger than ones Thumb. 2732 
Mortimer in Pail Trans. XXXVI. 177 The Crested 
Bittem. They breed in the Bahama Islands..They are 
there called Crab-Catchers, because they mostly subsist on 
Crabs. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica (1789) 478 The small 
red-winged Crab-catcher. This is the smallest species of 
the Crab-catcher in Jamaica ..The whole bird is very 
beautiful, and not above the size of a pigeon. a 1818 M.G. 
Lewis Srul. W. Ind. Proprietor (1834) 319 A bird about the 
size of a large pigeon. -It is called a crab-catcher, 

Cra‘b-eater. [f Cras sé.l: cf. F. cradier.) 

1. An occasional book-name for a small species 
of heron, Ardeita minuta, the Little Bittern. 

2. A scombroid fish, E/acate canada, found on 
the North American shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

1842 De Kay Zool, N. York ww. Fishes 114 The Crab- 
eater..was captured in a seine in the harbor of Boston, and 
placed in a car with other fish. . 

+ Cra*ber. Obs. rave—'. [a. F. crabier (raton 
crabier), £. crabe CRAB sb.1] The water-rat. 

1655 Watton Auger (ed. 2) 73 The Cormorant..and the 
“Craber which some call the water-rat. 

Crab-face, -faced, -favoured: see Cras 56.! 
Wi. 


+ Cra‘b-fish. Obs. =Crap sb 1. 

a1400-s0 Adexcander 3892 Now comes a company of 
Crabbe-fische, as calues gret. 1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. 
1v. (1593) 90 ‘Lhe crab-fish having caught his enemie.. Doth 
clasp him in on every side with all his crooked cleas, 1606 
Sir G. Goosecappe 1. i. in Bullen O. Pé. HI. 42, I lay my 
life some Crabfish has bitten thee by the tongue, thou 
speakest so backward still. 17533 CHamBErs Cycé. Suppl. 
sv. Craé, The common large SP ach has its abode from 
twenty to forty fathom water. 

Cra‘b-grass. [f Cras 56.1] 

1. The Glasswort, Salicornia herbacea, a marine 
plant common in salt-marshes. ? Obs. 

1s97 Geraroe Herbal u. cxlvii. - The herbe is also 
called. . Kadé articulatum, or iointe Clnssaweort. .in Eng- 
lish Crab Grasse, and Frog grasse. 1861 Miss Prarr Flower, 
Pl, IV. 285 Glasswort is sometimes called. .Crab-grass. 

2, The Knot-grass, (Britten and Holland.) 

3. In U.S. A species of grass, Panicum sanguin- 
ale; also other allied species. 

188x G. W. Caste Aad, Delphine viii. 45 In its old 
walks. .crab-grass had spread. 1885 Harper's Mag. Dec. 
133 A field in which crab-grass had grown in the place of 
the harvested wheat. 

Cra‘b-harrow. [f. Crap sd.14 Hannow: cf. 
E.Fris. 4radbe, krab, a small hoe or mattock with 
bent teeth for tearing up the ground.] A harrow 
with bent teeth for thoroughly breaking up deeply 
ploughed land ; its later form is the drag-harrow. 

1996 Trans. Soc. Enc, Arts XIV. 205, I also find them 
(that is the wheels with short axle-trees) very useful with my 
crab-harrow, 1806-7 A. Younc Agric. Essex (1813) I. 147 
Ox harrows, heavier and more efiective in deep workin 
than the common crab-harrow of the county. eg Srn 
R, Agric. Soc. VIL. & gt The lands are dragged with a 
heavy crab-harrow. 

Hence Crab-harrow v. 

1844 Frnt. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 34 Scarifying or crab- 
harrowing with four horses between the ploughings., 1846 
fbid. VU. grt The lands are. again crab-harrowed, and 
harrowed with common harrows. ; 

| Crabiex. [Ir 5; f crade Cras 50.0] = Cran- 
OATOBER 2. : 

1825 Waterton Wand, S. Amer, (2882) 28 In the marshes 
and creeks will be found coots, gulls, pelicans, crabiers. - 
‘Grabite (kree'bait). Geol rare. [a. I. crabite, 
f. crave CRAB sb.1; see -1TH.] A fossil crab, - 

1847 in Craic, and in modern Dicts. 

Crablet (kre'blét). [f Cran.si.l+-ter] A 
small or young crab. : 

1842 J.T. Hewrerr Parish Clerk 1, 27 Sundry little crab- 
lets that had wandered amare ths rocks, 1883 Coruh. Mag. 
Feb, 184 Startled crablets making spasmodic movements. 

Gxarbelikke, a. and ado. [f£ CRaBsbt] Like 
a crab, esg. in moving backwards or sideways. 

tg98 Syivesren Du Bartas u. il. 1v. 392, Because then 
Southward Sol doth retrograde, Goes (Crab-like) backward, 
1646 J. Bennnicce Gods Fury Aijb, Such was their Crab- 
like condition, ‘ 1727-38 Gav abies 1. xiv, 26 But, crab- 
like, rather backward goes, x8r9 Byron. Venice i,‘Thus 
they creep, Crouching and crab-like.  1862-Wivyre Mex- 
vitte Tilbury Nogo 355 He crawls first. backwards, then 
sideways, crablike..to the spot. °° - Rees 

Crabling (krze-blin). [f. ‘Cran sb1+4-11NG.] 
= CRABLET, - a ; ; Ae as 

182z T. Mircuete Avistoph, I. 3x6 Another. crabling, 
see, is ne forward..Save us! .there’s nought but 
crabs, 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 400 The minute crab- 
lings heedlessly run over their variegated discs. - " 

Crab-louse.. [f Cran sé.1,in reference to the 
xecuryed fect by which it hooks’ itself to its host.] 


F 


_ A parasitical insect, Pediculus pubis, or-Phthirus: 


énguténalis, which infests parts of the human body. 
” 1847 Boorne Breu. Health § 273 Head lyce, body lyce. 
crabbe.lyce, and nits, 1658 RowLanp Alou/et's Theat, 


. 
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ins, 1099 May be Scaliger meant by a Tike some Lowse 
like a Crab, or some Crab-lowse in- man; for they both 
breed in the beard’and privities, and-can very hardly be 
pulled off. x86z Huwme tr. Aloguin-Tandon ui. vi. i. 296 
The Pubic Louse. . which is known by the common name of 
‘Crab Louse’, attaches itself to the hairs of- the sexual 
organs, the arm pits, and even of the eyebrows. 

Crab-nut, -oil: see CraB.sb.3 

Crabo:logist. zonce-wd. [f. Cras sd1, after 
ornithologist, etc.] A student or collector of crabs. 
: ee MeCutrocn Highlands Scot. II. 420 The island 
furnishes rare minerals to the mineralogist and rare crabs to 
the crabologist, 

Craboun, corrupt form of carabine, CARBINE. 

1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. w. ii. 1765 Base 
worme must thou needes discharge thy craboun [so ed. 1606, 
ATS. crabbyanne] to batter downe the walles of learning. 

Crab’s-eye, -eyes. [f. Crap sd.1] ; 

1. (Usually in £7.) A round concretion, found in 
the stomach of the crayfish and some other crus- 
tacea, consisting mainly of carbonate of lime; it 
has been used, finely powdered, as an absorbent 
and antacid. Now also applied to finely powdered 
carbonate of lime from other sources. 

160g Timme Quersit. ut. 181 Take .. of the stones which 
are commonly called crabbes eyes halfe an ounce. 1693 
Leeuwennoex in Phi?. Trans. XVII. 958, I putsome Crabs- 
Eyes into the Vinegar. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 364 A chalky substance, found in the lower part of the 
stomach of all lobsters, improperly called crab’s eyes. 1807 
T. Tuomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 604 The use of carbonate of 
lime as a manure, a paint, and a medicine, under the names 
of lime, whiting, crab’s eyes, &c. is equally well known. 
186x Huume tr. Moguin-Tandon u. in. iii. 97 When the 
Crabs are about to cast their shell, two calcareous masses 
are found in the lateral compartments of the stomach, 
These have received the name of ‘Crab’s eyes’. 1880 
Huxtey Cray/tsh 223 A minute crab’s-eye or gastrolith. 

2. pf. The scarlet seeds or peas of Adrus preca- 
zortus, the Coral-bead plant ; also the plant. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 3872 Oxtwver Elem. Bot. u. 165 The 
seeds of Adrus precatorius, called ‘ Crabs’-eyes’, are strung 
together for necklaces. 

. Crab’s eye lichen (see quot.). 

2849 in Linptey Jed. con, Bot. (1856) 20. 
Treas. Bot., Crab's eye lichen, Lecanora pallescens, which 
was formerly gathered under this name in the north of 
England for the dyers. 7 

ra’b-sidle, v. [f. Cras s6.1+SIDLE v.] intr. 
To sidle or shuffle sideways like a crab. 

1800 Soutuzy Lefé. (2856) . 105 They were obliged to 

walk ..some backwards like lobsters, others crabsidling 


along. 

+ Gxa‘b-skuit. Obs. [Du. krab-schuyte, f. 
hrabbe Cra. 5b.) + scheett boat.] A small open 
fishing-boat with sails. 

x614 Marxnam Way to Wealth in Arb. Garner IV. 333 
Vessels of divers fashions. .go..for herrings .. and they be 
called. .Sword-Pinks. .Crab-Skuits, and Yevers. vo 

Cra‘b-stick. [f. Cras sd.2] A stick or cudgel 
of the wood of the crab-tree. 

1703 SreeLe Tend. Husb.1.i, Do you sec this Crab-stick, 
you Dog? x97: Smotterr Humph. Cl. a6 June, A crab- 
stick, which was all the weapon he had, brought the fellow 
to the ground with the first blow. 1837 Cantyne Jr, Rew 
ul. ut. vi, Brave young Egalité reaches Switzerland .. with 
a strong crabstick in his hand, ; , 

b. Application of this in chastisement. 
1830 James Daruley v. 25 My own quantity of crabstick. 
e. fig. A bad-tempered, crabbed person. 

184x Lever C. O'Malley xxxv. 193 Our Colonel the most 
cross-grained old crabstick. 1877 E. Peacock NV. IV. Line 
Gloss., Crab-stick, a bad-tempered child. 
-Cra‘b-stock. [f. Cran sd.2] A young crab- 
tree or wild apple-tree used as a stock to graft 
upon; fig..a person or thing of wild or unre- 
claimed nature. ; 

az6z5 Fretcuer WNt-Waiker 1. i, Graft me a dainty 
medlar on his crabstock. 1672 Marvets. Reh. Transp. i. 47 
There may be such a Crab-stock as cannot by all ingrafting 
be corrected. 1708 J.-Pantirs Cydert. 18 The Crabstock's 
close-wrought-grain. 1806-7 J, Benesvonp Afiserics Huns. 
Life (1826) xx. 28x You know me well enough by this time, 
young Crab-stock, to make a pretty good guess. : 

Crab-treet, [f Cran sd2] ° - 

1. The wild apple-tree. fis ae xs : 

cxqz5 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 646 Hee ardutus, crabtre. 
1482 in Ripox Ch, Acts 340 Duos crabtrees crescentes. 1523 
Frrzuers. A/2sd.§ 134 To sell..the crabbe-trees to myllers, 
to make cogges and ronges. xg6z Turner Herdal 1. 47», 
An Appel tre. .is called. .in y? Southe Countre,’a Crab tre, 
1607 SHaks. Cor. u. i. 205 We haue Some old Crab-trees 
hereat home, That will not be grafted to your Rallish. 1703 
Stette Tend. Husb.*1. iii, There's a crabtree, near: our 
house, which .. has brush’d ourjackets, from Father to son 
for several generations. 1794 Sourney Aetrospect, The crab- 
tree, which supplied a secret” hoard With roasted crabs to 
deck the wintry board. - - Dee en one Sees 

2. attrib,’ .a%~- O£or pertaining.to the crab-tree; 
b. Resembling 2 crab-tree ; crooked, knotted) * 

x1g23 Firzners. usb, § 137 Graffe it ina crabbe-tree stocke, 
1597-8 Br. Hat. Saé. (Britten & Holl,), Thecrab-tree porter 
of the Guild Hall gates. -x613 Smaxs. Hen. VILT, v. iv. 7 
Fetch me a ‘dozen Crab-tree staucs,; and strong ones." ~ 2678 
(ed. 2) Bunyan Pilger. 1. (1879) x05 He'getteth him a grievous 
“Crab-trée ‘Cudgel .. and :beats them fearfully.” 2886 Pal? 
Mall G. 1 May 7/1 The cadets suffered themselves to be 


beaten with a crabtree stick. . - ree 

_ @ Comb., as crab-tree-faced, -likée adjs. - 
“3563 B. Gooce Eglogs (Arb.) 117 Of bodie bygge and 
strong he was and somwhat *Crabtre faced. ¢a6oo Day 
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Bege. -Beduall Gr. u. ii, 1 lik’d-him not, he had such a 
crabtree-fac’d countenance. _ 1607 WaLkincTon Opt. Glass 
55 Zeno the crabbe-tree-fac'd Stoicke. 1576 Fresixc Paxofl, 
Efpist. 237 As your body is crocked, *crabtree like, and, 
growen out of all order, so your myndeis, © -” 
Crab-tree2: see Crap sb3  * ; 


+Crvabut. Obs. [Derivation uncertain. 

Cf. F. crapaudean, crapaudine, ancient pieces of artillery.} 
Akind offire-arm, used inijthe. . -- 
1626 Carr. Ssutu Aceid. Fug. Seamen 31 (The names of 
all sorts of great Ordinance and peeces, and their appir- 
tenances.) rbines, Crabuts, long Pistols, short Pistols. 
1627 — Seaman's Grant. xiv. For. .Colivers, Crabuts, 
Carbins. 1659 Howett Vocab. § vi, Smaller guns as 
courriours, harquebusses, muskets, crabuts, carbines. 

Cra*b-weed. =Crab-crass 1 and 2. 

1790 Trans, Soc. Enc, Aris VIII. 89 A marine plant 
called Crab-weed..grew luxuriantly. 

Crab-wood: see Cras 553 oe, 

Crab yaws. [f Cras 53.1 + Yaws.J The 
West Indian name ofa kind of yaws or frambeesia 
attacking the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands, forming ulcers with very hard edges. : 
_ 1740 Hist. Yamaica 313 That which is called Crab-Yaws 
is never removed. 1799 Med. Frul. 1 33 In every instance 
..of venereal taint In yaws, or crab yaws, I found it 
ineffectual, prior to the use of mercurials. 

+Craccus, cracus. Ods. [? for Caraccas.] 
‘A kind of tobacco’ (Halliwell). : 

1617 Mippteton & Row ey Fair Quarrel w.i, We'll roar 
the rusty rascal out of his tobacco, Ay, and he had the 
best craccus in London. a 2625 Firercner Woman's Prise 
1. ii, Selling (which is a sin unpardonable) Of counterfeit 
Cods or musty English Cracus. . 

+ Craches. Herb. Pimpernel or chickweed. 

z530 Partscr, 210/t Craches herbe, sovron [Alouron, 
smourron=pimpermel, also chickweed (Cotgr.)]. 

+Crachoun. Ods. Also -on, -un. A word 
of uncertain origin, frequent in Crtssor ALusdi, the 
later texts of which render it cattiff or wretch. 

(The only similar OF. word is crachon = F. crachat 
* matter expectorated or spat out’, which gives a possible 
sense in the quots. There is a curious likeness in sense 
and form between crachoun and crathoun(crathou, craton), 
although so many instances of both occur that the hypothesis 
of an error of ch for ¢4, or the converse, seems to be inad- 
missible.] nine 

@1300 Cursor A, 9014 (Cott.)'Pe man sco has in hir ban- 
don, He es forcasten als crachon. Jbid, 14717 Als crachuns 
(Trin. caitifs) he pam feld ilkan, Jé/d, 18120 Pu crt nu 
crachun [other ASS. wrecche} fra pis sith, ¢3340 Jbéd. 
27063 (Fairf.) He lise ouer-commen as a crachoun. 

Crachyd, obs. f. CrackED. Ox: 

Crack (krek), sb. Forms: 4-6 crak, 4krakke, 
5 krak, 6 crakke, crake, 6-7 cracke, 0- crack. 
[Goes with Crack uw, ‘The sb. is not known in. 
OE., but corresponding forms occur early in the 
cognate langs.: OHG. chrac, dial.G. Arack, Du. 
krak, and OHG. *chrah, MHG. and G. rach, 
MDu. erak (dat. crake), mod.Du, kraak, ET ris. 
hrak and krék., Cf. also F. crac (in Cotgr. 1611), 
similarly related to cvaguer.] orig. Animitation 
of the sharp sound caused by the sudden breaking 
of anything hard; whence, I. any sharp dry sound, 
II. abreak or breaking of various kinds, with III. 
sundry transferred applications. . 

I. Of sound. *zxvarticulate. . 

1. A sudden sharp and loud noise as of some- 
thing breaking or bursting ; e.g. the crack of a 
rifle, a whip, of breaking ice, bones, etc, . For- 
merly applied also to the roar of a cannon, of a 
trumpet, and of thunder ; the last is still common 
diaé., and in the archaic phrase the ‘crack: of 
doom’, z.¢. the thunder-peal of the day’ of judge- 
ment, or perh, the blast of the archangel’s trump, — 

1300 Cursor Af, 18953 (Gott.) All and.of pat grisli 
crack; ¢1325 &. £. Addit, P. B. 1210 Cler claryoun crak 
cryed on-lofte. 1460 Lybcaus Disc, 962 Gvieounys legge 
to-brak, That men herde the krak.’- ¢ x4 ‘AXTON Blanch 
ardyr liv. 218 Huge and horible crakes of thuuinder, 549 
Compl. Scot. vi, 60 ‘The euy] that the thondir dois. is dune 
or ve heir the crak of it. x557 Yottell's Afisc. (Arb.) avd 
Cannons with their thundryng cracks. x60g Siaus. Mach. 
1v. i. 117 ‘What will the Line stretch out to, th’ cracke of 
Doomce? -1626 Bacon Sylve § 210 In Thunder, which is 
far off .. the Lightning precodetl the crack, a good space. 
29718 Gay Let. to Mr. f. 9 Aug., There was heard so loud 
acrack, as if heaven had split asunder, x803 Afed. Frat. 
1X, 203, I made the necessary extension until the joint 
gave a crack. .x83z Hr. Martineau Life in Wilds viil. 100 
The crack of his whip. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. 
xvi. (1875) 219 The deadly. crack of the rifle. _. - Z 

b. A cannon-shot (abs.) ; 2 tifle-shot, (cofloq.). 
’ Gynis [engines] for crakkis, crakkis ef wer: cannon. 

3378 Barbour Bruce xvii. 250 Bot gynis for crakkis had 
he nane, ' /éid. x1x. 399 Twa novelreis that day thai saw.. 
The tothir crakkis war of wer, That thai befor herd neuir 
ely. x608 Suaxs. acd. 1, ii: 37-As Cannons ouer-charg’d 
with double Cracks. ° x849 W. g Mayo Kaloolah (1887) 23, 
I thought I’d take a‘crack“at “him. * 3855’ Smepiey’ 7. 
Coverdale i.’31 mean to carry you off .; for acrack at the 
rabbits. © 

ce. A'sharp,-heavy, sounding blow. (cod/og:) « ... 

2838 Diexens O. Szvisé xxii, T’ll do your business myself 
with a crack on the head. '18g5-SmepLey HY. Coverdale il, 
(Rildg,) sx You-hit him an-awful crack! xB82z J. Srurais’ 
Dick's Wand, wiry, xlvi. 156 To, shit him a crack over the 
sleck head.- bone i B.2} gccltet Seine 
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.2. The time .occupied by a crack or shot; a 
moment, instant. ./# @ crack: in a moment, im- 
mediately (cf. za tewenhle). colleg. 

gay Ramsay Gentle Shepherd 1, i, 1 trow, when that she 
saw, within a crack, She came with a right thieveless errand 
back. 1764 Foote Mayor of G, 1. Wks. 1799 I. 16x They.. 
will be here ina crack, 1834 A. W. FonsLanque Zug. uuder 
7 Adimin, (1837) III. 162 He was a Reformer in the crack 
of a whip.. 1883 Stevenson Treaszre Ist. 1v. xxi. (2886) 

> 17x He was on his feet again in a crack. z 

38. The breaking of wind, ventris crepitus. 
Obs. exc, dal. - : 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 409 A crak of be neber 
gil » ©1425 Wyntoun Cron, vill. xvi. 47, Lattand a crak, 
at men mycht here. 16r0 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 464 

That he should. .let a cracke downwards, 1621 Corar. s.v. 
Soubchantre. 


** vocal, 

4, Loud talk, boast, brag; hence, sometimes, 
exaggeration, lie. arch. or dial, (In this sense 
there was a tendency in 16thc. to use crake as a 


distinctive form. Cf. Craox v. 6.) 

.¢1480 Harpinc Mag of Scotl. (National MSS. Scotl. 1. 
Ixx.), Wher Pluto. .regneth in wo In his palais of pride with 
boste and crak [yzme lak]. 1523 St. Papers Hex. VITL, V1. 
122 Notwythstondynge the Frenchemennys crakes. xgs0 
Jj. Coxe Aung. §& Pr. Heralds iii. (1877) 92 Crackes, lyes, 
vauntes, bostes and fables. 1g90 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 10 
Leasinges,’ backbytinges and vaineglorious crakes. 1621-51 
Burton Anat, Afel. 1, ii, un. xiv, 122 Out of this fountain 
[conceit] proceed all those cracks and brags, 1773 GoLpsm. 
Stoops to Cong. 1. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 phe That’s a 
damned confounded—crack, [x8g2 Still heard from’ school- 
boys, though ‘cracker is more common.] 

5. Brisk talk, conversation ; 3/4 news. 
north dial. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepherd u. i, Come sit down And 
gie’s your cracks. What’s a’ the news in town? 1785 Burns 
Holy Fair xxvi, They're a’ in famous tune For crack that 
day, a18z0 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 55 Gossips ay maun 
hae their crack. 1865 THoreau Cage Cod v. 92 Having 
had another crack with the old man. 1880 Besant & Rice 
Seamy Side xxviii, 243 To have a crack with the boatman 
on the beach. 

II.. Breaking ; fissure. 

6. Thieves slang. House-breaking. 

x8r2 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, s.v., The crack is the game 
of house-breaking; @ crack is a breaking any house or 
building for the purpose of plunder, 1838 Dickens O. 77uist 
xxii, ‘Here’, said Toby. .“ Success to the crack!’ : 

7. A fissure or opening formed by the cracking, 
breaking, or bursting of a hard substance. 

1930 Patscr.2ro/2 Cracke, breakyng, /ente, 1694 Coll. Sev. 
Late Voy, 1. (2711)30 A Mountain. .full of c all filled 
up with Snow. 1863 F's, A. Kempe Resid, in Georgia 37 

entipedes..come out of the cracks..of the walls, 

pb. A break in which the parts still remain in 
contact ; a partial fracture. 

rg90 Sir J. SuytuH Disc. Weapons ox In case their peeces 
by, overcharging..or crackes, or rifts, doo breake, 1663 
Hooke Afierogr. 43, I have very often been able to make 
a crack or flaw, in some convenient pieces of Glass, to 
appear and disappear at pleasure. 1758 Handmaid to 
Aris (1764) U1. 347 The surface will appear covered with.. 
a net-work of an infinite number of cracks. 1854 RonaLps 
+& Ricnarpson Chen. Techuol, (ed. 2) 1. 86 The most porous 
pieces [of charcoal}, and suchas are fullof cracks. Afod. A 
ace | the'bell so minute as to be with difficulty distin- 
suis . P 3 r 

8. Of. things immaterial: A flaw, deficiency, 
failing, unsoundness. : 

1570 Der Math, Pref. 46 Such; as so vse me, will finde a 
fowle Cracke in their Credite. 1588 Suaxs. LZ. Z, LZ. v. ii. 
415, My loue to thee is sound, sans cracke or flaw..: x6xr — 
Wint. T. 1. il, 322, I cannot Beleeve this Crack to be in my 
dread *Mistresse, 1862 Burron Bh. Hunter (2863) 7 The 
man who has no defect or crack in his character. 

-9, The breaking.of the voice; cracked or broken 
condition of voice. Ce. 


Se. and 


36x Suaxs. Cymd. w. ii, 236 Though now our voyces, © 


Have got the mannish cracke. ‘ A 
10." A flaw of thé brain; a craze, unsoundness 


ofmind.- =. 


- 160x 2? Marston Pasguil.§ Kath, m. 9 Here they ‘come: 


reeling. .hauing a cracke in their heads, ~ 163x T. Powett 
Tom. All. Trades.143 A man most subject to the most 
wonderfull Crack. 

Upholsterer, whose Crack towards Politicks I have hereto- 
fore mention’d. _ 2892 -Afonth LXXII. 494 The crack in 
Laurence Oliphant's mind was growing wider.- ees mene 
_ + TET, Transferred and donbtfully derived ‘senses, 
KIL A’, lively lad; a ‘zogne’ (playfully); 


a wag. 


[Conjectured by some to be short for crack-hemp, erack. ‘ 


tied yuclerete, used playfully, Cf. alsomod. Icel. krakhi 
- Urchin .. aie oF a at be 
1897 Suaxs, 2 Hen, JV, 1. ii. 34 When hee was ‘a Crack, 
hot thus "high. x607°— Cor. 1. ili. 74° Val. Tis a Noble 
childe. Vi 
Rev. i, Enter Cupid and Mercury, disguised as Pages. 
* Mer.’. «Since we are -turn’d cracks, let’s study to be like 
cracks; practise their Jan r : 
woop four “Prentises Wks, 1874" 11 
wag..A notable dissembling lad,-a Cracke.. 2649 W, M. 
~ Wand, Few (1857) 44..Who is,it,; Joculo? A melancholy 
Hee-cat (sir) said the cracke, a wilde man: - 2673 R. Heab 
Canting Acad, 76. An arch .Crack. had observed what 
counterfeit Rogues.thé major part of these were, - |" - -- 


-+12. [from 4] A boaster, braggart, liar? Ods.” 


» A Cracke Madam.. rg99 B. Jonson Cynthia's . 


age dnd behaviours, 2615 Hey- - 
+ 253 It is a rogue,-a_ 


1710 STEELE Tatler No. 178 #2 The- 


- ~ ex600 Day Begg. Bednail Gri (1659) F, If I snip not off. 


their purses then call me cracks: 168x W.- Rosertson 


.'thumb) to make a sharp_noise. -_. 


» Without mercie cracked - 
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18, . [from 5] Orie full of conversation. Sc. 

1827 Scotr FZ. (1890) I. 349 A bauld crack that auld 
papist' body, 1829 — Aztig. Advt., To be a gude crack, 
that:is, to possess talents for conversation. 

+14. [? from 8} A woman of broken reputation ; 
a-wench, ‘a prostitute. Ods, 

x676 D’Urnrey Mad. Fickle v. ii, He that you quarrel’d 
with about your Crack there. 1706 Cour Refl. Ridic. 
379 Her Beauty, Wealth and Birth, could not secure her 
from being consider’d as a Crack, 1725 VANBRUGH Country 
Ho. u. v, My Sister was with me, and it seems he took her 
for a Crack. x9 D'Urrey Pills V. 27 Cracks that Coach 
itnow. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar D., Crack, a whore. 

+15. [from 10] A crack-brain, a crazy fellow. 

a@xzox SEDLEY Grumbler 11, Is not that the Crack you 
turn’d away yesterday? 1711 Appison SZect. No. 251 P2, 
T cannot get the Parliament to listen to me, who look upon 
me, forsooth, as a Crack, and a Projector. 

16. That which is the subject of boast or eulogy; 
that which is ‘ cracked up’; a horse, player, ship, 
regiment, etc. ofsuperior excellence: see CRACK a. 

1637 Surrey Hyde Park w. iti, rst Gent. What dost 
think, Jockey? 2d Gent. The crack o' the field’s against 
you. 1673 Dryvpen Marr. 2 la Modev.i, 1703 English 
Sfy 255 (Farmer) Most noble cracks and worthy cousin 
trumps. 31843 (¢z#7e), Cracks of the Day [with engravings 
of celebrated race-horses}]. 1868 Daily 7e/. 16 Apr., They 
were the ‘cracks’ of the regulars, as the Scottish and the 
London were the ‘cracks’ of the volunteers. 1881 Dazly 
News 9 July 2 (Cricket) When the Harrow crack had made 
go, he was badly missed at mid-off. 1886 Blackw. Mag. 
Aug, 227 Our leading counsel—we had engaged a couple of 
cracks—began to state our case. 

17. [from the vb. 11] Zhieves’ slang. A burglar ; 
= CRACKSMAN, 

1749 Goapsy Life Bampfylde-M. Carew (Farmer), No 
strange Abram, roffler crack. 1857 Punch 31 Jan. 49/2 
(Stan, Song) The High-toby, mob, crack and screeve 
model-school. 


18. slang. Dry wood (from its sound in breaking, 


or burning). (Cf CrackMAns.) 

1831 Mayvnew Loud. Labour I, 328 The next process is to 
look for some crack (some dry wood to light a fire). 

Crack (krek), v. Forms: 1 cracian, 3 eraky, 
chrakien, 3-4 craken, (4 cracche), 4-7 crake, 
orak, 5-6 crakke, 6-7 cracke,6- crack. [Com- 
mon Teutonic: OL. cractan (:—*hrakdjan) =OHG. 
Rrachén, chrahhén, MAG. and mod.G. krachen, 
MDu. eraken, mod.Du. and Low G. kraken. 
Mod.Du. has also a by-form Avakken, dial. HG. 
hracken:-OLG. krakkin, Cf. also Fr. craguer, 
cvacquer in same sense (16thc.), perh. from German, 
The regular phonetic descendant of OL. cracian 
is crake (cf. mactan make, waciant wake), which 
showed a tendency in 16th c. to become a distinct 
form (in sense 6), and is now actually so used 
dialectally, eg. in Essex. The form with short 
vowel has probably prevailed through the influence 
ofthe sb., and the continuous tendency to keep the 
word echoic, as in cetckoo; the mod. Du. and dial. 
Germ. parallel form goes back to an early date.] 

orig. To make a dry sharp sound in breaking, 
to break with this characteristic sound; hence, in 
branch I, mainly or exclusively of the sound; in 
II, of the act of breaking. 

I. Referring mainly to the sound. 

1. intr. To make a sharp noise in the act of 
breaking, or as in breaking; to make a sharp or 
explosive noise (said of thunder or a cannon 
(chiefly dai.), a rifle, a whip, etc.). 

1000 Ags, Ps, xlv[i]. 3 Us puhte for bam sebune, pet sio 
eorpe eall cracode, ¢x20g Lay. 1875 es per crakeden. 
«1300 Cursor M. 3568 (Gott.) His heued bigines for to 
schake .. And his bonis for to crac. ¢x1300 A. Alis. 4438 
The speris craketh swithe thikke. 1398 Trevisa Bavth, 
De P. R. xvi. xciv. (1495) 585 Comyn salt cracketh and 
sperkleth in fyre, ¢ 1400 Pwaine & Gaw. 370 The thoner 
fast gan crak. _ 1835 CoverDaLe Ezek, xxi.6 Mourne ther- 
fore'y' thy -loynes: crack’ withall. :xg63 Furxe JZeteors 
(2640) 23 b, Moist wood that cracketh in the fire. 2621-3 
Burton Anat. Mel, wn iis ty. 285 Aurune Julininans which 
shall..crack lowder then any gunpowder. 7974 Gotps. 
Nat. Hist. (x776) VII. 174 At every twist the bones of the 
buffalo were heard to crack. 1788 T7ifler No. xxiv. 309 
The whips of the postillions again cracked. 187x B. Taytor 
- aust (1875) TI, 26 Trees. ,That tumble cracking. - ese 

b. collog. To shoot: (with fire-arms), fire. * -. 
cracked at the retreating foemen. be es ieeg et ge 

2. trans. To cause (anything, e.g. a whip, one’s 

31647 STAPYLTON Fiivenal 45-The carter cracks his whip.” 
1696 tr. Du.Aont's Voy..Levant 275 Waiting-Wonien .. 
who. .crack all the Joynts'of their Arms. 2820 W. Invinc 
Sketch Bk. Vl. sg The post boy cracked his whip inces- 
‘santly. - 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vulc. 1, viii. 96 Flour- 
ishing his stick, and cracking scornful fingers. © ~ 
- 8.-To.strike with a.sharp noise ;.to-slap, sniack, 
box; Now dial. heiig Ser ree 
c1470 Haroine Chron, cv. iti, [The] Danes all were.. 
nthe croune: 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Unele Tom's C:iv, 2x “She oughter cracked me over” 
de head for.bein’ sosarcy.’ =~ Tee Sine) 258 
_. be Cricket slang. To hit (a ball) -hard swith the 

bat. 0 > ae a ane 5 a Paras 
-- x882 Daily ‘Tel. 19 May,. Ulyettlet-out at Motley and 


| cracked him hard to the on for a brace of 4's, * 


~ Phraseol. Geit. 405 A crack or boasting fellow, gloriosis:. -.- 


-crack’d the helmet thro’, 


3871 Standard 23-Jan., Skirmishers went- forward and 


with the good Host. 1749 Fircbine Tove Fo. 


CRACK. 


+4. duty. To break wind, erepitum veddere. Obs. 

1653 Urnquuart Rabelais 1, xxi, Then he. . belched, cracked, 
yawned, etc. @1693 Jbid. mm. v. 54. 

5. trans. To utter, pronounce, or tell aloud, 

briskly, or with éla¢; formerly in crack a boast, 
word, jest; and still in crack a joke. 
_€131§ SuorEHAM 99 Wordes that he craketh. 1386 
Craucer Reeve’s 7.81 He crakked boost, and swor it was 
nat so. xrg0z Hoccieve Let. of Cupid 328 Kepe thyn 
owne what men clappe or crake! @ 1420 — De Reg. Princ. 
3092 Nota worde dar he crake. 1g08 Pisuer IAs. (1876) 83 
Myn enemyes craked and spake many grete wordes. 1596 
Svenser FQ, v. iii, 16 And further did uncomely speeches 
crake [rime take]. @ 1637 B. Jonson Horace's Art of P. 
Wks, (Rtldg.) 733/2 Or crack out bawdy speeches, and un- 
clean. 1721 Bortncsroke in Swift's Lett. (1766) I. 17 He 
cracked jests. 1753 SmoLLerr C4. Fathout (1784) 211/1 [Hel 
would fain have cracked a joke upon their extraordinary 
dispatch. 1767 Babler I. 265 He... will..even. .crack his in- 
delicate ambiguities upon his children, 1860 THackeray 
Round, Papers, Thorns in Cush. (1876) 47 Whilst the doctor 
-_ cracked his great clumsy jokes upon you. 

6. zntr, To talk hig, boast, brag; sometimes, to 
talk scornfully (of others). Now Ods. or dial. 

1460 Yowneley ATyst, 111 Hard I never none crak so clere 
out of toyne. ¢1470 Harpinc Chiron. Ded. viii, Ve Scottes 
will aye bee bostyng &crakyng. @ 1553 Una. Royster D. 
1. i, (Arb.) 12 All the day long is he facing and craking Of 
his great actes in fighting and fraymaking. x62x-sr Bur- 
Ton Anat, Afel. u.iii, u.1, What is it they crake so much 
of? 1633 T, Apams Comm. 2 Peter ii, 1 ‘hus the ring- 
leaders begin..to crack of their forces. r7oz C. MatHik 
Alagn. Chr. m1. i. (1852) 277 One that would much talk 
and crack of his insight. 17:6 ADDISON Drummer 1, i, 
‘Thou art always cracking and boasting, 1852 CarLy.e Let. 
in Froude Life in Lond. (1884) II. xx. 107 My sleep was 
nothing to crack of. 1855 E, Waucn Lane. Life (1857) 24 
That's naut to crack on, 

+b. with 047. c/. To boast. Obs. 

1845 Jove £xf, Dan. ii, Cvijb, Thei bosted and craked 
yeligiouslye dreames to be shewed and declared of God. 
x54B Hatt Chron. (1809) 181 Lorde how the Flemines 
bragged, and the Hollanders craked, that Calice should be 
wonneand all the Englishemen slain, 16a1-sr Burton Anat. 
Atel. 1. v1. iti, Which he. .crackes to be a most soveraigne 
remedic. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles IT, 38 [The Stoics] crack 
that the duties of Virtue are therefore honest and desirable. 

+c. zrans. (with simple 047.) To boast of. Obs. 

1653 Brevis Disg.in Phenrx (1708) UU. 318 They continually 
crake the perpetual Consent of the Fathers, | 

7. intr. To converse briskly and sociably, chat, 
talk of the news (see the ¢razs, ‘crake a word’ in 
5). Se. and zorth. dial. 

cx4go Hunryson Mor. Jad, 37 As they were crackand in 
this case..In came the 3ow, the mother of the Lam. 1529 
Lynpesay Complaynt 235 Bot sum to crak, and sum to 
clatter, «2605 Montcomerie Navigatioun 201 They tuik 
some curage, and begouth to crak. 1787 Burns Tiva Dogs 
135 The cantie auld folks craciin crouse. 1821 Ciare Vid/, 
Mrnstr. U1. 115 He'd many things to crack on with his ale. 
1887 Stevenson Underwoods 11. iv. 88 “Lwao’ them walkin’ 
an’ crackin’ their lane.’ : , 

8. trans. Crack up: to praise, eulogize (a person 
or thing). So £0 crack into (repute, etc.) collog. 

1844 Dickens Afart. Chuz. xxxiii. 392 ‘Our backs is easy 
ris. We must be cracked up or they rises, and we snarls .. 
You'd better crack us up, you had!’ 1857 Hucues Tom 


Brown 1. vi, Then don’t object to my cracking up the 
old School House, Rugby. 1884 American VII. 334 
Mexico..is not what it has been cracked up to be. 1892 


Standard x Jan. 3/3 Unfortunate individuals who are for 
a time ‘cracked’ into reputation by ill-advised patrons, 

TI. Referring mainly to the breaking indicated 
by the sound. : 

9. trans. To break anything hard with a sudden 
sharp report; now chiefly of things hollow, a 
skull, a nut, etc. 

c1300 Havelok 568 Hise croune he ther crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. Jbid. 914 Stickes kan ich breken and kraken, 
1393 Lanot. P, Pe. C. xxt.76 Quikliche cam a cacchepol 
and craked a-two here legges. 1483 Cath, Angl, 80 To 
Crakk nuttes, nzcliave. 315593 Even Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 42 To cracke the nutte, he must take the payne. 
1599 GREENE Alphousust. 7 Every coward that durst crack 
aspear..forhislady’s sake. 2631 WEEVER Amc. Fan. Mon. 
50 They crackt a peeces theglasse-windowes. 1859 TENNY- 
son Geraint §& Enid 573 V ho heaved his blade aloft, And 

and bit the bone. 1863 Drarer 
Intell, Devel. Europe v. (86s) rsx [Diogenes] taking a 
louse from his head, cracked it upon her.altar. ‘ 


+b. (from :7ig. use of phr. 40 crack a nut: see 


Nut) To puzzle.out, make'out, solye, discuss. Ods, 


. 1622 Frevcier 54. Curaté.u. ii, I'll come sometimes, and, 
crack a.case {at law] with you. “x712 Siwiet_ To Dr, Sheri- 
daz, When with much labour the matter I crackt. 1768 
Westey Ws. (1872) XII. 409 Logic you cannot crack with- 
out a tutor. ay eee Sse: 
10. zransf. -To get at the contents of (a ‘bottle or 
other vessel) } to empty, drink, ‘ discuss ’,- ae 
?ag.. in Ritson-Robin Hood ii. xxxvii. 60 They went'to'a’ 
tavern-and there they dined, And hottles_ cracked ‘most 
merrilie. “xg97 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 66 -You'l cracke a 
quart together ?: Ha, will you not? 1677 VARRANTON Ling, 
Improv. 164 And sometimes stay to'crack a Pot or two 
mes VIL IX; 
When two gentlemen..are cracking a bottle together at 
some inn. 1975 Char. in Ann. Reg. 25/2; [think we may 
venture to crack another bottle. x28s5x THackrnay.£ng. 
Hum. iii, (1876) 223 [He] bragged about .. the number of 


-bottles that he. .had cracked overnight, *- 


- ll. Thieves’ slang. To break open. 


J 5 Tob Zo. crack a 
crib ;. to break into a-house. a bret 
_ 3728 New Cant. Dict., Crack, is also used'to breale open 3 


| as, Zo crack up a Door, 1812 J. H. Vaux Mash Dict, 


CRACK. 


Crack, to break open, 1838 Dickens O.-T2vist xix, The 
crib's barred up at night like a jail; but there’s one part we 
can crack, 86x HL Kinestey Ravenshoe xxxvii. (D.), If 
any enterprising burglar had taken it into his head to crack 
that particular crib known as the Bridge Hotel. 

12. fig. To break (a vow, promise, ete.). Now 
dial. To crack tryst (Se.): to break or prove false 
to an engagement. . 

1576 Fremine Panopl. EZpist. 342 Cracking in sunder the 
conditions of that covenaunt. x712 W. Rocers Voy. 256 He 
will crack a Commandment with her, and wipe off the Sin 
with the Church's Indulgence. 

+ 18, ctr. To snap or split asunder. Ods. 

1340 Cursor MM. 7202 (Trin.) Sampson waked of his nap, 
his bonde dud heal to crak. ?@1400 Morte Arth. 3269 With 
corowns of clere golde that krakede in sondire. 1355 EEN 
Decades 28 The hoopes of his barrels cracked and brake. 
19745 P. Tuomas Frul, Anson's Voy, 21 The.. Rigging 
cracking and flying in Pieces, 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 
38 All her [Nature's] bonds Crack’d. 

b. trans. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear mt. ii, 1 Blow windes, and crack your 
cheeks, 1635 A. Starrorp Fem. Glory (1869) 148 Till. .love- 
strained cries Crackt her poore heart-strings. 

+14. itr. Of persons: To come to a rupture, 
split, break off negotiations. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL, (1684) ILI. 301 Upon these two 
matters they crack. 

15. jig. To come to pieces, collapse, break down, 
(CE. the bank broke.) Now only in racing slang. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 11¥. 99 They came into this 
House, and voted themselves a Parliament. They acted 
high in some things, and soon cracked. azgoo Dryven (J.), 
The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 
when little comes in, and much goes out. 1884 Graphic 13 
Sept. 278/r The first named [of the racing horses]. .‘cracked 
some distance from home. x89: Sfortsman 8 July 8/4 
Twice, however, the Dublin crew looked like ‘cracking’, 

16. zxtr, To break without complete separation 
or displacement of parts, as when a fracture or 
fissure does not extend quite across. 

ax400 Cov, Myst. xxxii. 325 For thrust [thirst] asundyr 
my lyppys gyn crake. 1675 Satmon Polygraph. u. xxii. 
zog Some Colours as Lake, Umber and others .. will crack 
when they are dry. 1688 Miece Fr. Dict.s. v. Crack, These 
Boards begin to crack. 1691 Boye (J.), By misfortune it 
cracked in the cooling, 1776 Wituerinc Brit, Plants (1796) 
IV. 243 When full grown the skin cracks and forms little 
scales, 1832 G. Porter Porcelain § Gl, 232 With a piece 
of heated wire. .he traces a line upon the globe, and. .wet- 
ting the line thus traced, the glass will crack and divide 
along the line, 1855 Yrud. R. Agric. Soc, XVI. 1.174 Heat 
causes these soils to crack. 1874 Puch 9 May, When the 
glaze on chinaware cracks, it is said technically to be crazed. 

17. trans. To break or fracture (anything) so 
that the parts still remain in contact but do not 
cohere, (Often contrasted with dreak in its full 
sense.) 

60g Br. Hate Afedit. § Vows 1. §99 Glasses that are 
once crackt, are soon broken. @1716 BLackatt IVs. (1723) 
I, 147 Money .. so crack'd or broken that it will no longer 

assin Payment. 1845 D. Jerroup Curtain Lect, xiii, 31 
There's four glasses broke and nine cracked. x8ga Lyscit 
Theo. Trin. xi, 217 ’Tis like a ball that time hath crackt. 
Aod. The servants say it was cracked before. 

b. To break into fissures; to fissure, cause to 
split. 

1664 Eveiyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 226 Look to your Fountain- 
Pipes. .lest the Frosts crack them, 1698 Kem. Zan. Th. 
Earth (1734) 73, For a long time after the formation of the 
Earth till the Sun had crackt the outward crust thereof. 
wgx2. Swirt Frul. to Stella g Oct., The pert old Bishop 
of London..I think broke ‘or cracked his skull. xz9r 
Gentil. Mag. LXI. mm. 1056 A.. flash of lightning .. fell 
on the round tower of the church..the wall of which it 
cracked for the space of several feet, 1836 Macetttivray tr. 
Humboldt's Trav, x 122 The ground was everywhere 
cracked and dusty. . a ke a . 5 

C, with off: trans, and intr.-: + + * 

1665 Hooxe Aficrogr. 43 Small. thick bubbles of Glass... 
being Crack’d off from the Puntilion whilst very hot, and so. 
suffered to cool without néaling.  182zq-8- LANDoR Jiag. 
Conv, Wks, (846) I. x39 The varnish..cracked off. 

18. trans."To break the musical quality or'clear- 
ness of (the voice); to render. hoarse.or -dissonant,. 
like a cracked-bell. -Also zvér. po, te a, 

1602 Marston Aztonio's Rev. w. v, He's hoarce3 the 
poor boye’s voice is crackt. x607 Saks. 7istor tv, iil. 183 
Cracke the Lawyers yoyce, That he may neuer more false 
Title pleade, 364% Mitton Ch. Govt, Wks. 1738 I.'94 With 
such a scholastical Bur in their throats, as, hath. .crack’d 
their voices for ever with metaphysical Gargarisms. 866 
Kinostey Herew, xx. 249 The old Viking’s voice was 
cracked and feeble, Afod. He was a fine singer before his 
voice cracked, a ‘ ‘ é : 

19. jig. (from the consequence of cracking the 
skull): To injure (the brain) ; to render of unsound 
mind. Cf. CRACKED s... 0 7. 2 ce He, 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair wi. i, Alas,-his care will go 
near tocrackhim. 1645 Quartes Sol, Xecant, vii,7 When 
wise men turn Oppressors, they have crackt .Their under- 
standings in the very. Act. -x692 Locks Toderation m. ii, 


Having crack'd himself with an ungovernable Ambition. - 


xt STEELE Sgect. No..526 #3 “Lest this -hard student 
should. .crack his-brain with studying. — - : 


O. To damage (something. immaterial) so that. 


it.can never again be sound ; to ruin virtually... 
ts90 Srenser J, Qi. i. 12 He lives .. Ne yet hath any 
knight his courage‘crackt. 26x2,T. Tavtor Conine: Titus 
ili.x Not that we call any man to the cracking of his estate. 
3169: Woon Ath: Oxon. II. 95 [This]. -hath much crak’d his 
Reputation. 21891 Sfecfator 6 July, Natural effect here is 


|; Granvitt Dise. AL Stubbe 
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only suggested, because full effect would crack the drawing 
convention. a plot . D a 
. b. esp. in-phr.-Zo crack credit. . 
1567 Test. K. Henrie Stewartiv. in Sempill Ball. (87a) 9 
Fra eredite I crakit..No man wald trow the worde I di 
say. 1877 Houmnsuep Chron. 1V. 246 They had..dealt .. 
contrarie to..the law-of armes, thereby so greatlic 
cracked their credits. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. iv. 
5 He asperses and seeks to crack the credit of this spot- 
less Virgin, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 266/2 Trust..not 
..the Borrower if once or twice he hath cracked his Credit. 
TIT. Of sharp or sudden action. 
21, tvans. To move with a stroke or jerk; to 


‘whip’ or? or 07, snatch out, clap on. (collog.) 
a@154r Wyatt in Froude Hist. Eng. IE. 454, L reached to 
the letters. .but he caught them. .and flung them. .into the 
fire. I overthrew him and cracked them out. x850 W, B, 
Crarke IV reck of Favorite ro Her commander had cracked 
on all the canvas she could carry. : 

22. intr. To‘ whip’ on, ‘pelt’ along, travel with 
speed ; WVazz. to clap ov full sail (col/og.) 

1837-40 Harisurton Clockut. (1862) 43 He must have 
cracked on near about as fast as them other geese. 1847 
lllustr, Lond, News 31 July Rie The trio coming..as hard 
as they could crack. 1840 R. Dana Def Mast xxxv. 133 
[We] set the flying-jib and crack on to her again. 186 
Smyti Sailor's Wordbk., To crack on, to carry all sail. 
1890 W.C. Russet Ocean Trag. 11, xix. 126, I doubt 
if anything will hinder the Colonel from cracking on when 
he catches sight of us. 

Crack (krek), @. collog. or slang. [CRAck sb, 
16, used atirzb.] Pre-eminent, superexcellent, 
‘ first-class”. 

1793 Younc Aun. Agric. XIX. 95 [Sheep] called here 
[Suffolk] a crack flock, which is a provincial term for excel- 
lent. 2807 W. ‘L'avcor inAwn. Rev. V. 186 Crack regiments. 
1837 T. Hoox Fack Brag xiv, My sleeping-room. .was the 
crack apartment of the hotel. 1839 Tuackeray Fatal 
Boots (1869) 365, I was..such a crack-shot myself, that 
fellows were shy of insulting me. 1884 Christian World 
14 Aug. 612/s It wasn’t. tthe crack speakers that brought the 
crowds up. P 

Crack (kreek), adv., int. [The vb. stem so used.] 

1. adv. With a crack, with a cracking sound. 
(Cf. dang, bump, ete.) 

19767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 11. 18 Crack ! went the 
whip, and away flew the horses !_ 1807 Soutnry Lsfriclla’s 
Lett, Il, 269 Crack went his whip, and we were off. 1892 
Sat, Rev, 2 July 10/2 Crack went the mast. 

2. tnt. 

1698 Vansrucu Zsof u.i, I’se get our wife Joan to be 
the queen’s chambermaid ; and then—crack says me I! and 
forget all my acquaintance, 1756 Amory Buncle (1770) II, 
3 Crack ! all is gone and vanished on a sudden. 

Crack- in combination occurs in two groups 
of compounds: 1. Combs. in which crack- is the 
yb. stem governing an object: CRACK-HALTER, 
-HEMP, -JAW, -NUT, -ROPE, -TRYST; so }crack-fart, 
deriv. -er saa quots.). 2. Combs, in which evack- 
app. stands for cracked- (which is occasionally 
found in early examples): as CRAOK-BRAIN(ED, 
“GROAT, -HEADED, -SKULL, -WINDED. 

1869 in Hickeringill Priest-cr. wv. (1721) 212 Excommunica- 
tions..are but what our Famous Queen Elizabeth, when 
Excommunicated by Pope Sergius, called theni, the Popes 
Crackfarts. 1682 N. O. Boilean's Lutrin u. 15 Her Head- 
Quarters Where e’re she (Fame, Rumour] roam'd by day, 


was the Crack-farters ! 

Crack, obs. dial. f. Crag sd,? 

Crackable (krekib’l), a. [f. Crack vw + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being cracked. : 

1862 Guardia 16 Apr. 1 The fort which can mount the 
hugest ordnance, and can be so constructed as not to be 
crackable. 1873 Miss Broucntron Nancy I, 22x Most of 
them of a brittle crackable nature. - : ‘ 

b. as sd. (in g/.) Things that can be cracked. 

(stonce-use, after catables, ctc.). . 

1841 J. T. Hewretr Parish Clerk I. x00 Fond o° breaking 

_¢rackables, . weg 

Hence Crackrbi-lity, quality.of being crackable. 

+ .2810 W. Tayior in: Afonthly Mag. 344 The crackability, 
* which is here made the characteristic of this sort of nut. 

[f., Craox, 


+Crackare't. « Ods. . nonce-wd. 


-after F. sazsonnet: see Cotgr.] += CRAOK'sh. 3. +. 


. 1653 Unounart Rabelais 1. ii, ‘To quell him comes Q. R. 
who limping frets At the safe’ passe Of trixic Cracknrets. | 
: Crack-brain (krie‘kbréin).' [For cxack¢-brati: 
‘see next and Craok- 2.) .One, having a cracked 
brain or-impaired intellect; a crazy fellow. 
¢13870 Marv. Wit § Sc. u.i.in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 334 Such 
:acrackbrain as thou art. @x66x Hotypiy Fuvenal ox Sure, 
“once thou wast No crack-brain. x83z CartyLe Jl¢se. (1857) 
II. 329 If the unhappy crackbrain has any handicraft. 
b. atérib, | aes 
1718 Br. Hurcuinson Witcheraft Ded., Any crack'd 
. brain Girl. x8r5 Lana Lett, to Southey in Talfourd Il. 10 
3: These’crack-brain metaphysics, 


Crack-brained (kre‘kbréind), ¢.. Formerly 


: evacked-,crackt-brained, [f prec. +-ED.] Having 
‘the. brain cracked. or crazy, crazy-pated, ‘impaired 


:in intellect. i aoe 
: 234 Canne Neeess, Separ, (2849) 209 He would .. have 
_ called him idle head, cracked-brained, fool. 2646 G. Damen 
, Poems Wks, 3878 .I. .x5 Crack-brain’d Menippus. 1671 
28 A:crackt-brain'd Noddy. 
+1939 WESLEY Wks, (1872) I. 212 They always took me to 
tbe avlittle crack-brained ‘at ' Oxford: ‘ 1843" PRescorr 
‘ Mexico 1, .214 One of those crack-brained wits, — half 
“wit, half fool.. 1862 Trencit Afirac. Introd, 82 A certain 
erack-brained enthusiasm for.-,allegorical interpretation. 


CRACKER, 
Cracked (aekt); 44/2. Forms: (3 erachyd), 


6-8 erackt, crack’d;. 7—.-ed, [f. Crack: v. 
. +-ED1,] a Sey Pik greg: * 


1. Broken by a sharp blow. ‘ 


[ce 1440 Bone Flor. 2027 He stode schakyng, the sothe to ° 


sayne, Crokyd and crachyd thertoo.j x562 J. Heywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 201 Not woorth a crakt nut.” 1596 
Suaks. 1. Hen. IV, m1. iti. 66 We must haue bloodie Noses; 
and crack'd Crownes. 2856 Omstep Slave States 477° 
a cracked rice (broken in the process of removing the 

ull). \ oe . . 

2. Burst asunder, fissured, full of cracks. 

xsjo Levixs beg dole Cracked, vimtosus. 15) 
Bullinger’s Decades Pref., A ship..so rent with » SO 
crackt and vtterly decaied. 1806 Jed. Frul. XV. 116 Their 
tongue is red, dry, and cracked. 1837 Dicxens Pickwick 
iii, ‘The tips were parched and cracked in many places. Jfod, 
The parched and cracked soil of the plain. : 

8. Broken without separation of parts, fractured ; 
partially broken so as to be no longer sound. 

1503 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 5 Half Groats .. being Silver 
thowbeit they be cracked) shall..be current, a 163 Dray- 
ton Trinmph David, His brazen armour gaue a iarring 
sound Like a crackt bell, 1685 Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 
173 The crackt pot seldom breaks. 2817 Suectey Hate 2 
He took an old cracked lute. 1879 Tennyson Falcon, But 
one piece of earthenware. .and that cracked! — 

4. fig.‘ Damaged, having flaws ; impaired or un- 
sound in constitution, moral character, reputation, 
etc., blemished; + bankrupt (04s.). 

1g27 St, Papers Heury VIL, i. 278 Contynuyng my 
jorneys..withe suche diligence, as myn olde and cracked 
body may endure. ¢1g78 Futke Confut, Doct. Purgatory 
(1577) 398 His Gadd eredit is nothing regarded of vs. 
x609 Dekker Gulls Horne-bk, 25 Stammering out a most 
false and crackt Latin oration. 1632 Row ey JVonan 
never vert in Hazl. Dodsiey XII. 167 These two crack’d 

allants Are in several bonds.. For a debt of full two 
thousand apiece, 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1564/4 Two Geld- 
ings, one of them black. his Wind a little crack’d. 1688 
Mirce Fr, Dict. s.v., Crackt -. gui a fait banqueroute. 
1704 Swit Project Adv. Relig., A cracked chambermaid. 
xB24 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 11. 39 A masculine widow, of 
cracked character. : : ha 

5. Of the brain, mind, etc.: Unsound, impaired, 
somewhat deranged. Of a person: Unsound in 
mind, slightly insane, crazy. (Now cod//oq.) 

16x Coter., Estropié de caboche, on de ceruelle, frantick, 
witlesse, braine-sicke, brain-crackt, 1614 Br. HaLu Recol- 
lect. Treat. 758 That which this man was wont so oft to 
object to his other (a crackt braine), 1692 Locke Lidice, 
Wks. 1812 IX. 165 Would you not think him alittle cracked ¥ 
1705 VaNBRUGH Con/ed. 11. i, You are as studious as a crack’d 
Chymist. 2s Jouxson 18 Apr. in Boswell, J never could 
see why Sir Roy 


tr. 


er is represented as a little cracked. 1844 


Darwin in Life § Lett. (1887) II. .29, I must have been . 


cracked to have written it, for I have no evidence. 1874 
Maupstey Respons. in Ment, Dis. ii. 49 They were cracked, 
but as it has been remarked, the crack let in light, 

6. Of the voice: Sounding like a cracked bell, 
broken in musical ge or clearness. - 

3739 Gray Lett, Wks, (1884) II. 22 Imagine .. all this 
transacted by cracked voices. 1789 Burney /7ist. Afus. IV. 

22 Old Cuzzoni, who sung ..with a thin crackt voice, 1834 
Sepwin Angler in Wales 11. 173 Shelley's [voice] was 
equally extraordinary, being what I should call a cracked 
soprano, x8sr Hawruorne Lo, Sev. Gadles xvii, The 
cracked jarring note. 

7. Comb.; sec CRACK-BRAINED, CRACK-WINDED, 

Cracken, var. of KRAKEN, 

Cracker (krako1). Also 6 crakar, 6-7 craker. 
[f. Crack v, + -ER1.] One who-or that which 
cracks (in any of the senses of the vb.). . = 

lL. gen, | ; ie OB 

1625 B. Jonson Staple & News Prol. for Crt., To scholars 
. above the vulgar sort Of nut-crackers, that only comr for 
sight. ie Dicitens Azer. Notes(1850) 14/: A teller ofanec- 
dotes and cracker of jokes, 1886 Besant Childr, Gideon 1. 
xviii, A professional in his own line, a cracker of cribs. 

2. esp. A. boaster, braggart 3 Aevce, a liar, 

‘3509 Barcnay Sif of Folys (1874) I. x2 Crakars and 
bosters with Courters, auenterous, 1573 Tusser Hush. 
(1878) 12x ‘Two good hay makers, woorth twentic crakers. 
1598 SHAKS. Jolt 1, i. 147 What cracker is this same that 
deafes our eares With this abundance of superfluous breath? 
x6s2 AsuMOLE Tveatr, Chent, cx. 208 Beware, .OF Boasters 
and Crackers, for they will thee bopuile. 1746 Brit, Afag. 
48, Crackers against you are hang’d in Effigy. . 

‘8. familiar or collog. A lie. 


‘1625 Fretcuer Woman's Prize 1, iv, Crackers Put now 


ss me? 1863 Reape Hard Cash I. 28 That was a ‘cracker 
of 


those fellows, 187:.Datly News 24 July, Learning to | 


tell lies, and call them ‘crackers’. “, ie: ‘ 

4, U.S.A contemptuous name given in’southern 
States of N. America to the-‘ poor whites’; whence, 
familiarly, to the native whites of Georgia and 
Florida. Also atirid. . Seen al tee 

According.to some, short for Corx-cracker ; but early 
quots leave this doubtful. : =e 

31784 Lond. Chron. No, 4287 Maryland, the back settle- 
ments of which colony had since the peace been greatly 
disturbed by the inroads of that hardy banditti well known 
by the name of Crackers. 1850 LyeL and Viste 


‘Crackeis’, or ‘some law, illiterate.German or Trish emi- 


‘ants, ..x856 Ounstep Sfave States 548 The operatives in. 


the cotton-mills are said to be mainly,‘ Cracker girls’ (poor 
whites’ from the country). ‘x887 Beacon (Boston) zx June, 
The word Cracker..is supposed-to have been suggested by, 
their cracking whips over oxen or mules in taking’ their 
cotton to the market. 1888 Harfer’s Mag. July 240 They 
will live like the crackers of Georgia or the moonshiners 
of Tennessee. . 


U. SIE - 
73 Sometimes .. my host would be of the humblest class of . 


' 


CRACKET. 


5; A local name:for the- Pintail Duck (Dajila 
acnia); and ‘thé Corn-crake (Crex pratensis). 

1678 ‘Ray Willoughby's Ornith. 376 The Sea-Pheasant or 
Cracker’? ‘Ands caudacuta, x812 Seti & Woon Buf 
Sous Nat. Hist. X, 155 Pintail, Sea Pheasant or Cracker: 
1843 Yarrett Hist. Brit. Birds (1845) IIL. 253. 2885 
Swanson Provine. Nantes of Birds (E. D, 8.) 177 Corn 
Crake .. Creck, Cracker, or Craker (Worth; Salog). Bean 
crake, or Bean cracker (South Pembroke). . . 

6. Akind of firework which explodes with a sharp 
Teport or a succession of sharp reports. 

rg90 Greene Ovi, Fur. (1399) 3g es, yes, with squibs and 
crackers brauely. .166r. Perys, Diary.5 Nov., Seeing the 
boys in the streets flying their crackers. ire De For 
Reform. Manners, These are the Squibs and Crackers of 
the Law, Which Hiss, and make a Bounce, and then with- 
draw. x85 D. Jerrotp Si: Giles xx. 206 Not a schoolboy 
but would have had his. .pockets stuffed with crackers. 

b. (In full cracker bon-bon.) A bon-bon, or small 
parcel of sweets, etc., containing 2 fulminant, which 
explodes when pulled sharply at both ends, 

384x_ Acs. Smirn sk People in Mirror XXXVI. 
404 He exploded a cracker bonbon. 1844 — Afr. Ledbury 
xxiv. (1886) 75 They paid compliments, and said clever 
things, * pulled crackers. 1882 Croxer Proper 
Pride 1. iv. 6x You remember the cracker we pulled together 
--on Monday, and I would not show you the motto? 
“+'7.-A pistol. Obs. slang. (Cf. BARKER 4.) 

175x Smorterr Per. Pic. xxv, 1 don’t value your crackers 
of a rope’s end. és 

8, An instrument for cracking or crushing some- 
thing; a crusher; sfec. in g/. nut-crackers. 

1634. Massincer Very Woman mu. ii, A pair of nut-crackers. 
a1659 Osnorn Observ. Turks (1673) The Tongues 
being at the best but the Crackers of Knowledge: the 
Kernel remaining useless .. till picked and dressed by Em- 
ployment and Experience. 1799 Sourney Nondescripts vi, 
It were an easy thing to crack that nut Or with thy crackers 
or thy double teeth. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Cracker.. 
3. One of the deeply grooved iron cylinders which revolve 
tn pairs and grind the tough, raw caoutchouc, 31884 West 
Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept., Turnip slicer, oilcake cracker, 

.b. ‘Aeemnbrously (in 1.). The teeth. 

1815 Lane Let. to Wordsw. 9 Aug., I conjecture my full- 
happiness’d friend is picking his crackers. 

9. A: thin hard biscuit. (Now chiefly in U.S.) 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 459 Twenty barrels .. flour, 
20 barrels crackers, 30 bags navy bread. 1847 De Quincey 
Sp. Mil, Nun Wks, (1890) XILI. 179 zote, His patent for a 
machine that rolls and cuts crackers and biscuits, x58 0. W. 
Horns Poems 108 Crackers, toast, and tea, 1868 Lossina 
Hudson 28 ‘The hunters live chiefly on bread or crackers, 

10. a. (S. Africa). (See quot.) 

1849 E, E. Narter Lxcurs. S. Africa Il, 23 Sheepskin 
trousers—which, from the sound they make at every move. 
ment of the wearer, are called ‘crackers’. /bid, rat Equipped 
in the ¢asy..dress of a broad brimmed ‘ Jem Crow’ hat, a 
fustian jacket, leather ‘ crackers’. 

. slang. & A ‘cracking’ or ‘ rattling’ pace. 
x87 Daily Neivs x Nov. (Farmer), The shooting party, 
mounting their forest ponies, came wh straight a cracker. 
1891 N. Goutp Doub. Event 124 Rob Roy made the pacea 
cracker past the sheds, 1892 Fe/d 9 Apr. 514/2 The deer... 
went a rare cracker over Shirt Hill. 


b. A break-down, a smash: cf. CRAOK v. Ig. 


1869 Daily News 8 Nov. (Farmer), He’s gone a cracker * 


over head and ears. 

Hence (sonce-qwds.), Crevcker v. trans., to pelt 
with crackers, Oxaokeress, a female. cracker. 
Cra‘ckery, crackers collectively. 

1870 Pali Mall G. 5 Nov. 3 They may not squib and 

er the inhabitants. 1883 Chamd. Frit. 6g0 This young 
crackeress was. .ill dressed and untidy, 1824 Miss Mrrrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) §7 As much of squibbery and crackery 
as our boys can borrow. ; a 

Cracket (kraekét). orth. dial. Also -it. [var. 
of Crioxer.] Z os 

1, =Crickzr, a low stool (called in Scotl. a 
crackey-stool). 

2635 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 30x Maiking a cracket to kneall 
on. 2665 Jdid. 332 For a crackett for the reading pew, 1s. 
1743-4 Mrs. Detany Lie § Corz. (x86x) II. 259 You de- 
sired me. to send you a pattern for crackets, 1834 Bishop- 
vick Garland @ sits on his cracket, 1889 drchwol. 
Aliana N.S, XUIL: xx A third [cockpit]..where chairs 
and tables, stools and crackits. .were regularly fought for. . 

2. = CRICKET, an insect. F 

x803 R. Anperson Crnberid: Ball, 69 The crackets were 
chirping on the hearth, tae 

Crackey! var. of Crixzy, an exclamation. 

+Orack-groat, Obs. [See. Craci- 2.] A 
S cracked’ or damaged groat. ct Ay 

{Cf 3503 in CrackEp 3.) 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad, (1879) 
367 Like those crack-groats and fourpence-halfpennies that 
rich men carry in their Purses, when their Gold is in their 
Trunks at home, : . j zi 
+ Crack-halter. Ofs. [f. Craox v. + Hat- 
TER.] One‘likely-to crack or strain a halter, z.¢: 
to die by the gallows; a gallows-bird; =crack- 
Weve Oe pe Also playfully: cf. ¢ rogze’. 

- It been suggested that the original sense was per- 
haps ‘one who has cracked or broken the halter, and so 
escaped death’,' - : ee 

1806 Gascoicne Sufposes i. 4 You crackhalter, if I catch 
you:by the ears, I'll make you answer directly. 7879 Gosson 

Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 30 The litle crackhalter carrieth his 
Maisters pantoufiles. 1607 Dexker Nortiiw. Hoe wv. Wks. 

3873 IIL. 52 Fetherstones boy, like an ‘honest crack-halter, 

layd open all to one of my prenti S 

. Cra‘ck-headed, a. 

BRAINED, crazy. ~ 2 

Vox, {. 


ticess *-" ane 
(See Crack. 2.] & CRACK" 
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1996 Mav. D'Arotay Camilla v, iti, She likes our crack- 
headed old doctor. 1848 W. H. Keczy tr. Z. Blanc’s Hist. 
Te ¥, 11. 395 What would you have me say to a crack. 
headed fellow like this ? 

+Cra‘ck-hemp. Obs. [f. Craox v.+ Hewe.] 

== CRACK-HALTER, 

2596 Suaxs. Tam, Siw. v. i. 46 Vin. Come hither crack- 
hempe. Siov. I hope J may choose Sir. V2, Come hither 
you rogue. 

‘ Crackiness (kreckinés). col/log. [£. Cracky + 
-nuss.] The quality of being ‘cracky’; craziness. 

286: Leisuve Hours ix Tow (1862) 13x An exhilaration 
that approaches to crackiness, x89: Pali Mail G. 3 Oct. 

fa A huskiness of voice, perceptible in his opening sen- 
tences .. and..a slight indication of ‘crackiness’ in the 
closing sentences, . 

Cracking (krekin), 027. sb. [f. Craok v. + 
-Inc 1.) The action of the verb Crack. 

1. The emission of a sharp sound as in the act of 
breaking or bursting, or the noise so emitted. 

¢ 1290S. Eng, Leg. 1.452/114 poru3 noyse of be crakezingue 

guode man i-heorde: pat put treo fel. ¢ 2340 Gaw. § Gr 
Lent. 116 Pe first cors come with crakkyng of trumpes. ¢x400 
Destr. Troy xxi. 8720 Wryngyng of hondes, Clamur & crie, 
crakkyng of fyngurs. 1835 Coverpate Ecc. vii. 6 The 
langhinge of fooles is like y® crackynge of thornes vnder a 
pott, 1658 Evetyn Diary (1827) LV. 203 Eeles do..stir at 
the cracking of thunder. 1817 T. L. Peacock Afedincouré 
xxxvili, The cracking of whips. 1885 AZench, Exam, 23 
June 5/3 The cracking of rifles was. .heard. 

+2. Exaggerated talking, bragging, boasting. 
Obs, or dial. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Crakynge, or boste, jactancia, 
arrogancia. 31464 Paston Lett. No. 452 U1. 103 Hys gret 
crakyng and bost. 1564 Ra Confut, Fewell’s Serne, 
3 b, So much crakyng, so litle performyng. 1653 Care 
Zentations 62 The Cracking of a coward before he loseth 
the Victory. 1692 Christ Exalted § 147 Let us learn to 
know our selves... without any cracking. 

3. The breaking of anything hard and hollow; 
bursting or fissuring ; partially fracturing. 

c 1400 Dest”, Troy 5852 Crakkyng of cristis, crusshyng of 
speiris. x, 483 Cath. gl. AC we, 2ucliacto. 1674 
tr. Schef Ss Lagland xxviii. 130 When they [reindeer] 
walk, the joints of their feet make a noise like the clashing 
of flints, or cracking of nuts. 12735 J. Price Stone-Br. 
Thatnes 5 Keep the whole Frame compacted together from 
any cracking or opening. 18xx A. T. THomson Lond. Disp. 
(1818) p. xcii, They..can sustain sudden alternations of heat 
and _cold without cracking. @x839 Prarp Poems (1864) I. 
54 Cracking of craniums was the rage. 

4. Damaging (of credit, reputation, etc.); a flaw. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxv. (1617) 417 A cracking ofhis 
credit. 2633 Amrs 4gst, Cerem. Pref. 9 Even the courses 
Of the strictest saynts have ther crackings : Peter was a 
good man, and yet dissembled, 

5. attrib. 

1865 Ivior Early Hist. Afan. viii. 192 Larger pebbles, 
ve king as cracking-stones. 

. ng; ppl. a. [f. CRAcK v. + -ING 2.] 

3. That cracks or makes a sharp noise as in 
breaking ; that breaks with sharp report; that 
bursts asunder, 

exxo Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1165 Wyth such a crakkande kry, 
as klyffes haden brusten. x Wortapse Syst. dort. xiv. 
(268z) 300 Roaring or distant Thunders signifie Wind ; but 
cracking or acute Thunders Winds and Rain, x82x CLARE 
Vill, Minstr. 1. 74 Cracking whip and jingling gears. 
1868 Gro. Exior SP. Gipsy 243, I stepped across the crack- 
ing earth, and knew "T'would yawn behind me, 

2. Bragging, boasting ; boastful. Ods. A 

1528 Roy Sai. (Arb.) 43 Full of crakynge wordes inopin- 
able. 1589 Purrennam Zug. Poesie nt. xvi. (Arb,) 184 The 
craking Scotts..made this bald rime vpon the English-men, 
x603 Breton Packet Mad Lett, 11/2 A, Cracking Coward 
was well cudgeld for his knauery, 1687 Monracue & Prior 
Hind § P. Trausv. 20 Come leave your Cracking tri 

8. slang. Vigorous, ‘rattling’, ‘thumping’. 

1880 Lany I’. Dixie Across Patagonia, He had gone quite 
ten miles at 2 cracking pace. ‘ 

-Crack-jaw (kre'kydz§), «. [f. Crack v + 
Jaw sé.] Fit to crack the jaws; difficult to pro- 
nounce. ‘ 

1826 Disraext Viv. Grey v. xiii. 237 A Polish nobleman, a 
Count somebody; I never can remember their. crackjaw 


names, 31862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden 1. 232 The 
names are far too kjaw. 1886 G. Auten Maimie’s Sake 
v, Your outlandish jaw foreigner lingo. 


Crackle (krek’l),.sd. -[f. the vb] - 
1, The act. of crackling ; the emission of slight 
cracks. F re : 
+ 1833 Hr. Marrineau Manch. Stvikevi. 68 The ogcasional 
oe Diacton xiv, 200 A thin crackle of fanghter: 

4:2. Something that makes a crackling noise; a 
rattle Os 1... + 

xgox Pencivats, SJ. Dict., Trebejo, a chesse boord, a 
childes crackle. fe : 
’ 8: A kind of china ware characterized by the ap- 
pearance of minute cracks all-over its surface. Also 
cvackle-china, - crackle-ware. So Crackle; lass, a 
kind of. glass of a similar character ‘(originally 
made‘ at Venice). ** 58 ee 
- 1867 Miss Brannon &. Godwin 1, 170 Curious specimens 


of. crackle, bi the Captain, - x885 ‘G. H. 
Broucuton Sé. Fe Hoitland xvii, 231 -Their rarest and 


“choicest bits of old blue and crackle, nee oy 
~ attribs 1878 Ure Dict. Arts Il, 668 s.v. Glass; The relict 
lated glass, the crackle giass. ,arevall due to the Venetians, 


CRACKLING. 


2883 Miss Brappon Gold. Calfiv. 43 They had. .sniffed at 
the stale Jot-_fonrri in old crac levates, Te8r Scribn. Mag. 
XXI. 266/2 A skin like yellow crackle-ware, ni 

Crackle (krek’), v. [dim. and freq. of Crack 
@.: see -LE.] 

L intr. To emit a rapid succession of slight 
cracks ; to crepitate. 

€1860 T. Incrtenp Disob. Child in Dodsley I. 315 My 
bones, alas, she will make to crackle. c1637 Cowzey Misc., 
Death W. Harvey ix, Condemn it to the Fire, and joy to 
hear It rage and crackle there. 1682 Creech tr, Lucretius 
(1683) 190 The Leaves all crackle. 1792 Cowrer On'yss. 1x, 
80 Our tatter’d sail-cloth crackled in thewind. 1860 TYNDALL 
Glac, tt. xix. 332 During the time of cooling the ice crackled 
audibly from its contraction. 1872 Harpwick Zvad, Lane. 
179 Huge logs blazed and crackled, 

+b. To trill or quaver in singing. (Used in 
contempt.) Ods. 

@ xgoo Cuckow § Night, xxiv, My song is both true and 
plaine..though I cannot crakell so in vaine, As thou dost in 
thy throte. 

te. Luteplaying. (trans.) To play the notes 
of a chord in rapid succession instead of simul- 
taneously; to execute an arpeggio. Ods. 

1676 T. Macr Musick's Mon. 170 To crackle such three: 
part stops is only to divide each stop, with your thumb and 
two fingers, so as not to loose time, but give each crotchet 


its due cree i 
2. trans. To crush or break down with slight 


but rapidly continuous cracking; asin the case of 
anything hard and brittle. 

r61x Cotor., Croustller entre les dents, to crash, or crackle 
betweene the teeth, asanutshell. 2882 J.W.OciE Harveian 
Oration 119 The clown who crackles his chestnuts at the 
Christmas fire. 

+8. znir. To crack and break of in small 
Pieces. Obs. 

1735, Dict. Polygraph. s.v, Colour, If there be too much 
gum, it will shine, and be apt to crackle off, 

4. trans. To crack (jokes) in a small way. 
NOnNCE-SE, 

1898 W.C. Saati Hilda (1879) 181 That wits might crackle 
their jests so droll. 

Crackled (kre'k’ld), 2/.a. [f. Crackuz v. 

+-ED!.] a, Marked with small cracks upon the 
surface. b. Of roast pork: Havingthe skin crisp 
and hard (see CrackLIne vdd. 5d. 2). 
659 Gayton Art Longev, 32 The wayes are ieeng ¢ 
blockt up with bellies big, (And bellies would be so) for 
crackled pig. 3890 Pal/ Mail G. 28 Oct. 2/1 The appear- 
ance of crackled roast pork, : 

Cra‘ckless, a. rare. Without a crack; Maw- 
less, whole, unbroken, 

x6x6 J, Davies Sir 1, Overbury’s Wife Wks, (1876) 6 
Then sith good name’s (like glasse) as frail as clear, All care 
should keep it cracklesse in thy Dear. 

Crackin (kree'klin), var. of CRACKLING, sense 
53 perh. after F. cragzelin biscuit. 

2880 in Wesster 57f,, and in later Dicts. 

Orackling (kreklin), 034 5b. [-1e 1.] 

1. The action of the verb CRACKLE; the produc- 
tion of a rapid succession of slight cracking sounds ; 


crepitation. 

599 T. Mlouret] S#/Aworures sx With wondrous crackling 
filling both our eares. s6xz Breve Lec, vii. 6 The crackling 
of thornes vnder a pot. 1732 ARBUTHNOT Rules of Diet 1. 
252 Dry Scurvy with crackling of the Bones. 1860 TyNDALL 
= 1 fii, 30 The crackling of the frozen snow beneath our 
«feet. 

Jig. 1922 Appison Spect. No, 381 > 13 Those little Crack- 
lings of Mirth and Folly, 1862 CartyLe Jredk. Gt. (1865) 
III, 1x. if. 8g Gay bantering humour in him, cracklings, 
radiations, | : . 

2. The crisp skin or rind of roast pork (usually 


scored with parallel cuts). 

s709 W. Kine C 486 But if it lies too long, the 
cracklings pall’d. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery iti. 17 When 
you roast a loin. .cut the skin across, to make the crackling 
eat the better. 1823 Laws Elia, Roast Pig, There is no 
flavour comparable. .to that of the crisp, well-watched, not 
over-roasted, ing, as it is well called. 1882 Mrs. H. 
Resve Cookery & Housek. x95 The object is to keep the 
crackling from scorching and to render it crisp. oe 

b. In Cambridge University slang, applied. to 

the three bars of velvet on the sleeve of the gown 
worn by students‘of St. John’s College. (In refer- 
ence‘to the nick-name ‘ hogs’). Tree 
* 3893 in Slang Dict. x89" Proc. Soc. Antiquaries 15 Jan. 
217 Richly laced over the upper part of the arm, the ‘ crack: 
ling * as it would be called at Cambridge. fen 
*3,. The residue of tallow-melting, used for feeding 
dogs. sually 7.) Cf. CCRACON. . 

Se as Fas. tr ee Bard (Qam.) That-the ‘candie- 
makeris prowyid thame selffis of haussis for melting of thair 
tallowe and cracklingis at some remote pairtis of the toun. 
2844 J. I. W. Jounsron Lect, Agric. Che. 884 Cracklings 
are the skinny. parts of the suet’ from.which the tallow has 
been for the thost part squeezed out. ¢.2863 Leruzpy, in 
Cire. Se. I. g4/z,The xesidue is sold under the name’.of 
greaves or cracklings, and is used for feeding dogs. ei 

b. dial, and U.S, ‘The crisp tesidue of .hogs’. 

fat after the lard is fried out. Crackling-bread 
is corn-bread interspersed with. :cracklings’- 
(Bartlett): +  -- --- A 

883 Gitmour AZongols (1884) 27° A little fat melted ‘in the 
pot, the cracklings carefully removed. - 1887 Boston (Mass.) 
Fral, at Dee. 2/4 Half dozen pones of cracklin’ bread, made 
from Georgia-raised hogs. Seat 
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CRACKLING. 


*4, = CRACKNEL. Now dial. [.=F. craqueliz.] 
+ 2898 W. Pumurs Linschoten’s Voy. 1, xxx. 58 A great 
siluer or guilt vessell full of bread baked like cracklinges. 
3847-78 in Hariuweit, 1875 Panis Sussex Dial., Crack- 
Jigs, crisp cakes, 

. = CRACKLE $d, 3, crackle-ware. : 

1876 Ouma Moths ix. x09 Sipping tea. .in an alcove lined 
with celadon and crackling. oF : 

+6. Crackling-pokes (Se.)+ bags for holding ex- 
plosives in old naval warfare. Ods. 

1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 4x Boitis man bayr stanis & lyme 
pottis ful of lyme in the craklene pokis to the top. 

- Grac‘kling, ##i. a. [f, as prec. + -ING 2.] That 
crackles; see the verb. 

1567 Drant Horace's Efist, xvii. Fj, Uf crackling cartes, if 
tauernes noyse if stiflling dust disease the. @1635 Corber 
Poems (1807) 226 Makinge thy peace with Heaven. .With 
holy meale and cracklinge salt. 19757 Dvur Fleece 1. 109 
I knew a careful swain, Who gave them to the crackling 
flames, 1870 Huxxey Lay Seri. i. (ed. §) 3 Crackling wit. 

Hence Cra‘oklingly adv. 

x61x Coter., Frioler, to consume. .cracklingly, or with a 
noise, as fire does stubble. 1855 Chan. Frul. IV. 66 As 
he creeps cracklingly along {through a wood). 

Crackly (krekli), a. [f. Crackte + -y: ef. 
crack-y.] Prone to crackle; crisp and brittle. 

- 1859 Guitick & Times Paint, 78 The true Venetian crackly 
substance of water-colour, with the rich and transparent 
glazings of off. 1884 AZehalah x. 144 I’m crisp and crackly 
like seaweed in an East wind, 

Cracckmans. Thieves’ cant. [see Crack 5b.18; 
cf. derkmans =night.] A hedge. 

1610 S. Rowranps AY, Mark-all, Crackutans, the hedge. 
162x B. Jonson Masque Met, Gipsies, To their Jibkins at 
the Crackmans, 2725 New Cant. Dict. s.v., The Cull 
thought to have loap’d by breaking through the Crack- 
mans. 12737 Bacchus & Venus, Thou the Crackmans down 
didst beat. — 

Crackmel (kre knél), Forms: 5 crakenelle, 
krakenelle, 5-6 craknel(1, 6 crakenell, cracke- 
nel(1, cracknelle, -nal, 6-9 -nell, 6--nel. f[app. 
an alteration of F. craguelin : cf. the dial. equiva- 
lent Crackiinc 4. With the F. cf. Flem. craecke- 
tink, Du. hrakeling in same sense, f. Arake crack.] 

1, A light, crisp kind of biscuit, of a curved or 
hollowed shape. Cf. CrRackLinc - 

61440 Promp. Parv, 48 Brede twyys bakyn, as krakenelle 
or symnel, or other lyke. 348r-90 Howard Housh. Bks. 
(Roxb,) 165 Item, to krakenelles j.d. 1g23 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. I, xvii. 19 Whan the plate is hote, they cast of the 
thyn paste theron, and so make a lytle cake in maner of a 
crakenell,orbysket. 1530 Patsor.210/2 Crackenell, eracgue- 
din, 1977 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 369 That oblation 
was..a bowed peece of breade (which we call a cracknell) 
baked in an ouen, 16xx Bratz 1 Kings xiv. 3 ‘Take with 
thee ten loaues, and cracknels, and a cruse of honie, 1706 
Patiutps (ed, Kersey), Cracknels, a sort of Cakes made in 
shape of a Dish, and bak’d hard, so as to crackle under the 
Teeth. 1880 Beaconsrietp Endynr. Ixxxix. 413 Plum cakes 
sand no end of cracknels, 1884 Punch 23 feb. 85/1 Crisp 
asa cracknel by Huntley and Palmer. 

attrib. 1620 Unton Invent. 27 One little cracknell boule, 

2. pl. Small pieces of fat pork fried crisp. (local 
Lng. and U.S.) Cf. CRackine 3 b. 

8. =CRAOKLE 3, CRACKLING 5. rare, : 

82x T. G, Watnewricut £ss, & Crit, 22x And other 
crockery both cracknell and green dragon, 

Cra‘ck-nut, sd. and a. 

A. sb. A nut-eracker. Now dial. 

aoe first quot, the meaning may be ‘nuts that one 
cracks’, ' 

16.. Frerener Poews 244 (in dis a Prov, Dict.) That 
sweet fool, Just wean'’d from’s bread and butter, and the 
school..Cracknuts and hobbihorse. 879 Miss JACKSON 
Shropsh. Wa-bk., Cracknuts, nut-crackers, 

B. adj, That cracks nuts. 

1987 M. Grove Pelops § Hipp. (1878) 67 The little crack. 
nut squirrel. : ee seer . 25 

Crackow var. of CRAKOW.. =~ : ' 

+ Cra‘ck-rack, (sé.) a. Ods,*, An echoic word 
representing or describing a succession of cracks, | 
. 1983 Stanviurst Aeneis u. (Arb) 53 Thee crack rack 
crashing the vawytting pastor amazeth._ - Pee 

Cra‘ck-rope. | Obs.‘ [f. Craox v. + Rove.) 
. = CRAOK-HALTER; also =rogue, vituperatively, 
and playfully. ss : 
¢ 2450 Hennyson Tod's Confessions 48 (Jam.) Syne widdie: 
nek and caleaip callit als, And till our hyre hangit up be 
the hals, xg7z Eowarvs Daron & P.in Haz). Dodsley IV. 
68 Away, you crack-ropés, are you fighting at the court. 
ate?’ x6zx Corcr.,, Badoin, a crackrope, waghalter, ule 
appie rogue, retchless villaine, | x620 SHELTON Don Quiz, 
IIL. iii.z9 ‘Sancho, you are a Crack-rope’, quoth Don Quixote, 
‘ifaith you wantno Memory’. .1708 Morrevx Rabelais v, vii, 
About a score of fusty Crackropes and, Gallowclappers. ; 

2. attrib. or adj. ; Pees ed 

“161x Tarlton's Fests (2844) 19 There was a_crack-rope boy; 
meeting Tarlton in London street. 163 Suircey. Love it 
Maze w. iii, You do not know the mystery : this lady is a 
boy, a very crack-rope boy. x8:8 Scorr Ar#, Midl, xxx; 
Ye crack-rope padder, born beggar, and bred thief. - 
.} Crackship. ‘Obs. wonce-wd. A> mock: titlé 
for a ‘crack’ (see CraoK $b,11).° 5 Ot, 

1602 Mippteron Blur? it.i, Did not he follow your crack- 
ship fa page] at a beck given?.. 2607 Marston What You 


Wellm. ill. 30 Bid, [a page} How live you? SU, Miserably, * 


, complaining to your ¢rack-ship.. ...° )~-. 1 
 Oxa‘ok-skull, :7a7e.’, =CRAOK-BRAING: ©", 
1864in Wester, - 2889 in E. Peacock A.W; Linc. Gloss. 


(ed. a) 


.‘ Hence’ the 
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- Cracksman (krevksmdn). sfang. [f. Crack 
3b. 64 Maw: cf. sportsman, etc.] A housebreaker. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, Cracksman, a house-breaker, 
1838 Dickens O, Tvvist U1, 86 You'll be a fine young cracks- 
man. 1886 Blackw. Jag. 597 ‘The skilled ‘cracksmen 
thoroughly versed in the practical mechanics of burglary. 

Crackt: see CRACKED. 

Crack-tryst (krekjtroist). Sc. [£ CRaox- 1.] 
One who ‘cracks’ or breaks tryst (see Crack v, 
12); one who fails to fulfil an engagement 

1817 Cartyte Zarly Leét. (2886) 1, 113 Thoushalt be pun- 
ished as a crack-tryst. 

Cra‘ck-willow. [f. Crack v. + Wittow.] 
A name for Salix fragilis, a species of willow 
with brittle branches. 

1670 Ray Catal Plant. 27% The Crack-willow, 2806 ‘I. 
Harwoono Lichfield 453 Near Stow-pool, the saliv fragilis, 
crack-willow, flourishes. 2861 Miss Pratt Mower Pl. V. 80. 

+Crack-winded, « Olds. Also cracked-, 
erackt-. [f. Crack- 2] = BRoKENWINDED. 

3680 Lond. Gas. No. 1530/4 The other a little crack 
winded, 1686 /éid. No, 2136/4 A red roan Gelding. .crackt- 
winded. 1706 /bid. No. 4190/4 A sorrel chesnut Nag, a little 
crack winded, 

Cracky (kreevki), a [f. Crack + -y.] 

1. Having cracks or fractures; prone to crack. 

1725 Brap.ey Fam, Dict, s.v. Slate, That sort of Stone 
is not cracky, but firm and . 3880 Brackmore Al, 
Anerley 1, xvii, a78 White buckled walls, and cracky lintels, 

2. Somewhat cracked in intellect ; crazy. 

1854 H. Srricxnann Travel Thoughts 99 Let cracky 
Carlyle say what he will. 1855 Rosinson W/:2thy Gloss.s.v., 
A bit cracky, partially crazy, 2 

3. Abounding in conversation. rorth., chiefly Se. 

r8or Macnerin Pocwues (1844) 88 To mak usa’ sae pleased 
and cracky. 1825 Lp. Cocknurn Afemt. 355 They were 
rather civil and very cracky creatures, 

Cracoke: see CRaAWKE. 

+Cracon. Obs. Also crauckond, crakan, 
eraconum, krawkan, kraghen, [Etymol. un- 
certain: perb. f. Crack v. or FF. craguer; cf. 
CRAWEE in same sense.] =CRACKLING 3: cf. Da 
Cange s.v. Creniitm, 

ax300 £. EL. Psalter ci. 4 (cii. 3) Mi_banes als krawkan 
dried pa (Lat. sient in rere Sage Ap sunt), a1340 
Hanrore Psalter ci. 4 My banys as kraghen dryed [v, 77. 
crauckond, cracon, brent grees, crakan}). cx4s0 Medulla 
ALS, (in Promp. Parv, ToryA craconum of grece or talwhe. 
1483 Cath. Angi, 80 Crakan, ercmeiunt. 


ll Cracovienne (krikduvijen), [F. fem. adj. 


=Cracovian, f. Cracovie Cracow in Poland.) A 


kind of light and lively Polish dance. 

3844 DisRAELt Caen tv. xi, He conld. .execute a 
Cracovienne with all the mincing graces of a ballet heroine. 

Cracus: see Craccus. ; 

-cracy, formerly also -oratie, -orasie, a. I. 
-cratie (-krasz), ad, med.L, -cratia, a, Gr. -xpatia, 
in composition ‘ power, rule’, f. «pdros. strength, 
might, rule, authority. Already used in Greek in 
aéporoxparia aristocracy, rule of the best-born, 5y- 
poxparia democracy, popular government, dxAo- 
«parla ochlocracy, mob-tule, wAovroxparta pluto- 
cracy, an oligarchy of wealth, Seorparia theocracy, 
tule of God; whence ANGELOORAOY, government 
by angels, destiocracy (The Times 21 Nov. 1863) 
the rule of beasts. All these have a preceding 0 
belonging to or representing the stem vowel of the 
first element, but which tends to be viewed as part 
of the suffix, as if this were -ocracy. The word 
aristocracy has in modern times, in Fr. and Eng., 
passed into the senses of ‘a ruling body of nobles, 
the nobles as a.ruling class, political power, or 
upper class’, after which democracy has received 
the-sense of ‘the people or lower class.as a poli- 
tical power or element’, and Afutocracy that of 6a 
class ruling or influential by virtue of its wealth’. 
suffix, in'.the‘ form .-ocracy/, has been 
added. to’ English words, to designate in mockery 
or ridicule any’ dominant, superiors, or aspiring 
class, as in the following (mostly colloquial or 


newspaper words) ;\darristerocracy, brokerocracy, - 


capocracy, millocracy,: shipocracy, . shoddyocracy 
(barristers, brokers, cap-setting women, mill- 
owners, ship-oivners, shoddy - manufacturers, as 
classes of social standing or, pretensions) ; see also 
BEERooracy, CLuBooRAcy, Corronooracy, Coun- 
TYOORAGY, Mopooracy, SNoBoorAcY, SHOPOORACY, 


StavEoonaoy, etc. 


-_ 3866 Lond. Rev, 6 Jan. 6/1 The Lord Lieutenant. sholds 4 


court for the terocracy of Dublin to wear periodical 
pumps in. 1860 Lit. Churchonan V1. 270/t The ‘ demoralis- 
ing” influence of a slipper-working ‘ca cy’ upon ‘the 
minds. .of the younger clergy, 2887 x97 Centy. Aug. 159 
Anarchy. .is obviously as incompatible with plutocracy as 
with any other kind of evacy. : 


-"“+@va-dden,-on, sb-and @. Obs, exe. dial. Also 


6-7. Se. crau-; erawdoun ;. 8-g dial.. craddant. 
[Derivation «uncertain : possibly the same word as 


.CrdrHon; but ‘app. associated in Sc, with craw to 
“crow and: dowz 3. several quots. refer to or suggest 


a cock that will, pot fight.} - A craven, a coward... 


A BSnee 


“Cradle. 1709 Sterte-Tatler 


CRADLE. 


.35x3 Dovenas xeis x1.-Prol. 119 Becum ‘thow cowart, 
craudoun reeryand, And by consentery cok, thideid isdycht. 
357: B. GooGe Hereshach's Husb. ww. (1586) 158 Neither 
must you..have him (the cock] a Craddon, for hé ‘must 
Sometime. stand in the defence of his wife and children. 
3606 Binsie Ktrk-Buriall (1833) 23 It wold make our 
craw-down ‘fedrum fal. 1825-79 Jasueson, Cradden, a 
dwarf, Lauarks. * 

Hence +} Graddenly z.,.cowardly. es 

1674 Ray N.C. Words, Crassantly, as 2, crassantly.lad, 
a coward. Chesh. In Lancashire they say craddantly. 
So 1692-2732 in Cones. x742-x800 Batrey, A Crad- 
dantly Tan a Coward. Lancash. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Craddenly, cowardly, North. 3847-78 Hauuwett, Crad- 


dantly, ‘i 

Craddle, dial. var. of CRADLE. a 
. Crade, obs. f. of Cratez. 

Cradge (kreedz), sd.: foca?, In the East of 
England: A small bank made to keep out water. 

1854 ¥rul, R, Agric. Soc. XV, 1. 19 (Line. Crests, cradges, 
and ward-dykes [were] constructed to hold off fen-waters 
from the inned grounds. 1877 in NV. 17, Linc. Gloss. 72% 

Cradge, v. local. [f. prec. sb.] (See quots,) 

Hence Cra'dging wi. sb. ' 

1880 Lincoln Mercury 5 Nov. 4 Many hands were set on 
to increase the cradging on the west bank. /6/d. 6 These 
(banks] were temporarily cradged, and slips and leakages 
made good. 2891 Chamb. Frul, 26 Dec. 828/2 ‘ Cradging’ 
banks—that is, heightening and backing them temporarily 
with clay, to prevent the water running over them or per, 
colating through them. 

Cradle (kré-d’l). Forms: 1 eradel, -ol, 3~%, 
eradel(e, 4 (cradyl, Sc. kardil), 4~6 oradil(le, 
4-5 kradel(l, 5-7 cradeli(e, 5- cradle; 4-6 cre- 
dil(le, -dyl(1(e, -del, 5 Sc. creddil(1, 7 credle, 7 
(9 dial.) craddle, 9 dial: creddle. [OE. cradol, 
beside which there was perh. 2 parallel form 
*creedel whence northern ME. credil, credel, mod. 
Sc. and north. Eng, cveddle, Derivation uncertain. 

Usually compared with OHG.. chratto, cratto, MHG. 
kratte* basket, panicr, creel’ which, with the synonymous’ 
OHG. eh)reszo, MHG. chresze, krelse, Ger, krditce, kretee 
(having also, Grimm, A’vatze I, 3, the sense ‘cradle’), ap- 
pears to go to an ablaut-stem *hrat-, krad. From 
this, OF. cradol, cradel might be a diminutive formation, 
lit, ‘little basket’: cf. mod. dassinet. 

The various Celtic derivations conjectured, ¢.g. from 
Welsh cr jid, ‘shake, shakes, ame, now also in N. Wales 
‘cradle’, from Gael. creathall (kre‘al), cradle, etc., have no 
etymological value. Craidhal sometimeserroncously cited 
as Irish, is a bad spelling of Gael. creathal/, given by 
O'Reilly from Shaw.} 

I. 1, A little bed or cot for an infant: -pro- 
perly, one mounted on rockers, but often ex: 
tended to ‘a swing-cot, or a simple cot or 
basket-bed that is neither rocked nor swung. - 

exooo ZErFaic Gloss, in WreWiilcker I. 124 Crunabulune, 
cradel. axzag Aner, RK. 82 Heo maked of hire tunge 
cradel to pes deofles bearn, & rocked hit georneliche ase 
nurice, ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (2810) 243 In hir credille 
zing tille Inglond scho cam. 1393 Lanot. P. Pl. C, x. 79 - 

Vakynge 2 _nyghtes..to rocke pe cradel. ¢ 1440: Promp. 
Pary, 101 Credel, or cradel, crepundium, 1576 PLemixc 
Panofl, ‘Epist, = The, valliaunt warriour.. once .. lay 
crying in_a wicker cradic. 1674 tr. Stheffer's Laplaud 
xxvi. 123 The rocking the infant in his cradic follows next: 
1748 F. Satu Voy. Disc, Nol. Pass. 21x The Women 
carry these Cradles at.their Backs, with the Child’s Back 
to theirs. 1840 Dickexs Old C. Shop x, He rocked the 
cradle with his foot. Jfod, Proverb, She who rocks the 

te rules the world. gael e . 
Snans. 2 Hen, JV, 1.i, 20 Wilt thou. .rock his 
n Cradle of the rude imperious Surge. 160z 
Marston Antonio's Rev. us. iv, To rock your baby thoughts 
in the cradle of stecpe. 1835 Lyrron Récuti uw, iv, To 
rock them..in the cradle of their. false security. . 

b. Applied to a piece of silver plate, or the 
like, ‘presented to the wife of a mayor to whom 
a child is born quring his period of office. ~ 
’ Originally a cradle, or the model of one, for which some- 
i else is now often substituted. — Bi Aad 

1863 -J?lustr.' Lond. News 16 Jan, (Hoppe), The Lady 
Mayoress of Dublin, having given birth to a child during 
her husband's year of office as Mayor, has been presented 
with a silver cradle, The gift is really a case, -but on Such 
occasions it is always termed a‘Cradje’, 1880 Al'chester 
City News 4 Dec., At the Annual dinner of the City 
Councit .. Alderman Pattison the ex-Mayor, was presented 
with a silver cradle .. It is a pretty conceit, this custom of 
presenting a silver cradle to a chief Magistrate on the 
occasion of a birth in his family during his year of office. 
“2. In’ various phrases, ‘taken’ as the symbol of 
infancy or of-the first period or stage of existence ; 
e.g. front the (first, or very) cradle, to stifle in the 
cradle, watch over the cradle, ete.-- °- - _- 

rggg Epen Decades t10 Wherwith the stomakes of owr 
people. .haue euer byn noorisshed euen from their cradelles. 
zg8x Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 186 To keepe a 
countenaunice farre aboue the common, euen from the first 
cradle: x6xx Bistr Transl, Pref, 10 In the ‘Latine ‘wee 
haue been exercised almost from our verie cradle...) 1639 B. 
Harzis Parival's Iron Age 153 Now this infamous treason 
was known. . but all. the difficulty was how to stifle it in the 
o, 52? 4 A.modest Fellow 
never his a Doubt from’his.Cradle to. his Grave. 1795 
Burke Corr. [Ve 309.To watch over the cradle of those 
seminaries. 1848 Macaviay Hist. Zug, I. 12 That the 
Norman gentlemen were orators from the cradle, 1884 D. 

UNTER tr.. Renss’s Hist, Canon iv..6x Churches: whose 
origin goes back to the cradle of Christianity," "°° | 
- 8. fig. The place or region in which anything is 


_ nurtured or sheltered in its earlier stage... 


ORADLE. 


. too Séensen' FQ, 1. x. 64 Sith to thee is unknowne the 
cradle of thy brood, 1628 Coxe On Litt, Pref., Our labors 
are but the cradles of the law, 1734 tr. Rodlin’s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) I. Pref, 5 Egypt that served at first as the cradle of 
the holy nation, 184: W. Sracpine Jtaly & Ié, Jsi, 1. 20 
The cradle of literature and art. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) I. vi. 407, Wessex the cradle of the royal house, 

4: Applied poetically to that which serves as 2 
couch or place of repose. 

4.3590 Suaxs. Mids, N. ut. i. 80 Swaggering .. So neere 
the le of the Faierie Queene? xg92 — Ven. & Ad. 
3185 In this hollow cradle {the bosom] take thy rest My 
throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night. 1790 
Cowper Odyss, wv. 506 Four cradles in the sand she bese Ki 

5. Maut. ‘A standing bedstead for a wounded 
seaman, instead-of.a hammock’ (Crabb), 

1803 Vaval Chrou. IX, 259 Captain Merville. .gave him 
that ‘night one of the ship’s company’s cradles, 1867 in 
Smyru Sailor's Word-bh. . : 

II. Technical applications to things having the 
structure, appearance, use, or rocking motion of 
the child’s cradle. 

6. Any framework of bars, cords, rods, etc. 
united by lateral ties; q grating, or hurdle-like 
structure : ‘ 

sfec, &. A framework or grating placed round anything 
to protect it; b, & supporting framework; c. a frame in 
which glaziers carry glass; a crate of glass; d. a basket. 
like grating or framework; a cresset; @. a suspended 
scaffolding orstage used by workmen on buildings, in mines, 
ete; f. in Coach:building (see quot, 1794); +B» The bed 
or carriage.of a cannon (quot. 1497). 

2379 lent, Ripon (Surtees) IIL. 103 Et de j Credel. 2497 
on Ld. Treas. Ace, Scot. 1.348 Giffin to pynouris to bere 
the treis to be Mons new cradil to hir. did. 349, xii 
stane.of ime, to mak grath to Mons new cradill. ~ 183! 
d Reg. V. 16 (Jam) Ane cradill of glass, 1562 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 102 For makinge a new 
cradle for the bere. /bid. 130 For makinge of a cradelle to 
goe about the stepic. 16xx Marnnam Coustry Content. 1. 
Xvi, (1668) 78 Set a little cradle of limed straws about his 
seat, 1664 Evsuyn Jal, Hort. (1729) 201 Carefully protect 
- your Ranunculus's,.covering them with Mattresses sup- 
pored on Cradles, of Hoops. 1665 PAil, Trans. I. 8x The 

ron-grate or Cradle that holds the burning Coals. 3679 


Prot Staffordsh, (1686) 280 An old Man..that carryed a 


cradle of glasses at his back. 1682 Sir T, Browne 
Tracts 49 Men place cradles upon high trees in marish 
regions, that storks may upon them, 1694 Acct. 


Sev. Late Voy. n.(1711) 171 From the Water to the Cradle, 
(that is the round Circle that goeth round about the Middle 
of the Mast, and is made in the shape of a Basket). 2695 
Kennerr Par, Antig. Gloss. sv. C cradle .. 
applied to some other utensils that carry or bear any thing. 
As in the North, a dish-cradle, for the setting uy 

A” 


poises is equal to twice the wage of one of the brent 


ACKINTOSH ist, Civiliz. 


(Zusser Redivivus 1710), . .. eee 
1573 Tusser Hzsb. (1878) 37 A cradle for barlie, with 
rubstone' and sand, x64x Besr Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 49 
Corne sythes hane allwayes cradles, for carryingé of the 
corne handsoniely tothesweathbalke. 1677 PLor Oz/ordsh. 
255 Which (barley] they. mow with a sithe without a cradle. 
1750 Exits. Mod. Husband, IV, ii.44 Barley..is mown by 
the scythe and cradle, “¢ 1828 Mrs, Carey Tons tn Fraice 
i, (1823) 2§ The Scythes, .are very light, with a little cradle 
attached, .x866 Troreal Vanhee tu Canadc iii, 56 Wishing 
to learn if they used the cradle .. I set up the fnives and 
forks on the blade of the sicklé to represent one. ‘ 
, 8.-Surg, A protecting framework of, different 
kinds for an injured limb, etc... ~ - on 
-(@) A series of arches of wire or wood, connected by longi- 
tudinal strips, to sustain the pressure of the bedclothes: (4) 
A framework ini which an injured limb miiy be slung.-. < _ 
*: 3904, F3-Furrer Wed. Gym, (1911) 44 The sick -Person 
may at ence enjoy the Convenience of a Cradle. <1706 
Puixuirs (ed. Kersey):s.v., A’ Surgeon's Cradle..to_ lay a 
broken Leg in. 1847 Soutu tr.-Chelius’ Surg. 1. 5ir‘For 
‘the more effectual cooling of-the limb’a cradle ‘should ‘be 
kept ‘over it. 1870 T. Houmgs Syst. Surg, (ed.'2) V..886 
“The limb is theri slung in a simple cradle. x88: 
-WAITE Retrospect Med. LAXX 
~ knee and ankle aré made of wood, : as 
«9, Naut,-The framework on which a ship‘rests. 
during construction -or repairs, and on which she: 
" slides at_lainching. Also, that in which ‘a’ vessel 
- lies in a way or slip, or in a canal-lift (cf..CorFER, 
g) ;. and other analogous applications.” ~ ae, 
“<) x629° Carry. Sunt. Seaman's. Gram. i. 1A crade} is a 
frame‘of timber, made along a ship. . for the more case and 
dsafty in lanching.. r769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1780), - 
~Coites, thesyays, or cradles; upon which a ship. descends, 


. 167 "The cradles for the 


pana eradle-child ; 


oradle-drill, a'rock-drill_ supported on .a-cradle-. 
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when she is ,. launched, 1795 Fauck Day's Diving Vess. 
50 There, are different kinds of cradles .. made use of for 
weighing of vessels; one sort is made of four cables of equal 
length: 1817 ‘Blackw. dag. 1. Serle The Kent, of 80 guns, 
was..securcly placed in a cradle for repair. 1852 g Cc. 
Brees Gloss. Pract. Archit, 126 Cradle, or Coffer, the 
framework employed in ndicular lifts, for holding the 
beats, and conveying them from one pond to the other. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, IV. 223/2 The ‘ cradles’ must 
be fitted..between the bottom of the ship and the sliding- 


way. . 7 . *. 2 

10. An appliance in which a person or thing is 
swung or carried. 

a. The apparatus in which a person is drawn from 2 
ereck % a ? ace of safety. be BE ctencstanipe male Gal stout 
sail-clo for the purpose of shipping and unshippin; 
horses’ (Crabb Techn. Dict. 1823). ia: 

1839 36 Vears of Seafaring life 268 They hauled the lines 
in. .the cradle [was] sent along, and by this means thirteen 
persons were saved, v an 

+11. The part of a cross-bow on which the missile 


rested. Obs. 1721 in BaiLey. 
12. Arch. and Building. (See quots.; also 
Correr 5 a.) 


1823 Craps Techn. Dict, Cradle (Archit. vide Coffer. 
1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Cradle (Carpentry), the rough 
framework or bracketing forming ribbing for vaulting 
ceilings and arches intended to be covered with plaster. 
1895 Gwitt Archit, Gloss., Crad/e, a name sometimes given 
to a centering of ribs and tattice for turning culverts. 

13. Eugraving. A chisel-like tool with a serrated 
edge, which is ‘rocked’ to and fro over the surface 
of the metal plate, to produce a mezzotint ground. 

1788-9 Howarp £ucyc?. 1. 619 Cradle, among engravers, 
is the name of an instrument used in scraping mezzotintos 
and preparing the plate. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts sv. £n- 
graving IT. 288 This operation is called daying the ground; 
it is performed by rocking the cradle to and fro, 1883 J. 
C. Surm Brit. Meszotinte Portr. w. ii. p. xxiii, The in- 
struments used in mezzotinto engraving consist of the 
cradle, or rocking-tool, the scraper, etc, . . 

14. Gold Mining. A trough on rockers in which 
auriferous earth or sand is shaken in water, in 
order to separate and collect the gold. 

x849 Jilustv. Lond, News 17 Nov. 3205/1 (Let. Jr. Cold 
Diggings) Two men can keep other steadily at work, 
the one digging and carrying the earth in a bucket, and the 
other washing and rocking the cradle, 18sz Motuzy Let, 
G89) 1.146 Whether I shall at last find a few grains of pure 
gold in my cradle, 1883 Century Jfug. Jan., The Cradle 
or rocker is the rudest..of all machines for the separation 
of gold. 

15. See Cat’s CRADLE. 

ILL. attrib, and Comd. 

16. General: a. attributive, as (sense 1) cradle- 
babe, -bed, we -child, -clothes, +-clout, -drean, 
fellow, -head, -life, -melody, -necessaries, -prac- 
tise, -side, -throne, -time, -tune; (sense 7) cradle- 
bar; b. objective, as cradle-dealer, -heeper, -plun- 
aerer, rocker; @. locative, as cradle-sworn,-tombed. 

7593, Swaus. 2.7 en. VP, mi, ii. As milde and gentle as 
the *Cradle-babe. 1847 Mrs. Suerwoop Lady of Manor 
IE. xvii. 45x She took her little infant..and laid her asleep 
upon the *cradle-bed. 1868 Ly. Houcuron Sedec?. 210 
Beside the downy eradle-bed. xorg Wutrstan Hos. 
xxxiii, (1883) 258 *Cradolcild gebeowode purh welhreowe 
unlaza. 1632 J. Bree St. Herbert's [sle 55 Though a cradle- 
child misfortune threw me on the shoals of life. 1596 
Suaxs. : Hez. ZV, 1, i. 88 That some Night-tripping-Faiery, 
had exchang’d In *Cradle-clothes, our Children where they 
lay, 2838 J. Grant S%. Lond. 333 To the profession of a 
*cradle dealer. 1845G. Murray /s/aford 5 The Bethlehem- 
song that hushed our *cradle-dreams, 184) Mrs. SHerwoop 
in Live xxxi. 538 With him who had been my *cradle« 
fellow. 3864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 277 The woman .. 
half embraced_the basket le-head. z6r0 Heatey SZ. 
Aug. Citie of God 164 Cunina, the *cradle-keeper and 
wich-chaser. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. Ill. 
2138 Christian art in Rome, where it had its *cradle-life. 
285x D. Jerrotp S#, Giles x. 100 It had been a *cradle 
melody tohim, xssz Hime? ied Lg wr salen or 
thinges pertaynyng to the swathlynge of Infantes. 154) 
Upaut Lrasm. Par., Luke 190 b, An infaunte in the 
*cradle pas 1864 W. Wartey Amer. Slav. 187 We have 
« “cradle-plunderers for church mem 1631 Massincer 
Eig, East w. iv, The cure of the gout.. without boast be it 
said, my *cradlepractice, 1888 Ohio Archzol. §& Hist. 
Quarterly June 105 Nations now gather to the *cradleside 
of any new-born thought. x89: Blackw. Mag. Oct. 547 
A *cradle-sworn conspiracy To set the world awry, _ 1846 
Kesre Lyrq Junoc. iit. x..10 That. Saint..wko to Jesus’ 
*eradle-throne Led ‘us first... :45386, WARNER 47), Eng. 1. iii. 
{R.), Hercules fof] whose famous'acts. .the first but not the’ 
least In *cradle-time WHITTIER Asong the 
Hills xii, As free as if from cradle-time We two had played, 
together, 1598:Syivester Dw Bavtas ui. ii. Babylow 51x 


“One in’the feeble birth becomming old, Is *cradle-toomb’d, 


peen the beat Of ocpan-wayes.  *_ re ee 

17. Special Comb. : .+ cradle-band, : -bands, 
swaddling ‘cloth, .or- bands; ~ + cradle-barn, 
oradle’- chimney © (see quot.) ; 


x880 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 417 Ears whose *cradle-tune had: 


like trough; cradle-heap, -hill (U.S.) a. hillock 


“formed by the fallen trunk of a tree}, oradie-hold- 
‘ing, a name for land held in BorouaH-Encuisx _ 


éradle-hole (7.S.); a depression in a road ;. also, 


a spot from avhich the frost is melting ;. cradle- ‘ 
.Joint, .2 joint. allowing”.something to..swing. or 


oscillate ; cradle-land; the and in which a peo- 


ple dwell in their earliest times} cradle-men, one 


‘boat or ship te cage el hy a’oradle. +- | 
2 xg7g Paucx. Day's” 


_CRADLE.. 


who uses a cradle-scythe, a cradler; + cradle- 
piece, a piece cut out of a quill in making a pen; 
cradle-printing-machine, ‘ a printing machine in 
which the cylinder has only a half revolution, which 
gives it a rocking or cradle-like motion’ (Ogilvie) ; 
eradle-roof, a roof, in shape like a half cylinder, 
divided into panels by wooden ribs; cradle- 
scale, ‘a pair of scales for weighing sacks of com 
in a mill’ (Evans Zezcestersh. Gloss.); oradle- 
scythe, a scythe fitted with a cradle (in sense 7); 
cradle-song, a song sung to a child in the cradle, 
a lullaby ; + cradle-tooth, a rib of the cradle of 
a scythe ; eradle-vault (see quot. and ef. crad/e- 
roof); ¥ cradle-walk, a garden walk over-arched 
with clipped yew or the like; + cradle-witted @., 
having the wits of an infant. 

1398 Truvisa Barth. De P. R. vi. ix. (1493) 195 The 
nouryce bindeth the chylde togyders wyth *onadylvondes. 
1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 794/1 Hee Jassia, credylbond. 
1ss2 Huot, Cradle bande, éxstifa. ¢ 1300 Havelok 1912 
He. .made hem rowte Als he weren *kradelbarnes, 1825- 
79 Jamieson, *Cradle-Chimlay, the large oblong cottage 

rate, open at all sides, used in what is called a round-about 
fireside. 1884 R. Hunt British Mining 526 A single-act- 
ing *cradle-drill mounted on a stretcher bar for sinking 
shafts. 1830 Gatt Lawrie T. mt. ii. (1849) 86 Stumps 
and *cradle heaps. .succeeded one another. 1882 F, Po. tock 
in Alacu Mag. XLV1. 360 note, The land is known .. as 
*cradle-holding in some parts of the south. 1867 J, Hoce 
Alicrose. 1. iii. 190 A small tube..connected to a stout pin 
by means of a *cradle-joint. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm, 
37 The position of Egypt between the *cradle lands of the 
human race and the African continent. 1889 P. A, Bruce 
Plantation Negro 197 *Cradlemen, ditchers, assorters of 
tobaccoare paid higher for the same..time. 1727 W. MaTHER 
Yug. Man's Comp. 76 Enter your Knife sloping .. about 
twice the breadth of the Quill... and cut away the ’Cradle- 
piece. 1845 Lcctestologist LV. 282 The “cradle roof of the 
chancel still remains; some of the bosses are very good. 
x875 Gwitr Archit. § 2052h, The framing of cradle roofs, 
with king-posts carried upon the tie-beams. 1669-81 Wor- 
uipce Dict. Rust., A cradle is a frame of wood fixed to a 
sythe for the mowing of corn. .it is then called a *Cradle- 
sythe. x82z J. Fut Lett. fr. Amer. 99 The axe, the 
pick-axe, and the cradle-scythe, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
LP. R. vi iv. (1495) 29 Nouryces vse ioe and other 
*cradyl ronges to oie the wyttes of the chylde, 1889 
Spectator 9 Nov. 636/z It is remarkable..that Watts, whe 
was a bachelor, has written the loveliest cradle-song {n the 
language. 164x Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 120 The 
smallest sort of them for harrowe-spindles, some for *cradle- 
teeth; and some..for plough-staffes. 1875 Gwi.t Archit. 
Gloss., *Cradle Vault, a term used, but improperly, to 
denote a avlndee vault, 3662 Everyn Diary 9 June (D.), 
The *cradle-walk of hornebeame in the garden is..very ob- 
servable, 1751 Smotretr Per, Pic. (2779) I, Ixxxi. 124 
The garden laid out in a cradle-walk, and intervening 
parterres. 1sBo Siwnevy Arcadia uw. 222 Who.. Though 

‘cradle-witted, must not honor lose. 

Cradle (kréi-d’l), 2. [f prec. sb.] _ 

1. frans. To lay or place in, or as in, a cradle ; 


to rock to sleep. 

a sare-ne Alexander x7o7 The catyfest creatur pat 
credylytt was ever, @1700 Dryven (J.), Convey’d to earth 
and ‘cradled in a tomb, ¢ 1914 ARBUTHNOT, etc, JZar?, 
Serib. t.iii, He shall be cradled in my ancient shield. 1856 
Carern (ed. 2) 10 We'll cradle up our infant child, And take 
our evening’s ramble, 1864 TENNyson Sea Dreams 57 
"The babe. .cradled near them, wail’d and woke The mother. 

Jig. 1689 Lovetace Poents (1864) 207 Ere the morn cradles 
the moon. 1800 Moore Axacreon iv. 6 Let me have a 
silver bowl, Where I may cradle all my soul. 

b. To receive or hold as a cradle, 

3872 Houianp Mard, Proph, 82 For the manger of Beth: 
lehem cradles a king. . . 

+2. intr. (for ref.) To lie as in a cradle. 


Obs. 
1610 SuaKs. Tes. 1. ii. 464 Wither'd roots, and huskes 
Wherein the Acorne cradled. a 
8. ¢vanzs. To nurture, shelter, or rear in infancy, 
or in the earliest stage. ; 
263 Purcuas Pilgrimage 34 Cain,.cradled yet in his 
fathers houshold. 1793 Busws Rem. Policy of Allies Wks. 
1842 I. 606 A commonwealth in a manner cradled in war. 
18q0 Hoop Up Rhine 192 ‘The house that cradled Prince 
Metternich. ‘1856 R. A. Vaucnan Mystics (1860) I. 165 
A fear in which they have been cradled. 1865 Union Rev. 
III. 263 Wesleyan Methodism, if not born, was cradled in 
Lincolnshire. 7 ‘ c 
b, Zo cradle into: to xock or lull 70; to 


nurture zto from the cradle. |, 

819 SHELLEY Yudian $ J. 545 Most wretched men Aro 
cradled into‘poetry by wrong. 1833 CHALMERS Const. Mar 
(183s) I. iv. 177 The conscience is cradled into a state of 
stupefaction. en. tm i Z 

4, Hush. To mow (corn, etc.) with a cradle- 
seythe. Also adso/: (dial. eraddle.). "oS 

3780 Exuis Mod. Husbandm. V. ii, 6: The art of cradling 
corn. 1835 Tait s Mag Ts49 & iy pen “pian he ony 

WTHORNE Amer. Note-BEs. (1 
polghgreengee ge his: shoulder, havi been 
of an acre 2 day was secured for each able hand 
cradling, raking, and binding. - . 


"6,. To set or support, in pr’one, cradle}; to raise a 
ys’ Diving. Wess. 50 A. method “that, 

romises better success: namely, cradling the object. * 1823' 
we Sconesay ¥rxJ: 305 The ship being firmly cradied upon’ 


. the tongues of ice. 1874 Knicur Dict. Mech, s.v. Cradic, 
| The locks are irisufficient or‘absent, and'boats are cradled 
and transported over the grade, : e 
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CRADLED. 

‘6. To support the back of (a-picture,’paiiel, etc.) 
by:lorigitudinal ribs ‘and transversé’slips.: : 
1880 Wenster Suppl. s.v., To cradle a'picture, 189 Pall 
Mall G.24Aug..2/1, The panel was cradled—that is, narrow 
pieces: of mahogany were fixed .- down the’ back: of the 
panel, and these were cross-hatched ‘with other slips .. The 
cradling makes it difficult for the panel to warp, . 

7. To wash (auriferous gravel) in 2 miner's 
cradle.. Also absol. and jig. : 
- 31882 Karr Gold Col. Australia 144 All oceupations, 
other than digging and cradling, are. ,reserved for Sunday, 
3860 O. W. Horas Zdsie VV. 188 (Hoppe), I don’t doubt 
there is some truth in the phenomena of animal magnetism } 


but when you ask me to cradle for it, I tell you that the 
hysteric girls cheat so, ctc. 
8. Coopering. To cut a cask in two lengthwise. 
1874 Kuicur Dict. Afech., Cradling, cutting a cask in 
two lengthwise, in order to allow it to pass through a door- 
way or hatchway, the parts being afterwards united and re- 


jooped. 

Cradiled (krztd’ld), a. [f. Crane w, or sb. + 
-ED.] 1. Laid or reposing in a cradle. 

@ 1631 Donne Progr. Soul (R.), Her cradled child. 273 
Suermpan Duennua 1.i, Love, like a cradled infant, is jute 
by asad melody. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xxxiii, Where in 
cradled rest they lay. se C.B, Pearson Sarum Sequences 
vii. 21 The | eaven is cradled found Amid the 
beasts He made. i 


2. Cut down with the cradle-scythe. 
br rag Recorder Wks. 216 Ripened like summer’s 


3. Provided with a cradle: cf. Cradle-scythe. 

1885 Fortn. in Waggonette 101 My friend was to exhibit 
his skill with the cradled scythe. 

Cradle-hood (krét-d'lhud). [f Crane sd. + 
-HOOD.J] The condition of a child in the cradle; 
babyhood, infancy. 

xs99 Nasue Lenten Stugfe Wks. 1883-4 V. 212 All their 


transmutations from their Cradlehoode. J/od. From the 
stage of cradlehood to extreme old age. 


radler (krét-dlaz). Also 9 dial. craddler. [f. 
CRADLE vw. + -ER.] @. One who or that which 
cradles (an infant, etc.). b. One who reaps with 
a cradle-scythe, 

1835 Tait's Mag. Il. 149 Craddlers generally mow round 
the field when the crop admits of Soins so. 31844 Lp. 
Houcuton Alem, Many Scenes, Drean in Gondola 98 
Cradler of placid pleasures .. Dear boat! 186 OLMSTED 
Slave States 204 A gang of fair cradlers and binders. 
Cradling (kretdlin), wd/. sb, [f. CRADLE v. + 
-InG 1, 

1. The action of the vb. Crapiz in 
senses; an instance of this. 4¢, and fig. 

1818 Keats £udymior 1, 391 A yielding up, a cradling on 
her care, 1858 O. W. Hotmes Ant. Breakft, iii. (1891) 
6o Oftentimes a single cradling gets them all, and after 
that the poor man’s labor is only rewarded by mud and 
worn pebbles, 

2. A framework of wood or iron, es. in Archit. 

+1823 Rurrer Fouthill-69 Pinnacles. .bound together by a 
cradling of iron. 1833 Craps Techn. Dict., Cradling 
(Archit.), the mass of timber-work disposed in arched or 
vaulted ceilings for sustaining the lath-and-plaster. 1875 
Gwitt. Archit. Gloss., Cradting..is applied to the wooden 
bracketing for carrying the entablature ofa shop front. 89x 
Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 2/1 The cradling makes it difficult 
for the panel to warp. 4 

Cra‘dling, ff/. a. _[f. as prec. + -IG 2.] That 
Cradles or forms a cradle, 

“1972 Ann, Reg. 242 Her cradling pinions there she amply 
spread. ‘ 
_Craer, var. of CraTER, 
Crafish, obs: fotm of CRAYFISH, . 
Craft (kraft), sb.1 Forms: 1-3 -crmft, (1 
ereaft, 3 cremft), 1-4 creft, 3 (Ornein) crafft, 
4-6 orafte, 5-6 Sc. orafft, 6'Se. craifft, 3~ craft. 
on Teutonic: OE. craft masc.SOFris, creft 
mod.Fris. craft, erdft);-OS. as mf, ((MDu, 
crqché £., Du, and LG. krachi), OFLG. chraft £3 
MHG.-and'G, kraft, ON, krapir (Notw., Sw.; Da. 
hrajt). ‘The ulterior etymology is uncertain, though 
connexion wvith mod. Icel. kar adj. ‘strong’, is 
pone relationship to Crave v., OE. crafian, 
has also, been stiggested, through intervention of 
the sense ‘compel, force’. The original meaning 
preserved in the other langs;. is-‘strength, force, 
power, virtue’, The transference to -‘ skill, art, 
skilled occupation’, appears ‘to: be exclusively 
English} with the nautical applications in branch V 


varions 


cf, analogous uses of G. hecnsé.] : 
- L. Oviginally, "+ -- - + -- se 
+1. Strength, power, might; force, Obs. 

.¢893 K, AEtrred Ovos. 1. ‘xii, 2 On pam sefeohte Meda 
cracft & heora dugud‘gefeoll, ‘@x000 Sal, § Sat. 394 (Gr.) 
Nydab crate tid. 1x00 Gere/a in Anglia IX. 260 Mid 
lafordes creafte and mid folcrihte: c1250 Gen. § Ex. 3900 
Durz godes bode and godes craf[t}. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Ro! iy 1. 357.Who pat deleb wib'hem nedep more to be war 
more of gile ban of craft. * ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxx. 305 


Though he lc.with alt the craft that he cowde in-the 
yedte voys ;she-myghte. -1474 Caxton Chesse 11. v, 
hou hast vaynquisshed them..by subtilnes.. But I, that 


sim‘a romayn shal vaynquisshe them. by craft’and strength 
of atmes,: * 1326 Piler. Perf. (W. de W..1531)37-b, By the 
. Grafteofmature, De 
~iLI, Intellectual powers skill ; “art. - 
In these and the follo 


wing senses, avé-and cra/é wero 


. test. Eng. ¥ 
} secure their Church-Lands., 2686 Burner Zyaz, ii. (1730) 
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formetly synonymous and -had a nearly parallel: sense- 
development, though they diverge-in thee leading modern 
sensés: cf: ArT. + - wager ete by aaa 

2. Skill, skilfulnets, art ; ability-in-plaiming or 
performing, ingenuity in constructing; dexterity ; 
=Anz 2. - archaic (or contextual). 

¢ 888 K. terep Bocth, xxxiti. § 4 Wundorlice creefte bu 
hit hefst sesceapen.- 21175 Cott. Hom. 235 And don us 
mid his mihte pat stef creft ne mihte. -¢ zz00 Oran -18809 
Patt iss batt crafft tatt tachebp pe Off tre to wirrkenn arrke. 
@3300 Cursor M, 1197 (Cott.) Lucas was .. leche o craft, 
al Jerd o gru. ¢298r Cuaucer Parl. Foules 1 The lyf so 
short, the craft so longe to Jerne. 1367 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 34z By hap ober. by craft (L. casu vel industria). 
1513 Douctas ucis 1. Prol. 56 Nane is, nor was. .ne3it sal 
have sic crafte in poetrie, 1699 Damrier Voy. IT. 1. 37, 1 
told them that the craft was im catching it. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 69 It is counted . . good Workmanship in a 
Joyner, to have the Craft of bearing his Hand so curiously 
even, the whole length of a long Board. 2846 Grorz 
Greece 1. i: (1862) I. 4 Equally distinguished for strength and 
for manual craft. . ; 

+b. spec. Occult art, magic. Obs. 

c1220 Bestiary 542 in O. E. Misc. 17 So wicches hauen 
in here craft. “2340 Hampove Pr. Cousc. 4212 Alle pat of 
fe devels crafte can, Als negremanciens and tregettours, 

Wiches and false enchauntours. ¢1440 Gesta Row, x 
(Harl. MS.) That kny3t shall dye by my crafte, yn what 
cuntre..so ever pat be ynne. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
68/z Saul..cam to the woman by nyght and made her by 
her crafte to reyse Samuel. 

+c. Human skill, a7¢ as opposed to nature; = 
Arr 2. Obs. ; 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. w. vii. (1495) 90 But it be 
take out by crafte or by kinde. 15962 Turner Baths 15a, 
Ether by nature or by crafte. 1577-87 HoLinsHeD Chron. 
IIT, 803/: And in the same parke curious trees made by 


craft. 

+8. A skilful contrivance, a device, artifice, or 
expedient. b, A magical device; a spell or en- 
chantment. Ods, 

ex20g Lay. 272 Witen he wolde purh pa gt rors 
[cza75 wise crakes) wat ping hit were. axzzg Leg. Kath, 
854 Esculapies creftes ant Galienes @x300 Cursor 
AL, 19538 (Cott.) pat he moght of his craftes [Philip's 
miracles} lere. 1340 Ayed. 45 Pe nezende bo3 of auarice is 
ine kueade creftes. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 36 This Dedalus, 
which. , many craftes couthe Of fethers and of other thinges. 
¢ 1440 Genevydes 4233 For your entente I shall a craft de- 
vise.. That ye sha ue ital purpose every dele. 7509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxix. (Percy Soc.) 140, Ihave me be- 
thought A praty craft by me shalbe wrought. @2533 Lo, 
Berners Gold. Bk. 31. Aurel. (1546) Mij, A sothsayer, 
that was had in great reputacion for cxaftes, 

+c. concr, A work or product of art. Ods. 
ax000 Hexam, St. Basil (Bosworth), Unbegunnen Sc 
pend, se de semacode swyicne craft, ¢x325 BB, Allit, P, 
C. 131 He calde on pat ilk crafte he carf with his hondes. 
1583 Sranvnurst 2neis vin. (Arb.) 5 ree watrye clowds 
oy toe the craft they rampyre: ern . 
In a bad sense: Skill or art applied to deceive 
or overreach ; deceit, guile, fraud, cunning. (The 
chief modern sense 3 cf Anr 13: in craft, the bad 
sense is more explicit.) 

In carly use only contextually separable from sense 2, 

¢x205 Lay. 27007 Euander king hine aqualde mid ludere 
his crafte. 1340 Ayend. 157 Uor ous to gily be hare crefte 
an by hire ginnes. cx449 Pecock Refr. 11. xiii. 228 No 
gouernaunce in craft or out of craft is but that of it cometh 
yuel, x530 Parscr. 230/x Crafte, subtyltc, astice. 2568 
Grarron Chron. II. 390 His craft [is] so great, that I feare 
heshall circumvent us. x6xx Bisie Afark xiv. 1 The Scribes 
sought how they might take him by craft, and put him to 
death. 16gr Honpes Leziath, 1, viii. 34 That Crooked Wis. 
dome, which is called Craft. 2789 Franknin Zss. Wks, 
1840 IIT, r20 If craft had anything to do with them, never 
was craft better hid. 1856 Emerson Zug. Traits, Ability 
Wks, (Bohn) IL 35 They hate craft and subtlety, They 
neither poison, nor waylay, nor assassinate, = r 
‘ tb. (with @ and f/.) An application of deceit ; 
a trick, fraud, artifice. Obs. (Cf. ART 14.) . 

971 Blick, Hout. 19 pxt he.us gescylde wip pa pusendlican 
cracftas deofles costunga. ax2asg Leg. Kath, 257 Pe feont.. 
bimong alle his crokinde creftes, 1362 Lanor, P. PZ, A. x1. 
Niel suche craftes cunnen to counseil beop i-clept: 2g26 
Pilgr. Perf. W. de W. 1531) 308 All the subtyl craftes and 
sore yea Seg of our spirituall aduersary. 1670 Mitros, 

S. 1738.11. 98 An old craft of the Clergy to 


103 That being one of the Crafts of the Italian Priests, 
III. +5. The learning’ of the schools, scholar- 


| ship.- “bé (with @ and 22)-A branch of learning 
| or knowledge, a, science. 
} “seven -arts? 


The sever crafts: the 
of the medieval ‘Universities: see 
Art 7. Obs. ee a 
“ex20§ Lay. 10923 On bockemheo cude godne croft: Jbid. 
30493 An clare com from Spaine,. feole craftes he cude, 
@1225 Leg. Kath, 522 Wifti scolmeistres, of alle be creftes 
pet clerc ah to cunnen. ax3o00 Cursor AT. 4647 (Cott.) pe 
Seuen craftes allhecan. @x400-s0 Alexander 33 Pe pasage 
of peplanettis, be poyntes & be sygnes. Pai ware be kiddest 
of patcraft _knawyn in paire tyme, 1483 Cath. Angi, 79 A 
Crafte,-ars Hberalis, sciencia [otc.].° 2330 Parser. 10/1 
Crafte of multyplyeing, alguenemtie. ' y 
: IV..A branch of skilled work: ee 


*.6; An art, trade, or profession requiring’ 8 ecial 


skill and knowledge ;-es4. 2 manual art, a Hanpr- 
ORAFT ; Sometimes applied to: any business, calling, 
or profession by which a.livelihood is earned. . ~ 
.c8o7 K;-Zitrrep Gregory's Past. i, 24.56 creft bes 
larcowdomes bid craft ealra criefta. ¢o900 Beda's Hist. 1. 
xiii, Seo Gone’ craft me cude Szs fiscnopes. ¢xogo 
Rule St, Benet 94 For ingehide his cravftes. 31340 4yenb, 


“ORAFT.. 


178 Wone -makep maister, "ase hit: ssewep ine pise. opre 
creftes..- ¢x386 Cnaucer J/iller’s-T. 3 Of his-craft he-was:a 
carpenter.. 1463 Bury. Wills (Camden) -34 -Prentys to.a 
craft. x480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclvii..336° Aboute this 
tyme the craft of enpryntynge was fyrst founde in Magunce 
in Almayne. 1532 Hervet Xenophon’s Housch. (1768).14 
Suche craftes, as be called handy craftes, they be very ab- 
jecte and vile, and: lyttel regarded and cstemed.. 162 
Brare Acts xviii. 3 And because hee was of the same craft, 
he abode with them. 1758 Jounson Jdlcr No. 31 P 12 
He has attempted at other times the crafts of the shéc- 
maker, tinman, plumber, and potter. 1868 Freenan Voru. 
Cong. (1876) I1. vii. 120 Famous for his skill in the gold- 
smith’s craft. ° 2882 A. W. Warp Dickens iii, 67 Political 
journalism proper is a craft of which very few.men..become 
masters‘by intuition. a De af Ee 
b. spec: The occupation of a hunter or sports- 
man, as in the craft of thé woods = WooDonarr. 

Gentle craft; now often applied to Angling; formerly, a 
denomination of Shoe-making: sce Genie. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans E vjb, Yowre craftis let be kydde: 
And do as I yow bydde. 2g30 Parser. 210/1 Crafte of 
huntyng, wenerie, 1843 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1.74 A 
spot..known to lovers of the ‘gentle craft’ as Sprouston 
Dub. za Freeman Norm, Cong, (1876) IV. xviii. 250 
Fond as William was of the craft of the woods. 

c. Sg. (Cf. deestness.) : 
€1374 Cuaucer Arnel. §& Ave. 88 But he was double in loue 
-And subtil in that crafte ouer any wight. ¢rqgo 7. a. Kent 
pis’ mit. 11. viii. 48 It is a crafte,a man to be conuersant wib 
thesu. x490 Caxton (fi#/e) The Arte and Crafte to know 
well to Dye. xg26 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142 We 
were but as-seruauntes bounde to lerne Pe crafte of y* 
exercyse of vertues, x8a2 Byron Jlar. Fal, w. i, Tos. 
slay i’ the dark too-—-Fie, Bertram! that was not a craft for 
thee! 186x Tuttocn Eng. Purit. 1. 40 Their theology was 
2 craft at which they were marvellous adepts. ie 

7. concr. A trade or profession as embodied’ in 
its practitioners collectively; the members of a 
trade or handicraft as a body; an association of 
these ; 2 trade’s union, guild, or ‘company’. . 

1362 Laxct. P, Pi. A. Prol. ror Taillours, tanneris & 
tokkeris bope, Masons, minours and mony ober craftes. 
1386 Petit, London Mercersin Rolls of Parl, UL, 225 Of us 
togydre of the M. e, or other craftes, ¢1386 CHaucer 
Cook's T. 2 Of a craft of vitaillers was he. 1483 in ne. 
Gilds 34 That the said crafte and Mistere [of Bakers] shall 
--hold and kepe ther fiest of theyre solempnite of theyre 
Brotherhede. 1556 Chron, Gr. Friars(1852)43 The mayer, 
aldermen, & xij, craffttes. .theys rode, & all the rest of the 
crafites went in their barges..to Westmyster. 1607 SHAKs. 
Cor, 1, vi. 118 You haue made faire hands, You and your 


Crafts. 1833 Atison Hist, Europe 1. ii. § 66 They -. pro- 
posed to abolish all incorporations, crafts, faculties, appren- 


ticeships, and restrictions of every kind." a 
b. spec. The craft: the brotherhood of Free- 
masons. , . 

63430 Freemasonry 48 But mason schulde never won other 
calle, Withynne the craft amonghs hem alle, Ny soget, ny 
seruand, 2891 Scot. Leader6 Nov. 4/r It was agreed .. 
that the craft at large should have an opportunity of pre- 
senting. .a bust of the Grand Master. . ; 

c. Sc. =CRAFTSMAN: used of shoemakers. 

3830 J. Srrurners Autobiog. Poct. Wks. 1. 38 The remain- 
ing five were all regularly bred crafts, Jéid. 97 What 
among the brethren ofthe birse is called a ready craft. « 

+8. Afant of craft: one skilled in any craft: or 
art; @ a CRAFTSMAN, 2 tradesman; b. one 
skilled in occult or magic art. .Ols. (Now = 


crafty mai.) : 
¢x37 tay ces Mass Bk, (MS. B:) hs Marchandes, 
men of craft, and tilmen. 1389 in Zug. Gilds 23 Alle trewe 
tyliers and men of craft. 1432-0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1; 113 
Men of crafte and commune peple dwelledc in the thrydde 
eCircuite of the walles. x483 Cath, Angi. 80 A man of 
Crafte, artifex gui suam artem exercet, 1724, De Fou 
Syst. Magic 1- ii. 62 Recommendin themselves for men of 
craft, pretending to tell fortuncs, ate _nativities (etc.]. 
Lbid. 1. vii.’ x86 ‘The Devil and those men of craft. 5 
V. Applied to boats, ships, and fishing. re- 
quisites. - . : 
(These uses were probably rsp, Gan with watermen, 
fishers, and seamen some time before they appeared in print, 
0 that the history is not evidenced; but the expression is 
probably elliptical, sense 9 being=vessels of small craft, i.c. 
Small trading vessels, or of small seaman's art, and sense 10 
=requisites of the fisherman's craft.- It is not impossible 
that the latter was the earlier: cf.- quot. 1704 in 10, “The 
want in English of any general collective term for all sorts 
of ‘vessels for water carriage’ naturally made crafé a use- 
ful stop-gap.) . : Fetes aS 
9. a, collect. (constr. as £i:) Vessels or. boats. | 
(a.) orig. only in the expression salt craft, small 
trading vessels, boats, lighters, etc. een 
1671-2 Sin C: Lyrrevron in Hatton Corr. (1878) 75 Only 
ketches and such small craft to attend the flecte and fire 
ships. 2699 Hacks Robert's Voy. Levant 34 There is good 
lying for small Craft. x703 Dampier Voy. ILI. 53 A Place of 
great Trade .. and abundance of small Craft, that only run 
to and fro on this Coast. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
150 They genni. 3o0co sail ‘of small:craft-in, this fishery. 
2884 Pall Madi G.ax Oct. 1/2 The want of efficiency of our 
navy [in], .what are known as smail craft, that is to say, the 


classes of sloops, gunvessels and gun-boats. 


_ {8.) “Hence, without sazaél, in same Sense 3 later, 
in the general sense of vessels of all kinds for water 
carriage and transport. . Bee ye kn es a 

2759 Facconer Dict, Afarine(z789), Cra7?,a general name 
for all Sorts of vessels employed to load or discharge mer- 
chant-ships, or to carry along-side, or return the stores of 
men of war! such are lighters, -hoys, barges,: prames, &c, 
2793 Smraton Edystoue L.-§.103 A-transport buoy. of a 
size proportioned to our sort. of craft and: service,. * 809 
WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. IV. 270 -We are much in want 


ORABTE © 


of craft here.* 1868 Preinan. Norm. Cong. (1876) Hix, pee 
The tight-craft of those days. 1879 Cassell’s-Techsi. Edut. 
FV. 315/x The salt’ is prepared-.at Northwich, and..sent 
by craft to Liverpool: for shipment: 7879 Daily News 12 
Auge-§/3-‘To arm such craft heavily would be to interfere 
materially with their speed and navigation. 
- .b. (with @ and ~2) A small . vessel or boat ; 
‘any sailing or floating vessel. : : 
| 2975 Faucx: Day's Diving Vess. 5x Four crafts are to be 

,, moored at-equal distances, 3835 Marryat Pirate '73 Thé 
sea-breeze has caught our‘craft; let them... see that she 
does not foul her anchor, x87r J. Mitter Songs Sialy 
(2878) 35 These crafts they.are narrow enough. 1885 Act 
‘8 Vict. c. 76 § 29 The term ‘vessel’ shall include any.. 
skiff, dingey, shallop, punt, canoe, raft, or other craft. 
- 10. collect. Implements used in_catching or kill- 
ing fish-; in mod. use chiefly in Whale-fishery : see 
quot. 1887. 

27688 R. Hotme Armoury im. 163/1 Craft is any kind of 
Nets or Lines to catch Fish with. 1694 Collect. Sev. Late 
Voy. 1. (2712) x Set out... with provision of Craft to take 
Fish, and Fowls, a Seyne Net, and hooks and lines, and 
fisgigs, and harping Irons. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 55 
It is a mighty strong Fish, so that the Fishing-Craft must 
‘be very strong to take them, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techw., 
Craft, is a Sea word signifying all manner of Lines, Nets, 
Hooks, &c. which serve for Fishing; and because those 
that use the Eber Trade use Small Vessels. .they call all 
such little Vessels Siadi Craft. 2iey Fisheries of S. v. EI. 
24x.The harpoons, hand-lances, and boat-spades, are usually 
called ‘craft’, and the other implements ‘gear’. 

_ VI. 11, Comé. (in senses 6-7) etaft-brother, 
one of the same craft or trade; craft-guild, a 
guild-of workmen of the same craft or trade; craft- 
warden, the warden. of a craft-guild. . 

1837 Cartyte Fr, Rew. w. iv, His slight-built comrade 

and craft-brother, 1870 L. Brenrano in Zug. Gilds p. cxvi, 
The oldest German charter referring undoubtedly to a 
Craft-Gild is that of a Cologne Weavers’ Gild. 1887 
Athenzume 3x Dec. 889/3 The very plausible theory that 
the Scottish craft-guilds were modelled on those of the 
Hariseatic,.. towns. 2856 Froupe Hist. Eng, I. so The 
‘craft-wardens’ of the various fellowships .. were levying 
excessive fees on the a ion of apprentices, 
12. -craft is also the second element in many 
compounds, e.g. HanDioraFr, Kuveorart, PRIEst- 
CRAFT, STATEORAFT, WaTercrarr, WiroHorart, 
etc., q.v. 7 


ut Craft, v. Obs. [f. Cran sb.J 

1. ¢vans. ? To attain, win. rare. 

¢13%5 SHoreHAM 2 Onnethe creft eny that stat, Ac some 
crefteth that halve. Jéd, r37°God made mannes schefte, 
That 7 lo3 al for to crafte. ‘ 
- 2: ? To make or devise skilfully. rave. 
[61420 Pallad, on Husb.1, 428 Have a cisterne..Let crafte 
it up pledsaunt as it may sulfice, ek 

3. ztr. To use crafty devices, act craftily. ee 

1526-1555 [see CRAFTING]. 3530 Patscr. 500/2, I se by that 
thou doest os crafte’ wii ng ais7z ‘aah Hist. Ry. 
Wks. 1846 I. 257 Whill that the Quein begane to tc. 
1587 Gascoicne “ Hearbes, etc. Wks. 82 And .canst_thou 
craft to flatter such a frende? 


4. nonce-tse, To exercise one’s craft, make a job 
i : 7 ") J 


of it. : 2 
. 1607 SHAKs. Cor. w. vi. 1x8 You have made faire hands, 
You and your Crafts, you have crafted faire. 
_ Craft, -er, Sc. dial. £ CRora, -zr. 
. + Crafted, x77. a. [f. Crarryv. +-ED1] Craftily 
6r cunningly devised. - : 
18s0 Bare image, Both Chk. Biijb, Honyed colours of 
retorycke or of crafted phylosophye, 7 
- Craftedness. .Possession of-a handicraft. 
1887 F. W. Rosson. Jz Bad Hands Il. 185 Let honest, 
horny-handed craftedness take precedence of science. 
Crafter, -est, obs. compar.and superl.of CRAFTY. 
+Craftful, 2. Qbs—° [f. Crarr sh, +-ron.] 
Skilful. ‘Hence Cxa'ftinlly adv., skilfully. 
€13308 Sat. People Kildare xv. in E. E, P, (1862) 155 pe 
best clark. .Craftfullich makid bis bastun. 
Cra‘ftihood. rare. [f Crarry.a, + -H00p.] 
Craftiness, cunning, craft. * : : 
., 1829 C.J: Parmer Diary (1892) 53 Pretended miracles hav- 


‘ing by the craftihood of the Priests been worked at his tomb. 
+ Crarftilich, a. Obs. rare. [f. Crarry +° 


elich, -L¥1.] Skilful, skilfully wrought. —_- : 

€1308 Sat, People Kildare x, in E. E. P, (1862) 154 Hé 
was a,clerk Dat wrochete pis craftilich werke,- Pie, 
-Craftily (xeftili), ado. Forms: 1. creaftiz- 
lice, 4 craftilik, -liche, -lyche, -li, 4~6 crafty; 
ly, oraftely, 4— oraftily. -[f: Crarry +-ny 2: the 
spelling ‘cva/tely.perh. sometimes stands- for’.the 
parallel Crarrty.| . -- 73 e245 2 
wL, Skilfully, cleverly: sée Cnarty 2. arch. . 
. [e§00 Bada’s Hist, WW. xix. (1892) 324 Seo heafodstow 
wundor creftiglice ; esis wteowde.} exoso Gloss in 
Wr.-Willcker 402/2x Fabre creftiglice. ‘22360 Cursor M. 
x50 (Cott.) O salamon pe wis, How craftilik (v.27. craftili, 
crafteli] he'did instis, ¢1386 Cuaucer Maxi of Law's T. 
Prol. 48 On’ metres and on rymyng craftely.. cxg0o 
Maunnev.. (Roxb.) xi: 42°Pe dures er of cipresse, craftily 
made. xzge9 Barctay Siyp' of Folys (1570) 40 Many are 
which others can counsayle craftely. 3549. Covervare 
Eras, Par. 1 Pet. 8 Wyues ., with their heare craftyly 
bfoyded.’. 1604 Suaxs. Oth. 1, iii. 4x, Thaue drunke "hue 
one.Cup to night, and that was craftily qualified too. 1883 
Piinch 3 Sept. 113/: A craftily-prepared. salad.” 

2, In’bad sense : Cunningly, artfully, wilily._ 

- ng Bede psd x Hen. VILE, 0-6 Preamb., Craftely: feyned 
and forged: informacions.- “zgg0 Crowzey' Way to Wealth 


G 
- his craftly fraudes to 


1129 

+168-If thou: haue. not: craftely-vndermined him. 1628 
Wirner-Brit. Remenb.v, 1387 So craftily a bait was laid, 
x7xo Prupeaux Orig. Tithes v. 276 The Conqueror. .craftily 
put them‘ under the same Title. 1884 Crurcu Bacon ii. 43 
‘They were playing cautiously and craftily. 

: +Craftiman. Ods. Forms: 4-5 crafti man, 
4-6 crafty man, 5 craftiman, craftyman, [The 
phrase crafty man, .subseq. written as one word.] , 

1, One who pursues a handicraft; a craftsman. 

c1350 Will, Palerne 1681 In pe kechene .. arn crafti men 
manye. 1362 Lane. P, Pi. A. mt. 218 Craftes men [z.r. 
crafty men] craueb Meede for heore prentys. 1382 Wycuir 
x Kings vii. 14 A 
metal. ¢1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 565/42 Artificialis, a 
craftiman. 1488 Act 4 Hen. VIT,c.9§ 1 Certeyn crafty- 
men named Hatmakers and Kapmakers. 1526 Piler. Perf. 
(W, de W. 1531) 23 The plowman, and generally euery 
crafty man. 1sgo J. Coxe Lug. § Fr. Heralds § 70 (1877) 
80 Lynen wevers and handy craftesmen of Gaunte. Fought a 
great battayle. .no lytell honourto the crafty men of Gaunte. 

2. fig. Artificer. 

2 Wyeur Heb. xi. 10 A cite.. whos crafty man and 
maker is God, z 

Craftiness (kra‘ftinés). [f. Crarry +-nEss.] 
The quality of being crafty. : ; 

+1. Skilfulness, cleverness; aptitude in a handi- 
craft. Ods. 

21440 Promp. Paro. 100 Craftynesse, industria, 

2. Artfulness in deceiving or overreaching. 

1483 Act 1 Rich, I1/, c. 13 They. .of their Craftiness use 
to bring no more hider. 1g26 Tixpate x Cov, fii, 19 He 
compaseth the wyse in their craftynes. 1598 F, Meres 
Pall.. Tamia 281 When cheating and craftines is counted 
the cleanest wit. 1795 SoutHEY Foan of Arc 1.97 Thoughts 
of politic craftiness arose, 3865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. v, 
Its old simplicity of expression got by a certain 
craftiness. 

+ Crafting, vb. sb. Obs. [f. CRAFT z. + -ING].] 
Crafty or artful dealing; using crafty devices. 

xs26 SKevton Magnyf. 707 Craftynge & haftynge con- 
tryved is, 1334 WHITINTON Zudlyes Offices ut. (1540) 142 
The lawes taketh away craftyng one way, and phylosophers 
another way. 155§ Bonner JVecess, Docty. Fv, Thys ad- 
versarye of mankynde. .never ceased questioning and craft- 
ynge with the woman. 

Crarftious, -ose, 2 Obs. rare. [app. f. 
Crarty + (Romanic suffix) -OUS ; it may, however, 
be of like formation to vighteots :—-OE. rthiwts.] 

1. Skilful, artistic, 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. 11, ix, 198 Her beldingis and her othere 
Craftiose doingis, : 

2. Engaged in a handicraft. 

: 1449 Pecock Regr. iv. v. 450 Craftiose men and Mar: 
chaundis, 

Hence + Gra'ftiously adv., solinlly: 

14..Prose Legendsin Anglia VIII, 147/22 shes eg clopes 
or craftyously coloured. 1535 Srewart Cron. Scot, (1858) 
L é& In Athenis. .all science was kennit craftiuslie. : 

raftless ‘ftlés), a. [-1m88,] Without 


_ craft, unskilled in any art; without cunning. 


c1000 fErrric Vor, in Wr.-Wiilcker 118/25 E-xpers, i1- 
docius, delleas, uel creftleas, xg1g Barctay Egloges iii. 
(570) C ij/4 Some craftles fooles. x6s0 Jer: Taytor Holy 
Living (1727) 268 Craftless and innocent people. 

+ Gravfely, a. Obs. [f. Crarr sb.+-n¥1: cf. 
OG, krajttih, G. Rraftlich.] a. Artificial; b. 
Skilful, ingenious; ¢. Crafty, cunning, 

a1000 Byrhtferth ik Anglia VIII. 317 Vulgaris vel arti- 
ficales dies est pat byd ceorlisc deg o0de creftlic. xq9z 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 220 b/2‘Mete that 
is, without craftly sauer as fruytes, herbes & rotys. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 117 A great whele made by craftly 

cometry. . 1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 10 b, By 

ydeceyue men, 

+ Cra , adv. Obs, [f. Craw? sb,+-ny2; 
cf. OHG. kraftlicho, OS. craftltco, See also craftely 
under Crariiuy.] Craftily, skilfully, cunningly. 
crogo Suppl, AUfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 178/40 4ffabre, 
creeftlice #eZ smicere. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 2549 Bute if we 
craf[tjlike hem for-don. ¢ 1350 W2U. Palerne 3828 William 
..cumfort hem craftli with his kinde speche, 1432-s0 tr. Hig- 
den (Rolls) I. 225 Pe ymage of Venus al ea 
craftliche made pat [etc.]. x369 Sanrornp Agriffa-xcvii. 
xo baat craftly to deceiue then plainely totrie out the 
truthe, : 

+Cra‘ftman, Obs.'=Crarrsiin. . > 
.1415 Proclam. in. York Myst, Introd. 34 All maner of 
Craftmen. . 1583 Sranynirst Aeveis 1. (Arb.) 32 Craftmens 
coonning he marckt with woonder amazed, , - 

. iftmanship (kraftmenfip), [f. prec. +. 
eee | = CRAFTSMANSHIP, : ; 

- 1839 CaRiyLe Chartisi iii. (1858) 16 Leta man honour his 
craftmanship. - -188x. Academy 20 Aug. 135 With -fairly 
competent craftmanship. 1882 J, Payne soor Wrights IK 
8: The doings of men are divided into four ‘categories, 
government, commerce, oes and craftmanship, =; 

+.Ora'fts-child. . 5c. Obs, 

A craftsman’s apprentice orlad. =. =. >. | : 
-'186x Diurnal of Occurr. 66 The proves: and bailzes sould 

i e-all:maner of actiouns quhilk thaj had aganes the 
Saidis craftischilder in ony.tymé bygane. * 3 ne 

Craftsman (kra-ftsm&n). Forms: ‘4-6 craftes, 
craftis man, (4 craftus, oraftise man, 5 crafties- 
man); §-6 oreftis-; craftys-; craftesman, 6-7 
oraftes-, crafts-man, 6- craftsman, [Orig. two 
words in syntactical relation : cf. tradesman.]. 

1. Aman who practises a handicraft; an artificer, 
artisan. © = ve : oe ; 

4363 Lanat, P. PL A. itt. 218 Alle kunne craftes men, 


ti_man of metal..to doo al werk of 


rare. pl. -childer. ' 


. CRAFTY. 

Zoid. vis. 63 Alle kunnescraftus men. 31382 Wye t Chron. 
xxii. 15 Many craftise men, masouns and leyers, and craf- 
tisemen of trees, and of alle crattis, 1467 in Zng. Cilds (1870) 
388 Eny craftiesman, artificer or other. 1549 Compl. Scot, 
xvii. 150 Ane pure mecanyk craftis man. 1630 2. ‘Pinon: 
Kiugd. & Comin. 738 The Merchant liveth obscurely, the 
Tradesman _penurious| ys and the Craftsman in drudgerie, 
1742 Col. Rec, Pennsyly. IV. 544 The Craftsmen have pro- 

imed aloud that their privileges were in Danger. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th. m1. § 43 The commonest fisherman or 

tsman who was a hearer of the Apostles. . 

2. trans. and fig. + &. Maker, artificer, inventor, 
contriver. Ods. 

1362 Wvciie IVisd. xiii. 1 Thei .. ne... knewen who was 
craftis man. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 299 The kynge sayd.. 
in game, ‘I am a wonder craftesman, for I haue made a 
newe erle of an olde bysshop’. zg61 T. Norton Calvin's 
Just. 1v. 122 Such a presence of Christ in the Sacrament, 
as the craftesmen of the Court of Rome haue fayned. 

b. =ARTIsT 7. 

1876 Morris Sigurd ul, 224 A picture deftly painted by 
the craftsmen over the sea. 1877 Downen Shaks. Prin, 
v. 58 Shakespere was learning his trade as adramatic crafts- 


man. 

3. Comb. as craftsmantike adj. 

1881 Academy xx Junc 433 Craftsmanlike skill. 

Craftsmanship. [f. prec. +-snip.] The per- 
formance or occupation of a craftsman; skill in 
clever or artistic work ; skilled workmanship. 

@ 1652 Brome Queene's Bxch. 1. Wks. 1873 ILI. 475 Now 
take thy piece of craftsmanship again. 1881 S. Covin in 
AMacm. Mag, XLIIL, 238/1 The poetry of Mr. Tennyson, . 
will,.interest and impress [the student] by choice and. bril- 
liant qualities of craftsmanship. 1884 F. Wepmore in Jortn, 

ev. Jan. 68 Lhe patient craftsmanship of the engraver. 

b. more generally: Exercise of craft or art. 
188x Saintspury Dryden 61 The consummate craftsman- 
ship with which he could throw himself into the popular 

feeling of the hour. & 

Craftsmaster (kra‘ftsmasto1). arch. Forms; 
a. 6 craftes, crafts maister, craftes-, craftsmais- 
ter, 6-7 craftes, crafts master, crafts-master, 
-maister, craftesmaster, 6-9 craftsmaster; 8B. 
6 craftmaister. (Orig. two words crvafles master 
in syntactical construction.] 

1, One who is master of his craft; usually ¢vazs/, 
one skilled or proficient in a (specified) practice or 
occupation, an adept. ‘ 

+a. orig. With possessive: Hés (ete.) cra/t's 
master: i.e. master of his (etc.) craft. Ods. 

1513 Sir ‘T. More Rich. £17, Wks. 52/1 Suttell folkes, and 
such as were their crafte maisters in the handlyng of suche 
wicked deuises, 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, un. it, 297 Hee is 
not his Crafts-master,hee doth not doeitright. s600HoLtanp 
pr VI. XXXVI. 242 Sextius and Licinius..being their own 
craftsmasters knew. .how to manage. 2659 B. Harris Part- 
val’s Iron Age 255 He was already his Crafts-master in War. 
1697 Cottier £ss. Mor. Subj. t (1709) 32 Those who were 
not gem ie up to it, seldom prove their Crafts-master, 

b. without possessive, as single word. 

1853 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices (1556) 115 Of arts none can 
perfitelie judge, but the craftsmaster. 1607 TorseLt Ser- 
Sents (1608) 638 A Bee is..the only crafts-master of hony- 
making. 1675 J. Sautn Chr. Relig. Appeal u. 4 [Satan] 
the Craftsmaster of our Errour. 1841 Lane Azad, Nes. 
ut. 584, Lam a Craftsmaster; I have no equal in this city ; 
but no one is shaved at my shop because I am a poor man. 

+2. A master of craft (in the bad sense); a per- 
son of consummate craftiness or cunning. Obs. 

1872 Gotpinc Calvi on Ps. To Rdy. § The craftmaisters 
of the Court sought. .to bury the undeserved bludshed of the 

iltles, in the untrue slaunder of the holy Martirs. «1734 

orTH Exam. 1.:ii. § 160 And was not the Earl a Crafts- 
master to set his Jackall to get a Sum of Money if he could. 

Craftswoman (kra‘ftswumin). raze. A wo- 
man engaged in a handicraft ; a female artificer. - 

1886 Athenzunt 4 Sept. 313/1 A craftswoman was rated 
like a craftsman, thus : ‘ Amicia Gudhale, Wedster, vjd.' 

Crafty (kra‘fti), z. Forms; 1 creeftiz, 3 oresfti, 
crefti, crefty, 3-4 crafti, 4 craftye, krafty, 
(? carfti, carfty), 6-7 craftie, 4— crafty ; 4 comp. 
crafteer, crafter; superl. craftest. [Common 
Teut.: OF. craftig = OS. craftag, -72, OHG. 
chyeftig, MHG. hreftic, G. hraftig, Du. Arachteg, 
ON. Aréptugr strong ; deriv. of crayt, kraft, CRAFT : 
see -¥. The original Teutonic sense ‘strong; 
powerful’ scarcely appears in Eng.] Having or 
characterized by.CRArT. — ee 5 
- 41. Strong, powerful, mighty. Ods. rave. é 
40 Lg tee vita ibe Xx, hea hone Mp ome - 

peodge lon segan pone creeftgest :-pises mid- 
dangeardes. 3340 Hanrore Pr. Conse. 9088 Pa wardes. : 
Ex mare crafty and strang pan any kan neven. ~ pee 
. 2, Skilfal, dexterous, clever, ingenious. a; Of 
persons or their faculties, etc. avck. and dial, __ 

972 Blick. Hom. 49 Men..be on enigum bingum creftig 
sy. ¢ r20% LAY. 22892 A crafti weorc-man. “¢ x1275 O. E. 
Mise, 9: Peos crefty clerkes bat vpe bok rede,- « 1300 Czr- 
sor M, 8753 (Cott.) Sua wis was’neuer nan ;'Ne‘crafteer 
{v.” crafter] in werc of-hand. ./éid, ‘5898 (Fairf.) pe 
craftest-[v.7. craftiest] of his iogelours, 1447 Bokensast 
Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 Aftyr the scole of the crafty 
clerk Galiryd. ¢ 1540 Pilger, 7.425 in Thynne Animadz, 
App..i,,.To mark the crafty wyttis "That on both the — 
partis hath set there delitis. x6sx Hospes-Leviath. 1 
xi.,69 They that suppose themselves wise, or crafty. 1797 
Essay on Shooting (ed. 2) 249 The most crafty and best 
trained dog. 1876 Monnis Sigurd iv. 382 His crafty hands 
are busy, and the harp is murmuting yet, 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Crafty, skilful, ingenious, Reba 1S 


. CRAG, , 


--h bd. OF things, actions, etc.: Showing skill or 
cleverness.; skilfully wrought. Ods. pa 

@3000 Ls a oi in Anglia VIII. 321 To bam iungum 
munecum be heora cildhad habbad abiszod on creftigum 

étz0g5 Lay. 10355 Pe vfenen he makede scid wal 
~wunder ane craftie, ¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prol. & 
ZT. 700 This discipline, and this crafty science. a 1400-g0 
Alexander 3665 A foure hundreth postis, With crafti coro- 
nals and clene. rg09 Barcray Shyé of Folys (1874) 11. 274 
The crafty Foca excellent Mae 1g99°SHAKS, AZuch 
Ado. i. 22 Of this matter is little Cupids craity arrow made. 

3. In bad sense (the current use): a. Of persons 
or their faculties, etc. : Skilful in devising and 
catrying out underhand or evil schemes; cunning, 
artful, wily. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prol. § T. 102 Sin that he is 
so crafty and so sly, ?« 1400 Chester PL. (Shaks. Soc.) 21 
Thou craftye knave. 1526-34 Tinpate 2 Cor, xii. 16, 
I was crafty, and toke you with gile. x6g9 B, Harris 
Parivals Jron Age x63 Where the most crafty Cheats 
are held the best Politicians. 1788 Priesriey Led, Hist, v. 
xxxvill. 272 The weak would. .be at the mercy of the strong 
and the ignorant of the crafty. 1852 Miss Yoxce Cameos 
IL i, 2 Robert d’Artois grew to man’s estate, crafty, courtly, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous, 

b. Of actions, etc.: Showing craft or cunning. 

@ 1228 Fuliana 34 Wite me from his [devil's] lad ant wid 
his crefti crokes. “1g1z Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § 2 Feyned 
suggestions and crafty Sutys unto his Grace made. ‘2595 
Suaxs. Fohs w. i. ® Nay, you may thinke my loue was 
craftie loue, And call it cunning. 1722 Sewer Hist. Quakers 
(1798) II. 1x. 420 This crafty trick. x855 Macautay //ist. 
Zug. UL, 710 Had not his crafty schemes been disconcerted. 

4. Comb., as crafty-headed adj. ; + crafty-sick 
a, feigning sickness. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 ffen. /V, Induct. 37 Where Hotspurres 
Father, old Northumberland, Lyes crafty sicke, 6x0 A. 
Cooke Pope Foan in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 55 A tale, de- 
vised long after by some crafty-headed hereticks, 

Crafyshe, obs, f. CrarFisn. 

Crag (kreg\, 54.1 Forms: 3- crag, 3-8 
craggy, (4 kragge), 4-7 cragee, (5 ? dial. crack); 
B. 4-6 Se, crage, 6- Sc. craig (kréy). [app. of 
Celtic origin: cf. Ir, and Gael. creag, Manx creg, 
cregg, Welsh craigrock. None of these, however, 
exactly gives the Eng. crag, cragg, found in north. 
dial. already before 1300, and app. of ancient use 
in the local nomenclature of the north of England 
and Scottish Lowlands. The mod. Sc. craig-comes 
nearer in its vowel Lo the Celtic form ; but it is app. 
a later development from an earlier crag (found in 
14-1gth ¢.): ef. Sc. naig=nag, ete. 

‘The relations of the Celtic words theinselves are obscure. 
W. evaigis not the pores to Ir. and Gael. creag, 
which would require creck in Welsh. W., has also carregy 

W. carrece, a stone (sometimes also, a rock), Irish carruig’, 
OI. carrice, rock, rocky headland, anglicized carvick.] 

. A steep or precipitous rugged rock. 

a1300 Cursor AL, 9885 (Cott.) Pis caste! ..cs hei sett 
a-pon pe crag {v.% cragg], ¢xgso Mill, Palerne 2240 Pat 
witty werwolf,,.kouchid him vnder akragge. 1375 Barpour 
Bruce vi. 211 Betuixe ane hye crag and the se. ¢1470 
Henry IVadlace vu. 847 The Irland folk..On craggis clam. 
1538 Stewart Crox. Scot. 11. 293 In ane craig that callit is 
the Bas. 1628 Ly Grys tr, Barclay’s Argenis 306 Nor..was 
there any..way to climbe vp those cragges. x68x Coton 
Wond. Peak 76 Bleak Craggs, and naked Hills.. 1786 Grt- 
vin Obs. Pict. Beauty, Cumbrid. (1788) 11. 228 The bare sides 
of these lofty craggs on the right, 1792 Burns Duncax 
Gray ii, Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig. 1806 Gasetteer Scot. 
37x The awful and picturesque rocks called Minto craigs. 
x8qz Tennyson ‘Break, break, break’ iv, Break, break, 
break, At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

b. Crag and tail (Geol.) see quot. 

18s0 W. B. Crannn. Wreck of Favorite 217 The..island 
. sprecentiog: the form‘of what is usually called ‘crag and 
tail’—z¢. being rocky and precipitous,on one side and 
qunely sloping to the water's cdge on the other. 1865 
Pass Handbh, Geol. Térus, Crag and Tail(properly ‘ craig 
and tail 2 Spplicd to‘a form of Secondary hills common 
in Britain, where a bold precipitous front is exposed to the- 
west or north-west, and a sloping declivity towards the cast. 
‘Ihe phenomenon . .js evidently the result of the currents of 
the Drift epoch, a oe > 

4. A detached or projecting rough piece of rock. 

¢xq40a MaunpeEv. (Roxb.) vii. 24 per lies in ilke a hauen 
many grete cragges of stance. 1470-85 Matory x47¢hur vit, 
xxxiv, He lepte oute and fyile vpon the crackys in the sec. 
1665 J. Wenn Sipe, Heng (3795) 150 One only rude Row of 
broken Crages about the Base of the Tumulus. 1760-72 tr. 
Suan § Ulloa's Vay. (ed, 3) 11. vit. xiv. 160 A crag ofit fa 
mountain) being..struck from. it by a flash of lightning. 
1986 Gurin Obs. Pict. Beauty, Cumbrid, 1. 193 Many of 
them are covered, like the stceps of Helvellin, with a con; 

tinued pavement of craggs. . js $Y 45 * 
b, Applied to a curling-stone. : Pe 
1789 D. Davinson Thoughts.on Seasons 16 Then rattled 

uptherockingcrag, “7 2s 2 Ls 
te: Asa material: Rock, Obs. ‘vave..0 0. 

3482 Pasiéu Lett, No. 86x ILI, 285, I bequeth to Katcrine 

his wiff .. @ stoon morter of cragge, {This, although from 

Norfolk, can hardly belong to 3.) | ro do nie, 

_8._A local name for deposits of shelly sand found 

in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Hssex, and used. for 
manure; applied’ in ‘Geol. to thé “Pliocene «and 
- Miocetie sfrata to -which these ‘deposits “helong; 
called; in .order. of age, the Coralline Crag; Red 
Crag, -and Mammaliferous or Norwich Crag. .: 
‘ [It is doubtful ‘whether this is the same word ; ‘the con- 


nexion isnot-obviows.) - 


1180 


2935 J. Kissy Suffolk ‘Trav. (1764) 77 In Levington..was 
dug the first Cra “Be Shell, that hee been found so useful 
for improving of fond. 2764 Ges, Alag, June 282 There is 
in Suffolk a manure which the farmers call ¢; 2 2997 A. 
Youne Agric, Suffolk 77 An experiment on shell, marle 
from Woodbridge-side, called there, crag. 1838G. A. Man- 
TELL Wond. Geol. (1848) 1. 223 In England a, very interest- 
ing assemb! of pliocene and Feraeaiod ane i called og 
Crag ; a’provincial term, signi gravel, -[bid.224 Coral- 
line or lowermost Crag. Bis Lyell Liem. Geol. xi (ed. 4) 
160 The Red Crag .. often rests immediately on the 
London clay, as in the county of Essex. 

ativib. 1938 J. Kinny Suffolk Trav, (2764) 78 Whoever 
looks into any of these Cragg-Pitts cannot but observe how 
they lie Layer upon Layer. 1832 De ta Becne Geol, Alan. 
2ro Sections of the crag strata. 1873 Gem Gt, Jee Age 
App. 521 It isacrag-fossil. 1885 Lyelt’s Elent. Geol. xi, 
(ed. 4) 167 The commonest of the Crag shells. . 

4. Comb. as crag-built, -carven, -covered adjs., 
crag-hawk, -platforut, -work, ete.; crag-fast a., 
said of a sheep which in climbing among crags 
gets into a position whence it can neither ascend 
nor descend, y 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Craggestone[P. crag stone}, rupa, 
scopula, cepido, saxum, X vRON Ho, Laleness, * When 
Tf roved’ ii, As I felt when a boy on the crag-cover’d wild. 
18zr Suevrey Prometh. Und. wm. iit, 122 The crag-built 
desarts of the barren deep, 1832 Tennyson Pad. Art ii, 
A huge crag-platform. 1872 ~ Gareth § L. 1172 In letters 
like to those. .crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt. 1861 
Newe Notes £ccl. Dalmatia 110 Cra hawks wheeling. . 
round the peaks. 1886 Pal! Alali G. 9 Aug. 4/2 The sheep 
. along the rock ledges. seek the freshest Brass. nd in 
search of this they sometimes become crag-fast. 1888 /bid. 

Aug. 5/2 Asteep descent covered with screes, but. .there is 


ittle or no crag-work. 

+ Crag (kreg), sb.2 Obs. exc. Sc. and dial. 
Forms: «a. 4-5 erage, 5-8 crag, 7 crage; 
4-8 cragge; 8. Sc. 6 kraig, 6-8 craige, 7 
oraigge, 6- craig (krég). [Chiefy northern: in 
Sc. from 14th c., and may be older. It corre- 
sponds to Du. draag, MDu. evdghe (Kilian kraeghe) 
m. and fem., Ger. kragen, MHG. &rage masc., 
EFris. dvage, WFris. Rreage, neck, collar; also 
to Icel, Aragi, Norw. and Sw. rage, Da, krave 
collar. : 

‘The WGer, type is *£rago; but the non-appearance of the 
word in the earlier stages of the languages is notable, The 
general opinion of etymologists also is that the Norse and 

‘candinavian words are from German, since they show only 
the secondary sense ‘collar’; in that case our word is 
prob. from some Low German source; no OE. *craga is re- 
corded, and, if it existed, it could only give Craw q.v.] 

‘1. The neck. (Chiefly Sc., but also north. Lug.) 
¢ 1375 Bannour 7voy-dk. 11, 2926 He his cragestraik ewyne 
ine two. ¢ 7479 Henry /Vadlace 1. 400 Apon the crag with 
his suerd has him tayne. 1513 SENCIS Nh XV, 151 
Hir sowpil crag inclynand. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
(858) I. 7 With cumlie that wes bayth greit and fair, 
1579 SPENSER Sheph, Cal, Teb. 82 Like wailefull widdowes 
hangen their crags. 1607 Watxincron Off, Glass 135 
ae ron take his cranes: 3 : : 
Iuformers (x 46 Extending his noddle, and straining his 
crag, 2704 R. Kincston Hast. Man 41,1 will command 
him to be Hanged by the Cragge. 1823 Scotrr Quentix D.vi, 
Were I to be ged yet no other should tie tippet 
about my craig. 3878 Cumdrid. Gloss., Crag, the neck 
or countenance. * He hang a lang crag when t' news com‘, 
b. The throat, (So G. sragen.) 

1774 Fencusson Poenrs (1789) 11, 92 (Jam.) Couthy chiels 
at e'ening meet Their bizzing craigs and mous to weet. 
Mod. Se. * Pit that ower yer craig ' [=swallow that}. ‘ It’s 
all away down Craig’s Close’, i. ¢. swallowed, 

e. The craw or crop of a fowl. dial. 

a 1828 Fory Voew£, Anglia, Crag, the craw, 1883 4/- 
mondb, §& Huddersf, Gloss., Craig or Craigh, the craw, or 
crop of 3 fowl. ' ‘ . 

+2. A neck of mutton or veal, as a joint. Ods: 

[Cf. Sorac, which appears to be a perversion of 
crag in this sense. : 
1469 Ord. Dk. Clarence in Housch. Ord. (1790) 95 The 
cragges of veele and moton. 1767 B. Tnornton tr. Plantus 
J. 327 How I shall chop the crags from off the chines. , 
_ 83. Comb. orag-bone (Se. -dane), the. bone of 
the. neck, the cervical vertebrae ; -crag-cloth (Sc. 
craig-claith), a neck-cloth; crag-end, the ‘neck: 
end of a ‘neck’.of mutton ; ‘now sevag-end. 

3470 Henny Wallace ww. 54 His cree bayne was brokyn, 
1648 Dicny Closet Open. (3677).127 A crag-end or two of 
necks of Mutton, 2685 in Deprea; Clan Campbell (1816) 
114 Item, twenty craig-cloaths and cravatts for men. 1774 
E WALKER Suff. Clergy ui. 61/2 That he did eat the Cragg 

nds of the Neck of ‘Mutton himself, that he might leave 
the Poor the Shoulders. .x725 Cock-Iaird in Orpheus Caled 
Craig-claiths and Jug-babs. , ay gost 
ot Crag, 53.8 Obs, ravev*, [A variant of ScRAG + 
cf. prec, sense 2.] -A lean ms 
-2g42 Upatt Zeasn. Afoph, 1310, Anaximenes .. had’ a 
panche ., fatte and great..to whome Diogenes came, and 
spake in this naner, I pray you geue to vs lene ‘craggues 
some bealyto. | es 

Crag, v.1 local, trazs, To dress (and) with.crag 
(see Crag sd23) n° 0 2 Uo 
-1771 A,.Youna Farmer's Tour E. Eng. 3. 176 There 
4s 2 strong notion. .that the land can be ed but once, . 
fb Crag, 2.2 Obsvor dial, ‘intr. “(See quot.) 

+1642 Best Farm, Bks: (Surtees) 60 To hawme wheate and 
rye stubble. .to thatch’our stackes, and then our manner is to 
mix haver-strawe with it to make it cragge well, that is to 
oe and Jappe about the ende of the wipses, to keepe 
them fast. . 


‘eake his cragge. 1661 K.W. Conf. Charac., ° 


‘ 


CRAGSMAN. 


Craggan(kregin). Archzol. [ad. Gael. and 
Ir. cxogan pot, dish, pitcher, Olr. crocan pot, in 
‘Welsh crockan.] A rude earthen pot or vessel, 
such as those made for domestic use by the inha: 
bitants of the remote Hebrides. : : : 
12880 A. Mircnxiy Past in Present 28 With regard to these 
Craggans, there is nothing known in the way of pottery 
morerude. 3882 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 171 ‘The rudecraggans 
of Tiree, manufactured bythe old women of the island, and 
employed for domestic purposes, i 

ragged (kregéd), a! [f. Crag sb.l+-rn2] 
Formed into, beset with, or abounding in crags, 
+ 3872 J. Jonrs Bathes of Bath 1, 10b, The waters descend- 
ing out of the cragged rockes. 1647 Srarcce Anglia Rediv: 
1. iv. (1854) 237 Through a country so cragged. 3699 L. 
Warer Voy. (1729) pf Cragged ways and dangerous oe 
cipices: 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville UW. 115 ‘The 
mountains were lofty, with snowy peaks and cragged sides. 

b. transf. and jig. Rugged, rough, 

a@ 1400 Coz. SLyst. xii. (SI Soc.) 38; As knave wyth 
this knad hym kylle I. 1579 Twyne Phisiche agst. 
fort, 1. cxx. 150b, A_cragged headlong downefall. x605 
Campen Rem, Our English names running rough with 
cragged consonants. 1649 Ronerts Clavis Bibi. 404 He is 
not rough and cragged, but smooth and polished. 1697 R. 
Prince Bath Ment u, viii. 375 Having. .a sharp and cragged 


Stone in the Right Kidney. ; 
Crargged, a" Also Sc, craiged. [f. Crac 
$0.2 + -ED 24 Chiefly in parasynthetic combs. : 


Ilaving a.... neck, -necked ; asin narrow-craigedt: 

x607 Markuam Cavaé, ut. 14 His necke straight, firme .. 
und not (as my Countreymen say) withie-cragg’d, which is 
loose and plyant. x7z2 Ramsay Fadles xvii, A narrow 
craiged Pig. ; 

Craggedness (kregédnés). [f. CRaccEn a.1 
+-NESS.] The quality of being cragged ; rugged- 
ness, roughness. . 

1598 Frorio, Runidessa, rougbnes. .sharpnes, craggednes. 
x6or R. Jounson XK fe $ Coma. (3609) 7 By the reason 
of the craggednes and hard passages of their country. 1616 
Suret. & Marxn. Country Farme 8 Falling sheoagh the 
downe-right places of stones and craggednesse of the Rocks. 
xe7 Pemce Bath Alem. u. viii. % (He) voided muchGra- 
vil, and Stones of a considerable bigness and craggedness. 
Craggily, adv. rare. [f.Craccy+-ty?.] In 
a craggy manner, tuggedly. . : 

3598 ILorio, Scoscesamente, ruggedly, steepely, craggily. 

beak: soap (kre'ginés).' [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being craggy; ruggedness. 

1611 Sreep Hist, Gt. Brit, 1X. iv. 26 The Mountainous 
craggines of the country. 2680 Morven Geog. Rect, (2685) 
25: Its high Hills.. thought unpleasant objects for their 
cragginess, 2938-6 Carte Ormonde I. 22 By the hard- 
ness and cragginess of the ways, their feet had. been so 
hurt. | 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 112 About Ben Nevis 
there is ess, craggiess, and desolation. as 

Craggue: see CRAG 5b.3 ; 

Craggy (kr'gi),@, Also Se. craigie,-y. [f, 
Crag sb.t4-x.] a 

1, Abounding in or characterized by 
the nature of a crag, steep and rugged. 

1447 Boxennant Seyndys (Roxb) 108 Thys hyl is craggy 
and cke cavernous. ‘x985 Even Decades 89 Craggy rockes 
full of the dennes of wylde beastes, 2606 Wanner 4/6, 
Lug. xvi. vii. (1612) 415 So inaccessible is Wales, so moun- 
tainous, and craggic, 1667 Mitton /.L, 11, 289 Whose Bark 
» Or Pinnace anchors in a craggy Bay. 1769 Je Foc's Tour 
Gt, Brig, WL 154 We;. entered Craven, which isa very hilly 
and craggy Country. 1786 Gitein Obs, Pict. Beauty, Cunt. 
brid. (x Fe) I, 227 Bunster-dale opens with a grand craggy 
mountain on the right. 1883 Stevenson Jyeas. Jsf, 111. xiv. 
(2886) 220 One of the hills, with two quaint, craggy peaks. 

2. ¢ransf, Hard and rough or rugged in form. - | 

1968 'T. Howert Arb, sturitic (1879) 54 Weare the hart of 
craggie flint or steele, *1665 J. Wenn Stonc-Heng (1735) 
140 Lhree craggy Blocks, 174x Monro, Asat. Gones (cd, 3) 
xor The. .craggy Part of of these Bones. ‘807-26 S, 
Cooren First Lines Surg, (cd. 5) 197 Neither is the swell: 
ing always irregular and Cragey. 1890 A. C. Dover Mirage 
we Girdlestone xxsiit. 261 ‘The craggy, strongly lined face — 
ofthe old merchant. 26) eT, ; 

3. fig. Ward to get through or deal with; rough; 
faiped: difficult; perilous. Ods. (exc. as: directly 
Jig. of prec. senses). bo ce : iy 

2883 Stanynurst deneis 1. (Arb.) 28 Smooth this craggye 
trauayl. 1632 Le Grvs tr. Velleius Patere, 64 Hee. . brought 

the Commonwealth into a craggic and redoubtable danger. 
2685 Corton tr. Montaigne (1877) 1. 96 The ques ofitis . 
¢ , difficult, and painful. 1836 Emerson Line. Traits, 
Lit, Wks, (Bohn) I. 104 Byron ‘liked something craggy 
to break his mind upon’. 5 a4 , aes 
b. Of sound: Rough, harsh. 7ave.. ae 

3774. W. Mrrrorp, Harmony of Lang, 153 The whole pas; 
sage has a broken, or rather, to borrow & metaphor from'a 
sister art, a craggy form, 1856 Sunday at [foie 134/1 - 
Sounds that are very harsh, craggy, and grating to English 


- 4. Combd., as cragey-faced, forked, etc. ° ae 
1598 SyLvesteR Du Barlas 1m i. Hasidy-Crafts 247 One 
day he sate.. Upon a steep Rock's oragey force crown. 
Cragsman (kre'gemin). ‘Also’ Sc, eraigs-. 
[For crag’s man, f, CraG: cf: Jandsman.] -One 
accustomed to, or skilled-in, climbing crags. -"; - 
1836 Scotr Auntig.:vii, «I wasa bauld craigsman,’ he said, 
‘ance in my life’"12843 S.C, Haun Ivedand IG 143 The 
cragsmen and boatmen of this wild coast. * x872 Jenkinson 
Guide: Eng, Lakes (1879) 303 A good: cragsman may 
scramble direct to the top of Scawfell from this spot. -:,* 
Craich; Craie, var. of CREAGH, CRATE, ¢ .: 
Craier, obs: form of CRAYER,' oes ee 


crags ;: of 


Craiff, Craifft, obs. Sc, ff-Crave, CRAFT. 
_ ‘Craig, Sc. and north. form‘ of Crag sd, Vand 2: 

'Oraigie (kré-gi). Sc. and north, Also,8 cragy; 
g evaigy. [f. crazg, CraG 2+ dim. mJ =Crac 2. 
« 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Mise. (1733) I, ex A good blew, bonnet 
on his head, An owrlay ’bout his cragy. 1785 Burns Jolly 
Beggars Air vi, If eer ye want, or meet wi’ scant, May I 
ne'er weet my craigic. 31832 W. Sreruznson Gateshead 
Local Poemszoa Tf ever aw gan there agyen, The deel may 
break my craigy. Fock . 
: Ovailk, obs, Sc. £.Carrack. SANE shtg oe 
. x§13 Douctas Zxeis 11. Prol. 39 Nother.houk nor craik 
May heir bruik sail, z535 Stewart Crov. Stot?. I. 60r Ane 
Sreit navin. Of craik and coluin, of mony. bark and barge. 

. Craik, Crail, var. of Caaxr, CREnn. 
‘Crailed, a. -Perhaps for cradled, crulled, curled. 

([Crudled is Devonshire’ dial., and the author was from 
Plymouth. Cf, also Cratu 7] ‘ 

1703 I. N(zve) City &.C. Purch, 20 [Balcony Railings] 
are sometimes made of cast Iron of various Figures in semi 
Relief, and others of wrought Iron, im crail’d ‘Work, or 
flourishes; of different. shapes, according to..Fancy. {So 
1734 in Builder's Dict. sv. Balcony. Campers Cycl. 

4p. 1753 cites Neve’s statement, but reads crail-work, 

_ Which has thence passed into Arch, Publ, Soc. Dict, (1855) 
s.v. CraiZ) bs 

.Craim, eraimer, var. of Craue, CraMen. 

- Craine, obs. var. of CRANE, CRANNY. 

+Crainte, Obs. rare—. [a. F. crainee fear, f. 
pa. pple. of craindre to fear.] Fear. 

¢€1477 Caxton Yason 103b, Sorow, craynte and doubte 
departed from his herte. lcs te 
‘So: Craintive a. [a. F. crainitf, -ive : see -1VF], 
fearful, timorous. 8 
‘1490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 37 In all affection crayntyue. 

raion, Crair, obs. ff. Crayon, CRAYER. 

Craise, Craised, obs. ff. Craze, CRAZED. , 

Craisey, var. of Craxsz,'a buttercup. 

Crake (krak), sb. Also Sc. craik. [In sense 1, 
app. a. ON. &réka £. crow, érékr m. raven (Norw. 
hraake, Sw. kraka, Da. krage, crow); of, also Ger. 
dial. krdke, Rracke, krack in_same sense: see 
Grimm. Of echoic origin: cf. Croak. In sense 2, 
7  sileapeed Ss same word (corm crake==corn crow), 
nut now viewed as directly derived from the grating 
. ery of the bird,.as in sense 3: cf. the Gr. xpéé, 
kpen- as namé'of some croaking fowl.] 
aL. A crow or raven. orth: dial. | 
"61320 Sexy Sag, 3893 Fulfild es now the crakes crying. 
@ 2340 Hampore Psalzer cxlvi. 10 Briddes of krakls Ieallaned 
him. ¢ x400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 31 Rukes and crakes and, 
oper fowles. 1483 Cath. Angi. 80 Crake, cornix, cornus. 
1674-9 Ray N.C. Words, Crake, a Crow. 1888 Roninson 
Whit by Gloss, Crake ox Crue, a rook or crow. “Aud crake. 
sticks *, an old rook’s'nest.. 1876 in AZid-Vorksh. Gloss, 
‘2. Aname of birds of the family Ral/idz, esp. the 
CoRN-ORAKE (also Bean Crake) or Landrail (Crex 
pratensis) ;-also the Water Crake ov. Spotted Crake 
(Porzana maruetta). . Bel ok tt 
148g Howvanp FHoulate \xi, The Corn Crake, the 
pundar. at hand. 179: Burns Elegy Capt. Henderson 
ix,’ Mourn, clam’ring craiks at close of day.‘ 1797 BEwick 
Brit, Birds 313 The young craiks run as soon as they have 
burst the shell. 18g0 Tennyson J: Ment. ct. iv, The brook 
shall. .flood the haunts of hern and ‘crake, 1863 Spring Lap, 
353 None of the rails or crakes appear to come So far north, 
1879 R. Apamson Lays Leisure flours 49, U hear, in gloamin 
grey The'crake among the corn. : se 

3. The cry of the corn-crake. i . 

1876 D, Gorrie Sumer § Wint, in Orkneys v. 194 The 
far-heard- craik of the rail. 1879. Jerreries Wild Life in 
S. Co. 218 The corncrakes...utter their loud call of ‘ Crake,, 
crake, crake !’ not unlike the turning of a wooden rattle. 

4. Comb. crake-berry (zorth.), the CROW-BERRY, 
(Empetrum nigrum); .. crake-needle, the 
Shepherd’s Needle or Venus’s Comb (Scandizx: 
Pecten). ; — 

x674-91 Ray N.C. Words, Crakeberrics; crowberries. 
Crake-needle, Shepherd’s-needle, or the Sced-Vessels of it. 
1797 J. Licutroor Fora Scot, II. 6r2'Black-berried Heath, 

w, or Crake-berries, 1837’ MacpoucaLu tr. Graah’s: 
Greenland 65 We found here..a great quantity of black: 
crakeberries..nearly ‘as well flavoured as our own. 86x. 


Miss. Paatr Flower, Pl. IV.°337 Black Crow-berry, or! |; 


Crake-berry. .is a'small shrubby prostrate plant, : 
‘Crake (kk), v1 Also 5~ Se. craik: [If 
Croak_ goes back.to.an OE. *¢vdedan (of which’ 
the recorded crécetéan would.be dim.), crake may 
be the northern form, as in oak, ake, etc. ; cf. LG, 
kréken in Grimm. But croak is of late appear- 
ance, ee both it.-and ‘crake may- be. of, echoic 
origin, pa 7 
“L. duiy,.To utter 2 harsh’ grating cry: said of. 
the crow, quail, corn-crake,ete. . : 
AThe first quot. may belong to Crarz %.4, Crack v.) ~. 
_ 03386 Craucer Merch, T. 606 The: slakke skin about his. 
nekke gchakith,.Whil that he-songs so chaunteth he and. 
craketh, ¢14go Henryson: Mor. fad, 58 Als the Quailzie: 
craikand in the core.” -2 
Ment. 1]. App. J,,38 Some bluster and blowe, And crake (as, 
the/croWwe).” “rs9r Frorio 2nd Feuites 101 When the érowe. 
begins to crake, The Fox beguiles him of his cake. - @ x60g 
Montoomenie J/yting, 564 Geise'and gaislings cryes and 
craikes, [Cf. Creax.v,]-"2886.W. W. Fower-Vear with 
Birds 32 Crooning, craking, and hopping into it again,,. 
+2.: To erate harshly ; to cereals: Obs. 2 ss 
1657 J. Sura Myst, Rhet. 73 The craking ofa door, 
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+ Crake ol O85. exc. dial. A’ variant of 
Crack 2. (belng the direct phonetic repr. of OE. 
cvactan), used esp. in the sense ‘ To boast, brag”. 

’ It is still in died, use, e.g. in Suffolk. 

Crakel(e, obs, £ CRACKLE. 

Craken: sce KRAxEn, 

Cra‘ker,. dai, [f. Craxg v1] =Craxe sb. 2. 

2698 M. Martin Voy. Kidda (1749) 24 Wrens, Stone- 
Choker, Craker, Cuckow. Jdéd. 37 Left the Craker to cry 
and lisp as hepleased. 2885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 
17,Corm Crake. .Cracker, or Craker (North ; Salop). 

raker, obs. £, CRACKER, esp. a boaster. 

+ Crakow (krevkau). Ods. exc. Hist. Forms: 

-5 cernkowe, § crawcow, 7-9 ecrac(k)owe, 

erakow, orakoe. [f. Crakow, Krakaw, or Cra- 
covie, in Poland, whence they were introduced to 
England: see Zébot, Déjiny Kroje v Zemlch 
Ceskych (History of Costume in Bohemia), Prague 
(1892) 333.] A boot or shoe with a very long 
pointed toc, worn at the end of the r4th century. 

¢1367 Exloginm Hist. (1863) UI. v. clxxxvi. 231 Habent 
etiam sotulares rostratas in ‘unius digiti longitudine que 
* crakowes ’ vocanturs potius judicantur ungule, .dzmonum 
quam ornamenta inum. ¢1380 Axfecrist in Todd 3 
reat, Wyclif 128 Wib tagged cl ches and crakowe pykis. 
e1g.. in Rel. Ant. 1, 4x With her long crakowis, 14.. tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VIL. Apr. 467 A man .. was compellede to 
eite the crawcows and leder of his schoone. 1754 T. 
Garpner J//ist, Dunwich 47 A Stone-Coffin, wherein lay the 
Corpse of a Man..upon his Legs were a Pair of Boots 
picked like Crakows, 1860 Farrnott Coste 110 But one 
representation of crackowes thus fastened has been recorded, 
and in that instance they“are secured to the girdle. 

Crakow(e: see CRACKOWE, 

+Crall, v. Obs. [Allied to crui/, Curn: cf. 
Swiss 4vallen to curl oneself up, become twisted ; 
in Grimm.] ¢vans. To bend, ctirve, twist, curl. 

¢1420 Liber Cocorune (1862) 35 Penne under bo wynge po 
skyn pou cralle, /d/d., Summe cralled, sum stre3t._ ? a 1500 
Plowmannes Tale C ’s Wks, (1561) x34 (Matz) A 
courser.. With curious harneis quaintly crallit. 

Orall, obs. f, Crawn; var. Kaan. 

Gram. (krem),v. Forms: 1 crammian, 4~5 
orom, 4-7 cramm(e, 5 cremmyn, 6 cromme, 6-7 
crame, 7 crambe, 7-8 cramb, 6- cram. [OE. 
crammian (:—*krammdjan), deriv. of the strong 
vb. crimman, cram(m), crummen to insert; cf. 
OHG. Artmmazn, chrdmiman to press, pinch, scratch, 
and its deriv. Ger. dial. rammen to claw, also 
ON. dremja (kramdi, kramid or kramd) to squeeze, 
bruise, pinch (:—*kram(m)jan), Sw.. krama to 
squeeze, press, strain. The primary meaning was 
‘to press, squeeze’: cf. also Cramp. The 15th c. 
variant cvenrm-yt appears to be from Norse. 

Some of the dialects preserve senses more akin to those 
in the continental languages; cf. the following: 

1866 Epmonpston Shetland Gloss., Cram, to scratch 
severely with the finger-nails, 1886 S. W. Linc. Gloss, 
Crant, to crumple, tumble, disarrange. ‘Look how my 
dress is crammed’. . 

1. ¢rans. To fill (a receptacle) with more than it 
properly or conveniently holds, by force or com- 
pression ; less ‘strictly, to fill to repletion, fill 
quite fall or overfull, ¢ pack’.. Const. zwith. 

cxo00 /Errric Grant. (Z.) 390 Farcio, ic crammige ode 
fylle. ¢x386 Cuaucer Pard. Prol, 20 My longe cristal 
oe peop a of cloutes and sa nes, 2 C) 

voup. Parv. ox Cremmyn, or stu farcino, réepleo. 
1583 STaNyuursr -Zxeis uu. (Arb) sn thee gats ar cramd, 
with an armye. 1635 Pacrrr Christianogr, 231 Till hee 
had drained them dry to crambe his own Coffers. 1662, 
Pervs Diary 31 Dec., The room where the ball was to be, 
crammed with fine ladies. 18:2 Zvaminer 14 Sept. s9a/t 
Every avenue leading to the fair was crammed. 2889 
Boy's Own Paper 17 Aug. 730/2 The boisterous party of 
us that crammed a double compartment, 

b. dtr. with passive sense. rare. 

1763 J. Byrom Poems (1773) I.. rt The Coach was full 
as it could cram. . 

2. esp. To -feed with excess of food (sfec. poultry, 
etc., to fatten them for the table); to overfeed, stuff, 
fill to satiety. ae . 

¢ 13328 Pol, Sougs (Camden) .238 The knave crommeth is’ 
crop. 1393 Lancet. P. P2,.C. 1. 42 Tyl hure. bagge and 
hure bey. were bretful ycrammyd. _ 1877 B. GoocE Heves- 
bach’s Husb, wv. (1586) 169 [Pigeons]'must be crammed in 
. such sort as you cramme Capons. 2630 Bratruwait Exg;' 
Gentle. (1641) 86 Wee Weie not created onely to cramme 
our selves, 1661 Lovern Hist. Anim. & Miz. Introd.,: 
Those that feed themselves abroad. are of better nourish-. 
ment, than such as are cramn’d in a° C. Lucas. 


ina - 2788 i 
Ess: Waters YiI.-144 The infant .. stuffed and crammed. |: 


with paps and puddings... x830 Scorr: $77, 27-June, The 

little garden where I was crammed with gooseberries.. 

1837 M., Dondvan Dom. Econ, II. 75 In the Society 

Islands dogs were crammed, as poultry. with us, for the 
sake of improving their flesh,, - gn. : ¢ : 
. b. detr, for.veff.) To eat ly or to. excess, 

. to stuff oneself; to ‘stuff’. BO 3 Boa 
And’ so-againe 
crammes in, As if.a fortnight he had fasting bin. -“2634. 

-Herwoon Witches of: Lazic. wv. Wks, 1874 TV..219 Sud 
a bevy of beldames. .cramming like $o,many Co: 


cram, Was wond’rous oera 


i plateofhams, > | 
-3. fig. (trans) To: fill: quite full,. overfill: (with: 
facts, knowledge, etc.).. ©. -:. ‘++ 7. : 


(2837) p, xxvi, By learnin, 


rmorants.; 
1634, Minton Conztus.779.. = : Woxcorer (P. Pindar) 
Tontiad 1, Wks, I. 2 Tada Sehawellenbere, inclined to |- 


CRAM, 


rg6z MuLcaster Positions iv. (1887) 22 Neither stuffe the 
bodye, nor choke the conceit, which it Tightly doeth, when 
it is to much crammed. x62 Swans, Wint, 7. 1, ii. ox 
Cram’s with prayse, and make's As fat as tame things. 1774 
Foote Cozeners 1. Wks. 1799 I1. 157 He never crams con- 
gregations, gives them more than they can carry away. 
x828 Scorr Tales Grandf. Sev. 1. xxxii. (1841) 1285/2 A boy 
of fourteen... with as much learning as two excellent schooi- 
masters could cram him with. 1871 Napneys Prev. § Cure 
Dis. 35 Books crammed with useless statements, 

4. To thrust, force, stuff, crowd (anything) 77to 
a receptacle or space, etc. which it overfills, doz 
any one’s throat, etc. 

. @ 1400-50 Alexander 4455 Pus make 3e vessels..to 3oure 
foule corses, To crom in joure cariouns. 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Plantations (Arb.) 533 Cramme not in People, by sending 
too fast, Company after Company. 1692 Locke Toleration 
i. Wks. 1727 II, 243 Cram a Medicine down a sick Man’s 
Throat. r707 J. Stevens tr. Qnevedo's Com, Wks. (a709) 348 
Donot..cramh your Hands into your Pocket. 1842S, Lover 
ffandy Andy i, Andy was obliged to cram his face into 
his hat to hide the laugh. 1865 T'ronLore Selion L£st, xiv. 
166 ay a -cramming his shirts into his portmanteau. 

. Jig: 

1528 Tinpary Oded. Chr. Alan 97 b, Though he never 
cromme hys synne in to the prestes eare, 16210 SHAKS. 
Lemp. 1. i. 106 You cram these words into mine eares, 
against ‘The stomacke of my sense. 1668 Ln, CrawortH 
in 12th ep. Hist, MSS, Comm, App. v. 11, | would advise 
you to eate your words. .else.. Ile crame them downe your 
throate with my sworde. r7xx Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) III. 200 ‘To have an Oath of Abjuration cramm'd 
down their Throats, r7gx Pattocy /, iitkins (1884) 1. 14, 
Chad but little heart to my nouns and pronouns, which now 
began to be crammed upon me, 32863 Hotranp Lefé. 
Joneses xix. 275 [To] cram a lic down the public throat. 
1879 Green Read, eng. fist, Pref, To cram as many facts 
as possible into their pages, 

ce. intr. (for vet.) To press, crowd. rare, 

¢ 19782 Scotland's Glory 69 Acrowd then crams into the Kirk, 

5. slang. To make (a pares) ‘swallow’, 7.¢. 
believe, false or exaggerated statements. Cf. colloq./o 
staf] (a person) up; and see CRAM sh. 3, CRAMMER 3. 


2994 Gentil, Mag, 1085 (Farmer), I lately came over him 


for a good round sum.. Luckily, 1 crammed him so well 
that, etc. 1822 Scorr Nige? xviii, Ridiculous tales. . with: 


.,Which .. Richie Moniplies had been crammed. 1825 — 
Frul, (1890) 1. 13 He crammed people, as it is termed, about 
duels, etc., which never existed. 1844 ‘Tuackeray JVand. 
Fat Contrib. ii, Poor Caledonian youth! I have been cram. 
ming him with the most dreadful lies, 4 

6. collog. To prepare (a person) for an examina- 
tion or special purpose, in a comparatively short 
time, by storing his memory with information, 
not so much with a view to real learning as to the 
temporary object aimed at. 

Orig. University slang; always depreciative or hostile. 

[274x Warts /mfprov. Mind, iv. § 10 As a man may be 
eating all day, and for want of digestion is never nourished; 
so these endiess readers may cram themselves in vain with 
intellectual food, and without real improvement of their 
minds, for want of digesting it by proper reflections.) 182g 
Fonsianque in Tiesénz. Rev, TV. 394 An uninstructed man, 
when crammed for an, occasion. 1827 Wuatetey Logic 
questions and answers by rote, 
in the cant phrase of undergraduates, by getting crammed. 
186s Hucues Tom Brown at O27. xi. (1889) 94 He had 
been well crammed in his science. 1864 Kyicut Passages 
Wrke, Life Il. ix. 179 Cramming Ministers and Members 
of Parliament with statistical facts. 1879 Datly Neqws 17 
Sept. 3/5 Their boys had not been crammed, but had dili- 
gently studied their subjects. 4 . 

b. To ‘ get up ’ (a subject) hastily for an occasion, 
without any regard to its permanent retention or. 


educative influence. 

1853 Lytton J7y Novel vir, xxi, Randal had spent the 
afternoon in cramming the subject from agricultural journals 
and Parliamentary reports. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. v, 184 Wasting six months in cramming up a minimum 
of forgetable matter. 1875 Hetrs Aviv. § Mast. vi. 149 
Discumbering our minds of what we have crammed up for 
the occasion, 

G. adsl. or intr. 

1810 E, Tatuam, New Addr. Free Members Conuoc. 
Oxford 2x The business of cramming preparatory to Public 
Examination. x875 A. R. Hore My Schoolboy Friends 
150 ‘What’ are you cramming at?’ said he. 18x E. J. 
Worsoise Sissie xv, She.can cram for an examination. _ 

7. trans, To urge’on forcibly (a horse). slang. 

¢x830 C. Wicxsren Cheshire Hunt wv. in Eg.-Warburton 


|) Hunt, Songs (1883) 227 Who's cramming his mare up yon 


steep rotten bank? x840 E, E. Narier: Scenes § Sorts 
For. Lands I. i. 15 Getting to the bottom: of.the nullal as 
best I might, I crammed my steed up the opposite sides. 


- 1852 R.S.- Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour ixviii. 379 Taking his 


horse back a few paces, [he]. -crammed him mapfully at the 


- palings, and got over. . wo 


8. intr. ‘To thrastoneself in, intrude. dial. 
“3881 Leicester ‘Gloss. Cram, to intrude, -* My -Papa’ 
doesn’t like me to cram'in that way’. . ; ; 

Cram (krem), sé... [f. prec. verb.] | = 
“1, A mass of dough or paste used: for cramming. 
fowls,-etc.; any food used to fatten. dial: 
+3614. Marxuam Cheap Husd, (1623) 14x, To cram a Capon’ 
.. take Barley-meale .. and.. make it into a good -stiffe 
dough; then make it into long crams, -biggest in the midst, 
and small at both endes, and: .give the Capon.a full gorge- 
full. 1747 GendzZ. Mag. Jan, 18 Mix up two quarts of flours 
four ounces of Jamaica Pepper, [etc.]..to.the corisistencé 
of Crams. aye Ww Eis Mod, Husbandman Il. 1. 99 
Receipt for making crams ffor calvesh «+2 wt 
-2. A. crammed or densely’ crowded: condition’ 
oy party; a dense crowd, crush; ‘squeezé’s ‘collogé 


CRAM-, 


2858 Dickens Lett. 5 Aug., It was'a, prodigious cram, 
and we turned away no end of people. . 188: Etrer, Coxon 
Basil Pl, 1. 77 A cram Sike the Fields’ can’t be pleasant. 

3.. slang. A lie. (Cf. Craat.z. 5.) 

1842 Punch i. ae (Farmer) It'soundeth somewhat like 
acram. 1886 B, Goutp Crt. Royal 1. xvi. 244 Master.. 
believes all the crams we tell, ee 

4, The action of cramming information for a 
temporary occasion (see Cra v, 6); the informa- 
tion thus hastily and temporarily acquired. . 

1853'C. Beve’ Verdant Green 1. 98 Going into the school 
clad in his examination coat, and padded over with a host of 
crams[cf. Crant-pafer in next]. 1859 Min. Liberty ii.82 The 
..temptation of contenting himself with cram. 1860 Saé. 
Rev. 1X. 308/1 He has not only crammed, but he has tho- 
roughly digested and assimilated the cram. 1861 HuGHes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xi. (1889) 94 If capacity for taking in 
cram would do it, he would beall right, 1874 Bracke Sed/- 
cult. 27 Cram is a mere mechanical operation, of which a 
reasoning animal should be ashamed. 

b. =CRAMAER 2. 

186x Dutton Coox P. Foster's Dau, ix. (Farmer), I shall 
go to a coach, a cram, a grindstone. 

5. Weaving. ‘A warp having more than two 
threads passing through each dent or split of the 
reed * (Webster 1864). 

Gram-: the vb. or sb. in combination. 

1. [cf Cram. 2,55.1.] cram-cake, + (a)? fried 
cake, pancake; (4) = Cram sb. x (dzal.); } cram- 
maid, ?a woman who crams or fattens fowls, 
a poultry-woman ; + cram-paste, ? =cram-cake. 

1382 Wycuir 2x. xxix, 2 Therf cramcakes wett with oyle 
[x388 therf paast sodun in watir, bawmed, ether fried, with 
oile]. cxqgo Ahita (Anced. Oxon.) 137 Placente sunt 
panes facti azima per quoddam artifictum..angl. Cram. 
pastes, 31483 Cath. Ang/. 80/1 Cram kake, collirida, la- 
ganum, 1622 Althorp MS, in Simpkinson Washingtons 
p. xxxi, To the Cram maide. 1634 /éid. xiii, 4 Woodden 
platters for the cramaid. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. Addit. 
Cram cake, 2 cake made of oatmeal or other coarse meal 
for feeding fowls. 

2. [cf. Cran v. 6,58. 4.] cram-book, a book used 
for ‘cramming’ a subject ; cram-boy (sonce-wd.), 
a boy who has been ‘crammed’ for an examina- 
tion; cram-coach, a tutor who ‘crams’ pupils 
for an examination; cram-man (sonce-wd.), cf. 
cranteboy above; cram-paper, a paper of items 
to be ‘crammed’ for an examination. (All 
collog.) 

1858 Sat, Rev. 14 Aug. 150 Cramming, crammers, and 
cram-books, are the .. fruits of this examination system.. 
Acram-man is worthless enough... But a eamney is simply 
made less healthy and more conceited. 1883 E. R. Lan. 
KESTER Advancemt. Science (1890) 116 The drudgery of.. 


popular lecturing and cram-book writing. 1885 M. Part- 
tison Mem. 292 The successful cram-coach. 1888 Daily 


News 29 June 5/1 Partially to abolish the cram-creating 
system of payment by results. 

Oramaid, var. cram-maid: see CRAM- 
.Cramasie, -sye: see Cramorsy. 

Cramb(e, obs. form of Cran. 

* Crambe (krembz). Os. Also 7 cramb. 
(a. L. cransbé, a. Gr. epdpBy a kind of cabbage.] 
4, Cabbage: only f#g., and usually in reference 
to the Latin phrase crambe repetita cabbage re- 
peated, renewed, or served up again, applied by 
Javenal (vir. 154 Occidit méseros crambe vepetita 
magistros) to any distasteful repetition. So in 
med.L. cranbe bis cocta, bis posita, cabbage twice 
sodden, twice served up. 

1865 Carenite Ans, Treat. Crosse (1846) 320 (D.), I 
marvel that you, so,fine 2 feeder, will fall ta your crambe. 
x600 Apr. Anzor £xp. Fouak zor This never cometh, but 
for-want of other matter, being a crambe, oftentimes sodde. 
1660 GAUDEN Antisacrilegus t7 That Boanerges..hath so 
oft..killed the world with the poysonous cramb of his Para- 
doxes, x7zx G. Cary Phys. Phylactic 329 It is nauseous 
to the strongest Stoiach to have the Crambe bisconcocted 
go often drest up. @x913 Exuwoon L2/e (1765) 289 It was 
indeed a Hash of ill-cooked Crambe, . 

&. Hence, (Distasteful) repetition. : 

16xz W. Scrater Key (x629) 330 That Crambe, Zach. g. 11, 
ete, 1638 CuLiincw. Relig. Prot. 1. vit. §-18. 397 You ob- 
trude upon us this Crazrde no fewer then seven times. 1641. 
Mitton Animady, ti, Can we not.understand an order..of 
praying, reading, expounding, and administring, unless our, 

rayers be still the same Crambe of words? xgaz Barey, 
Crambe, a Repetition of Words, or saying the same Thing 
over again, A78h Jj. Byron Poems, 

Forbid the Gallic Namby Pamby Here to repeat its crazy 
crambe, ; ‘ 

3, =Crauno I b, 3. : 

1616 B. Jonson Devil az Ass y.'¥, F. Joule, owle, foule, 
troule, boule. P, Crambe, another of the Diuells games t 
2630 — New f12 1, iii, Where every Iouial Tinker, for his 
chinke, May cry, minc host, to crambe ! gine vs drinke; And 
doe not slinke, but skinke, or else youstinke, 1706 Pairs 
(ed. Kersey), Craméde’ or Cranibo, 2 Term us'd. among 
School-boys, when in Rhiming, he is to forfeit,-who.repeats 
a word that was, said before. “80x Strutt Sports § Past. 
WeiV.353 i wo Salen ee 
4, attrib. and Contd. : : . 
- 1658 Sm T..Browne Gard. Cyrus 72 Nauseating crambe 
verities, and questions over-queried. 168r HIckERINGILL 


Vind, Naked Truth vi, 21 A Crambee-Pun and Quibble. - - 


Hence"} Cxambe v:, to play crambo,” « ° a 
3633 B. Jonson Tale. Tub wv. i, Change my name of Miles 
To Guite’s, Wile's, Pile’s, Bile's; or the foulest name You 


can devise, to crambe with for ale, Phe 


Rem, Pamphlet 36. 
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:-Cramble:(kremb'l), 2. Obs. exe. dial. “Also 
6 crambil, 9‘déa/. crammel, -le, [Actual origin 
obscure: in form app. a freq. and dim. from stem 
cramé-: see Cras, Analogous forms, but none 
of them exactly corresponding in form and sense, 
are Ger. Arammeli to grope or clutch about, to 
finger; Ger. and E.Fris, 4rzmmelit to crawl, krab- 
bel to crawl, move .with all fours, or with many 
limbs as an insect, to grope with the fingers, 
clamber, scramble up. Cf. also ScRAMBLE.J 

+1. ivtr. To creep about with many tums and 
twists: said of roots, stems, etc. Ods. 

1s7o Levins Manip, 126/42 To crambil, reftitare. 1597 
Gerarve Herbal 1. xvi. 19 [It] hath many crooked and 
crambling rootes of a woody substance, very like unto the 
right Cyperus. bid, 1, xviii. 24 Also the root crambleth.. 
hither and thither. /d/d. 1. cxlix. 431 Armes or braunches 
crambling or leaning toward the grounde. 

2. Of persons or animals: To crawl, hobble, 
walk lamely, decrepitly, stiffly, or feebly. (Still 
used in north. Eng, dialects down to Cheshire and 
Lincolnshire.) 

1617 Marknam Caval, iv. 11 The gathering of the foales 
legges makes it cramble with the hinder parts, and goe both 
crookedly and ill-fauouredly. 1634 Sir ‘TT. Herpert Trav. 
(1638) 190 Up which defatigating hill we crambled with no 
small difficulty. 1853 Rostnson Whitby Gloss., Cram: 
med or Crambie, to walk ill, as with corns on the feet, to 
hobble. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cramtble, to hobble or creep. 
Crammile, to crawl on the hands and knees. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss., Crantutle, to walk feebly or lamely : ‘Poor awd 
man, he can hardly crammle’. 1877 N. IV. Linc. Gloss., 
Cramble, to move as though the joints were stiff. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cramble, to hobble. (Afacclesfeeld.) 

3. évans. (See quot.) Cf Cran, Cramp. 

1883 Huddersfield Gloss., Crammle, to twitch, or squeeze 
ie i — compass. Thus a shoe is cramzmled down at 
the heel. 

Cra'mble, sd. orth. dial. [Allied to prec. vb.] 
Boughs or branches of crooked and angular growth; 
used for rustic work or firewood. 

1788 W. Marsnart Yorksh. (1796) II. 289 ‘Crambles’—~ 
firewood boughs, ros. to 12s. a load. 185g Ronixson JWhithy 
Gloss., Crambles, the large knotted boughs of trees. 1858 
W. Waite Month in Yorksh. xi. 112 A crammle gate is a 


rustic gate with zigzaggy rails. 
Crambly, a. north, dal, [f£. CramB.e 2. +-¥.] 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. Crantelly,in a cramped state. 


18978 Cumbrid. Gloss., Cranmelly, tottery, unsteady. 1884 
Cheshive Gloss., Crambly, lame. 1886 S. W. Linc. Gloss., 
Crambly, crambling, shaky, tottering, decrepit. Sed 

Grambo (kre‘mbo). [app. a popular variation 
of CrasBE: cf. senses I . 

1. A game in which one player gives a word or 
line of verse to which each of the others has to find 
a rime. 

1660 Perys Diary 20 May, From thence to the Hague 
rear playing at Crambo in the waggon. 291: Appison 

ypect. No. 63 P 6 A Cluster of Men and Women... di- 
rige Degeregeeg at a Game of Crambo, 1712 STEELE 
Ibid, No. 504 ¥ x Those who can play at Crambo, or cap 
Verses. x72x Batwtey, Cramio, a Play in. Rhiming, in 
which he that repeats a Word that was said before, for- 
feits something. 1837 Blackw, Alag. XLI. 289 A sort of 
Hellenic ‘crambo— Hesiod singing one verse, and Homer 
filling up the meaning with another. | 2 

b. Dumb crambo: a game in which one set of 
players have to guess a word agreed upon by the 
other set, after being told what word it rimes with, 
by acting in dumb show one word after another 


3697 Prior Sat. mod, Transl, 92 Wks, (x62) II. 362 Rymer 
to the 


rambo privelege docs claim Not from 


- 1962 
thyme. -- : 
as I could spell, I to x 
Scotch Bard i, A! ye wha live by 
D'Aratay Diary 19 Feb., A crambo 
1876 CLerkin’D. Macleod’s Life. NV. Macleod |. iil..33 He 
would improvise crambo rhymes, 
: 


pects genius, 


» 336 


CRAM-FULL, 


Crame (krZm),s}.1 Sc. Forms :-5- crame;-algo 
6 eraym, creame, 8 creme, -9 craim, cream, ~ 
kraim, ‘krame. - [Adopted in 1gth c. Sc: from 
MDu, (Flem.), or MLG. Ardme,- kraeme, krém, 
éraem, ta mod.Du.: kraem, LG..kraam, hrém, 
tent, booth, stall, stock of wares. A word common 
to continental WGer.: cf. OFris., EFris. kr@u 
(WFrtis. kream, ‘Wang. krént); OWG. chram, cram 
mase., MHG, drdwm., drdmie £.,Ger. Ardem. dial., 
krame m.,{. The original sense is shown by 
OHG. to be ‘tent-covering, awning’. In the 
transferred sense ‘wares, merchandise, toys’ the 
word went with German traders to. the north 
(Icel., Norw., Sw., Da, 4ranen.), and into Slavonic 
and Lithuanian (Pol. Aram, Boh, &rdm, Tllyr. 
kramea, Lith. krémas), and prob. entered Scotland 
ina similar way. There is no trace of it in 
Gothic, or in OF. 

1. A booth or stall where goods are sold in a 
market or fair. (In common use in Sc.) 

1477 Jas. ILL Charter in W. Maitland Hist. Edin. 1.1. 
(2753). 8 The Cramys of Chapmen. xg3z Zain. Council 
Regul, in R. Chambers Tradit. Edin, (2846) 307 Ony maner 
of burdis or cramis to sell siklyke stuff. 1692 Acts of Sede- 
runt 29 Feb. (Jam.), If they make any merchandise privily 
in a shop or crame. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. X. 207 (Les- 
suden, Roxb.) Jam.) Booths, (or as they are here called, 
craims) containing hardware and haberdashery goods, are 
erected.,at the fare, x808 J. Mayne Sidler Gui ww. 337 
Kraims, tents, and stands were swept away. 1882-Mac- 
crecor Hist. Glasgow xiii. 113 Freemen whose ‘crames’ 
might stand opposite their own doors. 1884 Harrison Onve 
Tounes Colledge ii. 4x The ‘Old Kirk’ is barnacled round 
with ‘krames", ‘ 
+2. Apack or bundle of goods carried about for 
sale; a pedlar’s stock of wares. Obs. . : 

3560 Aberdeen Reg. V. 24 (Jam.) To help him to an 
craym, that he may trawell to win his lifing in the cuntray. 

x Sxene De Verb, Sign, sve Pede pulverosus, Anc 

der, is called an marchand, or creamer, quha IS anc 
pack or creame vpon his back. «1706 Alare of Collington* 
in J. Watson Collect, Se, Poems (1706) I.:40 Ofc have I 
turst your hether crame, ‘ ' 

3. Comb.,.as crame-folk; crame-ware [Ger. 
-ramwaare), goods sold in a crame. 

xgox J. Brann Descr. Zetland 13x (Jam.) Set up booths 
or shops, where they sell .. sev sorts of creme-ware, as 
Jinen, muslin, etc. . 

+Crame, sb.2 north. dial. Obs. [ef. Du. kram 
cramp, cramp-iron, neck] ; 

x6xq-5 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 165 Pd. for iron crames for 
the Church coffins, ‘ : 

+ Crame,2. zorth. dial. Obs. (cf. Du. and dial. 
Ger. évammen to fasten with cramps, f. Du, Aran 
cramp, hook, fastening.) ‘vans. To fasten or mend 
with cramps or hold-fasts. : 

1614 Vesixy Bhs. (Surtees) 165 P4 for craminge our church 
leades with iron, viijd. 1667 /did, 223 For,crameing the 
shovell, 2d. : ; 

Cramer (kréi‘moz). Sc. ? Obs. Also cremar(e, 
creamer, crammer,craimer, kramer, [In 15th c. 
Se, a. MLG. dvémer, Rewer, krimer, or MDu. 
(Flem.) dvanier, kraemer, in LG, krémer, kramer, 
mod.Du, &ramer, petty trader, retailer, pedlar, 
hawker, prop. keeper of a Crame; = OHG. 
chramari, krémart, MUG. krdémere, krémer, 
kramer, kremer, mod.G. kramer (kramer): like 
the root-word, introduced by German trade into 
other langs.: Icel. kvamari, Sw. drdmare, Da.. 
hviimmer, Pol. kramarz, ete.) ter 

One who sells goods at a stall or booth; also a’ 
pedlar or hawker. 4 Ae ; : 

xggz in La. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1, 284 Graytht boycht be 
the King fra a cremar at‘ the Kirk dure. xgo4 Jd/d. in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 120 To ane cremare, for-anc 
Psalter... 1813-98 Diurn. Occurrents (1833) 300 James 
Dalzell Merchand, and Alexander Fousie cramer, 1641 Sir 
T. Roe in Hazl. Mise, (Mabh.) IV, 458 ‘The pedling French 
trade must be met with, by diligent search, at the landing 
of these creamers, a 65x Cacperwoon Hist. Kirk (3842) 1, 

Diverse books set forth by Jesuits. .inbrought in this 
countric by Poles, crammers, and others. 1928, J. Srortis- 
woone Joruts of Process, Perquisites. from the kramers.in 
the outer hall, x79x Statist. Acc. 11. 508 (Forfars.) Gam) 
2 creamers, persons who go through the parish..and buy, 
butter, hens, eggs, ctc., mostly for the Dundee market. 
*Crameric (acid) : see Knamento.‘ aoe 

Cramery. Sc. ?0ds. Also-cremary. [cf. 
MLG. krémerie, crdmerie, G. kriimeret, kramerei,; 
Dua. nese 5 (Kilian kraemerije-Cmerx.’) the trade 
or merchandise of a Crauen.] ‘Merchandise,such’ 
goods as are usually sold by a pedlar’ (Jam.)." - 

2g.. Aberdeen Reg. (Jam:), Smalleremary. 1538 Stewart 
Cron, Scot, UXT, 237 Of siluer werk, and goldin cremary, OF 
silk and sabill, and of tapestrie, 2535 Lynprsay Satyre 4cor 
Gif with my merchandise [Bannatyie ALS, cramery] 3¢ list 
to mell Heir I haue Folie-Hattis to sell. ~:~ ” 

Cram-full: (kremfw'l), ¢. «[f. Crast dv, or a." 
+ Forn.] As full as cramming’ will effect ; very. 
full, over-full. ae MRSS ta ope? 

3837 W.-E. Forstir Diary in T. W. Reid Ze7e (2888)-1.- 
iti, 92 Cram full, and very interesting meeting... 1882-Daily’ 


’ Tel, 4 May, Fabrics, cramful of patents, - 1887 Spectator 


x Oct. 1307 The ceremonial of the Jéws is cram-full of 


‘ similar superstitions, - a OP eee, 


CRAMMABLE, 


Grammable (kremib'l), 2. colog. [f.. Cras 
v, + -ABLE.] Capable of being ‘ crammed’ (see 
Cran v. 6b). : : 
x87 J. M. Witson in Zss, on Lib. Education 270 Geology 
and Chemistry are frightfully ctammable. 189 Sat, Rev. 28 
Mar. 376/2 Your undergraduate scents a crammable subject 
like a bloodhound. % : 

Crammasy, -assy: see CRAMOISY. . 

, Gvammed (kraemd), gf/. a. [f. Cran 2]. 

1. Stuffed full beyond the natural capacity; spec. 
fattened for the table. 

. 1587 Gascoicne FZowers Wks. 73 The crammed fowle 
comes quickly to his death, z6s0 Butwer Anthropomet. 
xxii, 24x fat’ as cram’d Capons. x75 Jem, Capt. 
P. Drake I. xvi. 161 A Couple of crammed Fowls, with 
Oyster Sauce. 1808 J. Bartow Colemd, vn. 595 Nocramm’d 
cartouch their belted back attires, _ 

- 2. collog. Of a lesson; etc.: ‘Got up’ hastily for 
the occasion., Of a student: Prepared for an ex- 
amination by ‘ cramming’. 

1837 Beaconsrietp Cory, w. Sister 21 Nov. L— made a 
crammed speech like a schoolboy. 1890 Daily News 14 
Aug. 4/8 The crammer has given his pupils ‘tips’ out of 
Goethe [etc.] which the crammed reproduce more or less 
inaccurately and unintelligently. . 

Hence Cra‘mmedness, state of being crammed. 

1802 W: Taytor in Robberds Afem. 1. 410 There is not 
that crammedness of population. R 

Crammee (kremz’). sonce-wd. ([f. Cram v. 
6+-EB.} One who is ‘ crammed’ (for an examina- 
tion, etc.) ; the pupil of a ‘crammer’, 

1883 Sat, Rev, 22 Dec. 791 An ingenious crammee—if we 
may be allowed the convenient coinage—will, with equal 
facility, assimilate, reproduce, and forget. x1890 Scots Ob- 
server 25 Jan. 25/2 Young Brown (one of the crammees). 

+ Cra*mmel, Obs. [? connected with Crus, 
in ME. also cromme.J ? A small crumb, a grain. 
1340 Ayend. 253 Pe bysye ober pe malancolien..byeb ylich 
jan bet zekb pe crammeles ine pe russoles, 

‘ Crammel: see CRAMBLE. 

‘ Grammer (kremoz). [f. Cram v.+-2n1,] 
.L. One who crams or fattens poultry, etc. b. An 
apparatus used in Seige poultry. 

ig Soap rd & Bennet Health's Isprovent, (2746) 11 
The best fattening of ali Fowl,-is, First, to feed them wil 
yood. Meat. .Secondly, Fo give it them not continually, as 

mmers do. 1887 N. . Weekly Witness Apr. 13 The 
Sussex cramming machine..At the end of the crammer. .is 
a funnel-shaped opening, : 
-2. collog. One who ‘crams’ pupils for an examina- 
tion, etc.; more rarely, 4 student who ‘crams’ 
a subject. (Cf. Crast z. 6.) 

28:3 Mar. Enczwort Patron. I. til, 4g Put him into 
the hands of a clever grinder or crammer, and they would 
soon cram the necessary portion of Latin and Greek into 
him. 1888 F, Harrison in or 4 Cent, Nov. 645 There- 
upon grew up another class of specialists—the Crammers. 

eir business is, not to teach, nor-to test teaching; but 
to enable students.to pass the tests. ' 

3. slang: A lie. (Cf. Cram w. 5, sb, 3.) 

1862 Sava Seven Sons I. xi. 287 Every other word he 
says is acrammer. 1890 Botorewoop Robbery under Aris 
195 That's why she made me tell all those crammers. 

Crammer, var, Cramer, St, pedlar, etc. 

Crammesy : see CRAMOISY. 

amming (kremig), v/. sb. [f Craw v. + 
-Ina 1] The action of the verb Crant. A 

1. Stuffing over-full, over-feeding, etc. 

” 2598 FLorio, i tenant apampring, a cramming, or 
feeding fat. 166 Sunrt. & Marxu, Country Farme 338 
The best food .. for the cramming of all sorts of poultrie. 
1726 Leon: Aierti's Archit. I. 44b, The -filling up or 
cramming of the middle of the Wall. 1768-74 Tucker L?, 
Nat, (1852) Il. 6x8 People by frequent cramming stretch 
their stomach beyond its natural tone. 2 

2. collog. The imparting or acquiring of the 
knowledge of a subject hastily and for an occasion. 

x82x_Sourney Lett, (1856) III. 247 It will be better not 
for him to stand out for College next year, because it will 
require cramming. 1860 Sat, Rev. IX. pet Without a 
sort of preliminary cramming, no one could have depicted 
the peculiarities of an‘attorney’s office. 1866 Cartyte Juang. 
Address 192 There is also'a process called cramming, in 
some Univarsities—that is, getting up such points of things 
as the examirier is likely to put questions about. 

“attrib, 2830 Soutuey Lett. (856) IV: 178 A paralytic 
stroke (probably caused bythe cramming system). 1886 W. 
Granam Soc. Problem 165 There are more large schools 
and cramming institutions. aide ii 

Cra‘mming, ppl. a. [f-as prec. +.-1NG 2.] That 
crams. . pa nas { 

186 Emerson Zug. Traits, Univ. Wks, (Bohn) II.93 A 
‘cramming tutor. re a 

Crammist, ‘once-wd.. [see -18T,]° One who 
‘crams’ a subject for examination. o 

1862’ Ltt. Cherehinan VIII. 107/2" Any thorough student 
--[contrasted with] the slovenly crammist. * 
- Crammle :- see CRaMBLE. 5 <, 
“4 osie: see CRAMOISY, -- . "  - 

, Crammy (kra;mi), 2. norce-wd. _[f Cxan v, 
Oorsh. ¥-¥: cf. stieffy.| Characterized by cramming 
or crowding; affording insufficient BE 


. 3873 Mrs, Warrney Other Girls x. (1876) 160 Past all the 
little crammy courts and places, out into the big avenues, 


o*Cramocke, Obs. Corription of Casmroor, - 
crooked stick. ° ' ee. : 


"xsy Mérr.Mag:, Madan vi, Full hard it is a Cramocke 
strayght to make. Hi Zaccae Geet 
Vor, IT. 
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Cramoisy, cramesy (kre'moiz1, -é2i), 2 and 
5b. arch, (in earlier use chiefly Sc.) Forms: 5 cre- 
mesye, -ysy, cramysse, 5-6 crammnas(s)y, 6 
oram(m)esy, -osie, -osye, 7 crambassie, cram- 
oisy, (arch. 8 cramasie, 9 -asye, -oisy, -ie, -ay). 
[a. early It. cremest and OF. erameisz, later cra- 
moist=Sp, carmest, Pg. carmezin; the original 
type is seen in It. chermest, chermizt, a. Arab. 
(sje girmazt of or belonging to the j05 girmiz, 
Keres or ALKERMES, the Scarlet Grain insect : 
see CRIMSON. Since the 16th c. there has been a 
tendency to assimilate the spelling to modern 
French cvantois?, which has been facilitated by 
the fact that the word is itself obsolete and the 
tradition of its English spelling and pronunciation 
broken.] 


A. adj, Crimson. 

1480 Wardr. Acc, Edw, LV (1830) 153 Crymysy velvet. 
1498 Haliburton’s Ledger in PR), ok Wid. Dges 2445 
3 ells cramysse satyr. _ axsss Lynpesay Trag. Pro 
21 In Rayment reid .. Off vellot and of Saityng Cram- 
mosie. ¢ 1600 Christening Chas. J in Nichols Progr. Q. 
Eliz. U1. 527 Two chairs of cramoisy velvet. r612 Juv, 
Furniture in A. MeKay Hist. Kilmarnock 308 Stampit 
crambassie vorsct courteinis. 1843 LYLE Past §& Pr. 
(1858) x05 A blustering fi - in. .cramoisy velvet, or other 
uncertain texture. 185g Mins, Gasket North § S. iii, He 
gathered for her some velvety cramoisy roses. 

B. sb. Crimson cloth; =Crrson sé. 2, 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cix, Als like 3e bene, as day is to 
the nyght; Or sek-cloth is vnto fyne cremesye. 1488 Jnv. 
Seweds in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 11. 392 A belt of cram- 
massy hernessit with gold. 1535 Stewart Cvox, Scot. III. 
282 Couerit weill crammasy rycht fyne. 1724 RAMSAY 
Tea-t. Misc, (1733) I. 89 Sac put on your pearlins, Marion, 
And kyrtle of the cramasie. 1813 Hoaa Qucex's Wake 22 
I thought to see my daughter ride, In golden gear an 
cramasye. r8az Joanna Baituie Metr. Leg., La. Bole xii, 
With a vest of cramoisie meet. 

Cramoysen, -in, obs. ff. Camison. 

Cramp (kremp), sd.1 Forms: 4-7 crampe, 
(4-5 crompe, craumpe, § cramppe, croampe), 
5—oramp. [ME. cra(ze)wepe, a. OF. crampe (13th c. 
in Littré), a. OLG. *hramige: cf. MLG. and MDu. 
krampe, LG. krampe, Du. kramp £., beside OS. 
cramp, OHG. chrampf, G. Bane m., according 
to Kluge, a subst. use of cramp, OHG. chrampf adj. 
compressed, bent in: see note at end of this article.] 

An involuntary, violent and painful contraction of 
the muscles, usually the result of a slight strain, 
a sudden chill, etc. 

Usually spoken of as cvamzp, formerly and still collog. 
the cramp; a@ cramp is a particular case or form of the 
seizure. e word is also used of affections accompanied 
by feelings akin to those of cramp, and assumed to be in 
part due to it, as cramp of the chest (= ANGINA PEC- 
ToRIs), cramp of the heart, stomach, etc., and it is 
applied to paralytic affections caused by over-exertion of 
particular muscles of the hand, as com:fositor’s, musician's, 
scrivencr’s, shoemaker’s, writer's cramp. 

2374 CHaucer Tvoylus 11, 1022 Wel he felte a-boute his 
herte crepe. . The crampe [v.7, craumpe] of deth. 1377 Lance. 
P. Pi, B. xut. 335, I cacche be crompe, pe cardiacle some 

2, 6 Lanfranes Cirurg. 99 pe crampe is a syknes 
.-in pe which syknes cordis & senewis weren drawen to her 
bigynnynge. 57d. 105 Pre maner of crampis: be toon is 
clepid amprostonos, be toper empistenos, be iij. tetanus. 1563 
T. Gate Axntidot. at Wyth vnguent annoynt the 
member which hath thecrampe. 1600 Snaks. 4. Y. L. 1. 
i, ros Leander .. he went but forth to wash him in the 
Hellespont, and being taken with the crampe, was droun’d. 
1610 — Temp. 1. ii, 369 Tle racke thee with old Crampes. 1700 
in Maidment Sc. 2ils (1868) y, Who to your bed will 
cramps and stitches bring. 3788 Map. D'’Arsiay Diary 
Feb., He recounted to me the particulars of his sudden 
seizure..from the cramp in his stomach, 2866 A. Frint 
Princ. Med. (x880) 814 Painful contraction of muscles. .not 
produced by any obvious cause, is known as cramp. 1887 
Times 27 Aug. 11/6 The deceased, while bathing with his 
father, was seized with cramp. ° . . 

pb. Applied to diseases of animals, esf. a disease 
of the wings to which hawks are liable. 
' ox430 Bh. Hawhkyng in Red, Ant. I, 298 If he take colde 
ore he be full sommyd, for soth he schall gendre the crampe. 
Ibid. 302" For the cramp in hawkes wyng. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans B viija, The Croampe commyth to an hawke-with 
takyng of coolde in hir_ yowthe. 1618 LaTHam and, Bf, 
Falconry (1633) 122 The Crocke & the Crampe are two very 
dangerous euils, 2736 Battey Hous. Dict, 218 Cramp'a 
distemper in sheep. 1774 GornsM. Nat, Hist, (2776) V. 337 
They should be kept very clean, as indeed should ali sing- 
ing birds. otherwise they will have the cramp, and perhaps 
the claw will‘drop off. : : : i : 

1646 J. Hart Poems 64 Nor anger pull With cramps the 
Soule. 1643 Jennyn Blind Guide i. 9 There is scarce a 
word..in the writing whereof his fingers were not wofully 
troubled with the Cretian cramp [7,e. ving 

d, Comb. eramp-bark.(U7.S.), the bark of the 
‘American Cranberry Tree, having anti-spasmodic 
properties; also-the plant itself; cramp-bone, 
the knee-cap or patella of a sheep, believed to be 
a’charm against cramp; cramp-ray = CRAMeE- 
FISH} Leramip-spidér, the Whirligig, a water- 
beetle}.cramp-stone, a stone - as a charm 
against cramp; .cramp-word ‘(see CRAMP:@, 1). 
‘Also CRAMP-FISH, -RING. | ~ oe 


CRAMP. 


3844 Dickens Aart. Chuz. xlvi, Carried in hev pocket... 
along with two*cramp-bones. 1849—~ David Copp, xvii, He 
could turn cramp-bones into chessmen. 1769 Pannanr 
Zoot. IIL. 67 *Cramp-ray. 1772-84 Cook Vay, (1790) 1. 323 
The torpedo, or cramp-ray, is a very curious fish, ryzx R. 
Brapcey Wks. Nat. 147 Water Beetles of several kinds, 
Boat-Flies, a Monoculus, and *Cramp Spider. 1629 Mas- 
SINGER Picture v.i, Ricardo. Ihave the cramp all over me. 
Hilario... *cramp-stone, as 1 take it, Were very useful. 
3877 Holderness Gloss., Cramp-steean, a certain kind of 
pebble carried in the pocket as a preservative against cramp. 

(Note. The family of words etymologically related to 
cramp is very large. The ablaut series Avimng-, hrauip, 
krump-is a secondary (intensive) form of krintd., kramé, 
krumb- (varying phonetically as &rimm-, kramm, krumm-) 
with the root-meaning ‘to press in, compress forcibly’, as 
mentioned under Cram v, There may have even been a 
simpler series Avim-, hram, &rum, represented by ON. 
krvenja ‘to pinch, squeeze’. Cf, the parallel relation of 
Cram, Cramp, and of the stems cving-, crink-, mentioned 
under Crank sé,t 

The English members of the group are, I. from stem 
krimb-, krimm-: 1. OE. str. verb cvimman, cranun, crum- 
iter to press in. 2. CRAM v., sb.; Cron, CROME, $b., 2% 3. 
Crum, Crums a, 7.3; Crumsur. II. from stem &riwp-: 1 
Crmpv., a., sb., and their derivatives. 2 Cramp a., sb.', sh?, 
z., and derivatives. 3 Crunr a., sb, v.; Crumey, etc, ITT. 
from dimin. stem Avinzdil-: Crinpcew., Cramare %,s6. TV, 
from dimin, stem Arfmpil-: CrimpLe v, 50.3 CRAMPLE 7 5 
Crumpie sd, a, v., and their derivatives. 

There is a strong analogy both of form and sense between 
this group and the parallel series of cring, crink, crank, 
cringle, crangle, crinkle, crankle, crunkle.) 

Cramp (kremp), sé.2 [Found since 16th cen- 
tury: apparently from Du. or LG. Cf. MDu. 
krampe (Kilian, in mod.Du. replaced by &rat), 
OHG. chramph ‘hook, aduncus’ and chrampho, 
MUG. dramphe, mod.G. dial. krampf m.; also 
mod.G, Arampe, properly of LG. origin: orig. the 
same word as Cramp sé.}, but now differentiated in 
the various langs. (mod.G. kramff spasm, 4rampe 
the instrument, Du. ramp and rant); the im- 
mediate derivation of the two words in Eng. is 
distinct.] 

+L. An iron bar with the end bent to a hook; 
2 grappling-iron; = Cramp-rron 1. Obs. exc. 
dial. 


1503 Kal, Sheph. (1506) F iv, Wheles. .lyke mylles‘enermore 
tournynge..& the wheles were full of hokes and crampes of 
yron. x8 J. Bern Haddon’s Answ. Osor, 434 For the 
undoyng of which [knottes] shall neede no great yron crampe, 
but 2 seely simple wyer onely shall suffice. 1648 Witkins 
Math. Magick \. vii. 52 A sharp graple or cramp of iron, 
which may be apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 
1883 Hampshire Gloss., Cramp, a vent iron, or the like. 

2. A small bar of metal with the ends bent, used 
for holding together two pieces of masonry, timber, 
ete, a clamp; =CRAMP-IRON 2. 

594 Prat Fewell-ho. ur. 26 Peece the timber work in 
such sort, as that it may resemble an arch of stone, make 
the joints strong, and binde them fast with crampes or dogs 
of iron. 1628 Louth Churchw. Acc. IV. 34 (in Peacock N. 
W, Line. Gloss) A Drill for puttinge in y° cramps xij. 
27gt Laveive JV est:. Br, 20 Every Course cramped to- 
gether with Iron Cramps, let into the Stones. 1793 SMEa- 
ton Edystone L. § 41 Iron cramps were used to retain the 
stones of each course together. 180g SoutHry Afadoc in 
WW. xv, Now have they From the stone coffin wrench'd the 
iron cramps. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 1223 In modern buildings 
iron is chiefly used for the cramps.. The Romans wisely used 
cramps of bronze. 

&. A portable tool or press with a movable part 
which can be screwed up so as to hold things 
together ; ¢sf, one used by joiners and others for 
pressing together two pieces of wood, etc., which 


are being joined (see quots.). Cf. CLamp sé.1 2 

1669 Srurmy Mariner's Mag.u.i. 52 A se of Cramps 
made of Iron, with Screws to fasten the Scale of Equal 
Parts and the Scale to be made together, 1830 WEALE 
Diet. Terms, Cramp, a short bar of iron, with its ends 
bent so as to form three sides of a parallelogram: at one 
end a set-screw is inserted, so that two pieces of metal, 
being placed between, can be held firmly together by the 
screw. 1876 Gwint Archit. Gloss., Cram, an iron instru- 
ment about four feet long, having a screw at one end, and a 
moveable shoulder at the other, employed by carpenters and 
joiners for forcing mortise and tenon work together.. 1882 
Worcester Exhib. Catal. iii, 16 Joiner’s Screws, Cramps. 

4, In other technical uses. 

ta A contrivance for'stopping a windmill. Ods. rare. 

x621a.STURTEVANT Metallica (1854) 69 The Windmilnes in 
Moorfields..haue a deuise.called the Crampe, which will 
sodenly (in the face of the storm) [check].the. .circumgyra- 
tion of the whecles.  - . : . 

‘b.= Cramer 3, CRAMPON 3. . 

1890 J. Kerr Bis . Curling 1. i, s9 Riddell sprung upon 
the cramps. J0id, 11. i. 206 A pair of cramps, cost 2s, 8d. 
3892 Cornk. Mag, June 6x4 He. .puts on his’ heavy shoes 
with iron cramps in the soles, Dexa aten 
* +@. An iron fastened on the feet for gliding on the ice; 
?a skate, Od, . cs : 

1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 191 The. youth on cramps. of 
polished steel, Like lightning o’er the lake they glide. 

dad Shoemaker » 'A piece Of.wood having a curve corre- 
sponding to that of the upper part of the instep, on which 


the upper leather of a boot is stretched to give it the re- 


quisite shape’ (Webster). Also called cr77if. « 
_5. The cluster of calyces or husks of a bunch of 
nats. 2. 1. SY aig abe . 


ae OF ae - 0 SOP. ne Poa § 
1866 Nature §- Art x Dec. 216 A basket or bag. of nuts 
in their husks,or cramps being produced. id. For so 
many.lovers. had Sue of the Vale, That no cramp.of -nuts 
could give half of the tale. _ : : ci tap 
A 


CRAMP. 


6. ‘A pillar of rock or mineral left for support’ 
(Raymond, Mining Gloss. 1881)..~ 2 : 

7. A cramped or stiffly wrinkled’ part in paper, 
ete. 3a fold, crease, ruck.  .- ; 

31828 Hurron Course Math. 11. 55 And when the paper is 
become dry, it will, by contracting again, stretch itself 
smooth and flat from any cramps and unevenness. . 

8. fg. A constraining and narrowly confining 
force or power ; a cramping restraint. 

+1919 W. Woop Surv. Trade 255 They are too wise to have 
any such Cramps upon Trade. x78 Cowper Truth 466 
Crippling his pleasures with the cramp of fear! 1820 H. 
Mattuews Diary of Invalid 454 His genius was embar- 
rassed by the cramp and confinement of the French literary 
laws. 1838-9 Hattam Hist. Lit. IV. iit. iv. § 104. 124 At- 
tempts to fasten down the progressive powers of the human 
mind by the cramps of association. 

9. A cramped or constrained condition or state. 

1864 LoweLt Fireside Trav. 143 The compressed nature 
struggles through at every crevice, but can never get the 
cramp and stunt out of it. a, 

10. Comb. as cramp-frame, -hole, -joint, etc.; 
cramp-drill, a portable drill consisting of a frame 
similar to the joiner’s cramp, with a drill-spindle, 
feed-screw, and support for the article to be 
drilled. 

1996 Pecce Asonynt. (1809) 346 The cramp-holes. .do not 
perfectly correspond to the fetters. 

Cramp (kremp), 2. [Not known before r7thc., 
and perh. formed from Cramp sd, or v. But an adj. 
crampe cramped, seized or affected with cramp, 
occurs in OF, (cf. goztte-crampe in Littré), and the 
word is old in Teutonic: Icel. ragf-r, for earlier 
Norse *£ranzp-r contracted, strait, narrow, OHG. 
chranph, cramf, forcibly squeezed together, 
crooked, f. Teut. vb. stem &rimpan, kramp, 
Arumpen, to press together with force, compress, 
for which see note to Cramp, sd1, In OE, the 
only trace of the word is in the adj. cronepeht as 
a gloss of folialis; cf. ‘foliatum curbntum’ in 
Corpus Glossary (Hessels) 67.] 

1. Difficult to make out, understand, or decipher ; 
crabbed. 

Aaieg sverd: a word difficult to pronounce or under- 
stand. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv, Contents, Doctor More’s 
cramp argument brought off. 1683 A. Snare Anat, Horse 
Iv, i. (1686) 151 The Cramp-names (as we call them) of the 
Muscles are no such hindrance to me as. .to most others. 
1607 Potter Antig, Greece . xx. (1715) 362 Proposing 
Riddles and cramp Questions. 1708 Brit. Apollo No, 29. 
2/1 Your Lawyer’s..Cramp Law Terms. 173: Wodrow 
Corr, (1843) HI. 48: It’s pity a gentleman should write in 
so cramp a style, as to need a Dictionary at the margin and 
the foot of the page. . 1858 Lit, Churchman lV. 407/1 The 
cramp Latinity of Tertullian. 2887 Parisn & Suaw Aentish 
Gloss., Cramp-word,a word difficult to be understood. ‘Our 
new parson. .uses so many of these cramp-words.’ ; 

b. In cramp handwriting now associated with 
CRAMPED, constrained, not written freely and dis- 
tinctly. 
, 1933 Fretpinc Don Quix. in Zug. Introd,, Theyare written 
in such damned cramp hands, you will never be able to 
read them. 1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. VIL. xvut. ii. 108 
Handwriting, not too cramp for him. 

2. Contracted, strait, narrow ; cramping. 

1785 Mrs. Bennerr Yuv. Indiscretions (1786) I. 30 
The old gentleman made a cramp sort of a will. 1806-7 

. Beresrorp Miseries Hum, Life (1826) xvit. xii. 135 

mn your way to your seat in a cramp corner. 1856 Ester- 
son Eng. Traits, Result Wks, (Bohn) I. 135 There is a 
_ cramp limitation in their habit of thought... a tortoise’s 

instinct to hold hard to the ground. 1863 Hoyle’s Games 
Mod: 357 ‘sx. Billiards, Cramp-Games, those in which 


one player gives to another some apparently great advan- . 


tages. . 

ramp (kremp), v. [Strictly two words from 
Cramp sé.) and Craur sb.2 ay gain 3 but these 
have run together in use, and have given rise to 
senses which partake of both notions. : 

I. Connected with Cramr 5.1. 

41. ¢vans. To give the cramp to (a person) ; to 
cause to be seized with cramp. Ods. 

rg72 R. H. tr. Lanaterus’ Ghestes (2596) 185 When thou 
wilt crampe some.,man by the toes in night time, 158 
Fremne Conty, Holinshed 11, 1972/2 William Forbic. .fell 
asleep and could not be wakened with pricking, cramping, 
or otherwise burning whatsoever, 1589 Pappe w, Hatchet 
B, What fasta sleepe? Nay faith, Ile cramp thee till I 
wake thee. azjoo B. BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cramped, a 
weight with a string tied to one’s Toe, when a Sleep, mach 
used by School-boies, one to another, : ; 

+b. To affect (a part of the body) with cramp. 

1602 Marston Azt, & Jfel. u, Wks. 1856 I, 26 O how im- 
patience,cramps my cracked veins. ¢x610 MipprEron, etc. 
Widow 1. li, And take you railing at my patron, sir, I'll 
cramp your joints! 1634 orp P, Warbeck 1, ii, I can laugh 
--When the gout cramps my joints. 

2. To affect with the painful stiffness, numbness, 
or contraction of the muscles which characterizes 
cramp; the result of a constrained position, para- 
lysis, exposure to cold, ete: - Usually in gassive. ~ 

1639 [see Cramp-% 3] x697 Drvven 'Virg. ‘Georg. 
mn, 79 When the contracted Limbs were cramp’d. 
173: Meptey Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 1. 206 -Who- 
ever--touches this fish..his limbs will immediately. bé 
‘cramp’d and benumb'd. 1778 Map. D'Arniay arly Diary 
5s] uly, We stood till we were cramp'd to death, not daring 


is impossib 


1184 


tomove, 1863 Gro. Exrior Romola 1. v, A man with a 
deep-veined hand cramped by much copying of manuscripts. 
1869 GouLsurn Purs. Holiuess iii. 23 A hand which was 
probably cramped together, and curved by the complaint, 

IT. Connected mainly with Craur sd.2, but often 
affected by Crap sd.1 : 

+3. To compress or squeeze (the body and limbs) 
with irons in punishment or torture. Contrasted 
with 20 vack, Obs. 

azsss Latimer Sevm. § Rem. (1845) 258 Racking, and 
cramer injuring and wronging the same. x605 B. Jon- 
son Volpone v. viii, Thou art to lie in prison, cramp'd with 
irons, Till thou be’st sickand lame indeed. 1639 MassincER 
Unnat. Combats 1. i, Now, cramped with iron, Hunger, 
and cold, they hardly do support me. 

b. fig. and transf. To compress forcibly. 

1673 A. Watker Lees Lachrymans 12 rgoweri Prin- 
ciples which.. would wrack and cramp all conditions of 
Men into one size and Stature. 170g Appison Jialy (J.), 
The antiquarians are for cramping their subjects into as 
narrow a space as theycan. 1911 —Sfect. No. 58 ?10 The 
Verses were to be cramped or extended to the Dimensions 
of the Frame that was prepared for them. 

4, To confine narrowly, fetter or shut in (in 
space), so as to restrict the physical freedom of. 

ften with 2. 

1683 Afol. Prot. France iv. 35 They intended to seize 
upon him and the Admiral, to cramp the one in Prison, and 
cut off the others head. 1705 W. Bosman Coast of Guinea 
43 To banish, or at least cramp Akim so that he should not 
be able to go far inland. 1726 Leon: Alberti's Archit. I. 
89 a, The 1p ought not.. to be so crampt up and con- 
fined, as not to afford sufficient room. 1796 C. Marsuai 
Garden, xvii. (1813) 278 Bad planting by cramping the root, 
etc., will often induce sickliness, 183: Darwin in Life 
Lett, (x887) I. 212 My objection to the vessel is it's small- 
ness, which cramps one so for room, 1842 D'Israeur Amer, 
Lit. 699 A company of puppy-dogs cramped up in a bag. 

+b. Zo cramp in: to crash into a space where 
there is not sufficient room. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxi. § 8 Those which crampe 
in [into a writing) matters impertinent, 

5. fig. To restrict or confine within injuriously 
narrow limits (any action or operations). 

1625 Bacon Zss, Usury (Arb.) 544 It is impossible to con- 
ceiue the Number of Inconueniences that will ensue, if 
Borrowing be Cramped. c 1645 [see oH. 1665 GLanvitt 
pal pe Scz. 3 The _sloath and laziness which. hath crampt 
endeavour. 1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. Wks, 1755 V. 1. 74 
Those who have used power to cramp as 2749 BERKE- 
Lev Word to Wise Wks. 1871 II. 443 The hardness of 
the landlord cramps the industry of the tenant. 1780 T. 
Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 1.242 The want of money 
cramps every effort. 2873 Dixon Queens I, 11. vii. 109 
Trade was cramped by faws and customs. 

b. To compress or narrow (the mind, faculties, 
etc.) by A aide their free growth. 

¢ 1645 Howett Left, (1650) UH. 33 ‘The last week you sent 
me word that you wer,,crampd with Busines. .if you write 
not this week. .I shall think youare crampd in your affection 
rather than your fingers. «x04 T. i 
Wealth Wks. 17301. 85 Poverty cramps the mind. 1911 
Appison Spect. No. 160 Pg They cramp their own Abilities 
too much by Imitation, 18x8 Mrs. Snettey Frankenst. 
iv, A selfish pursuit had cramped and narrowed me. 18977 
H. A. Pace De Quincey I. xiii. 273. [It] chilled his energies, 
and cramped his powers of production. . : 

TIT. Connected with Cram 5.2 alone. 

6. To fasten or secure with a cramp or cramps} 
esp. in Building, to join stones (¢ogether) with 
cramp-irons. ‘| Z7¢ cramp up: to do up or repair 
by this means, Ods. 

1654 Trarp Comn:. Ezra x. iii, Tottering houses must be 
crampt with iron barres, or they will soon down, 2675 
Evetyn Afem. (1867) I], x02 This vessel was flat-bottomed 
.-It consisted of two distinct keels cramped together with 
hugetimbers. 1744 Kicut in Phil. Trans, XLIIL 162 A 
Steel Bar. .capped or armed with Iron at each End, cramped 
with Silver. 7793 Smeaton Ldystone I. § 93 The stones... 
were all cramped with iron, each to its neighbour. 1800 
Wextteton in Gurw. Des, I. 1x3 The xst regiment will 
have their gallopers, «which I have.cramped up for them; it 

le to do anything ‘to those belonging to the 4th 
regiment, 2885 A/anch, Exam, 21 July 6/5 Supported by 
iron braces, which were cramped on to the central core. 
Jig. 2780 Burke Sp. at Bristol Wks. 111. 419 The diversi- 
fied but connected fabrick of universal justice, is well 
cramped and bolted together in all its an 


7, Shoe-making. ‘To form (the instep of.a boot, 


etc.) on a boot-cramp. 
1864 in Wesster; and later Dicts. © . i 
+Crasmpand, Adi. a. Se. Obs. [Implies an intr. 
cramp to curl, not otherwise known, + Se. -and 
=-InG2,] Curling, cig : ; 
2ax500 P, Jounston Thre deid Powis Bannatyne Poenis 
(Hunterian Club) 1.157 Thy crampand hair, ‘and eik thy 


-cristall ene, [Misprinted in earlier edd. cranipland,] « 


Cramped (krempt, -éd), df/. a. [f. Cramp v.] 


1. Seized with cramp; suffering from the painful - 


contraction of muscles which characterizes cramp.. 
rjzoz Lng. Theophrast, 15 The Limbs of some Indian Peni- 
tents, become nltogeties crampt and motionless for want of 
use, 1858 Morris Def. Guenewere 210 And when she slipp’d 
from off the bed, Her cramp’d feet would not hold her. 1863 
Mrs, Outrtant Salen Ch. xx: 347 It was morning when 
they got out cramped and frozen. :-x884-7iines 30 Jan. 9/5 
His cramped fingers could scarcely hold the pencil. be 
2. Forcibly or'unnaturally compressed’ and con- 
fined; constrained! ~~ ; ee 
1.1678 Orway Friendship in F.29 Ye make a worse noise 
thencrampt Hedg-hogs, 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Bhs. 


RowN Praise of 


CRAMPING, 


Wks, (Bohn) III.:87 The creative power lying coiled and 
cramped here, 1876 F. E. TRottore Charming Fellow Ul. 
xiii. 155 The direction was written in’.”.crooked, cramped 
little characters, aan ces act 

3. Confined, restricted in space, extent, action, etc. 

1796 Map. D'Arstay Leif. 25 Nov., She would go to Ire- 
land..to see you, were her fortune less miserably cramped. 
1853 Marspen Larly Purit, 221 The cramped and narrow 
mould of a human system. 1884 Law Zimes’ Rep. LI. 
306/2 The space occupied by the schools was cramped and 
incapable of adequate expansion. 3 

b. fig. Confined or restricted in character; nar-- 

Tow. : 

1741-2 Ricuarpson Pamela Introd. (ed. 2) 38 And squeeze 
cramp’d pity from the miser’s heart? 1808 Afed. Frail, XIX. 
465 Lhe effects ofacramped medical education. : 1856 Emer- 


-son Eng. Tratts, Ability Ws. (Bohn) IT. 37 In high depart- 


ments they are cramped and sterile. 1885 Duncktey in 
Manch. Weekly Tintes 21 Feb. 57/5 The Archbishop's prayer 
. .is cramped and stiff in style. 

4. Fastened or secured with a Craate (s0.?). 

1764 Watson in Phil. Trans. LIV, 215 From the bottom 
of the spindle to the first cramped joints. 

Crarmpedness. [f. prec. +-nEss.] Cramped 
quality ; narrowness resulting from restraint. 

x858 Sat. Rev, 21 Aug. 193/t The crudeness and cramped- 
ness of monkish annalists. 1889 Pall Mall G. 4 Nov. 2/1 
There is..an irritating. .ssameness of subject and cramped- 
ness of treatment in the pictures. 

Crampell: see GRAMPEL. ee 

Cramper (kre'mpa:). vare. [f. Cramp v. or sb. 
+-ER; in some cases perh. reduction of cramperi.] 

+a, =Cramp-rron; b. A kind of fish; c. A 
preventative of cramp: see quots. 

1598 Fiorio, “alcare, to arme with crampers. Wadcati, 
hooked, armed with crampers, as the Romans were woont 
to arme their carts, 1628 Louth Churchw, Acc. I1V.34 
(Peacock WV. 17. Line. Gloss.) For crampers for the steeple 
weigh 8! ijs viij4, 1686 Rav Wrlloughby’s Hist. Pisc. 
App. 1 Brama saxatilis seu Pagrus Indicus, caro inter 
dissecandum se contrahit, unde nonnullis Crampers i.e. 
Spasmodes dicitur. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supf., Cramper, 
in zoology ..a large and broad sea fish,-caught among 
the rocks on the shores of many parts of the East-Indies. 
1867 Suytu Satlor’s Word.bk., Cramper, a yarn or twine 
worn round the leg as a remedy against cramp. 

Crampern, sd., obs. variant of Cramp-moy. 


+Crampern, v. Obs. vare—1.  [f. prec. sb] 
To fasten with cramp-irons or cramps; ig. to 
cramp, confine. : 

1577 Stanynurst Descr, Jre?.in Holinshed Chron, V1. 3 
The ‘scope of the English pale is greatlic impaired, and is 
cramperned and coucht into an od corner of the countrie. 

Crampet (kroempét). Also 5-9 crampette, 
(8 cramp-bit, 9 crampit). [app. a deriv. .of 
Cramp 50.2] ae 

1, The chape of the scabbard of a sword; oc- 
casionally used in Heraldry as a charge. : 

3489 Wardr. Acc, in Fairholt (1885) I. 136, ij crampettes 
forthe king’s sword. rg15 IVil2 of R. Vest (Somerset Ho.), 
My best goblet with a cover with Crampettes uppon the 
knopp, 1688. R. Hotme Armoury m1. 301/2 A Crampette, 
or a little Crampe..some term ..a Crampnett, 2708 
J. Cuampertayne Sé. Gt. Brit, emt. X. (1 43) 429 (Scottish 
Regalia—the Sword of State) On the'scabbard are placed 
four round plates of silver over gilt, two of them near.to the 
crampet are enamelled with blue, 1868 Cussans “Yer. vii. 
103 The Crampette is an infrequent charge. : 

2. =CRAsP-IRON 2. (? error.) 

1766 Porny Bee Gloss. Crampette, a small piece of 
iron, commonly called cramp-iron bent at each end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 

8. Se, =Crampon 33 esd. one formerly used by 
curlers ;' hence, applied to an iron foot-board laid 
on the ice for the player to steady himself while 
delivering the stone. : ' ee 

1638 H. Apamson Afsses Threnodie (1774) 149 Jam.) We 
-.clam the Dragon hole, With crampets on our feet, and 
clubs in hand. 1789 D. Davison Thoughts on Seasons: 
160 Their crampets 0’ the trusty steel, Like bucklers broad 
did glance. 1890 J. Kerr Hist. Curling u.i. 177 The use 
of crampits attached to the feet was forbidden, as they in- 
jured the ice.  /did. mm. iii, 408 After he has taken his place 
on the crampit every curler should give the soles of his 
stones a rub, ‘ . ee 

Cra‘mp-fish. - [f. Craup sb.1+Fisn: ef. Du. 
hram-visch torpedo (Kilian).] The electric my or 
torpedo, also called cramp-ray and nimbeyish, . * 

x5 Percivat. Sf. Dict., Torpieo, a crampfish, Tor- - 
pedo. xg98 Ie..Gizpin Shiai. (1878)40 And like the Cramp- 
fish darts.. His slie insinuating poyscneds ae 1655 
Curreprer Riverius 1. v.19 That Palsey which is caught 
by ‘touching of the Torpedo or Cramp-fish. 266g Sin T. 

ERDERT 7¥av. (1677) 384 The Torpedo or Cramp-fish..by 
his frigidity he benums such fish as swim over or lodge near 
him, and so preys upon them.: 2773 Grantin Phil, Trans, 
LXIV; 468 ‘The general name by which they are known 
here, is the Numb or Cramp-fish. ---- ts 

Jig. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I, 304 
He cannot even tell what it is—this Cramp-fish ofa Socrates 
has so bewitched him. — hae é 

Cramping (krempin), vi/, sb. [-1w¢ 1] The 
action of the-verb’ Cramp, esp. a fasteiing . to- 
gether with cramps or cramp-irons. - 

2688 R, Hotme Avmoury m. 301/2 To hold Timber worl 
together in olddecayed Houses. -is termed cramping, 2939 
Lasetye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 32-The Masons 

roceeded in setting and cramping the third Course of 

tones. Jéid, 4x The same Cementing and Crampings, as 
if built upon dry Ground. tpt tees 


‘CRAMPING, 


b. attrib. + Cramping-iron, an iron for cramp- 
ing or compressing. : ae 

x64 Minton Anmimady. v, When you have .us’d all your 
cramping: irons to the Text, and done your utmost to 
cramme a Presbyterie into the skin of one person, 

Cramping, ff4. a. [-ine2.].., 

1. That cramps or benumbs. i 

1718 J. Cuampertarne Relig. Philos. 1. iti, § xt The 
Annular Fibres aré contracted more natrowly, and after a 
cramping Manner, 186: Swinnoe WV. China Camp. 369 
Bearing well the violent heat of the Pekin summer and the 
cramping cold of its winter. ' 

2. That cramps, or compresses and natrows. 

1788 Tv ificr 158 No. xu, Freed from the cramping bonds of 
slavery. 1874 Bracke Se/f Cult, 30 The cramping influence 
of purely professional occupation, 1885 TENNYSON, Despair 
iv, The cramping creeds that had madden'd the peoples. 

Hence Cra-mpingly adv., in a way that cramps 
or réstricts free action. : 

x89x Atkinson Last of Giant-Killers 189 The prison he 
was shut up in so closely and crampingly. 
‘Cra‘mp-iron. Also 6 cramperon, -pern(e. 
[f. Cran 52.2 + Irow.] 

+1. A piece of iron bent in the form of a hook ; 
a grappling-iron; =CRAMPON 1; sometimes also 
used'to render L. falx. Obs. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Chelonia, The Iron 
hookes or cramperons to take hold of the stones or timbers, 
Forfices ferret. Ibid, Faiz, a cramperne, or hooke vsed 
inwarre. Fadlcatus currus, cartes armed with crampernes 
or hookes. 1618 Kad. Shepit. viii, Wheles .. full of hookes 
and cramp-irons [edd. 1503-6 crampes, 1560-1611 crampions] 
ofyron and steele, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xiv. 43 
A great Junk coming upon us. .those that were in her threw 
into us great p-irons fastened unto two long chains, 
wherewithali they grappled us fast unto them. «a 1656 
Ussuir Az. (1658) 240, zo lant young lads..with the 
help of cramp-irons, which..they strook into the Rock, to 
hold- fast by, gat by little and little to the top. 1706 
Fences (ee Kersey), Crantpern or Cranip-iron..aGrapple, 
or Grappling-iron, to lay hold of an Enemy’s Ship. 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) VI. xv. vi. 79 Cramp irons 
and such like instruments, invented for the defence o 
cities. 1774 Go.psmiTH Grecian Hist. 11. 202, 

‘2. A small metal bar with the ends bent so as 
to grasp two stones of a building, etc., and hold 
them firmly together; =CRAmp sd.2 2, 

1598 Fiorito, #7duéa..a crampiron or hooke to hold 
square stones togither. - x7o6 Puuttirs (ed. Kersey), 
Crampern or Crantp-iron, an Iron that fastens Stones 
in a lla 1778 Be. Lowtn /saiak Notes 128 They 
are large nails..the ends being bent so as to make them 
cramp-irons, ins Aeon Sale of Tools ii, A cramp-iron, 
to'stick in the wall Of some church that old women are fear- 
ful will fall. 1876 Gwitr Archit. Gloss., Crampern or 
Cramp Iron, usually called for shortness cramp, ‘ 

+3. Printing. (p7.) Pieces of iron fastened under 
the coffin of the old hand-press, on which it glided 
on the frame. Oés. ; 

1713 J. Watson Hist, Printing (T.), The cramp-irons, 
that it moves on still, Are the good motions of the will. 
1730-6 Balvey (folio), Cramp-ivous, irons nailed to the car- 
riage of the press to run in and out. : 

CRAMPON'3. rare}, 

18:8 D. Watt tr. Ebe2's Switzerl. 209 The most convenient 
. kind of Cramp-irons, to proceed over the Glaciers. . 
-+Cratmpish, v..0Ods. [f. lengthened stem 
crampiss- of OF: crampir trans, and intr., f. cranpe 
Cramp.. s6.1]: - dtr. To become cramped or 
stiffened’ * by muscular ‘contraction. . ¢vans. To 
cramp, stiffen painfally, paralyse. wate 

€1374 Cuaucer Anel, § Arc.171 To groundesheo fallepe 
dede as any-stoone Al craumpisshed-[v. 77. cravmpyssh, 
crawmpissh, crampicheth, -pchight, :-pissheth] hir lymnes 
crokedly. ¢ 1430 Lyps. Chrou, Troy w. xxxili, Styll she 
laye dombe as any Stone As marbyll colde, her lymmes 
craumpishing. ¢ 1440— Bochas 1. 1x. (1544) 19b, Death 
crampishing, into their hert gan crepe. [1523 SKELTON 
Garl. Laurel 15 Encraumpysshed. .was my conceyte.] 
-([Crampland (Jamieson) : error for CraaspanD.] 
.Cra‘mple, v. dial, A variant of CRaMBLE 2. 
(sense 2)... Also cramiple-hame'd (see quot.). . 
¢@xB2g ‘Forsy Voc. E, Anglia, Crample, to move with 
pain and stiffness, as if affected by cramps. Cramfle-hani'd, 
stiffened in the lower joints. 

Crampness: (krempnés). [f° Cramp a. + 
NESS.) ‘State or quality .of being ‘cramp or 


cramped ;:confinedness. ."/.--. 0 7. : 
-1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVII.; 237 Faust feeling nothing 
*but the crampness’ of, his: situation. -1859 C. BaruuksT 
Shaks. Versift 182 The use of parenthesis; instead of de- 
hoting ¢rampness and entanglement, appears, étc., 
*CGrampon (krempan), sd. Also crampoon 
(kreempzin). [a. F. crampor, late L, type crampon- 
tity Aetiv.' of. radical form “cramp, £. “LG: » cf: 
-Cramp-sd:1; 2,] N Ne fag Lac, en, eee 


“L, A’ bar‘of iron or’ other metal bent in‘the :form 
of a hook; to sérve as a grapple “orrclitch ; “a grap- 
.pling-iton ;‘also = Cramp 66.2 2: 17500 
. 3490,Caxton Zneydos x. 39 ‘There myghte ye séé sayles 
wrente; Cordes-and ‘ropes broken,.And crampons of yron 
‘Wrythen. a sondre and plucked oute? ¢1s30 Lp..BERNERS 


Arth, Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 143 The brase: .was so sore bounde- 
tampons of ‘stele to .ye: benche, that he~coude not. 
remeue it. -1660 Howe, Parly of Beasts 7 (D.) Man with _ 


_ With ctai 


his crampons and harping-irons can draw ashore the great 
-Leviathan. ; 1696 Paiwties, Crampons, pieces of Iron, hooked 
at the ends, which are.fastned to great Pieces‘of Timber, 


Stones or other things, to pull °em..up.or draw ’em along... 
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[1706 — (ed. Kersey) Crampoons|. 1876 Gwitr Archit. 
Gloss., Cran:goons, hooked pieces of. iron, something like 
double calipers, for raising timber or stones. 

+2. '‘The border of metal which keeps a stone 
in a ring’ (Halliwell). Ods. 

3, ‘A small plate of iron set with spikes or points 
which is fastened to the foot to secure a firmer 
hold in walking over ice or slippery ground, or in 


climbing a steep. Cf. Cramrert 3. 

. 1789 Coxe Trav. Switz. xxx. I. 421 To secure us as 
mutch as possible from slipping, the guides fastened to our 
shoes crampons, or small bars of iron, provided with four 
small aes of the same metal. 823 F. Cuissotp Ascent 
Mt. Blanc 12 As we had now to enter on the glaciers, I wore 
my spiked shoes, and the guides tied on their crampons. 
1823 Crane Zech. Dict, Crampoons, iron instruments fas- 
tened to the shoes of a storming party, to assist them in 
climbing a rampart. 1856 Patent Frui. 5 Sept., A crampon 
to prevent horses slipping in frosty weather. 1866 Corsh. 
Mag. Oct. 481 Our crampons .. were very useful on ice or 
hardened snow. 

4. Bot. ‘A name given to adventitious roots 
which serve as fulcra or supports, as in the Ivy,’ 
[So in F. : see Littré.] 

1870 Batrour Class-bk. Bot. Gloss. 

+Cra‘mpon, v. Obs. [a. F. cramponner.] To 
fix or fasten with crampons or cramp-irons. 

c1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 44 Toures, 
cramponed and knyt tigyder wyth gret chaynes of yren, 
1623 Favine Theat. Hon. ut. 339 On his Head, and toppe of 
his Wings, are fixed and cramponned strong Pikes of Iron. 

|| Cramponnee (krampg'ne), a. Her. [a. F. 
crautpotné cramponed : see prec.] Said of a cross 
having a square hook-like bend at the end of each 
limb, all turned thus, [. 

1727 Batey (Vol. II.) s.v., A Cross Cramponnée..has a 
Cramp at each end, or a square Piece coming from it, that 
from the Arm in chief towards the sinister Angle. 

Cramp-ring. [f Cramp sd.1+Rine.] 

1. A ring held to be efficacious against cramp, 
falling sickness, and the like; esf. one of those 
which in pre-reformation times the kings and 
queens of England used to hallow on Good Friday 
for this purpose. 

See Burnet Hist. Ref Records II. 266; Brann Pog. 
Antig. (1870) I, Bs. 
_ 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 4x My crampe yng with blak 
innamel and a part silvir and gilt. 1526 MaGnus Lez. to 
Wolsey in Gentl. Mag. CLV. t. 30 Certaine Cramp Ringges 
which I distributed..amonges other to M. Adame Otter- 
bourne, who, with oone of thayme, releved a mann lying in 
the falling sekenes, 1347 Boorve /utrod. Knowl. 1. (1870) 
rat The Kynges of Englande doth halowe euery yere 
Crampe rynges, the whyche rynges, worne on ones fynger, 
dothe Helps them the whyche hath the Crampe. x6rx Min- 
DLETON Roaring Girl w. ii, A face..which shows like an 
agate setinacramp ring. 1694 Collect Sev. Late Voy. i. 
(x721) 703 The Morss or Sea-horse. having a great semi- 
circular Tusk. .very much valued. .for their uses in Medi- 
cines, as to make Cramp-rings (which they make also of the 
Bristles upon his Cheeks) to resist Poison and other pally 
nant Diseases. 1780 T. Gornon Cordial Low Spirits Il. 
138 Is not a Brilliant more attractive than a Cramp-Ring? 
1847 Masxett Mon. Rit. II, p. clviij, These rings were 
called Cramp-rings, and the MS. in this volume is the ser- 
vice dedicated to their consecration. 1878 J. C. ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss., Cramp-ring, a ring made from old coffin- 
tyre, or the metal ornaments of decayed coffins, and worn as 
a preventative of cramp. 

+2. Thieves’ cant. [with reference to Cramp 5,2] 
pl. Shackles, fetters. Ods. 

567 Harman Caveat 84 Quier crampringes, boltes or 
fetters. x621 B. Jonson Gifszes Metam. Wks. (Rtldg.) 620/r 
Here’s no justice Lippus Will seek for to nip us, In Cramp- 
xing or Cippus. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 17 Thouthe 
Cramprings ne’re didst scowre [=wear]. 

Crampy .(krempi), a. . [f. Cramp sb.1+-¥1,] 
Characterized by or liable to cramp; suffering 
from cramp or a similar affection ; inducing cramp ; 
of the nature of cramp. : 

xggx Turner Herbal t. (1568) A vj b, It is good for them 
that haue their neke bowyng backward by vyolence of a 
crampy dysease. ¢ x8xx Fuseui Lect. Aré v. (2848) 474 The 
crampy convulsions of the leg. @ 3864 How:tr (quoted 
in Webster), ‘This crampy country. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Crauipy, theumatic, lame. _ . ‘ 

+Cramse, cramze,.v. Obs. [Cf. Norw. 
kramsa, -Da. -gramse, to grope,. grasp,’ or, clutch 
after, Icel: Arafsa to. paw. or:scratch with the feet ; 
Ger. ‘dial.. ramzschen.:.seé Grimm ‘s.v. Rranemen 
to claw.]- .To claw,'to scratch.~ . oe 

1440 Promp.-Parv. 100 Cramzyn, supra in cracchyn [H. 
¢ 1490, -P.. 1499: cramsyn, sufva 7.clawyn).- Cramsynge, 
suprain cracchynge. = ">i ee 

Cram 1-(kren): Sc.” [OF uncertain etymology : 
-crain is used in Gaelic -in same sense, and it. has 
been suggested that it is the Gaelic crazz-‘ lot’, 
and was applied ‘orig.to the “lot?‘or share of fish 
that. fell to-each man engaged.] A measure of 
capacity for fresh herrings as caught ;, fixed by the 

. Fisheries Board at.373 gallons’(about.750 fish), 
~ - Upto1815 thecrvan was measured by heaping full a herring: 
‘barrel with the ends taken out, which was then lifted, leaving 
. the heap'on the nd or floor. *In-1816, the Commissioners 
‘for the Herring Fishery fixed the. oe ity of the ‘cran: at 
42 gallons; Old Wine Measure, which .in 1832.was raised.to 
45 gallons, 42 gallons when ‘ pined ’-being found insufficient 
~to'make a barrel of-bung-packed herrings. In 1852 the con- 
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tents were given in Imperial measure as 374 gals., making, 
when pined, a barrel of 30 gals. 

2997 Statist. Acc. Scot. XIX. 282 (Lewis) They. .bought 
the Lana o -at the great price of from 9s. to 12s. per crane 
(which is the full of a barrel of green fish as taken out of the 
net. 3815 Act 55 Geo. JIT, & 94 § 13 If... any cran or 
measure not so marked. .shall be made use of. .in the British 
herring fishery. 1852 Board of Fisheries Notice (May 15), 
‘The Commissioners for the Herring fishery..do hereby give 
Notice that from and after the date hereof, the Cran shall be 
of the contents or capacity of Thirty-seven Gallons and One 
Half Gallon Imperial Standard Measure..That it shall be 
made of Oak Staves..that it shall be bound with Six good 
Iron hoops, etc. 1870 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 4 The catch 
for the season is now nearly 90,000 crans. 

Cran”. Sc. [A Scotch form of the word Craxz.] 

+-1. Applied formerly to the crane and the heron, 
Obs, (See Jamieson Szpp/.) 

2. The ordinary name of the Swift in the south 
of Scotland. 

x80 [Remembered in actual use], 386 J.C, ATKINSON 
Brit. Birds’ Zags 69 Swift (CypseZus apus): Deviling, Black 
Martin, Screech.. Cran. 1880 Berw, Nat. Clud 230 The 
Swift called ‘Cran’, 

8. ‘An iron instrument, laid across the fire, 
reaching from the ribs of the grate to the hinder 
part of it, for the purpose of supporting a pot or 
kettle’ (Jamieson). 

4. To coup the crans: fig. to have an upset, 
come to grief; see Coup v.38 2, (By Jamieson re- 
ferred to sense 3; but perh. belonging to Cran ],) 

71796 Burns Answ, Poet, Epist, v, Garren lasses cowp 
the cran Clean heels owre body. 1818 Scotr Rob Roy xix, 
The trades..offered downright battle to the commons, 
rather than their kirk should coup thecrans. 

Cranage (krénédz). Also § crainage, 6 
kranage, (craneagh), [f. Crane+-acE.] The 
use of a crane to hoist goods; dues paid for the 


use of a crane. 

1481-90 Howard Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 43 Item, [for] war- 
fage j.d. Item, [for] crainage vj.d. 31532 Churchw. Ace. 
Heybridge, Essex (Nichols 1797) 182 For the claper and 
yern worke of the gret bell 6s. 8¢; for Cranage 2d. 1607 
Cowen Juterpr., Cranage is a liberty to use a crane for the 
drawing up of wares from the vessels. 164 W. Hakewn. 
Libertie of Subject 123 For example, Wharfage, Cranage, 
Scavage, and such like. 1804 Dennoim Tour to Lakes 141 
The dues of cranage at the quays, 1887 W. Hunt Bristol 
209 The port dues, wharfage, cranage, and the like. 

Cranberry (kranbéri). Also 8 craneberry. 
[A name of comparatively recent appearance in 
English ; entirely unknown to the herbalists of 
16-17th c., who knew the plant and fruit as warsh- 
whorts, fen-whorts, fen-berries, marsh-berries, 
moss-berries. Several varieties of the name occur in 
continental languages, as G. kranichbeere, hran- 
beere, LG. krénbere, krones- or kronsbere, krénsbar, 
kranebere (all meaning cvane-berry) ; cf. also Sw. 
tranbar, Da. traneber, f. trana, trane, crane. - As 
to its introduction into England, see sense 1.] 

1. The fruit of a dwarf shrub, Vaccinium Oxy- 
coccos, a native of Britain, Northern Europe, Siberia, 
and N. America, growing in turfy bogs: a small, 
roundish, dark red, very acid berry. Also the 
similar but larger fruit of V. macrocarpon, a native 
of N. America (Large or American Cranberry). 
Both are used for tarts, preserves, etc. The name 
is also given to the shrubs themselves, 

The name appears to have been adopted by the North 
American colonists from some LG. source, and brought to 
England with the American cranberries (V. wzacrocarpon), 
imported already in 1686, when Ray (//ist. PZ, 685) says of 
them ‘hujus baccas a Nova Anglia usque missas Londini 
vidimus et gustavimus. Scriblitis seu ortis (7avés nostrates 
vocant) eas inferciunt’, Thence it began to be applied in the 
18thc. to the British species (7. Oxycoccos), In some parts, 
where the latter is unknown, the name is erroneously given 
to the cowberry (V7. Vitis Idea). 

‘3672 JosseLyn New Eng. Rarities 119 Cranberry, or 
Bear Berry..is a small trayling plant that grows in salt 
marshes, 1694 Acct. Sev. Late Voy. 1. Introd. p. xvii, A 
Shrub whose fruit was..full of red juice like Currans, 
erbaps ’tis the same with the New England Cranberry or 
Bear-berry with which we make tarts. 1743-4 Jan. 18 P. 
Cottinson in Linnaeus Cor?esp., I herewith send you'a box 
of Cranberries or Oxycoccus..They came from Pennsyl- 
vania ; ours in England are very small. 1748 Mrs, Detany 
Life § Corr, (186x) II. 491, I gathered [near Clogher] four 
sorts of fruits, raspberries, cranberries, ‘strawberries, and 
nuts... 1977 -J. Laicutroor (lora Scot. 1. 203 Cran-berries, 
Moss-berries, or‘Moor berries. 1817-8 Copperr Resid. U.S. 
(1822) '189 Cranberries, the finest fruit for tarts that ever 
w, aré bought for about a dollar a bushel, and they. will 
feep .-for five months, 1868 Q.-Vicroria Lie in Highlands 
139 The dinner..ending with a good, tart of cranberries. : 

2. Applied’ with qualifications ‘to Several” plants 
having fruit resembling a cranberry ;as Australian 
Cranberry, Lissanthe sapida (N.O. Epacridacén).; 
Bush-C.; High 'C:, or C..Tree, Vibursniem Oxy- 
coccos Pursh (N.O. Caprifoliacez:) ; Tasmanian C., 
Astroloivia heinifusum (N.O. Epacvidacée)~ - ;’ 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 144 High and low-bush .cran? 
berries. brought by the. Squaws im birch baskets.\The low- 
bush cranberries. .form a standing preserve’on the tea-tables 
.Tbtit for richness: of flavour::ladmire:the high-bush erain- 


: berries." The bush on which this cranberry grows.resembles 


the guelderrose., 1856 A. Gray Afaz.. Bot, North. U.S. 
(ed.*2) 168, VY. Opulus L. (Cranberry Be Ee 
—2 
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and V. edzle, Pursh), :The acid fruit is used as a (poor) 
substitute for cranberries, whence the nanie High Cranberry- 
bush. 1866 Treas. Bot. 688 Lissanthe sapida, a native of 
South-eastern Australia, is called the Australian Cranberry 
on account ofits resemblance both in size and colour to our 
European cranberry, - ‘ . ae 

3. attrib, and Comd.; as cranberry-crop, -picking, 
-tart; cranberry-tree= High Cranberry (see 2). 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Yonathax Il. 342 Devouring a cran- 
berry tart. 1864 G. A. Sarain Dadly Ted. 5 July, Specula- 
tors who have forestalled the cranberry crop at Cape Cod. 

Crance (krans). [Cf Du. &vaus wreath, gar- 
land; and see the latter word.] Mazt. (See quot.) 

1846 A. Younc Naut. Dict. s.v., Crance, a kind of iron 
cap on the outer end of the bowsprit, through which the 
jib-boom traverses, Also a name sometimes given to any 
boom-iron. 

Crance, chaplet, garland: see Cranvs, 

Cranch, var. of Crauncu. 

Cranck, obs. f. CRANK. 

Crane (krZin), sé.1 Forms: 1-3 cran, 3 cron, 
Erane, 3—- crane. (Also 4 crone, Sc. cren, 5 
craane, 6 crayne, craune, 5—- S¢. cran, 6-7 
eraine, 7-8 crain.) [OE. craz corresponds to 
MG, hran, MLG. vdn, krén. Ch MDu. crane, 
Du. Araan:—OLG. krano, kranu, OHG. with 
guttural suffix, chranuh, chranih, MUG. kranech, 
Rranich,G, kranich. The corresp. Norse forms have 
initial ¢r- for Ar-, ON, trani, Sw. trana, Da. trane.] 

1. A large grallatorial bird of the family Gruddz, 
characterized by very long legs, neck, and bill. 
The name belongs originally to the common Euro- 
pean crane, Gris cinerea, of an ashy-gray colour, 
formerly abundant in marshy places in Great 
Britain, and prized as food, but now extinct ; about 
15 closely-allied species are found in other lands. 

Among these are the common American or Sand-hill Crane 
(G. canadensis), and Whooping Crane (G. asericana). The 
Crown Crane or Demoiselle, Numidian, and Stanley Crane 
of Africa belong to allied foters: The Adjutant or Gigantic 
Crane is a species of Stork. 

crooo Aitrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 132/21 Grus, cran. 
cx20g Lay. 20163 Swa dod pe wilde cron [c1275 crane], 
c12ag0 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 472/342 Crannes and swannes. ¢ 2300 
Havelok 1726 The beste mete That king or cayser wolde 
cte 3 Kranes, lampreys, and_gode sturgun. c 1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxii. 103 Pe Pigmens, whilk er men of 
litill stature..feight with Craanes comounly. 1491 in Ld. 
Treas. Acc. Scott. I, 182 Item, til a man, for a cran..vs. 
1555 Even Decades 16 They sawe flockes of great cranes 
twyse as bygge as owres. 1590 Spenser J, Q. 1. iv. 21 Like 
a_Crane his necke was long and fyne. 1605 Potwarr 
Flyting w. Montgomerie 713 Like an cran, in mounting 
soone orethrowen, That must take aye nine steps before 
shee flye. 2766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I1. 513 The Crane, that 
has totally forsaken this country, bred familiarly in our 
marshes. 1856 StanEy Sinai § Pad. i. (1858) 82 Large red- 
is cranes, three feet high, with black and white wings. 

. Applied locally to other large grallatorial 
birds, as herons and storks; also to the Shag or 


Crested Cormorant (Phalacrocovax graculus). 

1678 Ray Willughby'’s Ornith: 332 The Shag, called in 
the North of England, the Crane. _x753 Cuampers Cyc?. 
Supp. Crane..a name improperly given in many parts of 
England to the shagg or small cormorant. @ 1767 M. Bruce 
Lochleven, The slow-wing’d crane moved heavily o’er the 
lea. 1873 O. Rev, CXXXV. 159 Cranmere..a haunt of 
herons (still called ‘cranes’in Devonshire), 1885 SwarNson 
Prov. Names Birds 145 Heron..Crane (Somerset ; North- 
Hants; Westmoreland; Lancashire; Ireland; Scotland). 

c. Astron, The southern constellation Grits. 
x868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 335 The Phoenix, below 
which. .are found Toucan, the Grane [ete.]. 

2. A machine for raising and lowering heavy 
weights; in its usual form it consists of a vertical 
post capable of rotation on its axis, a projecting 
arm or ‘jib’? over which passes the chain or rope 
from ‘which the weight is suspended, and a barrel 
round which the chain or rope is wound. [So F. 
gruc, G. kran, krahn, kranich}, eee 

1378 Baruour Bruce_xvit.6o8 Ane cren [v.2. crane} thai 
haf gert dress vp hey Rynand on quhelis. xgoz ARNOLDE 
Chron. (18rx) x27 That they shuld'doo make. .a crane suffi- 
cient and: able to take vp from the water. of Thamis the 
weight of a tonne, 3548 Act 37 Hen. VITL, & 12.8 9 
Houses, with Key or Wharf, having any Crane or Gibet 
belonging to the same “x656 CowLey Davideis u. 526 Some 
from the quarries hew out massy stone, Some draw it up 
with cranes, 1788 Traus. Soc. Enc, Aris VI, 325 A Model 
ofa Crane for Wharfs, 1868 A©orx, Star 24 Feb., A ter- 
xific. .gale made a great breach between the lighthouse and 
the breakwater, demolishing the machinery and cranes. 

3. A name given to various other mechanical 
contrivances ; a. A machine for weighing goods, 
constructed on the principle of the crane described 
under 2. 6b.‘An upright revolving axle with a 
horizontal arm fixed by a fireplace, for suspending 
a pot or kettlé over the fire. “e, Mart. (pl.) ‘Pro- 
jecting pieces.of iron or timber. on board a ship, 
to support a boat or spar.. d. Turning. A’spindle 
with a*bent'arm, serving as‘a lever (quot. 1725): 
©. Carriage-building, (See quot. 1794 ;, and, cf. 
evane-neck ing) ee 

1725 W. Hatreenny Sound: Building 56:'The Eyes in 
which :the Spindle of the Crane turns.” 1769 FaLconer 
Dict, Marine. (1789) Eiij b,-A double’ rope-netting, sup- 
ported by double cranes of iron, 1794 Penton Carriages 


* Crane and *Crane-House. 
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Gloss., Cranes, strong iron bars which form the sides of the 
upper carriage,'and unite the back and fore timbers, shaped 
like a crane’s neck for the purpose of the fore wheels topass 
under, 1864 Wenster, Craxe..(.)Asimilar arm turning on 
a vertical axis or support, in a fireplace for supporting 
kettles, etc, over a fire. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., 
Crane..Also pieces of iron or timber at a vessel's sides, used 
to stow boats or spars upon. 1874 Knicut Dict, Mech., 
Crauc..A forked post to support a boom or spare spar’on 
deck. 1880 Antrin: & Down Gloss., Crane, the iron arm 
over a fire from which the ‘crook’ hangs. 


4.'A bent tube, used to draw liquor out of a- 


vessel; a siphon. [So G. kraz.]} 

1634 J. Bate Myst. Nature § Art, Take a Crane (that is 
a crooked hollow Cane) one end whereof let be somewhat 
longer than the other. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury mt. 321/1 
Brewers by a Leaden Crane draw their Wort from one 


Cooler to another. 1771 tr. Van Swieten's Comm. Boer- . 


haaue's Aph. § 303 V1. 35 An instrument inflected like a 
siphon or crain. 31846 Joyce Sei. Dial., Hydrost. xvii. 182 
That is called a distiller's crane or syphon. | 

5. An overhanging tube for supplying water to 
the tender of a locomotive ; a water-crane. 

8. attrib. or as adj. +a. Crane-coloured, ashen 
gray (quot. 1517). b. Crane-like; long and 
lanky. c. Ofor pertaining to a crane or the cranes, 

1817 in Kerry St. Lawr. Reading (1883) 105, ij° Copes 
of satten russet and crane. be) Ores Gas. No. 3328/4 A 
black Gelding..a long Crane Neck. 1774 Gotpvsm Nat. 
Hist, (1776) VI. 11 The feet are not furnished with sharp 
claws, as in others of the crane kind. 1807 VANcoUvVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 250 Their crane stems are often burnt 
for charcoal, 1872 Tennyson Last Tourn. 723 Mocking at 
the much ungainliness. .and long crane legs of Mark. 

7. Comb. a in sense 1, as crane-flock; crane- 
battle, a battle with cranes (attributed to the fabled 
Pygmies) ; crane-colour, the colour of the com- 
mon crane, ashy gray; also atirtb.; crane- 
eoloured a., of this colour; ‘+ crane-feather, 
attrib, of the colour of crane’s feathers; crane- 
neck, an iron bar bent like a crane’s neck uniting 
the back and front timbers in a carriage (= CRANE 
3); also atéréb.; crane-necked adj, (a) of a 
carriage, having a crane-neck; () having a long 
neck like a crane’s; crane-vulture, a name for 
the Secretary-bird. 

x610 HEALY Sé#. Aug. Citie of God 582 Their..*Crane- 
battells are fables. 1517 W1l2 of R. Aleyne (Somerset Ho.\, 
*Crane colour. 1524 Jest. bor. (Surtees) V. 176 A gowne 
of crayne colour furrid with white budge. 1658 RowLaxp 
Sonfat's Theat, Zus. 964 The fourth hath broad horns of 
crane colour. 1549 in Surrey Church Goods (1869) 100 One 
cope of *cranecoloryd sylke. 1593 Lanc. Wills Il. 
Tow Kirtles one of craine colored satten. 1857 IVill of R 
Rowe (Somerset Ho.), My *cranefether doblete, a 1892 
Wuurrtier 7o A. K. 54 As in air The *crane-flock leaves 
no trace of passage. 1686 Lond, Gas. No 2136/4 A 
*Crane-neck Coach lined with figured Velvet. x709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 23 #2 A Lady’s Chariot .. had a Crane-Neck, 
and hung with twice the Airthat hers did. 1698 M. Lister 
Yourn. Paris (699) iz They [coaches] are all *Crane- 
Neckt, and the Wheels before very low. 1822 A/onthly 
Mag. Oct., The coach body was suspended by thick straps, 
from four of what are now..called crane-necked springs. 
1831 CartyLe Sart. Res, 1. iii, One of those purseemouthed, 
crane-necked, clean-brushed..individuals, x840 Baruam 
Ingol, Leg., Spectre of Tapp., The man was fitting straps 
on a light pair ofcrane-necked spurs. 1885 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 424/1 The secretary-bird (Serfentarins Secretarius), 
or *cranc-vulture. : 

b. In sense 2 or 3, as crane-barge, a barge 
carrying a crane; crane-chair, ?a chair lowered and 
raised by acrane; crane-house, ashed or building 
in which a crane stands; crane-keeper, craneman, 
a man in charge of a crane; crane-post, the verti- 


cal post or axis of a crane; crane-shaft, (2) = 


. Crane-post ; (6) see quot. and 3 ¢; crane-wheel, a 


tread-wheel by which a crane was formerly worked. 

3867 Suyta Sailor's Word-bk., *Crane-barge, a low flat- 
floored lump, fitted for the purpose of carrying a crane, in 
aid of marine works, 2769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit, I. 2x 
Baths are. supplied with..Sea-water, And for the..Con- 
venience of such as..have not strength to plunge ‘them- 
selves, there is a *Crane Chair of particttlar Contrivance. 
1gos Lond, Gas, No. 4105/4 The* Stone-Wharf, with a, 
: r5s8 Actx Edis, citi. § 7 Any 
Wharfenger, *Cranekeeper.. Weigher or other Officer, rgo0 
in Riley Aleut, London p. xxi, Richard the Fruter, *crene- 
man, x8sx GreenweL. Coal-trade Terms Northuamb, § 
Durh.18 Craneman, alad..whose business is to hoist the 
corves of coals on totherolleys with the crane. x891 Daily 
News 6 Feb. 4/8 The tippers and crane men‘at the Bute 
Docks. 1874 Kuicut Dict. Afech. 1. 644 In Morrison's 
steam-crane, the *crane-post forms: the steam-cylinder. 
1794 W. FELton Carriages Gloss., *Crane shaft, wood in- 
stead of iron for [carriage cranes}. 1669 Sturmy Afariner’s. 
Bag. vi. tii, 105 A Man turning a *Crane-Wheel or Grind- 
stone. 1794 G. Apams Wat. § Exp. Philos. II. xxxi. 251 
Tn acrane-wheel the power is. .applied..by a man walking 
within the wheel. -. Se ear a ae Epa tee a8 , 

+ Crane (kréin),sb.2- Obs. orarch. [a. F.crdne,ad. 
med.L, cranium skull,].. The skull; =Craniuat. 

raz R. Coptasp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The brayne- 
panne skulle’ or crane; 1597 Lows Chirurg. (1634) 312 
Fractureof the crane. 2620 Venner Vie Recta tii. 63 The 
Crane is of an hard and fibrous substance. 1824 Mrpwin 
Convers, w. Byrot (1832) I. 83'A_ skull that had _probabl: 
belonged to some jolly friar..The crane was filled with 
claret, -and..passed about. -7ig. 1840 Browninc Sordedlo 
1-277: Till. Autumn spoiled’ their [poppies’] fleering quite 
with rain, And, turbanless,:a coarse, brown, rattling crane 
Lay bare. y , 


eons 


-CRANE’S-BILL. 


Crane (kréin),.v. [f. Crane sd.1] - 

1. ¢vans. To hoist or lower with.a crane, or with. 
similar apparatus. : : 

xsgo Der Math. Pref. 35 By two Wheles more. .there 
may be Craned vp 200,000 pound waight. «1z6sz Brome 
Oueene’s Exch. v. Ws. 1873 III. 536 When I shake the 
rope, thencrane me upagain. 1749 Wealth Gt. Britain 53 
It is craned into cellars. 18:6 Scorr Azéig. vill, Being 
safely craned up to the top of the crag. 

b. fig. eee : 
1629-97 Fectuam Resolves 1. xix. 35 They are bad works, 
that need rewards to crane them up withal. 1632 Massix- 
cer & Frecp Fatal Dowry m1. i, An upstart, craned up to 
the height he has. 16765 Kipper Charity Dir. 21 Let us not 
need Craning and Skrewing up to so Blessed awork. 1890 
W. M. Futrerton in Foriz. Rev. Feb, 253: By money man 
is enabled..to crane himself above the dead Jevel of uni- 
formity. . “ae 

2. To stretch (the neck) like a crane. (Also, 
rarely, fo craze one's head.) : 2 

1799 Soutuey Leéé, (1856) I. 64 A grotesque being, alittle 
man Who can..crane up his neck to the top-tower window. 
1849 Curzon Visits Monast. 319 We all craned our necks 
over the edge to see what had’ become of our companion. 
1886 Mattock Old Order Changes 111. 34 Craning his head 
forward he looked in the direction indicated. 

3. intr. To stretch out one’s neck; to lean or 


bend forward with the neck stretched out. 

1849 THACKERAY Pendennis xxviii. (1884) 270 Pen craned 
over thecoach to havea Jong lookat the great Hurtle, 1887 
Hate Caine Deemster xii. 80 Those who sat above craned 
forward. 3 

4, Hunting. To pull up at a hedge or other 
obstacle and look over before leaping; hence jig. 
to ‘look before one leaps’, hesitate at or shrink 


back from a danger, difficulty, etc. (co//og.) 

1823 Byron Fiat xiv. xxiii, He clear’d hedge, ditch, and 
double post, and rail, And never craned. 1844 J.T. Hew- 
Letr Parsons & HW. tii, A very fat pony, who would have 
craned if he had attempted to leap over a straw. 1849 BE. 
E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 240 The bold fox-hunter, 
who..ne'er ‘craned ' at, .stone-wall, or double-ditch. 

Jig. 1862 Bradford Advertiser 2q Dec. 6/3 The American 
Executive appears to be feeling its way. In England it 
looks like craning, x892 Sat. Rev. 4 June 647/1 Was he 
expected to ‘crane’ at the taxation of ground values? 

Crane-fly. [f. Cranx 5b.11 +Fxr.] A two- 
winged fly of the genus 7¢z/a or family Tipulidae, 
characterized by very long legs; in’ Great Britain 
popularly called daddy-long-legs. .. 

1658 Rowsanp tr. Moujfet’s Theat. [ns.943 A Water-ly, 
which men call from the length of the feet or shanks. .- 
Gruinane; called therefore in English a Crane Fly. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp, CranejZy, a name given by some to 
the creature we commonly call father sone egs, 1835 Kirsy 
Hab. & Inst. Anim, IL xvi. 90 Their long legs [fit] the 
crane-fly to course rapidly over and among the herbage. 
1857 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XVIII. 1 74 Marshes give 
birth to myriads of crane-flies. . 

Cranel(, var. CRANNEL, cranny, chink. 

Crane-line. [Crane sit2] — . ‘ 

+1. The rope or chain of a crane, by which 
weights are hoisted or lowered..Ols, 

1466 Mann. §& Housch. Exp. 350 My mastyr paid to 
Pelawe for a ledeand a crane lyne, vj. d. ‘ z 

2. Naut. (See quot. 1867.) o 

1674 T. Minter Alodellist (1676) 4 Cran-lines, and main- 
stay, 1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xiv. 65 
19 ‘The Crain line. 20 The Horse on the Bowsprit. 1769 
FALconer Dict. Marine (2789) Pantagutieres .. the cat- 
harpins, and crane-lines of theshrowds, 1867 Smytu Sailor's 
Word-bk., Crane-lines, those which, formerly went from 
the spritsail-topmast to the middle of the forestay, serving 
to steady the former, Also, small lines for keeping the lee 
backstays from chafing against the yards. g re 

Craneling (kre!nlin). vae. A young crane. - 

z6or Hottanp Pliny 1. 156 Young cranelings newly 
hatched. ~ : ' 

Craner (krz'nat). [f. Crane 5d.l anda. + -ER 1] 

1. ff the sb.] An official in charge of a crane or 
public weighing-machine (Crane 56,1 3 a). 

87x V. § Q. 4th ser, VIII. 123 Some country. towns of 
Ireland have in the market-place a crane for the weighing 

. of goods..An official, popularly the craner, has charge of 
the machine, who gives a certificate’ of weight..called the’ 
craner’s note. ea ee 
2. [f. the vb.] One who ‘ cranes’; one who hesi- 
tates at a dangerous Jeap; etc: : see CRANE v. 4. 

1869 E, Farmer Scrap Be. (ed. 6) 61 Leaving ‘ Welters’ 
and ‘Craners’ and ‘slow-uns’ behind. 4 me 

Cranes (Falconry): see CREANCE. es 
Crane’s - bill,- cranesbill (krétnzbil). 

[Crane sd.11%4BiuL. <A translation by the 16th 

c. -herbalists of Du. cracnhals, Ger., hranichhais, 

MLG, é&raneshals, names of Gerandzens, dissecttem.] 

1. Bot. A name for the various species (esf. the 
native British species) of the genus Geraninm ; so 
called from the long slender beak of the fruit. 

By the 16th c. herbalists applied originally to only one 
species, apparently G. déssectunt.’ faeces 

“648 Turner-Vamtes of Herbes-D iij, Geranium is of two 

kyndes. The one kynde is called Pinke‘nedle or Cranes 

byl, the other is called Pes columbinus of the -communc- 

Herbaries, and it may be called in englishe Douefote. 1397 

Gerarpe Herbal u. ccclviii. 940 The roots of this Cranes. 

bill have a little kinde of heat in them. 1693 Sir T. P. 

Biount Wat. Hist. 8 One kind of Cranes-Bill, call’d Gera- 

ninne Moschatunt..smelis just like Musk. 1756 SirJ. Hive 

Herbal 196 The cranesbills are characterised .. by their 

! singular fruit. 1824 Miss Mrtvorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 99 


CRANET, 
Carpets of lowers, primroses, orchises, cowslips, ground- 
ivy, crane’s bill, nepeng Sg 1872 Buack Adv. Phacton. 
xx. (D.) Is there any blue half so pure, and deep, and 
tender, as that of the large crane’s-bill, the Gerazitan pra- 
teusé of the botanists? . 

2. Surg. A kind of forceps with long jaws. 

1668 R. L’Esrrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 28 Came the Sur- 

eons, laden with Pincers, Crane-bills, Catheters. 1753 

namBers Cycl. Supp., Crare’s-bill, a kind of forceps used 
by surgeons, and so named from its figure, 1874 Kuicur 

ict, Mech, Crane's-bill, a. pair of long-nosed pinchers. 

“+ Cranet!, Obs, Also 7 craunet. [Corrupted 
from OF. crignete, crinete, dim. of crigne, creigne, 
in sense of mod.F. criziére, £. cris, L, crin-is hair, 
mane.] Avpiece of armour covering a horse’s neck 
or mane ; a criniére, 

1g48 Haut Chon, 12 One band had the scafferon the 
cranet, the bard of the horse all white, x60 Guitiim 
Heraldry ww. (1660) 266 Defensive, serving for Horse. .as the 
Shafrone, Cranet, Barde. 16rx CorGr., Criniere..a crannet ; 
armor for the necke, or mane, of a horse, 

+Cramnet?, dial. Oés. ‘A small red worm. 
Cuntberland’ (Halliw.). 

HZ. Sranynunst Descr, Jved:in Holinshed V1. 4x They 
will seeme to the looker on as egs, and to the taker as 
yoong red little cranets, 
small worm. 

+ Cranew. Ols.=Cnraniuat, skull, 

536 Even Decades 354 The heade of an elephante of such 
huge byggenesse, that only the bones or cranewe [Arinted 
crauewe; Hakluyt 1598-9 Aas cranew] therof .. wayed 
abowte two hundreth weyght. 

Oraney, obs. f Cranny, Crany. : 

QGrang (kren). [A variant of drag, Knene, 
a, Du. &reng, Wu. cvenge, catrion.] The carcass 
of a whale after the blubber has been removed ; 
the flesh of a dead whale. 

821_A, Fisner rid, Arct. Regions 43 As black as the 
crang of a whale, 1827 Chron, in Aun. Reg: 3113/2 They 
lived upon the crang. 1867 in Smv7i2 ‘Sailor's Word-bk. 

b, transf. and fig. 

_1876 Rosinson: Whitly Gloss. 45 Crang, a skeleton. ‘I’ 
wheoal crang’, the entire frame of bones. . . 

+Cxangle, v. Ots. intr. To twist, writhe, 
wriggle; =Crankby. Hence Cra*ngling v0/. sé. 


and ffl. a. (In gnct: 1642 Po) 
156 Huson tr. De Bartas’ Fudith 18 (Jam.) A spent 
.»Which crangling crept. Jdéd. 75 (Jam.) The Danow which 
begins to flow, With snakish crag ing slow, | 164z RocErs 
Naaman 2x2 Crangling and worldly wise braines. 

Oraniad (krétnid). soncewd, [f Crant-vat 
+-AD - él The bs of a skull. 

1878 1BBON Life G. Combe I. vi. 99 A long poem en- 
ine the ‘ Craniad ue , me . 

Cranial (kré'nial), a. [f. med. or mod.L, 
crani-uni (a, Gr. xpavov) skull+-aL.] Pertaining 
to the cranium or skull; strécély, pertaining to the 
cranium proper or brain-case, as in evantal bones. 
Cranial werves: the great nerve-trunks arising 
from. the brain and passing through openings in 
the cranium; == CEREBRAL nerves. 

3800 Med, ¥rnl. YI1.‘138 Imperfection of the cranial 
bones was similar to the case before related. 2840 G. Exxis 
Anat, 2x The second or optic nerve, the largest of the 
cranial nerves, except the fifth. 1864 Reader § Mar, The 
cranial capacity of the largest chimpanzee measured is 27% 
cubic inches, that of the smallest man being 55 - 

Hence Cra*nially adv., in regard to the cranium. 

1866 Laine & Huxrey Preh. Rem, Caithn, x32 Two 
sections of mankind may be very similar cranially, and yet 
very different in other respects. ‘ re L 


|| Craniata, cranio‘ta, sb. p/. Zool. 
crant-unt and Gr. xpavl-oy, with respective suffixes, 
as in pérnata, wrepwrd, Introduced in the’ latter 
form by Heeckel, but generally used. in the former 
by English naturalists] A primary division or 
branch of the VERTEBRATA (q. v.), including those 
which possess a brain and skull, i.e. the Mammalia, 
Birds, Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. 

3878 Beti Gegenbaner’s Comp. Anat. 4313 In the Craniota 
[it] gives rise, by concrescence and differentiation, toa head. 
x881 ‘Athengun 15 Jan. 98/2’ We should ‘have liked to 
have seen a marked distinction made between. .the lampreys 
and-the remainder of the Craniota. 

+Cranice, cranish, Ods. App. an error for 
cravice, CREVICE, by confusion with CRANNY. - 
1603 Fiorio Montaigne ut. vi. (1632) §08 Gaps and cranishes; 
representing hollow cavernes. 1635 Person Varieties v. 
iv. §-7 Any glasse window or cranice. sia Gat Beas 
_Cranie, -d, obs. ff. Canny, Crany, CRANNIED. 
Cranio-.(iaznio), before a vowel crani-; com- 


18x Cumbrid, Gloss., Cranet, a 


Pag on of Gr. xpavtov 


_.&. In combinations, chiefly in sense ‘belonging 
‘or relating to the cranium and...’ ; as eranio- 
farcial @., belonging to both the cranium and the 
face; oxanio-spi'nal a., belonging to the cranium 
and the spine; so cvandacromial [AoroMIoN]), 
cranio-phary ngeal, .-thoraccic, -vevtebyal..adjs. ; 
also..cranio-tabes (-téi*biz). [i tabes. wasting 
away, putrefaction], ‘a form. of rickets: in which 


the skull bones are softened’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.).+-. + 


~ ba In derivative formations, as Cranie‘ctomy 
[Gr. deroui excision], seé quot. Cxanigoe'le [see - 
Cina sb.], “the protrusion of. a-part:of the en- 
cephalon from the cranial cavity’ (Syd. Soe, Lex). - 
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Cra‘niccla:sm [Gr. «Adoya fracture, breaking], 
the breaking up of the foetal head in the operation 
of craniotomy; Cramioclast (Gr. -KAdorns 
breaker]; an instrument for doing this. Ora:mio- 
gnomic a. [Gr. -ywoopte-6s of or pertaining to know- 
ledge], pertaining to craniognomy. Cxanio'gnomy 
[Gr. yvhpy knowledge], ‘ the science of the form 
and characteristics of the skull’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Cranio‘gnosy [Gr. yvaors knowledge] = prec. 
Cra-niogra:ph [Gr. ~ypa¢oy writer], an instrument 
for taking drawings of the skull; Crauio'grapher, 
one who draws or describes skulls; Cranio‘- 
graphy, description of skulls. Cranio‘meter 
(Gr. pérpoy measure], an instrument for taking 
measurements of skulls ; Cra:niome’tric, Cra:nio- 
me'trical a., pertaining to craniometry ; hence 
Cra:niome’trically adv.; Craniometrist, one 
who practises craniometry; Cranio‘metry, mea- 
surement of the skull. Granio-pathy (Gr. -7a0ea, 
f. 10s suffering], ‘disease of the cranium’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Cxaniopho:re (Gr. -popos bearing}, 
an instrument invented by Topinard for measuring 
the dimensions and proportions of the skull. 
Gra-niopla:sty [Gr. -wAagria, f, rAagrds moulded, 
fashioned], an operation for supplying deficiencies 
in the cranial structures. Cranio*polis (zonce-wd.) 
(Gr. wéAts city], a city of skulls. Cra:niosco'pic, 
Gramiosco’pical a., perlaining to cranioscopy ; 
Cranio‘scopist, one who studies cranioscopy ; 
Cranio-scopy [Gr. -cxomia, f. -cxomos that views], 
examination of the size and configuration of the 
skull ; formerly applied to what is now commonly 
called PHRENOLOGY. Cra:nioso'phic a, (s0nce-td. 
after philosophic, etc.), learned in skulls. Cranio- 
to:me [Gr. -ropos cutting], ‘ name for the trephine ; 
also a name for the craniotomy forceps’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); Graniottomy [Gr. -ropla, f. -ropos 
cutting}, in obstetric surgery, an operation in which 
the head of the foetus is cut open and broken down 
when it presents an obstacle to delivery ; hence 
craniotonty forceps, 2 forceps used in this operation. 

x89x Lancet 3 Oct. 761 [The operation] of *craniectomy, in 
which a strip of bone is removed from the cranium and the 
development of the brain. .allowed to goon. 1860 Sistpson 
Cranioclasm in Syd. Soc. Year-bh, (3861) 357 The opera- 
tions of jotomy, psy, and *cranioclasm. id. 
In the Jatter operation [Cranioclasm] two instruments are 


necessary—a perforator. .and the *Cranioclast. :8g2-9 Top» 
Cycl. Anat. VV, 656/1 The number of *cranio-facial segments. 


1813 Pantologia, *Craniognomy..a visionary system of 
physto omg italy brought forward by Dr. Gall of Vienna. 
1810 Phil, Mag. XXXVI, 74 for a comparative 


*craniognosy. 1878 Bartiey tr. Zopinard's Anthrop. 27% 
Profile Faken with ML. Broca’s *crani 186x Wricnt 
Ess, Archeol, 1. v.84 To the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries .. I 
would especially invite the attention of the *craniographer. 
bid, 83 That branch of it [ethnology] which may be con- 
veniently... termed *craniography. 1878 Bartiey tr. Topi- 
nard’s Anthrop, 297 The *craniometer substitutes mathe- 
matical data for the uncertain data founded on judgment 
and opinion. Jéid. 219 Requisite for *craniometrical study. 
3882 Athenzune 2 Dec. 738/3 A list of the *craniometric 
measures and processes adopted. _1889 Harper's Mag. 
June 105/x Having been *craniometrically examined. Jdzd. 
03/2 He invited her to a comparative measurement by the 
authorized *craniometrists, _186x Cretanp in Syd. Soc. 
Year-bk, 30 On a Method of *Craniometry. 1881 77aus. 
Vict. inet, 28 Craniometry indicates that the natives of 
than either of the other Poly- 


31849 Murcuison Stluria viii. (1854) 187 The Orbiculoid 
and Cranioid groups..afford some characteristi 
Craniological . (krzsniolydzikal), ¢. -[£ -as 


+1: =Purenorocroa: see CuantoLocy'1. Ods. 
18ig, Edin. Rev. XXV, 227. Long_before 
should Have looked for his' craniological'death. «x827 G: 
Crurmsxanx(¢i#7e), Phrenolo; Illustrations, oran Artist's 


View of the: Craniological System’ of “Doctors_Gall and 


Spurzheim. — 


CRANK. 


2. Relating to the study of the characters of 

skulls; see CRANIOLOGY 2. 
_, 18st D. Witson Pek, Azn. (1863) 1. ix. 255 Craniological 
illustration of ethnic characteristics. 1875 LveL. Princ. 
Geol. 11, 11, xliii. 478 Studying the craniological characters 
of the American Indians. : 

Graniologist (kréinig'lédgist), [fas next + 
-Isv. (In mod.F. craniologiste.)] 

+1, =PaRENoLocisr: see CRANIOLOGY 1. Obs. 

x815 Phil, Mag. XLVI. 68 No arguments, according to 
the. .craniologists have yet been able to set aside the proofs 
of the truth of the theory. 1841 Lvgdishman's Mag. 1 Feb. 
20 Mr, Combe is a devoted craniologist. 

One versed in craniology : see CRANIOLOGY 2. 

r8q4r Catun WV. Amer. Ind. I. xii. 91 The great variety 

of shapes and characters exhibited in these. .crania, render 

them 2 very interesting study for the craniologist and 

phrenologist. 1878 BartLey tr, Topinard’s Anthrop. 230 
A skull .. measured .. by a foreign craniologist. 

Craniology (krz'nig'lédzi). [mod. f, Gr. «pa- 
viov skull (CRANIO-) + -Aoyia: see -LOGY, In 
mod.F, exaniologie.] 

‘+1. The study of the configuration of the skull 
as indicating the comparative development of the 
‘organs’ or faculties; now known as PHRENOLOGY. 

1806 Aled. Frul. XV. Mar. heading, An Account of Dr. 
Gall’s System of Craniclogy. 1843 Borrow Sible in Spain 
xl. (1872) 233 He had a villainously formed head according to 
all the rales of craniology. 

2. The study of the size, shape, and character of the 
skulls of various races, as a part of anthropology. 

1851 D. Witson Preh, tun. (1863) 1. ix. 293 ‘The cranio- 
logy of the Jater tumuli, 1883 Tyror in Nature 3 May & 
The mixture of races..in Europe makes European cranio- 
logy a study of extreme difficulty. 

|| Cranion. Obs. [Gr. xpaviov.] Skull, head. 

x6xz Carman Jay-Day Plays 1873 II. 324 Shee has a 
Vox red cranion. 169 Fratvan Dooms-Day Thought 38 
A shinbone, or a Cranion. 

Craniota: see CRANIATA. 

Cranish : see CRANICE. 

|! Cranium (kré-nidm). PI. crania (kréinia). 
{med.L., a. Gr. xpavtov skull.] 

1. Anat, etc. @. strictly, Those bones which en- 
close the brain (as distinguished from those of the 
face and jaws); the brain-case, brain-pan, skull. 

1543 Tranenon Vigo's Chirurg. 36/1 The bone named 
Cranium, or the fyrst table of bones of the heade. | x6x5 
Crooks Body of Man 440 The skull or cranium is all that 
bone which compasseth the braine and after-brain like a 
helmet, 1797 M. Banus dforb. Anat. (1807) 425 In a 
natural state.,the dura mater can be perfectly separated 
from the cranium. 1842 E. Witsox Aaat. Vade M.15 The 
skull is divisible into two parts,—the cranium and the face. 

b. more widely, The bones of the whole head 
collectively ; the skull, 

31842 Pricnand Wat. Hist. Man 119 If we examine crania 


which have prominent upper jaws. 1872 NicHoLson 
Patgont. 3 he Labyrinthodon is known mainly by foot- 
prints and by crania. 


2. Used Attmorously for ‘head’, (Cf. shudi.) 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 72 Farewell simple world, If 
thow'lt thy Cranium mend, ‘There is my Last and All. 
1734, Nortu Exam. u. iv. § 144 (1740) 308 This Fancy.. 
came into the Author's Cranium. 21839 Praep Poems 
(1864) I. 54 Cracking of craniums was the rage. 

Crank (kraenk), sb.l° Forms: 1 erane-, 5-7 
cranke, 7—- crank, [OE. cranc in cranc-stx/, 
ME. cranh(e, a word rarely exemplified before the 
17th c. App. an ablaut-derivative of the vb. 
crinc-ai, crane, crunc-ei, found (but very rare) in 
OE. as a by-form of cring-an, crang, crung-en 
to fall in battle, of which the primitive meaning 
appears to have been ‘ to draw oneself together in 
a bent form, to contract oneself stiffly, curl up % 
These verbs are not known elsewhere in Teutonic; 
but numerous derivatives occur in the other lan- 
gnages, connected with the two notions of ‘to 
bend together, crook, curl up’, and ‘to shrink, 
give way, become weak or ill’, Eng. crank be- 
Tongs to the literal sense-group, with the primary 
notion of something bent together or crooked ; 
Ger, and Du. Avanh adj. ‘sick’, formerly ‘ weak, 
slight, small} shows the figurative development. 
‘1. A portion of an axis.bent at-right angles, used 
to communicate motion, or to change reciprocal 
into rotary motion, or the converse. 

a. In. early times. chiefly used as a handle or 
treadle to turn a revolving axis.by hand or foot.. 


¢ 1000 Gerefain ry 9 x 263 ‘Wulcamb, cip, amb, cranc- 
staf. cx4qo Promp, Parv. x00 Cranke, instrument, ciri//us 
_H. P. girgillus {=o reel for winding thread). Ibid. 
ranke of a welle, Aeustrum, -haustra,’ -1617- Minsxeu 
Ductor, The Cranke or winch ofa Well, -L. Maustrism. 
3660 “D’Acres Water Drawing 1x Winches or cranks 
of wood or iron are “also fitted “to: men’s hands,_ there. 
by to'make a round motion.” 1680 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 
x. 188 (The fly wheel -of ‘the lathe} hath an ‘iron axis 
with a Crook or Cranck at one end.--1703 Jbid. 233 Crank, the 
end of an Iron Axis turned Square ned 
Square to the first turning down, so that on'the last pe | 
down a, Leather Thong is slipt, to Tread the Treddle-wheel 
about. “°1734. Phil. Trans. Sock vii. 403 A'crank [of a 
ump] does'not rise quite one third of its circle.’ 2677 Ne 
YW. Linc. Gloss. Crank; (x) the handle of a turnip-slicer, 
a ‘blower’, a grindstone, or any similar machine. ot 


lown, and again turned - 


CRANK. 


b. Later, as a device for converting circular into 
reciprocal motion, and now chiefly (as in the steam 
engine) reciprocal into circular motion. 

1727-81 Cuampers Cycl,, Crank, a contrivance in machines 
in manner of an elbow. . projecting out from an axis or spin- 
dle, and serving by its rotation to raise and fall the pistons of 
engines for raising water, 1731 H. Beicutonin PAi/. Trans. 
XXXVII. 6 A quadruple Crank of cast iron. 1766 Sfecif. 
Barber's Patent No. 865. 6 Three cylinders.. work a treble 
or other crank. xgyx Warr Let. in Muirhead W's Mech. 
Invent, (1854) IL. 17 A crank of a sufficient sweep will be by 
much the sweetest motion. 1780 Sfecif. Pickard’s Patent 
No. 1263 A. B. represents a lever commonly called a crank 
.. the pin of which crank is inserted into the end of a 
spear or carrier. 1862 Swites Zugineers IIL. 85 The con- 
necting-rods gave the motion to two pinions by cranks at 
right angles to each other. 

attri, 1808 Warr in Muirhead JV.’s Alech. Invent, 1. 
37 The true inventor of the crank rotative motion was the 
man. .that first contrived the common foot lathe. 

2. An elbow-shaped device in bell-hanging, where- 
by the rectilineal motion communicated to a bell- 
wire is changed in its direction, usually at right 
angles, as from horizontal to vertical or the re- 
verse. 

1759 Mountain PAti, Trans. LI. 288, I found the bell- 
wire ,, to be intirely melted .. but the effect ceased at the 
crank, which transmitted it to the chamber adjoining. 

3. An elbow-shaped support or bracket. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Crank, isan iron brace 
which supports the lanthorns on the poop-quarters, etc. 


1833 J. Hovtanp Manuf. Metal 1.201 A semi-cylinder | 


of wirework, balanced in its proper situation by means of 
two arms, or cranks. ¢18s0 Ridin. Navig. (Weale) 112 
Cranks, pieces of iron shaped as an elbow, etc., and at- 
tached to the beams of the quarter-deck for the capstan- 
bars to be stowed thereon. oa 

4. A machine for the punishment of criminals 
sentenced to hard labour, consisting of a revolving 
disc to which a regulated pressure can be applied, 
and which the prisoner is required to turn a certain 
number of times each day. 

1847 ond Rep. Surveyor of Prisoxs 12 Means should exist of 
rendering the discipline. .more stringent..by placing crank 
machinery in the cells. 1897 N. W. Linc. Gloss., Crank, ® 
a machine used in some prisons for finding employment lor 
refractory prisoners. ‘There was one in the now disused 
prison at Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

5. Se. =Cramp sb,% 4b. 

1825-79 Jameson, Crank, an iron guard for the feet in 
curling, to | eee sliding on the ice. Roxb, | 

6. Combd., as crank-and-comb, a contrivance for 
stripping the carded cotton from a carding-engine ; 
crank-axle, (a) the driving-axle of an engine o 
machine; (6) a carriage axle with the engls bent 
twice at a right angle, so as to lower the carriage- 
body and yet allow the use of large wheels (see 
CRANKED); crank-hatches (see quot.); crank- 
hook, the rod which connects the treadle and the 
crank in a foot-lathe; crank-pin, the pin by 
which the connecting-rod is attached to the crank ; 
erank-shaft, the shaft driven by a crank ; crank- 
wheel, a wheel which acts as a crank; esf. one 
having near its circumference a pin to which the 
end of a connecting-rod is attached as to a crank- 
pin; a disc-crank. 

1836 Une Cotton Manuf. Il. 35 This is the *crank-and- 
comb contrivance .. This elegant instrument takes off the 
cotton in a fine transparent fleece. 1725 Desacutiers Exp. 
Philos. (2744) IL. 516 (The wheels} are fitted to *crank axles, 
by which improvement the [Fire] engine runs upon larger 
Wheels, without raising the Cistern. 1887 Bury & 
Hitter Cycling (Badm. Libr.) 377 Geared by chains to 
fixed pulleys on the.crank-axle, x867 SuyrH Sailor's 
Word-bk., *Crank-hatches are raised coamings on 2 
steamer’s deck, to form coverings for the cranks of the 
Peale below.. 1839 R.S. Ropinson Nant. Sicam Lng. 
86 The *crank pin is of wrought-iron.- 1830 WeEALE Dict. 
Terms; Crank pin, the cylindrical piece joining the ends of 
the crank-arms, and attached to the connecting-rod, or, in 
vibrating engines, to the Lene ge if the crank has only 
one arm, the pin projects trom the end of it. 2854 Rona.ps 
& Ricuarpson Chem. Techuol, (cd. 2) L147 The rotation 
of the *crank-shaft will put in motion the bevel-wheels. 
1994 Rigging § Scamanship 54 *Crank-wheel, for spinning 

of lines, box-cord, ete, is fixed on an iron spindle, * 

Crank (kreenk), 53.2 - Also 6-7 cranck(e. [Of 
the same origin as prec, and possibly the same 
word, with the original sense ‘crooking, crook’ ; 
but the two words had ‘been differentiated before 

the earliest instances of this.] : os . 

+1. A crook, bend, winding, meandering ;' a 
winding or crooked path, course, or channel. Ods. 
+1892 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 12a, Bowling in allayes 

..eyther'in playne or longe allayes, or in suche as haue 

Cranckes with halfe bowles. 180 Norru Plutarch (1676) 

7 How he'might easily wind out of the turnings and cranks 

of the Labyrinth. Jérd. 846 Aratus..was out of his path he 

should have found. .and with many crooks and cranks went 

tothe foot of the Castle. rg96 Srenser J. Q. vit, vii. 52 

So many.turning cranks these {the planets] have, so many 

crookes, 5 1600 Hotanp Livy xxi. xxxv.' 413 0; [Anni- 

ball] woon the verie tops of the Alpes, through by-lanes and 
blind crankes, 1607 Suaxs, Cov. 1.i. 141. 3612 L2vo Noble 

X. 1. ii, 28 Meet you no ruin but the soldier in The cranks 

and_ turns of Thebes?. ¢ 1630 Rispon Suro. Devon (x8r0) 
~ 63 Exe..runneth a long course with his crooked cranks. 

“tb. fig. A crooked or deceitful way 5a deceit, 
wile, sleight, Ods. - BN eine Pg teeta pn 


, meget and fedyth good herbes, and im: 
cranke. 


1188 


1588 -J, Harvey Dise. Prophecics 68 To occupie..the 
commons. .by flimflams, wily cranks, and sleightie knacks 
of the maker. - 1614 D. Dyke Afyst. Selfe-Deceiving (1615) 
16 A cunning. cranke of deepe and devilish deceitiuinesse, 
1643 Mutton Divorce Introd., The waies of the Lord, strait 
and faithfull. .not full of cranks and contradictions. : 

+2. A tortuous or somewhat inaccessible hole or 
crevice; a cranny. Ods. b. Sometimes used as 
=Chink, crevice, crack: but prob. by confusion 
with crack and cranny. 

1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 217 Suche crankis, 
such cony holes. 160r Hottanp Pliny th. 274 The root 
is giuen to haue cranks and holes, and those full of mud or 
durt.  x6z2 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 18 Exclude the 
light from the crankes and cranies of our chambers. 

. 1552 Hutoer, Crannye or cranke in an earthen potte, 
igtea, 186 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. Prol. 47 There 
laylight peeps through many a crank. 
c. fig. 

x6r0 Heatey Vives’ Coutm, St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 
74 There is no cranke, no secret, in all these tongues, but 
he hath searcht it out. 1627-77 Fectruam Resolvesi. 83(T.) 
‘The politick heart is too full of cranks and angles for the 
discovery of a plain familiar. 

3. A twist or fanciful turn of speech ; a humorous 
turn, a verbal trick or conceit. Usually in phr. 
quips and cranks, after Milton. Also, anything 
fantastic in behaviour, gesture, or action. 

1594 2nd Rep. Faustus in Thoms Pr. Rom, (1858) UI. 
338 Such cranks, such lifts, careers and gambalds. 2632 
Mrnton L’ Allegro 25 Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
1755 Jouxson, Crank..3. Any conceit formed by twisting 
or changing, in any manner, the form or meaning of a 
word. 3808 Moore 7o Lady H. v, To play at riddles, 
quips, and cranks, 820 SHetrey Mitch Atlas li. 5 Many 
quips and cranks She played upon the water. 1873 Dixon 
Two Queens LV. xix. vi. 37 Wolsey was driven to quips 
and cranks which made the King suspect him. : 

4. An eccentric notion or action; a mental twist 
put into practice; a crotchet, whim, caprice. 

1848 Lytton Harold 130 These be new cranks, with a 
venneaneeeiwe shall be choosing German or Saracen or 
Norman next. 18.. CARLYLE (Webster Sie, Subject to 
sudden cranks; a headlong, very positive, loud, dull, and 
angry kind of man. 1889 Pad? Afall G, 7 June 6/1 The son 
.-does not share what he probably deems the ‘crank * of his 


sire. 

5. U.S. collog. A person with a mental twist ; 
one who is apt to take up eccentric notions or im- 
practicable projects ; esp. one who is enthusiastic- 
ally possessed by a particular crotchet or hobby; 
an eccentric, amonomaniac. [This is prob. ee i 


formfton from CRANKY, sense 4.] 

1881 Times 22, Dec. ait Guiteau continued, ‘You have 
got a lot of stuff there. It is not in your handwriting. 1 
guess it must have been contributed by some crank.’ 1882 
Pall Mall G. 14, Jan. 4/1 Persons whom the Americans 
since Guiteau’s trial have begun to designate as ‘cranks'— 
that is to say, persons of disordered mind, in whom the itch 
of notoriety supplies the lackof any higher ambition. 1889 
Lougm. Mag. May 28 It is the brightness of enthusiasm. 
Every crank has such eyes. 7 ; . 

6. dial, [App. belongs chiefly to this word, with 
sense of ‘something wrong’ (cf. Wrone from 
wring to twist, F. éoré:—L. tortus) ; but a physical 
comparison of pains or spasms to crank action is 
also possible.] 

1847-78 in Hattiwet.. 1888 Berkshire Gloss., Cranks, 
aches and slight ailments. A person is said to be full of 
Sits and cranks’ when generally complaining of ill- 
health. € - 

+Crank, 563 Thieves slang. Obs. Also 6 
erainke. Lapp. . Du. or Ger. drank sick, il; also 
formerly in Ger. as sb. ‘one that is sick or, ill’. 
(The 16th c, vagabonds’ cant contains words 
taken directly from conlinental languages.)] 

(Un full, counterfeit crank.) A rogue who feigned 
sickness in order to move compassion and get 
money. ‘ : : 3 

1s67 Harman Caveat xi. 51 These that do, counterfet the 
Cranke be yong knaues and yonge harlots, that, depely 
dissemble the falling sicknes, For the Cranke in their 
language is the falling euyll..There came ecarely in the 
morninge a Counterfet Cranke ynder' my lodgynge .. this 
Cranke there lamentably lamentinge.- ©1580 larr, Wit 
& Wisd, (1846) 13 She sent me the Counterfait crainke for 
to play. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 167 There 
are some counterfeit crankes .. who vpon some, occasion 
haue by meere knauery fained themselues such. “1621-51 
Burton Anat. Mel, 1. ii. 1. vi. 159 Jodocus Damhoderius 
«hath some notable examples of such counterfeit Cranks. 


; 3622 Frercuer Beegar’s Bush u. i, Jarkman, or patrico, 
* . Oe ke ES . roe 


cranke, or clapperdudgeon. Pah : 
Crank, si. Sc. “(Cf Crank v.2] A hatsh or 
grating sound, . rey, 


3786 Burns Se. Drink xviii, When wanting thee, what . 


tuncless cranks Are my poor verses!. 1800 Gloss, to Burns 
Jam.), Crank, the noise of an ungreased wheel. 

Crank (krenk), ¢.1, “Also 6-7 cranck(e. [Of 
obscure origin: not easily connected with the other 
adjs. and sbs, of same:spelling.] .- . .° - 

+1. Rank, lusty, vigorous, in good condition: - 

4398 Trevisa Barth. De P.'R. xt. xi. (1495) 396 Snowe 
yth theym 

3548 Upatt, etc. Zrasins Par. Mark,ii. 20 He 
who was a litle before bedred .. was now cranke and lustie. 


‘1659 Howet, Lexicon To Philologer, [The English lan- 


age alters] sometimes the sense of the words which she 
jorrows; as she:useth crank for being lively and well, 
whereas ‘tis sic& in Dutch, 


ORANK. 


2. Lively, brisk, in high spirits ; lusty, sprightly, 
merry; aggressively - high-spirited, disposed “to 
exult or triumph, ‘ cocky’. Now dial. and in U.S. 

1499 Pynson Prom, Parv., Corage or cranke, crassts, 
coragiosus, ¢1500 Maid Enilyx 290in Haz, £. P.P.1Y. 
92 She was full ranke, And of condycyons cranke, And redy 
was alwaye. 1548 W. Patres Exfed. Scot. in Arb. Garner 
IIL 94 The Scots.-showed themselves upon sundry brunts, 
very crank and brag. 1s92 Warner Add, Eng. vit. xxxvii. 
(612) 179 Princes Favours often make the fauored toocranke. 
1602 Dekker Safiromastix Wks. 1873 1. 234 This ‘Man at 
Armes has..some friend in a corner, or else hee durst not 
be so cranke. x6zx Coter, s.v. Joyeut, As crank as a 
Cocke Sparrow. 1655 Gurnae Chr. in Arvin xi. § 3 (1669) 
114/2 Would not our bloud ‘much more sow too rank, and 
we too cranck and wanton, if we should feed long on such 
luscious food? @x677 Barrow Seva, Wks. 1716 I. 112 It. 
becometh them..to be jocund and crank in the}jr humour. 
21716 Soutn Serz. VI. 21 (T.) How came they to grow so 
extremely crank and confident? 1736 Pecce Aenticisms, 
Crank, merry, cheery. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred I, 317 
(Bartlett) If you strong electioners didn’t think you were 
among the elect, you wouldn’t be so crank aboutit. 1860 
Hottanp AZiss Gilbert xxi. 385 We feel pretty crank about 
having a book writer here in Crampton. ‘ 

+B. quasi-adv. Boldly, briskly, lustily. Ods. 

1579 SPENSER Sep. Cal, Sept. 46 As cocke on his dung- 
hill, crowing cranck. 1394 Carew Zasso (1881) xo2 Since 
thee he mates so cranke, : 

Crank (krenk), @.2 Mant. [Of obscure origin, 
appearing first in the comb. CRANK-SIDED, q.v. The 
early explanations suggest association with the Du. 
and Fris, Avenged (ofa ship) laid or lying over on 
its side, pa. pple. of £enge7z, orig. to apply pressure 
to, push over, sfec. to lay or cause (a ship) to fall 
upon her side, ¢.g. in careening, also zzér. to in- 
cline or lie on one side, as a ship does when ‘her 
cargo shifts in the hold.. See Dale, and Doornkaat 
Koolman Ostfries, Woch. Possibly this foreign 
word was caught up, and confused with the native 
crank,] 

Liable to lean over or capsize: said of a ship 
when she is built too deep or narrow, or has not 
sufficient ballast to carry full sail. Crash by the 
ground (see quots. 1696, 1704). 

1696 Puitites s. v. Crazk, A ship is said to be crank by 
the Ground when she is narrow-floor’d {1706 adds] so. .that 
she cannot be brought on Ground, without danger of bein: 
overthrown, or at least of wringing her Sides. x7o2 ‘i 
Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc, Mem. UX. 82 Through a jealousy 
of the vessel being crank, 1704 J. Harris Ler. “Sechu., 
Crank, the Sea ‘Term for a Ship that cannot bear her 
Sails, or can bear but a small Sail for fear of oversetting : 
and they say she is Crank by the Ground, when she 
cannot be brought on Ground without danger of over- 
throwing her. 3770 Chron. in Aun. Reg, 67/2 At present 
she is so cranke she cannot carry sail. -r8g0 Loner. 
Building of Ship 29 Strangest’ of all, ‘Towered the:Great 
Harry, crank and tall. 1873 Buack Pr. Thule xxiti. 380 
That crank little boat with its topieavy sails, 

Jig. 175% Smottett Per. Pic. it. (D.), I have heard as how 
you came by your lame foot by having your upper decks 
overstowed with liquor, whereby you became crank, and 
rolicd, d’ye sce, 1808 Moore Corruption ii, Things, which 
+ Still serve to ballast, with convenient words, A few crank 
arguments for speeching lords. ; 

Crank (kreeyk), 2.8 [A group of senses con- 
nected with CRANK sé.1 and 2 and Cranky @.] 

1, ‘Crooked, distorted’ (Jam.); angularly twisted 
or bent. Sa 

1828-79 in Jamitson, who cites ‘crank-handed, a crank 
hand’, from Aberdeen, Mearns, x892 J. Matuer Pocus 
252 There stood the old oak tree..No wonder he is crank 
and grim. © 

+2.,In fig. sense of ‘twisted, angular’ ; crabbed, 
awkward or difficult to pronounce, understand, or 


execute. Obs, or Sc. -' 
1729 Swirt Direct, Birth-day Song, A skilful critic justly 
blames Hard, tough, crank, utt'ral, harsh, stiff names. 
1790 Sutrrers Pocins Gloss., A crank jos, a work attended 
with difficulty, or requiring ingenuity in the’ exccution. 
1828-79 JAMIESON, Crank..2; Hard, difficult; as, ‘a crank 
word’, a word hard to be understood. _ pe 
8, Infirm, weak, shaky. in health ; 
dial, [Cf Du. and Ger. kravk] « . . 
3802 R. Stonanp Chron. Se. Poeiry Gloss., Crank, infirm, 
weak, in bad condition. .188x Leicester Gloss., Crank, sick, 
ailing. x bs . . ; i 
4. Of machinery: In a loose, shaky,. or. crazy 
condition ; out of order, working with difficulty; 
=CRANKY 3. a, REE Dra ae eee 
383 Canrtyte Sart, Res. 1. iii, The machinery of laughter 
took some time -to' get in motion, and’scemed crank, and 
slack. x837 — Fr. Rew. TL. n.-i, This Convention is 
unfortunately the crankest of machines, 1876 Times 11 
Nov, 9/2 The crank machinery of the'double government 
would. .enfeeble every effort of the State. « : 


= CRANKY 1. 


Crank (kreenk), v1 [£-Crawx s0.,°2, which . 


TL. [from Crank sh.22, 2.J 002-00 te 
+1. zuir. To’ twist ‘and turn: about; -to move 

with a sharply winding course, to zigzag. Obs. 
Shakspere’s phr. #0 ‘come -cvanking in is humorously 


yield: a number of isolated senses.] 


echoed in the Jater quots. without regard to its strict sense. | 


893 Suaus. Ver, § id. 682 The purblind hare... He trankes 
and crosses witha thousand doubles.” * x396'—~ 2 Aen. JV, 
1u.' i. 98 See, how this River comes me cranking in, And 
cuts me from the best-of all my.Land, A huge halfic Moone, 


@ monstrous Cantie out. 1830 Miss Mrrrorp Village 4th - 


CRANK. 


ser, (1863) 309 Here and there, too,-farm-houses and cot- 
tages, half hidden, by cherry orchards. .come cranking into 
the meadows. 1891 Sat. Rev. .12 Dec. 664/r Here is Pro- 
fessor Finn Magnusen comes me cranking in .. and gives a 
totally different rendering to the Runes. 2 

+2. ¢rans. To wrinkle minutely with parallel 
ridges and furrows, to crinkle. Also 40 crak z12. 

166x ,Cuitprey Brit, Baconica 75° They were streaked 
and cranked like a Cockle-shell. ~ 24d. 76 Other little 
stones. .that were cranked in likea Cockle-shell, but deeper, 
and not so thick together. Jd. 78 There is an.apparent 
difference between the Musclestone, and the true Muscle of 
the Sea, both in the shape. .and in the cranking of it. 

3. dial. © (See quots.) ie 

1847-78 Hatiwewr, Crank ..(4) to mark crossways on 
bread-and-butter to pleas a child. Kent. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Crank, to mark cross-wise, 

It. [f. Crank: sd,1] 

4. trans, a. To bend in the shape of a crank, z.e. 
with two (or four) right afigles; to make crank- 
shaped.- (Also, to crank dow.) b. To attach a 
erank to, furnish with a crank. 

1793 SMEATON Zdystone L.197 Each end was also cranked 
about an inch, so as to set the transverse part of the bars, 
clear of the copper sash frame. 1834 N. W. Cunpy Judand 
Yransié 56 The axle of the greater wheels is cranked. 1842 
Frat. R. Agric. Soc. II, 11. 349 An excellent specimen of 
the low-chested cart, obtained by cranking down the axles. 
1884 BF. J. Brirren Watch § Clockuz. 138 Tools are often 
cranked..without any idea of the object to be gained. 

5. To fasten with a crank: see Crank 50,1 3. 

1879 Cassell’'s Techn. Educ. 1V. 1975/1 The edge-plate.. 
should run from one extremity to the other, commencing at 
the hind bottom bar, on to which it should be cranked. 

6. Sc. To shackle (a horse). 

1822 Hoe Perils of Man I. 267 (Jam.) As for the reward 
of presumption, it is in Scotland to be crankit before and 
kicked behind. 

7. To lift or draw 2p by means of a crank. 

x883 Laturopr in Harfer’s Mag. Aug. 332/1 He .. cranks 
ite prey up [a steep incline] at the rate of 2000 people a 

ay. 

Crank, v2 [App. onomatopeeic, having associ- 
ations with clas, and with croak, creak; cf. CLANK 
» Cf, also north, dial. Cronk to croak.] dur. 
To make 4 harsh, jarring, or grating sound. (Also 
quasi-zrans, with cognate obj.) 

x827 Crare Sheplt, Cal. March 31 The solitary crane.. 


+ Cranking a jarring melancholy cry. 1847-78 HAutIwELt, 


Crank... (5) to creak, North, x8s2 D. M. Moir Poents, 
Snow xiv, Voiceless, except where, cranking, rings, ‘The 
skater’s curvé along, The demon of the ice. . 

Crank-bird, [Cf. prec.] A local name of 
the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. es tes 

1840 Maccituvray Hist. Brit. Birds II. 86. "188 
Swainson Prov, Names Birds .99 Crank bird (Gloucester- 
shire), From the cry of the bird resembling the creaking 
produced by the turning of a windlass. 


Cranked-.(kreenkt),. i. a. 
and z.] : sock, Fis 

+1. ? Twisted, crooked, tortuous. (In quot. ig.) 

10 Bate Image Both Ch. Cjb, The most cranked vyly- 
nesse of oure synnes. ’ 7 ' 

+2. Crinkled, wrinkled. Obs. (Cf. Crank v.12.) 

1700 B E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cranked shells ox Stones, 
wrinkled or wreathed. aad ae 

8. Formed into or furnished with a crank. Cranked 
tool (in. Wood-turning) + see.quot. 1881. 

1862 Syices Engineers LIT. 1o2 The mechanical skill of 
the country was not equal to the task of forging cranked 
axles, ¢ 1865 J. Wytpe in Cire. Sc.‘I, 2532/2 The... action 
resembles that of a double-cranked .. steam-engine. 88x 
Mechanic § 569.Cranked or internal tools..are used for 
turning recesses in a piece of wood, 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 
1273/r Humber bicycle..cranked handles, ; 


[f. Crank sé, 


Crankery, [f Cranx: 5.25 4+-mRy: ch foolery, - 


knavery.| The'characteristics of a ‘crank’; crack 


brainedness, enthusiastic eccentricity. 


1884 Ties (Weekly Ed.) 17 Oct. 15/3 Crankery ranges all 
the way.from dangerous approach to insanity, to the one- 
idead fanatics in pseudo-sciéntific research [etc.]. 1890 
Sat. Rev. 19 Apr. 48/2 The thoughts and words of a 
‘crank’, often very amusing and interesting in themselves, 
and as‘a study ofcrankery, . - : 

Crankily (kreeykili), adv, 
-LY2,]" In a cranky manner.- -.— .. 

31864 I. Buruer in Blackw, Mag. XCV. 283 ‘Tis a saying 
that hasna much ‘sensé-in it’; said the Doctor, crankily. 


3873 Anderida III, iii.-54 A rusted brazier stood crankily 
on its three legs. . Pee oe : 


[f CRANKY @. + 


Crankiness (krepkinés), [fag prec, +-NESS.] : 


The state or-quality of-being cranky ‘or crazy. 

1870 LowELy Aszong. my Bhs. Ser. 1, (1873) 235 There is no, 
better ballast for pee pine the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, than. business. « x890 


Spectator 8 Feb, The reputation for ‘crankiness’ and wrong: 


-headedness which that able historical writer has’ gained in . 


British North America. t Pe 
+ Cranking, £4/.a. Obs: App.=Crank al 2, 
1867 Tunnerv. Ovid's Epist. 18b, But he delighted with 


- Diana more Than cranking Cupid or Dame Venus play, 


Crankish (kreenkif), @ [Crank 53.2 45° 
Somewhat cranky ; inclined to cranks;, . - = 


A 
1892 Sat. Rev. 25 June’746/2 Crankish ‘theories of human,’ 

perfection, © |, : : 
Crankism, 


r “ff. CRANE.sb2 ‘54 -150.] = 
CRANKERY. 7. SNe ka Ce bsacs 
.1890 Troy Daily Times 13 Nov. 2/3 The epidemic of 
crankism which has prevailed. ea RO ot 
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Crankle ‘(krenk’l), v Also 7 eranckle. 
[Frequentative of Crank v.l; in use from ¢ 1600, 
but app. never very common. Cf, Crinkus.] 

1. uty. To bend in and out, to wind, twist; ‘to 
run in flexures and windings’ (J.) ; to run zig-zag, 

1598 Frorto, Se7ficolato, turning, winding, crankling in 
and out likea serpent. 16zr Corcr., Sexfeger, to wind, or 
crankle in and out. .to goe wauing etc. like a serpent. 1834 
Str H. Tayior Artevelde u. iv. iv, The river crankles 
round an alder grove. 1835 M. Scott Cruise Midge xiv, 
The forked lightning crankled out every now and then clear 
and bright, 385 S. Jupp Afargaret xvii. (1871) 149 Some 
went crankling and sheering, some described somersets, 

+2. ¢rans. To bend sinuously, to zig-zag; to 
crinkle (a surface). Hence Cra‘nkled ffi. a. 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 58 Writhings, and crankled 
wanderings. 1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng. iii.(1707)297 Stones 
..somewhat roundish. .streaked and crankled like a Cockle- 
shell. 1708 J. Putirs Cyder 1.14 Old Vaga’s stream .. her 
wonted ‘Lrack Forsook, and drew her humid Train aslope, 
Crankling her Banks. 

Crankle (kreynk’l), s+. [f prec., or dim. of 
Crank sd.“] A bend, twist, winding; a curve or 
angular prominence. See also CRINKLE-CRANKLE, 

x598 Florio, Zortioso, crooked, winding, full of crinkles 
andcrankles. 1755 Jounson, Crankdes, inequalities; angular 
Prominences, x82z Lams £¢fa, Old Actors, The accursed 
Verulam buildings had not encroached upon all the east 
side of them, cutting out delicate green crankles. 1845 
Tatrourp Vac, Rambles 1, 128 It wound round one great 
crankle of the Jake after another. 188x W. Witkixs Songs 
of Study 209 Had the rack’s rough crankles my joints untied. 

Crankle, a. dial, [f. CRANK @.3 3.] 

1847-78 Hatuwert, Crankle, weak; shattered. North. 

Crankling (kreenklin), vd/. sb. [f. CRANKLE v. 
+-Ine1,] A twisting or winding in and out. 

1598 Frorio, Catapecchie ..cranklings, turnings in and 
out, x6rz Cotcr., Les veplis dune Riutere, the manifold 
cranklings and wriglings made in and out by a Riuer in its 
course, 1835 Beckrorp Mecol?. 137 Saxon crinklings and 
cranklings are bad enough. .the Moorish horse-s{tpe-like de- 
viations from beautiful curves, little better. 

Crankling, f/. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
Twisting or winding in and ont. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xlviii, Along the crankling 
Path. x6rz — Poly-old. vii, 105 Meander..Hath not so 
many turnes, nor crankling nookes as shee. 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni, ¥ 46 Amnis, or acrankling brook. 
1850 H, Coterince Poems 11. 243 Her crankling bays and 
sinuous lochs. 188 Leicestersk, Gloss., Crankling, sinuous; 
twisting in and out. : 

Crankly (kreenkli), adv, [f CRANK @. +-LY2.] 
In a ‘crank’ manner; lustily, briskly, boldl¥? etc. 

1566 Stuptey Agamemnon 1, With clubbed bruising 
battringe batte he crankly did subdew. 1589 PEELE Tale 
of Troy Wks. (Rtldg.) 552/ Thus this doughty daysman 
.-Did crankly venture on this thankless deed. 1592 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Super. 9 Danter’s gentleman .. cranckly 
spitteth upon the heads of some, 

Crankmess (kre‘nknés). [fas prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being crank (in the different 
senses of the adjs.). 

+L. Lustiness, vigour. Ofs. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Crankness, briskness, liveliness. 1755 
Joxunson; Crankness, I. health ; vigour, 

2. Of a ship: ‘ Disposition to overset’ (J.). 

1726 SHetvocke Voy. round World 2, 1 came under the 
Success's lee, and:complained of the crankness of my ship. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (780) E iij, Crankness .. 
is occasioned. by having too little ballast, or by disposing 
the ship’s lading so asto raise the centre of gravity too high. 

3. =CRANKINESS. , 

x890 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 324/1 Absolute freedom from 
crankness, a virtue rare, indeed, in art-literature. 

Cra‘nkous, ¢. Sc. [f. CRank 2.8-+-o0s.] In- 
clined to"be crank ; irritable, fretful, cranky. 

1786 Burns Earnest Cry xvi, This while she’s been in 
crankous mood, Her lost Militia fir’d her bluid. 

Crank-si'ded, a aut. [See Crank a.2, 
which appears first in this comb.] =Cranx a.2 

1626 Carr. Situ Accid. Vung.’ Seamen 13 A ship cranke 
sided. «1649 Wintnrop'New Lug. (1853) II. 337 The ship 
..Was very crank-sided, so it was conceived she was overset 
in agreat tempest, 1658-2706 in Puiturs. x7z1 Milit. § 
Sea Dict. s.v: Crank, A Ship is said to be crank-sided when 
she will bear but small Sail, and lie down very much with 
little Wind. 1884 Hasfer's Magi Aug. 422/2 The ship of 
state at that time was a crank-sided concern. : 

Craukum. '[A humorous ‘formation from | 
CRANK sb.4° Chiefly occurring in the combination 
CRINKUM-ORANKUM q.v.] pee Ges 
tL. -=Crinkumy Obs. - Tes ye 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Courtier (1860) 2z He gets the 
French cranckums, and so knows whatit is to have atenure 
in fazle. - Go BO tes Mania Mee eeihicy al ae ; 

2: A-twist, eccentric turn, crotchet, conceit. - 5 

1822 GaLt Si7-A. Wylie Il. xxvii 250 His contrariness is 
altogether of some misleart crancum about-your cating no- 
thing forhim,. 1825 R: Warp Tremaine III. xxi 379 Wood- 
ington ‘Squire is a noble fellow, with‘all his crankums. . 1838 
J. Srrutuers Poetic Tales 78 The cleft, thestave, the semi- 
tone, An’ fifths an’ thirds And ither crankums. fen tee Eo. 
_ 8. Jocal. A large wooden trap used“for catching” 
pheasants or-other game-alive. - --.  =.>_ 


Cranky (kre'nki),- al: [A- comparatively 


modern formation, covering a group of senses that © 
-hang but loosely together, and haye :various. asso-~ 
~ciations-with CRANK sd.2 and 3, Crank a.2 and 3.] 


: {The order here-followed is merely provisional.) aie OAR 


CRANNOCK, 


1, Sickly, in weak health, infrm in body; = 
Crank a.3 3. dial. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Cranky, ailing, sickly; from the 
dutch crank, sick. North]. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cranky, 
ailing, sickly, [So in dial. Glossaries of Cumberland, 
Whitby, Holderness, Leicestersh., Berkshire; W. Somerset 
has craukety; in others prob. omitted as being a general 
word,] 181 Sczeuce (N. Y.) 21 Aug. 102/2 The vigorous 
sheep being constantly drafted away for sale. these ‘cranky’ 
sheep (as they came to be called) were left behind. 

2. Naut.= CRAnk a2 

1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 358 ‘ Beg pardon, sir, but the boat 
is very cranky, .if you goes on so, she will be over.’ 1870 
Lowey Study Wind, (1886) 126 ‘The craft is cranky. 

3. Out of order, out of gear, working badly; 
shaky, crazy; =CRANK @.3 4. 

x86z Sautes Lagineers III. 90 It was constantly getting 
out of order. .at length it became so cranky that the horses 
were usually sent out after it to bring it along. _ 1863 Mrs. 
‘Toocoon Yorksh, Dial,‘ Don't sit on that chair, it is cranky,’ 
1888 Berkshire Gloss,, Cranky. for machinery, out of gear; 
for a structure, in bad repair, likely to give way. ‘ 

4. Of capricious or wayward temper, difficult to 
please ; cross-tempered, awkward ; ‘cross’. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. 1X. 82 Cranky Newport, not annoyed 
with vods. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vii, That his friend 
appeared to be rather ‘cranky’ in point of temper. 181 D. 
JERROLD St. Giles xv. 151 He got plaguy cranky of late; 
wouldn’t come down with the money. 1876 Miss Yoncr 
Womankind xxiii. 199 We view our maids as cranky self- 
willed machines for getting our work done. [In dial. Glos- 
saries of Cumberland, IVhithy, Holderness, Leicester: 

5. Mentally out of gear; crotchety, ‘queer’; 
subject to whims or ‘ cranks’; eccentric or peculiar 
in notions or behaviour. Cf. Crank sb2 4, 5 

x8g0 Dickens Poor ATan's Tale of Patent (Househ. Weds. 
19 Oct. 70), I said, ‘ William Butcher .. You are sometimes 
cranky’, 1863 C. Reape “ard Cash H.113 He [a mad- 
doctor] had, .almost invariably found the patient had been 
cranky for years, 1876 Ii/hitby Gloss. s.v., Cranky ways, 
crotchets. 1879 G. Macnonatp P. Fader II, iv.66 A cranky, 
visionary, talkative man. 1884 Boston (Mass.) 977d. July 11, 
Butler makes a long fight over his cranky notions. 

6. Full of twists or windings, crooked ; full of 
corners ot crannies. Cf. Crank 50,2 1, 2. 

1836 W. S. Lannor Wks. 1876 VIII. 94 No curling dell, 
no cranky nook. 1876 IVhithy Gloss, S.v., Cranky roads, 
crooked roads. 1887 Jrssore Azcady iii. 71 Old closets, 
dim passages, and cranky holes and corners. 

7. (See quot.) dal. Cf. Crank w.1 2. 

1788 Marsuatt Vorksh. Gloss., Cranky, checked {i.e 
striped] linen; cranky apron, a checked-linen apron, 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Cranky adj., of stout old-fashioned linen for 
housewives’ aprons, with a blue stripe on a white ground. 

SOranky, 2.2 dial. [f. CRayk a.1+-x.] Brisk, 
merry, {tvely, disposed to exult; =Crank at 

1811 Wittan W, Riding Gloss. (E. D.S.), Crank, Cranky, 
jocose, sprightly, exulting. 1837-40 Hauinurton Clockwm:. 
(1862) 407 Most of the first chop men cut and run, as they 
always do in such like cases, considerable cranky. 1886 
S. IM, Linc. Gloss., Cranky, merry, sportive. How cranky 
the boy is! he’s full of quirks and pranks. {In dial. Glos- 
saries of Sussex and Hampshire.) 

Cran-line, obs. f. CRANE-LINE. 

Crannage (krenédz). [f Cran1+-acn; cf. 
Zonnage.| Number of crans taken, in the herring 
fishery. 

1890 Scot, Leader 2 Sept. 4 The herring fishing .. gives 
promise of better results... Fraserburgh. .holds the field with 
a total crannage of 180,000 up to the present date. 

Cranne, obs. f. CRAUNE. 

+Crannel. Ols. Also eranel(l, crannell. 
[app. f. F. cran: see Cranny; perh. identical 
with F. crenel (12th c. in Littré), Pr. cvazel, dim. 
of cran, which is however chiefly a term of fortifi- 
cation: see CRENELL, CARNEL.] A small opening 
or hole; a cranny, crevice, chink. 

1533 Q. Carn. Parr tr. Lyasu. Commune Crede 66 As.. 
lyghte passeth..throughe a cranel or hole. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. 1. (1599) 98 Euery litle hole..yea euen the 
smallest cranell or creuish. c1640 J. SmyrH Lives Berke- 
Zeys (1883) II. 16x It leaked at certaine crannells. 

Crannied (krenid), a. [f Cranny +-zp2.] 

1. Having crannies or chinks. 

c1440 Prop. Parv, 100 Cranyyd, stmatus. 1577 B. 
GoocE Heresbach’s Hush. ut. (1586) 137 Their hornes large 
cranied, and blacke. 1639 G. Danien Zeclus. xxix. 76 As 
a Raine doth drench The crannied Earth. 1646 Sir T, 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vit. i. 339 A. .fruit, .not unlike a Citron, 
but somewhat rougher, chopt and cranied. 1870 Tennyson, 
Flower in the crannied wall, 1 pluck you out of the crannies. 

2. Of the formation of a cranny. ae 

rggo Suaxs. Afids. N. v. i. 159 A wall. .That had in.it a 
crannied hole or chinke, Wak : 

- +Cvannock, Os. Also 6 crennock,. -eke, 
‘Ikrennéke, cren-, cryn-, crineoke (all in Shzritle- 
worth Aécts. Chétham Soc.). [See Curnoox. For- 
merly often latinized as cranzocts, -acus, crannoca. 
- ‘In Ireland the word was app. identified with ‘the native 
word ‘crannog (see next), whence in Irish Dictionaries 
‘hamper’ appears as one of the senses of the latter.) ae 

The name of a dry measure formerly in. use ‘in, 
Wales, ‘the West of England, and Ireland.” “It 


varied greatly in different places,and according” 


to the commodity. For cotn, the crannock of 2 
or 4 bushels is mentioned; for salt it appears:to. 
have been much larger, -. ~ Rca eee 
“ x189-90 Pife Roll 1 Rich. I, Glouc. 163 Pro.D, crannoc’ 


»frumenti, 1219° Rat, Claus. °3 Hen. III, m, 2 Rex-mandat 


CRANNOG. 


..Justiciario Hiberniz, ut liberet Regi. Manniz, singulis 
annis, duo dolia vini et sexies vigint! crennoc bladi, pro 
homagio suo. 1235-s2 Rent. Glastonb. (Somerset Rec, 
Soc.) 1, j crannoc frumenti. did. 168 Centum crannocas 
salis, 1886 in Shaéttlewarth Ace. (Chetham Soc,)1. 29 Towe 
krennekes and a halffe of salte at the North Wyche xxxv s, 
1ggt Zéid. 66 Thrie crynokes and a halfe of salte liiijs. 
1603 G. Owen Pembrokesh, 1. xviii. (1892) 137 Neither ys 
the Cranoke or Wey measures used in selling [corn]; but by 
the bushell ously {see Note). x6r0 Hoxrann Camden's 
Brit... 175 Ireland) A Cranok of wheat was sold for three 
and twenty shillings. 16x Sreep Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 
1349/2 (freland) In 1330 a cranoc of wheat was sold for 20°, 
acranoc of oates for 8, a cranoc of pease, beanes and barley 
forasmuch. 1825 W. Davies Agric. S. Wales II. 172. 

Grannog (krengg). Preh. Archzol. (a. Irish 
crannog, Gael. crannag structure of timber, pulpit, 
round top of a mast, cross-trees of a ship, etc., 
deriv. of cvanzz tree, beam, mast, shaft, etc. 

Erroneously printed cvannoge by Dr. Daniel Wilson, and 
after him by many archzologists, with pL crannoges, as if 
the g were soft.] 3 

An ancient lake-dwelling in-Scotiand or Ireland. 

185 D. Wirson Prek. Ann, (1863) I. u. ii. 352 One of the 
ancient Lake villages or Crannoges. /did. II. m. iit. 99. 
1886 A thenzum 24 Apr. 556/2 The Irish crannogs continued 
to be resorted to, in troublous times, even down to the 
seventeenthcentury. 1892 7¥ses 24 Oct. 3 The well-known 
palisades of the crannogs in Scotland and Ireland, 

attrib, 1831 D. Witson Preh. Ann. Il. i. iii, roo The 
ancient forests of the crannoge era. 1887 Jest». Rev. June 
345 Engineering and mechanical skill on the part of these 
early crannoge builders. . 

Hence Crannoger, a dweller in a crannog. 

1884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 19 Sept. 12 Crannogers felt strong 
in their fastnesses, and were unwilling to quit them for the 
convenience of the mainland. 

Cranny (kreni), 5é.1 Forms: (5 crayne), 
5-7 crany, 6-7 cranie, craney, 7 crannie, -ey, 
(craine), 7~- cranny. [app. related to F. crax 
(in Cotgr. cre) ‘a notch, cleft, niche, or jag’, a 
crack in metal, a transverse fissure in strata, etc. ; 
but the etymology and form-history present many 
difficulties. 

F. cren, cran is in Walloon cren, and is associated with 
Rumansch crenna, Lombard creta. It is referred by 
Darmesteter to a por. L, *erennum, supposed to be related 
to *crena a word formerly attributed to Pliny, but now con- 
sidered asa textualerror, No early example of the French 
word is known [see however CrENELL]; Palsprave translates 
‘cranny’ by crevasse. The form of the English word makes 
its French derivation doubtful, as this does not account for 
the termination. The form crayne in Promp, Parv.is a 
scribal error for cranye (see ref. under Crauas), and craine 
in Minsheu is apparently merely copied from it.) e 

A small narrow opening or hole ; a chink, crevice, 
crack, fissure. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 100 Cranye [erxvoncously Crayne] or 
crayues (PyNson crany or craues), via, vimmula, viscus. 
ior Crauas supra in Crany. ¢x460 Play Sacram, 710 
Here the owyn must ryve asunder & blede owt at y* 
cranys & an Image appere owt wt woundis bledyng. 
1530 Pausor. 210/2 Crany or ryft, crevasse. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 560 Peeping in at_a cranny of his 
chamber door. 1627 Minsnru Ductor, Craine or cleft, vide 
Cranie..A Cranie, craine, or cleft. 1642 Witiins' AZath. 
Magick 1. i, (1648) 152 Which does usually blow in at every 
chink or cranny. 1672 Cave Prim. Cho. Ui. ii. (1673) 281 
No light but what peeped in from a few little cranies. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver u. viii. 166, I saw the water ooze in at 
several crannies. 1836 Manrvat Yaphet xlv. 89 After ex- 
amining every nook and cranny they could think of. 865 
Gemue Scent. § Geol, Scot. xii, 321 Swallows build their nests 
in the crannies of the cliff. 

Jig. t¢ 2600 Distracted Entp, 1. i, Bullen in O. PZ. UI. 181 
Some .. that neare [=ne'’er] looke Into the chynckes and 
crannyes of the state. 1768-74 Tucker 4, Nat, (1852) 11, 
152 Some lurking vanity stealing slily in_ through crannies 
where one would least expect it. 1848 Mitt Pol. £con.1. 
vii. § 5 Into every crevice and cranny of human life, 

Cranny, sb2 Glass Afanuf. [Origin unknown.] 
The smooth iron rod on which the bulb of plastic 
glass is rolled in order to form a neck, in blowing 
crown-glass. : : 

1662 Merrett tr. Nevi's Art of Glass 36s. Cranny is a 
round Iron whereon they roul the Glass to make the neck of 
itsmall. 1874 Kuicut Dict. Alech., Cranny (Glass Manu- 
facture), a tool for forming the necks of glass bottles, 

Cranny, a. A dial, by-form of Craniy. 

1674-9 Ray N.C. Words, Cranny, as a cranny lad, a 
jovial, “brisk, lusty Jad. Ces. (Hence in Bairey 1721, 
Grose, etc.] 1847-78 Hauuwewt, Cranny, quick, giddy, 
thoughtless, 1887 8. Cheshive Gloss., Cranny adj,, simple, 
foolish ; sd. simpleton. 

Cra‘nny, v.. [f. Cranny sd.1] 

+L. gtr. To open in crannies or chinks. ‘Obs. - 

¢1440 Promp. Parz, 100 Cranyyn’, vino. 1563 GoLDInc 
Ovid's Met, u. (193) 35 The ground did cranie everywhere, 
and light did pierce to hell. 1607 BarustEp AZir7/a (1876) 
51 The ground did crannie. 

2. To penetrate into crannies. ave. 

1816 Byron Ch, Har. 1. xlvii, All tenantless, save to the 
crannying wind. 3873 BLackmorE Cradock NV. vi, (1881) 21 
Eyes that crannied not, like a crane’s bill, into the family 
crocks and dust-bin, : 

Cranreuch (kranrox). Sc. Also 7 erain- 
roch, 9 cranreugh, cranrach. [app. f. Gael. 
evani tree-+ reodhadh freezing; but the Gaelic 
Diets. give for ‘hoar-frost.’ cri¢h-reodhadh, lit. 
‘shaking or quivering frost’..  - bi sine 
“(The alleged Gaelic cvanntarach in Jam, is some errov.)] 

Hoar-frost, rime, Tence Cranreuchy a. 
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. 1682 R. Law AZeu2. (1818) 239 No frost at all excepting some 
crainroch or. small frost. 1985 Burns Zo a Alouse vi, To 
thole the winter's sleety dribble, An’ cranreuchcauld [ 282 
Scotr Rob Roy Introd. p. xxv, The dhuniewassell’s nec! 
and shoulders... were covered with cranreuci (i.e. hoar frost). 
1883 J. BeatH Bishopshire Lilts 14 The cranrach 's on the 
hill, 1892 J. Mater Poems 59 The cranreugh grows its 
hoary plume. 

, 1822 Ldin. Mag. Apr. 352 (Jam.), Like the rouky gleemoch 
in a craunrochie morning, 

Cransier, erron. form of CREANCER. 

+ Crants. Os. Also cranse, crance, craunce, 
corance. [a. Ger. MHG., OHG.) 4vanz, whence 
Du. &rans, in Kilian 1599 4rants, wreath, garland, 
chaplet.] A garland, chaplet, wreath. 

xso2z Greene in Hari. Misc. (Math.) 1. 246 The filthy 
queane weares a craunce and is a Frenchwoman, forsooth, 
1g96 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) III. 391 After they re- 
ceived some reward, and with a cranse with their ladies 
gave daunses with them. x60z SuHaxs. Ham. v. i. 255(Qo.) 
Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants [/<. rites} 16.. 
Cuapman Alphonsus Wks. 1873 IL. 238 Clownswith each of 
them a miter with corances on theirheads. 1706 J. WaTson 
Collect, Sc. Poems 11. 10 (Jam.) Thair heids wer garnisht 
gallandlie With costly crancis maid of gold. [890 Harn- 
MAN Our Prayer-bk.138 The ‘crants’ were garlands which it 
was usual to make of white paper, and to hang up in the 
church on the occasion of a young girl's funeral. aor of 
these were hanging up in Flamborough Church, Yorkshire, 
as late as 1850.] 

+Crany. Obs. Also 7 cranie. =CRANiIUM. 

rs28 Ferome of Brunswick's Surg. xxx, With brekyng of 
Craney. 1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Afed. 88 The Crany 
of a beast. 1646 — Psend, Ef. ut. xt. 137 It was rather the 
forehead bone petrified, then a stone within the crany, 
22730 Swirt Dax Fackson’s Reply Wks. 1755 IV. 1 258 
Good spelling-master, your crany has lead on’t, 

Crany, Craon, obs. ff. Cranny, CRaYon. 

Crap (krzep),sd.1 Obs. or dial. Also 5 crappe. 
{Identical with earlier Du. 2rapfge ‘ carptus, carp- 
tura, res decerpta, frustum decerptum siue abscis- 
sum, pafs abrasa siue abscissa; pars camis ab- 
scissa; crustum; offella, offula; placenta; pulpa- 
mentum’ (Kilian, 1599), connected with hrappen 
to pluck off, cut off, separate. Cf. also F. cage, 
OF. crafpe siftings, also ‘ the grain trodden under 
feet in the barn, and mingled with the straw and 
dust’ (M. L, Delisle in Godef.), med.L, crapfa in 
Du Cange. (Cf. also crapinum the smaller chaff.) 
In mod.F. the word has taken the sense of ‘ dirt, 
filthé, and ‘ grease of a millstone’. It is doubtful 
whether all the senses here placed belong to one 
word, though a common notion of ‘rejected or 
left matter, residue, dregs, dust? runs through 
them.] 
+1. The husk of grain; chaff. Ods. 

¢31440 Promp. Parv. 100 Crappe, or gropys of corne, 
acus, 1483 Cath. Angi. 80 Crappes, acus, 

. A name of some plants: a. Buckwheat. b. 
Applied locally to various weeds growing among 
corn, as Darnel, Rye-grass, Charlock. 

¢ 3425 Voc. in Wr-Wilcker 664/29 Hoe siligo, rye... ec 
curvalis, cvappys. ©1480 [bid 726/16 Hee vicia, afech. Hee 
eruralis, craps. Hoc exaticum, byge. 1669 WoruincEe 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 324 Crap, in some places Darnel is so 
called, and in some it signifies Buckwheat. 1674 Ray S, 
£. C. Words, Crap, darnel, Sussex. In Worcestershire 
and other countries they call buck-wheat crap. [Kennett 
makes the former Cro, Puiuuirs (ed. Kersey) makes both 
Crop.| 3808-z5 Jamison, Crafs.. runches in general. 
3875 Panisn Sussex Gloss., Crap or Crapgrass, Ray-grass, 
Lolium perenne 

3. The residue formed in rendering, boiling, or 
melting fat; cracklings, graves; hence crap-cake, 
tallow-craps. In this sense it varies with scraps. 
(Usually in 42.) 

1490-99 Promp. Parv. 101(MS, H. & ed. Pynson) Crawke 
or crappe, cremiunt, [See Crawnke.] 1876 Roninson IVAitby 
Gloss., Crappins or Crags, the shreds from rigs fat, after 
the lard is melted out. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Craps 
are eaten with salt to tea, etc. In North Holderness the 
refuse pieces after tallow-boiling are alsocalled craps. 1877 
BE. Peacock N.Y. Linc. Gloss, Craps, Scraps, scraps of 
pigs fat which remain after the lard has been extracted by 

oiling. People eat them with mustard, vinegar, and pepper. 

4, ‘The dregs of beer or ale? (Halliwell). . 

1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word-th., Crap, Crop, 
the settlings of ale or beer at the bottom of a barrel, some- 
times used instead of barm. | 

5. Money. s/ang or dial, [A cant use of some 
of the prec. senses, or of F, crage dirt: cf. ‘dust”.] 


axjoo B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crap, ee 1746 Con. 
LIER (Tim Bobbin) View Lance. Dial. To Rdr., Um poor 


Got-wot.. My Crap’s aw done. 1787 Grose Province. 
Gloss., Crag. .in the north it is sometimes used for money. 

6. A Sonar: perh. due to confusion of the words. 

1515 Bancray Zgloges ii, (1570) B iif And sometime to 
thee is sent a Hittle crap With sauour therof to take thee in 
the trap, 2320 Wuitinton zie. (1527) 42b, Gadre vp the 
crappes & cromes clene. 1570 Levins A/anip. 26 A crape, 
mica, gramuiu [Levins has not Sevag). 

+ Crap, sb.2 Obs. -[a. Du. Lrag, MDu. eragpe, 
whence also Ger, and Sw. 2rapp, Da. dra, F. crap, 
(2513 from Lille in Godef.).]°° Madder; esg.- the 
commercial product obtained by grinding the inner 


‘part ofthe root. - < - 
. 1721 C, Kine Brit, Merch. 1. 185 Crap Madder from 1676 


to 1679, 46s. a. 64s. per ct. wt. x762 tr. Busching’s Syst. 


CRAPH., 


Geog. V. 626 In some tracts [are cultivated] the herbs fer 
dying, as crap, woad, and clary. 1812 J. Smyt# Pract. 
Customs 133 The finest sort [of madder], which is of a 
bright reddish colour, is called Crop, ° : 

Crap, 50.3 Thieves cant. [a. Du. Arap cramp, 
clamp, clasp.] The gallows. 

x8r2 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Crap, the gallows, 182 
Lyrron Disowned 8 But our wealth is as free of the bailiff’s 
see, Asour necks of the twisting crap, 1834 H, Amsworti 
Raolzwood ui. v, If he come to the crap. 

Hence Crap z, zrans,, to hang. 

178t G, Parker View Soc. II. 30 (Farmer) Sentencing 
some more to be crapped. x8r2 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., 
Crap'd, hanged, ’ 

Crap, Sc. dial. f. Crop sé. and v. 

Crap, obs, and Sc. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Crapan, erron. f. TREPAN. 

}Crapaud. Ods. Forms: § crapault, -pauld, 
-paut, -pald, crepaud(e, -pawd, 6 crapaude, . 
-pawd, (crapeaux, cropolte, crapal), 7 crapaud; 
5 era-, crepawnde, 6 crapon. [a. F. crapand, 
in OF, crapazt, -of, for earlier -ault, = Pr. cra- 
paut, grapaut, OCat. grapaut, grapalt, med.L. 
crapaldus, crapolius : see Diez, Littré, Hatzfeld.} 

1. A toad. 

1481 Caxton Jfyrr. u.xv. 99 Yf the tode, Crapault, or 
spyncop, byte a man or woman, they be in daunger for to 


dye. 1485 — Chas. Gi. 89 Serpentes, crapauldes, and other 
beestes. 1634 Peactam Geil. Exerc. m1. 132 The old 


Armes of France were the three Toades or Crapauds, 

2. (More fully crapanud-stone.) A precious stone 
formerly believed to be produced in the head of 
the toad: cf. Shaks. 4s You Like Jit. i, 133 a 
TOaD-STONE. (The stones so named were of many 
kinds.) 

1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Crepawnde, or crapawnde, precy- 
ous stone [Pyxson crepaud], swaragdus. 1447 BOKENHAM 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 3 No man whyhs [=wys] The verteuous 
crepaude despyse lest, Thow [= though] a todys crowne 
wer’ hys fyrst nest. 1465 IVidZ of Peke (Somerset Ho.), My 
crepaude stone. 1587 IVill of G. rhage Hel A stone called a 
Cropolte. x5§8 Gifts fo Q. “lis. in Nichols Progr. 11. 539 
A jewell, contayning a crapon or toade-stone set in golde, 
1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 11 Her haire like Crapal stone. 

Crapaudine (krapedin). [F. crapaudine 
(=Pr, and med.L. crapaudina, orig. adj. fem.), f. 
crapaud toad. The Fr. word has many derived 
and transferred applications, a few of which have 
to a slight extent been used in English,] 

+1, ? =Toapstone. Obs. 

1558 Lauc. Wills 1, 182 On crapadyn ij’, 

+2. Harriery. (See quot.) Obs. 

1730-6 Batty (folio), Crapaudine (in Horses), an ulcer on 
the coronet ; also, a tread upon the coronet, 3823 in Crap 
Tech. Diet. . . . 

8. A socket in which the pivot of a swing-door 
tums; whence ¢crapaudine door. 

1876 Gwitt Archit, Gloss. Crapaudine Doors, ‘those 
which turn on pivots at top and bottom. 

+ Crapantee, crapotee. Obs. [A deriv, of 
crapot, CRAPAUD.] =CRaAPAUD 2, Toadstone, 

@ 1440 Thomas of Erceld. 1. 52 Compaste all with crapotee, 

Stones of Oryente, grete plente. ¢x460 Lmare 94 Full of 
Stones ther hit was pyght, .Of crapowtes and nakette, 
. Grape (kréip), sd. (In 7 crespe.) [An angli- 
cized spelling of mod.F. crége, in 16th c. crespe 
(=disste crespe), Sb. use of crespe adj. Crisp, crisped, 
minutely curled or frizzled.] . 

1. A thin transparent gauze-like fabric, plain 
woven, without any twill, of highly ‘twisted 
raw silk or other staple, and mechanically em- 
bossed, so as to have a crisped or minutely wrinkled 
surface. The: name originally comprised fine 


‘worsted fabrics (see b.); but it is now chiefly 


limited to a black silk (or imitation silk) fabric 
much used for Indies’ mourning dresses, and for 
funereal trimming and draping. a 


Sometimes specifically called Luglish crape (cotipe anglais). 
For similar fabrics of other colours or material the French 
form Crére (which has retained the wider meaning of the 
word} is now used by preference, though the English form 
also occurs with qualifications, as in Carton or China crape _ 
=crdpe de Chine, terape-lesse= Crépe disse, a kind of crape 
without any wrinkling or ‘figure’; see also crape-cloth ° 
below. ‘The ‘crape’ for which Norwich was formerly 
famous, was a plain cloth of silk warp and worsted welt, 
which afterwards degenerated into dombasine: see the 
latter word (quots. 1789-1831). ‘ : 

2633 J. Done Hisé. Sapient 179 Tunicks of Crespe. 
1685 Loud, Gas. No, 2001/5, 2 Pieces of Stript Silk Norwich 
Crape, and two Picces of mixt Norwich Silk Crape not 
Stript. 1687 Setr.e Ref. Dryden 59 White crape or any 
other sort of white dress. x702 Order in Councid 8 Mar. in 
Lond. Gas. No. 3791/4 It will be allowed as full and proper 
Mourning, to wear Hatbands of Black English Alamode 
covered with Black Crape. x72x Swirr Z#//. to Play Wks. 
1755 ILI. wt. 182 Proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 
With fifty yards of crape shall sweep-the stage. 1727 [see 
Craven), 1820 Scott-Jfoxast, xvii, He could discern the 
outline of the bush, as through a.veil of fine crape. 31858 
Smumonps Dict. Trade s. v. Crape, Aevophanes, crape-lesse, 
and gauze are either white or coloured. 1882 Miss Brappon 
Afut. Royal 1. iv. 82 That's the kind of way widows talk 
in their first edition of crape and caps, 

plural, vq09 STEELE Tatler No. 76 21 
in plain Pinners,and Norwich Crapes. pee 

b. In the 18th ¢.,.a sort of thin worsted stuff, 


His Wenches are 


“CRAP. 


of which’ tlié' dress of the clergy is sometimes made’ 
(Bailey 1785); hence, sometimes put for those 
who are dressed in ‘crape’, the clergy, a clergy- 
man; see also crape-gowzt, -maz, etc. In 3 b. 
- 2682 [see crage-gowi in 3b]. . 
+ 1699 Gartu Dzspeus. 1. (1730) 144 Avoid th’ Inclemencies 
of Morning Air, And leave to tatter'd Crape the Drudgery 
of Pray'r. 1733 Pore £. Cobham 136 A Saint incrape is 
twice a Saint in lawn, A Judge is just, a Chanc'llor juster 
still, x734 G. CoLMAN in Covuozsseur No. 1, Jan., Those 
tattered crapes said to ply here for occasional burials or 
sermons. 1785 JOHNSON, Crafe, a thin stuff, loosely woven, 
of which the dress of the clergy is sometimes made. 1798 
Wo corr (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 387 A 
Curate in his tatter’d crape. 

.2. a. A band of crape worn round a hat, etc., in 
token of mourning, b. A piece of crape drawn 
over the faceas a disguise. 
1963 Brit. Mag. WV. 547 That hat..To set it off, a mourn- 
ing crape must deck. 1784 Cowrer Zask ut. 802 Crape 
and cocked pistol, and the whistling ball Sent through the 
traveller's temples. 1813 Zxamminer 8 Feb. 84/2 He[ahigh- 
wayman] pulled down a crape over his face, 1848 THack- 
ERAy Van. Fair xii, A white hat with a crape round it. 

8. attrib. and Comb. a, attrib, (or adj.) Of crape ; 
connected with crape. 

rgrx Appison Sgect, No. 64 ? 2 His Crape Hatband. 1833 
Marryat 2. Sizfle xli, My father seized his hat..tore off 
the crape weepers and..threw them onthe floor. 1835 Ure 
Philos. Manuf. 255 To take up the crape trade in earnest. 
1882 Miss Brappon Jfnt, Royal II, vii. 136 The folds of 
her white crape fichu. . 

b. Comb., as crape- dresser, -dyer, -scourer, 

-wreath; crape-like, shrouded adjs. ; crape-cloth, 
a woollen material to which a crape-like appearance 
is given, used for mourning; crape-faced a., having 
the face covered with a piece of crape for disguise ; 
erape-gown, a gown of crape, formerly worn by 
English clergymen (see 1 b); hence terape-gown- 
man, ‘+erape-man, a clergyman; crape-myrtle, a 
Chinese shrub, Lagerstremia indica, with bright 
rose-coloured petals of crumpled appearance, culti- 
vated in greenhouses in England, and in gardens in 
Southern USS.- . 
* 837 Warrock Bh, Trades (1842) 3°, *Crape-dresser. 
1848 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Crape and Feather Dresser, 
one who crimps and curls those articles, and re-stiffens crape 
with-gum water. Jbid., *Crape-Dyer, a tradesman who re- 
dresses and improves black crape. 1815 Mitman Fazio 
x821) 15 Robbers, black *crape-faced robbers, 1682 (¢#¢/e), 

peculum *Crape-Gownorum, Or, a Looking-glass for the 
young Academicks. 1706 Hearne Collect.(1885) 1. 309 Anew 
Pudding-sleeve Crape Gown. 1682 ‘ PurLanax MisoParpas : 
ory Plot, and Pt, 3 High-flown *Crape-Gown-men, that 
thunder briskly against the Dissenters, 188 ii E. H. 
Tuomson Upland Tarn 35 The dank and *crape-like moss, 
31887 H,T, Woon Jd/ustr. Books 51 A multitude of tiny crape- 
like markings or folds. 1826 Scorr Woodst.i, The lazy 
*crapemen of Oxford, houncing priests, whose eyes were so 
closed up with fat, 850 B. ‘Lay.or Eldorado i. (1862) 6 
Orange trees, acacias, and the pink blossoms of the *crape 
miyrtle. 188 CabLe Jad. Delphine ix. 48 This side door- 
way .. was oveérarched .. by a crape-myrtle. x725 Loud, 
Gaz. No. 6385/4 Andrew Gayney..*Crape-Scowerer, 1882 
Miss Brappon Mut, Royad II, vii. 136 The heavy *crape- 
shrouded gown which marked the first period of her mourn- 
ing. * 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 240 Great 
clouds of dark vapor are seen to the southward to-day, the 
*crape-wreaths of our first imprisonment. : 

+Crape, v1 Obs. [a. FB. créper:—OF. cresper= 
Pr. crespar, It. crispare:~L. crispare to curl, crisp, ° 
crimp, f. crispus.: see Crisp a@.] trans.'To make 
(the hair) wavy and curly; to crimp, to frizzle. 

1786 Map. D'Arstay Diary 29 July, The hour. .for curl. 
ing and craping the hair, 1789 Mrs, Prozzt Yourn. France 
1, 185 Here is..no craping or frizzing the hair. 1822 W. 
Irving Braceb. Hail (1845) 18 Hair craped and powdered, _ 
-Crape (kréip), v4 [f Crave sd] ¢rans. To 
cover, clothe, or drape with crape. To crape it 


‘(collog.) : to wear crape in mourning. Also ¢ransf. 
1815 Hist. ¥: Decastro lV. 38 Six or seven men with their 
faces blacked or craped ran.. and intercepted my retreat. 
1868 Dike Greater Brit. I], 147 The moon _ was still 
craped with ‘a ceaseless roll of’ cloud. 289t Macrar G. 
Gilfillan 128 note, I crapit‘it neen when my man deed, I wis 
gledtoberido*him, _ aan 
_Crape, obs. pa. t. of CREEP, : 
Craped (kré'pt); Jp. a. “[f, CRapE sd..and.v.2] 
J. Crisped, crimped, minutely curled or‘ crinkled. 
xy27-yx CuamBers Cycl. s.v. Crafe, Crapes are either 
craped, i.e. crisped, or smooth. 1795 Al? Advertiser ox 
Nov. 2/2 Two yellow craped feathers in the front. . 
- -2., Covered, robed, or draped with crape. ~ 
 x880 T, A, Trotiope Jrupress: of Wand. ii. 26 ‘The Nea- 
. politans had determined on marching with their flag furled 
and craped.” 1880 Miss: Broucnton Sec. Th... x, She, is 
standing long and craped beside the fire. * eae 
- Cra'pe-fish. ‘[Cf. Norse 7a compressed, * 
LG. drag hard-twisted (rope), hard-baked.] Cod- 
fish salted and: hardened by, pressure, O58 
1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1, xi. 22 We saw the cod fish here 
in all the stages of preparation..the stockfish dried in the. 
open air without salt, crape fish salted and pressed. = 
-Crapem (kre!pin); a. rare, [f- Crap: sb. + 
_-EN 4]: Formed of crape. eee . 
‘'386xWynter Soc, Bees 138 The foremost row [of caps] 
confronted me with all the severity of crapen folds. | | ~ 
~ Craple, obs.-variant of GRAPPLE sd.and v. 
‘{OF.-grafge, grapin, etc.; varied with cr- forms.] 
Vor. IL 


-like our fresh-water bream. 
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‘396. Spenser F. Q. v. viii, 4¢ The monstrous Scorpion 
..With ugly craples crawling. 1610 G. Fretcuer Christ's 
Vict. 11. xxviii, Still he thought he felt their craples teare 
Him by the heels back to his ugly denne. x612 T. TayLor 
Conta. Titusi. 5 Fearfully sinne they against this ex- 
ample, who, .craple and couple livings together. 

Crapnel, obs. form of GraPNEL. 

Crapon, -owte, -otee, obs. var. CRAPAUD, 
CRAPAUTEER. 

Crapper, obs. form of CROPPER, pigeon. 

Crappie (kre'pi). 1S. Also crappé, croppie. 
A species of sunfish, Pomoxys annularis, found in 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

x86 G. F. Berxerey Sports. IV. Prairies iii. qx A fish 
they call the crappet. /éid, xxii. 363 The crappé.. very 
1889 Farmer Dict. Aner, 
Crappie. | . 

Crappin, Sc. dial. f. Croprinc. 

Cra‘ppit-head. Se. [Crappit has the form 
of a pa, pple. of a vb. crap or ¢vop, not otherwise 
found, but compared by Jamieson with earlier 
Du. 4rapper to fill the crop of, cram (a capon, 
etc.).] “The head of a haddock stuffed with the 
roe, oatmeal, suet, and spices. (Jamicson.) 

x8rg5 Scorr Guy AZ, xxxii, I gae a look to making the 
friar’s chicken mysell, and to the crappit-heads too, 1816 
— Antig. vi, Here is fish and sauce, and crappit-heads. 
186r Ramsay Remin. Ser. u. 64 ‘Eat crappit heads for 
supper last night and was the waur o’t’. 

Craps: see Crar sd,1, esp. sense 3. 

||Cra-pula. Obs. [L. crapula excessive drink- 
ing, inebriation, intoxication, ad. Gr. s«pacmddy 
drunken headache or nausea, the result of a 
drunken debauch. In adopting the Gr. word, the 
Romans seem to have put the cause for the result ; 
both senses are found in the English derivatives. ] 

1. The sickness or indisposition following upon 2 
drunken or gluttonous debauch. : 

21687 Cotton Poems, Night Quatrains (1689) 248 The 
drunkard .. when he wakes ..shall find A cropala remains 
behind. xz7ax Baney, Crafula, 2 Surfeit by over-eating 
and drinking : Crop-sickness, Drunkenness. = 
.2, A resin or drug productive of intoxication: a 
Latin use. 

x6or Hoxtanp Pliny 1. 424 If the wine when it is new be 
mighty and strong, they put in the more of this medicine or 
confection called Crapula. 

;Crarpule, [F., ad. L, crapula.] =prec. 

@1687 H. Moreis cited by Worcester. 

Crapulence (kre'pizléns). [f. CRAPULENT: 
see -ENOE.] 1. Sickness or indisposition resulting 
from excess in drinking or panne. 

31727 Bate vol. JI, Cragudence, surfeiting by over-eating. 
17855 Jounson, Cragzlence, drunkenness, sickness by in- 
temperance. _ . oe. 

2. Gross intemperance, esf. in drinking; de- 
bauchery. 

x82g R. Warp Tremaine I. xx. 144 A thousand amiable 
qualities. .were lost in this crapulence, x859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. KXXIX, 163 The men are 
idle and debauched, spending their days in unbroken 
crapulence and drunkenness. 

+Crapulency, 00s. rare—. 
= prec. sense 2. 

16yx Biacs Wew Disp. » 270 Whether crapulency, ebriety 
and an inordinate life be the actions of a sound state. 

Crapulent (kroepizlént), a. [ad. L. cragu- 
lent-ws very: much intoxicated, f. crdgula: see 
above, and cf. vizolentss, violentts.} 

1. Of or pertaining to crapulence; suffering from 
excessive drinking, eating, etc. 

1626 Brounr Glossogr., Crapulent. .surfeiting or oppressed 
with surfeit. 1694 Wesrsacotr Script, Herb. (1695) 229 
In crapulent cases, and after a drunken Debauch. 1863 
Possib, of Creation 287 When the collective wisdom of the 
country was in an intensely crapulent state, 

_ 2, ,Given to gross intemperance... 

1888 Ofer Court 12 Apr. 881 The crapulent monks, 

+Crapulental, 2. Obs. rare—?. [f. L. crapa- 
Jent-uis +-At.} Of or pertaining to crapulence. 

+ 3620 VENNER Via Recta ii. 35 The aforesaid crapulentall 
hurts are not induced. - B 

Crapulous (kre'pizles), a. In 6 crapulus. 
[ad. Li crapulos-ces, £. crdpela: cf. F. erapuleux.] 
“1. Characterized: by gross- excess_in’ drinking or 
eating ; intemperate, debauched. 


[See -Enoy.] 


..1836 BELLENDEN’ Cron. Scot. (821) I. xxiv, Throw thair- 


crapulus and schamfull glutone. 1721 Bauey, Crapulous, 
given to Gluttony. “x789 Ts Jerrenson Wit. (2859) IT. 
579 His’ distresses and his crapulous habits. 1839 Lp, 
Broucuam Statesuz. Geo. I7I (ed. 2) 210 ‘The crapulous life 
which her futufe successor led: 1854 Banna Halient. 434 
After one ofthese crapulous repasts:” 1862 J. Tururr Ang. 
Sax. Home vii. 217° Under the Danish kings the monks 
were more crapulous than ever. - 


2. Suffering from the effects’ of intemperance in 
drinking ; resulting from:drunkenness: -- 
2 xg3y Jonnson, Crapilous. sick with intemperance, x80z 


“Syp. Site Ws. 1859 I. 11/2 The crapulous eructations of 


a drunken. cobbler: - 184g Lp. CampseLi Chancellors (2857) 


III. lvis 142 Men who spend their evenings.over their wine 


and awake crapulous in the morning,. -1876 BartHoLow. 


Mat: Med. (1879) 85 Crapulous diarrhoza-and dysentery are - 


not benefited by them. = - 


: Ore lene reese [f. prec. Fe -NESS.]- ‘State. 


or quality of being crapulous. >“ ’ 


CRASH. 


x8g0 Mertvare Row. Emp. (1865) 1. iv. 187 The crapu- 
lousness of his sententious colleague. x890 Sat. Rev, x 
Nov, 515/2 Culminating. .in mere crapulousness. 

Crapy (kré"pi), @. [f Crarz sé.1+-¥1] 

1. Of the texture or appearance of crape; re- 
sembling crape. 
_ 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxvii. 221, I was soon enveloped 
in crapy mist. 1892 /farper's Afag. June 28/1 My pretty 
black butterfly..spun his crapy white-streaked halo among 
the leaves, 

2. Of crape; clothed or draped in crape. 

x855 Chamb. Frnl. 11. 97 The tremendous interest which 
these gauzy, crapy, ribbony bewilderments have for hun- 
dreds of the other sex, 1891 G. MrrepitH One of our 
Cong. 111. xiii. 276 I’ve had crapy processions all day before 
my eyes. 

Crare, obs, var. of CRAYER. 

Crase, Crased, etc., obs, ff. CRAZE, CRAZED, etc. 


Crash (kr), v. Also 4 crassche, 5 craschyn, 
erayschyn, 5-6 crasshe. [An onomatopeic 
word having the same relation to crack that clash 
has to clack and clap: see CuLasH, Dasn. There 
are possible associations also with crase, craze 
(though here the a has been long, and the s pro- 
nounced as z prob. from the r4the.), Themod.Scan- 
dinavian langs. show Icel. £vassa ‘ perfricare, dila- 
cerare’ (Haldors.), Sw. £vasa, Da. vase to crackle, 
and the phrases Sw. sla z kras, Da. gé z hras to 
dash in pieces, break to shivers ; but these are app. 
only analogous formations.] 

1. ¢vans. To break in pieces with violence and 
noise; to dash in pieces, shiver, shatter, smash. 
(Now somewhat are.) 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 1109 The creest and be coronalle.. 
with his clubb he crasschede doune, 1535 CoverpaLe Amos 
ii. 13 Beholde, I wil crasshe you in sonder. @ 1700 B.E, Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Crash, to kill. 1718 Pore Iéiad 1. 602 The 
pond’rous stone .. crashed the solid bone, 1840 DickEns 
Barn. Rudge \ix, Crashing the branches as he went. 1849 
Ropertson Sere. rst Ser. x. (1866) 171 The tempest that 
crashes down the forest. 1854 Lanpor Le¢é. American 41 
To see the valorous and adventurous crasht by the portent- 
ous concurrence of brute matter. | : 

+b. fig. To discuss with violence and noise; to 
‘thrash out’. Ods. rare. 

a1670 Hacker Add. Williams (1692) II. 42 He thought 
them [Calvinistic controversies].. worthy of crashing in the 
schools, but not in the Church. ; 

e. To force or drive with a crash or with crash- 
ing; to cause to come or go with a crash. 

.831 Cartyce in Froude Life (1882) Il. 172 Two women 
literally.crashing hoarse thunder out of a piano. 1866 
Kinestey Herew. ii. 67 Two other knights crashed their 
horses through the brushwood. . . . 

2. dntr. To break or fall to pieces with noise, as 
when dashed down or violently struck; to smash, 
break up. vave. (First quot. of doubtful sense.) 

2838 CoverDALE Aznos ii, 13 Like as a wayne crassheth, 
ytis full of sheaues, 1803 J. Bryant in Naval Chron, 1X. 
240 At the first blow his head crashed. 

b. ‘To move or go with crashing. 

1694 Acct. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 44 Crashing and 
grinding against each other. 1856 STANLEY Sivad § Pal. 
1. (1858) 89 The rocks..overlap, and crumble, and crack, as 
if they would crash over you. 1860 T. Martin tr. Horace 
17g He crash’d through the fray with his terrible spear. 
1870 Lowest Study Wind. (1886) 24 Some .. hand would 
crash through them and leave them dangling brokenly. — 

+8. a. trans. To strike (the teeth) together with 


noise; to gnash. (és. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Craschyn, as tethe, /remo, 
Jrondeo. 1830 Pacscr. sor/r, I knowe a foole that wyll 
crasshe his tethe togyther. 1600 Farrrax Zasso vu. xiii. 
125 He shakt his head and crasht his teeth for ire. 1646 
F. Hawnins Youth's Behav. (1663) 2 Rub not thy teeth nor 
crash them. : : 
+b. Zo crash with the teeth, in samesense, Obs. 
1830 Patscr. so0/2 I crasshe with my tethe togyther, je 
erinche. 1580 Barret Aly, C 1575 He crasheth terribly 
with his teeth. 
- o+@, To crush with the teeth; to CRauNcH. 
1830 Patsar. sor/r Herke howe he crassheth these stels 
bytwene histethe, x589 Frenne Virg. Georg. uu. at Swine 
haue also crashed and broken akorns. 1614 T. ApAms 
Devil's Banguet 147 A Lyon shall crash their bones, 1622 
Br. Hatt Sernt. Whs. (1627) 493 Some crashed in peeces by 
the teeth of lions. 1730-6 [see CrauncH], | e 
+d. intr. (for passive) To go to pieces noisily 
between the teeth. Ods. 
. 1515 Banciay Egloges 11, (1570) B iij/e Betwene thy tethe 
oft time the coles crashes. 1530 Patsar. sor/r, I crasshe, 
asa thynge dothe that is cryspe or britell bytwene ones 
tethe, je crespe. . 
4, To niake the noise that a hard body does 
when dashed to pieces or smashed; to make a 
loud confused noise as of many hard bodies dash- 


ing. and breaking together.. - Formerly also, to 


make a crackling noise. | ~ : : 
, 1863 Funke Jeteors (1640) 67 b, Tinne is. ,very porose.. 
which causeth it to crash, when it is broken or bitten. «2583 
Sranvaurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 20 Crash’do the rent tacklings 
{stridorgue_ridentum], “1653 H. More Antid. Ath. (1662) 
g Something~yet crash’d in his’ belly; ‘as if there were a 
Gaz of Glass in it. “@x77r Gray. Ws. (1807) 1, 41 Pikes 
must. shiver .. Hauberk .crash, and helmet ring. 1822 
Byron Vis, Sudg.lix, Here crash’d a sturdy oath of stout 
John Bull. 1864 Sxeat Uilasd'’s Poems 69 O'erhead® the 
rolling thunders crash, ete AY ‘ 


CRASH. 


-5. The vb, stem’is used adverbialiy, usually with 
the vb. go: cf. dang, etc. San 

1760 Gotpsm. Cit, IV. xiv. (2837) 54 Crash went halfa- 
dozen dragons upon‘the marble hearthstone. 280g SouTHey 
Madoc in Azt, vi, ‘Crash with that, The Image fell. 186x 
Hucues Tom Brown at Ozf, vii, (2889) 61 Crash went the 
slight deal boards. 

Grash. (kref), sb.1 [f Crasaz]. : 

1. The loud and sudden sound as of a hard body 
or number of bodies broken by violent percussion, 
as by being dashed to the ground or against each 
other; also transferred to the sound of thunder, 
loud music, etc. (It is often impossible to separate 
the sound from theaction as exemplified in sense 2.) 

xs80 Barnet A/v. C 1575 A crash, the noise of a thing 
that is broken, /ragor. -%602 Suan. Hani. u. ij. 498 Sense- 
lesse Ilium. :Stoopes to his Bace, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus eare. x80z Man. Enoceworr 
Moral T. (1816) I, xv. 120 The windows were, .demolished 
with a terrible crash, 1818 Mrs. SHeviey Frankenst. vi, 
The thunder burst witha terrific crash. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 
1. ii, 12 The echos of the first crash. 

_2. The breaking to pieces of any heavy hard 
body or bodies by violent percussion ; the shock of 
such bodies striking and smashing each other. 

17.. Pope Wes. 1886, X. 263 The decay of beauty and the 
crash of worlds. [But cf. Crusu sd.) 1718 — Jad xvi. 928 
The whole forest in one crash descends. 1837 Cartyte /'>. 
Rev... i, The oak..when with far-sounding crash it falls. 

b. fig. The action of falling to ruin suddenly 

and violently; sfec. sudden collapse or failure of 
a financial undertaking, or of mercantile credit 
generally. ‘ 
"1817 Cotertpce Lay Serm., ii, (Bohn) 424 A rapid series 
of explosions (in mercantile language, a crash), and a conse- 
quent precipitation of the general system. 1848 Macautay 
Hist, eng, U1, 663 With what a crash..would the whole 
vast fabric of socicty have fallen! x889 Girren Case Agsi. 
Bimetatlisnz (1892) 119 At the cost of a financial crash to 
which theworld has yet seen no parallel. 1890 Spectator 
12 July, A great crash is expected in South-America. Both 
in the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, everybody has 
been over-speculating. . 

+3. A bout of revelry, amusement, fighting, etc. ; 
a short spell, spurt. Ods, 

1549 CHALONER Evasinus on Folly N ijb, To recreate 
theim selves with sportyng tales a crashe. ¢157§ FuLKe 
Confut. Purg. (1577) 40 But first he_must rayle a crash 
at the forsaken Protestantes. 159 R. Turnsu., 2xf, 
Jas. 75 They haue a spirt, 2 crash, a fit at, the worde, and 
leaue off, aie Brome New Acad. 1. i, Come, Gentle- 
men, shall we have a crash at cards? 1767 W, Hansury 
Charities Ch, Langton 168 We could not have a friendly 
crash, but we must be troubled with one or more of those 
fellows [musical performers] to fill up the parts. 

Crash (arsef), $6.2, {Of uncertain origin: cf. 
Rass. &vasheniva coloured linen.] A coarse kind 
of linen, used for towels, etc, 

8x2 J. Suvi Pract, Custonts 125 A coarse sort of narrow 
Russia Linen. commonly called Crash, and generally used 
as Towelling. 1867 F.H. Luptow Little Bro. 79 There is 
crash upon the wide surface of the parlour floors! 1892 
Peo xen 3 Sept. 2/6 Coarse linens, such as canvas and 


crashes, 
b. attrib. Made of crash. : 
3875 Miss Birp Sandwich [s?. (1880) 106 A basin, crash 
towels, a caraffe. 31887 Pal? Mall G. 2 June 14/2 Strong 
white ‘crash’ bags. 
Grashing (kre‘fin), vJ/ sd. [f. Crase v+ 
-InG1,] The action of the verb Crasu, q. v. 
1440 Promp, Parv. 100 Cracchynge of tethe. ¢2450 
Merlin x55 The crassinge of spares. .1579 Gosson Sch. 
Fal pee 55 dhe Byr le Trochilus with crashing of her 
bil awakes the Crocodile, 1986 tr. Beck/ord's Vathek(x868) 
46 The crashing ‘of bones. | 2847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 
§ B. 1. xii, 222, The horrible crashing of the tempest. 
Gra‘shing, 2/.'a.’ [fas prec. +-INe 4] That 
crashes ; ‘that makes'a crash; that breaks, falls, 
ete,} with a-crash-; sée the "vb. 3s ea. 
+ 2380 Baner Aly. G 300 & gnashing, grinding, or crashing 
noise, stridor..x697 DavDenyZineia x11. .464.The broad axe, 
enters with a crashing sound. 1738 Pore /Ziad:xut..7 
The crashing bones. - 1838 ‘H. Martineau Cinnamon & P. 
iv. 69 Crashing thunder, then came, peal upon peal. . 1884 
Athengzune 8 May, 307/: Remaining unmoyed amid a crash- 
ing universe, and so forth. , sates - Ho 
. tb. Crashing lead: an old appellation of tin, 
from its crackling when bent. Ods, (Sec CRrasH z. 4. 
3678 R. Russeit Geber mt 1.1: ii. 175° Crashing Lead; 
which is called: White and in the Sentence of Art, Jupiter. 
|| Crasis (krztsis). [Gre. xp@ots mixture, com: 
bination’ (also ‘in’ thé’ grammatical sense below), 
f, Airy tomixJ' 8 i oe eel 
1.'The’ bletidinig “or -combiriation’ of elements, 
‘humours’, ‘or qualities, in. the animal body, in 
herbs, etc. ‘ta. As a-permanent characteristic ; 
Composition,: constitution, temperament, ‘com- 
plexion’, Obs. - . . psa te Pg yee 
1616 RC. Times' Whistle u.,.647,His bodies crasis is 
angelicall, 1662.Gianvitn Lux Ortent, iv: (1682) 32 He 
had transmitted .. that excellent.. temper: of body; which 
Should have been like his own happy ctasis.",- 1768 ‘Month. 
Rev. 07 They have imagined them: [animal spirits} of a 
somewhat diverse crasis.:in different bodics.* “2759 STERNE 
Lv. Shandy ¥. xi, (Yorick] seemed not to.Bave had.one 
single drop of Danish blood in his whole crasis."-_ «77. * 
ig. 1652 Evecyn State of France Misc. Writ‘ (x808) 93 
‘The complexion and crasis of this body politick. 1677-HaLe 
Prim, Orig. Man. 1. ii. 61 There are lodged in the very 
erasis and constitution of the Soul certain rational Instincts. 


makes the best 


1142 


@139734 NortH:£xam, I, iii. § gt (1740) 186 But the. Crasis 
of Times must account for all.such Indecencies, -. - 
b, The combination of ‘humours’ or qualities 
constituting a state of health or disease ; (healthy 
or diseased) condition. ? Obs. ew os 
1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass, u. i, (Arb,) 21, I have 
considered-of the crasis, and syntoma of your disease, 
3670 Maynwarine Vita Saua i. 6 Virulent purgatives, that 
alienate the crases or ferments of the parts.’ 1767 Goocit 
Treat. Wounds 1. 75.In a dissolved Crasis of the blood. 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat, I. 418/b, In malignant petechial 


fevers the crasis is so broken as to deposit a sooty powder. - 


+c.'In wider sense : Mingling, mixture, com- 
bination. Ods. 

1677 Hare Contempl u. 56 The Heart is indeed the 
Crasis, or Collection of all the Powers of the Soul. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 440 A most_pleasant Crasis or 
Euphony of Temper, Thoughts and Operations. 

2. Gr. Gram. The combination of the vowels of 
two syllables, es. at the end of one word and be- 
ginning of the next, into one long vowel or diph- 
thong; as in dy& for wal éy&, rotvopa for 7d 


1833 E. Ropinson tr, Butineann’s Larger Grk. Gram. 60 
Avoiding the hiatus .. (1) by elision with the apostrophe ; 
and (2) by contracting both syilables into one compound 
sound, or Crasis. 1836 Edin. Acad. Grk. Rudiments (ed. 
4) 14 There are three modes of contraction : Crasis, Synzre- 
sis, and Syncope. Crasis is the mixture of two sounds with 
a change of the vowels: as tefxcos zecxous. | 1863 W. Saute 
tr. Curtius Grk. Gram. § 16 It (the coronis] indicates... 
a crasis.. or contraction of two words. Jbid. § 89 With 
crasis the accent of the first word is lost. 

+ Grask, a. Obs.-° (See quot.) 

¢3440 Prom, Parv. 100 Craske, or fryke of fatte [X. crask, 
or lusty], evassus. [Thence in Minsnev, Haruiwecr.) 

|| Craspedon, -dum (kree'spzdfn, -dim). Zool, 
PL. craspeda (-di). [Gr. xpaomedov edge, border: 
the form in -#m is mod. Latin.] The convoluted 
filament, charged with thread-cells, forming the 
border of the mesentery in Actinozoa. 

1869 Nicnotson Zool, zor Along the free margins of the 
mesenteries.. occur certain. .convoluted cords, charged with 
thread-cells, and termed Craspeda. 1888 Rorteston & 
Jacnson Anim, Life 240 This thickening is the mesenterial 

lament or craspedon, 7 

Craspedote (kre'spiddst), 2. Zool. [f. Gr. 
type paonedarr-és bordered, f. xpdanedov (see prec.). 

ence mod.L. Craspedota p\.] Applied to those 
Medusze which have a velam or inturned border 
along the margin of the ‘ bell’, 

1888 Roxieston & Jacnson Anint Life 248 A Medusa 
with a velum is said to be Craspedote. Such Medusm 
characterize the Crasfedota, one of the two main sub. 
divisions of the class Hydrozoa, 

Crass (kres), a. [ad. L. cvass-as solid, thick, 
dense, fat, etc. Cf. I. crasse fem, adj. (26th ¢, in 
Littré) ; OF. had eras, now gras.] 

L. Coarse, gross, dense, thick (in physical consti- 
tution or texture). Now somewhat 7zre. ; 

1545 Raynoto Byrth Mankyude xa The bottome of the 
mother or wombe is more crasse, thycke, and flesshy. 646 
Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1, Vv. 9% A crasse and’ fumide 
exhalation. 1695 Woonwarp Nat, Hist. Earth (1723) 205 
Particles, which are more crass and ponderous, 1725 tr: 
Pancirollus' Rerum-Mem. 1. 1. ix. 23 OF all Unguents. .the 
most crasse and thickest. 1866 Tyeas. Bot.s.v.. The leaves 
of cotyledons, which are much more fleshy, have been called 
crass. _1884-J. Cotporne Hicks Pasha 180 A crass, glucy 
Substance. =~ 7 : y . 

_ ‘tb. Said of things material as opposed to im- 
material or spiritual, Obs. . : 

‘ 1649 Jen, Tavtor Gt, Exc, 1. Ad Sec. 12. 94 Dives had 
the inheritance of the earth, in the crasse materiall sense. 
1633 H: More Avtid. Ath. mt, vi. § 7 Whatsoever is crass 
and external leaves stronger Impress upon the Phansic.’ 
1664 — Syuops,.Proph. 217 Bearing strongly upon the 
phancy’by exhibiting crass and palpable objects. 2 
“2. OF personal qualities, ideas, and other things 
immaterial ;, Gross; grossly dull or stupid;  dénse*, 

1660'R. Cone -Hastice Vind2ze Where'the phantasic .. is 
crass and dulland moves slowly., 1664 H, More Afyst. Inig: 
tio An undotbtéd and conspicuous piece of the crassest 
Anti-christianism, 1859 7¢ses 20 Aug. vee free-Press. .to 
..dispel the crass ignorance which weighs over the land. 
1877 E.R: Conper Bas. Faith iii, 108 The crass material- 
ism which talks, about the brain secreting thought as the 
Jiver'secretes bile. 188x W.R. Sautn Old Lest. in Few. Ch, 
291 The crasser forms of religion. | : 

-" bp. Of persons : Grossly stupid, ‘dense’; grossly 
insensitive or unrefined (*are).' ; 

; 186x Tuackeray P&ilip viii, Your. undeserved good for- 
tune. -has rendered you hard, cold, crass, indifferent.,’ 2872 
Geo, Exsor AMiddlem.. xvi, Crass minds..whose refiective 
scales could only weigh things in the lump. 1877 Biack 
Green Past.-xx. (1878) 16% ‘This crassidiot. : 

Crass (kres),. sb... [An abbreviation of the 
specific name crassicornis.] “A colléctor’s name 
for a species of Sea Anemone, Bztodes crassicoritis. 

3857° Woon Coin. O57. Seashore yi Bunodes -crassi- 
cornis..is much'too long 2 title for everyday use, ‘and so it 
is contracted into ‘ Crass’., *x88g-Runeman Shipgers'§- Sh. 
ior The glossy‘anemone“is useless, but the firm solid crass 

¢ best possible lure for cod, «7:". + < + ia non ws 
‘+ Cra*ssameént.? Obs! [ad:L; crassimentuin : 
see next.] The thick-part: ofa non-homogeneous 


CRASSULA. 


- Crassantly, a.: see CRADDANTLY. ; 
_Crassche, crasshe, obs. ff, CrasH. ; 
‘Crasse, Orassete, obs. ff. Cress, CRESSET. ° 
+ Crasssie, Orarssid, a.: Obs. rare—. [Bad 
formations from L. evass-2s CRASS @:, on erroneous 
analogies.] = Crass. oot 
¢1700 D. G. Harangues of peat Doctors 3 They purge 
the Brain from all Crassick Cloudifying Humours, 3838 
Blackw. Mag, XLII. 136 Displaying. .the most crassid 
and.dark ignorance, | ’ LA eat 
| Crassities. Oss. [L. erassitics density, f, 
crassus CRASS.) Density, materiality. Ea 
1659 H. More /stmort. Soul (1662) 120 It is manifest that 
the ities of Matter is every where alike. 1678 Cup: 
worn Intell, Syst. 389 His one Ens must needs be devoid 
of body, because if it had any crassities in it, it would have 
parts. Jdid. 804 In a.. Middle State, betwixt the Crassities 
ee a Mosel Body, and the Spirituality of a Perfectly Glori: 
fied. . Body. eT eae o 
Crassitude (krasitizd). 
f. crassus Crass a.] 7 
+1. Thickness (of dimension). Ods. ie ieee 
¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. w=. 429 Of the clave Is best an 
hai greet in crassitude. .And cubital let makeher longi- 
tude. rg99 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 93/t 
Spreade this foresayed on that peece of cloth, the crassitude 
of the back of a knife. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 222 Try also 
the difference in Sound of several Crassitudes of Hard, 
bodies percussed. 1630 T. Westcors Devon. (1845) 90 A 
stone. .not five fect in length and much less in, crassitude, 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 60 The Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Crassitude of Ground-plates. i Par 
+b. Solid content, volume. Obs. varé.. .. | 
17x Dicoes Panto. in. i. Qj, Multiplye the length with 
the Gredth, and the Product in the thicknesse, so haue ye 
the Content or Crassitude, , Sarr 
+2, Thickness (of consistency) ; density ; coarse- 
ness (of physical constitution). Ods. ; 
1613 R. C. Zable Alph. (ed. 3), Crassitude, fa{t}nes or 
thicknesse, 2626 Bacon Sylva $773 The Dead Sea..is of 
that Crassitude, as Living Bodies. .cast into it, have been 
born up, and not sunk, 1653 H. More Conject, Cabbal. 
(1713) 189 A mere Vacuum... no crassitude any where. 
1822 Good Study of Med, (1834) 1V. 464 A.,case..in which 
the same crassitude was found in the skin of an infant, < 
: The state or quality of being crass: &. Coarse- 
ness,, grossness: (of ignorance, etc.) 5 - b. Gross 
ignorance orstupidity excessive dullness of intellect, 
obtuseness, ‘density’; an‘instance of this, © °° - 
1679 G. Ri tr. et inden Theat. World 318 The 
Crasitude of Apprehension .of our Senses, 2824 Lannor 
Imag. Conwy. xvii. Wks, 1846.1, x08 Bonaparte, in the crassi- 
tude of his ignorance.- 1865 Dublin Univ. Mag. Il. 32 
They ..-are, not-panic stricken by ..Colenso's crassitudes. 
187 M, Cottsms Afrg. § Merch. TI. x. 292 Amy, not: being 
afilicted, with crassitude, soon did her work admiyably.— , 
“+ Crassity. O0s.-rare....[ad. L, crassitas or, 
crassittes, f:, crass-ts+ see -ITY.] =CRASSITUDE. 
- 1686 in Buount Glossogr. | > SA) Coc ave Tae 
.Crassly (kre'sli), adv. [f. Crass.a, +-Ly.2.] 
Coarsely ; grossly, ‘densely’; see the adj.- «= 
- 1664 H. ‘More Afysi, Jaig.'u. 217 Being 50‘crassly dis- 
Covered and-deScribed: -2883 Locxyer in Nature XXVIL 


[ad. .L. .crassititdo; 


3 represent. - ans . 
Crassness (kre'snés). ; [f, as prec.+-NESS:] 


US * 
? Grasseuc, (in, Paré:'16th-c.); 
Eanes ln. Fare. TOU Cy 


GRASSY. 
‘African, the type of. the N. O. Crassulacexe, which 
‘includes the Stonecrops, Houseleeks, Echeveria, ete. 
s.exgo0 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 33t Crassula major_is a good 
repercussif for cool mater. 1671 Sarmon Sy, Med. 111, xxit, 
+400 Orpine. Crassula is a good wound herb. 2885 W. Gres- 


WELL in Maci, Mag, Feb. 279/2 Heaths, orchids, crassule, 
and wild geraniums. : 


- Hence Crassula‘ceous a. Bot, of the Natural 
Order Crasstlacex, of which Crassula is the’ type. 
* + Crassulent, a. Ods.—° [f L. crassus Crass: 
cf. crapulent.| Ss 2% 
* -3636 Biounr Glossogr., Crassulent (crassulentus), fall of 
“grossness, very fat. 7 : 
7+ Crarssy, a. Os. Also crassie. [f. Crass 
or L, .crass-us +-¥.] & = Crass, coarse, thick. 
b. Sordid, dirty, greasy ;=F. crassezex. 
"2630 J. Taytor (Water P,) Taylor's Goose Wks, 1. 108/2 
Geometry would lose the “Altitude, The crassie Longitude 
and Latitude. 1648 Gace West. Ind. xvi. (265s) 109 They 
take off the scumme or crassy part." 1858-SALA Journ, due 
North & A miserable moujik in a crassy sheepskin. 
+Crastin. Obs. rare. [a. OF. crastiz the 
morrow, the day after (any feast), ad. L. crdstintem 
morrow, f. cra@s tomorrow + -dizus adj. suffix with 
words of time. Also written crastio after the 
Latin form in dates, e. g. Crastino Sancti Vincentit, 
date of Statute of Merton, 20 Hen. 3 (Cowell).] 
The day after, the morrow; zhe crastiz of Trinity 
Term =the day after the last day of Trinity 
Term. 

1981-2 Frerewoop Leé, r4‘Jan. in Ellis Orig, Lett. 1, 212 
II, 284 Sounday being crastino of the Twelfth daye. 1385 — 
7 July zed, 1, 216 II, 296 Mundaye laste beinge the crastinn 
of Trinitie Terme. 

+ Cravstinate, wv. Obs.—° 
See prec.] = PROCRASTINATE. 
= PROCRASTINATION. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Crastinate..to delay from day to 
day, to,prolong. 1730-6 Batey (folio), Crastination, a 
Putting of till to morrow, a Deferring or Delaying, etc. 
1985 Jounson, Crastination, delay. [Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

+Crasure. Ods. rave. [f. crase, Craze v. + 
“URE, app. on analogy of F. forms like drisuve 
(z3th.c.),] Breaking or cracking, fracture, 

1413 Lypa. Pilgr. Sowle wv. xxx, Gold wylle well enduren 
under the hamoure enlargyng hymself withouten crasure. 

Crasy, crasyd, obs. ff, Crazy, CRazuD, 

erat, -ocrat, sujix, formerly also -crate, im- 
mediately after F. -crate in aristocrate, démocrate, 
formed from aristocratique, démocratique, with the 
sense “partisan of an aristocracy or aristocratic 
government}.of a democracy or democratic govern- 
ment’.. By an easy transition, aréstocraze came at 
the French Revolution -to be used for ‘a member 
of-the aristocracy’, ‘after ‘which -(0)crat is now 
used in such forinations as-p/focrat,-member of a, 
plutocracy, coftonacrat, member of the cotfonocracy, 
etc. Aztocrat, F. autocrate, may have been formed. 
‘directly on, or with reference to, Gr. abroxparis, 
but other cognate words were in earlier use, which 
see in their places. Hence -cratic, -cratical. 

Cratch, (kreet{), 5.1 Forms: 2-3 crecche, 4 
ereke,. 4-5 cracche, crachche, 4-6 crache, 
cratche, 6 crach, cretche, (6-7 dial. critch), 
6—crateh, [ME. crecche, a. OF. creche, cresche 
manger, crib=Pr. crepcha, crepia, .It.. greppia:— 
Rom. type *eveppja, a. Ger. 
hkribjo), whence OHG. chrippa, Ger. krippe = OE. 
cribb, CRIB. Thus craich and crzb are in origin 
identical. 

1,..A rack ‘or .crib to hold fodder for‘horses and 
cattle in a stable or a cowshed; in early use some- 

. times, a manger. Ods.-exc. dial. ; 

@1300 Gloss. to Neckam:in Wright Voc. 1.106 In 
.Stabulo sit présepe (g7oss creeche [?crecche)). cxgg0 Wild. 
Palerne 3233 Queyntliche to his cracche was corue swiche 
.a weie Pat men mizt legge him [the horse] mete, 1382 
Wveuir Jsa, i, 3 The oxe kne3 his weldere, and the asse 
the cracche of his lord. x80 Barer Aly. C 1530 A Crach 
or cribbe, Prasepinsz. x1898-Frorio, Prescdio, a cratch, 
“a rack, ®& manger, an -oxe-stall in a.stable, a crib, 
‘or a ctitch, 2626 Surrc, & Manan. Country’ Farme 
‘ox Let his harnes be tied,.and he Close’ made fast .to 

“thecratch, 1633 Urounarr Rabelais 1, iv, Beeves:fatned 
at the cratch in-Oxe stalls. 2669 Woruwoe Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 324 Cratch, a Rack for Hay or Straw: x69x Ray 
‘South-country Wds., Cratch, or Critch, a rack. 
. . .b. spec. applied to the ‘ manger’ at Bethlehem 
where the infant Jestis was laid.. Obs. or arch. 
1 @tz2g Ancr. R. 260 Heo leiden, hine up on heih in one 
crecche, mid clutes biwrabbed. ¢z325 Met,-Honz. 64 3esall 
fynd a chylde thar bounden In.a creke, .wit cloutes woun- 

Jen, 1382 Wyetir Like ii. 7 Sche childide her firste born 
Sone, and wisppde him in clothis, and puttide him in a 
cracche. @xg6g Kincesmyie Afan’s Est.'x. (1580)'55-A 
Stable was his beste house, and acratche his cradle. a 1654 
‘Sevpen Yabe-, (Arb.)33 The Coffin of our Christmas Pies 


[f. L. cvastinune: 
So Crastina‘tion 


in shape long, is-in imitation of the’Cratch. * x656 Trapp © 


‘Conn. Matt. Yi. 13 Froimi*his eratch to his cross; he suf. 
‘fered many-a itele-death- all his life long. axzxx Ken 
Flymins’ Evang, Poet. Wks.-1721 1. 48 When we saw him in 
*acratch,a weak, And sucking Babe. ‘2884 C. D. WARNER 
in Harper's’ Mag, Dec. ‘9/2 -The -‘cratch’, that-is, the 
manger in which the infant Jesus was laid, . 


pe. *creppja. (Goth. - 
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» ‘+e. Astron, The star-cluster known as Prasepe 
(the manger), in the constellation Cancer. 

+ ‘x647 Litty Chr. Astrod, clix. 667 The ascendant directed 
To the Cratch in the Crab. 

_.2. Amovable rack for feeding beasts out of doors. 

3823 Firzurrs. Asd. § 70 It is necessary to make stand- 
yhge cratches to caste theyr { in. 1577 B. Gooce 
‘Hevesbach's Flush, 1. (1586) 140 To feede them [sheep] at 
home in cratches. 1688 R. Hoime Avsmoury u. 176/t 
cS or Racks, to give..Sheep..meat in, in the Winter- 
time. 1831 Howirr Seasons 305 The farmer has driven his 
flocks into the farm-yard, where some honest Giles piles 
their cratches plentifully with fodder. 1834 Brit. Husb, I. 
208 It consists of a cratch in the centre for hay, and four 
mangers projecting from it for corn or roots; the whole 
roofed with boards and mounted on four wheels. 1870 
Auctioneers Catal, in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 
8. v., Cratches and mangers, 1877 2d. Two sheep-cratches. 

+ 3. ¢ransf. A small house, a cot; cf. Crip. Oés. 

c1328 Poe Times Edw. II 73 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
327 He priketh out of toune.. Into a straunge contré, and 
halt a wenche in cracche. 

4. A wooden grating or hurdle ; a sparred frame 
or rack, for various purposes. Zocal. 

1382 Wyctur 1 Chron. iv. 23 Dwellynge in plauntyngis, 
and in cratchis [:398 heggis]. 1613, Purcuas Pilgr. vit. 
ix. (1614) 696 In Bengo and Coanza they are forced to set 
vp.-houses upon cratches, /dd. 1x. v. 844 Their Bouacan 
is a grediron of foure cratches. 1624 Carr. Smitx Virginia 
ut. iii 51 Poore bridges, onely made of a few cratches, 
thrust in the ose, and three or four poles laid on them. 180 
Hull Advertiser F Pel 2/2 A large Bottle Cratch frame 
and tiled. 1863 Morton Cycl, Agric. Il. Gloss., Cratch 
(Ruéil.), a sort of rack with two legs and two handles, used 
to kill sheep on. 31865 E. Merevarn Life Wedgwood I. 20r 
And hooked to the beams of the ceiling the great oak-made 
cratch for bacon, 1887 S. Chesk. Gloss. s. v., The cratch 
in a drainer is the frame which supports the curd, and 
allows the whey to ooze out. Cratches are likewise fastened 
round the sides of a cart (e.g. in harvest-time) to allow of 
a larger load being placed upon it. . 

5. Comd., as cratch-yard, a yard containing 
cratches or racks for fodder. 

x6x0 W. Potuincuam Art of Survey 1. x. 30 Cast into the 
Cratch-yard all Winter, and bestowed on the fallowes next 
September, 1877 XV. W. Linc. Gloss., Craich-yard. 


+Cratch, s.2 Obs. or dial. [f. Crarcu v] 
1. Some cutaneous disease attended with itching. 
@1300 Cursor M. 11823 (Cott.) Wit pe crache [Faizé 
skratting] him tok be scurf. 
» pl disease in the feet of horses; the 
Sonatonzs, Also a similar disease in sheep. 
1523 Frrzners. Husb. § 112 Cratches is a soraunce that.. 


appereth in the lyke as the skyn were cut ouere 
warte, x Torsett Four, Beasts (1673) 320 Of the 
Cratches, or Rats’-tails.. ‘This isa kinde of long scabby rifts 


growing. .on the hinder part, from the fewter-lock up to the 

curb. /éid. 476 Of the warts and cratches of sheep.—This 

— .. doth annoy the sheep. 1877 in N. W. Linc, 
lass. 

+Cratch, v. Os. Forms: 3 crechen, 4-5 
cracche, 5-6 orache, cratch(e. [Etymological 
history obscure: somewhat similar forms are MDu., 
MLG. &ratsex (mod.Du. and LG. Zrassen), OHG. 
chrazsin, MHG. hratzen, hretzen, G. Rratzen; also 
Da. hradse, Sw. kraisa. Of all these the original 
seems to be the OMG. chvaszoz, which corresponds 
to ila *hraiton, app. the source of F. gratter, 
Pr., Sp. gratar, It. grattare. 

The Eng. may I jibly have been adopted from Du. or 
LG. in 12-313th 3 but evidence is wanting. Scratch, 
which appeared in 16th c., appears to be a modification of 
craich: see Scr-.] 

1. trans. To scratch. 

¢ 1320 Oz/eo 78 She. .cracched hur tyl that sche can blede. 
1362 Lanet. P. PZ, A. Prol. 154 He [the cat] wil .. Cracche 
vs, or clowe vs, € 475 Stans Puer 63 in Q. Elis. A 2 etc, 
58 Crache not pi fleche. 1547 Boorne Srev. Health 966 
A good payre of nayles to crathe and clawe. 1952 HuLoet, 
Cratche out ones eyes, oczlos exculpere. 

b, absol. or zzts. (usually for 7e/.) 

7398 Lanax. P. Pi. C, vt. 140 Ich crie and cracche with 
my kene nailes. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. cexl, 282, iii. of 
them all rased the body of y® olde egle, and the .iiii. was 
cratchynge at the olde eglys eyen. 1547 Boorpe Brev. 
Health ccxc. 96Some do name it ych for the pacient must 
crache and clawe, 

2. trans. To seize or stiatch with, or as with, 
claws; to:scrape up greedily; tograb. |. 

The first quot. is possibly an error for crochen or clechen. 

[ex225 Sucliana 3g Make me war & wite me wid his 
crefti crokes pat ha me ne crechen.J 1377 Lanat: P. Pé B. 
“x1. 139 Al-be clergye vnder cryste ne mi3te me cracche fro 
helle. 1564 Brecon Wés, Pref. (x843) 26 He that doth no- 
thing but rakeand take, cratch and snatch, keep and sweep 
all that he can get. 58x J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osore 
402 Their crafty conveyaunce to cratche uppe the pence. 


: Hence Cratehing vdl.sb.’ 


"“exgz0 Senynx Sag. (W.) 876“He mot the bringge to swich 
endiee, Als hadde the bor tor his eracheing. ws4s: Ray- 
0 sags Mankynde ¥ vj, In kembyng or cratchinge of 
the heade. me . “ : 

* +Cxratchen, -ing. Obs. (exc. dial.) [app. 
the same as CrAoon, c7akan, with paletalized 2; 
‘but it has‘also the variant form SonaTouin(G;as if 


associated with the, pair cvatch, scratch] In pl.’ 
~The refuse of grea 
< _x60x-Hortanp Pliny I.. 369 


-or tallow; =CRAOKLING 5d. 3. 
The :.:greasé .. isto passe 
through linnen bags that it may be tried from.all:the grosse 
cratchens. -x688 R. Hotme Armoury m. iG Craves.or 
Cratchens is the Dross of the’Tallow, 1884 Chesh, Glossy 


CRATER. 


Cratcherns or Cratchings, (1) the dried up bits that remain 
after the rendering of lard, used for making cratchern cakes ; 
'2) graves, from achandler's refuse fat. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., 

‘vatchin, (t) one of the bits of flesh remaining after the 
‘rendering down’ of lard. 

+Cra‘tcher. Ods. rare. [f. Craton v. +-m1)] 
One who scratches or scrapes up. 

x514q Barcray Cyt. Uplondyshne, (Percy Soc.) 32 Hunters 
of ryches, Cratchers of coyne. 

Cratchet, obs. f. CRoTcHET. 

Crate (kréit), Also 7 creat, (?8crade). [app. 
ad. L. crat-zs hurdle, 

But connexion with Du. Avaz basket, and its cognates is 
not impossible. Cf, esp. dial. Du. Avaé, Avet, a ladder- 
shaped frame attached to the back of a wagon to extend its 
area. Sense 2 is difficult, alike from its sense and early 
date: it may be a different word, though quite possible as 
a es application.} 

+1. A hurdle or frame of parallel cross bars. Obs. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 7ab, Saynt Laurence 
whan he laye rostynge on the yren crate, . 

2. A large case, basket, or hamper of wicker- 
work, for carrying crockery, glass, or other goods; 
any case or box of open bars or slats of wood, for 
carrying fruit, etc. 

1688 R. Horme Armoury m1. 239/2 The Women of Lapland 
.. bear on their backs things like Pedlars Creats. ?a1750 
Jack Horner zx Six jolly blades .. Who on their shoulders 
carry’d crades, And glasses in the same. 2775 JOHNSON 
Journ, W. Ist, Scot. Wks. 1825 TX. 80, Lhave seen 2 

orse carrying home the harvest on a crate. 1796 Aud 
Advertiser 6 eb, 3/2 A sloop loaden with crates of earthen- 
ware. x840 Hoop Atlmansege cv, The dish and the plate, 
Taken out of a Staffordshire crate. 1882 P. Rosinson 
Under the Gun mt. v. 205 A wicker crate filled with ducks. 

Jig. 1859 Texnyson Vizier 623 So lean..the skin Clung 
but to crate and basket, ribs and spine. a . 

b. The frame in which a glazier carries his 
glass ; also a measure of glass; see quot. 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 420 The glass is bought 
by the crate, which consists of twelve tables of the best. 
x83z G. R. Porter Porcelain § Gl. 186 Twelve of these 
plates make up what is called a crate or side of glass. 

+3. Applied contemptuously to a person. Ods. 

1460 Towneley AZyst. 201 (Yo Jesus) Com furthe, old 
crate, Belyfe; We shalle lede the a trot. 14.. How alarch. 
dyd Wye betray 213 in Hazl. £. P. P. (1864) I. 206 Hyt 
was thy wyfe, that olde crate. 

Comb., as crate-maker, 

zyzg Lond. Gat. No. 6402/4 Ralph Edwards.. Crate- 
maker. 1871 Datly News 16 Sept., The cratemakers’ strike 
in the Staffordshire potteries is at an end. 

Crateful (kr2tful). As many as fill a crate. 

1876 Annie THomas Blotted Out xxx. 275 A crateful of 
cackling hens, all fuss and feathers. 

Crateman (kré'tmzn). Also 8 (?) crades-man. 
A man who carries a crate; a hawker of pottery. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 124 The poor Crate-men, who 
carry them [pots] at their backs. ?@1750 Yack Horner 18 
For crowders they are rogues I know, And crades-men they 
are worse. 1865 E. Merevaro Life Wedgwood 1. 107 The 
Cratemen packed their wares, as they came from the oven, 
into crates which swung on either side their sorry beasts. 

Crater (krztto1). [a. L. crdt2r bowl, basin, 
aperture of a volcano, a. Gr. xparjp bowl, lit. 
‘mixer, mixing-vessel ’, f. xepa-, xpa- to mix, (In 
French cratére is late, senses 1 and 2 being ad- 
mitted by the Academy in 1762, 1798 respectively.)] 

2. Greek Antig. ‘A large bowl in which the 
wine was mixed with water, and from which the 
cups were filled’ (Liddell & Scott). Also rater. 

1930-6 Baitry (folio), Crater, a cup or bowl, a goblet. 
1974 J. Bryant Mythol, UW. 236 The crater, or cup. 1857 
Bircrt Ane, Pottery (1858) 1. 44 A kind of krater was used 
as a receptacle for the wine or water drawn from the am- 
phore. 1866 J. B. Rose Virg. Ecl. & Georg. 94 With 
crater ivy-bound Libations to Lenzus there he sheds. 

2. A bowl- or funnel-shaped hollow at the sum- 
mit or on theside of a volcano, from which eruption 
takes pec ; the mouth of a volcano. 

1613 Puncnas Pilgrimage vii, ix. 657 The Vulcan, Crater, 
or Mouth whence fire issued, is about halfe a league in 
Compasse. 1752 PAil. Trans. XLVII. 355 The sides. .form 
a concavity, or crater, resembling a truncated cone, with its 
base uppermost. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 349 The mountains and craters.in the moon. 1867 
WuitTier iraham Davenport 19 A dull glow, like that 
which climbs The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 

‘|| 3. Astrox. A southern constellation, situated 
between Hydra and Leo, west of Corvus. 

1658. Priuiirs, Crater..called the bottom of the-pitcher in 
Virgo, ‘it riseth about thesixteenth of the Calends of March. 
1890 C. A. Younc aaa § 38 About the middle of 
his B dra’s] length, and just below the'hind feet of Leo.. 
we na the little constellation of Crater. : 

4, Mil, The excavation or cavity formed by the 
explosion of a miné; the fannel. - 

1839 Penny Cycl. KV. 233/2 The dimensions of.the crater 
or funnel formed by the explosion depend on the amount of 
the charge. Jéid.,,The ratio between the diameter of the 
crater and the length of the line of least resistance. 

5. £lecir; The cavity formed in the positive 
‘carbon ‘of'an arc light in the course of combustion. 
- 3892 §., THompson in Evectr. Engineer 16 Sept. 281/2 At 


the surface of the positive electrode or crater. + 1 


~ 6. Comb, as crater-formed, -like adjs., -rint,-wall. 


2 1830, Lyenn Princ. Geol. 1,:387-The. .crater-like configura- 
tion. 2869 Pxitiirs Veszv. i, 6. Down the steep crater-walls. 
1874 ‘Lusrock Wild Flowers i. 6-Each ‘leaflet produces 
honey in a crater-formed gland. ‘is re 

. 3 


; CRATBRAL. 


Hence Craterine (krél'térain) @.,-= CRATERAL. 
Cra‘terkin, a little crater. Craterless a., without 
acrater. Craterlet, a small crater; esg. applied 
to the smaller craters on the moon. ‘Crarterous a., 
of the nature of a crater, crater-like. - 

1888 Harper's Mag. Sept. 629 The harbor. .with its hills, 
seems.of craterine origin. 1888 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 2/2 
There. .was a small crater twenty feet wide. .The bottom of 
the craterkin was entirely closed. 2890 R.S. Batu Story 
of Heavens 67 Those comparatively craterless peaks, 188 
Eng. Mechante 27 May 281/3 Close along this rill [on the 
moon]. .are three craterlets. 1883 Pazzi Sant in Nature 
XXVII. 315 The craterlet which forms the tip-top of the 
Peak. 1856 Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leigh vut. 341 That 
June day Too deeply sunk in craterous sunsets now For you 
or me to dig it up. x“ 

Crateral (kra-téril), @ [f. Crarer + -aL.] 
Of, belonging to, of the nature of, a (volcanic) crater. 

1860 W. Wenn in Aled. Times 4 Feb. 118/2 The alluvial 
deposits in crateral abysses. 1878 HuxLey Physiogr. 195 
A new cone seated within the old crateral hollow. 

Cratered (kréttaid), pp/. a. [f Crater + 
-ED ?.] Having or furnished with craters, 

1863 [llustr. Beauties Trop. Scenery, Her many cratered 
peaks, 1890 Harper's Mag. July 318/e The .. moon .. 
cratered over with extinct volcanoes. 

Crateriform (krz"terifgim, kriteri-), a. [f. 
L. type *cratériformis, f. cratér CRATER and -FORM.] 

1, Geol., etc. Crater-shaped, crater-like. 

3830 Lyeit Princ, Geol. 1. 389 A conical and crateriform 
disposition, 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. xix. 377 The 
crateriform hills of Auvergne. 

2. Bot. Cup- or bowl-shaped; concave and 
nearly hemispherical. 

1866 in Treas, Bot, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 248 
Crateriform, or Saucer-shaped, like rotate, except that the 
broad limb is cupped by some upturning toward the margin. 

+ Crates. Ods. App. a name for a beard of 
some particular cut, or for some parts of it; see 
Fairholt’s Costume in England Gloss. s.v. Beard. 

1ggz Greene Ufst, Courtier in Hari. Misc. V. 406 He 
{the barber] descends as low as his beard and asketh.. 
whether he will have his peak cut short and sharp. .whether 
he will have his crates cut lowe like a juniper bush, or his 
suberches taken away with a rasor ? 

Crathe, erron. form for crache, CRATCH. 

+ Cra-ther. Ods. A cradle-scythe: see CRADLE. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury ut. 72/2 A Crather is..2 Sith 
paving a kind of Rack fixed to it for the Ears of Corn to 

‘all on. 

+ Cra‘thon, craton. Ods. Also 4 crapayn, 
crayon (?crapon), crathan. [Of uncertain form 
and obscure etymology: app. the same in mean- 
ing as CracHoun, though the forms of both words 
seem well established.] A term of depreciation: 
(app.) Craven, caitiff. 

61340 Gaw, & Gr. Kut. 1773 He cared for his cortaysye, 
jest crabayn he were. ¢ 1400 Melayne 680 He saide: ‘ Allas, 
sir Charllyone, That thou thus sone be comes a crayon’. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 3078, 1 pat was stra3t to pe sternes am 
streken now to grond, Now craton, now caitefe(Drél, ALS, 
Nowe a crathan and a Knaffe), now am I kast vndire. 

+Cra'ticle. Ods. rare. [ad. L. erdticila fine 
hurdle-work, lattice-work, dim. of evi/zs hurdle : 
see -ICLE.] A lattice-work, a grating. 

2657 Tomutnson Reno's Disp. 486 The middle Region 
«is divided from the Conistery by a. .craticle. 

Cratling. dia/, Also crutlin, = CRACKLING 3. 
(Cf. also ioe 

1850 Mappen Wyelif’s Bible Gloss., Critouns [also s. v. 
Chand cratlings, refuse of frying pan. 188x Oxjfordsh. 
Gloss. (Suppl), Crutlins, the remains of the leaf after the 
lard is extracted, sometimes called scratchins ({slip cruklins). 

Cratometer’ (kritgm#tez). Also krato-. 
[mod. f. Gr. xpéros power + wézpoy measure. - 

The stem of the Gr, word is xpdze-, and the proper forma. 

tion would be cratcometer. Cratoueter ought to mean 
‘head-measurer'.] (See quots.) 
- 1876 Catal, Sci. Appar. S. Kens. soy Kratometer for 
finding magnifying power, and focal length of objectives, 
Dr. Royston Pigott, F.R.S, 1880 P. Greg Acr. Zodiac tl. 
ii, 47, L inspected the cratometer, which indicated a force as 
great as that with which I had started, ; 

Hence: Crato-, kratome'tric @., pertaining to 
the measurement of power. 

3836 Emerson Eng. Lraits, Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 18 
LT have seen a kratometric chart designed to show that the 
city of Philadelphia was in the same thermic belt..as the 
cities of Athens, Rome, and London. etter 4p 

Craton: see CratHon, Craw, obs, Sc. f. Crow. 

Crauas, -es, -ish, obs. ff. CREvIOEn, CRAYFISH. 

‘Crauaunde, -ant, obs. ff. CRAVEN. 

Crauke, var. of Crawke, Ods, 

Craul(e, obs. ff. Crawn, Kraan, : 

- Craump, obs. f. Cramp. Craunce: see CRANTS. 


Craunch, cranch (kranf, krOnf), v.-[Cranch 
appears after 1600; in early..use’ it varied -with 
sevanch, still given by Johnson, i755, as retained 
by, the .Scots, and now dialectal, As in other 

- words .where initial ¢7-.and ‘scr- interchange (cf. 
crab, sevab, crap, scrap, cratch; scratch), it is doubt- 
ful which of these is the original: The priority of 
scranch is favoured by its nearness. in form and 
sense’ to some Du. and LG. ,words.’ Cf. 16th c. 
Du., in Plantijn “1573, schranzen to split, break, 


caer 


-and Travellers) Necks, instead of a Band}. 
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evidently related to MHG. sehvanz breach, split, 
crack, rent ; in Kilian 1599 schvanzerto break, tear, 
crush, bruise ; also to-chew, crush with the teeth, to 
comminute or grind (the food) with the teeth ; mod. 
Du. schransen to eat voraciously, WF lem. schranzen 
to gnash, eat with gnashing of the teeth, to 
eraunch; also EFris. schrantsen, schranssen, to 


tear or snatch to oneself, to eat greedily. 

On the other hand, earlier examples are at present known 
of cranch, and this may, as in the parallel pair crunch, 
scrunch, be really the earlier form. Cranch might be an 
onomatopezic modification of evas/, which was used in the 
yery same sense from 16th to 18th c.: see quot. 1730 from 
Bailey’s Folio. ‘hat association with crash, crus/:, has 
affected the word, is evidenced by the later form crunch. 
The original pronunciation was as in dranch; the occa- 
sional pronunciation as in paunch is due to the spelling 
with az (chiefly since Johnson), with the obsolescence of 
the word in living use: cf. Thoreau’s spelling cronch.] 

1. trans. =Croncy v. I, 2. 

1631 Massiscer Lp. East 1. ii, We prune the orchards, 
and you cranch the fruit. [1658 Row ann tr. Afouffet's 
Theat. [ns. 983 They [locusts] easily eat ears of corn and 
scranch them with a great noise.) 1726 Swirt Gulliver, 
Brobdingnag iii, The Queen. .would craunch the Wing of a 
Lark, Bones and all, between her Teeth. 1730-36 Bartey 
(Folio), Cranch (scranch or crunch) between the Teeth, v. 
Crash. (Crash, to break with the Teeth with a Noise, as in 
eating green Fruit). 1760 Life §& Adv. Cat 28 A leg of 
which he was cranching. x827 Montcostery Pelican [sl. 
ut. 185 The crocodile, the dragon of the waters. .cranch'd his 
prey. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxix. (1856) 249 The 
separated sides would come together with an explosion like 
a mortar, craunching the newly-formed field. 1864 Kincs- 
Ley Ron. & Teut. p. lii, Of a thousand acorns .. but one 
shall. . grow into a builder oak, the rest be craunched up by 
the nearest swine. 

2. inty. and absol. =CRUNCH v. I b, 3. 

1637 Heywoop Royall King u. Wks. 1874 VI. 30 Here 
doe if meane tocranch, to munch, to eate. ¢12790 Imison 
Sch, Art 11158 Hf you find it.. cranch between your teeth. 
1857 Mrs. Gasket C. Bronuté 70 You encounter strings of 
mill-hands..cranching in hun haste over the cinder- 

afhs, 1861 Sata Dutch Pict. iil. 32 The wild beasts can’t 

e always howling, and yelling, and craunching. 

Hence Crau'nching vd/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1836 Gen. P. Tuompson E-verc. (1842) IV. 139 Like the 
cranching of a stone in plum-cake, 1855 Mrs, GaskeLi 
North & S. vi, A stealthy, creeping, cranching sound among 
the crisp fallen leaves. x86x HoLtanp Less. Life ix. 131 
As a dog would .. bury it {a bone], only resorting to it in 
the dark, for private craunching. 

Craunch, cranch, sd. [f. prec. vb.J 

1, Anact, or the action, of craunching ; = CRuNcH 
5b. 1. 

x J. Benesrorp Afiseries Hum. Life (1826) 1x. 1, 
Mumping your way through a..very sour apple, though 
you are soon reduced to your fore-teeth (grinders ors de 
combat at the first craunch), 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV, 872 
‘The all-destroying cranch of Mr. Murray's Review. 

2. That which is or may be craunched; ¢.g. 
apples or the like. collog. 

fod. The children like the garden, there is plenty of 
craunch there. . : 

3. An accumulation of gravel, sand, grit, etc., 
at the mouth of a harbour. Jocal. : 

1840 Evid, Hull Docks Com. 8 There is what we call a 
cranch at the entrance of the harbour; the mud and sand 
accumulated there. i 

4, cours) Adining. A portion of a stratum or 
vein left in excavating to support the roof. 

1747. Hooson Aliner’s Dict. Fjb, Cranches are left 
though good Ore be in them..for a small Piece of wholes 
will hold up a greater weight than any Timber we can-sct 
toit. 188x Raymonp Jdining Gloss., Cranch, part of avein 
left by old workers. 

Crauwelek: see Crow-LEEK. 

Cravand, -ant, -aunde, obs, ff. Craven, 

Cravas, obs. f. CREVICE. 

Cravat (krivee't), 5d. Forms: 7 crabbat, 
erabat, cravett, .crevet, cravatt,.7-8 crevat, 
4—~ eravat; (8-9 gravat). [a. I. cravate (1652 in 
Hatzfeld), an application of the national name 
Cravate Croat, Croatian, a. G. Krabate (Flem. 
Krawaai, od. Croato-Servian Khevat,Hrvat,OSlav, 
Khritoat, of which Croat is another modification : 
cf. the following 5 a 

1703 Loud. Gas. No: 3903/2 Monsicur de Guiche. .Coloncl- 
General of the Regiments of Horse called the Cravates. 
1721 De For Alen: Cavalier (1840) 119 We fell foul with two 
hundred Crabats. 1782 Hume £ss.u. vii. I, 355 The troops 
are filled with Cravates and Tartars, Hussars and Cossacs.] 

1. Anarticle of dress worn round the neck, chiefly 
by men, : a2 ah tae 

It came into vogue in France in the 27th ¢. in imitation of 
the linen scarf worn round their necks by the Croatian mer- 
cenaries, When first introduced it wasoflace or linen, or of 
muslin edged ‘with lace, and tied in a bow with long flowing 
ends, and much attention was bestowed upon it as an orna- 
mental accessory. In this form it was originally also worn by 
women. More recently thename was given to 2 linen orsil 
handkerchief passed onée (or twice) round the neck out- 
side. the shirt; collar and tied, with'a bow in front; 
also to a long woollen ‘comforter’ wrapped round the neck 
to protect from cold outofdoors. .  “_. zal st 

2656 BrounT Glossog7., Crabébat.(Fr.)..is often“used Sub. 
stantively for:a new fashioned Gorget which women wear 
[2674 (ed. 4) Cradaz Fr.) is of late well known with us to be 
that Linnen which is worn about, Mens (especially Pera 
x65) fy 
Restored, Burse of Reform, (Fairholt), Pray .you Madam 


CRAVE. 


s . i. os » . 
sitt, ile shew you good ware., Against a stall or on a 


* stool Youl nere hurt a crevatt. “663 BurLer Hud. 1. iii. 


13x66 The Handkerchief about the neck (Canonical Crabat 
of Smeck), 1672 Wycnertey Love ix Wood u1.1i,"Twould be 
as convenient to buy satires against women ready made, asit 
is to buy cravats ready tied. 1676 Ernerence Man of Mode 
1. i, That a mans excellency should lie in Neatly tying of a 
Ribbond, oraCrevat! 1688 R. Home Avsoury un. 17/1 
A Cravatt is. nothing else but a long Towel put about the 
Collar. 1695 Concreve Love for L.1. xiv, Criticks, with 
long Wigs, Steinkirk Cravats, and terrible Faces. it Anti- 
¥Facobin iv. 16 While patriots..with tri-colour'd fillets, and 
cravats of green, Shall crowd round the altar of Saint Guillo- 
tine. 1874 Burnanp JZy time v. 40 He would fold his cravat 
twice round, and tie it in the nattiest bow possible. 1888 
Fritz Aziobiog, ILI, xii. 236 Dickens wore one of the large 
cravats which had not then gone out of fashion. ; 

b. fg. in reference to hanging or strangling. 

1678 Buiter Hud, wm. i. 341 Hemp..Which others for 
Cravats have worn About their Necks. 1685 Roxé, Ball, 
V.607 The Gallows comes next..a hempen Crayat. 1820 
Byron Faz Vv. Ixxxix, With tough strings of the bow. .To 
give some rebel Pacha a cravat. 

2. attrib. and Conb., as cravat-goose, a name 
for the Canada Goose (Bernicla canadensis), from - 
the white mark on its throat ; ‘} cravat-string, the 
part by which the cravat was tied. 

1684 Otway Atheist 1. i, Concerning Poets, Plays .. 
Peruques and Crevat-strings. 2704 ‘1. Brown Wks. IV. 
2x1o (Fairholt) His cravat reached down to his middle. .A 
most prodigious cravat-string peeped from under his chin, 
the two corners of which. .eclipsed three-quarters of his face. 
Ibid. (1760) IV. 223 (D.) The well-ty’d cravat-string wins the 
dame. 19795 Hull Advertiser 13 June 4/c With cravat pud- 
dings battle wage. 1838 Penny Cycl, XI. 308 The Canada 
Goose, or Cravat Goose. .L’Oie ¢ cravate of the French. 

Hence Crava’t v. ¢razs., to furnish with a cravat, 
Jig. to cover as with a cravat; zr. to put on a 
cravat. Gravartless a., without a cravat. Cra- 
va'tted @., wearing a cravat, + Cravatteer, one 
who ties a cravat. (All more or less sovce-qwds.) 

18x4 Syp. Smitu Jem. § Lett. (1855) 11. cvi, Douglas 
alarmed us the other night with the croup. I... cravatted 
his throat with blisters, and fringed it with leeches. 1827 
Lytton Pelham xxxiiit, I redoubled my attention to my 
dress; I coated and cravatted. 1834 Blachw,. Mag. XXXVI. 
779 Pozzlethwayte was. .cravat-less. 1848 THackeray Van, 
Fair, The young man..handsomely cravatted, 2853 C, 
Bronte Villette xiv. (D) So nicely dressed .. so booted and 
gloved and cravated, 1859 Cham. Frnl. XI. 319 The 
master of the wardrobe put the cravat round the royal 
neck, while the ‘cravattcer’ tied it. 

Crave (kréiv), v. Forms: x ecrafian, 2-5 
erauen, 4~ craue, crave; (also 5 crawyn, 5-6 
Se, eraif(f, crayff). [OE. crafan:—OTent. type 
*hrabbjan ; akin to which ON. had in same sense 
brefja (:—~ brabjan), Sw. krafea, Da. kreve to de- 
mand, require, exact: cf. ON. hrafa fem. craving, 
demand. Not known elsewhere in Teutonic, but 
krab-, kraf- has been conjectured to be the root of 
craft, with a radical sense of.‘ to force, exact ’.] 

+1. gvans, To demand (a: thing), to ask with 
authority, or by right... Obs. ; és 

exozy Cuut’s Sec. Laws 70 in Thorpe 1. 412 3if hwa wite 
crafige, 1070 O. E. Chron., Pat he [Lanfranc] mid ribte 
crafede pas ba he crafede. /étd., Eal pact se arceb’ xt him 
crafede eadmedlice gefylde. ¢x250 Gen. $+ Zx. 1667 Quat- 
so Su wilt for hire crauen, Aske it wid skil and du salt hauen, 
1320 Gast. Love 249 And peuwe and pral may not craue 
orw riht non heritage'to haue, did. 257 pat mowe his 
eritage crauc. 
+b. To demand the presence of (a person) before 
a tribunal; to ‘appeal’, to summon; to-prosecute. 

Obs. [Cf r1th c. Anglo-L, cravare ‘ postulare, in 
judicium mittere’, Du Cange.] : 

cxo00 Sax, Leechd. ILI, 288 Dxt man. .crafode hine on 
hundrede, a1300 E. 2. Psalter cxviti. 121 Noght gif pou 
me to me cravand [L. perseguentibus me]. bid. 122 Noght 
pe proude sal crave me{L. non calumnientur mihi superbi). 

@. Here perhaps belongs the Se. Law use: To 


ask (as of right) from a legal tribunal. ‘ 
x68 Stair Just iv. 38 § 28 [Entitled] to compete-and 
crave preference. 1818 [see 3]. 188x Alloa Advertiser, No, 
1617. 3/t They will crave interdict in the Court of Session. 
2. To ask carnestly, to beg for (a thing), esp. as 
a gift or favour... Const. of, front (tat) a person. 
@1300 Cursor JT, 8400 (Cott.) For na P obie pat ihaue, 
Ani couenand of pe tocraue. _¢ 1300 Havelok: 633 He sat 
up, and crauede bred. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 60 
Pe erle com himself mercy for to crauc.  ¢ 1390 Greene Ff, 
Bacon v. 80 To crave some succour of the jolly friars 1592 
Suaxs. Ron §& Ful. i. V.113 Madam your mother craues 
a word with you. xg94 Carew Muarte's Exam. Wits xiv. 
(1596) 239 Salomon... craued .wisdom from heaven, - 16xx 
Bite Mark xy. 43 loseph. went in boldly vnto Pilate, and 
craued the body of Iesus, x09 SrreLe Tatler No.'193? 
3, 1 the rather make bold to crave your Advice. ._1839~40 
W. Irvine Wolfert’s R. (1855) 258 The cavalier. .knelt and 
craved a benediction. 1868 J.T. Nerreesuir Ess. Brovwit-. 
ing’s Poetry ti, 73,1-must crave the indulgence of. the 
philosophic reader. roves sg el eae tens 
b. Often in the courteous or apologetic phrases 
To crave pardon, leave, etc. Cf. BEG u.-3..- 
x575-6 Trvsne in Autnadv. Introd. (2865) 54. Cravinge 
ardonne for my tedious writinge. -1666 Draven A nn, Miraé, 
Pref. Wks. (Globe) 40, I must crave leave to tell you. . 2736 
BerKetey Disc. Wks: 187t IIL. 421, 1 shall crave leave to _ 
make use of some unsuspected testimonies.. x8z0 Scorr 
Monast. xviz 1. crave leave .to:observe, that [etc]... 3849 
Jars Woodman v, Let me crave pardon: for having de 
tained yousolong. . - ‘ . 


CRAVE. 


c. To beg'to know; ask to be told or informed. 
xg96 Suaks. Tam. Shrew u.i. 180 If she denie to wed, 
le craue the day When'I shal! aske the banes. 173% Pore 
Donne Sat. iv. 67 ‘Permit’ (he cries) ‘no stranger to your 
‘fame To crave your sentiment.’ 1748 Smotierr Rod. Rand, 

(1845) 35 He craved my name, . 

d. To crave w do, or that something be done. 

* exx73 Pater Noster 74 in Lamb. Hout. sg His nome..he 

hit haleje pet we crauen. _¢1440 Boctus (Laud MS. 559) 
"fol. 5b, I woll riot craue Yooure doughter ne’ yoour tre- 
soure to haue. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India Pref 8, I do 

.-but onely crave that it may please thee [etc]. xs9z 
Suaxs. 1 Hen, VI, m1. it. 46 When Ladyes craue to be en- 
countred with. 2645 Mitron Zetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 246 
Here are no Laws made, here only the execution of Law is 
cray’d might be suspended. «1670 Hacxer 444, Williams 
mM. (1692) 4 The Keeper craved to be heard. 

e. To crave of a person zo do a thing (0ds.), or 

that he do something. . 

1590 Spenser J’, 2. 1. ti. 26 Craving of you, in pitty ofmy 
state, To doe none ill, 2833 H. Martineau Cinnamon & P. 
‘iv. 65 The verdure seemed to crave of the light clouds.. 
that they would descend in showers. 7 

3, To ask, request (a person) of, after, for athing, 
zo do something ; also, with double object, a person 
a thing. , , 

a@xz28 Aucr. R. 2 3e..habbed moni dai iremd on me [v.v. 
ficraued me] efter Fiwle. 1393 Lanai. P. 2. C, 1v. 278 
Maistres pat techen clerkes crauen hure for mede. a 1400-40 
Alexander 887 (Ashmole MS.) Litill kyngis..Caires into 
be curte to craue him par dettis. 147x Rirtey Camp Alch. 
v. in Ashm. (1652) 160 Dyscover yt not whoever thee crave. 
x513 Dovucras 4neis w, viii. 4g His auld promis na mair 
will. I hym craif. 1663 Gerpier Counsel Gva, None’ of 
those who are pleased to accept it, are craved to Patronize 
it. 1818 Scorr Hr#, Jfidl. xii, The crown, says he, canna 
be craved to prove a positive. 

4. To ask (a debtor) for payment, to dun. Sc. 

x8r2 W. Incram Poems 75 (Jam.) He..strives to pay what 

he is due, Without repeated craving. 1825-79 JAMIESON 
s.v., ‘I crav’d him whenever I met him’. 
5. tvansf. OF persons (their appetites, etc.) ; To 
long or yearn for, to desire earnestly; to call for 
or demand, in order to gratifya desire or appetite ; 
to have a craving for. 

a@r4o0-50 Alexander 4442 3e couett & crave castels & 
rewmes, 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach'’s Husb. 11. (1386) 87 
Who so ploweth his Olive Garden, craveth fruite. x6xx 
Bist Prov, xvi. 26 His mouth craueth it of him. 1669 
Peyn No'Cross 1. v. § 11 What the Eye views not, the 
Heart craves not. 1737 Pore Hor. Epist.u. ii. 212 If, when 
the more you'drink, the more you crave, You tell the 
Doctor, - 18795 Hutrs Z£ss., Aids Content, 11 Each of us 
craves a recognition of his talents and his labours. 1890 
Besant Demoniac v.57 The thing..that feeds the disease 
and that the disease constantly craves. . 

6: fig. Of things. To need greatly, to require, to 
call for, demand (something necessary or desirable). 
(Const. also with z1f. or of7.-clause.) 

-1576 FLemine Panopl. Lpist. 1536 Necessitie craveth, that 
with him..conference be not refused. x577 B, Goocr 
Heresbach's usb, w. (1586) 180 b, Bees .. crave diligent 
‘regard, when they are about to swarm xg93 Suaxs. Rzch. 
JT, 1. 44 His designés craue hast. 1611 — Cymmb. ww. ii. 362. 
2634 Sir T. Herpert Trav. 183 The Ananas for goodnesse 
and shape may crave attention. - 1770 Lancnorne Plutarch 
(1879) I. x6x Other parts of matter..crave ‘the force of fire 
as an informing soul. - x8x4q.Scorr Ld. of Isles ut. x, The 
time craves speed! 1820 — Jvanhoe xvil, But come, fill a 
flagon, for it will crave some time to tune the harp, 

. &. ttr. Const. for, after. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 25823 (Cott.) Fores na’ man” mai merci 
haue pat wil noght ask and efter craue, c x386-CHAUCER 
Wife's Prot. 518 (Karl) What thyng we may not-lightly 
haue, Therafter wol wesonnest crieand crane. cx440 Vork 
Afyst. xxiv. 142 And for comforte pei call and craue. 1826 
Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 248 b, It wyll craueimportunely 
for sustenaunce, @x641 Sucktine (J.), Once one may crave 
for love. 1736 Butter Axa. t. iii, 66 Vices..like so’ many 
harpies, craving for their accustomed gratification, a 1862 
Buckxe Civilés, (x869) III. v.’ 380 They taught the men ‘of 
theirs generation to'crave after the unseen. 

b. adbsol. : : : 

« 1393 Lanet. P. Pi. C. vir. 49 And non’ so bold beggere to 
bydden and craue, ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 1x(Cain) It is 
better hold.that I have Then go from doore to doore and 
crave, 3598 Barrer Theor. Warves u. i. 24 Not begging 
nor crauing with bolde and shamelesse faces.~"x642 FULLER 
Holy and Prof. Stu, xix.* 127 He who gives to day may 
crave to morrow, . 3693 Draypen Persins (J), Who, spite of 
all his store, Is ever craving, and will ‘still be poor. 865 
S: Barina-Goutp Werewolves xiv. 248 At that time the old 
man was craving with hunger, » _ 

Hence Craved g7/. a., begged, entreated, - 

. 16x4 ‘Bp. Harn Recoll.’ Treat: 60. The last refuge 0: 2 


craved, denied, and constrained cotirtesie? 


(Not in general use.) Rane ae 
- 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 134 His crave and his vanity so far 


knowledge. - 1884 A. Forses Chinese Gordon-v. 144 ‘The 
crave to be doing something had so overmastered him. : 


Craven: (kré'v'n), @.-and sd.-:Forms: 3,°7 
cravant (crau-), 5 crauaunde, 6 cravine, -yne, 
“7 .cravand, 6~ cravel 
(zare), etymology. obscure.: - nee oe é 
Mr. Henry Nicol: (Proc. Phil. Soc. Dec. 1879) suggested 
its identification with OF. cravanté, crevanté, crushed, over- 
come: see Craventv. But the total absence of the fzzal é 
_from the word,‘at a date when English still retained final é 
“makés‘a difficulty.’ Others have considered it a variant, in 
some way, of CREANT (OF, creant, craant), which isa much” 


Crave (kraiv), sb. “[f. the, verb.]. = Chavine. | 


m. [In early, ME. cranant . 
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more frequent word in the same sense in ME. Thedifficulty 
here is to account for the v(z), for which popular association 
«with Crave v. and its northern pa. pple. cvaved has been 
conjectured.] 

. adj. 

+1. Vanquished, defeated; or, perh., confessing 
himself vanquished. Oés. 

a 12285 St. Marher. 11 Ich am kempe ant he is crauant pet 
me wende to ouercumen. @ 122g Leg. Kath, 133 Al ha 
icneowen ham crauant & ourcumen, & cweden hire pe 
meistrie & te menske al up. 

b. To cry craven: to acknowledge oneself van- 


quished, to give up the contest, surrender. Also fig. 

@ 1634 Coxe Just. 111. (1648) 221 If he become recreant, that 
is, a crying Coward or Craven he shall for his perjury lose 
liberam legem, 1639 Futter Holy War ww. xi. (1840) 196 
He had been visited with a desperate sickness, insomuch that 
all art cried craven, as unable to help him. 1768 Brackstone 
Comm. IIT. 340 Or victory is obtained, if either champion 
proves recreant, that is, yields, and pronounces the horrible 
word ofcraven. 1805 Soutuey AZadoc in HW. xv, 1. .willmake 
‘That slanderous wretch cry craven in the dust. 1869 Free- 
MAN Norm, Cong. (ed. 2) III. xv. 451 Neither King nor 
Duke was a man likely to cry craven, . . 

2. That owns himself beaten or afraid of his op- 
ponent; cowardly, weak-hearted, abjectly pusil- 
Janimons. 

?2ax400 Morte Arth, 133 Haa! crauaunde knyghte! a 
cowarde besemez! 1598 Drayton Hevoic. Epist. v.77 Vhose 
Beggers-Brats..Ally the Kingdome to their cravand Brood. 
x602 Snaxs, Harz. 1v. iv. go Some craven scruple Of thinking 
too precisely on the event. 1656 Trapp Cow. 1 Cor. xv. 55 
Death is here out-braved, called craven to his face. 1808 
Scott Marm. v. xii, The poor craven bridegroom said never 
aword. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. I]. 592 All other feel- 
ings had given place to a craven fear for his life. 

+b. Applied to a cock: see B 2. Obs. 

1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 106 Though hee bee a cocke of 
the game, yet Euphues is content to be crauen and crye 
creake. 1609 Br. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 164 
This Crauen Cocke, after a bout or two..crowing a Con- 
quest, being ready presently to Cry Creake. cx62z2z 
Vercner Love's Cure u. ti. Wks. (Rtldg.) I. 1612/1 Oh, 
craven-chicken of a cock 0° th’ game! 1649 G. DanreL 
Trinarch., Hen, V, xlix, Red Craven Cocks come in. 

B. sb. 1. A confessed or acknowledged coward. 

181 J. Bere Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 349 Monckes and 
Friers, and that whole generation of Cowled Cravines. 
x599 Suaxs. Hex, V, iv. vii. 139 Hee is a Crauen and a 
Villaine else. 1610 RowLanps Afartin Mark-all 53 In re- 
gard of manhood a meere crauant. 
Arc x. 458 Fly, cravens ! leave your aged chief. 1860 Roupe 
fist, Lug. VI. 73 He climbed to the highest round of the 
political ladder, to fall and perish like a craven. 

2. A cock that ‘is not game’. 

1s96 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. u. 1.228 No Cocke of mine, you 
crow too likeacrauen. x6zx Speep Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. iv. 
x4 Whereto the Pope, (no Crauant to be dared on his owne 
dung-hill) as stoutly answered. 1826 Gent?. Afag. Feb. 
157/z It is certainly a hard case that a fighting-cock should 
kill an unoffending craven. ‘ 

C. Comb., as craven-hearted, -like adj. & adv. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 245 All creatures whose Tes- 
ticles are hidde within should be faynt and crauen-hearted. 
1705 Hickerincity Priest-Craft Wks. (1716) IIT. 56 Not as 
Gentlemen and Scholars, but (Craven like) calling upon the 
Jailors, the Sumners, ete. 1836 Wuirrier Song of the Free i, 
Shrink we all craven-like, When the storm gathers? 

Craven, v. [f. prec.] To make craven or 
cowardly, to render spiritless through fear. Hence 
Cra‘vened ffl. a. 

r6rz SHaxs. Cymzd, ut. iv. 80 Against Selfe-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so Diuine That crauens my weake 
hand. 1645 QuarLes Sol, Recant. v. 81 This enslaves Our 
craven'd Spirits so. 1683 Drypen Dé. Guise 1. iii, Awed 
and cravened, as he had been spelled. 1826 Mrs. Bray De 
Foix xix, (1884) 219 There are circumstances which can 
craven a spirit that never shook before the sword. 

+Cxarvenly, c. Obs. rare. [f. CRAVEN sb. + 
-tyl, Cf. cowardly adj.] Of the nature of a 
craven, cowardly. 

1653 Gaupen Herasf. 561 Of no mean and cravenly kind, 

Cravenly (krév'nli),- adv. [f Cravin a.+ 
-LY 2.]: In a craven manner. 

#1593 H. Ssutn Wks, (1867) II. 479 Too cracking or too 
cravenly, Too hateful or too gratefully. x622 S. Warp 
Life of Faith in Death (1627) 64. He neither foolishly thinkes 

- to resist..nor.’.crauenly yeelds. “1887 Chicago Advance 18 
-Aug. 521 They grovel cravenly under dread of what may-be 
termed the ‘social boycott *. 

Cravenness (kré'v’nyiés). rare! [f. as‘prec. 
:+-NESS.] -Abject or acknowledged cowardliness. 


” x8g0 W. Anperson Regen. (1871) 76 In the cravenness of 
your'spirit.- 1882 #raser’s Mag. XXV. 373 Your crayen- 


ness is past all bearing. . ’ : 
~ +-Cravent, v. Obs. vare.'[a. OF. eravantér (cra- 


| .wenter, crevanter) to crush, overcome, overwhelm = 
* deluded him, that. .he attempted to obtain distinction as an . 
orator. 1862 Spectator 6 Dec. 1363/: A’crave for deeper 


‘Pr: crebantar, Sp:, Pg. guebrantar to break, crush, 
ete. :-L. type “crepantare, £. crepantem ‘pr. pple. 
.of crepare to- crackle, rattle, clatter, also- to “burst 


‘| or break (¢22¢v.).] ¢ya223. To vanquish, to overthrow. 
e crauented & ouer- 


.¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn li. x 
dheew al before him 2 ad 
* Craver (kré'-van). 
,CRAVE ¥. + -ER.] - i 

+1. An appellant, an accuser. Ods..-° =.) |, 
_@1300-E. £, Psalter ixxi. 4 And meke be cravere so’he 
Salle [L. Ausmiliabit calumniatorent, ~~ >... - i 

2.-One-who asks or begs’ (favours, gifts, etc.).3 
- an-importunate‘or urgent-asker ; a’ beggar... = * 


2795 SoutHey Four of 


Ind vere, 5.-at6;our. [f 


CRAW. 


1406 Hoccteve La Male Regle 429 As the shamelees 
crauour wole, it gooth, ¢153z Duewes Introd. Fr. in 
Palsgr. 917 Craver, ¢ruanud, 1548 Upati Erasu. Par. 
Pref. 18b, Being cravers not of the least importune sort. 
1608 SHaks. Per. u. i. g2 But crave? Then I'll turn 
craver too, and sol shall ’scape whipping. cx660 Youral 
Crew in Bag ford Ball. 1. 196 A Craver my Father, a Maun- 
der my Mother. 1838 Yaif’s Mag. V. 502 A levier of 
taxes, a craver of benevolence. 

8. One who longs or eamesitly desires. 

1849 Trencu Afrac. Introd. 78 The lovers of, and cravers 
after, the marvellous, 1883 American VII. 154 Cravers 
for emotional excitement. 

+b. Applied app. to the appetite. Ods. 

1591 Fronio 2nd Friuttes 49 R. Master, dinner is readie, 
shall it be set upon the board? S.I pray thee doo so.. 
NV. My crauers, as the scots man says, serues me well. 

Craves, -eys, obs. ff. CRAYFISH. 

Craves, obs. f. Crevics. 

Craving (kré‘-vin), vd/. sb. [see -Inc1L.] 

+1. Accusation ; persecution. Ods. 

@x300 £. E, Psalter cxviii. 134 Fra craving of men (L, « 
calunintis hominuny)} me hie pou. 

2. Earnest or urgent asking ; begging. 

¢ 1430 Freemasonry 359 Loke that thou pay wele every 
mon algate .. That no cravynge be y-mad tothe. 1562 J. 
Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 29 Shamfull crauyng must 
haue shamefull naie. 1612-5 Br. Hau. Contempl.,N. Tou. 
vi, The opening of the Malady was a craving of cure. 1648 
Ekou Bas., Let my craving, O Lord, be accepted of. 1704 
J. Locan_ in Pa. “Hist. Soc. Mem, 1X. 345 An unjust 
method of craving and getting. 

th. Craving of the principle (Logic): =L, 
pelitio principize or ‘begging the question’. Ods. 

1587 GoLpinc De Mornay ix. 122 Is not this a setting 
downe of that thing for a ground, which..resteth to be 
prooued, and (to speake after his owne maner)a crauing of 
the principle? 

3. Urgent desire; longing, yearning. 

16.. R. L’Estrance (J), A regular vicissitude and suc- 
cession of cravings and satiety. 1732 BerKEeLey Alciphr. 
1. § x The first care of mankind is to supply the cravings of 
nature, 1856 Froupe /7ist. Eng, (1858) II, vii. 182 A 
craving after prophecies .. had infected all ranks. 1890 
Besant Demoniac 58 A man liable to attacks of craving 
for strong drink. 

Cra‘ving, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1ne 2.] 

1. That asks or begs earnestly ; urgent or impor- 
tunate in asking or beseeching. 

1668 Rycaut Ottoman Emp. (1686) 161 Covetous and 
craving Turks. 1745 De foe's Eng. Tradesman ii. (1841) 1. 
17 Our poor are very craving, and Money at this time very 
scarce. 1887 Charity Organ. Rev. Nov. 416 Craving ap- 
peals in the newspapers. . 

2. Urgently desiring, longing, hungering. 

1688 Mirce x. Dict. s.v., To havea craving stomach, 
1757, Jounson Rambler No. 155 2 8 When some craving 
passion shall be fully gratified. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. Judia 
IL.1v. v. 187 Meer Causim. regarded the supposed treasures 
..with a craving appetite. < 

Cra‘vingly, adv. [f. prec. +-uy.] Inacraving 
Manner. 

x62x Lapy Mary Wrortit Urania 461 The Iambollian then 
cast his eyes crauingly towards her. 1865 G. Merepita 
R. Fleningi. 4 The characteristic of girls havinga disposition 
to rise is to be cravingly mimetic. 1890 Chamd. Frné, 22 
Nov. 741/x Gazing cravingly in her upturned face. 

Cra'vingness. [f. as prec. +-NEsS.] Craving 
state or quality. . 

1675 Hows Living Temple Wks. (1834) 31/1 Nor by in. 
digence is here meant cravingness, or a sense of want only. 

Cravish, Cravyn, obs. ff. CRAYFISH, CRAVEN. 

Craw (kr9), sd: Also 4-6 crawe, 6 craye. [ME, 
crawe, repr. an unrecorded OE. *craga, cogn. with 
OHG. chrago, MHG. &rage, Du. kraag neck, 
throat; or else a, later Norse &vage, Da. krave 
in same sense. The limitation of sense in English 
is special to this language.] 

L. The Crop of birds or insects. . 

1388 Wycuir 2 Kings vi. 25 The crawe of culueris. 
Margin, In Latyn it is seid of the drit of culuers; but drit 
is..takun here..for the throte, where cornes, etun of 
culueris, ben gaderid. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Craw, or 
crowpe of a byrde, or ober fowlys, gadus, vesicula, 1g52 
Hutorr, Craye or gorge of a byrde, ingluzies. 1565-78 
Coorer Thesaurus, Chelidoniz .. Little stones in the crawe 
ofaswallow. 1604 Drayton Owle 75 The Crane .. With 
Sand and Gravell burthening his Craw. | 2774 Hunter in 
Phil: Trans, LXIV. 313, Some birds, with gizzards, have 
a craw or crop also, which serves as a reservoir, and for 
softening the grain, - 1855 Loner. Hzaw, viii. 209 Till their 
craws are full with feasting.” 1855 THackeray Wewcomes 
II. 35 Such an agitation of:plumage, redness of craw, and 
anger of manner as a maternal hen shows. . 

2. transf. a. The stomach “(of man or animals). 
humorous ox derisive. ae i) No sores thel 

1573 A. Anperson Exp, Benedictus 43 (T.)To gorge their 
ene with bibbing coe m8: J. Bett Haddon's Ansz. 
Osor. 320 b, Stuffing their crawes with most exquisite vy- 
andes, 1791 Worcorr (P, Pindar) Remonstrance Wks. 1812. 
II. 449 They smite their hungry craws. 1822 Byron’ Fiat 
vut, xlix, As tigers combat with an empty craw, 

‘4b. Lo cast the craw: to vomit. Obs. 


~ @1geg-Sxetton EL, Ruminyng, 489 Such a bedfellow 


Would make one cast his craw. 


_ 18. évansf, The breast ofa hill. Ods. rare. 


@1658 CLEVELAND :Afayi Day ii, Phocbus tugging up 
Olympus craw. ~ - - . ae 8 
“* b. Humorously applied to a cravat; falling over 
the chest in a broad fold of lace or niuslin, 
- See Fairholt s.v. Neckeloth, 


CRAW. 


+ 9789 ‘G, Gasnino'Acad. Horsemen (1809)'14' The crea- 
tures with monstrous craws. - x790-Povtsy in Ant, Reg. 135 
Now, at his word, th’ obedient muslin swells, And -beaux, 
with ‘ Monstrous Craws,’ peep out at pouting belles. 

4. Comb, *craw-bone, the ‘merry-thought’ of 

a bird, which lies over the craw; craw-thumper 
(slang), one who beats his breast (at confession) ; 
applied derisively to Roman Catholic devotees ; 
$0 craw-thump v. 
*" y6rx Corcr, Bruchet, the craw-bone, or merrie thought of 
‘abird. 1783 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Ode to R. A.'s Wks. 1812 
1.93 Weare no Craw-thumpers, no Devotees. 1797-1802 G. 
Cotman Br. Grins, Kut. & Friar 1. xxxv, Sir Thomas and 
the dame were in their pew Craw-thumping upon hassocks. 
1873 Slang Dict., Craw thumper, a Roman Catholic. Com- 
pare Brisket-beater. 

+ Craw, v.1. Obs. rare. [£. prec. sb.] 

a. trans. To craw out: to fill or distend like a 
bird’s craw. b. Zo craw zt: to fill one’s ‘ craw’. 

#1658 CLeveranp Content 31 To craw out a Purse With 
th’ molten Cinders of the Universe? 1708 Motreux Rade- 
fais v. vi.(1737) 20 We might. .gorge it, craw it. 

Craw, 2.2 Obs. exc. dial, [Echoic: see Crow 
sb.]= Caw v.: said of rooks or crows. 

@ 1638 Ussner Av. vi. (1658) 216 The Crowes. . when the 
men wandered out of the way in the dark, would with 
their crawing, call them into the right way again, 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Craw, to caw or croak; said 
of the crow and rook. 

Craw; Sc. and north. form of Crow. 


({Craw-craw (ad-krd:). Pathol. [app. a 
Dutch Negro name, from Du. Avaazw scratch, 
hraauw-en to scratch, to claw.] A malignant 
species of pustulous itch, prevalent on the African 
coast, especially about Sierra Leone. 

1863 Wanderings in W. Africa II. 93 A bad kind of 
scabies, commonly called craw-craw..not confined to man- 
kind; goats and other animals often die of it. x892 Nature 
20 Aug., A papulo-vesicular skin disease called craw-craw 
is endemic in the sleeping sickness region .O'’Neil found a 
filaria-like parasite in the vesicles of craw-craw. 

Crawdoun: see CrapDon. 

Crawe, obs. f. Craw, Crow. 

Crawed (krod), a. rave. [f. Craw sd,+-ED4.] 
Having a craw or crop. 

31786 P. Browne Yamaica (1789) 348 Most sorts of birds, 
especially those of the craw'd kind, feed much on its seeds. 

Crawfish Cri), sb, = CRAYFISH q.v. 

1, Still the usual name in U.S. in sense 3 a. 

2. U.S. collog. One who retreats from or backs 
out ofa position ; a political renegade or turn-coat° 
cf. CRAWFISH v. 

1860 in Barttett, 1889 in Farmer. 

Crawfish, v. U.S. collog. [f. prec. ; from the 
animal’s mode of Jecomotion. tutr. To retreat 
from a position taken up; to ‘ back out’. 

@1860 in Barttett Dict. Amer, We acknowledge the 
corn, and retreat, retrograde, crawfish, or climb down.— 
Cairo Tines. 1888 The Voice (N. Y.) 5 July, The remark 
defeated him for Governor. He tried to crawfish out of it 
+ but it didn't work. 1888 Sen Francisco Weekly Exam. 
22 Mar. (Farmer), He was afraid to bet and crawfished out 
of the issue by claiming that he didn't drink. 

Crawful (kro-ful). vere. As much as fills a 
bird’s craw. 

183x Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 170 A crawful of half-digested 
shrimps 

+ Crawke, crauke. Ods. [Etymology obscure; 
but evidently closely akin to Cracon, and perh. to 
Craox z. or F, craguer.] =CRAOKLING 3. 

¢1325 Prose Psalter cii]. 4 My bones dried as craukes, 
¢1440 Prontp. Paru, 101 Cracoke [error for crawke], relefe 
of molte talowe or grese (wv, 7. crauche f?craucke], crawke 
or crappe), cvenezizz. : 

Crawl (krgl), sd.1 [f Crawn 2.1] The action 
of crawling; a slow creeping motion. ~ 
~ 3818 SuenLey Kev, /slane x, xiiti, In the silence. .Was heard 
on high the reptiles’ hiss and crawl, 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp, xxxiv. (1856) 307, I rather dislike the crawl of centi- 
pede or slime of snail. 

Crawl (kr9l), 50.2 Also 7-8 crawle, craul(e. 
See also Kraan. fa. Colonial Du. 4raal, a. Sp. 
corral; see CorRatL,] . 

+1, An enclosure, pen, or building for keeping 
hogs (in the West Indies). Ods. 

1660 HickERINGILL Fanaica (1661) 17 They build two or 
three little Houses, or more; by them called 2 Crawle, and 
in these, they first Inclose these tame Hoggs. 1707 SLOANE 
Jamaica I. p. xvii, These Crawles or houses and sties built 
for feeding and breeding hogs. . 

b ‘Qn the coast of Africa, a pen for slaves awaiting ship- 
ment’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-tk. 1867). ~ ria 
“2. A pen or enclosure of stakes and hurdles in 
shallow water.on the sea-coast, to contain. fish, 
turtles, etc. Also a reservoir for keeping caught 
turtles, lobsters, ete, ‘in stock for the market. 

yacd Faconer Diet. Marine (1789), Crawl, a sort of pen 
«-formed by a. barrier ‘of Stakes ‘and huidles on the sea- 
coast, to contain any sort of fish within it, 1833 M. Scorr 
Tout Cringle xvi, (1859) 420 The Turtle Crawls filled with 
beautiful clear water.’ "2883 Pal? [fail G, 2x Nov. 11/1 The 
‘custom is fo give tie turtles in. stock..three days in the 
‘crawl’ and three days in the tank. 1885 Lavy Brassey 
The Trades 338 The spongers goashore and build a 
or ‘crawl’, ‘of stakes, close to the water's edge. |”: 
“38 A village, or enclosure of huts, of Bushmen, 


pen, 


1146 


|. Hottentots, -or- other’ South African : nativés: in 


which sense commonly written KRaaL qv. 

Crawl (091), v0 “Forms: 4 eroul, creul, 
crul, 4-7 craule, crawle, 5-6 crall, 7 craul, 7— 
erawi, [A rare word in‘ME-: ard apparently only 
northem; prob. from Norse: cf. Da. and Norw, 
kravie to crawl, climb up, Sw. &vafla to grope, 
Tcel. 2rafla to paw or scrabble with the hands 
(mod.Icel. krafla frant zir to crawl out of), The 
word existed also in West Germanic, but the corre- 
sponding OE. form *crafiiaz has not been found. 

To Norse krafia corresponds an OLG. *hradalén, whence 
isthe. HG. krabelen, krabeln to crawl, creep, still used in 
various HG. dialects, but now replaced in mod.G. by 
krabbeln (see Kluge). The word is a frequentative from an 
OTeut. vb. stem *4rad-: Ared- to scratch, claw, paw: cf. 
Cras v.2 and see Grimm &rabbelnu, kribbeln. 

The diphthongal ME. craule, crawle (from cravle), was 
reduced to cvadd by end of xsth¢., riming with smadZ in 
Spenser: cf. the form-history of AwL. But the phonology 
of the early forms crewd/le, creule, croule, crule,is obscure; 
crewle reminds us of MDu. créveden, but croule, crue, sug- 
gests some confusion with CrowL, Fr. crouder: see esp. 
sense 6.] 3 a 

1. dtr. To move slowly in a prone position, by 
dragging the body along close to the ground, as a 
child upon its hands and knees, any short-limbed 
quadruped or reptile, an insect, serpent, worm, slug. 

1300 Cursor Af. 6612 (Cott.) Pai fand bot wormes 
creuland emid [v. r. Gé¢t. crouland, /aiz7 crawlande, 77i. 
crulyng). Zid. 11836 (Cott.) Wormes creuld [Gét?. cruled, 
fairf. crauled, Tr. cruied) here and pare. 2570 Levins 
Manip. 44/1 To craule, vepere, serpere. 1590 SPENSER J’. Q. 
1, i, 22 Serpents small..Which swarming all about his legs 
didcrall. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 201 Spiders..craul under 
the Rail. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 100 Slow crawl'’d the 
snail, x863 Geo. Exior Romola i. xii, The children 
trotted or crawled towards her. 1877 A. B. Epnwarns Up 
Nile xiii. 361 We had to crawl into the sanctuary upon 
our hands and knees, 1890 Besant Demoniac i. 15 They 
spoke of worms, reptiles, and things that crawl. 

Jig, 1844 Mrs. Browninc Poems, Dead Pan xxxi, See! 
the wine crawls in the dust, Worm-like. 

+b. ¢rans. To crawlupon or over. Obs. rare. 

3641 Suckiine Poenzs (1646) 48 Snailes there had crawl’d 
the Hay. 2796 Extza Parsons Jlyst. Warning 1, 150 The 
veriest wretch that crawls the earth, 

2. trvansf. To walk, go, or move along with a 
slow and ing motion. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. 155 The aged Symeon cralls to 
kyrk. 3590 Snaxs. Afids. N. ut. ii. 444, I can no further 
crawle. "1639 Futter Holy War u. xxv, (1840) 81 The 
patriarch crawled to Rome, being a hundred years old. 
168: Corton Wond. Peak 25 This Fountain is so vay 
small, Th’ Observer hardly can perceive it crawl Throw: 
the ay 0 1798 Soutney Lclogues v, The poor old 
woman Told me that she was forced to crawl abroad And 
pick the hedges. x8x0 Scorr Lady of L. vi. xxiv, Mark it 
as the sunbeams crawl, Inch after inch, along the wall, 
3835 Lytton Riensi v1. ii, Gloomy vehicles .. crawling 
heavily along. . 

b. To encroach stealthily zpon. rare. 

1826 Coppett Rur. Rides (x885) 11, 241 This forest has 
been crawled upon by favourites and is now much smaller, 

3. fig, &. To move or progress very slowly. 

1608 Suaks. Lear, 3.42 While we Vnburthen'd crawle 
toward death. 1654 R. WuitLock Zovtomia 124 Sicknesse 
posteth to us, but crawleth from us. 1850 Kincstey 4/4, 
Locke xxx, Months and seasons crawled along. 

b. To move stealthily, sneakingly, or abjectly. 

1613 Suaxs. Hen, VIII, wi. ii. 103 Cranmer... Hath 
crawl'dinto the fauour of the King. @ 2716 Sour (J.), That 
litter of absurd opinions that crawl about the world. 1805 
Scorr Let, to Afiss Seward in Lockhart xiv, These Gaelic 
poems. .are very unequal. .often drivelling and crawling in 
the very extremity of tenuity. 1813 SHetvey Q. A/aé iv, 
Art thou not the veriest slave that e’er -Crawled on the 
loathing earth? aoe : ; 

4. Of plants, etc.: To spread over 2 surface with 


extending stems or branches ; to trail, creep. (vare.) 

1634 Mitton Comes ‘295 A green mantling vine That 
crawls along the.side of yon small hill, _x668 Currerrer & 
Core Barthol, Anat.t. xv.38 A little. .Nerve..which crawls 
up and down the Coat of the Liver, 1867 Lavy Herbert 
Cradle L. it., 57 Passion-flowers, ipommas, and hibiscus 
crawled over every wall, ae i , 

5. dransf. To be all ‘alive’ with crawling'things. 

3576 Freminc Pavopl. Epist. 204 All my skin cralled 
with lyce. 1658 S. Ricuarpson Jorments of Hell in 
Phenix (1708) IL. 435 Dead Bodies. .that lie rotting..until 
they crawl all over with Worms. 1774 Gorpss. Nat, Hist, 
(1776) VIIL_ x27 The whole ground seemed alive, and 
crawling with unceasing destruction [ants]. 1863 J. G. 
Mureny Come, Gen. i.20 Let the waters .crawl with the 
crawler. . F 7 

6. To-have a sensation as of things crawling over 
the skin; to feel ‘creepy’, to‘creep’.  -: 

[The first quot. here may really be from F. cvouler to 
shake, tremble, quiver, quake’ (Cotgr.)}: see Crowz.] . 
' @1300 Cursor Af. 3567 (Cott. Gott.) Quen. bat Ta man} 
sua bicums ald ;. It crepes crouland in his bak [77n. hit 
crepep crulyng, rage ih crepinge croulis].- 188x Con/css, 
Frivolous Girl 16x, Kissing:a ragged infant or two, whose 
dirtiness positively made me crawl. 1889 M, B. Wivkins 
Far away Melody (1891) 15 You make me craw! all-over, 
‘talkin’so much about dyin". ~~ Aare Sie 


+Cxawl, 7.2 Obs. Also 6 oral; 7 eranl. To" 


entangle. eerky eatae es ewan 

* 4848 Upatt, ete. Lvdsut. Par. Tim-ii. (KR); Beyng cralied 
in the deuilles snares. 1633" Austin Aledit,’ (1635) 282 
When we have crauled, and ravel’d‘our Soules into Knots, 
at last. .weo fall, like a Weaver, to Cutting, Zbid.'284 The 


iSuaxs, Cyd, ww. ii. 205 


CRAYER. 


unprofitable Web of my Life, which in the Weaving I have 
so strained... Knit, and crawled. . . 

Crawl, obs. form of Crown wv. ee. es 
‘Crawler (lagle1).  [£ Crawt 2.14-2r1]. : 
‘1, One who or that which crawls; a. crawling 
creature, a reptile, ete, a 

1649 LoveLace Lucasta 140 Unarm’d of wings. .Unhappy 
Crawler on the Land. 2755 YounG Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 
IV. 247 Thou child of the dust..Thou crawler on earth. 
1820 Byron Mar. Fal. v.13. 462 The man who dies by the 
adder's fang May have the crawler crush’d. 1836 W. Irvine 
Astoria I. 256 Ignorant crawlers wpon earth. 

b. spec. Alouse. ? Obs. Cf. creeper. 

1793 WoxcoTr (P. Pindar) Lousiad u. Wks. 1812,. I. 236 
That we, your Cooks, are such a nasty crew..as to have 
Crawlers in our heads, 18253 Knapp & Batow. Newgate 
Cal. IV. 27/2 Crawlers were found in his wounds. 

2. collog; A cab moving slowly along the streets 
in search of a fare. ; : 

1865 G. Merepitu R. Fleming x, Seeing that London 
cabs—crawlers..could when paid for it, do their business like 
lightning. 1872 Daily News 14 Aug, To amend the 
Hackney Carriage Act, in order to prevent what are called 
‘crawlers’ plying along the streets. 

3. fig. ® One who acts in a mean or servile 


way; b. A lazy person, loiterer. 

1856 Boner Poems (1857) II. x04 That scheming crawler. 
x880 Silver's Handbk. Australia 289 Crawlers are not 
wanted, and will soon discover that they are in the way. 

Crawling (krglin), vi/, sb. [f. as prec. + 
-Incl,j The action of the verb Crawn. : 

1768-74 Tucker Zt, Nat. (1852) I. 522 Attentive to the 
crawlings of an emmet. 1855 KinqsLtey Glaucus (1878) 16 
The crawling of a glacier. 1879 Carrenter Afent. Phys. 1. 
ii. § 53 The crawling of the Maggot or Caterpillar. 

attrib. 1394 Phil, Trans. UXNEIV, 406 It can be entered 
only in a crawling posture. 

Cra-wling, d//. a. [f. Crawn v1 + -me2] 
That crawls (/z¢. and J) 3. see the verb. 

e1340 Cursor Af. 6612 (Fairf.) Pai fande bot crawlande 
[Cof#. creuland, Gété. crouland)] wormis. 1590 Snaxs. 
Afids. Nou. ii. 146 To plucke this crawling serpent from 
my brest. Rocers Naaman 5 To raise up a base‘and 
crawling spirit to heaven, ‘182x Suettey Prowr. Unb. 1. i. 
The crawling glaciers. /did., The wingless crawling hours. 

Hence Cua'whingly adv. 

kf Eacuarp Hobd's State Nat. 62 With which your 
Book of Politicks is so crawlingly full. 1865 Dickens 
Aut. Fr.u. xii, Then propitiatingly and crawlingly Mr. 
Riderhood cried, 

Crawling, var. of Crowzine vl. sd. 

Crawly (kr9li), a. collog. [f. Crawn + -¥.] 
Like or having the sensation of insects crawling 
over the skin; ‘creepy’. ; 

31860 THackERAY Loveliv, A sort of Gowly sensation, as 
of a..ghost flitting about the piece. x880 ‘ Mank Twain’ 
Tramp Abroad i, x98 It makes one feel crawly even to 
think of it. te 

Crawn, obs. pa. pple. of Crow v. 

+ Crawpock. Obs. Erron. form of Crapaube. 

1584 R, Scor Discov. Witcher. xi. vi. 207 A crawpocke 
delivereth from prison. Chelidoniusis a stone taken out of a 
swallowe, which curcth melancholic. 7 

+Cray. Obs. Also7 craye. [a. F. cvafe:—OF. 
ertie:—L. crtta chalk, Also in F. in sense 2, for 
which ‘another name is Azerve stone] 


1. Chak. . 5 . 
14.. Recipes in Rel, rae 1. 52 Do tharto cray that thir 
parchemeners wirkes withall. ote 
2. A disease of hawks, in which the excrements 
become ‘excessively hard. and are passed with 
difficulty. } aed Ae 
cxago Bh, Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 294 Anyvell y-callyd 
the cray, that is when an hawke may not mute. dé, 295 
The Cray comyth of wasch mete, that is wasch in hote 
water, in defaute of hote mete. 3575 Tunnerv. Fautcourie 
gir The’Stone or Cray. 3618 Latwam 2nd_Bk. Falconry 
(1633) 134 ‘This disease. .that wee call. the Craye, is of an 
exiccatiue or astringent qualitic. “~~ : 
i Graye. -Ods. Forms: 6-7 craye, craie, 7 
eren. [app. erron. form of CRAYER.J = CRAYER. . 
1841 Act 33 Hex. VIII, c. 19 No person ..shall caric.. 
in any ship, ote, craie, or vessell any white wollen clothe. 
isgx Harincton Ort, Fur. xxxix. xxviii. (2634) 328 
With gallies, bulks and crayes .. with sailes and oares to 
‘help at all assayes. 1612 Drayron Poly-old. xxii. (1748) 349 
Some shell or little crea, Hard labouring for, the land, on 
the high-working sea. 1627 — Agincourt 1x Skiffes, Crayes, 
Scallops, and the like..cou'red allthe Seas, . .. i 
Crayé, obs..f, CRaw. - . ; ; 
‘Grayer, craze (krée1). Ods,exc: Hist, Forms: 
4- orayer, § krayer, 5-7 Sc. crear, 6 ocreyer, 
‘erayor, ‘oxaire, Sc. crayar, 6-7 craier, oraer, 
Sc, and xorth, craix, 9 creer, 6- crare. * [a.. OF. 
cvayer, crater, creer, .croyer, in med.L. cratera, 
creyera.) A small trading vessel formerly used. 
e132 Coer de L.. 4785 Berges, schoutes, crayeres (printed 
trayeres] fele. 2a1400 Morte Arth. 3667 Cogge appone 
cogge,-krayers and.oper. 148-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. 
(Roxb. 25 ‘His crayer ladden with wete. 1493 Charter in 
‘Hist. Montrose (1866) I. 10 All schippis staph Way botis 
perteining-to oure leigis. »x548 Hat Chron. 1Bb, Robbed 
sv, oF vi. littel Craiers and fisher botes laden with fyshe and 
come. 1581 Acts Privy Council 5-Nov.III, 417 Those Flem- 
inges that have unlaufully taken ij Englishecrares. 1612 
To show what coast thy slug; ish 
crare Might easiliest harbour,in. 1652 Neepuam tr, Selden's 
Mare Ci, 496 Our .Cobles, Crayers, and Boats beeing small, 
». are easily swallowed by a rough Sea, 2783 MatteAND 


CRAYFISH. 


Hist. Edin, mt. 248 Every large Lime-boat and Crear with- 
out’a Topmast. 1844 Jack Hist. St. Monance 73 Six 
creers ‘sailed regularly from this port to the Orkney Isles. 
1849 J, Grane Aivkaldy of Gr, xiv. 131 He made several 
voyages ‘with two armed crayers or sloops between-Leith 


and the’shores of Fife. 

. Crayfish (kré!-ff), crawfish (kr$-fil). Forms: 

a §  Creuesse, -0%, -eys, krevys, 5-0 crev-, 

,ereues, -ys(e, 5-7 -is(, -ice, 6 -yee, -iz, 5-7 

-isse, croavis(e, 7 krevise; 8, 6 creuysshe, 

6-7 erev-, creuish(e, 7 creyvish, 7~8 creevish ; 
-%., 6 evefysshe,.6—7 crefish,,7 creyfish, craifish, 
crea-fish, 7~ eray-fish, crayfish; 5. 5 craveys, 

6. crav-, craues, -ish, crafyshe, 6-8 crafish, (8 
cra-fish), 7— crew-Ash, crawfish. [ME. crevice, 
visse, va. OF. crevice (13-15th c. in Littré); cf. 
crevis.ma., crevicel dim, in Godef.; in OF. also 
escrévisse, mda.F.' ‘écrevisse, Walloon grévese, 
Rouchi graviche (Littré); a. OHG. evedez, MHG. 
krebez, a derivative of stem *4rad- in 4rab-bo 
CRAB q.v. ; 

«In Southern ME, the second syllable was naturally con- 
founded with w7s/ (written ziss in Ayenbite), ‘fish’; whence 
the corrupted forms under 8 and y, and the later crey-, 
crayjisk, The variants in cra-go back to Anglo-F'r. when 
the stress vas still on-second syliable, and the first liable to 
vary between crve- and. cra-; they are the origin of the 
modern crawyisi, now used chiefly in U.S.] 

. A. Illustration of forms. 

a, @ 1400-0 Alexander 3864 Creuesses, ¢1430 Lync. 
Min. Poems. (Percy Soc.)'154 A krevys with his klawves 
Jonge. , 1481-90 Howard Housch. Bhs, (Roxb.) 84 For v. 
crevys ij.d. c1q90 Prop. Parv. 102 (MS. K) Creveys, 
fysshe [Pynson creues].‘ 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 28% A creues, dyght hym thus. 1344 Puarr Regine. 
Lyfe '(1553) I iva, Excepte it be a creuisse. 1970 B. 
Gooce Pop. Kingda. 1. (1880) 2x Some pleasant River .. full 
of creuis, x6x2 tr. Benveniuto’s Passenger 1. ii. § 87. 163 
Creauises are good for Hectickes, x657 Cotes Adam in 
Eden iti, To seek after Crevises, 1679 Prot Staffordsh. 
(1686) x9 Lobsters. .analogous toa Crevice. 1783 AINSWORTH 
Lat. Dict. u, *Carabus..a crab, cray-fish, or crevice. 
7B, 1395 Even Decades 302 The flesshe of creuysshes. 1877 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 173 b, Crevishes, 

. Barbils, and Chevins. 1658 Rowzanp Moz/fet's Theat. Ins. 
zo4 Crabs or river Crevish. 1783 [see B x b). 

-y xggs Even Decades 115 Full of crabbes or crefysshes. 
159% B. Gooce Heresbach's Husd, 11.(2586) 70 Take a good 
sort of Crefishes. 1597 GeRARDE U. ccli, Crayfish Woolfes- 
bane. x623-6 W. Browne Zyit. Past. u. iii, From his 
lurking hole Had pull'd the Cray-fish. 1683 Phil, Trans. 
XIIT.-269 The Crefish are some of themred. 1756 Nucent 
Gr. ‘Tour, Germ. 11. 443 The largest crayfish in Europe. 
1880 Huxcey (¢¢/e), The Cray-fish. 

8 1478 Boroner /fiz, (2978 29t Homines possunt piscare 
-.decraveys. 1526 Househ. Exp, Sir T. Le Strange (Add. 
MS, 27448, f, 27.b), A cravesand ij crabbes, 1377 Harrison 
England w.:x, (1878) u. 2x The lobstar, crafish [1387 or 
crevis],.and the crab. 1568-73 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. 
Crusta, Pilles ofcertain fishes, as of Crauishes. 1624 Carr. 
Saurn_ Virginia v.175 They caught .. great craw-fishes. 
1626 Bacon, Sylva (1677) § 45, The Flesh of the Crab or 
Crafish, 1747 Wrsury Priv: Physic. (x762) 82 Ashes of 
Crawfish. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery v. 86 A_ragoo of 
crawfish. x867 I. Francis Angling i, (880) 48 The tail of 
heats 1883 Century Mag..378 A‘dozen \arge craw- 

- B. Signification. : i ; 

1.. Formerly, like Ger. £rebs, a general name 
for all-the' larger edible crustaced. Obs. \ 

. @1400-50 Alexander 3864 Pan comes pare-out. creuesses 
of manykins hewis. 2575 LangzHamt Led, (1872) 9 Fresh 
Herring, Oisters, Samon;-Creuis;and such ‘like. 3686 W. 
D..tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni, ? 159 Crevices are shelled 
swimmers, with ten feet, and: two claws: among which are 
huge Lobsters of three cubits ; round Crabs ; Craw-fish, little 
Lobsters. *| Dados uate . ' ¥ ! 

- “fb. specs applied to the'crab. ‘Ods. ; 
“ag09 BARCLAY Shyp of Folys (1874) 1.a7r On the Crauys he 
styl] shall ‘bacwarde .ryde. rea hes Bk. Childr. (ssa 

- Svja; The canker. .spreadeth it selfe abrode, like the fete of 

a creues, called in latin cancer. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serit; Tit. 909'To say, walk on, behaue your selues man- 
fully: and go-cleane kam ourselues like crevises. 1783 
AINSWORTH Lai’ Dict. (Morrell)1, Crevis, orcrevish, cancer. 
“$2. A. general name for large crustacea other 
than crabs. The name Sea crayfish included the 
lobster-and its allies: cf 3b. Obs. or arch. - 

23440 Ane. Cookery in Househ, Ord. (x790) 449-Crabbes 
and crevyse:and ‘Jamprons in lentyne. ¢1460-J., Russe. 
Bk. Nurture 614 in Babees Bh; (1868 169 The bak of be 
Crevise, pus he must be sted; array hym ‘as ye dothe fe 
crabbe. x526 Ord. Her. VIII in Househ, Ord. (x790) 182 
Perches, Creviz, Crabs, x mess 8d... ¢1532 DEwes Tatied. 
fr, ii’ Palsgr. 913° Crevyce ‘of: the ‘see, houmars. 1875 
Appius § Virginia in Hazl, Dodsiey IV, 118 Yea, but what 
am1?.°A crab ora crevis, a crane or'a.cockerel? 1624 
Carr, Sats Virginia. u., 28 Crabs, Shrimps, Crevises, 
Oysters. ° : sah alg Dey ed a ab en 

{3.(In current,usé.:. @..ger,.A fresh-water crusta- 
cean,” Astacus flaviaizlzs (River or. Fresh-water 
Crayfish, credice deat douce), resembling -a -small 
lobster, found in‘riyers and brooks. ~-Also applied 
to other species of Astacers’ and.of the allied ‘Ameri- 
can genus-Camébarus, eg. the, blind crawfish of the 
Mammoth Cave of - Kentucky (C. pellecédus)..-.- 

:¢1460 J, Russet Bk. -Nurtire- 618; in--Babees. BR. 
159 Of Crevis déwe.douz, ©1533 Evor Cast. Helthe (z54x) 
15 a, Shell fyshe, excepte crevyse deau doulce. 1577 HaRRr 
son Lngland mt. x.(1878) 1: 2x The little crafishes -. taken 

- plentifullie in our fresh riuers.; 1878 Lyre, Dodoens u.xli., 
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Go The tayle of a‘Lobster, or river Creuis. 702d. 111, Ixxvili. 
426 A freshwater Creauis. x60x Hottanp Piizy II. 443 
Craifishes; of the riuer .. be “diureticall, a@166z Furter 
Worthies 1. (1662) 223 This Sir Christopher is alsomemor- 
able.for stocking the river Yower,, with Crevishes. 1837 
M, Donovan Don. Econ, Il. 213 The Cray-fish or Craw- 
fish is an inhabitant of fresh water, and indeed only of the 
purest water, 1880 Huxiey Crayfish i, 16 There are a 
number of kinds of Cray-fish..but they bear the common 
surname of Astacus, bid. 3 Crayfishes of a year old are.. 
two inches long, 

b. With London fishmongers and generally on 
the sea-coast of Great Britain: The Spiny Lobster, 
Palinurus vulgaris, the Langouste of the French. 

1748 Anson's Voy. u.i.125 This was sea cra-fish ; they gen- 
erally weighed eight or nine pounds apiece. 1770 WESLEY 
Wisd. God in Creation (1809) 1.275 The crab, the cray-fish, 
and many other animals are seen to devour them [muscles]. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 167 Palinurus vulgaris. It is 
the common Sea-crawfish of the shops, Lamgouste of the 
French, 1862 Anstep Chanuel Ist. tv. xxii. (1865) 508 
Crayfish are very fine, but not thought equal to lobsters in 
the London market, Note. This crustacean is..the spiny 
lobster (Palinurus vulgaris) of naturalists, and attains a 
length of x8 inches. 1865 Gosse Land § Sea (1874) 8: The 
cray-fish, or thorny lobster. : 

4, attrib, as crayfish broth, soup; + crevishe 
eyes =CRAB’S EYES; ‘+t crevis fish = CRAYFISH. 

1899 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Physiche 125/: Take 6 or 
7 Pickerells Eyes..and as manye Crevishe eyes. .contunde 
all these_thinges very small. 688 R. Hotme Arwoury 
338/1 A Crevice, or a Crefish, or as some write it, a Crevis 
Fish ..a Species of the Lobster, but of a lesser size, 1702 
J. Purcert Cholick Index, Crafish Broths and Garlick 
recommended, x719 D'Urrey Pills I. 268 All must stoop 
to Crawfish Soop. 

Crayling, obs. f. GRAYLING. 

Craym(e, Crayne, obs. ff. CREAM, CRANE. 


+ Crayne, obs. var. of Crayny sd, and v. 

{App. a scribal or typographical error: in Promp. Parv. 
crayne occupies the alphabetical place of crauye; and in 
quot, 1607 two syllables are wanted.) 

cr 'yaup, Paru. 100 Crayne [Pynson, crany], sma. 
ad JARKSTED AZirrha (1876) 6x The tree streight craynes, 
and springs forth a child. 

Crayon. (kré'gn), sb. Also 7 crion, cryon, 8 
eraon, craion. [a. F, crayon, deriv. of crate :—L. 
eréta chalk.] 

1, A pointed stick or pencil of coloured chalk or 

other material, for drawing. 
_ 1644 Evetyn Diary (1871) 69 The prospect was so tempt- 
ing that I designed it with my crayon. 1688 R. Home 
Armoury m. 145/2 Crions fare] either White or Red Chalk 
cut into long pieces, and made sharp at the end to draw 
withall. x7x9 J. Ricnarpson Art Criticési 174 If... what 
was done in Oyl is imitated with.. Crayons. 1759 Pid. 
Trans, LI, 185 He wrote his name.. withacraion, 1823 
J. Bancock Dom. Amusem. 142 Lithographic Crayons... 
may be used as pencils upon the stone. 1860 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. V. Pref. 6 xote, Chalk débris, black and white, broken 
off the crayons with which Turner had drawn. 

b. Zt crayon(s: usually said of a design drawn 
with a crayon or crayons; also av artést in 
crayons,-etc: (Cf. z# colours, 272 o7ls.) 

3663 Perys Diary x15 May, Sir Thomas showed me his 
picture..in crayon in little, done exceedingly well. 168x 
Lond, Gaz, No. 1636/8 Another Picture in Red Cryon upon 
white Paper. 1788 Jounson Jdler No. 64 ¥ 4 A wonderful 
performer in crayons. 1859 L. OvtPHant China & Fapan 
Ii, viii. 18: Sketches of groups of horses in crayon. 

.2. transf: A. drawing in crayons, tb. fig. A 
work not carried out in detail, a ‘sketch’. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. Avb, Collecting the Crayons, 
Prints, Designs. 1787 T. Jerrerson Wit. (1859) II. 247 
It is a poor crayon, which yourself,.mustfill up. “1883 PadZ 
Mail G. 12 May Supp., The gallery of large photographs 
and crayons, Rae y 

3. A carbon point in an electric arc lamp. 

‘4, attvib, and Comb., as crayon-box, -board (see 
quot.), -draft, -holder, -sketch. 

1706 Art Meer Pac {t744) 398 His crayon-drafts are 
alsoadmirable. 1847 Topp Cycl. Anat. Ill. Bie Instra- 
ments. resembling crayon-holders: ¢x865 J. Wytpe in 
Circ. Se. I. x9x/2- Insert in each crayon-holder a piece of... 
charcoal, 1880' WeEBsTER Supp., Crayon-board, thick 
drawing-paper, or cardboard for drawing. 1883 G. Lroyp 
£66 § Flow Ih. 98 Frank's original crayon-sketch. 
\Cray'on, v. [a. F. crayonner (Cotgr. 1611), £. 
cvayow: see prec.jo |. . “a 
“1. trans. To draw (something). witha ctayon or 
crayons ;-,to cover with drawing in. crayons. 

- 2662 Evetyn Diary xo Jan., ‘When Mr. Cooper, the rare 
limner, was crayoning ofthe King’s face and head. 1802, 
Mar-: Epceworta Dut Wks. 1832 VI. 305 .The' floor 
crayoned with roses and ‘myrtles, which the dancers’ feet 
effaced.. x8§x, Wituis in “WY. Jrving’s Life ¢ Lett. VV. 69 
‘The flesh is most,skilfully crayoned, the pose excellent, ~~ _ 

2. fig. To Sketch, ‘chatk of 7.0 °+g sso 
+3934 ‘Botincsroxe Letti to'Swift Apr. 12; The other 
[books] svill soon follow.; .many. of them are writ, or crayoned 
Gut." “3997" Anz. Reg. 496-The plan which he had ctayoned 
out, 2825 New Monthiy Mi ~ XTILI.‘ 500 -This relic. .has 
fouhd“a'new kind “6f immiortality, so charmingly crayonéd 
in the page of atrans-atlantic writer. = = 
~Orayon, ‘Ods.':‘see CRATHON. ° - se Ee 
/Cray‘onist. .[f Crayon sb.+-180.]. An artist 
in-crayons, <-- - Bh et te gt ies 

1884° Littell’s: Living Age CLXI:73 The :charming 
crayonists‘of-the éighteenth century. fet Soke 
-Crayonize,-v. nonce-wd, * [f as: 
=Crayon’w: ; in quot.’ fig. to.skel 


‘prec. +-1z5,] 
2 depic 


CRAZE. 


1840 Fraser's Mag. XX1I1. 669 Let our own right hand 
crayonise the French chess-men. 


Crayse, craisey. /oca/. Also crazey, crazy. 
[Derivation unknown.] A rustic name of various 


species of Ranunculus or buttercup. 

€1652 Roxb, Ball. (1873) I. 340 With milkmaids Hunney- 
suckle’s phrase, The crow's-foot, nor the yellow crayse, 
1789 Marsuate Glocestersh. 1. 178 Creeping crowfoot, pro- 
vincially creeping-crazey. 1847-78 HattiweLt, Crazsey, the 
butter-cup. Wilts .. Crazey, crow’s foot. South. 1869 
J. Brirren QO. Fruit. Folkestone Nat. Hist. Soc. 1. 29 In 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, etc., Buttercups are known as 
‘Crazies ’—a word, which is in Buckinghamshire embodied 
in ‘Butter-creeses’ and ‘Yellow creeses’, applied indis- 
criminately to the three species, 1879 Prior Plant-2. 57 
yd or Craisey, the buttercup, apparently a corruption 
of Christ's eye, L. oculus Christi, the medieval name of 
the marigold. 
buttercup. 

Crayues, obs. form of CREVICE, 

Craze (kréiz), v, Forms: 4-7 erase, - crayse, 
6-7 craise, 6-craze. [A fuller form acrase, ACRAZE, 
is known in 16th c.3 if this existed earlier, the 
probability would be that crvase was aphetic for 
acrase, and this a. OF, acraser, var. of écraser. 
The latter is supposed to be of Norse origin: cf. 
Sw. rasa to crackle, sé 7 Aras to dash in pieces. 
Tf not aphetic for acvase, the Eng. crase may be 
immediately from the Scandinavian word.] 

+1. trans. To break by concussion or violent 


pressure ; to break in pieces or asunder ; to shatter. 

1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 324 With glas Were all 
the windowes well yglased..and nat an hole ycrased. ¢ r4go0 
Merlin 325 Ther was many a grete spere crased. 1631 
Heywoop Maid of West wi, Wks.1874 I]. 299 Thou canst 
not craze their barres. 12667 Mitron P. Z. xu. 210 God 
. Will. .craze thir Chariot wheels. . 

+ b. To break the surface of, batter with blows, 

bruise, crush, damage. Qds, 

c1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy 1. xxiv, His basenet was bowed 
and yerased. 1494 Fasyan CAvan. vii. cexliv. 286 Kyn 
Phylyp broused or crased y* castellys of Gentelyne & 
Garney, xs6z2 Winzet Certain Tractates i. (1888) I. 3 
Ane schip .. quhilk .. is euyl erasit on the schaldis.  tg78 
Laneuam Let. (1871) 22 Sore wounded, craised, and bruseed, 
so ashe dyeth of it. x6x8 Larnam and Bh, Falconry (1633) 
139 If the feathers haue beene much bruised or crased. 1726 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 260 Many of them [papers] are 
imperfect and sadly crazed. 

+c. zur. To be broken, crushed, shattered, or 


bruised ; to break, crack, suffer damage. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener. 5785 The sheldes crased thoo somdele, 
1523 SKELTON Gari. Laured 1209 Her pitcher should not 
crase. 1582 T. Watson Centurie of Lone xxiv. (Arb.) 60 
Thou glasse..1 maruel howe her beames..Do never cause 
thy brittle sides to craze. 1731 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 
491, I would have caused bind it, but he persuades me it 
would craze in the sea carriage. 1854 F. Tennyson in 
Fraser's Mag. L. 645 The wild waters crazing on the rocks, 

2. Mining. (trans.) To crush (tin ore) in a mill. 
(See CRazE-aLL, Crazine vd/. sb. 3.) 

1610 Hotanp Caznuden’s Brit, 1. 185 Their devices of 
breaking, stamping. .crasing..and fining the Mettall. 

8. trans, To break (a thing) so that the parts 
still remain contiguous; to crack. Ods. exc. dial. 

1386 Craucer Caz. Yeom, Prol. & T. 381 What quod 
my lord per is no more to doone. .Lam right siker pat pe pot 
was crased. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VII, #5 The reparacion.. 
of any the pypes of leade hereafter to be crased or broken. 
x663 Hooke Aicrogr.43 As soon as these parts are crazed 
by hard rubbing, and thereby their tenacity spoiled, the 
springiness..makes a divulsion. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Craze, to crack. ‘I've crazed the jug’. 

b. sec. To produce minute cracks on the surface 


of (pottery). (Cf. CRACKLE sd, 3.) 

1874-80 [see CRAZED 2]. 1888 Harper's Mag. Sept. 525 The 
Japanese potter..opéns his oven..and permits a cold blast 
of air to enter for the express purpose of ‘crazing’ his pro- 
ductions, P . 

ce. zxtr. To become minutely cracked: said of 
the glaze on the surface of pottery. 

1832 [see Crazinc vi. sb]. 1883 Binns Guide Wore. 
Porcelain Wks. 26 The glaze..will not craze or crackle on 
the surface. 1888 Hazer's Mag: Sept. 525 To secure a, 
paste and glaze whose coefficients of expansion were the 
same..a condition of things iA which the glaze should not 
craze’, . 

4.-7ig. To destroy the soundness of, impair, ruin ; 
to ruin financially, render bankrupt. (Usually in 
pass.) Obs. or arth. ; " 

xg6r-Daus tr. Bullinger on Afoc. (1573) 168b, Revelyng 
his.truth to the world now crased and waxen old. , 18x J. 


1884 Upton-on-Severn Gloss., Craisy, a 


craze the force “of yeritie: ° 3593, Nasneé Christ’s Za bi 
Creditor! .crazd; ‘and deade’an py. 


of years And sedentary’ numbness craze my Jlimbs.,’ 16 
Lond. Gaz, No. 1937/4 A Brown Bay Mare. .a little crazed. 


CRAZE. 


inher wind, 2786 Borns Zwa Dogs.193 They've nae sair 
wark to craze their banes,- 1878 Brownine La Saisias 49 
Job-like. .crazed with blains. |. ae 
+b. z2tr.-To become infirm or-diseased. vavre. 
1658 GurnaLt Chr, in Arnt. iii. (1669) 9/2 Thy body is 
not so firm, but thou findest this humour over-abound, and 
that part craze faster than another. 


6. To impair in intellect; to render insane, drive 
mad, distract. Usually in ga. ple.: Insane, mad, 
deranged, Crazy. (Now the ordinary sense.) 

€ 1496-7 Paston Lett, No, 940 III. 391 Your broder. .ys so 
troubelid with sekenes and crasid in his mynde, that may 
not kepe hym aboute me. 2605 Suaxs. Lear i. iv. 175 The 
greefe hath craz’d my wits. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2030/4 
Aged about s2 years..something Crazed in his Wits. x78 
Cowrer Progr. Err. 394 Inscriptions. .Such as. .Craze anti- 
quarian brains with endless doubt. 1824 Mepwin Convers. 
Byron (1832) (1. x7 The upbraidings of her own conscience, 
and the loss of her child, crazed the old lady's mind. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens 1V. xx. iii. 73 The outbreak which was 
soon to craze the world with terror. 

b. znztr. To become crazy, go mad. 

18r8 Keats Exdym. 1v, My tortured brain begins to craze. 
1835 Browninc Paracedsus 1, 2x Asking a life to pass ex- 
ploring thus, Till near I craze. x86x J. Pycrorr Ways § 
Words 365 Keeping the head from crazing, and the heart 
from breaking. 

Craze (kr2!z), sd. Forms: 6 erase, 7 crayze, 
8 (creaze, crease), 7- craze. [f. CRAZE v.] 

+1. A crack, breach, cleft, flaw. Ods. 

1587 Fresinc Contn, Holinshed U1. 1545/2 The weight of 
the wall it selfe. .made a clift or crase therein. r6rx Cotar., 
Cas, hoarse like a bell that hath got a craze. 1645 RUTHER- 
rorD 7'ryal & Trt. Faith (1845) 339 The frame .. must be 
kept from the least craze or thraw in the wheels. : 

+b. fig. A flaw, defect, unsoundness; an in- 
firmity of health or of brain. Ods. 

1534 Fisner Let. to Cromwell in Strype Ecel. Mem, I. 
175, 1.. fall into crasesand diseases of my body. 1586.A. Day 
Lug. Secretary \.(1625) 75 Whilst there is yet but one craze 
or slender flaw in. .thy reputation. 1608 Hirron Defence 
11, 7% Would it not argue a craze in the brayne? 2655 
Gurnate Chr, in Arm, xii, (1669) 153/2 This defect and 
craze that is in the Saints judgement. 

2. An insane or irrational fancy ; a mania. 

1813 Sir R. Witson Diary 1. 204 The Duke..has a 
twist, or, as the Scotch say, a craze on the subject of dress. 
1858 De Quincey A utodiog. Sh, ii, Wks. 1, 37, I had a per- 
fect craze for being despised. 1877 E. R, Conver Bas. 
Faith ix, 389 The miser's craze for gold. 

b. Craziness, insanity ; a crazy condition. 

1841 Lp. Cockaurn Circuit Yourney (1883) 147 Germany, 
where mysticism and craze seem to be indigenous. 1 
R. N. Carsy Uncle Maz x. 78 Until my head is in a craze 
with pain and misery. 

te. A crazy person, a crack-brain. Ods. rare, 

16.. Songs Lond, Prentices (Percy Soc.) 96 Tom Dekker, 
hese Middleton, And other wand'ring crayzes [vie 

jazes}. 

3. Mining. (See quots. and cf. Craze v. 2 and 
CRAZE-MILL.) 

2978 W. Price Afi, Cornub, 221 The tin..is sorted into 
3 divisions ., the middie .. being named .. the crease. 
bid. 319 Creases, the work or Tin in the middle part of the 
Buddie in dressing, [Hence in WEALE Dict. Terns, Ray- 
MONO Adining Gloss., etc.). 

Crazed (kré'zd), Ap/. a. [f. Craze v. +-ED1.] 

+1, Broken, cracked ; flawed, damaged. Obs. 

@ 1400-50 A levander 4830 Twa crasid gatis. 1477 Earu 
Rivers (Caxton) Dietes 20 A Crased shyp, whiche in drown- 
yng her self, Drowneth many other. 1528 Zest. Ldor, 
(Surtees) V. 248 To the mending of one crasid chaliche. 
¢1592 Martowe ¥ew of Malia 1. i. 1638 Baker tr. Balsac’s 
Lett. 1. (1684) 57 Cast on shore by a storm in a craised 
Vessel. x8x9 Sueviry P. Bell the Third vi. x, Like a 
crazed bell-chime, out of tune, 7 

2. sfec. OF pottery: Having the surface or glaze 
covered with minute cracks. 

,, 1874 Punch 9 a the glaze on china-ware cracks, 
it is said technically to be crazed, 1880 WensTer Supp 
Crazed Lipa that which has the glazing covered with 
irregular cracks, See st Se mate 

+3. fg. Impaired, damaged, unsound; ruined in 
estate, bankrupt; of cracked reputation.’ Obs. ©”, 

1goo Suaxs. Jftds, N. 1.1. 92 Yeelde Thy crazed title tomy 
certaine right, r621-sx Burton Anat. Mel, 1, ii, w. i, Why 
may not the mother be a whore, a peevish drunken flurt..a 
crased peece, a foole ? 1727 Swirt IVhat passed in London, 
Several crazed and starving creditors, . 

+4, Broken down in health; diseased; infirm. 

rg58 Even Decades 98 Leauynge cuer the crased men 
behynd hym. 15972 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone‘rob, The 
best drinke for the crased at-Buckstone, is meane Ale. -x632 
Litucow 77av, mt. (1682) 79 With a fearfull heart, a crased 
body, a thirsty stomach. 264g Rurnerroro Tryal § 77i. 
Faith (1845) 247 Caring for his crazed body. Soe 

5, Mentally impaired or deranged; insane; 
=Crazy 4. Cf. cracked.. ' roe 

1g92 Davies Lnsort. Soul xiv. (1714) 17° No craz'd Brain 
could ever yet propound..so-vain and fond a Thought. 
1652 J. Surti_ Sel, Disc. viii. 4oo Crazed and distracted 
persons. x72 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 170, 1 
took him. .for‘'a craz’d Man, 3876 C, Getir Christ xxxviii. 


448 A mere crazed enthusiast, 

6. “Contd., as evazed-headed adj. . 

1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 5-A Company of these Craz'd- 
headed Coxcombs.. 2 > ee a ieees tar 
‘*.Crazedness. Obs. . [f. prec. +-NES8,] ~The. 
state“of being crazed; infirmity of body or mind: - 
+ 4594 Hooxur Zecl. Pol. Pref. § 3 In the crazédnesse of 
their mindes,”” @x603 T. Cantwriaur Confut, Rhents N. 7 
(r618) 642 Iacob (in the feeblencsse and crasednesse of-his 
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body). "2678 Cupwortn Zyfel?. Syst. 1 y. 658 A kind of 
crazedness or distraction, ~ + ’ 

Cravzeling. zonce-wd. 
a craze or mania, 

1859 W. Cuapwick Life of De Foe x. 443 [They] look 
upon (him]..as a crazling and a fool. 7 
+Craze-mill. Ods. [C£ Craze v. 2.] A 
mill for crushing tin ore: see CRazine vbi. sb. 3. 
-367x Phil. Trans. VI, 2111 Two sorts of Tin 3-the one, 
which is too small, the other, too great, The latter is new- 
ground in a Crazemill (in all respects like a Greist-mill with 
two stones, the upper and the neather), 2730-6 in BalLey 
(folio), Craze ATill, Crasing Mill. S 

+ Cra’zen,c. Obs. =CRazED; broken, shattered. 

1596 R. Lfincne] Déella (1877) 74 Bs the crazen tops of 


A person affected with 


- armelesse Trees ..Do tell thee of the north winds boisterous 


furies. 
Crazied (kré'zid), gp/7. a. rare. [Assuming a 
vb. to crazy; cf. to deezy.] 
+a, adj. Unsound, infirm, ‘shaky’ (0ds.). b. 
pa. pple. Made crazy, distracted. (= CRAZED 3, 5.) 
x6s2 Plea for Free State 32 The crazied_and uncertain 
life of a King. 1684 H. More Ansiver 312 The fruits of..a 
crazied fancy. x8qz2 OrpDERsoN Creo/, xiii, 138 Like one.. 
crazied with care. _ 

Crazily (kré‘zili), ado. 
In a crazy manner. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. ii. 193 It would be a sign 
that things hung very crazily and unsoundly together, 
1814 Map. D'Arsiay Diary (1876) IV. Ixi. 232 She now 
jumped about the room, quite crazily. 187: R. Exuis 
Catullus xvii. 3 The rotten Legs too crazily steadied on 
planks of old resurrections, 

Craziness (krétzinés). [f Crazy + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being crazy. 

1. The state of being flawed, damaged, or liable 
to break down. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. wn. 177 By reason of the crazi- 
ness of the roof of their (colliers'] works, which often falls 
in of its own accord, , . 

+2. The state of being broken down in bodily 
health or constitution; indisposition, infirmity ; 
shakiness. Also Sg. Obs. 

x602 Fu.pecke Pandectes Ded. i, Her. .sisters did condole 
with her, and deplore the iniurie of the ‘times which did 
cause her crasines. 162x Lp. Wittians Fortescue Papers 
166, Lhave bene much tormented with a flying report of 
your Lordships crazynes and indisposicion. 1640 HoweEtv 
Dodona's Gr. (J.), The craziness of her title. 1697 Locke 
Let., The craziness of my body so ill seconds the inclination 
I have to serve him. 2 

3. Unsoundness of mind. 

1755 JOHNSON, Crasiness..2. Weakness of intellect. 1843 
H. Rocers £ss. (1860) 111, 47 It may appear downright 
craziness to common sense, 1882-3 Scuarr Eucycl. Relig, 
Knowl, I, 69 Amalric’s doctrines, which he characterized as 
mere craziness, 3 

Crazing (kré"zin), vil. sb. [f. Craze, + -ING1,] 

1. The action of the verb Craze; crushing, 
bruising, cracking, etc. (Ut. and fig.) ; spec. of tin 
ore, and of pottery (Craze v. 2, 3 b). 

2526 x oh Perf. (W. de W. 153) 58b, To kepe the rnie 
of holy obedyence, hole and sounde, without crasynge or 
brusynge. @ 1661 Futter MWorthies (1662) 195 In Stamping, 
Drying, Crazing and Melting, 1832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
tain § Gi, 30 Crazing isa technical phrase, used to denote 
the cracking of the glaze. ¥ 

2. conc, A crack, cleft, chink. Ods. 

2388 Wycuir Oded. i. 3 Dwellynge in crasyngis of stoonys. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. xvi, exxiii, (Lollem, MS.) 
Chynes and crasyng of schippes bep stoppid per wip. 

3. Crazing-mill, 2 mill for crushing tin ore. 

x60z Carew Cornwall 12a, From the capa mill it 
{the Tin] peak to the crazing mil, which .. bruseth the 
same to a fine sand. ot unt Brit. Afining 65 The 
tin miner. .took them to the crazing-mill, 

Cra‘zing, 2f/. a. [fas prec. +-1NG.2.] That 
erazes : see the verb. 

2818 Minman Samor 24x The form winds coyld not bow 
Nor crazing tempests.  - ; 

Crazy. (kré'zi), a Forms: 6-7 crasy, 6-8 
orasie, (6 ‘eraesie), 7-8 orazie,'7— crazy. - [f. 
Craze v. or sb, +-¥.] 

1. Fall of cracks or flaws; damaged,.impaired, 
unsound ; liable to breal: or fall to pieces; frail, 
‘shaky’, (Now usually of ships, buildings, etc.) 

1583 Sruspes Anat, Adus, 1. (1879) 5x If Acolus with his 
blasts, or Neptune with his stormes chaunce to hit vppon 
the crasie bark. xzg95 Srensen Col, Clout 374 Or be their 
pipes untunable and cracsie? x6x2 T. Tavior Comut, Titus 
1, 16 Asa crazic pitcher which is vnfit to hold water. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. x. 15 With acrazy ship. 2176 Apa Saurit 
IV, Nuvu. ii.1. 310 The houseis cies and will not stand vei 
880) I. 


{f. Crazy + -Ly 2.] 


long. 1844 Dickens Ze?z. (x! 1x9 The court was ful 
of crazy coaches, 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (x876) IT. ix. 
336 An old crazy ship. 7 8 


+2. Having the bodily health or constitution 
impaired ;'- indisposed, ‘ailing’; diseased, sickly; 
broken down, frail, infirm. ‘Obs. ; 
1276 Presine Panopl. Efist. 4 Remoye_ not from the 
place where you be, sithence you are weake and crasic, 
59x Suaxs. Hen, VJ, m1, ii, 89 Some.better place, Fitter 
for sicknesse and for crasie age, 16x SPEED Hist, Gt. Brit. 
1X, xv. (1632) 782 The’ King“somewhat crasie, ‘and keeping 
his Chamber, r7xz Steeve Sgect. No. 426 ? 2,1 find my 
Frame grown ‘crasie, with, perpetual Toil and Meditation. 
1807 Med. Fral, XVII. 290 By a guarded mode of living... 
a very crazy constitittion is frequently piloted into old age. 
1847 L. Hunt Men, Women § B. UL, 1.33 An indulgence 
conceded to his little crazy body;"’ - *~-* * SS 


; CREAGHT, 
8. fig. and transf, Unsouid, impaired, shaky” 


frail, infirm... >. ies oe eh 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I, 3 Fraile and crasie. mortall ‘men, 
remembring wel their owne infirmitie, 2642 Micton Re- 
Sorut 1. (B59) 34 To keep up the floting carcas of a crazie, 
and diseased Mor y- 31647 Be. Harn Rem. Wks. (1660) 
29 Misdoubting what issue those his crasie evidences would * 
find at the Common Law. 1984 Cowper: Task... 60. The 
old And crazy earth has had her shaking fits More frequent, 

+b. Broken down in estate ; ruined, bankrupt. _ 
xzjoo T. Brown tr. Fresiy’s Aniusem, 29 There sneaks 
a Hunger-starv’d Usurer in quest of a Crasie Citizen. 

4. Of unsound mind; insane, mad, demented, 
‘cracked’. Often used by way of exaggeration -in 
sense ; Distracted or ‘mad’ with excitement, vehe- 
ment desire, perplexity, etc. . 

16r7 J. Cuampertain Led.in Cri. & Times Fas. I, UL, 19 
He was noted to be crazy and distempered before. .2664 
Butter Hud. u. Ep. Sidrophed 2 Tis in vain To tamper 
with your ci brain, 1732 Franxiin Let. Wks. 1887 I. 
407 ‘Lord, child, are you crazy?’ 2779 Mrs. Turate in 

fad. D’Arblay Diary & Lett. May, Mr. Murphy is crazy for 
your play..do pray let me run away with the first act. 1856 
Sir B. Bropig Psychol, Ing. 1. i. 24 Lord George Gordon, 
ac fanatic, led the London mob to burn down Newgate. 
1873 Dixon Tivo Queens IV. x1x. ii. 7 Linked in a marmage 
without love. .driving each other crazy with, .mutual spite. , 

b. Of things, actions, etc.: Showing derange-: 
ment of intellect ; insane, mad. : 

1839 Sat. Rev. VII. 4721/1 Crazy theories, 18.. Wuirttzr 
Cassandra Southwichix, By c fancies led. 1885 Manel, 
Exam, 13 Oct. 5/1 The crazy wildness of his appeal. 

5. Comb., as crasy-headed adj.; crazy ant (sec: 
quot.); crazy Betty (see quot.: cf. CraxsE); 
crazy bone (U.S.), the ‘funny-bone’; crazy 
quilt (U.S.), a patchwork quilt made of pieces of 
stuff of all kinds in fantastic patterns or without 
any order; so crasy patchwork, crasy-work. 

1885 Lavy Brassey Zhe Trades 132 Another curious 
variety is appropriately called the *‘ crazy ant’. He always 
seems to be in a violent hurry..moving forwards, back- 
wards, and sideways in the most purposeless and insane, 
manner, 1880 Jerrertes Gt. Estate 24 Where to find the 
first ** crazy Betties’..Theseare the marsh marigolds, x880 
WenstTer Sfp, *Crazy-done..so called on account of the 
intense pain produced when it_receives a blow. 1716 J. 
Lone Assize Serum. Govt, 3 *Crazy-headed people, 1885 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 531/2 Alternate stripes of * crazy 
patchwork’ embroidered oncrimson turcoman, x82r Blackw. 
Mag. 1X. 6x The*crazy-pate banker, 2886 Pall Mall G: 
12 Nov. 6/2 What is generally called #* crazy quilt’ in the 
Statesand patchwork in England. 1890 Century Afag, May 
47/x As uncertain in marking as the pattern of a crazy-quilt, 

Crazy, a buttercup: see CRAYSE. ~ : 

Crazyologist, A word formed in derision of 
CRaNIOLOGIST. * ra 

3824 Soutney Doctor xxxiv, (1849) 82 The feeling of 
local attachment.,Spurzheim and the crazyologists, would 
have found out a bump on his head for its local habitation, 

rea, var. CRAYE, Ods., small trading vessel. . 

+ Cre‘able, a1 Obs. [a. OF. creadle,' now 
croyable.| To be'believed, credible. . : 

3480 Caxton Ovid's Jfet, xv, x, How this fable is creable. 

+ Cre‘able, a2 Obs. [ad. L, creabilets, f. creare 
to CREATE; see -BLE.] That can be created. (- 

1656 Br. Hatt Rem, 1Vks, (1660) 371 Man, as he was 
creabie, fallable, saveable, . 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. we 
432 ‘Che creative power extendes it self to every thing 
creable. 17.. Watts cited by WorcrsTErR. ; 

Creach, var. of Creacy, plunder. — i 

+ Creachy, a Obs. or dial. [Deriv, unknown] 

1. See CREECHY. : hecad aie 

2. dial. Broken down, dilapidated, infirm ; sickly, 
ailing; =CRazy 1, 2. 7 , 

xgz§ Byrom Frnl, & Lit, Rem, (1854) I. 1-31; I sent a box 
to London: -open it, but carefully, ’tis creachy, 1842 FE, 
Pacer St. Antholin's 44 You poor old creachy' creature. 
x88: Leicestersh. Gloss., Creachy, sickly; weakly} ailing. 

Crea-fish, obs. fi. CRAYFISH. 6 

|| Creagh, creach (krex), s. Also 9 craich. 
fs. Gaelic and Irish cveach plunder, pillage. - 

1.. An incursion for plunder (in Treland and the 
Highlands of Scotland) ;.a raid, foray. ees 
‘3824 Scorr Wav, xv (heading), A Creagh, and its con- 
sequences, ‘ziore, A creag/t was an incursion for plunder, 
termed on the Borders a vata. 1845 New Statist. Acc. 
Séot. XV. 198 A border parish was exposed to sudden in- 
roads and craichs, 1888 Blackw, AZag. Apr. 535 Farmers 
who lay exposed to the creaghs. . . 

2. Booty, prey. Meee Ads ee) 

x88 Scorr Hyt. Midi. xlix, The cattle were in the act of 
being driven off, when Butler... rescued the creagh. | 1873 
Burton Hisé, Scot, VI. Ixv. 22 Large ‘creachs’ of prey were 
driven by the Highlanders,* -- Boag ate Oe 
. Hence Creagh w. zrazs., to raid, plunder. ‘« 

1883 Sat. Rev, LV. 464 Those who are jerengned ", . 1884 
Miss Hickson Jycland in 17th C. I, x4 The wild creaghting 
life of Ulster. . Pape > ve 
{| Creaght (krext,.kréit), sd,. Also 6 create, 
7 ereat(e, cret(e, kreat, “[n. Mid.Jrish caexaz- 
gheacht, mod.Ir. caoraigheacht, (craidhecht, croid- 
hecht), £.. caeraj. caora’.sheep (the application 
being transferred. to, homed -cattle).] “In Z7ish 
Hist; 2 nomadic-herd ‘of cattle driven about from 
place to place for pasture, or in time of war with 
the forces of their owners.. (The-word often in-, 


. cludes the herdsmen or drivers.) . -.- - é 


CREAGHTER. 


1396 SPENSER State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 652/2 He shall finde 
no where safe to keepe his creete .. that in shorte space his 
creete, which is his moste sustenaunce, shalbe .. starved for 
wante of pasture, 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 123 
{In these fast places] they kept their creaghts or herds of 
cattle. 1633 Starrorp Pac. A7zb. x. (1821) 127 The residue 
..Uhaue left to keepe their Crets. 1643 Cor. H. O*Neitt 
Relation (in Gilbert Contemp. Hist, Affairs Irel. II. 201), 
O'Neill ordered his army and creaghts to move. 

_ | Sometimes misunderstood and loosely or 
erroneously used. 

1646 in Sir J. Temple Zvish Redell. (2746) 121 Commonly 
bringing their Cattle into their own stinking Creates, 1638 
Ussutr Annals 227 The country people..dwelt scattered 
in cretes and cabans, 3855 Macautay Azs¢. Zing. 111. 673 
He was soon at the head of seven or eight thousand Rap- 
parees, or, to use the name peculiar to Ulster, Creaghts. 

2. trans, Applied to Eastern pastoral nomads. 

1634-77 Sin T. Hersert_Zyav. 170 Near this place we 
overtook some of those Creats or wandring Herds-men, 
old Authors commonly call Nomades..now of no accompt 
amongst the Persians, 7 

Hence Greaght v, to take cattle from place to 


place to-graze. 

1610 W. ForxincHam Arvé of Survey, x. 25 They do... by 
kreating and shifting their Boolies from seed-fur til haruest 
bee’ inned, both depasture and soile their grounds. 1612 
Davies Why Ireland, ete. (1787) 16x It was made penal to 
the English to permit the Irish to creaght or graze upon 
their lands. 

||Creaghter. [f. Creacut+-zR.] A nomad. 

1653 Hoxcrorr Procopins 1. 3 Some skirmishing about 
bounds they have, being no Creaghters, as other Hunnes. 

Creak (krzk), v Forms: 4-6 creke, 5-6 
kreke, 6 (erik), 6-7 creake, 7 creeke, 7-9 creek, 
y- creak. [App. echoic; cf. crake, and croak. 
The ME. pronunciation would be (krék) and that 
of the 16th c. (kr2k) : the application of the verb 
has prob. been modified as the vowel-sound 
became narrowed.] 

I. 41. dzér. Formerly: To utter a harsh cry: 
‘said of crows, rooks, etc. where CROAK is now 


used + also of geese, etc. Obs. 

€1328 Gloss. W. de Biblesworth in Wright Voc. 152 Le 
Bags meutetst (lowes), Za grive growle (crane lounet, Cawzd. 
AGS: crekes), 1482 Caxton Trevisa’s Higden vi. xxv. 317 A 
crowe that she hadde norysshed creked Indder than he was 
wonte. 1867 Dranr Horace’s Hpist. xvii. F iij, 1f that the 
Crow could feede in whishte, not creake nor makeadoe. 1580 
Baret Alu, G 9 To Gagle, or creake like a goose, glacito. 
1604 fr..Bacon's Proph. 50 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1V.270 The 
Henne, the Goose, the Ducke, Might cackle, creake, and 
quacke, “1669 Woripce Syst. Agric. (1681) 304 The Raven 
or Crow Creeking clear. signifies fair weather. 

2. intr. To make a harsh shrill grating sound, 
as a hinge or axle turning with uridue friction, or 
a hard tough substance under pressure or strain. 

2583 Sranyuursr Aencis 1, (Arb.) 32 And gates with the 
metal dooe creake in shrilbated harshing. 16rg J. SrepHENS 
Satyr, Ess. (ed, 2) 37 The Chariot driver ask’d his wheele 
Wherfore it creak’d? 2692 Wasnincton tr. Jzlton’s Def. 
Pop. Pref. (1851) 6 The Door creaks; The Actor comes upon 
the Stage. 1726 Leon 4 dberti’s Archit. 1. 35 b, Thatis.. 
best which being rubb’d with the Hand creeks the most. 
1794 Wornsw. Guilt §& Sorrow, No swinging sign-board 
creaked from cottage elm. pee Dickens O/d C. Shop vi, 
How that door creaks!_ 1875 McLaren Serv, and Ser, vii. 
zax The swaying branches creak and groan. Jed. New 
shoes are apt to creak. ¥ . . 

b. dvansf. Said of the strident noise of crickets, 


grasshoppers, etc, 
1683.[see CREAKING. v2, sd.]. 
54 Where crickets creak, A 
' @, To move with creaking. . 

1834 Mépwin Azgler in Wales I. 57 With a long, in- 
dented bone..he.. creaks along the gunnel of the boat, 
1868 Warrier Among the Hills Prel. 13 A single hay-cart 
down the dusty road Creaks slowly. 

3. zztr. To speakin a strident or querulous tone, 
(Used in contempt.) Oés. : 

In early use allied to 1; in more recent use to 2, 

c1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. u, 1006 Ve may weel 
karpe, stryue, clatere, and creke.* Zéid. 1v. 453. Lete hem 


x878 Brownine La Saisias 


calle, lady, lete hem crye and creke (véwee break], Suffyseth - 


you if ye may leuein.pees. 1566 Dranr Horace’s Sat. v. 
C viij, I mayntaynde it with toothe and nayle, in all that I 
coulde creake. 1896 Corse Penelope (1880) 181 Against me 
dare they not to creake [rime quake]. 1609 HoLtanp 
Amun Marcell, xxvu, xi, 32x To creake and vaunt in 
a loftie tragicall note. x614 B, Jonson Barth, Fair v. iii, 
Nor... [bear me down] with his treble creeking, though he 
creek like the chariot wheels of Satan, _166x P. Bamuiz 
Lauderd. Papers (({1886) I. i I am ane ill beggar, yit I 
must still creak to your Ifordship] for yon presbiterians. 

4, trans. To cause to make a creaking noise. 

x60r Suaxs. AU/’s Well u1. i. 3x Creeking my shooes on the 

_plaine Masonry. 1824-W. Irvine T. Trav, I. 24 The wind 
would..creak the door to and fro. 
IL: Phraseological uses of the verb-stem. 
+5. Zo cry creak: to confess oneself beaten or 
in error; to give up the contest;-to give in, Obs. 
(CE. ¢o cry CRAVEN,.cry CREANT.) 

1337 Thersites in Hazl. Dodsley I. 399, I would make the 
knaves to cry crik, - 1373 Tusser Husd. (1878) 102 When 
tilth plows breake, poore cattle cries creake. 1577 Stany- 
Hurst Descr. Ivel, in Holinshed V1. 52 When' the prefixed 
daie [for the combat] approched neere, Vescie. .began to crie 
creake,.and secretlie sailed into France. 1582 T.-Watson 
Centurvie of Loue i. (Arb.)'37, 1: now cry creake that ere I 
scorned 'loue. 1609.Bp. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 
164 This Crauen’ Cocke, after..crowing’ a Conquest, being 
ready- presently to Cry Creake. 5 . ; 

Vou. II. : 


a 
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6. With go, in sense: With a creak, with a creak- 
ing noise. (Cf. dang, bump, crack, etc.) 

1848 Mrs, Gaskrit AL, Barton xvii. (1882) 44/1 Creak, 
creak, went the stairs. Her father was coming down. 

Creak (kizk), sé. [f. CREAK v.] 

1. A strident noise, as of an ungreased hinge, 


new boots, etc. ; a harsh squeak. 

1605 Syivester Du Barias ui. iti. Lawe 1336 A wagging 
leaf, a puff, a crack, Yea, the least creak, shall make thee 
turn thy back. 1832 Hr. Martineau H7il § Valley iii. 46 
Roused bya creak and screech of the latticed window. 18gx 
THackeray Zug. Him. (1876) 147 If he wears buckles and 
square-toed shoes. .you never hear their creak, 1878 AZasgue 
Poets 53 The labouring vessel, with creak and strain, Strug- 
gled and groaned like a thing in pain. 

b. The noise made by a cricket. raze. 

1842 THoreau Excursions (1863) 40 Cheery as the creak 
of crickets. 

+2. A watchman’s rattle. Ods. 

x836 Ann. Reg. 46 He heard Dillon springing his 
creak. 

Creak, var. Criox sb.1; obs. f. CREEK. 

Creaker (kr7kex). [f. Cruax v, + -2r1.] 
Something that creaks; an instrument for making 
a creaking sound; a child’s rattle (dza/.). 

x8ss tr. Lamartine’s Turkey 104 The creaker that convoked 
the Christians before the invention of bells. 2855 Rosinson 
deli Gloss., Creaker, ‘A bairn’s creaker’, a child’s 
rattle. 

Creaking (irkin), 23/7. sd. [f. CREAK v. + 
-InG1] The action of the verb CREAK: +a. of 
birds, etc. ; esp. of geese. Ods. 

1575 TurBerv. Pendconrie 269 The creaking and crying 
that they [hawks} use in the mewe sometymes. 1653 H. 
Cocan Diod, Sic, 182 The creaking of the grashoppers. 
1693 Urquuart Radelais m1. xiii, 106 Creaking of Geese. 

b. of things. 

1820 Burlesque Recige in Rel. Ant. 1. 251 The krekynge 
of acart-whele, x605 SHaks. Lear un. iv. 97 The creaking 
of shooes. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge ix, Then a gentle 
creaking of his door. 

Creaking, #2/. a. [f.as prec. +-1ne2.] That 
creaks: see the verb. 

1568 T. Howe. Ard, Amitie (1879) 76 The creking Crow 
and carrion Kight. 3599 Porter Angry Won, Abingd. in 
Hazl. Dodsley VII. 383 Some creaking goose. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg. ut. 510 Creaking Grashoppers, 1800 Mar. 
Enceworti Belinda (1832) II. xx. 47 What man can ever 
expect to be loved who wears creaking shoes? | x888 F. 
Home Mad, Midas u1. ii. 127 It is said that ‘ creaking doors 
hang the longest’. ¥ ; 

Hence Crea*kingly adv., in a creaking manner ; 
with creaking. 

3832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 640 Backwards and for- 
wards he creakingly swung. 1858 Chand. Frni. X. 124 
Bolts and bars.. cautiously and creakingly withdrawn, 

Creaky (kr7ki), a. [f. Creak sd, or v.+-y.] 
Characterized by creaking, apt to creak; ¢ransf. 
that creaks under a slight strain, crazy, frail. 

1834 Heap Bubbles fr. Brunnen 362 Ailments to which our 
creaky frames are subject. 186r Tes 23 May,I likea 
woman to wait at table.. Men always have creaky boots, 
x878 Mrs. H. Woop Pomeroy Ad. (ed. 3) 149 Mrs. Pome- 
roy sat..on a low stool creaky with age. 

+Cream, creme, 5.1 Obs. or Hist. Forms: 
4-6 creme, 4-5 creyme, crayme, 4-6 crem, 5-7 
ecreame, 5 creym, 6 kreme, chreame, 6-7 
cream. [ME. creme, a. OF. cresme, later creme 
masc., now chréme=Pr. cresma fem.:—L. chrisma: 
see Curis and next word. In ME. the form 
crisme was used alongside of this; and since 
the 16the. Curis has become the accepted 
form.] The consecrated oil used in anointing ; 


= CHRISM. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 9495 Holy beg Houe 
of watyr, and noytede os creme.  ¢1315 SHOREHAM 13 
That hi beethe eke atte fount Mid oylle and creyme alyned, 
1340 Ayenb. 93 Huanne he is ysmered myd pise holy 
crayme, 1432-g0 tr. Higder (Rolls) V. 71 Creme scholde 
be blissede in the churche every yere. /déd. VI. x59 The 
noyntynge of holy creame [sacri chrissatis, Trevisa 
crise).  x1g§0z AnnowweE Chor. (1811) 273 Item whether 
the kreme and oyle be newe, and euery yere newe halowyd, 
1538 Bate Tire Lawes 675 A box of creame and oyle. 1563 
Brecon Religues ‘of Rome Wks. 383 The byshop must 
annoynt them with chrisme, commonly called, creame. 
a 60z W. Peruins Cases Consc. (1619) 320 Popish consecra- 
tion of salt, creame..and suchlike. 1642 J. Tayvzor (Water 
P.) Mad Fashions, To Baptize with Cream, with Salt and 
Spittle. 1883 tr. Cazfan's Mary Antoinette 160 Some con. 
secrated oil, called holy cream. : 

" b, Comb. cream-,'creme-box, creme-stock, a 
receptacle ‘for the chrism, a chrismatory. . 
raga in Maittlazid Club Misc. TI. 203 Ane crem stok of 
siluer. 1868 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Murniture (1866) 106 
Item one creme box broken and defaced. . 

Cream (krim), 5.2 Forms: 4 creym(e, creom, 
eraym, § creme, kreme, 5-6 crayme, 6-7 
ereame, 7- cream, [ME. creme, creemt, creyuie, 
a. F. créme, in OF. cresme fem., Pr. cresma, a 
popular application of eveswe chrism (see prec.), 
with change of génder after L. words in a. “ 

Both words were in OF, cvesmie, later erente$ according 
to Beza, they. were in x6the. distinguished in pronunciation 
as Je créme, la créme ; they aré now distinguished in spell- 
ing as le'chréme, la créute, but ‘pronounced identically 


crém'. (By etymological.conjecture crésze, cream, was in- 


16th e, referred to L. cremzor (see CREMOR), and latinized: as 
cremor lactis, crema lactis.)): ‘i : 


CREAM. 


1. The oily or butyraceous part of milk, which 
gathers on the top when the milk is left undis- 
turbed; by churning it is converted into butter. 

Clotted or clouted creant, known also locally as Devort- 
shire, Somersetshire creant, etc. see CLouTep, 

1332 Creyme [in Rogers Agric. § Prices }. 404]. 1362 
Lanai, P. PL A. vu. 269 A fewe Cruddes and Craym 
UB. vi. 284 creem, C. 1x. 306 creyme]. 1387 Trevisa 
ffigden (Rolls) V1. 95 Al pe creem and fatnesse of bat 
mylke. cxqgo0 Promp. Parv. 101 Creme of mylke,' 
guaccum, ¢1460 J. Russert Bs, Nurture 81 in Babees Bh. 
(1868) 123 Bewar at eve of crayme of cowe. 1523 FiITzHERB. 
Husb, § 122 Yf thou haue no honny take swete creame. 
1542 Boorbe Dyetary xii. (1870) 267 Clowtyd crayme and 
rawe crayme put togyther. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 314 We 
see Cream is Matured, and made to rise more speedily by 
putting in cold Water. 1978 Love Feast 33 With wheezing 
Whistle [He] whisks up his whipt Cream, 1842-44 Emerson 
Ess., Manners Wks, (Bohn) I. 208 A new class finds itself 
at the top, as certainly as cream rises in a bow] of milk. 
1889 Boy's Own Paper 10 Aug. 714/3 Smearing both with 
Devonshire cream and with honey, 

Jig. 21657 Sir J. Barrour Axx, Scot. (1824-5) II. 262 
Notwithstanding of all this faire wether and street creame 
intendit by the courte. 266x A, Waicnt in Spurgeon 77¢as. 
Dav, Ps. exvii, 2 This turns all that a man hath to cream. 


2. trans. @ A fancy dish or sweet of which 
cream is an ingredient, or which has the appear- 
ance and consistency of cream, as a/mond, chocolate, 


teed creant, etc. 

¢x430 Two Cookery-bks. 7 Fride Creme of Almaundys.— 
Take almaundys, an stampe hem, an draw it vp wyth a 
fyne thykke mylke..gadere alle be kreme in pe clothe. 
1667 Mi.ton ?. ZL. v. 347 From sweet kernels prest She 
tempers dulcet creams, 1751 [see ALMOND 10]. 1831 Cad’s 
Vail 29 The creams were not iced. 1836 T. Hook G. 
Gurney (L.), The remnants of a devoured feast. .creams half 
demolished—jellies in trembling lumps. . 

tb. A substance or liquor of cream-like con- 
sistency; esg. a decoction (of barley, etc.): cf 
Cremor. Obs. 

13483 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 116 Skum or creme of 
the eyes, 165 Crooxe Body of Man x19 Till the meate 
bee perfectly chaunged and boyled into a moyst and liquid 
Creame, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 49 Indian Maiz .. must be 
thoroughly boyled, and made into a Maiz-Creame like a 
Barley-Creame, 1668 Cucreprzr & Coie Barthol. Anat... 
xi. 24 To change the acid Cream brought out of the Stomach, 
forthwith into a brackish Salt. 

ce. The part of a liquid which gathers on the 
top like the cream on milk; a ‘head’ of scum, 
froth, etc. 

1669 Woruipce Syst. Agric. vii. § 12 (1681) 141 Let the 
Vessel not be quite full, that there may be room for the 
Cider to gather a Head or Cream, a x672 E. Monracue 
tr. Barra’s Art of Mettals 1. xii. (1674) 38 Let it stand 
awhile, and if there arise a scum or cream, that is gross, or 
oily, scum it off. x18r9 Byron Fuar 11, clxxviii, The cream 
of your champagne. — - ; : 

d, A cream-like preparation used cosmetically. 
See also Comp Crean. 

176s Gotpsm. Double Transform. 85 In vain she tries her 
paste and creams To smooth her face or hide its seams, 
x81r0 Russet, To a Lady in Poet. Reg. 139 A pot of cold 
cream to Eliza you send..Whoe’er with this cream shall her 
countenance smear, All redness and roughness will strait 
disappear. : 

©. Used in the names of some cordials and 
liqueurs, with reference to their viscid character, 
or acknowledged excellence ; creanz of the valley, 
of the wilderness, fancy names applied to gin. 

x88 Mayuew Paved with Gold i, 1 (Farmer) What's up, 
Jim? .. is it cream of the walley or fits as has overcome the 
lady? 1873 S¢, Paul's Mag, 1, 10 It’s so jolly cold, I shall 
just buy some Cream of the Wilderness for mother. 


3. fig. The most excellent element or part ; the 


best of its kind ; the choice part ; the quintessence. 

xg8x Mu.caster Positions xxxix. (1887) 197 The _gentle- 
men, which be the creame of the common. 1621-51 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. iv. 1.215, I say of our Melancholy man, he is 
the cream of humane adversity. 1632 Massincer City 
Madani 1.i, The cream o’ the market. 1688 Bunyan Ferzs. 
Sinner Saved (1886) 18 These therefore must have the 
cream of the sori namely, the first offer thereof in His 
lifetime, 1773 Gotpsm. Séoops to Cong. 1v, The inside of 
the letter, is always the cream of the correspondence. 1824 
Byron Fuaz xv. xli, An only daughter, Who seem’d the 
cream of equanimity. 1862 Sata Seven Sous I. iv. 65 Re- 
ceiving the cream of society, but never returning visits. 
1890 Sat. Rev. 1 Feb. 145/2 Flight-shooting at duck is the 
very cream of wild-fow! shooting. ; 

4. Cream of tartar: the purified and crystallized 
bitartrate of potassium, used in medicine and for 


various technical purposes. - 

1662 R. Matnew Und, Alch. § 10r The Cream of Tartar is 
..to be had at any Druggist. 1706 Purwirs (ed. Kersey), 
Cream of Tartar, is made of Tartar, or dry Wine-leés. 
1807 T. Tomson Chem, (ed. 3) 1. 287 Tartar, or Cream of 
Tartar as it is commonly called when pure. 1882°Syd. Soc, 
Lex., Crean. of tartar whey, two drachms of bitartrate of 
potash are added to a pint of milk, The whey, diluted with 
water, is used as a diuretic in dropsy. _ 

b. Cream of tartar tree: a tree of Northern 
Australia, Adansonia Gregortt.: see quot. The 
name is also given to the allied Baobab, whence 
Cream of tartar fruit, the fruit of the Baobab. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 18/1 Adansonia Gregorit..is a native of 
the sandy plains’ of-N. Australia, and is known as Sour 
gourd and Cream.of ‘tartar tree .. The pulp ofits fruit has 
an agreeable acid taste, like cream of tartar, and is pecu. 
liarly refreshing in the sultry climates where the tree is 


found, : 
145 
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“5. Cream of limes pure slaked lime: + -’ 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1V.-134 Earth con- 
vertable, by a second calcination, into quick-lime, is_called 
the cream of lime 1828 Wesster cites Zucycl., Cream of 
“ime, the scum of lime water, 1871 Tynpatt Frag. Se. xi. 
Bax Reservoirs. .containing pure slaked lime—the so-called 

cream oflime'. = - E i Z 

G6. simple attrib. or adj. Cream-coloured, yel- 
lowish white. : 

186: Windsor Express 5 Oct. A cream ‘mare. .fetched 
so guineas, 1887 Zhe Lady 20 Jan. 38/1 Trimmed with 
cream lace. 

b. elligt. Cream colour ; also, a cream-coloured 
horse, rabbit, or the like, 

19788 Papers Twining Fant (#887) 154 She.was drawn by 
a pair of prancing, long-tailed ‘ creams’.— 2872 Brack Adz. 
Phaeton vii. 96 Barges in cream and gold. 1885 Bazaar 
30 Mar, 1269/2 A grand pair of creams, with their litter of 
young. 1892 Pal? Mall G. 29 Feb. 3/2 The Queen's horses 
~- Lhe creams are eleven in number. 

7. attrib. and Comd., as cream-bowl, -fat, freezer, 
~pail, pancake, etc.; cream-blanched, -hued, -white, 
etc., adjs. ; cream-cake, a cake filled with a custard 
made of cream, eggs, etc.; cream colour, the 
colour of cream, a yellowish white; also até7zb. ; 
absol, a cream-coloured horse; cream-cups, a 
Californian papaveraceous plant, Platystemon cali- 
fornicus, with cream-coloured flowers; cream- 
faced a., having a face of the colour of cream 
(from fear); +cream-joy, a kind of swect-meat ; 
cream-jug, a small jug for holding cream at table ; 
+ cream-kitte (see quot.) ; cream-laid a., applied 
to laid paper of a cream colour; cream-nut= 
Brazil nut; cream-pan=creaming pan; cream- 
pitcher, (U.S.) a cream-jug; cream-pot, a vessel 
for holding milk while the cream is forming; a 
vessel for keeping cream ; fig. a dairy-maid; see 
also quot. 1877 and cf. cream-hitte; cream- 
separator, 2 machine for separating the cream 
from milk; cream-slice, a knife-like instrament 
for skimming milk, or for serving frozen cream ; 
cream - ware, cream -coloured pottery ware; 
‘}cream-water (sec quot.) ; cream-wove, wove 
paper of cream colour. Also CREAM-CHEESE, etc. 

1818 Mitman Samor 345 Hath the *cream-blanch'd steed 
. borne away His master? xg90 Tartton News Purgat. 
(1844) 56 As merry..as ever Robin Goodfellow made the 
cuntry wenches at their *Cream-boules. 1636 B. Jonson 
Discov, Wks. Cele) 747/2 You may sound these wits.. 
‘They are cream-bowl, or but puddle-deep, 1884 Girl's Own 
Paper Nov. 4/2 Work up the milk into .. *cream-cake. 
x694 Moteswortn Ace, Denmark (ed. 3) 35 A good Breed 
of Horses. .of a yellowish *Cream Colour. 1769 Stratford 
Jubilee 1, i. 10 An... ass set up his horrid bray, started my 
cream colours. 1882 Garden 16 Dec. §33/3 Chrysanthemums 
..cream colour, full flower, 1605 SHAKS, M/acd. v. iii. 11 
Thou *cream-fac'd Loone. 1793-7 Polit, Ect. in Spirit 
Public Frals. for 1797 (1799) I, 437 eat Marat. .Sees cream- 
fac’d Stantcy turn_on Fox his 1719 _D’Unrey Pills 
IV. 325, IL have.. Ruscan and *Cream joy, Wherewith you 
may slabber you. 1773 Lond, Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 The 
following articles ., were assayed and marked . , castors, ice 
Pails, “cream jugs, 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xv, 1 ob- 
serve another fly in the cream.jug. 1641 Best Farm Bks. 
(Surtees) 93 This feaste (harvest-home] is called the creame- 
potte or *creame-kitte..the workefolkes will aske theire 
dames if they have good store of creame, and say that they 
must have the creame-kitte anon, 1863 R. Herrme Paper 
& P.-Making (ed. 3) 123 With reference to the writing 
qualities ., there are five kinds—cream wove, yellow wove, 
blue wove, “cream laid, and blue laid. 2752 ins. DELANY 
Corr. 131 My *cream-pail is now before me in my china 
case, and makes a very considerable figure. 1580 Hotty- 
BAND Treas, Fr, Tees Esburrer, to fleet the *creame potte. 
a 6ay Sorrcner IWit w. Money n.v, To carry any dirty 
dairy Cream-pot, or any gentle Lady of the Laundry be: 
hinda my Gelding.» 2684 Orway 4 theist 11. i, What would 
your Cream-pot inthe Country give for that title, think you? 
1877 Holderness Gloss., Cream-fot, a harvest supper of cakes 
andcream. 3884 Pall MallG. Extra 24 July 3/1 There are 
three “cream separators, 2887 Spectator x Oct. 1305 Milk 
from which the cream has beentaken bythe centrifugalcream- 
separator, 1789 W. Marswauu Gloze, I. 269 *"Cream-slice, a 
wooden knife, somewhat in the shape of a table-knite; 
Iength 12 or 14 inches, 1726 Dict. Rust. s.v.. *Cream- 
water, such Water as has n Kind of Oil upon it or fat 
Scum, which being boiled, turns to several Bodicaments, 
1842 Tennyson Sty Launced. § Q. Guinev. 3x Her *cream- 
white mule. 1882 Garden 5 Aug, 110/: A little Hollyhock 
with cream-white flowers, 1963 *Cream-wove (see creamt- 
laid). 189: Haymarket Stores Catal. 387 Yorcign note 
paper, Strong cream wove. - 

‘Cream Gertin), 2 [f. Crear 55.2] 

1. apd milk: To form cream, 

1596 [sce Creanune v7. sd. b]. 1674 tr. ScheGer's Lapland 
xxviii, 332 The Dairy Maids first letthe milk stand to con 
194% Compl. Fam, Piece. ti, 119 Strain your Milk into a 
Pot. .put it in your Pans .. when ’tis creamed, skim’ it“ex- 
ceeding clean from the Milk. 188 J. P. SHervon Dai 
Farming 295 The salient idea in the system is that milk is 
set in ice-water to cream, * ve 3 

b. trans. To cause or allow (mill) to form 
cream.: ee ro 

1883 Worcester Advert. 9 Junce'3/2 It is better to cream the 
milk-at the farm in ‘onal Loved 1886 AINY, Round 14 
” Aug. 34 ae cburn the milk instead of creaming it first. 

2. -zntr. OF other liquids: ‘To- form a scum-or 
"-féothy layer on the‘surface ; to:mantle; foam, froth. 

¢ 1440 Prop, Pary. 101 Cremyn, or remyn, as lycour, 
spumat. 1896 Suans. Merch. V. 12 i. 89 A sort of men, 
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whose visages Do creame and mantle like a standing pond. 
x6x0 W. Fornincuam Aré of Survey 1. vi. 13 Some Foun- 
taines creame with a liquid Bitumen. 1769 Mrs. RaFFALD 
Eng. Housekpr, (1778) 33% If it-cream like bottled ale, 1872 
Brack Adz, Phaetou xx. 291 The wine that was frothing 
and creaming in her ee aon 

ig. x840 Lavy C, Bury Hist. Flirt xxiv, My temper 

fed and creamed under hourly unkindness. 

- -b. with advb.-extension, as dowz, up. 

1844 Tatrourp Vac. Rambles 1. vii. (2851) 94 The stream... 
was seen creaming down a dark precipice. 188: Daily Tel. 
24 Feb., The tide creaming past us, 

3. To rise to the top Hike cream. 7072¢é-2Se. 

1887 V. ¢ Q. 7th ser. IV. 57/2 That 2 man must have 
creamed to the top by prosperity and success. 

4. trans. To skim the cream from the surface o! 
(milk), : 

3727-38 Barey vol. II, Crea, to skim off cream. 1852 
Mrs, Cartyte Left. II. 205 The spoon, which had un- 
luckily been left, after creaming the milk for my tea. 

5. To separate as cream; fig. to take the cream 
of, take the best or choicest part of; to gather as 
the cream. Const. off 
* 1615 Croone Body of Mas 410 Nourished..by a most pure 
and bright substance out of the separation of the bloud ; as 
if he should say, it is creamed as it were off from the bloud. 
1677 Cleveland's Poems Ded. A. iv, Yet how many such 
Authors must be creamed. .to make up his uscara? 1704 
Swirt 7. 7xéd ix, Such a man, truly wise, creams off nature 
leaving the sour and the dreps, for philosophy and reason 
tolap up. 1836 Taz?’s Mag. I11.490 The picturesque table of 
matters which my aunt creamed for us. 1884 Sat. Rev. 15 
Nov. 621/2 It has been found necessary to cream the bat- 
talions now in England to make up the Nile expedition. 

6. To add cream to a cup of tea, coffee, etc. 

2834 Mar. Eporwortn Helex xxxvi, He sugared, and 
creamed, and drank, and thought, and spoke not. 2850 
Chamb, Frnt. XIV, 194 [She] creams and sugars as if her 
hands dallied over a labour of love. fod. To cream tea. 

Cream, var. of Cram, Sc., 2 stall, etc. 

Cream, to crumble: see Crm v. 


Cream-cheese. A soft, rich kind of cheese, 
made of unskimmed milk enriched by the addition 
of cream; a checse of this kind. . 

Jig. Sometimes used as a type of extreme fastidiousness of 
taste, elegance of language or style. 

3583 Stocker Hist. Czv. Warres Lowe C. uu. 53b A 
pounde of Creame Cheese two Sous. 1616 Surrt & Markit. 
Country Fare 65 With this Creame, to make Creame- 
ones one accustomed to be a Pic soae 

uckeR Lf, Nat, (2852) II. lish eman 
pode believe the a os pict by chance, pi moon 
made of cream-cheese, if he pleases. x848 Croucu Bothie 
y, If the cream-cheeses be white, far whiter the hands that 
made Ses c 3865 Circ. Sc. 1, 355/2 Cream-cheese is the 
riches! 

Crea‘m-coloured, a. Of the colour ofcream, 
having a yellowish white rae is = 

1707 J. STEVENS tr. Quevedo's Com. - (1709) 270 
Cream‘colour'd pl pee el 1859 Satr.Ees Sel Eelp on 
Wedgwood..began to manufacture, .cream-coloured ware, 
which acquired great celebrity. 

Creamed (krimd), Af/. a [f. Crean sd.2 and 
v. + -ED.] ‘ 

1. Having the cream formed or separated. 

1623 Woprorrne Marrow Fr, He azz (T.) Have you 
some creamed or curded milk? 2660 Hexnam Duich Dict, 
Gezaende melck, creamed milke to make butter off, 

‘2. Made, flavoured, or mixed with cream, 

19769 Public Advertiser 11 May. 3/3 Creamed Apple-Pies, 
@x809 Miss Sewarp Zc#t., Drinking creamed tea. 

Creamer (kr?moaz). [f, Crean v.+-En 1] 

a, A flat dish for skimming the cream off milk, 
pb. A machine for separating cream. 

3838 Sticnt & Burn Farue, Jplene. 509 The creaming- 
dish..made of china, and sometimes called the skimmer or 
creamer, is for taking the cream off. 1885 J. Lone Brit, 
Dairy-Farming 201 At Delft, two creamers are worked. 

Creamer, Creamerie, -ry, var. of Cramer, 
Cramery, S¢., pediar, ete, : Ss "hoe . 

Creamery (kr?méri).. [f; Crean + -rry: in 
sense 2 certainly, and in sense 1 possibly immedi- 
ately.ad. Bocrémerie]. 0... oy 
‘1. An establishment (often worked on the co- 
operative or joint-stock principle)-in which butter 
(and cheese) is manufactured on a large scale from 
milk supplied. by a. number of producers; a Lutter- 
factory. Also the work of such-an establishment, 
the making of butter, etc.- (First used in U.S.)- 

1879 (¢i¢7e) Associated Dairying : Creameries and Cream- 
ery, Butter, Cheese and Cheesemaking..12mo. ‘pp. 74. 
Lancaster (Pa). -x882 Chicago Times 16 Apr., The cream. 
ery is fast superseding the dairy in all thickly settled por- 
tions of the northwest. x Pali Malt. G..10 Sept. 4/3 


creamery [butter] are already beginning to show a good deal 
of grass flavor and color." + : -: 
CG. ativib: 6 6 SMa cee an . 

1882 Chicago Advance.6 Apr, 213 A deal of knowledge 
about this creamery, business. . 1886 Standard a4 May 2/1 
The efforts of-Canon Bagot ta extend the creamery system 
in Ireland. .have resulted-in the formation. of the Cream- 
eries Association of Ireland. Eight Creamery ‘Companies 


-have been affiliated... - - e's = ye 
- 2. A name for a shop where milk; cream, butter, 


ete. are sold, and light refreshments supplied. 


CREANCE. 
. (Stusonns Dict. Trade 1858 has Crémerie, a breakfast or 
refreshment house in French towns.) bott! Z - 

Crea‘m-fruit, The juicy; cream-like fruit of 
a plant found in Sierra ogi The name has been 
applied to an apocynaceous plant, Rovipellia grate, 
which'was believed to yield the fruit.: —- : 

2830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 214 The Cream fruit of 
Sierra Leone. 1882 Garden 29 July 86/2 Roupellia Grata. ¢ 
has been named Cream fruit by some botanists. 

Creaminess (la7minés). [f Caeamy + -NEss.] 
The state or quality of being creamy. 

1688 J. Ssaru Baroscope 31 Adulterated Quick Silver looks 
somewhat dull, and is commonly crusted over with a kind 
of Creaminess, 28g2 Miss Yonce Canzeos I. xxxiv. 287 The 
fresh creaminess of new stonework, a gue 

Creaming (kr*min), vd/.sb, [f. CREAMY. + 
-nc!.] The action of the verb Crzat; formation 
of cream or froth; skimming off of the cream. ° ; 

1596 [see b. below]. 283x Scorr Adéot Introd. A kind 
of milk, which will not stand above a single creaming. 1888 
W. C. Russert Death Ship 11. 25x The creaming and 
foaming of the waters flung from the vessel's sides. . 

b. attrib, and Comd., as creaming-dish, -pan, 
utensils used in the dairy. 

1596 Spenser J. Q, vit. vi. 48 Some wicked beast unware 
That breakes into her Dayr' house, there doth draine Her 
creaming pannes. 1858 [See Creamer], 1886 4/2 Y. Round 
14 Aug. 35 The old-fashioned shallow creaming-pan. 

Crea'ming, Ai. a. [f. as prec, + -ING2,] That 
creams; forming into froth or foam, mantling. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 227 His animal spirits are 
more bounding, more humorous, more ‘ creaming ' (to borrow 
a metaphor from champaigne), 1861 Huaues Tom: Brown at 
Ox. xii, The lieutenant filled the long-necked glass. .with 
the creaming mixture, : . 

Creamometer (krimp'mitar). [f. Cream sd.?, 
after dactometer. In I, crémomeétre.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the percentage of créam con- 
tained in a sample of milk. soo 

1876 A. H. Hassatt Food 414 The amount of cream is 
determined by means of an instrument invented by the late 
Sir Joseph Banks, called 2 creamometer, 1885 J. Loxe 
Brit. Dairy Farm, 72 The value of the glass creamometer 
is ae eesleind by its diameter being in accordance with 
its heig! F 

Creamy (kri-mi), a. [f. Creast sb.24-21] _ 

1. Characterized by, containing, or abounding in 
cream. aes 

3618 Carman Hesiod 13, 333 Eat The creamy wafer. 1725 
Brapiey Fam, Dict. s.v. Iie When they are old, their 
Milk is not socreamy and it is drier. 1861 L. L. Nope Jce- 
bergs 309 The milk was creamy, and the eggs fresh... - 

2. Resembling cream in some quality: a. Of the 
general appearance or consistence of cream. ——- 

1610 Markuam faster. 1. xiv. 38 If it be extraordinary 
white, and as it were, creamy, then it is a signe the horse 
hath weake veines. 1832 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters, Choric 
Song v, To watch the. tender curving lincs ofcreamy spray. 
1842 A. Cone’ Piys. Digestion (ed. 4) 289 A yellow residue 
of a creamy consistence began to flow from the wound, 

b. fig. Soft and rich, luscious. : 

a@ 2625 Fretcuer Q. Corinth ut. i, Your creamy words but 
cozen.: 2780 Cowrer Zable Talk 510:Verse .. Without a 
creamy smoothness has no charms, 18g9 Sata Gas-light 
D. ii, 18 His creamiest jokes are met with immovable stoli- 
dity. 1860 O. W. Hotes Prof Breaky--t. ii, (Paterson) 47 
A woman witha creamy voice. a ae 

ce. Cream-coloured: often as a qualification of 
white, yellow. MP tents 

The word has a connotation of richness or softness which 
is absent from crcam-coloured, ate : 

1845 Morist's Frx1. 162 The Roses in pots attracted great 
attention .. Nemesis, fine rose; Belle Allemande, ange 
creamy yellow. . 1880 Vern. Lee Stud. [taly ii, 102 The 
thickest ‘and creamiest paper. .2885 E. Arxonn Secret of 
Death 4 All around that temple cooed The creamy doves. 

Creance (ki?ins), sb. . Forms : 4-5 creaunce, 
(5 -awnce, -nuns), §~ creance ; also (in sense 4 
only) 6 eryaunce, 6-7 -ance, 7 creyance, criance, 
cryants, cranes. [ME.'a. OF. eréance (11th c.), 
corresp. to. L. type cridentia, £. creant pr. pple. of 
creire:—L, erédére to believe. Cf. CREDENOE.] , 
-+1. The mental action or condition of believing ; 
belief, faith, trust, confidence, credence. Ods. - 

¢3380 Sir Ferumd, 1851 Pou scholdest leuc py false 
creaunce, and belyue on heuene kynge. 1393 GoweR coy 
II, 366 Er Ronie came to the creaunce Of Cristes feith. 


+8, Comm, 


CREANCE, 


4, Falconry. A \ong fine line or cord attached to 

a hawk’s leash, by which she is restrained. from 

“flying away when being trained ; also used simi- 
larly to confine the game at which the hawk is flown. 
_ [So F. cxdawce, a string to retain a bird de pez de créance, 
i,e, whose indications cannot yet be well trusted.] ee 
- 145.- Sloane MS. 272% Plit. xcv. C, How to use her 
when she will come redeley in the creance. ; 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans B iij b, Take the partrich.owte of yowre bagge and 
ty it by the legge with a creaunce, . ‘Wid Byja, Ye.shall 
call the long lyne that ye do call youre hawke to Reclaym 
with: yowre Creaunce, what so ever it be: 1625 LATHAM 
Falconry (1633) x6'Draw her gently to you with your lure 
or cryance. . 189% Field 7 Mar. 337/1 Her wing became 
sntanglet: in the creance, and she came to the earth with a 
thud. ‘ : . 

Jig. 1633 Cuarman & Snirtey Chabot 1. ii, No power flies 
Out of his favour but his policy ties A criance to it, to con- 
tain it still, : . 

+b. Sometimes spelt craves, as if plural. 
1g98 Frorto, Filagua, the cranes to lure a hauke with, 

1603 — Montaigne 1. xii. (1632) 139 We commend. .a hawke 
for hes wing, not for her cranes or bells, 1616 Beaum. & 
Fr. Scornf, Lady v. iv, Take off her Cranes. x685 Corton 
tr. Montaigne I. 452 As a hawk takes his flight but still 
under the restraint of his cranes. Pi ics 

+ Creance,v. Ods. [a. OF. creancer to promise, 
engage, etc., f. creance: see above.] : 

1. ztr. ‘To pledge oneself to pay ; to take credit. 

1386 Cuaucer Shipuz. T. 289 We may creaunce whils we 
have a name, But goldles for to be it is no game. /éid. 303 
Now gooth this Marchant. .and byeth and creaunceth. 

2..To pledge oneself, vow, plight one’s troth. 
1477 Caxton Fason v4 b, Jason and Medea swore and 
creanced that they shold take eche other by mariage. 


‘ Creanced, (krianst), a. vare. [f. CREANCE 5d, 
4+-ED2.] Confined with a creance. 
- 18g§ Baitry JZystie 33 Like mated falcons round their 
creanced young. ‘ 
+Creancer. Ols, Forms: 4 creaunsour, 
-sure, creansure, 4-6 creauncer, creaunser, 5 
creancer, -syr, 6 -ser, -sier, 7 -sour, -sor. [ME. 
creaunsotr, in Anglo-F. creanceour, a. OF. cre- 
anceor, f. creancer: see prec. and-or. The form 
in -er may repr. F. créancter (x2th c. in Littré) 
from creance, corresp. to late L. credentdirius.] 

L. A creditor. 

1382 Wyctir 2 Kings iv. 1 A creansure cume, that he 
take my two sonys to seruen to hym, — Prov. XXIX. 
13. ¢1460 Forrescur Ads, § Lin. Mon, v.118 His creaun- 
cers shul alway grucche for lake of thair paymente. 1607 
Cowet Luterpr., Creansour..signifieth him that trusteth 
another with. any debt. . 1708 Termes de la Ley 196 
Créansor or Creditor. ._ : 

2. One entrusted with the charge of another; a 
guardian, tutor:'esd. at school or college. (In 


“med.L. cveditor : cf. Du Cange.) 

[Statuta. Aularia (Bodley MS.), Unusquisque scolaris 

manens sub magistro, tutore, aut creditore.] : 
* 3478 Pastou Lett. No, 824 ILL. 237 My creansyr Mayster 
Thomas (at Eton] .. praythe yow to sende hym sum _mony 
for my comons. _cxgoo G. Vernon in Hist. MSS. Comnt, 
I, 16 Mr. Grove, Pryncipall of Mawdelen Hall, the which 
is‘ creanser unto me and my brothir. xsz5 St. Pagers 
Hen. VILL, TV. 329 The Busshop of Rosse. .iscreauncer and 
counsaillour to the saide Erle, ~ 15349 Coverpate Zvasim. 
Par. Gai, 13 ‘The heyre .. vnder creansers & gouernours. 
(1853 Broxam Register Magd. Coll. I. 59 ‘It appears about 
this time’ viz. 1660 ‘there was 2 College order that the 
choristers etc. should. have Cransiers.’] 

+ Creant, 2.1 Obs. Also creaunt. [In form, a. 
OF. creant believing, trusting, giving oneself up, 
pi. pple, of cvedve:-L: crédée to believe. But as 
OF. had only vécréanzt in this sense, it is possible 
that creat is an abbreviated form of-that word. 
Cf: Craven.] * : sok: “ - 
“L. In phrases Zo yield oneself creant, to ery (or 
say) creat; To acknowledge oneself vanquished ; 


to surrender oneself to an antagonist. 
‘ ‘@1225 Auer. R, 288°And leid hire sulf aduneward, and 
buh him ase he bit,and zeied creaunt, creaunt, ase swowinde, 
¢1314 Guy Warw, (A.) 478 (1883) Ar ich wald creaunt 3eld 
me Ich hadde leuer an-hanged be. “¢ 1325 Coer de L. 5319 
On knees he fel doun,.and cryde Creaunt, For Mahoun 
and ‘Termagaunt, But Sere Fouk wolde mat sco; The 
- hédde he smot the body froo. .1377 Lanct. P, Pd. B. x11. 
193 Pe thef..3elte hym creaunt to cryst on be, crosse, and 
knewleched hym guilty. ¢1386 Citaucer Pars. 7.7 624 He 
that despeireth hym is lyke“the cowarde: Champion re- 
creaunt that seith-creant with-oute nede. 3480 Caxton. 
Chron, Eng. cexiiti, The knight overcome the clerk- and: 
made hym yelde hym creaunt of his false impechement, 
&. Believing, orthodox... nomce-tse.-- 6 6 
3833 Cartyts Cagliostro Misc.’ Ess, (2888) V. 124 The. 
: lives of all Eminent Persons, miscreant or creant., - : 
-- Creant (kivant), @.2 rare. _[ad. ¥. créant,.or L. 
c¥eaint-ent creating, f: cvedve.} Creating, creative. 
3844 Mrs. Brownine’ Drama Ve Lxile 24 We Sprang very, 
beautéous from the creant Word.” . 2°)” 
_ Crear, obs, form of CRAYER. ~ aoe 
“+ Grease, 56.1 -Obs. Also § orese, ores, [f. 
Crease v.1]/=Inonease 5d, +! von tae 
c1440'Promp. Parv. rox Crese, or ineresé.. excrescencia. 
1530-PAtsGR. 2f0/2- Crease, encrease, vementes, atementa- 
tion. 1968°T, Howett-Aré. Amitie (1879) 19 The more 
it:.comes.vnto the crease of. yeres, The more it faylth. 
x875 Art of Planting 13 In the crease of the Moone, ~ . 
~Crease (kris), 53.2 Also’ 6 creaste, -7 creast. 
[Origin and early history unknown. . 
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Goes with Crease v.23 it does not appear whether the sb. 
or the vb, had priority. In the sb. the spelling creast(e ap- 
pears in the 26th and 17th c., but perh. merely by confusion 
with crest, of which eveasé was a variait. The verb had 
from the beginning very frequently the form cress, which is 
the current form both of vb. and sb. in Se. The spelling ea 
suggests French origin, as _in cease, grease, lease, peace, 
please, etc. But no ate Fr, word has been found. The 
peg feaaag a of connexion with Breton #riz, crease, wrinkle, 
or Ger: krans, MHG. Arés, must on obvious phonetic 
grounds be discarded.] 

1. The line or mark produced on the surface of 
anything by folding; a furrow in a surface, such as 
is caused by folding; a fold, wrinkle, ridge. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi, xl. 709 [Peach] a fleshy pulpe. .in 
the middest whereof is a rough harde stone full of creastes 
and gutters. 1665 Hooke d7icreer. 83 In the little furrows 
or creases of my skin. 1665 Pil. Trans. I, 84 Having ..a 
hollow Crease cut into it round about. 1696 J. F. Aver- 
chant’s WVare-ho, 20 Wove so extream thick, that it frets in 
the creasts under Men or Womens cloaths, _ 170g Lond. 
Gaz. No, 4144/4 A .. Saddle Nag .. with .. a Crease on his 
near Shoulder. a 1745 Swirt (J.), An ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge .. which cut it even ., whereas a sharp penknife 
would go out of the crease, and disfigure the paper. 1865, 
Miss Brapvon Siz Yasper ILL, i. 3 Never mind the creases 
in that blue frock of yours. : 

2. Cricket. The name of certain lines scratched 
or marked on the ground to define the positions of 


the bowler and batsman. 

These are the bowling-crease, drawn in the line of each 
wicket, from behind which the bowler delivers the ball; the 
return-crease, a short line at each end of the bowling crease, 
and at right angles to it, beyond which the bowler must 
hot go; and the fopping-crcasc, a line in front of each 
wicket parallel to the bowling-crease, behind which the 
batsman stands to defend his wicket. 

1755 Game at Cricket 6 The Bowling-Creases must be cut 
in a direct line from each Stump. /érd. 7 The Bowler must 
deliver the iBall, with one foot behind the Crease. 1849 
Laws of Cricket in Crick. Man. (1850) 53 The Popping- 
Crease must be four feet from the wicket and parallel to it, 
unlimited in length, but not shorter than the bowling- 
crease. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports ut. 1. i. § 3. 667 If 
the striker at his wicket go outside the popping crease. .the 
bowler may put him out, 1880 Boy's Own Bk. 105 Within 
the return-crease..and behind the bowling-crease, the 
bowler must stand when hedelivers the ball. 

@ In the following, app. error for Crest. 


8. Arch. A curved or ridge tile; =Crest 6. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 270 Crease .. These are 
such ‘Tiles as are us'd to cover the Ridge of a House; they 
being made..like a half Cylinder. 1847-78 Hauttwerr, 
Crease, a curved tile, West, 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Crease, a ridge tile. 

4. diel, ‘The top of a horse’s neck” (Halliw.) ; 
=Cnest 8, 

Crease, st.3, Malay dagger : see CREESE. 

+ Crease, v.1 Obs, Forms: 4 creese, creesse, 
eresce, 4-5 crese, 5 cresse, crece, 5—-7 crease. 
[app. aphetic form of acrese, AccREASE, also found 
in sense of earlier excrese, INcREASE. A. direct 
formation from creéss- stem of OF. creéstre to grow, 


is possible in some cases.] =INCREASE v. @. 217. 
_ 63380 Wretir Ser. Sel. Wks. II. 148 pe fame of Crist 
must creese. 1393 Gower Conf III. 276 He..bad hem 
cresce and multiply. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. xix. 
(1495) 45 Alwaye as the trespaas..creasyth, Soo the payne 
creasyth also. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 227 As fatter lande 
wol crece and thrive. ¢x440 Promp. Parv. 102 Cresyn or 
encresyn, acevesco. 1547 Boorpe /utrod. Knowl, 130 My 
anger. .creascth more and more. 

b. rans. ’ 

c1475 Partenay 4262 Which ofte cressith hurt. 
-Crease (kris), v2 Also 6-9 cress. [See 
CREASE 50.2] ; 
1. zvans. To make a crease or creases in or on 
e-surface of; to wrinkle; to fold in a crease. 

388 J. Meus Briefe Instr. F viij b, A leafe of paper.. 
cressed in the middes. 1594 NasHEe Zerrors of Nt. Civ b, 
The clearest spring a little tucht is creased wyth a thousand 
circles, x665 Hooke Microgr. 9 They double all the Stuff 
..that is, they cresse it just through the middle of it, the 
whole length of the piece. 1824 Garr Rothelan I. u. viii. 
212 Seeing Sir Gabriel de Glowr cressing and cross-folding 
..the broidered vestments. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. iv. 
(2856) 34 The clean abrupt edge of the fractures .. creased 
their otherwise symmetrical outline, 

* 'b.-To cut deep furrows in the flesh (of mackerel, 
cod, etc.); to. crimp. .Cf. Creasine, b/. sb.2. 3, 
quot..1883. - - . ae ea Vs 

2. intr. To become creased, fall into creases. 

1876 Gro. Erior Daw, Der, IL. 106 ‘The legs are good 
realistically’, said Hans, bis face creasing drolly. J7od, A 
inaterial that isaptto crease. . , | +. F e A 
-8.-tvans. To stun ; horse, etc.) by a shot in 
the ‘ crest’ or ridge of the neck: (U%S.) + - > - 
-1807 Pixe- Sources Mississ; u. 159 We fired at a black 
horse, with an idea of creasing him, 184x Catuin WV. Amer, 
Jud, (1844) TE:-xli, 58 We would try the experiment of 
creasing one [buffalo], whichis done by shooting them 
through the gristle on-the top of the neck, which stuns 
them so,that they fall. AS ; 4 

Crease (AG@ning): see CRAZE sd. 3. 


<a 


.. Greased (krist), 442. a. [f. Crease 5}.2 and 2.2 


4 <ED.] “Having a: crease Or creases. ° : 

>asas Ascuam Zoxoph. (Arb.) 138, A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whych ‘men call hie rigged, creased or 
shouldered heades. 1665 Hooxe Aficrogr. 153 They [seeds] 


seem’d..a-little creés’d or wrinckled... 1730 Gray Poems, 


| Long Story 68 Creased, like dog’s ears, ina folio. 1865 


CREATE. ? 


Morn, Star 24 Apr, In a creased coat and trousers (evi- 
dently their first appearance since last summer). 

Creased : see CRAZED. 

Creaseless (kr?'slés), a [f Cruse 5.2 + 
-LESS.] Without creases. 

1852 Araser’s Mag. XLVI, 164 A creaseless cap, 1883 L. 
Wivcriero A. Rowe I. iv. 63 How transcendent a neck- 
cloth! Spotless, creascless, awful. 

+Crea‘sement, Ols. rare. In 6 cresment. 
[f. Creasz v.1+-xEnt.] Increase, augmentation. 
, 1592 Wyatey Avmorie 95 Lurcking sparke in hept straw 
inclosed, Feeling winde quicke life of cresment blowing. 

Creaser (kr7'sa1). [f. CrEasev.2+-rr1.] One 
who or that which creases ; sfec. applied to various 
mechanical contrivances for making creases, 
grooves, or furrows in iron or leather, for creasing 
the cloth in a sewing-machine, etc. 

+ Crea‘sing, vi/. sb.l Obs. [f. Crease vl + 
-InG1.] Increasing, increase, growth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. Ixiv. (1495) 279 Lepra 
mesylry..hath the begynnynge of the veynes, and full 
cresynge without the veynes, 1887 Gotpinc De Mornay 
xiv. (1617) 211. 1629 Manne tr. Pouseca’s Deu. Contempl. 
233 Mer [the moon’s] ordinarie creasings and wanings. 

Creasing (krisin), (v2) sd.2 Also (in sense 2) 
creesing. [f Creasy v2 and 5b.2] 

1, The action of the verb Creass ; production of 
creases or wrinkles ; also quasi-coucr, = CREASE 56.2 

1665 Hooke Adicrogr. 9 The reason of which creasing we 
shall next examine... the creasings or angular bendings .. 
become the niore perspicuous. 

2. Arch. (See quots.) Cf. Crease sé.2 3. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Builder, Tile-creasing, two 
rows of tiles fixed horizontally under the coping of a wall, 
for discharging rain-water, 1874 Kmiaut Dict. Aech., 
Creasing, a layer of tiles forming a corona for a wall. 1876 
Gwinr strchit. 1, iii, § 13. 700 Parapets,. finished with 
double plaintile creesing. 

3. attrib. 

erg. Kunicut Dict. Atech. s.v. Creasey, Creasing tools. . 

may be set in the jaws of acreasing-swage. /did., Creas- 
ing Hammer, a narrow, rounded-edge hammer, used for 
making grooves in sheet-metal. 1883 J isherics Exhib. 

Cate. 197 Mackerel splitting and reaming or creasing 

knives, ; 

+Creasing, f/7. «a. Obs. [f. Crease vl + 
-ng%,] Increasing; yielding increase. 

1592 Wyriny Armorie x16 With thriftie hand the creas 

ar yearth none store. 

reasote, variant form of Creosore. 

* Creast, obs. f. Crest, Crease. 

Creasy (kr7si), a. [f. CrEasx sd.2+-y.] Full 
of creases, 

1858 Mrs. Ottrant Laird of Norlaw 1. 168 Chairs.. 
covered with chintz. . which did not fit on well, and looked 
creasy and disorderly. 1864 Tinnyson Za. Ard. 747 The 
babe... rear'd his creasy arms. 

|Great. Obs. [F. créat, ad. It. creaio foster- 
child, alumnus (cf. Sp. crdado servant) :—L. credius 
offspring, child, subst. use of cre@ées pa. pple. : see 
CrEAtE fa. £ple.} (See quot.) 

1730-6 Baruey (folio), Crea? (with horsemen) an Usher to 
a Riding Master, ora Gentleman educated in an Academy 
of Horsemanship, with Intent to qualify himself for Teach- 
ing the Art of Riding the great Horse. 

Great, create sb.: see CREAGHT. 

Creatable (krz,2tib’l), a. [f£ Create v.+ 
-ABLE.] That can be created. 

1678 Cupwortu /utell, Syst. 1. v. 862 The life of the Soul 
..is only creatable and annihilable by the Deity. 1848 
Tait’s Mag. XV. 643 Capital is not creatable by statute. 

Creatal (krzj2"tal), @. monce-wd. [see -Au.] Of 
or belonging to creation. 

3857 Gosse Creation 182 It is their natal, or rather (to 
make a word) their creatad day. 

Crea‘te, pf/. a. Also 4-6 creat. [ad. L. 
creaé-us, pa. pple. of credre to, produce, make, 
create.] Created. +1. as Za. pple. Obs. 

¢ 31393 CHAUCER Scogan 2 Statutez.. That creat were eter- 
nally todure. ¢1460 Fortescut Ads.§ Linz. Mon, xiv, Whan 
such a counsell is ffully create and_estableshed. 1849-62 
Sternuotp & H. Quicuugue vult, Of none the Father is, 
ne made, ne creat, nor begot. _r590 Suaxs. Mzds, NV. v. i. 
412 And the issue there create, Huer shall be fortunate. 

2. as adj. arch. 

1477, Norton Ord. Alch, v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 A create 
perfection. x49 Cuatoner Erasmus on Folly Mijb, 
Whether it be..a create or an uncreate thyng. 1647 Warp 
Simp. Cobler (1843)21 Any creat’ Ens or Bontnt. 1803 Cary 
Dante, Inferno. 7 Before me things create were none. 

Create (krzj2t),.v. Also 6-7 creat; Za. Z. 
5-6 creat(e, 6 Sc. creatt; Aa. pple. 4-6 creat(e. 
{f. creat- ppl. stem of L. cveare: see prec. : 

The early instances are all of the pa, pple (=L. cvedtis, 
It. cvéato), or the pa. t.; ereaXe continued a true pple. to 
¢ 1600, but already in xéth c. it varied with created, and in 
z6th c. we find the present create, with pple: creating; etc.] 

1. ¢vans,. Said of the divine agent: To bring into 
being, cause to exist; es. to produce. where no- 
thing was before, ‘to form out’ of nothing’ (J.). 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars, 7. 2 144 Al be‘it that God hath 

creat [3 ASS_-created] al thing in right ordre. 1398 

Trevisa Barth. Dé P. RK. 1. (2495) 6 The creatour.’. fro the 

begynnynge of tyme creat.. the creature. . of no thynge, or 

of no matere precedent. 1432-80 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1.189 

Wherefore poetes feyne hym .. to haue create men of stones. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 133/2 [He] thathad created alle the 
|; world. xg26 Pilger. Pers. (W. de W._ 1531) 201 tb He create 
, 145 —2 


. CREATED. 


& infuded that noble soule. 1535 Coverpate Gen. i, t 
In y® begynnynge God- created heauen and earth. xgo9x 
Jas. 1 Poet. Exerc., Liijb, Praise him for that he creat 
hath-The heauen, the earth, andall. x6rx-Brote Ps. li. 10 
Create in mee a cleane heart, O God. 1644 Mitton 47¢op. 
(Arb.) 52 Wherefore, did he creat passions within us? _ 1651 
Hosses Leviath.' 11. xxxi. 190 To say'the World was not 
Created ..is to deny there isa God. 1862 Max Mijtter 
Sel. Ess. (1881) H, xx. 395 And the gods consulted a second 
time how to create beings that should adore them.. 

. b. with complemental extension. 

1590 Suaks. Con. Err. 1. ii. 39 Are you a god? would 
you create me new? x6xz Brave /sa. Ixv. 18, I create Ieru- 
salem a reioycing, and her people aioy. 1732 Pore Zss. 
Man 1. 148 And what created perfect? 1862 F. Haun 
Hindu Philos, Syst. 143 God created man a moral creature. 

e. absol. 

rg92 Davies Zimort. Soud vii. (1714) 46 To create, to God 
alone pertains. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vis. 606 To create Is 
greater then created to destroy. x8gx Rusuin Stones Ven. 
(1874) I. App. 381 It is only for God to create without toil. 

. gen. To make, form, constitute, or bring into 
legal existence (an institution, condition, action, 
mental product, or form, not existing before). 
Sometimes of material works as fig. of 1. 

1592 West 1st Pt, Symbol. § 46D, A constitutiue Instru- 
ment creating..whereby any estate, propertie, power or 
obligation, not hauing any essence or being before, is 
newely raysed and created, 1612 Davies Why Jreland, etc. 
(.), With power to create a manor, and hold a court-baron. 
1679 DrypvEen Troilus § Cr. Prol. 8, I found not, but created 
first the stage. 1697 — Virg. Georg. 1v. 295 Thus make 
they Kings to fill the Regal Seat; And thus their little 
Citizens create, 18:8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 336 The 
word heirs is not necessary to create a fee simple. _ x 
Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. 345 Those towns where wealth is 
created and accumulated. 1854 Ronatps Chem. Technol. 
(ed. 2) I. 225 It is always necessary, before lighting the fire 
in the stove, to create a draught by heating the chimney. 

b. absol. ; 

19775, Suerivan Rivals Pref, The imagination. .becomes 
suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has created 
or adopted, 283: Brewster Mew/lon (1855) 11, xxvii. 400 
‘The inspired genius which creates. 1852 Robertson Serv. 
grd Ser, xii. 147 The mason sakes, the architect creates, 

e. Of an actor: To be the first to represent (a 
part or réle), and so to give it its character. [F. 
creer un réle; see Littré, Hatzfeld.] 

1882 Stevenson New Arad. Nts. (1884) 314, I have created 
--more than one important 7é/e. 1882 Standard 24 May, 
Madame Christine Nilsson..at the Royal Italian Opera 
-,,when she will create Boito's Opera Mefistofele. 

8. To constitute (a personage of rank or dignity) ; 
to invest with rank, title, etc. Constr. to create a 
peer, to create a man a peer. 

¢1460 Forrescux Ads, & Lint Mon, ix, Hugh Capite.. 
wich tho was the myghtieste subgett off Ffraunce, and ther- 
fore create and callid Dux Hfranciz. 1495 Act 11 Hen.VI1, 
¢. 35 Preamb., The Kyngis Grace..created hym Duke. 1568 
Grarton Chron. Il. 347 During the which [Parliament] he 
created two Dukes, a Marques and five Erles. 16xx SHaxs. 
Cyn. V. v. 20 Arise my Knights o' th’ Battell, I create you 

‘ompanions to our person. 1655-60 StanLev Hist. Philos. 
(z70x 34/1 The Ephori were first Created about the sixth 
Olympiad. ¢ 670 Woon Life (1848) 51 He was... created 
bach, of arts. 1771 Gotosm. Hist. Eng, III. 374 Edward 
Hyde... was now created a peer by the title of lord Claren- 
don. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. 103 Opposition came from 
the very prelate whom Henry had create to enforce his will. 

4, © cause, occasion, produce, give rise to (a 
condition or set of circumstances), 

1899 Suaxs. Zen. V, iv. i. 264 O Ceremonic..Art thou 
ought clse but Place, Degree, and Forme, Creating awe and 
feare in other men? 1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), Dif- 
ficulties of their own creating. 1709 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. x85 ’Tis only fit to create Mirth, 873 
Brack Pr. Thale xii. 390 She failed to create any profound 
impression, 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sé&. 1.1. i. x2 Posie 
tion and climate create habits... ( 

Created, (krzjz'ted), gai. a, [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Brought into'being by an agent or cause. esp. a, 
Made or formed by the divine power. b. Consti- 
tuted of a certain dignity or rank. : 

1667'Mrton P. Z, m. 705 But what created mind can 
comprehend Thir number? -1784 Cowrer Task v. 586 He is’ 
held hi silly dotage on created things, Careless’ of: their 
Creator.- 3855 Macautay Hist, Zug. IV. 428 A newly 
created Marshal of France, the Duke of Noailles. 

Hence Crea-tedness. | 
3665 J. Senceanr Suve-footing 35 Their very Createdness 
and Finitness entitle them to defectibility. 1856 Faner 
Creator § Creature 1 i. (1886) 13 The double sense of His 
creation and of their createdness (to coin a word) is not in 
all their thoughts. 

Creater, obs. f. CReaTunE. 

Creatic (krjetik), a. Alsokr-. [f. Gr. xpéas, 
*pear- flesh +-10.] Of or pertaining to flesh. 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex.s.v. Nausea, Creatic nausea, {that] 
produced by the.sight of, or the attempt to eat, animal food. 

Creatine (kr7Stein). Also kre-. [f. Gr. xpéas, 
*xpear-+-InE.] . An organic base, C,H, N;0,, 
discovered in 1835 by-Chevreul in the juice of flesh, 
-1840 “Penny Cycl. XVII. - 49/2 Osmazome contains a 
peculiar substance, to which he [Chevreul] has given the 
name of eréatix .. Creatin is solid, inaodorous, insipid. 1852 
{see Creatinine], 1858 Tuunicnum Uvive 126 Creatine is 
Pyosent in the blood and urine of man and animals. 3872 

UXLEY Phys, vii.160 Kreatin, a crystalline body. .supposed 
to be the'chief form'in which’ nitrogenous waste matter 
leaves the muscle on its way to becoine urea.” : 

Creating (kréétin), vd. sd. [f. Create v4 
-InG1.J. The action of the verb. CREATE, -:, 
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x60 Suaxs. Lear. ii, 14 More composition ..Then doth 
.»Goe to th’ creating a whole tribe of Fops.-a@ 1715 Burner 
Own Time Conci, (R.), The creating of so many malcontents. 
1838 Hawrnorne Fr. § ft. Frals. I. 93 The god-like 
attribute of creating. : : 

Creating, #4/. c. [-1nc 2.] That creates. . 

x6rx Suaxs, Wint. T. 1. iv. 88 Great creating Nature, 
18x0Soutney Kehamea x. iii, The will of the Creating Mind. 

Creatinine (krijetinain). Also kre-. [f 
CREATINE+-INE.] An alkaline crystallizable sub- 
stance C,H,N; 0, a normal constituent of urine 
and of the juice of muscular flesh. 

185t Carrenter Man, Phys. 443 By the action of strong 
acids, kreatine may be readily converted into kreatinine. 
1869 Roscoe Elen. Chem, 383 Creatinine crystallizes in 
colourless prisms. 

Creation (kri2-fon). [a. F. création (14the. 
in Littré) or ad. L. creaiiénu-em, n. of action f. 
creare to CREATE.] 

1. The action or process of creating ; the action 
of bringing into existence by divine power or its 
equivalent ; the fact of being so created, 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 91 To-fore the creacion Of any 
worldes stacion, 14%3 LypG. Pilger. Sowle ww. xvi. (148 ) 63, 
I was present at his first creacion. 1526 Pidgr. Pepe Ow. 
de W. 1531) 15 b, From the creacyon of the worlde vnto this 
tyme. x Locke Aum. Und. u. xxvi. § 2 As when a 
new Particle of Matter doth begin to exist .. which had be- 
fore no Being; and this we call Creation. 1736 Bur.er 
Anal.t.v. Wks. 1874 1. 92 That mature state of life, which 
was the end of his [man’s] creation. 1830 Lyetn Princ. 
Geol. 1. 399 The creation of a new lake, the engulphing of a 
city, or the mason of a new island. 1858 Manse, Bampton 
Lect. ii.(ed. 4) 35 We can think of creation only as a change 
in the condition of that which already exists. 

b. adsol. The calling into existence of the 
world ; the beginning, as a date. 

1893 Suaxs. Lucy. 924 From the creation to the general 
doom. 3662 Srinuincrn. Orig. Sacr. u. ii. § g Could Noah 
then be ignorant of the Creation, and the fall of man? 166s, 
Sir T. Hersert Trav, (1677) 370 As if all India was theirs 
by title from the Creation. 183x Brewster Newton (1855) 
Il. xvi. 100 The account of the creation in Genesis. 

2. gen. The action of making, forming, pro- 
ducing, or bringing into existence. 

1602 SHaks. Haw. 1, iv. 138 This is the very coynage of 
your Braine: This bodilesse Creation extasie Is very cun- 


ningin. x Brackstone Cont. 1v. 420 The creation of 
estates tail. 1841-4 Emerson Zss., Art Wks. (Bohn) I, 


145 In our fine arts, not imitation, but creation, is the aim. 
1860 TynDAtu Glac. 1. xxvii. 216 Down these we swept .. 
usually accompanied by an avalanche of our own creation. 
1867, Bricut Sf. Amer, 29 June, The creation of that 
opinion which has made slavery hateful. _ : 

3. The investing with a title, dignity or function. 

1460 Carcrave Chyon, 297 This Alisaunder graunted .. 
plener remission in the first day of his creacion. 1491 Act 
7 Hen. VII, c. 16 § 7 The creacion of your seid subgiet into 
the Erle of Surrey. 162z Etsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Cam- 
den) 93 That the LL. of the newe creacion may be brought 
into the House, eache by 2 other LL. 1720 Ozett Vertot's 
Rom. Rep. 1. vi. 325 This restless .. People .. required 
Decemvirs, and we consented to their Creation. 1848 
Macautay fist, Zug. I. 520 The Tory party had always 
been cory | among the peers, It..had been reinforced .. 
by several fresh creations. 

4. concr, That which God has created; the 
created world; creatures collectively. 

Lord of Creatioz=man : see Lorp. 

x6xr Binte Kon, viii.22 For wee know that.the whole 
creation, groaneth. x658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. i, 
Which in fourty dayes swallowed almost mankinde and 
the living creation. Dryden Virg. Georg. ut. 722 
A Plague did on the dumb Creation rise. x725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 280 This vast tract of land..is a fruit- 
ful..part of the creation. 1752 Jounson Rambler No, 175 
13 A race with whom.. the whole creation seems to be at 
war. 1783-94 Brake Songs Inunoc, Cradle Soug 18 All 
creation slept and smiled. __ . . 

5. An original production of human intelligence 
or power ; esf. of imagination or imaginative art. 

x6os Suaxs, Aacéd. 11.1. 38 Or art thou but A Dagger of 
the Minde, a false Creation, Proceeding from the heat- 
oppressed Braine? 1709 Pore £ss, Crit. 493 The treach’rous 
colours the fair art betray, And all the bright creation 
fades away! 1813 Suetrey Q. Afad viz, 62 Fancy's thin 
creations, 186z Mrerivare Kowi, Liz. (1865) IV. xxxiv. 130 
Lugduntim was a new creation of the Roman power. 3888 
Cup, Lug. §& Sc. Pop. Ball, III. v. cxvii. 42/2 Robin 
Hood is absolutely a creation of the ballad-muse. 

6. Comb. as creation-day ; creation money, an 
annual payment by the Crown to a newly created 
peer. ee 

2667 Mitton P.Z. 1x. 556 Beasts, whom God on their 
Creation-Day Created mute to all articulat sound. x67x F. 
Punurs Reg. Necess. 454 The Dukes and Marquesses a 
greater yearly annuity or Creation money. 1878: Stusss 
Const. Hist, III. 436 The earl’s creation money, twenty 
pounds, was a substitute for the third penny of the county 
..and the retention of this payment probably suggested the 
bestowal of creation money on those who were raised to the 
newer ranks of peerage. did. Til, 526. 
-Creational (kazj2"-fanal), a. rare. 
-AL,] - OF or pertaining to creation. 
658 R, Francx Worth. Alent, (2821) p. xv, You'l-admire 
the Creator, in his raré and admirable Creational ~work. 
2863 Moztey /Mirac, iii. 253 z0¢e, Nor:.can any ‘ creational 
Jaw "which does not fill up these voids: .make any difference 


in the Gharacter of those phenomena. -— 
Creationism © (krzjz'feniz’m). * [f. as prec. + 

-IsM.] A system or.theory.ofcreation : sfec. a. The 

theory that God immediately creates a soul for every 


[f-pre ec. + 


CREATRIX. 


human being born (opposed to éraducianisut) ; 
b. The theory which attributes the origin of matter, , 
the different species of animals and-plants,-etc., to 
‘special creation’ (opposed to evolutionism).” * 
1847 Buc tr. Hagenbach's Hist. Doctr: 11.1 The theory 
designated Creationism .. was now more precisely defined. 
1872 Linpon Elem, Relig. ii, 102 The other'ind more gen- 
erally received doctrine is known as Creationism.” Each 
soul is an immediate work of the Creator. 1880 Gray Wat. 
Se. § Relig. 89 ‘The true issue as regards design is not“ be- 
tween Darwinism and direct Creationism. 
Creationist (kré,2'*fonist). [f. as prec. + -18t.] 
One who believes in or advocates creationism. 
x859 Darwin Life & Leté, 11. 233 What a joke it would 
be if I pat you on the back when you attack some immova- 
blecreationists. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. 1. 463 The verbal 
controversy between Creationists..and Traducianists. 
Creative (krijztiv), a. [f. CREATE v +-IVE:] 
lL. Having the quality of creating, given to creat- 
ing; of or pertaining to creation; originative. — 
1678 Cupwortn Intell. Syst. (1808) II. 317 This Divine, 
miraculous, creative power. 1745 W. Tuomrson Sickness 1. 
(R.) Creative bard {Spenser].. expand thy fairy scenes. 
¢1750 SHenstone Ruin'd Adbey 332 Heav'n's creative 
hand. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. 164 Thereisno trace of 
creative genius or originality in his character. . 
2. Affording the cause or occasion of, productive 
of. i 
1803 Med. Frui, TX. 272 Injuries .. unattended by any 
symptoms creative of alarm. 1837 Ht. Martingau Soc. 
Amer. III. 130 Laws and customs cannot be creative of 
virtue: they may encourage and help to preserve it; but 
they cannot originate it. a 5 
Creatively (kré,2'tivli), adv. [f. prec. +-nx2.] 
In a creative manner, pens 
x840 Car.yze Heroes i. (1858) 186 That is in all cases the 
primary thing for him, and creatively determines all the 
rest. 3871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) IL. um. x71 All in vain 
doth Speech Fatigue itself, creatively to build up forms. , 
Creativeness (11#2"tivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Creative quality or faculty... ko Gis 
820 L. Hunr Judicator No. 26 (1822) I. 204 Such must 
be the .. creativeness of their fancy. 1874 Sayce Compar.. 
Philol, iv, 16x The rich creativeness .. which distinguishes 
the older Aryan dialects, ‘ ' 
Creatophagous (krijitgfiges), a. [f Gr. 
xpéas flesh +-pary-os eating -+-ous. Cf. Fy erdato- 
phage (also créophage).| =CREOPHAGOUS, ~ 
3882 in Syd, Soc, Lex. : 
Creator (kréé'ts:), Forms: 3-4 -ur, 3-6 
-ure, 3-7 -our, 4-5 -oure, 4~ -or. [ME. and 
AF. creatour, -ur=OF. creator, -ur, -o1r, later 
-eur, of leaned or liturgical formation, ad. L, 
creator-em. The pop. OF. word was creere, criere.] 
1. The Supreme Being who creates all things. 
(In OE. scteppend.) 
ex290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 113/27. ! 
@1300 Cursor A. 1x19 (Cott,) Par-wit com our creature 
[v.* creatour] For to spck wit pat traiture. ¢1386 
Cuaucer and Nun's T. 49, The creatour of euery crea- 
ture. ox489 Caxion Dlanchardyn xxxy. 133 God, my 
swete creatour.. @ 1833 Lo. Berners nor cxxii. 436 
Prayse be to our lorde god my creature. 16x Bunter /sa. 
xl. 28 The Creatourof the ends of the carth, 1667 Minton 
P. Z, x. 486 Him by fraud Ihave seduc’d From his Creator. 
1862 Rusuin Afunera P. (1820) 4 Human nature, as its 
Creator made it. 3 ‘ 
2. gen. One who, or that which, creates or gives 


origin to, . 

1579 Futxe Heskin's Parl. 154 We haue learned of their 
owne writers .. that a Priest is..the creator of his creator. 
x598 B. Jonson Zv. Manin Hunt u. ii, Translated thus 
from 2 poor creature to a creator; for now must I create an 
intolerable sort of lies. 164: Mitton Ch, Gout. 1. v, Since « 
it thus appears that custom was the creator of prelaty. x64x 
R. Broore Eng, Episc. 1. vii.-35 Winchester was not the 
first that... professed such universal Obedience: to his 
Creator the Pope. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 456 If 
the creator of the use had a fee simple in the land, 1872 
Tyxpait Fragm. Sc. (1879) II, xiv. 350 Just as little as 
the Voltaic battery is the animal body 2 creator of force. 

Hence Cren‘toxess=CREATRESS. 

x829 Westin. Rev. VII. 33x. nofe, Luonto-Luonot, ‘Na+ 


ture, the Creatoress, Kawe's wife, 
Creatorship (krz;2"torfip). [See -sum.] The | 
condition or function of ‘creator. ; a 
1862 I’, Hate, Hindi Philos. Syst. 2x1 In truth, agree- 
ably to their views, Brahma has neither creatorship, nor ‘ 
omniscience, nor omnipotence, 2878 Sertbner’s Mag. XV. 


tart. serui is creatour. 


817/x The idea of creatorship is universal, | 
. Creatress (krzz!trés). Also 7 -isse. [fem. 
of CREATOR: see -ESS.] A female creator. = 
1590 Spenser /, Q. ut. viii. 10 As her créatresse had in 
chargetoher ordain’d. 1616 T. Tuxe Treat, agst. Painting © 
57 Yet is she her owne creatrisse. 1978 Map. D’Arsray 
itary § Lett, Sept., The all-devouring flames. .in consum- 
ing her [ZveZina, the novel] would “have preserved her 
creatress! 855° SincLeton ‘Virgil’ I..72° Minerva too, 
Creatress of the olive. x893'PalZ Malt . x5 Sept. 6/rr 
And yet, as happens so often in ‘the case of dramatic suc-" 
cesses, the palm remains with Mdme. Doche, the creatress 
ofthe part, ental aaa 
i] Creatrix (kria'triks). [L. eveatrix, fem. of 
creator} - rec, ae 
1895 BARNFIELD Sonn. x. 8 His liinbs (as their Creatrix) 
herimbrace. x16rz Sree /7ist, Gt. Brit. 1x, xx. 39 Perkin 
..returned to his Lady Patronesse and Creatrix. 1793 
CoLenwce Trans. Grk. Ode, Wisdom, the Creatrix. _. 2882 
L. Ovirnant. Land of Khemi v. 259 The worship of the 


divine creatrix- Isis.” 


CREATURAL. 


+2. attrib. or adj. Creating, creative. Obs. 

1677 GALE C7#. Gentiles TI. 1v.'272 The Creatrix Essence 
of God. ‘Thé Divine Creatrix Essence. : . 

Creatur, obs. f. CREATURE, CREATOR. 


ue 


Creattral (krétiiral), a. [f. CREATURE + -AL.] 
Of or ‘pertaining to creatures; of the nature of a 


creature or created being. : 

1642 H. More Song “of Soul. i. ue xxv, That common 
‘condition OF every vitall centre creaturall, 168x GLANvIL 
Sadducisnens u. (1726) 463 They .. in no wise are-creatural, 
Dut purely Divine. 1836 J. Gitnert Chr. Atonent. iv. 
(1852) 91 In proportion to the degrees of creatural capacity 
to acquire knowledge. 1883 H. Drummonn Vat. Law in 
Spir. W. viii. (1884) 270 Man in his creatural life. 

Hence + Greaturalizéd #//. a., made creatural. 

1649 J. Evtistone tr. Behmen's Epist. ii. § 55 The formed 
creaturaliz'd Elements within us, i 

Creature (kr7titz, ki7tfar). Forms: 3-5 
creatur, -our(e, 3—- creature, (4-5 creater, cra- 
ture, cryatur(e, 7 ereture) ; (also da. or collog. 
4 erytur, 8 creeter, cretur, 9 creatur, crater, 
critter, -ur ; see alsosenserd). [a. F.créature 
(r1thc.), ad. L. creative thing created, f. ppl. stem 
of eredre to CREATE: see -URE.] 

1. Anything created ; a created being, animate or 
inanimate ; a product of creative action ; 2 creation. 

1300 Cursor MM, 417 (Cott.) He fordestend tuin creature 
{/airf. creatours]to serue him in pat hali ture. 1340 Ham- 
pote Pr, Conse. 5472 Godes creatures sere..Als be son and 
be mone, and pe sterns. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 87 Of 
which [sc. God] that every creature Hath his being and his 
nature. @ 1400 Leg. Rood (1877) 148 Pe Cros is a cold crea- 
tour. 1334 TINDALE 2 Cor.v. 17 ¥f eny man be in Christ, 
he is a newe creature. x848-9 (Mar.) BA. Cont. Prayer 
128b, These thy gyftes and creatures of bread and wyne. 
mos Suaxs, Y¥ohn rv. i. rex Fierce fire and iron .. Crea- 
tures of note for mercy-lacking vses, 164x R. Brooke Zug. 
Epise. 1. vii. ret Light was one of the first Creatures, 
1683 Brit, Spec. Pref. 3 Affirming the most High and 
Sacred ‘Order of Kings..to be a meer human Creature. 
1783 Cowper Let. fo ¥. Newton, The first boat or canoe 
that was ever formed. .was a more perfect creature in itskind 
than a balloon at present. 1856 Miss Winkwortu Tazler’s 
Life § Sernt. xxvii. (1857) 395 Dress, jewels .. a pleasant 
abode, and other transitory creatures. 1878 Hooker & 
Batt Morocco 274,The gentian and saxifrage..and the 
other bright creatures that haunt the mountain tops. 


+b. The created universe; creation, Ods. 

axtzo0 Cursor Ti. 328 (Cott.) For-pi es godd, als sais 
scripture, Nan elder ban his creature, 1382 Wycuir 2 Ped. 
iii. 4 So alle thinges lasten’ fro the bigynnynge of creature, 
cx449 Pecock Refr. 480 Sithen the Fadris dieden alle 
thinges lasten fro the begynnyng of Creature. 1533 Cover. 
pAL& 2 ‘Pet. iit, 4 Euery thinge contynueth as it was from 
the begynninge of y* creature, 16x Binte Rom. viii. 19 
For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sonnes of God. 

@. ae after 1 Tim. iv 4 (‘every crea- 
ture of God is good”), to food and other things 
which minister to the material comfort of man; 
usually in phr. good creature, 

x6x4, Br, Hatt. Recoll. Treat. 197 Those that conie to 
their meate as to a medicine ... shall be sure not to joy too 
much in the creature, 658 Whole Duty Maz viii. § 12.72 
Waste. .of the good creatures of God. 1756 C, Lucas £ss. 
IVaters I. 170 Tea, snuff, and many other useful creatures, 
1765 T. Hutcunson Hist.Col. Afass. Bay I. 107 ‘The good 
creature tobacco. 31822 Lamn Elia, Grace before Meat, We 
were put to it to reconcile the phrase ‘ good creatures’, upon 
which the blessing rested, with the fare set before us. 


G. Aumorous. Tntoxicating liquor; esp. whisky. 
The ‘Irish’ pronunciation’ is represented by the spellings 
cratur, crater, crathur, ete. eae ; f 
[exg7o Pride § Lowi. The creature [wine] of the proper, 
kinde Was good, though use offenden therewithall, | x60. 
Suaxs..O¢h. u. iil. 313 Come, come, good wine is a goo 
familiar creature, if it be well vs’d.]) 1638 PenkeTHMANn 
Artachthos, K iij, The moderate ‘use of the Creature, and 
sparing Dyet, which is very little practised. x690 Drypen 
Amfphitryon m. i, My Master took too much of the creature 
last night. ' ax693 Woon Live (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 298 
They would .. tiple and smoake till they were over- 
taken ‘with’ the creature. 1758 Smouterr Cr, Fathom 
(1784) 32/2 The Gernian’.. never went to bed- without 
a full “dose of the creature. : 1772 R. Graves Spir. Quix. 
vir, ii. (D.), He seems to like a ‘bit of the-good cretur as 
well as other folks. ':827 Hone Every-day Bk. 11.386 His:. 
followers. .take a little ‘crathur’. 1888 Standard 14 Aug. 2 
Says he, ‘ Maggie, have a drop of the Cratur’. : 
2, A living ‘creature’ or created being, an animate 
being ; an animal; often as distinct from ‘man’. 
@x300 Cursor AZ. 1839 (Cott.) Pat was na creatur in live 
pat moght to grund or reche or riue. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z, 
G. W. 2164. Aviadue, There dwellede cryatur non Save 
wilde bestes. @x400-so Alexander 5534 How many kind 
of creatours pat in be cole.duellis. xg03 Hawes £-xavi/. 
-Virt, ii, 23 Euery beest_and lyuynge creature. 3590 
Spenser J, Q. 1. iii. 15 Commeth drowsie_ night, When 
every ‘creature shrowded is'in sleepe. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
vit, 506 A Creature..not prone And Brute as other. Crea- 
tures, 1721 Baitey, Caé, a Creature well known. +1733 
Pore Ess. Man ui. 172..‘Go, from the Creatures thy in- 
structions take.” 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 79 On introduc- 
ing a living animal into the air, the creature was suffocated, 
b. In Y. S., esp. applied in rural use’to cattle. 
* 3698 Prov, Laws Mass. Act 10 Wil. III Bartlett), The 
owners or claimers of any sucli creatures [#. ¢. swine, neat 
cattle, horses, or sheep], impounded as aforesaid, shall pay 
the fees, etc. 31822 J. Fur Letz. Amer. 94 She told us fur- 


ther, that travellers commonly hire a creature (a, hoise) at, 


hier house. 1853 Ferron Faw. Lett, xxviiv (1865) 249 ‘The 
upper story. occupied by..the family, and the rooms below 
by the animals, or as a Yankee would call them, the 
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critters, 1860 BartLetr Dict. Amer. s. v., ‘The creatures 

will be put into the pasture to-day.’ 870 LoweLL Among 
my Bhs. 1st Ser. (1873) 285 He used the word ‘creatures’ 
for kine, and the like, precisely as our farmers do now. 

3. A human being; a person or individual (as in 
‘every creature in the room’). Common in the 
phrase ‘ our fellow-creatures’. [So F. erdatzvre.] 

c3300 K. Adis, 6948 Creature with him non nas Bote the 
treowe Perdicas. 1377 Lanoct. P. PZ, B. x. 364 Euery 
cristene creature shulde be kynde til other. 1495 Act 1x 
Hen, VIT, c. 57 Preamb., Your seid Suppliaunt is as..re- 
pentant as any creature may be. @x533 Lp. Berners zon 
xxxii. 99 He was sore abasshed when he coude fynde no 
creature. 1894 Suaxs. Rich. ///, v. iii. 200, I shall dispaire, 
there isno Creature loues me. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 
1gr ? 4 Scarcely a creature would come near them. 1796 

ane Austen Pride $ Prez. iii, She was the only creature 
in the room that he asked a second time. 1837 NewMANn 
Par. Serm. (ed. 3)1. i. 1 To make sinful creatures holy. 
b. With qualifications expressing (@) admira- 
tion, approbation, affection, or tenderness (some- 
times playfully); (4) compassion or commiseration 
(sometimes with a shade of patronage). 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 50/134 Swuch a creature ase he [St. 
Edward] was. ¢1300 S4. Margarete 170 Eni so holi crea- 
toure. 1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B, xvii. 119 A ful comely creature, 
treuth she hizte. 1604 SHaxs. O74. 1v. i. 194 The world 
hath not a sweeter Creature. x610 — emp. 11, i. 25 No, 
precious Creature, I had rather cracke my sinewes. xgx1 
Srrere Spect. No, 113% 3 A beautiful Creature ina Widow's 
Habit sat in Court. 1846 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid 
Life (1888) I. vi. 186 However, the dear creatures did what 
LTaskedthem. 1883 G. Lioyvp £44 §- Flow 11. 39 The best 
creature in the world. 

2830 Patscr. 210/2 Creature, a povre soule, creature. 
1586 R. Lancpare Willin Vorksh. Archaol. Frnl. XV. 417 
To Barbarey her doughter..beinge a lame creatur. 1641 
Brome Yovtall Crew ut. Wks. 1873 III, 398 Your Wor- 
ships Charity to a poor Crytur welly starv'd. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) II. viii. x91, I was the most disconsolate 
Creature alive. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 1. 107 ‘Can 
you tell me which of the poor old creatures it is?’ 

e. Expressing reprobation or contempt. 

(Originally with qualifications as in b, but at length used 
alone=creature of a kind which one forbears to specify.) 

a 1400-s0 Alexander 1707 Pe caitifeste creatour [v. ~ 
creatur] pat cried was euire. @ 1533 Lv. Berners Huon 
xxxiii. 103 A more fouler and hydeous creature was neuer 
sene. 1893 Suaxs, Rich. Jf. v. iii.x7 And from the com- 
mon’st creature plucke a Gloue. x60r — ud. C. 1. i. 
Hence home, you idle Creatures. 7 Srerte Spect. No, 
410? x Decent Dresses being often affected by the Creatures 
ofthe Town. 1735 Pore Prol. Sat. 92 The creature’s at his 
dirty work again. 1752 JouNsON Rambler No. 194 ? 5 To 

zlose his time in attending to thecreatures on the stage. 1813 

*Weruincton in Gurw, Desf. X. 475 The creatures who 
govern at Cadiz appear to feel no such interest. 1888 M. 
Morais Claverhouse ix. 154 Though the Duke was a weak 
creature, his position was strong. ; 

4, fig. That which is produced by, or owes its 
being solely to, another thing; a result, product, 
or offspring of anything. 

x6gx Hoppes Leviath. 1. xii. 53 Nothing else but crea- 
tures ofthe Fancy. 1662 Perry Taxes 31 Both ships and 
garments were the creatures of lands and mens labours there- 
upon, 1746-7 Hervey Jfedit. (1818) 203 Nor are these 
miseries imaginary only, or the creatures of a groundless 
panic. 1854 Brewster Jlore Worlds xvi. 247, In support 
of these theories he adduces the zodiacal light, itself a crea- 
ture of theory. 1853 Sir J. Pearson in Law Times Rep. 
LIII. 382/2 The railway and the rights of the railway are 
the creatures of the Act of Parliament. S 

5,. One who owes his fortune and position to a 
patron ; one who is actuated by the will of another, 
or is ready to do his bidding ; an instrument or 
puppet. [So F. erdatare, said in this sense to be 


from It.] 

x887 Gotpinc De Mornay x. 139 When they (kings, etc.] 
giue any man a qualitie which he had not afore they terme 
him their Creature, as hauing made somewhat of nothing, 
in respect of the qualitie wherewith he was indued. 1603 
Knoties Hist. Turks (1621) 246 In their roomes {he] placed 
other his owne creatures. 1607 SHAKS, 7¥:021. i.x16 This 
Fellow heere, Lord Timon, this thy Creature, By night fre- 
quents my house. 1699 Burnet 39 474. xxiv. (1700) 265 The 
See of Rome did. .dispose of the best Benefices to their own 
Creatures and Servants. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) LV. 
liv. 168 Sir Francis Windebank...was a creature of Laud’s. 
31874 GREEN Short Hist. vi. 317 He [Wolsey] regarded 
pinselt and proclaimed himself simply as the creature of the 

Ing. . 
* fir argoaT. Brown Praise. of Wealth (1730) 1.84‘To be 
eon orservant of Justice and Nature, 1862. Sir B. 
Bronte Psychol. Ing. Il. iii. 83 We are but the creatures 
of circumstances. =e . 
“G6. Comb. %-. appositive, as creature - delights, 
-god, -good; . attributive (‘of, pertaining to, 
connected with creatures’), as creatzre compett- 
tions, attraction; ¢. objective genitive, as creature- 


worship, -loves ek : 

1648 Bovte Seraph, Love xi. (1700) 56 All creature-com- 
petitions would_then be..impossible. 1663 T. Mati Ofer 
of F. Help 96 O mortifie self-love and creature-love. 1672 
Fraven ount. of Lif ii. 4 The best Creature-delights. are 
mixed. 1678 Cupworrn /utell, Syst. 472 Injoyning Crea- 
ture-worship. .with.the Worship of the Creator. bid. 55x 
The yevyyot Ocoi, thatis, the Creature-Gods. 1689 P. HENRY 
Diaries & Lett. (1882) 364 Heis both Jachin and Boaz too; 
ourcreature-propsareneither. +738 Westey Psalas(x765) li. 
17,No Creature-Good dost thou desire. 1826. Jay Christian 
Contempl.u. 56 Another prevention is to be found in creas 
tureattraction, and worldlycares.” | + 5” 

d. creature-comforts; material comforts (such 


as food and clothing). - 


CRECHE. 


1659 [see Comrorr sd. 7]. 1670 Brooxs IVs, (1867) VI. 
161 With plentiful store of all creature-comforts. 1850 T. 
A. Trotiore Japress, of Wand. xviii. 281 Toulouse .. [is] 
abundantly supplied with all the creature-comforts of life. 


Creature, obs. f. CREATOR. 

Creaturedom (kr7tiiidem). [See -pou.] The 
domain or realm of creatures. 

1884 J, Parxer Afost. Life 111. 345 [This] distinguishes 
human life from all other creaturedom below it. 

Creaturehood (kritittuhud). [See -Hoop.] 
The condition of a creature. 

1882 Miss Conse Peak of D. 280 To assume that immor- 
tality and creaturehood are compatible. 1884 Academy 
6 Sept. 148 Is it material substance or creaturehood ? 

Crea‘tureless, a. vare—*. [Sec -LESS.] 
Without a creature (or creatures). 

@1631 Donne To Countess of Bedford Poems (1633) 108 
God was alone And creatureless at first. 

Creatureliness (kr/titulinés). 
-NESS.] Creaturely state or quality. 

1854 ‘Trencu Syxon. N. 7. xiii. (1876) 145 The acknow- 
ledgment .. of creatureliness, of absolute dependence, of 
having nothing, but receiving all thingsof God. 1856 R.A. 
Vaucitan Mystics (1860) I. vi. vi. 233 ‘This .. process which 
seeks ., to transcend humanity and creatureliness. 

Creaturely (kr7tituli), a [f. Crearure+ 
-L¥1,] Of, belonging to, or proper to creatures ; 
of the nature of a creature. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behane’s Rem. Whs., Apol. conc, Per- 
fection 114 In the Creaturely humanity of Christ, 1678 
Cuvwortn /xtell, Syst. 473 Sensible Objects, and Creaturely 
Forms. 31752 Law Spirit of Love 1, (1816) 29 Every crea- 
turely spirit must have its own body. 1872 Liopon L£éenz, 
Relig. iv. 155 Lhe conditions of creaturely existence. 1879 
R, Fist Anti-theistic Th. viii. 301 The perversity of the 
creaturely will, 

Creatureship (krititufip). [See -sHir.] The 
state or condition of a creature. 

1643 R. O, Afan's Mort. v. 33. His glorification alters not 
his Creatureship, 1685 Cave Ser. 10 (‘I'.) The laws of 
our creature-ship and dependance, @x848 R, W. Hamitron 
Rew. § Punish. viii. (1853) 364. 1871 Browninc Px 
Hohenst. 179 Varied modes of creatureship abound. 

Crea‘turism. [See -1sm.] A theory which 
ascribes qualities of a creature to God. 

1866 J. G. Murray Comm. Ex, xx. 7 It is opposed to 
pantheism, naturalism, creaturism, or the applying of the 
name of God to the creationor any part of it, or dealing with 
itas if it belonged to a creature. : 

Crea‘turist. [See -1st.] One who ascribes 
the qualities of a creature to God. 

1656 ‘Tare Comm. Alaté. vii. 18 He denied the human 
nature of Christ to be a creature, and called those that 
thought otherwise creaturists, 

+Crea‘turize, v. Ods. [f. CREATURE + -1ZE.] 
trans. To make into a creature, to invest with 
creaturehood. Hence Crea‘turizing vd/. sb. 

1678 Cunwortx Judell, Syst.594 This..would of the two 
rather Degrade and Creaturize that Mundane Soul. /éid., A 
Monstrous degradation of that third hypostasis of their Trini- 
ty, and little other thanan absolute creaturizing of the same. 

Creaunce, -aunt, etc., var. CREANCE, ctc. 

Creave, Creavis(e, obs. ff. CREE, CRAYFISH. 

Creaze (Afintng) : see CRAZE sd. 3. 

Crebe, obs. f. Crip sd. 

Grebri- (krfbri), combining form of L. evéer 
frequent, closely placed, as in Crebrico'state @. 
[L. costa rib], having closely-set ribs or ridges; 
Grebrisu‘leate a. [L. sz/cus furrow], having 
closely-set furrows. 

1864 in Wenster (both words). 

+Cre‘britude. Obs. rare—°. 
ziido frequency.] =next. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Crebritude, frequency, oftenness. 

Crebrity (kr7briti). vare. [ad. L. crebritas, f 
créber, crébrunt frequent.] Frequency. 

1636 Biount Glossogr., Crebrity, a multitude, oftenness, 
manifoldness. 1707 FLover Physic. Puise-Watch 40 The 
crebrity ofthe Pulse. Jéid._137 Join’d with Languor, Cre- 
brity, and Smalness. 1740 STUKELEY Stonehenge 20 [The 
stone circles} by the crebrity and variety of their intervals. 

*Cre‘brous, 2. Obs. rare. [f L. crébr-um 
frequent +'-oUS.] Frequent. Fe . 

cx60o J. Leacn in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 74 The 
crebrous phame of your clemencie. @1679 T. Goopwin 
H. Ghost 1. i, Stirred up by crebrous and frequent acts, 

Crece, var. of CREASE Ods., increase. 

Creche (kref), 5d [F. creche (in 13the. 
cvesche)=Pr. crépia, crepcha, It. greppia :-Rom. 
croppia, a. OHGs bripja,. hripfpa, Crip. Cf 
CratcH.] <A public nursery for infants; an insti- 
tution where the infant children. of poor women 

are taken care of whilé théir mothers are at work, 


or in hospitals, etc. . ; 

x882 Contemp. Rev.. Jan. 50.No such créche should be 
allowed to’ exist except under direct Government inspection. 
Mod. Newspaper, The Créche and Infant Home at Stepney- 
causeway is a public nursery for infants...The institution 

rovides entirely for some 30 infants, whose mothers are in 
Rospitals or. convalescent homes. Besides thése, from roo 
to 130 are left daily by.their mothers while at work, a charge 
of ad. a day being made for each'child.- * OE eas 

[Creche, erroneous f. CrocHs v., to hook in.] . 
Crecket, obs. f. CRICKET. - — - eG a 
Credal: see CREEDAL. 


Creddil, creddle, obs. and dial, ff. Cnapuz. | 


[f next + 


[ad. L. crébre- 


CREDENCE. 


_Crede, obs. f. CREED: var. of CREE.- 

Credence. (kr7déns), sb, Forms: 4-cre- 
dence ; also 4-5 credance, 5 -aunce, -ans, 5-6 
-ens(e, (6 credennce, creddence, -ens). [a. F. 
crédence or ad, med.L. crédentia believing, belief, 
f. crédére to believe, etc.: see -ENOE.] 

1. ‘The mental action of believing or accepting 
as true; belief. Zo give credence to: to accept 
(a statement, etc.), or accept the statement of (a 
person, etc.), as true; to believe, credit. 

1382-8 Wycuir Jsa. Prol. 226 To syue credence to goodis 
bihizt. 1430 Pasion Lett, No. 14 1. 30 My clerke, to wham 
I prey yow to gyue feith and credence touchant this matier. 
xsz9 Rastet, Pastyme Brit. (1811) 109 A man of lyght 
credence beleuyng cuery furst tale. 1612 T. Tayior Com. 
Titus iii. 2 Thou maist not giue credence to so slender a 
testimony. 1654 WHitLock Zootomia 436 A new printed 
Bill of a famous Physitian. .shall gain more Credence than 
the most learned Lecture. 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 
1842 II, 204 Instructions, to which it seems credence was 
to be given. 1879 Dixon Windsor IL. v. 46 Charles had 
given him credence as a man of truth. 

b. That which is believed; a belief. 

1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles v. xvii, Grey-hair'd eld A super- 
stitious credence held, 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 1. i. 36 
The strife and conflict of opposite credences. 

+2. ‘Trust, faith, confidence 27, reliance oz (a 
person or authority). Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 249 He may best a man beguile In 
whom the man hath most credence. x149x Caxton Vitas 
Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. viii. 13 a/1 We haue credence in 
God. 1548 Hatt Chron, 242 Who soner decciveth then 
he to whom moste credence is attributed ? 

+3. The condition of being worthy, or of being 
held worthy, of confidence; trustworthiness ; 
credit, repute. Ods. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 99 That swevens ben of no credence. 
¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb,) xxxiii. 150 Wyse men and men of 
credence of pase cuntreez, 1487 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 12 §2 
They shall not be in his Favour, but taken as Men out of 
Credence. 1831-2 Act 23 Hen. VITI,c. 3 § 4 [They] shall 
neuer after be in any credence, nor their othe accepted. 
1685 F. Spence Ho. Afedicé 380 He dispacht away a man 
of Credence to negociate with them. 1822 Mrs. Natuan 
Langreath WI, 112 Henrietta almost doubted the credence 
of her senses. 

+b. Comm, =Crepit sb, 9. Obs. 

1800-20 Dunbar Tidings Jr. Session 34 Sum is put owt of 
his possessioun ; Sum herreit, and on creddens dynis. | x514 
Let. in Strype Acct. Mem, 1. App. iv. 7 At the receipt of 
[their wages] they pay for meat and drink..had and ob- 
tained upon their credence. 1548 Haut Chron. 212 b, The 
Merchaunt should stande,in adventure, both of losse of 
stocke and credence, 

+4. Something, usually a document. (see b), 
which gives claim to credit or confidence ; cre- 
dentials ; ¢razs/f. the message with which a mes- 
senger or embassy is entrusted. Ods. exc. as in b. 
2axgoo Morte Arth. Pow arte fulle servyde..Of cun- 
dit and credense, kayre whene the lykes. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur v, ii, Whan themperour Lucyus had wel vnder- 
stonde theyre credence, he was sore meued. 1529 More 
Dyaloge t. Wks. 105/1 A frende of myne sent ones vnto me 
a secrete sure frende of his, with certayne credence to be 
declared vnto me. 1649 Miron Erkon. 184 The King 
question'd of the Embassadors thir Credence. 1663 CowWLey 
Pindar, Odes, Plagues Egypt iii, If from some God you 
come... What Sign, what Powers, what Credence do you 
bring? x795 Sournzy Joan of Arct. tor That with such 
credence as prevents delay,-He to the King might. send 


me. . . 
b. Letter of credence : a document commending 
the bearer to confidence ;,a letter, of recommenda- 


tion or introduction, . ‘ : 

¢1330 R. Brunne Ciivon. (1810) 258 Pis letter of credance 
pei schewed, 146 Paston Lett. No.-385 Li. 5 Suche tyd- 
yngs as my Lady of York hath bya lettre of credens, 
1548 Hau’ Chron. 228 He delivered to the kynge, letters of 
credence. «which willed the king to geve credite and perfait 
faith to the duke. 1634 Sir ‘I, Herserr Trav. 123 Sir 
Robert Sherley had the Kings Letter of Credence.or Fir- 
man to testific the truth of it. x7rx Lond. Gas. No. 4821/3 
He [an envoy] carries. Letters of Credence.with him. , 1860" 
Mottey Nether?, (1868) I. viii. 493.Grafigori then asked for 
a written letter of credence. arene 

+5. (One’s) charge, trust, care (to which a thing 
is committed)., Ods. a a 
+1826 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 28b, Spirituall talentes, 
whiche our.lorde hath deputed to our credence, x96 DAL- 
ryarLe tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, ut. (1887) 138 To commend 
lyfe and gudes vnto the credence and custodie of the yland- 


men, cs . 

’ +6, The tasting or § assaying * of meats formerly, 
practised in a royal or noble household-as a pre-? 
caution against: poisoning. Obs. - +. . * 
» ex460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture 1193 in Babees Bk..(1868), 
296, Tastynge and credence Jongethe to. blode & birth 
royalle. Zbid, 1199 Credence is vsed, and tastynge, for 
drede of poysenynge. P bile r a ae aie ie 

“+b. AS company? “of sewers or. arrangers of. 


” dishes at-table.,:Obs, | fe grits No. het 
« 1486 Bk. St, Albans Fvija, A Credens of Seweris. +. 
#7: A:side-table or sideboard on which-vessels- 

. and'dishes, were placed rxeady for. being :served -at’ 
table. Obs. ; 
Tt: credenze (Wlorio), F.. credence (Cotgr.).] °°. ~.; 

i565 Juwet Def. Afol, (1611).377 While the-Pope.is ‘yet 
sitting at the Table, the noblest.man within’ the Court..: 
shall be brought to the Pope's Credence to’ giue him Water.‘ 
3834 Beckrorp -Jéady IIi-323 A buffet, or credence, three; 


-xiil, -After the ..d 


. proo! 
: 79/8 The Baron de Thugut has presented his’ credential - 


(Cfmied.L. credentia (Du Cange),: | 


1154 


stories high. [1882 SxortHouse % Jzglesant I. vii, Below 
and beside these were credenzas and cabinets.] 

8. Zccl. In B.C, and Anglican’ churches: A 
small side table or shelf on which the eucharistic 
elements are placed previous to consecration. 

[2646 Prynne Canterd. Doome 123 Lo here in this place 
and chapel you have’. a Credentia or side-table.]’ 1841 C. 
Anpverson Aue. Afodels 130 On one side there should be a 
niche or credence to hold the elements before the oblation. 
x845 G. A. Poors Churches xi, 1x4 The introduction and 
use of the credence are now becoming common in new 
churches, 3883 Catholte Dict., In ancient times when the 
oblations were presented by the faithful during Mass, there 
was not the same necessity for the use of a credence, 

b. attrib., as credence-shelf, -table. 

1804 Rees Cycl., Credence table. .A small table placed on 
the right hand side of the high altar in Roman Catholic 
churches, for the purpose of holding several articles made 
use of in the service of the mass. 1843 Ecclesiologist 11, 56 
A Fenestrella with Credence-shelf. 1889 Vorksh. Archzol, 
Srul, X. 556 The recess was probably for a credence table 
to a chantry. . 

+ Credence, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec.: cf the 
parallel OF. erdancer, f. créance.] trans. To give 
credence to, believe, credit. 

xg22 Sketton Why not to Court 439 In credensyng his 
tales, 1963 in Strype Aux. Ref. I. xxiv. 381 Neither the 
certificate. -nor the indictment. .are to be credenced. 

Credencive (krzdensiv), a. vare. Also cre- 
densive. [f. credence, app. with a vague feeling 
of analogy to defensive, offensive, apprehensive, 
and the like.] Disposed to give credence; ready 
to believe. Hence Credenciveness. 

1864 T, Nicuots yo Years in Amer. Il. 89 The strong 
credensiveness of the American character. : 

+Credency. Ods. rare. [See -ENoy.] = 
CREDENCE sé. 1. : 

1648 Gace West Ind. xix. (1655), 146 Credency to what 
any base Spaniard shall inform against them. . 

|}Credenda (krédendi), sb. di, Also 7 .in 
Anglicized form credends. [L. crédenda (things) 
to be believed, neut. pl. of crédend-us, gerundive 
of créd-ve to believe.] Things to be believed ; 
propositions forming or belonging to a system of 
belief; matters of faith. (Opposed to agenda, 
things to be done, matters of practice.) 

1638 Cuituincwortx Relig. Prot. i. 4x Those points of 
Faith. which were meerely and purely Credenda, and not 
Agenda, 1641 Sir E. Deninc Sf. on coer 20 Nov. xiv. 
63 There isa great difference .. between the Agends and 
the Credends of a Christian. 1768-74 Tucker ZL. Nat. 
1852) II. 325 There never yet was a people of philo- 
sophers..their credenda being too... tive for vulgar 
comprehension. 84x Maru Voncons. I. 48x Is the power 
of selecting the credenda of the nation to be vested in the 
civil magistrate? 2 : 

Gredent (krFdént), a, (s0.) rare. 

1. Believing, trustful, confiding. © 

1602 Suaxs. Haut. 1. iii. 30 If with too credent eare you list 
his Songs. x800Sir P. Francis in Pare’s Wks, (1828) VII. 
194 All my credent faculties desert me .. when I am called 
upon to believe [etc]. x867 J. B. Rose tr. ucid 247 
We lend credent cars. : , 

pb. as sb. One who believes; 2 believer. 

3638 Cununaw. Relig. Prot. 1 Pref. § 29 That opinion 
which you would fain induce your credents unto. _ - 

-+ 2. a..Having credit or repute; b. credible. 

1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for AL. 1v. iv. 29 My.Authority beares 
of acredent bulke. 316rx — Vint, T, 1. ti. 142 Then ‘tis 
very credent, Thou may'st co-ioyne with something. 

Hence Cre‘dently adv., beliévingly. ~ . 

x832 Cariyie Zss. (1872) 1V. 227 To have heard credently 
that such exist. ’ ‘ . , 

Credential (krédenfal), ¢. and sd. [f med.L. 
crédentia (see CREDENCE) + -AL. (A crédentialis 
in med. or mod.L, may be the immediate source.)] 

A..adj, Recommending or entitling to credit or 
confidence; usually-in phr.- credential letters = 
‘letters of credence’; sce CREDENOE sd.'4 b. rare. 
- 1824 Lustruct. to Pace in Strype Eccl, Ment, I. App. 
a - aes fl ws ise Ie paactiy Sr 
er Howext Lett. (1650) I. 467. 2695"Kennutr Para 
Sale 377 Che Earl keeping the credential papers for a 
of the Conspiracie. 1788 Geit?, Afag. LVIII. 1. 


etters, as Envoy Extraordinary.” 1826°De Quincey ‘Les- 
sing Wks. XIII. 292 This very sceptre..as the credential 
distinction of Mercury, —~ ° see 8 ass na . 
B..sb.. (Usually. in gz) 9. ; 
1, pi. Letters or written warrants. recommending 


_or entitling the bearer.to credit: or confidence ; 


"letters of credencé’; a letter of recommendation 
or introduction ; esg. one given: by 2 government 
to an ambassador, or envoy. ee ee 

@ 1674 CLARENDON Hist, Reb, 1x, (2843) 590/4° The queen 
regent .. sent Montrevil .. with credentials to the king, as 
well as to the Parliament. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 3373 


. We will not take a Footman without Credentials from his 


7 Map. D’Arntay Diaxy Sept., The whole 


last Master. - 4 x¢ 
ceremony of delivering-his credentials to‘the King in_state. 


. 1855 Macautay Hist. zg. ITI, 710. Cie Heir tast Aone 


nary from Savoy. .proceeded..to London, [and] presented 
‘his credentials in the Banqueting House. Chapin baton BD 


“Db. in’ sing. 7 oe ged Bet a ey 
- 329756 Jounson Lelt.to Lewis Paul 12 Mar.,“A short letter 
for me to show asa kind of credential, 1815 WELLINGTON in 


Gur, Desf. XII. 238 Lord Fitzroy Somerset ought also to 


have a ‘credential to enable him to act here.” 1852 Cony- 
BEARE & H, S#. Paul (1862) I. xxvii. 473 He probably felt 


_CREDIBLY. 


that Timotheus might need some more explicit credential 
from himself than a mere verbal commission. “* y 

2. tratisf. and fig.” ¥ - 3 

1677 Hare Prin. Orig. Man. 1.i, 38 The Miracles of our 
Saviour and his ‘Apostles, thé Seals’ and‘ Credentials of the 
Truths they delivered. 1784 Cowrer Task 11. 339 There 
stands The legate of the skies ! His theme divine, His office 
sacred, his ‘credentials clear. 1860 Wuitrier Quaker 
Altannt xxxvi, No longer they need Credentials of party 
and pass-words of creed. a 

b. in sing. : 

1660 tr, Amyraidus’ Treat. couc. Relig. 3. i. 12 Light 
carries it’s credential in it’s natural:splendor. 1877 Moztey 
Univ. Serut. it. 40 The superiority of the virtues is no ¢re- 
dential to the motive. eae 

Credibility (kredibiliti). fad. med.L. cradé- 
bilitas, £. crédibilis CreviBLE: cf. F. credibilité 
(Academy's Dict. 1694).] The quality of being 
credible; an instance or case of this. * : 

1594 Hooxer Zicc/. Pol. u.iv. § x (i845) Sith the ground - 
of credit is the credibility of things credited; and things 
are made credible either by the known condition and qualit 
of the utterer, or by the manifest likelihood. of truth whic! 
they have in themselves.’ 169 Pearson Creed(1839) 4 The 
credibility of objects..is distinguishable. .according to the 
different authority of the testimony on which it deperids. 
1663 Jer. Taytor Fun. Serm. Abp. Bramhall, Ui this be 
not sufficient credibility in a matter of fact .. then we can 
have no story credibly transmitted..Then we may be as 
sure that Christ. .is already risen as all these credibilitiescan 
make us. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. p. x, The extra- 
ordinary powers of the gizzard would exceed all credibility. 
1883 FRoupe Short Stud. IV. un, iv. 220 Christianity. .rests 
on the credibility of the Gospel history. ‘ 
“Credibili:ze, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. crédibil-ds 
CREDIBLE +-1ZE: cf. utilize, mobilize] trans. To 
render credible. 

¢ 3829 CoLgripcE in Rem, (1836) II. 2xz Even the word 

‘again ' has its credibilizing effect. 
Credible (kredib’l), a. Also 5 credeable, 
5-6 credyble, 6 credabull.” [ad. L. crédibilis 
worthy to be -bélieved, f. cvéd-éve to believe: see 
-BLE. Also in 15-16th c. F. crordible, crédible.] 

1. Capable of being believed; believable: a. of 


assertions. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. w. iv. 124 Al be it so pat pis ne seme 
nat credible bing perauenture to somme folk, 1430 Lyoc. 
Chron. Troy i. Vi, The mortall_harme.. That is well more- 
then it is credible. xg94 [see Crepisitiry],- 1651 Hospes 
Leviath, \. ti, 7 Than right reason makes that which they 
say, appear credible. 2798 Ferriar Varieties of Afan in 
Tllusty. Sterne 211 Who had the fate to be disbelieved in 
every credible assertion. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV. 1. 
xi. 142 When the falsehood ceased to be credible the system 
which was based upon it collapsed. © - . ‘ 

.b. of matters of fact : with impersonal const. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 165 b, And it is to sup- 
pose, & credyble to Syste that, ete, 563 Furnes Meteors 
(x640) s2 Some would make it seeme credible, that of 
vapours and Exhalations..a calfe might be made in the 
clouds. x6s3 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlix. 195 .No 
news could be heard of her, which made it credible that she 
also suffered shipwrack., 1699 Burner 39 47#. vi. (1700) 81 
It is not all credible that an Imposture of this kind could 
have passed upon all the Christian Churches. 

2. Worthy of belief or confidence;’ trustworthy, 
reliable: {a. of information, evidence, etc. _Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. III, 170 Among the kinges in the bible 
I finde 2 tale and is credible Of him. 1426 Paston Lett. No.7 
I. 2s, L herde. no maner lykly ne credible evidence. 1513 
Mone Rich. 111 Wks. 37/2 This hauc 1 by credible informa- 
cion learned. x60rSuaxs, 4/fs Tell. 11. 450 tis reported 
sir..Nay tis most credible. . 1632 Litucow 77av- w. (x682) 
139 It isholden to be so credible as ifan Oracle had spoken it., 


*-"b, of persons. (Now somewhat arch., exc. -in 


‘ credible witness’ or the like.) 

x48 Sin J. Paston Let?, No. 814, III. 222 Any suche 
credybi¢ man maye, iff he wyll, wytnesse ther-in with me. 
rg0z ARNOLDE Clivont, (1811) 125 Promysing feithfully in the 
presence of Gedy ble pene 1550 CrowLty Last Lrump. 
1370 Though the evidence be plaine, and the -accusars 
credible. 167x J, Wensrer Afetatlogr. iii. 40 Observations 
from credible Authors, xg7z2 Sewet Hist. Quakers (1795) 
I, Pref.'2z Which I noted ‘down from the mouth of credible 
persons.' 1873 JowErr Plato (ed.'2)-11. 473, I have been 
informed by a credible person that [ctc.}. : 


‘ -+3. ‘Ready, willing, or inclined to believe. Ods. 


-_ex420 Chron. Vilod. 1087 Puse men weren credeable of 


Seynt Edus. godenasse. ¢x440 Lypa. Secrces 1060 Nat 
lyghtly, to be Credyble To Talys that make discencion. - 
x623 Cockeram 11. Aiiijb, One too much Beleeuing, Cre- 
dulous, Credible, ‘1675 TRAUERNE Chr. Ethics xv. 217 - 
There is a fair way laid open to the credible of such objects, 
attested and revealed with such circumstances. _ x i 
“+4, Having or deserving’ credit or-repute ; of 
good repute; creditable,.reputable., Ods, . 
x63x, Mitton Let. in Wis. (ed. Birch 1738) J. 4 To which. 
nothing is more helpful than the early entring into some, 
credible Employment, 1647 Litty Chr. Astrod. xxix, 19% 
He is in good estimation and lives in a credible way. x712 
Arsutunor John Bull it, iii; Agood credible way of living. ; 
‘ Gredibleness (kre‘dib’Inés): [f prec. + -NESS.] 
=CREDIBILITY.". 7 a 
xs80 North Plutarch (3676) 2.If..they..have no manner 
of conformity with any credibleness of matter. @ x69r Boye 
Vkes. (1772) 1. 435 (Rs) The-crediblencss of a good part of 
these narratives has; been confirmed. 1696 tr. Dv ALout's 


’ Voy, Levant 73 The‘credibleness of this Relation, ~ 


' Gxedibly -(kredibli), adv. ‘Also 5 exedyble, 


-5<¥ ~ebly;.6:-ably, 6-7'-iblie. -[f. CREDIBLE + 


“LY 2.J'. Ina credible manner; so as to be believed ; 


5. 


~ persons, statements, etc). 


CREDIT. 


on trustworthy authority. (Zo be credibly dn fornied 
=to receive credible information.) ‘ 
_ 7486 (C’rESs of Oxrorp in Four C. Eng. Lett,'7 For as 
moche as I am credebly enfourmed. 1548 Haru Chron. 163 
He beyng of his approche credibly advertised, by his espials. 
1632 Lirncow Trav. x. (z682) 409 They also at the sight of 
each new Moon (I speak it credibly) bequeath their Cattel 
to her Protection. x07 J. Wenster Afetallogr. xii. 172 It 
is credibly written of Kelley, that he transmuted Gold into 
Quicksilver, 1732 Berkerey Alciphr. 1. § 26, 1am credibly 
informed that Tastes: -are admitted into their clubs. 2873 
F. Hart in WV. ¥. Nation XVII, 304/2 A letter which he 
very credibly states that ‘you declined ‘to admit itito-your 
columns. f : : 

Credit (edit), sb. Also 6 credyt(e, -ytte, 
Steadyte, 6-7 credité, -itt(e, 7 ereadit. [a. F. 
crédit, 15th. ad, It. credétéopelief, trust, reputation, 
ad, L. creditus, -am, pa. pple, of erédfre to trust 
believe. The pa. pple. neuter credétun: was used 
in L. itself as a sb., in sense of ‘ thing entrusted to 
another, a loan i eras 

1. Belief, credence, faith, trust. 7 give credit 
Zo: to believe, put faith in, credit. - 

. 1542-5 Barnxrow Lament. (1874) 109 Yf ye will geue no 
credyte toit. 1576 Fresinc ene’ L£pist. 193 My ..fore- 
‘warning watchwordes were counted unworthy credite. 1610 
Suans. Temp. u. i, 58 The rariety of it is..indeed_almost 
beyond credit. 1674 Atten Danger of Exthus. 15 To pro- 
cure Credit to it by many Signs and Wonders, 278: Grspon 
Decl, § Fall Vil. 58 Charges like these may seem to deserve 
some degree ofcredit. 1862 Lp, Broucuam Brit, Const. iii. 
48 To give entire credit to whatever he shall state, ‘ 
+2.,The attribute of being generally believed or 
credited ; the quality or reputation of being worthy 
of belief or trust ; trustworthiness, credibility (of 
Obs. or merged in 5 b. 

2574 tr. Marlorat'’s Afocalifs 37 So evident an assurance 
of rewarde (if he bee of credite that hath promised it). 1581 

“Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 408 The creditt_of which 
Opinion I see not how it can be of any force. 1653 H. Cocan 
tr. Pinto’s Trav, 2 Purchas, a Writer of good credit here in 
England,. gives this testimony of my Author, 1696 tr. 
Du Mond’s Voy, Levant 198 This.,Absurdity, destroys the 
Credit of the Story, - 1728 Newton Chronol, Amended iti, 
a84 He is contradicted by other authors’ of better credit. 
1752 Hume Ess, § Treat. (1777) I. 259 The abstract philo- 
sophy of Cicero has lost its credit. 2847 Emerson Refr. 
Men, Suedenborg Wks. (Bohn) 1.-332 His revelations de- 


stroy their credit by running into detail, _ 
+b. Right to be believed; authority (on which 
ay ae is accepted) ; esg, in phr. on the credit 
of. Obs. 
1886 A: Day Eng, Secretary 1, (1625) 113 That his sicke- 
nesse was naturall..thecredite of others as well as my selfe 
can testifie. a 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) 111, 126, I dare 
take it on the credit of an excellent witness, ° 17; tr. 
Keysler’s Trav, (1760) ITY. 135 The above-mentioned’ in- 
scription. .rests only on Pighi’s credit, 
“te. Letter of credit: a document recommend. 
ing the bearer to confidence; =/etter of credence. 
1582 Liceriep tr. Castaxheda’s Cong. £. Ind. 22, Hee 
gaue them a.Letter of credite, 1632 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondi's Evomena 137 He d 'd him away in a frigat 
with letters of credit. 1726-31 ‘TinpaL Rapin's Hist. Eng. 
xvi &749) II. 99 The Duke. .refused to give Ridolpho the 
Letters of credit which he desired for the Courts of Rome 
and Madrid. {See also 10 b,] Aen 
"+3, Something believed ; a report.’ Obs.’ rare. 
360r Siaxs. Tzel. N. 1. iit. 6 There I found this credite, 
That he did range the towne to seeke me out. 
- + 4.’ Trust, charge (to which something is com- 


_ mitted, or which is‘committed to’ any: one) ;-= 


* son (or thing)-is ‘held ; 


CREDENCE 5d. 5. Obs. . : ; 
“ 1849 CHexe Hurt Sedit, (R.}, Such offices of trust..as ye 
haue committed to another mans credit. «x58 I 
Eirén, 1. iit, (1602) 12° The Lord Chancellor..and euerie- 
Tustice of the Kings Bench, haue (closed in their offices) a 
credit for conseruation of the peace, 1609 Bratz (Douay) 
Lev. vi.2 The thing delivered to his custodie, which was 
committed to his credite, 165 Catperwoop Hist. Kiré 
(2843) I, 40x William Dowglas had the credite of the 
eyes. ‘ ane 
&.. The estimate in which the character of a per- 
reputation, repute. 7a. 
git. Obs. fh OE ae eg 
1876 Femina Panopl, Egist. 175 Such as have the name 
and credite of wise mén, 1603 KnoLes Hest. Turks (1621) 
3956 A deepe dissembler. whereby he purchased unto him- 
selfe that credit, that he was not of any of his neighbour 
Princes,,.either beloved or trusted. 2684 Wirtock Zoo- 
tontia 290 Their Credit, be it good ‘or bad, depends chiefly 
on the Successe and Event. _ : 


Db. Usually in pre 


ant ‘sense ¢ Fayourable esti- 


* mation, good name, honour, reputation, reptite. 


1896 Fremine Panogl, Efist. 372 What credite and .wor- 


. shippe is wonne by learning. 1599 Tuynne Aximadz. (1865) 


grave manne, holden in. 
te credyt. 1634 Sin T. Heaserr Tray. 149 They will 
é drunke.”.Nor 1s it..losse of credit with them. “#2654 


22 At whiche tyme Chaucer was a, 


* Senpen’ T2d/e-2, (Arb.)z15 This they did to save their own 


. Epist, 82 Very .muche can. you obteine .of his friends, so, 
i ' Tinwnyt tr. Balzac’s Leti.68- 


credit, mee Cowrer Gilpix 2 John Gilpin was a citizen of 
credit’and renown. 1886 Froupe Oceava il, 33 The captain 


had his own and his ship's credit to maintain by a‘quick 


passage, = : ae « 
6. Personal influence based on the confidence of- 


others ; power derived from character or reputation: 
1549 Comp? Scot, xi, 87 He vas resauit ae honofabilye; 
and gat gryt credit amang them. 1876 FLeminc Pana, 


good'is your credite. 1634 3 
'o bringe him selfe into credit at Court., 2762 Huare Hist. 


1155 
Eng, (1806) 111. xlix. 765 Buckingham. .resolved to employ 
all ‘his ret in order to prevent the Marriage. 1855 PRes- 
corr Puilif IT, 11. vii. (1857) 279 Granvelle .. was not slow 
‘a perative his loss of credit with the regent. 

. The honour or commendation bestowed on 
account of a particular action, personal quality, 
etc. 3, acknowledgement of merit. Const. of (an 
action, etc.). . 

2607 Hieron Whs, I. 217 The Ephraimites were. offended 
with Gideon, because he called not them to the battell.. 
they would have had the credit of it. 168 Ray Corr. (1848) 
130, J would not have. .you [deferred] the credit of your in- 
ventions. 7748 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) i. x1. 126 
Promising him both the advantage and the credit of it, both 
the honour and the reward. 1876 Matuews Cofnage i. 8 
The credit of inventing coined money has been claimed for 
the Persians. 289z Garpiner Hist. Gt. Czvil War III. Ixiv. 
439 vote, He never takes credit for any plan of the kind. 

. Phr. Zo do credit to: to bring honour to, 
cause to be commended, Zo Je (much, etc.) to 
the credit of: to be creditable to; to be to the 
honour or praise of. 

176t Mrs. F, Sueripan S, Bidulph I, 172 [A treatment] 
that seemed to ag him highly, as it did him creditin the 
fn of his lady. x768 Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 

2 Temple does himself much credit with me by this letter. 
1847 Maravat Childr. N. Fores? xxi, God grant that I may 
do credit toit. 1853 Lytron AZy Novel w. xiii, That your 

ndson should succeed in life, and do you credit. 1858 

AWTHORNE Fr, § Lt. Yruds. (1872) 1. 13 If it be ever so little 
to their credit. Bricur Sp. /reland x Apr., That is 
greatly to the credit, not only of his head, but of his heart. 

8. A source of commendation or honour ; some- 


thing creditable. (Now only with a and #0.) 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 133 Making you to 
beleeve, that to hecome a roister is credit. 1601 SHaxs. Twed. 
N. 1. iit. 117 This is much credit to you. 1655 Futter C/. 
Hist. ut, i. § 2 Conceiving it more credit..to go then to be 
driven away. 1706 Hearse Collect, 8 Mar., He..may bea 
Credit to the College. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. vi, You 
are a credit to the school. 1866 G. Macponatp Azz. 
Q. Neighs. iv. (2878) 5x Even if it were a credit to me. 

9.° Comm. @. Trust or confidence in a buyer’s 
ability and intention to pay at some future time, 
exhibited by entrusting him with goods, etc. without 
present payment. Phr. zo give credit ; on (2pon) 


credit; long credit, i.e. credit for a long period ; 


six months’ credit, etc. 

z Act 34-5 Hen. VITI, c. 4 Sundrie persons. .con- 
sume the substance obteined by credite of other men. 1576 
Frizssine Panopl, EZpist. 385 You are fe (because of 
credit and forbearaunce) to give a greater price. | 
Fer or aanil £S¢ vu. varedite (ey Lae = their meate a i 
jodging wit JM wy gone away with- 

Dae 369 orice Wks, Dei 


if 
out paying. . (r727) II. 7x Credit being... 
the Es ectation of Money thie some limited Time. 1745 


De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (2841) 1, xxvii. 272 He buys his 
wool..at two or three months’ credit. Jdid. U1. xxxii. 2 An 
entry of all goods sold out and received in upon credit. 1832 
Baseace Zcon. Manuf. xxxi, (ed_ 3) 324 That the purchasers 
of books take long credit. Evoxs Prim. Pol, Econ, 
tho lends a thing gives credit, and he who 
ws it receives i. 7 
. Jig. 1781 Jouxson Let, Mrs. Thrale 14 Nov., One or 
two whom I Know I love upon credit. 1830 Scorr 
Frnl. 26 June, Scottish audiences, who are certain not to 
give ag Fae upon credit. bho 
b. Reputation of solvency and pony, in busi- 
ness, enabling a person or Body to be trusted with 
goods or money in expectation of future payment. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 13 They..must keepe touch in 
alf their paie : With credit crackt else for to liue. * 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. V1. i 180 Try what my it can in 
Venice doe. _160x'R. Jouxson Kined. & Comnew. (2603) 17 
Frances the I .. left his credite sound with the merchants, 
and readie money to his sonne.* 1673 Teurte Let. 70 Dk. 
Ormond Wks. 173 1. 124 For the Credit of the Exchequer 
-~I fear it is irrecoverably lost by the last Breach with the 
* Bankers, 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesman (1841) 11. xiii. 
143 Nothing is of more value to a tradesman his credit. 
x769 Funius Leit. iti. 17 Public credit is threatened with a 
new debt, 1866 Crump Banking i, 4. 1884 Standard 20 
Mar. 4/8 The state of Egyptian credit affects. .the relations 
of our rulers to the situation on thé Nile. 7 
~10. A sum placed at a person’s disposal-in the 
books of a Bank, etc., upon which he may draw to 
- the extent of the amount; any note, bill, or other 
document, on security of which a ‘person may.ob- 
tain funds. : . 
1662 Marvert Corr. xxxv. Wks. 1872-3 II. 80 Send us up 
a dormant credit for-an hundred pound, which ..we must 
have ready at hand. 1677 Varranton Eue. finprov, at 
‘Then the Bank Credit that is to secure the Ponder will be 
z00'thousand ‘pounds, ‘ 1722 De For Col, Fack (1840) 296 
A letter. :with 2 credit for the money.” 1818 Cruise Dig?st 
(ed.2) VI. 233 The testatrix gave:.all her mortgages, bonds, 
specialties, and credits .. to her nephéw and niece. ‘ 1863 
H. Cox. /us¢. m1. vii. 688 An Exchequer warrant authoriz- 
ing the Bank of England to-grant credjts..for the specified 
sum. 1883 America VII, 166 The ready use as credits of 
warehouse receipts and bills of lading- eae 
pb. Letier (bill, + ticket) of credit: a letter or 
documént granted by a banking or financial estab- 
lishment,’ authorizing. the’ person in: whose favour 
- it is granted to draw money. to a specified -amotnt 
from their correspondents-in other places; ~ 
£3643 Evetyn Afenz. (2857) I: 79% I took up ninety crowns 
* for the rest of my hy yon es letters of credit for Venice. 
’_ 2658 Dicces Compl. A: . 345°Your'Lordship .. must... 
“send into Italy'a Bill of Credit for so much-money:as may 
- defray his charge into England... 2677- Yanrantox Zug, 
Siprawv, 11 Having one son at Venice, one at Norembergey 


110 Any one who 


’ Hist. Eng, WY: 644 The 


CREDIT. 


one at Hamburgh, and one at Dantzick, where Banks are, 
I desire four Tickets of Credit, each of them for a Thousand 
pounds. xgo2 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. u. App. (1852) 191 
Had the government been settled..the M usetts bills of 
credit had been like the bank bills of Venice. 1751 Smoteerr 
Per. Pic. \xxii, Furnished with money and bills of credit. 
1809 R. Laxcrorn Jutvod. Trade 32 Some Letters of Credit 
are called gencvad, empowering the bearer in the course of 
his travels to apply to any of his employer's correspondents 
for. money. 

Ll. Parkiament. A sam on account, which the 
Administration is empowered by vote of Parlia- 
ment to borrow and expend in anticipation of the 
amount voted in the Annual Estimates, Hence 
Vote of credit. 

1854 Lp. Russetc in Pard, Ded. 3rd Ser, CKRXXV. 598, 
I rise for the purpose of asking the Committee to agree to 
a Vote of 3,000,000/. in Supply, usually denominated a Vote 
of Credit. 1863 Cox /nst. Govt, 198 ‘The practice of voting 
supplies of credit from time to time. 1883 Daily News 31 
Oct, 5/4 That, owing to Ministerial duplicity, insufficient 
credits had been voted, 

12. Book-keeping, The acknowledgement of pay- 
ment by entry in an account. To enter (put) toa 
person's credit : to acknowledge in this way any 
value received from him. b. (with 21) A sum 
entered on the credit or right-hand side of an 
account ; this side itself (abbreviated Cy-.), 

1745 De Joe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. ii. 14 And give 
credit in account current to your humble servant. 1776 
Trial of Nuudocomar 15/2 There are debits and credits 
between them in Bolaukee Doss's books to a great amount. 
1836 Penny Cyel, V. 163/1 The amount of each entry has 
been carried forward,.to the credit of each payer, 1868 
Hasutton & Bart Bookkeeping (1836) 17 He finds that the 
total of the debits exceeds the total of the credits by £10. 
1889 Cassell’s Pop. Educ. VW. 187/1 This equality of debit 
end credit is the..universal principle of complete book- 
keeping. 

13. 7o give a person credit for something: 
a. to trust a person for the future fulfilment of some- 
thing expected or due from him (o0s.) ; to ascribe 
(a quality) to him on trust, to put it to his account 
in one’s estimate of him; b. to acknowledge that 
it is due to him ; to ascribe the merit of it to him; 
@. to enter (a sum) to his credit in his account; 
= CREDIT v. 7, 

1969 Funius Lett. xxxv. 15353 They .. gave you a ge- 
nerous credit for the future bieesings of your reign. 3974 
T. Jerrersos A utobiog. Wks. 1859 [. App. 141 Only aimto 
do your duty, and mankind will give you credit where you 
fail. 1816 J. Witsos City of Pere 1 iv, [They] give her 
credit for sincerity. 1845 Hoop Yale of Trumpet xiv, And 
as for the clock .. The Dame only gave it credit for ticking. 
1847 Marryat Childr. N. Fores? y, 1 give you credit for 
the scheme, Jdid. xxv, It will be the advice of a sincere 
friend; you will give me credit for that. 1876 Moziry 
Univ. Serm. i. 15 He gives no credit to kings or emperors 
for any other motive. : . 

14. attrib, and Comb. (mostly in the technical 
senses Q=I ) , as credit balance, customer, entry, 
item, side (of an account), systenz, ticket; + credit- 
worthy @., worthy of credit or belief, trustworthy. 

1g6z Turner Herbal 11. (1568) 38 Pliny..had..red in credit 
worthy autores that Cypros was Ligustrum. 1639 FuLLER 
Holy Wart. ix. (1840) 15 Reported by credit-worthy writers. 
r7x9 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. iv. 78 Set.. on the credit side 
of the account. 1849 Freese Com. Class-bk. 109 The 
Journal is ruled to receive the debit and credit entries, into 
Separate columns. 1866 Crump Banking iii, 82 Bankers 
always furnish to their customers printed forms, called 
‘credit tickets,’ which are divided into different heads, and 
should be filled up and taken to the bank with the cheques. 
1875 Poste Gazus 1v.-§ 64 The banker.. allows for any 
credit-items, 1880 M¢CarTuy Ow2 Time 1V. liv. 176 They 
.» saw that the credit system leads to almost incessant litt. 
gation. 1892 Scot. Leader 8 Jan. 2 The borrowings still 

Appear on the credit side. 

Credit (kre'dit), v. Also 6 credyte, -itt, 6-7 
credite. [f..CReprr sd.: cf. mod.F. créditer (not 
in Cotgr. 1621, in Savary 1723). The vb. may 
however have been formed, without the interven- 
tion of the sb., directly on L. crédi#- ppl. stem of 
crédéve to believe, as the Eng. repr. of the latter ; 
it was app..so treated.in 16-17th¢.] | 

L..érans.. To, give-credit to, put faith-in, believe, 
trust (a statement, person, or thing). aS 
2 oedeh Pr, Masse 84 God. - ard = all Apeames loves 
credyte and maynteyne hys trith., x3 viall Treas. (1850, 

5 Credite not thove:-that talke’ that and this. 1632 J. 

LAYWARD tr. Biondi's Evomena 171 ‘That’ thé fame of.the 
accident might. be the credited. Sm T-Herpert 
Trav. (1677) 356 They are..civil in- fierce Im war; 
deceitful if too much credited. . 1758-Jounson Jdler No, 17 
? 2, I..am,_céntent to credit my senses.. 185 MacauLay 

report of William's death was... 
‘credited. * 3875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. v. (ed. 5) 61 lf we 
may credit Theophanes, ~ x 

“+b. itr, To give-credit to. Obs. 

[x7 Nogtu tr. Gueuara’s Diall Pr.216b/2 Crediting:.to 
such hie doctrine.- x6g5 Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 180 If 


- you will, credit-to a“profession which: my. actions-seem.to 


contradict, = anes Sry ee 
if 2. -évans, a. To entrust (a person w7t/a thing). 
88x LAMBARDE Zirez, tv. Hl (1588)'384 That ke which-is 
put in ‘trust with the rest of the Records, should be credited 
with the.custedie of the Commission.- 1586 A.Day -Eng. 
Secretary i. (x625) 8 Moré then once I have bin credited 
with ten times the value of-that at your Hands: ~ x600 
Hax.uyt Voy, IIT. 683 (R.) Whome your especial trust and 
fauour hath credited and graced with’ this employment, 


CREDITABILITY. 


1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VII, 397 If I can get 
some good family to credit me with a sister ora daughter... 
I will.. marry. 

+t b. (a thing Zo a person). Ods. 

1g%9 Scor in Strype dun, Ref 1. 1. App. vii. x8 Contynue 
in those thinges which thou hast learned, and which be 
credited unto thee. _xg98 Barret Theor. Warres wv. i. 93 
This office (Sergeant Maior] was credited vnto none. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. 1. Ixii. (1739) 126 That the 
smaller Free-holds should be of too high esteem to be 
credited to such Conveyances, 1662 GaupeN in Chr. Words- 
worth Doc, Supplement (2825) 34 It seems 2 good omen.. 
that my concernes should bee credited to soe generous a brest. 

+ +3. a To trust (a person) with goods or money 
on the faith of future payment; to supply with 
goods on credit. Ods. 

zgqx Act 33 Hen. VITI, oc. 13 Strangers .. vsed to credit 
and truste the poore inhabitauntes .. which, .had not redy 
money, 7574 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 354 No 
man will credit or truste a banckerowte. 1667 Ductiess oF 
Newcastre Life of Duke (1886) 98 My Lord. .was credited 
by the citizens for as many goods as he was pleased to have. 
x19 W. Woon Surv. Trade 163 Persons, who. are indus- 
trious Men, and can be credited, 1754 SHEBuEARE Jair?- 
anon (3766) I. 40 That ready Money from_a Tobacconist’s 
Wife is equal to the Honour of crediting a Dutchess. 

s +b. Zo credét ort; to lend or let out on credit. 

1898 MJaroceus Ext. 5 Not to credit out his wares to anie 
man. x601 Hottanp Pliny I, 29 How faithfully. doth she 
[the earth] repay with vsury that which was lent and 
credited out vnto her ! x 

+4, To secure belief or credit for, to accredit. 

161x Tourneur Ath, Srag,n. iv, Our next endeauor is 
-.to credit that freport) With all the countenance wee can. 
1664 Power £.xp, Philos. Pref. 19 If a Writer endevours, 
by delivering new. .Observations or Experiments, to credit 
his Opinions, | 

5. To bring into credit, repute, or estimation ; to 
reflect credit upon, do credit to. Now rare or 
arch, 

1596 Suaxs. Tan. Shr. iw. i. 106, E call them forth to credit 
her, x61 J, Sternens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 43 They seeke.. 
to credit their owne Colledge. 1623 Mapoe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman @AY. i. 198 That my actions might credit my pro- 
fession. _x9r0 Parmer Proverbs 242 Smatterers in science 
~ neither instruct the company, nor credit themselves. 1793 
W. Roserts Lovker.on No. 55 That sanctity of morals, 
under which the marriage state is sure to be credited and 
promoted. 1880 World 26 May, Some will burst into leaf, 
and credit the care and attention of the husbandman. 

6. Book-keeping. To enter on or carry to the 
credit side of an account. Cons¢é. to credit an 
amount Zo 2 person, or a person with an amount. 

1682 Scanterr L-xchanges 237 A wise Creditor will. .pre- 
sently upon the Receipt thereof, credit his account of Goods, 
and debit his account currant for the Value. 17x0 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4706/2 The Ballance..has been duly credited to the 
Publick. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I, 621 An uni- 
versal bank, wherein accounts are regularly kept, and every 
man debited or credited for the least farthing he takes out 
or brings in. 1868 Hamitton & Baty Book-heeping (1886) 
4 To enter on the Cr, side. .[is called] to credit the account. 
1868 M. Parrison Academ. Org. iv. 110 Of this nett income, 
4 part..must be credited to our second division of the en- 
dowment fund, as an outlay on education. 1883 Law Ref, 
11 Q. Bench Div, 565 Entries were made. .crediting Stoney 
with 1630/, and Armitage with 800/. 

~ 7. fig. To credit (something) /o a person, or a 
person with something : to give him credit for it, 
‘put it down to his account’, ascribe it to him. 

x8g0 Tennyson Jz AZeu. Ixxv, The world which credits 
what is done Is cold to all that might have been, 8s 
O, W. Homes Ant, Break/f-t. vii. (2892) 159 Some excellent 
remarks were made on grinned ut mainly borrowed 
from and credited to Plato. x87 . Georce Prog, & Pou. 
11 ii, (2882) rr4. The famines of India [etc.]..can no more be 
credited to over-population than [etc.], 1883 Froupe Short 
rial IY. 1. iii,27 ‘Vo credit him with a desire to reform the 


Hence Credited 2/7. a., Cre-diting vb/. sb. and 
pila. ; 
* 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixxiv. 301 For the better 
crediting whereof, they..wrote their Letters. 1653 MANTON 
Exp. Fames i. 21 There is an act of faith, the crediting and 
belleving faculty is stirred up. x7g0 Han. Mone Xelig. 
Fash. World (ed. 2) 153 ‘That once credited promise, that 
‘they who have done well shall go into everlasting life’, 
Creditability. zare. [f next.] The quality 
of being creditable ; 2 thing creditable ; something 
that ought to be believed although not an article of 


faith, 

2886 Carp, Manninc Serv: Feb. 13, in Universe 20 Feb, 
2/2 But about those pious creditabilities, as they were called, 
he knew nothing. og 3 He 

Creditable (kreditib’l), a. [£ Crepim v. and 
sb.+-ABLE, (No corresp. Fr. word.)] . : 

+1. Worthy to be believed; credible. Ods. 

1826 Fairn Disput.*Purgat. 192‘ Neither it is creditable’, 
(saith he) ¢ that all which are cast into hell should straight- 
way goto heaven, therefore must we put a purgatory.’ 2638 
Cuicincw. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. § 43 Records farre more 
creditable then these. 2669 Woopnrap S/. Zevesa 1. Pref. 
(1671) a, Persons, sufficiently creditable, and perfectly in- 
formed. 1760 Wintnror in Phil Trans. L11, 8 The most 
distinct account I have had of it, was from a creditable per- 
son at Roxbury. 1807-8 W. Irvine Saimag. xi.. (2860) 252 


A church-yard, which at least a hundred creditable persons _ 


would swear was haunted. . ' ‘ 


_ tb. Comm, Worthy -of receiving credit (com- 


mercially) ; having good credit. “Ods: - +" "+ +. 
“29976 Avan. Suitx JV... ut. ii. 307 The creditable 


traders of any country. 2818 Jas. Mitt Brit. Judia Wy. 
vill, 670 On receiving the security of creditable bankers for 
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the balance which the Nabob owed tothe Company. 2822 
J. Funst Lett. fr. Amer. 108 Banks that were creditable a 
few days ago, have refi to redeem their paper in specie. 

2. That brings credit or honour; that does one 
credit; reputable. Often implying a slighter de- 
gree of praise or excellence: Respectable (see c). 

1659 Gentil, Calling (2696) 3x It is become a creditable 
thing, the badge © signature of a modern Wit, thus 
to be one of David's Fools, in saying, There is no 

. 69x Harrcuirre Virtues 89 Whatsoever is just, 
honest, and Creditable, 1828 Scorr F. Af. Perth xix, Did 
he not maintain an honest house..and keep 2 creditable 
board? _ x840 Macautay Clive 62 Clive made a creditable 
use of his riches. x Ref. 13 Q. Bench Div. 615 
The father. .was not . . leading a creditable life. 

b. That does credit fo. 

1997 Bewicx Brit, Birds (1847) I. 23 Mr, Selby's splendid 
work on ornithology, so creditable to his zeal in the cause of 
Science. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 43 The places .. 
were filled in a manner creditable to the government. 

‘+e. Respectable, decent (@) in appearance or 
quality ; (¢) in social position or character. Ods. 

1688 Mtece Fr. Dict. s.v., This suit of yours is a_credit- 
able Suit, Cet Habit est honnéte. 1741 Rictarpson Pamela 
II. 352 A creditable Silk for my dear Mother. 1765 Gotpsat, 
Ess. xxv. 224 This gentleman was born of itable parents, 
who gave him_a very good education. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. 11. xev. 426 A Frenchmanina creditable way 
of life. 1825 Mrs. Cameron Px Spirit in Houlston 
Tracts I, ix. 7 To set 2 poor lad, like you, to teach credit- 
able children. 1860 Gen. P. Tuompson Audi Alt, Ill. cv. 
14 It was once my fortune to serve with two Russian mid. 
shipmen3 Aid A pecce lads they were. 

se‘ditableness. [f. prec.+-NESS.] 

+1. Worthiness of being believed ; credibility. 

1677 Cary Chronol. 11. 11. 11. x. 243 The Creditableness of 
shes: Bypothesie: 1682 Disc. Addresses agst. Association 23 
Consider of the Quality and Creditableness of the Witnesses, 

2. The quality or condition of being creditable 
or in good repute. 

32647 Pera) Keys v. 117 The creditablenesse of an un- 
christian, impious life, so long as they may be allowed but 
the Christian name. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ii, § 17. a 
The creditableness and repute of customary vices. x8: 
Corerwwce Statesm. Man. Biogr. Lit. (1882) 364 The dis- 
covery that they could p: e the decenciesand the credit. 
ableness of religion at so small an expenditure of faith, 

Creditably (kre-ditibli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2, +1. Credibly. Obs. 

1748 Smortetr Rod. Rand. (1812) I. 423, I am creditably 
informed of your inca: as 

2. In a reputable or creditable manner : fa. so 
as to be well thought of, with credit (0s.); b. in 
a praiseworthy manner, with credit to oneself. 

2078 Mede's Wks. rae 42 (R.) Wherein the better sort 
think they.. come off fal and creditably. «1716 Sourn (J.), 
Rather to neglect their duty safely and _creditably, than 
to get a broken pate in the church's service. 1884 ¥.M. 
Crawrorp Rom, Singer 1. 22 Nino sang very creditably. 

+Cre‘dite (-ee). Obs. rare. [app. a law- 
French creditd, correlative to credétour, -or.]_ One 
who is credited; one to whom something is en- 
trusted or sold on credit. . 

154% Act 33 Hen. VIII, & x5 To credit and truste the 
poore inhabitauntes..vnto such time the said credites.. 
might make clothes of the said wolles, . 

Greditive (kre'ditiv), a. rare. [f. L. credit- 
ppl. stem of créd-tve to believe + -IVE.] ‘ 

@. Having the attribute of believing. b. Of 
the nature of belief or intellectual assent. 

2846 O. Brownson J¥%s, V. 498 Simple human reason is 
not the creditive subject. 1868 Businetn Serm. Living 
Sit s8 This faith..is no mere creditive assent or con- 
viction. 

Oreditless, ¢. rare. [f. Creprr 55. + -LEss.] 
Destitute of credit. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 198 To make themselves useless and cre- 
ditless by wholly withdrawing from public affairs, 876 
Bancrorr Hist. U.S. VI. 492 Every department .. moncy- 
less and creditless. . : ’ 

Creditor (kre'ditex). Also 5-6 credytour, 6 
-or, §-7 creditour. [In isthe. cvedtiour, a. 
Anglo-Fr. creditour = OF .. crediteur, credcteur 
(early 14th c. in’ Godef.).: The OF. word had 
become obs. in 16-17th c., but it reappeared in 
Savary Dict. det Comm. 1723, and-was admitted 
a Academy in 1878.] ae 

One who gives credit for moncy or goods ; one 
to whom a debt is owing; correlative to debtor. 

3447 Boxexttan Sonia Rare) 138 Than askI.. wych’of 
these tuo Dettours the credytour was moste holdyn to, 1477 
Eant Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 14 Make satisfacion to your 
ereditours. 1813, More Rich, J// in Grafton Chron. II. 
770 Now unthriftes riott and runne in debt. .and byd their 


creditors go whistle. 1633 Eine Mawes. Al Beade(s00) 23 y 


Though ey cannot pay their creditours,* x727 Swirr 
Gulliver 11. vi..15x He asked me who were our creditors ; 
and where we found money to’pay. them, 847 Lyrron 
pila veo Li. 7 It will just pay off our most importunate 
creditors, 7 - een 2 
attrib, x88x H.-H. Grins Double Stand. 68 England, 
it is said, being a creditor country, would always be paid in 
the cheaper metal.’ Fines deg ae A Sn ots 
iL 3598 Suuaxs. Yok ui. iii. 2x There is 2’soule counts 
thee her Creditor, and with aduantage’meanes to pay thy 
loue, -x6x5 J. Steruens Satyr, Ess. (ed. 2) 188. He hath more 
debtors in knowledge among the present Writers, then 


-Creditors among the ancient Poets. 


2. Book-heeping. Creditor (or Cr.)-being written 


at the top of the right-hand or credit side of an | 


CREDULIST. 


account (originally in personal accounts, in appo- 
sition with the name of the person whose account 
it is), is hence applied to that side of any account, 
or to what is entered there. (Formerly with g.= 
poor * hes b.) ae : 

1843 (ti#2e), A profitable Treatyce. .to learne. .the ke: of 
the famouse reconynge, called in Latyn, Dare and Tnbeve, 
andin Englyshe, Debitorand Creditor, etc. 1588 J. Meus 
rating Cvhb, The left side. .is Debitor, and the other 
Creditor, 2660 WittsForD Scales Com. 208 Place the 
Creditors upon the right-hand page, and all the Debitors on 
the left, the pages number'd by 1.1. 2.2 so as the Dr. and 
Cr. make but one folio upon either side. 745 De Foe’s 
Eng. Tradesmaz (1841) I. xv. 131 Stock Dr, To cash of my 
father..£800. Stock Cr. ..By house rent, at so/. per an. .. 

Sririb. 2g88 J. Metis Briefe Instr. Cy, The Creditor 
syde of this your first leafe, declareth in briefe sentences 
where the estate of your Chyst in money is bestowed. 2806 
G. Fisner Justructor (ed. 29) 139 Cast up the Dr, and Cr, 
Sides of your Balance; and if they come out both alike, 
then are your Accompts well kept. ~ -- 

+3. One who becomes surety for (a person or 
thing). Ods. [Cf med.L. creditor in sense of ‘ cura- 
tor’, and CREANCER 2.] 

@ 1400 Cov. Alyst.(Shaks. Soc.) 276 Syteon, Alle heyl ! my 

ndely comfortour! Azza. Alle heyl ! mankyndys cre- 
ditour. 1523 Lo. Berners Feiss. I. xxiv. (R.), Frende, 
appease pone. thou shalte be well payed or this day be 
ended ; kepe the nere me, I shall be thy credytour. 

+4. One who credits or believes. Obs. rare. 

3897 Damiet Ci. Wares ut boodtii, The easie creditours 
of novelties. 

Hence Cre*ditorship. fs 

x798 Cotesrooxe tr. Digest Hinds Law (1801) 1. 10 
Creditorship and debtorship are distinguished by some 
peculiarities, 

Cre'‘ditress. [f Creprron +-Ess: cf. actress, 
etc.] A female creditor. 

1608 CHAPMAN Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 II, 209 For- 
tune is so farre from his Creditresse That she owes him 
much, 1632 Massincer & Fietp Fatal Dowry um, i, You 
yet may, lady. .Become my creditress, 

+Gre'ditrvice. Obs. rare. fa. 16the. F. 
evédttrice, fom. of créditeur (legal).] =prec. 

1588 J. Metus Briefe Instr. F vb, If [you buy] for ready 
meey make Creditrice the stocke, and Debitrice the 
shoppe. 2 ie 

Cre‘ditrix. ?.0ds. [a. L. créditrix, fem. of 
creditor (in Rom. Law).] = prec. 

x6tx Cotcr., Creanciere, 2 creditrix; the woman that 
trusteth, 265 Futter Ch. Hist. vin. iii. § 35 Yet durst she 
not demand payment, Jest the credetrix should be made 
away, and so the debt satisfied. 687 in Sir J. Hawkins 
Walton's Compl, Angler, Life of Cotton p. xWwiii, Granted 
.-to Elizabeth Bludworth, his principal creditrix.. 

Credle, obs. Sc. f. CRADLE. 


Crednerite (krednoroit). AZi. [Named 1847 
after Prof. Credner, who described it in Jahrd.. 
Alin, 1847.] A native oxide of manganese and 
copper, occurring in dark grey foliated masses, 

1850 DANA Jin. 460 Crednerite. : 

I Credo (kr#do). [L. crédo ‘T believe’. Used 
similarly in Fr., It., Sp., Pg., Ger., etc.] 

lL. The first word of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, in Latin; hence in carly times a common 
name for either of these Creeds; now used chiefly 
for local or historical colouring, or as the name of 
2 musical ne of +4 ane aac os 

e1175 Lamb, Hont. 75 Pe salm pet heo alle [a les’ 
jiciuan wen Tinton Credo, efter pan formeste word of pesalm. 
axzzg Ancr. R. 18 And sigged Pater Noster & 0.: 148% 
Caxron Reynard (Arb.) pe sayde he wold teche hym 
his credo. 1849 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer, Ord. Priests, 
After the gospel and Credo ended. r8g0 Prescotr Peri 
II. 13x The Spaniards .. muttered their credos for the sal- 
vation of his soul! 2892 W. B, Ronertson Luthenax The 
old monk Staupitz explained to him the ‘Credo’, 

b. ger. A creed or formula of belief. : 

1587 J. Stiun bal fa agst. Se. Armada Roxb. Bal, VI. 

78 We will not change owre'Credo for Pope, nor boke, nor 
bell: And ‘a the Devil come him self, we'll hounde him 
back to hell,, 2840 Cantyty Aeroes iv, (1858) 274 With his 
hypothesis and ultimate infallible credo. 1873 Money 
Roussear I, 262 The formal lines of a theological doctrine 
or a systematic credo, . . 

+2. [trans], of a Spanish idiom ‘en menos que 
un credo’, etc.] The short space of time in which a 
man might say his Creed. Ods. Cf. PATERNOSTER. 

x653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, xlix. z90 They were de- 
feated’ in the space of two credoes. Jdid. Ixi. 251 For the 
space of five or six Credoes nothing had been spoken [so 
pp. 229, 268, ete}. - ee. 

+Cre‘dulence: O¢s. rare. -[f, CREDULENT: 
cf. -ENcE.] Easy belief ;, credulity. Sa 
> x6g0 ‘T. Baviy Herba. Parietis 42 Sullie not a princes 
name, By too much credulence to fame. “s 
-+Credulency. Obs. rare, =prec. 

x589 Warner 4/3, Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 338 My.cre- 
dulencie or thine inconstancie. - ‘ 

+Credulent, a. Ofs. rare. [f. L. crédul-ss, 
app. after words like corpelen?, fraudulent, from 
L.: see -LENT.] Easy of belief ; credulous, 

Madero 


x58 wer 416, Eng, Prose Add. (1612) 339 A Wizard or 

Witch (.. Oracles of many too credulent women). 1602 

Ibid, Kyit.. The King was too credulent, uncircumspect. 
+ Credulist. Obs. vare. A credulous person. 

, 1988 H, Crarke School Candidates (1877) 53; 1 read the 
lumber of those doughty credulists, 


CREDULITY. 


Credulitiveness: zonce-wd, after phrenologi- 
cal names of faculties. 

1819. M¢Cuttocu “Scotland (1824) IV. 64 There is an Or- 
gan of Credulity or Credulitiveness which requires food. 

Credulity (kridizliti). [Late ME. a. F. credu- 
Hed (12th c. in Littré), or immed. ad. L. crédelitas, 
n. of quality f. crédudecs CREDULOUS : see -ITY.] 
‘1, Belief, faith, credence; the quality of being 
a believer; readiness to believe. Ods.° : 

3430-50 tr. Higden (Rolls), I. 19 To 3iffe feithe and cre- 
dulite-to the dictes of those men. .1g3z More Confit. 
Tindale Wks. 579/: The spirite of God..woorketh in man 
the credulitie and belief by which we .. belieue the church. 
@ 3633 Austin Medit. (2635) 176 Thomas -his Absence and 
Incredulitie hath bred more faith in us, then the credulitie 
of them all. 1639 tr. Dze Bosg’s Compt: Woman n. 64 The 
steddiest in their credulity, may-have some doubts, 19 
Sunuivan View Nat. Il. arg We see, what motion the 
Scripture gives to the sun. . according to the appearance of 
sense and of popular credulity. i ~ 

2. Over-readiness to believe; disposition to be- 
lieve.on weak or insufficient grounds. 

This sense in early instances is only contextual, and was 
not implicitly présent before the close of the 17th c. 

1547, i. Harrison Exhort, Scottes sag A. ebayte, alluryng 
our simplicitie and credulitie. x6o3 Br. Hatt Medit. § 
Vows 1. § 82, I had rather wrong my selfe by credulity, 
then others by unjust censures and suspitions. 1630 Jt. 
Fohuson's neg & Commw. 188 By his credulity to any 
tale that is told. 1665 GLanvinL Sceps. Sei, xiii. 76 An un- 
grounded Credulity is cry’d up for faith. 1934 tr. Rollin’s 
Anc, Hist. (1827) I, 49 His ridiculous credulity in dreams, 
signs and prodigies, 1754 Ricuarpson Grandison LV. xviii. 
142 Credulity the child of goodnature. 1866 Dickens Ze?é. 
IL, 260 A humbug, living on the credulity of the people. 

b. (with gf.) An instance of credulity. 

1836 Lytron Athens (1837) I]. 4or His very credulities 
have a philosophy of their own, @ 1850 Rossetti Dante & 
Cire, mt. (1874) 266 The native home of all credulities and 
monstrosities, 

Credulous (kredislos), a. [f. L. crédul-us 
(F. evédule) + -0038,} 

1. Ready or disposed to believe. (Now #are exc. 
as in-2.) ; 

31579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 86 Beinge over cre- 
dulous to beleeve whatsoever is unadvisedly committid to 
writinge. — 1896 Suaks, Taw. Shr. iv. ii. 69 Ifhe be cre- 
dutous, and trust my tale. 60g Br, Haut Medit, & Vows 
11, 15 Not a curious head, but a credulous and plaine heart 
is accepted withGod. 1697 Dampier Voy, (1698) 1, xiti. 364, 

..advised him not to be too credulous of the Generals pro- 
mises, {1839 Loner. PYowers xv, With childlike credulous 
affection. x89 Tennyson Taylts, Geraint & Enid 1723 
Like siepls noble natures, credulous Of what they long for, 
good in friend or foe.] A 

2. Over-ready to believe; apt to believe on weak 
or insufficient grounds. 

7576 Frenne Panopl, Epist. 216 Bee not credulous..and 
lig tof beleefe. 1604 Suaxs. Ot. 1. i. 46 Thus credulous 

‘oolés are caught. 2687 T. Brown Sazuts in Uproar Wks. 
1730.1, 8x Seven as arrant imposters as ever deluded the 
eredulous world. _x79x Cowrer./éiad xvi. 1030 And with 
vain words the credulous beguiled. @ 1862 Buckte Civilis. 
(869) III. ii. rrz An ignorant and_therefore a credulous 

age. 1876 J. H.(Newman Hist. Sk. I. un iv. 322 Well 

known to be of a credulous turn of mind. - 
b. -tvansf. Of things, ete.: Characterized by or 

atising from credulity. , 

1648 Mitton Tenrre Kings Wks. 1738 1. 323 That cre- 
dulous Peace which the French Protestants made with 

Charles the Ninth. 1969 Ronertson Chas, V, ITT. x. 190 

The credulous superstition of the people. 287r FARRAR 

Witn, Hist. ii. 57 Credulous exaggerations. 

- “ke. Believed too readily. Obs. rare. 

» ax62g Beaumont & Fh. Faith Friends w.i, "Twas ha 

possessed me with your credulous death, hn 

.Credulously (kre-dislesli), adv. [£ prec. + 

-iy 2] In acredulous manner. 

+ 264x ‘BAKER Chron, Edw. IV, an, 1471 (R.), The city of 

York had too credulously believed King Edward's oath. 

198r Giszon Decl, § F. Til, 9x Sectaries, who credulously 
. Yeceived the fables of Ovid, and. obstinately rejected the 

miracles of the Gospel. 1882-3 Scare £ucyci. Relig. 

Knowil, 1236 Each may have réceived too credulously that 

statement which seemed to favor their own views. 

. Cre‘dulousness.. [f. as prec, +-nEss.] The 
quality of-being credulous; credulity. 

zg98 Grenewey Tacitis’ Anz. (1603) 60 Thé night fur. 
thered their credulousnesse, 1599 Sanpys Euvopz Spee. 
(1632) 64 Whose sex hath beene famous ever for devotion and 
credulowsnessé, . @1729 S: Crarce Sermz: 1. i. (R.), Beyond 
all credulity is the credulousness of atheists, who believe 
that chance could make the world: 389x Spectator 28 Feb., 
He fell a victim to his own credulotsness, “"  - 

+ Gree, erie, 2.1 Obs. raré. [a. F. créer (OF. 
also crier), ad. ie abel chatevcr To create. , 

‘qu Alexander 33 mole.MS.) Iika kyng suld 
him Scar cried [Dndi. ins. create] of be Mie Laid, 4519 
He joure nase & 3oure nebb & of no3t-cried. ‘z425 
Petit. Earl of Norfolk in Rolls Part. TV. 274/1 ¥t tiked 
. Kynge Rychard ye Seconde..to cree Thomas. inte Duc 
‘s : 


OTs . - . ‘. - oe 
Cree (kr?), 2.2 -Chiefly dial, Also 7 erey; eréde, 
Q creave, creeve._ [The original form was app. 
67 eUe, Creeve, a. Fe crever to burst, split; in aire 
trever le riz, to cause rice to'swell with ‘boiling. 
water or steam (Littré). For the reduction to cree, 


ef. Se,'preve pree, leve lee, etc., See also.CREVE'v.J' |” 


‘Ls, trans. To soften (grain) by boiling... : 

-36z0 Marxuam Farew, Husb. (1625) 135 Barley; .may..be ; 

creyed, parcht or boyled. 1635 Queen's Closet Opened 159 
OL, tk. / 
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(2) Take vie and crede itas you do wheat for Furmity. x674- 
£; Ay WV. C. Words 18 To Cree Wheat or Barly, &c., to 
oil it soft. x846 Gard. Chron. 237 To .. pour boiling 
water on the malt would cause it to become solidified or 
creed. : x876 Whitby Gloss., Creave, or Cree, to pre-boil 
rice or wheat so as to soften it for cookery pu . 
‘ Creaving days’, those in the country when creaved wheat 
is prepared to sell in the town for Christmas frumity. 
1877-88 in Holderness § Sheffield Gloss., Cree. 

2. intr. To become soft or pulpy by soaking or 
boiling. 

1853 Mrs. Toocoop Vorksh. Dial., This rice is not good, I 
have boiled it for ten minutes, but it does not creeve. 1876 
Whitby Gloss, s,v., The sown wheat is said to ‘creave in 
the Bro ind’ when it swells and bursts from over wet 
weather, instead of shooting. 

3. Zvaus. To pound or crush into a soft mass. 
Hence eveetng-trough, the ‘ knocking-trough’ for- 
merly used for pounding grain. 

1822 Bewick Men. (1862) 13 To ‘cree’ them with a 
wooden ‘ mell’, in a stone trough, till the tops of the whins 
were beaten to the consistency of soft, wet grass. 1852 
Fral. R. Agric. Soc, XU, 1. 256 The corn was crushed 
in the mill, or in the creeing-trough. 1886 Proc. Berw. Nat, 
Club 360 A fine creeing-trough. 

Hence Creed fi. a, 

1867 F. Francis Assings. (1880) 31 On the Trent creed 
malt is a favourite roach-bait. 1890 Lincoln Gaz, 6 Sept. 
8/x [He] secured a nice basket of roach with creed wheat. 

Creech, creach (krit{). Joca/. [Derivation un- 
known.] Local name of a kind of stony or gravelly 
soil: see quots. 

16x0 [see Creecny below]. 1798 Younc Aun. Agric. 
XXXII. 201 Much creech lime from near Matlock. 180r 
Ibid, XXXVI. 533 Thesoil iscreach upon limestone. 1851 
Frail, RK. Agric. Soc, X11. 1, 266 A good red deep loam 
with fragments of stone (locally [Lincolnshire] termed 
‘creech’ land). Jéid. 267 The soil varies from clay to 
creech and sand; the creech making good arable land. 

Hence Creechy, creachy @., of the nature of 
creech ; gravelly. 

x60 W, Fotxincuam Az? of Surveyt.it. 3 Either Simple, 
as Clay, Beaks Moxe, Grauell, Sande : Or Commixt, as 
Creachie, Chau Clayie, Sandie Earth. did. xi. 35 
Vetches are fruitfull in Creachie Countries. bid. i. 4: 
Best fitted with a glareous soyle, viz. dry, leane and 


creachy, 

Greed. (kr7d), s4. Forms; 1 creda, 2-6 crede, 
5-6 Sc. creid(e, 6-7 creede, 7- creed. [OE. 
créda, ad. L. crzdoT believe: see CrEpo. 

(Cf. Pogatscher Leknworte int Altengl. § 137.)] 

1. A form of words setting forth authoritatively 
and concisely the general belief of the Christian 

rch, or those articles of belief which are re- 
garded as essential ; a brief summary of Christian 
doctrine: usually and properly sopued to the 
three statements of belief known as the Apostles’, 
Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds. (Zhe Creed, 
Casa) qualification, usually = the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

a@zooo in Thorpe 0. Z. Hon: II. 596 Se lessa creda. 
Ibid, 274 Felc cristen man sceal zefter rihte cunnanhis credan. 
exz00 Trin, Coll. rom, 95 Pe salm pe me cleped crede. 
ar1238 Aucr. R. 20 2.108 le et tis word ‘ natus 
ex Maria uirgine’. 1394 P. P?. Crede 8 Y can noh3t my 
Crede. ¢1440 Carcrave Life St, Kath. Prol. 167 pis 
athanasius ,. 3ef it wer he Pat made pe psalme qwech we 
clepe pe crede. 1483 Caxton Cato Cij, The thre credes 
the whyche our moder holy chirche singeth. - 7533. Gau 
Richt Vay To Rar. (x888) 5 Thay suld leir the chrissine 
Sith as aud eat in the creid. ee oe ee 

igs e Scripture asserting no such thing .. nor an 
of thet ree Creeds, .2782 Prrestiey Corri; f Chee II. aad 
xz7 It had_been fhe custom to repeat the creed. 189r 
Garpiner Hist. Gt. Civ. War TIT. 256 Atheism or blas- 
phemy contrary to the doctrine of the three Creeds. 

_ b. A repetition of the creed,‘as an act of devo- 
tion. 

1428 Ord. Whittington's Abus-house in Entick London 
(1766) IV. 354, xv Pater Nosters, and thre credes. 1808 
Scorr Marm. 1. xxvi, Before his beads Have marked ten 
aves and two creeds. 

@. More generally; A formula of religious be- 
lief; a confession.of faith, es, one held as authori- 
tative and binding. upon the members of a com- 
maunion, : 

1676 Manvett Ger, Councils Wks. 1873 IV. 124 That we 
should believe ever the more for a Creed, it cannot be ex- 
pected, . 1833 Declar, of Faith, &c. in Congregational 


Creede, my faith, and all ap yee Youne #4. 7%. 


in’ our creed. © 2857 Kinestey Lefé, (1878) I. aad 
man is better “and:worse' than his creed, 2860 WHITTIER 


Quaker Alunini xxxii; The creed may be'wrong, but the life _ 


may betrue, ~ 1874 Green Short Hist. v.229. 


CREEK. 


b. transf. A system of belief in general ; a set 
of opinions on any subject, e.g. politics or science. 
3613 Suaxs. Hen, VII, u. ii. 51, U loue him. not, nor feare 
him, there's my Creede. 1654 WitLock Zootomia 72 If 
the Sex, cannot, much lesse can Conception be discerned, 
though it be part of the peoples Creed it may. 1733 Lapy 
Bowingsroxe in Swift's Lett. (2766) II. 3175 As to your 
creed in politics, I will heartily. subscribe to it. 2970 
Funius Lett. xii. 210 A declaration of your political creed. 
1800 Aled. Frxi. 11]. 378 His favourite chemical creed. 
1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Old Age Wks. (Bohn) II. 132 
The cynical creed. .of the market. 
c. Belief, faith (in reference to a single fact). 
rare. 

1819 Byron Fear x. cvi, Her creed in her own innocence. 
1838 H. G. Knicur Normans in Sicily 340 note, It was the 
creed of the Greek. .Church, that St. Catherine was aking’s 
daughter, 

3. Comb. as creed-bond, -bound adj. -maker, 
-making, -monger, -mongering, -subscription. 

1736 Cuannier Hist. Persec. 108 A kind of Creed-maker 
general. 1782 Cowrer Hofe 393 ‘Whatever some creed- 
makers mean By Athanasian nonsense, or Nicene.’ x86 
Wuirtirr Trinitas xiii, Old pages, where (God give them. 
rest!) The_poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed. 
1879 Gro. Evior Theo, Such xiii. 332 A shade of Creed- 
reciting belief. x880 Fraser's Mfag. Nov. 703 The Creed- 
making power in any creative sense is lost to the Church. 

+ Creed, v. Obs. [ad. L. crédtre to believe : 
after CREED sé.] ¢razs. (also adsol.) To believe. 

160z Warner Ab, Eng. xi, Ixxv., (1612) 313 Nor creeded 
be this Loue-Tale, x605 SytvestER Du Sartas, Sonn, 
fate Peace xxxvi. Wks. 598 One Ouer-Creeds, another 
Creeds too short. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1738 I. 206 
That part which is so creeded by the People. x6s2 CB. 
Starviton Herodian wv. 26 No humane worke they creed 
it is at all, 

Creed fa. pple. : see CREE, 

Creed, var. of GREED, duckweed. 

x88 Jerrenics Gz. Estate 26 The pond in the comer, all 
green with ‘creed’ or duck-weed. 

Creedal, credal (kri-dil), a. [f. Creep sd. 
+-AL; often spelt with single e after L. crédo: cf. 
CreEep.] Pertaining to or characterized by a creed, 
or formula of religious belief. 

2879 Public Opinion 12 July 43 Creedal religion is no 
safeguard against individual grossness of character. 1888 
rh er i 15 Sept. 349 E-xpositors impregnated with credal 
theology. 

Creedful, a. xonce-wd. [cf. next.] Having 
or characterized by a creed. 

1868 Lond, Rev. 15 Aug. 195/1 All faithful souls .. born 
under whatever creedful or creedless star. 

Creedless (kr7‘dlés), a. [f CREED sd, +-LESS.] 
Destitute of a creed. 

x8a7 Moors A /ciph. i. (1839) 8 None of all our creedless 
school. 1886 Pall Afall G. 19 Aug. 12/1 True Christianity 
is creedless, and aims at nothing but a right life. 

Hence Creedlessness. 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 531 Catholicism, Protestant- 
ism, and creedlessness, which he calls Philosophy. 1887 Cx. 
Times 12 Aug, 645/2 [This) shows what may come ofcreed- 
lessness. 

Cree‘dsman: rare. 
or of the same creed. 

a@ 1834 Corerince Lit. Rent. IV. 352 His neighbours and 
fellow-creedsmen. 1887 Century Mdag. XXXV. 180 Who 
live on the charity of their creedsmen in Europe. 

Creeing-trough: see CREB. 

Creek (krzk), sd.) Forms: a, 4 krike, 4-5 
eryke, (kryk), 6-7 crike; 8. 4-6 creke, (6 
ereake, crieque), 6-7 creeke, 7 creak, creick, 
6- creek; y. 6- crick. [Three types of this are 
found, viz.(1) crike, cryke(z), usual in ME, ,( 2) ereke, 
yare in ME. (see sense 7), but common in the 16th 
c. (whence the current creek), and (3) crick, only 
since 16thc. The first corresponds to F. crigue 
(14th c. in Littré) ; the second to earlier Du. Arche 
(Kilian), mod.Du. 4reek creek, bay, and to med. 
(Anglo) L. cveca (sometimes crecca) creek. The 
form ¢rick resembles Sw. dial. 472% bend, nook, 
comer, creek, cove (Rietz), and Icel. kriké crack, 
nook (handarkriké armpit), but is prob, an Eng. 
shortening of evige, crike. In many paris of U.S. 
crick is the common pronunciation of creck in 
the sense ‘stream’. The earlier history is not. 
known, but the word (in French also) is generally 
supposed to be ic. In sense 4 the word 
appears to be related to crack; in 6 and 7 there 
appears to be association with Crook. . 

A corresponding double form is seen in pike, peak, F. pic. . 
It has been conjectured that the word is preserved in 
OE..proper’ names Creacanjord, Creeganford, Cresanford, 
Crayford (in Kent), and Crecca-zeléd, Cricgelad, Flor. 
Criccelade, Cricklade (in Wilts); the former is impossible ; 
in the latter crecce could not be the origin of either erie or 
creke, though some connexion is possible, if there were any, 
reason to suppose that the meaning suits.) . 

. 2, 1,.A narrow recess or inlet-in the -coast-line 
of the sea, or the tidal estuary of a river; an armlet- 
of the.sea-which ‘runs inland: ina comparatively 
narrow channel and offers facilities for harbouring 
and unloading smaller ships.-” ‘ : , 

(The first quot. may be of more general-meaning.) 

+ @."€250 On. § Ex. 2947 In euerilc weille, in euerile crike 
[printed trike] Men funden blod al witterlike, Wi Have. 


An adherent of a creed, 


lok 708- Hise ship...He dede ‘it, tere,-an ful wel pike, pat it 
ne’ doutede sond ne krike. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 409 He 
knew .. euery cryke in Britaigne’ and “in Spayne. ““’¢ r440 
Proutp. Parv. 103 Cryke of watyr, scaiera: 1842-3 Act 34-5 
Hen, VIIT; cg § 1- Dwellers next vnto- the -streme ‘of 
Seuerne, and vato the crikes and piles of y® same from 
Kingrod vpward toward the City and Towne of Gloucester. 
2626 Carr, Suit Accia. Yung. Seanten 17'A channell, a bay, 
a rode:.a crike, a riuer. 

«Be rgt2 Act-4 Hen: VIF, c. 1 § x The Frenchemen .. 
knowe. .every haven and Creke within the sayde Countie. 
1st Hanmer Chron. Ivel. (1633), 155 The ship was by 
foule weather driven into a creick. 1622 Catuis Stat. 
Sewers (1647)38 Creek of the seais an Irilet of sea cornered 
into the main Land, shooting with a narrow passage intg 
some Angle of the Land, and therein stretching it self more 
then ordinary into the Land. 1694 Ssuru & Watrorp Ace. 
Sev. Late Voy. 1, (1711) 39 A Creek two miles long, which is 
dry at_ Low Water, ond not more than thirty foot broad. 
1839 Penny Cyel. XIII. 2897/2 (Faversham) The creek or 
arm of the Swale on which the town stands is navigable 
for vessels of xso tons. 1846 MeCunrocn Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) I. 57 A long narrow.saltwater creek, com- 
municating with the sea at Portland Road. 

y. 1882 N, Licherienp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. 642, 
Foysts placed in euery Baye or Kricketo set upon him. 

b. A small port or harbour; an inlet within 
the limits of a haven or port. c. In the Customs 
administration of Great Britain, an inlet, etc., 
not of sufficient importance to be a separate 
Customs station, but included within the jurisdic- 
tion of another port station. 

a. 1478 Botoner /én. (Nasmith 1778) 125 Pertinentes ad 
havyn de Falmouth sunt 147 portus et crykes. 

B. 1486 C’tess of Oxford in Four C. Eng, Lett.7 That such 
wetche..be used and hadde in the poorts, and creks. 1588 
Act 1 Eliz, c. 11-8 1 Conveying .. their Wares .. out of 
Creekes and Places where no Customer ys resident. 1642 
Mitton Agol. Smect. (1851) 298 He must cut out large 
docks and creeks into his text to untode the foolish frigate 
of his unseasonable autorities. 1789 Ann. Reg. 133 A 
Creek in the langyage of the Customs, is a place included 
within the limits either of a head or member-port; as set 
out by the commissions of the Court of Exchequer; and at 
which officers competent to transact the coast business are 
stationed by order ofthe Board of Customs. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ, 211 Between the fourth and fifth slip there 
isa dock inlet or creck, which might at any time be en- 
larged into a dry dock or basin for ships of the largest class. 
1876 Act 39 & 4o Vict. c. 36 § 11 Customs Laws Consolida- 
tion, The pre-existing limits of any port, sub-port, haven, 
creek, or legal quay. 

y. 1628 Dicsy Voy. Afedit. 47 Besides the port is but a 
little cricke. nee 

a. Applied to any similar opening on the shore 
of a lake, 

1810 Scotr Lady of L. 4, xiv, Loch-Katrine.. In all 
her length extended lay, With promontory, creek, and 


bay, 

2. As part of a river or river-system. 

a. An inlet or short arm of a river, such as runs 
up into the widened mouth of a ditch or small 
stream, or fills any short ravine or cutting that 
joins the river. (This is merely an occasional 
extension of sense 1.) 

1577 [see 8]. 1653 Watron Angler 147 A He and a She 
Pike will usually go together out of a River into some ditch 
or creek, x67x Mitton . A. 11.25 On the bank of Jordan, 
Be a creek, Where winds with reeds and osiers whispering 

lay. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist, (2776) IV. 15x The otter 

as two different methods of fishing ; the one. .by pursuing 

[its rey into some little creek, and seizing it there,: 1824 
D. H. O'Brian Narr. Escape 109 On the banks ofthe Rhine 
-»I,.perceived a small Punt hauledinto a creek. 1882 Miss 
Brappvon Afut. Royal I. vi. 15x He knew every tributary, 
creck, and.eyot. - 

- b. In U.S,,and British Colonies: A branch of 
a main river, a.tributary river ; a-rivulet, brook, 
small stream, or run. rere pe é Sone 
__ Probably the namie was originally given, by the explorers 
of # river to the various inlets or arms observed to run out 
of it; and’,of which Card the mouths were seen in passing; 
when at‘a later period these ‘creeks’ were explored, they 
were ofteri found to be tributaries of t length; but they 
‘retained the designation originally given, and ‘creck’ thus 
received an application ‘entirely unknown in Great Britain. 

1674 Pennsylv. Archives 1. 34 On the East-side of a Smalt 

Creeke or gutt on this side the Single-tree. 2748 F. Sati 
Vay. Disc. N. W. Pass. i. 132 Called- Ten, Shilling Creek, 
but not properly, it being a Branch of the great River. 1748 
Wasiincton Frail. 25 Mar., Left Cresaps and went up to 
y®: mouth.of Patersons Creek {a tributary of the Potomac], 
3836 Backwoods’ of Canada 64 Besides numerous small 
streams, here called creeks, two considerable rivers. .find an 
outlet, 1879 D, M. Watiace Australas. ii.25 The drain-, 
age of the interior is effected bynumerous creeks and water-" 
courses which only run ‘after periods of rain. * ¢ 1848 in 
H. Watterson Oddities S. Life § Char. (x883) 69 ‘You sec. 
that krick swamp?’ asked Suggs. , ; oS 


13. ¢ransf.'senses‘akin toi; 


. &. Applied morc widely ‘and loosely to any 


harrow arm or corner of: the sea., Ods.. = 
- 1635 N, Carrenrer Geog: Ded. nu. vi. 87 The Adriatic Sea’ 


-in the inmost creeke neere Venice swels neere foure foote in . 
hight. 1652 Neepuam Sedden’s Mare Cl. 333 Jersey, and’ 


Garnesey. situated within that Creek ‘of Sea which is made’. 


. by the shore of Bretaign on’ thé one Side, and that of Nor-: 
mandie on the other... - H - H 


in between mountains. Cf. Covn. 


1649 Barun Lng, Inprov-Tmpr(1653) 56 Certain Creeks or |’ 


‘ corners of Land running into the up-lands, 


: aes i669 WortipGs 
Syst, Agric. xi: § 3 (1681) 233.To bat 


ow,the several Creeks, 


' day. 


; day. 
7 sje et ty cate 2. |! Qxeek [2atered, screek] of day They're set to work. © 
b. A narrow comer of land running out, from, |' ; 


2 ir hc 1 : 
. the main. area ;_a narrow plain. or recess:running "|. -1. zty, To-run (7) as ‘a creek or tidal inlet ; to 


1158. 


Corners,'and Patches of your Land. “2856 Stanuey Sinaé - 
§ Pal. ii. (858) 236. The-plains which-run into the moun- « 


ally penetrate. 


TL +4. A cleft in the face of a rock; ete. $a. 


erack, fissure, chink, crevice; cranny.’ Obs. 

a. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 602 Thai clam into the crykis 
swa, Oanill half the craggis thai clummyn had. ¢ 2375 Sc. 
Leg Saints; Blasius 43 A kryk in to a crage he hade, & 
pare his dwellingé has he mad. ‘ . 

B.y. Levins Manip. 54 A creke, crick, fissura. Ibid. 
320 A crick, vima. 1635 -“Bratuwait Arcad. Pr. x79 To 
wals and portels would he lay his eare, Through creeks and 
crannies too, that he might hear. .desir’d applause. | 

5. A narrow or winding passage penetrating the 
interior of any place and passing out of sight; an 
out-of-the-way corner. To seek creeks: to seek a 


hiding-place. Ods: or dal. 

1873 Tusser Husb, (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen and 
puffed vp cheekes, If cheese be so houecn, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes, 1582 T. Watson Centurie of Loue xcv. 
(Arb.) 131 A Labyrinth is a. place_made full of turnings 
and creekes. xsgo SHaxs. Com. Err. 1. ii. 38 One that 
countermands The passages of allies, creekes and narrow 
lands. 1629 CHapman Frvenad v. 15 Is no creek void? 
1681 Corton Wond. Peak 52 The Cave. stretching itself .. 
As if(past these blind Creeks) we now were come into the.. 
Mountains Womb. 1750 Gray Poems, pated Story 62 Each 
hole and cupboard they explore, Each creek and cranny of 
his chamber. _ 1808-25 Jamison s. v. Crykes, ‘ Creeks and 
corners’ is still a common phrase. 1878 Mrs. H. Woon 
Pomeroy Ab. (ed. 3) 112 We ., looked in every crick and 
corner for it. 1883 G. ALLEN in Colin Clout's Calendar 65 
To fill up all the cricks and corners between other plants. 

b. fig. A nook, a hidden or secret corner. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (593) g4z And so must 
sounde doctrine keepe all the faithfull..in their duetie and 
quiet concorde, without creake or creauise. 1587 Freminc 
Contn. Holinshed V1. 1296/2 Throughlie view the hidden 
and couered creeks of our minds! 26x4 J. Day Day's 
Festivals (x615) 261 There is not a creeke or crany in the 
World, but seemes to bee fraught with it. ¢ 2620 Z. Boyp 
Zion's Flowers (1855) 91 The crooked creekes Within my 
heart. 2715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 249 Jesuitical 
Creeks and Corners of Superstitious Romanism. 

+c. Applied to the two cavities of the heart. 

x62x-yx Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 1, iii, The Ventricles, 
Caules, Kells, Tunicles, Creeks, and parts of it. /éid, 1. i, 
1. iv, This heart, though it be one sole member, yet it may 
be divided into two creeks right and left. * 

8. A tarn,a winding, as of a river or crooked 
way. Also fg. Obs. - 

1892 Davies Jmmort. Soul xv. 4 As Streams, which with 
their winding Banks do play, Biored by their Creeks, run 
softly thro’ the Plain, x96 — Orchestra, I loye Meander’s 
path. .Such winding slights, such turns and cricks he hath, 
Such creaks, such wrenches, and such dalliance. ¢ 2633 
England's Alarm in R. Bell Collect. Anc. Songs 1857 
Painted harlots which they often meet At every creck and 
corner of the street. x67z Fraver Fount. of Life vii. 20 
In every Creck and turning of your lives. a 2680 Ciar- 
nock Attrib, God (1834) I. 648 He hath a prospect of every 
little creek in any design, 

+7. fig. A crooked 
contrivance, Ods. 

The early date of this sense makes its history and position 
doubtful. : 

3386 Cuaucer Reeve's T. 13x (Ellesmere MS.) They 
wene pat no man mayhem bigile. . The moore queynte crekes 
{so 4 MSS. ; Hari, knakkes] that they make The moore wol 
I stele, «1626 W. Scuarer in Spurgeon 77cas. Dav. Ps, 
exvi. 6 Without those slights, or creeks of carnal policy, 
for which men are in the world esteemed wise. . 

TIL. 8. attrib. and Comb., as creek-hole, -side. 

2377 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 173 In the 
bankes and sides of these Ponds, you must have Bushes and 
Creeke holes, for the Tish to hide them in‘from the heate of 
the Sunne. 2748 I. Smutn Voy. Dise. N. W. Pass. 1. 145 
The Pieces of Swamp between this Channel and. the Creck- 
head. 1859 K. Cornwatuis New World. 111 A creck-bed: 
ran parallel with the road. - 1879: Wurrtizr St, ohn xvii, 
From island and creek-side Her fishers shall throng. a 

Hence Cree‘rward‘a., towards a creek. - 

1887 C. C. Annorr:Waste-Land Wand, iii. 85 Kept a 
ereekward course until out of sight... °°: © +: ~ 

Creek, sb.2 Obs. exc. Sc. [Corresponds to early 
mod.Du. driecke (also krieckelinghe ‘aurora ruti-, 


device; a trick, artifice, 


. Jans, primum | diluculum,: matutinus ‘splendor, 
-crepusculum ’, Kilian), Du. het.krieken van den 


dag, LG. (Bremen) de krik. vane dage, EF ris. *¢ 
hriken: fan de dag, the creck: of day; f£. earlier, 


Du. kriechen, kriechelen (Kilian), mod.Du, krvteken, - 
EFris. kreken, kriken, kriken to break. or burst 


through as the day-light.- See also GReKING, and’ 
SorEAK, SKREIGH, SKRIKE, 65 | : : 
Franck thinks the Du. word connecte: 


: d with the echoic root 
of Da, érekel cricket, the notion ofa creaking sound passing 
into that of sudden breaking, as in crack: see also 
kaat Koolman Ost/ries, Woch. : ws. 

The break (of day); dawn.--  *. | - 

xg67 Turverv, Zglogs iii. 25x (T.) He wak'd.at creek of 
1gxo Ruppiman Gloss. Dougias? Aiueis s.v. Grek~ 
ing, Scot. diciinus Creek of:day.’ 1723 Ramsay Fair As- 
sembly xxiv, Soon as the morning creek Has usher'd in the. 
x768 Ross Helenore 46 An’ ilka morning ‘by the 


“Creek; uv.’ Obs. [f. Creek sd.1]  ~.: : 


formavreck.; 2. 2 0. 0D . ee, ye 
.2538 Letanp /¢in. LII.27 Trure Creeke is next, and goith- 
up a2 miles creking up from the principal streme, and 


_ creketh within halfe'a mile of Trure, ed, ITT. 34. From 


tains are the crecks into which they'[the Bedouins] natur- ; 


joorn- * 


. CREEL, 


Lantiant Pille to Blougham Pille or Creke nere_a mile,‘it ° 
crekith up but a litle. - 4 sty is 
2. To bend, turn, wind. “Hence (Cree‘king 
vol. sb., a bend, turn. . Soe ete 
x610 Hotiaxp Camden's Brit. 1. 312 Arun..with sun- 
dry creekings .. holdeth on his course tothe sea. /bid.-451 
The salt water so creeketh about it [a town] that it almost 
insulateth it. - wee sone 
_ Creek(e, obs. f: CREAK, Crick 50,1 ae 

Creeklet. . [See -iet.]: Alittle creek, ©: 7 
3577 Harrison Deser. Brit. 1.xit. in Holinshed 63 Another 
mile yet down, is an other little creekelet. 24 : 
*Greeky (kr7ki), a. [f, Cnzum sd.14-¥1,] 
Characterized by, or full of. creeks. one 

1569 Theat, Worldlings, Vis. Bellay vii, He shed a water, 
whose outgushing streame Ran flowing all along the creckie 
shore [1s9r Spenser Vis.-Bellay ix, The creakie shore], 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. iii, Notes _sx Willibourne:.. with her 
creekey passage, crossing to Wilton. Zéid. xvii. Notes 268 
Yhe Channell not being over creeky. 7 > 

Creel (kr7l), sd.1 Forms: 5-6crele, creill(e, 
5crelle, 6 creil, krele, kreil, 7 creele, (8 crail), 
8- creel. [Originally northem, and chiefly Scotch ; 
etymology uncertain. : ; 

The Olr. criof chest, coffer, has been compared: but the 
vowel of creel appears to be not 7, but Zor e7, az. OF. 
greille:—L. créticula fine hurdle-work, may have had a 
variant *creille.] : 

1. A large wicker basket ; formerly applied to 
the large deep baskets, coupled in pairs across the 
backs of horses, for the transport of goods; now 
applied to a basket ‘used for the transport of fish 
and borne upon the back, to a potato-basket, and 
the like. - Dae eto es 

ex42g Wyntoun Crov, vitt. xxxvili. 51 A payr of Coil Crelis. 
e1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Crelle, baskett or lepe, cartallus, 
sporta, 62475 Rauf Coilzear 367 He kest twa Creillis on 
ane Capill, with Coillis anew. 1308 Dunpar Flyting cw, Ken- 
nedie 229 Cageraviris castis bayth coillis and creilis. 1560 
Rotranp Cré. Venus mi. 595 3¢ him hang ouir'3our wallis 
inacreill. 1564 IW#lls & Juv. N.C. (Surtees) 224 A basket 
and iij kreles. x6x0 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God 251 
There was also the Vanne which is otherwise called the 
Creele. ¢ 1730 Burr Lett, N. Scot. (1818) I. 330 The horse 
laden with creels, or small panniers. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. 
fed, 2) 194 Fishermen, whose wives carry the fish in wicker- 

askets, or creels to Edinburgh. 2821 Wittan IW. Riding 
Gloss. ( =. D.S.), Creel, two.semi-circular wicker baskets 
joined by cords which admit of their closing to hold hay, A 
man having the creel strapped over his shoulders, conveys 
provender to sheep. 1860 G. H. K. Vacs Tour 12x When 
the father of the last Lord Reay .. changed his residence. . 
his son was put into a ercel on one:side of a pony, and 
counterbalanced by his younger brother, the admiral, in 
another, 1869-78 .in Dial, Glossaries of Csmberland, 
Lonsdale, Swaledaie, Whitby, Holderness, N. W, Linc. 
1884 Q. Vicrorta Afore Leaves 206 An old fishwife, with 
her creel on her back. rs ‘ ‘ 
b. A modern term for’an angler’s fishing-basket. 
* 3842 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club U. 4 Eve the Creel was half 
stocked. 1874 C.S, Keene Let?, in Life (3892) 50 Lhope. 
you had a good time with rod and creel, * 1884 W. ¢. Swit 
Kildrostan1.i.227 Itis not every fish you hook that comes 
tothe creel. _ P erates 

2. A contrivance made of wickerwork used as 
a trap for catching fish, lobsters, etc. os 

1487 Sc. Acts Yas. If (1597) § 87 That na man in smolt 
time set elles, creilles, weires, or ony vther inginc to 
let the smoltes to gor to the Sea, 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VITL, 
c.7 No person shal take in any lepe, hiuc, crele. fier, 
or any other engine .. the yonge fric..of any kinde of 
salmon. 1536 BeLLenpen Cron, Scot. (1821) I. p. xxxiv, 
The peple makis ane lang mand, narrow halsit, and wyid 
mouthit, .als sone as the see ebbis, the fische ar, tane'dry in 
the ‘erelis, 1596 Datryurie tr’ Leslie's Hist, Scot. 42 
Nocht sa _mekle fishe thay with ricttis, as with skepis, or 
long kreilis win-with wickeris in the form of-a hose. 1758 
Binnet, Deser. Thames xix With any Nets, Trammel, 
Keep, Wore, Creel, or other Device, 1775 Avan dimer, 
Znd. 403 Catching fish in long crails, made with canes:and 
hiccory splinters, tapering toa point. e leg 
3. Zo coup the ereeis; in various is uses; to fall 
or tumble over; ‘to tumble heels over' head, to 
die’ -(Jamieson) ;:to meet with a mishap. “/ @, 
creel: in a state of temporary mental aberration, : 

xgrs Ramsay Chrisz's Kirk Grou. xvii, Whan-he was, 
strute twa ey ees +» Held up frae cowping ’ the 
ereels ‘The ‘liquid logic scholer. x785 Burns So Villiam 
Simpson iii, My senses wad be in‘a creel, Should I but 
dare a hope'to specl, Wi’ Allan, or wi’ Gilbertfield. “3816, 
Scorr Old Mort. vi, ‘The laddie ’s in a, cree! 1’ exclaimed 
his uncle, 1828 — Ros Ray xx;"If folk. .wad needs be coup- 
ing the creels ower through-stanes. « 1835 Hoca Tales § Sé. 
III. 206 If you should. .coup the creels just now; it would 
be out of.the power of man to’ get you to.a Christian burial. 
3871 C. Gmnon Lack of Gold xvii, ' The lassie's head's in a. 
creel’, cried Susan. -* . ve wt 

4, attrib. and Comd., .as creeL-hawhing, pig 
creel-like adv. ;: creel-house, a house or hut with 
the walls made“of-wickerwork covered with clay; 
éreel-man, a man who transports goods in. creels.. 

1865 J. G. Bertram Hardest of Sea (1873) 310 The system 
- followed by thé fishwives in the old days of' “*creel-hawk- 
ing. 1876 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., *Creel-house, a wicker | 
hut with a-sodded roof, ‘2878 Maciantosn Hist. Civilis.’ 
Scot, 1. Introd. 134 Till recently:crell houses were,used in. 
some parts of the Highlands. 2638-9 in Maidment Sc. Pas. 
guils (1868) 66 He. .*creel lyke lives in the fyre of conten, 
tione, x883 J. Beat Bishopshire Lilts 14 Stridelegs on the 
' ¥creelman’s ass, 1880 Antrinit'§ Down Gloss., *Creelpigy 
. & young: pig, such as is taken to market in a: creel or 
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Creel (kri),.50.2 . [Perh. the-same-word as pre- 
ceding ; but evidence is wanting.] 3s 

1. A framework, varying in form according to its 
purpose (see quots.).. (CE.Cravow, 4.) =: : 

2988 W. Marsuat-Vorksh, (1796) Il. 222 The feet ofthe 
sheep being bound, it is laid upon a bier—provincially, a 
Sereel’, Jbid. Gloss., Creel, a kind of bier, used for slaughter- 
ing and salving sheep upon, 82x .J. Honrer MS. Gloss. 
ih Addy Sheffield Gloss., Creet,.a light frame-work placed 
overhead in the kitchen or other room of an ordinary farm- 
house, on which oateakes are-placed. [So 2883 in Huddersf 
Gioss.| - 1869 Lonsdale. Gloss., Creel... barred stool on 
which sheep are salved ‘and clipped, ‘Pigs are -killed, etc. 
+1899 Holderness Gloss., Creal, a plate-rack. .a food-rack for 
sheep; a butcher's hand-barrow, 1877 VM. W.. Linc. Gloss., 
Creel, a wooden rack in which plates are puttodry. A frame 
‘inwhich glaziers carry glass. ane : 

B. Spenning. A frame for holding the paying-off 
bobbins in the process of converting the ‘ sliver” 
into roving’, or the latter into yarn, Hence also 
creelframe, °. ae 

1838 Une Philos, Manuyy. 2a5 The roller-pair. .receives the 
fine rovings from bobbins placed on skewers or upright pins 
in the.creel behind. - x85 Art $rud. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 
p. aii fs The bobbins. .are placed in a wooden frame called 
a‘creel’, so that they will revolve. 1879 Casseli’s Techn. 
Beneeh Ys SOE The rove creels. .stand about six or seven 

eet high. 

b. (See iguct) north, dial, 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Creel, 2 frame to wind yarn upon. 

Qreel (kril), v.  [f Creen sd.1] 

iL Sc. To put into a creel; also Zig. : 
“1813 Douctas 42ucisiv. Prol, 32 Men sayis thow bridillit 
Aristotle as ane ‘hors, And crelit wp the flour of weety. 
1808-79 Jamieson, Creél, to put into a basket ..‘He’s no 
gude to cree! cggs.wi’,’ i.e. not easy, or safe, to deal with, 

a. Angling. To get G fish) into the basket; to 
succeed in.catching. Cf. ‘to dag game’. 

3844 J. T. Hewrerr Parsons § W.v, I creeled him, and 
tried again, 1892 Fie/d 18 June 922/3 My friend .. creeled 
nearly twice as many trout. 

3, Sc. In certain Bipsriage como : To make (a 
newly married man) go through some ceremony 


Pop. Antig. (1870) IL. 55. ; 
“1992 Statist. Acc. Scot, UI. 80 The second day after the 


got mar- 


3864 R, A. ARrnoLp Cotton Fant. z A minder and ‘a 
creeler engaged in mianpiecturany with a seltagtiog mule. 
‘May,’ The relationship be- 


_Creelful. 

3824 Scorr Redeuuntlet ch. vii, A creelfu’ of coals, 187: 
.G.C. Davies Mountain & Mere xviii. 157 The creelfuls o} 

trout’ Ihave caught. aun ae : hae 

Creem (kr7m), v. dial, Also cream, orim, 

[O£ obscure etymology: possibly two or even three 

distinct words are -here included. The various 
senses belong to distinct parts of England. 
The variant’ crivz has suggested identity with'OE. exim- 
swan to squeeze, press (cf. sense 2)3 but the evidence does 
not show that cvzvz is the earlier form, rather the contrary $ 
and it is not easy to seehow crveent with its long vowel could 
_avise from the ablaut series Lim, Aram, kraut.) 

1. vans. To put, ‘place, or deposit secretly or 
surreptitiously. (stortherz.) | - : . 

1674 Ray N.C. Words 12 Creentit into my hand ; ‘Put 
it in slily or secretly. Chesh: a 1700 ‘B. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Creeme, to slip or slide anything into another’s Hand. 
x46 Cottier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane, Dial. Wks, (x86) 
53, Lcreemt Nip néaw on then o Lunshun, 1887S. Cheshire 

loss., Creent, tohide. ‘Creemit up’, put it out of sight 
hide it in your dress or pocket..It is a rare: word, an 
rapidly becoming obsolete... 

. To squeeze; to hug. (Devon and Cornw.) 
+ 'x946 Exmoor Courtship(E. D. S.) 326 Tha hast 2 creem’d 
ma Yearms and a most. ma neck, 1864.CarErn Devon 
Province. He creemed.my hand. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Creent, to squeeze, to mash :..To hug in wrestling. -1880 
. Cornwall Gloss., Creent, to squeeze. .-. ~ 2 

‘8. intr. To shiver. -trans. To cause to shiver, 

to chill, Hence Creemed Zi. a., chilled “and 

shivering. (south-western) * Peas ‘ 
1847-78 Hatuiwett, Crim, to shiver. J. Wight. .x880 2. 
Cornwall Glois., Creent: ismetaphotically used to describe 
that sensation of rigor or creeping of the flesh, known as 
‘goose flesh, cutds ansering. *Creemed wi' the cold’, 880 
Rs. Parr Adam § Eve iv. 44° Do ’ee go near to the fire., 
you looks all creemed‘with the cold, and as wisht-as can be. 
_ 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk., Creauty. .to shiver, to shudder, 
_Creem, sh. dial. [f. prec.]’ A-shiver proceed- 
ing from-cold, -indisposition, etc. - seas | 
1847-78 Hauurweit,; ‘Crea. .a cold shivering. “Somerset. 
x880° WV; Cornwall Gloss., Creem, Crim, a shiver} a creep- 

ing of the-flesh,. ‘I feeled a crim coom o'er me’, 1888, 1, 

Somerset: Word-bk., Creant, a shiver..a shivering state. 

Hence.Creemy.a, dial., shivering, shuddering, 
Creem, obs. i Cream sh2 _ Sera 

~ Creen, obs. form-of CAnEEN, « On the. crees: 

veady to turn either way on receiving an impulse: 
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1798 T. Jnerenson Writ. (1859) IV. 234 [To] decide the 
future turn of things, which are at this moment on the 
creen, . /6id. 236 Stopping the movement in the Eastern 
States, which were on the creen. 

pe rape sg £. Crinee. 

. Creep (kip), v. Pa, t. and pa. pple. crept 
(krept). Forms: see below. [A common Teutonic 
strong vb.: OE. erdopan = OS. criopan, OFris. 
kriapa (N¥ris. krepen, Satl, kriope), ON. dr jilpa 
Sw. drypa, Da. krybe):—OTeut. *hreugan. As 
with some other verbs of the same class (cf. Bow, 
Broox, Lovur), the present has in some of the 
langs. 2 for ett, as OLG. kriipan, MDu. cripen, 
Du. drauipen, MLG., LG, and EFris, 4r0den, MG. 
-rhfen, kraufen. InOHG. replaced by chriohhan, 
MUHG.and mod.Ger. krzechen, repr. atype Areuhan, 
the relation of which to Aveugan is uncertain. 

The OTeut. conjugation was, pres. Zreupan, pa. t. 
kraup, pi. krupun, pa. pple. krupan ; whence OE. 
pres. créopan (3rd sing. créepp), pa. t. eréap, pl. 
crupon, pa. pple. cropen. The OE. pres. créopan, 
ME, crépex (close 2), has tegularly given the 
modern c7eep; occasional ME, instances of crope 
are app. errors. The pa. t. sing. crdap regularly 
gave ME. crép (open 2), spelt also crepe, creeple, 
which was in general use to the 15th c., and sur- 
vives with short vowel in the dialectal cred. The 
plural cruponx, criupe(2, became in the 13th ec. 
cropen, crope, after the pa. pple.; and this passed 
also into the sing. as crope, the prevailing type of 
the tense to the 16th c., after which it gradually 
dropped out of literary use, though still widely 
used in English and U.S. dialects. the northern 
dial., the form adopted in the 13th c. was crap 
(after the pa. t. of other classes), which is still 
Scotch. But already before 1400, weak forms 
creep-ed and crep-i, began to take the place of all 
these, the second of which has since 16the. gradu- 
ally attained to be the standard form, leaving crep, 
crope, crop, crup, crap, as only dialectal, The 
pa. pple. cvoper continued till the 17th c. in literary 
use, and to the 19th c. in the northern dial. where 
the vowel is still short cropper, cruppext; in the 
south it became in x3th c. cvoge, also literary Eng. 
to the 18th c.; but a weak form crepid, creeped 
began to appear in the 14th c., and in the form 
crept, identical with the pa. t., has been the domi- 
nant form since the 16th c.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1, Pres.tense, 1 or6opan, criopan,(erfyan), 1-3 
3rd sing. oxiep(e)S; 2-4 creope(n, (kreope(n) ; 
2-6 erepe(n, (3-6 crope, 4 cryepe) ; 4-5 krepe, 
4-7 creepe, (6 creape), 7— creep, (Sc. 5— creip). 

¢x000 JELFRIC Gram. fii. (Z.) 170 Kefo ic creope. 
exx75 Lamb, Hom, 23 Hwa per-in? cxzoo Trin. 
Coll, Hone. 199 pe neddre.,crieped..pureh nerewe hole. 
a x250 Owl § Night. 819 pe fox can enpe [v.% crope] bi be 
heie. c¢zgos Zdzand Conf. 107 in £. &. P. (2862) 73 
Makede hire redi:to kreopen ‘in. Lanci. P. (om 
XXL. 475 «and creop on kneos tobe croys. 1483 Cath. 
Angl 8: To Crepe, A aiden 2570 “Manip. 70 To 
creepe, vegere. 1583 anpo di Fior 137 Why 
creape you on the grounde?- 1667 Minton P. L. 1. 950 
And swims or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flyes. 

2., Past tense. a. sing. 1-3 créap, 3 (creop), 
3-5 crep, crepe, 4-5 oreep(e, 9 azal, erep ;' pl. 
I erupon, 2-3 crupen. 

¢1000 fExenic How. I. (Bosw.) Heo creap betwux 
Sam mannum. «@rr0o O. EB tivon. an, 1083 Sume crupon 
under. a12z§ Leg. Kath. 908 [He] com ant creap in ure. 
cr2g0Gen. § Ex, 2924 Dor crep a dragun. 1340-70 A lisazn- 
de = Per erep ps ano ae a Cuaucer Reeve's 

° e creepe [v.97 - 14! creep, crepe, crep, 
crepte] in to:the cl clerk. x88 "Trianer Gloss. Crep, pt. and 
P.p., crept. . 

B. pl. 3-4 cropen, 3-erope; stmg. 4 crop, 
croup, 5-crope (sing. & pl..6 croape, dal. 7-9 
crop, 9 crup), . - : : 

1298 'Lay. 18472 Somme hii crope- [c x205 crupen] to pan 
wode. ¢1290 S. Eng. Leg. 170/2217 Heo..cropen-al-so ase 
ametene al aboute. @x300 Cursor J, 2303 (Cott.) Paa wigurs 
croup.be warlau in. .¢ 1420 Avow. A7th. \xv, The caytef 
crope in-to a tunne. “3535 CovERDALE ¢ Sav. xili. 6 They 
crope in to caues and dennes. 1572 R. H. tr. Lauvateris’ 
Ghestes (1596).207 Divers errours croape ‘into the Church, 
1606 Binns Kivk-Buriall (1833) 14 Before the Kirk-buriall 
crop in. 672 Sir C. Wwvikt Z7igle Crown x60 He crope 
quietly on again. 1734 Noatn Lexa. 1. iti, § 144 (2740) 
217,Anothér Witness crope out against the Lord Stafford, 
3831 Lanvor Fva Rupert Wks. 1846 Il. 577 His dog soon 
crope betwixt us, 1883 C, F, Sur Southernismsin Trans. 
Amer, Philol, Soc. 47 Crepe, preterit and past participle of 
cretp, is common among thé negroes and poorer whites. _ 


1, Yo. north. 3-9 srap, (4-5 orape)., . .. 


¢xa0x Lay. 29282 Pe sparewe innene crap, ¢xq4go Henrv- 
SON inh, Fab. 44 rs Bn Caue he erape, i x13 Dovcras 
ABiieis 11,-v. (iv.) 48 And crap in wander the feit of the goddes. 
@ i605 Montconerin’ Since, that the Hevins’ 4x With my 
king in credit once‘l trap; ' ‘1795 Macnenn Will § -Fean 
wm, SiGamto. corap owerdistant hilland plam. ~. -- 
._. 3 4-§ ereped, -id, orepped, (kreppet),-7~9 
oreaped, (4— Se. oreipit).. : 


= 23300 Re, Alisi+390 On- hire bed fwyes-he Jeped, ‘The. 


thridde tyme yn he creped, 14...Chaucer J1S. [see B 1]. 


.crepeth to 


CREEP. 


2634 Massincer Very Womaz wv. iii, How the devil Creeped 
he into my head? 1807 [sec B, x]. fod. Sc, A fox creepit 
(or crap] through the hole. 

€. 4~ orept(e. 7 

€ 1380 Cursor MM. 15388 (Fairf.) Crepped in him Sathanas 
(Zrix. ATS. crepte, Cott. crep, Gét?. croupe]. _¢1350 Will. 
Patlerne 2235 And creptenintoacaue. 1548 Haw Chron, 
169 Whereunto..[this] tended andcreptup. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. rv. (1682) 141 He crept in favour with Christians, 
2860 TynpAuL Glace. 1. xi. 69 We crossed crevasses and crept 
round slippery ridges. 

8. Pa. pple. a. 1-7 (north. dial, -9) cropen, 5-6 
Sc. croppin, eroipin, (6 erepen, 9 xorth. dial. 
eroppen, eruppen, Yorksh. ereppen). 

¢ 1208 Lay. 5671 pa ilke pe aniht weoren atcropene. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Frankd. T, 886 As thou..were cropen out of the 

‘ound. 1423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. clxxxii, Quho that from 

ell war croppin onys in hevin, x48x Caxton Reynard 
(Arb. 17 He had cropen therein. a1sg3 Puirot Wks. 
(842) 336 Corruptions have crepen into the people, 1563 

InzeT Four Scotr Thre Gace Wks. 1888 I. 132 Abuiss.. 
croipin in the Kirk. a1g7z Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 40x 
Frensche men ar croppin in of lait. 162x MarwuHam Prev. 
fun ey (1658) 32 Cropen away and hidden. x698 Lister 
in Phil, Trans. XX. 247 [They] would have cropen away. 
1990 Mas. Wueeter Westsrld. Dial. (1821) 23 Sic pride 
croppen intu) Storth an Arnside, x8s5 Rosinson MVAithy 
Gloss., Croppen or Cropen, crept. ‘Where hae ye gitten 
croppen to?’ 

B. 3-4 yerope, yerop, 3-8 crope, (4-5 erepe). 

¢ 3278 Lay. 5671 pat weren awel crope. 1325 Coer de L. 
3473 In the erthe they wolde have crope. ¢1330 Arth. § 
Merl, 7229 Whider-ward were ye y-crope. ¢ 1440 CAPGRAVE 
Life St. Kath. wt. 404 If he ware Crope thorow pe 3ate. 
1895 Marknam Sir R. Grinvile, To the fayresi 1, A 
Heauenlie fier is_crope into my braine. 2642 Rocers 
Naaman 7x The Lord speakes of those ..despised men, 
crope out of captivity. «2734 Nortu E-rasmen 273 (D.) 
The Captain was just crope out of Newgate, 

y: 4-5 crepid, 7-9 creeped. 

¢1430 Cuaucer Reeve's T. 339 (Camb. MS.) He wende a 
crepid by hese felawe Ion [5 4275S. cropen, Hard, crope], 
176r Hume Hist. Eng. 1. xvi. 396 Intestine faction had 
creeped into the Government of France. Jfod. Sc. It has 
creepit oot. 

5. 6—- crept. 


Guelty es As soon as they are crope out from their Spring- 
head. “1706 A. Bevrorp. Temple Mus. vil. 151 No 
Errors are crept into the..Text. 71x Anpison Sect. No. 
57 P4 That Party-Rage which..is very much crept into 
their Conversation. «1734 (see 3 £.]. 

B. Signification. _ 

1, itr. Tomove with the body prone and close 
to the ground, as a short-legged reptile, an insect, 
a quadruped moving stealthily, a human being on 
hands and feet, or in a crouching posture, 

Formerly said of snakes, worms, and other creatures with- 
out limbs, for which cvazZ is now more usual, though in 
some cases either may be used: see WL U% ‘ 

e888 K, Etrrep Boeth. xxxvi. § 4 Oper nefp his fota 
seweald pact he mage gan..and onginp creopan [Boadl. MS. 
crypan] on Gone ilcan weg. ¢ 1000 nic Hom. II. 488 
(Bosw.) Him comon to creopende fela neddran. ¢ xz0g Lay. 
29313 Pe king him gon crepen an heonden and a futen. 
31386 CHaucer Reeve's 7. 339 He wende haue cropen (4/5. 
Camb. crepid, Hart, cropej by his felawe Iohn, And by 
the Millere in he creepe [v.7”, creep, crape, crepede, crept] 
anon, 1433 Lypa. Pilgr. Sowde 1. xxxiit, (1483) 82 The 
serpent. .shold..crepevpon his breste, xg98 Suaxs. AZerry 
Ww. ii. 59 Creepe into the Kill-hole. x6xx_ Frorto, Car 
ponare, to creepe on all foure. 2634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 
2x3 Land Tortoyses so great that they will creepe with two 
mens burthens. 1705 BerxrLey Cave of Dunmore Wks, 
IV. sog We were forced to stoop,and soon after creep on 
our knees,’ 1735 Somervitte Chase m. 146 See there he 
[the fox] creeps along; his Brush hedrags. x807 Rosrnson 
Archzol. Grace mM. vi, 227 A person accused creeped on 
his-hands through the fire. 1864 Tennyson Ayluer's F, 
852 [There] the slow-worm creeps. . ‘ ; 

+’b: .Proverbially contrasted bat (=' walk ra 
€868-K. Alryrup Bogth. xxxvi. § 4 Se bil ae se de 
geep bonne se'be criep0,[Bod?, AZS. crypp]._¢ 1400 Sowdene 
Bab. 267 The Dikes were so develye depe. Quer cowde thai 
nothir goo nor crepe. ¢1q60 Towneley Myst. 1x4 Keynde 
wille crepe Whereit may-not go. 1862 J. Heywoop Prev. 
& Zpigr. (1867) 135 Children must learne to créepe ere they 
cango. 1663 Br. Paraick Parad. Piler. 304 The most im- 
perfect souls;who are not as yet able.to go, but only to 
creep in.the way to_heayen. 1742.Richarpson Pamela TH. 
352 And besides, as the vulgar saying is, Qne must creep 
before one ! 1836 Backwoods of Canada 57,1 ‘used to 
hear when I was a boy, ‘first creep'and then got ae ‘ 
. 6. Zo ccreep to the Cross (also to creép the 
Gross) : spec. used of the Adoration ofthe Cross, 
in the Roman Service-for Good Fee. yids : 
ex200 Trin. Coll..Hont. Crepe to-cruche on lange 
adai. “x377 ‘Lanct- P. Pie stv. 428 Ariseth-. And 
crosse on knees, - ¢1449 Pecock Repfr: 269° 
Not as thou; thei_crepiden thanne & there-to noon other 
thing saue tothe Ymage, but-that thei aftir her ymagina- 
cioun crépiden to the persoon of Crist. a1g00 Ratis Raving 
u. 129 Nocht our oft creip the corss .one kneis} .1g:. in 
Boorde Jntrod. Knowl. (1870) Introd. 92 ae no lay 
a2 


CREEP. 


a Carpett for the Kinge to Creepe to the Crosse bee 1554 
Bate Decl. Bouner’s Articles D iv b, To creapeto the Crosse 
on Good Friday featly. 1586-92 Warner Alo. Eng. 115 (N.} 
We kiss the pix, we creepe the crosse, our beades we over- 
runne. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. ut iii. 73 To come as humbly 
as they vs'd ‘to creepe To holy Altars. 1630 J. Tavzor 
Wks. (N.), Because they would not creepe unto the crosse, 
And change Gods sacred Word for humane drosse, 

2.._To move softly, cautiously, timorously, or 
slowly; to move quietly and -stealthily so as to 
elude observation ; to steal (¢#to, away, etc.). 

_ e175 Lamb, Hom. 23 And ber beo analpi hoth bat an mon 
mei crepan in. 3398 Gower Conf. I. 198 This lady tho 
was crope a side As she, that wolde her selven hide. ¢2470 

Henry Wallace v1. 627 Full Jaw thai crap, quhill thai war 
out off sicht. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 
6 The Fathers forsaking the Plough. .began to creepe into 
the Toune. x600 Suaxs. 4. Y. L. ut, vil. 146 The whining 
Schoole-boy .. creeping like snaile Vnwillingly to schoole. 
apes Anes Italy 9 We here took a little Boat to creep 

long the Sea-shore as far as Genoa. 1850 Tennyson Zt 

Mem, vii. 7 Like a guilty thing I creep At earliest morniti 
to the door. 1873 Buack Pr. Thule xxv. 42x If this ied 
continues, we can creep up-to-morrow to Loch Roag. 

b. Of things: To move slowly. 

16so Futter Pisgah 1, x. 214 Where the brook Zorek 
creeps faintly out of the Tribe of Judah. 1752 Younc 
Brothers u. i, Go, fool, and teach_a cataract to creep! 
1867 Wurrtier Tent on Beach xxiv, The mists crept upward 
chilland damp. 1878 Hux.ey Physiogr. 178 The sea-bottom 
over which the cold water creeps. 

3. fig. (of persons and things). a. To advance 
or come on slowly, stealthily, or by imperceptible 
degrees ; to insinuate oneself zzfo; to come 72 or 
up unobserved ; to steal insensibly fox or over. 

¢ 1340 Cursor Al, 14747 (Trin.) Pat sekenes crepte to heued 
& fote. 1380 Wyciir Wes, (1880) 296 Pise newe ordris, 
pat ben cropen in wib-oute grounde. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. 
(1867) 84 Now age is cropen on me ful stille, ¢x430 Lypc. 
Chron. Troy. 1, So ferre he was cropen into age. 1533 
Q. Carn. Parr tr. Eras. Commune Crede 74b, By un- 
tawfull plesure crope in the death and destruction of man- 
kynde. 1865 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. vt. (1593) 172 Sleepe 
upon my carefull carcasse crope. 1647-8 CoTrereLn 
Davila's Hist. Fr. 78) 19 These opinions. crept up, till 
they were universally embraced. 1702 De For Shortest 
Way w, Dissenters in Arb, Garner VIL 593 How they 
crope into all Places of Trust and Profit. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 6: #1 Among many Phrases which have crept 
into Conversation. 1837 W. Irvine Cass. Bonneville 1. 250 
Despondency began to creep over their hearts, 1869 Trot. 
Lore He Kner hii. (1878) 293 When these sad weeks had 
slowly crept over her head. 3875 Jowetr Plato(ed. a)III. 
3or The licence of which ae speak very easily creeps in. 

b. To move timidly or diffidently ; to proceed 
humbly, abjectly, or servilely, to cringe; to move 
on a low level, without soaring or aspiring. Cf, 
CREEPING ff/. a. 

158 Marseck Bk. of Notes 623 So lowe crope they on 
the ground, that when they heare the name of the Sabboth, 
they remember nothing but the seauenth day. 1596 
Srenser State Ire’, Wks. (Globc) 614/r When they are 
weary of warres. .then they creepe a litle perhaps, and suc 
for grace. 16.. Drypen (J.), It is evident he {hfilton) creeps 
along sometimes for above an hundred lines together. 
Pore Ess. Crit. 347 And ten low words oft creep in ook tak 
line. 1935 — Prot, Sat. 333 Wit that can creep, and pride 
that licks the dust. 1782 Cowren Conversation 145 Where 
men of judgment creep, and feel their way, Lhe positive pro- 
hounce without ala? & 3856 ISMERSON ‘Ba , Traits, 
Manners Wks, (Bohn) 11. 46 Don't creep about diffidently, 
1874 Beackie Sel/cult, 89 Where aspiration is wanting, 
the soul grechs. 5 

Of plants: To grow with the stem and 
branches extending along the ground, a wall, or 
other surface, and throwing out roots or claspers at 
intervals. b. Of roots or subterranean stems: To 
extend horizontally under ground, Ms 
‘rgg0 Tinpare Pract. Prelates Wks, 849 II. 270 [Ivy] 

creepeth along by the ground till it find a great tree, 3580 
Barer Aly, C 1597 To creepe, to run as rootes do in the 

round, rego, 1672-3 Grew Anat, Plants 11,1. i. § 9 The 

‘Motions of Rootsare. .sometimes Level, as are those of Hops 
‘. and all such as properly Creep: 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
iv. 182 Cucumers along the Surface creep, x727 Por: Eloisa 
243 Where round some mould’ring tow’r pale ivy creeps. 
31837 Dicxens Pickw. vi, Oh,2 dainty plant is the Ivy green, 
‘That creepeth o'er ruins old ! .t 
_ 1 @. Said_of the ramification of blood-vessels, 
etc. Ols, Cf Craw uv, 4, 

3668 Currerren & Core Barthol. Anat, 1. xxviii. 67 
‘Those [blood-vessels] which come from above do creep all 
the womb over. 2714 Gotpsm, Nat, Hist. (x 76} Ill. 97 
As they [blood-vessels] creep along the side o the ranches 
{ofthe horns), * ae : 

- oC. fig. To extend like a creeping plant. 
2836 Stanuey Sinai § Pal, ii. (1858) x38 Vineyards creep 


. 


along the ancient terraces. 31859 Jeruson Brittany iii-o4 | 


Up this cliff crgeps the town, capped by the fine old church. 
- tvaus. = creep along or over. rare,’ (CE. 
‘also creep the crossinIc) ~~ : 
“1667 Mivton P, ZL. vis. 523 And every creeping thing that 
creeps the ground, 1727 Dyer Grongar Hue 8 Whose 
ragged walls the ivy creeps, -x738‘Westey Hymns, *O 
Thou whose JV isdont’ iii, ‘The meanest Worm. that creeps 
the Barth. . 821 Crane Vii, Minstr. I. 130 Black clouds 


crept the southern bill.“ re . 

_ &. guty. -OF the skin ‘or flesh, less usually ‘of the 
person himself : ‘To have a sensation ‘as of things 
. Creeping’ over the skin; to. be affected’ with a 
nervous shrinking ‘or shiver (as a result of fear, 

horror, or repugnance). ce . 

"8 1300 Cursor MM, 3567 (Cott.) Quen. pat [he] sua .bicums 


1160 


ald ,.Te crepes crouland in his bak. cx400 Jtoms. Rose 2558 
Whanne thou wenest for to slepe, So fulle of peyne shalt thou 
crepe. .1727 Swirt Gulliver ut. vii. 223 Something in their 
countenances that made my flesh creep with 2 horror I cannot 
express, 1840 Dickens Barz. Kudge xvii, You make_my 
hair stand on end, and my flesh creep. 1879 G. Meneprrit 
Figotst xxviii, (1889) 266 He had such an air of saying 
5 ‘Tom's a-cold’, that her skin crept in sympathy. 188z Jfrs. 
Raven's Tempt, I, 310 It makes me quite creep. 

7. Naut., etc. To drag with a creeper for any- 
thing at ths hoxton of the water. ee 

x8r3-24 Ac? a ILf, & x59 § 10 No person .. se 
creep er amen tok anchors letea sovneeed to be Jost in 
any of the ports, 2830 Manrvar King's Owz ix, There the 
cargo fs left, until they have an opportunity of going off in 
boats to creep for it, which is by dragging large hooks at 
the bottom until they catch the hawser. 1888 T. Harpy 
Wessex Tales HU. 14% 

8. Of metal ratls, etc.: To move gradually for- 
ward under the continuous pressure of heavy traffic 
in the same direction, or as a result of periodical 


expansion and contraction on a gradient. 

1885 Science V. 344/2 In some places the rails move longi- 
tudinally or ‘creep’. On Jong inclines or grades the track 
may creep down hill, 1887 Engineer LXIV. 9 Now I have 
the fish bolts loosened Iam threatened with a creeping of 
the line, 3890 Daily News 31 Dec. 2/5 The very curious 
‘creeping’ action of lead upon_a roof was also shown by 
means ofa model...In the experiment the lead, first heated 
and then cooled, was made to creep a perceptible space, 

9. Coal-mining. To suffer a ‘creep’. 

1851 Greenwew Coal-trade Terms Northumb. § Durk. 
19 The softer the thill, the ter the liability to creep. 
1861 Trans. N. Eng. Lust. Min. Engineers UX, 24 {It) had 
evidently brought on a heavy creep as shown on the section 
of crept bords. 

Creep (krip), sd. [f. the verb.] 

1. The action of creeping; slow or stealthy 
motion, (/#, and 7g.) 

1818 Keats Zudym. 1. 679 Until a gentlecreep, A careful 
moving caught my waking ears. 1842 Wornsw. ‘Lyre! 
though such power', Or watch..The current as it plays In 
flashing leaps and stealthy creeps Adown a rocky maze. 
1862 THornsury Turner I, 264 There is a fine sense of 
terror and dan er and adventure in Jason's stealthy creep. 

th. Hawking. See quot. Obs. 

1486 Bh, St. Aldans Djb, Yowre hawke fleeth at or to 
the Creepe when ye haue yowre hawke on yowre fyst and 
crepe softely to the Ryuer or to the pit, and stelith softeli 
to the brynke therof, and then cry huff, and bi that meane 
Nym a fowle, ‘ 2 3 

. A sensation as of things creeping over one’s 
body; ® nervous shrinking or shiver of dread or 
horror. Usually in g/., the creeps or cold creeps 


colloq.), 

( 1862 [ae Haunted & Haunters in Str. Story (1866) 
HI. 200, I felt a creep of inable horror. 1879 A. Fornes 
in Daily News 21 Aug, 5/3 It gives you the creeps all down 
the small of the back. 1884.4 fhengitu: 15 Mar, 340/1. : 

3. Coal-mining. The slow continuous bulging 
or rising up of the floor of a gallery owing to 
the superincumbent pressure upon the pillars. 
‘Also any slow movement of mining ground’ 
(Raymond Avining Gloss. 1881), 

3813 Ann. Philos. If. 285 The pitmen were proceeding... 
through the old workings..the proper road being obstructed 
byacreep, 1867 W. W. Suytu Coal § Coal-mining 132 The 
creep..arises when the thill or yeceey is soft, and the 
proportion of pillars to bords such that after a time a downs 
svard movement takes place; the pillars then force the cla 
to rise upwards in the bords. 2867 Ans. Reg. 176 He ad- 
vised that it should be buried in some of the creeps or 
crevices of some old pit-workings, =~ - 

4, A low arch under a railway embankment ; an 
opening in a hedge or other enclosure, for an 
animal to creep or pass through. Cf, CREEP-HOLE. 

2875 W. MeIuwrartn Guide Wigtownsh, 37 A creep for 
cattle, on the Wigtown Railway, 3884 R. Pervenies Red 
Deer x. 188 Through this hedge [poachers] leave holes, or 
‘creeps’, for the pheasants to run through. ‘ 

5. =CREEPER 5. é 7m 
+ 1889 Chamb, Frit. Jan. 28/2 Boatmen went to work with 
Creeps or drags to search for the body. 

6. Comb., as + creep-window (cf. sense 4). Also 
CREEP-HOLE, CREEP-MOUSE.’ 
1664 Atxyxs Ovi. Printing Ded. Bj, ‘The least Creep- 


window robs the whole House; the tcast Errour in War is- 


not to be redeemed. lt . 
Creeper (kr7paz). Fonns: 1 eréopere, 4-6 
creper(e, 6 crepar, 6- creeper. : [f. CREEP v. + 


e 
II.-256 The door must not be shut..until the sat ihe 
— has been “brought jn and sat at. the Father's 


IC.” tor. - as ra . % 

‘- b. fig. One who moves stealthily, timidly, or 
abjectly, or in a mean and servile way. - 
3509. Purrennam Eng. Poesie in. ‘xxiy, (Arb.)299 Some- 
timesa er, and-a curry-fauell with his superiours: x598 
Frorio, Jusinuatore, 2 craftie slie cteeper ‘into “ones 
bosome, fauor or minde.-- ¢x605 Rowney Birth Merl. nu. 
vi, A gilded rascal, A low-bred Sespeabh creeper, ‘163% 
Bratuwatt Zug. Gentlew{1641) 360 They were. .nostrutters 
“in the streets, but despicable creepers, - 28rx Lane Trag. 


CREEPER. 


Shaks., The seryilest creeper after nature that ever cou- 
sulted the palate of an audience. ; 
+c. slang. A. ‘penny-a-liner’; see quot. 

3824 W. Invine 7. Tray, 1. 241 A creeper is one who fur- 
nishes the newspapers with paragraphs at so much a line. 
1825 T. Lister Granby Ix. (1836) 425 Persons, called, in 
the slang of the trade, ‘creepers’, whose business it is to 
prow! about, collecting incidents for the newspapers, - 

2, An animal that creeps, a creeping thing, an 
insect or reptile ; spec. (in wident speech) a louse. ° 

1577. B. Goocr Heresbach's Hush. wt. (+586) 147, You 
shall be sure to haye neither Mite nor Creeper in your 
Cheese. 1609 Bice (Douay) Gex. vii. 2x Al creepers, that 
creepe upon the earth, 1651 Afiller of Afans/.-8 Hast any 
Creepers within thy gay Hose? 1673 S.C. Rules of Civility 
6x "Tis unbecoming. .to scratch..as if there were Creepers 
upon our backs, me Hoop Uf the Rhine 200 A. mounted 
gendarme would probably disdain to pursue a creeper. | 

b. Angling. The larva of the Stone-fly. 
1867 F. Francis Angling (1876) 264 The crab or creeper is 
the larva of the stone fly. : 
ce. Poultry-rearing. ‘One of a breed of fowls 
with legs so short that they jump rather than walk’, 
2885 in ANNANDALE, 7 fet 

8. A name given to many small birds, of different 
families, which run or climb up and down the 
branches of trees and bushes; esg. the common 
Brown Creeper or Tree-creeper, Certhia familiaris. 

66x Lovee Hist. Anin. & Min. Introd., Birds..not 
melodious, as the ..witwal, creeper, wren. ps Page Eng. 
Birds 84 The Creeper or Ox-eye Creeper. 1766 PENNANT 
Zool. (1768) I. x93 The creeper. next to the crested wren is 
the least of the British birds. 1863 Bates Nat. Amtazor 
vii. (1864) 203 Many pretty little blue and green creepers of 
the Dacnidz group were daily seen feeding on berries. 1882 
Proc. Berw. ‘Nae. Cinb IX. 553 No Gold-crests or Creepers, 
and rarely any Wrens were seen. 

4. A plant that creeps ‘along the ground, or 
(more usually) one that~ascends-a-supporting sur- 
face, as ivy and the Virginian Creeper (Awipelopsis 
hederacea) ; a climber. \ 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 536 They are Winders and Creepers + 
as Ivy, gee Hops, Woodbine. tyz2 tr. Pomet's Hist, 
Drugs I, 3% this Plant is a Creeper, and twines or lashes 
itself round any Tree that is near it. zg2z Braptey JVés. 
Nature 37 The Ivy, and Virginia, Creeper. 1818 Keats . 
Endynt, i. 416 The creeper, mellowing for an autumn 
blush, _ 1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist, 60 Primeval laby- 
rinths of giant trees, tangled with ten thousand cree; ers. 

b. (p1) Arch. ‘Leaves or clusters of foliage 
used in Gothic edifices to ormament the angles of 
spires, pinnacles, and other parts ; crochets.’ 


2864 in Wepster. : " 

5. A kind of grapnel used for dragging the 
bottom of the sea or other body of water. 

In first quot. app. used of a grappling-iron. : 

Tar4oo Sorte Arth. 3667 Cogge appone cogge, krayers 
and oper, Castys crepers one crosse als to pe crafte langes. 
1336 BetLenven Cro. Scot. (2821) IL, 106-He perist in 
Loch Tay..His body was found be ereparis. 1730 Carr. W. 
Wricresworti JS, roy ah of the ‘Lyell’ 24 July, We 
sweaped with a Creeper for the Hawser, which we got hold 
of, 1769 Farconer Dich. Marine (2789), Creeper, an instru. 
ment of iron resembling a grappling, having a shank and 
four hooks or claws..1t is used to throw into the bottom of 
any river or harbour..to hook and draw up any thing.. 
lost. 3825 Forby Voc. £. Anglia, Creepers..2. Grapnels 
to bring up any thing from the bottom of a well or pond. 
2875 Witcocks Sca-/isherman (ed. 3) 40 The Grapnel or 
Creeper Sinker is much used off Dartmouth. .on account of 
the strength of the tidal currents. . These creepers have five 
claws, 1888 T. Harpy MWessex Tales It. 343. : 

6. A small iron ‘dog’, of which a pair were 
placed on a hearth between the andirons. 005. 

1586 Int Goods in Archzol, XXXVI. 289 A payre of 
crepers. 1565 Richmond, Wells (Surtees) 178, j. olde brand- 
rethe..j. iron creper. x629 /nv. in Zraus, Essex Archaol, 
Soc. HY. 11. 167, 1 p* creepers, fire shovelt and tonges. 166r 
Payne Zvam, Exub. Com. Prayer 106 The little Creepers, 
not the great Brass shining Andirons, bear up all the wood, 
and heat of the fire, 2833 J. Hottanp Manuf. Metal Il. 
3162 The andirons proper ..and what were denominated 
creepers, 3. smaller sort, with short necks or none at all. 

7. local. % A kind of patten or clog worn by 
women. b, A piece of iron with points or spikes, 
wom under the feet to prevent slipping on ice, etc. - 
" xy2x Batey, Crecfers, a sort of Galoshes, between C 
Pag Pattens, worn by Women. ax825 Forsy Voc. £. 
Auglia, Creepers, x. Low pattens mounted on short iron 
stumps, instead of rings. 2860 Barrcerr Dict. Amer. 
Creepers, pieces of iron, furnished with sharp points and 
strapped -under the fect, to prevent one falling when walk- 
ing uponice. 1887 Newcastle Wkly. Chron. x Jan. 4 Ice- 
Creepers are now on sale in certain shops of Newcastle. «_ 

8. =Cneer sé. 4. .. = 
~ 1845 Frat, R. Agric. Soc. VI; 1. 189 That --lambs may.. 
have more liberty, and pick out the shortest and sweetest of 
the keep, I have ‘creepers’ placed to enable them to do so. 
_ 9. &@ An apparatus for conveying grain in corn- 
mills, a conveyor. b, An endless moving feeding- 


apron, in a carding-machine. .- ; 
3847 Engineer & Mach. Assistant (Descr. Plates} 92 The 
creeper .. constructed by Mr. Fairbairn. 1865’ Sir W. 
Famparrn Jfills § ‘Millwork W140 The erceper consists 
of a long enclosed screw with a wide pitch and projecting 
thin threads enclosed in a wooden box or trough, : 
10, A‘small iron frying-pan” with” three legs ; 
also called a-spider.. (US. local.) .. -..-. 
2880 in WensTer Supp... = 3 : 
: LL. -Comb., as (sense 4)° creeper-clad, creeper- 


covered adjs. - 


CREEP-HOLE. 


3884 G, ALLEN Philistic 1. 292 His pretty latticed creeper- 
clad window. 1888 Daily News 25 June 6/3 The cool woods 
and creeper-covered rocks. 


Creep-hole (krzphoil), [f. Cramp zw or sd 
+ Horx.]’ A hole by which one creeps in or out; 
‘a hole into which any animal may creep to escape 


danger’ (J.). Also fig. (cf. Zoop-hole). 

. 5646 au oP Scotch EL 20 How willing our brethren 
are to get a creep-hole, and_how they shufle and cut to 
strugle themselves out of the Bryers, _168r W. RoseRtson 
Phyraseol. Gez, (1693) 560 A poor shifting excuse, a miser- 
able come-off, a very creep-hole. 1876 T. Harpy Hand 
Ethelb, 1. 53 Ascreen of ivy .. across the front of the recess 
«-a small creep-hole being left for entrance and exit. 

Creepie (kr7pi). Sc. and dial, Also creepy. 
{£ Creer 2. + -y or -18, denominative.] 

1. A low stool. Also ee -stool. 

+1662 Mercurins Caledonins,To assemble all her Creels, 
Basquets, Creepies, Furmes. 1736 Sc. Song, Logie o 
Buchany I, sit on my creepie and spin at my wheel. 
1839 Diciens Hanuted House vit. 34 He sat between his 
parents..and Bessy on the old creepie-stool. 2865 Reader 
38 Nov, 379(3 Carrying her creepie in one hand and her 
milking-p in the other. 

b. ‘It sometimes denotes the stool of repent- 
ance’ (Jamieson), Also cveepie-chair. 

2g7x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr, ut, viii, It's a wise wife 
that kens her weird, What tho’ ye mount the creepy? 2794 
Burns Rantin Dog iii, When 1 mount the creepie-chair, 
Wha will sit beside me there? 

2 A small speckled fowl. (U.S. local.) 

Creeping (ki7 pin), v2. sb. . [-nre 1] 

. The action of moving on the ground, as a 
reptile, or 2 human being on hands and knees, 

& 700 to Gloss. 696 Obreptione, criopungae. _¢ 1440 
Pron, Pary. rox Crepynge, regcio, repiura, 1580 Houty- 
sanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Rampement..sur terre, 2 raumping 
or creeping on the ground. x813 L. Hunt in Lvaniner 
io Apr. 242/2 Creepings in dust and wadings through 
mire, 

+b. Creeping to the Cross: see CREEP ¥. 1c. 

3§..in Boorde Jvttrod. Knowl, (1870) Introd. 92 The Order 
of the Kinge, on Good Friday, touchinge the. .creepinge to 

¢ Crosse,  xgzz W2l/ of Osborn (Somerset Ho.), At the 
tymé of the creping of the crosse. 1383 Basincron Com- 
mand, ii, (1637) 23 With crossings and creepings, Paxes 
and Beads, ae . 
2. traisf, and fig. The action of moving slowly, 
stealthily, or in a servile manner. 

1565 T. SrarLeton Forty. Faith 153 The creping in of 
these cancred heresies, 1665 Bove Occas. Reft. Introd. 
Pref. (2675) 22 A Writer in some cases may be allowed to., 
forbear Sarin , as well as avoid Creeping. 1736 Neat Hist. 
Purit. TIL, 463 After great creepings and cringings to 
Archbishop Laud, he became his creature. 1840 THacke- 
Rav Catherine xi, The nan was well fitted for the creeping 
and ni, eg, Seley enggr trade. 4 r 

3, The sensation as of something creeping on 

the skin ; ef. Formation, 
. 1799 Mav. D'Aroray Leff. 2 July, Your creepings are 
surely the effect of overlabour of the brain. 18s5 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Crecpings, cold shivery sensations, 1879 
B. Taynon Stud, Gerit. Lit. 362 We feel a creeping of the 
nerves, 

4. Dragging with creepers or Brapte es 

1886 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 2/: When they [ironclads] at- 
tempted to follow up the clearance effected by creeping and 
countermining, and to make the passage of the channel. 

5, In Canada: Stalking the Moose-deer, etc. 

x869 C. Harpy Movest Liye Acadie vi. 134 At the present 
day the animal [Cariboo] is shot by stalking or ‘creeping’ 
as it is locally termed, that is, advancing stealthily and in 
the footsteps of the Indian. 1879 Lp, Dunraven in 19¢h 
Cent, July 69 Creeping or ‘still hunting’ as it would be 
termed in the States js as nearly as possible equivalent to 
the ordinary deer-stalking. - 

6." Comb. creeping-hole = CREEP-HOLE} creep- 
ing-sheet (see quot.). oye 

1663 J. Wenn Stone-Heng (172! The Works of greatest 
Magnificence ., this Doctor talks of, extended to no more 
than..a creeping Hole at best. ‘1849 Sk. Nat, Hist., 
Mannutalia WV. 72 Tach burrow fof the hamster] has at 
least two openings, one descends obliquely, the other per- 
pendicularly. “The former is. t the ‘creeping-hole’. 
1874. Kuicut Dict, Mech, Creeping-sheet, the feeding-apron 


ofacarding-machine, , rake A 5 
Creeping (kipin), 247. a. [f. as prec, + -1Nne 2.) 
i. That creeps (as a ple .° eek aaas 
“¢x000 AiLrric Gex, i, 25 And eall creopende’cynn on heora 
cynne. @1300 Cursor M, 19849 (Cott.) All maner crepand 
beist. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 81 A Crepynge beste, reptile. 1611 
Biste Ger, viil.-19 Euery beast, euery creeping thing, and 
every fowle, 1667 Mitton P, Z. yit, 452 Cattel and Cheep 
ing things, and Beast of the Earth, 1784 Cowrer Task vi. 
568 The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight. _ is 
&. transf- and i: a, Moving slowly, stealthily, 
or.by imperceptible degrees, °° 2 °° 7S 
£1340 Cursor M. 3567 (Faixl.) Wib crepinge croulis in his 
bake. — x690 Spenser 7.0. 1. y, 12 The creeping deadly 
cold. 1600 Suaus. A.V. ZL. 11,-vii. 112 The, ing houres 
oftime. 2700 Drypen Sigism, § Guise..748 The creeping 
death Benumbed. her senses first, then stopped: her breath. 
x8yo Emerson Soc. & Solit., Farniing Wks. (Bohn) ITI. sg 


The invisible and creeping air. “1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Creep: - 


dug sickness, a form of'chronic Ergotism. 2° > > + 
. be Moving timidly or abjectly ; acting-meanly 
or servilely; cringing, © | wero 
21618 RaLeicn fustruct. Sonne ili, in Rent. -(2661) 8 


Flatterers .. are ever base, creeping, cowardly persons.- 


21706 Jex. Contr Ret, Ridi¢, 112'.Others of a mean and 
creeping Soul, «1769 Gray Ode for Music 9 Nor Envy 
base nor creeping Gain, 1854 H. Miner Sch, § Sch xv. 


. 
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(2860) 159/: The mean vices,—such as theft, and the grosser 
and more creeping forms of untruthfulness and dishonesty. 

3. Having the sensation of a nervous shiver, 

[CE 1340 in 2a] 18:4 Byron Corsairy m. x, So thrill’d— 
so shudder’d every creeping vein, 1815 — Hebrew Med. 
‘A Spirit passd’ 5 Along my bones the ing flesh did 
quake, 188 G. M. Bearp Sea-sickuess 24 Creeping chills 
up and down the spine. 

plants: Having a stem or stems which 
extend themselves horizontally along the surface 
of the ground, and throw out roots at intervals. 
It is often popularly applied, instead of ‘ climbing’ 
or ‘clinging’, to plants that cling to and ascend 
trees, walls, or hedges: cf. CREEPER 4. 

Creeping root, 2 popular name for a rhizome or subter- 
ranean stem that grows horizontally and throws out shoots 
and ne at the joints, as in Wild Convolvulus. 

{x ‘ULOET, Creapyng here and there lykea vyne, evans. 
x6 a Darna Virg. Past. ix. 57 With. pfines ae ines a 
Arbours weav’d around. 19784 Cowrer Tash ww. 762 The 
casements lined with creeping herbs, 3807 J. EK. Surmt 
Phys. Bot. 11: I[vis] florentina and 1. gcrimantca, dhave 
more properly creeping roots. 2810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xi, 
Creeping shrubs of thousand dyes. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
156 The underground creeping shoots of Preris aguilina. 

b. In the names of many plants with aerial 
creeping stems, as Creeping Iuy (the procumbent 
form of Hedera Helix), Creeping Jack, 2. local 
name of Sedzm acre, Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
Nummularia, and other plants), Creeping Satlor 
(Saxtfraga sarmentosa and Sedunt acre), Creeping 
Wheat (Triticum repens), etc. 

1776 Wirnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) 111, 683 Creeping 
Mouse-ear. Mouse-ear Hawkweed, 1816 Kuitu Phys. 
Bot. I. 45 The common Creeping Cinquefoil, 186x Miss 
Pratt Flower. Pi. VI. 124 Creeping Wheat, or Couch- 
grass, 1882 Garden 12 Aug. 138/2 The common Money- 
wort, or Creeping Jenny as it is called. 

Creepingly (kre pinli), adv. [f. prec. + -Lx 2.] 
In a creeping manner. 2¢. and fig. 

1548 Tuomas Jtad. Dict., Carpone, creepyngly, as he that 
goeth on allfower. 1573 Tusser Husd, (1878) 17 Age com- 
ming on so creepinglie. 1675 Piwurs Theatr, Poet. Pref. 
(T.), That the poem be not. .creepingly low and insipid. 
1816 L. Hunt Rimini 1. 460 Pretending not to see Lhe 
latter {satyrs] in the brakes come creepingly. 

Creeple, obs. f. CRIePLE. 

Creep ose. [f. stem of CREEP 2, + Mouse.} 

- 5. 

+1. A creeping mouse: a term of endearment. 

zs4o Patscrave tr. Fullonius’ Acolastus R ija, 1 con the 
thank my lyttell spatowe, or my aye crepemous, 

2. A nursery play with a child. 

1689 J. Canute Fortune-hunters 25 Not so old but I can 
Playat creep Mouse yet cree Mouse, creep, catch her. 

. adj. (CE. break-neck.| That creeps like a 
mouse so as to escape notice; furtive, timid, shy. 

. 1766 Goody Two-Shoes (x882) 58 Not Seeing such a little 
creep-mouse Girl as Two-Shoes. 18:4 Jane AUSTEN AZansf. 
Park (1826) I. xv. 304 You may be as creepmouse as you 
like, but we must have you to look at. 1860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) Il. 387 Here are creep- 

ers. 


mouse manners, and thievish mann 

Creepy (kr#pi), a. [f. Crexp a. or 56.+-¥.] 

1, Characterized by creeping or moving slowly. 

2794 Suttivan View Nat. Il. 95 It isa creepy fluid. 1860 
Ad Sear Round No. 49, 538 She is rarely still, though Iam 
bound to say she is creepy gentleness itself. x889 J. Aser- 
cromBlE Z, Cancasus x80 An artistically embroidered cover- 
let tenanted. .by countless swarms of creepy insects. 

2. Having a creeping of the flesh, or chill shud- 
dering feeling, caused by horror or repugnance. 

3831 Cat’s Tail 30, I somehow quite creepy at the 
thought of what's coming. 1863 Lp. Lyrron Ring Amasis 
II. 38 There comes over him, all at once, a sort of cold, 
creepy shudder. 1882 Aacwt. Jag. 444 To confess that he 
has felt ‘creepy’ on account of certain inexplicable sounds. 

b. transf. Tending to produce such sensations. 

* 1883 G, Lrovp £4 § Flow II. 236 The whole place seemed 
lonely, and, as Mildred whispered to Pauline, ‘creepy’, 
1892 Spectator 2 Apr. 470/t A really effective romance of 
the creepy order. 
Cree y-crawl , @ ‘That creeps and crawls. 
1862 ‘a YCRO! lgony Point ix, (1862) 99 Ride and 
drive | yes,—creepy crawly ! creepy crawly !" x890 F. W. 
Rosinson Very Strange Family 85 ‘You and that creepy- 
crawley lawyer.’ Mod. A creepy-crawly feeling came over 
mé * = = 
“Creer, var. of CRAYER. -- ro aNeh ate. 

Crees, var. Crist 8° Ods., a Kind.of linen cloth. 
- Creese, crease (kris), Inris (itis), sd.-Forms: 
6 orise, (cricke), 6-7 crys, 7 crisse, crize, cryze, 
(crest, cresset, ceric), 8 cris, crice, 8-9 cress, 
creese; g kreese, crese, creeze, crease, kris, 
kriss, -(krist).- [2. Malay Acris, ris, hres, ‘ace 
eigen to Yule and Buinell of Javanese origin: 
the earliest Eng. uses refer to Java.].- ~ =~. 
"A Malay dagger, with a-blade ofa wavy form, 


. -4gg7-80 Drakes Voy. in Hakluyt (x600) III. 742 Certaine 
ae ufall language of Taua | 


wordes of the natur of Taua learned and ob: 
serued by our men there, Cricke (?criche], a dagger. 
1586-8 Condésh's Voy, ibid, 822 Which -dagger . they fof 
Java] call a'Crise, and is as @ as a razor. 3598 
tr, Linschoten's Voy.. 33. (¥.) Manancabo [Sumatra] 
See hey ee Poinya 4 ee eae TAS te 
Cryses, - 2 WINGTON. Vay. Suraté 173 (W- 

Fee ig Ot cnet Bogels with Cig") x698 W. 
Cucor . Zuid 


Sumatrians, by thelr poisoned crests. Kx Voy 


‘Thoughts v. (1851). 53 ‘The Javians, and 
hougt: v., (2852) 53 The Jayians, 


-CREMASTER, 


790) III. 916 A criceor short dagger. 1779 Forresr Voy. 
. Guinea 332 Sooloos, with drawn cresses, pursued the 
Buggess.- -x789 G. Keate Pelew [sl 143 Snatched Scogle’s 
Malay Creese, and stabbed him. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. ax ‘The cursed Malayan crease. 1857 S. Osnorn 
Gactak ii. 33 Standing on the main-hatch, with a long 

Hanoon creese in his hand. 1883 Mrs. Bisuor Malay 
Fhe in Leisure Ho. 197/1 Mr. Ferney has.. given me a 

ES. 

Creese, crease, kris, v. Forms: see prec. 
[f. prec.] ¢rans. To stab or kill with a creese, 
Hence Cree'sing ff/. a. and vb, sh. 

x602-5 E, Scor Dise. Fava in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 
I. 175 This Boyhoy we tortured not, because of his con- 
fession, but crysed him, 1727 A. Haminton New Acc. 2, 
Ind. Il, xlvi. 158 One [Malay] of them runs to the King, 
and crest him to the Heart, ‘1857 S. Ossorn Quedah vi.79 
They. .constantly saw their countrymen creesed before their 
eyes. 1883 G, f + Fenn Mfiddy & Ensign xxix. 181 They 
having been krissed and their bodies thrown into the river. 

Creeses, obs. and dial. pl. of Cress. 

Creesh, creish der, sb, St. 6 creische, 
cresche, 7-9 creish, 8 creisch, kreish, 9 
creesh, cresh. [a, OF. cradsse, cresse=graissé, 
gvressé fat, grease :—L. crassa, fem. of crassus thick, 
fat, gross, in late L. also grassus (see Du Cange). 
In Gael. erés (kra{), s with a ‘small’ vowel being 
always f; several instances of a similar change 
occur in Lowland Sc.; cf. also gresche=GREASE.] 

1. Grease, fat, 

ax400 Burgh Lawis \xviii, Woll, nowte cresche or swyne 
sayme, 1g00-20 Dunsar Dance Sevin Synsts 99 In creische 
that did incress. 2513 Douctas 2neis vu. xi. 61 Fat cresche 
or same, 1862 Histor Proverbs Scot. 41 Butter’s king o' 
a’ creesh, 

2. A ‘lick’, a stroke. Cf. ANoINT v. 5. 

1974 Fercusson Poets (1789) IL. 93 (Jam.) Now some for 
this, wi’ satire’s leesh, Has gi’en auld Edinbrough a creesh, 
1833 Moir Mauste Watch xxii. (1849) 172 Give the beast a 
good creish, 

Creesh (krif),v. Sc. Forms: see prec. [f. 
Creesu sé. ; ef. F. graisser.] irans. To grease. 70 
creesh the loof ‘fig.) ; ‘to grease the palm’, i.e. 
with a douceur. Cf. fo grease (a person) in the 
hand (see GREASE v.). 

ugzx Kerry Scot. Prov, 237 (Jam.) Like the Orkney butter, 
neither good to eat, nor to creisch wool. a 1774 Fercusson 
Hallowfair Poems (1845) x He'll take the hint and creish 
her loof Wi’ what will buy her fairin, 1816 Scorr Axtig. x, 
‘Would ye creesh his bonny brown hair wi’ your nastyulyie?’” 
1843 Bernune Sc, Fireside Stor. 48 If he was only able to 
creish the clerk's loof. 

Creeshy (krFfi), a. Sc. [f. Cnuusn sb. +-x 1, 
In Gael. eréisidh (kréfi).]_ Greasy. 

1538 Lynpusay Satyve 140, I ken weill, be his creischie 

mow, He hes bene at ane fenst, @21605 Potwarr F, tyting 

w. Montgomerie 747 Creishie soutter, shoe cloutter, mine! 

moutter. 1786 Burns Ordination i, Wabsters .. pour your 

creeshie nations..Swith to the Laigh Kirk. x89: Pal/ 

Mall G. 28 Dec. 2/2 But filthy lucre js the name For Scot- 
's creeshy pounds, 

b. subst. Fs 

1890 Scot. NV. & QO. Aug. 53 Creeshie was the name given 
to boys and picks who worked in the carding and spinning 
departments [of woollen mills], 

eesome, obs, form of CHRISOM. 

Creest(e, Creete, obs. ff. CREST, CREAGHT. 

Creevish, crefish, -fysshe, obs, ff. CRAYFISH. 

Creeze, var. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Creft, crefti, -y, obs. ff, Crarr, Crarry. 

Crei,-en, early var. of Cry. 

Creil(le, obs. f. CREEL, and var, CrinE Obs. 

+ Creis, v. Sc. Obs. To curl. (Jamieson.) 
eon if the following passage, the sense of which is 

joubtful,. 

15x3 Douatas -2xes xu. ii. 125 Hys crysp and gallow hayr, 
That are mayd creis, and curlis now sa weill. 

Creitzer, obs. form of Kreurzzr, 

Creke, obs. f. Craton, CREAK, CREEK, 

Creket(t, -kytt, obs. ff. CrioxEr, 

Crele, crelle, obs. ff. CREEL. 

Crem, obs. form of Cream sé.1 

Crémailléve (krema'yer). [Fr.; formerly 
cramaillére a. crook with a rack or notches for 
hanging pots over a fire, a toothed rack, any in- 
dented piece, deriv. of cramadl:—late L. cramacu- 
tum (Capit. Charlemagne De Villis 42) in the 
first of these senses. Perh. f, Du. 2vame hook, or 
some cognate word. The two following technical 
applications of the Fr. word appear in Kng.] 

« Feld-forti. An indented or zigzag ‘form of 
thé inside line of a. parapet, giving opportunity for 
bringing a, greater, fire to. bear upon the defile, 
(Stocqueler.) —;- or ar, 

1828 J; M. Srearman Brit, Gunner 264 These hurdles,’, 
are very useful in forming the teeth of the 'cremailléres in 
the saliant angles of fieldworks. 1859 F, A. Guirritns A7ité, 
Man. (ed. 9) 273"Lengthen the lines by. cremaillérés, * 

2. Watch-making. (See quot.) ~ ° See eas 
_ 3884 B. J. Brarren-Watch § Clockur, 69 Cremaillere, .[is] 
the winding rack of a répeating watch. - _. 

. Cremar(e, obs. f Craze, Sz, pedlar, etc. - 

- Cremaster (krimz'staz)., Pl.-ers, also | eres, 
[a. Gr. «pepaorip suspender (or spec. in Anatomy, 
as-in‘sense 1), f; epepa- to hang.) : 


CREMASTERAL. 


ae 4uat,, The muscle of the spermatic cord,-by 
which the testicle is suspended. a 
“3678 Pinups, Cremtaster, the Muscle, that holds up the 
Stones. ’ ¢ 1693 Unquuart Rabelais m1. xxvi. 218. 1842 E, 
Wison Anat. Vade MM. 187 The Cremaster, considered as a 
distinct musclé, arises from the middle of Poupart’s liga- 
ment, 188r Mivart Ca? 243 One delicate layer .. forming 
what is known as the cremaster muscle. 

2. Zxtom. A name given by Kirby to the hook- 
like processes on the posterior extremity, by which 
many lepidopterous chrysalids suspend them- 
selves; extended to the dorsal process or tip of 
the abdomen of the pupa of any insect that under- 
goes complete metamorphosis, 

x888 Rotveston & Jackson Anim. Life 153 Pupaof Privet 
Hawk Moth..The tenth somite .. bears.. the cremaster .. 
covered with spines which vary much in different specimens. 

Crema‘steral, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] =next. 

x68z tr. [Villis' Rem, Aled. Wks. Vocab, Cremastcrad, 
muscles belonging to the testicles. 

Cremasteric (kreméste'rik), @. [f. as prec. 
+-10.] Of or pertaining to the cremaster. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cremasteric artery, a thin branch 
of the deep epigastric artery. 

Cremate (krimét), v, [f. L. cremdai- ppl. stem 
of eremdre to burn, consume by fire, cremate.] To 
consume py ee to burn ; sec. to reduce (a corpse) 
toashes. Hence Crema‘ted gf/. a.; Crema‘ting 
wbt, sb. and ppl. a. 

3874 F. Haut in Nation (N. Y.) XIX. 425/1 Sati, or a 
woman who is cremated with her husband. 1878 dus. Reg. 
127 The construction of a cremating apparatus. 1889 /dzd. 
18 The body of the Marquess of Ely was cremated at 
Woking. 1889 Pall Mall G. 26 Dec. 6/2 Mortuary urns 
containing cremated Greeks’ ashes, 

Cremation (kréméfan). [ad. L. cremation-em, 
n. of action f. crxemare (see prec.).] The action 
of burning or cremating ; sfec. the reduction of a 
corpse to ashes as a way of disposing of it in lieu 
of interment ; an instance of this practice. 

1623 CockeRram, Cremation, Burning. 1658 Six T. Browne 
fyariot. ii, 4 The Solemnities, remonies, Rites of 
their Cremation or enterrment, so solemnly delivered by 
Authors. 2758 Jounson Jdler No, 87 2? 4 The custom of 
voluntary cremation is not yet lost among the ladies of 
India. 1851 D. Witson Prek. Ann. IL. itt. vi 160 When 
cremation was abandoned for inhumation. 1882 Pall Mall 
G. 6 June z/2 The cremation of Garibaldi..is to be carried 
out in accordance with his Jast will and testament. 1884 
Pall Mall G.7 Mar. 3/2, Mr. Justice Stephen's recent de- 
cision that cremation .. is a legal proceeding has ., stirred 
the Cremation Society of England to be up and doing. 

Hence Crema‘tionism, zonce-wd,, the advocacy 
or ‘cause’ of cremation. Grema'tionist, one 
who advocates cremation as a means of disposing 
of the bodies of the dead. 

1884. Fazgo (Minnesota) Azgus Feb., Cremationism is on 
the increase. 1875 F, S, Haven Larth to Zarth 6 The 
Cremationists, whose position I.. think untenable. 188 
Manch, Exam, 22 June s/s The revelations made. .excite: 
the cremationists immensely, 

Cremator (krémétai).  [a. L. cremdtor (Ter- 
tullian), agent-noun f. cremdre ; see CREMATE.] 

1. One who cremates or practises cremation of 

corpses, 
.1881 London Post Off. Direct. 1553 (Trades Division) 
Cremators. 1884 Pall Mall G, 1 May 2/r It is the boast 
of the skilful cremator that under his supervision the con- 
tents of the barrel are never exposed to view. 2885 
Academy 16 May 342/3 ‘It is... erroneous to describe the 
aborigines of Britis Solumbia as ‘cremators’, Only 2 
few of the Northern tribes burn their dead. A 

2. A erematory furnace: a. for the combustion 
of rubbish ; b, for the cremation of dead bodies. 

1877 Chr. World x2 Oct. x/2 Models of hospitals, sewer 
works, and. .cremators, 1881 S¢riliz. Mag. XXII. 799 To 
enable the housekeeper. .to dispose of the refuse in a quick 

and cleanly manuer, a small cremator, or_destructor, has 

been introduced. 1883 Pal? Mall G. 5 Dec. 10/2 The 
furnace, or ‘cremator’, built close to the deccased’s house, 

was on the banks of the River Stour. — - i, 

Cremato'rial, a. [f next+-a.] Of or per- 

taining to a crematory or to cremation. 

- 1887 Chicago Advance x17 Feb. 112 The Crematorial As- 

sociation of Philadelphia is about to erect the largest crema- 

tory in the world. ies . 

rematoriam (kremitéorigm). - [mod.L., in 
form f. creneit-tts, cremétor-, Aerivs. of crentire to 

burn.] =Cremarory sd.' i 

3880 Times 9 Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
torium a few years ago, a Cinerarium is to be 
»erected for the preservation of the ashes of the dead. - 2884 
St. Fames's Gaz. 8. Feb, 4/2 The néw building will be’ the 
second public crematorium in the United States. aw) ae 
Crematory : (kre'mitori)," @ and sd. [f L: 
type.*erematord-zs, f. cremétor: see above] - 
. Asadj. Of or pertaining to cremation. _ 
1884 Manch, Guard, 26-Sept. 5/4 Belief in the crematory 

Process as a.sanitary.measure, x886 Morrey, Life*Geo. 

Lliot Crit. Mise: IY, 94 Leaving as‘ little work, to the 

literary executor, except‘ of the purely: crematory sort, 25 

did, etc, 1889: Chambers’ "Enayee, IIL: 556 ‘Crematory fur- 

naces. -have been erected,: -7" are | Ae 

~ B. 3b."A place or establishment for crémation ; 


sfec. an erection for ‘the incineration of corpses... .. 


, 3876.L. Touremacne in ort, Rev, Jan. 128 The aspect 
of death might be a little softened, if cemeteries gave place 
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to crematories. 1883 Times 27 Mar. 10 Yesterday morning 

e crematory erected at St. John's, Woking, Surrey, was 
made usc of for the first time. ; : 3 aie 
Creme, v. Obs. [f. creme, Crean 'sb.1] = 
Canis uv. ae . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R.1x, xxxi. (1498) 367 Crysma 
-- with the whyche chyldern ben cremyd and enoynted. 

Creme, obs. form of Craue, CREAM. ' 

Cremesin(e, -yn(e, -ye, obs. ff, Cruison, 
Cranorsy. ; 

{Cremet = Eremmre: see List of Spurious 
Words] 

+Cremetous, Cremeuse, a. Oés. rare. [a. 
OF. cremetens and cremeus fearful, timid, f. root 
of OF. cremer, cremir, now craindre to fear.J 
Fearful, timid. 

©1477 Caxton Yason 26b, As cremetous and doubting the 
recountres of reffuse. bid. 14 b, They of Oliferne were so 
cremeuse..and durst not come out, 

+Cremeur, Obs. (OF. cremeur’ feare, dreade’ 
(Cotgr.), f. OF. cremer: see prec.) Dread. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 46 Kynge of Fraunce and lord of 


so grete cremeur, 

+ Cremify,v. Obs.-' [f. F. crdme or med.L, 
crema, CREAM + -FY.] fraus. To make creamy, 
cause to form cream. 

1638 Nasnes Tottenham Cri. w.7 Isinglasse and other 
ingredients to cremific the soure milke. 

+ Cremil, sd. Ods. Forms: 4 cremyle, -ell, 4-5 
eremyl(1, 5 crymell, -yll. 

[Connexion with ‘ crvsnle to plait’ (Halliwell), and criut- 
ble, has been suggested. Cf. next word.] . 

A word used in connexion with certain textile 
fabrics; often applied att7id. to their borders; 
‘meaning, apparently, open work or lace, or per- 
haps a fringe’ (W. H. Stevenson, in Nottingham 
Borough Records Tl. Gloss. s.v.). 

1393 Will of Kent (Somerset Ho.), lameolum de Cremyle, 

3408 in Nottingham Rec. II. 52 Pro ij plyces de coton 
comyil, ijs. vie ye doth Lyte, eee a 
crymell. x te 9 ta; at, J Crym! ier, 
Gat x Rich, IIT, c. 8§ 18 Tne making or any Cloths cated 
Floren with Cremil Lists. xgz1-z Act 3 Hen, VITL, 
c.6§ 3 Wollen clothes called Bastardes made with cremyll 
Lystes. (x885 Farruotr Costuae 1. 136 Cremyll, cotton 
open work, or lace.} 

+Cremil, crimil, v. Obs. [cf prec.] trans. 
? To plait, to crimp. 
wiz, Lancu. P. Pd. B. xv, 223 Ac in riche robes rathest he 

eth, Ycalled and ycrimiled [v.». iscrymeled, y-crymyled, 
yerymaylid, crymailed) and his crowne shave. 

+ Cremitoried, 2/2 a. Obs. (Meaning obscure.) 

x608 Minpteton 7 rick to catch iw. v, Out, you babliam- 
iny, you unfeathered cremitoried quean, you cullisance of 
scabiosity. 

Cremmyn, obs. form of Cram wv. 

Cremocarp (kremokaxp). Zot. [irreg. £ Gr. 
pepa- to hang, «peyaorés suspended, hanging + 
waprés fruit.] A species of fructification, occur- 
xing in the Umbelliferce, in which the simple in- 
ferior fruit divides into two indehiscent one-seeded 
mericarps, which remain for some time suspended 
by their summits from the central axis, 

1866 in Treas. Bot, 345. 3870 Bentiey Dot. iz? ‘The 
Cremocarp is an inferior, dry, indehiscent, two-celled, two- 
seeded fruit, 1885 Bennerr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. t. v. 537 
ACremocarp, where the fruit breaks up into two on led 
halves or mericarps by the splitting of the disscpiment or 
* carpophore’ along its len; 

Cremona } (krémaunz). Name of a town in 
Lombardy, where the art of violin-making reached 
its highest perfection in the 17th and carly 18th 
century. aétrib. Pertaining to or made at Cre- 
mona, as in Cremona fiddle, school, violin; absoal. 
A violin made there. Also (from Ir.) {Cre'mone. 
Hence Cremone'se a. Bank 

1962 Sterne Tx. Shandy V. xv. 68 I'll stake my Cremona 
toa Jew's trump. 1784 Suzeipan Life of Swift (T.), A lady 
whisking about her long train .. threw down and broke a 
fine Cremona fiddle. ~ x: Harnincton &efort Courteous, 
"Twas thieving Pindar, ‘tis well known, Swindled his God- 
ship’s old Cremone. 1875 Emerson ‘Lett, y Soc. Aims, 
Quot. & Orig. Wks. (Bohn) II1, 214 The Bible..is like an 
old Cremona; it has been played upon by the devotion of 
thousands of years. 1880 P. Davin in Grove Dicé. Afus. I: 
416 ‘A Cremona’, or ‘a Cremonese violin’ is often incor- 
rectly used for an old Italian instrument of any:make, 

Cremona’. [Corruption of Knusminory, 
Cromorne.] An organ 

1660, Specif. of Organ, 2 
g91 Choir Organ. .14. Cremona, 1880 P. David in Grove 
Dict. Afus, I, 436 * 


' | Cxemor, ‘In 7 cremour. -[a. L.-cremor thick 
juice obtained ‘by steeping, pressure, ‘or decoc* 
tion, broth,. pap. (?.related to.cremare .to. burn), 
and obs. F. eveszeur ‘a creamie or-milkie disposi- 
tion’ or. humor’ (Cotgr.), where the.sense is ‘app. 
influenced by evéwie cream}. es - 
‘ ae A thick juice or decoction ; a liquid-of this 
consistency: a broth, pap. b. By erroneous asso- 


” crenate, 


CRENATION. 


ciation with F. créme, Crean 50.2, a scum gather- 
ing onthetopofaliquid, 0 .--  weee y 

x657 Tomunson Reno's Disp. -163* Of their .cremour 
miy be made a certain sorbicle. 1657.Phys. Dict:, Cremor, 
the top or flower of any liquor or cream of milk, yeast, the 
juyce of steeped barley, &c. x691 Ray Creation (2714) 27 

"he food is-swallowed into’ the stomach, -where, mingled 
with dissolvent juices, it is reduced into a Chyle or Cremor.' 
1787 Wacker in Phil, Trans. L. 128 When the waterwas ex. 

josed for some days to the air, there was a cremor.separated 
rom.it of a shining chalybeat colour. r8sr-6o. Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Crentor, cream; also, any substance floating 
on, and skimmed from the surface of 2 fluid; also, a thick. 
decoction ‘of barley. Oar 

b. Cremor of tartar (=cremor tartari) : cream 
of tartar; sec Cream sb.24, -  -. ae 

1636 Ripotey Pract. Physick 201, Cremor. Tartar dis- 
solved in steeled Wine. 1756 Nucext Gr. Tour, France 
IV. 16 The chief commodities of this country. .verdigrease, 
cremor tartari, &c, 

Cremorne (organ-stop): see CROMORNE. 

Cremosin, -oysin, cremsin, -ysyn, Cre- 
mysy, obs. ff. Crnuson, Cramorsy, 

+ Cremp.». Obs. rare. [Only known in early 
ME, ; prob. a. MDu. or LG, dremp-en (:~kramp- 

jas), causal of Arinp-en; cf, Cramp.] trans. To, 
contract, restrain, 

ax2g0 Owl §& Night. 1785 3ef the thincth that ich mis- 
rempe, Thu stond a and do me crempe. [Jéid. 509 A 
sumere chorles awedeth, And vorcrempeth, and vorbredeth.] 

Cren, obs. Sc. form of CRANE. 

| Grena (kr?mna). Bot., Zool., etc. [mod.L. evéna 
incision, notch, corresp. to It. ¢vena notch, nocke 
(Florio, 1598), F. cvene, crenne (16th c.); R. 
Estienne Fet7t Dict. 1543 has ‘un cren ou crenne, 
crena’. ; 

The history of this word is very obscure; L. créa in- 
cision, notch, was formerly read in Pliny, A. WV. x1 37. 68 
§ 1803 but it is now held to be an error, so that the word 
remains without ancient support. But the word, with its de- 
rivative créndtus, has been used freely in mod. L. since the 
16th c, From same date F. has also crest, craz sb., and 
crener v., crené pa. pple. An earlier date for the vb. is im- 

lied by thesbs. crenée (:—créndta)=‘crenel’, and creneure 

t—crénatfira) crenature, rath c. in Godef, For erex a 
still higher antiquity is implied by the diminutives crenet 
and evened (z2th c. in Littré): see Crenet. Herewith Diez 
associates also Rumansch cvenna, Lombardian crena, 

Piedm. craz. But the origin of evena remains uncer- 


tain} : 

1. An indentation, a notch; sfec. in Bot. one of 
the notches on a toothed or crenated leaf; uat. 
the depression or groove between the buttocks; 
the longitudinal groove on the anterior and pos- 
terior surface of the heart (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

2. A crenated tooth, a scallop; sfec. in Bot. a 
round or convex tooth on the margin of a leaf, etc. 
= CRENATURE, CRENEL ; -Z2fom. 2. rounded raised 
mark resembling a wrinkle ona surface or margin ; 
Anat, each of the serrations on the edge of the 
external table of the cranial bones by which these 
fit together in the sutures (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Crenate (krinct), sb. Chen. [f. Cren-10+ 
-aTE4,] A salt of crenic acid. : 

1838 ‘I. Tnomson Chen. ‘Org, Bodies 152 Crenate of 
manganese. 186: Warts Diet. Chent, Il. 103 The apo- 
crenates of the alkalis resemble the crenates, excepting that 
they are black. ‘ 

So Cre-nated a. 

1838 T.Tuonson Chem. Org. Bodies 152 Crenated per- 
oxide ofiron. Obtained when crenic acid is mixed with a 
neutral sulphated peroxide or chloride of iron, = 6 77+ + 

Crenate carne: a, Bot., Zool., ete. ad: 
mod.L, crédtzs, f£, Cnena, Junius Nonenelator 
1577 has ‘ Folinm crenatum, pinnatum, feuille 
cren¢ée’,] Having the edge notched or ‘toothed 
with rounded teeth.; finely scalloped. ii 

1994 Martyn Roussear’s Bot, xxii. 307 Cat-mint has the 
middle division of the lower lip [of the corolla} crenate. 
2836 Toop Cycd, Anat, I, 7211/2 When these projections and 
notches are very fine, the shell is said to be erenate, 2870 
Bentey Bot, 152 ‘When the tecth are rounded the leaf is 


b. In comb,=CrEwato-. eo oa 

x870 Hooxer Stud, Flora 129 Leaves .. crenate-dentate, 
Jbid..330 Leaves. shining, crenate-serrate, ciliate, 

Hence Cre‘untely adv. , 1. . 
. 1864 T.. Moors Brit, Jerus 47 Lobes of the pinnz .. 
with. .a crenately toothed margin. ; are 
‘Crenate, v. rave. [f. Cnrenary a: cf 16th 
c. ¥. evéncr.], To produce'crenations ; to ‘mill’: 
the edge‘of (coin). : Me Ne ok panes dives ages at 

1868 Sevp Bullion 279 The stamping and'crenating are 
sdone at one stroke. eM AURIS Stiga” Ae oe 


Crenated (krFnetéd), 2pl.-a. 

.L. Bot, Zool., etc. =CRENATE a. ae 
- 1688 R. Honme Armoury u: 15/t -Crenated Leaves [arc] 
such as are jagged and- notched, 1826 Kirey.&- Sr. 
LExntoniol, (1828) IV. xxxviii., pane margin of the lips is 
crenated, 1857 Bircut Anc. Pottery (e858) I. 83 Flat plate 
beads. .which occasionally are crenated.. - % aes 

+2. =CRENELATED. Obs, rare. tomate 
1822 J. Hovgson in J. Raine AZcuz, (2857) 1. gor Crenated 
battlements. 00 ee 

Crenation- (kriné!-fan).. Bot.,-Zool., etc. [fi 
CRENATE :see -ATION.] A crenated formation; 


“ CRENATO-, ~ 


xounded toothing, ‘c.g: on the margin of ‘a: leaf or 
shell ;' scalloping ; a crenature. _ 
* 1846 Dana -Zoofgi. (1848) 490 The polyps .. have twelve 
short tentacles. .in some species they are mere crenations to 
the disk, | 1875 H. C. Woon Therap. (1879) 317 A well- 
marked stellar‘crenation. 1884 Bower & Scorr’ De Baiy's 
Phaner, 376 In many teeth and crenations of the leaf. 

, Grenato- (krinz!-to), combining form of mod.L. 
créndius CRENATE; Crenately, crenate-. 

1845 LinpLey Sct. Zot. vii. (2858) 124 Leaves... doubly 
and.evenly crenato-serrate. 1846 Dana Zoops. (1848) 304 
It is represented as crenato-denticulate [= crenately- 
toothed]. 1866 Treas. Bot: 346, Crenato-serrate, when 
serratures are convex, and not straight. 

Grenature (krenititiz, kr#n-), Bot. & Zool. 
[f. mod.L. créndi-as + -URE: cf. OF. creneure.] A 
rounded tooth, or denticulation on the margin of 
a leaf, etc, Also sometimes applied to the notches 
or indentations between the teeth. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Zafonzol.(1843) I. 389 Mining into the 
very crenatures between the two surfaces of the leaf. 2845 
Linpity Sch, Bot. iv. (1858) 26 Leaflets 3-lobed, with ovate, 
rounded crenatures, 1872 Otiver dem. ot, u,177 The 
leaves .. produce young plants from buds originating in 
the notches (crenaznuves) of the margin. 

Crenel, crenelle (krenél, kréne‘l), 5d. 
Forms: 5 (A/. ereneuls, creneaux), 8-9 cren- 
nel, 9 crenel, -ell(e. [a. OF. (x2thc.) cvenel, 
pl. crendzazs (mod.F. créneau, -eaux). OF. variants 
were kernel, karnel, whence also Eng. Carnet, 
Kernet q.v. The Fr. word is app. dim. of ¢rezz, 
craw notch (of which however Littré has no ex- 
ample before 1th c.) ; see CRena and cf. CRANNY.] 

1. One of the open spaces or indentations alter- 
nating with the merlons or cops of an embattled 
parapet, used for shooting or launching projectiles 
upon the enemy; an embrasure: see BATTLEMENT. 
In 4/7. =Battlements, embattled parapet. 

46s Caxton Godfrey 179 It shold be fasted to the creneaux 
of the walle, with good and stronge crochettesofyron. Jé¢d. 
cxx. 18x Thenne cam to the creneuls, and put oute his 
heede and called his peple. 21774 T. West Antig. Furness 
(x805) 37x The walls .. in most castles, were topped by a 
parapet, and a kind of embrasures called crennels, 1813 

corr Triernt, 1, ix, Crenell and parapet appear. x8x9 — 
Leg. Montrose x, The .. palisades should be artificially 
framed with re-entering angles and loop-holes, or crenelles, 
for musketry. 18977 Dixon Diana II. vit i, 174 A high 
curtain of masonry, pierced by many windows, some mere 
crennels of defence, others embayed and mullioned. 

2. Bot, =CrEenation, CRENATURE. 

1838 Linpiey Jitrod. Bot. (1848) I. 27x When the. .teeth 
are rourided, they become crenels. 

CGrenel (krenél), v. rave. Also crennel. fa. 
F. créneler, f. OF. crenel: see prec. Cf. the 
parallel forms CAarnEL, Kernen.) ¢vazs. a. To 
embattle, to crenellate; also 7ig.. See also Cre- 
NELLED. ‘+ b.. To indent the edge of (a coin), ods. 

[c 1330, 1377, see CRENELLED, 1610 How ann. Camden's 
Brit.1.753 Licence to fortifie and kernel his mansion house,] 
1697 Evetyn Numisu vil. 223 Crenneling of the small 
and thinner [moneys]. 1840 Brownine Sorded/o 1. 284 The 
runnel slipped, Elate with rains.. He..yet trod.. on the 
stubs of living rock Ages ago it crenneled, 1883 H. E. 
Jernincuam Worhaut Castle 170 A special licence. .for the 
towers to be crennelled, 

Crenelet (krenélét). rave. [f. CRENEL sb. + 
-Et.] A small crenel or embrasure. 

1860 Reave Cloister & HH. xliii. I. 278 With far more 


freedom ..than_ they could shoot.. through the sloping 
crenelets of the higher towers. - : 
[f F. 


Crenellate,.-elate (krenelet), go. 
crével-er +--aTE, The 7 has been doubled partly 
after crenelled; partly perh. after assumed L. 
*crénella, dim. of eréza.] trans. To furnish with 
battlements, to embattle; to furnish with embra- 
sures or loopholes, = a 

18x Turner Dom, Archit. 157 note, Laurence de Ludlow 
had licence to crenellate his mansion of Stoke-Say. (1877 
Crery Afin. Tact. xvii. 262 Walls that have been loopholed 
or crenelated afford material aid, 

Hence ‘Grenellated, cxenelated 2/7. @., em- 
battled. : . es . 

1823 Cranes Zechnol. Dict., Crenellated parapet (Fort.). 
1848 Lyrron Harold w. vii, Crenellated castles. 1869 tr. 
Lenormant’s. Anc, Hist. East 1. w, iv. 489 The roofs of 
Assyrian edifices were flat'and terraced, surrounded by a 
crenelated battlement. Sah se oe 

transf. 188% Athenzum 
tops half clad in snow. : i 

- ‘Crenellation, -elation (kenelé*-fon). . 

-l. The action’ of crenellating or providing: with 
battlements ; the condition of being crenellated. . 

x874. Stupas ‘Const. Hist. (1875) IIL. xxi. 536 The-fortifi- 
cation or crenellation of these houses orcastles. © |” 

- 2. concr. Embattled work’; a battlement,’ ~ 
. 1849 Lytron Ca.ctons xu. vi. (D.), Octavo ramparts flanked 

with quarto crenellations. ~ 2864: Burton Scot Aér.'I; v. 
294 The Scots laird .. perched projecting crenclations or 
bastions on the top corners of histower.s = <=- 2” 
*3. Acnotch ‘or indentation BREE. Gel See ge 
“In mod. Dicts, (| -- ee afc hat but ie, 

|| Crenelleé, -elee,.a.. Her. Obs. [a. F. créneld 

CRENELLED.] - Having. the edge indented like a- 
battlements. EawarTep;, «+ fee 1 St 

1§86_Ferne Blaz.Gentrie 179 These bendes- are notched * 
or nicked which thing the French worde Crenelle doth very 


4June 754 Crenellated mountain 


1163 


‘aptlye signifie.* 1610 Guintim Heraldry u. v. (1632) 65 Hee 
beareth Gules, 2 Cheefe Crenelle, Argent. 
‘Crenelled, creneled. (krenéld), gA/. a. [[f. 
CRENEL v. + -ED. Cf. F. erévelé (12th c. in Littré).] 
1. Embattled, crenellated ; having embrasures. 
“[ex3g0 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14646 Castels -. 
bretaxed and carneled. 1377 Lane, P. Pl. B. vi. 78 See 


Kernerep.] 1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 787 Crenelled 
battlements. 1863 Kineraxe Crimea (1877) EV. xiii. 355 


With a crenelled wall for muskets. 

2. Having a notched or indented edge; in Bor. 
= CRENATE @. 

1727 Brapiey Fam, Dict. s.v. Elder Tree, Leaves .. 
sticking to short Stalks, and crenell’d on the Edges. 1769 
Char. in Aun. Reg. 36/1 An instrument with a crenelled 
edge. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 242 The calyx is five-lobed.. 
the disk a fleshy crenelled cup. 


Crengle, obs, form of CRINGLE. 

Grenic (kr*nik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. xphvy 
spring, fountain+-tc.] In Crenzc acid, an organic 
acid, existing, according to Berzelius, in vegetable 
mould, and in ochreous deposits of ferruginous 
waters. (Watts.) 

2838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 147 Crenic Acid was 
discovered by Berzelius in the year 1832. 1863-72 Watts 


Dict. Chem. 11. 103 Mulder represents crenic acid by the 
formula C12 Hie Og. 

Crenitic (krmitik), @ Geol. [f. Gr. xpavy 
spring of water +-1TE +-10.] (See quot.) 

1884 ‘T.Srerry Hunt in 77s. R. Soc. Canada I. m1. 
35 This newly proposed explanation of the origin of crys- 
talline rocks, through the action of springs bringing up 
mineral matters from below, might be called the erenztic 
hypothesis, from the Greek xp%jvy, a fountain or spring. 
1886 /did. IV. 1. 21 Asaresult of this continued process, the 
crenitic products themselves will naturally show a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of silica and potash. /dfd. 35 The 
enormous thickness of crenitic rocks which .. make up the 
pre-Cambrian terranes, 

Crenkled, obs. form of CRINKLED. 


Crennel, var. of CRENEL. 


Crenulate (kre'nizlét), a. Zool,and Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. crénulatus, f. crénula, dim. of créna (see 
Crena)+-atTeEl, In mod.F. erdéuulé] Having 
the edge divided into minute rounded teeth ; finely 
notched or scalloped: said of a leaf, a shell, etc. 

1794 Martyn Roxsseau’s Bot, xxvii. 4t4 The second has 
the lip of the nectarycrenulate. 1846 Dana Zooph., (1848) 


136 Margin of base crenulate, 1872 Ottver Z/en:, Bot. App. 
309 Lower petal..3-lobed. .lateral lobes usually, .crenulate, 


renulated (krenizle'téd), 22/7. a. Zool, and 
Bot. [f. as prec.+-ED.] =prec. 
1807 RoxnurGn in Asiatic Res. IX. 380 A fleshy crenu- 
lated cup. 1870 BentLEy Bof. 152 When the leaf is minutely 
crenated it is said to be crenulated. 


Crenulation (krenizlé!-fon), Zool. and Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -ATION.}] A crenulated formation; a 
minute rounded marginal tooth or crenation. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 39x The lamellz are marginal 
crenulations, x88x R. B, Watson in F772. Linn. Soc. XV. 
452 Forming on the upper whorls infrasutural crenulations. 

Crenulato-, combining form of mod.L. crézz- 


laius CRENULATH; cf, CRENATO-. 

1846 Dana Zooplt. (1848) 247 Lamellz crenulato-dentate. 
1832 — Crust. 1. 300 Carapax transversely crenulato- 
lineolate. 

Creoice, -oise, -oix, -oiz: see Croisnv., Cross. 

Creoicerie, var. CROISERIE Oés., crusade. 

Creole (krioul), sb.,@. Also 7-8 criole. [a. 
¥. créole, ad. Sp. crtollo, native to the locality, 
‘country’; believed to be a colonial corruption of 
*criadillo, dim. of criado ‘ bred, brought up, reared, 
domestic’, pa. pple. of cra to breed, etc.:—L, 
éreare to CREATH. According to some 18th c. writers 
originally applied by S. American negroes to their 
own children born in America as distinguished from 
negroes freshly imported from Africa; but 
D’Acosta, 1590, applies it to Spaniards bom in 
the W. Indies.] - 

A. sb, In the West Indies and’ other parts of 
America, Mauritius, ete. : ov¢g. A person born and. 


’ phenomena of‘creolizai 


naturalized in the country, but of European ( usu-., |' 


ally Spanish or French)-or of African Negro race: 
the'name having no connotation of colour, and in 
its ‘reférerice to origin being distinguished ‘on the 
one, hand from born in. Europe (or Africa),.and 
on the other hand from aboriginal. 


a. But now, usually, =crzole white, a descendant 


: of European settlers, born’and-naturalized in those 


colonies or regions, and more or less modified in 
type by the climate and surroundings. ; 
‘The local use varies: in the European colonies of the W. 


i i f Euro- | C 5 . 
Indies it is usually applied to the descendants of any Euro. | Greorphagisnt (aziz'm), Creo‘phagy (-d3i) (Ge. 
: xpeopayia), the eating of flesh:  * ees 


peans there naturalized; in Mauritius to the-naturalized 
French population. It is not now used- of the people of 
Spanish race in the independent South American states; 


. though sometimes of the Gera peer ae ab of Mexico, 


+ 278 
| the Indies). xi 


-and.in the U.S, it is a 
. descendants of the early 


lied only to the French-speaking" 
‘rench settlers in Louisiana, etc. 
1604 E, Grimstong tr, D' Acosta’s Hist. W. Indies 1v. xxv- 
“dome Crollés' (for so they call-the Spaniards borne at 
Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iv. 68 An English 
Native of St. Christophers, a Cirole, as we call all born of 
European Parents in the West Indies.” 1737 Comziton Sense 
(2738) I: 280 As to his Birth and Parentage, I-cannot say 


CREOSOL. 


whether he is a Native American or a Creole, nor is it ma- 
terial. 1760-72 tr. Fuan §& Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1.1. iv. 29 The 
Whites may be divided into two classes, the Europeans, and 
Creoles, or Whites born in the Country. Jééd. I. 1x. vii. 
375 (Neva Scotia) French families, some Europeans, and 
others Creoles of the placeitself and from..Newfoundland. 
1832 Marryat JV, Forster xx, [She] was a creole—that is, 
born in the West Indies, of French parents. 1836 W. Irvixnc 
Astoria (1849) 199 A Trench Creole; oneof those haphazard 
wights of Gallic origin, who abound upon our frontier, living 
among the Indians like one of their own race. 1864 Sad. 
Rev. 21 May, [In Mexico] there are about a million.. 
Creoles—that is, whites of pure Spanish extraction. 

b. Now less usually = creole negro: A negro 
bom in the West Indies or America, as dis- 
tinguished from one freshly imported from Africa. 

1748 Earthquake of Pert iii. 240 Criollos signifies one 
born in the Country; a Word made by the Negroes, who 
give it to their own Children born in those Parts, x760-7z 
tr. Juan § Ulloa’s Voy, (ed. 3) 1. 1. iv. 3x The class of 
Negroes is .. again subdivided into Creoles and _Bozares. 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon i. (1864) 19 The term ‘ Creole’ is 
confined to negroes born in the country. 

B. attrib. or adj. 

1. a. Of persons: Born and naturalized in the 
West Indies, etc, but of European (or negro) 
descent; see A. Now chiefly applied to the 
native whites in the West Indies, the native 
French population in Louisiana, Mauritius, etc. 

1748 Larthguake of Pert iii. 230 A Criole Negro-Woman. 
177% Smoucetr Humph. Cé. (1815) 34 ‘Lwo negroes, belong- 
ing to a Creole gentleman, who. . began to practise upon the 
French-horn, 1827 O, W, Rosents Centr. Amer, 28 Creole 
descendants of Spanish adventurers. 1862 J. M. Lup.ow 
Hist. U.S. 316 note, There are creole whites, creole negroes, 
creole horses, &c.; and creole whites are, of all persons, the 
most anxious to be deemed of pure white blood. 7 

b. OF animals and plants: Bred or grown in 
the West Indies, etc., but not of indigenous 
origin. 

1760-72 tr. Puan § Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) [I. 1. vii. 162 The 
ervzollo ox natural bread being unripe plantains. .roasted.] 
Ibid. 11. vir. i. 17 Fruits ..of the Creole kind, being Euro- 
pean fruits planted there, but which have undergone con- 
siderable alterations from the climate, 1836 Macctttivray 
tr. Humboldt's Trav, xiv. 168 Three species of sugar-cane, 
theold Creole, the Otaheitan, and the Batavian, 1885 Lapy 
Brassey Zhe Vvades 263 The active little animals known 
as ‘creole’ horses. ae 

2. Belonging to or characteristic of a Creole, 

1828 G. W. Brinces Aun. Jamaica 1. x. 9 A trait in the 
Creole character. back WV. Invine Hol/ert's R. (1855) 
27 In anold French creole village. 1884 W. H. Bisnor in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 56/2 The people speak creole French, 

3. Comd., as Creole-crab, a West Indian species 
of crab. ) ca 

1786 P. Browne Yasmeica (1779) 422 The larger hairy 
Creole-Crab with mdiy thee 

Creolian (krz,ou'liin), sb. and @. ? Obs. Also 
8 criolian, 9 creolean. [f. CREOLE + -IAN.] 

+A. 5b. =CREOLE A. Obs. 

1702 Paradoxes of State 13 The American Creolians. 
1948 Earthquake of Peri iii. 239 The Spaniards..born in 
America of white Parents, who are called Crioli or Criolians. 
1766 Gotpsm, Vic. W, xx, The moment. .a Creolian arrives 
ffom Jamaica ..I strike for a subscription, 1827 Scott 
Napoleon ii, This lady was a Creolian. 

. adj, =CREOLE B, ? Obs. 

1726 SHELVOCKE Voy. round World 96 A mixed breed of 
Creolian Spaniards. 1793 Gopwin Polit. ¥tst. (1796) II. 
94 Born a manorial serf or a Creolian negro, 1842 ORDER- 
son Creoleana Pref., The customs. .of Creolean society. 

+Crevolism. Ods. [f. Creomp + -1sm.] ‘The 
fact of being a Creole ; Creole descent. 

1788 J. Ramsay Object. Abol. Slave Tr, Answ. (ed, 2) 49 
The farther back the negroe could trace his Creolism, the 
more he valued himself. r8x2 Az. Reg. (1810) 596 They 
(negroes) feel pride and consequence in being born in a 
new hemisphere, and conceive that to Creolism is attached 
a degree of dignity. cs . 
Creolization (kr#8leizz"-fon). [f. next+-aTI0Nn.] 
The production of a Creole race ; racial modifica-. 


tion in the case of Creole animals or plants. 
1890 Harper's Mag. Feb. 416/x Those extraordinary in- 
fluences of climate, and environment which produce the 


tion. 

Cre‘olize, 7. [f CREOLE + -17E.]_ - 

1. intr..To do’ the Creole: see quot. 

1818 J. M’Lrop Voy, of Alceste 280 The ladies. generally 
creolized the whole day in a delectable state of apathy. . 


! Creolizing is ‘an “easy and elegant mode of lounging in a’ 


" warm climate. 


2. ‘trans. To’ render’ Creolé ; to ‘naturalize in 
the West Indies or adjacent regions, f 
Creop, obs. form of CREEP,= : 
Creophagous (krip'figes), @. Also kreo-.! 
[f. Gr. xpeopdy-os (f. «peas, xpeo- flesh + -paryos- 


. eating) + -ouS.j Flesh-eating; carnivorous. ' So 


Greophagist (-dzist), one who uses flesh‘as food ;: 


188r Sat. Rev. LUI. 569 The average kreophagist is by, 
no means convinced that kreophagy is the ‘perfect way in 
diet. _ Z5id..570 Kreophagism leads. to alcoholism. , /id.,, 
The ruling tdbes and castes of Europe have invariably been’ 


- kreophagous, 1885 Ray Lanxkester in Zucycl. Brit, XIX.. 


831/2 Exceptional creophagous Protophytes, parallel at a 


- lower level of structure to the insectivorous Phanerogams. | 


: “Greosol (kr7-ésgl). Chem. Also’ creasol, 


Lr 


Creros(oTE +-o1.] ‘A colourless highly refracting 


CREOSOTE. 


liquid: (C, Hy. O,)-with aromatic odour and bura- 
ing taste, forming the chief constituent of creosote. 


3863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. I: 103 Creesol, the principal - 


constituent of wood-creosote. 3873 — Howes’ Chent, 806 
Creasol is a diatomic phenol from guaiacum. i 
Hence Gre*osyl [-r], the radical of creosol, as 
in créosyl chloride Cg Hy O CL. 

3872-9 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 595 Creosyl chloride .. is 
a limpid strongly refracting oily liquid. 

* Greosote (krz-ésat), sb. Also creasote, kreo-, 
krea-. [mod. f. Gr. xpeo-, comb. form of «péas 
flesh + owfev to save: cf. corr#p saviour; the 
formation was intended to mean ‘ flesh-saving’ ; 
but the Gr, for this would have been pace 

1. A colourless oily liquid, of complex composi- 
tion, with odour like that of smoked meat, and 
burning taste, obtained from the distillation of 
wood-tar, and having powerful antiseptic pro- 
perties; discovered by Reichenbach in 1832. 

1835 Exriotson in Trans. Med.-Chirurg. Soc.235 It isnow 
a year since I began my trials of Creosote. 1860 G. H. K, 
Vac, Tourist 164 The creosote distilled from the peat soon 
rendered the fish safe from decay. 

b. Sometimes commercially applied to Car- 
BOLIO AorD, also distinguished.as coal-tar creosote. 

1869-72 Watts Dict. Chem, IV. 389 Commercial creosote 
often consists almost entirely of phenol, but the truc 
creosote, obtained by the distillation of wood, is a totally 
different substance. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as creosote-otl, -tank, creo- 
sote-like adj.; creosote-bush, -plant, 2 Mexican 
shrnb (Larrea mexicana, N.O. Zygophyllacee) 
having a strong smell of creosote. 

1851 Mayne Rew Seals Hunt. xxvi, We passed... thickets 
of creosote bushes. 1866 7reas. Bot. 660 Llarrea) mexvicana, 
the Creosote plant of the Americans .. its strong creosote- 
like odour renders it so repulsive that no animal will touch 
it. 1889 G. Finptay Zug. Railway 46 Timber, into which 
creosote oil has been forced under pressure. 

Cre‘osote, v. [f. prec. sb.] ‘rans. To im- 
pregnate with creosote, as a preservative. 

1846 A. Suckuxc Ast. Suffolk 73 The timber being 
creasoted..to keep out the worm. 188x Winreneap Hops 
37 The practice of creosoting the butt ends preserves them 
rom decay. 

Hence Creosoted ff/. a., Creosoting vb. sd. ; 
Creosoter, one engaged in creosoting timber. 

1862 Rep. Directors E. Ind, Raitw, Comp, 16 Creosoted 
sleepers, 1863 Reader 14 Feb., If the method of creosoting 
were introduced in India, 1889 Zast. Morning News 12 
Apr. 2/9 W. F. W. of Grimsby, late creosoter, | 1892 
Daily News 24 Feb. oy The line .. is laid upon piles of 
creosoted American pitch-pine. 

Creosotic, erroneous form of Cresoric. 

Crep, obs. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Crepan, erron. f, TREPAN sd. and v. 

Crepance. Jurriery. ? Obs, Also 7 pi. cre- 
panches, 8 (nispr.) crepane, [In 17th c. cre- 
panches, crepances, ad, It. erepacct pl, ‘the 
scratches, cratches, or rats-tailes in a horse... 
little chaps or rifts about the cronet of the horses 
hoofe’ (Florio, 1598), f. crepare to crack, chap 
:—L, crepdre to crack, etc.] A sore or wound on 
a horse’s foot ; see quots. 

1610 Markuam Afasterp. 1. Ixxxvi, 366 The Scratches, 
Crepanches, or Rats-tailes..are long, scabby, chaps, or 
rifts..on the hinder legges, just from the fetlocke vato the 

lace of the Curbe, 1737 Brantev Kam. Dict, Crepances, 

fcers in the Foré-part of a Horse’s foot ..caused by a 
Hurt receiv'd in leaping over a Bar, or the like, 
Jounson, Crefane (a misprint copied in later Dicts.], 1823 
Crass Techs. Dict., Cripance Ve#.),a chop, or scratch 
in a horse’s leg. .which often degenerates into an ulcer. 

+Crepature. Obs. [ad. L, erepatitra fissure, 
crack, f. erepare to crack, creak: see -URE.] 

‘1, Med. a, A rupture, hernia; b. A wound, 
crack, or chap in the skin. | gal : 

exg00 Lanfrane's Cirurg, 170 Afterspbe: tyme pat be 
wwounde were souded pere wolde leve a crepature. Jdid.292 
Cure cancris & festris & al maner crepaturis. 1582 Hesrer 
Secr, Phiovav. 11. xxi, 100 To helpe the crepature or chappes 
make this Unguent, , a 

2. (See quots.' App. some error.) 

[x706 Pusturps (ed. Kersey), Cregatura (Lat.), a Term used 
by Apothecaries, for the boiling of Barley or any other 
thing ‘till it crack.] x172r BAwLey, Crepatnuve(in Physick) is 
when any thing is boiled tll it cracks, 

Crepaud(e, -awnde, var, Craraup, Obs. 

| Oxépe Ckgp). [F. crége, in 16th o. crespe:—L. 
crispa carled.] - The French word for Craps (ased 
in that language in the early wider sense, and 
including crée anglais, which is called .crage in 
English); often borrowed as a term for all crapy. 
fabrics other than ordinary black mourming 

Cripe-de Chine (China crape), a white or other coloured 
crapemade of raw silk. Créfe lrsse, smooth or glossy crape, 
which is not era4é oravrinkled. Also attrib. 1. aed 

1828 Ladies Pocket Mag. \. 140 Dress of white cvéfe-lisse, 
trimmed at the border with an ornament of puckered tulle.’ 
1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 A dress. .of white crépe, with silk 
embroidery of jasmine and honeysuckle." 1887 Daily News 
\1x'May s/8 This blossom-dress was Hate led with crépe: 
of wale rose-pink. 1887 -Tises (Weekly Ed.) 23 Sept. 5/4: 
A-costume of pearl satin and crépe de chine. © =". 

‘Hence Cr8pe a. [F: créper], to frizz, to put up in 
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“curl-papers." Ozépé [F.], frizzed: Cxépya., of 


the nature of créfe : Ae 

28:8 Scorr Hr?, Afid?. x1, It was a pity to wasteso much 
paper, which might crepe hair,-pin-up ets, and serve 
many other useful purposes. 1862 H. Marrvar Veer ix 
Sweden Vi. 4x Grayish hair, frizzed, in s épé curls. 
389% Pall Mali G. 23 June x/3 A full vest of white crépy 
stuff, : ' 

Crepe, Crepel, -ill, obs. ff. CREEP, CrireLE. 

Crepidarian (krepidésrian), a. xonce-wd. [f. 
L. evepidari-us shoemaker +-an.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a shoemaker. 

1819 L. Hunr Judicator No. 8 (1822) I. 64 His crepidarian 
sculptures indeed are not so well.: 

+Grepine, crespin(e. Olds. Also 6 cris- 
pyne, krippin, creppin, 6-7 crippin. [a. OF. 
crespine, mod. I’, crépine (Pr. crespina), £. crespe, 
crépe: see CREPE, CRAPE.]} 

1. a. A net or caul (of gold or silver thread, silk 
lace, ete.) for the hair, formerly worn by ladies. 
b. A part ofa hood. c. A fringe of lace or net- 
work for a dais, baldachin, bed, etc. 

¢ 1832 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 907 The crispynes, 
des crespines. 1566 ADLINGTON Afpuleins u. ix. (1596) 25 
Diuers (..to shew their grace and feature) wil cast off their 
partlets, collars, habilimentes, frontes, cornets and krippins. 
1878 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Progr. 11. 73 By the Lady 
Ratclif, five creppins of lawne. 1592 LyLy A/ydas 1. il, 
Earerings, borders, crippins, shadowes. x6zx Corcr., Cres- 
pine, the Crepine of a French hood. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Mandelslo’s Trav. E. Ind. 64 On their heads they [Guzu- 
ratta women) have onely a thin cap, or cover them with a 
crepine of Lawn wrought with Gold. ari Mortevx 
Rabelais w. iii. (1737) 214 The Crepines of their Hoods, 
oe Seth 272% Coveniide Oi meee i. 230 Beds, 

atrasses, Hangin: over! juilts, Crespins, Fringes, 
and Molets of ile 's860 Farrnoitr Gata Gloss., 7 
pine, the golden net-caul_worn by ladies in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries..The cresfine still exists in name 
and fact in Italy, 

2. Cookery. See quot. [CE F. crdpine the caul 
enveloping the viscera of an animal.) 

1926 Dict. Rust, (ed. 3) Crepine, a sort of farce wrapp’d 
up in a Veal cawl, i 

(Cxepitaoulum. Zool. [L.a rattle] (With 
American Zoologists) The rattle of the rattle-snake, 

Crepitant (kre'pitint), a. [ad. L. crepitant-en, 
pr. pple. of erepitdre to crackle: also in mod.F.] 

ora a crackling noise: crackling, crepi- 
tating. 

x8ss BrowninG Afaster Hupucs xvi, One is incisive, cor- 
rosive ; Two retorts, nettled, curt, cg mie 1862 H. W. 
Futter Dis. Lungs 249 Theinflamed lung. .is heavier and 
less crepitant under the finger. 1873 Hottanp A. Bonnic. 
192 There came close to my ear a curious crepitant rustle. 

2. Exton, ‘That crepitates (see CREPETATE 2). 

1826 Kiroy & Sr. Extomol, xivii. (x828) IV. 40x That 
(subtribe] to which the crepitant Eutechina belong, 

Crepitate (krepite't), v. [f. L. crepitdt-, ppl. 
stem of crepitare to crackle, frequentative of 
pare to crack, creak: see -ATE.] 

+L. intr. To break wind. Ods. 


RAM, Crepitate, to winde or fart. x768 LYt 4. 


1623 CockE 
Ado, Sir B. Sapskutt 1. 149. : 

2. Extom. Of certain beetles: To ejecta pungent 
fluid suddenly with a sharp report. (Cf. Bom- 
BARDIER 4. io 

1826 Kirpy & Sr. Entomol. xii, (1828) IV. 149 The sub- 
stance which they emit when they crepitate. . 

3. To make a crackling sound, to crackle :. spec. 
of the tissue of the lungs (also used of the action 
accompanying or producing this sound ; cf. Crerr- 
TATION 2). : Sty Sead 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XLVII._ss9 That (salt].. bears the 
heat of the fire without crepitating, 1877 Ronerts Handbk, 
Med, fed. 3) I. 378 The part affected is enlarged 5 crepitates 


I ie ectly. 1888 Harpers Mag. Apr. 741. The immense 
2 


rises,—oscillates,—. .crepitates,—crumbles into ruin. | 
4..To rattle: said of the sound made by the evepz- 


. dacultene of the rattle-snake. (Cf. CREPITATION 3.) 


.Hence Cre-pitating vd/. sb. and Zf/. a. 
“x852-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat. IV. Sos/t The crepitating sensa- 
tion caused by the friction ofthe 
the under surface of the acromion. .1853 Kang Grinneld 
Exp. xxxiv, (1856) 307, I felta something move. ‘The some- 
thing had a crepitating, insectine wriggle. 1883 Knowledge 
13 July 18/2 Starch..on being press veel 
produces a peculiar sound known as ‘crepitating*. 
Crepitation, (krepité*fon). [n. d 
L. evepitGre + see prec, and -aTion. So F. crdpita- 


tion (Paré 16th c.).] 


L. A crackling noise; crackling. . : 

2656 Biounrt Glossogr., Crepitation, ..acreaking, crashing, 
or ratling noise. x676 Grew. Luctation i. § 6.in. Anat. 
Plants i. (2682) 239 ol sapaen when they make a kind of 
hissing and sometimes a crackling noise. x7xx J, Green: 
wooo £2g. Gram. 193 Spatter, implies a more clear crepi- 
tation or crackling. R. F. Burton Dakome Il. 329 
Rattling, citer ke der, with prolonged electric _crepi- 
tations. 1879 G. Prescorr Sf, Telephone 127 We hear a 


Z noise, a Crepitation similar to that of the spark. ~ 


ig. 1808 SOUTHEY in Robberds Mem, W, Taylor IL.'7 The’ 


nti-jacobin crepitations never reach me, . 

2. Med. ond Path. The slight, sound- and ac- 
companying: sensation. caused by-pressure- on‘ any 
portion of cellular‘tissue in which air is collected, 
or by the entrance of air into the lungsin a certain 


¢reé-. 


head of the humerus against ° 


between the fingers, 


f action :f. | 


CREPUSCULAR. 


stage of inflammation; also, the noisé ‘and sensation 
observed in the grating togéther of the’ ends of 
fractured bones; the crackling noise sométimes 
observed in gangrenous parts when examined with 
the fingers; the cracking of a joint when pulled: 
(Syd. Soc. Lev.) ee ean Bek ee 

1834. J. Forses Laennec’s Dis. Chest_11 Sometimes in 
cases of emphysema of the lungs. .a species of dry crepita- 
tion is felt by the band. 1836Topp Cyc?. Anat. I, 157/2 
Hisright leg presented all the signs of fracture of the fibula... 
such as..depression and crepitation above the outer ankle. 
1878 T, Bavant Pract. Surg. 1. 47-When suppuration or. 
sloughing of the cellular tissue has taken place, fluctuation 
or crepitation will be detected, or the parts feel boggy. . 

3. The action of rattling: sce CREPITATE 4. 

1878 Coves Bull. U.S, Geol. Surv. WV. 263 The rattle of 
the Crotalus cannot be distinguished from the crepitation of 
the large Western grasshopper. . 

4. The breaking of wind ; crepitusventris, rare. 

1822 Blackw, Mag. XII. 399 Openly venting their crepi- 
tations and eructations at table. : 

Crepitous (kre’pites), a. Afed. and Path. [f. 
L, cveptius (see next)+-ous.] Of the nature of, 
or such as to produce, crepitus. . 

1822-34 Goon Sindy Afed. (ed. 4) II, x22 That crepitous 
dilatation of the pulmonary cells, so strongly marked in 
infancy. 1836 Topp Cyl. Anat. f. 604/x The structure of 
the lungs is more flabby and less crepitous than natural. - 

| Crepitus (kre'pités). [L., verbal sb. f. crepare- 
to crack, rattle, creak, etc.] gh 

L. Aled. and Path, =CREPITATION 2. : 

1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 275 Great 
preg? A = (has) frequently been occasioned by the 
custom of feeling for a crepitus, and moving the [fractured] 
limb about..in order to produce it, 1878 A, Hanu.ton 
Nerv. Dis. 115 There is crepitus or rattling in the breath. 
ing. 13882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Creptius, the crackling noise 
occasioned by pressiog a part of the body when air is col- 
lected in the cellular tissue. a t or wd 

2. The breaking of wind : usually crepitus ventris. 

1882 Syd, Soc. Lex. Crepitus, term for the discharge up- 
wards, or rejection downwards, of gas or flatus from the 
stomach and bowels. ° : : 

Crore, ereppell, -le, obs. ff. CRIPPLE. ; 

fCrépon (kre‘pon, krespon). [F. crdpor, in 
16th c, respon, detiv. of crespe, crépe CRAPE.] A 
stuft resembling crape, but of firmer substance, 
made of fine worsted, silk, or a combination of 
the two. 5 

1887 Pall Mall G, 19 Dec. 8/2 The bridesmaids. .wor 
dresses of Liberty silk and crépon. x890 Daily News 13 
Sept. 3/r Such a girl wore lately a pale blue crépon dress. 

Crept (krept), ofl. a. Pa. pple. of Crenr z, ; 
spec, in Coal-mining, that has been , subjected, to 
@ ‘creep’. . 

1628 J. Doucnury Sermon 25 Acrept in falshood, 186r 
Trans. N. Leng, Inst. Min, Engineers 1X, 24 [This] had 
evidently brought on a heavy creep as shown in the sec- 
tion.of ‘crept bords. x867 WV. W. Savin Coal § “Coal. 
mining 132 The workings are closely filled with rubbish, 
and there remain the isolated crept pillars, only accessible 
by fresh and dangerous workings, Ks 

Crept, pa. t. and pa. pple. of CrEEr v. 

Crepul, obs. form of Crierxe. ad 

+ Crepundian. Obs. rare. Also cropundio 
{?-on]}. [£ L. crepzndéa a rattle, a child’s toy.] 

1. 2A rattler or empty talker. 2: A childish toy. 

zg89 Nasus Greene's Afennphon (Arb.) 8 Our.quadrant 
erepundios [1626 -ous], that spit cxgo in the mouth of cucric 
one they mecte, 2633.G. Emmor iVorth, Blast 4 Arrayed, 
with Cope and Vestment, and many other feat Crepundians,, 

Crepuscle Qurfpz's'l, krepis'l). [mod. ad. L.. 
se ae hia twilight: see below.} ‘Tiwilight,-. . 

3668 PAil. Trans, I. 122 The reputed Citizens of the 
Moon cB ae see our Crepuscle.. 1860 Mrs. Byrne Under- 
current I, A early ve or dusty noon, in foggy. 

night.~ : 


20) t 
crepuscle or poomny wi yaa Ss ; 
space tpy'skivlin), a. [f L. -cre-. 
pusculum +-an.- CLI. erdpusculatre}. 

1. Of or pertaining to twilight. « o" 

1758 B. Martin Mae. Arts § Se. ti. 3 The Difference... 
between the crepuscular and the Noon-tide Light. ° x791 E. 
Danwin Bot. Gard, 1. Notes 12 The cresp r atmo- 
sphere, or the region where the light of the sun ceases to 
be‘refracted to us, is estimated:.to be between 4o and so 
miles high. - 1876 G, F..Cuampers Astron, 67 A faint cre< 
puscular light extending beyond the cusps of the planet. 

2. fig. Resembling or likened to twilight; dim, 
saistinct: “n ‘ piace Wie 

1668 Phil, Trans. III. 730 Ani ps I might have 
lost the Crepuscular remains of my Sight. ‘x860 J. P. Ken- 
nepy WW. Wirt II, ix. 157 [The law ts] at best, 2 crepus- 
cular labyrinth. 1879 H. James Hazwthorne 132 The 
crepuscular realm of the writer's own reveries. ch 

.b. esp. Resembling or likened to the morning 
twilight as preceding the full light of day; cha-’ 
racterized by (as yet) imperfect enlightenment. * 

1679 Putter Moder. Ch, Eng. (1843) 254 Proportionable 
tothe first crepuscular and duskish light of those times. 
1797 W. Tayior in Afonthly Rev. XX1V..so9 The favour- 
able influence even of a partial and crepuscufar day on the 
morals, and the happiness of the people. 1842 Motrey Lett. 
Cx88p) T. 96 The state of crepuscular civilization, to which 
they have reached. 3852 /vaser's Mag. XLVI.-679 That 
crepuscular period, when the historical sense was scarcely: 
brought to adull state of activity. ©. 7. 

‘3. Zool, . Appearing or active in thé twilight... 

2626 Kirny & Sp. Entomol. xlix. (2828) IV. 525 Crepus-. 


CREPUSCULE. 


cular insécts.. 1877 Coves & Atten N. Amer, Rodentia 653 
Animals. .of crepuscular or nocturnal habits.” 

- Crepuseule (krépa'skiwl, kre-poskizdl).. Now 
vare, [a. F. crépuscelé, ad. L. crepusculum: see 
below.] Twilight. ook ji 

. exgox Cuaucer Asérol, u. § 6 The spring of the dawyng 
and the ende of the euenyng, the which ben called the two 
crepusculus. /éid. § 9 Know the quantite of thi crepusculis. 
“2789 Mrs. Prozzi Fours. France (1, 202 The crepuscule fis] 
less abrupt in its departure. x8r9 H. Bus Banguet 1, 41 
Coeval with the crepuscule of morn, 1866 y B. Rose tr. 
Ovid's Fasti v, 183 And when the doubtful crepuscule is 
gone The Hyades appear. a . 

Crepusculine (kripy'skizeloin, -lin), a. and sd. 
vare, [a. F, erépuscaulin, -ine, ad. med.L. crepus- 
culine-tts, £. crepuscul-um: cf. L. matutinus, ves- 
pertinus + see -INE.] re 
- (A. adj. Pertaining to twilight ; illuminated by 

twilight, dim, dusky. 
_ 1849 Compl, Scot, vi, 38 Aurora... hed persit the crepus- 
‘culyne lyne matutine of the northt northt est orizone. 36.. 
‘in Sprat ist. R. Soc. 314(T.) To take in more or less 
light ;. to fit glasses to crepusculine observations. + 2876 
G. Merepitu Beauch. Career (1889) 309 The line of downs 
- ran luminously edged against the pearly morning sky, 
multe dark landward face crepusculine yet clear in every 
combe, «, 
+B. sd. The (moming) twilight. Ods. 
1549 Campi, Scot. 53 In the mornyng. .it is callit lucifer, 
-be cause it auancis the day befor the crepusculine. 

Crepusculous (kripz'skizles), a. [f. L. eve- 
-puscul-um+--008.] Of the nature of twilight; 
-dim, dusky, indistinct. (4%. and fig.) 

2646 Sir T. Browns Pserd, Zp. 343 A close apprehension 
of the one, might perhaps afford a glimmering light and 
crepusculous —— :of the other. 1665 GLANVILL Scegs. 
Scz. xxii, 40 The beginnings of Philosophy were in a cre- 
‘pusculous obscurity; and its yet scarce past the Dawn. 
1822 Euiza Natuan Langreath II. 268, 7 
- { Crepusotlum (krépaskilim), [L. = twi- 
light,.a diminutive formation, related to creper 
dusky, dark, crepereime darkness.] Twilight, dusk. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. 1x. xxiv.36t The eventyde 
highte Crepusculum. .whanne it is nat certaynly knowe by- 
twene lyght and derknesse. x4go Lyne. Chron. Troy ut. 
xxiii, The same time. .'That clerkes call Crepusculum at eue. 
2638 Witxins New World 1. (1684) 176 By Observing the 
height of that Air which causeth the Crepusculum, or Twi- 
Jight. x840 De Quincey Kiet. Wks. X. 34 Which interval 
we regard as the common crepusculum between ancient and 
modern history. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv.(1856) 313 
‘The twilight too, that long Arctic crepusculum, seemed.. 
disproportionally increased in its duration. 

Les., Cresc., Music, abbrev. of CRESCENDO. 
» Cresce, var. of Crnass v1 and sd. Obs., increase. 
- +Grescence. Obs. [ad. L. créscentia, f. crés- 
cent-em > see CRESCENT and -ENCE. Cf. OF. crezs- 
Sancé, mod.F, crozssancée.] Growth, increase. 
, 1602 Fucsecne and Pt, Parall, 60 In their cressence in 
the wombe, there is but one operation of nature. x660 tr. 
‘Paracelsus Archidoxis 1, 1X. 129 There are found to be 
“many superfluous Crescences. 1736 Brooke Univ, Beauty 
‘i. 322 And towards the morn’s attractive crescence bend. 
: (Crescendo (krefendo). Aes. (It. crescendo 
inereasing, pr. pple. of crescere to increase :—L, 
‘eréscére (cf. Paxil] Jase as ; 
_i, A, musical direction indicating that the tone is 
to’ be” gradually increased in force or loudness 
. Xabbrev..cres., cvesc.). As sb.: A gradual increase 
‘of. volume of tone“in a passagé of a piece of music ; 
passage ofthisdescriptionn . . 2 . 
« 19764J. Corer’ Mus. Trav. 60,1 stood still some time to 
observe thediminuendo and crescendo, 1789 Burney is?, 
‘fis IIT.530 Domenico Mazzocchi {1626-404- vfirst.. invented 
‘characters of crescendo, diminziendo, etc. r812"°W. Crorcs 
Elen, Mus. Comp, 1x2 The peculiar characteristic of the 
‘piano forte is its power of varying degrees of loudness and 
softness, either suddenly or by crescendo, diminuendo, 
xinforzindo, etc. 1826 R, A. R. in Hone Zvery-day BR. 
TI, x27x Let these notes be played. .with perfect erescendos 
and diminuendoes. 1889 Chambers’ Cycl, III. 557-Theswell 
of a good organ produces a most perfect crescendo. . 

b. zransf. A gradual increase in loudnessof voice, 

1865 Pall Mall G. 22.Apr. 1x He has not the force..to 
represent the climbing crescendo, of unjust anger and de- 
‘spairing sarcasm. 1882 Mrs. Rippet. Pr. Wales’ Garden- 
Party 45 ‘Do you mean that Sir Henry is dead?’ inter- 
posed Susan, in a gradual.crescendo. *_ . 

c. fig. A. progressive increase in force.or effect, 

31985 in Sel.’ Pagers Twining Family (x887) 123 The cres- 
cendo of mountains, as we went up the lake, pleased me as 
much, I think, as any crescendo of sound can have pleased 
‘yous 1884 Syvmonps Shaks, Predecessors v. 265:Its chief 
Merit as a play is the crescendo of its interest. 1886 F, 
Harrison’ Choice’ Bks. (1888) 30 The intense crescendo of 
‘the catastrophe, the absolute concentration of interest. 

. G. attrib. or.as adj, “ : ; . 

1839 Sat. Rev. VII. 430/2 A crescendo series of appeals to 
the Chairman to call the Commission together. 1870: Miss 
‘Bripeman &..Lyune IL, iii, 7o ‘Borrow one!’ said. Dicky 
‘ina crescendo toneof amazement. =». . >: - 


- Crescent (kre'sént), 5d... Forms: a 4-7 cres- 


‘sant, § eressaunt,, 5-7 cressent, (8 cresent) ; 
8. 6-7 croissant, 7 croy-, croisant; -+y..7—- cres- 
cont. (ME. cressant, in 16th c. .also crotssant, 
‘ac OF: eredssand, mod.F. croissant (:—L. evéscent- 
emt), pr. pple. of OF! credstive, mod, ‘crotire:—L. 
crésctre to grow. In 17th c. assimilated to the L. 
Spelling, already.used in-the adj.:.see.next. _ 
‘Vou, I. 


~“is..commonly set on the to} 
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+ IL, ‘éresters meant simply ‘ growing, waxing’; Columella 
has Juna.crescens, the waxing moon, duna decresceus, the 
waning moon; but these w had no reference to shape; 
sense 2 was a medizval development, app. in French.] 

- 1. The waxing moon, during the period between 
new moon and full. [Cf OF. creéssant the waxing 
of,the moon, the first half of the month.] Also fig. 
..1830 Parser, 210/2 Cressent, the newe mone as long as 
it is nat rounde, cvessant. 

1620 Fertuam Zesolves xxviii. 88 Thus while he sinnes, 
he is a Decressant; when he repents, a Cressant. 1640 
Futter Foseph's Coat viii. (1867) 192 They are crescents in 
their waxing, full seas in their flowing. 1649 G. DAniEL 
Trinarch., Hen, IV, coxxvii, A worke ’bove Nature's power, 
To make his Crescent Orbed in an Hower. 

2. The convexo-concave figure of the waxing or 
the waning moon, during the first or last quarter, 
especially when very new or very old. 

‘The crescent of the waxing moon has its horns to the 
pee left, that of the waning moon has them to his 
right, 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xxxi. 489 Turned rounde like a 
croissant or newe moone. 1590 SHaks. Mids. N. v. i. 246 
Hee is no crescent, and his hornes are inuisible. 161 
Corer., Croissant, the halfe-moone; in Blazon, a Cressant. 
3616 SurFi. & Marku, Country Farnie 24 if the higher 
horne of the said croisant be more obscure and darke than 
the lower, 1726 AmueRST Tervz Fil. xliv. 232 Phoebe’s 
pale cresent. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. II. 349 The bright 
‘crescent of themoon, 1842 TENNYSON Audley C,, A moon, 
that, just In crescent, dimly rain’d about the leaf Twilights 
of airy silver. é 

3. A representation or figure of this phase of the 
moon: & as an ornament or embellishment. 
(App. the earliest sense in English.) 

1399 Aen. Rifon (Surtees) III, 132 Super feretrum Sancti 
Wilfridi de diversis ornamentis per dictum Johannem 
deauratis viz.j curc et j anulo et j cressantex dono Willelmi 
Bedell. 1483 Cath. Angi. 81/x A Cressent a bowte be nek, 
torques, lunulae, 1848 Hatt Chron. 74b, This cresant 
was couered with frettes and knottes made of Iue busshes. 
1647 R. StapyiTon Fnvenad 127 On his black shooe a silver 
eressent’s worn. 1883 Binte(R.V.) $2dg. viii. 2x Gideon 
.-took the crescents that were on their camels’ necks. 

b. Her. asa charge: see quot, 1882. 

1486 Bh. St. Alban's, Her. Biijb, The ix. baage is Cres- 
sauntis that is to say halfe the moone. cx1500 Sc. Poem 
Heraldry 44 in Q. Eliz. Acad., etc. 95 The fader the hole 
[arms], the eldast son piel ie quhiche a labelle; a cres- 
sent the secound; third a molet, etc. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars u, xxiv, The Noble Percy .. With a bright Cres- 
sant in his Guide-home came. 1882 Cussans Her.t02 A Half- 
Moon, with the horns directed upwards, is a crescent..A 
Crescent with the horns directed towards the Dexter, is said 
to be Increscent ; and if towards the Sinister, Decrescent, 


ce. Adopted as a badge or emblem by the 
Turkish sultans, and used within their dominions as 
a military and religious symbol; hence fg. the 
Turkish power, and, as this has been to Christendom 
in recent times the most formidable and aggressive 
Mohammedan power, used rhetorically to sym- 
bolize the Mohammedan religion as a political 
force, and so opposed to the Cross as the symbol 


of Christianity. 

The atttibution of the crescent by modern writers to the 
Saracens of Crusading times and the Moors of Spain is a 
historical and chronological error. : 

1889 Purtennam Eve. Poesie 1. (Arb.) 117 Selim Em- 
perour of Turkie gaue for his deuice a-croissant or new 
moone, promising to himself increase of glory and re 
ment of empire. 1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 162 With the 
Mahumedan Turks, the Croissant. .asa Religious symbole, 
of their Meschits, Seraglias, 
‘Turrets and suchlike, 16.. Marvett Britannia & Raleigh, 
Her true Crusada shall at Jast’pull down The Turkish cres- 
cent and the Persian sun. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 90 
The Crescent’ gave way to the Cross, the Turks were broken 
to pieces, 1789 Mns. Piozzi Yours. France II. 43 Why do 
you dress up one..with a turbanand crescent? x8rr Scorr 
Vis, Don Roderick 1, xxvii, Before the Cross has waned the 
Crescent’s ray. 1823 Locknart Ane, Sp, Ball., Flight fr. 
Granada ii, Down from the Alhambra’s minarets were all the 
crescents flung. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Hist. iv. 120 To 
raise the Christian banner, over the crescent of the Saracens. 
1886 F. Harrison Choice Bés, (1888) 331 The Crescent was 
advancing steadily upon Europe. 

d. used as the badge of an order of knighthood 
or as a decorative order. ' . : 

An order: of the Crescent was instituted by Charles I of 
Naples and ‘Sicily in “1268, and ‘revived or reinstituted by 
René of Anjou in 1464. A Turkish decoration or order of 
the’Crescent for foreigners was instituted by Sultan Selim 
he the Battle of Aboukir in 1799, being first.conferred on 

elson. nt) chin’ . ‘ ttt 
“4; A figure or outliné of anything of this shape: 

[1s72 Gascoicne Flowers (R.), ‘The Christian crew came 
on in forme of battayle pight, And like a cressent cast them- 
selues preparing for tofight. 2633 H. Cocantr, Pinze's Trav, 
xxiv. 88 v4 very fair Port. extending it self in the form of 
a Crescent.]. Re a ke of Geneva in Phil, Trans. 
"VII. 5043 This Lake hath the figure of a Croissant... This 
Croissant whére ‘tis largest, which is from Morges to 
Thonon, is about Five good Leagues over. 1797 Bewick 
Brit, Birds (x847) 1. x30 The breast is distinguished by a 
crescent of pure white. 1837 Drsrarci Venetia 1.i, The 
centre ofa crescent of woods, 1838 TmirtwattGreece Il, 
281 As they came near they bent their line intoa crescent. 
_-5, A row of houses built in the form'of.the' inner 
bow of a crescent, moon 'or arc of a circle" ~ 
” First used in the’name of * the Royal Crescent’ at. Bath, 
‘afterwards used elsewhere, and hence as a generic name. 

1766 Anstey Bath Guide 45 Old Stucco has just sent A 


plan for a house to be, built in the Crescent.» 2788 Bir: | 


CRESCENTIFORM. 


Gaz. 17 Nov., A plan, elevation and section of the intended 
building to be called the Crescent. 1837 Dickens Pichkw, 
II. xxxy. 163 There were blown into the Crescent a sedan- 
chair, with Mrs. Dowler inside. 1868 Lessons Afid. Ave 299 
The handsome streets, crescents and terraces which form 
the west end of Glasgow. 

6. A small crescent-shaped roll of bread. (U.S.) 

1886 Century Mag. XXXII. 939 At noon I bought two 
crisp ‘crescents’, which I ate sometimes at a shop counter. 

7. A Turkish musical instrument consisting of a 
staff with arms, ornamented with a crescent on the 


top, and bearing bells or jingles. 

In mod. Dicts. . 

8. A disease in a horse’s foot (see quots.). 

1725 Braptey Sam. Dict. s.v., Crescents..are really no- 
thing but the Bones of the little Foot that has left its Place, 
and fallen downwards, and the Sole at the Toe appears 
round, and the Hoof above shrinks in. 2823 Craps 7echn, 
Dict., Crescent, a defect in the foot of a horse when the 
coffin-bone falls down, and presses the sole outwards. 

9. Lace-making. (See quot.) 

1882 Cauurizip Dict, Necdlework s.v., These crescents are 
raised Cordonnets that enclose the flat stitches of needle 
point laces or join the separate pieces of work together. 

10. Comd., as crescent -formed, -lit, -pointed, 
-shaped adjs.; crescent-like, -wise advs. 

a@ 1631 Drayton HV&s, 11. 761 (Jod.) As, crescentlike, the 
land her breadth here inward bends. 1976 Wrrnerine p7it. 
Plants (1796) I, 316 Keel crescent-shaped, compressed. 18or 
Sourney Zhalaba 1. xxxviii, The Sun, Whose crescent- 
pointed horns Now momently decrease. 

Crescent (kre'sént), a. [ad. L. créscent-em, 
pr. pple. of créscdve to grow, increase: see -ENT. 
In IL mostly attrib, use of prec.] 

I. 1. Growing, increasing, developing. (Often 
with some allusion to the moon.) 

1594 Hyu Conject. Weather i, When all cressent things 
do bud forth. 1606 Suaxs. 4xé, § CZ. u. i. ro My powers 
are Cressent, and my Auguring hope Sayes it will come to 
th’ full. «1624 CrakaAntuore Vigil. Dormitans 188 In 
the first the Pope was but Antichrist nascent, in the second 
Antichrist crescent, in the third Antichrist regnant. 1834 
Worpsw. Lines on Portrait 47 Childhood here, a moon 
Crescent in simple lovelinessserene 1843 Dz Quincey Cole. 
ridge & Opium Wks. 1890 V. 196 The wrath of Andrew, 

reviously In a crescent state, actually dilated to a pleni- 
lunar orb, 1839 Tennyson Zdazne 447 There is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am And overcome it. 

II. 2. Shaped like the new or old moon ; con- 
vexo-concaye, lunulate. 

1603 Hortanp Plutarche’s Rom. Quest. (1892) 33 The 
moone. . beginneth to show herself croissant in the evening. 
1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 100 Marked with the Moone 
Crescent, which is the Turkish Ensigne. 1667 Mitton 
P, ZL. 1. 439 With these in troop Came. .Astarte, Queen of 
Heav'n, with crescent Horns. 1725 Turner in Phil. Trans, 
XXXIIL 4zxx An Insect. .with..a crescent or forked Tail. 
183: Brewster WVezvtor (855) I. xi, 273 Galileo discovered 
that Venus had the same crescent phases as the waxing and 
the waning moon. 1860 Russett Diary India I. 359 New 
Orleans is called the ‘crescent city’ in consequence of its 
being built on a curve of the river. 

Cre‘scent, v. vonce-wd. [f. Crescent sd.] 

1. trans, Toforminto a crescent: see CRESCENTED. 


2. To border or surround crescent-wise. 
a380g Miss Sewarp Le?é. VI. 195 (L.) A dark wood 
crescents more than half the lawn. 
[f. Crescent sd, 


Crescentade (kresénté'-d), 
3¢.+-ADE, after crusade.) properly, A religious 
war waged under the Turkish flag; rhetorically, a 


jthad or holy war for Islam. 


1868 G, Durr Pol. Surv. 65 The further advance of the 
White Czar may yet be met bya crescentade, preached from 
the Caspian far away into the least known regions of China. 
1884 Standard 14 Rov. 5/4 He would then lead a cres- 
centade to drive the English out of Egypt. 1888 M. Mac- 
Cottin Contenip. Rev. Apr. 541 This reactionary crescentade 
against every attempt at intellectual or moral progress be. 
yond the Koran. 

Hence Crescentader. 

1880 Blackw, Mag. Mar. 368 Carried on a litter in rear of 
his crescentaders. . 

- Crescented (kre'stntéd), 22/. a. [f. CRESCENT 
Sb, + -ED.] 

‘1, Formed as a crescent or new moon. 

"3818 ‘Keats Endynt., iw. 432 "Tis Dian's: lo! She rises 
crescented, 1835 Witus Pencillings ¥. iii. 25 The cres- 
cented shore of this lovely bay. 1876 G. F. Cuambers 
Astron, 1. iv, 69 Becoming more and more crescented, it 
approaches the inferior conjunction. | 

of Ornamented; or charged, with crescents, 

*. 18x8 Topp Dicé. s.v. Crescent v., The old heraldick ad- 
jective crescented, i.e. having a crescent.: . 5 Si 
> 3. Adorned with the crescent moon. 707¢e-15e: 
ex82g Bepnors Afotheosis Poems: 98 Crescented night, 
and amethystine stars, And’ day, thou god and glory of the 
heavens, Flow on for ever 1 . aides . 
- Grescentic (krésentik), 2. [f L.-cxdscent-en, 
taken in sense of CRESCENT sé- + -10.] “Having the 
form of a.crescent or new poms 5 ctescent-shaped. 
* 3836 Topp Cyel. Anat. 1. 308/x A large crescentic. mem- 
braneous flay fi or valve, 7885 H. 0. Fornes Nat. Wand. 
iv. App. 364 Feathers. .tipped) with crescentic spots of white. 

Crescentically (xrésentikali), ado. [f. prec. 
“4-AL+-LY.]- Crescent-wise. " ae 

3873 Trans. Amer. Philos, Soc. XIII. rg Fifth segment 
truncate, sixth‘crescentically emarginate, =< . 
.Crescentiform {(krésentiffim), « ff. Ly 
-créscent-ent + ~(I)FORM,] Shaped like a crescent ; 
erescent-shaped, ‘ :-: *- In mod.Dicts. * ity t 


CRESCENTOID. 

" Gréscentoid (kre'séntoid), 2, [f. CREscent 
'4+-0ID.] ‘=prec. . (lee Be my tbe 
,-1887 E, D. Core Origin of Fittest 250 Neither kind of 
tubercles crescentoid, but united in pairs. . ee 
-Crescive (kre'siv), @. [f. L. crése-éve to grow 
+-IVE.] Growing, in the growing stage. : 
» 1g66 Drant Wail. Hieriu. K vijb, The dragons.. With 
Bropper brestes.. do nurse theyr cresyve yonge. 1599 

aks. Hen. V,.1. i. 66 Vnseene, yet cressiue in .his 
facultie, 1824 T. Hoac Carnation 203 To. .renovate their 
crescive faculties. 

+Crese, v. Obs. ?To crease; or to crush. 

e420 Pallad. on Hush. v. 77 Thai wol be crispe her 
seede yf that me crese, Or with a roll or feet hem sprongen 

rese. 

Crese, obs. f. CREASE; var. of CREESE. 

, Cre’shawk. dial. [perh. formed after F. cves- 
sevelle kestrel.] The kestrel. 

1802~33 Montacu Orntth. Dict. 275 Kestrel, Creshawk, 
2885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds, Creshawk (Cornwall). 

Creshett, obs. f. CRESSET. 

Cresme, Cresment: see CHRISM, CREASEMENT, 

Gresol (krespl). Chen. Also cressol. [f. 
cres- modification of initial part of ercos-ole + 
-OL.] An aromatic alcohol of the Benzene group 
(C,H,0), occurring along with carbolic acid in 
coal-tar and creosote. 

(There are three isomeric substances having this composi- 
tion, distinguished as ortho-, meta-, and para-cresol, 

1869 Roscoz Elem. Chent. 413 Cressol, a cerystaHlizable 
solid, homologous with phenol. 1872 Watts Dict, Chem, 
VI. 508 The red powder known in commerce as Victoria- 
pele or Antline-orange is a nearly pure salt of dinitro- 
cresol. 

Hence Gre*solene, C,H,CH,0, a product of coal- 
tar, related to carbolic acid, used to impregnate 
the air in sick-rooms, etc., with disinfecting fumes. 
Creso‘tic a. in (ortho-, para-, meta-) cresotic acid 
(C,H,0,), obtained from the corresponding cresols. 

1863-92 Warts Dict, Chen. 11. 106 Cresotic acid produces 
a deep violet colour with sesquichlorate of iron. 

Cresom, obs, f. Carisom. 

Cress (kres). Forms: 1 cresse, cerse, ceorse, 
1-6 kerse, 4 carse, crasse, kers, cres, 4-8 
cresse, 6 kars, 6-7 karsse, 6- cress. Pl. 1 -an, 
2-5 -en; 5-6 kersis, 5~ eresses, 6-7 creeses 
(still déa?.). [OE. eresse, cerse = OLG. *hressa 
fem., MDu., MLG. 4erse, Du. ders (also MLG, 
karse, LG. (Bremen) Zasse), OHG. chressa f. 
(chresso m.), MEG. and mod.Ger,. &resse, app. of 
native origin:—OTeut. *Zrasjéu-, from root of 
OHG. chresan to creep, as if ‘creeper’, The Da. 
harse, Sw. krasse, Norw. kars, Lettish &resse, Russ. 
hress, appear to be adopted from Ger, For the 
metathesis of », in cresse, cerse, cf. GRASS. 

The synonymous Romanic words, It. evescione, F. evesson 
Picard herson, Cat. crexen, med.L. crissonus (oth c. Littré, 
are generally held to be from German, though popularly 
associated with L. eréscére to grow _ if from a L. type 
cr@sctdn-ent) with reference to the rapid growth of the plant.] 

1. The common name of various cruciferous 
plants, having mostly edible leaves of a pungent 
flavour. (Until 19th c. almost always in pl. ; 
sometimes construed with a verb in the singular.) 
a, spec. Garden Cress, Lepidiwm sativum, or 
Wareroress, Vasturtiune officinale. - 

, @900 [see b]. cx000 Sax. Leechd. I. 116 Deos eee 
man nastircium, & odrum naman carse nemned. Jbéd. IIT. 
68 Do earban to and cersan and smale netelan and beowyrt. 
21393 Lanot. P,P. C, 1X, 322 With carses [w.7. crasses, cresses] 
and oper herbes. c'x420 Pallad.on Husb. 1.2318 Now cresses 
sowe. cr4yo.4 epee tere ton) Cressiones, ga//.'cres- 
souns, anglice cressen. 1533 Exot Cast, Helthe (1541) 9 b, 
Onyons, Rokat, Xarses{zs6x Kersis]. ° 1348 Turner Names 
of Herbes_ 53 Nasturtium is called .. in englishe Cresse or 
Kerse, 1578 Lyte Dodocns v.-lix, 623 Cresses are.com- 
monly sowen.in all gardens, , 1664 Eyrtyn Aad. Hort. 
(1729) 195 Sow also Carrots, Cabbages, Cresses, Nastur- 
tium, x730-6 Battery (folio), Cvesses, an Herb us’d_ in 
Sallets; It has no Singular Number. _ 1770 Gotoss. Des. 
Vill. 132 To strip the brook with mantieS cresses spread. 
‘3830 Tennyson Ode, to Memory sy The: rook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand. 833 —Zrook, 
38x, I loiter round my cresses. ee 


. With defining words, applied to many dif- | 


ferent,cruciferous plants, and occasionally to plants 


of other Natural Orders resembling cress in flavour . 


or appearance: -as ie toe “ soit fa 
American 6r Belleisle Cress, Barbarea precox; Australian 
(C.=Golden C.3 Bank C., Sisymdbrium officinale, also Bar- 


barea precox; Bastard C., Thlaspi arvense; Bitter C., the | 


genus Cardamine, esp, C.antara; Brown C.=WATERCRESS 5 
aed C., Lepidium canpestre;.Cow-C, =prec, ; also He- 
osciadinut aioe nes nd Veronica Beccabunge (Brit. & 
Holl.);-Dock-C;, Lapsana comuntnis; French C., Bar- 
barca vulgaris; Garden rang eer sativum ;-Golden C., 
a ‘variety of-prec.; Indian C,,.the: genus 7yopxolun ; 
Lamb's G, Cardamine hirsuta; Tand 


Cardamine- pratensis; Mouse-ear C.; Arabis Thatiana; 
-Ponny-C., Thlassi arvenses Pepper-C., Teesdglia nudi- 
caulis(Miller Plant-2,); Peter's C., Crith 

(Treas, Bot.); Rock C,, the genus Arvabis; also. Crithntim 
-maritimunt (Treas, Bot); Spanish C., Lepidium Carda- 
-mtiness Spring Ci, Cardaimine’ rhomboidea 3: Swine's‘C., 
Senebiera Coronopus; , ThaleC,, Aratis Thaliana; ‘Tooth- 
C., the genus Dextaria; Tower 
C., Lepidium sativum; Violet C., Lonopsidiunt acaule; 


: Cy Barbarca vul- - 
garis, Be precox, and: Cardamine-hirsuta; Meadow.C., , 


meine maritimune . 


C., Arabis Turrita; Town * 
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. Wall C., the. genus Avadis} Wart C.=Swine's Cresss 
+ Winter C., the genus Bardarea; Wild & species of Thlaspi; 


Yellow C., Wasturtinunt palustre and N, anphibiun.- . 

2700 Epinal Gloss. 676 Nasturcium, tuuncressa. 4800 
Erfurt Gloss. 676 Nasturcium, \eccressae.-_ ¢ 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. 1. 94 Eacersan getrifula odde geseod on buteran. 
c1420 Liber-Cocorunt (1862) 42 Town cresses, and ‘cresses 
that growene in flode, _ 1348 Turner Names of Herbes 44 
Irio is named in greeke Erisimon, in englishe wynter cresse. 
1862 — Herbal u. 20b, It may be called in Englishe way- 
cresses, wilde cresses, or sciatica cresses, because the herbe 
is good for the sciatica. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixiv..95 We 
do now call it Coronopus Ruellij..im some places of Eng- 
land they call it Swynescressis, /did. v. lix, 623 This herbe 
is called..in English, Cresses, Towne Kars, or Towne 
Cresses. Jbid. v. \xii. 627 There be foure kindes of wilde 
Cresse, or Thlaspi, the which are not..vnlyke cresse in 
taste. 3g97 Grrarp Herbal nu. xiv, (1623) 253 This beauti- 
ful plant is called. .in English Indian Cresses. /éid., Banke 
Cresses is found in stonie places, - 1620 Venner Via Recta 
vil. 158 Water-Cresse, or Karsse, is..of like nature. .as 
Towne-Karsse is. 1711 Petiver in Phil. Trans, XXVIL 
38x The largest of these Leaves resemble our Wart or Swines 
Cress, 1851 Barrour Zot, § 822 The unripe fruit of 77opz- 
olum aajus, common Indian cress, has been pickled and 
used as capers. 1866 Treas. Bot. 347 Australian Cress, the 
Golden Cress, a broad yellowish-leaved variety of Zepz- 
diune sattount, : . 

+2, As the type of something of little worth or 
significance ; in such phrases as 20f worth a cress 
(kerse), not to count (a thing) at acress. Obs. (Cf. 


rush, straw.) 

ex325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 343 For anger gaynez be not a 
cresse. 1377 Lanat. P. P/. B. x. 17 Wisdome and witte 
now is nougt worth a carse [v.~. kerse]. ¢1380,Si7 Ferumd, 
5443 Pe Amerel ne dredeb hym no3t..pe value of a kerse. 
231386 Cuaucer Afiller's T. 570 OF paramours ne sette he 
natakers. «1440 Sir Degrev. 191 Y counte hyme nat at 


acres, 
3. attrib. and Comb., as cress-flower, -green, -taste ; 
cress-rocket, 2 name for the cruciferous genus 


Vella (Treas. Bot. 1866). - 

1707 FLover Physic, Pulse-vatch 332 The Cresse Tastes, 
Mustard-Seed, Spirit of Scurvy-Grass, 1813 Hoce Queen's 
Wake ii. Wks. (1876) 32 And pu’ the cress-flower round the 
spring. 1883 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Oct. 698/2 The velvet is 
the new cress-green.. known by the name of ‘cresson’. 

Cress, var. of CREASE, Crest3; obs: f CREESE. 

Cregsant, -ent, obs. ff, CRESCENT. 

Cressed (kre‘séd, krest), a. [f. CRESS + -ED ?.] 
Furnished or adorned with cresses. 

1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vu. iv. 139 Cressed brook 
and ever-eddying river. 

+Cre'sser. Obs. rare. A small ladle or scoop. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. p 366 If any 
thing groweth hot and boileth, hee keeleth it with a cresser 
Utrulia futat), \est it boyte over. 

Cresset (kre'sét). Also 4 crassete, 5 cres- 
cette, cresette, cressete, -yt, 5-6 cressette, 5-7 
-ett, 6 cres(s)hett(e, 7 cressit, [o. OF. evaicet, 
craisset, cresset in same sense.] 


ny 


1. A vessel of iron or the like, made to hold 
grease or oil, or an iron basket to hold pitched 
rope, wood, or coal, to be burnt for light ; usually 
mounted on the top of a pole or building, or sus- 
pended from a roof. Frequent as a_ historical 
word ; in actual use applied to a fire-basket for 
giving light on a wharf, ctc. ans ; . 
+ 1370 Afen. Rigo (Surtees) 11. 130, j long eresset. x303 
Gower Conf. III, 217 A.pot of erthe, in which he tath 
A light brenning .in.acresset. ¢2477 Caxton Fason 
85 The cite as. light as it had ben daye by the clarte..of 
torches, cresettes and other fires, . 123 Lo. Berners 
Froiss: 1. cece, 694 The erle ..was comyng..with a great 
nomber of cressettes and lyghtes with hym. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Lcelus. xiviii. 1 Then stode vp Elias the prophet as 2 
fyre,‘and his worde brent like a creshett.. | 1574.tr. AZar: 
Jorat’s Apocalifs 29 As 2 cresset set vp in a hauen, to shew 
the hauen a far of. ~ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cresset, an old 
word used for a Lanthorn or burning beacon, 1667 Mittrox 
P. L.1. 728 Blazing Cressets fed With Naphtha and As- 
phaltus. 1. 1782 Fatconen S/ifzur. ute 202 Where beau- 
teous Hero from the farrebs henge Display’d her cresset. 
1814 Scott La. of /sies 1, xxiv, Soon the warder’s cressct 
shone. 1853 Dickens Reprinted Pieces (1866) 2ax Here 
and Shere; a coat fire in an ‘iron cresset blazed upon a 
Wharl * zs tend 

+ b..A cavity in 9 cresset-stone. Obs. , 

. 4893 Rites § Aon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 72 A four square 
stone, wherein was a dozen cressets wrought .. being ever 
filled and supplied with the cooke as they needed, to give 
light to the Monks. yy : 

2. traitsf. and fig. ; cf. torch. - 

3578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (x85) 445 ‘Unto the 
spiritual world the cresset is thy wisdom, 18x Marpeck 
Bk. of Notes 154 So doth our Sauiour saic of John Baptist, 
that he was a burning and biasing cresset, 1604 Drayron 
‘Owlé x140 The bright Cressit of the Glorious Skie. 1826 
Scorr WPoodst. xxxili, The moon; -hung her dim dull cresset 
in the heavens, 1877 Bryant Covstel/ations 13 The re- 
splendent cressets which the Twins Uplifted. : 


3.. Coopering. A fire-basket used to ‘char the in- 


‘side of a cask. 


* 2874-in Kwient Dict. AMfech. + .: ne ee 
4 local; A kitchen utensil ‘for setting 2 pot 


over the fire’ (Bailey- (folio), 1730-6). > . 
5B. atirib. and ‘Comb., as’ cresset-lamp; eresset- 


-atone, 2’ flat ‘stone :with ‘cup-shaped hollows for 


holding greasé .to be burnt 
CRESSET-LIGHT, - .. 


for ‘light.’ “See also 
+ 1875 Farrar Silence § V. v. 90 ‘The.stars its crésset' lamps. 


“CREST. 


| . [Cresset, cress. See List of Spurious Words. 
. Cresset, obs. var. of CRersE, Malay dagger. 

+Cre'sset-light. Obs. or arch. “A_blazing 
cresset ; the light of a cresset ; 2 beacon-light. 

2823 in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) App, iii. 170 To be furnyssed 
with his Watche..with Cressett light borne before them. 
1887 Freminc Conti. Holinshed 1, 1271/2 John Cassimere 
..conueied by cresset light and torch light to sir Thomas 
Greshams house. 16x0 7 zstrfo-22. 11, 269 Come Cressida, my 
Cresset light, Thy face, doth shine both day and night, 1729 
Snetvocke Artillery v. 356 Those who.. ran about like 
mad People with Cresset-Lights of Su!phurand Dirt. @ 1835 
MotHerwet. Alerry Gallant, In the Midnight Watch .. 
When cresset lights all feebly buris 
- Cressol, var. of CRESOL. 

|| Cresson. (krgson). . [Fr.; 

+1. =Cress, Obs. rare. -- 

1687 Tomtinson Revou's Disé. 13 As much abhorred Cab- 
bages, as himself did the Cressons. 5 

. A shade of green used for ladies’ dresses. . 
_ 2883 Cassell’s Fam, Mag. Oct. 698/2 The velvet is the 
new cress-green..known by the name of ‘cresson’ or water- 
cress. 1884 Girl's Own ay 29 Nov. 136/1 The newest 
greens are called cresson and ‘fir-green’”. 

Cresswort (kreswait). Bot, [CrEss.] A book- 
name for any plant of the N.O. Cruciferae. 

184 Linney Sch. Bot. (ed. 14) 32 Order V, Cruciferae, 
or Brassicacee—Cressworts. 1882 Garden 24 June 439/3 
Hutchinsia petrza is an early spring Cresswort, 

Cressy (kre’si), a [f CrEss+-¥.] Abound- 
ing in cresses. ; 

1859 Ruskin Two Paths 214 Rustic bridges over cressy 
brooks. 18s9 Texnyson Geraint § Enid 1324 Cressy islets 
white in flower, 

Cressyl, -ic, var. of CRESYL, -I¢. p 

Crest (krest), sd.) Forms: 4-7 creste, 4- 
crest; also 4-6 creest(e, 4-7 crist(e, 5 krest(e, 
creyste, 5-7 creast, 6 Sv. creist. [ME.'a, OF. 
creste (13th c. in Littré, also creiste), mod.F. eréte, 
=Pr., Sp., It. cresta :—L. crisia tuft, plume,] 

1. A ‘comb’, a tuft of feathers, or similar ex- 


crescence, upon an animal’s head. 

1387 ‘Trevis Higden (Rolls) II. 197 (Mitz.) He .. bad 
anon igrowe a spore on pe leg, and a crest on pe heed, as it 
were a cok, 1398 — Barth, De P, R. xvitt. xxiii. (1495) 
Bs A certen fgets hauynge a creste lyke to a sawe.’ 3393 

OWER Conf, LI. 329 A lappewinke made he was .. And on 
his heed there stont upright A crest in token of a knight. 
¢3440 Promp. Parv, 102 Creste, of a byrdys hede, cirsus. 

18r3 Douctas Zneis xu. Prol. 155 Phebus red fowle hys 
corall creist can steir. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 525 Oft 
[the serpent} bowd His turret Crest. x781 Cowrer Truth 
476 The subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest, 1842 Tzn- 
nyson Locksley Hall 18 Ini the Spring the wanton Japwing 
Gets himself another crest. eh tne vate 

__ b. fig. In phrases, such as to erect, elevate, let 
fall one’s crest, used 2s 2 symbol of pride, self 

confidence, or high spirits. Cf, CRESTFALLEN. 
__353x Tinpae Exp. i Yoh 27 When the byshoppes sawe 
that... they beganne to set up theyr crestes.  x606 Saks, 
Tr. §& Cro iti. 380 And «make him fall His crest. . x6r4 
Rateicn Hist. World u, 80 Then began the Argives to Jet 
fall their crestsand sue forpeace. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace 
iti, Wks, VIII. 328 That this faction docs .. erect its crest 
upon the engagement. x8gx GALLENGA /faly.48x After a 
short explanation., their crests fell, and,.all went away 
satisfied . - «2 1 : 

c. Any feathery-like tuft or excrescence : ap- 
plied ¢.g. to the tail of a comet. P dinghy 
: 3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 33 Stella comata, pat 
js, a sterre wip a brizt shynynge crest, 1494 Fasyan Chyor. 
vi. exlix. 135, «li, blasynge starrys, or ii. starrys with crestis, 
. 2. ‘An erect plume or tuft of feathers, horse-hair, 
or the like, fixed on the top of a helmet or, head- 
‘dress; any, omament or device worn there as.a 


badge or cognizance. - P ji 
. €x380 Sir Ferumb, 622 Al anoneward pe helm an. he3 ys 
crest a bar adoun & pe cercle of gold pat sat per-bey. 24 

‘Torr, Portugal 1128 The créste, that on his hede shold 
stond, Hit was-all gold shynand. x60 Campen Revt, 
Armories (RB), Creasts being the ornaments ‘set on. the 
eminent. toppe of the ‘healme .. were: vsed auntiently ‘to 
terrifie the enemy, and therefore were strange ‘denises or 
figures of terrible shapes, 1824 Macautay /u7y, A thousand 
knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest. ._ 1874 
Waittisn Lagle's Quill from Lake Superior. ix, War- 
chiefs with their.painted brows, And crests of eagle wings, 

3. Her. A figure or device (originally, borne by a 
knight ‘on his helmet) placed on a wreath, coronet, 
or chapeau, and borne above the shield and-helmet 
in a cont of arms; also used separately, as a cog- 
‘nizance,. upon articles of ‘personal property, as 2 
seal, plate, note-paper, etc. 7 4% 

As it represents the ornament worn on the knight's helmet, 
it cannot properly be borne’ by'a woman, or by a corporate 
body, as a college or city. (It is a vulgar.error to'speak of 
the‘arms or shields of such bodies as crests.) - > 
. axgoo-go Alexander 1837 (Ashmole MS.):To Darius. 
‘enditis‘he'a pistill, A crest clenly inclosid pat consayued pis 
wordis, 143r ££. IVills (882) 88 A faire stone of -Marble' 
‘with my crestey myn armes, my vanturs.--_ 1572 Bossewrtt 
(2#2e), Workes of Armoric deuided into three Bookes, . en- 
tituled. .of Cotes and Creastes, x596 Suaxs, Tame Shr. u. 
i, 226-What.is your Crest, a2 Coxcombe? ‘262z.Pracuam 
Compl, Gentl.“i, (63) tg ‘Mine old Host-at Armhem.. 
changed his Coate and Crest thrice in a fortnight. 1837 
Howrrt Kur. Life u. iv. (1863) ra0'A crescent,—the crest of 
the’ Northumberland family. - -- ane Ts 


= CREss.] 


ox42g Hest: Church 66in Leg. Rood (1871)212 Whankyngis 


CREST. ~ 


soné baré fleisshly creste. xxgz Lyzy Afidas.v, ii, Melan- 
choly.is .the creast of courtiers’ armes. x6g0 BULWER 

' Anthropomet.173 Who have nothing but long Nails as the 
Crests of idle Gentility. 

4, ‘The apex or ‘cone’ of a helmet; hence, a 
helmet or head-piece. : 

¢1325 Coer de L. 275 Upon hys crest a raven stode, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Sir Thopas 195 Vpen his crest’he bar a tour, 14.. 
«Moe, in Wr.-Wiilcker 782 Alte conus, a crest. 1890 Sren- 
‘ser F. Q. 1. ti, rr On ‘his craven crest A bounch of heares 
discolourd diversly. 1595 SHaxs, Yoh u. i. 317 There 
stucke no plume in any English Crest, That is remoued by 
a staffe of France. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1v. 988 On his crest 
Sat horror plum’d. '_ 1740 Somervitte Hobbinol n. 416 On 
his unguarded Crest The Stroke delusive fell. @z839 Prazp 
Poems (1864) 1. 22 The feathers that danced on his crest. 

&. The head, summit, or-top of anything, 

31382 Wycutr £x. xxviii. 23 Two goldun ryngis, the whiche 
thow shalt _putte in_either creeste of the broche, rgz3 
Doucias Aineis xu, Prol. 128 Hevynlylylleis ., Oppynnyt 
and schew thar creistis redymyte. 1632 Lirncow 7 raz. 
(1682) 71 The Northern wind..doth first murmur at this 
aspiring Oke, and then striketh his Crest with some greater 
Strength. 1635 QuarLes Eidlems v. xi, The drooping 
crests of fading flow’rs. 1859 Tennyson Enid 827 The 
giant.tower, from whose high crest, they say, Men saw the 
goodly hills of Somerset. 187: Rossetti 7roy Town xii, 
His arrow’s burning crest. 

b. ‘esp., The summit of 2 hill or mountain. 

e1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 731 Per as claterande fro pe crest 
pe colde borne rennez, 7a1400 Morte Arth, 882 Appone 
the creste of the cragge. 1470-85 Matory Arthurv. v, And 
wente forth by the creast of that hylle. 1601 Hottanp 


Pliny JY. 83 The very pitch and crest of the hill, the Scyto- 
tauri do hold. 68x Corron Wond. Peake 5 At a hi 


h 
Mountains foot, whose lofty crest O’re looks the Marshy 
Prospect. 1799 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. 1. 22 Strongly 
posted on the elevated crest of a rockyridge. 1828 Sueutey 
Rev, [slant w. xxxii, O’er many a mountain chain which 
rears Its hundred crests aloft. . 
@. fig..The most excellent, the crown. rare, 
exgeg £. BE. Alit. P. A. 855 OF spotlez perlez bafy] beren 
pecreste, 1838 De Quincey The Avenger Wks, 1890 XII. 
239 And yet to many it was the consummation and crest of 
the whole, 1873 Loweti Ad/ Sainis x One feast, of holy 
days the crest... All-Saints, 

6. rch. The finishing of stone, metal, ete., which 
surmounts a roof-ridge, wall, screen, or the like; 
a cresting ; sometimes applied to the finial of a 
gable or pinnacle. b. Short for crest-dile (see 11). 

1430 Lyos. Chron:-Troy 1. xi, To reyse a wall With 
batayling and crestes marciall. xgr3 172d of ¥. Hutton 

Somerset Ho.), | t of the Highe Aulter. ¢ 3530 Lp. 
eRNERS Arth, Lyt, Bryt. (1814)188 Than Arthur, .slypped 
downe thereby tyll he came to the crest of the wall. 2396-7 
S. Fincue in Ducarel Hés¢: Croydon App. (1783) 155 ‘The 
crests as heigh for the safegarde of the windoes, x60x Hor- 
LAND Pliey IL. 526 Supposing verily there had been tiles and 
crests indeed. r6xo0 W. Forxrncuam Aré of Survey. vil. 14. 
1626 Bacon Syfva § 537 Moss groweth chiefly upon Ridges 
of Houses..and upon the Crests of Walls. — 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices 1. xx. 49x As a nule, crests cost as much by 
the hundred ds plain tiles do by the thousand, F 
“7.. An elevated ridge. a. The lofty ridge of a 
mountain which forms its sky line, and from which 
the surface slopes on each side ; the summit line-of 
a col or pass; the ridge of a hedge-bank or the 
like. .b. Fortif. The top line of a parapet or 
slope. ‘¢. A balk or ridge in. a field between two 
.furrows. d, The curling foamy top or ridge of a 
wave; the highest part of any yer igi oc 

1440 Promp, Parv. 102 Creyste, of londe eryyde, Zorca. 
3830 E.-S. Carpet Dict. MEL. Se, ax Four Meek ‘and a 
half below the'crest of the Parapet. x8so Lavarn Ninevelt 
vii. 15% “Two vast ‘rocks formed a.kind ‘of gateway on thé 
crest of:the pass, - 18594 Freud. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 19 

*_ Crests,'cradges, and ward-dykes [were] constructed to hol 
“off fen-waters. 1864 Eart Derby Jad iw. 485 First curls 
sthe ruffl’d sea With whit’ning crests. 1865 Gerxis Seen. 
Geol. Scot. vi. 118 From a rounded and flattened ridge it 
Narrows intoa mére knife-edged crest, shelving steeply into 
the glens on either side. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 214. + 

8. The ridge or surface line of the ‘neck of a 
horse, dog, or other animal ; sometimes applied to 
the mane which this part bears. - aye 
.- 2592 Suaks, ‘Ver, § Ad.'272 His braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now standon end. 1614 Mark- 
nam Cheap Hus. 1.'i, (1668) 2 Chuse a horse with a deep 
neck, large crest. Fy a Serb Gaz. NO. 6286/3 Stolen. .a.. 
Gelding. : with Saddle Spots upon his Crest. @x849 Sir R. 
Witson ‘Autoblog. (a862)" di, 89 My little mare received... 
a musket-ball throtigh the crest of her.neck. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagle's N. § 227 The crest, which .is properly the mane of 
lion or horse. °° Caos : 
> +b. The dewlap of an‘ox: Obs.. 

3607 Torsett Four Beasts (1673) 58 A long, thick, and 


“soft neck; his crest descending down to the knee... 

. 91. A raised ridge on the. surface of any object. 

» 36rz CoTcr. &. vs Avestt,‘The Crest, of a sword, &c.3 2 
sharpe'rising in the middle thereof. =" . sk 
*, bi Anat, A ridge running.along the surface of 
a bone, as the, frontal, occipital, parietal (or sa- 
gittal) crests of the skull; the dacrymial, nasal, and 
Lurbinated rests’ in the face, the sia, pubic, and 
tibial crests, ‘etc, Pe (Bvt eee et ee 

«, 1828 Sane Ele, Nat. Hist. 1. 132 Horns. . slightly bent 
outwards and forwards, the frontal crest’ passing’ -behind 
them, _,x831 R."-Knox’ Claguet'’s Anat. x49 These | 
faces-are Separated by three edges: “The anterior: .is called 
the Crest (evista tibia), 1872 Mivanr Elen, Anat. 178'The 
ilium has‘a wide outer’ surface; the upper Border’of which 
is.termed the ‘crest’; 7 - - 7 


a creste 
\ Roderick v, The 


“2: To serve as a’ crest to; 


“grourid, wave, ete.): 2 °° tt 


' when the Alps are crested, and 


ese sur- | “tO curl into.a, crest of foam. a is 


} to curl and crest as a huge" 


1167 


. © Denial crest: ‘the ridge of epithelium which, 
at the earliest stage of the development of the 
teeth, covers in the dental groove, and from the 
lower layers of which the enamel organ is de- 
veloped’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

d. Bot, and Zool, A formation resembling a 
crest or ridge, on the surface of an organ. 

1897 Gerarp Herbal 1. i. (2633) 2 Leafe, Sheath, eare, or 
crest, 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 145 The keel [of 
Polygalajhas an appendage: -called technically a crest, and 
often consisting of one or even two rows of fringes or divi- 
Sions. 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 392 Luzula pilosa .. crest 
of seeds long curved terminal. 187g Bennett & Dver 
Sachs’ Bot, 540 When outgrowths occur on the seed, either 
along the raphe. .oras a cushion covering the micropyle. . 
thay ee variously called Crest, Strophiole, or Caruncle. 

+10. The middle line of fold in broad-cloth. 

7483 Act: Rich. ITI, c. 8 § 4 Every hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth shall hold and conteyn in leenght xxiiij 
yerdes..to be measured by the Crest of the same Cloth, 

TL. Coméb., as crest-bearer, -feather, + -front; 
crest-like, -lopped, -wounding adjs.; crest-board, 
a board which forms the crest or finishing of any 
projecting part of a building; + crest-risen, 
‘+ crest-sunk a. (cf. 1 band Crrs?-FALLEN) ; crest- 
tile, a bent tile used to cover the crest or ridge 
of a roof; crest-wreath (in Hes.), the wreath or 
fillet of twisted silk which bears the crest. 

1883 Pall Ball G. 27 Dec. 3/2 The united crest of France 
and Navarre .. supported by two angels as *crest-bearers. 
188: Afechanic § 985 If a gutter be made. .the front may be 
finished with a *crest-board. 1836'Topp Cyc?. Auat, 1.291/2 
To elevate the *crest-feathers, x611 Cotcr., Accresté. .also, 
cockit, proud, lustie, *creast-risen. 1618 Bratuwair Descr. 
Death 27% Chapfalne, *crest-sunke, drie-bon’d anatomic. 
1497 Act 17 Edw. IV, ¢. 3 Thaktile, roftile, ou *crestile. 
x61z Corcr,, Ex/faistan, a Ridge-tyle, Creast-tyle, Roofe- 
tyle. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v., In Gothic architecture, 
crest tiles are those which, decorated with leaves, run up 
the sides of a gable or ornamented canopy. 1593 SHAKS. 
Zucr, 828 O vntelt sore, *crest-wounding privat scarre! 1864 
Bovrett Heraldry Hist. §& Pop. xvii. 265 This *Crest- 
Wreath first appears a little before the middle of the r4th 
century. 

+Crest, 5.2 Obs.  [ad. It. creste (and pl. 
creste) “a disease. .called the piles or hemor- 
thoides’ (Florio) ; a specific use of cresta tuft: see 
prec.]_ The disease called piles; also, corns. 

1g69 R. Anprose tr. Alexis’ . IV. ut. 46 Against the 
crestes of the piles in thefundiment. x65x Surgions Direct. 
Ix, a4 This kind of Tumor is called ..Cornes in English ; 


and I thought it good to call them Crest, use they are 
alwayes erowing, - 
+ Crest 568, cress. Obs. Forms: § crees, 


6 crest(e, eres, cress(e. In Crest-cloth: some 

ind of linen cloth. 

1430 Lv Cookery.bks. 38 Take Rys.-bray hem smal 

snow; & perowa crees bunte syfte hem. 1436 Pol. Poems 
Rois) (x850) II, 164 Creste clothe, and canvasse. Will 
of Elis Brown (Somerset Ho.),'A pece of new creste clothe 
conteygnyng xxiij ell Ria in Kerry St. Lawy., Reade 
ineg (x883) 234 Paied for ij di. of crescloth for to make 
Eve a cote—xd. x61 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 92 In 
any f, koyfe, crest cloth or shaddow, 

b. A piece or fixed quantity of this cloth. 

1459 Will of Lyghtfote (Somerset Ho.), Crestes panni 
Tinei vocat[i] crestcloth. 1488 1/7ii/ of Yonys,*j cresse de 
cressecloth. © [1866 Rocers Agric. ¢ Prices IV.- 555 In the 
earlier years the ‘crest’ appears to be a recognised quantity 
[of linen cloth].} - — - soe 

Crest (kcest), v. [f. Crest sd.1 Cf. Crzstxp.] 

1. crans. To furnish with a crest ; to put a crest, 
cresting, or ridge on (a building): ° . . 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 102 Crestyn, or a-rayyn wythe 
N, or sette on a creest), cristo, 184 SouTHEY 
istian | «had with a cross Of well- 
hewn stone crested the pious work. 1851 Turner Dow. 
Archit, U..v. 215 The Sheriff. .is ordered to crest with lead 
all the passages at Clarendon. =. - - : “ 
to surmount as a 
crest; to top, to crown. — . 

2606 Suaxs. Ant. §.C2. v. ii, 83 His legges bestrid the 
Ocean, his rear’d arme Crested the world. — 1795 SouTHEY 
oan of Arcvit, 1x Broad battlements Crested the bulwark. 
2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. ww. iii. § 16 The clinging 
climbing along their ledges and-cresting their.summits, « - 
- b. *To mark with long streaks, in‘allusion to 
the Streaming hair of the crest? (Todd): ~ ° | 

196 SrenseR F, Q. 1v- i. 13 Like’as the shining skie in 
summers night. .Is creasted all with lines of firie light. *~ 

8. To‘reach the crest or summit of (a hill, rising 

x8sx J. H. Newman Cath. i+ Eng., In this inquisitive age, 

a poe fathomed. » 1897 Kinc- 
Lake Crimea VI. vi, 75.The..Ravine [was] forbiddingly 
hard to crest. 1860 Mayne Ret in Chamé, Frnt, XIV. 192 
As we crested each swell, we were freshlyexposed to ob- 
servation. : : = ce 

4. intr. To erect one’s crest; raise oneself proudly. 
Now dial. ee 

1913 Guardian No. 5676 The oily steraed oy oe cock, 
‘he ‘crested well, and bore his comb aloft.. “791 BosweLt 
Fohnson 3 Oct. avi. 1773, The old minister was standing with 
his back tothe fire, cresting uperech . - itt. * 
| 5. intr, Of waves: ‘To form or rise into a crest 5 

x8so Buacniz Aeschylus I. 235 Where wave on, wave 
crsatig on pe ang peat, 1882 Geixre Text 
5k, Geol, m1. 11. ii. §6 The: cial part of the swell. .begins 

low: + . aS ae, 


CRESTY. 


Crest, obs. var. of CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Crested (kre'stéd), 2f/. a. Also 6 creasted, 
6-8 cristed. [f. Crest 5d, and v.+-Ep. Cf. OF, 
cresté, L. créstatus.] 

L Farished, topped, or adored with a crest; 
wearing or having a crest. 

cx380 Sir Ferumd, 4541 With an hard crested serpentis fel. 
3481 Caxton Alyrr. 11, xvi. 102 The huppe or lapwynche is 
a byrde crested. ¢ 1620 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (1855) 133 
With cristed plumes they fiercely other smite. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. vi. 443 The crested Cock. 820 Scotr Lady & L. 
1. Introd. ii, Fair dames and crested chiefs. 1851 C. 1. 
Ssutu tr. Tasso ut. Ixxxiv, This makes the billow smooth its 
crested head. 

b. spec. Applied to many species of animals and 
plants distinguished by a crest; = L. cristatus, -a. 

1796 STEDMAN Surinant 11, xxvii. 300 ‘The crested eagle, 
Boz Bincrey Arvin, Biog. (1813) 11. 347 The Crested Pen- 
guins are inhabitants of several ofthe South Sea islands. 
186x Muss Pratt Flower. Pl, V1. 98 Crested Dog's-tail. 
1882 Garden 16 Sept. 258/3 The Crested Male Fern. 

ce. fig. (Cf Crest sb.1 1b.) 

1618 Bo.ton Florus ww. ix. 307 The miserable overthrow 
of Crassus made the Parthians higher crested. 1957 Gray 
Bard 1. i, The crested pride Of the first Edward. 

2. Her. Having a crest of a different tincture 
from that of the body. 

1572 Rossewet A rworie 1. 60b, A Rasiliske displayed, 
Emeraude, cristed, Saphire. 1766-87 Porsy Her, Gloss. 

+3. Having raised lines or stv’, ribbed. Oés. 

1578 LyTE Dodoens 1. xxx. 42 The stalkes [of Rhubarb] are 
straked and crested. 1834 Prancn& Brit, Costume 268 
Mandillians..some plaited and crested [striped] behind. 

4, Having a raised ridge. (See Crust sd, 9.) 

1857 Henrrey Bot. Index, Crested petals, 1856 A. R. 
Wantace in Huxley dfan's Place Nat.) (1863) 40-1 Single. 
crested and double-crested skulls, 

+Cre‘stel. Os. vare—*. [app. dim. of 
Crest sb.: see -EL. Cf. OF. crestel, cretel a. battle. 
ment.] ?=Cnest. 

c1320 Sir Benes 4175 To Beues he smot a dent ful sore, 
pat sercle of gold & is crestel Fer in to pe mede fel. 

Cresten, var. of Cunisten a. Ods., Christian. 

+ Crest-fall, sb. Obs. rare. [A back-formation 
from CREST-FALLEN.] The distemper of a horse 
that is crest-fallen. . 

1609 Rowzanns Anave of Clubbes (2843) 44, For any lade 
he phisicke had..The lam ¥ crest-fail, withers greife. 

+ Crest-fall, v. Obs. rave. [f. asprec.] trans. 
To make crest-fallen. 

1611 Corer. s. v. Rosse, It would anger a Saint, or crest- 
fall the best man liuing, to be so vsed. 

Crest-fallen (kre'st ($:lén), ppl. a. 

L With drooping crest; hence, cast down in 
confidence, spirits, or courage; humbled, abashed, 
disheartened, dispirited, dejected. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Divb, O how meager and leance 
hee lookt, so creast falne, that his combe hung downe to his 
dill. x593 SHaxs. 2 Hex. V/, 1.1. 59 Let it make thee Crést- 
falne, I, and alay this thy abortiue Pride. 1668 MarveLt 
Corr. cy, Wks. 1872-5 IT. 264 He is here a kind of decrepit 


young gentleman and terribly crest-falln. 1860 THackERAY 
four Georges iii. (1876) 69 Sinking back into the club some- 


what crestfallen after his beating. 

2. Of a horse: see quot. 1725. 

2696 Lond. Gaz, No. 3217/4 A grey Gelding. .black mane 
and tail, and a little Eresttallen, 1725 BrapLey Faw. 
Dict., Crestfallen,a Distemper in Horses, when the Part on 
which the Main grows, which is the upper Part thereof, and 
call’d the Crest, ange either to one Side or the other, and 
does not stand upright as it ought to do. : 

Hence Ore'stfa:llenly adv., Cre‘stfa:llenness. 

2884 Lytron What will ke 1. i, That ineffable aspect of 
crestiallenness ! x880 Miss Broucuron Sec. TA, 1.1, ii, 28 
The Squire is crestfallenly eying the shipwreck of his hopes. 
1890 — Alas} 11. xxiv. 125 A look of mortification and crest- 
fallenness, ni. 

. Orestin, -yn, var. of CuRisTEN a. Obs., Christian. 

Cresting (kre'stin), vb/. sd. [f. Cruse sb. 

(sense 6)+-ING1.] Arch, An ornamental ridging 
to a wall or roof. Wop ce . 
* 1869 Builder x8 Dec. 998/2 The lines of a building are 
best followed by. .placing crestings where objects woul id, be 
artistically enriched by them. 1870 E.R. Wirson Ch. 
Lindisf. 48 Roofs. .finished with ornamental tiled cresting. 

Crestless (kre'stlés),.c. [See -russ.] With- 
out.a ‘crest.j not ing-a crest. = - 

zgox Suaxs. :x Hen. VI, u- iv. 85 Spring Crestlesse 
Yeomen from so deepe-a Root?, 1828 Scorr:/% Af. Perth 
xiii, Like the crestless churls of England. 1891 Standard 
14 May /2 Armless, and crestless, and mottoless. . _ . 

‘Grestiet (kre'stlét).- szovzce-wd, A little crest. 

1889 Repent. P, Wentworth WL xvi. 274 The sparkling 
expanse broken. .by jets and crestlets offoam. . -. 
.+ Crestanarine, “Herb. Obs... [a. F. creste- 
marine, créte-marine, in 16th ¢. also, créste-2arine, 
in ‘the Herbals Cveta. marina, the first. element 
being a perversion of crithnzuent, Gr. kpiOpov, xpio- 
pov, in mod. Bot. Créthmum maritininm.] * An old 
name of Samphire. ~-" °°. yk 
, 1565-73 Coorer Thesanrus,. Batis, an herbe_calicd .. of 
the Frenchmen Crestmarine, in, English Sampiere. 1578 
Lyts Dedoens v.. xxi, 578 ‘They keepe.. branches of Crest- 
marin or Sampier in.brine or pickle, to, be eaten lyke’ 
cappers. .x6x2 Corcr., Creste marine; Sampier, sen Fennell, 
Crestmarine..-.. i 


. = 


eGresty, a Obs, [f. Cnzersb2+-r] Of 


the nature of or-affected with piles. 
: 147-2 


CRESTYN. 


. 1569 R.-ANpRose tr, Alexis’ Secr. iv. . 23 Against’ the 
Hemerodes: and crestié ‘swellings of the fuindiment. | x598 
Frortio, Crestoso, crestie, full of the piles or hemorrhoides. 
-+Crestyn. Obs. rare“. [a. OF. crestin, 
cretin in same sense.] A sort of pannier. . 
* @1400-50 Alexander 4687 As gud ware crestyns of clathe 
pe caryon to serue. 

+ Creswell, Obs. [? Cf. WExT.] : 

.-192n_ Baitey, Creszved/, the broad Edge or Verge of the 
Shoe-Sole, round about. : 

Cresyl (kre'sil). Chem. Also cressyl. [f. 
CRES-OL + -YL.] The radical C,H, of cresol. 
Cre‘sylate, a salt of cresylic acid. Cresy‘lic a., 
of cresyl, in Cresylic actd = CRESOL. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. I1. 107 With pentachloride 
of phespbores, cresylic alcohol yields chloride of cresyl, 
C,H, Cl. did. A mass of slender needles of cresylate of 
potassium or sodium. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 360 The fumes contain carbolic and cresylic acids. 

Cret, crete, var. of Creacat, Obs. 

Cretaceo- (kritz!-[io), combining form of CrE- 

. TACEOUS, =‘cretaceous and ——’, as in cretaceo- 
oolitic, cretaceo-tertiary adjs. 

1880 Ramsay in Times 26 Aug. 5/4 In .. Cretaceo-Oolitic 
-stimes. 188x Ref. Geol, Explor. N. Zealand 117 ‘The 
Cretaceo-Tertiary rocks. 

Cretaceous (kritz'fes), a. [f L. crttace-us 
chalk-like, chalky, f. crea chalk: see -AcEous.] 

1. Of the nature of chalk; chalky. 

cx675 Grew (J.), The cretaceous salt. 1708 J. Priuips 
Cyder 1. 54 Nor from the sable Ground expect Success Nor 
from cretaccous, stubborn and jejune. x17x0 T. Futter 
Pharn, Extemp. 119 A cretaceous Electuary. 1841-71 
T.R. Jones Asin. Kingd. (ed. 4) 787 The lining membrane 
«secretes cretaceous matter, 

Chalk-like. Azemorous. 

1808 Svp. Smite Plyaeley’s Lett. vi, I love not the creta- 
ceous and incredible countenance of his colleague. 

2. Geol. Belonging to or found in the Chalk 
formation. So Cretaceous group, series, systent. 
Cretaceous period: the period during which these 
strata were deposited. 

1832 De ca Becue Geol. Max. (ed. 2) 307 The cretaccous 
rocks of south-eastern England. 1854 F. C. Bakewetn 
Geol. 56 The chalk and its associated sands have been 
termed the ‘cretaceous system’. 1863 Lyevt Antig. Man 
335 During the oolitic and cretaccous periods. 

Creta‘ceously adv., in the manner of chalk. 

1864 in Weester. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cretaceously- 
pruinose, having a white shining incrustation. 

Cretals, obs. aphetic f, DECRETALS. 

€13380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 12g Pe cretals 
and be clementynes, 

+ Cretated, a. Aple. Obs—9 [f. L. cvétatus.] 

we Batwey (folio), Cretated, chalked. 

retche, obs. form of Crarcu. 

Crete! (krit). [Cf OF, cretin basket; also 
Teutonic words mentioned under CRADLE.] 

+1. =Cravus sd. x. Obs. 

1340 Sy ape 137 pe litel childe. .bet wepp ine his crete. 

2. =CRADLE 56. 7. dial, 

1887 Kentish Dial.,Creet,a cradle, or frame-work of wood, 
placed on a scythe when used to cut corn, 1892 Auctioncer’s 
Catal, Farm Sale near Minster, Kent, Scythe and crete. 

+Crete 2. Ods. rare. The septum or division 
between the nostrils. 

1541 Copcann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., There are.. 
other small bones lesse pryncypalles .. as is the bone of the 
crete that deuyde the nosethyrlles,. , 

Crethe,~=Cretel, or error for creche, CRATOH. 

Cretic (kr#tik), a1 and sd. [ad. L. Crétic-zes 
of Crete, Cretan, f, Créta Crete.] a 
_ A. adj, Belonging ,to Crete, Cretan; applied 
in Gr. and Lat. prosody to a particular metrical 
foot, or to verse characterized by these. B. sd. 
(without capital). A metrical foot consisting of one 
short syllable between two long; =AMPHIIIACER. 

{586 W. Wenn Zug. Poetrie(Arb.) 69 Creticus of a long, 
a short, and a long, [as] dazsugerous.] 1603 Hottann 
Plutarch's Mor, \xvili. 1257 The Prosodiaque & also the 
Creticke. 1697 Bentiey Phal. (T.), The first verse here 
ends with a trochee, and the third with a cretick.. 1867 Jeon 
Sophocles’ Electra (1870) i 
cretic foot, a spondec is still admissible in the sth place, be- 
cause the word yap preceding the eretic is 2 monosyilable. 

1885 Gruperstzeve Pindar Introd. 73 The passionate cretics 
that abound in that. .play [the Acharnians]. . 
+ Cretic (kr#tik), a2 Obs. rare, [f. L. eréta 
chalk +-10.] Chalk-like; of the hardness of chalk. 
? ae Pinkerton Petrai. 302 Hardness, cretic. Fracture, 
x ae : 


1614 Rareicn Hist, World v. v. § 2. 650 marg., So dili- 


Reng. s{an] Architect of Lies: in regard whereof I may not ‘ 


a him the commendation of Creticisme. 26g6[see CrE- 
Tism], : 


 Cretifaction: (kritifeekfon). (errait. erete-.) 
[fh Lu eta chalk +-Paction.] =next. “7, |. 

1866 A, Fur Princ. Med, (1880)'s8 Calcatéous degenera- 
tion, calcification, or cretefaction. ~~ ° eae 


. Cretification “(kr:tifke'fon).’ [n. ‘of “action 


f, Cretiry.] Deposition .of salts of. lime. in-a 


‘tissue of the animal body; calcareous degeneration. : 
2° 1882-9: Topp . Gycl. Anat. - IV. + 537/2 Its-appearances ° 


Sometimes approximate to those of the cretification. 2 x874 


ones & Stev. Pathol. Anat, 64:Saline earthy mattér may - 


. 


e deposited. inducing a-state, named rectification, 


/x Although ravdé nor form a - 


Ye ’ 5 
+Creticism, Ods.: Cretan behaviour, z.¢. lying. 
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Cretify (k:ttifei), v. [f:L. crtta chalk + Fy, 
repr: a L, type créijicare.] trans. To impregnate 
with salts oflime, : . 2 : ere Sat 
: ey te Cycl. Anat. V. 4129/2 The cretified contents of 
old abscesses. Pe : 

Cretin (xftin). [a. F. crétin (in Excel. 
1754), ad. Swiss patois crestin, creitin:—L. Christi- 
Guum CHRISTIAN, which in the mod. Romanic 
longs. (as sometimes dzaé, in Eng.) means ‘human 
creature’ as distinguished from the brutes; the 
sense being here that these beings are really 
human, though so deformed physically and men- 
tally. (Cf. satzral.) So, according to Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter, the Cagots are called in Béarn 
crestiaas.| One of a class of dwarfed and specially 
deformed idiots found in certain valleys of the Alps 
and elsewhere. 

1779 W. Coxe in Anu. Reg. ut. 92 20¢e, The species of idiots 
Ihave mentioned..who are described by many authors as 
peculiar to the Vallais, are called Cretins. 1834 Mepwin 
Angler in Wales I. 239 The Cretin is hardly a human being 
.. They have all immense heads and more immense goitres: 
1879 Kuorz Princ. Med. 4 The offspring of persons with 
goitre are cretins without goitre. 

Hence Cre‘tinage. 

2820 H. Mattuews Diary of Invalid 314 Cretinage seems 
also to be peculiar to mountainous regions, 

Cretinism (kiftiniz’m). [f. prec. +-Isu: in 
mod.!’, cré¢znisme.] The condition of a cretin; a 
species of imperfect mental and physical develop- 
ment, or combination of deformity and idiocy, 
endemic in some valleys of the Alps and elsewhere. 

280r Med. pre V. 176 Physical and moral remedies that 
may be employed in preventing the Wen and Cretinism. 
1893 Lancet 3 Oct., Cretinism is ming more common in 
the Pyrenean and Alpine valleys. 

So Gre'tinist. 

2858 G. Sauru in Ozford Ess. 266 Some of his[Newman’s] 
party displayed in University matters something of that 

cretinist ’ tendency which they have since developed in its 
natural sphere. : 

Cretinize (krFtinaiz), v. [f. as prec. +-1ZE: 
mod.F. crétiniser.] trans. To reduce to the con- 
dition of a cretin. Hence Cretinized fi. a. 

2 2858 og Review V. x6/2 No Jesui Dera to cag oy 
umanity for pious purposes. x aily News 30 June, 
Soclety x naeelly understood. Pos A ccocinion an archangel. 
=e Freeman Hist. & Archit. Sk, 315 The wretched look 
of the dwarfed, diseased, and cretinized inhabitants. 

Cretinous (kritines), a. [f. as prec. + -0us.] 
Of or pertaining to a cretin; of the nature of 
cretinism, 

x839 Topp Cycl. Anat. II. 47x/2 The .. cretinous affec- 
tions .. are striking examples of the effect of hereditary in- 
fluence combined with that of .. situation, x863 Ruskin 
Aunera P,(x880) 146 The whole nature of slavery being 
one cramp and cretinous contraction. . 7 

Cretion (kr? fon). Roman Law, [ad. L. cre 
22621-em, n.of action from cerndye to decide, resolve: 
see Cern.] Declaration of acceptancé of an in- 
heritance (see Cern v.); dransf. the period or 
term allowed for this. : 

1880 Murugan Gaius u. § 166 If the individual so insti- 
tuted desire to be heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion. x88 — Uigian xxii. § 27 Cretion is a certain.. 
time allowed to the instituted heir for deliberating whether or 
not it will be for his advantage to enter to the inheritance. 

Hence Cre‘tionary 2., of or belonging to cretion. 

1880 Muiruean.U (pian xxii. § 30 Failing to cern within 
the cretionary period. 

+ Cre‘tism. Obs.-° [ad. Gr. Kpyriopds Cretan 
behaviour, lying, f. epyrige: sce next, and cf. Fr. 
eretisme (Cotgr.).] (See quot. and Crerrorsm.) - 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Creticisue or Cretisne, the Art of 
coyning or inventing lyes. Hence in later and mod. Dicts. . 

+ Cretize (kritaiz), v. Obs. or arch. [ad. Gr. 
xpnrigev to play the Cretan, to lie, cheat, £. Kpyrn 
Crete. (Cf. Zitus i. 12.)] ; : 
-L intr. To play the Cretan, ‘2. ¢. 10 lie, tell lies. 
-@1653 Gouce Comm, Hebr. vi. 17 To lye, was in a pro- 
verbiall specch, said, to cretize, or play the Cretian. 1842 
Blackw, Mag. LY. 17 He ‘ bounced’ a little, he.‘ Cretized ', 

+ 2. ixvans. To overreach or outdo by lying. Ods. 

£1675 d + Carve in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. xviii. 26 
He will Cretize the Cretians, supplant the supplanters. 

+ Cretone, cretoyne. Ods. Also 5 critone: 
[a. OF. eretonnd: see -Godefroy.]..A :kind. of 
seasoned soup or pottage in which rabbits, fowls, 
etc, were boiled, - en . 

2ar4qo0 Morte Arth. 197 Connygez in cretoyne. ‘¢1420 


. Liber Cocorum (2862) 8-Chekyns in_cretone [printed 


sefie], ¢x4go -Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (x790)"43% 
Critone te Potage. * ee ‘ 

| Cretonne (krvton, kre'tgn). [a. F. cretonie 
(in ‘Savary Dict. die” Comme, 19723), siccorditig’ to 


, Flatzfeld and Darmesteter from Crefon, a village 


‘of Normandy, -famous for its linen manufactures.]. 
. The French name.of a strong fabric of hempen 
warp and linen woof;~applied-in’ England, to a 
stout unglazed cotton cloth printed on‘one orboth 


- Sides with a pattern “in colours, and used for chair 


covers, curtains, ‘and the'like,“‘"l1. 7-70. . 
; 3870 Dasent Annals Eventf. Life il, viii, 134°Chair- 


“covers and sofa-covers; chintz or tammy,~-c7é¢pitucs svero 


Cracks 


CREVICE. 


not then! invented. 1886 Frny. Folks Asin. 47 In chintz, 
silk, velvet, rep, cretonne, and satin brocatelle. + atirtd. 
1887 R. N. Carey Unele Afax xix. 149 Pretty cretonne cur- 
tains, : s 4 

+ Creto'se, a. :vare~-°. [Cf. next.] « Chalky. 

1775, Asu, Cretose, chalky, full of chalk.’ - oS 

Gretous (krftas), a. vare. [ad. L.. crétos-us: 
see prec. and -ovs.] =prec. net 
- x805 Luccock Nat. Wool 280 Hills of a cretous texture 
- divide Hertfordshire from. .Bedford and Cambridge. 


Creu, ‘obs. pa. t. of Crow v. 
‘Creu-: see CREV- in CREVICE, etc. ce 
+ Crene, v. Obs. rare. . [f. OF. ereii, creiie, 
pa. pple. of crozsire to grow.] zztr. To grow. 
c1qso St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6914, Pe erle.. gart sone 
downe be heweéd All be wod pat pare crened. : 
Creuell, Creuett, obs. ff. CRUEL, CRuEr. 
Creul, creuse, obs. ff. CRawL v., CRUSE. - 
Creutzer, obs. form of Kreutzer. . 
Crevace, crevasse, obs. ff. CREVICE. ; 
Crevasse (krive's). [a. mod.F. crevasse=OF: 
crevace CREVICE. ‘This ¥. form has been adopted 
by Alpine climbers in Switzerland in sense x, and 
in U.S. from the French of Louisiana; etc., in sense 
2; these being too large for the notion associated 
with the corresponding Eng. form crevices] ~ * 
1, A fissure or chasm in the ice of a glacier, usu- 
ally of great depth, and sometimes of great width. 
1823 F. Crissotp Ascent Mt, Blane xa The crevasses are 
supposed to be, in some places, several hundred feet deep: 
1872 C. Kine Afountains Sierra Nev. xi. 23% A glacier, 
riven with deep crevasses, yawning fifty or sixty feet wide. 
b. transf. Any similar deep crack or chasm. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr.in Frul. Geog. Soc. KXIX. 
ar3 The broad open prospect of this vast crevasse, 1863 


Dicey Federal St. 1.20 The struggles of the floundering 
horsés to drag the carriages out of the ruts and crevasses, 

2. U.S. A breach in the bank of a river, canal, 
etc. ; used esp. of a breach in the /evée or artificial _ 
bank of the lower Mississippi. ; 

18r9 Edin, Rev. XXXII. 240 A breach in the Zevée, or 2 
crevasse, as it is termed, is the greatest calamity which can 
befal the landholder. 1850 B, Tavior E/dorado i. (1862) 7 
The crevasse, by which half the city had lately becn’sub- 
merged, was closed, ‘ i 

Crevasse (krive's), v. .[a. F. cvevasse-r'to 
form into crevasses, {. crevasse sb.] To fissure 
with crevasses. Chiefly in Cxrevassed J4/. a., 
having crevasses ; fissured, as a glacier. 

1855 J: D. Foroes Jour Alt. Blane viii. 100 It is not 
much crevassed. 1856 Kane Arce. Lxpé. IL. xxvii. e717 A 
steep crevassed hill. 2892 Pal? MfallG. 5 Aug. 6/1 The 
glaciers. ware crevassed to the very foot. Pie et 

Crevassing (krive'sin), vid, sb. [f. CREVASSE 
v.+-ING1.] Formation of crevasses. 

1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1. 459 note, Abrupt fractures and 
excessive crevassing. 1860 TyNDALL Glac, u. x. 281 This can- 
not be the true cause of the crevassing. ‘°° aC, 
‘Crevat, obs. form of Cravat. . 

Creve, v. Obs. (or dial). [a. I. ereve-r to 
burst, split:—L. crepare to crackle, crack.] 

+1. znér. To burst, to split. “Ods. 

3480 Mirour Saluactous 2941 The roches..creved both 
vee and doune. ae 

e (Also creave, creeve) Earlicr and now dial. 
form of CREE v. ; A 

Creves, obs. f.. CRAYFISH, CREVICE. ' 
‘Crevice (krevis), sd. Forms: 4 crevace, -yco, 
4-5, oreveys, (creu-), cravas(e, (crau-), 4-6 
creves, (creu-), 4~7 crevesse, (creu-), 5 creveis, 
creuys, orayues, (cref(f)eys, -crefes),. 5-6, 
craues, 6 crevisse, oraivesse, 5-7 creuice, 6-7 
crouis, (crev-), 7, creuas,.crevagse, creuise, 7-8 
orevise, § crivess, g- crevice. [ME. crevace, a, 
OF. crevace, mod.F’, crevasse:—late L. crepatia, f. 
L. crepive to creak, rattle, crack: cf. Creve. Al- 
ready in the-14thc. the stress began to be shifted to 
the first syllable, and the unaccented second syllable 
to be weakened to -esse, ~zsse, -ice, The mod.F. 
form has been re-adopted in CREVASSE] ~~ - 
1. A.crack producing.an opening’ in the surface 
or through the thickness of anything solid ;.a cleft, 
rift, chink, fisstre. : eo 
” 63340 Gaw. §&' Gr. Kut. 2183 A creuisse-of an olde cragge. 
3382 Wvyceuir: Nehem, ‘iv..7 The chinys or cravasis_be- 
gunnen to be closid. ¢1384 Cuaucer A. Fame 2086 Hyt 
gan out crepe at, somme crevace. _ex400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. 134-If be creveis [47S. 2. creffeys] perse not pe 
brayn scolle. | xgg2 Hurorr, Craues or creues, Viele in 
chyncke. xg6z ‘Turner Herdai.u. (1568) 167'b, With: a 
barcke. gapynge, and havinge crevisses. .1592. W. Penriins 
Case Conse. (1619) 202 Hee. sees but one little beame of the 
Sunne,: by. small creuise. @1628 Preston New Covt. 
(x634) 77 There was but a little crevis opetied. 1678 tr. 
Gaya's Arms lVar.73 Care must be-had ‘that there be no 
Flaws,..Crevasses, nor “Honey. Combs in her 
Cylender, ry12. STEELE Sfect. No. 266? 4 To peep at a 
Crevise, and look in at People, 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist. 
(776) VII, 286 In winter it lies hid in the crevices of walls. 
1860 ‘Tynpate Glac. 1. xx. 335 Water... percolating freely 
through'the crévices..to-alldepthsof the glacier; -- +! 
ib. Spee. in-Afining, A fissure in-which a deposit 


of oré-or.metal is found. ‘Also até7tb.) .°. 23. 
* x872 Raymonp Statist, Aliues 262 The. crevice .is filled 
with a mixture of carbonate of lead and bunches of unde- 


: CREVICE.: 


composed galena. 1870 AtcuertEy Boérland 175; Gold .. 
known as ‘ crevice.gold’, from. . being picked out of crevices 
inthe bed-rock, ©. + : : : 
ce. Rarely = Crevass3, in a glacier. a 
1852 Ate. Smita in Blackw. Mag. LXXI,-53'Tairraz, 
who preceded me, had jumped over a crevice. 
“+2. A deep furrow- or channel. Ods.~ Cf. CRE- 
VICED. ; - 
vw. (Quot. x609 is doubtful), 
1g80- Baret Adv, C 16z0 Leaues, wherein Creuises, or 
smal lines are seene .. /olia striata. - 7609 W.M. Aan in 
Afoone (1849) 18 Pish, your band hangeth right enought, 
what, yet more crevises in your stockings? 
-+ Crevice, v. [f. prec., or ad. F. crevasser: see 
Crevasse v.] ¢tvans. To make crevices in; to 
fissure, crack, split. Ods. exc. in pa.pple. CREVICED. 
* 1624 Worton Llen. Archit. in Relig. Wotton, (1672) 20 
They [the stones] are more apt. .to pierce with their points 
..and so to crevice the Wall, 
Crevice,.obs, form of CrayFisH. 


Creviced (kre'vist), 2/, a. Also 6 creuised, 
~ished, 6-8 crevissed, 7 -assed. [f. CREVICE sd. 
or v.+-ED.] ' Having crevices, chinks, or cracks; 


~fissured. +b. Deeply furrowed or channelled. 
+ @. Indented (of leaves, etc.). 

1858-68 Warne tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 10 b, A kynde of 
poulse corne .. havynge.. the codde crevised about. 31578 
Lyte ‘Dodoens v. xii: 561 Long narrow leaues, sometimes 
creuished or slightly toothed about the edges, 1583 J. 
Hicains tr. Funius’ Nomenclator (N.), Columna striata.. 
a carved or crevissed pillar, with long strakes or lines made 
therin. 1678 ti.-Gaya’s Arms War 22 It is screwed and 
rifled ; that is to say, wrought and crevassed in the inside 
from the: Muzzel to'the Breech, in form ofa Screw. 1725 
Braprey Fam. Dict. s.v. Fujube-trec, A rough, rugged 
and crevissed Bark, x806 J. Grananie Birds of Scotl. 71 
Some green branch That midway down shoots from the 
ereviced crag. 186r Mrs. Norton Lady La G1. 44 The 
prisoned streamlet.,undermining all the creviced bank. 

_ Crevis(e, -ish(e, -isse, -ys(e, obs. ff. Cray- 
FISH, CREVICE. 

Crew! (kr). Forms: 5-7 crue, 5-6 crewe, 6- 

crew. fa. OF. crewe increase, augmentation, re- 
iriforcement, sb. fem. f. pa. pple. of crodstre to 
grow, increase, etc. ; perh. in part aphetic form of 
acrewe, ACORUE, which easily became a@ crue. 
; Pocumesey evidence for acrewe (in Eng.) is not known 
of so early a date as that for crewe, In the f orgies Sense, 
both words go back to an early date in OF; but in the 
ane sense ‘ military reinforcement’ Godefroy’s examples 
of cretie, acreue are only of 1554-8.) 


I. +1, An augmentation or reinforcement of a 
military force ; hence, a body of soldiers organized 
for a particular purpose, as to garrison a fortress; 
for ‘an. expedition, campaign, etc.; a band or 
company of soldiers. Ods. 

: 1485 Rolls of Parl, #4 Hen VI, 46 The wages of cec 
men‘ ordeigned to be with him for a Crue over the ba ant 
charge abovesaid. 1494’ Fasvan Chvou, vt. 444 ‘The Frens! 
kynge sent soone after into Scotlande a crewe of Frenshe- 
men, to ayde suche enemyes as Kyng Edivarde there had. 
+1548 Have Chron. 175b, Sir Simon Mondford with a great 
crew, was appoynted'to keep the dounes and, the five Portes. 
rg50 Acts Privy Council &. (1891) III. 5 -[t was thought 
necessarie to encrease the crewe of Berwicke with a more 
nombre of men, 187787 Hotinsnep Chron. III. 808/2 
To be general of the crue.'.sent into Spain , 

2. By ‘extension: Any organized or associated 
force,-band, or body of armed men. 

1570 Levins Mazip. 94 A crewe,caterua. 1575 CHURCH- 
varD Chippes (1817) 134 To foster and nourishe this crue of 
-men in the marshall arte and rules of warre. 1608 SHaks. 
Per, v. i, 176 A crew ofpirates came and rescued me. 1667 
Muton P, Z, xu. 38 A crew, whom like Ambition joyng 
“With him or under him to tyrannize. 1786 Gririn Afts. $f 
~LakesCuntbld. (1788) U1. 128 Those créws of outlawed 
-banditti, who under the denomination of Moss-troopers, ‘ 
plundered the country. 1866 Kincstey Hervew., i. (1875) 25 
Se with Hereward and his crew of house- 
carls.. , ib 
-8. A, number of persons 
association ; a company. 

: 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 5x°Don Ferardo one of the 
chiefe gouernours of the citie. .had a courtly crew of gentle- 
women soiourning in his pallaice. 1g90 Spenser F. Q. 1. 
iv. 7‘There a noble‘crew Of Jords and ladies stood on every * 
side. 1632 Mitton L'Allegro 38 Mirth, admit me-of thy . 
crew, 164: Brome (éé#/e),-A Joviall Crew, or the Merry . 
Beggars. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos I]. vit.:104 About break of - 


gathered together in 
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Pride, at Someisets Ambition, At Buckingham, and all the 
Crew of them. 1628 Prynne Loue-lockes 27 They would be 
singular and different from the vulger Crue. 1778 Foorr 
Trip Calais u. Wks, 1799 11. 358 Lady Kitty .. You want 
some tale torun tattling with to the restofthecrew. Hetty. 
Crew? I don’t understand what your Ladyship means by 
the crew; tho’ we are servants, we may be as good Chris- 
tians as other people, Thope. 1884 W. C. Smirn Aildrostan 
80 All the ravenous crew Of jobbers and promoters, 
IL. Specific or technical uses, from 2. 

5.’ A body or squad of workmen engaged upon a 
particular piece of work, or under one foreman or 
overseer; 2 gang. 

In U.S. and Canada esf. one of the companies or gangs 
of men engaged together in lumber-cutting, in working 
a railway train, etc. 

7699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 88, | was yet a Stranger to this 
work, therefore remained with 3 of the old Crew to cut more 

Logwood. x70r Aberdeen Burgh Rec. 21 Apr., Divisions 

into crews for carying sting burdens. 1808 Forsytn Beauties 

Scott. V. 434 Every four men, which is called a crew, are 

said to quarry one hundred and four thousand slates in a 

year. 1860 Harper's Mag. XX. 444 A crew consists of 

from twenty to thirty men in charge ofthe ‘ Boss’, of whom 
two are experienced choppers, two barkersand sled-tenders, 
etc. 1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 9 Feb., Logging crews are 

coming out of the woods there. . 

6. Naut. a. A gang of men on a ship of war, 
yplaced under the direction ofa petty officer, or told 
off for some particular duty, as manning a boat, etc. 
1692 Order in J. Love Mariners Fewel (1724)120 Quarter- 

Gunner, Carpenter’s Crew, Steward, Cook. «1700 B. E. 

Dict. Cant. Crew, Crew, the Coxon and Rowers in the 

Barge or Pinnace, are called the Boais-crew, in distinction 

from the Complement of Men on Board the Ship, who are 

term’d the Shifs-Company, not Crew. 1712 W. Rocers 

Voy. 7 Henry Oliphant, Gunner, with eight Men call’d 

the Gunners Crew, 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World 

(x757) 18 To order the cooper and his crew to trim the casks. 

1836 Marryat Jfidsh. Easy xxv, Among the boat's crew 

taben with him by Captain Wilson. - 1868 SmytH Sailor's 

Word-bk, 222 There are in ships of war several particular 

crews or gangs, as the gunner’s, carpenter's, sailmaker’s, 

blacksmith’s, armourer’s, and cooper's crews. _ 
b. The whole of the men belonging to and 
manning a ship, boat, or other vessel afloat. (Now 


the leading sense.) 

In a general sense the ship's crew includes all under the 
captain, but in a more restricted sense it is applied to the 
men only, to the exclusion of the officers. 

1694 Saurx & Watrorn Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (t711) 170 
Whoever of a Ships Crew sees a dead Whale, cries out Fish 
mine. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 86 Supposing the Captain 
and Crew would soon be with him, 1726 Adz. Caft. R. 
Boyle 176, I did not know how to dispose of the Ship and 
the rest of the Crew. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Peerre’s Stud. 
Nat. (1799) I. p. liv, The corrupted air. .carries off the seamen 
of our trading vessels by whole crews at once. 1817 W. 
Seiwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 1. 904 Whether the ship 
was thus destroyed..by the captain and crew. 1847 Grote 
Greece 1. x), (1862) III. 447 The Egyptians .. had captured 
five Grecian ships with their entire crews. 1893 Whitaker's 
Almanac 617 ‘The stroke oar in the Oxford crew..Both 
crews came to Putney on the same day. 

Crew 2, crue (kriz). dial. Also creuh, crow, 
crough. [app. of British origin: cf. earlier Welsh 
cret, crav, whence the singulative mod. W. crewyzz, 
crowyn pen, sty, hovel, Comish crow sty, hovel, 
hut, crow moh pig-sty, now in Cornwall a ‘pig’s 
crow ’, Breton £vaoz stable, stall, sheep-cote ; Irish 
cré pen, hut, hovel ; .cf. Croo.] : 

1. A pen, cote, or fold for animals, as pigs, sheep, 
fowls. : 

1669-8 Woruipce Dict, Rust., Seyn-hull, or Swine-crue; 
a hog sty. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss., Pig’s-crough 
(Cornw.), pig-stye. 1878 Cumbrid. Gloss., Swine creuh, a 
Pig-sty ; a dirty hull or house. ‘ Her house is na better ner 
a swine creuh’. 1879 Shropshire Word-bk., Crew, a pen 
for ducks and geese. [So in Cheshire and Sheffield Gloss.] 

b. Hence crew-yard, a close or yard with sheds 
for cattle. 

19778 T. Bateman Agisin:. Tithe (ed. 2) 6x Confined tothe 
House, or in a crew-yard. 1867 Stamford Mercury 20 
Sept. (in V. W. Line. Gloss.), With hay and straw, and use 
of, crews and sheds..with the use of the crew-yards until 
the sth of April next. ©1881 Gaiisbilrgi Times 21 Jan., 
The crew-yard will soon be required. we 
“2, (In Cornwall'cvow.) A hut, a cabin. . 

1880 -W7. Cornwall, Gloss., Crow, (as in crowd), a hut; a 
small house, ." . sig 9 ae ead eo 

Crew, past: of Crowv ~~ 


day. .this monstrous’ tatter’d crew.entered ‘the city.” 1832 _|/*, : 


W.. Irvine Alhambra I,.188 As gaunt and ragged asacrew 
of gypsies. . Noe a Sal een cope 
b, ¢vansf An assemblage of animals or things. 
1607-Rowranps _ Dr. Meryie-sitan (1609) .15 A, Crew of 
Foxes, all on theeuing set, Togeather at a Countrie Hen; 
roost met, 1674 N, Fairrax Sul § Selv. To Rdr., The 
same. bodies crew of atoms. 1704 Swirr Baté. Bes. (1721) 
246 Excrescencies in form of Teats, at which a Crew of ugly 
‘Monsters were greedily sucking. 1877 NV. W. Linc. Gloss., 
Crew, a confused crowd, . It may be-applied to lifeless 
things as well as living. ‘You nivver seed-such a crew 0’ 
plough-jags as we hed to-year’. ote : ' 
-_4. A number, of persons classed-together, (bythe 
speaker) from actual connexion-or common charac - 
teristics ; often with derogatory qualification or 
connotation } -Iot, Set, ging, mob, herd.” “700-7 
./1570 Bs Goose Pop, Kingd.in, 28s The supper serueth 
for desertes;.with.’papistes ettery. where /..And.-is not this a 
-goddly‘crewe? ‘xg8x.Muzcaster Positions v. (2887) 35 A 
crew. of excellent painters. 1593 SHaKs¢2 Hen VJ, u. it: 
72 Winke at the Duke of Suffolkes insolence, At Beaufords 


‘4+Crewe.. Obs. :rare—*.~[a.-OF. ervie.].:A pot. 

1879 Spenser Skeph, Cal, Feb. 209 Often crost with the 
priestes crewe [g/oss. holy’ water pott} And often halowed 
with holy-waterdewe. Ae Sears . 
-Crewel '(kr#-él),-sb.. Forms:' 5-6 erule, 6 
erewle; crulle, cruele, croole, croylle; {erne, 
crewe), 6-7 crewell, 6-8 crtiel(1, 7-crewel. [Of 
obscure origin: app, the earliest forms were mono- 
syllabic, crzle, crewle, croole,some of which are 
Still dialectal. =" _ sot z : 
:Connexion“with cv, s.w. dial. form of Curt, or its Du. 
cognate Arula curl, kridlex to curl, has been, suggested ; 


but the vowel sounds do not agree.j_~ Fis eg Saag tide oe 
_L, A‘thin aworsted yam,-(accérding ‘to Bailey) 
. of two'threads, used for tapestry and-embroidery ; 
also ‘formerly for.making fringes, lices,:Vestments, 
hosiery, etc... 2 sai" is Bi see ad, byseacar ssi 
|. These yarns, being produced in different colours and used 
| in combination in the making of one article, are often spoken 


CRIB, 


of in the plural, The name is also applied to the balls or 
bobbins on which the yarn is wound upfor use. The. name 
appears to have become obsolete about 1800, except in 
dialects, and to have been reintroduced to general use about 
1860 in connexion with CRewEL-work, q.v. 

1494 in Rogers Agvic. § Prices 560/2, 11 0z. Crule, 1496 
Lbid, /4, 3\bs. Crule of different colours. xs02 Privy Prrse 
Lixp, Eliz. Vork (1830) 83 Itm for blake crewle to purfulle 
the rosysvjd. 1883 Juv. Ch. Goods in Ann, Litchfield IV. 
38, ij coopes, on of redd silke, thother of cheked crulle. 
é1gss Jav. in H. Hall Zz. Soc. (1887) 150 A lytle stoole 
covered withe Nedle worcke checkerid wtt white, blewe, & 
tawnye cruell. 1567 Hills & Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 250, ij 
longe guishings of croole wrowght wt! the nedle, & a car- 
pett clothe that is in workinge with crooles for the same. 
18971 (bid. 364, viij lbs. of sewing crewle. 1625 FLETCHER 
Noble Gent. v.i, An old hat..and on it for a band Askeine 
of crimson cruel]. 1653 WaLToN Avgler 115 A May-flie, 
you may make his body with greenish coloured crewel. 
1755 JOHNSON, Creel, yam twisted and wound ona knot 
or ball. ¢19g0 in H, Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1789) 
IV, 144 While crewel o’er the canvass drawn Becamea river 
oralawn. x787 Mrs. Trimmer Gicon. Charity 79 Binders 
herring-boned with coloured Cruel, 1855 Rosinson WAziby 
Gloss., Crules worsted of all-colours for fancy needle-work. 
1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Crewe, worsted twisted in 
knots, and _sold for tapestry, and embroidery work; now 
called Berlin wool. 1865 Coruk. Afag. Feb. 216 In rising to 
receive him, she threw down her basket of crewels. 

&. The forms crewe, crue occur: perh. as scribal 
errors. 

1582-3 Juv. Ch. Goods in Ann, Litchfield IV, 10 In this 
chapell a vestement of grenne crewe, a vestement of redd 
crue, a cope of grenne crue. Jdid. 41 Vestements of crewe. 

2. Short for CREWEL-Work. 

Jfod. You might do it in crewel. 

3. attrib. +a. Made of crewel. Ods. or dial. 

1550-1600 [see Cappis! 2b]. iy cape Saffron Walden 
10 ‘l’o buy him cruel strings to his bookes. 1399 Porter 
Angry Wom. Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 286 He will 
have His cruel garters cross about the knee. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear ui. iv. 7. 1633 Survey Bird in Cage ww, ii, 1 speak 
the poets to our mixed audience of silk and crewel 
gentlemen in the hangings [7. ¢. the tapestry figures]. 1867 
I. Francis Angling i. (1880) 42 A yellow crewel body 
with red hackle and dun turkey wing. 

b, Pertaining to or embroidered with CrEwEL- 
WORK: crewel yarn =sense 1. 

1882 Miss Bravpon Aft. Royal I. iv. 58 Throwing back 
his dark head upon a crewel anti-macassar. 1887 Daily 
News 2x Nov. 2/7 There is a moderate business doing. .in 
knitting and crewel yarns. . : 

Hence Crew’el v, zvans. (dial,) to ornament with 
crewel-work embroidery: see also quot. 1869. 
Crew'elist,one who works crewel-work. Crew’el- 
lery, crewel-work collectively. (All recent.) 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Crewel, to cover a ball or other ob- 
ject with particoloured worsted worked in a peculiar man- 
ner, 3876 Mid. Vorksh. Gloss., Creal, to wind twine, or 
anything of the kind, is to creal it..The process of doing 
samplers, or other worsted needle-work, is spoken of as 
crealing. 188x Standard 16 July 5/2 She was unable to 
dispose of her crewellery, her fans. 1880 Daily YeZ., Wanted 
a good crewelist. : 

rewel 4%, cruel, A local name of the Cowslip 
in Devon and Somerset. 

1847-78 in HaLiiweit, 

Crewel, obs. form of Cruxt. 

_Crewels (kr#élz), sd. pi Sc. Also cruels. 
[f. F. écrouelles scrofula.] The king’s evil, scrofula, 

1660 J. Lamont Diary (1815) 154 (Jam.) The Lady Bal- 
cleuch. .had the cruells in hir arme, 172x Wovrow /zst. 
Il, 445 (Jam.) His right hand and right knee broke out ina 
running sore, called the cruels. 18x8 Scorr A7¢. Midl. 
xlvii, Having a beloved child sick to death of the Crewels. 
1824 —.St. Ronax ii, ‘A puir body’s bairn that had gotten 
the cruells.’ 1880 Antyiin and Down Gloss., Cruels, the 
king’s evil. ’ f 

Crew'el-work. /¢. Work done with crewels 
or worsted yarns; applied to a species of em- 
broidery which became fashionable about 1860, 
in which a design is worked in worsted on a back-~ 

ound of linen or cloth. 

1863 E. i May Strouges of N. 13 In one of the windows 
by a small table, occupied in some crewel work, sat the 
venerable lady. 1885 E. Garrerr Az Any Cost xiv. 255 
Bending over her crewel work, ¢ 
~Crewet, -ette, obs, forms of CRUET.. “a 
.Crewless (kr#lés), a. [f Crew! + “LESS. ] 
Without a crew. net ; 

1889 Standard 26 Mar., The schooner floated helmless 
and crewless, . 

. Crewse, crewyse, obs. ff. Crusz. . 

‘Creyance, Creyme, obs. ff. CREANOE, CREAI. 
‘ Creyer, Creyfish : see CRAYER, etc. 8 
. Creyse, -ery; var. of Cnoisz, CROISERY. 

Creyste, obs. form of:Cresr.. ; 

Criance, obs. form of CREANOE. 

Criature, obs. f. CREATURE, CREATOR. ' : 

Crib: (krib),.sb,.. Forms: 1,-4- crib ;:also. 1, 
5-6 eryb, 3-7 eribbe,-4-kribbe, 4-5 crybe, 4-6 
erybbe, 5 crebe; 7 cribb, krib(b, (crub).- [A 
common WGer. sb.: OE, crzb(d)-fem. = OFris. 
cribbe, OS. kribbja (MDu. erzbbe, Du. rid, Rrible), 
OHG..chrigpa (MHG, arid mod.-G. 2riZge) cae 
posed to be etymologically related.to MHG. rede 
mase._ basket, which may again stand in ablant 
relation to Zorb, CorF: see -Kluge,.Franck.], 

i. A’ barred receptacle for: fodder used in..cow. 


CRIB: 


sheds? and: fold-yards;- also in fiélds, for beasts 
‘lying out: during’ the winter;:a“Cratcu. (In 
nearly-all. early quots. appliéd. to the. manger in 
which the infant Christ was laid; ef. CrarcH: sd.) 
aiooo: Crist 1426 (Gr.)' Ic leg cildgeong on crybbe. 
¢ 1200 Ormin 3711 Te Laferrd Jesu Crist: Wass 1e33d inn 
assecribbe. a 1300 Cursor AT, 11253 (Cott.) In a crib he sal be 
fanden. 1340 HamroLe Pr. Covse. §200 Born.-and layd.. 
In a cribbe, bytwen an ox and anasse. ¢1400 Aol. Loll. 
97 Pe-oxe knowip his weldar, and be as be crib of his lord. 
1§3§ CovERDALE Job xxxix. 2 Wyll the vnicorne be so tame 
as. .toabyde still by thy cribbe ? 1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's 
AYus6, ui. (1586) 142 b, Serpents, that many tymes lie hid 
under their (sheep’s] Cribbes. 1602 Saks, Haz. v. ii. 87 
Let a Beast be Lord of Beasts, and his Crib shall stand at 
the Kings Messe. x712 Pops Afessiah 79 The steer and 
lion at one crib shall meet. 2847 Marayat Childr. NV. 
Forest v, The animal could move about a little and eat out 
ofher crib. 1884 West Sussex Gas. 25 Sept. Advt., Circular 
iron and oak bullock cribs. ; . 
o. 2. C. Ch, A representation of the manger in 
which the infant Christ was laid, erected in churches. 

2885 Catholic Dict. s.v., The present custom of erecting a 
crib in the churches at Christmas time..began during the 
thirteenth century. 

ce. Astron, The star-cluster Prasepe in Cancer. 
gst Recorve Cast, Knowl, (1536) 266 Cancer containing 
8 stars, beside a cloudy tract which is named y® Manger or 
Crybbe. a@1gx8 R. CumBertand Ovig, Gentium Antiq. 
(1724) 93 The constellation Cancer, in which the Aselli and 
their crib is plac’d. 

2. ‘The stall or cabin of an ox’ (J.). 

@1340 Hampore Psalter 512 Nete sall noght be in kribbis. 
r6xz Biste Prov. xiv. 4 Where no Oxen are, the crib is 
cleane, 2841 Lane Arad. Nés. I. 13 The Merchant. .went 
to the bull's crib, and sat down there, and the driver came 
and took out the bull, 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 
416/2 The calf-house .. should be .. divided into separate 
sparred cribs or hutches. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Crib,a 
small cote to put young calves in. 

3. A small habitation, cabin, hovel; a narrow 
toom ; jig. a confined space. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. JV, m1. 4. 9 Why rather (Sleepe) lyest 
thon in smoakie Cribs..’Then in the PB snot Chanbers oF 
the Great? 1840 Croucu Asmours de Voy. 1,6 The world.. 
Whithersoever we turn, still is the same narrow crib. 1886 
Besant Childr. Gibcon 11, vi, There were no confessional 
cribs and no candles. 1887 Hatt Caine Deemster xxviii. 
185 Shutting himself in this dusty crib, the Bishop drew 
from under the bed a glass-covered case. 

_ b. Thieves'slang. A dwelling-house, shop, pub- 
lic-house, ete. Zo crack a crib: see CRACK v. 11. 

181z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Crid, a house, sometimes 
applied to shops. 1838 Dickens O. Trist xix, Now, my 
dear, about that crib at Chertsey. 1844 J. T. HewLerr 
Parsons & W. xxit, The grocer's crib, as he called it. 

¢. A lock-up; a bridewell. Jocal. 

1847-78 in HALLIWELL, 1879 in Shropshire Word-bk. 

4, fig. A‘ berth’, ‘place’, situation. slong. 

x863 Harton Bitter Stuceés vii, It’s a snug crib this. 

5. A small rectangular bed for a child, with 
barred or latticed sides. (Sometimes Joosely = 
cradle)  . ° 

1649 Bury Wills (1850) 220 One trundle bedstead_and an 
halfe trundle bedstead, a cribb.__1828 Wensrer, Crib.. 6. 
A small frame for a child to sleep in. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Weal or Wee vii. 86 Fergus was kneeling at the foot of the 
child’s crib. 1857 W. Cotuins Dead Secret (1861) 77 Hav- 
ing a nurse to engage and a crib to buy. : 
-+b. t¢ransf. Child, baby. Os. Cf. CRIBBER 1. 
-x70z Lapy Mary Coxe in Cowser afSS. Il. 447 (Hist. 
ALSS. Comm.) Your Crib is well, and all are yours. * Jb/d, 
453 Inquire me out a nursery maid, because your crib is 
weaning. . 
6. fig. a. A,close-fisted person, one who keeps 
a tight hold of what he has. Ods.° veeas 
+ 1622 Manne.tr. Alenan’s Guzman d. 
wife be close-fisted, a very Crib. “* : 
__ b. 2 Provender, supply of food. Thieves’ cant. 
Obs. , Cf. Crippine 5... ‘Also. a ininer’s, ‘bait’. or 
provisions. an 
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+8.,A8, 
Crate 2b, Crappn 6c) - _ gh : 
x688 R. Howe! Armoury ur. 385/x A-Load of Glass is 
two Kribbs ; ‘a Krib is 100 or 150 Foot of cut Glass." 
‘9, :Salt-making: An ‘apparatus‘like a, hay-rack 
. in‘which the salt is placed to drain after boiling. 
z “hog GR we BE Ete © ge oy brs ‘s 


? Obs: . ; # a 
<CoLuns: Makitiz’ of Salt. $4 The Liquor: that 
Dreynes ‘from the Sait: in the. Cribs ap sort? of 
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x753_Cuampers Cycl. Suff..s. v4 Crib in the English 
-hay-racks, wide at the 


alt. Works<. These cribs are like 
top, and;tapering to a narrow bottom, with en ribs 
--placed, so ‘close, that the salt cannot easily fall through 

em. » eo é 

10. A-wickerwork contrivance for catching sal- 
mon; a CRUIVE. 

3873 Act 36-7 Vict. c. 71 Sched. m, License Duties .. 
For each..weir .. box, crib, or cruive. Jéid. § 17 Any 
legal fishing'mill dam not having a crib, box, or cruive. 
_UL. A framework of bars or spars for strengthen- 
ing, support, etc.; see quots. Cf. CRADLE sé. 6. 

1693 Phil, Trans. XVIL 895 Preserving the Banks of 
Rivers, by building Wings or Cribs to break the force of the 
Water. 1708 S. Motyneux /bid. XXVI, 38 A large Tub.. 
of Wood inclosed with a Crib made of Brick and Lime. 
1883 F. M. Crawrorp Jr. /saacs iii, 49 As the crib holds 
the ship in her place while she is building. 

12. Avéning. A framework of timber, etc., lining 
a shaft, to prevent the earth from caving in, or 
water from trickling through. 

1839 Aun. Reg. 4x It was necessary to construct what is 
termed a crib; that is a cylinder corresponding to the 
dimensions of the shaft. 18st Greenwet, Coal-trade 
Terms Northumb. § Durh. 19 Common cribs are circles of 
wood, usually oak, from 4 to 6 inches square, and are used 
to support the sides of a pit when the stone is bad. 188r 
Pop. Se. Monthly XIX. 28 A shaft or crib is sunk. .to pre- 
vent the sides from caving in. 

18, A rectangular frame of logs or beams strongly 
fastened together and secured under water to form 
a pier, dam, etc. ; sometimes including the super- 
structure raised upon it. (Canada & U.S.) 

31874 Knicut Dict, Alech., Crib..6. A structure of logs to 
be anchored with stones. Cribs are used for bridge-piers, 
ice-breakers, dams, etc. x88x Proc, Inst. Civ. Engincers 
LXUILI, 268 (Cribwork in Canada) Cribs are merely open or 
close boxes, made of timbers strongly framed together, 
1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 7/2 Fourteen men were employed 
at a crib in the lake at the outer end of the tunnel. 

14. A small raft of boards or staves to be floated 
down 2 small stream, 2 number of which are made 
up into a large raft. - (Canada & U.S.) 

2813 W: Jounson Reforts X, Light cribs of boards would 
float over the dam in safety. 880 Lusmsberiman's Gaz. 28 
Jan., When the streams get wide enough the ‘sticks’ are 
made into ‘cribs’, and these, again, are made up into 
‘rafts’ .. Cribs are formed of about 20 sticks of timber 
fastened between two logs called ‘floats’, 

15. A bin or place with sparred or slatted sides 
for storing Indian com (= Corn-orrs b); also for 
salt and other commodities. J, S. 

1823 J. D. Hunrer Caftiv. N, Amer, 258 The corn [is 
preserved) in cribs, constructed of small poles and bark of 
trees, 3828 Wesstsr, Cvid..5. Asmall building, raised on 
posts, for storing Indiancorn, . 1864 /bid...4. A box or bin 
for storing grain, salt, etc, 

III. 16. Cards, The set of cards made up of 
two (or one) thrown out from each player’s hand, 
and given to the dealer, in the game of cribbage. 
b, Also, short for CripBace. (collog.) 

2680 Cotron Compl. Gamester viii, Sometimes it so 
happens that he is bilkt in hand and crib, 1870 Harpy 
& Ware Afod. Hoyle 2 (Cribbage) The players .. cach 
throw out two (cards) for the crib, face downwards..The 
four cards constituting ‘crib’ belong to the dealer. /éid. 
80 Having counted his hand, the dealer proceeds in like 
manner to count his crib, 1885 Standard 3 Apr. 2/6 He 
had played..at ‘whist’ and ‘ crib’. 

. IV. .Senses from Crrz v. 

17, The act of ‘cribbing’; a petty theft. (See 
CRIB ». 7.): are. 

x835 Brownine Fra Lipso Liffi 148 To confess Their 
ibe of barrel-droppings, eee ee i F 

18. Something ‘ cribbed’ or taken without ac- 
knowledgement, as a passage from an author; a 


‘plagiarism. (collog.) 


31834 Mepwin’ Angler in Wales 1, 207 That's a crib from 
Waller, I declare. 1876 A. M.. Farrpairn in Contewp. Rev, 
June x30 It wasa crib from himself. ; 

19. A translation of a-classic or other work in a 


foreign, language, «for the illegitimate “use ‘of 


-students. (co/log.) 


3827 Lytron, Pethane I. ii. xx, Teould xead Greek'fluently, 
and even translate it through the medium of the Latin ver- 
sion technically called a crib, ' x86x Hucues Tom Brown 
at 02zf- xxxix. (1889) 375 Schoolboys caught by their master 
using a crib. +7 ae 

V..20. atirib. and Comd., as crib timber-work 
(see-sense 13); erib-biter, a horse addicted to 
crib-biting ; also +ég.; erib-biting; the vice or 
morbid habit of seizing the manger (or other 
Object) with the teeth and at the same time noisily, 
drawing inthe breath (zvind-sucking) ; crib-strap 
(see quot.) eribwork, work consisting or formed 
of cribs (sense 13); also aztr7b. ens. : 

* x809 Sporting Mag. XXXIV. Pgs bay horse. .found to’ 
be a *crib-biter, 2832 Marryat W, Forster xl, I have lately 
used iron pas, for I'm a devil of a crib-biter, --x83z Azz. 
Reg. 25 Horses had the habit of *crib-biting in very difier- 


iting: ; 
- ent degrees... 1874 Kniout Dict. Mech., *Crib-strap (dfen- 


age), 2_.neck-throttler- for, crib-biting- and wind-sucking 
horses. .1884 Harser's Mag. Sept. 621/2 Sluices, ,aré con-, 
structed through a mass of *crib timnber-work. 1873 RoBERT-. 
son Zngin/ Notes 56. *Cribwork. .consists’ of. logs notched® 
on to each other in layers at right angles. 88x Proc. [ust.. 
Giv.. Engineers, LUXUI. 271.4 cribwork pier is easily ripped 
up and removed by an ordinary spoon 


Be 2h 


“CRIBBAGE. 
Crib (ib), v.  [f. Crt 58] 


“1. guér. 7? To feed at a crib: (In quot. humor- 
ously of persons.) . Ods. rare. ‘ 

_ €3460 Towneley Afyst. 89, 1 fare fulle ylle, At youre man- 
gere. .Syrs, let us cryb furst for oone thyng or oder. 

2. zrans, To shut up as in a crib or small com- 
partment; to confine within a small space or nar- 
row limits; to hamper. (In modern use generally 
as an echo of Shaks.; cf. CaBry uw. 3.) , 

z60g SHans. Afacd, m1. iv. 24 Now I am cabin’d, crib’d, 
confin'd, bound in. 1743 E. Poston Pratler (1747) 1. 131 
How must that which is boundless. .be confin’d and cribb’d 
up within the narrow Limits of my..finite Capacity! 1826 

e Quincey Lessing Wks. XIIL 236 The mind of Lessing 
was not cribbed and cabined within the narrow sphere of 

f, 


others, 2876 Bracnie Songs Relig. & Life 34 Vamly the 
narrow aie narrow men Vithin the et i which priestly 


lips have blest. . Would crib thy presence. 
b. To lock up, imprison. focal, (CRIB sb. 3c.) 

1849 C. Bronre Shiricy xxxii, They should be arrested, 
cribbed, tried, and brought in for Botany Bay. 

. attr, To lie as ina crib. (CRIB sd. 5.) Obs. 

1661 Gaupen Anti-Baal-Berith 35 (L.) Who sought to 
make the. . bishops to crib in a Presbyterian trundle-bed. 

4, trans, To farnish with cribs. (CRIB sb. 1.) 

1669 WoripGce Syst. Agric. v. § 2 (1681) 67 A large 
Seep nee for the housing of Sheep in winter, which may 
be Sheep-cribbed round about and in the middle too, to 
fother them therein, ; ‘ 

5. To farnish with a crib or framework of timber. 
(Crip sb. 11-13.) 

186% Times 29 Aug., The [oil-} wells are sunk and cribbed ta 
a depth of from 40 to 60 feet. 1862 Léid, 21 Jan., The shaft 
of the (coal-] pit was cribbed round with oak timber. - 

6. Yo make up (timber) into cribs or small rafts, 


U.S. (Crip sb. 14.) 

2876 in Minnesota Rep. (1880) XXV. 524 Any person who 
may do..any manual Jabour in cutting, cribbing or towing 
any logs or timber in this state. 7 ie 

. eollog. To pilfer, purloin, steal ; to appropriate 
furtively (a2 small part of anything), [Prob. orig. 
thieves’ slang, connected with sense 7 of the sb.] 

2748 Dycne Dicz., Crib, to withhold, keep back, pinch, or 
thieve a part out of money given to lay out for necessaries. 
3992 Foote Nabob 1. Wks. 1799 II. 298 A brace of birds 
and a hare, that I cribbed this morning out of a basket of 
game, 1798 full Advertiser 31 Oct. 4/2 We would never 

ave cribb’d your papers. 1825 Cospetr Rur Rides 28 

its of ground cribbed..at different times from the forest. 
3862 Mrs. H. Woop Jfrs. Hallib. 1. xii. 204 We crib the 
time from play-hours. 3884 Times (Weekly Ed.) x7 Oct. 
2/3 How many Tory seats he can crib there. ene 

absol, 2760 C. Jounston Chrysal (3822) J. 174 Cribbin: 
from the till,, @x839 Prarp Pocazs (1864) II, 8 Both of ol 
were known to crib, And both were yery apt to fib! =~ 

8. collog. To take or copy @ passage, a piece of 
translation, etc.) without acknowledgement, and 
use as one’s own ; to plagiarize. 

x78 J. Home Ad/red Prol., And crib the prologue from 
the bill of fare. 1844 J. T. Hewierr Parsons § WV. xvii, 
Flogged for cribbing another boy’s verses, ..3862 Sata “fc. 

ted a 168 Antiquarian anecdotes (cribbed from 
one, etc.). : A 

absol, 1862 Siurcey Nuge Crit. vi. 266, I rather suspect 
that Homer. .cribbed without. .compunction from every old 
ballad that came in his way. 1892 Pad! Afall G. 19 Oct. 
3/t At school..it was dishonourable to ‘crib’ because it 
would be to unfairly injure. others, | eats ts 

9. zutr. Of,horses: To practise crib-biting. 

ie in Weoster. 1892 Field 26 Nov. 820/2 No. horse, 
would crib after using this strap. , 

- Cribbage, (kri-bédz)., Also, 7-9 cribbidge, 
[f. Crip sd. and v. + -AGE. i 

_-In sense 1, cridbage is known carlier than any recorded 
instance of Caio sd, 16; but this is perh. only accidental.) . 

1. A game at cards, played by two, three, or four 
persons, with a complete pack of 52 cards, five (or 
six) of which are dealt to ench player, and a board 
with sixty-one holes on which the points are scored 
by means of pegs; a characteristic feature being 
the ‘crib’, consisting of cards thrown out from 
each player's hand, and belonging to the dealer. 

1630 Brarnwatr Lng, Gentle, (1641126 In gamesat Cards 
. the Cribbage [requires]a recollected fancy. 1674 S, Vin- 
cent Gallants Acad. 68 Such Ladies with whom you have 
plaid at Cribbidge. 2922 Pucnie CZud > 123 Guess then the 
numbers of frauds there are at Picquet, Gleck..Basset, 
Cribbidge, and _all the rest of the ‘games upon the cards, 
1768 Gotpsn. Good-n, Afan it. i, Men that would ‘go forty. 
guineas on a game of cribbage. 1820 Hayle's Games Inpr. 
149 Mode’ of playing five-card cribbage..Eight-card crib: 
bage issometimes played; but veryseldom. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop xxiii, He proposed a, fame of four-handed cribbage, 

2.-The action’ of ‘cribbing’; or that which is 
‘cribbed’ ; ,plagiarism. (co//og. rare.) ‘ 

.In first quot. with play on sense z. - seq 
-x830 Blackw.: Mag. XXVIL.:146 You think you are 
writing. while you are only playing at cribbage. 
1852 Lbid. LX RIL. 68 The only tolerable parts of the 
book were palpable cribbages from poor Ruxton. * 

b. Something ‘cribbed ” or stolen. 


3862 H. Manavar Year in Seeder Il. 54 Gustaf Adolf 


- signed his abdication onan inlaid table—a.Thirty Years 
War cribbage,—which stands under this very picture. : - 
3. attrib.and Contb.,as cribbage-card, -peg, “player, 
-table ; oribbage-board,; the board used for mark- 
ing at cribbage, oribbage-faced @. (see quot.)...: 
> 19785 Mrs. Detany Let. Afrs. Dewes 17 Nov., My brother 
is in great request at.the cribbage-table. . 1769 Mrs. Rar 
FALD Eng, Lousckpr. (2778) 205 To make Cribbage Cards, . 


’ 


-CRIBBED, 
in’ Flummery, * 2788 “Grose, Dict. Vile. ,0., Cribbage. 
Jaced,; marked-with the small-pox,.the piis bearing a kind 


of resemblance to the holes in a cribbage-board. 2810 [e- 

JSormist II, 104 That skinny cribbage-faced little devil in 
pink. 1821 Lams Elva, Old Benchers, [He] turned ctibbage- 
boards, and such small cabinet toys, to perfection, 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Village ‘1st Ser.‘ (1863). 2x7 We: cribbage-players 
are as wellamused as they. - 1839°36 Vears Seafaring Life 
46 Written in legible characters on his old cribbage face. 

" Gribbed (kzribd, kri-béd), 27. a. [f. Cripv.+ 
-ED1,] Confined in.a crib, etc. (see Cris v.) 3 fig. 
confined within narrow space or limits, 
_.1863.W. Puiturs Speeches xii. 266 This limited, cribbed, 
Cabined, isolated’ American civilization. 287x Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 44 The narrowness of the cribbed deck that 
we are dopmed to tread. 

Cribber (kri-bex). vare:, [f. Crre sd. and v.] 

+1. The sccupant of a child’s crib; a young 
child. Obs." storcé-2ise. (Cf. Cris sb. 5b.) 

* agox Lany M. Coxe in Cowger MSS. Il. 415 (Hist. MSS. 
Comnz.) If my little cribber could speak. 

2. One who ‘ cribs’ or appropriates clandestinely ; 
one who uses a crib (sense 19). collog. 

1892 Pall Afall G- 19 Oct.3/x He can study the records 
of historic cribbers. 

.Cribbing. Gai‘bin), 52 sb. [f. Crip v. (and 
sb.) +--ING 1]. 

1. The action of the verb Cris. : 

179 BentHam Panopt. 122 Cribbing,a vice thought hitherto 
congenial to'schools, 1892 Padi Mail G. 25 June 7/2 The 
cribbing and warehousing of grain. : 
/2. =Crib-biting: see Crip v. 9. 


* 1864 in ‘WEBSTER. Z . 

3. That which is ‘cribbed’ or pilfered. 

1837 Major. Ricuarpson Brit, Legion ix. (ed, 2) 225 A 
hots he had contrived- to purchase out of his cribbings 
rom me. Fs 1 

4. Mining, Timbering forming the lining of a 
shaft, etc. ; cribwork. 

1841 Jc Hottanp Codlzeries (ed. 2) x81 The sinking is then 
resumed, and .. another circuit of cribbing is laid. 

+5: Thieves cant. Provender, provisions. Ods. 

1641 Brome Jou. Crew u. Wks, 1873 III. 388 For all this 
bene Cribbing and Peck let us then, Bowse a health to the 
Gentry Cofe of the Ken, ; 

Gribble (krib’l), sd. ?0ds. Also 6 eryble, 
eribel;- 6-9 crible. [a. F, créble (for *eribre) 
13th c., ad. L. cridruni’ (dim. cridelium) sieve.] 
TL A sieve. . 

1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Cafisterium, a crible or 
sive to clense corne. 1706 Puitiirs, Criddle, a kind of 
Sieve to purge Corn, 1881 in Raymonp JZining Gloss. 
v2. That which remains in the sieve after the 
fine flour is sifted out; bran or coarse meal; sZec. 
applied to a particular quality of coarse meal, Ods. 
. iss27t {see b.], xs99 Minsuev, Havre, bran, the cribble 
of meale that is boulted or. sifted out. 2629 CHAPMAN 
SFkvenalv. 139 With your familiar crible to be fed. 1674-9 

y S. § 2, C. Words 94 Crible; course Meal, a degree 
better than Bran, _ - ConA . 
.“b. attrib, as in. }cribble bread, bread made of 
this coarse meal. 3 

.- 3582 Huoer, Bread called chete breade, raunged bread, 
or cribel bread: ‘sg7x Gotpinc*Calvin on Ps. xxiii. 53 A 
shiver of cryble bred. 2877 tr. Bidlinger’s Decades (2592) 
243 juse wee will not eate cominon cribble bi X7Or 
S.Jeaxe Avsthoretich.74 Bread made of whole Wheat is 
sometimes called Cribble or Fine Ravel Bread. _ : 

le,.v. ? Obs. [f. prec: cf. F. crzbler.] 
trans. EU ead through a sieve, to sift. 
; 1858-68 WarveE tr. Alexis’. Secr. (1580) 1. V. 87 b, Take 
pee called Gypstim, cribled or sifted. 602 Hottanp 

Pliny WI; 320 The same must bee cribled or seréed after- 
wards, and beaten to pouder. : te es 

~ Cribbled, p7/. a. [f. F. criblé, £. cribie sieve.] 
Composed of or decorated with minute punctures, 
as a surface of metal or wood, the ground of an 
‘engraving, or the like. 

+ 189i NV. V: Nation 12 Nov. 376 The French style leaned to 
strong contrasts ‘of black ‘and white, or to closer engraving 
on cribbléd backgrounds, -- 

+ Cribe, Obs. = Crain sd. and 


1370, Levins Afanif. 113 A cribé, evibrumt, Ibid. To cribe, ; 


‘tbrare. 3697 GALE 
cribe or Sieve. Seda ahs a ' 
Cribrate (kroibrelt), @, Nat. Hist. [i L. 
crtbrun ‘sieve, after, caudate, ‘ete;:, see +ATH2.] 
Praee ees s nes with small holes.. 

x Dana Zoopit. (2848) 430 Thin cribrate parietes. , 

+0; “brate, v..Ods, [f. :ppl..stem of L. ¢77- 
bide to sift, f crtbren eve] trans. To, sift; 
alsofg. . Ry. ea Sia : 
* @1632.Donné Letz, (1651) a I havé. eribrated, and xe- 
cribrated, ‘and post-cribrated the Sermon. . r657 ToMLINSON 
‘Reno's Disp, 633 Cribrated flowér. of white Orobs. x669 
Woruwes Syst Agric. xiv. § x-(1681) 307 It distils in 
minute drops, as. it were cribrated through de thick Air. 

+ Cribrastion. és. 
-aTIoN.] Sifting; also Je. : ae 
+, 1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (2653) 270 Cribration is 


the preparation of medicaments by a sive or searce, - 2 163x" 


Donne in Select. (1846) 224.In the cribration‘and sifting of 
our, consciénees. 1676 Phil. Trans: XI. .772 The Chyle, 
which by various crib 

‘ta constitute the whole.mass’of blond. Satter ite 
-Cribriform (krei*briffm, kri:b-),:¢. -[2. mod. 
‘L. eribriforni-ds sieve'-'shaped.;- -see- ‘and 
-Forit.]: Having ‘the form”: or ‘appearancé ‘of a 


. 


vt. Gentiles II.w. g09 Sunov isa | 


(i, of Action f. prec.‘ “see | 


rations and circulations, at last comes + 


1171 


sieve ; perforated with numerots small holes ; esp. 
in crebriform: plate, the ‘bony plate forming the 
front part of the ethmoid bone, through which the 
olfactory nerves pass to the nasal cavity. 

x74t Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 80 The cribriform part 
of the Os Zthmotdes. 1847 Youatr Horse vi. 118 The 
cribriform or sieve-sha late. .perforated by a multitude 
of little holes, through which the nerve connected with 
smelling passes and spreads over the nose. 3880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. iii. § 3. 77 Cribriform or Sieve-cells, a sort_of 
ducts the walls of which have open slits, through which 
they communicate with other. 

Cribrose (kreibrdus), a. [f. L. type *eribrds-tes, 
£. cribrum sieve: see -O8F.] Sieve-like, perforated. 

1857 Berxetey Cryptog. Bot. § 181. 203 Alga ..which 

resent..a clathroid, cancellated, or cribrose frond. 1866 

‘veas. Bot., Cribrose, pierced (like a sieve) with numerous 
close small apertures. 

+ Cri‘brous, a. Obs. [ad. L. type *crzbras-us : 
see prec. and -0us.] =prec. 

1674 Phil. Trans. YX. 195 New passages through the 
crevices and cribrous parts. 168: tr. W20lis’ Rem. Med. 
Wks., Vocab. 

Crie, erice, obs. ff. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Crice, var. of CRIKE. Obs. 

Crichtonite (kroi-tensit). Miz. [Named alter 
Dr. Crichton.] A variety of menaccanite, 

3822 CLEVELAND 347%. 705. 1868 Dana JZix. 143. 

Crick (krik), sb2 Forms: 5 erykke, cryk, 
6-7 cricke, (8 creek, 9 creak), 6- crick. [Of 
uncertain origin; prob. onomatopeeic, expressing 
the sudden check which the spasm causes; cf. 
next, and Srircx, It may owe its form partly to 
association with Crook, which has this sense in 
Craven dialect: cf. the Sc. clesk similarly used, 
*cleik in the back’? (Jam.).] 

A painful spasmodic affection of the muscles of 
the neck, back, or other part, appearing as asudden 
stiffness which makes it more or less impossible 
to move the part. 

1440 Promp. Pare. 103/t Crykke, sekenesse (or crampe), 
Spasmus,.. tetanus, 1460 Rel, Ant. 11. 29 Thou might 
stomble, and take the cryk. 1 Frorio, Adolomato, 
troubled with a cricke or wrinch in the necke or backe. 
1639 Fuuier Holy War Ep. Ded. (1840) 6 To have such a 
crick in his neck that he cannot look backward. 1668 R. 
L’Estranos V2s. Quew, (2708) 173 "Tis nothing... but a Crick 
she has got in her Back. 1749 Mrs. Detany Life §& Corr. 
II. 520 A violent creek has seized Mr. Monck’s neck, and he 
can’t stir. 2856 Wuytr Metvitte Kaze Cov. xiv, You.. 
study the thermometer till you get a crick in your neck, 

b. Applied to a disease of horses. 

3607 Torse. Four. Beasts (1673) 284 The crick in the 
neck .. is when the horse cannot turn his neck any manner 
of way, but hold it still right forth, 1727 BrapLey Fan. 
Dict, Flanks, a Distemper in Horses, the same being a 
Wrench, Crick, Stroke, or other Hurt got in his Back. 

ec. attrib. 

1974 Mrs, Harris in Priv. Lett, Ld. Malmesbury 1. 70 
She has had what was formerly named a ¢vick neck, but the 
modern phrase now for those vulgar things is rheumatism. 

+ Crick, sd.2 Obs. [app. the same as F. cric, 
an instrument composed of a toothed wheel, which 
gives motion to a notched bar: see Hatzfeld s. v. 
Cric.] Theinstrument or appliance for bending a 
cross-bow ; the gaffle. 

xgzo Patscr. 210/2 Cricke to bende a crosbowe. with, 
cranequin, [1874 ut Dict. Mech., Crick, a small jack- 


screw,] 

Crick, <J.3 A variant of Crag sd,1 

Crick, 50.4 Short for Crtoxzt; cf. also Gaic, 

2616 SHetpon Mir. o Aeu ie 8 (T.) A merry cricke 
and boon companion. 2818 Topp, Crick..3. A corruption of 
cricket, .Crick is used for cricket in the old song of Take 
thy old Cloak about thee. 
 Grick (krik), v1 [f Crick sb.1] ¢vans. To 
give a crick or wrench to (the neck, etc.). 
. 186x Maynew Lond. Lab. U1. 90/2 He used to take my 
legs and stretch them, and work them round in their sockets 
.-That is what they called being ‘cricked’. 1884 iron 
BORNE Hicks Pasha 48,1 can’t say I saw it, as 1 did not 
‘want to crick my neck. | i 

Crick, 7.2 [Echoic, or perh. a. F. criquer, It 
implies ‘a less shrill and prolonged ‘sound than 
creak.| ‘To make’ a.sharp ‘abrupt.sound, as a 
‘grasshopper... Hence Criveking vb/. sb... 

x6or Horrann Pliny I. 353 Others make’a cricking 
with a ‘certain long traine, as ‘the ‘Grashoppers. _« 169; 
Unqunarr: Rabelais ut. ‘xiii. 107 The.. mumbling | 
Rabets;‘cricking ofFerrets. . Se te 

Ovick-crack, sb., v-,_ adv. [Onomatopezic _re- 
duplication, of Crack.- Cf. F. erée.crac, andDu, 
hrikkrakket to. crackl¢,] - A -xepresentation of a 
repeated sharp sound. .(In-quot: 1600, perh. = . 
CRACKER 6.) <-- -- ** ; me 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurts faa fits arse Crepitus oe 

sowne or noysé goying by stoppes : as, cricke, cracke, 

eee ziticke, tacke, etc. © S00 Watdes "Metant, vi. in 
Bullen O, P2. 1.126 ‘They come of ctick-cracks, and shake - 
their ‘tayles like a squib. 1856 Dopetn Eng, "tn Tésé-of 
War, Lady Constance’, Hear his pistol eric-crac !-Hear his 


wise 


ifle ping-pang! _1870-Miss Bripoman Jo. Lynve.Il. viii. , 
266 Hee dress ig ae -a twig, and crick-crack went ‘the ' 
abominable thing’. - : De 1 


fs So*; ¢ ‘ 
crackling sounds; ~- 


A eee wh aig 
3638 SyivesTer Di: $3, Ive Iv, Decay'635'A'fire * 


Crick-crackl an; tovemit“a ‘series of sharp ; 


CRICKET. 


in stubble, Which, sodain spreading. .Crick-crackling quickly 
all the Country wastes, 

Cricke: see CREESE. 

Cricket (kiikét), sd. Forms: 4-5 cri-, 
eryket(te, -at, crekytt, 5-6 oreket(te, 7 kricket, 
erecket, 6- cricket. [a. OF. criguet, creguet 
(Marie de France, 12th c.) cicada, cricket, related 
to criguer “to creake, rattle, crackle’ (Cotgr.), and 
to MDu. crekel, Du. and LG. Arekel cricket; all 
derivatives of an echoic 472é-, imitating a sharp, 
abrupt, dry sound, such as is made by this insect] 

1. Any saliatorial orthopterous insect of the genus 
Acheta or of the same tribe; the best-known 
species are the common house-cricket, Acheta 
domestica, ‘an insect that squeaks or chirps about 
ovens and fireplaces’ (J.), the field-cricket, 4. 
campestris, and mole-cricket, Gryllotalpa vulgaris, 

In ME. identified with the fabulous Salamander, 

1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 164 La 
salemaundre,a criket, 1397 LancL, P.P7. B. xiv. 42 Fissch 
to lyne in be flode and in f2 fyre be crykat. 7398 TREVISA 
Barth, De P,. R xvii. ix. (1495) 760 The Crekette hyght 
Salamandra: for thys beest quenchyth fyre and lyueth in 
brennynge fyre, 1530 Parser. 210/2 Cricket a worme, cvics 
quet, gresillon, 1603 Suaks. AMacb. u. it. 16, I heard the 
Owle schreame, and the Crickets cry. 1632 Mitton Pert 
sevoso 82 Far from all resort of mirth, Save the cricket on 
the hearth. 1727 BrapLey Fam, Dict. s.v, Dropsy, Five 
grains of the Ashes of Crickets, little Animals found in 
Baker’s Ovens. 1795 SoutHey Ayman to Penates, Where 
by the evening hearth Contentment sits And hears the cricket 
chirp. 1846 Dickens (¢é#e), The Cricket on the Hearth. 
1859 Tennyson Elaine 106 The myriad cricket of the 


mead, 
b. Used for Crcapa. (Cf. BALa-cRIOKET.) 

1864 Eare Derby /Ziad ut. 181 In discourse Abundant, as 
the cricket, that on high From topmost boughs of forest 
tree sends forth His delicate music. 

ce. transf. of a person. 

x61z Beaum. & Ft, Coxcomd w, iii, Shee’le talke some 
times ; ’tis the maddest cricket ! , 

d. Prov. phrase. As merry (efc.) as a cricket. 

rsge G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 158 As pleasant as a 
catkek: 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, u, iv. 100 Prix. Shall we 
be merry? Poix. As merrie as Crickets, my Lad. 1720 
Amuerst Ep. Sir 3. Blount 11 Make me merry as a 
Cricket. 1873 Hottanp A. Bonnic, xvi. 253 Mullens had 
become as cheerful and lively as a cricket. 

2. U.S. Savannah cricket (cf. cricket-frog in 3). 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 217 There is yet an extreme! 
diminutive species of frogs, called by some, Savannal 
crickets, w! notes are not unlike the chattering of young 
birds or crickets. 

3. Comb., as cricket-hole; oricket-bird, a local 
name for the grasshopper warbler (Locustella 
nevia) ; ericket-frog, a name for small tree-frogs 
of the genus y/odes, which chirp like crickets; 
oricket-teal, a local name for the garganey 


(Querguedula circia). 

2483 Cath, Angl, 80 Crekethole, gritlarini. . 

Cricket (luiket), 54.2 Also 6 creckott, 7 
krickett. [Etymology uncertain. . 

The word occurs in a document of 1598 (see below), and 
the evidence then given takes the game back to the end of 
the reign of Henry VIII, The word appears to be, the 
same as F, crigvet given by Littré as ‘jeu d’adresse’, by 
Godefroy as ‘baton servant de but au jeu de boules’, with 
a quot. of 1478, ‘Le suppliant arriva en ung lieu ou on jouoit 
a la boulle, pres d’une atache [vine-stakeJ ou criquet’. It 
has been surmised that it is the same as Cricxer sd.8, and 
the game a development of that known as Sroon-patt, to 
which there are many references from 1567 to 1725, as a 

me at which girls and women especially played ; but this 
isvery doubtful: cricheé, a stool, is itself not in evidence till 
a later date. Cricket cannot be a deriv, of OE. exycc 
“knobbed staff’, for here the cc was palatal and gave ME. 
erytch, crutch; but F, criguet might be a deriv. of the 
cognate M.Flem.zrick, kricke, ‘baston 4 s’'appuyer, quinette, 
potence’, Many changes have been made in the character 
of the game since the 7th c. when the Jats were hockey- 
sticks, the wicket of two stumps with one long bail, and the 
ball trundled or ‘bowled’ along the ground. Cf. Bar. sé, 
Bat 303, Bown v., Wicket]. : 

An open-air played with ball, bats, and 
wickets, by two.sides-of eleven players each; the 
-batsman defends his wicket against the ball, which 
4s bowled. by a player of the opposing side, the 
other players of this side being stationed. about the 
~ field’ in order to catch or.stop the ball: 

3398 Guild Merchant* Bk. (MS. in Guildford Borough 
Records), John Denwick of Guldeford. .one of the Queenes 
.Majesties Coroners of the County of Surrey being of the age 
‘of fyfty and nyne yeares or there aboute..saith upon his 
oath that hee hath known the parcell of land. :for the space 
of Fyfty.yearsand more, and. .saith that hee being a schollar 
-in the Free schoole of-Guldeford, hee and several.of his fel- 
lowes did runne and play there at Creckett and other plaies. 


k 3 : 
| ICE History of Gujldford (x801) 203.) 1612 Coter,, Crosse 


icket-staffe; or; the. crooked staffe wherewith 
boyes play at Cricket. Crassev,-to play at Cricket, _ 1653 
Unounarr. Rabelais 1, xxii, At.cricket: 1662, J. Dayies Vay. 
‘Ambass. 297; A. certain, Game, which the’ Persians call 
‘Kuitskavkan, which-is-a kind-of Mall,-or Cricket. x676 H. 
*Tzonas Dia: (z825)"x59 “Wee had -severall pastimes ;and 
<sports, as duck-hunting. .handball, krickett, scrofilo,.. 2712 
“ARBUTHNOT. Fok Bull 1. iv, When'-he happened, to meet 
with a foot-ball, or a match-at cricket, ~ 178z Cowen Lei?. 
‘98° May, When Iwas .a boy I excelled :at-cricket and foot- 
“ball: ‘88x Dazly News pijuly a {he cncee, was.very slow 
*for.a tine, | “2888 ‘Pannon‘Wisden's Almanagrxx Mr WG. 
*Grace’ played excellent cricket.* . > : 


--also, a Cr’ 


ORICKET. 


‘2 attrib. and: Comb, as cricketsball, *bat, -club, 
field, -groind, -match, -player, +-staff. . : 

1612 Cricketstaffe [see above], 1658 E. Pincus Afyst. 
Love § Elog., Would my eyes had been beat out of my 
head with a’ cricket ball.’ 2747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 
37.,In-as great Esteem in London, as Cricket Matches 
are at this Day. 2980 JouNnson Rambler No. 30 # 6 Some- 
times an unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball fall in 
my face, 1785 (title), The Game at Cricket, as settled 
by the Several Cricket Clubs. « 3787 Jenyns Zit. Hor. 
Epist. ui. R) Hence all her {England's} well-bred heirs 
Gamesters and jockies turn’d, and cricket players. 1825 
in Hone Everyday Bk. 1. 636, 1 was stunned with shouts 
«from the cricket ground. 1860 422 Year Round No._53. 

8, L observe a sheaf of cricket-bats in the corner. 1884 

on, I, Brice in Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann. 3 An eleven on 
an Australian cricket-field, 

Cricket (kri-két), 54.3 Also 7 -it, krickett, 
[This and the parallel form Cracker appear in the 
17th ec. Cf, also Crook 54,5; the ulterior history 
is unknowa, 

Connexion has been suggested with LG, Aruk-stool, 
pl. stove, according tothe Bremische Wérterbuch 1767, ‘the 
movable seats in churches for women of the lower ranks.’ 

A low wooden stool; a foot-stool. Nov Zocal, 

1643 W. Cartwricnt Lady Errant v. i.(1651) 69 T'l stand 
upon a Crickit, and there make Fluent Orationsto’em. 1688 
R. Hoime Armoury im. 291/2 A kind of low footed stool, or 
Cricket as some call it. x69r SHapwELL Scowrers 11, I went 
thither [to Westminster Hall], expecting to find you upon a 
Cricket, civilly taking Reports. 1733 Guardian No. gt 

‘hat he. .hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, 
or other device under him, to exalt him on his seat. 1740 
Gray IVks. (18a7) 78 Nine chairs..five stools, and a cricket. 
1848 Mrs. Gasket JZ. Barton xxiv, Mary drew her little 
cricket out from under the dresser, and sat down at Mrs. 
Wilson's knees. 1880 Miss Yonce Bye Words 220 He gave 
us each a little cricket to sit upon. 

b. Also ertchet-stool. (Cf. Se. evackie-stool.) 

1694 S. Jonnson Notes on Lett. BS, Burnet 1. 104 [She] 
threw her Cricket-stool at his Head. 1708 Motreux Rabelais 
1. xxx. (1737) 126 His Reason, like a Cricket Stool. 

Cricket (kri-két), a [f. Cricxer sd.2] 
To play cricket. 

¢1809 Byron in Lett. $ Frnis. (1830) I. 63 {At Harrow] 
Twas always cricketing—~ iling--Aghting rowing, 184: 
Tennyson Princ, Prol.1g9 They boated and they cricketed. 
186: G, Merepita Evan Harrington 1. xv. 294 You can 
cricket, and you can walk, 

Cricket-a-wicket. 04s. (See quots.) 

1598 Frorio, Sgritlare, to make a noise as a cricket, to 
ps cricket-a-wicket, and be merry. J/did., Tarabara, 

igledi-pigiedie, helter-skelter, cricket a wicket. | 16x — 
Frittfritt, as we say cricket a wicket, or gigaioggie. 

Cricketer (kritkétos)._ [f. Crioker s6.2 or a, 
+-ER1,] One who plays cricket. 

1970 J. Love Cricket 4 The robust Cricketer, plays in his 
Shirt, 2773 Gentl, Mag, XLIII. 451 To see the Surrey 
cricketers Out-bat them and out-bow!. 186: Hucnes Tom 
Brown at Oxf, xxv. (1889) 237 A coach covered with 
cricketers ‘returhing from a match drove past the window, 

Cricketing (krikétin), od/. sb, [fas prec. + 
sING Mh Playing cricket. 

1808 Hucnson Loudon V. 257 A handsome plain..ap- 
propeiaged to cricketings and similar diversions. 3884 W. 

Suit Aildrostan 68 Some of them prefer Boating or 
boxing, cricketing or hunting, 

attrib, 3824 Miss Mrtrorn Village Ser. 1. (1863) 205 Joel 
-- arrayed in a new jacket, and thin cricketing-pumps, 

Crivcketing, 2f/. a. [f as prec. + -ING 2] 
That plays cricket, ‘ 

850 ‘Bat’ Cricketer’s Man, 3x Kent, Surrey, and Hamp- 
shire... had the credit of being the only cricketing counties. 
1880 Birm. Weekly Post 2 Det, 1/6 The late Mr, G. I. 
Grace, one of the three celebrated cricketing brothers, 

- Cricketress (kri‘kétrés), Alsoevvoz. cricketess. 
[f. Cmorerer +-Ess.] A female cricketer. ~ 
1886" Halstead Gaz. i6 


intr. 


. Sept. 4/5 One of the fair ‘ Cricket- 
esses". 1890, Pall Mall G. 2 June 2/2 Miss Austen ployed 
cricket. All Alfred Ln Gr sisters were famous cricketresses. 
:-Crickety- (krikeéti), a. [f. Crtoxer 5,1 +--x.] 
-Cricket-like. ee Sains : 
+ 1838 Fraser's Mag. X11 497 The small cricketty sound of 
the bectle,' 1846 Hawrnorne AZosses ul. vii. 129 He has that 
cricketty sort of liveliness, . Pee ‘ 
Cricking, vé/. sb. See Criox 02, ot 
+ Crickle-crackle. Obs. rare—*. [Redupl. of 
‘Crack: cf.CrioK-orAcx.] Repetition of crackling. 
2637 N. Wintixe Hist. Aldino-s Bellama 130 (N.) We 
this night-With crickle-crackle will the gobblins fright. 
+Crie , vil. Sb. vionce-wd. Onomatopeeic 
modification of érackling, expressing «2 lighter or 
more slender sound. With quot. 1644 cf. CRIOoK sd.1 
1577 Dee Relat. Spir. t (1659) 33 The frame of the stone 
gave a crickling, no ‘hand touching it, «1644. QuaRLes 
Virgin Widow w.'i, Wks. (Grosart) tit Sogft Has any 
Courtier lost his haire? Or finds a crickling in‘his hammes? 
*, Crico- (kroiko), comb. form of Gr, xplicos = efpios 
‘ring, used in“Avat. in‘sense ‘ pertaining to or con- 
nected with -the cricoid cartilage’, as crico-nry- 
‘te-noid.a., pertaining. to the cricoid and arytenoid 
jcartilages ;-also'sd, (sc."muscle) ; crico-thy roid a., 
.pertaining to-the cricoid and. thyroid; cartilages ; 
also sd,,(sc, muscle).; hence crico-thy*roidean a. ; 
's0 ‘crico-pliaryngeal, -tracheal.. Crico'tomy,' the 
operation of dividing the cricoid cartilage. v" . 
+: 1842 E, Wirson:d nats Vade M, 272 The érico-thyréidean 
thyroid: muscles. 
3x The crico-thyroid arteries. 


1878 T- Bynanr Pract, Surg.,(x879) IT. : 
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Cricoid (kreikoid); a: andsb, Anat. [ad. mod: L;: 
cricotdés, a. Gr; upacdys ring-shaped, f, xplio-s = 
sipxos ring £ -«tdqs-form. Formerly used in L.form.] 

A. adj.-Ring-shaped ; applied sdec. to the ring- 
shaped cartilage which forms the lower and ‘back 


part of the larynx. : : 
(2727-51 Cuampens s.v., The cartilage cricoides.] 1746 R. 
Janes futrod, Moufets Health's Linprov. 5 The broad 


posterior Surface of the Cricoide Cartilage. 286z F. H. 
Ramapce Curad. pacing 36 Between the first ring of 
the trachea and the cricoid cartilage. 

B. sb. The cricoid cartilage. 

(x706 Puuurs (ed. Kersey), Cricofdes, the Gristle of the 
Larynx, or top of the Wind-pipe, shaped like a Ring. 
be gro CHAMBERS S.v. Crico-arytenoidzus, In the posterior 
and lower part of the cricoides.] 1 YL. Witsos Anat. 
Vade M. 492 The Cricoid is 2 ring of cartilage, narrow in 
front and broad behind. 1872 Huxtey Phys, vii. 179 A 
great ring of Cartilage, the Cricoid, whicli forms, as it were, 
the top of the windpipe. 

Cricoi-dean, a. =Cricow. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Crie, obs. form of Cry. 

Cried (kreid), 442. a. [f. Cry v.+-ED.] Pro- 
claimed by crying or loud calling, announced. 

Chiefly in cried fair (Sc.), a fair proclaimed by public 
announcement; cried uf, extolled: the opposite of cried 
down or decried, 

1642 Fy.ier Holy & Prof. St. ut. xxii. 213 Acried-up Beauty 
makes more for her own praise then her husbands profit. 
1679 Eart Orrery Tryfhor, Epilogue, Acry'd-down play. 
1813 G. Ronertson Agric. Surv. Kincard, xvi. 407 Drum. 
lithie Michael fair for cattle. .followed. .by what is called a 
Cried fair, so distinguished, by being audibly proclaimed at 
this. 1837 Locxuart Scoté (1839) VIL. 85 Sir Walter’s house 
wasin his own p ‘like a cried fair’ during several weeks 
after the King's 1886 Mrs. Cappy /ootsteps 
Feanne D'Arc228 Another of these much-cried-up spires, 

Cried, created: see CREE 7,1 

Criell: see CRYAL. 

Crier (kroi‘o1). Forms: 4-5 oriere, -are, -our, 
eryour, 5-6 oryar, 6 criar, 5-9 oryer, 4~ crier, 
[ME. erzere, a. OF. créere, nom. of ertenr, agent-n. 
£. crier to Cry: see -ER.] 

L, gen. One who cries, 

€2380 Wycutr Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 11 Joon was a vois of 
a Criere in desert. 1593 Nasne Christ's T. (1613) ros You 
are none of these cryers vato God, | 1748 Rictarpson in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 196 Simplicity is all their ery; yet 
hardly do these criers know what they mean by the noble 
word, 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 11. 5 Some will 
join the cryers-up, and others the cryers-down. 1892 Har- 

's Mag. 269/1 You were always a pretty crier, mother. 

2. spec. &. An officer in a court of justice who 
makes the public announcements, acts as preserver 
of order, etc. 

t29z Britton 1. xxii. § 18 Et des criours, si nul prenge 
plus qe le establisement de noster estatut.} cx400 Afo/. 
Loll, 8 If a bedel, or criare, schewe be fre graunt of his 
lord. 1g4z Act 33 Hen, VIT/, c. 12 § 19 The saide clerkes 
.8hal ,. appoint a criar to make acions, and to 
the iuries, and to do other thinges as becometh a criar of a 
court to do. #1633 Austin Afedét. (1635) 195 The Crier 
gees before the Judge. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2852) 

I. 445 Their crier calls out, ‘Make way for the grand 
jury!" :88aSeryr. BALLANTINE by mk xvi. 158 A remark 
made by the crier of the court to a friend, 

. b, One appointed in a town or community to 
make public announcements ; a2 Common, or Town 
CHter", ; 7 

' 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 247 (Mitzn.) A cryour 
schulde stonde vppon a toure, and. .he schulde cries Calo. 
a x400 Barlaam § Fosaphat 348 A Crior to. stonde per 

te Wip a Trompe for to blowe fa alle men mihte hit wel i 

nowe, ¢3440 Prop, Parv, 103/« Cryar, he pat crycthe 

ma merket, or in a fe! declamator, preco. 1333 Lo. 
Berners Huon xxvii, 84 Get a cryer and make to be cryed 
in cuery merket place and strete. 1680 Lond. Gas, No. 
x529/4 Whoever can give notice of him to. .the City Cryer; 
they'shall be well rewarded. -1726 Leont Aléerti’s Archit. 
IL. 6b, Ail common Cryers were excluded from the Temple. 
1837 W. -Invinc Caft. Bonneville 11. 265-Repeated: by a 
erter for the benefit of the whole village. * oy. : 
' @ One who cries goods for sale: ‘f(@) as auc- 
‘tioneer’ or agent ‘for others (obs.) ; (4) as hawker 


on his own account: --. | 


“Soper 


1g53 Grimatpe Cicero's Offices (1556) 107 To put the goodes. 


of the citizens in y® cryers mouthe.” 1598 F'Lonio, Jucantare 
‘sto sell goods by a crier, at wlio giues most, 1653°H. 
Cocan Pinto’s Trav. iv. 8, I was the first that was put to 
‘sale:‘ whereupon, just as the Cryer was offering to deliver 
me unto whomsoever would buy me. 1727 Pore Art: of 
Sinking 11g Common cryers and hawkers, who by re- 
doubling the same words persuade people to buy. their 
Dy becapg green hastings, or new ballads. ugg Laren Last 
jar. ut. 1, The whole ancient family of, the London: criers. 

¢ 3830 -Avab, Nis. (Rildg.) 683 He saw a crier going about 
with a carpet. .which he offered to put up forsale. . "| 
- +3...2:A-kind of small bell used-as a-call. Ods.- 


called a cryer. .. aS Spat eeee te 
. Crik (0 exy erik): see CREAK 2. 8. 
‘ob Gxilze,- Obs: Also. 4 orice. fa. ON: Briké 


“© crack, ,corner, recess’, used also,of parts of the 


-body, ‘as .in- Aandarkriki-atm-pit, erkriké,- Du. 
daarkrig the groin.,. Cf,-CREEK sb. 4.] ie 


* 1. The anal cleft, riva'podicis. -. ae 


‘membrane,, - x847-Topp Cyc?. Anat. III. ro1/t ‘The erica. :| ¢: $4300 Havetox.2qs0, On,n scabbed niere, His nese yent 


[Sturied] unto thie erice, So leddch he pat fule'swike. ” 


uA variant of CREEK s0.\ in various senses. 


7467 Will of Langewith (Somerset Ho.), A.small belle © 
cal * . 4 


CRIME: 


.t Criket. . ds, <[f. crite, CREEK +.+ET; corre: 
sponding to a possible F. crigzette, dim: of.evigite.] 
A small creek." TY a PAE ea ge 
33838 Letann Jtiz. III, 38 There, is’ a- Criket , betwixt’ 
Poulpirrhe and Low. -) -- eee 
Crikey (kreiki), 2#22.. collog. or slang: Also 
ericky, erackey. [As this alliterates with Christ, 
or L, Christe! it was perh. originally,one of the 
alliterative or assonant substitutes for sacrednames, 
used to avoid the appearance of profanity: *cf. 
Crumye.J]- An exclamation of astonishment. * 
1842 Barnam Jugol. Leg., Artoda-fé, Itwould make you 
exclaim..if an Englishman, Crikey! 3884 Harper's Mag. 
Oct. 693/1 Cricky ! didn’t she go it, though! : 
Crile. wzorth. dial, Also 7 creil, 7-8 croyll, 
croil. [Cf. Du. 4rdel’ dwarf; the forms present 
phonetic difficulties.] A dwarfed or stunted person. 
a@ 160s Montcomene Fiyting 295 That cruiked, camschoche 
croyll, vncristned, they curse. x169x Tosminson in Ray 
. Words, Creil, a short, stubbed, dwarfish man. 


N. 

Northumb. _ 1728 Rassay Fables § Tales, 4. Duncan 
Forbes viii, Thy wit's a croil, thy judgment's blind. 188 
Hose Brownie of B. i. 13 ( A wee bit hurklin crile:- 


_* Crim, v. Obs. or dal, In 5 kreme, krymé, 
6 orym(me, 8 cream. [The form would be satis- 
fied by an OE. *crymmyan :—*hrumjan, £. cruma, 
CEums, sd., q.v.] vans. To crumble (bread, etc.) ; 
to scatter crumbs upon or into (a dish). b. ini, 
To crumble, fall to pieces. ; 

61430 Two Cookery-bkes. 35 Take hard 30lkys of Eyroun, 
&kryme a gode quantyte per-to. 1530 Parser. 501/2, E crym 
breed into a dysshe. Thou haste eaten thy potage or Ican 
crymme my dyssche. 1436 Peace Kenticisms, Crean, to , 
crumble, Hops, when théy are too much dried, are said to 
cream, i.e. to crumble to pieces. ‘To cream one’s dish’, to 
put the bread into it, 4n order to pour the milk upon it: 
2880 in Panisn & Suaw Kentish Gloss. Q from Pegge). 

Crimble, earlier form of CrusteLe v, now dial, 

Crimble, v. dial. [Related to the-root vb, 
*erimb-an, OE. criniman to press, compress, and 
to crumb adj. contracted, bent, crooked, in the same 
way as crimple is to crimp vb. and erump adj.l: 
see CRIMPLE v. 2.] zuér. To shrink, cringe, ‘go 
shrinking from observation. 

1825 Forsy Voc. E,, Anglia, Crimbie, to creep about 
privily, to sneak, to wind along unperceived. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Crimbie, to sneak out of an engagement. ° 3887 S. 
Cheshire Gioss., Crimble, intr. to cringe, to liftand draw to- 
gether the shoulders. .to avoid certain places, pick one’s way. 

Crim.con. Abbreviation of criminal conver- 
sation, i.e, adultery. (See CRmmNab ai.) °°, ~ 

x70 Foote Lame Lover 1. Wks.'1799 I, 56 You would 
not insinuate that she has been guilty of crim. con.? 1803 
Sourney Eclogues ix, His d father; did no murder; 
Never sustain’d an action for crim. con. 1858 Lp. St. 
Leosaros Handy Bh. Prop. Law xii.'77 The action of 
crim. con., that disgrace to the nation, has been abolished. 

Crime (kraim), sd. Also 4-6 cryme.: [a. F. 
crime, in 12th ¢. crtmne, ad. L. crimen judgement, 
accusation, offence, f. root of cer-2t-dre, cré-tumt.to 
decide, give judgement, etc.J. . | ie 

1, An act punishable by law, as being forbidden 
by statute or injurious to the public welfare, (Pro- 
perly including all offences punishable by law, but 


commonly used only ‘of grave offences.) ate 
+ 1382. Wycur Acts xxxiii. 29 Hauynge no cryme worthi 
the decth, ‘or bondis, ¢1z400 Maunpev. (1839) xxviii. 287 
3if the kyng-him self do ony homycydic,‘or ony cryme. 
x§26 Tinpacs Acts xxv. 16 The Cryme wher of he is nccused. 
1607 Suaxs. Timon wt. v. 83 If_by this Crime, he owes the 
Law his life. 1769 Buacnstoxe Cont, 1V, 5 A crime, or mis- 
demesnor, is an act committed, or omitted, in violation of a 
public law, either forbidding or commanding it, -x832 
Austin Fuvispr, (2879) 1. xix, 427 An offence which is pur- 
sued at the diseretion of the injured party or his representa-- 
tive is a civil injiry. : An offence which is parened by the 
Sovereign or by the subordinates of the Sovereign is 2 
Crime, 1867 Afanch, Examiner 19 Oct, With the moralist 
bribery is a sin; with the legislator a crime. “4 
“44 blunder worse than @ crime: see BLUNDER Sb. 2., 
b. collective sing.” Action of such kind viewed 
collectively or abstractly ; violation of law, - 
2483 Caxton Sé Wene/*. 3 Hast slayn by cryme ss an 
homycyde this noble vyrgyn, 2760 Gotnsm. Céz. IW, Ixxiii, 
Iwas imprisoned, though a stranger to crime. 1879 Froupe 
Casarnii. 72 Men sesped in crime, x189r GLansToNE in 
Daily Netvs's Oct. 6/3 When they talk of crime in Ireland 
you must ‘understan that the word bears a totally different 
meaning to what the word means in-England. - ; 

2. More generally ;-An evil‘ or injurious act; an 
offence, asin; esp, of a grave character: - 

2514 Barctay Cy#, & Uplondyshut. Carsy Soc.) tx Tonge 
after this began this cursed cryme: 1526 'Piler. Perf. (W.de_ 
W. 1531) 238 b, All y° crymes of y° tonge, as sclaunders. .and 

vy backbytynges. 1604 Suaks. O2h. v. ii.26 If you be- 
thinke yourselfc ofany Crime Vnreconcil’d as yet to Heaven, 
and Grace.. 1667 Mitton P..L. 1. 214 That with reiterated 
crimes he might Heapon himself damnation, 1706 Appison 
“Pociits, Rosamond 1. i, "Tis her crime to be loved, "Tis her 
crime to have charms. 1842 Miata ‘Nonconf. Il. 1 If in 
future we should go astray, we can plead no excuse ‘in ex- 
tenuation of the crime. -” “ : SP ge eS 
b. collective sing,’ Wrong-doing, sin. 
©2440 Gesta Rome. xxii..74 (Harl. MS;:) For.no'man‘ may 
lyve withoute cryme. . 7590 PENSER J’. Q, st, xii. 75 Whilest 
louing thou mayst loued be with equall crinie.’ 1667 Mrtrox 
P, L.1. 79 One next himself in-power, and next in crime. 
1865 Wiurrier Lauvs Deo ii, Ring, O bells! Every stroke 


' 


“  ‘exulting tells OF the burial hour of crime... 7)... 


.. CRIME. 


“+3, Charge or accusation ; matter of accusation. 

1386 Cuaucer Sed, Niin's' 7. 453 For we bere a ciisten 
name Ye putté on ys'a cryme and eek a blame. 1326 Pilger. 
Perf: (2531) 66b, To- whome, they beynge most innocent, 
hath ben put the cryme of fornicacyon. 1568 GraFToN 
Chron. II, 92 The common Reople raysed a great cryme 
upon the Archbishop. 1667 Miron &, Z. 1x. 1181, I rue 
‘That errour now, which is become my crime, And thou th’ 
accuser. ; “5 wa 
4, ‘Comb. : 

1886 Ainstiz Reynard the Fox, The rascal Reynard, 
crime-bestained.- “2889 Sad, Rev. 16 Mar, 329/: [These] 
are both crime-novels. 1888 PalZ Afall G. 10 Oct., The 
thief-takers and crime-preventers-of London. | 

Crime, v. rare. [cf OF. crimer, f, cxime.] trans, 
To charge with a crime or offence ; to accuse. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 132/30 To cryme, criminar?. x62r 
W. Sciater’ Tythes (1623) 140 [They] would.. not crime him 
of couetousnessin that demand. 1890 W. G. Browne in z9¢% 
Cent. Nov. 846 He was crimed (i.e. charged before the 
colonel) with ‘filthy dirtiness and disorderliness on parade’. 

Crimeful (kroimfil), 2. [f, Crim sd. + -FUL.] 
Full of or laden with crime ; criminal. 

3893 SHaus. Lucy, 970 This cursed, crimeful night. 602 
—- Ham. iv. vii. 7 These feates, So crimefull, and so Capitall 
in Nature. 1877 Tennyson Harold v. i, Bolts that fall on 
crimeful heads. ; 

Crimeless (kroimlés), 2. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Free’ from crime; faultless, innocent. 

1893 S#axs. 2 Hen, VI, 1. iv. 63 So long as I am loyall, 
true and crimelesse. x62z W. Scrater Sythes (1623) 121 
To pleade himselfe crimelesse of all irreuerence. 1834 
Tait's Mag. 1.-372 A nobler aim,—To be—the crimeless 
Washington of France! 1887 Daily News 25 July 4/7 
Examples of crimeless districts, 

Hence Gri‘melessuess, ~ 
. 1887. United Ireland 2 Apv.'s/2 Evidence of the absolute 
crimelessness cf the country. 

Crimesin, -yn(e, obs. ff. Crmrson. 

+ Criminable, 2. Obs. [f L. type *crimina- 
bitis, £. crimiindre to criminate: see -BLE.] Indict- 
able. Hence Cri:minably adz., as a criminal. 

3560 Rowrann Crt. Venus ww. 495 Crimes criminabill, 1533 
BELLENDEN Livy mt, (1822) 223 To be accusit criminably. 

Criminal (kriminal), @, and sb, Also 5 ery- 
mynalle, -el(l, cryminall, -el, 6~7 criminal. 
[a. F. crtminel (in Ch. de Roland, 11th c.), ad. L. 
criminal-is of or pertaining to crime; f. crinzen 
Crm, See -aL] 

A. ad 

1. Of the nature of or involving a crime; more 
generally, of the nature of a grave offence, wicked. 
. Criminal conversation (CONVERSATION 3): adultery, in the 
legal aspect of a #vesfass against the husband at common 
law. (06s, in England since 1857.) 

1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy 1. xi, She..a syn committed 
that ‘was cryminall. 1590 Spenser /, Q. 1 ili. 16 Pillage 
<» which he had got abroad by eg e criminall, x6zx 
Saaxs. IWint. 7, m. ii. go No Father owning it (which is 
indeed More ¢riminall in thee, then it). 1759 JoHNSON 
Rasselas xxix, Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal, 
1768 BiacksTonE Comm. III. 139 Adultery, or criminal 
conversation with 4 man’s wife. 8x7 W. Senwyn Law 
Nist Prius (ed. 4) I. 7x0 A criminal neglect of duty. 1892 
F. Pottock Ox Torts (ed. 3).210.Against an adulterer the 
husband had an action. at common law, commonly known 
as an action of criminal conversation. In form it was 
generally trespass a2.e¢ aruzis,on the theory that ‘a wife 
is not, as regards her husband, a free agent or separate 
erson’ .. Actions for criminal conversation were abolished 
in England on the-establishment of the Divorce Court in 


1857. ; F ene 
2. Relating to crime or its punishment. 
. 1494 Caxron Chesse 25 Some causes ben crymynel ‘and 
somme-ben‘cyuyle: . xg90 Sm’ J. Smvra_ Disc. Weapons 
~ *ij, Good lawes, civil‘and criminall, 1686 J. Serceanr 
Hist, Monast, Conventions 146 Having under him two Civil- 
Lieuténants .. and one Lieutenant Criminal, with many 
Judges. 1749 Fortunate Orphan 200.She., sent imme- 
diately for the Judge Criminal. 1776 Gmnon Dec?. §& F. 1, 
xvi. 390 They no longer possessed the administration of 
criminal justice, 1846 McCutrocn Acc. Brit, Enipire 
(1854) II. 173 The highest court of criminal judicature 
known to the laws of England is the House of Lords. 1887 
Lowstt Democr. 29 An experienced criminal lawyer. 

3. Guilty of crime or grave offence. 

¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxix. 110 The vntrewe and 
crymynel tyraunt Alymodes. x6.. Rocers(J.), Theneglect 
.-renders us criminal in the sight of God. 1644 Prynne 
Moder. Apol. 1 Being. .taxed by.Master lames Howell. .as 
criminall of offering him very hard measure. 1726 Adz, 
Capt. .: Boyle 362 If criminal Persons were sent over 
there, they would find Employnient. 274x Warts Jzprou. 
Mind 1: iv. § 14 Let us search our hearts. .and enquire how 
far we are criminal. 185: Hussey Pagal Power iii. 144 
Criminal clerks had not yet. exemption allowed them from 
all civil tribunals. id en tten, eae 

+b. OF beasts : Savage, fierce, malignant. Ods. 

¢3497 Caxton Jason 86 The most: terrible and most 
crymynel dragon. 48x — Myr~. u.-vi.-K ij; Bestes..so 
righte Stronge & crymynell that no men dare approche them, 

B. sb. +1, A-person accused of a crimé.- Obs. 

3634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Baleac's Lett, 18 The number of 
Judges is not much ,inferiour to-that of Criminals. 168 


Darvoen Sp. Fryar (J.), Was ever criminal forbid to plead? - 


2, A person guilty or convicted of a crime.. 

@2626 Bacon (J.), Ruined..by justice and sentence, as 
delinquents and Criminals.” 165r Hoses Leviath. 11, xxvii, 
.157 In the violation of the Law, both the-Author, and Actor 
are Criminalls, x772 Priestiey Just. Relig, (1782) 1. 53 
Take notice of crimes, and punish the criminals. 
G, Lrovp £bb § Flow II, 210, Going ‘with*the criminal to 
execution, eae SO as 


Vou, IT. - 


2883 ° 


11738 


Criminaldom (kriminildem). zozce-zud, The 
realm of-criminals} criminals collectively. 

1887 Spectator 5 Nov.‘1515 The very dregs of French 
crimmaldom. __ ipa! 

Criminalism (ktiminéliz’m). The condition 
or practice of a criminal. 

1877 Besant & Rice Sov of Vale. 1. vit. 84 Sunk into the 
slough of habitual criminalism. 189x Daily News 13 May 
7/x, A Past Master in the Art of Convicted Criminalism. 

Criminalist (kri-minalist). [mod. f. L. cz 
minal-is CROUNAL + -Ist. Cf F. criminatiste 
(2715 in Hatzfeld).] One versed in criminal Jaw; 
a writer on criminal law. 

«1631 Donne Ess. (1651) 97, I haue read in some of the 
Criminalists, 183: Edin. Key, LIV. 188 Consulting the 
.. criminalists of different nations. 1892 N.Y. Nation 15 
Sept. 203/3 The theories advanced by the anthropological 
school of criminalists, = 

Criminality (kriminzliti). [ad. F. crdmdnalité 
or med.L. crtmtnalitas (see Du Cange), f. crimin- 
@its CRONAL : see -ITY.] The quality or fact of 
being criminal. 

16xx Corer., Criminalité, Criminalitie; a criminal action, 
case, or cause. 14 Pennant Your Scot. in 1772, 345 
From habit it lost all the appearance of criminality. 1869 
Lecny Europ. Mor. I. iii. 474 That doctrine of the crimin- 
ality of error. 1869 J. Greenwoop 7 Curses Lond, 133 The 
growth of juvenile criminality. : 

b. (with 27.) A criminal act or practice. 

1849 Stover Canne's Necess. Introd. 30 Alleged as a chief 
point in the criminalities imputed to the Welsh. 

Criminally (kri-minili), ado. [f. Crmmara. 
+-Ly 4) 

1. According to criminal law. 

rg60 st Bk. Discif. Ch. Scot. vii. (1836) 4? If any of the 
university be criminally persued. x65x W. G. tr. Cowed’s 
Just. 210 It is in his choise. .whether he will prosecute the 

arty civilly or criminally. x699 Luptow Mem. III. 110 
&R) ‘They thought not convenient to proceed against him 
criminally. 18853 Law Reports 340. Bench Div. 202 The 
Attorney General. .was entrusted by the constitution to sue 
for the King, either civilly or criminally. 

2. Inacriminal manner; soas to constitute crime. 

16.. Rocers (J.), As our thoughts extend to all subjects, 
they may be criminally employed on all. 1788 S. Haywarp 
Serm. xvii. 505 David .. when he fell so criminally and so 
publickly. ~*~ Macautay Ast, Eng. 1. 537 The earl’s 
conduct..had been, as he afterwards thought, criminally 
moderate. 1886 Law Times LXXXI. 178/t The co- 
respondent .. proved that he had not been criminally inti- 
mate with the respondent. 

+Crivminalness. Ods. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Quality or state of being criminal; = Cristw- 


ALITY, 

@1660 Hammonp Ws. II. 131 (R.) To. .excuse our schism, 
or avert the criminainess of it. 2698 R. Fercusson Viezu 
Eccles, 50 A proof of his Criminalness. 1755 in Jonson, 
1775 Asu [see Crimtnacty]. 

riiminality, Obs, = CRIMINALITY. 

19778 Asu, Crintinalty (not such used), Criminalness. 
1797 Hist. in Anz. Reg. 15/1 These were acts of criminalty 
for which. .they would find no mercy. 

Criminate (kriminet), v [f L. criminat., 
ppl. stem of crimindri, or crimindre to accuse, 
charge with crime, f. crtvzex CRoE.] 

1. ¢vaxs. To charge with crime; to represent as 
criminal. 

1648 Pacrrr Hevesiogr. (1646) 62 They criminate the 
Dutch and french Churches, z 3 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life ¢ Writ, (2832) I. 86, suppose the public 
servants will be criminated, 18x16 Keatince Trav, (1817) 
I, 134 We must begin in self-justification .. by criminating 
those whom we mean to destroy. 1855 Macaunay “7st, 
Eng. Ul. 699 The noble penitent then proceeded to make 
atonement for his own crime by criminating other people.. 
guilty and innocent. : ; . 

2. To prove (any one) guilty of crime ; to in- 
criminate. 

166g GLANVILL Sceps. Sci, xii, Whom, I would not justifie 
myself, to criminate. 179 State Pagers in Aun. Reg. 160* 
They cannot be examined, criminated, or judged..with 
respect to what they have said, written, or performed. 1841 
J.T, Hewierr Parish Clerk 1. 129 Determined not to 
criminate himself by any allusion to the circumstance. 

8. To represent or censure (a thing or action) as 
criminal; to blame severely, condemn. . 

1677 Lp: Norta Light ix Way to’ Paradise (1682) 29 
(T.) As for our church liturgy itis now criminated by many 
‘as idolatrous, 1792 W. Rozerts Looker-on No. 43 (2794) 
II. 138 To criminate the motives and actions of mankind. 
4828 D’Isrartt Chas. J, I. xii. 327 Eliot descends to 
‘criminate the Duke’s magnificent tastes.’ an = 

Hence Cri‘minating J//. a. . : 

@x686 UssHER 471, vi, (2658) 427 Spoken with a sterne 
countenance and criminating voice. 1786 Burke W, Hastings 
Wks. 1842 II. 2t0 Applying no stronger or more criminat- 
ing. epithets than those of ‘improper; unwarrahtable, and 
highly impolitick’. x8o0r Mar. Enceworts Belinda iii, 
Along criminating and recriminating ee * 

Crimination (kriminzt-fan), fad. L. crtmina- 
2ion-em, vu. of action from crtmindgre : see prec.] 
The action of charging with a crime or grave 
offence ; ‘severe accusation-or censure, ‘ 
> 583 Furnes Defence xvii..51z You: have placed- your 
crimination in the first chapter. 1654 Trare Comm. Ps. Ixix. 
4 Loadén with many calumnies and false criminations. 1786 
Burke. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 11; 231 The said Hastings 
hath éstablished divers matters of weighty and seriouscrimin- 
ation against himself,” 1848 Macautay Hés?. Eng, II. 250 
The criminations and recriminations of the adverse parties, 


CRIMINOUSLY. 


Criminative (kriminitiv), a, [f. L. ppl: stem 
eriminat- + -IvE.] Tending to or involving crimin- 
ation ; that charges with crime or grave offence ; 
accusatory, 

21734 Nortn Lives I.214 In such cases the courtiers are 
« Criminative against the judges. .as being morose, ill-bred, 
and disrespectful, 1818 Jas, Mitt Brit. India TL v. vill. 
680 Their criminative representations against Macartney. 
1849 Grote Greece 11, lix. (1862) V. 248 The criminative 
orators were omnipotent. 


Criminator (kri-mine'ta1). _[a. L. crimindtor, 
agent-n. from crimznare: see CRIMINATE.] One 


who criminates, or charges with crime. 

z609 Brste (Douay) Lev. xix. 16 Thou shalt not be a 
criminatour, nor a whisperer among the people. 1653 
R, Baur Disswastve Vindic. (1655) 764 false Criminator. 
1812 Suettey Let. to £. Hitchiner, The opinion of the 
world is not the likeliest criminator to impeach their 


credulity. 
Criminatory (kriminiteri), a. [f. L. type 


criminatorius, f. crtmindtor : see prec. and -ory.] 
Involving or relating to crimination. 

1576 FLeminc Panofl. Epist. Biv b, An epistle..Crimin- 
atorie. 1811 Anz. Reg. ed 159 A criminatory charge 
against an individual. 1868 £. Epwarns Kaleigh I. xviii. 
370 No evidence criminatory of his master had been ob- 
tained from him. 

Crimine, -iny (kri'mini), z/. Also crimeny, 
-ini. [perh. It. cvimdine crime, etc., as an ejacula- 
tion; but cf. Crikey, and the kindred ejaculation 
Jiminy, GEMINI] A-vulgar exclamation of astonish- 
ment ; now somewhat archaic. 

168r Otway Soldier's Fort, 1. i, O crimine ! Who's 
yonder? 1693 Soutnerne MAfaia’s last Prayer um. i,O 
crimine! I see I_ must be plain with thee, ¢ 1816 Byron 
(L.), Crimini, jimini! Did you ever hear such a nimminy 
pimminy Story as Leigh Hunt's Remind? 1865 E. C. 
Crayton Cruel Fortune I. 184 Criminy !—Raymond tight. 
I am astonished. 

+ Criminist, Obs. ? =CRIMINALIST. 

@163x Donne ss. (1651) 53 Criminists have commanded 
Heresie, which is but Election. .to. undertake a capitall and 
Infamous signification. 

Criminology (kriminglédgi). [f. L. ertmnin- 
Crimz+-(0)LocY.] The science of crime; that 
part of anthropology which treats of crime and 


criminals. 

1890 Atheneum 6 Sept. 325/2 We share Dr. Topinard’s 
dislike of the term ‘criminal anthropology’, and may adopt 
the term ‘criminology’ till a better can be found. x89 
Sat. Rev, 28 Mar, 308/t An examination and refutation of 
the new Italian ‘ criminology’. 

So Griminolo‘gical a., Crimino‘logist. 

1857 Sat, Rev. III. 271/2 In the author of Dark Deeds 
we have a criminologist ofa third sort. 1890 Athenwum 6 
Sept. 325/3 The object of the criminologist is, first, to 
establish the existence and define the characteristics ofa 
physical criminal type or types; second, to investigate the 
psychical phenomena associated with criminality, 1892 
Afonist I. 3x4 M. G. Tarde, the great criminologist .. re- 
views the penological and criminological literature of 
recent times. ; 

+Griminose, @. Ods.-° [Cf next], Hence 
Criminosity. 

1947 BatLey vol. I., Criminose, ready to blame or accuse. 
Criminosity, Reproach, ill Report. 1775 in Asx. 

Criminous (krimines), a. Also 5 crymynous, 
6 crimynous, eryminous, S¢, criminois. [a. 
AFr. eriminous = OF, crimineux (15th c. in 
Godef.), ad. L. cvimizasts, f. crtmen CRIME.) 

+1. Of the nature of a crime; full of or marked 
by crime or grave offence; criminal, ? Ods. 

1483 Caxton Afsof (1889) 63 The sayd shepherd com- 
mysed a crymynous dede, 1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. ay 1 To 
continue their sinful and criminous Life. 1593 Norpen 
Spee, Brit. M’sex i. 8 Carping at euerie fault, holding the 
smallest errour.. verie criminous. x674 P. pu Mourin 
Papal Tyranuy 47 & deeply criminous forgery. 1838 Saz. 
Rev. VI. 204/1 My criminous iambics, . ; 

2. Of persons; Guilty of crime, Now chiefly in 


the technical crdwednous clerk (see CLERK sd, 1). 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 535 Of his men War 
criminois vther nyne or ten. 583 Stuspes Anat, Adus. 11. 
(1882) 107 To giue sentence ., vpon any criminous person, 
r6xx SpeED Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. vi. (1632) 504, That Clerks 
criminous should be tried before secular Judges. 1659 
Hanmonp Ox Ps. li. 4 Paraphr. 262 The most criminous 
rebell, 1722 Br. Witson in Keble Li/e xvi. (2863) 497 
Tending to the encouragement of the criminous and re- 
fractory. 1847 MaskeLn Afon, Xit. IIT. p. xxix, Of punish: 
ing criminous clerks. 1892 TYes 29 a 9/2 Bishops at 
resent have to get rid of criminous clerks at a’cost which 
is almost prohibitory. 2 Pe, 2 
+3. Of or relating to crime ; accusing of crime ; 
involving crimination. Qés. ‘ . : 
1833 More Debel?: Salem Wks. 95/2 Concerning..great 
crimynous wytnesses to be taken in great criminal causes. 
1600 Hottanp Livy u. vii. 48 Exposed unto criminous 
slanders. . x6g0 Butwer Anthropfomet. 124 Some. .dare to 
make this criminous proposition against very Nature, 
Cri‘minously,.cdv: [f prec. +-Ly 2] 
1, In acriminous manner ; cel: 
_ 3640 Br. Hati-Efisc. mt. iv. 239 It ought to seeme-in- 
credible. .that, the ae who is Gods Priest, should live 
criminously. 1654 Hammonn Azsw. Animady. Ignat. i. 
10,So criminously guilty ofit. - ° eee 
- +2: With reference to'crime;-by way of crimin- 
ation. Obs. - i ee ey 
3603 Knotins Hist Turks (x621) 1325 ae 


CRIMINOUSNESS. 


tooke crimonously in that: place. 1625 tr. Camden's Hist. 
Eliz, 1. (1688) 112 By accusing her criminously. .. - _ : 

Criminousness. . [f. as prec. +-nEs8.] The 
state or quality of being criminous ; criminality. 

31648 Eikon Bas, 4, U could never be convinced of any such 
Criminousness in him, az71g Burner Own Time 1. 312 
His words had no sort of criminousness, much less of 
treason in theni, 1874 Br. Macee in Rep. Comm, Ch. 
Patronage, Evid. Quest. 31. 5 Within what limit of time 
would the bishop be allowed to allege criminousness on the 
part ofaclerk?-  - 2 : 

-Crimison, crimosin(e, etc., obs. ff. Crimson. 

Crimp (krimp); sd.) - (Of uncertain origin. 

(It might be connected with Crimp v.!, if the primary 
sense were ‘to press or impress’ (seamen, etc.); but this is 
very doubtful, for the general notion running through the 
Senses appears to be that of ‘agent, intermediary, broker, 
procurer'.)) a 

+i. Of doubtful meaning: used in reproach or 
derision. Ods. 

1638 Forp Fancies 1. ti, ut, What? thou fatten’st apace 
on capon still? fe. Yes, crimp; ’tis a gallant life to be an 
old lord's pimp-whiskin, 

2. An agent making it his business to procure 
seamen, soldiers, etc., esp. by seducing, decoying, 
entrapping, or impressing them. 

Since the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, 
applied to one who infringes sub-section 1 of this Act, z.¢. 
to a person other than the owner, master, etc., who engages 
seamen without a license from the Board of Trade. 

2788 J. Brake Plan Afar, Syst. 44 When a master of a 
ship..hath lost any of his hands, he applies to a crimp.. 
who makes it his business to seduce the men belonging to 
some other ship, 2796 Stepan L£xfed. Surinam 11. 28 
Trepanned into the West India Company's service by the 
crimps or silver-coopers as a common soldier. 1836 MarrvatT 
Midsh. Easy xxxviii. 144 Offering three guineas ahead to 
the crimps for every good ableseaman. 1842 — P. Keene xx. 
GE69) 173, I hear there are plenty of good men stowed away 
by the crimps at different places. 1839-40 W. Irvine IVol- 

Jert's R. (1855) 235 Sallying forth at night. .he came near 
being carried off by a gang of crimps. 1887 Spectator 21 
May 691/2 In the high and palmy days of the crimp, the 
pirate, the press-gang, 

b. transf. and jig. 

19789 Wotcorr (P, Pindar) £4. Falling Minis. Wks. 1812 
II. 115 That sends to counties, borough-towns, his Crimps 
Alias his vote-seducing Pimps. 1794 ~ Row/. for Oliver, 
ibid, 198 Cupid's trusty crimp, By mouths of vulgar people 
christen’d pimp. ¢1860 Wraxatt tr. R. Houdin xv. 207 
Nothing .. can shake off the grip of these skilful crimps 
[theatrical agents). 

3. An agent or contractor for unloading coal- 
ships; a broker. Oés. 

a1g00 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crimp, one that under- 
takes for or agrees to unlade a whole ship of coals. 1754 
Strvpe Stow's Surv, Il. _v. xiv. 3179/1 Any Coal owner 
may employ ..crimps or Factors, not being lightermen or 
buyers of Coals for sale. 1769 De Joe's Tour Gt. Brit. 

I. 151 The Brokers of these Coals are called Crimps: The 
Vessels they load their Ships with at Newcastle; Keels, 
179t Hupnesrorp Sadmag. (1793) 109 Crimps, and coal. 
heavers. 

+4. Zo play crimp: see quots. Obs. 

arzjoo B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, To play Crimp, to lay or 
bet on one side, and (by foul play) to let t'other win, havin 
a share of it. Ruz a Crintp, to run aRace or Honeanten 
--knavishly. x7xg D'Unrey Pills 11. 53 Let Jades that 
are founder'd be bought, Let Jockeys play Crimp to make 
sport. Jéfd. 54 Another makes Racing a Trade..And 
many a Crimp Match has made, By bubbing another Man's 

room, 

5. Comb., as crimp-like, -match (see 4, quot. 3719). 

1794 Wotcotr (P, Pindar) Row!l. for Oliver Wks, II. 307 
Crimp-like, for other regions, troops engaging. 

Crimp, 53.4 [prob. f. Crip v.!] An obsolete 
game _at cards, : 

2632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady. i, Let her..Laugh and keep 
company at gleck or crimp. -x689 Snapweit Bury J 1. 1, 

antry, mix’d now and then with Ombre, Crimp, Comet, 
or Incertain. x7o3 Eng. Lady's Catech. in J. Ashton Soc. 
Life Q. Anne 70 Lost five Guineas at Crimp. 1710 Appison 
Tatler No. 250 9 To find them about Midnight at Crimp 
and Basset. 1867 Ourpa C. Castlemaine (1879) 3 Regretted 
the loss of ten guineas at crimp.’ : - : : or 
- attrib, 1712 Apprson Sfect.-No. 457 ? 3 The private 
Transactions of the Crimp Table. karte 

Crimp (krimp),-sb.3 [f. Cruse v.1] 

1. gi. Crimped tresses: ef, ‘ curls’. U.S. 

1883 Century Mag. XXV. 525/1 The Shaker sisters don’t 
wear crimps, 1888 Chicago Advance 13 Dec., Crimps that 
had ceased to be crimpy. | ‘ 

+2. Phrase. 70 be iz the crimps: see quot. Obs. 

1688 Miecr French Dict. s.v., To bein the Crimps, or 
to be swell set out in Clothes, tre bien paré. : 

. «Crimp (krimp), ¢. [app. radically allied to 
Crimp g.1; perh, originally with.the notion ‘ yield- 
ing-to pressure, easily compressed’; cf. however 
MHG. &rimpf crooked, curved |(inge), -and 
Crisp a,’ for the transition from ‘curled, curly, 
crimped’ to §brittle;-friable ’. | Cf. also Cruse.a.] 
1.‘ Friable, -brittle, easily crumbled, easily re- 
duced to powder? 1.) 5 crisp, i 
‘3587 Cuurcnyarp Worth, IWales (1876) 28 So fresh, so 
sweete, so red, so crimp withall As man may say, loe, 
Sammon here at call. . 1699 Evelyn: Acetaria (1729) 376 
They will keep longer, and. eat crimp, and well tasted. 1708 
J. Pups Cyder m1. (2727) 50 Now the Fowler. .with’ swift 
early steps Treads the crimp Earth. 1723 Brapiry Ja, 


ve ae 


Dict. sv. Sallet, Slices of the whitened stems which being: 


crimp and short are eaten with oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper, 
x8... Mrs. Cameron Careless Boy 12 Vhe grass was crimp 


- and white with the hoar frost. 


1174 


b. Hence crtmp-meat. .. ts 
1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat, Uni. ? 365 Som things 
also hee broileth on a gridiron, or frieth on a frying-pan, but 
if overmuch, they becom crimp-meat. : 
.+2.-fig. ‘Not consistent, not forcible: a low 
cant word’ (J.) Obs. - .- 

[But this alleged sense is founded only on the following 
passage, in which some edd. have scrim = ‘ scant, limited, 
very sparing’, which seems a better reading.] 

x712 Arsutunor Fols Bull u. iv, The evidence is crimp 5 
the witnesses swear backwards and forwards, and contradict 
themselves. 7 

3. Said of hair, feathers, ete. : Crimped. 

1764 Anna Sewarp in Poet, Wks. (1810) 1, p. exv, A bag 
wig, in crimp buckle, powdered white as the new shorn 
fleece. 1784 New Spectator iii. 4/2 The head is adorned.. 
with crimp feathers. 

4. Comb., as crimp-frilled. 

x82zr Crare Vill, Minstr. 11. 131 Crimp-frill’d daisy. 

Crimp (krimp), v.1 [Corresponds to MDu. 
crimpen intr., to contract or draw oneself together, 
to shrink, become wrinkled or shrivelled (with 
cold, etc.), with weak causal Lrenfen, krimpen to 
draw together, shrivel up, wrinkle, Du. £impeu to 
shrink, shrivel, diminish, E.Fris. Avdmper trans. 
and intr., to crook, wind, draw in or together, 
shrink, become tight, compressed, shorter, or less, 
Da. drympe trans., to wrinkle, shrink (cloth), Sw. 
krympa to shrink, to sponge; OHG. chrimphan, 
MHG. &rimpfen to draw oneself together con- 
vulsively. For ulterior etymology, see-thé note to 
Cramp sb.1 Not known in OF.; the only ME, 
example found is that in the intr. sense 1; other- 
wise the verb belongs to the 17-19th c., and may 
be the causal derivative. ] 

1. ixtr. To be compressed, pinched or indented 
(as e.g. the body of insects). (In ppl. a. crzmpzng.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. ie (1495) 742 Beestys 
with crympynge body haue sharpe wytte and felynge..as 
bein and amptes that here and smel aferre. 

+2. ¢rans. To curl. (In pa. pple. crimped.) Obs. 

1698 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX. 112 The Verge or Rime 
of the outward Ear seem'd to be crimp'd, 1730-36 BatLey 
(folio), Crimpt, curled. : C . 

8. ‘To compress or Ya into minute parallel 
plaits or folds; to fri 

xgz2 ArnuTunor Yohn Bull wn. i, Crimpt ribbons in her 
head-dress. 1838 Dickens O. Twwis¢ xiv, To crimp the little 
frill that bordered his shirt-collar. 1848 Tuackeray BA. 
Snobs xxvii, The maid is crimping their .. ringlets with hot 
tongs, 1859 Lewes Seaside Stud. 157 By crimping or 
dividing the edge of the cup, prehensile organs of less or 

eater length and power arising thereby. x86x Sata Dutch 

ict, xix. 295 iShel * 
tresses. i : J ; 

’b. To wrinkle or crample minutely, to crisp the 
surface of, . ae 

1972 W. Battey Deser Useful Machines 1. 229 The Italian 
method of crimping crapes. /bid, 1.230 A large specimen 
of crape crimped and manufactured exactly like the Italian. 
x82: Crare Vill, Minstr. 1. 209 The breeze, with-feather- 
fect, Crimping o'er the waters sweet. 1883 I.’ Penneie- 
Exanirst Cream Letcestersh. 398 The crimping, woolly 
effect of half a gale from the south-west. 

e. Zech, To make flutings in (a brass cartridge 
case), so as to turn the end inward and back upon 
the wad, in order to confine the, charge; to cor- 
rugate. ae nee 

4. To cause (the flesh of fish) to contract and be- 
come firm by gashing or cutting it before vigor 
mortis sets in, : _ oT ise 3 

1698 Leeuwennoek in Phil. Trans. XX. 174 The Muscles 
ofa Fish that has been dead for a good while, do not con- 
tract themselves when they are cut in Pieces, which we call 
Krimping. 1743 oe & ‘Country Brew, mt, (ed. 2):170 
The Cook cuts (a fresh Cod] into several small Pieces, in 
order, as they call it, to crimp it, by letting them lie inhard 
cold Spring-Water about an Hour. - 1789 G. Keatre Pelew 
Jst.-302 Lhe grey mullet, which- they crimped, and fre- 
quently cat raw, - 1804 A. CaruisLe in Phil. Lrans. XCV. 
23 The remarkable effects of crimping fish by immersion in 
water, after the usual signs of life have disappeared. +186: 
YT. Francis Angling i. (1880) 39 Small chub. .if crimped an 
fried dry, are by no means so bad. —- . see 

_b.- transf. To-slash, to gash. 2 

1855 Moriry Dutch Rep. (1861) Il. 359 Those who at- 
tempted resistance were crimped alive like fishes and left to 
gasp themselves to death in lingering torture. . 1865 Lun- 
nock Preh,-Timtes xiii. (1869) 435 Among the females. .the 
only ceremony of importance was scarring the back, Eyre 
indeed calls it tattooing, but ‘crimping’ would be, I think, 
& more correct expression. Pe ebgsas 

5. sec. To bend or mould into shape.‘(leather 
for.the uppers of boots, or forasaddle),. _-. 

1874 Kuiont Diet..Afech, 648/x The curved -bar which 
supports the form upon which the leather is crimped. °°. 

.8, § To pinch and hold; to seize? (Webster). - - 
. GNo quotation given or source named.) - S| <n 


‘Grimp (krimp);-9.2.: [£, Crowe s6.1] - To im-- 


press (seamen or soldiers) ; to entrap, to’ decoy. 
x8xz WELLINGTON in Guriv. Desf. 1X. 233 Plundering corn 
and imple ernie. x83 CARLYLE Afisc. (1857) 11.326 
Clutching at him, to'crimp him orimpress him. 1867 Gocpw. 
Ssurn Three Eng. Siatésnien@882)x87 The cruel folly which 
crimps a number of ignorant and innocent peasants, dresses 
them up in uniform. .and sends them off to kill and be killed. 
1884'Pall Mall G. 26 Jan: 2/1 The Egyptian Government 
crimped negroes in the streets of Cairo. - Zig. 1839 Standard 


thought far too much of crimping her * 


‘CRIMPING, 


Feb. rr Why not create customers in the Queen's dominions 
. instead of trying. .to crimp them in other countries ? 


Crimp (krimp), v3 zorce-wd. : [Partly echoic, - 


but having associations with the primary sense of 
Crm v1] To make a crisp sound, as ‘in the 
compression of slightly frozen snow under the feet. 

1834 Greic Conatry Curate Il. xv. 267 Asound came upon 
me as of footsteps crimping through the snow. : 

+ Crimp, v.4 Obs. slang. =To ‘play crimp’: see 
Crimp sb.1 4.. : . Se 

@1700 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, He crimps it, he plays 
booty. 4 Crimping Fellow, a sneaking Cur. So' 19725 in’ 
New Cant, Dict. ‘ ae 

Crimpage (krimpédz). [f. Crm sb,.1+-acx] 
A payment made to a crimp for his services. ~ 

1754 Strvee Stow's Surv. Il. v. xiv. 319/1 Any coal 
owner may employ. .crimps or factors. .to dispose of their 
loadings and pay their crimpage or factorage. 1800 Cor- 
quuoun Com. Thames xvi. 528 The Captain pays them 
two guineas crimpage. 1815 Maute & Seuwyn Reforts 
III, 484 Disbursements. .for crimpage to replace deserters 
during the re o . ae 
. Crimped (krimpt), 247. a. Also crimpt. 

+1. Curled: see Crime v.l2. Obs. - S 

2. Compressed or folded into minute parallel 
ridges or plaits, frilled. — 

1912 [see Crimp z.t 3]. 2792 Afinstrel (1793) IY. x72, Her 
crimpt lips relaxed to something like a smile. 2809 Pinxney 
Trav, France 38 Madame in a high crimped cap. 1860 
Tynpatt Glac. 1 xxi. 147 Many cells had also crimped 
borders, 1871 — Fragmt, Sc. (1879) I. vil. 238 The edge 
of the cataract is crimped by indentations. “x886 Sueipon 
tr. Flaubert's Salammb6é 44 Gold spangles glittered in the 
crimped hair. 

8. Of fish ; see, Cramer v.1 4, . 

179: Hupprsrorp Salmag. (1793) 145 Crimpt cod, and 
mutilated mackarel. 1798 Cannine, etc. Progress of Man 
28 in Anti-Facobix 19 Feb., Cools the crimpt cod. 1804 
A, Caruse in Pail. Trans. XCV. 23 The apeaife gravity 
of the crimped fish was greater than that of the dead fish. © 

Crimper } (krimpaz).  [f. Crise v.14 -ER1] 

1. One who crimps. : ; 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V1. 244 Crimpers of salmon. : n 

2. The name of several machines and instrument: 
used in crimping. 8 a 

a. An apparatus consisting of a pair of fluted 
rollers, for crimping cloth or the like: b,.A 
machine for bending wire in a sinuous form in pre- 
paration for the weaving of wire-cloth. c. A toilet 
instrument for crimping ‘the hair. d. A machire 
for crimping leather on a-curved board for the 
uppers of: boots and.shoes,. e, An.apparatus for 
bending or moulding leather into various shapes 
for saddles and harness. ‘f, A small machine’ or 
apparatus used by cartridge-makers for ‘ crimping’ 
brass cartridge-cases. 

188z'GREENER Gun 425 TI Y i 
an indented case, or closing in with 2 patent crimper 
specially made for these brass cases, , ad 

Crimper?. ff. Crimp v.24+-ER1.] One who 
crimps (seamen); =Crinp sd.) 2, . : 


1868 Morn, Star 7 Jan., The river police. .en ged in dé. 


This may be: prevented by using ~ 


fending ‘ poor Jack * from the machinations of the crimpers. - 


Crimping (kri-mpin), vd/. sb [ff Crimp 92] 
1. Theacton of Crimp v.13 the product of this 


action ; a succession of small folds, frills or flutings. . 


2755 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 237 Ornament it well 
with gimping, Flounces, furbelows, and crimping. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 386 Presently..you see & 
slight crimping, followed bya dotted. .appearance on the ice. 
1865 Lunnock Preh. Times iv, (1878) x04 The ‘crimping ‘ 
along the edges. . x870 Spectator 13 Aug. 976 The beautiful 
conchoidal waves, crimpings, and ripple-work displayed on 
the surface of tools and weapons in Scandinavia, 

2. The causing of muscular contraction in 
by dividing or gashing theirficsh, - *, . 

RIMP wt 4], x in Phil, Trans. 


a0 {see 4 76 Hunter in Phil, 
LXVI. 4x5 xofe, Cutting fish into pieces.wvhile yet alive, 


fishes 


in order to make them hard, usually known by the name of,’ 
VV. 23 Many trans: . 


crimping. 1805 A, Caruisce Jéid, XC 
verse sections of the muscles being made, and the fish im- 
mersed in cold water, the contractions called crimping take 
place,’ 1873 E. Smith /oods 11x Crimping should be per+ 
formed immediately after the fish has been caught, and 
before the rigor mortishas setin,' ane . 

3. Comb. as ‘crimping-tron, -machine,-pin,. in- 
struments, for crimping. frills, cap-borders, hair, etc. 
. 1858 Sinmonps Dict, Trade, Crimping-tron, criniping pin. 
1877 Peacock V.,W.: Linc. Gloss. Crinping-machine, 
an instrument with two indented rollers, in which’ heaters 
can be’ placed. .It is used for ‘ crimping’ women's frills and 


ret : 


“‘cap-borders.. a Sat ae 
_ Crimping, v7. sb.2 [f. Crimp 9.2 +-1ne1,] - 
- 1.- The decoying and confining, of men, in order 
to force’ them ‘into the. army, navy,’ or merchant 


service: see CRP si.l 2, 


. 1995 Hull Advertiser 26 Sept. 4/2 We are sorry to find 


that the infamous practice of Crimping is:not yet put astop 


to.‘ x806 Weekly Polit, Rev, 27 Dec. 946 Men. .who do not 


possess the necessary rascality for. crimping. > 1848 Macau- 
Lay Hist, Zup.-1..336 This demand was partly supplied by 
a system of crimping: and kidnapping atthe principal Eng- 
Jishseaports. - ~ fei % 

_ 2. ativib, and Comb. as in crimping system 3 
erimping-house, ‘a house constructed or used for 


‘crimping seamen or soldiers, 


1998 Hull Advertiser 18 July 2/3 A false impression sof 


x 


CRIMPING. 


persons- being: kidnapped in a Crimping-house. 1828 New 
Satlo’s Mag, 150 ‘Al the ramifications of the crimping sys- 
tein in-London were then developed. ‘ 2858 Porson Law ¢ 
Z, 148 A.mob assembled in Holborn, threatening to‘ pull 
down a Crimping-house, : ~ 
“Crimiping, £41 a1. [f Came v1+-1e 2] 
“Le Pinched :’see Crisp v.l1.- ; : 
2.’ That crimps or curls in minute creases. 


“Oximping, ff/. a2 [f. Canir v.2+-me2] 
That impresses or entraps seamen, etc. | - : 

1820 Soutuer Life of Wesley U1. 470 They wee per- 
suaded..by the crimping skipper to join the party. 1836 
Disrarrt Lett, Runnymede +105 ‘Your fellow-countrymen 
whom your crimping Lordship inveigled into a participation 
in the civil wars of Spain, ~ f 

Hence Crimpingly adv. , 

1838 Tait's Mag Vs 206, I hold it to have been wickedly, 
deceitfully, fraudulently, crimpingly, kidnappingly done. 

+Oximple, sb. Obs. (Cf. next, and CRumpLE 
sd] <A crease, wrinkle, or fold; a crinkle. 

63440 Promg, Par. 103 Crympyile or rympylle, raga. 

Crimple, v. . Also 5-6 crymple. [The early 
form erynepie (if y is original) corresponds to Ger. 
dial, krdinpele to crumple; but crémple (with 2) 
thay be in its origin a dim. and iterative of Craw 
v.15 in later use crinple appears to be treated as a 
secondary form of crumple, expressing something 
finer ‘and more attenuated ; cf, sz, seep, drip, drop, 
tei; also cyinkle, crunkle. (See note to Cramp 
sé. ., a 
i+ 1.-dztr..To be or become incurved, or drawn 
together ; hence to, stand or walk lame from this 
or similar cause. Cf, CRIPPLE. Obs. 
‘1398 TrevisA Barth, De P. R. xvitt. xxxix. (t495) 801 
The token 'therof is that the hynder membres crymplyth 
togyders and ben constreyed. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3007/4 
Lost..a,thick black Nag. .standscrimpling on his near Leg 
behind, 1730-6 Baiey (folio), CrimAfing, as to go crimpling, 
ive, ag ifthe fect were tender. : : 

2. intr. and ¢vans. To wrinkle, crinkle, curl. 
Now dial. one bet 
. 63440 Prong. Paro, 10: mplyn or rymplyn, rego. 
1600 F, Warten Sp. ‘Mandeville es He hake hats 
curled, that it crimpled round like Ringes. 1676 Wiseman 
pein (J.), He pasted. the cautery through them, and 
accord! ingly crimpled them up. x82z Crare Vill. Minstr. 
I. 138 While the flood’s triumphing care Crimpled round 
its. guarded. home. 1881 Leicester Gloss., Crimpie, to 


j a ¢ 5 Ds 
Crim: le kri: mp id p; 2, a [f. CRIMPLE a. 


-EDI, tinkled, led, curled; finely 
cramp les ;: amy bed es o eet 
cr voip, Para, 30: led, or rympled, rugazzs. 
sooetonnon tierbad bk, Lye’ wae z lefe of the 
crympled lettuce. - 3578 Lyre Dodoers ut. lxx. 41x Liuer- 
wort: hating wrinckled or crapled ‘leaues layde one vpon 
another. 1846 Dana Zoofh, (1848) 170 The under surface of 
the corallum is crimpled and striate. .x882 Gardes 29 July 
85/3 Blossoms’... exquisitely fringed and crimpled at the 
margins. +; Ae : _ ar 
Crimpness:. [f Crmm.e.+ -vEss.]. The 
quality ‘of being crimp ; friability. fh 
51699 Evetyn Acefaria (2729) 178 Some eat them [potatoes] 
with sugar togetherin the skin, v fhich bas. a pleasant crimp: 


nesss- > 4 

Crimson (krimz’n),’@. and’sd. ‘Forms: 5-6 
cremesin(c, -yn(e, -ysyn, crimesin, ' -yne, 
crymysyn, -esyn, -asyn(e, cramoysin, -en, 
-mysin, cremoysin,-(crenseyn), 6. cremosin, 
crimison;.-ozeh, (chrymesyn), cremsin, erym- 
sen, ‘-on(e, "6-7 crimosin(e,'-yn(e, orymosen, 
-in(e, orimsin,:(7 ¢rimzon, -sone), 6- crim- 
son. [The 15th c. cremesiit(e corresponds exactly 


-to early Sp. cremestit (cited 1403-12), early It. 


cremesino ond med.L. evemestaus, variants (by 
metathesis of 7) of med.L. Aermestnts,.carmest 
nus; It, chermesino, carmesino, Sp. carmesizn (16th 
G), £. It cherinist, cremest, Sp.. carmest (cited 
1422),. (a.:Arab.:germazi, girmast:. see CRA- 
MOYSY) + suffix "20, L: -Znts :-see, -INE.'- Thence 
our “16th ¢.- variants: ‘|The corrésponding 35-16th 
F. form was cranodsin (Littré), whence occasional 
Eng. cramioysine’; the disturbing influence of this 
probably appears also in cremoszit, crimosin, crinti- 
Son; crimsony . ° he Se. Rigi! BE 
A. adj: 1. The name ofa colour :- of a deep red 
somewhat inclining téwards pinple 5 of the’ colour 
of an alkaline infusion of cochineal, ’— . 
Historically, the colour obtained: fromthe; Kermes or 
Scarlet Grain insect, at first chiefly used in dyeing fine cloth 
and velvdt (F. velours cramoisi), in" connexion: with -which 
is shade of red. was first distinguished in English.- - 
.¢1440~Partoxope.s976 A mantel: .Ofrede saten full good 
cremesyn,, “3462 Manzi. § Househ. Exp. 149 A jaket off 
crymysyn clothe.*: x517 Test.-Zbor.- (Surtees) V. 86- by 
gowne. of:crymsen velwett., 1548 Haty Chrox, 116 b, Alt 
appareled in-Crimosyne clothe.. 1549 Cuatoner Zvasmius 
on Folly Oivb,* This cramoysen, gowne.., 1968" TURNER 
Herbal wu, x6 It hath ‘a cremesin color, * 1877°B, Googe: 
Heresbach's Husb:11. (1586) 67 Some.of them glitter with a 
rfect crimson” dye:- "2579 Spenser Sheph, ‘Cal.:n, .330 
yed_in “Lilly white and ‘Cremsin redde, 2626 ‘Bacon 
- Sylva’§ 224 Two “Lanthorns :. the one a: Crimsin, and. the 
other an Azure.’ 1670-98 Lassets, Voy: Jtaly-I. 68 Velvet 
coats of crimosin‘colour, > 1860° Ruskin A7od. Paint, V.. vit. 


in§'8.120 Why ,. are the -most distant‘ clouds crimsonest? 


” -Grine *(krein), as S¢. 


1175 
3866 Kinestey Herew, x. 186 She turned deadly pale and 
then crimson, . 
2. fig. Often used with reference to blood; san- 


gulnary. 

~@x68z Sir G. Wuarton Was. (1683) 340 Why may not I 
some Crimson Lines leave ont, Tosave my Ankles from the 
Prison-gout? 1777 Sir W. Jones Pad. Fortune 19 Crim- 
son conquest glow’d where’er he trod. 2872 Brackie 
erie fighé. 81 The crimson crime, The basest in the book 
‘ime. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absolutely.) 

L. The colour or pet 
 ax490 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 The most costyous 
cloth of crenseyn. 1494 Fanyan Chron, vit. 523 Cladde in 
one lyuerey of browne..and.,in blewe and cremesyne. 
xgog-10 Act 1 Hex. VIII, c. 14 Of the Colour of Crymesyn 
or blewe, 1 Suaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 323 Ros'd over with 
the Virgin Crimson of Modestie. @ x69z Boyiy On Colours 
GU), Crimson seems to be little else than a very deep red 
with an eye of blue. 19792 Hasiiton Berthollet’s Dyeing 
II. 1. mt. v. 195 These salts. .have the property of changing 
the colour of scarlet to crimson. 1826 J. SmitH Panorama 
Sc. § Art Il, 537 For pale crimsons the quantity of 
cochineal is reduced. 2860 Tynoary Glac. 1. xxiv.175 The 
western heaven glowed with crimson. 

+2, Crimson cloth. Ods. 

14.. Epith. in Tundale's Vis, 114 Was ther any veluet or 
crymysyn. .r490 Caxton Zxeydos xvi. 63 A sleue..of fyne 
cremoysin alle drawen ouer wyth golde wyer. 1561 Daus 
tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 144 b, Not. .clothed in..veluet, 
sattin, or damaske, or crimosine ingrayned, but in sacke- 
cloth. z395 Srenser Zfcthad. 228 Like crimsin dyde in 

rayne, 1612 Corcr., Adchevites, a graine wherewith 

rimzons are dyed. 

C. Comb., as crimson-barred, -coloured, -dyed, 
-scarfed, -tipped, -warne adjs.; also with colours, 
expressing blended shades, as crintson-carntine, 
-lake, -purple, -violet, etc. 

1598 SyLvester Dz Barias u, t. t. (1641) 86/1 A crimsin- 
coloured juice. 1683 tr. Erasmus’ Moviz Enc. 56 Those 
crimson-died crimes. 1786 Burns Jfouniain Daisy, Wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 18r2 Byron Ch, Hay, 11. 
lviii, The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon. 1877 Buack 
Green Past. xii. (1878) 98 The .. crimson-tipped bird’s-foot 
barre x88z Garden 24 June 435/3 Fiaked with crimson- 
purple. ¥ 

Crimson (kcimz’n), uv. [f. Crimson a.] 

1. “rans. To make crimson, impart a crimson 
colour to. 

r6or Suaxs. ¥u2. C. ut. i. 206 Heere thy Hunters stand 
--Crimson’d in thy Lethee. 1743-6 Suenstong Elegy xx. 

5 Stain’d with blood, and crimson’d o’er with crimes. 1768 

Lap. D'Arsray Zi Diary 20 May, My cheeks are 
crimsoned with the blush of indignation. 1877 A. B. 
Enpwarps Up Nile iv. 102 A gorgeous sunset was crimson: 
ing the palms and pigeon-towers of Bedreshayn. 

2. intr. To become crimson ; esf. in binshing. 
X05 Sourney Madoc ix Art, xvii, See his cheek! How 
it hath crimson’d at the unworthy thought! 1822-56 Dz 
Quincey Confess. Wks. V.:89 The ancient collegiate church 
as ning to crimson with the deep lustre of a cloudless 

uly morning. 186z Mrs. H. Woop Jirs. Hallib. 1. xv. 79 

ane's pale face crimsoned at the idea of parting with it. 

Hence Ori-msoned, Ori-msoning ffi. adjs. 

2930-46 Tuomson Azztuitz 1090 The moon .. Shows her 
broad. visage in the crimsoned east. @ 1853 RosEeRTson 
Lect, ii. (2858) 57 Acrimsoned cheek. x86x Mrs, Norton 
Lady La G. we ig As the fresh bud a crimsoning beauty 
shows. 1879 R. H. Horne Orizaba in Poems of Places 147 
They mark the crimsoning sunrise tinge clouds, 

Crismsonish, @. 202ce-wd. Somewhat crimson. 

x760 Mrs, Detany Life $ Corr. (1868) III. s92 A rich 
crimsonish and purpleish curtain. ‘ 

Oxvinal (kroinil), a. vave.- [ad. L. crinail-is, f. 
crin-is hair.) Of or pertaining to the ‘hair. 

1686 in Brount Glossogr.. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/?. 
in Fried. Geog. Soc. XXIX, 317 “The line is low, an 
often encroaches upon the temples. 1876 la L. 4. 
204 A fashion of érinal decoration quite new to me. . 

Crinanthropy. aonce-wd.” [f. Gr. xpiv-ew to 
judge + dvépwmos man: after misanthropy.) Judge- 
ment or criticism ofmen. Hence Crina‘nthropist, 
one who-judges mankind. —- : 

189x E. A, Apsorr Philomythus 60 That critical attitude 
which I have called crinanthropy. J2/¢., Judging men and 
hating men, crinanthropy and misanthropy. é7d. 6: For 
one misanthropist’ there are a thousand or ten thousand 
crinanthropists. . - . se : 

Crinate,.by-form of Crinizz, haired, hairy. 


| “Crinated, a. =prec.. 


2730-6 “Batter (folio), Crinated,. having’ long ~Locks. 
Crinated Roots in’ ) such as Shoot into the ground ‘in. 
many small fibres or hairs. 2775 in Asi ;- and in mod. Dicts., 
: Crinatory,. vat. of CrmniToRY..-.° = 
+Orine-:‘see CRINK, ©, 

Crinch by-form‘of Crincuz.. -- © °c o7> 
.Ovinch v.;.dial, varsof Cruncu. 0S 7 
:Cxine-(krein), s0..rare.; [a. Tt. crtiie_or-ad.-L, 
crin-is hairs. cf. F. cris hair, horse-hair.] 

1, Hair, bead of hair: Also attrib.  - 


| 362g Svevester Du Barvtas; Bethjtlia’s-Rescue 1. -160 
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CRINGE. 


thy gret mycht ay crinis, 1724 Ramsay Evergreen, (iter. 
Droichs xiii, Tam crynit in for eild. 1818 Scorr Hyré. 
Midl, xxxix, ‘And mine bairns hae been crining too, mon.’ 
1849 Mrs. Cartyze Lett. I]. 62 He had grown old like a 
olden pippin, merely crined, with the bloom upon him. 
Alod. Se. ‘The meat (in stewing) has crined into very little. 
b. erans. 

1847 Whistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1840) II. 165 The drouth 
it had krined up and slackened the screw, 1878 Dickinson 
Cumbrid, Gloss., Crine, to overdo in frying or roasting. 

+2. To sweat or clip (coin). Obs. rare', 

1513 Doucias neds vin. Prol. 97 Sum trachour crynis 
the cunge, and kepis corn stakis. 

Hence Crined 4//. a., shrunken, shrivelled. 

186: Ramsay Rewzz, 2nd Ser, 121 Avery little ‘crined’ 
old man. ‘ 

Crined (kraind), ¢. Her. [f. Crine sd. +-ep 2] 
Of a charge: Wearing hair; having the hair of 
head or mane tinctured differently from the body. 


1572 BosseweLt Armorie u. 46b, S, beareth Sable, a 
Sphinx d’argent, crined, and penned d’Or, 1864 Bourne 
fleraldry Hist. § Pop. xix. § 3 (ed. 3) 363 An unicorn arg., 


armed, unguled and crined or. 

(Crinel: see Lzst of Spurious Words.] 

+Crinet. Obs. [dim. of F. crix hair: see -£1.] 

L. A hair, 

1572 Gascoicne Flowers Wks. (1587) 67 The heeres were 
not of gold But of some other metall farre more fine Wher 
ofech crinet seemed to behold Like glistering wyars. 

2. Hawking. (pl.) The small hair-like feathers 
which grow about the cere of a hawk. (Also 
written ¢znéfes; now called crines.) 

1486 Bk, St. Albans Bjb, Ther be oon an hawke long 
smale blake federis like heris abowte the sere & thos- 
same be calde Crinettis of y® hawke. x6z0 Guittis 
Heraldry 1. xx. (1660) 223. x79z Osnaroiston &rit. 
Sportsman 130/t Crinets or Crinites, with falconers, small 
black feathers in hawks. 

8. =Crintere. (Cf. Cranes.) 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 336 Vpon any sadie, crinet, 
bard, chapperon, cooperison or other indument. 

Cringe (krindz),v. Also 3-5 crenge, crenche, 
6 crinteh, 7 crindge, cring, chringe, (9 dial. 
crinch), [Cringe (crintch), first found in 16the., 
appears to be a phonetic modification (with ordin- 
ary Eng. change of eng, enge, to ing, inge, as in 
henge, singe, wing: see CLINK v.”) of an earlier 
crengé, found with variant crexche early in 13th. 
Crenge, crenche, represent OE. *crencgean, *crgn- 
cean (:—-*krangjatt, pan ae causal deriv. of 
the strong verb found in OE. with the double form 
anne: crincan +o draw oneself together spas- 
modically, to contract or shrink together into a 
bent or crooked position: see Crank 56.1 Pri- 
marily then crengen, crenchen was transitive, but 
already in 13th c. we find ‘cringe with the neck’.] 
oth trans. To compress, draw together, or draw 
in (any part of the body) as in shrinking from pain 
or danger ; to contract, distort (the neck, face, etc.). 
Obs. 

1598 Be. Habe Saé. tv. ii, He can..make 2 Spanish face 
with fanning cheere .. shake his head, and cringe his necke 
and side. 1606 Suaxs, Ant, § C2. ut. xiii. 100 Whip him, 
Fellowes, Till like a Boy you see him crindge his face, 

id whine aloud for mercy. ¢ 1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) 
Red Herring, They cringing in their necks, like rats, 
smothered in the hold, poorly replied. 

2. intr. a, To draw in or contract the muscles 
of the body involuntarily ; to shrink. b, To shrink 
in or away (as with fear); to cower. 

ax225 St. Marker. 9 (MS. B.) [The dragon] bigon to 

jen ant to crenge wid swire [AfS. R. crenchen mit 
swire]. - 21455 Hottanp Hoxlate 956 He crepillit, he 
crengit, he carfully cryd. 18597 R. Licnrietp Trimming of 
T. Nashe(N.), What makes you sit downe so tenderly? You 
crintch in your buttocks like old father Pater Jatriz. at 
Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 69 The Boys that went before were gla 
to cringe behind, for they were afraid of the Lions, 2719 
D’Unrey Pilis [V.125 Wehave.no twinge tomake us cringe 
Or crinkle in the Hams. ¢2730 J. Necson Fred. (183604 
The words made me cringe, and my flesh seemed to creep 
on my bones. ‘847, Topp Cye/, Anat. II: 68/r'He was 
sensible .. of something ‘ cringing? in the.lower part of the 
thigh, x86: G. F. Berrecey Sports, W. Prairies vii. 101 
The Jast-two cows had to ‘eringe’, or tuck in their tails and 
haunches to avoid the ‘catcher’. ek: 

3. intr. -To' bend the body ru isp orservilely ; 
to cower; Often applied derietrely or depreciatively 
to bowing, withthe implication of attendant ser- 
vility or cowardice, ,. Const. Zo (a person).:_ -. 

1875-97 (see. Crincine Af/,, @.}.-, x623-g1: Burton Avtat. 
Met. wi. ut. x¥.,129 They cannot. .carve at Table, chringe 
and make’ congies.”, 3647 H. More Soup of SorZ.1.'ts Ixiii, 
Thus cring’d he toward-th’ East.- .¢ 1680. Beverince Serzz. 
(r729) 1. 48 An ppiaion that to how.or cringe’(as they pio- 
faaely call it) before’ Almighty .Goi-{s. superstition. . 1853- 
Lyncu SelfJiprou. y. 123 You should bow to'most, people, 


but.cringe to nobody. 


. Oo vee eta bir 'e . sau iki fgk $802 a i 

“4... fig-.To behave, obseqniotisly.’or* with ‘mean 
’ submissiveness; to“show basé or servile:deference. 
:¢16z0"H. “Anperson Law: of. Christ,.Cringing to those 
that from, all. virtue run. Woon.Lre (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) I. 359 The most ready men to cring to and serve these 
times. x855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IL, r05.Theif chief 
business «. had. to,teach the people.to: cringe ‘and’ the. 


..To:bow deferentially fo (a peison). 


+ Os, evans. 3 


xgor Douctas Pad,.Hovt, 11-845 All wychit but ‘sycht of :-b.-To bow a-person in or out-with cringes.. - 


- 148-2, 


CRINGE. 


2609 W. M. Afan in Doone (1849) 177°Your tradesmen, 
which now cappe and cringe you. 1666 H. More Afyst. 
liness v. xiv. 169 Cringing: and, courting .. not only 
Christ, but the -blessed Virgin. 2822 Byron Werner. i. 
44z Hence, and bow and cringe him here! 

Cringe (krindg), sb. [f. Crincz 2] : 

1. A deferential, servile, or fawning obeisance. 
Often a hostile or derisive name for a bow. 

“1897 1st Pz, Return fr, Pariass, ¥. tii, That better doe 
rewarde each scriveners pen, Each ‘tapsters cringe, cach 
rubbinge ostler. 1603 B, Jonson Se/anust i, He is the 
now court God, and well applyed With sacrefice of Knees, 
of Crookes, and Cringe. 1624 Gataxer Transubst. 113 
Where are all those crossings and bendings, and cringes 
and turnings? 1700 R. Pearson Naaman Vind. 10 Nor 
could he hope, bya few external Cringes .. to expiate for 
his notorious neglect. 2751 Jonnson Rambler No. 180 P 1 
The professors. flocked round him with all the cringes of 
awkward complaisance, - 1852 Tuackeray Zszord 1, (1876) 
2 Performing cringes and congees likea court-chamberlain. 

2. jig. A cringing or obsequious act. - 

i610 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God v. xxiv, Puffed up 
with .. the cringes of their subjects. 1752 Jounson Ravz- 
ae No. 180 ? 12 To purchase favour by cringes and com- 
pliance. . : 

Oringeling (krindglin). rare, [f. CrincE 2 
+-LING.] A cringing creature. Also aét77d. 

a 2693 Uroqunarr Rabelais ut. xxvi, 216 Cringeling cock. 
2798 W. Tavior in Robberds J/em. I, a19 Their monu- 
ment [must] no tyrant’s cringeling rear, 1807 — Ans. Rev. 
V.. 569 Among those cringelings who have assisted sove- 
reigns to extend their power. 

Gringer (krindzaz). [f. as prec. +-ER1] One 
who cringes ; an obsequious or servile creature. 

1597 1st Pt. Return sy Parnass, w. i, 1936 This ladye- 
munger, this meere rapier and dagger, this cringer. _@ x649 
Daum. or Hawtu. Shiamachia Wks, (1711) x 2 Cee 
to crucifixes, approvers of purgatory. 1799 Ww. "AYLOR in 
Monthly Rev, XXIX. 102 Cringers to fortune, birth and 
power. x8s9 Sata Tw. round Clock 1861) 336 The decora- 
tions that are shared by footmen and backstairs cringers. 

Cringing (krindzin), wb, sb. Lae 1} 

1, The action of shrinking timorously, or of bow- 
ing or bending the body servilely; servile or ob- 
sequious behaviour, Often applied contemptuously 
to bowing. 

1634 W. Tirwnyr tr. Baleac’s Lett, 248 A Country .. 
where all men ow crooked with extreamecringeing. 1660 
Mitton Free Comw 429 Among the perpetual bowings 
and cringings of an a ject People, 1727 A. Hamitton 
New Ace, &. Ind. 1, ziti. 156 Making some decent Cring- 
ings towards the Tomb, 76) s 
Bay Il. 214 His cringing to manipe +. Was a spot in his 
character. 1847 L. Hunr Sar Honey (1848) 199 The 
studied cringing so common in Naples is rare here. 

2. Muscular contraction, suiaking 

1927-51 Cnampers Cycé, s. v. Ambie, Though the amble 
be pained it must be slow and unsightly 5 because attended 
with a cringing in the hind-parts, 

Cringing, #//. a. [f. as prec.+-1neG2.] That 

cringes, that shrinks or bends the body timorously 

or, servilely 5 that behaves with servile deference. 

1575 G. Haavey Letter-bk. f argsnige a His cringeinge 
side necke, cies glauncinge, fisnamy smirkinge. 1597 15¢ 
Pt, Returse fr. Parnass. Prol., Youe cringinge parasite. 
1680 Otway Orphav 1. i, A huffing shining fiatt’ring cring- 
ing Coward. 2746-7 Hervey Afedit. (1818) 209 In a state 
of abject and cringing dependence. 1869 Freesan Norzt. 
Cong, (2876) III, xiii. 297 He began in a tone of almost 
cringing loyalty. é ee 
‘Cringingly (kri-ndginli), ado. [f. prec, + -L¥2.] 
Ina cringing manner. 

1853 Jraser's Mag. XLVI. 329 ‘My wife never was a 
good walker,’ said Roberts, cringingly. 386x Trottors 

archester Z, x04 Nevertheless he was. .cringingly civil. 

_Cringingness, [f. as prec. -+-nxss.] Cring- 

ing quality, timid servility. 

1095 Whether Preserv. Protest. Relig. Motive of Revol. 
22 Witha flattering as well as a mean Cringingness.. 1822 
Blackw, Mag, UX. 508 ‘Chere is..less of plebeian cringing- 
ness and adulation in his works, 

-.Cringle (kring'l). Also 7 creengle, 8 crengle, 

crencle. f[app. of LG. origin: cf. Ger. (mostly 

LG. and MG.) Aringel, MLG. and_mod.LG. also 

krengel, dim, of kring ciscle, ring. Cf. Icel. Aréngla 

disc, circle, orb. From the verbal stem drizg-: see 

Crank sé,l, and cf. CRINKLE.] 

1; Nant, A ring or eye of rope, containing a 
thimble, .worked into the. bolt-rope of a sail, for 
the attachment of a rope. : 

1627 Carr. Situ Seaman's Gram. v. 22 Creengles are 
little ropes‘ spliced into the Bolt-ropes ofall sailes belonging 
to the maine and fore mast, to which the bolings bridles are 
made fast. 19762 Fatconer Shigtur. 11. 330 Each earing to 
its cringle first they bend. x804 A. Dncan Mariners 
Chron. Pref. 15 Bunt-Lines, ropes fastened to cringles on 
the bottom of square sails, to draw-them up to the yards. 
1867 Suytu Sailors Word-bk. sv., Cringles should be made 
of the strands of new bolt-rope. - ‘ 

- -b. Also in rural.use:-see quot. - Be ate 

1787-95 W. Marsnatt Norfolk Gloss., cig 2 With or 
‘- for fastening a gate,” Hence 1847-78 in HALLIWELL.’ 

. ae oer eae : Sia eat 

1807 Vancovvek Agric. Devon. (1813) 298 This plain. .is 
generally without-creeks or cringles; and foxmsone-com t 
and even'surface, 1877 NW, Linc. Gloss. 3.v. Crinkle, A 
brook in: Roxby parish,-the course of which is very cir- 

" euitous, is called Cringéebeck [in r2~rgth c. Cringelées). 

"Hence Oxingle wv. dial, ~ Hg Aria a tetas 


T. Hurcutnson Hist. Afass. 


“4787-93 W.“Marsnart, Norfolk Gloss., Cringté tip, to 


fasten with a cvfugle. - Seo above. *. 
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“+ Cringle-crangle, a., adv. and sb. Obs. exc. 
dial, [Frequentative reduplication of CraneLy; 
cf. CRINKLE-ORANELE. d ; 

A. adj. Winding in and out, twisted, having 
twists and turns. eS 

1606 Caran Gentil, Usher Plays 1873-1. 261 The busky 

uies.. With cringle-crangle hornes do ring alowd. 198: 
|. Hutton Zouv to Caves Gloss., Cringle-crangle adv., 
zig-zag. 1869 Lousdale Gloss., Cring’Lerang’l, 2ig-zag. 

B. sh. A vigesg ; a mass of twists and turns. 

16.. English Rogue 111 (N.), 1 bad prepared a deal of 
scribble or cringle crangle, and so from thence began to take 
the height of her fortune. 739 Poor Robin (N.) When 

Phoebus enters that cringle.crangle which the rablers 
would have to be a pair of heavenly scales. 

Cringy (krindzi), 2 vere. [f. Crivce+-y.J 
Having the attribute of cringing. 

xB80 Blackw., Mag. Mar. 321 An oily cringy voice in 
which there is a strong dash of insolence. 

Crini-, stem of L. crizzs hair: used as comb. 
form in a number of formations (chiefly nonce- 
wds.): Crinicu‘Itural 2., of or pertaining to the 
growth or culture of hair. Crini‘ferous a., bear- 
ing hair, Oriniger (Ornith.), a genus of African 
and Asiatic birds allied to the Thrush, so called 
from the stiff bristly hairs or. sete on their bills. 
Crinigerous @., bearing or wearing hair, hairy. 
Crini‘parous a., hair-producing- Crini-vorous 
a., hair-devouring. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. ‘Those criniferous 
appendages to the head worn by the bucks of that period. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Crinigerous, that hath or weareth 
hair. 1755 in Jounson. 1819 H. Bus Vestriad 11. 720 
Her front crinigerous, each hair a snake. 1798 Anéti- 
Facobin, Progr. Man 38 note, Bears’ grease or fat. .sup- 

to have a criniparous or hair-producing quality. 2837 
WREELWRIGHT tr. Aristophanes IL x5x But worms crint- 
vorous have eat my crests. _ 

Crinid (krinid, krei-). Zool. [£ Gr. xpivoy 
lily+-m.] p/. A family of the Crinoidea con- 
taining the typical crinoids with branching arms. 

1862 Dana Man, Geol, 1, 161 The Crinids closely resemble 
a Comatula..a modern Crinid . .ancient Crinids orEncrinites. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 11. (1879) 299 Stemmed Echino- 
derms or Crinoids may be divided into three families, viz. 
I. Crinids 3 2. Cystids 33 Blastids. 

|| Criniére Qerénig'). [F., f. crix (horse) hair ; 
corresp. toa L. type *erinaria. In x6thand 17th c. 
anglicized as crénter.] The of the ¢ bards’ or 
protective covering of a war-horse which covered 
the ridge or back of the neck and the mane. . 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v, ii, 141 His horse barded 
with a sufficient Pectron, crinier. 1622 F., Marxitam Bs. 
War v. it. § 4 The Horses head, necke, breast and buttocke 
barbed with Pectron, Trappings, Crinier, and Chieffront. 
3847-78 HALLIweLt, Crane small criniére, 

+ Crini-tal, a. Obs. vave~!, = CRIntTE a., having 
hair: applied to a comet. . 

1863 Sranynursr 4encis u. (Arb.) 66 He the star crinital 


adorcth. | Me. ; 

Crinite (kroinit), @. [ad. L, cvinit-ns hairy, 
f, crénés hair] Hairy; having a hairy or hair- 
like appendage; sfec. in Bot, and Zool. having 
tufts of hairy growth on the surface. 

2600 Farrrax Tasso xiv. xliv, How comate, crinite, caudate 
starres are fram’d I knew. 1654 GayTon Pleas. Notes w. 
248 The Cane, like to a blazing Starre Crinite, Greater’ ap- 
pear'd, 1852 Dana Crust, 1. 436 Flagellum of outer antenna: 
more or less crinite, often long ciliate. : 

Crinite (krinsit, krei-),sb. Geol. [f. Gr. xpivov 
lily +-r7e.] A fossil crinoid; an encrinite, 

Grinitory, a. rare. [f. L. evinitus hairy + 
-ony.J: Of the nature of hair, hairy... 

1836 T. Hoox G. Gurney II. 153 Away came every vestige 
of its crinitory covering. 

Crink, sb. Also 6-7 krink(e. [f. CRINK v., or 
directly from vb. stem créic-ait: see CRANK sd.1] 

1. A twist, bend, or winding; 2 a) crevice, 
furrow, or channel. Cf. Crank sd.21. Now dial. 

zs6s Gotpinc.Ovid's Afet. vit. (2593) 186 A house with 
many nooks and krinkes. x688 R. Horns 4 rvoury 11. 1288/2 
Gutters are the Slifters, or Krinks, in the beam of a Stags 
horn. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. Crink, a twist or bends °° 

2. jg: An intricate turn or twist of thought or 
speech; a tortuous shift or sleight. Obs. . - 

356g Gotpixe Ovid's Afct. vi. (2593) 276 The krinks of 

certaine prophesies surmounting above The reach of 
ancient wits to read. 1583 — Calvin on Deut, xv. 89 Such 
a crink was practised against mee, - 1§87-— De Mornay 
XX. 313 ‘To take away the doubts, and to auoyde the krinks 
inuented anew by certaine Libertines, ce 

. dial. (See quots.) : 

1888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v. Cranks, A person is said to be full 
of ‘crinks and cranks’ when generally complaining. of ill 
health, [1883 Hasmpsk. Gloss., Crink-crank words are long 
words. .not properly understood.) en pig hn 

Grink. (krink), v1 ‘Also 6 krink. [possibly 
a survival of OE. evincazz to-contract or draw 
oneself ‘together in a bent form’ (see Crank 50.1), 
but more‘prob. repr. an earlier *crenk —krankjan, 
causal deriv. of créncatt, .In mod. use, however, 
perh..formed anew from crznkle.] - Hence Crink- 
ing wbl. sb, and gph a.. *: ante Pel oes 

1. ¢vans. To bend or twist; to form into, furrows 
or wrinkles; to crinkle. dial, 


” ORINKLE-CRANELE. 


x82x Crane Vill. Minstr. 11, 93 As the-wakening wind.. 
o'er the water crink’d the curdled wave. 1888 Sheffield 
Gihess., Crink, to twist, or wrench painfully. . ‘ I’ve erinked 
my neck.’. . When 2 man bends: piece of iron by hammering 
it he is said to crink it. | 3 j pau fen ey 

+ 2. intr. (fig.) To use tortuous shifts or sleights. 

1583 Gotoine Calvin on Deut, xxxix, 231 If wee vse any 
craftinesse or krinking.’ /6id. 234 He which '‘thinketh to 
further himselfe by his crinking, pilling and deceyving. 

Crink, v2 [Echoic: cf. creak, erick, crinkle, 
etc] itv, To make a sound in which cricking 
and chinking blend. Hence Crinking f#i. c. 

1860 Gossz Kom. Nat. Hist. 274 The noisy cicade that.. 
make the weods ring with their pertinacious crinking. did. 
(ed. 7) ros Those crinking merry-voiced denizens of our 
summer-fields. im 

Crinkle (krink’l), sd. [prob. f.- CRINKLE w,, 
but the sb. may be the earlier: cf, Du. and LG, 
Rrinhel curve, flexure, crookedness, curvature, dim, 
of Aring, Rrink circle, etc.] 

1, A twist, winding, or sinuosity; a wrinkle or 
corrugation, as in a rumpled or rippling surface. 

2596 Nasne Saffrou Walden so The vnflattered picture of 
Pedantisme, that hath no one smile or crinkle more than it 
should. 1s98 Frorto, Zortxoso, crooked, winding, full of 
crinkles and crankles. 1621-5x Burton Anat, Med, 1 i, u. 
iv. 17 Ilion the third [gut], which consists of many crinckles. 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Vat, (1852) 3.,563 The crinkles in this 
glass making objects appear double. 1871 Miss Brappos 
Lovels xvi, 128 To blow the crinkles out of their luxuriant 
hair, 1885 Runciman Shithers a ‘His oilskins..poured mul- 
titudinous streams from all their crinkles, , 

+2, A ring orcircle. Obs. rave—*. (Cf. CRINGLE.) 

1903 Art's Improv. 1. 19 Of the Crincles or Rings which 
are seen at the end of Trees when Saw’d off. . 

Crinkle (kink), v. Also 4 cr-, krenkle, 
er-, krynkle, 6 crencle. [Frequentative derivative 
from stem of OE. crizcaz ; see CRANE 50.1, and cf. 
Cranrxz, As the ME, form is sometimes cvenhle 
(see CRINKLED), the type seems to be *crankil-, 
whence *erenclian.] . 

I. 1. guév. To form numerous short. twists or 
tums; to wind or twist in its course; to contract 
surface wrinkles or ripples ; to wrinkle or shrink 7. 

52385, @rg29 [sec CRINKLED). 1577, 1621 [sce Crinktixc 
wl. Sb Ppl. a.}. @1600 Boy § Mantle xxviii, in Child Exg. 

Se. Pop. Badd. (x884) I. 273/1 Vpp att her great toe, itt 

the mantle} to crinkle and crowt. 1864 Mrs. Gatry 
Parables fr. Nat. 4th Ser. 12 The last leaves. had crinkled 
up and turned brown. 1873 L Among my: Bks. 
Ser. 11. 132 It [a stream] scemed to ripple and. le. 
1876 Mfid-Yorksh. Gloss., Crinkle, to bend tortuously. - Of 
a twisting pathway, it will be said: ‘It crinkles round, 
but goes ae at after’, [In Dial. Glossaries of Cheshire, 
Lincolush, Leicestersh. ett. = to wrinkle, crumple, 
shrink, shrivel up) : 2 

2. To bend:shrinkingly or.obsequiously with the 
legs or body; to cringe. Ods. exc. dial, : 

1633 SuinLey Bird ix Cage 1. i, The other signor crinkles 
in the hams,-as he were studying new postures against his 
turn comes to salute me, 3633 Forp'Zis Pity 1, ii, T like 
him the worse, he crinkles so much in the hams. ° x19 [see 
Crince v2). 3828 Brockett Gloss. LV. Country Words, 
Crinkle, to wrinkle, to bend under a load. 875: Lane. 
Gloss., Crinkie, to bend under a weight. aye 

b. fig. To tur aside, to shrink or recede from 


one’s purpose. Ols.exc, dial. . .° fs 
x610 B. Jonson éch. ut. v,. He that hath pleas'd her 
Grace Thus farre, shall not now crinckle for a little. 1703 
Tnorespy Let, to Ray, Crinkle, to crouch; to yield sneak- 
ingly. x78x J. Hurton Tour to Caves Gloss., Crinckle, to 
recede, or fall off from a promise or purpose. . 1873 Szvale- 
dale Gloss., Crinkle, to recede from an avowed resolution or 
the performance of a promise. ° : 
8. ¢rans. To twist or bend (anything) to and fro, 
or in and out; to wrinkle; crumple; to’crimp (the 
hair). (See also CRINKLED pel. 2) ; 
ax825 Yoray Vo. £. Anglia, Crinkle, Crunkle, to 
wrinkle, twist, plait, or rumple irregularly. :1856 Mrs. 
Brownine Aun, Leigh vi. (2857) gs8 The flames through 
all the casements pushing forth, Like red-hot devils crinkled 
into snakes. 289: Miss Bravpon Lovels xvi. 128 Miss 
Granger was too perfect a being to crinkle her hair. 
Serksh. Gloss. Crinkle, to crease; to rumple, 
AI. 4. zzty, To emit sharp thin ringing sounds ; 
to move with these sounds.” {ct CRINK 2.7} 
” 3856, etc. [see Crinxuine 2f/.a. IT], 2878 R. W. Grener 
Poet § M. 19 Small brooks crinkle o’er stock and stone. 
“Hence Crinkied £4/. a. ae : ; 
1385 Cuaucer Z.G. IV, 2012 ‘Ariadne, And for the housis 
krynkeled [z.77. .crenkled,, yerynklid, ykrenkled] two and 
fro And hath so queynte weyis for to go, - @x529 SKELTON 
El, Rumminge 17, Her face all bowsy Comely klyd 
Woundersly wen led, 16xx Barry Ram-Aliey 1. i, in 
Hazl: Dodsley X..339 An old crazed man. . With little legs 
and crinkled thighs, 2850 L, Hunt Autodigg. 11. x. 30 His 
hat. looking. sadly crinkled and old: 2862 Afacw. Mag. 
Apr. 30 The arum|’s). .rigid spike and crinkled leaves. | 
Crinkle-cra‘nkle, sb, 4. and adv. Chiefly 
dial. [Frequentative reduplication of CRANKLE: 
cf, CRINGLE-CRANGLE.} © 60 tae ete 
’ A. sb. A winding in and ont, a zigzag, sinuosity. 
. 1898 Frorto; Stuvoso. .that is full of creekes, Peomes oe 
crinkle-crankles, ‘x620 Tuomas Lats Dict,, Sinuosus..that 
hath many turnings. full of crinckle cranckles. | |. 
B.. adj. and adv. (Twisting) in'and-out, zig-zag. 
x840 Srurbexs Suppl. Voc, E. Anglia, Crincle-crancle 
adv., like a corkscrew. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Crinkle- 
crankle, Grins Rabati ee adv., zig-zag. 188x Leicester- 
sh. Gloss., Crinkle-crankle 2d}. and adv., zig-zag 5 Sinuous., 


CRINELING. 


Hence:Crinkle-crankled £f/. a. + Gzinoledum 
and ‘crancledum, tortuously. : : 

" 1858 Mortey Corr. 4 July, With a wonderful profusion of 
gilt flaxen_crinkle-crankled hair. 1660 H. Purzrs in Bp. 
Kennett Register 35 This was still the Lord’s right way 
who led His people crincledum and crancledum, 

+,Crinklepouch. Obs. slang. A sixpence. 

1393-Bacckus Bountiein Hart. Misc. (Math) it a7o With 
the expence of an odde Crinclepouch, wash yourselues 
within and without, ‘ 

Crinkling (kripkliy), vd/. sd. [anal] 

I. The action of the verb CRINKLE; twisting to 
.and fro; wrinkling, crumpling, etc. Also concr. 

xs77 Harrison Desc. Britaine 1. xiv. in Holinshed, The 
Wyuer .. no riuer in England .. fetcheth more or halfe so 
many windlesses and crinklings. x60z 21d Pt, Return fr. 
Tracleer tpt We Hocte: Ard of Cookery agt Who cares for 

. y 9 13 0 cares for 
all the Sinkine ofthe pye? x89x Daily News 20 May 3/t 
Much of the crépon is crinkled like the surface of cream.. 
Sometimes this crinkling runs in stripes. 
‘ IL. The emitting of sharp thin sounds. 
~ 3880 rth Rep. ‘Topog. Surv. Adirondack Region 157 The 
sharp ‘crinkling’ of the runners of the large hand-sleds. 
' Crinkling, 4/7. 2. [f. as prec. +-1n@ 4] 
. I. That crinkles ; see Caunxze z. I. 

71577 Harnison Desc. Brit.1. xv, Manifold Water, so called 
bicause'of the sundrie crinckling rills that it receiueth. 
x6zt_ Motte Camerar. Liv, Libr. w. ii. 227 Ruyning with 
a crinkéling course as far as Lions. 1648 Jos, Beaumont 
Psyche 1x. xxx. (R.), Her legs are two faint crinkling props. 

IL. Emitting sharp thin sounds. : 

1856 Mrs. Brownnc Aur. Leigh v. Poems VI. 191 All 
the rooms Were full of crinkling silks. 1865 Miss Mutock 
Christian's Mistake 69 As she stepped with her light, firnt 
tread across,the crinkling snow. 1880 Webs Goethe's Faust 
i, viii. 168 With the crinkling sand the floor to strow. 

Crinikling, crinchling, sd. diet, [f, CrivoH# 
v., or CRINK.Z. + -LING. 

‘ @3825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Crinchling,a small apple. 
spar Suppl. Oxfordsh. Gloss. Crinklin’, a small wrinkled 
apple. , ; 

.Crinkly (krinkli), a [f Crovcna sd. + -¥,] 
Full of crmkles, 

1866 LoweELt Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 212 His veins ‘ould 
run Afl crinkly ‘like curled maple. 1882 Miss Brappox 
Mut, Royal 1X. viii. 139 Unfolding crinkly green leaves. 
‘So Crinkly-crankly. 

189 ATKINSON Last of Giant-Killers 8 In the rough, 
crumpled, crinkly-crankly part. 
-+-Crinkum, crincum, Ols. slang, Also_7 
crinkom, 8 crinckam, Also Gruvcomy, q.v. In 
pl. A name for. the venereal disease. 

1618 Hornay Sco. Dronk, (1859) 13 Some will haue his 
nose’ most rich: bespread ‘With pearles and crinkoms mixt 
with crimsonred. @1700 B. EB. Dict, Cant, Crew, Crinkuns, 
the French Pox. . 1708 Motreux Rabelais v. xxi. ( 7 
96. 19719 D'Uneev Pills ¥. 147 The.Old Queen has got the 

rin 


cums, 

-Crinkum-crankum, sd. (a). Also crin- 
. cum-crancum. A word applied playfully to any- 
thing full of twists and tums, or intricately or fanci- 
fully elaborated. Cf. ginicrack, knick-kuack. 

In first quot app. a meaningless euphemism (cf. prec.). In 
quot. 1761 = CRINKLE-CRANKLE, | 

(16.. Old Rime in Blount Law Dict. 1670 sv. Free- 
bench, Here I am..Like a Whore as I am. And for my 
Crincum Crancum Have lost my Binkune Bankum,| 1761 
Cotman & Garnicn Cland. Marriage 1. ii, (L.) Here’s none 
of your straight lines here—but all taste—zigzag—crinkum- 
crankum—in and out. 1778 Miss Burney Zve/zia (1794) I. 
rog We shall see some crinkum-crankum or other-for our 
money. 1793 Burns Let. to Thomson Aug., crinkum- 
crankum tune,-‘ Robin Adair’, 1840 Hoop Uf the Rhine 
103: All sorts of engine-tarningy and filagree-work, and 
crinkum-crankum, 1864 Sat, Kev. 20 Dec. ‘731/2 Those 
scientific crinkum-crankum hives, from which bees with 
difficulty get out, and with more difficulty get in. 


CGrinoid (krinoid, krai-), @ (sb.) Zool. [ad. 
Gr. kpivoedys lily-like. As a sb. the latinized 
plural forms crtnotdea, crinoida are used in Zool.] 
. A. aay: Lily-shaped ; applied to an order.(chiefly 
fossil) of echinoderms, having a calyx-like body, 
stalked and rooted. 'B. sd, A member of this order. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat, I, 1209/2 Some ate fixed, as the 
crinoid echinoderma, 1847 ANsTED Anc, World iit. 26 
Animals..called Crinoids, 2872 Hartwia,Suwdierr. W. ii. 
17 The Crinoids, or Seaclilies, now alniost entirely extinct. 


‘Hence Orinol‘dal @., of or pertaining to the 


Crinoida or Crinoidea, on order of Echinoder- 


mata, Oxinoi'dean, a member of the Crinoidea. 
1849 Dana Geol..ix, (1850) 494 The rarity of: Crinoidal re- 
mains, 2882 Gerke Text Bh, Geol, 1, 11. vi. 168 Crinoidal 
(Encrinite) Limestone, a rock composed in great part of 
crystalline joints of encrinites. 3835 Kinsy Aad. § ‘Just. 
Axin I, xiii. rz Lamarck has placed the Crinoideans..in 
the same: order with his Floating Polypes. 31851 RicHarp- 
son Geol. 227 The most perfect type of ¢rinoidean. fee 
Crinolette (krinolet), (dim. ‘f. “Crmorme :] 
A sort of bustle or contrivance for distending the 
back of a woman’s skirt. ~ - SST ee OES a 
1881 World, 27 July 15/1 The crinoline projected hideously 
at the side, whereas the crinolette will only stick out at the 
Back.’ 1883 Times 1 Jan..4/2 Why has the crinolette, 
making such grotesque protuberances, been allowed to 
thrust itself into the fashions of 18832. . <--.. =) ~° 
-Hence Grinoletted a 0 ees 
+3885 Pall MaliG. 15 June 4 They will not give up corsets 
and-crinoletted skirts. --- 0-0-0 72° Tt ee 
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Cvinoline (krinolin, -dlin). ° [a. mod.¥. crino- 

line, £.L, erties hair, in sense of ¥. créz horse-hair 
+ dinune thread, a manufacturer's name intended 
to express its composition with warp of thread and 
woof of horse-hair.] 

‘1, A stiff fabric made of horse-hair and cotton or 
linen thread, formerly used for skirts (see 2), and 
still for lining, etc. (For the latter purpose the 
name is also applied to imitations made of stiffened 
muslin, etc. 

1830 World of Fashion Aug. 180 The new stuff called 
ervinoline; it was at first announced as a material for shoes 
and Jottizes only, then for bonnets; now it is offered for 
dresses. 1848 THackeray B&, Sxzobs xxv, Crinoline or its 
substitutes is not an expensive luxury. 

This material or its substitutes (e.g. whale- 
bone or iron hoops) as used to expand a petti- 
coat : see next. 

1848 THacneray Bk. Snobs xxii, [saw them to-day, with- 
out any crinoline, pulling the garden-roller. 1859 Ad Year 
Round No, 33. 161 We hear. .of a woman in crinoline being 
blown off a narrow ledge into the water. 1885 Kartu. 
O'Meara Aadame Mohl ii. 117 A short skirt, guiltless of 
the faintest suspicion of crinoline. 

2. A stiff petticoat made of this stuff, worn under 
the skirt of a woman’s dress in order to support or 
distend it; Aezce, a petticoat lined with, or con- 
sisting of, a framework of whalebone, steel hoops, 
etc., worn for the same purpose; a hoop-petticoat. 

185: Pusch’s Almanac 9 Mrs. H. came out this morning 
in her crinoline, as if she was not big enough already! 
1869 Trottore He Knew vii. (1878) 38 In the days of crino- 
lines she had protested that she had never worn one. 

3. ¢ransf, & A contrivance wom by divers. 

2870 lusty, Nil, Engineering 1. 35x The crinoline should 
be used in deep water. . it is placed round the body and tied in 
front of the stomach, .it.. enables him to breathe more freely. 

b. A netting fitted round war-ships as a defence 
against torpedoes. Chiefly aztrzb. 

1874 Ties 23 Teb. in Uve'’s Dict. Arts (1875) Il. 207 A 
strong crinoline framework of booms and spars built up 
round her. 2885 Zi#es 30 Apr. 10/6 Her crinoline defences 
against torpedoes. 1887 Pall Mall G. 5 July s/x When 
the Lege torpedo is drawn up against the crinoline of an 
ironclad it impinges upon it and is then drawn under the 
crinoline by the wire, 

. abtrth,, O8 crtnoline cloth, hat (made of cotton 
braid, and then stiffened like straw), steel, wire. 

3848 Tuackeray Vasu. ¥, m. iii, 38 Crinoline-petticoats. 
18s0 Harper's Mag. 1. 144 Crinoline hats of open pas 
. are worn to the peta 3868 Rocers Pol. Econ. viii (ea. 
? 78 Fifty tons of crinoline wire were tured out weekly 

rom factories, 2882 Worcester Exhib. Catal, iit. 54 Horse- 
hair crinoline cloth. x89: Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 A 
wide-brimmed pale-grey crinoline straw hat. i 

Hence Cri-noline v., to stiffen or provide with 
crinoline. Crimnolined 44/. a., wearing crinoline 
or 2 distended. petticoat. 

3835 De Quincey in H. A. Page Live (=672) Il. xviii. rez 
But afterwards. .he buckramed or. crinoline: 
sketch with an 


inosity. 


crinosity was naturally a deep black. 


Crioce'ratite, a fossil of the genus Crioceras, a 
ram’s-horn ammonite. Criocerati'tic ¢., pertain- 
ing to, or’ of the nature of, a cridceratite. Cri‘o- 
sphinx, a sphinx having a ram’s head, one of the 
three types of the Egyptian sphinx, 

31832 G. Lone Egypt. Antig. 1. x. 213 A row of crio- 
sphinxes .. with a ram's head and lion’s body. 1847 
Anstep Aac. World x. 244 The shell called Crioceratite. . 
corresponds with the Ammonite, much as the Spirula 
corresponds with the Nautilus, * aes . ones 
Crion, Criour, obs. ff, Crayon, CRIEB. - 
|| Gri‘ous, @. Obs.’ [ME. and AF. crious=OF. 
crieus; f: créer'to Cry: see -008.] Clamorous. 

1382 ‘WycLir Prov. ix. 13 A fool womman and crious 
[2388 full of cry; L. clanzosay.: | aa 

Crip, obs. var. of Sori, . ; f 
. + Crippid, Z4/. a. Obs., Peth..var, of CRIMPED 
=pinched, sq d. uk Ns 

xg82 Wye. Lev. xxii.-24 -Al beeste.. with al to-broken 
or crippid or kitt .. ballokes [Li contritis vel tusis vel 
sectis..testiculisy, ~ Soha: ® sak 
- Crippin, var. of CRESPINE.; ©) + 
Cripple (aip'l), sé: and a. Forms: 1 orypel, 
3-4 erupel(#); 4 cruppel, crepil,-ul, 4-5 oripel, 
-Ul, 4-7:erepel; 5.crypylle, orebull, 5-6 orepell, 
-ill, -yl(le,-6 crippil, orypple, orepple, -ell; 
6-7 ‘cresple, Greple,- ofiple, 7 oreaple. . 7- 
cripple. [OE. cryfel (known only’ in’ Lindisf 


CRIPPLE. 


Gosp.)=OFris. kreppel, MDu. crépel, crépel, Du. 
kreupel; MLG. kropel, krépel, LG. kropel; MHG. 
ripped, kriipel, MG. 11th c. crupel (from LG.), 
Ger. kruppel, dial. Erippel’ ON. dryppill, Norw. 
hkrypel; all:—OTeut. *krupil-, f. krup- ablaut 
stem of &rizepar to CREEP; either in the sense of 
one who can only creep, or perhaps rather in that 
of one who is, in Scottish phrase, ‘cruppen together’, 
z.e. contracted in bedy and limbs.) 

_A. sb. 1. One who is disabled (cither from 
birth, or by accident or injury) from the use of his 
limbs ; a Jame person. 

cso Lindisf. Gosp, Luke v. 24 Cuoed dxem cryple. aris. 
crz90 S. Eng. Zee. I, 51/157 Tweie crupeles bat in heore 
limes al fur-crokede were. ¢2374 CHAucER Tvoylus iV, 1458 
It is ful hard to halten wnespied Bifor a crepul, for he kan 
the craft. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cei. 182 God hath 
yeuen therto to crepes hir goyng and to croked hir hondes. 
1586 A. Day Zing, Secretary i, (1625) 22 Of ancient time it 
hath often been said, that it is ill halting before a Creple. 
1611 Bipve cts xiv. 8 A creeple from his mothers wombe. 
1684 Bunyan Filer. i, Introd. a29 These strings. .will such 
Musick make, They'l make a Cripple dance. 2747 WesLuy 
Prin, Physic (176) 93 One who was puter Cr ple, having 
no strength left either in his Leg, Thigh, or Loins, 3865 
Trottore Becton £sé, xiii, 142 A poor cripple, unable to 
walk beyond the limits of her own garden. 

2. techit. a, = Cripplergap (see §), where app. 
cripple= ‘creeping’. ‘b, A temporary staging used 
in cleaning or painting windows: cf, CRADLE, 

1648 A. Eyre Diary (Surtees) 106 He spened acripple and 
putt his sheepe on to the New field, 1887 Zven, News 11 
May 3/6 The jury..recommended the use of ladders, or of 
the recognised machine known as a ‘ cripple’. 

3. U.S. (local.) a A dense thicket in swampy 
or low-lying ground. b. A lwnberman’s term for 
a rocky shallow in a stream. 

3705 in Corr. Penn. & Logan 1. 234 About 300 acres, 100 
upland, the rest swamp and cripple that high tides flow 
over. 

4. slang. A sixpence. Cf. BENDER 6. 

x785 Grose Dict. sts 8 Tees, Cribgle, six pence, 
that piece Ras | commonly much bent and distorted. 1885 
Housch. Words 20 June 155 (Farmer) The sixpence .. is 
called a bandy, a ‘bender’, a cripple. 

5. Comb., as cripplelame adj.; cripple-gap, 
-hole (dial.), see quot. and cf. 2a; cripple- 
stopper (col/og.), a small gun for killing wounded 
birds in wild-fow! shooting. 

xs95 Marxnan Sir 2. Grinvile lix, Dismembred bodies 
aap cripple-lame. 1847-78 Hatutwett, Coiphleseh a 

ole left in walls for - to pass through, North. Also 
called a crifple-hole, 188x Greener Gist 553 Armed with a 
big Sole and a‘cripple-stopper’. 1886 Pall Alall G. 
24 Aug. 4/2 The Crane gun, being used with ball and slugs 
for. .cripple-stopping. 

B. adj. Disabled from the use of one’s limbs; 
lame. Obs. or dial, exc. in atirib, use of prec. 

¢ 1230 Hali Meid. 33 Beo he cangun oder crupel. «1300 
Cursor MM. 22829 (Gott.) Ani man..crepil or croked, 1535 
CoverDALe Jazz. xviii. 8 It is better for y*to entre in vnto 
life lame or crepell. x599 SHaxs. Hex. V, iv. Prol. 20 And 
chide the creeple tardy-gated Night, Who. .doth limpe So 
tediously away. @x649 Drumm. or Hawru. Poems Wks. 
(2732) 56 That criple folk walk not upright, ¢x860 WHITTIER 
Hilk top viii, My poor sick wife, and cripple boy. 

Cripple (krip’l), v. [f. Cripenmsd. Cf. Ger. 
driippede, trons. and intr. in senses 1 and 3.] 

1. ¢vaus. To deprive (wholly or partly) of the use 
of one’s limbs ; to lame, disable, make a cripple of. 

@xgoo [see Criprrep]. 1607 Suaks. Timon rw. i. 2q Thou 
cold Sciatica, Cripple our Senators, that theirlimbes may halt 
As lamely as their Manners! 1791 Huppesrorp Sadmag. 
(2793) 129 Falling in his drunken fits, Crippled his Nose. 
1889 KinosLey Avisc. (1860) I]. 326 Sailors..crippled by 
scurvy or pic fevers. i . f 

2, transf, ond fig. To disable, impair: a, the 
action or effectiveness of material objects, mechani- 
cal contrivances, etc. ; 

1694 SmitH & Watrorp Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (2711) 75 
The Grass and Trees are much er-beaten, worn away, 
and crippled. x23 W. Hatrrenny Sound Building 22 So, 
that the Mason..shall twin their Arches thereon without 
crippling them. x805 Netson in Nicolas Disé. VII. 153 
note, The lower masts, yards and bowsprit all crippled. 187: 
Macourr Ales, of Patmos xviii. 247 No sickness. .crippling 
the warrior on the very eve of conquest. 

b, a person in his resources, means, efforts, etc., 
or immaterial things, as trade, schemes, strength, 
Spesstions, etc. " ; ns 

Matuer Jie Chr. m1. mt. Introd. (x! 
oon ened infal_ministers > of the 


crippled. 
aatep J. 


8. intr. To move or walk lamely ; to. hobble. 
(Now. shied Se.) os : i 
- ¢1220, Bestiary 130 He creped cripelande forth. a 1485- 
Howwanp Horidte 956 He crepillit, he crengit, he car- 
fully,cryd. 2649.G.‘DanieL Tyinarch., Rich. I, cclxxix; 
The-King (who creepled .till: he came before This Shrine) 
walkes vpright now. 1828 Scorr F. AM. Perth viii, Her 
discomfited master..was crippling towards him, his clothes 
much soiled with his fall. 1878 W. C. Sautu A¢/da (1879) 
239 The wounded. .cripple through the street, ~~ 


CRIPPLED. 


Crippled (krip’ld), af/. a. _[f. prec. +-zp.] 
Deprived ofthe use of one’s limbs ; lame, disabled’; 
also ¢vazzsf. and jig. : see the verb. ee 

‘a1300 Cursor M..19048' (Cott.)- Par sagh pailij, A man 
was criplid in be parlesi.-.s59z Percivaty Sf. Dret., Con- 
trecha, weake, cripled. 1674. N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 173 
It has no crutches to Jean ‘its crippled burden on. 1779-8z 
Jounson L.-P., Somervile, If blank verse be not tumid 
and gorgeous, it is crippled prose. x80 Rowzev in Naval 
Chron, XXV. 162 One of them .. had a ‘crippled frigate in 
tow. 1864 Eart Denny J/iad 1. 712 The crippled Vulcan, 
matchless architect. ¢ : = 

Crippledom. [See -pox.] The condition of 
being a cripple. So Gripplehood, Crippleness. 

1860 Reape Cloister §& H. (1861) III. 72 What with my 
crippledom and thy piety..we'll bleed the bumpkins. 1883 
W. H. Russetx in 319¢h Cent. Sept. 495 Emerging rapidly 
from a state of .crippledom to one of comparative activity. 
1864 Dasenr Yest & Earnest (1873) I. 168 One cripple of 
such commanding cripplehood, x755 Jouxson, Crifpleness, 
lameness ;_privation of the limbs. Dic¢. 

Crippler (krisples).  [f£ Cries v.+-En 1] 

1. One who or that which cripples. 

1648 Eant Westarip, Offa Sacra (1879) 166 His sounder 
feet with swathes he ties, And seems to goe in pain as far, 
As art can prove a Crippeler. 1890 Zhe Voice (N. Y.) 21 
Ang., A great crippler to the saloon power in. . politics. 

2. (See quot.) 

1874 Knicur Dict. Mech., Crippler, a board with a cor- 
rugated under-surface. .used in boarding or graining leather. 

Crippling (kri-plin), vd/. sd. The action of 
the verb CRIPPLE. 

_ 1598 Frorio, Zoppicamento, 2 halting, a cripling, a limp- 
ing. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 11, 285 The crippling of the 
feet of females in China. 

Crippling, #//.a. That cripples: see CRiprLev. 

1598 Fiorio, Zé¢fo..a limping or cripling fellow. 1814 
Wornsw, £xcursion 1. Wks. (1888) 422/2 To meet The hour 
of accident or crippling age. 189 Dickens 7. Yio Cities 
1 v, The crippling stones of the pavement. 

Cripply, 2. Obs. exc. dial, [f, CrippLy +-y.] 
Somewhat crippled. , 

1975 Mad. D'Arblay's Early Diary 18 Apr., Tho’ fingers 
are crippley and left arm lame. 1839 Mrs. F. Trotiore 
M, Armstrong iii. (D.) ‘He's so cripply, he beant to work 
nomore,’ 1876 Whitby Gloss., Cripply, tending to lameness. 

Crips, obs, and dial. form of Crisp. 

Cript(e, Criptic, obs. var. Crypr, Crypric. 

Cris, obs. f. Creese, Malay dagger. 

+ Crise. Ods, Also 6 cryse. [a. F. crse crisis 
(Paré 16the.).] =Cnisis. 

xsqx R, Cor.anp Galyen's Terap. 2 Diij, They hauc wel 
and parfytly knowen the contemplacyon of the Cryse. 
2643 R. Baie Lett. & Fruts, (1841) II. 90 This seems to 
be a new period and crise of the most pe affaire. ¢ 1750 
Suenstone Progr. of Taste wv, Behold him, at some crise, 
prescibe, And raise with drugs the sick’ning tribe! 1768 

oss Helvnore 52 (Jam.) [She] thinks her wiss is now come 
tothecreeze. 7 ‘ ae 

Crisis (krisis), Pl. crises, ravely crisises, 
[a. L. créses, a. Gr. xplows discrimination, decision, 
crisis, f. xplv-ew to decide.] 

1. Pathol. The point in the progress of a disease 
when an important development or change. takes 
place which is decisive of recovery or death; the 
turning-point of a disease for better or worse ; also 
applied to any marked or sudden variation occur- 


ring in the progress of a disease and to the pheno- - 


mena accompanying it. 
1543 Trauuron Vigo's Chirurg. vi. i, Dict. Terms, Crisis 
sygnifycth.iudgemente, and in thys case, it is ysed fora 


sodayne chaunge in a disease, 3548 Hate Chron. 80 When : 


the crisis of his sicknes was past and.that he perceived that 
helth was overcome, 2625 Hart Anat, Ur.1.ii 21 Then 
shall the sicke..by the yertue and power of a happy Crisis, 
saile forth into the hauen of health, 1685 Boyte Zug. 
Notion Nat, 222, 1 observe that Crises’s, properly so cail’d, 
do, very seldom -happen in other ‘than Feavers. "1748 
Smottetr Rod, Rand, xxxiv, When he found I had en- 
‘joyed a favourable crisis, he congratulated me. ‘2856 Kane 
Arct, Expl. I. viii. 87 Brooks .. and Thomas haye scen 
the crisis of their malady. ° | > | * ‘ 

12, Astro, Said of a conjunction of the planets 
which determines the issue of-a, disease or.critical 
point in the course of events. (Cf, Critican 4.) 

.1603 Sir’ C, Hevpon Def. -¥ud. Astrol.: pe, When the 
Moone comes to the 22 of Gemini, shee shall there begin to 
worke’a dangerous Crisis, or alteration. . so preuenting. her 
ordinarie working. 1663 Butter Ad, 1. i. 6rx They'll 

-feel the Pulses of the Stars, To’ find out Agues, Coughs, 
Catarrhs; And tell ‘what Crisis does Divine The Rot in 
Sheep, or Mange in Swine. “ : aye ee 

3. évarisf. and fig. A vitally important or decisive 
stage in the progress of anything; a turning-point ; 
also, a state of affairs in which a decisive change 
for ‘better or worse is imminent ; now applied esd. 
to times'of difficulty, insecurity, and suspense in 
politics or commerce, “9° 7 - 8! 

‘x627 Siz B. Rupvaro in.Rushw.. Hésé, Coll. 1. (1659) 301 
This ig the Chrysis of, Parliaments} we shall know by this 
if-Parliaments live or die. a x66x’ Futter Worthies 1, 20. 
The time betwixt Wicklife and Trevisa.was the Chrisis o 

_the English tongue. ‘1975 M. Davies A ti, Brit.1. 346 Great 
Crisises in Church and “State, :1769 Ftuius Lett. i, 10 To 


escape a crisis so‘full'of terror and despair. 1848 Mizz Pol. , 


. Econ, mt, xii, here is said to be a commercial crisis when a 
* great number of mefchants and traders, at once, either have, 

or apprehénd ‘that they-shall have, a difficulty in-meeting 
their engagements... 1860 “TyNDALL Glad, 1. xxvii, zoz The 
+ layer of snow had been ina stiite of strain, which our crossing 
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brought to a crisis, 1875 Jowerr Péato (ed. 2) 111.174 The 
ordinary statesman is also apt to fail in extraordinary crises. 
1886 Stupns’ Lect. Aled, & Alod. Hist, xvi: 363 Foreign 
transactions .. most tedious because they go on without 
crisises and without issues. - 7 : 

+4, Judgement, decision. Ods. ; . 
. 162r W. Scrater. Quest. Tythes (1623) 198 His Crisis so 
exact will with greatest scorne reiect [etc.]. ©1643 Hxkbr 
Answ. Ferne 2 Congciences Syuteresis, and Syneidesis .. 
can warrant her to passe her Crisis or conclusive judgement. 
1683 Cave Ecclesiasticé Pref. 3 We have not made..a Crisis 
and Censure of every single Tract. 1715 M. Davies Ath. 
Brit, ux. sa! 7 hs ss esd 

+5. A point by which to judge; a criterion, 
token, sign. Odés. 

x606 Sir G. Goosecarre ut. i, in Bullen O. Pd II]. 33 The 
Crises here are excellent good; the proportion of the chin 
good. the wart above it most exceeding good. 164 H. P. 
Quest. Div. Right Episc. Ep. Ded. 2 Let your gracious 
acceptance of the same be as strong a crisis that your Grace 
is not a prejudging factious enemie. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. 
Filying-Ins. 1. y. 12 Whereas ‘the others beauty and. lusti- 
ness is a Crysis of their youth, not their idleness. 

Crisle, obs. f. CrizzLe v., to scale. 

Crismatory, Crisme, Crisome: seeCHRisu-. 

Criso-, obs. form of CHRYSO-. 

+Crisol. Obs. Also chrysoll, -sole, [a. Sp. 
crisol: see Diez, s.v. Crésuelo.] <A crucible. 

x6aa Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d Alf. u, 86 Death, 
which is the Chrysoll wherein wee must at last be all melted. 
Ibid. u. 238, 1 did put all the gold into a great Crisoll. 

Crisp (krisp), @ Forms: 1- crisp; also 1 
cyrps, 3-5 crips, 4-7 crispe, 5 cryps(e, eryspe, 
kyrspe. [OE. crisp, cyrps, ad. L. crispus curled. 
Cf. OF. crespe curled, mod.F. crépe; but this does 
not appear to have influenced the Eng. word in 
form. The sense development of branch II is not 
clear: cf. however Crump a., and the quot. from 
Cotgr. Some onomatopeeic influence associated 
‘with the action of pronouncing crisp is to be sus- 
pected.] . 

I. In senses of L. crispucs. 

1. Of the hair: Curly; now applied es. to stiff, 
closely curling, or frizzy hair; ‘also, having or 
wearing such hair, 

coo Bzda's Hist. v. ii, Se gunga wes geworden hale 
lichoman .. and hafde crispe Joccas fgre. cxo0o in 


Thorpe’s Hon, I. 456 (Bosw.) He is blacfexede and cyrps. 
cxz90 8. Bug. Leg. I. 319/687, Blac with cripse here. 
ft 


1386 Cuaucer Kut,’s T. 130 s crispe heer lyk rynges 
was yronne. 1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. RK. 1. ii. (1495) 
80 Lytyll heere and cryps as in blomens countree, ¢ 1400 
Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 179 Wynde alle bese bingis & frote be 
heeris and bei wolen bicome crisp. 583 Stanyuursr A cueis 
1, (Arb) 65 A certeyn lightning on bis headtop glistered 
harmelesse, His crisp locks frizeling. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 852 Buls are more Crispe upon the Fore-Head than Cowes. 
1797 Coox Voy. S. Pole ut, vi, Their hair. .black and brown, 
growing to a tolerable length, and very crisp and curly. 
1859 R. F, Burton Centr. Afr. in Fral. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 
3t7 The hair of these races has invariably a crisp, short, 
and stiff curl, : ; 

2. Having a surface curled or fretted into minute 


waves, ripples, folds or wrinkles. ‘ 
. 1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. (Tollem, MS.) xu, xv, 
The ponde..with crispe water and calm, and nou3t with 
stronge wyndes, _¢x400 Maunpev. (1839) xv. 168 ‘The 
peper. .pei putten pale an owven and pere it waxeth blak 
and crisp [Xox6. ed, blakk and runklid}. ¢ 430 Lipa, J/ix. 
Poents (Percy Soc.) 199 The ‘kyrspe-skyn of hyr forheed, 
Is drawyn up and on trustily bownde. | x596 Suaus. 3 Hex. 
IV, wiil, 106 Swift Scuernes flood .. hid his crispe-head in 
the hollow banke. 3610 — Jef, 1v. i. 130 You Nimphs 
cald Nayades of y* windring brooks..Leaue your crispe 
channels, 1823 Byron, Faz 1x. Ixxviii, The elder ladies’ 
wrinkles curl’d much crisper. 1877 Buack Green Past, xxix, 
(1878) 235 The crisp white crest of the mmnning waves, - 
_ b. Bot, =Crispare, CrisPud 2b, - 
- 2753 Cuanpens Cyct. Supp. sv. Leaf, Crisp leaf .. that 
which is undulated or folded over and over at the édge. 
19776 Wirnertnc DBrit.' Plants (x796)/111. 847 g/puinue 
crispum. eaves crisp, transversely waved... 
. 3. Applied to some fabrics: perh, of crape-like 
texture, Cf Crise sd. Obs. geseelectg 

@ 1300 Cursor BM, 28018 (Cott.) Yee leucdis; wit curchefs 


“crisp and bendes “bright. ‘1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) I. 
risp and, F 


‘or A crisp brechie wel fayn [erzspa femoralia}, * 1393 Vill 
in A. Gibbons Zarly Linc. Wills (1888) 85 Omnes meos 
crispcouerchifes, ar 
“+4, ‘Apparently =Smooth, shining, clear. Obs. 

{Ch Cotgr. ‘Crespu, curled, .frizled, rufiled, crisped ; 
beige pl "Cresper. also, to slecke, make to shine 
or glitter’. fa Pes aaa 

31865 Goipinc Ovid's Met. 1x. (1593) 211 My cleere crispe 
legs (L.crura micantia] he striveth for to catch, 1607 Suaks. 

Timon W, iii. 183 All th’ abhorred births below crispe 
Heauen. 1623 Frercner Bloody Bro. rw. ii, You must 
leave your neat crisp Claret, and fall to your Cyder a while, 

- TE! 5. Brittle or ‘ short’ -while somewhat hard 
or firm in structure (usually as 2 good quality) ; 
said esp; of hard things which have little cohesion, 
and are easily crushed by the teeth, etc.- _~ 

1830 PAtscr. sor/1, I crasshe, as 2 thynge dothe that is 
cryspe or britell bytweneonestethe. .161z Corar., Cresper, 
to crackle or creake, as new shoves; or drie stickes that are 
laid in the, fire; also, to crash between the teeth (a_thing 
thats erispe or brittle). 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 231 In-Frostie 
weather..the Wood or String of the -Instrument..is made 
more Crispe, and so more porous ‘and hollow. 1749 F. Ssitrn 
Voy. Dise, N.-W, Pass: 11. ‘15 The Snow-was of a-greyish 
Colour, crisp on the Top. 1766 Goupsa. 7c. WV. xvi, I the 
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cakes at tea eat short and crisp, they were made by Olivia. 
1822 Lama Elia; Roast Pig, The crisp .. not over-roasted 
crackling. 1866 Treas. Bot, 79/t Celery..the sweet, crisp, 
wholesome, and most agreeable of our cultivated vegetables. 
*-b. From crisp suow or frost, transferred by as- 
sociation to a brisk frosty day, to-frosty air, and 
thence to bracing air generally. . ose 
3869 Lany, Barker Station Life N, Zeal. xv. (2874) 109 
The peculiar fresh crisp feeling which. the - atmosphere 
always has here the moment the sun sets. -1873 Mrs. 
ALEXANDER HWooing o't xxv, All that Christmas Day ought 
to be, clear, crisp, bright.’ 1883 Anna K: Green Hand & 
Ring xxxiv, The crisp frosty air had put everybody ina 
‘ood humour. _ D mole ot 
6. transf. and fig. Applied vaguely to anything 
possessing qualities more or less characteristic of 
crisp substances: a. stiff, firm, as opposed to limp. 
x85: Mayne Reiw Scals Hunters iv. 29 ‘The ‘crop, crop” 
of our horses shortening the crisp grass. 22859 L. Hust 
(Webster), It [laure}) has been plucked nine months, and yet 
Jooks as hale and crisp as if it would last ninety years. 
3868 Ditke Greater Brit. i. 133 The ‘ blue grass" has high 
vitality..this crisp turf at once springs up, and holds the 
ground for ever. a . * 
b. fig. Short, sharp, brisk, decided in manner. 
(Cf, an analogous use of ‘ flabby’ as the opposite.) 
28x4 Mackintosu in Life (1836) II. 300 Ward said Con- 
stant was very ‘crisp’, 1857 W. CoLtins Dead Secret 1.1. 
(1861) 3x Such a crisp touch on the piano, 1873 Hate /# . 
His Name iii, 10 What he said was crisp and decided. 
31884 Athenaum 6 Dec. 739/2 The crisp draughtsmanship 
of Mr. H. P. Riviere’s ‘Bech of Constantine, Rome. 1884 
HD. Trawe in Jéacne. Mag. Oct. 443/2 His crisp anti- 
thetic manner is the perfection of style, - 
7. Comb., as crisp-haired, -withered. -. - : 
¢31400 Desir. Troy 3757 Crispe herit was the kyng, 
colouret as gold. 1677 Hats Print, Orig. Mant. 11. vii, 200 
The Ethiopian black, flat-nosed and crisp-haired. 1868 Lp. 
Houcutos in Select. fr. Wks, 201 Crisp-wither'd hung the 
honourable leaves, : : ea 
+ Crisp, sb. Obs. Also 5-6 orysp, kirsp, kyzsp, 
6-7 crispe. . [app. f. the adj; cf.16th c. I. 
crespe crape or material for veils, mod.F. créfe 
crape. In the entries in the Zestamenta Ebora- 
censia ‘cryspe’ appears to interchange - with 
‘ cypres ’=Cyprus lawn ; see Cyprus.) . 
1, Some thin or delicate textile fabric, used es. 
by women for veils or head-coverings; ? a- crape- 
like material. Cf, CRISpa@.3.  - ° 
$397, Test, Ebor. 1. 226 Flameolam me! de crispo. | 1402 
Ibid, I, 289, ij flameola de cipres. 1435 /did. I, 382 Flame- 
olum de krespe. ¢x460 Towneley Jyst. Ee nd Nelle 
with hir nyfyls of crisp and of sylke. 1498 L@. Treas. Acc. 
Scot, 1. 392 Item, for xxiiij elne of kyrsp to hir for' itk elnc 
iljs ilijd. 1g00-zo Duxpar Dua Mariit Wemen 23 Curches 
«of kirsp cleir and thin. ¢ x600 BureL in Watson Col/, Sc. 
Poents vi. 13 Gam.) A robe Of ‘clencly crispe, side to ‘his 
kneis. x619 Purcnas Aficrocosmtus xxvii. 268 The new 
deuised names of Stuffes and Colours, Crispe, Tamet, Plush 
--Callimanco, Sattinisco. ; Reheat 
2. A-héad-covering or veil made of.this material. 
1584 Hunsox tr. Du Bartas’ Fudith wv. (1608) 57 Upon 
her head a. silver cnape she pind Loose waving on her 
shoulders with the wind, 1593 Green J/amildian, Poems 
(Rildg.) 316 Necdless noughts, as crisps and scarfs, worn a 
fa morisco.. 1597 Montcomente Cherri § Sla¢_ 113 Anc 
cleinlie crispe hang ouir his eyes [Latinized by Dempster 
Involvens nivea de sindone lumina velo), ‘ ‘ 
3. A crisp kind of pastry made by dropping batter 
into boiling fat. [So OF. crzspes in W. de‘Bibles- 
worth,] oe : 
2¢x390 Forut of Cu. Cryspes, a@x422 Dinner Hen.V 
in Oo Eliz, Acad., er or Cryspes fryez, “¢1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 44 Cryspez 1450 16id. 93 Cryspes. 6s 
4. A curl (of hair) ; esp. a short or close curl. 
1634 Sin T. Heenerr Trav. (1638) 325 They. .weare their 
here pretty Jong, and about their crispes’ wreath “2 valu- 
able’Sash or Tulipant. ¢268 Roxd, Ball, V1. 278 Those 
bight locks of hair Spreading o’re each ear,-Every crisp 
and curle. ee oe Bae. 
5. The ‘crackling’ of roast pork. Oés. exc, dial. 
x673 ‘I. Durrert Afock Tespest 1. ii, Methinks I hear a 
great she Devil, call for [a] Groats worth of the’ Crispe of 
my Countenance. 1847-78 Hattie, Crisp, pork crack- 
ling. South, See ate te ft 
Crisp (krisp), a. -[f. Crisp a. of L. crispare 
to curl, crisp, crimp, f. cvispits.]~_ - 
‘L. ¢vaus. To curl into‘short, stiff, wavy folds, or 
crinkles; tocrimp. ~ -- AD cote 
, 2340 [see Crisrep x]. ..1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Cala- 
must7unt ..a_pinne of wodde or yvory, to trime or crispe 
heare. 1617 B, Jonson’ Vis. Delight, As'Zephyr blows. . 
‘The rivers rim as smoothed by, his hand: Only their heads 
are crisped by his stroke. ‘ x632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's 
Evromena 52 A blacke gowne ..lined quite through with 
white silke cipres, pleated and crisped about the necke, 
with a deepe fringe. 1644 BurwerR Chirol. ‘To RdrA vb, 
We. wore gr tere in Carpe oe Nose in 
anger. 1747 Hervey Winter piece(1813) 365 It has. .crispec 
et fiers locks. 18z1 Byron Sarvdax. wit. 6 There is 
A cooling’ breeze which crisps the broad clear river, - 1837 
“T. Hoox Yack Brag vi, Every curl was crisped.into its own 
erpeck place. 1849-Rusuin Sev. Lantps iii, § 22. 90 The 
eaf beng newts liny by bold marking. of its ribs and 
veins, and by turning-up and crisping its edges.- * 
-2. intr. To curl in'short stiff.curls, 9: * 1+: 
1583 T. Watson Centurie of Lone xx, Although his beard 
were crisping-hard. 597 GeraRps Heréad ut. xxxvi- § 12. 
247 The leaues.. do somewhat curle’or crispe. 1977 th 
Forster Voy. round World 1.17 ‘Their black hair naturally 
falls in ringlets, and: begins’ to crisp in“some ‘individuals. 
1815 Scorr Guy Jf. iii, The quict bay, whose little waves, 
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crisping and sparkling to the moonbeams, rolled, etc. x8ga-g 


Topp Cyel, Anat. TY. 10/1 ‘Lhe shell. exposed to heat.. 

crisping up. .like horn. te 
3. trans. To make crisp, ‘ short’ or brittle. © 

, (2658 Wittsrorp Nature's Secrets 52 The ground..will be 

hoary. .the grass crisped with the Frost.) 18xg Scorr Guy 

41. xxviii, The snow .. crisped by ..a severe frost. ¢18 

TMACHEEAY Wolves §& Lamb's, She crisped my buttere 

+ db. transf. and jig. Cf. Crisp a. 5b, 6.” 
+3833 Arnoip Lett, in Stanley Life I. vii. 286 When we 
live in uncongenial society, we are apt.to crisp and harden 
‘our outward manner, to save our real feelings from exposure. 
1877 Mas. Ouirnant Aakers Flor, i. 3 The fresh island air 

d by the sea. : ° 
A. tutr, To bécome crisp. 

1805 A, ‘Scorr Poents 63 (Jam.) The nights were lang, 

Wi frost the yird was crisp”. 1849°C. Bronre Shiriey ix, 

The air chilled at sunset, the ground crisped. 

5. trans. To crush a firm but brittle substance. 

are. 7 
1824 Miss ‘Ferrier Zuker. Ixviii, Hearing the sound of 

wheels crisping the gravel as they rolled slowly round. 
+Crispage.Obs.—° fa. F. crespage, now eré- 

page, f.-créper.] ‘The frizzle or curledness of 
ctape’ (Bailey, folio—Suppl. at end of Pref.). 

_ Crispate, (krispett), 2. [ee L, evispatiis, pa. 
pple. of crésfare to curl.] Crisped; sec. in Bot. 
-and Zoo/., having the margin curled or undulated. 

‘ 2846 Dana Zooph. (2848) x83 Corallum. .crispate, sublobate. 
, Crispation (krispzfon), [n. of action, f. L. 
eréspare to curl: see -atIoy,] Curling, curled 
condition; formation of slight waves, folds, or 
crinkles ; undulation. . F 
, 7626 Bacon Sylva § 852 Some differ in the Haire. .both 
in: the Ouantlty Crispation, and Colours of them. /d/a.., 
Heat causeth ilosity and Crispation, 1668 Cutrerrer & 
Core Barthol. Anat, 1. xxvii, 64 Dismissing its wrinkled 
Crispations,and becoming very broad. 1714 Desuant Astyo- 
‘Keol,-v. ii, note, The motion of the air and vapours, makes 
a pretty Staaten: and rouling. x842 Pricharp Nat. 
Hist. Man (x855) 1. 96 A difterence in the degree of crisp- 
ation, some European hair being also very crisp. 

b. ‘A-slight contraction of any part, morbid or 
natural,:as that of the minute arteries in a wound 
when they retract, or of thé skin in the state called 
goose-skin’ (Mayné, £xpos. Lex.). 

2710 T, Furer Pharnt, Extemp. 150 Painful Crispations 

of the Fibres, 187s M. Comins Afrg. & Merch, IL. v. 134 
She could not think of marrying him without a shudder, a 
curate from head to foot. , 1887 O. W. Homes in 

Atlantic Monthly July 118/1 Few can look down from a 

great height without creepings and crispations. 

—@ ‘Applied. to the minute undulations on the 

Surface of 9 ‘liquid, produced by vibrations of the 
containing vessel, or by 8ound-wayes. 

. 1832 Farapay ZxZ. Res. xlvi. 329 The well-known and 
peculiar crispations which form on water at the centres of 
vibration, . r892 Century Mag. May 37 Upon singing .. 
through the’ tube. beautiful crispations appear upon the 
surface ofthe liquid, which vary with every change of tone. 
Cris‘pature, vare. [f. L. crspat-, ppl. stem 

_ of crispave'+ -uRE.] Crisped condition; crisp- 
ation. - ; : 

‘x745 P. Tuomas Frnl, Anson's Voy. 167 The Spaniards 
. slice it [bread-fruit] and expose it to the Sun, and when 
baked thereby to a Crispature, reserve it as Biscuit, 2756 
C, Lucas Zss, Water's I, 157 A tension, or crispature, ora 
relaxation of the fibres [will] be produced. 1866 7veas. 
Bot., Crispature, when the edge is excessively and irre- 
gularly divided and puckered ; also when the surface is 
much puckered and crumpled. Good examples are afforded 
my curled * endive, ‘curled’ kale, and‘the Tike. nee 

wisped. (krispt, -péd), 27. “a. [£. Crier v.] 

1. Of hair: Closely and stiffly curled. _'. 

-__€1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 188 pe mane of bat mayn hors.. 
‘Wel cresped & cemmed. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 5 
More blacke of skynne, more crispedde in heire, r650 
Suaxs. Aferch. V..u1. ii. 92 Those crisped snakie golden 
locks: 1637 R. Humrazy tr. St. Ambrose 1. 137 Cupids 
yonkers with theii ‘crispéd, powdred, and perfumed Todees. 
3842 Pricuarn Nat. Hist. Man 99 [Hair] sometimesstraight 
and: flowing, at others considerably curled and crisped. 

2, Having a surface curled into minute waves, 


folds or puckers, | * . 
Dexxer Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 9 Canst drink the 
waters of the d spring? -1609 Bis.e (Douay) 1-Kings 
vii. 26 The leafe of'a crisped lilie.. 1663 Phi?. Trans. I. 87 
Having three. Auricles or crisped Angles. 1818 Keats 
Endym. w. 93.The wind that now did stir About the 
isped oaks full drearily; 1849 Tnoreau Week on Concord 
Monday :x23 A million crisped waves come forth. |. ~ 
pb, Said ofa crinkled margin.” - 
1802 Bepooes A7ygéia vist. 139 [The liver] has its edges 
crisped till they bend forwards. 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 
6 Orvobanche vibra ..obes of hp toothed - and ‘crisped. 
xbyo’ Brett Bod. 253. When the margin is very inregolan, 
~being twisted and curled, it-is said to.be crisped or curled: 
3.-Made.crisp or brittle ; ‘short’ in texture’;* also 
in manner, style, etc... -: " “2-2 2 7 ee 
1628 Fevrnam Resovesut.xx, Hee that reades the Fathers 
shall finde them as if written witha crisped pen. 19769.Mrs. 
Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 102 Garnish with crisped 
parsley and fried oysters, 1832 Hr. Martineau: Zach § 
-All ii, 26 Young ‘ash ‘plantations, miles lohg, with ‘their 
shoots crisped andblack, (© 5 7 SS TE 
_W 4. Appliéd to-trees ; sense uncertain, 
‘2634 Minton Comms 984 Along the crisped shades and 
“bowers, 1648 Heerice Hester., Cerent. Candieias.iive; 
The crisped yew. - BR : 


~ Turn‘not thy cri 
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Crisper (ki: a1). [f. Crisp v.+-ER 1] “One 
who or that which crisps or curls; sfee. an instru- 
ment for. friezing or crisping cloth. 


3838 Boor (cited by Worcester). 1874 Kxicut Dict. 
Mech., Crisper, an instrument for crisping the nap of cloth ; 
ie. covering the surface with little curls, such as with 
petersham or chinchilla. A crisping iron, 

Crisphede. Ofs.-° Crispness. 
mA 1440 Piss Parv. 103 Cryspheed, or cryspeness, 
Crispi. UAC. 

Cri‘spin. A name given to a shoemaker, in 
allusion to Crispinus or St. Crispin, the patron 
saint of shoemakers ; also sometimes adopted by 
the members of trades-unions or benefit societies of 
shoemakers. St. Crispin’s lance: ashoemaker’s awl. 

([x6rx Corer. s.v. Crespin, Lance de S. Crespin,an Awle.] 
¢ 1645 Howext Lett. (1650) 1. a7 A good shoemaker that 
can manage St. Crispin’s lance handsomely. 1726 AMHERST 
Terre Fil. x. 47 What a pretty set of tradesmen .. should 
we have .. if gentle crispin was appointed to teach the art 
and mystery of basket-making. W. Towwervy //ist. 
Two Orphans IV. 7 In company with an honest crispin who 
dealt very considerably in politicks. a 1845 Hoop Aty Son 
§ Heir xix, A Crispin he shall not be made, 

Crispimess. [f. Crispy a. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being crispy ; crispness. 

a 1648 Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 147 Give the top [of the 
pudding] a yellow crispiness., 1890 Harper's Mag. Oct. 
670/2 ‘Lhe frilled and rufiled crispiness of its fittings. 

Crisping (krispin), vb/. sb. [f. Crisp v, + 
-inc1,J The action of the verb to Crisp ; curling. 

1400-1868 [see b.], 1669 E. Mostacur Art of Mettals 
u. xix. (1674) 67 That some little hairyness, or crisping ¢n- 
compasseth the Pellets of Quicksilver. 1683 (¢i¢7e), England’s 
Vanity..wherein Naked Breasts and Shoulders .. Long 
Perriwigs..Curlings, and Crispings, are condemned. 

b. Comd., as in erisping-crook, -iron, -pin, -tongs, 
instruments for crisping or curling the hair, ete. 

Yax400 Morte Arthur 3353 The krispane kroke to my 
crownne raughte. 1483 Cath, Angel. 83 A Cryspyngeyren, 
acns. 1868 Breve (Bishops’) /sc. iif, 20 The wimples, and the 
crisping pines, cx618 Fretrcuer Q. Corinth ww. i, Never pow- 
der, nor the crisping-iron, Shall touch these dangling locks. 
1637 Pocktincron Alfave Chr, 42 Fetch me my Crisping 
pinnes to curle my lockes. 1778 Ann. Reg, 220 Cease, 
with crisping tongs, to tare And torture thus thy flowing 
hair. _ 1874 [see CrisPer]. 

Crisping, 77/. a. [f. as prec.+-1ne2,] That 

crisps. frans. and intr. 
“ ag8x J. Bee. Haddon's Answ. Osor, 471 This curious 
cripsing and pies bearey of hawtye speech. 2778 Pui 
Surv. §, Trel. 374 The crisping and drying quality of E.,N., 
and N.E. winds. 28g Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. App. 
389 The small crisping waves which bi upon theshore. 

+ Crispisuricant, a. rare. [ad. L, crispisul- 
cantem.| Undulating or serpentine. : 

17 aiLEy vol. i, Crispisulcant, coming down 
wrinkled ; spoken of Lightening. Hence in Jounson etc. 

Cri-spite (kri-spoit). Anz. [Named 1797, from 
Crispalt, St. Gothard, Switzerland + -17#.] A kind 
of Rutile; =SaGEnivz. . 

x8z4 in T. Avian AZin, Nomen. _ 1868 in Dana Min. 159. 

+Crispitude. Ols~—° [ad. L. crispitiide, t. 
crispus curled.] ‘ Curledness’ (Blount 1656)- 

+Crisple, 2. Obs. rare. [dim. of Crisp v.: 
see -LE,]_ To crisp, cur), or undulate minutely ; to 
ripple. So Oxisple sd., a2 minute curl or undula- 
tion, Critspling vb/, sb. and Api. a. 

2894 Carew Taree (3883) 80 The winde new crisples makes 
in 44 loose hai ich nature selfe to waues recrispelled. 
1604 T. Wricut Passions U1, ii. 59 A calme Sea, with sweete, 

leasant, and crispling streames. bid. v. § 2. 168 The shak- 
ing or artificiall crispling of the aire (which is in effect the 
substance of musicke). 

Crisply (kri'spli), adv. [f Crise a.+-n¥ 2] 
In a crisp manner; with crispness, 

3824 Miss Mitrorp J7illdge Ser. 1. (1863) x8 The roads, 
in spite of the slight glittering showers, crisply dry. 1859 
R. F Burton Centr. Aft in Freel. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 196 
The hair curls crisply. 1881 Athenzun: 13 Aug. 197/2 
What {they} have to say is..clearly and crisply phrased. 

Crispness (krispnés). [f. Crise a, + -NESs.] 
The state or quality of being crisp. 

¢1440 [see Crispneps]. 3635-67 Cowney Davideis m1. 
Note.25 The. .crispness of the wood. 1799 Souruey Lett. 
(4856) 1, 83 The colour of the hair, its quality and its crisp- 
ness. 1865 Dickens Afut. Jr,1.vy An unwholesomely-forced 
lettuce that had-lost in colour-and crispness what it had 
gained in size, :1885-Bvoksel/er July 662/2 The tale is told 
with the crispness and Pai en this author's ae style, 
“Crispy (krispi), a... [f: Crisp a. +.-¥.J- 

1. Curly, wavy; undulated ; =Crispa, 1 and 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P, R. v. xv. (1495) r2t By grete 
heete the heer of the, berd and of. the heed ben eryspy and 
curlyd. . 2994 Kyp Cornelio wv. ,in Hazl. Dodsley Y. 229 
tides like silver curl, Back to, thy grass- 


green banks to welcome us. 1678 JorDAN Trina, es. L0nd. 5 


. A fair bright crispy.curl’d flaxen hair. 819 H. Busx Baz- 


gueét m. 502 The Arctic frost That chains the crispy wave 
on'Zemla’s coast. .” 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1.1. ge Ye 
shall behold I doubt not soon, his crispy hair of gold. | 
2, Brittlé or ‘short’; =CrisPa@. 5... .- 
_x6zz Cotor., Bréssatides, the crispie.mammocks that re- 
maine of tried “hogs grese, € ‘W. -Gmson -Farriers 
Dispens. xv, (2734) ‘280 Boil .< till ., the. Worms are grown 
crispy. -x892 INicHoLs Jivesidé Sciezice'g2 A black, cuispy 
mass ofcharcoal. 2. | Bia Song Pe 
8. Pleasantly sharp, brisk ; =CRISP. a. 5 b.- 
Pe x Fraser's Mag, XXII¥- 314 The crispy ‘coolness of 
‘alr Eve, u . -= OS 


"“x622 Br. 


CRITERION. 


GCri‘ssal, ¢. Ovnith. (ad. mod.L. crtssalss (used 
by Vigors, Ornithol. of Capt. Beechy’s Voy. 19, 
in specific name of a Finch), f. cr7sstent : see below. 
Used chiefly in U.S.] 

1. Pertaining to the crissum, as the crissal region. 

2. Characterized by the colouring of the under 
tail-coverts, as Crissal theush or thrasher, the 
Red-vented Thrush or Thrasher. 

1872 Cours Key to NV. Amer. Birds 75 Crissal Thrasher. 

Criss-cross (kri‘sjkr)s), 5b. [A phonetic re- 
duction of Curist(s)-cross : but in some late senses 
used with unconsciousness of the origin, and treated 
merely as a reduplication of cross; cf. mish-mash, 
tip-top, sig-sag, etc.] 

1, = CuaRIST-CROSS, in various senses, q.v. 

2, if Criss-cross v.] A transverse crossing. 

31876 R. F, Burton Gorilla L, I. 2 When the current, 
setting to the north-west, meetsa strong sea-breeze from the 
west, there is a criss-cross, a tide-rip. 

3. U.S. (See quot.) 

1860 BartLetr Dict. Amer., Criss-cross,a game played 
on slates by children at school ; also called Fox and Geese. 

Hence Criss-cross-row : see CHRIST-CROSS-ROW. 

Criss-cross (kriskr?s), a. and adv. [See 
prec. ; now treated as a mere reduplication of cross ; 
cf, ség-sag.] 

A. adj. Arranged or placed in crossing lines, 
crossing, crossed; marked by crossings or inter- 
sections. B. adv. In the manner of crossing lines, 
crosswise; 7ig. in a contrary way, awry, askew. 

1 Hawrtnorne Josses 1. vii. 132 His puckered fore- 
head unravels its entanglement of criss-cross wrinkles, 2864 
Tuonrau AlaineW. iii. 244 Others prostrate and criss-across, 
1879 F. Conner Tentwork Pal. 352 A regular criss-cross 
pattern, never seen in the later masonry. 

Criss-cross (kri'sjkrps), v. [See prec.] ¢vazs. 
To mark with crossing lines, to cross repeatedly ; 
to trace in crossing lines. 

1818 Keats in Life § Let?. I. 112 To criss-cross the 
letter. x89x Le Fanu Yen, Malory Ixvii, 391 A pretty 
portrait. .criss-crossed over with little cracks, 1883 arfer's 
‘fag, 26/2 The passing vessels criss-cross the white lines 
of thelr wakes upon it like pencil-marks on the slate, 

Crisse, obs. f. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Crissel, cristle, obs, ff. GristL&, Crizz.E. 


|| Crissum folie Ornith, [mod.L. (1811 
Mlliger, Prodromus 166), £. crtssare ‘clunem mo- 
vere’.] ‘The anal region of a bird under the tail ; 
the vent-feathers or lower tail-coverts. 

1874 Cours Birds N. 17, 314 There is more dark color on 
the crissum. 

Crist, Cristante, Cristen, etc., obs. ff, CHRIST, 
CHRISTIANITY, CHRISTEN, etc, 

Crist(e, Cristed, obs. ff. CREST, -ED. 

Cristal(l, Cristalline, etc,, obs. ff, Crrstat, 


-INE, etc. : 

Cristate (kri'ste't), 2. Wat. Hist, etc. [ad. L, 
cristat-us, f. crista CREST: see -ATE.] Having a 
crest, crested; in the form of a crest. 

x66x Lovett Hist, Anin. § Min. Introd, The.. larke, 
cristate, and not cristate, 1859 Topp Cyc/. Anat. V. 768 
Index, Cristate process of the ethmoid bone. 

Cristated. (ii'ste'téd), a. = prec. 

1727 Bawey vol. I1., Cristated, having a crest or comb, 
1757 tr. Henckel’s Pyritol, 23 ites .. oval, clustered, 
cristated. _ 794 Kirwan Jiu. 1. Sometimes also in 
the form of a cockscomb and hence ca ied ook 

+Cristy gray, Cristigrey. Obs. A term 
applied to some kind of fur: cf, Gray, GREY. 

1404 Will of WWynyngton (Somerset Ho.), Togam meam.. 
furratam de cristigrey. 1422 2. 2. IVills (1882) 50 A gown 
furred with Cristy gray. 1474 in La. Treas, Acc. Scot. 
I, 36, v tymire of cristy gray..to lyne a gowne of blac 
dammask to the Qwene. ; 

Crisum, crisyme, obs. ff. CHRISOM. 

+ Crit. Obs. Short for Crinio. 

1743 Frevowe Wedding-day Prol., Smoke the author, you 
Jaughing crits. | 

Critch, variant of Cratox, rack, + - 

+ Criterie, Obs. rare. An adapted form of 
CRITERION. F coos : 

16s¢-60 SrantEy Hist, Philos, 11, a. 38 Man is the 
criterie of all things. éid. (x7or) 477 We say the Criteric 
of Scepticism is the Phesnomen. ‘ : 
-Criteriology. :[f next: see -Logy.) The 
doctrine ofa criterion (of knowledge, etc.). - 

* 4884 -Athengun 14 June 753/t An outline of what may be 
termed criteriology, the, relation: of thought to- reality: as 
regards its validity... | : ae ae . 
Criterion -(kreiticrion). Pl. criteria; less 
commonly -ons. [a. Gr.‘ «perfpiov a means for 
judging; test, standard, f. xpiris judge. -In 17th ec. 
often ‘written, in Gr, letters.) ate 
+a, An organ, faculty or instrament of judging. 
31647 H. More Poems Préf., Wits that have .: 89 cruste 
and madé hard their inward ‘xpinjpioy by over-much ‘aud 
trivial wearing it. 1678°Cuowonrn J2ited/, Syste: ‘Accord. 
ing to Empedocles, the Criterion of Truth“is not Sense but 
Right Reason. :+ | 7 > ie 
‘pb: A test, principle, rule, canon, or standard, by. 
which anything is judged or estimated. 
2 Hate Serut, 15 Sept. Wks. (1627) 490 All the 
false xpernpia that vse to beguile the iudgment of man, 


CRITERIUM. 


1661- Futter iVorthies‘1.'129 The moving hereof [a statue] 
was made the Criterion. of womens chastity. 2768 BLack- 
stone Conte. IIT, 330 Some mode of probation or trial, 
which the law of the:country has ordained for a criterion of 
truth and falshood. 1788 Mrs, Hucues Heury & lsab. 1. 
17 Regular uniformity and the straight line were the cri- 
terions of taste and beauty. 1795 Mate of Sediey 1. x68 
Lord Stokerland {is} the criterion of gallantry and politeness. 
31856 Froupg Hist, Zing. (1858) 1. i, 18 We have no criterion 
by which, in these matters, degrees of good and evil admit 
of-being measured, 7 
. ‘fe. A distinguishing mark or characteristic at- 
taching to a thing, by which it can be judged or 
estimated. Ods. 

1613 Jackson Crzed 1. v. Wks. 1.37 This sincerity in 
teaching .. is the true xpenjptov or tone, the livery or 
cognizance of a_man speaking by the Spirit of God. 1678 
Gate Crt, Gentiles III. 138 Take these Criteria or distinc- 
tive notes of Durandisme. 

Crite-rionall, a. sonce-wd, [f. prec. + -aL; irreg. 
for critertal.] Of or relating to a criterion. 

2830 Coterioce 7adle-t. 7. Sept., There are two kinds 
of logic: x. Syllogistic, 2. Criterional .. The _criterional 
logic, or logic of premisses, is, of course, much the most 
important ; and it has never yet been treated. 

{| Criterium, (kroitierivm). Latinized form of 
Gr. xprrjpiov CartEnion, occas. used in English. 

1631 Donne Sermt, lxi. 612 This is our Criterium and 
onely this; hereby we know it. 21734 Nortn £xam. 1. 
iii, § 62 (1740) 170 It ever was and will be a certain Cri- 
terium of Truth, to be easy..clear and intelligible. 1867 
Lewes Hist, Philos. I, 181 ‘There is no criterium of truth. 

Crith (krip). Physics. [£: Gr. xpi67 barley-corn, 
the smallest weight.] The weight of 1 litre of 
hydrogen at standard pressure and temperature ; 
proposed by Hofmann as the unit of weight for 
gaseous substances, 

1865 A, W. Hormann Introd. Mod. Chem. 131 For this 
purpose I venture to suggest the term crith derived from 
the word xpiOy signifying a barley-corn. 1870 Zug, 
Aech.21 Jan. 464/t ‘The ‘ Crith’. .is the weight of one litre 
of Hydrogen at o° cent., and 0°76 m, pressure=0'0896 
gramme, 

+ Critho‘logy. Obs.-° [ad. Gr. xpt0odoyla the 
gathering of barley, f. “pté@7 barley-com.] (See 
quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Crithology . the office of gathering 
the first fruits of Corn. : : . ; 

Crithomancy (kripomensi). [f. Gr. pioy 
barley-corn + payrela divination (see -Manoy); cf, 
xptOdpayris one who divined by barley.] Divina- 
tion by meal strewed over animals sacrificed, 

1652 GAULE Magasivom. 168 Crithomancy, [divining] by 
grain orcom. 1884 J,C. Bourke Suake Dance of Moguis 
xv. 265 The use of this sacred m losely resembles the 
crithomancy of the ancient Greeks. 

+ Critic, c. Obs. Also6 creticke, 6-7 criticke, 
9-8 -ick, -ique. [ad. L. critic-us (orig: as 2 
medical term), a. Gr. xperucds critical, f. xperds 
decemed, xprjs a judge; f. xpi-v-ew to decide, 
judge, Partly after F. cretigue (1372, Corbichon), 
critique (41590 Paré) both in medical use.] 

+1. Med., etc. Relating to or involving the crisis 
of a disense, etc. ; = bane 4y §. Obs, : 

1544 Puaer Regine. Lyfe (1553) G jb, if it [‘jaundis*] ap- 
peare in the vf ty, beyng a day iudicfall or creticke of the 
ague, 1601 WeEvER Mirr. Mart. Cviijb, If cuer sheild- 
shapt Comet was portent Of Criticke day, foule and perni- 
tious, 2605 Dame Queen's Arcadia wm, i, OF Symptoms, 
Crycis, and the Critick Days. ? 

2: Judging captiously or severely, censorious, 
carping, fault-finding. 

1898 Frorto, Critica, criticke, judging mens acts and 
works written, 2621-R. Jounson May to Glory a5 That.. 
isnow, in this eriticke age, called in Aasstion, ete, @ x667 
Cowtey Elegy on F. Littleton, In.’s Body too, no Critique 
Eye could find The smallest Blemish, Ss 

» Skilful in judging, esp. about literary or artistic 
work; belonging to criticism; =CritioAn 3. 

2626 W. Sciatzn Lxfos.'2 Thess. (629) 144 A criticke 
Scholiast vpon the Reuelation, 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. 
Del. v. 67 Learned diuines and criticke expositours. 2677 
Gare Crt. Gentiles 11. iii, 87 A critic Judgement is made by 
experience and prudence and Reason or discourse. 1709 
Por Llss, Crit, 1. x93. Critic Learning flourish’d most in 
France. ©1824 Fraser's flag. %. 19 Matters . historic, 
critic, analytic, and philologic. x8sg0 ‘Tennyson J Afent, 
evil, The crite clearness of an eye, That saw thro’ all the 
Muses’ walk, : _ 

Critic (kritik), 4.1 .Also 7 crittick, criticke, 
-ique, 7-8 oritick., [ad. L. critic-us sb., a. Gr. 
xprrurés 0, critical person, 2 critic, subst. use of the 
adj.; perh. immediately after I’. critique: see prec. 
In enly times used in the L. form: - 

1883 Furnes Defence Eng. Bible (Parker Soc.) 38: The 
prince of the Critic?. 1609 Hontanp Avzn:. Marcell. xxu. 
xi, 206, ‘I-am here forced even against my will to be aftera 
sort Criticus. but to find outa truthJ.. -.. 2 

1, One who pronounces judgement on any thing 
or person ; ¢sf. one who passes severe or unfavour- 
able judgement ; a censurer, fault-finder, caviller. 

1588 Suaus. L.Z.L. 1.,i, 177, I that haue beene loues 
whip... A Criticke, Nay, a_night-watch Constable, 1598 
Frorto Léal, Dict. To Redr., Those notable Pirates in this 
our paper-sea, those sea-dogs, or lande-Critikes, monsters of 
men, 2606 Dexker Newes frou Hell, Take héed of criticks: 


they bite, like fish, at anything, especially at bookes.’ 1692 - 


~ B. Wanacer Zfpictetus’ Afor, xix, Nor play the Critick, nor 
be apt to jeer, r702 Eng. Theophrast.5 How strangely 
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some words lose. their primitive sense! By a Critick, was 
originally understood a judge; with us nowadays it 
signifies no more than a Fault finder. 1766 Forpyce Seva. 
Yang. Wom. (1777) 1, iv. 192 We are never safe in the com- 
pany ofaecritic + - see >, . 

@. One skilful-in judging of the qualities and 
merits of literary or artistic works ; one who writes 
upon the i ay of such works ; a professional 
reviewer of books, pictures, plays, and the like; 
also one skilled in textual or biblical criticism. 

360g Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. 821 Certaine Critiques are 
used to say... That if all sciences were lost, they might bee 
found in Virgill, 2697 Benrtey Phad. Introd., To pass a 
censure on all kinds of writings, to shew their excellencies 
and defects, and especially to assign each ,. to their proper 
authors, was the chief Province of the ancient Critics. 2780 
Jounson Lett. Ars, Thrale 27 July, Mrs. Cholmondely .. 
told me I was the best critick in the world; and I told eg 
that nobody in the world could judge like her of the merit 
ofacritick. 1825 Macautay Ess, Milton Ess. (1854) 1. 3/r 
The poet, we believe, understood the nature of his art better 
than the critic [Johnson). 1870 Disraeit Lothair xxxv, 
You know who the Critics are? The men who have failed 
in Literature and Art. 

+ Critic, sb.2 Obs. Also in 7 -icke, 7-8 -ick, 
8-9 Critique q.v. [app. ad. F. critique fem. (ased 
in this sense by Moliére and Boileau), ultimately 
ad, Gr. 4 xperueq the critical art, criticism (cf. It. 
critica ‘arte of cutting of stones’, Florio 1598). 
Early in the 18th c. this began to be spelt as in 
Fr. critique, a spelling which in spite of Johnson 
and the Dictionaries, has become nniversal; in 
the roth c. it has received a quasi-French pronun- 
ciation also: see CnitIQuE, chiefly used in sense 2, 
while sense 1 is now expressed by Cririctsat.] 

1. The art or action of criticizing; criticism ; 
an instance of this, Also in g/. (cf. metaphysics.) 

2656 Artif. Handsomeness (1662) 2x6 A Satyrical Critick 
upon the very Scriptures. 1657 Hospes Stigmas Wks. 1845 

II, 389 Grammar and Criticks. 1676 Erserepcr Man of 
ALode 111, iti, Wee'l make a Critick on the whole Mail Madam. 
2690 J. Locke Han. Und. wv. xx, They would afford us 
another sort of Logick and Critick. extLey Phal, 69, 

do not expect from our Editors sagacity in way of 
Critic. 1720 Steere Tatler No, 45 ¢ 4 That Sort of Drama 
is not. thought mawery the Critick of learned Heads. 
1788-73 Jounson, Cri tick, Science of Criticism [Todd 1828 
alters to Critique]. | 4 

2. An essay in criticism of a literary work, etc. ; 
a critical notice or review ; now CRITIQUE. 

2709 Pore Ess. Crit, 571 Own your errors past, And 
make each day a critick on the last. 1710 Sree Tatler 
No. 115 1, I shall not fail to write a Critick upon his Per. 
formance. 1755-73 Jouxson, Cri'tich, 9 critical examina: 
tion; critical remarks [Todd 28:8 alters to Critique). 2766 
Euz. Grureimn Lett. Henry & Frances Ul. 4, I shewed 
your Critic upon the Series to the Bishop of—. . 

t Critic, v. Obs. In 7 -icke, 8 -ick, -ique. 

1. utr. To play the critic, pass judgement (o7 
something). i. 

x607_ A. Brrwer Lingua w. ix. (R.) Nay, if you begin 
to crite once, we shalt eever have ay x IGHTPOOT 
Erubhin ii, if I can criticke onely with deepe 
silence, 21698 Tewrte(J.), They do but..comment, critick; 
and flourish upon them. : 

2. trans. To pass judgement upon, criticize ; esf, 
(in earlier use) to criticize unfavourably, censure, 

1697 Daypen Virg. Life (1721) I. 7x, Those who can 
Critick his Poetry, can never find 2 Blemish in his Manners, 
1706 Cotier Ref, Ridic. 307 "Tis playing the Pedant un- 
seasonably to critick things. 1735 Pore Z. Lady 8: 
As Helluo..Critick'd your wine and analysed your ment, 
x9sx {sec Critiques}. as 

Cri-ticable, a. rare. [f. Critie vor I. eritiquer 
+-ABLE.] Criticizable. 

1889 J, M. Ronzxrson Zss. Crit, Method 71 Criticism is 
thus seen to be in itself criticable literature. | | 

Critical (kritikil), a [f. L. crttie-us (see 
Crizie @.) + -AL.] 

1. Given to judging ; esd. given to adverse or unfa- 
vourable criticism; fault-finding, censorious. 

x90 Suaus, Afids. N. v.i, 54 That is some Satire keene 
and critical. .1604 — Off. 11. i, 120, I am nothing, if not 
Criticall, 1665-9 ‘Bove Occas, Ref?. ws, vi. (1675) 157, The 
more Witty'and Critical sort of Auditors. 1683 D. 6 Art 
Converse 49 Those that are ofa toocritical: humour approve 
of nothing. x828 Sourniy. Ballads, Brough Bells,‘ What 
art thou critical?’ quoth: he; ‘ w that heart’s disease’, 
x88 Russet, Haigs Introd. 3 It was not in his nature 
to be cither critical or indifferent. 

+2. Involving or exercising careful judgement or 
observation; nice, exact; accurate, precise, punctual, 
Now Odés. (or merged in other senses). . 

x650 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef, u. v, Exact and critical 

ial should be made .. whereby determination might be 
settled. x65q Warenock Zoofomia 186 He is not-criti- 
call and exact in Garbes and Fashions, -x692 Ray Disc. 11, 
¥. (2732) i I can hear of nobody that was so critical in 
noticing the Time, -x716 Crsper Love makes Man y..iti 
Well, Madam, you see I’m punctual ,. I’m always critical 
—toa Minute. {x806 Herscner in Phil, Trans, XCVI. 463 
‘The air is beautifully clear, and proper for critical observa- 
tions, 3832 Regul, Justy. Cavalry 11. 37 Acritical dressing 
need not be required.} eee eS 8 

“8. Occupied with or skilful in criticism. 

3641 J; Jackson Trve Evang. 7.1.69 The Millenaries, 
a sect of learned, and criticall Christians. _ 1766 Enricx 
London IV. 163 OF which a critical writer remarks [etc.]. 
aes Mosier Voltaire (1886) 26 Moliére is only critical by 
accident, , 


CRITICALLY. 


b.’ Belonging or relating to criticism. . 

274x Mippreton Cicero Il. vitt. 237 Cassar was conver. 
sant also with the most abstruse and critical parts of learn- 
ing. 1768 W. Gitpin Ess, Prints 169 How far the works 
of Hogarth will bear a critical examination, 1843 MacauLay 
(tit/e), Critical and Historical Essays. 1867 FREEMAN 
Nori. Cong. (2876) 1. App. 585 He shows a good deal of 
critical acumen. 7 

4. Med, (and Astro.) Relating to the crisis-or 
turning-point of a disease; determining’ the issue 
of a disease, etc. : - ae 
_ 160r Hotta Pliny xvit. ii. I, 500 The foure decretorie 
or critical daies, that give the dome of olive trees, either 
to good or bad. 1602 W. Vaucuan Nat, Direct. 47 The 
Moone. .passeth almost every seuenth day into the contrary 
signe of the same quality .and,, bringeth the criticall daies, 
1684 tr. Bones Mere, Compit. 11. 72, You may reckon it 
{the Head:ach] critical; if in a Fever it fail upon a, critical 
day. 1733 Cueyne Eng, Malady us. viii. § 7 And so the 
Fever terminates in a critical Abscess, 7843 T. Watson 
Lect. Physic. iv. (2857) 53 The moment of exhalation is 
very teanSett -It is evidently critical, for the congestion is 
relieved. * 

5. Of the nature of, or constituting, a crisis: a. 
Of decisive importance in relation to the issue, 

1649 Br. Reynoips Hosea iv. 65 Mercies are never ..so 
seasonable as in the very turning and criticall point. 1673 
S.C. Art of Comflaisance 25 There is in the Court, as 
there is said to be in Love, one critical minute. 1786 
T. Jerrerson [V¥ritings (1859) Il. v. 5 That month, by 
producing new prospects: has been critical. 1833 ALISON 
Hist, Europe U1, vit. § 100 Three hundred horse, at that 
critical moment, might have saved the monarchy, ‘87x 
Bracks Four Phases i. 145 note, Socrates taught that 
on great and critical occasions he was often directed bya 
mysterious voice, . 

b. Involving suspense or grave fear'as to the 

issue ; attended with uncertainty or risk. . 

1664 Evetyx Kal. Hort. (2729) .198 Acquaint them 
{tender-plants} Pacaly with the Air... for this change is 
the most critical of the whole year. 1767 Junius Lett, iv. 
25 Considering the critical situation of this country. 1836 
W, Irvine Astoria 1. 149 The relations between [them].. 
were at that time in acritical state ; in fact, the two countries 
were on the eve of a war. 1883 Afanch. Guardian 17 Oct, 
5/2 Mrs. H——'s throat was badly cut, and her condition is 

cemed critical. - ae se 
-6. Tending to determine or decide; decisive, 
crucial, ~ : ; 

384x Myers Cath. Th. 1. vii. 20% The alterations. -in our 
conceptions of the material Universe, .are critical instances 
of the influence fof}... Natural Philosophy, . over Scholastic 
Theology. 1860 Tyxpatt Glace. 0. i. 230 Here. :we have a 
critical analogy between sound and light. ~ te ee 

7. Math, ond Physics. Constituting or relating to 
a point at which some action, property or condi- 
tion passes over into another; constituting an ex- 
treme or limiting case ; as critical angle, in Optics; 
that angle of incidence beyond which rays of light 
passing through a denser medium to the surface of 
a rarer are no longer refracted but totally reflected ; 
critical point ‘or temperature for ‘any particular 
substance, that temperature above which it remains 
in the gaseotis state and cannot be liquefied by any 


amount’ of pressure. 

x84: J. R. Youne Afath. Disscrt. Pref. 7 Even in the ex. 
treme and critical case of the problem. 1873’ W. ‘Lres 
Acoustics 1. iii. 53 This angle is called the limiting or 
critical angle of refraction. | 1876 Tarr tcc. du. Phys. Se, 
xili, 336 The temperature rises to the critical point, z.¢. the 
temperature at and above which the presence of liquid and 
vapour together becomes impossible, x88x T. Marrnicy 
Witutans in Knowledge No. 8. 157 That Jupiter is neither 
a solid, a liquid, nora gaseous planet, but a critical planet. 

8. Zool. and Bot. Of species: Distinguished by 
slight or questionable differences; uncertain or 
difficult to.determine. 

1854 Woonwarp Afollusca ut. (1856) 360 Most of these 
are minute or ‘critical’ species, 1858 Fru?. R. Agric. Soc. 
XIX. 1. 104 Crossing often renders certain species of plants 
very ‘critical, 1884 Frnt. Bot. XXII. 128 When he. .ran 
down some less familiar or critical species, oe 

Criticality (kritikeliti). zare. 1 

a. The quality of being critical, b.-A critical 
remark, criticism. e. A critical moment, crisis, - 

3786, Gray Letd, Wks. 1884 TI. 299 [I] hope to despatch 
you a packet with my criticalities entire. 1843 CanLeron 
Tratis I, 143 At this criticality every eye was turned from 
the Corpse to the murderer. : 
Critically (kritikili), adv. [f. Crrrtoan + 
-LY2.] In a critical manner. oo, 

1. With critical judgement or observation ; nicely, 
accurately, precisely. att . 

2684 Wuitnock Zootomia 504 “Though ‘not “Critically 
translated. «3660 Hamaonp Ids. TV. 498 (R:) Would we © 
but look critically into ourselves. x719 De For Cowsoc(1840) 
I. xv. a65, I inquired of-him_more ‘critically, what was 
become of them? 1870 Miss Baroosan &. Lynne I, xvii. 
285 Miss Gladwin eyed her; critically.. x883 A. Roerts - 
O. T. Revision viii. 168 A critically revised text of the 
Septuagint translation. : we 

+2, With exactness in regard to time, place, etc.; 
exactly, precisely, punctually. Ods. ee: 

x6sg Futter Ch. Hist. 1. i. § 35 Others more. warily 
affirm,’ that: it doth not punctually and critically bud ‘ow 
Christmas day. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 272 An ace 
count, which. .was critically just. 180z Parey Vat. Theol. 
iii. § 2 ‘The point of concourse. .must fail critically upon the 
reting, or the. vision is:confused, | 2855 Kane: Grinnelt 
af, wl, (3856) 363 This hole was critically circular, 


CRITICALNESS. 


1693 CoNcreve Dowdle ‘Dealer 1. i, Here's the coxcomb 
most critically come to interrupt you. 1753 Afe..Cadt. P. 
Drake I, iv. 33 The Hatches were opened, and indeed very 
critically; for a Minute's Confinement longer would have 
terminated in our Destruction. 1799 T: JEFFERSON Wit. 
(1859) IV. 263 Could these debates be ready to appear 
Ctitically, their effect would be decisive. 

5: In a critical situation or condition ; perilously, 
dangerously. 

(x815 W. H. Irnrtanp ‘Scribbleoniania 192 note, Thus 

Gritically circumstanced. 1856 Kane Avrci. Expl. 1. xxv. 

\ 329 The toppling ice’. critically suspended, met above our 

eads, 1889 Pall Mail G. 30 Apr. 6/3 The Swazi King is 
cfitically ill, aa ota 

6. Physics. In a critical state: see CRITICAL 7. 

1881-T. M: Wititams in Knowledge No. 8. 157 Elemen- 
tary substances may exist as solids, liquids, or gases, or 
critically, according to the conditions of temperature and 
pressure, *~ eS aes 

Criticalness: (kritikiinés). [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality or condition of being critical. 

1649 Funrer Fst Man's Fui..o The harlot..tunes her 
self to the criticalness of all complacencie, 1693 Burner 
Let, Bp, Lioyd in Brit. Mag. XXXV. 371 That Critical- 
ness..in marking all dates so punctually, x794 Gopwin 
Cal, Williams xo Struck with the criticalness of the situa- 
tion, 2822 Lams Hija, Roast Pig, Satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate. 

Criticaster (kritike'stez). [See -ssren.] A 
petty or inferior critic. (Used in contempt.) 

1684 N.S. Crié. hE Editi, Bible viii. 51, 1 perceived 
that note to.be added by some Jewish Criticaster. x8x0 
Sourney in Q. Rev. IIL. 457 While the criticasters .. were 
Brounen, sentence of condemnation upon it. 872 
Swinaurne Onder Microscope 36 The rancorous and reptile 
crew of poetictiles who decompose into criticasters, 

Flence Oritica'stetisim, Critica'stry, zo7ce-wds. 

x805 Soutney in Robberds Men. W. Taylor Il. 87 

: Whose criticasterisms have long annoyed me. 1887 F. 
HA ih WV. Nation XLIV. 536/t His criticastry takes 
no’stigmatic note of ‘was being done away’, , 

_ Criticism (kritisiz’n). [f Cerro or L. cvdtic- 
28 + -I8M : prob. formed in conjunction with c77¢icéze, 
of which it is the n. of action. Adopted in French 
in 19th c, as eriticésme (in sense 2 ¢ below) 

1. The. action of criticizing, or passing judgement 
upon, the qualities or merits of-anything; es. the 
passing of unfavourable judgement ; fault-finding, 


censure, 7 , 

1607. Dexxer Kut.’s Conjur, To Rdr., Therfore Gesie) 
doe I. .stand at the marke of criticismé (and of thy bolt) to 
bee shot at. 1637 Hexwoop Royal Ship 42 The} would not 
allow it..But: it was rather their Criticismie than my ignor- 
ance, 1683 D. A. Art. Converse 45 Criticism or.a censor- 
ious humour, condemning indifferently evérything. 1736 
Butter Andi, u, vii: 362 This..gives the largest scope for 
criticism: +1863 Gro. Extor Romola m1. x, These acts.. 
were not allowed to pass without criticism, » 1875 JowErr 
Plato (ed. 2). IV: 44 No philosophy has ever stood this 
criticism of the next generation, i. 

2. The art of-estimating the qualities and cha- 
racter of literary or artistic work; the function or 
work of a critic. : ee 

2674 Drvven Pref. State.of Innocence Wks, 182r V. 106 


Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle, was meant 
a standard of judging well ; the chiefest part of which is, to 
lobserve those excellencies which should delight a reasonable 
reader, 1709 Pore Zss. ov Crit, zor Then criticism the 
tmuse’s handmaid proved. 2719 J. Rrcuarnson (#7#/e), The 
Connoisseur :-an Essay on the whole Art of.Criticism as it 
relates to’ Painting. 1865 M. Arnotp Zss. Crit, i- 38, Lam 
bound -by my own-definition of criticism; a disinterested 
endeavour to, learn and -propagateé.the_ best that is known 
and, thought in the world; 1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 413 
The effort of criticism in our time has been .; to see things 
as they are, without partiality, without obtrusion of per- 
sonal liking or disliking. ae wee cma 

_b.. spec. The ‘critical, science which deals with 
the, text, character, ‘composition, -and origin, of 
literary documents, esZ.-those of the Old and New 
Testamentsi -" 2-7) 0 eg 
+ Textual criticisin: that whose object is to ascertain the 
genuine text and meaning of an author.’ Higher eriticisut: 
see quot..188r. - he f wt sire - 5 

1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. 1. x. 51 The Knowledge of 
Languages, anciently stiled Grammar, and lately Criticisme. 
1748. Hartiry Odserv.' Mar 1. iii; 356 Criticism..may be 
defined the Art “of restoring the corrupted Passages of 
Authors, and ascertaining their-getiuine Sense. 1836 R: 
Keita tr, Hengstenberg's Christol. 1, 414 A fundamental 
principle of. the higher criticism:. *x86q Froupe Short 
Stud. (x89x)-T.-24x (¢2t/e),, Criticism ;and the gospel’ his: 

> tory. | 1875 Scervener. Lect.’ Grk,' Test..7,,The’ problem 
which Textual Criticism sets itselfto.solve. 88x Ronert- 
son Suirn Old Test. in Fewish Ct. (1892).90 A: series of 
quéstioiis ‘affecting the ‘composition, the editing, and .the 
collection of’ thé sacréd books.: This ‘class of quéstiots 
forms’ the special subject:of the branch of critical science 
which is usually distinguished, from’ the yerbalcriticism of 
the text by the name of Higher or Historical Criticism. 
_.@. Philos. The critical philosophy of Kant. 
* Soéalled from its being based-oni a critical examination of 
the faculty of knowledge, : 2 
Von, IT. 
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£ Tt, eS 

1867 J. H. Stiruine tr. Schwégler’s Hist. Philos. (ed. 8) 
216 Kant, .po the clearest- consciousness of the rela- 
tion of criticism to all preceding philosophy. 1889 Carrp 
Kant I, 2 [Kant] opposes Criticism to two other forms of 
Philosophy, Dogmatism and Scepticism, 

“3. (with gz) An act of criticizing; a critical re- 
mark, comment; a critical essay, critique. 

x608 CHAPMAN Byron's Conspir. 1.1, There are a number 
more Of these State Criticismes : That our personall view 
May profitably make. 1683 Drvypen re Plutarch 14 
Philosophical questions and criticisms of humanity were 
their usual recreations. 19756 C. Lucas Zss, Waters 1. 
Pref., Some..have..got their criticisms ready for the press. 
1872 E, Peacock Mabel Heron 1. v. 75 Very much disposed 
to make free criticisms. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 22 
A criticism may be worth making which rests only on proba- 
bilities or impressions. 

+4. A nice point or distinction, a minute parti- 
cular, a nicety; a subtlety; in bad sense, a quibble. 

@x616 Beaum. & Fi. Lit. Fr, Lawyers, i, This godly 
calling [of Duellist] Thou hast follow’d five-and-twenty 
yeares, and studied The criticismes of contentions [é. e. 
duelling]. 2658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iti. 50 To set 
Seeds in that posture, wherein the Leaf and Roots may 
shoot right.. were a Criticisme in Agriculture. 1663 J. 
Spencer Prodigies (1665) 82 For the omission of some 
petty criticisms In their Rites, 1683 Cave Zcclesiastic#, 
Athanasius vi. § 12, 108 Not sufficiently understanding the 
Criticisms of the Greek Language. 

Critici:zable, 2. [f. Crivioizz v.+-ABLE.] 
That may be criticized; open to criticism. 

1863 HawTHorNE Our Old Home, Glimpses Eng. Poverty 
(1879) 327 A few criticisable peculiarities in her talk and 
manner. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. 11. 1. lil. 299 Ameri- 
can cities are justly criticizable for many defects. 

Criticize (kri-tisoiz), v. Also -ise. [f. Critic 
or L. crttic-zts + -IZE,] 

1. intr. To play the critic; to pass judgement 
upon something with respect to its merits or faults. 
(Often connoting unfavourable judgement.) 

1649 Minton Eikon, xxiv. 491 To let goe his Criticizing 
about the sound of Prayers. 168x DrvDEn Ads. & Achit, 
Introd. (1708) 2 They, who can criticize so weakly, as to 
imagine I have done my worst, 1753 Mrs. DeLany Lez. 
Mrs. Dewes 7 Apr., Her character ts pretty ; though had I 
time I could criticise, @1862 Buckie Civilis. III. v. 316 
They who criticize are unable to discern the great principle 
which pervades the whole. 

+b. with o7 or upon; =sense 2. Obs. 

1657 J. Serceant Schisue Dispach’t 15 Who can most 
dexterously and artificially criticize upon words. 1748 
Haarisy Observ. Man 1. ii. ? 6x. 213 We criticize much 
upon the Beauty of Faces. 1790 Burke Fr”, Rev. 244 To 
Criticise on the use that is made of it. 38z0 SourTuey in 
Lye (28g0) 111, 277 It requires a knowledge of that art to 
criticise upon the structure of verse. . 

2. trans. To discuss critically; to offer judge- 
ment upon with respect to merits or faults; to 


animadvert upon. 

1665 Sir T. Hersert Tyaw. (1677) 354 Concerning the 
word Tharsish, so much criticiz’d, it is Verdren ambiguum 
and admits a various sence. 1724 BoLINcBROKE in Swi/t's 
Let#, (1766) 11, 39 The. verses I sent you are very bad. .you 
would do them too much honour, if you criticized them. 
1855 Prescott Puulip I/, I. 1. v. 193 Men began boldly to 
criticize the rights of kings and the duties of subjects. 
1880 MacCormac A7tisept. Sztrg. 49, I will now pass on to 
criticise a paper recently Pape. : 

b. To censure, find fault with. 

x704 Swirr J. Tub Concl., To criticise his gait, and ridi- 
cule his dress, 1779 Jounson Lett. Mrs. Thrate xx Qct. 
The gout that was in my ankles when Queeney criticised 
my gait. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 131, I am not afraid that 
anyone will criticise this. .on the ground that it has nothing 
to do with logic. 

Hence Criticizing vd/. sb. and pl. a.; Criti- 
ci:zingly adv. 

"364 (see Critictze t]. 1772 Map. D'Arstay Early Diary 
(1885) I; 161 So-criticizing an eye. “18s9 Sata Tw. round 
Clock (1861) 115 They. :eye her approvingly, and the brides- 
maids criticisingly. p : oN eect cn 

Criticizer (kritissizez). One who criticizes; 
a critic. . 

@x680 Cuarnock Disc. God's Kuowledge Wks. 1684 I, 285 
He is therefore called:a ‘ discernet’ or criticiser of the heart, 
173i BLACKWALL Sacéed Class. Il, 265 (I.) Pert criticisers 
and saucy correctors of. the original. | 1794 Ast. in Az, 
Keg. 35 Severe criticisers of, the conduct of the allies. 

rivtickin, 202ce-wd.. A small or petty critic, 

1843 Soutaey Doctor Ixxii, Mr, Critickin,—for_ as 
there is 2 diminutive for cat, so should there be for critic, 
I defy you. did. Intereh. xix, Critics, critickins; and criti- 
casters. site 4 co 

Criticling (krittiklin); [See -tave.] =prec. 

1985-6 Old Maid No. 18 (1764) 156,. I shall therefore say 
..to the Criticlings [etc]. 1816 J: Gincurist Philos. Eiyut, 
285 Criticlings may drawi and drivel: .about the earliest 
authors being most original. 1883 Lit. World (U.S.)16 
Jute 194/: This criticlings at Tennyson may yelp. 

Cri‘tico-, combining. form (after Gr. * KpITLHO-), 
=«ritically, critical, and ....: as in eritico-histo- 
vical, -pootical, -thi¢ological, etc., adjs. ., - 

18:7 T. L. Peacock M€elincourt xxxix, The members of 
this critico-poetical council. _x823 Parr hs. 1828 VITi 282 
Some critico-theological matter on-Deuteronomy, 1878 WV. 
Aimer: Reo. CRXVIL. 262 Strotiger than his critico-histori- 
cal [conscience]; - SM ot teres as 

b. Also used as a base for :nonce-words, as 
Critico‘metex,-2 measurer of: critics or criticism, 
Oriticopho'bia, fear or horror:of critics." 

1883 Athenztin 20 Oct. 493/1 We thus obtain’a scientific 

ineagutement of the thought... aud the criticometer is before 


GRO. * 
us. 1836 raser's Mag. XIII, 338 A peculiar sensitiveness 
(technically called criticophobia) has possessed the mint of 
every great author. 

Cri-ticule. zonce-wd. [Sec.-vnEe.] A small or 
petty critic, 

1889 I. Haut in V. ¥, Nation XLVIII, 97/1, The criti- 
cule whose callowness I have scrutinized, 

Critique (krit7*k), [A gradual alteration of the 
17-18th o. erztick, Criric 56.2, after French. 

Critique occurs in Addison's Dial, Afedals (publ. in Wks. 
1721), and Pope so altered his spelling in 1729. It became 
general in the 18th c., though Johnson and most of the dic- 
tionaries to the end of the century adhered to critick. Todd 
substituted crifigue in his ed. of J. in 1828; the modern 
Pronunciation and stress after F. (or Ger.) appears in 1815,] 

1, An essay or article in criticism of a literary (or 
more rarely, an artistic) work ; a review. 

rgoz~2x Appison Dial. Medals Wks. 1721 I. iii, 532, 1 
should as soon expect to see a Critique on the Posie ofa 
Ring, as on the Inscription of a Medal. 1729 Pore Dune. 
1,173 Not that my quill to Critiques was confin'd [in ed. 
1728 Not that my pen to Criticks was confin'd]. 1793 
Cowrer Jett, 17 Feb., I have read the critique of my work 
in the Analytical Review. 1820 Byron Béues 1. 22, I just 
had been skimming a charming critique, 1882 Prsopy 
Eng. Journalism xix. (1882) 143 Turning out articles and 
critiques upon the topics of social life, of art, or literature. 

2. The action or art of criticizing ; criticism. 

18r5 W. H, Irevanp Seribblcomania 46, I deem such the 
basis of candid critique, 1856 MErkLEejoun tr, Kant’s Crit. 
P. R.15 Idea _and division of a particular science, under 
the name of a Critique of Pure Reason. 1866 J, MartTixcau 
Ess. I. 51 The critique of nature in detail is quite beyond 
us. 

Hence Griti‘que uv. ¢va2s., to write a critique 
upon; to review, criticize. (In quot. 1751 prob. 
stressed ¢7z't7gue: cf. CRITIC v.) 

x73x Hist. Pompey the Little p. vii, The worst ribaldry of 
Aristophanes shall be critiqued and commented on. 1815 
W. H. Irevann Scrtbdleomania 2 Some writers there are 
who .. all subjects critique. 1831 Mraser’s Mag. IV. 3 
Hoge’s tales are critiqued by himself in Blackwood. 

+Critism. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. npirys judge + 
-I8M.] =Criticisu., So } Critist, + Crittize v. 
(=Gr. *«perigerv). 

x6sx Relig. Wotton. 40 There being then no such Critismes 
as interpreted [this]..a conspiracy against the State, 1602 
Dekker Sativom, Wks, 1873 I. 211 You are growne a piece 
of a Critist. 1631 Donne Polydoron Pref., They may find 
their humours here critiz’d. a 1677 Barrow Was. 1687 I. 
511 Weneed not critize on the words, the sense being plain. 

Critling. dial. [See -Line, and cf. Criton, 
CRATLING. ' 

+1. (See quot. 1611.) Ods. 2. The refuse of 
lard or grease; =next: cf. CRackLInG sd, 3. 

r6xx Cotcr., Bourgeons, writlings, or critlings; the 
smaller and most vntimely apples or peares. | 1851 MayHew 
Lond. Labour I. 196 Spice to give the critlings a flavour, 
critlings being the refuse left after boiling down the lard. 

Criton, Ods. exc. dial. Also 4 critoun, 9 dial. 
eritten. [a. F. cretows ‘the crispie peeces or 
mammockes remaining of lard, that hath beene first 
shred .. then strained, etc.’ (Cotgr.)] The refuse 


of lard or grease; =CRACKLING $d, 3. 

.1388 Wyetir Ps, cifi]. 4 My boonus han dried vp as 
Critouns [1382 croote; Vulg, crendim; marg. critons], 
that is, that that divellith in the panne of the friyng. 1888 
Berkshive Gloss. Crittens, small pieces of lean meat strained 
from lard when it is melted. 

Crize, obs. f. Crezsz, Malay dagger. 

QGrizzle (kriz’l), 7. Obs. exc. dial Also 7 
erisle, crizle, crizel, 8-9 crizzel, 9 crissel. 
[Origin obscure: perh. dim. of Crazev. Cf. F, 
crisser to crackle.] 

1. duty. To become rough on the surface, as some 
kinds of stone or glass by scaling, or as water 


when it begins to freeze, etc. . 
1673 Ray Fourn, Low C. {2738} Il. 462 Those stones will 
last well enough, till they shall be removed into a rougher 
fair]: But then they'll crizle and scale. x676 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1136/4 Some of the ..Flint Glasses .. have been ob- 
served to crizel and decay. 1677 Prot Ox/ordsh, 253. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. sues. s, v. Crisselling, The glass thus made 
. is subject to'crizzel.. i82z Crare Addr, to Plenty (r821) 
ss View the hole the boys have broke, Crizzling, still in- 
Clin’d to freeze. 3188: Lezcestersh. Gloss, Criszle, to crisp; 
to grow, hard and rough with heat or cold. ; 
2. trans. To cause to ‘crizzle’; to roughen of 
crumple the surface of. - ; : 
* (The first quot. may be really zt.) | Pea 
a Forp & Denker Sun's Darling v..i, To feel the ice 
fall from my crisled skin. x82i->Crare V7/2, Afinsir, 1, 26 
White frost ’gins crizzle pond and brook, 1876 IVhithy Gloss.; 
- Crizele, to broil. Crizzled, hardenetl or‘crisped as the land 
is in a droughty Séason.. 2877 N. W. Line: Gloss., Crisseled 
2p; twisted up 2s leaves are by cold. — mg te 
Hence‘ Cri-zzle sd, (See quot.) - . ‘ 
1876 Whithy Gloss., Crizeles, the rough sunburnt places 
on the face and hands in Scorching weather. 


: Co (kra). Celtic. Antig. “Also 5 eroy. [Irish 
z7é death; blood, blood-wyte.}. ‘The compensation 
or satisfaction made for the slaughter .of any man, 
according.to hisrank’ (Jam.). 2 © ou 

13.. Reg. May, w. xxx,'Sc. Stat. -1, 640 Quid sit Je. cro 
quod caches dicitur.Grant_befor the Kyng.> 1426 Sc. Acts 
¥as, I'(1§66) § 104, Jam.) To pay .. the-croy to the narrest 
of the kin of the slaineman. %609 Sxenz Reg. aj. 74 It is 
statute‘ be ‘the King, that-Cfo of aie Erle-of Scotland is 
seven“tymes twentie kye:--1614-SEtpen’ Titles aoe 


OROAK. 


“Where Earles, ‘Earles sonnes, Thanes, Ochierns and the 
like are distinguisht by their Croes, 13872 E. W. Ropertson 
Hist. Ess. 135 The Cro, or Wergild, of the Thane. 

: Croak (krdtk),sd. Also 8 croke. [See Croak v.] 

1. The deep hoarse sound made by a frog or raven. 
Also éransf. and jig. : 

xs6t Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 225, They play 
the waterfrogs,'singyng croake ec. 1632 RowLey 
Woman never vext m. in Hazl. Dodsley X11, 160 O thou 
fatal raven ! Jet me pull thine eyes out For this sad croak. 
1766 Pennant Zool, (x82) II. 157 (Puffin Auk) The hoarse, 
deep, periodical croak of the corvorants. x86x TroLiore 
Barchester T, xliv, ‘I told you so, I told you sol’ is the 
croak of a true Job's comforter. ‘ 

2, Hawking, (See quot. 1891.) Also gi. (Cf. 
Crook sd.4) 

x7o7 Frover Physic, Puise-Watch (1710) 400 TherCroke is 
evidently an Asthmatic Disposition produced by hard fly- 
ing. Jbid. 401 The Noise called the Croke was made by 
Expiration and not by inspiraGes. x89x Hartine Gloss. 
Falconry, Croaks, or Kecks, Fr. crac, a disease of the 
air-passages, analogous to a cough, and so called from the 
sound the bird makes during any exertion, such as bating, 
or flying. 

Croak (krdvk), 7, Forms: (5 crok) 6-8 croke, 
6-7 croake, 7~ croak. [Croaksb, and vb. appears 
only about 1550; the 15th c. cvok is not its exact 
equivalent phonetically; in the same sense ME. 
had also crouke, crowke: see Crook v.2 It 
is possible that croak, with the northern parallel 
form crake, cratk, goes back to an OE. *erdeian, of 
which the recorded cracefiaz to croak- (said of 
ravens) may be a diminutive ; but it is on the whole 
more probable that crozhe, crok, croak, with crake, 
creak, crick, are later formations ee or sug- 
gesting varieties of animal and other sounds,] 

1, zntr. To utter a deep, hoarse, dismal cry, as 
a frog or a raven. 

cx460 Towneley Myst. 99 Sely Capyll, oure hen,.She 
kakyls, Bot begyn she to crok, To groyne or to clok. 2387 
Tottell's Mise. (Arb.)200 Thou dunghy!l crowe that crokest 
agaynst the rayne. 2598 Srenser Zithal. 349 Th’ vnplea- 
sant quyre of frogs still croking. 602 N Antonio's 
Rev, 11. iii, Wks, 1856 I. 111 Now croakes the toad. 1697 
Daven Virg. Ect. 1. 26 The hoarse Raven .. By croaking 
from the left presag’d the coming Blow. 1835 \V. Irvinc 
Tour Prairies 277 Ravens .. flapping about and croaking 

ly ‘in the air, 1877 A, B. Enwarps Up Nile xxii, 699 
Meanwhile the frogs croaked furiously. 
b. Of a hawk; see Croak sd. 2. 

1575 Turserv. Faulconrie 250 You may perceyve these 
woormes to plague and trouble your hawke when she 
croakes in the night. 1628 Larnam and Bk, Falconry (1633) 
23 It breedeth much winde in them, the which. .willappeare 
ee with a rising in the gorge, and a noyse withall of 
croking. 

2. ¢ransf, Of persons : To groan or cry (obs.); to 
speak with a hoarse, hollow utterance; jig. to 
speak in dismal accents, talk despondingly, fore- 
bode ae (like the apg 

c3460 Towneley Myst, 108, I thoght Gylle began to crok, 
and trayelle fall sad. 1606 Sua. Tr, & oy. ii. 19% 
Would I could meete that roague Diomed, I would croke 
like a Rauen : I would bode, I would bode. 1797 Burke 
Regic. Peace iti. Wks. VIII. 389 They, who croak them- 
selves hoarse about the decay of our trade. 1806 MeTcaLrE 
in Owen Wellesley’s Desf. 807 Without croaking, it may be 
observed that our government is upon a dangerous experi- 
ment. x852 Mus. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxii. 222 ‘Don't 
be croaking, cousin—I hate it!’ he would say. 

+8. OF the stomach or bowels: To make a 
rumbling noise. Ods, 

_ 1547 [see Croaxine vd/. sd. 1}. 1611 Cotcr., Gribouiller, 
to rumble or croake (as the guts doc through bepireaone 4 
1682 N.O. Borlean's Lutrin w. 330 My cager stomac! 
crokes, and calls for Dinner? @2goq T. Brown Sat. Jr. 
King Wks. 1730 1. 6o When my starv'd entrails croke. 

4. trans. To utter or proclaim by croaking. 

1605 Suaks, JZacd. 1.v. 40 The raven himselfe is hoarse 
‘That croakes the fatall entrance of Duncan. 1791 Lp, to 


¥, Priestley in Poet. Reg, (2808) 40, Now half the bench . 


of Bishops we may meet, Croaking ‘old clothes’ about 
St. James's Strect, 1847. ‘TENNVEON Prine. Ww. 106 Marsh- 
Givers, rather, ma, onat croak ge sister. 1879 Froupe 

asar xiii, x ibulus, as each measure was passed, 
croaked that tt was null and void. 

5. slang. To die. 

t «Vaux Flash Dict, 1873 Slang Dict., Croak, 
to die—from the gurgling sound a person makes when the 


he eos) rings. . 


“St Cxroceous (krowsios, -fies), a Obs. 
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79. There are croakers in every country, always boding its 
ruin. 2850 T, A, Trotiore Jmpress. Wand.v. s7 Afew 
timid croakers shake their heads. : 

3. slang. (See quot.) 

1873 Slang Dict., Croaker,a dying person beyond hope ; 
Acorpse. x892 Star 28 May 2/7 The cow was a ‘croker’, 
a beast killed to save it from dying. . 

Croakery (krawkeri). sonce-wd. [f. CROAK v. 
or CROAKER : see-ERY.] Croakings collectively. 

1865 Cantyie Fredk, Gt. (1873) VI. xvi. vi. 193 Friedrich, 
in-answer to new cunning croakeries and contrivances... has 
answered him likeaking, 1867— Mevzist. (1881) I], 186 A 
croakery of crawling things, instead of a speaking by 


men, 

Croakily (kré«kili), adv. [f. Croaky a, +-L¥2.] 
In a croaky manner. 

31868 Carte Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. v. vii. 125 Immortal 
Wolf, croakily satirical withal, had defended himself. 

Croaking (kréwkin), vi. sb. [f. Croax v.] 

1. The action of making a deep hoarse sound. 

1847 Boorpe Brev. Health eccix. 100b, In Englyshe it is 
named crokyng or covkyng in ones bely, 2610 HEALEY 
Epictetus’ Man. xxiv. (1636) 29 The croaking of the Raven. 
3840 R. Dana Bef. Mast ix. 22 The frogs set up their 
croaking in the marshes. A 

2. fig. Talking dismally or sorspcsiing evil. 

1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. VI. 417 The croaking 
which already pre inthe army. 1836 Marryat Alidsh. 
Easy xxvii. De All this comes from your croaking—you're 
a Mother Cary’s chicken. 

Croarking, f//. a. [f. as prec. +-INe@2.] That 
croaks. (Z¢. and fg.) 

1607 TorsELn Serpents (1653) 719 The croaking Frogs 
made such a noise, as he Sa ae no rest, 1662 Szit- 
LINGFL. Orig. Sacr. . i. § 2 An innumerable company of 
croaking Enthusiasts, 1780 Map. D’Arptay Leét. 24 Aug., 
A croaking prophet, foretells nothing but utter destruction. 
3885 Manch. Exam. 27 Feb. 5/4 [His} voice itself was 
pitched in a low and croaking key. ‘ 

Croaky (krawki), a. [f. Croax sd, or v. +-¥.] 

1. Characterized by croaking ; given to croaking. 

283x Cartyie Sterling 1, iv, His voice was croaky and 
shrill, 1854 Dickens Lets, (ed. 2) 1. 363 A croaky voice. 

2. Nazt. (See quot.) 

cso Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 112 Croaky, a term ap- 

lied to plank when it curves or compasses much in short 
engths. 31867 in Suytn Sailor's Word-bk, 

+ Croan, croane, a. Obs. perh. an attrib. use 
of Crone sd, 

1977 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 498 He... lived in .. 
the studie of the sacred Scriptures, euen to his croane and 
crooked age. 2746 Brit. Mos. $3 es .. filled with 
several Croan Matrons, Town les, etc. 

Croane, obs. f. Crowe. 

+ Croape, v. Obs. Alsocrope. [Cf. Crour.] 
intr. To croak, 

cxgoo Kennepy A iyting w. Dunbar 393 Cursit croapand 
craw. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 The ay ao of the rauynis 
gart the crans a 7593 B, Barnes Parthenophil in Arb, 

‘arney V. 48x Bulls bellow through the wood ! Ravens 
croape! 1600 Anp. Annor Exf, Yonah 471 He feedeth the 
young ravens who do cry or croape. 

Croape, obs. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Croaper, obs. form of CruPPER. 

+ Grob, sd. Obs. In6crobbe. 2/7. ‘The knops 
of leafy buds, used as pendants from the roof’ 
(Halliwell). 


Hatt Chron, (1809) 639 The Vautes in orbes with - 


x 
Cibbbes dependyng. 

+ Crob, v. Obs. Also 6 crobb. =Croak v. 

01350 NV, Eng. Leg. in Horstmann Alteng, Lee. 11. 149/252 
Lleue to crakes pat crobbes & crycs, o 1450 St. Cuthbert 
Gurtees) aye Je crawe..Reufully sho crobbed and crycd. 
ex47g Cath. Angl. 83.(MS. A), To Crabe, crocitare vel 
crocart, coruorune est. A Crobbynge of rauens, 
Drant Horace's Sat. A iij, Still, still thy stomake crobbs. 


|| Cxoc, terock (krgk). [OF cvoc hook=Pr. 
croc, It. eroceo, med.L. evocczts, of uncertain origin.] 
A hook: in Harguebus & (y) croc, a harquebus 
with a hook’ or crook by which it was fixed to its 
rest or support when fired: see Hanquesus. 

Crocalite -(krpkiloit). Af. [Named 1797, 
app.. from. «péxos’ saffron+-Lrre.] A red variety 
of NATROLITE, occurring in small amygdules. ° 


1808 T, Attan ames of Min.'24 Crocalite. 1844 Aucer - 


Phillips’ Alin, 202 Crockatite, ‘ 
Crocard, var. of CrookanD Ods. ee: 
+Croca’tion. Obs.—° [L. crocétio croaking, 
cawing.] See Croorration. : 
Croce, original form of Cross, crosier. 
Croce, obs. var. of Cross. - ; 
+Crorceal, «. Ods. [f. L. cvoce-us saffron- 
coloured +-au.] = Croczous. - . ; 
1647 Linty Chir, Astrol, viivg2 The Red and Yellow, or 
Croceall, or Sorrell colour. ; A Baht ets 
_t Cxro'cean, a. Obs. [cf. prec.] =Croorous, 
162z Quartes Argalus §& P: 11, Wks. (Grosart) III. 2609/1 
And from the pillow.of his Crocian bed Don Phoebus rouzes 
his refulgent head.-' 1638 —Hierogiypht. xv. IT. 196/2 Rising 
in glory from his Crocean bed.-:) ) ° 


- Groceate’ (krowsiatt, ‘<fielt), a. [EL croce-us 


“+ -ATE $ ‘cf. voseate.]- a.° Pertaining to saffron. 
bs Safffon-coloured, Croczous. «=! .- 

1866 J.B, Rose Virg..Georg. 1. 56 Tmolus doth supply Its 
croceate odours. 1867 — Zeid 262 From Tithon’s croceate 
bed Aurora springs. did. 268 The croceate garb, if L 


1566, 
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croce-us saffron-coloured, f. crocus saffron + -00S.] 
Saffron-coloured ; deep reddish yellow. 

x6s7 Tomuimson Renou's Disp. 688 The first water will be 
white ..the third-croceous. 2688 R. Home Armoury it. 
311/2 Croceous is a saffron yellow. : 

Crocer(e, obs, form of Croster. - 

Crocetin: see Croc. - 

+Croche, sd.1 Obs, Also 5-6 crotcha, crowche, 

6 cruche. [Etymologically the same.as croce, 

Crose; cvoche being the Old Noithern French 

equivalent of Central OF. evoce. The form crowche 

is perh. a phonetic development (cf. poche, pouch) ; 
in eruche there may be a blending with Crores.) ~ 

L A pastoral staff, crook, crosier. . 
14:. Nominale in Wr.-Wi\cker 721/38 (Nom, Rer. Eccie- 

siast.), Hoc pedunt,a crowehe, ¢34s0 St. Cuthbert 624 

A biscop..with his croche. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. saat 

Thenne saynt basille .. cam to the chyrche and knocked a 

stroke wyth hys croche, 1490-9 Promp. Pary. 104 (H., 

P.) Croke or schoke [H. ¢1490, P. x499 _crotche, rar6 

croche), fedum, cambuca, 1536 Inv, Whalley Abbey 

(Trans. Hist. Soc. Lane. N.S, Vil. 107), j crowche of silver 

and gilt with a staffof silver. 1539 Jv. in Burton ‘fon, 

Ebor, 144 One cruche-head gilt..the staff of the Cruche, 

gilt. 1563 Br. Prexincton Burn, Pauls (Parker Soc.) 584 

They have not the cruche and mitre as the old bishops had. 
2. Astick having a head to lean on; a lame 

man’s staff, acrutch. Cf. Crose 2. 

In thjs sense not easily separated from Crurcn, q. v. 

14,. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 80/23 Hoc sustentacnlum, hoe 
podium, a croche. ¢xgoo Merchant & Son in Halliwell 
Nugez Poet. 32 An olde man, wyth crochys twayne, 

qj See also Crores. 

Croche, 34.2 [a. F. croche spur on a fruit 
tree, etc. :—Rom. *evocca: cf, med.L. crocha hook 
(Du Cange); from same radical as Croo.].-One 
of the ‘ bunds’ or knobs at the top of a stag’s horn. 

1575 Turserv. Venerie 54 These litle buddes or broches 
which are about the toppe are called Croches. 1583 Stany- 
nurs Aeneis 1, (Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags whoring es 
high from the antlier hauted, 1630 J. Tavzor (Water P.) 
Wks. 1. 93/1 The hornes haue many dogmaticall Epithites, 
as.. the Bars, the Pearles, the Antliers .. and the Croches. 
1974 Gotvsm. Nat, Hist, (2862) Lit. v.325. 1884 Jerrertes 
Red Deer iv. 7% 4 
-+Gxroche, v7 Obs. [a I’. cracker to hook, catch 
with hooks or claws (f. creche) ; and aphetic form 
of Acroche, ACOROACH.] . 

1. fans. To hook, catch with hooks. 

ax225 Juliana 35 Make me war and wite me wid his 
crefti crokes, bat ha me ne crochen [préted crechen]. 

2. =ACOROACH, ENoROACE. 

¢3380 Wyeue. Sern: Sel. Wks. I. 139 Pharisces. .hauc 

id to esynge of many heerdis in pe chirche. 
1s92 Manch. Court Leet Rec. (1885) 11. 60 Roberte Janye 
hathe Croched. . n the hye. .streete, 

Croche, obs. form of Croron, Crovost v. 
Crochebake: see CRoUOHBAOK. : 
* Croched, f2/. a. Obs. [f. Croone v, and sd. 

+-ED. Cf. Ficvochu] | : 

‘1. Crooked, twisted. ; 
¢ 1300 K. Adis. 7099 Wilde swyn And croched dragons. 
2. Having ‘croches’: see CrooHE sd, 

2898 Manwoon Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (61s) 46a, A Hart.. 
whether he be croched, palmed, or crowned. 

Crocherd(e, obs. form of Kneuvizen, © 

| Crochet (krofe, krowfi), sd. [¥, crochet, dim. 
of ervoche, croc hook.] : 

1. A kind of knitting done with a hooked needle; 
material so made. : 

- 2848 Crouci Bothie 1. 42 A shirt as of crochet of women. 

3879 E. Garrett House by Works I. 3 Sundry triftes of 

simple cambric or crochet with which to brighten her worn, 

plain gowns, ieee 

2. ativib. and Comb.,.as crochet edging ,-lace, 
oneedle, -type (see quot.); -work. =. ~~ i 

2848 Miss Lampenr (¢it/e), My Crochet prone ge 1849 
Craniwce Cold Wrter Cure 130 A crochet-needle was, by 
accident, driven into the side of a young lady. x856 Mrs. 
Brownixe Aur. Leigh 38 And should I sit down to the 
crochet work? 1874 Kucur Dict. Dlcch., Crochet-type, type 
with fancy faces, to.set up in imitation of lace, crochet, or 
worsted work.. ” oe . eae 
“Crochet (krofe, krawfi), v. [f prec. sb.] a. 

by trans, 


inty, To work with a crochet-needle. 
To make or knit in crochet. 

x838 Mas, Cartyte Ze/z. 11.384 She had crocheted. .a large 
cover for the drawing-room sofa, 1883 AZent. Airs, Suther- 
laud 60 The sewingand crocheting department. 189: Daily 
News 31 Dec. 5/5 The Queen has contributed a... shawl of 
her own crocheting. ee ers are ae” 
- Crochet, obs. var. of CroToHET. a 6 
W nie igre teen Obs. Also 6 -tor. [T.; £ crochet 


‘A porter or. common burthen-bearer’ 
(Cotgr.). 5 : 


x . Stunnes Gaging Guif B v, The sa ntes of God 
1ede 2 the Linen had See ances or devon + 2613 
Beau.’ & Fr.-Honest Man's Fort. ww. ii; I would have 
hired a chrocheteur for two cardecues,’ ; - 
-Crociary (krdu-fiiri). Zecd:. [ad. med.L. croci- 
arius, £. evocta crosier.] The person’ who carried 
the crosier before the abbot:or bishop’ (Ash 1775). 

+ Crooiate; Obs. [ad. It.’ croctata,:f, croce’ 


. cross.} Taking the cross; = CRUSADE. ° 


» x607, Donnn\Zef?. (1651)'x40 In the Crociate for the warres 
inthe Holy Land. - see ean sai 
. * ei Mae 


CROCIATE. - 


Crociate, v.: sce Crocrare, - - 
-Crocidolite (krosi-ddleit), adéiz. [Named 1831 
f, Gr. apoxis, xpoxe5-, var. of «poxds the nap of 
woollen’ cloth +Afdos_ stone (-LITE).] A ‘fibrous 
silicate of iron and sodium, called also é/te asbestos; 
sometimes massive or earthy. Also applied-to a 
yellow fibrous mineral produced by natural altera- 
tion from the blue crocidolite, and much used for 
ornament. of eae 

2835 Suerarn Mix. 297 Krocidolite. 3887 Daily Tel. 
7 June 7 The new crocidolite, which is only a compressed 
asbestos, displays sheens and radiances of gold and bronze 
and green like satin changed to stone. 1888 Catholic Press 
7 Apr. 419 A cross made of South African gold, mounted in 
crocidolite and ivory. 

Crocin (krawsin). Chem. [f.-L, cvoc-ts saffron 
+-In-] A red powder, the colouring matter of 
Chinese Yellow pods, the fruit of Gardenia grandi- 
Jira, with which the robes of Chinese mandarins 
are dyed,, A meppoee product of the action of 
hydrochloric acid on crocin is Cro’cetin. 

3863-72 Watts Dict. Chent, 11, 108. 

Crocine (kréwsin, -ain), a. [ad. L. crocin-zs, 
f. cvocets.] Of, or consisting of, crocuses. 

28:2 Hawortu in Tvans. Hort, Soc. 1. 130, | have seldom 
observed, these crocine kedgehogs produce many flowers. 

+ Crooitate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. cvocitare, freq. 
of crdtive to croak loudly: see -atE.] <tr. To 
croak or caw. Hence + Crocita'tion. 

x623 CockEram, Crociate, to cry like a rauen. 1655 
Brount Glossog~., Crocation, the kawing of Crows, Rooks, 
ox Ravens, Crocttation, Iden 
Crook (krgk), 50.1" Forms: 1 orooca, 3 krocke, 
3-7 .orocke, 4 crokk(e, 5~6 crok, 6- crock. 
[OE. evoc(e and crocca masc., earthenware pot or 
pitcher, related to Icel. Arukka f. (Da. Zrukke, Sw. 
4ruka) in same.sense ; and perh. more remotely to 
Cron, and Crours. Whether the Celtic words, 
Mir. crocanz, Gael. crogaz (see CRoccan), Welsh 
crochar ‘pot’, are related, is not determined.] 

“1. An earthen pot, jar, or other vessel. 

61000 Sax. Leechd, I, 238 Do [the herbs] on anne niwne 
croccan. « 1225 Ancr. R.346 Kulle al ut pet is ide 
3309 Lanes, Rich. Redeles n. 52 Cast adoun the crokk the 
colys amyd. 1942 JS. Acc, St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., 
For a crock to put mylk in jd, 1596 Srensen /. g. 2 Ii. 33 
The vulgar did about him flocke..Like foolish flies about 
an hony-erocke. 4 Ray S. §& £. C. Words 63 Crock, 
an Earthen pot to put butter or the like in. 1769 STEELE 
Tatler No. 37 ¥ aol Whip throws down a Cabinet of 
China: He ‘cries, at! Are your Crocks rotten? . 1848 
Kincstey Saint's Trag. wv. ii. 12x Her only furniture An 
earthen crock or two, 

2..A pot, ofiron or other metal. (S.W. of Eng.) 

67495 Exeter Tailor’ Gild in Eng. Gilds 320 A brasen 
krocke of ij galons and more, a pache clowted in the brem 
with laten. 1608 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) sto the 
lesser brasse Crocke. 1746 Exmoor Courishis (E. D. S.) 88 
Thare be more,.than.can boil tha crock. 1885 E, C. SHane 
uanp Ways § Means Devoush, Vill. 60 A ple made ina 

-crock—the , big. kettle you see hanging over the fire in 
farm-houses, 1888 W7. Somerset Word-bk., Crock. .a cast- 

ioe cooking-pot only., It has a loose bow-handle. .and three 
_ Uttlelegs. - — - 

%..A.broken piece of earthenware, a potsherd, 
such-as is used to cover the hole in a flower-pot. 

-1850 Florist 84 Turn it out of the pot, remiove the cracks, 
x8gr Grenny Handbk, Fl. Gard, 10 Puta layer of crocks to 
reach one-third of the height of the pot. * 

4, ‘Comd., as crock-butter ; crockman, a seller of 
crockery ; crock-saw, an iron bar with teeth like 

“ a-saw, suspended over a-fire-place to carry ‘ crocks’” 
or pots; crock-stidk, a stick used to stir a pot, 
support the lid, etc.; a ‘thivel’. 

14.. Metr. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 626/8 Contus, crokstyke, 
1792 J.Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Ode ‘to Acad.Chair - 1822 
Tt. 9 Get thyself to-Skewers and- Crock-sticks turn’d, 
185° Mavnew Lond. Labour Ii. 44 His avocation as a 
crockman.': 1869 Brackmore Lorna D. xiv. (ed. 12) 84 

* Master Huckaback stood up, without much aid from the 
crock-saw. “1879 Sttropshire Gloss., Crock-butter, butter 
salted and put'down in a crock for winter use. i 

Crock ‘(krgk), -s5.2 Obs. exc. dial, [Deriva- 
tion doubtful ; by Ray app. identified with prec.J 
Smut, soot, dirt, = "7-7 -' 

+. x657 H- Crowcn Welsh Trav. 496 Was all bedawb’d hur- 
self-with crock. 1674 Ray S..§ v3 C. Words 63 Crock, to 
black’one with soot or black of a pot or kettlé or chimney- 
st 3; black or soot is.also substantively called Crock. . 
x86x Dicuens Gt. Expect. vii, The, boy grimed with crock 


and dirt... x87 Sussex Gloss., Crock, a smut or smudge. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 665/x New ‘England expressions 


here are. .‘ You have a crock on your nose’; for a smut. 
Crock. (gk), sd.3 ‘Chiefly Sc. Also 6 crocke, 
6-8:crok. [C& Norw. krake, krakje a. sickly, 
weakly, or emaciated beast (Aasen), Sw. rake, 
Da. krak, kvakke; LG. hrake, krakke, .N¥ris. 
krack’a sorry, broken-down horse ; MDu. &raccke,- 
MFilem. - £rake, a -broken-down' "horse’-or- house ;" 
EFris. ‘Zrakke' a broken-down horse, house, or_old: 
man; ‘all.app. related to CRaok v2 7-1.” 
1; An‘old ewe; ot:one that has ceased bearing. 
Also crackewe % - | + - woe : 
xg28 Lynpesay-Dreme 8 8 Quho wyll-go sers amang sic 
- heirdis scheip, May habyll- 


, crockery. 


fynd' mony pure scabbit-crok. * 
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1570 Levins. Afanip. 158 A crocke, shepe, adasia. 172 
Ramsay Tea-t. Mise. (1733) II. 182 Tera choke that oop 
amang the heather. 1785 Burn Twa Herdsi, Wha will 
tent the waifs and crocks? 1842 Biscuorr Woollen Maniy. 
IL. 139 The ewes. 

2. An old broken-down horse. 

1879 Daily News 7 Max. 6/1, I was riding a broken-kneed 
old crock.,: 1892 R. Botprewoon Nevermore III. xxii. 13x 
That horse ofhers. .I’d like to have. .instead of my old crock. 

3. slang. Used contemptuously of persons. 

z8gx Farwer Slang Dict., Applied to men and things, 
crock is synonymous with worthlessness and folly. 

+Crock, sb. Obs. Hawking. =Croak sb, 2. 

3615 Larnam Fadcoury (1633) 80 Whereof commeth the 

e and diuers other diseases, 1667 Skinner Ltyz., 
Crock, morbus accipitrum. 

So Crook v. 

x615 Latrnam Falconry xxviii, A Hawke. .before shee cold 
be conueniently taken to the fist, hath even crockt again 
and again. 

Crock (krgk), sd. Obs. or dial. Also crook, 
eruk. [app. related to Crook sé., but the phono- 
logy is obscure.) (See quots.) ; 

x57o Levins Manip. 158/15 Y° Croks of a house, di/uges. 
1828 Craven Dial. I. 93 Crockes, two crooked timbers, of 
a natural bend, forming a Gothic arch. They generally 
rest in large blocks of stone. Many roofs of this construc- 
tion are still remaining in ancient farm-houses and barns. 
1886 Cheshire Gloss., Crooks, the main timbers of an old 
black and white house. 1890 S, O. Appy (Sheffield) Note, 
Cruks pi, the arched oaken timbers which support the 
roofs of some old houses. These timbers rise from the ground 
and reach to the ridge of the roof. rn 

+ Crock, sb.6 Ods.or? dal. [Origin unknown: 
prob. related to Crickrr3.] ?A low stool. 

r7og Appison Tatler No. 116 P x, I..seated her u 
little Crock at my Left Hand. [Cf 1873 Swaledale 
Crocket, 2 small wooden stool.J 

Crock : see Croc. 

Crock, v.! Ods. exc. dial, [f. Croce sb.1] érans. 
To put up in a crock or pot; see also quot, 1887. 

3594 Lyty Moth. Bombie ut, Wit would worke like waxe 
& crocke up gold like honey. 3859 Frul, R. Agric. Soc. 
XX. 1. sx Butter is crocked for winter supply. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Crock, to put away; lay by; save up; hide.. 
‘ Crocking it [butter] up till it’s no use to nobody.’ 

Crock, v2 Ods.exc. dial. [f. Croox 5b.2] tvans. 
To smut with soot or grime ; to soil, defile. Hence 
Crocked Z//. a. 

164z Rocers Naaman 355 He shall take thee from among 
the crokt pots. did. 860 Suffers them to be crockt among 
the pots. 1655 Guana. Chr, fn Ari. (1669) xr00/a The 
Collier and Fuller. .what one cleanseth, the other will crock 
and smutch._ 1674 in Ray S. § Z.C, Words 63 {see Crock 


L0SS.5 


$6.7], 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. (2899) 423 ‘Without black- 
ing and c myself. x860 O, W. Hotmes Z. Venner 
xxii, They'll ‘crock’ your fin: 


ors, 
. 1680 HicKERINGILL Frist Whiggism Wks. 1716 1. 
zo He crocks every Man in the mouth (with his Pen) that 
stands in the way of Popish Designs, 
b. éntr. To give off ‘crock’ or smut. 
In mod. Dicts, 
Crock, v.8: see after Croox sb.4, 
Orockadell, obs. form of Crocopite. 
Crockadore, obs. form of Cooxatoo, 
x697 Damrrer Voy. (1698) I. xvi. 442, 458. 
+Crockard. Ods. Also 4~5 crocard(e. [Anglo 
F. evokard: of uncertain origin] A ki 


appellez Pollardz et crokardz. 
Vit 


Campen Jen: (1657) 186 Afterward crocards an 
were decried down to an halfe 
Comuz IV. 98 Pollards and’ 
coins of base metal. 

+ Crocked Qctekct), a. Obs. Affected with crock 
(see Croox 54,4). 

1907 Frover Physic. Pulse- Watch (1710) 405 The crocked 
Hawks, and broken-winded Horses. 


pollards 


ny. 1769 BLACKSTONE 
which were foreign 


+Crocker?}, ,0ss. Also 6 croker. [f Crock’ 


sbi +-ER1.] ‘A potter. 
¢ 12318 SHorEHAM 106 Wat helpth hyt the crokke. Aye the 
ctokkere to brokke, Wy madest thou meso? 1382 WyciiF 
Ser. xviii. 3 ¥ cam doun to the hous of the crockere [1388 
poousk — J. Hexwoop Prov. § Efigr. (1867) 43 As 
oy as a crokers mare, 3703 T- N, City & C. Purchaser 46 
Something like to common Crockers Earth, ‘ ; 
Grocker 2; A local name of. the Black-headed 
Gull. 27 fle TER a CS a ee. ce 
(The z6th c. crocard may be the same word.)! ne 
a1gag in Househ. Ord. (1790) a8 Crocards-and Oliffs, 
gs. 4d. (See Archwo?. 111.157.) x885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 209 Black-headed Gall (Larus ridibundus)—Crocker, 
Crockery (lap'keri)... [f. CrooxmRl :-see -ERY.] 
1. Crocks or earthen vessels collectively; earthen- 
ware; esp. domestic utensils of earthenware, 
as Raith. % Sow hearty, bring out the 
A zi r fom, :my_hearty, bring o 
pile © Leave B65 § Flow VW, I shall sell. all 
and bric-A-brac, - * 


“1939 De For Crusoe (2845) U1 xiv, 286 They [the Chinese] 
told ‘me such incredible gs of © perform 

crockery-ware.” 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v2 ix, Where 
would be all this.smart . 


- BF Comé,, a8 orockery-ware .= CROOKERY. ." 


, earthen ware. 1835 Marryat: 
_ 27x Asa young Brood of, 


their’ perforniance- in- 


crockery for your breakfast 2. 
3840 R..Dana Bef Mast xitl.-28-We had’. 


crockery-ware, tin-ware,.cutlery.= = “0 “327-77 various small saurians or 


CROCODILE. 


Crocket? (krpkét). Also 4 croket. [a. AF. 
croket, croquet, northern Fr. form of F. crochet 
(used in senses x and 2), dim. of OF. creche, ONF. 
se a see CRocHEr, Croquer.] 

+L. A curl or roll of hair formerly worn. Obs, 

2303 R. Brunne Haxzdl, Synne 3208 Be nat proude of by 
croket [#-op geluz de sun croket). ¢1323 Poen Times 
Edw. [1 in Pot. Songs (Camden) 329 He set upon a koife, and 
kembeth the croket. 1393 Gower Conf. 11. 370 His croket 
kempt and theron set An ouche, with a chapelet. 

2. Arch, ‘One of the small ornaments placed on 
the inclined sides of pinnacles, pediments, canopies, 
etc. in Gothic architecture’ (Gwilt) ; usually in the 
form of buds or curled leaves, sometimes of 
animals. (Also ¢vochet, CRovcHET 4.) 

(1394 P. Pe. Crede iE see CroTcHeT.] 1673 E. Brown 
Trav. Gernt. (1677) 80 This Spire hath the largest Crockets 
1 have observed in any. «1682 Sir 1’. Browne Posth, Wks. 


(1722) Eight leaves of stone spreading outward, under 
which begin the eight rows of crockets. 181x Munner £ec?. 
Archit. Eng. 104 Adorned with the representation of foliage 


along the jambs called crockets. 1849 Freeman. Archit. 
296 Rows of canopied niches, with crocket and finial. 1874 

ARKER Goth, Archit. 321 Gloss., Cracked. supposed to be 
derived from the resemblance to a shepherd's crook. 

3. One of the terminal ‘buds’ or knobs on a 
stag’s horn; =CrocHe 50.2 

1870 Beane Encycl. Rural Sports § 1796 His [the stag’s] 
crockets are the upright points of his horns. 1873 Back 
Pr. Thule xxv. 414 You will discourse. .of the span and the 
pearls, of the antlers and the crockets. 

4. attrib. and Comb. (in sense 2): = ‘decorated 
with, or characterized by, crockets ’. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 155 Arches are made use 
of in crocket Windows. Jéid. 194 Crocket-work, (or Fret- 
work, as some Glaziers call it). 1879 Sir G. Scort Lect. 
Archit. I, 153 During the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury these crocket capitals were brought to very high 
perfection. 

+ Crocket 2. Ods.-' Diminutive of Crock sé.1 

x658 W, Burton /tin, Anton, 160 Besides other Crockets 
and earthen Vessels, 

Crocketed (krpkétéd), 2. [f. Crocker 1.] 

1. Arch, Waving, or decorated with, crockets. 

1816 Rickman in J. Smith Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 146 
The second canopy is the ogee..This..is sometimes 
crocketed, and sometimes not. 31878 F.S. Wsttlams Midd. 
Railw, 448 The..crocketed pinnacles of the church. 

2. Of a stag’s horn: Having crockets. 

x875 ‘Sronsuencs' Bri. Sports 1.x. § 2 With one horn 
crocketed and the other single. 

Cro’cketing. [f.as prec.+-mv@].] Decora- 
tion with crockets ; crocket-work. 

x8gx Ruskin Slones Ven. 1. Pref. 8 Then come.. the 
crocketings of the upper arches, 

+ Crockling, v2. sb. Obs [Cf Croax.] 
Used to express the noise made by cranes. 

1873 Twyny <incid x. Eejb, Herds of cranes With 
crockling casting signes. : 

Croelky (krgki), a. dial, [f. Croox 56.2 +-x.J 
Smutty, sooty. 

ax82g in Forvy Voc. £. Anglia. Hence in Worcester 
and mod. Dicts. 

Crocodile (krpkédoil), Forms: a. 4-5 coka- 
drille, -yll(e, cokedril, -ill(e, 4-6 cocodrill(e, 
~yil(e, 5 cocodrile, coko-, coquodrille, cocka- 
drylie, 5-6 cocadryll(e; A. 6 crocodile, (6 
crocodrille, 6-7 -dil(1, 7 crockadell, crocadile, 
crokidile, -odile, 8 crocodyle). [ME. cocodrille, 
cokadrill, etc. a. OF. cocodrille (13-17th c.)=Pr. 
cocodrilh, Sp. cocodrilo, It. coccodvillo, med... coco- 
drilles, corruption of L, crocodiles (also corcodtlts), 
a. Gr. xpoxédedos, found from Herodotus down- 
ward, The original form after Gr. and L. was re- 
stored in most of the mod. langs. in the 16-17th c. : 
F. crocodile (in Paré), It. erocodiilo (in Florio), Sp. 
crocodélo (in Percival).] : 

1. A large amphibious saurian reptile of the genus 
Crocodtius or other allied genera. The name be- 
longs originally and properly to the crocodile of 
the Nile (C. wloticus or vulgaris) ; but is extended 
to other species of the same or allied genera, and 
sometimes to the whole of the Crocodtlia, including 
the Alligators of America and ‘the Gavial or 
‘crocodile’ of the Ganges, . 

exze0 XK. Ales. 6597 What best is the cokadrille. 1382 
Wve Lev. xi, 29 A cokedril .. that is a beest of foure 
feete, hauynge the nether cheke Jap 
meuynge the ouere. 1483 Caxton Ca 
cockadrylle is so stronge and so 
Lp. Berners Huon xxxvi. 112 0 
serpentes and cocodrylles. 2478 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 
184. Crocodrilles which they call Caymanes or Lizards of 
twenty foote long, with such Scales,.as a Dragon hathe. 
1684 EVELYN Diary 22 Oct., A crocodile, brought from some 
of the West -India Islands, ‘tesembling e Egyptian 
Crotédile: axgsx Ken jee Poét, Wks, xgax TIT. 

tocodiles; who swim In Ganges' 
stream. .. x842 H. Miter 0, &, Sandst. iii. (ed. 2) 63 Some - 
huge salamander or crocodile of the Lias.’ “ 1847.CarPeNTER 
Zool."§ 49x. This family. .is- divided into three genera, the 
Crocodiles, Alligators and Gavials.. The true crocodiles 
are inhabitants of Africa; India, and: the -hottér parts of: 
America. gecge ila x ° 

+b. Formerly. applied with qualifications . to 
i s. Obs. .- 
149—2 


vameuable, and 
fo E viii by The 
te a serpent. Zz 
e grete multytude of 


CROCODILIAN. 


1607 Torse.t Fourf, Beasts (1673) 693 A: Scink or a 
Crocodile of the earth. J/é/¢., Of the.Land Crocodile of 
Bresiliaa -. .- 0 7 - Pe eae ag 
.2. The crocodile was.fabulously. said to weep, 
either to allurea man for the purpose of devouring 
him, or, while’ (or after) devouring him ;° hence 
many allusions in literature. (See also 5.) 

¢ 1400 Maunpev.. x8s9) soxvill, 288 In that contre. .ben gret 
plentee of Cokadrilles. . Theise Serpentes slen men, and thei 
eten hem wepynge. 1565 Six F¥. Hawkins’ Voy. in Hakluyt 
(1600) III. sr2 In this riuer we saw many 
nature is euer when hee would haue his 
sobbe like a Christian body, to provoke 
him, and then hee snatcheth at them. 2590 Spenser J. Q. 
tv. 18, 1604 SHaxs. Ofh, 1. i. 257 If that the Earth could 
teeme with womans teares, Each drop she falls, would proue 
a Crocodile. 1607 Topseci Serpents ee) 688, 1623 
Cockzram t.s.v. 1676 D'Urrey fad. Fickle m. iti, More 
false than Crocodills, That mourn the Slain, and yet de- 
light to kill ’em. 1700 Biacksore Paraghy, Fob v. 23 His 
plighted faith the crocodile shall keep, And secing thee, for 
joy sincerely weep. 

b. Hence jig. A person who weeps or makes a 
show of sorrow hypocritically or with a malicious 


purpose. 

1895 Barnrtetp Cassandra xii, He. .Sweetely salutes this 
weepmng Crocodile. 1609 B. Jonson Sit, Woman v. iv, O, 
my nephew knowes you belike : away crocodile. 166g Sir 
T. Hersert Zrev. (1677) 799 Down he goes without 
hostages, where he finds the Crocodile ready to embrace 
him with tears of joy. 1863 Reape Hard Cash xliii, The 
amorous crocodile shed a tear, and persisted in her double- 
faced course, . . : 

3. Logic. Name of an ancient sophism or di- 
lemma; see CROCODILITE. 

1727-5 Cuampers Cycl., Crocodile, in rhetoric, a captious 
sophistical kind of argumentation. 1798 EpcewortH Pract. 
Lduc. 11. xxiii. 673 Many argue .. with great .. precision, 
who might. .be caught on the horns of 2 dilemma, or who 
would. .fall victims to the crocodile. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 
295 ely curious is the old dilemma of the crocodile. | 

4. heemorous collog. A girls? school walking 
two and two in a long file. (In use before 1870) 

5. attrib, and Comé,, often with allusion to the 
fabled weeping of the crocodile (see 2), esp. in 
crocodile tears. 

1563 Grinpat in Strype Life (1710) I. vii. 78, I begin to 
fear, lest his humility .. be ee humility, and his 
tears crocodile tears. 1623 CockEras 111 s.v., Thence came 
the Prouerb, he shed Crocodile teares, viz. fayned teares. 
1678 Vug. Man's Call. 156 Believe him not: his crocodile 
flatteriés have undone thousands. 1716 M. Dawes Athen. 
Brit, wi. Crit. Hist. 5 To a_greater advantage of the 

‘ocodyle-Jesuits. 1806 G. S. Faver Dissert. UL. 343 
With a crocodile affectation ot clemenoy, 1863 Sata Café. 
Dangerous xvii, Saying with crocodile tears, that _he was 
not the first who had an undutiful son. 1887 Pall Afali G. 
2 Mar. 6/r The crocodile-skin bag may perhaps be called 
fashionable. og Temple Bar July 348 Narrow Baugs 
stock had also been conveyed westward in ‘crocodile’ 
truc nes with very low bodies. 

Hence Crocodile vw, (from sense 4). 

1889 Pall Mall G, as Apr. 6/t He urged. .the desirability 
of substituting lawn tennis .. and even cricket, for the ever- 
lasting cocediling” about the streets, which is so dear to 
the hearts of all schoolmistresses. | 

Crocodilian (krgkédi'liin), 2. and sb. Also 
9-9 -ean. § [f. L. crocodtl-us + -1AN.] 

A. adj. ‘+1. Like a crocodile; making a 
hypocritical show of grief; treacherous, Ods. 

1632 Litucow Trav, x. (1682) 454 The Soul-betraying 
Tears of her Crocodilean Sex: 1635 ‘Quarres Zitbi. 1. iv, 
(1818) 27 O what a crocodilian world is this, Compos’d of 
treach’ries, and insnaring wiles. 


2. OF pertaining to, oi of the nature of, a croco- 
dile ; belonging to the crocodile family of reptiles. 


rey, to cry and 
em. to come to 


1836 Topp Cyel, Anat, I, 601/1The crocodilian family. * x8g0' 


Q. Frut. Geol, Soc, May 284 An undoubtedly crocodilian jaw. 
3B. sé. An animal of the crocodile family. ° 
-1837 W. Bucxrano Geol, 1. 251 note, The modern broad- 
nosed Crocodileans. x870 A, L. Anaus Nile Valley §. 
falta x29 [Fossil] jaws of undetermined crocodilians. "’. 
+ Cro‘co 0,2. Obs. rare [ad.'L. croco- 
dilinits.| = CROCODILIAN a, ae 


‘1930-6 Bartgy (folio); Covcodiline, like 2 crocodile ; also 


sophistical, - Hence x7gg in Jounsons * - 


‘+ Cro‘codilite, Logic. Obs. [ad. L:crocoditites.] 


Name of an ancient sophism : see quot. 1658. ' - 


(esr T. Witson Logihe (1380) 85 b, Crocodilites, is suche. 
a kinde of subtiltie, that when we have graunted a thyng to. 
our adversaric. \ the Same tourrieth to our harme afterwarde.], 


x624 H. Mason Art of Lying ii. 35 This muddy Nylus so 


fertile of Crocodiles, mean of this sophistique Crocodilites, . 


- whereby-vnware men are ouer-! ed and caught, 165s5~ 


- Go Stantey Hist, Philos, (170%) B62 The Crocodilite, so ° 


named from this /Egyptian Fable: -A Woman sitting b: 
the side of Nilus, a Crokodile snatch’d away her Child, 
Pens to restore him, if she would answer truly to what 
e asked ;: which was, Whether he meant to restore him or 
not? She-answerd, Not to restore him, and challenged his 


- promise, as having snid the Truth. He reply’d, that if he 


should:let her have him, she had not told true, . 
Hence 'Crooodt: 

mode of arguing” (Webster’ 1848). A 
Crocoite (kréwko ait). Afin. [Named 1838 by. 

Berthier crocoise, f, Gr. xpotées saffron-coldured ; 


altered by Dana, in 1844 to, crocoisite, and in 5868. 
to ‘crocoite.| ‘ Native chromate of lead, 2 mineral. 


of a red or orange colour. 


1844 Atcur Phillips’ Alin: 5§4 Crocoisc. - 1861 Dawa alin. 
3° Eas Pgs gi gg Wt 


ag. ‘ 


Web ee hale 


. +« 


: 365/2 Crocus-powder is’ 
an 


‘ty, ‘a captions or. sophistical 


_ the downs.  ‘Ultetior etymology, unknown.] “7 


1184 


-Croconic (krokpnik), a. Chem. [f. L. croc-zes 
saffron + -o7, (meaningless) +-10.]- In croconic acid 
(Cs H, O;), an inodorous, strongly acid substance, 
obtained in the form: of yellow crystals or powder. 
Hence Gro‘conate, a salt of this acid. F 

‘x838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 17 Croconic Acid. 


1854 Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 402 croconate. of potash. 


1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11.110 The croconates, C5205, 
are yellow (hence the name of the acid), : . 
Crocus (aa0kis). fa: L. crocts, a. Gr. xpéros 
the crocus, and its product saffron: app. of 
Semitic origin; cf. Heb. 0319 Aarkovz, crocus, 


saffron, Arab. S$, Aurkim, saffron, turmeric. See 


Lacaita, Etymology of Croctes and Saffron, 1886. 
Not known as an Eng. name to the 16th c. 
herbalists, fhough OE. had crok saffron, Ir. and 
Gael. crock, from Latin.] 

1. A genus of hardy dwarf bulbous plants, N.O. 
Jridace, natives of southern and central Europe, 
the Levant, and Western Asia, and commonly 


cultivated for their brilliant flowers, which are - 


usually deep yellow or purple, and appear before 
the leaves in early spring, or in some species in 
autumn, The autumnal species, C. sativus, yields 
SAFFRON. 

[2398 Trevisa Barth. de P.R. xvi. xii. (1495) 626 Saffron 
hyghte Crocus and is an herbe, 1578 Lyte Piadoeet m lv. 
216 Safiron is called ..in latine Crocus, 1599 GERARDE 
Catalogus, Crocus vernus flore luteo, Saffron of the sprin, 
with Yellow flowers.] @ 1639 Wotton Poems, ‘On a Bank 
(Aldine ed.) 10:1 The fields and gardens were beset With 
tulips, crocus, violet. 1682 WHELER Journ. Greece ww, 318 
White and Yellow Crocus gore wild here. 1728-46 
Tuomson Spring 529 Fair-handed Spring. . Throws out the 
snowdrop and the crocus first. 1832 TENNY50N zone 94 
At their feet the crocus brake like fire. 2885 Binte (R.V.) 
Isa. xxxv. 1 The desert shall..blossom as the rose (vzarg. 
Or, autumn crocus]. e : 

+2, Saffron; the stigma of Crocts sativus. Obs. 
(In OE. ¢rokh.) 

cxo0co Savon Leechd. 11. 244 Meng wip croh. x69 
Gayton Longevity 54 Half a Crown in Crocus and Squills 
Wine. Hie Lond. Gaz. No. 4658/; Two Bales of Crocus, 

8. Old Chen. A name given to various yellow or 
red powders obtained from metals by calcination ; 
as crocus of antimony (crocus antintonié or c. metal- 
lorum.), a wore or less impure oxysulphide of anti- 
mony ; crocus of copper (c. veneris), caprous oxide ; 
crocus of iron (c. martis ; also in rgth c. crokefer), 
sesquioxide or peroxide of iron. 

{x47 Ripey Comp. Alch, Adm. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 190, 1 
provyd..the Scalys of Yern whych Smethys do of smyte, 
#Es Ust, and Crokefer which dyd me never good.] 1640 
Watts tr. Bacon's Adu, Learn. v. ii. 194 If iron were re- 
duced to a crocus, | — Frencn Distill. v. (r6sr) 135 
Quench it in_the Oil of Crocus Martis made of the best 
steele. 1728 Nicuots in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 481 Both 
these. .Stones scrape intoadeep Crocus. 1783 Scots Mag. 
XV. 40/x He had Dg: this piece of crocus metalloruim into 
the water. 1799 G. Sauru Laboratory I. 92 Take. .crocus 
of copper an qunce and a half. 1842 E. Turner Zen, 
Chem. (ed. 7) 498 The pharmaccutic preparations known by 

¢ terms glass, diver, and crocis of antimony, rey 

b. The name is still applied to the peroxide of 
iron obtained by calcination of sulphate of iron, 
and used as a polishing powder.’ -" 

a186x Hunter MS.in Sheffield Gloss., Crocus, 2 red oxide 
used for polishing cutlery. | 1874 Knicur Dict. Mech, 
Crocus, a polishiig powder Composed of peroxide of iron, 
It is prepared from crystals of sulphate'of iron, calcined in 
crneibles The portion at the bottom, which has been ex- 
posed to the greatest’ heat, is 
color, and is called crocus’... The upper portion is of a 
scarlet color, and is called rouge: . ome 

4. slang. A quack doctor. ’ 

{it has been surmised that this originated in the Latinized 
surname of Dr.Helkiah Crooke, author of aDeseription of the 
Body of Man, 1615, [ustruments of Chirurgery, 2631, etc.] 

3785 Grose Dict. Vulgar’ Longue, Crocus or Crocus 
Metallorum, a nickname for the surgeons of the army and 
navy. x85x Mayusw Loud, Labour 1,217. 1877 Besant. 


& Rice Son of Vulcan I. ix, xoo Such were the'* crocuses ’, ’ 
* who ‘lived “by” the"'gale’ of ‘pills ‘and “drugs—a pestilent |’ fching-or other. vocation). . 


tribe. . ees 
5. attrib. and Comb., as crocus-bag, -bordered adj,, 
flower, -powder (=3 b),--scent. : as 
x699 J. Dickenson, 772. Travels 30[For clothing] I. had. 
a Crocus Ginger-bag. 1873 J. H. Watsu Dont, Econ. (1877) 
i le by calcining sulphate'of iron 
salt. 1885 Statiyprass tr. Hehn's Wand, Plants & 
Anim. 198 Helena takes with ‘her. .her. .crocus-bordered 


veil. Jézd. 200 When Roman luxury was at its-height, 


crocus-scent and crocus-flowers were used as lavishly as 
rose-leaves. ~_ , nae : 


. Crocused (krdvkist), a. [f. prec. _-2D2.] Be- 


decked with crocuses. " ~ ; 
3856 Rusnin Mod. Paitt. IIL, ww. xiv. § 10 The crocused 

slopes of the Chartreuse. ; jee oe 
Crod, obs. pa..pple, of Crowp.v. ~.0. 7 - | 
Crod(de, Oxrode, obs. ff. Cuxp, Cornope. °-- 
Croe, -foote, Crofote, obs. ff, Crow, -Foort 


Croft (kpit), sb.1 Also 5 ? crofe, oroofte, 5-6 


crofft(e, 5-7: crofte, “6-9,'S¢. craft. [OE croft 


- enclosed. field, app. corresp. to Du. &rof#, krocht 


prominent rocky height, ‘high atid:dry land, field on 


the hardest, is purplish in - 


- Cro! 


ae Maxwetu Sed. 
2 crdttand into grass, the Jabour and manure ,, may, be em 


CROFTING. 


1. A piece of enclosed ground, used for tillage or 
pasture: in most localities a smail piece of arable 
land adjacent to a house. . 7 

Ray, ¥. C. Words 133, notices that in the north it implied 
adjacency to a-dwelling-house, but that this attribute did 
not attach to its general English use. Cf, the Cornish use in 
quot. 1880, and the quot. from Milton 1634, which suggests 
the Dutch sense. i tol. 

969 Cod. Digi. Wl. 37 (Bosw.) At Sas croftes heafod. - 
ergo S. Lug. Leg. 1. 478/558 Ase he stod in is crofte. 1362 
Lancu, P. PL A. vit. 35 For bei [birds] comen into my croft 
and’ croppen'my whete. 1483 Cath. Angl. rae: con. 
Jinium, 486 Bk. St. Albans Fv b, Who that .. closith 
his croofte wyth cheritrees. 1923 Firznersert Suvv.ib, A 
curtylage is a lytell croft or‘court..to put in catell fora 
tyme. 1604 in Zag. Gilds (1870) 437 All ould tenants shall 
haue a croft a medow. 1634 Mitton Comms 53x 
‘Tending my flocks hard by 7 th’ hilly Crofts That brow 
this bottom glade. 1728 Br. Hutcuinsos Witchcraft xv. 
(1720) 268 In_a ‘croft or, close’ adjoining to -his Father's 

‘ose.’ 2794 Worpsw. Guilt & Sorrow xxiv, A little croft 
we owned—a plot of corn. 1818 Scorr rt. Afidl, viii, 
To occupy her husband's cottage, and_ cultivate. .a ‘croft 
Of landadjacent. “x842 Tennyson Pwo Voices,  crofts 
and pastures wet with dew. ra 8 Glasgow Herald 16 May, 
The croft is now generally the best‘land of the farm, and 
every farm almost has its croft, x880 17. Cornwall Gloss, 
C; nyt, an enclosed common not yet cultivated. 

. Jig. : . 

c Ss vcumeley Bfysé. 314 Com to my crofte Alle ye.. 
Welcom tomy see. 1588 xc tr. Canisius’ Catech. 184, 
Quhitk proues.. vs to’ be as fruictful tries in the croft or 
feild of the kirk.’ 1636 James /#ex Lane, (1845) 360 Happie 
they whose dwelling’s in Christs crofte.’ ot 

@. Toft and croft: a messuage with land attached: 
see Tort. : : 

2. A small agricultural holding worked by a 
peasant tenant; sg, that of a CROFTER in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland (see quot. 1857). 

1842 Arison Hist. Europe XIV. xev. § 53, It has covered 
the country, not with Tuscan freeholds, but with: Irish 
crofts, 1851 ond Kep. Relief of Destit. Highlands 1850, 42 - 
The crofting system was first introduced, by the arable part 
of the small farms previously held in:common being divided 
among the joint tenants in ep es crofts, the : pesare ree 
maining’ in common. 7883 A.R. Watiace Land National. 
in Afacm, Afag., The Highland crofters are confined to 
miserably small holdings—the largest croft in Skye. .bein; 

seven acres. 1884 Spectator 17 May 642 In some parts of 
North Uist there are no crofts in individual ov ip. 

8. attrib. and Comé., as croft-bleaching, bleach- 
ing by exposure on the grass; croft-land, ¢ the land 
of superior quality, which, according to the old 
mode of farming, was still cropped’ (Jam.). 

sg9t Statist. Acc. Duntfr 1.181 Jam.) Lime and manure 
were unknown, except on a few acres of what is called croft- 

» Which was never out of crop. _ 1796 Trans. Soc, Enc. 
Arts XIV. 154 Waste land, consisting of marsh, croft, and 
sandy soils. ty Une Dict. Arts I. 366 After being altered 
by the action of chlorine, or by insolation or croft-bleaching. 
1878 Cumbrid, Gloss. Croft land, a range of fields near the 
house, of equally good quality with the croft. ©  —~ ** 

Croft; sb.2 rare: [Cf Du. krockt, MDu- crochie, 
crofte, MUG. kraft, OHG. chruft, ad. L, crupta, 


crypta.) A crypt, vault, cavern. . 
epider) Nisan tthe ore xviii, Thenne he loked in 
to a Crofte vnder the mynster and there he sawe a ‘Tombe, 
x86r Temrie & Trevor Tanuhiuser 88 From low-brow'd 
caves, and hollow erofts Under the hanging woods, there 
came. .A voice of wail. 1887 Kertish Gloss., Croft, a.vault. 
Croft, corruption of Carars. = e 
x8s2 M. W. Savace R. Afedlicott m. xiii. (D.), The 
Bishop. . pushed the croft to the Vicar. oe 
Croft (krpft), vw [f Crorrsd."] To expose 
linen, etc.) on the grass to sun and air,.as part-of 
the process of bleachin g. Hence Cro‘tting v7. sb. 
‘x772 (cf. Crorrer%}, 1875 Une Dict. Arts 1: 367 One 
exposure may not be found. enough ; another yong and 
another crofting are then needed, /5id. 39x Washed and 
spread out on the green, or crofted. oe ape ta 
Crofter! (krp'ftei). Also Sc. crafter,’ « [f 
Crort'shl + url. In Gael. croitear, from Eng.] 


‘One who rents and cultivates a croft or small hold- 


ing ; csp.in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 


one of the joint ‘tenants, of a divided farm. (who 
often combines the’ tillage of- a small croft with 


-'z799 Marsnatt in J. Robertson Agric. Perth 353 Every: 
man, whether farmer, crafter, cotter or villager, 1811 G.S. 


Keita gric. Surv. Aberd, Pret. Obs, 14°There cannot’ 


be. .too few age croton who hold their’ grounds: of the 


farmers:: 1862 Suirtey Nugw Crit. i. 34 Flat, dreary, ‘up- 
lying moors, with the’ thatchéd cottage’ of the crofter, and, 
40 The crofter with his few acres well cultivate 
a larger yield per acte than the large farmer. ’ : 
‘attrib. 3848 3rd Rep Relig ‘of Destit. Highlands 68 The 
oe and condition of the Crofcer population of: ‘Sutherland 
per." a 7 > AGEN Ee ee -: a i 
Hence Cro‘fterdom sonce-wad. / +7. 
‘3873 Blackw, Mag. July xo0/2 One, dead level of crofter-, 


Gro‘fter Bs - ff. Crort v.] . ‘One who crofts’ or. 
bleaches linen on the grass. ©. ™ 
1972 Manchester’ Directory 53 Alphabetical list of the 

ers or Whitsters, “ © : oe 
Crofting (kipftin), vf. sb. [f Crort sb.J]: 
I. © The'state of being successively-cropped; the 


itself which is cropped in this way.’ (Jam.) | 
ee Thee x2 (Jam.) ope ches this 


"his scanty. patch of cultivation.’ 2880 AZacue. Mag. Bo: 2450" 
a) 


reduces, 


‘CROH. 


ployed in improving .. the other third part, and bringing it 
into crofting. /did, 213 (Jam.) The lands are’ generally 
divided into Crofting and Qutfield-land. did. 216 (Jam.) 
They shall dung no part of their former Crofting, : 

2. The practice or system of croft-tenancy; coucr. 
the holding of a crofter. | 

- 1853.[see-Crorr sb.1 2], 1860 G.H. K. Vac. Tourists 158 
Land under cultivation [in Sutherland]. .not only in the form 
of large farms, but of cotters’ croftings. 1886 7¥:es 5 Feb. 
‘4/6 heading, Crofters and Crofting. : 

attrib, 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 May 1/2 The Royal Commis 
sioners on the créfting system of the Highlands, 

So Cro‘fting p27. a. 

1884 Mro. or Lorne in Pad’ Mall G. 10 May 2/2 The 
condition of the crofting class. 1888 Pa// Madi G, 18 Jan. 
7/2. large farm. .cleared of its crofting tenants. 

“Crognet, var. of CRONET 2. - 

+Croh. Ods. In 3 eroo. [OE. crég, crdh small 
vessel, cognate with OHG,chowog, MHG. hruoc( g’, 
Ger. krug pitcher, jug, mug :—OTeut. *&rdgo-z. 
Cf. Crook sé.1] A pitcher, a water-pot. 

a700 Epinal Gloss. 584 Lagocna croogs [so in Erfurt, 
Leyden; Corpus x1yt crog). ¢xogo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
298/17 Lagena cros.—Glosses ibid. 32/36 Lagena croh. 
cx230 Halt Meid. 39 pe croh eomed ibe fur & te cheorl 
chided. cxzzo Old Kentish Serm. in O. E. Misc. 29 Fol 
vellet..pos Ydres, bet is to sigge bos Croos, oper pos faten 
of watere. 

Croh, OE, form of Crocus (sense 2), saffron. 

,_ Croice, var. of CrorsE, Cross. 
-Croil, var. of CRILE (szorth.), dwarf. 

Croin, Sc. form of:Croon. 

Crois, ati early synonym of Cross, q.v. 
‘Croisad(e,-ada,-ado, earlier forms of CRUSADE. 
.tCroisard. Ods. [f. stem. of F. crotsade (see 
the following words)+-arp, Cf. Crusarp.] A 
crusader, . “" 

1766 ‘Smo.terr Trav. 92 Fanatic croisards. 1838 G. S. 
Faner Ing. Anc. Vallenses 270 The unchristian zeal of the 
misnamed holy. croisards. 

+ Croise, v. Ods. Forms: 3 creoise, -oyse, 
~oicé, +oyce, creyse, croice, 4 croyss, croyce, 
4-7 croise, 5 croyse, (6,croisy). [a. OF. cruiser, 
crotsieri—L. cracidre, f. crtuc-ent cross.) 

1. trans. To mark with the sign of the cross; to 


make the sign of the.cross upon or oyer. 

a@r225 Ancr, R. 64 Creoised. our mud, earen & eien, & te 
bréoste eke. goaee S. Lug. Leg, 1. 433/72 Creoyce pare- 
with pi fore-heued. did. 433/78 ‘Lo creoici prizes is fore. 
heued: and is breoste. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 4913 Pan pankeb 
he god eft of ys sond, & croycede - fysage with ys hond. 
cx470 Henry Wallace vin. 1195 Than Wallace thocht it 
was no tyme toly; He croyssit him, syne sodeynli wp rais. 

2. To mark with-a cross by way of giving sanctity 
to a' vow; vefl. and gass. to take -or receive the 
mark of the cross in solemnization of a vow; esp. 
to take the cross to fight against the Saracens, or 
other foes of Christianity, real or reputed. 

1297-R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8068 Pope.. Urban. .prechede of be 
croyserie, and croysede moni mon, Zéid.'9882 & nabeles hii 
croicede hom puder vor to wende, bid: 19586 Manie in 
hof bare fless hom late croici vaste, To libbe tor. him_and 
deie, Lowis out to caste. ¢x325 Coer de Fe: 2698 Kyng 
Rychard is a pyigryme, Croyssyd to the Holy Lande. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 226 Lowys..Himself-be first was 
croised on his flessh. 1480 Caxton Chvon. Eng. clxxiii- 
156 He had thought for to haue‘gone in to holy land .. for. 
encheson that he was-croysed long tyme before. 1563-87 
Foxs A. ¢ Af, (1684) I. 508/2 Unto this Bishop of Norwich « 
the Pope had‘sent.his Bulls <. to Croisy. whomsoever would 
.g0 with’him into France, to destroy, the Antipope. 1886 J. 
Hooxer Girald. Irel, in Holivished Il. 50/2 Manie .. were, 
croised to the ‘seruice of Christ." “i639 Futter Holy War 

pon was croised, and ...bound, 


1. xi. (1840) 196 Ard. thereupo 
himself. .to sail to thé Holy Land. 

3. To crucify. : 
.z1300 Cursor M. 19445 (Cott.) He ae him [Christ] 
croised. a@xqoo Leg. Kood (1872) 133 Feet and fayre. 
hondes pat nou ben croised, cxqgo, Miroir. Saluaciounr 
qos Gectbelmewe slayne’ alle qwhikke and petere postle 
croisid, ; 

Hence ‘Croised 2f/. a., furnished ‘or marked 
with a crdss3; having: taken the cross. 

1586 Ferns Blaz, Gentrie 215 A croysed staffe andallowed 
to them as a crosse, -x639 FuLLeR Holy War ut. xxii. (1840) 
x58, Three hundred: thousand of, these _croised pilgrims lost 
their lives in ‘this expedition. “",- ~‘" > nee 

Croise,, 5d, 3. $ee, CROISES. . “2 i 

‘t-Croisee,, -Le, -y. Obs. Also 5 croysee, -yé,. 
6 ‘le, Croisey, crosey. [a. OF. croisde, -ide, -de, 
the native French form=med,L. crucidta, It, cro- 
ciata, Sp. crusada, Pr. ‘crozada, which was in, the 

16th c, displaced by crozsade, with .the adapted. 

ending -ADE from the-southern langs.] A crusade. 

482 Caxton Polycrow. vin. v, Syre*Henry spencer 
bisshop of: norwiche wente .: with a Croysye in to, Flaun: 
dres, Jéid. vit. xi, The pope gaf oute a croysye ageynst: 
them [Hiussites], 1423 Lp. Berners Fyoiss. 1. xxvil.(Aeading),, 

Other kynges toké on’ them the Croisey to the holy lands: 

1549 Tuomas 7st, Italie 124 Manfredo lettecrie a, Croysie., 
1608 Goiping Egit. Frossard 1,37 The Pope. .commaunded 
a ctoysie to be. preached against ‘them.’ “1675 W. “HuLt, 
\ Mirv, Maiestie 69-At the sute of them that were marked’ 


for the.Croyssie.. =. .- . 2 [aeons 

Croiser, -ier, obs..ff; CROSIER, 2. ois. | 
“tGroiserie, -ry.. 00s, Forms.:.3. creoicerie, 
-Oy-, 3-5 croiserie, croy-,-rye, 4. croserie. ° [a.: 
OF . croiserie, £. crois Cross.]: 


Paes see 


Crusading;.a crusade,_ | 


1185 


exzgo S. Zug. Leg. L. 440/331 To prechi of pe creoicerie 
a-boute in-be londe. 1297 R. GLouc.{Rolls)7o91 Pe pope sende 
croiseric in to pe holi fond, ¢3380 Wycuir Sevz. Sel. Wks. 
I. 116 Croiserye ne assoilinge. .shal not at pe day of dome 
reverse Cristis sentens. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 10 King Richarde 
the first. .whiche in a croiserie went in to the holy londe. 
_TCroises, croi'sees, sd. fl. Obs. [a. F. 
crotsés, in OF. crotsids :—L. craciatos, £. croister: 
see CROISE v. 2.] Those who have been ‘croised’, 
crusaders. (App. sometimes used by modern writers 
as an archaism for Crzsades, and supplied with 
erroneous singular crozse.) 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Croises (cruce signati), pilgrims. 
See Croysado. ¢1730 SHENsvONE Ruined Abbey 248 How 
oft he blew The croise’s trumpet. 1751 Jortin Zccd, Hist. 
(R.), To instruct the croisez, to comfort them. 1779 Archvol. 
V. 19 (D.) When the English croisees went into the East in 
the first Crusade, 1846 P. Parley’s Ann. VII. 18 ‘The wars 
of the croises, : 

||Croisette. Obs. [F. crodsette, dim. of croix 
Cross.] A small cross. 

1688 Lond. Gaz, No.2311/4 A Croisett of Diamonds. 

Croissant, earlier form of CRESCENT. 

Croissard, obs. incorrect form of CRUSADE. 

Cro’jack, abbreviation of Cross-gacx. 

Crok, obs. f. Croax v., Crock, 

Croke, obs. f. Croax, Croox. 

Croke, Obs. exc. dial. [Etymology uncertain. 
Cf. Corx 5d.3] Core of a fruit; refuse, dross, 

e450 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 719/6 Partes fructuum 
..Hee arula the crok. 1847-78 Ha uiwe tt, Croke, refuse ; 
the bad or useless part of anything. Zizc. 1886 S. HW 
Line. Gloss., Croke, refuse: as * It’s only an old croke’. 

Crokefer, crocus of iron: see Crocus 3. : 

+Cro‘ker. Obs. rare. [app. f. Croc-us + -ER],] 
A cultivator or seller of saffron. 

1577 Harrison Zugland m1. viii. (1877) u. 57 The crokers 
or saffron men. 

Croket, Crokt: see Crocxet, Crock v2 

Crol(le, var. of Crunt Oés., curly. 

Crom, erome, obs. ff. Cram, Crom. 

Cromatick, obs. form of CHRromario, 

Cromble, obs. form of CRUMBLE. 

Crome, cromb (krdum, kr#m), sb. Now Jocal. 
Also 5 croumbe, cromp, 9 dal, croom, craam. 
[repr. an OF, *cramb, *crpnib f. (cf. wamb, womb) :— 
WG. framba, whence also MDu. and LG. kramme, 
Du. Zram hook, crook (‘kramme, harpago’ Ki- 
lian); f. draméb- grade of *krimb-an: see note to 
Cramp sd.1] A hook, a crook; esg. ‘astick witha 
hook at the end of it, to pull down the boughs of 
a tree, to draw weeds out of ditches,’ etc. (Forby). 
+ In early use, also = Claw, talon. 

@x400 in Leg. Rood 139 Lord send us pi lomb Out of pe 
wildernesses ston, To fende vs from pe lyon cromp. ¢1440 
Promp, Parv, 104 Crombe, or crome {P. crowmbe], ducus 
[v.r, wnceus, arpax]. 1533 Rechuond Wills (Surtees) 11 
A Jadyll and a flech crome. 156: Becon Sick Man's Salve 
257 Some rent apeaces wt whot burning yron cromes. 157: 
Tusser Husd. (1878) 38 A sickle to cut with, a didall and’ 
crome For draining of ditches, that noies thee at home. 
1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) II. 35: They are 
drawn out by crombes, forks, &c. 1846 SpurdENns Sufi. 
to Forby s.v. Croom. Forby has crome a crook. We have 
INUCK-CYOOMS, Petey mud-crooits, as well as croom- 
sticks. 1862 Borrow Wild Wales I. 23x A thin polished 
black stick with the crome cut in the shape of an’ eagle’s 
head, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Craanz, an instrument with 
thee curved prongs, used by cocklers to take cockle 
with. 

Crome, cromb, v. Now Jocal. [£. prec, sb.] 
tvans. To seize or draw with a crook; to hook. 

xss8 Puaer £neid vi. Rij, With crokid beake, and 
croming pawes. ax825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Crome, to 
draw with a crome. 1868 J. Times Accent. Anim. Crea- 
tion 48 In 1863..Children described them [Mermaids} as 
‘ nasty things that crome you into the water’. 1891 Blackw. 
Afag, Mar. 311 We were warned never to go near its edge, 
lest the mermaid should come and crome us in. 

Cromfordite (krpmfpideit). Aix. [Named 
1858 from Cromford, Derbyshire, where first 
found.] A synonym of phosgenite or chloro- 
carbonate of lead. a . 

-286x -Bristow Gloss. Miz. 99. 1868- Dawa Jin. 703. 

Cromie, obs. form of Croimne. A 
-Cromlech (krg'mlek). Also 7 kromlech, 8-9 
cromleh,'9.cromleac, [a. Welsh. cromlech (in 
Irish and Gael. cromleac,--leachd), £..crone, fem. of- 
crwu. ‘crooked; bowed, bent, curved, concave, 
convex’ +-//ech (flat). stone.] .. eee Nese staal 43 

A structure of prehistoric age consisting of'a large. 
. flat or flattish unhewn stone resting horizontally on, 
three or more stones set upright; found “in various 


, parts of the’British Isles, esf. in Wales, Devonshire, - 


" Comwall, and Ireland. Also, applied to. similar 
” structures in other,parts of.theworld. 5.) °° 


i 


CRONE, 


527), mentions in the boundaries ‘fossa que tendit circa 
Rescel cromlegh’. ‘ See Silvan Evans Welsh Dict. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh, 1. xxvi. (1892) 251 An other 
thinge worth the noteinge is the stone called Maen y grom- 
legh vpon Pentre Fevan lande; yt is a huge and massie 
stone mounted on highe and sett on the toppes of iij other 
highe stones, pitched standinge vpright in the grounde. 
1695 J. Davies in Camden's Brit. (ed. Gibson) 676 In Bod- 
Owyr .. we find a remarkable Kvomdech .. These .. are 
thought to have received the name of Croméechen, for that 
the Table or covering-Stone is, on the upper side, somewhat 
gibbous or convex. 1740 StuKELEY Sfoneheuge vii. 33 It 
was one of those stones which the Welsh call Crwai-Lecheu 
or bowing stones. 1766 Anz. Reg. 297 The huge, broad, 
flat stones, raised upon other stones set up on end for that 
purpose, now called Cromlechs, 1851 D. Wixson Pres. 
Anu, (1863) I. iii, 92 ‘The cromlech, which is now univer- 
sally recognised as a sepulchral monument. 1859 JEPHSON 
Brittany xi. 181 Scattered over its wide and arid plains, are 
cromlechs, dolmens, menhirs. 

Cromme, obs. form of Crump. 

Crommel, erroneous form of CRoMLECH. 

3848 Lytton Harold 1. i, An ancient Druidical crommel. 
1849 — King Arthur xu, xli, Grey crommell stones. 

Cromorne (kromgn).  [a. F. cromorne, cor- 
tuption of Ger. Arumuthorn crooked hom.] A 
reed-stop on an organ; = KrumMuHory, Cremora~. 

1694-6 Specif. Organ St. Paul's Cath. in Grove Dict. 
Alus. Il. 594, 20. Voice Humane. 21. Crumhorne. 1710 Specif, 
Organ Salisbury Cath. ibid. 11. 595, 32. Vox Humana. 
33. Cromhorn. " £880 E. J. Horns ibid. 11. 74 Krumm- 
horn, Cromorne, Cremona, Clarionet, Corno-di-Bassetto 
-.An Organ Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 


Cromp, obs, var. or by-form of Crome. 

Crompe, for corompe, Corrume wv, 

ar4so Kut, de la Tour (1868) 71 Lecherye. .stinkithe and 
crompithe vnto heuene, 


Crompid (cake) : see Crumpxr. 

Cromple, Crompeled, obs. ff. CRUMPLE, -ED. 

Crompster, var, CRuMSTER Ods., small ship. 

Cromwellian (krpmwe'liin), a. and sd. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Oliver Cromwell, 
who became Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England in 1653. 3B. sd. An adherent or partisan 
of Cromwell; one of the settlers in Ireland at the 
‘Cromwellian Settlement’ of 1652, or of their 
descendants. 

x25 Swirt Riddle, A damn’d cromwellian knock’d me 
down. 1855 MacauLay Hist, Zug. IV, 112 ‘Vhe stern 
Cromwellian, now .. left the undisputed lord of the blood- 
stained and devastated island. 

So also Gro-mwellate (cf. Protectorate), Crom- 
we'lliad, Croomwellism, Cro‘mwellist, Cro’m- 
wellite, Cro’mwellized, 

1835 Jraser’s Mag. X11. 128 Of the time of Charles Iand 
the Cromwellate. 1850 Cariyte Latter-day Pamph. viii. 
zo Puritan Cromwelliads on the great scale, 1685 Sours 
Sern, ‘ ae Deed’ 1. 275 When Rage and Persecution, 
Cruelty and Cromwellism were at that diabolical Pitch, 1881 
ParneLL in Daily News 3 Oct. 6/3 The Gospel of Puritanism 
which might be called Cromwellism. 1649 C. WaLkEr Hist. 
Iudepend. u. x05 They joyned but to prevent the Cromwell- 
ists. 1648 ‘Mercurius Pracmaticus’ Plea for King 12 
Even the very Cromwelites. 1648 C. Waker (1st. Independ, 
1. 34 How faithfull then! How perfideous and Cromwellized 
are they now ! 

Cron, obs. f. CRANE, Crown, 

Cronach, var. of CoronacH. 

Cronacle, -akle, obs. ff. CHRONICLE. 

Cronall, -el, -ation, obs. ff. CoRoNAL, -ATION. 

Croncled, obs. form of CRUNELED. 

Crone (kréun), 5d. Also 4 krone, 6 croen, 6-7 
croane, 7 chrone. [In the sense ‘old ewe’ the 
word appears to be related to early mod.Du. 
hrowje, kavonje, ‘adasia, ouis vetula, rejecula’ 

Kilian), believed to be the same word as Laroiye, 
rromje, MDu. caroonje, croome carcass, a. NFr. 
carogne carcass: see CARRION. As applied to a . 
woman, it may be an Eng. transferred application 


. of fold ewe’ (though the evidence for the latter 
' does not yet carry it back so early) ; but it was 


more probably taken directly from ONF. carogue 
(Picard cavone, Walloon coronze) ‘a cantankerous 
or-mischievous woman’, cited by Littré from 14th c. 


' App. rare in the 18th c,, till revived by-Southey, 


Scott, and their contemporaries.] 
1. A withered old woman. z 
1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T: 334 This olde Sow- 


dones, bis .cursed_crone [v.2. krone]. 1572 GascoIGNE 
Flowers, Divorce Lover, That croked croane. ‘1386 Warner 


_ Alb. Eng. u, x, Not, long the croen can line.” x621-gr 
» Burton-Aunad Afel. un ii. vi. v. (2676) 372 She that was 


' erst a maid as fresh as May, Is now an old Crone. 


1640 
Brarawatr Boudster Lect. 151 This decrepit chrone. 1733 
Pore Z%. Cobham 242 The frugal Crone, whom, praying 
priests attend. x795 Soutuey Vs. Afaid of Orleans-ui, 28 
There’stood' an’ aged crone. 1848 Macauray Hist. Erg. 
II. 258 An ancient crone at war with her whole kind.- 1873 


the pavement, 


: W. Brack Py Thule lv. 57 Some old crone hobbling along- 


= - aay fae 

b. Rarely “applied to a. worn-out old man.; 
In quot. 1844=‘old woman’, applied contemptuously., _ 
1630. Bratdwarr’ Zug: Geitlent. 457 A miserable crone, 
who -spares, when reputation bids him spend, 1822 W. 
Irvine Braceb. Halt (1849) 391 The old crone lived in a, 
hovel. which his master had given him.on setting him free, 
1844 Disraeut Coningsby 11.i,Thé Tory patty. .was held to be 
literally defunct, except'by a few old battered crones of office. 


CRONE. 


2: An old ewe; a sheep’ whose teeth are broken 
off. Also crone sheep. . : 

1552 Huxoer, Crone or. kebber sheape, not able to be 
holden or kepte forth, adaria, adasia. a1577 GASCOIGNE 
Dulce betlune Wks, (1587)127 The sheepmaster his olde cast 
croanes can cull. 1674 Ray S. § £. C. Words 63 Crones, 
old Ewes, 1967 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. People a7 
Fifteen old crones sold fat, with their lambs. x805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) Il. 678 The crones are. .con- 
stantly sold at four or five yearsold. 1854 Srul, R. Agric. 
Soc. XV. i. 344 In many districts, as on the heath lands of 
Norfolk, it often happens that .. the centrally-placed teeth 
are broken across their bodies, by the rough plants on which 
the sheep graze. Such animals are called ‘crones’*, 

+Crone, v. Ods, [f. the sb.] zvans. To pick 
out and reject (the old sheep) from a flock. Also 
transf. 

146r Mane. Paston in Pasion Lett, No. 429. U1. 74.It is 
time to crone your old officers. 552 Huoer, Crone out 
olde sheape, adarias pascere, uel reijcere, reitculas carpere. 
1573 Tusser 2:6, (1878) 127 Now crone your sheepe, fat 
those ye keepe. 


ye. \ 

Crone, Crone-berry, dial. var. of CRANBERRY. 
[In Gerarde perh. from LG.] 

1597 Geranve Herbal App. to Table, Croneberries, Vac- 
cinta palustria. 1744 Witson Syz., Croan-berries, 1878 
Cumbrid. Gloss. (Central), Crones, cranberries, 

Crone, obs. f. CranE, Croon, Crown. 

Cronecle, obs. form of CHRONICLE. 

Cronel, Croner, obs. ff. Cononat, -En. 

+ Cronet, cronett. Ods. A syncopated form 
of ConoNnET: cf. CROWNET. 

1. =Conrowner 7, 2. 

1533 WrioTHesLey Chron, (1875) I. 20 A rich cronett..on 
her hedde. 160z Warner AM. Eng. 1x. xiviii, That 
till from a Cronet leapt, thinks manie Crownes not much, 

2. The head of a tilting spear; usually with 
three or four spreading points; =Coronar sd. 3. 

1519 Horman Vielg. 283 b, They have nat sharpe sperre 
heeydis, but blunt cronettis. 7730-6 Batey (folio), Cronet, 
Crognet, is the iron at the end of a tilting spear. (Hence in 
mod. Dicts.) 


3. Some part of the armour of a horse. 

1633 Suirtey 77i. Peace Introd., Four horses.. their .. 
chamfron, cronct, petronel, and barb, of rich cloth of silver. 

4. Farriery. The lowest part of the pastern of a 
horse; also the tuft of hair growing on this part, 
and the coronary bone; =CORONET 5, 

1610 Marknam JZasters, u. ii.214 He hath foure veines 
about the cronets of his hoofes..called the cronet veines, 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury 54/1 The Cronet, is the Hair 
as groweth over the top of the hoof. [Hence in pind 
1725 Braptey Yam. Dict. s.v. Ris, A hard swelling roun 
the Cronet of the Hoof. 

5. Arch. A name for the architrave, 


1665, J. Wesp Stone-Heng (1725) 7 So hath he the Archi- 


rated y two several Terms, v3. overthwart Pieces, and 
‘ronets. 

+Cronge. Obs. rare—1. ‘A hilt or handle’ 
(Halliwell). 


1577 Harrison England u. xxii, (1877) 1. 345 The le 

‘0. into their fens and marises with long spits, which the 

lash here and there vp to the verie cronge into the grow 

Cronian (krovniin), a. [f Gr. BKpéve-os be- 
longing to Cronos (Satum)+-an.] Cronian Sea: 
the northern frozen sea. 

3667 Mitton P. L. x. 290 Two Polar Winds blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian Sea. 

Gronicall, -ychall, short for AoronYOHAL. 

1647 H. Mort Song of Soud 1. iii, 1. Ixxii, Saturn, Jove, 
and Mars.. When they go down with setting Cronicall. 
=~ Lnterp. Gen. 425 Cronychall, or Acronychall, that is 
aupdvuxos, vespertine. 

+Oronicle, Ods. rare—}. 
CononacLn.): A coronet. . 

1568 Grarron Chrou. II. 80x The Duchesse..in her robes 
of estate, and on her head 2 Cronicle of Golde. : 

Croniclo, -ikle, etc., obs. ff. CHRONICLE. 

+ Cronie, crony. Obs.-1 “App. a variant of 
(or ? error.for) Crone. ‘ 5 

x62 Burton Anat, Afcé, u, iii. vir. 428 Marry not an old 
Cronie [ed 1660 Crony] or a foole for money. ~ - 

Cronike, -ique, var. CHRONIQUE Ods. 

Cronk (krenk). dial. [Echoic: cf. -Icel. krvink 
the raven’s cry.] Thecroak ofa raven; =CRunK; 
in U.S. applied to the cry of the wild-goose. 

1878 Cumbdrld, Gloss., Cronk, the hollow note uttered by 
the raven tyhen on the wing, ; 

Cronkeled, obs. var. of CRUNKLED., re 

Cronography, Cronology, etc. : see Cunon-. 

Cronstedtite (ky nstéteit). Adv, [Named 
after Cronstedt, a Swedish mineralogist : see -1Tz.] 
A hydrous silicate of iron and manganese, 

1823 W. Prutuirs Afix. 227 Cronstedite. .is described. .as’ 
occurting both massive and crystallized.  - - 

Crony (krowni), sb. Also 7-8 chrony, 7 cronee, 
7-9 croney, cronie, [Found first after ‘1660. 
According to Skinner 1671 ‘ vox academica’, z.¢. 
a.term of university or college slang. No con- 
. nexion with cvoug has been traced.]- ° 

An intimate friend or associate; a‘chum’, -:- 

1663 Peevs Diary 30 May, Jack Cole; my old school 
fellow..who was 2 preat chrony of mince. “1678 BurLeR 
Hud, m1. ii.-2269, The Scots, your, constant. Cronies, ‘Th’. 
Espousers.of your Cause,and Monies, © 1710 Sreete 7 ailer, 
No. 266 2_This is from Mrs. Furbish. .an old School-Fellow 
and great Crony of her Ladyship’s. 8x8 Scorr O/d Mort. 


[Cf Crownaone, 
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xi, The poor lad—my old cronie’s son! x857 W. Cotutns 
Dead Secret 1. ii, (86x) 78 Her father and the doctor had 
been old cronies, ©1864 Tuackeray D. Duval vi. (1869) 85 
M ee ¢ & great crony of mine. : 

. attrib, 

3663 Buter Aud. 1. iil, 288 He beat his Breast, and tore 
his Hair, For loss of his dear Crony Bear. x733 Swirr 
Poeuts, Ble on Partridge, Not one ofall his crony stars To 
pay their duty at his herse! a 1845 Hoop Ode Clapham 
Acad. x, Some run. .some twine Their crony arms. 

Crony (krowni),v. [f. the sb.] zziv, To asso- 
ciate (with) as 2 crony. 

2826 Disraztr Viv. Grey 1. v, I wonder whom Grey will 
crony with this half. 830 Lyrron P. Clifford xii, Mclan- 
choly ever cronies with sublimity. St. Pauls Mag. 
11,712 The Earl of Delamere and Rollo cronied so com- 
pletely to use a lboy’s word, that Elinor saw very 

ttle of her father. 

+ Croo (kr), v. Obs. [Echoic: cf. Coo, Croop.] 
= CROOD. 

161 Coter., Roucoler, to croo like a Doue or Queest. 
Roucoulement, the crooing of Doues. 1706 Puitxirs, To 
Croo or Crooket, to make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon. 

Croo. Se.(and Jrish). Also 7 crue. [a. Gael. 
cré sheepcot, wattled fold, hut, hovel, cottage, 
Olrish eré sty, pen, cote, hovel: cf Crew2, also 
Tcel. Ard small pen, fold for lambs, which may be 
from Celtic, and is the source of the Shetland form.] 

1, A hovel, hut, or cabin. 

1579 Tressour of Dumbartane in Satir. Poems Reform. 
(1890) 272 The Inglis men raid neir For all your craking, 
caigit within ane Cro [rime to]. 1880 Aztrim §& Down 
Gloss., Croo, a poor, filthy cabin. 

attrib, 39.. Facobite Songs, ‘When the King comes’, 
I may sit in my wee croo house. 

2. A sty. 

x825 in Jantzson, 1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., Pig- 
700, a pig-sty, 

3. A fold, a pen for sheep. Shetland. 

x798 Sir J. Sinctain View Agric. North C.Scotl. App. 29 
The proprietors..gather their sheep in folds or what are 
termed here punds and crues. 1856 Exiza Epmonpstron 
Sk. §& Tales Shetland xiv, 173 Driven to small ponds (or 
croos) for the purpose of being counted, marked [etc.]. 
1866 T. Epsonnston Shetland Gloss. (Pinlol. Soc.), Cr#, 
a smal! enclosure. 

Crooch(e, obs. form of Croucu v. 

Crood, croud,v. Sc. Also6 crowd. [Echoic.] 
intr. To make the murmuring sound of a dove, 
(Also, to croak : see quot. 1710.) 

2813 Doveras Zuets xu. Prol. 237 The cowschet crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys. 2619 Z, Bovp Last Battcl? (629) 
299 (Jam,) tyiies crouding With sighes and grones. 1710 

UDDIMAN Gloss. to Douglas’ AEneis, Crowde, to curr like 
adove. We now use it Sco¢. for the noise of foe 1785 
Burns Et) ee i vt xii, While thro’ the braes the cushat 
croods Wi 


ery ‘ 
Croodle (krid’l), v1 Sc. [f. prec,] zuts. To 
make 2 continued softlow murmuring sound ; esp. 
to coo asa dove. Hence Oroo'dling Afi. a. 
17.. The Croodlin Doo in Child Zug. § Se. Ballads I, 
353 My little wee croodlin doo. @x8r0 TANNANILL Donnie 
ood, Poems (1846) 132 The cushat croodles amourously. 
1890 Univ. Rev. x5 Oct. 
ling sound of comfort. 
oodle (kr#d’l), v.2% dial Also crowdle, 
eru(d)dle, [Of uncertain origin. It has been 
viewed as a dim. of crowd; but its dialectal pho- 


x95 She made a queer little crood+ 


nology, e.g. W. Yorkshire croozdle, takes it back to- 


a ME. crodie with long 9. In modern use, app. 
influenced by association with various other words, 
eg, crouch, cludder, cuddle,] 

intr. To cower or crouch down; to draw oneself 
together, as for warmth; to cling close together, 
or nestle close to a person. : 

1988 W. Marsnatr. Yorksh, Gloss., Crowle, to creep 
close together, as children round the fire, or chickens under 
the hen, x82x Crare Vill, Afinstr. Il. 183 On the pale 
traveller's way, Who," Coot, panes from the storm. 


31857 KincsLey Two ¥. Agox, ‘There’, said Lucia, as she 
gang ewedling to him. x8s8 — IVinter Gard, Mise. I. 
13! 


a dove, to fly home to its rest, and croodle- there. 

1884 Chesh. Closs., Croodle, (3) to snuggle, as 2 young 

animal snuggles against its mother; (2) to crouch down. 
Crooe, obs. form of Crow. ° ; 


Crook (kruk), sd. and a. Forms: 3-4 croc, 


3-6 croke, 4~5 Sc. and xorth. cruk, 4-6 crok, 
kroke, 5-6 cruke, 5~8 crooke, 6-9 Sc. cruik, 4- 
crook. [ME. crak, cric, app. a. ON. krdkr (Sw. 
krok, Da. 2v0g) crook, hook, barb, trident; un- 
known elsewhere in Teutonic, but app. belonging 
to the same ablaut series Crake, bbb), as OHG, 
chracho, chracco hook; cf. ON. kraké boat-hook. 
The Patalielicat of form and meaning with Crocue, Crose, 
is notable insense 4. Relationship between the ablaut series 
drabs Ard, and‘that to which crutch belongs, cannot ‘at 
present er : oy tas ae 8 oa 


* A..'sb, 1. An instrument; : weapon, or. tool. of: 


hooked form ; 2 hook. -sgec, + ax"A reaping-hook, 
sickle; .b. A hook for grappling or catching 3’ c. 
A hook or bent iron on -which’ anything. is hung ; 
¢.g. one of the‘iron hooks‘on which a gate hangs : 
esp. in ‘crooks and bands’ (see BAND sbi 3); a 


‘ hook in a chimney for hanging a pot or kettle on, a 


pot-hook; hence-phr. as black as the crook (Sc.). 
“ex290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 99/241 And hire bresten fram hire 
bodi’ with ‘Irene crokes le. azgz00 Cursor MM, 18104 


CROOK. 


(Cott.) He.. brast be brasen yates sa strang, And ‘stelen 
croc pat pai wit hang. ¢1325 £. £. Allit. P, A. go Quen 
corne is coruen with crokezkene,’ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. W. 
640 Cleopatras, In‘gooth ‘the gra enel so ‘ful of crokis. 
¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1, 1161 Rakes, crookes, adses, and 
bycornes. 1453 Alem. Rigor (Surtees) 111. 160 Pro nayles- 
et crokes emptis pro magnis portis. 1s22 Test. Ebor. (Sur. 
tees) Vs 153, j blake worsted kirtle, and-the gretter golde 
crokes, 1587 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 26 For fowre bands & 
crookes, vjd. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 177 AS 
ane dur is tourned on the cruuks Qquhilk in latin ar called 
cardines). 600 Surriet Countrie Farme 1. xxiv. 152 
Hang them [pigs when killedjto the crookes set vp in some 
vaulted roofe. «19774 Fercusson Election Poems (1845) 
40 Till, ia a birn, beneath the crook, They're singit wi a 
scowder. 1826 Scorr Diary 17 Jan., With a visage as black 
as the crook. 1848 Jrul. KR. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 420 The 
ends of each rafter are turned in the form of a entorerool. 
7858 R. S. Surtees Ask Afamma Wi, 236 From whose 
lofty ceiling hung the crooks, from whence used to dangle 
the. .legs of..mutton, : 

+2. A crooked claw, as of a beast or fiend; 
passing into sense ‘clutch’. (Cf, Crurom sd.1 1-3.) 

In reference to fiends the sensé is often doubtful; some 
hooked or barbed instrument may have been meant. 

az225 Aucr, R. 102 (Cleop. MS.) De cat of helle. .drouh 
al ut..wid crokede crokes. Jd/d. 174 Uorte worpen upon 
ou his crokes [AZS. 7. hore clokes, 475. C. hise cleches). 
@ 1300 Cursor MM, 23252 (Cott.) Strang paine es it on pam to 
eke, and namli laght vntil bair crok. did. 23060 Pas oper 
pat his lagh forsok, he kest bam in pat feindescroke. ax 
Cov. Mysz. 209 Out of thi [Satan's]. .cruel crook By Godys 
grace man xal be redempt. x4., in Pot. Rel. §& L. Poems 
(2866) 98 The deville caught him in his croke. 

+3. A barbed spear. (So in ONorse.) Ods. 

©1435 Torr. Portugal 1590 He bare on his nek a croke.. 
It was twelfe ffeete and more. Zéid. 1604 Sith he pullith at 
his croke, So fast in to the flesh it toke That oute my3t he 
gete it nought. ee ane 

A shepherd’s staff, having one end curved or 

hooked, for catching the hinder leg of a sheep. 

ex430 Lypc, Chorle § Byrde xl\viti, in. Ashm, 223 A 
Chepys Croke to the ys better than a Launce, ¢x 
Prom. Paro. 104 Cokg oF scheype hoke, gedun. 1635 
Cowxey Davide's 1. 2,1 Sing the Man who Judah's Scepter, 
bore In that right hand which held the Crook before. 1720 
Gay Dione 1m. ii, Leaning on her crook Stood the sad nymph, 
<6 E. Panwert-Evanirst Creane Leicestersh. 240 Where 

e 


sickle holds the place of the shepherd's crook. 
b. The 


pastoral staff of a bishop, abbot or 
abbess, shaped like a shepherd’s staff; a crosier. . 
©1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 19 (Tyrwh.) Er the bishop 
hent hem with his crook (Haré. § 6-text book]. ‘¢1430 
Pilger. Lyf Manhode wt. xxiv. (1869) 149 This crook and 
this S shewen wel that j am an abbesse. 1851 Loxcr. Gold. 
Leg, 1. ii. 23 The Priests came flocking in.. With all their 
crosiers and their crooks. | 
5. Any hooked or incurved appendage, ¢.g. 2 
tendril of 2 plant, one of the hooks on the fruit of 
the burdock, etc.; the curved or hooked part of 
anything, e.g. of a walking-stick ; the ‘crosier’ of 
& erm, . 


1398 Treviss Barth, de P. R, xvi. clxxvii. (1495) 717. 
Those bondes or crokes of thevyne by the whyche it takyth 
and byclyppyth trees and stalkes, 1578 Lyre Dodocus 1. 
viii, x5 Upon the braunches there groweth small bullets... 
maminhod full of little crookes or hookes. 1665 Hooke 
Aficrogr. 2 The..thorns, or crooks, or hairs of leaves. 18g0 
florist Mar. 87 The young fronds of the..Ferns uncurling 
their crooks, 7 

+. A curl or roll of hair formerly-worn, Obs. 
(Cf. Crooxer 2 x.) : 

61308 Sat. People Kildare x. in LE. E. P. (2862) 134 Pox 
gur crune be ischave, fair hep 3ur crokes [rime bokes]. ¢ 1325 
Pocne Times Edw, £1 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 327 A. myrour 
and akoeverchef to binde wid his crok [vie bitok]. 2 1400 
Morte Arti. 3352 Cho kembede myne heuede That the 
krispane kroke to my crownne raughte. [1721 Batey, Crok, 
the turning up of the hair into curls.) ~ : : 

e. A crooked or incurved piece of timber. 

1803 Naval Chron. VII, 373 The .. futtocks are all got 
from natural grown crooks, Hull Advertiser xx Jan. 
2/2 Oak Timber, consisting, of Knees and Crooks, peculiarly 
well adapted for Ship Building. ae : 

d. Bell-founding. (See quots.) — _ - 

3857 Luis Acc. Ch. Bells 2x The crook is a kind of com-" 
pass formed of wood} and is used for making the moulds. 
1872 Extaconpe Ch. Bells Devon i. 7 The core is first. 
. moulded as described by the action of the crook.’ ' - 

-6, A’small space, or piece of ground, of a crooked 
shape; an odd corner, nook. ~ op eee ; 

27 egger Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (x890) 11' A 
< 


° 


crooks, thus[ ], yen DARE ‘ 

8. Musical ustv, a, An accessory piece of curved 
tubing to be'‘added to a metal wind instrument, as 
a horn or comet, to lower the pitch, so as to adapt 
it to the key of the piece of music in which itis to 
be'used. .b.‘ The crooked metal tube connecting 
the body with the reed ofa bassoon, =~ *° w” 

.1842 S, Lover Handy Andy xviii, The trumpeter. .pulling _ 
out one.crook from another, 1880 Grove Dict. Mus, I. 150 


CROOK, 


[The bassoon] coniists of five pieces. :the crook, wing, butt, 
long joints, and bell. 77d. 1. 750 The difference of pitch 
lin the Horn] being provided by the various crooks: 

.9. A support or frame of wood, bent in a parti- 
cular way, ‘formerly slung in pairs panier-wise 
across the saddle of a pack-horse for carrying 


loads.” (Somerset and Devor.) ; 
1657 Licon Barbadoes (1673) 89 Small pack-saddles, an 
crooks..laying upon each Crook a faggot. ¢3710 CELIA 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 225 Carryages on: horses .backes,. 
with sort of crookes of wood like yokes‘either side .. in 
which they stow y° corne and so tie it with cords, x79r J. 
Cotunson Hist, Somerset I. 34' The crops are. carried in 
with crooks on horses. x8%0 Yrul.R. Agric. Soc. X1. 1. 
739 The corn is often ested in crooks on horses’ backs. 
1888 Exwortny W, Somerset Word-bk.s.v. It. used to be 
as common to say ‘I'll send a horse and crooks’ as it is now 
to say ‘horse and cart’, [They] are now very rarely seen. 
10..The;act' of crooking; esg. a bending of the 
knee or of the. body in sign of reverence (04s.). 
. €2330 R, Brunne- Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1816 Ffor-setten 
byfore, and.eke byhynde, Wyp crokes ilkon ober gan bynde. 
160: B. te igs atti 1.1, He is now the court god; 
and well applied With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and 
cringes.* 1837 Hucues Tov: Brown 1 ili, A well-aimed 
crook of the heel or thrust of the loin. i 

Tl. A bending or curve, a convolution, ¢.g. of a 
river, path, the intestines, etc. 

3486 Bh, St. Alban’s E vijb, Of the nomblis.. theys oder 
crokes and Roundulis bene. 1558 Puarr Zxeid in. (R.), 
Through Janes and crokes and darknes most we past. _1585 

Ames I Zss, Poeste (Arb.) 16 Sea eylis rare, that be Myle 

longs, in crawling cruikis of sixtie pace. 1609 C. BUTLER 
Fem. Mon, v. at ij, Let it downe by a cord tied to 
some crooke of the bough. 1686 Burnet T7av. v. Gz. 50) 253 
The Rhine maketh a Crook before it. 1885 /Zarfer's Mag. 
Mar. 594/1 Old homely ways, whose crooks .. she knew by 
heart, “2887 Stevenson Underwoods 1. xiv. 29 The crooks 
of Tweed, | : 

+12. fig. A crooked piece of conduct; a trick, 
artifice, wile ; deceit, guile, trickery. Ods. 

¢x200 ORMIN 11633 Pa were he purrh be deofless croc I 
gluternesse fallen. “az225 Lee. Kath. 125 Wid alle hise 
cfefti crokes. a@zgoo Cursor MM. 740 (Gott) le nedder .. 

at mast kan bath on crok and craft. 1393 Gowsr Con/. 

II, 16x He soughte nought the worldes croke {rime boke] 
For veine honour ne for richesse. ¢x460 Towneley Myst. 
145 Withe sich wylys and crokes, azgg6 Cranmer Zo 
Gardiner. (T.), For alk your bragges, hookes, and crookes, 
you have such a fall. 1594 WitLosie Avisa 35 The wise 
will shunne such craftie eS, : 5 

18. One whose conduct is crooked; a dishonest 


person, swindler, sharper. U.S. collog. 

1886 American Local Newspr., The photographs of 
several English cracksmen along with one of a New York 
crook, x89r H. Camrnet. Darkness § Daylight 470 
Gamblers, Fite * crooks’ abound. 

14, dial, ‘The crick in the neck ; a painful stiff- 
ness, the effect of cold’, Craven Gloss. 1828. b. 
‘ A disease of sheep, whereby their heads are drawn 
on one side.’ Zbid. \ 

15. Phrases. a, + On crook, a-crook: crookedly, 
in a crooked course. Obs. On the crook: dis- 
honestly, slang. 

1387 Trevisa Higden, (Rolls) II. 53 Humber .. rennep 
first a crook ont of pe south side of York. cx425 Hane. 
pole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 38’ Many out of bales brow3t, bt 
in lywyng went on croke, xyo0-x88r' [see Acroox). 1879 
AMacut. Mag. 503(Faxmer) Which he had bought on thecroo! 
..,b. Crook i one's lot: something untoward or 
distressing in one’s experience: an affliction, trial. Sc. 

a a T. Bosron (t2#/e), The Crook in the Lot; or the 
Wisdom and Sovereignty of God displayed in the afflictions 
of men. Jdid. (x767) 14 The crook in the lot is the special 
trial appointed for every one. 1818 Scorr Art. Midl. xii, 
I trust to bear ‘even ‘this crook in my lot with submission, 
3835 Mrs. Carryte Lei, I, 32-It is positively a great crook 
in my present lot. . “a : ; 

16. By hook or by crook: see Hoor. * . 

B. adj, [Arising probably from. dissolution 
of the combinations crook-back, etc.; in which 
crook- was perhaps originally the sb.,, or the vb. 
stem; though it may haye been shortened from 
crookt, crooked: cf.,C bi] = CROOKED. 

1808 Dunsar Tua Mariit Wemen 273 Weil couth I claw 
his cruké bak. 1647 H. More Jsoutn, Philos. xxiv, Inter- 
preting right whatever seemed crook, : 

C. Comd., as crook-like adj.; crook-sdddle, a 
saddle with crooks for carrying loads (cf. 9.) y 

1700 Ace. St. Sebastian's in Harl, Mise. 1. 413 Their iron 
bars are- brought to the town on horsés or mules, on crook- 
saddles.. 1997 Statist. Acc. Scot, XIX. .248 (Stornoway) 
Worse-loads are... carried 
of the horse, and fixed by a rope to the crook-saddle. “1888 
F. G. Lee in Archzol. LI, 356 A bishop or,abbot holding a 
crook-like pastoral staff, = a ‘ eth 7 
__b. Parasynthetic combs.,as crook-dilled, -fingered, 
-kneed, -legged, -lipped, -necked, -nosed, -shouldered; 
+sided,.-sterned, -toothed adjs.- Seé also Croox- 
BAOK, -BACKED, CROOK-NEOK. .” Bene 
_ Crooked. was used in the same way from Wyclif onwards, 


@1529 SKELTON E/, Rawimyng 47'.Croke necked like‘an © 


owl. 1880: Hontysanp “Zreas, fr. Tong; Bossu; downe 
backed, crooke shouldered. 2rg90 Snaks, Ad¢ds: NV. w.i.1a7 
Myhoundsare, ,Crooke kneed, and dew-lapt, like Thessalian 
Buls. tg9z,Pencivart Sp. Diet, Cancajore, crooklegzed. 
1ggt Syivester Du Bartas 1. ye 515 Crook-tooth’d Lam- 
preys. ‘1598 Cuapman J/ad 11. 684 The crdoke-stern'd [ed. 
¢x6rx crookt-stern’d] shippes. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
1X. 334 Oftentimes Children about two.years old, when they 
begin to go; are crooklegged. 1778 S. Cxisp in Mad. 


:in small creels, one on each side! 
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D'Arblay’s Early Diary IL. 36 Reduc'd to a level with 
crook-finger’d Jack! - 

Crook, var. of Crock 56.5 

Crook (kruk), v1 Forms: 3-6 croke, 4- 
crook(e, (6 croock). [f. Crook sé.] 

1, zrars. To bend into an angular or curved form ; 
to distort from a straight line; to curve. 

e3395 Lamb. Hom. 6: Gif he binimed us ure sihte .. oder 
us croked on fote on honde. 1382 Wycuir Ps. Ixviii. 
24 Therig of hem euermor crooke thou in, 1398 TREvISA 
Barth. de P. R. xv. xix. (495) 778 Whan camelles take 
charge vpon them thenne they bende and croke the knees. 
x60z Suaxs. Ham, un. ii. 66 And crooke the pregnant 
hindges of the knee. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 21 The star of 
Venus..crooking it self into hornes, as the moon doth. 1862 
T. Morrat, Needle-making 23 Hardening needles in oil 
instead of water, as the oil did not crook them so much. 
31873 Biacxmore A. Lorraine III. v. 69 The air was so full 
of rheumatism that no man could crook his arm to write 
a sermon. : 

+b. To curl (hair). Ods. rare. 

1340 Ayenb. 177 Pe men bet dob 2uo grat payne ham to 
kembe..and ine hare here wel to croki. 

e@. To crook one’s mow’ (Sc.): to distort the 
mouth in expression of displeasure or ill temper. 

1724, Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 86 O kend my minny 
I were wi’ you Illfardly wad she crook her mou. 1803 
Mayne Glasgow 31 (Jam.) They, scornfu’, toss their head 
ajee, And crook their mou’, y 

+2. fig. To bend or tun out of the straight 
course, or from the direct meaning or intention ; 
to pervert, ‘ twist’. Ods. 

@ 31340 Hamrote Psalter lvi. 8 Pai crokid my saule: that is, 
thai thoght to draghe it fra the luf of god ‘in til the erth, 
1382 Wycur Ps. lvi. 7 Thet myche crookeden [zscusvave- 
runt] my soule. 1393 Gower Coz/f. II, 144 That she may.. 
Ne speke 0 word, ne ones loke, But he ne wil it wende and 
croke, And torne after his own entent. 1545 AscHAM 
Toxoph. 1.(Arb.) 58 There is noone thinge yat crokes youth 
more than suche unlefull games. 1607-12 Bacon £ss., 
Wisdout (Arb.) 184 Hee crooketh them to his owne endes. 
1646 J. Grecory Votes & Obs. (16530) 83 The more part .. 
crooke the Prophesie to the Patriarch Abraham, a 

3. zt7. To have or take a crooked form or direc- 


tion; to be or become crooked ; to bend, curve. 

a3300 Song of Vesterday 98 in E. E. P. (1862) 135 Me 
meruayles..Pat god let mony mon croke and elde, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. de P, R. vi. i. (1495) 187 In olde aege the 
body bendyth and crokyth. ¢rgro Barctay Jfire. Gd. 
Manners (1570) B vj, Soone crooketh the same tree that 
good camoke wilbe. 3579 Fenton Guicetard. vin. (1599) 
Pe A river both large and deepe .. gocth crooking on the 
efthand, 166 Loven. Hist. Anim. § Min. 106 ‘Their 
hornes crook backwards to their shoulders, 1876 C. D. 
Warner Wint. Nile 240 Fingers that crook easily. 

+4. intr. To bend the body in sign of reverence 
or humility; to bow. Ods. or arch. 

¢13z20 R. Brunne Medit. 149 He stode krokyng [v.7. 
croked] on knees knelyng Afore hys cretures fete syttyng. 
1645 RutHErrorD Tryal § 7'7i. Faith (1845) 3x2 That the 
Sinner may halt and crook. -4 Emerson Zss., Pri: 
woes A a (Bohn) I. 100 They will shuffle and crow, crook 
and hide, 


+5. dztv. To tum or bend aside ont of the 


straight course (/¢. and jig.). Ods. 

©1380 Wyciir Wes, (1880) 230 He schal not croke in-to pe 
riztte_side ne in-to pe left side. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
87/4 Goyng Sat without crokyng. 1545 AscHam Toxoph. 
u. (Arb.) 257 It [the snow] flewe not stretght, but sometyme 
it crooked thys waye sometyme that waye. 1607 TorsEL. 
Serpents (1653) 743 He must not run directly forward, but 
winde to and fro, crooking like an Indenture. 

+ Crook, v.2 Ods. Forms: 4-9 crouk(e, § 
(9 dial.) crowk, 6-7 crooke. [Echoic: cf. CroaK. 

‘The phonetic relations between cronke, crowke, 17th c 
crook, and mod, north dial. cyozwz are not clear.} 

L. zztr. To croak, Rarely zrazs. 

a1328 £. LE. Allit, P. A. 459 He [the raven] croukez for 
comfort when carayne he fyndez. ¢ 1440 Prouzp.. Parv. 105 
Crowken, as cranes, g7xo. Crowken, as todes, or frosshes, 
coaxd. t4.. Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 623 A lytulle frogge 
crowkyt, 1607 WaLKincTon Off. Glass 150 They crouke 
harshly, x16x7 Wirner Fidelia, Fatall Ravens that.. 
Crooke their black Auguries, 1878 Cusbrid. Gloss., Crowk, 
to croak, ‘The guts crowk’ when the bowels make a rum- 
bling noise, : 

2..To.coo or crood, asa dove. Cf. CRooKue. 

1586 W. Wesse Zng. Poetrie (Arb.) 75 Neither..thy 
beloude Doues..Nor prettie Turtles trim, vvill cease to 
crooke. x6zz Corar,, Geiidve. .to crooe, crooke; or mourne 
as a doue, : oe 2 Ser aP he 

Crook-back (krwkbek). [See Crook a.] - 

+1, A crooked back. ,Ods. re 


rgo8 [see Crook a]. x709 Swirr Merlin’s Propl., Bosse, 


-is an old english word for-hump-shoulder, or crook-back. , 


x7zo Patmer Proverbs 98.The deformity of a squint eye, 
red hair, or a crook-back. . - a 


“2: One. iwho'has a crooked back ; a hunchback. 


_ 3494 Fanyan Chron. vit. 330 Edmunde, that is of wryters 


surnamed Crowke backe..was put by..for his deformytye. « 


-xg97 Sti Aug. Manual 5x Any lame man, ‘any. crooke 
“backe. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hez. VJ, ii. 


» L Crooke-back, here 


Istand to answer thee, "2648 Gace.West. Iud. xii. (2655) 45: 


Dwarfes, crook-backs or any monstrous persons, 

. Crook-backed. (krwkbeekt), a. [f.. prec..+ 

-ED.]:, Having a’ crdoked hack ;. hunchbacked. 

- 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes C ija, Thesaid ypocras 
was of: littel stature, ‘grete- heded, croke backed. 1513 
More in Grafton Chron: II. 758 Richard the thirdesonne:. 
was. .crooke backed, his left shoulder much higher then his 
right, x6zx Binz Lez. xxi. 20 Or,crooke-backt or a dwarfe. 
x826 Miuman A. Boleyn, Landing at Tower, Those poor 
babes, their crook-back’d uncle murder'd. os f 


. the State, 3983 Phil Trans. LXXY. 21 


CROOKEDNESS. 


Crooked (krwkéd), a. Forms: 3-6 croked, 
4-6 -id, -yd, (4 kr-), 5 eruked, (crowkyt), 6 
Sc. crukit, 7 (Shaks.) crook’d, 4- crooked. 
[Partly pa. pple. of Croox z., partly f. Croox sd. 
+-ED, as in Awnched, etc.: the formation from the 
sb. may even have been the earlier.] 

1. Bent from the straight form ; having (one or 
more) bends or angles; curved, bent, twisted, 
tortuous, wry. Applied to everything which is not 
‘straight’ (of which crooked is now the ordinary 
opposite). 

a1225 Ancr, R.(MS, Cleop.) Pe cat of helle. .wid crokede 
crokes, 1382 Wyciir /sa. xxvii, r Leuyathan_a crookid 
wounde serpent. 1393 Lane. 7. 2. C. 11. 29 Shal neuere 
--on croked kene borne kynde fygys wexe. a 1450 Kut. de 
la Tour 23 Al her lyff after she hadd her nose al croked. 
c1460 Meduiia Grant. (in Promp. Pars. 80), Cambuca, 2 
buschoppys cros or a crokid staf. 1534 TinpaLe Lake iii. 
5 Crocked thinges shalbe made streight. x55r RecorDE 
Pathw. Knowi., All other lines, that go not right forth. .but 
boweth any waye..are called Croked lynes. 1591 Lyty 
Sappho v1.1, Juniper, the longer it grew, the crookeder it 
wexed, x607 SHAus. Co. 11, 1. 62 If the drinke..touch my 
Palat aduersly, I make a crooked face at it. 1642 Futter 
Holy & Prof. St. W. xvi. 111 Shipwrights and boat makers 
will choose those crooked piecesof timber. 31777 Berketry 
Tour in Italy § 27 Streets open..butcrooked. 1810 Scotr 
Lady of L.1, xxiii, That falchion’s crooked blade. 

2. Of persons: Having the body or limbs 
bent out of shape; deformed ; bent or bowed with 
age. Jence ¢vansf. as an epithet of age. 

erz90 5, Eng. Leg. I. 34/18 He..maude hole..Meseles 
and pe ccrokede, 1377 Lancu. /, Pd, B. x1. 186 Ac calleth 
pe careful per-to be croked and pe pore. 1430 Lypc. 
Chron. Troy W. xxx, In my croked age. @ 1533 Lp. Brr- 
ners Hion xxiii. 68 The crokyd dwarfe. 1628 Mu.ron 
Facation Exerc. 69 A Sybil old, bow-bent with crooked 
age. 1718 Freethinker No. 92. 258 You would have thought 
she had been crooked from her Infancy. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fru. xv, A pert crooked little chit. 

+b. of an old decrepit horse. Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. Ixxxiv, Whan that knyghte 
sawe sire palomydes bounden vpon a croked courser. a 1533 
Lo. Berners Gold. Bh, AL. Aurel, (1546) Q, There is not so 
croked a hors. F . 

3. jig. The reverse of ‘ straight’ in figurative senses 
(esp. with reference to moral character and conduct); 
deviating from rectitude or uprightness; not 
straightforward; dishonest, wrong, perverse ; per- 
verted, out of order, awry. 

a1228 Ancr. R, 102 pe cat of helle..mid clokes of crokede 
& of kene uondunges, @1340 Hampo.e Psalter xxxi. 14 
Krokid of hert ere pa, 1808 Fisner /7ks, (1876) I. 240 The 
wyll of some is so croked, xg91 Suaks, 7wo Gent. iv. i. 22 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me, 1611 Biste Deut. 
xxxli. 5 They area Petree and crooked generation, 1660 
H. More Afyst. Godliness v. xvii. 204 A very crooked 
Objection both from the Jew and Atheist. 1712 Pore 
Temp, Fame 411 Of crooked counsels and dark politicks. 
1749 Fieroinc Joue Younes vu. xv, This young gentle- 
man, though somewhat crooked in his morals, was perfectly 
straight in his person. x875 Jowerr P/ato (ed. 2) IV. 245 
Perfect in the practice of crooked ways, 


b. collog. Dishonestly come by ; made, obtained, 
or sold in a way that is not straightforward. (U7. S. 


and Australia.) 

1896 NV. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 301 Another house testified 
..that half its entire annual product was ‘crooked’, 1892 
Farmer Dict. Amer., Crooked whiskey, iNicitly distilled 
whiskey upon which no excise has been paid, | 1892 
R. Botprewoon Nevermore 1. x. 180 He was riding a 
crooked horse when he was took. a 

4. quasi-adv. In a crooked conrse or position ; 


not straight. 

545 AscHam Zoxoph, (R.), If the younge tree growe 
ake 1849 Compl. Scot. xix. 159 Sche 3eid_crukit, 
bakuart, and on syd. 1864 Mrs. CartyLe Lefé, ITI, 220 
Pictures. .which were hung up all crooked. 

5. Comd., as crooked-bill, a name for the 
Avocet ; } crooked-rig (rzg= back), crook-back’; 
b. parasynthetic, as crooked-backed, -clawed, -eyed, 
-houghed, -legged, -lined, -lipped, -pated, -shouldered, 
etc, adjs. . 

1382 Wvcitr Lev. xxi. 20 If crokid rigge or, bleer. eyed. 
1533 Lp. Berners Huon xxi. 63 He is. .crokyd shulderyd. 
x600 Suaxs. A: V. ZL. 1m. ii. 86 A crooked-pated olde.. 
Ramme.. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2691/4_A dark brown-bay 
Mare: .crooked Legg’d:behind, x7zog Boswan Guinea 264 
Crooked-bills and several sorts of Snipes, 1853 Hicks tr. 


.Aristoph (2887) I. 32xThese here crooked-clawed birds. 1865 
rescues elton Est, xiii. 142 Small and crooked-backed. 


Crookedly: (krwkédli), -adv- he CROOKED + 
LY 2,]. "In a crooked manner (see the-adj.). : 
*¢3374 Cuaucer Anel. § Arc. 17x She. .alcrampisshed hir 
limmes crokedly. 1398 Trevisa Barth..de P, R. xvi. ix, 
(1495) 760° Some serpentes crepyth and glydyth. .crokydly, 
exqo0 Lanfraic’s Cirurg. 140 pe y3en to loke asquynt 
eiber crokidliche. 1878 Chr. Prayers in Priv, Prayers 
(1851) 437 That we talk not, smoothly, and walk crookedly. 
1688 Dicces Compl. Aurbass, 16x The..Ambassador..used 
himself very crookedly, perniciously,and snpbotaualy oasis 

@ A erga edly 
branching. nebula, 1866 Mrs. Gasket MWives § Daz. xi, 
A shawl E ookedly put on. 1874 Manarry Soc, Life Greece 
iii. 60:/o0¢#., The men who. .decide crookedly inthe agora 
and, banish justice: a, 2 


“Grookedness (krukédnés); [f. as’ préc. + 


-NESS,] ‘The quality or state of being crooked. _ 
‘1. Bt, a. generally.” * % 


' “y398 Taevisa Barth. de P. Ro xvn. ivs'(2495) Gos The fer 


CROOKEN. ~ 


stretchyth vpryght wythonte ony crokydnesse.. 3144! 
BokENHAM Soube (Roxb.) 257 Lyht. .ryht furth provedyth 
wyth oivte crokydnesse. 1677 Hate Prini. Orig. Man. 1 
fi. 35 The apparent’ crookedness of thé Staff in a double 
medium of Air and Water. ‘1858 Hawrtnorne 2%, § Zé. 
Sruls, (1872) I. 16 This legend may account for any. crook- 
edness ofthe street. 
b. Bodily deformity. - 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P.R. v. xxviii. (1495) 138 The 
cause of shrynkynge and crokidnes of the honde. 3547 
Boorpe Brev. Health clxiv. 59 Crokednes-or curvytie in 
the backe or shoulders. 1692 Locxe Educ. Wks. 1822, IX. 
14 Narrow breasts .. ill lungs, and crookedness, are the .. 
effects of hard boddice and clothes that pinch. 

+e. Afath, Curvature. Obs. rare. 

16g1 Honves Leviath. 1. xxvii. 156 All deviation from a 
strait line is equally crookednesse. 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. 
Philos. (1839) 294 ‘The crookedness of the arch of a circle is 
everywhere uniform, ‘ : 

2. jig. Deviation from rectitude; moral obliquity; 
perversity, etc. : see CROOKED 3. , 

e138 Wyeur Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 273 Sich crokidnesse 
bringib agen derknesse of mannis lif. 1576 FLesine 
Panopl. Epist. 393 The crookednesse of my lucke. 2673 
Lady's Cail, u. i. 59 Youth .. easily warps into a crooked- 
ness, x803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf, II, 35x There is 
a crookedness in his policy. 1875 Mannine JZission H. 
Ghost xi. 305 Moral obliquities bring on a crovkedness 
which hinders the faculty of discerning the rectitude of 
God's truth. 

3. (with 2/7) An instance of crookedness; a 
crooked or bent part. Also fig. A ‘crooked’ piece 
of conduct. 

1654 Wittrock Zoofomia 496 As Carpenters bring the 
square togreat unweildy crookednesses, that cannot be moved 
toit. 1766 Pennant Zool, (R.) x, A variety of trout, which 
is naturally deformed, having a strange crookedness near 
the tail. 1869 Trottore He Anew xxviii. (1878) 159 He 
lived by the crookednesses of people. 

+Croo'ken, v. Obs. Also 6 croken, [A 
secondary form of Crook v.: cf. straighter.] 


1, ¢vans. To make crooked ; fig. to pervert. 

zs32 Hutoet, Croken, or make croked. 1563 Homilies 
u. /dolatry 1, Saint Augustine..sayth..images be of more 
force to croken an unhappye soule then to teache and in- 
struct it. x6az SANDERSON Sez. (1681) 25 [They] rather 
choose to crooken the Rule totheir own bent. 1680 BAXTER 
Cath, Commun, (1684) 9 By crookening it to any carnal in- 
terest. 1825 C. Croker Fairy Leg. 303 When I got up, 
my back was crookened. 1828 in Craven Gloss. 

. t2tr. To be or become crooked ; to bend. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. x20 It bendeth not, it 
crookeneth not. 168 Cuetnam Angler's Vade-nt. i. § 1 
(1689) To keep them from warping or crookning. 

+ Groo‘ken, Z//. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., after 
analogy of strong vbs., e.g. broken.] Crooked. 

1589 Gold, Afirr. (1851) 52 Cho ho hath croken bill her 
maister left astray? . 

Crooking (krwkin), vd/. sé. [f. Croox v.1+ 
-ING1.] The action of the verb Crook; bending 
from the straight line; a bend, curve, curvature. 

¢1380 Wretr Ser. Sel, Wks, II, 287 pis crokyng bi 
litil and litil is now cropen ferre fro Cristis lawe. 1483 
Cath, Angl, 85 A Crukynge of b? water, meandir. 1951 
Recorve Pathw, Knows, 1. Introd., In true streightenes 
without crokinge. 1362 Puagzr <Zneid, 1x, The horsmen 
kest them selfs incrokings knowen ofquainted ground, 1607 
Torset, Four-f, Beasts (1673) 48 Rivers .. [that] by their 
crooking and winding. imitate the fashion of a horn. 

Croo‘king, Af/. a. That crooks or bends. 

1382 Wyciur $b xxvi. 13 The eche side krokende edder. 
1607 Torsett four, Beasts (1673) 327 A deep, hollow, 
crooking ulcer. 

t Crookle, 2.1 Obs. rare, [dim. of Croox v,!: 
cf, eréskle.| zxtx. To crook or bend in a curve, 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s fTusb. ut. (1586) 138 The 
hornes must rather crookle inward, then growe straight up. 
‘t+ Croo‘kle, v.2. Obs. rare. .[dim. of Croox v.2] 
‘wntr. To coo asa pigeon. -. : 

x580 Barnet A lv. C 1673 To Crookle like a doue, or pigeon. 


+1617 Minsuzu Ductor, Tod Crookle-like a pigeon; [Fr.]° 


genir, 31706 Puitiirs (ed. Kerséy),.Croo,or Crooked, to 
make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon, ae 
Crookless (kru'kles), @,. Without a-crook. 


x849 Rock Ch, of Fathers I. viiagg9 This bordon or’ 


crookless staff. : 
Croo‘k-neck, U.S. [Crook sd.C.] A name 

given to varieties of squash, (Czcrrdita maxima) 

having the neck or narrow basal part recurved. 
1848 Lowe Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 10 Agin’ the 


cumly crookne: hung. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
ings A (1861) 66 The cantelopes, crook-necks, and cucum- 


ers. 

‘Crool (lc#l), v. rare. [app. an onomatopeic 
formation, associated initially with the imitative 
group, ¢r00, crood, croodle, crook, crookle; croak, 
and perhaps with ¢7001, with echoic fashioning of 


the’ latter. part.) 2x. To make an inarticulate’ 


sound more liquid and prolonged than a croak: 
1580 Barer ‘A/v; C 1672 To: Croolé, mutter, or speake 
‘softe to ones selfe: to rumble}? i627-Minsueu Dacior, To 
Croole, mutter, or’ spedke softly to himselfe. . x8gx S. Jupp 
Margaret xiv, (1871) 102 Frogs.. crooled, chubbed, and 
croaked. 1892 Sunday Mag. Tete 4a5/t Baby is lying in 
‘mothér’s lap, crooling and gurgling. "  "° : : 
Croompled, obs: form of Crusmnep. ©. °° 
Croon (krin), v.'. Chiefly $¢.,., Forms :- 5-9 Se. 


croyn, (5-7 croyne, 9 a) 6 S¢,. eruin, 6-9: 
rune, -8—" croon.' [Originally only” northern, : 


Shiefly. Sc. (ktén, kriin), whence “in tgth c,"Eng.’ 


1188 


mainly since Burns. It coffesponds to Du. Arénunen 
to groan, winnpes MDn. &réne2 to lament, mourn 
loudly, groan, MLG. ronen to growl, ‘grumble, 
scold, EFris. &rdize to cause to weep; cf. also 
OHG. chrénnan(i— -sjan), chrénan,MLG. kroenen 
to chatter, prattle, babble, and chrés, érén adj. 
talkative, chattering, noisy. There is no trace of 
the word'in OE., and it appears to be one of the 
LG. words that came into Sc. early in the ME. 
period: its form is that of a wordin ME@ (In 

Towneley Myst., as in MSc., oy =2.)] 

1. éxtr. To utter a continued, lond, deep sound ; 
to bellow as a bull, to roar, low; to boom as a 
bell. Sc. or 207th. dial. 

xgx3 Douctas Zueis vi.iv. 40 The ground beront to 
rummys, croyn, and ring, Wndir thair feit [sud edibus 
mugire solian}. 1588 [see CroontnG ffl.a.). 1612 CoTcR. 
s. v, Réer, In tearmes of hunting we say, that the red 
Deere bells, and the fallow troytes or croynes. 1674-91 
Ray WN. C. Words 140 To Crune, mugire. 1787 Burns 
Holy Fair xxvi, Now Clinkumbell, wi’ rattlin tow, Begins 
to jowan’croon. 18123 Hoce Queen’s Wake ii. Wks. (1876) 
35 Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed. 1828 Sourney 
Brough Belts Poems VI. 227 That lordly Bull of mine. .How 
loudly to the hills he crunes, That crune to him again. 

2. To utter 2 low murmuring sound; to sing 
(or speak) in a low murmuring tone; to hum 
softly. 

(The earlier quots. may have been ironical or humorous 
uses of sense 1.) 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. 116 Primus P. For to syng..I can. 
Sec. P. Let se how ye croyne. Can ye bark at the mone? 
1578 Gude § Godlie Ballates (1868) 279 The Sisters gray 
befoir this day, Did crune within thair cloister. «1818 

TAcNEIL Poets (1844) 56 Whan, crooning quietly by himsel’, 
He framed the lay. 1832 Motuerwett Jeanie Morrison 
vii, To wander by this green burnside, And hear its waters 
croon, 1877 A, B. Epwarps Up Nile xix. 571, I hear 
a mother crooning to her baby. 

b. To make murmuring lament or moan. Sc. or 
north. dial, 

1823 GaLt £xtail I. ii. 1x Fraethe time o’ the sore news, 
she croynt awa, and her life gied out like the snuffo’a 
can'le. 1830 — Lawrie 7, 1.11.6 Crisis and dwining, 
peaking and pining, at the fire-side. 1880 Antrim § Down 
Gloss., Croont, to lament, wail. ; 

8. trans. To sing (a song, tune, etc.) in a low 
mumnuring undertone; to hum. : 

1790 Burns Tam O’ Shanter 84 Whiles crooning o'er 
some auld Scots sonnet. ° 2848 Dickens Dombey (C, D. ed.) 
60 Paul sometimes crooning out_a feeble accompaniment. 
1872 How.anp Afarb. Proph. 60 Over the cradle the mother 
hung Softly crooning a slumber song. 

Hence Crooning vé/. sb. and pi. a. 

1588 A. Hume Hymns, Triumph of the Lord2 
tyne Club) 4z_Be cruining Bulls of heigh and haughtic 
minde, 3828 Soutney Brough Bells, That cruning of the 
kine. 1859 Geo, Extor 4. Bede xviii, The cocks and hens 
..made only crooning subdued noises, 872 Brack Ady, 
Phaeton xix. 270 As soft and musical as the crooning of 
a wood-pigeon. nae 

Croon (krim), sb, Chiefly Se. Also 6 crone, 
8-9 crune, [f. Croon v] 

1. A loud, deep sound, such as the bellow of a 
bull or the boom of a large bell. Se. or north. dial. 

xg13 Douctas Zuneis xu, xii. 56 Lyke as twa bustuus 
bullis .. Ruschand togiddir with cronys and fcirfull granis, 
1785 Burns Halloween xxvi, The Deil, or else an outler 

wey, Gat up.an’ gaeacroon, 1813 Hocc ieee Wake 
204 Whe bittern mounts the morning air, And rings the sky 
with quavering croon, 1858 M, Porteous Souter Fohuny 
14 The bell’s last croon, - : . 

2. A low murmuring or humming sound, as of a 
tune hummed in an tndertone. 


(Banna. 


., 2728, Ramsay Gentle Sheph, u. ii, She [a witch] can o’er- 


cast the night, “and cloud the moon, And mak the deils 
obedient ‘to her crune,” 2837 R. Nicors. Poenss (1843) 82 
The cushat’s croon. 1865 Kincstey Herew.xii, She thought 
over the old hag’s croon. ie F ‘ 
Crooner (krino:). [f Croon v.+-ER.J] One 
who croons. Jhi Se.a name for a fish, the Grey 


-Gumard | ( Zrigla t dabei! from the noise it 


makes when landec one 
_. 2808 in Jameson. , 1838 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 170 


Trigla gurnardus ..the Gurnett or Crooncr. 1884 G. H. 


Boucnton in Hargers Afag. Dec.’ 73/1. We'.. discovered 

each other--the crooner and I. ye ee qe 
Croop(e, var..of Cnour..: 5.7 -- 5, 
Crooper, obs. form'of CRUPPER, oe 
Croos, var. of Crosse Oés., crosier. 9 

- + Croose, z. Obs. Also 6 ‘crowse. : [?4..0F, 

croussir, crusir: see CrusH:] “To crush. 3 


. 1567 Dranr Horace Epist.u. i. ¥ viij, He that did crowseé 


and culpon once Hydra of hellish spyte [Lat. divam.gui 
contudit hydram),  161x Cotar., Zsmarnieler, to crash, 
croose, or burstin peeces, 1674 N. Farrax Buié & Sele, 
130 They can't strike sail, of notch the wheels, and ‘croos¢e 
the springs, at work within them, in wtrice,.-  * = 
--Croose, -ly, vat. of CROUSE,-LY¥S° - ' 
.Croosie, var. of Cruiste Ste. 77.7 

“+ Groot, *Ods. rare. “[In_ first: quot. perhaps 
the same word as Se, crvot, crudt (kciit) the smallest 
pig in a. litter, a diminutive -child.or person, and 
north. dial..crzd.divarf,, Cf. also Welsh.crzw7 boy, 


lad, chap, ‘little fellow.] (See quiots.) 
_. 1614 T.-Freeman Rubbe § Great Cast xliv. Civ, Caspia, 
the decrepit old rich’Croot [ri boot]. x808-a5 Jasneson, 


CROP. 


Croot, a puny feeble‘child; the smallest pig in a Hitter, etc: 
1825-Brocxett Gloss. N.C. Was, Crut,'a‘dwarf, or any- 
thing curbed in its growth. 1883 Huddersfield Gloss., Crut 
..in some parts means a dwarf. =? : 
+Craot?. Mining. Obs. [2 F..crofte crust] 
© A substance found. about the ore in the lead mines 
at Mendip, being 2 nealy, white, soft stone, matted 
with ore’ (Chambers Cye/, Suppl); © 0 
1668 Phil. Tvans. Il: 770 There is Sparr and Caulk 
about the Ore; and another substance, which they call the 
Crootes which is a mealy white stone, marted with Ore and 
soft. Zid, It terminates in a dead-Earth Clayie, without 
Croot or Sparr, 2759 B, Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 67. . 
Croot, var. oF Crovr aw" 
Crootche, obs, form of Crovog. 
+ Croote. Oss. =Criron. : 
3382 Wycuir Ps. ci. 4 My bones as croote han dried. . - 
Crop (krgp), sb. Forms: 1- erop; also 1-6 
cropp, 3-7 croppe, 4-7 crope, (5 crowpe, 
croupe, in sense 1), 7-9 Sc..and dial. crap. [OE. 
crop(p = OLG. *crop(p~, MDa. crop(p~, MLG., 
LG. and Du. drop, OHG. chropf, MHG., Ger. 
hropf, swelling in the neck, wen, craw of a bird’, 
in ON. &roggr hump or bunch on the body, Sw. 
kropp the body, Da. Avop swelling under the throat. 
These various applications indicate a primitive 
sense of ‘swollen protuberance or excrescence, 
bunch’. The word has passed from German into 
Romanic as F, evozge, and It. groppo, F. groupe: 
see Croup, Group. OE. had only sense 1, ‘craw 
of a bird’, and 3, ‘rounded head or top ofa herb’; 
the latter is found also in High German dialects 
(Grimm, A7opf 4.¢) ; the further developments of 
‘head or top’ generally, and of ‘produce of the 
field, etc.’, appear to be exclusively English. ‘The 
senses under IV are new formations from the verb; 
and might be treated as a distinct word.} 
I. A round protuberance or swelling, the craw. : 
1. A pouch-like enlargement of the cesophagns 
or gullet in many birds, in which the food under- 
goes a partial preparation for ‘digestion before 
passing on to the true stomach ; the craw. 
exooo ZEtrric Lev. i, 16 Wurp pone cropp & pa federa 
widaftan bat weoldd. 2398 Trevisa Barth de P. R. v, 
xliv. (1495) x6x The mete of fowles is kepte in the croppe as 
it were in a propre epene: 14.. WyeLiF (MS.S.) Lev, 1, 16 
The litil bladdir of the throte or the cropp. cx440 -Promp. 
Parv. ror/x. Crawe, or hapa of a byrde. 1486 Bk, Sz. 
Albans C vij b, Hawkys that haue payne in theyr croupes. 
1555 Even Decades 16 He commaunded the croppe to bee 
opened of suche as were newely kylled, 1607 Torsety 
Serpents 3653) 740 They have a.crap on the belly from the 
chin to.the breast, like the crap of a Bird. 1780 Cowrer 
Nightingale & Glowworm x2 Stooping down. . He thought 
to put him in hiscrop. 1870 Roxteston Anim. Life Introd. 
52 The ocsophagus. .often expands into a crop. ‘ 
b. An‘analogous organ in other animals. . . 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 535/1 In the Nautilus it (the 
gullet] is dilated into a pyriform crop. x88r Darwin Earth. 
qvorms i. x7 In most of the species, the oesophagus is cn- 
larged into a crop in front of the gizzard. 
ce. The dewlap of an ox; a wen in the neck. 
xgor Horsey 7rav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 220 A Boodly fare 
white bull..his crop or gorg hanging down to his knees 
before him. 7599 . M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physiche 89/2 
When anye nian hath a croppeé growinge on him. .applye it 
on the Croppe, and it helpeth ; 
2. trasf. and fg. The stomach or maw; also 
the throat. Now Se. and dal. Cf, Grzzarp. 
e1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 238 The knave crommeth is 
crop Er the cok crawe. ax4oo Cou, Jfyst. xxiii, (Shaks. 
Soc.) 2x7 I.xal this daggare putt in his croppe. @ 2375 
Wife lapped 88 in Hazl. £. P,P. 1V.184 Which sore would 
sticke then in thy crop. 1737 Ramsay Se. Prov, (1776) 31 
(Jam.) He has a crap for a’ corn.” x808-z25 JAMIESON 3. Vv, 
That'll craw inyour crap, that will be recollected! to your 
discredit, it will be matter of reproach to you. 1876 Afid- 
Yorksh. Gloss, Crop, applied to the throat, or locality of 
the windpipe: One who manifests “hoarseness is alluded 
to as having a ‘reasty crop’. ae ¥ 
If, The (rounded) head; the top part. 
+3: The ‘head’ of a herb, flower, etc,, esp. 25 


gathered for culinary or medicinal purposes ;’ a 


cyme; an ear of corn, a young sprout, etc, Ofs. 
aqoo Epinal Gloss. 60 Acitezunt, hramsn crop., 950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Luke vi. -r Degnas his 3a croppas eton. 
¢ x000 JELrRic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 135, Tursus, cimia 
crop.” Zéid. 149 Cina, crop. 1340 in Archzol, XXX, 56 
Take yas and y° crop of y® brembelys :. Y¢ crop of y@ 
reednettyle, 1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scots ‘(rB2z) I. p. xii, 
Mure cokis and hennis,quhilk étis nocht bot seid, or croppis 
of hadder. x60x Hottann P/iny II. 97 When the Nettleis 
PounE they vse to eat the crops therof for a pleasant 
ind of meat, 1686'W, Harris tr. Lemery's Chu, (ed. 3) 
72 Take two pounds of Rosemary-Floers, the Leaves of 
osemary, the crops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, ete. 2785 - 
Burns Earnest Cry xxxi, Whare ye sit, on.craps o' heather. _ 
_.b. Arch.. A bunch ‘of foliage’ terminating a 


pinnacle, ete. ; 2 finial. Sues - . 
1478 Botoner {#in. (Nasmith -1778) 282 A le-gargayle 
usque l¢ crope qui finit le stone-work. | 1846 Lcclesiologist 
. 214 The ‘crop’ is:a’ bunch of foliage surmounting “a 
crocketed catiopy, and resulting from the concurrence of 
the two topmost crockets.. 1848 B. Webs Cont. Eccles. 60 
With crockets and a crop above 2 two-light window. -- 
. +4, The ‘head’, or top of a tree: Sometimes 
(with 2/,), A topmost branch. Ods. fe, ke 


OROP. 


argoo Signs bef. Fudgen. in E.£. P. (1862) ro pé.sefpe 
dai hit [the tree] sal grow a3e har.crop adun har rote an het. 
x387 Trevisa Hégden (Rolls) 1,81 In Inde a crop of a figge 
tree is so huge..bat meny companyes of mén niay sitte at 
pe mete wel i-now fests vnder. 1399 Lod. Poems (Rolls) 
I. 365 Hewe hit downe crop and rote, ezqqo.'Gesta 
Ron, \xv, 186 (Add. MS.) He sawethe Ape ..in the croppe 
ofatree. 1549 Compl, Scot. xiv. 12x Tha band his tua 
armis vitht cordis to_the crops of ane”of the treis. atgse 
Purr Aneid, vi. Pivb, So from the tree the -golden 
braunche did shewe. ./Eneas, .caughta crop with much ado. 
5. fig, esp. in'phr. crop and. root, implying the 
completeness, or, thoroughness ‘of anything: cf. 
‘root and branch’, Now Sz: : 

a@x310 in Wright Lyric P.. xxxvi. 100-Fals ae in crop 
ant rote. ¢1374 CHaucer Troylus v. 25 She that was 
sothfaste crop and moore Of al his lust or ioyes here-to- 
fore. 1393 Lanet. P, PZ C. xxii. $3 Antecrist cam penne 
and al be crop of treuthe Turned 


tyte vp-so-doun. 1460 
Towneley Myst. o6 Haylle, David sede! Of oure crede 
thon art crop. x53 Doucias Leis xu. x. 116 Baith crop, 


and ruyte, and heyd of sik m 

Troub. Chas. I (1792) 1. 100 (Jam.) To .. sweep off the 
Dishops of both:kingdoms crop and root. 1768 Ross Hede- 
nore 30 (Jam.), Itauld you crap and root, Fan I came here. 

G. genx. The top of anything material. Sc. 

3513 Douctas Apeis 1. i. gr Our slidand lychtlie the 
croppis of the wallis [=waves}]. 1808-25 Jamieson s. v. 
Crap, The crap of the éarth, the surface of the ground... 
The crap of the wa’, the highest part of it in the inner side 
ofa house. The cones of firs are called fiv-craps. 1834 H. 
Mutter Scenes § Leg. xviii. 270 A grip that would spin the 
bluid out ot the craps o” a child's fingers, 1868 G. Mac- 
ponaty &, Falconer I, 27x She proceeded..to search for 
them in the crap-o’ the wa’, that is, on the top of the wall 
where the rafters rest. : 

7. ‘spec. a. ‘The top or uppermost section of a 
fishing-rod.’ (Jamieson). Now Sc. 

az4so Mysshynge wyth ant Angle (1883) 8 Set your crop an 
honful withyn pe ovir ende of 3owr stafe. Than arme3owr 
crop at pe ovir ende. .with a lyn of vi herys. 1496 BR. Sz. 
Albans Hv, But kepe hym ever under the rodde. .soo that 
your lyne may susteyne and beere his lepys and his plungys 
with the helpe of your cropp and of your honde. x! 
Jameson s, v., The crap of a fishing-wand. 

b. The upper part of a whip; hence the whole 
stock or handle-of a whip. 

1862 Butteyn Def. agst. Sickness, Sicke Men (2579) 8b, 
A long whipstocke with croppe and laniarde, 1706 Puitiirs 
(ed. Kersey), Cvod..the Handle of a Coach-man’s Whip. 
1781 P. Beckrorp Hunting (1802) 42 The whips I use are 
coach-ivhips, three feet Jong, the thong half the length of 
the crop. x846.Eczrron-WarsurTon Hunting Songs, 
‘ Tantivy Trot’, Here's to the music in three feet of tin, 
Here's to the tapering crop, Sir. 1856 Lever Martins of 
Cro’ MM, 33 He admonished the wheeler with the ‘crop’ of 
his whip. -. F 

-@. esp. A short straight whipstock with a handle 
and a short leather loop in place of the lash, used 
in the hunting field; more fully Aunting-crop, 

2857 Carr, Lawrence Guy Livingstone iv. funting- 
crops and heavy cutting-whips. 1837 Sir R. H. Roserts 
In the Shires i. x3 His crop had fallen out of his hands. 

TEI. The produce of the field, etc. [from 3]. 

8. The annual produce of plants cultivated or 
preserved for food, esf."that of the cereals; the 
produce of the land, either while growing or when 
gathered; harvest. 

(ce z2x3 in‘Madox Form, Anglic. ccxxii, Donec inde duos 
croppos perceperint,] «x300 Cursor MM. 3103 (Cott.) O corn; 
0 crop, aght and catell {77iz. Of crop of corn & opere cate] 
To godd his tend par gafe he lele. cxquo St Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 8280 pare he gaue all stayndrope With purténance, 
wode and croppe, 1546 Szpplic. of Roore Commons 7x No 
aman myght . .gleane his pointe after he had gathered of 
his.croppe. 1596 Br. W, Bartow, Tiree Seri. 1, 28 Bewitch 
not by any Charme any other man’s Crop. «1636 Be. Hath 
Rent. Wks, (1660) rar The Husbandman looks not foracrop’ 
in the wild desart, 18:8 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) II. 109 He 
was not even’ entitled to reap the'crop, as other tenants at 
avill were; : , : 

b. 212, ceader, out of crop: i.e. the condition of 
bearing crops ;.'tillage, cultivation. oe 
xox Statist. Acc. Duns. I. 18: (Jam. 8.v. Croft-land) 
A few acres of what is called croft-land, which was never 
out of crop.’ 1806 Gazetizer Scot. (ed. 2) 58 The surface is 
in general level, and about three-fourths are under crop. 1892 
Times (Weekly Ed.) 26, Dec. 8/x Including 75,833 acres in 
crop and grass, 5 ; : 
9. With qualification or contéxtual specification : 
The yield or produce of some. particular:cereal or 
other ‘plant in a single season or in a ‘particular 
locality. Ze crops: the whole of tle plants which 
engage the agricultural industry of a particular dis- 
trict or season, ; 
__ Black crop sa crop of béans or peas, as opposed to one of 
corn. Green crop @ crop cut in its green state for fodder ; 
also, a.crop which does not turn white in ripening, as roots, 
potatoes, ett, White crop: 2 crop which ‘whitens.in-ripen- 
ing; acornorgraincrop. . ~ ‘ na 
ees Litere Cantuar.-(Rolls) 1. 82 Cum! cropa frumenti 
+. cropa vescarum.,..eb cropa avenarum.] .c.x440 Prowip, 
Parv. 104 Croppe of corne ‘yn a-yere (gere K.), azona. 
.4530 Patsor. 2131/1 Croppe of corne, levee de terre. .x61x 
Convat Crudities 124 They tumed in.their, stubble to sow 
-another croppe of wheate in the same p! - 1789 Mrs, 
;Prozzt Four. Frauce 1, 8 Noxcrops are*yet got in. - 1807 
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Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 156-The common course of 
crops through this district may be stated—as, wheat, barley, 


oats, clover with, bievre, first year mown. 1816, KeaTince 

Frav. (2827) WH. 182 The ground. .is only sown with a white 

‘crop one year, and the next with a green one tocut for fresh 

fodder. as nes sanfoin, trefoil or clover. -x849 Henps 
OE. Li. 


1189 
Frindsin CU. or Many a long talk about the crops and 
the weather. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tone xxxvi, You'll 
lose-your bet on the cotton-crop. 
“-b. The annual or season’s yield of any natural 
prodace sa 

a@x82g Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Crop, annual produce, as 
well animal as vegetable. We ea ot crops of lambs, tur- 
keys, geese, etc, 1879 Luwtberman's Gaz. 15 Oct., Cutting 
their next season's crop of lo; 3884 Casself’s Fam. Mag. 
Feb, 188/z The total annual ice-crop of the States is twenty 
million tons, 

10, The entire skin or hide of an animal tanned. 
Also short for cvop-hide, crop-leather: see 22. (CE. 
englische kropfe and kropfex in Grimm 2395, 2400.) 

1457 Bury Wills (Camden) 13 Togam meam penulatam 
cum croppes de wey (? badger skins]. 1486 Will of Marsh 
(Somerset Ho.), Togam .. furratam cum croppys. 1856 R. 
Garpiner Handbk. Foot 50 The soles should be of the best 
English crop or dintle. 1858 Sinmronns Dict. Trade, Crop. .in 
the leather trade, the commercial name for an entire hide. 

D1. transf. and fig. That which grows out of or 
is produced by any action; the ‘fruit’; a supply 
produced or appearing. 

e375 Pucwe Confut, Doct. Purg. (1577) 424 The latter 
end of this chapter one croppe of his olde custome, 
1587 Mirr. Mag. Matiz v, Insteade of rule hee reapes the 
crop of thrall. 1590 Spenser /. Q.1. iv. 47 When. .1..hop’d 
to reape the crop of all my care. 1680 Otway Hist. Carus 
Marius Prol., From the Crop of his luxuriant Pen. 1799 
Med. Frui, 11.135 This morning there is a plentiful crop [of 
pustules} on every part of her body. 1830 CunnincHam 
Brit. Paint.1. F @ annual academical crop of beardless 
youths. 1862 Goutburn Pers, Relig. w. x. (1873) 335 [This] 

as given rise to a crop of petty discussions, 

12. Tin-mining. The best quality of tin-ore ob- 
tained after dressing ; more fully crop-ore, -tin. 

19778 W. Price Min. Cornud, 218 The crop and leavings of 
Tin. The first is the prime Tin, /ézd. 319 The finest black 
Tin is called the Crop. 1884 Enicusen Surgery (1888) 348 
Two pits are formed ; in the one nearest the mill the purer 
and heavier part of the ore, or crop, is deposited. 

IV. [f. Cnor v] The act of cropping or its 
result, ; 

18. The cropping or cutting of the hair short; 
a.style of wearing the hair cut conspicuously short ; 
a closely cropped head of hair. 

1798 Woxcort(P, Pindar) Hair Powder Wks. 1812 III. 
289 His Curling-irons breaks and snaps his Combs. . For dead 
is Custom 'mid the world of crops. 1844 Dickens Aart. 
Chuz, ii, She wore it [her hair} in a crop, a loosely flowin, 
crop, 2853 fpee County? 8b] crop. . W. 
Cote Mem, Brit. Gen. Penins. War 1. i. 38 Giving up the 
time-honoured powder and queue, and wearing a crop. 
1878 Punch I, at ae crop. | : 

14. A mark made by cropping the ears of animals ; 
an ear-mark, ; 

1675 Lond. Gas. No. 1007/4, 39 fat sheep. .cropped in both 
ears; but the farther ear ‘hollow crop, 1887 Scribn. 
mee Il. 508/2 Cro, an ear-mark, 

+15, A crop-eared animal ; a person who wears 
his hair cropped. (In quot, 1811 = Crorry 2), 

1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2422/4 And also a sorrel Crop, @ 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crog, one with very short_Hair ; 
also a Horse whose Ears are cut. Zbid., Prickear'd Fellow, 
a Crop, whose Ears are longer than his Hair. x81: E. 
Lysacur Poems 97 ‘That's true’ says the Sheriff, ‘for 
plenty of crops Already I've seen on the pavement,’ 

16. A piece cropped or cut off from the end. 

1874 J. A. Puitiirs £lem. Metal, (1887) 367 The rails are 
sawn to the proper length, giving a short piece or crop from 
either end. 1890 Nature 2 Oct. 555 Steel rails occasionally 
fail at the ends owing to insufficient ‘ crop’ being cut off the 
rolled rail. . 

b. Applied to certain cuts ‘of meat. 

a@ 825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Crop. .a joint of pork, com- 
monly called the spare-rib. 1868 C. J. Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Crop, a joint cut from the ribs of an Ox, and with the 

mes shortened. 1880 Wenster SuZf., Crop, the region 
above the shoulder in the ox. : ; : 

17. The noise made by an animal in cropping 
grass, etc. (Cf. CRUMP.) 

x8sx Mayne Rem Scalp Hunt, iv. 29 The ‘crop, crop’ of 
our horses shortening the crisp ee . 

18. Min. and Geol. +a. The cropping up or out 
ofastratum, vein,etc. Oés, b. An outcrop, 

1679 {see Crorv. ro]. 1719 StracHEvin Phil, Trans, XXX, 
968 For Discovery of , they. first search for the Crop, 
which .. sometimes appears to the Day, as they term it. 
1789 J. Wittiams Nat, Hist. Min, Kingd. (1810) I. 116, 1 
have traced the crops or outward extremities of these coals. 
1879 Dixon Windsor I. ii. 1x A crop of rock, starting from 
a crest of rock. 

19. (See quot.) . . eee 

2858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Crop..a fixed weight in 
different localities for sugar, tobacco, and other staples. .the 
usual recognized weight of a crop-hogsh 
from z000 to 1300.]bs, nett. . 

20. Neck and crop: see NECK. 
WV. attrib. and Comb 7 os 

"21. attrib. Having the. cats, hair, etc., coped: 

1663 Peryvs Diary.x May, ing upon @ little crop 
black nag. 1785 Saran Frepine Ophelia tl, i, [had rather 
have. .my crop horse. 825 Locxnanrt Lei. 24 Aug. in Lie 
Scott, ‘They have crop heads, ‘shaggy, rough, bushy. - 

22> Comb., as (sense 1) ¢79; Hike, shaped ae ; 
(senses 8-9) crop-farming, -land 3 crop-producing 
adj.: parisynthetic, as:cvop-iedded, -haived, -2osed, 
-tailed; + crop-doublet, a short doublet ;. crop- 
hide, a hide, esp: a cow- of ox-hide,'tanned whole 
‘and untrimmed ; crop-leather (see quot.).; crop- 


ead of tobacco is | 


‘GROP; 


ore (see 12) ; + crop-side, the outcrop of a stratum 
ona slope 3 crop-sole, sole leather obtained from 
crop-hides; crop-tin (see 12); orop-wall (Se), 
the crop of the wali (cf. 6); +crop-weed, the 
knapweed, Centaurea nigra; crop-wood (dial.), 
the branches lopped off a felled tree. Also Cnor- 
EAR, -EARED, -SICK. 

x640 Suintey Const. Maid 1. i. (D.), Hospitality went out 
of fashion with *crop-donblets and cod-pieces. 1887 Cox. 
temp. Rev. May zor Southern Minnesota has outlived the 
wheat growing and *crop-farming period. 1899 F. W. 
Ropinson Coward Conse. i. xxi, He glanced .. at a *crop- 
haired individual. 1842 Brownine Cavalier Tunes ii, Bid- 
ding the a aded Parliament swing. 1794 Hud! Ad> 
wertiser 20 Sept. 4/x Leather ,. *Crop Hides for Cutting. 
1802 Hull Packet 28 Sept. 2/2 A good assortment of horse, 
calf, and crop hides. 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) I, 211 Thousands of acres of *crop-land are sometimes 
laid under water. 2858 Simmonps Diet, Trade, *Crop. 
leather, Crops, leather made from thin cow hides, used 
chiefly for pumps and light walking-shoes, 1839 Topp Cycé, 
II. 970/2 The Soa Spee expanded into a large *crop- 
shaped bag. x17 E. Bartow Surv. Tide (1792) 1x The 
Water. .descending from the *Crop-side is lodg'd therein, 
1824 Mechanic's Mag. No. 43. 238 The best method of 
finishing or striking *cropsole leather. 188: Chicago Times 
11 June, The largest advance in leather has been in cro, 
sole. 1689 Loud, Gaz. No. 2427/4 One black brinded Bull- 
Bitch, crop Ear'd, *crop Tailed, black Mouth'd, 1884 
Times (Weekly ed.) 2 Aug. r4fa ‘The ,. crop-tailed little 
Kerry nag. 1892 Blackw, Mag. ct. 481 The timbers. . went 
down open to the *Crap-wa' or angle at the eaves. 1897 
Gerarve //erbad App, to Table,*Crop weed is Jacea nigra. 
1884 Hottann Cheshire Gloss., Crop, or *Crop-wood, the 
branches of a felled tree, 

Crop (krep), v. Forms: 3-6 croppe, (6 cropp), 
6-9 dial. orap, yerope, 4- crop, [f, Cror sd.] 

1. trans. To cut off or remove the ‘crop’ or head 
of (a plant, tree, etc.); to poll, to lop off the 
branches of (a tree). 

a@x2ay Ancr. R. 86 Ase be widi bet sprutted ut pe betere 
pet me hine ofte croppe: . 1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 363 
Crop hit welle, and hold hit lowe, or elles hit wolle be wilde. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, v. 92 So cropped for to sprynge he 
wol not ceese. 1523 Firzuers. Husd. § 132 Yf a tree be 
heded and vsed to be lopped and cropped at euery .xii. or 
-xvi. yeresende, 1688 R. Hote Avioury 1, 85/2 A Tree is 
- cropped, when allits Boughs are cut off. 1881 Oxfordshire 
Gloss. Supp., Crap, to crop or trim hedges. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss. Crop, to cut the branches from a felled tree, 

2. To pluck off, remove, or detach (any terminal 
parts of a plant); to snip off (twigs, leaves, etc.). 

¢1420 Pallad, on Husb, ut. 415, 1 must. .ther i¢ growed, 
croppe a plante of peche. 1579 Spenser Shoph. Cal. Feb. 

y budding braunch thou wouldest cropp. 1621 Biste 

‘zek, xvii. 4 Hee cropt off the top of his yong. twigs. 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint, Compl. Gard. Dict., To crop, is to 
break or pinch of useless Branches without cutting. | 1726 
Leon A lberti’s Archit, 1.24a, Leaves of Trees cropt in the 
wane of the Moon. 

b. To gather, pluck, pick, or cull (a fruit, flower, 
or other produce of a plant), arch. or dial. 

¢ 1450 Myrc xg02 Hast pow I-come in anysty And cropped 
gerus of corne be by. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //,u. i. 134 To 
crop at once a too-long wither’d flowre, 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 
v. 68 O Fruit Divine, Sweet of thy self, but much more 
sweet thus cropt, 1680 Otway Orphan iv. vii, A cruel 
Spoiler came, Cropt this fair Rose. 1809 CampBete Gertr. 

yout. Ut. xxxvii, The hand is gone that cropt its flowers. 

c. Said of animals biting off the tops of plants 
or herbage in feeding ; also adso/. 

1362 Lanct 2, Pi, A. vit. 35 Peicomen in-to my croft, And 
croppen my Whete. «1500 Mourning of Hare (Hartshorn 
Metr. Tales 1829), I dar not sit to croppe on hawe. 1583 
Sranynurst Aenezs m1. (Arb.) 77, Neere, we viewd.. goats. . 
cropping carelesse, not garded of heerdman. 1644 QuaRLEs 
Barn s & B. 70 Sheep .. that crop the springing grass. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Past. x. 9 Sing, while my Cattel crop 
the tender Browze. 1717 Pore J/iad x1. 686 As the slow 
Beast..Crops the tall Harvest. x80 Lyncu Theo. Tri. v. 
ce [I] listened to the browse of the sheep as they cropped 
the grass, 
+d. To feed on, eat. Obs. Cf. L. carpere. 

1377 Lanct. P. PL B, xv. 394 Makometh .. Daunted a 
dowueand day and ny3te hir fedde; Pe corne pat she cropped 
he caste it in his ere. . 

‘8.:To gather as a crop; toreap. Sele 

x6ox B. | are Poetastert. i, Or crooked sickles crop the 
sipen’d eare. 1608 Mibpieton Peacemaker Wks. x886 VIII. 
329 The frolic countryman opens the fruitful cath and 


He ly sowed ii 
Among my Bks. Sex. 1. (1873) 310 He not o 501 in it 
ne 73) 310 4 for his des 


3549 CHALO! 
through the divells instinction dooe go about to 
Peters imoni 


i cropping of 
theinventions of othér Men,” 2837 Canorce Fr. Reo TL 
iii, By the hundred and thé thousand, men’s lives are cropt. 

5. ‘intr. To-bear ‘or yield a crop'or crops; also 
with compl. , Ba” Sante : oe 
1606 SHAks.‘Azt, & CZ 1 ii. 233. She made great Cesar 
lay his sword to bed, He ploughed her, and she cropt. 1839 
StoneHouse A xholine 397 No land would crop. better than 
this' mixture ‘of warp and peat earth. 1877 Brackmore 
Crap s iii. 8 Oakleat Potatoes" wareanted: to beat the ash: 
leaf by a fortnight, and to croptenfold-as much. — : 
6. .zvazs. To cause to bear a:crop; to sow or 


plant with a crop; to raise crops on. 


[2573 Tusser Hisb, (2878) 44 Few after crop mae but 


CROP. 


noddies and such.} _- 3607 Relat. Disc. in ‘Arb. Capt. Smith's 
Wes. p. xlix, A plaine lowe grownd prepared for seede, part 
wherof had ben latelycropt. | 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 
(1794) II. x.-28 A field, entirely cropped with mulberries. 
1844 Fraud, KR. Agric, Soc, V. 1. 162 It is usually cropped on 
the four-field or Norfolk course. . x868 Rocers Pot, Econ, 
xxii, (x876) 293 More land would be cropped with barley, 

7. To cut off the top or extremity of (the ears, 
tail, etc.), to cut off short; esp. to cut the ears of 
animals as a means of identification, and of per- 
sons as a punishment. 

1607 TorseL. Fours. Beasts (1673) 172 Stayeth his crying 
by cropping off the head. xz6rx_Suans. Cyd. un, i. 14 Nor 
crop the eares of them. 2724 Swirt Riddle, My skin he 
flay’d, my hair he cropt. 1796 Br. Watson AZol. Bible 257 
Having their ears cropt for perjury. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
II, 36 As soonas a horse was purchased, his tail was cropped. 
1864 H, Ainsworta Yoh Law ww. vii. (1881)_212 That .. 
puppy ought to have had his ears cropped for his im- 
pertinence. ; 

8. spec. a, To cut or clip short the ears, etc. of 
(an animal, person, etc.). 

1578 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Ox/ord 396 One grey 
»smare, crapped on the further yeare. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1007/4, 39 fat sheep .. cropped in both Ears, 1764 Foote 
Patron. i, And so get cropped for a libel. 1787 'G. Gam- 
BADO’ Acad, Horsenten (1809) 24 A horse's ears cannot well 
be too long .. Were he cropt, and that as close as we some- 
times see them now a days, [etc.]. 

b. To cut the hair of (a person) close. 

19796 Hull Advertiser 21 May 4/4 To crop, or not to crop, 
that is the question ..and by a crop to say we end The 
head-ach, 1858 CartyLe reds, Ge. (1865) II. 1Vv. xi. 42 Crop 
him, my jolly Barber; close down to the accurate standard, 

e, To clip the nap of (cloth); to shear. 

z7tz [implied in Crorrer? 2}. 1839 Caruvie Chartisu 
viit. 168 The Saxon kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning, 
cloth-cropping, 1879 Cassed?'s Techn, Lduc, WV. 343/1 Cloth 
is usually ‘ raised’ twice and ‘ cropped ' several times. 

d. To cut down the margin of (a book) closely. 

2824 Dippin Libr, Comp, 378 Copies are usually cropt. I 
never saw it uncut. 1885 C. Prummer Fortescue's Abs. & 
Lim, Mon, Introd. 88 The manuscript .. has been a good 
deal cropped by the binder. 

@. (See quot.) 

28gr Greenwe ct Coal.trade Terms Northumd. é Durh,20 
Crop,.to leave a portion of coal at the bottom of a seam in 
working. a 

9. In mining districts (Durham, S. Wales, etc.) ; 
To dock, to fine. 

is: Labour Commission, Glossary of Terms. . 

10. zztr. Adin. and Geol. Ofastratum, vein, etc. : 
To come z to the surface; to come owt and ap- 
pear on the side of a slope, etc. 

x663 D. Duptey Metal, Martis (1854) 27 The Coles Ascend- 
ing, Basseting, or as the Colliers term it, Cropping up even 
unto the superfices of the earth. 1679 Pror Stafordsh. 
(x686) 130 The coal which has cropt to the same point of its 
first diping. . before it has reach’t the surface and cropt out, 
has taken another op agreeable to the first, and then again 
another crop agreeable to the former. Sr. Crarr in 
Phil, Trans. XX, 379 A Vein of Bitumen or Naphtha that 
cropes (as the Miners call it) only here. x792 7rans. Soc. 
Enc, Arts X. 136 Where the different strata or measures 
crop out, 2835 Lyete Event, Geol, v. (ed. 5) 55 The ridges 
of the beds in the formations a, b,c, come out to the day, or, 
as the miners say, crop ont on the sides of a valley. “1880 
Academy 26 June 468 The mainland has a foundation of 
older rock which crops up in many places, 

b. fig. To crop up: to come up or tum up un- 
expectedly or incidentally, in the field of action, 
conversation, or thought. : 

1844 Disragrt Coningsby 1. vi, We shall have new men 
cropping up every session. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd, Afen 
I, il, 143 ‘The subject .. having once cropped up in Exeter 
College common-room, ' 

Cc. fig. To-crop out (rarely forth): to come 
out, appear, or disclose itself incidentally, 

1849 5, R. Matranp. Zss, 288 The charge against the 
prisoner .. crops out in the sequel, 2853 Kane Grinnell 
xp. 1. (1856) 486 Some of their superstitions, which crop 
out now. and then through their adopted faith, 1868 
Brownine Ring § Bh, 1. x74 All such outrages crop forth 
Y the course of nature, i ees “ 

11. To remove the crop of (a Bird - 

1742 Compl. Fax: Piece 1, it. 139 Pull, crop, and draw 
your Pidgeons. 

12, Zo crop the causey (Sc.): to take or keep the 
‘crown of the causey’, to walk boldly in the 
centre or most conspicuous part of the strect. 

ax670 Spacpine Tyoub, Chas. £ (1792) I. 176_All the 
Covenanters now proudly crop the cawsy. 1887 Battoci 
Pynours iv. 34 The merchant burgesses as a class proudly 
cropt the causey, eras ie be : : 

VOp, var. of Crap sd2 - | : 

Crop, crope, obs. "pa. t. and pa, pple. of Creer. 

Cropar, obs. form of Cruprer. , : 

Crope, v.; see Croarn, CRouUP, - | a 

+ Crop-ear. Obs. [CE Cror sb, 21, v. 7.) An 
ear that has been’ cropped; hence, a-crop-eared 
animal or person. . 

1896 Suaxs, t Hen, IV, un, iit. 72 What Horse? a Rome, 
a crop care, is jt not. x68 RowLanps Sacred Afem, 49 He 
made a crop-eare of the High-Priestsmap. 1694 Lond, Gas, 
No. 3014/4 A little. .Grayhound bitch, with crop Ears, 1702 
Vannaucn Zatse Friend mt ii, See that crop-ear there, that 
.' Vermin, that wants to cat at ‘a table would set his master’s 
oe mouth a-watering 1° DL e Ee BAS 
"*. “Qrop-eared (ippiioxd), q...[f-pree. +201] 

A. Having tlie ears croppéd ;. 259. in. dogs; horses, 


.for ieeding cattle. 1882 


1190 


etc., as a means of identification, and in persons 
as a punishment. : 

1830 Wells Wills (890) 194, ij cropyired heyfers. 3626 B. 
baie Masque of Owls, A cro! 'd scrivener, this -. He 
ws ip a in his aon : ae Ba Cead A Pgtood ie: 
1673) 430 Crop-ear’d too, like Tri: ags. 1706 Loud. Gaz, 
No, 4234/4 A Black Dutch Dog, crop Ear'd. 184x Lyrron 


Nt. § Morn. 1. i, He purcl a crop-eared Welsh cob. 
2. Having the hair cut short, so that the cars are 
conspicuons. 


This and related terms (cf. quot. 1647-2 in Croppep 4 
applied to the Puritans or ‘Round-heads’, were probably 
intended by their opponents to associate them with those 
whose ears had been cut off as 2 punishment. 

1680 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11. 477 Others say he 
was a crop-ear'd rogue. a1700 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Crop-ear'd-Fellow, whose Hair is so short it won't hide his 
Ears, 1760 Foote Minor 1, The steek, crop-eared prentice, 
1816 Scott O/d Mort. viii, If I were to give the law, never 
a crop-ear’d cur of the whole pack should bark in a Scotch 
pulpit, «2839 Prarp Pocus (1864) 1. 354 Out on the crop- 
eared boor, ‘That sent me with my standard on foot from 
Marston Moor. 

Cropen, obs. pa. pple. of CREEP, 

Croper(e, -ier, -ore, -our, obs. ff. of CRUPPER, 

Cro’p-fu:ll, a. [f. Cror sd,1-2+Funn.] Hav- 
ing the crop or stomach filled ; filled to repletion. 

1632 Mitton L' Allegro 113 And crop-full out of doors he 
flings Ere the first cock his Matin rings, 80x Sorting 
Mag. XVII. 121 Not having received that crop-full surfeit 
that you have. 1846 Lanpor Jag. Conv. Wks. I, 68 Let 
poets be crop-full of jealousy. 

Gropless (krp'plés), a. {f. Crop sb. + -LESS.] 
Without a crop; having no crop. 

21845 Hoop Answ. Panger iv, What's weather to the 
cropless? You Don’t farm. x855 Maccitiivray Nat, 
Hist. Dee Side 286 The brown peat forms the soil, crumbled 
and cropless, 

+Cropling. Ods. An inferior kind ofstock-fish. 

x294 Stat. de Poltria et Pisce, Lib. Horn fol. 312, 313 {in 
Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1720) Il. v. xxvii. 366/2, Anno 
1274, Saving a Cropling of which three of the better sort 
for x4] 1662 Stat. freland (176s) 11. 449 Croplings, the 
hundred, containing six score 13°. 44, 

Cropon, -oun, etc.: see Cnovroy, rump. - 

Cropped (krgpt), A4/. a. Also cropt. [f. Crop 
v. and sb, +-ED.] ; 

1, Cut off ; cut short; plucked, lopped, pruned. 

xgs8 Puarr 2xneid. vi. (R.), Loth] crrnpie nose. x623 
Daum. or Hawrn. lowers of Sion(R.), Like a crop'd rose 
that languishing doth fade, 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2289/7 A 
plain brown cropt Nag. 1856 R. W. Procter Barber's 
Shop xxi, (1883) 209 [They] shook their cropped heads in the 
faces of the dainty Cavaliers. 

2. Sowed or planted with crops, 

1840 T, A. Trotrore Sus. Brittany X, 189 The flat and 
richly cropped district of the marshes, 

8. Having a crop, Chiefly in comd., as fudl- 
cropped. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans Avjb, Ye shallsay yowre hawke is 
full goorged and not bi eed 

4. Comb. + Cropped-eared =CROP-EARED 2. 

1641-2 D. Lewis in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (x721) IV. ut. 1, 
482 A company of prick-eared and cropt-eared Rascals. 

Croppen, -in, north. dial. pa, pple. of CREEP. 

Cropper 1 (krp‘pax). [f. Cror sb.1+4-ER1] A 
breed of pigeons having the power of greatly dis. 
tending or puffing up their crops; a ponter. 

2655 V sey pia Fag oe be Cropers, Carryers, Runts, 
1678 Ray W%llughéy’s Ornith. u. xv. § 2 Pigeons. .croppers, 
so called because they can and usually do by attracting the 
air blow up their crops to that strange bigness that they 
exceed the bulk of the whole body beside. 1774 Gotpss, 
Nat. Fist. (1862) I1.1v, viii. 126, x8g0 E. S, Dtxon in Teget- 
meier Pigeons v, (1867) 54 Pouters .. Provincially they are 
called Croppers. x89r Dazly News 7 Jan. 3/4 Those Norwich 
croppers are not half so puffed up as they seem, 

Cro’pper®, . [f. Cror sd. or % + -ER.] ; 

L. One who or that which crops. ara 

x 3, Cath, Axgl. 84 A Cropper, decimatory, 188r'Sat, 
Rev, No. 1319. 182 One can imagine Ciccro. imploring the 
binder to leave the rough edges, and imploring in vain... 
But. .binders were often slaves, and an angry amateur would 
throw the cropper to feed the lampreys. > -. . 7 ; 

2. A workman who shears the nap of cloth; a 
cloth-shearer; also, a machine for doing this. 

xgxx Tuoressy Diary (1830) II. 89 A fund for the aged 
and poor croppers at 2d or 4d per cloth.- 1888 F. Pre, 
Luddites 42 The discontented croppers of Liversedge. 

3. One who raises a crop, or successive crops. 

Locally in U.S. and elsewhere used moreor less specifically: 
$ce quots, Paes: . 

1573 Tusser Husd. (1878) 44 What croppers bee here learne 
to sce, Jéid. 50 Though breadcorne and -drinkcorn-such 
croppers do stand ; count peason or brank,-as a comfort to 
land. 1850 Frnt. -R. Agric. Soc. XI, 11.-727 The Jand is 
occupied by tenants called Croppers, who pay rents amount- 
ing to 52, or 62, per acre, which they are enabled to pay by 
never letting the land lie idle, and growing crops of vegetables 
in rapid succession, which they to the Bristol market. 
1886 Q. Rev, Oct. 109 A cropper hires’ for two years, ata 
low rent from a squatter, a bit of waste land, undertaking to 
clear it and grow wheat upon it.- ‘ After this it is ready for 
English'grass, -To succeed, a cropper must work hard with 


- his own hands, -x889 Farmer Dict. Amer., Cropper, a farmer 


on commission, the consideration being..calculated by the 
proprietor on the basis of the crop produced. -.. <- 
4. A plant-which yields:a crop. “(Usually .with 
qualification.) © 0s I: Peep ak ye 
x845 Fral..R. Agric, Soc, Vi. um, 352 The best ‘croppers 
Garden 14 Jan. 19/3 Apples and 
Pears. having the stamp of excellent croppers. + °° 


‘ 


-- 1624 MippLeron 


CROP-SICK. 


5. Comb. Cropper-wotker! One who works a 
cropping-machine (for cloth): ‘, : 
x89x Labour Commission, Glossary of Terms, 
Cro‘pper3. [perh. from phrase xeck and crop.] 
collog. A heavy fall; usually in phr. come (fail, 

get) a cropper; often jig. ; camer 
1858 R, S, Surrees Ask Mantme li. 244 [He] rode at an 
impracticable fence, and got a cropper for his pains, 1877 
H. A. Leveson Sort Afany Lands 464 My horse put his 
foot in a hole and came down a cropper. i ; 


Cropper 4. Printing. The name given to a 
small printing-machine, the Minerva platen, after 
H. S, Cropper, the inventor (1866). Also attrib., 
as cropper-hand, -machine. Le a 

1892 Daily News 23 Sept. 8/6, Printers’ Advt., Cropper 


hand wants work. 

Cropper(e, obs. form of CRUPPER, any 

Croppin, -ing, sb. Sc. Also crap-. The 
crop or craw of a fowl; also, ¢vazsf. the stomach.’ 

2737 Ramsay Se. Prov, (1776) 40(Jam.), I never loo’d meat 
that craw’d in my crapine. 1822 Hoce Perils of Max II. 
190 (Jam.) Jocks crappin began to craw. 

Cropping (krp'pin), vd. sb. [f Crop v, + 
-Inc1,{° The action of the vb. Crop. ; 

1. The action of polling or pruning ; the gather- 
ing of the crop, ete. “ 

1616 Suri. & Maru, Countey Farnte 550 The cropping 
or gathering of this Maslin. xjos Hickerinoiy, Priest. 
craft Wks, 1716 III. 193 Answer it all with 2.cropping of 
Ears, Pillory fete.). 185 Morey Dutch Rep. (1861) I. 229 
The cropping of the ears or the slitting of nostrils .. prac- 
tised upon the Puritan fathers of New England. 1870 H. 
Macautian Bible Teach, iii. 56 Blossoms..are often pre+ 
vented from forming by the cropping of animals. 

b. The shearing of cloth; also attrib. 

1835 Ure Philos, Manuf. 131 The cropping or shearing- 
machine. did. 197 Shearing, or Cropping, is the next 
operation, 1888 F. Peet Risings of Luadites xo The old 
method of finishing by hand, or cropping as it was called. 

@. concr. That which is cropped; the wood 
lopped from trees, etc. ; 
1768 Case of Fefiry Ruffle (Erskine v. Ruffle & Brewster) 7 
The Defendant ..had ten loads of croppings in the same 
year. 1795 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 4/x Green lanes where 
my poor ass may light of good croppings. ves 
3. The raising of crops from land; also crops 

collectively. : foce 

1806 Gazeticer Scot. (ed. 2) 317 The farmers. by incessant 
cropping, have reduced the land toa sort of caput mortunnt. 
1861 (held 27 Sept., A climate more favourable to the 
growth of grass and green cropping. ‘ 

3. Ain, and Geol. The rising of strata to the 
surface; the portion of a stratum which appears 
on the surface, an out-crop ; jig.’ the act of rising 
into view or into prominence. Also with 2, ove. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 129 Their rise, croping or 
basscting. se5t « Hopeson in J, Raine AZens, (7858) II, 2x0 
On a slope of the croppings of the lowest beds of the moun- 
tain limestone. 1847 Emerson Kepr. Men, Shaks. Wks, 
(Bohn) I, 355 The cropping out of the original rock, ; 

Cro‘pping, Z4/. a. [-1Ne2.] That crops (in 
various senses of the verb. 4 

x8sx Beck's Florist Sept. 197 Natural cropping clefts, and 
romantic rocky spots, x888- aly News 17 Oct, 4/5 The best 
cropping apple in existence is Keswick, t 

+ Cro‘ppy 1. Obs. rare. [dim. of Crop 5d, 1-2.] 
Throat, stomach, maw. ‘ 

@ 1829 Sxevton £7, Rumuyug 56 This ale, sayde she, is 
noppy. «It coleth well my croppy. . Zi 

roppy 2 (krgpi). [f. “Crop sd. 13 or v. 8b.] 
One who has his hair cropped short; applied 
esp, to the-Irish rebels of 1798, who wore their hair 
cut very short as 4 sign of sympathy with the French 
Revolution, - ea wy 
. 1998 Ballad in Madden Lit. Rem. Onited Iv isharen (1887) 
122 Down Croppy, down Orange, down great, and down 
small. e280 Renin, fugitive Loyalist in Eng, Hist. Rev. 
July (2886) 539 Several of them. .swore they would die with 
me or make the *Croppics Jie down’, alluding to a loyal 
song in which the rebel party was,so styled. ‘286x, May 
Const, Hist. (1863) 11. xvi. 536 ‘The wretched fcroppies’ were 
scourged, pitch-capped, picketed..and shot.’ ~ aes 

q The following appear in Dictionaries. , * 

z 8 HALLIweLt, Coobhys a Roundhead. 18973 Slang 
Dich Croppie, a person who has had his hair cut, or evadped, 
in prison. Formerly those who had_ been cropped (i. chad 
their ears cut off and their noses slit) by the public execu- 
tioner were called'crogéies; then the Puritans received the 
reversion of the title. : ee ae 

+ Crospshin. Ods, Another form of-copshen, 
Corrion, a herring of inferior quality. _“": 

z899 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 63 It was bat a cropshin, (one 
of the refuse sort‘of Herrings,) and’ this’ Herring or this 
Cropshin was sensed ..in the smoake. - x60x B,' Jonson 
Poetaster t. ii, Th’ art in the right, my venerable Cropshin. 

‘ Cro'p-sick, a. Ods. exe: dial, «.[f. CROP sd. 1-2 - 
+SI0E a.] Disordered-in stomach; esp. as a result 
of excess in eating and drinking... Often fie. - 
ame at. Chess 1. ji, My merit doth 
begin to be crop-sick For want of other titles, “ @x6z25 Boys 
ies, (1629) 400, People,’. who’. be 3 iy cea doe’ not 
hunger after the righteousnesse‘of Gods kingdome. 1703 
Outverin Pail, Trans. XXIII. 1408 A Prussian Boor ;who 
being Crop-sick :. thrust the Haft of his Knife down’ his 
Throat. 1748 Riczarnson Clarissa (1811) VI. 350 A man in 
ill health, and crop-sick, 71845 Black, Afag. LVILL. 369 In 
his appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, Philip cannot, : 
crop-sick, but nauseate the thought. * 1878 Caandrid. Gfossy | 
Crop-sick, disordered in the stomach, «-, ..' "1 + ¢ 


wed 


CROP-WARD., 


“Hence Cro’p-sickness. ; 

1654 WHITLock Zootomtia 126 One that scarce knew any 
but Crop-sicknesse. 1788 V. Knox Minter Even, I. 1m. it. 
241 As soon as they were recovered of their own crop- 
sickness, 

Cropuvre, obs. form of Crupprr. 

+ Crop-ward. Obs. rare—1. [f. Crop sd.4 + 
-wanD.] In phr. Zo the crop-ward=towards the 


‘crop’ or top (of a tree). : 

exqzs Lanct, P. Pi. C. xix. 108 (MS, T.) Eldé clomb to 
the cropward. : ‘ 

Cropyn, obs. var. of Crovpoy. 

Croquet (krauke, -ki),sd. [Supposed to be a. 
NorthFr. croguet, dial. form of crochet, dim. of croc, 
croche crook, found in ONF. in sense of ‘ shepherd’s 
crook’ (Du Cange s.v. crochet, Littré and Hatz- 
feld s,v. Croche¢)-; and used in some modern F. 
dialects in sense of ‘ ockey-stick’. 

Authorities for this use of crguvet in Brittany are given by 
Dr. Prior Notes on Croguet (1872) 51/2. In The Reader of 
29 Oct. 1864, F’. J. Foot, of the Geological Survey, stated 
that the game had been played under this name (though this 
is perhaps doubtful) near Dublin in 1834-5: see also quot. 
x877._ Irom Ireland the game and name were introduced 
into England in 1852, where between 1858 and 1872 Croquet 
attained great popularity.] ‘ at 

1, A game played upon a lawn, in which wooden 
-balis are driven by means of wooden mallets 
through iron arches or ‘ hoops’ fixed in the ground 
in a particular order. — 

It resembles more or less the ancient game of Cros, and 
the more recent one of Patt-mMatr, in both of which a ball 
had to be driven through an arch or hoop, in the former by 
a spade-shaped Jeyze/, in the latter by a mallet, 

1858 Field 10 July 33/3 There is no game which has made 
such rapid strides in this county (Co. Meath] within a few 
years as croquet. /did. 27 Nov. 437/2 The game [croquet].. 
was introduced into the North of Ireland some twelve years 
ago from a French convent. 1862 Trotiore Swall Ho. 
Allington ii, ‘I haven’t had a game of croquet yet’, said 
My, Crosbie. 1864 Dazly Ted. 4 June, Croquet, a fashionable 

‘ game everywhere, is adopted permanently at Cambridge. 
31877 Eucycl. Brit. VI. 608 Mr. Dickson, an ivory turner of 
Gracechurch Street, London, remembers having made a 
get of croquet implements for Ireland over 4o years ago. 

2, The action of croqueting a ball in the game of 

* croquet (see CROQUET v.). 

1874. J. D. Heatu a died Player 8 This hitting of one 
ball by another .. [and] the consequent ‘croquet’, in which 
the'two balls are placed together, and struck so as to move 
them both, ° /did. x4 To croquet, or take croquet. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as croguet-ground, -hoop, 
-mallet, -match, -player, etc. 

1868 Dirks Greater Brit. II. 246 Few with flat ground 
egeuky for more than..a_ quarter of a croquet-ground, 
1879 E. Garrerr House dy Works I. 128 To put in an ap- 
pearance at the Pride’s next croquet match, 

Croguet (krdwke, -ki), v Pa. t. and pple. 
croqueted. (krduked) ; also croqueed, -éd, -ed. 
[f. prec. sb.] In'the game of croquet: To drive 
away a ball, after hitting it with one’s own, by 
placing the two in contact and striking one’s own 


ball with the mallet. (vans. and absol.) 

1858 Field ox Aug. 148/3 He may croquet any number of 
balls. 1864 Miss Yonce 77ia2 II. 123 Ethel would just have 
to be croquéd all through by her partner. 1874 J.D, Heatn 
Croquet Player 35 In this, the striker’s or rear ball passes, 
and goes a longer distance than the other or croqueted ball, 

|| Croguette (kroke't). Also8 croquet. [F., 
f, croguer to crackle’ under the teeth, to crunch.] 
A ball or mass of rice, potato, or finely minced 
teat or fish, seasoned and fried crisp. on 

1706 Puitrirs (ed. Kersey), In Cookery, Croquets are a 
certain Compound made ‘of delicious Stuff’d Meat, some of 
the bigness of an -Egg,, and others of a Walnut. '- x869 J. 
Grant Secret Disp, 161 A’ dinner of shee (which is identically 
Scotch broth), croquettes, with purée of beet-root. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 654/r Croquettes of canned salmon. 

|| Gvove (krder), Avplo-Jndian. Also 7 carror, 
kraur, courou, kourou, crou, crow. [ad. Hindi 
hivoy, kroy:~Prakrit krodi, Skr.. Aott.] Ten 
millions, or one hundred: lakhs (usually of rupees). 

1609 Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims I. 216 (Y.) The King’s 

yeerely Inicome of his Crowne Land is fiftie Crou of Rupias, 
evety Crou is an. hundred Leckes. 1678 J. Pxituirs 
Lavernier’s Trav, i. 1. it, 22; 100000 Roupies make a 
Lekke. tooo00 Lekks make a Kraur. * 1696 Ovincton Voy. 
Suraté 189 (Y.) A kourou is ai hundred thousand lacks, 
2783 Hanway Trav, (1762) II. xiv. v. 362 #o?e, A crore is an 
hundred lacks, or one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
ponds, 1839 Lane Wand. India 109, I would give acrore of 
rupees (one million sterling) to seé her only for one moment. 
1876 A. ARNOLD in Contemp. Rev. June 42. His father had 
five Persian crores of soldiers (2,500,000'men).-~ 

Crosbite, var. CrossBits Oés.; to cheat. .. 


_Croserist, the Cross ‘of Christ, Cross-row, or 
Alphabet: see’'Cross'si.4b. : : 

+Cxose, croce. . Ols. Also 5 croos, (eros); 
5-6 crosse. [az OF. cvoce (pronounced krotsa), in 
Roland 11th ¢.;‘from 14th c. onward crasse; cor- 
responding to Pr. crossa, OSp. cvoza, It. croccéa:— 
late L. type.*eroceda, croccea, a derivative! of. late 
L. *evoceus, Tt. crecco, in F. croc crook, hook. “(See 
Croc.) Cf. thé various med.L. forms for ‘-pastoral 
crook’ or ‘episcopal staff? in Du Cange, croca, 
Grogua, crocea,” trocia, croccia, crochia,. crossa, 
crossea, In English there was a doublet form 
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CrocH from Norman French. These words are 
quite distinct from L. crux Cross, and its deriva- 
tives, with which they have never been confused in 
any Romanic language: thus OF, cvoce and crois 
(cr2edz), mod.F. cvosse and croix, Pr. crossa and crots, 
OSp. evoze and cruz, It. crdccéa and créce, med.L. 
croccia and crux. In ME. also, croce was quite 
distinct from crots, croys, croyce ; but after the Norse 
form of the latter word, cros, Cross, prevailed, 
there was a tendency for croce and cross to run to- 
gether as cvosse, which resulted in the obsolescence 
of croce. (See copious examples by Rev. J. T. 
Fowler in Avchxologia LII.)} 

1. The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop or 


abbot; a crosier. 

ex330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8921 He gaf.. 
Croces {v. 7 kroces] riche to clerkes of pris .. York he gat 
toseint Saunson. 1377 Lancet. P. Pd. B, vit. 94 A bisschopes 
crosse [C. xt. g2 croce], Is hoked in pat one ende to halie 
men fro helle.” A pyke is on bat potente to pulte adown be 
wikked. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 473. Croces. 
¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode 11. vi. (1869) 139 Of a bishoppes 
croos [v. 7. croce] he made his howwe and his pikoyse. 
Pikoise was the sharpe ende, and howwe was the krookede 
end. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 103 Croce ofa byschope, Jedum, 
cantbuca, crocea, 1460 CapGRAVE Chron. 134 Cam prelatis, 
with here crosses and croses. 1§28 ‘linpaLe Oded. Chr. 
Alan 87 b, Is not that shephardes hoke, the Bisshopes crose, 
n false signe. 1627 Minsueu Ductor, Croce, is a Shepheards 
Crooke in our old ace tongue, Hence the staffe of a 
Bishop. .is called the Crocer, Crocier, or Crosier. 

8. In 16th c., confounded in form with cross. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 3x Which with myters, crosses, 
and copes, Apere lyke gaye bisshops and popes. Jéid. 56 
Before hym [Wolsey] rydeth two prestes stronge And they 
beare two crosses right longe [z. e. a crose as bishop and a 
cross as archbishop]. 1530 PALsGR. 211/r Crosse, crotx. 
Crosse for a bysshoppe, crosse. 1552 WRIOTHESLEY Chrou., 
Allhallows Day, The prebendaries of Pawles left of their 
hoodes, and the Bishops their crosses. 

2. A staff; =CRocHE 2, 

61386 Cuaucer Wife's Prod. 484 By seint Joce {v. ». Iose] 
I made hym of the same wode a croce [so 4 AZSS., 3 crose]. 
¢xz400 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 603/41 Podium, a croos. 

8. Comb, Crose-staff,=sense 1: cf. crosier-staff, 
Crosiur 2 b, 

1549 Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 60 The byshoppe of 
Cauntorbery. .dyd the offes pi selfe in acope and no vest- 
ment, nor mytter, nor crosse, but a crose staffe, 1553 Ldid. 
84 Many byshoppes with their myteres on their heddes and 
crose-stavys in their honddes. 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 7x Banner pooles and crose staves—made 
awaie the same tyme, 

Croser, obs. form of CrosIER. 

Croset, -ette, obs. var. of Cruszr, a crucible. 

Crosette (Avch.), var. of CROSSETTE, 

Croshabell. Ods. exc. dial. (See quots.) 

@1598 Peete Fests Wks, (Rtldg. 614) (¢it/e), How George 

ulled a Punk, otherwise called a croshabell. /éid. 616 In 

talian called acurtezan, in Spain a margerite. .now the word 
refined being latest, and the authority brought from. .the 
fruitful county of Kent, they call them croshabell, which is 
a word but lately used. 

Crosier, crozier (kréwzier), Forms: 4-5 
erocer, 4-7 croser, 5 crocere, croycer, crosyar, 
5-6 croyser, croiser, 6 crosiar, crosyer, cros- 
sier, -ear, (7 croisier), 6— crosier, 9 crozier. 
[Here two words appear to be confounded, the 
types of which were respectively OF. crocier, crosszer, 
crosser ‘qui porte la crosse’, med.L. croctérius 
bearer of a crocia, ‘croce’, or ‘crose’, and F. 
croisier, L. type *eruczarizs one who bears or has 
to do with a cross (crx, croix). The Anglo-French 
and ME. forms of these were crocer or croser, and 
croiser, respectively ; but the distinction was lost 
in the r5-16th c., when the words ¢voss and crose 
began to be confounded as cresse: see CrosH. In 
the 16th c. crosier’s or croster-staff was a common 
term for the episcopal crook, borne by the crocz- 
arius, and at length the crook itself was called 
the cvoster. Many oth c. ecclesiastical antiquaries 
have erroneously transferred the name to the cross 
borne before an archbishop.- —_~ a2 De 

The history of the application of cvoster (s) staff and crosier 
to the episcopal crook, is not quite:clear, The former ap- 
pellation seems pretty obviously due to the fact-that the 
crook or staff was borne by the fcrocer’ or ‘crosier’, cro- 
ciarius, and the latter use may have been short for croszer- 
staff (the two words being treated as ifin apposition); but 
there is a possibility that both croszer-staf and crosier are 
due to a vulgar perversion of the L. form cvocta, In any 
case, we have to remember that the ME. name croce, crose 
was now becoming confounded with cvoss ‘crux’, and that 
some new distinctive term was wanted for the cvociz, which 
was found in-crosier-stafPand crosier. See Rev..J. T. 


* Fowler-in- Avchzologia LII,.‘On the Use of the Terms 


Crosier, Pastoral Staff, and Cross ‘) : 
+1, A cross-bearer, one who bears a cross before 
an archbishop. Ods. (prop. croiser.) -_ _- a 
(The first quot. may belong to 2; but cf. texts Aand B v.1r.] 
1393 Lanot. P. P2..C. vi. 113 Reson reuested ry3t as a 
pope, And conscience his ,crocer [v. 77.: croser, croycer, 
croyser] by-fore be kynge stande. ¢x440 Prontp. Parv. [see 
sense 2]. 1483 Cath. Angl., A Croser, cruciferarius, crucifer. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108 a/1 One syre edward gryme 
that was his croiger put forth. his arme‘wyth the crosse to 


bere of the strocke. 51g in Fiddes Wolsey 1, (z726)201 The ~ 


" ing ferns their crozier buds unfold. . 


CROSIERED. 


Bishop of Rochester was Crosier to my Lord of Canterbury 
during the Masse. 1570-6 Lamparpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 
8 In broade streetes. . their cross-bearers should go togither, 
ut yet in narrow lanes, .the crossier of Canterbury should 
go before. .for feare of iustling. 1386 Houtnsuep Jyeland 
32 The canon law, that admitteth the crosier to beare the 
crosse before his archbishop in an other prouince. 1858 J. 
Purcuas Direct. Anglicanuim 18 The Archiepiscopal Cross 
is never carried by the Archbishop, but by one of his 
chaplains chosen to act as Cross-bearer or ‘ croyser’. 


+2. The bearer of a bishop’s crook or pastoral 


staff. Ods. (prop. crocer, croser.) 

(Quot. 1380 is placed here, because the date appears to be 
too early for sense 3.) 

[xago in Jacob Law Dict. s.v. Croctarius, Clericus Episcopi 
Dunelm, quem vulgo Crociarium ejus vocant.] ¢x380 Wyciir 
Wks, (1880) 210 3eprelatis. .clopen fatte horsis & gaie sadlis 
& bridlis & mytris & croceris wib gold & siluer & precious 
Stonys. ¢14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569/45 Camdbucca, a 
busshoppys cros3; Camébuccarius, a Croser. Lbtd. 603/40 
Podium, a croos. Podiarius, a Croser. ¢1440 Promp 
Parv. 104 Crocere, crocéarius, cambucarius, cructfer, 
pedarius, cruciferarius, ¢1450 To Cookery-bks. 68 Pe 
Bisshoppe in pontificalibus; his Croser kneling behinde 
him, coped. 1558 Macuyn Diary 171 My lord of London 
crossear, Master Mortun, on of the gray ames of Powlles. 


+b. Hence, apparently, Croster’s staff, crosier 


staff, the episcopal staff or crook. Ods. 

1488 Jnv, in Archxol. XLV. 119 A miter fora bisshop .. 
and a croyser staffe hed gilte thereto, c1gir 1s¢ Eng. Bk. 
Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 31/r Theyr bysshops .. with the croy- 
sers staffe and rynges. 570 B. Goocr Pos. Kingd. 1. (1880) 
roa, His Crosiar staffe in hande he holdes upright. x6rz 
Speen Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. iv. § 53 The Bishops with their 
Crosier staues. 1630 Pacitr Christianographie um. (1636) 
3x Investure by a Ring and Croziers statie. 1733 Rites § 
Mon. Ch. Durh, 19 Crosier staff [so ed. 1767 p. 18]. 

+c. Identified with the tus of Roman Augurs, 

1385 Hicins tr. Funutus’ Nomenclator 313 Lituus, a 
crosier’s staffe, or a Bishop's staffe. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
X. vil. 356 With a croiser staffe [Zito], and his head vailed 
..to take Augurie by flight of birds. 

3. The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop or 


abbot. (=med L. crocea, crocia.) 

xsoo Juv. Ch. Goods St. Dunstan's Canterd. in Archeol. 
Cant, (1886) XVI. 315 A vestment for Saint Nicholas tyme 
with crosyar and myter. 1539 /av. St. Osyth's Priory (in 
Trans. Essex Archwol. Soc. V. 55), Item a Crosyer of sylver 
gylte. 1570-6 Lamuarpe Peramd, Kent (1826) 223 A great 
dispute .. not for the Crosse (for that is the Archbishops 
warre) but for the Crosier of the Bishop of Rochester. 1610 
Guituim Heraddry (1679) 206 The .. Shepherd of whose 
Crook this Croysier hath a resemblance. 178z PriestLey 
Corrupt. Chr. II. x. 25x The crosier, or pastoral staff, was 
the lituus of the Roman augurs. 1827 Praep Poems (1865) 
I. 243 A pious priest might the Abbot seem, He had swayed 
his crozier well. 1846 Sir J. Srepnen Eccl. Biog. (1850) I. 53 
To place the Sceptre on a level with the Crosier. 1862 J. 
Eapis Eccl. Cyct. (ed. 2) s. v.. The crosier bequeathed by 
William of Wykeham to New College, Oxford. 


qb. Applied erroneously to the cross of an arch- 


bishop. (Rare before rgth c.: two 18th c. instances.) 

1704 Cocker Zug. Dict., Crosicr, an Arch Bishops staff. 
1796 Goucn Seput, Aton. U1. 129 (Referring to monument 
of Abp. Chichele), The crosier of metal and probably of later 
date..surmounted by a cross patée. 1819 Rees Cyclop. s. Vv» 
The crosier of an archbishop consists of a lofty processional 
cross witha single bar to it. 834 M. H. Broxnam Jon. 
Archit, 34 The pastoral staff has often been confounded 
with the crosier; the latter was, however,..a staff, headed 
with a cross instead of a crook, and this was carried by the 
Archbishops. 1848 Mrs: Jameson Sacv, § Leg. Art (1850) 
zos The staff or crosier, surmounted by a cross. | 1876 
Scupanore WVotitia Zuchar, 110 We have said nothing of 
the Crosier borne before an Archbishop. x880 SmitH & 
CneetHam Dict, Chr, Antig. 1567. 

4, transf. (from 3). a. The curled top of a young 


fern. 

[x83x J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 425 Leaves alternate, 
rolled up like a crosier before their expansion.] 1874. Lye. 
Elent. Geol. xv. 230 The Croziers of some of the young 
Ferns are very perfect: 


b. The flat convolute shell of the cephalopod 


Spirula. 

1840 IF. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. ii. 69 A great number 
of the elegant shells (formerly named Croziers) contained in 
the body of that curious nondescript animal, the Spirula 
Australis, Ibid, 102 Incredible quantities of croziers, or 
shells of the Sfzvi/a cephalopod. 

“+5, The constellation of the Southern Cross; Z/. 
the four’stars of this constellation: cf. Cross 12. 
Obs. [ad. OSp. crucéero, Sp. cracero, cross-bearer, 
Southern Cross.J_ _ : . 
_xgsgy Even and Voy. to Guinea in Decades 35x In xv. 
degrees we dyde neere the crossiers [yargiz, The crosiers 
or cross starresJ. x594 [see Cross x2], 1665 G. Havers 
P, della Valle's Trav. E. India 337 A Constellation of four 
starrs, the Mariners call the Crosiers ; these stars appear like 
aCross, 1670-Narsoroucn Frail. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
1, (1711) 25 The Crosers, Stars of the first and second Magni- 
tude, are good for Observation, _1727-51.CHAmBERS Cyc, 
Crosier in Astronomy, four stars in form of.a cross; by help 
whereof those who sail in the southérn hemisphere find the 
antarctic pole, ~~ . : .. 

6, attrib. and Comb., as crozier bud, head (cf. 42)3 
crozier-like adj. , ae 

1862 Burton Bk. Hunter (1863).24 The handle was of a 
peculiar ‘crosier-like formation. 188g’ Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Chr. Kirkiand UW. 42 The crozier heads of forthcoming, 
far-spreading fronds. 1891 AZoore's A dinanack 10 The burst 


By é. 


- Grosier [Sp. erucevo], early £. Cruiser, ae 

--Gro‘siered,-¢. | Having or bearing-a‘ crosier. -‘ 

1727-51 CHAMBERS. Cyl, 5. Vv. Addat; caer? aig are 
-4 


CROSS. 


those who bear the crozier, or pastoral staff. 1798 W. Tavior 
Monthly Mag. V. 368 Not the. .harmless crosier'd hand. 

+: Croslet, erroneous form of CorsLEt. - : 
2 107 Davoan Aeneid (J.), The croslet some and‘some the 
cuishes mould, 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 445 Shirts of 
mail and’croslets. ; : 

, Croslet; obs. form of CrosszEr. ; 

: Cross (ks)s), 3b. Also crois, croice ; corse ; 
see below. ef tnelih has had. several types of this 
word, derived-by different channels from L. cvtc-em 
(nom. crix, in late L. erucés, It. croce, -Pr. crots, 
Sp. ertez, OF. crtdz, crotz, later crois).’ The native 
name was OE, #¢d, Roop; but in late OE. the L: 
word appears to have been adopted in the form erie 
(with final ¢ palatalized, according to Italian pro- 
nunciation), whence ME. critche, crouche. Ata 
date perhaps earlier, the form cros appeared in the 
N. and E. of Pai ee being app. the Norse dross, 
adopted. from Ofrish cvos (pl. cvosa), ad. L. cvnc-em. 
In OE., cvos is known only in Jocal nomenclature, 
as LVormazwnes cros; cf. such northern place-names 
as Crosby, Crosthwaitte, ,etc.; according to Wace 
(¢1175) Olicrosse ! . Adlig cros), referring app. 
to the Holy Rood of Waltham, was the battle-cry 
of Harold at Hastings. After the Conquest, the OF. 
crvoiz, crots was introduced as crois, cvozs, croys, 
later croice, and in early ME. southern writers was 
the more frequent form ; but it became obs. in the 
rsthe, leaving the northern cvos (crosse, cross) as 
the surviving type. Thelater Norse (Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish) 4ors appears in Scotland and 
Northambria as corse, cors, corss, and still lingers in 
Scotland both in proper names (e.g, Corserig, Cors- 
forpbine, etc.) and dialect speech. 

Although cvos, croice, corse, might, in view of their im- 
mediate derivation, be treated as distinct words, it is most 
convenient in tracing the sense-development to deal with 
them together: Croucu is treated separately] 

. Forms. «, 1-6 cros, 4-7 crosse, (4-5 croos, 

4-7 croce, 5-6 sroee) 8- cross. 
, 963-84 Recd. of Gifts of Bp. Adelwold to Medeshamstede 
in Birch Cartud, Saxon. 111. 367 Of pam twam hundredum 
pe secd into Normannes cros man ageaf, ete. ¢ 1175 WacE 
Roman de Rot 13, 119 Olicrosse sovent crioent .. Olicrosse 
est en engleiz Ke Sainte Croix est en franceiz. cx20g5 Lay. 
31386 He lette sone arere a muchel cros and mare. @ 1300 
Cursor M, 21637 (Cott.) Meracles o be cros (¥, crossis, G. 
crois, Z. croicis) might. «1340 Hampotr Psalter xvi. 12 
In be crosse hyngand. ¢238 Wycuir Sed. Wes. IIT, 109 
pe peple cryde, Do him on pe croos. 1382 — Pdi, ii. 8 The 
deeth of cross [many MSS. the cros}, 188 A, Kine tr. 
Canisius’ Catech. 189 The deathe of the croce. 36% BrsLe 
Fohs xix, 25 Stood by the crosse of Iesus. 2654 J. Nicon. 
Diary (1836) 125 At the Mercat Croce of Edinburgh. 1685 
Even Diary x6 Sept., The truc Crosse 

B. 3-4 croiz, croyz, creoiz, creoice, creoix, 
4-5 (6 Sc.) erois, croys, croyce, croice. 

@122g Ancr, R.18 A large creoiz. Jéid. 46 And peonne 
vour creoices. Ibid. 346 Ualled. .a creoix. ¢ 1275 O.£, Mise. 
50 Lyht adun of be croyz, «1300 Leg. Rood 34 And bope 
croys [c 1350 De twey croyses] eke per-wip. «1300 Cursor 
At 21792 (Cott.) Beside’ be crois [uv ~ croice, cros, croz), 
¢1300 Leket 1884 With croiz and with tapres, 1394 7. 
Pl Crede Bos, & on be crois dyede. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr, 
Sozvle tv. xx, (1483) 67 He hanged..vpon the croys. ¢14g0 
Mireur Saluactoun 2491 How crist bere. .the croice, 

y- 5-6 cors, 5-7 corss, (6 corsz, corce), 5— 
corse. . . 

¢1425 Wyntoun Chron, v. x. 78 (Jam.) Elane that syne 
fand the Cors. ¢xq7o Henry oe ride Wallace .. sid 
to the merkat cors. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 29 The wisdome 
of the corsz. ‘id. 44 Apone the cors. 1535 Stewart Cro. 
Scot. 11. 363 (¢itde) How Sanct Andro apperit, and of his 
Cors in the air. Zéid. Sanct Androis corce. /bid. Quhat 
that corss suld mene. x6rs [see'x3] Corss. 2786 Burns To 
gS Kennedy i, Mauchline corse, 28r3 [see 7c} Corse. ; 

B. Signification. -I..The instrument ‘of .cruci- 
fixion with its representations and _/ig. applications. 

1, A kind of gibbet used by the ancients (and in, 
later times by some non-Christian nations) ; a:stake, 
generally-with a transverse bar, on which they put 
to a cruel and ignominions death certain criminals, 
who were nailed or otherwise fastened to it by'their 
extremities. ~ ~ : ; 

The general sense does not appear in Eng. so early as the 
specific (2), being mostly of modern occurrence in works on 
Ancient History: but early mention of the cross occurs also 
in Christian. Martyrology and Saints’ Lives. Inthe Vulgate 
cruz is. applied widely to any gibbet or gallows on which 
malefactors were hung, and is there also literally rendered 
cros, crosseby Wyclif.: ©." '. . : 

@ 3300 Cursor Af. 21533 (Cott:) He fand tua crosses [v..7. 
croices]. 382 Wycur Gen: xl:x%9 Pharao shal.. honge 
thee in the crosse, — Zs¢/er v..15 Aman. .comaundide to 
be maad: redi an-heiz cros. - 1460°Carcrave Chron, (2858) 
60 Andrew. was..martired’on a crosse. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
84 To doon Crosse, crucifigere. 1741 Eant or HaRDWICKE 
in Athenian Lett, (3792) IL.. x15 Apollonides the physician 
was condemned to the cross, and executed just be ore we 
left Susa, | x827-Hener Hymn, ‘ The.Son of God’; Twelve 
valiant saints, their hope they:knew, And mock’'d the cross 
and flame. 1844 Tuirtwate Greece VIt. 205 The body of 
Cleomenes was flayed and hung on a ‘cross. oy . 


2. spec. The particular wooden structure on which - 
Jesus Christ suffered death, believed to have’ con-- 


sisted of an. upright post, with a horizontal cross- 
bar; the holy rood. (Often written with capital C.) 


7 


11, 8o Baldwyn... preached,. 
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: The identical cross is believed by large bodies of Christians 
to have been found. buried in the ground, by Helena, mother 
of the Emperor Constantine, in'326; ‘hence, the legend of 
its finding or ixvention, the adoration of the fragments of it, 
and stories of miracles wrought by it, play an important 
part in: the religious literature of the Middle Ages:, In 
this connexion the’word is often qualified as holy, real, 
true, Saint Cross. Stations, way ofthe Cross + see STATION; 
Way. The antecedent history of this sense in English is 
found under the earlier name Roop. - 
A 374 0.5. Afise. 48 aos rods agar cen Fs Lyht 
lun of be croyz. c1z90 S. Zug, Leg. uy founden 
roden preo..Po nusten huy of be preo po holie aor pat 
huy sou3ten 3wich it mizte beo. axz00 Cursor Al. 8507 
(Cott.) pe croce [7, 7: cros, G. crois] O ihesu crist. @ 1340 
Hampove Psalter xxi, x Crist..when he hyngid on be crosse. 
1386 Cuaucer Pard, T. 623 By the croys {so 2 MSS., 
3_cros, 2 crosse] which seint Eleyne fond. z470°8s 
Matory Arthur xx1. vii, Somme men say. .that kyng Arthur 
.. shal come ageyn & he shal wynne the holy crosse. 7535 
CoveRDALE Fohn xix. 19 Pilate wrote a superscripcion an 
set vpon the crosse. 1596 Swans. 1 Hex. /V,1, i. 26 Those 
blessed feete..nail’d on the bitter Crosse. 1683 Evetyn 
Diary 16 Sept., A little fragment, as was thought, of the 
true Crosse. 1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 1. w. 387 Images 
- according to the form of the venerable cross. 1844 E. B. G. 
Warsurton Crescent § Cross xxii. (1859)239 The hole in the 
rock where the Cross stood. 2867 Br. ‘Foaes Expl. 39 Art. 
xxxi, (1881) 616 On the Cross, the full satisfaction was paid. 
+b. By (God's) cross, as an oath. Ods. 

31420 Anturs of Arth. viii, These kny3tes are vn-curtas,, 
by cros, and by crede ! 1575 J. Stitt Gammer Gurton v. 
ii, Else had my hens be stol'n. .by Gods cross. 

+e. A prayer used in the adoration of the 
cross. Ods, 

a 1225 Ancr. R,28 Seie sumne oder of Se creoiz. 

3. The sign of the cross made with the right hand, 
as a religions act. The full expression, sigz of the 
cross, is now usual : see b. 

ax225 Leg. Kath. 728 Heo wid Cristes cros cruchede hire 
ouer al. axzz5 Ancr. R. 18 Makied on ower mupe mit te 
pume a creoiz, @x300 Cursor Af. 18338 (Cott.) Pe lauerd 
lift hand... And on adam a croice he made. ¢rqsgo S¢. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 781 childe a crosse bar on made. 
3548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. er, Baptisme, Then he shall 
make a crosse upon the childes forehead and breste. 8x6 
Scorr Harold vy. xvii, He sign'd the cross divine. 2862 Sir 
H.W. Baxer Hymn, ‘’Tis done ; that new and heavenly 
birth’ ii, *Tis dower the Cross upon the brow Is marked for 
weal or sorrow now. 

b. ¢x315 Suorenam 15 Ich signi the with signe of croys, 
And with the creme of hele Confermi, 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xiv. ix, He made a e of the crosse in his for- 
hede, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Baptisine, Receyue 
the signe of the holy Crosse. 1645 Evetyn Diary May, In 
the Greek Church they made the signe of the Crosse from 
the right hand to the left ;_contrary to the Latines and the 
Schismatic Greekes. 1857 Mrs.Gatry Parables from Nat. 
Ser, me. (2668) 23 If it had not thundered, the peasant had 
not made the sign of the cross. ° : 

+e. Zo fall on cross, across [=MHG. az ein 
criitze vallen]: to fall cross-wise with outstretched 
arms, in supplication. Ods. 

ax228 Ancr, R. 346 Ualled biuoren ower weoued a creoix 
to per corde, €1330 47th, Merl. 73%5 Fel oncroice..And 
i by sir for Godes gras, Thine hel i 

A representation or delineation of a cross on 
any surface, varying in elaborateness from two lines 
crossing each other to an omamental design painted, 
embroidered, carved, etc.; used as a sacred mark, 
symbol, badge, or the like. 

arzaag Aucr. R. so Pe clod in ham [the windows] beo 
twouold : blac clod; pe creoiz hwit widinnen & widuten.. 
pus bitockned hwit croiz be ward of hwit chastite. «1300 
Cursor M. 21678 (Cott.) O pat blisced Jambs blod- A cros 
was mad in:signe o rode. Matory Arthur xu. xi, 
Therupon that sheld he le a crosse of his owne blood. 
1938 Stewart Cron: Scot. Lf. 266 Forbad also in-paithment 
or in streit To ie cors air men geid on thair feit. 
189% Srensen AL, H{ubberd 195 Ina blew jacket with a crosse 
of redd. 1645 Evetyn Diary 15 Feb., Shut up with broad 
stones, and now and then a crosse or a palme cut in them. 
3700 J. Jackson 24:Apr, in Pepys’ Diary § Corr. (1879) V1. 
218 His [the Pope's} slipper of crimson velvet, with.a gold 
cross embroidered upon it... 823 Locxnart Ane. Sp. Ball, 
Draguti, The cross upon yon banner. .It is the sign of vic- 
Leh Peps cross ‘of the Maltese. 1871 Mortey- Voltaire 
(1886) 344 To write letters to his, episcopal foc, signed-with 
a cross and his.name: ‘ + Voltaire, Capucin indigne’. 

, tb., Cross of Christ, also Croscrist: the cross 
prefixed to the alphabet or Crossrow} the alpliabet 
itself as the first step.in learning. Obs. ~ -: 
ang Bk. Curtasye 144 in Babees Bh. 303 This lessoun 
schalle by maistur. be merke Croscrist pe spede in alle pi 
werke, 1826 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 290 To turne- 
agayne to theyr. A. B..C, and lerne the crosse of Chryst 


agayne.- i ee sy ah te : 
@.. Zo take (+ fong or sine) the cross: to accept 


the sign or badge of a ‘cross in ratification of a vow, 
.to engage in 2, crusade, *: me 


For the history of thissee Croisev. ' --° -. 2) || 
1290 Beket gin S. Eng. Leg. 1. 106 Gilbert Bekat..him 
bi-pouzte be Croiz for-to fo: In-to be holie land.. 1297 R. 
Groue. (2724) 346 Roberd duc of Normandye pe croys nom 


atten ende, And garked hym opere to-be holylonde to 


wende, <n R: Bruxne ae, » (x8x0) 226 Sir Edward 
ice, 


toke the er for his fader to-go. . 1868 Grarron Civon: 
; jorted men:to take the 
Crosse. 1883 Freenan Reign. Will, Rufus L. iv.§ 6. 562 
Bohemond took the-cross, and rent up 2-goodly.cloak into 
crosses for.his followers. © 0 2:2 2.2 tutes taar so 
8. A model or figure of a. cross as. a religious 
emblem, set up in’ the: open-air or within a-build- 
ing, worn round the neck, etc. . 


CROSS. 


exz0§ Lay. 31386 He lette sone arere a muchel cros and 
are. x1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. xv, One helde a 
candel of waxe brenpyng and the other held a crosse. .xgor 
Bury Wills (x850) 88, I bequeth to the parson of Berkham- 
stede a Seynt Antony crosse. 1568 Grarton Chon, I. 8or 
The Byshops delivered to the king. .the Ball with the Crosse 
in his left hante. . 1648 Ord, 29 Aug. in Scobell Acts § Ord. 
(1658).2. cxvili. 175:Worshippers of Images, Crosses, Cruci- 
es, or Reliques. ,. 1878 Epitu Tuomrson st. Eng. iii. 16. 
At..Heavenfield. .Oswald set up a wooden cross—the first. 
Christian sign reared in Bernicia. . ; : 
6. A staff surmounted by’ the fignre of a cross, 
borne in religious processions, and _e¢sf. as an em- 
blem of office before an-archbishop. . 
¢1290 Beket 1848 in S. Fag. Leg: I. 159 Seint Thomas. .to 
Caunterburi him drow; ..With croyz and with taperes pe 
contreie a-zein him drou3. 1460 Carcrave' Chron. 134 
Prelatis, with here crosses and croses. c1465 Eng. Choi. 
(Camden 1856) 94 Thomas Bourchier arcuepyaetn. of 
Caunterbury..wythe hys crosse before hym, went forthe.. 
toward Londoun. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 75 A great 
contention arose. .whether the Archebishop of Yorke might 
beare his Crosse in the Diocesse of Cauntorbury or no. 
1645 Evetyn Diary 11 Apr., Some of the religious orders 
and fraternities sung .. the lights and crosses going before. 
x814 Ld. of Isles u. xxi, With many a torch-bearer 
before, And many across behind. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
Ln 232 An archbishop is seen figured leaning on the staff of 


cross, 

7. A monument in the form of a cross, or having 
a cross upon if, erected in places of resort, at cross- 
ways, etc., for devotional purposes, or as a devout 
or solemn memorial of some event, as 2 grave-stone, 
and the like, 

Often also serving to indicate a preaching or meeting 
lace, and qualified as market-, preaching-, weeping-cross, 
or which see these words. ae 

c af Sir Amadace xxx, Quen he come sex mile the cite 
fro, A crosse partut the way a-toe. 1470-85 Marory Arthur 
1v. v, He..rode longe in a forest tyll they came to a crosse, 
and there aly3t and sayd his pra deuoutely. 1535 
Srewart Cron. Scot. 11. 677 Into Stanemure ane cors of 
stane wes set, Quhair the merchis of thir tua kingis met. 
1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V. v. i. 3x She doth stray about By, 
holy crosses where she kneeles and prayes For happy wed-' 
locke houres. 1643 Evetyn Diary Nov., In the way were 
faire crosses of stone carv’d with fleurs de lys at every fur- 
long’s end. x8sx D, Witson Pref. An. II, ww. iv. 283 
ei crosses, graven with inscriptions in the Northern 

uunes, 

b. spec. The monument of this kind occupying 
a central position in a town or village, fornierly 
used as a centre for markets, meetings, proclama- 
tions, a ; 2 ee ae ae 

61465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 75 (Bp. Pocock] viterly | 
abtael: reuoked, and renounced the. sayde articles opynly 

at Powles Crosse. 1553 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 80 The 

xix. day of [J uly). . was proclamyd lady Malry to} be qwene 

of Yng ond at the crose in Cheppe.. 2884 Chron. Q. Mary 

(Camden 1850) 78 Ther preched at Poles crosse one doctour 
“Watson. 1896 Snans, Lam. Shet. 4.137 To be whipt at 

the hie crosse eucrie morning. 26xx Coron. s.v. Sing, Thou 

hast not cried it at the crosse.. ryo3 Lond. Gas. 3869/3 

The Mayor and all the Company went. .to the two Crosses, 

where Bonfires were prepared. 2986 Burns To ¥. Kennedy 

i, If foot or horse E’er bring you in ine Corse. 

1829 Scott Rod Roy Introd.,.Birrell .. reports that he was 

hanged at the Cross, 1848 Macautay Sist. Eng, I. 480 The 

newly elected members went in state to the City Cross, 
ce. A market-place, market. Now only /ocal. 
1577 Harrison England un. xviii. (1877) F. 298 They begin 
to sell .-by the bushell or two. .therby to be seene to keepe 
the crosse, 1387 Jédid. 300-The crosses .sufficicntlic fur- 
nished of all things. 1724 Ramsay Teast. Misc. (1733) 1.61 
When ye gae to. the cross then ,, Buy me a pacing horse 
then, x8z3 Picken Poems I. 906 (Jam.) The cadies rang'd 
about the ¢ For messages ay ready. ; 

8. fig. Used as the ensign and symbol of Chris- 
tinnity ;. the Christian religion, esd. when opposed 
to other religions. (In later use it becomes more 

Sigs ver messenger, preacher, servant of the cross; 
cf. next. P ao : 

' Soldicr, warrior of the Cross’: a crusader; hence jig. one 
actively zealous for the advancement of Chr: seal ye, 

e1328 Pocu.Limes Edw. I], 249 in Pol, Songs ( mden) 

334 Hii sholde gon to the Holi: Lond ., And fihte there for 

the croiz, 3393 Suaxs. Rich, /, Iv. i, 94 Streaming the 

Ensigne.of the Christian Crosse, Against’ black Pagans, 

Turkes, and Saracens. - 1659 B. Harnis Parival's Iron Age 

8x Let us‘now take ‘leave of the: Countries; of the Half 

Moon.. and return .. into those of the Crosse. 736-7 tr. 

Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 11. 199’ Constantine, in acknowledg- 
-ment of his signal victory obtained by the cross, was bap- 

tized on this spot. x812 Byron Chi Ham 1. xxxv, Red 

gleam’d the cross, and waned the crescent pale. 830 J. B. 

Watersury Hymn, Soldiers of the Cross; arise: x89 

Q. Rev, Jan. 6: A Sufi .. is, by rofession, tolerant or even 

sympathetic in the presence o} the Cross, : 

9.-fg. The crucifixion and death of Christ’as th 
culmination of His redemptive mission, andthe 
central fact of the Christian religion ; the atonement _ 
wrought on the cross.” *. a4, : = b ha 

‘exg80 Wvyeiir Is. (2880)'45 By pyn holy crois pu hast 

eg bou3t be world. 1382 By be ind Por the word 

of the’ cros is folye'sothli to men perischinge. . 1549 Be. 
Cont, Prayer, Litany, By thy-crosse and pesson -. Good 
lorde deliuer us. 1603 Coust. § Canons Lecles.. No. 30 
161z Biie x Cor. i. x8 The preaching of the Crosse.’ 1783 
Cowrer Progr. Err, 622 The Cross once seen: is. death .to 
every vice. _x845 G. A. PooLe Churches iv. 27 The doctrine 
of the cross, as the one great rule and hope of the world, 

1891 T. Mozvey ‘The ‘Sor xxxvii. 232 Rome, which insists 
more on the cross on the divine character, ‘the divine 

life, and the divine teaching. 2 ae 


GROSS. 


-10-: A..trial .or affliction ‘viewed in its Christian 
aspect, to be bome for Christ’s sake with Christian 
patience; often in phr. to bear, take. one's: cross, 
with refererice to Matt. x. 38, xvi.'24, etc. . 

1382 Wrcur Matt. x. 38 He that takith nat his cross¢, and 
sueth me, is not worthi of me. xg28 Tinpéte' Obed. Chr: 
Man Doctr, Treat, (Parker Soc,) 3x0 Mark what a ttoss God 
suffered to fall on the neck of his eléct Jacob.. x430 CrowLey 
Last Trump 62 Though thou shouldest perishé for fode, 
yet beare thou thy crosse patientlie. “1644-5 Direct. Pudt, 
Prayer in Scobell Acts § Ord. (1658)1. lt. 79.To pray for.. 
the sanctified use of blessings and crosses... bo Penn (title), 
No Cross no.Crown ; a Discourse shewing..that the. .daily 
bearing of Christ's is the alone way to the rest and 
kingdom of God.- 1779 Cowrer Olney Hymus xxviii, We 
learn our lighter cross to bear, eh oe 

b. In a general sense? A trouble, vexation, an- 
noyance; misfortune, adversity ; sometimes (under 
the influence of-the verb) Anything that thwarts 
or crosses. Cf. sense. 27. 

1573 Tusser Husé. (1878) 17 To banish house of blasphemie, 
least crosses crosse vnluckelie. 21580 Supvey (J.), Wishing 
unto me many crosses and mischances in my love, whenso- 
ever I should love. 1614 Br. Hate Recoll. Z'veat, 120 
Crosses, after the nature of the Cockatrice, die if they be 
foreseene, ' 1649 —- Cases Conse, (1650) 224 Camillus.. wished 
some great crosse might befall Rome for the tempering of 
so high-a felicity: 1693 Mew. Cut. Teckely w. 10 If it 
met.with some of Fortune, it is not in a danger for 
all that to be overthrown. 1922 Arsurunor Yohn Siti] m. 
x, After all his losses and crosses. 1853 C. Bronté Villette 
xxxvii, Doubtless they knew crosses, disappointments, diffi- 
culties, 2866 Mrs. H..Woop S4, Martin's Eve iii, (2874) x9 
Her usual crosses had been but light ones, which shescolded 
or.talked away, , 

IT. Any. figure or object of this shape. 

11. Any object, figure, or mark of the same shape 
as the’instrument of crucifixion, ze. of two bars or 
lines crossing each other, used as a sign, ornament, 
etc. + Cross tit the.hands: 1 finger-post. 

For thé various kinds of crosses, see sense 18, 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 294 Wip an hoot iren make a 
cros upon be middil of be passfoun as depe as be deed fleisch 
is. ‘1847 in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) App. iil. 16x Everye howse- 
holder. .whych.-hath bein vysyted with the ‘plage. .shall 
cause to be fyxed ..a certein Crosse of saynt Anthonye 
pit fos for that purpose, etc. 1563 Furke Aeteors (2640) 
45 Raynebowes. . crosses, and divers lights. . by divers refrac- 
tions and reflections of beames, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 494 
They,make a little Cross of a Quill. 1643 Evstyn Diar. 
24’ Dec, The body of the Church formes a Crosse. 1762 
Foore Oratory 1, Across in the hands, with letters to direct 
youlon your road, 1991 — Maid of B.1, Pushing forth his 
fingers like a cross in the hands to point out the different 

ads on a common. 1976 Wirnentnc Brit. Plants 2796) 
I.'296, 4 petals, forming a cross. 1828 Yaxe Seaton ix. 
(ed.'2) 6: Her only’ornament, a golden chain with a Corne- 
lian Cross ‘attached to it, 

b. A similar mark orsign of small size used to 
mark a passage in a book, etc.; a mark made, in 
place of his signature, by one who cannot write. 

In the Jatter case originally belonging to 4. : 
¢g9x Cuducer Asévol. 1 § 5, The whicke lyne, from a 
lityl croys -+- in the bordure vn-to the centre of the large 
hole. xg62 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epizgr. (1867) 36 Now will 
I make’a cross¢‘on this gate. * 1588 J. Meus Briefe Lnstr, 
Fijb, In the margent .. yee shall-set a crosse + which sige 
nifteth the error to rectify in the proper place. 3687 ‘W. 
Suerwin in Afagd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist, Soc) 22g Charnock... 
crossed. ali their names, They..'struck off their crosses. 
18593 Lyrron My Noved v. ix, He sate. . with his steel-pen in 
ia |, and making crosses here and notes of interrogation 

ere.” ; 

c. .A. natural cross-shaped marking. eee 

x82q Bewicx Hist. Ouadvupeds (ed, 8). 239 It. has the 
Mule-cross on the withers like most of the Barbary Caracals, 
3835 Woop ‘Axim. Life (ed. 2) 420 There is also a. black 
mark running along the spine, and another crossing the 
shoulders, the two forming across., °° - =~ * 

." A constellation within the Antarctic Circle, 
in which four bright stars are arranged somewhat 
in the figure of a cross;.more fully Southern 
Crass. 7 --7 tee 

rg58 EDEN Decades a39-The starres cduled-the Crosse, are 
seene.very hyghe. did. 253. 1894 Buunpevit Exerc: 1. 
xix. (éd'7) 479 there are latel: found out » foure other Images 
towards the South Pole; as the Crosse or Crosier, tlie South 
Triangle. 167x Narsorouce Frxd. in Acc. Sev: Late Voy: 
(27x) 48 A small black.Clond, which the foot of the Cross 
isin, x700 S, L, tr. Kryke's Voy. £. Ind, 353 We saw 
again the Northern Star to our great Joy; til then we had 
only the Southern Cross in sight... 868 Lockyer Heavens 
(ed. 3) 333 The Southern ‘cross—the pole-star’of the South, 
1892 R. Kirtine Barrack-roone Balt, Eng. Flag ix, Where 
the lone wave.fills with fire berieath the, Southern’ Cross. 

18, Formerly in Scotland: A signal, (app.-orig, 
a cross formed of two sticks charred“and dippéd.in 
blood) sent through tlie district to summon the in- 
habitants . 7see a gear Fre or Frery Cross. 

x6xu, Act Bailiary in Barry Orkney (280%) App. am.) 
Ik house and family shall carefull cA ai ane AO? thé 
corss. to his next neighbours, with ane sufficient bearet, for 
admonishing the'-people’.. toconveen, 1848 Macatnay 
fist, Zing. (1871) I. v. 269 The-mysterious.cross of yew; 


rst.set on fire, anid then quenched in the blood of 2; goat, . 


beipley forth to summon all the Campbells, from sixteen 
sixty. ' 7 be dah ca tes op es ‘ 
°14. “A part of an. anchor, hinge, or other object, 
which occupies a position transverse'to thé: main 
part. fb. The cross-piece dividing. the blade of 
a sword,.etc, from the hilt, and serving.as-a guard 
to the hand; the cross-guard:- Os, -- -" >. 


11938 


- 7470-85. Matory Arthur 1x. xxxix, Kynge Marke.. 
kneled adoune and made his othe n_the crosse of the 
suerd. * 61477 FYason 102 b, His swerde..into 
the paunche of the dragon up to the crosse. xggo Sir J. 
Suytu Disc. Weapons 4 Show snsing Daggers of con- 
venient forme and substance, without hilts, or with little 
short crosses. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 18 en the 
Joint... on the Tail, is pind in the Joint .. in the Cross, the 
whole Hinge is called a CrossGarnet. 2709 Loud. Gaz. 
No.. 4570/4 Lost..a piece of Anchor, being the Cross and a 
peice of the Shank. . 

+15. The transept or cross aisle of a cruciform 
church. Oés. 

1658 Ducpare S/. Paul's 160 And afterwards bestowed 
four thousands pounds in sepaining of the South Cross. 
1703 Loud, Gaz. No. 3804/2 She House of Commons were 
seated..in the North Cross of the Abbey. 

16. A surveyor’s instrument ; a CROSS-STAFF. 

1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag. u. xiit. 81 Taking off one 
of the Crosses, and setting the Staff again, 1807 Hutron 
Course Math. 11. 56 The cross consists of two pair of sights 
set at right angles to each other, on a staff having a sharp 
point at the bottom, to fix in the ground. 


17. Horse-breaking, A ‘dumb jockey’ shaped 
like the letter X, buckled across the back. of a 
young horse, and having the reins of the snaffle 
bridle fastened to it, to make him carry his head 
properly. 

1833 Reg. Instr. Cavalry 1. 74 In order to bring the horse 
to. .carry his head properly. .the cross may be used. 

III. In Heraldry, Insignia of Knighthood, 
Numismatics, etc. 

18. Her., etc. A conventional representation of 
the Christian symbol, or some modification of it, 
or of two crossing bars, used as an ordinary or 


charge, as an ornamental figure in art, etc, 
Numerous modifications of the form are recognized, some 
of them being used as religious symbols; the chief forms are 
* Greek cross, an upright cross with limbs of equal length ; 
«Latin cross, in which the lower limb is longer than the 
others; St. Andrew’s cross, or cross saltier, a cross 
shaped like the letter X; cross of St. Anthony or Zax 
cross, in which the transverse bar lies on the top of the up- 
right, like the letter T. Developments of these are the 
cross patée or formée, in which the limbs are very narrow 
where they are conjoined, and gradually expand, the whole 
forming nearly a square ; Maltese cross, cross of Malta 
or cross of eight points, a modification of the preceding, 
in which the extremity of each limb is indented. Subordi- 
nate forms are cross crossed, a cross with each arm 
crossed, reaching the edges of the shield ; cross of chains, 

@ cross composed of four chains fixed to a central annulet ; 

cross of four leaves: see Quatreroi ; cross of Jeru- 

salem, a cross having each arm capped by a cross-bar; 

cross of Lorraine, a cross with two horizontal arms, 
combining the Greek and Latin crosses; cross of St, An- 
drew : see above ; sfec. the saltier-cross of Scotland, white 
on a blue ground; cross of St. George, the Greek cross, 
red on a white ground, as used-on the English flag; cross 
of St. James, a Latin cross fi asa sword; cross of 
St, Julian, a saltier cross having the arms crossed; cross 
of St. Patrick, the saltier cross of Ireland, red on a white 
ound; cross of Toulouse, 2 Maltese cross with a 
point projecting from each indentation; Buddhist cross, 

¢ gammadion or fylfot, FL; capital cross, a Greek 
cross having each extremity terminated in an ornament like 
a Tuscan capital; capuchin cross, a cross having 
arm terminated by a ball or disc; Ansattc., CABLED ¢., 
cross BEZANTY, Fiory, etc. ; see these words. 

1486 Bh, St, Albans, Her. Biij b, Cros fixyly, Cros paty 
Cros croslettis and Cros flory. tbid. Cja, The cros is 
the moost worthi signe emong al signys in armys, 6x0 
Guru Heraldry w. i. (1660) 270 led a Crosse-Avellane, 
from the resembd! it hath of a Philbert Nut. x6zy 
Crooxe Body vf Man 350 tFhey), doe mutually intersect 
themselues in the manner of a Saint A: eS Crosse, Or 
this letter X, 1654 Ord. in Scobell Acts & Ord. u..ix. (2658) 
294 The Arms of Scotland, viz. a Cross, commonly called 
Saint Andrews Cross. 1702 Loud. Gas. No. 3840/2 A Flag 
with St. George’s Cross was cisplalet on the Tower, 1797 
Hoxcrorr Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 11. xivi. at The long 
cross .. has been-called the Latin cross. 1844 F. A. Parey 
Church Restovers 15 A cross pattée between four lions com- 
batant. 1882 Cussans /Yer. tv. 59 No Ordinary is Tre kero 
to so many modifications of form as the Cross. did. 6o 
Gwillim: meutions thirty-nine different Crosses .. and Rob- 
son no less than two-hundred and twenty-two. ~ 

b. Per or é# cross (Her.)-: in the form or figure 
of a cross. ee 
- 1y62- Luicn Avmorie (x579) 78: He beareth- party per 
Crosse wauey Sable, ant Arent. 1572 BosseweELL Arqorie 
1.37 b, Verte, ‘fine fermaulx in Crosse: - 16z0 Guinnint 
Heraldry v.i, (2621) 238 He beareth parted-per Crosse Gules 
and Argent, We oie Ae ae . eee fe; 

19. A figure of the cross ised’ as the ensign ofa 


religious order of knights, as the Knights of Malta. ; 
hence ‘widely adopied as“a decoration in many 
orders of knighthood; also, a wearer of such a cross: 
Grand (- Great) Cross + 2. decoration of the highest class 
_of such an order, orthe person wearing it. Victoria Cross: 
a British.decoration for, members of the Army and-Navy, 
instituted ‘Feb, sth, 1856, as‘a reward for personal, valour. - 
._ 1651: Evetyn Dic Sept.; Crosses of the Order, of the 
Holy Ghost, Jéid., The Chevalier Paul: ..bis Malta Cross 
was esteem'd at.10,000 crounes. 1796-Monse Amer. Geag. 
IL.-444 Out of the 26 -great’ crosses, the great: master [of 
Knichts of St. John]: is-elected. _. 2838, Macauray’s H7sé, 
Eng: 1V..26r ‘This prince had set his heart on some childish 
distinction, a title or.a cross.- .1887 Daily News 16 July 5/3 
He is a:Grand Cross of St. Viadimir, x889 Wiztaker's 
Alnz: 97 The Most Honourable Order.of the Bath, :Military 
Knights Grand Cross. . Jéid. 98 Civil Knights Grand Cross 
.-Honorary Knights Grand Cross. ; 


+20; -Numism,. The figure of-a cross statnped 


CROSS. 


upon. one side of a coin; hence, a coin bearing 
this representation ; a coin generally. Oés. 

£1330 R. Brunng Chron. (1810) 239 Edward did smyte 
rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng..Pe kynges side salle be 

e@ hede & his name writen, ye croyce side what cite it was 
in coyned & smyten. axq42z0 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 685 
The feende, men seyne, may hoppe in a pouche, Whan that 
no crosse therein may appeare. xs30 Patscr. 211/1, Crosse 
of coyne, fa croix dune piece d'argent. 3594 Nase 
Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 34 His purse was_.1 thinke 
verily a puritane, for it kept it selfe from anie pollution of 
crosses, 1638 Heyvwoop Wise Woman 3. i. Wks. 1874 V. 
281 Ile play the Franck gamester..I will not leave my selfe 
one Crosse to blesse me. 1667 Drypun Wild Gallant 1, ii, 
I have not a cross at present. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xxi, 
She has been here a fortnight, and we have not yet seen the 
cross of hermoney. /éid., To come and take up an honest 
house, without cross or coin to bless yourself with. 1797 
Sporting Mag. 1X. 312 Neither a bun to put in their belly, 
nor a cross to put in their pockets. . 

21. Cross and (or) pile [F. croix ef (oz) pile]. 
a. The obverse and (or) reverse side of a coin; 
head or tail; hence sometimes standing for: a 
coin, money. arch. 

1393 (see Crovucu 56.1]. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xi. 
XXX. 277 How to know whether one cast crosse or pile b 
the ringing. 1618 Piercner Chaxces v. ii, Compel'd witht 
crosse and pile to run of errands. 1698 Siwxey Disc. Gout, 
ill. § 30(1704) 362 He had neither cross nor pile. 1938 J, 
CuamBERLAYNR Relig. Philos. 1. xvi. § 16 If an equal 
Number of Pieces of Money were thrown up into the Air, 
the Chance of their falling Cross or Pile..would be equal. 
1856 Loner, Friar Lubin ii, To mingle..The goods of 
others with his own, And leave you without cross or pile. 

tb. fg. The two sides of anything; one thing 
and its opposite. Ods. 
_ ©1450 Pol, Poents (1859) II. 240 Crosse and pyle standen 
in balaunce; Trowthe and resoun be no thynge stronge. 
@ 1613 Oversury Newes, Countrey Newes Wks. (1856) 175 
That good and ill'is the crosse and pile in the ayme of life, 
1663 Cowxey Cut. Colman St. v, I knew well enough twas 
you ; what did you think I knew not Cross from Pile? 

te. ‘Head or tail’, z.2. ‘tossing up’ to decide 
2 stake, or anything doubtful, by the side of a coin 
which falls uppermost; ‘pitch and toss’; fig. a 
matter of mere chance, a ‘toss-up’. (Usually with 
cast, throw, toss.) Obs. 

(ax327 Wardrobe Rolls Edw. 11 (Antig. Repository I, 
58), Item paie illoq a Henri Barber le Roi pour Den™ qu il a 
presta au Roi pur Jewer 2 cros a Pilde Donnvs.} x: 
ist Pt, Return Jr. Parnass. wt i. 768 Schoolmaister, cross 
or Lea nowe for 4 counters? 1645 Vow Turturis 23 They 
had a Custome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to 
.» Cast_crosse and pile. 1672 WycnerLey Love in @ Wood 
nt. ii, il throw up cross or bane who shall ask her. 1685 
Answ. to Dk, Buckhm, on Liberty of Conse. 36 Thirdly, 
whether it be not Cross and Pile, whether a man who may 
be of any and of all Religions, will be of any, or of none at 
all? 1909 Steete Tatler No. sor 4 Tescewil be no fone of 
fou! Play, if they throw up Cross or Pile who should be 
shot. 1798 T. Jerrerson Writ. IV. 227 The question of 
war and peace depends now on a toss of cross and pile. 
+d. Le Pitch and toss, Oés. 
ts7z Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 134 Safer to sit, then 
upon an Irish Pillion that playeth cross and pile with the 
rider, 

+e. advb. phr. By mere chance. Oés. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Crosse and Pile, Faire and foule 
days ok crosse and pile; the faire Far lesse in number then 
our foule dayes are. axzi2 W. Kinc Poems, Stumbling 
Block 30 The sceptics hypothetic cause..That cross or pile 
refin'd the chaos, PY 

IV. Senses derived from Cross a., v., adv. 
+22, A crossing or crossed position : hence the 
advb, phrase, on cross, 0 cross, @ cross= crossed, 
crossing, crosswise: see Across, Cross adv. Obs. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 21693 (Cott.) He heild his hend on 
croice [Zdix, MSS. 0 croice). xgsr Recorve Pathw. 
Knowl, 1, xxviii, From those ij. prickes erect two perpen- 
diculars, which muste needes meet in crosse. xgsg5 EDEN 
Decades 35t They [stars of the S. Cross] are not ryght 
a croise.in the mooneth of November. x642 Disput. betw. 
Devill & Pope (Brand), A taylor must not sit with legs on 
crosse, 1659 B, Harris Parival's Iron Age 54 The v4 
- stood not with his arms a crosse. . 

b. Ov the crass: diagonally, obliquely across 
the texture, on:the bias: (Cf. Bras sd.1.) 

1887 [BARING-GouLD] ‘Golden Feather iv. 9 The piece of 
eshermey velvet cut on the. cross for trimming Jessamy’s 

onnet."" ee : 
> +28. Cross-measurement. Ods. 7are. 
= 1630,R.. fohuson's Kingd. & Commonrw, 132 The,Crosse 
of London is every way longer, than any you make in 
Paris... By this word Crosse, I meane, from Saint Georges in 
Southwark, to Stiore South and North ; from 
‘Westminster to Whitechapell West and Easte “ 

24, The- point where. two~lines. or paths cross 


each other; 2 crossing; cross-way._. : ‘ 
1846 Br. Garoiner Decl, Art, Faye xv,,1..do the’ offyce 
of an hande, at’a crosse, to saye this-is the ryght waye. 
x89 G. Mereprra One of our Cong. I. xii, 287° To drive 
two vessels at the cross of a track into‘collision.. - ,.7~ 
25. £lecir: The accidental contact’ of two lines 
or circuits so that 2 portion of the electric‘current . 
is diverted ‘or crosses from one to the other.:- 1. 
x870 F. L. Pore Electr. Tel, v. (1872) 63 ‘The.eftects of 
weather crosses .usually manifest ‘themselves upon the 
occurrence-ofa showers.” : 4 . om 
26.. The writing or marking. by which.a_cheque 
is crossed, « .~- ma Fo os oe 
. 1876 And. Reg.-[sx.The.cross on the cheque did not 
restrain its negotiability, ..5.  . ~ +» 5 


CROSS. 
_21.-Jig. A crossing or thwarting : cf. also 10 b. 


1599 SHaks, Afwch Adon. ii, 4 Any barre, any crosse, 
any impediment, will be medicinable to me .. How canst 
thou crosse this marriage? 1621-yr Burton Anat, Afel. 1. 
iii, 1. if. 187 If crossed, that cross, etc. 1873 Dixon Ywo 
ucete IV., xix. vii, go Anne was suffering from a cross in 

love, ' 

28. An intermixture of breeds or races in the 
production of an animal; an instance of cross- 
fertilization in plants. 

1766 Pennant Zoo/. (1768) I. 18 Improved by a cross with 
the foreign kind. 18:9 Byron ¥av 1. viii, This heathenish 
cross restored the breed again. 1859 422 Vear Round No. 
29. 58 The Bakewell..sheep..is..a creature from aseries of 
judicious crosses of divers long-woolled breeds. 

b. An animal or plant, or a breed or race, due 
to crossing. 

1760 Phil, Trans. LI. 834 The bird..is an accidental 
cross, as we sportsmen term it, between a pheasant and 
turkey. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1, 253 This little 
feather-legged bantam. .is certainly a cross from the grouse. 
x868 Perthshire ¥rnl. 18 June, The large stock of black 
cattle and crosses. 1871 Narnuys Prev. § Cure Dis. t. i. 
47 The mulatto, a cross between it [the black race] and the 
white race, 

c. Jig. An instance of the mixture of the charac- 
teristics of two different individuals; something 
intermediate in character between two things. 

¢1796 Miss Cranstoun in Lockhart Scof¢ vii, Walter 
Scott is going to turn out a poet—something of a cross I 
think between Burns and Gray, 3852 R. S, Surtees Sfonge's 
SA. Tour xxii, 112 [He] was across between a military dandy 
and a squire, x891 Freeman Sh, French Trav. 125 The 
west front, a cross between Wells and Holyrood. 

29. slang. That which isnot fair and ‘square’: 
dishonest or fraudulent practices, 

A cross: a contest or match lost by collusory arrange- 
ment between the principals; a swindle. Ox the cross: in 
a dishonest, fraudulent manner ; fo de or go on the cross: to 
be a thief, live by stealing. Zo shake the cross: to give 
up thieving. 

1812 J. Ra Vaux Flash Dict., Cross, illegal or dishonest 
practises in general are called the cross, in opposition to the 
sguare..Any article which has been irregularly obtained, is 
said to have been got upon the cross. 1829 Chron,in Aun. 
Reg. at/t It was decided that it should be a decided 
‘cross'.—That is, it was decided beforehand that the match 
was to be lost. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair lv, A conver- 
sation. about the fight between the Butcher and the Pet, 
and the probabilities that it was across, 186: H. Kincsney 
Ravenshoe ix, The young woman..may be on the cross. 
1878 Tinsley's eg. XXIH. 300 Never to act on the 
square, but invariably on the cross. 1889 Botprewoop 

obdery under Arms xii. (1890) 85 It’s the hardest earned 
money of all, that's got on the cross. 

V. Elliptical uses. 

+80. Short for Cross-saib, a square-sail. Ods. 

1513 Douctas Zucis ww, viii. 2x Marynaris glaid layis 
thair schippis onder cros. did. v. xiv. 3 Heis heich the 
cros. 

31, Irish Hist, =CRoss-LAnp. 

3612 Davies Why Ireland etc. (1787) 107 The King's writ 
did not run in those counties, . but only in the church-lands 
lying within the same, which were called the Cross, where- 
in the King made a sheriff: and so, in each of these 

counties palatine there were two sheriffs, one of the Liberty, 

and another of the Cross. 1879 O’FLANaGAN J/usster 

Circuit 3 They could hear and determine all complaints 

throughout the province of Munster, and the crosses and 

liberties of Tipperary and Kerry. 
VI. Comb. Sec Cnross- I. below. 

Cross (krps), v. Pa, t, and pple. crossed, 
crost (krpst). [f. Cross sd: cf, also CRoIsE w., 
and F, croiser, Ger. kreuzen.] : 

TL. trans. To crtcify. ‘Obs. : 

61340 Cursor A, 24354 (Fairf.) [He} bat crossed was, was 
al mt care. ¢x440,Gesta Rom, lit. 232 (Harl. MS.) Now 
Criste is i-bounde, scorgide, ande crosside. ¢ 1550 Cuene 
Matt. xxvi. 2 Y* son of man schal bedeliverd to be crossed. 
Ibid, xxvii. 30 Yei. .caried him awai to be crossed. 

- 2. To make the sign of the cross upon or over. 

 €x430 Piler, Lyf Manhode. xi. (1869) 8 ‘Thilke shal also 

crosse thee. cxqgo Carcrave Life St. Kath. w. 1318 The 
mayde..crossed hir hed, hir mowth and hir brest.- x547 

Boorve Brev. Health 4, 1. .weke of faith and afeard, crossed 

ny selfe.. 1348-9 Bh, Com, Prayer, Conftrinacion, Then the 

Bushop shall crosse them in the forehead, 1608 Bp, Haun 

Char. Vertues § V. ut, 87 This man dares not stirre foorth 

till his brest be crossed, and his face sprinckled, xy19 Dz 

For Crusoe (1840) II, vi, zat They crossed it, and ‘Hlessed 

it. 3827 0. W. Rongrts Warr. Voy, Centr. Amer, 228 He 

crossed himself, and expressed much surprise, 1867 

Wuirren Tent on Beach, Brother of Mercy 73 ‘The pate 

monk crossed His brow. . 

b. Zo cross a fortune-teller's hand with silver: 

to describe crossing lines on her hand with a silver 

- coin given by the consulter: hence to give money to. 
xgxx Avpison Sfect, No, 130% x An honest Dairy-maid 
who crosses- their “Hands with a Piece of Silver every 

Summer, 1766'Gotpsm.: Vic, 17%, x. x82 Crane Vid. 

Afinstr, I. 54 Crossing their hands with coin. .How quak’d 

the young to hear what ane they knew. 1838D. Jerrotp 

Men of Char, I. 137’ Every domestic. .had crossed her [the 
fortune-teller’s] hand and Jooked on future life. - * + ° 
- ‘+3, To mark with a cross in sign of a vow $ esd? 
of the vow, to’ wrest. the Holy Land from the 

Saracens; =Cno1seE 2.-Obs. *- Raa 

~ 348x Caxton Godfrey xvi, Whan one of-the grete barons 
- Was croysed so on. his sholdre. .alle the peple of the contre 

that were also crossyd cam tohym, and ches hym for theyr 

captayne, 23.. Coer de Z, 2131 (from a printed copy) For 


- 


heis crossed a Pisum. 1610 Br. CarLeton Jurisd, 210 The | 


Souldiers which were crossed for the holy warres. ‘- > 
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4. To cancel by marking with a cross or by draw- 
ing lines across; to strike out, erase.: (2. and jig.) 
Const, off; out. : ‘ ‘ 

[Cf, x472 Paston Lett. No. 696 Ul. 47.] 1483 Cath 
Suse 84 To Crosse, caucellare. ¢ 1515 Everyman in Hazl. 
Doasley I. 136, I cross out all this. cx600 Day Begg. Bednall 
Gr. 1.i, Heres my Bill, I pray see me crost. x61q Br. HALL 
Recoll. Treat. 639 The debt is paid, the score is crossed. 
1628 W. Pemste Worthy Ree. Lora's Supper 43 To have 
gotten the debt-book crossed. 1813 Sourney Ballads, 
Afarch to Moscow 8 And Krosnoff he cross'd them off. 

1858 Hawrnorne Fr, § Zt. Fruls. 1. 13x Crossed out of 
the list of sights to be seen. : 

b. In College usage; see quots. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 380 Every 
suche person. :shalbe dyscharged of the same house, and 
have hys hedd crossed heare, 1825 C. M. Wesrstacotr 
Eng. Spy 1.156, 1 move that we have him crossed in the 
buttery. 1865 Coruh. Alag. Feb, 228 There is a very absurd 
punishment termed ‘crossing a man at the buttery’, which 
means that a X is set against his name to prohibit the 
butler from serving him. 1884 Weekly Reg. 18 Oct. 503/z 
If you did not go he ‘crossed’ you, thereby cutting off all 
your supplies of food. 

5. To lay (a thing) across or athwart another ; 
to set (things) across each other; to place cross- 
Wise. 

To cross swords: to engage in fighting with swords ; also 
Jig. + To cross legs or shins (i.e, in wrestling 3 hence jég.)- 

¢ x489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 471 He. .layd hym- 
selfe doun on a bed wyth his legges crossed. 3526 Pilger. 

Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 b, Whan he casteth the stole 
aboute his necke, and crosseth it before his brest. 158 
Stywarp Mart. Discipl. 1. 110 If your battaile be assalted 
with horse, then couch and crosse your pikes. 1645 Br. 
Haut Remedy Discontents 148 We must meet with rubs; 
and perhaps crosse shinnes, and take fals too. 1653 E.- 
Crivennace Cath. Hist. 476 He hath crossed legs with 
himself, and given himself the fall. 175: R. Pattock P. 

Witkins xii, Thus I proceeded, crossing, joining, and 
fastening all together, till the whole roof was..strong. 1816 
Scorr Ofd Afort. xvi, Few men ventured to cross swords 
with him. 1826 Disraru Viv. Grey vi, vi, His arms 
crossed behind him. 1886 Mrs. Lynx Lixton ?. Carew 
viii, They rarely met without crossing swords on one 
matter if not another. 

b. Maut. To set in position across the mast; 
hoist (a cross-sail) : said formerly of sails, later of 
yards of a square-rigged vessel. Cf. Cnoss-SAIL. 

+393 Gower Conf. I. 81 And forp bei wenten into schipe 

And crossen seil and made hem jare Anon as pogh bei 
wolden fare. ¢x530 Lo. Bernens Arih, Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 
2so0 A fayre ryuer, wherein were manye shyppes, some 
vnder sayle, and some redye crossed. x627 Cart. Sari 
Seaman's Grant, ix, 38 Crosse your yards. 3840 Dana 
Before the Mast v. 850) 22 The wind having become 
light, we crossed our royal and skysail yards. 

. Of things: To lie or pass across; to intersect. 

¢139x Cuaucer Asétvol, 3.§ 5 Over-thwart this. .lyne, ther 
crosseth hym a-nother lyne. 1703 Moxos Alech, Exerc. 
149 Set another Board..so that..they cross one another. 
19774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) 11. 348 The rays..must 
cross each other in the central point. 1840 LARDNER Geovt, 
65 i. point X, where they [lines] cross each other, 

«Bnet. 

x ‘see Crossinc ffi.a.]. 1869 OuseLey Counter. vi. 
Pg (4 allowable .. to let the parts cross, so that the 
upper part should be below the lowcr part for a note or 
two. fod, At the spot where two roads cross, 

ec. trans. To sit across, bestride (a horse, ete.). 

colloq. 
_ 1760 R. Heer Horse Afatches ix. 31 Mi bred riders cross- 
ing Queen Mab, 178: Cowrren Retirement 467 To cross his, 
ambling pony, day by day. 1835 Sin G, Sternen Scarch of 
Horse 1, 7 The ‘sweetest little park horse that ever was 
crossed’, 3876 Trevutyan Afacaulay (1883) 1, 123 He 
seldom crossed a saddle, and never willingly. . 

7. To draw a line across (another line or sur- 
face); to mark with lines or streaks athwart the 
surface ; to write across (a letter). . 

2793 Moxon Alech, Exerc, et Then cross this Line at 
right Angles with the Line CI. 1797 Bewicx Brit, Birds 
(2847) 1. 65 With spots of white, crossed with zigzag lines. 
1849 THackeray in Scrtés. Afag. 1, 5857/1, I have. .crossed 
the t's and dotted the i's, 1850 Mrs. Cartyte Zeéé, II, 115 
A letter. -two, little sheets all crossed | : 

. be Farming. To cross-plough; also zxtr, To 
admit of being crossed-ploughed. ; ; 
+ 1996 Hull Advertiser 13 Veb. x/¢ The strong lands ., are 
much chilled. ,and will cross badly..for want of dry winds. 
3859 Frul. R, Agric. Soc. XX. 1. 213, I have broken up 201 
acres, and have crossed 228 acres. x864 Jdid. XXV. 11. 298 
In the month of May I cross the work by steam, going 
down this time to twelve inches, . ae 

ce. Banking. To cross a cheque: to write across 
the face the name of 4 banking company, or simply 
the words ‘ & Co’, between two lines, to be filled 
up with the name of a banking company, through 
whom alone it may be paid. eee 
:, The crossing of cheques originated at the Clearing House; 
the name of the bank presenting the cheque being written 
across it to facilitate the work of.the clearing-house clerks, 
See Lixcheguer Reports (1853) VII. 4go2,- 
: 1834 Barnewett & AponriUs Reports LV.7§2 Across the 
face of the cheque he had written the name of Martin & 
Co, .A cheque So crossed, if presented by any person but 
the banker whose’ name is written across, is not paid with- 
out ‘further enquiry, 1855 Ax. Reg. x92 He. .requested 
that he would cash it [a cheque] for him, as it.was crossed, 
3866 Crump Banking iii, 83 Should the cheque be delivered 
to the payee, it isa good plan to ask for his banker's name, 
and cross it, 5 : 

8. To pass over a line, boundary, river, channel, 


CROSS: 


etc, ; to pass from one side to the other of any space. 
a. trains... ; are ae 2 
. 1583 Foxe, 4. § Af. App. 2136/2 Intendyng :. to have 
crossed the seas into Fraunce. . 1592 SHaks. Two Gent. 1.i.° 
22 How yong Leander crost the Hellespont, 1667 Mitton 
P. L.u. 920 No narrow frith He had to cross, 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 48 ¥ 4 They crossed Cornhill together. 1860 
Tynpatt Glaciers 1. iii. 27 Our aim being to cross the 
mountains. 1873 Brack Py. Thule xiii. 196 White clouds 
were slowly crossing a fair blue sky. fod. After crossing 
the Equator, the ship was becalmed. 

b. zztr. Also with over, (In early use said of 
hunted beasts which wheel round and cross their 


own track.) : a 

1486 Bh St. Aldans Eijb, When ye hunt at the Roo. 
++ He crosses and_tresones yowre howndys byfoore. 
1530 Paxssr, 502/1, I crosse over the waye. 2394 SHAKs. 
Rich, I7f, 1. iv. 10, 1. was embark’d to crosse to Burgundy. 
1632 Liruicow Trav. 1x. (1682) 384 Crossing over in a Boat 
tothe Town of Putzolo. r7x1 Appison Sect. No. 63 7 7, I 
left the Temple, and crossed over the Fields. 1848 Macautay 
fist, Eng, 1. 559 The only ford by which the travellers 
could cross, 1883 in Daily Tel, 15 May 2/7 Peate [bowler 
at cricket] now crossed over to the other end. 

@. causal. To carry across. 

1804 Monson in Owen Wellesley's Desf, 525 Finding the 
river fordable, I began to cross my baggage. 1882 H. S.. 
Hontanp Logic § Life (1883) 14 It shifts and moves and, 
crosses them from place to place. 3 7 

9. Of things ; To extend across from side to side.. 

1577. B. Goocre Heresbach's Hush. w. (1586) 171 b, They 
must have warme Houses, as your Pigions have, cross 
through with small Pearches. 163 Gouce God's Arrows 
Iv. xv. 399 The maine Summier which crossed the garret. 
1832 Slat. 2 § 3 Wi. IV,c. 64 Sched. O. 48 The said rai!l- 
road. .crosses a small stream, 

bd. duty. 

2623-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's airchit. (1742) V1, 43 
A Wall that crosses from the said Wall to the Cornice. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxiv. 137 Canals. .cross- 
ing through the length and bredthof the City, —- . 

O, To meet and pass; to pass (each other) in 
opposite directions; to meet in passing.. : 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv. i, She was crossed upon the 
stairs by Mr. Harrel, who passed her [etc.. 1822 Lass 
Elia Ser. 1. Dreant Children, Now and then a soli 
gardening man would cross me. 1854 LoweL. rnd. in 
Ltaly Prose Wks. 1890 I. 185 Swallows swam in‘and out 
with level wings, or crossed. each other. 

b. Of two letters or messengers: To pass each 
other on their way between two persons, who have 
written to each other at the same time. ¢vazs. and 
éntr. ; 

1793 Twinina Recreat. § Stud, (1882) 173, Iam always 
angry at this crossing of letters, 18:9 Miss Mirrorp a 
L’Estrange L7/c 1I. iti. 7x Our letters always cross, my dear 
Sir William. 1848 Macauray //ésé. Eng. I. 530 This paper 
on its way to Whitehall crossed the messenger who brought 
to Portsmouth the order. ‘ 1860 Mrs, Cartyre Lett. II. 19 
A letter from me.would have crossed yours..on the road. 

Il. To meet or face in one’s way; es. to meet 


adversely ; to encounter. arch. 

31598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann, m. ix. 77 ‘The legions, 
-. which Visellius, ‘and C, Silius, had set to crosse them, 
droue them backe.’ 1602 Suaxs. Hawt. 1. i. 127 Ile crosse 
it, though it blast me.’ 2628 Earte Aficrocosu, A Sharke 
(Arb.) 36 Men shun‘him.. and he is neuer crost in his 
way, if there be but a lane to escape him, 1631 Ee, Pena 
God's Power §& Prov. in Collect. Voy. (Church.) IV, 8231/2 
Tho’ cross'’d sometimes with contrary Winds homeward 
bound. x797 Mrs. Rancurre Jiadian i, He was: gone 
before I contd crosshim. 1813 Byron Giaour 1084 He knew 
and crossed me in the fray. - i 
Jig. 1581 Muucasten Positions xxxvi, (1887) 134 There.be 
two great doubtes which crosse me. 

b. To come across (see Cone v. 37), to meet 
with, to come upon in one’s way. vave, 

1684 R. H. Sek, Recreat, 19 If the Hound chance to 
cross them, Sport may be had. But no Rule can be pre- 
scribed how to find or hunt them. 1857 Rusxin Pol, Zeon. 
Art 20 We can hardly read a few sentences on any political 
subject without running a chance of crossing the phrase 
‘paternal government’, . 2 

12. Zo cross the path of (any one); to meet him 
in his way, to come in the way of; often.implying 
obstruction or thwarting; also, to pass across his 
path in‘ front of him. Zo cross the tows of (a 
shif): to pass across .her .path immediately in 
front of her. - ot at. eri 

1608 Be. Haw Char. Vertues § V. u. 88 This man, .i€ 
but an hare crosse him the way, he returnes, 1818 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bk, Leg, Sleepy Hollow (1865) 426 He would 
haye passed a pleasantilife. if his path had not been crossed 


) wabyawoman, 184x De Quincey Lond, Remin vi, Wkss 


1890, III. 182 Suppose -them insolently to beard you in 
public haunts, to cross your’path continually, 1883 Laz 
Times Rep. XLIX, 332 The Afargaret. .attempted to cross 
the bows of the ‘Clan Sinclair,’ 3892 R. BoLprewoop 
Renee IIL, xx. 66 Let him cross my path again at his 
pen. : ee ae 
18. Zo cross one’s mind, etc. (rarely to cross one): 
to occur suddenly or momentarily, to one; as if 
flashed across the mind. |. Bye 
. 1768 STERNE Sent, Fourn,, Suuf-box, The good old monk . 
was within six paces of us,.as the idea of him cross'd my 
mind. 18:8 Scorr Aré, Afid!. xxvii, No notion, therefore, 
of impropriety. crossed -her- imagination. 1834 Merpwin 
Angler in Wales 1, 258 Such an idea never crossed one of 
our minds, | 286: Dickens’ Gt. E-xvgect. li, A misgiving 
crossed me that Wemmick would be instantly dismissed. 
14. jig. To thwart, oppose, go-counter to,” . : 
cxgss J. Rocers in Foxe A. § 42, (1846) VI. 608 He but 


CROSS. 
chasténeth “his dearlings and crosseth them for_a small 
awhile..as all fathers do with their children. J. Upate 


. 
Dentonst?. Discip. (Arb.) 72 He that loueth Christ, cannot 
crosse the course of the Gospel. 1631 Gouae God's Arrows 
iv. x. 988 It is .. better that our purpose and desire be 
crossed. 3673 Tempre Jveland Wks. 1731-1. 113 Without 
crossing any Interest of Trade in England. 17%z_STRELE 
Spect. No.2 px He was crossed in’ Love. 1722 Dre For 
Relig. Courtsh, 1. i. (1840) 10 He will never cross her in 
8 Matters, 1848 Macaunay Hist. Eng. Il. 255 He 
therefore determined to cross those designs., 1676 F. I. 
Trottore Charming Fellow 1. xi. x49, T never, cross her, 
or talk to her much when she isnot feeling well, 
+I. To bar, debar, preclude  Sosta Obs. vare. 
- 2893 SHAKS; ? Hen. VI, m, ii, 127 To crosse me from the 
Golden time EP looke for. «x6go W. Braprorp Plymouth 
Plant, (1856) 39 He in y° end crost this petition from 
taking any further effecte in this kind. : 
+e. To contradict, contravene, traverse (a 
sentence, statement,.etc.). Ods. ‘ 

1589 GREENE Mfenaphon (Arb.) 42 When I alledged faith, 
she crost me with Afneas. 1614 Be. Hatt Recoll, Treat. 
848 They..will be crossing thing that is spoken. 1675 
Brooxs Gold. Key Wks, 1867 V. 55 One divine sentence 
cannot cross and rescind another, 1687 DrypEn /Yind § P. 
ut. Ixviii. 4 A sort o£ Doves..Who cross the Proverb, and 
abound with ‘Gall. x7oz Cuartetr Let. in Pepys’ Diary 
26 Sept., Which makes travel so easy, as to cross a sentence 

‘pf Lord Burghley’s [to the contrary]. 
"$15. cutr. To cross with: to go counter to. Ods. 

@1886 SIDNEY g) Men’s actions do not always cross with 
reason, @164x Bp, Mounracu Aces § Mon, (1642) x50 Yet 
that crosseth not with abbreviation, but confirms it rather. 
@ 1662 Hzyiyn Life Laud (1668) 156 When it seemed .. to 
cross with the Puritan Iriterest. 

+b. Zo evoss upon (or 01): (a) to oppose, go 
counter to; (3) to come across, come upon. Ods. 
" @ 1678 Fevruam Resolves, etc. (t709) 552 So long as we 
cross not uson Religion, rgox Corrier Jf. Aurel. (1726) 
246°He that crosses pon this design, is prophane in his 
contradiction. 2748 Watrore Lett. zo G. Montagu (1891) 
II. raz In this search I have crossed upon another descent. 
ryso Cresterr. Leté. IL. cexx. 340 He is in_ hopes of 
crossing upon you somewhere or other.’ 1824 Miss L. M. 
Hawkins Mem. 1. 25 note, One day suddenly crossing on 
the gentleman, e 
i 16, trans, To cause to interbreed; to modify (a 
race) ay interbreeding ; to cross-fertilize (plants). 
1734 Warpurton Letiers (1809) 174 As that people [the 
Jews) had no commerce with any other, there was a neces- 
Sity of crossing the strain as much as possible. 1974 
Gorvsm, Nat, Hist. 1776) III. 282 This variety seems 
formed by crossing the breed of such as are imported from 
various climates. 1802 Aun. Reg. 353 The advantage which 
has resulted from crossing the breed of cattle. x85: Beck's 
Florist 142 Cross such flowers as appear likely to yield the 
most desirable colours and shapes. 1883 STEVENSON Si/ver. 
ado Sg. (1886) & A setter crossed with spaniel. j 
. absol,* 1842 Biscunorr Woollen Manuy. II. 141 They have 
been generally crossing for bigger sheep, and..have pro- 
duced a coarser kind of wool. 
_ b. intr. To breed together, being of distinct 
races or breeds, to interbreed, 
. 18,. CoLeripce (Webster), If two Individuals of distinct 


races cross, a third is invariably produced differing fro 
either. 1845 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. UL nh. 453 These Tmares) 


do not cross well with the thorough-bred stallions. 


_ Gross (krps), a. [Originally an attrib. or ellip- 
tical use of Cross adv., some participle (e. g. ying, 
passing, coming, etc.) being understood.] | ; 
_ No clear line can be drawn between this and various uses 
A in combination, the employment of the hyphen 
peng tn tay cases unfixed, See Cross- 4, 5, 9. : 
‘1. Lying or situated athwart the main direction ; 
transverse ; passing from side to side.. Also said fig. 
of things to which spatial relations are transferred, 
‘1523 Fit2Hers, Surv. xx, (2539) oH Built with two crosse 
chambers of stone. 1870 Act 13 Aéiz, c, rz § 2 Vessels with 
cross Sails, 1583 STANYRURST Acueis 11. (Arb.) 66 Through 
crosse blynd allye we jumble, x60x Suaxs. 7772. C. 1. iii, 50 
The crosse blew Lightning. 1719 De For Crusoe I. xy. 253 
Tying the string to thé cross stick. 296: Mrs. F. SHertpan 
iS. Bidulph Ill. 235 The road for carriages between the two 
houses, being a cross_one, was very bad, 1867 A. Barry 
Sir C, Barry vi. 230 The cross roofs connecting them with 


the main-building.. ae 
* Fig, _ 1826 Disraztt Viv. Grey m. viii, How many cross 
interests baffle the parties, 1848 Mite Pol. Ecoz, 11. vii. 


§ x.It is easier to ascertain..the relations of many things to 
one thing, than their innumerable cross relations with one 
another. 3868 M. Patrisén Academ, Org. .v, 146° Our 
position will not be confused by acrossissue.. | : 
,, 2b. Passing or lying athwart each other; cross- 
“ing, intersecting. ~ era ees: 
* x66z Marston Ant, § Afel; Induct:, As crosse as a pair of 
tailors’ legs, @1619 Fornersy “A theow. u. xi. § 2 (1622) 
313 They runne in:crosse courses; and yét doe not crosse 
one another, in thelr-courses, x653 Cloria & Narcissus 3, 
84 To sit with his armes crogse, looking up'at the heavens. 
1742 Benttey (J.),. When they... advance towards one 


* another-in direct lines, of meet in the intersection of cross 
- ones, 


x799 G, SuitH Ladoraiory II. 94 This is generally 
performed by little cross etchings, one over another. 1830 
-E, S.N. Campnece Dict. Mil, Se..231 The honorable badge 
of a Regimental Colour supported by tivo cross Swords, "~ 
Jig. 1684 R. H, Sek, Reeveqt. or The second is called 
TOSS, SO aréits methods cross and intricate. = = +" 


[2 @.:Of the.“wind:; Blowing across’ the -direct . 


~course,contrary, © =... * woe 
Sometimes with a blending of sense 4 : ‘adverse. - ~ 


: @r6x7 Bayne On Eph (2658) 49 Every wind, even:the 


~ crossest Shall help-us to the haven. 1676 Tronce Diary 


(1825) 195 The’ wind crosse and very high all ‘these days.” 


1725 De For Vay, round World (1840) 25 Does the captain 
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think. . because we have geet with cross winds, we must { them to own on the square.’ /d/d. I x. 179 ‘ He don't know 


wi meet let fair s Mor. ( ‘ 
ig. 1678 R. L'Estrance Sencca's Mor, (1702) 498 Scipio 
by a Cross Wind, being forc'd into the Power of his 
Enemies. 1763 ips Lett, to G. Strahan 14 July, My 
Eioveiy. is light enough to be blown away by the first 
cross 


ones 


d, Of the sea: said when the waves run athwart 
the direction of the wind, or when two sets of 
waves cross each other, owing to change of wind. 

x823 Sconessy $727, 375 A mountainous sea, rendered 
awfully heavy and cross by the sudden changing of the 
wind. 1866 Daily Tel, 18 Jan. 4/3 The terrific cross-seq 
constantly broke over her. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bhy, 
Cross-sea, a sea not caused by wind then blowing. 

+2. Diagonally opposite in pe (as in a 
quadrilateral), Obs. rare. Cf, CROSS-CORNER. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Zp. i. v.115 The progression 
of quadrupeds being performed fer Diametrum, that is 
the crosse legs moving or resting together. 

3. Contrary, opposite, orpesed (¢o each other, or 
zo something specified). (Now rarely predicative.) 

rs6s Catruit, Ansqw. to Martial (Parker Soc.) 72, lam 
ashamed of your too cross and overthwart prooks. 1602 
Fucsecne rst. P#. Parail. Introd. 5 ‘There is nothing in it 
which to the Law of God is crosse or opposite. 2631 May 
tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mindcs uw, 220 Where they begin a 
little to differ, they will afterwards be crosse in all things 
from those men. 1646 E. Flisner] J/od, Divinity 24 As 
if he were reduced to. straits... by the crosse demands of 
his several! attributes. 1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. 
(ed. 2) 17x Is this Election cross to that of the Calvinists? 
@ 1787 Lown Sevm. § Renz. 414 Giving me answers so very 
cross to the purpose. 1865 Busunect Vicar. Sacr. ut. iv. 
(868) 307 It is cross to our humanly selfish habit. 

4. Ofevents, circumstances, or fortune : Adverse, 
opposing, thwarting; contrary to one’s desire or 
liking ; unfavourable, untoward. 

565 Cacrnit, Ausw, to Afartiall (Parker Soc.) 113 For 
when the Cross was most magnified, we had cross luck 
among. x586 A. Day Zug. Setretary u. (1625) 69 Frame 
your selfe to beare all other crosse matters. 1607 Dekker 
Northw. Hoe ww. Wks. 1873 Il]. 24 Such crosse fortune! 
1676 DrypEn Aurvengz. m1. xe With Fate so cross One 
must be happy by the other's loss. 1690 W. WaLkER 
Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 126 We had such cross weather. 1725 
De For Vay. round World (1840) 302 We had but a cross 
voyage .. having cont winds .. and sometimes bad 
weather. 780 Map D’Aretay Lezt, 14 Dec,, Some.. 
cross accident for ever frustrates my rhetorical designs. 

5, Of persons, their dispositions, actions, etc. ; 
+a. Given to opposition ; inclined to quarrel or dis- 
agree } perverse, froward, contrarious. Obs. or arch. 

1588 Suaxs, 772, A. 11, iii. 53 Be crosse with him, and Ile 
goe fetch thy Sonnes to backe thy quarrel. 1394— Rich, 
171, wi, 126 My Lord of Yorke will still be crosse in talke. 
1603 Knottes fist, Turks (x638) 304 No man .. vnto his 
friends more friendly, or vnto his ies more crosse and 
contrarie. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xi. 16-17 
You are cross to us whatever game we play. 1770 Foore 
Lame Lover it. Wks. 1799 it, 731 hope you won't go for to 
tell him. . Indeed, Sir, but I shall. .No, sister, I’m sure you 
won't be socross, 2851 C. L, Surra tr. Tasso wv. xxi, 
vain are all thy judgments, and how cross. 

b. Il-tempered, peevish, petulant ; in an irritable 
frame of mind, out of humour, vexed. eatag 

1639 T. B, Admirable Events 341 The stepmother beholds 
me with crosse lookes, “Wycnertey P2, Dealer mn. i, 
If she gives me but a cross word, I'll leave her to-night. 
agix Swirt Jrnl, to Stella 17 Nov., I just heard of the stir 
as my letter was sealed. .and was so cross I would not open 
it totell you. 177x Map. D’Arsiay Zarly Diary (1889) I. 
120 He is equally ugly and cross. 1796 Jane Austen Pride 
& Pre7, Il, x, Ihave never had a cross word from him in my 
life. 2838 Marrvat Jac. Faithf. yiii, 1 can’t bear to be 
cross to hi 1860 Sata Lady Chesterf. 43 The crossest 
of old maids. aa 

ce. Phr. ‘As cross as two sticks (with play on 
sense I b), SF . 

1842 §. Lover Handy Andy ii. 24 The renowned O’Grady 
was according to her account as cross as two sticks. 1855 
Lp. Hovauton in £77 1, xi. 518 [He] has been as cross 
as two sticks at not having been asked to dinner at Court. 

6, Involving interchange or reciprocal action. 

* App. not used predicatively, and often hyphened as acase 
of combination (which is preferable’. 

xg8z Lamparpe Livev. u, iv. (x388) 164 In some cases.. 
there may be a double (or crosse) restitution awarded. 2664 
Dayvven Rival Ladies 1, ii, For bapning both to Love each 
other Sisters, They have concluded it in a cross Marriage: 
31876 Douse Grimm's Laty xxxix. 82 .The..phenomenon of 
a cross-transfer of a foreign-sound to native words and a 
native sound to foreign words. oie one : 

b. Book-heeping. Applied to, accounts between 
two parties each of.which has claims upon the 
other ; also, to formal entries transferring amounts 
from one account to another, or made on_opposite 
sides of ‘an account so as to neutralize each other, 
(Here also cvoss- is more usually. hyphened.). : 

1893 bmsceieackey ri or gieeenges x2 Feb., i We hope to 
escape cross" act cross payments on revenue 
fecounts [i.e. between Imperi: aad Tych revenue]. . 
-'7,. Of animals and plants: Cross-bred ; hybrid. 

* 2886 Pork Herald 7 Aug. 1/3 Sale of Cross Lambs, ° 1 
Bornrgwoop Robbery under Arius, (1890) 12 ‘ Clearskins 
and ‘eross’beasts.- ne . 
. 8., slang, Dishonest ; dishonestiy come’ by. (Op: 
posed to sgvare or straight.) Cf, CROOKED 3 b, 
and Cross sb, 29... - ; 
* 2892 Borprewoop Nez 


ow 


swoon Nevermore I, ix. 168 * Selling hima - 
_ eross horse as any man might have knowed was too good for 


a cross cove from a straight ‘un, 
{ See also Cross- II. 

Cross (kis), adv. Now rare. [Aphetic form 
of Across, orig. a phrase ov ¢r0ss, a-cross: cf. 
adowit, dort, etc.) 

+1. From side to side, whether at right angles 
or obliquely; across, athwart, transversely. Obs. 

[@ z400-30 Alexander 4872 And pat croke ouire crosse to 
cache baim anothire.] 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb, 
Iv. (1586) 178 b, Cast bowes of Willowe crosse .. That may 
preserve the fainting Bee, that in theflud doth fall. 1620-55 
I. Jones pose mace (1725) 47 The Pict’s Wall, extending 
cross over our Island. 1641 Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 126 
The boards lyinge thus crosse, one chesse one way and 
another another. 1699 Bentier’ Pha § 2. 2 The 
Arundel Marble lies cross in our way. x719 De For 
Crusoe 1. 127, 1 now resolv'd to travel quite cross to the Sea- 
Shore on that Side. 19793 Smeaton Eadystone L. § 53 
Courses of timber alternately cross and cross. 

+2. In a contrary way, in opposition Zo. Ods. 

r6rq T. Apams Devil's Banquet 217 Jesus Well: whose 
bottome..was in Heauen; whose mouth and spring downe- 
wards to the earth; crosse to all earthly fountaines. 1638 
Cuuiinew, Relig. Prot. 1. v. § 84. 288 To foist in two others, 
clean crosse to the Doctor's purpose. 1718 Hickus & 
Netson 7. Kettleweld ut, xlix. 153 Every Thing was carried 
cross to his Intentions. @1732 T. Boston Crook iu Lot 
(1805) 33 The crook of the lot will.,be found to lie cross to 
some wrong bias of the heart. 

3. In an adverse or unfavourable way; contrary 
to one’s desire or liking; awry, amiss; = Across 
adv, 4. Obs. or collog. 

r603 Kwoties Hist. Turks (1621) 164 Things falling out 
crosse with the old Emperour. 1646 P. Butkeey Gospel 
Covt, 1. 156 Though things goe crosse against us. 69x 
Norris Pract. Disc, 248 There is yet another thing ..which 
lies very cross upon our Minds, 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3937/3 The Tide fell crossinthe night. 1883 G. Luovp £6) 
§ ae TI. 300, I wonder why things do go so cross in this 
world. 

{ See also-Cnoss- IIT. 

Cross, 27¢p. [Cross adv. with object expressed. ] 
=Across grep. Now dial. or poetic : in the latter 
case commonly written ‘cross, as a recognized abbre- 
viation. 

Cross lots, more commonly across dots (U.S.): across the 
lots or fields as a short cut: cf, Cross-country. 

1sgr RecorpE Pathw, Knowl... xxii, Draw a corde or 
stryng line crosse the circle. rg9r Suaks. 2 Hex. VI, iv. i. 
114, 1 charge thee waft me safely crosse the Channell, 3684 
Evetyn Diary 24 Jan., Hardly could one see crosse the 
streetes. 3703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 135 Cut into the 
Girder three Inches cross the Grain of the Stuff. 1961 
Foote Liar 1, Hallooing to a pretty fellow cross the Mall, 
1997 Beattie Hares 196 The scatter’d clouds Ay ’cross 
the heaven, 82x Crane Vili, ATinsty. 1. 201 Whether 
sauntering we proceed Cross the green, or down the mead, 

q See also Cross- IV. 

Cross- in com. is used in many relations, sub- 
stantive, adjective, adverbial, and prepositional 
(rarely verbal), sometimes difficult to separate, and 
in various senses, In some of these the combina- 
tion is veryloose, the use of the hyphen being almost 
opdotal, 

‘This is especially so when cross is capable of being viewed 
as an adjective, in which construction the hyphen would not 
be used, e.g. cvoss road or cross-road, cross reference or 
cross-reference. As 2 rule, the use of the hyphen implies 
specialization of the combination, either usually, or in the 
particular instance in which it occurs. 

A. General uses in combination. 
I. From Cross sd, ; ; 

1. objective: a. with gr. pples., forming adjs., as 
cross-adoring, -kissing; b. with vbl..sbs., forming 
sbs., as cross-bearing; ¢. with agent-n., as cross- 
adorer, -heeper; CROSS-BEARER. y 

1631 Drayton Wks. IV. 1311 (Jod.) The cross-adoring 
fowls. 1637 Wurtinc Albino § Bell. 16 The cross-adorers 
he, with crossing, catches, 1728 Morcan Aégier's II, v, 310 
Cross-kissing Christians, 2824 Sourney Bh, of Ch. (1841) 243 
Latimer was. .Cross-Keeper in the University. © : 

2, instrumental and locaiive, with pples, and adjs. 
forming adjs., as cross-crowned, -marked ; CROSS- 
FIXED, y : 

3839 Bawey Jestns xix. (1848) 206 A winged orb, cross- 
crowned, | es 

8. ativtd, a, Of or.pertaining to the Cross or a 
cross, as cvoss-legend, -shajt, -side, -step, ~worship ; 
CROSS-CLOTH I, -DAYS, -WEEK, etc.; b. Of the 
shape, appearance, or nature of a cross; having a 
cross-bar or transverse part; as CROSS-BOW, -FISH, 
-GARNET; '-STITCH, etc.; ¢. Marked or stamped 
with the figure of a cross, as } ¢7oss-back ; CROSS- 
BUN, -DOLLAR, -FOXx, etc, © oe 2 ee 

€ 1330 [see Cross sé. 19], Pe croice side. 1611 Speep Hist. 
Gt. Brit. vil. ii, 199 [They] wore continually vpon their backes 
a red Crosse; whereby the name Crosse-back..was to them 
attributed. 1827 CLARE Shepi, Cal, Aug. dg Placed on the 

esas A h 


Cross-s -Archzol. Aliana X11. ‘26: 
The Bartley cian: =, Bees ae # , 5 
II.-From Cross@ = * 


4. 2%, get. Having a transverse direction; trans. 
yerse 3 going across something; as ‘cross-band; 
~brace, gate, pole, -rod, -strap ; CROS8-BAR, ~BEAM, 
“.»PIEOH,: «SAIL, etc.; 1b. sec. Transyerse to’ the 
direction in which the main or principal thing of 


CROSS-. 


the kind lies, and thus often a branch of it, or 
otherwise subordinate to it, as cvoss-barrel, -drain, 
Surrow, -lode, -passage, -timber, -trench, -turnpike, 
vein; CROSS-COUBSE, -PATH, -ROAD, -STREET, -WAY, 
etc.; @. Crossing or intersecting each other, as 


cvoss-hand ; CROS8-BONES, -KEYS. 

rggo Sir J. Suytn Disc. Weapons «nx iij, With trenches, 
cross-trenches, gabions, and diverse other. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 120 As if you should make a Cross-barrel hollow, 
thorow the Barrel of a Piece. 29757 Da Costa in Phil. 
Trans. L. 233 These cross-loads are generally filled with 
fragments of,.minerals. 1760 Patrington Haven Act 13 
Pass through the said turnpikes or cross gates. 1787 Wot- 
corr (P. Pindar) Ode Upon Ode Wks. 1794 1. gor Great in 
tattoo.. and cross-hand roll. 1823 Cossetr Aur. Rides 
(1885) I. 377 We did not take the cross-turnpike till we came 
to Whitchurch. @ 1826 Farey Steam Eng. (1827) 678 On 
the upper end of the piston rod..a horizontal cross-rod. .is 
fixed. 1829 Soutuey Pilgr. to Compostella wu, Perch’d on 
a cross-pole hoisted high. 1834 Steruensin Brit, Huséd, 1. 
474 A drain must be carried along ..with outlets to the 
cross-drains. 1845 Gloss. Gothic Archit. 1. 317 A variety of 
cross-braces above the tie-beams. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
li. § 10. 38 Set as stays and cross-bands, 1853 Hickte tr. 
Aristoph. (1872) Il. 409 The cross-straps pinch the little toe 
of ay wife's foot. 31882 Jowetr 7hucyd, I. 20 Strengthen- 
ing the old ships with cross-timbers. 21884 Mrs. I. Minter 
Life Ht. Martineau 148 She set up a cross-pole fence 
around her estate. 

5. Also said of things in motion or involving 
motion, as cross-current, -ice, -train ; CROSS-POST. 

1823 Scorespy ¥ral, 469 Cross-ice, loose ice, affording a 
dubious and difficult passage to. a ship, 1849 Mrs. Car- 
LYLE Leti, Il. 57, I had to wait..for the cross-train to 
Haddington. 

With vd/.sds. and nouns involving action: see 9. 

IIT. From Cross adv, 

6. With verbs, forming compound verbs, meaning 
to do something a. across, or cross-wise, or in a 
direction or way traversing another, as cross-bond, 
-carve, fetter, -pile, -siwim, -tie; CRoss-cut, 
-PLOUGH, etc. ; b. in a way that crosses recognized 
or ordinary lines of affinity, as Cross-BREED, 
-COUPLE, -FERTILIZE ; C. ina way that crosses or 
traverses another action, as CROSS-EXAMINE, -QUES- 
TION, etc.; d. so that two actions mutually cross 
each other, the one being the counterpart of the 
other, or done in return or reciprocation for the 
other, as cvoss-disguise, -invite. 

1590 Sy.vester Du Bartas YuryWks, (Grosart) II. 249 And 
fiery-fierce and stout, A hundred wayes cross-carves the Field 
about. @ 1618 — Afottoes 329 The world and Death one day 
them cross-disguised To cosen Man, x623 T. Mites 7ycas. 
Aunc. § Mod. Times 75/1 Although the Seas were very.. 
tempestuous, yet he would Crosse-swim them, without any 
feare. 1648 J. Bonn Occasus Occid. 35 Hee doth fetter, and 
..crosse-fetter him. @ 1734 Nortxu Lives I. 62 His lordship 
chose to be so far rude as not to cross invite, rather than 
bear the like consequences of such another intercourse. 
1761 SrerNe 77. Shandy III. viii. 25 He tied and cross-tied 
them all fast together. 1862 Smutes Engineers 11. 429 These 
{stones} were to be carefully set by hand, with the broadest 
ends downwards, all crossbonded or jointed. 1878 Lusmber- 
man’s Gaz. 25 Dec. 446 The amount of lumber now cross- 
piled on the several mil! docks. 

7. With gr. pples., or adjs. of this form, form- 
ing adjs., as cross- flowing, -jingling, -pulling, 
running, 

1634 Miron Conus 832 The flood That stayed her flight 
with his cross-flowing course. 1641 — Reform, 1. (1851) 31 
The fantastick, and declamatory flashes ; the crosseJinglin: 
periods which cannot but disturb, and come thwart a setl’ 
devotion. 3835 Marryat Pirate iv, This gale and cross. 
running sea are rather too much for boats. 1854-6 Patmorr 
Angel in Ho. 3, 1.x, Cross-pulling vices, tied Like Samson's 
foxes, by the tails, 

8. With a. pples., or adjs. so formed, forming 
adjs., as cross-jfissured, folded, -gagged, -laced, 
-latticed, -striped ; CROSS-BRED, -GARTERED, etc. 

(Often approaching or passing into x1.) ? 

1597 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 23b, The 
Harrowe, is an_instrument crosse lettused, to breake the 
Cloddes. x899 Nasne Lesten Stiffe (2871) 49 They would 
..Stand cross-gagged, with knives in their mouths. 1624 
T. Scorr Vox Dei 4x To'sitt with our armes crosse-folded. 
1649 G. Danien Trinarch., Hen, V, clxxvi; Clad..in cross- 
stript Motley, 286g Kingsiry Herew, iv, Scarlet stockings 
cross-laced with gold braid up to the knee. 1869 Piiturs 
Aig vii. x98 It was originally more cross-fissured than the 
other, 

9, With wé/, sbs, and nouns involving action, in 
the various senses found with the vb. (see 6), as 
cross-peal, planking, -ventilation; -appeal, -asso- 
ciation, -belief, -claim; -blow, -raiding; Cross- 
ENTRY, etc. ae 

Here cvoss- becomes practically equivalent to an adjective, 
though cuaipatiog, as in 6, 7, 8, in the adverb, 

1684 R. H. Sch. Recrveat. or There are two kinds of 
Changes, viz, Plain Changes, and Cross-peals -. the second 
is called Cross, so are its methods cross and intricate. 1749 
Lavincton Luthustasne G75) I. 25x All the ridiculous 
Ceremonies of Puff, Cross-Puff, Impuff, and Expuff. 1829 
Edin, Rev, XXXU, 124 That cross-play of selfishness ‘and 
vanity. 1869 E. A, Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 128 A 
thorough cross-ventilation by opposite windows, 1884 Zaz 
ra nade 9 App. Cases 57x Appeal and cross-appeal frome 
judgment of the Supreme Court. 1885 H.‘T. Arxinson in 
Law Reg, 14 Q. Bench Div. 923 Cross-claims for ‘damages 
could only be set up in different actions, x899 J. CorpetT 


Sir iv Drake ix, 124 It was no mere cross-raiding on which | 
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he was bent. 3892 i. C, Buomrietp Hist. Heyford 4 A 
couple of trees were laid down; and a cross-planking fixed 
upon them. 


IV. From Cross prep. 

10. With object sbs., forming adjs., with sense 
a, Crossing, across,‘as cross-channel (see B), 
-viver, -towit; Cross-country ; b. Adverse to, as 
+ cross-bléss ; CROSS-COURSE a. 

1589 WarRNER 426, Eng. v. xxvii. 135 This crosse-blisse 
world of ours. 2886 Fort, Rev. 1 Feb. 221 With cross- 
town tramcars running from sideto side. 1888 Pall Afall G. 
1g Feb. 12/1 The Greenwich Ferry Company .. Cross-river 
communication for vehicular traffic. 

‘V. Ll. Parasynthetic derivatives, as a. cross- 
shaped, having the shape of a cross; CROSS-BEADED, 
-HILTED; b. cvoss-armed,-fingered, having the arms, 
etc. crossed; CRO8S-HANDED, -LEGGED, etc. 

r6orx Hoxiranp Pliny Il, 304 With hand in hand, cross- 
fingered one between another. x62 Lapy M. Wrotn 
Urania 485 Then I .. watked cross armd, sighed, cast vp 
mine eyes. 1670 Moral State Eng. 83 Cross-arm’d Lovers. 
17.. Tottet On Skaks. (Jod.), The cross-shaped flower on 
the head of this figure. 188 Daily News 8 Nov. 5/7 In 
the cross-armed and somewhat downcast attitude which 
he has assumed throughout the trial. 

B. Special combinations (with quots. in alpha- 
betical order): cross-action (Zaz), an action 
brought by the defendant against the plaintiff or a 
co-defendant in the same action : cf. CRoss-BILL; 
cross-and-jostle, npplice to a race in which the 
riders cross each other’s paths and jostle each 
other, getting to the winning-post as they like, by 
fair riding or foul; also fg.; +cross-2rrow, an 
arrow shot from a cross-bow: eross-axle (see 
quot.) ; cross-banded (Carpentry), see quot.; 
cross-bedding (Geol.), apparent lines of stratifica- 
tion crossing the real ones, false bedding ; + cross- 
bell, the bell rung at the Elevation of the Host; 
cross-belt, orig. a belt worn over both shoulders, 
and crossing in front of the breast; also, in later 
use, 2 single belt passing obliquely across the 
breast; hence cross-belted @.; cross-birth, a 
birth in which the child is presented in a position 
transverse to the uterus ; cross-bit —Cnross-PIECE ; 
+ eross-blow,a counter-blow; alsoablowindirectly 
dealt ; cross-catalogue v., to catalogue under a 
heading or division that crosses another ; to cross- 
index; cross-channel a., passing or situated 
across the (English or other) channel; cross- 
chock (see quot.) ; cross-cropping (see quot.) ; 
+ cross-dagger, an obsolete coin; oross-dog (see 
Doe) ; cross-fam v. slang (see quot.); cross-file 
(see quot.) ; cross-fishing, fishing with a line with 
many hooks attached extending across a stream; 
cf, CROSS-LINE 2; cross-frog, the arrangement 
where one line of rails crosses another, each of the 
rails being notched to admit the flanges of whcels 
on the crossing rail; + cross-grinded @., cross- 
vaulted, having two arches or vaults intersecting 
each other ; cross-guard, a sword-guard consisting 
of a short transverse bar; 4 cross-hack w., to 
hack or cut with crossing lines; hence} cross-hack- 
ing; cross-hap, adverse fortune or occurrence; 
cross-house, 2 house at or by a cross; a house 
standing crosswise to others; also /ig.; cross- 
index v., to index under another heading as a 
cross-reference; >| cross-letter, a letter crossing 
the main routes, and carried by the cross-post; 
eross-lift v. (see quot.) ; + cross-like @,, like or 
resembling a cross; cross-lock @., applied to an 
invention by which a carriage, elc. is enabled to 
‘lock’ or turn on the main-pin in a particular way ; 
cross-lode (see 4) ; cross-loop, 2 loop-hole in 2 
fort in the form of a cross so as to give free range 
horizontally and vertically to an archer, ete.; oross- 
mint, the species Aventha crispa; cross-mouth a., 
having a transverse mouth; ‘cross - naming; 
metonymy; cross-oylet = cvoss-loop ; +t cross- 
penny, a (silver) penny bearing a cross (cf. Cross 
$b. 19); a kreutzer; *} cross-providence, an ad- 
verse dispensation or dealing of providence; cross+ 
quarters (47ck.), an ornament of tracery in the 
form of a cruciform flower; cross-sea (see Cross 
@ I); cross-section, the cutting of anything 
across ; 2 section made by a plane cutting anything 
transversely; cross-shoot, -shooting, -shot, 2 
shooting or shot at anything moving across the 
field of sight; cross-sleeper @., (a railway track) 
in which the sleepers are tranéverse to the rails; 
cross-spider, the common British ‘garden spider 
Epeira diadema, so called from the cross-like mark 
on its anterior surface ;- cross-talk (Telephone), 
see quot. ; cross-tig,.a.varicty of-the game ‘tig’ 
in which another player running across between 
purser and pursued is pursued in his tum ;’ eross- 
tining (dia/.), cross-harrowing : see Cross v. 7b: 
eross-valve, a valve placed where a pipe has two 


CROSS:-. 


cross-branches; cross-vine,-a climber’ of the 
southern U.S., in which a section of the stem 
shows a cross-like appearance; ‘cross= voting, 
voting not according to party lines, in which some 
of the votes of each party are given on the other 
side; cross-ward, a cross-shaped ward of a lock ; 
cross-webbing, webbing drawn over the saddle- | 
tree to strengthen the seat of a saddle; cross- 
winding, a twisting of the surface of masonry, or 
the like; cross-wire, 2 wire that crosses ; spec. 
=cross-hair; eross-wood, a West Indian shrub 
Jacquinia ruscifolia; cross - work, transverse 
work; adverse action; ‘work with crosses; 
+} cross-wounded Z//. a., pierced through with a 
wound ; eross-yard, a pole or spar fastened cross- 
wise. 

1868 J. H. Bunt Ref Ch. Eng. I. 393 He had begun a 
*cross action. against the clergyman. 1841 Gen, THomrson 
Exerc. (1842) VI. 52 And because there would be no use in 
two thousand men agreeing to die upon half the food that 
can keep soul and body together, they either toss up for it 
or play a *cross-and-jostle match. “26zz Beaum & Fr. 
King & No K. 1. i, 1 was ran twice through the body, and 
shot i’ th’ head with a “cross arrow. 1874 Knicut Dict. 
Afech., *Cross-axle, 1. a shaft, windlass, or roller worked by 
opposite levers; as the copper-plate printing-press, etc. ; 
2. (Ratlroad Engincering) a driving-axle with cranks set 
at an angle of go° with each other. 1875 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss. s.v., Handrailing .. is said to be *cross-banded when 
a veneer is Jaid upon its upper side, with the grain of the 
wood crossing that of the rail, and the extension of the 
veneer in the direction of its fibres is less than the breadth 
of the rail. ¢1q4g0 Lypc. Afer. ring oe Rr he ryngythe 
the *crosbelle. 7797 Netson in Nicolas Désd. IL, 416 It 
is recommended .. that all [the seamen] should have canvas 
*cross-belts. 1858 W. Exuis Visits Sepp tag 8 xiii, 372 
The men wore the white cloth.. round their loins, with 
cross-belts, and cartouche boxes over their naked shoulders. 
3590 Nasuz Pasguil’s Afol.1. D iij, Theyr *crosse-blowe 
of Fellowe labourers will not saue theyr ribbes, if they be 
no better Fencers. 1607 Hieron J¥%s. 1. 449 A counter. 
buffe, or crosse-blow, to the plots .. of carnall ‘and worldly. 
wise men. x890 G. Sainsbury Zs, 17 [He] catalogues 
books as folio, quarto, octavo, and so forth, and then *cross- 
catalogues them as law, physic, divinity and the rest. 1892 
A thenzum x8 July 94/2 Librarians should therefore cross- 
catalogue .. the work under these headings. 1891 Scot. 
Leader 12 Dec. 4 Heavy weather was experienced by the 
*cross-channel steamers. 1892 Daily News 8 Oct. 7/4 Bel- 
fast.. White linens for home and cross-Channel markets, 1823 
Cranne Technological Dict., *Cross-chocks (Mtar.)..piecesot 
timber fayed across the dead-wood in midships, to make good 
the deficiency of the lower heels of the futtock. 1847 7rué, 
R. Agric, Soc. VIM. 1. 34 The miserable system of *cross- 
cropping, or taking two or more white straw crops in suc- 
cession. 170% S, Jeane Body Avith, 142 *Cross Daggers of 
Scotland, New Value rzs. 8d, 1862 Sates Zugincers I, 
283 The workmen erected another pier, using much timber 
in *cross-dogs, bars, and braces, 2812 J. H. Vaux Flash 
Dict, To *crossfane a person, is to pick his pocket by 
crossing your arms in a particular position. 1874 Kxicut 
Dict. Mech, *Crossyéle, a file used in dressing out the arms 
or crosses of fine wheels, It has two convex faces of dif- 
ferent curvatures, 2867 B. Osnorne in Jorn. Star g Apr., 
There is a thing called *cross-fishing, where one line is used 
with different coloured baits, and where both sides of the 
stream are swept, xg15 Lost Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1, 
62 The Portico with a *cross-grinded Arch. 1874 Bourret. 
Arms § Arm, ix, 173 The simplest variety of hilt. .has, .the 
pommel... the barrel... and the *cross-guard. 1608 Prar 
Garden of Eden (1653) 158 *Crosschack your cherry trees... 
in the new moon next after Christmas. Zdzd. x59 All the 
*cross-hackings here mentioned, 1882 Durrietp Don Quix. 
I. 142 You need not fear any “cross-hap, « 1625 Boys Jiks. 
(1629)165 Many are so blinded with thesunshinc of prosperity 
that they sce..no such schoole as the *Crosse-house. 1875 
W. Meluwratrn Guide Wigtownshire 58 At cither end of 
the wide part of this street there is a crosshouse. 1892 
Law Times XCU, 196/r ‘Mayor's Court’ should be *cross- 
indexed as ‘ Lord Mayor's Court’. x87 Hist. Ez. in Ann. 
Reg. 134 The “cross letter postage, which had been for many 
years Ie out to Mr, Allen, 2839 IF. A. Grirritus Arti, 
Alan. (ed, 9) 110 To *cross lift a gun, or carriage is to move 
it in a direction nearly at right angles to its axis. 2649 tr. 
Bekmen's Epist. (1886) v. § 29 It maketh a *cross-like birth. 
1685 H, More paral. Prophet, 290 Otherwise the Peri- 
meter of the House had been Cruciform or ,Cross-like. 
1843 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 1. 492 Spring-waggon on the 


‘equirotal *cross-lock principle. *597 Gerarne Herbal nu. 


cexv. § 2. 552 Mentha cruciata,*Crosse Mint, or curled 
Mint. x58 Putrennam re Poesie 11. (Arb.) 189 Single 
words haue ‘their’sence and vnderstanding altered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, by transport, abuse, *crosse- 
naming..change of name. 1857 Turner Dow. Archit. UI. 
u1. vii. 34x In cach side of the central buttress is a slit, and 
above ita *crossoylet, 1847 Seer. Soc. Mid. Ages 343 He 
then threw a *cross-penny..to the court, and went his way, 
1720 Wetton Suffer. Son of God II, xiv. 377 Looking upon 
Afflictions and *Cross-Providence withEsteem. 1884 Bower 
& Scorr’ De Bary’s Phaner. 323 The characteristic habit 
of most Monocotyledonous bundles, which is especially 
evident in *cross-section. 2884 tr. Lofze's Logic 265 It is 
only necessary that the mass be the same at any cross-section 
of this material line. 1766 T. Pace Art of Shooting 351 rye 
take aim a foot before n *cross shoot at forty yards. /2id. 3 

A hint concerning crossshooting. 789 Zss. Shooting (1791 
21g To avoid missing a *cross shot, whether it be flying or 
running: 1892 Pall MallG, 14 May 4/3 We have what we 
call upon certain sections the *cross-sleeper road. 1883 J. G. 
Woon in Gd. Words Dec. 761/t A Diadem or *Cross Spider 
comesrunningoverherweb, x89z Times 12 Jan,, Tosuppress 
the sputtering noises, or ‘*cross-talk’,'induced in the line 
by currents passing through some neighbouring telegraph 
or telephone line. 3876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scott, 11. v. 180 
*¥Cross-tig’, and § Scotch and English Jackson’. .are played 
at Arbroath high school, 1884 Afanch, Exaut. 9 Apr. 5/2 


CROSSABLE. 


The “cross voting was so exceptionally slight that only one 
-Liberal voted with the Conservatives. 1703 Moxon JZvch. 
Exerc. 29 You may easily file your *Cross, or Hook-wards, 
wider or deeper. 1816 J. Surrn Panorama Se. § Art l. 27 
Those twistings of the surface which are technically termed 
*cross-windings. 1823 Ps Nicnotson Pract. Build. 342 A 
thin board, planed true, to point out cross-windings and 
other inequalities of surface. 1882'J. Situ ZEconontic 
Plants 143 It derives'its name of *Crosswood ‘from. .its 
brariches being produced in whorls of four,:thus forming a 
cross. 1434 4, &. Wills (1882) 10x A good bordeloth with 
*crosse werk. 1627,.F,E. Hist. Zdw. 7 (1689) 12 There 
might be some cross-work might blast his project. g82 
T. Watson Centurie of Loue \xi, My Hart *croswounded 
with desire. 1634 Sir T. Hernert 7rav. 193 They erect 
a Tree, with a *crosse-yard fastned to it. | 

Crossable (krp'stb’l), a. [f Cross v. +-ABLB,] 
That can be ‘crossed. an 

1865 CarLyie Freak. Gz, VII, xvitt. viti. 233 Plank or raft 
bridge there. “will be crossable tomorrow. 1889 PalZ Afall 
G, 22 Apr, 7/2°To make it crossable for passengers on foot. 

Cross-action: see Cross- B, 

Crossado, non-naturalized form of CRUSADE, 

+ Cross-aisle, Ods., transept: see AISLE 3. 


+Crossaundre. Obs. (See quot.) 

1519 Horman ViZg, 240 With great pylys of alder rammed 
downe, and with’a frame of tymbre called a crossaundre 
Lfestuca]. 

-‘Cross-axle: see Cross- B, 

Cross-banded: see Cross- B. 

: Cross-bax-(krp'sbiz), sd. [Cross- 4.] 

1. A transverse bar; a bar placed or fixed across 
another bar or part of a structure. 

1562 Churchw. Acc. Elthanzin Stahischmidt Bells of Kent 
(1887) 29x A crosbar for the bell. 1612 [see Cross-Barreb]. 
1823 Crapne Techn: Dict. Cross-bars (AZar.), round pieces 
of iron, bent at each end, and used as levers to turn the 
shanks of'the anchor, 2856 Kans Avct. Bxpl. I. xxvi, 
‘267 We had already cut up and burned the runners and 
cross-bars of two sledges. 

. tb. =Cross-bar shot: see 5. Obs. 

1557 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 120 We sent 
them some of our stuffe, crosse barres and chain shot and 
arrowes. 1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 351 We fir'd above 
300 great Shot, about 50 Cross Bars, 

2. A transverse line or stripe: cf. Bar sd.1 5. 

x599 SaNpys Europa Spec. (1632) 238 In their crossings. . 
the Greeke -» begins his crosse-barre on the right side, and 
the Latin on theleft. x6gq Ravin Zetz, Lit. ‘Men (Camden) 
206 A tail. ‘marked with crosse-bars, . 

3. The ‘bar’ sinister’, the heraldic mark of ille- 
gitimacy. Os. . 

1635 Futter Ch; His. 1. v. § 13 To shew that no Crosse- 
barre of Bastardy. .can bolt Grace out of that Heart, wherein 

God will have it to enter, 1732 Gentleman Iustr. (ed. 10) 
1x (D.) Few are in love with Cross-bars, and to be brother to 
a by-blow is to be a-bastard once removed, 
: *4. fig. An impediment, hindrance, obstruction ; 
an untoward circumstance, misfortune, Ods. 
. 1583 Sranynurst Aeneis 1, (Arb.) 46 Hence grew my cros- 
“ bars, 1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle iii. 1151 But now this boy, 
which stands as a crosse-barre Twixt him and home, doth all 
hig fortunes marre, . : 

5. ‘Comb, as cross-bar window 3 eross-bar shoe, 
-=: bar-shoe (see ‘Bar, sb.) 30) ;- cross-bar shot, 
‘orig, a ball with a bar projecting on each side of 
it ; later, a projectile which expanded on leaving the 

gun into the form of a cross, with one quarter of the 
ball at each radial point: cf. Bar-sHor. 

1673, Lond, Gaz. No. 1030/4 A light gray Mare .. lame in 
the neer Foot before, and a *Cross-bar shoe under the same 
Foot, 239s Ratercu Last Fight Rev. (Arb,) 19 Discharged 
‘with: *crossebar shot. 1627 Carr. Smita Seaman's Grant. 
xiv.'67' Crosbar-shot is also a round shot, but it hath a long 
-spike of Iron cast with it as if it did goe thorow the middest 
of it, 1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nat..(1852) I..453 Something 
like the-chain_or cross bar shot used in sea engagements, 
only instead of a bar betivéen, the whole consisted of seven 
balls. 1867 Suvte Sazlor’s Word-bh., Cross-bar-shot..when 
‘folded it presented a..completeshot. - 

*. Gross-bar (krp:sba‘s, krp:sbavs), a. -[f. prec.] 
1. trans. To furnish with cross-bars; to put or 


set ‘bars’ across, 2: ; Bik 
“2626 Sure. & Maru. Country Farué 318 These hiues 
youmust crosse-barre within with clouenstickes. Bid. "703. 
b.-To mark with crogs-bars; to draw bars or - 
stripes across. . -': | - . : 5 
~» 380g W. Taytor in Robberds AZewz, II. 97. And suppose 
-you have received it and cross-barred it [a manuscript] where 
“necessary. © 186r Tuornnury 'Turzer (1862) I. 336 Some 
glancing sunshine cross-barring a sail. 

+2. -fig..To obstruct, bar the way of. Obs. - ~ 

1680 £02, Bee § Ralph 23 There's an ynlucky, Gentle. 


man, that Cross-bars them in their designs,: ~ 


- Cro‘ss-barred, dp/. a, [f. préc. sb. of.vb. +. - 
<ep.J ‘Furnished’ “with ‘cross-bars, -having™ bars 
placed:across; marked ,with cross-bars or‘stripes. 
> 26nz,Cotcr., Croisée, the crosse-barre of a window; also, 
a’ window so crosse-barred,” 2624 Heywoop Gunaik, v. 225)" 
Ahorse-litter seeled and crosse-bard with gads of steele and: 
‘plates of yron. 1667‘Murron P. ZL. 1v. 190 Substantial dores,” 
Cross-barrd and bolted- fast, .3677-Loud, Gaz..No. 1245/4 
The other-[Gown] purple and white single* Crossbarr’d £ 
Lutestring. . ryr2"Appison Sgect. No. grr px Her Chamber | 
Windows are cross-barred, - 2891 “Daily ‘News.7 Sept, .3/3 * 
[The gown] was grey, crossbarred down the back and front 
-With-broad bands of black velvét.: .-"* =. -8 77 
-“Cro'ss-beak, =CRoss-BILL.” °-2 0: 
* x688°R: Hote Avmoury mt, 242/1 The’ Crosbeak is-a - 
cthick and.shortBilled Bird, x89 G. Waite Seldorue 1, vii. 
(1853) 378 Considerable flocks ofcrossbeaks.-_ - '" - 
: fox. I. : : 


mon Crossbillis’Z- curvirostra.:’ 2. - 
_  & 1672 Wittucuay -Ornith. 248. 7g. 
-Bil 
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’ Cross-beam. (kr/sbim), [Cross- 4.] A beam 
placed across some part of a structure or mechan- 
ism; 2 transverse beam. 

3504 T, B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 96 They want 
neither the bellowes, nor the crosse-beame, nor the cordes.. 
nor the organ pipes, z6rz Corcr, Traversiz, A crosse- 
beame, or peece of timber, in a ship, etc, 1706 Prinis(ed. 
Kersey), Crosspiece or Cross-beavt, a Beam laid a-cross 
another: Ina Ship, it is a great piece of Timber that goes 
a-cross two other pieces call’d Bitts, and to which the Cable 
is fasten’d when the Ship rides at Anchor. 1823 Woon 
Railroads 146 The piston rods... are attached to the cross- 
beams [in Stephenson’s Killingworth locomotive]. 1844 
Dickens Aart. Chuz. xxxi, The old oak roof supported by 
cross-beams. 

Cross-bearer (kr)sbéraz). [Crogs- 1.] 

I. One who bears, wears, or carries a cross. 

1 An attendant who carries a cross in a proces- 

sion or religions ceremony ; he who bears an arch- 
bishop’s cross before him. 
_ 1568 Grarron Chron, II. 58 Thomas Becket. .through the 
instigation of certain about him, but chiefely of his crosse- 
bearer. 1644 Evetyx Diary 23 Nov., The Crosse-bearer on 
horseback, with two Priests at each hand on foote, 1726 
Ayurres Parergon 94 He has. .the Bishop of Rochester(Time 
was) for his Cross:bearer. 1840 Hoop U the Rhine 186 
Besides a cross-bearer and flag-bearer, there were..a score 
of regular attendants all carrying lighted tapers. 

2. One who wears a cross in sign of a vow; spec. 

applied to certain officers of the Inquisition pledged 
to prosecute heretics. 
, 173% Cuannter tr, Limdorch's Hist. Inguis. 1. 191 There 
is another sort of them, called Cross-Bearers, instituted by 
Dominick, to whom he gave such Constitutions. .as obliges 
them vigorously to prosecute Hereticks, 

3. fig. One who ‘takes up his cross’ and follows 
Christ. 

rsqgo Covernate Fruitf. Less, i, Wks, (Parker Soc.) I. 294 
Make us true cross-bearers and followers of thee. 

TL. cross-beaver. [from Cross @., Cross- 4.] 

4, (See quot.) 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. Cross-bearver, the transverse 
bars supporting the grate-bars of a furnace. 

Cro’ss-bearings. Vaz. [Cross a. or adv.] 
The bearings of two or more points taken from 
a point of reference so as to give their angular 
distance from each other, or, when their positions 
are known, to plot the position of a ship on a 
chart. 

1809 Vise. Vatentia Voy. India, etc. (1811) II. viii. 342 
Its distance was ascertained to be seventy miles, by a set of 
cross bearings taken from the island. 1857 R. Tomes Amer, 
in Fapart xiii, 310 On taking the cross-bearings, it was found 
«that the ships had not shifted their places a mile. 


Cross-bedding, -belt: see Cross- B. 


Cro‘ss-be'nch, [Cross @., Cross- 4.] A 
bench placed at right angles to other benches. 
spec. In the House of Lords, at Westminster, cer- 
tain benches so placed, on which independent or 
neutral members sometimes sit. : 

1846 J. Baxter Liby. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. p. xvii, He 
seated himself upon the cross benches, an unusual position 
to take in the House of Lords. x849 Hr, Marringau H7st, 
Eng. I. 15 The cross-benches of neutrality in the House of 
Commons. x884 Pall Mall G.15 Feb. 3/1 Lord Granville’s 
answer to Lord Wemyss’s demand for more cross-benches is 
one of the neatest things on record. , , ; 

b. attrib., esp. in the phrase ¢ro'ss-bench mind. 

1884 Lp. GRanviLte SZ. in Ho. Lords (Pali Mall G. 15 
Feb, 3/x), Individually. . I have no great sympathy with the 
cross-bench mind. . While. . I prefera good Liberal I am afraid 
I also prefer even 2 good Tory to those who are neither fish, 
fowl, flesh, nor good herring. 1884 Dx, Arcyit SZ, in Ho. 
Lords 7 July, {t would be well for this House if a great 
majority of its members had the cross-bench mind. 

Hence Cro:ss-be'nchex, one who occupies a cross- 
bench, or asserts his independency of party; Cro:ss~ 
benchedness, 

1885 Contemp, Rev. Mar. 456 Though posing as a, cross. 
bencher, the author writes in a strong Tory spirit of 
Nationalism, 1883 Sad Rev. 24 Jan. 10x/2 Cross-benched- 
ness has not exactly been justified of all her children. 

Cro'ss-bi'as, sd. [Cross a.] A bias or in- 
clination running athwart or counter to another. 

1678 Marve Growth Popery Wks. 1875 TV." 357 So 
various were the several interests, and crossbiasses. ~_ - 


. So Cross-bi'as v., to give a cross-bias to. Cross- - 


biased 227. @., subject’to cross-biases. -. + Cross~ 
bitasness, tendency to go athwart or contrary,. 
Swaywardness. 2 0 ee 

1633 G. Hersert Afpiciion ix, Temple 39 Thus doth thy 


1:-power crosse-bias me. 1682 Bentowes 7/eoph. xt, |xi.227 


‘ross-biasnesse to Grace our ruine spinn’d. - 1844 Mane. 
-Furter Wore. roth C: (1862) 386, I leave Italy, hoping. .to 
return, but fearing that may not be permitted in my ‘cross- 
biased? lifes © 20 ee Pe test . ; 
= Grossbill (apsbil): [Cross a..1b.]--A bird of - 
the, genus Loxia. (family Fringillide),-having. the 
“mandibles of the bill, curved .so, as to cross each - 
‘other when the bill is closed; fotind in the north 


_of Europe and Ameéri¢a,‘and-in Japan. The Com= -|: 


Ce Pawel Fe is 

Theol. (1723) 193 The Loxia, or Cidss “whose is ; 
_ thick and sone, with the Tips crossingoné another. +1966" 
Pennant Zool, (1768) II. 279 beak and Crossbill - 


The Gros! ,, AT 
“conie here but seldom, .1829 E. Jesse ¥rnl. ‘Nat, 182 That 


- 1 Crare bird the Crossbill. -oceasionally visits the orchards. _ 


CROSS-BOW. 


Hence Gro‘ss-billed @., having the mandibles 
crossed, like the birds of the genus Lo-xia, 
1766 Pennant Zool. (heading), Cross-billed Grosbeak. 


Cross-bill, cross bill. Law. [Cross a. 6, 
Cross- 9.] <A bill filed in Chancery by a defendant 
against the plaintiff or other co-defendants in the 
same suit. b, A bill of exchange given in con- 
sideration of another bill (Wharton). 

1637 in Select. Hart. Mise. (1793) 315 That their honours 
will be pleased to accept of a cross bill against the prelates. 
aoe Butter Ard. 11. tii, 655 Who, putting in a new cross- 
bill, May traverse th’ action. 2768 Blackstone Comz. ITI. 
448 If he (the defendant] has any relief to pray against the 
plaintiff, he must do it by an original bill of his own, which 
is called a cross bill, 1883 Law Ref. 11 Q. Bench Div. 466 
A counter-claim is like a cross-bill under the former practice 
in equity, which fell with the original bill, 

Cross-birth : see Cross- B. 

+ Cvro'ssbi:te, v. Obs. Also 6-7 crosbite. 
[Cross- 6.] 

1, trans. To bite the biter; to cheat in return; to 


cheat by outwitting; to ‘take in’, gull, deceive. 

1532 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 30 If ye lack contraries, to 
crosbite him withall, I shall lend you‘a pair of the same size 
that his cheats be, 1391 Greene Disc. Coosnage To Reader, 
When a broaking knaue cros-biteth a Gentleman with a bad 
commoditie, 1672 Wycnertey Love in Wood v. vi, Fortune 
our foe, . By none but thee our projects are cross-bit, 1717 
Prior Adma it. 365 As Nature slily had thought fit, For 
some by-ends to cross-bite wit, xBa3 Scott Peveril xxviii, 
If your Grace can..throw out a hint to crossbite Saville, 
it will be well. 

2. To attack or censure bitingly or bitterly. 

157 Go.oine Calvin on Ps. xii. 5 He crossebyteth the 
courtly clawebackes [sed aulicos calumniatores perstringit]. 
zs81 Ricn Farewell (1846) 154 She ..would crossbite hym 
with tauntes and spitefull quippes. 1685 F, Srexce /Youse 
of Medict 416 ‘She Pope .. unwilling to incense him by 
fruitlesly cross-biting his election. 1697 Cottier Z's, Afor. 
Sb7. 1. (1709) 74 Cross biting a Country Evidence, and 
frighting him out of Truth, and his Senses. : 

Hence +} Crossbite sd., a cheat, trick, swindle, 
deception; }Cxo‘ssbitex, onc who ‘crossbites’, 
a swindler; + Gro‘ssbiting v/, sb. and pA/, a. 

tggr Greene Disc. Coosnage To Rdv., When the nip, 
which the common people call a cutpurse, hath a cros-bite 
by some bribing officer. 1692 WacstarFe Vind. Carol. xxvi. 
120 Unless he could give them the Cross-bite. 171 Pucktr 
Club (1817) 98 Besides the danger of a cross-bite. 1892 
Greene Groat’s IV, IVit Div b, The Se Wag eee of nips, 
foysts, conicatchers, crosbyters, 1656 Lar. Moxm, Adv. 
fr. Parnass, 185 Dame Nature, who greatly hates cheaters, 
and crosbiters, 1576 WHETSTONE Roche of Regard so(N.) 
Crosbiting, a kind of cousoning under the couler of friend- 
ship. 161g Carman Odyss. xv. 551 The cross-biting Phoe- 
nictlans, 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester, They effect their 
pores by cross-biting, or some other dexterity. @1734 

orTH Exam. 1. ii. § 1. (1740) 55 Affronts, Tergiversations, 
Crossbitings, personal Reflections, and such like. 


Cro‘ss-bond. Srick-/aying. [Cross a] A 
bond in which a course of ‘stretchers’ alternates 
with one of alternate ‘ stretchers’ and ‘ headers’ so 
as to break joint with it and also with the next row 


of stretchers. 

1876 Encycl, Brit. 1V. 461/2 The medival brick buildings 
in north-east of Germany are worked in Flemish bond, or as 
it is there called ‘cross-bond’. 


Cro'ss-bones, sb. gl. [Cross- 4¢.] A figure 
of two thigh-bones laid across each other in the 
form of the letter X, usually placed under the figure 


of a skull, as an emblem of death. 

1798 CANNING, etc. Anti-Jacobin, Rovers, A subterranean 
vault. .with coffins, ’scutcheons, death’s heads and _cross- 
bones. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Vid/age Ser. 11. (1863) 898 She was 
a perpetual szemenio moré; a skull and_cross-bones would 
hardly have been more efficacious, 1885 Runciman SAipper's 
§ 5/7. 86 Half a score of us had been under the crossbones 
(i.e. pirate’s flag]. 7 

Cross-bow (krp'sbae). [Cross- 3 b.] 

1. A missive weapon consisting of a bow fixed 
across 2 wooden stock, having a groove or barrel 
for the missile and a mechanism for holding and 
releasing the string, used for shooting bolts, stones, 


arrows, etc. ;.an ARBALEST. 

2432-g0 tr, Higden I. 297 Crosse bawes or staffe slynges. 
1648 Hatt Chon. go Then the arrowes flewe out of the long 
bowes. .the quarrelles out of the crosse bowes. 158 J. Bent 
Haddon's Answ. Osor.147 Stones..violently whirled out of 
aCrossebow. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Arms War 40 The Ancients 
had two kinds of Cross-bows, the one which shoot Darts or 
Quarrels, and-the other which threw Stones: these were 
called Badistae, and the other Catapuliae. 2798 Coteripce 
Anc, Mar. t. xx, With my cross-bow [shot the Albatross, 
«1862 Buckie Alisc. Wks, (1872) I. $43, The cross, bow. is 
said to have been used in the battle of Hastings. . : a 

2. transf. (pl.) Men armed with cross-bows ; 
crossbowmen, asa-force."' a SE 
emgrs ist Eng.’ Bh. Amer, (Arb.) Introd: 34/2, x. M. 
knyghtes on horsbacke .vi. M. Crosse bowes. a 1333 Lp. 
Berners Avior cxxix.-473: Theyr botys well: garnysshyd 


-with’ men, archars-and crosbowes, 1g99° Haktuyr Voy I, 


‘20,-50 men of warre-, together with 20 crosbowes - 
3..athzb, and Comb., as cross-bow case, -maker, 
match; rack, shot." >, Be ete es 
* ge30. PAnscr, 2t1/1 Crosbowe case, cavguas, - Crosbowe 
maker, arcbalestrier, ‘18g0'Dre Atath. Pre/..3g The force 


of the Crossebow -Racke'is . - here, démonstrated,, 1632 ‘J. 


Haywarp tr. Biondi’s-Eroniena 150 Having one’ armelittle 


“better ‘than ‘lost by ‘a Crosbow-shot.- - 1676 Lond,'Gaz, No. 


1121/6 Samuel Smith Crosbow-Maker *néar sa 


CROSSBOWER, 


London. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist Ref. Il. 189 A 
great cross-bow match at Heidelberg. © 

+ Crossbower (krp'sbasax). Obs. [£ prec. + 
-ER,] =next. . ean 

1590 Sir J.'Smytu Dise, Weapons 45b, Crosse-bowers and 
Archers ‘on horsebacke, @1618 Rareicn Jyvent, Shipping 
22 The French had 12000 Crosbowers Genowaies by Sea, 


Crossbowman (kr)'sboumén), An archer with. 


a. crossbow ; a soldier armed with a crossbow. 
e800 Melusine 132 A thousand men of armes, & C cros- 
bowe men. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 11 He 
armed her with twise as many crossebow-men as souldiers, 
1977 Ronertson Hist. Amer. (1778) II. v. 9 Thirty-two 
were cross-bow-men. 1843 Prescotr Mexico (x850) I. 372 
The artillery, the arquebusiers, and crossbowmen, were to 
support one another. 


Gro'ss-bred, 2f/. a. [Cf. next and Cross- 8.] 
Bred from parents of different species or varieties ; 


hybrid, mongrel. (Also aéso/. as sb.) 

1836 Farmer's Mag, Jan. 7o In regard to cross-bred 
animals. 1887 Daily News 1 Dec. 2/1 Whether the Here- 
ford is to beat the Devon, or the cross-bred the Highlander. 
x892 Ibid. x Feb. 2/7 Wools, both Botany and cross-breds. 

Cro'ss-bree'd,z. [Cross adv.] To breedacross 
the lines which separate varieties or races ; to breed 
(animals or plants) from individuals of different 
species or races. Hence Cro-ss-bree:ding vb/, sb. 

1675 Wycneriey Country Wife u.i, They are come to 
think cross breeding for themselves best, as well as for their 
dogs and horses. 

Cross-breed (krpsbrid), sb. [Cf. prec. and 
Cross a.] A breed of animals (or plants) produced 
by crossing ; a mongrel or hybrid breed ; ¢razsf.an 
animal of such a breed. Also fig. 

1974 Wiixes Corr. (1805) IV. 185 The family of monsieur 
Louvet. .emigrated to England; and made a cross-breed 
with those who[etc.]. 1844 Disrarut Coningsby mt. v, It 
seems to me a barren thing, this Conservatism, an unhappy 
cross-breed ; the mule of politics that engenders nothing. 
1890 Spectator 13 Dec,, Both prizes for the cross-breeds 
were won by crosses of shorthorn with the Scotch breeds, 

Gro’ss-bu‘n. [Cross- 3c.] A bun indented 
with a cross, commonly eaten on Good Friday. 

19733 Poor Robin's Almanack in Brand Pop. Antig. (1873) 
I. 154 Good Friday comes this month, the old woman 
runs With one or two a penny hot cross buns. 1791 
Boswett Yohuson 9 Apr. an. 1773 Being Good Friday, 
I breakfasted with him on tea and crossbuns. 31859 SALA 
Tw. vound Clock (1861) 80 What becomes of all the cold 
crossbuns after Good Friday? 

Cro‘ss-buttock, 54. [app. f. Cross prep. + 
Burrooxk; in form an adj. used absolutely] A 
peculiar throw over the hip made use of in wrestling 
and formerly in pugilism: see quot. 1808, 

{1690 D’Unrey Collin's Walk ii. 74 (Farmer) When th’ 
hardy Major..To make quick end of fight prepares, By 
Strength ore buttock cross to hawl him, And with a trip 
? th’ Inturn maul him.) 2774 free Burtrock sé, 6). 
Freya Tom Yones xm. v, All the various stops, blows, 
cross-buttocks, &c. incident to combatants. 1808 Sforting 
Mag. XXX. 247 A cross-buttock in pugilism is, when the 
party, advancing his right leg and thigh, closes with his 
Antagonist, and catching him with his mght arm, or giving 
a round blow, throws him over his right hip, upon his 
head, 1886 Times 24 Apr. s/s Clark won easily,..throwing 
his man with a cross-buttock. : 

Hence Gro'ss-bu'ttock v. ¢vans., to throw with 
a cross-buttock (also jig.); Cxro‘ss-bu'ttocker, 
one who cross-buttocks ; a cross-buttock. 

1826 Disraciu Viv. Grey vi. i, An unexpected cross- 
buttocker floored the incautious and unscientific Grafen- 
berg. 1878 Brownine Poets Crotsi¢ x07 Hardly that hum- 
bug Could thus cross-buttock thee, 1889 W. ARMSTRONG 
Wrestling (Badm. Libr.) x99 Should the stroke fail there is 
no help for the unfortunate cross-buttocker. did, A much 
tighter hold is required for the purpose of cross-buttocking 
yourman, . 

‘+ Cross-ca*pex. Obs. [Cross- 9.] _?Some 
kind of caper or movement in daricing ; cf. Cross- 
our, Cross-Ponz,. Said usually of a tailor, and 
often fig, in application. : acre 

1622 Massinerr Virg. Mari, w. i, Had a tailor seen her 
At this advantage, he, with his cross capers, Had rufiled her 
by this, 1627 F. E. Hist. Edt, /[ (1680) 31 His ends go 
not their ways, but with Cross-capers. 1634 Foro P. War- 
beck u. iii, Sketon [a tailor). For fashioning of shapes and 
cutting 2 cross-caper, turn me off to my trade again, 1783 
Arswortu Lad, Dict. (Morell) 1, 8, v. Cader, A cross caper, 
Subsultatio, : 

Hence + Cross-ca*perer, ; . 

r607 Dekker Xuts. Conjus. (2842) 36 All the crosse- 
caperers beeing placd in strong rankes and an excellent 
oration cut out. .perswading them to sweat out their braines 
in deuising new cuts, new Trench collers [etc.}: = 

Crogs-catalogue, -channel; -chock: see 
Cross-B.. dice eds 

+ Cro'ss-cloth. Ods. . [Crogs- 3,.4.] 4 

1. Zeef. A'cloth or hanging before the rood. 

1841 Churchw, Acc. St. Giles, coneng, 6x For emendyng 
of the Crosse clothe iiijd. “ . in Glasscock’ Rec. Sé. 
Michaels, Bp: Stortford (x888} a9 “Item-1-cros clothe. of 
sylke and another of Pewke. 1866 in Peacock Lug. Ch. 

‘urniture (1866) 32 Item one crose clothe—made awaie. 

2.~A-linen cloth worn across the forehead. - 

1380 Norrn Pintarch (1676) 4x‘The Nurses also of Sparta 
use... to bring up their Children, without swadling. .or having 
on’ their. heads Cross-clothes, 2989 Paffé .w, Hatchet 
Div b, Ile make him pull his poweine crosscléath over. his 
beetle browes.’ 6x7 Moryson //i#, tm. 1. i. 168 Many 
weare such crosse-clothes dr forehead clothes as our women 


1749 


- Riverius u. iii: 67 Ina Mi 


1198 


use when they are sicke. 2699 F. Bucc Quakerism Exp.20 
‘Two Neckcloths, and four double loths fora Woman. 

i gary tro spies “GN: Hiead bands, swaddl 

17. ine us (N, ands, swaddle 
bands, cross ood. ats, sos : 

Cro‘ss-co'rner. [Cross a.] The comer of 
a. quadrilateral diagonally opposite to another. Aé 
cross-corners with: fig. directly opposite or contrary 
to. Hence (s00e-wd.) Cross-co'rnerness. 

1809-12 Mar. Epcewortit Adseniee ix, Set the sea-cale at 
this corner, and put down the grass cross-cormers. 1892 Mrs, 
Lynn Linton in New Review Feb. 225 Private idiosyn- 
crasies which. .place them at cross-corners with ‘the rest of 
their race. 1884 /U/ustr. Lond. News 10 May 442/2 Ponder- 
ing..on the cross-corneress of things in general. 

Cro‘ss-country, a. [Cross- 1o0.] Across 
the country transversely to the great highways; 
across the fields, etc., instead of following the 
roads. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Traveller! 1. 316 We had a 
cross-country road back to Alost. 1786 Cowrer Gratitude 
20 These carpets..Oh spare them, yo knights of the boot, 
Escaped from a cross country ride! 1885 H. O. Forses 
Nat. Wandr. E. Archig. 191 The main cross-country road 
to Bencoolen, 

Gro'ss-cou'ple, v. [Cross- 6.] frazs. To 
couple things that do not naturally go together. 
Hence + Oro’ss-con'ple sb,, Cro‘ss-cou'pling vé/. 
sb., Puttenham’s term for the rhetorical figure 
syneciosis, “whereby heterogeneous things were 
combined or attributed to one person.’ 

1589 Purrennam Lg. Poesie mt. xix. (Arb.) 216 Another 
figure which. .may well be called. .the Cross-couple [iarg. 
Syueciosis, or the Crosse copling}. 1681-6 Scorr Chr. Life 
u. 363 There will be no more. .such cross-coupling of Pros- 
perity with Vice and Misery with Virtue. 

Cro’ss-course, sb. Mining. [Cnross- 4 
A vein or lode (usually barren) intersecting the 
regular vein or lode at an angle; also=Cross-ouT 
sb, 2. 

1802 Pravrair Jilustr. Hutton. Th. 254 Entersected nearly 
at right angles by other mineral veins called Cross Courses. 
1882 Rep. Geol, Explor. 13 A short cross-course was put in 
intersecting the lode. 

+ Cro'ss-course, a. Obs. [Cross- 10.] Run- 
ning athwart the straight course of things. 

1632 C, Downine State Eccl. Kingd. (1634) 5x All was 
made sure. .by the elective assent of the supreme Nobilitic, 
without any ¢ross-course conditions (as falls out) when the 
souldiers or people elect. 

Cro’ss-cro‘sslet, Her. [Cf Crosstet 2.] A 
cross having the extremity of each arm in the form 
of a small cross. 

1486 Bh, St. Albans, Her. Biij b, Cros croslettis and Cros 
flory.. cx630 Risvon Surv. Devon. § 128. (x8z0) 134 Three 
lions between six cross croslets, 31864 BouTe.. Heraldry 
Hist. & Pop. xxi. § 5 (ed. 3) 361 A chevron between three 
crosses-crosslets 52. 

Cro'ss-cut, sb. [Cross- 42, b.] 

1. (Usually cvoss cat.) A cut or cutting across or 
from side to side; a direct path between two points, 
transverse or diagonal to the main way. 

1800 Spirit Pub. Fruls. TV. 186 If you have occasion to 
travel frequently to one place, take all the cross cuts, 
1837 _R. Evtison Atristead 27 Deep cross-cuts lurk the 
treacherous shrubs below. 1876 Bancrorr-Hist. U.S. V. 
xiv. 492 He knew the by-ways..and the cross-cuts and 
roads as far as Brunswick. me 

2. Mining. A. cutting across the course of a vein, 
or across the general direction of the workings. 

1989 J. Wrettams Alin. Kingdont (1810) I. Fh t is.. 
proper to push forward cross cuts from your first trench 
every way. 18st Greenweit Coal-trade Terms Northumb, 
& Durh, 20 Crosscué, an excavation driven at an acute 
angle to the direction of the cleavage or cleat. 1872 Ray- 
MOND Statist. Afines 326 A cross-cut is being run from the 
main shaft..95 or 100 feet below the surface. 

3. A step in dancing. ’ ; 

aun Dickens Aster. Notcs (1850) 62/2. Single shuffle, 
double shufile, cut and cross-cut, : Bs : 

4, Short for Cross-cut file: see next, 2, . 

283r J. Hortaxn Manuf. Afctal 1. 302 For working iron 
«the single lines are closely cut over diagonally and the 
file becomes a cross-cut., - .. : 
‘Cross-cut,¢ ‘5 : 

1, Adapted for cross-cutting. ‘ 

2828 Wensrer, Crvsscut-sazy, a saw managed by twomen, 
one at each end for sawing large or trees ‘across, 1874 
Kuicut Dict. Afcchy Cross-cut Chisel, a chisel with a 
narrow edge and considerable'depth, used in cutting a 
groove in iron. 1880 Blackw. Mfag. Feb. 373, Large trecs 


mostly sawn down by the cross-cut saw." * - aren 
“2. [énoss- 8.] Cut across or transversely ; having 
transverse cuts; ¢sf, of a file, having two sets of 
teeth crossing each other diagonally. “3 ; 
3833 J. Hottano Afanuf: Afetad I. 127 The files'used by 
the whitesmith upon cold work are mostly of the cross-cut 
description. 1883 &. Pennetu-Enmnirst Cream Leicestersh, 
i3g A deep cross-cut fallow.” - 0.0 0 4 Mon ; 
vorss-cu't,: v.. [CRoss- 6.] ¢raus. To cut 
across ‘or transversely, ~ i ee 
~ 1890 Srenser.J?. Q.- 11. x. 59 A. humor rancorous.. That 
..Cros-cuts the liver with internall-smart.”_ 16g§ CuLPerrer 
I ‘edium [in Optics] that is Convex 
and thick, the species are: broken, and as it were cross-cut. 
1993 SMEATON a ano Z.§ 108 .The quarry-men proceed 
to cross-cut the ange flats. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1.377 The ploigh. .draivn across the field, and 
cross-cutting the uncut ribs of grass. 


CROSSETTE, 


+Cro'’ss-days, s.2/. Obs.- [Cross--3 a.]- 

1. The Rogation Days, or three days preceding 
Ascension Day.” ; i ; 

sox Plunipton Corr. 232 From Lyncolns Inn, at London, 
this tuesday'in the crose.dayes. 1642 Best Jazz, Bhs. 
(Surtees) 9 The onely time for putting of fatte weathers is 
aboute Laster and Crosse days. - ~~ ate fe 7 
-2. Days of persecution when the ‘ cross’ has to 
be bore. (Probably with allusion to sense 1.) ~ 

1554 Puror Exanz & Writ. (Parker Soc.) 246 Wherefore 
contend in these cross-days, which be the love-days of God 
towardsus. wee 

Cro'ss-divi'sion. [Cross: 9.] The division 
of any group according to more than one principle 
of division at the same time, so that the species cut 
across one another and produce confusion ; an in- 
stance’of such an intersecting division. ; 

1828 Wuatey Rhet. in Encycl. Metrop. 246/1, Arguments 
are divided according to several different principles .. And 
these cross-divisions have pore a source of endless per- 
plexity to the Logical and Rhetorical student. 1887 FowLrr 
Deduct, Logic 60,A division .. of men into Frenchmen, 
Asiatics, the unproductive classes, and barbarians, would 
be a cross-division. . 

+ Cro‘’ss-dollaz. Obs. [Cross- 3 ¢.] A Spanish 
dollar, having across on the reverse (as was thecase 
at the end of the 17th c.). : 

1689 Lond, Gaz. No, 2444/4 About 4o/. in Spanish Money 
and ‘Cross Dollars. 2704 Jéid. 4020/r Cross Dollars, 
Eighteen Peny-weight, Four Shillings and Four Pence 
Three Farthings. — . 

- Grosse (kips). [a. F. crosse:—OF. croce = It, 
croccia, hockey-stick, etc.: see CROSE.] The im- 
plementused in the game of lacrosse for catching and 
throwing the ball, consisting of a long shank curved 
round at the end, with a net stretched across from 
the curve to the shank, Also called Jacrosse-stick, 

In mod. Dicts. : 

Crosse, var. of CrosE Obs., crosier. 

Crossear, -ier, obs. ff, Crostier. 

Crossed (kr)st), a. Also crosé. 
and ¥, +-ED.] : 

1. Marked with a cross, or with the sign of the 
cross; bearing or wearing 2 cross; having taken 
the cross, ‘Crossed friars: = CRUTCHED /riars. 

1494, 3530 (see Crurciten). xg29 Test, Zbor. (Surtees) V. 
276 ‘Vo be beried..under a crossed stone. 1625 Purcitas 
Pilgrims 1. 1226 Many crossed Nobles were assembled at 
Lions, to fre to the Holy Land. 1974 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) IIT, 34x The animal’ is called the crost fox.’ 2795 
tr, Mereier’s Fragments 11, 406 Her crossed and mitred 
son. z8gx Dickens Child's Hist. Eng. xv. 124 White- 
crossed .. they rushed into the fight. Sac 

2. Placed or lying across each other; marked. 
with lines drawn across ; (of a letter) written with 
lines crossing at right angles. - et 

1834 Meowin Angler in Wales I, 23g A line .. to. which 
they attach several large crossed hoo! 1865 TROLLOPE 
Belton Est. i, 8 She did not .. sg “ms witlr other girls 
by means of crossed letters. 1877 Punch LXXII, 280/r 
‘Crossed cheques’ are only payable through bankers. . 

8. fig. Thwarted, opposed, etc.- 

162x Lapy M, Wrorin Urania 203 All forturies pass’d in 
my crass'd louc, 1692 tr. Emilianne's Frauds Rom, Alonks 
227 How great a change crost Desires are able to produce 
in the Body of man, 1798 Lanpor Gebir Wks, 1846 IT. 
488 Lest. .crost ambition lose his lofty aim. : 

4b: Having a ‘cross’ to bear; afflicted. Ods. 
ax73z T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 99 The afflicted 
crossed party..is a gainer thereby, if his spirit is brought 
down to it. é : 

4. Crossed (out): 8. obliterated or cancelled by 
crossing lines ; b. Watchmaking: sec quot: 1874." 

31874 Knicnt Dict, Mech., Crassed out, when the web of 
n wheel is sawed and filed away so as to Icave a cross of 
four spokes or arms, it is said to be crossed out. 2884 F. 
J. Barrren Iateh § Clocks. 69 [A] crossed out wheel, at 

+ Crosser 1, . Gis. xare—1. | '[f. Cross 56/2 cf. 
Croorbte, Cruste.] Asmall lamp... 

1483 Cath. Angi, 84 A Crosser, cruciéulum, lucubrum. , 

. Grossex ? (krp'sox). [f. Cross z. +-ER 1.) One 
who crosses, in various senses; ore who makes the 


[f. Cross 5d, 


‘sign of the’cross; one who thwarts, opposes; or 


contravenes; one who passes over, etc. 4 

1865 Catriint, Ans, Treat. Crosse (1846) 82, 1 kaow the - 
most crossers are not the best Christians. 1398 Cnarman 
‘iad 3. 229 Any crosser of thy lust. 1654 Wuurtock 
Zootomia 104 An obstinate crosser of men-wiser than him- 
selfe, 1876 Biren Rede Lect. Zesypt 23 The crossers of the 


desert. : * a 
+Cro'ssetl, Obs. [ad. F. cvoisette, dim, of 
eroix cross.] A small cross; =CROSSLET. ° 


. %620 Gunnin Heraldry i. vii. (560) 84 He beareth Gules, 
a Fesse between three Crossets, 1656 Hevin Surv. France 
137 They..beat down all those little crossets. ‘. . - 
“+ Cro‘sset 2, Ods.. [ad. F: crossette z- see next.] 
A slip or cutting of a plant, cnt under. joint with 
a small projecting knob left to form ameyes:: ~ 
* 3636 Sunrt. & Mankn. Cowitry Favite’ 596 To make 
od choice ‘therefore of crossets to: plant new vines of, 
Sou. 597 The crossets do put forth rootes of themselues., 


-{[Crossette (krgset).- Azeh. [I. ‘crossette, in 
16th c, crocette, dita. of -croce; crosse crutch,,crook, 
staff, ete.s see CrosE.] . A projection or ear, in-the 
architrave orcasing. around a door--or window- 
opening, at the’ junction of the jamb and ‘head ; 


-- GROSS-EXAMINE. 


also a shoulder or ledged projection in.the voussoir 
of a built-up architrave or flat arch, which rests in 
a corresponding recess in the adjoining voussoir 
and strengthens the construction ; see quot..1819. ° 
~ 1930-6 Batrey (folio), Crosette. .the returns in the corners 
of .. door cases or window-frames. 31819 P. NicHoLson 
Archit, Dict. 1, 303 Crosettes; in the decorations of. aper- 
tures; the trusses or consoles on the flanks of the architrave, 
under the cornice., 1853 in Archit, Publ. Soc. Dict. 1876 
Gwitr Archit. Gloss., Crossettes .. the ‘small projecting 
pieces ..in arch stones, which- hang upon the adjacent 
‘stones, . . 

Cro:ss-exa'mine, v. [Cross-6¢.] | 
. 1. trans. To examine by cross-questioning ; to 
examine by questions adapted to check the results 
of previous examination; to examine minutely or 
repeatedly. (In quot. 1664 Aumorous.) 

x664 Burter Hid. m1. iii. 1137 A Monster..Had cross-ex- 
amin’d both our Hose, And -plunder'd all we had to lose. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), lfwe may but cross-examineand 
interrogate their actions against their words, these will soon 
confess the invalidity of their solemnest confessions. 1848 
Macautay Hist, Eng. II. 94 The accused party was -fur- 
nished with'no copy of the charge. He was examined and 
crossexamined, : . 

2. spec. To subject (a witness who has already 
given evidence on behalf of one side in a legal 
action) to an examination by the other side, with 
the purpose of shaking his testimony or eliciting 
from him evidence which favours the other side. 

1697, in Cumbrid, §& Westu. Archzol. Soc. Trans. VIII. 
ror, This Exceptant did then by his Councell..Crosse Ex- 
amine the Witnesses produced. .on the Respondents behalfe. 
1752 J. Lourntan Form of Process (ed. ss The Prose- 
cutor first examines the Witnesses produced against the 
Prisoner, and then the Prisoner may cross-examine them. 
1755 Jounson, Cross-exameine, to try the faith of evidence 
by captious questions of the contrary party. JZod. The 
witness was-severely cross-examined, but without shaking 
her evidence on any material point. 

, Hence Cro:ss-examina'‘tion, the action of cross- 
examining ; Cro:ss-exa'miner, -examining. 

' 1827 Bentuam Ration. Evid. Wks, 1843 VI. 378 Complete- 
ness of the mass of evidence .. is .. an object at which, b 
cross-examination and a variety of other means, Englis 

rocedure never ceases toaim. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 103/r 
‘in a court of common law .. the cross-examination of a wit- 
ness follows and is founded upon what the witness has stated 
in his.examination.in chief. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 429 
Very few..can be trusted to report their own observations, 
until they have undergone a severe cross-examination. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xxxi, ‘Why not?? demanded Rose. 
‘ Because, my pretty cross-examiner’ replied the doctor : 
‘because .. there “are many ugly petite about it’ 1875 
Jowrtr Pla‘o (ed. 2) 1. 266 On whom Socrates tries his 
cross-examining powers.. . Cir ai fate 
:Cro'ss-eye. [Cross-4¢.] a. 4/, Squinting 
eyes, b. That sort of squint in which the eyes are 
turned inwards so that the axes of vision cross each 
other ; internal strabismus. 

* x826 Miss-Mitrorp Village Ser. u. (1863) 302, I cannot 
abide these “cross-eyes', as the baad Bad call them ; 
(Bough T have heard of ladies who .. admired those of Mr. 

kes, < 

- Hence Cro’gs-eyed-a., squinting. . : 
* xg9x Cowrer J7iad-11. 260 Cross-eyed he was. 1816 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Mag. XLII. 139 A cross-eyed effort, 
which criticism should blush to admire. 2892 R.' Kiptinc 
Bairrack-room Ball, Yug. Brit. Soldizr x. ot 

Cross-fertilize,v. Bot. [Cross- 6.] évans. 
To. fertilize by pollen from ‘another flower or plant. 
71876 Daxwin Cross-Fertil: i, The flowers of most kinds of 
plants are constructed’ so as to be. .cross-fertilised by pollen 
from another flower, : , ; 
“fig. 1889 Jacoss Zisdp p. xvii, European litétature was 
being crossfertilized by. new germs from the East. i 

Hence Cro‘ss-fertilizable a. ;. Cro'ss-fertili- 

za‘tion, . . Maes ae, . 
: 2882 Gray in Eclectic Mag: XXXV.735 Blossoms cross- 
fertilizable by insects. 1876 Darwin. Cross-Fertil. 1 Cross- 
fertilization: is sometimes ensured by the sexes being 
separated. “1879 Lupsock Sez. Lect. ii. 35 To secure cross- 
fertilisation .. winged insects are almost necessary, because 
they fly readily from one plant to another, | ~ ; 

. Cross-file: see Cross-B: 0 
- Crovss-fi're:., [CROSS- 9.] AZ7. Lines of fire 
from two'or more positions. crossing ‘each other. 
Also jig. - So'Cro‘ss-firing vi/. 5b; - °C: 


31860 .Gen."P; Tuompson Audi Ai: LY. cxxvii. 83 Ex- 
pored to @ cross fire of musquetry. or matchlocks. 873 
Lack Py, Thule xiv, 217 A'cortinual Cross-fire of small 
pleasantries. .x884 J. Hatt 4: Chr. Home 160 And so the 
firing and the cross-firing proceed where all should be peace. 
Cro’ss-fish.’ . [Cross-.3b.] ‘A starfish of the 
genus Uraster; the common.s-fingered star-fish. 
+" x80g Forsyru Beauties Scotl. I, 459. The corse fish prey 
on oysters, dnd likewise on muscles. 1862 AnstED Channel 
Fs, 1. ix: (ed. 2) 237 The cross-fish .. the ‘ervzel/a, the- sun- 
Stars. .are all represented. 0 20S tat 
. “+ Gro-ss-fixed, pe. pgle. Obs. [Cross- 2. 
Licréucifixus.| .Fixed on.a-cross, crucified: - 
@1618 Svyivester Mysterie. of :-Myst.,.The Sonne :25 
Tempted, tormented, mockt, condemn’d; Grosse fixed,-dend, 
_ buried, ‘1849, J.-A: Carnyte Dante's Inferno xxut. 280 To 
my eyes: came‘one {Caiaphas} cross-fixed [crvciésso] in-the 


after 


‘ground with threé stakes.” -. --- .. 

- Cro‘ss-flower. “[Cxoss- 32.] =A-name-pro- 
posed by Gerarde.for Milkwort (Polygala).: > --- 
~" x897_ GErarpe Herbal ui clxi:§ 6.°450 Milke woort:.doth 
‘specially flourish.in the Crosse or .. Rogation weeke.. in 
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English we may cat it Crosse flower. x82z2 K, Dicsy 
Broadst. Hon. (1846) 11. 364 Cross-flower, or rogation-flower. 
Cro'ss-fox. [Cross- 3c.] A variety of the 
fox, having. a dark marking along the back and 
another across the shoulders, forming a cross. 

(1774 Crost fox: see Crossep 1.] 1830 Gardens of Zool. 
Soc, I. 22x The Cross Fox of America. 1862 H. Marayat 
Vearin Swedex I. 480 An animal. .called the cross-fox, from 
its bearing a distinct black cross on the shoulders. 

Cross-frog: see Cross- B. 

+Cro‘ssful, a. Obs. [f. Cross sd. or v. + -FUL, 
after dashfil, wakefel.] Given to crossing or 
thwarting. 

¢ 1680 Doubting Virgin in Roxb. Ball. IV. 344, I wonder 
young-men are so crossful, since Virgins are so full of love? 

Cro‘ss-ga‘rnet. [Cross- 3b.] ‘A species 
of hinge formed thus , with the vertical part 
fastened to the’style or jamb of the doorcase, 
and the horizontal part to the door or shutter’ 
(Gwilt). 

3659 WiLtsrorn Scales Con., Archit. 25 Crosse garnet 
hinges are usually not so strong. 1663 Gerbier Cozssel 95 
Hung with cross-garnets. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 18 
When the Joint .. on the Tail, is pind in the Joint .. in the 
Cross, the whole Hinge is called a Cross-Garnet. 1881 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 836 A pair of T hinges, 
sometimes called cross-garnets, must be screwed to the jamb. 

+ Cro‘ss-ga‘rtered, p//.a. Obs. [Cross- 8.] 
Having the garters crossed on thelegs. (See Aldis 
Wright’s note to Shaks. Zwe/. NV.) So Cro-ss- 
gartering v#/. sb. 

(585 Hicinstr. Sanius’ Nomenclator 168 Fasciz crurales, 
hose garters going acrosse or ouverthwart, both aboue and 
beneath the knee. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. 
(Percy Soc.) 25, I warrant yee, heele haue His cruell garters 
crosse about the knee.) r6or Suaxs. 7we/. N.u. v. 167 And 
wish’'d to see thee cuer crosse garter’d. /éid. m1. iv. 23 This 
does make some obstruction in the blood, this crosse-garter- 
ing. @x613 Ovexsury Char., Footeman, More upright than 
any cross-gartered gentleman-usher. 1628 Forp Lover's Mel. 
a. i, As rare an old youth as ever walked cross-gartered. 

Cro‘ss-grain. [Cross- 4 b.] : 

1. A grain running across the regular grain of any 
substance. 

1681 Grew Museum Reg. Soc. 282 Between the Grain and 
the Vein of a Diamond, there is this difference, that the for- 
mer furthers ; the latter, being so insuperably hard, hinders 
the ieee of it. Altho..a Vein, sometimes is nothing 
else, but a Cross-Grain. 

2. The grain (of wood, etc.) cut across. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y¥.) XI. 404 A wood pave: 
ment must expose the in of the wood. 


Cross-grained _(krp's,greind), a. 


thetic deriv. of prec.] 

A Of wood: Having the grain or fibre arranged 
in crossing directions, or irregularly, instead of 
running straight longitudinally. 

1673-4 Grew Axat. Plants 111.11. Vii. § 5 Elm. .is the most 
Cross-grain’d Timber : that is, cleaveth so unevenly. .accord- 
ing to the cross Position of the said Vessels. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 110 Stuff is Cross-grain’d when a.. Branch 
shoots out on that part of the Tree; For the..Grain of that 
branch .. runs a-cross the Grain of the Trunk. 873 J. 
Ricuarns Waod-working Factories 104 Knives for working 
hard or.cross-grained lumber. . 

2. fig. Of opposed nature or temper; given to 
opposition, contrarious; difficult to deal with, in- 
tractable; perverse, refractory, queer- tempered. 
(Said of persons and things.) 

1647 Case Kingd. 16 So cross-grain’d to all Novelty. 2652 
Wark eee Chiront, Ded., The, many Dis- 
couragements and Soveaind Events I have Laboured 
under. 1773, Gorpsm. Stogps to Coug. mt, Was there 
ever such a cross-grain’d brute, that won’t hear me? 1850 
Trotiore Jmpress. of Wand, xiii. 204 He would think you 
apestilent, cross-grained fellow. 1883 STEVENSON 7easuvre 
Isl. vs xxiii. (1886) 184 She [the boat] was the most cross- 
grained lop-sided craft to'manage. 

3. advb. Across the grain. (dit, and fig.) 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 69 Working still Cross-grain’d. 
1825 Lams Elia, Convalescent, Things went cross-grained 
in the Court yesterday. 4 

Hence Cross-grai'nedness. 

x652 Wapsworts tr. Sandoval’s Civ. Wars. Spain 273 
By reason of the pervers Cross-grainedness of those of the 
Junta, : 2673 S. Ducarp Marriages Cousin Gernt. 65 The ill 
nature of the Wife, or the Cross-graindnesse of the Hus- 
band. a1734 Norra Lives III.-279 A fanatic,-whereof 
the composition was Crossgraincdness, ambition, and malice, 
1867 TroLLore Chron.-Barset II. viii, x54 She. .could only 
Jament.,.over,.the cross-grainedness ofmen. © _ ; ot 

Cross-guard : .see-Cross- B. ht 

GCro‘ss-ha‘ckle; -v- [Cross- 6.] : ¢razs. To 
cross -question *vexatiously’ or” persistently: cf. 
Hacerz. Hence.Cro’ss-hackling vd/: sb. - - 

1826 J. Bani O'Hara Tales Ser. 1, Pegey Nowlan, We 
can cross-hackle hér on the head of it.- .1886 P. FirzGeRaALD 
Fatal Zero xxx. (1888),x87 The good-humoured, way in 
which I have borne all thig cross-hackling. . 7 

Cro‘ss-ha'nded, a. [Cross- 11.] Having 
the hands crossed ;.commonly used advé,. 

1836 W. Irvine Astoria 1. x65 The merchant fishermen. . 
passed the-objects-of traffic, as it were, cross-handed. 1882 
Century Mag. XXIV. 708k The gaunt women: .fare] row- 


ing-‘ cross-handed’. 


"Gro'ss-handled, a. . [Caoss-.x2;].- 
a handle in the form of a cross.' et 
xox Scott Ftre-Kiug xiv,.He has thrown: by his helmet, 


[Parasyn- 


ta a 


.and cross-handled sword. . 1883 J. Hawruorne. Hort. Food 


. = 


CROSSING. 


1. xxv, Limping cleverly along with the help of his two cross- 
handled staves. ; 

Cro‘ss-hartch, v. [Cross-6.] To engrave or 
hatch a surface with parallel lines in two series 
crossing each other; esf. to shade an engraving or 
drawing by this method, Hence Cross-ha:tched 
Ppl. a.; Cxoss-hartching wi. sb., the process of 
marking with crossing sets of parallel lines; the 
effect so produced. 

1822 Bewici Alem. 239 Some impressions from wood-cuts 
done long ago, with cross-hatching. 1860 Cornh. Mag. No. 
3. 271 A certain kind of cross-hatching went out with A. 
Durer. 1873 Gerke Gt. Jee Age vi. 74 Such cross-hatchings 
seem to be confined to the lowland districts. 1888 W. E. 
Hentey Bk. of Verses 46 ‘The long lines of lofty, gray 
houses! Cross hatched with shadow and light. 

So Gro‘ss-ha:tch sé.=cross-hatching ; Cro‘ss- 
ha:tcher, one who executes cross-hatching. 

1860 Cornh, Mag. No. 3.271 With the engravers the‘ cross- 
hatch ’ and the ‘double cypher’. .were secrets. 1870 Sfee- 
tator 19 Nov., 1384 All the stipplers and cross-hatchers in 
England. 

Cro'ss-heaid, sd. [Cross- 4.] 

1. The bar at the end of the piston-rod of a 
steam-engine, which slides between straight guides, 


; and communicates the motion to the connecting- 


rod, etc. 

1827 Mech. Mag. VIII. 2 Can the cross-head, side rods, 
cranks, shaft..be reduced? 186x ‘I’, L. Peacock Gryld Gr. 
xx. 179 Vibrating. .with one invariable regulated motion like 
the cross-head of a side-lever steam engine. 

atiri, 1850 WeaLe Dict. Terms, Cross-head guides, in 
locomotive engines, the parallel bars between which the 
cross-head moves. Cross-head blocks..the parts which slide 
between the parallel guides, 

2. A heading to a paragraph printed across the 
page or column in the body of an article. 

1888 Pall Afall G. x Sept, 11/2 In two cases Mr. Knowles 
allows frequent ‘ cross-heads’. 

Hence Cro‘ss-head v., to furnish with a cross- 
head (sense 2). 

1890 Pall Alall G. Jan., The Tablet. .cross-heads one of its 
paragraphs ‘ The Need of the Confessional’, ‘ 

Cro‘ss-hea:ded, a. [Cross- 11.] Having 
the head or top in the form of a cross. 

1866 Howe tus Venet. Life xvi. 243 The cross-headed staff. 


Cro‘ss-hilted, @ [Cross- 11.] Having a 
hilt which forms a cross with the blade and handle. 

1661 Evetyn Tyrannus in Mem. (1871) 751, I.,.had rather 
see a glittering stone to hasp it there, than the long cross 
hilted knots now worn. 1878 B. Taytor Deuhadion u, iii. 
68 Cross-hilted swords. 

Crossiade, obs. form of CRusAaDE. 

Cross-index: see Cross- R, 

Crossing (kr)'sin), v4 sb. [f Cross v.] 

1, The marking with or making the sign of the 


cross. 

x30 Pausar. 21/1 Crossyng, cvoisee, 1548-9 (Mar.) BA, 
Com. Prayer, Offices 37 As touching kneeling, crossing .. 
and other gestures. 1884 Zuangelical Mag. Jan.9 As many 
genuflexions..and as many crossings as ever. As: 

2. The action of drawing lines across; striking 
out, erasure ; writing across other writing. Crossing 
off or out: striking off (an item), striking out (a 
word or entry) by drawing a cancelling line 
across it. ; 

@6sz J. Suit Sel. Disc. vii. 366 By procuring the cross- 
ing of all the debt-books ofour sins. 1848 Crovcn DBothie 
1v. 178 Your letter..was written in scraps with crossings and 
counter-crossings. 1866 Crump Dauking iv, 90 The altera- 
tion or erasure of a crossing [of a cheque] is a forgery. | 

3. The action of passing across; intersecting ; 
traversing ; passage across the sea, a river, etc. 

1575 TurBeRV. Venerig 123 The crossings and doublings 
of the deare, 1768-74 Tucker Lé. of Nat, (1851) 1. 76 To 
follow. .all the twistings, and crossings, and entanglements 
in those intricate subjects. 1805 Sourtey Madoc in Azt 
xxi, The complex crossings of the mazy dance. x89 J. E. 
H. THomson Bhs. wh. tnjluenced our Lord ui, 271 The 
crossing of the great and wide sea. 

b. The action of crossing the path of another 
rider so as to obstruct him, Alsojig.' Cf Cross 
and-jostle in Cross- B. fi 

2798 Hull Advertiser 23 Apr. 3/3 Alt the crossings and 
jostlings which the barrack-master, .experienced. 1891 Daily 
News.5 Nov. 3/3 May Rose, whose jockey. .for, boring and 
crossing, was suspended forthe remainder of the meeting. 

: 4, The place where two lines, tracks, bands, or 
the like, cross ; intersection. De 2%. oe 

- 1828 Scorr $772, (x890) II. 163 The ceiling. .is garnished, 
at the crossing and combine of the archés, with the re- 
curring heads of Henry VIIi'and Anne Boleyn,. 1874 
Bourett Arms § Aru iv. 6x A ring, placed at the crossing 
of the two strengthening. bands. - DD og cat bn 

5. sgec. & The-intersection of two streets, roads, 
lines of railway, etc.- Zevel crossing: the inter- 
section of 2; road'anid a railivay,.or of two railways, 
on the same Jevel- 


1695 Dayven Observ, Painting Wks, 1808 XVII. 4oz, 


. Statues. .in the ,crossing of streets, or in the squares= , r700 


S. L,-tr. Frpke's Voy. -£Ind.379, Lwas always upon my 
guard at Turnings and Crossings of Streets. - 1840 F. 
Wuisuaw Railways Gt, Brit. 24 Where gates are fixed at 
the level road crossings. _ 1889.G. Finpuay Eng. Railway 51 
The intersection of one rail with‘another at any angle is 
termed a ‘ crossing’, and these crossings are so constructed 
with wing rails and check rails as to guide the flange of the 
wheel, and ensure its taking the required Siseetion. 

: : me ; g 


CROSSING. 


b. Lech, Arch, That part of a cruciform church 
where the transepts cross the nave. : 

1838 Wueweit Archit. Notes German Ch, i. 45 note, The 
portion of the building. .over that space in the ground plan 
where the transept crosses the nave is called the crossing. 
1874 Micxcetuwaitse Mod. Par. Churches 13 If the pulpit 
be in the crossing. ; An a 

6. The place at which a street, river, etc. is 


crossed by passengers. . 

1632 Litucow raz. x. (1682) 426 Giving back to Toledo, 
I crossed the crossing Siera de Morada. 1763 Jounson 28 

uly in Boswell, Sweeping crossings in the streets. 
Trociore He Knew, etc. xxvi. (1878) 145 The fellow that 
sweeps the crossing. 

7. Venery. (See quot.) 

x61z Coter., Salade..the young head ofa Deere (long, 
tender, woollie, and but beginning to braunch) tearmed by 
our Woodmen, the crossing. 3 : 

8. A thwarting, opposing, or contravening. 

1580 Lyty Lughies (Arb.) 377 Y° iarres and crossings of 
friends, 1596 SHaxs. 1 Aen. /V, ur. i, 36 Cousin: of many 
men J doe not beare these crossings. 1669 WoopHEAD Sf. 
Teresa t. Pref. (1672) 20 Macerations of the Body, and 
crossings of the Will. x692 Ray Déssod, World u. ii. (1732) 
83 It is a Crossing of Proverbs making Rivers to ascend to 
their Fountains. | F . 

9, The raising of animals or plants from in- 
dividuals of different races; cross-breeding. 

1851 Beck's Florist 170 We commenced a series of ‘ cross- 
ings’, with the view of remedying the. .earliness of blooming 
and susceptibility to frost, 1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ Hum. 
Sfec. 63 This crossing .. is differently named according to 
whether it takes place between different races or different 
species. 

O. Cheating, dishonest practice: see CROSS 56. 29. 

isgz Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 18 Is our crossing 

at cardes more perillous to the commonwelth than this 
cossenage for toad ? 

ll. Comd.,as crossing-place; crossing-sweeper, 


a person who sweeps a (street-) crossing. 

1786 Francis 11, 43 Employed in procuring a clean cross- 
ing-place at the head of the Haymarket. 1876 BancrorT 
Hist. U.S. V. xiii. 470 His forces..guarded the crossing- 
places from the falls at Trenton to below Bristol. 1840 
Dickens Odd C. Shop xix, Making himself as cheap as cross- 
ing-Sweepers. 

Crossing, Af/.a. [f.asprec.+-1ne?.] That 
crosses, in various senses: see the verb. 

31587 Frenne Contn. Holinshed U1, 12 a fe By meane of 
some crossing causes in the citie. 1626 \ . ScraTer Exp. 
2 Thess. (1629) 185 Onely consider how crossing to the whole 
Counsell of God. .that proud dreame is. 1718 Pore //iad xx. 
479 The crossing belts unite behind. 1875 Beproro Saz/or’s 

‘och, Bh. iii. (ed. 2) 64 Whenever a green light is opposed 
ic red light..the ships carrying the lights are crossing 
ships. 

Cro:ss-inte'rrogate, v. Law. [Cross- 6.] 
érans. To cross-question. 

1752 J. Loutnian Form of Process (ed. 2) 107 Advocates 
. may cross-interrogate the Witnesses. 

Hence Cro:ss-interrogatory, 
cross-examination. 

1974 tr. Helvetins’ Child of Nat. 1. 95, I put artlessly some 
cross interrogatories to him, 1841 Cot, Wiseman Remarks 
Let. fr. W. Palmer 67 To investigate juridically, on oath, 
and by cross-interrogatory. 

Crossigh (krp'sif), a. collog. rare. [f. Cross 
a, 3b+-IsH.] Rather cross or peevish. 

274 Ricuarpson Pamela (r8a4) I. xxxii._55 Jane..some- 
times used to be a little crossish. 1849 Lytron Cartons 
x20, I found my mother indisputably crossish. 

Cross-jack, cro’jack (kr's;dgzek, kre'dgék). 
Naut. “A square sail bent to the lower yard of the 
mizen-mast, 

1626 Carr. Suita Accid, Ving, Seamen 17 A drift sayle, a 
crosiack, a netting'sayle. 1769 Farconer Diet. Marine, 
Cross-jack, pronounced crojeck, a sail extended on the 
lower yard of the mizen-mast .. This sail..is..very seldom 
used, 1820 Scoresny “Ace. Arctic Reg.-11. 197 Th 1816, I 
fitted a main-sail and cross-jack in the same way. 1858 
Mere. Marine Mag. V.19 The sail taken off was the cross- 
jack and main-sail. : 

b. attrib. as crossjack brace; cross-jack yard 

(see quot. 1867); cross-jack-eyed a. (Sailors 
slang) = CROSS-EYED. oe 

1627 Cart. Sara Seaman's Gran. iii. 1 
Yard and Spretsaile Yard'to be of a Iengt 
Bef. Mast xxiit. 69, I was stationed at the weather cross- 
jack braces. 1867 Suyru Saslor’s Word-bk., Crossjack- 
yard..the lower yard on the mizen-mast, to the arms of 
which the clues of the mizen top-sail are extended. .It is 
now very common in merchant ships to set a sail called a 
cross-jack upon this yard. 1892 Eng. Lllustr. Mag. IX. 
849 Haul in your weather cro’jack brace! =” a 

Cross keys, cross-keys. -[Cross- 4¢.] 
Keys borne crosswise, as in the Papal arms. 

ersso Bate K. Yohast 32 Where is yowr thre crounnys, 
yowr crosse keys and yowr cope, 1583 Z-rec, for Treason 


cross-question, 


The Crosseiacke 
1840 R, Dana 


(1675) 32 No nor their Cross-keys, or double edged Sword, 


will serve their turns. 1646 Evetyn Diary (2871) 192 The 
Citty arms (of Geneva], a demie eagle and a crosse between 
crosse-keys. fod, An inn with the sign of the Cross Keys, 
+ Cross-land, Ods. [Cf Cross sb. 31.] Jrish 
fist, Land belonging-to the Church in the Irish 
counties palatine. hoe ; 
The second quot. is doubtful in'sense. , , 

., 1568 Stat.-Irel, (162t) 298 (Act 11 Eliz.) That all crosse 
landes and cleargie of this Realme shall be-yearely charged 
With like subsidie. ‘‘r¥97 1s¢ Pt. Reéurn fr. Parnass. Vs 
_ li, When they shall. .see a hare ata crossland..they shall 
want there oulde poet to emparte it to the worlde, - 
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Gro‘ss-leaved, 2. Bot. [Cross- 11.] Having 
the leaves arranged in fours cross-wise. 

1860 Tyas Wild Fl. 5 The cross-leaved and _fine-leaved 

186x Miss Pratr Flower. Pl, ILI. 151 Cross-leaved 
Bedstraw. - 
‘Cross-legged (krsjlegd), ppl. a. [Cross- 
11.] Having the legs crossed (usually of a person 
in a sitting posture). 

c1s30 Lp. Berness Avth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 252 Some 
sytting before their owne dores, croslegged. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. €698) I, xii. 329 They use no irs, but sit cross: 
legg’d like Taylors on the floor, 1867 WHITTIER Tent on 
Beach xiv, In the tent-shade .. [He] Smoked, cross-legged 
likea Turk, in Oriental calm. 

b. Having one leg laid across the other. 

1631 WeEvER Anc. Fun, Mon, 274 An armed knight 
crosse leggedisto beescene. 2762-72 H. Wacrore Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint, (1786) LV. 207 Bishops in cumbent attitudes 
and cross-legged templars. 1850 Cooper Hist, Winchelsea 
132 Canopied tombs of cross-legged secular warriors. 

n this sense sometimes Crossed-legged. 

1845 G. A. Poors Churches xii. 118 note, All these figures 
of crossed-legged persons have been popularly referred to 
Templars. 1864 Bourert Heraldry ix. 54 The shield of a 
crossed-legged knight in the Temple Church. 

Hence Cross-leggedness, 20ce-wa. 

1852 G. W. Curtis Wand. Syria 236 He naturally fellinto 
the cross-leggedness of oriental sitting. 

Crossless (krp'slés), a. [f- Cross sb. +-LEss.] 
Without a cross (in various senses of the word; as 
e.g. } without a coin, penniless). 

1490 Caxton Lueydos xvi. 63 A bystorye or ‘wepen 
crysolite, as it were a lityl swerde crosseles. 1600 Row- 
Lanps Let, Humours Blood xxviii. 34 Three high-way 
standers, haueing cros-lesse cursse. 1630 J, Taytor (Water 
P.) Wés. u. 256/2 Where man doth man within the Law 
betosse, Till some go croslesse home by Woodcocks Crosse, 
1891 Ch. Times 4 Sept. 844/2 A Crossless Church, a religion 
without austerity, has never yet made headway. 

+Cro‘sslet!. Ods. Forms: 4-6 cros-, 4-7 
crosse-, 7 crosslet; also 4 croslette, crosel- 
(let(t, crosselette, croislet ; eres(e)let(e, eres: 
selet, crescellette. [app. dim. of OF. crozseul 
night-lamp, CRucIBLE. Besides croésete/, in Cotgr. 
cruseul, crusol, OF, had also the parallel dim. 
forms crozsel, crosel, cruseatt, and later F. crotset, 
now cretuset (see CRUSE?) ; both endings appear to 
be present in croseéet. F. had also a variant 
creseul: cf, our variants in cres-. The sense ‘lamp’ 


is app. not recorded in Eng.] A crucible. 

€2386 Cuaucer Can. Yeout. Prot, § T. 240 And sondry 
vessels maad of erthe and glas..Violes, crosletz, and subly- 
matories (v.7. croslets, -is, creseletes, -ys, cresletes, crescel- 
lettes], did. 600 The coles for to couchen al aboue The 
crosselet [v.~. croslet, crosselette, croislet, cresselet}. .1584 
R. Scor Discov, Witcher. xiv. i. Their. -alembicks, 
viols, croslets, cucurbits. 1g92 Lyty alathea i. iii, Blow- 
ing of bellowes..and scraping of croslets. 2610 B. Jonson 
Alch. . iii, Your crosse-lets, crucibles, and cucurbites. 

Crossilet ? (krg'slét). Also 6 crosselette, 7-8 
crosselet, 6-9 croslet. [a. Anglo-F. crorselette, 
dim. of OF. crods cross: cf. OF. croisette, and. for 
form OF, fenmette, later femmelette, f. femme.] 

1, Her. “A small cross; see also quot. 1661. 

[1300 Siege of Caerlaverock 16 Ky les armes ot vermeillettes 
O blanc lyon et croissclettes.] 1538 Letanp /¢ix. II. 93 
Crosselettes of Golde many intermist in one yn a Feld.. 
Gules, xg90 Srenser / @. 1. vi. 36 Her champion trew, 
‘That in his armour bare a croslet red. 166 Morcan Sp/. 
Gentry u, i, rx ‘The Cross Croslet or Crossed, for brevity of 
blazon, you may term Croslets only. 1727-5: CHAMBERS 
Cycel.s.v., In heraldry. .we frequently see the shield covered 
with crossclets. Crosses themselves Hana terminate in 
crosselets, 3864 Bouretn Heraldry Hist. § Pop. xv. 175 
Charging his lion and his crosslets on a ficld crmine, 

2. gen. Asmall cross (uscd as an ornament, etc.). 

180z W. Tavior in Robberds J/eu. I. 420 Crosslets glitter 
on the necks of the ladies. 1823 Lockxnart Ane. Sp. Ball, 
Youny Cid ii, There is no gold about the boy, but the 
crosslet of his sword. 

+3. =Cross-oborm 2. Ods. 

1607 Lingua. vi.in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 426 Bandlets, fillets, 
crosslets, pendulets, « 1688 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Justal- 
ment Whs, 1705 1], 88 He. .tore His pert Wif's Croslet off. 
‘4. attrib, Shaped like a crosslet: © : 

1820 J. Hopson in J. Raine AZem. (1857) I. 291 The 
battlements, and crosslet loopholes of the castle. - 

Fence Cro‘ssleted Af/. a., bearing or adomed 
with a crosslet. eA 

180x Scorr Fire-King xxxiv, The scallop, the saltier, and 
crossleted shield. - 1846 Rusxin Afod. Paint, If. min vy. 


: §20 His hand fallen on his crossteted sword. 1858 Zecéesio- 


dogist XIX. 209 A crossleted banner, - 
Crosslet, obs. var. CRosLET = CORSLET. 
Cro‘ss-light. -[Cross- 4] A. light which 
comes athwart.the direction of another. light and 
illuminates parts which it leaves in shade; in Ay. 
lights whose rays cross each other. Oftén fig. 
z8sx H. Menyvitte Whale iii. 1x Every way defaced in the 
unequal cross-lights in which you viewed it.:, 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) Il]. 25 There is no use‘in turning’ upon him 
the cross lights of modern philosophy." Afed. The windows 
onother sides are to be darkened, so as to avoid cross-lights. 
-Hence.Cross-liighted f/f. a... >. . 
3884 Noncon/. & Indep. 3 July 642/t Mr. Biggar in his odd, 
crosslighted way, voting against his own party. . °° 
Gro‘ss-line. [Cross-4,Cross@ ib]. . 
> iL. A:line drawn across another. ~ - : . 
e1ggx Cnaucer Astrol, 1. § x2 Next the forseide cercle.. 


CROSSOPTERYGIOUS. 


vnder the cros-lyne: -1768 W. Gitein Ess. Prints 60 In 
engraving and etching we must get over the prejudices of 
cross lines, which exist on no natural bodies, 1804 SouTHEY 
Lett. (2850) I. 253 The ceiling has all the crosslines of the 
trowel, i 

2. Fishing. A line stretched. across the river or 
stream, used in cvoss-fishing (see Cross- B). 

1891 Daily News 9 Feb. 6/3 The Irish fishermen still use 
the crosslines, ‘ . P 

Hence Cro’ss-line v., to mark with cross-lines ; 
Cro'ss-liming vd. sd. ; : 

2598 Barret Theor. Warres ww. i. 119 It were good for vs 
to crosselyne him what we may. Afargin, ‘The proud 
Spaniardes Mappa Mundi to be crossed. 1816 J. Smirn 
Panoranta St. b Aaedd Il, 779 A white ground and black 
lines, reticulated work, which is technically called cross- 
dining .. becomes to the wood-engravers of the present day 
an undertaking of immense labour. ’ 

Cross-lode, -loop: see Cross- B. 

Crossly (krp'sli), adv. [f. Cross a. +-Ly7.] 

+1. Athwart, crosswise, transversely, so as to cross 


or intersect. Obs. 

1598 FLorio, 7vavérso, acrosse, a thwart, crosly, thwartly, 
1a T. BepweLt Nat. Geom. ‘Numbers’ iv. 7x. The ed 
and height of the extremes crossely multiplied. 1774 
Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. 1. 420 He put together a piece of 
joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed.: 

+2. Ina way that crosses ordinary affinities. Ods. 

161z Beaum. & Fr. Philaster 1. iv, If he have any child, 
It shall be crossly match’d. 1660 tr. Auzyraldus’ Treat. 
conc. Relig. 1. ii, 184 Crossely coupling prosperity with 
Vice, and Misery with Virtue. ‘ 

3. In a way that is cross, contrary, or opposite ; 
adversely, unfavourably, 

1893 SuAks, Rich. JT, uw. iv. 24 And crossely to thy good, 
all fortune goes. 1596 Drayton Leg. ii. 407 Since with me 
it fell so crosly out. «1694 Tittorson (J.), He..acts as 
untowardly, and crossly to the reason of things, as can be 
imagined. 1856 Miss Wisxwortn Taxler’s Life & Seri. 
vi. 220 Whether things go smoothly or crossly with them. 

4, Perversely, peevishly, ill-humonredly. 

1730-6 _Bairey (folio), Crossly, peevishly, untowardly. 
gies Dorotuy Kitner Fontma Placid in Storehouse of 

tories (1870) 254 Miss Sally..desired her to..make room 
for her, which Miss Nelly very crossly refused. 1852 JAMES 
Peguinillo I. 59 ‘Don’t undress me’, said Julian rather 
crossly, 

Cro'ss-multiplica'tion. 47ith. [Cnross- 9.] 
= DUODECIMALS. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 123 Cross-Multiplication 
is the Multiplying of Feet and Inches by Feet and Inches. 
17sx Cuampers Cycl., Cross-multiplication..so called be- 
cause the members are multiplied cross-wise. 1836 J. Gray 
Arith. 95 Duodecimals, or Cross multiplication, is a rule by 
which artificers cast up the contents of their work, 

Crossness (kr)'snés). _ [f. Cross a. +-NESS.] 

1. The state or quality of being cross, transverse, 
or athwart ; ‘ transverseness, intersection ’ (J.).’ 

160g Bacon Adv. Learn. ut. xxiii, 107 To keep them [laws] 
from being.. too ful of multiplicitie and crossnesse, 1950 
Watrore Lett, G. Montagz (1891) 11. 211 Lord Petersham, 
with his hose and legs twisted to every point of crossness, 

2. Thestate of being contrary or opposed ; oppo- 
sition, adverseness. 

164x Dise. Pr. Henry in Harl. Alise. (Malh.) LI. 525 
Through any crossness of cards or chance. 1674 Hickman 
Quinguart, Hist, (ed. 2) 171 Let us see whether there be 
any stich crossness or no, 1736 Carts Ormonde Il, 449 
There being besides crossness of interests, some private 
piques between the Prince and him, 

b. of the wind: cf. Cross a. tc. 

x646 Ly. Dicny Le?. in Carte Ormonde (1735) LI. 456 The 
crossness of the winds to the shipping which they oppected. 
3674 Crarenvon Hist, Reb. xu. (1704) IIL. 251 That the 
~—— of the Wind only hinder’d the arrival of those 

upplies, Na ‘ 

3. 2. Disposition to oppose or be contrary; per- 
verse tendency, disposition, or temper. ot 

xg99 Suaxs. Afuch Ado 1, iii, 184 She will die if hee wooe 
her, rather than shee will bate one breath of her accustomed 
crossenesse. 3677 Barrow Serv. Wks. 17161. 7 A peevish 
crossness and obstinate ropugpancy to received laws; 1768- 
74 Tucker Le, Nat, (1852) LL 372 The scoffer and caviller 
move as much by impulse of vanity as crossness. 

_b. Peevishness, ill-humour. : 

apne Ricuanpson Pamela I, 6x, am vex'd his Crossness 
affects me so. x823 Lamp Z/ia (1860) 160, I missed his kind- 
ness, and I missed his crossness, and wished him to be alive 
again, 186z Mrs, H. Woop Alfys. Hadllib. 1. v. 28, I beg 
your pardon for my crossness, but you put inc, out of 
temper. As? 4 

Crossopterygian (krespptéridgiin), a.’ an 
sb. Zool. [f. mod.L, crossopterygit or -za (f. Gr. 
xpocoé-s tassel, fi. fringe, .xpocgwrds fringed + 
wrépud, wreptyiov fin) +eANJ 1 ew 

A. adj, Belonging to the sub-class Crossopterygia 


or sub-order Crossopierygida of Ganoid ‘fishes, so 


called from. the arrangement of the paired fins to 
form a fringe round a central lobe, B. sd. A fish 
of this class. : fe pee 
Most of these fishes are extinct, but the genus Podysterus. 
is still found in the Nile and other African rivers. - 
186x Huxrey £ss. Devonian Fishes 25 (Afent, Geol. Surv, 
Gt. Brit.) Thus both ends of the Crossopterygian series ap- 
pear .. to be cut off from the modern representatives of the 
suborder. Jdi¢., Polypterus, however, is clearly related to 
the rhombiferous-Crossopterygians. 1871 — Anat, Vert. 
Anim, ii.-171 The most ancient Crossopte! oe 
Crossoptery'gious,:¢. Zoo/. t , aS prec. + - 
-0uS.] =prec. A. : 


CROSS-OVER. 


Gvoss-over (kr)sdu:vax). [from verbal phrase 
to cross over.) 

L Te extile Fabrics. A. fabrié having the design 
running across from selvedge to selvedge, instead of 

along the length. 

3798 Hull Advertiser 23 May x/2, 1273 yards of .. cotton 
cross-over. 1860 422 Vear Round No. 53 63 The barragons 
a -quiltings, and cross-overs. .for which elton was famous. 

” b. Calico-printing, A bar or stripe of colour 
printed across another colour, —~ * 

3875 Ure Dict, Arts 1V, 326 Printed as a crossover, it 
darkens the indigo where it falls. 

2. A woman’s wrap (usually knitted, or of crochet- 
work) worn round the shoulders and crossed upon 
the breast. , 

1868 (The name was then in current use.) 1884 Mrs. CooTe 
Sure Harvest vi. 69 Mrs. Timmins will never lose her 
rheumatism till she has a warm cross-over to wear over that 
thin old dress, x886 Besant Childr. Gideon 1. ii, She would 
wear a. grey ulster or a red crossover. 

3. U.S. A connexion between the up and down 
lines of a railway by which trains are shunted 
from one to the other. 

+1884 Harper's Mag. July 272/2 The incoming trains ap- 
proach the city on the western track until they reach the 
* cross-over', which throws them to the eastern track. 

Cro'ss-patch, collog. [f- Crossa, 5+ Parou.] 
A cross, ill-tempered person. (Usually applied to 
a girl or woman; Scott makes it masculine.) 

axjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crosspaich, a peevish 

. Person. 1775 Mav. D’Arbiay Zarly Diary 28 Feb., ‘You 
little cross patch’, cried I. 2818 Scott Art. Alidl. xxix, 
‘The keeper’s a cross-patch, and he maun hae it a’ his ain 
. gate.’ ‘1874 Liste Carr Jud. Gwynne I. vii. 206 She’s a 


nasty cross-patch. 

Cross-path: [Cross- 4b.) A path that 
crosses between two ronds or points. Also jig. 

1558 Puaer nent, 1. Lij b, Diana deepe, whose name 
by night al townes in crospathes crie. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay xxiv. 373 To light him in the way of welfare, and 
to turne him from all crosspathes and bywaies. 768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) Il. 415 Taking good caution that 
in his necessary deviations from the solid road of reason he 
does-not tear up the ground of any cross paths, 

Cross-pawl: see CRoss-SPALL. 

Cro‘ss-piece. - [Cross- 4.] ; 

1. A piece of any material placed or lying across 
anything else, ere 

i607 Torset Serpents (1653) #85 With many lines and 
different, crosse pieces, 2925 Leon Palladio's Archit. 
(1742) I. 89 Over thése rows of piles were plac'd Joysts.. 
(those Joysts so placed are vulgarly call'd cross-pieces). 
1827 G. Hicains Celtic Druids 212 The single Lithos, or 
upeeat stone or pillar. with a cross-piece on the top. 1853 
Str H. Doucras Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 239 A second row 
of beams was laid on cross-pieces placed athwart the first. 

b. Ship-duilding. (See quots.) 

1708 (sce Cross-beaa], 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marinc, 
Cross-piece, a rail of timber extended over the windlass of a 
merchant-ship from the knight-heads to the belfry .. It is 
stuck full of wooden pins, which are used to fasten the 
ruoning-rigging. ¢cx8s0 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 113 Cross- 
pieces, the pieces of timber bolted athwartships to the bitt- 
pins, for taking turns with the cable, or belaying ropes to. 
¢3x860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 66 ‘Cross pieces’... 

laced across the keel, which is let into them; they assist to 
orm what is called the floor, ‘ 

- @, A small transverse piece forming the cross- 


guard of a.sword or dagger. 

+2874 Bouretn Aras & Avi, iis 12 There is no guard for 
the hand, nor is the hilt separated from the blade by any 
cross-piece, "7 nf F ’ 

d._ Anat. The corpus callosum, or, transverse 

mass connecting the two hemispheres of the brain. 
+2. [Cross a. 5:] A perverse or ill-tempered 
person. Obs. Cf. Cross-Parod, 

1614 Witson Juconst. Lady (N, 
That crosse-peece of your sex imprinted in mee. 1694 
Ecnarn Plaeutus 92 Since y’ had the good luck t’ outlive 
that Cross Piece [your wife], : 
‘Cro'ss-plowgh, 2. [Cross-6.] és. To 
plough (a field)“across the furrows of a former 
ploughing. Hence Crovss-plou:ghing vé/. sd. 

ex G.. Prattes in Hartlil's Legacy (1655) 187 He 
ploughed [it] up at Michaelmass .. and cross 
ploughed it. 1759 tre Duhamel’s EHush,.t. vi. (2762) 15 Let 
the whole field be cross-plowed. 1842 ¥rul: R. Agric. Soc. 
IIT. 1, 163, 1 immediately ploughed it.in; and about Christ- 
mas‘I cross-ploughed it. 1844 /d7d. V.1. 40 As soon as the 
land is sufficiently dry it receives two deep cross-ploughings. 
_Cross-point.: [Cross a. 2: sée Port. 

+1. ‘Name of a step in dancing. Obs. - - 
, @ 3498 Greens Yames JV, ‘1. iti, Nay but, my_friends, 
one 
forwards" what, not one crosspoint against Sundays? .x60z 


and Pt, Return fr. Parnass,-u. vi. (Arb,) 32 Seeing him. 


practise his lusty pointes, as his crospoynt backcaper. 
-2.. One of the points of the 
between two cardinal points. _.~ eee xs 
+3909 -Tatler No. 42°When the Wind is in a cross Point. 
3863 F. Haut in Wilson Vishsix Purdna I. 241-note, All 
the cardinat ‘points, and so_the- BS Feo 7 
CGro’ss-po! 
_CROSS-FERTILIZATION of plants. - 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
pollination in Orchids: ne Sa a ee ee 
+Cro'ss-post. Ods. -[Cross- 5.) “ Tlie ‘post 
which carried letters on'cross-country routes. _ - 
-[37a0 Lond, Gas. 16 Apr,, General Post-Office,:London, 


), The rugged thoughts : 


ornpipe further, a refluence -back, -and two doubles - 


compass.interniédiate 


the-cross-poin! Base 
Llinartion.- Bot. : [Cross- 9.] =~ 


913 The contrivances for cross- _ 


1201 


April.12, 1720..His Majesty’s Attorney-General, having 
granted to Ralph Allen..a2 Farm of all the Bye-Way or 
Cross-Road Letters throughout England.) x750 Coventry 
Pompey Litt, u. iti. (1785) g2/x All the tramantanes that 
come y the cross-post. 1880 L. Sternen Pose 146 
Allen, who had made a large fortune by farming the cross- 
posts. 

Cro'ss-pu'rpose. [As now used, f. Cross a., 
Cnross- 4: but in early use cross appears to have 
been a preposition (cross or contrary te thepurpose): 
cf. cross-bliss (CROBS- 10), CROSS-COURSE a.] 

1. Contrary or conflicting purpose; contradict- 
oriness of intention. 

168x Cotton Mond, Peak 59 We altogether in confusion 
spoke: But all cross purpose, not a word of sence. 1711 
Suarress. Charac. (2737) I. 305 To allow benefit of clergy, 
and to restrain the press, seenis to me to have something o} 
cross-purpose in it. 1797 Burke Regic. Peace iii, Wks, 
VIII, 340 Before men can transact any affair, they must 
have a common language to speak. .otherwise all is cross. 
purpose and confusion. 1824 Scotr 57. Ronan xxxi, He. 
makes signs, which she always takes up at cross-purpose. 

2. pi, The name of a parlour game; cf. Cross- 
QUESTION 56,c. Often fig. 

1666 Pepys Diary 26 Dec., Then to cross purposes, might 
metry; and then to bed. 3698 Farquuar Love § Bottle 
1v. i, T won't pay you the kisses you won from me last night 
at cross-purposes, mia Steere Sfect. No. sog P x The 
agreeable Pastime in Country-Halls of Cross-purposes, 
Questions and Commands, and the like. 1768-74 ‘Fucien 
L4, Nat, (1852) 11. 545 In the common way of playing at 
cross purposes, where each party has a quite different sense 
of the subjects and ments handled between them. 1860 
Mrs. Cartyce Lett. ITI. 55 Was there ever such a game at 
cross-purposes as this correspondence of ours. 

3. To be at cross-purposes : (of persons) to have 
plans intended for the same end, but which cross 
and interfere with each other ; to act counter from 
a misconception by each of the other’s purpose. 
(Perh, derived from the game.) 

1688 Misece Fr. Dict. s.v. Cross, Cross Purposes, come 
tradictions, 1969 Funius Lett. xvi. 72 No man, whose 
understanding is not at cross-purposes with itself. 1822 
Hazutr Tadble.t, Ser. tt. vi. (1869) 135 Such persons ., are 
constantly at cross-purposes with themselves and others, 
1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. vi. (ed. 3) 59 Like some married 
people, they have been at cross purposes when they should 
have been at one. 

Cross-quarters: see Cross- B. 

Cross-que'stion, sb. [Orig. two words: cf, 
Cross a. 1, Cross: 9.] @. A question put by way 
of cross-examination. +b. A question on the 
other side; a question in return. 

@ 1694 Tittotson Serut. xxv. (2748) V. 1191 Now that this 
question is answered, one might methinks ask him a cross 
question or two, 2705 Farqunar Twix Rivals w.i, Have 
you witnesses 2. . luce him..But you shall engage first 
to ask him no cross questions, 1834 Mzowin dugler in 
Wales 1. 269 Chatting with her on the way, and endea- 
vouring, by cross-questions. .to elicit some information. 

ec. Cross-questions and crooked answers: a game 
of questions and answers in which a ludicrous 
effect is produced by connecting questions and 
answers which have nothing 1o do with one 
another; as ¢.g. the question of one’s neighbour 
on the right with the answer given to another 
question by one’s neighbour on the left, 

742 J. Yarrow Love at First Sight 2 As ifyou had been 
playing at cross-Questions. 1884 /é/ust. Lond, News Christ- 
mas No. 22/r ‘I’m afraid, doctor, we are playing at cross- 
questions and crooked answers,’ 

Cro:ss-que'stion, v, [Cross- 6.] “vans. To 
interrogate with questions which cross, or tend to 
check the results of, previous questions, so as to 
test the consistency and completeness of an ac- 
count ; to question closely or minutely ; to cross- 
examine. 

2760 Footz Minor t. Wks. 3799 I, 234 You will find, by 
cross-questioning him, whether he is a competent person. 
1887 Jessor? Arcady iii. 67 There are moments when the 
desire to question and cross-question the vanished dead be« 
conies a passionate longing. . 

Hence Cross-questioning vb/. sb.; Cxro'ss- 
questionable «@., capable of being cross- 
questioned. a et 

@ 3839 Praep Poets (1864) II; 8 When on his ranks to- 

ether spring Cross-butt and cross-questioning! x856 
Frooe Hist. Eng. (1858) If. vi, 104 He was submitted to 
the closest cross-questionings, in the hope that he would 
commit himself, _ 1884 J. Hawrnorne Pearl-Shell Necklace 
I. 48 There was nothing ‘cross-questionable in such an old- 
wives’ tale, 9. het pee 
*Gro'ss-raitio. ath; | [Cross- 9.] = AN- 
HARMONIO ratio. Po ee i cater 

288 Tayior Geow. Conics 249 An-Anharmonic Ratio, or 
é Cross ratio of the four points. 1882 C. Suita Conic Sect. 

2885)53 Stee Ely ek) co 

Cro’ss-reading. -[Cross- ad A. reading 
across the page- instead of .down'the column (of.a 


“newspaper, etc.); producing a ludicrous connexion _ 


. ee Neiw Founding Hospital for Wit 11. contents, 
5; lew ‘ospit fa « contents, 
$ Creek cadites from the Newspapers ‘Article at p. 235,” 
signed ‘Papyrius Cursor’, by Caleb'Whitefoord].. 1784 Bos- 
weit Yohnson (1887) 1V.322 His{Whitefoord’s}ingenious and 
diverting ‘cross-readings of the newspapers. - x8aa Hazuit 
‘Table-t. (2852) 247 A large allowances frequently to be made 
for cross-readings in thespeaker's mind. 30 Miss Mirrorp 


CROSS-SPALL. 


Village Ser. tv. (1863) 139 Stephen spoke of his home, the 
city; Peggy of hers, the west-end ;—and a few mistakes 
and cross-readings ensued. 

Cro:ss-re'ference. [Cross- 9.] A reference 
made from one part of a book, register, dictionary, 
etc. toanother part where the same word or subject 
is treated of. 

1834 If. H. Baker Kefort Catal. Brit. Afusenut, 1¢ will 
hence be requisite that a cross-reference from the commen- 
tator’s name be made to that of the original author. 1839 
Brit. Museum Catal, Rule 54 Whenever requisite, cross: 
references to be introduced. 1892 Bookseller 17/1 ‘Vhe notes 
are handy, the cross references plentiful and useful. 

Cross-remainder (Law); see REMAINDER, 

Cro‘ss-road, [Cross- 4, Cross a. 1, 1b.) 

1. A road crossing another, or running acioss 
between two main roads; a by-road, 

3729 ‘I’, GARDNER (¢i#/e), Pocket Guide to the English 
Traveller .. of all the Principal Roads and Crogs Roads in 
England and Wales. 19745 Priv. Lett. Lad. Malmesbury 1, 
14 The cross-roads are almost impassible, 1859 W.CoLLINs 
Q. of Hearts (2875) 4 One of the loneliest and wildest cross- 
roads in all South Wales. 

2. ‘The place where two roads cross each other; 
the place of intersection of two roads. Also called 
the cross roads, and dial. a four-cross-road, 

(Formerly used as a burial-place for suicides.) 

1812 Examiner 23 Nov. 739/1 Verdict of the Jury—Fe/o 
de se.. ly was .. buried in a cross-road, with the 
customary ceremonies. @ 1845 Hoop Farthless Nelly Gray 
xvii, And they buried Ben in four cross-roads With a stake 
in his inside | 289g W. MrInwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 
27 Near the cross-roads are the remains of a cairn. 

3. aitrtb. a Passing or conveyed by cross-roads. 


b. Situated at the crossing of two roads, 

1720 [see Cross-rost] Cross-road Letters, 3723 Lond, Gas. 
No, 6425/2 ‘The Cross-Road Mail which.. goes between 
Chester and Exeter. 1785 Gentl. Alag. Oct. 838/2 Comp 
troller of the bye and cross-road letter office. 1863 W. 
Puiniirs Speeches xix. 430 Every cross-road bar-room. 

+Cro'ss-row. Os. [Cross- 3 a: from the 
figure of the cross ( >] ) formerly prefixed to it.] 
The alphabet; = Cunrist-cross-Row. 

1829 SKELTON Agst, Venomous Tongues, In your crosse 
rowe nor Christ crosse you spede, Your Pater Noster, your 
Ave, nor your Crede. x53r TinpaLe Exp. 1 Johto aA 
man can by no manes reade, excepte he be taught the letters 
of the crosserowe, 1894 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 1.1, 55 And from 
the Crosse-row pluckes the letter G. 1635 Swan Spee. Af. 
i. § 3 (1643) 23 By their naturall position in the alphabet or 
crosse-row. x68: W. Rosertson Phrasco/, Gen. (1693) 1085 
The cross-row, alphabelunt. 

Cro‘ss-ruff. [Cxoss- 9.] 

+1. An obsolete e at cards: see Rury. Ods. 

1s9z GREENE Def, Conny Catch. (1859) 6 As thus I stood 
looking on them playing at cros-ruffe, one was taken revok- 
ing. 1693 Poor Robin's Aim. in Brand Pop. ai ntig. (1870) 
11, 307 And men at cards spend many idle hours, At 
loadum, whisk, cross-ruff, put, and all-fours. 

2, Whist. (See quot. 1862.) 

1862 ‘ Cavenoisn’ Whist (1870) a8 A Cross-ruff (saw or see- 
saw) is the alternate trumping by partners of different suits, 
each leading the suit in which the other renounces. 1885 
Procror IWhist vii. 76 More tricks are usually gained by the 
cross ruff than the opponents can afterwards make out of 
their suits. jig. 1889 Saé. Rew. 9 Nov. 515 The trades are 
to establish a cross-ruff at the expense of the employers. 

+ Cro’ss-sail, sd. Obs. [Cross- 4.] 

1, Natt. A square-sail, ¢.¢. one placed across 
the breadth of the ship (not /ore-and-aft) ; formerly 
the large mainsail so placed ; also a vessel with 
square-sails, 

exges LE. E. Altit. P. C. 102 Cachen vp be crossayl, 
cables pay fasten. @ 1618 Rateion Jnvent. Shipping 30 
Any Fleet of crosse sailes, with which they encounter. 
1627 Carr. Smits: Seaman's Gram, ix. 40 A crosse saile 
cannot come neerer the wind than six points. _ 

2. a2. Sails (ofa windmill) set cross-wise. 

1612 STURTEVANT Mecaliee hans So a windmillne con- 
sisting..of all his essential parts besides his crosse sales is 
ineffectuall and not able to grinde corne. ; 

Hence +} Cro‘ss-sailed a., ?having the cross-sail 
set, ready to sail. 2 (i wo Sats 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867, ens thou art 
Bi dae auale vnhap| ci Books. rg80 Norrn Plutarch 
(1612) 39. Took ship, finding one crosse-sailed, bound to- 
wards aK rike. . 

+Cro'ss-sail, v. Obs. [Cross- 6.] zutv. ?To 
sail across or over. pdshipan eaten TA 

‘Butreyn Dial. agst. Pest, (2888) 2 letter to a 
Mie Jota Venterer that was crossailed into Terra Florida. 

Cross-sea: see CROSS a, I, 

Cross-section : see Cross- B.._ 

+Cro’ss-shaped, 2. Obs. [Cross-8.] Ofa 


horse : epson: 6s lary irs Se 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4 Alight grey Gel - -SOMe- 
what cross shap'd whee 2709 bide No. ase A plain 
strong cross shaped Bay Gelding. : 
Gross-shoot, -shooting, -shot : see Cross- B 
Cross-spa:ll, cro‘ss-spale, Siip-deiid- 
dng. - [Cro8s- 4.]- (See quot. 1850.) ; 
-ex850' Rudin, Navig, (Weale) rxa° Cross-sfaics; deals or 
fir plank nailed in a temporary manner to the frames of a 
ship at a certain height, by which the frames are kept to 
Es, until the*deck-knees are fastened. 


their proper_bréadt! tt eC ¢ fe 
1869 Sn J» REED Ship-build, vit. 154 In many yards 
the ship is faired by means of ribands and cross-spalls only 


before the’ beams are fitted. : 
Cross-spider: see Cross- B. - 


CROSS-SPRINGER. 


Cross-springer. 4rch. [Cvdss-4.] One 
of the ribs extending diagonally fromi one pier to 
another in groined vaulting. ye 
* 1816 J.-Saitu Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 163 The cross. 
springers were ornamented..with carvings of Zigzag and 
other Norman ornaments. 843 P. Parley’s Anu. IV. 293 
The cross-springers are perforated into’ airy forms. 1862 
Rickman Goth. Archit. 144 The great cross-springer rib. 

Cro‘ss-staff. Also (in sense 1) 6 croystaff. 

+1. Zecl. An archbishop’s cross; also, by con- 
fusion, used for CRoSE-STAFF, a bishop’s crook or 
crosier. Obs. exc. Hast. 

1460 CarGrave Chron. (1858) 156 He [Robt Grostede] ap- 
pered to the Pope, and smet him on the side with the pike 
of his crosse staf. 140 /zv. in Greene Hist. iVorcester 1. 
App. 5 Item, a croystaff of selver and gyit. x54x BARNES 
IVks. (1573) 246/1 All your holy ornamentes, as your holy 
myters, your holy crosse-staues, your holy pyllers. 2368 
Grarton Chron. II. 2 He [Becket] taketh from Alexander 
his Crosyer, the crosse with the Crossestaffe .. and caryeth 
itin himselfe, 1884 Tennyson Becket 188 Shall I not smite 
him _with his own cross-staff? E 

+2. An instrument formerly used for taking the 
altitude of the sun or a star. Ods. 

1894 Biunpevin Z.rerc, i. u. viii. (ed. 7) 386 The Lati- 
tude then is to be knowne by the Astrolabe, Quadrant, 
Crosse-staffe, and by such like Mathematicall instruments, 
1669 Srurmy Alariner’s Afag. 1. xiii, 80 How to use the 
Cross-Staff, Set the end of the Cross-Staff to the .. Eye.. 
‘Then move the Cross. .from you or towards you. .till that the 
upper end come upon the..Sun or Star. 1839 Marrvar 
Phant, Ship ix, The cross-staff at that time was the simple 
instrument used to discover the latitude. 

A surveyor’s cross, used in taking offsets. 

1874 in Knront Diet. Mech. 

Cro‘ss-sti:tch, sd. [Cross- 3 b.] a. A stitch 
formed of two stitches crossing each other, thus X. 
b. A kind of needlework characterized by stitches 
crossing each other. 

ex710 C, Fiennes Diary (1888) 296 The Chaires, one red 
damaske, the other Crostitch and tentstitch very Rich, 
1937 Mrs. Penpanrves Let. in Mrs. Delany's Corr. 10 Oct. LI, 
6 Vell me how many pieces of cross-stitch I have left with 
you. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aum. Leigh 1, 16, I learnt cross- 
stitch, because she did not like To see me wear the night 
with empty hands. 

attrib, 1880 Birm. Weekly Post 2 Oct. 1/5 Cross-stitch 
cmolerarieny is .. applied to allsorts of decorative needle- 
work, 

Hence Cro’ss-sti:tch v., to sew or work with 
cross stitches. 

1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1. 95 All splices are cross- 
stitched. 


Cro‘ss-stone. Jf. ([Cross- 3 b.] A name 
given to CHIASTOLITE; also to the minerals Stau- 
RoviITE and Harmorome, from the cruciform ar- 
rangement of the crystals. 

1770 tr. Cronstedt's Alin, 83. 1971 Huw Fossils Arranged 
1g2. 1796 Kirwan Alin. I. 282. 1814 Avan Min. Nomen. 
_Cro'ss-street. [Cnoss- 4, Cross a, 1 b.] 

1, A street crossing another, or running across 
between two main streets; a street at right angles 
to a main street. 

1827 O. W. Roserrs Centr, Aimer, 234 The principal 


Streets are terminated by views of the hills ..'Uhe cross 
streets are narrower, 1861 Du Cuamtu Eguat, Afr. ii. 8 
There are a few short cross-streets. 

‘| 2. The place where two streets cross. Ods. (Cf. 
CROSS-ROAD 2.) 

1825 T. Jerrerson Antobiog, Wks. 1859 I. 89 Keeping 
great fires at all the cross-streets, 


Cro‘ss-tail. Avech. [Cross- 4.] In a back- 

action marine steam-engine: A transverse bar 
which connects the side levers at’ the end opposite 
to thé cross-head, and to which the connecting-rod 
is attached: : : 
. 1839 R. S. Rosinson Mant, Steam Eng, 81 The fork-head 
or cross-tail. ." The’ cross-tail, in, shape, resembles the cross- 
head of the piston, only. it is considerably larger and 
stronger. ces 

Cross-tining: see Cross- B, 

Cro‘ss-tree. [Cross- 3, 4.] qo 

1. Maui. (pl.) Two horizontal cross-timbers sup- 
ported by the cheeles and trestle-trees at the head 
of the lower and: top masts, to sustain the tops on 
the lower mast, and to spread the top-gallant 
rigging at the top mast head; affording also a 
standing-place forseamen, °° esi, 

Formerly sometimes used to include the trestle-trees. ° 

‘1626 Carr. Satu Accid, Vug. Seamen 1a The trussell 
trees or crosse trees: 1627 — Seaman's Grant, ‘iii, 16 The 
Crosse-trees are also at the head: of the Masts; one let into 
another crosse, and strongly bolted with: the T'ressell trees. 
2753 Campers Cyct, Sudp, s. v. Cross-irecs, They are four 
in number .. but strictly, speaking only ‘those’ which go. 
thwart ships, are called cross-trees. x769° Farconer Dict. 
Marine. 1836 Marnvar Midsh, Easy xui. 41. .187x TYNDALL 
Fragin, Science (ed, 6) 1, vi. 214, 1 climbed the mainmast, 
and standing on the’ cross-trees, saw the sunset. .-"". . 

2. & A gallows; b.'A cross. Obs.: (sonce-teses.) 
~ 2638 Forp Manciest, ii, Not so'terrible as a cross-tree that’, 
never grows, to a wag-halter page.: x648 Herrick Noble 
peers Poeins (1885) 317 This Cross-tree Hére Doth Jesus 

ear... * es a ee Og Aa Ptde oh 
“+3. “A whipple-tree, -Obs.- i, ia et ee 
-1965 Dickson Agric. 11.258 Instead of-using a soam, and 
“ cross-trees for the second pair, as-is commonly done in a, 

four horse plough. ~~ ARS ae = ates ee ee 
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4. atirib. +cross-tree bar (cf. 3); + eross-tree 

yard, a cross-jack yard. ; 
“1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram, 1. xiv. 63 The 
Cross-tree yard, Crogs-tree Braces. 1753 Cuambers Cyc. 
Supp., Cross-treeyard, a yard standing square just under 
the mizen top. * 
bar must be fixed to the fore standards, 

Cross-valve: see Cross- B. 

Cro’ss-vault; Arch. [Cross- 3 b.] A com- 
pound vault formed by the intersection of two or 
more simple vaults. 

1830 Leitcu’ Afiller's Ane. Art § 110. 80 The so-called 
sepulchre of Theron is remarkable on account of. .the cross- 
yault in the interior. 1879 Sin-G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 
I, 53 A series of cross gables over the cross vaults. 

Hence Cross-van-lted @., Cro’ss-vawlting. 

1848 B. Wena Cont, Eccles. 198 The choir is of one bay, 
cross-vaulted. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Cross Vaulting. 
1888 Freeman in Archzol. fust. Frnt. XLV. 18 The flat 
ceiling for the main body and cross-vaulting for the aisles. 

Cross-vine, -voting: see Cross- B. 

Cro‘ss-way, sé. [Cross- 4, Cross a. 1 b.] 

1. A way or road crossing another, or leading 
across from one main road to another; a by-way. 

@ 1490 Boroner J¢##t. (1778) 176 At the crosse yn Baldwyne 
strete been mz crosse wayes metyng. a@ 1533 Lp. BERNERS 


finon \xxxi. 247 We came too a crosse way, 1628-8 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. (1688) 241 The Paths and Cross- 


ways whereof are scarce known to the Dwellers thereabouts. 
1708 Motreux Rabelais v. xxvi. (2737) 114 Highways, 
rossways, and Byways, 2824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 
1, (1863) 46 The little greens formed by the meeting of these 
cross-ways. : 

Jig. 1628 Gaute Pract. Th. To Rdr. Ax, If thou stop, 
and stumble at the Crosse-wayes of Mysteric. 1720 WEL- 
ton Suffer. Son of God 1. x. 264 Into a many Deviations, 
and Cross-ways to sin. 

+b. allusively, The way of ‘crosses’ or afflic- 

tions. Ods. [CRoss- 3.] 

cso tr. T. & Kempis’ Imit, 1. xii. 57 Hov sekist pou a 
nober way ban be kynges hye way, pe crosse wey? All 
cristys lif was a crosse & a martirdom. 

2. The place where roads cross ; = CROSS-ROAD 2. 
15.. Aut. a Curtesy 386 And burie my body in the crosse 

iE 


wale, 1590 Saks. Alias, N. m. ii, 383 Damned spirits. . 
That in crosse-waies and flouds have buriall, 1625 K. Lone 
tr. Barclay's Argenis 1. i. 4 On the crosse-way issued 


forth five theeves, 1755 SmMoLLErT Quix, (1803) I. 37 His 
imagination suggested those cross-ways that were wont to 
perplex knights-crrant in their choice. 1863 Kincstey 
Herew. xix. 235 He went past the crossways. - 

atirib, 1640 H. Mitt Nights Search 79 Vor this cause 
[suicide] a Crosse-way grave. .Is made for her. 

Cro‘ssway, adv, and aaj. [Cross- 3, 4.] 

A. adv. =Crosswars, CrosswIsk. 

16xz FLorio, Txauerso.. Also crossely, a thwart, a crosse, 
crosseway. 1825 Soutuey in Q, Rev. II. 393 Fabian 
..took his own pike cross way, laid it upon those of the 
enemy. 

B. adj. Placed or executed crossways. 

1829 Soutney AZ for Love 1, With cross-way movement 
to and fro. 2865 Mrs, Writwey Gayworthys i. (1879) 8’ The 
seven little ‘crossway’ rufiles that garnish it [the skirt). 

Crossways (kr)‘sweiz), adv. ([Cross- 4 +: 
-WAYS,] = CROSSWISE. 

1564 in Hawkins’ Vay. (1878) 18 Which maketh their 
townes crosse waies. 1594 T. B, La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 
uN. 272 margin, Of pleasures which men, secke crosses 
wayes, 1665 Hooxe Aficrogr. 101 Breaking off a ve 
thin sliver of the Coal cross-ways. 1726 Leoni 1 dberti's 
Archit, 1. 52, A defect that runs crossways of the beam, 
3871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal, ix, 24 A series of dark 
stripes ges pl through the light. - : 

Cross-webbing: sce Cross- B. . rae 

+ Cro’ss-weelr. Os. [Cross- 3 a.] Roga- 
tion week in which the Cross-DAYs (q. v.) occur. 

1530 Pauscr. 2x1/r Crosweke, gangeweke, vevvayson, 
vogations. 1877 Hounsnep Chrox, 11. 141 He sailed over 
into Normandie in. the crosse weeke, 1597 [sce Cross: 
FLOWER]. ee ‘ Ng 

Cross-winding, -wire: see Cross- B. 

Crosswise (kr)'swoiz), adv. [Cross-+-WIsE.] 

1. In the form of a cross ;.so as to intersect. 

1398 Treviss Barth. De P. RX. xxxi (x495) 368 On holy 
Saterdaye newe fyre is fette . . and thus [=incense] is putte 
therin crossewyse. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's-Husb, ui. 
(2586) 136 Cut the skinne crossewise, ‘1686 Horvec Cruci/, 
Jesus x. 178 To put their hands crosswise. 1756 NuceNnt 
Gr. Tour I. 333 Four of these streets are built cross-wise, 
1774 JOUNSON 23 Aug. in Boswel/, A church built crosswise, 
1839 YEOWELL Anc. Brit. Ch, xii, (1847)-136 Four holes 
arranged crosswise. ie : 

+b. On croys-wyse: by means of a cross, by 
crucifixion. Obs. sonce-ttse, "- 

1393 Lanai. P. P?, C. xxu. 242 Pei..culled hym on croys- 
wyse atcaluarye, © 9 °- °° * Pe ite 

‘+e. With ‘one crossing another, alternately, 

1586 W. Weope Zug. Poetrie(Arb.) 58 Eche shal containe 
eyght syllables, and ryme crosse wyse, the first to the thyrd; 
and the second to the fourth, inthismanner, —* ‘ 

2. Across, athwait, transversely.- -..-°-. .- . 

xs80 Hottypaxp Treas. French .Tong,.Croiser, to cutte 
ouerthwarte, or crossewise. . 1648 Gace IVest. Ind. xi. (1655) 
38 Great trees newly cut down..and, placed crossewise in 
the way. 1696 Br. Patrick Comm, £x. xxviii. (1697) 555 
Not-cross-wise from shoulder to shoulder; but long-wise. 
1881 Jowett Thneyd. 1. 144 They, cut timber. and built 
+.a frame of logs placed crosswise. -. St ee 
:8: fig. In a way opposed: tothe direct or right ; 
perversely, wrongly. eee eer Ra ae 

1594 T: B. La Printaud, Fr, Acad. u. 272 He may seeke 


787 Winter Syst. Hush. 310 A cross-tree - 


. fof rattlesnakes] also understand each ot! 
- line eloquence is generally believed. 


" wpérador clapper, castanet, rattle.) : 
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after pleasures crosse-wise, and turne cleane out-of the way 


from reason and iudgement. 

_ Cross-wood: see Cross- B. . 2 
Crosswort (kap'swzit). [Cross-.3+ Worrt.] 
1. A name of various plants ‘having Jeaves ar- 

ranged in the form of a cross, or whorl’ of four; 

esp. Galium cructatum (also Crosswort Bedstraw); 
also of the non-British plants Vazllantia crnucéata, 

Eupatorium perfoliatum, and the genus Criciane. 

ella, Crosswort Gentian, Gentiana cruciata, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. \xxvii. 541 Croswort’ is a pale 
greenc herbe, drawing nere to a yellow Popingay colour, . 
The leaues be .. smal .. alwayes foure growing togither. .in 
fashion lyke to a Crosse at euery ioynt. _ 15397 GERARDE 
eréal u.c. § 3. 352 Crossewoort Gentian. 1756 Watson 
in Phil, Trans. XLIX. 853 Crosswort or Mugweed. 3866 
Treas. Bot. 352 Crucianella, a genus of herbaceous plants, 
called Crosswort and Petty Madder. 

2. gl. A book-name for the N.O. Crucifere: 
(plants with cruciform flowers). 

1861 Mrs. Lanxester Wild Flowers 29 [A] very exten- 
sive and useful family of plants—Crucifera: or Crossworts. 
1884 Micrer Plant-n., Cross-wort, any cruciferous plant. 

Crost, variant spelling of CrossED. 

Crostaxie (krpstiri). Sc. [a. Gaelic cros- 
tavaidh, cros-tara, called also crann-tara, -taraidh 
the cross or beam of gathering.] The Frre-cross 
or Fiery Cross, used in the Highlands of Scotland 
to summon the clans to a rendezvous. 

1685 Lond. Gas, No. 2037/1 ile commanded a Crostary 
to be dispatcht through the whole Country, which is a Sign 
in a Fiery Stick, commanding and warning every man to 
rise in Arms with him. 1795 Statist. Ace. Aberdeen XIV. 
352 (Jam.) A stake of wood, the one end dipped in blood, 
{the blood of any animal), and the other burnt, as an em- 
blem of fire and sword, was put into the hands of the per- 
son nearest to where the alarm was given, who immediately 
ran with all speed, and gave it to his nearest neighbour. . 
‘The stake of wood was named Croishtarich. 1880 Burton 
Reign Q. Anue I. vii. 328 Hesent the Crossterie, popularly 
called the fiery cross, through the glens. ; 

Croste, obs. form of Crust. ~ 

Crosyar, -syer, obs. ff. CrosrEr. 


+Crot, crote. Oés. erivation uncertain. 

The form has suggested relationship to F. cvotte (ef. 
Crorey), and to mod. Du. Avot; but difficulties of sense 
and history attach to both Pree B 

A particle, bit, atom, individual piece. 

@1300 Cursor AL, 2378 Cott.) Abram went .. and wit him 
loth, his geing, his catel, ik crot [Mair/. crote]. [éid. 9440 
If aides mi forl ow sal be lauerd ouer iik crot Pat 
esin erth or paradis. Jdid. 27375. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
IWace (Rolls) 2x02 pe host destruyed, ilk ‘a crote, c1425 
Wrntoun Cron. vit. viii. 83 pis ilk Pes of Bred. .of it nevyr 
a Crote.. owre pas my Throt. 1490-9 Promp. Parv. 05/1 
Crote of a turfe, gledieula, glebula. ~ \ 

Crotal, another form of Crorrzz. . 

Crotal (krdwtil), [ad. L. ‘cro¢alun, or its F. 
adaptation crofalé; see below.) 

1, =Cnroranum 1. 

x8so Lemcn Afiller's Anc. Art § 388 note, A female 
Bacchante clattering with crotals. 

2. Irish Antig. Applied to a small globular or 
pear-shaped bell or rattle, the nature and use of 
which are obscure: see quots. Also atérié. .» 

{2156 Joun or Sattsnury Polycrat. vin, xii, Crotala quoque 
dicuntur sonorm spherula, quix, quibusdam granis inter- 
positis, pro quantitate sui ct specie metalli, varios sonos 
edunt.] x790 Lepwicn Sabet freland 243 The Chrotal 
seems not to have been a Bardic Instrument; but the Bell. 
Cymbal used by the Clergy, and’ denominated a Crotalum 
by the Latins.” 1845 Proc. R. Irish Acad. 135 A com- 
munication .. to shew that the article called a crotal .. had 
properly but one disc, and_not two, as represented in Led. 
wich’s Antiquities. 1872 Extacompe Ch, Bells Devor 378, 
I would..confine the term Crotal to those pear-shaped and 
globular productions,‘ the exact use of which is evidently 
very doubtful, /é/d. 379 Those round crotal ‘bells in figure 
resemble an apple, and this instrument was evidently in- 
tended to make a rattling noise when shaken. . 

Cro'talid. Zool. [f. mod.L. Crotalidz.] A - 
serperit of the Crofalidw or rattlesnake family. ° 

Cro‘taliform, «. Zool. [f. CRoraL-08 +-FoRst] 
Structurally resembling or related to the rattle- 
snake; as ‘ the crotaliform serpents’. . : 


Cro‘talin, Chem. [f Crovan-us++In.] An 
albuminoid substance found in the venom of the 
rattlesnake ;.it-is not coagulated at the boiling- 

point of water. Syd. Soc. Lex, aN Ss 
Crotaline (krp'tilein), a. [f.:as prec. +-INE.] 

Of or-belonging to the rattlesnake family. .~ 
1863 Athenzunt No. 1950. 344/2 A genus of crotaline ser- 
pents. 2882 C, C. Horrey Snakes xvii. ai2 That the sexes 
er through crata- 


||Crovtalo, [It. exotalo (in Florio), ad, L. cro- 
talune: see below.) =Cnoranum. ©. 5... - 
©1682 Sin T. Browns. Tracés (1852) III, 271 All sorts of 
sistrums, crotaloes, cymbals, tympans, etc., in use among the 
ancients. 1842 Branpe Dict. Se., Crotalo, a Turkish musi- 
cal instrument. Hence in mod. Dicts..- eee 
{L.; ‘a. Gr. - 


| Crotalum ‘(kip tilém). Azttg. 


A sort of clapper or castanet used.in ancient 
Greece.and elsewhere in religious dances..". >, 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v., The crotalum,.consisted of 
two little brass plates, or rods, which were shaken in the 


* | ceived 
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hand, 822 T. Tavror Afsrleins 1x. 194, l was again led - 


‘forth to the journey..accompanied by crotala and cymbals. 
1864 Encer J/us. Anc. Nat. a2g Crotala, clappers, or cas- 
tanets, were made use of by most ancient nations in religious 
performances. . 5 

‘ |] Gvotalus (krptilds). Zool, [mod.L., fi Gr. 

«pérador rattle: see pree.] ‘The genus of American 
, Serpents containing the typical rattlesnakes, 

1834 Brit, Cycl, II. 1, 180 [Species] of Crotalus, properly 
so called, which have a rattle or instrument of sound upon 
the tail, 1864 Owen Power of God 46 The crotalus warns 
the ear of the American Indian by the rattle of its tail. 

Crotaphic (krotefik), a. Amat. [f. Gr. xpd- 
tagos, pl.-or the temples ; cf. F. crotaphzgue.] Of or 
pertaining to the temples, tempor: Cro‘taphite 
a. (FE. crotaphite (16th c. Paré), Gr. xporagirys), 
temporal, as in ‘ crotaphite arteries’; + sd. the tem- 
poral muscle (obs.). Crotaphictic a., temporal, as 
in ‘crotaphitic nerve’, the superior maxillary 
division of the fifth cerebral nerve. . 

1653: Urqunarr Rabelais1. xxv, The crotaphick artery. 

+1686 Brount Glossogr., Crotaphites, the two muscles of the 
temples, 17x3' CHESELDEN Axat. 11, xv. (1726) 254 Under 

the crotaphyte muscle. 1842 Cruvemmer Anat. 1. 311 

The Temporal muscle or Crotapiyte .. occupies the whole 

of the Temporal fossa. 1839 Topp Cyc?. Anat. Il. 2731/2 

The ‘ crotaphitic’ and. .the ‘ buccinator’ nerves, 

Crotaye, var. of Crorzy Oés. 

Crotch (kit). Now chiefly J.S. or dial. Also 
6-7 croche. [Etymological history. obscure. .In 
form it appears to agree with ME. cracie shepherd’s 
crook, crosier, ONF. creche} but in sense it comes 
nearer to Crutox, of which also, in certain appli- 
cations, crotch appears as a variant. But crzfch 
and crotch are in current use different words.] 

+1. A fork : app. the agricultural implement. 
1839 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1545) 44 Thrust out nature 
wyth a croche [Naturan: expellas jurca] yet woll she styll 
runne backe agayne. - 

+2, A fork formerly used for holding a weed 
down on the ground, while it was cut off or 
dragged up with the weed-hook. Ods. 

1873 Tusser Z/zsb, (1878) 112 In Maie get 2 weede 
hones a crotch and a gloue, and weed out such weedes as 

the ‘corne doth not loue, [2873 J. Fowzer in Archeol. 
XLIV, 279 (Plate), A. man, in a garden, cutting up thistles 
from the plants they grow amongst with a weed-hook and 
crotch. Jbid, 207,220.) , 

. Astake or pole having a forked top, used as a 

support or prop. 

1873 Tusser usb, (x878) 64 The strawberies looke to be 
couered with’ strawe, Laid overly trim vpon is and 
bows. - /éid.79 For hoppoles and crotches in lopping go 
saue. 2682 Hickerinci. Vind. Naked Truth n, 1, A Crazy 
...Fabrick that only stands upon Crotches, and Crotchets. 
1700 Drypen Fables, Baucis and Phil. 160 The crotches of 
their cot in ‘columes rise [fercas subjere columnue). x84x 
Catuin MV. Amer. Ind, (1844) I. xxii. 162 Four posts or 
crotches .. supporting four equally delicate’ rods, resting 
in the crotches, 

+b. A forked peg or crook for hanging things 

on. Obs. ; 

1873 Tusser Ans, (1878) 36 With crotchis and pinnes, to 
hang trinkets theron, = A 2 

e. Naut. Aforked support for various purposes ; 


see CRUTOH 3. - - .ooote : . 
‘4, The fork of a trée or bough, where it divides 
into two limbs,or branches, ._. 
1873 Tusser Azsb, (1878) 103 The crotch of the bough. 
1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 120 Some [branches]. .that 
have croches [Aristed creches) will bee for rake-s FY 
Worse Syst.. Agric. (2681) 323 Crotch, the forked part 
ofa Tree useful-in sia onaes of Husbandry. x758 Acct, 
Micmakis, etc. 83 Branches oftrees .. stuck in ‘the ground 
‘with the crotch {aie 1843-4 T. N. Savace in Boston 
Frat. Nat, Histe:1V, They [chimpanzees]. .build their habi- 
tations in trees. supported by the body of a limb or acrotch, 
1854 J. L. STEPHENS Centr. Amer- 374 A platform in the 
crotch of the tree. 1889 Century Mag. Aug. 503/1 vote, A 
‘mass of leaves left. .in the crotch of the he but branches. 
5. The ‘fork’ or bifurcation of the human body 
where the legs join the trunk. woes 
" @1g9z GREEN Mamiltieii, Poems (Rtldg.) 316 Some close- 
breech'd to the crotch for cold. 16r5 Crook Body of Man 
‘at4 The middle bifurcation.at the Crotch, ‘1827-8 CosneTr 
Resid. US, (2802) 256 To be split down the middle, from 
crown to crotch, 2884 Cxitp Ballads II. xxix. “2go/t 
Three-hundred yeats old, with a beard to the crotch. 
6, A bifurcation of road or river. 7, 
3967-77 Hurcnmson: Hist. Mass, Bay II. 383 The; river 
to.be called by the same name, from the crotch to the mouth, 
x88 Hottanp Bay Path xxii, Standing rightin the crotch 
of the rt \ 
awe 
. 1622 


cand. forcibate. a: 


formerly sppte 08 ite.., 2885 Swau ‘0 te 
Birds 137 From: its forked tail Cedi y ys Kite] has re- 


i the names of Fork tail,-Crotelitail (Zssex)." : -~- 
Crotche, var.-of CRoonE sb.1 Obs. --- 


. rest and: a;-crotchet.-. y 
(2634) 102 Hee driveth’a Crotchet-thorow man Minims, 
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Grotched (krot{t), a.” [£. prec. +-ep.] Having 

a ‘crotch’ or bifurcation; forked. (Now U.S.) 
" 4887 Hortnsnen Deser, Brit. 1. xiv. 74/2 A crotched 
brooke. 2806 A. Younc Agric. Essex (1813) I. 18x He pins 
them firmly down with a crotched peg. 1868 Lossinc Hud- 
son za Two crotched sticks. 1882 Cornhk. Afag. May 580 
A shaggy roof of bark upheld by ciotched saplings. 

Crotched-, crotchett-yard, corrupted forms 
of Cross-sAck-yard. 

3867-Smytu Satlor's Word-bk., Crotched-yard, the old 
orthography forcross.jackyard. 1889 Pall Mali G. 16 Feb. 
4/3 Reeving a ‘gin’ on tackle to the crotchett yard 
on board the ship Sardomene. 

Crotchet(kitfét),sb.1 Also 5-6 crochette, 
5-9 crochet, 6 corchat, crockchette, chrot- 
chet, 7 crachet, 4 (9 dial.) cratchet, 8 crot- 
chett. [ME. a. F. crochet hook, dim. of croche 
crook, hook : see CROCHET. ] 

I. =Crocker. 

1. Arch. =Crocker 23 also ¢vazsf. to buds or 
branches. 

¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 174 pe mynstre.. Wip arches... y-corven 
Wib crochetes on pabiled pds knottes of pain 1825 Hone 
Lvery-day Bk. 1. 767 The crotchets, or projecting stones 
on the outside of that..spire. 1892 Lich7ield Mercury 25 
Mar. 8/5 Let us gather one of their [elm trees’] delicate 
sprays. .-Everycrochet resembles a cluster of spherical beads. 

+2. =Crocxer x. Obs. (Cf. F. crochet.) In 
mod. dial. cvatched =the crown of the head. 

as89 Pappe w. Hatchet Biv, They will ..anatomize.. thy 
bodie from the corne on thy toe, to the crochet on thy head. 
2855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Cratchet, the crown of the 
head. ‘Nap his cratchet’, k his crown. 1876 Afid- 
Vorksh, Gloss., Cratchet, the crown of the head. 

II, A hook or hooked. instrument. 

+8. A small hook, esg, for fastening things ; an 
ornamental hook serving as a brooch or fastening. 

©1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode wt. xxiv. (1869) 149 Of this 
crochet, S,  248z Caxton God) 179 It shold be fasted to 
the creneaux of the walle, with good and stronge crochettes 
of yron, 1483 — Gold. Leg. 3134/4 ne the tyraunt.. 
with hokes and crochettis of yron dyde do tere theyr flessh. 
1803 Priv. Purse Exp. Lliz. of York (1830) 92 For hookes 
and crochettes..delivered to William Hamerton yeoman of 
the Warderobe of the beddes. «16x8 Svivester Du Bartas, 
Fob Triumphant xii, Canst thou his tongue with steely 
crotchets thrill, 1690 Evetyn Mundus Mutiebris, This to 
her side she does attach With gold crochet, or French pen- 
nache. 1703 J. Savace Lett, Amtients \xxvii. 217 An 
Imperial Purple Robe on her Shoulders button’d with a 
Crotchet of Diamonds on her Breast. t7x0 STEELE Tatler 
No. “45 » 2A Crochet of 122 Diamonds, set. .in Silver. 

4. Surg, +a, A hook-like instrument; b. spec. 
an instrument employed in obstetrical surgery. 

1780 Phil, Trans. XLVI. 83 With a crotchet holding up 
the integuments fi keep them from touching. 1754-64 
Secu Midwif- TI. 448, I sat down with a resolution to 
deliver either with the = or crotchet in order to save 
the woman's life. 1834 E. Mayvaew Dogs (1862) or3 Forceps 
- are always dangerous. . The crochet, a blunt hook... is to 
be preferred. : . 

5. a. A hook used in reaping: see quot. 1833. 
lib. A hook fastened with straps on the back of a 
porter for carrying parcels. [=F r. crochet.] 

1833 J. Hottanp Manny: Metal Il. 58 The crotchet or 
hook; the workman uses it with the left hand to gather the 
quantity of corn he intends to cut, 1860 TynpALL Glac. 1. 
xxvii. 216 Simond carried my theodolite box, tied upon a 
crotchet on his back. : 

6. A naturel hook-like organ or process: spec. 
+a, ‘The tushe, tuske, or fang of a beast’ Cotgr. 
LF. croche/]. . One of the minute hooks or 
claws on the prolegs of many lepidopterous larvee. 
e. Anat. The hook-like extremity of the superior 
occipito-temporal convolution of the brain. 

1678 Pizuirss.v., Among Hunters, the chief master Teeth 
of a Fox, are called Crochets. [Hence 1708 in Kersey and 
in later Dicts. } 1778 Mitne Dict. Bot.s.v. Semen, Some seeds 
attach themselves to animals, by means of hooks, crotchets, 
or hairs. 1802 Party Nat, Theol. xii, In the Ostrich, 
this apparatus of crotchets and fibres, of hooks and teeth is 
wanting. 1826 Kirsy & Se. Zztomod, (1828) III. xxix, The 
prolegs of almost all Lepidopterous larvz are furnished with 
a set of minute slender horny hooks, crotchets, or claws .. 
somewhat resembling fish-hooks, 1876Quain tem, Anat. 
(ed. 8) II. 532 Its anterior extremity is rounded into a 
hook called by Vicq-d'Azyr the ‘crotchet ’, hence its name. 

III. Derived and figurative senses: - 

7. Mus. & symbol for a note of half the value of 
a minim, made in the form of a stem with a round 
(formerly lozenge-shaped): black head ;'a note of 
this value.« Also ativ2b; 2.70 ae 

1440 Promp. Parv.104 Crochett of songe, sentininizia. 
ex460 Towneley ‘Myst, 1x6; Sec.. Pastor. : Say what was 

i hard ye not how he crakyd it, Thre brefes to a 
Tert. Pastor, Yee mary he hakt it, Was no crochett 
i, nor no" ~ it.’ tg00-20 geen ee 

884) No. 22 iv, The pyet.”. Fengeis to sing the nychtingalis 
er Bot scho Cannevirthe corchat cl if; For harsknes of hir 
carlich throt.- 897 Mortey Jntrod. Mus. 178 He giueth it 
such a natural grace by breaking a. minime into a crotchet 

x62a -Peacnam Compl. Gent. xi. 


causing-it: to resemble, a chaine.with the Linkes.. 2782 
Burney Hist, Mus. (ed. 2) 11. iv: 303 Notes:in a lozenge 
form :..these; whether the heads were full or open; were at’ 
first called minims: but when a still. quicker, note was 
thought , the white or open, notes only had; that 
title and the - Ages the English [called] totes | 
a name given by the with. more propriety, from the 
hook ‘or curvatare of the tail, to the..Quavery ~28g0" W. 


CROTCHET. 


Invine Goldsmith 290 He pretended to score down an air as 
the poet played it, but put down crotchets and semi-breves 
at random. 

b. Often used with playful allusion to sense 9. 

1579 Gosson Afol, Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 68 They [Musitions] 
haue euer a crotchet aboue commons, and adde where they 
liste. 1599 SHaks. Afuch Ado _u. iii. 58 Why these are 
very crotchets that he speaks, Note notes forsooth, and 
nothing. x69x Woop Azk. Oxon. I. 768 Being possess'd 
with crotchets, as many Musicians are. 

+8. A square bracket in typography ; = Crook 
7: formerly also called hook. Ods. 

1676 Cores, Crotchet..also (in printing) the mark of a 
Parenthesis [ ]. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa Wks, 1883 
VIII. 456 ote, What is between crotchets, thus [ }, Mr. 
Belford omitted. 1832 Lixpiry /utvod. Bot. 495 A few 
interpolations, which are distinguished by being included 
within crotchets[ 1. 

9. A whimsical fancy ; a perverse conceit ; a pecu- 
liar notion on some point (usually considered un- 
important) held by an individual in opposition to 
common opinion. 

The origin of this sense is obscure ¢ it is pearly synonym- 
ous with Crank sd2, senses 3 and 4, and might, ike it, have 
the radical notion of ‘ mental twist or crook’; but Cotgrave 
appears to connect it with the musical note, sense 7: 
‘ Crochue, a Quauer in Musicke ; whence // a des crochues 
en teste, (we say) his head is full of crochets’: cf. also 7b. 

573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 46 M. Osburn stud 
uppon this chrotchet, that he had bene ons therealreddi, and 
therefore, etc. 1587 Harrison Zugland 11, xxii. (1877) I. 
339 All the od crochets in such a builder's braine. 1603 

HaKs, Afeas, for AT. mt. ii, 135, 1621-51 Burton Anat. 
Med. 1. tii. 1. it, 187 That castle in the ayr, that crochet, 
that whimsie. 1628 Witner Srit, Rememdb, 1. 813 How 
could so fond a crotchet be devised, That God our serioust 
actions hath despised? gtx E. Ward Quix, 1. 37 With 
fifty Crotchets in his Head. arg7ga Witkin The Ape, 
Parrot, etc. (R.), But airy whims and crotchets lead ‘To 
Certain loss, and ne'er succeed. 1807 Crappne Par. Neg. 
930 And gloomy crotchets fill’d his wandering head. 1861 

I. Arnotn Pop. Educ. France 165 Opinions which have 
no ground in reason. .mere crotchets, or mere prejudices. 

b. A fanciful device, mechanical, artistic, or 
literary. 

x6xx L. Barry Ram Alley in Haz. Fkeger penn 366 As 
for my breath I have crotchets and devices, ‘Ladies’ rank 
breaths are often help’d with spices’. 1644 Evetyn Diary 
8 Nov., He shew'd us his perpetual motions .. models, and 
a thousand other crotchets and devices, 1933 (¢#¢/e), Isling- 
ton; or the Humours of the New Tunbridge Wells. .with 
Serious and Comical Puns, Crotchets, and Conclusions. 
176t Foote Liar 1. Wks. 1799 1. 290 All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that. .rhymers have ever produced. 1831 
CARLYLE Sart. Res. 11. ix, Nothing but innuendoes, figura- 
tive crotchets. : . 

10. Jortif, A passage formed by an indentation 
in the glacis opposite a traverse, connecting the 
portions of the covered way on both sides of the 
traverse. 1853 STocqueLer Ailit. Encyel. 

+11, AG. ‘The arrangement of a body of troops, 
either forward or rearward, so as to form a line 
nearly perpendicular to the general line of battle’ 
(Webster 1864). Ods. 

412. quasi-ado. Oddly. sonce-use. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk § Selv. 20 Its independency or 
loosness from God, lies as crotchet every whit, as its being. 

18. Comb., as crotchet-shaped; crotchet-hero 
(Atmorous), a musician ; crotchet-monger, one 
who has crotchets on political and other questions 
and obtrusively advocates them; hence crotchet- 


mongering. 

x807 W. Irvine Salmag. (1824) 82_ Exhibit loud piano 
feats Caught from that crotchet-hero, Meetz. 1874 BLackit 
Seif-Cult, 60 They are mostly crotchet-mongers and puzzle- 
brains, 1884 Ray Lanxester in Pal? Mall G, 6 Oct. 1/3 
A corkscrew-shaped or a rod-shaped or a crotchet-shaped 
bacillus. 1888 Charity Organis. Rev. June 267 The only 
way for a philanthropist to escape the reproach of crotchet- 
mongering is to give up trust in legislative crotchets. 


+ Cro‘tchet, 52.2 Obs. Also 7 cratchet. [dim. 
of Croren. (Cf. also CrurcHet.)] 
LA poke or prop with a forked top; =CRorcH 3. 


Crarchet screwed to the Pedestle and properly fitted to the 
solid and also to the hollow end of the axis of the machine. 
8.- Naut. .-=Croren 3 c, CRUTCH 3.° 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Crouchents, the crotchets, 
or floor-timbers fore and aft in a boat. ‘ 
Cro'tchet,.v. - [f. Croronnr sJ.1] a. To 
break a longer. note up into crotchets (ods,), 1b. To 
affect with crotchets. e. To ornament with 
crotchets-or crockets, Hence Crortcheted, pi. a. 
"3587 Haritar tr. Beza’s Serm..267 (T.).Not these cantels 
and morsels of scripture warbled; quavered, and crochetted, 
to give pleasure unto: the ears.- c1600-Donne Elegies i. 
S$ealousie, Drawing his breath, as-thick and short, as can 
The nimblest crocheting Musitian. 1628 -ForD - Lover's 
Mel. ‘un. ti, Voit are. but -whimsied yet, crotcheted, conun: 
drumed. x1892 Lichfeeld Mercury 25 Mar. 8/5 Look up .. 
through the slender -branches, crochetted almost to the 
tips. :'‘There, is no ‘need. to wonder where the architects. . 
‘ot ek ee of crochetting the spires and pinnacles of our 
athedral, ae ei : 


CROTCHETEER. 


Crotcheteer (krptfétier). ‘Also crotchetex. 
[f Croroper sé.) + -zEr.] A. person with: a 
crotchet ; -esg. one who pushes or obtrudes his 
crotchets in politics, etc. . 

1815 W. H. Ireranp Seribbleomania 220 As sometimes 2 
brighter orb‘lumines the sphere, So Busby o’er crotcheteers 
reigns overseer. 1856 Tait's Mag. XXIII. 276 Attempts 
at interference have been hinted at by reckless crotcheters, 
1887 Saintsnury Hist, Elizabd. Lit, vi. 242 A very early 
example of the reckless violence of private crotcheteers. 

Crotchetiness, [f. CrotcHery + -nzEss.] 
The quality of being crotchety. ; 

1860 Sat, Rev. 16 June 764/2 The fault to which Ex- 
aminers are liable is sometimes called crotchetiness, but a 
better name for it would be vanity. 1877 Dazly News 
g Oct. 5/2 Amazement at the crotchetiness of his host. 

+Cro‘tchetly, a. Obs. [-ty 1.] =next. 

1yoz C. Matuer Alagn. Chr. mi. tv. v. (1852) 594 Let the 
reader, here in a crochet, refresh himself with one crochetly 
passage. 

Crotchety (krptfeti), z [f Crorcner s/,1 
+-¥.1] Given to crotchets; full of crotchets. 

1825 Lp. Cocksurn Afem. 215 He was crotchety, posi- 
tive and wild. 1867 Bricnt Sf, Reforne (1876) 408 All 
sorts of crotchety people. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Of the nature of a crotchet. 

1 Disraer: Tencred v1. v, I threw no obstacles in his 
crotchetty course, Spectator 25 Jan., Crotchety 
attempts to alter the style and title of the House of Lords. 

Crote, var. Cror Obs., piece, bit. 

Crotels : see CRoTTELS, 

Crotesco, crotesque: see GROTESQUE. 

+ Cro‘tey, 2. Obs. [app.a. Anglo-I'r. *croteyer 
=OF. *crotoyer, f. OF. rote, crotte dung of hares, 
ete.] ¢vars. and zztr. Of hares, rabbits, etc. : To 
evacuate their excrement. 

a1425 Master of Game (Bodl. MS. 546 fo. 13 b), The hare 
. alwey..croteyeb yn o manere. /é/d. fo. 26 Pei [bucks] cro- 
teiep hure fumes yn dyuerse maneres. 1486 BA, St, Albans 
Eiija, Thehare. . fymaesand crotis and Roungeth euermoore, 

+ Crotey, sd. Obs. Also crotaye, crottoye, [f. 
Crorsy v.] In p/. = CROTTELS. 

ax425 Master of Game (Bodl. MS. 546 fo. 70) 3if be 
croteyes bep grete and pikke. x575 Turserv. Venerie 65 
To indge an olde harte by the fewmishing, the which they 
make in brode croteys. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P,) Ws. 1. 
93(t A Hare or Conneys Crottoyes. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece it. i. 301 The Croteys or Excrements of a Buck [Hare]. 
1807 Sportsman's Dict, s.v. Bear, [Bears] cast their lesses 
sometimes in round croteys. : 

+ Cro‘tising, -izing. Ods. Collective noun 
in same sense as prec. 

1898 [see Crorrets}. 1677 Prot Ox/ordsh, 190 The in- 
fection of the grass by the urin and crotizing of the Conies, 
1686 N. Cox Gent/, Reer. 12 Terms for their Ordure .. Of 
a Hare, Crotiles or Crotosing. 

Croton (krdutgn). [mod.L., a. Gr. xpordr a tick, 
also the Castor-oil plant Riczizs communis, taken 
in Botany as the name of an allied genus.] 

1, Bot, A large — of euphorbiaceous plants, 
mostly natives of tropical regions, many of the 
species of which haveimportant medical properties. 

195% Hitt Nat, Hist. Plants 612 The herbaceous Croton 
with rhombic leaves and pendulous capsules, 1846 LinpLEY 
Veg. Kingd. 281 Similar colours are found .. in some 
Crotons. 1847 Youatt Horse xiv. 305 The only purgative 
on which dependence can be placed is the croton, 

2. By florists applied to Codieum pictum, a 

lant cont allied to the Crotons, cultivated in 

ot-houses for its beautiful foliage. 

2882 Daily News 29 June 2 f Crotons, gloxinias, maiden- 
hair, Draceenas, and pitcher plants, 1882 Garden 1x Mar. 
167/3 Suitable time. .for erat back and striking Crotons. 

. Croton oil, a fatty oil existing in the seeds of 
the East Indian species, Croton Tiglum; itis a 
drastic perpen ; croton chloral orc. c. hydrate, 
a name of butyl chloral hydrate, given in error. 

2832 ne Davies Manual Mat, Med, 363 Croton Oil. 1875 
H. C, Woop Therap. (2879) 475 Croton oil is probably the 
most available of the cathartics, 2876 Haney Jai, Aled. 
346 Croton-chloral Hydrate was first obtained by Kramer 
and Pinner. x88: B, W. Ricnarpson in AZed. Tens. Frail, 
Jan. 79 Croton chloral combined with quinine. 

Croton-bug. %S. A name given in parts of 
the U.S..to the Cockroach, Blatta orientalis, and 

other species of the same genus. 

The name is said to be derived from the Croton river, 
Westchester county, N.Y,, the suggestion being that these 
insects became abundant in New York about the time (z842) 
that the Croton aqueduct brought water to the city. 

Crotonic (krotgnik), a. Chen. [f£ Crozon +-10.] 
Of or derived from croton oil; as in crotonie acid, 
C, Hi, O,,.the second member of the Aoryuic series, 
So Cro‘tonate, asalt of crotonic acid. ‘Cxro-tonol, 
a brown oil obtained from croton oil, Cro‘tonyl, 
the radical Cj H, of crotonicacid, Cro-tonyle:ne, 
a hydro-carbon, C,H, (liquid below 15°C.), 
homologous with allylene. 2 ne 

1838 T. Trtomson Chem. Org, Bodies 433 It owes its pur- 
gative qualitics to. .crotonic acid dissolved in the oil. 1873 
Wittiamson Chem. 302 The crotonate which-has been 
extracted from the croton-seed - oil.. 1880 CrrmmsHaw 
Wuriz, Aton. Th, 264 The tetratomic radicals, acetylene, 
allylene, and crotonylene, are known in a free state, -..> 

--FCrott. Obs..rare—', [a.'F..crotte.]- Dirt. - 
~ 3687 Howeut Londinog.391 And touching streets, the dirt 

and crott of Paris may be smelt ten miles off, -*- . 


_ crochit “with. croune, cumly and’ cleir.] 1348 


* days upon this rock, 
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Grottels ‘(kryt’lz), sd. pi. . Also 7 crotelles; 
ciles, -els. [app. dim. f. F. crate, crotte (see Cror).] 
The globular dung ér excrement of hares, etc. 

zg98 Manwoon Lazes Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 45/2 Of a 
Hare {the ordure is called] crottels or cratising. x660 
Howett Parly of Beas/s 8 (D.) The lesses of a fox, the 
crotells ofahare. @2700 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crotiles, 
Hares Excrements. 21722. Pucnie Clb (1817) 90 The 
spraints of an otter, the crottels of a hare. 

Crottle (kr7't'l). Also 8 crottel, 9 crotal. [a. 
Gaelic crotal, crotan a lichen, és. one used in 
dyeing.] A name given in Scotland to various 
species of lichen used in‘dyeing: cf. CUDBEAR. 

2778 Licrtroor Flora Scot. (1789) 818 Lichen omphalodes, 
Dark purple Dyer’s Lichen. Cork or Arcell Angdis, Crotal 
Gaulis, 1794 Statist. Acc, Scot, X11.113 It [cudbear] was 
known as a dye-stuff in the Highlands by the name of 
cookes or crottel some hundred years ago. 1861 H. Mac- 
MILLAN Fooluotes fr. Nature x16 The dyes she herself pre- 
pares, by simply boiling in water..various species of crotal 
or lichens, 1882 in D. H. Edwards Afod. Scot. Poets Ser. 
m1. 999 When ither dykes Wi’ crottle are grown gray. 

Crottoye, var. CRoTEY Ods. 

+Crouch, sd.1 Ods. Forms: 1 ertic, 2-3 
cruche, 4~5 crouche, crowch(e. [Early ME. 
cruche, app.:-OE,. erie, ad. L. cratx, crucis cross. 

OE. erie is known to occur once ¢ 1000 in sense ‘sign of 
the cross’: its history presents some difficulties. The 
palatalization of the final 2(whence rath c. crfche) suggests 
that it was a word of carly adoption which had undergone 
the usual phonetic change, asin cz7ce, church. But in this 
case the vowel would have remained short, as in Jie, pitch, 
and examples would surely have occurred. The probability 
is that it is a late learned adaptation of L. cruei-, as 
pronounced by Italians or other Romanic peaole with ¢ as 
teh, and lengthened 2: cf. It. cvoce. See Pogatscher § 160 
(1888), Cf. also OS. ertci, OHG. erttci, crttzi, mod. G. 
éreuz, and their allied forms, where we have the long 7, and 
¢ repr. by ¢s as in OF. crvtz. (Some have thought ME. 
cruche to be of Fr. dial. origin : cf. Bearnese cvoz?z cross).] 

=Cross, in its various early senses: the holy 
cross, or a representation or figure of it; the sign 
of the cross ; a heraldic cross; the cross on a coin, 
a coin marked with a cross. 

crooo Sax. Leechd, Il. 288 ponne nime he his [petra 
oleum] dzl, and wyrce cristes mzl on zxicre lime butan 
cruc on bm heafde foran se sceal on balzame beon, ¢1200 
Trin. Coll, Hom. ¥ Crepe to cruche on lange fridai. a x225 
Leg, Kath. 1171 Ne mahte..his heuenliche cunde..felen 
. Sorhe vpo pe cruche. ¢x3r5 SHorEHAM 15 Ine the fore- 
heved the crouche a-set Felthe of fendes to bermi. 1340 
Ayenb, 41 The haljede hinges, pe crouchen [Fr. des crorz], 
pe calices. 1389 in Lug, Gilds (1870) 54 In exaltacion of ye 

oly crouche. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 172 Whose tunge 
nouther pill ne crouche may hire. 2393 Lanor. P. P2. C. vin. 
167 Meny crouche on hus cloke and keyes of rome. «a x400 
Cov, Afyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 355 He deyd on crowche, @1420 
Hoccruve De Reg. Princ. 680 Loke whethir In this purs 
there be ony crosse or crouche, 1463, etc. [see CroucHsas), 

Crouch (krautf), sb.2 Also 6 crowche. [f. 
Crovuce v1] An act of crouching; a stooping, 
bending, or bowing low. 

1397 Lyty Ione, in Moone u.i, Thou didst not honor me 
with kneele and crowche. 1632 Massincer City Madant 
un. i, The reverence, respect, the crouches, cringes. x80 
Campnett Gertr. Wyom. m. xiv, Nor cougar's crouch 
fear'd, 1889 Ans. Maxse in Pall MallG, 29 Jan. 1, Public 
Opinion, always on the crouch. .in order tospring erect, 

Crouch, obs. by-form of Crutox, 

Crouch (krautf), 7.4 Forms: 4 cruche(n, 
erouchen, 4-6 crouche, 5-7 croche, 6-7 
crowch(e, crooch(e, 6 crootche, croutche,, 6- 
crouch. [First known in end of 14th c.; origin 
doubtful. : ‘ 

Generally identified with Crouk v. 3 but (2) cvouke and 
eruche come together as distinct words in and quot. 13945 
(2) there is no assignable reason for the palatalization of the 
& in crouk; cf. the phonetic history of OL, drican, diican, 
ican, etc. 3 (3) crouch is palatalized in all Eng. dialects, 
Sc, kratf, W. Yorksh. kritf (both meaning ME. 2). It is 
indeed impossible fora word’ in -ouch to be regularly de. 
rived from OE., since the same cause that palatalized the cin 
-te would necessarily make umlaut and give c-, ME. -ych, 
ich. There was howeveran OF. crochirto become hooke 
or crooked, of which Godefroy has a single example, said 
of the shoulders ‘a fet..les espaules crochir.’ On the 
analogy of fouch, avouch, etc., this might give Eng. croxch, 
but the lateness of the word is still surprising.) : 


1, zx. To stoop or bend low with general com- 
pression of the body, as in stooping for shelter, in 
fear, or in submission; to cower with the limbs 


bent. Formerly often applied to the act of bowing. 


Jow in reverence or deference. Now said also of 
the depressed and constrained .posture assumed by 
a beast in fear or submission, or in order to make 
aspring. (To cower concems chiefly the head and 
shoulders: to crouch affects the body asa whole.) 
* 61394 P.P2. Crede 302 Lordes loueth hem well, for pei so 
lowe crouchen, bid. 751 Kniztes’ croukep hem to & 
cruchep full lowe.- [x4.: Golagros §& Gav. 1280 The King 
Grst Pr, 
Afdsse 121 Without ether crouching or kneling. xs8z ‘J. 
Bet Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 322b, Croochyng and kneel- 
ng to the.Crucifixe. -16xx Cotcr., Safir ..to crooch, 
larke, squat, or ducke.vnder. x653,H. Cocan tr, Pixto's 
Trav, 29 We sat crouching for the space of three whole 
xjog Appison Zatler No. 1617? 5 A 
Couple ‘of tame Lions iy crouching at her Feet. 1835 
Manrvat’Yac, Faith/. xxxi, He crouched behind a lilac. 
bush. 1840 Dickens Barz. Rudge vij-Crouching like a 


CROUCHING. 
cat in dark’corners,’ 1873 Brack 27. Thule vil. 106 Sheila 
crouched into her father's side for shelter. - Sau eee sare 
. &. To bow or bend humbly or servilely ; to cringe 
submissively or fawningly. Chiefly fig... .. 

1528 Roy & Bartow Rede me (Arb. 59) But they are con- 
strayned to croutche..as it were unto an Emproure. 1577 
Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist, (1619) 327 They crooched vnto 
the Romanes, and protested loyalty and subiection. 1594 
Nasue Unfort. Trav, 41 He must faune like a spaniel 
crouch like a Jew. - 1601 R. Jounson Kingd. & Commu. 
59 ‘They are croched to, and feared of ail men. 19779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) 1 xliv. us The free spirit must crouch 
to the slave in office. 1823 Scorr Quentin D. xvi, I crouch 
to no one—obey no one, «1862 Buckie Civiliz. (1869) Ll. 
fit, 126 They who crouch to those who are above them 
always trample on those who are below them. : 

8. trans. To bow or bend low (the knee, etc.) : 
often with implication of cringing. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4149/4 [She] crouches her hind Fetter- 
lock Joynts when she stands still, x800 CoLertoce Ciizista- 
Jel 11, She... crouched her head upon her breast.’ 28zs 
Moore Ladia R. (1824) 207 "Twas not for him to crouch the- 
knee Tamely to Moslem eprannys 1854 Lanpor Lett. 
American 26 How long shall a hundred millions of our 
fellow-creatures crouch their backs before him?- . - 

+ Crouch, v.2 Obs, Also 5 crowche, 7 cruch. 
[f Cnoucr 56.1: cf, Cross v,] 


1. trans. To cross; to sign with the cross, 

az225 Leg. Kath, 728 Heo wid Cristes cros Cruchede 
hire ouer al. ¢ 2386 Biavcen Millers T. 293, I crowche 
the from elues and from wightes, — Averch, 7. 463 And 
crouched hem, and bad God schuld hem blesse, 

2. To cross with lines, ete. vare. cone 

¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 125 Bred greefe hath 
cruch’t our cheekes with water furrowes. 

Crouchant (krawtfant), a. [f Crovon v.1+ 
-ANT, after couchant.| Crouching. 

axso3 H. Sart Sera. (3637) zz9-To mayntaine his 
Papists pendant and crouchant, which live among Chris- 
tians. 3850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 113/2 Droit fellows.., 
crouchant under the fancied burdens of waterspouts. 2 

+Cronu'chback, sd. and a Obs. (exc. Hist.) 
Also 6 crutch-back, crudge bak, 7 crouched-. 
[£ stem of Crouca v., associated perhaps with F. 
croche crook: cf. CRooK-BAoK, which is, at least 
in sense and use, a doublet of this.] | : 

1. A crooked or hunched back, 2. One who has 
a crooked back, a hunchback. b. attrib. or adj. 
Having a crooked back, hunchbacked. 

¢x49x in R. Davies York Records (1843) 221 That Kyng 
Richard-was an ypocryte, a crochebake, & beried in‘a dike 
like a dogge. 1494 Fapyan Chron. vu. 366 Sir Edmunde 
% kynges other sone, surnamed Crowch Bak. 181 

joucLas King Hart u. liv, A crudge bak that cairfufl 
cative bure. 1592 Bd unson Wine Worthies A iij, Aesope, 
for all his: crutchback, had a quick wit. 1627'Speep Lng. 
land xxx. § 6 Robert Bossu, the Crouch-backe Earl of that 


Prouince. 1700 fi Brome Trav. Lng. ii, (2707) 66 Crouch- 
back Robert, Earl [of Leicester]. raised a Rebellion against 


King Henry II. 5 
(As a eoqnomen of Edmund, brother of Edward J, it was 
contended [oe rjth c. writers that Crouchdack meant 
*crossed-back’', as in Crouched friars; but this is not com- 
patible with the form Crook-nack, which goes back to the 
zsth c, and answers to the ‘Edmundus dorsum habuit 
fractum’, attributed to John of Gaunt in the Continuatio 
Eulogit (Rolls, 1863) III. 369. Cf. 16xx Speen Hist, G2. 
Brit, vit. ii, (1632) 199. 1640 Yoru Union Hon, 22, . 1677 
F.Sanprorp Gencal, Hist. Kings Eng. 103.) ant 

Hence + Crow'ch-bicked a. ; 

2606 HoLtanp Swvefort. 2x1 A man very low of stature and 
withall crowchbacked. 1630 M. Gopwyn tr. BA, Hereford's 
Ann, Eng. (1675) 148 Crouch-backed Mary [married] to 
Martin Kayes, groom Porter. ¢ 1707 in Maidment Se. Pas= 
guils (1868) 375 The crouch backed Count, ; ¥ 

+ Crouch-clay. Ods. (Cf. also CRovoH-waRE.) 

19726 Dict. Rust. (ed 3) s.v. Clay, Crouch, white Clay, 
Derbyshire, of which the Glass-pots are made at Nottingham, 

Crouched (kraw'tft, -éd),. 3/7, a. - [f. Crover 
v.|4-ED.] Bowed, bent together. - . . | 

3848 J. A. Carty.e tr. Dante's Juferno xiv, Sitting all 
crouched up. 386g Kinestey Herew. xix. (1866) 245 She 
sat crouched together. _- - 7 : a 

Crouched, earlier form of CrutoHenD (Friars). 

Crou'cher. . [f.Crovony.1] ‘One who crouches. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xviii. (1617) 320 A thousand 
flatterers, and as many crouchers and cappers, 1884 ‘Trexny- 
son Becket 10, I, true son Of Holy Church—no croucher to 
the Gregories, : eee nal 

Crowchie, -y, @. Sc. _[f Crovoz v1 or sb.2 
+-¥.] =Crovcg-BAaocKED, hunch-backed. -  . 

1985 Burns Halloween xx, Or crouchie Merran Humphie. 

Crouching (krau‘t{in), v2. sb. [f. Crovor z.1 
+-ING1.] ‘The action of the verb CrouoH, q.v. - 

253% CoverDALe Ecclus, xii, xx Though he make moch 
croutchinge and-knelinge. xg8x J: Beri Haddon's Answ. 
Osor, 319 In_their croochynges,' maskyng “Masses, An- 
themes. 1814 Byron Corsair u. xiv, The coward crouching 
ofdespair.  — 7 - a ae 
_ Crouching, 77. a. [f. as prec. +'-mNG 2] ‘That 
crouches (/7, and jig.) ; see the verb. Pam 
‘ x600 Suer, Tone IWVoodmans Walke in Eng, Helicon, 
Desert went naked in the cold; when crouching craft’ was 
fed. x6xx Cotcr., Zapissant, crooching. , 1770 Gorpsm. - 
Des. Vil. 45 ‘Where crouching tigers wait their. hapless 
prey. 31867 I", D. Maurice Pair. § Lawytuers x. (ed. 4) 193 
They were a set of poor crouching slaves. . ex ® 
“Hence Gron’chingly adv. ¢ sh ; 

x832 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 7o2 Running 
crouchingly along the copestones. 1884 E. O'Donovan Story 
of Aferv iti, 34 They. »sat crouchingly around the fires” 


ahh a 


| CROUOHMAS, 


+ Growchinas. :Qés: -.Also x .crowche-, 6 
orowchmes(se, -mas, [f. Crovor sd.1 cross + 
Mass.]_The festival of the Invention of the Cross, 
observed on May 3. i 
1389 in Lng. Gilds (1870)'119 On y* sunday after crouche- 
messe dai. 1463 Paston Lett. No. 47211. 132 Ye F: ‘y 
nexst after Crowchemesse Day. 1830 Patscr. A At 
Crowchmesse, @ Ze saincte Croyx. Ibid, 811/2 On Crowche- 
messe daye, Ze jour du saynct Sacrement, 1373 Tusser 
Hush, (1878) 110 From bull cow fast till Crowchmas be past. 
1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Cxonchmuas or Crouchmas-day, 
a_Festival kept by Roman-Catholicks in Honour of the 
Holy Cross, [Hence in Barty.] [892 Globe 28 Dec. 1/5 
Martinmas is confined to Scotland; Crouchmas, the feast 
of the Invention of the Cross, on May 3, is quite obsolete.j 

Crou:ch-ware. Pottery. [Of uncertain origin 
and .age: connexion with CrovoH-onay, or the 
converse, is suggested by Solon, Od English 
Potter, but evidence is wanting.] A name applied 
by collectors to the early salt-glazed pottery of 
Staffordshire. 

1819 W. Prt Topogr. Hist. Staffordsh. 415-6 These pieces 
(of ¢ 1700] appear to be composed of the clay found in the 
coal pits in and near Burslem, then called -marl; while 
others have been found formed of this clay and a mixture of 
white sand or pounded gritstone procured at Mole Cop, 
and well covered with a salt glaze. This last is known by 
the name of Crouch Ware, and proves that at that time 
the salt glaze had been introduced, 1829 S. SHaw His?. 
Staffordsh. Potteries 110 We find Crouch ware first made 
there [Burslem] in x699..In making Crouch ware, the com- 
mon brick clay and fine sand from Mole Cop were first 
used; but afterwards the Can marl and sand; and some 
persons used the dark grey clay from the coal pits and sand 
for the body, andsalt glaze. 1883 So.on Old Exg. Potter 72. 

Croud, var. of Croop v. Sc. 
Croud(e, Crouette, obs. ff. Crown, Cruer. 
Croudero: see CROWDER. 
‘+ Crouk, 2. Obs. rare. Also 5 crowke. [Of 
uncertain origin; but perh, corresponding to Ger. 
dial. Rravchen in same sense, which Hildebrand 
suggests tobe:—*Ariihan = hreukan (Ger. kiiechen), 
like OLG. Ariigan = hreupan, OE, eréopanz to 
creep. Cf. CroucHy.!] zur. To bow, to make 
obeisance, 

©1394 P. Pl. Crede 75 Kniztes croukep hem to & crucheb 
full lowe. a oa Toumeley Myst, 163 For ¥ (Joseph) can 
nawthere crowke ne knele [sc. to the doctors in the Temple : 
Luke ii. 46). 

Crouk, var. of Croox v.2, to croak. 
t+ Oxouke, crowke. Os. [OE. critce fem. 

ot, little pitcher, ‘urceolus’, cognate with OS. 
trfka (MDu. erfke, Du. krazk, MAG. hriche, 
dial. Ger. Arauche), The LG. word was prob. the 
source of F. cruche, and the ME. of Welsh crwe, 

. which has no Celtic cognates. OTeut. *i7ha- is 
perh, in ablaut relation to the family of Crocx.] 
A pitcher, a ng. 

azo Epinal Gloss. 989 Trulla, crucae [so Exf.; Corpus 
2ogx cruce). @Bo0 Corpus Gl.2165 Urciolunt, waetercruce. 
@z000 Voc, in_Wr.- Witicker 281/32 Uretfolum, cruce, 
1386 Cuaucer Reeve’s 7. 238 Whan that dronken was al in 
the cronke [2 J7SS. crowke}. 

Croul, obs. f. Crawn, Cur; var. Crown v. Obs. 
‘Croumbe, croum(e, var. Crom, CRuatp, 

Croun(e, obs, form of Crown. 

Crounkil, obs, form of CRUNKLE. 

Croup, croupe (krizp), sb.1 Forms: 4- 
eroupe, 7- Group; also 5 crowpe, kroupe, 
crupe, 5-6 orope, 6 crowp, croope, 7-9 croop, 
erup. [a. F. crospe (in 11-12th c. crope, crtpe), 
Pr. cropa; of Teutonic origin: cf. Crop sb.] 

1. The rump or hind-quarters of a beast, esp. of 
a horse or other beast of burden. 

cxz0o K. Alis. 2447 Tyberye..hutte Salome with his 
spere, That of the sadel he gan him beore, Over the croupe 
to the grounde, 386 Cuaucer Fyiar's T. 262 This carter 
thakketh his hors upon the croupe, ¢14so Afer?in 118 The 
kynge loth was so astonyed that he fley ouer his horse 
crowpe, @1833 Lp, Berners Hon 1, 269 Huon lept vp on 
his crope [ed. 260x backe]. 1877-87 Hounsnen Chrox, III, 
896/2 Certeine prelats, whom ~. they set vpon asses and Jeane 
mules, and ‘with their faces reuersed to the crowp of the 
beasts. 1676-Lond, Gaz. No. 1090/4 A Red Roan Gelding 
- having 2 small black List over the Withers,and down the 
Crup. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 1. i. 250 The 
Spanish genette. .the croup.round and large. 1808 Scorr 
Maruz. v. xii, So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
1833 Regul. Instr, Cavalry \.74 Theeru per. should admit 
the breadth of the hand between it and the croup of the 
horse. 2872 Lever La. Kilgobbin xix, (1875) 118 A small 
bog-boy [was] mounted on the croop behind. 


@ 1676 Sir E, Wacker Hist. Disc. (1708) ge Our Horse 


2. (creep). The hinder end of a saddle. rare. 
cg BaneRRe Tales Life § Death 1. 244 Which-he 
ou. IT. * 
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tied in'a little leather sort of valise, made for the purpose, 
at the crup of his saddle. 

B..atirib. — - 

3686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2155/4 A croop Saddle and Bridle. 

Group (krip), sb2° [f. Crour v.1, Zz. a hoarse 
croaking.} 

1. An inflammatory disease of the larynx and 
trachea of children, marked by a peculiar sharp 
ringing cough, and frequently proving fatal in a 
short time, 

Croup was the popular name in the south-east of Scotland, 
and was introduced into medical use by Prof. Francis Home 
of Edinburgh in 1765. 

1763 F. Home (¢z¢/e), An Inguicy into the nature, cause, 
and cure of the Croup. 178 Mrs. Dezany Corv. 20 June. 
19796 Hull Advertiser 19 Mar. 2/4 Seven children have 
lately fallen victims at Highgate to 2 disorder called the 
croup, 1866 A. Frist Princ, Aled. (1880) 286 The term croup 
is applied to laryngitis with fibrinous exudation, and it has 
also been applied to simple laryngitis and to a non-inflam- 
aastory affection, namely, spasm of the glottis, occurring in 
children, 

2. The local name of the Northumbrian ‘ burr’ 
or utterance of 7 grasseyé, with the peculiar modi- 
fication of pronunciation which it causes. 

Mod. (Said by one Northumbrian of another at a Scotch 
fair) ‘That man is from the English side, he has the croup.’ 
(Scotch Shepherd) ‘ Hoot na ! it’s only the burr’. 

Comh,, as croup-like adj. 

2799 1. Beppors Contrib. Phys. §& Med. Knowl. 443 Breath- 
ing..with such difficulty and croup-like noise, etc. 

Group, 5.8 Short for Cnourisr. 

1794 serene, Mag. VV. 43 The croup shuffles another 
pack in the mean time. a 

Croup (krzp), 7.1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
crowp, 7-9 croop(e, 9 dal, crowp. [This and 
the synonymous Croaparé app. of imitative origin, 
having associations with ¢vow, croak, and with an 
earlier northern verb 701, rope, to call, shout, cry 
hoarsely, f. ON. Avdpja.] 

1. dutr. To cry hoarsely; to croak as a raven, 
frog, crane, etc. 

3513 Douctas Zvezs vu. Prol. rr9 Palamedes byrdis 
crouping in the sky. 1g84 ‘I. Hupson pute in Sylvester's 
Du Bartas (1621) 711 And crowping frogs like fishes there 
doth swarme, 1616 Surrn. & Marnn, Country Farmnees if 
the little Frogs croope more than ordinarie. 1654 Trapp 
Comm, Ps. xiv. 1x As the Raven is said to have crouped 
from the Capitol when Augustus came tothe Empire. 1804 
Tarras Poems 44 (Jam.) Ye croopin corbies. 1847-7: 
Ha titwett, Cronf, to croak. North, 1835 Rosinson Whitby 
Gloss. To ales # to grunt or grumble. .‘ A crowping’, that 
. subdued croal Ing heard in the bowels from flatulence. 

2. ‘To speak hoarsely, as one does under the 
effects of cold’ (Jamieson). 

3. To make the characteristic hoarse ringing cough 
of the disease called croup. 

x80x Med. Frni. V. 518 An infant. .was heard several times 
to croup; and its breathing became difficult. 

4. To pronounce a rough uvular 7 (7 grasseyé) ; 
to have the Northumberland ‘burr’. (The local 
expression for this ; pron. kszep, krhzp.) 

Mod. He croups like a Newcastle man. 

+Group, v2 Obs. [from Crourier: ef, Crovur 
sb.3.] trans. To second or back up (a gamester). 

2728 Vansr. & Cisser Prov. Hush. 1. i, [have a game in 
my hand, in which, if you'll croup me, that is, help me to 
play it, you shall go five hundred to nothing. 

Group, -, obs. pa. t. of CREEP, 

Croupade (krupé'd). [a. F. croupade, f. 
croupe Croup sb.1, under the influence of It. grog- 
pata,| (See quot. 7254) 

1849 W.S. Mayo Kaloolah (1850) 171 Forcing him {a horse] 
to perform 2 number of lofty croupades. 2884 E. L. Anver- 
son Mod. Horsemanship ui. xvii. 152 The Groupade is a 
high curvet, in which the hind-legs are brought up under 
the belly of the horse. | 

Croupal (kripal), @. Pach. [f. Crovr sb,? + 
-Au, Also in mod.F.] Relating to, or of the 
nature of croup; = CrovProus. 

1852-9 Topp Cycl, Anat. IV. 1258/1 Croupal exudations 
are sometimes found inthe urethra, 1866 A. Fur Princ. 
‘Med. (880) 305 The cough presents..the shrill, ringing, 
croupal character. 

Croupe (kri#p). [a. F. crowpe: see Croup sd.1] 

1._=Cnour sd,} q.v. 

| 2. =CrovupaDe. 

18:2 Byron Ch. Har. t, Ixxvi, With well-timed croupe the 
nimble coursers veer. .Note, The croupe is a particular leap 
taught in the manége. : : 

|| 8. The rounded top of a mountain. [So in Fr.] 

1808 J. Bartow Colnutd, 1. 268 Hills form on hills and 
croupe o’er croupe extends. 2 

Crouper(e, obs. form of CRUFPER. 

Croupier (kri‘pijas, krzpio-z), Also 8 erouper, 
croupee, crowpee. [a Fr. croufpier, orig. one who 
ridés behind on the croup; hence, one who goes 
halves with a player at cards or dice and stands be- 
hind him ‘to assist him, also he who stands behind 
the banker to assist at the game of basset, and now 
ata gaming table asin sense 2.] 


1. A second standing behind a gaméster to back 


him up and help him. Ods. 
xjoy Wycuertey Let, 11 Nov. in Pofe's Letters, Since 
s have such a Croupier or Second to stand by me as Mr. 
ope. 7 


CROUSE. 


2. He who rakes in the money at a gaming- 
table. 

1931 Daily Frni. 9 Jan. (in D'Israeli Cur, Lit., Ganeing) 
Two Crowpees, who watch the cards, and gather ‘the money 
forthebank. 1855 THackERAy VewcomesI, 3° The gambling 
tables and_the cadaverous croupiers and chinking gold. 
1884 May CromMetin Browz-Lyes xii, 114 All gone ! swept 
from the green cloth by the croupier’s inexorable rake. 

3. One who sits as assistant chairman at the lower 
end of the table at a public dinner. 

x785 Craic in Lounger No. 26 § 10 He js no longer 
Croupier at Lord E.’s, his place there being filled up by 
Tom Toastwell. 1827 T. Hasucton C. 7horntor (1845) 76 
The honours of the table were performed by my uncle, by 
whose orders I acted as croupier. /drd. i The important 
office of vice-president or croupier. 1849 THackeray Pen- 
dennis xvi, Hicks officiated as croupier on the occasion. 

Crou'piness. [f. Croupy +-NEss.] Croupy 
condition ; tendency to croup. 

Crouping: see Crour v.! 

+ Crou‘pon. ds. or dial, Forms: § eropoun, 
*on, -owne, -yn, crupoun, cruppon, crovpon, 
crowpon, -yn, § croppin, curpon, -en,-in. fa. 
OF. croupon, augm. or dim. of crotepe, in OF. 
crupe, crope ramp, rear-part: see Croupl. The 
mod.Sc. form is czerpon by metathesis of 7] The 
croup or rump of a horse or other animal; the 
buttocks or posteriors of the human body ; érans/. 
the hinder part of a thing; the crupper of the 
harness. 

[@ 1300 Gloss Neckham in Wright Voc. 99 Céuncs, crupuns.] 
¢ 1400 Vwvaine § Gaw, 2468 Fro his [the giant's] hals to his 
cropoun. ¢x400 Maunprv. (Roxb.) xxxi, 142 A faire beste 
«his crupoun and his taile er lyke to a hert. crqqo 
Promp. Paru.105/t Cropon’ of a beste, cluiis. 1483 Cath, 
Angi, 85 A Crovpon [v7. Cruppon)}, césds, 1722 W: 
Hamitton Wallace 9 (Jam.) V'd gar their curpons crack, 
19725 New Cant. Dict., Croppin, the Tail of any ‘Thing; as, 
‘The Croppin of the Rotan [=Cart). 1785 Buaxs //alloween 
xviii, The graip he for a harrow taks, And haurls at his 
curpin. 

Croupous (kripas), a. Path. [f. Crour sd.* 

1. Of the nature of, or characteristic of, croup. 

1853 Pacer Lect, Surg, Pathol, 1, 335 Considering croup- 
ous exudations to be peculiarly fibrinous, 1888 Brit. Aled. 
Frni, 10 Mar., Croupous pneumonia, 

2. Affected with croup. 

288r T, F. Keane Six Afonths in Meceah y, 106 [Like] the 
roars of an enraged croupous lion. 

Croupy (krarpi), a. [f. as prec, +-y.] =prec. 

1834 J. Forwrs Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 113 The 
croupy or false membrane. 1839-47 Topo Cyc/. Ainad, IIL. 
125/2 On the opening, inte the windpipe being perfected 
the croupy breathing disappeared. : 2 

Crouse (kris), a. Se. and orth. dial. Forms: 
3~4 crus, (3 oruse), 4-6 crous, 4— crouse, (4-5 
orows(s, 5 crouss(e, 6-9 crowse, gcroose). [ME. 
northern 77s, crows, agreeing in form with MHG., 
MLG., LG. &rds crisp, MDu. dozys (Kilian) crisp, 
curly, mod. G. 4razs crisp, curled, sullen, erabbed, 
fractious, mod. Du, &7ves (from LG.) crisp, cross, 
out of humour, EFris. 2#s curly, entangled, 
luxurious, opulent, wanton, jolly. Not found in 
the earlier stages of any of the langs. ; in English 
only northern, and almost exclusively Sc. (whence 
the pronunciation with 2), though borrowed by 
Drayton and some of his contemporaries, and then 
rimed with Eng. words in oz ; also found in York- 
shire dial, with aa from ov. As only the figura- 
tive senses are here found, it appears to be one of 
the LG. or Frisian words which appeared in the 
northern dialect early in the ME. period.] 


+1. Angry, irate, cross, crabbed. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor Mf. 14740 (Cott.) Gains bam he was ful 
kene and crus, Dos yow, he said, vte of mi hus, Jé/d, 
21882 (Edinb.) To be fuse, ogain pat come pat es sa cruse, 
Ibid. 27740 (Cott.) It [wrath] es a cruel thing and crus, 

+2. Bold, audacious, daring, hardy, forward, full 
of defiant confidence, ‘cocky’. Oés. In later use 
passing insensibly into 3, as when the crowing cock 
becomes the type. 

ax300 Cursor Af. 3044 (Cott.) O him sal gret men cum 
and crus. ¢ 1340 /did. 23749 (Trin,) Oure flesshe is ever to 
synne crous, 2835 Stewart Cyor, Scot. II. 592 None durst 
be so hardie and so crous To speik of him. 1398 Drayton 
Heroic, Zp. 142 Duke Humphry’s old allies... Attending 
their revenge, grow wond'rous crouse [»72e house]. ¢x620 
A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 28 He is the noat of the 
male; as... he isa crouse cock; he is a fat wether. x724 
Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 8 The wooer he step'd up the 
house And wow but he was wond’rous crouse. 1808 J, 
Mayne 'Siller Gun mt. 131 Crouse as a cock in his ain cavie. 
1862 Hustop Prov. Scot,-16 A man’s aye crouse in-his ain 
cause, 1883 Huddersf. Gloss., Crouse [pron. craas), bold, 
brave, lively. . i : er Sets 

8. In somewhat high or lively spirits ; vivacious; 
pert, brisk, lively, jolly. : 

2a 1400 Chester PL, (Shaks. Soc.) I. 5x Heare are beastes 
in this howse, Heare cattes make yt crousse. 1393 Drayton 
Eclogues vii. 2B The little Fly, Who is so Crowsé and 
Gamesome with the flame. 2641 Brome You. Crew 1. Wks. 
1873 III. 366 Most crowse, most capringly. 1674 Ray MV. 
C. Words 12° Crowse, brisk, budge, lively, jolly. 2792 
Burns Duncan Gray vy, Now they're crouse and .eantie 
baith. x8s% Ropinson IVAitby Gloss., Crovse,-brisk, ‘As 
crowseasalop.’ 1858 M. Porrzous Sorter Johuny 8 My 
faith! she was a wife right crouse. 159 - 
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CROUSELY. 


B. as adv. Boldly, confidently, briskly, viva- 
ciously: esp. in phr. fo crack. or craw crouse 
(Sc.), to talk boldly or over-confidently. 

@x48§ Hottann Howlat 221 Cryand full crowss. 168: 
Cowvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 145 And after thou hast 
crackt so crouse, Thy mountains do bring forth a‘mouse. 
1786 Burns Twa Dogs 135 The cantie auld folks crackin 
crouse. @ 31810 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 1z My trouth but 
ye craw crouse. 1824 Miss Ferrier /#her. Ixvi, Some 
people will maybe not crack quite so crouse by-and-by. 

Crouse, var. of CROOSE wv. 

Crou'sely, adv. Se. [f prec. +-LY2.] Boldly, 
confidently, briskly, pertly. 

1787 Burns Yam Samson's Elegy vii, Ye cootie moors 
cocks, crousely craw. 1816 Scort Antig. xxxix, Things 
are ill aff when the like o’ them can speak crousely about 
ony gentleman's affairs, 

Crousshe, Crouste, obs. ff. CrusH, Crust. 

Crout, sb.: see Sour-crovt. 

Crout (kr#t, kraut), v. Sc. Also croot. [app. 
onomatopeeic: the initial part being as in crow, 
croak, creak, and kindred verbs, and the latter part 
imitative or suggestive of abrupt or grunting sound : 
cf. also croud, Croop v.] itr. To make abrupt 
croaking or munmuring noises ; to coo as a dove. 
Rarely frans. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 60 The dou croutit hyr sad sang. 
1613 Br. Fornes Comm, Rev, (1614) 138 (Jam.) Men led 
with the spirit of Satan. . sent abroad, as crouting frogges. 
@ 1693 Urqunarr Rabelais mn. xiii. 107 The .. crouting of 
Cormorants, 1806 R, Jaseson Pop. Ball. 1, 298 (Jam. 
And O, as he rattled and roar'd, And graen’d, and mut- 
ter'd, and crouted, 1808 Jamreson s.v., The belly is said to 
croot, when there is a noise in the intestines. 

Croutch, obs. f. Crovcn, Crutex. 

Crouth(e, var. of Crown sé.1, fiddle. 

Crove, var. of Cruve, hovel. 

Crow (krén), sh... Forms: 1 crawe, 3-7 crowe, 
4- crow, (6 krowe, croo/e, 6-7 croe); xorth, 
3-6 erawe, 5- craw. [OE. erdzwe £., corresp. to 
OS. krdia, MLG. krdge, hrde, kré, LG. kraie, 
krete, MDu. draeye, Du. kraat, OHG. chrdwa, 
chréja, chra, créwa, cra’, MHG. dre, kréwe, hr, 
Ger. kriahe; a WG. deriv. of the vb. eréwan, erdian 
to Crow, q.v.] 

1. A bird of the genus Corvus; in England com- 
monly applied to the Carrion Crow (Corrs 
Corone), ‘a large black bird that feeds upon the 
carcasses of beasts’ (Johnson); in the north of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland to the Rook, C. 
Srugilegus; in U.S, to a closely allied gregarious 
species, C. americanus, 

aqoo Epinal Gloss. 241 Cornacula, crauvae. aB8o0 Er- 
Surt Gl. 38 Corniz, crauua, a 800 Corpus Gi. 401 Carula, 
crauue,  /bid, $38 Cornizx, crawe. 1000 Spetman Psalms 
(Trin. MS.) cxlvi. 10 (Bosw.) Se selp nytenum mete heora, 
and briddum crawan cigendum hine. a 1250 Ozu & Night. 
1130 Pinnuc goldfinch rok ne crowe Ne dar ag never 
cumen, ¢1290 5. Lug. Leg. 1. 43/196 Blake foule..Ase it 
erowene and rokes weren. 1382 Wryc.ir Gen. viii. 7 Noe.. 
sente out acrow. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Dija, A Roke ora 
Crow or a Reuyn. 1883 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb) 17 
‘The Priestes take the meete that is left, and geuc it to the 
crowes to cate. S875 Coecair ago Chippes (1817) 108 They 
wysht at home they had bene keping crooes. 160g SHAKS. 
Nach. m. ii. 5 Light thickens, and the Crow Makes Wing 
toth' Rookie Wood, 1766 Pennant Zool. (1812) I. 284 
Rooks are sociable birds, living in vast flocks: crows go 
only in pairs. 1827-18 Consetr Resid. U. S, (1822) 210 
They keep in flocks, like rooks (called crows in America), 
1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 68 As the many-winter’d 
crow that leads the clanging rookery home. 1888 Swatnx- 
80N Prov, Names Birds 86 Crow is common to rook and 
carrion crow alike. ‘ 


he, 

192 Greene Groatsw. Wit Addr. There is an upstart 
Crow, beautified with our feathers, ax640 Day Peregr. 
Schot, Wks. (1881) 57 ‘The devill..sends his black Crowe, 
Anger, to plucke out hisey, 1649 G. Dante, Trinarch., 
Rich, II, xxxvi, The Citty Crowes Assemble, and Resolve 
they would keep out... his ragged rout. 

2. With qualifications, as Hooded, Kentish, or 
Royston Crow, Corvus Cornix; Red-legged 
Crow, C. Graculus; Fish Crow of America, C. 
ossifragus or C. caturinus; CARRION-onow, etc. ; 
also applied to birds outside the genus or family, 
as Mire Orow, Sea Crow, names for Larus rid?- 
bundus; Beare Orow, the Black Tern (Aydroche- 
iden nigra); Blue Crow, a crow-like jay of N. 
America, Gymnocitta cyanocephala; Piping 
Orows, the birds of the sub-family Cymnorhininw 
or Strepertne 3 and others, oa 

16rz Corcr., Corneille emsmentelée, the Winter-crow, 
whose backe and belle are of-a darke ‘ash-colour : we call 
her a Royston Crow. 1766 Pennant Zool, (1812) I. 286 In 
England hoeded crows are birds of passage. eB H. 
Maxwete Sports § Adv. Scotl. (1855) 326 The ‘Laughing 
Gull. .or Black Head..The inhabitants of Orkney call it 
the ‘sea crow’; and in some places it is called the ‘mire- 
crow’, 2875 W. MIuwaarrn Guide Wigtownshire, These 
cliffs are frequented by the Cornish chough or red-legged 
crow. : 

3. In phrases and proverbial sayings, as 4s black 
as a crow, The crow thinks its owie bird | fairest (or 
white), ete. A white crow: ic. arara avis. To 
ent (loiled) crow (U.S, collog.): to be forced to 
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do something éxtremely disagreeable and humi- 
Hate: : > ; 
2297 R. Grove. (1724) 490 So suart so eni crowe amorwe is 
fot was. ‘¢ 1386 Cuaucer Avz’s. T. 1834 As blak he ie 
any cole or crowe.’ 35:3 Doucias xeis 1x. Prol. 78 The 
blak craw thinkis hir awin byrdis quhite. 1536 Latmtzr 
ond Serut, bef. Convoc. Wks, I. 40 A proverb much used : 
‘An evil crow, an eyil egg.’ 2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
30 For any chaste liuer to hannt them was a black swan, 
and a white crowe, 2579 Fue Confut. Sanders 675 He 
triumpheth like a crow in agutter. 162x-gr Burron Azat, 
Atel, ut. i. mt fi, gat Every Crow thinks her own bird 
fairest, 1684 Bunyan Piler. m1. 98 As fruitful a lace, as 
any the Crow flies over. 1872 Daily News 31 July, Both 
[are}]..in the curious slang of American politics, ‘boiled 
crow’ to their adherents, 

b. Zo have a crow to pluck or pull (rarely pick) 
with any one: to have something disagreeable or 
awkward to settle with him; to have a matter of 
dispute, or something requiring explanation, to 
clear up; to have sume fault to find with him. 
Formerly also, to pluck or pull a crow with one or 
together, 

€1460 Febncty alg xviii. aut yea aces speed i. 
craw to pull. aRCLAY Siyp of Folys (1570) 9x 
wrathfull oni Hie that her pid Aid hath a ir owe to 
pull. xs90 Suaks. Com. Err. mi. i. 83 If a crow help vs in, 
sirra, wee'll plucke a crow together. 1662 Perys Diary 18 
Nov., He and I very kind, but I every day expect to pull a 
crow with him about our ledgin 1668 R. L'Esrrance 
Vis. Quev. (1708) 139 We have a Crow to pluck with these 
Fellows, before we part. 1849 Tait's Mag. XVI. 385/1 If 
there be ‘a crow to pluck’ between us and any contem- 
Porary, we shall make a clean breast of it at once. 

ce. As the crow flies, etc.: in a direct line, with- 
out any of the dors caused by following the road. 

1800 Soutury Lett, (1856) I. x10 About fifteen miles, the 
crow’s road, 1810 Sporting Jag. XXXV. 152 The distance 
.-is upwards of twenty-five miles as the crow flies. 1838 
Dickens O. Tzist xxv, We cut over the fields. .straight as 
the crow flies. 1873 F. Hattin Scriiner’s Monthly VI. 468/2 
It was full cight miles, measured by the crow, to the spot. 

4, Astron. The southern constellation Corvus, 
the Raven. 

r658 in Pyittirs, 2868 Lockver Heavens (ed. 3) 326 
Towards the horizon, are distinguished the Balance, the 
Crow, and the Cup. 3 7 

5. A bar of iron usually with one end slightly 
bent and sharpened to a beak, used as a lever or 
prise; a Cnow-nar. > 

ax400 St. Evkenwolde 72 in Horstm. Alteng. Leg. Ser. 1. 
267 Wy3t werke-men.. Putten prises per-to.. Kaghtene by 

e corners w' crowes ofyrne, 1458 in Turner Dom. Archit. 

Il, # Than crafti men for the querry made crowes of yre. 
1888 Een Decades 333 Longe crowes of iren to lyfte great 
burdens, xgg0 Siaxs. Com. Err. m. i. 80 Well, Ue breake 
in: go borrow me a crow. 1676 Phil. Trans. x1. 755 The 
Mine-men do often strike such forcible strokes with a great 
Iron-crow. 1793 Saeaton Ldystone Lighth § 206 To 
detach the stone with an iron Crow. ¢28g0Rudim, Navig. 
(Weale) 113 Crows are of various sorts; some are opened at 
the end, with a claw for drawing nails. 1888 Ripgr Hac- 
Garp Col. bape xl, Driving the sharp point of the heavy 
crow into the rubble work. 


b. Used as an agricultural tool, 

1573 Tusser Hust. (1878) 98 Get crowe made of iron, 
deepe hole for to make. 1574 R, Scor Hop Gard, (1578) 19 
Sct vp your Poales preparing theyr waye wyth a Crowe of 
Iron. x626 A. Speep Adant out of E. xv. (2659) rzz About 
the body of the Trees make many holes with a crow of 
Tron, 1731-7 Miter Gard. Dict. sv. Vitis, Having an 
iron Crow. .2 little pointed at the End, they therewith make 
an Hole directly down. 

+6. A grappling hook, a grapnel. Ods. [Cf 
Conrvy, F. corbean.] 

x583 Brenne Q. Curtius 2 Certeine instrumentes 
wherewyth they myght’ pult downe the workes -y' their 
enemyes made, called Harpagons, and also crowes of iron 
called Corvi. x614 Svivester Bethulia’s Rescue 110 Hav- 
ing in vain summon'd the Town; he..Brings here his Fly- 
Bridge, there his batt'ring Crow. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondi’s Eromena 150 Tron Wolves and Crows to graspe 
the Ram withall. 1727-5r Cuampers Cyc, Crow, in the 
sea-language, 2 machine with an iron hook, for fastening 
hold, and grappling with the enemies vessel. 1873 Burton 
Hist, Scot. V. liii. 34 Their siege apparatus consisted of 
ladders with ‘craws’ or clamps of iron to catch the angles 
of the trap-rock. sa : : 

7. An ancient kind of door-knocker.: Ods. 


[med.L. cornix, Erasmus Collog., Puerpera] 

1579 Churchw, Acc. Stanford in Antiguary Apr. (1888) 
171_ For .. mending ye perchell and the Crowe. ax632 
¥, Farrrax £clogue iv, (in E, Cooper Afuses Libr.), Now 
clad in white I sce my porter-crow. 1637 N. Wiutixe 
Albino § Bell. 22 Who.. Knockt at the wicket with the 
iron crow To whose small neck white phillets here were 
tyde Which in more ancient dayes did child-bed show. 
1846 R. Campers 77adit. Edin. 200 Hardly one specimen 
of the pin, crow, or ringle now survives in the Old Town. 

8. Zhzeves’ slang. One who keeps watch while 
another steals. is 

385x Maynew Lond. Labory (186:) iv. 286 (Farmer) If 
anyone should be near, the ‘crow’ gs a signal, and they 
decamp. 1862 Cornh. Mag. V1. 648 (Farmer) Occasionally 
they [women] assist at a outside and 
keeping watch ; they are then called crows. 7 

+9. Alch. A colour of ore, or of substances in a 
certain state. Obs. ; 

1610 B. Jonson A/ch. u. it, These bleard-cyes Haue wak'd, 


to reade your generall colours, Sir, Of the pale citron, the 
greene | t Tbid.'st, ii, What Lent sales it? 


lyon, ‘the crow. 
— ene ground black, Sir? Afan ‘That's your crowes- 
hea i 


~~ CROW. 


10. Mining. ‘Used atirib.to denote a poor or 
impure bed of coal, limestone, ete.; 4g. in crow 
bed, chert, coal, lime(stone.” (Cf. crow-gold in 11.) 
north, and Sc. ; . f 

2789 J. Wituiams Ain. Kingd. (1810) 1, 62 What is meant 
by the crawcoal is the crop-coal, . which is always supposed 
tobeathin one. 2836 J. Pamurps /d/ustr. Geol. Vorksh. 1. 
66 Thus we have Crow ‘chert, Crow limestone, Crow lime. 
x82 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XIIL. 1. 208 Small-beds of the 
kind called crow coal (only useful for burning lime). 


IL. Comb., as crow-like adj. and adv.; crow-bait 
(GS. collog.) =crows'-meat ; terow-bird,a young 
crow; crow-blackbird (U.S.), a name for the 
Parple Grackle (Quéscalus purperens), and allied 
species ; crow-boy, a boy employed to scare crows 
away; crow-coal (sce 10 above); crow-corn, 2 
name for the North American plant Aletris fari- 
osa; + crow-cup = CROW-STONE; crow-eater 
(Australian collog.), ‘a lazy fellow who will live 
on anything rather than work’ (Lentzner) ; crow: 
gold (see quot.) ; crow-herd, a person employed 
to guard corn-fields from rooks ; orow-hole, a hole 
made with an iron crow; crow-iron, a crow-bar; 
+t crow-keeper = cvow-herd; also a scarecrow; 
crow-line, the straight line of a crow’s flight; 
crows’-meat, food for crows, carrion; crow- 
minder =crow-herd; crow-needlie, the Umbelli- 
ferous plant Scandix Pecten; crow-net, a net for 
catching crows and other birds; crowpeck(s, 
+t-pickes (see quots.); crow-purse, 2 local name 


for the empty egg-case of the skate (also Mer-. 


maid’s-purse); crow-sheaf (Corsrvall), ‘the top 
sheaf on the end of a mow’; crow-shrike, a bird 
of the sub-family Gymnorhining or Piping Crows; 
++crow-spike, a crow-bar; crow-starving, the 
keeping of rooks from cornfields; crow-tree, a tree 
in a rookery. See also Crow-Ban —— Crow- 
mee f /e. Drivin’ a black hi 

1884 Harper's ATag. Oct. 738/2 ‘ Drivin’ a black hoss—a 
reg'lar *crowbate.’ peat £, £. Psalter exivi, 9 (M&tz| 
Mete..to *crawe briddes (L. sudlis corvorunt] him kalland. 
1870 LowELy Study IVind. (1886) 13 Twice have the *crow- 
blackbirds attempted a settlement in my vines. 1868 Lond. 
Rev, 28 Nov. 591/2 She warns off comely women from the 
premises as her *crow-boy does birds from the newly-sown 
field, 1878 F. S, Wittiams Afidl. Rail. 370 A bed of 
chalk, almost like clay, containing ing pyrites, locally 
fat Chariton] termed *crow-gold. 180g Forsvtn Beauties 
Scott, 11, 86 Many farmers are under the necessity of keep- 
ing *crowherds. 1817 Blackzw, alas. I, 637/2 One of those 
blocks is so large..that four men with two *crow-irons could 
not turn it out. x62 J. Heywoop Prov. §& Efigr. (1867) 
att Thers no *crowe keeper but thou. 1592 SuaKs, Rom, § 
Ful, 1. iv. 6 Skaring the Ladies like a Crow-keeper. ¢ 2626 
Dick of Devon 1. iv. in Bullen Old Pi, II. 38 Sure these 
can be no Crowkeepers nor birdscarers from the fruite ! 


x616-6r Hiouroay Perales) 323 Hoarsly *crow-likecaw’st | 


out some idle thing, 168: Otway Sofdier's Fort, m. i, He 
shall be *Crows-Meats by to-morrow Night. Bay Hy 
Martineau Soe. Amer. IIL, 330 A little *crow-minder, hoarse 
from his late occupation, camein. 2620 J. Witkinson Courts 
Leet 124 In every parish and tything. .a *crow-net provided 
to kill and destroy crowes, rookes, and choughes. x609 C. 
Butier Jem, Aton, vi. (1623) O iij, Barbery, *Crowpickes, 
Charlocke, Rosemary. 2794 J. Davis Agric. Wilts (1813) 
Gloss,, Crowpeck, Shepherd's purse. 1886 Brrrren & Hott. 
Plant. Crowpecks, Scandiz Pecten. Hants. 1693 Wat- 
LACE Ory ney 18 On the shore is to be found. .also that which 
they call the *Crow-Purse? which is a pretty work of 
Nature. x692 Lurrrete Brief Ret. (1857) UH. 456 Great 

uantities of warlike preparations, as... pickaxes, shovells, 

crow spikes, ctc. 1848 C. Bronte J. Lyre xv. (D.), I like 
Thornfield, its antiquity, its retirement, its old *crow-trees 
and thorn-trees. 


, 


Crow (rou), sb.2 Also Sc. craw.: [f. Crow z.] - 


Crowing (of a cock). Cf. Cook-crow. 

ex290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 137/1090 Bi-fore pe cockes crowe, 
1386 Citaucer Afiller’s T. 489, I shal at cokkes crow Ful 
pryuely knokken at his dowe, 1663 Cowrry Pindar. 
Odes, Brutus iv, One would have thought ’t had heard the 
Morning Crow, 18x Loner. Gold, Leg., Refectory, The 
cheery crow Of cocks in the yard below. ‘ 

b. f¢ransf, and jig. 


18g9 W.C. Bennetr Baby Alay, Crows and laughs and 


* tearful eyes. 1860 Gen. P. THomrson Audi Adi. U1. cxxvii. 


85 The folly which got up gasconading crows for war. _ 

Crow (kro), sb.3 [Cfi. MHG. kros, krés, kalbs- 
kris, schweinskros, etc, mesentery, Du. kraos, kroost 
‘ intestina, venter cum intestinis ’ (Kilian), mod. Du. 
kroos giblets; but also LG. drage ‘ gekrGse’, me- 
sentery, and its allied forms in Grimm s.v. pager 
1962.]| ‘The mesentery of an animal, 

2662 J. Cuanpier Vas Helmont's Oviat..179 The meat 
and drink ascends into the Chyle or juyce of the stomach, 
into the juyce of the mesentery or Crow. x804 Fartey 
Loud, Art of Cookery (cd. 10), The harslet, which consists 
of the liver, crow, kidneys, and skirts. ¢1818 Yae. Towan's 
Companion 2 The liver and crow are much admired fried 
with bacon. a . : 

Crow (kré:),v, Pa.t.crew (kr), crowed. Pa. 
pple. crowed, [crown (kra"n)]. Forms: 1-2 


crawan, -en, 3-7 crowe, 4- crow; worth. 3-6 | 


erau, (krau), 4-5 crawe, 4- crdw. La, 7, 1-2 
creow, 3 creu3, 3-4 cru, 3-6 creu, 4 crwe, 4-5 
creew, 4-Gorewe, krew, 4~ crew; also6-crowed. 
Pa, pple. (1 crawen); 4-5 crowa(n; 7 crowne, (9 


CROW-BAR. 


crown); zorth. 6 crawin, § crawn; 6- crowed. 
(OE. crawan strong vb. (eréow, crdwen), which in 
the other WGerm. languages is weak (cf Brow); 
OS. *cradan (MDu. Eraetjen, Du. Araasjen, MLG. 
hreien, LG. kraien, krete), OHG. chrdtan, créwan, 
créen, (MUG. erdjen, crden, hrajen, krén, mod-G. 
hréthen.) Originally an échoic word, and prob. of 
WG. origin. The strong pa. t. is still prevalent in 
sense I, but in 2, 3 the weak form is used; the 
strong pa. pple. is only dialectal.] 

1. zxtr. To utter the loud cry of a cock. 

c1000 Ags. Gosf, Matt. xxvi. 75 Air bam pe se coce crawe. 
Téid.74 And hradlice pa creow se cocc. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
1, 416/460 At be furste cocke pat creu3. @ 1300 Cursor M. 
75945 (Cott.) Pan bigan pe cok to crau. ¢2386 CuAucer 
Miller's T. 501 Whan that the firste cok hath crowe anon. 
zg13 Dovcras Zxeis vu. Prol. x24 Phebus crownit byrd 
» thryse crawin cleir. 13.. Proph. Welshmen in 
Thynne Animadv. App. v. (1865) s17_A yong coke that 
crowed wonderos bould. x592 SuHaks. Kowt.$ Ful. w. iv. 3 
The second Cocke hath crow’d. x6xx Bute Linke xxit. 
6o While he yet spake, the cocke crew. 1717 BERKELEY 
Tour ix Italy Wks. TV. 532 The column. .on which the cock 
stood when he crowed. 1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles v. xiii, The 
black-cock deem'd it day, and crew. 1834 H. Mitcer 
Scenes § Leg. xiv. (x857) 214. The k had crown. 1842 
Tennyson Will Waterfr. xvi, The Cock .. Crow'd lustier 
late and early. 1874 Dasenr Tales fr. Fyeld 66 He stood 
on one leg crew, 

+b. Rarely of other cries, as that of the raven. 
arxzg0 Owl § Night. 336 Evre croweth thi wrecche crei, 
That he ne swiketh nizt ne dai, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afiller’s T. 
191 He syngeth crowyng as a nightyngale. 1483 Cath. 
ngl. 83 To Crowe. .cvocitare vel crocare, cornuorunt est. 
@. quasi-trazs. 

1393 Gower Cons, II: 102 There is no cock to crowe day. 
1826 Scorr Anfig, xxi, ‘What for the red cock didna craw 
her up in the morning.’ 

2. transf, Of persons: To utter a loud inarticu- 
late sound of joy or exultation; said esd. of the 


joyful cry of an infant. 

1879 SPENSER Sheph, Cal. Feb. 40 And crowing in pypes 
made of greene corne, You thinken to be Lords of the yeare. 
1589 Greenr JZenaphon(Arb.) 28 More he [the baby] crowde, 
more we cride. 1600 SHacs. A. YZ. 1. vii. 30, 1722 De 
For Col. Yack (x840) 45 He.. began to crow and holla like 
a mad boy. 1782 Map, D’Arstay Diary 30 Oct. [The] 
child. laughed and crowed the whole time. a 1863 THack- 
xray D. Duval iti, [The] baby. .would. .crow with delight. 

3. fig. To speak in exultation; to exult loudly, 
boast, swagger. Zo crow over: to triumph over. 

xgez Sxerton Why not to Court 65 Dicken, thou krew 
doutlesse. 1388 J. UpaLt Demonsir. Discip. (Arb,) 4o They 
crow ouer them as if they wer their slaues. 2588 Gucsix 
Pandosto (1843) 27 So his wife .. beganne to crow against 
her goodman, 1635 Gurnatt Chr. in Arut, (1669) 92/x 
Hagar. .began to contest with, yea, crow over her Mistress, 
1776 Jounson Lett. to Mrs. Thrale 18 May, He crows and 
triumphs, 1800 Weems Washington iii, (3879 23 The party 
favoured would begin to crow. 1842 J. H. Newman Leté, 
(1891) IT. 337 We must not crow till we are out of the wood. 
1844 Dickens Aart, Chuz. xx, I’m not going to be crowed 
over by you. Jfod. He crowed over them. 

Crowat, obs. form of CRUET. 

Crow-bar (krdwbax). [Crow sd 5 + Bar.] 
An iron bar with a wedge-shaped end (usually 
slightly bent and sometimes forked), used as a 
lever or prise by quarrymen, lumbermen, house- 
breakers, etc. In earlier use called simply Crow. 

x8zg J. Neau Bro. Fonathas 1. 398 (To fetch] a crow-bar. 
1862 Loud. Rev. 23 Aug,.172 Burglars, using the crowbar, 
the gimlet, and saw, to burst open doors and shutters. 

Jig 107 Cornh, Mag. Apr. 449 Even, in progressive 
England the crowbar of reform spares the village inn. 

db. attrib. fs os 

1885 W. J. Firzearnice Life T. N. Burke II. 30 note, 
Exterminating landlords, who pulled down the cabins of 
poor tenants, were called ‘the Crowbar Brigade’. 886 
Pall Malt G. 26 Apr. 11/2 Evictions .. at Knockrush. .with 
sheriff, crowbar brigade, and all. : 

Hence Grow'-bar v., to force with a crow-bar. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxix. (1856) 253 We had to send 
out parties to crow-bar away the ice from our bowsprit. 

+ Crow-bells. Ods. 

L., Yellow Crow-bells; a name for the Daffodil. 

1598 Lyre Dodoens 11, lili, ar4 This flower is called. . yellow 
Crow bels, yellow Narcissus, and bastarde Narcissus. 

2. A name for the Blue-bell, Sed//a mztass. 

@1697 Ausrey Hits Royal Soc. MS. p. 126 (Halliwell). 
These crow-bells have blew flowers, and are common to 
many shady places in this countrey. 

Crowberry (krévberi). [prob. a translation of 
Ger, Ardhenbeere; the northern synonym ¢rake- 
berry (see Crake) may be of Norse origin: cf. Da. 
krageber.| : a 

1. The finit of 2 small evergreen heath-like.shrub 
(E2agetrun: nigrta), found on heaths in northern 
Europe and America; the berry is black and of 
‘insipid taste. Also the plant itself, Oy ee 

1597, Gerarpe Herbal App. to Table, Crow berries, Zrica 

wera. -1969 J. Vaturs Nat. Hist. Northumb. 1. viii. 
148 Berry-bearing Heath, Crow-berry, or. Crake-berry. 1 
Wirierine Brit. Plants (1796) I. 177 Black-berried Heath, 
Black Crow-berries, Crake i c 
pomnds, 183z CaRLyte Sart. Res, 1.3, Apt to run goose- 
unting into regions of bilberries and crowberries, and be 
swallowed up at last in remote peat-bogs. 1837 MacpoucaL 
tr. Graah's E. Coast Greent, 32 The wa is. .being overgrown 
with dwarfwillow, crowberry, and whortleberry bushes, 


e-berries .. in bogs and moorish - 
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2. a. Extended to plants of the allied genus 
Covema ond their fruit. b. Erroneously applied 
in some parts of Britain to the bilberry, Vacctziune 
Myviillus, and the cowberry, V. Vitis-Jdea. 

1866 V'veas. Bot. 351 Broom Crowberry, an American 
name for Corea. 1884 Mizter Plant-n., Broom Crow- 
berry, Covema(Empetrum) Conradii. Portugal Crow-berry, 
Covemea lusitanicum. 

Crow~bill, +1. A plant. Oés. 

14,. Gl. Sloane 5 in Sax. Leech. I1¥. 320/2 Crowe pil, 
wens niuscata minor, 1847-78 HaturweEtr, Crouwepil, the 
herb crane-bill, 

2. Surg. (Also Crow’s bill.) A forceps for 
extracting bullets or other foreign bodies from 
wounds. 

* 262x Corcr., Bee de corbin .. a Chirurgions toole, called a 
Crowes-bill. 1634 ‘I’. Jounson Pavey’s Chirurg. 440 Plucke 
it out with your crane or crowes bill. 1688 R. Horse 
Armoury wi, 400/2 Another Instrument of a Chyrurgion, 
termed a Crow-Bill. 2880 Browninc Dram. [dylls, Pietro, 
But who wields the crozier down may fling the crow-bill. 

Crowch(e, var. of CROCHE sé.!, obs. f, CROUCH, 
Crureu. 

t+Crowd (kraud), 52.1 Now only Hist. or 
dial, Forns: a, 4 croupe, 4-5 crouth(e, 7-9 
crowth ; 8. 4-6 croude, 4-7 crowde, (5 kroude, 
6 croudde), 6-8 croud, 6-9 crowd. [a. Welsh 
crwth m. violin, fiddle; also, a swelling or 
bulging body, a paunch, a kind of round bulging 
box, akin to ¢voth fem. swelling, protuberance, 
belly, womb. These words correspond as the 
masc, and fem. of adjs.: cf. crz, crom crooked, 
ete. The fem. form alone is found in the other 
Celtic langs., but in both senses: cf. Gaelic crizt 
fem. harp, violin, cxoz¢ fem. hump, hunch, Ir. crzi¢ 
fem. violin, and hump, bunch; Olr. cot (genit. 
crotte, cruite, dat, acc. croi) harp, cithara, in late 
L. crotta a British musical instrament mentioned 
by Venantius Fortunatus ¢ 600.] 

wop. An ancient Celtic musical instrument of the 
viol class, now obsolete, having in early times three 
strings, but in its later form six, four of which were 
layed with a bow and iwo by twitching with the 
fingers; an early form of the fiddle. 

a 3310 Lyric P, xvi, 53 Ther nis fiele ne crouth that such 
murthes maketh. ¢ 1330 King of Tars. (MS. A.) 503 No 
minstral wib harp no croube. 1382 Wvrcur Luke xv. 25 
Whanne he. .neigede to the hous, he herde asymphonye and 
a crowde. x1432=g0 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 355 And Wales 
vsethe trumpettes, an harpe, and a crowde, 1509 Hawes 
Past, Pleas, xv1,_xi, lutes, and crouddes ryght 
delycyous. xs7x Hanmer Chron. fret. (633) 8 Ail the in- 
strumentall musicke upon the Harpe and Crowth. 18z0 
Scorr Jvanhoe x\i, Saxon mii and Welsh bar 
extracting mistuned dliges from their harps, crowds, and 
rotes, 2880 P. Davin in Grove Dict. ATus, I. 422 Crwth..or 

, as far as we know the oldest stringed instrument 
played with the bow. . Bingley heard it played at Carnarvon 
as late as 1801 ; but it is now entirely out of use, 

b. Hence, a fiddle. Still dial. 

1622 Mippxeron, etc. Old Law v. i, Enter Fiddlers and 
others. Evander. Stay the crowd awhile. 1664 BuTLeR 
Hudibras nu. 1. 6 That their Consciences in Cases, As 
Fidlers do their Crowds and Bases. ¢1680 Nozb. Ball, V1. 
x8 When a Fidler wants his Crowd. 1746 Exmoor Courtship 
84 Es coud a borst tha Croud in Shivers, and tha Crouder too. 
1847 in Hatuiwetr as northern. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 
1875 in Lancash. Gloss. 1880 in W. Cornwall Gi. and £. 
Cornwall mr Applied to the pl 

ce. transf. ied to the player. 

1607 Hierecos Pages Mayde Whe. 1874 II, a1 Well, 
Crowde, what say you to Fiddle now? 1719 D'Urrey Pitts 
IL 232 An old Crowd. .stood twanging. 

+Crowd, sb.2 Obs. Also 4-5 crudde, 6 croude, 
crowde. [Anglo-Fr. cridde, app. corresponding 
to OF. crute, crote, later crouie=Pr. crota, It. 
grotta:—late L. crupta, grupta, for L. crypta: see 
Crrpr, Of the d in the AF, and Eng. word no 
explanation has been found.J] An underground 
vault, a crypt. (Also commonly in i. 

1399 Ment. Ripon (Surtees) IIT. 129 Pro ostio in le Cruddes, 
6d. 1472 [bid. 225 Lez Cruddes yoc. Seint Wilfride nedyll. 
1478 Botongr Jtiz, (Nasmith 1778) 220 Ad introitum ecclesia 
voltze vocatee le crowd. .Ad descensum volte de le croude. 
xgox Will of Barre Somerset Ho.), To be buried in the 
Crowde of Saint John Baptist in Bristow. 1610 HoLtanp 
Cantden's Brit. (1637) 700 Within the Church, Saint Wilfrides 
Needle .. A narrow hole this was, in the Crowdes or close 
vaulted roome under the ground. Jéid. 1. 703 In a.certaine 
vault or crowdes or a little chappell under the ground. _ 16: 
Duepate St, Panls117 Heretofore called Ecclesia S. Fidis, 
in Cryptis (or [St. Faith] in the Croudes, according to the 
vulgar expression). Zs 

Crowd (kraud), 53.8 Also 6-7 croude, 7 crowde, 
y-8 croud. [f: Crowp z.] 

1, Alarge number of persons gathered so closely 
together as to press upon or impede each other; a 
throng, a dense multitude. (The earlier term from 
13th c. was press.) : ; . 

!. 567 Drant Hor. Epist., To Numitius (R.), Who will, and 
dare retche forthe his hande, And man the throughe the 
croude.~ 2613 Suaxs. Hen. VIII, 1v. i. 57 Among the crowd 
i’ th’ Abbey, where a finger Could not be wedg’d in more. 
x632 J. Haywann tr. Biondi’s Evomena Yar Hee perceived 
through a window. .no small crowde of people; 2727 Swirr 

* Gullizer wi. ii. 183, L was surrounded by a croud of people. 
x847 L. Hust Yar Honey iv, Powers, what a crowd ! how 
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shall we get along? 188: Brete Afaré ii. 4 They could 
not come nigh unto him for the crowd (1612 press]. 

2. éransf. %, A large number (of persons) con- 
templated in the mass. 

x634 Winttock Zootouia 17 The whole crowd of those we 
converse with, what are they? 2912 SteeLe Sgect, No. 264 
¥ x Wherein you have Crouds of Rivals. 1848 Macaucay 
Hist. Eng. ¥. 331 The principal pulpits. .were occupied... by 
a crowd of distinguished men. 

b. The people who throng the streets and 
populous centres ; the masses; the multitude. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 630 We ought. .not [to] esteem 
a thing good. .because the Multitude do it..for there is 
scarce a worse guide than the Croude, 1750 Gray Elegy 
xix, Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 18978 
Morey Diderot 1, 225 ‘This passage sounds unpleasantly 
like an ap) to the crowd in a matter of science. 

e. U.S. and Colonies. collog. A company; 
€set’, lot”. 

(Like ‘lot’, used of an individual, e.g. he’s a bad crowd’) 

1857 Bortuwick California 295 (Bartlett) He was one of 
the most favorable specimens of that crowd. 1889 Farmer 
A mericanisnis §¥., 1 don’t belong to that crowd, ie, I don’t 
belong to that set. 1892 Botprewoop Nevermore 11, xvii. 
2 4 e..got mixed up with a crooked Sydney-side crowd. 

. transf. and fig. A great number of things 
crowded together, either in fact or in contempla- 
tion; a large collection, multitude. 

1627 SANDERSON 12 Sevvz. (1637) §1x In the croude of their 
vnknownesinnes, 1728 N.Satmonin Let. Lit. Alen (Cam. 
den) 36x Amongst such a crowd of Advertisements. 18395 
E. Forses Zit, Pagers i, 9 A crowd of new thoughts occu- 
pies.. their minds, 1868 Freeman Morne. Cong, (1876) IL, 
App. 704 It is signed by a crowd of names, 

b. Nau. Crowd of sail: an unusual number of 
sails hoisted for the sake of speed ; a press of sail. 

1803 Phil. Trans, XCLIL. 32t The holes being pressed 
under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 1846 Ralkes 
Life of Brenton 124 Several sail of the line appeared off 
Europa point under a crowd of sail, Rint 

4, Comb., as crowd-oison, -poisoning (see quot.) 

x87x Narnrys Prev. § Cure Dis. 1. vii. 197 A peculiar 
subtle emanation from the human body..which is called 
crowd-poison. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crowd-poisoning, the 
bad condition of health produced by overcrowding of people 
in a house or houses. 

Crowd (kraud), 7.1 Forms: 1 crdidan, 3 crude, 
4-6 croude, 4-7 crowde, 7-9 croud, 7- crowd. 
[OE. critdan, 3 sing. crpdep, pa.t. créad, pl. *erudor, 
pa. pple. *cvodex, an original str. vb. (ablaut-series 
hreud-, kraud-, krud-), not known in the early 
stages of the other langs., but represented by MDu. 
criden to press, push, later kruyden, kruyen 
(Kilian), Du, &redéex to push in a wheel-barrow, 
to drive, WFris, Aroadjen, EF ris. hréden, kriiden 
(hroien, hriiijen) to push, press, NFris, rode, 
krojen, MLG. kriden, kroden, LG. kriiden, kriien, 
MUG. kroten, krotcn to oppress, etc. : see Kroten 
in Grimm. As in some other verbs of the same ablaut 
series, the present had in OE, #, ME. #, oz, instead 
of go, The str. pa. t. crud (from pl.), pl. crodyn 
(from pa. pple.) were used in ME.; in the pa. pple., 
crod occurs in 1477, and crowdex in x7th c.; but 
the wk. forms in -ed prevail from 16th c. The word 
was comparatively rare down to 1600; it does 
not occur in the Bible of 1611.] 

The primary sense of ' press’ (Branch 1), has in later Eng. 
passed into that of the mutual or combined action of multi- 
tudes compressed or gathered closely together (11). 

I. To press, push, thrust, shove, etc. 

+1. zxtr. To press, to exert pressure (ov or against). 

1000 Riddlesiv. 28 Donne heah gepring on cleofu one. 
c1300 A, Adés. 609 And saide to that lady, loude, Withhold ! 
and ageyn croude ! 

2. intv. To press, drive, or hasten on: said of a 
ship (or its crew); in later usage, app. treated as 
elliptical for crowd saéi (see 9)- 

937 O.E. Chron. (Parker MS.), Créad cnear on flot. @ 1300 
. Hort 1293 pat schup bigan to crude, be wind him bleu 
lude. ¢2386 Cuaucer Afan of L. T. 703 (4 MSS.) In the same 
schip..Hire and hir yonge sone .. He schulde putte, and 
crowde fro the londe. 1699 Daurier Voy, Il. u. 21 We 
kept on crouding till Night. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 
243 Crowding away to the north, [we] got the start of the 
English fleet. x8g0 W. C. Russert Ocean Trag. I. i. 16 
Is it your intention to crowd on to the Cape and await her 
arrival there? 

b. trans. To crowd (a ship) of: 

1743 Butxevey & Cummins Vay. S. Seas 16 [He] desired 
we would use our utmost Endeavours to crowd the Ship 
off. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 9 We wore 
ship, .and endeavoured to crowd her off from the land. 

+3. évans. To press (anything), to move by 
pressure, to push, shove; sfec. to push in a wheel- 
barrow or hand-cart, (Also adsol.) Obs. exc. dial. 

ex Amis & Azil, 1861 Than Amoraunt crud Sir 
Amiloun Thurch mani a cuntre, vp and doun. Jéid. 1883 

He crud his wain into the fen. 21386 Cxaucer Maz of 
Z. T. 801 (Ellesm.) But in the same ship... Hire and hir yonge 
sone .. He sholde putte and croude hire fro the lond.” 1q.. 
ABC Poent 34 in Pol. Rel. §& L. Poems 245 Cananis hym 
crodyn to heroudis kyng, Per had he gret scornyng. c¢ x4g0 
Prop, Parv, 105 Crowde wythe a barow, cinevecio. 
Crowdyn’, or showen, zipello. 1477 “Marc. Paston in 
Paston Lett. No. 809 II. 215 Sche sent. .word..that sche 
xuld come hedyr ..thoow sche xuld be crod in a’ barwe. 
3674, N. Farrrax Buik & Sedv, 123 Whence 'tis, that I can 
crowd a bigger body than I can throw. sh fi » CLARKE 
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‘Rohault’s Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 97 Those little Columns of 
Water which are longer than’ the other. .will never leave 
crouding them up, till the surface of the Liquor is come to 
aLevel. 1847 Hattwett, Crowd, to wheel about. Wor/. 


4, intr. To push, or- force one’s way into a con- 
fined space; through a crowd, etc. ; to press forward, 
ap, etc. Now only fg., as in quot. 1858, and 


coloured by 5. : 

- er14xg Lypc. Temple of Glass 53 Within be tempil me 
potizte pat I sey Gret pres of folk..'lo croude and shove—be 
tempil was so ful. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hex. IV, im. il. 347 Then 
he burst his Head, for crowding among the Marshals men. 
x6oz Marston Antonio's Rev. u.iii. Wks. 1856 I. 99 Throngs 
of thoughts crowde for their passage. 1674 N. Faiarax 
Bulk, §& Sedv. 138 It cannot stir without asking another 
bodies leave to crowd by. 1687 A. Farmer in A/agd. Coll. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 72 He crowded into a Dancing Room. 
1858 O. W. Hotmzs Aut. Breakft. xii, 119 ‘The great 
maternal instinct came crowding up in her soul. 

IL Senses in which the notion of physical com- 
pression or mutual pressure gradually changes into 
that of the incommoding effect : cf. Tanonc. 

5. intr. OF persons, etc. in numbers: To press 
toward a common centre, to gather or congregate 
closely so as to press upon one another; to come 
or assemble in large numbers or crowds; to flock, 
throng. With many advbs. and preps. e.g. ¢o 
crowd in; about, after (a person) 3 2220, Zo, zefore 
(a place or thing). Also fg. 

arxqoo Pist, Susan 83 On croppus of canel keneliche pei 
croude. 1583 StaxvHursrZneis ini, (Arb.) 70 Men to vs thick 
crouded. 1654 WuitLock Zaofomia 408 People not being 
so hasty to crowde in, or justle them out of these Quarters. 
1661 Fuucer Vorthies (1840) IIL. 409 Multitudes of people 
crowded to his sermons. 1709 Berketey 7h. Vision § 110 
‘There croud into his mind the ideas which (ete... 1716 Lacy 
M. W. Monracve Lett. 14 Sept., The company crowded 
away in such confusion, that I was almost squeezed to death. 
1840 ‘THIRLWALL Greece VII. Ivii, 232 The Macedonians 
crowded about him. 1875 Jowetr P/aily (ed. 2) III. 197 
Suspicions and alarms crowd upon him. 

6. ivans. a. To press, thrust, force, cram (things) 
zu, or 7nto a confined space; + to compress (air, 
etc.). Also to press (things) in numbers on a 
person. <Also fig. 

1599 Suaxs., Aen. V7, 1, ii, 200 The poore Mechanicke 
Porters, crowding in their heauy burthens at his narrow 
gate. 1606 — 7» § Cr.1. ii. 23 A man into whom nature 
hath so crowded humors. 1654 Wutrtock Zootomia 326 
We may heare crowd in an Example to be found in the same 
Book of Justin, 1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxvii. 
(1682) 107 A quantity of Air crouded and shut up. 69x E. 
Tavior Behmen’s Aurora i.242 Heat consumeth the Water, 
cold crowdeth the Air, 1725 Dr For Voy. round World 
(1840) 122 Nor have I room to crowd many of these things 
into this account. 1776 G. SempLe rates 4 in Water 138 
‘Take the utmost Precautions to have. .every Thing nee 
to crowd in your stuffing, 1848 Macautay Ast. Zug, I, 
504 In revolutions men live fast: the experience of years 
is crowded into hours, 1856 Kane Aret, Z.xfl, II. xxv. 248 
Myouk is crowding fresh presents of raw birds on me. 

b. To compress; to collect, bring, or pack 
closely together. as in a crowd. 

1612 Proc. Virginia vi. in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 119 
‘The rest..crowded in so small a barge, in so many dangers. 
1653 Houcrorr Procopins 1. 29 The people being crouded 
together, 1746 Jortin Chr, Relig. vi. (R.), It would not 
have entered into their thoughts to have crowded together 
so many allusions, 1776 Wituerinc Brit. Plants Il. 360 
Aristolochia Clematitis.. flowers crowded, in the bosom of 
the leaf-staiks. 188 Jowett Thucyd. 1. Introd. 15 A strong 
individuality. .which crowds the use of words, which thinks 
more than it can express. AZod. We werestanding crowded 
together before the picture, 

+c. To compress (a single thing) zz a narrow 
space ; to confine. Ods, 

¢ 2632 Poe in Athenaum No, 2883. 121/3 Doc nott thou 
Beane ‘To crowd the Founder in a narrow Tombe. 1672 

RYDEN Cong. Granada ut. i, t22 Why will you in your 
Breast your Passion croud. 1707 Cotten Ref. Ridic. 249 
‘They are crowded and wrapt up in,themselyes, .- 

+d. To compress, crush, squeeze Zo death in a 
crowd. Also fig. Obs. : 

31g97 Suaxs. 2 Hen. JV, 1. ij. 34 The Time (mis-order'd) 
doth, .Crowd vs, and crush vs, to this monstrous Forme. 
1598 Stow Surv. v. (1603)25 Many persons were crowded to 
death. 1647 CLarenpon Hist, Red. 1. (2843) 17/t Great 
numbers, .were crowded to death, 1786 Sir H: Crorr A dbey 
of Kitkh, 99 He was crowded to death with honours. 

7. a. To fill or occupy w2k a crowd or dense 
multitude; to fill to excess or encumbrance; to 
cram wth, ; 

1695 Woonwann Nat, Hist. Earth u, (2723) 120, I shall 
not crowd this Piece with them. rgz5 Pore Pref. to Homer 
(Seager), This [subject] he has .. crowded witha greater 
number of councils, speeches, battles, and episodes of all 
kinds. 1777 W.DALRYMPLE Trav.Sp. § Port. cxv,, The 
roads were crouded with little saints ‘and altars. 1848 
Macautay Hisé. Lng, 1. 397 A port crowded-with shipping. 

b. To’-fill-as a crowd does, to throng (a place). 
(The passive of result is to he crowded with as in a. ; 
the passive of action: to de crowded by.) a 

1646 Pacirr Heresiogr. (ed. 3) Aiv, They run after. these 
‘men... crowding the Churches, ‘filling their doors and 
windows, , 1697 Drynen Virg. Georg. ‘iv..316 ‘They crowd 
chis Levees, and support his, ‘Throne. 1769 . RobERTSON 
:Chas. V, 111, vin. 139.4 court crouded.with armed men. 
#2883 :Daily News 30 Oct. 5/3 The trains were crowded by 
Exhibition:visitors. 1884 Cuurci Bacov i. 20 The servile 
-anddnsincere flatterers ., who crowded the antechambers of 
ithe-great Queen... , TE Seg OEE iene 
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+e. To press upon or beset (a person or piace) 

as a crowd does, to surround, encumber; incom- 

mode by pressure of numbers, to crowd upon; also 

to occupy or. encumber z2z¢/ a multitude of things. 
ies 


‘Obs. or-arch: ~ i . 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) Aijb, Resort 
shall croud him wheresoere he dwell. 1697 Daypen Virg. 
Georg. 11. 579 The Men. .crowd the chearful Fire. 21935 
Granvitre (J.), Why will vain ‘courtiers toil, And crowd a 
vainer monarch for a smile? 1741 Jounson Life Morin, A 
man of this temper was not crouded with salutations. 1783 
— Lett, to Mrs Thrale 27 Dec., 1am crowded with visits. 

+d. Said of things: To press upon (one 
another) in a crowd. Oés. exe. dial. 

x657 Austen Fynit Trees 1. 65 Frettings and gallings 
happens to Trees that thrust and croud one another. @1825 
Forsy Voc. £. Auglia, Crowd v., to push, shove or press 
close. To the word, in its common acceptation, number 
seems necessary. With us, one individual can crowd 
another. [And so in U.S. (F. Hall).] oe 

e. U.S. collog. ‘To urge ; to press by solicita- 
tion; to dun’ (Webster 1828). 

8. Crowd out: to push or force out by pressure 
ofa crowd (00s.); to exclude by crowding, or because 
the crowd is more than the space can hold, 

1652 Dorotny Ossorne Left. (1888) 30 "Tis very possible 
the next new experiment may crowd meoutagain. 1684-90 
Burnet 7%. Earth (J.), According as it [the sea] can make 
its way into all those subterraneous cavities, and crowd the 
air out of them. 2841-44 Estnrson Ess. Over-Soud Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 111 [The] cuckoo Crowds every egg out of the 
nest. 1888 Bryce 4 mer, Comuw. I. xxiv. 615 They crowd 
out better men. 1889 Aforning Post 24 June 2/r Works 
sent to the Royal Academy and crowded out. 

9. Naut. To crowd sail: to hoist an unusual num- 
ber of sails on a ship; to carry a press of sail for 
the purpose of speed. 

The phrase appears to be derived from sense 2 by confusion 
or association with the common mod. sense. 

3687 Lond. Gas. No. 2251/4 They crowded all the Sail 
they could possible make after us. “1745 P. Tuomas Youd. 
Anson's Voy. 112 In crowding Sail to come up with her. 
1844 W. H. Maxwete Sport. & cldu. Scotl xiii, (1855) 119 
Canvass was crowded on the Clorinde. 

+Crowd, v.2 Obs. Alsocroud. [f. Crown sé.1] 
inty, To play the crowd ; to fiddle. 

x589 Peeve Lclogue 2x Thou art too crank, and crowdest 
all too high. 1599 MippLeton & Row ey Old Law v. i, 
Fiddlers, crowd on, crowd on, 1693 Soutnerne ALaia'’s last 
Prayer iv. iii, The Knight crowds most splendidly. 

+ Crowd, v.85 Obs. Also 8 croud. [Cf Croop, 
Crovut.] L. itr. To crow, as a cock. 

1575 J. Sri Gawem. Gurton u. ii, Her cock with the 
yellow legs, that nightly crowded so just. xr752 in Scots 
Alag. Aug. (1753) 401/t The black cocks were crouding. 

2. Variant of cvoud, Croop Sc., to coo. 

+ Crowd-, the stem of Crown v.1 (see sense 3) 
in combination, as in Crowd-barrow (now dial.), 
a wheel-barrow. ‘+ Crowd-wain [= Du, Arii- 
wagez, in Kilian krodewaghen], a wheel-barrow, a 
hand-cart. 

€ 1330 Amis §& Amil. 1858 Thai went..And bought hem a 
gode croude wain. His lord he gan therin to Jain; He no 
might him bere na mare. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 105 Crowde, 
barowyr [error for crowde-barow], cenivectorium. 1674 
N. Farrrax Bulk § Selv. 11x By shoving or driving of it 
forwards, as a slouch does a crowd-barrow. ax825 Forby 
Voc. BE. Anglia, Crud-barrow, Crudden-barrow, acommon 
wheel-barrow, to be shoved forward, 1847-78 Ha.tiwett, 
Crowd-barrow, a wheel-barrow. Norf, 

Crowded, ff/. a. [f. Crown v.14 -ED.] 

1. Filled with or thronged by a crowd. 

x61z2 Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. (R.), His crowded wharfs, 
and people-pest’red shores.. 2637 Bastwick Litany 1. § 
They cry out in open Courts and the Crowdedst assemblies. 
1727-46 THomson Stsuter 65 And from the crouded fold, 
in order, drives His flock. x8g5 Macauray J/ist. Eng, IV. 
4 Sixteen hundred substantial burghers well armed .. kept 
order in the crowded streets, 5 ie 

2. Gathered, pressed, or clustered closely together. 

1725 Porr, Odyss. x. 106 Our eager sailors .. bound within 
the port their crouded fleet. 1823 Scorespy Yru/. 240 We 
doubled the western point among very crowded ice. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 2 Jaly 11/x There was a crowded audience 
each night, aie - 

Hence Crow'dedly adv., Grow'dedness. 

1846 Dana Zoogh. (1848) 13 Exterior crowdedly papillose. 
1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 698 The pettiness and crowded- 
ness of its ruins. : . : 

Crow'der 1, 7st. or dial, “Also § crowdere, 
6 crouder, -ar, 6-8 crowther. [f. Crown sd,1 or 
v2 + -ER1,] One who plays a crowd ; a fiddler. 

ex450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572/26 Choricista, a crowderd, 
1833 Lv. BernersGold. Bk. AL. Anuvel.(x546) liv, Crouders, 
dauncers, mummers. a@166x Futvur IWorthies 1. 306 Sung 
but by some blind Crowder. 1732 A. Hitt. Adv. Pocts Ep.4 
To tune his Praise. .and expect, like his Brother Crowders, 
to be paid for his Scraping. . 1832 J. Bree S¢. Herbert's 
4sle 19 When mute the harp, nor-wandering crowder near.‘ 

Crowder 2 (krawdor), [f. Crown w1+-ER 1] 
One who crowds: sce the verb. ’ - Pate ed 

‘1g8x J. Bett Haddon’s Answ, Osor. 462 A certcin‘old 
crafty, Crowder laden’ throughly with “the Popes: Bulles 
raunged the coastes. 18x2 H. & J. Saurn Res. Addr. xvii. 
“(1873) 16x Contending crowders shout. - ~~ “ 
:Crowdie, crowdy (krau’di).-/Se. and -vorth, 
Zing. ‘Also 7 croudy. . [Derivation unknown, ~ 
». Jamieson conjectured some connexion with Grout, and 
Icel. grovty porridge ; this suits the sense, but leaves pho- 
netic conditions unsatisfied.] 


CROWFOOT. 


-L Meal and water stirred together so as to form 
a thick gruel. Frequently used as a designation for 
food of, the brose or porridge kind in general. 
Jamieson. Now .Oés. or only traditionally known. 
-1668 Lp.-Newnorrte Cakes o° Croudly in Facobite Songs, 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of Croudy. 1724 Ramsay 
Teat, Mise: (1733) I.-91 “Powsowdy. and_drummock and 
crowdy. , 1804 ANDERSON Cusmbrid. Ballads 1x2 For dinner 
Yd hev a fat; crowdy.- _-x855 Roinson Whitly ,Gloss., 
Crowdy, oatmeal and water boiled to.a paste and eaten with 
salt, or thinned with milk and sweetened. Spoonmeat in 
general. 1862 SmLes Engineers 111/238 There he(Stephen- 
son] had his’ breakfast of ‘ crowdie’; which he made with his 
own hands. It consisted of oatmeal stirred into a basin of 
hot water. .which was supped with cold sweet milk, - : 

2, In some parts of the north of Scotland, a pecu- 
liar preparation of milk. ? Ods. Be et ty ast 

‘In Ross-shire it denotes curds with the whey pressed out, 
mixed with butter, nearly in an equal proportion ’ (Jamieson). 

1820 Glenfergus II. 275 (Jam.) Then came. .the remains of 
a cog of crowdy, that is, of half butter, half cheese, ° 

8. Comb, as crowdie-time; crowdy-mowdy= 
CRowDls I, ‘ generally denoting milk and meal 
boiled together’ (Jam.); also humorously as a term 
of endearment. . 

xgoo-20 Dunnar Poems, In Secret Place 46 My tyrlie 
myrlie, my crowdie mowdie, 1724 Ramsay Yea-, Alise. 
(1733) I, 21 With crowdy mowdy they fed me. 1787 Burxs 
Holy Fair vi, Then I gaed bame at crowdie-time, 

Crowding (krau'din), vd. sd. [f. Crowp'y. 
+-ING1.] ‘The action of the verb Crown q.v., in 
various senses. 

¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 11, 269 Ful moche prees of folke 
ther nas Ne crowdyng. e¢x440 Prop. Parv. 105 Crowd- 
ynge, caryynge wythe a barowe, cenizeciura. 1665 Sir T. 
Heroert J'rav. (1677) 139 We saw a dozen Persians ride up 
a breast without cuelan: 1814 Scorr Wav. xx, The 
company numerous even to crowding. Ee ‘ 

Crow’'ding, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -rva 2] 
That crowd, or press closely: see the verb, . 

1697 Drypen Virg. Past. w. Bg an crowding Ranks ap: 
pear. 2918 Rowe tr. Lucan 151 The Crouding Sails from 
ev'ry Station press. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (3856) 
x60 The crowding tenants of the air, the Brent goose etc.) 

Crowdle, eruddle, dial. var. of CroopLE v.2 


Crowed (kraud), p27. a. rare. = CROW-FOOTED I, 

x8sx Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt. xx, The eye is grey and 
slightly crowed at the corner, i 

Crowell, obs. form of Cruen. : 

Crower (kréwa1). [f. Crow v.+-ER.] A cock 
that crows; also ¢rasf. and fig. one who crows. 

1597 B, Goose Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 158 Cocks .. 

‘ood wakers and crowers, 1864 Daily Tel. 24 Aug., The 

range party..the loudest crowers Lever heard. 

Crowett, obs. form of Cruet.' - Pa : 

Crow'-flower. A populne name for the but- 
tercup (cf. Crowroor). ‘b, Applitd‘ by Gerarde 
to the Ragged Robin (Lychais Flos-cuculi) ; by 
Tannahill app. to the wild hyacinth or bluebell 
(Sctlla nztans); also in some parts to’ Caltha 
palustris and Gerantum sylvaticum. | = 

1597 Gerarvi Herdal 1. clxxxv. 608 Called in English 
Crow floures, Wilde Williams, Marsh Gilloflours and Cockow 
Gellofloures. 1602 Suas. Ham. ww. vii. 170 With fantasticke 
Garlands .. Of Crow-flowers, Nettles, Daysies, and lon 
Purples. x806 E, Rusirton Poems 56 Speckled daisies anc 
crow flowers abounded. @ 1810 TANNANILL Gloomy Winter's 
now awe’, Sweet the crawflower's carly bell Decks Gleniffer's 
dewy dell. © 1820 Crane Poems Rural Life (1821) 34 From 
crow-flower’s golden oy se od 

Crowfoot (krawiut). Pl. -feet, in senses 1 and 
2 -foots. ’ : 

1. A name for various species of Aanznczlies or 
Buttercup, properly those with divided leaves; but 
extended as 2 book-name to-the whole genus. 

ex440 Promp, Parv. 105 Crowefote, herbe, amarusce. 
1 Ge Tuner FTerbat w, 1142, Ranunculus is called... in 
Seay lishe Crowfoot or-King cup, 1657 W. Cores Adam in 
Eden xiii. 93 (Wall Pepper] raiseth blisters. .as forcibly as 
Ranunculus or Crowfoot will do. 1976 Witurninc Brit. 
Plants (1796) 1. 7 The leaves of the Ranunculus aquatilis, or 
Water Crowfoot. 1832 Tennyson J/ay Qucex 1,38 And the 
cowslip and the crowfoot are over all t e hill, 

2. Applied to other plants of which the leaves or 


some other part’are taken to resemble a crow’s 


foot: a, Geranium pratense; also called Crow: 
foot Cranesbill, C. Geranium. +b. Plantago 
Coronopus and Senebiera Coronopus; also Crow- 
foot Plantain, @ The wild hyacinth, Seda 
nutans (north, and west). dd. Orchis.mascula 
and other species (Yorks. etc.).. e, Lotts corntci- 
laius (Glouc.). Cf Britten and Holland P/anz-2. 

1578 Lyte Dedocus 1. xxxii._ 48 The ‘seventh [kind of 
Geranium] is called in English Croefoote Geranium, {did. 
i. Ixiv. 93 Of Buckhorne Plantayne... two kindes of herbes, 
both comprehended under the name of, Crowfoote. ‘The 


- first Crowfoote or Hartshorne, hath long narrow and hearie 


leaves. éid.-94 The second Crowfoote hath. .leaues much 
like to the leaues of the other Crowfoote Plantayne, 1828 
Craven Dial., Crows' feet Craw-feet. .2.:Wild hyacinth. 
8. =CRow’s-Foor.t. |: es 2 ae : vith 
1614 J. Davies'Zelogue betw. Willy .§ Wernocke 133 The 
Pin re neere’ Hine eyue, 183 ‘Black, Mag, XXIX. 
15 They .. who have’ served the Muses, till the croiv-feet 
are blackening below their eyes: -1864 LoweLL Fireside 
Trav. 178 Tracing out. .every wrinkle and crowfoot. - 


- 4, Naut.- a; A device consisting of a numbér of 


small cords rove through a long block or EurEnoy, 


CROW-FOOTED. 


used to suspend an awning, or to keep the topsail 
from chafing against the top-rim. b. ‘A kind of 
stand,. attached to the end of mess-tables, and 
hooked to a beam above’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word- 
bk). @. =Beam-arm: see Bram sb1 
_ 1627 Capt. Surry Seasman's Grant. v. 24 The martnets 
+, are ..smalil lines like crowfeet. ._ 1692 — ed. of Seaman's 
Grant. 1. xiv. 65 The Spritsail Topsails Crowfoot. "1730 
Carr. W. WricLeswortu A7S. Log-bk. of the ‘Lyell’ 17 
Sept., [We] Reeved our Crowfoots, 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Afarine, 1830 Weave Dict. Terms, Crew.foot, a number 
of small lines rove through to suspend an awning. 1867 
Sayru Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., Crowfoot or beam-arnt is also 
a crooked timber, extended from the side of a beam to the 
ship’s side, in the wake of the hatchway, supplying the place 
ofabeam, : ; : 
. 5. A kind of embroidery-stitch. Also atzrzd. 

The first quot. is doubtful, 7 
‘ [x49 G. Danizz Trinarch,, Rich. IZ, ccxxvi, Shee’s gone 
to Schoole; her Cross row and Crow feet Hinder the Hus- 
wiferye of her Clay-pies.] x839 H. Ainswortu Yack Shep- 
pard ii, She wore a muslin cap, and pinners with crow-foot 


edging. eh 
. AG. A caltrop; =Crow’s-Froor 3. 

2678 tr, Gaya's Arms War 102 The Crow-foot, or Casting 
‘Caltrop,are Iron Pricks, made in such a manner, that what 
‘way soever they be turned they have alwayes the point up- 
wards. 1688 J. S. Fortification 123. 1853 D. Wutson 
‘Preh, Ani, (1863) 1. 59 The ploughman turns up the craw- 
foot, the small Scottish horse-shoe, and the like tokens of 
[Bannockburn], A ‘ 

7. Mining, ‘ A tool with a side-claw, for grasp- 
ing and recovering broken rods in deep bore-holes’ 
(Raymond Mining Gloss.). 

Crow’'-foo'ted, a. 

1, Marked with ‘ crow’s feet’ about the eyes. 

1834 Mepwin Azigler in Wales 1. 2 His [eyes] were sunken 
and crow-footed, 1882 Besant Revolt of Afan i. 1 Her face 
+-was wrinkled and crow-footed in a thousand lines. 

2. Having ‘crow-steps’ or ‘ corbie-steps’. Sc. 

3829 Anniversary, The house .. presents sundry crow- 
footed, alias zigzagged, gables, : : 
_Crow’-ga'rlic. <A wild species of garlic, A/- 
liane vineale. 

1389 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon.) 10 Allium agreste, 
crawegarlek, xggr Turner Herbal 1. (1568) Biv a, The.. 
crowe garleke or wylde garlyke, 1806 A, Younc Agvic. 
Essex (1813) J, 8. 186x Miss Pratr Flower. Pl. V. 269 
Crow Garlic. .is one of the more common kinds of Garlic. 

Crowing (kriwin), v1. sb. [f. Crow v. + 
-inc1,] The action of the verb Crow. 1. Zz. 

¢13386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr, T. 34 Wel sikerer was his 
crowyng in his logge Than is aclokke. 1483 Cath. Augl. 
83 A Crowynge of rauens, cra, vel crocifatus. x60z Suaks. 
ant 1. i, 157 It faded on the crowing of the Cocke. 1832 
W. Invine A dhanibra U1. 245 The faint crowing of a cock 
was now heard. 

2. transf. and fig.. 

1483 Caxton 4Zsop 133 Ouer moche talkyng letteth and 
to moche crowyng smarteth. 1573 G. Harvey Letterdh, 
(Camden) 34 Two years can hardly slip awai without sum 
crowing on the on part and more overcrowing on the other. 
1860 Emerson Cond, Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) 11, 317 Nothing 
is more disgusting than the crowing about liberty by slaves, 
as most men are, : 

Crow'ing, A//. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG2,] That 
crows. In /ath., applied to the sound made in 
inspiration, in hooping-cough and croup. 

¢xz6z0 Z. Bop Zion's Flowers (1855) 68 Ere crowin 
Heraulds summoi up, the’ daye.’ 31824 Blackw, Afag. XV. 
47t/r’ The joyous; crowing’ laugh of that little creature. 
x828'Scorr /. AY: Perth xxii, Her’ infant. .already black in 
the face, and ‘utteiing ‘the’ gasping crowing sound, which 
gives the popular name to thé complaint. 284z Twerpre 
Libr..Pract, Med. V1. 61 Laryngtsims Stridulus .. the 
Crowing Disease. 4 Seer ie 

Comb, x710 E.' Warn British Hudibras 123 They'd been 
so crowing sure Of winning All. = : 

+ Crow'ish, a rare. 
crow-like. 

3gg2 Huroer, Crowyshe or ofa crowe, caracinus, coruinus. 
- Crowk(e, var. of Crook v.2, to croak, Crouxe. 


Crowkoun, var. of crawkoun, Cracon Obs. 

¢ 31480 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 741/10 De cibis generali- 
bus. .Hac crimium, crowkoun. 

+ Crowl, v. Obs. Also 6 crawle, courl. [app. 
onomatopeeic, having the initial part of crock and 
kindred words, while the latter part expresses pro- 
longed sound: ‘cf. e¥owl:] : dtr. To rumble or 
make a’sound in the stomach and bowels. Hence 
Crow'ling v0/, sb. vos : 

xg19 Horman Vig. 36 His bely maketh a great crowlynge. 
1530 PatsGR..502/2:My bely crowleth, I wene there be some 
padockes in it, ¢x578 J. Stu Gann. Gurton u. i, My 
guts they yawle, crawle, arid all my belly rumbleth. 1717 
Dict. Rust. Urb, § Bot:, Crowling,'a Distemper in Cattel, 
called by some, The crying and fretting of the Guts, the Signs 
whereof are the Flux of the Belly and abundance of Phlegm. 

+Crow-leek, Ols. A name given, according 
to Gerarde and later writers, to the wild hyacinth 
(Scilla nutans): by earlier writers sometimes to 
crow-garlic, . Sie tautncnt ateb we baci 

¢1000 AELFRIc Grant. (Z.) 311 Hervinodactula vel tidolosa 
crawan leat. ’ ¢z000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 376 Nim... pawyrt.. 
pet is on ure gebeoda pet greata crauleac. @1387 Sivor, 
Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Scordion, allium agreste, florem 
habet blauum. . Similis est allio ortolano, florem habet 
indium, ang]. Crowelek.” cxqso AUbhita (Anecd. Oxon.) 177 
Scordam, i. alium ‘agreste:.angl. wildelek uel crauwelek. 
1s97 Gerarpe Herbad App.to Table. ~. "~~ 


Pertaining to a crow, 


1209 


Crowling (krawlin). xonce-wd. [f. Crow st 
+ -LinG,} ‘A little or young crow. 

1609 Be. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath, 327 A more 
vairie Crowling. .then that Iack-Daw, which /Esop describes. 
‘1887 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 705 He is..ready in a grand- 
motherly way to think all his crowlings white. 

Crowling vi. sb.: see Crowh uv, 

Crowme, obs. form of CrusrB. 

Crown (kraun). Forms: a. (1 corona, acc. 
-an) ; 2-4 corune, 4-5 coron(e, coroune, corun, 
4-6 coroun, 5 corown(e, 6 coronne; B. 2-4 
crune, 4 crun, crone, cron, 4-6 croune, croun, 
4-7 crowne, (5 crounne, crowun, 6 crownde), 
y-crown. [ME. croun(e, earlier crzn(e, synco- 
pated from coroune, corune, corone,a. AF. coroune, 
in early ONT. cortune, curune (central OF. corone, 
coronne, in 13th c. cowronney=Pr., Sp., It. corona 
:—L, corona crown, orig. wreath, chaplet. 

The rrth c. covona in the O.E. Chron. was directly from 
L. The syncopated cruxe was used already in the r2th c. 3 
but the fuller form survived beside it to the 16th c.] 

1. An omamental fillet, wreath, or similar en- 
circling ornament for the head, worn for personal 
adornment, or asa mark of honour or achievement ; 
a coronal or wreath of leaves or flowers. 

c1325 E. E. Allit. P, A. 237 A py3t coroune 3et wer pat 
gyrle, Of mariorys & non oper ston. 1382 Wycur £2ck. 
xxiv. 23 3e shulen haue corowns [Vulg. coronas) in 30ure 
heedis, and..3e shulen not weile nor wepe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Sec. Nun's T, 221 This aungel had of roses and of lilie 
Corounes tuo. 1483 Cath. Angl. 84 A Crowne, Zanrea. 
xsg2 R. D. Aypuerotomachia 65 Nymphes .. about their 
heades wearing Garlandes and Crownes of Violets, 1610 
Suaxs. Temp. 1v. i. 129 You Nimphs cald Nayades.. With 
your sedg’d crownes. 1720 Ozeut Vertot's Rom. Rep. 1.1. 
241 He had obtained fourteen Civic Crowns .. three Mural 
Crowns. 1766 Porny Heradd7y (1787) 207 The Romanshad 
ten different Crowns to reward Martial exploits, and extra- 
ordinary services done to the Republic as Mural-Crown .. 
Naval or Rostral-Crown, etc. 1877 J. D. Campers Diz, 
Worship 295 Flowers, sometimes woven into garlands and 
crowns. 

b. fig. Chiefly referring to the Wreath with which 
the victor was crowned in the ancient Grecian and 
Roman games, or to the AUREOLA of a martyr, 
virgin, or doctor, as victor over the world, the 
flesh, or the devil; usually the sense is more or 
less idealized or spiritualized (e.g. in crown of 
martyrdom, martyrs crowit; NO cross, NO crown, 
etc.), or transferred to any kind of honourable dis- 
tinction or reward bestowed upon a victor. 

e1178 Lamb. Hont. 39 Drihten bihat bon wakiende ane 
crune pet scal beon seofeside brihtre aide sunne. @ 122, 
Aner. R. 160 Peos reo maner men habbed ine heouene mi 
ouer fulle mede—crune upe crune, 1382 WycLir 2 Zi. iv. 
8 In the tothir tyme a crowne of rijtwysnesse is kept to me. 
~ Rev. ii, 1o Be thou feithful vnto the deeth, and I shal 
giue to thee a coroun of lijf. 1326 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 273 Whiche is onely reserued for the final! crowne and 
rewarde of all our labours. 1839 YEowett Anc. Brit. Ch. 
Pref, (1847) 1: Some.. received the crown of martyrdom 
during the Diocletian persecution. x85 H. Reep Lect. 
Bug. Lit, v. (1878) 167 His brow, on which four-score years 
he Have their crown of glory. [See AurEoxa, quots. 1483, 
1626, 

2. sec, The cincture or covering for the head, 
made of or adorned with precious metals and 
jewels, worn by a monarch as a mark or symbol 


of sovereignty; a diadem. 

r08s O. 2. Chron. (Laud MS.), Her se cyng beer his corona 
and heold his hired on Winceastre. 11xx /67d. On bison geare 
ne ber se kyng Henri his coronan. ¢xzoo Ormin 8180 
Onn hiss hafedd werenn twa Gildene cruness sette. ¢ 1250 
Gen, & Ex. 2638 His corune on his heued he dede. 1297 
R, Grouc. (1724) 376 Pre sybe he ber croune a-3er. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer LZ. G. HW, Prol. 216 A quene..a whit Corone sche 
ber. axqoo-go Alexander 193 With corone & with cony- 
schantis as it a kynge were. “x535 Coverpaty Esther ii. 17 
He set the quenes croune vpon hir heade. 1597 Suaxs. 
2 Hen. 1V, wm. i. 31 Vneasie lyes the Head that weares 
a Crowne. 1603-4 Act 1-2 Yas. J, c. x § 3 Sithence the 
Imperial Crown of this Realm descended to you. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. 1. 343 The pope’s triple 
crown. 1870 Jearrreson Bk. abt. Clergy 1. 227 A chief 
influence in the many forces that put the crown on his 
son's head. . 


‘b. Christ’s crown of thorns. 

cose Lindisf, Gosp. John xix. 2 Covonam de spinis, of 
Sornum da corona zel pact sigbeg of Sornum. 1x75 Land, 
Hom. 121, Mid bornene crune his heaued wes icruned., 1375 
Barnour Bruce wu. 460 The naylis, and the sper, And the 
croune that Ihesu couth ber. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) ii. 7 
Pat coroun was made of braunches ofalbespyne. 1622 BinLe 
‘Matt. xxvii. 29 When they had platted a crowne of thornes, 
they put it vpon hishead. 1836 Maccitiivray Huinboldt's 
Trav. xxii. 315 Beggars carrying a crown of thorns on their 
heads, asked alms, with crucifixes in their hands. sn 

38. fig. Thé Sovereignty, authority, or dominion 
of which a crown isthe symbol; the rule, position, 
or empire of a monarch. oe 

Chiefly in phrases in which the sense, originally literal, has 
ceased to be analysed. | : 4 

2340-70 Alex, §& Dind. 978 Emperour alixandre .. be 
kiddeste y-core pat corone weldus, 1393 Gower.Cou/. IIE. 
167 What emperour ‘was, entronized ‘The firste day of his 
‘corone, cxd460 Forrescus Ads. § Lint. Mon. xix, Pat he 
hath then enriched is crowne with. ,riches and possescions. 
2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 3. (1586) 6 Saul from his 
Asses, and David from his sheepe were callfed to the crowne. 
xgg0 Suaxs. Com, Zvv, ti. 144 Against my Crowne, my 


CROWN. 


oath, my dignity. x6s9 Vidlear Err. Censured 27 Osiris 
King of Lgypt thought it not below his crown to have 
commerce with Physicall rules. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
I. x14 John Cabot .. obtained a .. commission .. to discover 
unknown lands and annex them to the crown. 187% Free- 
MAN Norut, Coug. (1876) IV. xvii. 68 A conqueror whose 
crown might at any moment be threatened by a Scandina- 
vian rival. 

4, jig. The wearer of a crown; the monarch in 
his official character; the supreme governing power 


of a state under a monarchical constitution. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri. Tim. 985/2 Hee might haue 
ben thought to haue beene of the crowne, as the Kings 
daughters adopted sonne. x74 Swirt Pres. Stale of Affairs, 
He was treated contemptibly enough by the young princes of 
France, even during the war; is now wholly neglected by 
that crown. 23734 tr. Rodlin's Anc. Hist. (1827) VIL xvii 
366 During the interval of this truce a treaty was negotiated 

etween the two crowns. 1780 Burke Corv. (1844) HL. 338 
The resentment of the crown is a serious thing. 1788 
Prestvey Lect. Hist. v. xlvi. 342 The commons. . ventured 
to .. give advice tothe crown. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. 
(1876) III, xiv. 90 Yhe assertion of passive obedience to the 
crown grew obnoxious to the crown itself. 1844 H.H. Wit- 
son B72t. [ndia. 243 The pardon of the Crown was granted. 

5. fg. That which adorns like a crown; a chief 
or crowning ornament. 

¢1368 Craucer Compl. Pite 75 Ye be also the corowne of 
beaute, 1382 Wycur Prov. xii. 4 A bisi womman acroune 
is to hir man. did. xvi. 31 ‘The croune of dignete elde, 
that in the weie of riztwisnesse shal be founde. 1611 SHaKs. 
IWint. T. um. ii. 95 The crowne and comfort of my Life (your 
Tauor) I doe give lost. 1662 Srincinere. Orig. Sacr. 1. vii. 
§ 5 Every place of holy Scripture may have its crown, but 
some may have their azvzcolz,a greater excellency. 1829 
Soutuey AdZ for Love mt, They were the pride, the joy, The 
crown of his old age. 186 Tuntocu Lng. Purit. ii. 390 It 
was the very singleness of his spiritual energy, that made 
his excellence and crown. 

II, Something having or bearing the figure or 
the representation of a crown. 

6. a. Any crown-shaped ornament. b. A figure 
of a crown for heraldic or other purposes. ¢@. A 
frequent sign, and hence name, of an inn, alone or 
in combination, as the Crown and Sceptre, Rose 
and Crown, etc. P 

c1ago Gen, & Lx. 3789 Corunes at de alter of bras. 1766 
Porny Heraldry (1787) 208 The Mural-Crown .. Examples 
of this Crown are frequently met with in Achievements. 
1875 W, MvILwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 55 Bearing two 
unicorns and a lion rampant and the Crown. 1885 I. B. 
Evans Philatelic Handbk, 118 (1d. stamp] Watermark a 
Small Crown; imperforate. /did. 160 Jamaica: Watermark 
a Pineapple... Wmk, Crown and CC... Wmk. Crown and CA. 

7. Astron. The name of two constellations, the 


Northern and Southern Crown: sce Corona 8. 

[or38s Cuaucer L. G. IV, 339 Ariadne, And in the signe 
of Taurus men may see The stonys of hire Corone shyne 
clere.] x53x Recorpve Cast. Knowl. (1556) 264 The northe 
Croune, called also Ariadnes Croune. did. 270 There is 
the Croune of the southe, formed of 13 small starres. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds x. 246 Such variable stars as the one 
which recently blazed out in the Northern Crown. 


8, A name of various coins ; originally one bear- 
ing the imprint of acrown. a. orzg. A translation 
of the French name cotronne (denier dla couronne), 
given to a gold coin bearing on the obverse a large 
crown, issued by Philip of Valois in 1339, or ap- 
plied tothe éze ¢ da couronne of Charles VI, issued 
in and after 1384, in which the shield was sur- 
mounted by a crown; and from the 15th to the 
18th c, the common English name for the F. ¢éczt, 
as well as for other foreign coins of similar value ; 
in more recent times used also for the Zrove of 
various northern countries. Cvozwz of the Sun 
[F. escee sol, Cotgr., dc d’or art soleil, Littré]: a 
gold écu much current in England in the 15--16th c., 


the type of the first English Crown: see b. 

1430 Lys. Chron. Troy rv. xxx, The change is not so 
redy for to make In Lumbarde Strete of crowne nor doket, 
1433 Caxton G. de la Tour Ciij, They dare bye gownes of 
three or foure score crownes. x525 Ly, Berners J’roiss, 
II. clxvii. [clxiti.} 452 The tresourers made redy the money 
in Crownes of the Sonne, and put it into foure cofers. x330 
Pauscr. 211/1 Crowne, a pece of golde, esc, 1948 HALL 
Chron. (1809) 313 That the French Kyng .. should paie.. 
without delaie Ixxv M Crounes of the Sunne & yerely 1M 
crounes to be paied at London, whiche, accoumptyng a 
crowne at ilijs, amounteth tox M1. 1577 Harrison Zig- 
Zand 1. xxv. (1877) 1. 364 Of forren coines we haue ,. the 
French and Flemish crownes, onlie currant among vs, so 
long as they hold weight. x897 Sitaxs, 2 Hen, £V, ut ii. 
236 Stand my friend, and heere is foure Harry tenne shillings 
in French Crownes for you. 1639 Massincer Unnat. Com- 
baz 1. i, Present your bag, crammed with crowns of the sun. 
1727-5r Cuampers Cyci., Crows, in commerce, is a general 
name for coins both foreign and domestic, of or near the 
value of five shillings ataling vas the French ecu, which we 
‘call the French crown, struck in 264x for sixty sols, or three 


livres; also the patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollar, and 


piastre, or piece of eight. x8xg9 Suettuy Cezedé iv. ii, One 
who thinks A thousand crowns excellent market price For 
au old murderer’s life. | a tae hayetes 
b. Acoin(nowsilver).of Great Britain of the value 
of five shillings ;- hence-thé sum of five shillings. 
The gold ‘Crown ofthe Rose’ was coined. by Henry VII 
in 1526, in imitation of the French Crown of the Sun of Louis 
XI or Francis 1; crowns and half-crowns in‘silver have 
been in circulation since the reign of Edw. VI. - . 
1542 RecorvE G”. Artes (1§75) 197 A Crowne containeth 


‘ss. 3 & the halfe Crowne 2s..6d. How bee it there is another 


CROWN, 


Crowne of 4s. 6d, whiche is knowen by the rose side: for 
the rose hath no Crowne ouer it, as in the other Crowne, but 
it is enuironed on the 4 quarters with 4 floure deluce. 1577 
Harrison Luglaud u, xxv, (1877) 1. 363 The new gold..Our 
peeces now currant are .. quarters of souereigns (otherwise 
called crownes) and halfe crownes. 1688 R. Horse ar- 
stoury Wu. 28/2 A Crown, or five Shillings Gold, is the least 
peece we have in England. 1712 Steere Sfect, No. 266P 2, 
I..could not forbear giving hera Crown. 1732 Law Serious 
C. vii. (ed, 2) 96 She will toss him half a Crown, or a Crown, 
1838 Dickens O, 77vist xviii, Vil bet a crown! . 

9. A size of paper, originally watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. ; 

It measures 15 X20 inches; in U.S. 15X19 inches. 

1yiz Act 10 Aune in Lond. Gaz. No. 5018/3 Paper called 
.:,Genoa Crown, 1766 C. Leapsetter Royal Gauger u. 
xiv. (ed. 6) 372 Large Post, Crown, Printing Foolscap. 1790 
Wo corr (P. Pindar) Benev. Ep. to Sylu. Urban Wks. 1812 
Il. 261 His nice discerning Knowledge none deny, On 
Crown, Imperial, Foolscap, and Demy. 1878 Print. Trades 
Frul, xxv. 17 A bulky crown 8°, selling at threepence., 

TXL. Something having the circular form of a 
crown or encircling wreath. 

+10. The tonsure of a cleric; cf. Corona 5. 

¢120§ Lay. 13110 Pe hod hongede adun, alse he hudde his 
crune. «1300 Cursor Af, 27251 (Cott.) Or cron pat es o 
clergi merc. ¢1325 Poem Tunes Edw. 11115 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 329 Some beareth croune of acolyte. ¢1380 
Wyciir IWés. (1880) 467 Crounne & clop maken no prest. 
¢1449 Pecock Refy. 1. xvii. 387 Whanne a persoon is mad 
first clerk and takith his firste corown for to be therbi oon of 
the clergie. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. \xvii. 50 ‘his tray- 
tour put vpp on hym an abyte of Relygyon and lete shaue 
hym a brode crowne. 1533 Ervor Cast. Helthe (1541) 80 b, 
Ashamyd of theyr crounes that reverend token of the order 
of preesthode. 

tb. Pries?’s crown: a popular name of dande- 
lion seed. Ods. 

1530 Paisor. 179 Barbedicu, the sede of dandelyon whiche 
children call preestes crownes. bid. 258/2 Prestes crowne 
that flyeth about in somer, darbedieu. 

li. =Conona 1. 

1563 Furke Aleteors (1640) 41b, This thick and watry 
cloud is not..under the Sunne, for then it would make the 
Circles, called crownes or garlands. 181g T. ForsTER ai ¢sos. 
Phenom.97 Metcorologists have spoken of halos and crowns 
of light. 1823 Scoressy ¥ru/, 283 The anthelion. .combined 
with the concentric crowns, has, I believe, been observed by 


es few, 7 
12. +a. A whorl or verticil of flowers. b. = 
Corona 7b. e@, A circular projection or rim round 


the top of the fruit of some plants. (See also 25 b.) 

1578 Lyre Dodoens u. Ixx. 239 The small floures are 
purple, and grow like Crownes or whorles at the toppe of 
the stemmes., 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 202 Chrysanthe- 
mune lencanthemum.. Fruits all terete equally ribbed. .with 
asmall crown. Jbid. 364 Amaryllidex..Perianth superior 
+ with sometimes a crown at the mouth of the tube. Jéid. 
36s Narcissus Psendo-narcissus..crown campanulate. i 

418. Aring. a. in Geom, b. A ring or circle 
of persons, etc. Obs. 

cr1611 CHapman {liad xv. d With 2 crown of princes com- 
passed. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Geometry, 
Crown signifies a plain Ring included between two Concen- 
tric Perimeters. [Hence in later Dicts.] 

14. A circular chandelier ; =Corona 3. 

1845 Lcclesiologist Mar. 91 The choir is lighted by two 
crowns, each carrying six tapers. 1853 Rock CA. of Fathers 
1V, 28 Beautiful, ornamented metal hoogs called ‘ crowns’, 
which hung from the church’s roof. 1877 J. D. Cuampers 
Div. Worship s. . 

15. Surg. The circular serrated edge of a trepan. 

31958 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg.(1771) 61, 1 applied the 
Crown of the Trepan, 1787 C, B. Trve in Afed. Commun. 
IL. 149, I used a large crown, 

16. In med.L, corona ecelesie was the circular 
apse of a great church behind the choir; hence, 
according to some, the name Secket’s or St. 
Thomas's Crowi, given to the eastern apse or 
circular tower of Canterbury Cathedral. (But the 
origin of the name is much disputed.) 

1703 Sonner Canterbury 90 Upon the beautifying of St. 
‘Thomas's Crown, that is, Becket's Crown, was expended.. 
rgd, ras, x726 Dart Canterd, 30, 1816 Wootnortit Canterd. 
72 We enter the tower .. called Becket's Crown, in which 
sons the patriarchal chair, 2845 Winus Canterd, Cath, 
56 note, : 

IV. Something which occupies the position of 
acrown; the top or highest part of anything, the 
vertex or vertical surface. 

17. The top part of the skull; the vertex. (See 
esp. quot. 1589.) 

¢x300 Havelok 568 Hise croune he ther crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. «1300 Cursor AT, 5447 (Cott.) He laid his hand 
a-pon pair cron, And gaue bam serekin beneson. ¢1380Sir 
Serumd, 303 Cristes cors come on hure croun, ¢ r400 Lav- 
Sranc’s Cirurg. 11x Whanne bat be crounne of be heed is 
perfizt be heed is maad in pis maner. . ¢x4x0 S#. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 923 How cuthbert childe stode on his croune. 
¢ 2485 Digby Alyst, (1882) wv. 320 From the Crowne of the 
hede ynto the too, x88 9 Putrennam Zug. Pocsic un. (Arb.) 
189 In deede crowne is the highest ornament of a Princes 
head ..or els the top of a mans head, ‘where the haire 
windes about. 1610 Suaks. Femp. iv. i. 233 From toe to 
crowne hee’l fill our_skins with pinches. “1816 KeatincE 
Trav, (1817) I, 222 The Arabs .. with.their bare shaven 
crowns exposed _to its full rays. 1887 Besant The World 
went xiv, 112 He would crack the crown of any man‘who 
ventured to make love to his girl. ; ° . 
“-'b.’ By extension: .The head. - : : 

‘1894 Suaus, Rich. [17, ut. ii. 43 Ie have this Crown: of 
nine cut from my shoulders, Before He see the Crowne so 
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foule mis-plac'd. 1628 Prynxe Leve-lockes 49 Those men 
who curle their crownes like women. 1692 R. L'Estraxce 
Fosephus, Antig, xvn. xiv. (1733) 477 With these Crotchets 
in his Crown, away he went for Rome. 1728 R. Norrn. 
Alent, Musick (1846) 125 A cappriccio came in his crowne to 
make the like for Paris. a 

@, The eminence on the head of a whale, in 
which the blow-holes are sitnated. 

1820 Scoressy Ace. Arctic Reg. 11, 219 Whales may fre- 
quently be seen. .elevating and breaking the ice with their 
crowns, x822 G. W. Manay Voy. Greenland (1823) 45 The 
pointed part of the head, termed the crown, where the 
spiracles or blow-holes are situated. 3 

18. The rounded summit of a mountain-or other 
elevation. 

1583 Stanyuurst Zuxeis 11. (Arb.) 69 My father to the 
crowne of mounten I lifted. xz605 Snaxs. Lear wv, vi. 67 
Vpon the crowne o' th’ Cliffe. x725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) A The land went ascending up toa round 
crown or knoll. 1808 Scorr A/arm. 1. xxii, The ram- 
part seek, whose circling crown,etc. 1872 Jenkinson Guide 
Eng. Lakes (1879) 142 A gradual ascent to the crown of the 


ill, 

19. The highest or central part of an arch or of 
any arched surface, as a field ridge, a road, cause- 
way, bridge, etc. Crown of the causeway: the 
central and most prominent part of the pavement 
or street. 

1635 Rutnerrorp Lef#t, (1862) I. 149 Truth will yet keep 
the crown of the causey in Scotland. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. u. (ed. 2) 282 When the crown of a ridge is 
turned into a furrow. 1795 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 
IX, 122 They will take the crown of the causeway. 1816 
Scotr Antig. xxi, 1 keep the crown o' the causey when I 
gae to the borough. 1856 Frud. R. Agric. Soc. XVIL 1. 
328 The crown of the ridge is isolated, raised out of reach 
of the re-active moisture from below. a i O. Sutptey 
Gloss. Eccl, Terms 40 Every arch is said to be surmounted 
if the height of its crown above the level of its impost be 
greater than half its span. 1877 Murs. Ournant A/akers 
Flor. v. 127 Marching with honest. .steps .. holding the 
crown of the causeway. 1879 ‘Tuomson & Tarr Nat. Phil. 
I, 1, § 60 According as the crown of the solar tide precedes 
or follows the crown of the lunar tide. : 

20, The top of a hat or other covering for the 


head ; esp. the flat circular top of the modern hat. 

3678 Eveiys JZem, (1857) 11. 126 ‘They had furred caps 
with coped crowns. 1709 Sreece & Swirr Tatler No. 71 
r 8 From the Crown of his Nightcap to the Heels of his 
Shoes. 1758 Mitcnect in P&L Trans. LI. 225 As broad 
as a hat crown, 1891 Barinc-Goutp / Troub. Land ii. 
28 ‘Lired. .of looking into the crown of her hat. 

21, The rounded top of a brewer’s copper. 

2669 Srursy Mariner's ag. Vv. viii. 34 How to Measure 
a Segment or portion of a Globe or Sphere, which serves 
fora..Crown in a Brewers Copper. rxgxz in Lond. Gas, 
No. 5006/4 Coppers with..taper Sides .. and Crown for the 
Stilheads. 

22. The flattened or rounded roof of a tent or 
building, 

1925 De For Voy. round World (1840) 268 A large canopy 
.-Spread like the crown of a tent. x869 Sir E. J. Reep 
Shipbuild. xi. 235 Watertight flats, such as crowns to 
magazines, platforms, etc, 1887 Stevenson Underwoads 1. 
xxxv. 69 Its crown Of glittering glass. 

23, The top, with the canons, of a bell. 

1786 Dict. Arts §& Sc. s.v. Bell, The pallet or crown 
which is the cover of the Bell, and su ports the staple of the 
clapper within, y6sy Luxis Acc G3 hurch Bells 2x ‘The 
crown or head of the bell, for the formation of the canons, is 
then fitted to the top. 

24, Arch. The uppermost member of a cornice ; 
the corona or larmier ;= Corona 4. 

1612 Corar., Couronne. (In Architecture) also, the Corona, 
crowne, or member of greatest sayle, in a Cornish, ' 

25. In plants: a. The leafy head of a tree or 
shrub; b. The cluster of leaves on the top of a 
pine-apple; c. The flattened top of a seed, etc. ; 
da. Crown of the root: the summit of the root 
whence the stem arises; the subterranean bud of 
a. herbaceous perennial. 

1589 Purrennam Zug. Poesie wt. (Arb.) 189 To call the 
top of a tree. .the crowne of a tree ;.. because such terme.. 
is transported from a mans head toa hill or tree, therefore 
it is called by metaphore, or the figure of soap seb 1698 
T. Frocer Relat. Voy. 59 The Ananas grows like an Arti- 
choak .. It bears a Crown of the same Jeaves. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libs. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 157 Plant some of 
the largest and best roots early in spring... inserting the 
crown about two inches below the surface. 1847 J/lus?, 
Lond, News 17 July -36/3 In preparing to serve a pine- 
apple, at table, first remove the crown. 1851 GLenny Hand- 
4k, to Flowergarden 7 [Primulas) are propagated by dividing 
the tufts into separate crowns with roots attached. 1857 
LivinGstone Taz. xviii. 344 It rises thirty or forty feet., 
and there spreads out a second crown where it can enjoy a 
fair share of the sun’s rays. (1863 Fred. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXIV. 1.219 The men cut-the plants [carrots] off under 
the crown, otherwise they will shoot eae 1870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 255’ Hyoscyamus,.Capsule .. bursting trans- 
versely at the crown. ee tee ee 
. 26.. Farriery, .The Coronet of a horse’s hoof. 

161 Corcx., Couronne. .also, the crowne, top, or beginning 
ofahorseshoofe.. .. . * a een 

27. The upper part of a deer’s horn; the crest, 
as of a bird. ee ‘4 oe be st ane 

2774 Gotpss. Wat. Hist. (x862) 1. 11. v. 325-All the rest 
which, grow afterwards, till you come to the top, which is 
called the crown, are called royal-antlers, | 

28, Anat; That portion of a tooth which appears 
beyond the gums, < 

1804 ApeRNETHY Suzg. Obs. 58 The whole crown of the 


CROWN. 


tooth may ‘be destroyed to the level of the gun. 1854 
Frat. R, Agric. Soc. XV. un. 288 The several parts of a tooth 
are the crown, neck, and fang. 


29. In lapidaries’ work, the part of a cut gem 
above the girdle. - oy ii ata. 
1875 Ure Dict, Aris LU. 25's. v. Diamond, Crown, the 


upper work of the rose, which all centres in the point at the 
top, and is bounded by the horizontal ribs. : 


30. The end of the shank of an anchor, or the 
point from which the arms proceed. . 

1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pock. Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 216 If anchor. 
ing a boaton rocky ground, bend the cable to the crown of 
the anchor, and stop it to the ring before letting go. 


31. Afech. Any terminal flat member of a 
structure; the face of an anvil. 

432. A kind of-verse, in which the last line of 
each stanza is repeated to head the next stanza. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 217 Strephon againe began 


this Dizaine, which was answered vnto him in that kinde 
of verse which is called the crowne. 

33. fig. That which crowns anything; the crown- 
ing, consummation, completion, or perfection. 

1611 Cuapman Jliad 11, 104 We fly, not putting on the 
crown of our so long-held war, Of which there yet appears 
noend. 1784 Cowrer Task v. 904 Thou art of all thy gifts 
thyself the crown, 1806-7 J, Beresrorp Jfiseries Hunt. 
Life (1826) 1. x, The crown of the catastrophe. 1884 W. C. 
Situ Ki/dyostan 94 The crown of culture is a perfect taste, 
Which lacking, men are blind and cannot see The higher 
wisdom, : we 

V. 34. attrib, and Comb. a. Of or pertaining 
to a regal crown or to the Crown (senses 2-4): 
as crown demesne, dite, ditty, gleek, goverit- 
ment, grant, oath, property, rape, rent, vevente, 
right, vassal, >. In the translated titles of foreign 
(chiefly Polish) officials, as crown chamberlain, 
ensign, general, hunter, referendary, standard- 
bearer, watchmaster, ©, Pertaining to the coin, as 
crown cribbage, table, whist; crowin-broad adj. 4. 
Used to designate a quality or brand of an article, 
as crown log, soap, ware. @. Pertaining to the top 
of the head, corona of a plant, etc, as crown 
bloom, end, lock, set; crown-distenpered adj. Also 
crown-like adj. : 

1852 Beck's Florist 236 Chance *crown-blooms from 
the general stock. 1830 Gatr Lawrie T. v. viii. (1849) 226 
*Crown-broad buttons. 1704 Loud. Gas. No. pa The 
Crown-General Lubomirski and the *Crown-Chamberlain 
his Brother had made their Submission. 2764 Priv, Lett, 
Ld, Malmesbury 1. 105, 1 played one rubber of *crown 
cribbage, 1635 Quaries bl. 1. ix. (1718) 37 Like *crown- 
distemper’d fools, despise True riches. 1075 W. Mele. 
wraith Guide Wigtownshire 76 MeDowall had fallen 
behind in the payment of certain *crown-dues, and was 
outlawed. a Scanderbeg Rediv. iii, 32 Soon after the 
*Crown-General Potosky departing this Life. 1687 Dry- 
DEN Hind & P. 1. 410 You seem crown-gen'ral of the 
land. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout, Eng. 1. xvii. (1739) 78 
The Popes meaned no less Game than *Crown-glicke with 
the King and people. 1883 J. Fiske in Harper's Mag. Veb.- 
414/2 The Government of Virginia, after the suppression of 
the Company in 1624, was a *Crowz government: the 
governor and council were appointed by the king, 'x796 
Aull Advertiser 3 Sept. 2/3 A parcel of fine wainscot Riga 
*Crown logs. 1649 Mu.ton £rkov, xxviii. 524 The ancient 
*Crown-Oath of Alfred. 1874 Heirs Soc. Press, iv. 62 
Who manages all the *Crown property about here? 1587 
Mirr. Mag., Rudacke, i, *Crownerape accounted but 
eg and skill. 1710 risk Ho. Cont. 6 June, in Lond. 
Gas. No. 4706/2 Quit-Rents, *Crown-Rents and Composi- 
tion Rents. 3x6x4 Setpen Titles Hon. 243 Before him.. 
[was]..the *crown-reucnew accompted. xg92 Warner 1/4, 
Eng. vit. xxxiv. (R.), To whom, from her, the *crowne-right 
of Lancastrians did accrewe. 1892 Daily News 5 Oct. 
3/t The gulf which separates us from those who ques- 
tion the Deity, the atonement, and the crown rights of the 
Son of God. x725 Braptuy Fam. Dict. s.v. Liguorish, 
‘The best sets. are *Crown sets or heads got from the very 
top of the root. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 95 Troops 
under the Command of the *Crown-standard-bearer, » 181x 
L. M. Hawiuss C'tess §- Gertr. 11. 57 ‘Ever 2 *crown-table 
here, do you know?? 3814 Scorr Chivalry (1874) 26 The 
nobles and high *crown-vassals. x88: Porcelain Works, 
Worcester 10 *Crown Ware [superior earthenware], a spe-. 
ciality. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 86 The *Crown-Watch- 
master was posted next the Neister. 1753 A. Murruy 


: apo e Frul, No. 34 She plays *Crown Whist. 


35. Special combs. : crown-agent, agent for the 
C?own ; in Scotland, ‘an agent or solicitor who, 
undenthe Lord Advocate, takes charge of criminal 
proceedings’ (Bell Dict. Se. Law) ; crown-antler, _ 
the topmost antler or ramification of a stag’s horn; 
crown-beam, the cross-joint or cross-beam at the 
apex of a pair of brace beams ;- crown-beard, a 
composite plant‘of the genus Verbesina, a native of 
America; ‘+ crown-benet, ?a benct who has re- 
ceived the tonsure; crown-bone, the bone of 
the ‘crown’ of a whale, see 1y ¢; crown-cases 
reserved, criminal cases reserved on points of law 
for the consideration of the judges; crown-colony, 
a colony in which the legislation and the ad- 
ministration are under the control of the home 
government; crown-court, the court in which the 
criminal business of an Assize ‘is transacted, ‘as 
distinguished from the civil court ;- erown-crane, 
see CRANE sd.) 1; > crown-croacher, for crozwz- 
eneroacher, one who encroaches ona crown} crown: - 


CROWN. 


daisy, the old, garden Chrysanthemum, C. corona- 
rium; ~crown-day,coronationday; crown-debt, 
adebt due to the Crown, which has preference over 
all other debts; crown-eater, tr. Germ. dvonez- 
Fresser, nickname of the Swiss mercenaries who 
took service with the French; crown-gate, the 
up-stream or head gate of the lock of a canal, 
etc.; tcrown-gold, gold of the quality of which 
crowns were coined; crown-graft, 2 graft inserted 
between the inner bark and the alburnum; hence 
crown-grafting ; crown-head, in Drazgihis, the 
marginal row of the board nearest each player, 
cf, Crown 9.113; crown-jewels, the jewels which 
form part of the regalia; crown law, the part of 
the common law which relates to the treatment of 
crimes, the criminal law; crown lawyer, a lawyer 
in the service of the Crown; a lawyer who prac- 
tises in criminal cases; crown living, a church 
living in the gift of the Crown; crown matri- 
monial, a regal crown obtained or claimed through 
marriage with the sovereign; crown-mural, 
+ -mure, = MvuRAL crown; crown-net (sce 
quot.); crown-palm, Maximiliana Caribxa,found 
on some West Indian islands; crown-pigeon = 
crowned pigeon, see CROWNED 6 ; + crown-pin, 2 
pin or stopper to close the top of a hive; erown- 
saw, « kind of circular saw with the teeth on the 
edge of a hollow cylinder, as in a trepan saw, etc. 
(cf. sense 15); crown-sheet, the upper plate of 
the fire-box of a locomotive; crown-sbell, a bar- 
nacle or acorn-shell ; + crown-shorn @., tonsured ; 
erown-side, the portion of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench which has to deal with criminal matters, the 
crown office; crown solicitor, a solicitor who pre- 
pares criminal prosecutions for the Crown; crown- 
sparrow, a sparrow of the American genus Zomo- 
drichia, having a conspicuously coloured crown ; 
crowm-tax, a tax paid to the Crown; a tribute 
paid by the Jews to the kings of Syria (see quot.) ; 

_ terown-thistle, a species of Thistle, Carduans 
ertophorus (in some Dicts. erroneously identified 
with CROWN-IMPERIAL 2); crown-tile (see quot.) ; 
crown-tree, a support for the roof in a coal-mine ; 
crown-valve, a dome-shaped valve which works 
over a box with slotted sides; crown-witness, 
a witness for the Crown in a criminal prosecution, 
instituted by it. 

2889 Whitaker's Alm, t52 *Crown Agents for the Colo- 
nies, Jdid. 155 Lord Advocate’s Office .. Crown Agent in 
Edinburgh, 1776 G. Sempre Building in Water 4 The 
*Crown-Beams. . iooried from three to five Feet. 1555 
Str 2: Baceour in C, Innes Sk, Zarly Sc. Hist, (186x) 129 

Fle hes producit ane testimonial of his order of *crowne- 
bennet. 1792 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts 11, 155 A har- 
poon ,. struck the fish in the *crown-bone of the head. 
1820 Scorespy Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 454 The upper-jaw, 
including the ‘crown-bone’, or skull, is bent. 1889 Wizt- 
aker's Alm..172 *Crown Cases Reserved Court. Judges.— 
The Judges of the High Court of Justice. 1845 Penny 
Cycl..Supp. I. 394/1 (Colonial Agents) A person called the 
+ agent-general acts for the *crown colonies; but where there 
is a local ee the appointment is F seosggay: Soap by 
it. 2889 Whitaker's Alan t33/t Hong Kong .. the colon: 
is a Crown colony. 1 irr, Mag. (N.), Sith stories all 
doe tell in every age, How these *crowne-croachers come 
to shamefall ends, 1882 Gardez 14 Jan. 22/3 All the sorts 
that have chiefly sprung from the “Crown Daisy .. have a 
reponderance of white and yellow. 1609 Hevwoon Brit. 
‘voy xvi. xcii, He..his neere Neece upon his *Crowneday 
rauisht. 28:8 Cruise Dzgest (ed, 2) I. 515 An assignment 
of a term for years will not protect a purchaser from a 
*crown debt. 2845 S, Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref III. 65 
They demanded the punishment of the ‘German-French’, 
the '*crown-eaters’, ¢1530 in Gutch Coll. Cur, IT. 287 
For every ounce channge of the golde betwene *corone 
Ide and fine golde iiijs, ifijd, ais E, Hatron Merch. 
fag. 130 Fine Gold to Crown Gold, is in Value, As x to 
19x67. 279 Brapey Jan. Dict, s.v. Grafting, A *Crown- 
gait is very easy to be put in between the Wood and the 
Rind of the Tree you would graft upon. 2727-3: Cuam- 
ners Cycl, sv. Engrayting, *Crownegrafting is when four 
or more grafts are put round. the stock, between the bark” 
and therind, somewhat in the manner of a crown. 1649 
Mitton Z£i%ou. viii, The queen [was gone] into Holland, 
where she pawned and set to sale the *crown jewels. 1856 
EMERSON fre Traits, Ability, Wks, (Bohn) II. 37 The 
diamond Koh-i-noor, which glitters among their crown 
jewels. _ 2769 Buackstone Cov, IV, 3 Our *crown-law 
Is with justice supposed to be more nearly advanced to per- 
fection. 177 GoLpss, Hist. Zug. IV. xxxvit. (Joddr.) The 
*crown-lawyers received directions to prosecute them for 
a seditious libel. 31872 I. Peacock Mabel Heron I, iv. 
66 The small *crown living, .was given to him. 2864 Bur- 
ton Scot Abr, I. iv. 197 Conferring on the Dauphin the 
‘*erown matrimonial’. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 378 
Mary's scornful refusal of his PPpraley’s) claim of the 
‘crown matrimonial’. .drove his jealousy to madness, 1682 
Wuerer Yourn, Greece m. 264 A Figure, with a *Crown- 


mure, with these Letters about it. 1766 Pennanr Zool, . 


(1769) III. 272 The fishermen make use of what is called a, 
*crown-net, which is no more than a hemispherical basket, 
Open at top and bottom. 1641 Best Farr. Bks, (Surtees). 
62 Make the *crowne-pinne very rownde, and fitte for the 
crowne of the hive. 2563-87 Foxe A. & AL, (2684) IIL. 106 
The whole *crownshorn company brought to utter shame. 
1768 Brackstone Cont, 111, 42 The former in what is 
called the *crown-side or crown-office; the Iatter in the 


- with 


121L 


plemside of the court. 1845 Penny Cycl. Supp. I. In 
Ireland there are officers called *crown solicitors chee 
to each circuit, whose duty it is to get up every case 
for the crown in criminal prosecutions. 1335 CovERDALE 
x Aface. xi. 35 The customes of saltand *crowne taxes, 1615 
Bisce zr Aface, x. 29, I release all the Jewes from .. crowne 
taxes, 2706 Puuurs (ed. Kersey), A *Crown-thistle or 
Friers Crown-thistle, a sort of Her 1823 P. NictioLson 
Pract. Build. Gloss. s.v. Tile, Plane-tiles and *Crown-tiles 
are of a rectangular form. 1816 J. Honcson in J. Raine 
Afeur, (1857) I, 18t The roof was supported by *crown-trees 
--ofwood. z8sx GreenweLt Coal-trade Terms Northumb, 
& Durh. 20 Crowntrees are best made of larch, as being 
most durable, 1892 Daily News 21 Apr. 5/4 The roof of 
a seven-feet seam of coal required to be supported by what 
are called ‘crown trees’, 1859 Dickens 7. Tivo Cities n. 
v, You were very sound, Syd, in the matter of those *crown 
witnesses to-day. 

Crown (krawn), v.! Forms: a. 3 curune-n, 
corune-n, 4-5 coroune-n, corone-n, (4 coroun), 
5 corowne-n. 8. 2-3 crune-n, 3-5 croune-n, 
(3 crouni, -y), 4-§ cron(e, 4-6 croun(e, (5 
kroun), §-7 crowne, 7- crown. La. pple. 2-3 
ieruned, -et, 3 curund, corund, 4 corouned, 
-de, crund, crond, 4-5 coroned, -de, -d, cround, 
yerouned, § coronyd, corowned, i-jcronyd, i-, 
y-)erowned, -yd. [ME. cvoune-2, earlier criize-22, 
syncopated from corizne-2, coroune-n, a, AFr. 
coruner, corouner, = OF. coroner, from 13th c 
couronner:—L, corénare, f. coréna crown.] 

1. “rans. To place a crown, wreath, or garland 
upon the head of (a person), in token of victory or 
honouwr, or as a decoration, etc, ; io adorn with the 
aureole of martyrdom, virginity, etc. Also, ¢o 
crowz the head, or the brows (of a person). 

¢1175 Lamb, Hont, 121 Mid pornene crune his heaued 
wes i-cruned. ¢1230 /fali Meid. 47 Pu ne schalt beon 
icrunet bute bu beo asailget, for godd wole cruni pe. ¢ 1300 
Cursor M, 25368 (Cotton Galba) He pat victori may gete 
sall be corond [with] wirschippes grete. 1382 Wycitr 
2 Tim. ii, é He that stryueth..schal not be crowned, no but 
he schal fi3t lawfully. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 242 
This noble quene, Corouned with white, and clothed al in 
grene. ¢ 1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.)ii, 5 He schuld be cround 
alme. 1483 Cath, Asegl. 84 To Crowne, aureolare. 
1890 SHAKS. Jfids. N. 1. i, 27 But she .. Crownes him with 
flowers, and makes him all her joy. 16gz Hopsrs Leviath, 
Il, xxxv. 219 Hee was crowned in scorn with a crown of 
thornes, xgzx Steere Sfecé. No. 143 ¥ 1 Sitting. .crowned 
with Roses in order to make our Entertainment agreeable 
tous, 2840 THIRLWALL Greece VII. 255 Many even crowned 
themselves before the act, as fora joyful solemnity. 187 
J. Topuunter A dcestis 114 That I should crown my head, 
and feast and sing. 


b. ¢ransf. of things. 

¢3383 Cnaucer Z. C. IV. Prol. 219 As the dayseye I- 
corounede is with white levys lite. /d7d. 532. 

c. To reward or honour (a work of art) with 
a prize. [After F. conrozer.] 

1883 Pall Afail G. 10 Feb. 5/2 M. Wauters’s book, which 
was ‘crowned’ by the Royal Academy of Belgium. 

2. spec. To invest with the regal crown, and 
hence with the character and dignity of a king or 
ruling prince. Often with complemental object, zo 
crown king, formerly to hing. 

e 1290S. Eng. Leg. 1. 384/256 For-to clopi himase an heizh 
kyng, and crouni him with golde, 2297 R. Grouc. 3704) 
383 Wyllam..let hym crouny to Kynge. czges /@. Z. 
Aliit. P. A. 415 He... Corounde me quene in blysse to brede. 
1393 Gower Con/- III. 207 He..was coroned king. ¢rq00 
Desir. Tray 13646 He was coroned to kyng, ¢1470 Harp- 
tne Chron. |. v, To tyme that Kynges of Englande after- 
ward Should coroned bee. 1893 Suaxs. 2 Wen, VI, 1. i, 48 
And Crowne her Queene of England. 1678 Wantev Wond. 
Lit. World v. i. § 75. 466/1 Henry the fifth ,. went to Rome 
to be Crowned Emperour by Pope Paschalis the second. 
1780 E. Perroner Hymn, All hail the power of Fesu's 
name i, Bring forth the royal diadem, To crown Him Lord 
of All. 1843'S. Austin Ranke’s Hist, Ref. 1. 83 If the em- 
peror desired to be crowned there. 

b. by extension. 

z6or Suaxs. Zwei. N. ut. iv. 134 We wil bring the device 
to the bar and crowne thee forafinder of madmen. 1606— 
Tr. & Cr. 1. fii. 142 Achilles, whom Opinion crownes The 
sinew, and the fore-hand of our Hoste. 

e. To establish as king or sovereign, to enthrone. 
biory Je: . 
xg96 Suaks. 1 Her, JV, ut. i. 2x7 She will .. on your 
Eyelids Crowne the God of Sleepe. x6xz Beaum. & Fu. 


| Philaster m. ii, Till He crown a silent sleep upon my eye- 


lid, Making me dream, ae ; 

8. fig. (the ‘ crown” being something immaterial.) 

¢11978 Lamb. Hom. 129 Ure drihten_hine crunede mid 
Dlisse.. 21340 Hamrote Psalter v. 1g Lord as wib a sheld 
of pi goed will pou hes coroundevs, | x382 Wvcutr /sa, xxii. 
18 Crounende he shal crowne thee with tribulacioun. 1576 
Freaine Fauh: Epist.s7 Clawebackes, which crowne him 
with commendation. 1593 Suaxs, 2 Yen. V7, m, ii. 71 To 
be a Queene, and Crown’d with infamie. x:6xx Bistz Ps. 
viii. 5 Thou .. hast crowned him with € and honour. 
3727 Dz For Syst, Magic 1 i, (2.840) x8 Wisdom, crowns no 


¢146x Paston Lett. No. 429 11. 74 It is tyme to crone your 
old officers. re -- 

_ 4. Also predicated of the crown, wreath, anreole, 
honour, reward, etc. : To cover as a crown does, 

_ 3697 Drypen Wire. Georg. mi. 50 A double Wreath shall 


CROWN. 


crown our Caesar's Brows, 1764 Gotnsm, yay, 11 Eternal 
blessings crown my earliest friends. 

5. To surmount (something) with. 

¢ 1420 Padlad, on Hush. 1. 379 Thi walles. with brik thou 
must corone A foote aboute, and sumdel promynent. 1610 
Suaks. Temp. iv. i. 80 Who .. with each end of thy blew 
bowe do’st crowne My boskie acres, 2798: Ferniar fllusir, 
Sterne, Eng. Ilist. 247 We crown the artificial mound with 
the shivered donjon. 1872 Frerman Worm, Cong. (1876) 
IV. 68 The ancient mound of the East Anglian Kings was 
now crowned by a castle of the Norman type. 

6. Of a thing: To occupy the bead or summit 
of (a thing) as a crown does, usually so as to add 
beauty or dignity; to form a crowning ornament to. 

1746-7 Hervey AMfcdit, (1818) 184 Ye verdant Woods, that 
crown our hills, and are crowned yourselves with leafy 
honours. 1845 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) 1, 17 The church of 
St. Genoveva..crowned a height at no great distance, 1858 
Hawtuorne /, § Jt, Frnuls. 1, 262 by on appeared before 
us, crowning a mighty hill, 186z Miss Pratr /ower, Pd. 
III, 183 Corolla with two ears. . which remain and crown the 
fruit. 1874 Mickretuwaite Afod. Par. Churches 129 The 
canopy must crown the altar, not conceal it. 31886 Mrs, 
Fro. Cappy /ootsteps Feanne D'Arc 23 Her statue crowns 
a public fountain. 

b. passive. To be crowned wet, rarely dy. 

(In the passive 5 and 6 are scarcely separable.) 

1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Avél,152 These [towers] 
- sare generally crowned with fine pinnacles. 1848 KicKMAN 
Archit, so The walls are crowned by a parapet. 1836 
Stanuey Sivat § Pal, ii, (2858) 120 When every hill was 
crowned with a pomiebing town or village. 2868 $27. 2, 
cleric, Soc, XIX. 1 485 The root is crowned by a tuft of 

eaves. 

7. To adorn the surface of anything) with what 
is beautiful, rich, or splendid. Usually passdve. 

1697 Drypen Mire. Past.v. 57 Where... Vales with Violets 
once were crown'd. 1704 Por: Pastorals, Spring 99 The 
turf with raral dainties shall be crown'd. 1764 Gotpso. 
Traw, 45 Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 
crown'd. 

8. To fill to overflowing, or till the foam rises 
like a crown above the brim. 

3605-31 [see Crownen 4]. 

1697 Dayven Virg, Past. v. 108 Two Goblets will I crown 
with sparkling Wine. /bid., Georg. 1. 208 To. .squeese the 
Combs with Golden Liquor crown’d, 1702 Kovd, Ball. V1. 
gts Stand about with your glasses full crown'’d. 1709 Prior 
Poems, Hans Carvel, The Bowls were crown'd. .and Healths 
went round, 1807 Roninson Archeol, Gratca mi. iv. 205. 
scx A Morris Os/yss. 1. 152 ‘Vhe serving-lads were crowning 
with drink each bowl and cup. 


9. fig. To put the copestone to, to add the finish- 
ing touch to, to complete worthily. Zo crown all: 
as the finishing touch, which confirms and surpasses 


everything previous. 

1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr. 1. v. 224 The end crownes all, 
And that old common Arbitrator, ‘Time, Will one day end 
it, 26sr — Mint, 7. v. ii. 48 There might you haue beheld 
one Toy crowne another. 1613 -— Ven. VI//, v. v. 59 No 
day without a deed to Crowne it. 1659 B, Harris Parival's 
frou Age 153 The end crowns the work: and it serves for 
nothing, to have well begun, unless we finish so too. 1665 
Sir T. Heroret 77a. (1677) 125 To crown all, a Book,. 
was laid upon his Coffin. ¢2z707 in Maidment Sc. Pasgails 
(1868) 374 If the crafty old Peer. . Designs to crown all by a 
finishing trick, x723 Pork Odyss. 1. 326 Meditate my doom, 
to crown their joy. 1741 SHENSTONE Fudgment of Hercules 
453 Let manhood crown what infanc inppird. 1846 TRENCH 
Afivae, xviii. (1862) ra This work of grace and power 
crowned the day of that Jong debate, x8s0 W. Irvine 
Goldsintth i. 30 Ordered 2 bottle of wine to crown the re- 
past. 287x Brackin Hour Phases i. 92 To crown all..man 
alone..can mould the emitted voice into articulate speech, 


10. To honour or bless with a successful con- 
summation or issue ; to bring (efforts, wishes, etc.) 


to a successful and happy consummation. 

160z Marston Antonio's Rev. v. ¥. Wks, 1856 I. 138 For- 
tune crown your brave attempt. 1610 Suaxs. 7'eaf. m1. i, 69 
O heauen. .crowne what I professe with kinde euent. 1639 
Fuuer Holy War mi. xxvii. (1840) 167 Inconsiderate pro- 
jects. .if crowned with success, have been above censure. 
1697 Daypen Virg. Past, 1.137 Let Pollio’s fortune crown 
his full gute 1766 Gotpsm, Vic. W. x, aie hours he 

with hay rospects in view are more pleasin; 

those crowned ith fruition. 1870 E. Peacock Ray: Shirl, 
II. 195 Success did not immediately crown his efforts. 3878 
Mortey Diderot I. 31 His wishes should be crowned, if he 
could procure the consent of his family. 7 

11. To bless, amplify, or endow with honour, 


dignity, plenty, etc. Now Joerrc. 
Se i eons Ps. Ixiv, x1 Thou crownest the yeare 
(Waeur schalt blesse to the croune of the 3er] with thy 


good, and thy footsteppes droppe fatnesse, 1597 B. Goocr, 
eresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 3, Beseeching God .. that he 
wyll crowne the yeere with his plenteousnesse, x6rr Biss 
Ecelus. xix. 5 He that resisteth pleasures, crowneth his life, 
2697 Davpen Virg. Past. wv. 78 No God shall crown the 
Board, nor Goddess, bless the Bed. bid, vit. 57 Come. . 
crown the silent Hours, and stop the rosy Morn. 1863 W. 
Putuies Speeches xi. 252 High purposes which crowned his 


tie, 

IT. Technical senses. ; 
"+12. trans. To mark (a person) with the fonsure 
as a sign of admission to the state of a cleric, Ofs. 


exego Beket ss7 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 122 A bonde-man.. 
schal nougt with-oute is-louerdes leue- no3were. i-crouned, 
eo. 1393 Lanct. P, P2, C. vi. 56 Clerkes pat aren crouned, 


18. In Draughis or Checkers, to make (a piece, 
that reaches the opponent’s ‘crown-head’ or mar- 
ginal line of squares) into a ‘king’ which can, move 


forward or backward. os 
This is done by placing on it another: piece already off 


CROWN: 


the beard, or when the pieces are marked with a crown or 
other distinguishing mark on one side, by turning this up so 
as to expose the ‘crown’. : ive : 

-1850-Bohn's Handbk. Gantes, He is..made a King by hav- 
ing another piece put on, which is called crowning him, 1863 
Hoyle's Games Modernized, Draughts 266 When the men 
of either SEpOHE have made their way to the opposite end 
of the board .. they receive increased power : they are then 
* crowned’. .. Thus crowned the piece may be moved back- 
wards as well as forwards. . 

14, Naut. To crown a knot: to form into a sort 
of knot by interweaving the strands of the rope so 


as to peevea sokwiseng. i - 

1 . BioptecomBe Ari of Riggin ‘rowning or 
Fieine a WallcRenot. of REE A e 

15. AGkt. To effect a lodgement upon (as upon 
the covered way in a siege}, by sapping upon a 
glacis near the crest. Webster 1864. 

III. 16. ‘7 crow zn (intr.): to subside and 


fall in as a crust over an interior hollow. 

1880 D. C. Murray Life's Atonement I. iii. 73 The land 
had given way and..fallen into the hollow left by some 
disused coalemine—had crowaed-in the country people say. 

+ Grown, v.2 Obs. exc. dial, [Back-formation 
from CrowNeER2, coroner.] “vans. To hold a 
coroner's inquest on. 

3602 Carew Coruwall (1769) 112 b, Possesseth sundry large 
privileges .. to wit .. crowning of dead persons, laying of 
arrests, and other Admirall rights. ¢x630 Rispon Su7z. 
Devon § 215 (1810) see If any man die..in the forest, the 
coroner of Lidford shall crown him. 1673 Par. Reg. Hartle- 
pool in R. E. C. Waters Parish Registers Eng. 62 Tho. 
Smailes was buryed and crowned by a jury of 12 men, and 
John Harrison supposed to murder aed 1888 in IV. 
Somerset Word-bk. 

Crown, arch. Aa. pple. of Crow v. q-v. 


+Crownacle. Ods. [Cf Cornonacne] = 
Coronat 3, the head of a spear or lance. 

1460 Lybeaus Disc. (Percy Fol.) 983 Either smote on others 
shield the while With crownackles that were of steele [ed. 
Kaluza 976 With coronals stif and stelde Eiper smitte ober 
in be scheld.]_ 

Crownair, -ar, var. CROWNER, coroner. 

Crow'nal, 52. Ods. or arch. Also crownel. 
{A phonetic variant of Coronat, also corounal, 
cronal.| Acoronet; a garland or wreath for the 
head ;=Coronau sé. 1, 2. 

cxgoo Lancelot 59 Thar was the flour..Wnclosing gane 
the crownel for the day. 1grz Douctas /Zuers vir. it. 111 
Hir crownell [covonam} picht wyth mony precius stane. 
1819 SHettey Ode sl ssertors of Liberty v, Bind, bind eve 
brow, With crownals of violet, ivy, and pine. 1865 ef 
Rus Bro, Fabian 81, I would melt yon crownal into 
chessmen. 


Crow'nal, @. rare. [Sce prec.] =Conronan a. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. X1V. 256 Her departure placed the 
crownal rays Of England's throne upon the house which now 
. Wears. .Its diadem upon an honest brow. 

+ Grownation. Ods. <A by-form of Conona- 


TION, assimilated to Crown, 

ersjo Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 542 To make 
purueyaunce for Arthurs crownacion. e¢xggso ASS. Corp. 
Chr. Coll. Camb, No. 105. 235 The crownation of king 
Edwarde VI..anno 1546, 1604 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 140 
For ringing upon the crownation day, lijs. 4d. 5 

Crowned, (kraund), gf/. a. [f. Crown v.21 and 
sb. + -ED.] 

1. Invested with a crown or with royal dignity. 

¢1230 Hali Meid, 7 To beo cwenicrunet. cx325 Song Deo 
Gratias 4x in_Z. E. P. (1862) 129 Almyhti_corteis crouned 
kyng. 1393 Lanct. P. Pe. C.iv. 257 Were ech a kyng 
yeoroned, ¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. i. (1554) 4x b, The rudenes 
ofa crowned asse. x61x Suaxs. Hint. 7. v. iii. § You.. 
With your Crown'd Brother. 166 Boyne Style oF Script, 
(2675) 21x Crowned vice. 1695 Lutrrete Brief Rel. (1857) 
ITY. 426 As if she were a crowned head. 1756-7 tr. KX epsiere 
Trav, (1760) 11, 163 Crowned heads, and even popes them- 
selves have stood in awe of it. 18.. CamebBELt Jfen of 
Engl. vii, We've the sons of sires who baffied Crowned 
and mitred tyranny. 

2. Surmounted by a crown or the figure of one. 

1563 Act 8 Eliz, c. 12 §2 The Queen’s Highness Seal of 
Lead, having the Portcullis crowned engraved on the one 
Side. 1633 ‘T. Srarrory Pac. H76. iv. (1821) 265 The Harpe 
Crowned, being the Armes of. .Ireland. 1836 J. M. Gasicett 
in Ho. Cont. 30 June, To make the Constitution what Mr. 
Canning called a crowned republic, 1871 R. Exvtis Catullius 
Ixiv. 345 Troy's crown'd city. 

+3. Consummate, perfect ; sovereign. Ods. 

©1386 Cuaucer Sg7's. 2. 518 Al Innocent of his corouned 
malice. 16z1-3x Burton Anat. Afel. uu. v. U. iii. 386 "Tis 
a crowned medicine which must be kept in secret. 

4. Brimming, brim-full, abundant, bounteous. 

x6o5 Cuapman AdZ Fools in Dodsley O. PZ. (ze) IV. 186 
He shall .. carouze one crowned cup To all these ladies 
health. , 1631-Stetey Traitor m. ii, And in your crowned 
tables, And hospitality, will you murder hin? | 

5. Having a crown or top; usually qualified, as 


high-, low-crowned, 

1665 Sin T, Hernerr Trav. (1677) 376 An antick sort of 
hat which is high crown’d. 1778 Westey Ze#, in Tyerman 
Life (2673) IIL. 277 Any woman, who wears cither ruffles or 
ahigh crowned cap, x80 W. F. Cottier Hist. Zug. Lit. 
™ A. -low-crowned hat of Flemish beaver. 

. Having a crown-like.excrescence, tuft, etc.,on 
the head or top; crested. Often a specific déesigna- 
tion in Wat. /fist., e.g. Crowned or Crown-pigeon, 
Goura coronata. * oe 

1698 T. Procer Relat. Woy. 65 Another sort’ of Fruit, 
which ., seems to have the crown’d Head of a clove, 2776 
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Wrruennc Brit. Plants (1796) 11. 285 Buplenrunt.. fruit 
egg-shaped, bulging, il, not crowned. 1779 Forrest 
Voy; N. Guinea .93 One of my crowned pigeons escaped. 
x80z Binctey Anim. Biog. (1813) Il. 224 ‘The wings of the 
Crowned Pigeons are armed with an horny excrescence, 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 54 Cebus cirrifer..The 
Crowned Sapajou. - - 

‘7. Having a crown: in various senses of the sb. 


Crowned work (Fort.) -== CROowNWORK q.v. 

3884 M alpated Red Deer iv. 7o Crowned heads and 
forked heads are still spoken of when the antler forks, or 
when the points draw together in the outline of a crown. 

Crowner! (krawnas). [f, Crown 2. +-ER.] 

1. One who crowns: in various senses of the vb. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 105 Crownere, or corownere, coro- 
nator, 1617 FiretcHer Jfad Lover v. i, Oh, fair sweet 
goddess, queen of loves..Crowner of all happy nights. 1660 
Burney Kép8. Adpov (1661) 15 He.. is the holy Anointer, 
the Crowner himself. 1860 Pusey Adin. Proph. 564 He who 
was to be .. the sure Foundation and Crowner of the whole 
building. . 

2, The crowning act. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Afast xxvii. 92 That very night we 
slipped our cables, as a crowner to our fun ashore. 1860 
O. W. Hotmes £dsie V. xxv, Wal, ifthat a'n't the craowner ! 

3. A fall on the crown of the head. 

3861 W. MeELvitte Good for Nothing . xxvi. 2or 
A ‘crowner’ for John, whose horse goes shoulder deep into 
a hole. 1879 Forses in Daily News 28 June 5/7 The 
inevitable fate of the rider is an imperial crowner, with, as 
like as not, his horse on the top of him. 

+ Crowner 2, Ods. exc.dial. Also 5 Se. -ar(e, 
-air, 5-6 -ar, 6 -ere. [A popular by-form of 
CoroneR, assimilated to Crown, and corresp. to 
the med.L. form coréndtor : cf. Crown v.2] 

1. =Coroner. (Now only dialectal, or with 
allusion to the passage in Hamelet.) 


¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vil. xxiv, 120 Til Elandonan his 
crownare past, For til arest mysdoaris bare. 1487 Act 3 
Hen, VII, c. 2 The crowner upon the viewe of the body 
dede shuld inquire of hym,.that had don that deth or 
murder. 1577 Harrison Zugland un. iv. (1877) 1. 102 
There are .. crowners, whose dutie is to inquire of such as 
come to their death by violence. x602 Suaxs. Hawt. v. 
i. 4 The Crowner hath sate on her, and finds it Christian 
buriall. /éid. 24 Other. But is this law? Clo. 1 marry 
is't, Crowners Quest Law. 1667 Perys Diary (1877) V. 166 
Find the Crowner’s jury sitting. 1823 Byron Juan xh 
xvii, As soon as ‘ Crowner's quest ‘allow'd. 1870 E, Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. J. 192 The crowner would be gettin’ to hear 
on it. 

2. Sc. He who had command of the troops 


raised in one county. Improperly for colonel. 

1639 Battie Letters (1775) 1. 164 Renfrew had chosen 
Montgomery their crowner. 1654 Nicott Diary (1836) 
125 A... feast, prepared by the Toun of Edinburgh for him 
a3 ale] and his speciall crowneris. 1873 Burton Hist. 
Scot, VI. Ixxi. 249 A few trained officers, the most im- 
portant among whom was Crowner or Colonel Gun. 

+Crow'net. Obs. [A by-form of Coroner, 
Cronet, which in its phonetic history followed the 
change of corostne to Crown.] =Conoxer. 

1, =Cononer J, 2. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 3203 Rounde enviroun hir crownet Was 
fulle of riche stonys frett. ¢x430 Lyne. A/in. Poents (1840) 
6 Withe crounettes of gold. 1538 Lecano /tin, I. 17 
There lyith on the North side of the High Altare Henry 
Erle of Lancaster, withowt a Crounet. 1606 Suaxs, 77. 5 
Cr. Prol. 6 The Princes .. Sixty and nine that wore Their 
Crownets Regall. x6:3 Purctias Pilgrimage vi. vi. 638 
With a crownet of Feathers. 1842 Hunt Palfrey v. 
139 King Edward with his crownet on, Sits highest. 

tg. 1606 Snans, Aut. § Cl, 1v. xii. 27 Whose Bosome was 
my Crownet, my chicfe end. 

2. Applied toa ‘head’ of flowers (=Coronet 
7 a), or the leafy ‘ head’ of a tree. 

1898 Lyte Dodoens 1. viii. 15 In the middest of those 
small Burres there groweth forth as it were a little Crownet. 
16ax G. Sannys Ovid's Afet. xv. (1626) 314 A nest .. Vpon 
the crownet of a trembling Palme. : 

3. The lowest part of a horse’s pastern, or the tuft 


of hair on this part; =Coronet 5. Cf. Croner 4. 
- 1616 BuLuoar, Crownet, a little crowne, also a part of a 
horse hoofe, 1635 Markuant Jatthfull Farrier (2638) 97 
With this Salve .. annoynt the crownets of the Horses 
hoofes, 2723 Lond. Gas. No. 6348/3 A bay Mare, with a 
Crownet upon her near Leg behind. . 
4, =Cornet sé.) 4, - 
1614 Marinas Cheap Husb. 1. Ixxv.(1668) 69 Raise up the 
skin with a crownet, and put in a plate of Lead. . 
Crown-gate, -gold, etc. : see Crown 35. 
Crow'n-gla:ss. A kind of glass composed of 
silica, potash, and lime (without lead or. iron), 
made in circular sheets by blowing and whirling.’ 
It is the sort commonly used in Great Britain for windows, 
and the best quality is used in combination with flint glass’ 
to render dioptric instruments achromatic. __ tno 
1706 Pyitutrs (ed. Kersey), Cracee slats, the finest sort of 
Glass for Windows. 19718 J*recthinker No. 95.283 A poor 
Barber .. had above Fifty Shillings Worth of Crown-Glass 
demolished., x788 Dottonp in P22. Trans. L. 740 The 
crown glass seems to diverge the light rather the least of 
the two, x807 T. Tnomson Chen. (ed. 3) I. 508°Crown- 
glass is made without lead, It is therefore much lighter 
than flint-glass. 188x Every Alan his own Mechanic § 1678 
Crown glass is circular in form with a thick lump called a 


: - t 


hull's-eye in the centre. . 
Crown Imperial. © 2. |: 
1. The crown ofan emperor, esp. as distinguished 

from a-king’s crown, <= : a 
1542 Una Eras. Apophth. i. § 164. 136 b, [Diogenes] 


‘CROWNLET. 


takyng no lesse pride.and glorie of his libertee.:. then. 
Alexander did of his kyngdome, and croune Emperiall. 

-2. A handsome species of Fritillary (F77élaria 
Imperialis), a native of Levantine. regions, culti- 
vated in English gardens: -it bears a- number ‘of 
pendent flowers collected into a whorl round'a 


terminal leafy tuft. sent ep ON as 
x6xx Suaks, Vint. T. 1. iii. 125 Bold Oxlips, and, The 
Crowne Imperiall. 1623 B. Jonson Pan's Anniversary 
Wks. (ed. Rtldg.) 643/x Bright crown imperial, kingspear, 
holyhoc! 1816 Kirxsy & Sp. Lutomol. (1843) H.-147 The 
conspicuous white nectaries of the Crown Imperial.. ‘ 
8. Arch. (See quot.) 7 
1861 Beresr. Horr Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 244 Thereis a 
form of spire peculiar to the northern part of our island .. I 
mean the Crown Imperial, or collection of ribs springing 
from the four angles, or from the four angles and four cen- 
tral points of a square tower, arching over like the crown 
from which the name is derived and meeting in a point from 
which a spire or spirelet springs. - 
Crowning (krau'nin), vbi. sb. [f. Crown v.] 
1. The action of placing a crown on the head ; 


coronation. : 

a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom, 207 Ich bide pe... bi pe pornene 
crununge. ¢x300 Havelok 2948 The feste of his coruning 
Laste.. Fourtidawes. ¢x400 Destr. Troy 5376 To come to 
the coronyng of pe kyde lord. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.deW. 
1531) 253 With the crownynge fof Christ} and other tur- 
mentes. @1667 Cowtey Elegy Anacreon 52 The Pomp 
of Kings.. At their Crownings. 1868 Freeman orm. 
Cong. (1876) I. x. 513 The walls which beheld their crown- 
ing held also their burial. 

b. As a date: =Reign. 

1288 Lug. Proclam. Hen. I1/, In be twoandfowertizpe 
3eare of vre cruninge. xz97 R. Giouc, (1726) 440. 

+ 2, Tonsure. Obs. 

1393 Lane. P. Pl. C. 1.86 Maisters and doctors, Pat han 
cure vnder cryst and crownynge in tokne. 

8. Consummation ; completion, fulfilment. 

1598 Cuarman J/iad 11. 304 Let two or three, that by 
themselves advise, Faint in their crowning. 1857 Heavy- 
suce Saud (1869) 367 A Power that stands between My pur- 
pose and its crowning. 1890 Br. Stusss Primary Chargé 
55 ‘hey are the very crowning of the sin of schism, 
the forcible rending of the mystical body of the Lord. 

4, Naut. (See quot.) 

1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Marine, Crowning, the finishing 
aed ofa knot made on the end of arope, Itis performed . 
y interweaving the ends of the..strands .. so as they may 

not become. .untwisted. ‘ 

5. A structure that forms the crown of anything. 

x704 Collect Voy. (Church.) III. 122/r The. .Row of Seats 
reaches, with its Crowning or Ornaments, to the.. Roof. 

6. The highest part of an arched or convex 
surface. Crowning i: subsidence of an over- 


arching surface. Cf. CRown v. 16. ° 
1888 Daily News 4 July 5/2 The ‘ crowning in’ or subsi- 
dence of the land is 2 common enough occurrence in the 
mining districts. , : 
7. attrib. ; 
1829 Sournty All for Loveiv, On the Crowning-day ..A 
ay procession take..their way, 1872 Freeman //ist. Ess, 
er. 1. viii. 2x1 He chose Soissons for his crowning-place. 


Crow'ning, ff/. a. [f. Crown v. +-ING 2] 

1. That crowns, or bestows a crown. 

x6xx Biore /sa. xxiii, 8 Who hath taken this counsel! 
against Tyre the crowning citic [1885 2. V. margin, that 
giveth crowns]. : : ete: 

2. That forms the crown or acme; completing, 


consummating ; highest, most perfect. a 
165x Cromwett Leé?. 4 Sept. ‘The dimensions of this mercy 
are above my thought. Itis for aught I know a crowning 
mercy. x746-7 Hervey Afedit, (1818) 62 Heaven's last, 
best, and crowning gift. 1862 Stantey Jew. Ch. (1877) Lb 
xiv. 270 The crowning event of this period. 1867 A, Barry 
Sir C, Barry ii. 49 The ‘crowning cornice, 2895 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) I, 386 This Inst act, or crowning folly.: 

8. Rising into a crown or rounded: summit ; 
arching. . 

176x Lond, Mag, XXX.7 No pavément should be laid 
crowning. 1886 5. S, Morse Yap. Zfomes i, 28 They are 
brought toa uniform level, but crowning slightly, —that is, 
the centre is a little higher than the sides. 

Crown-land, crow'nland. 

1. (crozu'z-la‘nd.) Land belonging to the Crown, 
of which the revenue belongs to the reigning 
sovereign.: Mostly in pl. croruz-dands, the estates 
of the crown. ; 

2162 Core in Gutch Col, Cur. I. x22 Custody Lands, 
anciently termed the Crown Lands, answered in the Pipe, 
1647 CLARENDON /Yist, Reb, 1. (1843):2/2 Selling the crown- 
lands, creating peers for money. 2647 Crasnaw Steps to 
Tenrple 82:Our crown-lands lie above. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. Amer. vit. (t783) IIT, 272 By their stated labour the 
crown-lands were cultivated. 1868 Freeman Worn. Cong. 
(1876) 11. App. 563 ‘The estates of the dissolved houses had 
become crown-land, = i ‘ . 

2. (crownland=G. kronland.) The name of 
the great administrative provinces of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. : 
Crown law, living, etc.: see Crown 35. 

Grow'nless, a. .[f Crown sd. +-Less.] With- 
out 2 crown. -. : eae 

1818 Minsan Sasor 322 The Crown'd are -crownless, 
kingdomless the Kings. 22845 Hoop Retrospective Review 
x, ‘The crownless hat, ne’er deem’d an ill. : 

Crow'nlet, sb. [f. Crown sd. +-1E1.] A little 
or tiny crown. - : - : 

Sos Scorr Last Afinstr.'v. ii, The chief, whose antique 


CROWNLING. 


crownlet long Still ware in the feudal song. 1858 Car- 
uvLe Jredh. Gt, (2865) 11. vi. ii. 141 English crowns, Hano- 
verian crownlets, 

Crow'nling. rare. [f. Crown sb. + -LIne.] 
A scion of the crown, a prince. | 

1884 Tennyson Secket-1. tii, As to the young crownling 
himself. .had I fathered him I had given him more of the 
rod than the sceptre. 

+Crownment. Obs. Forms: 3-5 corone-, 
3 croune-, 4 coron-, 4-6 corown(e)ment. 
[ME. a. F. corunement (now cotronnement), with 
phonetic change as inCrown.] Coronation. 

1297 R, Grouc. (1724) 433 Of be kynge’s crounement in if 
fix] sere. ¢2x330 R. Brunne Chvo2, (1810) 35 S. Donstan be 
bisshop was at his .coronment. c1q50 A/irour Saluacioun 
3992 3e hafherd last tofore of cristis corovnement. ¢1470 

ARDING Clon, 1, iv, This stone... On whiche y® Scottish 
Kynges wer brechelesse set At their coronomente. 392 
Wyatry Armorie 120 That th’ youthfull Regent, Should 
have some news against his corwnment. 

Crown office. a. The office in which was 
transacted, at certain stages, the business of the 
Crown side of the King’s Bench, 7.e. criminal 
business and business relating to the prerogative 

_Writs' of mandamus, geo werranto, and prohibition. 
It is now a department of the Central Office of the 
High Court of Justice. 

2632 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 7oo A Clarke or 
Officer in the Kings Bench, whose function is to frame 
+. Indictments against .. offenders .. called Clarke of 
the Crowne office. 1936 C. Forp in Swi/t’s Lett. (1768) 
IV. x6r, I indicted him in the crown-office, the terror of the 
Jow people. 2842 Currry Practice III. 30 The Master 
of the Crown Office transacts a considerable portion of 
business on the Crown or criminal side of the Court. _ 

jb. In Chancery: The office in which the Great 
Seal is, for most purposes, affixed. Ithas absorbed 
other Chancery offices which supervised the sealing 
of certain documents, e.g. the Petty Bag office, 
from which issued writs for parliamentary elections. 
The Crown office now transacts all that remains of 
the common law business of the Chancery. 

1863 H. Cox Justit. 1. viii. 111 All elections. .take place 
by virtue of writs issued out of the Crown-office in Chancery. 
1892 Anson Law § Cust. Const. I. 149 It is in the Crown 
Office in Chancery that the Great Seal is, for most pur- 
poses, affixed. 

Crown-paper. 

1. A size or make of paper watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water-P.) Wks. (N.\, And may not dirty 
socks from off the feet From thence be turn’d to a crowne- 
paper sheet? 1807 Orie Leet. Art iv, (1848) 323 Writing 
+ upon crown, double elephant, or foolscap paper. 

+2, A paper containin five shillings’ worth. Ods. 

1672 Cottins in Rigaud Corr, Se. Ales (1841) I. 20x To 
manage the Farthing Office, to deliver out all, that are 
coined. .in crown-papers ready tied up. 

Crown-piece, crow'npiece. 

1. (crown-fiece.) = Crown 8 b; in modern use 
applied to the large silver coin of the value of five 
shillings. 

1648 Venice Looking-glass 10 He drew out an halfe crown 
peece, 17x0 Steere 7atler No. 245 ?2 A Crown-Piece 
with the Breeches. 1773 Westey ¥ruv/, 14 May, Holes 
larger than a crown-piece, 1844 Dickens AZart. Chuz, iv, 
Such a trifling loan as a crown piece. 

2. (crow'npiece.) A piece that forms the crown 
or top of anything. . 

1794 W. Fevron Carriages (1801) Il, 137 The Head Stale 
or Crownpiece is a Strap..on the top of the horsé’s head. 

Crow'n-post. The middle post of a trussed 
roof, which supports the crown of the roof; the 
king-post. ‘ 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 122 Crown-post, is that 
Post, which (in some Buildings) stands upright in the middle 
--It is also call’d_a King-piece, 2703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 
159 Crown Post .. Also the King-Piece, or Joggle-Piece. 
2806 Grecory Dict. Arts & Sc. 1. 460. 1823 P. 
Pract. Build. 221. ‘ 

Crown prince. [tr. Ger. Aronprinz, Da. 
hrouprinds, Du. kroonprins, Sw. kronuprins, ete.] 
The prince who is heir-apparent or designate to a 
sovereign throne, esf. in Germany and the Northern 
European countries. Hence Crown-pri‘nceship ; 
Crown princess, the wife of a crown prince. 

- 199% Aun. Reg. 38 The Crown prince was absent by in- 
disposition. 1838 Penny Cycl. x 462/t The king and 
the-crown prince [of Prussia] were for some time with this 
corps. 1842 Jbid. XXIII. 397/r The Swedish troops were 
led by the crown-prince [Bernadotte]. 1863 4x, Reg. 178 
The Crown Princess of Prussia(Princess Royal of England) 
celebrated her birthday by laying the foundation-stone of a 


new church. 1889 A, Lane Prince Prigio xviii. 139 He 


ICHOLSON 


refused to..restore Prigio to his crown-princeship! “Afod. | 


Newsp. Crown Prince of Roumania, of Japan, of Siam, * 
+Crown-rash. Os. [f. Crown sd.+RasH 3 
cf. Ger. kronrasch.] A particular quality of rash 
or woollen stuff. ar 
x710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4781/1 A free and open Trade for 
Woollen Stuffs, call’d Crownraches, between. .Great Britain, 
and..Bohemia, [x89 Tuticrn Gerwi.-Hugi Dict. 492/t 
Kvronrasch, crown-rashes, English serge.) : 
Crown-saw, -Sparrow, etc.: see CROWN 35. 
‘Grow'n-seab. <A painful cancerons sore in 
the coronet of a horse’s foot... 7 
1609 Rowtanps Kvane of Clubbes 44 For any lade he 
Vou. IT, 
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phisicke had..Crowne-scab, and quitter-bone. ¢1720 W. 
Gunson Farrier's Dispens. xiv. (1734)276 Recommended to 
cure the Crown. being applied Plaister-wise all round 
the Coronet. x792 ISTON Brit. Sportsman 122/2 
That there are a great many humours in the coronet, that 
may occasion the crown-scab, and other sores, 

Crown-tax, -thistile, etc.: see Crown 35. 

Crow-n-wheel. The balance- or escape-wheel 
of a vertical watch, the pinion of which is driven 
by the contrate wheel; but the name is now com- 
monly applied to any wheel with cogs or teeth set 
at right angles to its plane, 2. ¢. 2 ContRAtE wheel. 

1647 J. Carter Nail § Wheel 84 The ballance of 
the watch .. never stirres, but when the crown-wheele, 
makes it go. 1696 W. Deruam Artif. Clackmaker § 
The Contrate-Wheel is that Wheel in Pocket-Watches 
which is next to the Crown-Wheel, whose Teeth and Hoop 
lye contrary to those of other Wheels. 1727-52 CulaMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Watchavork, The crown-wheel, in pocket-pieces, 
and swing-wheel in pendulums, serving todrive the balance 
or pendulum. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 1 
Perpendicular shaft. .[with] crown-wheel of two-inch plank, 
with six cast iron segments, composing a crown-wheel of 
108 cogs. 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Alechanies un. vii. 30(U. K. S.) 
If the teeth be parallel to the axis of the wheel, and there- 
fore perpendicular to its plane, it is called a crown-wheel. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch $ Clockm. 68 The few verge 
trains with crown wheel of nine have escape pinions of six. 

Crow'n-work. Jortif. Formerly crowned 
work. See quots. 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1179/2 The Town... having a large 
Hornwork with a Halfmoon on each side of it, and a 
crowned Work before it, all fac'd with Stone and Brick. 
Ibid. No. 1181/4 Retiring into an Half-moon faced with 
Brick, which was in the middle of the said Crowned work. 
1698 tr. Gaya’s Art of War wu. 113 Couronnement, or a 
Crown-work, is a Work made beyond the Horns to gain 
Ground, and force off the Enemies. 1859 F. A. Grirritus 
Artil. Man. (ed 9) 262 A Crown-vork is composed of a 
bastion between two curtains. .terminated by half bastions. 
It is joined to the body of the place by two long sides. 

Crow-ny, a. vonce-wa. [f. Crown sd, +-¥1.] 
Of or pertaining to a crown (é.¢. of the head). 

1625 Crooxe Body of Mart 434 The Coronall suture or 
crowny seame. 

Crownyele, -acle, obs, ff. CHRONICLE. 

Crowp(e, obs. form of Crour sd, and v1 

Crowper, obs. form of CRUPPER. 

Crowpon, -pyn, obs. ff. Crouroy, 

Crow’-quill. A quill from a crow’s wing, 
used as a pen for fine writing. Also a name for 


a. small fine steel pen used in map drawing, etc. 

1740 Gray Let. Poems(x775) 86 You should take a hand- 
some crow-quill when you write to me, and not leave room 
for a pin’s point in four sides of a sheet royal, 184s Mrs. 
Carive Lett. 1. 32 ‘Written on glazed Raper with a crow- 
quill. jég. 2795 Burne Regic. Peace iv. Wks, IX. 17 Such 
a poor crow-quill as mine, aa 

atirid, 1878 Brownina Poets Croisic 37 Over the neat 
crowquill calligraph His pen goes blotting. 

Grow’s-bill: see CROW-BILL. 

Crowsée, var. of Crus sé., CROUSE a., CROOSE 2. 


Crow’s foot, crow'’s-foot. 

1. One of the small wrinkles formed by age or 
anxiety round the outer comer of the eye, ‘thought 
to resemble the impression of the feet of crows’ 
(Todd). ‘Now commonly in 2/. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus tt. 74 So longe mot ye lyue and 
alle prowde, Till crowes feet ben growen vnder youre eye. 
[zs79 Spenser Sheph. Cad. Dec. 136 By myne eie the Crow 
his clawe dooth wright.) 1579 Lyry Zzuphues (Arb.) 55 
When _the black Crowes foote shall appeare in their eye. 
r6xr Frorio, Crespatura..a wrinkling, a withering, as we 
say a Crowes-foote in a womans face. 1849 E. E. Narier 
Excurs. S. Africa 11. 79, 1 begin already to see a few 
crows feet about the corner of my eyes. 1884 Riper Hac- 
Garp Dawn xvii, The bloodshot eyes and the puckered 
crow's-feet beneath them. 

+2, Naut, =Crow-roor 4. Obs. 

1627 Cart. Sarr Seaman's Grant. v.19 Dead mens eyes 
are blocks. .the Crowes-feet reeued thorow them are a many 
of small lines. 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts § Sc. 1. 459 
Crow's feet. scarcely of any other use than to makea shew 
of small rigging. 

8. Mil. A caltrop; =Crowroor 6. ; 

x772 Stes Mil. Guide, Crows-/eet, an iron of four points 
..used against cavalry. 1884 Daily News 15 Sept. 5/3 One 
implement of war of which the British soldier is not proud. . 
is the ‘crow's-foot’, . . 

A, A three-pointed figure in embroidery. ' 

1879 Uniform Reg.in Navy List July (1882) 497/s Crow's 
foot of round gold cord on sleeve. 

5,- Mech, (See quot.) : : 

3874 Kuicut Dict, AMech., Crow's-foot. 1. (Well.boring,) 
A bent hook adapted to engage the shoulder or collar on a 
drill-rod or well-tube while lowering it into 2 well or drilled 
shaft, or to hold the same while a section above it is being 
attached or detached. : 

Hence ‘Crows-footed, crowsfooted 4//. a., 


marked with crow’s-feet round the eyes. 
2832 T, L. Pracocr Crotchet Castle i, Whose physiognomy 
os sf 'sfooted. 1864 


ighted, sallowed, and x864 Sata in 
Daihf Teh a6 Peb,, This dark face, strongly marked, livid 
and crowsfooted. . 


Crow-silk. [Crow sé.1] A name given tothe 
Conferves and other delicate green-spored Algze 


with fine silky filaments, especially to the common 
freshwater species Comjferva rivilarts. | 

zyaz R. BrabLey Works Nat. 55 About three miles from 
Colchester there are little Pits. .in which they place Baskets 
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of Oysters ..t6.. grow green by feeding upom_a sort of 
Crow-silk, which is in great plenty in those Pits. 1777 
Licutroor Flora Scot. 11.976 River Conferva, Crow Silk. 
1861 H. Macivtan Footnotes fr, Nature 166 ‘The various 
species of conferve are known in country places by the 
popular name of crow-silks. 

Crow’s nest, crow’s-nest. 

+1. AG, 2A fort placed ona height. Ods. 

x604. E. Grimstone Ast. Siege Ostend 163, 2 Frenchmen 
- fled vnto the enemies to the crowes neast. 

2. Nauwé. A barrel or cylindrical box fixed to the 
mast-head of an arctic, whaling or other ship, as a 
shelter for the look-out man. 

28:8 Blackw. Afag. 1V. 343 The Crows-Nest is. . generally 
a cask, fixed near the mast-head, to protect the observer 
from cold, and enable hin to look out for whales, or open 
pieces of water, 1823 Scoressy ¥rv/. 470 Crow's Nest. - 
Lhis.. was the invention of Captain Scoresby senior, and is 
now universally used by the northern whalers. 1856 Kaxe 
Arctic Explor. 1. iv. 38,1 was able, from the crow’s-nest, 
to pick our way to a larger pool. 

+Crow'soap. Obs. [Cf. Crow sb. 10.] The 
plant Soapwort, Safonarza officinalis ; also applied 
to some species of Lychuis. 

1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon.) 37 Safonaria, 
crowsope. 1878 Lyre Dodoens 11, x. 159 The wilde Cam- 
pions are called. .of some Crowesope. 

Crow-step. Arch. (In Sc. craw-.) =Cornix- 
STEP (see CORBIE 3). 

1822 Scotr Redgauntlet ch. xx, Reckoning from the 
crawstep to the grotundsill. 1884 A. Laxe in Century 
Afag. Jan. 331/1 The houses have the old ‘ crow-step’ on 
the gable. 

attrib. 1839-40 W.Tavine Wolfert’s R. 12 The crow-step 
gables were of the primitive architecture of the province. 

Hence Crow’-stepped f//. a. 

1853 Turver Dom. Archit. U1. u. vii. 300 Several of the 
gables are crow-stepped. 

Crow’-stone. ; 

1. The fossil shell Gryphara of the Oolite and Lias. 

1677 Pror Ox/ordsh, 105 The petrified Concha oblonga 
crassa .. found in Worcestershire, and there called Crow- 
stones, Crow-cups, or Egg-stones, | 

2. Akind of hard white flinty sandstone in the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire coal-fields. Cf. Crow Io. 

2778 J. Wurrenurst Orig, State of Earth 168 These beds 
{strata incumbent on coal in Derbyshire] are more white and 
are commonly called crow-stone, 18x Farry Derbyshire 
I, 179-80 The immediate floor of every coal seam within all 
this farge district is..a peculiar kind of hard stone, called 
Crowstone, or Ganister. 1864 J. C, Arxinson in Getler. 
Mag, Celtic Refuse-heap at Normanby in Cleveland, ‘Vhe 
querns were formed, one.. of the so-called white flint, or 
“crow-stone ’ of the neighbourhood [Cleveland]. 

8. ‘The top stone of the gable end of a honse’ 
(Halliwell). 

Crowth, obs. f. Crown, fiddle. 

Crow-toe. Also crow-toes; Se. and zorth. 
dial. craw-tae(s, -tees. A popular name of 
various plants: an early name of the wild hyacinth 
(Scilla nutans); also applied to Orchis mascula, 
Lotus corniculatus, and the various species of 
Buttercup. (Cf. Crowroor.) 

1g6a Tuaner Herbal w. 18.2, Hiacinthus is ..common in 
Englande. .and it is called Crowtowes, crowfote, and crow. 
tese. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 143 ‘Che tufted crow-toe, and 
pale jessamine. 1657 W. Corts Adam in Eden celxxviii. 
45. 1783 ArnswortH Lat, Dict. (Morrell) 1, Crow toes, 
Hyacinthi flores, 1812 J. Witson Agric. Renfrewshire 
156 (Jam.) Some of the prevailing weeds in meadows .. 
are, crow-foot, or crow-toe, ranunculus acris, etc. 1864 
Carern Devon Provincialisn, Crow-toe, Crowfoot..the.. 
Buttercup, x873 Proc. Berw. Nat, Club VIL. 37 A coarse 
dry herbage, composed of Carices, Crow-toes, &e, 

3. =Crowroor 6. 

1816 Scorr Anziq. iii, Three ancient calthrops, or craw- 
taes, which had been lately dug up. .near Bannockburn. 

+Crow’-tread, v. Obs. trans. To tread (a 
fowl) as crows or rooks were supposed to do; 
hence fig. to subject to ignominious treatment, 


abuse, Hence Crow'-trod, -trodden i’. adjs. 

1g92 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 6 Who is so forward to ac- 
cuse, debase, revile, crow-treade another. 1600 N. Breton 
Pasguil's Precession Wks. (879) 9 A crauen henne that is 
crowtrodden, r602 Content. Liberality § Prodigality w. iv. 
in Hazl. Dodsiey VIII. 366 O thou vile, ill-favoured, crow- 
trodden, pye-picked ront! 2614 Manxuam Cheap LHusd. 
(2668) 118, 1649 C. Water Hist, Zndepend, 1, 8 Cockatrice 
Eggs laid by their Grandees when they had been Crow. 
trodden by Armies from abroad. @ x6g2 Brome Quecnes 
Exchange vy. Wks. 1873 IIL. 537 What are thou that canst 
look thus Piepickt, Crowtrod, or Sparrow-blnsted ? : 

Croy, var. of Cro Ods. : 

Croyce, croys(e, etc., var. cvors, Cross sb, 
CroIss vw. Obs. 

Croycer, -ser, obs. ff, CRostER; cross-bearer. - 

Croydon (kroiden). [Named from Croydon in 
Surrey.] A kind of two-wheeled carriage of the 
gig class,- introduced abont 1850, originally of 
wicker-work, but afterwards made of wood. 

1880 Daily News 2 Dec. 6/6 A croydon driven by afarmer. 
1890 Mrs. B. M. Croxer Two Afasters xxii. 139 As I 
clambered into the croydon beside her. 


+Croydon-sanguine. Obs. ‘Supposed to 
be a kind of sallow colour’ (Nares). 
(In the first quot, it is.associated with Croydon in Surrey, 
but app. only as a humerous play upon the ser : 
67 R. Epwarvs Danton § P.in Hazl, Dodsley IV. 80 
(Te Grim, the collier of Croydon] By’r Lady, vue ofa 
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good complexion, A right Croyden sanguine. 2596 Har- 
incTon Aletam. Ajax Lvij (N.), A complexion inclining 
tothe Oriental colour of a croydon-sanguine. - 1630 BRETON 
Post w. Packet, Your Croidon sanguine is a most fine com- 
plexion. f 

Groyl. Ods.-or dial. (See quot.)- - 

1836 J. Puttirws Jélustr.’ Geol. Yorksh. ut. 28 Croyl, or 
indurated clay with shells. ae 

Hence, perhaps, + Croylstone, a name for native 
sulphate of barium; cawk. 

1728 Woopwarp Fossils 18 Croyl-Stone, Craulgum, Crys- 
talliz’d Cauk ; likewise from the Peak Lead Mines. In this 
the Crystalls are very small. 

Croyli(e, var. of Crine Obs., obs. f. CREWEL. 

Croyn(e, Sc. form of Croon. 

Croysada, -sade, -sado, etc. : see CRUSADE. 

Croysant, obs. form of CRESCENT. 

Croysee, var. CROISEE Oés., crusade. 

Croze (krd1z), sb. Coopering. In 7 croes, 
erowes. [perh. derived from F. creux, OF. ¢702, 
hollow, cavity, groove, excavation, creiser, OF. 
croser, to hollow out, excavate. 

Quot. 1706 (repeated in a number of x8th c. Dicts.) appears 
to be due to a combination of blunders; crome is prob. a 
misprint for crozwe 3 and croe, crowe, fictitious singulars due 
to mistaking Cotgrave's crocs, crowes, for plurals.) 

1. The groove at the ends of the staves of a cask, 
barrel, etc., to receive the edge of the head. 

161x CotGr, Enjadler, to rigoll a peece of caske; or, to 
make the Crowes; also, to make the head fit for the Crowes, 
Tbid., Fables, the croes of a peece of caske; the furrow, or 
hollow (at either end of the pipe-staues) whereinto the head- 
peeces be enchased. [1706 Pruuirs (ed. Kersey), Cree or 
Crome.. an Iron-bar or feaver. .also.a notch in the Side- 
boards of a Cask or Tub, where the Head-pieces come in.]} 
1852 Board of isheries Notice (May 15), The present cran.. 
The Staves not to be under two Inches, nor to exceed four 
Inches in breadth, and no croze to be allowed. 1880 J.7b27. 
Univ. Kunowl., Barrel-making machinery, A croze, or 
groove, to receive the head. . : 

2. A cooper’s tool for making the groove in cask 
staves, etc. 

21846 Worcester cites Newton. 1846-so tr. /Yolz- 
apffels Turning 11. 488 The cooper’s croze is used for 
making the grooves for the heading of casks. 1888 Appy 
Sheffield Gloss., Crose-stock, the wooden handle into which 
a croze is fitted. : 

Croze, v.! Coogering. [f. prec. or its F. source.} 
trans, To make the croze in (cask staves, etc.). 
Hence Cro-zing wd/. sb.; also attrtb. 

1880 Times 9 Oct. 10/3'The chining, crozing, and howel- 
ling machine, x83 Fisheries Exhib, Catal, 83 Machine 
for chiming, crozin and howelling cask. 

Croze, v7.2 Hat-making. In a hats, to re- 
fold (a hat-body) so as to present a different surface 
to the action of the felting-machine. 

Crozier, -ed: see Crosien, -ED. 

Crozle, v. local. intr. Of coal: To run to- 
gether or cake with heat. Crosling coal: a caking 


or bituminous coal. 

1811 Farey Derbyshire 1. 177 On the banks of the Ere- 
wash..crozling or melting coals are very rare. 1834 E. 
Mamaatt Ashdy Coal-Field Gloss. 100 Crosling.—This 
takes place when small coal aggregates in burning. 18ss J. 
Puituies ALax. Geol. Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. . 
Some of the coal is of a ‘crozling ' or caking nature. 

Crozzle (krp:z'l), sb. dial. [Relation to prec. 
obscure.] A cinder. 

18x9 Hunter Hallamsh., Croszil, half-burnt coals. 1883 
Almond. §& Huddersf. Gloss., Croszle, a hard cinder found 
in furnaces. 1887 S.O. Appy in NV. §Q. 7th Ser. ILI. 
422/2 The [bronze] spear-head bears marks of having been 
subjected to a hot fire, the point especially having been 
burnt to a ‘ crozzil '. 

Crozzle, v. dial. (See quot.) 

1876 Roninson IViithy Gloss., Crozeled, curled. ‘ Crozzl'd 
up like a squirrel’, huddled together, 

Cru, obs. f. evew, pa. t. of Crow z, 

Crualte, -aulte, obs. ff, Cruzury. 

Crub. Also 6 crubbe, 7 crubb. [By meta- 
thesis for cv7d.] A variant of Curn sé, still in 
dialect use. See esd. quot. 1890. 

1863 Richmond, Wills (Surtees) 178, 1 brode pan and a 
crubbe tothesame. 1636 ALS. Accts, Hull Charterhouse, 
A great brewing copper.. set in 2 wooden crubb, x8go0 
Barine-Gounp Old Country Life 205 The packhorse had 
crooks on its back and the goods were hung to these crooks 
..The short crooks called crubs were slung in a similar 
manner. These were of stouter fabric and formed an 
angie these were used for carrying heavy materials, 

ruceato, var, of CruorapE, crusade. 


+Crucet-hus, Obs. [OE.; crecet is app. an 
adaptation of L. erweidtus or its OF, form cruciet.] 
House of torment ; see quot. : 
1137 O. E. Chron. Sume hi didén in crucethus 8 is in an 
caste pat was scort & nareu& un dep & dide scarpe 
stanes per inne, (1839 Keicnriey //ist. Lug. I, 122 Some, 
they put in the crucet-house, that is in a chest that was 
short, narrow, and not deep, and ee sharp stones in it an 
forced the man in, and so broke all his limbs.] as 
Cruche, obs. f. of Croonz1, Crovon, Cruren. 
+Cruche. Ods, [Cf I. crochet a flat curl 
gummed to the forehead or temples] A small 
curl lying flat on the forehead, Laan 
1690 Evetyn Afundus AMuliebris, Nor craches she, nor 
~ confidents, Nor passagers, nor bergers wants. - ¥ 
Cruchet, obs. Sc. form of CrorcHer. ; 
. 3489 Barbour's Bruce x. gor (MS,-E.) Shat-maid a clap, 
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ashen a cleket (475. Z. cruchet] Wes festnyt fast in the 
YTLEL, « 

+ Cru'ciable, a.. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cruciabil-is 
tormenting, racking, f. cracédre to torture, rack: 
seé CRUGIATE.] Excruciating, racking. 

1578 Banister Hist. Afan 3.7 His continuall cruciable 
payne, and capitall dolour, Zéid¢.x4 Such cruciable tor- 
mentes of Rheumaticke incursions. 

Cruciade,-ada,-at, cruceato. [Obs. forms 
of Crusapk, founded on med.L. cruciata, It. cro- 
ciata, and allied Romanic forms: Littré has crz- 
ciade in sense b.] @ A crusade. b. A papal 
bull authorizing a crusade or giving privileges to 


those who engaged therein. 

1429 Petition in Rymer_ Foedera.(1710) X. 419 That I 
may Publishe .. the Cruciat [against Bohemia], whiche is 
committed unto me of oure Holy Fadre .. Considered that 
Cruciats have been lateseen in this Land, xsor Hen. VII 
in J. Gairdner Pagers Reigns Rich. IT1 § Hen. VII (Rolls) 
1, 154 That our said souuerain lord will suffre the cruciade 
to [proceed] and take effect. 16rx Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 
1x. xiii. 59 Few were found open-handed towards this 
Cruceato (Anic cruce signationt), a 1670 Hacket Adp. 
Williams u, 196 (D.) The Pope's Cruciada drew thousands 
of soldiers to adventure into the Holy War. . : 

Crucial (krz-fial, -fal), a. [a. F. cracial (Paré 
16th c.), f. L. crnc-em cross + -AL.] 

1. (Chiefly Anat.) Of the form of a cross, cross- 
shaped, as crucial incision; spec. the name of two 
ligaments in the knee-joint, which cross each other 
in the form of the letter X, and connect the femur 
and tibia ; also applied to ‘ the transverse ligament 
of the atlas and its upper and lower offshoots 
combined’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 Puruurs (ed, Kersey) s. v. Jucision, Crucial Incision, 
the cutting or Jone of an Impostume or Swelling cross- 
wise. 1767 Goocn /'reat. Wounds 1. 45x Making an in- 
cision quite cross to the bone, from ear to ear ; which sec- 
tion is preferable to the crucial, commonly made. 1804 
ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 256 Between the condyles of the 
os femoris and the crucial ligaments. 1859 J. Tomrs 
Dental. Surg. 338 In the molar teeth of the lower jaw, the 
decay sometimes takes a crucial shape. 186x S. Titomson 
Wild Fi. ut, (ed, 4)302 The crucial flowers. 

2. That finally decides between two rival hypo- 
theses, proving the one and disproving the other ; 
more loosely, relating to, or adapted to lead to 
such decision; decisive, critical. 

This sense is taken from Bacon's phrase zvstantia crucis, 
explained by him as a metaphor from a cv7x or finger-post 
at a divinw or bifurcation of a road. Boyle and Newton 
used the phrase exferimentum crucis. These give ‘ crucial 
instance’, ‘crucial experiment ’, whence the usage has been 
extended. Occasionally the sense intended seems to be ‘ of 
the nature of a crux or special difficulty’; see Crux. 

{x6z20 Bacon Nov. Org. 11. xxxvi, [nstantias Crucis: trans- 
lato Vocabulo a Crucibus, qua: erecta in Biuijs, indicant & 
signant viarum separationes. Has etiam Instantins Decis- 
orlas & Iudiciales, & in Casibus nonnullis Instantias 
Oraculi, & Mandati appellare consueuimus. 1672 New- 
ton Light & Colours i, The gradual removal of these sus- 
picions at length led me to thé Zxperimentum Crucis.) 
{Not in Jounson, Topp, or Weuster 1828.) 1830 Herscnen 
Stud. Nat. Phil. w. vi. 150 What Bacon terms ‘ crucial in- 
stances’, which are phenomena brought forward to decide 
between two causes, each having the same analogies in its 
favour. 1869 J. Martineau £ss, II. 134 Crucial experi- 
ments for the verification. .of his theory. a Hetrs Soc. 
Press. xvi. 226 Showing where, at some crucial point of the 
story, fraud or delusion might enter. : . 

43. Apparently associated with the trying action 


of a ‘crucible’. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh v. 310 And from the 
imagination's crucial heat Catch up their men and women 
all a-flame For action. 1860 Lit. Churchinan VI. 222/r 
This crucial time. .which will purge out the dross and tin 
of popery and dissent. 

Hence Cru‘cially adz., in a crucial manner, 

1879 H. Gruss in Trans. R. Dubl. Soc. 188 Any one can 
try this crucially for himself. 


Crucian, crusian (kr#fan). Also 8 crusion, 


[Formed with suffix -An, and accommodated spell- _ 


ing, from earlier or dial. LG. harusse, haruse, 
karutse (mod.G. karausche), cf, Du. faruts (Kilian), 
Da. Rartudse, South Sw. karvssa (Grimm). An 
older MG. form was faras; havaz, corresp. to 
Russ., Pol., Boh. Zeras, whence zoological specific 
name carassius. ‘The ultimate source is supposed 
to be L. coractuus, a. Gr, xopaxivos a black fish 
like a perch, found in the Nile; but the actual 
history of the word in the modern langs, is 
obscure.] . 
A species of fish, a native of Central Europe, now 
naturalized in England, of a deep yellow colour, 
also called Crztcéan Carp, and (when lean) German 
or Prussian Carp; -it is closely allied to the Carp, 
but with the Gold Fish is now generally placed in 


-a distinct genus Carassizts, being C. carassitts. 


x763 C. Sant Song to David vii, ‘And by the coasting 
reader spy'd, The silverlings and crusions glide, For Adora: 
tion gilt.” 177x Phil. Trans, LXI. 318 Sometimes crusiang 
and carp, or tench and carp, [are} put together in a pond, 
1836 Yarrect Brit. Fishes I, 311_ The Crucian Carp is 
found in some of the ponds’ about London. In Warwick- 
shire it is called Crouger. 1880 GuntnER Jishes gor The 
Crucian Carp (Carassius carassius) is much subject to 
variation of form ; very lean examples are commonly called 
§ Prussian Carps’, . 


CRUCIBLE. 


+Cru'ciar, Obs. rare—'-- [f. L. crucidre to 
torture, crucify.] = Crucirier. 

cx400 Afol. Loli. 21 He..prayed for his cruciars, 

Cruciate (kri-fizt), a. Now only in Zool. and 
Bot. fad. med.:or modL. crucidt-us, f. crux, 
crucem, Ctoss; see -ATE.] Formed like a cross, 
cross-shaped ; arranged in the form of a cross. 

x826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, (1828) HI, xxxv. 539 In num- 
bers of Locusta the prothorax is what Linné terms cruciate. 
1835 Lisptey Jntrod, Bot, (1848) I. 335 The cruciate flower 
has four valvaceous sepals, four petals, and six stamens, 
1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 132 Chrysosplenium..Capsule.. 
opening at the top bya cruciate mouth. 

+b. as sd, == CructaL incision. Obs. : 

1684 tr. Bonet's Aferc. Compit. i. 81 He made a Cruciate 
«three inches every way. . ; 

c. in Comb, =Cruoraro-, as cruciate-complicate. 

+ Cru‘ciate, ga. aple. Obs. [ad. L. cruciat-us, 
pa. pple. of cvuedére to torture, rack, torment, f. 
crux, crucem, Cross.] Tortured. 

1504 ATKINSON tr. T.a Kempis m1. lil. (1893) 241 He is 
crucyate and turmentyd with penury and nede. 2954 Knox 
Godly Let. Aiijb, Lam crucyet for remembraunce of your 
troubles. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 82/: Pinched and 
cruciat with sundrie punishments, 

Cruciate (krifielt), 7. Also 6 crutiate. [f. 
cruciat-, ppl, stem of L. crucidve: see prec. Used 
as a pa. pple. before it became the verb-stem, after 
which it continued to be used for some time as 
pa. pple., and in Sc, writers also as pa. t.J 

1, trans. To afflict with grievous pain or distress ; 
to torture, torment, to EXoRUOIATE. arch. 

xg3z Hes, VIII Let. in Burnet Hist. Ref MH. 168 Ye do 
still cruciate the Patient and Afflicte. 1550 Bate Jaage 
Both Ch. Dvb, Thou art .. inwardlye crucyated in con- 
science. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Vesus i, 205, xviij. Kings he 
cruciat. x609 W.M, Afan in Afcone (1849) 43 Hee cruci- 
ateth himself with the thought of her. 1702 C. MatTner 
Magn, Chr. 1. App. (1852) 208 She directed her familiar 
spints how and ies to cruciate the objects of her malice. 
1834 H. Miruer Scenes § Leg. iv. (1857) 53 To cruciate 
himself by fancying his cradle his sepulchre, 

+2. To crucify. Obs. rare. 

1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus 11.366 Sum said he seruit for to 
be cruciat. 1658 R. Franck North, Alem, (1821) 2x He 
that cruciates his lusts, 

3. To mark with crosses, to cross. 20scé-115¢. 

1877 Bracxmore Zrema U1. xxxiv, 182 The simple roof is: 
not cruciated with tiles of misguided fancy. 

Hence Cru‘ciated, Cru'ciating ppl. adjs. 

31643 Pryxne Sov. Power Parl. App. 212 Contrite, cruci- 
ated, afflicted Joseph, 1670 Mayxwarine Vita Sauna i. § 
Cruciating maladies. 1762 Kames Zlem. Crit. ii. §6 The 
pain of an affront [is]. .cruciating and tormenting. 

Cru'ciately, adv. In a craciate manner; so 
as to resemble a cross; crosswise. 

[ad. L, erw- 


Cruciation. Now rare or Obs. : 
ciation-em, n. of action f. cruciare to CRUCIATE.) 
Torture, torment. 

3s.. Shelton's IWks., Epit. Dk, Bedford 83 By cruel 
crucyation He hath combryd hym sore, 1659 Parson 
Creed 297 Which cannot be annihilation, but cruciation 
only. 2862 Mrs. Sretp Last Years Ind. 17 The protection 
of my bonnet saved me from further outrage and cruciation. 

Cruciato-, combining form of L, crucidtus, 
CnuolartE @., as in cruciato-complicate, ‘ applied 
by Kirby to the wings of insects which are at the 
same time crossed and folded, as those of the 
Lentatoma’; cruciato-incumbent, ‘applied to 
the wings of insects when they are crossed but not 
folded, and when they cover the abdomen, as in 
the Apis? (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+Cru‘ciatory, a. Obs. rare’. [ad. L. cru- 
cidtori-us, £. crucia@tor, agent-n. f. eruciare: sec 
-ory.] Torturing, tormenting. ; ; 

1660 Howrtt Parly of Beasts 7 (D.) These cruciatory 
passions. < ee 

Crucible (krisib’l), sb. Forms: § corusible, 
(kressibulle),-7— crucible, (7 crus-, chrus-, 8 
eruzible). [ad. med.L. crucibulune, -bolun:, orig. 
a night-lamp, later a melting pot for metals—the 
‘only English sense. 

App. ‘a deriv. of L, crix, crucis Cross: cf. the kindred 
words It, crocinolo, OF. crorsen?, later F, croiset, creuset, f. 
It. cvoce, F. croix, and see Du Cange, Littré, Hatzfeld, whi 
suggest for the original sense ‘lamp with 
giving 4 flames, but this is doubtful: cf, Crusert. A isthe. | 
Vocabulary in Wright-Wiilcker 576/9 has ‘Crassipulitur, 
Crassipularium, Crucibolun, 2 Cresset’, where the two 
synonyms appear to be derivatives of exassus fat, crassa 

rease 3 but their association with crucibolune appears to” 

@ due to popular etymology.) - i 
‘1, A-vessel; usually of. earthenware, made to en- 


crossed wicks 


. dure great heat, used for fusing metals, etc.; 0 


melting-pot. ete : . 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence g In pe corusible 3c schal fynde 
pe gold caleyned and reducid into erpe. 1495 Nottingham , 
Rec, III, 284 Item kressibulles iiijd. 160g ‘Pinar Quersit. 
u. iii, 113 Salt-peter remaineth liquid and fusible in a red 
hote crucible. x6rx Coter., Creuse?, a cruzible, cruzet, or 
cruet 3 a little earthen pot wherein Goldsmithes melt their 
siluer, ete, x776 Apam Souru JV. AV, 1.1. iv.26 A part of 
the metal is‘ melted in the crucible. 1800 Henry Zit. 
Chent, (1808)'5 Crucibles :. are most commonly made of a 
mixture of fire-clay and sand, occasionally with the addition 
of plumbago. 18972 J. Yeats Techs. Hist. Cont, 51°The 
gold was fused in clay crucibles, . if 


* 


CRUCIFER. 


b. A hollow or basin at the bottom of a furnace 
to collect the molten metal. 
1864 in Wensrer. 1882 in Raymonp Mining Gloss. .-. 
a. PKS Used of any severe test or trial. . : 
ex is Howece, Leé¢. (1688) If 
Crusible of Affliction. 1796 H. Hunrer tr. Sé.-Pierré's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) LI. 332 A ship is the crucible in which 
morals are put to the test. 1884 Annie S. Swan Dorothea 
Kirke xiv. 128 So in_the crucible of pain-we are purified. 
1887 Spectator 21 May 683/2 He had lived through the 
Mutiny, he remem! when all India was in the crucible. 
3. attrib.and Comb. as crucible-earth ; crucible- 


steel, cast steel. 

Mite Evecyn Kal. Fort. (1729) 232 Pipes .. made of the 
best Crucible-earth. 1799 G. Smita Laboratory I. 229 Take 
two pounds of crucible powder, ofsuch as is commonly used 
for refining of silver. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. YV. 

73/a Crucible or cast-steel, 1886 Pall Afald G. 29 Sept. 

ya The cable ., will consist of six strands of crucible steel 
twisted round a Manilla centre. e 

Hence (sovce-was.) Crucible v,, to put into or 
melt in a crucible; Crucibied J4/. a, (zg. in quot.) 

» 3996 Mod, Gulliver's Trav. 164 Cracibled perversion’s 
threefold mask. x84x J.T. Hewierr Parish Clerk Ul. 
25x Had it been silver, it would doubtless have been cruci- 
bled long since, : 

Crucifer (krrsifer). [a. late L. crucifer 
cross-bearer (applied by Prudentius to Christ).] 

1. Zce/,.An attendant who carries a cross in a 
procession ; a cross-bearer, 

r374 Life yoth Abs, Canterb. Pref. Diij b, What fees 
weare bestowed on his crucifer Marshall, and other ser- 
vantes, 1863 Reader a4 fece 706 The procession, headed by 
a crucifer, left the school-room. 2888 FG, Ler in Archiol. 
LI. 365 #o¢e, The bishop of Rochester, .is official crucifer to 
the archbishops of Canterbury. 

2. Bot, A cruciferous plant: see next. 

1846 Linotey Veg. Kingd. 352 Almost all Crucifers are 
destitute of bracts, 1872 Ouiver Elem, Sot. u. 139 All 
Crucifers are wholesome, and many are anti-scorbutic. 

Cruciferous (krési‘féres), a. [a. late L. cru- 
cifer cross-bearing + -OUS.] 

. Bearing, wearing, or adorned with, a cross. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Cruciferous, he that bears the 

Cross, 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals un. ut. 317 The Con- 
vent of the Cruciferous Fryers, 1875 MASKELL /vories 30 
‘The head of Christ with a cruciferous nimbus. 
2, Bot, Belonging to the order Criciferee ; bear- 
ing flowers with four equal petals arranged cross- 
wise, Also said of the flowers or petals; = 
Cruotte, CRucIFORM. 

18st Grenny Handbk. Fl. Gard. 23 The flowers being 
small, white, of the cruciferous form. "1868 Duncan Insect 
World iii. gt The cabbage and most of the cruciferous 


ants, 

Crucificial (-firfil), a rare. [f L. crucem 
cross + -/ict-atm making+-aL: cf. artificial] Of 
or pertaining to making a cross. 

1849 THackeray Lett. Feb., [He] blessed the people, 
making crucificial signs. 

Crucified: (krisifeid), a4/ a. [f. Cruory + 
-ED.] Nailed to a cross; see Crucrry. 

¢ 1340 Hamroe Prose 77, (1866) 10 Haly crosses..are in 
syngne of ot bag crucyfiede. 1534 Tinpare 1 Cor, i. 23 
But we preache Christ crucified. 1705 Penn in Pa, Hist. 
Soc. Men, X.71, Lam a crucified man between Injustice 
and Ingratitude there, and Extortion and Oppression here, 
1888 Prumetre Life of Ker. it. 20 A figure of the 
Crucified One, not on the cross, but on an anchor, as the 
emblem of hope, i : ‘ 

b. absol, A crucified person ; sec. = Christ, 

1548 Upatt, etc, Zvasue, Par. Acts 37 b, A professoure of 
the crucified. x6x4 Be. HaLt Recoll, Treat. 643 The crosse 
was a slow death. whence a second violence must dispatch 
the crucified. 1827 Kensie Chr. ¥., Monday bef: Baster i, 
So evermore. . We own the Crucified in weal or woe, 

. Crucifier (krisifeier). . Also 5 -our. [f as 
prec.+-ER1,] One who crucifies. ‘ 
¢x3z0 R. Brunne Afedit, 710 For hys crucyfyers mekely 
he preyd. . c 1450 Alivour Saluacioun 148 Crist..prayed for 
his crucyfiours. 1686 Acuionsy Painting Iitust. 243 The 
Rage of his Crucifiers, 1838 Lyrron Zei/a un. i, Shall there 
no difference between. . His disciples and His crucifiers ? 

.b- One who torments or worries. 

3870 W. Dasent Annals Eventful Life (ed, 4) 11. 282 
She was never much of a catechiser or crucifier. | 7 

| Crucifi'ge. Ods. L. crucifige, crucify(him) ! 
the cry of the Jews to Pilate; formerly sometimes 
used subst., and transferred-to: Popular clamour 
for the death of a victim. ~ : 

4393 Lane. P. PZ, C, xxi. 38 And alle.pe court cryede 
crucifige lowde, 1993 Perse Lavo. I, 139 If this crucifige 
‘do not suffice Send me to heaven in a’ hem n_ sacrifice. 
@1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb) 27 His Father dying 
in ignominie, and at the Gallows, his Estate confiscate. .by 
the clamour, and crucifige of the people. 1652 Srarke 
Prizm. Devot. (1663) 215 Their palms are turned into thorns, 
and their hosannahs into crucifiges, PEN 

Crucifix (kr#sifiks), sd. [a. OF. crucefix, now 
criicifin, = Pr. etd Sp. crucifixo, It. crocifisso, 
ad. L, cried fixes; later crucifizxus, (one) fixed to a 
cross, crucified] * ; 

+L. The Crucified One; Christ on the cross. - : 
34..-Prose Legends in Anglia VIL. x55 Pe depe of pe 

crucifix"[L. sortent cructfixi). -1485 Caxton Gold, Leg. 
168/4 To fore the ymage of the crucyfyxe. "2526 Pilgr. 
Perf. WW. de W..1531) 81b, Suche may..with mekenes 
approche. to the crucifixe and stande by hym. a1633 
Austm Afedit,’ (1635) 114 To take up our Crosse, and be- 
come, like him, a Crucifix. x649 Jer. Tavior Gt, Zxemsp, 
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0, ix. 118 He that sweares by the Crosse, sweares by the 
Holy Crucifix, that is, Jesus crucified thereon. 1660— Duct. 
Dubit. u. iii, Rule ix. § 3x The brazen serpent .. was but 
2 type and a shadow of the holy crucifix. 

2. An image or figure (formerly also a pictorial 
representation) of Christ upon the cross, 

@1228 Auer. R. x6 Ualled a cneon to ower crucifix. 1387 
Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) V. 399 Wip a crucifix i-peynt in a 
table. ¢1430 LypG. Bochas vitt. xiii, (2554) 183, Where that 
euer he hath perceiued Crosse or crucifix, he brake them 
vengeably. 3853 ct x Mary Sess. 1. c. 3 § 4 If anye 
person. .shall. deface. .or. .brenke any aulter..or any cru- 
cifixe or Crosse. 1666 Perys Diary 20 July, To Lovett’s, 
there to see how hed Picture goes on to be varnished ; a 
fine Crucifix, 1867 Geo. Euiot /elix Holt 3 ‘There was no 
+ crucifix or image to indicate a misguided reverence. 1885 
Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) s.v., No crucifix has been found in 
the Catacombs; no certain allusion to a crucifix is made by 
any Christian writer of the first four centuries. 

? Todd, misunderstanding Jeremy ‘Taylor's use of ‘holy 
Crucifix’ (in sense 1), inserted a conjectured sense * The cross 
of Christ ; figuratively, the religion of Christ’, an error which 
has been repeated in the Dictionaries, 

‘The misuse of crucifix for ‘ cross, figure of the cross’, is 
frequent in writers of the 18-19th c, 

1806 J. GrauamE Birds Scot. 21 The red brick-wall, with 
«many a leafy crucifix adorned. 1827 G. Hiccins Cedtic 
Druids 126, 1 make a great distinction between a cross, and 
a human figure nailed to a cross, two things which, under 
the name of crucifix, are so often confounded. 1848 Lytton 
/farold xu, vi, The simple imageless crucifix that stood on 
its pedestal at the farther end of the tent. 


+ Crucifix, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. cructfix-, ppl. 
stem of crucz-fzecre : see Cruciry and Fix.] ¢vans. 
To crucify, 

1483 Caxton GC. de la Tour Ivjb, He bare the Crosse for 
to be theron crucifixed. 1598 Syivesten Du Bartas 1. i. w. 
(1641) 108/2 Messias..mockt, beat .. crucifixt. 1635 Swan 
Spec. AT, i. § 3 (1643) 17 Crucifixt For our foul sinnes. 

Hence + Gru-cifixer, crucifier. 

©1450 Alivour Saluacioun 1708 Crist praying for his 
Crucifixours. _ 

Crucifixion (krasifirkfon). perth c. ad. mod. 
(16th c.) L. crucifixion-em, n. of action f, erucifi- 
gere to Cruciry: in F. occasional from ¢ 1600, 
but never yet admitted by the Academy.] 

1. The action of crucifying, or of putting to death 
on across, b. spec. The Crucifixion: that of 


Jesus Christ on Calvary. 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Exe. i, Ad § 15. 132 The acci- 
dents happening from the apprehension till the crucifixion 
of Jesus. axzzg R. Moss Ser, (2738) VIII. 364 The 
Jews, who no such legal Punishment as Crucifixion. 
x8g5 Muaan Lat. Chr. m. v. 1. 375 The abolition of Cru- 
cifixion as a punishment by Constantine was an act..of 
religious reverence. + Martineau Stud. Chr. 129 
So studiously is every allusion to the crucifixion avoided, 

2. fig. + a. Torture, severe pain or anguish (quot. 
1648). b. The action of ‘crucifying’ or mortify- 
ing (passions, sins, etc.). 

1648 Hurnic Hosper., 70 Sycamores, Do ye prove What 
crucifixions are in love? axgrx Hynnarium Poet. 
Wks, 1721 II, zzz They'll be my constant Crucifixions here. 
1838 Pusey Par. Serm. (1873) SX. iii, A crucifixion of our 
passions, appetites, desires. : a 

8. A picture or representation of the Crucifixion 
of Christ. 

284x W. Spatoinc Jéaly & [¢. Is/, 1. 353 The masterpiece 
».is the celebrated Crucifixion. x8s9 Jeruson Brittany 
viii. xz3 An incongruous collection of Crucifixions and 
Venuses, 3 ‘ 7 

Cruciform (krisiffim), a. [ad. mod.L. cruci- 
JSovin-is, £. crite-ent cross: see -FORM.] Of the form 
of a (right-angled) cross; cross-shaped: spec. in 
Bot, of the flowers of cruciferous plants; in 47ch. 
of a church built in the form of a cross; in Anat. 


= CRUGIAL I. 

x66x Lovett Hist. Anim. § Afin. 215 The cruciforme bone 
of the head [of a pike}. 2794 Martyn Rousscat's Bot, ii. 29 
These corollas are called cruciform or cross shaped, 1807 
J. E. Smtu Phys. Bot, 268 The natural order of Cruciform 
plants, composing, the Linnean class 7etradynamia, 1827 
Gentl. Mag. XCVIL. u. 499 At Horton Kirby.. the Anti+ 
quary will find a cruciform church. : 

Hence Cxweifo‘rmity, the quality or fact of 
being cruciform; Oru‘eifo:rmly adz., in form of 
@ cross. : 

1846 Ecclesiologist V. 219 Forms of symbolism -.the 
cruciformity of churches, for instance. 1834 H. O’Brien 
Round Towers Ireland 352 The Pagodas of Benares and 
Mathura. .are cruciformly built. : 

Crucify (krisifai), v. [a. OF. ericifier (12th c.) 
=Pr. and Sp. crucificar, repr. a late pop. L. type 
*crucificare instead of L. cruci figére to fasten to 
the cross, subseq. as one word cricéfigere.] ; 

1. trans. To put to death by nailing or otherwise 
fastening-to a cross; an ancient mode of-capital 
punishment among Orientals, Greeks, Romans, 
and other peoples; by the Greeks and Romans 


considered specially ignominious. — R 
1300 Cursor AL, 18273 (Cott.) Pis ilk iesu to crucifi [v.7. 
crucefie]. 1382 Wycuir 2 Sam. xxi. 6 Be there 3ouun to us 
seuen men of the sonys of hem, that we crucifien hem to the 
rd in Gabaa of.Saul. — Solu xviti. 15 Thei cryeden, 
seyinge, doawey, doawey, crucifiehym. 1494 Fasyan Chron, 
vil. coxxxiii.- 267 “About this tyme..y¢ Ines, vpon Ester 
Euyn, crucifyed a chyld, named Wyllyam, in y* Cytie of 
Norwych. x69 Srewser Ayre Heavenly Love 244 Twist 
robbers crucifyde: “1649 Jer- Tavior Gt. Exenip. Ut.'xv, 
. Malefactors and persons‘to be crucified. 2838 THixLwatL 


CRUDE. 


Greece 11, 223 He was led to Artaphernes, who immediately 
ordered him to be crucified. 

b. transf. + (2) To fasten or nail to the pillory 
(0ds.) ; (0) see quot. 1890. 

3664 Butter Hud. u. Let. to Sidrophel 14 William Pryn’s 
[ears] before they were Retrench’d and crucify’d. 1890 
Pall Mall G.12 July 2/x A man and a woman were sen- 
tenced..to..penal servitude..for the crime of ‘crucifying’ 
achild, By ‘crucifying’ was meant tying down the ‘child 
-.and beating the helpless little body with a belt. 

2. fig. & In religious use: To mortify, with 
reference to the Crucifixion of Christ; esp. to 
destroy the power of (passions, sins, the flesh, etc.). 

exgzo R, Brunxe A/ed?t. Go8 Beholde be peynes of py 
sauyour, And crucyfye pyn herte with grete dofour. 
3340 Ayend, 241 Pet word pet .. sainte paul zayde .. ‘pe 
wordle..is y-crucefyed to me and ich to pe wordle’, 1382 
Wycur Gal, v. 24 Thei that ben of Crist, han crucified her 
Neisch with vices and concupiscencis. 1534 Tinpate Rot. 
vi. 6 Oure olde man is crucified with him also, that the body 
of synne myght vtterly be destroyed. @16sz J. Sam 
Sel. Disc. i, 17 The faint strugglings of a higher life within 
them, which they crucify again by their wicked sensuality. 
3814 Soutury Roderick xvu, Help me, O my God, That I 
may crucify this inward foe! 

b. To afflict with severe pain or distress ; to 
excruciate, c. To torment, to prove a ‘crux’ to. 
162t Burton Anaé. Afed. Democr. to Rdr. 15 As great 
trouble as to perfect the motion of Mars and Mercury, which 
$o crucifies our astronomers. 1702 J. Younc in Phil. Trans. 
XXIII, 1280 After she had been thus crucified four days 
her Urine also stopt. 1928 Pore Dunc. 1. 164 Old puns 
restore, lost blunders nicely seek, And crucify poor Shake- 
spear once a week, 279x-x823 D'Israuui Cur, Lit, Quad- 
vto's Ace. Eng. Poetry, It might .. crucify the critical 
intuition of the ablest of commentators. 

43. ? To put to the crucible. Obs.—1 

1471 Rivtey Comp. Alch. x. in Ashm. (1652) 178 Whych 
must be Crusyfyed and examynat. , 

14. To cross, place cross-wise. Ods.-! 

1633 Sninuuy Lird cx a Cage ui, 1 do not despair.. 
You see I do not wear my hat in my eyes, crucify my 
arms. 

Crucifying (krisifsijin), vd/. 56. [f. Cruciry 
+-Inc!,] The action of the verb Cruciry ; cruci- 
fixion (for which it was the earlier equivalent). 

¢ 1320 R, Brusne Afedit. 693 My crucyfyyng suffysep for 
alle mankynne. _c 1450 Loneticu Graid xlv, 104 Forto hym 
it sufficeth no thing Of my ferste Crwcyfyeng. 1607 Hizron 
IVks, I. 273 The crucifying of our affections, which the 
scripture speaketh of. 1653 Hammonp On NV. 7. John xix. 
17 Bhrists carrying his crosse was a part of the Roman 
custome of crucifying. 

Crweifying, 2//. a. [£ as prec, + -1nc2.] 
That crucifies, tortures, excruciates: see the vb. 

1648 W. Canter Light in Darkness, Which is a crucifying 
thing to sinful flesh. 1694 WestMacorr Script. Herd. 
(2695) x7 This crucifying Malady. «@ r7tx Ken Sern. Wks. 
(1838) 13x With a crucifying..remembrance of her crucified 
Saviour. 1792 R. Cuapertanv Catvary (1803) II. 50 ‘Their 
crucifying clamor. ie 

Hence + Cru‘cifyingly adv., excruciatingly. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 20 Of all visitations .. the most 
crucifyingly horrible. 

tCrucigeran, ¢. Obs. vare—'. [f. L. type 
*cruciger cross-bearing +-AN.] =next. Cricigeran 

fox =CRO8s-FOX, 

x607 Torsett Four. Beasts 174 The Crucigeran Fox, 

+Cruci'gerous, @ Obs. rare—'.  [f. as prec. 
+-ous.] Bearing or marked with a cross. 

1658 Sir T. Browse: Gard. Cyrus i. 37 The crucigerous 
Ensigne carried this figure. .after the form of an Andrean or 
Burgundian cross. 

Crucilly, crucily : see Crusiby. 

+Cruck. Ods. [Cf ON. krukka pot: see 
Crock.] A pail or can. 

1688 R. House Armoury u, 181/2 For ve of Swine 
--Crucks, or Cans, to carry their Meat and Draft in, did. 
ni, 335/1 Of some Milk-Maids,. I have heard, .a Milk Pail 
called..a Cruck, 

+Cru'ckle, v. Variant of Crooxin 2, 

1691 J. Witson Belphegor u, iii, Did you never see two 
Cocks qruckling about one Hen, ; 

Crud(de, Cruddle, Cruddy, obs. or dial. ff. 
Curp, Curpiz, CurDY. — 

Crudde, vat. Crowd sd.2 Ods., crypt. ; 

Crude (kritd), a [ad. L. eritd-as raw, undi- 
gested, unripe, rough, cruel.] 

1, In the natural or raw state; ‘not changed by 
any process or preparation’ (J.); not menufac- 
tured, refined, tempered, etc. ; of bricks, unbaked, 

¢1386 Cuaucer Can, Yeo, Prot, § T. by In amalga- 
mynge, and calcenynge Of quyksilver, y-clept mercury 
crude. 15583 EDEN Decades 179 [Gold] is so muche the 
baser, fouler, and mors crude, - 3666 Bovis Mormes i 
Qual. 134 All these Vitriols, especially that of crude Lead. 
x47 Westey Print. ‘Physick (1762) 108 Dissolve 1 Dram 
of crude Sal Ammoniac. 1822 Inuson Se. & Avé II. 135 
An ore called crude Antimony, which is a Sulphuret of 
antimony. * 1862 Rawzinson Aue. Afon. 1. v. 92 Sometimes 
the crude and the burnt brick were.used in alternate layers. 
1883 Eng. Iilust. Mag. Nov. 89/x Spelter in the crude form 
of ic stone. 

42. Of food: Raw, uncooked. Oéds. 

154z Boorve Dyetary ix. (1870) 250 Of eatynge of crude 
meate. 1586 Cocan Haven Health ccxiii, (1636) 225 He 
never eat-any crude or raw thing, as fruits, herbs. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Tyacts i, Scripture Plants, Meal of crude’ 
and unparched corn, 1796 Hud? Advertiser23 Apr. 1/4 The 
inside [of the potato] will be nearly in a crude os 
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“Cruen.] =Crvetry. ~ 


CRUDEPACTION. 


3. ‘Of food in the stomach, secretions, ‘ humours as 
Not, or not fully, digested or ‘ concocted’. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Heltheu. ix, Rape rootes .. if they be 
not perfectly concoct in the stomake, they‘do make crude 
or raw iuice ‘in the veynes. 1668 CuLreerer & CoLe 
Barthol. Anat. 1. ix. 18 The Venter and the Reticulum 
.-are ordained to hold the crude meat.’ 1789 W. Bucuan 
Dom, Med. (2790) 635 Which induces a languid circulation, 
a crude indigested mass of humours. 1851 CarrenTEr J/av. 
Phys. 322 In the higher Plants, the ascending or crude 
‘sap is to be distinguished from the elaborated or descending 
sap. 

+b. Zransf. Characterized by or affected with 
indigestion ; lacking power to digest. Ods. 

1605 B. Jonson Volgoue u. i, To fortifie the most indigest 
and crude stomack. 1634 Mitton Cours 476 A perpetual 
feast of nectar'd sweets, Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
1671 — P. R. 1. 328 Deep versed in books and shallow in 
himself, Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, And trifles. 

4. Of fruit: Unripe; sour or harsh to the taste. 

1555 Even Decades 263 Crude thynges are in shorte tyme 
made rype. Mitton Lycidas 3, I come to pluck your 
berries harsh and crude. af Mae Let. in Gray's Poems 
(1775) 20 Or, ere the grapes their purple hue betray, Tear 
the crude cluster from the mourning spray. 1853 C. Bronte 
Let. in Mrs. Gaskell Life xxvi. 418 As the .. wasp attacks 
the sweetest and mellowest fruit, eschewing what is sour 
and crude. _ 

5. Of a disease, morbid growth, etc. : In an carly 


or undeveloped stage ; not matured. 

3651 R. Witnie Prinvese’s Pop. Errours w. 225 In 
diseases that are crude, and hard to bee concocted. 1727-51 
Cuampers Cyc. s.v. Crudity, That state of the disease, 
wherein the crude matter is changed, and rendered less 
peccant..is called digestion, concoction, or maturation, 
1847 Topp Cycd. Anat, IV, 107 Tubercle having subsisted 
for a..time in the firm (or, as it is called, crude) state. 

6. Of products of the mind: Not matured, not 
completely thought out or worked up; ill-digested. 

x6xr B. Jonson Caéiline Ded., Against all noise of 
opinion ; from whose crude and airy reports, I appeal to 
the. .singular faculty of judgement in your lordship. 1646 
Pacitr /feresiogr. (ed. 3) 71 Being tyed to the ex tempore 
and crude Prayers of the Ministers. 1749 Berxecey Zecé. 
Wks. IV. 323, I have thrown together these few crude 

thoughts for you to ruminate upon. 1826 Disraei Viv. 
Grey v. vii, The crude opinions of an unpractised man. 1848 
Macautay //ist. Eng. Ui, 654 Hasty and crude legislation 
on subjects so grave could not but produce new grievances, 

7. Of literary or artistic work: Lacking finish, 
or maturity of treatment; rough, unpolished. 

1763 Matter in Crit, Review (in Boswell Yohuson) The 
crude efforts of envy, petulance, and self conceit. 1786 Sir 

- Reyxotps Diése, xiit, No Architect took greater care than 
he (Vanbrugh] that his work should not appear crude and 
hard, 1831 Lane £iia, Eddistoniana, In clegies, that shall 
silence this crude prose, 2875 FortNuM Majolica iti. 30 
‘The design, crude and wanting in relief. 

b. Of natural objects: Coarse, clumsy. 

1828 Camrvcit Poems, Power of Russia vi, But Russia's 
limbs..Are crude, and too col: to cohere. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. iii. (1856) 28 A school of fin-backed whales, 
great, crude, wallowing sea-hogs. 

8. Of action or statement: Rough, rude, blunt, 
not qualified by amenity. 

16so Jer. ‘Tavior Serm., Return of Prayers iti, John 
Huss. .for the crude delivery of this truth was sentenced by 
the council of Constance, 1670 Corron £sfernon m1. x. 
$io Surpriz’d at so slight, and so crude an answer. 

9. Of persons: Characterized by crudeness of 
thought, feeling, action, or character, 

1722-4 Swit Afaxins contr. Ireland, Errors committed by 
crude and short thinkers. 1837 Lytton £. Maltrav. 1. xvi, 
A crude or sarcastic unbelicver. 1876 Gro. Exviot Dan. 
Dew. w. xxviii, A cruder lover would have lost the view of 
her pretty ways and attitudes. ¢ 

b. Ofmanners or behaviour: Unpolished, ‘rude’. 

,1876 I. Harpy Hand of Ethell, xiii, ‘Lo correct a small 
aie of somewhat crude manners as regards filling the 
mouth, ‘ 

10. Gram. Applied to a word in its uninflected 
state, or to that part which is independent of in- 
flexion ; esd. in crude form, the uninflected form or 
stem of a word. ‘ 

180g Couxprooxe Gran. Skr. Lang. I. 129 The root, or 


theme, denominated UT, ahatu, consists of the radical 


letters, disjoined from the affixes and augments. It may be 
called a crude verb, 1808 Sir C. Witxins Gram, Skr. Laig. 
36. 830 G, Lone Observ. Study Gr. § Lat. Lang. 37 Ao, 
Aoyo, must be considered as the roots, or rather the crude 
forms, both in the formation of the cases, and in that of the 
compounds, 2844 GB. H,. Kennepy Lat, Grau, Curric. 129 
Besides this root, common to all words of one kindred, 
avery word has a Crude-form or Stem, which represents it 
independently of any relation to other words. 87g Winr- 
ney Life Lang. iii, 41 The base or crude-form of an adjec- 
tive as adverb. ; 


a be acta ppl. @ Obs. ?Made crude, raw, 
loody. 
2613, Vesncei Silver Age wu. Wks. 1874 III. x57 These 
phangs shall gnaw vpon your cruded bones. . 
+Crudefaction. Obs. rare. [f. L. critd-us 
crude + -FACTION.]. -Rendering or becoming crude 
or unripe. ee 
; ie -60 Stancey Hist. Philos. (1701) 565/1 The softning, 


ning, crudefaction; ripening‘of things. .- ¢. 
+ Crudelity. Obs. [a. F. cradélité (Oresme, 
igth.c.), ad... L: veritdélitas otuclty,. f,- eritdélis 


1483 Caxton Cavo Bij b, The thyrd ‘syne is unmysery 
corde and crudelyte, 2827 St. Papers Hen. VITE, Vi. 585 
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‘The shameful crudelities . committed by the Emperours 
armye, 2635 Hevwoop Hierarch. v. 316, 3. The Atrocitie 
of the punishment. 4.'The Crudelitie of the afflicters. 1707 
Cotuter Ref, Ridic, 287 The Excess of Crudelity. 

Crudely (kri#dli), adv. [f Crupe + -nx2.] 
In a crude manner; see the adj. 

1638 Cutnuincw. Relig. Prot. 1. iti. § 12. 132 This pro- 
position so crudely set down..no Protestant will justify. 
1669 W. Simrson Hydrol. Chynt. 163 Blood and urine dis- 
tilled crudely, 1882 H. James Portrait of Lady xxvii, He 
ee eit her crudely—‘ Your husband is awfully cold- 

‘coded '. 

Crudeness (kr#dnés). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being crude; crudity. 

1533 Exyor Cast. Helthe u. xxvii. (1541) 42 b, Abundance 
of drinke at meale{s]. .ingendreth . . crudenes in the vaynes. 
1635 CowLey Davideis 1. 870. 1706 Dopwett in Hearne 
Collect. 22 May, Y¥* Crudeness of my thoughts. 1837 
Haas ist. Lit, (1847) I. 375 Long afterwards... when 
its original crudeness had been mellowed. 1881 Daily News 
3 Jan. 6/6 Occasional crudenesses of thought and style. 

rudge-bak: see CRoucHBACK. 

Crudity (kréditi), (ad. L. crisditas, f. eriidus 
Crupe, or perh. immediately a.F. cxzdité (14th c.).] 

1. The state or quality of being raw, unrefined, 
untempered, unripe, etc. 

1638 Rawtey tr. Bacon's Life § Death (1650) 41 To keep 
it to the age of a yeare .. whereby the water may lose the 
Crudity. 1655 Cunrerren Riverius x. vi. 296 Waters .. 
wherein there is Crudity or a Mineral. 1707 FLover /iys. 
Pulse.Watch 67 These several degrees of Crudity appear in 
Grapes. 1729 SHELVOCKE Artillery w. 292 Lead, divested 
of its Crudity and Grossness by being purified. 

b. An instance of this ; also concer. (in 7) raw 
products; unripe or uncooked substances. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 326 To say. .that if the Crudities, Im- 
purities, and Leprosies of Metals were cured, they would 

ecome Gold. 1676 Eruerepoe Afan of Jode1.1, In Fee 
with the Doctors to sell green Fruit to the Gentry, that 
the Crudities may breed Diseases. yo, HH. Macsittan 
Bible Teach., How to convert these crudities of nature into 
nutritious vegetables. 

2. Phys. Of food: The state of being imperfectly 
digested, or the quality of being indigestible ; in- 
digestion; also, in old physiology, imperfect 
‘concoction’ of the humours; undigested (or 
indigestible) matter in the stomach ; 4/. imperfectly 


*concocted’ humours, ? Ods. 


1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe tv. i. (1541) 74b, Cruditie is a 
vycious concoction of thynges receyued, they not beinge 
holly or perfitely altered. z60x Horranp Pliny II. 259 The 
crudities or raw humors lying in the st: 
loathing and abhorring of meat. 670 9 
it. XI. 536, I do not think any stomach in the world, but his, 
could have digested so much crudity. 1684 tr. Bonel’s Arc. 
Compiz. 11. 87 Crudities are the cause of ail Catarrhs, 1783 
Rew Jat. Powers w. iv. 387 Crudities and indigestion are 
said to give unenty dreams. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Fate Wks, (Bohn) II. 327 A crudity in the blood will appear 
ee pe ilo), Coryats Crudities, hastily gobled vp i 

» xOxx (let, es, Has obled Vp in 
racy Moneths travells in France, Italy [ete. 5 sf 
b. The firmness or hardness of morbid matter 
before it is ‘ ripe’; the early or immature stage of 
a disease. P ; 

x x Cuaupers, Cradity sometimes denotes that state 
of jig wherein the morbific matter is of such bulk, 
figure, cohesion, mobility, or inactivity, as creates or in- 
creases the disease. 1847 Towp Cycl, Anat, IV. 107/3 When 
tuberculous matter has existed .. in the state of firmness 
or ‘crudity’. 

3. Of mental products, eic. (also zransf. of per- 
sons): The condition of being immature, unde- 
veloped, ill-digested. 

1869 Farrar Fant. Speech i. (1873) 7 Languages in every 
stage of crudity or development. 1879 Guavstony Giean, 
1. 49 He gave no signs of crudity, never affected know- 
ledge he did not possess, : ‘ 

b.. (vith @ and #2) An instance of crudity; a 
crude idea, statement, piece of literary work, etc. 
16s2 Br. Haut Rem. Wks.(x660) 152 They have nothing in 
them, but cold crudities, x7x0 Apvison Zatler No, 239 2 
This Author, in the last of his Cruditics, has amassed _to- 
gether a Heap of Quotations. 1859 Mitu Liderty v. (1865) 
67/r Rushing into some half-examined crudity which has 
struck the fancy. 1879 Mortey Burke 26 The, book is full 
of crudities, , . ' cnt 

4, Unpolished plainness or ‘brutality’ of state- 
ment or expression: cf. Crunz 8. ° 

1885 Sfectator 30 May 7o4/2 Nor did he recoil from 
Rabelaisian crudity of expression. 

Crudie, obs. f. CurDLE, CroopLr. es 

+Crudwort. Obs. [f. crud, dial. form of 
Curp + Wort.J] A name for the. Yellow Bedstraw 
or CHEESE-RENNET (Galitem verum), . . -- * 

zg.. in Lyte’s AS. (Britten &Holl:). 2627, Minsneu 
Ductor (ed. 2), Galerion or Crudwort, an herbe, 1692 Cotzs, 
Galerion, the herb crudwort. Bete, 2 a? 
~Crudy, obs. form of Curvy... 
“Crue, var. of Crew 2, pen, sty. - | ey 

Cruel (krél), @ Forms: 3-7 erviell, -4 
cruelle, krewelle, 4-5. crewel(l; oruwel(, § 
eruail, crowell, 6 creuell, 3~ cruel. [a. F, coved 
(in roth c. crudel = Pr. erusel, evritel, Sp. critel, It. 
crudele) :\.. critdel-eni, morally rough, cruel, from 
‘same root as critdus Cruve: cf. fidélis.].. : 
=1.Of persons (also -zransf. and */ig. of -things) : 


Disposed to ‘inflict ‘suffering ; ‘indifferent to or | 


CRUELLY. 


taking pleasure in another's pain ar distress; 
destitute of kindness or compassion; merciless, 
pitiless, hard-hearted. - ~ 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2650 Vor so cruel, ne so tirant 
Ich wene no man ne say. ¢1385 Citaucer L. GW 
Prol. 377 Ffor he that kyng or, lord is naturel Hym oughte 
nat be tyraunt & crewel. 1450 A/erlin 27 He be-come so 
crewell to his peple that thei..a-roos a-geyn hym. - 1368 
Grarton Chrou. 11. 390 Sir John Bushe, which was called 
a cruell ambicious, and covetous man. 1605 Sins, Loar 
mt, vii. 56 Because I would not see thy cruell nailes Plucke 
out his poore old eyes. 1634 Mitton Comsus 679 Why should 
you be so cruel to yourself? x75 Jouxson Rambler No. 175 
? 13 The meanest and cruelest of human beings. 1842 
Tesxyson IValk to Alail 99 As cruel as a schoolboy ere he 
grows To Pity. 187z Mortey Alisc. Ser. 1. Carlyle (2878) 
175 The puniness of man in the centre ofa cruel and frown- 
ing universe. 

b. absol.=Cruel one. 

o3420 Anturs of Arth. 612 Clenly pat crewelle couerde 
hym on highte. 3575 GascoiGne Pr. Pleas, Kenilzw. (282%) 66 
This courteous cruel, and yet the cruelest courteous that 
ever was. 1632 Massincer Mfaid of You. 1. ii, Tarewell 
then, fairest cruel! x725 Pore Odyss. xxi. 169 Canst thou 
oh Gia unconcerned survey Thy lost Ulysses on this signal 

ay : i 

ce, Of actions, etc.: Proceeding from or showing 
indifference to or pleasure in another's distress. 

1300 Cursor A, 16762+135 (Cott) Hou mist ever ani 
man More cruel ded see. x568 GraFton C/yon. II, 198 The 
Scottes .. slue the people and robbed them in most cruell 
wise. 1656 J. Hamstonp Leak § R. 6'The odiums and cruell 
slanders cast on those two famous Countries. 1733 in Sivi/t's 
Lett. (1766) II. r9r The cruelest revenge that one can_pos- 
sibly inflict. 2848 MacauLay Hist. Eng. 1. 160 The Puri- 
tans had. .given cruel provocation, 

+2. Of men, wild ‘beasts, etc.: Fierce, savage. 

@1300 Cursor AM, 2631 (Cott.) He sal be cruell, fers, aud 
wrath. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 44 An armed knyght 
.-Pat was 5. Edmunde, cruelle alsaleon. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 30 For drede of crowell wilde bestes. 1835 
CoveRDALE Ps. Ivi, 4, I lye with my souleamonge the cruell 
lyons. 1600 J. Pory Leo's A. grag 261 The passage unto this 
mountaine is very difficult, in regard of certaine cruell 
Arabians, : ‘ 

+b. Of actions, etc. (csp. of contests): Fierce, 

2a x400 Morte Arth. 4034 With krewelle contenance, thane 
the kyng karpis theis wordes. ¢1489 Caxton Sonues of 
Aymon iti, 108 Soo beganne the bataylle a agen more 
cruell than it hadde be afore. 1548 Haut Chron. 160b, A 
ferce and crueli encounter. ¢ 1630 Kispos Surv. Devon § 95 
(1810) 92 The fight was cruel, and the senghies great, 1674 
L£ssex Papers (Camden) I. 197 Arlington had a Cruel dis- 
pute wh Anglesey yesterday, & told him y* he was a Knave. 

+3. Severe, strict, rigorous. Obs. 

@x225 Ancr. R. 100 Pis is a cruel word, & a grim word 
mid alle, bet vre Louerd seid. 1387 Trevisa Hiden (Rolls) 
IV, 327 pey were to crucl [#zsis severi) and nou3t compyn- 
able among hem self, xs62 Winger Cert. Tractates Wks. 
1888 I. 24, I haue pourit oute my creuell displesour ¥pea 
thaim. @36s9 Ossorn Querics Ep. (1673) Ssv, ‘The 
crucller Culture of the School. 1670 WV. Riding Rec. VI. 
x44 An apprentice..to be received again .. and the Master 
to be not too crucl with him. . 

4, Of conditions, circumstances, etc.; Causing 
or characterized by great suffering; extremely 
painful or distressing ; co//og. =severe, hard. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 22428 (Cott.) Paa cruel dais and paa kene. 
<rab4 Cuaucer A. Jame 1. 36 That cruelle lyfe un-softe 
Whiche these ilke loversleden. 1526 Piler. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 13 Suffrynge .. intollerable turmentes .. and moost 
cruvell & bytterdeth. x6xx Biste £. vi. 9 They hearkened 
not vnto Moses, for anguish of spirit, and for cruell bond- 
age. 1662 J. Davies Afandelslo's Tray. E. Ind. 4 We. had 
that day very cruel weather, 1710 Swirr Prud. ta Stel/a 26 
Noy., [ have got a cruel cold, and staid within all this day. 
800 Worpsw. Hart-Leap Well u. xii, O Master ¥ it has 
been 2 cruel leap. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 545 
A fate far more cruel than death befell his old rival. 862 
Canuyie Fredk, Gt. (1865) ILL. 1x. x. 16x But whatis crueler ~ 
upon me than ail, is that you are ill. | _? 

5. as adv, Cruelly, distressingly;. hence as - 
a mere’ intensive=exceedingly, very. Obs. exc. 
dial, ats . rt : 
~ 3573 G.. Harvey Letter-bh, (Camden)’ 12 Upper” the 
croctiiet could nihts. 1595 SrensEr Co/. Clout 911 Being to, 
that swaine too cruell hard. 262z Lavy M. Wrotn Uvania 
390 Vse mec cruellerif that may be, 1632 Liricow Trav. 
Vit. (1682) 290 ‘The season being cruel hot. x860 Bartiurr 
Dict. Amer. Cruel, one of the numerous substitutes for 
very, excecdingly, 1888 JF.‘Somerset Iord-bk., Cruct, 
very ‘crucl good to poor volks '. : - 

6. Cont., as cruel-hearted, -looking, adjs. 

” gg9x Siaxs. 7200 Gent. u. iii. 10 This cruell-hearted Curre. 
1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra A fost. (x849) 234 Thou cruel- 
natured Rome! 1863 Miss Branpon Efcanor's Vict. (1878) 
ii. 17 Rather a cruel-looking hand. 

+ Cruel, sb. Obs. rare. [fpree] Cruclty: - 

* ex4qgo Partouose 7188 God forbid ‘that crewell or ven- 
gence In ony woman founde shulde be. a 
‘Cruelly (kriéli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ur.2.] 
In a cruel manner, with cruelty. oo oe 

1, With indifference to or delight in another's 
suffering. ee : BEN a oe 

@1340 Hampore Psalter ix, x Cruelly he Jokes in paim. 
c1380 Wreutri7&s, (1880) 98 Pei pursuen more and crucllicre. 
¢ 1480 Aftrour Saluaciour 3957 Absolon toke on boldnesse 
to slee his brothere cruwelly. 1868 Grarton C/rou, IT. 197 
Robbed and-brent the Countrie most cruelly. 653, H. 
Cocan tr..Pinto’s Trav, xxii. 77 They were cruelly detained 
in prison. 2790 Burke Jr. Rev. 106 These two gentlemen.» 
were cruelly and publickly dragged to the block, and be- 
headed. .x845 M. Parrisox Ess, (2889) I. 28 He. .was cruelly 
beaten by the soldiers. ae to ehoat A i 


CRUELNESS. 


42. Fiercely, savagely. Obs. 

2375 Barwour Brace xvit. 144 The yngliss men faucht 
cruelly. ¢1470 Henry Wallace wv. 449 and his 
‘went cruelly thaim agayne. 1533 Lo. Berners Huon 
Ixvii. 230 They alt fought cruelly. s98 W. Pamsirs “tr. 
Liuschoten in Arb. Garner IIL. 16 These two fleets meeting 
together, fought most cruelly. ‘ 

3. Severely, rigorously, sharply. Ods. 

1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode ww. xix. (3869) 185 We sende 

¢..pat..pou hurtle alle pilke so cruclliche(éres-durement] 
at hauen here hoodes wrong turned. 135 RDALE 
sch, xxiv, 17 A greate vengeaunce will I take vpon them, 
and puny them cruelly. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Husb. 1. (2586) 15 The Bayliffe must beware that he deale 
not to cruelly, nor to gently with them. 

4. Painfully, sorely; excessively. 

. 61383 Cuaucer LZ. G. IV. Prol. 340 Thou shalt repenten 
this So cruelly, that it shal wele be sene, x599 Suaxs. 
Hen. V,.\. ii, 216 But good Kate, mocke me mercifully, the 
rather. because I loue thee cruelly. 1633 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. ti. 4 Their ship being shot through and 
through .. and cruelly battered all over, 1780 Map. 
D'Arstay Diary May, Mrs. Montagu we miss cruelly. 
1782 — Lei, Web,, We had waited cruelly for the coach. 
2885 Mauch Exam, 6 Apr. yf The weather this Eastertide 
is bright, but cruelly dry and cold, 
Cynelness. Obs. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
. The quality of being cruel; cruelty. 
, & 1300 Cursor NZ. 28/39 (Cott.) Resun to yield well better 
is o merci ban of cruelnes (v.~ crowelnes), 1426 Aupctay 
Poems 60 Scorgid with creuelnes. 1842 Payner Catiline 
vi, 10 Consideryng the grec cruelnesse of the dede. 1596 

PENSER J", Q. Vi. i. 41 The reproch of pride and cruelnesse. 
2. Fierceness, savageness. 

1432-0 tr. Adeden (Rolls) I, r53 Amazones, .the cruellenes 
of whom Hercules did_ mitigate firste. 1575 RecorpE 
Ground of Arts Pref. to Edy. V1, To conuerte wylde people 
to a myldenesse, and chaunge their furious cruelnesse into 
entie curtesye, 1631 Celestina ww. 53 Your dogge, for all 
his fiercenesse, and cruelnesse of nature [etc.J- 

*3. Severity, rigour. 

1837 Just. Chr, Man Lvb, A good iudge .. although he 
shewe outwardely cruelnesse and rygour, yet inwardly he 
ought to foue the personne. 1625 Boys IV&s. (1630) 415 
Wise men inuented the game of Chesse to mitigate the cruel- 
nesse of  phatilege 

Cruel(s, var. of CREWEL, -ELS. 

Cruelty (krelti). Forms: 3-6 eruelte, (4 
cruelete, creweltie), 4-6 crualte, (5 crueltee, 
6 cruaulte), 5-7 crueltie, 6- cruelty. [a. OF. 
crualté (later cruauté), according to Hatzfeld :— 

p- L. type *crtidalitdt-em, for criidditat-em (see 

RUDELITY), whence the other Romanic forms 
Pr. cruzeltat, Sp. crueldad, Kt. crudeltd, -ita.] 

1. The quality of being cruel ; disposition to in- 
flict suffering ; delight in or indifference to the pain 
or misery of others; mercilessness, hard-hearted- 
ness : esf, as exhibited in action. Also, with #/., an 
‘instance of this, a cruel deed. 

ai3a25 Ancr. R. 268 Pus he lited cruelte mid heowe of 
rihtwisnesse. _¢x330 R. Brunne Chyox. (1810) 78 Of his 
crueltes he gyimmes for to assuage. ¢1449 Pecock Repn i 
vill. 324° Deedis of cruelte and of vnpitee. 193x Enyot Gow. 
u, vil, The vice called crueltie, whiche is contrary to mercye, 
. 1613 SHiks. Hen. VIT/, v. iit. 76 Tis a cruelty, To load a 
falling man, 163-60 STANLEY Hist, Philos. (2702) 40/2 All, 
whom the Cruelty of War suffer'd to escape. 2773 Observ 
State Poor 43 The cruelty ofa Nero, ora Domitian, 286 
Kinostex //erew, iii. (1866) 77 Boasting of his fights an 
cruelties, 1871 R. W. Date Comsanduz. iii, 83 It would 
be brutal cruelty to make a jest of the weakness and suffer. 
ings of the patients in an hospital, , 

+. Severity of pain; excessive suffering. Ods. 

14.. Circuusision in Tundale's, Vis. (1843) 87 With full 
grete cruelte For us he suffurd circunsysyon Upon the cros, 
1634 Sin T. Herpert Tvav, 168 A tedious sicknesse .. con- 
ae with such cruelty, that’ never any man was brought 

ower, 7 

+3. Severity, strictness, rigour. Ods. 

31586 Aurelio § Isab. (1608) K v, It sholde be beter to faille 
a litell in the justice, to be superflue in crualte. 1636 
Brounr Voy. Levant (3637) 13 The want of crueltie upon 
delinquents causes much’ more oppression of the Innocent. 

+4. Strength or harshness (of smell) ; ill savour. 

_ €1420 Pallad, on Husb, xt. 8x Of crueltee noo thing wol 
in hem {Garlic, etc.] smelle. 

+Cruent, a Obs. rare. [ad. L. cruent-us 
bloody, f. crzt- root of critor blood (from a wound).) 

Bloody ; fg. cruel. 

xs24 St. Papers Hen. VITT; V1. 350 With a cruent and 
blody hand. 1541 R. Coprann Galyen’s Terapeut, 2 Civ, 
[An] vicere..that is cruent and full of blode. 1657 Piys. 
Dict., Cruent, bloody. 

Hence | Cra-ently adz., cruelly. 

c1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif 120 What is it 
penne pat shal encreese cruentlier in pise tourmentis? 

+Cruentate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ersentat- 

zs, pa. pple. of crzentare to stain with blood, f. 

cruent-us: see prec.] Blood-stained. . « - 

1665 GLANVILL Sceps. Scé. xxiv. §3 Passing from the 
cruentate cloth or weapon,to the wound. . 

So | Cruentated = prec., : 
1730-6 Bau.ry (folio), Crzextaicd,embrued, or besprinkled, 
or bedawbed with blood. : i noes 
Cruentation (krienté*fon). [ad. L. eruentd- 
Zon-emt, n. of action f. creentare (see prec.) ; in 
Tertullian withthe sense ‘staining with blood’.] 
‘A term applied to the oozing of blood which 


occurs sometimes when an incision is made into . 
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the dead body’; also formerly to the supposed 
‘bleeding from the wounds of a dead person in 
the presence of the murderer’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
+Cruentous, a. Ods. rare, [f. L. cruent-tts 
(see CruEnr) + -ous.] Bloody. (4. and a) 


1648 Venice Looking-glass 9 Thus a cruell and most 
cruentous civill war began. 16s: Howut. Venice 125 A 


most cruentous fight pass‘d on bothsides. 1675 BurtHocce 
Causa Dei 301 The insufficiency of cruentous Sacrifices. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cruentous, ved like blood; bloody. 
Formerly applied to the humours or excretions, sputa, 
sweat, and such like, when mixed with blood, 

Cruet (kriét). Forms: 3-6 cruett(e, 4-6 
eruete, crowet, -ett(e, § crewyt, krewette, 5-6 
erwet(t, 5-7 crewett(e, 6 cruat, -ytte, crewat, 
crowat, crouette, 6-8 eruit, 7 creuett, 6-9 
evewet, 3- cruet. [ME. cruete, cruette, appears 
to repr. an OF. *cvuete, dim. of OF. crue, crue, 
pot, =Gascon cruga (cf. Pr. ergs), app. f. OLG. 
crica, MLG. hruke f., cognate with OHG, kraog, 
Ger. £rzg'm., pot, which appears to have entered 
the Romanic of Gaul in the two forms *criica, 
*criiga, whence F. cruche, crute ded aaa A An 
AF, cruet m. of date 1376 is cited in Godel.] 

1. A small bottle or vial for liquids, etc. ; now 
only applied to a small glass bottle with a stopper, 
to contain vinegar, oil, ete. for the table. 

1382 Wyciir Mark vii. ¢ Waischingis of cuppisand cructis. 
1432-so0 tr. A/igden (Rolls) V. 131 A cruette of gold with 
bawme brennenge faste in hit. “ ssaz tet 4 Hen. VIS, 
c. 7 §7 Salsellers, goblettes, spones, cruettes or candelstikkes. 
1611 CotGR., Goutteron, 2 Violl, or Cruet wherein Oyle, or 
Vinegar is serued to the table. 1630 Bratuwait Zxg. 
Gentlem, (1641) 194 To set an houre-glasse beside us, and 
observe those precious graines. . how avy they run thorow 
the cruet. 17x3 Loud. Gaz. No, 5086/3 A Sett of Casters 
with Vinegar Crewets. 1865 Miss Brannon Only a Clad v. 
27 The landlord. .came bustling in,. with. .knives and forks, 
and glasses, and cruets. 

2. Eccl. A small vessel to hold wine or water for 
use in the celebration of the Eucharist, or to hold 
holy water for other uses. 

After 16th c. rare until the z9th c., in which the spelling 


crewet is sometimes 
cxzgo S. Eng. = i Ad Weued_and chaliz and 
Cruettes poru3-out cler cristal, 


1395 £. £. Wills (1882) § 
Twey cruetis..twey siluer basyns for the auter. 1460-8 
Churchw. Acc. St. Andrew's, Last Cheap in Brit, vag. 

I. 394 For ..a kay to the chyrch yard durr and for 4j 
Crewettys. x550 Bate /mage both Ch. (860) Bij, Miters, 
copes, crosses, cruettes, ceremonies. 169x Woop Ath. Oxon. 
I. 579 He bequeathed 


all his books, his two Chalices, his 
Crewetts, holy water stock {etc.] .. to his P skabry chappell 
in London. 1877 J. D. Cuampers Div. Worship 259 Two 
Crewets, one containing the wine and the other water. 1885 
Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 450 Cruets and chrismatories. 

8. Comé, Oruet-stand, a stand or frame, com- 
monly of silver, for holding cruets and castors at 
table; also formerly crwetframe. 

196 Lond, Gas. No. 5437/4 A Cruit Frame, 4 Salts. 1793 
W. Roserts Looker.on No, 65 Aided by the delicious 
vocatives of the cruet-stand! 1840 Dickens Old C. 
xxxix, White table-cloth, and cruet-stand complete. 

Orufe, cruifie, obs. var. CRuIvE. 

Orug (krag). slang. Food ; spec. the commons 
of bread at C bisa Fis ital. 

The criginel meaning may be ‘ crust ’, in which sense it is 
used at Christ’s Hospital School, Hertford. 

2820 Lams Lilia Ser. 1. Christ’s Hospital, We were batten- 
ing upon our quarter of a penny loaf—our crug—moistened 
with attenuated small beer, 21873 Slane Dict., Crug, food. 
Christ's Hospital boys apply it only to bread. 

Cruin, Sc. form of Crooy. 

Cruise (kri7z), v. Also 7 cruse, 7-9 cruize. 
(int in 17th c.; corresponding alike to Du. 

byutsen to cross, also since 17th c. to cruise, to sail 
crossing to and fro, ‘kruyssez op de Zee, to traverse 
and cross the seas’ (Hexham, 1678), f. Arzezs cross, 
and to Sp. and Pg. eruzar to cross, to cruise, F. 
croiser to cross, ‘croiser da mer to cruise up and 
down the Sea’ (Miége 1688). The word is thus 
ultimately identical with Croiss v7. and Cross z. ; 
the current spelling with zz seems to be after 
Dutch; but the vowel sound is as in Sp. and Pg.] 

intr. To sail to and fro over some part of the sea 
without making for a particular port or landing- 
place, on the look out for ships, for the protection 
of commerce in time of war, for plunder, or (in 
anodern times) for pleasure. - 

r6sz G. Carteret in Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 236 Van 
Trump is with his ¢ crusinge about Silly. 1668 ETHeEr- 
epce She Mould 1. i, Two men-of-war that are cruising 
here to watch for prizes. 2726 Snetvocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 8 Our first place of ‘rendezvous .. was the 
Canary Islands, where we were to’ cruize ten days for one 
another. 2748 Avson's Voy. 1. vil. 7o They were to-cruize 
off that Island only ten days. 1823 Scoressy Fral. 120 
A breeze of wind. under which we cruised the whole day, 
among floes and drift-ice, in search of Whales. 1848 
“Macauray “est, Zng. 1. 573 Several English’ men of war 
were cruising in the Channel. 

b. eransf. and jig. : sh 

2698 Farqunar Love ¢. Bottle 1, Madam, how would you 
like to cruise about a little? 742 Younc Nt. Th. viii. 

93 Fancy still cruises, tir'd. x 


hop 


when poor sense is 


wrrenis Wile Lye in S. C. 5 Blackbirds wilt nee 4 


CRULLER. 


along the whole length of a hedge before finding a bush 
to their liking, . 
G. ¢vans, To sail to and fro over. rare. 

3687 A, Lovete tr. Bergerac's Comic. Hist, 1. 17 Our 
Predecessors ..a Thousand times had cruised the Ocean. 
1890 S. Lang Poot Barbary Corsairs 1. xii, 124 We 
cruised the waters of the Levant, 

Hence Orui‘sing v0/. sd. and ppl. a. 

2690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2532/2 The Plimouth is come in from 
Cruising. 1720 De For Capt. Singleton xiii. (1840) 226 We 
pretended to carry on our cruising trade. 1839-40 W. Invinc 
Wolfert's R, (1855) 219 The chimerical cruisings of Old 
Ponce de Leon in search of the Fountain of Youth. 1878 
N. Aner, Rev. CRAXVII. 382 A cruising-vessel. 

Cruise (krzz), sb. Also 8-9 cruize. [f. prec.] 
The action of cruising; a voyage in which the 
ship sails to and fro over a particular region. 

1706 Privurs(ed. Kersey), Crise or Cruising, the Course 
ofaShip. 1728 Morcan Adgiers 1. ii. 221 A Turkish Half- 
Galley, armed for the Cruise, touched at a small Port. 175% 
J. Beaku Mar. Syst. 64 1f they are sent to sea on a foreign 
voyage, or cruize. A/od. A cruise round the coast. 

b. frans/, and fig. 

1951 Smouterr Per. Pic. xiv, ‘What, you are on a cruise 
for a post, brother Trickle, am’t ye?" 1837 W. Irvixc 
Capt. Bonneville I. 118 ‘To prosecute their cruise in the 
wilderness, 1879 Lo. Dusraven in 19th Cent. July 58 We 
started off to take a little cruise round the edge of the 
barren.. Cruising is performed on land as well as at sea. 

Cruiser (kriza1). Also (7 crosier), § cruzer, 
7-9 cruizer. [f. CRuIsE v. + -ER1, or immed. a. 
Du. druiser; cf. also F. crotseur (ship and captain), 
crotstere a cruise (1696 in Jal), cruising ground, 
cruising ficet.] A person or a_ ship that 
cruises ; sfec. a war-ship commissioned to cruise 
for protection of commerce, pursuit of an enemy’s 
ships, capture of slavers, etc. In 18th c. com- 
monly apple’ to privateers. Now, in the British 
Navy,a class of war-ships specially constructed for 
cruising. 

1679 G, R. tr. Boyatvan’s Theat. World u. 302 Forty 
Ships which he took from the Crosiers [? croiscrs] or Pyrates. 
1695 Loud. Gas. No. 3061/1 They have at present 6 Frigats 
abroad, with some other Cruisers. 1723 De Fou Cot. Yack 
(1840) 19z A French cruiser or privateer of twenty-six guns. 
2757 J. Lino Lett. Navy Pref. 8 A few cruizers.. would 
have made us masters of the Mediterranean, 3185: Dixon 
IV, Penn ii, (1872) 9 ‘The boldest cruiser in that section of 
the. fleet, 2868 G. Durr Pol. Surv, 110 The efforts. .made 
by our cruisers in these Seas to put down the Slave trade. 

Jig. 2698 Farquiuar Love § Bottle iv. iii, Hat ‘Vhere’s 
a stately cruiser [a woman]; I must give her one chase. 

Cruisie, Cruisken, var. of Crusis, CRuskyn. 

Cruive (kr#v). Forms: 5 crufe, 5-6 cruif(e, 
5-8 cruve, 8 crove, 4- eruive. (Originally 
Scotch (pronounced krév, kriv}, and retaining its 
Sc. spelling in sense 4, in which it has passed 
into legal and general use. The various forms 
point to an original *crdf-, of which nothing seems 
to beknown. In senses 1 and 2, Croo and evsive 
are synonymous: cf, also Crew*, Sense 4 sug- 
gests connexion with corve, Cory and its family.] 

1. A hovel, cabin. Se. 

cx4so Henryson Fables, Wolf & Lamb (Bannatyne 
Poents), The pure husband hes nocht But cote and crufe, 
upone a clout of Iand. 1725 Ransay Gent. Sheph. v. iii, 
I that very day Frae Roger's father took my little crove 
[vine love]. : . 

2. A pen for live stock, esp. a pig-sty. Se. 

1575 Barrour Pract. 588 Gif thair be ony swine cruivis 
biggit on the fore-gait. 1597 Suene De Verb. Sign. s.v. 
Creffera, Hara porcorunt, ane cruife, or ane swines cruil 
--quhilk in sum auld buikes is called ane Stye. 1883 
Longmans Mag. Apr. 648 ‘Yhe neighbours lean over the 
sow's ‘ cruive ’ or sty. 

3. A kitchen-garden enclosure. ( Orkney.) 

1876 D. Gornie Susi. § Wint, in Orkneys v. 160 Plantie 
cruives—deserted cottage kitchen-gardens, 

4. A coop or enclosure of wickerwork or spars 
placed in tide-ways and openings in weirs, asa trap 
for salmon and other fish. 

14.. Sc. Stat, I, 469 Al pai pat hea cruffis [creas] or 
fyschingis .. or mylnys_ in watteris quhar the se cumis 
and gangis. 2899 A. Hume A’ymues, Day Astival, The 
salmon out of crulves and creels Uphailed into scouts. 2609 
Skene Reg. Afay, Treat 139 To execut the Acts of Parlia- 
ment made anent Salmond fishing, and cruves. 1769 Pen. 
nant Your Scot. (377%) 117 Beneath are some cruives, or 
wears, to take Salmon in. 2834 Menwin dugler in Wales 
I.330 The pool.. is too shallow for salmon, who run into 
the cruives, 1862 Act as-6 Vet, c. 97 $6 (6) General 
regulations with respect to.. The construction and use of 
cruives. " 

Cruize, Cruizie, var. Cruisz, CRuSIE. 

Cruk(e, obs. form of Croor, : 

Crule z. Obs.: see CRAWL. ‘ 

+Crull, cz. Obs. Also crul, crol(le. [ME., 
corresp. to Fries. £voll, krull,-MDu. crul, MG. 
(15th c.) Evel curly: see Grimm Zroll, Not re- 
corded in OE.: cf. Cunn.] Curly. 

ex300 K.- Adis. 1999 His hed was crolle, and yolow the 
here. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prof, 81 A yong paca Fore lokkes 


crulle_as they were leyd in presse. — Afiller’s 7. 128 


Crul [z. 7.crol, crull, crufle) was his heer. 

Cruller (krvte1). GS. f[app. a. Du, eruller, 
f, cruller to curl: cf. EF ris, £rui/ler’ curl, paper- 
curl, LG. kroll-koken walcr-cakes.] A cake cut 


“CRUMB, + 


from.dough containing eggs, butter, sugar, ete., 
twisted or curled into various shapes, and fried to 
crispness in lard or oil. Bs 

1818 W. Invinc Shetch-Bh., Leg. Sleep; Hollow, ‘he 
doughty dough-nut. .the crisp and crumbling‘cruller. 1866 
Howe ts Venei. Life vi, A species of cruller, fried in oil, 
which has all seasons for its own. x890 G. Rupmant 
Royal Baker (N.Y.)8 {Recipe}. z 

Crum, var. of Crux a. and v.2 Ods. 

Crumb, crum (krzm), sé. Forms: 1 cruma, 
3-6 cromme, 3-7 crumme, 4-6 crome, 5 crom, 
crume, crwme, 5-6 crowm(e, 6 crumbe, 7 
erumm, 5—crum, 7- crumb. [OE. criema masc., 
related to MDu, criime £., Du. 2ruzm, MLG, krame, 
LG. drome, mod.Ger. Lrume, these having thevowel 
long. The ulterior derivation is obscure. The 
merely graphic 4 began to be added in the 16th ce. ; 
but crzz continued to be the prevalent form to the 
end of the 18th c., and is recognized in 19th c. 
Dictionaries, Johnson has crzm, crumd. 

The & probably appeared first in the derivative cradle 
(where it has also invaded the pronunciation), after words 
of F. origin like Aswuble; there was also the apparent 
analogy of OE. words like did, where 4 was retained in 
the spelling, though no longer pronounced : cf, thumb, 

A small particle of bread (or other friable 
food), such as breaks or falls off by rubbing, etc. 

6975 Rushiv, Goss. Matt. xv, 27 Welpas ck etap of cro- 
mum pe be fallep of beode, crooo Ags. Gos, ibid, pa 
hwelpas etad of bam crumum, as100 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
330/13 Afica cruma. c¢1200 Oran 1474 Laf batt iss wippu- 
tenn crummess. 1303 R. Bruxse Handl. Syne 6645 To 
ete hys fylle of be crummes. c¢x400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 59 
Acrumme of breed. ¢ 1480 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6758 All 
Northumbirlande prouynce He thoght as croms of feed to 
mynce. 1547 Ordre of Communion, We be not woorthie..to 
gather up the cromes under thy table. 1568 Disce (Bishops’) 
Mark vii. 28 ‘the childrens crumbes. 1632 SANDERSON 
12 Serm. 472 Every crumme we put in our mouthes, 1797 
Bewicx Srit, Birds (2847) 1. 157 He hops round the house, 
picks up the crumbs. 1829 G. R. Gueic Chelsea Pensioners 
(1840) 207 A few crums which remained in our havresacks, 
1849 James Woodsman xi, We feed it with the crumbs from 
our table, . 

b. A small particle of anything ; a grain, as of 
dust. Oéds. exc. dial. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) IV. 399 Was neuere founde 
gobet nober cromme. ¢1470 HaroixnG Chron. cxxw. xii, 
{He] .. for his workes and buyldynges held eche crome, 
1560 P. Winrenorne tr, Macchiavell’s Arte of Warre 
(1573) Litle peeces or crummes of pitche. 1642 FuLter 
Holy § Prof, St. v. iv. 369 Yo leave no crumme of dust 
behind. 1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Sciné, 1. 92 (Burial of 
Infant) Softly rest all thy Virgin-Crums ! 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. [sl. m. xiv, (1886) 114 His eye.. gleaming like a 
crumb of glass. 

2. fig. A very small particle or portion (of 
something immaterial), a ‘scrap’. 

@ 1538 Fister Wes, (1876) 408 (Not] one crum of merit. 
1541 Barnes IVks. (1573) 225 Some cromme ofcharitie within 
them. 1662 Fuucer Worthies, Berks., R. of Wallingford, 
This their clock gathering up the least crume of time. x719 
D'Urrey Pills V. 76 To beg Some Crumbs of Comfort. 
x8er Scorr Let. fo G. Ellis 11 May, I think I could give 
you some more crumbs of information were I at home. 
1890 Dict. Nat. Biog. XXII. 339 Claverhouse’s only crumb 
of comfort was that he saved the standards. . 

8. The inner part of a loaf, not hardened in 
baking, and capable of being easily crumbled ; 
the soft part of bread. Opposed to crvst. 

¢1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 1, xii, (1869) 25, 1 entermeted 
me neuere to make cruste ne cromme. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery 
in //ousch, Ord. (1790) 441 Pare away the cruste, and stepe 
the crome in vynegur. x605 Suaxs. Lear. iv.2t7 He that 
keepes nor crust nor crum. 1726 Leont Albert's Archit. 
1, 32a, Make them thin, that they may have the more 
Crust and the less Crum. 1869 I. A. Pankes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 174 Taking the bread 3 crust and § crumb. 

b. évansf. Loosened and crumbled earth. 

180g R, W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) I. 16 It will 
give as much mould, or crumb, in the harrow, as any other 
furrow. 88x Witenzap Hops 45 There should be'a good 
tilth, or crumb, at least a foot deep, 

ec. slang. Plumpness. Cf. Crummy 3. 

1844 Dickens Aart. Chus. xxix, ‘Too much crumb, you 
know’, said Mr. Bailey; ‘too fat, Poll.’ 

-$4& Phr. To gather (or pick) up one’s crumbs: 
to ‘ pick up’ or recover strength or health ; to im- 
prove in condition. Qds. exc. dial. 

1588 A. IncramM in Hakluyt Voy. 11. 1. 130 Our men 
beganne to L ap vp their crums and to recouer some 
better strength. ¢x645 Howett Lett, 2 Feb. an. 1621 Thank 
God, I.,am recovermg and picking up my crums apace. 
2840 R.H. Dana Before Mastxxvii, (He) had ‘picked up his 
crumbs ’..and [was] getting strength and confidence daily. 
3888 IV. Somerset Word-bk. s.v4 A person or animal im- 
proving in appearance is said to be picking up his crumbs. 

5. Comb., as critmb-catching ppl. adj.; crumb- 


brush, a brush for sweeping crumbs from a table; ° 
erumb-cloth, a cloth laid under a table’to catch ° 


the crumbs and keep the carpet clean ; sometimes 
laid over the greater part of a carpet. : 

1607 WALKINGToN Oft, Glass Ep. Ded. ? 3b, Sycophants 
and crum-catching parasites, 1843 Mrs. Cartyce Lett, 1. 
06 The crumb cloth of the library. 1864 Exiz. A.-Murray 
&. Norman 1.6 A-rich carpet, covered by a linen crumb- 


cloth. 1884’ Huon Conway in Zug. Illustr. Mag. Dec. _ 


.276/z Whittaker came in with the crumb brush. 


4 Crumb, crum,. Obs. exc. dial. “Also ,4.. 


1218 


adj.: OL. crumb = OF ris. drumb (E¥ris. rum, 
-mme), OS, crumb (MLG. drum, -mme, LG: 
krumm) ; MDu. cromp, -be, cron(m (Da. kron), 
ONG. chrump, -be (MUG. krump,-be,G.16-17th c. 
krumb, mod.G. krumm, Upper G. dial. &rump) 
crooked :—OTeut. type *hruwnzbo-, f. krimb-, kranib, 
krumb-to press, squeeze, compress : see CRAMP sé, 1 
Cf. also Irish cvdmz, Welsh crom, crooked, bent. 
This adj. so important in G. and Du., has had 
very little development in Eng., its place being 
taken by the kindred Crump; it survives to a slight 
extent dialectally as cz, cron crooked, and in 
the derivatives crim, crom vb. (see Crumb v."), 
croyster, cruniutie q.v.]_ Crooked. 

azxzoo AZisc. Glosses in Wr.-Willcker 514/14 Odunca pa 
crumban. c1200 OrsiN 9207 4 all patt ohht iss wrang 7 
crumb shall effnedd beon 4 rihhtedd. crqz25 Seuyn Sag. 
(Wr.) 2477 With a lytil croume knyfe. 1866 Grecor Bang: 
shire Gloss.\Philol. Soc.), Cronz, crooked : as ‘the man [has] 
a crom finger’. Very frequently prefixed, as ¢vou-taet 
(toed), cromjingert, crom-leggit. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss. 
Crunchoriu't, 

Crumb, cram (krvm), v.! Forms: 5 croume, 
5-6 crumm(e, crume, crome, 6 cromme, 6-47 
crum, 7—-crumb. [f. Crump sé. There was an 
earlier umlaut form Crim (:—crymman), cream, 
still in dialect use.] 

1. ¢rans. To break down into crumbs or small 
fragments, reduce to crumbs. Now rare. 

©1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode ww. xxxiii. (1869) 194 As me 
pouhte, she bar mete croumed vp on parchemyn, 2565 
Jewe Repl. Harding (1611) 457 Into how small mites the 
Bread may be crummed. 1583 Hottypaxp Campo di Fior 
zor Heate them..before you crume in the bread. ax628 
Fietcner Mons. Thomas w. iv, Crumb not your bread 
before you taste your porridge. 1882 MWorc. Exhib. Catal. 
iii. 38 Machine for crumbing bread. 

+2. intr. ‘To fall into crumbs ; to crumble. Oés. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 64 A mud wall.. 
Cracketh and crummeth in ca xs80 Norrnu Plutarch 
(1676) 493 Ground .. that .. being troden on, crummeth like 
white lime. 18,. Soutney (F. Hall). 

3. trans. To put crumbs into or over ; to thicken 
or cover with crumbs. 

[See Crim .} 3579 Foie Heshkins’ Parl. 377 As for his 
bare bread, let him keepe to crome his pottage. 1669 Dry- 
ven Wild Gallant 1. ti, Last night good Mrs, Bibber.. 
crumm'd me a mess of gruel. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr, 1. 133 
A Dish of Milk well crumbed. 1864 Mrs. H. Woop 77ev. 
Told V1. ix. 131 Yo see 2 sweetbread egged and crumbed. 

Hence Crumbed Jv. a. 

¢ 1430 Tzv0 Cookery-bhs. 55 Melle yt with cronyd Marow, 
& lay on Sugre y-now. 

+Crumb, crum, v.2 Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 
crom-in, 9 dal. crom. [f. Crumpa. Not re- 
corded in OE., but cf. OS, crumban, MLG. krum- 
men, Du. krommen, OVLG. chrumbian, MYIG. 
krumben, G. kriimmen to make crooked, to crook; 
also MIIG, drumben, G. dial. krtmmen, to become 
crooked, f.the corresponding adj. crumb, see above.] 
trans. To make crooked or curved; to crook, 
bend. 

£1490 Prop. Parv. 104 (MSS._K., H.) Cromyn [z.» 
crokyn], wuco. 1866 Grecor Banffshire Gloss., Crom, to 
double, to crook..as ‘the tinker crommnt up ’s leg’. 

Hence Cru‘mmet, crum’t, crommt Afi. a. Se. 
[G. gekrtimmt], crooked, crooked-horned. 

2789 D, Davinson Seasons 5: (Jam.) Spying an unco 
crummet beast. 1866 Grecor Banffshire Gloss., Cromit, 
crooked ; [also] same as crumiutic. 

+ Crumblable, @. Ods. rare. 
+-ABLE.] =CRUMIMABLE, q.v. 

Crumble (krv'mb'’l), sd. vare. Also 6 crom- 
ble. [In sense 1, app. dim. of erttab: cf. Du. 
hruimel, LG. kromel, MG. kriimel (:—*krumila), 
small crumb. In sense 2 treated as vbl. sb. from 
CrumB3 v.] - : . 

1. A small or tiny crumb of anything friable; a 
particle of dust, etc.. Obs. or déal. 

2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. wt. (1586) 146b, The 
so shake the milke, as they sever the thinnest parte of it 
from the thicke, which at the first gather together in little 
crombles, 1646 J. Maine Seruton (1647) 19 ‘This diversity 
of Tongues at first broke the world into the severall crum-’ 


[f. CruuBLe a, 


bles and portions of men, 1704 in Phil, Trans. XXV. 
1552 The Powder or Crumbles of ’em is what we call Bik- 
stone. 


1820 Crare Poems, Rural fe (1821) 43 Thou shalt 
eat of the crumbles of bread to thy fill. So Pile: 

2. Crumbling substance ; anything of crumbling 
consistency ; fine débris. ce ee 

* 2860° HawtnorNe A/ard. Faun (1879) 11. xx. 203 She had- 
trodden lightly over the crumble of old. crimes. . 1883 Jer-- 
FEenes Story of my Hearti. 5 ‘She crumble of dry chalky 
‘earth I took up and Ict fall through my fingers. 


-‘Grumble (kromb’), v. Forms: a, 5 kremele, 


6 crymble, 6-8 erimble; 8:6 cromble, croom- - 


ble, 6- crumble. [The current form crimdie is 
known only from’late in the 16th c.; being ‘evi- 
dently an ‘assimilation to crumb, crumbly, etc. of 
the earlier cxymble, crimdle, the type-being an OE. 


’ Reypymelen (:—*hrumilén), f.cruma crumb: ef. prec. 


So Du kruinielen, G. krtimelit, LG. hrémeln to 


eroume, 9 «al; crum, erom; [A common WG, | crumble] ~ 


. = 


CRUMENAL: 


L. trans. To break down into small crumbs; to 
reduce to crumbs or small fragments, as . 

ce 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 36 Kremelyd sewet of schepe. 
1570 Levins J/anip. 132/2 To crimble, comminunere.- 1§97 
Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist, (1619).x18 Commanded him to 
crimble or soke it ange J. Jackson True Evang, 1.1.7 
Bread must be distributed, not crumbled. “2796 Mas, 
Guiasse Cookery xiv. 214 You may crumble white bread 
instead of biscuit. 2853 Pinuuirs Rivers Vorksh. i, 8 
Moisture softens and crumbles the shale. 

b. To strew or scatter as crumbs, 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health cvi. 40b, Crymble them into 
a pynt of read wyne. 1803 $ral. Excurs. Swiss Land-~ 
scapes, While cabins, single or in clusters, have been crumbled 
over it. 

c. fig. 

1632 G. Hervert Church Porch xii, O crumble not away 
thy souls fair heap. 1667 Poors Dial. detw. Protest. § 
Pafist (1735) 81 You are crumbled into a thousand Sects. 
1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Reforit Wks. 1842 I. 240 To avoid 
frittering and crumbling down the attention. 1870 Farrar 
With, Hist. ii. (1872) 75 Sufficient..to crumble the mythical 
theory of miracles into the dust. 

2. zatr. To fall asunder in small crumbs or par- 
ticles ; to become pulverized. 

1577-87 Hounsuep Chrot, UI. 1137/2 Bulworks, whereof 
the filling..did crimble awaie. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Tush, 1. (1586) 32 ‘Vhe bread is very drye, and croombleth 
lyke Sand or Ashes. @ 1624 Br. M. Suitn Serm, (1632) 14 
Shall it not breake and crimble betweene your fingers? 1697 
Everyy Numism. Introd. 2 Marbles with their deepest ins 
scriptions crumble away. 1703 T. N. City 5 C. Purchaser 
256 Their [stones’] edges crimble off. 1816 Keatixcu 7/'yav. 
(1817) I. 224 The earth crumbled under our horses’ feet. 2895 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xix. (ed. 5) 358 Ready to crumble 
at a touch. 

Jig. 1642 Futter Holy §& Prof. St. v. xi. 404 They {the 
Donatists] crumbled into severall divisions amongst them- 
selves, 1868 Freeman Nove. Cong. (1876) 11. vil. rz0o His 
influence was crumbling away. 

Crumbled (kromb'ld), gi. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1.] Reduced to minute crumbs or fragments ; 
pulverized, disintegrated. 

€ 1420 [sce CrumpLev. 1], 1667 Mivton P. L. vit. 468 The 
crumbled earth. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 136 
Four circular mounds. .of the crumbled lime-stones. 

Crumblement (kremb’lmént). vere. [f. as 
prec. +-MENT.] Crumbling, crumbled condition. 

1868 Brownine King 4 Bh. 1. 676, 1. .turned it over, and 
recognised, For all the crumblement, this abacus. 

Crumblet, crumlet (kramlét). rare. [f. 
Crump sb.+-LEt.] A little crumb. 

1609 C. Butter Fene, ALoz. (1634) 49 Small crumlets of wax 
- fallen from the broken Combs. ee +; ENNER 70 @ Nobin, 
My board shall plenteously be spread With crumblets of the 
nicest bread. 

Crumbliness. [f. Cruspiy+-ness.] The 
quality of being crumbly. 

xBo7 Soutnuy Lspriclla's Lett. 11.70 The dust, and the 
crumbliness of age, . 

Crumbling (krombliy), 4 sh, [-1ne1.] 

1. The action 6f the verb CruuBie. 

ar6sg Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 292, I naturally abhor the 
crumbling of Scripture into crumbs, 28x0 Sournry Achama 
11, xv, He heard the crumbling ofthe pile, 

2. concr. (pl.) Crimbled particles, débris. 

1660 Burney Kepd. Adpov (1661) 96 That Royal David .. 
gathers up the crumblingsof it, 1865 Swinuurne A falanta 
2231 As light dust and crumblings from mine urn. . 

Crumbling, 4//. a.. [-Inc2.] That crum- 
bles ;_ breaking into small particles. . 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, v1. (1586) 86 b, [That the 
ground) may be mellowed and made crumbling. 1697 Diry- 
pun Virg. Georg. 1.139 The crumbling Clods. 1769 Gray 
Srul. of Tour 5 Oct, A mass of crumbling slate. x86z 
Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) 6 A vencrable old 
front of crumbling stone fronting the street. * 

Cxrwmbly (krombli), z Forms: 6 cromely, 
7 erumly, 8 crumbley; 7- crumbly. [The 


16-17th c. forms crome-y,crum-f, imply formation: 
from Crux sb.4+-LY1; later pronunciation asso- 


ciates it with CrumBLE v. and -¥.]- +a. Crumb- 
like; incrumbs, b. That crumbles easily ; having 
a tendency to crumble; friable. 

1523 Firzners. Ausb. § x00 It wyll ...waxe whyte, and 
cromely lyke a pomis. 1626 Surrt. & Marnn. Country 
Farme 399 If they find not the earth of their new lodging so 
light and crumly. ’ a Hantey in Phil. Trans. LV. 
The pitch,.was crumbly and soft. 1860 Hawtnorne AZard, 
Faun iii, Hewn. .out of a dark-red, crumbly stone. 

. Crumby (kromi), a. [f. Crump sd.+-y. The 
earlier spelling was Crumaty, which is retained in 
some senses.] ce } 

;. 1. Of the nature of crumb: see Crummy 2. 

- 1767 Byron's Voy. 134 [Bread fruit] when gathered green, 
and roasted..has its inside soft; tender, white, and crumby, 
like bread, - oc ax es 

2. Full of crumbs; strewed with crumbs. 

173t Bate, vol. II, Crummy, 1739 Warvote Let. to R. 
West 20 July, Round a littered table, in a crumby room. 
2873 Mus, Witney Other Girds (876) 253 Table cloths left 
- dragging and crumby. i 

Crume, obs. form of Cruse. 

+Cru'menal. Ols. rare. . 
purse] Used “by. Spenser and by Henry More, 
app. in sense‘ purse’ or ‘pouch’, > : 

1579 Srexser Sheph. Cal, Sept. 119 The fat oxe, that wont 
ligge in the stall, Is now fast stalled in her [{=their] crumen- 
all. 2647 H. More Song of Soud 1. ut. xix, Thus cram they 
their wwide-gaping Crumenall, re : an 


[f. L. exteména 


CRUMMABLE. 


Crume'nically, adv. himorous nonce-wd. [E. 
L. cruména purse.] In relation to the purse. 

x825 CoLerincE Le¢t., Convers, ete. IL. xl. 278 A Work .. 
in which I am greatly interested, morally and crumenically. 

Crumlet: see Cromscer. 


Craummabie (kra-mib'l), a. rere. [f. coum, 
Cromp vl + -aBtz.] That can be crumbled; 
friable. ‘ 

x6xx_Cotor,, Zswiadie, crummable, crumblable, [Hence 
in Todd 1818, and in mod. Dicts.} 

Crummet, 77. a, Sc. see Crom v.2 


Crummie, crummy (kro-mi), sd. (@.) Sc. and 
north, Also 8 oromie. [f. evum, CRUMB a, 
crooked + -ée=-y4 dim, and denominative, as in 
blacky, brownie, cowdie, dodidte, etc.) 

A. sb. 1, A cow with ‘crumpled’ or crooked 
horns ; often a kind of proper name for any cow. 

z Ramsay, 7va-2, Afis¢. (2733) 1. 111 My Cromie is a 
useful cow, 2974 Fercusson Drink Eclogue Poems 
(845) 52 Crummie nae mair for Jenny’s hand will crune. 
1824 Scorr Redgauntlet Let. ii, Thecrummie drank without 
sitting down, 1876 D. Gormie Sum, in Orkneys I, 39 Old 
men'leading highboned crummies equally grave. 

2. A staff with a crooked head. 
~ 2808-28 JaMirson, Crruie-staff, crumuiie-stick, 1832-53 
Whistle Binkie (Sc, Songs) Ser. 11, 111 The carlins coost their 
crummies til’t, Sae vaunnay they vapour'd. 

B. adj. Having crooked or crumpled horns. 

1878 Cumbrid. Gloss. Crummy, crumn-horn't, [having] 
horns turned towards the eyes. 

Crummock, 5S. [f as prec., with dim. suffix 
-00K ; perth. after Gael. crémag any little crooked 
thing, dim. of cvéve crooked, bent.] = prec. (in 
both senses). 

12g Ramsay Gent. Shep. u. i. 4 And sauld your crummock 
and her bassand quey. 1790 Buaxs Yam o' Shauter 161 
Wither’d beldams. .Lowping an’ flinging on a crummock, 

Crummy (kromi), a. [f. erm, CRUMB sd. +-Y. 
Cf. also Cruapy.] 

+1. Crumbly, friable. Ods. 

1867 Maret Gx, Forest 69 (The Adder] loueth. .to eate 
crummie and dryearth. 16rr Coter., Cour/ en paste, short, 
crummie. .ill cleauing together. 1938 Bravcev Fam, Dict. 
sv. Waters, A quantity of crummy Earth, 

2. Like or of the nature of the crumb of bread, 
as distinguished from the crust. 

1879 J. Jonrs Preserv, Bodie § Soule . xiv. 26 Breade.. 
neyther to crustie nor to crummie. 1707 Curios. ix Hush. 
§ Gard, 253 The crummy part of ahot Loaf. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chus, viii, A slack-baked, crummy quartern [loaf}, 

3. slang. Plump, fall-figured: usually said of 
women. Also b. Comely, pretty. ¢. Having 
well-filled pockets, rich. 

1918 Morteux Quix, 1. 11, vi, A well-truss'd, round, 
crummy, strapping Wench, 1748 Dycue Dict. Crummy, 
full of crumb; also fat, rich, plump, or fleshy. 1768 Buys 
Terms of Art, Crummy (Figuratively), plump or fleshy. 
*A Crummy Lass’, sey, A. Fonsranoue Zag, under 7 
Adninist, (3837) I. 40 We would..much rather find the 
whole’ House fof Lords} in rich, crummy widows, than let 
them ineddle with our bread. 1861 H. Kinastey Hillyars 
§ Burtons erty | ‘You're crummy..But you ain’t what 
I'd call fat. 1877 WV. WW. Linc. Gloss,, Cramany, fat, in good 
condition. 

+4, Obs. spelling of Crumpy 2, 

+ Crump, a1 and sb.. Obs. Also 7 cromp. 
(OL. ertnp = ONG. chrumph, MAG. krumpf, 
a by-form, prob. intensive, of OE. crumb, OHG. 

chrumb (see Crump a), which has largely sup- 
planted the simpler form. There is however a 
long gap in the history during the ME. period, 
and it is possible that the 16th c. crm resulted 
from analysis of crzmp-back, crump-footed, etc. 
where crzneped, crumpt, was in earlier use. For 
the etymological affinities of the group see Note to 
Cran sb.1] 

A. adj.” 1, Crooked: said chiefly of the body 
or limbs from deformity, old age, or disease. 

. , @ B00 Corpus Glass, 1411 Obuncecrump. ¢ 1050 O. £. Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 459 Qduaca cramp. x1g9t Sytyester Du 
Bartas't, iii, (4641) 21/2 All those steep mountains..Under 
first Waters their crump shoulders hid. 162 Gaute 
Magastrom, 186 Cromp shoulders. 1656 W.D. tr. Com: 

enius Gate Lat. Uni, ? 287 A crump-back, swoln throat, 

’ andany bunch w! ver, caus deformitie, 1929 D’Urrey 

Pills Y. 34 Bowing low with her back-bone crump. - 

2. Contb., as crump-back sb, a hunch: back, a 

crook-back ; crzmp-backed, -footed, -showldered, etc, 

{Cf, Ger. combinations in Zyzm-, as padre Arun 
Jiszig, Du, me, as krom-vott, krom-ooetigh (Kilian).) 
xs42 Upart Erasn. Apoph. 223 a,.Croumpe shouldreed, 
shorte necked," xg99 WirHats Dict. 96/r ‘Crumpe-footed, 

‘Jorifes. ax66x Hotvpay Frvenal x. 191 Ne’re contract 

With one throat-swoln, gor-bellied, or crump-back’d. 2662 

-~ Lovett Hist. Aniue, § Alin. 153 It helps cram bos 

19718 tr, Cress D’Aunoy’s Wks. 370 She was Hunch-back'd 

and Crump-shoulder'd both before and behind. 2783 Arns- 

wortu Lat, Dict. s.v. Back, Crump backed, Teibbass, 
humeris tucurous. 
B.. sb. 1, A hunch or Hap 
7659 Torriano, Scrégzo, a bunch: 
ones back . - a ‘ ‘ 

2, A crooked person, a hunch-back. 

. "1698: Vansrucn Zsof tt. i, Esop..that piece ‘of defor. 
mity ! that monster ! that cramp! - Zézd, 1. i, If I stand 
to hear this crump preach-a little longer, I shall be fool 


‘on the back. vave. 
acrump, a knob upon 


enough perhaps to-be bubbled out of my livelihood. 179° 


1219 


D’Unrry Pills I. 78 Tho’ the Crump too that Season, Got 

Bruges and Ghent by ‘Treason. ¢1765 Fiuoyp /artarian 

Zz (1785) 43/2 Nohoud..put only one of the crumps into 
is 


Crump (kromp), 2.2 Sc. and worth. [A parallel 

. form of Crime @, 1; having app. associations with 
Crump v.2, and with Crumpre. Cf Cramp sb.1] 
Brittle or friable under the teeth, easily ‘crumped’. 
1987 Burns Holy Fair vii, And farls bak’d wi! butter, 

Fu’ cramp that day. x8xr Wittan IY, Riding Gloss. (1. 
D. S., Crump, crimp, hard, brittle, crumbling, a r8a5 
Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Crump, crumpy .. eosily breaking 
under the teeth. 1878 Cusbrid. Gloss., Crump, brie; 
crumbling. 

+Cvumip, sJ.2 Obs. A variant of Cramp sé.t 

©1460 Towneley Afyst, 308 There I stode on my stumpe I 
stakerd that stownde : There chachid I the crumpe, yet 
helde I my grounde Halfe nome. 

+ Crump, 54.3 Obs. [Cf Cru 56.1} 

arjoo B. i. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crump, one that helps 
Sollicitors to Affidavit men, and Swearers, and Bail, who 
for a small Sum will be Bound or Swear for any Body. 172g 
in New Cant, Dict, 

Crump, 54.4 dial. or collog. [f. Crump v.2 3.] 
A hard hit, given with brisk or abrupt effect. 

1850-60 [In use at Cricket]. 1899 Jumieson’s Dict., Crump, 
asmart blow, Clydesdale. 1891 Farmer Slang Dict., Crump 
(Winchester College), a hard hit; a fall. 

+ Crump, v.! Oss. [f Crusr a, or its source: 
see Crime v.! and Cramp sbd Cf. also G. dial. 
rummen, krumpen, Du. krommen, to become 
crooked, to crook, érumpfen to shrivel, shrink up, 
which are similarly related to G. Avemut, hrnempf 
adj, Also the transitive Ariimmen, kriimpen, 
krumpfen: see Grimm.] 

L. intr, To draw itself into a curve, curl, curl up. 

1325 Poem Times Edw. [1.115 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
329 Summe bereth croune of acolite for the crumponde crok. 
1605 B. Jonson Volfone v. ii, But your Clarissimo, old 
round-backe, he Will crumpe you [=/o or for you), like a 
hog-louse, with the touch, . : 

. érans. (and ref.) To bend (a thing) into a 
curve, crook, curl up. 

1480 [see Crusmrep]. 

1743 Parsons in Pail, Trans, XLII. 535 He turns his 
Tail to the Wall, and, extending his hind Legs asunder, 
crumps himself up. 1818 Keats Zxtracts srom Opera, A 
careless nurse..May have crumpt up a pair of Dian's legs, 
And warpt the ivory of a Juno’s neck, 

3. fig. ?To ruffle, disturb. 

So Hevun Surv. Frauce 158 Who being so often 
troubled and crumped by them have little cause to afford 
them a liking. Sata 

Crump (kremp), v.2 [A word imitating the 
sound made in eating moderately firm and ‘short’ 
substances, or in walking over slightly compressed 
snow, greater firmness and less brittleness being 
implied than in the use of crwnch or crush. 
There is possibly some association with Crue 
@2; cf. also CRUMPLE v. 6.] érans. and intr. 

1. To eat with an abrupt but somewhat dulled 
sound ; appl’ esp. to horses or pigs when feeding. 

2646 H. More Prop Verses in 3. Halls Poems, A Pig, 
that roots In Jury-land or crumps Arabick roots. x760 Miss 
Tarot in Letz, ww. Afiss Carter (1808) 484 Two years aga 
T could as easily have eat an Blephant asa sea biscuit, which 
T now crumpagain very comfortably. « x825 Forny, Crump, 
to eat anytl hing brittle or crimp. 1827 Crarr Sheph. Cat. 
Aug. 74 The restless hogs will..crump adown the mellow 
and the green. [1878 Cuszbrid, Gloss., Crump, the sound of 
horses’ teeth when eating.) . 

2. Applied to the sound made by the feet in 
ernshing slightly frozen snow; and to the action 


which produces it. Cf, CruarLe v. 6. 

1789 D. Davinson Seasons 133 (Jam.) To the pliant foot 
os the grassy path crumps sonorous. /é7d. 151 Close upon 
her snow-cap’d haunt..watchful lest his crumping tread 
Should her untimely rouse. 1820 Crare Poems Rural 
Life, Addr. to Plenty, And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps, in vain, to warm his toes, 

8. To strike with a brisk or abrupt effect. 

(There is a certain analogy of manner between this and 
the prec. senses.) . a 

x8g0-60 [In use at Cricket]. 1879 Fanzieson's Dict, 
Crump, to smack, to thwack, as ‘he's crampit my croun 
wi' his stick’, 1889 Boy's Own Paper 4 May 496/1 Let me 
see The way well pitched up balls tocrump, 1892 Saz. Rev. 
2 Jan. 12/2 We could slog to square-leg, or crump to the off. 

Crump-back: see Crus a.! : 

+Craumped, crumpt, 2//.¢. Obs. [app. f 
Crome vt] Curved, crooked. . 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xt. xviii, A fowle. that hath a 
crumped ‘bill, 1600 Heywoon Zw. /V, 11.v. iii, Richard, 
Tl sit upon thy crumped shoulder, 1659 Torriano-/éa/. 
Diet., Scrignzito, craumpt, or hunch-backt as a Camel, 

Comb, Orumpt-shouldered, round-shouldered. 

1603 Hortann Plutarch's Mor. 667 A sonne, who was 
crumpt-shouldred and bunch-! 

Crumper, sd. dial. or collog. [f& Crvare z.2 3.] 
A ‘whopper’, ‘whacker’, ‘thumper’; also a 
‘thumping’ lie, a ‘ cracker’. ; 

z8sy &. Waucn Birile Carter's T., Lanc. Life (2857) 24 
anes some cosmapers peso th’ Lgcrreengs Miss eannon 
Asph, ix. tor-You told me your father was a groc 
Oxford Street. ..\Was not that what school-boys call_a 


2. : eae 
“Grumpet (krompét), Also 7 -it. [Not known: 
“till Inte in 17th,c.; Wyclif has however crompid 


CRUMPLE, 


cake as a rendering of /aganum, which may be the 
antecedent of the name: 

1382 Wycur £x. xxix. 23 A cake of aloof, a crusted cake 
spreynde with oyle, a crompid cake, of the leepe of therf 
looues [1388 a tender cake of o loof, spreynde with oile, 
paast sodun in watir and after fried inoile, of the panyer of 
therf looues ; Vulgate forfamgue panis unius, crusindamn 
conspersait oleo; laganum de canistro asymorum), 

Crumpid here app. means ‘curled up, bent into a curve ‘ 
(see Crump v.!, Crumprp) as _ is usual with thin cakes baked 
on a griddle or iron plate; cf. Crutuer. The crumpet is not 
necessarily the same now a5 when it was first so called.) 

+1. A thin griddle cake: in quots. made of buck- 
wheat meal. Oés. 

1694 Westaacort Script. Herb. (1695) 220 They make 
Cakes of it [Buck Wheat]..as they do Oat-cakes, and call 
it Crumpit. 1830 Withering’s Brit. Plants (ed. 7) Il. 449 
Jooin., \t tbuck-wheat meal]..is made into thin cakes m 
Shropshire and other parts of England, called crumpits. 

(Not in Miss Jackson's Shropshire Word-bk. 1879.) 

2. A soft cake made of flour, beaten egg, milk, 
and barm or baking-powder, mixed into batter, 
and baked on an iron plate. (Royal Baker, 1890.) 

a Mrs Rarra.o Eng. Housekpr. (1778)279 To make 
Tea Crumpets. Beat two eggs very well, put to them a quart 
of warm milk and water, and a large spoonful of barm ; beat 
in as much fine flour as will make them rather thicker than 
a common batter. 1827 Hone Avery-day Bk. LU. 1353 
‘Lhe basket and bell pass. .with muffins and crumpets. 1855 
Trotrors Warden viii, There was dry toast and buttered 
toast, muffins and crumpets. 

aitrib, 1825 Hoon Ode fo Gt. Unknown, This is dimpled, 
Like a pale crumpet face, or that is pimpled. 

3. dial. = CRUMPLING sb. 2, Crumpy sb. 

Crumpiness, dai. [f. Crumry a, +-NEss.] 
The quality of being crumpy. 

1832 J. Witson WVoctes Ix, in Blachw, Mag. Feb. 239 On 
her girdle the gudewife heats into crumpiness a fair farl. 

Crumple, 52. In7 cromple. [Cf G. Arwm- 
pel, kritimpel in same sense, f. krumm, krumd, 
krump crooked; also Crumrie v.] A crushed 
fold or wrinkle produced by compression. 

1607 Dekker IV este. Hoe Wks. 1873 11. 293 My forehead 
has more cromples then the back part_of a counsellors 
gowne. 1973 Gentl, Mag. XLII. 584 The best method 
of taking out the creases and crumples .. without 
damaging the drawing or colours. 1860 TyNpatt Glace. 1. 
xxi, r4g An ice-fall, on one side of which I found large 
crumples produced by the pressure, 

*Crumple, 2. Os. [f. CRUMPLE v.] == 
CRUMPLED; chiefly in comb., as crsmple-horned 
adj.; erumple-back sé., crook-back, 

2523 Act, 14-5 Hen. VITT, c.t White brode wollen clothes 
with crumpil listes, 1685 Srituinart, Orig. Brit. v. 275 
White Crumple-horned Cows. 1842 S.C. Hate /redand 
II. 395 The Jong-horned, or crumple-horned. 1851 S. 
Jupp Margaret u. i. (1871) 178 She had shown partiality to 
the crumpleback, Job. 

Craumple (kromp’l), v. Also 4-6 cromple, 
-pyl, -puil. [In form, a dim. and iterative of 
Cnomp v.!, for the affinities of which see Note to 
Cramp sé As OL. y frequently gave later 2, 
crumple might arise merely as a later form of 
crymple, crimple ; bat the historical evidence does 


not favour this. 

Found first in pa. pple, which might belong cither to an 
intr, or trans. vb. (cf. utthered, faded); see CrumPen.)} 

1. intr. To become incurved or crushed together ; 
to contract and shrivel up; to become creased or 
wrinkled by being crushed together. 

1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regint.C iij, To crompull to gether 
like parchement cast in the fire. 1577 Stanvnurst Deses, 
Irel, ii. in Holinshed 1, w. 13 1 [aqua vite) keepeth and 
preserneth the veines from crumpling, 1633 T, James Voy. 
63 The snow ..crumples and so runnes vpon it selfe, 
that in a few houres it will be fine or sixe foote thicke. 
168: H, More £xp. Dan. vi, 193 Hence it is that men 
crumple so in persecution. 1855 TRoLLorr Warden vi, 
How..the muslin fluttered and crumpled before Eleanor 
and another nymph were duly seated at the piano. 

2. trans, To crook, bend together, contort; in 


mod. use, esf. by crushing. . 

1613 Beaum. & Fr. Honest Afan's Fort. u. iii, He would 
have crumpled, curled, and shrunk [v. struck) himselfe 
out of the shape of man, 1625 CrooKEe Body of Man 268 
He sitteth in the wombe crumpled, contracted or bent 
round. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Zyav, Wks, tu, 82/1 The 
fellow was hanged, who being not choaked. did stirre his 
legges, and writhe and alae his body, x88 A. R. 
Wattace Jsi. Liye vi. 86 The effect. .is to crample the strata 
and force up certain areas in great contorted masses. 

8. To crush into irregular creases; to ruffle, 

1632 Massincer & Freip Fatal Dowry w. i, Plague on 
him! how he has crumpled our bands! xyz Appison 
Spect, No.130P 2 Sir Roger... exposing his palm... they 
crumpled it into all shapes and Po ee scanned every 
wrinkle, 182g tr. De Gendis' Mem. 1. 175 He..crumpled 
my gowns, and even tore them. 1838 Lytton A dice 1. xii, 
e Don't cromple that scarf, Jane’. 

4, To wrinkle the smooth surface of; to corru- 


gate, to crinkle. ; : 

1858 O. W. Horas Aut, Break/.-t. ix. (1883) 179, T could 
see her. .crumpling the water before her, weather-beaten, 
barnacled. 2860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 445 The 
Sunbeam has abe to wrinkle and crumple the surface of 
the sea by alternate expansion and contraction of its 


waters feast tat 
5. To crush (together) in an irregularly folded 
state. S : . : 
31678 Cupworti Jfell, Syst. 479 Huddled up, and as it 


CRUMPLED. 


were’ crouded and crumpled together. 1863 Sara Seven 
Sons I. xii. 307 She crumpled the cheque in her hand, and 
walked to.the door. eee oan 

b. To.crumple up: to shrivel up by compression ; 
to crush together in a contracted or.compressed 
state. 

18977 Gooce Heresbach's Hush. w. (1586) 185 The little 
Worme, or Grubbe. . lieth crumpled up in the Coame. 2602 
Marston Antonio's Rev, 1. v,, Are thy moyst entrals 
crumpled up with griefe Of parching mischiefs? @ 2682 Sir 
T. Browne Plants Script. Tracts 34 Our Rose of Jericho 
..though crumpled and furdled up, yet, if infused in water, 
will swell and display its parts. 1861 Hucnes 707 
Brown at Oxf, x. (1889) 91 He saw Drysdale crumple 
up the notes in his hand. 

ce, intr. (for refl.). 

1888 Sat. Rev. VI. 90/2 Years crumple up into nothing, 
or extend to vast duration. é : 

6. Applied to the action and gecomipanying 
sound of crushing under foot things moderate] 
brittle ; said also zzzé. of the things so crushed. 


Cf. Croup 2.2 

186r Woops Pr. of Wales in Canada 63 The dry, sultry 
ashes of the forest crumple under your feet. 1868 Haw. 
tHorne Amer. Note-Bks. (1879) I. 92 Fallen leaves and 
acorns lying beneath; the footsteps crumple them in walk- 
ing. 

Crumpled (km mp'ld), fp/. a. [In form, f. 
CRUMPLE v, + -ED; bat found much earlier than 
any finite part of the verb.] 

1 Bent together by compression, incurved, 
crooked (esp. of parts of the body bent by mal- 
formation or disease). 

@1300 Cursor AI. 8087 (Cott.) Crumpled knes[T, crompled 
knees} and boce on bak. ¢ x440 Bone Flor, 1979 In the 
palsye can he schake, And was crompylde and crokyd 
therto, 1647 H. More Song of Sound. 11.1, For that old 
crumpled wight gan go upstraight. 

2. Bent spirally, curled. 
horn a. 

314.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIL. 135 Also seint Paul 
seip not in crumpled [Wycuir x 7%, ii. 9 writhen] lokkys 
or golde. 1583 Staxvuurst Afneis u. (Arb.) 50 Their 
tayls with croompled knot twisting, ?axz7g30 Nurse: 
vine ‘House that Jack Built’, This is the Cow wit 
the crumpled Horn, that tossed the Dog. 1846 J. BAXTER 
Libr. Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) 11. 89 Horns short and gen- 
erally curled, or what some call crumpled horn. _ 
W. G. Woop-Martin, Lake Dwellings Irel.1.iv. 77 Speci 
mens of the crania of four distinct breeds .. the straight- 
horn. .the crumpled-horn. .the short-horn. .the horniess. 

3. Crushed into creases and folds ; crushed out of 
shape, out of smoothness or tidiness. a. Applied 
to a wrinkled, creased, or ‘tumbled’ condition of 
things flexible, as cloth, paper. 

1535 CoverpaLe od vii. 5 My skynne is wythered and 
crompled together. 1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort.(1729) 203 Break, 
and pull off all crumpl'd dry'’d Leaves, 166. Pepys Diary 
(3879), IV. 179 Finding the cloth laid, and much crumpled 
«1 grew angry, 1877 W. Tnomson Voy. Challenger 1. iii. 
192 ‘The strong brass cylinder..was found collapsed and 
crumpled likea piece of paper, 2888 Anna K. Greex Behind 
Closed Doors ii, Mrs, A. took a small and crumpled note out 
of her pocket. 

b. Applied to strata crushed into folds by lateral 
pressure ; contorted. 

1854 Hooker imal. ¥rnis. 1. xi. 25x Granite appeared 
in large veins in the crumpled gneiss. 186z Dana Alan. 
Geol. 650 Crumpled or folded beds of clay. 

4. Wrinkled, marked with lines and furrows, 
such as are caused by compression. 

1577 Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) 56 The second 
sort with the croompled leafe, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxix. 
41 Medesweete .. hath leaues .. crompled, and wrinckled. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 64/2 ‘The Crumpled Plantan 
is a round crumpled Leaf. 18790 Morris Zarthly Par.1.1. 
400 The trembling poppies shed. their crumpled leaves. 

b. Of hair. (Cf Cruneprine vif, sd.) 

1872 Miss Tuackeray Old Kensington ii. (ed. 2) 7 Dolly's 
. crumpled bronze hair, 

Cru'mpledness. ff prec, + -NESS.] The 
quality of being crumpled, crumpled condition. 

3805 Luccock Nad. [¥ool 150 If. this compressure of the 
fleece produces that kind of crumpledness, which is con- 
sidered as an excellent quality in Engtish wool. 

Crumpler. [f. Crump.e v.+-ER 1] 

1. One who crumples. 

1849 Blackw, Mag, LXVI. s95 This crumpler-up and 
defier of empires, 

2. A cravat. dial, 

1869 Brackmore Lorna D..iti, (ed. 22) x2 If I see a boy 
make todo about the fit of his crumpler, 

3. A fall by which man and horse are doubled up. 

1883 E, PenneLt-Eumnirst Crean Leicestersh. 3 Aloaded 
shoulder (in. a horse} means a crumpler over timber. 1887 
H, Smart Cleverly won iii, 20 The mare..would be more 
frightened bya crumplerthan you would, 289: Zesle Bar 
Mag, Jan. 30,The brute broke away with me and came no 
end of 'a crumpler over 9 wire fence, 

+Cru'mpling, sé.and a. Obs. [Cf G. Ariiain- 
ling, dial..trumling, kriimpling,. crooked stick, 
crooked man, etc.: sce CRUMB a., Cnuura@.. But in 
the sb. sense 2, the word appesn te be immediately 
associated with criemple vb. or sb.]* a 
+ A. sb. 1. A crooked, or deformed person: - 

@182z5 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Crumplin, a diminutive 
and deformed person. ‘ En ea: 

"2. Asmall dwarfed and shrivelled apple, cucum- 
ber, etc. : :see“quots. sa ha, 


Hence Orumpled- 


. 
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1658 Evetyn Fr, Gard, (1675) 268 Putting each sort in a 
basket apart: I speak not here of the smallest, and the 
— De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict; 
Crumpling, or Guerkins are small Cucumbers to pickle, 
called in French Cornichous. 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Crumplings, wrinkled Codlings, usually the least, 
but sweetest. x710 Brit. Afollo 111. 3/z Ginger-Bread 
Babies and Crumplins.“ @x823 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, 
Crumplin, 2. diminutive and misshapen apple. 888 1. 
Somerset Word-bk., Crumpling, an apple which does not 
mature, but which shrivels on He tree. 
B. adj. ? Crooked, shrivelled, deformed. 

1666 J. Smutru Old Age (1752) 154 The locust and gras- 
hopper are both of them hard cragged crumpling creatures. 
1788 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. s95 A little old crumpling 
fellow who made his fires was the best companion he 

Crumpling (krz‘mplig), 62. sb. [-1NG1.] The 
action of the verb CRUMPLE; a crnmpled condition. 
Also attrib., as crumpling-trons. 

2855 THackeray Newcomes 1. 233 In Miss Ethel's black 
hair there was a slight natural ripple. .{which others] en- 
deavoured to imitate by art, paper, and I believe crumpling 
irons. 1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 650 The folding or crumpling 
of the clayey layer subjected to the pressure, 1866 A, Fiuint 
Prine. Med. (1880) 209 Crumpling and crackling sounds. 

Crumply (kro'mpli), ¢. [f. Cruupie v, +-¥1: 
ef. dial, G. krumplig, krumpelicht.] Full of 
crumples or wrinkles. is 

1 8 Harswer, Crunply, wrinkled. Devon. 
Lee Gloss., Crumply, mbt wr “ 

Crumponde: see Crue v.1 

Crumpy, s. dial. [f. Crump a. or sbl+-r4 
dim. and denominative.] =Crusriine sd, 2. 

1879 Holderness Gloss., Crumpy, 2 small irregularly 
shaped apple. . 

Crumpy, 2. dal. 
Crus a.%3 see quots. 

1808-25 Jamieson, Crump, crumpie. a1825 Foray Voc. 
E. Anglia, Crump, Crumpy, brittle, dry-baked, easily 
breaking under the teeth. 1897 Holderness Gloss., Crumpy, 
crisp}; [as sb.] the crisp crust of a loaf. 1877 N. W. Linc. 
Gloss., Crumpy', crisp; said of bread or pastry. 

Cru-mster, cromster. Oés. Also cromp- 
ster. [f. Du. Avom crooked: cf. Du. sromsteve 
‘ genus navis’ (Kilian), f. drome + steve prow.] A 
kind of galley or hoy. 

1896 Rateicn Discov. Guiana 98 Two or three crumsters 
or galleys buylt, and furnished vpon the river. — /avent. 
Shipping 28, 200 saile of Crumsters, or pores of Newcastle, 
which each of them will beare six Demiculverins, and foure 
Sakers. 2600 Carew AISS. (2869) F; 5 Certain ships called 
‘crompsters ’. .with other barks an Targes. ; 

Granch (kronf), v [A recent variation of 
cranch, CRAUNCH, Pie intended to express a 
more subdued and less obtrusive sound, perh, 
influenced by association with crush, munch. 

1. ¢vans. To crush with the teeth (a thing some- 
what firm and brittle); to chew or bite with a 
crushing noise. 

1814 Suppl. Grose's Province. Gloss., Crunch, Crouch, and 
Crauch, to crush an apple, etc. in the mouth. North, 
1832 W, Irvine Alhambra IU. 2or ‘While I was quiet! 
cranching my crust.’ 1859 Kixcstey J/ise. (1860) I. 204 
herd of swine crunching acorns, 

b. zntr. or absol. 

18:6 Byron Siege Cor. xvi, Their white tusks crunch'd 
o’er the whiter skull. 1856 Kane Arct. Zpl. 11. x, x01 
Our appetites were 3and..we crunched away right 
merrily. ; 

2. trans. To crush or grind under foot, wheels, 
etc., with the accompanying noise. . 

3849 C. Bronte Shirley it. 24 A sound of heavy wheels 
crunching astony road, 1873 Sfeciator 23 Aug. 1059/1 You 
crunch little heaps of salt at every step. 

b. dutr. or absol. e. intr. for ref. 

x80x Soutiey Thalaba vin. xxii, No sound but the wild, 
wild wind, And the snow crunching under his feet! 2880 
Blaciw. Mag. Apr. 452 The animal's hoofs crunch on the 
stones and gravel, 

3. intr. To advance, or make one’s way, with 

crunching. 
, 31853 Kane Grinnelé Lap. xxiii. (1856) 189 The sound of 
our vessel crunching her way through the ice. 1856 — 
Aret. Expl. I. iv. 38 Our brig went crunching Enrongs all 
this jewelry. 1864 Lowen Fireside Trav. 109 we 
crunched and crawled up the long gravelly hills, ’ 

Hence Crunched 2//. a., Crunching vil. sd. 


and gi. a. ; ; 

1840 Lytton Pilgr, of Rhine xix, The crunched boughs.. 
that strewed the soil. 1848 C. Broste ¥. Lyre xviii, (D.), 
A crunching of wheels.. became audible on the wet grave! 
1899 Century Afag. Apr. 916/2 Passing a rim of crunching 
cinder. 

Crunch, sd. [f prec.] P 

1, An act, or the action, of crunching. - 

1836 Manrravar Alidsh. Easy xvii. 56 If you will not take 
us, the sharks shall—it is but acrunch, and all is over. 1856 
Kane Arct. £xfl. 1. xxvii. 361 Listening to the half-yield- 
ing crunch of the ice beneath. a Baxer Nile Tribut. ii, 
The hippo. -caught him in its mouth and killed him-by one 
crunch, - . ae 

2. £1 Small pieces resulting from crunching. vare. 

1833 Morr AZansie WVauch xxiii, (1849) 18x [He] had his 
pipe smashed to crunches. * 

Crume,.var. of Croon ; obs. f. Crown. - 

v. Also 6-7 crunck(e. Obs. or dial, 


crumplings. 1 


1869 


[f. Croup a2 + -y}l] = 


+ Crunk, 
| [CE Tcel. drvinka to croak-(as a raven).] dtr. Of 


some bitds : To utter a hoarse harsh cry. 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Grito. .to crunke like a crane, 


© CRUPPER, ~ 


1583 Stanynurst Zeis v. (Arb:) 111 The skrich howle 5. 
Her burial roundel dooth ruck, and cruncketh in howling. 
ed Minsneu Ductor, To Cruncke or Crunckle™like a 
rane. ‘ : 
‘Crunk, sb. dial. [f. prec. : cf. Icel. Arziztk the 
raven’s cry.], A hoarse harsh cry; a croak. 

1868 Arxinson Cleveland Gloss., Cruuk, the hoarse ery or 

of the raven or carrion crow. ae : : 

Crunkle (kronk'l), v1 Chiefly worth. dial. 
In 4 crounkil, 6 ecroncle,-kel. [A parallel form 
to CRINKLE, perh. going’ back to the ablaut-stem 
erune- of crine-an tk Crarx 30.1), perh. a later 
analogical formation: cf. cximple, crumple] To 
wrinkle, amples crinkle. @. ¢rans.- ‘Hence 
Seunklod $F oe, 

cxgoo Ri nd & O. 1252 Thi_vesage es crounkilde & 
waxen olde. 1546 Pitaer Bh. Childr. (3553) Tib, ‘The 
musherom. .called.. Jewes eares (for it is..croncled and flat, 
much like an eare), 3578 Lyte Dodoeus w. lili. 5r9 Leaves 
a little crompled or cronkeled about the edges. 1788 W. 
Mansnat Yorksh, Gloss., Cruzkde, to tumble or rumple, as 
linen or other cloaths. 1804 Tarras Poems 46 (Jam.) Wi? 
crunkl’t brow, he aft wad think Upo’ his barkin faes. 1876 
Whitby Gloss, Craunkle or Crinkle, to rumple or crimp. 

b. zntr. 

1826 J. Witson Noct, Aimbr. Wks, 1. 2 A piece of paper 
torn out of..a volume crunkling on my knee, 

+Crunkle, v2 Obs. [A diminutive of 
CRUNK ,] to cry like a crane. 

161x CorGr., Gruir, to crunkle, or creake, like a Crane. 
1627 [see CRUNK]. 

Crunode (kri#néud), Geom, [Trreg. f. L. crux 
cross + NopE.] A point on a curve where it crosses 
itself; a node with two real tangents, 

x873 Satuon Higher Plane Curves 22 In the first case 
the tangents are both real..such a point is termed a cranode. 

Hence Crunodal a., having a crunode. 

1873 Satuon Higher Plane Curves 126 Nodal cubics may 
obviously be subdivided into crunodal and acnodal. 

(kront). Se. dial. (Cf. Croup] ‘A blow 
on the head with a cudgel’ (Jam.). 

1785 Burss Jo IV, Simpson xxv, An’ monie a fallow gat 
his licks, Wi’ hearty crunt. 1819 $2. Patrick 1. 166 Jam.) 
Though I got a fell crunt ahint the haffic. 

|Cruor (kri*g1). Phys. and Aled. [L. cruor 
blood (when out of the body), gore.] Coagulated 
blood, or that portion of the blood which forms 
the clot; gore. 

x656 Biount Glossogr., Cruor, blood dropping out of a 
wound. 170g Greennit, Art.of Embalming A (T.) Any 
offensive odour or contaminating cruor. 1843 J. Witeixson 
Swedenborg's Anim, Kingd. 1. ix. 266 The chyle clogged 
with cruor, 

Cruorin (krérin). Chem.  [f. prec. + -in.] 
The red colouring matter of blood-corpuscles ; now 
called hantoglobzi:. ; 

1840 Baty tr. Afiller’s Physiol, (ed.2) 1. 133 The solution 
of cruorin is reddened less strongly by exposure to air, 1872 
tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal, 140 By the action of an acid ow 
blood the crtiorin is converted into haematin. - 

Crup, a dial. [?var. of Crump: cf. Crup- 
SHOULDER.] ‘Short, brittle, as a evup cake; and 
7g, Short or snappish, as 2 crup answer. Still 
used in Kent’ (Todd). . 

1936 Pecos Kenticisms, Crup, pettish, peevish. 1847-78 
HALLIWELL, Crip, crisp, short; surly. Sovth, 1887 Paristt 
& Suaw Kentish Gloss., Crup, crisp. ‘You'll have a nice 
walk, as the snow is very crup.’ - 

Crup(e, var. of Croup sd.1, hind-quarters, 

Grup (krep), v. [f Crurren.] ¢rans, To put 
the oEpe on (a horse). aoe 

288: A.C. Grant Bush Life Queensland |, viii. 97 A vicious 
kick or two when being crupped. 

Crupel, cruppel, obs. ff. Cripps. 

Crupen, obs. pa. t. pl. of CREEP. 

Crupon, -oun, obs. var. of CRouron. 


Crupper (krapar), sb. Forms: 4 cropero, 
-ore, -our, -ier, 4-5 -ure, 4-6 croper, § crop- 
pere, croupere, cruppure, cruper, 5-8 crouper, 
erowper, 6 cropar, 6-7 cropper, crooper, 7 
croaper, (crupyard), 6—- crupper. [a OF. 
cropicre (Anglo-Fr. crogere), mod.F. crougitre = 
Pr. cropiera, Sp. gropera, It. groppiera (Rom. type “ 
*eroppiria, -eria), f. med.L. and It. groppa, Pre 
cropa, OF. crope, crue, mod. crouge: see Crovr.]' 

1, A leathern strap buckled to the back of the 
saddle and passing under the horse's tail, to pre-, 
vent the saddle from slipping forwards. ‘ 

€1300 K, Alis. 3421 Mony apps, mony croper, Mony . 
Terese onarmes clere. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vil. xvi, 
‘The.paytrellys sursenglys and coos braste. 2523, Fisz- 
nero. J/usb, § 105 Hurte with a saddle, or with a buckle of 
Qcroper. 1672 Manvert Reh. Transp. 14 The Preface 
might have past as well for 2 Postscript, or the Headstall 
for 2 Crooper. 1779 Suerman Critic u. ii, His accoutre- 
ments, from the bit to the crupper. 1876 IVorld V.,14 
Tight reins, tight cruppers, tight curbs. .are the refuges of 
incompetence, ay Ls 

. éransf, The hind-quarters or rump of a horse; 
the He ee ae : 

(¢x386 Cuavcer Can, Yeon, Prol. § T.13 A Male tweys 
foold vpon his croper.} ‘xg9x Harrincton Or], Fur, xivi.- 
ce. (R.), And both’ gaue strokes so sound, As made both 
horses cruppers kisse the ground. 598 Florio, Laugio, a 
disease in a horse about the crupper [16xx in a horses crup- 
per], x6g2 J. Havwanp tr. Bionde's Zromena 29 They must 


CRUPPER. 


lave taken them-up behind them on their Horse croppers, 
1797 Sporting: Mag. X. 295 The Crupper, which is round, 
and reachés from the kidneys to the tail. 1852 Tu. Ross 
Humboldt's Trav. I. viii. 283-The mules lowered their 
cruppérs and slid down the steepest slopes. . 

+b. The rear (ofa horsey. Ov che crupper: in 
the rear, close behind (one’s horse). Ods. 

1627 Lisander § Cal. vi. 98 Cloridon..desirous to get the 
crupper of his enemie’s horse, turned his own speedily. 
xgzat De For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 65 The king follows 
them on the crupper with thirteen troops of horse. 

3. The buttocks (of aman). Usually Azemorozts. 

1394 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 71 A close-bellied dublet 
comming downe. .as farre as the crupper. 1630 B. Jonson 
New Siut ut. i, He cuts me a back caper with his heels, and 
takes me just o’ the crupper. 1664 Cotton Scavvon. 104 
‘There as she sate upon her crupper. 1842 Barnam Jugo/. 
Leg., Ingol. Penance, The Knight on his crupper Received 
the first taste of the Father's Zagellenz, ; 

+b. A hind-quarter, haunch (as a joint. of 
meat). Obs, . 

1728 Brapiey Fant. Dict. s.v. Mutton, Take a Crupper 
of... Mutton. did. s.v. Veal, A Quarter or Crupper of Veal. 

4. a, Naut. =crupper-chain: see 5. b. (See 
quot. 1867.) 

¢ 1860 H. Sruart Seaman's Catech, 74 The heel of the jib- 
boom has..a notch for the crupper, 867 Smyti Sailor's 
Word-bk., Crupper, the train tackle ring-bolt in a gun- 
carriage, : 

5. Condb., as cxrepper-bone, -compliment, -evtl ; 
crupper-cramped, -galled adjs.; crupper-chain, 
Naut, (see quot. 1882); + crupper-clout, a clout 
or cloth to cover the posteriors ; crupper-dock, 
sloop, that part of the crupper which passes under 
the horse’s tail. 

@ 1652 Brome Queen § Conc. ut. iv, My Back and *Crup- 
per-bone is out of joynt. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex, Crupper 
bone, the coccyx. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 13 
*Crupper chain, a chain passed round the bowsprit and the 
heel: of jib-boom to secure the latter down in its saddle. 
1647 Staryiton Frvenal xiv. 665 [He] puts about His 
naked middle a cold *crupper-clout. 1630 B. Jonson ew 
Tui un. i, I love no *crupper-compliments. {He had just 
received a kick on the posteriors.] 1641 Brome You. Crew 
ur, Wks, 1873 III. 395, I am..so *crupper-crampt with 
our hard lodging. 1794 W. Fevron Carriages (1801) II. 
133 ‘The *Crupper-dock is mostly stuffed with a tallow 
candle to make it ait the horse’s tail, x16rz Cotcr., Le 
mal de cropion, the Rumpe-euill or *Crupper-euill. 1689 
Loud, Gaz. No. 2486/4 A dark-brown Horse .. *Crupper- 
galled, 1874 Knicut Dict, Mech. s.v. Crupper, The rounded 
portion EB is the *crupper-loop, 

Crwpper, 2. [f. prec. sb.]  ¢rans. To furnish 
with a crupper, put a crupper upon. . 

‘1987 'G, Gampapo' Acad, Horsemen (1809) 33 Sent on a 
Sunday into Hyde Park, crupper’d up as tight as need be. 
1803 Sporting Mag. XXI1. 219 So caparisoned, bitted. and 
cruppered, 

+Crup-shoulder, -shouldered. Obs.=Crump- 
shoulder, etc. : 

+ 1589 R. Harvey P2. Perc. 12 Thinking belike to ride ypon 
my Crupshoulders, xg99 Breton. A/is. Mavillia iv, Hee 
goes Crup shouldred and sits down by leisure. : 

Crural, (krioral), a. * [ad. L. cvitvdl-ds adj, £. 
crits, .critv- leg.] 

1, OF or belonging to the leg ;. sfec. in Anatz., as 
in crural artery, nerve, vette, vessels. 

. Crural arch, the arch formed, by Poupart's ligament, be- 
neath which the crural vessels emerge; crural canal, a 
canal about half an inch ‘long. forming the innermost. com- 
oe of the crural sheath, through which a femoral 
ernia passes’; crwrad hernia, a hernia descending beside 
the crural vessels ; ¢v#vadZ ving, the upper end of the crural 
canal ; crural septunz, the septum of connective tissue nor- 
mally closing the crural canal at the top; craurad sheath, 
the sheath which encloses the crural vessels as_ they leave 
the abdomen, oe ty een ee ha 

1599 A: M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bh, Physichke 393/2 An excel- 
lent Cruralle Playster. 1634 T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. 
225 The crurall artery arising from the same place whence 
the crurall veine proceeded, 1676 SHADWELL Virtuoso m1, 
If the capricious Hy happens not to remove itself by crural 
motion, or the vibration of its wings. 1708 Ket Avninz 
Secre¢zon gt The Blood must stagnate in the Crural Vessels. 
1836 Topp Cycl, Anat. I. 396/1 Hernia of the bladder at the 

* crural ring is very rare. 1870 R. M. FerGuson Zlectr, 157 
The legs. .are skinned, and the crural nerve laid bare. 
b. as sd. Short for crural artery, nerve, etc. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11,514 The Umbilical Arteries. .said to 
be derived from the Crurals, 1741 Monro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) go The two Crurals, with the Sciatic. are distributed 
to the inferior Extremities. : 

2. Of the nature or form of a leg. .. . 
1842 Branne Dict. Sci, Crural..shaped like a leg or 
root. Hence in Wesster and mod, Dicts. , 

+ Crure. Obs. vare: [ad. L. ‘crits, eritr- leg.] 
A ‘leg’ or side of a triangle; =Crus 1. r 
16x0 W. Forxincuam Art of Survey m1. v.53 Proiect a 
Triangle by producing 2 Crures from the Chords extreames. 
Crured (kriierd), a. Her. [f. L. erits, criir- 
+-ED,] Of a bird borne as a charge: Having the 
legs ofa (specified) tincture different from that of 
the body;-legged. ie - 
1804 Manninc & Bray Hust, §& Antig. Surrey- 
A Falcon, Or, beaked and cruxed,.Gules.-.- |; i 
|| Crug (kres), Pl. erura (kritovii). . [L. x73, 
pl. eviiva,leg] - ae : “ 
+1. Geom, A straight line forming one ‘side of 
atriangle. Obs. rave. =. - . 1 
- 1687 Hl. More Antéd. Ath. 4, iv, Schol. (1712) 144 All the 
Vor. IT. 


. 632 


| 2755-73 Jounson, Crusade, Crusado: see Croisade. 
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Crura’s, EG, EH, EI, EC, are easily demonstrated to be 
equal to the Crus E. "32 

2. Auat. a. The leg or hind limb; sfec. the 
part between the knee and the ankle, the shank. 
b, Applied to various parts occurring in pairs or 
sets and resembling or likened to legs. 

Crura of the cerebellum, cerebrum, fornix, and medulla 
oblongata, strands of nerve-fibres in the brain 5 crura of the 
diaphragm, two tendinous and muscular bundles, one on 
each side, connecting the diaphragm with the lumbar verte- 
bree; core of the penis, of the clitoris, bodies forming the 
attachments of those organs, one on each side of the ‘pubic 


arch. Also applied to the two processes of the zzcus and 
those of the safes (bones of the ear), 

1727-51 CuamBers Cyc/., Cris, among anatomists, denotes 
all that part of the body which reaches from the buttocks to 
the toes, Lbid., Crura of the medulla oblongata, are two of 
the four roots whence the medulla oblongata springs, in the 
brain. 1783 H. Watson in Med. Commun. 1. 186 The crura 
of the diaphragm .. were removed. 1845 Topp & Bowman 
Phys, Anat, I. 271 The central stem, or crus, around which 
each hemisphere of the cerebellum is developed. 


Crus, obs. form of Crousg. 

Crusada, obs. f. CRUSADE, Crusapo. 

Crusade (kruszi'd). Forms: a. 6 croisad, 
croysade, (croissard), 6-8 croisade, (7 cros- 
siade) ; B. 7 croisada, (croy-), cruysado, (eros- 
sado), 7-8 croisado, croy-; . 7-8 crusada, 
eruz-, 6-8 crusado, cruz-; 8 S- crusade. 
[=mod.F. erotsade (=OF. erotsce), Pr. crosada, 
Sp. cruzada, It. crociata, med.L. cructata (crusala), 
being in the various langs. the fem. noun of action 
formed on pa. pple. of cructare, croctare, crusar, 
croiser to Cross, zt, a being crossed, a crossing or 
marking with the cross, a taking the cross: cf. the 
early F, cvotsement. The earliest and only ME, 
equivalents were CROISERIE (13-15th c.), and 
CROISEE (15-17th c.), from the corresponding OF. 
words. In 16th c. French, crozsée was displaced 
by croisade, with the new ending -ade, adapted 
from the -ADA of Provencal and Spanish. ‘This 
croisade appeared in Eng. c. 1575, and continued 
to be the leading form till c. 1760 (see Johnson’s 
Dict.). About 1600, the Sp. cruzada made its 
appearance under the forms crasada and crusado 
(see -ADO); a blending of this with crorsade pro- 
duced two hybrid forms, viz. croisado (-ada), with 
French stem and Spanish ending, frequent from 
c. 1611 to 1725, and crasade, with Spanish stem 
and French ending, mentioned by Johnson, 1755, 
only as a by-form of cvozsade, but used by Gold- 
smith and Gibbon, and now universal. From 15th 
to 17th ¢. occasional attempts to adopt the med.L. 
and other Romanic forms, as cruciat, -ada, -ade, 
cruceat, were made: see CRUCIADE.] 

1. Hist. A military expedition undertaken by the 
Christians of Europe in the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
centuries to recover the Holy Land from the Mo- 
hammedans. 


1577 Harrison Zneland i, iv, (1878) 1, 29 At such 
time as Baldwine archbishop of Canturburie preached the 


Croisad there, 1616 Jas. I Remonstr. Right of Kines Wks. 
445 All such. .as undertooke the Croisade became the Pope’s 
meere vassals. 1753 Cuesterr. Lett. (1774) IV. 6 His history 
of the Croisades. 1769 BracksToNnEe Coz. tv. 416 The 
knight errantry of a croisade against the Saracens, 

B. x6rx Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. (1632) 965 A Croi- 
sado against the Turkes. c¢16q5 Howe.t Leff. iv. xix. 
(1892) 592 A Croisada to the Holy Land. _ 1758 CitesTerF. 
Lett. cxxxi, This gave rise to the Croisadoes, and carried 
such swarms of people from Europe to the.. Holy Land. 

y. 1631 WEEVER Anc., Fun. Mon. 793 To preach the 
Crusado, a1678 Marvett Poems, Britannia § Raleigh, 
Her true, Crusada shall at last pull down The Turkish 
crescent and the Persian sun. 1765 H. WatroLe Ofranto 
v. (1834) 249 Until his return from the crusado, 

&. 2706 Puiiuips, Croisado or Crusade. ¢ 1730 SHENSTONE 
Ruined Abbey 118 Here the cowl’d zealots.. Urg’d the crusade. 
78x 
Gisson Decl. § F, ILI, xi. 546 The principle of the crusades 
was a savage fanaticism, 1841 W. Sratpine Jfaly § Jt. Isl. 
II. 318 A single campaign of the first crusade, that of 1099. 
31856 Emerson Zug, Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 96 The 
power of the religious sentiment. inspired the crusades. 


> b. transf. Any war instigated and blessed by 
the Church for alleged religious ends, a ‘holy 


“war’; applied esp. to expeditions - undertaken 


under papal sanction against infidels or heretics. 
1603 F'Lorio Montaigne ui. xxvii. (1632) 393 George Sechell 
.- who under the title of a Croysada, wrought so many mis- 
chiefes. 1624 Br. Movntacu Gagg g5 Urban the eight, 
that now Popeth it, may proclaime a Croisado if, hee will: 
1681 Burnet Hist. Ref, Il. 122 Afterwards croisades came 
in use; against such princes as were deposed by popes. 
1875 Stupss Const, Hist. IMI, xviii. 106 Commander ‘of a 
crusade against the Hussites. . mee 
2, jig. An. aggressive movement ‘or enterprise 
against some public evil, or some institution or 
class of persons considered as evil. . d ; 
1986 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) II. 8 Preach, my dear Sir, 
a crusade against ignorance. 1839 De Quincey Kecoll. 
Lakes Wks: 1862 I.- 184 This new crusade against the evils 
of the world. 1855 Mirman Zaz, Chr. (x864) IV. vir. i. 25 
Dunstan’s life was @ crusade .. against the married clergy. 


. AZod, The Temperance crusade, 


CRUSADO. 


+3. A papal bull or commission authorizing a 
crusade, or expedition against infidels or heretics, 

1588 (t7t7e), The Holy Bull and Crusado of Rome, first 
published by the Holy Father, Gregory the XIII. 1643 
Payxne Sov. Power Parl, App. 64 They concluded to’crave 
ayd from all Christian Princes, and a Crossado from the 
Pope against the Moores. 1677 Barrow Joes Suprent. 
Wks. 1859 VIII. 50 ‘I’o summon or commissionate soldiers 
by croisade, &c. to fight against infidels, 1724 ‘!. Ricuers 
Hist. R. Geneal, Spain 247 The Pope, willing to help the 
King to sustain this War, sent him the Croisade, by which 
Means he raised 300,000 Ducats. 1971 GoLpso. Hist. Eng. 
I, 317 The pope published a crusade against the deposed 
monarch. . 

+4. Span. Hist. A \evy of money, or 2 sum 
raised by the sale of indulgences, under a docu- 
ment called Bela de la cruczada, originally for 
aggression or defence against the Moors, but 
afterwards diverted to other purposes, Ods. 

The sale of the indulgences granted under the Buda became 
4 permanent source of revenue, held by the kings of Spain 
in consideration of expenses incurred by them as champions 
of Catholicism and in the conversion of the American Indians, 
A board for the collection and administration of these reve- 
nues was created in the 16th. called Consejo de la Cruzada, 
the court or tribunal of the Crusade. 

1579 Fenton Guicctard, 1.(1599) 30 The moneys gathered 
in Spaine..vnder colour of the Croysade. /did. xu. 566 
The Pope had transferred to the king of Aragon for two 
yeares the moneys and collections called the Croissards of 
therealme of Spaine, 1630 R. Yohnson’s Kinga. & Commu. 
531 His Subsidies which he levieth extraordinarily (of late 
times for the most part turned into ordinary, as his Croi- 
sados), 1655 DiccEs Compl. Amibass. 288 To suffer a levy 
of money to be made within his Dominions, termed by the 
name Crusado, for the maintenance of the ‘lurkish Wars. 
1716 in Loud. Gas. No. 5480/3 The President of the Cruzada 
is ordered to draw up a perfect Account of the intire Produce 
of the Cruzada, as well in Spain as in the Indies. 1760-72 
tr. Fan & Ulloa's Voy, (ed. 3) II. vn. xii, 132 Here [Peru] 
is also a court of inquisition, and of the croisade. 

+5. A marking with the cross; the symbol of the 
cross, the badge borne by crusaders, Oés. 

1613 Zoucu Dove 43 Like the rich Croisade on th’ Imperial] 
Ball. 164x Prynne Aztip, 299 He tooke up the Crossado 
and went .. with King Richard .. to the warres in the holy 
Land. 1700 Tyrreue Hist, Eng. 11. 772 He took upon him 
the Crusado, i.e. Vowed an Expedition to the Holy-Land. 

+b. fig. (with allusion to ‘cross’ in the sense of 
trial or affliction). Ods. 

1654 Wuittock Zootomia 531 The Noble Order of the 
Cruysado Heaven bestoweth not on Milk-sops. bid. 533 
The Cruysado, or Crosse of Christ, above all Orders taken 
up by the Potentates of the World. 

6. attrib. 

31750 Carte /fist. Eng. 11. 706 The crusado troops of Car- 
dinal Beaufort. 1764 Harmer Observ. xvi. i, 43 The 
Croisade army arrived there in the end of May. 

Crusade, obs. f. Crusabdo, Portuguese coin. 

Crusade (krvsZi-d), v. Also croizade.  [f. 
prec. sb.] z#¢v. To engage in a crusade, go on a 
crusade. Also Zo cresade it. 

1732 M. Green Grotto 215 Cease crusading against sense. 
1737 OzeLL Rabelais III, 40 He's going to croizade it. 1765 
STERNE 7”, Shandy Vil. xviii, When..you have crusaded 
it thro’ all their parish-churches. 1834 Gen. P. THomPson 
Exerc. UII, 1x1 Burning heretics at home, except when he 
was busy crusading abroad. 1873 Browxinc Ked Cott. 
Né.-cap 955 ‘ Duke, once your sires crusaded it, we know.’ 

Crusader (krzséida1). Also 8-9 croisader. 
[f. CRUSADE 2. (or sd.) +-ER. Cf. obs. F. crodsadenr 
(Cotgr.).] One who engages in a crusade. 

1943 W. WuireneaD Zss. Ridicude, If, crusaders like, their 
zeal be rage, 1969 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. Il. va Stand- 
ing cross-legged, like our Effigies of Croisaders in Churches. 
1825 Fossroke Excycl, Antig. (1843) 1.133 Badge of croi- 
saders, 1866 Treas, Bot. 292 The crusaders found Citrons, 
Oranges, and Lemons very abundant in Palestine. 

Crusa‘ding, v2 sb. [-1nc1,] The action of 


the verb Crusabge. Also aftrib., passing into adj. 

1732 [see CRUSADE v.], 1837 CarLyLe dy”. Rev. (1872) ILE. 
1. i, 10 Not since our Albigenses and Crusadings were over. 
1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. v. 197 Provencal 
poetry..contains some noble bursts of the Crusading reli- 
gious sentiment, 1879 W. H. Dixon Royal Windsor I, v. 
50 One of those unfortunate captives of crusading wars. 

Crusa‘ding, j//.a. [-Inc?.] Engaging in a 
crusade; belonging to the crusades. 

1759 Sterne 7%, Shandy LU, xvii, The crusading sword of 
this misguided saint-errant. 1864 Burton Scot Adr. I. iv. 
187 The ancient crusading chivalry. 1873 Trisrram Jfoad 
iv. 66 The character of the architecture is Crusading. 
|| Crusado? (kraszi-do).. Also 6 eru(e)sadowe, 
4-9 cruzado, § crusada, (erusad, cruzate, 8-9 
crusade). [ad. Pg. cruzado lit. ‘ crossed, marked 
with the cross’.] “A Portuguese coin bearing the 
figure of a cross, originally of gold, later also of 
silver; the new crusado is of 480-reis (16} grains 
of gold or 219 grains of silver) = about 25. 4d. 
Sterling. . ie 

1544 Will of R. Osborne (Somerset Ho.), One syde Crusa- 
dowes & the-other side haulfe Aungelle. 1377 Harrison 
England u, xxv. (1877) 1%. 364 Of forren coines we haue.. 
ducats..crusadoes[etc.]. 1604 SHaxs. Oh. 111. iv. 26.. 1683 
Brit, Spec. 267 Hight hundred Millions of Reas, or two 


. Millions of Crusadoes; amounting to about three hundred 


thousand pounds sterling. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3086/2 The 
Crusado of Portugal. .to pass at 38%. 6d. 2727-31 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Cruzado..is 2 Portuguese coin, struck under Alphon- 
sus V about the year 1457, at the time when pope Calixtus 
sent thither the bull for a croisade, against the infidels. 
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CRUSADO. 


1853 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. xxxit. 406 note, The 
value of an arroba of gold is 13,000 Brazilian cruzades (each 
cruzado being 50 sous). : 
‘| Crusa‘do%, Obs. [a. Sp. and Pg, crusado, 
OPg. critsado, corresp. to F. cvorsé a crusader, lt. 
a crossed man, one that has received or assumed 
the sign of the cross: cf. Crorsrs.] A crusader. 

1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 92 In such gallant 
bravadoe termes runnith your mill crusadoe rhetorick. 1619 
Brent tr. Sarfi’s Counc. Trent vu. (7676) 746 Provision 
was not made for the Crusadoes. x625 Porcnas Pilgrims 
It. vat. Vi. § 4. 1267 An Armie of Crusado’s. 

Hence ++ Crusado, Cruzado w., to cross, engage 
as a crusader; =CROISE vw. 2. 

31671 F, Puitives Reg. Necess. 327 Which were Cruzadoed 
or voluntarily went unto the Holy Land..for recovery ofit, 

Crusado 3, var. of crtsade = CRUSADE. 


| Crusal. Obs. [A term of the Zugua franca 
of the Levant = It. corsade privateer.| = Corsair. 

1699 Roserts Voy. Levant 2, 1 had heard how miserably 
men lived ina Crusal, /did. 3 Crusad is a word, mistakingly 
used for Corsair which in English signifies a Privateer. 

+Crusard, Obs. rare. [f. stem of Crusave 


+-ARD; cf, CRorsarD.] A crusader. 

1983 tr. Vollaire'’s Micromegas, ctc.59 The most politic of 
all the Crusards [fous ces crorsés].. was Bohemond. bid, 
go Saladin. .gave battle to those Crusards near Caesarea. 

Cruse (kris, kriz). arch. Forms: 5- cruse; 
also 5 crowse, crowce, crewse, erwee, 5-7 
eruce, 6 crouse, cruys(e, crewyse, 7 cruze, 
criuze, 8 creuse, 8~9 cruise. [A word of which 
similar forms are found in most of the Teutonic 
langs.; cf. Icel. Arviis (a 1300) pot, tankard, Da. 
kruus mug, jug, cruet, Sw. 4rus mug; also O1IG. 
*Lrise represented by dim. 4-Aselin, MUG. kettse, 
Ger. krause pot with a lid, MLG. Ards, krés, LG. 
hroos, hrits, kraus; MDu. cruyse, Du. kroes; 
WYFris. &70es, EFris, hrés, N¥ris. druas, &r dss, 
Wang. &ras. 

The etymological history is uncertain, as is also the original 
type, since the LG,, Du. and Fris. present forms both in @ 
and 6; in Eng, also, it is noteworthy that we have beside 
ME. 7, modern x, where we should expect ov. ‘The variant 
spelling in 22, (xy) from 16th c. appears to be from Dutch. 
The historical pronunciation is with s (cf. the early cruce), 
which also now predominates; but the spelling with > has 
been occasional since 1600, and a corresponding pronuncia- 
tion is given by Smart and Cassell, and often heard.) 

A small earthen vessel for liquids; a pot, jar, or 
bottle ; also a drinking vessel. 

1420 Pallad, on Hus. 1. 584 Twey cruses in oon day. Jord. 
x1. 349 A cruce into a stene of wyne devise. ¢ 1440 Proms. 
Pare, 103 Crowse, or cruse, potte [P. crowce or crwce], 
1481-90 Howard Househ, Bhs. (Roxb.) 404 For drynkyng 
crewses for howsold viij.d. 1526 Sxerton Magnuyf. 2192 
‘Then he may drink out ofa stone cruyse. 1535 COVERDALE 
1 Kings xvil. 16 The oyle in the cruse fayled not. 2603 B. 

onson Aing's Entertainment, A crystal Cruze fill’d with 

Wine. 1634 Peacnam Gentleman's Iexerc. 1. xxvii, 94 Ina 
crucible or melting cruse. 1742 Cottins Ecloguesii. 3 One 
cruise of water on his back he bore. 1755 Jounson, Cruise, 
asmall cup. 1817 CoLertiwGe Zapolya ut, What if I leave 
these cakes, this cruse of wine Here by this cave. x89z 
Raine Handbtk. York Ausenim 167 Cruses and Pottle-pots 
of black and brown ware. 

b. fig. (with allusion to 1 Kings xvii. 12-16). 

¢ 1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1885) 40 Thy cruse of joye 
isitalreadyspent? 1849 THackeray Pendennis xx, He had 
dipped ungenerously into a generous mother’s purse, basely 
and recklessly spilt her little cruse. 

Cruse, obs. form of CrousE. 


+ Cru'seful. Ods. [f. Crusn+-Fo1.] As much 
as a cruse contains, 

zg6x Hottysusn //om. Afoth. 15 b, Geve him halfa good 
cruys ful to drinke. 21645 Hevwoop Jortune by Land. 
Whks. 1874 VI, 384 Of his smallest beer Not a bare crusful. 

+ Cru‘sell. Obs. rare—?, [=med.L. crusellus ; 
also MLG. krusel, crusele, LG. kriisel, brésel, 
kreusel, LF ris. krfsel, an oil-lamp used by country- 
people, etc, MDu. &rzeysel, hvose? hanging-lamp ; 
cf, also OF. crozsel, crodssol, and other Romanic 
forms, usually connected with ¢vzx and associated 
with extetbolum, while the Ger. forms are treated 
by Hildebrand and others as dim. of Arse, Cruse. ] 
A night-lamp of oil or tallow. 

1401-2 Afem, Ripon (Surtees) IIT. 210 Pro lumine habendo 
in crusell, 

+ Cxruwset. Obs. Also 6 croset, -ette, 7 cruzet. 
[a. F. crezse¢ (Paré 16th c.) crucible] A crucible. 

1gg8-80 Warne tr. Alexis’ Seer. 1, vs. 115b, Poure the 
Siluer out of the croset, df. (ed. 2) 1x8 Set it in the fire in 
a Goldsmithes croset. 1604 E, G{rimstone] D’Acosta's 
Hist, Indies ww. xiii. 247 They cary the bars of silver unto 
the Assay maister.. he cuttes a small peece of every one... 
and .puttes them into a cruset, x61z Cotar., Creused, a 
crucible, cruzet, or cruet ; a little earthen pot, wherein Gold- 
smithes melt their siluer. 1753 Jounson, Crvsef, a gold- 
smith’s melting pot. PAitifs. [See also Crusir.] 

{The ulterior etymology is complicated and uncertain 5 cf. 
Cnusett, and see Hatzfeld, Littré, Diez, Grimms.v. Avausel, 
Doornkaat-Koolman s.v. Krusel. The OF. crotsel, croisent 
meant both night-lamp and crucible: cf. Cruste.J : 

Crush (krzf), v. Forms: 5 crusch-en,' -yn, 
erussh-yn, (crusse), 5~6 crusshe, 6 crousshe, 
7 chrush, 6- crush, Cf, Croosr v. -[app. a. OF. 
croissis:, crowsir, sometimes crzis(s)i7, rarely cr7sir; 
crvoussi”, to gnash (the teeth), to make 4 crashing 


or cracking noise, to crash, crack, smash, break ; 
in Cotgr., 1611, ‘to cracke, or crash, or crackle, as 
wood thats readie to breake’; = Cat. croxzi, Sp. 
cruxtr, crujir to crackle, to rustle, It. +croscere, 
crosciare to crackle, crash, clatter; ‘also to 
squease, to crush, or squash’ (Florio); med.L. 
eruscire to crackle (Du:Cange). The Romanic 
word is app. of Ger. origin: see Diez and Mackel, 
and cf, MEIG, krosex, krésen to gnash with the 
teeth, make a crackling noise, bruise or crush with 
a crackling sound, crash, craunch, for which Hilde- 
brand infers an OHG, chrosén, chrosiait, 

The notion of noise present in the foreign words appears 


also in early uses of cvuss, crzssh, but is practically absent 
from later use, being now expressed by Crasn.] 

+1. To dash together with the sound of violent 
percussion, to clash, crash; to make the harsh 
grating noise of things forcibly smashed or pounded 
to fragments. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. x.vii.(1495) 379 Cole aueneaye 
thon it greue not wyth brennynge hym that trede theron 
it makyth crusshynge and grete noyse. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
4752 At yche cornell of be castell was crusshyng of weppon, 
lbid. 5852 Crakkyng of cristis, crusshyng of speires, /d/d, 
7298 ‘Chere was crie of ken men, crussing of wepyn. 

2. trans. To compress with violence, so as to 
break, bruise, destroy, squeeze out of natural shape 
or condition; said of the effect of pressure whether 
acting with momentum or otherwise. 

?a1400 Aforte Arth, 1134 He [the geaunt} caughte hyme 
in armez, And enclosez hyme clenly, to cruschene hys 
rybbez. ¢1440 Proms, Parv. 106 Crusshyn’ bonys, octllo. 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 234 b, The worme yt is 
crusshed or poysoned. 16rx Biste Yod xxxix. 15 The 
Ostrich..leaueth her cages in the earth..And forgetteth 
that the foot may crush them. 1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 
33 Some of these I broke. .by crushing it [the stem] with 
a small pair of Plyers. x7xg-20 Pore //iad xi. 83 In one 
promiscuous carnage crush’d and bruis’d, 1840 F. D. 
Bennett Whaling Voy. 11. 357 The leaves, when crushed, 
emit a powerful smell of camphor. 1860 Tynpa.t Glace, 
1. ii. g The shock which would crush a railway carriage, 

absol. 1885 Mrs. H. Warp tr. Amicl’s Fral. (1891) 
18 The wish to crush, roused irresistibly by all that 
creeps. __ . : 

b. With advrb. extension, defining the result, 
xs30 Parser. so2/2 He hath crousshed his legge with the 
fall all to peces, 1594 Suaks. Rich. J//, Vv. il, tx That 
they may crush downe with a heauy fall, Th’ ysurping 
Helmets of our Aduersaries. 1628 Ear.e Sficrocosut., 
Selfe-conceited Alan (Arb.) Fy He isa bladder blown vp 
with wind, which the least flaw crushes to nothing, 1665 
Sir T, Herpert Trav. (1677) 50 Some. .cast themselves in 
the way and are crusht to death. 2768 J. Brron Narr. 
Patagonia 222 We expected..the roof and walls of our 
prison to fall in upon us, and crush us to pieces. 1853 
Kinostey “yfatia xxiv. 299 Phitammon crushed the letter 
together in his hand, Zod. Crushed flat under the feet of 
the crowd, a 
ce. To crumple or put out .of shape (cloth, a 


dress, ete.) by pressure or rough handling, 
fod, Her bonnet and dress were all crushed. 


d. intr, To advance with crushing. 
1876 Wintrier Lost Occasion a4 Crushing as if with 
Talus’ flai} Through Error's logic-woven mail. 
e, zutx. (for 7ef.) To become violently com- 
pressed, sqitcezed out of shape, or otherwise injured, 


by outside pressure. . 

1755 JoHuNsoN, Crusi, to be condensed. 1776 WitntErinc 
Brit, Plants (1796) IV. 282 Its texture tender, soon crushing 
and becoming watery when gathered, 1786 ‘I’, JEFFERSON 
Writ, (1859) I. 553 Their rotten machine must crush under 
the trial, 1866 é. Macponarn Ann, Q. Neigh. xxxix, 
(1878) 506, I heard the hailstones crush between my feet and 
the soft grass of the lawn. 

+2 In imprecations. Ods, 

1970 Foote Lame Lover, Wks, 179% II Go Crush me if 
ever I saw any thing half so handsome before ! 

8. To press or squecze forcibly or violently. 
(The force, not the effect, being the prominent 
notion.) Also with advrb. extension, fo crzsh 
against, into, out of, through, etc. 

zgo92z Suaks. Vex. § Ad, Grr ‘Vie, fic’, he says, ‘you 
crush me, Jet ine go’. 15396 — x J/en, /V,¥. 3.13 ‘To crush 
our old limbes in vngentle Steele.- x61x Binte Num. xxii. 
as Theasse. .crusht [Covsao. thrust, Gencva dasht] Balaams 
foote against the wall. 1884 Sin N. Linptey in Law Rep. 9 
Probate Diy. 205 The salving vessel, .was crushed against 
the landing-stage .. and was damaged. Afod, Too many 
people were crushed into the carriage, The article was in 
type but has been crushed out by the pressure of political 
news, : 

pb. ints, (for veft.) To advance or make one’s 


way by crushing or pressure. - , 
2988 JouNnson, Crvsh..to come in a close body.. 1860 
: ‘at, Rev. X. 444/x The multitude which crushes round the 

rince. ‘ Me thie 

4, jig. a. To break down the strength or power 
of; to conquer beyond resistance,’ snbdue or over- 
come completely. ot ‘: 

1596 Srensur State Zre?. Wks, (Globe) .672/2 They. use 
them. .to oppress and crush some of their owne to stubburne 
free-holders. x6rx Bree Laz, i. 15 He hath called an-as, 
sembly against mee, to crush my.yong men, 1781_Ginnon 
Decl, & fe III, xlix. 86 His-enemies were crushed by his 
yalour.' 1838 Turuwate Greece V.95 Such an opportunity 
of crushing or humbling Sparta.’ - 1848’ GasxeLt, Alary 
Barton (1882) 82/2 He sank upon a seat, almost crushed with 
the knowledge of the consequences, of his. .action, 


CRUSH. 


- . b. Of actions, feelings, etc. :-To put down, sub- 
due utterly, extinguish, stamp ovt. 3 
x6x0 R. Niccots A/iry. Afag. 573 And at my state with 
her proud hornes did push In hope my fame. .tocrush. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1698) 1. xiii. 371 These disorders might have 
been crusht. 2720 Gay Poewts (1745) I. 172 Crush’d is thy 
pride. 1853 C. Kixcstey Hydatza xxiv. 299 She was to 
crush the voice of conscience and reason, 1867 Smices 
Huguenots Eng, i, (1880) 1 Wherever free inquiry showed 
itself ., the Church endeavoured to crush it. 1875 Jowerr 
Péato (ed, 2) IIT, 160 The higher feelings of humanity are 
far too strong to be crushed out. , 
ce. To.oppress with harshness or rigour. 

x61x Brste Amos iv, xz Yea kine of Bashan ..which Ca 
presse the poore, which crush the needy. 1665 Sir ‘T. 
Henserr 7rav. (1677) 293 ‘here the poor are _crusht 
without a cause. 1846 Watrrter The Branded Hand x, 
Wee to him who crushes the soul with chain and rod, 

5. To bruise, bray, break down into small pieces ; 
esp. applied to the comminution of ore, quartz, 
coke, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, etc, in various industrial 
processes. 

188 Greene Pandosto Ded. (1607) 2 Unicornes being 
glutted with brousing on rootes of Lycoras, sharpen their 
stomacks, with crushing bitter grasse. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 
v. 345 For drink the grape She crushes. 1830 M. Doxovan 
Dom, Econ. 1. 309 The apples had. .been well crushed and 
pressed. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 245/1 The lumps of. .ore.. 
falling through between the rollers. .are completely crushed 
into small fragments, 1873 C. Rostnson WV. S, Wales 18 
Cane crushed at the large mills on the Clarence. | 

6. To force out by squeezing or pressing; to 
press or squeeze ont. Also jig. 

1602 Marston Axtonio’s Rez. v. i, Wks, 1856 I. 132 
And crush lives sap from out Pieros vaines. @ 1626 Bacon 
(J.), He crushed treasure out of his subjects purses by for- 
feitures, 1634 Mitton Comms 47 Bacchus, that first from. 
out the purple grape Crushed the sweet poison of misused 
wine, 1690 Drypen Don Sebastian (J.), 1 wanted weight 
of fecble Moors upon me To crush my soul out. 

7. Lo crush a cup of wine, pot of ale, etc.: to 
drink, quaff, ‘ discuss’ it: cf. Crack v, 10. 

xg9z GREENE Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) XI. 43 If 
ener I brought my Conny but to crush a potte of ale with mec. 
x592 Suaxs. Rom, & Fil. 1. ii. 86, 1 pray come and crush a 
cup of wine. 1822 Scotr Nigel v, You shall crush a cup of 
wine to the health of the Fathers of the city, 1845 White. 
hall xxx. 206 They had crushed several pottles of wine. 


Crush (krof), sé. [f. prec. vb] 
+1. The noise of violent percussion; clashing; 


acrash. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 2946 When bope flutes 
come at a frosche, Pe fyrste hortlyng gaf a gret crusche, 

2. The act o seanine 5 violent compression or 
pressure that bruises, breaks down, injures, or 
destroys; also fig. . 

1599 1. M[ouret) Silkwormes 63 The hart-breake crush 
of melancholies wheele. x60x Hottanp Pliny xxix, vi (R.) 
To heale the eares that have caught some hurt either by 
bruise, crush or stripe. 16rx Corer, Escachuse..also, a 
squash, crush, knocke, or squeeze (whereby a thing is flatted, 
or beaten closetogether). 1775 Jounson Western Isl, Wks. 
X. 429 A heavy crush of disaster. x820 Scorrsny Acc. 
Arctic Reg. 1. 214 The ice pressed dreadfully around them 
».but the ship always escaped the’ heaviest crushes. 1882 
Srurceon 7'veas. Dav. cxxi. Z Our soul is kept from the 
dominion of sin..the crush of despondency, ‘ 

b. In the following perhaps = ¢vash, as now 
often quoted, and as apparently alluded to by 
Pope: see Crash sb.1 2; but it may mean simply 
‘ destruction by crushing’. 

19713 Appison Caio v. i, Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds, 848 Lowe.. 
Biglow Papers Poems (7890) 11. 6 Holding up the star- 
mi Jed banner amid the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds, : vo 

c. Coal-mining. (See quots.) ; 

x82 Greenweit Coal-tr. Terms Northunth, § Durh, 20 
Crush,—This occurs when both the roof and thill of a scam 
of coal are hard, and when the pillars, insufficient for the 
support of the superincumbent strata, are crushed by their 
pressure. 188x RayvMonD Afining Gloss, Crush. 1. A 
squeeze, accompanied, perhaps, with more violent motion and 
effects, 2 A variety of fault in coal, H 

+3. A bruise or injury caused by crushing. Oés. 

z6ox Hottann Pliny 11. 350 Contusions, bruses looking 
black and -blew, strokes, crushes, rushes, rubs, and gals. 
1617 Markuam Caval, vit. 67 It is called ‘Nauell-pall, 
Because the crush is vpon the signe iust opposite against, 
the Horses Nauell. 1702 Lond, Gas. No. 3837/4 Lost.. 
a flea-bitten a with a Crush on her right Foot in 
the Hoofbehind, =|. . - 

4, The crowding together of a number of things, 
or esg. persons, so that they press forcibly upon. 
each other; the mass so crowded together. 

1806 Sure IVinter in Lond, (ed. 3) 111, 136-No rank, no 
sex, could possibly receive exemption from the general 
crush. 1830 Cunnincuas Brit, Paint. II. 54 The crush to 
see it was very great, . 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge xxxvii, 
Acrush of carts and chairs and coaches. - * ~ : 

_ b. A crowded social gathering. ‘ collog, 

1832 Macauray Le/?. 18 July, 1 fell ia with her at Lady . 
Grey's great crush. 1888 Mrs, H. Warn 2. £dsmteye (1890) 
439 (The party] isn’t a crush, I have only asked about 
thirty or forty people. ears SER ona i 

5. Cartilage, gristle. dial 6 

[=OHG, eros. in nasecros, drevos, MLG. krose, also 
MHG. rossbein, kruszbein, krusbein, f, krosen to crackle, 
crunch: ef, Crusret.) -, ae gk : 

a1825 Foray Voc. 2. Anglia, Crish, Crush, cartilage, or 
soft bones of young animals, easily crushed by the teeth. 
Ibid., Crush, crustle, gristle, a Leos ee 


Ree 


_CRUSHABLE. 


6. Comb. (perh. formed on verb-stem), as crush- 
bone, -nosed. Also CRUSH HAT, -ROOM. —~ ; 
* 3696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3193/4 Lost .. a bay Gelding .. with 
a Crush bone on the side of the Nose. 1876 Brownine 
Shof 9 Some crush-nosed human-hearted dog. 

Crushable (krafab’l), a..[f£ Crus v, + -abiz.] 
Capable of being crushed. 

x887 Daily News 6 Jan. 3/t A less crushable material. 

+ Orush-crash. vare—. Obs, A combination 
of evush and crash, having the effect of a redu- 
plication of the latter, 

1s83 Staxyuurst “nets iv. (Arb.) x10 Thee winds scold 
strugling, the threshing thick crush crash is owtborne. 

Crushed .(kra{t), ppl.a. [f, CRUSH ¥. +-ED.] 

1. Bruised: or broken by pressure; pressed or 
squeezed out of shape ; jig. overwhelmed, subdued 
utterly, 

1899 Suaxs. Hen. V, 1. ii. 175 That is but a crush’d neces- 
sity. 1795 Soutney Yoan of Arc vil. 166 The crush’d and 
mangled corpse. x8gx-s Brimuty Zss, 248 ‘lo awaken his 
crushed intelligence. , r 

2. Bruised or broken down into small pieces or 


powder. ; 

x85 Jounsron Chen. Cont, Life iv. (2870) 58 Crushed 
bones are strewed over a meadow. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
III. 943-There are three classes of sugar-refineries in this 
country, the chief productions of which are, respectively : 
1st, Loaf-sugar; 2nd, Crystals. .3rd, Crushed sugar. 

3.. Crushed morocco (Bookbinding): morocco 
leather, grained, shaved thin, pressed between iron 
plates, and polished. Crushed strawberry: the 
colour of strawberries when crushed or bruised. 

+Crushel, cvussel. Ods. [Corresponds to 
OHG, erosela, kroschela, MHG. krosel, kroszel, 
kroschel, MLG. crosle, LG. kroselle cartilage, 
gristle, referred by Hildebrand to MHG. and dial. 
G. kvosen, Avdsext to gnash the teeth, crackle, 
craunch, crush with noise. Cf. dial. crzst/e, CRUSH 
sb. 5.] Cartilage, gristle. 

cx440 Proup, Parv. 106 Cruschylbone, or grystylbone 
{P. crusshell].” r6r7 Minsuzu Dactor, A crussell or gristle, 

Crusher (krvfox)._[£ Crusu v. +-Er 1} 

1, One who or that which crashes. 

1598 Torito, Preuzitore, a crusher. x16rx Cotcr., Zs- 
cacheny, a squasher; a beater, or crusher of things 
flat. 1662 J. Sparrow tr. Bekne's Ren. Wks, Apot. 
conc. Perfection & The Crusher or bruiser of the Ser- 
pent, 1839 Sata 7. vonnd Clock (x86) 62, Crushers 
of walnuts with silver nut-crackers, 1885 C, F, Hotper 
Marucls Anim. Life 19x The Port Jackson shark. .has 
crushers instead of teeth. . . 

b. sdec. One whose trade is to crush some article 
for economic purposes. 

2704 Hull Advertiser 9 Aug. 3/4 The Crushers of Rape- 
seed continue to buy this article very freely, 84x Penny 
Cycl, XTX. go0/2 Rape..The seed..is then sold to the 
crushers, who express the oil. 1884 Law Hef. 13 Q, Bench 
Div. 46g Seed crushers and oil refiners. 

¢. A machine for crushing seed, ore, quartz, etc. 
182g J.’ Nictiorson Oferat. Mechanic 160 For breaking 
malt, beans, &c. one crusher only is wanted. 1879 ATcHER- 
LEY Boérland 172 Mr. Armfield’s crusher was in full work. 
2. collog: Something which overwhelms or over- 


powers. Cf, stunner. . 

1840 Dickens O/d C, Shop 1, It's Destiny, and mine's a 
crusher! 1849 THAcKERAY Pendennis iv, ‘ She is a crusher, 
ain’t she now?’ 1884 Chr. Comunonwealth 6 Nov. 53/5 The 
decision was a crusher on Dr. Phin. 

8. An apparatus for recording the pressure exerted 

on a gun bya charge of powder; also aéérdd, as in 
crusher-pauge, -pliug. 
. 1871 Standard 19 Be A ‘crusher’, or small apparatus 
exposing a copper disc to the pressure over a given sur- 
face of the pent-up gases, was Inserted in the rear of the 
yoo-pounder bolts. r87x Nonste & Aset in Phil. Trans. 
CLXV. 140 A slight escape of gas past the crusher-gauge. 

4. slang. A policeman. 

x84r Punch I. 137 There is not one crusher who is proof 
against the waistcoat pocket, 1853: Mavnew Loud. Labour 
I. 25 ‘The blessed crushers is everywhere’, shouted one. 
-Grush hat. A soft hat which can be crushed 
flat; sgec, a hat constructed with a spring so as to 


collapse and assume a flat shape; an opera-hat. 

1838 Dickens Wich, Nick. xix, Folding his crush hat to 
Jay his elbow on. 3848 Tuackeray B&, Suobs i, x89x 
Punch 25 Apr, 201/2 Smart new boy in cloak-room has 
noted gentlemen shutting up their crush hats, and promptly 
flattens de Jones's best silk topper. ~ 

Crushing (uv‘fin), vi/. sd. [f Crusm a+ 
-Inc1.] The action of the yb. Crusa. 

+1, Crashing, smashing: see Crusn v. 1. Obs. 

2, Compressing violently so as to bruise or 
destroy; violent pressure or squéezing. Also jig: 

1580 Hottypann Treas. Fr, Tong, Froissement,a crushing 
in pieces.. 164g Mitton Yeévach.-(185r) 195 The crushing 
..and the overwhelming of his afflicted Servants. 1694 
Acc. Seu, Late Voy. 1. (2711) 6 Cornelius, Seaman lost his 
Ship by. the squeezing and crushing together of the Ice, 
1860 I'YNDALL Géac. 1, xviii, 123 The sound produced by the 
crushing of the fragments. x890 Spectator 31 May, All 
delays, discomforts and crushings were met with good- 
humour - ang arnt Gore 

3. spec. Bruising or comminution of ore, ‘quartz, 
oil-seeds, etc. for economic purposes; also atirzb, 
and contb,, as crushing-machine, -mill, “seed, ee. 


1789 SMEATON in PAZ, Trans, LI. 168 The crushing ofrape - 


seed. 1796 Aul? Advertiser 10 Sept, 2/2 Fifty lasts of fine 
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Koningsburg: Crushing Linseed. 1832 Basnace Econ. 
Afanuf, xxxii. (ed. 3) 337 The Crushing Mill, used in Corn- 
wall and other mining countries, 1872 Raymonp Sfatisé. 
Alines 43 The crushing for the year is 9,782 tons of quartz. 

Crushing, #/. «. [f. as prec.+-1ne2.] That 
erushes ; bruising, overwhelming, ete. 

1577 Whetstone in Gascoignue's Steel Glas (Arb.)_ 22 
Crusshing care. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, v. v. 34 Crushing 

enurie, 1853 Macauuay Hist, Eng. 1V.206 The blow must 

@ quick, and crushing. 1876 Trevenyan Afacaulay IL. ix. 
137 A..crushing censure upon Lord Ellenborough. 

Cru'shingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.] Ina 
crushing manner; so as to crush. 

x816 L. Hunt Rimini iv. 173 The word smote crushingly. 
31881 Daily Tel. 20 Oct., Falling slowly but crushingly. 

Cru’sh-room, A room or hall in a theatre, 
opera-house, etc., in which the andience may pro- 
menade during the intervals of the entertainment. 

1806 Sure Winter in Lond. (ed, 3) II. 135 ‘The drawing- 
room..actually differed in nothing from the crush-room at 
the opera on a very crowded night. x833 Macautay Le?d. 
2 Aug. The crush-room of the opera at night. 1855 
THACKERAY Newcoutes 1, 278. 4 

Crusian, var. of Cructan, species of carp. 

Crusie, crusy (kritzi, kré-zi). Se. Also 
cruisie, -zie, -y, -ey, cruzie, croosie. [app. a 
phonetic repr. of T°. creztse¢, Crusxt, or perh. of 
earlier origin from OF. croiseut?, crenseud (pl. -e2s), 
or crotsel, cruscaut, With which it agrees in its two 
senses, while I’, creuset and Eng. Crusrr have 
only that of ‘crucible’.] 

1. A small iron lamp with a handle, burning oil 
or tallow; also, a sort of triangular iron candle- 
stick with one or more sockets for candles, having 
the edges turned up on the three sides, (Jamieson.) 

@1974. Fercusson Marmer's Ingle, The cruizy, too, can 
only blink and bleer. 1776 C. Kern Farmer's [/a’ ix. 
(Jam.), Meg lights the crusy wi’'a match, 1824 Scorr Red: 

rauntlet Let. iv, A silver lamp, or cruisie, as the Scottish term 
It. 1892 Blackw. Afag. Oct. 487 The croosie,a triangular metal 
saucer with an upright hook at the base to be hung by. 

2. A crucible, or hollow piece of iron with a long 
handle, used for melting metals. (Jamieson.) 

The common sense in South of Scotland; crusies were 
commonly used by stocking-weavers in middle of the 19th c. 
to melt lead or pewter for setting the needles in their 
frames. | A : 

Crusily, -illy (krésili), « Aer. Also 6 
crusule, 7-8 crusuly, 7 crossule, 9 crusillé(e, 
(erucilly, -cily), [a. OF. erustilid, var. of crot- 
sillé (Godef.) ‘ strewn with crosses or croisettes ’, 
f. crowsille, dim. of crotx cross.] 

Of a field or charge: Covered or strewn with 
small crosses, usually crosses crosslet. 

1372 Bossewett Armorie u.115b, He beareth Argent, 
a Cheuron de Ermines, betweene three Inkes molyn, crusule 
botonie fitchie Sable. 1766 Porxy Heraldry Gloss., Crusily 
or Crusuly. 1864 Boutett Heraldry Hist. § Pop. vi, 29 
When the Field is covered with small Crosses Crosslets, it is 
said to be Crusilly. 1882 Cussans Heraldry viii. 128 Crusillé, 

+Cruskyn, cruisken. 0és. or Se. dial. In 
4-5 cruskyn, (cruske), 5 curskyn. [= OF, 
creuseguin, crousequin, mod, Walloon cruskin, 
creushin, prob, a. MFlem. dvwyseken, kroesken, 
dim. of kruyse, Aroes, Cruse. The forms in 
Promp. Parv. may be directly from Flemish. The 
Gael. erstdsgetz small cruse, oil-lamp, Irish erzedsgiiz 
small pot or pitcher, are adopted words.] A small 
vessel for holding liquids ; hence a liquid measure. 

1378 Juventory in Promp. Parv. 106 Un cruskyn de terre 
garnis d’argent..Un pot d’argent blanc au puyse dun 
cruskyn., 3408 HV2lZ of Molynton (Somerset oy Vaum 
Cruskyn de argento & deauratum. 14.. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 
602/40 [Picarinus, quidam ciphis, a curskyn]. 1440 
Promp, Paro, 106 Cruskyn’ or cruske, coop of erpe, cartesia, 
1808 JAMIESON, Critisken of whisky, a certain measure of 
this liquor, A agus. : 

Crusoe, =Crucian, species of carp, 

x799 G. Ssurn Laboratory ii. 264 Method of catching 
Crusoes, or Crucians. 

+ Crusoile. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. erusenl, crit- 
sol crucible: see CRUSELL, CrusEt.] A crucible, 

x6x3 Marston Jusat. C’tesse 1. Wks. 1856 III. 11x Thou 
scum of his melting-pots, thou wert christned in 2 crusoile 
with Mercuries water. ; 

Crusopasse, -praso, obs. ff. CHRYSOPRASE, 

Crust (krast),s. Forms: 4 crouste, § croste, 
5-6 cruste, 4~ crust. [In some senses ad. L. 
crusta, in‘ others immed. a. OF. crouste. (mod. 


‘ crofite), Pr. and It. crosta :—L. crusta hard surface, 


rind, shell, incrustation, In F. the earliest recorded 
popular sense is the crust of bread, but medical 
writers used it in sense 3 after L. at an early date.] 

L. The outer part of bread rendered hard and dry 
in baking. Opposed to ezzemb. : 

1330 Otel 954 Anawe of Nubie he smot, That neuere 
eft crouste liene bot. 1398[see Crustixc v2, sd, 1]. ¢%430 
Tao Cookery-bks. 53 Saue- be-sydys and al be cruste hole 
ivith-owte, 1g83, Hortynanp-Camfgo di Fior 191 Make 
cleane his ee If. there be either ashes or-coles in the 
cruste, -r620 VENNER Via Recta i, 22 The like may be 
said of the crust of bread. 2825 Scotr 2 Jan. in Lockhart, 
When we do get bread to eat, we complain that the crust 


is hard, 3872 Ihe I was a little Girl (ed. 2) 25° You + 


know there can’t be crust without crumb, 


CRUST, 


b. (with @ and /.) The hard outer part of a 
loaf or roll of bread; a portion of this external 
pait such as belongs to a single slice of bread. 

¢ 1325 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 204 A row3 bare trenchur, 
other a crust: The begger that the crust ssal hab. ¢ 1420 
Liber Cocorunt (1862) 16 A crust of bread thou bray with- 
alle. ¢1450 Two Cookery-bks.'113 Nym_crostes of whyt 
bred. 1894 Suans. Kick. J//, u. iv. 28 My Vnkle grew so 
fast, That he could gnaw a crust at two houres old. a 19704 
R. L’Estrance (J.) Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crusts. 
3871 When I was a little Girl (ed, 2)24, 1 had a piece of 
bread and butter for my luncheon every morning, and the 
crust of it was often a serious incumbrance to me.. Bread- 
crusts are not nice things. 

e. By extension: A scrap of bread which is 
mainly crust or is hard and dry: oflen applied 
slightingly to what is much more than crust. 

1561 ‘I’. Norton tr. Calvin's Zust. Pref., Some..doe plen- 
teously glut themselves, and other some live with gnawing of 
poore crusts, 1892 Warner al /6. Eng, vn. xxxvit. (1612) 182 
My hap was harder than to owne in that distresse a Crust. 
x697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 1. xi. 313 Sauce. .which makes it 
eat very savory: much better than a crust of Bread alone. 
x821 Crary Vill, Minsir, 1, 66 Parents..Who in distres» 
broke their last crust in twain..that I might be fed. 1837 
Lytron £. Alaltravers 1. i, Bring me a cup of beer, and 
crust of bread. 1886 H. I. Lesren Under tivo Fig Trees 
42 To have a‘ crust’ as she calls it, or in reality a good deal 
of cheese and bread and beer, 

d. fig. 

1593 Tell-Troth’s N.Y. Gift 12 Such crustes of small 
comfort, 1749 Frepinc Zo Founes xi. i. heading, A Crust 
for the Critics. 

2. The paste forming the covering of a pie. 

1598 E£pulario Biv b, Make a crust of thicke past like a 
Pie crust. 1712 Avprson Sec. No. 482 # 4 Learning how to 
season it {a buck], or putit in crust. 177: Gots. /Jaunch 
of Venison 54 A pasty; it shall, and it must, And my wife, 
little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

3. A hard dry formation on the surface of the 
body, caused by a burn, an ulcer, or disease of the 
skin ; a scab or eschar, 

1398 ‘Trevisan Barth, De P. KR. vite xvii. (1495) 235 
A ccrouste of blood. c¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirnry. 70 We moten 
brenne pe heed of be veyne. wip hoot iren & pilke hoot 
iren my3te make an hard cruste. 1543 ‘'kaneron Migo's 
Chirurg, 275, Eschara is the herdnes, or cruste y! re- 
mayneth after the burnynge of a wounde, or ulcer. 1602 
Suaxs. Ham. i. v.72 A most instant ‘letter barked. .with 
vile and loathsome crust All my smooth Body. 1876 
Dunning Dis. Shin 47 Crusts are effete masses of dried 
materials composed of the products of disease of the skin. 


4, +a. The upper or surface layer of the ground. 
Obs., having passed into b. Geol. The outer 
portion of the earth; that part of the body of the 


earth accessible to investigation. 

Used first in accordance with the notion that the interior 
of the earth was an ‘abyss’ of waters, subsequently in 
reference to the theory of an interior in a state of fusion, 

1955 Even Decades 234 An other kynde of Rubies.. 
found in the mountaynes in the vpper crust or floure of 
the earth. x6rx Sreep Theat. Gt. Brit. xxxiv. (1614) 67/s 
In the very crust of the ground, without any deepe digging, 
1666 Bovre in PAil, Trans. 2 Apc. 185 ‘The elevation of 
steams from the Crust or Su rhcial parts of the Earth. 
1947 Gentl, Mag. XVII. 433 ‘The whole earth, in the opinion 
of some philosophers, is but a kind of bridge, or crust to 
the great body of waters included in jt, x85: Herscuin 
Sind. Nat. Phil. wm. w. 294 The rocks and stones which 
coinpose the external crust of the globe. : 

5. A more or less hard coating, concretion, or 
deposit on the surface of anything; an incrustation. 

1sgo Hyrne tr. Vives' Instr, Chr, Won, 1 ix, (R.) 
Except thou wilt neuer wash out the crust, but goe so 
with a crust of paynting to bedde. 1618 Botton /Vorus 
ut, iv. 176 While they ride upon the false crusts of yce 
breaking under. 1684 BUNYAN Bier. 1. 138 Precious Stones 
are covered over with a homely Crust. 1726 Leoni 4 Jberti’s 
Archit. I. 58a, Lay..over_all a Crust made of Sand, 
Mortar, and Ashes. 1756 C. Lucas Zss, IVaters I. 146 
It looked more like a saline crust. 1838 'lHirtwaut Greece 
ILL, xxi, 179 The water. .[was] covered with a thin crust of 
ice, x869 Pieuirs Vesvu, iv. 121 The crust formed over 
the lava. 7 

b. Crust of wine: see quot. 

1863 T. G. SHaw Wine, etc. iv. 145 In every wine..a por- 
tion of the vegetable and other matters which constitute its 
‘distinctiveness’ must inevitably be precipitated to the 
bottom of the vessel; this is called lees in the cask, and 
crust or deposit in the bottle. 

e. U.S. and Canada, The hardened surface of 


snow suitable for crust-hunting. 

1860 [cf. Erusting whi. sb. 2], 1876 Forest § Stream 
VI. 18/1 We had waited for a ‘crust’ through days of rain, 
thaw, and fog. x890 N. Hinss in Big Game N. Amer. 27 
The Moose would come when the crust formed on the snow 
in the mountains. . 

6. The hard external covering of an animal or 
plant; a shell, test, husk, etc.; spec. the hard 
chitinous integument or ‘ shell” of Crustaceans. 

x6zg, Croore Body af Man 121 his Crust is spongie, hauing 
smal holes..that by these hollowe passages..the thinner 
part of the Chylus might pierce. 1653 Watton dugler 101 
‘Chis Caterpiller gives over, to eat, and..comes to be coverd 
over with a strange shell or crust. 1776 Wirnertxc Brit. 
Plants (1796) 1. 322 There is a sort of leathery crust over 
the seed. . 2834 Goop Study Afed, (ed. 4) IV. 464 [The skin} 
was shed anoually like the crust ofalobster, |__| 

7. fg. Something figured as an outer covering or 


shell difficult to penetrate, or merely superficial. 


2652-3 Jer. Tavior Seri for Year (1678) 369 A universal 
crust of Hypocrisie that covers the face of the greatest 
part of Mankind. -@16g5 Vines Lord's nee sr 32a 
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CRUST. 


Hé, may be-overgrown with a ctust, a coldness. @ 1853 
Rozertson Leeé, 1. (1858) 105 Break through the crust o 
his Selfishness, : ‘ 

+ 8. A plank cut from the outside of a tree-trunk. 

1486 Nottingham Rec. UI. 255, iij. crustes..to ley on pe 
same Briggé vnder be gravel. | 1563 Louth Churchiv. Acc. 
TIE, 28 (in Peacock N. IV. Linc. Gioss.) For a, crast_of 
a plaek to a brigge. 1569 Nottinghane Rec, 1V. 136 For 
a kruste and a planke. ~ : : . 

9. Angling. ‘The surface film of water. ? Obs. 

1653 W. Lauson Secr. Angling in Arb. Garner 1. 194 If 
the wind be rough, and trouble the crust of the water. 
fbid., This fly..moved in the crust of the water is deadly 
in an evening. 

10. Leather Afanuf. The state of sheep or gont 
skins when merely tanned and left rough pre- 
paratory to being dyed or coloured. 

1686 Lond. Gas, No 2125/; About 350 of the best Kids, 
some ready pared, and some in the Crust not staked. 
1882 Worcester Lhib, Catal. iii. 50 Crust and coloured 
skivers. 

11. The onter part or ‘ wall’ of a horse’s hoof. 

31847 Youatr Horse xviii. 372 The crust or wall, is that 
portion which is seen when the foot is placed on the ground. 

+12. jig. A crusty person. Oéds. 

1594 Merry Knack in Hazl, Dedsley VI. 539 What an old 
crust it is!..I think the villain hath a face hardened with 
steel, 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 44 An old crust, 
with a back bent like a bowe with carieing tables. 

13. Comé., as crust-hardened, -like adjs. 3 + orust- 
clung a. (see quot.); crust-lizard, book-name 
of Heloderma horridum; + crust-roll, a kind of 
thin crusted pancake. 

1430 Two Cookery-bks. 46 Cruste Rolle.—Take. , Flowre 
of whete; nym Eyroun and breke pber-to..rolle it on a 
borde also inne as parchement..frye hem, and serue forth. 
x6r0 W. Fornincuam Art of Survey 1. x. 24 Crust-clung 
and Soale-bound soyles. 1688 Hote Armoury ut. 333/2 
Crust Clung, or Soil Bound, is an hard sticking together of 
the Earth, that nothing will grow on it. 1884 Sas. Rev. 
7 June 741/t Old crust-hardened politicians. 

Crust (krast), v. [f. prec. sb., after F. crouster, 
cvotter, L. cvustare.} 

1. ¢rans. To cover as with a crust, to encrust. 

1545 AscHaM 7o.cvoph.(Arb.) 157 Snowe. .whyche was harde 
and crusted by reason of the frost. 1570 Levixs Manip. 
ike To cruste, crustare, 1607 Suaxs. Timor WW. Vi. 109 

{ Man and Beast, the infinite Maladie Crust you quite 
ore. 1614 W. B. iar gueer gail Banquet (ed. a 162 The 
meates become crusted and baked. 1836 Maccitutvray tr. 
Humboldt's Trav. ii. zt Rocks. .scantily crusted with 
lichens. 1892 /éustr. Alag. Sept. 879 North winds begin 
to sag! over the pools and streams with ice. 


¢ 1616 ere Homer, Battaile of Frogs, &c. Ep, Ded. 
(R.\, Being crusted with their couetous Seprosies. 1767 
Jounson Lett. 19 Aug., Ill health.. has crusted me into 
inactivity. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 1. vi. 250 The 
truth had been crusted over with fictions. 

2. intr. To form or contract a crust ; to become 
covered with a crust or hardened surface. Also jig. 

¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. 32 Stere it faste pat it crouste 
no3t. 1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. 1V.ccclxxvii, Aged 
Tyrrannie whose Oyle Crusts in the mpe. a x698 
‘Tempe (J.), The place that was burnt..crusted and healed 
in very few days. 1765 A. Dicxsons Treat. Agric. 471 The 
soil..will only crust a2 lite above. 1820 Hazirrt Lect. 
Dram, Lit. 26 The tide of | ere and enthusiasm. .settles and 
crusts into the standing poo! of dulness, criticism, and verti. 

3. trans. To form into a crust; to make hard 
like a crust. 

167 Naxporoucn Frxd. in Acct. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 
182 The main Body of Ice that_lyeth crusted about the 
Shore. 1857 W. Cottins Dead Secret v. v, (1861) 227 The 
dirt of half a century, crusted on the glass. 

4. U.S. and Canada. To hunt (deer, etc.) on the 


crust of snow ; to crust-hunt. 

1860 [see Crustinc vl, sb. 2], 3888 Forest §& Stream 
XXX, 46/3 The guides and hunters... going over the border 
..on the deep snows, and crusting deer and moose. /did. 
265/t A good. deal of crusting deer is being done. .this 
winter.’ ae ti So ectiss nite : 

[Crustacea (krastélfla), sd, pl, Zool. [mod. 
L, neuter pl. of crustdceus adj. (sc. astimalia): see 
below. Introduced’ by’ Lamarck, 1801, as 2 name 
of the class of animals called’ by Cuvier, 1798, 
les insectes crustacées: cf. CRUSTACEOUS 3.] A 
large class of Arthropodous animals, ‘mostly 
aquatic, characterized by a hard, close-fitting, 
usually chitinous shell or ‘crust’ which is shed 
periodically; comprising’ Crabs, Lobsférs, .Cray- 
fish, Prawns, Shrimps, and many others. 
+1814 W. E,-Leacn Trans. Linn. Soc, X1- 306 (title), Ar- 
rangement of the Crustacea, ete. 1828 Stark leu. Nat. 
Hist, I. 144 The Crustacea’. respite by branchic’..They 
have a distinct heart provided with circulating vessels. 1848 
CARPENTER Anim, Phys. ii, (1872) 108 Most of the Crus- 
tacea, like insects, come forth from the eggs in a state 
very different from: their adult form. ee 
Crustaceal (krostétfal), a. rave. 
:AL.] =CRUSTACEAN @. . AAS 
_, 1883 Kane Grinnell Zxp. xvii. (2856) 130 Like all birds 
feeding on crustaceallife. | - i 
. Crustacean. (krasté! fin), @ and sé. [f as 
plec.+-ANJ“ i ae 
~ A: adj. Belonging to the class Crustacea. - --, 


. [f. pree. + 


, 7858 Gente Hist. Boulder v, 81 The most abundant 

order of Crustacean lifes-.°  ¢ ts. ve ur Be 
B."sb.: An animal of this class.- Par tte 8S hs 

* 1835 Kinuy Had.§ fust. Anint, 11, xiv; 26 Whether-the 
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higher Orders of Crustacedns undergo a real metamorphosis. 
178 Dawson Zarth & Afai iii. 54 The Crustaceans, the 
highest marine animals of the annulose type. . 

‘Crustaceoid (krastétfijoid); a.-rare. [fF as 
prec. +-01D.]° Having a resemblance to a crusta- 
cean. ; oe ad . 

1846 Daxa Zoogh. vii. 106 These crustaceoid species. : 

Crustaceology. [See -(0)Locx.] The scien- 
tific study of Crustacea. Hence Crustaceological 
a., pertaining to crustaceology; Crustaceo‘logist, 
one versed in crustaceology. 

1828 Wessrer, Crustalogy, that part of zoolo; which 
treats. of crustacéous animals. .Crustaccology, the word 
sometimes used, is ill-formed.. Who can endure such words 
as ernstaccological? 3849 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 409 
note, Milne Edwards has not mentioned them in his ew 
of Crustaceology. Jéid. 408 xofe, Anomalous animals.. 
which have long perplexed Crustaceologists, 1876 Pace 
Adud. Text-bk. Geol, xiii. 237 A fresh and inviting field to 
the crustaceologist. 

Crusta:ceorw‘brin. Chem. [f. L, Crustace-a 
+ ruber red +-IN.] A red colouring matter found 


in the bodies of some Crustacea. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Crustaceous (krzsté!-fos), a. [f. mod.L. crtest- 
dceus, £. crista crast, hard shell: see -aceous.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a crust or 
hard integument. Crustaceous lichens (in Bot.) : 
sce quot. 1882. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Crustaceous..pertaining to the 
crust, hard shell or pillofanything. 1664 Power Zz. Philos. 
1. 3 Their crustaceous Tunica Cornea, 1762 B, STILLINGFLEET 
Econ, Nat. 78 The crustaceous liverworts are the first 
foundation of vegetation. 1830 Linptey Wat, Syst. Bot. 
145 The outer integument fof the seed] crustaceous, the 
inner membranous. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 319 The Thallus 
of Lichens is commonly developed in the form of incrusta- 
tions which cover stones and the bark of trees..These 
Crustaceous Lichens, as they are termed [etc.}. 

+b. Path, Characterized by crusts or scabs. 
x80r Aled. Frul. V.23 The discovery of the crustaceous 
Cow-pox .. The ulcers on the hands and arms assumed the 
crustaccous form. 7 : 

2. Of animals: Having a hard integument. 

169 H. Mone /smort. Sot 11. xi. (1662) 108 Wasps and 
Hornets. .the Animal Spirits not easily evaporating through 
their crustaceous Bodies. 1664 Power 2x. Philos. 1. 16 
Mites in Cheese. .It seems they are sheath’d and crustaceous 
Animals (as Scarabees and such like Insects are), 1826 
Kirsy & Sr. Entomol. (1828) I11, xxix. 168 Crustaceous 
forms in Coleoptera. 

3. spec.in Zool. Belonging to the class Crustacea, 
crustacean. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ep. ur. xvii. 151 Crustaccous 
animals, Lobsters, paras Crevises, 1677 Prot 
Ox/fordsh, 106 The shell-fish of the softer crustaccous kind. 
1707 Curios, in Husb. S penslye 320 Testaceous and Crusta- 
ceous Fish. 2873 J.G. Bartras Harvest of Sea (ed. 3) 300 

ld men... setting lobster-pots, doing business in the 
crustaceous delicacies of the season. 

b. Crabe-like ; like a crustacean. 

1842 Blackw. Mag. Li. 377 Retiring ina crustaceous or 
crab-like manner from the Court. 7864 Lowet Fireside 
Trav. 203 ‘Thy poor crustaceous efforts at self-isolation. 

Hence Crusta-ceousness. 

1727 Batuey vol. 11, Crustaceousness, hardness, like, or 
being covered with a Shell, as Shell-fish. 1755 in Jonson. 

+ Crustade. Olds. Also crustate, -arde : , see 
also Custarp. (Evidently a. F. croustade, 
although this is not given by Godefroy, and is 
known to Hatzfeld only as a modern word after 
It. crostata ‘a kinde ofdaintic pye, chewet, or such 
paste meate’ (Florio), f. crostare to encrust: see 
-ADE.] 

A sort of rich pie, made of flesh, eggs, herbs, 
spices, ete. enclosed in a crust. 

20x390 Jorn: of Cury No. x54 Crustardes of Flessh, 
— No. 256 Crustardes of Fysshe. ¢x4z0 Liber Cocorust 40 
Crustate of flesshe., ¢1440 Anc. Ci in Housch. Ord. 
(790) 452 Let bake hom as thow woldes bake flauncs, or 
crustades, —. : . .. : 

Crustal (kro'stil), a. rare. [f. L. erusta+-at.] 
Of or pertaining to a crust; consisting of crust. - 

x860 Worcester cites V. Brit. Rev. 1892 C: Larworttt in, 
Ph Smet Soc. 697 ‘The many twisting crustal septa of 
the earth. . . . « a . ents 

Crustalo’gical, Crustwiogist, Crustalogy, 
synonyms of CRUSPAGEOLOGIOAL, etc, ss 

Proposed by Weasrer (2828), and in later Dicts.. 


.Grustate (krastelt), @ [nd. L. cxzesd it-us 
crusted, incrusted ; applied by Pliny to crustacea.] 
Crusted; crustaceows. - 2 0 fe tn 

166r Lovet Hist. Anint. § Alin. Introd, Exanguine 
aquaticks, which are cither soft, as the Polypus..or : 
tate..as the Lobster. 1882-Syd. Soc: Lex., Crustate, 
having an outer hard rind orshell. — - - = : 
‘Crustated, (krastettéd), fl: a.: [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Covered with a crust; encrusted. . sig 
? 3980 Von Trow Jceland 342 Icelandic springs..the crus- 
tated stones formed in them. Set ee eS 
_Crustation, (krestéfan). ‘[n. of action f..L, 
crustare to Crust: see -aTion.], The formation 
of a crust; an-incrustation.. ..- 5 ,-5) 0 0 
+ x620-88 I. Jones Stone-Heng+(t72s) 25: These, having 
through-long Time, got: the very, same: Crustation . upon 
thems. 1698'Keite Bram. Th. Earth (1734)235 The Abyss 
was enclos'd by a thick Crustation, in which were-all the 


. 


: CRUSTOUS. 


Materials of Earth, Sand, Clay, Gravel [etc.].* 1870 Eng. 
Mechanic 21 Jan. 463/1 To attempt to remove crustations. 
Crusted (krostéd), gf/. a. [f. Crust’sd. and v. 
.+-ED.] Having or covered with a crust, encristed; 
+ crustaceous (obs.); that has deposited a crust, as 
old port or other wine, : os : 

1382 Wycur 2%, xxix, 23 A crustid cake spreynde with 
oyle: ‘1579-80 Nontu Pititarch (1676) 24 Entring upon the 
crusted mud, and sinking withall. .x6x0 Guitum Heraldry 
ut. xsiii. (16rx) 170 The Crusted sort of Fishes. .viz, Crabs, 
Lobsters, Creuises, Cuttles, Razers, Shrimpes; &c, 1665 
Hooxe Aficrogy. 196 The pretty Insect was covered all over 
with a crusted shell. 21745 Swit Direct. Servants, Butler, 
Musty, or very foul and crusted bottles. 1873 Forest & 
Stream I. go/z The crusted snow-dtifts. Alfod. Fine old 
crusted port. : aes 

b. fg. (from crusted wine): Antiquated, ‘ vener- 
able’; often with admixture of the notion ‘ covered 
with a crust of prejudice, etc.’ Azemorous. “Hence 
Cru‘stedly adu, : ane 

183: Lytton Godolphin vii, His own crusted urbanity and 
scheming perseverance. a 19th Cent. Feb, 230 England 
.. Cherishes a fine old crusted abuse as much as it does its 
port, 1888 Pall Mall G, 28 Nov. 4/1 The lengths to which 
good old crusted bigotry can go. 2 

Cru‘ster, WS. and Canada.=CRUST-RUNTER : 
see Crust vw. 4, and ef. Crustine 207, sd. 2. 

188. Forest & Streant (quoted in Cext. Dict.). 

Crust-hunt, v. U.S. and Canada. [f. Crust 
+Hont »v., after crst-hunter, crust-hunting, in 
which crust- is in locative relation to the sbs., as 
in plain-dweller, seafaring, etc.] intr. To hunt 
deer or other large game on the snow, when 
covered with a frozen crust strong enough to bear 
the hunter, but not to support the game, which 
sink in and are easily run down. So Czu'st- 
hunter, Crn'st-hunting. 

1885 Forest § Stream XXIV. 425 Advocates of January 
crust-hunting, 1868 /did, XXX. 47/1 Thus eluding .. the 
-.Crust-hunters as well as the hound. 1885 Ceut.- Dict., 
Cruster, one who crust-hunts for game. ‘ 

Crustific (krusti‘fik), a. rare.—° 

x727 Barcey vol. 11, Crustifick, that bringeth a Crast or 
Skin. ‘Hence in mod. Dicts. ‘ 

Crustily (kra'stili), adv. Also 6 crustely. 
[f. Crusty +-Ly2,] +a, After the manner of, or 
as a crust (os.), b. In a ‘crusty’ manner; 
crabbedly, snappishly (co//og.). , 

1578 Banister Hist, Man x, 20 A Cartilage, crustely 
coueryng either side, 2930-6 BarLey (folio); Crass 
peeily. - 19749 Mrs. R. Goapsy Carcw (ed. 2).229 ‘The 

arson..very crustily told him, He had lost his Dog.° 2840 
Hoop Up the Rhine 5 (He) asked .. rather crustily if-he 
could name a single instance [etc:] rs 

Crustiness (krv'stinés).  [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality or condition of being crusty: concer: 
ac formation, incrustation. : 

x607 Torsett Serfents (1653) 66x Their .. quality, is.to 
burn the body..and to bring a hard scale or crustinesse 
upon any part. 2665 ManLey Grotius’ Low-C, Warres 269 
The upper Crustiness of the Turf was so hardned .. that it 
would endure a few to go over it. ¢1920 W. Ginson Far- 
riers Disgens. xiv. (1734) 273 They leave such a hardness 
and crustiness that the part is very apt to.. break out into 
fresh sores, eat * 

2. jig. Crabbed curtness of manner or temper. 

2727 Bawey vol. 1, Crustiness..pettishness of Temper. 
3822 W. Irvine Braceb. Hall (tis) Old Christy forgot 
his usual crustiness. 2839-40 —.iVol/ert's R. (x855) 147 
An‘old English gentleman, of great probity, some under- 
standing, and very considerable crustiness. z 

Crusting (kizstiy), v2 sd. [f Crust v, (and 
sb.) + -ING1,] . te — abun as 

1, The action of the verb Crust; formation of 
a crust 3 concr. a crust formed, an incrustation. 

1398 Trewsa Barth De P. R.vu; lix.(1495)273 Paastein an 
ouen ., receyueth a maner croustyng in the viter sydnvnder 
the whiche crouste the paaste is nesshe, 1820 Blackw. Alag. 
VI. 548 The .. department in this factitious wine trade, 
called crusting, consists in lining the interior surface of 
empty wine-bottles .. with a red crust of.super-tartarate. of 
potash, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 261 Put out 
your tongue, and it instantly freezes to this icy crusting. 

2. U.S. = CRUST-HUNTING : ‘see CRUST 2. 4. 
,,2860 Gossr Rom.’ Nat. Hist, 207 Deer are taken exten: 
sively by aprocess called ‘crusting’; that is, pursuing them, 
after a‘night’s rain followed by frost has formed a crusty ice 
upon ‘the surface of the deep snow. *2888 Jorest § Stream 
HX. 165/x A crust sufficiently strong for moose and deer 
crustingg 9. : — 

Cxru'sting, pf/. c. [f. Crust uv +'-Ing 2] Tha 
crusts or forms a crust; encrusting.':, - . 

3867 Jean Incetow Story: Doone ui. 92'A coverlet made 


ORUSTY. 


x65: Biccs New Disp. p 238 Before the crustous eschar be 


taken away, 

Crusty (kre'sti), 2. [f Crust sh-+-v.J 
. 1. Of the nature of a crust; hard like a crust; 
characterized by having’ a crust. sec. a. Scabby 
+b. Crustaceous (obs.); ©. Crasted (of wine). 
» 1400 Laifranc’s Ciruig. 186 If pe mater be fleumatik.. 
Sif be skyn be crusty: 1§77 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 
369 An handfull of corne .. or else of crustie breade sodden 
inacaldron, x600 Hakiuyr Moy. III. 274 (R.) A kinde of 
crusty shel-fish. .hauing a crusty taile. 1666 J. SartH Old 
Age 173 (T.) The dry, solid, tensile, hard, and crusty parts 
of the body. -z7z3 Deruam Piys. Theol. (J.), The egg..its 
parts within, oad its ‘crusty coat without, 1830 Miss 
Mitroro Village Ser. tv, (1863) 136 His loaves, which are 
crusty, and his temper, which is not. 1853 Kane Gréuned/ 
L£xp. xxviii. (1856) 229° Snow, recent and sufficiently crusty 
to bear you'five paces and let you through the sixth. 1866 
Possibilities of Creation 77 Good old crusty port. 
_2. fig. OF persons (or their dispositions, etc.) : 
Short of temper ; harshly curt in manner or speech : 
the opposite of suave or affable. 
- ¢x1g7o Preston Cantbyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 184 
Master Ruff, are ye so crusty? 1598 Lyty AZoth. Bom, 
i. iv, You need not bee crustie, you are not so hard backt. 
1606 SHaks. 7%, & Cr vei. § Enter Thersites. Achil. Thou 
crusty batch of Nature, what's the newes? 1764 Foote 
Mayor of Gi. Wks. 1799 I. 174 Come, come, man; don’t 
be so crusty, 1857 Mrs. Gasxett C. Sronté (1860) 12 
A stranger can hardly ask a question without receiving 
some crusty reply. 

+b. fig. Hardened, stubborn. Ods. 

x651-3 Jer. Taytor Serm. for Year. xii, 153 Hardned 
not by cold, but made crusty and stubborn, by the wannth 
of the divine fire. 


Crusulé, -uly, obs. ff. Crusmy. 


+Crusy, «. Obs. rare. [ad. F. creusé hollowed.] 
Concave. 

x625 Liste Du Bartas 15x It is concave and convex, 
.-inbent and out-bent, or crusye and bulked. 
Crutl, Coal-mining. A roadway driven from 
the shaft across strata of rock, shale, or other 
‘waste’, to reach a seam of coal. Chiefly used in 
the -Staffordshire coal-field. 

1665 D. Dupey Metallum Alartis (1854) 27 The Colliers 
getting the nethermost part of the Coles first..when the 

ave wrought the Crutes or Staules, (as some Colliers eall 
them) as broad and as far ih under the ground, as the 
think fit'[ete.}. 1884 Pall Alall G. 26 Aug. 10/t The defend- 
ant was.engaged..in the driving of what is technically 
known as the crut, and was seen to take off the top of his 
safety lamp and light his pipe. 

Crut?.. (Pad. F. crodte crust.] The rough part 
of ‘oak bark, ’ 

1847 in Craic and mod. Dicts. 
- Crut, var. of. Croot, a divarf. 


Cvutch. (krat!), sd. Forms: 1 oryeo(e, 3-3 
crucche (ii), 5-6 cruche, crutche, 7~ crutch ; B. 
6 crooch(e, 6- crotch; +. 5-G crouche, 
croweh(é, 6 oroutch, 6-7 crouch. [OE. crycc, 
(ace. erycce) fem., a common Teutonic word = 
"OLG, hrukkja (whence MDu. crucke, Du. kruk, 
MLG. .hrucke, krocke, LG. krukke, kritck), OAG. 
chruckja, chrucha (MUG. kvuche, krucke, Ger. 
hriiche),y ON. krykkja (Norw. krykkja, OSw. 
krykhia, Da. krykke):-OTeut. kruhjd-, krukjbn- 
f. ablaut stem 27‘wk- of Arewk- to bend. The~ME. 
change of y(z)'to 2%, is found also,in.cluich, much, 
trust. The phonology of the variants is obscure. 

For the crotch form, cf. Crorci, as a separate -word. 

Cruche may be merely,a variant spelling, but it also occurs 
as a variant of Crocue sd. q.v. Crooch(e"may belong to 
crotch or to crouch : the latter was perh: influenced in form 
by Croucu v., but it-may i absraa an early lengthening of 
the 2 in cruche, crucche, with later diphthongization.] 
-J. A staff for a lame or infirm person to Jean 
upon in walking ;-now a staff with a cross-piece at 
the top to fit under the armpit (usually @ daz of 
‘evutches). . LA : : 

£900 Bzda's Hist. w. xxxifi], (x89) 380 Mid his crycce 
hine wreOigende.. ¢rzog Lay, 19482 Vder be lome mon. .he 
wende mid his crucche us adun prucche. ¢x430 Hyvins 
Virg. (7867) 8x pan wole no ping us availe but oure bedis 
and our crucche [vie myche]. ¢ 1440 Six Gowther'673 We 
make: .Crokyd here cruches for-sake. 1§70 Levins Manip. 
182 A’ crutche, gvallus.. 1599 Suaxs. Muck Ado 1. i. 373 
Time goes.on crutches, till-Loue ‘haue all his rites. 1684 
Bonvan, Péilgr. u."16x He could:not Dance without one 
Crutch in his Hand. 1709 Appison Tatler No.-103 P 11; 
1... | angen anew Pairof Crutches, 1805 Med. ¥rul, XIV. 
go He could walk with great ease,‘and without crutches: 
2866 R. M.Bacrantyne Shit, Winds xvi. (z181) 165 He 
walked with acrutchy =~ Hike Sorcerer crea 
+ B. 1530 Patsor. 2z1/t Crotche for a lame man, ofence. 
1573 Lusser- Azsd. 1x, (1878) 138 Mans age deuided here 
ye haues.The next [seven yeers; 71-77], get:chaire-and 
crotches to stay.” - sce soe aS ee ee 
“y ¢1440 York Myst: xxv. 376 My man, ryse’and caste 
pe: cruchys’ gode- space.* _—- 380-Lorde ! lo; my crouchis 
whare pei flee, 1582: Munpay Eng. Rom. Life in. Hare. 
Afise. (Math.) II.,196 Some of them [had}bound.up.their 
legs and_went on croutches. xs92 Suans:. Rom,, & Ful. 
1.1, 83 (Qo. x399) A crowch (Fo, crutch], a crowch, why 

you fora sword? ‘x6rz FLorio, Griiccia Ja Jame 
mans crouch or crutchet. ae eee 
~ be wanisf-as the symbol of old-age.-. 2. | 
-1588.SHAKs, LOL, LZ. ww. iti, 245.And giues the.Crutch the 
Cradles infancie. @1s92 Greene & LopceE Locking Glasse 
(186z) 219 From cradle to thecrutch, ... -....--02~=~ 
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. @ jig. A prop, a support. 

« 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. Prol. Wks. 1856 1. 72 Your 
favour will give crutches to our faults, 1606 SHaxs. 7” 
§:Cr. v. iii, 60 Hold him fast: He is thy crutch. 1728 
Youne Love Fame w.{1737) 115 Who'd be a crutch to prop 
a rotten peer. 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Man. v. 99 The 
Egyptians were later..in throwing off the crutches of 
picture signs. 

__B. 1g8x J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 130 Of what 
force therfore can this your wyndeshaken crooche be.. 
whereupon your lame cripled workes do rest? /é/a. 230 
Osorius underproppeth his Freewill here, with this crooch. 
_y- 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1 iii. 54 This opinion 
is very feeble, and cannot goe without crouches. 1661 
Morean S£h, Gentry 1, vii. 73 He is Potent Counterpotent 
by the Crouches of providence. 

2. A support or prop, with a forked or concave 
top, for various uses: cf. Croren 3. 

1645 Enchirid, Fortif. 52 The crutches, or forks, against 
which the arms of each company are set. 1670 HACHARD 
Cont. Clergy 91 Though his house stands not upon crutches, 
31703 MAUNDRELL Journ, Feris. (1732) 28 On each hand of 
every seat were placed Crutches. . for the Priest to lean upon, 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 2169 The hunters fix their 
crutches in the ground, on which they rest their firelocks. 
1892 Garpiner Student's Hist. Eng. 527 Soldier with 
musket and crutch: from a broadside printed about 2630. 

3. Of a saddle: +a. Formerly, the raised part 
in front and at the back of the saddle. Ods. 

1617 Markuam Cavad, tv. 48 The Garthweb which holdes 
vp his ‘l'ramels behinde the hinder croutch of his Saddle. 
1663 Brain Axntobiog. vii. (1848) 93, I was forced to stoop 
and lie on the very curche of the saddle. 1689 Depos. Cast. 
York (Surtees) 290 And..he could not hold up his head, but 
it hung below the sadle crutch on the farr side. 

b. In modern use; The front of the tree which 
is made to fork down on each side of the shoulder, 
and which supports the pommel. Also a forked 
rest for the leg in a side-saddle. 

1874 in Kxicut Dict. Alech. | : 

4, Naut. Applied to various contrivances of a 
forked shape in a ship or boat, e.g. a forked sup- 
port (of wood or en) for a boom, mast, spar, etc., 
when not in use (also called crotch); a forked 
rowlock, 

1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine, Chandeliers de chaloupe, 
the crutches of a boat, which sustain the main-boom, or the 
mast and sail, when they are lowered. 1791 Cowrer /éiad 
1. 537 Lowering swift the mast Into its crutch. 1825 H. B. 
Gascotcne Nav. Fame 58 ‘he Spanker-Boom then to the 
Crutch they bear. 1869 F. W. Bennett Leaves from Log 
x27 One of the men in beaching her lost his brass crutch 
(rowlock) overboard, 

8. 1769 Fauconer Dict, Marine, Crotches. .are fixed in 
different places of the ship..to support the spare-masts, 
yards, &c. 1999 Naval Chron. Il. 238 A bolt must be 
fixed in each crotch. 1867 Sauyru Sailor's Word-bk., Crutch 
or crotch..stanchions of wood or iron, whose upper parts 
are forked to receive masts, ae and other spars, and 
which are fixed along the sides of gang ways. Crutches 
are used instead of rowlocks, . 

b. Crooked timbers (or iron bands replacing 
them) fitted horizontally inside a vessel at the 
after end, and bolted to the stern post and the 
vessel’s sides, to give additional strength to the 
connexion of these parts, They correspond to 


the dreast-hooks at the fore-end. 

1769 Fauconer Dict. Afarine, Crotches, a name given 
to those crooked timbers that are placed upon the keel in 
the fore and hind parts of a ship, upon which the frame 
of her hull grows narrower below, as it approaches the 
stem afore, and the stern post abaft. ¢1860 H. Sruarr 
Seaman's Caiech. 68 What are the crutches?..Jron bands 
which white the sides of the ship at the stern, 

5. In a clock: The fork at the end of the arm 
which depends from,the axis of the anchor-escape- 
ment, and receives the pendulum rod between its 
arms. 

xgg2 Exvticorr in Phil, Trans, XLVII. 490 The pendulum 
is moved by a piece of steel (call’d the crutch) rivited to one 
endofthe arbor. 1874 Knicut Diet, ALech.s.v., The pendu- 
lum-rod is contained within the limbs of the crutch. 

6. A handle consisting of a cross-bar like the 


head of a crutch. 

x83x J. Hottanpn AZanuf. Afetal 1. 141 The shafts [of the 
spade, with]..the crutch or open handle, according to pre- 
ference. 1874 Kuicutr Diet. Afech., Crutch..5,(Founding.) 
The cross-handle on the end of a shank (a founder's metal- 
ladle), by which itistipped. ; 

7. Soap-botling. A staff with a breast piece 
of wood or iron -at'the “end, used to stir the in- 
gredients.. . ee . 

31837-Wurrrock Bk. Trades (1842) 409 A-rotatory. motion 
is given the crutch... - . . 5 

: & The ‘fork’ of the human body: see CRoTcH 
53 b. theangle between the two flukes ofa whale’s 
flapper or tail-fin. ~ ; : 
+ 1748 F. Smiru Voy. Disc. N.IV. Pass, 163 The Stockings 
reach up to the Crutch. 17971 Franxiin Awtodiog. (1881) 
I.-z40, rt clapped my hand ‘under his crutch, and..pitched 
him head-foremost, into the river, » 1842 -F. D. Bennett 
Whaling Vay. Ii. 156 The tail-fin, or ‘flukes’.. each 
half-overlaps the other at the central notch,-or ‘crutch’. 
31844 Regul. § Ord. Army 154 The Fly to extend from top 
to within 33 inches above point of Crutch. - — --- --. 
- 9. Comb., as crutch-like adj.; orutch-boots, tall 
sea boots ; crutch-cane, see crutch-stick ;-crutch= 
handled @., having a transverse handle like-the 
head of a.crutch; so-crutch-headed a.; crutch- 
hole, -a hole to. receive a crutch or movable row- 


CRUX. 


Jock; crutch-pin, the pin of a pendulum crutch ; 
crutch-stick, a crutch-handled stick crutch-tail ; 
see CROTCH 8, 

1889 P, H. Emerson Lng. Seyils 118, I went down in the 
cabin, and pulled off my *crutch-boots. 1847 Lytrox 
Lucretia i, With a gold-headed *crutch-cane. 1864 Hi. 
ArswortH Yokn Law Prol. iit. (1881) 19 He carried a 
*crutch-handled cane. 1767 Badder J. 113, 1..threw by my 
“crutch headed stick. 1875 Beprorp Sailor’s Pock. Bh. 
vi. (ed. 2) 229 Boats. .fitted with a *crutch hole on each 
quarter where an oar could be worked to assist the rudder. 
x772 Wotraston in Pid. Trans. LXIIL. 77 The bottom of 
the stem, instead of receiving the “crutch-pin, is turned 
sideways, x780 in Hone Zvery-day Bk. IL. 1478 Walks 
with 2 short “crutch stick with an ivory head. 

Crutch (krvtf), v1 [f. prec.] 

L. ¢rans. To support as witha crutch or crutches, 
to prop. 

168 Dryven Ads. & Achit. 1. 409 Two fools that crutch 
their feeble sense on verse. 1833 D'Israewi in New Afonthly 
Mag. XXXVI. 432 The genius of Moliere..in its first at- 
tempts..did not move alone; it was crutched by imitation. 
1890 Caine in Pall MallG. 28 June 5/2 This sickly Govern- 
ment, crutched by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, 

b. with wg: ‘To prop up, sustain. 

1642 R. Carrenter L£.vferience u. viii. 193 Howsoever 
they crutch it up handsomly. 1816 Scotr Old Afort. Concl., 
A history, growing already varie, is but dully crutched up 
by a detail of circumstances which every reader must have 
anticipated. 1861 Tuiornsury Zurner I. 106 Old crippled 
buildings. .crutched up with posts and logs. 

2. intr. 'To go on crutches, to limp. (Also, Zo 
crutch it.) 

1828 J. Witson in Blachw. A/ag, XXIII. 810 Up and 
down, .the various steps,.do we delight to crutch it. 1847 
TYait’s Mag. X1V.291 ‘The most apparent ‘dodge’ on which 
a statesman ever ‘crutched’ round a corner. 

3. trans, Soap-boiling. To stir with a crutch. 
Hence Cru‘tching vd. sb.; also attrib. 

1837 Wuittock Bh. 7vades (1842) 410 What the new 
crutching wheels... will cost..we have no present means of 
Stating. f 

+ Crutch, v.2 Ods. Misprint or error for CRATCH, 
to scratch, 

1481 Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 15 Bruyn, .crutched 
[Flem. cvassede] with the hynder feet. 

Crutch-back: see CroucuBack. 

Crutched (krotféd), pp/. al Formerly 
crouched. [f. ME. Croucu sd.1 cross, crouchen, 
Croucu v.2 to sign with the cross, to cross, The 
original long 7% has been shortened before the con- 
sonant group: cf. Dutch, formerly Douch.} 

Having or bearing a cross. Creiched or Crouched 
(also Crossed) friars (Fratres cruciferé or Sanctw. 
Crucis); aminor order of friars so called from their 


bearing or wearing a cross. 

According to Hospinianus (de Orig, Alonach. v. xv. (1609) 
163) they were bound toa rule in 11693 but they first ap- 
peared in England in 1244, their rule having been ‘con- 
firmed’ by Pope Innocent IV in 1243. They then bore a 
cross ipon the top of their staves, but subsequently wore a 
cross of scarlet cloth on the breast of their habit, which Pope 
Pius II in 1460 appointed to be blue, They were sup- 
pressed in 1656. See Newcourt Resertorium: (1708) I. 328. 

(a 1259 Matt. Paris Chrox. anno 1244 Fratres dicti cruci- 
feri, dicti sic, quia cruces in baculis efferebant. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vit. 297 In the Towre warde, An howse of 
crossed freres. 1530 Paxsor. 211/1 Crossed frere, rere de 
Saincte-Crotx.] 1g70-6 LamBarve Peramud, Kent (1862) 
299 This suppressed house of crouched Friars at Motindene. 
1628 L. Owen Unmask. Monks 23 Of the Cruciferi, or 
Crucigeri, or the Cruched Friers, 1688 R. Home Armoury 
un. rg1/r Cruciferians..of the vulgar called Cruched Friers 
..came into England in the year 1244. x807 Sir R. Cott 
Hoare Jour in Ireland 270 A Priory..erected in the thir- 
teenth century for Crossbearers, or Crouched Friars. 

b. The quarters of this order; hence, the part of 
a town where their convent formerly existed. 

1586 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 39 Hys boddy buryd at 
the Crost Freeres in the qwere. 1666 Pepys Diary 6 June, 
Going through Crouched Friars, 1875 Ure Dict. Arés II. 
645 The window-glass manufacture was first begun in Eng- 
Jand in 1557, in Crutched Friars, London. 


Crutched (kratft, -éd), 2A/.@.2 [f. Cauron sd. 
Or Y.-+-ED.] . 

1. Furnished with a crutch, or a handle like the 
head of a crutch, : 

3707 BE. Warp Hud. Rediv.. xv, A leaning on a-Crutched 
Staff. 1862 Sata Sever Sons III. ii, 29 An umbrella with a 
crutched handle. : : 

2. Supported on a crutch or crutches: see the vb. 

Crutcher (krotfox), ° [f. Crorom v 3 +-ER 1] 
Soap-boiling. An.apparatus in which the ingre- 
dients are stirred with a crutch. - . 

1883 Scé, American 1x July x8 The soap is then pumped 
s.into a crutcher, nearly like a milk churn, where it Is mixed 
thoroughly. ‘ss . a6 = 

+Cru‘tchet. Oés. [dim. of Crurcu: cf. also 
Crorevet?.] =CRUTCH Te: 2-7) 2 ue 
’ x6zx Frorio,'Gruccia..a lame mans crouch or crutchet. 

: Crutlins:see.Cravning. 2 7 2 
. Cruve, Cruwel(l, obs. fi. Cruivz, CruEn.. 

Crux (krvks). [L. : se¢ Cross.] oe 
‘ |] 1. =Cross, in heraldic and other, expressions, 
as crus ansata, et. ne ol 
. 2. Astron, The constellation of ‘the Southern 
Cross. Saudi ceawintge Syl always 

1837 Penny Cyct. VIIL 198. Cruz, a southern constellation 
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formed out of Halley's observations by Augustine Royer in 
his maps published in 1679. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds 
xi 253 ‘There is in the constellation Cruz, a pear-shaped 
vacuity of considerable size. 7 a 

3. fig. A difficulty which it torments or troubles 
one greatly to interpret or explain, a ‘thing that 
puzzles the ingenuity; as ‘a textual crux’. Cf. 
Crucrry wv 2c. (Used by Sheridan and Swift 
with the sense ‘ conundrum, riddle’.) 

(Cf. G. kreuz, Grimm, 2178 g, (quoted from Herder 1778, 
and Niebuhr); according to Hildebrand taken from the 
scholastic Latin crux duterpretum, etc.) 

1718 SHeRipan To Swift Wks, 1814 XV. 56 Dear dean, 
since in cruxes and puns you and I deal, Pray, Why is a 
woman a sieve and a riddle? — Swirr Yo Sheridan Ibid. 
61 As for your new rebus, or riddle, or crux, I will either 
explain, or repay it in trucks, 1830 Sir W. Hanittox 
Philos. Perception Dise. (1852) 69 #oée, Ideas have been the 
crux philosophorunt, since Aristotle sent them packing to 
the present day. 1859 Maunice IVhadt is Revelation 70 To 
look upon them as mere cruxes and trivialities which may 
be left to critics. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. gor The 
unity of opposites was the crux of ancient thinkers in the 
age of Plato. 1888 Downey in 19¢k Cent. XLIIL. 336 The 
consideration of a textual crux in itself sharpens the wits. 

4. Comb. + Crux-herrings, herrings caught after 
the festival of the Exaltation of the Cross (Sep. 14). 

164x S.Sartn Herringbusse Trade 7 There are also a sort 
of Herrings called Crux-Herrings, beginning the 14 of 
Septemb. being the day noted eral. Crucés ; these Herrings 
are made with salt upon salt, and are carefully sorted out. 
1727-5% in CHampers Cyd, 

Cruyde, obs, f. Curn. 

Cruysado, cruzada, -ado, obs. ff. CrusaDs, 
Crusano, 

{Cruyshage: see List of Spurious MWords.] 

Crwd, erwth: see Crown sb.1 

Crwet(t, Crwme, obs. ff. Cruzr, Crus. 

Cry (kroi), 56. Pl. cries. Forms: 3-5 eri, 
3-ery. Also 4-7 erie, crye, (4-3 krie, krye) ; 
pl. 4-7 evyes. [a. F. cri =Pr. Cat. crit, Sp. grito, 
It. grido, f. stem of exter (cridar, gridare) to Cry.] 

I. 1. The loud and chiefly inarticulate utterance 
of emotion ; esp. of grief, pain, or terror. 

¢1275 Lay. 11991 Nas neuere no man .. pat i-horde pane 
cri [¢ 1205 pesne weop] hou hii gradde to ban halwes, pat his 
heorte ne mihte beo sori for pane deolfulle cri. xz97 R. 
Groue. (1724) 139 The cry of be folk pat me slow, be opere 
bro3te in drede. "1340 HamMpoLe Pr. Conse. 478 Dy pat cry 
men knaw pan Whether it [the infant] be man or weman. 
31393 Gower Con/. I. 115 With such weping and with such 
cry Forth. .he goth. ¢3440 /pomydon 1951 The lady herde 
hym make suche crye. 1g90 Spenser /, Q.1, ili. 23 With 
hollow houling, and lamenting cry. 31604 Saks. O74. vy. i. 
38 (Qo.) 'Tis some mischance; the cry is very direful. 
3813 Scorr Rokedy mt, xxx, Their wail and their cry. 

. (with @ and g/.), A shout or exclamation of 
pain, grief, terror, etc. ; a scream, shrick, wail. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 4393 (Cott.) Sco [Potiphar's wife] gaue a 
tri pat all moght here. ¢x400 Maunpev. (Roxb.)iv. 13 Scho 
turned agayne with a hidous crie. @1533 Lo. Berxers 
Huon Ixvii. ik He herde the cryes & wepynges that she 
made. 1605 Suats. Lear u. iv. 43 He rais'd the house with 
Joud and coward cries, 1771 Mrs. Grirritn tr. Viaud's 
Shipwreck 25 A Dutchman. .who had been..the loudest in 
his plaints and cries, 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop \xxi, He 
dropped into his chair again, and. .uttered acry never to be 
forgotten. ¢18s0 Arab. Nés. 636 Those mournful cries, 
which women usually utter on the death of their husbands. 

@, An exclamation expressive of any emotion. 

1813 Suettey Q, J/ad vii. 11 The insensate mob Uttered 
acryoftriumph, x89 Barretr Siz of Olga Z, ITI. xlvii, 
193 He drew her to him with a cry of joy. 

d. in Pathol. (See quot. 1882.) 

.1843 Sin T. Watson Lect. Physic I. 630 The cry (in 
epilepsy] .. is sometimes a husky groan, but socal a 
piercing and terrifying scream. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, Epi- 
leptic cry, a peculiar discordant cry or yell occasionally 
uttered just before the respiration is arrested in an epileptic 
fit. Hydvocephalic cs a sharp, plaintive cry uttered by 
acchild suffering from hydrocephalus. 

_ 42, Shouting, calling in a voice loud and uttered 
with effort. Ods. ; : 

«1300 Cursor AL, 16304 (Cott.) Foluand him wit cri. 
€ 1380 Sir Ferumb, 5382 Pe Sarazynz after him prikede .. 
With noyse & cke with crye. ¢x440 Promp. Paru, 10% 
Gye, clamor, votiferacta. : 

. A shout, a loud and excited utterance. 

1380 Wyeur Sel, Wks. 1. 294 pis crie is warnynge of 
aungels, 1568 Grarton Chyon. Il. 63 Altogether with one 
crie called him on every side Traytor. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Wilt, 228 Yet could they .. neither with their 
cries, nor menaces, stop them all. 1839 ‘T. BEALE Sperz 
Whale 314 Canoes filled'with natives .. uttering loud cries, 
and appearing much excited. x855'MacauLay Hist, Zug. 
IV. 77x The Ayes raised so loud a cry that it was believed 
that they were'the majority. . i 

e. The loud and excited utterance of words; the 


words as shouted, ; ne : 

1382 Wyeur AZaté, xxv. 6 Sothely at myd nizt a cry was 
mand, Loo! the spouse cummeth, 1548 Hate Chron, 118 b, 
The people.. cried: live king Henry, Jive king Henry. 
After whiche crie passed, the noble men .. did to hym 
homage. 1605 Snaks, Jfacb. v. v. 2 The cry is still they 
come, 3983 Gentl. Mag. LIL. 11, 822 A cry of Hear him! 
Hear him! 1837 Carnyte Jr. Rev. 1. v. vi; There has 
been a cry every where ;,To the Bastille! 1839 ‘I’ Beate 
ones Whale 169 Hearing the loud ‘cry of ‘a ‘man‘over- 

oard ". 'r a4” * pase 
x, ., The unitéd shouting with which seamen; etc. 
accompany their combined exertions. 2. «> i 

éxqg0 Promp. Pare. x02 Crye of schypmen; that ys clepyd 


1226 
haue howe (P. halowe). “1769 Farcoxer Dict. Matine, 
Hola-ho,a cry which answers to yoe-hoe. 1850 W. B. 
Crarke lV yeck of Favorite 2t By the signal and well know 


cry—without which, apparently, no British tar..can haula 
rope. .they united their strength. 

3. An importunate call, a prayer, entreaty; an 
appeal for mercy, justice, etc. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 4715 (Cott) Bi for pe king pai com wit 
cri, And said, lauerd, pou ha merci. @x300 Z. £. Psalter 
ci, 2 Laverd, here pe bede of me, And mi krie mote come to 
be. 1382 Wyc.ir Pvov. xxi. 13 Who stoppeth his ere at the 
cri ofthe pore. 2897 Hooxer Zeci. Pol. v. ixi. § 4 The un- 
resistible cries of suppliants calling upon you for mercy. 
1649 Butun Lug. Et atch Finpr. (1652) 181 It is my con- 
stant cry to my own Husbandmen to take heed of Plough 
balking. 1704 Pore JVindsor For.85 Succeeding Monarchs 
heard the subjects cries, 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 147 
The cry of the whole people was for a free Parliament. 


+4. A formal authoritative summons; 2 ‘call’. 

@x300 Havelok 270 And forto hauen alle at his cri, At his 
wille, at his merct. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 279 
Knyghtes, lordes of tounes, and alle com to his crie. ¢2330 
Amis & Amit, 207 Than hadde the douke. .A douhtiknight, 
atcrie. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/4 Thenne assemblyd 
alle the cyte of Luques at the crye of the fader. 

+5. An announcement made in public in a loud 
voice ; a proclamation. Ods. in general sense. 

[xz92 Britton 1. xxiii. § 13 Qi qe face encountre la crye, 
qe ileyt la prisoun par un an et un jour.) 1303 R. BRUNNE 
Handl, Synne 906 Pan commaundede bey, and made a cry 
.. Oa satyrday shulde men noun ryngge. c1350 JWyl2, 
Palerne 2249 Wich a cri has he cried .. burch hest_ of 
pemperour. @ aE ae Alexander 981 He makes a cric pat 
alle be curte..Suld put paim in‘to presens. arxgoz in 
Arnolde Chron. (1811) 90 Ony man that hangith not out a 
lanterne. .acordyng to the Mayrs crye. a 1533 Lp. Bersers 
Huon \iii. 182 Kyng yuoryn made a crye thorow all the 
cyte that euery man sholde be armed. 1837 Sir F. Pa- 
Grave Merch. & Friar iv. (1844) 139 A grave .. personage 
read. the‘ crye’, which. .announced the appointed mecting 
of the great Council of the realm. 

+b. pl. The proclamation of banns of marriage ; 
the ‘askings’. Ods. 

1318 SHorenam 71 Me schal maky the cryes At cherche 
oppe holy day3es thre. — 

ce. The proclamation of wares to be sold in the 
streets; the words in which wares are cried, as 
London cries. 

1642 Howes For. Traz, (Arb.) 25 Let his Chamber be 
street ward to take in the common cry and Language, and 
[to] see how the Town is serv'd. x762-7x H. Watroce 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) W11. 239 A book of fencing, 
the cries of London, and the procession at the coronation of 
William and Mary were designed by him. 1834 H7. Mar- 
tTingau Farrers i. 3 ‘The six o'clock cries are not all over. 
31857 E. Fitzceratp Lct?, (1889) 1.252 Some old Street cry, 
no doubt. 

da. Hue and cry: see Hur. 

+6. The mingled noise of people shouting; 
clamour, tumultuous noise, outcry. Obs. 

¢1275 Lay. 27034 cry hii ofhorde of ban Romleode, 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 244 Per was contek & crie. 
Lbid. 245 Men said pe wrath & cri gout borg be lord Tip- 
tofte. ¢x400 Destr. Troy 5915 Myche clamour & crye was 
kyde in pe ost. ¢1440 Promip, Parv. 103 Crye, or grete 
nyse a-mong the peple, ¢zuzultus. 

- Rumour, public report. 

1568 Grarron Chon. I]. 340 A crye and noyes went 
through the Citie, how the king and the Maior were lyke to 
be slayne. 1604 Suaxs. Oth, 1v, i, 127 Why, the cry gocs, 
that you marry her. 1608 Vorksh. Trag. ix, Knight.. 
Murder'd his children? xs¢ Gent. So the cry gocs. 1668 
Tenrce Let. to Sir ¥. Temple Wks. 273 II, 122 For ought 
Tcan judge by the Cry of the Court, he wants it (mney! 
more than Ido. 1864 E. Carern Devon Province, All the 
Cry, the report, something generally talked of, 


~ 'b. The public voice loudly uttered in approval, 


denunciation, etc. ; the vox fopult. : 

2628 Barts Aficrocosi., Vulgar-spirited Man (Arb.) 70 
One that followes mecrely the common crye, and makes it 
louder by one. x691-8 Norris Pract. Dise. 85 Vice will 
always have the Cry of her side. 1692 Locke Zoleration 
ut. ix, He that troubles not his Head at all'about Religion, 
what other can so well suit him as the National; with which 
the Cry and Preferments go. 1768 W. Gitrin Z'ss, Prints 
116 ‘The cry, in his day, ran wholly in favour of antiquity. 
1842 Arnotp Later Rom, Comm, (1846) 1. iv. r20 The 
popular cry was loud against hin. re 

. A form of words in which popular opinion on 
‘any matter finds general utterance; an opinion 
very generally expressed. some : 

1688 S. Penton Guardians Instr. 68 The common Cry is, 
that it is time enough to learn their Books when they come 
to be seven or eight years old. 1713 Sreete Englishman 
No. 50. 323 Then the Cry would be, Intages were put up for 
the common and ignorant People to worsh p. , 7786 T, 
Jurrerson IVrit, (1859) Il. 9 The general cry that our com- 
merce was in distress. 1848 Macautay //ist. Zug, I, 387 
A cry was... raised that the penny post was a Popish‘con- 
trivance, Se PO RES 

9.:Something shouted “to eicourage and rally 
a:party3- a watchword; a .war-cry, 2 battle-cry} 
arallying cry, lit, and fig, Vie 
1848. HALL Chror. 138); The lord ‘Talbot made a cryc, as 
though he would assaile the-gate... ‘x59: SHAKS, x Hen. VJ, 
1.1.79 ‘The Cry of Talbot serues me for 2 Sword. _ 1744 
Berkecey Sivis § 368 Truth is the cry of all, but the game 
of a few., - 1850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 59e/ Their names are 
‘no longer’ta cry*and atest. 1883 A/auch, Exam, 23 Nov, 
‘'5/x A revived Islamisni-was one of the cries by which Arabi 
sought to inspire his countrymen. . -:.- - +” 
-’ Dy esp. A political-or electioneering watchword ; 
a ‘legislative proposal or scheme designed as a 


ae 
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rallying cry for the members of a ‘party in 
acontest, .- ©. : ; 

1779 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 264 It would be well ifgentle- 
imen, before they joined in a cry against any establishment, 
had well considered for what purpose that cry is raised. 
283x Brewster Nezw/or(x855) 1]. xix. 218 The Tory election 
cry..was ‘the Church in danger’, 1844 Disragir Coningsdy 
ui, It is a very good cry though, if there be no other’ 
said Tadpole. 1884 GLapsrone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 
Redistribution is their favourite'cry. 7 

10. A fit of weeping: a good cry, an energetic fit 
of weeping that relieves the feelings (col/og.). . 

1852 J. B, Owen in Visc. Ingestre Melfora 1. 138 She was- 
not sure but a good cry would do herself good, too. 1890 
Eng. Ilust. dag. Christmas No. 162 Mrs. Macdonald had 
her cry out. > 

1. ‘The vocal utterance of animals; ¢sf. the par- 
ticular call of any animal. 

e1300 K. Allis. 5410 Sory foules..Cry hy hadden als 
a pecok. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 7rav, 213 The Bats.. 
sqweake and call one the other, in most offensive cryes. 
31694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 90 His Cry is like the 
Cry of some Ravens that I have. heard. rzgx Mrs. 
Grirrirn tr, Viaud's Shifioreck 151 The different species 
of animals were to be distinguished by their cries. _284x 
James Brigand iii, The distant cry of a wolf. 1887 C. C. 
Assott Waste-Land Wand. vi. 170 The sora hasa cry that 
is peculiar in its marked resemblance to the rattle of our 
green frog. a . 

12. The yelping of hounds in the chase. 

1535 R. Layton in Lett. Supp. Monast. (Camden Soc. 
1843) 72 T’o kepe the dere within the woode, therby,to have 
the better cry with his howndes. 1749 Fircoinc Zone Jones 
xvii. xiii, Sweeter music than the finest cry of dogsin Eng- 
land. 18., Writtier King Volmer §& Elsie iv, With cry of 
hounds and blare of hunter's horn. . 

b. Hence various phrases: e.g. fo give ciy, fo 
open upon the cry; full cry, full pursuit ; also fig. 
zs89 R. Harvey P24. Perc. 6 Will you. .run vpon a Chris- 
ten body, with full cry and open mouth? 1649 Futter 
ust Mar’s Fun, 13 Bear the whole kennel of Atheists come 
in with a full crie. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 16 Being in 
full Cryand main Chase, comfort and cheer them with Horn 
and Voice. r710 Par Proverbs 53 He gives out this cue 
to his admirers, who are sure to open upon the cry 'till they 
are hoarse again. 1858 HawtnHorne Fx, & Jt. Fruds. 11.32 
All offering their merchandise at full cry. 189% Rev. of 
Reviews July 25 The journalists gave cry after the Prince, 
like a pack of hounds when they strike the trail of a fox. 

18. trausf. A pack of hounds. 

1590 Saks. Aids. NV. 1. i. 13x My hounds are bred out 
of the Spartan kinde .. A cry more tuncable Was neuer .. 
cheer'd with horne._ 360r Yarixctox Two Lament. Traj, 
m1. ii. in Bullen O. PZ. IV, The little flocked hound .. surer 
of his sent, Then any one inall the crie beside. 1612 Coten., 
Afeute, a kennell, or crie, of hounds. 1697 G. Damrier in 
Phil, Trans. XX. 51 A Gentleman's Cry of Dogs. 1 
Daily News 3 Nov. 5/3 With four Pee of staghounds, six- 
teen of foxhounds .. besides not a few of those small ‘cries * 
of beagles, which afford such excellent sport in their way. 

+b. contemptuously. A ‘pack’ (of people). 

x60z Suaxs. Zant, ut. i. 289 Get me 2 Fellowship in 
acrie of Players. @26s8 CLevEtanp London Lady 35 A 
small Cry of Tenants. . ; : 

14. The creaking, crackling noise emitted by some 


metals, esp. tin, when bent. 

1882 Nature XXV. 374 The cry of tin is due to crystalline 
structure, ‘ : : 

15. Combined with an adv, as cry-ou?, the act 
of crying out, exclamation, outery. oa 

x814 Jane Austen J/anusf Park, (1866). “1816 — Zinnia 
viii, A gencral cry-out upon her extreme good luck. x82 
J. Nutr in Vise. Ingestre Jfeliora 1, 199 The constant cry- 
out was that the filth came from their neighbours. 

II. Phrases.. ee 

16. Great (or much) ery and little wool: the pro- 
verbial outcome of shearing hogs; hence,* much 
noise or fuss with small results, much ado about 
nothing. a a 

1579 Gossos Sch. Aduse(Arb.) 28 As one said at the shear- 
ing of hogs, great cry and litle wool, much adoe and smal 
help. 1625 fart Anat, Uren. x. 119 Parturient montes, 
etc...Great cry and little wooll. 2684 ‘I’. Gopparp Plato's 
Demon 301 When there isa great cry, there is not always* 
the more wooll, A/od. Sc. Muckle ery an’ little woo", As the 
deil'said whan he shore the soo. ‘ 

+17. Oud of (or without) all ery: a, beyond all 
cavil or dispute; to a certainty; certain; b. (also, 
out of cry) beyond measure ; to excess ; desperately, 
“(Ch out ofall ho, out of alt whooping, and sec Ho sd.) - 

1563 Gotoinc Cassar (1565) 77 As if the vyctory had bene 
theyr own out of ai cry." 1569 Turserv, Pocms, In their 
countrey downce is rife, and feathers out of cry.’ 1583 Gotp- 
inc Calvin on Deut. xxvii, 163 The proofes were so notable * 
as the matter ought to be out of all crie.. 1589 Nasu . 
Martius Months minde 36 The griefe whereof vext him out 
of all crie. 1994 Toning nA Shrew C iv b, For He so cram 
me downe the tarts. out of all cries 1598 R. Bexnarn, tr. 
Teretice (1607) 54 Misere hane amat, he loues her outa crie, 
xg98 Cuarman Blind Beggar Plays (1889) 4/2 Oh! Master, 
tis..without all cry. 1690 W: Warker Sdiom. Anglo-Lat, 
xz5 You commend them.out of all cry. 1875 Lowett 
Spenser Wks, (1890) LV. 347, He sometimes ‘hunted the 
letter’, as it was'called, outofallcry, - | 

18. Hithin ery of; within calling distance, 
A far cry: a long way, a very long distance. - | 

x632 Lirucow Z'rav. 1x. (1682) 396. Villages and Houses. ; 
each one was within cry of another. : x819 Scotr Leg. 
Ifontrose xii, One of the Campbells replied, ‘It isa far ‘cry 
to Lochow’; a proverbial’ expression of the tribe, meaning 
that their ancient hereditary domains lay beyond the reach 
‘of an invading enemy. 1850 Tat's A/ag. XVIT. qsht Th 
those ‘days itwas a ‘far cry.’.from Orkney to’ Holyrood; 
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nevertheless the’ cry' at length penetrated the royal ear. 
1886 Athengian x8-Apr. 498/3 It is a far cry from the’as- 
cidian to bookbinding and blue china, yet it is a cry that 
can he achieved by Mr. Lang. , 

Ory (krei), v. ‘Pa. t.and pple. eried (kraid). 
Forms: 3-5 crie-n, (3 creie- , 4-7 crie, crye, 4~ 
ery, (4 erei, crij, eri, orige, erly). Pa. ¢. 3-5 
eryde, 4-5 criede, cryede, 4-7 cride, cryed, 4— 
oried, (4 crijd, crid, creid, 7 ori’d, 7-8 cry’d). 
[a. F. evze-r = Pr. and OSp. eridar, It. gridare, Sp. 
gritar :—L.quiritére to raise a plaintive cry, to wail, 
scream, shriek out, cry aloud, bewail, lament, orig. 
(according to Varro) to implore the aid of the 
Quirites or Roman citizens: ‘ quiritare dicitur is 
qui Quiritum fidem clamans implorat’.] 

I. 1, zrauzs.,To entreat, beg, beseech, implore, 
in a lond and emoved or excited voice. +a. with 
the thing begged as direct object. Ols. (Now ery 
Jor.) Hence ¢o cxy QUARTER, TRUOE: see these 
words. = 
" a@3g00 Cursor I. 20746 (Cott.) pan erijd [G. creid] he 
merci atte last. 727d. 1131 (Gott.) His blod..fines noght 
wrake to crij [7.7 cri, crye, cry]. 1393 Lancr. P. PLC. 
vit. 338 Alle. .pat with good will Confessen hem and crien 
mercy, /éid. C. vin. 109 A bedreden womman To crye 
a largesse by-fore oure lorde. 1597 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 
42, Or monarch's hands that let not bounty-fall Where want 
cries some, but where excess begs all. 1668 Perys Diary 
18 Dec., He became as calm as a lamb, and owned .. and 
cried excuse, 

4b, with the person addressed as indirect 
(dative) object, and the thing begged as direct 
object; esp. in ¢o cry him merey, and analogous 
phrases. Ods. (The earliest known English use.) 

ar229 Ancr. R. 44 Cried him corne merci & forgiuenesse. 
a1240 Lofsongin Cott. Hom. 205 Ich. .creie pe leafdi merci. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 38x He..cryde hym mylce & ore. 
1393 Lane. P. PZ. C.xxt. 90 Pe knyght. .cryed iesu mercy. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 81/1 Whan they repente. .and crye 
their god mercy. «2533 Lo. Berners A101 Ixxxi. 249 Syr, 
TI erye you mercy for goddes sake doo not to me so grete an 
outrage, 1672 Viturers(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1.1. (Arb.) 
29 No, cry you mercy ; this is my book. 7 

+, with ov, ¢o hinz,in place of the dative. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 2789 (Gatt.) 3erne on baim he crid merci. 
Ibid, App. it. 739 (Brit. Mus, Add, MS.) The folke hem bad 
mercy to crie to iesu cryst, 1393 Lanan, P. P/.C, xiv. 13 
Pe kynge cride to abraam mercy. 1795 SoutHEey Yoan of 
Are vu. 52t This Alencon..Cried mercy to his conqueror. 

+d. with const. Azz (to him) of (grace). Obs. 

1362 Lane. P. PZ A. 1.77 Penne knelede I on my kneos 
and crized hire of grace. [1393 /did. C. 11, « And cryede 
to hure of grace] aie i 

2. To call in supplication or reverential invoca- 
tion (07, upor, tnto, 40 2 person). &. z7%7. Obs. 
or arch, 

crz90 S. Lng’, Leg. L. 13/479 On god huy criden and wepen 
sore, @1300 Cursor J, iho Crie to me bei shal And I for- 
sope wol here hercal. ¢1380 Wycuir Sev, Sel, Wks. 1. 94 
pei maken us dreden and crie on Crist. ¢1440 York Adyst. 
xxxiii, 62 wey cryeyeso on me? xsgo Crowney Way to 
Wealth 213 Crienge and callinge vpon them in thy nede. 
x6xz Suaxs. IVint. 7, 11, iii, 97 How he cride to mee for 
helpe. #2850 Rossert: Dante § Cive.1. (3874) 176 She is 
cried upon In all the prayers my heart puts up alone. 

‘b. with object sentence containing the utterance, 
or clause expressing its purport. (Now merged in 3.) 


, 1297 R. Grote, (1724) 495 Criinde pitosliche, that he ssolde 
- abbereuthe of Cristendom. « x300 Cursor AY. 4737 (Cott.) 
Criand...‘Ha reuth on vs, .pou blisced man’. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Kut,'s T. 898 Alle crieden..Haue mercy Lord vp 
ons, 1848 Hau. Chroz, 190b, Criyng on his men to do 
valiauntly. xzg90 Srenser J. Q, 1, ii, 21-Shee. with ruefull 
countenaunce, Cride, Mercy, mercy, Sir, vouchsafe to show, 
2659 B. Harris Parival'’s [von Age 149° The Foot .. was 
deserted by the Horse .. and cryed to them to stand, and 
make good their ground, 1697 DrypEn Virg, Georg. W. 455 
He..Thus mourning, to his Mother Goddess cry’d, Mother 
Cyrene [etc.], 1886 R, C, Lestie Seapainter's Log 27 
Tuming a .. deaf ear to the solicitations of admiring com. 


panions when they cry, ‘Do let I come wi’ ye, Bilt’. 
e.. fig. (intr.) Of things. Cf 7 and Cry ozé. 

1300 Cursor MM. 1130 (Cott.) His blod on erth sced lijs 
Efter wrak to me it crijs. xg52 Ascnam in Lett. Lt. 
Afeu (Camden) 12 Mischief. .so moche as did crye to God 
for a generall plage, rg9x Saks. 1 Hew, Vi, Vv. iv. 53 
Maiden blood, thus rigorously effus’d, Will cry for Ven- 
geance at the gates of heaven. 1607 — 7¥w10# 11, i, 20 But 
tell him, My Vses cry tome. 171x Steere Sect. No, 258 
® 3°Sir, these Things cry loud for Reformation. 1835 
Tureiwart Greece I, ix, 344 Injuries and insults .. which 
cried aloud for vengeance, r 

3. intr. To utter the voice loudly and with ex- 
clamatory effort, whether- under the influence of 
emotion, ‘as indignation, .fear, pain, surprise, or 
merely in order tobe heard afar, or above any 
noise that would prevent the ordinary speaking 
voice from being heard or distinguished ; to call 
aloud (Zo-2 person), shout, vociferate. - 

It differs from datwd, screanz, screech, shriek, in that these 
‘describe particular tones used in crying. =| : ‘ 
_ 1300 Cursor M, 44or (Gitt.) And quan i crid ful sone 
i-fledd [v.7 he fledde], Zdid. 22607 (Cott.) He sal.. Bath 
cri and brai for dute and drede.. 1382 Wycttr Aeés xix. 
28 Thei.. cryeden, selynge Greet [2388 is the] Dian of 
Ephesians. ¢2386 Cuavcer Kut.’s 7. 225 Why cridestow? 


who hath, the doon offence? ¢x400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) - 


xxxili. 13z Grete noyse of waters pat 2 man may no3t here 
anober, crie he neuer so hie. “a xqyo Kat: de dla Tour-Landry 
({x868) 9 Men-synging and crienge, iaping,. and. plaieng. 
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; 1ggo Srenser F. Q. 1. v. 33 The damned ghosts in torments 


fry, And with shrilling shrieks doe bootlesse cry. 
16xr Binte /se. xxxiv. 14 The satyr shall cry to his fellow. 
© 1684 F'vast of 1683-4 (Percy Soc.) 19 The watermen do 
loudly cry and bawl. 3824 Scort Redganntlet Let. xii, If 
onybody stops ye, cry onme. 1830 ‘Tennyson Afermeaid 26 
Call to each other and whoop and cry All night, merrily. 

+b. in connexion with sale by candle (CANDLE 
5d). Obs. 

x660 Perys Diary 6 Nov., We met all, for the sale of two 
ships by an inch of candle .. I observed how .. they all do 
cry, and we have much to do to tell who did cry last. 

¢@. quasi-zrazs. with complemental accusative. 

1H Letcuton in Lauderdale Papers (1885) ILI. xxxiii. 
55 Lhe germans cri’d their throats dry with calling for a 
generall Councill. 

4. trans, To utter or pronounce in a loud ex- 
clamatory voice, to call out. The object may be 
a. a description or term for the utterance; b. the 
word or words uttered; ¢. a clause stating their 


effect. 

&  a@xgo0 Cursor AT. 16388 (Cott.) pis word ai mar and 
mar to cri all pai be-gan. 1382 Wvyciir Acts xix. 32 Othere 
men cryeden othir thing sothli the chirche was confused. 
@1533 Lo. Berners Huon Ixvii. 230 When_he sawe his 
tyme, he cryed his worde and token. «2635 Corset Poems 
(1807) 16 What cryes the town? What cryes the Univer. 
sity? 

b. 1382 Weir Acts xix. 34 O vois of alle men was maad, 
criynge..Greet Dian of Ephisians, 1598 Suaks. A/erry HH, 
v. Vv. 209, I went to her in greene, and cried Mum, and she 
cride budget. 1610 — 7g. Uti. 53 For she had a tongue 
.. Would cry to a Sailor goe hang. 1697 Drypen 27x. 
Georg, 1. 763 With his last Voice, Zurydice, he cry’d. 
1709 Prior Despairing Sheph., And yet I pardon you, she 
cry'd. 1749 Fierpinc Yom Fones v. xii, Lest grave men 
and politicians .. may cry pish at it. 1831 Blackw. Mag. 

ind 564 ‘Cen thousand voices cried, ‘The King ! The 
King!’ 

es 1668 CutrerPpeR & Conn Barthel. Anat. 1, xviii. 49 
He cries that [this Cavity] is so small, that it will hardly 
admit a little Pea. 1680 Otway Orphan 1. i, He.. cries 
He's old, and willingly would be at rest. 1726 Suetvockr 
Voy. round World (1757) 249 This, they cried, was a poor 
dependance, 1847 TENNyson Princess 1. 463 Some cry- 
ing there was an army in the land. 

d. spec. To shout (a war-cry, watchword, or the 
like). 

1375 Barnour Bruce xv. 497 Than his ensen3e he can hye 
cry, 31835 STEWART Cron, Scot. 11.78 Loud on hichthe cryit 
hes his seinje. 1548 Hati Chron. 103 b, Thei issued out of 
the castle ctiyng sainct George, Talbot. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
pert 7yav, 188 They presently shake and vibrate their 
Swords upon their Shields, crying aloud Nayroe. 

5. To announce publicly so as to be heard by all 
concerned; to give oral public notice of, to pro- 
claim ; to appoint or ordain by proclamation. 

1300 Beket 2477 Forte the dai were icome, That was 
icrid into al that lond that he scholde beo up ynome. ¢1340 
Cursor M. 5497 (Fairf.) He lete cry a parlement. ¢1q00 
Maunpev. (Roxb,) Pref. 2 He will ger crie it openly in be 
middell of a toune, ¢1465 Zug, Chron, (Camden) 6 He 
leet crie and ordeyne general justis at Londoun, in Smyth- 
feld, 1533 Lp. Berners Axon liii.179 The kynge caused 
to be cred +» that none sholde be so hardy to speke. 1646 
Buck Rich. [T/, 1.14 Those who cry him sodeepe an homi- 
cide, 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 514 They bid cry With Trumpets 
regal sound the great result. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI, 
446/x, I was induced to outbid... bids that were cried by the 
auctioneer, but that had never been made at all. 

absol. 160% SHaks. Lear v. i. 48 Let but the Herald cry, 
And Ie appeare againe, . 

pb. To announce (a sale, things for sale); to sell 


by outcry; to offer for sale by auction or by 


hawking in the streets. 

x393 Lanct. P, Pl. C. 1, 226 Kokes and here knaueg 
crieden hote pyes, hote! 1483 Cath. Angl. 82 To Cry in p® 
merketh, preconizare. 1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 
318 Diogenes when he was to be sold for a slave ,. mocked 
the Serjeant that cried him tosale. 163z Massincer Afaid 
of Hon. 1. i, I willery broom, or cat’s-meat, in Palermo. 
31677 Act 29 Chas. JI ¢. 7 Noe person. .shall publickly cry, 
shew forth, or expose tosale, any wares, merchandizes, frutt, 
herbs, goods, or chattells, ror W. Wotton /7ist. Rowe 26: 
He went to the Camp, when he heard the Sale was cry'd, 
to bid for the Empire. 1875 Howexts Foregone Concl. 1 
A peasant crying pots of pinks and roses. 

Proverb. To cry stinking fish. 

x660 Jer, Tavtor Duct. Dubit, (1671) 805 Does ever any 
man cry stinking fish to be sold? x825 Mrs. Cameron 
Crooked Paths (Houlston Tracts, \.xxv. 5) ‘Sir, answered 
the woman, looking wise, ‘nobody cries stinking fish.’ 186 
TuackEray B. Lyudon (1878) IV. iii. 444 This was not 
true: but what is the use of crying bad fish? 


¢. To give public, oral notice of (things lost or 


found). - : . ; 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 114 His Master .. is readie 
to. .get his Nouice cride in euerie market Towne in Essex, 
a1626 Bacon Max. § Uses Com. Law (1636) 65 [The 
strayes] to be seized..and to be cryed in three markets ad- 
joyning. 1799S. Freeman Town Of. 58 Persons who take up 
any stray beast, shall cause him to be posted and cried. 
ari4g Baruam Ingol. Leg, Knight & Lady xiii, We've 
sent round the Crier, and had him well cried, 1885 Sir J, ¥. 
Srepucn in Law Ties! Rep, LI. 782/2 The prisoner 
found a’purse and money, and..heard soon afterwards that 
it was cried in the street. 


d. To proclaim the marriage banns of; to ‘ask? 


-in church, (Still in Scotland and New England.) 


177% SHERIDAN Rivalsv. 3,Or perhaps be cried three times 
in a country church. 1867 Lowe. Siglow Papers Ser. 
Introd. Te Courtin', An’ all I know is they wuz cried In 
meetin’, come nex Sunday, 1875 W. MeInwraltx Guide 
Wietownshive.123 Loving couples landing on the Saturday. 
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got ‘cried * on the Sunday, and were married, firm and fast, 
on the Monday. . : 
e. To read or recite aloud in the streets. 

rg1o Lutrreu. Brief Red. (1857) Vi. 572 ‘Whe justices have 
ordered the constables to take up all those that cry such 
libells. 1855 Macautay /7ist. Eng. III. 503 Broadsides of 
prose and verse written in his praise were cried in every 
street. 

+6. To summon in a loud voice; to call (to 


come). Ods. 

61420 Pailad. on Hush, 1. 10 The medes clensed tyme is 
now to make, And beestes .. from hem to crie. 1470-85 
Matory Avifiur x. li, There he.. eryed vnto harnets alle 
that_myghte bere armes. 

+7. To call for, demand loudly. Also fig. of 
things, Ods. 

1604 Suaks, Ofh. 1. ili. 277 Th’ Affaire cries hast : And 
speed must answer it. x62x FLetcurr Pilerine i. ii, This 
cries money for reward, good store too. 1798 Sourney /x- 
scriptions xv, ‘The innocent blood cried vengeance, 

+8. Toextol; =cry up. Obs. 

1613 Suaks. Hen. FI/J, 1.1.27 Now this Maske Was cry’de 
incompareable. a1625 Frercuer Ham, Lieutenant 1. i, 
When all men cry him. 1628 Earnie Microcosm, Vulgar- 
spirtted Alan (Arb.) 70 That cries Chaucer for his Money 
aboue all our English Poets, 

9. zr. To utter inarticulate exclamations, es/. 
of grief, lamentation, or suffering, such as are 


usually accompanied with tears ; to weep and wail. 
1297 R. Grove. (1724) 13 Heo cryede and wep with sorwe 
ynow, c1300 Seyn Fultan 179 Pe Justice bigan to wepe 
and crie. 1340 HamroLte Px, Conse. 475 Bot ligge and 
sprawel and éry and wepe. ¢1400 Maunnrv, (Roxb.) iv. 13 
Scho began to crie,asa thing pat had mykill sorowe. ¢14g0 
Alerlin 261 He he-gan to make grete sorow, and cried high 
and cleer that thei with-ynne vpon the walles myght wele it 
here. rg90 Spenser /*. Q. 1. ili. 25 She gan..to..cry, and 
curse, and raile, and rend her heare. 1899 SHaks. A/uch 
Ado in, ii, 69 If you heare a child crie in the night 
you must call to the nurse, and bid her still it. 161 Bistr 
Lek, xxvi. 13 When the wounded crie, when the slaughter 
is made in the midst of thee. 1880 ‘’ENNySON 7 AT ev. liv. 
18 An infant crying in the night: An infant crying for the 
light : And with no language butacry. 1884 J. Parker 
Afpost, Life U1. 124 You will never persuade the world that 
Jeremiah did anything but cry. 
b. trans. with zuto, out of, etc. 
1746 W. Horstry Food (1748) J. 196 We must... not let .. 
(them] whine and cry us into a tame submission. 
10. This passes in later use into: To weep, shed 
tears used even where no sound is uttered. 
¢ 1532 Dewes Jutrod. Fr.in Palsgr. 939 To crye or wepe, 
braire. 1598 Suaks. ATerry Wu. i. 2t 'Mercie on mee, 
T haue fre dispositions to cry. eye Downe (J.), Her 
who still weeps with spungy eyes, And her who is dry cork, 
and never cries. 1662 Perys Déavy 14 Oct., And she so 
cruel a hypocrite that she can cry when she pleases. 1742 
Cuesterrintp Lett, I. xci. 2 2 jl Caesar... even cried 
when he saw the statue of Alexander the Great. 1840 
P. Parley's Annual 1, 116 What! have you not left off 
crying yet? Ishall give you something to cry for before 
you go home. 1883 G. Liovn Eb, § Flow I. 108 Poor 
Pauline, who cried copiously. ‘ 
b. quasi-vvans. To cry fears, cry one's eyes or 
heart out, cry oneself blind, sick, to sleep, etc. 
r6rx Suaks. Cymb. un. iv. 46 And cry my selfe awake? 
1704 Cinser Careless Hush. 1.i, 1 could cry my Eyes out. 
/bid., I should cry my self sick in some dark Closet, 1831 
Blachw. Mag. XXX. 3524/1 A sickly infant, which a stern 
stepmother bids cry itself to sleep, 1862 Kincstey Mater 
Bad. iv. (1886) 157 He. .sat down..and cried salt tears from 
sheer disappointment. 3864 TENNYSON Grandutother x, 
I cried myself well-nigh blind, 1888 Mrs. Otirnanr Joyce 
I, 169 When she had cried her heart out. 
LL. utr. Of an animal; To give forth a loud 
call or vocal. sound ; to utter its characteristic call. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. (1495) 131 Amonge 
byrdes and foules .. the male cryeth and not the female. 
c14so Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 576/44 Cucudlo, to crye as a 
Cokow. did. 607/3 Recano, to crye as a tygre, 1563 
Furxe Meteors (1640) 5t_ Frogs crying .. forewarne us of a 
tempest, x6z0 SHAKS. Tew, v. i. 90 There I cowch when 
Owles doe crie, 182r Byron Heav. § Larth iii. 732 Hark, 
hark! the sea-birdsery! 2839 Tuackeray A7ajor Gahagan 
iv, The camels began to cry. 
b. Said of the yelping of hounds in the chase, 
1486 Bk. St. Albans Eviija, Whi theys houndes all 
Bayen and cryen. x601 Suaxs. Twel. N.u. v. 135 Sowter 
will cry vpon't for all this, though it bee as ranke as a Fox. 
1602z — Haut, 1v. v. 109 How cheerefully on the false Traile 
they cry, Oh this is Counter you false Danish Dogges. 
G. quasi-zrazs. 
1796 Burne Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 143 Like impor- 
tunate Guinea-fowls crying one note day and night. 


+12. ¢ransf Of things inanimate: To emit a 
wheezing or creaking sound. Ods. ; 

* 123 Firzuers, usb, § ro If it synge or crye, or makeany 
noyse vnder thy fete, than it is to wete to sowe, 78x [see 
Cry ort). . 
’ IT. Phrases and combinations. 

* Phrases, 

13. In many phraseological expressions, as Zo ¢#' 
Arm, Cock, CRAVEN, CREAK, CUPBOARD, FIL, 
Hatves, Harrow, Havoc, Mew, QuarrTer, QUIT, 
Quirs, Quirrance, SHAME, TRUCE, VENGEANCE, 
etc., for which see these-words. To cry encourage- 
ment: to shout encouraging words. Cry isk: see 
5b. /Cryrmercy: seeia,b. Zo ery smack: to 
give out the sound of asmack. Cf. also sense 17. 


~' 3627 W: ScLaTER Lxg. 2 Thess. (1632) 124 He heares not 
the sweet Busse crysmacke. 1872 Raymonp Statist, Zines 
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324-Where so maiy voices cry encouragement, it ts well that 
one should speak warning. ; : 

*% Lith prepositions. . 
‘(For the constructions in which both words have 
their ordinary senses, see above.) ~ | ; 

14. Cry against ——. To raise one’s voice 
against; to utter protests or reproofs against ; 
also jig. of things. : 

1382 Wyreur Dent. xv. 9 Lest he crye ajens thee to the 
Lord. 16x Biste Youah i,2 Goe to Nineuch .. and cry 
means it. 1635 Swan S/ec. Af. vi. § 2 (1643) 185 Reason it 
self doth crie against it. x850 Tennyson Ji Alen, xc. 24, 
I find not yet one lonely thought That cries against my 
wish for thee. . 

15. Cry for ——. To beg or call for loudly and 
imploringly, or with tears; jig. to be in pressing 
need of, to demand in the name of justice (see 
above 2c). 

@x300 Cursor AY. 9610 {Cott.) All bat sco wald for cri or 
call. xg8x Mutcaster Positions xxxviii, (1887) 159 If ye 
shew a child an apple, he will crye for it. 1599 Suni. 
Hen. V,w.i. 148 jome swearing, some crying for a Sur- 
gean. 1860 7. Martin Horace 96 The toiiworn wretch who 
cries for ease, 2 

+16. Cry of ——. To hail from, beng to. Obs. 

¢1314 Guy Warw, (A.) z00r Redi to fiztes Wip alle pat 
crie of pat cuntre, 

17, Cry on, upon : see senses 2,3. Also 
(obs.), To call upon in the way of appeal, to appeal 
to; to exclaim against; to choose by acclama- 
tion ; to invoke or bring by outcry (/ame, honour, 
hate, etc.) on or upon. Cf. cry SHAME npon, 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 6139 (Gott.) pan gan pe folk apon him 
cri, And said ‘do 30u forth in hey’. cxq00 Dest», Troy 6504 
Then criet he full cantly pe knightes vpon. 1532 Morr 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 396/1 He cryed vpon them to doe 
penaunce. 1349-64 BauLpwin Aor. Philos. (Palfr.) 73 b, 
Alltheir religiones were wicked and abhominable And there- 
fore some of them cried upon them. 1568 GraFrton Chron. 
II. 154 This yere fell a great controversie. .about the chosyng 
of the Maior..the Commons ..cryed upon Thomas fitz 
Thomas. x6or Snaxs. 7wed. NV. v. i. 62 That very enuy.. 
Cride fame and honor on him. 1606 — 77. § Cr. v. v1 35 
His mangled Myrmidons. .come to him, Crying on Hector. 

*** [Vith adverbs, 

18, Cry back. a. ¢ranzs. To call back. Sc. 

1864 W.Cuamopers in Athenzum No. 1 01/2 Rin and 
cry back the laird. : oe 

b. dnir. Hunting. To retum as ona trail; to 
hark back ; fig. to revert to an ancestral type. 

19. Cry down. a. trans. To proclaim (a thing) 
as unlawful, to forbid, suppress, or condemn by 
public proclamation; to decry; publicly to dis- 
claim responsibility for. 

1487 Se. Acts Fas. 17 (2597) § 65 That the fute-bal and 
golfe be vtterly cryed downe, and not to be vsed. 1684 
Bunyan Prigr. re x87 ) azz Her Husband first cried her 
down at the Cross, and then turned her out of his Doors, 
1692 Lurrrety Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 563 The lord mayor 
sent his officers to ory coens the faire, 1765 BLacksTONE 
Cos, (1774) I. 278 The king may..decry, or cry down, any 
coin of the kingdom, and make it no longer current, 1827 
Hattas Const. Hist. (1876) 1. i. 38 Bad money was cried 
down, with penal 


ties. 
b. To condemn, depreciate, or disparage loudly, 
vehemently, or publicly. 

1598 B. Jonson £v. fax in Aunt.1,v, He condemned, 
and cry'd it downe for the most pyed_and ridiculous that 
ever he saw. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. u. xxi. 135 
These cry up Drakes fortune herein to cry down his valour, 
2742 Fretpine. 3. Andrews 1. xvii, A book which the clergy 
would be certain to cry down, 1888 Riner Haccarp 
Meeson's Will i, Did Meeson’s subsidize a newspaper to 
puff their undertakings, the opposition subsidized two to cry 
them down, : 

ce. To put down, overcome, silence, by louder or 
more vehement crying. . 

1613 Suans. Hen VITY, tie 137 Ile to the King, And from 
a mouth of Honor quite cry downe This Ipswich fellowes 
insolence. @x628 Preston Satats Daily Lxerc. (1629) 103 
Our sinnes cry lowder then our prayers, they cry downe our 
prayers, ‘ ; 

20. Oxy off. ziz/7. To exclaim that 1 negotiation 
is broken off, on the part of the exclaimer ; to an- 
nounce one’s withdrawal /7om a negotiation, treaty, 
engagement, eic. 

2778 Suerwan Rivals 111. i, I should never be the man to 
bid you cry off. 1857 Trotiore Zhe Clerks xxxviii, 
Would she be the first to cry off from stich a bargain? 890 
G. M. Fenn Double Knot 1, Prol. iv. 62 He soon cried off 
on finding that his challenge was taken up. Yi 

21. Cry out. To utter loud and (usually) impas- 
sioned exclamation; to exclaim. zz¢7. and trans. 
Of things; To emit a creaking sound. . - 

'x382 Wet Zcc?vs, 1, 18 Thanne crieden out the sonus of 
Aron. 1483 Cath, Ang? 82 To Cry owte, exclamare. 1535 
CoverDALe Jsa@. xii. 6 Cric out, and be glad, thou that 
dwellest in Sion. x592 Suaxs, Kom. § Feed, 11. iii, 109 Art 
thou a man? thy forme cries out thou art. . 653 H. Cocan 
tr, Pinto's Trav, xix. G7 Threnteningsit they cryed out never 
so Jittle, to kill themall, 178: Ancugrin Navel Chron. XI. 
291 Our poor ship grinding, and crying out at every stroke. 
3818 Byron Juan 1. cevii, They-will not ery out before 
they're hurt.» 1890 A. Gissine Village Hanipden M11. iti. 72 
He just cried out a good-night..and set off. - . 

-b. Const. agazzst, at, ort, upor (persons or things 
objected to); "for (something wanted); ‘} to/cry 
out of, to. complain loudly or vehemently of (a 


matter), - 
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1385 Wyctir Ids. (1880) 157 All cristene men schal crie- 
out on pes deuelis pals ban 3548 Haun Chrox, 14b, 
All pore people will rayleand crie out upon us, Jdid.209b, 
Which commaundement so vexed .. that they cryed out of. 


God. 1568 Grarton Chrou. Il. 249 Criyng out of the 
dammages and hurtes that they had susteyned. 579 


Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 4x His crueltie was so loudely 
cryed out on. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V, 1. iii. 29 They say he 
cried out of Sack. 1630 Br. Bepett in AaZ. Ussher's Lett, 
(2686) 421 He is the .. most cried out upon. 1634 Sir T. 
Herserr Trav, 160 A severe Scholler .. cries out against 
their filthmesse. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xv. 48 
Crying out for help. @1680 1’. Brooxs Hés. (2867) VI. 217 
Sometimes they cry out of the malice, plots, envy, and rage 
of men. xgrz tr. Werenufelsius Meteors of Stile 194 You 
cry out Thief upon a Man. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884 
Rtldg.) 218 apey wou'd cry out of the Cruelty of being 
confin’d. x759 Gotpsm. 7Vie Bee Wks. (Globe) 366/2 The 
world..may cry out at a bankrupt who appears at a ball. 
1872 R. H. Hurron Zss. (2877) I. 92 Every hving movement 
of human thought .. cries out against it. 1879 Riss Yonce 
Cameos Ser. wv. i. 15 The state of the church cried out for a 
general council, _ ‘ 
+c. To be in child-birth. Cf. SHout. Oés. 

1613 Suaxs. /7en. VIII, v. i, 67 What, is she crying out? 
1668 Perys Diary 12 July. 1692-1754 [see Crvine 2]. 

+d. To sell out by auction. Ods. 

17or Lond. Gaz. No. 3748/4 Mr. John Boulte ,, Pawn- 
broker. .gave over his Employment, and cried out his Goods. 

22, Cry up. trans. To proclaim (a thing) to 
be excellent ; to endeavour to exalt in public esti- 
mation by proclamation or by loud praise ; to extol. 

1593 Drayton AVisery Q. Afary Wks. 1753 11. 388 When 
she up is cry’d, Of all angelic excellence the priine. 1631 
T. Powein Tom AX Trades 144 When your credit is eryed 
up tothe highest. 1648 Jexxys Blind Guide iv. 88 You cry 
up Miracles as you cry down the Word. «@1698 Tem- 
PLE (J.), Crying up the pieces of eight. 17rz ADDISON 
Spect, No. 125 ? 5 We often hear a poor insipid Paper or 

ramphlet cried up. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) ILI. soo They 
who cry up the French revolution, cry down the party whic! 
you and I. belong to. 1874 HecesSoc. Pressure v.73 Isn't 
it Bord to hear Milverton cry up the virtue of athletic 
sports b : 

+b. zutr. To raise one’s voice, shout. Ods. 

1684 GopparD Plato's Deiton 259 Worthy Patriots, who 
cry up so much for Liberty and Property. 

Cry-, in many words, obs. f. Cri-. 

. Obs. Also ery-,criell, In Criel] Heroez, 
an old name of the Egret or Lesser White Heron. 

1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Albardeola .. a cryell herne. 
61x Corar., Aigrette ..a Cricll Heron. (2785 Jonson, 
Cryal, the heron (citing Ainsworth], Hence in mod, Dicts.] 

ryance, -aunce, Cryature: see Cre-. 

Cryhb, etc. : see CRIB, . 

Cry'-baby, [f. Cry sb. or vb. stem.] A de- 
risive appellation for one who cries childishly. 

1882 Advance 18 May 317 Tom called him a cry-baby, be- 
cause his eyes were always full of tears. x Sat, Kev. 
2x Feb, 230/z, ‘I declare. .that they ‘re cry-baby chaps.’ 

Cry‘ing, v/. sb. [-1nG1.] 

1. The action of the verb Cry in its various 
senses; shouting, lamentation, weeping, etc. 

a 1340 Hampore Psalter iii. 4 His prayere he callescriynge. 
1398 ‘Lrevisa Barth, De P. KR. x11. vi. (t495) 416 Cryenge of 
the owle by nyght.  ¢x400 Dest». Troy 10180 The clamar 
was kene, crying of Pepull. 1509 Bancray Shyp of Folys 
(1570) 168 Thy crying, toole, shall not wake him out of that 
sleepe. 3622 Binte 1 Sav. iv, 14 Eli heard the noise of the 
crying. 1722 De For Col, Fack (1840) 24 My crying was 
over, r89x F, Barnett Sin of Olga Z. I, viii. 115 There’s 
a good deal of crying! And we mope and look miserable. 

2. With adverbs, as crying out, exclamation, 
calling out, outcry; spec. accouchement (ods.) ; 
crying up, extolling, laudation, ete. 

1483 Cath, ply 1 82 A Criynge owte, exelantacio. 1676 
Axten Address Nonconf, 158 A zealous crying up one, and 
crying down another. 1692 Lurrren, Bricf. Ree (x857) II. 
417 He has ordered all the English nobility and gentry to be 
present at her crying out. x7:5 tr, C“ess D'Anois® Wks, 
479 Couriers were dispatch'd. .to desire them to come to Her 

Lajesty’s Crying-out, 1754 Ricuarpson Grandison (1812) 
VI. 323 (D.) unt Neil, was at the crying out. 

8. attrib, 2s orying cold, a cold that makes the 
eyes run, : 

196x Foore Liar. Wks. 1799 T. 290 All the sighing, dying, 
erying crotchets, that the whole race of rhymers have ever 
produced. 1843 Sir T. Watson Lee?. Physic (1871) I. 55, 
1 found her suffering under what is popularly called a ‘cry- 
ing cold . : 

Crying, fé/.a. [-1nG?.] That cries. 

1, Uxclaiming, shouting, clamorous; roaring, 
-2398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xu. xxiii, (2495) 455 
A cryenge sce and an vnpeasyble is peryllous. 1483 Cath. 
Augi, 82 Criynge, clamans, 1604 Suds. Of, 1. iit. 230 My 
selfe the crying Fellow did pursue. 1697 Daynen Virz. 
Georg. 1 495 ‘When crying Cormorants forsake the Sen. *. ~ 

2. Wailing, weeping. ae a 

1893 Suans. Lucx, 8x4 And fright her crying babe with, 
Tarquin's name, 3848 Macausay Hist. Hug. I. 380 An- 
noyed by invalids and crying children, __ kK, 

. Of evils: That forces itself upon notice, and 


. calls loudly for redress ; clamant, notorious. 


1607 TorseLt ig ard (x608) 736 Odious crying sins. 1640 
Petit, in -Rushw. Hist. Colt, (2692) ut. I, 2x Representing 
Ship-Moncy as a Great and Crying Grievance. 1660 GAUDEN 
God's Great Demonstr. The cryingest injustice and 
cruelty in the world. rgrxr Kove 5 4. No, 6x 25 There 
is a most crying Dulness on both Sides, 1838 Prescotr 
Ferd, § Is. (1846) I, iii. rss The most crying evil of this 
period. : 1890 F. W. Ropixson Very Strange  antily xi. 
95 It would be a crying shame, if you could. 
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.adzb. 1836-9 Dickens Sé. Bos (1877) 126 These two old . 
men. .have made themselves crying drunk. ies: 
Hy, adv. [f. prec. + =1¥2.] In the. 

manner of a. crying evil; clamantly, markedly. ~ 
1818 Sourney Z£ss, (1832) I..130 The condition of the 
inferior clergy .. still cryingly requires improvement, 1878 
SreLey Seitz II, 183 There was nothing that was so cry- 
ingly unjust or‘wrong, ‘ 

CrykKat, -et(te, obs; ff. Cricxer 50.1, 

Cryke, obs. form of Creek sé.1 - : 

Crym-: see Crime. ‘Crymble: scé CRUMBLE, 

Crymell, -yll, var. of Creui Ods. “ 

Cryne, obs, f. CRusE v. Se. 

Crynok, obs. f. Crannoo, CurNocK. 

Cryogen (kroiddgen). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
xpio-s frost, icy cold + -GEN taken as = producer.] 
A. freezing-mixture, or a substance which when 
mixed with ice produces a freezing mixture. 

x875 F. Gurnriein Proc. Physical Soc.1. 76 By Cryo en 
I mean an appliance for obtaining 2 temperature below 
O°C. In this paper it always signifies a freezing-mixture. 
188x Watts Dict. Chem. VUL. 1005 The temperature of the 
mixture when used as‘a eryogen. 

Cryohydzate (kroiohoidrét). Chem. [f. as 
prec. + Hyprate.] A solid hydrate formed by 
the combination of a salt or other crystalloid with 
water (ice) at a temperature below freezing-point. 

1874 F. Gurnniz in Proc. Physical Soc. 1.74 At OPC, the 
ice and the water solidify together, producing the compound 
body or cryohydrate called ice, which is thus a cryohydrate 
of water. 1895 /éid, 1. 76 By Cryohydrate I mean the 
body resulting from the union of water with another body, 
ae P ieea hydrate can only exist in the solid form below 


Cryolite (kreicloit), Afiz. [Named 1799 f. 
Gr. xpto-s frost + -LITE.] A native fluoride of 
aluminium and sodium, found in white or brownish 
semi-transparent masses or tals. 

It occurs in an extensive bed in Greenland, and is an im- 
portant source of the metal aluminium. 

x8or W. Nicnoison Jrn/. Nat. Philos. Ser. 1. V. 212 
Before the blowpipe chryolite fuses even before ignition. 
1888 Times 19 Nov. 10/3 The cryolite mines at Ivigtut, 

Cryon, obs, form of Crayon. 

|| Cryophozus (kroip'forvs). [mod.L. in form, 
f. Gr. xpvo-s frost +-gopos -bearing, -bearer.] An 
instrument for illustrating the freezing of water by 
evaporation; that invented by Wollaston consists 
of.a glass tube with a bulb at each end, 

1826 Henry £git. Chent, 1. 134 The instrument invented 
by Dr. Wollaston, and termed by.him the Cryophorus or 
rost-bearer. 1863 T'yxpaut Heat v. § 187 (1870) 151. 

Hence Cryopho'ric a,, having the nature or 
function of a cryophorus. ; 

188: Herscnen in Mature XXIML 384 The cryophoric 
apparatus needed. . ae Sea 

Cryophyliite (krsiofirlsit). Afn. [f. Gr. 
xpto-s frost + @vAAov leaf + -1rE.) A species of 
mica found in granite at Cape Ann, Mass. | 

31867 Ager, Frul, Se. Ser. 1. XLII. 217 On Cryophyllite 
a new mineral species. . 

Orypse, obs. form of Crisp a. . 

Crypt (ript), sd. Also 5 oripte, 7 cript. 
fad. . crypla: see below. Cf. F. cayipte (1721, in 

Jatzfeld), and see Gror, Grorro, ‘The L. form 
was commonly used up to the end of the 18th c. ; 
the example of 1432 appears to be isolated.] . 
+1, A grotto or cavern. Ods, . 
a-so tr, Aigdet (Rolls) V. 307 The cripte [Trevisa den] 

of Seynte Michael in the mownte Gargan. >. 

2. ‘An underground cell, chamber, or vault ; esd. 
one beneath the main floor of a church, used as a 
burial-place, and sometimes a8'a, chapel or oratory. 

2789 Brann Hist. § Antig. New-Castleupon-Tyne 1. 368 
The chancel of this-church stood upon a large vault or 

t. 184r W. SraLpixe Jad; ee si. 11, 36:-Lhe devout, 
as St. Jerome relates, caeaike abit of visiting. the tombs 


of the martyrs in these the Catacombs}. 1883 S. C. 
Hatt Relroapect IL. 207 Fie i eorner) was buried 4 the 
crypt of St, Paul's Cathedral. ; 
+. An underground passage or tunnel. Ods. 
3667 Lyctvyn. Afenr, (1857) 11. 32, I design’d..the plot of 
his canall and garden, with a erypt thro’ the hill. 
3. rand and fig. Recess, secret hiding-place. 
3833 A, Fonstanque Zune. under 7 Administ, (1837) IT. 
16 [I'he Ballot} is.. the crypt of political honesty. 2842 
“ennyson T7202 Waterproof xxili, Fall'n into the dusty 
crypt Of darken’d forms and faces. : 
“2. Anat, A. small simple tubular or- saccular 
gland; a secretory pit or cavity, as in a mucous 
membrane; a follicle. Also applied to the cavities 
in the jaw-bones in which the teeth are developed: 
1840 Baty tr. ALitUler’s Elem, Physiol. 1. 485 Very shallow 
depressions, such as the simple crypts of the mucous mem- - 
branes. 189 J. Loses Dental Surg. 5 The crypts of the 
canine teeth, ~ a ee ° 
5. Comb., as crypt-house. . : ., 
- 1873° Tristrast Aload vi. 182 There are many caves which | 
have been used as dwellings, and several crypt houses, ; 
| Cxypta (kript2).. [L.,-a. Gr. apunry vault, f. 
«purrros hidden, concealed:]: ies : 
‘#1, = Crypr sbi, 2° Obs. , we ; 
1863 Homilies u, Idolatry tn, (1859) 256 Christians had.. 
caves under the ground called Cryptac, where they for fear 
of persecution assembled secretly together., 2612 Coryar 


.- GRYPTAL. 


Crudities 145 In a low crypta or vaulted chappell which is 
directly.under the quire. 7639 in Hearne Collect, (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc) III. 228-In this of St. Calixtus there are 3 Cryptas one 
above another. 1703 Batrey Avtig. Cantcrd. u. 28 They 
were commonly called Cripta, or rather Crypta. 

2. Anat. =Crrpr sb. 4. 

1860 in Mayne Zap. Lex. 

b. Bot. (See quots.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Crypta,the sunken glands or cysts which 
occur in dotted leaves. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Cryftz .. in 
Botany, the oil receptacles of a leaf. j 

Cryptal (kri-ptil), ¢. - [f. L. exypra (see prec.) 

+-AL.] , Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
erypt. : 
1042 Dunouison Med. Léx. s.v. Crypta, The use of the 
eryptal or follicular secretion, is to keep the parts .. supple 
ang moist. 1860 4/2 Year Round No. 56. 139 He led me 
down to the second cryptal chamber. 

Cryptarch Gert). rare. 
hidden, secret +dpyds ruler.] A secret ruler. 
Cry'‘ptaxchy, secret government. 

1800 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 These foreign 
assistants are, in fact, the cryptarchs of such synods. 1798 
— in Monthly Rev. XXV. 51x Yet .. this cosmopolitan 
cryptarchy is coextensive with the habitable world, 

rypted (krivptéd), a. rare. [£ Crrpr + -xp.] 
Formed like a crypt, vaulted. 

188g A. J. C. Hare Russia iii. 136 A crypted hall and 
stair lead to the chapter-] 

Cryptic (krisptik), a. (sb.) Also 7 -ique, 7-S 
-ick, 7-8 criptic(k. [ad. L. erypitc-us, a. Gr. 
xpunrixés fit for concealing, f. epunres hidden ; in 
sense 2, f, CRYPT +-10.] 

1, Hidden, secret, occult, mystical. 

Cryptic syllogism, a syllogism of which the premises are 
not fully or ex licitly stated, , . 

1638 Mv Ws. 1. (1672) 187 Not in cryptick or mystical 
terms, or in..a language which they understand not, 1663 
J. Spencer, Prodigies £1665) 130 Her (Nature's) silent pro- 
cesses and more cryptick methods. «1734 Nortu Examen 
1 fil, P 103, 193 This cryptic Plot, 1882 A, B, Bruck Parad, 
Teaching Christ iv. (1891) 109 His doctrine was open and 


[f. Gr. xpumrds 
So 


not one. 

2. Ofthe nature of a crypt or vault. razz. 

1878 Afasque Poets 26 The uncrumbled cryptic place Of still 
sarcophagi. 1882 Society 4 Nov. 21/2 One of those coved 
cryptic rooms found so generally in South Germany, 

: T B. sé. A secret or occult method (of communi- 
cating knowledge). Ods. 

1608 Bacon Adv, Learn. u. xvii. 64 There be also other 
Diuersities of Methodes..as that.. of Concealement, or 

ptique, etc, which I do allowe well of. 
wy pticad (kriptikail), @ [fas prec. + -aL.] 


s= prec. - 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Crnpticall, hidden or 
secret, rS48 Boyce Seraph. Love xxiv, (1700) 145 That .. 
cryptical Method and Stile of Scripture. 1844 De Quixcry 
Greece under Romans Wks, VUIT. 318 These cryptical 
or subterraneous currents of communication, 

Hence Gry'ptically adv, in a cryptical manner. 

1680 Bovis Produc, Chew Princ. 1. 68 If we take the 
word Acid..in a familiar sense,- without Cryptically dis- 
tinguishing it from those vapors that are akin to it, 

Cryptish (kri'ptif), a rare. [f Cryer +-1sH.] 
Belonging to 2. crypt or secret place. 

1866 ee Rose Virg. Ecl. & Georg. 143 The tish fire 
of the Gortygian cavern. 1867 — Pirg. Encid Notes 402 
Latinus is the eponym of the secret and cryptish worship. 
Crypto- (kri:pto), before a yowel erypt-, com- 
bining form from Gr. xpurrés hidden, concealed, 
secret, (Not so used in ancient Greek, where the 
sense was expressed by «pudo-,, xpuyt-.) _ 

1, Forming the first element in many scientific 
words of modem formation,- The more impor- 
tant of these occur in their alphabetical order: 
others are Cry‘ptobvanoh (-brenk), an animal 
with concealed or covered branchiz or gills; 
Cryptobra‘uchiate a., having the gills concealed ; 
spec. applied- to certain divisions of crustacea, 
gastropods, etc, Ory'ptocarp, the sexual fruit of 
certain sea-weeds, also called CrstooaRP ; hence 
Cryptoca'ypic, Cryptoca'xpous @., having the 
fruit or fruiting organs concealed. Cryptoce‘pha- 
Jous, @.,-having the head concealed. Crypto-- 
cerous: a. Extom:, having concealed ‘hors’ or 
antenne, Cryptocla’stic @. Miz: (see quot.), 
Cry"ptoclite Gramm. (see quot). Cxyptocry- 
stalline @. Afiz., indistinctly or imperfectly cry- 
sialline, having the.crystalline structure concealed ; 
so Cryptocrystalliza‘tion, Cryptodi‘rous a., 
having a concealed or concealable neck ; applied 
to'some tortoises with retractile necks. Cry ‘pto- 
dont a. or,sd., having ‘the teeth: concealed or sup* 
pressed 3 applied to certain palzeozoic bivalve mol- 
luses, Oryptola‘lic @. sonce-wd., of the nature-of 
secret speech, Cry"ptolin [L. o/eze7z, oil] (see'quot.). 
Cry'ptolite .1@z., native phosphate of cerium 
found. enclosed in crystals of. apatite... Crypto- 
mo‘nad, one of-a family of infusdria. Crypto- 
mo'rphite Jfiz., 9 native borate of’ calcium and 
soda, of cryptocrystalline.structure,. Cryptoneu:- 
rous @,, having no discernible nervous system. 


Cryptopenta‘merous Zy/om., having one of. the | 
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five joints of the tarsi minute or concealed. 
Gry'ptophyte Bot. rarz, a synonym of cryptogam, 
or a, name for the lowest cryptogams. Cxypto'pia, 
Cry-ptopine Chem., an alkaloid found in opium. 
Cryptoxchid, -orchidism, -o'xchism Fath, (see 
quots.). Cryptostoma, 7/, -sto‘mata Zot,, little 
circular pits found on the surface of some sea-weeds 
(Treas. Bot. 1866). Cxypto-zygousa,, in Cranio- 
logy, having the zygomatic arches not seen when 
the skull is viewed from above; hence Crypto- 
zygosity. 

2882 Genie Tert Bh Geol. nu. u. § 111. 88 Cosptoclastic 
or compact, where the grains are too minute to reveal to the 
naked eye the truly fragmental character of the rock. 1875 
Marcx Anglo-Saxon Gram, 52 Irregular nouns. .disguised 
by phonetic changes (Cryptoclites), 1862 Dana Afan. Geol. 
72 Crypto-crystalline. 188 Eucycl, Brit. XI. 634/1 A 
cryptocsta line variety or quartz, 1 aa Rev. 26 aad 
445/z On some cryptographic or eryptolalic system. _x 

2 Warts Dict. Chem. \i. 114 Cryptolin, an eran liquid, 
‘ound..in cavities of topaz, chrysoberyl, quariz-crystals. . 
and amethyst. .Cryptolin, when ex; to the air, speedily 

ardens into 2 yellowish, transparent, resinous body. 1850 
Dana Geol, 236 The crystals of. .cryptolite are microscopic. 
1847-9 Topp Cyc?, Anat. IV. 7/2 In the Cryptomonads .. 
the proboscis is of a similar character, x186x Amer. Frul. 
Se. Ser. 1. XXXII. 9 Crecente. 1882 Syd, Soc. 
Lex., Cryptoneurous, applied by Rudolphi to a series of 
animals the nervous system of which is mingled and con- 
founded with the mass which constitutes them, ns the 
zoophytes. 1 Biennial Retrospect Med. § Surg. 475 
Messrs. C. and H. Smith have extracted from opium a new 
alkaloid to which they assign the name eryAtopia. 1879 
Watts Dict. Chem. V1, 514 Cryptopine .. crystallises .. in 
microscopic six-sided prisms or tables. 1874 Vax Buren's 
Dis, Genit. Org. 390 A cryptorchid is an individual whose 
scrotum contains no testicles, 1882 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Crypt- 
orchidism, the condition of a Cryptorchis. Cryptorchis, 
term for one whose testicles have not dssesadel into the 
scrotum, but remain in the abdomen. 1878 Bartrey 
Topinard’s Anthrop. un, iti. 288 When [the facial angle] is 
meanire, the [zygomatic] arches are cryptozygous or con- 
cealed. 

2. From these cyyp/o- passes into the status of a 
separable element, which may be prefixed, @. to 
sbs. of any origin, with the sense ‘concealed, un- 
avowed ’, as in Crypto-Ca‘lvinist, 2 name given 
in the 16th c, in Germany to those Lutherans who 
secretly held or sympathized with Calvinistic tenets 
(= Philippist, or AMelanchihonian), and in France 
to professing Roman Catholics accused of being 
secretly Calvinists; hence, Oxypto-Ca‘lviziism, 
+ -Calvi-n. -Calvini'stic a. So Crypio- 
Catholic, -Catholicism, -Christtan, -detst, - Fenian, 
heresy, heretic, ~Jesuit, -lunatic, -proselyte, 
-Royalist, -Socinian, etc.; also crypto-tnsolence, 
veiled insolence; b. 10 adjs. with the sense 


‘ secretly, unavowedly’, as in crypto-splenetic. 

1760 Keyser Zrav. IV, 289 The sword with which 
secretary Krell was beheaded for his *Crypto-calvinianism. 
1856 Harpwick Ch. Hist, Reform. 176 note, * Philippism’, or 
*Crypto-Calvinism, was principally found in the Palatinate. 
1764 Mactaing tr. Moshein's Eccl, Hist, (1884) I. 94 ‘The 
schemes of the *Crypto-Calvinists, or secret abettors of 
Calvinism, being thus disconcerted. 1883 Brarp Reforma. 
tion v, 182 Whoever would not subscribe every article of 
ultra-Lutheran orthodoxy was a Crypto-Calvinist. 1798 
W. Tayror in Monthly Rev, XXVI. 513 The charge of 
*Crypto-Catholicism, 1800 — in Aouthly Mag. VIII. 598 
This fraternity of darkness, of crypto-proselytism, crypto- 
catholicism, and crypto-jesuitism. 1888 Contemp, Rev. Apr. 
544 The large number of Christians who professed Islam, 
but remained *crypto-Christians. 1885 H, N. OxeNHAM 
Short Studies xxvi. 244 He {Thomas Paine] was already 
a “crypto-deist. 1887 PLumprre Dante's Commedia 11. 382 
The symbolic cypher of a *c! presy. 1881 Spectator 
15 Jan.77 The *crypto-insolence which so often underlies 
journalistic argument about Irishmen, 1889 /did. 16 Nov., 
M. Thiers. .allowed many thousand persons, half of them 
*crypto-lunatics, to be executed. 1837 CartyLe #7. Rev, 
IIE. ms. ii, A traitorous *Crypto-Royalist class. 858 — 
Frredk, Gt. (1865) 11. vi. iv. 170 A weak croaky official 
gentleman, of a*crypto-splenetic turn. __ | 

Cryptodynamic  (kiptodinemik), a. 
[Cryrto- + Gr. .ddvapis power, Suvapuids powerful.] 

1. Relating to hidden force. 

+286 Bentuam Chrestom, Wks. VIII, :87 Idioscopic or 
Cryptedynamic Anthropurgics has for its single-worded 
synonym the unexpressive appellation, Chemistry. 

2. Applied to a kind of cycling gear; usually 


abbreviated crypto; also as sd.” 
2885 Cyclists’ Tour. Club Gaz. Sept. 12 Advt., The Crypto. 
Dynamic Gear. 3886 Jbid, IV; 139 The ‘slight friction’ 
incident to the use of the ‘Crypto’ at speed, 1888 Eucyel, | 
Brit. XXII. s60 Two-speed gears are becoming general, 
among which may be. .mentioned the Crypto-dynamic, 

Cryptogam (kriptogem), Got, [a. Fr. cxypio- 
game adj. and sb., in pl. -games, ad. mod.L. cxyplo- 
games (sc. plant), fer. pl. of exyptogamus, f. Gr. 
kpurrés hidden + yauos wedlock; after the Linnzan 
class-name a las oree Tere way 

-Brongniart in 1843 first divi le Kingdom 
into Cry fess ea Plauen, woes BF. cryfto- 
games, Eng. cayptogams, ete. . pe eS . 
“A plant of the class ' gamia. ges 

1847 Linney Veg. Kingd. Pref. 17 The substitution of 
the words Endogéns, Cryptogams, Phenogams, etc; for , 
Endogenz, Cryptogama, mi etc. “1883 H: Drum 
monn Nat. Law in Spir. W, (2884) 412 From the unicellular 
cryptogam to the highest phanerogam. ~ ' 
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togame, «. Obs. rare. [a. F. crypto- 
game: see prec.] Breeding in secret; see quot. 

1774 Waite Sand-martin in Phil. Trans, LXV, 275 This 
species is cryptogante, carrying on the business of nidifica- 
tion, incubation, and the support of its young, in the dark. 

i Cryptogamia (kriptogeemia). Bot. [mod. 
L. Cryptogamia (Linn, 1738), sb.fem., f. Gr. upumrés 
hidden, concealed + yapos wedding, wedlock +-ia 
suffix of state: cf. Gr. éyapia unmarried condition, 
celibacy ; in F. expptoganie. 

Like the names of other Linnzan classes and orders, it is 
a singular noun, and was always so treated in the 18th c. ; 
but in the zoth ¢., prob. by unthinking confusion with 
classes and orders of the animal kingdom (e.g. Vertebrata, 
Mammalia, Carnivora) which are adjs. neuter plural, it has 
been (first apparently by persons not botanists, and after- 

Is by some botanists also) misused as a noun plural = 
Cryrrocams.] — 

A large division of the vegetable kingdom, being 
the last class in the Linnzan Sexual system, and 
comprising those plants which have no stamens or 
pistils, and therefore no proper flowers ; including 
Fems, Mosses, Algze, Lichens, and Fungi. 

[2735 Linnaus Syst. Nat, (1740) 74 Cryptogamia vege- 
tabilia sape suspecta includit. | 19737 — Geu. Plant. (1742) 
500 Classis xxiv Cryptogamia. Cryptogamia continet Vege- 
tabilia, quorum Fructificationes visui nostro sese subtrahunt. 
Ordines hujus classis sex constituo.] 1753 Cuamners Cyc. 
Supp, Crypiogamia, in botany, a class of plants whae 
flowers are either wholly invisible, or scarce discernable by 
theeye. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. ix. 96 That class is 
called cryptogamia, from the circumstance of the fructifica- 
tion being concealed, or not obvious. 1862 H. Macmittran 
Footnotes ik Nat, 3 The second great division of the 
vegetable kingdom, to which the name of cryptogamia has 
been given. 

I Erroneously treated as 2 plural =Cryptogams, 

18r3_ Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 72 Even in the 
cryptogamia ..as in the more perfect plants, 1856 Miss 
Murocx 93, //alifav (ed. 17) 337 In order to study the 
cryptogamia, 1885 ANNANDALE /wferial Dict., The Crypto- 
gamia are divided into cellular and vascular cryptogams. 

Hence Cryptoga‘mian a. (1828 in Webster), 
Cryptoga'mic a. (also as sé.), Cryptoga’mical 
a., of or pertaining to the class Cryptogamia or to 
cryptogams; Crypto'gamist, a botanist who 
specially studies cryptogams ; Crypto'gamous a., 
of the nature of a cryptogam; Crypto'gamy, 
cryptogamic condition or relations. 

1805 Edin, Rev. Vi. 134 Among these last (plants! we 
notice several cryptogamics. 1830 Linniry Wat, Syst. 
Bot. 3 44 The subject of Cryptogamic botany. 180r A/ed, 
Fra. V. 370 A country rich in cryptogamical plants. 1830 
Linviry Nat, Syst. Bot, 307 Those great cryptogamists 
whose lives have been devoted to the study of the pubes: 
1829 Jesse hte Nat. 374 A cryptogamous plant, which 
I believe to be the lichen fascicularis, 1870 Buntiry Los. 
to Flowerless or Cryptogamous plants. 1796 Pexxanxt 
Hist. Whiteford. & Holyweil (T., ‘The picturesque dingle 
Nant-y-bi abounds with what the botanists name the crypto: 
gamous plants. The idea of cryptogamy inspired “Vimeus 
with ideas of loves of other kind. 

Cryptogram (kriptégrem). [mod. f. Gr. 
xpunrés hidden + ypappa writing, a letter, but not 
on Greek analogies: see -cram, So mod.F, 
cryptogramme.| A piece of cryptographic writing ; 
anything written in cipher, or in such a form or 
order that a key is required in order to know how 
to understand and put together the letters, 

2880 Tires 28 Dec, 10/1 In every case of deciphering — 
whether it be of a Cypriote inscription or a cryptogram in 
the agony column. “1888 I. Donneuty (¢i¢/e), The Grent 
Cryptogram; Bacon’s Cipher in Shakespeare's Plays. 

ence Cryptogza'mic @., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a cryptogram. So also Oryptogram- 
matic, -ical adjs.; Cryptogra*mmatist. 

1884 Basaar 22 Dec. 666/2 Every vowel and consonant in 
the words of the togramic sentence was represented, 
1888 Scott. Leader 4 July 4 Mr. Ignatius Donnelly .. with 
his eryptogramic theory of Shakspere, 1892 Atheneum 
13 Feb. 21/2 Mr. Donnelly keeps his cryptogrammatical 
tendencies in check, 1890 /é7d. 8 Mar. cee gird il 
some day produce. .a crypt tist ready to prove that 
‘The Rog and the Book’ was written b Lord Tennyson. 

Cryptograph (kri-ptograt). [mod. f. as prec. 

+ Gr, -ypapos writing, written; see -GRAPH.] 

1, =CrrprocraM. ; 

@x1849 Por Teles, Gold Beetle, 1 could not suppose him 
[Kiddy capable of constructing any of the more abstruse 
Gryptographs, 1879 Farrar $2. Pant 1,642 vote, Much of 
the Talmud consists of cryptographs which designedly con- 
cealed meanings from persecutors and heretics. | : 

2, A kind of type-writer for writing in cipher, 

_ 1889 Daily News 21 Oct. 3/6 The Wier Cryptograph.. by 
means of which a small... type-writer is made to write 
cryptograms, to be translated mechanically on a similar 
machine. : . 

Hence ‘| Crypto'graphal 2., Cryptographic a., 
of, or of the nature of, cryptography 3. t Crypto- 
graphical, dealing or concerned with crypto- 
‘graphy; Crypto'gxapher, Crypto’graphist, one 
who: writes in or is skilled in‘cipher, [All founded 
on a possible Gr. xpumrd-ypacos : ‘see above.] : 

#169: Bove: Ws, VI. 339 (R.) Neither have I any zeat 
for the: character, as cryptographal or universal, - 164z 
Witxins Azercury Pref. (1797) 3 Now. .both are grown Such 
Cryptographers.” 1824 J. Jounson 7yogr, IL. xii. 478 
A cryptographic, secret, orcypher writing. 1870 Pad? Afati 
G. 5 Nov. 4 ‘The cryptographic advertisements in Or pore 
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column of the Ties. 1694 Lond, Gaz. No. 2973/4 Recre- 
ations of divers Kinds, viz, Numerical, Geometrical... Horo- 
metrical; Cryptographical. 1753 Cnesrerr. World ‘No. 24 
p12 In possession .. of more brachygraphical, cryptogra- 
phical, and steganographical secret. a2849 Por Tales, 
Gold Beetle, To divide the sentence into the natural division 
intended by the cryptographist. a 

Cryptography (kriptggrafi). fa. mod. L. 
eryptographia, £. Gr. xpumrés hidden + -ypadia 
writing + see -GRAPHY.}] A secret manner of writ- 
ing, either by arbitrary characters, by using letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sense, or 
by other methods intelligible only to those pos- 
srr the key; also anything written in this way. 

(x64x Witkins Afercury if, (t707) 8 There are also different 
Ways of ain th Cryptotoaie. 2. Cryptographia. 3. Se- 
meologia.] 1658 Sin IT. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, The 
strange Cryptography of Gaffarell in his Starry Book of 
Heaven. 1780 Von Trot Jceland 300 Qur gravers of 
runes even made use of this cryptography in monuments. 
1855 Chamb, Frul. IV. 134 These decipherers gave the high- 
sounding names of Cryptography, Cryptology. .to their art. 

Cryptology (kriptp'lédzi). [ad. mod.L. c-ypto- 
logia, {. Gr. epunrés hidden + -Aoya speaking, etc. : 
sce -LOGY.J ‘Secret speech or communication’ 
(Blount 1656) ; mystical or enigmatical language. 

[x64x Wintins Afercury ii. (1707) 8 Cryptologia, or the 
Secresy of Speaking, may consist either 1, In the Matter. 
2. In the Words.) ¢1645 Howewe Lett, I. mi. xxxvii, 
Cryptology, or Epistolizing in a Clandestin way, is very 
ancient, 2840 Mew Monthly Afag. LX, a26 Certain adver- 
tising individuals .. are most mischievously addicted to 
another species of cryptology. 

Cryptonym (kri-ptonim). vare. [f. Gr. xpuards 
hidden + dvopa name: cf. ANoNY3t.) A private or 
secret name, 

1876 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. u. Dante p. 16 note, 
Only a cryptonym by which heretics knew each other. 

So Cryptonymous 2, whose name is concealed, 
anonymous. 

1880 Swinsurne in Fortn, Rev, Dec. 719 The cryptony- 
mous railer for his bread. 7 0 ; 

ll Cryptoportions (kriptoppstikds). [L., f. Gr. 
xpumros hidden +L, porticus gallery.] In ancient 
architecture, a concealed or enclosed portico; an 
enclosed gallery having, at the side, walls with 
openings instead of columns; also a cavered or 
subterranean passage. 

1681 Corton IWond, Peake 5 An entry .. such an one 
as we might well Think it the Crypto-porticus of Hell. 1832 
Gece Pompeiana 11.61 In one of the most obscure parts of 
the cryptoporticus. 1877 Li. Jewitt Half-hrs. Eng. Antig. 
67 Two courts. -surrounded by a gallery, or cryptoporticus. 

Cryptous (kri:ptes), a. rare. [f. L. crypla+ 
-ous.] Of the nature of or pertaining to a crypt; 
cryptal. Cf. Crypr 4. 

1857 ButLock Cazeanx Midwif, 42 The internal lips are 
furnished with a cryptous apparatus. 

Crys-: see also Curis-, Curys-, Cris-. 

Crys, obs. f. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Cry-siple, irreg. form of CruciBLe. 

16st More 2nd Lash in Enthus. Triumph, (1686) 208 
Put thy soul into a crysiple, O pragmaticall Chymist, 

Crystal (krisstil), sé. and a. Forms: a. (1 
cristalla], 3-7 cristal(1, (4 crestal, -el, kristall, 
cristale, -talle); 8. 5 crystalle, 5-7 crystall, 
7- orystal; y. 6-7 christal(1, 7 chrystall, 7-9 
chrystal. [a. OF. cristal (11th c, in Littré) = Pr, 
and Sp. cristal, It. cristallo, ad. L. erystallum, od. 
Gr. uptoraddos clear ice, (rock)crystal, deriv. of 
“puoraiv-ew to freeze, congeal with frost, xpvos 
frost. Between the 15th and the 17th c. the Eng. 
spelling was gradually changed after L, to aystal 
(against the practice of the Romanic langs.), and 
in the 16th c. an erroneons spelling with chr- 
(pp. oe chrysolite, etc.) became frequent.] 

sb. 


+1. Ice, clear ice. Obs. (chiefly: litéralism of 
translation from the Vulgate), i 

¢xo00 Ags. Ps. exlvii.6 He his cristallum cynnum sended. 
1340 Hamrore Psalter cxivii. 6 He sendis his kristall as 
morcels. 1382 Wvcur Zcclus, xiiii. 22 The cristal freesede 
fro the watyr. ¢1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Pe water 
congelez in to cristall. 1535 Coverpate £cclis. xliii. 20 
Whan the colde northwynde bloweth, harde Christall com- 
meth of the water, 7 

2. A mineral, clear.and transparent like ice ; esd. 
a form of pure quartz having these qualities. Now 
more particularly distinguished from: other senses 
as Rock-crystal, formerly also erystal of the moun- 
tains. Iceland crystal: old name of Iceland spar. 

(By the ancients and in the Middle Ages (rock-)erystal was 
supposed to be congealed water or ice ‘ petrified" by some 
long-continued natural process, ‘There was thusno transfer 
of sense in applying to it the same name as to’clear ice, of 
which it was viewed as merely another state.) : 

¢ 1000 JELFRIC Nim. xi. 7\Swilce_coryandran sizd, hwites 
bleos swa cristalla [Vulg. coloris ddellii). cx2g90 S. Eng. 
Leg, 228/318 Weued and chaliz and Cruettes poruz-out cler 
cristal. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. Xvi. XRN, tr405) 562 
Crystall is a bryght stone and clere wyth watry colour, Men 
trowe that.snowe. or yse is made. hard in space. of many 
yeres; therfore the Grekys yaue this name therto, ¢x440 
ribs a Paro, 103 Crystalle, stone, cristallus. 1367 Martet 
Gr, Korest 5b; ‘The Cristall-is‘one of those stones that 
shyneth in euerie part, and is in colour watrie, , Isidore saith, 
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that it is nothing else then a congeled Ise by continuance 
frosen whole yeares. 161z,B1a.e Jev, iv. 6 A sea of glasse 
like vnto Chrystall.. 1647 Cowiny Afistress, Colduess iii 
Though Heat dissolve the Ice again, The Chrystal solid 
does remain. x7g0 tr. Leonardu. Mérr, Stones 84 Crystal, 
is a Stone like ice, both in Colour and Transparency, with 
a pretty good*Hardness. 186: C, W.'Kinc Ant. Gems 
(1866) 93 Crystal is found in very large masses; the largest 
known to the Romans weighed 50 pounds. «874 Bourety 
Arms & Arm. vi. 85 Of iron, or of bone, stone, crystal, or 
some other hard substance. 
b. Thestandard type of clearness or transparency, 

in the phrase ‘as clear as crystal’ (CLEAR a. 3). 

a@x300 Cursor Af. 376 (Fairf.) Water clere als cristale. 
e1440 Vork Myst. xxxii. 24 wis coloure as cristall is clere. 
1647 CowLey Mistress, My Heart Discov., Clear as fair 
Crystal to the View. va ts 

3. Poetically applied to pure limpid water, or 
other clear transparent substance. 

1s94 Barnrietp AZ. Sheph. 1. xxii, Within the Christall 
of a Pearle-bright brooke. 1643 Denuam Cooger's H, 322 
Proud of his wound to it resigns his blood And stains the 
crystal with a purple flood. 1767 Sir W. Jones Seven 
Fount, Poems peal 43 Birds that .. from the brink the 
liquid crystal sip. 1885 Mrs. H. Warp tr. Amtiel’s Frui. 
255 The glacier throws off the stones and fragments fallen 
into its crevasses that it may remain pure crystal. 

4. (with @ and f/.) A piece of rock-crystal or 
similar mineral ; esf. one used in magic art. 

1393 Gower Conf. III, 112 A cristall is that one, Which 
that corone is set upon. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 474 Blandit 
with Beriallis and Cristallis cleir. x: As. I Demonol. (in 
Brand Pop. Ant, III. 108) The Seer looks into a Chrystal 
or Berry}, wherein he will see the answer, Teprerentad either 
by Types or Figures, 1669 Phil. Trans. 1V. 983 At the 
foot of these mountains are with great labour digg’d out 
Coe: 2769 Sir W, Jones Pal. Fortune Poems (1777) 
16 She..in th’ enchanted cyystal sees A bower o’er-canopied 
with tufted trees. 18:6 Scorr Azizq. xxiii, You have used 
neither .. crystal, pentacle, magic-mirror, nor geomantic 
figure, 1882 Stevenson New Azad, Nts. (1884) 110 The 
gardener. . hastily drew together the. jewels,.The touch of 
these costly crystals sent a shiver. .through the man’s frame. 

b. fig. Applied to the cyes. 

1592 SHaks. Ven. & Ad. 963 Her eye seene in the teares, 
teares in her eye, Both christals, where they viewd ech 
others sorrow. 1 — Hen, V, u. iii, 56 Goe cleare thy 
Chrystalls, a16x6 Beaum & Fr. Cust, County 1. ii, Bid 
the coy wench ..out-blush damask roses, And dim the 
breaking East with her bright crystals, i 

5. Short for crystal-glass: a quality of glass 
having a high degree of transparency, usually due 
to its containing a large proportion of oxide of 
lead; also often a synonym for fine cut glass; 
hence, glass vessels, decanters, wine glasses, etc. 
of this quality collectively. [Ger. £rystallglas.] 

1594 T. B, La Primaud, Fr. Acad, u. Ep. to Radr., 
Humors in the cyes, as it were the christall glasse set in the 
windowea, ets Howeu. Lett. 1. xxvii. 53, I was. .in 
Murano, a little Island, wher Crystall-Glasse ts made, 1873 
Ure Dict. Arts Il, 659 English manufacturers. .in improv- 
ing the brilliancy of crystal-glass. . have injured its fitness for 
constructing optical lenses. 

2668 Lapy Criawortn in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. vy. 10 The King, .hath lately made a closet which they 
calla cabinet of cristall and philigrin. 1735 Dict. Polygraph., 
CrysiaZ is also.a name given to a factitious body cast in the 
giass-houses, also call'd crystal-glass..Of this fritt, you may 
make common glass, and also Crystal. 1831 Brewster 
Optics viii. 75 Let us take another [prism] of flint glass or 
white crystal. 1855 Tuackeray WVetwcomes Il. 294 Eyeing 
the plate and crystal. ; 

6. (with @ and 2/) A vessel or other article 
made of this glass; ovzg. called acrystal glass ; esp. 
the glass of a watch-case. Also fg. applied to the 
cyes. 

aa Hexywoon Bras, Age mt. ii, Wks. 1874 I1I. 184 Looke 
on me Adon with a stedfast eye, That in these Christall 
glasses I may see My beauty. 1656 SANDERSON Ser. (1689) 
370 The breaking of a Christal glass or China dish. 

36st Davenant Gondibert vi. xiii, And thence. , In a small 
Christal he a Cordiall drew. 1678 Loud. Gas. No. 1292/4 
A Picture of a Lady in Little, in a black Shagrine Case.. 
with a Chrigtal over the Picture. 1873 Mortry Rousseax 
II. 43 Tall erystats laden with flowers. . ek 

+7. The crystalline lens of the eye. Ods. rare. 


2694 Acc. Sev. late Voy. u. 335 The Crystal of the Eye is © 


not much bigger thana Pea, —- conenen 
8. gi. Transparent: vesicular eruptions’ or. pus- 
tules appearing in certain diseases. Ols.' °°. 

1662 Lovet. Hist. Anim. & Min, 327 Hereto belong the 
crystals, tubercles, rubeols, and rossals, [1882 Syd, Soc. Lev. 
Crystalti, old name applied to the transparent vesicular 
eruption of pemphigus ;: also, to that of varicella.) - - 

9. Chem. and Min, A form in which the 
molecules of many simple clements and their 
natural compounds regularly aggregate by. the 
operation of molecular affinity: it- has a definite 
internal structure, with the‘external form of a.solid 
enclosed by 2 number ‘of symmetrically arranged 
plane faces, and varying in’ simplicity from’a cube 
to much more complex geometrical bodies” .. :° 
“Socalled because of theresemblance in colour, transparency, 
and regularity of shape, between native specimens of (rock-) 
be an and-the forms assumed ‘by salts, etc., in the process 
of crystallization from a sofution, aided by the ancient 
notion that rock-crystal was itself a substance like ice pro- 
duced by some process from water... - 23.) tn | 

@ 1626 BACON 65, Ifthe menstruum be overcharged, within 
a short’ time the metals will shoot into certain crystals. 
1672 P..F. Lana in Phil.-Trans. Abr. I. 720 (##/e), Reflec- 
tions on an Observation of Signior M. Antonio tagna 
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concerning the Formation of Crystals._1704 J. Harris Lex, 
Techn, Chrystallication .. by which the Salts dissolved in 
any Liquor are made to shoot into little prettily figured 
Lumps or Fragments which they‘call Chrystals; from their 
being pellucid or clear like Chrystal. 1876 Pace Adv. Text 
Bh. Geol, vii. 126 Granite is composed of crystals of felspar, 
quartz, and mica. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 59 The term 
‘crystal’ is now applied to all symmetrical solid shapes 
assumed spontaneously by lifeless matters » = 

b. Used in’.the old names of various ‘che- 
mical salts of crystalline form, as crystals of 
alum, copper, Mars (=iton), silver, tartar, Venus 
Soh ti er), etc. Now mostly Qés. 


1662 R. Matnew Onl. Alch, § 101. 378 Chrystal of Tartar 


--to be had at any Druggist. x: Prinurs, Crystals 
of Silver .. Silver reduc’d into the Form of a Salt by 


the sharp Points of Spirit of Nitre: These Crystalsare us’d 
by Surgeons to make an Eschar. 1727-5x Cranpens Cycl., 
Crystals of Mars..iron reduced into a salt,-by an acid 
liquor; used in diseases arising from obstructions. 1730-6 
Baey (folio), Crystals of Copper, is a solution of copper in 
spirit of nitre, evaporated and crystallized to gain the salt ; 
those tals are used as caustics. 18x A. ‘T. Tuomsoy 
Lond, Disp. (1818) 501 Take of .. crystals of tartar, rubbed 
to a very fine powder, two ounces. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Crystals of Venus, crystallised neutral acetate of copper. 

c. Crystals: A particular quality of refined 
crystallized sugar. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts Il. 943 There are three classes of 
sugar-refineries in this country, the chief productions of 
which are, respectively :—1st ‘sugar. 2nd Crystals (i.e. 
large, well-formed, dry white crystals of sugar). 3rd Crushed 
sugar. 1886 Daily News 15 Sept. 2/4 Sugar..Russian 
crystals continue active. 

10. ‘A very fine wide Durant [a glazed woollen 
stuff], once an article of export for use in making 
nuns veils. Invariably made white’ (Beck Dragers’ 
Dict.), (Cf£.Sp. cristal fine shining woollen stuif.] 

il. Her. =Argent or pearl. 

1830 Ronson Brit. Heraldry III. Gloss., Crystal, used by 
some heralds instead of pearl, to express argent. 

B. attrib. and adj. 

1. Composed of crystal: a. of rock-crystal; b. 
of crystal glass. , 

exg2s £, L. Allit. P. A. 159 A crystal clyfie ful relusaunt. 
7569 tr. Bellay’s Visions iv. in Theat. Worldlings, The 
chapters Alabaster, Christall frises. @163z Donne Poems 
(16g0) 23 Hither with Crystall vials, lovers come, And take 
my teares, 12648 Bovte Seraph. Love xi, (1700) 59 Your 
Mestresses Picture, and its Chrystal Cover. 1858 Mrs. 
Carty.e Lett. 1. 371 Four bright crystal tumblers. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks.(Bohn) II. 383 Geneva 
watches with crystal faces. - 

2. Clear and transparent like a ae ; 

31430 Lyne, Chron. Troy 1. xii. 195 Besyde the riuer of 
a cristall welle. rg09 Hawes Past, Pleas. w. xviii, Her 
crystall eyes {ull of lowlenes. ¢ 1576 Tuvnne Li. Burgh. 
ley's Crest i. in Animady. App. iv. (1865) 103 With cristalle 
starres twinklinge in azurd skye. @16s2 Brome Qucex ww. 
iii, How black and fow! your Sin Is rendred bymy Chrystal 
innocence. 1927-46 Tiiomson Stsuner 1245 The well- 
known pool, whose crystal depth A sandy bottom shows. 
853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx, (1856) 260 The crystal trans- 
parency ofan icicle. eae 

tb. Sometimes with a reference to the.crystalline 
heavens of old Astronomy. 0dés. whew ss 

c1485 Digby Afyst. (1882) 1. 57 A-boue all Syiaes yma 
the Clowdys Cristal]. 1718 Pore J/iad x1. 445 Shouts, as 
he past, the crystal regions rend, 1738-Westey Psalms 
exlvii. 2 Shine to his Praise, ye chrystal Skies, The Floor 
of his Abode. “38 . : . 

c. Comb., as crystal-clear, -dropping, flowing, 
-leaved, -like, -producing, -smooth, -streaming, 
-winged, etc, adjs.; crpstal-wise adv.; erystal- 
glass, sec CRYSTAL 5, 6; orystal palace: sec 
Pauaor; orystel-seer, one who professes to sec 
secrets, etc., in pieces-of crystal, so crystal-seeing 
(cf. Germ. krystallsehen, -scher|; | orystal-stone 
=A. 2 above; crystal violet, a name of one of 
the aniline dyes. ae Go Oct a 

ax6so May Old Couple 1, in Wael, Dodsley XII. 30 Her 
*crystal-dropping eyes. 2567 Marner Gr. Mores? gb,'The 
Diamond is... in colour almost *Christallike, but somewhat 
more resplendishing. x855 Smupiey Occult Sci, 323 *Crystal- 
seeing has now become very common. . Jéid., Some *crystal- 
seers can discover nothing unless certain magical words are 
prounenees by the operator. 1818 Keats Zudystion ur, 382 

ow *crystal-smooth it felt. - ¢386 Cnaucer Pard, Prod, 
x9 Thanne shewe I forth my longe *cristal stones,» @ 490 

OTONER Jfi2, {Naame 1778) ast Lapides vocati cristatle- 
stonys. 1584 R. Scar Discov. Mitcher. xv. xil. 344.To. 
have a spirit inclosed ‘into a christall. stone or berill glasse. 
3573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 103 Her fayer graye 
cies Shininge *christall wise, PS 

Cry'stal,v [f. prec] To make into crystal; 
to crystallize. Zo crystal over: to overlay with 
crystal. -Hence Ory:stalled #27, a. pe 

7674 Frataan Poems, Against Thoughts 6/3 The Chrys- 
tal'd streams. 1715 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1. 186 Its top - 
is Crystal’d over with..a transparent and diaphonous Azure, 
1848-Lowseti Poens, Sir Launfal u. Prelude, Diamond 
drops, That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, And made 
astar of every one. ¢2860-~ Fam. Ep. to Friend Poems 
47/1 Old sorrows crystalled into pearls, “-. “~~ - 

Crystallic (kristec'lik),@. °[f..Gr. epborara-os 
+-10.] Pertainirig.to crystals or their formation. 

28... Asnpurier is cited by Century Dict. nls . 

Crystalliferous (-iféres), a. [f. L. erystall- 
wm: see -FEROUS. In iiod.F. cristallifove.] 
Containing or yielding crystals, hate Oo Ses 

2882 in Syd. Soe. Lexe  - * 


CRYSTALLIFORM. 


“Crystalliform (kristeliffm), a.. [fas préc.: 

see -FORM.] Having a crystalline form. ° 
3796 ‘Kirwan JTinz. I. 447 These crystalliform masses. 

1830 Linptey Wat. Syst Bat. 34¢ Vegetable crystals bounded 

by right lines, collected into a crystalliform body. 

Crystalligerous (-i'dzérs), a. ia as prec. 
+-GEROUS.] Bearing a crystal or crystals, 

188s E. R. Lanxester in Aueyc?. Brit. XIX. 8sa In those 
individuals which produce crystalligerous swarm-spores, 
each spore encloses a small crystal. 

Crystallin (kristalin). Chew. [f. as prec. 
+-IN.] An albuminoid substance contained in the 
crystalline lens of the eye. 

3847-9 Tooo Cyc. Anat. IV. 169/1 There is another 
niodification of protein ..cailed both géoéudin and crystallin. 

“or Watts Dict. Chen, Crystallin or globulin, 

rystalline (krisstalin, -loin), 2. and sd. [a. 

F. cvestallin, in 15th ¢. eristaliz, and its prototype 

L. crystallin-us, a, Gr. epuoraddAw-os of crystal, f. 

#pvoraddos crystal. The pronunciation (kriste'lin), 

after Latin, is used by Milton, Gray, Shelley, and 

Palgrave.] A. adj. 

1. Consisting of or made of crystal; of the nature 
of crystal; =CrYstTab a. 1. 

rgog Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvur._x, The cristallyne 
wyndowes of great bryghtnes. 1553 Epen Zreat. Newe 
Iud, (Arb.) 37 Cristallyne cuppes, and suche other iewelles. 
x6z1-gr Burton Azai, Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii, Besides those other 
heavens, whether they bee christalline or watery. 1660 
Bove New £xf. Phys.-Mech. ix.7o Small Receivers blown 
of Crystalline Glass. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 11, lv. 
57 Broad crystalline mirrors. 

2. Clear, and transparent like crystal, 

- ¢€1440 Lypc. Secrecs 425 Wellys of philosophye, With 
Crystallyn_sprynges. «@ 1829 SKELTON Poems, Agst. Gar 
nesche 99, 1 yave hym drynk .. Of Eliconys waters crystal- 
lyne, 1607 Warxincton Off, Glass 1 The Sepias inkie 
humor does make turbulent the cristallinest fountaine. 167 
Miron Saweson 54x Nor did the dancing ruby Sparkling, 
out-poured .. Allure thee from the cool Syatalline stream. 
1742 Younc Wi. 7’. vii. 355 A crystalline transparency pre- 
vails, 382x Suetrey Aed/as 698 Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea. “ 187x Patcrave Lyn, Pocnis 
13 guen of the crystalline lake, 

» fig: 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xvii. 65 Rules .. howe Chrys- 
tallyne they may bee made at the first, 1670 HacwarD Cont, 
Clergy Pret. 4 An incorruptible and pure crystallinechurch. 
1857-8 Sears Atha. xi. 91 A sermon .. in which his erys- 
talline style is even more than usually radiant with momen- 
tous truths, 

8. Of the nature of a crystal; having a structure 
which is the result of crystallization. 

16rz Woopat. Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 217 Sal Nitri is 
the Clirystalline salt purified from Salt-peeter. 1665 
Hooxe Microgr, 82 A multitude of little Crystalline or Ada- 
mantine bodies. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess, 136 The crystal- 
line grains are’ scarcely discernible. 1869 Roscor Zlcnt, 
Chet. 19% Many naturally occuring minerals exhibit very 


perfect CF haan forms. : ‘ 
b. Of rocks: Composed of crystals or crystalline 

particles : cppoied to amorphous. 

+3833 -Lveeu Prine. Geol. III. 334 A more compact and 

line texture, which will be considered when we speak 

the strata termed ‘primary’, 1851 Ruskin Stozes Ven. 

(2874) I.. viii. 81 The natural crystalline rocks. 7 

‘4, Of or pertaining to crystals and their for- 

mation. ; 

«1866 Wuewert (O.), Snow being apparently frozen .. 
vapour, aggregated by a confused action of crystalline laws. 
x87 Tynpate Frague; Sc. (1879) II. iv. 5x The marvels of 
crystalline force, ; y 
5. Crystalline heaven (sphere, circle): in the 
Ptolemaic astronomical system, a sphere (later two 
spheres) supposed to exist between the primum 
mobile and the firmament, by ‘means of which the 
precession of the equinox and the motion of libra- 
tion were accounted for. 

1340 Hamroits Py, Conse. 7574 Ane other [heven] es, bat 
clerkes calles cristallyne, Pat next oboven be sterned heven 
es, 148r Caxton Adyrr. in, xxii, 184 Aboue this .. ther is 
another heuena.. lyke as it were of the colour of whyte 
crystall .. And is called the heuen crystalyn. 1549 ConzJ/. 
Scot. vi, 48 The nyate spere, callit the hauyn cristellyne. 
x600 Fainrax Zasso tx. lx. x7z The -mouer first and circle 
Christalline, The firmament, where fixed stars all shine. 
2667 Mitton -P, Z, 11.-482 They..pass the fixt, And that 
oe Sphear whose ballance weighs The Trepidation 
talkt, and that first mov'd. 1796 Morse Azer. Geog. 1 

27 Above the'starry sphete were imagined to be the two 

crystalline spheres, 847 Lp. Linpsay Chy, Avé I.p. xxxii, 

The crystalline, or ninth heaven, of pure ether. 

“6. Crystalline lens (formerly Atmotr): a trans- 

parent body enclosed in a membranous capsule, 

situated immedidtely behind the iris'of the eye; 
it is the principal agent by which rays of light are 
brought to a focus on the retina, and it plays an 
- important part in the action of accommodation. 

Crystalline cones: the end organs of the apparatus 

of vision in' the Arthropoda, 5 ‘ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. v. (1495) t09 The humour 
albugines in the eyen is-more moyst thenne the humour 
cristallin. . zggz R, Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, In 
the myddes of the eye is. .humour crystallyn,- by cause it is 
of colour of Hp! beewe ‘1615 Crooxe Body of Maz 33 The 
cristalline and glassy humors of the eye.. 1794 G. Apaas 
Wat. § Exp. Philos. 1. xvii. 265 The seat of this disorder 
[cataract] is in the crystalline lens. 1836-39 Topp Cyci. 
Anat, 1. 172/1 Within this hollow sphere. .is fixed a double 
convex Jens, called the crystalline lens or crystalline humour. 
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7. Crystalline style or stylet: a transparent rod- 
like body contained in a sac embedded in the liver 
of some lamellibranchiate molluscs. 

3864 W. Hovucnron in Zutell, Observ. No. 32. 70 This 
body, called the saline style. x866 Tate Srzt. AZollusks 
ii. 14 The stomach contains a jelly-like body termed the 
crystalline style, 

B. sd. [elliptical uses of the adj.] 
1. The crystalline heaven: see A. 5. arch. 
1413 Lype. Pilger. Sowile v. i. (1859) 71 The entre, that is 


the Crystallyn, that yett is not oue: ed. 1634 HABInGTON 
yond the Christalline. 


Castara (Arb,) 19 In a bright orbe 
1663 Cowtey Pindar. Odes, Ecstasie ix, The Transparent 
Rocks o’ th’ Heav'nly Chrystalline. 1840 Mrs. BrowNinc 
Drama of Exile (1850) 1. 6 What if I stand up And strike 
™y brow against the crystalline Roofing the creatures. 

. The crystalline lens or humour: sée A. 6. 

(1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 142 The second and chiefe prin- 
cipall instrument of the sight is called cristalline] 657 W. 
Ranp tr. Gassendi’s Life of Peirese u. 97 The Image which 
was inverted in the Retina was .. received by the Crystal- 
line in its right posture. 1682 Sin T. Browne Cho. Alor. 
100 Behold thy self by inward opticks and the crystalline of 
thy soul. 1793 Younc in Phil Trans. LXXXIII. 174 In 
the ox’s eye, the diameter of the crystalline is 700 thou- 
sandths of an inch. 1868 J. Duncan Insect IVorld Introd. 3 
These cones. .play the part of the crystalline, or lens, in the 
eyes of animals. f ° 

3. A venereal disease characterized by an out- 
break of clear pustules ; cf. Crysra sb. 8. Obs. 

1674 Butter Hud, to Sidrophel 51 Recovering Shankers, 
Chrystallines, And Nodes and Botches in their Rindes. 

4. A crystal; a crystalline rock. 

1856 Mrs. Brownine Sozn., Work, All thy tears..Like 
pure crystallines, — Sonu. from Portuguese xv, On me 
thon lookest with no doubting care, As on a bee shut in a 
crystalline. 

+5. Chem. An obsolete name for ANILINE, called 
by its discoverer Unverdorben in 1826, crystallina. 

1838 T. THonson Chem. Org. Bodies 294 Of crystallina. 

Crystallinity (kristaliniti). [f. prec. +-rry.] 
Crystalline quality or character. 

2881 C. R.A; Wricutin Zxcyci. Brit, XI. 355 The ten- 
dency to crystallinity observable in large masses of cast 
metal, 

Crystallite (kristileit), Aviv. [f. Gr. xpd- 
oradd-os CRYSTAL + -ITE.] 

+1. Aname applied to the somewhat crystalline 
form and structure taken by igneous rocks, lavas, 
etc. pon fusion and slow cooling. 

180, lin. V. 43 (Whinstone 

3 Il. 486 Sir 
pesky in in gt a a the none 
of crystallite, a term suggested r. Hope..The rock on 
which, Edinburgh Castle iy th 


1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta’s Rocks Class. 67 Many rocks.. 
more or less filled with very minute crystals, or so-called 
crystallites. 288x J. W. Jupp Volcanoes iii. 53 “Phose minute 
particles of definite form, which the microscope has revealed 
in the midst of the glassy portions of lava, have received the 
name of microliths, or lites. 

3. poetically, =CRYSTAL sb. 2. 

1838 S. Bertamy Betrayal 150 Write Upon her walls of 
tallite Salvation ! 


crys 
izable (kristaloi:zib’l), 2. [f. Cry- 
STALLIZE + -ABLE; cf. F. cristallisable.] Capable 
of being formed into or of forming crystals. .f 
178x J. T. Ditton 7 va, Spain 235 Alum isa crystallizable 
salt, 1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. IT. 4os/2 A peculiarly cry- 
stallisable compound, 1869 Roscoz Event. Chem, 149 Allcry- 
stallizable substances (called crystalloids) can passin solution 
through the parchment paper. 

Hence Crystallizabi'lity. 

1854 J, Pereina Lect. Polar Light (ed. 2) 276 When..sub- 
jected to heat. .it loses its crystallizability. 2895 Ure Dict. 
Arts I. 125 The ready erystallisability of alum. 

Crystallization (kiistileizzfon). | [n._of 
action f. CrystaLLizE y. So F. cristallisation.] . 

1. The action of forming crystals, or of assuming 

a crystalline structure, a process which takes place 
in many substances while cooling from a state of 
fusion or solution. 
’ Water of crystallization : the water held by certain salts 
as an essential part of their crystalline structure, which 
structure is destroyed when the water is lost byevaporation 
or driven off: : - . 

1665 Hooxe Aficrogr.87 In the Solution and Crystalliza- 
tion of Salts, 1707 Curios. in Hush. § Gard. 136 Salts. .dis- 
solv'd in Water. . themselves by Cristalization. 1792 
Hasuton tr. Bert appar tage eck 10, i. 214 It effloresces, 
that is, it parts with its water of crystallization in the air, 
and assumes the appearance of four. 1878 Huxiey Physiogy. 
a ‘The tree-like form which some bodies assume in the'act 
3 crys! On. 


3862” Hewes Organiz. Daily Life 32, All systems ténd to 
& certain.kind-of crystallization. 1875 Hamurton Jutedl, 
i ‘VI, ii. (1876) 234 The final fixing, and crystallization of 

er int : . 


2. concr, A crystallized formation or body. 


‘ CRYSTALLO-. 


3695 Woopwarp Vat. Hist. Earth w. (1723) 213 All other 
natural metallick and mineral Crystallizations. 1776 J. Kun 
in Phil. Traus. XIV, 102 (title) On the Crystallizations 
observed in Glass. my W. Irvine Astoria UI, 93 Salt 
springs. .forming beautiful crystallizations. 

Jig. 3884 Harper's Mag. Junc 36/1 The laws of a nation 
are the crystallizations of its historical experiences, 

Crystallize (kri'stilaiz), vw ([f. Crrsran + 
-14E: cf. mod.F, cristalliser (1680 in Hatzfeld).] 

+1. trans. To convert into crystal or ice; to 
make crystal, Obs. 

x98 Sytvester Ju Bartas 1.1. Handy Crafts 185 When 
the Winter's keener breath began ‘lo crystallize the Baltike 
Ocean, To glaze the Lakes. 1643 Sir TI, Browne Ledig. 
Aled. 1. § 50 Some of our Chymicks facetiously affirm, that 
at the last fire all shall he crystallized and reverberated 
into glasse. 1798 S. Rocers £4. to Friend Note, Wild 
Winter ministers his dread controul To cool and crystallize 
the nectared bowl. 

2. To cause to assume a crystalline form or struc- 
ture, to form into crystals. 

1664 Phil. Trans, I. a9 By dissolving them. .and Crystal- 

lizing them, 1665 Hooke ALicrog, 82 As Alum, Peter, &c. 
are crystallized out of a cooling liquor, in which, by boyling 
they have been dissolv'd, 1786 C, Lucas Zss, Waters I. 69 
All salts that are capable of being crystallised are distin- 
guishable by the figures of their crystals, 1826 Pace Adu. 
ext Bk. Geol, ii. 47 Limestone crystallised by the heat of 
superincumbent lava. 

. fig. To give a definite or concrete and per- 
manent form or shape to (something of an unde- 
fined, vague, or floating character). 

1663 CowLry Pindar, Odes, Afusc iv, This shining Piece 
of Ice Which melts so soon away..Thy Verse does solidate 
and Crystallize, 184r Myers Cath. 7h. ut. § 41. 157 Cry- 
stalising into permanent shapes the floating clouds of meta- 
phor. 1875 Poste Gaius iv. Comm. (ed. 3) 485 The forms 
of Action. .as crystallized in the Jaw or in the edict, 

4. intr. To form (itself) into crystals, become 
crystalline in structure. Crystallice out : to separate 
in the form of crystals from a solution. 

1641 Frexcn Distill. iii. (1651) 73 Let it stand two or three 
dayes-.to crystallize. 1646 Sir 'T’. Browne /’send. EA. 11. i. 
50 Aqua fortis .. exhaled and placed in cold conservatories, 
will crystallise and shoot into white and glacious bodyes. 
be Quincy Compl. Disp, 4 Salts will not chrystallize, tll 
the Water in which they are dissolv'd is near or quite cold. 
1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 379 As the solu. 
tion cools the acid crystallizes out. | 1878 Guaney Crystallogr. 
7 Each substance will crystallise in its characteristic form. 

5. fig. To assume a definite or concrete form. 

1816 CoLeripce Lay Sermt. 318 To make them crystallize 
into a semblance of growth. 1880 MeCarruy Ory Times 
III. xxxvi. 125 This vague impression crystallised into 
a conviction. ; : 

Crystallized (kri-stiloizd), ap/. a. [f. prec.] 

+1. Made into crystal, made transparent like 
crystal. Ods. 

z600 ‘Tourneur Trans/. Metant. \xxxiv, The cristallized 
fount, That streames along the valley of Artes' mount. 

2. Formed into crystals, existing in a definite 
crystalline form. Also /ig. 

1667 Phil, Trans. II. 468 That kind of Vitriol. -is affirmed 
to be found chrystallized in ‘Transylvania. 1800 tr. La- 
erange's Chem. 11. 339 Crystallized. verdigrise or acetite of 
copper, 3872 C. Davies Afety, Syst. 1. 47 Before the mind 
can iBr8P) as a crystallized idea, the fractional unit one- 
tenth. 

Crystallizer (krisst&leize:). [£ as prec. + 
-ER1,] One who or that which crystallizes; sdec. 
an 4 a for crystallizing. 

1600 Tourntur Z7vans/. Metam, Ded., Thou Christalizer 
of their Castalie. 1870 Dasent Aun, Eventful Life \. 22 
Boilers, condensers, pumps, and crystallizers. 

Crystallizing (kri'stéleizin), vd/. 5d. [f. as 
prec. +-1NG1.] The action of the verb Crystab- 
LizE. Also aétrib., as crystallizing water. 

1670 W. Simvson Hydrol, Ess. 68 [1t} contributes much 
towards the chrystallizing of fresh alom. 1794 in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXIV. 423 It discovers no crystallizing water. 
1819 G. Samourtte Entomol, Contpend. 337 Circumstances 
affecting the crystallizing process. n 

Cry‘stallizing, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG ?.] 
That crystallizes (¢vans. and. zztr.). : 

1665 Hooxe Microgr. 86 Dissolutions and Coagulations 
of several crystallizing Salts. 1860 Tywpatt G/ac. 11. xxiv. 
353 To be suspended in the middle of the crystallizing solu- 
tion. 1883 Hl. Drumasonp Nat. Law in Spir. W. (ed. 8) 
p. ix, The same crystallising touch is needed in Religion. 

Crystallo-, combining form of Gr. xpbaraados 
crystal, used in derivatives and compounds: Cry:- 
stallo-cera‘mic a., pertaining to a method of in- 
crusting 2 medallion of clay with glass. Crysta‘l- 
loolast 20rce-wd. [et. zconoclast|, one who breaks 
crystals, Ory’stallo-engra'ving, a method of 
making intaglio designs upon glass by means of 
casting. Ory'stallo-gra‘nular @., composed of 
minute crystalline grains. Cry’stallo-magne'tic 
a., pertaining to the magnetic properties of crystals 
and crystallized bodies, as shown by a kind of 
polarity directly related to the crystalline axes of 
minerals, Orysta-llotype, a photographic picture 
on glass ;.also attrib. 

31870 Zug. Mech. 7 Jan. 409/2-Another kind of ornamental 
manufacture ig what is termed the crystallo-ceramic, or glass 
incrustation. 837 WHewett Hise. {uduct. Sc. U1. xv. ii, 
20g. Innovators in {rystallography, who may properly be 
called crystalloclasts. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 446 The 
sodium salt is crystallo-granular. 1883 ary an ee 

. a 


CRYSTALLOGENESIS. 


Brit. XVI, 377 Crystallomagnetic action. 1853 in Proc. 
Amer. Phil. Soc. V. 312 Mr. Justice offered for inspection 
oa ‘ Crystallotype’ of the Moon. 

Crystallod: see Op. sae ee 

Crystalloge’nesis, [f Cnystanto-"+ Gr. 
‘yéveots birth, origination.] The origination or 
natural formation of crystals (as & department of 
scientific investigation). So Crystalloge‘nic a, 
[see -GEN, -GENIO]}, crystal-forming, producing cry- 
stallization. Cxystallogenical a., relating to the 
formation of crystals. Crystallo‘geny (-o-dzéhi), 
the production or formation of crystals (scientifically 
considered). 

1879 Rutiuy Sind, Rocks x. 161 A key to the important 
subject of crystallogenesis. 2837 Dana Aféx, (1844) 71 What 
is this crystallogenic attraction? Jdid. L. Crystallogeny or 
the formation of crystals may be treated under two heads. 
1881 Mature XXI111. 398 Between these two kinds of cry- 
stallogenic action there are many gradations, 

Crystallographer (kristilp:grifex). [f Cry- 
STALLOGRAPHY: see -GRAPHER.] One who studies 
crystallography. 

3804 Phid, Trans, KCLY. 63 A mineralogist and crystallo- 
grapher. 1878 Gurney Crys¢alluer, 8{A crystal] is bounded 
by flat surfaces. .called by crystal llographers its faces. 

Crystallographic (kristalogrefik), a. [f. 
as prec.: see -GRAPHIC.] 

1. Of or pertaining to crystallography. 

1804 Edin, Rev. VIL 497 ‘The important consequences of 
Haiiy’s crystallographic discoveries. 1868 Dana Adin. 
Introd. 26 The crystallographic symbols used m this work 
are essentially those of Naumann. 

2. Of or belonging to crystals (as scientifically 
studied) ; =CrysraLuic. 

1857 WueweLt //ist. Jnduct. Se. 11. 329 The crystallo- 
feb axis, 1869 Piniuirs Vesnv, x, 290 Lhe three minerals 

have nearly the same crystallographic angles. . 

So Crystallographical a., dealing with cry- 
stallography; = prec. Crystallogra‘phically 
adv., in relation to crystallography. ‘+ Crystallo-- 
graphist = CRYSTALLOGRAPHER. 

1801 Cxenevix in PA‘ Trans. XCI. 195 The crystallo- 
graphical arrangement, adopted in the preceding Paper. 
1806 din, Rev, VIL. 78 Excellent crystallographical 
papers, 183: Brewster Ofiics xxix. § 147. 2475 I have 
found this both crystallographically.. and optically. | x8g0 
Dauseny Atom. Th. xii. (ed. 2) 417 ‘Two minerals chemically 
the same, although crystallographically different. 1796 
Kirwan A/in, 1, 446 ‘The late excellent crystallographist, 
Mr. Romé de Lisle. . 

Crystallography (kristilggrifi). [ad. mod. 
L. crystallographia, {. Gr. epvaraddos CRYSTAL + 
-yparpia welting, description : see -GRAPHY. 

Used in Latin by M, A. Cappeller Prodromus Crystallo- 
graphiz, Lucerne 1723, in French by Romé de Lisle, £ssaz 
de Cristallographie, 1772.) , : 

That branch of physical science which treats of 
the structure of crystals (CRysTat g), and their 
systematic classification ; a treatise on this subject. 

1802 Bournon in Phil, Trans. XCII. 239 Crystallography 
also offers some difficulties with respect to this stone. 1861 
W. Pore in Macm. Alag. U1. 186/1 Dr. Wollaston, cele- 
brated as almost the originator of the science of crystallo- 
graphy. i 

+ Crysta‘llogy. Obs. rare. [app. f. Gr. xpb- 
oTad(Aos) crystal + -Aoyia, after mineralogy: cf. 
CRYSTALLOLOGY.] = prec. Hence + Crysta‘llo-~ 
gist = CRYSTALLOGRAPHER, . 
, 1811 Pinkerton Petyad, 11.60 The important and interest- 
ing study of Crystallography, or Chrystallogy. /éid. 11. 
Introd. 5 The ingenious crystallogist Romé de Lisle. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. WI, xiv. 152, I have named it Cape 
Forbes, after the eminent crystallogist. : 

Crystalloid (kristiloid), 2. and sd. [f, Gr. 
upboradd-os crystal +-om.] 

. A. aq. Crystal-like, of crystalline form or char- 
acter, esp, as contrasted with Connon (@ 2). | 
"3862 H. Srencer First Princ. 1, xiii. § 103 Organic matter 
has the peculiarity that its molecules are aggregated into 
the collotd'and not into the crystalloid arrangement. |. 1878 
Gurney Crystallogr. 29 In crystalloid forms occurring in 
a oe me tnear dimensions are subject to no known law. 

» SO, 

1. A crystalloid or crystalline body or substance, 
as distinct from a Connor (sd. 2), 

Crystalloids have, in solution, the power (which colloids 

have not) of passing easily through membranes. 
- 1862 T. Granam in Phil, Trans. (1862) 183 Opposed to the 
colloidal is the crystalline condition. Substances affecting 
the latter form will, be classed as erystalloids, 1878 .T. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. I, 10 As freely as a colloid is pene-. 
trated by a crystalloid, areca ae. 

2, A protoplasmic body resembling a crystal, in 
form, occurring in certain vegetable cells, 2 

1875 -Bunnetr & Dyrr Sachs’ Bot. 50 The term Crystal- 
loids [was] proposed by Niigeli:. Crystalloids containing 
colouring matters are found in_the petals and fruits. 
-Crystalloidal, c. [f. prec. +-an.] _ Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a crystalloid. 

386x. ‘I’. Granam in P/i2, Trans, 184 The colloidal is, in 
fact, a dynamical state of matter, the crystalloidal being the 
statical condition. x876 Bartuotow Afat. Afed: (1879) 414 


‘The active substance, being crystalloidal, diffuses into the. 


blood with facility. - a es 
_Grystallology . (kristiilplédzi). - [mod. f.. Gr: 
upbaraxaros crystal + -Aoyia: see -LoGY, . In-mod. 


be . 


F: chistallolagie (Littié):] ‘The scientific study, of | 
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crystals and crystallization : 
graphy and crystallogeny. 

1864 Wesster.cites DANA. ¥. , 

Crystallomancy : (krisst#lomznsi). . [6 as 
prec. +-uANCY.] Divination by means of a crystal. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 1. v. 310 Crystallomancie, in 
Crystall. x6s2 Gaurz Magastrom. 165. 1855 SMEDLEY 
Ocenlt Sei. 322 Crystallomancy may be understood to 
Leia every variety of divination by means of transparent 

OGIES. 

Crystallometry (kristalgmétri). [f. as prec. 
+-METRY.] The measuring of the angles of cry- 
stals, as a department of crystallography. 

1837 WHEWELL Hist. Induct. Sc. 111. xv. ii. 203 Crystal- 
lometry was clearly recognised as an authorized test of the 
difference of substances which nearly resemble each other. 

+Cry‘stallurgy. Obs. [Cf metallurgy] = 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 

1823 in Crass [whence in later Dicts.}. 

Crystally (kristali), adv. [f. Crysran a. + 
-L¥2.] After the manner of crystal or crystals. 

1859 Chamb. Frul, XI. 96 Crystally clear is the voice. 
1860 All Year Round No. 42. 364 Mastic resembles gum 
Arabic; it is crystally cracked. ; 

Cry*stalworts. Bot. A name given by 
Lindley to the Rieciacew, a natural order of liver- 
worts, found in warm and temperate regions. 

Cryst(e, etc. : see CHRIST, etc. 


including crystallo- 


Crystoleum (kristowlésm). [f. Cryst(at + 


L. oleum oil.] The name given to a process, in 
vogue about 1883, for transferring oil paintings or 
photographs to glass. 

1883 L’pool Daily Post 28 June, Specimens of crystoleum 
painting, 1884 Girl's Own Paper Jan. 1990/1 ‘To how great 
an extent crystoleum has been practised, a glance at shop 
windows and a visit to exhibitions will testify. - 

Ctenidial (tmi-dial), a. Zool. [f. next+-au.] 
Of or pertaining to a ctenidium. 

1888 Rotiestox & Jacison Anim. Life 130 The original 
(ctenidial) axis of the gill. 

|\Ctenidium (tinidiim). Zoo/, [mod.L., a. 
Gr. krevidiov, dim. of «rev-(xe7ets) a comb.] Each 
of the respiratory organs or gills of A/ol/usca, con- 
sisting of an axis with a series of processes on cach 
side like the teeth of a comb. é 

1883 Ray Lankesten in Lucycl, Brit. XVI, 636/1 (Afol- 
lecsh ‘These are the ctenidia or gill-combs, Usually. .they 
play the part of gills, but since in many Molluscs (Lamelli- 

ranchs) their function is not mainly respiratory. .it is well 
+. to give them a non-physiological name such as that here 
proposed. 1888 Rotrestos & Jackson Anim, Life 450 In 
Re majority of Gastropoda the primitive left ctenidium is 
aborted. 

Cteno-, combining form of Greek «reis, xrevd-s 
a comb, used in the formation of the scientific 
words below, also of others of less importance, as 
Ctenobranch, a ctenobranchiate animal ; Cteno- 
bran‘chia, -branchia‘ta, a family of Mollusca, 
also called Pectinibranchiata ; Ctenobranchiate 
a., having pectinate gills, Cte’nodont @., having 
ctenoid teeth. 

1872 Nicno.son Palzont. 327 Dentition ctenodont. 

Ctenocyst (tinosist). Zool. [f. Gr. «vevo- sec 


above, here taken as short for céenophora + xboris ~ 


bladder, Cyst.] The vesicle, containing clear 
fluid and otoliths, which constitutes the organ of 
sense (probably of hearing) in the Czexophora, 

x86x J, R. Greene Aan. Auin. Kingd., Calent. 145 The 
‘apical canals’ ..run directly downwards and outwards on 
either side of the ctenocyst. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. i 

Ctenoid (t#noid), a. Zool, [ad. Gr. xrevoedis 
comb-shaped: sce-o1n.J° a ‘ 
iL. Resembling a comb; having marginal pro- 
Jections like the teeth of a comb; pectinate’; ap- 
plied to the scales and teeth of certain fishes. ° 

x87z Nicnotson Palvont. 307 Ctenoid scales .. consisting 
of thin horny plates, but having their posterior margins 
fringed with spines, or cut into comb-like projections, - 
72. Belonging to’ the C/enordez, an order of fishies 
in Agassiz’s classification, containing’ those with: 
ctenoid scales, “Also as sd, A ctenoid fish, (Now 
disused.) : ; ree Mey se 

1847 ANstep Ac. IVorld x. 246 Two orders of Fishes ., 
the Ctenoids and Cycloids. 1852 Ricnarvson Geod, viii, 28. 
Four fifths of the fishes now living belong to the cycloid and 
ctenoid orders. : 

Hence Ctenoi-dean a. and sb. =CTENOID 2, 

3837 W. Bucktaxp Geol. I. 270 The Ctenoidians have 
their scales jagged or pectinated, like the teeth of a comb. 


|| Ctenophora (tng fora), sb. x2. Zool. [mod. 
L., neuter pl. (sc. azzmalia) of ctenophorus, a. Gr. 
type *«revodopos, f. xrevo- comb + -popos bearing.) 


.A division of animals, formerly’ considered as 


an order of lcalepha, and now made a class of the 
CaLENTERATA, ae see 8 etic 


. ’ The present view is that they are highly specialized deri- 


vatives of the Hydromedusz. “They are marine animals of 
pellucid gelatinous substance and_more or less spheroidal 
shape, swimming freely in the sea by means of peculiar 
fringed or ciliated locomotive organs ‘(ctenophores); atid 
having a localized sense-organ (cfexocyst). Among the best 
known-genera are Beroe and Cydifpe.. _ - Og 

1855 Goss Mfarine Zool, 41. 1878 Beit Gegenbauer's 
Comp, clnat. 100, 1888 Rotueston & Jackson dain. Life 
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72x The Ctenophora are transparent, pelagic, and are widely 
distributed. vos - ae we 

Hence Cteno‘phoral a, of or pertaining to the 
Ctenophora, or to their characteristic. locomotive 
organs, or parts in connexion with them: Cteno’- 
phoran 2., of or belonging to the class Ctenophora; 
sb, a. member of this class, Cte'nophore (ti'nofoe}, 
1. each of the eight meridionally arranged bands 
or rows of plates, bearing fringes like the teeth’ of 
a comb, which constitute ‘the locomotive organs 
of the Ctenophora ; 2. a member of the Ctenophora, 
a Ctenophoran. Ctenopho'ric, Ctenophorous a, 
= CTENOPHORAL, a ~ 

186: J. R. Greene Man. Anim, Kingd., Celent. 169 Along 
the opposite sides of each ctenophoral canal. 1888 Rottes- 
ton & Jackson Anim. Life 721 Ali movement [in Cteno- 
phora) is carried out by the ctenophoral plates. ' 1877 Huxury 
Anat, Invert. iii. 173 The essential peculiarities of a Cteno- 

horan, 1888 Roztestow & Jackson Anin. Life 578 note, 
The Ctenophoran characters of certain Polyclad 7usbellaria. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ctenophore. 1884 tr. Claus’ Zool, 1, 211 
The Ctenophor type has fundamentally the form of a sphere. 
1889 Athenzum 27 July 133/2 No figures are given of alcy- 
onarians, ctenophores, [or of ] any echinoderm save the star- 
fish. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 734/1 Observations on the 
ctenophoric jelly-fishes. 

Cu, obs. f. Cow sé.1, Cur. 

Cub (kab), 5.1 Also 6-7 cubb(e. [Origin un- 
known. 

It has been compared with a rare Old Irish word c#ié dog, 
but no historical connexion has been traced. 

L. orig. A young fox. 

1530 Pauser. 2ax1/r Cubbe, a yong foxe. xgsz Hutoxt, 
Cubbe or yonge floxe, vulpecula, 1575 Tursenv. Venerie 
181 When you have taken the old foxes or badgerdes, and 
that there is nothing left in the earth but the yong cubbes. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 13 His skin..when he is a young 
Cubbe is usually of a darker colour. | r880 Times 2 Nov. 4/6 
No cub is he, but a full-brushed, high conditioned, dog-fox. 

2. By extension: The young of the bear and of 
other wild beasts ; also of the whale. 

For the young of the bear, lion, etc. the earlier word was 
zwhelp, as in all versions of the Bible from Wyclif to 161. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. Vou. i. 29 Plucke the yong sucking 
Cubs from the she Beare. 1683 Bursert tr. More's Utopia 
(1684) 13 ‘The old Crow loves his Young, and the Ape his 
Cubs. “@ 1687 Watter (J.), ‘Iwo mighty whales .. One as 
a mountain vast, and with her came A cub. 1774 GotpsM. 
Nat. Hist, (1776) U1. 334 The lion, or tyger, have seldom 
above two cubs ata litter, 182: Sconespy Frul, 148 The 
smallest animals [whales] of the species, mere cubs or 
‘suckers’, 1829 Scort lune ofG. ii, With the fury ofa bear 
which had been robbed of her cubs, 

b. trans. 

19769 Gray Jrul.in Lakes Wks. 1884 1.253 Passed by the 
side of Skiddaw, and its cub called meso . 

8. jig. An undeveloped, uncouth, unpolished 

outh. ‘ eae 
7 Campane to the young of the bear, which was fabled to be 
born in a shapeless condition, and afterwards licked into 
shape by the mother, ; ee 

a Suaks. Swed, Nv. i. 167 O thou dissembling Cub : 
what wilt thou be When time hath sow'd a grizzle on thy 
case? 1687 Conereve Old Bach. iv. viii, A country squire, 
with the equipage of a wife.and two daughters .. But, oh 
gad ! two such unlicked cubs! 1723 Steety Conse. Lovers 
1, i, Like a bashful, great, awkward cub as you were. + 1855 
‘Tuackeray Newcomes 1. 64 He thinks it necessary to_be 
civil to.the young cub. . 1884 Huster & Wuvre dy 
Ducats iv. 62, I know the young cubs you'll have to teach. 

+4. A name formerly given at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, London, to the surgeon’s assistant. (The 
name ‘ dresser’ was siibstituted in 1738.) ; 

x698 St, Thomas's Hosp, Rec. (MS.) 18 g une, That no Sur- 
geons cubs or persons of that nature do keep their hatts on 
before the Physicians or Surgeons of the house. _1702' Jéid. 
12 Feb., Orders for Cubbs. That no Surgeon’ have more 
than three at one time. ‘ vs 

5. Comb., 28 cubfox; }cub-drawn a, drawn, 
(or ?sucked dry) by its cubs; cub-huntiug, hunt- 
ing young foxes at the beginning of the season ; 


also cub-hunt sd, and vz. | mae ‘ 
‘x605 Suaks, Leary ut i. 12 This night, wherein’the cub- 
drawn bear would couch, 684 l', Gopparp Plato's Demon, 
237 A little Cubb Fox. . 1858 Froupe fist. Zng. UI. r21 
Entertaining ‘a party of friends for cub-hunting. 1870 
Bras Encycl, Rural Sports 489 It is not common to cub . 
hunt in the country intended for the winter practice. Zbid. - - 
A’September cub hunt, : 2. 
‘Gab (kab), sd.2 Chiefly dal. Also 6-7 cubb(o. 
[Of-uncertain: history, but to be compared with 
some LG. words: Er. hitbhing, hiibden in same 
sense'as this word, LG, ditbbung, hithje a shed_or 
lean-to “for cattle, EFr. Aiibde, hitb, Du, £ud, weir- 
basket or weel for fish (cf Dornkaat Koolmann,. 
and ‘Grimm, s.v. Zobeu) :_the latter is cognate with 
OE. cofa, Cove, but in sense closely agrees with 


_this word. ] 


a, A stall, pen, or shed for cattle; also, a coop 
or hutch, b. A crib for fodder; a chest, bin, or 
other receptacle. - - ; a 

1846 -Confut, N. Shaxtot Hvjb(T.), The anchors also, 
and charter-monks, vowed they not to die in theyr houses? 
And why are they not turned out of theyr cubbes, if vowes 
may not be broken? 2634 Alfhorp ATS.+in Simpkinson 
'Washingtous (1860) App. p. Ixvii, Mending posts and rayles 
about the deer house and the long cubb. « ory Laup Accé. 
Chancellorship 132(T.) The great leidger-book of the statutes 
is to be placed in archivis among the university charters, and 
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notin any cub of the library. 167g T. Tutty Let. Baxter 
g You are pleas'd.. to put me..in the Cubb with divers 
mean and contemptible Malefactours.. 178) W. Marswatu 
Gloucestershire I. 23x They have their fill of hay given 
them .. in cribs—provincially ‘cubs '—of different forms 
and descriptions. 18.. Lanpor (W.), I would rather have 
such..in cub or kennel than in my closet or at my table. 
x870 Eng. Mech, 21 Jan. 447/3 In this hearth are two aper- 
tures leading into the ‘Cubs’. . which are used for receiving 
the ore, when ready to be drawn out. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropshire Word-bk., Cud, (2) a chest used in stables to hold 
corn for the horses. (2) a boarded partition in a granary 
to store corn. ,(4) a pen for poultry or rabbits. 

Guh (kab), v.1 ff: Cop sé.1 Cf. whelp vb.] 

1. trans. and intr. To bring forth cubs. 

1988 in Jounson. 1843 Marrvar 47, Violet xiliv. 369 note, 
It (the puma] will seldom attack unless when cubbing. 1864 
Moral Statist. Glasgow 299 When the tigress cubs a lamb, 
when the vulture breeds a dove. 

2, Zo cb zt: to live as a cub.. ‘ : 

Cub (k»b), v2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. Cus sd.27] 
trans. To confine as in a ‘cub’; to coop zp. 

16zx Burton Anat. Mei, 1. ii. w. v, What misery. .must it 
needs bring to him..to be cubbed vp vpon a sudden. 1629 
Masse tr. Monsceca's Devout Contempi. 46 David's souldiers 
.- Would faine haue set vpon Saul, when they had him cub’d 
yp in the caue, 1693 DrypEn Persixs’ Sat. y, Cubb’d in 
a cabbin, on a mattrass laid. 179% Gent. Mag. LXI. u. 809 
It is the fashion. .for all the English to be cubbed up in the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain. 1882 IV. Worcester Gloss., Cub, 
to confine in small space. Cudéded-uf, bent, crumpled. 


Cubat (kiz-b3). [The name of a large island 
in the W. Indies, also called Havana.] A cigar 
made of tobacco grown in Cuba. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxix, He..emitted a fragrant odour 
of full-flavoured Cubas. 

+Cuwbha2, Ods. [2 L. cedé lie down.] ‘ A game 
at cards call’d otherwise laugh and lay down’ 
(Bailey (folio) 1730-6). ~— 

Gubage (kidbédz).  [f. Cupu sd. or». + -AGE. 
Cf. F: cubage.] The determination of the cubic 
content of a solid; the cubic content thus de- 
termined. 

1840 T. A. Trotrore Sum. in Brittany WU. 87 It has 
been calculated by the cubage of it to weigh 195,740 pounds, 
2882 Athenwuimn 12 Sept. 340/¢ The experiments with Dr. 
Ranke’s bronze skull, tending to settle the vexed question of 
the best method of cubage. 

+ Cubal (kizbal), a. Obs. rare—" [f. L. ezebees 
CuBE + -AL.] =CuBIC a. 

2657 Tomuinson exons Disé. 132 Either equilaterally 
cubal, or drawn out into an unequal angle. ‘ 

Cubangille (kidbeeng’l). Avath. [f Cusz + 
ANGLE.] The solid angle of a cube (or analogous 
solid) formed by three edges meeting at right angles 
to one another. = 3889 in Cent. Dict. 

Gubanite (kid-binait). Ain. ff. cuban (so 
named in 1843) + -1vE.] A native sulphide of 
iron and copper, found first in Cuba, 

"1868 Dana AZitz. 63. oa 

Cubard, obs. form of CupBOARD. 

+Cubartion 1. ° Ods.—° [ad. L. cudatian-em, 
n. of action f. cabére to recline.] The-action of 
lying down. ‘ 
xya7‘in Baitey vol. I], Hence in Jounson, etc. . 

Cubation 2. (kisbztfon). rave. [n. of action 
from mod.L, cubdre to cube (used or assumed) ; 
see -ATION.] =CUBATORE. - é 
* agoqg—sx CuamBers Cycl., Cubature or Cubation, of a solid. 
1887 Q. Rev. Apr. 442 He' [Hobbes] had collected into one 
voluine his quadrature of the circle, cubation of the sphere, 
and duplication of the cube, Tas 

Cubatory. (kiz:bateri), a. and sb. rare—9,  [a. 
L. type -*cubatori-us, -2me (cf. cubator one who 
reclines).] - A. adj, Recumbent. 

x78 in Jouwson. . Hence in mod, Diets, 

B sb. A dormitory. 

1730-6 BatLuy, Cubatory, 2 dormiter or'dormitory. 

Cubature “(kid batiti). [f mod.L. *cuddre to 
cube, after quadrature. Cf. F. cubature] The 
determination of the cubic content of a solid. 

1679 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 1. 142 In 
order to the quadrature of these figures and the cubature of 
their solids: 1816 Edin, Rev. XXVII. 96 The cubature 
and complanation of solids. 1877 B. Writtamson anlage 
Cale. (ed, d)ix. § 168 The cube. .is..the measure of all solids, 
as the square is the measure of all areas. Hence the find- 
ing the volume of a solid is called its cubature. ~ 


:Cubb(e, obs. £ Cos sb.1 (x a), Cus. ‘ 
Cubbard, -erd, -ert, obs, ff, CUPBOARD. : 
+Gubbel, Obs. varve—1. Something -fastened 

to a beast as a clog. ; oo : 

= @%228 Ancr. R. 140-And.teidé uor pui ane _clot‘of heui 

corde to hire, ase me ded ane cubbel to be swine pet is to 

recchinde, & to ringinde abuten. - 


-Cubbing (kobin), 27. sb.” [f. Cun sb.1 4 -1Ne1,] 


= CuB-HUNTING (see CUB 5d.1'5). | he a 

“1882 Society 2x Oct, 18/¢, The young hot-blooded youth 
from: Oxford: .does not care much for cubbing. _1890 Daily 
News 3'Nov. 5/3 The dry autumn has ‘been.unfavourable to 


scubbing’. : ‘ a eee 
[f Cus 54.1 +. -IsH.] 
Resembling a cub; ‘awkward, uncouth, unpolished. 


-Cubbish (kxbif),«.. 
1819 Scorr > was, 


cubbish, ‘atid would riot [come]. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd, 


Aten I, iii, 338°The most ‘awkward’and cubbish..of the 
youths present. ~ ge 3 oh ORPREES 


Let. 3 Oct, in Lockhart, He was:shy and © 
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Hence Gu’bbishly adv., Gu bbishness, 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 212 One would think a gentle- 
man might shake hands with a familiar friend without any 
symptoms of cubbishness. 1883 J. W: Suerer dé Home 
& in India 85 He cubbishly returned it. 

Cubboard, -ord, obs. ff. CupBoarp. 

+ Cu-bbridge head. Obs. aut. Also 
cubridge-, couperidge-, copperidge-. Also 
CoBRIDGE-HEAD, A partition or bulkhead across 
the forecastle and the haif-deck of a ship. 

x62z R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 218 What with our 
cubridge heads, one answering the other. .it was impossible 
fotakeus. 1627 Carr. Sauru Seaman's Gram. ii. rr [Those 
bulkheads} which doth make close the fore-castle, and the 
halfe Decke, the Mariners call the Cubbridge heads, wherein 
are placed murtherers [guns], and abaft Falcons .. to cleare 
the Decks fore and aft. «1642 Sir W. Monson Naval 
Tracts 1. (1704) 346/1 The Couperidge-Head. /6id. 357/1 
With a Half Deck, Fore-Castle and Copperidge-heads. 

Cubby (kabi). Zca/, [Related to Cus sé.2, or 
to the LG. words there referred to.] 

1. =CusBy-HOLE, -HOUSE. 

1887 Harper's Bazaar x Oct. 675 The odds and ends rele- 
irae to this cubby [the lumber closet]. 1888 IV. Somerset 

Vord-bk., Cubby, Cubby-hole, an out-of-the-way snuggery, 
such as children are fond of creeping into: a hiding-place. 

2. In Orkney and Shetland : A straw basket. 

1876 D. Gorrie Summ, § Winters in Orkneys i, 13 Pock- 
pontes went ambling along under the equal-potsed weight of 
pendent cubbies. 1887 Jawitcvon’s Dict. Suppl., Cubbic, 
a small cassie or basket, often made of heather. 

Hence Cu‘bby-hole, Cu’bby-house, a. a nur- 
sery or children’s name for a snug, cosy place; 
a little house built by children in play; b. a 


very small and confined room or closet. 

1842 Akerman IViltsh. Gloss., Cubby-hole, a sig place. 
2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvii, (1856) 226 One little fellow 
..scampered back again..to his cubby-hole on the deck. 
1880 New Virginéans WU. 122 There was a kind of cubby- 
house in the hay-shed, where the hay had been cut out. 
188: Leicestersh. Gloss., Cubby-house and Cubby-hutch, 
a hutch or coop for rabbits or other small animals. 1884 
Century Mag. XXX. 45/1 Cubby holes, dark cellars, un- 
inspected closets, ‘ 

Cubdom (kz'bdem). vonce-wd. [f Cun sb. + 
-pom.] The state of being a cub. 
| 1892 Cornh. Mag. Dec. 562 He is .. a little cubbish—has, 
in spite of his age, never quite grown out of cubdom. 

Cube (kizb), sb. [a. I. cede (14th c, in Littré) 
ad. late L. cabus, a, Gr. #vBos a cube, orig. a die 
for playing with.] 

1. Geom. One of the five regular solids ; a solid 
figure contained by six equal squares and eight 
rectangular solid angles ; a regular hexahedron. 

(2998 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxvii. (2495) 928 
Suche a fygure is caine Cubus.} xssx Recorpe Cas?. 
Kuowl. (1356) 156 [see Cuntcty]. | 1570 BicLincsLEY Euclid 
x1. def, xxi. 318 A Cube is a solide or bodely figure con- 
tayned vnder sixe equall squares. 1692 Bentiry Boyle 
Leet. ii, 58 Spheres, or Cubes, or Pyramids, or Cones. 1753 
HocartH Anal, Beauty g ‘The most plain and regular 
forms, such as cubes and spheres. 1884 tr. Lotze's 
22g As the side of a cube increases, its volume must also 
continuously increase, without any alteration in its shape. 

b. A material body of this form; a cubical block 
of anything, e. g. of tea, sugar. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 99 Take .. a square Vessel of iron, in 
form of a Cube..put it into a Cube of Wood. 1863 Faw- 
aad Pol, Econ, m. v. 342 The Chinese use pressed cubes 
of tea, 

2.. Arith, and Alg.. The product formed by multi- 
plying any quantity into its square; the third 
power of a quantity. . 

x57 Recorve Whetst.C iv, When I saie twoo tymes twoo, 
twise, maketh 8 that number is a sounde number: and is 
named a Cube. 1646 SinT. Browne Psend. Ep. w.xii. 219 By 
perfect and sphericall numbers, by the square and cube of 7 
and g and 12. axgzr Kenn Afauperiuis’ Diss. (1734) 21 
‘The periodical Times of the several Planets, are in propor- 
tion to the square Roots of the Cubes of their distances 
from the Sun. 1838 De Morcan Ess. Probab. 63 The sum 
of all the squares of numbers is nearly one third of the cube 
of the last number. . 

3. attrib, (=Cusic a. 2), and in Comd., as ctbe 
foot; + cube-bone = Cuzoip bone; eube-num- 
ber, one that is the cube of-an integer ; cube-ore, 
a‘name for PHARMACOSIDERITE; cube powder, 
gunpowder made in large cubical grains; cube 
root, that number of which the given. number-is 


| the cube ; cube-spar, a name for ANHYDRITE.. 


~xs7o Bituinestey Euclid:vu. def. xx. 187 A cube number 
is..that which is contayned vnder three equall. numbers, 


| x65 Crooxe Body of Man 1007 The heele is articulated 


into a situs of the Cube-bone. 1696 Putttirs, Cube Root. 
xggx Harrenny Desigus Chinese Bridges u. 8, x040 Cube 
Feet of Timber. 1804 R. Jameson Char. Alin. I. 572 
Cube Spar. 7did. II. 345 Cube-Ore. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math, 1. 8, 3/5, or 5%, denotes the cube root of the num- 
ber 5. ° : 
b. Sometimes: used after a measure expressing 
the length of the edge of a cube; e.g. 6 feet cetbe 
=of-cubical form, and measuring 6 ft. in- each 
direction, 2.2. containing 6 x 6 x 6 or 216 cubic 
fet. ~"  ° . 
- 1707 S. Cuarxe Third Defence (1712) 13 The Magnitude 
of.a foot, cube of Matter .. is made up of Inches ‘cube. 


1776,G..TemrLe Building in Water 94 If the Pit was a, 


were six feet cube.’ - 


-Mile Cube. -x849 Dana Geol. it. (1850) 74 Some of these 


CUBIC, 


Cube (kizzb), v. [corresponds to F’. caer (1354 in 
Hatzfeld)and prob. mod.L, cubave, f.L. cuebus CUBE] 

1. Arith, and Alg. To raise (a quantity) to the 
third power ; to find the cube of. 

1g88 Lucas Colloy. Arte Shooting 62, I did cube those 
foure ynches and the Cube thereof was 64. 1765-93 BLacx- 
STONE Commun. 1. (ed. 12) 275 Superficial measures are de- 
rived by squaring those of length ; and measures of capacity 
by cubing them. 1827 Hurron Course Math, 1.8, 8+, 
denotes that the number 8 is to be cubed. 

2. Afensuration. To measure or compute the 


cubic content of. 

(3668 Phil. Trans, IL]. 686 He Cubeth or meantreth 
either of the Segments ofa Parabolical Conoid cut, . purallel 
to the Axis. 1883 Pad/d/all G. 2a Dec. 1/2, I have counted 
the inmates, cubed the rooms. 

8. To pave with cubes or cubical blocks, 

1887 Daily News 22 Oct. 2/4 They declined to cube the 
youd way: beyond the statutory 18 inches outside their tram- 

ines, 

Cubeb (ki#beb). Forms: 4 cucubes, 4-5 
qui-, quybib(e, -yb.e, 6 -ibbe, 5-6 cubibe, 
-ube, 7 -ub, 6-7 -ebe, 7— cubeb. [a. Fr. cubebe 
(14th c. in Littré) =Pr., Sp., I. and med.L. cvdbéba, 


ad. Arab. wh S habibah, In OF, also guchrbes 
(in W. de Biblesworth, guydyhes, cucudes (in MSS. 
of Mandeville, 14th c.), whence the ME, variants.] 

The berry of a climbing shrub Lier Cubeba or 
Cubeba officinalis, a native of Java and the adjacent 
islands; it resembles a grain of pepper, and has a 
pungent spicy flavour, and is used in medicine and 
cookery. (Usually in pl. cededs, which in phar- 
macy is sometimes construed as a collect. sing.) 
African cubebs: the fruit of an allied African species, 
Liper clusti. 

c1300 A. Allis. 6796 Theo gilofre, quybibe, and mace. 
cx305 Land of Cohkaygne 78in ££. 7. (1862) 158 Of cucubes 
per n'is no lakke, © ¢1314 Resbrun v, Clowes, quibibes, 
gren de Paris, ¢1400 Maunpey. 50 The Fruyt, the whiche 
is as Quybybes, thei clepen Abebissam [Fr. de fruit gest 
come quibibes (4.1. cucubes, cubes, guybybes)\. 61440 Prontp. 
Parv. 421/1 Quybybe, spyce, geiparium. 1555 oun De- 
cades 238 Cububes which growe in the Hande of Taua. 
1579 LanGuam Gard. Health (1633) 175 Cubebs strengthen 
a weake and windy stomach. 1608 ‘Linme Quessit. it. 172 
‘Take. .cubebs, cardamony..of eache one ounce and a half. 
3830 Linpiuy Nat, Syst. Got. 174 ‘Whe Cubebs of the shops 
..are the dried fruit of Piper cubeba, 1875 H.C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 504 In some respects, cubebs.. resembles 
black pepper in its effects. 

b. attrib. as cubeb pepper (= prec.), cubeb tree. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVI. 619 The Cubeb-T'ree .. from 
Bengal. 1860 Presse Lad. Chem, Wonders 106 Cubels 
pepper used in medicine. ; y P 

Hence Cube’bene, the chief constituent of oil of 
cubebs; Gube'bic acid, a resinous acid obtained 
from cubebs; hence Cube'bate, a salt of this 
acid; Cube-bin, a crystalline substance existing 
in cubebs, 

1876 Harvey A/at, Aled. 436 ate of cubebene or 
camphor of cubebs. 1875 H.C. Woon They af. (1879) 505 
‘Yen grammes of the cubebate of magnesium, 1838 ‘I. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodics 896 A peculiar substance, to 
which he has given the name of cubebin. 

Cubert, obs. form of CuPBOARD. 

Cubhood (ka bhud). ff. Cus sb] + -Hoon.] 
The state or condition of a cub or young animal, 


Also éransf. and fig. 

x842z Mrs. Gore in Tait's AJag. IX. 569 An appetite that 
rarely extends beyond the first fortnight of escape front 
cubhood to ensignhood. 1860 Wynter Curios. Civiliz. 95 
They [a mastiff and two lions] were brought up together 
from cubhood. 1870 Huxiey Lay Serw, xi. (1874) 243 The 
shaping of the earth from the nebulous cubhood of its youth 
..to its present form. ‘ : 

Cwhi- (ki#bi), before a vowel eub- (ki#b), 
combining form of L, cxdus Cusr, used in some 
mathematical terms, as + cubi-cubic a, in cubé- 
cubic number, the ninth power of a number, or the 
cube of the cube; in mod. use denoting ‘of the 
third degree, cubic’, as ce#bz-cone, -contravariant, 
-covariant, cubinvariant, a cone, etc, of the third 
degree. (Cf. Cuno-.) . . Re 

reu7 Recorve Whetst. R iij b, 10,077,696. is a Cubicubike 
number, and his firste Cubike roote 1s .216. 21662 Hopes: 
Seve Prob, Wks. 1845 VII. 67 Though there be some 
numbers called plane .. others quadrato-cubic, others cubi- 
cubic. 2883 Satmon Higher Algebra Index 262 § 254 The 
cubinvariant of the Hessian, 

Cubibe, obs. form of CUBEB. . 

Cubic (kid#bik), a. and sb. [a. F. cubique 
(Oresme, t4th c), ad. L. cdicus, a, Gr. xuBurds, 
f. xbBos CUBE.] : 

_ A.adj. 1. Of the form of a cube; cubical. 

xsgx Recorpe Patiw. Knowl. 1. Defin., A dye, whiche 
is called a cubike bodie by geometricians. 1622 PeAcnaat 
Compl. Gentl. ix. (1634) 76 If they would double the Altar 


in Delos, which was of cubique forme. 1710 Loud, Gas. 


| No: 4691/4 The said Sword [has] the Pummel of a Cubick 


form. 2874 tr. Lommel's Light 56 A cubic vessel the sides. 
of which are made of glass. oat bee 
b. - Min, Applied -to - certain “minerals which 


- crystallize’ in cubes or similar forms; as cubic’ 
| adzent, alum-stone or ALUNITE ; czbic 2itre, sodium. 


nitrate. 


CUBICA. 


:.1782-Wirnerine in Phil. Trans, LXXII. 336 Cubic nitie. 
1791: Hamitron Berthollet’s Dycing 1.1. ut. i. 254 Adisser- 
tation on cubic alum, 1877 Watts Dict. Chene. IV. 105 
Nitrate of-sodium'crystallises in obtuse rhombohedrons, 
which on cursory inspection have very much the ‘aspect-of 
cubes; hence the name cubic salifetre. . 

ce. Crystallography. Another name for the Iso- 
metric system, in which the three axes are equal 
and mutually at right angles; the cube being a 
typical form of the system. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 37 Crystals possessing this 
highest possible degree of symmetry are said to belong to 
the Cubic or Tesseral System. . : 

2. Mensuration. Of three dimensions; solid; 
relating to solid content; esd. used with a unit of 
length, to express the content or volume of a cube 
whose edge is that unit, as a cudée foot. 

1660 Bove New Lap. Phys. Atech. xvii. 116 We may.. 
define, either in weight or cubick measures the Cylinder of 
Quick-silver. xg5x Lapetye Hest. Br. 87 The two 
Middle Piers. contain full 3000 cubic Feet. 18xz-6 Pray- 
Fair Nat. Phil, (1819) 1. 13 ‘The weight of a cubic inch of 
water, 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 125 For 
sick persons the cubic space should be more than for 
healthy persons. 7 

3. Arith., Alg., etc. Relating to or involving the 
cube or third power of a quantity; of three dimen- 
sions, of the third degree. 

As fcubic number = Cune number: ¢ cudic voot = Cuse 
root; cudic egitation, an equation of the third degree; cubic 
curve, Deurverdurestnred an equation of the third degree. 

1551 RecorbDe Pathw, Knowl u. Pref, Extraction of 
rootes both square and cubike. z¥04 Buunnevit Z-verc. 1. 
xxvi. (ed. 7) 59 A Table containing both the square numbers 
and pubiaue numbers of every Root. 1927-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Cubic eguation is an equation wherein the unknown 
quantity is of three dimensions, Jbid. s.v. Curve, One 
{curve] commonly called the cubic parabola, 1885 Watson 
& Burpury Wath. Th, Electr. & Magn. 1, 179 The system 
leads toa cubic equation in ¢. 

B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.). Avfath, a. A 
cubic expression or equation. b. A cubic curve. 

1799 Witson in Phil. Trans. LXX XIX. 301 The rest 
produce cubics, or cubic-formed sixth powers. — 1806 
Rosertson /bid. XCVI. 310 A cubic, or an equation of 
three dimensions, 1882 in A ¢henevum 135 Apr. 479/3 On 
Polygons circumscribed about a Cuspidal Cubic. 

Cubica (kizbika). [Sp.] A very fine unglazed 
shalloon. 

1835 Bootn Analyt, Eng. Dict. s.v. Shalloon (Draper's 
Dict.), [It] has the Spanish name of Cubica. It is chiefly 
exported to Catholic countries to be made into gowns for 
the ecclesiastics and .. several orders of Friars. A stouter 
sort of Cubicas are sometimes called Says. 

Cubical (kizbikal), a [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

1. Of or pertaining toa cube; of the form of a 
cube, cube-shaped. (Now more usual than czbic 
in this sense.) Czbical powder = cube powder ; 
see CUBE sh, 3. 

1g92 R. D. Hy:puerotomachia 70b, In the lowest Cubicall 
Vigure .. were ingrauen Greeke letters. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariners Mag. \. Biv, How to measure a Cubical vessel. 
1994 Suttivan View Nat. ¥. 308 The small grains of sea 
salt and of lead are cubical. “1817 Keatince 77az, I. 203 
Houses..mostly of cubical forms. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 
3 A nearly cubical piece of a long epidermal cell. 7 

. Mensuration. = Cusio a. 2. (Now Ods. in 

cubical foot and the like; and less common than 
cudéc in other applications.) 
, 1872 Dicces Partom. 11. iv. Qiij, So many cubicall feete 
is in the hollowe vessell. 1660 Witisrorn Scales Comme. 
197 Each of these Segments contains 50 cubical yards of 
earth, 2794 G. Apams Nat. § Exd. Philos, I. xi. 440 
Multiply by 1728, the number of cubical inches in a cubical 
foot. 2854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem, 383, 100 
cubical inches. 1871 B. Stewart Heat 39 To determine 
the cubical dilatation of a solid. 

3. Avith., Alg., etc. =Cubioa. 3. Obs. exc, in 
names of certain cubic curves, as cebécal parabola, 
Ayperbola, etc. : 

1571 Dicces Panton, ut. ix. Rij, The roote cubicall of 
your Quotiente is the side of the lesser Cone or Pyramis. 
1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ep. tv. xii. 209° Quadrate, and: 
cubicall numbers. 1927-5x Cuambers Cycl. s.v. Parabola, 
Ifatv=ys they callitacudical paraboloid. 1873 B. Wit- 
LIAMSON Diff, Cale. (ed. 2) xviil. § 252 The curve 7? = x? 
(¢—a) .. isa cubical parabola having a conjugate point. 

B. sb. =Cunto sb. Obs. 

1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Scé. Afen (1842) UH. 13 All 
cubtcals being reducible..to three equations. 

Cwhically, adv. [f. Custcan + -tx2.J Ina 
cubical manner; to the third power or cube. 

“gaz Dicces Panton, ut. xiii. Sjb, Augment the diameter 
of the wine vessell_cubically, that is to say, by hys‘owne 
square. 1653 H. More Conject. Cadbbal. (1662) 164 Such is 
sixty-four. .made,.by multiplying four cubically, - 

Cwbicalness, va. [fas prec. +°-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being cubical ; also.7ig. 

1707 §. Crariy- Whird Defence (1712) 34 Circularity .. 
Squareness. .and Cubicalness. 1892 \ A We Fenn Bible in 
Theol. 15 They see them as solid, in their cubicalness, 

Cubicite (kitbissit): afin, Also--zite. _[f. 
Cunic + -1re; in Ger. Aubisit.] ' A name for 
ANALCITE, ie ee oe 

1826 Emmons J/ix. 214 Cubicite. 1829 Nat. Philos, 
Polaris, of Light xi. 39 (U.K. S.) ‘The remarkable mineral 
called Analcime, or Cubizite. . . : 

Cubicity (kizbisiti). sare. 
The quality of being cubic. 

188: Nature XXIIL 398 The cubicity of the first syste. 


Lf Cunio+ ary] 


1234 
Cubicle (kitbik'l). [ad. L. cxdicul-nm bed- 


chamber, f. cabave to recline.]: --. - se 8 
- A bedchamber: in the general sense ods. since 
the 16th ¢., but re-introdtced.in modern use, e5f, 
in English public schools, for one .of the series of 
small separate sleeping chambers, which now often 
take the place of an undivided dormitory. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 72/1, I was delyueryd of a chyld 
in my cubycle. r494 Fasyan Chrvox. u. xl, 28 He called 
theym one by one.. into his secrete cubicle or chambre, 
1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 5, I rose vp shortly fro my 
cubycle preparat aboute mydnyght. 1858 Sat. Rev. 6 Nov. 
449/t The dormitory was a large chamber divided into 
about a dozen cubicles, or small sleeping apartments, by 
wooden partitions and doors which rose within a few feet 
of the ceiling. attrib. 189% Daily News 11 Nov. 2/7 In 
the Victoria Home both the dormitory system and the 
cubicle system had been introduced. 

+ Cubicly, adv. Obs. rare. In 6 cubikely. 
[f Cubio+-Ly 2.] =CunicaLy. 

xssx Recorpe Cast. Knowl, (1556) 156 The cubes do beare 
the lyke rate cubikly multiplied, asif the sydes be as two to 
one. 1557 — IVhetst. Oij, 1 multiplie 8..Cubikely, and it 
maketh +512, 

+Cubi-cular, sd. Obs. Also 5-7 -er, -air, 
care. [ad. OF. cubiculaive, ad. L. cubiculartus 
(a. and sb.) CuBIOULARY, f. czebéczt/atm bedchamber}; 
see -AR*.] An attendant in a bedchamber; 2 
groom of the bedchamber ; a chamberlain. 
Chiefly Se. 

¢1428 Wystoun Cron, vi. vi. 24 Hyr Cubiculare By hyr 
lay, and gat a Barne, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 82/2 The 
lord comanded hys cubyculyers that she [Judith] shold goo 
and come at her playsir. axg60 Rottaxp Crt. Venus w. 
573 Sensualitie .. Quhilk to Venus was richt cheif Cubicu- 
lair, «1639 Srortiswoop Hist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 236 
Monsieur Verac, Cubiculare to the French King. 1873 
Burton Hist, Scot. V. 1x. 299 With the zealots of the 
church on one side and the ‘cubiculars’ of the court on the 


other. 

Gubicular (kivbi-kislix), a [ad. L. cudi- 
cular-ts, £. cubiculunt CuBICLE.] Of or belonging 
to a bedchamber. 

361x Cotcr., Cubicnulaire, cubicular, belonging to the bed- 
chamber. c1645 Howetv Leé?. I. vi. xxxii, For his privat 
cubicular devotions, /did. 1v. xvi. (1892) 583 Bang the 
inseparable Cubicular Companion. 1768 Life § Advent. 
Sir B, Sapskull Y. 127 Cubicular devotion. 

+ Cubreulary, a. and sb. Obs. 
culdri-us ; see prec. and -aRy.} 

A. sh. =CuBreunan sb, 

1382 Wycur Judith xii. 6 He comaundede to his cubicu- 
laries [Vulg. cudicudariis}, that, as it pleside to hir, she 
shulde gon out, and comen in. 

B. adj, == CuBICULAR a. 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend. £f. v. vi. 241 That custome 
by degrees changed their cubiculary beds into discubitory. 

Cubicule (kizbikizd). A variant of CUBICLE. 

2887 J. M. Witsow £ss. & Addresses 36 Neat cubicules 
and spotless dimity. : 

|| Cubi-culo. Ods.—1 [Either a humorous use 
of Latin, from the phrase zz cudiculo, or affected 
use of It, cubiculo.] =Cuntcunum, bedchamber. 

160x Suaks. Twel. N. ut. ii, 56 And, Where shall I finde 
you? Yo, Wee'l call thee at the Cubiculo: Go, 

+ Cubi‘culous, «. Obs. [f. next + -ous.] = 
CuniounaRr a. rare and pedantic. 

3915 Pancirollus’ Rerun Mem, 1. w. x. 186 ‘Those 
cubiculous Pallets, whereon we repose..in the Night. 

{| Cubiculum (kizbikidlgm). Pl-a. [L. = 
sleeping-chamber, f. czbére to lie down.} 3 

A. sleeping-chamber. (Only jocose in modern 
use.) In Archeol., 2 burial-chamber in the Cata- 
combs; also, a chapel or oratory attached to a 
church, esf. in a crypt. 

1832 Get Pomspeiana I. viii, 154 That sort of cubiculum 
orchamber. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Lom's C. xxi. 157, ‘1 
stole up to-Tom'’s cubiculum there, over the stables.’ 1879 
Sir G. Scorr Lect. Archit. U1. 4o This nave had arcades 
opening into either aisles, or into cudicuda or oratories. 

Cubiform (kibiffi), a. 
Cust- + -rorx.] Of the form ofa cube, cube-shaped. 

1730-6 in Battey (folio); thence in Jounson. 288: W. B. 
Carrenter Alicroscope (ed. 6) 353 The genus Amphitetras 
Fae ctelly characterized by the cubiform shape of its 
rustules, $ : 


+ Cubify, v. Obs. rare. ivans, =CUuBE v. 1. 
1676 Baer in Rigaud Corr. Sef. Afen (1841) I. 3 Finding 
out..the four proportionals, and then cubifying them. 
Cubit (kizbit). Forms: 4- cubit; also 4-7 
oubite, (4 cupyde, cupet), 5 cubete, (cobyte),; 
5-6 cubyt(e, cubet(te, (7 eubide). [ad. L. ca- 
biti the elbow, the distance: from the elbow to 
the finger-tips, belonging to czdbit- ppl. stem of 
cubire, -cumbére, to lie down, recline. ea 
‘The form cudite occurs in OF. for the measure; but the 
living repr. of the L. cudbstus is F. coude, OF. conte clbow= 
Pr. cade, coide, Sp. coda, Ut. cudito.} Re 
+1. The part of the arm from the elbow down- 
ward; the-forearm. b. The ulna, one of the two 
bones of the forearm.- (In quot..1398 applied to 
both the ulna and the radius.) Qs. one 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. xxviie (2495) 136 The 
arme is made of two bones, one aboue that hyghte the ouer 
cubyte, and the other beneth that hyghte the nether cubyte. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 85 A Cubit, daceréus. _.x634 T. Jouxson 
tr. Parey's Chirurg, vt xxvi. (1678) 147 The cubit is com- 


[ad. L. csedi- 


(f L. cetdus: see” 


CUBO-. 


posed of tio bones, the otie of which we'edll the Raditis or 
Wand, the other we properly call the Cubit, or Ell. 29713 
CHESELDEN. Axa. 111. viil. (1726) 202 The muscles that bend 
and extend the cubit. 1847 Sours tr. Chelins’ Syst. Surg. 1. 
559 Fracture of the cubit ‘is always consequent to direct 
violence. agente” , ats 

P By literalism of translation: see quots. : 

1388 Wyetr Fer. xxxviii. 12 Putte thou elde clothis, + 
vndur the cubit of thin hondis [Vulg. sab enbito manunm 
tuarune; Heb. under the joints of thy hands} and on the 
cordis, 1609 Bisce(Douay) /éid., Under the cubite of thine 
armes. : : 

+b. Sometimes app: =the elbow. Olds. - : 
1844 Parr Pestilence (1553) P iij b, On the muscule of the 
right arme, vnder the cubite, on the parte where as the pulse 
lieth. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 43 A fire from heauen 
consumed the hands and armes to his cubits. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cubit, the ulna. Also, the elbow. 7 
+e. Zool. The corresponding part of the fore leg 
of quadrupeds ;; d. Zixfonz. Applied to one of the 
veins or ribs of an insect’s wing. : ; 
cxg20 W. Ginson Farrier’s Guide. vi, (1738) 91 The next 
bone, call’d the Cubit, or Leg-bone. 19774 Gotpsm. Nat. 
Hist, Il. 337 In the fore feet, or rather hands, all the arm 
and the cabit are hid under the skin. ‘ 

2. An ancient measure of length derived from 
the forearm; varying at different times and places, 
but usnally about 18-22 inches. Ods. exc. Hést. 

It is the exditus of the Romans = Gr. mijxus, Heb. TON 
ammah, all which words meant primarily the forearm. The 
Roman cubit was 17°4 inches; the Egyptian 20°64 inches. 

c1328 £, £. Allit. P. B. z 5 Pre hundred of cupydez pou 
holde to pe lenbe. 1382 Wycur Afatt. vi. 27 Who of sou 
thenkinge may putte to fv. x. adde] to his stature 00 cubite? 
148x Caxton Afyrr. u. v. 69 There dwelleth peple that .. 
ar but ii cubites hye .. This peple is callyd pygmans. 1555 
Even Decades g2 Hit scarsely riseth at any tyme 2 cubet 
aboue the bankes. 1640 Witxiss New Plane? viii. (1707) 
239 In one Minute it should scarce descend the Space of 
aCubit, 1837 THitwatw Greece LV. xxviii, 287 A model 
of a galley three cubits long in ivory and gold. 875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 111. 304 He is four cubits high. 

8. attrib, and Comb., as cibit-bone, -length, -rule 
(cf. foot-retle) ; cubic-long a.; cubit arm (Her), 
“an arm couped at the elbow’ (Cussans Handék. 
Her. 115). : 

@ 1400-80 Alexander 3908 Wild berys.. With ilka tenefull 
tothe..A cubete lenth. @1700 Dryvex Ovid's Afet. xii.(R.), 
But Theseus, with a club of harden’d oak, The cubit-bone 
of the bold centaur broke. ay Lanpor Hedfenics 11, In 
ancient letters, cubit-long. 1848 C. C. Crirronp A risto- 
Lota Frogs 26 Yard-measures too they'll bring and‘cubit- 
rules, 

Cubital (kid bital), a. [ad. L. cxcbitalis, £. cubitus 
cubit, elbow.] : 

L. Of the length of a cubit. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. w. 431 And cubital Jet make her 
longitude. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseudd, Ef. 1. xi, 207 The 
towers .. being so high, that unto men below they {the 
watchmen] appeared in acubitall stature, 1867 £eclesio- 
> 223 Lines chiselled in cubital letters on its frieze, 

. Anat. Pertaining to the forearm, or the ulna. 
x6xx Cotar. s.v. Avtere, The cubitall arterie, a branch of 
th’ Axillaire, 1802 Patey Nat. Theol. (1804) 127 The 
inferior cubital nerves. . 
b. Zool. Pertaining to the corresponding -part in 
animals, or to the cubit of an insect’s wing. 

1828 Stark Llem, Nat, Hist. 11. 338 Genus Cinips.. 
upper wings with one radial triangular cell, and two or three 
cubital ones. 1874 Cougs Birds NIV. 703 Cubital edge of 
fore-arm rather darker than other upper parts. f : 

Cubited, a. vare~'. In parasynthetic comb., 
as twelve-cubited, z. ¢. twelve cubits long or high. 

x616 Suztnon, Miracles Antichrist 303 (T.) The’ twelve- 
cubited man, as Jacobus a Voragine measureth his length. . 

Cubito- (ki#bito), used as combining form” of 
L. eubitus, in anatomical adjs., in sense ‘relating 
to the ulna and some other part’; as cudito-carpal, 
-cutancous, -digital, -metacarpal, ~palmar, -radial. 

+Cwhiture, Obs-° [ad. L. cuditizra,:n. of 
action f. cubdre to lie down.] ‘A lying down’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cubizite: see CuBIOIE.’ 

Cubless (keblés), a [f Cun’ sd.1 + -LEss.] 
Without or bereft of cubs. : 

182 Byron Juan ut lili, The cudless tigress in herjungl 


raging. 1884 Syp, Donett Balder iv. 26 An orphan fawn 
That-ran beside the cubless lioness. - : 


Cuhbo- (kiibo); before a vowel sometimes cub- 
(kiz#b), combining form from Gr. «dBos die, CuBE : 
as in *oubo-cube (Gr. xu8druBos], a name for 
the sixth power of 2 quantity, or the cube multi- 
plied by itself; so cubo-cwbic; :} crbo-cubo- 
cube, the ninth power; cubo-cwneiform (Azaz.), 
relating to the cuboid and cuneiform bones = 
Cunxrocunol ; also in Solid Geom, and Crystailo- 
graphy, denoting a solid which combines the forms 
of a cube and another solid, as cubo-octahedron 
(cuboctahedron), 2 solid of fourteen’ faces formed 
by cutting off. the.comers of a cube, so as to add 
eight triangular faces corresponding to those of ai 
octahedron, or by similarly modifying. an octahe- 
dron in the direction of a cube; sometimes ‘re- 
stricted to the middle or critical case in which the 
square: faces are-reduced to smaller squares ; so’ 
cubo-octahe‘dral a., onbo-dodecahe’dron, -al. 


CUBOID. 


x696in Putiuirs, Cxdocudbic, 1706 — Cubo-Cube..the sixth 
power ‘of any Number. _1727-5r Cuampers Cycl, Cubo- 
cubits, the term whereby Diophantns, Vieta, etc. distinguish 
the sixth power. 1796 Hutton AZath. Dict., Cubo-cube, the 
6th. power. Czbo-czubo-cube, the oth. power. - 1805-17 R, 

amESsON Char, Min, (ed, 3)203 A crystal is said to be cubo- 

lodecahedral, cubo-octahedral, cubo-tetrahedral, when it 
contains a combination of the two forms indicated by these 
terms. 1868 Dana J7in. Introd. 22 (Crystallography) Some 
of thesimpler isometric forms. .a cube. .combination of cube 
and dodecahedron. .cubo-octahedron. 1876 Quain's Anat. 
(ed. 8) I. 178 Cubo-cuneiform Articulation. 

Cuboid (kizboid), @ and sé. [mod. ad. Gr. 
wuBoedjs cube-like : in mod.L. czboides, F. 
euborde.] 

A. adj. Resembling a cube; of a form approxi- 
mating to that of a cube; cuboidal ; spec. in ceedoid 
bone (os cuboides), one of the bones of the foot, 
between -the calcaneum and the fourth and fifth 
metatarsal bones. 

[x706 in Puttuirs, Cuboides, the seventh Bone of the Tarsus 
of the Foot.) 1829 J. Bet Avat. Hum. Body (ed.7)73 The 
place and effect of the cuboid bone is very curious. 1854 
Bapuam Helient. 147 Fish..characterized by sharp project- 
ing cheeks, and cuboid heads. : 

B. sb. 1. Anat. Short for cuboid bone. see prec. 

1839 Topp Cyct. Anat. II. 340/1 Bounded on the outside 
by the cuboid. x88x Mivarr Caf 113 The Calcaneum 
articulates with the. .cuboid in front. 

2. A cuboidal block or lump. 

1883 Afidland Echo 5 Apr. 3/1 He purchased. .two cuboids 
of nitroglycerine, , 

_8. Geom, A solid resembling a cube, with the 
rectangular faces not all equal; a rectangular 


Bei Pep tne 
1890 R, B, Hayvwarv Zlem, Solid Geom. 78 Cuboids ., on 
the same base are to one another as their heights. Note. 
The need of some short word in the place of the polysyllabic 
“rectangular parallelepiped’ has been long felt. I have 
coined the word ‘cuboid’. 

Cuboidal (kizboidal), a. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

1. Having a form resembling or approximating 
to that of a cube. 

1803 Naval Chron. X. 199 Chrystals of cuboidal pyrites. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text Bk. Geol. v. 93 Certain Lara break 
up in large square-like blocks—a structure which is styled 
tabular or cuboidal. : 

2. Anat. Of or belonging to the cuboid bone, 

1866 Huxzey in Laing Prek. Rew. Caithn. 146 The cal- 
caneum .. from the lower edge of the cuboidal facet to the 
extreme end of the calcaneal process measures 2°55. 

Cuwhoite (kisboit), Agéz. [mod. f. Cuno- + 
“ITE; in Ger. Azcbodé.] =CuBrcrrn. 

1830 Dana Ain. 312. 

Cu'homancy. “are—°. [See Cuno- and -MANcr.] 
‘Divination by throwing of dice. 

In mod, Dicts, 

Cubship (ku bfip). sonce-wd. [f. Cun sb.1 + 
-sHIP.] The estate or personality of a ‘cub’ or 
unformed youth, 

rene Cheq. Career 473 We walked aft and observed his 
cubship, 

Cubub(e, obs. form of Cunges. 

Cuca, Cucaine, Cucainization, etc., variants 
of Coga, etc. : ‘ : 

1876 Bartuotow Mat. Afed, (1879) 336. 
Frat. Mar. 592/2. : . 

Cuchand, Cuche: see Coucuanr, Coucu. 

Cuchanel, -eneale, -ineel, etc., obs. ff. Coct- 
NEAL,” : 

+Cuchil. Se. Obs. rave. A grove. 

rs13 Doueias Zze/s vin. x. 10 Ane thik aik wod and 
skuggy firris stout Belappis all the sayd cuchil about. Zézd. 


1x, iil, 20 Apon the top of Gargarus. . Thayr grew a fyr wod 
[Cf Icel. 


.. Thys was my cuchill and my hallowit schaw, 

+Cuck,v.) Obs, In5 alsocukkyn. 
kutha cacare; hikr merda; but the z is short in 
Eng.] zutr. To void excrement. Cf. Cac, 
Hence Cu'eker ; Curcking vi/. sb.; also attrib. 

1440 Proup. Parv. 78 Esyn or cukkyn .. or voydyn_as 
man at: priuy place [H. cuckyn, P. kackyn], stercoriso, 
merdo, égero. Ibid, 106 Cukkynge, or pysynge vesselle, 
scaphinunut, ax603 Montcomente Slyting w. Polwart 87 
Where I cuckied. /fd. 735 Closet mucker, house cucker. 
pee chen Chance, §¢. (x88x) 69 Hatcht out of a Cucker 

roode, ? ea 

+Cuck, 2.2 Obs. [Back-formation from Cuck- 
ING-STOOL.] ¢vazs. To punish by setting in the 
cucking-stool.- ee ? 

x6x1z Mippteton & Dexxer Roaring Girlv.ii, Follow the 
law, and you can cuck me, spare not. 1648 Afauchester 
Court Leet Rec. ae) IV. 25 Mary Kempe. .Convicted for 
a Comon Scould and, should have beene Cuckt‘by the last 
Constables .. The said Mary Kempe [to be] Cookt accord« 
inglie. 16.. Roxb, Ballads (1874) 11.54 Oh such a scold 
would be cuckt, 2 Pom? t 

Cuck (kuk), v.8 a@aZ, To utter the note of the 
cuckoo; = Cook v2 Hence Cu'cking vA, sb. 

2693 Urqunart Rabelais mt. xiii, 106 The ..’cucking of 
Cuckows, bumling of Bees, x8.. Northumbrid, Rime in 
Swainson Prov. Nanzes Birds 111 The cuckoo’comes of mid 
March And cucks of mid Aperill. - ‘ : 

Cuck, v.4 dial. Also cook. [Cf Cruox.] 
To throw, cast; chuck. Hence Curck-ball, a kind 


of rounders. ne 

2987 Grose Prov. Gloss., Cook, to throw. ‘Cook’ me that 
ball!” Glou. 1788 W. Huron Boszvorth Field Introd. (1813) 
17 In his father’s house. -he cuckt his ball..with the same 


1886 Brit. Med. 
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delight as other lads. 188 Leicester Gloss., Cuch, to 
throw; also, to jerk, lurch. ‘Cuck us the bali’; ‘The 
carriage’cucks about so’. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Cuck-ball, 
a game at ball. 

_+Cuck, sb. Obs. Short for Cuckop. 

x707, E. Warn Hud, Rediv, (1715)1.xv, Not the Horn. 
Plague, but something worse, Had drove the frighted 
Cucks from thence. 

+ Curckally, ¢. Obs. Corruption of CuckoLpLy 
or CUucKOLDY. 

“1s89 Rare Trt. Love & Fort. w.in Hazl. Dodsiley VI. 200 
O cuckally luck! O heavy chance, O! 

Cucking-stool (kx kin-stal). Ods. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 4 coking-, 4- cucking-, 6 cukkyng-, 
cuckyng-, cooking-; also (by association with 
CuckQuEan) 6 coqueen-, 7 cockqueane-stool. 
spp. f. Cuck v.l + Srooz; cf. Cuck-stoor. 
Called in the Chester Domesday (I. 262 b) 
cathedra stercoris (Way, Promp. Parv.). Sonamed 
from one of its common forms, which was perhaps 
the original.] 

An instrument of punishment formerly in use for 
scolds, disorderly women, fraudulent tradespeople, 
etc., consisting of a chair (sometimes in the form 
of a close-stool), in which the offender was fastened 
and exposed to the jeers of the bystanders, or con- 
yeyed to a pond or river and ducked. 

For full account of its history, see Dr. T. N. Brushfield’s 
Obsolete Punishments, 1. The Cuching Stool,in Frul. of 
Archit., Archxol., § Hist. Soc. of Chester, V1. 203 (1857-9). 
_ (1218-70 in Borlase His, Corutwall I, 303 (¢rans?.) Brawl. 
ing women..undergo the punishment of the ' Coking Stole’.] 
1308 Sat. People Kildare 100 in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Brewesters..bep i-war of be coking:stole, pe lak is dep and 
hori. ¢x325 Poew Times Edw.L1, 477 in Pol. Songs (Cam- 
den) 345 The pilory and the cucking-stol beth i-mad for noht. 
xg11-2 Act 3 Hen. VITT,c.6§ 1 To be sett upon the pillorie 
or the Cukkyngstole Man or Woman as the case shall re- 
says 1534 in Boys Coll. Hist. Sandwich 684 (Two women] 
to be placed in the coqueen stoo!, and dipped to the chin. 
1577 Harrison Lugland 11, xi. (1877) 1. 228 Scolds are ducked 
upon cuckingstooles in the water. 2633 in Rushw. //7st. 
Coll. (1721) Il. ut. IL, App. 57 She was committed .. 
to be duck’d in a Cucking-Stool at Holborn-Dike. «@ 1680 
Butter Rem. (1759) I. 217 When Pudding-Wives were 
Tauncht in cockquean Stools For falling foul on Oyster- 
women’s Schools. 2769 Biackstone Comm, IV, 169 She 
--Shall.. be placed in a certain engine of correction 
called the trebucket, castigatory, or cucking stool .. now it 
is frequently corrupted into ducking stool, 1825 Scotr 
Betrothed ix, Beware the cucking-stool. 

Cuckle, dial. var. of CocKLE sb.1 


Cuckle v., obs. variant of CockLz v.3 

@x16s2 Brome Lng. Moor 1. iit, Wks. 1873 11. 16 He so 
restore thee ‘gain with Cawdels and Cock-broths, So cuckle 
the up to-morrow. | . 

Cuckle, euckling, dial, vars. of CAckLE, etc. 

x715 tr. D’Ano’s I’ks. g0x Peacocks .. their Cuckling 
might be heard two Leagues off. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., 
s.v., A hen is said to cuckle when she tells us she has laid 


an egg. 

Cuckle-stool, cockle-stool, corruption of 
CUcKING-STOOL. : 

xg92 in Corporation Acc. Congleton (Brushfield in Frn2. 
Chester Arch, Soc. 1861 V1, 221) Paid for amending the Cockle- 
stool. xg98 /é/d. Paid for mending the Cockling stool. 
1653 bid. 224 Paid..for repairing the Cuckle-stool, 

+Curcknel. Obs. rare—'. [Cf Cooknezt.] 
The Titling, Azthes Pratensis. 

1655 Moursr & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 191 The 
Titling, Cucknel, or unfortunate Nurse (for the Cuckow 
ever Jays her Egg in the Titling s Nest). 

Cuckolane, obs. var. CocKALANE I, a lampoon. 

Cuckold (ko‘keld),sd.1 Forms: 3 cukeweld, 
4-5 coke-, 4 koke-, cocke-, couke-, kukwold(e, 
5 cok-, cukewalde, 5-6 cok-, cocold(e, 6 cock-, 
coke-, cowck-, cuckold(e, eucquold, cuckould, 
(cockhole, cookeold), 6~7 cuckhold, (7 coock- 
ould, cucculd, cuckhole, cuckot), 6- cuckold. 
[ME. cukeweld, cokewold (3 syllables), adaptation 
of an OF. word which appears in 1463 as ceececanlt, 
pointing to an earlier *czecrald, f. OF. cztcze cuckoo 
(in 15-17¢, cocuz, 16-17th c. cozcowt, cuckoo and 
cuckold; mod.F. cozcor cuckoo, coce cuckold, 
also, dialectally, cuckoo), with the appellative and 
pejorative suffix -ald, -azld, -ault, -aud=It. -aldo, 
f. Ger. ee : Gh a Fearn fs Lang. Seen 

(1874) II. 346. e Sw. dial, Aahzvall is from 
f eles ral hokkdll from English.) 


Another OF. synonym was couczol, couguzol, with dimin. 
ending, app. from Prov.: ef. OPr. coguiol, mod. Pr. cou- 
gute, couguiet, couguou, cuckoo and cuckold. The 
current F, equivalent is the simple form cocz. The origin 
of thesense is supposed to be found in the cuckoo’s habit 
of laying its egg in another bird’s nest; in Ger. ganch and 
Ruckuk, and in Pr., cogotz, were applied to the adulterer as 
well as the husband of the adulteress, and Littré cites an 
assertion of thé same double ‘use in French ; in English, 
where cuckold has never been the name of-the bird, we do 
not find it applied to the adulterer.] StS, 

1; A derisive name for the husband of an un- 
faithful wife. - ; : : 

“ax2u0 Owl & Night, 1344 Heo nah iweld, pa heo hine 
makie cukeweld. 1362 LANL. P. PZ. A. 1v. 140 Hose wilneb 
hire'to wyue..Bote he beo A Cokewold I-kore, cut of bope 
myn Eres, ¢1386 Cuavcer Miller's Prol. 44 Leue brother 


+ Osewold, Who-hath no wyf, he is no Cokewold [v. 7. couke- 


CUCKOLDLY. 


kukwold]. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 651/29 Hicuinarius, 
cokwalde. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xcii. 421 (Add, MS.) Thy 
false monke hathe a-way my wife, and made me a Coke- 
wolde. 1483 Cath. Angl. 85 ‘lo make Cukewalde (A, Cwk- 
walde], curucare. 1862 I]. Heywoop Prov. § Lpigr, (1867) 
105 Is thy husband a cockold, x1g90 Spenser /. Q, tt, x. 
1x Without regard..of husband old, Whom she hath vow'd 
to dub a fayre cucquold. I6s0 Weipon Cré. Fas. /, 111 
Hee was..a Cuckold, having a very pretty wench to his 
Wife. 1728 Younc Love Fane i. Wks. (1757) 81 And the 
brib'd. cuckold... glories in his gilded horn. 1848 Forp 
Handth, Spain. 46'Vhe Spaniards in the sixteenth century 
mounted unrepining cuckolds. .on asses, 
b. attrt. 

1918 Lavy M. W. Monracue Left. lviii. IT. 93 A beaten 
wife and cuckold swain Had jointly cursed the marriage 
chain. 178 Burns ‘ Oh, Willie brewed’, Who first shall 
rise to gang awa A cuckold coward loon is he. 

2. A book-name of the American cow-bird, 
Molothrus ater, a member of a genus of birds 
which, like the cuckoo, lay their eggs in other 
birds’ nests, (Certury Dict.) 

8. Short for Cauckoli-jish: see 4. 

4, Contb. + Cuckold-fish, a fish with horn-like 
projections, prob. the cow-fish (Ostracion guadrz- 
corne); ‘ cuckold-fly (sec quot.); cuckold- 
maker, ‘one that makes a practice of corrupting 
wives’ (J.); so cuckold-making; ‘+ cuckold’s 
chorister, the cuckoo; +Cuckold’s haven, 
point, a point on the Thames, below Greenwich ; 
formerly used allusively ;  cuckoldshire (Aumo- 
vous) cuckoldom ; + cuckold’s-inerease, a2 West 
Indian leguminous plant, Vigna ungzitalata; 
euckold’s-knot, neck, a knot or loop made ina 
rope by crossing it over itself and seizing or bind- 
ing it together with a cord at the point of crossing ; 
+ cuckold’s-row (amorous), cuckoldom ; cuck- 
old-tree, an American Acacia, 4. cornzgera. 

1957 B. Martin disc. Corr. 11. 544 The Piscis bicornis, 
vulgarly called the *Cuckold-Fish. 1750 G, Huaurs Bar- 
badoes 83 *Cuckold Fly..is of the Beetle kind, of about half 
an inch long, and of a dark-red colour, 1580 Baret Ade, C 
1726 A *cuckould maker, machis, 1682 SoutTnerNn Loyal 
Brother 1. i, Soldier, And I am a enckold-maker, 1681 
Otway Soldier's Fort. wi. i, A bloody *Cuckold-making 
Scoundrel. 1749 Fie.ninc Tom Yones xt. x, Young gentle- 
men who profess the art of Cuckold-making. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier (1871) 6 When the *Cuckold’s chorister 
began to bewray April.Gentlemen with his never changed 
notes. 1606 Day Zé of Guls (N.}, A young girle, marrie 
an old man, doth {long] to run her husband ashore at 
*Cuckolds haven. c1537 Thersites in Hazl. Dodsiey 1, 424 
Allthe court of conscience in*Cuckoldshire. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 292 *Cuckold's-Increase. This plant is cultivated 
in all parts of Jamaica, and the pulse generally made use of 
at every gentleman’s table, 1847-78 HALLIweELt, *Cuchold’s- 
Anot, a noose tied so that the ends peut lengthways, 1846 
Youne Nant, Dict.,*Cuckold’s neck, a knot by which a rope 
is secured to a spar, the two parts of the rope crossing each 
other and being seized together. 1757 Poor Robin (N.), Uf 
you are minded for to wed.. Let her be. .chaste .. Lest if at 
*Cuckolds point ve land, ete. _atgoo Cokqwolds Daunce 
197 in Hazl, £. P. Poetry 1. 46, I may dance in the *cok- 
wold row. 1668 L’Estrance Vis, Quevedo (1708) 69 Many 
a brave Fellow lives in Cuckold’s-Row. 1815 J. Donn 
Hortus Cantab, 327 Mimosa cornigera, *Cuckold-tree. 
S. America. : 

+ Cu-ckold, sb.2 Obs. Variant of CockiE. 

1. =Cockup 1 3, the burdock. 

1698 Sir R. Sournwext in Phil, Trans. XX. 89 What they 
call Cuckold-Burs, which stick on the Cloths. 

2, =Cockts 2, the shelt-fish. 

1782 P. H. Bruce Afen. xt. 424 Their shell-fish are .. 
wilkes, cuckolds, craw-fish, lobsters, crabs. 

Cuckold (kakeld), . [£. Cuckotp 50.1] 

1. gvazs. To make a cuckold of; to dishonour 
(a husband) by adultery; said a. of a paramour ; 


b. of a wife. 

a. 2889 Warner 41s, Eng, vi. xxx, Few will judge, 
I winne, If it shall come in question, that to cockhole (1612 
cuckhole] him were sinne. 2g98 SHaxs. Jferry HW. m1. v. 
3138, 1687 SettLe Ref. Dryden 89 An insolent Fellow that 
he fears Cuckolds him. @1754 Fietpinc New Way to Keep 
Whs. 1775 I. 171 It will be believed that I intended to 
cuckold your uncle. ’ ata 

b. 3604 SHAKS, Oth. Iv. i, 214 Ott. I will chop her into 
Messes: Cuckold me? Jago. Oh, ’tis foule in her. x17x0 
Hearne Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) TII. 20 A Wife who takes 
care to have him cuckol’d every day. 1822 T, Taytor 
Apuleius 194 We heard a_pleasant narration about a poor 
man being cuckolded by his wife. 

+2, fig. To cheat, trick. Obs. : 

1644-7 CreveLanp Char. Lond, Diuri, 5 This is.. hee, 
that Cuckolds the Generall in his Commission : for he stalkes 
with Essex, and shoots under his belly. 

4+Cuekoldage, Ots. nonce-wd. [See -acu.] 
The position of a cuckold,.cuckoldom. 

_ 1676 Wycnertey Plain-Dealer Ep. Ded., How many old 
Dotards [have you- preserved] from cuckoldage. 

+ Gu'ckoldize,.v. Ods. rare. [f. Cuoxonp 55.1 
+-1ZE.] frazs. To make a cuckold: 

168: Drvpen Ads. § Achi#, 1. 339 Can dry bones live, 
or, selec produce The vital warmth of cuckoldizing 
juice? F 
a Cwekoldly, ¢. Ods.. [f. as prec..+ -tx1.] 

aving the character: or qualities of a cuckold; 
often a mere term of reviling or abuse. : 

1594 Greene Looking Glass (1598) Hija, Nay, sir, he was 
a cuckoldly diuell, for hee had hornes on his head. 1598 
Suaxs. Aferry Wu, ii, 281 Hang him (poore Cuckoldly 


CUCKOLDOM. 


knaue). ,1698 VanuruGH Prov. Wife'v. ii, You cuckoldly 
drunken sot you! 1709 Brit. Apollo 1.3/2 My Cuckoldly 
Jacket. «1734 Nortu Lives 111,66 Was it not a cuckoldly 
world from the beginning ; and shall it not be so still? : 

Cuckoldom (ka‘keldom). [fas prec, +-Dom.] 
‘1. The state or position’ of a cuckold. 

1678 Drypen Limderhant vy. i, He takes Pains enough 
o’conscience for his Cuckoldom; and, by my Troth, has 

rn’d it fairly. 19708 Brit, Apollo No, 27. 2/2 Hornsshould 
be the Badge of Cuckholdom. 1813 Examiner 22 Feb. 
123/2 Cuckoldom has been a good joke from time imme- 
morial. 

+2, =CuckoLpRy 1. Obs. . 

1680 Devpen Sfan, Friar (J., She is thinking on nothing 
but her colonel, and conspiring cuckoldom against me. 
xyix Appison Sfect, No. 1673 \t is not my Design to be 
a Publisher of Intrigues and Cuckoldoms. Et gies J. 
Warton Zss. Pope A, 82) I. v. 282 To recommend cuckol- 
dom, and palliate adultery, is their usual intent, 

Guckoldry (kvkeldri). {[f. as prec. + -Ry.] 

1. The dishonouring of a husband by adultery 
with or on the part of his wife. 

129 S. Fisu Supplic. Beggars 6 That cuckoldrie and 
baudrie shulde reigne over all cmmeae, For subijectes, 60: 
Frorto Montaigne 11, xii. (1632) 298 Cuckoldries, . rocarel 
by the Gods against seely mortall men. 1679 in Maidment 
Se. Pasguils (1868) 248 Let websters preach, and ladies 
teach The art of cuckoldrie. x8z5 Lama Elia, Pop. Fallacies, 
How would certain topics, as aldermanity, cuckoldry, have 
sounded to a Terentian auditory? 

+2. A company of cuckolds. Ods. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 228 By the masse, I the defye, 
With thy whole cuckoldrye. 

+3. The position of a cuckold; cuckoldom. Oés. 

1612 Pasguils Night-Cap (1877) 117 To shew that hornes 
belong to Cuckoldrie, 1685 Corton tr. matali, Std I, 484, 
1 know some who consentingly have acquired both profit 
and advancement from cuckoldry, 

Cuckoldy (kukeldi), a. Obs. or arch. [f. as 
prec. +-¥.J] =CUCKOLDLY. 

1618 Fistp Amends for Ladies 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. x10 If it had been somebody else, I would have called 
him cuckoldy slave. 1673 Suapwrit Lpsom Wells wv, Vl 
tear your eyes out..you cuckoldy villain! 1823 Scorr 
Peverid vi, 1 warrant..that the cuckoldy Roundhead ate 
enough of our fat beef yesterday. 1826 — Ifoodst. i, 
Blessed by the old _cuckoldy priest of Godstow. 182g 
Lama Les. 27 Feb,, No lighter texture than their steel did 
the cuckoldy blacksmith frame to catch Mrs. Vulean and 
the Captain in. 


Cuckoo (kuk#), sd, Forms: 3 cuccu, 4 eoceou, 
cockou, 4-5 cukkow, cokkow, (5 cocow, co-, 
kockowe, cucko, cauko, kukkowe, 5-6 cuck- 
owe, 6 eocowe, cokowe, -oue, koko, kookoo, 


cokow, coockow; Sc. gukkow, gukgo, guk-guk; 
6-7 euckoe, 7 cukcow, cockow, (cocoe), 5-9 
euckow, 7- cuckoo. [Identical with F. cozcoz 
(12-15th c. excz), imitating the cry of the bird. 

The OE. name was g¢ae, rare ME. 3ehe, cognate with Ger. 
gauch, ON, gaukr, whence Sc. and north Eng. Gowk. 
in many lan ages a tendency has been shown from time 
to time to abandon inherited forms of this bird's name, 
which, even though originally echoic, have under the opera- 
tion of phonetic changes gradually ceased to be so, in order 
to fo back anew to the call of the bird, Thus, since the 
isth c. gauch has in Ger. been superseded by duchkukh, 
from LG, kukuk, MDa, cnucte, Du. koekoek, a form founded 
upon the call ; and this in some Ger, dialects has given way 
to the entirely imitative huhu, eucken, erighn, kucki (see 
Grimm). Cf, Gr. xdneié, cuckoo, beside xéxxu the call; 
med.Gr. xotxos, mod.Gr, xodxo the bird. The L. was 
cuculus (cf. Skr, kddéiias) and encitlus, whence It. cuciu‘lo, 
Pr. cogul; also in late L. (and ? Plautus) eweus, whence Sp., 
Pg., and It, dial. cuco, The Fr. cient, concou was not the 
representative of eee L, form, but taken anew from the call 
of the bird itself; ME. cacew might also bedirectly echoic, 
but being found only after the Norman conquest, it was prob. 
influenced by French example, though the annual lessons 
given by the bird have prevented the phonetic changes 
which the word would normally have undergone. In Scotch 
the stress is as in OF. on the second syllable (kskzz). With 
the 26th'c, Se, forms in gud cf, Bavarian guckz, and various 
early variants of German Anckuk, as gucgue, guckhug, etc.) 

. A bird, Cuculus canorus, well known by the 

call of the male during mating time, of which the 
name is an imitation. Cachoo’s aote ( fig.) : repe- 
tition*of the same words, a 

It is a migratory bird, arriving in the British Islands in 
April, and hence welcomed ns the ‘harbinger of spring’; 
it does not hatch its own offspring, but deposits its eggs in 
the nests of small birds, as the hedge-sparrow, water-wag- 
tail, yellow-hammer, and others; to this peculiarity many 
allusions occur: cf. also Cuckorp. * : 

exe4o Cuckoo Song, Sumer {s icumenin, »murie sing cuccu ! 
Cuecu! cuccul Wel singes bu cuccu; ne swik pu nauer nu. 
1340 Ayend, ‘aa De yelpere is pe cockou' pet ne kan na3t 
zinge bote of him-zelue, ¢1381 Cuaucer Pari. Foules 358 
‘Ther was .. the cokkew (2.2. cucko, cuckow, kukkowe, 
cuccow] most onkynde, 14... Mominale in We.-Wiilcker 7o2 
ie cuculus, couko. ox478, Pict. Voe, ibid. 762 A. cocow. 
z5t3 Douctas AZneis xu, Prol.-247 The gukgo [z383 guk- 
kow] galis, and so quytterig the quail. 1520 More Dyadoge 
1. Wks, 132/r No more merunilous is a koko than a coc! 
1994 Serxser Amoretti xix, The merry Cuckow, messenger 
of Spring.’ 1605 Suaxs. Lear t.iv.235 You know Nunckle, 
the Hedge-Sparrow fed the Cuckoo so long, that it’s had it 
head bit off by it young. , 2649 Burne Eng, Jaiprov, Impr. 
ii, (x653) 14 -He. may as well make a ieee to a ay the 
Cuckow.. 1728-46 Tiomson Spr ive 578 From the first note 
the hollow cuckoo sings, The symphony of Spring, | x74 
Wrstry in Wks. 1872 X. 28 Sir, Lmust come in again wit 
my suckoo’s note,—The proof! Where is.the proof !--1804 
Wonosw. “7'e the Cuckoo i, O Cuckoo!" shall I call, thee 
Bird, Or bit a wandering Voice? *184%-44° Everson ‘2ss., 
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OvterSond-Wks, (Bohti) I, 1x1 -Yonder’ masterful cuckoo 
Crowds every egg out of the nest..except itsown. ° |: 
b. The family name of the Cuczulidz, of which 
the common cuckoo js the type ; the various genera 
and species are known as crested cuckoo, lark- 
heeled, spur-heeled, or pheasant cuckoo, etc.; also 
the ¢vee, yellow-billed, and hook-billed cuckoos, 
ground cuckhoos, and gregarious cuckoos, American 
types of the family. : 

2797, P. Waxeriei.p Mental Improv. (1801) 1. 115 It is 
aspecies of cuckow. 1823 Bincrey Zool. 11. 118 The different 
species of cuckoos are scattered through the four quarters 
of the globe. 1837 Swainson in Penny Cycl. VII, 207/2, 
Thave no doubt that the great length of-tail possessed by 
nearly all the cuckoos is given to them as a sort of balance. 
1861 Swinnoe NV. China Cam. 16 You hear the soft notes 
of the striated cuckoo. . ” 5 

2. The note of the bird, or an imitation of it. 

¢1240 {see s]._ 1562 J. Hevwoon Prow. § Epigr. (1867) 216 
In Apryll the Koocoo can syng hir song by rote. .At fyrst, 
kooco, kooco, syng stylt can she do. 1849 Compl. Scot. vi. 
39 The titlene followit the goilk, ande gart hyr sing guk guk. 
1888 Suaxs. LZ. L. L.v. it, 911 Cuckow, Cuckow : O word 
of feare, Vnpleasing to a married eare, 1856 Carern Poems 
ed. 2) 92 Cuckoo, cuckoo, singing mellow, Ever when the 

elds are yellow, 

8. Applied to a person ; csf. in reference to the 
bird’s monotonous call, or its habit of laying its 
eggs in the nests of other birds; also = fool, 
“gowk?. 

3g8x J. Bett Haddon's Auszw. Osor. 59 b, This lesson you 
learned of your Cowled Coockowes, to braule alwayes with 
bare names, 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hex. /V, 1. iv. 387 A Horse- 
backe (ye Cuckoe), but a foot hee will not budge a foot: 
1609 Zu. Woman ix Hum, 1.1. in Bullen O. PZ. IV, An 
excellent Cuckoo, hee keepes his note in winter. 16r2 
Pasquils Night-Cap (1877) 75 What Cuckoe Said this egge 
within your nest. 182: Peveril xxiii, The cuckoo 
T travel with. he also his uses. 1872 O. W. Houmes 
Poet Breakf.-t. i. 12 We Americans are all cuckoos,—we 
make our homes in the nests of other birds. 

+4, Gardening. See quot.; =F. coucou. Obs. 

1693 Evetys De La Quint. Compl. Gard. 11.158 We must 
take exact care to pluck all the Cuckows among them, that 
is, those Strawberry plants that blossom much without 
knitting. 

5. (Usually in 2/.) The local name of several 
spring flowers, as the Cuckoo-flower Cardamine 
pratensis, the Orchis mascula and O. Morio, the 
common Blue-bell Sci//a 2utfans, the Ragged Robin, 
etc. Cf, Britten and Holland Plant Names. 

3878 Mrs. H. Woon Pomeroy Ab. (ed. 3) 56 The long, 
deep-pink flowers that children call cookoos, 

6. A species of fish; also called cachoo-fish, 
-wrasse. local. 

1848 C. A. Jouxs Week ai Lizard 230 One species 
[Latrus variegatus} .. is called by the fishermen a cuckoo, 
and is probably the ‘striped wrasse’ of authors. 

7. =F. coucou, a small coach runing from 
Paris to the suburbs. 

r82r W. Irvine in Life §& Lett, (1864) IT, ti. 46 Took a place 
in a cuckoo to St, Cloud. 

8. attrib. a, Of or pertaining to the cuckoo. 

1627 P, Fretcner Locusts 1, xxxiv, There layd they 
cuckoe eggs, and hatch’t their brood unblest. 1742 YounG 
Nt. Th. ni. 375 The cuckow-seasons sing ‘The same dull 
note to such as nothing prize, x802 Binciry Amin. Bing, 
(2813) II. 118 Of the Cuckoo tribe in general. 

b. Resembling, or suggestive of, the cuckoo and 
its uniformly repeated call, 

x60 T. Blavtey} Worcester’s Apaph. 78 Not a little angry 
with this Redmans cukcow play, x797 Mns, A. M. Bexnert 
Beggar Girl (x813) IN. 159 The hundred thousand_rix- 
dollars were the cuckoo song with Christiana. 183 Carr. 
Berxerey in /7o, Cont. 5 July, The cuckoo note .. of ‘the 
Bill, the whole Bill,and nothing but the Bill’, .1858 Sat. Rev. 
6 Nov. 438/t ‘The cuckoo cry that party is extinct. 189 
Hewes Friends in C. Ser. uct, vill, 238 Tired of hearing 
this cuckoo exclamation, 

9. Comb., as euchoo-bird; euckoo-like adj. and 
ady, 3; cuckoo-ale, ‘ale drunk out of doors to wel- 
come the cuckoo’s return” (Halliwell); etickoo-_ 
ball, ‘a light ball made-of party-coloured rags, 
for young children’ (Forby); cuckoo-bee, a genus 
of bees which deposit their. eggs in the nests of 
other bees; ‘cuckoo-bone, the coccyx; ‘cuc- 
koo(’s)bread, the Wood-sorrel ; also the Lady’s 
Smock ; ecuckoo-dove, a genus of doves of the 
East Indies and Australia ; cuckoo-feeder, a form 
of feeder in the bellows of an organ} euckoo-fish, 
see 6 above; also the boar-fish; cuckoo(’s)fool, 
maid(en, mate, the Wryneck, which arrives at or 
abont the same time as the cuckoo ; cuckoo-froth, 
= Cuckoo-srit2; cuckoo-gillifiower, the Ragged 
Robin, Lychuis -Flos-cuculi; cuckoo-grass, the 
Field-Rush, Lwsula.-campestris, - flowering in 
spring ; cuckoo gurnard, a fish, 7yigle enculus, 
which emits a sound resembling the ‘cuckoo’s call 
when taken out of the water;. cuckoo-lamb; 1 
lamb-born between April and June; éuok0o('s)- 
maid, mate=cyckoo-fool; -maid, in ‘Hereford, 
the Red-backed Shrike ;,cuok6o-orohis,. Orchis 
mascitla 5 cuckoo-point = Cuckoo-rrnt;’cuckoo- 
ray, a_fish,.a species of ‘ray; ‘cuokoo’s-eye, 
Gerantum Roberttanum and Veronica chamadryo; 
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euckoo(’s)shoe, Dog ‘Violet ;-.cuckoo-shell; -a 
local name ofthe whelk; cuckoo-shrike; the Cater- 
pillar-catcher; + cuckoo-spell, name suggested by 
Puttenham for the rhetorical figure. Lptscuxis j 
cuckoo-wrasse, sce 6 above.- ay om 

1839 Tonp Cye?: Anat. 11. 930/2 In the *cuckoo-bee..there 
are. .four imperfectly developed spines. 2598 Suars. Merry 
IV, 1. i. 127 Ere sommer comes, or *Cuckoo-birds do'sing. 
2668 Currerren & Cote Barthol. Anat, we xv. 331 .Os 
Coccygis the *Cockow-bone, so called from the shape it 
hath of a Cuckows-bill. 1516 -Gt. Herbal 1.’ (1529) Cvj b; 
Alleluya is an herbe called *cuckowes brede. - 1878 Late 
Dodoens 1. xt. 58 The leaues of Cuckowbread, sower Try- 
foly, or Alleluya, 2776 Witnertnc Sit, Plants (1796), 11. 
431 Yellow-flowered Cuckowbread. 166: Lovet, Ast, 
Ani. & Alin, Introd., Ihe Mullet, swallow fish, *cuckow- 
fish, 1872 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club V1. 386 *Cuckoo-froth; 
which is secreted by the little frogskip insect... 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens wu. vii. 157 It is called. .Wilde Williams, Marshe 
gillofers, and *Cockow gillofers. 2749 W. Exus Shepherd's 
Guide 73 Ail lambs yeaned in April or May are called with 
us, in Hertfordsire, the *cuckoo lambs, because tliey fall in 
cuckoo time. 13970 B. Goose Pop. Kingd. ut. 4o Or 
*coocoolike continually, one kinde of musique sing. x6o0r 
Br. W. Barrow Defence 95 This Cuckow-like Palinodie of 
Councels, Doctours, and Church, 1832 G. Downes Lets, 
Cont, Countries I, 183 He had two English words, ‘ very 
good ! very good! ’ which, cuckoo-like, he was‘ constantly 
reiterating. 1865 Cornu. Alag. July 36 In the North the 
wryneck is called the **cuckoo-maiden ’, because its song 
foretells the cuckoo's approach. xs97 Gerarpe Herbal 
2, xeix, § 6 x39 Called male Foole stones, and *Cuckow 
Orchis, 1877 Buia Puch xxi, 234 The sunny azure of the 
little *cuckoo’s-eye flowers. 2989 Purrennas Zing. Poesie 
us. xix. (Arb:) 213 We might very properly, in our vulgar 
and for pleasure call him the * owspell, 1865 J. C. 
Wivcocks Sea Fisherman (1875) 122 The Cook or*Cuckoor 
Wrasse, of which the blue marks are very beautiful. 

Cuckoo (kwk), v. [f. prec.] 

1. éntr. To utter the call of the cuckoo, or an 
imitation of it. 

1620 Row.anns Mt. Ravex 4 Nor with your hopping cage 

irds sing, Nor cuckow it about the spring. 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. $142. 43 The Cuckoe which 
bewrayeth herself by cuckoing. 1879 Barixc-Goutp Gers. 
many LU. 3x0 Clocks. .some that strike, some that cuckoo, 

2. trans. To repeat incessantly and without 
variation. 

1648 Cuckows Nest in Harl, Misc, 1745 V._5352 These 
always. .cuckow forth one Tune, No King, no King. 1822 
Blackw. Mag, X11. 633 He cuckooed the old song of 
reduction. 31857 E. Firzceraco Leéé, (1889) I. 251 Their 
Religion and blipscpny onlays seems to me cuckooed 
over like a borrowed thing. 

3. To push ont from the nest like a cuckoo, 

1870 W. Trorxaury Tour Eng. 1. 1. 19 Lhe government 
had an eye on him, and soon cuckooed him out by passing 
a bill to prevent clergymen being representatives in-parlia- 
ment, 

Guckoo-bud. A name of some plant. 

Shakspere has been variously supposed to refer to the 
butterenp, marsh-marigeld, and cowslip; Clate perhaps 
meant an Orchis, or the Cuckoo-pintin bud. *' 

1588 Suans, 2... Lv. ii.906 When Dasies pied, and Violets 
blew, And Cuckow-budso peice hew : And Ladie-smockes 
all siluer white, Do paint the Medowes with delight, x82 
Crane Vill, Afinsir, 1. 137 ’Neath the weaving thom, 
Where the pouch’d-lipp'd cuckoo-bud From its snug retreat 
wastom, bid. 1. 133 Full many a blue-bell, flower and 
cuckoo-bud, $30 . : : 

Cuckoo-clock, A clock in which the hours 
are announced by an imitation’ of the call of the 
cuckoo produced by mechanism. - : 

1789 Cowper Lefé, 5 June, You must buy for me..a 
cuckoo clock, 1862 Kinstey Meter Bab. ii, A cuckoo 
clock in the ¢orner, which began shouting as soon as ‘Tom 
appeared, ., 

Gu'ckoo-flow:ex. <A name given to various 
wild flowers which are in bloom when the cuckoo 
is heard., a. The Lady's Smock,’ Cardamiue 
pratensis, a crucifcrous:plant common in meadows. 

- 1878 Lyte Dadocus v. |x, 625 Called. .in Englishe, the lesser 
Watercresse, and Coccow flowers. 1772-84 Cook Fay. 
1790) J. 40 Scurvy-grass .. resembles the English Cuckoo ~ 
lower, or lady's smock. 1833 ‘exnyson Pocms 38 Each 
quaintly-folded cuckdopint And silver-paly cuckoo flower. 
b. The Ragged Robin, Lychnts Flos-cnculi, 

1629 Parkinson Paradisi in Sole xxxviji. 256 Some call 
them in English Crowflowers, and Cuckowe flowers, and 
some call the double hereof, The Faire Maide of France. 
Et Paces ai Flora Scot. 1. 239° Meadow Pinks, Wild 
Williams, Cuckow Flower, or Ragged Robbins, 1861 Miss - 
Pratt Flower, Pll, 227. - Sy Pees 

c. Also, applied locally to Orchis mascula and - 
0: Morio; Red Campion, Lychuis diurna; Greater - 
Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea ; the Cuckoo-pint ; 
Wood Sorrel; Wild Hyacinth, and others. See 
Britten and Holland Plant Nanies. . ++ oie 

x6ox Sitaxs, Lear w, iv, 4 With Hardokes, Hemlocke; 
Nettles, Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes 
that grow In our sustaining Corne. 1802 Worpsw, Fore- 
Sight, Here are daisies .. Pansies, and the cuckoo-flower. 
1820 Crane Rural Life (ed. 3) 208 Where peep the gaping, | 
speckled cuckoo-flowers, 1865 Coruh. Afag. July 34 The 
orchis is his,‘ cuckoo-flower,’ because it blossoms when the 
cuckoo is firstheard, - .° . | Wek 3 mes 

Cu'ckoo-fiy, - A name given to various species 
of hymenopterous insects belonging to-the Zc/wen- 
montde and Chrysidide; which deposit their. eggs 
inthe larvee or the:nests‘of other,insects. (+. - 

3868, Woop Homes without H. xxv..481.Then there aré 
the-Cuckoo..Flies .. which are. parasitic, feeding on the 
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farvag of other insects, 1889 I. A. Ormerop Jujur, Zu- 
sects (1890) 126 Hop Cuckoo Fly is sometimes very trouble- 
some in Hop-gardens. 

Cuckooish, «. [See -Isa.] Cuckoo-like. 

1605 Crarman Ad Fools m. i, Now, sir, for these 
cukcces songs of yours, of cuckolds, horns, grafting, and 
suche! se Bi 

Cuckoo-pint (ku‘kepi:nt). [Shortened from 
next.] The wild or common Arun, A. macwlatunt, 
or Wake-robin. 

zgsx Turner Herbal 1. (1568) D vjb, Coccowpynt called 
also in Englyshe rampe-or Aron. 16536 Ripctey Pract. 
Physick 299 Root of Cuckoe-pint, half a dram. 1 
B. Stivtincrieer Econ, Nature Misc. Tracts 76 There isa 
kind of cuckow-pint in New-France, that if you break a 
branch of it, will afford you a pint of excellent water. 1874 
T. Harpy Madding Crowd I, 239 The odd cuckoo-pint— 
like an apoplectic saint in a niche of malachite, 

+Curckoo-pintile, 00s. [Named from the 
form of the spadix.] =prec. 

orqgo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 588 Sarvs, cokkupyntel, 
calvysfote. 2597 Gerarpe Herbal. Ixv. (2598) go_Wnake 
Robin or Aron .. Plinies cowkowpintle. x Brome 
Staragus Garden Ww. xi, Wks. 1873 ILI. 174 S’daggers 
three pound for a few Cuckoe pintles. 1682 Hist. Chocolate 
in Harl, Misc. 1. 534 They would have thrown away their 
wake-robins and their cuckow-pointles. 

Cuckoo’s meat, cuckoo-meat. Wood- 
sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella, which flowers at the time 
the cuckoo is heard; also called gowk’s-meat, 

2836 Gé. Herbal Contents ch, 1, Alleluya, wood sorell or 
cocowes meate, 1538 Turner LidelZus, Cuckowes meat, 
Oxys. 1878 Lyte ‘Bodoens tv. xliii, 503 This herbe is called 
in .. English Wood-sorel .. Cockowes meate. 1853 G. 
Jounston Nat. Hist. &. Bord. 50. 1860 H. Marryat 
Futland I. v. 74 The forest is carpeted with the green 
* trefoil leaves of the ‘g#dgemad’ or cuckoo’s meat. 

b. Locally applied, in error, to Robert's Gera- 
nium, G. Robertianum; Greater Stitchwort, Ste/- 
laria Holostea ; and Sour Dock, Rumen Acetosella, 

+ Gne'koo-spi:t!, Ods. [f. Sprit, a slender 
bar.] =CvuoKoo-PINT. 

62450 pi (Anecd, Oxon.) 2x Barba aaron. .cokkowe- 
spitte, 1587 Mascatt Gout. Cattle (1627) 267 With the 
iuyce of cuckospit, and salt, and stubwort mixt, and rub it 
therewith. ef : 

Cwekoo-spi:6?. _[f. Sere, expectoration ; the 
popular belief being that the matter was spit out 

y the cuckoo; cf. Germ. dackuhspeichel, Du, 
Lesage ace etc.] 

1. A frothy secretion exuded by certain insects, 
in which their larvee lie enveloped on the leaves, 
axils, ete. of. plants ; the insect chiefly producing it 
in Great Britain is the Frog-hopper, Aphrophora 
spumaris, ox cuchooaspit insect. 

Te92 Greene ‘Upst. Courtier (1871) 7 Loyal lauender.. 
full of Cuckoo spits. 1753 CxAmpers Cycl. Supg., Froth 
spit, or cuckow spit,.very common in the spring, and first 
months of the summer, on the leaves of certain plants, 
1857 Livincstone Jvav, xxi. 41g While still in the pupa 
state it is called cuckoo-spit, from the mass of froth in which 
it envelopes itself, 

2. Applied locally to the Lady’s Smock, etc, 

1876 Frnt. Hortic, 4 May 355 (in Britten & Holl.) In the 
north of England the Bae is known only by the name of 
cuckoo-spit. .no doubt, from the fact of almost every flower- 
stem having deposited upon it a frothy patch .. in which is 
enveloped a pale green insect. 

‘Cuckoo-spi:ttle. =prec. (sense 1). 

1646 Six T. Browne Pserd. EZ, v. iit, 237 It. .1s. .delivered 
by many, that Cicades are bred_out of Cuccow spittle or 
Woodseare. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1, 28 That spumeous 
froth or dew which here in the North we call Cuckow- 
Spittle, and, in the South, Woodsear. 1884 Afehalak xiii. 
185 If on a May morning you rub your eyes with cuckoo 
spittle, you see the fairies. 

+Cu'ckquean, sd. Obs, Forms: 6 cook-, 6-7 
eock-, cue-, 7 cuck(e- ;‘ also 6 cut-, 7 quot-. [f. 
stem of cauck-old + QuEAN.] A female cuckold. 

1g6z J. Heywoon Prov. § Epis + (286 ) 62 Ye make hira 
cookqueane, 1565 GoLpine Ovdd’s Met, vi. (1593) 146 
Queene Progne was a cutqueane made by meanes of her. 
1614 Sco. Vents (1876) 39 That hast made her a quot-queane 
shamefully. 16253 Hzeywoon Fouve Prentises Wks. 1874 
Il. 216 Hee'd make his wifea Cucke-queane. @x652 Brome 
City Wit w. i, To bee made Cuckqueane by such a Cocks- 
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Hence ‘ Cuckquean v. tvans., to make a cuck- 
quean of. 

rggz Wagner AZ. Eng. vin. xi. (x62) ro9 Came I from 
France .. to be Cuckquean’d heere? ‘@26g2 Brome MZad 
Confple m..i, You can doe him no wrong .. to cuckold him, 
for assure your selfe hee cuckqueans you. 

_ Cuckquean-, coqueen-stool: sec Cuoxine- 
STOOL. : ee 

. Cuck-shaws, var. of Kioxsuaws, for F. gzel- 
gue chose, something ; things unnamed. 

1623 Wenster Devils Law Case 11. i, Cuckshaws, that 
beget Such monsters without fundaments. ; 

+ Cuck-stool. Obs. Forms: 4-5 cok-; kuk-, 
& cuc-, 8-6 cuk-, coke-, §~7, ouck-, cook(e-, 
6-7 cock-, and stule, stole, stool(e, etc: ; also*s 
euxtole. [See Cuckine-sTooL.] : 

1. =CuckKING-sToon. - 

xzoo-4§ in Wuirtaxer Hist. Richmondshire -II. 422 
‘Faciet meliorem finem quem poterit, vel ibit ad Cucke- 
‘stolam. ¢1320 Poent on Times Edw. If (Percy Soc.) kxxii, 
The pelery and the cok-stol. ¢ 1400 Burgh Laws lxiii. in 
Se res L # Gifscho makis evil ale. .scho sall gif. .viiis. 

OL, JL 
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or..be put on pe kukstule. 1423 Lect Bk. Coventry (in 
Prom. Parv. 107) Cokestowle made apon Chelsmore grene 
to punysche skolders chidders, as y° law will, 1440 
Promp. Parz, 106f2 Cukstole, for flyterys, or schyderys 
[wz. cukstolle, cucstool]. 1576 in E. Peacock MV. Line. 
Gloss. a woman that is 2 scould shall .. be sett vpon 
the cockstoll and be thrise ducked in the water, a1625 
Fretcner Wonan's Prize ut.i, We'll ship ’em out in cuck- 
stools; there they'll sail .. till they discover The happy 
islands of obedience. r16s9 in Picton L’fool Alunic. Kec. 
(2883) I. 229 That a new Cooke Stoole bee made. 1768-9 
in Kelly Anc. Rec. Leicester 48 Paid Mr. Elliott for a 
Cuckstool, by order of Hall £2. (1884 Horrann Cheshire 
eee A street in Macclesfield is called Cuckstool Pit 
us 

42. Erroneously taken for the pillory. 

1922-30 Ramsay Fables, Tiva Cut-purses, The tane..clam 
the high cookstool, And put his head and baith his hands 
Through holes where the ill-doer stands. 

Cucquean, var. of Cuckquran Obs. 

+ Curcubate, v. Ols.-° [f. L. citcubdre, insame 
sense. 

1623 este Cucubate, to ery like an Owle, 1656 in 
Brount Mog i 

Cucube, form of Cupzs, Obs, 

Cucw'liform, a2. rare. [ad. mod.L. cucitli- 
Sormis, £.L. cucilus cuckoo: see -FORM.] Cuckoo- 
like in form or structure ; applied to a large divi- 
sion of picarian birds, called by Huxley Coccygo- 
morphe. 

Cw'culine, 2. [ad. mod, Zool. L, cucitlinus, 
f. cuciilus cuckoo.] Pertaining or related to the 
cuckoo ; applied to a group of birds related to the 
cuckoos ; also to the cuckoo-bees, 

Cucullate (kidkvlelt, kiske lett), a. Bot. and 
Zool. [ad. late L. cucullétus, f. caucullus hood: 
see -ATE2 2,] Hooded; shaped like a hood or 
cowl, 

1794 Martyn Roussearx’s Bot. xxvi. 407 The nectary or 
horn is cucul{ljate or cowl-shaped. 1845 LispLey Sch. 
Bot. v. (1858) 53 Petals distinct, cucullate, or convolute. 

Hence Cweullately adv. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 413 Fronds cucullately infolded 
with one another at 


Cucullated (kiskale'tsd), 27/. a. 


+-ED.] 

1. Cowled, hooded. 

1737 Ozeu Rabelais IV. 2. 
Hook Lives Adps. I. vii. 369 
lated, as it was called. 

2. Zool.and Bot. Covered as with a hood or cowl; 
cowl-shaped ; cucullate. 

1646Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep.v.iii.236 They are differently 
cucullated or capuched upon the heade and back. 17245 
Stoane ¥anaica I. 99 The flowers .. small, galericulated, 
or cucullated. 1826 Kirsy & Sr. Zxfomol. (1828) LI. xxxv. 
612 In the cucuilated species the wing covers are entirely 
membranous, ; 

+*Cuculle. Obs. [In 15th c. cece, in 17th 
cwrcele; ad. L, exetlles hood, cowl.) A hood or 


cowl of a monk, 

1420 Pailad, on Husb, 1, 1166, Eke lether cotes us to 
were honest is, So thair cuculle aboute oure brolles were. 
1533 Sir S. Vaucuan in Froude Hist. Eng, (1856) II. 188 
The clokys & cucullys that he sent him out of England. 
1677 Owen Efigrams Engl, (Nares), Of Cotta lately made 
amonk. Cotta perplex’d with 's wife a cucule bought. 

Hence + Cuculled a., cowled, hooded. 

¢3gso Bate K. Yohan (Camden) #3, Exyle thys monster 
-- With.. His cuculled vermyne tt unto all myschiefe 


‘Wakes, 

Guculliform (kizks'liffm), a. [f. L. czecel- 
Jus cow! +-FoR3t.) Cowl-shaped, hood-shaped. 

1835 Linney Jatvod, Bot, (1848) I, 300 The cuculliform 
pitcher of plants, 

Cucullo: see Cucuyo. 

‘Guceumber (ki#kembex). Forms: 4-8 cu- 
cumer, 5 cocumber, 6 cocomer, (?)concummer, 
cocomber, cucumbre, 6-8 coucumber, cow- 
cumber, cowsomber, 7 cowcummer, 6- cu- 
cumber. [In Wyclif’s form cucumer, app. directly 
from L.; in cocomber, cucumber, etc., a. obs. F. 
cocombre (in 13th c. couconibre, now concombre) = 
Pr. cagouebre, It. cocontero, eatly ad. L. cucumer-em 


(nom. cztezentis) cacumber. : 

‘The spelling cowcumber prevailed in the x7th and beg. of 
18th c.; its associated Leones (kdu’kembeaa) was still 
that recognized by Walker; but Smart 1836 says ‘no well- 
taught person, except of the old school, now save cow-cumber 
»ealthough any other pronunciation .. would have been 
pedantic some thirty years ago’.] | 2 

L. A creeping plant, Creceemis sativus (N.O. Ce- 
curbitaces), 2. native of southern Asia, from ancient 
times cultivated for its fruit: see 2. ‘ 

1382 Wyeis Baruch vi. Where cucumeris, tat Se 
bitter herbis, waxen, : revisa Barth, de P.-R. xvii. 
xliv. (Toflem. MS.) Cucumer .- is an herbe, of pe whiche 
Isidor roe zggz Turner erbaZ 1. (1568) Mivb, The 
fruyte of the cucumbre fs for the most part yelow and long. 
1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xu. viii. 246 The cow- 
cumber loveth water. 1630 J- Leverr Ord, Bees (1634) 57 
Wormwood, Wonad, wilde Cucumers, Mayweed. 1688 
R.. Horse -Avmoury i, 103/2 [Of] Cowcumber, or Cu- 
cumber, the branch’ traileth on the ground. x713_ P/z7. 
Trans. VIII. 229 The fs of the Leaves of Cow: 
comber bruised. 1846 J. Baxrer Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 181 The cucumber is a tender annual, introduced 
into this country in 1573, from the East Indies, 


[f. as prec, 


Cucullated Gentry. 1860 
‘e returned a monk, cucul- 


CUCURBIT. 


2. The long fleshy fruil of this plant, commonly 
eaten (cut into thin slices) as a cooling salad, and 
when young used for pickling (see GHEnKIn). 

1400 Lanfrane's Civurg. 275 Of erbis he schal ete fenel.. 
melones, cucumeris. 7595 CoverDaLe 2 Atues iv, 39 Then 
went there one in to the felde,. & gathered wylde Cuca: 
bers, 1582 N. Licugriecp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 
61 a, [They] brought to sell many gourds and cowcombers. 

Sir T. Browne Psend. Zp. vu. i. 339 Resembling . .in 
taste a Melon or Cowcumber. x697 DrypEN Virg. Georg. w. 
182 Cucumers along the Surface creep, With crooked 
Bodies, and with Bellies deep. 1732 Anautunor Riles of 
Diet 1, 248 The Juice of Cucumbers is too cold for some 
Stomachs. x Detamer Avéch, Gard. (1861) 115 In 
England the first cucumbers fetch high prices. 

Db. Phr. Cood (+ cold) as a cucumber (humorous): 
perfectly ‘cool’ or self-possessed ; showing no 
excitement or disturbance of feeling. 

@x732 Gay Poems, New Song on New Simities iii, 1. .cool 
as a cucumber could sce The rest of womankind. 1760 
Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 ILI. 47 It was dry as a stick, hard 
as a stone, and cold as a cucumber, 1838 De Quixcry 
Greek Lit. Wks, 1890 X. 318 ‘Thucydides .. is as cool as a 
cucumber upon every act of atrocity. 183: D, Jrrrotp 
(t2¢Ze), Cool as a Cucumber. 

ce. slang. Used with some obscure reference to 
a tailor. Hence eretmber time, season: see quots. 

a1joo B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, Cucumbers, Taylers. 
Cucumber-time, Taylers Holiday, when they have leave to 
Play, and Cucumbers are in Season, 1720 Roxb. Ball. 
(1891) VII. 471 Here a scratch, there a stitch, And sing 
Cucumber, Cucumber ho! «1777 Footr Sir ¥. Jollup in 
Hone Every-day Bh. M1, 848 This cross-legg’d cabbage- 
eating son of acucumber, 1865 Pald A/all G. 4 Sept. 16/2 
‘Tailors could not be expected to earn much money ‘in 
cucumber season.’ ., ‘ Because when cucumbers are in, the 
gentry are out of town’. 

8. Applied to other plants allied to or in some 
way resembling the common cucumber : as Bitter 
Cucumber, the Colocynth, Citrullus Colocynthis ; 
Indian Cucumber = cucumber-root (see 4) ; One- 
seeded, Single-seeded, or Star Cucumber, the 
genus Szcyos; Serpent or Snake Cucumber, 
Trichosanthes colubrina and T. anguina, also Cu- 
cumts flexuosts (from the appearance of the fruit) ; 
Spirting or Squirting Cucumber, Lchalium 
agreste (formerly called Momordica Elaterium), 
the fruit of which when ripe separates from the 
stalk, and expels the seeds and pulp with consider- 
able force. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 32 Cucumis sylvestris.. 
maye be called in engizshe wylde cucummer or leapyng 
cucumer, 1578 Lyts Dodoens m1, xl. 372 Of the wilde 
spitting Cucumbre..This Cucumber is called, .in Englishe 
Wilde Cucumber, or leaping Cucumber. 8x A. T. 
Tuomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 143 The Pulp of Coloquintida, 
or Bitter Cucumber, 1866 Treas. Bot. 1168 Trichosanthes 
colubyina, the Serpent Cucumber or Viper Gourd, is so 
called from the remarkable snake-like appearance of its 
fruits, which are frequently six or more feet long, and at 
first striped with different shades of green. 

4, attrib, and Comb., as cucumber-bed, -frame, 
-seed, -slicer, etc.; cucumber-root, (a) the root of 
the cucumber; (4) the plant Afedeola virginica 
(N.O. Zrilliacex), from the taste of its rhizomes ; 
cuoumber-shin (see quots. 1807, 1849); cuoum- 
ber-tree, (2) Méagnolia acuminata and other 
American species, the fruits of which resemble 
small cucumbers; (0) Averrhoa Bilimbi, an East 
Indian tree with an acid fruit resembling a small 


cucumber and used for pickling. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, 1. 981, Thi seedes with cocumber 
rootes grounde Lete stepe. 1607 TorseLn Four. Beasts 
(1673) 202 Three-and-thirty grains of cowcumber seed. 1782 
Cowper Let, to % Hill 3x Jan., A man... whose chief 
occupation..is to walk ten times in a day from the fireside 
to his cucumber frame and back again. 1806 T. JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1830) IV. 63 Can you send me some cones or seeds 
of the cucumber tree? 1807 W. Irvine Saizeag. (1804) 79 
His shins had the true cucumber curve. 1826 Miss Mit- 
Ford Village Ser. 1 (1863) 387 He..made a very decent 
cucumber-bed in mine host’s garden, 1849-52 Topp Cy'c/. 
Anat. \V. 1332/x That peculiar curved form of the bones of 
the leg [in Negroes] which gives rise to what is popular! 
designated as the ‘cucumber shin', 1884 Health Lxhio, 
Catal, 110/2 Cucumber Slicers, 

Cucumiform (kikidmiffim), a rare? ff 
L. cucumis cucumber +-Form.] Of the shape of a 


cucumber. 
1860 Worcester cites Maunber. 
[Cweoupha. Obs. Also cuoufa, [med.L.; 


a deriv. or reduplicated form of czfa, cufia Corr. 
In F. cucuphe.| Tn old pharmacy: A cap with 
spices quilted in it, worn for certain nervous dis- 
orders of the head. . 

1686 Ripctey Pract. Physick 173 4 Cucupha is common 
for the wounds and contusions of the Head. ‘1657 ToMLtn- 
son Renou’s Disp. 209 A convenient cucufa must be adapted 
to the head like a cap. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. 

* Plague xiv, 20 The brain should likewise be shielded with 
a excupha, ov spice cap. : , 
+Cucarbit! (kiskzabit). Obs. Forms: 4 con- 
eurbite, cocurbite, 4-9 cucurbite, 6-9 cucurbit. 
[a. F. ceecurdite, ad. L. cucurbita a gourd, also a 
cupping-glass, in med. or mod.L., a8 in F. and 
Eng, (The living F. descendant of late L. cxerbita 
is courde, changed in mod,F. to courge, Sous 


CUCURBIT. 


1. A vessel or retort, originally gourd-shaped, 
used in distillation and other chemical (or alche- 
mical) processes, or for keeping liquids, etc., in ; 
forming the lower part of analembic. .~ -. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeout. Prol: & T. 241 Cucurbites 
[v. x. concurbites, cocurbites]-and Alambikes eek. 1576 
Baker Fewell of Health 8 The same substance closed uppe 
in a Cucurbite or Glasse bodie. :1660 Borie New £ xf, 
Phys: Mech. Digress. 368 To distill Liquors out of tall 
Cucurbits, 1794 G. Anams Wat. § Exp. Philos. U1. xiii. 22 
The alembic consists of two pieces, a boiler or cucurbit, and 
a covering called a capital or head. 1823 J. Bapcocx Dom, 
Antusem, 25 Other substances. .are..charred in cylinders 
orcucurbits. — : 

2. A cnpping-glass. 

1841 R. Copnann Galyen’s Terap.2 E iij, The sayd medy- 
cament draweth to it from all the body in y® maner as 
cucurbyte and ventose doth the excrementes and super- 
fluytees, ee 

3. Comb. as cncurbit-glass, : 

1664 Everyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 209 Setting the new- 
invented Cucurbit-Glasses of Beer mingled with Honey to 
entice Wasps, Flies, etc. 

Cucurbit2, [mod. ad. L. cucurbita gourd. 
(In the sense ‘gourd’ L. cxrbita was already adopted 
in OF. in the form cyrfet.)] A cucurbitaceous 
plant; a gourd, 

1866 Treas. Bot. 358 Cucurbitacez ..Cucurbits, the Cucum- 
ber and Gourd family. 1880 F. W. Bursipce Gard, Sus 
8r We saw a pretty white-flowered cucurbit growing over 
bushes here and there. . 

Cucurbitaceous (kiskz:ubitz!-fas), a. Bor. 
[f. mod.L, Cucurbditacez, £. cucurbita: see -ACEOUS.] 
Belonging to the Natural Order Czcurbitacex, 
comprising trailing or climbing plants with fleshy 
fruits, as the Gourd, Cucumber, Melon, etc. 

1853 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. IV. xxvi. 1x4 This air, 
atonce hot and humid. .nourishes those vegetable reservoirs, 
the cucurbitaceous plants. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Afoven. 
Pl. 104 One Cucurbitaceous genus. 

Cucurbital (kivkd-rbitél), 2. Bot, ff. L. 
cucurbita gourd + -AL.] Epithet of one of Lind- 
ley’s alliances, including the Cuczrbitacex and 
allied natural orders. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 358 Cucurbitacer..A natural order of 
polypetalous and feonspeialces calycifloral dicotyledons, 
characterising Lind ley's cucurbital alliance. 

Cucurbitin (kiskp-sbitin). Zool. fad. L. cte- 
curbitinus pertaining to or like a gourd, f, exci 
bita. In F. cucurbitin, -ain.] A name for each 
separated segment or proglottis of a tapeworm, 
from its resemblance to the seed of a gourd. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vit, xlix.(1495) 262 Wormes 
that ben nourisshed..in the nether eer bowelles hyghte 
Ascarides and Cucurbitini, for they ben lyke to the seedes 
of gourdes.) 186: Hume tr. Afoguin-Tandon un. vit. xiii. 
4oo The successive transformations which the Tzaia com- 
munis undergoes..The fourth stage is that of the Cucur- 
bitins, or separated segments. SA: ; 

Cucurbitine (kisks-sbitsin, -in), a, [See prec.] 
Gourd-like: applied to a tape-worm : see prec. 

1843 Sin T. Watson Lect, Physic (1871) 11. 621 They.. 
have somewhat the appearance of the seeds of cucumbers 
or gourds; and..for that reason, are sometimes called 
cucurbitine worms. 

+ Cucurbitive, a. Ods. Erroneous f. of prec. 

1957 T. Biren ist. Royal Soc. IV, 138 A barber. .who 
for many years past voided pieces of the cucurbitive worm. 

+Cucwrbittel. Ods. rare. =next. 

_ og Tinme Quersit. u,v. 123 The feces,.must be put 
into diuers smal cucurbits..Then again pour into euery 
cucurbittel another spirit of wine. 

+ Cucwrbitule. Obs, rave. [ad. L. ceenr- 
bitila, dim, of czcerbita gourd.}] A small cucur- 
bit ; a cupping-glass, ; 

1541 R. Cortanp Galyen's .Terap. 2D ij, All those medyca- 
mentes. drawe vnto them from all the body lyke vnto the 
cucurbitule, that is to say ventose or boxyng. ; 

‘+ Cucwriate, v. Obs. [f. L. ciictirtve.] . . 
“1623 Cockrram, Cueuriate, to crow like a Cock. 

| Cucuy, cucuyo (kek i, krikit-yo). Also 
6 cucuio, 9 errom, cucullo, [Sp. cuctyo, adap- 
tation of a Haitian or other native American 
name.]- The'-West Indian firefly (Pyrophorus 
noctilucus), an elaterid beetle which emits brilliant 
phosphorescent light from spots on the body. 


, 159x Sytvester Du Baréas 1. v. 794 New-Spain’s Cucuio, 
in his forehead brings Two burning Lamps, two underneath 
his wings. 1647 W. Browne Polexcander 1. 97 These little 
Cucuyés. mingle their living lights with, the obscuritic of 
this Dungeon. 1692 Cos, Cucuye, a bird in Hispaniola, 
with eyes under the wings, shining in the night. x706 
Pius (ed. Kersey), Cucuyos, a kind of My in America, 
which gives such a Lustre in the, Night that one may .. 
write and read by the Light of it. ‘28,.. Lypia M. Cuinp 
Fountain of Beauty, The cucyllo and the lantern-fly stood 
at her’side.” 1842 Tnorrau Zacursions (1863) 60 Launch 
forth like a cucullo into thenight o+- 


Cud (kzd), 54. Forms: 1 ewidu, ewudu, cudu, 


2-5 cude, (4-5 kude), 3-5 code, (4-5 kode), - 


4-5 cod(de, quede, 4-7 cudde, (5-06. kudde),: 


4-8 quide; 7 cood, ‘8-9 dial. quid, ‘9 dal. queed, - 


keed, 4—oud.:. [OE. ezoidze (cveodu, cwudt, cadit) 
neut., gen. cwidues... App. radically identical with 
OG. chitti, guiti glue, glutinous substance ;stem 
kived-, cf. Skr- jatte resin; in’ ablaut relation with 


ON. dudia, ‘Sw: Atida resin, ME: Conz2]°-. . 


1238 


1, The food which a ruminating animal brings 
back into its mouth from its first stomach, and 
chews at leisure. Usually in Zo chew the cud. 

e¢xo00 /Exrric Saints’ Lives (Skeat) xxv. 46 pa clenan 
nytenn fF heora cudu ceowad.. ¢zz00 Ormin 1237 & oxe 
chewwebp per he sab Hiss ctide. a@1300 Cursor AL. 1958 
(Cott.) O beist has clouen fote in tua-An_chewand cude 
{v. 7. code], 3ee ete o faa. 3382. Wyetir Deut. xiv. 6 All 
beest that in two partis deuydith the clee and chewith code 
[1388 quide].- ¢x440 Promp. Pary. 85 Cudde of bestys 
chewynge [x499 cod], vustex. 1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle 
(1627) 40 A handfull of the hearbe called Cud-wort, which 
they. .conueigh .. into the beasts mouth, to swallow, that 
hath lost his quide. x59: Spenser Virg. Guat 144 The 
whiles his flock their chawed.cuds do eate. 1736 PeccE 
Kenticisms, Quid, the cud. x N. Hawrtnorne Blithe- 
dale Rou. xxiv,.They began grazing and chewing their 
cuds, 1880 Azizim Gloss., Keed, cud, 1888 IY. Somerset 

Word-bk., Queed, cud. Always so pronounced. 

b. fig. To chew the cud: to recall and reflect 
meditatively on things said, done, or suffered; to 
ruminate ; see CHEW v. 4b. 

2, Any substance used by men to keep in the 
mouth and chew. In OF. Awit cwidu, cudu, 
mastic. Now a dial. form of Quip (of tobacco). : 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.66 Hwit cwudu. Jd. 182 Mid 
hwites cwidues duste. 1828 Wessrer, Cud..2. A portion 
of tobacco held in the mouth and chewed. 1880 IV, Corn- 
watt Gloss., Cud, a quid of tobacco, , 

+3. See quots. (? An error: not in Johnson.) 

1706 Puiiurs (ed. Kersey), Cud, the inner part of the 
Throat in Beasts. xzzr in Bartey. 1828 Wesster, Cud, 
the inside of the mouth or throat of a beast that chews the 


cud. 

4. Comb., as cud-chewing ppl. a.; + cud-bream 
(see quot.). ; 

xggr Syivester Du Barias i. v. 334 Thé delicate, end- 
chewing Golden-eye. 1655 Mourer & Bennet Health's 
Improv. (1746) 268 There is a kind of Bream called Scarus 
vuminans, which we call a Cud-bream, because his Lips are 
ever wagging like a Cow chawing the Cud, 1800 Hurpis 
Fav. Village 203 The cud-chewing cow. 

+ Gud, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. thesb.] ¢rans. To 
chew as cud, ruminate upon, 

1569 CrowLey Soph. Dr. Watson i, 127 Cudding the holy 
scriptures with a spiritual tooth [transl spiritual dente 
ruminans scripturas).- “+ 

Cudbear (kadbée1), Also 8 cut-. [A name 
devised from his own Christian name by Dr. Cuth- 
bert Gordon (who obtained a patent for this 
powder).] 

1. A purple or violet powder, used for dyeing, 
prepared from various species of lichens, esp. 


Lecanora tartarea. 

177 Phil. Trans, LX1, 129 Dutch litmus, orchel, cudbear 
«dye sills and wool of a yellow colour. 1794 Statist. Acc. 
Scot, XII, 113 The cudbear manufacture carried on here 
was ae in 1777. 1870 J, W. Seater Manual of Colours 
61 Cudbear is used for dyeing ruby and maroon shades, as 
well as a variety of browns. . 

2. The lichen Lecanora tartarea. : 

1766 Aun. Reg. 1x7 Gathering Scotch Cutbear. x86: H. 
Macairran Footnotes fr. Nature 1x6 The most useful and 
best known of our native dye-lichens is the rock-moss or 
cudbear (Lecanora tartarea), 

Cudde, obs. f. Con sé.!, Cun. 

Cudde, obs. pa. t. of Kyrue v., to make known. 

Cuddee, obs. form of Cuppy. 

Cuddell, a fish, var. of Curries. 

Cudden (kzd’n). Also cuddin(g. 

+1. A bom fool, a dolt. Os. . . 

1673 Wvcnertey Gentl, Dancing-Master w.i, Lord! that 
people should be such arrant coddens | x698 Def. Dram, 
Poctry 80 ‘The Fools we may divide into three Classes, viz, 
the Cudden, the Cully and the Fop, The Cudden a Fool 
of God Almighties making, 1700 Daynen Fadles, Cynon 
§ [ph, 179 The slavering cudden, propped upon his staff, 
1719 D'URrey Pills V. 309 Jack-puddings, for Cuddens. 

2. local. A name for: a. The coal-fish -[Gacl. 


_ eudainn] ; ).-? The char. - - - ‘ 


179% Ayrsh. Statist. Ace, TI. Jam.) In both loch 
and river [Doon] there are.. Fran or charr. 1836 


: ¥arrete Brit, Fishes (1841) V1. 25x Among the Scotch 


islands the Coalfish is called Sillock. , Harbin, Cudden, Sethe 
[etc.]. - 1848 Life Normandy (1863) I; 283 It was some time 
before I knew that stainloch, prey ish, seath, cudding, and 
poddly, were all one fish at different ages. * 
- Cuddicke, -ikie:.see Cuppy 1. ; 

Cuddie: see Cuppy. . 

Cuddle (kx @l), v.’ [A dialectal or nursery 
word of uncertain derivation. , , bGe 407 

Possibly a derivative of Courn a, in the sense ‘snug, cosy’? 


cf. fondle from fond adj. An original *couthle might be- 


come exdd/e,asin ME, Jibele, fithel, now Fipvte, the vowel 
being also shortened before the consonant group: (Close 
connexion withthe ME. edde, cupped, pa.t. of cudSen, KYTHE, 
‘to'make known, 7’¢/2. to make themselves known, become 
friends together’, is not tenable, because # was here = 7, 
OE: y, as seen in Ormin's spelling 27/ed.) Another sugges- 
tion is that it is related to Du. £uddex ‘coire, convenire, 
congtegari, ageregari' (Kilian), f. Audde flock, herd :—OLG. 
*hkudat=OUG., chutti. . Further evidence .as to its early use 
is wanted,:there being at present known only one doubtful 
example before 1700.) . Be peelings cit 
-L.: trans..To press or draw close within-the arms, 
so as to make warni and ‘cosy’; to hug or embrace 
affectionately, to fondle;. also adsol.". Se 
exgz0 Song in Rel. Ant.. 1. 239 Cudlyng of: my cowe, 
x919" D’Unrry Pills II. 28,’/Twas playing with her at 


CUDDY. 


Cuddle my Cuddy.-. 1789 Burss 2 £4. Davie ii, Till bairns 
bairns kindly cuddle Your auld gray hairs. 21825 Forsy. 
Voc. E. Anglia, Cuddle, to hug and fondle. 1825 Brocketr 
N. C.. Words, Cuddle,to embrace, to squeeze, to hug. -. 1863 
Kuinecsiey Water Bab. v. 219 Little boys..who have'kind 
mammas to cuddle them. | Soa 
Jig. 1852 Tuackeray Eng, Zune, i, (1876) 148-Temple seems 
.. to have been coaxed, and warmed, and cuddled by the 
people round about him. /déd. ii. 193 Cuddling to his heart 
the compliment which his literary majesty had paid him.- 
b. Zo cuddle uf: to arrange comfortably. . 
“x943 H. Watrote Lett. H. Afaniu (1834) 1. Ixxxiv.- 296 
Mamie herself could not have cuddled up an affair for his 
Sovereign Lady better..- : 
ce. Zo cuddle out of; to coax.or wheedle out of. ° 
1808 C. Kirkpatrick SHARPE Corr. (1888) I, 336 To cuddle 
his mother out of her money. - eae 
2. intr. To lie close and snug’; to nestle in to 
another person, to cling close together for warmth 


or comfort. (Often with extension; see quots.) 

xgxz E, Warp Quix. I. 158 Who would in Spité of Wedlock 
Run To Cuddle with the Emp’rour’s Son. 1718 Prior The 
Dove 55 She {a partridge] cuddles‘ low behind the brake. 
1727 SOMERVILLE Jad, xi. (R.), They bill’d, they chirp’d all 
day, They cuddled close all night. 1888 1. Somerset 
Word-bk., Two children lying very close together in bed 
would be said to be cuddled together. Again, chickens are 
said to cuddle in under the hen, 

b. To curl oneself up in going to sleep; hence, 

to lie down to sleep. (Also 7e/l.) 

182z Gat Sir A. Wylie 1. x. 76 Whar am I to cuddle. 
1847 Ava. Situ Chr, Tadpole vii. (1879) 65 Many a shining- 
coated insect cuddled itself up within the little tents thus 
made. 1888 Euiz. B, Custer Senting on Plains, He [a tame 
beaver} cuddles up under my gown, or on my arm, and goes. 
to sleep. Z 

c. fig. : 5 

x8x0 T. JerFenson Writ. (1830) IV. 146 The nest of office 
being toosmall for all of them to cuddle into at once. 1864 
Love. Fireside Trav. 287 A pretty little village, cuddled 
down among the hills. ; 

Hence Cuddling vé/. sb. : 

1880 Wenn Goethe's Faust w. xvit. 232 The kissing and 
cuddling that went on! 

Cuddle (kv'd’l), sb. [f. prec. vb.J “A hug-or 
embrace. 

1825, se 


in Brockett Vv. C. Words s.v., So then, wiv 
a kiss and a cuddle, These lovers they bent their ways 
heym, 1870 R. B. Brovan Afarston Lynch xxix. 309" 
meg a rebuke..he received only'a tight cuddle round 
the neck: - . : : . 

Cuddle-me-to-you: see Cun v.* b. . 

Cuddlesome (kz‘d’lsom), a. sonce-wd. [See 
-SOME.] Meet to be cuddled. 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butter fi; 
slender, and if one may so speak of a 
dlesome ! oe te 

Cuddly. (ka:d'li), ‘a. sonce-cd. - [f. as prec. +" 
-¥.] Given to cuddling; or? =prec. ‘ 

1863 KincsLey IWater Bad. v, She was the most..cuddly 
creature who ever nursed a baby.- 


+Cuddy}, cudeigh. Jrel. and Scoll,’” Obs: 


xxxv. 269 She was 
Peeress, she was cud- 


-In 6 cuidichie, cuddeehih, cuddeich; cud- 


dicke, -ikie. (Corruption of Irish cutd ofdhche 
(of which Spenser's cuddechih was an approximate 
representation), lit. ‘evening portion’.] “* 

1. orig. A supper ‘and night’s entertainmerit due 


to the lord from his tenant. 

3450 Stat. Ircland, Act 28 Hen, VI, c 1 The Captainesof 
the same Marchours. .doe gather and bring with them, . both 
men and women. .to night suppers called Cuddies, upon the 
said tenants and husbands. 1577-95 Desc. Jsles Scot. (in 
Skene Celtic Scot/, 111. App.. 429) By thair Cuidichies, 
that is feisting thair master when he pleases to cum in the 
cuntrie, ilk ane thair nicht or twa nichtes about, 1586 
Hooxer Girald. Ireland in, Holinshed UU, 23/2 That no 
lords. shall extort or take anie coine and liucrie; cosheries, 
nor cuddies, nor «nie other like custome from .thenseforth, 
1896 Spenser State Ire, Wks. (Globe) 623/2 The sayd 
Irish Lord is..cutt of from his customatye. services. .as 
Cuddechih [v. 2 Cuddie], Cosshirh, Bonaught, ‘Shragh, 
Sorchim, and such like. x89z Cocuran Patrick Afedtav. 
Scott. vi. 81 When systematically die..the custom of cud- 
dikic. .was restricted to four meals four times in the year 
to‘the Chief and his followers. a thn? id ce 
.2. Hence, a rent or present in lieu of this; a 
present, ‘n douceur, ‘a gift, a bribe’ (Jam.). .. | * 
.28.. Lease in C. Innes Sk. Early Sc. Hist. (1862) 985 ° 
A sufficient cuddeich [which I believe means a present given 


vin token of vassalage]. 1728 Ransay Las? Sf, Miser xvii, , 


Double pawns With a cudeigh, and ten per cent., Lay in 
my hands, x8rr Aiton Agric. Surv. Ayrshire Gloss. Gor - 
Cudeigh, bribe. 1892 Coctiran Patarick Medizu. Scot? i, 9 
In the Western Islands this rent was called the ‘ Cuddicke ', 
and is mentioned late on in the fifteenth century, _-’ s 
Cuddy ? (kxdi). Also 7 cuddie, 8 cuddee. . 
(Of-uncertain origin, Yule and Burnell disclaim 
an Oriental origin; they compare 16th c. Du. 
haifte, mod.Du. kajzét, used in same sense] -*. 
1. Nani. A room or cabin in a Jarge ship abaft - 
and under the round-house, in which the. officers 
and cabin-passengers ‘take their meals; ©" ,’ 
In x8th c, ‘a sort of cabin or cook-room in the fore-part or 
near the stern ‘of a lighter or'barge’ (Falconer); the small 
cabin of a boat. . ere sultan Th eS aye 
1660 Perys Diary 14 May, My Lord went up in his night- 
gown into the cuddy, to see how to dispose thereof for him- 
self. 172% Dup.ey in Pit, Trans. XXXIIL' 26; Another 
{boat] has had the Stem, or Stern-post. .cut off smooth above 
the‘ Cuddee.’, 1844 Regul. § Ord. Arny 365.1f the-quarter- 
deck be carried, the Men on Guardare to retire to the Cuddy. 


. 7 : . : 


, 


OUDDY. 


184g Stocourter Handbk. Brit. [dia (1834) 88 She has 
a magnificent saloon, or cuddy, where 100 persons“can dine 
with comfort in cool weather. 

2. A small room, .closet, or cupboard. . (Cf 
Cussy.) i ‘ 

1793, T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) IV. 74 We must give him 
from four to six or eight dollars a week for cuddies without 
a bed, 1873 Miss Brappon L. Davoren 1, it, Prol., 
Dreaming he was in his cuddy at Battersea, supping upon 
his beloved sausnges. 1883 H.C. McCoon Jenauis of 
Old Farm x19 A constant baker inspection of all one's 
house, especially of the cuddies and corners. 

3. attrib., as cuddy door, roof, table. 

1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair \vii, The. youngsters among 
the passengers. .used to draw out Sedleyat the cuddy-table. 
186x R. I. Scorespy-Jacxson Life W. Scoresby xv. 318 
He took up his position on the cuddy-roof, 

Hence Cu'ddyful. 

x84x Macauray Zss. WW. Hastings (1854) 654 Every ship 
«that arrived from. Madras. broaght a cuddly full of his 
admirers. - 1883 Sgectatory 22 Sept. 1208 A cuddyful of kings. 

Cuddy 3 (kedi). Chiefly Sc. Also ouddie, [Of 
uncertain derivation : the senses here grouped may 
be distinct in origin: sense 2 is perh. from Gaelic. 

In sense x, a word of the same homely status in Scotch 
as donkey is in English, for which written evidence begins 
only in the 18th c. It, has been plausibly conjectured to be 
the same word as' Cuddy, a familiar diminutive of Cuthbert 
in some parts of the north, Cf. the analogous application of 
Neddy, Dicky, to an ass; but unlike these, cuday has, now 
at least, no conscious connexion with the proper name, being, 
like donkey, simply,a common noun. The Gypsy origin 
conjectured by Jamieson has no basis in fact; there is no 
name for the donkey common to the Rommany dialects, 
and the Scottish Gypsy term is ezzed from German.) 

I. A donkey, “(Also czeddy ass.) 

xgxq-1g Facobite Songs (1819) 83, The Riding Mave iv, 
‘Then_hey the ass, the dainty ass..And mony ane will get a 
bite Or cuddy gangs awa, 3807 Hoce Mountain Bard 174 
(Jam.) Wi’ joy we'll mount our cuddy asses. 2825 Scorr 

ny Af, iii, ‘He's nae gentleman. .wad grudge. .the thris- 
tles by the road-side for n bit cuddy.’ 1862 Smires Zugincers 
III. 6g Manya time have I ridden straight into the house, 
mounted on my ase 

b. fg. A stupid fellow, an ‘ ass’. 

@1845 Hoop Kiluassegg, Fancy Ball, 'To exhibit a six- 

legged calf To a boothful of country Cuddies. 1885 Runci- 


MAN Skippers §& Sh. 127 You're not going to make a cuddy 


of me, : 

2. A name for the young of the coal-fish or 
sealhy; =CUDDEN 2. [Gael. cadaig, cudatnt.] 

1778 Jounson West, Jsi, Wks, X. 406 The cuddy is afish.. 
not much bigger than a gudgeon, but is of great use in these 
islands, 1865 J. C. Wincocks Sea Fisherman (3878) 105 
Immense. numbers of young Coal-fish are taken... in the 
Scotch lochs under the name of Cuddies. 1883 W. Brack 
Four MacNicols. iti, ‘Cuddies’ is the familiar name in those 
parts for young saithe. 

. A‘local name for the hedge-sparrow or ‘dun- 
nock’, and for the moor-hen. 

1802 G. Montacu Orvith, Dict. (18 3) 188 Moorhen .. 
Cuddy. 31868. ATxinson Cleveland fej loss., Cuddy, the 
hedge-sparrow, ie 

4, Mech. (See quots.) 

1852 S.C. Brees Gloss, Pract. Archit, 129 Cuddy, a three- 
legged stand, forming a fulcrum upon which a long pole is 
placed, and which is used as a spring lever. 1874 KuicuT 
Dict. Mech, Cuddy, a lever mounted on a tripod for lifting 
stones, leveling up.railroad-ties, etc. 

5. Comb. Cuddy-legs (see quot.). 

1880-4 F. Day Fishes. Gt. Brit. VW. 209 Cuddy legs, 
a large herring. i 

Gude. Sc. Obs. Also 6 cnide. [Corresponds 
regularly to ME, code (Cops 8), the two pointing 
to an OE, “edd: but this is not found] ,A 
chrism-cloth ; =CopE sd.3 . . : 


+" fexgz0 Code; 1483 Cud : see Cove*.) aix4s5 Hoitanp 


Houlate 978 Thy cude, thy claitbis, nor thi cost, cummis 
nocht of the. 1813-75 -Diurn. Occurvents (1833) 103 The 
salt fatt be the erle of Eglingtoun; the cude be the lord 
Sympill, xgs2 Lyxpesay Mozarche 997 Altace for ws! it 
had bene gude, We had bene smorit in our cude. : 
Cudeigh: see Cuppy 1, . 
Cudgel (kodzél), sd. Forms: 1 cycgel, 
kyegel, kicgel, 3 kuggel, 6 cogell, coogell, 
quodgell,; 6-7 cogil(1, cudgel, 7 cogeell,cugeel, 
endgil, 6- cudgel. [OE. epyegel, hicgel, of which 
the OTeut. type would be *kzget/o- ; but nothing 
is known of it in the cognate'langs. “Original-y has 
become 2, as in dlesh,.clutch, much]. ; 
1. A short thick stick used as a weapon; a_club. 
897 fivrrep Gregory's Past, x). 997 Dat hie mid dem 
kycglum_ [Coté, kyclum] hiera worda (verbornm: jacula] - 


ongean hiera ierre worpigen. — tr, August. Solilog. (Shrine 
163; Paul.& Br.. Beitr. .1V. 120), [Ie] ‘gaderode me_ponne 


ie rode steaue; pet him is ‘lodest kuggel, Icie on pe deouel 
logge.. 1566 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 252 
This deponent had a lytell cogell. 998 Suaus.'Merry HW. - 
Iv fi, 87 Heauen i to thy husbands cudgell : and 
the dinell guide his’ cudgell afterwards. 16x18 Kowranps 
Night-Raven (1620) 29 Tom with his cudgell, well-bebasts . 
his bones. 1662: J. Barcrave Poge Alex. III (1867) rar 


“Wgclas and stuban sceaftas. a z225 Ancr. R.292 Mid te 


- [saw..a coggell of wood hanging in a’ small rope. 1727 


Swirt Gulliver u. vi. 146, I prepared two round’ sticks 
about the- bigness of common cudgels, 1836 Marrvar 
Faphet \xxix, Saluting him with several blows on his head 
with his cudgel. . Ra ee Reece: 
b. in Z/. Short for :-A, contest-with cudgels ; 
= CUDGEL-PLAY. Cor ae 
1630 R. Fohuson's Kingd. § Contutw, 29 One of our lusty 
plotighmen. .wounldat fisty-cuffes or cudgels soundly beclowt 


1239 


a Hollander. 2663 Flagellum; or O. Cromwell (ed. 2) 8 
Players at Foot-ball, Cudgels, or any other boysterous sport. 
rgiz Appvison Sfect. No. 434 ? 2 They learned to Box 
and play at Cudgels. 1800 WinpHAm Sgeeches Pari. (1812) 
1. 335 If a set of poor men..prefer a 
Reading Mercury 24 May, A good 
cudgels. 3 

2. fig esp. in phr. Zo take up the cudgels: to 
engage in a vigorous contest or debate (for, zx 
defence of, on behalf of). Sot To give up ox cross the 
cudgels; ‘to forbear the contest, from the practice 
of cudgel-players to lay one over the other’ (J.). 

1654 WriTLock Zootomia 233 [Writers] taking up the 
Cudgels on one side or other. 2166: Futter |Vorthies 
(x840) HI. 309 Mr. Chillingworth .. took up the cudgels 
against him. “1678 Burter Ad. 11. ii. go Which fore’d the 
stubborn'st for the Cause To cross the cudgels to the laws. 
x691 tr. Emilianne’s Frauds Romish Monks 414 Tho’ 
I ‘did not immediately give up the Cudgels, «1704 
L’EstrancE (J.), To contend ,, and then either to cross 
the cudgels, or to be baffled in the conclusion. 185 
‘Tuackeray Zug, Hum. v, He had..wielded for years the 
cudgels of controversy. 1869 Trotiorg He Avez i, (1878) 
5 His wife had taken up the cudgels for her friend. | 

3. Comb. as cudgel-cracking, -proof adj. 
also CUDGEL-PLAY, -PLAYER, -PLAYING. 

1620 pla mndsadte, thd (1880) x0 A Master. .of the may: 
nanimous Method of Cudgell-cracking. 1663 Butter J/ad. 
1. i. 306 His Doublet was of sturdy Buff, And though not 
Sword, yet Cudgel-proof. 1774 Jort Cotuer Mus, Trav. 
(1775) 75 A skin which must be cudgel-proof. 

Cudgel,. ff. prec. sb] 

1. ¢vans. To beat or thrash with a cudgel. 

1596 Suaus, 1 Hen, JV, ut. iii, 159 He call'd you Iacke, 
and said hee would cudgell you. 2679 Woop Life (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) {1. 473 John Dryeden the poet..was about 8 
at night soundly cudgell’d by 3 men. 835 Macautav //is¢. 
Eng. Ili. 221 Sometimes he was knocked down: some- 
times he was cudgelled. 


me of cudgels. 289 
at to be played for at 


See 


b. fig. 

x602 Lf... Flan. i. 63 Cudgell thy brains no more about 
it. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Ref, To terrify the court of 
Rome, and cudgel the Pope into a compliance with what he 

ired. x HACKERAY Pendennis xv, When_a gentle. 
man is cudgelling his brain to find any rhyme for sorrow 
besides borrow and to-morrow. 1857 De Quincey China 
Wks, 1871 XVI. 254 Luckily we have. .cudgelled them out 
of this hellish doctrine. 

2. intr. To play cudgels for : see CuncEtn sb. 1d, 

x840 THACKERAY Catherine xii, Monsieur Figue gives a 
hat to be cudgelled for. 

Cudgelled (kudzéld), p/. a. [f. prec. sb. and 
vb. +-ED.] Beaten with a cudgel; + produced by 
cudgelling (ods.). 

1599 Suaxs, Hen. V, v. i. 93 And patches will I get vnto 
these cudgeld scarres. x: Burke Regie. Peace ni, Wks. 

II. 308 His. .cudgell inistry, cudgelled by English 
and by French. 2 . . 

+b. Having trimming, etc., laid on thickly and 
cele Obs. (humorous), 

2398 E. Gurin Skial. (1878) ox He weares a Jerkin 
cudgeld with gold lace. 1630 J. ‘Taytor (Water-P.) Wks. 
(N.), An Irish footman with a jacket cudgeld down the 
shoulders and skirts with yellow or orenge tawny lace. 

Curdgellee. xonce-wa. [f. CuDGEL v. + -EE.] 
One who is cudgelled. 


. 1806 Fessennen Democr. ¥. 118 note, The gentleman, 


who in that encounter had the honor to be the cudgellee. 

Cudgeller (kxdgéloz). [f. as prec. + -ER1J.] 
One who cudgels ; one who plays cudgels. 

3880 Hotiysann Treas. Fr. Tong, V2 donneur de Baston- 
nades, 2 cudgeller. 1642 Mucron Asol. Srect. (1851) 267 
Often lyable to a night-walking cudgeller. 81x Sorting 
Mag. XXXVIIL 16x Cu ers, wrestlers, back-sword 


players. 
Cudgelling (kzdzélin), od/. sb, [-Inc?.] 


The action of the verb CuDGEL: a. Beating with 
a cudgel ;-b. Cudgel-playing. 

1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cv”. ut ili. 249 Proud of an heroicall 
cudgelling. 1663 Cowney Cutter of Coleman St. v. xin, 
There should ha’ been a Beating, a lusty Cudgeling. 1787 
Map, D’Arsray Diary x0 Feb., For t were you most 
famous at School?.. Cudgelling, sir. 1827 De Quincey 
MurderWks. TV. 2x Aman deserved a cudgelling for writing 


.* Leviathan’. a 1839 Praep Poems (x864) IL. so Fearless 


he risks that cranium thick At cudgelling and singlestick. © 


. Cwdgel-play:. [lit. play of cudgels.] The 


playing or wielding of cudgels; the art of combat 
with cudgels; a contest with cudgels. : 
1636 T. Ranvatt in Azz, Dubrensia (2877) 19 What is 
the Barriers, but a Courtly way Of.our-more ‘downe-right 
sport the Cudgell-play? 1682 H. More Anhot. Gianoills 
tee Orient. 191 No small fools at the.use of the Staff or 
Cudgil-play.” 1722 Arnutunot Yokn Bull i. it, Immense 
riches, which he used.to squander away at’ back-sivord, 
quarter-stafi, and cudgel-play. ; , 
Hence.Cr-dgel-play:er, Cu'dgel-play‘ing. .~ 
x91x Bupcett Sect. No. 16x °,3'A Ring of Cudgel- 
Players, who were breaking one another’s ‘Heads, 1727 
Lapy M. W. Montacue-Zeéé, .xxxiv. I, taa_A$ natural to 
them as .cudgel playing or football to.our’British swains. 
1826 Scorr in Croker Papers (1884) I. ‘xi. 318 When 1 was 
a cudgel player, a sport at which I was once an ugly cus- 
tomer. 1859 Suis rn 62 Drew. . while at Cawsand 
ston a prize for cudgel-playing.. - | .. A ows 
Cudle, a fish, var. of Currne. - : 
+Cuds. Oss. A deformation of the word God's, 
in oaths and exclamations ; cf..Cops, Cors. Also 
Cudso, Cudsho (cf. Corso). Phe ea eos 
+1899 Mippreton & RowLey Old Law w..i, Cud ‘so, 
Gnotho, Yi not tarry so long. 1607 Mipoteron Afichkaed- 


CUE. 


mas Term i. iti, Cuds me! I'm undone. «2627 — No 

IW7t v. ii, Cuds bodkins! 1663 T. Kituicrew parcon's 
Wedding 1. ii, Cud's body, they're twigs of the old rod.. 
that whipped us so lately. xyxx Swier ¥rul, to Stella 
z July, Cudsho, the next letter to Presto will be dated from 

extord. 

Cudweed (ko'dwid). [f. Cup sd.: the plant 
being administered to cattle that had lost their 
cud.] The common name for the genus Guapha- 
4ium of composite plants, having chaffy scales sur- 
rounding the flower-heads: originally proper to 
G. sylvaticum ; extended to other plants, of allied 


genera, or similar appearance. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 25 Ceatunculus. maye be 
called in englishe Chafweede, it is called in Yorke shyre 
cudweede. 1597 Gurarpe Aerdad u. cxcv. 515 English 
Cudweed hath sundrie slender and vpright sta Fes. 2688 
R. Hotme Armoury u, 76/1 The Cotton Weed or Cud- 
Weed. 1854 S. Tnomson Wild 77. m. (ed. 4) 248 the little 
silvery-looking cudweeds, or Guaphaliuns. 1879 Prior 
Plant-n., Sea-Cudweed, Diotis maritima. 1884 Mitre 
Plani-n., American Cud-weed, Antennaria margaritacea. 
Golden C., Pterocauton virgatum, 

+Cudwort. Ots, Also quide-. =prec. 

1548 Turner Names of [Terbes 83 Cartafiiago. .is called in 
english Cudwurt, or Chafewurte. 1887 Mascatt Govt. 
Cattle (1627) 40 Some doe take a handfull of the hearbe 
called Cud-wort..& so conueigh it into the beasts mouth to 
swallow, that hath lost his quide. 1611 Corgr., //erbe 
& cotton, Cudwort, Chaffweed, Cudweed. 1725 BrapLey 
Fam, Dict., Quide; an Evil that likewise affects Sheep; to 
cure which take Quidewort, which grows amongst Corn. 

Cue (kiz), 50.1 Forms: 5 cu, 5-7 4,6 qu, que, 
kue, kewe, 6- ove, 

1. The name of the letter Q, q.v. 

1755 Jouxson, Q... The name of the letter is exe, from 
queue, French, tail; its form being that of an O with a 
tail. [Anentirely erroneous guess.) 

+2. The sum of half a farthing, formerly denoted 
in College accounts by the letter ¢, originally for 
quadrans. Obs. (Cf. CEE.) 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 106 Cu, halfe a farthynge, or q, 
calcus .. minutum, ¢128910 Barciay Alive, Ga. Manners 


(1570) Bij, All these... are scantly worth a kue. 1g26 
Sxerton Alagnyfi 36 Not worthe a cue. 1842 Recorpr 
Gr. Artes (1575)29 A _kewe the vii} part of a penny. 1600 


Hottanp Livy uv, Epit. 1241 A’ small peece of silver of 
three halfepence farthing cue. 16x7 Minsneu Duedor, Cue, 
halfe a farthing, so called because they set down in the 
Battling or Butterie Bookes in Oxford and Cambridge the 
letter q. for halfe a farthing, and in Oxford when they make 
that Cue or q. a farthing, they say, Cap my q. and make it 
a farthing thus 4. A : 
+b. éransf. A term formerly current in the Uni- 
versities for a certain small quantity of bread ; also 


extended by some writers to beer: cf Cur. 

1603 Patient Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 9 Eight to a neck of 
mutton—is not that your commons?—-and 1 cue of bread. 
160g rst Pt. Yeronime in Hazl, Dodsiey 1V. 367 Hast thou 
worn Gowns in the university.,ate cues, drunk cees? 1640 
Guartuorne Wet i Const. 1, You're not now Amongst your 
cues at Cambridge. 1670 Eacnarp Cont, Clergy 26(N.) 
He never drank above size q of Helicon. 

te. fig. A little, ‘a little bit’. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 111. x, 141 Cardenio is rais'd 
a Cue above the Don. 

Cue (kiz), 55.2 Forms: 6 kew, ku, quew, 6-74, 
quue, 6-8 que, 7 Q, qu, kue, 6- cue. [Origin 
uncertain. 

It has been taken as=F. guveve tail (see next), on the 

und that it is the tail or ending of the preceding speech ; 

ut no such use of gvexe has ever obtained in French 
(where the exe is called répéégue), and no literal sense of 
gueue or cue leading up to this appears in 16th c. English, 
On the other hand, in 16th and early 17th c. it is found 
written Q, 9, ¢., or gw, and it was explained by 17th c, writers 
as a contraction for some Latin word (sc. guadis, quando), 
said to have been used to mark in actors’ copies of plays, 
the points at which they were to begin. But no evidence 
confirming this has been found. 

1626 Minsneu Ductor,s. lit. Q, A gu, a terme vsed among 
Stage-plaiers, » Lat. Quis, i. at what manner of word the 
Actors are to beginne to speake one after another hath done 
hisspecch. 1633 C. Burter Exe. Gram.,Q,anote of entrance 
for actors, because it is the first letter of gsando, when, 
showing when to enter and speak.) 

I. i, Theatr. The concluding word.or words 
of a speech in a play, serving as a signal or direc- 
tion to another actor to enter, or begin his speech. 

533 in Strype Zcc?, AZew, TIT. App. xi. 31 Amen must 
be answered to the thanksgevyng not as to a mans q in 
a playe. 1590 Suaxs. Mids. N. v. i, 186 Curst be thy 
stones for thus deceining mee .. Deccining me is Thisbies 
cue; she is to enter, and I am to spy her through the 
vvall. 2736 Fiecoine Pasquin n. i, That 1 might use him 
like a dog! Promp. .. Where is this servant ? Why don’t 
you mind your cue? Sera. O, ay, dog’s my cue, 1882 
Daily Tel. 7 Dec., The prompter was away ..and the 
‘cues were not properly given. 1884 G, Moore AZwmnmer's 
1Wéfe (1887) zar ‘Cue for the soldier's entrance’, shouted 
the prompter. 


b. Jes. A'diyection to enable a singé? or player 


_to come in at the right time: after a long rest: see 


uot. . 
M380 Grove Dict. Mus: 1.423 A few notes of. some-other 
part immediately preceding the entrance of his own are .. 
printed smali.in the stave‘as-a, guide; and this is called 
a cue. : : . 

2. fig. A sign or intimation when to speak or 
act; a hint or guiding suggestion how to act, etc.” 

1863-CALFHILL Answ. to Martiall ot b, For he shut in 
one before, of purpose, to open it when hys ne came. 

56-2 


CUE. 


1594 Suaxs. Rich. 7//, 11. iv. 27 Had you not come vpon 
your Q my Lord, William Lor Hastings had pronounc’d 
your’ part, ‘1602 —' Ham, 1, ii. 587 What would he 
doc, Had he the Motiue and the Cue for passion That I 
haue? 1622 Manne tr. Aleman's Guana d’ Alf. (1630) 5% 
Herevpon my Companion taking his Q. It is not (quoth 
he) any lacke of. ,hanging in the aire. 1722 De For Col. 

Yack (1840) 197 My merchant gave me my cue, and by his 
direction I answered, «1734 Norte Zam. 1. iv. § 119 
(2740) 293 Who was..to take his Ques from her, and to move 

nd do as she inclined him. 1863 Wivre Mrtvitte 
Gladiators 11. 268 His.comrades kept behind him, taking 
their cue from his conduct. : . 

+b. A hint of what is coming, a premoni- 
tion., 

1647 H. Vaucuan Sou-dayes iii, A taste of Heav'n on 
earth; the pledge and Cue Of a full feast. 

. The part assigned one to play at a par- 
ticular juncture; the proper or politic course to 
take. 

58x T. Hower. Deiises (879) 194 Take heede therfore, 
and kepe cach Cue so right, That Heauen for hyre vnto thy 
lotte may light. 1g98 Snaus. Aferry JV. m1. iti. 39 Mistris 
Page, remember you your Qu. Afist. Pag. I warrant thee, 
if I do not act it, hisse me. 1605 — Lear's. ii. 147 Pat: 
he comes..my Cue is villanous Melancholly. 1605 T7yall 
Chev. m1, ii, in Bullen O. PZ, III. 308 It is thy q, to enter. 
a 650 May Satir, Puppy (1657) 23 It was their Qu’ now to 
fly .. which they did with exquisite dissimulation. 1941 
Ricuarpson Pamela Il}. 312 You're the Countess of C—’s 
yma Daughter Jenny—That's your Cue. 1868 E. 

Eowarps Kaleigh 1, x. 175 His cue would naturally be.. 
to magnify the difficulties of the enterprise. 7 

4, Humour, disposition, mood, frame of mind 
(proper to any action). 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. 1x. («593) 228 (He) did not 
watch Convenient time, in merrie kew at leasure him to 
catch, 1867 Drant /forace Epist. 1. ii. Hv, Ech personage 
in his righte Quue take heede that thou dost frame. 1607 
WALKINGTON Oft. Glass 21 Men of greater size are seldome 
i’ the right cue. r75s2 J. Newton Lett. to Wife 3x Oct., 1 
should Jay the paper aside till I were in a better cue. 19756 
Touvervy Two Orphans I, 69 The ‘squire being out of the 
cue, as he called it, for eating. 185: Hawriorne Ho, Sev. 
Gables xix. (1883) 348 Nobody was in the cue to dance. 

5. Comb., as cue-call, “jell : 

1603 Harsnet Pop. /mpost. 19 He could. .relate(as other 
his Cue-fellows have done) how hee came to that facility in 
his part, who were his prompters {etc.], 188z Rossert1 
Ballads & Sonnets, Sooth-say vii, In the life-drama’s stern 
cue-call, A friend’s a part well-prized by all. 

Cue (ki), 54.3 [Variant of Ouevs, a. mod.F. 
geeue, in OF, cue, coe, kene,=Pr. coa, coda, It. coda 
iL. cauda tail.] 

1. A long roll or plait of hair worm hanging down 
behind like a tail, from the head or from a wig; 2 
pigtail. Also spelt QuEuE, 

1731 Cipper Zpit. to G. Lille's Lond. Merchant, The 
Cit, the Wit, the Rake cocked up in Cue. 1772-84 Coox 
Voy. WV, ut.vi.(R.), Those cues or locks. .look like a parcel 
of small strings hanging down from the crown of their 
heads. 1843 Lever A Hinton xxxvi. (1878) 25x The 
scrupulous exactitude of his powdered cue. 

2. The long straight ie gted rod of wood tipped 
with leather, with which the balls are struck in- 
billiards and similar games. 

(According to Littré the guexe was originally the small 
end of the tapering stick then called the d:dlard,] 

1749 in B. Martin Dict. 1779 J. Dew Siltiards in Hoyle's 
Games Lurpr. 247 U the Leader follows his Ball with either 
Mace or Cue past the middle Hole, it is no Lead. x844 Ata. 
Sartn Afr, Ledbury xxxviii. (1886) 118 He knocked down 
a large cuc that was lying against the billiard-table. 2856 
Craw.ey Billiards (1859) 7 ‘The best cues are made plain, 
of well-seasoned ash. : 

. The tail (of an animal). Amorous zse. 

1867 Lowett Biglow P. Ser, 1. 80 Your [frog's] cucs are 
an anachronism. 

4. a support for a lance, a-lance-rest’ (Jiperial 
Diet.). 

.5. Coinb. (from sense 2), as cte-ball, -lip; cue- 
butt (see quot.); oue-rack, a rack for holding 
billiard cues. : 

1873 Bennett & Cavennisn Billiards 26 Cue-tips are made 
of two pieces of leather cemented together. /déd. 27 The 
cue-butt or quarter-butt is larger in diameter than the cue, 
about 5 feet long, and'leathered at the bottom. 


Cue (kiz), a. [f Cur 5.3] zrans. To form or 


twist (the hair) into a cuc; to fumish with a cue. 
Hence Cued Z#/, a. a A 

z Coon Voy. IV. m1. vi. (R. ey separate it [their 
ha into small looks which ee ed or cuc round with 


the rind of a slender plant. «773-83 ‘Tnacner Adit. Frud. 


(1823) 230 A genteel cucd pie. 1824. Scorr St. Rosaz's iii, 
ue lossom .. wore his hair cucd, and dressed with 
powder, ’ . 
Cue-ball, a vave—1, + ‘Piebald; skewbald’ 
(Davies). a 
3869 Brackmore Lorna D, xxxix, A gentleman on a cue- 
ball horse. 


aa 
Cueist (kivist). [f. Cuz 53.3 + -1st.] .One 
skilled in the use of-a cue: an appellation of a 
dilliard-player. ae 
* 1870 A. Sreinmetz-Gaming.Table U1. 153 The extra- 
ordinary performances of some of the first-class cucists. 
189x Doncaster Chron. 2 Jan. 5/6 ‘The cucist.showed won- 


derful manipulation. . 

Cueless (kidlés), a." ¢are- 1. 
- Without a cue‘or pigtail. =~ eae 
- 1830 Cartyie Richter Mise. Ess. (1888) III. 27°7Bare- 
necked, eueless. : ea” 


[See ins.) 
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‘Cue-owl. “A ‘namé-applied to the Scops-owl 
{Scops Git), commion on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and 2 summer.visitant to Britain. 

(Howard Saunders Afanual Brit, Birds (2888) e98says ‘To 
my ear its cry is a clear metallic ringing £2-0n—whence the 
dtalian names chit, citt.'] 2 

x8s55 Browne Andrea del Sarte, The Cue-owls speak 
the name we call them by. 1856 Mgs, Browninc Aur. 
Leigh ym. (2882).324 The cue-owls from the cypresses 
Of the Poggio called. - . 

‘|| Cuerpo. Olds. Forms: 7 cuerpo, quirpo, 
7-8 querpo. (Sp. ezerfo body :—L. corpus.] 

_ i. Only in phrase Zi czerpo; without the cloak 
or upper garment, so as to show the shape of the 
body; in undress ; also fig. sometimes humorously, 
withont clothing, naked. 

a@x625 Fretcuer Love's Cure u.i, Boy: my Cloake and 
Rapier; it fits not a Gentleman of my ranck to walk the 
streets Zt Quento. 2654 H. L’Estrance Chas. J (2655) 72 
Out came the Lieutenant with his suit of Gallants, all armed 
in cuerpo. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. Il. 556 He..under- 
valued his office by going in auirpo like a young Scholar. 
1740 Warburton Div. Legat. v. Wks, V. 217 He .. strips 
Moses of his mission and leaves him to cool, in querpo, 
under his civil character. 19748 Smottetr Rod. Raud. x, 
The drummer, who had given his only shirt to be washed, 
ss aay in cuerpo. 

. attrib, and Comb. 

1644~7 CLEVELAND Char. Lond, Diurn.3 A zealous Botcher 
in Morefields .. contriving some Quirpo-cut of Church-Go- 
vernment.. 1941 RicHarpson Pastela ixxxiv, These smart, 
well-dressing, querpo-fellows. 

Cuff (kof), sd. Forms: 4 coffe, 4-7 cuffe, 6 
cuyffe, 7 kuff, 7- cuff. [ME. coffe, cuffe, of un- 
certain origin. 

The word has some similarity of form to ML. cushia, 
cuffia, in OE. cuffie, cap, head-covering, I. coffe, Coir; 
but no connexion of sense appears. ] 

+1. A mitten or glove. Ods. 

1362 Lancn. P. Pl, A. vit. 56 He caste on his clopes, 
i-clouted and i-hole, His cokeres and his coffus, for colde of 
his nayles. 1440 Promp. Parv. 106 Cuffe, glove, or 
meteyne, mitta (J. civoteca). 1467 Nottingham Ree. W1.262 
Unum par chirotecarum vocatarum cuffes de velwet. 

2. An ornamental part at the bottom of a sleeve, 
consisting of a fold of the sleeve itself turned back, 
a band of linen, lace, etc. sewed on, or the like; 
also, the corresponding part of a shirt-sleeve, or 
a separate band of linen or other material worn 
round the wrist so as to Syren under the sleeve. 

1522 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 154 My velvett jacket, to 
make his childer patlettes and cuyfies. 1594 Nasne Un/ort, 
Trav. 15 Cleane shirts and cuffes. a 1613 Oversury A IVife 
(1638) x62 He never weares Cuffes. Wirpinc in Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 2g9 Fora of Kuffs. 1768 Sterxe 
Sent. Fourn., Remise Door, She laid her hand upon the cuff 
of my cont, 1838 Dickens O. 7aist ii, Oliver firmly grasp- 
ing his (Mr. Bumble's] gold-laced cuff. x86x Wynrer Sac. 
— 153 He turned up his cuffs like an expert chemical 
jecturer. 

b. That part of a long glove or gauntlet which 


covers the wrist or part of the arm. 
ee Hewrr Anc. Armour I. Deser. Engravings 
p. vii, The sollerets and the cuffs of the gauntlets. 
3. A fetter for the wrist, a HANDOUFF. 
1663 Butter Hed. 1. 31. 1093 Promises that yoke The Con. 
ueror, are quickly broke, Like Sampson's Cuffs. 186 
uackeray Round. Papers, On being found out (1876) 132 
Mr. Bardolph .. puts out his hands to the little stecl cufis, 
and walks away quite meekly, 
4, attrib. and Comb. 
1677 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 389 For cuff strings, 
8d. 1684 Lond, Gas. No. 1981/; A Cuff Button with 
a Diamond of about ten grains. 1883 A, Donson O/d World 
Ldylls 17° The shoulder-knot that slept within her cuff-box. 
Cuff (kxf), sb.2 [Goes with Curr v1 (q.v.).] 
1. A blow with the fist, or with the open hand ; 
a buffet. Cf yésticaf. ra . 
rsgo Levins Afanip. 183/39 cuffe, colaphus, 15: 
Susie. Tam. Shr. wie ii. 165 This mal baked bude oes 
tooke-him suche a cuffe, That downe fell Priest and booke. 
1635 N.R. Cantdten’s ‘Hist, Eliz. wv. 493 She .. gave him 
a cuffe on the ears 1712 Appison Sect. No, 433 & 6 Their 
publick Debates were generally managed with Kicks and. 
Cuffs. 1879 ‘Cassell's Techn, Educ. 1V. 62/t Many a cuff 
did the foreman. .give him for absenting himself... . 
b. Phr. -4é' cuffs: at blows, fighting; 4o go or 
Sall to cuffs. ‘ ig ' 
x602 Suaus. Zant, u. ii. 373 Vnlesse the Poet and the 
Player went to Cuffes in the Question. 1669 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3986/4 The Contest grew so high, that they began to'de 
side the dispute at Cuffs. 2683 slatobiog. Sir F. Bramston 
140 Macedo. .fell 'to_cuffs with a Frenchman.- 1711 Swirt 
Lett. (1767) LL 275 He wasat cuffs witha brother footman. 
zgz0 Humourist 54 Mutatius is generally at Cuffs with 
himself, @ 1839 Prarp Pocms Gp ‘205 And there 
were kings who never went To cuffs for half-a-crown._ 
2. transf. A blow or-stroke of any kind... -  - 
‘x610 Mir. Mag. Sr9 (T:) The billows rude. .Cuffaftercuff, 
the ‘earth’s green banks did batter. © x778 Map. D’Arstay 
Diary 23 Aug. In getting out of the coach, she had given 
-her cap some unl cuff, ae Paces Poe Hight. 34 
Granite bittlements that .. stiffly bear the cufis and buffet 
of the strong-armed blast.-" 7. te oe 
Cuff; 54.3 slang. [Cf Currin, Cour 1.] -A con- 
temptuous term for an old mai; esg, a miserly. old 
fellow. wid Drip ds Sate ges age te 
1616 R: C. Times’. Vhistlew. 1255 Some rich cuffe. @2700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, A pleasant Old Cuff, a frolicksom 
old Fellow. - 1725 Bawry Zvasm, Cotlog. (1877) pz (D.) 
Gi. I boarded with Antronius. $a. What with that rich 


CUFFLESS. 


old cuff? ‘19760 Cotman Polly Honeycombe iii, Ten to one 
the old cuff may not stay with her. . ‘ 
Cnff, st.4 A variant (of Scottish origin) of Scurr, 
SorurF, in Cuff of the neck, ‘the fleshy part of the 
neck behind’ (Jam.) ;-also the coat collar. ; 
2740 in Inverness Cour. 29 Dec. 1883. 3/1 Mr. M.'s wife was 
drawn backwards by the'cuff of the neck. 1823 Gatt 2. Gil- 
haize 1, 8x (Jam.) Her husband .. seizing his Grace. by the 
cuffof the neck, swung himaway from her with. .vehemence. 
31873 Lyrron Ken. Chillingly w. x, 1 took him .. by the 
cuffofthe neck. 1876 Saies Se. Natur. ii. (ed. 4) 29 She 
took hold of her son by the cuff ofthe neck. . 
), 24 [OF uncertain origin: - cf. G. 
Rogues’ cant ze to thrash (‘ perh. of Hebraic 
origin’, Sievers); also Sw. £ufa to thrust, push.] 
1. “aus. To strike with the fist, or with the o 
hand; to Lagpice ites ‘ a ; 
1530 Panscr. cuffe one, I pome! about the 
heed, Ye arabes 3570 Levins Aauip. 28/3 To cuffe, 


colaphizare. x Suaxs, x Hen, V1, 1, itt. 48: Priest, be- 
ware your B » | meane to tugge it, and to cuffe you 
soundly, 1676 D'Unrey Jfad. Fickle v. ii, Sirra_you shall 
be huffe and cufft, and flip’d and kick’d. x78x Map. 


D’Ansuay Diary 25 Aug., I think a man deserves to be 
cuffed for saying any lady will marry him, 2872 W. Brack 
Adz. Phactoniv. 42 She ran out. .and cuffed the boys’ ears, 
b. transf. To beat, strike, buffet. 

e611 Cuarman Jitad xv. 575 Like a wave.. that .. down 
doth come And cuff a ship. az649 Drusix. of Hawt. 
Poems Wks. (2721) 43, The angry winds not ay Do cuff the 
roaring deep. 1855 TENNYSON J/and 1. vi. i, The budded 
peaks of the wood..Caught and cuff’d by the gale. 

+e. To vanquish in fight, * beat’, ‘lick’. Ods, 

1653 G. Damien /dyil i. 32 The fabled Monsters, we! Sr 
Bevis oft Vanquisht in fight, and our St George has Cufft. 
2769 Jounson 26 Oct. in Boswell, I'll take you five children 
from London, who shall cuff five Highland children. 

+2. Of birds: To strike or buffet with the wings, 
asin fighting. (Also adsol.) Obs. 

x62x G. Sanpys Ovid's Afet. xu. 270 [They] Their oppo. 
sites with beake and tallons rend; Cutie with their wings. 
x647 N. Bacon Dése. Govt. Eng. vii, 171 He hawked at 
all manner of game... till at length being well cuft and 
plumed, he was fain to yoke his lawless will under the Grand 
Charter. 1682 Otway Venice Pres. u. ii, 1687 Drvpen 
Hind § P. 1. 1224 The Pigeons. .with their quills .. cuffed 
the tender chickens from their food, 1725 Pore Odyss. 11. 179 
They [two eagles) cuff, they tear; their cheeks and necks 


ey rend. Z 

3. absol, or z1xtr. To deal or exchange blows; to 
fight, scuffle. oe 

x6rz [see Currie]. 1675 Cotton Poct, Wks. (1765) 223 
I'll cuff with thee for twenty Pound. /did. 224 To prate, 
And cuff it out at Billingsgate. 1693 Drypen Fuz. (J.), 
While the peers cuff to make the rabble sport. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 153 All those who choose .. in 2 
ring with him to cuff, 1886 J. K, Juncus Idle Thoughts 
(ed. 58) 128 Shrill-voiced women cuff, and curse, and we 

Hence Cu-ffing vd/. sb. and ap/.a. (In quot. 1609 
Jig.=Contending, opposing. ee 

x609 Jas. I Sp. at Whitehall in Harl.. Mise. 1.12 There 
are divers crosse and cuffing statutes, and some are penned 
as they may be taken in divers, yea, contrary sences. «1680 
Burier Rent, (1759) 11. 32 In Cuffing, all Blows are aimed 
atthe Face, 1741 Ricttarpson Pamela Il. 257, I have but 
just escaped good Cuffing. 1886 Burros Arad. Nis. 1. 325 
Give her a sound cuffing. ‘ 

(kof), v2 rare. [f. Curr sd.1] - trans. 
To put cuffs on; to handcuff; see Curr sd.1 3... 

3693 Lurraety Brief Kel. (1857) L11, 1 He was cuff'd and 
shackled with irons, and committed to Newgate. 1851 Sir. 
F. Parcrave Norm, § Lug. 1. 555 Taken prisoner, cuffed 
and stripped. * : 6 5 

Cuffed. (kaft), a, [f. Curr 50.14 up 2] Having 
cuffs: in parasynthetic comb,, as doudle-cuged. 

1558 Inv, in Lane, § Chest. Wills (1857) 278 On shurt, 
double cuffed, and edged with silver Jace. 

Cuffer (kv'for). ff, Curr vl + -urn1.J One 
who cuffs;.a boxer, fighter. 2 6.) * | 

3662 Gunnine Lent Fast 173 That we -, be [not] as such 
cuffers who fight as it were with their shadow. 1675 Hopes 
Odyssey x1. 287 Pollux good Cuffer, Castor Cavalier. x705 
Srannore Paraphr. UL. 273, I, like those Wrestlers and 
Cuffers, fight in'very good earnest. ' 

th. humorously. The fist. Obs. : 
-1694 Ecuarn Plantus x8 Afercury (Holding Bp bis Fist). 
Rogue, look to yourself. Socia. You may act, Sir, as you 
please, as long as you are so plagucly arm’d with those 
uffers, ‘ 
: Cwffin (kefin). Thieves? cant. Also 6 cuffen,’ 
Z cufiing. [? connected with Curr 54.3] -.A man, 
ellow, chap; =Cove 56.” Queer cugin: achurlish 
fellow ; also, a-justice. . 

1567 Harman Caveat 86 Yonder dwelleth a quyere cuffen 
-. Yonder dwelleth a hoggeshe and choyrlyshe man.  x609 
Dexter Lanthornz § Candleldt, Wks, 1884-5 IU. 196 The 
word Coue, or Cofe, or Cuffin, signifies a Man, a Fellow. 
1641 Brome You. Crew nu. Wks. 1873 HE. 389 We are 
assaulted bya quire Cuffin, «1900 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Queereenfin a Justice of Peace; also a Churl. 1828 | 
firt. Midtl. xxv, ‘He knows my gybe as well as the jark of 
‘cer a queer cuffin in England.” 1829 Lytton Disowned 4 
‘What ho, my bob cuffins,’ cried the gipsy guide, ‘I have 
brought you a gentry cove’. - 5 
+ Curiile, v. Obs. vare—1. 2? =Scurrre. 

1596 Spenser J. Q. 1v. iv. 29 Most‘cuffling [1611 cuffing} 
close, now chacing:to and fro. , S a 

Cu'filess, z. [Sce -Lrss.] Without cufls. : 

. 1873 Miss Brapvon Str. § Piler, iii. 64, I should go cuff 
less and collarless.. —. ; 2 
uffoye, variant of CAFFoY. 

2678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1278/5. 


‘CUFIC. 


‘Gufic (ki#fik), a Also Cuphie, Kufie. [Ff 
Cufa. or Keufa, an ancient city near Babylon, the 
residence of the caliphs before the building of 
Bagdad, and a great seat of Mohammedan learn- 
ing.] Of or pertaining to Cufa; applied to a 
variety of Arabic writing, attributed to the scholars 
of Cufa. 

Cufic is found mainly in old copies of the Koran, on coins 
of the Abbasid and other carly dynasties, and in earipsans 
It differs from ordinary Arabic writing (Vash/d) in the an- 
gular form of many of the letters, and the general rigidity of 
the strokes, in which it bears a considerable resemblance to 
the Syriac Zstrangeio, The name is sometimes loosely ap- 
plied to old forms of Arabic writing generally ; but the 
opinion once currerit that the Cufic writing is older than the 
round characters is now known to be incorrect, 

1706 Hearne Cod/ect. 22 June, The Cufic characters. 1851 
D. Witson Prek. Ann. IL. tv, iit 262 ic coins inscribed 
in the old Arabic-character. 1879 C. R. Conner Teutwork 
Pal. 318 Over the outer Arcade of the Dome of the Rock 
runs the great Cufic inscription, giving the date of the erec- 
tion of the building in 688 a.v. 

Cui- in Sc. forms ; see Co-, Coo-, Cu-. 

| Cui bono (kai bawnes). A Latin phrase, 
properly cuz dono est, fuit, etc., meaning ‘To 
whom [is or was it] fora benefit ?’ z.e. ‘ Who profits 
(or has profited) by it?’ attributed by Cicero to 
a certain Lucius Cassius (Pro Roscio Amer. xxx): 
popularly but erroneously taken in English to 
mean ‘To what use or good purpose?’; hence, 
sometimes szds¢, The‘ question of the practical 
advantage of anything; practical utility as a 
puseipic. 

1604 Br. Anprewes Servs. Ej b(T.), For, what of all this? 
what good? cui bono? x6z1-51 Burton Anat, Afel.t. ii, 1. 
vii. (3676) roa/a To build an house without pins, maken rope 
of sand, to what end? cwz dono? 1836 J. I". Davis Chinese 
IL. ae (Stanford) The Chinese always estimate such matters 
by their intermediate and apparent c#i dono, 31847 De 
Quincey Seer. Soc. i: Wks. 1890 VIL. 178 The point on which 
our irreconcilability was greatest respected the ¢zz dono (the 
ultimate purpose) of this alleged conspiracy. 

b. adj. or attrib. Of or relating to the question 
cut bono ?; sometimes = utilitarian. 

1734 Nort Exam, 1, iii, § 130 (2740) 207 All which 
Matters... amount .. toa Demonstration of the Sort I may 
term ei donto. x79r Boswetnt Yohsuson (1848) 690/2 Dr. 
Shaw..used to say, ‘I hate a cui dono man’, 1873 H. 
Srencer Stud, Sociol, iii. 69 Are there any who utter the 
cui bono criticism? : 

¢. vb, To put the question ced dono? in regard 
to (anything) ; to question the utility of. 

3837 Lytton Z. Maltrav. vm. i, An ambition, which 
seemed..to cvé done the ean of worldly distinction. 

uich-grass, obs. f. Quirca-: cf. Couox sé.? 

Cuif, var. Sc. spelling of Coor, fool. 

Cuinage, cuynage, obs. forms of ComaaE. 
As applied to tin, in English Law Books, it means 
the official stamping of the blocks; =CornacE 4. 
*"[An erroneous explanation by Cowell (1607) was corrected 
in Blount's Law Dictionary 1670, but, having been copied 
by Johnson, is still repeated in modern Dictionaries.] 

inye, ~ie, var. of CUNYE S¢., coin. 

Cuir, obs, Sc. form of Cuorr, CURE. 

, Cuirags (kwire's, kisre’s), sb. Forms: a. 5 cu- 
ras,-esse,aquyras, 5-7 curace, 6-7 curase,cuirace, 
srasse, ouyrasse, 7 curasse, 7~- Ccuirass; A. 6 
cuyratz, 6-7 curats, 7 curets, cuirats; y. 6-7 
ouret,-e,curat,-e,6curiet, curret,-ette, 7 cniret, 
[In the forms cttras, guyras, curace, cuirasse, a. ¥. 
cudrasse (1418 in Hatzfeld), f. cuz* leather, after 
Pr, cotrassa, Tt. corasza, Sp. coraza:—L. coriacea 
adj. (fem.) leathern, f. corde leather; the med.L. 
coraciunt, coratium, cuirass, is from the mod. langs. 
‘The original OF. name was czirdée (later gztizte):— 
LL. type *corédta, whence ME. guzvie, guirre. In 
16th c. a frequent Eng. form was carats, cuérats, 
app. under the influence of It. czvasea: cf. MLG. 
horite, ODa. Rérrits, kyrrita, etc. This being, 
from its final s, tréated as a plural, gave the ninti- 
lated singular curat, crate, etc., common 1560- 

1650. e stress was then on the first syllable, 
but was subsequently under F. influence shifted to 
the second: Bailey 1730 has cuira'ss.] 

1,.A piece of armour for the body (originally of 
leather 3 spec. a piece reaching down to the waist, 


gylte. zg98 B 
Armes..with his cuyrasses of proofe.- - 1618 
1v, ii. 282 A golden curace, or brest-plate. 


LTON Floris 


x678 tr. Gaya’s 
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Arius of War 44 The Cuirass is Musket-proof, .x: tr. 

Keysler’s Trav, (1760) 1V. 289 The armour of aot 

guards with half-cuirasses. 1820 Scorr Monasi. xxxv, The 

troopers .. armed with cuirass and back-plate. 6 Hist. 

Ree, Life Guards 215 On this day (182) the Household Bri- 

gade first appeared in Cuirasses, which it has since worn. 
+B. Form curats, cnirats, etc. 

zg9x Haninaton Ort, #1. xx. cvi, He casts away his 
curats and his shield. xg98 Cuarman //Ziad mm. 343 The 
curets that Lycaon wore. 16x Corar., Cuirasse, a Cuirats. 
3627 Lisander & Cal, 1. 55 Just betweene his armeand the 
curats, x647 W. Browne tr, Polexander u. 216 Hee made 
his cuirates fly in a thousand pieces. 

Ty. This form treated as #2, with a sing. curat, etc. 

1g52 Huoet, Czret, breast-plate or stomager. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 98 Lyther bresteplates or curettes of golde. 1596 
Srenser F. Q. v. viii. 34 Through his curat it did glyde 
162g Boys Mis. (1629) 533 Paul here makes no mention of 
a backe Curate for a Christian souldier. 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt 46 Their Curates are vnriuetted with blowes. 

+2. pl. Soldiers wearing cuirasses. Os. 

1g98 Barret Theor, Warres v. ii. 143 Accompanied with 
Lances, or cuyrats on horsebacke, I meane armed petranels 
or pistoliers, 

3. transf. &. The breast-plate of the Jewish high- 
priest. 

3836 Kents in Lyra A fost. (1849) 169 The mystic cuirass 
gleams no more, In answer from the Holy One. 

b. A close-fitting (sleeveless) bodice, often stif- 
fened with metal trimmings or embroidery, worn 
by women. 

1883 Standard 3 Aug. us A dark brown (dress] with 
a cuirass of gold lace. 1889 ‘ohn Bull2 Mar. 150/2 Mrs. C.’s 
dress was of white silk, with tablier and cuirass bodice em- 
broidered in pearls. 

4, a, fig. Applied to the buckler or any hard 
protective covering of an animal. b. ¢vazsf. The 
armour-plate protection of the sides of a ship, etc. 

1898 Svrvester Du Bartes 1. vi. (1641) 51/1 Th’ hast 
armed some (creatures].. with thick Cuirets, some with scaly 
Necks. 1860 Zngincer 16 Nov. 316/2 Whitworth’s gun may 
punch ahole in the iron cuirass of thesesbips. 1888 RoLLEs- 
ton & Jackson Anint, Lyé 831 A very distinct cuticle, either 
. dorsal thickened cuirass, a bivalved cuirass, or rings of 
plates. . . 

Cuirass (kwiree's, kizre's), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, To cover or protect with, or as with a cuirass ; 
to furnish (a ship) with armour-plating. 

3863 G. T. Lowrn Wand. West. France 326 There were 
two frigates on the stocks, one..of -- to be cuirass 
1880 Browninc Dram. Idylis, Clive 50 His scalemail's 
warty iron cuirasses 2 ile, 188x Daily News 10 Mar. 
5/z Black silk dresses are cuirassed with an armour of jet. 
ira'ssed, gf... [f. Curass sb. + “ED. 

1. Furnished with or wearing 2 cuirass ; also ig. 

1729~52 CHAMBERS Cycd, s.v. Cuirasse, A Food part of the 
German cavalry are cuirassed. 1852 Moir Portrait of Scott 
Poet. Wks. II. 258 The cuirassed warrior, stern and high. 
1854 H. Mitter Footgr. Creat. iii. (1874) 23 Remains of 
a large cuirassed fish. 

2. Of ships, etc.: Armour-plated. 

1864 Daily Tel. 12 Oct., The invention of cuirassed vessels, 
3870 Stas 12 Dec., Cuirassed locomotives were ready 
on the Orleans line with guns to support. 

Cuirassier (kwirasios, kitte-). In (6 coritser), 
7 cuiraisier, -asseer, -azeer, curaseer, -asheer, 
-useer, -iazier, -(s)sier, coriassier, 8 curiasser, 
g cuirassour, -sieur. [a. I. cuirassier, f. cutvasses 
introduced in 17th c., and applied to the heavy 
cavalry in the Civil-Wars. Coritser for LG. horit- 
ser (= early mod.G. Aiivisser), occurs 1551 as an 
alien word in 2, document abstracted by Strype.] 


1. A horse soldier wearing a cuirass, 

The proper name of a certain type of heavy cavalry in 
European armies. The name is not now used in the British 
army, though some of the regiments of Guards correspond 
in equipment, . 7 

(xs5x in Strype Ecct, Mem. U1. 258 Sixteen horsemen and 
two coritsers.] 1625 MarkuaMm Souddiers Accid. 41 The first 
and principail Troope of horsemen. .are now called Cuiras- 
siers or Pistolliers. 1664 Power Zap. Philos. 1. 2 Armed 
Cap-a-pe like a Curiazier in warr. 672 Mitton P. X. 1. 
328 Cuirassiers all in steel for pontine fight. 1702 W. J. 
Bruyn's Vay. Levant ii, 6 Many ‘Troopers, Curiassers, 
armed Switz. x80 Sforting Mag, XVII. 135 Exercising 
his regiment of cuirasseurs. 1824 Macautay Vasedy, Our 
cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the accurst. 1874 
Green Short Hist. x. 81x The victorious horsemen were 
crushed in their turn by the French cuirassiers. 


b. fig. and ¢ransf. 


3658 RowLann Moujet's Theat. Bec Ep. Ded., The Fleas. 


that are Curasheers, and their k stiffe with bristles. 
1927 Pore & Arsutunor Art of Sinking 108 Call an army 
of angels, angelic cuirassiers. 
“¥ 2. (erroneously). A cuirass, Obs. 

1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. (1662) 162 His Curuseers to 


“be of gold, hisrobe blew and silver, his buskins of gold. 


Ibid, 165 The Roman Emperours habit was -this: their 
curuseers yellow embroidered with silver.’ : 
Cuirats, cuiret, obs. ff. Curnass. 
{{Cuix-bouilli. Forms:. 4-5 quir-, quyr- 
boilly, -boily, -boyly, -boile, -boyl(I)e, quere- 
boly, qwyrbolle, coerbuille, -boyle, 6 Sc. qur-; 
corbulze, [F. (kwér-bulyz) 42. ‘ boiled leather.’] 
- Leather boiled or soaked in hot water, and, when 


soft, moulded or pressed into any required form ; on 


becoming dry and hard it retains the form given 
to it, and offers considerable resistance to cuts, 


blows, etc. ; peatets ; 
The word was in common English ise from 14th to 16th 


every Butt so that it be Span' 


CcuIT. 


c., after which it is not found till modern times, when it 
appears as borrowed from modern French. 

4375 Barwour Sruce xu. 22 On his basnet hye he bar 
Ane hat off qwyrbolle. 1386 Cuaucer Six 7'hopas 164 
Hise Iambeux were of quyrboilly [v.~. quereboly]. ¢ 1400 
Maonoprv. (Roxb,) xxvi. 123 Pai hafe platez made of coer- 
buille. 1413 Lyoc. Pilgr. Sowle wv. xxx. (1483) 80 A feyned 
hede formed of playstred clothe other of coerboyle. ‘1513 
Dovetas £xeis v. vii. 77 Thair harnes .. thaim semyt for 
to be OF curbulge corvyne sevin gret oxin_hydis.° 1880 
C. G. Levann Afinor Arts i, 1 Solid or pressed work, known 
as cuir bouilli, in which leather ., after having been boiled 
and macerated, or rendered perfectly soft, is moulded, 
stamped, or otherwise worked into form, 

Cuire, obs. Sc. form of Cure. 

Cuirie, var. of guy, obs. aphetic form of 
EQuerry, royal stables, stud. 

¢1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 159 (Jam.) The 
King .. caused his Mr. Stabler to pass to his cuirie, where 
his great horse were. x60r Hottann Péiny 11, 327 The 
Empresse Poppza..had her cuirie of she Asses in her traine 
--onely to wash and bath her body in their milke. 

| Cuisine (kwizin). [F. caisine kitchen, = 
Pr. coztna, It, euctna:mL. coguina, cocina, f. cogudre 
to cook.] Kitchen; culinary department or esta- 
blishment; manner or style of cooking; kitchen 
arrangements, 

(a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ, Ord. (1790) 32 One messe 
ers de kusyn.] 1786 Han, More Florio 657 (Stanford) 

reat Goddess of the French Cuisine, 1827 Kzatince 

Trav, \, 204 Fish and fowls, highly seasoned, according to 
the Moorish cuisine, with saffron. "1871 Narneys Prev. 4 
Cure Dis, 11. ix. 956 Those innocent arts of the cuisine, 
which render food pleasant. _ 

Hence Cnisi‘nic a. nonce-rud., pertaining to the 
cuisine ; Cuisi‘nier [I".], 2 (French) cook. 

x848 Fraser's Mag. RXXVUE. 134 With his cuisinic 
knowledge he has so annoyed the members. 1859 Lanc 
Wand. India 23 Amongst the most skilful of cuisiniers, 

Cuisse, cuish (kwis, kwif). Forms: p/. 4 
quysseaux, -ewes, § cusseis, cussues, qwys- 
shewes, 5-7 cushies, 7 cushes, 6-9 cuisses, 8-9 
cuishes ; sig. 5 cusshewe, cusché, 7 cush, a 
cuish, [In 14th c. guyssewes, cetissues, a. OF. 
cuisseaux, cuisiaux, pl. of ctissel = It. cosciale, L. 
coxale, £.L. coxa hip, It. coscia, F. cuisse thigh. 
In Eng. the -cwes, -es of the plural being reduced 
to -zes, and at length to -es, the latter has been 
confounded with the plural ending in /ish-es, 
etc., and a singular cuish, cudsse formed. The 
etymological sing. would be gzissed, or guissew.] 
pl. Armour for protecting the front part of the 
thighs; in sing. a thigh-piece. 

(13x4 Str R. pe Crirrorp in Hist. Lett. § Pap. North 
Reg, (Rolls 1873) 227 Vij. pair de trappes.. ix. pair de 

uisseus.] ¢2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10027 

rthur..was armed fynly wel Wyb..Doublet & quysseaux. 
c1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 578 Queme quyssewes .. coyntlych 
closed His thik prawen py3ez. 1423 Jest. Edor. (Surtees) 
III. 73 Pro uno pare de qwysshewes de mayle, pro defen- 
sione crurium. 3425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xxxii. 46 Hys 
Cusche Laynere brak in twa. x590 Str J, Smytu Disc. 

Weapons 3 1f he had that day worne his cuisses, the bullet 
had not broken his thigh bone. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. LV, wv. 
i. 105, I saw young Harry with his Beuer on, His Cushes 
on his thighes. x602 Warner 4/6. Lng. xu. Ixix, (1612) 
291 The Taishes, Cushies, and the Graues. 1622 I’, Mark- 
HAM B&, War w. viii. 151 They shocke close together, and 
as it were sone Cush to Cush. 1697 Dryven Virgil Ded., 
How came the cuisses to be worse tempered than the rest 
of his armour, 17x8 Pore /éfad 1. 41x The purple cuishes 
clasp his thighs around. 1814 Scorr Ld. of /s/es v1. xxxili, 
Heim, cuish, and breastplate stream’d with gore. 188x 
Parorave Vis; Eng. 136 Sidney struck onward, his cuisses 
thrown off. z ! 

Hence }Cuishard [F. cudssard], Cuisset, 
Cuissot [F. 13th c.J, im same sense, Cf. also 
Cussan. . 

1g98 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss, 250 Cuisset, is the 
armings of a horseman, for his thigh vnto the knees. | 1678 
tr. Gaya’s Arms of War 44 Cuissots or_Thigh-pieces. 
1632 J. Haywarn tr. Biondi's Eromena 145 He bore him a 
thrust under the vauntplate, between the two cuyshard 
poe 1830 E. Hawks Anglo-Fr, Coinage 110 Part of 

is cuissarts appears. 

C , obs. form of CusHION. 

+Cuit, cute. Cis. Also 6 cuyte, cuite, 8 
cutt. [a. F. czit :—L. cocizes cooked, boiled, pa. 
pple. of entzve:—L. cogutve. Insense 2, perth. repr. 
F. cudte sb. a boiling, a boil-] 

1. Orig. adj. in wine eutt, subsequently used 
absol.: New wine boiled down to a certain thick- 
ness and sweetened. 

¢1460 J. Russet Bk. Nurture 118 The namys of swete 


wynes y wold pat ye them knewe..wyne Cute. 1574 Hyu. 
Ord. ‘Dees 1a Pe The sweet lycour named Cuyte. 1598 


.Frorto, Vin. cotto, 2 kinde of sodden wine which we call 


cute, to put into other wines, to make them keep the longer. 
x60r Hottanp Pliny xxu. xiii. 121 Nettleseed taken in 
wine cuit asa drinke openeth the matrice. 1615 Markuam 
Eng, Housew, nz iv. (1668)'116 If it be ‘Spanish Cute, two 
gallons will go further than five’ gallons of Candy Cute. 
2703 Art & Myst, Vintners 33 ‘Iwo Gallons-of Cutt, to 

Bh. Catt, 1786 Dict. Trade 
& Commerce, Wine-Cuit, or boiled wine .. by that means 


‘Still retains its native sweetness, 


_ &. Boiling or seething; a boil. 


3460 J. Russexn Be. Nurture 138 Sugré of .iij. cute 


avhite hoot &moyst in his propurte, /éfd, 159 Gynger of 


iij. cute. 


CUITER. 


Cuit, var. of Coor? Sv, ankle. 

Cui-tehour, obs. Sc. form of Covcnrn? 1. 

1538 Lynprsay; Satyre 2605 ‘Sir, 1.compleine vpon the 
idilf men..Tugglers, lestars, and idill cuitchours. | 

‘Cuiter (kétor), vw. -Se. Also cuter, kuter. 
trans, To attend to with kindly assiduity; to 
minister to; to coddle, | : 

19795 Burss Deuk's dang our my Daddie iv, Ive seen 
the day you buttered m: Sicoe And cuitered me late and 
early. 1847 Ballads § Songs of Ayrshire Ser. 1. 118 O sac 
iin'ly's she cuiter’d-the weans. 

Cuith, var. of Coors, coal-fish. 

Cuittikin: see Currxm, gaiter. 

Cuittle (k#t'l), v. trans. Sc. , 

1. To curry, wheedle, coax. 

ers6s Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 97 (Jam.) Thir 
words were spoken by the Chancellor, purposely to cause... 
all the lave..to follow, and come in the Kings will, and 
thought to have cutled them off that way. 1816 Scorr Odd 
AMfort. xxviii, This Mrs. Dennison, was trying to cuittle 
favour wi’ ‘Tam Rand. 1818 — Br. Lamm. xiv, Sir Wil- 
liam..wad sune cuitle another out o’ somebody  x820 
— Abbot xvi, The Protestant. .cuittles us with the liberty of 


conscience, 

2. To tickle. (? for &dé#/e.) : 

azggo A. MacDoxatp in Scott IVav. xi, And many 2 
weary cast I made To cuittle the moor-fow!'s tail. 

uk-: see also Cuck-, 

Cuke, obs. form of Cook. 

+Cuker. Obs. rare—'. 
woman’s dress. 

¢ 1460 Towneley Myst, 312 The shrew .. is hornyd like a 
paren The cuker hynges so side now, furrid with a cat 
skyn. 

| Cul (kv, often kil). [F.=bottom, fundament 
of the body, anus :—L, cf/is. 

Formerly naturalized as CuLe qg.v., and now used in 
certain phrases, In F. the ¢ is mute, but in Eng, it is 
usually pronounced, though the French pronunciation is 
otherwise more or less attempted.] 

\ Cul-de-four (k7-d' fiir, often k/l da f#-1). Arch. 
Pl. culs-de-four. [F. = furnace bottom, oven 
bottom.] (See quots.) 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl, Cul de four, a sort of low, 
pais yault, oven-like. Cud de four of a niche denotes 
the arched roof of a niche on a circular plan, 2876 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss. Cul de four, a low vault spherically formed 
on a circular or oval plan. An oven-shaped vault. 

\| Cul-de-lampe (ksi-d’ lanp, often k#l do 1aap). 
Pl. culs-de-lampe. [F. = lamp-bottom : the shape 
ot the ‘asc suggesting the bottom ofan ancient 
lamp. 

1. Arch, An omamental support of inverted 
conical form ; a pendant of the same form. 

1727-51 CHAmnens Cyc?., Cul de lamp, French term.. 
applied in architecture to several decorations, both of 
masonry and joinery, used, in vaults and cielings, to finish 
the bottom of works, and wreathed somewhat in manner of 
atestudo. 1833 J. Dattaway Disc. Archit. Eng., §¢. 94 
(Stanford) The roof has several pendents (cu/s de Lampe). 

2. Printing. An ornament used to fill upa blank 
space in a page, as at the end of a chapter when 
the matter stops short of the bottom. 

3818 Scorr 3, Lamu. i, An ornamented and illustrated 
edition, with heads, vignettes, and ends de lampe. 

|| Cul-de-sac (k7i-d’sak, often kzil do sek). Pl. 
culs-de-sac, [I*. =sack-bottom, bag-bottom.] 

1. Anat. A vessel, tube, sac, etc. open only at one 
end, as the czecum or ‘ blind gut’; the closed ex- 
tremity of such a vessel, etc. / 

1738 Afed, Ess. §& Observ. (ed. 2) IV. 92 An Infundibuli- 
form Cul de Sac or Thimble-like cavity, 1809’ Bronte in 
Phil, Trans. XCIX, '163 "The a:sophagus..terminated in 
a cul-de-sac, 184r-71 T.R. Jones Antu. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
878 In many Ruminants..a cul de sac occupies the come 
mencement of the vascular bulb of the urethra. 

2. A sirect, lane, or passage closed at one end, a 
blind-alley; a place having no outlet.except by 
the entrance; in “AZz/it. use, Said of ‘the ‘position 
of an army hemmed in on all sides except be- 
hind. : - 

3819 WeLLincton in Gurw. Desf, IV. 518 The bridges.. 
being irreparable, they would be in a cud dé sac. 2828 
Scorr ¥7'n4, (1890) IL. 163 Coming home, an IrislY coachman 
drove us into a cud de sac, near Battersea -Bridge,-» 1872 
Baxer Nile Tribut, ix. 143 The herds of game found them- 
selves driven intoaculdesac. © - 

3. fig. -* An inconclusive argument.’ 

In some mod. Dicts. ~~ - 

Cul, obs. form of Cunt. 

-cula : see -coLus, 


+Culb, culbe. Obs. 
var. of Aofbe,-in same sehse.] «A retort: -  . + 
2683 Pettus Feta ALi. 1. (1686) 146° Let it boil-over the 
Coal-fire in a little Culbe'or boule. ‘ /ééd. 171 Put'it into a 
sound well luted glass Boule or Culb, ke ae Se 
ulbut, v. rare. [An anglicized adaptation 
of F. .culbuter, £.: cut back, fandament +. butler 
to butt, to strike abruptly.] . To overturn back- 


Some part of a 


wards, throw any: one on his back ; 'to‘drive ‘back 


in disorder. © Be? . 

t a 2603 Urounart Rabelais ut. xxvi. 2x9 Not ., permitted 
o.cu 

+ihiad led or left them to be culbuted by the French, 842 

Lbid, LI. 630 A British battalion. “driving him over hill cad 

dale, culbuted in the most exemplary manner. Be 


Obs! rare. [ae MITG. Arelb(e, 


ut, , x832 Blackew, Mags, XXXII- 545 The generals * 
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CULGEE. 


- Gulch, ‘cultch (kelt{). local: ' Also culsh. “-oule,-sefix, corresp. to ¥. ~cule, ‘ad. L. -cttlus, 


(Possibly a. OF. czedche (mod.F. cottche) couch, bed, 
layer, stratum, ete. ; but the late appearance of the 
word leavesthis uncertain] -° ° - 


1, gen, Rubbish, refuse. (South of Eagl., and U.S.) 

1736 J. Lewis Hist. Thanet Gloss., Culch, lumber, stuff. 
173° Pecce-Kenticisms, Cuich, bits of thread, and the 
like, such as mantua-makers:litter a room with .. it means, 
I find too, any rubbish. 1888 -Exwortuy IV. Somerset 
Word-bk., Culch, broken crockery, oyster shells, and the 
usual siftings from an ash-pit. x89: Frat. Amer. Folk-lore 
No. 13 This word, when applied-to human beings, has 
a secondary sense of disgust. ‘He’s-a-mean old ‘culch! 
The epithet is the worst which can be used. fod. (Essex), 
Culsh may be shot here, : ; 

2. spec. The mass of stones, old shells, and other 
hard material, of whichan oyster-bed is formed. 
31667 Sprat Hist. R. Soc, 7 The Spat cleaves to Stones, 
old yater-shelt, pieces of Wood, and such like things, at 
the bottom of the Sea, which they call Cultch. x974 E. 
Jacos Faversham 83 A dredge full of Cutch instead of 
oysters. 1863 C.R. Marnnam in /uiell. Obseru, IV. 424 Paved 
with stones, old shells, and any other hard substances .. so 
as to form a bed for the oysters, which would be choked in 
soft mud, This material is called culch. 1891 W. K. 
Brooks Oyster 103 Oyster shells .. form the most available 
cultch, and are most generally used. 

Culd, obs. f. could: see Can v1 

Caldean (kvidin), a. [f next + -an.] Be- 
longing to the Culdees. : 

1807 G. Cuatners Caledonia I. ut. viii. 434 note, The 
Culdean monks. 1887 J. A. Write His. # Nation 11, 
xxvi. 353 That ancient Culdean father. R 


Culdee (kz'ldz), sd. and a. Also 5 Kylde, 6 
Kilde, 7 Culdey. [In Olr. céle dé (mod.Ir. cééle 
dé), found in the 8th c. in the sense of ‘ anchorite’ ; 
from cé/e associate, fellow, spouse, sometimes 
servant, vassal, liegeman, tenant + dé of God. In 
early Scottish records latinized in pl. heledet, helle- 
dei, keldei; rendered by Wyntoun dylde. By 
Hector Boece written Czddez to suit the derivation 
cultores Det, whence the Cuddees of later ver- 


nacular writers. 
The primary sense of cé/v dé was perh. socius Dei, as an 
appellation of a solitary who f{¢ the society of men to 
hold intercourse with heaven alone; Dr. Reeves (Cseldces 
o the British Isles, 1864) takes it as an Irish translation 
of the early Christian appellation servus Dei, servant or 
slave of God, applied to monks ; Skene (Celtic Scotland 11, 
u. vi) thinks céle dé a kind_of Irish adaptation or imi- 
tation of the term deicola, God-worshipper, applied from 
the 4th c. to religious recluses or anchorites in the cast. 
One of the later Latinized adaptations was Codidei, evidently 
= Deicolz, and the explanation ez/tor Dei appears to have 
been traditional in the time of Boece.) _ ae 
A. sh. A member of an ancient Scoto-Irish 
religious order, found from the eighth century 


onwards. 
The name appears to have been first given to solitar 
recluses; these were afterwards associated into communi- 
ties of anchorites or hermits, and finally brought under the 
canonical rule along with the secular clergy, ‘until at length 
the name became almost synonymous with that of secu 
canon’, (See Reeves British Culdecs,and Skene Celtic 
a si Le vi.) Gf Heiadles of 1 a 
1144-50 Donation of Monasi of Lochlewyn (Reeves 

130-1) 1 Et cum vestimentis ccclesanicis, quze ipsi Chelede 
habuerunt. ¢ 2170 Charter of IVnt, the Lion (Reeves 119) 
293 Episcopis et Keldeis de ecclesia de Brechin. 178-98 
Charter of Bp. Turpin (Reeves 119) Testibus. . Bricio priore 
de Brechin, Gillefali Kelde .. Mathalan Kelde, Mackbeth 
Maywen.) c1qzg Wysroun Cron. (ed. Laing) vi.722 Kyng he 
sessyd for to be, And in drewysaKylde. 1g26 Hec. 
tor Boxce Scot, Hist. vt. if. & Ut sacerdotes omnes ad 
nostra pene tempora, vulgo Culdei, i.e. cultores Dei sine 
discrimine vocitarentur, /¢id. If. 99a, Dei cultores, Culdei 
prisca nostra vulgari lingua’ dicti:, 1549 Monro, Tour.IV. 
tsles 3 (Aftse. Scotica II. 113) The and the philosophers 
called in Latine Druides, in English Culdeis‘and Kildcis, 
that is worshippers of God. .quhilks were the first teachers 
of religion in Albion. x596 Daxrystriey tr. Leslie's Hést. 
- Scot, wt. xxxiv, Notable men of learneng,and_religione, 
called _in our vulgar language Crfdei, 1789 Pinkerton 
Eng, Hist, Scot, (18:4) 11. 272 The Culdces thus united in 
themselves the distinction of monks of sccular clergy. 
1872 E, W. Rovertson Hist. Ess. 123 The Secular canon: 
or culdees, of Durham. 1880 SKene Celtic Scotl, 11. 22 
It is not till after the expulsion of the Columban monks 
from the kingdom of the Picts, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, that the name of Culdec appears... 

~ 4{ The siame was long ascribed in, error.to the 
.earlier Columban monks of the 6th and-7th cen- 
‘tury, and it is still popularly but erroneously 
associated with the Church of = aes : ie 4 
* "3603 Apol..Clerzgy Scot. §2, ‘oRsE lmer. Geog. TI, 
155s 3 a6 1D, Brack Hist, Brechinl.j. § * ay 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Culdees, 

x880 Sxene Celtic Scotl, 11. 337 We see it [Dunkeld] first 
as a Culdee church, founded shortly before the accession of 
the Scottish kings to the Pictish throne. « ~ y 


-+Cule." Obs. .Also 3 oul, 4 cuyl.- [a F, 


cul: see CUL.] ‘The rump; a: buttock. 


¢ 1220 Bestiary 741 in O. E. Afisc. 23 Of So Se he wile he. 


nimed de cul Ai 
‘Away, dogs with your taile!..Men schal threste in your 
cyl [2.1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. xav. iti, The cule or but- 
toks.’ 2528 Roy Rede ze (Arb.)'56 Then-foloweth my lorde 
on his mule Trapped with golde vnder her cule. 1543 in 
Bp. Hutchinson Sing (2728) 3 She told her Neigh- 
bours it would inake the Cule of the Maid divide into Two 
Parts. 182g Jasuson, Cudes, spl, Buttocks (Lat. wares). 


nd fet‘him: wel. ¢2325 Coer de L. 1822 


-cttla, -cultent, dim. suffix of all three genders; see 
-coLus. In‘ living words, -the suffix - underwent 
various phonetic’ changes: in “becoming French ; 
e. gi articelus,orteil ; auricula, oreille; cuniculus, 
conil; masculus, masle, mGle; but it remained -as 
-cle .after persisting consonants, as in avurecilus,. 
oncle; cooperéilum, couvercle. After the latter, 
some words of learned origin were fashioned in 
-cle; eg. article; but in modern times the L. 
ending has been usually adapted in F. as -czle, as 
corcule, corniciule,' corpuscule. In English, both 
endings -cle and -cu/e are. found, as corpuscle, cor- 
puscule, crepuscle, crepuscule, animalcule, formerly 
also animaicle, floscule, versicle, etc. -The L. 
endings -czlits, -cwslttm are sometimes retained un-' 
changed: see -cuLus. The ending -cz/e, -with 
connecting vowel z, is sometimes employed, after 
L. analogies, to form contemptuous diminutives, ° 
as pocticule: cf. criticule, : : 
Culerage: see CuLRacE. 


+Culet1. Ods. Also cullet(t, colyet, colict, 
culiet, cullet, culett(e. [a. OF. cuezllete, coillete, 
cuillete, a semi-popular ad. L. collecta collection, 
assessment, collection of dues.] A sum collected 
from a number of persons chargeable; an assess- 
ment, a rate: a. Oxford Univ. A fee formerly 
paid by every graduate to the bedel of his faculty, 
as a recompense for attendance at disputations, 
lectures, etc. It was collected by the bedel once 
a year, and was called in Latin camuulatio. 

1550 MS. note in Liber Antig. Bedellorum (Bodl, Libr. - 
Rawl. 662 fol. 134 b) Chargys of a bachyllar of dewynytte 
beyng no componder; hys cullet muste be pey([d] yerly. 
x602z In Clark Reg, Univ. Oxon, (1887) I. i. 22t He is to 
pay two years’ culett beforehand. 1866 Rocers Agric § 
Pr, lev. 123. 1873 Athenaum 5 Oct. 442/1. 

b. An assessment of parochial dues. © - 

The quotations refer to ‘culets’ paid by the chapelry of 
Ulpha to the Parish of Millom, of which it formed a part. . 
1764 Churchw. Acct.bk. Ulfha, Millom, Cumberland 
May 5 Bya list of four Coliets being one guinea each as 
follows, 3768 /éid. June 16 By a list of three Culiets and 
one third £3 9s. 6d. 1971 Jbid.Apr. 28 By a list of four 
Colyets, one half, one seventh £4 135. rod. x14 Lbid. 5 Aug. 
Culet* (kizlét). [a. OF. czlet, dim. of F, czed 
bottom: cf, F. czi/asse, the term actually used. 
The form ConLEer was ap . a cormption due to 
confusion with CoLuEr %é.! } Rint ch 
1. The horizontal face or plane forming the 
bottom of a diamond when cut as'a brilliant. 

1678 Lond, Gaz. No. 1330/4 A Laske, Indian-cut. under 
the Collet of the thicker side a little round hole, | 1874 
Wesrrore Precious Stones 4 Ina brilliant the culet is the 
base, and should be two-thirds below the girdle. : 

2, A part of ancient armour, consisting of over- 
lapping plates, protecting the hinder part of the 
body below the waist. ne 

1834 Poancné Brit. Costume 287 The lancier was to wear 
a close casque or head-picce, culesscts, culets, or guarde de 

+*Culeu'vre. Obs. rare. [a. OF. caluevre, in 
mod.F, conderure:~L, colebra snake.) A snake. 

x48z Caxton Alyre, 1 vic 76 The olyfaunt .. doubteth & 

fereth the wesell and the culeuure, ‘ . 

| Culex (kileks). [L. gnat.J. A gnat; in 
Extom. the genus containing gnats ‘and_ mos- 
quitoes. ‘ ° : ; 

2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 380/1 What is the cause that culex 
whiche is a lytel beest hath vi fect & two wynges. 1828 
Srarx Elem, Nat, Hist, 11. 227 The Culices, whose ‘larva: 
ave destined to live and find their subsistence in water, drop 

their ova on its surface. 31876 Dunrinc Dis. Shin’ 600 
. Culex, or Mosquito is not infrequently the source of con- 
siderable irritation upon the skin, ©) > 1G * 

'. |Culgee (kelg?). Asglo-Ind. ? Obs. ‘Also 8 
‘kulgie. [a. Urdii as halght, ad. Pers. ¢ 
-kalagi,' orig. kalaki, ‘of or pertaining to-a-festiveor 
martial-gathering, whence as sb, in the following 
"senses. (J. T. Platts.)] : ae ai 
. ti. A rich figured silk worn as a turban or sash, 
or otherwise, on a festive occasion ; hence, a figured 
Indian silk formerly imported into England. Ods. 

1688 Lond, Gas, No, 2312/4 To carry .147 Pieces of 
Culgees,. East-India Taffataes, or clouded Silks. 1696 
J. fe Merchants Warcho, 6 There is two sorts of Indian 
Silk called Cul A 
they are stain olo 
used for Handkerchiefs, and for Lining of Beds,.and for 
“Gowns for’ both Men and Women. ‘17.. in £;, Ashton Soc, 
Life Q. Anne (1882) 1, 75 ‘Stole out of the house of John 
Barnes. .a Culgee quilt.’ ee eee 

2. ‘A jewelled. plume surmounting the séxpesh 
(sarpéch) or aigretté upon’ the turban’ (Yule). ° 

x718 in J. T. Wheeler Madras in-Olden Time (186) I, 
246 (Y.) A vest and culgec sct with precious stones, 1786 | 
Tippoo's Lett, 263 WV) Three Kulgies, three Surpaishes.. 
have been despatched to you in a casket, 1832 Herxtors 
tr. Customs of Moosalrt. App. x. ln, ie «a phoenix-feather, 
fixed into the turban, having. generally a pearl fastened to- 
the‘end of it. Worn only by kings and the great. : 

Culice,-isse; obs. ff. CuLnis. — . 


es, the one is Satten, the other is Taffety, 
with all sorts of colours -. they are much 


CULICIFORM., 


Guliciform (ki@lisifgmm), a. rave [ad. L. 
type *culicéform-is, f. culex, culicem gnat; in F. 
culictforme : see,-FORM,] Gnat-shaped, gnat-like. 

1828 in Wesster. 1847 in Cratc. WANE Pb 

Gulinarian. (kidlinéeriin), ¢. rare. “[f. L. 
ceelinari-tts CULINARY +.-aN.] Of or pertaining to 
a kitchen; =CULINARY 1. - : 

26rg Sin E. Hoy Curry-combe v. 223 What are the Doc- 
trines. are they not Culinarian Theorems? 1828 Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 350 What an air of dignity he might have 
thrown over the culinarian roof. : 

Cwlinarily,’ adv. rare. [f. \ Cuninany + 
-L¥2.] In a culinary respect; -with regard to 
cookery. : 3 

3837 Jraser's Mag. XVI. 660 Culinarily and fairly, be- 
cause the animal .. furnishes us with beef-steak, sirloin, 
buttock. 1892 Black § White 25 June 802/t The dishes. . 
culinarily. .are so original. : 

Culinarious , (kidlinéerias), 2. vare. [f. L. 
culindré-us CULINARY + -00S8.] =CULINARY 2. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 64 Art culinareous, . 1848 
Tuacneray Contrib. to Punch Wks, 1886 XXIV. 199: I.. 
request that the Soyer Professorship of Culinarious Science 
be established without loss of time. 

Culinary (kidlinari), 2... [ad. L. culiniri-us, 
f. culina kitchen. . In ¥. culinaire (Cotgr.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a kitchen ; kitchen-. 

2638 Witxins New World iii. (7707) 30 Culinary and 
Elementary Fire are of different kinds. 1669 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles 8.1, x, 105 Culinarie Rhetoric, such ‘as is in use 
amongst Tiencher-Knights, 1775 Apair Amer. Ind, 405 
They reckon it unlawful .. to extinguish even the culinary 
fire with water. 1856 Miss Murock }. Aatifax (ed. 17) 
93 A very culinary goddess. 

_2. Of or pertaining to cookery. ‘ 

16gr Biccs New Disp. p 272 Culinary prescriptions. 1784 
Cowrer Zas# 1. 125 The palate undepraved By culinary 
arts, -x858 Hawrnorne Fy. § Zé. Frels, (187) 1. 60 Never 
keep any fire, except for culinary’ purposes. 

b. Of vegetables: Fit for cooking. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog, 1. 386 All kinds of culinary 
roots and plants. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 148 One of our most common and useful culinary 
eo we Ts ; 

liver, erroneous form of CALIVER. 

19754 T. Prince Aun, New Eng. ut. in Arb, Garner I. 


594. He discharges his culliver towards the place, 1864 
A. Bisset Omitted Chap. Hist, Eng, vi. 365 Breast-plates 


Pistol and culiver proof, 3 
Gull, st. dial, Also § cole. 
Bull-head or Miller’s Thumb. . 

@1499 Botoner Jtiz, (Nasmith 1778) 291 Homines pos- 
sunt piscare..de colys vocat. Myller-thombys, /did, 358 
Yn Wye-water sunt..cullys. 1847-78 Hatuiwe.t, Cz//, the 
bull-head. * Glouc. i 

Cull (kal), 5.2. slang and dial, [perh. abbre- 
viation of Curnx.] A dupe, silly fellow, simpleton, 
fool; a man, fellow, chap. ; 

1698 Jn Vino Veritas 25 How prettily we top upon those 
Rum Culls ‘called Gentlemen. “'r749 Fieupinc Zon Yones 
vii. xii, A way to empty the pocket of a queer cull. @ a 
Lrovp On Rhyme Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 107 The hen-peck’ 
culls of vixen wives. 1839 H. AinswortH Yack Sheppard 
(1889) x4 (Farmer) Capital trick of the cull in the cloak to 
make another person’s brain stand the brunt for his own. 

Cull (kal), 50.3 [f:Cone2] F 

+1. The act or product of culling ; a selection. 

@16x8 Sytvester Bethulia’s Rescue w. 383 Some curious 
Cull Of.Croton Dames so choicely Beautifull. ‘1643 Sir J. 
Seretman Case of Affairs 17 This man..presents the world 
with a cull of all the irregular times of our unfortunate 
Princes. 1692 .R, L’Estranct, Josephus’ Antig. xuv ii. 
(t733) 303 To make a Cull out of your several ‘Tribes, of 
six Elders out ofeach Tribe. - Gino 

2. Farming. An animal drafted from the flock 
as being inferior or too old for breeding; . usnally 
fattened for the market. Cf. Cuntine vd/. sb.U 2. 
(Usually in J/.) - : : 

The use in quot. r7ox is peculiar. 

1791 Youne Aun. Agric. XVI. 493 The Burford ewes are 
.,culled every year; the oldest are fattened and the ram 
given to’ the” culls; to answer the purpose of westerns, 
1809 Wat, Hist, in Ann. Reg, 801/2 We have our lamb 
fairs..our shearling fairs, our fairs for culls. 1858 Frv. 
R. Agric. Soc. XTX. 1. 39, 20 fat cows..the culls of their 
herds. "3880 ‘Blackw. Alag, Apr. 463 They were ‘culls’, 
that is sheep drafted out of other flocks for some fault or on 
account of age, + . : aed 

- attrib, 1793 Younc Aan, Agric. KIX. 148 Cull ewes, 
generally .. called draught ewes. 1879 Cassel?’s Techn., 
Leduc. Wi 322/t The purchasing of ‘cul "or old ewes from 
some good breeder. ‘ 


3. U.S. (pi) ‘Refuse timber, from whicl the best 
part has been culled out? (Webster1864). b. f Any 


tefase stuff ;. as,-in - bakeries; rolls not properly 
baked’ (Webster Sup. 1881). + -. _ 

1873 Wisconsin Rep. XRIX.'593 About go,coo feet was 
not ‘god merchantable lumber, but was what is called culls, 


Cull (kal), v.1 Also 4 cole, 5-7. cuille, 6-7 cul. 
[a. OF. ewtHir and -er, later exez//iv, in imperative 
cuille, cotile, ‘caeille (kél¥), to collect; gather, take, 
select, ete. = Pr. coillir, cuelhir, culhir, Cat. cillit, 
Sp. coger, Pg. colher, It. cogliere :-L, colligére, pres: 
indic. coéligo,. which . became subsequently. colgo, 
cogiio, and. was conjugated in different parts of the 
Romanic domain with -cve (It.), -@re (Sp. and Pg.), 
-tre (Pr. and F.),.-dre (F.). The word was, fre- 


The fish called 


set ae 


qitent in ME, in the form cad? (see Com 2.1, and _ 


1243 


ef. Cor 2,3) for the OF. form corllir; cel appears 
in the 15th ¢., and may represent the F. stem 
cuell-, cueill-: ch ME. peuple for F. pueple, 
peuple, Cf. also ME. Coyt, to collect.] 

1. trans. To“choose from a number or quantity ; 
to .select, pick. Now most frequently used of 
making a literary selection. Cull out: to pick 
out, select (arch.). 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. lace (Rolls) 2731 Sex hundred 
of hyse he colede out, Pat proued were, hardy & stout. 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 107 Cullyn’ owte, segrezo, lego, separa, 
1494 Fanyan Chron. vil. 239 ‘The auctours so rawe, and so 
ferre to culle, 1566 Painter Pai. Pleas. 1. Pref. g Cer- 
taine have I culled out of the Decamerone of .. Boccaccio, 
1593°H, Sati Serm. (1622) 338 To cull out of all the 
people, those which had best courage. 1669 Wortince 
Syst, Agric. (1681) 60 It is no small advantage to pick or 
cull out the best Seed. ry27 A. Hammton New Acc. £. 
ind. 1, viii, 82 This Villian was culled out to be sacrificed 
to the just Resentment of the People. 1807 Crass V7/- 
lage 11. 159 Words aptly culled, and meanings well exprest. 
1877 H. A. Pace De Quincey 1. vi. 111 From various notes 
of later dates we cull the following. 

2. To gather, pick, pluck (flowers, fruits, etc.). 

1634 Mitton Comus 255 The Sirens three Culling their 
potent herbs. 1743-6 Suensronr Z/egivs iv, Then Elegance 
Shall cull fresh flowrets for Ophelia’s tomb. 1840 Barta 
Ingol, Leg., Leech of Folkest. (1877)373 A sprig of mountain 
ash culled by moonlight. 1880 Outpa Afoths I. 12 The 
strawberries just culled. 

Jig. x85 Worvsw. Prelude xin. 131 Where I could.. 
cull Knowledge that step by step might lead me on, 

3. zransf. To subject to the process of selection ; 
to select or gather the choice things or parts 
from, 

1713 STEELE Guardian No. 171? é T shall always pick and 
cull the Pantry for him. x82z A, Fisher Frxd. Arct. Reg. 
230, 1 thought that, by attempting to cull it [a subject] 1 
might omit some circumstances that deserved to be men- 
tioned, 188x Gard. Chron. No. 417. 823 The ground is 
culled at intervals of three, four, or five years. 

+ Gull, v.2 Obs. or dial. Also6kull. [Var. 
of Cott vt] ¢vans. To fondle in the arms, hug. 

1864 Becon Yewel of Foy Wks. (1844) 443 To-kiss and 
kallhin as his f hie darling. 1880 Lyty Zuphues(Arb.) 215 
Least making a wanton of my first..I should. .kill it by 
cullyngit. 160 Weever Mirr. Mart. Div, He..Hugges, 
culles, and clippes him in his aged armes. r16s9 Rusiiw, 
Hist. Coll, 1. 535 Oh ! how they could hug and cull it. 

b. Cull-me-to-you, rural name of the pansy. 

197 Grrarpe Herbal ui. cexcix. § 4. 704 Harts ease, 
Pansies, Liue in Idlenes, Cull me to you, and three faces in 
a hood. 184 L, Hunt J'cast of Poets, Cuddle-me-to-you, 
which seems to have been altered by some nice apprehension 
into the less vivacious request of Cull-me-to-you. 

Cuil(e, early form of K1u1, 

Cullace, -asse, -aze, obs, ff. Cunris. 

Cullambine, cullander, obs. ff. CoLuMBINE, 
COLANDER. 

Culled (kzld), 27. a. [f. Cunn v1 + -ep1.] 
Chosen, picked, selected ;- gathered, plucked ; spec. 


of sheep: Draught (cf. Cun sd.3 2). 

1988 Suaxs. L. ZL. L. ww. iii. 234 Of all complexions the 
cul’d soneraignty Doe meet as at a faire in her faire cheeke. 
166s Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 397 Culled men out 
of Breda. 1707 Cottier Ref. Ridic. 78 Suita Words and 
Paraphrases. 1801 Med. Frul. V. 21 A nosegay of culled 
flowers. 181rx Azn. Reg. 1809. 801 Fed upon the flesh of 
the culled sheep. 

Culleis, -ess, Cullen: see Cunis, CULLIon. 


Cullen: see Conocne. Cullen plates: see 
quot. | ; 
1890 Daily News a1 Oct. 5/2 The durable material is an 


alloy of copper and zinc, called Cullen plates, from Cologne, 
the old Seat of the manufacture. 

Cullender: see COLANDER. 

Culler (kvle1). Also 5 culyur, 6 cullyar. 
[f Cunt v.1+-er1, In 2 the suffix was perh,-ARD.} 


1. One who culls, selects, or gathers. 

1483 Cath. Augl, 86 A Culyur, collector, 161x CotcR., 
Cueilleur..a picker, chuser, or culler. 1809 Syp. Saerrx 
Ess, Wks. 1867 I. 178 A mere culler of simples. 1883 E. 
Pennett-E_mninst Cream Leicestersh. 255 ‘The busiest of 
cullers drained dry of even his November stories, 

+2. Farming. (See quots.) Cf. Cunt 56.8 2. 

1838 Exvor Bibl, Reiecule, uel reijeule ones, sheepe 
drawen out of the folde for. aege or syckenesse, kebbers, 
crones, or cullyars. ed Minsuev Duct. Ling. Cullers. 
12x Batev, Cullers, the, worst sort of sheep, or those 
which ‘are left of a flock when the best are picked out. 
Clountry Word]. ine f pant ge mab 

Culler, obs. form of Contour. ~ . a 

Cullery (kali), Jocal. -[2.:F. cvedllerie action 
or product of collecting,.f: caet/ir to collect.] 
The name-in Carlisle’ of a customaty tenure of 
small copyhold tenements held from the Corpora- 
tion at an annmnal rental. Also attrid.yas cullery 
tenure, tenant, rent, etc. ~ ae! : 

See Nanson’in Traus. Cusnbrid. & Westut, Antiq. Soc. 
Besa vt 305* On the customary Tenure at Carlisle called 

‘ullery Tenure’, ~ ee ; oe 

1600 Carlisle Artdit-bk. (Nanson), Item the rent of the 
cullerie or.pettye farmes of the cittye. 1673 Cullery Ad- 
mittance Bks., Secundim consietudinem vocatam coulerie. 


. 1908 Andit-bk., A Rentall of thé’Rentes belonging to the 
- Corporation of Carlisle called Cullerie Rentes, as they are 


‘collected in the year one thousand seven hundred and eight. 


|. 1883 ‘Nanson (as above) 309 It is clear thatthe term 


“cullery rents in’ its‘widest signification included any small 
annual rents due to the Corporation, ~~ 22: 2 0. - 


48.. Hortif. ‘That 


CULLION, 


Cullet (ka let). Glass-mahking. (A later form 
of Conner sb. 43 the name being extended from 
the ‘necks’ formed in glass-blowing to all refuse 
and broken glass melted over again to make in- 
ferior glass.] | Broken or refuse glass with which 
the crucibles are replenished. 

1817 C. Arrwoop Sfecif. af Patent No. 4148 Cullet, or 
old or broken or waste glass. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts IL. 655 
The pot is now ready for receiving the topping of cullet, 
which is broken pieces of window-glass to the amount of 
3 or 4 cwts, 

{Cullibi‘lity. Olds. Also -ability. [In 
form from CULLIBLE (of which, however, early 
instances have not yet been found).] The quality 
of being cullible; gullibility. 

(1728 Swier Lett. to Pope 16 July, Providence never de- 
signed him to be above two and twenty, by his thought- 
lessness and cullibility. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 11. Case 
of Conscience, If there is not a fund of honest cullability in 
man_so much the worse. 1807 Orie Lect, 17¢ iii. (1848) 
308 Innocent cullibility on one part, and brutality and 
cunning on the other, 1837 New Afonthly Mag. XLIX. 7 
The coal-mines of Great Britain may possibly be some day 
exhausted, but its cullability never. 

+Cuwllible, a. Oss. [This adj., which is pre- 
supposed in the derivative cal/idility (known 
1728), would normally be derived from a verb 
cull; but none such is recorded; cf. however 
Cutt sb.2, Curry v2, Gullible, gullibility, from 
GULL v., appear much later than cee//bility.} 
Easily made a ‘cull’ or fool of ; gullible. 

1822 Hazurtt Jable-t, Spirit of Partisanship (1852) 276 
These are Jax and cullible in their notions of political 
warfare, 

Cullice, v., to beat: see CULLIs, 

Cullinder, obs. form of ConaxDER. 

Culling (ka'lin), vd/. sd. [f. Cunt v.) +-1Ne 1] 

1. The action of selecting or picking. 

c1440 Promp, Parv, 107 Cullynge, or owte schesynge, 
separacio, segregacio, 1663 Flagellum, ov O. Cronrwell 
(1672) 70 The House being thus purged, as they called it.. 
the remaining Juncto of his Culling. .passed an Ordinance 
for Tryal of the King. 1878 Newcoms Pop, Astron. ut. v. 
225 This culling-out is called Selective Absorption. 

2. concr. The proceeds or residue of culling; a 
selection ; 2/. portions drafted out. 

r6g2z A. WaLker Acc. /con Basilike 32 (L.) That the Lord 
Fairfax would take anything out of the cabinet, and send 
up the cullings to the parliament. 1780 Bropixap in Sparks 
Corr. Amer, Rew, (1853) 11. 449 The remaining Continentals 
are the cullings of our troops, and I cannot promise any. 
thing clever from them, 1865 Reader 5 Aug. 3144/3 A 
passage like the following reads more like a culling from 
the Oxford ‘ Lives of the Saints’. 


8. Farming. See quots. and ef. Cunt sd.8 2, 


CULLER 2. Also attrib. 

x6rz Cotcr., Brebis de rebut, an old or diseased sheepe 
thats not worth keeping; wee call such a one, a drape, or 
culling. 1627 Drayton Myphidia vi. 1496 (L-) My cull. 
ings I put off, or for the chapman feed. x652 S. CLarKr 
Lives (1677) 334 To leave the cullen sheep in a hard con- 
dition. @1796 Vancouver in A. Young £ss. Agric. (1813) 
II, 284 An assemblage of the refuse stock, and cullings of 
the adjacent .. counties, 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Word-bk., Cullings, the residue, as of a flock of fatted sheep, 
of which the best have been picked out. 
-4, Comb. Culling-iron, a long-handled slender 
hammer, with which the mature oysters are sepa- 
rated from the object on which they have been 


deposited. 

x89x Scribner's Mag. Oct. 482. 

+Owlling, 27. s.2 Obs. or dial. [f. Cunt 02] 
Embracing, ‘cuddling’, : 

x490 CAXTON Lveydes xviil. 69 By oure kyssynge and swete 
enlivage: 16ox Hortann Pliny I. 23x Such a culling and 


hugging of them they keep, 
Gullins earth: see CULLEN, COLOGNE. 


Cullion (kzlyan), Forms: 4 coillon, coylon, 
culyon, 4-5 colycun,--on, coylon, 6 colion, 
collion, -an, coulion, coillen, 7 cullian, culion, 
cullyen, cullen, 6-9 cullion. [a. F. covtllon= 
Pr. colho, Sp. cojor, It. coghione, Romanic deriv. of 
L. caleus, callers bag, testicle, a. Gr. xéAcos sheath.) 


+d, A testicle.’ Obs. * : 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 624, 1 wolde I hadde thy coillons 
fv. *. coylons, colyounnys, coyllons, culyons] in myn-hond, 
148 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 22 His ryght colyon or balock 
stone, 1878 Lyre Dodoens u. ivi. 218 His rootes..are like 
to a payre of stones or Cullions. . x6xx Co7Gr., Animmelles, 
the stones, cods, or cullions of Lambes, etc. 1737 OzeLu 
Rabelais nu. xiv. 120. 


2. As a term of contempt: A base, despicable, 
or vile fellow; arascal. Obs. Cf. 'F. cotoz, coyon 
(Cotgr). w.-.-6 - na Vege) ae ease 

xg.. Peebles to Play, Where is yon cullion knave? - 1575 
J. Sri Gammer Gurton v. ii, Tt was that crafty cullion 
Hodge. xg93 ‘Suaus: 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 43 Away,base 
Cullions. 1617 Coutuns Def, Bf. Ely 553 ,Thou,shalt be 
censured for a cullian’ and a wretch.” @x6gz Brome City 
Wit w. ii, Thou Cullion, could not thine own cellar serve 
thee, but thou must besneaking into Court butteries? 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. t:xi, Out on ye, cullions and bezonians { 
part-of-a bulwarke which 
enginers ‘call: the pome, the.gard, the shoulder or 
eares to couer the casamats’’ (Florio i611, sv. 
Ovecchione). .. |. . : : 


CULLIONLY. 


589 Ive Fortif, x2 Which cullion or orechion may be 
made longer and shorter according to the will of the work- 
man, . 
‘4, pl. A popular name of plants of the genus 
Orchis (or allied genera), from’ the form of the 
tubers or ‘ roots’. - ‘ 

x6rz Cotcr., Conillon de chien, Dogs-stones, Dogs cullions. 
1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot, ix. 1341 Satyrion and Orcbis, 
Cullions or Stones. /éid,. xiii. 1354 Sweete Cullions, 1776 
J. Lee Jntrod. Bot. (ed. 3) Fe Soldier's Cullions, Orchis. 
1879 Prior Plant-n, (ed. 5 . : 

b. The paired tubers of Orchis. 

1688 R. Hone Avmoury 1. 115/1 Cullions, or Stone-roots 
{are} round roots, whether single, double, or trebble. 1722 
in Batey ; and in later Dicts. __ . 

5. Comd., as cellion-like adj. (sense 2); ‘}eullion- 
head (fortif.). 

1ggt Haninaton Ori. Fur, xxv. xxv, For what could be 
more cullenlike or base? 3160r Deacon & Waker Spirits 
§& Divels To Rar. 10 To desist. from those cullion-like 
courses, 1656 Brount Glossogr., Cullion-head, see Bastian. 

WJ Used by confusion for culiiz = CuLuina, 

c1640 J. Suyvtu Lives Berheleys (1883) I. 136 The eldest 
of the sheep were drawne out as Cullions. (Cf. quot. 26: 
s. v. CULLING! 3, and 3887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Cullins, the 
worst sheep of a flock.) 

+Cwllionly, a. Ods. [f Cuntion 2 + -Ly 1.) 
Like a cullion; rascally, base, despicable. 

1605 Suaks. Learn. ii. 36 You whoreson Cullyenly Barber- 
monger, draw. 1645 Mitton Coast. (1851) 368 His cullionly 
paraparase on St. Paul. x822 Scorr Nigel xii, He would 

e held a cullionly niggard. 

+Cwllionry. Os. In 7 cullionnerie, cul- 
lionrie. [f. as prec.+-Ry,-ERY.] The behaviour 
ofa cullion; base rascally conduct. 

1611 Cotar,, Coyounerie, base roguerie, cowardise, cullion: 
nerie, 3648 R. Bawnie Lett. §& Frauds. (1841) WI. 36 
Argyle’s enemies had.. burdened him, among many slanders, 
with that of cowardice and cullionrie. 

Oullis (kz'lis), 541 Now rare. Forms: 5 
colys, kolys, culys, colysshe, 5-6 colice, 5-7 
coleys(e, oulice, 6 colesse, collesse, -yse, cul- 
leis, -ace, -ys, -cooliz, 6-7 cullice, -ess(e, 6-8 
cullise, 7 collice, cullisse, -ies, -asse, -aze, 
culisse, cooliase, coollis, 6- cullis. [a. OF. 
colets (13th c., later cozletis, coulis), subst. use of 
coleis :—L. type *célaticius, £. colare to strain, flow 
through, glide, etc.] 

A strong broth, made of meat, fowl, etc., boiled 
and strained; used especially as a nourishing food 
for sick persons. ‘ Beef-tea’ isa well-known form. 

ex42z0 Lrber Cocorum 20 For a kolys pe brawne take of 
sothun henne or chekyne [etc.]. ¢1460 J. Russet, Bk. 
Nurture 824 Colice of pike, s ve us or perche. 1543 
Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. 1X. 228 If the pacient be weake 
.-ye shall gyve hym the coleys of a yongecapon. 1584 Lyty 
Canipaspe i. v, He that melteth in a consumption is to be 
recured by colices, not conceits, 1662 H. Stuppe /nd. 
Nectar vit. 165 The meat, out of which all the strength is 
Boil’d or Pressed in Jellies and Cullices. 1796 Mrs. Giasse 
Cookery Pref. 1 Use for a cullis, a leg of veal and a ham. 
1853 Soyer Pantroph. 76 Take onions. .thicken with cullis, 
oil, and wine. 

tb. ¢ransf. and fg. (In quot. 1719 app. = a 
sound beating; cf. quot. 1625 and CuLLIS 2.). 

1§80 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 356 Expecting thy Lettereyther 
as a Cullise to » Or as a Sworde to destroy. 1608 
Mivocetron Fan, Love wm. ii, Get a cullis to your capacity, 
a restorative to your reason. @ 3625 Fretcuer Nice Valour 
mt. i, He has beat me e’en toa Cullis, 1719 D'Urrev Pills 
Il, rr2 A Cullise for the Back too. 

Cullis (ku'lis), 50.2 Arch, Also killis, killesse. 
[a. I*. coulésse furrow, groove, gutter, etc., subst. use 
of fem. of cozéis adj.; see prec. and Couxisse.] 
A gutter, groove, or channel, 
calles voof (see quot. 1875). 

31838 Britton Dict. Archit, 216 Cullis, a gutter in a roof; 
a groove or channel. 1849 Frnt, R. Agric. Soc. X, 1. 178 
Placed in a barn or ricked- in some exposed part with cullis 
roof, where it will keep dry. 285° Panker Concise Gloss. 
Archit., Killesse,alsoCullis, Coulesse (Fr.), a gutter, groove, 
or channel... This term is in some districts corruptly applied 
toa hipped roof by country carpenters, who speak of a kil- 
lessed or cullidged roof, A dormer window is also sometimes 
called a killesse or cullidge window, pSce also Kittis. 

+ Cullis, v. Obs. rare. [f. Cuntis sd.1 (b).J 
trans, To * beat to a jelly’, beat severely. 

1632 Cuarman & Smincey Bald iv. ii, Quit thy father. .or 
Tle cullice thee With a battoun. 

Cullisance, -sen, -son, -zan, obs. corrup- 
tions of Cognizanor (kz‘nizins), a badge, etc. 

2899 B. Jonson Zv. Afauw out of Frm 1.i, VM keep men 
..and V’ll give coats..but I lack a cullisen. 1609 — Case 
is Altered wv. iv, But what badge shall we give, what 
cullison? x61x Tar/ion's Fests (1844) 12 Clapping my Lord 
Shandoyes cullisance upon my sleeve, 1618 Draken Ouwles 
Alm, 36 A blew coat without a Cullizan, 

om.-, cullum-: see Cor-, 
_Cullurune, var. Cunnoun, Obs. Se. . 

Cully (ku'li), sb. slang or collog. Now vare. 
[Orig. slang or rogues’ cant, of uncertain origin. 

: Connexion has been suggested with Curtion or its Ital. 
cognate coglione ‘a noddie, a foole, a patch, a dolt; a 
cuglion, a gull, a meacocke’ (Florio), Leland thinks it of 

Psy origin, ae Gypsy chulai man, Turkish 

Eman. 


be dar khulai gen 5 
_ 4, One who is ‘cheated or imposed upon (e. 2. by 
a sharper, strumpet, etc.) ; a dupe, gull-;-one easily 


Also attrth., as. 
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deceived or taken in; a silly fellow, simpleton. 
(Much in use in the 17th c.) 

1664 Butter Hid. n. ii. 78: Women, that..Brought in. . 
Their Husbands Cullies, and Sweet-hearts. 1687 SrpLey 
Bellantira. i, Vil .. shew her J am not such a cully as she 
takes me for. axzz0 J. Hucues in Duncombe's Lett. (1773) 
HI. App. xxxvii, The wit is always the cully of the heart. 
1951 Smotetr Per. Pic.. (2779) 1. li. 247 The French 
syren was baulked in her design upon her English cully. 
1833 Cartyte Misc. (1872) V. 89 Cullies, the easy cushion 
on which Knaves and Knavesses repose, have at all times 
existed. 188r Swinsurne in Fort. Rev. Feb. 133 The 
whimper of a cheated cully. 

attrib. 1678 Butter Hud. wm. Heroic, Epist. 168 Why 
should you. .B’ allow’d to put all tricks upon Our Cully-Sex, 
and we use none? 1702 De Pos Reform, Manners 1. 308 
The Cully Merchant, 

A man, fellow ; a companion, mate. 

1676 Warn. for Housekeepers 5 If the cully nap us. 1861 
Mavyuew Lond. Lad. (ed. 2) 1H, 57 (Hoppe) The showman 
inside the frame says...‘ Culley, how are you getting on?’ 
1888 New York Mercury (Farmer, Americanisms), What's 


yer hurry, cully? 

+ Cully, vl Obs.vare—', (app. related to CuLn 
v2: cf, CULYE.] =CuLL v2 

1576 Tyde Tarrycth no Man, lone'is pleasaunt, to kisse, 
and to cully. 

+ Cully, 7.2 Obs. [f. Cunuy sd. Cf. It. cog- 
Honare, ‘to cosin, to cog, to foist, to deceiue’ 
(Florio).] ¢razs. To make a fool of, deceive, 
cheat, take in. 

1676 Life of Muggleton in Harl. Mise. 1. 610 Having for 
some time being cullied out of his money. x699 Pomrret 
Poems, Divine Attributes, Tricks to cully fools, 1302 Porr. 
Wife of Bath 16x Heaven gave to woman the peculiar grace 
To spin, to weep, and cully human race. 1768 Woman 
of Honour 1, 150 Being. .cullied by drabs whom their foot- 
men might disdain. 

Cullyandre, Cullyar, Cullyen, obs. ff. 
CoLaNDER, CULLER, CULLION. 

+Cullyism (kv lijizm). Obs. nonce-wd. [f. 
Coury sé.+-Isam.] The condition of a cully. 

zgr2 STEELE Sfect. No. 486 2 2 Instances of eminent 
Cullyism, 

Culm! (kxlm). In 5-6 culme, 7 colme. 
[The same word as Coox: sd.], pointing toa ME. 
culm, colm. Connexion with co/, Coat, suggests 
itself, and is si ened by the synonymy of 
ME. dicolmen, bicoller, the former a deriv. of colvz, 
culm, the latter of colwen, from col, Coan: cf. 
Becoon (Be- 6 a) ConLow, Conty. But the 
actual analysis of the word is obscure.] 

1. Soot, smut. Obs. exc. Sc.; =Coosr sd.1 1. 

© 1440 Promp. Parv, 108 Culme of smeke, /uligo. 196: 
Go.ving Ovid's Alet, 1. (1893) if Again the culme an 
Pdi ciel 4 smoke did wrap round about. 1658 
Puituips, Crd, smoak or soot. Hencein Kersey, Battey, 
etc. [in both noted as Obs.], 847-8 H. Mitter First [pr. 
iv. (1857) 48 A mud-coloured atmosphere of smoke and 
culm, 2862 Cuncton Frank O'Donnell 171 My face and 
body all covered with culm. .made him take me for the devil, 

2. Coal-dust, small or refuse coal, slack. 

(x348 in Nottingham Rec. 1, 144 Pracdictam dimidiam 
partem mincrae carbonum marinorum et culmorum.} x603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 7o In this kill first is made 
a fier of Coales or rather colme which is but the duste of 
the coales, Jdid. 91 A smaler Ridle with which they drawe 
smale coales for the smythes from the colme which is in 
deede but verie dust, which serveth for lyme. burninge. 
1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3892/t An Act for continuing the 
Duties upon Coles, Culm, and Cynders [=Coke]. 1770-4 
A, Hunter Georg, Z£ss. (1803) LI. 149 Culm, or smal 
refuse coal. 3799 Kinwan Geol. Lss. 298 At Whitehaven, 
under a bed Ql camen clay ..a bed of natural claycy 
carbon or culm of 3 fathom is found. 1882 Brit, Q. Rev. 
Jan. 87, 4s. per ton for culm, or coal-dust. : 

b. Hence, sec, applied to the slack of anthracite 
or stone-coal, from the Welsh collieries, which was 
in common use for burning lime and drying malt. 

1736 Battey Househ. Dict, Bt 1956 Br, Pococke Trav. 
(2889) II, 188 The coals here [Tenby]. .run into culm, which 
they work up with. clay, and make it into balls; it is 
very good fuel. 1969 De Fou's Tour Gt. Brit, 11, 366'The 
County of Pembroke abounds particularly in that Sort of 
Coal called Stone Cori, the small Pieces of which are stiled 
Culm. _ 1806 Martin in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 344. x849 
Srul, R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 149 Culm is the dust of the 
stene-coal, and is prepared for burning by being mixed with 
clay or mud from the shore. 1883 A. Wittiams AZin, Re- 
sources U.S. 31 A mixture of anthracite slack, or ‘culm’, 
with bituminous coal. 1888 Exwortuy JV. Somerset Words 
bk, Culut, the slack of non-bituminous or anthracite coal 
isknown by no other name, | ; 

ce. By extension, sometimes employed as a 
synonym of anthracite, or of one of its varieties, 
the slaty glance coal. Also in pl. czdmis, like 


coals. , 

31742 Loud. & Country Brew. 1, (ed. 4) 8 There is another 
Sort, by some wrongly called Coak, and rightly named Culm 
or Welch-coal, from Swanzey in Pembrokeshire, being of a 
hard stony Substance, in small Bits. .arid will burn without 
Smoak. 3842 Fossit’ Fuel,- ete. (ed. 2). 336 Varietics of 
Anthracite (2) The slaty glance.coal .. This is the anthracite 
so abundant in the United’States; the culm* of our Welsh 
collieries. *(NVote. This is a brittle crumbling anthracite.) 
31846 McCuttocn Ace. Brit. Lupire (1854) I. 77 The coal... 
on the western side being chiefly stone coal or culm, and on 
the eastern side, bituminous coking coal. _ : 

8. Geol. (More fully Cede measures or series.) 
A name given by some geologists to a series of 


shales, sandstones, etc. containing, in places, thin 


CULMINAL, 


beds of impure anthracite, which represent thé 
Carboniferous series in North Devon; also to 
strata. supposed to be the analogues of these else- 
where. ; ‘ 

The Culm series as ‘ganarally, considered to be contem- 
porary with the Carboniferous limestone, but is much less 
rich in marine remains, It is extensively developed along 
the borders of Austria, Poland, and Russia; and includes 
the ca/f of Ireland. : : 

[x807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 54 Some years since 
a vein of culm appearing near the surface on the parish of 
Chittlehampton.] 1836 Sepcwick & Murcison in Sit. 
Assoc. Rep, (1837) V. (title) A classification of .. Rocks... of 
Devonshire..On the true position of the Culm Deposits. 
1837 — Trans. Geol. Soc, V. 670 The base of the culm 
series. Jbid. Note, The undoubted culm-measures. 1839 
Dexa Becue Ref. Geol. Cornwall, etc. 124 Anthracite, or 
culm, occurs in a few , of very variable thickness, be. 
tween Greenacliff..and..Chittlehampton..The culm itself 
seems the result of jasgolar accumulations of vegetable 
matter intermingled with mud and sand. 1882 Geixic 
Text-bk. Geol. v1. iv. § 2, 748. 

+4. Applied (? in error) to coke; cf. quot. 1742 
in2e. Obs. 

ray Brapey Fam. Dict. s.v. Brewing, Dry it leisurely 
with Pit-coal, char’d, called in some places coak and in 
others Culm. [Anthracite is a natural coke.] . 

+5. attrib. and Comb,, as culim-dealer, -pit, etc, 

1758 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 447 There isalso a culm pit, 
which was worked for fuel a Few years ago. 1854 Jilist. 
pmae News 5 Aug. 1138/3 Occupations of the People. Culm- 

eater, 

Culm 2? (kvlm). Bot, [ad. L. credn-us stalk, 
stem (es. of grain}.] The stem of a plant; esp. 
the jointed and usually hollow stalk of grasses. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Culms,stalks. 1794 Martyn Koussean's 
Bot. xiii. 139 Meadow Fescue. has a culm two feet high. 
1854 Hooker Himal. Frués. 1. iti. 70 A kind of reed work 
formed of long culms of Saccharum. . 

Hence Culm v. zvtv., to form a culm; Culmed 
ppl. a, having a culm. 

1860 Mayne Retp in Chamd, Frni. XIV.1 The young 
maize .. is rapidly culming upward. ax86z2 THorrau £x- 
cursions, Autumnal Tints (1863) 223 A very tall and 
slender-culmed grass. 

+Culm3, Obs. vare. Also 6 culme. ([Short- 
ened f, CutMEN.] The highest point, summit, 
culminating point. 

1587 Mfisfort, Arthur mt. iy. in Hazl, Dodsley 1V. 313 
Who strives to stand., On giddy top and culm of slippery 
court. 1600 Haxiuyr Voy, (1810) III. 19; The mountaines 
are. .seldome uncovered of snow, in their culme and highest 
pop 1821 Zales of my Landlord (New Ser.), Witch of 
Glas Liv U1, 146 Three times will they be raised against 
his life, At the third his star will have reached its‘culm, 

lmas, ¢ ez, ¢ sche, Sc. Obs. 
Some kind of weapon, or rural implement used as 
a weapon. 

1513 Doucias nes x1. xiii. 72 He held in til his hand 
A rural club or culmas insteid of brand. 1935 Stewaut 
oo Scot, II, 432 Sum with anc culmische clevin to the 

elt. 3 

Culmen (kz‘lmen). [L. calmen, contr. f. 
columen top, summit, roof-ridge, etc.] 

tl. genx. The top or summit; jig. the height, 
acme, culminating point. Ods. 

1649 Crasuaw Poems 129 Chronology and history bear 
No other culmen than the double art Astronomy, geo- 

raphy impart. 2663 Sir T. Herperr Trav. (3677) ao7 At 
the culmen or top was a Chappel. #1734 Nortut svat. 1. 
iti, § 40 (1740) 145 The Culmen of this Historian's Art and 
Invention. 1856 Donetn Lng. in Time of War, That. top 
and culmen exquisite Whereto the slanting seasons meet. 

2. Ornith, The upper ridge of a bird’s bill, 

3833 R. Mupte Brit. Birds (x841) 11. 34 Their bills being 
more curved in the culmen. 1874 Coves Binds N. MW. 45 
The bill. slender. .with the culmen concave near the base. 

3. Anat. ‘The superior vermiform process of the 
cerebellum ? (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Culmi‘colous,a. [f. L. cudmus Cura? + -cola 
dwelling + -ous.] ‘Living on straw or the stems 
of graminaceous plants’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882). 
Said of some fungi. 

Gulmiferous (kalmi-féras), a.) Geol, [f. Cunt} 
+ -(1)FEnoUS, alter carboniferors.] Containing or 


producing culm or impure anthracite. 

2837 Sepcwick & Murcitson in Trans. Geol. Soc. V. 670 
In North Devon, the beds of the abet group .. pass 
regularly under the base of the culmiferous rocks... Jéid, 
664 The culmiferous series. 1841 Trinmer Pract. Geol. 209 
The culmiferous rocks of Devonshire. . 3 

wlmisferous, 2.2 Bot. [ad. L. type *credmi- 
Jer Cf. ceeloens Curst 2 + fer bearing) +-ous.] -Of 
grasses: Having a jointed hollow stalk. - 

3704 Ravin Hartis Lex. Techit., Plants § 23 Culiniferous 
Plants are such as have a smooth hollow jointed: Stalk, 
with one long sharp-pointed at each Joint. 1707 
Stoane Famaica 1. 102 Herbs. .which are culmifcrous, are 
divided into those with large seeds, or Corns, and those 
with lesser seeds, called Grasses, 1862 Bevertpcr /7ist. 


: Iudia If. w. v. 186 Among culmiferous plants the first 


place belongs to rice. : 
Culmigenous (-i'dgtnos), @. rare. [f. a8 prec: 

“+ -gen-us born, bearing +°-0us.] - Produced or 

growing on straw’ (Syd.-Soc.-Lex, 1882). °° - 
Cwlminal, ¢. rare. [f. L. cethnen, stem crlmin- 

(see above) +'-AL.] Of or pertaining to the culmen 

or summit; apical. ~~ ; : <r 
1889 in Century Dict. 


CULMINANT. 


Culminant (kelminint), @ (and 5.). [ad. 
late Li cudminuant-em, pr. pple. of cudmindre to 
Cununate. Cf. mod.F. ceedminant.) 

A. adj. 1, Ofa heavenly body: That has reached 
its greatest altitude, that is on the meridian ; hence 
Jig. that Isat its greatest height. - ats : 

160g Campen Rewt, (1637) 338 The whole constellation of 
Ariadnes crowne,’culminant in her nativity: 1658 Witts- 
rorp Nattres Secrets 35 When any Star is upon the 

Meridian, it is said to be culminant; and ..is then of most 
force to that place. 3684 Odservator No, x29 In the very 
Lust and. Vigour of the Phanatical Conspiracy, when Oates 
was Culminant. 1824 Coteripce in Lit. Kem. (1836) I. 
4ix.The_superstition of the letter was then culminant. 
1875 Bracxatore A. Lorraine I. vii. 4x A softer and more 
genial star was culminant one evening. . 

2. Reaching the, greatest height, forming the 
summit or highest point, topmost. 

1849 Dana Geol, vii, (1850) 420 Islands are but the cul- 
minant peaks of mountains, 1854 Hooker Himal. Frauds, 
I, i:aa The culminant rocks are very dry. 

“+B. sb. A culminant star (in quot. fig.). Obs. 

1654 Wurrtock Zootomia288 The..Culminant in a Princes 
favour, takes all the Honour from the Lord of his Ascending. 

whninate (kolmine't), 7 ff late L. ceedurz~ 
nat-, ppl. stem of ceulmedndre, £. celmen, culmin- 
(see above); see -ATE, and cf. mod.F. czelziner.] 

L. dts. Astron, Of a heavenly body: To reach 
its, greatest altitude, to be on the meridian. 

1647 Livy Ch. Astro, clvi, 649 If the Luminary cul- 
minate. 1667 Minton P, Z, m1. 617 All Sunshine, as when 
his Beams at Noon Culminate from th’ /Equator, 187 
Lockyer Zlem. Astron. iv. 158 To find the time at which 
aay star culminates, or passes the meridian. 

. gen. To reach its highest point or summit, as 
@ mountain-chain, etc, ; to rise to an apex or sum- 
mit. Const. iz. 

1665 [see Cunannatine Z/, @.]. 

1770 C. Smart Hop Garden 1. (R.), While above Th’ 
enibow’ring branches culminate, and form A walk imper- 
vious to the sun. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xv, At which 
distance the enormous waves culminated and fell with the 
report of thunder. 1869 Rawutnson Anc, Hist. 16 The 
mountain system [of Armenia) culminates in Ararat. 

3. fig. (Chiefly from 1.) To reach its acme, or 
highest development. . Const. 772, Zo. 

@1662 Heviyn Life of Land (1668) 155 Being once in the 
Ascendent, [he] emed that he should culminate before 
his'time. 1837 Cartyte J, Rev. 1.1.1.3 Thus D’Aiguillon 
rose again and culminated, 1834 Emerson Lett. §& Soc. 
Aims, Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) 111, 195 All the genius 
ran in that direction, until it culminated in Shakspeare. 
1835 Mortey Dutch Reg. tt, v. (1866) 233 The uneasiness, 
the terror, the wrath of the people, seemed rapidly culmin- 
ating toa crisis, 1875 Hetrs Avia. § Mast. viii. 195 There 
are times when Art seems to culminate and then to descend. 
3878 Huxey Physiogr. 196 These disturbances culminated 
in the great eruption of a.p. 72. Z . 

4. trans, To bring (a thing) to its highest point, 
to form the summit of; to crown. vare. 

16s9 R. Eeprs Christ's Exaltation 35 That's the altitude, 
the very apex that culminates a believer's happiness, 1678 
Ocitsy Brit, Ded., May the same Influences tend to the 
Culminating all other Arts. 

Culminate, a. [ad. late L. ceelnindt-us, pa. 
pple. of ceedmtindre: see prec.] ‘ Growing upward, 
as distinguished from a lateral growth; applied to 
the growth of corals’ (Dana), 

1864 in Wesster. - Ae wet 
Cu lminating (ko lminettin), v2. sb. [f£ Cun- 


MINATH Y. + ING1,] The action of reaching the 
highest point;’ culmination. Often a#7r7d., as in 
culminating point, point of culmination. 

1926 tr. Gregory's Astron, 1. 265 The same Index will 
likewise shew the culminating, rising or setting of a given 
Star. x8g0 GLavstone Glean, V. clxvii. 270 The culminating 
point of the Supremacy was in the reign of Edward VI. 
Culminating, 24/7. c. [-inc?.] That cul- 
minates ; that attains to the greatest elevation. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 106 The culminating, or declining 
sun. 1663 Sin T, Herperr 7vav. (2677) 202 The. most 
culminating Ryse or top [of Ararat]. 19727 Pitr Horace’s 
Odes 1. xxii. (R.), Where I may view without a shade The 
culminating sun, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. (1856) 142 
The culminating peak of the northern abutment, 


. Jig. 

1654 : aoe Zeotomia 260 There is ..no culminating 
Writer..so lofty as out of the reach'of Imitation. 18: 
Rusxm Stoyes Meu. Tl. vi, The Gothic schools exhibite: 
that leve [of variety] in ‘culminating energy: - 

Culmination (kxlmin2!-fen). fn. of action 
from CULNINATE v3 ch. celmination.] 

1. The attainment by a heavenly body of its 


greatest altitude; the act.of reaching the meridian.” 


Lower or upper culmination: the attainment of least or 
greatest altitude on any day. es . ‘ 

1633 Gecuiorano in-T. James Voy. Riij, At the instant of 
thé Moones ‘Culmination or Mediation of Heauen. 1988 
Smeaton, in Phil, Trans. UXXIYX. 2 Adjustment .. to 
answer the culmination of any of the heavenly bodies., 1856 
Kane Aveé. Expl. I. viii. 79 The sun’s lower culmination, 
if.such a term can be applied to his midnight depression. 

2. fig. The attainment of the highest point, or 
state’ of being at the height; cover. that in which 
anything culminates, the crown or consummation. 
“3057 Farinapon Seri. 429 (T.) We .. wonder how that 
which in its putting forth was a flower, should in its growth 
and culmination become a thistle. 1844 Emerson Zée?, 
Fug. Aner. i (Bohn) II, 296 The uprise and culmination 

on, tl. 
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of the new.. power of Commerce. 1865. Lecky Ration, 
(2878) I. 253 This fresco may be regarded as the culmination 
of the movement. 

Culmy, @. Also 4 colmie, -omy. [f Corn! 
+-Y. 

+1. Blackened or Desnned with soot: =Coomy. 

21300 K. Hors 1082 He lokede him a-bute Wip his colmie 
snute, 2377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. xi. 356 Thanne pacience 
parceyued of poyntes [of] his cote, Was colmy {v.7. culmy, 
cojomy borw coueityse and yvnkynde desyrynge. 

2. the nature of or abounding in culm, as 
culmy beds ox deposits. 

+Culovrum. Oés. [Known only in Langland; 
according to Herbert Coleridge ( Zvans. Phtlol, Soc. 
1860) probably the last syllables of 272 secz/a seeu- 
lorum ‘for ever and ever’, the concluding words 
of the Gloria Patri; Miatzner suggests a corruption 
of L. corollaritem ConoL.nary.] The conclusion, 
corollary, or ‘moral’. 

1362 Lane. P. 772, A. ut, 264 pe Culorum of pis clause 
{B. and C. cas} kepe I not to schewe. 1377 /bid. B. x. 409 
Pe culorum of bis clause curatoures is to mene. 1399 — 
Rich. Redeles Prol, 72 And constrewe ich clause wie pe 


culorum, /did.1v. 6t No blame serued.. Ho so take good 
kepe to be culorum. 
| Culot (kilo). [F., dim. of cd: see above.} 


+a. A stand fora crucible in the furnace. +b. 
The heavy mass which falls to the bottom of a 
crucible, o@, A little cup of sheet-iron inserted 
into the hollow base of the Minié and other pro- 
jectiles, so as to be driven into the ball and enlarge 
its diameter, when fired. 

1683 Saunon Doron Med. 1. 317 Place a Crucible upon 
aCulot in the middle of a Hearth-place in a Wind Furnace. 
1727 Brapwev San, Dict. s.v. Essence, Separate the Dross 
from the Culot in the Bottom, 1854 Cart. Norton in A/ech, 
Mag. LX. 38 For putting an iron cup or culdt into the 
hollow base of this shot. 

Culottie (kialgtik), a. nonce-wd. [f. ¥. cilotte 
breeches + -Ic after SanscuLortic.] Wearing 
breeches, respectable, as opposed to saszscz/ottic, 
So Culo'ttism. 

1837 CartyLe Fy. Reo. 11. vi. iti, Young Patriotism, Culot- 
tic and Sansculottic, rushes fo emulous. Jéid. 111. v. 
ii, Let the guilty tremble peciobier and the suspect, and the 
rich, and in a word all manner of Culottic men, /dfd, 1. 
vu. i, Sanseulottism .. having now got deep enough, is to 
perish in a new singular system of Culottism and arrange. 
ment. /dfd. mt, vu. vi, Garnitures, formulas, culottisms of 
what sort soaver. 

Culp, obs. Sc. form of Cup. 

+Culp(e. Obs. Also 4~5 cope, coupe, 5-6 
coulpe. [a. OF. coulpe (colpe, culpe, corpe, cope), 
f, L. calpa fault, blame. 

After the Fr. word had regularly become come, the 7 was 
restored from Latin, and was at length pronounced.) 

Guilt, sin, fault, blame, 

(292 Britton 1. xxix. § F Par sa cou 
pence 1377, Lanet. P. Pi. B. v. 305 And kaires hym to- 
kirke-ward his coupe to schewe. ¢ Cuaucer Pars. T. 
P26r Baptisme..which bynymep vs pe culpe. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour \ vj, Sayeng that. she had no culpe of this 
dede. ¢x489 — Blanchardyx xxii. 74 Thourgh the coulpe 
of a knyght. x513 Hen. VIIE in Secype cel, Mem. I. 
App. iii. 6 We do not impute the culp and blame thereof in 
any person. 1549 Comtpil. Scot. xvii. 155 The coulpe of our 
synnis. 60x se Buz, in Hard, Mise. (Malh.) U1. 3545 
Thope God will not lay their culps to my charge. 

Culpability (kvlpabititi), ff next + rr. 
So mod.F, cadpabéhitd, instead of OF. conpableté.] 
The quality of being culpable. 

2675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. u. 30 [It] may be said that 
God indeed is some cause of that, without culpability, xox 
Boswext Foknson 2 Apr. an. 1779, Amongst various acts of 
eae eee pe evib peaking. 187! severe ears 

2) V. r: 1 of cu nity depends on the 
presence or Stests he eet mY bg 

Culpable (ks'Ipiib’l), @. (and sd.), Forms: 
4-5 coupable, (4 -abile, -aple, cupabil, 4-5 
cowpable), 4-5 culpabil(1, 4-6 coulpable, 4— 
culpable. [ME. coupable, a, OF. coupable (cop-, 
coulpable, cuipable, etc.) guilty:—L, celpabil-is 
blameworthy, f. cze/pa fault, blame. The OF. was 
regularly reduced to cozable in 13th c., but was 
frequently written cz/padle after L. in 14th c., 
coutpable in 16th c,; the latinized form has in 
Eng. been established both in spelling and pronan- 
ciation.] 

1. Guilty, criminal; deserving punishment or 
condemnation. Ods. (or blended with sense 2.) 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 1331 3yf pou .. Fordost 

ore mannys sustynaunce pat aftyrwarde he may nat lyve 

ut art coupable. Lanai. P. Pi B. xvit. 300 Any 
creature bat is coupableaforakyngesiustice. 248 XTON 
Cato Ejb, Howbe it that they ben gylty and culpable. 1373 
Br. or Perersoro.in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. ape ii 35 lt 
thei be able justelie..to finde him culpable. 266z, BramHait 
ust Vind. ii. 22 Meer Schisme., a culpable rupture or 
reach of the Catholick communion: 1778 Br. LowrTn 
Lsaiah Notes (ed. 12) = per inflictor of. the punishment 
may perhaps be as culpeb as the sufferer. 1 HIRLWALL 
Cre VEL lxii.. 151 He-was considered at Thebes as 
culpable. aie, estate 2 
. Const. of, + 27 {an offence, sin, wrong, etc.). 
1340 Hamvote Psalter xxxiv. 13 Pai’ wild haf made me 


ou par sa negli- 


a ? 
.culpabil of ‘syn. ‘¢1380 Wycuir Hes. (1880)-312' We ben 


coupable jn pis synne. 1428° Surtees Afisc. (1890) 8 He was 


CULPON. 


Ity and conlpabyll of all y* trespasse. 1 BrinkKtow 
Conibl iti. (2874) 14 What can the pore w: rae witthall, 
being not culpable in the cryme? 1653 H. Cogan tr. Prnto’s 
Trav. \vi. 220 They had found themselves culpable of 
gluttony. 1839 James Louis XIV, i, 222 The greatest 
crime of which a man could render himself culpable. 

4c. Culpable of ( punishment, death, judgement, 
cte.): deserving, liable to. Also, czlpadble to be 
Judged, etc. (see first quot.) 

1380 Wreur Sem. Sel. Wks. I. 16 Sich is coupable 
a3ens God to be jugid to helle. /éid., pat man, as Crist 
seip, is coupable of pe fier of helle, c1qg0 Mirour Salua- 
cioun 4570 He is of the deth coupable. 1gs7 N. ‘T’,(Genev.) 
Afatt. v, 2t Whosoeuer killeth, shal be culpable of iudge- 
ment, 1612 ‘I’. Taytor Coma. Vitus i, 7 Culpable of 
iudgement, x622 W. Sciater Adinister’s Portion 43 (Which] 
makes the offender culpable of death. 

2. Deserving blame or censure, blameworthy. 

[ex386 Cuaucer A/elid. » 575 Pe lawe saith pat he is 
coupable bat entremettith him or mellith him with such bing 
as aperteynep not vnto him.] 1613 R. C. Table AdpA, (ed. 3), 
Cuifable, blame-worthy, guiltie. 1651 Hopsrs Leviath. 
1. Vili. 33 What circumstances make an action laudable, or 
culpable. 1789 Brusuam “ss. I. i, 7 Those inclinations.. 
they know to be highly culpable and unworthy. 1875 J. 
Curtis ist. Eng. 146 With great and culpable disregard 
to the public weal, 

b. Artistically faulty or censurable. zare, 

1768 W. Gitrin £ss. Prints 2 lt [a print) may have an 
agreeable effect as a whole, and yet be very culpable in its 
parts. 1851 [see Cuveapteness}. 

+ B. sb. A guilty person, a culprit. Ols. [So 
F. coupable.] 

1480 Robt. Dewyll 720 in Haz. E. P. P. 1. 247 Euery 
vnthryftye culpable. 1483 Caxron Gold. Leg. 411/3 He 
punysshed the culpables, 1651 tr. De las-Coveras’ (Tist. 
Don Fenise 209 If he could discover the infamous culpable, 
@3734 Nortu Lives (1808) If. 246 (D.) ‘Those only who 
were the culpables. 

Culpableness (kzIpib’Inés), In 4 coupabil- 
nesse. [f. prec. +-NESS.] The quality or fact of 
being culpable ; culpability. 

c1380 Wren IVks, 3880) 335 Coupabilnesse of synne. 
1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 145 (1'.) My culpableness 
in those particulars, 1694 Kertiewrtt Comp, Persecuted 
79 By any culpableness or unadvisedness of my own car- 
riage. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. ILI. i, § 40. 26 To show 
the culpableness..of our common modes of decoration by 
painted imitation of various woods or marbles. 

Cwlpably, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY.) Ina 
culpable or blameworthy manner ; to 2 culpable 
degree. 

16.. Jer. Tavcor (J.), If we perform this duty pitifully and 
culpably. 1791 Boswett. Yohknson 25 June an, 1763 Culp- 
ably injurious to the merit of that bard. 18g Macavtay 
Hist. Eng. TV. 367 Culpably wanting in filial piety. 

+Cu'lpate, v. Obs. rave-3. [f. Li ceslpit-, 
ppl. stem of cudpdre to blame, f. cve/pa fault, blame.] 
trans. To blame, find fault with. 

1648 Hat. Chron, (1809) 422 They did ..much more 
culpate and blame his prevy Councellers. E 2 
So +Culpartion, ‘a blaming, a finding fault 

(Bailey vol. II. 1727). 

Cwlpatory, a. rare. [fas prec. + -ony.] 
Tending to or expressing blame. 

762-71 H. Warrote Vertue's Anced. Paint, (1786) V. 
Postscript, If adjectives in osus, as famosus, &c. were not 
most commonly used by Latian authors in men ptory sense, 
x8or W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag, XII. 588 Eloquent 
culpatory diatribes, 

+ Culpe, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. colper, couper 
to cut: see Cour v.2, Cork v.2] trans. To cut, 
slice. (Cf, CuLpon v.) 

c1430 Two Cookery-bks. 48 Take gode fat Ele, & culpe 


hym. 

+Cuwlpon, sd. Oss, Forms: 4-5 culpoun, 
coulpon, 4— culpon, (§ colpon, 6 culpown, -in, 
-yn; Sc. 6-7 cowpon, coupon, g coopin. — [a. 
OF. colpon, coulpon, copon, now coupon, cutting, 
cut, slice, piece, portion, f. colper, coper, couper to 
cut. The same word-has been adopted from mod. 
Fr. in a special sense as CouPon.] oe 

A piece cut off, a cutting; a portion, strip, slice, 
bit, shred. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pol. 679 This Pardoner hadde heer as 
yelow aswex.. But thynne it lay by colpons [v. 7. culpouns] 
oon and oon. ¢ 1400 Vwaine § Gaw. 642 Al to peces thai 
hewed thair sheldes, The culpons flegh out in the feldes. 
c1480 Two Cookery-bks. 89 Take eles..and choppe hem in 
faire colpons. 1548 Hatt Chron, (1809) 635 Velvet em- 
broudered ‘with sundery knottes and culpyns of golde. 
1563 Win3er Zour Scotr Thre Quest. § 5 margit, uhen 
thai cleik fra ws twa coupounis of. our crede, tyme is to 
speik. 1g90 Bruce Serm. Sacr. B viija, Suppose thou get 
a cowpon of him [thy sauior] in thé sacrament, that cowpon 
wald do thee na good, r8ag Jaminson, Cozupor..in phy 
shatters, shivers: pronounced coopins. 

+Cwlpon, v Os. Also 6 coulpen, 7 Se 
coupon. [f. Cunron #4 bee 

1. ¢rans. To cut into pieces, cut up, slice. 

“34... Auc. Cookery 467 Take eles culponde and clene 
wasshen. 1533 Bh. Kernynge in Babees Bh. (1868) 265 
Termesofa Keruer. .culponthattrouté. 1567 DrantHorace's 
Ep... i. F-viij, He that did crowse and culpon once Hydra 
of-hellish spyte. 'r606 Brrnis Kirk Burial? (1833) 16 Super- 
stition is lyke some serpents, that thotigh they he couponed 
in many cuttes, yet they can keepe'some lyfe in all. | * 
. 2. ‘To omament or trim with strips ‘or patches of 
a different-coloured material ; sometimes, penens 
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to border with pieces of alternate colouring: see 
Goderoy 8.v. componté, couponneé, 

1577-87 HoninsueD Chron. 111. 820/1 The trappers of the 
coursers ‘were mantell harnesse coulpened. - /éid. 858/1 
Achemere, of cloath of silver, culponed with Gloath of gold, 
of damaske,- cantell wise." 

Culpose (kelpo«s), 2. Rowan Law, [f. L. 

* enipa taut of negligence or remissness + -OSE, after 
dolose (L. dolésus).] Characterized by culpa or 
(criminal) negligence. 

31832 Austin ‘Yurispr. (2879) I. 1103 Generally an act of 
forbearance or omission which is merely culpose (or not 
dolose) is not a crime or publicdelict, 1875 Poste Gaius 1. 
Comm, (ed. 2) 153 Not of dolose or intentional delicts, but 
only of culpose delicts, i.e. committed from negligence. 

Culprit (ks'lprit). [Known (as a word) only 
from 1678. According to the legal tradition, found 
in print shortly after 1700, cze/frzt was not originally 
a word, but a fortuitous or ignorant running 
together of two words (the fuston being made 
possible by the abbreviated writing of legal 
records), viz. Anglo-Fr. culpable or L. culpabilis 
‘ guilty’, abbreviated cz/., and grit or prist = OF. 
prest ‘ready’. It is supposed that when the 
prisoner had pleaded ‘ Not guilty ’, the Clerk of the 
Crown replied with ‘ Culpable: prest d’averrer 
nostre bille’, i.e. * Guilty: [and | am] ready to 
aver our indictment’; that this reply was noted on 
the roll in the form c#/. frist, efe.: and that, at 
a later time, after the disuse of law French, this 
formula was mistaken for an appellation addressed 
to the accused. (See note at end of this article.)] 

1. Law, Used only in the formula ‘ Culprit, How 
will you be tried?’ formerly said by the Clerk 
of the Crown to a prisoner indicted for high treason 
or felony, on his pleading ‘ Not guilty’. 

Its first recorded use is in the Trial of the Earl of Pem- 
broke for murder in 1678: it does not occur in the Trial of 
the Regicides 1662, nor in the various State Trials of 1663, 
1664, 1669, Its original force was formally to join issue wit 
the defendant's plea of ‘Not guilty’, and to demand trial 
and judgement ; but this was perhaps forgotten in 1678. 

1678 State Trials (1810) VI. 1320/2 (Earl of Pembroke) 
Clerk of Crown, Ave you guilty, or not guilty? Eard, Not 
friley. Cl. of Cr, Culprit, how will you be tryed? Zax/, 

y my Peers, Ci. Sf Godsend you a good deliverance. 
1683 Tryat A. Sidney (1684) 6. 1732 Loututan Process 
Scott. 197 If the Prisoner answer not guilty, the Clerk 
saith, Culprist*, [(i. ¢.) Cudpadilis es, paratus sum verifi- 
care\ How wilt thou be tried ?—and the Prisoner must 
answer,—By God and the Country.—Clerk saith, God send 
thee a good Deliverance. 

2. Hence assumed to mean, Prisoner at the bar; 
he who is arraigned for a crime or offence; the 
accused. 

1700 Drypen HWife of Bath's T, 273 Then first the cul- 
prit answered to his name, 1718 Prior So/omon Pref., An 
author is in the condition of a culprit: the public are his 
judges. 1832 W. Irvine Alhambra I. 197 ‘Well, culprit’, 
said the governor...‘ What have you to say for yourself?’ 
184r Macautay IV, Hastings Ess, (1854) 649/2 But neither 
the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as 
the accusers. 

3. An offender, one guilty of a fault or offence. 

(A change of sense, app. due to popular etymology, the 
word being referred directly to L. cu/fa fault, offence.} 

1769 Funins Lett, xxii. 100 He had not rendered himself 
a culprit, too ignominious to sit in parliament... 182z Byron 
Werner um. iv, The fied Hungarian, Who seems the culprit. 
1890 M. Horroyn Mem. G. £. Corrie ii, 11 He .. alway 
took care. .to send away the offender feeling himself to be 
a culprit not a martyr, . 

4, attrib. ; 

29so Wittencan Roman Kather Epil. (R.), Like other 
culprit youths, he wanted grace, 

(Nore. The legat tradition as to the origin of erigrit is 
thus given: oe 
* x917 Birount Law Died, (ed. 3), Culprit is compounded of 
two words, z.¢. Cud and Prit, viz, Cul, which is the Ab- 
breviation of Cu/sadilis, and is a Reply of 2 proper Officer 
in the behalf of the King, affirming the Party to be guilty 
after he hath pleaded Not Guilty, without which the Issue 
is not joined: The other word Pyit is derived from the 
French word Prest, 7. e. ready; and 'tis as much as to say, 
That he is ready to prove the Party guilty. Sec also x7z9- 
gz Jacos New Dict. s.v. 1765-8 Buacksroxe Comm. 
tv, xxvi, and note thereon by Crinistian (ed. 1795, p- 340)- 
Also 1841-5 SrerHens Covtwi, vi. xvii, (1883) 407. 


* This explanation is in accordance with the fact that the 
formula Ares? (Arist) is of constant occurrence in medieval 
cedure, to signify that the parties are ready to go to 
judgement on a point of law, or to trial on an issuc of fact : 
see the old Year-books dassin ; e.g. Year-book 33 Edw, I 
(Rolls) 45x ‘/Yerie. La pasture de Strepham tut unc ¢ nent 
severe; prest, Passeley. Issi severe qe vous ne devez 
comuner outre les boundes, ete. prest. Bereford [Justice], 
Vous estes aissue’, etc. The force of rest further appears in 
Year-bk. Michaclnas 12 Edw. IIT, Plea xg ‘Le defendant 
dit..qe les blees furent sciez et emporte[z]; prest, etc.’, 
where another MS. for ‘ prest, etc,’ reads ‘et demanda juge- 
ment’, Moreover non end prist actually appears as an 
abbreviated form. In the Liber Assisarunt, anno 22° 
Edw. I., placitum 41, we find in the report (Livre des Assises, 
1679, p. 94) “ Bank. I semble tg vous luy fistes tresp’.: 
Pur que r[espo]ndfez}. Rich (or Defendant} De rien culp- 
able, rest davetrer nostre bill”, ete. ‘This, in Brooke's 
a gf = (1568) fol. 7, Section Accion sur le case, Plea 
?, 
rid’, " Rickm, non cul prist, ete.”) - 


us cited: “ Banke. Sustic. Vous uy fist tort. .p’ q’. 
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|| Culwach, -reach (kuwlréy), Se. Law. ° Obs. 
Also colrach, collerauch, -rayth, -reth, cole- 
raith, culreauch. [app. f Ir.and Gael. cud back 
+ reachd law, statute, ordinance] A surety given 
to a court from which a cause is removed to an- 
other court, to be escheated if. full justice is not 
rendered in the Jatter court: Required especially 
when a cause was removed to the court of a lord 
of regality. : 

¢1400 Quoniau Attach, viii. 54 Demittet ibidem vnum 
culrach scilicet vnum plegium quod plena lex tenebitur parti 
in curia domini sui. 1518 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 407 
(Jam.) Offerand to that effect caution of Collerauch. 7375 
in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot, J.23 Comperit P, L. Knycht, 
Stewart within the said Regalitie, and desyrit the sf Mr. 
Robert to be replegeit from the s# Justice Court as duelland 
within the samin boundis; and offerit cautioune of Col- 
lerayth, as accordis. 609 Skene Reg. Jfaj, 107 He aught 
to leaue ane borgh, that is called Culreauch, behinde him 
in that Court, out of the quhilk the defender is borrowed. 
164% Acts Chas. I, V. 627 (Jam.) To give and find cautioun 
de Collereth for administratioun of justice. x700 in R, 
CHaMBERS Dom. Ann. Scot. anno 1700, Demanding sur- 
render of the two Browns, to be tried in the court of his 
regality, within whose bounds they had lived, and offering 
aculreach or pledge for them, 1861 /d/d. 236 The system 
of culreach or Ls a gam is one of grent antiquity in 
Scotland, but Jast of in the Highlands. 
+Culrage, culerage. Os. Forms: 4cole- 
rage, 5 culra(t)che, -rayge, curiage, 6 curaige, 
-agie, (7 kill-ridge), 5-7 culrage, 6-7 culerage. 
[a. OF. cuérage, mod.F. curage, f, cul ‘anus’ + 
vage rage, rabies, ‘from his operation and effect 
when it is used in those parts’ (Gerarde): cf. the 
Eng. name ARSESMART.] An obsolete name of the 
plant Water-pepper (Folygonune Hydropiper). 
1387 Sinon, Barthol.(Anecd. Oxon.) 33 Persicaria minor, 
colerage, c1q20 Pallad. on Hush. ¥. 1016 And curiage, 
and gladiol the longe. ¢1440 Prom, Parv, 108 Culrache, 
smerthole, herbe [H., P. culratche}, persiccaria. 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 602/21 Persicaria, culrage. 1878 
Lyte Dodoens v. \xvii. 632 This herbe is called. .in English 
Water pepper. .and of some Curagie. 2621 Cotcr., Curage, 
the hearbe Water-pepper, Arse-smart, Kill-ridge, or culerage. 
+Cu'lroun, culrun. Sc. Ods. Also culroin, 
eullurune. [perh.a corruption of Cuntioy.] A 


base fellow, a rascal: an opprobrious appellation. 

1§13 Douctas Zxeis vit. Prol. 43 The cadgear..Calland 
the iy pra ane knaif and culroun full queyr. 1540 in Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1.75 Be ‘Thomas your brother at com- 
mand, cullurune _kythed throw many 2 land. a 1568 
Bannatyne Poems, Sons exylit throw Pryd a7 For hichtines 
the culroin dois misken His awin maister. 

ulsh, var. of CuLog, 

Cult (kolt), sb. [ad. L. ceedtus worship (£ colére 
to attend to, cultivate, xespect, etc.), and its F. 
adaptation ezéfe (1611 Cotgr.). Used im 17th c. 
(? from Latin), and then rarely till the middle of 
the roth, when often spelt cae as in French.] 

+1. Worship; reverential homage rendered to 
a divine being or beings. Ods. (exc. as in sense 2). 

1617 Cottixs Def. 2p. Ely u. ix. 371 You telt vs most 
absurdly of a diuine cult. .(for so cult you are, or so quilted 
in your tearmes), /did, 380 You. .referre it to the cult that 
you so foolishly talked of. 2657-83 Evecyn Hist. Relig. 
(1850) 11. 39 God, abolishing the cult of Gentile idols, 1683 
D. A..Art Converse 92 That Sovereign Cult dueto God only. 

2. A particular form or system of religious wor- 
ship; ¢sf. in reference to its external rites and 
ceremonies. 

1679 Penn tddr. Prot. 1. App. 245 Let not every circum: 
stantial difference or Variety o! tt be Nick-named a new 
Religion. 1699 Suarress, Charac., Ing. cone, Virtue 1.10, 
$2 In the Cult or Worship of such a Deity. 1850 Gian- 
stone Homer TI. axt While she [Proserpine} has a cult or 
worship on earth, lhe {Aidoneus) apparently has none. 
1859 L. Oxtenant China § 9a, 1. xii. 242 They are 
devoted in their attentions to the objects of their cu/te. 
31874 Manarry Soc. Life Gr. xi. 350 The cult of Aphrodite. 
_8. ¢ransf. Devotion or homage .to a particular 
person or thing, now ‘es. as paid by‘a body of 
professed adherents or aclmirers. © ae 

zgxx Suarresa, Charac.- ut. i, (1737) I. 28x Convine'd of 
the Reality ofa better Self, and of the Cult or Homage which 
is due to It, 1829 A, W. Fonstanque aan gag under 7 
Admin, (1837) 1.238 These cults are generally to be foundin 
thesamehouse. 1899 Q. Rev. Apr. 368 The cult of beauty as 
the most vivid image of Truth. °1889 Folin Bull 2 Mar 
1412/2 An evidence of the decay of the Wordsworth cult. 

wit, a. Obs. nonce-cod. [ad. L. czelt-ts, pa. 
pple. of colére to cultivate.] Cultivated, cultured. 

1617 {see Cutt sd. 1}. | : , 

Cultar, obs. form of CounTEr. 

Cultch, var. of CuLoH, 

+ Cultel, Ods-° f 
cultellus knife, dim. of cudéer knife, share] ‘A 
long knife carried by.a knight’s‘attendant, hence 
called culteliarius? (Eairholt), - |. 

+Cultelere, ‘a. 'Ods. .[a. OF. czltelaire, -ere, 
ad. ger cultellaris (see next).J=next..  - f 

maz R, Cornann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 50 
Which and howman be there of actual nies SS first 
is called Cultelere (of Cousteau) that is a knyfe:  ~ 
+ Cwltellary, a. ‘Obs. - [ad. med.L. czltellaris 
of or belonging toa ‘knife, f. czdtelles knife: see 
-ARY.] - Having: the form of a knife. 


[OF. cultel: (12th c.):—L. - 


CULTIVATE. 


le 1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 200 Pou schalt make bitwixe pe 
fyngris cauteriis pat ben clepid cauterium cultellare. /bi7.- 
307 The .v. cauteric is maad in bis maner & is swibe comoun 
& is clepid cultellare.]: 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Conpit. xu! 
388 The exulcerated and painful Wen... he cut .. off with 
a cultellary Cautery. ..’ ge. teas ae ‘ 

+ Cuwltellated, a. Obs. [£.L..ciedtellat-us, pa. 


pple. of cz/tel/are to make like a knife, f. cedtellus 


knife.] Having a sharp edge like a knife. 
1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 297 It produces long. -hard 
cultellated leaves. sed 


+Cultellaction. Ods. [a. F: ctltellation, f. 
L. czedtel/us knife.] An operation in land-measur- 
ing to ascertain the horizontal area of a sloping or 
uneven surface: the measuring line is held hori- 
zontally above the surface, and a weighted ‘ arrow’ 
(originally a knife) dropped to stick in the ground 
at 2 point vertically beneath its extremity’ ~ 

1727-5r in Cuambers Cyc/, -. 

ulter, obs, and dial. form of Counter. 


Cultism (kz Itiz’m). [a. Sp. cultismo, F. cul- 


tisme, f. Sp. culto polished, elegant (-—L. cultus 
cultivated): see -1sa. Géngora gave the appella- 
tion estilo culto to his style of writing.] A kind of 
affected elegance of style which prevailed in Spanish 
literature in the end of the 16th and beginning of 
the 17th c.; also called Génugorism after the poet 
Géngora. So Cu-itist, a writer affecting cultism. 
1887 Moret-Fatio in Encyel, Brit. XXII. 360 The cultism, 
of Géngora, the artifice of which Hes solely in the choice 
and arrangement of words, 1839 Blackw, ddag. XLVI. 718 
Francesco de Roxas, a celebrated cultist in style. 1870 
Lowey Study Wind. ape he school of the cultists. - 
tivable (ko ltivab’l), «. [f. F. cultivable 
(13-14th c. in Hatzfeld), f£ cultzver to Curm- 


VATE: see -BLE.] Capatie of being cultivated. 

x682 WHeELER Yourn. Greece vi. 437 Cultivable Ground. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 535 A mountainous, broken, 
yet cultivable country. 1823 W. Taytor in Jlonthly Mag. 
XXXV. 425 A fruit exclusively cultivable in hot countries, 
1863 Ruskin Afunera P. (1880) 112 Faculties. .cultivable .. 
by education, . 5 

Hence Cuiltivabi‘lity, cultivable quality. 

1881 Chicago Advance 8 Sept. 568 The wonderful cultiva- 
bility of this pastoral art. 1890 Graphic x1 Oct. 416 This 
has..diminished the cultivability of the soil. : 

+Cultivage. Ods. [a. obs. F. cultivage til- 
lage (Cotgr.), f. csdtiver.]- Tillage, husbandry, 

1632 Litucow 7a, sv. (2682) 161 Unwilling to be indus. 
trious in Arts, traffick, or cultivage. Jd/d. vit. 357 The 
Countrey void of Villages, Rivers, or Cultivage. 

Cultivatable (ka'ltivetib’l), ¢, Also culti- 
vateable, [f. CULTIVATE +-ABLE.] =CULTIVABLE, 
Hence Cultivatabi‘lity (raze). 

1847 in Craic. 1853 Fral. KR. Agric. Soc. XIV. t 42 On 
the cultivatable land the work of drainage is going on. 1880 
FW. Burstoce Gardens of Sun vi. 116, 1738 Acres are 
supposed to becultivatable. 1886 Chicago Advance 23 Dec. 
823 The human cultivatibility of the savage Indian, ~ 

Cultivate (keltivett), v.  [f. cadtiodt-, ppl. 
stem of late (and med.)L. enltruare to till, (in It. 
coltivare, Pr. coltivar, cultivar, F. cultiver, OF. and 
dial. contiver), f. late L. cultious (cultiva terra), 
characterized by being tilled, f. cv/tus, pa. pple. of 
colée to till, cultivate, take care of. For.the form 
cf, captivate. In earlier use we had CULTIVE v.} 

I. 44, 1. trans. To bestow labour and attention 
upon (land) in order to the raising of oo ; totill; 
to improve and render fertile by husbandry, i 

2620-sg [see Cuntivatine vl. sb.). 1656 Buount Glossagr., 
Cultivate, to plow or Till. x68x Otway Soldier's Fort. v. 
i, Tis a great pity so good a husbandman as you should 
want a farm to cultivate. 31719 De For Crusoe i. xiii, 
A Country infinitely populous, but miserably cultivated. 
1796 Morse Amer, Grog. Il. 551 Most of the rivers of 

engal. .have their banks cultivated with rice, 1838 Trre- 
Watt Greece IT. 322 The Athenians returned to cultivate 
their'ficlds,. x872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm, 63 Gardens 
were cultivated by the ancient Greeks, . 

b. techn. To break up (ground) with a Cunti- 
VATOR (sense 3). ie Se : 

1846 Frui. R. Agree. Soc, VII. 11. 288 The stubble was 
ploughed, and in the spring of 1842 it was manured and 
grubbed, or,‘ cultivated ’, and sown with mangold.wurzel, 
-2. To bestow labour and attention upon (a plant) 
80 as to promote its growth; to produce or raise 
by tillage. Also “ausf. of fish, etc. . salt 

697 Dryrven Virg. Georg. wv. 193 Pot-hérbs .. cultivated 
with his daily Care, 1707 Curtos, in Hush. § Gard. 4 The 
Plants that ‘Adam took Pleasure to cultivate there, .86z 
Cornh, Mag. V. 197 All the species of fish usually cultivated 
in the country. 387xr W. Dare Commandny ix. 231 
A rose, however you cultivate it, remains a rose. 

: 3. To improve and gare dint educa- 
tion-or training (a person, his mind, manners, 
faculties) ; to refine, fo culture. © ane 

2681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) IIT. 377 To cultivate its 
[a child’s] Manners with good Precepts and Counsels. - 1713 
Avpison Cato 3, To cultivate the wild licentions savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts. 1779 Burke Corr. 
(1844) II. 273, I have endeavoured so to cultivate my mind, 
that [ete.}, 2831 Sir J. Sinct.am Corr, II. 348 To leam 
every thing to cultivate the spirit. . . aaa, 

4, To promote the growth.of,-devote oneself to 


the advancement ‘or development of (an art, science, 


» AE. 


ny 


sentiment, étc.) ; ‘to foster. 


J 


CULTIVATED. 


+, 1662 Everyn Chalcogr. Aiij, That. great. designe .. of 
cultivating: the Sciences, and advancing of usefull know- 
ledge. Jéid. 32 Ye that love vertue and cultivate the 
sciences. x694 tr. Milton's Lees, State Sept. an. x652, How 
firmly we are resoly'd to cultivate. that friendship which is 
between your serenity and this republic. x747 Butter Sev. 
Wks. 1874 II. 302 Let us be the more careful to cultivate 
inward religion. 1760 Gorpsm. Cit. W7. cxvi, Though it 
‘cannot plant morals in the human breast, it cultivates them 
when there. - ‘ ae 

5. To devote one’s attention to, to prosecute, fol- 
low, practise, cherish (any art, science, sentiment, 
habit, or pursuit, esp. with the object of acquiring it, 
.or improving oneself in it). 

1749 Fircpine Tom Foues us. ii, (They) cultivate the same 
superstition with the Bannians in India. rz7g6 C. Lucas 
iiss. Waters 1. Pref., Let uscultivate our own excellent 
language. 1862 Sir B. Bronre Psychol, Jug. I. v. 167 The 
-higher mathematics are absolutely necessary to those who 

tivate. astronomy, 1863 Mrs. C. Ciarke Shaks. Char. 
v. 123 As a soldier, he cultivates bluntness. ‘ 

b. Phrases. Zocultivate the acquaintance, friend- 
shép, or good opinion of, relations with. 

*(Thése connect 4 and 5.) 

1699 Bentiey Phead, 276 He had ix entire years to cultivate 
a Friendship with “hemistocles, 1748 Rickarpson Clarissa 
(x8xx) I. ii. ro He was more solicitous to cultivate her 
mamma's good opinion, than hers, xg9t Boswett Yohnson 
an. 1753, He cultivated his acquaintance. 3828 Jas. Mitt 
Brit, India 11. v. iv. 472 A desire to cultivate the friendship 
of the English. 1888 W. R. Cartes Life ix Corea i. 7 
Mr. Mayers .. did his utmost ., to cultivate some relations 
‘with the people and officials. 4 

ce. Hence (elligt.)' To cultivate a person: to 
bestow attention upon him with a view to intimacy 
‘or favour; to court the acquaintance or friend- 
ship of. 

2707 Corurer Ref, Lidic. 215 The Great honour him, 
cultivate -him, respect him, court him. 1796 Burke Zeé?. 
Noble Lord Wks. VIII. 64, I loved and cultivated him 
accordingly. 1870 Disraeut Lothair xxxvi. 186, I. .felt that 
he was a person I should like to cultivate, 1889 Cornh. 
Mag. Feb., The County iv, I shall cultivate Sir Joseph. 
dL. intr. Const. with. Obs. 

1772 Map. D'Arsiay Zarly Diary (1889) 1. 169 If my 
father was disposed to cultivate with the world, what a de- 
lightful acquaintance he might have | 

Cultivated (koItivetted), pp/.a. [f. prec] 

1. Of land: Subjected to cultivation ; tilled. Of 

plants ;, Produced or improved by cultivation. 
*. «9797 Bewicx Brit. Birds (1847) I, 94 It is frequently seen 
in cultivated grounds. x8g8 Hawtuorne Fy. ¢ It, Fruls, 
I. '193 Pipwerng shrubs, ‘and all manner of cultivated 
beauty. Zod. The plant was described from a cultivated 
specimen, : , 

2. fig. Of persons, their minds, faculties, etc. : 
Improved by education or training ; refined, cul- 
tured, 

1668 Granvitt Sceps. Sci. 8x In the latter and less culti- 
vated ages. 178 Grason Decl. § F. UI. 189 A cultivated 
understanding, a copious fancy. x863 Geo. Exvior Romola 
u, xxi, The most cultivated men in the most cultivated of 
Italian cities, 1883 G. Lioyp £4 § Flow 1. 24 His culti- 
vated tastes. , ot 
. Cultivating, oi/. sb. [-1nc1.] The action 
of the verb CuLttvarg; cultivation. 

1620-55 I. Jones Stone- Hong (x725) 6 The cultivating and 
manuring of Lands. .1668-Witxins Real Char. Ep. to 
Radr.,'"The Cultivating of that part of Learning. 

Cwiltivating, g/. a. [-1nc%.] ‘That culti- 
vates ; engaged in tillage. : 

3806 Surr Winter ix Lond, (ed. 3) I. 108 The close-cropt 
grass. showed the hand of cultivating care. 1884.A chenwum 
12 Jan.'48/a The condition of the cultivating classes, 3891 
Bducat. Kew, 1, 140 The instruction. .is in no wise so broad 
or.cultivating asthe corresponding study beyond the ocean. 

Cultivation (kaltiv2'fon). [a. F. cultivation 
‘(16th c.), n. of action from czdtiver : seeCULTIVE v, 
and=arioy.} : ; 

1, The tilling of land ; tillage, husbandry. 

3728 De For Voy. round World (1840) 278 Soil. ,capable 
of cultivations ‘and improvements. 1745-7 Hervey Afcdit. 
(1818) 144 By industry and cultivation, this neat spot is an 
image of Eden. 1857 Rusuin Pol. Econ. Art 17 The cul- 
tivation of a farm. 1869 Dike Greater Brit. U1. 116 The 
amount of land under cultivation, . . 

+b. Improvement (of land) ; increase of fertility. 
Obs. ave. <7 . 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 206 The first shower of rain 
would turn it all to stone, without affording any sensible 
cultivation to the land. ; 3 « 

2. The bestowing of labour ‘and care upon 
a plant, so as,to develop and improve its quali- 
ties ; the raising. of (a crop) by tillage, 

x7t9 De-For Crusoe 3. vii,-E saw several Sugar Canes, 
but wild, and for want of Cultivation, imperfect. 2823 Sm 
H. Daw Agric. Chen (1814) 257 The seeds of ‘plants, 
exalted by cultivation, always furnish large and improved 
Varieties, 2871 R: W. Date. Commandm. ix, 231 You 
cannot change a rose into a pear tree by cultivation. fod. 
Land devoted to the cultivation of wheat. ee ‘ 

b. éransf. The production or raising of a ‘crop’ 
of any kind (as of’ oysters; microscopic organisms, 
etc.) ; also cover. the product of such cultivation 
‘(of bacteria, etc.); = Cunrure sd.3 b,c. Also 
attrib.and Comb., as cultivation experiment, fluid. 

1884” Kuew rie A i: (1886) t59 Twenty days 
cultivation of. blood-bacilli at 42° to 43° C. docs-not always 
yield attenuated virus. did. 26 Test-tubes which ‘are'to 
receive cultivation-fluids. 2886 E. M. CrooxsHank Bac- 


| the edges are 


1247 


tenelny In a glass beaker..place the tube containin 
the cu ef con . ? 3 


3.-7ig. The devoting of special attention or study 
to the Development of or to progress in (a branch 
of knowledge, a person’s acquaintance, etc.). 

a@xjoo Drypen Oona cultivation of learning. 1780 


HaraisPhilol, Eng. (1842) 463 The cultivation ofevery 
‘liberal accomplishment, 1897 FYNDALL in Daily News 2 Oct. 


2/4 The cultivation of right relations with his fellow men. 
b. The bestowing of special attention upon 

a person for the sake of gaining his favour. rave. 

* 19793 T. Taytor Sadlust xiv. 70 [The gods] become angry 

with the guilty, but are rendered propitious by proper 

cultivation. é. . 

4. The developing, fostering, or improving (of 
the mind, faculties, etc.) by education and train- 
ing; the condition of being cultivated; culture, 
Tefinement. 

a1716 Soutn Serum. V1, xi. (R.), Use and cultivation of 
reason. 1826 Disracu Viv. Grey 1. i, An enthusiastic 
advocate for the cultivation of the mind, he was an equally 
ardent supporter of the cultivation of the body. 1869 Lucky 
Europ. Mor. 1. i. 88 Increased cultivation almost always 
Produces. .fastidiousness, 

Cultivative (ka'ltiveitiv), a. rare. [f. CuL- 
TIVATE (or its med.L. base) + -IVE.} Tending or 
pertaining to cultivation, 

1863 Frul, R. Agric. Soc. XXIV. 1. 242 Manuring and 
other cultivative processes 

Cultivator (kz'ltiveitar). Also 8 -er. [n. of 
action in L. form f. med.L. cadfivdre to CULTIVATE, 
prob, after F. ce/¢évatenr (15th c. in Hatzfeld).] 

1. One who tills the ground, or cultivates a par- 
ticular plant or crop; a tiller, husbandran, farmer, 
agriculturist. 

1665 Bovis Occas. Refl., Occas. Medit. w. iii. 62 The 
Divine Son of the great yewpyos [argin That is, Cultivator 
of the Ground). ax69r Bove (J.), Some cultivators of 
clover-grass. 1792 A. Younc 7'rav. france 490 An English 
cultivator, at the head of a sheep farm of three or four 
thousand acres. 181g Exriinstone Acc. Canbul (1842) 1. 
389 There are five classes of cultivators in Afghaunistaun. 

Z. Jig. &. One who cultivates an art, science, ctc. 

x7iz SHAFTEsB. Chavac. (1737) II. 239 A cultivater or 
supporter of arts or letters. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 
1772. 18z A restorer and cultivator of religion after the 

teyptian manner. 6 Wricut Zss. Mid. Ages I. v. 176 
‘The great cultivators of science and letters. ; 

b. One who, or that which, develops or im- 
proves (the mind, etc.) by education and training. 

1868 Mittin Zveu, Star 10 July, To give people an in- 
terest..in the management of their own affairs was the 

rand cultivator of mankind. 1886 Mortey Pop. Culiure, 

vit. Mise. 11. 32 The observant cultivator of his own 
understanding. 7 , 

8. An agricultural implement for breaking up or 
loosening the ground, and nprooting weeds between 
the drills of crops. 

1789 tr. Duhkamel's Husb. 1, i, (1762) 126 My alleys were 
plowed again with the cultivator. 1849 Mech. Mag. 1. 176 
Dr. Newington’s hand row hoe and cultivator. | 1857 R. 
Tomes Amer. in Japan i. 23 An American ‘cultivator’... 
which simple plough .. drawn by a single horse, accom- 
plished as much as the labour of fifty men, according to the 
usual method of cultivating the vine with a hoe, 

Cultivatory (ka'ltivétéri), 2. rare. [f. CuL- 
NIVATE v. (or its med.L. base) + -ory.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to cultivation. 

1854 Blackw. Mag. LXXVI, 656 A certain cultivatory 
process. x888 New York Dispatch Sept., Here the culti- 
vatory work ends and the manufacturing begins. — 

+ Cu'ltive, v. Obs. Also 5 -yue, 6 -ife. [a. 
F, ceeltiver (12-13th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. cz/- 
tivare to CULTIVATE. (In OF. the word had also 
a semi-popular form ceudiver.)] trans. = CULTI- 
vaTE. Hence + Cwltiving vid. sb., cultivation. 

1483 Caxton Esope 145 The labourer. .made alle his ground 
tobe cultyued and ered. 1483 — Cafo Eiij, The cultynyng 
and eerynge of the erthe. 1546 S¢. Papers Hen. VITT, X1. 
181 To cultife the land. x6x4 Rateicu Hist. World 1. 27 
Whichsoever he tooke pleasure to plant and cultive. 1635 
J. Haywargp tr, Biondz’s Ban, Virgin 120 Cultiving the 
seeds of the other Arabian odours. 

+ Cwiltive, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L, cultivis, 
‘f. eadtes tilled; cf. OF. ¢eres cultives arable lands 
(1270 in Godef.).] -Under tillage, cultivated. 

361x Munpay Briefe Chron. 249 To work in those rough 
fields, as yet not cultive. 

Cultor, obs. form of CounrEr. ae 
Guiltorist (ka'ltérist). [ad. Sp. cedtorista, in F. 
cudtoriste.| =CUuLTIST. . . 

2860 Farrar Orig, Lang: 144 After the beautiful period 
of Spanish literature come Gongora and his cultorists. 
-Caltrate (kz'ltrét),.2. Nat. Hist. .[ad. L, 
cultvatus, £. culter, cultr- knife, share; see -ATE22.] 
Formed like a knife or coulter; having a sharp 
edge likealknife .- — ; 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool, I, 387 Borer.. 
included in a bivalve sheath, compressed, cultrate. Zid, 
TI, 378 Bill cultrate. ‘ f : 

Cwiltrated, a. Nat. Hist, =prec.. - 

1997 Bewicx Brit. Birds (x805) I. 67 The bill is strong.. 

in, or cultrated.. y . 

Cultre, obs. form of CovntEr. .~ 5 

Cultriform (koltriffam), «. Vat. Hist. [mod.f. 
L, type *cultriformiis, £.. cultr- knife: see -FORM.] 
Shaped like a kriife or coulter. 


CULTURE. 


3626 Kinny & Sr. Lntomol, (1828) IV. 162 The saw of 
some saw-flies is cultriform. 1846 Dana Zoopt. (1848) 169 
Cultriform lamella. E ks ; 

trivostral (kaltrirngstril), a, Zool, [f.L. 
cultr- knife, share + rostrum beak + -sL.] In F. 
cultrivostre.} Having a bill shaped like a knife or 
coulter, as certain grallatorial birds (the heron, 
stork, etc.). In mod. Dicts. 

Cultri-vorous, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -vorous.] 
Swallowing or pretending to swallow knives. 

1846 Worcester cites Duncuison. 

Culturable (kzltiiirib’l), . ff CuLrurs v. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of culture or cultivation ; cul- 
tivable. (24. and fig.) 

19796 W. Marsutatt IV. England I. 59 The .. more easily 
culturable parts, being converted to the purposes of hus 
bandry, 1883 Sectator 12 May 606/2 The faculty of 
musical apprehension, is, apparently, the most culturable of 
all, 1889 /bi¢. 7 Dec., A rich country..with limitless cul- 
turable or mineral land. 

Cultural (kz ltitril), 2. [f. L. cudtira tillage, 
culture +-An, SoinmodF.] . 

1. Relating to the culture of plants, or of fish, etc. 

1868 J. Scorr (¢#t/e), ‘The orchardist, or a cultural and 
descriptive catalogue of fruit trees. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
2 June Supp., Fish Cultural Apparatus in operation. 

. Relating to culture of the mind, manners, etc. 

(3895 Wirtsey Lie Lang. 307 A mere incident of social 
life and of cultural growth. "1890 Yrud, Education 1 Nov, 
631/2 Nobody denies... the cultural value of Greek and 
Roman history. 

Hence Cwlturally adz., in relation to culture. 

1 Temple Bar Mag. June 87 Fach is an advance cul- 
turally and artistically on that below. 
+Cwlturate, v. Obs. rare.  [f. F. culturer 
CULYURE v.+-AYE3.] ¢rans. To bring under cul- 

ture, cultivate. 

1631 Capt. Smith Adut. Planters iv. 10 More (land] to spare 
than all thenatives of those Countries can use and culturate, 

+Cultura'tion. Ods. rare. [n. of action f. 
prec.: see -ATION.] Cultivation, culture. 

1606 Brysketr Czy. Life 4 The culturation and manuring 
of the same. ‘ 

Culture (ka'ltiiix), sé. [a. F. culture (in OF. 
couture), ad. L. cultzra cultivation, tending, in 
Christian authors, worship, f. ppl. stem of colive : 
see CULT.] 

ttl. Worship ; reverential homage. Oés. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 81/1 Whan they departe fro the 
culture and honour of theyr god. ne . 

. The action or practice of cultivating the soil ; _ 
tillage, husbandry; =CuLrrvation 1. 

¢1420,Padlad, on Lush, 4 21 In places there thou wilt 
have the culture, 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Culture, 
husbandry, tilling. 1665-9 Bovis Occas. Aol. (2675) 320 
Such a..plot of his Eden... gratefully crowns his Culture. . 
with chaplets of Flowers. 1707 Curios. in /{usb. § Gard. 
3.Man was..imploy’d in the Culture of the Garden, 1806 
Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 3) 296 The soil is clay, and difficult of 
culture. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. § Prices 1. 11 The same 
kinds of grain. .are sown..and the same mode of culture is 
adopted, R ne 

+b. Cultivated condition. Ods. 

1538 Starkey England 1.i. 12 The erth .. by .. dylygent 
labur..ys brought to marvelous culture and fertylite, 

+c. concr. A piece of tilled land; a cultivated 
field. Ods. ; 

557 ALS. Indenture 30 June, [Conveying] a culture o! 
land "called the flatte, ie Brantingham, Vis. 1560 WHITE- 
HORNE Avie of IVarre (1573) 27 b, Every culture where bee 
Vines and other trees lettes the horses. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
(R.), From their tenements. . pi is the caravan Through 
lively spreading cultures, pastures green. 

3. The cultivating or rearing of a plant or crop ; 
= CULTIVATION 2. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 402 These .. were slower than the 
ordinary Wheat.,and this Culture did rather retard than 
advance, 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg, 1. 78 The Culture 
suiting to the sev’ral Kinds Of Seeds and Plants. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 33 ? 2 The fruits, which without 
culture fell ripe into their hands, 2856 Emzrson Zug. 
Traits, Ability Wks, (Bohn) II. 42 [England] is too far 
north for the culture of the vine. 2887 Pall Afald G. 15 
Oct. 11/2 There are eighty acres devoted to bulb culture. 

b. zransf. The rearing or raising of certain 
animals, such as fish, oysters, bees, etc., or of 
natural products such as silk. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 679 The culture of silk. 1862 
Cornh. Mag.V. 201 The dredgers at Whitstable have so 
far adopted oyster culture. 1886 Pall Mall G. 33 Sept. 6/2 
In the interests of bee-culture, and in the search of improved 
racesofbees. 5 n 

c. The artificial development of microscopic 
organisms, esf. bacteria, in specially prepared 
media; concer. -the product of such culture; a 
growth or ‘crop of -artificially developed bacteria, 
etc. Also in Comd:, as culture-fiuid, -tube, etc. 

1884 KLEIN Aficro-Organisuts: (1886) 94 When cultures of 
this bacterium are i for some time .. their virulence be- 
comes diminished. /éfd. 39 A. series of new culture-tubes. 
Jbid., A culture-fiuid .. that, contains ..-various ‘species of 
organisms, - ' eniee s i genes 

+d. The training of.the human body: Ods. , 

2628 Hoses Thueyd, 3. vi, Amongst whom {the Lacedae- 
monians] .. especially in ‘the culture of ‘their bodies, the 
nobility observed the most equality with the commons. 
1793 Beppvors Let. Darwin 6o'T'o suppose the organization 
of man equally susceptible of improvement from culture 
with that of various animals and vegetables. 157 . 

~2 


CULTURE. 


4, fig. The cultivating or development (of the 
mind, faculties; manners, etc.) ; improvement or 


refinement by education and training. 

crsxo More Picus Wks, 14 To the culture.and profit of 
theyr myndes, @1633 Lennarn tr. Charron's Wesd. (1658) 
174 Necessary for the culture of good manners. . 1651 
Hoopes Leviath, 11. xxxi. 189 The education of Children [is 
called] a Culture of their mindes. « 1752 Jounsoxn Rambler 
No. 189 2 12 She .. neglected the culture of {her} under- 
standing. 1848 Macaunay Hist. Zug. IL 55 The precise 

oint to which intellectual culture can be carried. 1865 

ALE Jew. Temp, xiv. (1877) 155, The Jewish system was 
intended for the culture of the religious life of the Jews. 

5. absol, The training, development, and refine- 
ment of mind, tastes, and manners; the condition 
of being thus trained and refined; the intellectual 


side of civilization. 

1805 Worpsw. Prelude xi. 197 Where grace Of culture 
hath been utterly unknown. 1860 Mottey Vetherl. (1868) 1. 
ii. 47 His culture was not extensive. 1876 M. Arnotp Lit. 
§ Dogma xiii, Culture, the acquainting ourselves with the 
best that has been known and said in the world. 1889 
Jessore Coming of Friars iii. 131 Some few of the larger.. 
monasteries .. {were] centres of culture. J/od. A man of 
considerable culture. 3 

b. (with @ and /.) A particular form or type of 
intellectual development. 

1867 Freeman Worut. Cong. (1876) I. iv. 150 A language 
and culture which was wholly alien to them. 1891 Sfectator 
27 June, Speaking all languages, knowing all cultures, 
living amongst all races. ‘ . 

6. The prosecution with speci] attention or study 
of any subject or pursuit; = CULTIVATION 3. (vare.) 

1876 Bancrorr Hist. U.S. 1. Introd., An earnest culture 
of the arts of peace, — 

Culture (ka 'ltittz), v Now somewhat rare. 
(a. F. cudture-r (x5th c.), f eredéures see prec.) 
trans. To subject to culture, to cultivate: a. i. 
(the soil, plants.) Now chiefly foeézc. 

1510 Ca.vton's Chron. Eng... F va/1, 2000 plowmen. . for to 
culture the lande. 1555 Even Decades 29 ‘Vhe Region was 
inhabyted and well cultured. 1634 Sir ‘T. Herbert Zaz, 
3 ‘They cultured the earth with hornes of Goats and Oxen. 
1935 ‘'nomson Liberty uu. 162 In Countries cultur'd high: 
In ornamented Towns, where Order reigns. 1809 Wirren 
elonian Hours (1820) 51 The lovely maid..Culturing roses 
with her spade. | 1844 De Quincey Logie Pol. Econ, 142 note, 
The capital being gone which should have cultured the 
estates. 1855-61 [see CULTURED 1). 

b. fig. (arts, the mind, persons, etc.) 

1976 S. J. Pratt Pupil Pleas. 11, 89 Our minds are not all’ 
formed or cultured alike. 1808 J. Bartow Colt, 1x. 498 
And if, while all their arts around them shine, They culture 
more the solid than the fine. 1863 Mary Hownt /. Bremer’s 
Greece 1. i, 13 Araceand a city which they have contributed 
to culture in the noblest sense of the word. 

ulture, obs. form of CouLTER. 

Cultured (ka'ltitud), pp/ a. [f Currurs v. 
and sb.+-ED.J] Cultivated. 

L. dit. of soil or plants. (Chiefly poetic.) 

1743-6 Sienstone Elegies xxv, Our cultur’d vales. 1855 
Macautay //ist. Zug. U1. 655 The‘cultured fields and the 
stately mansions of the Seine. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady 
La G.(1862) 102 Cultured shrubs and flowers together blent. 

2. fig. Improved by education and_ training ; 
characterized by intellectual culture; refined. 

1784 Gotpsm. 7¥av. 236 The gentler morals, such as play 
Thro’ life's more cultur’d walks.] 1777 Gamdlers 5 Young 
Pollio’s cultur’d muse. 1860 ‘I'ynpaLL Glac. 1. i. 7 A cul- 
tured man of science. 3865 WHITTIER Snow-bound 52t 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase Our homeliness of words 
and ways. ‘ 

Cwltureless, a. vare. [See -LEss.] Without 
culture, uncultivated (/2¢. and fs). 

1826 CamPBELL Poems, ‘Ve field flowers’, Earth's culture- 
less buds, to my heart ye were dear. x891 E. Peacock NV. 
Brendon I, 124 The cultureless multitude. 

Cuwlturer. vere. [f. Cunrure vw + -ER1.] 
One who cultures or cultivates. 

1880 Ourpa Aloths ix. 117 The culturers of human nature 
are less wise, and they sow poison. 

Cwlturism, zonce-wd. [f, CULTURE sb, + -I83.] 
Systematic devotion io culture. 

1886 D. S. Grecorvin Homilet, Rev. Dec. 469 Spencerism 
and general culturism and perfectionism. 

Culturist (ke'ltiiirist). [f as prec. +-187.] 

1. One professionally engaged in the culture of 
plants, fish, or other natural products. 

1828 (¢ét/e) Culturist. 1846 Cox in Frnt. KR. Agric. Soc. 
VII, 1 494 Well known to every practical culturist. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (ed, 4) 97 The naturalist and fish 
culturist, y ee te 

2, An advocate or devotee of culture. 

2870 J. C. Suatnr Cultare § Relig.(1878) 7 The Culturists 
. by which term I mean not those who esteem culture. .but 
those,.who recommend it asthe one panacea for all the 
ills of humanity. 1889 Hardér’s Mag. May 936/1 Adventists, 
socialists, spiritualists, culturists. ; 

{Cultus (kzltis). [a. TL. endéus (2- stem) 
cultivation, tending, culture, adoration, f. ppl. stem 
of cole: see CULP.J ws, 

1. ‘Worship 3. = Curt 9d.'1.° Obs. Ne 

1640 Canterb. Self-Convict. 49 To give to it [the altar] 
any religious, worship, any cultus .. any adoration, they de 
detest it, as palpable idolatric. aa . 

_An-organized system of religious worship or 
cerémorial ; also éransf.; = Cunt ‘sb. 2, 3. 

1838 Emerson “Add. Cambridge, Mass. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 

194 As the Cultts, or established worship of the civilized 
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world, it.has* great historical interest. 2846’De Quixcev 
Christianity as Ore. Pol. Movem, Wks. X11..253 There 
was a cultus, or ceremonial worship: ‘iaé constituted the 
sum-total of religion in the idea of a Pagan. 1865 Pusey 

Truth Eng. Ch, 181 ‘That portion of the Roman Church, 
which is most devoted to the cultus of the Blessed Virgin. ° 

Cultus-cod (ka'ltdskgd), [Chinook caltas ‘ of 
little worth’, G. B. Goode.] A chiroid fish (Oghiodon 
elongatus), an important article of food on the 
Pacific coast of North America. .. 

1884 Aep. U.S. Fishery Commission 267. 1888 G. B. 
Goove Amer. Fishes 270 The Cultus Cod is universally 
called ‘ Cod-fish’ where the true cod is unknown. About 
Puget Sound the English call it ‘Ling’, ‘ 

ulur, obs. form of CoLouz. 

-culus, -cula, -culum, a L. dim. suffix of all 
three genders, as in fascé-culus little fascis or 
bundle, azeré-cada little ear, opus-culine small work. 
For the phonetic representatives of these, and their 
adapted forms in -c/e, -cuLE, see the latter. A 
considerable number of the Latin words are re- 
tained unchanged in technical or learned use, as 
calculus, fasciculus, Ranunculus, Auricula, esp. 
of those in -culum, as curriculum, operculum, 
opusculum, vasculum, vinculum, etc. 

Culvard.: see CULVERT a. 

Culver! (kvlvax). Forms: 1-2 culfre, 1 
culufre, culefre, culfer,3 cullfre, culure, kulure, 
colfre, 3-4 coluere, 4 colure, coluyr, 4-6 cul- 
ner(e, coluer, -ver, 5 colvyr, -uour, couluour, 
euluor, -uyr, -vour, -vour, (col(l)er, collour), 
4-eulver. [OE. cu/fre wk. fem. (and ? czlfer str. 
fem.), not known in the other Teut. langs. By 
Grimm thought to be derived from L, columba; 
but even if we take cedufre as an earlier form (in 
which we are hardly justified), it is not easy to 
connect this phonetically with the L. word. The 
thoroughly popular standing of the name is also 
against its adoption from Latin.] 

1. A dove, a pigeon; now the name of the wood- 
gigeon in the south and east of England. 

c 825 Ves. Psalteriiy. 7[lv. 6) Hwelc seled me fidru swe swe 
culfran & ic fligu & gerestu. @1z000 Cadmron's Gen. 1465 (Gr.) 
Wass culufre of cofan sended. ¢ xooo /EFric Voc. in Wr. 
Wiilcker 131 Columba, culfer. ¢3275 Lamb, Hont.95 On cul- 
fre onlicnesse..wes godes gast isceawed. c1z00 Oran 1254 
Cullfre iss milde, & meoc, & swet. .& fedebp oberr cullfress 
bridd. 1297 R. Gouc. (1724) 190 Foure wyte colfren. 1398 
Trevisa Sarth. de P. KR, xu. vi. (Tollem. MS,), In Egypte 
and in Siria a coluer is tau3te to bere lettres and to be mes- 
sangeres oute of on prouynceintoanoper. /éfd. xu.vii. (1495) 
418 Wylde coluoures, c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 484 Pe colleron 
pt he was wond to kepe and fede. 1g40-x Exvor /mmage Gov, 
15 Egges of wilde foule and culvers. 1595 Spenser Sonn, 
Ixxsix, The Culuer on the bared bough Sits mourning, 
@x6r7 Hizron IWks, (1620) IL. 469 Now, a doue, a culuer, 
is a bird that Ioues salt exceedingly. 1728-46 Tomson 
Spring 452 Whence, borne on liquid wing, e sounding 
culver shoots. 1830 Tennyson Poems 81 ‘The culvers mourn 
All the livelong day. 1868 Browninc Ring & BA. xu. 479 
The lark, the thrush, the culver too, 

+b. ?A vessel shaped like a dove. Obs. (Cf. 
CoLusBINE sd,? 4). 

rsoo Church, cicc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb. 27 A culver 
off latyn to ber frank-and-cense in. 1896 Churehw. Acc. 
Kirton-in-Lindscy in Proc. Soc. Antig. 14 Apr. (1864), Payd 
John Leverett for mending the culver. : 

e. fig. An appellation of tender affection, 

a@x225 since. R. 98 Cum to me, mi leofmon, mi kulure. 
¢1340 [sce Cutver-nous}. 1382 WycLir Song So, vi. 8 Oon 
is ny culuer, my parfit. .149 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. 
de W. x495) 1. x1. 61 b/x She herde oure lorde whiche callyd 
her sayenge; Come to me ny spowse, my culuer or douue. 

2. Comb. as} culver-dove, -dung ; culver-like adj.; 
++ culver-bird, a young pigcon ; culver-headed a, 
(dial.), soft-headed, stupid (lorby); ‘ft culver- 
hole, a dove-cote, pigeon-hole ; + culverwort = 
CoLumBinE, Also CULVER-FOOT, -HOUSE, -TAIL. 

1382 Wycuir Lev. v. 7 Offre he two turturs, or two *culuer 
bryddis. 1567 Drant Horace's Epist. x. Dvij, The *culuer- 
doues of aunctent league ‘The trewest twaine that bee. 1582 
Lambann £ivert, 1. 1. (1602) 437 If any ‘Tanner. haue vsed 
any other, then Lime, *Culuerdung, Hendtng, cold Water 
..and Okenbarke. 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, A lveolus, a 
“culuer hole, or a place made of woode for culuers. ‘158 

. Bet. Haddon's Answ. Osor. 130 Angelike chastitic, 

‘culverlike simplicitie. 1597 Gerarve Yeréad App. to ‘lable, 
*Culverwort is Columbine, 

+ Cwilver 2, vare—', Used for Cunvenix (perh. 
by confusion with prec.). : 

180g Scorr Las¢ Alinstr. w.xx, Falcon and culver, on each 
tower, Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower, > 
. tGwivexrfoot. Herb. Obs. Dove’s-foot, :a 
small species of wild Geranium. otis 

¢1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 612/40 Barasiss Colverfot. 
¢1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 140 Pes Columbinus. .culver- 
fot [Arinted clauerfot]. 2g8§ Lurron hous. Notable Th, 
1x. § 15 If the Fistula be outward, ‘put into it the juice of 

Culverfoot, for it healeth it, -x879’Pickerinc Chron. fist. 
Plants 738. oe hae eee 

+Cwlver-house. Ods. | A: pigeon-house, 2 
dove-cote, Also fig. . til Oe eke 

2340 Ayenb. 142 Pet is pet coluerhous huerinne restep and 
him deb be colure oure lhord.* ¢xqz0 Pallad on Hush. 1. 554 
‘Under thi colverhous in alle the brede Make mewes tweyne. 
187 Harmar tr. Beza’s Serm,.279 (T.) Yet was this ‘poor 
culverhouse sorer shaken, 1624 Gur Foot out of Snare 2t 
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"Who think the time is come, to pull downe our Culver- 


house, our little Church. 1796 W. Marsnate 17. England 
Gloss., Cudver-hotese, pigeon-house or dove-cot. 1887 R. S. 
Fercuson in alrcheed: Frat. June 105 An almost forgotten 
dovecot or * culverhouse’, as such are called in the south. 

Culverin (kolvérin). Also 6 coulvering, 
culuerene, -rijn, 6-7 culvering, 7 colverin, 
6-9 culverine. [a. F. couleurine (c 1400 in Hatz- 
feld) = Tt. and med.L. coludbrina, f. ¥. couleuure, 
It. coluebro snake: cf. L. colubrinus of the nature 
of a snake. Names of reptiles were frequently 
arr to early cannon.) © ; 

. The name of a gun and cannon formerly'in 
use; &. orig. A small fire-arm, a kind of hand- 
gun. b. In later times, a large cannon, very long 
in prporiion to its bore, : 

The length of the ordinary culverin ranged from 20 to 
13 ft., the diameter of its bore from 5 to 54 inches, and the 
weight of shot from 17 to 20 lbs. Bastard culoerin, bore 
4in., shot about 7 Ibs.3 Demri-culverin or culverin-moyen, 
bore 44 in., shot about ro Ibs.: see Demi-cULVERIN. 

a [1466 Juz. Fastol/’s Goods in Paston Lett, No. 979 
ILI. 441 Inartilleria, videlicet Colubrinas librillas diversorum 
magnitudinum,) 1489 Ld. Treas. «icc, Scotl. 1, 122.'To 
Onariour. . to passto Stirling, to get Culuerinisto bring tothe 
elde. azs7z Knox Hist. kof, Wks. 1846 I. 221 A certane 
French man delivred acoulvering to George Tod, Scottisman, 
to bestocked. 182: Scort Menilw. xv, He found the gate of 
Say's Court defended by men with culverins. 1864 Kirk 
Chas. Bold 1. w. ii. 491 Armed with’.. Culverins—a name 
then applied not, as at a Jater Laas a species of cannon, 


but to a rude kind of musket. 1874 Bouter. Avis & Arm. 
Xl, 219. 1 . 
b. “xszxg in Pitcairn Cris, Trials Scot. 1. 260% Twa 


culuering-myance, gun-stanis, gun-powdir, and certane hac- 
buschis. - 1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 4x Gunnaris.. mak reddy 
30ur cannons, culuerene moyens, culuerene bastardis .. cul- 
verenis, and hail schot. 1622 R. Hawnins Voy. S. Sea (2847) 
214 ‘he saker, the demy-colverin, the colverin, and demt- 
cannon (being peeces that reach much further point blanke 
then the cannon). 1687 Concreve Old Bach. u. ii, O Tam 
calm, Sir; calm as a discharged culverin. 7750 Carte Hist. 
Eng. UL. 714 Wounded in the ancle by a shot from a cul- 
verine, 1843 H. Ainswortit Tower of London (1864) 58 He.. 
crouched beneath the carriage of a culverin, 

ec. fig. 

x619 Fretcuer af, Thomas u.ii, Do you make me carrier Of 
your confound-mee's, and your culverings [volleys of oaths]? 

2. attrib. and Comd., as celverin-bore, -shot, etc. 

rg90 Sin J. Suvtn Disc. Weapons 12 The Enemies .. will 
descharge Cannon, Culverin and Saker shot. 1634-5 BRERE- 
tos Trav. (844) 165 Six iron demiculverin drakes, four 
whole culverin drakes. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 64 They 
lay within Culvering Shot. 1657 Sir R. Moray in Phi, 
Trans, II, 475 A Gun to be prepared of Culverin-Bore. » 

Culverineer (kz'lvérinio1). Also -er. [f. prec. 
+-EER,-ER.] A soldier armed with a culverin 
(hand-gun); a gunner in charge of a culverin 
(cannon). : 

1568 Reg. Seer. Sig. lib. xxxiv. fol. 84 To convoy .. bame 
away with bair armour effeirand for colucrinaris on fute. 
1849 J. Granv Kirkaldy of Gr. ix. 85 The culverincers 
wore a habergeon with sleeves. 188r Greener Giue 37 One 
man (the culveriner) levelled and held the weapon during 
discharge. ; a 

Cwlverkeys. [f Cunver dove + Kxx.] 

L.A popular name of various plants, the flowers 
of which suggest a bunch of keys, a. In 17th c. 
writers, and still in Somersetshire, etc., the wild 
Hyacinth or Bluebell, Seda nutans. . 

(Commentators on Dennys and Walton have wrongly 
guessed Columbine, Meadow Cranesbill, Orckis mascula,) 

Q. 1613 J. Dennys Seer. Angé, 1. in Arb. Garner ¥. 157 
Pale ganderglass and azure -culverkeys. 1653 WALTON 
Angler xi. 214, 1 could..see here a Boy gathering Lillies 
and Lady-smocks, and there a Girle cropping Culverkeys 
and Cowslips. 873 Frul. Horticulture 1. May 350/2 The 
Culverkey is well known in Somersetshire, and applies ‘to 
the Bluebell (Wyaciuthus non-seripius). In Ox fordshire 
and Essex the same flower is by some called Culvers.. 

b. The Cowslip. (In some parts said to be the 
Oxlip; but cowslip and oxlip: are confounded 
dialectally.) — , : 

1736. Peace Kenticisms, Culverkeys, cowslips. 3873 
Soul, Horticulture 1 May 350/2 The term Culverkeys is tn 
general use among all the poorer classes of this neighbour- 
Food [Ashford], and -is applied to the Cowslip (Primula 
veris)..Culverkey wine is 2 much-admired beverage. 1878- 
86 Brirren & Hotuann (citing teld 26 June 1876), Cover- 
keys or Covey-keys, the Oxlip—not the true Primula elation, 
but the plant known as P, variabilis, Kent. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Culver key, the cowslip, eee sea 

¢e. In Clare, app. a pale-flowered species of 
Vetch,.? Vicia sepium or V. sylvaticon es 

31835 Cuare Rural Aftse 68 Here J in cutting. nosegays 
would delight, The lambtoe tuft, the paler culverkey. Z 
- 2. The.seedpods of the ash, ash-keys. dig/.: - 

1790 GrosE -Provinc. Gloss. (Britt. & Holk). 1851 G, Joun- 
ston Flora of Berw. , sat ate ts 
, Culver’s-physic, -voot. ” [f proper name of 
a Dr. Culver.] A species of Speedwell, Veronica - 
virginica, found in the ,eastem- parts of North 
America, Siberia, ete., the'root of which is used in 
medicine as an emeto-cathartic.. -.. . 

1858 Hocc Veget., Kingd. 367 Veronica virginica is 
a native of the United States, and is there called Culver's 
Physic. 1866 Teas. Bot., Culucr's root or Culver's physic, 
American names for Veronica virginica, _ no 

+ Culvert, a Ods. "Also 4 culvart, -vard ; 
and ‘see’ Couwarn. -.[a. OF. calvert, colvert, late 
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L. collibertus fellow-freedman, in Middle Ages a 
serf, villain, one whose condition was intermediate 
between slavery and freedom, but nearer the former; 
hence, adj. abject, wretched, villainous, vile, in- 
famous, etc.] Infamous, villainous, treacherous. 

a@z225 Aucr. R. 96 No wouhleche nis so culuert ase is 0 
pleinte wis. «1300 Moriz §& Bl. 329 Pe porter is culuert 
and felun, ¢ 1325 Chron. Eng. 788 in Ritson Afe?. Rom. IL 
303 The King hede a stiward, That was fel ant culvard. 

Culvert (ko'lvet), sd. [A recent word of ob- 
scure origin, 

It has been conjectured to bea corruption of F. corZoir, in 
Cotgr. aiso coulouéve, ‘a channel, gutter, or any such hollow, 
along which melted things are to run’, £. coxder to flow. But 
points of connexion between the Fr. and Eng. words, in form 
and sense, are wanting, On the other hand some think 
‘culvert’ an Eng, dialect word, taken into technical use at 
the epoch of canal-making. No connexion with covert has 
been traced.J 7 . 

A channel, conduit, or tunneled drain of masonry 
or brick-work conveying a stream of water across 
beneath a canal, railway embankment, or road ; also 
applied to an-arcbed or barrel-shaped drain or sewer. 

sed from ¢ 1770 in connexion with canal construction ; 
thence extended” to railways, highways, town-drainage, etc. 
In connexion with railways and highways, it is sometimes 
isputed whether a particular structure is a ‘culvert’ or 
a ‘bridge". The essential purpose of a 4ridge, however, is to 
carry a road at a desired height over a river and its channel, 
a chasm, or the like; that of a cudzert to afford a passage 
for a small crossing stream under the embankment of a rail- 
way or highway, or beneath a road where the configuration 
of the surface does not require a bridge. Locally, the term 
“ culvert’ is often limited to a barrel drain, bricks shaped for 
which are known as culvert-bricks. See Noles § Queries, 
8th Ser. ITI. 248, 377. 

1973 Chron. in Ann, Reg.g7, 40locks, 114 cart-bridges, 9 foot- 
bridges, and 120 culverts or aqueducts, including those mag- 
nificent ones over the rivers Dove and Trent. a7 Dudley ¥ 
Biv, Canal Act (25 Geo. III, c, 87 § 6), ‘The said Company 
. Shall..make and support good and sufficient Culverts and 
Aqueducts to convey the same [streams]. .in the several and 
respective courses it which they have hitherto run. 1788 
Deritend Bridge Act (28 Geo. III, c. 70 § 7), To cause a 
Culvert to be made of the diameter of six feet at the least. 
x8ox Croydon Canal Act (42 Geo, IIT, c. 127 § 95). 1804 
Rees Cyc. s.v. Canad, The construction of culverts or drains 
under a canal, for conveying away water from the upper to 
the lower side of a canal. 7897 Wuisuaw Anal, Rathways 
271 Culveré, a large drain either of brick or stone used in 
railways for passing brooks and streams under the embank- 
ments. 1840 — Railways Gt. Brit. 426 The largest culvert 
carries the Claxton brook under the embankment, 

b. Applied to an underground channel in which 
electric cables or mains are laid; also called a 
condidt. 

1889 Daily News 12 Oct. 6/1 Mr. Crompton’s culverts are 
.-narrow and shallow tunnels lined with brick work. The 
St. James’s Company's cast-iron troughs may be fairly 
described as portable culverts. ‘Chey. .are an impregnable 
protection for the copper cables inside them. 1893 Adectr, 
Engineer 12 May vii, Systems of copper strip laid in culverts, 

ence Guivert v, to provide or lay with cul- 
verts, 

1889 Daily News 12 Oct. 6/1 The culverting of Clubland 
[for electric lighting) has an exceptionally difficult 
operation. 1890 BotpRewoon Colonial Reformer U.12t The 
streets were aligned, metalled, and culverted. 

Cwlvertage, Ferdal Law. [a. OF. culvert 

age, f, culvert (see CULVERT a.) +-AGE. Cf. med. 
L. culvertagium in Du Cange.] The position of 
a culvert, villainage; forfeiture and degradation to 
the position of a yillain or serf. 
_ 1613-8 Dantet Coll, Hist. Eng.(1626)216 King John. .sum- 
moning likewise all Earles, Barons. .to defend him. .vnder 
paine of Culuertage, and emecnall seruitude. 1700 TYRRELL 
fist. Eng, V1. 753 The Reproach of Culvertage .. seems to 
have been, .not only a Penalty, but alsoa Term of Reproach 
for Cowardize. 287 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. sro The king of France. .summoned.all his vassals, under 
the penalty of felony, and the opprobrious name of Culvert- 
age..to attend in this expedition. 2823-6 Lincarp Zisé. 
Eng. (ed. 4) III. 31 uote, Culvertage.. The culprit was liable 
by) law to the forfeiture of all property, and perpetual servi- 
tude, 

+Cwlvex-tail, Carpentry. Obs. =Doverain. 

x616 ButtoKdr, Culnertarle, a strong kind of building by 
fastening boards or tymber with artificial joynts so firmely 
‘togither that they ‘cannot’ fall asunder,: 1639 Horn 
Rosotuan Gate Leng, Und. xlviii. § 530 ‘Che Joyner .. 
joyneth them close with culver-tailes. 2703 T. N. City & 
C. Purchaser 125. 1806 Grecory Dict, Arts § Sc. 1. 469. 

Hence Cu'lvertail.v.; Cwlvertailed f/. a. ; 
Cwilvertailing dl. sd. - ; 

1627 Cart. Saara Seanan’s Gram, ii, 9 Culuertailed. .as 
the Carling ends are fixed in the beames. 1727 Bairuy 
vol. 1], Calver-tailing. 1773 Asn, Crlvériail, to fasten 
one piece of timber into another, by tenon in the form of 
a. dove’s tail. s : ; ae ‘ 

+Cwlvertship. Obs.rare—1, & ‘Convent a, 

+-sup.] Villainy, treachery, perfidy. ©. > 

atzasy Ancr. R. 794 Ure Louerd .. brouhte so to-grunde 
his kointe kuluertschipe & his prude strencde. aes 

Culverwort, columbine: see Conver 1 2, ,” 

Cwilye, culje, v. Sc. 2 Obs. “Also 6 cuilje, 
[app. the same as CuLty v.1, and like it related to 
Cubr v.2;° but-the form seems.-to represent: F. 
‘cueillir sch. Se. ‘assalze, assailze, F.. assaillir.| 
To cherish, coax, draw forth by coaxing or flattery. 

153 Douctas -Zuceis 1, x. 27 Now him withaldis the Phe- 
nitiane Dido, And cuilzeis him with slekit wordis sle. é/d, 
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vitt, x. 86 Scho [the she-wolf]..can thaim cule baith. 
360g Montcomerte A/isc. Poets, Invect. agst. Fortune, 
Sho causles culzies, and but falt defames. 1862 Histor 
Prov, Scot, 160 Ower narrow counting culyes no kindness. 

Hence + Ow'lyour. 

xgzo in Pitcairn Crim. Triads Scot. 1. *66 Item, gif pair 
be ony Culgouris, nycht-walkaris, or Sorncris? 

on, culyur, obs. ff, CuLLiox, CuLLER. 

Culys, obs. form of Cuxuis. 

|| Cum. (kvm). Latin preposition, meaning ‘with, 
together with ’, used in English in local names of 
combined parishes or benefices, as Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Stow-cum- Quy, where it originated in Latin 
documents, Iso in several much-used Latin 
phrases, as czm grano salis (or familiarly cum 
grano), lit. ‘with a grain of salt, ze. with some 
caution or reserve; cee privilegto (ad imprimen- 
dum solunt) with privilege (of sole printing) ; and 
in expressions, technical or humorous, imitating 
these, e. g. cunt dividend (cum div.) relating to the 
sale or transfer of stock or shares together with the 
dividend about to be paid on them. 

1889 Hay any Work 42 Many bookes .. had cum priui- 
fegio, and yet were neuer authorized. 1653 Baxrer Chr, 
Concord 64, I know this speech must be understood cum 
grano satis, 3871 J. C. Younc Aleut. C. Al. Young 1. iv. 
125 (Stanford) He greatly preferred coffee cum chicory to 
coffee pure and simply. 1877 R. Girren Stock Lvch. 
Securities 59 ‘The price quickly rising from 125 cum div. 
early in July, to 136 ex div. in September. A/od, All he 
a must be received cus grano. 

um, obs. form of Come v., pa. pple., 5b.” 

Cumarin, var. of CouMAniy. 

Cumate (kidmet). Chem, [f. Cum-ic +-aTe 4] 
A salt of cumic acid. 

3873 Watts Fownes’ Chen 791. 

+ Cumastic, -ical, « Obs. [f. Gr. sipar- 
wave, after L. ciimdtilis sea-coloured, blue.] 

3622 Peacham Compl. Gent. (1661) 155 Cumatical colour, 
é,¢, blew. 1623 Cockeram Eng, Dict. 1, Cumaticall-colour, 
{bid u, Blew Colour, Cumaticke. 1775 Asn, Cumatical. 

Cumbecephalic, bad form of CymBocEPHALIC. 

1866 Lainc & Huxiey Pref. Rem. Caithn. 128 The long- 
headed, or ‘cumbecephalic’ inhabitants of Scotland. 

Cumbent (ko mbént), a. fad. L. -cumbent-em, 
pr. pple. of -cumbére to lie down, used only in 
comp., accumbére, recunebére, etc.] Lying down, 
in a reclining penn esp, of figures in statuary. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 12 Nov., Cumbent figures of marble. 
3670-98 Lassets Voy, /ialy I. 129 It represents. .St. Joseph 
in acumbent posture, 1757 Dyer M/eece 1. 84 ‘Too cold the 
ae mantle..Forcumbent sheep. 1849 Rock Ch. Father 

I, 162 uote, The very interesting cumbent figure found. .in 
Rochester Cat L 

Cumber (kz'mbaz), sé, Forms: 4 kumbre, 
5 komber, cumbyre, 6 combre, 6-7 comber, 
Sc. cummer, (ar, -yr), 6- umber. [Used early 
in 14th c. in sense 13 but not common till 16th, 
and then at first chiefly Scotch, where it is also 
spelt cummer. The date, form, and sense, are all 
consistent with its being either a derivative of 
CUMBER v., or 2 shortened form of Enoumpen 5d. 
But sense 2 strikingly coincides with Ger. Auamer, 
MHG. (from ¢ 1200) Aumber, MLG. hummer, Du. 
komaeer. 

OF. had only combre fem. in the sense ‘heap of felled 
trees, stones, or the like’(Godef.), corresponding to med.L, 
combra ‘2. mound or mole in a river for the sake of catchin; 
fish’ (Du Cange), and akin to Merovingian L. cxsmbrus, pl. 
cumbri, combré ‘barriers of felled trees’ (Du C.), whence 
med.L. éncumbrare, ¥. encombrer, to xcumper. Cf. also 
Pg. combro* a heap of *. Inthe Meroving. L. cumdbrus, 
Diez (s.v. Colo) saw a barbaric form, through *crndius, 
of L, cumulus heap: so also Littré, Scheler, Brachet, s.v. 
Excontbre. But the question of the actual origin of. cumbrus, 
and its relation to the Ger, Azcauter and its family, is a diffi: 
cult one, which has been much investigated and discussed ; 
see Grimm, Kluge, Franck, Doornkaat-Koolmann.]} 

+1. The condition of being cumbered ; over- 


throw, destruction, rout, Ods. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synte 12526 Alle pe folk wyp 
oute numbre, All bro3t y hem to kumbre.. a 1400 — Chron. 
(Rolls) 15474 (Petyt MS.) Elfrik for to bring to komber. | 

. Trouble, distress, em! ment, inconveni- 


ence. Ods, or arch. 
zgoo-20 Dunsar Devorit with Dreme i, Sic hunger, sic 
cowartis, and sic cumber, Within this land was nevir hard 
nor sene. 1536 BELLENDEN Cvox, Scot. (1821) II, 312 Solici- 
tude or grit cummer. 18547 CoverpaLe Old Faith iii. Cja, 
Vpon the woman he layed combre sorow and payne. 1552 
Lynpssay Jonarche 5143 Thay depart frome cair and 
cummer, Frome trubyll, trauell, sturt, and _stryfe. xg60 in 
E. Lodge Ldlustr. Brit. Hist. (zor) I. 87 Not. .wttout yor 
great combre and travayle. 1682 N. O, Botlear’s Lutrin 
rv. 280 What Gains Shall answer all this Cumber, all these 
pains? 2919 D’Urrey Pills V. 147 Yet Ise possess more 
happiness, And he had more of Cumber, 2876 Morris Sigurd 
, 129 Till a man from their seed be arisen to deal with the 
cumber and wrong. . 

+b. Sometimes attributed to the agent: The 

action of troubling or embarrassing. Ods. 
-_ 1563 Ranvovrn in Robertson Hist, Scot. (3759) IT, App. 28 
That we may be void of their Comber. 1603 PAzlotus cxxxit, 
-God..Conserue me cummer, @xz6gz CALDERWOOD 
Hist, Kirk: (x843) U1. 523 these childer want the heads, 
which sall..make you quite of their cummer, _ morte 
non mordent). 1828 Scotr F. A, Perth xvi, So the Fair 

City is quit of him and his cumber, 


CUMBER. 


8. That which cumbers, incommodes, or hinders, 
by its weight, unwieldiness, or obstructive nature ; 
a hindrance, obstruction, encumbrance, burden. 


(4. and fg.) Often contrasted with a ‘ help’. 

¢ 1425 Wynroun Crom, v. xii. 1128 He Fadrys Landis of 
Herytage Fell til hym .. All swytk Cumbyre he forsuke, 
And til haly lyf hym tuke. 1594 Carew Yasso (1881) 119 
Their horse and Comets heauy burdened, Amidst the way 
agrieuous cumber meet. 1611 Corer, sv. Wantean, A cloke 
is but acomber in faire weather. @ 1639 W. Wnateey Pro- 
loty pes i. xxvi. (1640) 64 Jacob behaved not himselfe so as to 
bea cumber and burden to the family, but was helpfull to it. 
1644 Evetyn Alene, (1857) I. 61 The stools and other cumber 
are removed when the aprnnet | rises. 19596 J. Woo~Man 
Fraud, iii. (1840) 31 To live more free from outward cumbers, 
1892 Cornh. Alag. Apr. 428 [He] led us outside, up over 
a cumber of limestone rocks. . : 

+ b. That which causes trouble or inconvenience; 
a trouble. Ods. 

1589 Nasne Anat, Absurd, 40 So delighted to heare 
themselues, that they are 2 cumber to the eares of all other. 
1664 Kvetyn Sylon (1776) 411 What ip reputed a curse and 
a cumber in some places is esteemed the ornament and 
blessing of another, 

4, The action or quality of encumbering, or fact 
of being encumbered ; hindrance, embarrassment, 
obstruction, encumbrance ; cumbrousness. 

3638 Rateicn{J,),'Vhe greatest ships..are of marvellous 
charge and fearful cumber. 1664 Evetys Sydva, Where 
some, .[trees] were planted single in the Park without cum. 
ber, they spread above fourscore foot. 1786 Phil, Trans. 
LXAXVI, 24 We shall, .get rid of 4yths of the. .weight ; and 
consequently of much cumber, unhandiness, and derange- 
ment. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven, (1881) I. Pref. 6 Of other 
prefatory matter. .the reader shall be spared the cumber. 

+5. Occupation with business to an inconvenient 
or burdensome degree ; pressure of business ; (with 
pl.) affairs that occupy and trouble one. Obds. or 
arch. 

(1653 A. Witson Yas. /, 278 Free and at ease from comber 
and noise of Business.) 1669 Pexn .Vo Cross xiii. §.7 Av if 
Cumber, not Retirement ; and Gain, not Content, were the 
Duty and Comfort ofa Christian, 1688 Sanpizanns Sadud. 
Endeared Love 29 Taken up with the choaking Cares and 
Cumbers of this present Life. 1849 J. Stenting in Fraser's 
Mag. XXX1X. 178 A trader hoarding bullion in his trank 
Will make small profit, though he ‘scape from cumber. 

Cumber (kzmba), v, Forms: 3- cumber; 
also 3-7 comber, 4-5 combur, comer, 4-6 
combre, cumbre, Sc. cummer, 5 combir, cum- 
bir, cumbyre, cummere, comyr, Sc. cummyr 
(pa. £ cumryt), [Cumber vb. is known from 
¢1300. Its carly derivatives cxmberment, cum- 
brance, cumbrous (14th c. at least) all suppose for 
it a French derivation; cf. the parallel series under 
Encumsen, and its weakened form AccuMBER, also 
OF .encombrer, -ment, encombrance, encombros, -eus. 

Except in one doubtful instance, Godefroy cites OF. come 
érer only in the sense of covrer‘ to lay hold of, seize, take’, 
which does not account for the ME. uses of camber. He 
has no examples of combrance, combrement, and only one 
(16th c.) example of combrenx, Hence it would be more 
satisfactory to regard the English words as aphetic forms of 
the excumber, aczendber types, but for their appearing earlier 
than these. The etymological history being unsettled, the 
order of the senses, and the precise meaning in many cases, 
is doubtful.] 

+1. évans, To overwhelm, overthrow, rout, de- 


stroy. Ods. F 

1303 R. Brune Handl, Synne 746s Setiene maner synnes 
..Pe whych cumbren men on many folde, 1330 — Chron. 
Rolls) 129356 Arthur bar on hym wyb his launce To com~ 

ren hym, als of chaunce, — /éfd. 15474 Cadwan seide he 
wolde passe Humber, Elfrik to struye & to comber. ¢1325 
EE. Allit P, B. gor Cayre tid of pis kythe er combred bou 
worthe. 1375 Barsour Bruce vi, 429 [Douglas] cummerit 
thaim sua, That weill naneeschapit. a 1400-0 Adexander 
147 Alexander is at hand, and will vs all cumbre. 15.. 


Lord of Learne 4x6 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 197 They.. 
cutten all his ioynts in sunder, & burnte him eke vpon 
ahyll; L.wis thé did him curstlye cumber. 
+b. pass. To be overwhelmed and held fast, as 
in a ss 3 Obs. (CE. Chaucer c. T. Prol. 508 
‘acombred [z. 7. encombred] in the myre ’.) 
@3300Cussor M. 26514(Cott.) If ou comberd beinsin. 1362 
Laner. P, Pl. A. 1.170 i beob peanered in big and connee 
not out-crepe. ¢ ‘ork Myst. xxvi. 171 Pou arte come 
bered in pa oa a in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 
84 Per was she coml yn a carefulle case. 
+c. intr. (for ref.) in same sense. Obs. 
2.1400 Chester PI. i. 219, 1 comber, I canker, I kindle in 
care, 1 sinke in sorrow. . 
+2. To harass, distress, trouble. Ods. (exc. with 
mixture of sense 4: to incommode, bother). __ 
a@x300 Cursor M. 8018 (Cott) Es nathing pat mai him 


cumber. ¢1440 York Myst. xxxiv. 21x Ther _quenes vs 
comeres with per clakke, “1536 Coverpate 1 Kings xxi. 5 
What is y¢ matter, that thy sprete is so combred? x6rxr 


Brats Likex, 4o Martha was cumbred about much seruing. 
1666 Cottins in Rigand Corr. Sci, Afen (1841) II. 462 To 
cumber you with some later thoughts of my own. 1820 
Scorr Abbot xv, I cumber you no longer with my presence, 
1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxvii, 1 disgrace nobody and 
cumber nobody, . 

+b. To confound or trouble the mind or senses ¢ 


to perplex, puzzle. Ods. : 

1330 Will, Palerne 4047 pe king in pat carful bouzt was 
cumbred ful long. 39 Trevisa arth, De P, R. 1. xvit. 
(Toliem. MS.), ¥£ be binge bat is sen meueb to swyftely pe 
sy3te is combrid. 1535 CoverpaLe Ac?s x. 17 Whyle Peter 
was combred in him selfe what maner of vision this shulde 


CUMBERED. 


ber” 1636 R. C.-T fees’ Whistle vie2871 To bring "t about 
itmy,conceit doth cumber, 75 2 st 
_8. Tq hamper, embarrass, hinder, get or be in 
the way of (persons, their movements, etc.). 
--137§ Barsour Bruce vi. 141 Bot his hors, that wes born 
doune, Cummerit thaim the vpgang to ta. ¢1470 Hexry 
lVallace 1, 229 The press was thik, and cummerit thaim full 
fast. 2829 Rasrety Pastyme, Hist, Brit, (1811)249 Every 
Frencheman combryd other. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius 11. 
38 Their arming. .combers their foot, then whom the Moors 
will be much the swifter. 168: W. Rovertson Phrascol. Gent. 
(1693) 344 To comber, or incomber and entangle one, 18978 
Browninc La Saisiaz 4 Body shall cumber Soul-flight no 
anore. 

4. To occupy obstructively, or inconveniently ; 
to block up or fill with what hinders freedom of 
motion or action ; to burden, load. 

¢ 3394 P. Pl. Crede 765 Comeren her stomakes wip curious 
drynkes. ©1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) t 32 Thou combrest 
the hous here, 1834 Tinpate Luke xiit. 7 Cut it doune: 
why combreth it the grounde? x62q Carr, Satin ir. 
gina WW. 128 Our ship..being so cumbred with the Pas. 
sengers prouisions. 1707 Vunnewi Voy. (1729) 22 ‘The 
Captain alledging that he would not cumber up his ship. 
1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. v. 108 Streets cumbered with charred 
embers, 1885 Law Sines LXXEX. 153/1The unwieldy mass 
of case-law which now cumbers every practitioner's shelves, 

5. sig. (of prec. senses). 

1400 Destr. Troy 11774 To be cumbrid with couetous. 
1493 Jestyvall (W. de W. 1515) 116 b, The people were so 
combred with the synne of mawmetry. 1577. Tes/. 12 
Patriarchs (1604) 101 When the mind is cumbred with 
disdain, the Lord departeth from it. 158 J. Bect Sfaddon's 
Ausw, Osor. 47 How can any such thought..comber your 
braines, as to beleve you shalbe able .. so to bewitch the 
Queenes highnesse? 1585 Asp. Sanpys Seri, (1841) 142 
Much authority is cumbered with many cares, 1676 Ray 
Cory. (1848) 123 Which 1 thought not fit to cumber the 
book with. 1813 Scorr rierxm. u. x, Cares, that cumber 
royal syay: 1864 Bowen Logic v. 133 [It] would. .cnmber 
and lengt en the sentence unnecessarily. 

8, ‘lo benumb, stiffen with cold, ete. Obs. Cf. 
CuMBLE v. 

¢ 1325 Afetr. Hon. 129 His sergant that cumbered was Wit 
parlesi., 1398 ‘I'revisa Barth. De P. Ro. xxi. (1495) 68 
As whan the fyngres ben combred and croked for grete 
colde, 1483 (sec Cumsrrep 1). x82zg-79 Jasnuesos, Cumber, 
adj., benumbed. In this sense the hands are said to be 
cumber'd, West Loth. ; 

+7. pa. pple. Of a hawk: Constipated. Ods. (= 
EncumBer 7.) 

1486 BA, St. Albans Civb, A medecine for an hauke 
combred in the bovwillis. 

8. Comb., as + cumber-field, a name for the 
Common Knotgrass (Polygonum aviculare), a 
troublesome weed in cornfields (in Bulleyn Book 
of Simples (1562) If. 32); + cumber-house, one 
that cumbers or inconveniently occupies a house. 
Also CUMBER-GROUND, “WORLD, 

1s40 Evyor Jmage Gott, (2536) 4b, Semblablie shall I be 
unto hir an unpieasaunte cumbrehouse. 

Cumberance, -aunce, var. CUMBRANCE. 

Cumberband, -bund, var. CuMMERBUND. 

Cumbered (kambaid), Al.a. [f. Comper v.] 

+L. a. Cf Cumper v1 b. b. Benumbed; cf. 
Cusper v. 6. . 

¢1430 Chev, Assigne 71 ‘A kowarde of kynde’, quod she 
*& combre ce!’ ¢1430 Hyuns Virg. (1867) 53 
A combrid wretche in cowardise. ¢1460 Sowneldy Alyst. 
266 Combred cowardes I you calle. 1483 Cath. Angl, 86 
Cumbyrd (A. Cummerd); vbi Clumsyd. : 

2. Encumbered; hindered, hampered, occupied 
obstructively, etc. : see the verb. 

isgo Srensur FQ. 1. viii. so Whiles he strove his 
combred clubbe to eb Out of the earth. 1623 CockeRam, 
Cumbred, let, hindred, 1684 Bunyan Piler. 1. 150 We 
are full of Hurry, in Fair ume, “Tis hard keeping our 
Hearts and Spirits in any good Order, when we are in 
a cumbred Condition. 2 
nalia, On the cumber'd plain, , 

Cumberer (ke'mborez). [f. CumBur v. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which cumbers : see the verb. 

61430 Guy Warw,(C.)arg2 Theryche emperowre Raynere 
Wottyth not of thys comberere, 1572 Knox /7ist. sgt 
Wks. 1846 I. 73 Cumerars and quellars of Christes Kirk. 
1746 Harvey Flower Garden (1818; 97 Not_ one species 
weg er this variety of herbs is a cumberer of the ground. 
83" - tr Cast. Dang.i, Grey rocks, huge cumberers 
the soil. . : . 

Cumber-ground, ([Cumberyv. 8.) Athing 
or (esp.) person that uselessly cumbers the ground ; 
auseless or unprofitable occupant of a position. 
(See Luke xiii. 7.) - 

1657 M, Lawrence Use § Practice of Faith 143 Meer 
cumber-grounds, ‘1720 THoresby Diary II, 304 An useless 
unprofitable cumber-ground. . 1822 Chane Vell Minstr. 
II, 82 Where all thé cumber-grounds of life resort. 

Cu'mbering, vd/. sb. [f. Cumpur v. +-1ne1.] 
The action of the verb CumBEn ; + trouble, distress 
‘(obs.) ; hindrance, encumbrance, ‘embarrassment. * 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 2195 Hyt may be brynge 
tomore cumbryng. a@z340o Hamrore Psalter ciit, [civ.] 21 
Mérk kumbryng of hert. = 3 
, Cumbering, ppl. a. [-1nc2.] That cumbers. 

168z_ Creecn tr. Lucretins (1683) 182 They forc’t the 
cumbring Wood to narrow boutids. 1839 Mxs. Hemans 
Poens, Our Daily Paths, And weigh our burdened spirits 
‘down with the cumbering-dust ofthe earth, =|. 

Cu'mberless, « [f. Cumprn sd. ¥ '-LEss.] 
Without cumber-or encumbrance ;‘uncncumbered. 


“M. Arnot Locus, Baccha- 


1250 : 


-zg8x Marpeck 3%. ef Nate G That he might be the more 
lie and comberlesse to pre the Gospell. -%644 Quakes 
Barnabas § B.°69 May sit and suck the sweetriess of their 
‘cumberless estates.. -1807 Hocc-Siy Lark, Bird of the 
wilderness, Bli e and cumberless. 

Cumberment. Now rare or Obs. [f. Cuber 
v. + -MENT. | ; 

1. +2. Trouble, distress (ods.); +. Perplexity, 
confusion (oés.); ¢. Hindrance, embarrassment, 
entanglement. : 

cr300 K. Adis. 472 OF powere To kepe hire fro combur- 
ment, 1426 AupELay Poents 21 Castis awai covetyse that 
is cause of cumberment. ¢ 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867)56 Kepe 
he him from pe deuelis combirment. 1597 S. Daniee Cie. 
Wars \1. viii, As they stand in desperat comberment En- 
virond round with horror, blood, and shame. 1599 
Musophitus Wks. (1717) 391 Crafe (wrapt still in many 
Comberments) With all her Cunning thrives not. 

2, That which cumbers; an encumbrance. 

1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVILL. 492‘ Will you not take off your 
coat?’. .this elegant cumberment of the body. 

Cumbersome (ky mbaisem), @. [f. Cumper 
v. + -SOME.] 

+1. Of places or ways: Obstructing and im- 
peding motion or progress; full of obstruction ; 
troublesome to pass or get through. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xin. 351 Bannokburne, that sa cum- 
myrsum was Of slyk, and depnes for till pas. xsss3g ardle 
Facious u. xi. 246 Pioners .. to make the waye, wher the 

lace is combresome. 1563 Gotvinc Caesar (1565) 120 The 

ritons call it a Towne, when thei have fortified a comber- 
some wood with a dich, and a rampyre. 168: Cotton 
Wonders of Peake 55 ‘Yhough the way be cumbersom, and 


rough. 

+ 3. Causing trouble, annoyance, or inconvenience; 
full of trouble; troublesome; wearisome, oppres- 
sive. Obs. exc. dial. 

1935 Stewart Cron. Scot. UI. 103 Thair names .. So 
cummersum tha ar to put in verss. 1§73 Tusser Hus. 
(1878) 19 A cumbersome Landlord is husbandmans rod, 
1621-s1 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. ut. x. 111 Cumbersome 
days .. slow, dull and heavy times. 1663 Grrsier Counsed 
99 A Portch proves often cumbersome, being the receptacle of 
foul creatures, 2876 Hottann Sev, Oaks xii. 167 ‘It would 
be sort o cumbersome to tel] her.’ | 2862 Histor Prov. 
Scot, 38 Better unkind than ower cumbersome, 

3. Of material objects: Troublesome from bulk 
or heaviness ; unwieldy, clumsy. 

7504 Biunpevit Exerc, vi. Pref. (ed. 7) 596 The Globe is 
combersome and not portable.  16x6 Survie, & Marx. 
Country Farme 390 This tree .. is not so combersome as to 
keepe away the Sunne and the wind. 1671 Miton 
P. R. mm. 400 That cumbersome Luggage of war. 1716 
Avpison Drumuter_u. i, Help me off with this cumber- 
some Cloak. 1849 E. E, Narier Excurs. S, Africa lL. 2 
At last .. the cumbersome waggons gradually got under 
weigh, 1865 Dickens Alué, #r. i. xv, ‘The cumbersome 
old table with twisted legs. 

Jig. 1660 H. Mone ALyst. Godl, To Rdr.37 A vast heap of 
humane Inventions, useless and cumbersome Ceremonies. 
1768 Beattie Afinstr.u.lix, With cumbersome, tho’ pompous 
show. 1870 Luspoc: Orig. Civiliz. ii. (1875) 43 Very cum- 
bersome mode of assisting the memory. 

Hence Cu'mborsomely adv., Cu-mbersome- 
ness. 

1s7x Goupine Calvin on Ps. \xxiv. 16 Although they be 
troubled through the combersomnes of men, x6rx CoTGR., 
Molestément, troublesomely, offensively, combersomely, 
1678 Cupwortn Sntell, Syst. 1. iii. Digr. § 9 (Contents) 
Human art acts upon the matter without, cumbersomely or 
moliminously, 1785 Roy in Phil, Trans. LEXY. 430 Lhe 
cumbersomencss of its weight appeared .. objectionable. 
1880 Scribn, Afag, Feb. 504 ‘The log fence .. belonged to 
the — period of plentifulness, even cumbersomeness, of 
timber. 
+Cwmber-world. Os. [Cusmerv.8.] A 
person or thing that uselessly encumbers the 
world. 

1374 Citaucer Zroylus 1v. 279, 1 combre world, that 
may of no thynge scruc, @2z4z0 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ, 
2o9r That combreworlde that my maister slow, 3595 
Bentow Lclogues ii, a5 A cumber-World, yct inthe Wo 
am left. ‘ : - os 

+Cu'mble, sd. Obs. fad. F. comble:—L. cu- 
wala heap, heap over and. above a measure, 
summit, apex, crown, etc.]-- 

L. Heap, accumulation. are. ; 

1694 Buatnocce Reason 276 That cumble of Accidents, 
External, Internal, ea 

2. Highest point, apex, culmination. (A Galli- 
cism affected by Howell.) j 

1640 Howett Dodona's Grove 42 For a cumble of all 
felicity. ¢1643 — Leté. m, xxxi, In Philip the seconds 
time the Spanish Monarchy came to its highest cumble. 
1650 — Coigrave's 7, Eng. Dict. Ep. Ded., This word 


Souverain. hath rais'd it self to that cumble of greatnes . 


that it is now applied only to the King. 


+Cumble, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also comble, - 


and in pa. pple. comelid. [a Fr. comtble-r to load 
=L. cumulare: sec ACUMBLE. Cf. CUMBER in 
-same sense.] - Zvavzs. To oppress, deprive of power ; 
esp. to stiffen or benumb with cold. = - _- : 


-2388- Wvenir Js, xxxv.'3 Coumforte 3¢ comelid [2. 77. + 


clumsid, cumblid] hondes [szanus dissolutas). c1440 Proms. 
Paro. 88 Comelyd, for eviratis.. 1825 Forby Voc. 
EB, Anglia, Cumbled, oppressed, cramped, stiffened, with 
scold. Cumbly-cold, adj, stiff, and benumbed with.cold. 
Intensely cold, ifapplicd to weather... . : 
-- b. zutr. To be or.become benumbed. -. 

¢x280 Old Age in E. E. P, (1862) 149, I snurpe, i suobbe, 
i sneipe on snovte, kund i combie-an kelde. 


A a 


CUMBROUS. 
- Hence Cu'mbled 24/. 2., Cumbledness.- -- 


* €1440 Promp. Pare. 89 Comelydnesse; eviracio.’ -- *- 

\Cumbly, cumly (ke:mli). Forms: 7 
combly, camlee,.8 comley, kummul, cumly, 
g camly, cumbly, kumlee. [Hind. amlf:—Skr 
hambala.| <A blanket, a coarse woollen cloth. 

1673’Frver Ace. E. India § P. 54 (¥.) The Natives.. 
wrapping themselves in a Combly or Hair-Cloth. 1696 
Ovincton Voy, Suratt 455 (Y.) Camlees, which are a sort 
of Hair Coat made in Porsin. 178: Prison Expenses of 
Hon. ¥. Lindsay in Lives of Lindsays (1849) IT. (Y.) One 
comley as a covering. 1798 G. Forster 77av. I. 194 (eS) 
A large black Kummul, or blanket. ‘ 1842 Biscnorr Woollen 
Manuf. 1. 319 The common sheep of the plains of India, 
with acoarse fleece. .from which the kumlees or'coarse blan- 
kets are manufactured. 1885 Macnt. Mag. Nov. 77/2 Rough 
country blankets, or cumblics, striped in black and white.. 

+Cumbrance. Ods. Also comber-, combr-, 
-ance, -aunce, etc. [f. CUMBER v. +'-ANCE: cf. 
ACCUMBRANOE, EXcCUMBRANCE.] - 

1. The action of ‘cumbering’; ? overcoming, 
vanguishing; or ? entanglement, temptation. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi, Synue ro19 To many on comyp 
barfore evyl purghe cumberaunce of pe devyl. ¢1420 Aleir. 
St. Kath. (Halliw.) 18 Thou have them fro the fendys com- 
berauns! 1493 Festfvald(1§15) 33 To kepe them from com- 
braunce of the fende that they falle not in to deedly synne. 

2, The action of troubling or harassing ; trouble, 
distress, annoyance. : 

e1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 4 Kark & combraunce huge: 
1377 Lanct. P, Fé. B. xvi. 265 Care and combraunce is 
comen to vs alle, ¢1440 Promp, Pare. 89 Comerawnce, 
vexracio ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymor i. 19 To waraunt 
thee. .from evy] and from any combraunce. 1§35 Srewart 
Cron. Scot. 1. 429 Drewedes with bibill, bell and buik .. 
Witht cruell cursing and with cummerance Thair wareit hes 
rycht rudlic the Romans. 1568 GraFrron Chron. 1]. 8x There 
is no felicitie ..which is not darkened with some clowde of 
combrance and adversitie. 1639 Futter Holy War v. xix. 
(2840) 275 The army will be very heterogeneous ..which 
must needs occasion much cumbrance, 

b. Trouble of mind; perplexity. 

3460 J. Russert Sh. Nurture 1086 A merchalle is put 
oft tymes in gret comberaunce For som lordes pat ar of 
blod royalle & litelle of lyvelode per chaunce, And some of 
gret lyvelode & noblode royalle. xg6z ‘I. Norton Calvin's 
Just. 1. 37 As it is very hard to know, so doth it bring more 
businesse and comberance to some wittes than is expedient. 

ce. A cause of trouble or annoyance; a trouble. 

1377 Lanot. P. Pl. B, xit, 46 Cate} and kynde witte [1393 
C. xin. 245 So couetise of catel] was combraunce to:hem 
alle, 1570 T, Norton tr. Nowel’s Catech. (1853) 178 The 
incomntodities and cumbrances that light upon us in this 
life. 1659 Tostuinson Renon’s Disp. 145 Lest they take 
detriment from the aforesaid cumbrances. 

3. The action of hindering, encumbering, or bur- 
dening, or state of being hindered, etc. ; hindrance, 
burden, encumbrance. 

2535 Coverpate Deut. i, 12 How can J alone beare soche 
combraunce, and charge, and syle amonge you? nd 
Drayton Bar. IWVars (R.), T’ avoid the cumbrance of each 
hindering doubt. 162 Ainswortn Annot, Pentat. Deut.i. 
12 By your cumbrance, understand, the cumbrance that 
commeth unto me by you, 

b. That which encumbers; an encumbrance. 

3644 J. Fany Gods Severity (1645) 26 A fruitless Chris- 
tian isa very burthen and cumbrance to the place hee lives 
in. 1664 Everyn Sydva (1679) 5 In transplanting, and remov- 
ing cumbrances. x67 Minton P. Re the 454 Extol not 
Riches then., The wise man’s cumbrance if not snare, 

Cumbrous (kz'mbres), 2. Forms: 4-7 cum- 
berous, (8 cumb’rous), 4 Sc. cumrouss, § com- 
berng, -ose, comborous, comerus, comoxrows, 
cumbrusse, 5-6 comerous, 5-7 comberous, 
combrous,6 commerous(e,cummerouse, coum- 
breous, s—-cumbrous. [f. Cumper sb. + -ous : 
cf, obs. I. combrenx (Palsgr.).] — - - : 

+1. Presenting obstruction; difficult of passage 
or access; =CUMBERSOME I. Obs. ‘ : 

1375 Banvour Bruce x. 25 Ane montane .. So cumrouss, 
and cke so stay, That it wes hard to pas that way. 3495 

Will of Shaa (Somerset, Ho.), Noyous & comberus high 
weyes, 3§§r Rucorne Pathw, Knowl. To Rdr., The way 
muste needes be comberous, wher none hathe gone before. 
x600 Hontanp Livy xx, xxv. 407, The rough, combcrous, 
nnd_unpassable forests (sadéz tnvio atgue tipedito], 1613 
W. Browne Brit. Past. iv, Among the combrous brakes. 
386x Lyrron & Fane Taunhiuser 107 Now o'er the cum- 
brous hills began to creep A thin and watery light, 

+2. Causing trouble, distress, ot annoyance; full 
‘of trouble or care ; troublesome ; harassing; wenri- 
some, oppressive; = CUMBERSOME 2. Ols. . 

cxgoo Maunpev. (1839) xxvii. 272 Herd! oper marucyles 
ben , pat it were to combrous and to long to _putten ‘it 
in scripture of bokes. 1447 BoxENnam Seyntys (Roxb.) 134 
A.dysshese she had ful comerous. xg90 RecorDg, ctc. 
Gr. Artes 291, I shall have a cumbrous worke to do. 2590 
Srenssr F. Q. 1. i. 23 A cloud of cumbrous guattes doc him 
‘molest. 1667 Matron P. Z. xt. 549 How I may be quit, 
Fairest and easiest, of this ‘cumbrous charge. 

8. Troublesome from bulk or heaviness; burden- 


some, unwieldy, clumsy ;- = CuaBERSOME 3. * 
a1400 Pistel.of Susan’ 224 Vr copus weore ‘cumberous, 
‘and cundelet vs care. 1494 Fasyan_Chroy. vu. 610 The 
other [ordennunce] that were heuy &'cumbrusse, he lefte , 
behynde hym., 1535 Even Decades 36r Corteyne,lyttle 
clockes ee the whiche .. are not, comberous to be caryed 
abowt. ‘1718 “Pore Jéiad v. 314, I “hate the cumbrous 
chariot’s slow advance. r18x3 Sone Rokeby v. iv, “Armour 
. Cumbrous of size, uncouth to sight. 2878 Jevons Afoucy ’ 
(898) 144 A currency'154 times as heavy and cumbrous, 


CUMBROUSLY. 


b. fige . : : ‘ 
“32951 Jonnson Rambler No. 179 @ x1 Throwing off those 
cumbrous ornaments of learning. 1835 ArNoty Zed, in 

+ Stanley £2/2'4 Corr, (1844) I, vii. 424 ‘To correct the style 
where it is cumbrous or incorrect. 1877 Guixie Christ lii. 
(2879) 624 The cumbrous machinery of rite and ceremony. 

Cumbrously (ko-mbresli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2.] In a cumbrous, troublesome, or burden- 
some manner: see the adj. 

r4ox Pol. Poerts (Rolls) 1. 104 Multipliyng of so many 
frer's, whiche_encresen combrouseli. x548 Upatt, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Pref.19 To be coumbreously entangled as it 
were, 1878 Watney Life Lang. x. 180 Rejecting both 
these titles as cumbrously long. 

Cumbrousness (ko-mbrosnés). (f& as prec. 
+-nEss.] The quality of being cumbrous, trouble- 
some, burdensome, or unwieldy. 

z57 Sarum Primer Pij, Make me..sadde and sober 
without comberousnes. 1858 J, Martineau Studies Chris- 
tianity 39 The cumbrousness of ceremonies, 1879 Cassed/'s 
Techn, Educ. WV. 323/1 The weight and cumbrousness of 
the apparatus required. 


Cume-ceil, obs. f£. Coom-crm : see Coom 53,2 4. 

Cumel-: see Comnn-. 

Cumeling, obs. form of Comenine. 

¢x640 J. Suyrx Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 334 All such 
Estrays and Cumelings. .found upon the Abbots demesnes. 

Cumene (kit#-min, Chem. [f. L. ceeminzen 
Cunt +-ENE.] A hydrocarbon, Cy HH,., found in 
Roman cumin oil: it is a colourless strongly re- 
fracting oil, allied to Benzene. So Cumic (kiz-mik) 
a, of or derived from cumin, as in Cumic acid 
Cio Hy, On, cuade aldehyde, etc. Curmidine, a 
base homologous with toluidine, formed by the 
action of ammonium sulphide on nitrocumene. 
Cumi'nic a., of or derived from cumene ; =cztmizc. 
Gumole = cumene. Curmyl, the acid organic 
radical, C,9H,,O, of Cumic acid, homologous with 
Benzoyl; hence cz‘nzylami:de, curmylene, cumy'- 
lic, ce-mylide, etc. 

3863-72 Warts Dict. Chen U1. 173 Cusmene, Cumol. 
Hydride of Cumenyl., Zéid, 174 Cumene is insoluble in 
water, «873 — Jownes' Chem. 818 Cumic Acid is pro- 
duced by oxidation of cuminol or cumic aldehyde, one 
of-the constituents of oil of cumin. 1850 DaubEeny 4 ton. 
Th, viii. (ed. 2) 243 A. substance called cumidine, lately dis- 
covered by , Nicholson, in the oil of caraways. "1847 
Turner Zlent.Chent. 1077 The addition of an acid causes 
the cuminic acid to separate. 1 Warts Dict, Chem. 
IL. 178 Cuminic acid. .is pe by the oxidation of the 


oxygenated oil ada ol cumnyly contained in essence of 
cumin. /did, II, 182 Cumyt in the free state, or Cumylide 


of Cumyl..is an olly liquid, heavier than water, 1873 — 
feces Chem: 792 Cymyl Alcohol is also called Cumylic 
iconol, 

Cumerar, obs. form of CoMBERER. 

Cumin, cummin (komin). Forms: 1kymen, 
eymen,-yn, 2 cumin(#), 4-7 comyn, -e, 5-6cum- 
myn, 5-7 comen, 6 comeyn, co e, -men, 
-myn, 7 comin(e, cum(m)ine, 7-9 commin, 
(8-9 cumming), 6- cum(m)in, [OE. cymen 
(:—cumin), a, L, crtmin-uae (eym-), a. Gr. nbpivov. 
Cf. OHG, chemin, cumin, also chumil (MHG. 
hiimel, Ger. Rtimmel), Sw. kemmiz, Da. kem- 
men, The word has also come down in the 
Romanic langs., It. czmino, comino, Sp. Pg. 
comino, OF, cumin, comin. ME. cumin, comin 
was either from.Fr. (like MDu. comijz, Du. 
Romijn), or altered from OE. cyzere after Fr. The 
Gr. xépivoy is supposed to have been a foreign 
word, cognate in origin with the Semitic names, 
Heb. yo3 Rammdu, Arab. wy? kamndéin, and 


their cognates.] 

1. An umbelliferons plant (Cems Cyminun) 
resembling fennel: cultivated in the Levant for 
its fruit or seed, which possesses aromatic and car- 
minative qualities ; also called Common, Garden, 


or Ronan cumin. os 

Oil of cumin: the essential oil of cumin seed, consisting 
of three hydrocarbons, cymene, cymol, and cuminol. 

e897 K, Aiurrep Gregory's Past. lvil, 439 3e tiogodiad 
eowre mintan & eowerne dile & eowerne Kyinen. ¢ r000 
Ags. Gosp, Matt, xxtii. 23 Cymen [2.7 cymyn ; 1x60 Hatton 
Gosp. cumin]. ¢xz300 K. Alis.- 6797 Gynger, comyn gaven 
odour grace, 1382 Wyctir Jsa. xxviii. 25 He shal sowe the 
sed gith, and the’ comyn sprengen: 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvu. xxxviii. (1495) 625 Comyn:.is a seed wyth’ 
good smell and wyth’ pale colour. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(2862) 8 Fors hit with galyngale and gode gyngere, -With 
canel and comyn ‘alle in fere. ¢1440. Pronip. “Pare. 89 
Comyn, seede (Céueinum, P.): 1862 Hortysusn Hon, 
Afoth. 5b, Commen stiped in vinegre. 1736 Bat-ey Househ, 
Dict, 228 Cummin is accounted good for the Stomach. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Sphinz Wks, (Bohn) 1. 398 Rue, myrrh,” 
and cummin for the Sphinx—Her muddy‘ eyes to clear. 
1875 MANNING Afission H. Ghost xi, 309 The Pharisees. .- 
gave tithes of mint, anise, and commin. fs 

b. fig. in allusion to Afett. xxiii, 23. ° 

x741-1B84r [see AntsE 2]. 1742 Watts Leuprov, Mind xiv.” 
§ 8 G@8orx) r1z ‘The mint, anise and cumming, the gestures’ 
and vestures and fringes of religion.:. 2892 2dix. Rev, Apr. 
419 The anise and cummin of a great archeological question, 
passed, as it were, through the Homeric sleve. See gee 

2. With qualifications applied to other plants: 
as,-Armenian or Mountain Cumin, the Cara-, 


1251 


way, Carum Carui 3; Black Cumin, a ranuncu- 
laceous plant, Vigella sativa, cultivated in Eastern 
countries for its black, acrid, and aromatic seeds; 
Royal Cumin, Ammi or Bishop’s-weed ; Sweet 
Cumin, the Anise, Pimpinella Anisunt; Wild 
Cumin, (a) the wild variety of cumin; + (4) the 
wild Nigella; (¢) an umbelliferous plant, Lagacéa 
cuninordes, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens us. xciv. 274 The wilde Comyn .. hath 
a brittle stalke. x61q Markuam Cheap Husb. 1. Table of 
Hard Words, Ameos, Comin royal,is a Herb of some called 
Bulwort, Bishops-weed, or Herb-william. x9x2 tr. Powret’s 
Hist. Drugs I, 3 Ethiopian-Cummin is a Plant which has 
Leaves like Dill. 1885 Binte (R. V.) /s@. xxviii. 25 Doth 
the plowman .. not cast abroad the fitches [warg. black 
cummin (Nigella sativa)). 

3. attrib, and Comb., as cumin cheese, oil, seed, 
ete.; cumin-splitting a., skin-flint, niggardly 
[ef L. ceemeinésector, Gr. wupivo-mpiorys}. 

2530 Patscr. 207/1 Commyn sede, com, 1605 Bacon 
Ado. Learn, 1, vit. 35 A carver or divider of Comine seed 
which is one of the feast seedes.. «1613 Overbury A Wife 
(1638) 96 His wife is the Cummin seed of his Dove-house. 
@3628 F. Grevittr Siduey (1652) 122 Like a true cutter of 
Cumine seeds, 1754 Grits Hist. Cult. I. 406, 28 Cumin 
cheeses were to be sent us from Leyden. 18227. Mitcuece 
Aristoph. 11. 304 A sneaking, pitiful, cummin-splitting 
fellow. 1866 Treas. Bot. 360/: The cumin seeds or fruits 
are the produce of Cuazinium Cyminunt, 1873 Watts 
Fownes Chem. 767 A hydrocarbon, called cumene, .exists 
ready-formed in Roman cumin-oil, 

Cumli(e, -ly, -ling; obs. ff. ComEny, -Line. 

Cumly, var. Cumsty, blanket. 

Cumm.-: see Com-. 

Cummer, kimmer (ks'mas, kimas). Sz. 
Forms: 4 commare, cummar, comere, 7 
comer, 6- cummer, 8- kimmer. [a. F. commere 
(=Pr. comazre, Sp. and It. comadre):~late L. com- 
mater (Laws of Lombards), f. cove- together with 
+ mater mother.] 

1. A godmother, in her relationship to the other 
god-parents and the parents of the child ; a com- 
mother. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 986 man or womman, 
be ed so wylde To holde to be 286 Pow pyn owne chylde, 
For 3yf pou do, pou art commare To hym pat hyt gat or 
bare. 1866 in Diurnad of Occurrents (1833) toz ‘To nomi- 
nat ane woman in Scotland to be cummar to our soueranis 
to the bapteising of our prince thair sone, @ 1670 SraLpinG 
Troub, Chas. J 1792) TI. ros (Jam.) An honest burgess of 
Aberdeen caused bring to the kirk a bairn .. to be baptised 
and conveened his gossips and comers, as the custom is. 
1930 in Chambers Dom. Ann, Scot, Ill. p73 Towards the 
end of the week, all the friends are asked to what was 
called the Cummers’ Feast. 

2. A female companion or intimate; a i Soe . 

zgoo-20 Dunsar Rycht Airlie on Ask Weddins ay 2 
Drynkand the wyne satt cumeris tway. Jéid. 11 ‘ My fair, 
sweit cummer’ quod the tuder. 1644 Battie in Z, Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 34, I thank my cummer your 
wife heartily, 1658 R. Franck in A. McKay Hist, Av¢- 
marnock 7 Their wives are sociable comers. rygo Scots 
Songs 1.7 My kimmer and I lay down to sleep, 1820 
Scorr Afonast. viti, A specin] cummer of my ain. 3 

3. A woman, 2 female; familiarly applied, like 
‘fellow’ to a man. With various local specific 
applications, ¢.g, young woman, lass, girl, witch, 
wise-woman, midwife, etc. 

197.. Humble Beggar in Herd Collect. (1776) 11. 29 (Jam.) 
Vow, kimmer, and how do ye? 1745 Soug, What's a’ 
the steer, kimmer? 1785 Burns oud Ep, to Lapraik x, 
Fortune. .the kittle kimmer. 1806 Train Poetical Reveries 
89 (Jam.) She in travail was.. No kindly kimmer nigh there 
was To mitigate her pain. 1818 Scotr By. Lasuz, xxiii, 
‘That's a fresh and full-grown hemlock .. mony 2 cummer 
lang syne wad hae sought nae better horse to flee .. 
through mist and moonlight’ 182zx Blackw. Mag. Jan. 402 
(Jam.) It’s a bonnie sight to see so mony stark youths and 
strapping kimmers streaking themselves sae eydently to the 
harvest darke, 2878 F. I, Scupamore Day Dreams 13 In 
presence of the good cummers of Newhaven. 

iCummerbund (ko moribsnd). Anglo-Ind. 
Forms: 7 combar-, commer-, 8 cumber-, 8-9 
cummerband, cummer-, kummerbund. 
[Urdii and Pers. hamar-dand, i.e. loin-band.] A 
sash or girdle worn round the waist; a waist-belt. 

x16x6 R, Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc. 1883) I. 147 (Y.) A sample 
of gallie pottes .. chint-bramport, and combarbands, with 
the prices. Lond. Gaz. No. 2269/2, 234 pieces of Com- 
m ds with Flowers. 1792 Hist. in Ann..Reg. 193 
Uniform turbans and cumber-bands. ¢ 1813 Mrs. Sizrwoop 
Ayah § Lady ix.: 53 Shumsheer had a cummerbund, of 
rose-coloured muslin. 1869 E. A. Parxes Pract. Hygiene 
(edz) 410 The necessity of cholera belts or-kummerbunds 
is avoided. 

Cummerous, obs. form of CumBrous. 

Cummin, cumming: see Cumin. 

Cummin, -un, -yn, obs. ff. Coss ga. pple. 

Cumming. ‘Sc, Also 6 cumyeone, cym- 
ming, kymmond, [?Related to Cooms!, senses 
2, 4, in Se. cum, kim (Gael. cuman is-prob. from 
Lowland Sc.).] ‘a. In Brewing. “A laige oblong 
vessel, of a‘square form, about a foot or eighteen 
inches deep, used for receiving «what works -over 
from the masking-fat or barrel. -Loth.’-- b. SA 
small tub of wooden vessel. Angus, Fife.’ (Jamie 
son, 1825.) ee 


CUMULATH, 


1538 Aberdeen Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane flasche fat, ane 
fysche fat, ane cumyecone. /éid., Ane gryte kymmond. 
1866 frw. R. Wardr. etc.(1815) 174 ‘Jam.) Lun le fattes.. 
ane cumming. ¢ 13575 Batrour Practicks 234 (Jam.)Theair 
sall have, .ane masking-fat..ane cymming, ane laid-gallon, 
ane wort disch. 1825 Jamieson, Aaamen, kynunond,a large 
shallow tub used in brew-houses. Ups. Clydes. 

Cuwmmock, Se. Variant of Canmock : ‘A short 
staff with a crooked head’ (Jam.). 

. 1786 Burns On Scott, Bard gone to W. India vii, To 
tremble under fortune’s cummock. 

Cumnawnte, obs, form of CovENANT. 

Cumole: see under CumEnz. 

Cump-: see Cosr-, 

||Cumquat (ko m,kwgt). Also 7 camquit, 
9 kum-, -kat, -quot. [The Cantonese dialectal 
form of the Chinese name 4222 212i ‘gold orange’.] 
A small variety of orange (C2tras Auranttum, var. 
Japonica), cultivated in China and Japan, having 
a sweet rind and acid pulp; much used in pre- 
serves, etc. 

1699 Dampier Voy. 11. i. 23 The Oranges are of divers 
sorts, and two of them more excellent than the rest. One 
sort is called Camchain, the other is called Camquit 
-- The Cam-quit is a very small round Fruit. 184x Str 

» Davis Sketches Chine (1857) 1. 302 The Chinese have 

esides several diminutive species of the genus citrus ; 
one of which, called Kum-kat, makes a good sweetmeat 
when preserved whole, 1882 Garden 7 Jan, 1/2 ‘The Kum- 
quat, or Japanese dwarf Orange. 1892 Grocer's Catal. 
Cumquats (small Oranges in syrup). 

Cumrade, obs. form of ComRADE. 

+Cumray, v. Se. Obs. [app. a by-form of 
CumBer ; but the form is unexplained.] = CuMmBEr 
v, 1, to overwhelm, rout. 

€1425 Wrxtous Cron, tx. viii. 41 In schort tyme all pat 
Rowte wes Swacumrayid, pat pare bade na man. — bid. 
VII, xvi, 1053 VIM. Xi, 20, 1813 DoucLas uels v. x, 70 
Fast athir sort gan vthiris rout cumray. 

Cumrouss, -ryt, obs. ff. CumBRovs, CUMBERED. 

Cumse, var. of ComsE vw, Obs., commence. 

Cumseiled, obs. form of Coom-cetled: see Coon 
$b.2 4. 

1699 Ayr Presbyt. Rec. in Rogers Social Life in Scott. 
(1886) ILE. goo Cumseiled, with window cases and boards, 


glasses, partition walls, and all that is necessary. 

|| Cumshaw (kw'm{§). Also kumshaw. [Ac- 
cording to Giles, the Amoy pronunciation, £az-s7@, 
of the Chinese words daz to be grateful, Aster 
thanks =‘ grateful thanks’, a phrase of thanks used 
by beggars.] Inthe Chinese ports; A present or 
gratuity; a baksheesh. 

1839 . Matcom Tyav. IT, Gloss. Cum-shaw, a present. 
At Canton, custom has made some cumshaws matter of 
right. 1885 Ihere Chineses Drive 163 Baldpate. .had the 
exceeding coolness to ask for a cumshaw as they left. 

Hence Cu'mshaw v., to make a present to. 

+ Cum-twa‘ng. Anobsolele term of contempt. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Siuffe 3 Those graybeard huddle- 
duddies and crusty cum-twangs were stroke with such 
stinging remorse. 

Cumulant (kizmidlint). Afath. [ad. L. ee- 
mulant-ent, pr. pple. of cumulare.] ‘The deno- 
minator of the simple algebraical fraction which 
expresses the value of an improper continued 
fraction.’ Sylvester in Phz/. Trans, (1853) 1. 543. 

Cumular (kimizliz),@. [ad. L. cumular-ts, 
f, cumulus heap, Cumubus.] = CumuLous. 

1839 [see Cirro-cumutar]. 1892 Ardvossan Her, 10 June § 
The dark masses of cumular cloud overhead. 

Cumulate (kimi), a [ad. L, cemalat-as, 
pa. pple. of camelire: see next.] Formed or 


gathered into a heap; heaped up; massed. 

835 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 118 Ane carne of stonis to- 
gither cumulat. 1633 T. Apams xf, 2 Peter i, 2 A cumulate 
or heaped fulness, when it overflows the continent. 1846 
Dana vooph. (1848) 39x Their cumulate_mode of budding. 
1872 Bare Philol. Eng. Tongue § 655 Short sentences are 
prevalent in our language .. But we can use the cumulate 
construction when needed. 5 

Gumulate (kizmidlet), vo. [f L. cmulat-, 
ppl. stem of cztmzlare to heap, f. cemzi-us a heap, 
the conical crown of a heaped measure.] 

1. trans, To gather in a heap; to heap up; to 
pile up, collect, amass, accumulate. Also fig. 

15: HiTintON Tudlyes Offices 1. (x540) 50 We must use 
that language .. which is knowen to us, leest ., we cumu- 
latynge in greke wordes maye of very ryght be laughed to 
scorne, x Barnes Wks. (1573) 340/x Let all these makers 
of new Gods cumilate themselues togither on a heape, 
1612-20 SHELTON Ovi. 1v. vi. (T.) All the extremes of worth 
and beauty that were cuniulated in Camila. 1693 Woop- 
warp Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 283 Mighty sholes of 
Shells..cumulated in-many Places Heap upon Heap. .18s0 
J. H. Newman Diffic. Angtic. 29 It is often a mistake, in 
controversy, to cumulate reasons, etc, k 

b. Legal. To combine (a number of actions, de-. 
fences, etc,) into one’; ef, Cus0LATION 3.°. 

A Civil Law term still used in Louisiana. (Cezi?. Dict.) 

@. zztr, Toaccumulate. - . - : 
1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. 11. v, As Fledgeby’s affronts cumu- 
lated. i ae . 

2. trans, To add over and’ above, to combine 
with something additional. 


1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv, Learn. Find Which cumu- 
lates the evill of Indignation to the evill of suspicion. . 1868. 


CUMULATED. 


I. Enwanps Raleigh I. xxiv. 571 Philip .. allowed him to 
cumulate the councillorship with the corregidorship. 1885 
Sat. Rev. a8 Nov. 704 Circumstances. .have cumulated the 
function of investigator with that of instructor’ or adviser. 

8. To put the crown or summit to. Oés. or arch. 

1660 GAUDEN Brouurig 30 ‘To wicked men their table is 
a snare, their prosperity cumulates their misery. 1672 
Marvert Reh. Transp. 1. 308 To cumulate all this happi- 
ness, they had this new Law against the Fanaticks, 1860 
Pusey Min, Proph. 565 God restores to the penitent all his 
lost graces ..and cumulates them with the fresh grace, 
whereby He converts him. | . 

+4. To heap, load, pile with. Obs. 

1863-87 Foxe A. § AT, (1684) I. 6/1 Emperours, Kings, 
and Princes, plucking from their own, did rather cumulate 
the Church with superfluities. 

Hence Cu'mulating vii. sb. and pf/. a. 

1637 Guests Exg. Pop. Cerent. 1. iv. 20 The cumu- 
tating of Ceremonies in the auncient Church. 1885 /*raser's 
Afag. LI. 5 A cumulating pile of crimes, of negligences and 


of blunders. . 
Cumulated (kid-micleltéd), p47. a. [f. prec.] 
+1. Heaped up, accumulated. Obs. 
1642 Br. Revnotps /srae/s Petit, Ded. 3 United and 
cumulated mercies. 
2. spec. Of clouds : Formed into cumuli, 
1817 Soutney Let, 28 May, They [the Alps] have precisely 


the appearance of white cumulated clouds. 1853 Pintuirs 
Rivers Vorksh, v. 164 Great masses of cumulated cloud. 


Cumulately (ki#misléli), adv. [f. Cuxu- 
Late a.) In a cumulate manner, by cumulation. 


1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 637 The stems lengthen cumu- 
lately by gemmation. 


Cumulation (kidmidlefan). [n. of action f. 
L. cumiulare: see CUMULATE.] 

1. The action of heaping up or collecting 
in masses; an instance of such action; also, a 


gathered mass, a heap; accumulation, gathering, 
Chiefly jig. 

1626 BuLLonar, Craulation, a heaping up, or increasing. 
2625 Sutrtey Love-tricks ut. v, 1.. wish you all cumu- 
lations of prosperity. 1794 Parey Avid. 1. 11. i. § 4 This 
proof,. is properly a cumulation of evidence, by no means 
a naked or solitary record. 1868 Lowrx. Shakesp. Once 
More Prose Wks, 1890 III. 42 It is by suggestion, not cu- 
mulation, that profound impressions are made upon the 
imagination, 1892 Contemp. Rev. May 711 ‘This will depend 
..on the quality of the particles which form the cumulation. 

+2. In English Univ. = AcouMuLation 3. Obs. 
1641 Laup Hist. Chancellorsh. Oxf. 17(T.) For camula- 
tion, I must needs profess, I never liked it, And it supposes, 
of and in itself, an unnecessary delay of the first degree, or 
a needless haste of the second. 


3. Civil Law. The combination or joining of two 
or more actions or defences in a single proceeding. 
Used in Louisiana, and formerly in Scotland. 

1645 State Trials, Sir Rob. Spotiswaod(R.), The defender 
denies any such custom; but, by the contrary, defences 
have severally, and without cumulation, been proponed and 
discussed, as in Ochiltry’s process, 1889 in Cent, Dict. for 


Louisiana. 
Cumulatist (kidmislétist), vare. [f. Cumu- 
LATE Y, + -I8T.] One who accumulates. 


a 1846 Christian Observer cited in Worcester. 

Cumulative (ki#misetiv), a. [f. L. ceemalat-, 
ppl. stem of crtmztldre (see CUMULATE) +-IVE. Cf. 
mod.F, cematlatif, -‘ve.] 

+1. Such asis formed by accumulation or heaping 


on (as opposed to organic growth). Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. wt. vy. § 1 As for knowledge 
which man receiveth by teaching, it is cumulative and not 
original; as in a water that besides his own spring-head is 
fed with other springs and streams, 

2. Constituted by or arising from accumulation, 
or the accession of successive portions or particu- 
lars; acquiring or increasing in force or cogency 
by-suecessive additions, as camulative argument, 
evidence, force. é 

1668 Liberty af Conscience the Magistrates lnterest 4 He 
«has not only the common tye of a Subject upon him, for 
his protection as a man, but the cumulative obligation, and 
thanks to pay for his Indulgence. @x676' Hate Hist. 
Placit. Cor. xiv. (T.) Amorig many cumulative treasons' 
charged upon the late earl of Strafford. 1823 Krnte Sevw. 
ii. (1848) 37 The argument from the authority of implicit 
believers is cumulative: i.e. a fresh argument_is added 
every time a new instance is observed of a man's finding his 
happiness in Christianity. 1842-4 Emmerson Ess. Self 
reliance Wks. (Bohn) I, 25 Always scorn appearances, and 
you ‘always may. The force of character is cumulative. 
1849 Murcnison Silusia xx. s00 We have .. cumulative’ 
evidence to prove the wide-spread diffusion of the same 
types. 1868'Freeman Nori. Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 432 There 
are several circumstances which have together a kind of 
cumulativé force, : 


b. Cumulative medicine. 2 . 

1876 W. Bronte Bk. Aled. Inform. § Aduice App. 25% 
Digitalis is what is called a cumulative medicine: its effects” 
are sometimes not immediately produced ; but each succes- 
sive dose remaining in the system, these may be seen even’ 
after the medicine is discontinued, . Bad ain th telat? 

3: Se. Law. OF jurisdiction: Concurrent, | as 
opposed to pr7vative or exclusive. . | ‘ 

1946-7 Act 20 Geo. If, ¢. 43 § 27 The jurisdiction hereby 
reserved to such Corporation. .shall be ..taken to be cumula- 

‘ tiveonly, x754 Erskine Prine, Sc. Law 1. ii, § 6 Jurisdiction 
is either privative or cumulative .. Catw2dlative, otherwise 
called concurrent, is that which may be exercised by any of 
two or more courts in the same cause, 8 Bes 
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4. That tends to accumulate. 

7873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. ‘xiii. 324 Certain actions 
which go on in the first are‘cumulative, instead of being, as 
in the second dissipative. . 

5. Cumulative vote, or system of voting : asystem 
of voting, where there are several representatives, 
in which each voter has as many votes as there dre 
representatives, and may accumulate them upon one 
candidate or distribute them over any number of 
candidates; a system introduced in connexion with 
the School Board elections in Great Britain. 

1880 McCartay Own Times IV, lix. 294 The School 
Boards. .the principle of the cumulative vote was tested for 
the first time in their elections, 1886 Mortey IV. R. Greg 
Crit, Misc. 111. 255 Lord Grey's prescription .. consisted of 
the following ingredients :—the cumulative vote; not fewer 
than three seats to each constituency, ete. 

Cumulatively (kiamizléivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY*.] In a cumulative manner. 

1644 Maxwett Prevage. Chr. Kings i. 8 This power is 
transferred onely cumulatively. 1660 Bonn Scut, Reg. 70 
Puritans and other Sectaries. .pretend that the Government 
originally proceedeth, and habitually resideth in the People, 
but is cumulatively and communicatively derived from 
them, unto the king, and therefore the people. .resuming 
the Collated power into their own hands again, may 
transfer it to any other whom they please. 1827 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 46 It... does not proceed cumulatively and 
step by step. 1887 Lowet. O/d Eng. Dramatists (1892) 13 
A national consciousness, made. .cumulatively operative by 
the existence. .of a national capital. _ 

Camulativeness (ki#-mislétivnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] Cumulative quality or character. 

1872 Contemp, Rev. XX. 619 This cumulativeness of 
knowledge is a result of the principle of its relativity. 1889 
Theological Mouthly Jan. 49 A certain cumulativeness of 
style. culminating in a grand finale of enthusiasm. 

Cumulato- (kidmizlé-to-), combining form 
from L. cumulatus CUMULATE, in sense ‘cumu- 
lately-’, ‘cumulate and *, e.g. cetmiulato- 

Jascicilate, bunched or fasciculate, with aggregation 
of the fascicles. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 383 Cumulato-fasciculate, polyps 
long turbinate. did. Gloss., Cumulato-ramose. Branches 
lengthening by buds at apex, the new polyps being succes- 
sively the terminal. 

+Curmulator. Obs. [agent-n. from L. czenet- 
tire.) One who accumulates. 

1999 Morning Chron, in Spirit Pub. Frats. (1800) 111. 45 
Some of them lately fell into the hands of the cumulators. 

Cumulescent (kismisle'sént), a. ie Cumu- 
LUS; see -ESCENT.] Forming into cumulus, 

; 1818 B, O’'Reinty Greenland 34 Cloud becoming cumu- 
escent. 

Cumuliform (ki#misliffim), «.  [f. L. ca- 
mul-us +-FORM.] Having the form of cumulus. 

1885 Athenzum 2x Feb, 254/1 The author [Mr. D. W. 
Barker] recommends that there should be two simple 
divisions of clouds, viz., ‘stratiform’ and ‘cumuliform’, 

Cumulo-, combining form of Cusaruzus, used 
in naming cloud-forms which combine the cumulus 
with other types; ¢,g, Cu:mulo-stra‘tus, Cumulo- 
cirro-stra’tus ; red, le 


1803 L, Howarp Afodi/, Clouds (1865) 4 Cumulo-stratus, 
the Cirro-stratus blended with the Cumulus, and cither 
appearing intermixed with the heaps of the Iatter or super- 
adding a wide-spread structure to its base. Cammnlo-cirra 
stratus vel Ninbus, the Rain cloud. A cloud, or system 
of clouds from which rain is eh It is ahorizontal sheet, 
above which the Cirrus spreads while the Cumulus enters it 
laterally and from beneath. 1815 ‘I. Forster Adios. 
Pheuom, 150 The cumutostratus being a state of the clouds 

oing on to become nimbus. 1856 Scorrern & Lowe 

rack, Meteorol, 53 Cumulo-stratus ., chiefly appears to- 
a night in dry windy weather, and’ is of a leaden 
colour, 

+ Cumulo’se, 2. Obs.—9° [f.L. type tesmalos- 
us, £, cxemulus: sec -O8E.] Full of heaps or of 


cumuli, 

2727 Bainsy vol. 11, Cumzulase, full of Heaps, 
— (folio), Hence in mod, Dicts. : 
‘Cumulous (ki#mirilas), a. ff. next + -0v3.] 
Heap-like; of the nature of cumulus clouds. 

1815 [see Crrro-cumutous].- 185 Nicto. Archit. Heav. 
14x Rising. like a vast cumulous cloud! 2854 Syp. Dosrt. 


2730-6 


Balder vii. 41 The big spent clouds that..Each upon each, 
lay cumulous, 1887 Jesgorr Arcady 135 ‘The clouds have . 


eaheree in Arcady's horizon—they are there cumulous and 
dark 
{Cumulus (kizmislés). Pl. cumuli, [L. 
cumulus a heap, ete.) : 
1. A heap, pile; an accumulation, gathering ; 


the conical top of a heaped measure, hence the’ 


consummating mass, 5 
1659 Hamnonp Ox Ps, xxxtii. 7 It riseth into 2 cumulus, 


” 1867 Manning Eng: & Christendom 76 My faith terminates 


no longer ina cumulus of probabilities gathered from the 
past. > x882 Farrar Larly Chr. Ii. 213 When we read the 
Jewish annals of these years we never seem to have reached 


the cumulus of horrors. . 


‘2. Meteor, One of the simple forms of clouds, 


consisting of rounded masses heaped upon each 
other ‘and- resting on a nearly’ horizontal base. 
Frequent in the summer sky, where it often presents 
the ey ae of snowy mountain-masses. ; 
1803 L, Howarp Ifodij: Clouds (1865) 2-3 It may be 
allowable to introduce a Methodical nomenclature, ‘applic- 
able. .to the Modifications of Cloud .. Cumulus, convex or 


CUNCTATOR, 


‘conical heaps, increasing upward from a horizontal base. 
18z0 Scoressy Ace. Arctic Reg. I. 419 The grandeur of the 
cumulus or thunder-cloud is never seen, unless it be on the 
land. - 1846 Ruskin A/od. Paint. 1. u. un. iit. §6 In the 
lower cumuli.. the groups are not like balloons or bubbles, 
but like towers or mountains, * ¢ - < : 
attrib. 1851 Nicuot Archit. Heavens 48 The cumulus 
cloud predominates, 1892 Veron Lee in Contemp. Rev. 
Mag. 666 Over the sea the wind had built a bridge..of 
white cumulus marble, ; tes gee 

8. Anat. A thickened portion of the granular 
lining of the Graafian follicle in which the ovum 
is embedded; the Désces proligerus. 

188z in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cumyeone, brewer's vessel: see Cusine Se. 

Cun, cunne,v. Obs. (or? dial.) [OE. cunuian, 
-ode, wk, vb., =OS, ecunndie in gicunnon to learn 
toknow:—OTeut. type *2uz710/a1, deriv. of kannai 
to know (see Can). Cf. the parallel deriv. forms, 
Gothic ga-kunnan, kunnaida, to learn to know, 
and OHG. chunnén, MHG. &unnen to learn to 
know, investigate, try, test. See also ¢zuner, 
Conner, ALE-CONNER, and Con z.] 

In OE.: To learn to know, inquire into, explore, 
investigate; whence a. To have experience of, 
prove, test, try, make trial of (in OE. with genitive, 
in ME. sometimes with gf); to taste. Ods. or ? dial. 

Beowulf 1021 Par git wada cunnedon. c888 K, /Errrro 
Boeth. v. § 3 Mot ic nu cunnian hwen, Pine feestraednesse? 
@zoo0 Crist 1418 (Gr.) Uncupne eard cunnnian. 1000 
Sal. § Sat. 227 (Gr.) Cunnad dryhtnes meahta. ¢ 1200 
Ormin 834 Ne wollde het nzfre cunnenn. @1225 Anc~ h. 
114 He dude his deorewurde mu6_perto, & smeihte ant 
cunnede perof, 1897 Montcomerre Cherrie §& Slae 646 They 
sall not than the Ehercia cun, That wald not enterpryse. 
[‘ Still used in this sense in Dumfr.’ (Jamieson 1808).] 

+b. To try zo do something. Ods. 

exx7g Lamb. Hom. 151 Summe to kunnen if heo mihten 
him mid sunne undernime, ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 87 
Swiche_hertes.. cunned gif he mai perinne herbergen. 
¢xz00 Orsun 12137 He wollde cunnen swa To brinngenn 
inn hiss herrte Erblike pingess lufe & lusst. az2zzg S¢. 
Marher. 13 Heom..pet cunnid tobeon cleane. —. . 

e. To get to know, to study or leam: see Con 
v.1 sense 3, of which examples spelt ces, cune, 
come down nearly to 1600. In these there was 
probably a blending of the verbs crazman, Can, with 
this verb. 6 ; 

1425-1580 [sce Con wl 3], 1668 Maynwarinc Compl, 
Physitian 67 He sits down and cuns his Lesson. 

un: see CAN v1 and 2, Con v.! and 2, 

Cun (ii), obs. form of Kin, : 

+ Cunables, sd. 2/1. Obs. vave—!. [Adaptation 
of next: cf. INcuNABIES.] A cradle. : 

1547 Boorps Jutrod, Knowl 208 King Henry the sixt.. 
being in his cunables, and an infant. ‘ var 

| Cunabula, (kisnze' bisa), sh. 27. [L. citndbala 
(neut. pl.) cradle, earliest abode. Cf IncunaBuLa.] 

1. A cradle; jig. the place- where anything is . 
nurtured in its beginnings, the earliest abode, 

2789 Gita, Wate Se/borne 1. xx. 176 The swallow and 
house-martin. .raising and securely fixing crusts or shells of 
Joam as cunabula for their young. “1864 Wiisstrr s. y., 
The cunabula of the human race. z 

2. Applied to the extant copies of the earliest 
printed books; =INcuNABULA. 

1846 Worcester cites Athenwuut, ae 

Cunabular (kiencebivlix), a. [f L. cttardbula 
(see prec.) + -An.] Of or pertaining to the cradle 
or earliest abode. _ In mod. Diets. 

Cunage, obs. form of CoInaGE, . 

Cunarder (kivnaudex). A Cunard steamer ; 
one of a line of steam-ships between Liverpool and 
New York. . 

This line of steamers was founded by Sir Samuel Cunard, 
of Halifax, N.S., in conjunction with others, . . 

88x Century Mag. XXIII. 184/1 ‘The great Cunarder .. 
drew towards us. 1882 Athenzim 16 Dec. 806/2 On June 
4th, 1840... year before the Britannia, the first Cunarder, 
sailed from Liverpool. x890 Times 30 Dec. 7/4 The arrival 
of a Cunarder in the Mersey. . a7 

Cunctation (kenktefon). fad. L. cuuctatiin- 
em, n. of action f. cunctdri to delay.) Thé action 


.of delaying; delay, tardy action, : 


1383 Parsons Chr. Exerc, u. i. 195 [He] was fjoyned to” 
mee in my good purpose. . without any troublesome cuncta- 
tion, x648 Herrick Hesfer, Delay, Break off delay, since 
we but read of one That ever prosper’d by cunctation. 1865 - 
Cantyie Fredk. Gi. V. xiv. ii, 163 Fleury's‘ cunctations 
were disgusting to the ardent mind. 1867 — Remrin. 11,69 
After some three years’ sad cunctation. ; 

Cunctatious (kepktél-fos), a. rare. [f. prec.: 
see -Trous,] Addicted to delaying, prone to delay, 

1863 CartyLe Jiredh, Gt. V.ixv. i. 27x Noailles being 
always cunctatious in time of crisis. ia ( jt 

Cunctative (ko-gktitiv), « gare [f. L. 
cunctdt-, ppl. stem of cznctare (see above) + -IVE.] 
=prec, ° o ae teat, iN cay 

1617 Bacon Sf. Chancery Wks. XII. 189, T confess I have 
somewhat of the’cunctative. 1860 Motiry Nether? TR ii. 54 
* Fabius ’ (Philip II]. .that cunctative Roman. . : 

i Cunctator (kagktéte:):; (L., agent-n. £ 
cunctéré to delay.|--One who acts ‘tardily,’a de- 
layer.. Hence Cuncta*torship (s00ce-wd.). 

164 Hanmonp Fundamentals Wks. 1. 494 (R.) Being 
unwilling to discourage such cunctators, [they] always keep 


CUNCTATORY. 


them in good hope, 1883 Sez. Rev, 25 Aug, 229/z The part 
of Cunctator-has often. . been played by weak Governments. 
1868 Cartyie Freak. Gt. VII. xix. i. 111 Cunctatorship 
is not now the trade needed; there is nothing to be made of 
playing Fabjus-Cunctator. | 

Cunctatory. (ke nktateri), 2. rave. [f. prec, : 
see -ony.] Disposed to delay. 

31864 CartyLe Fredk. Ge. xu. ix, He gets these requisites 
and is still cunctatory. as ae 

Canctipotent (kegktipetént), 2. rare. In 5 
conctypotent. fad. late L. ctazctipotent-em, f. 
conctus oll+potens, potent-em powerful (after the 
classical omnipotens).| All-powerful, omnipotent. 

ex483 Dighy Nfyst. (2882) 11. 596 Thesu Almygh y. kyng 
conctypotent of heuyn glory. 1727 in Barwey vol. II. 1995 
in Asn. 1888 NeaLe Bernard de AZ, 31 O true peculiar 
vision Of God cunctipotent. 

+Cuncti'tenent, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cuaet-us 
all + zew@ns, cenént- holding ; cf. prec.] Holding 
or possessing all things. 

rar in Battey vol. II. 1775 in Asx. : 

und, var. of Conn z., to direct a ship. 

Cunde (2), obs. form of Kuxp. 

Cundel, eundle (7), obs. form of KINDLE v. 

Cundeth, -did, -dit(e, -duit(e, -dyth(e, 
-dyt(e, obs. ff. Conpurr, Conpucr sé. 


|| Cundurango (kendzreengo). Also con-. 
[Native Peruvian, f. ceendter, cuntur eagle, condor 
+ango vine} A Peruvian climbing shrab Gozo- 
lobus Cundurango, the bark of which was intro- 
duced into therapeutic use in 1871. According to 
the Sydenham Society’s Lexicon, ten or twelve 
different barks have been included under this name, 
the kind first used being that of Psezsmagennetus 
equatorienséts. 

187x NV, V2, Drugeist’s Circular (in Pharnt. Frul. 18 Nov. 
405) The Cundurango or Condor vine..is a climbing vine 
resembling much in its habits the grape-vine of our own 
forests, 1872 Lancet Il. 62x Condurango. 1872 Pharmac, 
$rni.27 Apr. 86 In Ecuador it is the condor which employs, 
as an antidote to the venom of serpents, the leaves of a 
species of Gonolobus, called for this reason cundur.angu, 
or the vine of the condor, 1877 tr. Ziemusseu's Cyclop. Med. 
ve 252 The latest remedy suggested is the Cundurango 

ark, 

Cundy, cundie, north Eng. and Sc. dial. form 
of Conpolr, ac drain or culvert. ; 

Cune, obs. form of Com. 

Cuneal (kidnz,4l), a. ? Obs. [f. med. or mod. 
L, cunealés (in os cenedle cuneal bone), f. L. ceeae-tes 
wedge. Wedge-shaped, cuneiform, 

15 ANISTER Hist. Aan 1, 10 The seuenth bone of the 
head called the Cuneall bone, x6xx Cotar., Os Jasilaive, 
the Nape, or Necke-bone..some call it the cuneall bone. 
x727 in Baitey vol. I. xgsg in poset: 8x3 Hocc 

ween's Wake 228 The ganza waved his cuneal way, With 
yellow car, and quoif of green. 

Cuneate (kivnz\tt), a. [ad. L. ctenedt-us wedge- 
shaped, f. cewzedre to make wedge-shaped, f. cuneus 
wedge.] Made in the form of a wedge, wedge- 
shaped, as create leaf, a leaf with a truncated 
end, tapering gradually to the stipule. 

x10 Asiatic Res. X1. 343 Lip obovate-cuneate. 1860 
Tvas Wild Fl, 73 The leaves of the stem are cuneate, 
1884 15, J. Lowein Zivres 8 Dec. 10 The shape [of the metcor] 
was circular in front, and cuneate behind (bluntly conical). 

b. Comb., as cuncate-tailed adj.; also adverbi- 
ally prefixed to another adj., as cuseate-lanceolate. 

1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 347 Leaves narrowly cuneate- 
obovate or -lanceolate, 188 M, G, Watkins in Acad. 27. 
Ang. 163/x The cuneate-tailed gull. E 

Hence Cu-neately adv., in the form of a wedge, 
wedge-wise. 

Cuneated (ki#nzjeltéed), of7, a. [f as prec. 
+-ED.] =prec. 

Bate in Barey vol. II, 1783 Licntroor in Phil. Trans. 
L . rr The tail is two inches long, slightly cuneated, 
1828 Srark Zlem. Nat, Hist, I. aot The Magpie..tail 
lengthened and cuneated. 

Guneatic (kidnijec'tik), a. [f L. ceevedt-zs 
CuneatE+-10.. Cf héeratic.] =Cuneate, Cunet- 
FORM a, - : 

x8gx Layarp Pop, Acc. Discov. Nineveh Introd. xi, The 
epithets of cuneiform, cuneatic, arrow-héaded .. have been 
assigned to it. 1874 Savce in Bib, Arch, Soc.-Traus. U1, 
46g At the beginning of cuneatic decipherment. oN 

Cuneator (kiz-nz,Zte2). £ ed.L. equivalent of 
OF. coigneur coiner: cf. L, cuneare to make 
wedge-shapéd.} (See quot.). . - 

‘3883 Encycl, Brit, KV1. 480/2 The office of cuneator was 
one of great importance at a time [14th ¢.] when there 
existed a multiplicity of mints, since he had the sole charge 
of all the dies used‘ not only at the mint in the Tower of 
London but also in the provinces. =: - > : 

Cuneiform (kisn?iffium, kid'nz,i-), a and st. 
Also 7~9 euneo-; 7 cuneform,9 cuniform (ki#ni- 
fpim), [f. L. cene-ts wedge + -ronm; ‘cf. mod.L. 
cunciform-is, F. cundiforme (in: Anatomy, 16th c. 
Paré).] A. adj. : Bea Sy 

1. Having the form of a wedge, wedge-shaped. 

Cuneiform bone (in Anat.) : (@) one of the bones of the 
carpus; (4) each of three bones of the second row of the 
tarsus, called internal, siddle, and external; (c) a name 
for the sphenoid bone of the skull. Cusneiform cartilages or 
eats : ee cartilages of Wrisberg. - 

on. IL 
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2677 Prot Oz/ordsh. 268 The stones are all cuneoform. 
x68 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. IVks, Vocab., Cuneform, wedg- 
like or in form of a wedg: a bone so shap’d. 194: Monro 
Anat. Bones ea. 2 xox ie exieral Surface oa ney 
convex, except af e cuneiform ae} EWICK 
Brit, Birds (847) I. 138 The tail Hee coaiform oad rather 
Tong. 1840 G. I Anat, 28 The cuneiform process of 
the sphenoid bone. x850 Lette Miller's Ane. Art § 168 
The art of arching by means of cuneiform stones. 
. 2. spec. Applied to the characters of the ancient 
inscriptions of Persia, Assyria, etc., composed of 
wedge-shaped or arrow-headed elements; and 
hence to the inscriptions or records themselves. 

28r8 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. LXXXV. 486 The 
cuneiform character is so simple in its component parts, 
that it..consists only of two elements, the wedge and the 
yectangle. 1829 AF Kenrick in Philos. Afag. May 327 Be- 
yond the limits of Persia more than onemonument has been 
found with cuneiform inscriptions. 1869 F. W. Newman 
Atisc. 56 A cuneoform text from Assyria. 1876 Bircn ede 
Lect. Egypt 39 ‘Lhe recently discovered Assyrian annals 
in the cuneiform character. 

b. dransf. Relating to, or conversant with, the 

cuneiform writing and inscriptions. 

1862 Rawiinson Anc. Afon. I, v. 330 Cuneiform scholars. 
1874 Deurscu Rem, 309 The vast importance of cuneiform 
studies. 

B. sb. 1. Anat. =Cunetform bone in A. 1. 

1854 R. Owen in Circ. Sc. (¢ 1865) I. 78/2 The external 
cuneiform is the largest of the second series of tarsals. 

2. The cuneiform character, cuneiform writing. 

1862 Sat. Kev, 8 Feb. 162 He (Sir G. C. Lewis] doubts the 
whole Egyptian chi ,- thinks the Babylonian annals 
an imposition, and does not even condescend to mention 
cuneiform and its decipherers. 1874 Dxutscu Rew. 309 
‘There are three principal kinds of cuneiform. 

Hence Cuneiformist, a student of cuneiform 
writing. 

1884 W. M. Ramsay in A thenzum 27 Dec, 865/2 As to the 
Hittites in Northern Syria, of course we .. must accept the 
verdict of cuneiformists and Egyptologi: 

Cuneo- (ki#nzo), combining form of L. czmezs 
a wedge, used in Azaz., as cuneo-cu'boid @., re- 
lating to the cuneiform and the cuboid bones; 
cuneo-seaphoid z., relating to the cuneiform and 
the scaphoid bones. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. Il, 343/ The cuneo-scaphoid 
articulation. 

Cunestable, obs, form of ConsTAaBLZ, 

WCunette (kivnet). Fort. Also 7 cunett. 
(a. F. ceenette (1642 in Oudin), a. It. canetta (1611 
in Florio) in same sense. This is said by Hatzfela 
and Darmesteter to be an aphzeretic form of /acz- 
netta (dim. of lacuna lagoon, ditch, etc.), the /a- 
being confounded with the definite article. Ac- 
cording to Th. Corneille /aceenette was the original 
form in French also.]} 

A trench sunk along the middle of the dry ditch 
or moat, serving as a drain, and as an obstacle to 
the passage of the enemy, or to prevent mining. 

1688 J. S. Fortification 1x1, I also make a Cunett in 
my great Moat, 172r in Bamey. 1763 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 112/a The cunette of Dunkirk 1s entirely filled up, 
excepting a trifling part, for which there _was no earth. 
1828-40 NarrerPenns. Var xvi.v.(Rtldg,) IT, 350 Acunette, 
orsecond ditch, had been dug at the bottom of thegreat ditch, 

Cunfort, obs. form of Comrort. 

Cunge, cungy, obs. form of ConcEE. 

Cunger, -ur, -y?, obs. ff. Concer 1. 

+CGuwnicle. Obs. rave. [ad. L. ceenicul-us 
rabbit, underground burrow or passage: in 16th c. 
F. cunicule.] A hole, cave, or passage under 
ground, é 

1657 TOMLINSON Renxon's Disp. 422 Whose cunicles contain 
not any flint or other stone. 2658-96 Pamurs Cunicle, 
(lat.) a Mine or Hole under ground. 

Cuni‘culax, a1 [ad. L. cemicular-is, £. cuni- 
cues : see prec.] 

+1, Rabbit-like, living in burrows under ground, 

1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist, Eng. U1. 235 The Troglydites, 
or cunicular Men described by Dr. Brown, that lived not 
like Men but Rabbits. 

2. Of or pertaining to underground passages: see 
CUNICULUS. 


x8go Smite, etc. Dict, Gr. & Rom, Antig, 1. 573 The 
‘cunicular’ drainage of Latium and Southern Etruria 


belongs rather to the pre-historic antiquities of Italy than 
to classical times. The subject..has recently been investi- 
gated by Italians desirous of restoring to the Campagna its 
ancient fertility. : 

+Cunivcular, 2.2, Ods. [f. L. cine cradle : as if 
through a dim. cxzécule.] OF or pertaining to the 
cradle or to infancy. 

1676 Ace, Lodowick Muggleton in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) I. 
610(D.) They might have observed, even in his cunicular 
days..an obstinate, dissentious, and opposive spirit. a 

Cuniculate (kisniki#la), ¢. [f L. cunt 
crl-aes underground passage + -ATR.] Bot. ‘ Tra- 
versed by a long passage, open atone end, as the 
peduncle of Tyapmolum’ (Treas: Bot. 1866). 

+Cuniculine. d@7.. Obs. rare—'.  [f. L. 
cunicul-us (see prec.) + -INE.] An engine used in 
mises T Saloni tr. A Van, Artes xxi. 33) Y° 

je F tre ippa's . Artes xxii. 33 
eure hel howe, eee Cuniculines [L. cuntentil, 
Catapultes, Scorpions. - . 


CUNNING. 


+Cuniculo’se, 2. Obs—9 [ad. L. cuniculas- 
ws: see next.} : 

1727-31 Batey vol. 11, Cuniculose, full of coneys or coney 
burroughs, 19775 Asn, Cunicudlose, stocked with rabbits; 

+Cuniculous, ¢ Obs. [ad. L. caniculds-as 
abounding in caves, f. ceseteulus burrow, under- 
ground hole : see -ous, and cf. I, ceeazezlecex (16th 
c. in Paré, wheres cuniceleuses).] 

Full of holes and windings, like a rabbit-warren ; 
also, full of rabbits. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg, xin, viii. (1678) 312 Ifthe 
Ulcer be cuniculous or full of windings, /éz:. 486 Fistula's 
may be judged cuniculous, and running into many turnings 
and windings. 1656 Buounv Glossogr., Cuniculons. full of 


holes or mines under the ground, full of Conies. 1721 
Battey, Cuniculous, full of Cony-burroughs, 
|Cuniculus (kisnikivlés). Pl -uli. [L. 


cuniculus rabbit, burrow, underground passage. } 
_l. A burrow, underground passage, or mine; 
in Roman Archexol, applied to the ancient ‘ cuni- 
cular’ drains of Latium and Southern Etruria. 

x670 E. Brown in Phil. Trans. V. 1196 ‘The water. .falls 
no lower ., passeth away through a Cuniculus made on 
purpose, through which both this and the other water .. do 
run out together at_the foot of an Hill, 1693 Ray Three 
Disc. ii, (2713) 267 (Stanf.) Forced to seek Passage where it 
finds least Resistance through the lateral Cuniculi, 

2. Fath. The burrow of the itch-insect. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cunig, cunin, obs. ff. Cony. 

Cuningay, -hare, Sc. var. of ConyaEr Oés., 
rabbit-warren. 

Cunnand, obs. form of Cunning a. 

Cunndy3t, obs. form of Connucr sé. 

Cunne, obs. f. Can v.1, Con v.1, Can v.2, Cun. 

Cunne (7), obs. form of Kin. 

Cumner (kzn21). Also conner, connor. 
[In the form conner, prob. an application of 
Coxner 3, Conpen of a ship or of herring- 
boats.] 

‘The name of two fishes of the family Laéride or 
Wrasses: a. The Gilt-head (Crenz/abrus melops\, 
found on the British coasts. b. The Blue Perch 
or Burgall (Crenolabrius adspersus), found on the 
Atlantic coast of North America, from Newfound- 
land to Delaware Bay. 

x602 Carew Cornwall 34 b, They lay also certaine Weelyes 
in the Sea for taking of Conners, which there-through are 
termed Cunner-pots, 1620 J. Mason New-found-land 5 
Flounders, Crabbes, Cunners, Catfish, 1836 Yarrete S777, 
Fishes 1, 325 The Gilt-Head, Connor, Golden Maid. Creni/a- 
brus melops(Cuv.). 1839 Penny Cycl. X11. 261 Crenilabrus 
Tinca, Flem., called the ‘ Gilt-head ’, ‘ Connor,’ ete, is found 
on many parts of our coast. 1852 Hawtuorne Amer, 
Note-Bks. (1883) 417, I have been fishing for cunners off 
the rocks. 1865 S. TENNEY Zool. 340. 

Cunner, obs. form of Corner], tester. 

Cunnerye, rabbit-warren : see CONYGER. 

Cunney, cunnie, obs. ff. Coy. 

ing (kznin), sb. Forms 4-5 kunning(e, 
-yng(e, konning, -yng(e, konyng, 4-6 cunn- 
yne(e, conning, -yng(e, coninge, -yng(e, § 
kunyng, (6 cooninng, coonning, counninge, 
-ynge), §- cunning. [Verbal sb. from Can v1 
(inf. OE. cunzan, ME. cunnen, connen) in its 
earlier sense ‘to know’, hence orig. = L. sczenfta, 
sapientia, Wot recorded in OF, (which bad how- 
ever oncunning accusation, from the deriv. on- 
cunnan to accuse), but like the cognate Cunnina 
@.. common since the 14th c.]} 

+1. Knowledge; learning, erudition. Ods. 


1340 Hamrots Pr. Cousc. 2350 Clerkes of grete cunnyng, 
[bid, 7207 ‘Flos Sciencie’ Pat es on Ynglys ‘pe flour of 
konyng’. 1449 Pecock Refr. Pro}. 2 Manic han zeel.. 
but not aftir Kunnyng. £1478 Rauf Coilzear 93 The Carll 
had Cunning weill quhair the gait lay. 1535 Jove fol. 
Tindale 50 We be puft up with coninge. 1§59 Morwyne 
Evonym. Pref., Ready to communicate. .any cunning I had. 
1872 Campion Hist, {7el. ix. (1633) 27 The Barbarians highly 
honoured him for his cunning in all languages. 1670 
Hacker as Williants 1. (1692) 23 He that would try his 
cunning in history when he was old. : . 

+2, The capacity or faculty of knowing; wit, 
wisdom, intelligence. baer ne ‘ a 

x340 Ayenb. 115 One yelpe of be holy gost pet is y-clepe 

be seibe of connynge. z407 W. THorrein Lxam,, 1. ‘belleve 
that all these three Persons are euen in power and in 
cunning, and in might. ?xs07 Comsmunyc.(W. de W.) Aij 
I made the also lyke unto me And gaue the connynge and 
free wyll. x514 Barctay Cyt. § Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 
p. lxvil, They have scantly the cunning of a snite, 1832 Sir 
T. More Dedell. Salem Wks. (e557) 1008/2 Great vertues, 
and great giftes of God, aschastitie, eralitie..temperaunce, 
cunning. ay i 

3. Knowledge how to do a thing; ability, skill, 
expertness, dexterity, cleverness. (Formerly the 
prevailing sense; now only a literary archaism.) 

¢1374 CHaucer Troylus v. 860 Cryseyde., Als ferfortheas 
she oonynse hadde or myght, Answerde hym. ¢1400 
Lanfrane's Cirurg. 347 But for to medle medicyns in pis 
maner per mote be miche kunnynge for to proporcioune hem. 
exsoo Nottingham Rec. WV. 447 The oath of the Common 
Councell. Ye shall well and truly, to your cunning and 
power fetc].: 1577 Hanaer Ane, Eecl, Hist, (1619) 15 
Grievously diseased .. incurable by Man’s Baia? 162t 


OUNNING. 


Biste Ps, cxxxvii. 5 Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
“39743 Loud. § Country Brew. w (ed. 2) x40 If such Brewers 
happen right .. itis more by Chance, than Cunning. ae 
Wornsw. IViite Doe of Ry, 1. 94 High-ribbed vault-. Wit! 
perfect cunning framed. 1865 Raw.Linson Axe. Mon, III. 

v. 384 As nature's cunning arranges lines in the rainbow. 

+b. zransf An application of skill; an in- 
genious device or means (quot. 1527). Obs. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142 Whiche settyng of 
stones. .[is] ferre greater connynge than is y* hewynge of 
stones, 1527 ANDREW Gal oda fet Distyll. Waters Ivj, 
The same water is a very good connyng for to make the 
face clere and fayre. 1684 R, H. Sch. Recreat, 83 The 
first..Cunning to be observed in Bowling, is the right 
chusing your Bowl. 


+4, A branch of knowledge or of skilled work ; 
a science or art,a craft. In early times often= 


occult art, magic. Ods. 

ox325 2. E. Ait. P, B. 161x Baltazar. .Pat now is demed 
Danyel of derne coninges. 1340-70 Adisaunder 716 Dis 
King with his conning kithes his werkes With wiles of 
witcheraft. cx400 Three Kings Cologne 14 Pey haue mais- 
tris..to teche hem pat cunnyng of astronomye. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Kepr. 49 Sadelarie and talarie ben ij dyuerse 
facultees and kunninges. 1539 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) 
App. iii, 158 Lycens to exercyse hys connyng withyn the 
libertyes of London. rg92 West ist Pt. Symbol, $1 A, 
Symbolxography is an Art or cunning rightly to fourme 
and make written Instruments. 

5. Now usually in bad sense: Skill employed in 
asecret or underhand manner, or for purposes of 
deceit ; skilful deceit, craft, artifice. (Cf. CRAFT 4.) 
b. As a personal quality: Disposition to use one’s 
skill in an underhand way; skilfulness in deceiving, 


craftiness, artfulness. 

183 STANYHURST Zxeis 1. (Arb.) 45 Soom practis or 
oother Heere lurcks of coonning: trust not this treacherus 
ensigne. 1595 Syaks. John tv. 1.54 Nay, you may thinke 
my loue was craftie loue, And call tt cunning. 1612 Bacon 
Ess,, Cunning (Arb.) 434 We take Cunning for a sinister or 
crooked Wisedome. 1659 B, Harris Parival’s Iron Age 
182 A piece of cunning, whereby he had couzened many. 
21718 W, Penn Afaxims Wks, 1726 I. 828 Cunning borders 
ey near upon Knavery. 1842 Miss Mitrorp in 
L’E strange Lze ITI. ix.142 The perfection of cunning is 
to conceal its own quality. 1856 Emerson Zug. Traits, 
Truth Wks. (Bohn) FH. 52 Nature has endowed some 
animals with cunning, as 2 compensation for strength with- 

eld, 


Cunning (konin’, z@. Forms: 4- cunning; 
also 4~5 konyng, (zoth.) cunnand, connand, 
conand(e, -aunde, 4-6 kunnyng(e, -ing, konn- 
yng, connyng(e, conyng(e, -inge, 5-6 cuning, 
eunnyng(e, 5-7 conning, 6 connninge. [Orig. 
type *czmnende, pres. pple. of Can v.! (inf, OF. 
cunnan, ME. cunnen, connen), in its earlier 
sense ‘to know’; hence ovig.=‘knowing’. Not 
found in OE., but in regular use from 14th c. both 
in the northern form cza#and, and the midl. and 
south, cunning, connyng. The derivative covand- 
scipe occurs in Cursor AZundi, Cotton MS.] 

+1. Possessing knowledge or learning, learned ; 
versed ix (+ of) a subject. Obs. 

61325 Metr. Hont.93 He wil that they .. be cunnand in 
his seruise. ¢1350 JV7U/. Palerne 4810 [Pei] were hold.. 
konyngest of kurtesie, and kowden fairest speke. 2394 
P. Pl. Crede 378 Als as he were a connynge Clerke. ¢ 1449 
Prcock Repr, mt x. 335 Myche kunnynger and better 
leerned. ¢3450 Merlin 17 The Iuges seiden he moste be 
connynge of moche thynge. 1526 ‘TinpALEe AZat?. xiii. 52 
Every scrybe which is coninge ynto the kyngdom of 
heven, 2667 H. Mort Div, Dial, 1, x. (1713) 19, I perceive 
you are cunninger than I in that Philosophy, [876 Fren- 


MAN Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 128 Flambard and the other 
cunning clerks of the King's Chapel.] : : 

b. transf. Of things : Characterized by or full 
of knowledge or learning, learned. 

isrg Interl. Four Elen, in Hazl. Dedsley V. 7 Tf cunning 
Latin books were translate Into English. 1534 TinpaLe 
1 Cor. ii 13 Which thinges also we speake, not in the 
connynge wordes of mannes wysdome, but with the conn- 
ynge wordes of the holy goost. 2630 Davenanr $¥us¢ 
Statian Wks, (2673) 445 Stones of the cunningst soil. 

2. Possessing practical knowledge or skill; able, 
skilful, expert, dexterous, clever. (Formerly the 


prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism.) 

1382 Wycuir 1 Savt, xvi. 18 Thesone of Ysaye Bethlemyte, 
kunnynge to harpe. 389 in Eng. Grids (1870) 46 An Aldir- 
man able and konyng to reulen and gouern be company. 
1835 CoveRpDALe 1 Aizgs Contents ch. v, Hiram... sendeth 
Salomon eounynge craftesmen to buylde the Temple, 160r 
Snaxs. Tred. Ne ut. iv. 312 And [=if] I thought he had 
beene valiant, and so cunning in Fence. 2690 Locke Gové, 
u. xix, The tools of Cunninger workmen. 1738 Prior Jo 
C'less of Exeter 37 While Luke his Skill exprest, A cunning 
Angel came,,and drew the rest. 1843 Prescorr Mexico 
v. vii. (1864) 322 Most cunning in the management of their 
weapons. oe 

by transf. Showing skill or expertness ; skilfully 

contrived or executed ; skilful, ingenious. 

1423 Jas. LK fugis Q. xevii, Fair-calling, hir vschere, That 
coude his office doon in connyng-wise, . 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Chron. ii. 14 To carue all maner of thinges, and to make 
what connynge thinge so ever is geuen him, 1g87 ‘Turserv. 
'Trag. T. (1837) 133 The cook... made a cunning messe Of 
meate thereof, 1621 Biate Ex. xxxix. 8 He made the 
beer pate of cunning worke. 1699 Dampier Voy. 11. 11. 
68 They have a peculiar and wonderful cunning- way .of 
building... Their Nests hang down two or three Feet from 
the twigs.”.2842" Tennyson Vision of, Sin iv, xxxi, Joints 


of cunning ‘workmanship. - ic : Ss abe gaa 
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. 13. spec. Possessing magical knowledge or skill: 
in cunning man, cunning woman, a fortune-teller, 
conjurer, ‘avise man’, ‘wise woman’, wizard or 
witch. (Also hyphened cinsing-man.) Obs. (or 
? dial.) ; 

{e 1350 17222. Palerne 653 Ful conyng was sche and coynt, 
and bls fele binges, Of charmes and of chauntemens to 
schewe harde castis.] x593 Suaxs. 2 /7ex. VI. ww. i. 34 
Accunning man did calculate my birth, And told me that 
by Water I should dye, 1609 B. Jonson Si? Wom, u. i, 
Going in disguise to that conjurer and this cunning woman. 
1731z ADDISON Sfect. No. 505°? 4 How many Wizards, 
Gypsies, and Cunning-Men. 1797 Sfortiug Mag. X. 27 
The wife .. went to a cunning woman to discover the thief. 
1807 Soutury Esfriella’s Lett. II. 342 A Cunning-Man, or 
a Cunning- Woman, as they are termed, isto be found near 
every town. 3 7 . 2.0, 

4. Possessing keen intelligence, wit, or insight; 
knowing, clever. 

x67: J. Wenster Metallogr. vi. 106 Wiser heads, and 
cunninger wits, 1710 Priuips Pastorals ii. 55 Against ill 
Luck all cunning Foresight fails, 1766 Gotnss. Vie, IV. 
xix, Your groom rides your horses because he isa cunninger 
animal than they. 1856 Emerson Zug. Traits, Wealth 
Wks, (Bohn) II, 73 [These] provisions..have exercised the 
cunningest heads in a profession which never admits 2 fool. 

5. In bad sense: Skilful in compassing one’s ends 
by covert means; clever in circumventing ; crafty, 
artful, guileful, sly. (The prevailing modern sense.) 

{zs90 Spenser 77, Q. u. i. x That conning Architect of 
cancred guyle.] 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V7, u. ii, 11x Whatsoeuer 
cunning fiend it was That wrought upon thee, x6zx — 
Cyd. iv. 100. 1653 H. CoGan tr. Prate’s Trav. xvi. 54 
Like cunning thieves, desiring that the prey..should not 
escape out of their hands. 1752 Jounson Rambler No, 793 
Px The cunning will have recourse to stratagem, and the 
powerful to violence. 184x Evpuinstoss Hist. Jad. 11.173 
He was not naturally either cunning or cruel. 1864 Kines- 
Ley Rom, & Teui. iii. (1875) 73 The stronger, if not the 
cunninger of the two. 

b. Of things: Showing or characterized by 
craftiness ; crafty. 

1s90 Spenser F, Q. 1. iii. 17 Then he by conning sleights 
in at the window crept. x6rx Binte Zk. iv. 14 By the 
sleight of men, and cumning. caliineess, whereby they lye 
in waite to deceiue, x840 Dickens Old C. Shop iii, His 
black eyes were restless, sly, and cunning. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron \. iii. 49 If I didn’t know your cunning ways. 

6. U.S. collog. Quaintly interesting or pretty, 
attractive, taking; as having attributed to it the 
qualities described in sense 2 b, or (as said of young 
children) in 4 or 5. (Cf. Canny 9.) 

1854 Mrs. Stowe Sunny Afem. 1.161 My eye had been 
caught by some cunning little tubs and pails in a window, 
1885 G. Auten Babylon i, Ain’t it a cunning little eget 
1887 Century Mag. Nov. 43 As a child, she had been called 
‘cunning’ in the popular American use of the word when 
applied to children; that is to say, piquantly interesting, 
1888 The Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 ‘Cunning’ little shelves for 
small bits of pottery, 

Cwnning, vil. sb. 
under Con v.? 

7639 D, Pew. Japrov, Sea 418 The Helmsman .. minded 
not the cunning of the ship. . 

Cunning, obs. form of Cony, rabbit. 
Cunningaire, var. CONYGER, rabbit-warren. 
+ Cunninghede. Obs. vare. In 5 connyng-. 

(f. Cunnine +-hede, -MEAD.] =CUNNINGNESS I. 
¢ 3475 Partenay 5 Barayne is my soule, fauting connyng- 
cdc, 

Cunningly (koninli), adv. Forms: see Cun- 

NING @, [-1¥2.] Ina cunning manner, 

1. With skill, knowledge, or wisdom; wisely, 
cleverly, knowingly. Ods. or arch, 2h 

In early quots, often=‘ with good breeding, pity ve 
13975 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera soz Hyme tul connandly 

scho gret. ¢2385 Cuaucer L. G. I, 1485 Ff ypsip. & 

Afedea, Fful cunnyngely these lordes two he grette, ¢xgqoo 

Destrv. Troy 838 Iason carpes to the kyng, conyngly he 

said. 1413 Lypc. Pilger. Sowle w. xxxviit. (1859) 63 He 

salewed hyr goodly, and she welcomed hym fu! connyngly, 

as she wel couthe, ¢xq2g Wynroun Cron. v, xil. 275 

Hucheown ., In-til his gest hystoriale Has tretyd bis mar 

cunnandly. ¢1460 Towwseley Afyst. 160 This barne., That 

carps thus conandly. 1519 Jufer). Four Elem, in Haz. 

Dodsley 1. 37 He hath expound cunningly Divers points of 

cosmography, x592 R, D. Aypuerotomachia 91 Which 

thoughts were bewraied by my countenance ., which she 

cunningly perceiuing {ete.]. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 11. 

mm. 341 Tivo wise men. .who can Talk cunningly about the 

ways of man. 


2. With skilful art. (Now a Btetity arehiatsin:) 

2ax400 Chester Pl, (Shaks, Soc.) I. 114 He so cuninglye 
this worcke caste.. 2535 EpEN Decades 31 Chayers and 
stooles..very coonningely wrowght.' 1682 Minton Hist. 
Afos¢.-ii. (2851) 483 They shoot wondrous comtingly thir 
Arrow heads are sharpned Stones. 1836-48 B.D, Warsi 
Aristoph., Clouds 1 wv, Cunningly-wrought halls. 1883 
Lo. R. Gower Aly Remin, 1..xxi: 52 Inigo Jones..de- 
corated the front of Kirby..in cunningly carved stone.;. ,. 

8. With knowledgé employed to conceal facts or 
designs, or, to deceive or circumvent; craftily, 
artfully. (The current sense)... : . «7 

1603 Knoitrs: Hist. Turks (1621) 48 So cunningly had he 
under the vaile of pietic, shadowed. his ‘most: execrable 
treacherie.”_ 1622 R. Hawxins Vay. S. Sea (2847) t04°The 
cuninglier ‘to colour their greatest disorders .and_rob- 
beries. 1719 D’Unrey Pilds TV. 201 Women are. cunningly 
Coy.: . x856 Kane-Arci, Expl. 1, xi. 124 Your lash. .is apt 
to. fasten itself cunningly round bits ofice, 1867 Deutscit 
Rem, (1874) 8 He saw the cunningly-laid trap. . 


Directing the helm: see 


. CUP. 


Cunningness. [f as prec. +-nEsg]_ “The 
quality of being cunning or knowing. | - oa 
‘+1. Knowingness; skilfulness, skill} cléverness ; 
something requiring skill; =CuNNING 5d. 2, 3, 4. 
1375 Barsour Brace ut. 712 It wes gret cunnannes to kep 
Thar takill in-till sic A thrang. ax400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. (1867) 12 Worldely mene..pat castes paire_ 
conaundenes..vn-to couetyse. cx400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
121 Konyngnesse of pe leche. “x609 DouLanp Ornith. 
Aicrol. 67 Thou. .hast. .in singing a graceful cunningnesse. 
39755 Connoissenr No. 70 ® 10 For all your learning, and 
policy, and cunningness, and judgment, age 
2. Craftiness, slyness, artfulness; = CunNING 50.5. 
@ 1625 FLeTcHeR |Woman's Prize w. ii, Such a drench of 
balderdash, Such a strange carded cunningness, 1654 
Coxaine Dianea 1. 69 With all-candidnesse .. or else with 
a cunningness, 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xi. 157 
The Cunningness of Apes and Falcons. 1727 in Baitey 
vol. II.3 and in mod, Dicts. - : 
+Cunningship. Ods. In 3 (s0rth.) conand- 
scipe. [See CUNNING a. and -sHIP.] Knowledge. 
1300 Cursor AL, 29206 (Cott.) Pe gift o wijt, of vnder- 
standing, o consail, strenght, o gode dreding, o conand- 
scipe, and o pite. ’ ; 
Cunnundrum, obs. form of Corunprum. 
Cunny, -yng, obs. forms of Cony, rabbit. 
Cunopic (kisnp:pik), a. zonce-wd, [f. Gr. 
xuvigins the dog-eyed, the shameless.] =CYNOPIC. 
1838 Fraser's Aag. XVIII. 67x The roystering, rubicund, 
cunopic cutter of rumps of beef and briskets. : 
Cunstable, -bulle, -byle, obs. ff. ConstTaBLE, 
+ Cunster, Sc. Obs. In 6 quenster. [Parallel 
formation to czne7, CONNER], with suffix -STER.] 


= ConneER ], ale-conner. 3 

1835 Aberd. Reg. V.16 And that the officiaris pas oukly 
with thair cunstaris throu the quarteris, gsr Cr¢. Ree. in 
Cramond Annals Banff (1891) 1. 28 Aill.. fundin gud and 
sufficient be the quensters. 1628 Zéid. 1.60 The Provost, 
Bailies and Counci! choose four persons as Cunsters and 
Visitors of ale, beer and bread. 1676 Jéid, I. 156 The 
goodnes of the ail! to be tyrit be cunsteris, 

Cunt-: see Cont-, Count-, 

Cunye, cunzie (kii-nyz, kiini), sd, Se., Also 
oun-, cuin-, -3@, -3e0, -3ey, -ghe, “316, -3ye, -yee, 
-yie; con3e, -3ie, counye, cownyo, cwnyhe, 
coynyhe, coinzie, coignie. [rsth c. Sc. czze, 
repr. OF, cuégne var. of coin, Com.) 

+1. =Coin sdb, 1 or 2: Corner or corner-stone. . 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 304 Richt till the Cunyhe of 
the wall. -1387 St. Giles Charters (1859) ge x, Xii hewyn 
stonys, astlayr and coynyhe. x645 Fenwick Session Rec. in 
Edgar Old Ch. Life in Scot. 16.note, That no furmes be 
placed about the cuingies, ; . : : 

+2, A coining-house,a mint; =CoIN sd. 4. Ods. 

1489 Sc. Acts Fas. 17§ 17 (1597) The silyer warke. .quhilk 
is brocht to the.cuingie. @157z Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 
1.453 It wasthocht expedient that a cun3¢ should be erected. 

3. Coin, money ; ao a 6. re : 

1378 Se. Leg. Saints, Facobus 734 ire con3ze. < 
Sones ‘iret: 1482 in Pinkerton Sco, App. I. 53 ‘Thar 
was blak cunye in the realm, strikkin and ordinyt be King 
James the Thred, half-pennys, and threepenny pennys. .of 
coppir, 21513 Dovctas 2neis vit. Prol. 97 Sum trachour 
crynis the cun3e. 1513-75 Dinen, Occurrents (Bannatyne 
Club) x20 Ane proclamatioun twehing the new cuinyce, 
xgg2z App. Hamiuton Catech, 98, Thai that strykis cownye 
oF unlauchful mettall -[avergin, Strykaris_of unlauchtul 
connycy]. 1600 Sc. Acts 16 Fas. VJ,c. 9 Great scairsitic 
of Cunyic, 1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Alise. (1733) I.105 When 
cunzie is scanty. . ; Ss guts . . 

4, Comb, + cunye-house, coining-house, mint, 

1513-75 Diurn. Occurrents (Bannatyne Club)53 Tuke. .the 
Quenis irnis of the cunyehous. 1600 Se, Acts 16 Jus. VI, 
c.g Anent the hame-bringing of Bulycon for furnishing of 
the Cunye-house. 1637-s0 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) p. xvii, 
Tculd get no'money out of theconze-house. @1657 BaLFour 
Ann, Scot. (1824-5) 11. 2 Naper, Laird of, Merchistone, 
generall of the cunzic housse, — * 

+ Cunye, v. Sc. Obs. Forms: see the sb, [f. 
prec.] “vans. To coin, Hence Cunyed JA/ a. 

e1425 Wynroun Crox. vit. v. 168 This Henry fyrst kyng of 
Ingland .. ordanyd .. Hys mone to bé cwnyhede rownd, 
3495 Sc. Acts Yas. IIT, § 65 (1597) All cuin3ied money, 
3849 Compl, Scot. xii, 109' Gold and siluyr, cunget & 
oncunget, * 1588 A. Kine tr. Cantsins’ Catech. 8, 3 Gif thai 
bring in or cause coignic any false money.- | 

Cunyng, obs. form of Cony, rabbit. .- 
“+Cunyour, Se. Obs. [a. OF. cofguour, 
quoingnetr coiner of money.] =COINER 1. 

1435 Sc. Acts Yas. IT, § $9 (1597) That the cuin3ioures .. 
nouther cuingie Demy. .nor 3it serene es 1469 Se. 
Acts Fas. IH, § 40 (1597) Black money, stricken :and 
prented be his Cuinzieoures. 1300-20 Dunpar Dewonstr. to 
King 1x Cunjours, Carvouris, & Carpentaris. het 

Cunze, Cunzie: see CunyE.... . ' 

Cuoshen, obs. form'of CusHion.. = « 3 > 


. Cap (kup), sd. '- Forms: “a.: 1-7 cuppe, (4-8 


kuppe), 4-7 cupp, 6-—cup; (6S. culp(p).” B.. 3-5 
cupe, 3-6 coupe; 4-5.cowne, 6 Se. coup, cowp. 
7. 3-5 coppe, 4-5-cope,:(5 coop, 6. eoope), 
[OE, cuppe: wk. fem., supposed-to, bead. late L. 
cuppa, the source. ofiIt..coppa‘(close 0), Pr., Sp., Pg. 
copa, OF. cope, cupée, coitpe,. rarely coppe, mod}, - 
coupe Arinking-vessel, cup.= 6s. 
. Li euppa.is generally held to bea differentiated form-of 


ciipa, tab, cask, vat, which survives in:F. cxve, Pr., Sp., Pg. 
cuba tub, etc., But beside. eupge'in MEL, are ‘found :two 
forms coufe (coiupe) and copfe, with: the, variants cufe, cope, 
coope. Of thesecoupe (coupe) directly represents, OF sconfe 5 


CUP.» 


cupéprob. represents the earlier OF. spelling of the same 
word, but-inay be merely a variant of cugfé._ ‘The status of 
coppe is not so clear = it may also represent.OF. cofe (some- 
times coffe), or it may be duc to mixture of caffe and OE. 
copp: see Cor sb.?; in the form coffes it is impossible to 
distinguish between the pl. of cope and. that of coffe. 
The rare forms cofe, cooge, prob. represent OF. cose. 
Nearly all these by-forms of the word became obs. before 
* 1500 3-only cupge survives in mod. English c1f.] 
. A drinking-vessel, or something resembling it. 
1. ‘A. small ‘open’ vessel for ‘liquids, usually of 
hemispherical or -hemi-spheroidal shape, with or 
without.a handle; a drinking-vessel. The common 
form of cup (¢.g. a tea-cup or coffee-cup) has no 
stem ;"but the larger and more ornamental forms 
(e.g, wine-cup or chalice) may have a stem and 
foot, as also a lid or cover; in such case cvp is 
sometimes applied specifically to the concave part 
that receives the liquid. 
a ouppe,* cupp, cup. 
belongs perh. to 8.) 
ex000 AEiFric Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 122/37 Caugpus velobba, 
cuppe. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. U1.290 Nime fonne ane cuppan, 
do an lytel wearmes wetres on innan. ¢ 1205 Lay. 14996 
Heo pa cuppe [/aéer ¢. bolle] bitahte ban kinge. ¢ x2g0 oon. 
§ £x, 2318 3ureon haued iscuppe stolen. a 1300 Cursor AL, 
23403 (Cott.) Pai fild a cupp{w. 7. cope, 2 SS. cuppe] ban son 
in hast. ¢ 1380 Wyccir Sed. Wes, IIL. 157 Monkes haf grete 
kuppes, ox440 Prom. Paro. 109 Cuppe, ciphus, patcra, 
cuppa. 1497 Eant Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 70, I have 
putte..wyn,in my cuppe. 3542 Inventories (1813) 74 (J am.) 
Item, twa culpis gilt .. Item, twa culppis with thair coveris 
gilt. 983 StaNvnurst Aeneis 11. Arh) oe Massive gould 
cups. 3597 Suaxs. 2 Hex. IV, v. ili. 56 Fill the Cuppe. .Ile 
pledge you a mile to the bottome. 1667 Mitton P, L.v. 444° 
Mean whileat Table Eve. .thir flowing cups With pleasant 
liquors crown'd. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 250 Nor the coy 
maid, .Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 1842 Tenny- 
son Vision of Sin rv. ix, Fill the cup, and fill the can. 1872 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. viii. 136 He half filled a leather 
cup he carried in his pocket. 
8. cupe, coupe, cowpe. 
czayg Lay. 24612 Mid gildene coupe [ear?icy #, bolle). 
1300 Cursor J. 4858 (Cott.) A siluer cupe [3 later MSS. 
coupe]. @1300 Jéid. 7728 (Cott.) A cupe [F. cuppe, G. 
& T. coupe] he tok and a sper. (Cf.OF. Kors 104 pristrent 
fa lance e la cupe ki fud al chief Sail] crges £.£. Alvi. P. 
B. 1458 Couered cowpes foul clene, as casteles arayed. 
1393 Lanct. P. Pe. C. 1v. 23 Coupes of clene gold and 
coppés of seluer, ¢1440°Promp. Parv. 99 Cowpe, or pece, 
crater (cuppa, P.). ¢ 1450 Merlin 67 ‘The kynge hadde a 
riche cowpe of goolde. 
+ “cope cope, coop) ae Cor ee 
exago S. Eng. Leg. 41/258 A coppe of seluer. 21300 
Cursor AL, 13402 (Gott.) Pai Ald a cope[C. cupp, F. cuppe) 
sone in hast.’ 7349 Ayené, 30 And brekp potes and coppes, 
21386 Cuaucer Frankl, T. 214 With outen coppe [4 JZSS. 
cuppe] he drank al his penaunce, azqgo Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 626/o Ciphus, coop, 1483 Cath. Angl. 75 A Coppe, 
ciphus a Hae condus.’ ¢xgoo Kung, Children's Bk. 106 
in Balees Bh. (x868) 23 Wype thi mouthe when pou 
“gl drinke, Lest it foule thi copys brinke. 2 
. Spec. &. The CHALICE in which the wine is 


administered at the Communion. (See also sénse 8b.) 
- (1382 Wyc.ir Jatt, xxvi. 27 And he takynge the cuppe 
dede thankyngis and gaue to hem.] ¢1449 Pecock Repr. 1. 
xX. 203 The eukarist .. is born in' a coupe ordeyned therto. 
1847-8 Ordre of Conintonion x7 The first, Cuppe or Chalice. 
1662 Bk. Cou. Prayer, Comnittition, Here he is to take the 
cup into his |. - 2890 J, Hunter Devotional Services, 
Comuunion, Then shall the Minister say .. when he de- 
livereth the cup: Drink this in remembrance of Christ. 
+b. An ornamental cup or other vessel offered as 
a prize for a race or athletic contest. - ae 
, ex640 [Suircey] i UVaderwit m1. iii. in Bullen O. PZ. 
(2883) IL. 368 Does the race hold at Newmarket for the 
Cup? 3977 Sueriwwan Sch. Scand. ut, iii, All the family 
race .cups and corporation bowls! 1837 Dickens Pick. 
xxxix, Think you're vinning a cup, Sir, 1885 “Paid Mall 
G4 Apr. 4/2 The competition for the Challenge Cup. 

3. Surg. & A vessel used for cupping 3 a cupping-. 
glass. -b, A vessel holding a definite quantity 
(usually four ounces), used to receive the blood in 


blood-letting. - 

“3617 Mosan.tr. Wirisung's Physick 27 To remoue 
headach the cups are fixed on the legs. 1735 ARBUTHNOT 
(J., Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, the 
Scarification ought to be made with crooked instruments. 
1992 H. Munro Th. § Pract. Mod. Surg. (1800) 15 As soon 
as the wound is made by these [lancets),a cup, exhausted of 
its atmospheric air, spplied over the orifices, makes them 
bleed freely, - x889 Chambers’ Encyct. 111. 618 OF old the 
we were either small'horns. .or glasses of various shapes. 

. A natural organ or formation having the form 
of a drinking-cup ;’ ¢.g: ‘the. rounded cavity or 
socket of certain bones, as the shoulder-blade and 
hip-bone; the cup-shaped. -hardened - involucrum 
(cupule) of an acom (acors-cup) ; the calyx of a 
flower, ‘also the blossom -itself when cup-shaped ; 
a cup-shaped organ in ,certain: Fungi, or. on.the 
suckers of certain Molluscs, ete. - e : 

"2345 Raynotp Byrth Maukynde 82 Take-. the cuppes of 
acornes, 1948-97 Vicar¥. Anat. vil. (1888) 48 The. .shoulder- 
blade. .in me vpper, part it is round, in whose roundnes is 
aconcauitie, which is called y* boxe or coope of the shoulder, 
590 SHAKS, JiZids. N. 11. i. 3x All their Elues..Creepe into 
Acorne cups and ‘hide’ them there, x63 Crooxe Body of 
Alan 849 ‘Che Cup of the Hippe. "2707 Curios. in Husb, & 
Gard. 45 ‘The Cup is that which infolds the Leaves and the 
Heart of a Flower, while it is‘yet‘in Bud. 2743-6 Suen- 
STONE Elegies viti. 38 The cowslip’s, golden cup'no more” I 
see, 1865 7'reas. Bot. 870. Pesiza .. The hymenium lines 


(Sc. culp, culpp, 
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the cavity of a fleshy membranous or waxy cup. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 456 ‘Vhe suckers of the 
Decapodaare stalked,and the cup as a marginal horny ring. 
_5. A rounded cavity, small hollow, or depression 
in the surface of the ground or of a rock. sec. in 
Golf: see quot. 1887. 

. 1868 Houme Lee B. Godfrey i, 7 The church..stood ina 
bea of the hillside. 1887 Jantiuson Sfp. Cup, a term in 
go fing applied to a small cavity or hole in the course, prob. 
made by the stroke of a previous player. 1887 Sir W. G. 
Simpson Azt of Golf 133 Beware of a cup, however small. 
1889 Chambers’ Encycl. 111. 618 Cup-markings on rocks. .of 
two varieties—circular cavities or ‘cups’ pure and simple, 
and cups surrounded by circles. 

6. a. techn, Applied to various cup-shaped con- 
trivances; see quots. 

¢ 1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 113 Cup, A solid piece of 
cast fron let into the step of the capstan, and in which the 
iron spindle at the heel of the capstan works. 1874 Kicut 
Dict, Mech., Cup. 4. One of a series of little domes attached 
to a boiler-plate and serving to extend the fire-surface. 
1884 F. J. Brirren Watch § Clock, There are two 
varieties of cups—‘ saucer’ and ‘ balance-wheel '—the former, 
shaped like a saucer, is generally of gold, and is used in 
three-quarter plate watches. 

b. Painting. 

1768 W. Givin Ess, Prints 223 The heavier part of the 
foliage (the cub, as the landskip-painter calls it) is always 
near the middle: the out-side branches. .are light and airy. 

7, Astron, The constellation Craver. 

asgt Recorve Cast. Anowdl. (1556) 269 The Cuppe standeth 
on the Hydres backe. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, July 19 
The Sonne... Making his way betweene the Cuppe, and 
golden Diademe. 1868 Lockyer Aeavens (ed. 3) 326. 

TI. Transferred and figurative uses. 

8. A cup with the liquor it contains; the drink 
taken in a cup; a cupful. Lovine-cur (q.v.), a 
cup of wine, etc. passed from hand to hand round 
& company. 

ate Wyceuir dati, x. 42 Who ever 3iueth drynke to oon 
of these leste a cuppe of cold water oonly. 1588 A. Kinc 
tr. Canisius’ Catech, 171 b, Quhasacuer sal giv ony of thais 
small ains ane coup of watter to drink onelie. 1601 Siaxs. 
Twel. N.1. iii, 85 O knight, thou lack’st a cup of Canarie. 
3660 Perys Diary 28 Sept., I did send for a cup of tee (a 
China drink) of which I never had drank before. 1784 
Cowrer Task rv. 39 The cups That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait oneach, [See Cger v. 5¢.] x839 THirtwAut Greece 
VI, xlviii. x45 A cup of poison had_ been poreared for him. 
1849 Mus. Cartyte Leé#. I. 44 Each of these gentlemen 
drank four cups of tea. 


b. spec. The wine taken at the Communion. 
(CE 2a. 


(1382, Wrcur x Cor. xi. 26 How ofte eucre 3e schulen 
ete this breed, ard schulen drynke the cuppe.} 1597 
Hooxer Jecel, Pol. v. \xvii. § 5 The bread and cup are 
his body and blood for that they are so to us. 1682-6 
J. Scorr Chy. Life (747) ILI. 307 ‘To communicate with 
them ..in this one Baptism, and one eucharistical Bread 
and Cup. 1884 J. CanpLisu Sacraments 9t The wine is 
described merely as ‘ the cup’, ‘the fruit of the vine’, 


e. transf. Drink; that which one drinks. 

1719 Younc Buséris v. i, Weeds are their food, their cup 
the muddy Nile. — . 

9. fg. Chiefly in the sense (derived from various 
passages of Scripture): Something to be partaken 
of, endured or enjoyed ; an experience, portion, lot 

or pleasurable, more commonly the 
former). Cf, CHALICE 1 b. 

@ 1340 Hamroce Psalter x.7 He calles baire pynes a cope, 
for ilk dampned man sall es of be sorow of hell. /bz, 
xv. § He is cope of all my delite &ioy. 1526 Péter. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 134 b, To drynke the cuppe of sorowe. 
1534 TINDALE Jfati. xx. 22 Are ye able to drynke of the 
cuppe that I shall drynke of? x60§ Suaxs. Lcar v. iti. 304 
All Foes {shall taste] The cup of their deseruings, z6rz 
Brore Ps. xvi. 5, xxiit. 5, etc. 1732 Pore Ess. Mast 1. 288 
Tn folly’s cup still janghe the bubble, joy. 1833. Mrs. 
Brownie Prout, Bound Poems 1850 I. 156, I quaff the full 
cup of a present doom. 1895 FARRAR Silence § V. ii. 40 
Filling to the brim the cup of his iniquity. 1879 Froupe 
Casar xvill, 293 To drink the bitterest cup of humiliation. 

‘10.24 The drinking of intoxicating liquor ; 
potations, drunken revelry. 12 one's cups: t(@) 
while drinking, during a drinking-bout (also 
+ amidst, among, at, over one’s cups); (0) in 
a_state of intoxication,‘ in liquor’. 
- 2406 Hoccteve La Male Regle 163 For in the cuppe seel- 
den fownden is, Pat any wight his neigheburgh commendith. 
zggx Roprnson tr. Jore's Utop. (Arb.) 26 Amonge their 
cuppes they geue iudgement of the wittes of writers. 16xr 
Biste x Esdras iii, 22 Aud when they are in their cups, they 
forget. their.loue both to friends: and brethren. . 1667 
Mitton PZ. xt 718 Thence from Cups to civil Broiles. 
xgiz Arsutunor Foi Bull. iv, She used to come home in 
her cups, and break the china. 1828 Bentiutam Lc? to Sir 
F, Burdett Wks. 1843 X. 592, 1 hear you are got among the 
Tories, and that you said once you were one of them: you 
must have been in your cups. 1842 Jj. H. Newman Par. 
Sernt, (ed. 2) V. ii, 22° They . . discuss points of doctrine .. 
even..over their cups. x86z Tuackeray Four Georges i- 
(1876) 2 The jolly Frince. loving his cups and his ease. 

ii. name for various beverages consisting of 
wine sweetened and flavoured with various in- 


" grediénts and usually iced ; as claret-cup, etc. 


~ 2973 Gotpss. Stoops to Cong. 1, Here's a cup, Sir..1 have 
prepared it with mg own hands, and I believe you'll own 
the ingredients are tolerable, x88 R. Rusx Cr7. of London 
(2833) 5x Sir Henry recommended me to a glass of what 
I supposed wine’.. but he called it King’s cup. 1833, New 
caregist Mag. XXXVIL 193 /ootn,, A foaming tankard of 
cup. - 


rote, Cup is a mixture of beer, wine, lemon, sugar, | 


CUP. 


and spice. 1884 Pal? Mail G. 16 Feb. 5/1 Who .. could 
produce bottles of ‘old Johannisberg’ for a guest and make 
them into cup, : 

I. 12. Proverbs and Phrases. (See also sense 
10.) Between (or betwixt) the cup and the lip: 
while a thing is re in hand and on the very 
point of being achieved. (Now usually There's 
many @ slip between, etc.) + Such cup, such cover, 
also | such a cup, such a cruse: implying similarity 
between two persons related in some way. + Cup 
and can: constant or familiar associates (the can 
being the large vessel from which the cup is filled). 
A cup too low: see quots. 

z539 Taverner Eves. Prov, (1532) 16 Manye thynges 
fall betweene y* cuppe and the mouth. 1549 Latiner 5th 
Serm. bef, Edw, VI (Arb.) 14 3 Such a cup, suche a cruse. 
She would not depart from hir oun, 1550 Bare AZol, 132 
As for your doctours, .they are lyke your selfe, as the adage 
goeth, suche cuppe suche cover. 1962 i Heywoop Prov. § 
Epigr. (1867) 49 As cup and can could holde. axzoo B. LK. 
Dict, Cant. Crew., A Cup too low, when any of the Com- 
pany are mute or pensive. 1729 Swirt Lived on Dr. Delany, 
You and he are Cup and Cann. 1777 Srerman 7 rip Scarb, 
1. ii, If the devil don’t step between the cup and the lip. 
1801 Spirit Pub, Fruls. (1802) V. 305 He must..be cup and 
can with sextons and grave-diggers, 1864 H. Ainswortn 
Fohn Law Prol. x. (188r) 54 You're a cup too low, A glass 
of claret will make you feel more cheerful. 1887 ‘IT. A. 
Trottore MWhat I remember I, xii. 256 A whole series of 
slips between the cup and the lip | 

13. aétvtb, and Comb. a, General combinations, 
as cup-augery, -maker, «marking; cup-headed, 
-like, -marked, -shaped adjs, 

2879 Farrar St. Pacd (1883) 251 To presage his fate by 
a sort of *cup-augury involved in examining the grounds of 
coffee. 1889 G. Finotay Eng. Raitway 46 The spikes (to 
fasten the chair to the sleeper] are *cup-headed. 1835-6 
Topp Cyc. Anat. \. 114/2 The bodies of the vertebrae 
terminate in two *cup-like cavities. 1864 Tennyson En, 
ard. 9 A hazelwood..in a cuplike hollow of the down. 14.. 
Nominate in Wr.-Wiilcker we(es Hic cipharius, a “cop. 
maker. xg9x Perctvat, Sp, Dict., Cubero, 2 cup maker, 
1889 Chambers’ Encyct, V1. 618 *Cup-marking on rocks and 
%cup-marked stones belong to a peculiar class of archaic 
sculpturings. 1845 Athenenm 22 Feb, 199 *Cup-shaped 
bodies. 

b. esp. in reference to social drinking or drunken- 
ness (cf. sense 10}: as cup-acguaintaice, -caper, 
-conqueror, friendship, -got, -Mate, -tossing. 

1596 Br. W. Bartow 7%hree Sera. i, 13 ‘Til that same Cup- 
challenging profession came into our land. /déd. iii. 119 
Wine. .swilled by challenging Cupmates. 1599 Solfvran § 
Persida vy. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 363 Where is Hpsy Alex- 
ander, that great cup-conqueror? 2608 D. F. Zss. Pod. 5 
Alor, 83 Cup-friendship, is of too brittle and glassie a sub- 
stasice to continue long. x749 Fie_pinc Some Fontes Xvitt. v, 
Only his cup acquaintance. 2842 S. C. Hart Ireland 11, 
270 She was perfect mistress of the art of cup-tossing. 

e. In sense 2 b, as cup-taker, -transaction , cup- 
day, a day on which a race is run for a cup; cup 
horse, a horse that runs for a cup; cup-tie, a 
“tie? (Ze. match or contest between the victors 
in previous contests) played for a op 

1862 London Society Il. 98 We travelled [to Ascot} on the 
op. day. .‘ The latest prices’ of the Cup horses. 1879 Buack 
White Wings xvii, The master of one of the Cup takers 
fa yacht]. 

d. Special combs. Cup-and-cone, see quot. ; 
cup-and-saucer limpet, collectors’ name of the 
molluscous genus Calypirwa; toup-band, ‘a 
brace of metal on which masers and handled cups 
were hung’ (Riley Liber Albus) ; cup-coral (see 
Conat sd,! x b) ; cup-custard, fluid custard served 
in glass cups; cup-defect, the fault in timber of 
being CUP-SHAKEN; cup-flower, a name for 
Seyphanthus elegans,a. S. American plant with yel- 
low cup-shaped flowers; cup-gall, a cup-shaped 
gall or excrescence found on oak-leaves ; + cup- 
glass = CUPPING-GLASS (in Bullokar, 1616); cup- 
guard, a cup-shaped sword-gnard 3 cup-hilted 
@., having a cup-guard on the hilt : + cup-leech, 
one addicted to his cups; cup-lichen.= CupP-sfoss 
a. (in Prior, 1879); cup-man, a man addicted to 
cups, a reveller; cup-mushroom, ‘a name for 
various species of Fez¢sa’* (Britten and Holland) ; 
oup-plant, Sc/phinm perfoliatum of N. America ; 
oup-plate, see quot. 1891 ; + cup-rite, a libation ; 
cup-rose, dial. var. of Cop-rosu; cup-seed, 2 N. 
American plant, Calycocarpum Lyont (in Miller, 
1884), having seeds hollowed out on one side like 
& cup; oup-sponge, a kind of sponge shaped like 
a cup; cup-sprung g., having the hip-joint dislo- 
cated ; + cup-stool; cup-valve, see quot. ; + oup- 
waiter, one who serves liquor at.a meal or feast. 
See Cur-AND-BALL, CUP-BEARER, -MOSS, -SHOT. — 

188r Ravnonp Mining Gloss., *Cup-and-cone. A machine 
for charging a shaft-furnace, consisting of an ivon hopper 
with a large central opening, which 1s closed by’a cone 
or bell, pulled up into it from below. 33.. in Liber Albus 
609 *Cuppebonde. 1483 Cath, Angi. 75 A Copbande,. 
evu{slia, 31893 Lasverr Timber Trees 32 The *cup-defect. 
occurs in perfectly sound and healthy-looking trees. 3753 
Cuampers Cyc. Sufp., *Cup-galls..a kind of galls found 
on the leaves of the oak,and some other trees, [1845 Linptey 
Veg. Kingd. 32 The cup shaped galls, so common in Oak 
leaves.] x893 R. Harvey Philad. 2 Cheryn ie * aoplares 
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a*cupleache. 1834 Lytton Pompeii nu. iii, Oh, a friend of 
mine! a brother *cupman, a quiet dog .. said Burbo. © 2769 
J. Watus Nat. Hist. Northuimd, 1. viii. 305 Small,sesstle, 
white, proliferous *Cup-Musbrome. 2674 Lond, Gaz, No. 
863/4 Stoln .. Ven Pottage Plates, ‘Three *Cup Plates, Two 
Saweers. 1891 Scribu. Mag. Sept. 353/1 Seven saucers,.and 
ten ‘Cup-plates’. _Bycup-plates I mean the little flat saucers 
in which our’ grandmothers placed: their tea-cups when they 
poured their tea into the deeper saucers to cool. 1583 
Stanynurst " Anets iv. (Arb.) 102, Iuppiter, almighty, 
whom men Maurusian.. with *cuprit’s magnifye dulye. 
1943 Compl. Fam. Piece wt. 483 For a Lameness in 
a Cow or Bullock, or when they are Shoulder-pitched, or 
*Cup-sprung. 1 Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 272 One 
flanders chist, one litle *cupstole, one chare. 1850 WEALE 
Dict. Terms, *Cup-valve, fora steam-engine. 1874 Kxicut 
Dict, Mech, Cup-valve. (Steanvengine.) a. A cup-shaped 
or conical valve, which is guided by a stein to and from its 
flaring seat, 6, A form of balance-valve which opens simul- 
taneously on top and sides. ¢, A valve formed by an inverted 
cup over the end of a pipe or opening. 3611 Sreep His?. 
Gt. Brit. 1x, xiii, (R.), The maior to attend in his own person 
as chiefe *cup-waiter..to serve the king in a cup of gold. 

Cup (kzp), 2».  [f. Cur sd} 

1. Sarg. trans.) To apply a cupping-glass to; to 
bleed by means of a Supping gate Also adbsol. 

1482 Monk of Eveshant (Arb,) 32 As a mannys flesh is wont 
to blede whenne hit is cuppid. 1607 Torsenn our. Beasts 
(1673) 335 Set a cupping glasse thereon, and cup it. 2695 
Concrevs Love for L. 1. ii, A beau ina bagnio, cupping for 
a complexion. 757 Franuuin Leé, Wks. 1887 I1. 522 They 
cupped me on the back of the head, 3829 Scorr 7777. (1890) 
IL oe Dr. Ross ordered me to be cupped. f 

+2, To supply with cups, ze. with liquor; to 
make drunk, intoxicate. Ods. rare. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant, § CL 11, vil. 124 Cup vs till the world go 
round. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) IVks. (N.), Well enter- 
tain’d I was, and halfe well cup’d. R 

b. intr. To indulge in ‘cups’; to drink deep. 

¢ 1625 T. Avams JVks. (1861) 1. 484 The former is not 
more thirsty after his cupping than the fatter is hungry after 
his devouring. 649-1868 [see Curpinc 2). . 

3. trans, To receive, place, or take a3 in a cup. 

1838 J. Srrutuens Poetic Tales 138 The dew-drop cupped 
in the cowslip. 1879 J.D. Lone 4neid vii. 83 He rever- 
ently in his holtow hands Cups water from the stream. 

4. a. intr. To form a cup; to be or become cup- 
shaped. 

1830 Witnerine Brit. Plants (ed. 7) 11. 368 Mr. Wood- 
ward suggests..that the umbels not cupping is owing to 
their small size. 1851 Beck's Florist, New Dahlias. .petals 
smooth, and gently cupping to the centre. . 

b. Golf. *To mark or break (the ground) with 
the clab when gnkiag the ball ; also, to strike (the 
ground) with the club when driving a ball’ (Jam. 
Supp.). Cf£ Cur sb. 5. 

Cupalo, obs. form of Curona. 

Cup and ball, cup-and-ball. 

1. A toy consisting ofa cup at the end of a stem 
to which a ball is attached by a string, the object 
being to toss the ball and catch it in the cup or on 
the spike end of the stem. Also the game played 
with this, = BuBoQueEr 2. 

1760 GoLpsm. Cit, W, Ixxxix, Indolence..tosses the cups 
and-ball with infantine folly. 1799 Soutury Aznatory Pocus 
Sonn. i, She held a Cup and Ball of ivory white, 1836 ‘1’. 
Hook G. Gurney IN]. 131 Where sat Mrs, Nubley, alone, 
on a sofa, playing at cup-and-ball. 

2. attrib, Of a joint or bones: = Ball and socket ; 
see Bawt s4.1 19, 

1854 R. Owen in Cire. Sc. (¢ 1865) TH. 57/2 The cup-and- 
ball vertebra: in batrachian larva. : 

Cup-bearer (kzpbéo:rax). One who carries n 
cup ; an officer of a king’s ornobleman’s houschold 
who served his master with wine. : 

1483 Cath, Angl. 75 A Copberer, ciphigcrulus. 1809-10 
Act 1 Hen. Vit c. 14 Esquyers for the Cynges body hys 
Cuppe berers yours and Sewers. 1611 Brave Nek. i. 11. 

1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) TH. 263 The cup-bearer carries 
.round wine which he draws. .and pours into the cups. 

‘Cupboard (ka bed), sb. Forms: 4-6 cup-, 
cop-, (5 cuppe-, 5-6 cope-, 6 coup-), -bord(e, 
-bourd(e, -burd(e; 6-7 cupboord, -boarde, 7- 
-board. Also 5 cowborde, 6 couborde, cow- 
bard, cobord, -erde, cobbourd, -arde, cup- 
pord(e, cubboorde, 6-7 cubbord(e, -ard(e, i 
-erd, -ert, 7-8 -oard, 7 cupbard, -bert. [. 
combination of Cur or Cor (or both) and Boarp. 
In ME. cof- is frequent in northern sources, c7ppe- 
and coup- rare, cup- most frequent, even at a time 
when the independent word was regularly spelt 
cuppe. By the.16th c. the second element was 
phonetically obscured, and the 2 of cxzg- sunk in 
the following 4, as.in the existing pronunciation, 
which is.indicated by a multitude of more: or less 
phonetical spellings of the cubberd, cubbert type, 
often crossed by etymological reminiscences. Since 
the 18th c. the analytical spelling has prevailed.] 

+1. A‘ board’ or table to place cups and other 


vessels, ete. on; a piece of furniture for the display - 


of plate; a sideboard, buffet. 
CUPBOARD.) Obs. © ~ ; 
‘oxgeg £. LE. Abit, P. B. 2440 Couered mony a cup-horde 
. with clopes ful quite. ¢1380 Auéccrist in ‘Todd 3'Zreat, 
Wyctif-150 Loke Cristis copborde. 2axqoo Morte Arth, 
206 The kyngez cope-borde was closed in silver. - ¢2440 
Promp. Parv. 109 Cupburde, abacus, 1483 Cath, Ange 73 


(See also, CourT- 


1256 


A Copburde, abacus. xxo3 MWiliin Ripon Ch: Acts 296: 
Unum copeburd sculptum. 1530 Patsar. 2212/2 Cup borde 
of Plate or to sette. plate upon, ufc. 1555 Even Decades. 
68 The cobbarde bysyde owr dyninge table 359x Hantnas 
Ton Ort. Fur. xxv. xlix. (1634) 201 One onely lampe upon 
the cubbard burning: Greene Def. Conny Catch, un 
is Her mistress .. set all her plate on the cubboorde for 
shewe. 


ORGAN Progr. in 
Select. Hart, Misc. (1793) 391 His tat ied of France had 
Bn his cupboard of plate. 

2. A closet or a cabinet (often placed in a corner 
of a room or a recess in the wall) with shelves, for 
keeping cups, dishes, etc., provisions ready for use, 
or anything which it is desired to keep safely, as 
books or valuables, : 

1830 Pauscr. 2131/2 Cupborde to putte meate in, dressozer, 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 104/2 If he haue a cofer, 
or cupbord, there will he keep it [money] fast locked. 1627 
Carr. Smtr Seaman's Grant ii. 12 kers to put any 
thing in, asin little Cupberts. 1662 Greennatcn in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, u. 309 IV. 13 At the east end of che Synagogue 
standeth a closet, like avery high cupboard, which they call 
the Ark. 1736 Swift's Lett, (1766) I. 243 Ifa friend happen 
to come Jate, [he] will take care to lock up a scrap for him 
in the cupboard. 1851 ///us¢. Lond. News 8 Feb. 98 The 
cupboard was breadless. 1874 MickLeTuwalts J/od. Par. 
Churches 16x A cupboard with shelves for music-books. 

b. Skeleton in the cupboard: see SKELETON. 

3. transf. Food, provisions; esp. in phr. 20 cry 
cupboard, to crave for food, feel hungry. ? Obs. 

¢%665 Roxb. Ball. V1, 529 And all for the love of the cub- 
bard. 168z W. Rozertson Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 412 My 
belly cries cupboard, 1768-74 Tucker L#, Nat, (1852) I, 60 
Should his head ache, or his stomach cry cupboard. 1855 
Krxcstey Westw. Ho t (1889) 25/2 So now away home, my 
inside cries cupboard. as f 

4. attrib. and Comb. a, Pertaining or relating to 
a cupboard, as (in sense 1) + cupboard banker (see 
BawkER!), tczepboard cloth; (in sense 2), cep- 
board door; capboard love, love insincerely pro- 
fessed or displayed for the sake of what one can 
get by it (cf. sense 3, quot. 1665); so cupboard 
lover, faith ; + cupboard-man, one of an order of 
disputants in the Inns of Court: so called from their 
using the cupboard in the hall as a tribune (Douth- 
waite Gray's Zn (1886) 81). b. Of the form or 
nature of a cupboard, as cupboard library. 

3463 Bury IVills (2850) 25 With tablys, trestelys, *cuppe- 
burd bankers. 1480 MWardr. Ace. Edw. 1V (830) 124, iij 
rede *cupborde clothes of rede worsted. 1640 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 303 For mendinge the *cubert doore in the vesterre. 
1862 Rusxtn_ A/unera P. (1880) 64 That the cupboard door 
may have a firm lock to it. 1882 Epna LyaLt Donovan x, 
No “cupboard faith for him, 1845 R. W. Hasucron Pof. 
Leduc. v. (ed, 2) 102 In his little *cupboard library. 2757 Poor 

obin (N.), A *cupboard love is seldom true. 1874 Dasext 
Tales front Fyeld 14 To have such a*cupboard lover. ¢x625 
Wurretrocne £15, Fan, (Camden) 62 In August 1628 being 
on of the *cubberdmen of the Middle ‘lemple, I went up to 
argue at the reading. x660 Vind. of Reading of E. 
Bagshaw held in Middie Temple 1% My Obligations .. to 
my Cubbardmen, to the Gentlemen of the Bar and under. 

Cupboard (kebaid), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To place, shut up, or keep in or as in a 
cupboard. ; 

1868 Darius (1860) 53 He. With the woman also coberdith 
his lyfe He regardeth neither father nor mother, and al for 
his wife. x607 Sitaxs. Con 1, i. 103 ‘The Belly,.idle and 
ynactiue, Stitt cubbording the Viand. 1658 Crevetann 
Hue § Cry ii, When Kings are cup-boarded like Cheese, 
Sights to be seen for pence a piece, : : 

Cupboardy, a. nouce-wd, Cupboard-like. 

3877 Miss Brapvon Weavers §- Weft III. 163 Her funny 


little cupboardy. room. ; 


Cupe, obs. form: of Coop sd.1) basket. : 

Cupel (kid-pél), sd. Also 7-8 coppel, cuppel, 
(7 copel(l, coppell, -ill, -le). [a. I. coupelle 
(1gth c.), med.L. citgella, dim. of ciifa cask, to 
which the current form is adjusted.] 

1, A small flat circular porous vessel, with 2 
shallow depression in the middle, made of-pounded 
bone-ash pressed into.shape.by 2 mould, and- used 


"incassaying gold ‘or silver with lead. Also the. 


similarly-shaped ‘ test” or movable hearth. of the 
reverberatory. furnace in which silver is separated 
from lead by cupellation. ana ‘ 

_ x605 Tinme Quersit. 1. xvi. 82 pee d goldsmith and mint- 
man.. know how-to dispearse .. mettals into smoake 
with their cupels, 16zx Corer, Congel/e, a Coppell; the, 
little ‘Ashen Pot, or_vessell. 1626 Bacon Sylva. 5799 As 
wee see-in the Stuffe, whereof are made... Upon 
which Fire worketh not. 1678 Piz/. Trans. XII. 955, It 
was..first Refined with Lead upon a Copel, for separation 
of any Copper that might-be im it.- x7g9 B. Marti Nat. 
Hist: Lug ll, 232 A large , the Lead is now 
made.° 1791 Lane in Phil, Trans. LXXXI. 224 The con- 
tents of:each paper were placed: in separate cupels, under 
a muffic.. 1862 Loud. Rev, 23 Aug. 175 The argentiferous 


° 
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lead...is then submitted to the process of cupellation. This 


' operation is performed in a reverberatory furnace, on’ the 


hearth of which is placed the cupel, which is of an oval form 
about 4 feet long and 23 feet broad. : 
‘b. fig. (Cf. TES?.)- ag 

2673 O. Waker Educ. (1677) 52 ‘Suffering is the great: 
trial and cupel of gallant spirits. -1847 DisraEt Tancred 
11,1, Money is to be the cupel of their worth. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as abel freee, -mould ; 
‘} cupel-ashes, + cupel-dust, ashes and dust used 
in purifying metals. 

@3626 Bacon (J.), It may be also tried by incorporating 
powder of steel, or copple-dust. 1683 Petrus Fleta Alin, 
1, (1686) 9 There must first be 2 smooth fire-place, and upon 
that Copell-Ashes are to be laid the breadth or thickness of 
a finger. 1800 tr, Lagrange’s Chem. 1.28 It is employed as 
a cippel fernace by means of a small semici aperture, 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111-822 The cupels are formed in a 
cupel-mould made of cast steel. . 

Cupel (ki#pél), v. For forms see the sb. [f. 
prec. sb.; cf. I. cozepell-er, f. coupelle: see prec.] 
trans. To assay or refine in a cupel; to subject to 
cupellation. : . 

1644 [seeCure.uinc]. 1666 Boytr Orig. Formes § Quai., 
Good Gold having for a certain been cuppel’d with 
a great deal of Lead. 1954 Phil. Trans. NIIL, 68; 
A mixture of platina and lead was cupelled. 1863 F. J. 
Rickarp Alining Yourn. Across Andes 267 The pigs of 
Atgentiterous lead are next cupelled twice, and afterwards 
refined in a small bone ash test. 

Hence Cu‘pelled f/. a. 

1784 Lewis in Phil, Trans. XLVI. 685 Upon examining 
the cupelled matters hydrostatically. 

Cupellate (kidpéleit), v. vare. [f. as prec. + 
“ATE 8,] = prec, 

x8.. Dr. Tuomson in Nat. Encycl. 1. 397 Amalgam of 
gold. scupellated, 

Cupellation (kipélz'fon). Also 8 copp-, 
eupp-. [f. CUPEL v. +-arion, after F. coupellation.] 
The process of assaying or refining the precious 
metals in a cupel; the separation of silver from 
argentiferous lead, on a large scale, on a cupel. - 

@x6ox [see CureLuinc b]. 1750 Pui Trans. XLVI. 586 
That Gold and Silver may be purified from all heterogeneous 
Substances by Coppellation. 1880 Sat, Rev. 20 Mar. 385 
Mr. Crookes suggests that thallium might be used instead 
of lead for the cupellation of silver. 

Cupelling (kispélin), vi/. sd. [f. Curenv.+ 
“ING 1.) =CUPELLATION. : 
1644 Dicpy Nat. Bodies x. (659) zo2 In the coppelling of 
a fixed metal. @x69x Boye IVs, III. 453 (R.) The quick 

melting down of ores, and cupelling of them. 

b. atéréb, and Comd., as cupelling-jire, furnace. 
ax6gx Bowie ks, III, 7x3 (R.) We kept it there in a 
cup -fire about three hours (having occasion to continue. 
the cu ion so long for other trials). 2822 Isnsox Sc. & 
Art I. 113 The mixed metal is put into a dish called a 
or placed in a cupelling furnace. 
upelo, obs. form of Curona. 
Cupful (kopful), Pl. oupfuls. ff. Cup sd. + 

-FuL.] As much as fills a cup. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 3379 Scho .. Kaughte up a c- 
fulle. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1,302 The dose cinployed is 
about an ounce in two cupfuls of broth. 1834 Mrs. VLE 
Lett. I. 6 A cupful of porridge, a few spoonfuls of tea, 

Cuphie, var. of Curio, | : 

Cupid (kizpid). In 4-6, Cupide, -yde ; also 
Cupido, -ydo. [ad. L. Czpido, personification of 
cupido desite, love (see 2 below), {. cupére to desire. 
Ck OF. Cupido (mod.F. Cupidon), F. has had 
cupide adj. =L. cupidus from 15th c.J 
“1. In Roman Mythology, the of love, son of 
Mercury and Venus, identified with the Greck Eros. 
Also in g/ (after L. Czpidines, Gr. "Epwres). 
Lence, a representation of the god; o beautful 
young boy. 

To look for Cupids in the eyes: cf. Bany 3. , 

ex38t Ciaucer Parl, Foules 652, 1 wol noght -serve 
Venus ne Cupyde [rue betyde}. ¢ 1384 — /f. Fame 1. 137 
Hir dowves and dan Cupido, Hir blinde sone, 3948' Hatt 
Chron, 194 b, Heated with the darte of Cupido. zg9z 
R. D.. Aypucvrotomachia 97 The violent force of Cupids © 
artilleric.““x62z Snaxs..Cyd, 11. iv. 89 Her Andirons.. 
were two winking Cupids Of Siluer. .x62a Drayton Poly- 
ol, 1. (2753) 862 (N.) Lhe Naiads.. braid hig verdant locks, 
While in their crystal eyes he doth for Cupids look. x7x0 
Pore Windsor For., 297 In the same shades the Cupids 
tun’d his lyre. 2733 wardian No. x03 Venus stood by 
him ., with numberless cupids on all sides of her. 1848 
Dicruns Dombey vy, Is he not a Cupid, Sir? || ‘ 

+2. Love, desire. [L. cetpido.] Obs. vave—*. 

1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 624 The cok confesseth emynent 
cupide When he his gemmy tail begynneth splay. ’ 
“3. Comb. + Cupid-struck, smitten with love. 
“1653 W. Harvey Anatom, Exvere.37, °° 
.Cupidinous (kip dinos), a. vare. .[ad. L. 
type *cupidinds-us, 1. cupido, cupidin-ts desire: 
see-0U8.] &. Full of desire or cupidity ; b. (s02ce- 
use) Lustful, amorous. ‘. ‘ : ; 

“1656 Buount Glossogy., Cufpidinous, Cupidons, covetous, 
desirous, greedy. 2859 G. Merevitn R. Feverel xxxv, 
Your extremely cupidinous behaviour, « - cae 3 

Cupidity (kixpi-diti). . {a.F. .cupidité, ad: L. 
cupiditat-em passionate desire, f. cipidus eagerly 
desirous}. >. ‘2 0 0. eo 

L. get. Ardent desire, inordinate longing or lust; - 


covetousness. Const. of, for. avch.- 


CUPIDON, 


"3847 Boorns Brev. Health 110 Cupiditie of worldly sub- 
stance or_goodes. ~ 1548 Hate Chron. Hen. VII an. 11 (R.) 
That tyraunt blynded .. with the cupiditie of rulynge and 
souereigntic. 1866 Painter Pad, Pleas. 1.57 Men whiche 
be giuen to cupiditie of’ gouernement, honor, and glorie. 
1648 Mountacue Devout Ess, xiii. § 6 (R.) The serpent... 
thus sharpens the curiosity while hesuggesteth the cupidity. 
1785 Jonnson, Cupidity, concupiscence; unlawful ‘or un- 
reasonable longing. x809-x0 Coterincs Friend (ed. 3) III. 
96 The cupidity for-dissipation and sensual pleasure in 
all ranks. — . : : 

b. (with g/.): An inordinate desire or appetite. 
arch. 

xsqz Upaww Zrasin. Apophth. 1. 85 a, These cupiditees by 
philosophie to overcome, in a more honest and ioyly thyng. 
x598 Barcxcey Fedic. Man (1631) 506 Immoderate desires 
and cupidities, 1623 WoprorrHe JZarrow I’r. Tongue 216 
(T.) All sorts of cupidities do hinder us to know the word of 
God. 1754 Richarnson Graztdison (1812) VI. 179 (D.) She 
calls her idle flame love—a cupidity which only was a some- 
thing she knew not what to make of. x8g9 G. Busu Doc- 
trines §& Disclosures of Swedenborg 52 ‘This spirit has 
appetites, cupidities, desires, affections. : 

2. spec. Inordinate desire to appropriate wealth 
or possessions; greed of gain. 

1436 Pol. Pocus (Rolls) IY. 184 Allas, cupidité! That 
they that have herelyves put in drede Schal be sone oute of 
wynnynge, al for mede. | @1797 Burke (Webster 1828), No 
property is secure when it becomes large enough to tempt 
the cupidity of indigent power. 1818 Jas, Mitt Brit, Judia 
IL. v. 1. 326 The country of the Rohillas was an object of 
cupidity to both. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 23 Their 
riches only excited the cupidity of a hardier race. 

| Cuwpidon. [F. = Curm.] A ‘beau’ or 
¢ Adonis’. 

1824. Byron Suan xv, xii, A Cupidon broke loose. 

Gupidone (ki#pidam). [= prec.]  Florist’s 
name of a herbaceous border-plant, Catananche 
curled. 

1866in Li yeas. Bot. 1889 Rosinson Eng. Flower-garden 312, 

Cuw'pidous, 2 rare. [f. L. cuepid-us desirous 
+-0us.] Full of cupidity. : 

1656 in Brount Glossogr, [see Curipinous]. 

Cupilo, -low, obs. or dial. forms of Curona. 

Cu'piscence (10ce-wd.), short for Concuri- 
SOENCE, So Cupiscent a, 

1692 D’Urrey Pills (1719) V. 2 Thou..could have 
quench’d thy Cupiscence. 

Cuple, obs. and dial. form of CoupLE, 

Cupless (kz:plés), a. vave, [f. Cur sd. + -Luss,] 
Without a cup. 

1806 J. Graname Birds Scot. 34 Five cupless acorns. 

Cuplet (ke plét). sonce-wd. A little cup. 

1886 Burton Avad. Nes. I. 45 A golden cuplet hung 
round her neck, 

t+Cupmeal, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Cup sb. + 
-mEAL:—OE. meth: cf. piecemeal] Cup by cup; 
a cupful at a time. 

1362 Lanet. P. Pl. Av. 139 Whon hit com in cuppemel 
{v. 7. cop-mele, cuppemale, B, cupmel, B. & C. coppe-mel]. 

Cu'p-moss. a. A lichen, Seyphophorus pyxi- 
datus or Cladonia pyxidata, having cup-shaped 
processes arising from the thallus. b. Locaily 
applied to the CupsEar, Lecanora taxtarea, from 
its cup-shaped fructification. 

x97 GerarvDE Herbal ur, clvii. 1371 Muscus Pyxidatos, 
which I, have englished Cup Mosse, or Chalice Mosse. 
1718 Quincy Compl, Disp. 227 Cup-Moss..with some other 
Mosses have been mightily in vogue amongst the good 
Wives for their children’s Coughs. 1794 Donatpson Agric. 
Surv. Banffshire 60 (Jam.) A species of. moss named cud 
bear or cup inoss. @1835 Mrs. Hemans Susmzer's Call 
Poems (x875) 544 Where the fairy cup-moss lies. 

Cupola (kidpéla), sd. Forms: 6- cupola; 
also 7 coupolo, -ola, -ulo, cupula, -elo, -ilow, 
ouppola, -olo, -alo, 7-8 (9 dial.) cupolo, -alo, 
-ulo, -ilo. [a. It. cupola (also cuppola, cuppula in 
Florio), whence also F. cozpole; ad. L. ciipiela little 
cask, small vault, dim. of cpa cask, tun: cf. also 
It. ceepo hollow, concave.] 

Ll. Arch, A. rounded vault or dome forming the 
roof of any building or part of a.building, or sup- 
ported upon columns over a tomb, etc.; 5d. applied 
to the pointed or bulbous domes of Saracenic 
architecture. Often sfeci: A diminutive dome 
rising above a: roof; a dome-like Jantern or sky- 
light ; in practical Architecture, the ceiling of a 
dome. . 7 

zs49 Tuomas ist, Italia 137 b, Quer the queere is an 
whole vaulte called Cupola, facioned like the halfe of an 
egge. 161g G. Sanpyvs Trav, 16x Out of: the Temple there 
arise two ample coupulos.: /béd. 166 This Round is couered 
with a Cupolo. 1662 Gerster Princ. 13 A Noble Paire of 
Staires should have a Cupelo, and no. Windowes on the 
sides. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. Italy I. 188 On the top of it 
[the Domo of Florence] stands mounted a fair Cupola (or 
’ Tholus) made by Brunelleschi.: x682 Wueter Yourn. 
Greece 1. 75 The Mosques .. have their high Cupuloes 
covered with Lead. 1916 Protestant Mercury 7 Aug. 6The 
Dome or Cupilo of the Cathedral of St.. Paul's. 17x6-28 
Lavy M. W. Montacue Ze#?. I. xxxviii. ‘153 The roof 
of the cloisters divided into several cupolas or domes. 
1730-6 Baitey (folio), Cufolo [in 173x vol; IE -Cupxo]. 
7793 Smeaton. Ldystone L. § 66 in the very. -top: of 
the lantern, that is, in the cupola. x82x Byron ¥vaz w. 
civ, A little cupola, more neat than solemn, Protects, 
his dust. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. vi. 478 
Beneath the spreading cupolas of a Byzantine basilica. 
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1899 Cassell's Techn, Educ. WW. 
applied to the external part of 
cupola to the internal 

b. The revolving dome of an observatory. 

2831 Brewster Newtor (1835) I. xiii. 369 The practical 
astronomer has but to look through the cleft in his revolving 
cupola. 

e. transf. 

1682 Bennowrs Yheogh. xt. v. 220 Escuriall Tour’s that 

seem Heav'ns Cupulas, xz1x Appison Sfect. No. 98 ? 5 

Nature] seems to have designed the Head as the Cupolato 
the most glorious of her Works. 1865 Lunsock Pref. 
Times xii. (1869) 398 The immense cupola of ice which is 
known to exist round the South Pole. 

2. Mech. (In full cupola-furnace.) A furnace for 
melting metals for casting ; so called from acupola 
or dome leading to the chimney, which is now 
frequently absent. Also, a furnace for heating 
shot to be fired at inflammable objects. 

Now called at Sheffield, etc. cupelow, cupilo: cf. mod.T’. 
cudilot, app. from English workmen. 

1916 Lond. Gaz, No. 5425/9 ‘The Lease for the Cupilo, or 
Copper-Works, at Lower Redbrooke, 1845 SrocqueLer 
Handbk. Brit, India (854) 175 The casting or smelting- 
house, furnished with cupola blast-furnaces for the smelting 
ofiron. 1861 Times 23 July, Cupolas for melting the iron 
for filling Martin’s liquid shells..‘The cupola consists of a 
cylindrical shell of wrought-iron, lined with fire-brick, 
having a blast fan attached. 1885 LawTimes’ Rep. LIL. 738/t 
‘They had erected a number of cupola and other furnaces. 

3. An armour-plated revolving dome to protect 
mounted guns on an iron-clad ship; aturret. Hence 


cupola-ship, cupola vessel. 

182 Aun, Reg. 100 He had caused experiments to be 
made with Captain Coles’s cupola. Ji. 106 A cupola 
vessel to carry great guns. 1873 Brit. Q. Rev. Jan., We 
refer to the construction and trial [in 186x] of the first 
‘cupola’, or ‘ shield’, intended to peters guns mounted, with 
the shield, on a revolving turn-table. . 

4, In Anat., Zool, etc. A dome-like organ or 
process ; esp. the arched dome-shaped summit of 
the cochlea of the ear. 

me Beit Anat. and Physiol. Human Body (ed. 7) 111, 
174 When we cut away the cupola or apex of the cochlea, 
1865 Gosse Land § Sea (874) 156 Polycystina, A prevail. 
ing type of form is a sort of dome or cupola, with an apical 
prolongation of spine. : 

5, attrib, and Comd., as ctupola-painter, etc. ; 
cupola-capped, -roofed adjs.; cupola-wise adv. ; 
cupola-furnace (see 2); cupola-ship (see 3). 

1784 Stryvpe Stow's Surw, II. tw. vii. 112/2 Having 
a fine Porch ascended by steps and covered at the Top 
Cupulowise, 1710 Tatler No, 153 7 1 The famous Cupola- 
Painter of those Times, 1816 Keatince Yyvav. (1817) 1. 
205 A white building, with a cupola roof. 1862 H. Mar- 
nyat Vear in Sweden I, 282 Two Softy cupola-capped 
towers, 3 

Cupola (kitpéla), v. [f prec.sb.] “vans. To 
furnish or construct with a cupola. Hence Cu-po- 
laed, cu'pola’d pA7. a. 

x615 Coupled [see Cournep # at end]. 2644 Evetyn 
Diary 22 Oct., Another rich ebony Cabinet cupola’d with a 
tortoise-shell. @2657 LoveLace Poems (1864) 209 Now 
hast thou. .made Thyself a fame that’s cupula’d. 1673 Ray 
Fourn, Low C. (1738) 1. 246 Round rooms or halls cupulo’d. 
3837 Disraetr Venetia v. i, The hallowed form of some 
cupolaed convent. 1881 Taumace in V. V. Wituess 13 Apr. 
The old structure will be .. raised, and cupolaed, and en. 
hi 1886 SHortHouse Sir Percival iii, The low cupolaed 
arcana. 

Cupolax (kidpdlat), a. rare. [f, Curona sd. 
+-AR1L] Ofthe nature of a cupola, cupola-like. 

1869 A, W. Warn tr. Curtius' Hist. Greece 11. ut, iti. 558 
A new kind of cupolar covering for the opening made in the 
middle of the roof. 

+ Cupolated, 2. Obs. vare—1. [f. Curota sé. 
+-ATE+-ED.} Built with a cupola. 

2645 Everyn Afenz. (1857) I. 16x They shewed us Virgil’s 
sepulchre. .in form of a small rotunda or cupolated column. 


Cupped (kzpt), 2. [f. Cur sd. and v, + -ED.] 
Formed or hollowed out like a cup, cup-shaped. 

1796 Wituenine Brit. Plants Il. 291 (Daucus marttinus] 
Umbels white, convex, not cupped when in seed. 2827 
Keats Steep § Poetry 255 Nibble the little capped flowers. 
x835-6 Topp Cycl, Anat. I. 419/2 The buffed layer [in 
blood] sometimes assumes a cupped form, 188x Broav- 
House 3fus, Acoustics 233 Instruments with cupped mouth- 
pieces, 1882 The Gardez 30 Sept. 289/1 A full sized flower 
+» With petals beautifully cupped. 

+Cuppeity. Obs. nozce-wd. Also 6 cuppytee. 
[f& Cup sb.] Used to render xvadérys, ‘a word 
coined by. Plato to express the abstract. nature of 


a cup, cuphood’ (Liddell and Scott). | 

1sq2 Upatt Erasut. Apophth, i. x4 b, Witte and reason 
..with whiche are perceiued. .the tableitees.and the cuppy- 
tees. x6g5-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 287/x Plato dis- 
coursing concerning Ideas and_ naming spamegoryta, and 
xvaSdrqra, as if he should say Tableity and Cuppeity, he 
said, I see, Plato, the Table and the Cup, but not the Tableity 
and Cuppeity. 

Cupper (ke"pa:). [f. Cur sd. and uv. + -ER tj 

+1” = Cop-BEARER. hen ee a 

.« Voc. in Wr.- Wicker 572/46 Cipharius, an’ a cuppere, 

se dysshere, ¢ 2g66 in R. Chambers Life $as. I (1830) 1. 
i, 30 To the Queenis Majesty the Earl of Huntlie was 
Carver, the Earl of Cassillis cupper, x6g2 Eart Mons. tr. 
Bentiueglios Relat. 58 The Carvers, Cuppers, and Suers. 


2. One who performs the operation of cupping: 
see Cup uv, 1, CUPPING 'I. 


8x2 London Divect., Atkinson, J. Cupper.- 1848 Tuacic- 
uray az. Fair \xi, The bleeders and cuppers come. 


ft The word dame is 
¢ spherical .. roof, and 


copper + -Ic.] 


CUPRIFEROUWS. 


Cuppil(le, obs. form of Courier. 

Cupping (kz pin), vd. 56. [f. Cur v. + -aNel] 

1. Surg. The operation of drawing blood by 
scarifying the skin and applying a ‘cup’ or cup- 
ping-glass the air in which is rarefied by heat or 
otherwise. (Also called distinctively wet cupping.) 
Dry cupping: the application of a cupping-glass 
without scarification, as a counter-irritant. 

zsro Horman Vile. 40 Some do cures. . with launsynge. , 
hoxynge, and cuppynge. 1732 ArsutTunor Rules of Diet 
3i1 Of such sort is dry Cupping. 1886 H. Van Laun Gil 
Blas V1. vit. xvi. 430 This..he attributed. .to the cuppings 
which he had had the honour of applying. 

4. The drinking of intoxicating liquor; a drink- 
ing-bout. arch. Cf. Cup sb. Io, v. 2. 

¢ 1625 [see Cup v.2b]. 1649 Afaid’s Petition 3 ‘To which 
stream of iniquity we may be a convenient stop, to dam up 
theliJre overflowing cupping. 1868 Brownine Ring § Bh. 
3v. 293 No more wilfulness and waste, Cuppings, carousings. 

8. The formation of a cup or concavity ; a con- 
cavity thus formed. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as (in sense 1) cupping- 
apparatus, -horn, -instrument, -vessel ; CUPPLNG- 
GLASS; (in sense 2) + cupping-house, a drinking- 
house, tavern. 

¢1616 T. Apams IVs. (1861) I. 277 A cupping-house, 
a vaulting-house, a gaming-house, share their means, lives, 
souls. 1858 OU. W. Homes Aut. Break/-t. iv. (1891) 72 
‘They [the legs} are sucked up by two cupping vessels. 
1874 KuiGut Dict. Afech. I. 659/1 Ancient cupping-horns, 
similar to those used through the East at the present time. . 
Cupping-instruments are described by Hippocrates. 

Cu'pping-glass. [f. prec.] A glass vessel 
or ‘cap’ with an open mouth to be applied to the 
skin in the operation of cupping: see CUPPING I, 

x45 Raynoto Ayrth of Mankynde Hh vij, Cupping 
glasses, set vpon or vnder the brestes, a1625 Breaum. & 
Fi. Bloody Brother w. ii, Still at their books, they will 
not be pulled off; They stick like cupping-glasses. 1658 
Row ann ALoufet’s Theat. Ins, 1054 The part affected must 
be cut... and the poyson drawn forth with Cupping-glasses. 
x811_ A. T. ‘Tomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 199 Leeches. .are 
ales. .to places where cupping-glasses cannot be applied. 

uppola, -olo, obs. forms of CuPpoLa. 

Cupple, cuppul, -ylle, obs. forms of CouPLr. 

Cuppord(e, obs. form of Cursoanp. 

Cuppy (kz'pi), a. vere. [f Cur sd. +-y.] a, 
Concave like a cup. b. Full of ‘cups’ (see Cur 
sb. 5). 

x882z Garden 10 June 399/2 Delicate little Peach-coloured 
cuppy flowers. 1892 Sport. § Draw. News 9 Apr. 152/3 
Fai mach needed, as the lies are now very ‘ cuppy’ in 
places. 

Cuppy, a. Her.: see VAIRY-CUPPY. ; 

+ Cuprane., Chem. Obs. [See -ane 2a.] Sir 
H. Davy’s name for cuprous chloride (Cu, Clg). 
So Cupranea, for cupric chloride (Cu Cl,). 

x8x2 Sir H. Davy Chent, Philos. 418 Cuprane is converted 
into cupranea by being heated in chlorine. 

Cuprate (kidprét), Chem. [f L. cupr-com 
copper+-ATE.] A salt of cupric acid. 

x854 J. ScorFern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 489 Cuprate of 
potash. ca 

Cupreo-, combining form of CupRxous, coppery 
in colour. 

1847 Harvy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Clué U1, 251 Abdomen... 
irridescent cupreo-versicolorous. /éid. 253 Abdomen. .more 
or less cupreo-violaceous irridescent. 

Cupreous (kidpréjas), a [f L. cupre-us of 
copper (f. cztpr-2tm copper) + -OUS.] oa 

1. Of copper; of the nature of copper ; consisting 
of or containing copper. : 

1666 Boxter Orig. Hormes & Qual, A Cupreous Resin. 
1693 Stare in Phil. Trans. XVIL. goo Such Particles as 
are of a Cupreous Nature, 1807 ‘I’. Tomson Chev, (ed. 3) 
II. 398 Boracic acid and cupreous salts tinge it green. 1857 
Scorrern Useful Metals 530 Wicklow. .has long been cele- 
brated for its cupreous deposits. 

2, Resembling copper; copper-coloured. 

3804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 316 It is most frequently of the 
colour of bronze, passing to a pale cupreous-red. 1849 
Tuoreau Week Concord Riv, Saturday 32 This bright 
cupreous dolphin. 

Cupressi'neous, 2. Zo. [f. mod.L. Cupres- 
sinew + -0US.] Of or belonging to the Cypress 
tribe, Cupresszitex, of the Nat. Ord. Contfere. _ 

31881 Nature XXIV. 106 Between this and the next section 
. .if cupressineous at all. 

Cupressite (kizprésoit). Paleont. [f. L. 
cupress-us cypress + -ITE.] A coniferous fossil 


- plant supposed to be allied to the cypress. 


CGupric (ki#prik), a. Chem. [f. L.cupreum 
Containing copper in chemical 
combination; applied to compounds in which 
copper combines as a dyad, as cupric chloride, 
CuCl, : 

1799 Sin H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib: Phys. § Med. 

Knowledge 184 Cupric phosoxyd, 854 J. Scorrern in 
Orr's Cire. Sc. Chem. 489 Cupricacid.. .has not been isolated. 
‘Gupriferous (kivpri‘féres), a. [f. as prec. + 
-FEROUS.] _Vielding copper. . 
+ 2984 Kirwan 477. (1796) IL x09 Papeisons native silver. 
¢1830 De-La Bron Ze, Geol, (L.), The whole cupriferous 
district of North Wales, 1879 Cassedt's Techn, Edue. IV. 
2es/t Arsenical or cupriferous pyrites, 


--"CUPRITE. | 


Guprite (kizpreit). avn. [6 Lo cupreum 
copper ‘+ -1T#:] -Native red oxide of copper (a 
valuable ore). ° Pea 

4850 Dana AZin. 517. 1869 Puitiips Vesuv. x. 282. 
‘Cupro- (ki#pre), before a vowel also cupr-, 
used as combining form of L. cagpram Correr, in 
Chem. and Afix., as Cuprammonium, Cupro-sul- 
phate; Cupromagnesite, a hydrous sulphate of 
copper and magnesium (Dana, 1875); Cupro- 
plwmbite, a native sulphide of copper and lead 
(Dana, 1850); Cuproschee'lite, native tungstate 
of copper and calcium; Cupro-tu‘ngstite, native 
tungstate of copper (Dana, 1875); etc. 

Cuproid add sappy Cryst. [f. L. etepr-am 
copper + -o1D. So called by Haidinger, because 
the form occurs in the mineral Tetrahedrite, a 
sulphide of copper and antimony.] A solid con- 
tained under twelve equal triangles, formed by 
erecting a pyramid on each of the triangular faces 
of a tetrahedron. 

1864 WessTeER cites Dana. 

Cuproso- (kisprawso), Chent., combining form 
of mod.L. cuprdsus Curnous. 

3863-72 Watts Dict. Chen. 11. 55 Aqueous cuproso-cupric 
Chloride. 1873 — Fownes’ Chem. 399 The important ore, 
called copper-pyrites, is a cuproso-ferric sulphide. 

Cuprous (ki‘-pras), a. [f. L. cupr-aene copper 
+-0US.] a. =Cupreous. b. In Chem., applied 
to compounds in which copper combines asa monad, 
as cuprous chloride Cu, Cl. 

3669 W. Simpson Hydrol, Chym. 29 The Agua fortis, 
precipitating upon the cuprous plates. 1811 A. ‘I’. ‘'iomson 
ye Disf. (1818) 149 Sugar is the antidote of cuprous 
poisons. 1869 Roscor Zlem. Chem, 264 he ore is repeatedly 


roasted, in order partially to convert the cuprous sulphide 
into oxide, . 

Cu'p-shake. A separation or opening between 
two of the concentric layers of timber. So Cu'p- 
shaken, Cu'p-shakya. Cl. cup-defect (Cur sb,13.). 

21793 G. Witte Observ. Vegetables in Hist. Selborne 
App. (877) I, 42x The wood [chestnut] is very shakey, and 
towards the heart cup-shakey, that is to say apt to separate 
in round pieces like cups. 1807 Vancouver slgric. Devon 
(1813) 286 note, Such of the yew as was not cup or wind 
shaken, was cut into plank. 1875 Lastetr Timber Trees 
31 ‘The cup-shake. ‘his shake. .1s most frequently met with 
near the roots of trees. 

+ Cup-shot, 2. Ods. [f. Cur sb.+ Suor fa. 
pple] Overcome with liquor, intoxicated. 

1593 H. Smitn Serie, (1624) 62 To excuse Noah because 
hee was an old man, and therefore might soone bee taken 
cup-shot, 1608 2nd Pt. Def. Ministers’ Reasons for Refusal 
o Subscription 164 Ridiculous, as a cupshott man that spake 
to his owne shadowe, 1639 Futter Holy War in. xvi. 
135. @1700 B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Cup-shot, drunk. 

+Cup-shotten, @ Ods. = prec., being the 
earlier form. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7560 Als bey were 
--wel cuppe-schoten, knyght & kyng._ 1829 More Dyadoge 
1. xxiii, Wks. 153 If a maide be suffred to ronne on the 
brydle, or be cup shotten, or wax to prowde, 1603 FLorio 
Alontaigne 11. xiii. (1632) 624 Store of wine had made his 
companions cuppe-shotten. a 1693 Unquitart Radelats 11. 
xxxvili. 318 Cupshotten and swilling fool. 

+ Cupstarntial, a. wonce-wwd. A humorous 
perversion of szbstantial, intended to suggest 
‘drunken’: cf. Cur sb. 10. 

1583 Stunpes Anat, A dus. u. (1882) 65 These be cupstan- 
tiall reasons and well seasoned arguments, 

Cupula: see Cupunr, CuProLa. 

Cupular (kiz-pisilax), a. [f. L, ctipula+-an. Cf. 
F, cepitlatre (1798 in Bulliard Dict: de Botan.).] 

l. Bot, Shaped like a cupule. 

1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 80 MWlicines ., funicle often 
cupular. /did. 83 Calyx of the male campanulate, female 
cupular. oy 2 

2. Ceepielar cautery, ‘a cup-shaped cautery, for- 
merly used for destroying portions of the skin of 
the head in epilepsy and other diseases’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). , 

Cupulate (kizpislct), a. Bot. .[f. as prec. + 
-ATE.] Shaped like a cupule; furnished with or 
bearing a cupule. : 

1838 Linprey Jitvod. Bot, (1848) I. 163 In figure they are 
«. occasionally cupulate. 1857 BerkuLey Cryptog. Bot. 
§ 30 The change from the cupulate to the clavate form. 

Cupule (kizpizl). > [ad. L. cipula, dim. of 
ciipa cask, tub, (later) cup; cf F. cupule (1798 
Bulliard Dict. de Botaz.)., In botany the L. form 
Curpula is also used.]-. s : 

1, Bot. ‘A cup-shaped inyolucre consisting of 
bracts cohering by their bases, as in the oak, beech, 
and hazel. Also, a cup-like receptacle found in 
Such fungi as Peszza.' Cie . 

+1830 Linpiey Vat, Syst, Bot. 248 An external additional 
envelope called the cupula. 1843 — Sed, Bot. vii. (1858) 117 
The cupule..in common language, is called Avsé in the 
Filbert, “Chesnut, and Beech, and cxf in the Oak. ‘1859 
Toon Cycl. -Anat. V, 228/2 ‘The receptacles or cupules in 
which theca: are produced. - Po 


:2. Zool, Asmall cup-shaped organ 198 the sucking- 


disc of the cuttle-fish and of certain aquatic beetles: - 


+3826 Kirby & Sp.-Eutoidl.(1828) 1V..179 Caps or cupules’ 
surmounted by a tendon. oe OY EO ee ee 
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CURARIZE: 


‘8. A small cup-shaped ‘depression ‘on asurface. - [? -Curability. (kitierabititi). ‘[£- Cunanne:. cf: 
‘ mod-¥.-curalzHté.|. The, quality of being-cirable:_ 


"3883 H. A: Newton in Encye2. Brit, XVI. 112 (Meteors) 
The surfaces very often have small cup-like cavities, some-” 
times several inches in“ diameter, sometimés like deep 
imprints in a plastic mass made by the ends of the fingers, 
and sometimes-still smaller. These ‘cupules’.. may be 
regarded as a characteristic of meteorites..The air pressed 
hard against it burns it unequally, forming cupules over its 
surface. a see yt 

Cupuliferous (kivpisli-féres), a Bot, [f. L. 
ciipuda CUPULE + -FEROUS.] Bearing a cupule or 
cupules; belonging to the. N.O. Czupulifere, in- 
cluding the oak, beech, hazel, ete. 

x847 in Craic. . 

Cupuliform (kidpizliffim), 2. Bot. 
prec. +-FoRs.] Shaped like a cupule. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cupulo, obs. form of CuPpona. 

Cupyde, obs. bad form of Cusir. 

Cur (kar). Forms: (3 kur-dogge), 4~6 kurre, 
4-7 curre, 7-8 curr, 5- cur. [ME. curve corre- 
sponds to MDu. corre ‘canis villaticus, domesticus’ 
(Kilian), Sw. and Norw. (widely-spread) dial. 
hkurre, korre ‘dog’, etc. The latter is generally 
associated with the onomatopeeic verb ON, £urvra 
to murmur, grumble, Sw. durra to grumble, rum- 
ble, snarl, Da. £uzre to coo, Ger. obs, and dial. 
hurren to growl, grumble, murmur, coo, cf. gerrer 
to coo, MHG. girren to bray as an ass, The 
primary sense appears thus to have been ‘ growling 
or snarling beast’, But no corresponding verb 
appears in Eng., so that ME. 4urre was prob. 
introduced from some continental source. The 
combination 47-dogge is met with considerably 
earlier than the simple Avrre, cur. Senses 2 and 3 
are possibly independent echoic formations.] 

1. A dog: now always depreciative or contempt- 
uous; 2 worthless, low-bred, or snappish dog. 
Formerly (and still sometimes dialectally) applied 
without depreciation, esf. to a watch-dog or 
shepherd’s dog. 

@ 1225 [see Cur-pocinc]. ¢ 1385 Craucer £.G.JV.Prol. 396 
The lyoun .. Hym deynyth nat to wreke nya ona flyc, As 
doth a curre or ellis a-nothir beste. ¢x400 Desty, Tray 1972 
Brittonet pi body into bare qwarters, And caste ynto curres 
ascarentocte. 1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Cowardnes 
of curris. 1579 Srenser Shegh. Cal. Sept. 182 Neuer had 
shepheard so kene a kurre, 1598 Manwoop Jorest Lawes 
xvi. § 6 (161 ? 112 b, The Mastiues, and such like curres, that 
are of the Mastiue kinde. 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 
n. v. (Arb.) 30 Dunghill dogges, trindle tailes, prick-eard 
curres, 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 13 The most Staunch and 
best Hunting Hounds; (all babling and flying Curs being 
left at home). 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. ut. 536 The 
Shepherd last appears, And with him. .his trusty Cur. 1720 
Pnitips Pastorads iv, 119 Then send our Curs to gather up 
the Sheep. x7zz Anuutunor Yohn Bull m. App. i, I am 
hunted away..by every barking cur about the house. 1837 
W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville U1. 208 ‘These dogs .. were of 
more use than the beggarly curs of cities. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Cur, a good, sharp watchdog. ‘The word does not 
refer, in the least, to low breeding. 

b. fig. As a term of contempt: a surly, ill-bred, 
low, or cowardly fellow. 

zggo Suans. Alids, N. wu. ii, 65 Out dog, out cur, thor 
driu’st me past the bounds of maidens patience. x60 _ 
Cor. 1. i. 172 What would you have, you Curres, That like 
nor Peace, nor Warre? 11x Appison Spcct. No. 57 ? 3 
Ihave heard her, in her Wrath, call a substantial Trades- 
mana Lousy Cur, 1870 Bryant Ldiad 1. vin. 263 ‘That I may 
drive away These curs, brought hither by an evil fate. 

ec. Comb. Cur-dog in prec. senses. 


So cutr-bitch, fox, -tyhke ; + cuxr-fish, the Dog-fish. 


Also cur -like adj. 

ai22g Aner. R.290 pes dogge of helle. .pe fule kurdogge. 
¢x4g0 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 562/23 Agerarius, a.curdogge. 
1494 Fapyan Chron. vit. coxxxi, 263 A mastife or great curre 
dogge. © 1891 Srensen AL. fubberd This Curdog. .will 
seruc, my sheepe to gather. + 1617 Furercuer Afad Lover 
us. ii, Coward go with thy caitiff soul, thou cur-dog !__1727 
Haase in PHéid, Trans. XXXV. 309 We got three Curr-Dogs. 
18 
and ugliest cur-dogs in England barking at her heels, 

x61 Cotan., Mastine, a Mastiue, or Curre bitch. * 1663 
Fart or LauperDate in LZ. Papers I. 175, I care not three 
skips of a Curre tyke what can be said or done against me.. 
1706 Picts (ed. Kersey), Currish, currlike, doggish, 
churlish, 1774 Gounsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) HI, 332 The 
greyhound fox .. ‘The mastiff fox .. The cur fox is the least 
and most common. - 


+2. A fish: the Elleck or Red Gurnard, Zrigla 


cuculus, . eae Ness bass 
1s89 .Ripen Zug.Lat. Dict. (1617) Eeviij, Fishes. A 
curre fish, Cucndus.' 2898 Fronto, Cage. .a fish called a cur, 
a gull, a bulhead, ora millers thumbe. - 166x Lovet. Hist. 
Anint § Min 194 Curre is a sweet fish, but not the best, it 
hath much flesh, white, hard and dry. °,2753 in Campers 
Cycl. Supp. ne <a 
.3. A species of duck: the Golden-eye, Clangzla 
glaucion.-dial, "~~ . ‘* 
* x6ar-gt Burton Anat, -Afel.-1, ii. 1. i. 67 Teals, Curs, 
Sheldrakes..that come hither in winter. 1841, J.T. Hew- 
uetr Parish Clerk WII. 8 Harry drew. his: attention to 


{f. as 


|. asolitary cur—a species of duck: more easily approachable 


than the others. 2885 Swatyson Prov. Names. Birds 16% 


|, Golden-eye..Curre. From the bird's croaking cry. 


Cur, obs. f, Cun; var..of CURRE. ~ 


W,-Cotuns Q, of Hearts (1875) 24 One of the largest . 


i 
+ 


: curability of every 
* (4étle), The Curability of Consumption: 


"1807-26, S.‘Coorer J ivst Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 222° The 
kind ‘of ulcer. 186x F.H. ‘Ramaves 


Curable ‘(kitte'rib’lh,:a.  [ad..L. -c#rabilis, f.. 
ciira@re to cure: perh.'through F. cradle (14th c. 
in Littré).]  - he . : 

‘lL. ‘Capable of being cured; jig. amendable, re- 
mediable. : : : 0 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. Will. (1495) 272 In xt 
dayes it is curable. cxq00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 185 Ulcera* 
. .summe ben curable & summe ben incurable. ¢1460 Play 
Sacram, 31 He can telle yf yow be curable. 1592 W. 
Peruins Cases Conse. (1619) 159 Enemies of God and his 
truth, are also of two sorts, either Curable or Incurable. 
1gog Sreece Vatler No. 107 » 2 Evils are much more 
curable in their Beginnings. 1822 Hazuitr Table-t., Spir. 
Partizanship, Of that they are curable like any occasional 

disorder. 

+2. Disposed to cure; able to cure. Ods. ; 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 315/3 My brother Fyre be thow 
to me in this houre debonayre and curable, x584 WuHeET- 
sToNnE Jirror Ep. A iijb, A Physition..may applieacurable 
Medicine for a hidden Disease. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. m1. 
174 (D.) The water .. retaining a curable vertue against all 
diseases, ? 

Hence +} Cu‘rableness, curability. 

ax691 Boyre ks, 1. 110 (R.) The arguments .. for the 
curableness of all diseases, are not very cogent. 1727 in 
Batey vol. 1, ane 

||Curacao, curacoa, (kifierisdu-). [The name 
of an island (a Dutch dependency) in the Carib- 
bean sea, near the coast of Venezuela. Curagao is 
the Spanish (and so Dutch and French) spelling ; 
Curagoa a very frequent mis-spelling in English.} 
A liqueur consisting of spirits flavoured with the 
peel of bitter oranges, and sweetened. 

So called either because first received from the island of 
Curagao, or because Curagao oranges were used in its pre- 
paration. 7 

(1810 R, J. Tnornton Family Herbal 658 The unripe 
fruit dried, are called Curagoaoranges.] 1813 Moore Post- 
éag (L,), And it pleased me to think ata house that you 
know Were such good mutton cutlets and strong curagoa. 
ee Tuackeray Van, Fair xi, She took curagao with her 
corec. 

Curacao bird: see Curnassow. 

Curacy (kitiorisi). [f Curate: see -acy.] 

1. The office or position of a curate; the benefice. 
of a, perpetual curate. ; . 

1682 Pripeaux Lefé, (Camden) 130 A very good curacy of 
y® college, at Tring in Buckinghamshire .. becomeing void. 
1719 Swirt Yo Young Clergyman, Mf they be very fortunate 
[they] arrive in time to a curacyin town. 1836 Pensy Cycl. - 
VI. 487/1 The living is a perpetual curacy, 3872 E, Peacocit 
Mabel Heron 1, iv. 66 He had held a curacy inYorkshire. 

2. The office of a curator or guardian, curator- 
ship. Obs. vare—?. : . 

1934 Nortn Zxam. n. iv. § 57 (1740) 260 The republican, 
Party concluded such Issue must come to the Crown young, 
and then they had a Game de integto, by Way of Curacy 
and Protectorship. : 

Curag(e, obs. form of Courack, ¢ 

Curaige, -agie, obs. forms of CULRAGE.: | 

Curaiows, Curale, Curan, obs, ff: Coursgy- 
ous, Conan, Curran. . ba La 

|| Cuxaye (kierarZ).. Also curara, -ri, [A.cor- 
ruption of the native name (weeri-lé or weeri'r2) also 
written wourali, woorart, ouralt, ourart, wourara, 
ete., in the lang. of the Macusi Indians of Guiana, . 
a Carib dialect. The consonant of the last syllable. 
varies between-/ and. In F..cuvare, (The initial 
¢ is said to represent a click.or catch in the native, 
pronunciation.) -See Ourant, Wouratt.] * i 


A blackish-brown resinous bitter’ substance, , ob-. 


- tained as an extract from Strychuos toxifera, and ° 


| ?Cuvarize (kitiorireiz), v. | Med 
| To administer curare to (an animal), esf. in'a phy-: 


other, plants of tropical South America; used by 


the Indians to poison their arrows. 

When introduced into the blood it acts as a powerful 
paces arresting. the action of the motor nerves; used 
argely in physiological experiments. ae 

1777 Ronentson Hist, Aimer. 1. (1778) I. 328 A poison in 
witch they dip the arrows employed in hunting .. the chief 
ingredient in which is the juice extracted from the root of 
the curare, a species ofwithe. 1836 Maccinuivray tr. fn 
baldi's Trav, xix. 274 The curare .. like the venom of ser- 
pents., only acts when introduced directly into the blood. , 
3875 H.C. Woop 7/erag. (1879) 186 Animals’ quicted by 
curari. 1883 Contcnp.-Rev. June 793 A moral curare.. 
paralysing will and emotion. 4 ; 
Curarine (kitivrirain). Chem... [f. prec. +, 
-InE; cf, I. curarine.] A bitter poisonous alka-. 
loid, Ci) H,; N, obtained from curare.: 

* 3863-92 Watrs Dict. Chen, Ti: 186 The physiological 
action'of curarine appears to be the same as that of curara. 
2869 Roscor Elen. Chet. 431. 7 = se 
[f. Curan-k + -IZk.]. 


siological experiment, in order to destroy thé motor. - 
functions of the nervous’system. Hence Cu'xarized 
Ppl. a, Curariza‘tion. - SAS ace 
1875 H. C. Woop Téevap. (1879) 185 Curarized animals 
poisoned by hydrocyanic acid. “/éid. 201 - Prevented. by 
curarization and artilicial-respiration.. 1892 Pad? Mail G.: 
22 Oct, 2/1 A medical man had-told-her that the animals 
would be cuirarized in such experiments: ' ve 


CURASSOW. 


Curas(e, -rasse, -raseer, 
Currass, -TER. : 
‘.Curassow (kitierisdu). Forms: 7 corrosou, 
=80, -reso, 8 curasso, :ragoa, 8-9 curassao, 9 
-sow. [A phonetic spelling of the name of the 
island Curacao (kzrasau’).] One of a family of 
gallinaceous birds found in. Central and South 
America; they have a general resemblance to the 
turkey, and several species are domesticated. 

The most common species, to which the name corrosou or 
Curagao-birdwas originally applied, is the Crested Curassow, 
Crax alector, of a greenish-black colour with a white crest ; 
the Galeated Curassow or Cushew-bird, Pauxis galcata, has 
a large bony protuberance on the upper part of the bill. 

1685 L. Warer Voy. (1729 334 The Corrosou is a large 
black land-bird, heavy and big as a turkey-hen. 1699 
Danmrter_.Yoy. Il, 1, 67 The Correso.. The Cock has 
a, Crown of black Feathers on his Head, and appears very 
stately. 1837 Penny Cycl, VU. 2129/2, 1847 CARPENTER 
Zool. § 430 ‘The Crested Curassow is one of the most com- 
mon Birds of Guiana, 1852 T11. Ross Huméboldt’s Trav. U1. 
aie 162 The cries of the Curassao..and other gallinaceous 

irds, 


-sheer, obs. ff. 


Curassow turkey, 

Curat, -e, obs. forms of Cumass. 

Guratage (kitierétedz).  [f. CuraTE + -acx.] 

+1. The office of a curator or guardian; provision 
of curators or guardians, Ods, 

2739 State Papers in Ann, Reg. 255/2 The appointment 
of the tutelage and curatage for the King, during his 
minority. 7 

2. Sometimes applied to the house or residence 
provided for a curate. [After vécarage.] 

32879 Standard 31 July (Births), At The Curatage, Bid- 
denden, Staplehurst, Kent. 1893 CrockForp Clerical 
Directory Pref, 13 A very few clergymen date their letters 
from ‘The Curatage’..It can only be in very exceptional 
cases that the house inhabited by a Curate can have the 
very slightest claim for any sort of name..analogous ta 
that of a vicarage or rectory; and even then it may be 
questioned whether. .it should not be ‘ Parsonage’, 

Curate (kitiorrét), Also 4-8 curat, 4-5 ouret(t, 
6 currat, curatte. fad. med.L. cirétus, in It. 
curato, ¥F. curé (13th c. in Littré). The med.L. 
and It. ‘are originally adjs. ‘of, belonging to, or 
having a cure or charge’, whence as sb. ‘ one who 
has a cure or ecclesiastical charge ’.] 

1, One entrusted with the cure of souls; a spiri- 
tual pastor, +8. ger. Any ecclesiastic (including 
a bishop, etc.) who has the spiritual charge of a body 
of laymen, +b. A clergyman who has the spiritual 
charge of a parish (or parochial district) ; the par- 
son ofa apheer 

(Now only as an archaism or etymological use.) 

e1340 Hamroie Prose Tr. (1866) 24 The thride liffe.. 
Jongith to men of holi-chirch, as to prelates and to oper 
Curatis, the which han cure and souerante ouer othir men 
forto teche and reule hem. ¢ 1350 in Horstmann A/fene. 
Leg, (1882) 51 Saint Peter ., was chosen pape of Rome And 
chief curate of Cristendome. ¢ 1382 Wyvctir Se/. IVks, 111. 
518 Not oonly simple prestis and curatis but alsa sovereyne 
curatis as bisshopis, « 1483 Liber Niger in Housch, Ord. 
(1799) 49 Also this Deane is curate and confessour of all this 
houshold. 1493 in Wadley Bristol IVills (1886) 17x (Will of 
layman), To my Curate, vicar of the saide Church, iiij 
mesures of wode. 193: Dial. on Laws Eng. u. lv. (1638) 175 
Variance began to rise betweene Curats and their Parish- 
joners. 1545 Primet Hen. Vil, Litany, Send down upon 
our bishops and curates .. the healthful spirit of thy grace. 
1634 CANNE WVecess. Sept”. (x849) 32 Whosoever taketh upon 
him, 10 be a curate of souls, parson, bishop, or what other 
spiritual pastor soever, 1927 Swirt AZodést Proposal, To., 
pay tithes ogatnat their conscience to an episcopal curate, 
1886 Guardian 3 Mar, 321/3 As a preacher, or parochial 
organizer, or a curate of souls. 1886 Church Q. Rev, XXII. 
298 In immediate subordination. .to the chief ‘curate of the 
parish, or to the bishop only. ‘ 

@: Se. Hist, Applied to the episcopal incum- 
bents of the Scottish parishes from 1662 to 1688. 

1706 A. Suietps Eug, Church Commun, Pref, 3 Others 
could not join in hearing the Curates. 1855 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. WV. 251 About two hundred curates—so the 
episcopal priests were called—were expelled. ' 

d, Applied to parish-priests abroad; a French 
* curé, Italian cuvato; Spanish cura, etc. 

cx6so Bratuwarr Baynabees Fru, mi. (1818) 14x. Thence 
to Gastile .. I drunk stingo With ‘a butcher and Domingo 
Th’ Curat._ 1724 De For Mém. Cavalier (1840) 6 In our 
journey to Paris {we met] an old priest. .near 2 little yillage 
whereof he was curate, x80r Aved, Fred. V. 351 In the 
neighbourhood of Vienna. .in the village Brunnam Gebizg: 
the respectable curate of that parish, etc, |. . 

2. A-clergyman engaged for a stipend or salary, 
and licensed by the bishop of the diocese to perform 
ministerial. duties. in the parish as a députy or 
assistant of the incumbent} an assistant to a parish 
priest. - ae ; 

. This use of-the word.is peculiar to the Church of England 
and to the R. C. Church in Ireland, where assistants to 
the parish priests are also so called. It appears'to have 
originated in the application of the name czraée to the 
clergyman iz actual charge of a parish of which the benefice 
was held by a non-resident clergyman, the head of a college, 
etc., and to have been thence extended to the deputy of an 
aged and infirm incumbent, and so gradually to any deputy 
‘or assistant of the beneficed clergyman, more fully described 
as a stifendiary ov assistant curate. ,This is now. the 
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ordinary popular application of cvate. A clergyman ap- 
pointed by the bishop to take charge of a parish ste chapelry 
during the incapacity or suspension of the incumbent is 
called ‘a Cavate-in-charge. ‘The incumbent of the chapel 
or church of an ecclesiastical district, forming part of an 


.ancient parish, appointed by the patron and licensed by the 


bishop is a Perfeinal curate; these now rank as vicars. 
1557 Indenture of Advowson of Garsington, And that 
also the said president [of Trinity Coll., Oxf.] being parson 
of the said Rectorie (of Garsington] shall likewise for euer 
at his own proper charge fynde one sufficient Catholike and 
hable Curat to serve in the said Rectorye and parishe 
churche, 1887 Petit. in Fuller Ch. /ist. 1x. vii. §x No 
Non-resident having already a license or Faculty may enjoy 
it, unless he depute an able Curate, that may weekly preach 
and catechize. 1597 Hooker Heeé, Pol. v. xxx. §2 When 
a Minister doth serue as a stipendarie Curate. 1614 ‘I’. 
Apams Devil's Banquet 322 Let vs not take and keepe 
liuings of an hundred, or two hundred pound a yeare, and 
allow a poore Curate (to supply the voluntary negligence of 
our non-residence) eight, or..ten pounds yecrely. 1709 
Steere & Swirt Tatler No. 71 ?5 Our Vicar.. when his 
Curate..preaches in the Afternoon ,. sleeps sotting in the 
Desk on a Hissock. 1796 H/ull Advertiser a4 Sept. 3/2 A 
clergyman has for several years officiated as assistant curate 
at a chapel of ease, 1844 J.T. Hewiettr Parsons & W 
xi, The poor perpetual-curate, or sub-vicar. 1883 G. Lioyp 
£6) § Flow 1,24 Some over-worked curate or sister of 
mercy. 1892 Biomrie.p Hist. Heyford 51 These three 
acolytes in succession were curates-in-charge of the parish. 
+3. One who has a charge; a curator, over- 


seer. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 271/3 What reward yelded the 
tyrauntes to their curate. 162x Motte Camerar, Liz. 

ior. ut. 197 He caused them {soldiers] all to be hang’d on 
a tree hard by the castle, and their curat higher than all 
therest. 1660 Hexuam, Heyst-raed?/, the Curates or Over- 
seers of Bancks and Dikes, that the Sea or Water-flouds 
breakes not in. 

4. attrib. (in quot. fig.) 
wee CLEVELAND Foes 10 But left the Sun her curate 
ight. 
Tence (chiefly zozce-wds.) Cu'ratess, the wife of 
acurate. Cura‘tial z., having the position of a 
curate. CGura‘tic, -ical a., of or pertaining to 
acurate. Curratize v.,to actasa curate. Cu'rato- 
cwilt, Curato‘latry, worship of a curate or curates. 

186x Trottore Barchester T. xxi. (D.) A very lowly 
curate I might perhaps essay to rule; but a curatess would 
be sure to get the better of me, 1889 G. M. Fenn Cure of 
Souls 48 What a charming little curatess she would make ! 
1886 Church Rev. 9 Apr. 180, I now offer to. .your curatial 
readers..Dr. Hayman’s table, 1882 Graphic 4 Feb. 98 If 
the curatic period were merely a brief apprenticeship. 1877 
Lapy Woop Sheen's Foreman 1. 239 ‘The uihe pas tail’ 
had never tickled his curatical nose. x80x C, K. Suarre 
Let#. (1888) I, 103 Her spouse is in the church, and at 
present curatizing. 87x Zemple Bar Mag, Nov. 541 
Curatolatry is a Fignt sporadic disorder which spreads a 
little at certain seasons. 

Curatel (kitteritel), Roman Law. [ad. med. 
L. citratela, £. ciirdtus, citrator: cf. titéla, In F. 
curatelle, Ger, kzratel.] The position of being 
under the guardianship of a curator. 

1875 Postr Gaius 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 119 Wardship and 
curatel are only incapacities of disposition. 


+Cwrateship. Ods. [f. CuRATE+-SHIP.] 

1. The office or position of a curate; a curacy. 

xg98 Frorio, Pena, a vicarage, a curatship, a parsonage. 
1603 Const. § Canons Eccl. § 23 Except..he be..admitted 
..to some Benefice or Curateship, 1684 tr. Agrifpa’s 
Van. Artes \xiv. 209 He hath..two Benefices, one Curate- 
ship of twenty Crowns, another Priory of forty. 186 
Perry Hist, Ch. Eng. 1, xv. 576 In Lincolnshire. .there are 
many miserably poor vicarages and curateships. 

2, The personality of a curate. ronce-use. 

17.. Swirr Poems, Parson's Case, Should fortune shift 
the scene, And make thy curateship a dean, 

3. Curatorship. 

1855 Lorenz tr. Pan der Keessel’s Sel. Theses cccexxi, 
Wards and others who are under guardianship or curate- 
ship. 

+ Cura‘ting. Obs. In curating-books, shelf-lists 
of books in the Bodleian Library, used by its 
Curators to verify the contents of the shelves. 

1jo§ Hearne Collect. 8 Nov. 1. 68 The Curating Books. 
rgtz {bid III. 304 Nor can I find by the Curating Book 
yt there ever was. : 

+Cura‘tion. Obs. In 4-5 -cioun(e, -cyoun, 
4-6 -cion, -cyon. :[MIE., a. OF. cxracton, ad. 
L. citration-em, n. of action £ citrare to Cure] 

1. The action of curing ; healing, cure. - 

€1374 CHaucer Troylus 1.735 Pat of pi wo is no cura- 
cioun. 1483 Caxron Gold. Leg. 303/t In medycynal cura- 
cion and hélynge. 1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. u. iv. 
ax In the curation of a choleryke Aposteme.: 1646 Sin T. 
Browne Pseud. Zp. u. iii, 74 The method also of curation 
lately delivered by Daniel Beckherus. 1677 Gate Crt, 
Gentiles U1. 1..143 The curation of the soul from its sin. 

2. Curatorship, guardianship. 

1769 C. Lee in G. Colan’s Posth. Lett, (1820) 94 That 
. Fehoua havesaddled you with the curation of my affairs. 
39774 Be. Hatuirax Anal, Rom, Law (1795) 18 History of 
Curation from its beginning, - ; 

. Curative (kitieritiv), a (sb). [a. F. curatif, 
ive (15th c.), £. L. cétrat-, ppl. stem of cirare to 
Cure: ‘see -IVE.] Sahay. pee: 

. -I. 1. Of or pertaining to the ciing'of disease or 
the healing of wounds. : 2 2 

1533 Exyor Cast, Heithe (154) 60b, The part curative, 
whiche treateth of healynge of sycknes. 154% R. CorLanp 
Galyeu's Terap. 2 FUiij; Alway the curatyfe indicacions 


CURATOR. 


are correspondent to y* nombre of y° affections and 
dyseases. 167% SALMON Sy, Jed, 111, xiii. 349 ‘The Curative 
part of Medicine. 1800 Afed. Frnl, III. 395 Those who 
have practised the Curative Art in that City. 1878 C. 
Stanrorp Symd, Christ viii. 206 Christ's curative miracles, 

2. Having the lendency or power to cure disease ; 
promoting cure. 

1644 Butwer Chiro/. 147 The conveyance and application 
of that curative vertue. jog Fy, Futrer Med, Gyn. 
(1711) 4 Consideration of it only as it may prove Curative, 
not as Palliative. 1865 Livincstone Zamidesi ii. 60 This 
sleeping is curative of what may be incipient sunstroke. 
1881 J. Sistion in Nature No. 616. 370 Curative medicine. 

b. fig. Remedial, corrective, 
. 166x Origen's Opin. in Phenix (1721) 1. 82 All Punishment 
is curative. 1686 Horneck Crucif. Jesus xix, 542 All 
afflictions and judgments of this life are curative. 1880 
Pearson in Victorian Rev, 2. Feb. 538 Men .. 
ask whether the plébiscite is to be curative or preventive, 
IT.. as sb, A remedial medicine or agent. 

Hence Cu'ratively adv.; Cu'vativeness. 

1862 in Pal? Mall G. 13 Jan. (1885) 4/2 It has shown itself 
to be curatively deterrent and reformatory. 18975 Confenp. 
Rev. XXV. 303 An element of genuine curativeness. 1879 
M. Arnotn /7ish Cathol, Mixed Ess. 115 Conscious not of 
their vain disfigurements of the Christian religion, but of 
its genuine curativeness. 

Curator (kiurgitor, kifieriter), Forms: 4 
curatour, 5 couratour, curature, 5-6 -oure, 6- 
curator. [Partly a. AF. curatour = F. -ateus 
(13th c. in Godefroy Supp.), ad. L. citrdtor, -drem, 
overseer, guardian, agent-n. f. ciirare (see CURE) ; 
partly directly from Latin. ‘The former derivation 
gaye the pronunciation cz‘rator in senses I and 2; 
the latter gave c#ra‘tor.] One who has the care or 
charge of a person or thing. 

I, Senses derived through AF. cuvatour. 

1. One appointed as guardian of the affairs of 
a person legally unfit to conduct them himself, as 
a minor, lunatic, etc.; used in Roman Lat, esp. 
for the guardian of a minor after the age of tutel- 
age; hence a current term in Scotch Law. 

1413 Lypa. Pilger, Sowle iv. xxxviii. (1859) 64 They leden 
the kynge at theyr owne lust, ryght as tutours, and coura- 
tours. 1463 Aderdeen Burgh Rec. 12 July (Jam. Suppl.), 
Henry of Culan .. of lanchful aige, out of tutoury and has 
chosine til his curatfourJis to gowerne him.  1g§5 Se, Acé 
Mary (1597) 83s Quhen onie Minor passis the 3eires of his 
Tutorie, and desiris Curatoures. 1590 SwinpuURNE Tes¢a- 
ments rozb, When he is of the age of 14. yeeres..the 
minor maie then. .choose a curator, either the same person 
that was tutor or some other. @ 1649 Drums, or Hawtu. 
Hist. Jas. V, Wks. (1711) 86 A quarrel .. arising between 
the curators of the laird of Langton, and one of his uncles. 
xen Hoses Leviath, 1. xvi, 82 Mad-men that have no use 
of Reason, may be Personated by Guardians, or Curators. 
2783 W. Stewart in Scots Afag. Mar, 30/2 He is tutor 
and curator..to several orphans, 1848 Wiarton Lazo 
Lex, 281/2 In England, the guardian performs the offices 
both of a tutor and a curator, under the Roman law, 1891 
Pall Mall G. 12 Nov. 6/1 ‘Lhe Dukes of Fife and West- 
minster as curators for the Duke of Sutherland’s younger 
sons, oppose the petition. 

+ 2. One who has the cure of souls; =Curars 1. 

1362 Lanct, P. PZ. A, 1. 169 Curatours bat schulden kepe 
hem clene of heore bodies Pei beop cumbred in care. 1377 
Ibid. B. xx: 279 For persones and parish prestes bat shulde 
be peple shryue, Ben curatoures called to knowe and to 
hele, Alle fre hen her parisshiens, ¢ 1423 Wyntoun Crow, 
vit. vi, 29 He wald ..Mak for pis man swa gret prayere, As 
if he had bene his curature. cxz4s0 Myre rz Wharefore 
pou preste curatoure, 3ef bou plese thy satiyoure. 


TI. Modem senses, from L. czeraéor. 
8. gen. A person who has charge; a manager, 


overseer, steward. ; 
1632 Litucow 77av. 1x. (1682) 364 The Oven producing 
at one time three or four hundred living Chickens..for the 
Hatcher or Curator, is only Recompenced according to the 
living numbers, 1691 T. Hane] Ace, New Juvent. 34 
‘They who. .are by the Crown made. . Curators of the Health 
and Safety of its Ships. | 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 495 The 
orthography might ‘be in some measure altered by the 
curator of the impression. 1862 Ruskin Alunerva P, (1880) 
29 The real state of men of property being, too commonly, 
that of curators, not possessors, of wealth. . . 
4., spec. in Universities, @. In some foreign uni- 
versities: A member of 2 board (or an individual 
official) having the general superintendence of the 
whole uniyersity,. and the power to select or 
nominate professors. b, Jn the University of Ox- 
ford : A member of one of the committees or boards 
having the charge of various portions of University 
property, as the Curators of the University, Chest, 
of the Bodleian Library, etc. So at Durham. 
ec. In the. Scottish Universities: A member’ of 
the body charged with the election, of a.number of 


the professors. ©. . : 

a.- 1692 Woon Azh, Oxon, 1, 406 The curators of that Uni- 
versity [Leyden] gave him qn yearly stipend, — 27a7~sr 
CuamBers Cyel. s.v., Lhe curators are chosen by the states 
of each province : the university of Leyden-has three; the 
burghermasters of the city have a fourth, 1834 Sim W. 
Hamiuton Déscuss. 358 The curator [at Pisa] was charged 
with the general superintendence of student and professor ; 
and whatever directly-or indirectly concerned the well- 
being of the University, was within his sphere, . 1840 
Penny Cyci, XVIII. 322/1 An_excellent system of public 
education. .was introduced by the university of Vilna under 
the superintendence of its curator Prince Adam Czartoryski. 

b.. 1693 Oxford Act u. 11 Nest the Curators fof the 


CURATORIAL, 
Theatre) must take care No breach of Peace be suffer'd 


there, -17z0 in H, Bedford Vind, Ch. Eug. 172 The Cara-. 


tors in their Annual Visitation of the Library. 1893 Ozford 
Ouiv. Cat., Curators of the Bodleian Library. =Curators of 
the Indian Institute..Curators of the Park, efc. 

€. 1858 Universities of Scotl, Act (21-2 Vict, c.83 § 13) The 
Right of Nomination or Presentation to the Office of Princi- 
pal and to all Professorships in the University of peer a 
..exercised by the Town Council of Edinburgh .. shall 
transferred. .to..Seven Curators. 

5. The officer in charge of a museum, gallery of 
art, library, or the like ; a keeper, custodian. 

- In many cases the official title of the chief keeper. 

1661 Evetyn Diary 19 July, In which {diving-bell] our 
curator continued half an hour under water. 1667 P/i/, 
Trans, Il, 486 The Curator of the Royal Society. 1767 
Hunter /bid. LVIIL. 42 The Curators of the British 
Muszxum, 1837 Locenart Scofé vii, In June 1795 he was 
appointed one of the Curators of the Advocate’s library. 
3889 Whitaker's Almanack 160. Museum of Practical 
Geology. .Curator, Registrar and Librarian, . 

6. A designation of public officers of various 
kinds under the Roman Empire. 

1728 H, Hernert tr. Flenzy's Eccl, Hist. 11. 16 Callidius 
Gratianus who was Curator in the year 314. 184x W. 
Seatoine /taly § Jt. Is/. 1. 103 The city was. .divided into 
fourteen regions, each of which had two police superin- 
tendents, called Curators, 

Curatorial (kittorStdoridl), a. [f. L. citratori- 
us (f. céirdtor-em curator) +-st.] Of or pertaining 
to a curator. 

1754 Erskine Princ, Se, Law (1809) 65 They may authenti- 
cate tutorial and curatorial inventories. ©1834 Sir W. 
Hamitton Discuss, (1852) 362 On the curatorial system like- 
wise was established the excellence of the classical schools of 
Holland. «a 1854 £. Forses in Wilson & Geikie Avemz. xi. 353 
My revenues, professorial and curatorial, being as yet small. 

Curatorship (kiurétaifip). [f Curator + 
-SHIP.] The office or position of a curator. 

1sgo Swinaurne Testaments 246 If the names be arti- 
ficiall, not naturall, as to use Froerorsnit for curatorship. 
we Avuirre Parergon 186 ‘They..are exempted .. from 

uardianships, Curatorships and the like. 186x Witson & 
Gemin Mem, E, Forbes xi. 351 His acceptance of the 
Curatorship of the Zoological Society. 

Curatory (kitioritari), sd. fad. L. ciratoria 
guardianship, f. c#rdator: see above.) 

1. The office or charge of 2 curator; curatorship ; 
chiefly in Romaz and Se. Law. 

1560 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot, (1621) 46 That the Rector .. 
be exempted from .. any other charge..such as_tutorie, 
curatorie, executorie, and the like. 1672 Se. Acts Chas. 1, 
c. 2 Giftes of Tutory or Curatory, 1862 Darzer Hist. 
Edin, Univ, 1.243, My curatory of the library distracts me. 
1880 Muiruran Gains 1. § 142 Some are under tutory or 
curatory, and others under neither of those guardianships. 

2. A college of curators in a foreign university. 

1834 Sir W. Hanitton Discuss, (1852) 360 The most illus- 
trious scholars in the curatory (of Leyden). 

Cuwratory, ¢. [ad. L. ciratari-us, £, citrator 
in mod. use referred to cifrare, citrat- to Cune.] 
Of or peeuong to curing or healing ; curative. 

1 uLweR Chiro, 148 The curetorie miracles... The 
exorcists .. used this curatorie adjunct. 1681 tr. IVidlis’ 
Rem, Med. Wks, Vocab., Therapeutich, the curatory art 
of medicine. 1854 Blackw. Mag. LXXVI. 309 The ordi- 
nary curatory process, 

Curatrix (kiurétriks). [L. cttrairix, fem, of 
cirator guardian, etc., in F. cetratrice. Cudworth 
uses it in a sense taken from the medical sense of 
ctirare'to Cunn.] 

+t. A female healer or curer. Ods. 2once-wd, 

1678 Cupwortn Lutel/, Syst, 167 That Nature of Hippo- 
crates, that is the Curatrix of Diseases. 

2. A female curator or guardian. 

1846 in Worcester; whence in later Dicts, 

Curats, obs. form of Currass. 

+ Curature. Ols—). [a. OF. curature, or ad. 
L. car dtira (Ef. tiirdre > see CURE Z.).] = CURATOR- 
SHIP, 

1605 Raveicn Introd. Hist. Eng. (1693) 31 Philip .. Kin, 
of France, was a Child .. and .. _ 23) 3 the Cavities ot 
Baudovin Earl of Flanders, 1730-6 Bamey (folio), Cura- 
ture, care in ordering or managing any thing. 

Curature, obs. form of Curaror. 

Curb (karb), sb, Forms: 5-7 corbs, curbe, 
6-7 courbe, 7 courb, corb, kurbe, 7- curb 
(dial. 6-7 orubb(e, 9 erub) ; also &. (chiefly. in 
senses 8-13) 7 kerbe, 7-9 kirb, 9 kerb. See 
also Crus. [The senses here placed all derive 
ultimately from F. cozrbe adj. (== Pr. cord, Sp., Pg., 
It. carve) :—L, curvus. bent, crooked, or from I, 
courber:—L, curvave: see Curs vt But their 
immediate etymological history presents differences, 
and Branches I and I might be treated as distinct 
words. Branch I appears only in Eng., and seems 
to be a derivativefrom Cuns v.1, in the sénse ‘ that 


which ¢ztrbs or bends the horsé’s neck’; it seems | 


to be the source of Curn z.2, under the influence 
of which again some of the senses under Branch III 
have arisen. Branch II contains a variety of senses 
found under F. cousde, subst. use of courdé adj. 
Branch TIT appears also to have- originated in I’. 


courbe in the sense of a curved or arched piece of: 


timber, iron, etc. used for structural purposes; but 
the sense appears to have been gradually modified 
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after Curs 2.°,so as to involye more and more the 
sense of a restraining or confining border. In this 
group the word is often spelt Kerz, which is‘at 
present established in sense 12. Cf KenNzL.] °° 
_ £1, A chain or strap passing under the lower 
jaw of a horse, and fastened to the upper ends of 
the branches of the bit ; used chiefly for checking 
an unruly horse. 

The reins being attached to the lower‘ends of the branches 
of the bit, leverage is obtained for forcing the chain against 
the jaw of the horse. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes se If he yeue him 
[a strong hors] not a strong bitte with a corbe, he shal 
neuer con gouerne him. 1830 Parser. 209/: Courbe for 
a bridell, gourmette, 2590 Spenser #, Q. 1.1, 1 His angry 
steede did chide his foming bitt, Asmuch disdayning to the 


curbe to yield. 1684 R. H. Sch. Reerveat. 24 A plain 
watering Chain, Cheek large, and the Kirb, thick round 
and big, 1782 Cowper Gilsin xxii, That trot became 


a gallop soon In spite of curb and rein. 1835 W. Irvinc 
Tour Prairies 180 This fine young animal..reduced. to 
+ -pass his life under the harness and the curb. 

. fig. Anything that curbs or restrains ; a check, 
restraint. 

1613 SvLvesTER Microcosuogr. Wks. 800 Service is to the 
Lofty minde A Curb, a Spur to th’ abiect Hinde. 1632 
J. Havwarp tr. Bioudi’s Eromena 112 So checkt was his 
forwardnesse with the curbe of bashfulnesse. 1720 OZELL 
Vertot's Rom. Rep. 1. vu. 417 A Dictator, whose Authority 
might be a Curb upon the Cabals and Intrigues of the 
Tribunes, 1854-6 PatMorE Angel in Ho. 1. u. ix, In what 
rough sort he chid his wife For want of curb upon her 
tongue. 187x G. Merevitx H. Richmond xxxiv. (1889) 
352 My temper was beginning to chafe at the curb, 

3. Zlectric Telegr. A method of signallin; 
through a long cable, by sending a powerfu 
signal followed by one or more weak signals of 
opposite sign, the effect of which is to ‘curb’ or 
prevent the main signal from lingering in the cable; 
a signal transmitted in this way. Only in Comd., 
as curb-key, curb sender (an instrument for trans- 
piety | signals in this way) ; curb-sending, -signal. 

1867 Cuttey Handbk. Pract, Telegr. (ed. 2) 247 Arrange: 
ments. .for discharging a cable rapidly, and for equalisin 
the effect of dashes and dots; the most effective of whic 
is the curb key. 1877 Frul. Soc. Telegr. Eng, V.213 The 
object of the automatic nder is to diminish the re- 
tardation of signals in long cables. 1897 Telegraphic Font. 
1 Feb, 27 This system of using two currents, one to produce 
the signal and the other. .to neutralize .. the residual effect 
of the first, is what is known as Curb-Sending. /d/d., 
Trials have been made .. to send curbsignals by means of 
a hand-key. : 

II. Corresp. to I. courde sb. in various senses, 

4. A hard swelling on the hock or other pt of 
a horse’s leg; the disease characterized at A ese. 

1523 Firzners, “usd, § x07 A courbe is an yil sorance, 
and maketh a horse to halte sore, and appereth vppon the 
hynder legges..vnder the camborell place. 1616 Surri. & 
Marnu. Country Farme 145 ntargin, The courbe, or 2. long 
swelling beneath the elbow of the hough. 1693 Loud. Gas. 
No. 3132/4 One brown Gelding. .a Curb on his near Hock. 
1941 Compl. Fam. Piece ut. 458 For the Curb, you must 
leave out the Mercury. 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 380 
The Horses..show no tendency to Curb or Spavin. 

5. A curve, an arc. [I*. courbe.| Obs. rare. 
r6or Hortann Pliny I. x18 The v consts of this 
streight Bosphorus... boweth and windeth like a curb to 
Menotis, 2739 tr. Montaigne mt. iti. 5 The form of my 
Bud is round .. so that the curb presents me with a view 
of all my books, . 

6. A mould or template by which to mark out 
curved work. (Sometimes spelt Zerd.) 

3798 P, Nicttotson Carpenters New Guide (1801) 21 The 
ceiling wants to be hollowed out. .1I shall. show the method 
of making a curb for that purpose..A curve being traced 
round the points of intersection, will give the form of the 
curb, 31859 Donatpson & GLEN Specifications 582 ‘The 
Carpenter is to... provide all kerbs and trammels for tanks 
and vaults. | : 

+7. Thieves’ cant. A hook. Obs. 

1s9x [see Curzer 2}. . i 

TIT. Anenclosing framework or border : in the 
first place, the curved border of something round, 


but eventually applied also to things straight. 

The name appears to have originally connoted the exsved 
outline merely, and to have gradually taken more and more 
from the sense of -Curn. v.2, until this became the charac- 
teristic notion, and that of curvature entirely disappeared. 
Also spelt herd (third). 

8, A frame or ‘coaming’ round the top of a well 
(to which the lids or covers are fastened). 

mgr ALS. Ace. St. Fohu's Hosp. Canter, Payd for 
mendyng off'a boket off sen goby welle j@..for 2 stapyile 
& a hooke jd..for.. ij corbys ijs iiijd. xgx2 Zbid., For 
amendyng off f° corbe a bowt pe welle. 1610 Jéid., For 
caryng of the courb of the well to Ivy leane. 1807 Hurton 
Course Math, 11, 252 A carpenter is to put an oaken curb 
to a round well, at 87, per foot square: the breadth of the 
curb is to be zt inches, and the diameter within 33 feet. 
1839 Str C. Fetrows 7vav. Asia Afinor (x852) 18 The 
mouths or curbs of the wells are formed of the capitals of 
extremely fine Corinthian pillars. ois eee 
__b. A framing round the top ofa brewer's copper ; 
¢. An aperture in a’floor’or roof to support a trap- 


door or sky-light. ; ; 

1664 Evetyn Sylva. iv. § 15 [Elm] scarce has any superior 
for kerbs of co; 1743 Loud. & Country Brew, 11, (ed. 2) 
err Fastening his two wooden Doors just above the Curb of 
the Copper.’. 2852-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. s.v. Curd, 


‘The name curb is also given ..to the frame of ...a skylight. 


CURB. 


189 Donatpson & Gren Specifications 566 The top being 
prepared to receive the continuous ing for the grating. 
Jbid, 578 The floor grating to the Hall is to be fitted with 
n curb of York stone. :rebated on the top edge for the grating. 

9. A circular plate or cylindrical ring of timber 
or iron round the-edge of any circular structure 
(usually to hold it firmly together), me 
, & A circular or other curvilinear. wall-plate at the spring- 
ing of a dome. i 7 : 

. Acylindrical ring around the ‘eye’ ofadomeor similar 
structure, into which the ribs are framed (sometimes support- 
ing a lantern or cupola). - ‘ ” 

c. The ‘race-plate’ on the top of the fixed portion of 
a windmill, on which travel the rollers of the cap as it 
rotates; 2lso, the circular plate or ring at the base of the cap 
of a windmill, carrying the rollers. Batty eee 

1733 F. Price Brit. Carpenter (1753)28 The kirb,on which 
stands a lanthorn, or cupola. 1793 Smeaton Ladystone L. 
§ 48 One Kirb or circle of compass timber at each floor. 

1820 TrEDGoLD Carpentry (1853) 219 The brick dome .. of 

St. Mark, at Venice..was built upon a curb of larch timber 

intended to resist the tendency which a dome has to spread 

outwards at the base. x857 J. Watker Specif. Whithy High 

Lantern, The curb at the top for receiving the ends of: the 

rafters is to consist of a ring of gun-metal. x885 A, -R.- 

Wotrr Windmill 64 The cap, or head, of the mill. .ismade 

of timber. .with a circular curb at the lower part, which re- 

volves upon the one attached to the body of the mill .. The 
rollers. .are attached to the upper curb, and revolve against 
the. .Jower one. : 

10. A cylindrical ring of timber, iron, etc. form- 
ing the base on which the brickwork of a shaft or 
well is constructed. 

This ‘curb’ may be built into the crown of the arch of 
a tunnel, as in the case of a peanlsnng shaft (cf. 9b); or it 
may, as in the construction of a mine-shaft, descend with the 
steening which it bears, as the excavation proceeds. 

18x Farey Derbyshire I. 327 A curb, or flat ring of sound 
oak or elm is laid on the bottom, on which the stones or 
bricks are built to the top. The si then begun within 
this curb, 2838 F. W. Siums Pudlic Wks. Gt. Brit. 32 ‘The 
brickwork shall rest upon a cast-iron curb, fitting into the 
crown of the arch of the tunnel, forming a level base for the 
shaft to rest upon. 1844 — 7'nzelling 46 The sinking was 
attempted by means of a barrel (or drum) curb, which upon 
being undermined descended by its own weight and that of 
the brickwork (which was constructed upon the curb), Jéid, 
zog The shaft..can be securely connected with the crown of 
the tunnel, by means of a curb of brick or cast iron, ‘ 

11. A raised margin or edging around an oast, to 
confine the hops; also round q bed in. a garden 
or hothouse, or round a hearth, to serve as a fender. 

2733-7 Minter Gard, Dict.s.v. Lupulus, The Hops must 

e spread even upon the Oast a Foot thick or more, if the 
Depth of the Curb will allow it. 1881 Gard. Chron, No. 

12. 655 The curbs are filled with a nice Jot of plants. 1882 
Wore: Exhib. Catal, iii. 3 Polished brass curb. m 

b. An inclined circular plate placed round the 
edge of a soap or salt kettle to prevent the contents 
from boiling over. . ; 

\ 174 in KniGur Dict, Afech. ; : 

12. A margin of stone or other strong material 
protecting the outer edge of a side-walk and sepa- 
tating it from the roadway on which horses and 
vehicles travel. Usually spelt 4e7d. 

1836 Libr. Entert. Knowl., Pompeii (ed. 4) 1. gt These 
curbs [in woodcut, marked ‘kirb’]..scparate the foot pave- 
ment from the road. 3862° Suites Lueincess I. 29 In 
fixing the kerbs along the London footpaths, 1882 Nature 
XXV. 517 The idea is to make the curb of the pavement in 
the form of an iron box. : : 7 

transf. 1867 Howes Stal. Journ; 124 Leaning on the 
curb of the precipitous rock. P 

18. In varions other technical senses, some of 
which are difficult to classify. . 

a. Archit., Building, etc. An edge or ‘ nosing’, as ¢. g.to 
a'step; also a raised band (not sufficiently high to be a 
* dwarf wall’) to receive the lower ends of the palisades or 
railings of an enclosure or partition ; a breast-wall or retain- 
ing-wall to hold up a bank of earth; one of the plates form- 
ing the top of the sides of a grecn-house: the lower of the 
two planes forming the slope of a curb- or mansard-roof; 
‘the flashing of lead over the curb-plate to a curb-roof’; 
‘the woodwork forming the arris of a plaster-work groin’ 
(Archit. Publ, Sot. Diet); also applied to a‘ crib’ or cage 
to contain conerete until hardened, as ina foundation. | 

b. ‘The cylindrical cnsing within which a vortex-turbine 
wheel revolves 3 also the curved guide encompassing part 
of the periphery of a breast-wheel or scoop-wheel to confine. 
and direct the water against its buckets or floats. 

te. oe ‘stilling’ or stand {n’a brewery to support a cask, 
ete, Se 

x8x9 P. Nicttotson Archit, Dict, I. 308 Curd for Brick 
Steps, a timber nosing .. not only to prevent the steps from 
wearing, but also from being dislocated. x8s2-6: Archit. 
Publ, Soc. Dict. 8.¥., The edge, to a brick or tile step, is 
also called a ezrb, even if it be merely a stone or timber 
nosing. ~/bid., Where wrought iron railing bars set close 
are let into it..a cast iron curb is now much used. Jéid,, 
The plane, a5 {of the roof} is popularly called the cud. 
3859 Donatpson & Gren Specifications 619' Kerb part of 
the tower roof is to be covered with 6 1b. lead .. the surface 
of the kerbs is to be turned up against the checks of the 

, dormers. : : 

.x82§ Fossroxs ZEncycl, Antig, 1. 364 Ancient brew- 

houses had troughs of fead set on the ground, or on courbes. 

+14, Of uncertain meaning: Ods. 

1495 Will of Sir R.-Porter (Somerset Ho.), 1 bequeith to 
the church of Conway a furnesse and a Curbe of lede to hill 
{=cover, roof] the church with. 3527 Lane. Jills (Chetham 
Soc.) 36 Item I beqweth .. a grett pott:off brasse and my 
corbes of leyde a grat of hyron.’ Item a broche of yron 


IV.’ 15. attrib, and Comd, - Curb-bit, “bridle, 
a bit (or bridle) with a curb ;. curb-chain, a.chain 


CURB. 


acting as a curb; ourb-hook, ‘a hook which ‘the 
curb is hitched to’ (Felton Carriages Gloss.) ; 
curb-key, -sender, -signal (see 3); -curb-pin 
(see quot, 1874). Also CunB-PLATY, -ROOF, -STONE. 

1688 R, Hote Arioury ut. 305/2 Mr. Morgan calls .- 
a_Bit or Snaffe..Curbs or *Curb Bits. 1710 Loud..Gaz. 
No. 4698/4 A white Bridle, with a very light Kirb Bit. 
1847 Youatr Horse i. 15 To the Romans may be attributed 
the invention of the curb-bit. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1163/4 
A green velvet Saddle..and a *curb Bridle. . 2795 WoLcorT 
(P. Pindar) Pizdariana Wks, 1812'1V. 213, For those 
passions make a strong Curb-bridle, 1833 J. HotLanp 
Manuf. Metai Il. 312 This rise inthe bit is made to press 
hard against the roof of the horse’s mouth, at the same time 
that the *curb chain ange 4 presses the chin. 1874 Knicut 
Dict, Mech., *Curb-pius, the pins on the lever ofa watch- 
regulator which embrace the balrapeing of the balance 
and regulate its vibrations, 884 F. J. Brirren Watch § 
Clockit, 106'A balance spring uncontro! lled by curb pins, 

+Gurb, v.) Obs. rare. [A later spelling of 
Course 2, a, F. courber to bend, prob. influenced 
in form by Curs v.?, and by Curve, when this 
was coming in from Latin.] 

1. ¢vans, To bend, bow, curve. See also CunBED 

2, a. 

sa (see Coursey. 2]. 2662 H. Mone Philos. Writ. Pref. 
Gen, (1712) 15 [The Spirit of Nature] curbs the matter of the 
Sun into rounds of figure, which would otherwise be oblong. 

2. intr. To bend, bow, cringe. 

2377 [see Course z.1], x60 SHaxs, Ham, 1. iv. 155 [see 
Course z, 1: mod. edd, curb). «1649 Drumm. or Hawt. 
Cypress Grove Wks, (1711) 121 Bodies anguishing and curb- 
ing. 1808 J. Barrow Colun:d. vi. 26 [They] bow the knee 
And curb, well pleased, O Cruelty, to thee, 

Curb (kdxb), v.2 [Tn Branch I, dating back to 
16th c., app. f. Cours 56.13 Branch II is much later, 
f. Cons sd, 12.] 

I, L. trans. To put a curb on (a horse); to re- 


strain or control with a curb. 

1530 PatsGR. 500/r1, I courbe a horse, J fasten the courbe 
under his chynne. 1667 Mitton P, Z. x1. 643 Part wield 
thir Arms, part courb the foaming Steed, 1878 M. A. Brown 
Nadeschda 25 Curbing his fiery steed. - with foaming bit. 

2. fig. To restrain, check, keep in check. 

3988 J. Upart Diotrephes (Arb.) 10 Bridles to curbe them 
that kicke at their lordlines, 1607 Suaxs. Cov. 10. i. 39 To 
curbe. the _will of the Nobilitie. «163: Donne Pa: EES 
(1652) 35 To curbe our naturall appetites. 1726 Adv, Capt. 
R. Boyle 106 She begg’d me to curb my transport, for fear 
of- being overheard. 1848 Macauray Hist. Eng. 1. 217 To 
curb the power of France. 

+b. Const, of, from. Obs. 

1593 Suaxs. Rich, 12,1. 1. 54 The faire reverence of your 
Highnesse curbes mee, From giuing reines and spurres to 
my free speech. 15996 — Merch, V. w. i. 217 Curbe this 
cruell diuell of his will. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 29 
Benin or restrain our own Subjects from their natur: 

ights, 

II. 3. To furnish or defend with a curb or curb- 


stone. (In the latter case commonly £er'b.) 

186r Sunderland Times 2x Sept., That the footpath behind 
Cumberland-terrace be flagzed and kerbed. 2874 KnicuT 
Dict, Mech. sv. Curb, In sinking wells by sections 
which are curbed before another section is excavated. Zbid, 
The well at Southampton was .. curbed in this way. 1878 
N. Amer, Rev, CXXVII. 44x Curbed, lighted, sewered, and 
repaved. 

TEI. +4. Thieves’ cant, (See CunBER 2.) [Per- 

haps a distinct word.] Ods. 

aieg2 Greene Theeves fallitig out in Harl, Misc. VIL. 
389 (D.) Though you can foyst, nip, prig, lift, curbe, and use 
the black art. © * * : 

Curbable (ka-sbib’l), a. [f. Cur v.2 + -aBun,] 
That can be.curbed or restrained. 

1978 in Asn Szfgl.; and in mod. Dicts. 

Curbash.: see KooRBASH. 

+ Curbed, 27/. 2.1 Also courbed. [f. Corzv.1] 


Bent, bowed, curved. 

fe 1430 Lyng. Bochas 1, xx. (1554) 36 b, Thing y¢is courbyd 
or wrong ...To make it seme as it went vpright, ¢x450 
_Merlin 261 Longe and courbed, and brode sholderes and 
leene forage.) xg4t R. Corrann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 
The lyuer..is of fygure as of the moone, curbed towarde the 
rybl x Np Pietfarch’s Mor. 678 (R.) By crooked 
and curbed lines, 7046 G. Danten Poems Wks. 1878 I. 50 
Her haire vndrest, Like Adders on her Curbed Shoulders 
falls. *x69x Ray Creation u. (1704) 231 Though the Course 
of the Sun be curbed towards the Tropicks. 


Curbed (kaibd), 49/. a2 Ef. Cure sb. and v.2] 


1. Funished with or having a carb. 

x675 Lond. Gas. No. 975/4 An old curbed Bridle. 1695 
Ibid. 3048/4 Kirb’d Bridle. 1847 Youatr Horse i, 10 The 
severe and often cruel curbed-bit, ==“ 
_ bi. Carbed roof=Curn-Roor. : 

1866 Intell. Observ. No. 57. 178 Zinc-work on the curbed 


roofs. . ies 
2. jig. Restrained, checked.” - 

1897 SHaxs. 2 Hen. IV, wv. v. 131 The Fift Harry, from 
curb’d License pluckes The muzzle of restraint, 2862 Lp. 
Broucnam Brit. Const. xi. 157 Stephen .. owed his curbed 
authority to the constant rebellion of his Barons,’ ; 


Curber (kd-1be1). Also 6 courber, 7 curbar. 
[£ Cur v.42 +-ER 1] ; : 

1, One who or that which curbs, or restrains. 

16r0' Hearey St, Aug. Citie of God 45 Carthage..the 
greatest curberand terror of the Roman weale-publike, 2737 
L. Crarke Hist, Bible vi. (1740) 568 Great curbers of their 
passions, 21849 J. C. Mancan Poems (x859) 37 The in- 
structress of maidens And curber of boys. +++ ~ ~ 

Vou, IT. 
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+2. Thieves cant. (See quot. 1391.) Obs. (Per- 
haps a distinct word.] 

x59r GREENE 2nd Pt, Conny-caich, (1592) 24 The Courber, 
which the common people call the G52) 4, he that with 
a Curb (as they tearm it) or hook, doth pul out of a window 
any loose linnen cloth, apparell, or .. other houshold stuffe. 
1602 Row tanps Greeute's Ghost (1860) 4x A hooker, whom 
Conicatching English cals Curbar. 

_tCurbing, v7. sé.' Obs. [f. Cura 2.1] Curv- 
ing, curvature. 

x6oxr Hottanp PHiny I. 313 The curbing or crookednesse 
of the ridge-bone. 

Curbing (kixbin), v5/. 50.2 Ef. Curn 2.2] 

1. The action of the verb CurB; checking. 

166r Fecruam Resolves u. Wii, 306 The curbings and the 
stroaks of Adversity. 1846 D. Kine Lora’s Supper iv. 102 
The partial curbing of vicious usts, 

2. a. The furnishing of a side-walk, ete. with 
acurb. b. coer. The stones collectively forming 
acurb, (In this sense commonly spelt herding.) 

1869 Daily News 2 Feb., The granite kerbing on the sea 
wall. 1892 Times 14 Mar. 3/2 No paving, curbing, or 
channelling has been done to. .the road. 

48. Dhieves’ cant. (Cf. CURBER 2.) Obs. [Perhaps 
a distinct word.} 

1sor Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 53 The nature of the 
Lift, the Black art, and the Curbing law, which is the 
Filchers and theeves that come into houses. .or picklocks, or 
hookers at windowes, 

Ouwrbing, Z//. 2. [f. Curs v.2] That curbs; 
restraining. 

19719 D’Unrey Pills (1872) VI. 39 Who from thinking are 
free, That curbing Disease i’ the Mind. 1794 Suttivan 
View Nat. IV, 66 ‘To say.. that religion is not a curbing 
motive, because it does not always restrain, is’ [etc.]. 

+Curble. Obs. Also 6-7 kirble. [Derivative 
of Cuns, app. diminutive in form.] 

1. =Cors sd. 1. Also attrib. 

1sg8 Frorio, Guancetto, a little claspe or kirble hooke 
about a horses bit. x61q4 Markuam Cheap Husb, 1, ii. (1668) 
24 The kirble shall be thick, round, and large, hanging 
loosely upon his nether lip. 

2. =Curs sd. 8. 

21980 Five Wonders of World 6 Hoops in women's petti- 
coats almost as big as a well’s curble. 

Cuwrbless, a rare. [f. Cons sd. + -LEss.] 
Without curb or restraint. 

_ 8x3 T. Buspy tr. Lucretius 111. & The curbless rage 
inflames his savage blood. 1848 C. Bronte ¥, Eyre ix, 
A torrent, turbid and curbless. 4 

Currb-plate, [Cure sd. 8,9.] A curvilinear 
wall-plate at the springing of a dome, ete.; =Cunrs 
92, b; also, the plate or frame round the mouth 
of a well, etc.; the horizontal timber atthe junction 
of the upper and lower igs hi of a curb-roof. 

819 P. Nicuotson Avchit. Dict. 1. 308 The wall-plate of 
a circular or elliptically ribbed dome, is termed a cu7b-plate, 
as also the horizontal rib at the top, on which the vertical 
ribs terminate, 1860 J, Newzanps Carpenter § Joiner's 
Assist. 257 Curb-dlate..the circular frame of a well. 

Cwrb-roof. [Corp sd.] A roof of which 
each face has two slopes, the lower one steeper 
than the upper ; a mansard-roof. 

1733 F. Price Brit. Carpenter (1753) 18, B is called akirb 
roof, and is much in use, on account of its giving so much 
room withinside. 820 Trencotp Carpentry (1853) 95 It 
appears to have been with a view of lessening .. height that 
the Mansard or curb roof was invented. 1879 D, J. Hu 
Bryant 143 A spacious., mansion. -with a curb-roof, antique 
dormer windows. 

Curb-sender: see CURB sé. 3. 

Cu'rb-, kerb-stone. Also kirb-stone, One 
of the stones forming a curb, es. at the edge of 
a side-path ; hence, the stone edge of a side-path. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miserics Huse. Life (1826) xvi. iii, 
132 The two side-spaces from the wall to the kirb-stone. 
x80 Kinestey AZZ, Locke v, You goes and lies on the kerb- 
stone. 1862 Anstep Channel Isl. 1. iv. (ed. 2) 66 Black 
Guernsey granite for macadamised paving and curb stones. 

b. attrib, as curb-stone broker (7S), a 
broker, not a member of the stock exchange, who 
transacts. business in the streets. 

1860 in BaRrTLetT Dict. Amer. 1886 Pall Mall G. 28 May 
14/1 Both of these men are kerbstone brokers. 

wilye, obs. Sc. form of CUIR-BOUILLI, 

Curby (ke-ubi), @ [f. Corn sd, +-x.] Liable 
to be affected with curb (see CuRB sd. 4). Hence 
Owrbily adv. 

xis Meeson & Wetsov Resorts VIII. 132 The term 
‘curby hocks’ indicated a peculiar form of the hock, which 
was considered as rendering the horse more liable to throw 
outa curb; 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports. vt. 564 Curby 
hocks aré also hereditary, and should be avoided. 1892 
Sport. § Dran. News, 2t May 360/r That off hock..was 
always rather ‘curbily’ inclined. : 

Curce, obs, formi of CURSE, , 
-Gurch (kaxtf). Sc. Forms: 5 kerche, 
(courchie), 5-6 courch(e, curche, th cowrtche), 
4 kerch, (8 kirch), 7- curch, [An erroneous_ 
singular of caches, repr. OF ., couorechds, -chids, 
pl. of convrechef: see COVEROBIEF, KEROHIEF. } 

A covering for the head; a kerchief; ‘a square 

iece of linen used in former timés by women, 
instead of a cap or mutch’ (Jamieson). 

1449 BOKENHAM Seyztys (Roxb:) 285 She hyr wolde-aray- 
in #7 orely. :and.:Up on hyr hede leyn a foule kerche. 
3487 Sc. Acts Yas. I, .c. 71 On-theer heads short curches. . 
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Courchies of theer awin making. 1470 Henry Iadlace 1. 
24r A soudly courche our hed and nek leit fall. rg.. Peebles 
to Play, Ane said, ‘ My curches are not press’d’.  rg30 Juv. 
in Nuge Derelictz (1880) x.9 Item xxi neipkins and brest 
cowrtchis. Itm thre nek cowrtchis. 1698 M. Martin Voy. 
Kilda (2749) 50 The Kerch, or Head-dress worn by herself. 
18x0 Scott Lady of L. ut. v. uote, The snood was exchanged 
for the curch, toy, or coif, when a Scottish lass passed, by 
martiage, into the matron state, x84 Murs, Ontrnant 
Magda. Hepburn 1. 150 An old woman with long grey locks 
escaping from her curch. 

Curchee, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Currsy. 

Curchef, -chyfe, obs. forms of Kurcuizr. 

| Curoulio (kaikitlio). Zxtom. [a. L. cer 
culio, -6nem corm-weevil.|_ A Linnean genus of 
Beetles, containing the Weevils. Now applied 
especially to the common fruit-weevils, which are 
very destructive to plums. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica (1779) 429 The streaked shining 
Curculio. /6id. 430 Curculio. .'This insect is very destructive 
to flour as well as to most sorts of grain, 1860 EMERSON 
Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 327 Such an one has 
curculios, borers, knife-worms. 1882 Gardez 25 Mar. 191/3 
The Curculio has made the cultivation of the Plum im- 
possible in Eastern America. 

Hence Curcu:lionideous a., belonging to the 
Curewliontde or weevil-family. Curcu‘lionist, 
a specialist in the study of the Curculzonide. 

1881 Atheneum No. 2827. 904 A curculionideous larva, 
found feeding in the bulbs of lifies. 1874 Mivartin Contemp. 
Rev. XXAV, 362 That this naturalist is a Carabidist, and 
that a Curculionist. 

|Curcuma (kdskivma). Also in anglicized 
form curcume. [med. or mod.L. ad. Arab. 
huerkeeme saffron, turmeric : see Crocus.] a. Bot. 
A genus of Zingiberacex consisting of plants with 
perennial tuberous roots, furnishing various com- 
mercial substances, as zedoary, East Indian arrow- 
root, mango-ginger, turmeric, etc. b. The sub- 
stance called Turmeric, prepared from the tubers 
of C. Jonga, and used as an ingredient in curry 
powder, as 2 chemical test for alkalis, and for 
medicinal and other purposes. a¢frid., as curcuma 
paper, turmeric paper used as a chemical test. 

1617 Mosan tr. Wirtzung’s Pract. Physicke 2nd Table, 
Turmericke, Cyperus Jndicus, the Apothecarics call it 
Curcuma. 1633 Gerarve Herbal 1, xxvil. 34. (1732 tr. 
Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1. 35 The Curcuma of the Shops is 
asmall Root, about the Size of that of Ginger. 1800 Jed. 
rnd. III, 84 The liquor becomes alkaline, and reddens 
paper prepared with curcuma. ¢ 1865 Cire. Sc. 1. 351/2 In 
China, tea is frequently coloured with curcume. 1885 H. O. 
Forses Vai, Wandr. E. Archip, 196 Rive yellowed with 
curcuma powder. i 

Hence Curcumin, Chew., the colouring matter 


of turmeric. 

18g0 Perema Afat, Aled. 11. 1.1125 Curcumin. .is obtained 
..by digesting the alcoholic extract of turmeric in ether. 
1875 J. Artrietn Chem. (ed. 6) 531 Turmeric .. owes its 
yellow colour to curcumin, a resinous matter, 

Curd (kid), sd. Forms: a. 4-5 crodde, (5 
erod(e), 4-6 erudd(e, (§ cruyde, 5-6 crude), 5- 
north, dial. crud; B. 5-6 curde, curdd(e, 6 
courd, 5- curd. [ME. ernd (also crod) is found 
first in 14th c.; the form czrd is known from 15th 
c. The metathesis 77 =77 implies that the word 
is older, and may possibly go back to OE. ; but 
its earlier history and derivation are unknown. 

No similar word is known in Teutonic or Romanic; hence 
the source has been sought in Celtic: Irish has eruth, gruth, 
groth, Gaelic gruth curds, but it is not certain what relation 
(if any) the Celtic words hold to the English.) . 

1, The lated substance formed from milk by 
the action of acids, either naturally as when milk 
is left to itself, or artificially by the addition of 
rennet, etc.; made into cheese or eaten as food. 


(Often in #7.) 

3362 Lanct. P, Pi, A. vit. 269 Twey grene cheeses, and 
a fewe cruddes and crayme, ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorum 3 Styr 
hit wele .. Tyl hit be gedered on crud harde. _14.. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker s90/4g YFuncata .. Juncade, sive a crudde 
ymade yn make Ibid, 661/14 Hoc coaguium, crodde. 
3849 Compl. Scot. vi. 42 Thai maid grit cheir of, .curdis and 

uhaye. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus vt. xivi. 719 It melteth the 
qlustered crudde, or milke that is come to 4 crudde, 1632 
Suaxs. Wint. T. w. iv. 16x Good sooth she is The Queene 
of Curds and Creame. 12626 Bacon Sylva § 385 Milk. .is.. 
a Compound Body of Cream, Cruds, and Whey. 1846 
J. Baxter Lilm, Pract, Agri. (ed. 4) I. 197 This acid,. 
transforms the milkintoa curd. 2836 Mrs. Carte Le?z. II. 
294 Betty, who will have curds and cream waiting for me. 

fg. 1735, Pore Prod, Sad. 306 Sporus,. that mere white 
curd of Ass’s milk? 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 574/1 That 
caused Mrs. ‘Claxton's cloudy suspicion .. to settle into an 
absolute curd of sourness. . 5 08 

4b, ?The curdled milk in.the stomach of a 
young sucking animal, or the gastric juice of the 
same,-used for rennet. Oés. : 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. v1, 141 The mylk is crodded now 
to chese With ctudde of kidde, or lambe, other of calf. rss 
Turner Herbal 1..(1568) Bija, The ‘cruddes ‘found in a 
kyddes maw, or an hyndecalfes maw. 1601 Hontanp Pliny 
IL. 33z ‘The cruds or rennet of an horse fole maw, called by 
some Hippace. 1662 Lovett Hist. Anim, § Min. 24 The 
curd [of the calf) hath the same vertue as that of a Hare, 
Kid, or Lanib. *. oy ates 
- 2. tvansf. Any substance of similar consistency. or 
appearance. - Bette gh at Stee Seoveaets 
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z8rr A. T. Tuomson Loud, Disp, {1818) 603 Sulphuric j 


ether and compound spirit of ether precipitate a thick, 
white, tenacious curd, : 

b. The fatty substance found between the flakes 
of flesh in boiled salmon, cf. Curpy 3: 
* 1828 Sir H. Davy Sadmonia 98.To find a reason for the 
effect of crimping and cold in preserving.the curd of fish. 
1863 Woop Jilust, Nat. Hist. III. 37 Ifit [the salmon] be 
cooked within an hour or two after being taken from the 
water, 2 fatty substance, termed the ‘curd’, is found between 
the flakes of flesh, 

8. attrib. and Comb, as curd-cake, puff (confec- 
tions made with curds); cerd-ke adj.; curd- 
breaker, -crusher, -cutter, -mill, apparatus for 
crushing or cutting up cheese-curd in order to 
facilitate the separation of the whey; curd soap, 


a white soap made with tallow and soda. 

1706 Closet of Rarities (N.), To make *curd-cakes.—Take 
a pint of curds [etc.]. 1805 Soutney Afadoc in Il’. xiv, 
Cheese Of *curd-like whiteness, 1846 J. Baxter Libs. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 158 Cauliflowers. .of a delicate white curd- 
like appearance, 1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 247/2 
Break the curd into pieces..by means of a *curd-mill. 1769 
Mrs. Rarratp Zug, Housekpr. (1778) 261 To make *Curd 


Puffs. 1994 Hull Advertiser 20 Sept. 4/1 Yellow Soap 60s, 
—Curd-gos. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts IL. 850 The white... 


tallow soap of the London manufacturers, called curd soap. 

Curd (kiid), v. Forms: see the sb. [f. prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To make into curd ; to coagulate, con- 
geal; =CURDLE v. I 

1382 Wyciir ¥0d x. 10 Whether not..as chese thou hast 
crudded me? ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. v1. 141 Alle fresshe 
the mylk is crodded now to chese. 1863 ‘T’. Gate Anzidot. 
1. 36 This oile..courdeth milke by and by. x60z Saks. 
Ffam. 1. v. 69 It doth posset And curd, like Aygre droppings 
into Milke, The thin and wholsome blood. 1610 Hoitanp 
Camden's Brit, 1. 601 The feat of crudding it [milk} to 
a pleasant tartnesse. 1823 Vez Afonthly Mag. 1X. 166/250 
acrid..that they curd milk. i 

+b. To curdle (blood). Ods. rare. 

160 Suars, Al?s IV¥el/1, iit. 155 Dos it curd thy blood To 
- Iam thy mother? 

. tntr, To become or form curd ; to coagulate, 
congeal; =CURDLE v. 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P.R. xvi. vii. (1495) 555 Quycke 
syluer cruddeth not by itself kyndly wythout brymstone. 
Ibid. xix. Ixxvi. (1495)906 Mylke rennyth and curdyth..and 
the wheye is departyd therfro. c1430 Two Cookery-bks. 17 
Styre it tylle it crodde. 1578 Lyte Dedoens vi, xlvi. 719 
The iuyce of Figges turneth milke and causeth it to crudde. 
1598 Zpulario Kiij, Heat it vntitl the Cheese curd. 

g. 1589 Papfpe w. Hatchet (1844) 29 A Lemman will 
make his conscience curd like a Posset. 

3. trans. To render curdy, cover as with curd. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes u. i, 33 Two chaf'd Boars, or 
blowne Mastiffs, whose rage had curded one anothers chops. 

Hence Currding vd/. sd. and ppl. a. 

1398 Travisa Barth. De P. KR. xvu. clxviii. (1495) 712 
Whete sod wyth juys of rewe dissoluyth .. rennyng and 
kurdyng of mylke. 1727 C. Turecketp Stipes Hibern, 
E ij, In crudding of Milk it may occupy the place of Chess 
lope. 1742 Lond. § Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 76 ‘Those 
harsh, curding Well-waters that many drink of. 

Curded (ko1ded), f/. a. Also 5-9 erudded. 
[f. Curp wv, and sé, + -ED.] 

1. Formed into curd, or into a curd-like mass ; 
coagulated, congealed. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 105 Cruddyd, coagulatus, 1863 T. 
Gare Axntidot. 1. 36 If one drope of it. the put intoa pynte 
of mylke, it shall forthwith become courded. 1578 BANISTER 
Hist. Man v.75 A heape of crudded bloud. 1659 D. Prt. 
Improv. Sea 333 The Seas. .lye all upon a bubling froth, and 
curded foam. 1813 J. C. Hosnouse Fourney 33 Curded 
goat’s milk. 1820 Suevtey Wrtch Atl, ly, She would often 
climb The steepest ladder of the crudded rock, 

2. Of salmon: Having curd (see Curn sd, 2 b). 

1863 J. G. Bertram /Zas vest of Sea (1873) 44 [They] donot 
like the Dutch salmon so well as their own fine curded fish, 

Curdiness (kaadinés). [f. Curpy a, +-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being curdy. (Of fish: 
see Curp sd. 2b.) : 

1824 Blackw, Mag. XVI. 340 Nothing can then exceed the 
beautiful curdiness of his texture. 1828 Sin H, Davy Sa/- 
monia 98 ‘The albumen is coagulated, and the curdiness [of 
the salmon] preserved. 

Curdle (kv1d'l), v. Also 6-7 crudle, 7-8 \9 
dial.) cruddle. [Frequentative of Curp z.] 

L. “rans. To form (milk) into curd ; to turn (any 
liquid) into a soft solid substance like curd; to 
coagulate, clot, congeal. 

_ 2590-6 [see CurpLep 1, 1¢.]. 60x Hottanp Pliny xxut. 
vii, Lt wil cruddle milk as wel as rennet. x6xx Bini Yob 
x. x0 Hast thou not powred me out as milke, and cruddled 
me like cheese? 1742 Lond, § Country Brew, 1, (ed. 4) 40 
The Wort also will be curdled, and broke into small ‘Par- 
ticles, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 767 All acids curdle milk. 

b. Zo curdle the blood: usually fig. said of 
the effect of cold, horror, etc. upon a person. 

160z Marston Ant, §- Alel. u. Wks, 1856 I, 26 O how im- 
patience .. cruddles thick my blood, with boiling rage! 
1674 Craresnon Hist, Keb. xvi (1704) IIT, 559 Being now 
awaken’d by this Alarm ., and his flegmva little curdled, he 
begun to think himself in danger. - 1760.C. Jounxston 
Chrysal (1822) I. 14’ An holy horror ‘curdled all my blood. 
x89x Barinc-Goutp J Tvoub, Land v. 63 The glacial bise 
sweeps over the face of the desert, curdling the blood. 

2. transf, and fig. 2 en dt 

1627-47 Feitiam (esolves (ed, 7)154 We are curdled to the 
fashion of a life by time and set successions.. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. § Exp. Philos, 1. vi. 210° The surface of.the water is 
fretted and curdled'into the finest waves by the undulations 
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of the air,” “1816 Byron Dream i, A‘thought, A slumbering 
thought .. curdles a long life into one hour. x82r CLARE 
Vil. Afinstr. 11. 203 So beauty curdles envy's look on thee. 
3. intr. To become or form curd ; to coagulate. 

x6or Hottann Pliny 1. 348 The milk .. will not cruddle. 
1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal, (1713) 190 How this Primor- 
dial Water. should ever coagulate or cruddle into that con- 
sistency. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. ‘Hisé. (2776) {11.56 The milk 
of the goat is..not so apt tocurdle upon the stomach as that 
of the cow. 1853 Soyer Pantzafh.go Mint prevented milk 
from curdling. 

b. Of the blood. (Now usually jig.) 

x61x Beaus. & Fu, King § 20 King 1.1, See now my blood 
cruddles at this | .x668 CuLrerrer & Core Barthol. Anat., 
ATanualt.i. 302 Extravenated Blood. .curdles and putrefies. 
ies CONrEe che “ 514 The mle thrills and a 
thethought. ax ARHAM J2e02, Leg, (1877) 183 It makes 
the blood curdle wih fear. a e: Cy7) 83 

@. ivansf. and fig. : 

1818 Byron Afazeppa xviii, An icy sickness curdling o’er 
My heart. 1860 ‘'ynpauu Glac. 1. ii, 22 The adjacent atmo- 
sphere. .curdled up into visible fog. 

Curdle (kd-1d’l), sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The 
act or product of curdling ; + a curd (obs.). 

1593 H. Samiti Sers2.(1622) 444 There is a kind of downe 
or curdle upon Wisedom. x6xz CotGr., A/azies, curds, or 
curdles. x82x Crare 17722. Minstr. 1. 30 Tracing the .. 
winding fountains to their infant bed, Marking each curdle 
boil and boil away. 

Curdled (ki1d’ld), 42. a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 

1. Formed into curd; coagulated, congealed, 
clotted. 

1596 Spenser Astroph. 152 With crudled blood and filthie 
gore deformed. 1676 J. Beaumont in P/22. Trans. XI. 733 
Fill’d with a milky crudeled substance. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cyclops 129 Store of curdled cheese, x828 Scott /. AZ. 
Perth xxiii, The curdled wounds gave no sign of blood. 

b. fig. of the blood, etc. 

1697 Drypven Virg. inetd us. 766, 1 felt my crudled 
Blood congeal with Fear. 1815 Byron Pavisina xiv, As ice 
were in her curdled blood. 

e. transf. and fig. 

xgg0 Spenser ¥, Q.1, vii. 6 Till crudled cold his corage 
gan assayle, 1602 Marston Ant. §& Mel. 1, i. Wks. 1856 

. 16 Crudl’d fogges masked even darknesse brow. 1685 
H. More Some Cursory Refl. 10 This cold and crudled Infi- 
delity. 182x CLARE Vil. Minstr. 11,93 O'er the water crink’d 
the curdled wave. x850 Kincstey 4/4, Locke xxviii, Dark 
curdled clouds. .swept on. 

2. Of a lens: (see quot.) 

1832 Porter Porcelain § Gi. 245 When this fault {imper- 
fect polishing] exists ina degree so exaggerated as to be 
visible to the naked eye, the lens is said to be curvd/ed. 

Curdler (kddler). [fas prec.+-ER.] That 
which curdles or coagulates. 


1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 13/2 The most natural curdler of 
milk. .is the gastric juice of the stomach of a sucking calf, 


Curdless (ko-udlés), a. Destitute of curd. 

1846 in Worcester, 

Curdling (kidlin), v2, sb, [-1nc}.] The 
action of the vb. CurDIE ; also comer. 

161z Fronio, Ovagliata, a curdling or congealing. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vii. 154 ‘They inhibit the crudling of 
milke in the stomacke. 18gr Nicuot Archit. /[eav. 107 
Nebulosities. .having within them cu7d/jugs, as they seem 
at first, separate massive clusters. 

Curdling, #//. a, [-Ina?.] That curdles. 

L. ¢vans, (In quots, = blood-curdling.) 

x82x Suctrey Prometh, Unb, 1, iti, Under the curdling 
winds, 1863 WivTe Mrtvitte Gladiators 1. 364 Acurdling 
horror that weighed down the limbs like lead. 

2. intr. é 

1699 Gartu Dispens. 15 A while his curdling Blood forgot 
to glide, 1886 R.C. Lestin Seapainter’s Log 110 Here 
and there a..wave. . breaks into curdling foam. ; 

Curdly (kiadli), a. [f. Curpnu v.+-y.] Apt 
to curdle; of a curdled nature or appearance. 

1689 G, Harvey Curing Dis, by Expect. vi. 38 Milk... in 
many [is] very corruptible, coagulable, or curdly. 1799 
G. Smitn Laboratory ‘4 179 If you find the amalgam begin 
to be curdly, 18z0 A. Coover Sue. Zss. 232 ‘Uhe curdly 
substance mixed with pus is discharged, 

_ Cur dog, cur-dog :-see Cur. : ; 

Curdy (ké-udi), a. Also 6-7 cruddy, -ie. . [f. 
Curp sb, +-¥.] 1: Full of curds. Serney 

xs28 Paynetu Salerne's Regint.'2 Olde chese, or verye 
cruddye chese. 1574 Newton Health Mag. 32 The thick 
and curdy Milke..commonly called Beastings. ‘ 

2. Full of-curd-like coagulations; resembling 
curded milk; curd-like in consistency or appearance. 

xgog Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) # In the .. cruddy 
firmament. xg90 Srenser J. Q. 1. v.29 His cruell woundes 
with cruddy bloud congeald. 1597 Suaks, 2 /7eu. LV, iv. iii, 
106 (Qo.) A good sherris sacke. .ascendes mee into the braine, 
dries me there all the foolish and dull and crudy [J 
cruddie] vapors which enuirone it. 1678 Phi?. Zrans. XII, 
930 Making it [tin] thick and cruddy, that is, not so ductile, 
as otherwise. 1797 Pearson bid. LXXXVIII. 24 Thepre- 
cipitate did not render solution ‘of hard soap at.all’curdy. 
1875 H, C. Woop TheraZ. (1879) 46 A white curdy precipt- 
tates .1887 Baninc-Goutp Gaverocks I xvi._233 ‘Phe moon 
passed behind a white curdy cloud.” |. . 3 2 ote 
“3. Ofsalmon, etc. Full of curd (see Curn sé, 2°b), 
+603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 118 There .they [the 
Salmon] are found newe, fresh, fatte and, cruddye, © 7éz¢, 
125 A cruddye matter like creame about the fishe [oysters]. 

+ Curdy, wv. Obs, rare '.: [£ prec. adj.] . Zvazs. 
To make curd-like, to congeal. . (But perh. in 
quot. curdied is a misprint for czrdled.) 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. iii. 66 Chaste as the Isicle That’s 
curdied by the Frost from purest Snow, 


CURE, 


Cure (kitior), 50.1 Also 5-6 cuyr, 6-7 Sc. cuir(e, 
6 cur. [a. OF. eure care (11th c.; also in mod. 
dial.) :—L. ci#ra care.] ee tee 

I. Care, charge; spiritual charge. - 
of. Care, heed, concern. Zo have (take, do, etc.) 
no cure of (a thing): not to care for or.regard it. 
¢x300 K, Alis, 4016 For his lord, nymeth god cure, He 
dude his lifin aventure. ¢1385 Cuaucer L.G.'W. Prol. 152 
Construeth that as yow lyst, Ido no cure, /éid. 1143 Dido, 
I make of yt no cure. ¢ 1480 Henryson Alor. Fad. 5 To get 
his denner set was all his cure. 1535 Stewart Crom. Scot. 
II. 391 Quhilk labourit hes. . With diligence and all the cuir 
he ma, axsqx Wyatt Poems, Request to Cupid, The 
solemne oathe, wherof she takes no cure, Broken she hath. 
«1605 Montcomern Natur passis Nuriture 46 Of his oun 
kynd he took no cure. . 
tb. Zo do ones (busy) cure: to give one’s 
care or attention to some piece of work ;.to apply 


oneself diligently (o effect something). - Ods. 

€1340 Cursor M.1726(Trin.) Noe... 3af wriztes her mesure 
And him self dude his cure. ¢1420 Pallad, on Husb. ut. 654 
And now cerfoil .. doo thi cure To sowe in fatte and moist 
ydounged soil. 1430 Lyn. Chron. Troy. iii, If I see thou 
do thy besy cure ‘This hyghe empryse for to bryng aboute. 
1509 Barciay Shyp of folys Aij a, I doo my besy cure for to 
kepe them honestly frome poudre and dust. 21856 Lauprr 
Tractate 233 Bot trewlie thay suld do thare cure. 

+2. Care, anxiety, trouble. Ols. 

1340 Hamrore Psadier cxviii. 3 He despisis pe curys & 
pe noyes of pis life. 1523 Douctas eZne7s 1. i. 60 Lo how 
greit cure, quhat travel, pane, and dowte, 15.. Kut, of 
Curtesy 82 Alas, Into this cure who hath you brought? : 

+3. Charge, care (committed to or Jaid upon any 
one); a duty, office, function. Ods. (exc. as in 4.) 

¢1300 Beked 837 And [he] quath the quit al clenliche [ofJeche 
other cure[Zand ALS, wike] ther. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. Rexx. exxxiv. (1495) 944 Pan .. hathe cure of shepe and 
of shepeherdes. 1513 HeAnstiAye St. Werburge 1. 2350 
Temporall cures and busynesse worldly. 1555 Even Decades 
38 The women. .haue also the cure of tyllage of the grounde. 
164x Minton Ck. Govt, Pref., The Church hath in her imme- 
diate cure those inner parts and affections of the mind. 
(1848 MacauLay Hist, Zing. I, 57 Cranmer_had declared .. 
that God had immediately committed to Christian princes 
the whole cure of all their subjects.} 

4. Eccl, a, The spiritual charge or oversight of 
parishioners or lay people ; the office or function 


ofa Curate, Commonly in phrase cztye of souls. 
¢1340 HampoLe Prose Tr. 25 Holy Bisshopis..which had 
cure of mennes soules, 1377 Lancr. P. PA B, Prol, 88 
Bischopes and bachelers .. pat han cure vnder criste. 1490 
Caxton How to Die 15 Every persone pauyng the cure of 
soules, x540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 44 The persons and 
curates of the sayd .v. parishe churches. .shall be dyscharged 
of the cure of the said inhabitantes, rsg2 Bh. Com. Prayer, 
Ordering of Priests, So that you may teach the people com- 
mitted to your cure and charge. 1642 Jer. Taytor Zfisc. 
(1647) 309 The Bishops of every province must know that 
their Aetropolitan-Bishop does take cure of all the province. 
1776 Avam Sati 1, WV, v. i. (1869) 11. 395 What is called 
the cure of souls, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
parish. 1868 NM. Parrison Acadent. Org.V. 134 Earningan 
income by tuition or by parochial cure, 
b. (with @ and 4/.) A parish or other sphere of 


spiritual ministration ; a ‘ charge’. . 

21483 Caxton Mocad. 2tb, For to gete A cure of fre 
chapell 1531 Dial, Laws Zing, tt. xxxvi. (1638) 127 Then 
may the Ordinary set in a deputy to serve the Cure, 1852 
Bk, Com, Prayer, Ordering of Priests, To use both public 
and private monitions..as well to the sick as to the whole, 
within your cures, 1660 R. Conn Power § Subj. 202 To the 
end the Cure may not be destitute ofa Pastor, 1766 Gotpsm. 
Vie. W. iti, A small cure was offered me, 1855 Macauray 
fist. Eng. 111,252 A erat sthat. .the clergy of the 
Established Church should be suffered to reside on their 
cures without molestation. 1882 Penopy Zzg, Fournalisn 
xi. 78 He held..a cure of souls in Essex. 

II. Medical or remedial treatment. 

+5. The medical treatment of a disease, or of a 
patient. Ods. t . 3 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 49 And Jich unto Pithagoras OF 
surgery he knew the cures. c1qg00 Lan/rane's Cirurg, 124 
Pei seyn bat mo men ben heelid bi bis maner cure ban dien. 
1533 Brapsuaw St. Werburge u. 865 Wofully truciat with 
peynes hiduous, Passyng mannes cure it for to’ amende, 
x607-x2 Bacon £ss. Seditions (Arb.) 402 The Cure must 


_ answeare to the particuler disease. x722 Dr For Plague 


(x756) 49 The said Chirurgcons are to be sequestred from all 
other Cures,and kept only.to this Disease, rz23—Voy. round 
World (1840) 339 All the while they were under cure. 

b. A particular method or course of treatment 
directed towards the recovery of a patient,.as in 
qwater-cure, milk-cure, etc. ; 

{1704,%. Fuuurr Afed. Gymn, (1711) 54 The Cold Bath,. 
asevere Method of Cure.] 1842 Loner. in £7/6 (1891) I. xxiii. 
427 There are about sixty persons here [Marienberg], going 
through what is called the water-cure. ‘¢x860 Mxs.'Gariy 
Aunt Fudy’s Tales (1863) 29 An unlimited and fatal appli- 
cation of the cold-water cure. 1866 A. Frint Princ. Aled. 
(1880) 214 In order to carry out effectually the ‘ milk cure’; 
milk .. should be taken largely.’ 1884 Pall Mall G. 
6 Sept. 3/1 ‘The prayer-cure; faith-cure, touch-cure. | 
. 6. Successful medical: treatment ; the -action or 
process of healing a wound, a disease, or a sick 


person ; restoration to health.. Also fig. % 
1393 Gower Conf. I11.'338 Of maister.Cerimon the leche 
And of the cure, which he dede.”. ¢x400 Lan/ryanc's Cirtire., 
97 For to remeve causes pat letten pe cure of olde woundes. 
1988 Suans, L.L. LZ. vy. ii, 28 Past ‘care, is still past (cure. 
1596 Dravron Legends iii. 177: I¢ was no cure, unlesse he 
could provide Meanes to prevent the danger to’ensue, 1611 
Bince Luke xiii. 32, I cast out deuils, and I doe cures, 1774 | 
Gotpsm, Nat, Hist, (2776) U1. 362 Its bite:is very difficult 


- OCURE. 


of cure. 1789 W. Bucuan Dow, Med. (ed. 11) 483 Mankind 
are extremely fond of every thing that promises a sudden or 
miraculous cure. 1860 TyNDALL Glacs 1 xxiii, 162 The 
conditions were not favourable to the cure ofacold. r89x 
Messenger of Sacred Heart Oct. 312 His cure ., cannot be 
explained by the use of any remedies known to science. 

+b. Out of (all) cure: beyond remedy; - past 
help. Ods.. ; ‘ 

¢1374 Craucer Tvoydes v. 713 And pus despeired out of 

alle cure She ladde here lyf, bis woful creature. 1393 Gowrn 
Conf, U1. 60, I..am, as who saith, out of cure For ought that 
Icansayordo. - 

+e. Amendment, rectifying. Ods. rave, 

1678 tr. Cainden’s Hist. Eliz, To Rdr., The Translation. . 
was..so out of order..that..it was thought convenient, by 
comparing it with the Original, to doe something towards 
the Cure of it. : : 

7. A means of healing; a remedy; a thing, 


action, or process that restores health. Often fg. 

1613 Suaus. Hen. VILL, 1. iv. 33 For my little Cure, Let 
me alone. 1667 Minron_?, £. 1x. 776 Here grows the 
Cure of all, this Fruit Divine. 2776 Toptapy “fyi, 
‘ Rock of Ages’, Let the water and the blood..Be of sin the 
double cure,” 1823 A. Carpcteucny 7rav. S. Amer. IL, 
xv, 109 The most certain cure is to send those attacked from 
the elevated spot as soon as possible. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) I, xx A cure for the headache. 7 

8. +a. One under medical treatment, a patient. 


Obs, b. A person who has been cured. vave. 

1579 Lyzy Luphues (Arb.) 67,1 wil follow thy counsel, and 
become thy cure, desiring thee: to be as wise in ministring 
thy Phisick, as I haue bene willing to putte my lyfe into thy 
handes, xs9x R. Tugnsut, Z£xf. Fas, 121 A physitian 
bidding his cure and pacient to waxe strong. 1887 Padé 
MaliG, xx Jan. 4/x Convalescents or cures of Alpine parch- 
ing. .apostrophize tenderly their ‘beloved Davos’, 

+9. The curing or preserving of fish, pork, etc. 

x743 Lond. & Country Brew. u. (ed. 2) 122 That the Wort 
may have also its Cure as well as the Hop. 1757 W. THomr- 
son 2, NM. Advoc. 36 For the Performance of which Method 

of Cure [salting pork]. 
- 0. attrib, and Comd., as + cure-bearer, one 
who bears or has the care of something; so cure- 
mastér ; ¢sf. one who superintends the curing of 


herrings; cure-passing a., past remedy, incurable. 

1545 Aberdecn Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) Maister & cuir berar of 
the townis artailyere and graytht thairof. ¢x61z CHarMAN 
Lliad xxu, 27 Cure-passing fevers then Come shaking down 
into the, joints of miserable men. 1622. MISSELDEN Jee 
Trade 47 Men of good quality..termed Curemasters. 1733 
P. Linpsay Juterest Scot. 20x The riding Officer, appointed 
.» for overseeing the Curing of Herrings .. with one Cure- 
master..at least, to assist him. x892 C. Patrick AZedixv, 
eae tg 132 They should be first passed by the Cure Masters 
of Kish, . 

t+ Cure, 5b.2 Obs: [An early phonetic variant of 
Cover; see CURE v.2] =CovER sd, 

rgoz Bury Wills (1850) 92, I beqwethe to.. William Coote 
.-myne syluer salt wyth y® cure, and Alys Coote the other 
wtoute the cure. x567 Lest. K. Henvie Stewart in Scot. 
Poems 16th C. U1. 262 As the woirme, that workis under cuire 
At lenth the tre consumis. @x57z Knox Hist. Ro Wks, 
I. 46x, Thei must neidis reteyre in a verray narrow cure. 

+ Cure, 503 Obs. [ME curé, app. a variant of 
curvie, CuRY ; in 1460 it is rimed with seve, perh. 
by confusion with Cursz sd.1]. =Cury. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4275 Haue we no cures of courte, ne 
nacointesewes, ¢1420 Lzber Cocorunex Ofcraft. .that men 
callis cure [rise degre]. Ibid..5 Now.sly3tes of cure wylle 
Ipreche. ¢xq60 J. Russei, Bh. Nurture 375 To know be 
kervynge of fische and flesche after cockes cure [ze sure]. 

+ Cure, sd.4 Obs. [Early southern ME, czires— 
OE. cyre: ‘see Kinr.] =e, choice. ; 

c xo00in Thorpe’s How. I, 112 God forgeaf him agenne cyre. 
¢x20g Lay. 6x71 And efter cure heo him 3euen Preo hundred 
gisles. Jbid.8077 Ten busend monen pet wes pe bezste cure 
Of al Brut-londe. ax300 XK. Horn (Ritson) 1446 The ship 
bigon to sture With wynd god of cure. : 

- Cure (kitior), 54.5 slang. [app.an abbreviation 
of ezertots or curiosity: cf. curio. ; 


It appears to have obtained vogue largely from a Music 
Hall song with the chorus ‘The cure, the cure, the perfect 
cure (with play on Cure sé), popular in 1862.) 

An odd or eccentric person ; a funny fellow. 

1856 Punch XXXI. 201 (Farmer), Punch has no mission to 
repeat The Slang he hears along the street .. But as it’s 
likely to endure, He asks a question, ‘ What’s a cure?’ 
1889 Monthly Packet. Christmas No,, ddigaiZv. 108 ‘You 
ave a cure of a girl!? was Mrs. Bowden’s neat way of ex- 
pressing her Surprise. - er 
“Cure (kitten), vt [a. F. cure-x (in OF. to take 
care of, to clean) :—L. citrdre to care for, take care 
of, cure, f. cz#ra care.] . - 

I. 4. a. trans. To take-care’ of; to care for, 
regard. b. dztr, To take trouble; to take care. 

1382 Wvciir Acts viii. 2 Forsoth men dredeful curiden 
[Vulg. curaveruit]} or birieden Stheuene. ” — 774. iii, 8 
‘That thei that bileuen to God, curen, or do bisynesse, for to 
be bifore in goode werkis. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 111. 844 
In hilles is to cure To set hem on the’Southe if thai shall 
ure. 1603 Philotus Ixxxv, Of all thy kin-curit not:tlie greif. 
1618 SyivEster Fob Triumphant m1, 386 Whose ragged 
Fathers I-refus'd to keep My Shepheard's Curs, much more 
tocuremysheep, 1623 A. Tavtor Christ's AZercy, I cur'd 
and cur’d for all that were in woe.” - A Fe 

+2.. tvans.-(and absol.) To-take.charge of the 
spiritual interests of (a parish, etc.). Ods.. © 

1377 Lane. P. PZ. B. xx. 323 The Frere. -hyed faste To 
a lord for a lettre, leue to haue to curen, As a curatour he 
were. 6 x400 Row, Rose 6845, I walke soules for to cure. 
ig8x J. Beve ‘Haddon’s .Ausw. Osor. 3x4 :Sithence this 


1263. 


Il. +3. éraus. To treat surgically or medically 
with the purpose of healing (a disease, or a 
patient). Ods.  ~ 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1. v. (1495) 32 Angels ben 
callyd Leches and Physicyens for they cure and heele soules, 
e1qo0 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 94 For & he [the cankre] be curid, 
bee is to seie kutt or I-brent, pei perischen be sunnere. 1530 

ALSGR. 504 Fe cure is I cure or helpe as a surgyen dothe. 
xggz West ist Pt. Symbol. § 102 B,If.. the said H. shal .. 
refuse any longer to be dressed or cured by y® said F. of the 
said infirmitie. 

4. To heal, restore to health (a sick person ofa 
disease). Also fig. 

1382 Wyceur Like viii. 43 Sum womman .. which hadde 
spendid al hir catel in to lechis, nether my3te be curid of ony. 
1388 —- 2 Kings v. 3 The prophete schulde haue curid hym 
of the lepre which he hath. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 110 Curyn’, 
or heelyn’ of seekenesse..Savv, curo, 1538 Starkey Lag- 
Zand u. ii. 185 Nature hyrselfe curyth the patyent. 1622 
Bite Luke vii, 21 Hee cured many of their infirmities. 
1803 Aled. Frnt. UX, 548 The cold application was of great 
use..and she was soon cured. 1883 G. Liovp £64 6 Flow 
II. 160 To be cured of a troublesome complaint. 

Jig. €1530 Pol. Rel. § L. Poents (1866) 36 ‘Thow shalte 
nevyr be curyd if thowe oonys knowe the cryme of thyne 
owne true wyfe. 1600 SHaks. dl. V2. ut. it. qgt Ros. And 
thus I cur’d him [of love]. .072. I would not be cured, youth. 
1752 A. Murrny Gray's-Lun Frul, No. 14 ® 2 ‘Vhis has cured 
me from attempting any sport of that kind. x758 Jounson 
Idler No.2” 1 Disappointment seldom cures us of expecta- 
tion, 1832 W. Irvine 4Adhaméra 1. 148 ‘Time cured him 
of his grief, 

tb. zransf. To repair, make good (anything 
damaged), Obs. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Kings xviii. 30 He curede the auter of the 
Lord, that was destruyed. @ 1656 Ussuer lax. vi. (1658) 
264 And there he cured such of his ships as had.. been 
bruised. 

5. To heal (a disease or wound); fig. to remedy, 
rectify, remove (an evil of any kind). 

x4... Cireuntcésion in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 91 Hyt cureth 
sores, hyt heleth everywownd. 1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 9b, The whiche cureth, releueth & heleth all defautes. 
x6r0 SHaxs. Temp. 1. ii. 106 Your tale, Sir, would cure 
deafenesse. 1665 GLANvILL Sceps. Scé. 50 Deep search dis- 
covers more ignorance than it cures. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais v. xvi, Well, quoth Fryar John .. what can’t be 
cur'd must be endur'd. 79x Burie Corr. (1844) IIL. 357 
To cure the evils brought on by vice and folly. 1872 I. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I. ix. 166 He had been success- 
ful in curing more than one smoky chimney. Zod. The 
question whether pulmonary consumption can be cured. 

+6. itr. (for reff.) To be cured, get well again. 
Obs. rare. 

1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1. ii. 49 One desparate greefe 
cures with anothers languish. «1774 GotpsM. tr. Scavron’s 
Com. Rom. 1. 179 Saldagne’s wounds were in the fair way 
of curing. x79x Gisson Lett. Misc. Wks. 1796 I. 232, 
I must either cure or die. 5 2 7 

7. To prepare for keeping, by salting, drying, 
etc. ; to preserve (meat, fish, fruit, tobacco, etc.). 

1663 Hooxe A/icrogr. 161 What their way is of dressing or 
curing Sponges..I cannot learn. 1711 Act g Anne in Loud. 
Gas. No. 4874/1 Hops. . brought to be cured and bagged at 
such Ousts. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. ix. x52, 1 had 
grapes enough..to have cured into raisins. 1745 De Joe's 
Eng. Tradesman xxvi, (1841) I. 258 Herrings cured red 
from Yarmouth, 1788 T. Jerrerson Writings (1859) U1. 443 
‘The beef cured and packed by them. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Veal § Woei. 2A warehouse. . where salt for curing the fish 
«-Wwas stored, 

be intr. (for reff.) To be or become cured. 

1668 Srusse in Phil. Trans. LIT. 705 In Jamaica the 
Sugar cures faster in ten days, than in six months in Barba- 
does. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. vii. x19 They [grapes] 
might cure and dry in the sun, 1887 West Shore Alag. 
(Brit. Columbia) 45: The bunch grass cures on the roots, as 
it stands, and remains as hay until..the spring. 

+8. To clear (land), as fora crop. Ods, 

1719 Ds For Crusoe (1840) I. xvii, 295 We had gotten ag 
much Land cured and trimmed up, as we sowed 22 Bushels 
of Barley on. 1722 — Col. Fach (1840) 168, I had-a large 
quantity of land cured, that is, freed from timber.. 

+ Cure, v.2 Obs. [A phonetically reduced form 
of ME. cizre, Cover, the wv being vocalized or 
elided, as in o'er, eer; cf. skiver, skewer.] trans, 
To cover; to conceal; to protect. 

ax400 Cow, Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 392 Diveris clowdys eche 
of us was sodeynely curyng. c 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troyt. vi, 
He. .had his fraude with flatterye ycured. ¢ 1440 Prouip. 
Parv. 110 Curyn’; or hyllyn’ (W. cuueren), oferie, cooperio, 
tego. . 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of Wart. 54 The Line of Con- 
trievallation..which cures the Besiegers from Sallies.. 

+ Cure,-v.3- Obs. rare. [Cf Cure sd.4, and 
obs. conjugation of CHoosx.] ¢rams. To choose. 

ax228 Leg, Kath.1870 Pu most nede,.an of bes twa curen 
and cheosen. | 3 . 

Cure, var. of Cover v.2, to recover. 

|| Guxé (kire).: In 6 curee. [F., ad. med.L, 
ciratus;-see Curate.] A parish priest in France 
or-a French-speaking land. ue a 
> 1655 Sir E. Nicnotas in N..Pafgers (Camden) IT: 345 The 


most plausible curees heere in the Towne and great Jan- 


Senists. 1662 J. Davies Voy. Azzbass. (1669) 422 ‘Lhe Curd 
or Parson.of tlie Parish, came one day to my Quarters. 1871 


| Mortey Voltaire (1886) 341 One must stand ‘well with the 


~curé, be he knave or dunce. |.” - A ee 
/Cu're-a:il, > Something that cures all diseases ; 
a universal remedy, panacea.: Also fig. ; 
1870 Lowen Cathedral Poet: Wks. (1879) 452 Expect .. 
Awondrous cure-all_in equality: 187: Narueys Prev. § 


Bishop is carefull and diligent in curyng his owne charge. | Care Dés. un iv. 741 It has been yaunted as a cure-all, 


CURFEW. 


b, As a name for various plants: see quots. 
(Cf. adé-heal.) 


1793 Nennicw (cited in Britten & Holland Plaunt-n.), 
Cure-all, Ges vivale. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cure-all, the 
Geunt virginianum and the Enothera bleunis, 


Cured (kiiierd), gpé. a.) [ff Cure v.1 and 56.1] 

L. In senses corresponding to those of the verb; 
esp. in sense 7: Preserved by salting, drying, etc. 

1715 M. Davies Ath. Brit. 1. 276 The Gratitude of the 
Cur'd Patient. 1836 Pexxy Cycl. V. 239 Salted meat and 
a fish, 1884 772es (Weekly ed.) 31 Oct. 7/4 Mild cured 

utter. 

+2. [f. the sb.] Having cure ofsouls.  [F. cure] 

1393 Gower Conf. I. Prol. 10 For dignite ne for provende 
Or cured or withoute cure. 

+ Cured, fol. a." Obs. [f. Curz v.2] Covered, 
having a cover. 

1463 Bury IVills (Camden) 42 My browne cuppe of erthe 
curyd, ¢1480 Paston Lett, No, 852 III. 271 A slandyng 
coppe curid gilt. .a nother standyng cupp cuerid gilt. 

Cureless (kitinilés), z [See -Luss.] With- 
out cure or remedy; incurable, irremediable. 

aigax Wyatt To his vakind loue, In depe wide wound, 
the dedly stroke doth turne: To cureles skarre. 1579 LyLy 
Luphues (Arb) 18t Then is thy case almost curelesse. 1655 
‘Tuervorp Perf Horseman 34 Many good horses are left cure 
less of these two gross unsufferable faults. 1718 Pore //iad 
xvit. 99 This cureless grief. 1880 McCartuy Ov Times 
IV, 63 He proclaimed to England that her ancient system 
must fall into cureless ruin. 

Hence Cu'relessly adv., incurably. 

1852 Ropertson Servm, Ser. ui. xii. 154 Fatally, radically, 
curelessly wrong, 

Curer (kiteraz).  [f Curso. +-rr 1] 

1. One who or that which cures or heals. 

rg8x T. RoGers St Ane. Praiers ix. (1597) 45 Thou 
purger of wickednes and curer of wounds. 1598 Suaks. 
Merry WW. i. iii. 39 He is a curer of soules, and you acurer 
of bodies. 17753 Avan Amer, [nd 438 The curers of ail- 
ments. 1845 Frud. &. elgric. Soc. Vit. 548 Panaceas .. 
put forth as checkers or curers of the disease. 

2, One whose employment it is to cure fish, etc. 

179t Newtse Tour Eng. & Scot. 103 There is room enough 
for the cooper and curer to perform their operations all 
under cover. 18xq-rg Alc? 55 Geo. ITI, &. 94 § 20 If the 
curer of such herrings shall not deliver such account thereof, 
1864 Reader 23 Jan. 99 Curers crowd to buy the fish. 


Curesse, curetie, curets, obs. ff. Culrass, 

Curette (kiiioret). Steg. [a. F. cuvette, f. curver 
in sense ‘to clear, cleanse’, applied to various in- 
dustrial tools as well as in the surgical use.] A 
small surgical instrument like a scoop, used in re- 
moving a cataract from the eye, wax from the ear, 
gtanulations, dried mucus, etc., from the throat, 
uterine cavity, bladder, ete. Also, a suction- 
instrument used in the removal of a soft cataract. 

1753 Suarv in PAzd. Trans. XLVI. 325, 1 then_passed 
the curette (a little scoop) through the pupil 1788 J.S. Le 
Dran's Observ. Surg. (1772) 259, 1 took off a Quantity of 
incrustated Gravel with the Cuvetdc. 1869 Wuits Diseases 
of Eye 253 ‘The convexity of the curette is to be placed 
against the edge of the cornea, ; 

‘ence Cure‘tte v., to scrape with a curette; 


Cure'tting v7. sb. 

1888 Brit. Med. Frnd, 11 Feb, 288 My present practice is 
to curette in every case of disease affecting..the uterine 
mucous membrane. 1890 Braituwaite Retrosp. Aled, C1. 
108 Antiseptic curetting in Endometritis (Puerperal), 


Curfew (kaafiz). Forms: a. (3 coeverfu), 
4 corfu, -feu, 4-7 corfew, curfewe, 5 curfu, 
5-6 courfeu(e, curpheue, 6-7 curfue, 7 cur- 
phew, 8 corfeu, -fue, -phew, curfeu, 5—- curfew ; 
8. 4 corfour, 5-6 curfur, 6 courfyre, curfoyr, 
7 curfure, -phour; 6 curfle. Also (etymological 
restorations) 7 couvrefeu, coverfeu, -few. [a. 
AF. cocverfu, = OF. cuevre-fu, quevre-feut, coure- 
fete (13th c.), £ couvwre, imper. of couwrtr to cover 
+jeu fire: cf. the med.L. names ignitegi«m, pyri- 
éegium, from tegéve to cover. The corrupt forms 
in -four, fur, etc. appear to be of phonetic origin, 
though in some cases associated with /ire.] 

1, a, A regulation in force in medizeval Europe 
by which at a fixed hour in the evening, indicated 
by the ringing of a bell, fires were to be covered 
over or extinguished; also, the hour of evening 
when this signal was given, and the bell rung for 
the purpose. b: Hence, the practice of ringing a 
bell at a fixed hour in the evening, usually eight 
or nine o'clock, continued after the original pur, 
pose was obsolete, and often used as a signal in 
connexion with various municipal or communal 


“regulations ; the practice of ringing the evening 


bell still survives in many towns. ~ _ 


The primary purpose of the curfew appears to have been 
the prevention ‘of conflagrations arising from domestic fires 


left unextinguished at night. The earliest English quota- 


tions make no reference to the original ‘sense of the word ; 
the cuzfew being already in 13th c. metely a name for the 
ringing of the evening" bell, and the time so marked. - 7 

[x285 Stad. London Stat. 1. 102 Apres. Coeverfu personé 
a Seint Martyn le graunt.) ¢1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1429 
Than was the Jawe in Rome toun, That, whether lord or 
garsoun That after Corfu be founde rominde, Faste men 
scholden hem nimen and binde. ¢ 1386 [see 3]. ¢ 1400 Leges 
Ouat. Burgorum Ixxxi. in Se. Acts 1. 349 [He] sal gang til 


- his wache wyth twa wapnys at be ryngyng of. be courfeu. 


-2 


CURFUFFLE. 
2493 in 


exqqo Promp. Parv, 110/2 Curfu, igudtegium. 

-Arnolde Chron, (1811) 90 Yf ther bee any Parishe’Clarke yt 
ringyth curfew after the curfue be ronge at Bowe chirche. 
1530 PatsGR. 210/1 Courferwe, a ryngyng of belles towarde 
evenyng. 1570 Levins Afanip. 190 Curfle, aferitio iguis. 
xg6x Br, Parkuurst J2junuctions, If they doo ring at the 
buriall of the deade, noone or Curpheue. 1870 Burgh Rec. 
Peebles 324 (Sc. Burgh Rec. Soc.) To regne xij _houris, vj 
houris, and courfyre nychtlie, 1608 Alerry Devil Edi. in 
Hazl. Dodsley X. 25x Well, 'tis nine o'clock, ‘tis time to ring 
curfew. 1610 Suaxs, Temp. v. i. 40, 2632 Mitton Pense- 
voso 74 Oft on a plat of rising ground, I hear the far-off 
curfew sound. x750 Gray Z£éegy i, The Curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day. 1823 Copserr Rur. Rides (1830) I. 327, 
I got to this place about halfan hour after the ringing of the 
eight o'clock bell, or Curfew. 1850 Lyex and Visit U.S. 
II. 43 Every evening, at nine o'clock, a great bell, or curfew, 
tolls in the market-place of Montgomery, after which no 
coloured man is permitted to be abroad without a pass. 

¥ The statement that the curfew was introduced 
into England by William the Conqueror as a mea- 
sure of political repression has been current since 
the 16th century, but rests on no early historical 
evidence. See Freeman Norm. Cong. (1875) III. 
185 as to what ‘ seems to be the origin of the famous 


and misrepresented curfew’, 

1568 GraFton Chron, II.9. 1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. t. Ivi. (1739) 102 It is affirmed, that the Normans did 
impose a new custom called Coverfeu. 1743-6 SHENSTONE 
Elegies xv, So droop'd, I ween, each Britons breast of old 
When the dull curfew spoke their freedom fled. 1769 Buack- 
STONE Comet, IV. 412, F 

+c. Applied also to the ringing of a bell at 
a fixed hour in the morning. Ods. 

1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. iv. iv. 4 Come, stir, stir, stir, The 
second Cocke hath Crow'd, The Curphew Bell hath rung, 
tis three a clocke. 1673 in L’Aood Afunic. Rec. (1883) 1. 342 
Ring Curphew all the yeare long at 4 a clock in the morn- 
ing and cight ata night. 1704 /d/d. II. 83 Ringing Curfew 


Bell at four of y° clock in y* morning, and eight at night. 

2. A cover for a fire; a fire-plate, a cover-fire. 

@ 1626 Bacon(J.), For pans, pots, curfews, counters and the 
like. 1779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX, 406 He had gottena piece 
of household furniture of copper, which he was pleased to 
call a curfew..F.G...has described it as a curfew, from its 
use of suddenly putting out a fire. 1837 [see CoveRr-FirE]. 

3. attrib.and Comd., as curfew-knoll, -note, -time. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Adiller’s 7, 459 The dede sleepe .. Fil on 
this carpenter .. Aboute corfew tyme [v.~. corfeu, curfewe]. 
1778 W. Pearce Haunts Shaks. 12 At curfew-time lull’d by 
the lone village bell, 1824 Worpsw. Zxcursion vin. 172 
‘The curfew-knoll That spake the Norman Conqueror's stern 
behest. 18x8 Scorr Art, Afidd. xxvii, That sleep should 
have visited his eyes after such a curfew-note, was impos- 
sible. 

4. Curfew-bell. (See sense 1.) Also fig. 

c1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1497 Corfour belle ringge gan. 
rgog Bury IWills (1850) 112, I ve toward y° ryngers 
charge off the gret belle in Seynt Bla Chirche, callyd cor- 
few belle. 1597-8 Br, Hatt Saé, 111. iv. 15 But a new rope, 
to ring the couure-feu bell. @x1649 Drumm, or Hawtn, 
Consid, Parl, Wks. (1711) 187 That there shall be cover-feu 
bells rung. .after the Tingling of which no man shall be found 
upon the streets. rgo2 C, Maruer Afagn. Chr. mi. ut, (1852) 
s42 He.. would ring aloud courfeu bell wherever he saw the 
fires of animosity, 1839 Keicuttey Hist. Eng. 1. 103 A law 
of police which directed all fires to be put out at the tollin; 
of a bell called Curfew bell, is by later chroniclers ascribe 
to Wm. the Conqueror, but without any countenance from 
the early writers. 


Curfu'file, v. Sc. [Deriv. of a simple Furre 
uv. to disorder: the first syllable is perh. Gaelic car 
twist, bend, tum about; used in combination 
in car-fhocal. quibble, prevarication, car-shitd roll- 
ing eye, car-ttaitheal wrong tum: cf. the Lowland 
Sc. cttscuddoch, curdoo, curgloff, curjute, eurmiur- 
ving, curnoited, in which the prefix seems to have 
the sense of L. dés-.]_ ¢vans. To put into a state of 
disorder; to ruffle. a ys 

1583 R 8. Leg. Bf. St. Androis in Senipill Ballates (2872) 
215 His ruffe curfufled about his craig. 1768 Ross //elenore 
81 (Jam.) Ye ken where Dick curfufiled a’ her hair. 

Curfu'file, 5d.’ Se. Also carfuffle. [f. prec. 
vb.] Disorder, flurry, agitation: 

1816 Scorr Aztig. xx, Monkbarns in an unco carfuffle. 
Lbid. xxix, Troth, my lord maun be turned feel outright... 
and he puts himself into sica curfufile forony thing ye could 
bring him, Edie, 1823 Misses Cornerr Petticoat Tales 
I, 333 Jam.) Ye need na put yoursel into ony carfufile about 
the matter. si 

Curfur(e: sec CuRFEW. | 

|| Curia (kitierii). [L. cide, in sense 1.) 

1. Antig., &. One of the ten divisions into which 
each of the three ancient Roman tribes were 
divided ; hence used of the divisions in other an- 
cient cities. b. The building belonging to a 
Roman curia, serving primarily as its place of 
worship, ¢. The senate-house at Rome. d. A 
title given to the senate of ancient Italian towns, 
as distinguished from that of Rome. ; 

; 1600 Hottanp Livy v. 209 Camillus should be called back 
again out of exile by a.Ward-leet, or the: suffrages.of the 
Curia. . 1626 Massincer Kom, Actor 1. i, Lets to the curia, 
And, though unwillingly, give our suffrages, Before we are 
compell’d, 1656 J. HarrincTon Oceana 76 (J od.) Thepcople 
“sare first divided into thirty curias, or parishes. _.x8s2 
Grote Greece 11; Ixxxi._X. 549 There is reason for. believing 


that the genuine Carthaginian citizens were distributed into ; 


3 tribes, 30 curix, and 300 gentes. r ee re 
"2. A court of justice, counsel, or administration ; 


1264 


used esp. of the xoyal and other courts of the feudal 


‘organization. 


In medizval L., cnria was the word regularly employed to 
render F, cous, Court, and it is so used by modern historians, 
esp. in Criria regis, the King’s Curia, or King’s Court, of the 
Norman kings of England. | . Paes 

‘[exx78 Guanvitie 1 Hic incipit liber primus de placitis 
quae pertinent ad curiam regis.) . 

1706 Puitirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., In our Common Law, 
Curia signifies a Court of Judicature. 1861 Pearson Larly 
§ Alid. Ages er 414 Historically, the court of exchequer 
-;was developed: out of the curia, or great court of the 
king's tenants-in-chief. 1874 Srunss Const, Hist. I. xi. 377 
Whereas, under William the Conqueror and William Rufus 
the term Cura generally. :refers to the solemn courts held 
thricea year or on particular summons, at which all tenants- 
in-chief were supposed to attend, from the reign of Henry I 
we have distinct traces ofa judicial system, a supreme court 
of justice called the Curia Regis, presided over by the king 
or justiciars. 1890 Guardian 28 May 868/x The Archbishop 
of Canterbury. . without a curia, without traditions, without 
committees of experts and theologians..is going to settle.. 
some most difficult points. 

3. spec. The Curia: the Papal court. 

“In the stricter sense, the authorities which administer the 
Papal Primacy ; in a wider acceptation it embraces all the 
authorities and functionaries forming the immediate entour- 
age or Court of the Pope’ (Cath. Dict.). 

1840 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Popes (1847) 1. 237 (Stan- 
ford) Stil! more important to the curia was the second 
article, concerning the plurality of benefices. 1878 Stupps 
Const, Hist, \11, xix. 352 It was a curious coincidence that 
the great breach between England and Rome should be the 
result of a litigation in a matrimonial suit, one of the few 
points in which the Curia had continued to exerciseany real 
Jurisdiction. : 

Curial vated a and sé. [a.F. curial, -ale 
adj., curtale sb., ad. L. citridl-is, f. citria.J 

- Uf. 3 i 
+1. Of or pertaining to a royal court; having 
the manners befitting a court; courtly. Ods. 

1478 Liber Niger in Househ, Ord. (1790) 45 And other 
fourmes curiall after the booke of urbanitic. 1484 Caxton 
Curiall 1 The Sy Curiall whyche thou desirest. /bid. 3 
The maner of the peple curyall or courtly. 1520 St. Papers 
Hen, Vill, HU. 56 ‘To.. fall to more curiall, discrete, and 
clenly order, than ever they used before. 1560 RoLLAND 
Crt, Venus \. 793 And to my sisteris, and Ladyis curiall, 

2. Of or pertaining to a curia: @. of an ancient 
Roman or an Italian curia; b. of a judicial, ad- 
ministrative, or other court; c. of the papal 
Curia. 

1677 Govt. Venice 280 The Vicar of the Podestat, or some 
other Curial Officer, is permitted to go in their stead. 1864 
A. J. Horwoop Year Bhs, 723 Edw. I, \ntrod. 19 note, In 
the celebrated Pinenden plea..there is no appearance of 
curial formalities being observed. x88z Sat. Rev. 18 Mar, 
323 The present Pope, so far as he is left untrammelled by 
the sracacies of conventional or curial etiquette. 

2 50, ac 


+1. A member of a court; a courtier. Ods. 

1447 Boxenuant Seyutys(Roxb.)77 Thou maryd shal bene 
+ To sum curyal of ryht gret dignite, ‘ 

2. A member of an ancient Roman or an Italian 
curia, . 

1677 Gout. Venice 280 If the Curial should become a Coun. 
cellor, the Assistance.. would degenerate into Counsel. 1861 
J. G. Sueprarn Fadl Rome viii. 4x5 Each municipality was 
made responsible in the person of its curials, or chief officers 
:-for its own amount of taxation. 1873 G. W. Kirciun 
fist. France 1. vi. 1. 52 The curials (or members of the civil 
municipality) lost their authority.” a. 

3. A treatise on the Court. Olds. 

The title given to the treatise or letter of Alain Chartier 
translated by Caxton. ; 

1484 Caxton Curviall 6 Thus endeth the Curial made by 
Maystre Alain Charreticr. ‘Translated thus in Englysshe 
by Wylliam Caxton, x822 K. Dicny Broadst. Hon. (1846) 
327 ¥ et wisdom is in this sentence of Alain Chartier in his 

uiria 

Curialism (kitierializm). [f. Curtan a. + 
-IsM.] A curial or courtly system: sf, applied 
to the policy or system of the papal Curia; Vati- 
canism,. r 
7870 Church Rev. 13 Aug. 499/2 Curialism, a word come 
into use during the past week [t.e, in reference to the Vatican 
Council], x89x Cee 2 May 530/2 Though curialisin did 
prevail [at the Vatican Council], some sense of the older 
Catholicism has revived. 4 

Curialist (kitiorialist), [fas prec. +-18t; cf 
F. curialiste, Cotgr.] A member of the papal 
Curia ; a supporter of its policy or authority. 

1847 Bucu tr. Hagenbach's Hist. Doctr. Ul. 456 In the 
Roman Catholic Church 2 controversy was carried on be- 
tween the Curialists and Episcopalians. x870 Contemp. 
Rev, XI, re A-veteran curialist assured Dr. Mejer that he 
could discern no principle at allin the manner of transacting 
businessat Rome. ss 
Curialistic (kitiriilistik), a, [f, prec. + 10] 
Of or pertaining to curialists or curialism. : : 

1870 Lett. on [Vatican] Council, by ‘Quirinus’ 116 
Proclaimed, through the curialistic Cardinal Bonnechose. 
1872 W. H. Jervis Gallican Ch. Pref. xx Those views of 
the monarchical constitution of the Church. .which charac- 


terize the ultra-Catholic or Curialistic school. : 
+ Curia‘lity. Obs. [ad. OF. curialité, med.L. 

ciridlitas, from citriglis Curtat.] sone : 

.-& What pertains to a court.‘ b. Courtliness. 
. = COURTESY 3 and aon - 

-@ 1626 Bacon Advice to Sir G, Villiers (R.), 1 come to the 


last of those things which I propounded, which is, the Court 
and Curiality. 1633 T. Apams Za, 2 Petex i, 2 Either 


CURIOSITY. 


phat curiosity or, curiality,. Christian’ Salutations are 
thought gross, 164: Heyiin Help to Hist. (1671) 340 [The 
title of Earl Marshal] was only given them then by the 
courtesie or curiality of England. x67: F. Puituirs Reg. 
Necess, 426,The said Earl..was not stiled the Kings Cousin 
..aCuriality, with which the more antient and less Frenchi- 
fied times were unacquainted. 1861 W. Betn Dict, Law 
Scot., Courtesy or Curiality. a . 

Curiate (kiterit), 2. fad. L. citridt-us adj., 
f, ciiria.] Of or pertaining to.the curix. 

1886 Zucycl. Brit. XX. 732/1 In Cicero's time there were 
still curies, curial festivals, and curiate assemblies. 

Curiet, obs. form of Currass. td 

Curing (kitivrin), v2. sb. [-ING1.] The action 
of the verb Cure. an wm, 63 ; 

1. Healing, cure. : 

1382 Wycuir Yer. xiv. 19 Tyme of curing {1388 heeling). 
1588 J. Reap Comtpend. Method 60 b, Tric all other remedies 
before he proceede to these sharpe kind of: curinges, 1595 
Suaxs. Fohu m1. iv. 112 Before the curing of astrong disease. 
x89z tr. De La Saussaye's Sc. Relig. xxix. 258 The curing 
of sickness, 

2. The process of preparing (fish, etc.) for keep- 
ing, by salting, drying or other means. ° 

1672 (see 3). 179% Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts 1X. 174 
Some observations on the curing of coffee, 1884 Jfauch. 
Exam, 25 Feb. 5/3 Efforts to encourage the growth and 
curing of tobacco. : 7 

8. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) curing-stone; 
(sense 2) curing-room, -stand, -yard; curing- 
house, a building where curing is carried on; 
spec. ‘the building on a sugar estate (in the West 
Indies) where the hogsheads of newly potted sugar 
are placed to harden and drain off the molasses’ 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade, 1858). 

1629 in Chambers Dowz. Ann, Scot. II, 3x She..had sent 
to the Laird of Lee to borrow his curing-stone for their 
cattle, 1672 W. Hucues Amer. Physician 33 Athwart the 
end of the Sugar-house, or Curing-house (as they term it), 
179% Newte Your Eng. § Scot, 100 For the benefit of the 
Fisheries, public wharfs, store-houses, and curing-houses, 
should be constructed upon a moderate scale at first. x86z 
Alacm, Mag, Oct. 511 The owners of boats at Wick engage 
to fish for particular curers, who have curing-stands there. 

Curing, var. of Coverinc*. Ods., recovery. - 

¢x440 Promp. Parv. 111 Curynge, or recurynge of scke- 
nesse, convalescencia, de oe 

Curio (kitiorio), [A familiar abbreviation of 
curiosity.) An object of art, piece of bric-4-brac, 
ete,, valued as a curiosity or rarity; 2 curiosity ; 
more particularly applied to articles of this kind 
from China, Japan, and the far East. . 

1851 H. Metvitte Whale iti. 20 A lot of 'batmed New 
Zealand heads, great curios you know. 1861 ‘Swinnoe JV. 
China Canip. 299. Everybody had some rare curios to show 
me, asking me their worth fg mS 

b. Comb., as curio-buying, -hunter, -maniac. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 4/1 As a baby is moved to put 
everything it secs into its mouth so the curiomaniac: secks 
to make everything within the limits of the’ craze his own. 
1887 GuILLemarD Cruise ‘Marchesa’ I. 41 To the curio- 
hunter the Liu-kiu Islands are a most unprofitable ground. 
1888 Pall Afall G. 19 Sept. 2/: By a first-class Japanese 
curio-dealer..you are only shiown one thing at a time, 

Curiolo'gic, a and sé. [A ‘bad adaptation 
of Gr. xupioAoyn-és (of which the normal Eng. 
repr. is cyriologic) ‘speaking literally’ (f. dptos 
regular, proper, etc. + Adyos speech, -Aoyia speak~- 
ing), applied by Clemens ‘Alexandrinus to hiero- 
glyphics consisting of simple pictures, as opposed 
to cupBodtKds symbolic.] : 

' A. adj, OF or pertaining to that form of hiero- 
glyphic writing in which objects are represented 


by pictures, and not by symbolic characters. _ 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1, xi, 64 The last and most per- 
fect [mode of discourseand writing] 1s Hieroglyphic, whereof 
one is Curiologic, the other Symbolic. 1760 Antiz.in Ans. 
Reg: 156/2 The proper or curiologic character expressed the 
sun bya figure representing that luminary. 1816 J. Gizcirrist 
Philos, Etyut,27 The kind of hieroglyphics which the Egyp- 
tians very properly named Curiologic, wid 3 a 

_ B, sd. Representation by picture-writing. | 

31816 J. Gircurisr Philos, Ziyi. 33 Men were led on step 
by step from hieroglyphics or picture-writing, to curiologics, 
an abridged form of the former, 1864 R. F, Burton Dahone 
I, 206 In this land the umbrella is a. rude, kind of curio- 
logics, faintly resembling European blazonry. 

So Curiolo'gical @, = prec.,, Curiolo‘gically 
adv. Curiology wonce-wd., representation by 
curiologic symbols. nN, Se 

1740 Warsurton Dru. Legat, w, iv. iii, Hieroglyphics 
were written curidlogically and syabolicaly: x814 Edin. 
Rev. Nov. 147 Those hieroglyphics in which part of a 
material object is put for the whole are called curiological. 
1816 -J; Gitcurist Philos, Etym. 32 The same system of 
curiology must have prevailed at a very early period. 1862 
H. Srencer First Prine. (1870)-349 The kuriological or 
imitative [form}, enh 
:+Cwrion. Obs. vare—'. -[a. F. cserton, or ad. 
L. ciirio, -onem, f, Cunts.] The priest of an an- 
cient Roman curia,. . = ; 

1624 A. Darciz Birth of Heresies xii. 51 Because the 
ancient Curions and Sacrificers were cut and shauen. ; 

Curiosity (kitorigsiti). Forms: 4-5 cory-, 
curiouste, § curyousta(e, .-oste, .coriouste, 
curiowstee,(curyste); also 4-6 curiosite, 5 cury-, 
curiosite(e, -syte(s, -sytye, 6 curiositye, (kew- 
riosyte), 6-7 curiositie, 6--ty. fa, OF. curto- 


CURIOSITY. 


‘seté (AngloFy.curiouseté), ad. L. citrtdsitateem, £. | 


cévios-us; see Curious and -ry. Subsequently 
conformed more closely to the Latin, both in 
French as ceertosi#é, and in Eng. as curtositie, -tty.] 
I. As a personal attribute. a0 

+1. Carefulness, ‘the application of care or 
attention. Ods. ; ae gs 

¢ 1430 Freemasonry 32 We that lernede best..And passud 
hys felows yn curyste. 1568 Ascuam Scholem.u. (Arb.)87 
Cees, Commentaries are to be read with all curiositie, «1619 
Fornensy A ¢hcont, 1. iv. § x (z622).20 They which haue 
marked, with very great curiositie, the memorable things of 
every Countrie. 1747 Goutp Eng. Ants 56 A little Curiosity 
in Observation will easily remove so plain an Error, 

+2: Careful attention to detail; scrupulousness ; 


exactness, accuracy. Ods. . 

e139x CHAUCER As?vod, u. § 14 heading, To knowe the 
degree of the sonne by thy riet, for a maner curiosite. 1559 
Scor in Strype Aux. Ref 1. App. x. 28 Ifthey be. .examyned 
againe and againe, this curiositie will never come to any 
end. x577 B. Goose Hereshach's Hush. 1. (1586) 9 Iverie 
one will not suffer such curiositie as they require in y° 
placing of a house. 1630 SanpeRson Sevit. (1681) II. 281 
‘The Curiosity that Men use in Weighing Gold or precious 
Quintessences for Medicine. 1694 dec. Sev. Late Voy. 
(2712) p. xxiii, To take the most exact account of all the Coasts 
.»and to report them at their return with all possible Curio- 
sity, 2 . , 

+8, Proficiency attained by careful application ; 
skill, cleverness, ingenuity. Ods. 

1603 Knotres Ast. Turks (1621) 353 Beside her incom. 
parable beautie. .adorned also with all that curiositie could 
devise, 1664 Power 22x. Philos. 1. 58 If our Dioptics could 
attain to that curiosity as to grind us such Glasses. .we might 
hazard at ldst the discovery of Spiritualities themselves. 
1676 SHapweELt Virivoso u1, You will arrive at that curiosity 
in this watery science [swimming}, that not a frog breathing 
will exceed you. 1742 Leon Padladio’s Archit, 1. 10 Sump- 
tuous Buildings, which requir’d more Curiosity. 760-72 
tr. Fret & Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1. ut ii. 113 Many expert 
pilots, and other persons of curiosity who have employed 
their attention on It, . 

+4. Care or attention carried to excess or unduly 
bestowed upon matters of inferior moment. a. 
Undue niceness or fastidionsness as to food, cloth- 


ing, matters of taste and behaviour. Ods. 

¢2386 Craucer Pars, 7. +755 The ferthe is, curiosite 
[z. » coriouste] with gret entent to make and apparayle his 
mete. ¢x4go St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 2148 Common clething 
als he vsed, All’ eusouse he refysed. ¢xgzxo Barcuay AZiz7, 
Gd, Manners (1570) F j, Though I forbid thee proude curio- 
sitie Yet do I not counsell nor moue thee to rudenes, 353% 
Exyor Gov, mm, xxii, The curiositie and wanton appetite of 
Heliogabalus. x60z Cornwattyes Zss, u, xxviii. (1631) 2 
We of these latter times full of a nice curiosity, mislike al 
the performances of our fore-fathers. 1672 Cave Prinz Chr. 
u. iv, (1673) 68 A vicious curiosity about meats and drinks. 
1966 Forpyce Serm. Pug. Wont. (ed. 4) 1. ii. 59 In affairs 
of this kind, it is but just to allow to women a degree of 
curiosity and care, : : 

+b. Unduly minute or subtle treatment ; nicety, 
subtlety. Ods, 

160g Bacon Adv, Learn. 1, iv. § 6 (1873) 32 This same 
unprofitable subtility or curiosity is of two sorts. 1620 
Marknam Farew. Husb. u. xix. (1668) 103 Besides many 
other Seeds, which would. .shew but too much curiosity to 
repeat. x68 Burnet Rochester (1692) 106 The opposition 
of .Hereticks anciently occasioned too much Curiosity 
among the fathers. . 

5. Desire to know or -learn : a.. In a blamable 
sense: The disposition, to inquire too minutely 
into anything; undue or inquisitive desire to know 


or leam. Ods. 


~ ¢ 1380 Wycnir ‘Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 227 Bi pis answere moun 
a} 


ve se how'curiouste of science or unskilful’ coveitise of 

unnynge, istodampne. 1388 — Nz. iv, 2o Othere men 
se not bi ony curiouste tho thingis that ben in the seyntuarie 
«ellis thei schulen die. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
2 That-ye neuer by ig curiosite be besy to attémpte ony 
persone therin. . x 1eRoN Hés. 1, 488 It is curiositie to 
enquire into that which God hath concealed. 1675 Brooxs 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 142 Curiosity is the spiritual adul- 
tery of the soul. a is spiritual drunkenness. 2756 
Burne Vind, Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1. 5 You feared, that the 
curiosity of this search might endanger the ruin of the whole 
fabrick. . 7 

b: Ina neutral or good sense: The desire or 
inclination to know or learn about anything, esp. 
what is novel or strange; a feeling of interest 
leading one to.inquire about anything. 

1613 SatKELDT¥ead, Angels 43 But peradventure some may 
“with .. just curiositie demaund, how ‘then shall wee know. 
26ne J. Haywaro tr. Biondi’s Evroneua 12, A noble and 
solid curiosity of knowing things‘in their beginnings. 1647 
Cuarennon fists Reb. 11, (1843) 44/2 There -was so little 
curiosity,. in the country to know any thing of Scotland .. 
that,ete, 1665 Sir ‘T. Herverr Zvav, (1677) 382 In curiosity 
I put some of the wood into my month acl ewed it. 1707 
Curios. in Hust. §& Gard. 337 A Plant, which he resuscitated 
in the presence of any, whose Curiosities brought them to 
see it, -x72§ De For Voy: round World (3840) 253 He had 
perhaps at first raised this curiosityin me. 1853 C, Bronte 
Villette xiv, Your_curiosity is roused at last. 1873 JowseTr 


. Plato (ed. 2) I. 393 Nor had you any curiosity to know other 


states or theirlaws. | : 8 
¢@. Inquisitiveness in reference to trifles or matters 


which do not concern one. | ae : : 
1877_Norrusrooxe Dicing (1843) 95 What was the cause 
why Dina was rauished? was it not hir-curiositie? 2603 
How.anp, Platarch's Mor. 134 Curiositie, which I take to be 
a desire to know the faults and imperfections in other men. 
1836 Hor. Smite Zin Druntp, (1876) 113 Curiosity—looking 
over othér people’s affairs and overlooking our own. 1887 
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T. Fowrer Princ. Morals u. i. 44 Curiosity. .is usually em- 
ployed to denote the habit of inquisitiveness as to trifies,and 
especially as to the private affairs of one’s neighbours. 

+6. Scientific or artistic interest ; the quality of 
a curioso or virtuoso ; connoisseurship. Ods. 

266x Evetyn Diary (1827) 11.175, I dined at Mr. Palmer's 
in Gray’s Inn, whose curiosity excell’d in clocks, 1694 
Moceswortu Acct. Sweden 47 This .. qualifies them more 
for a Life of Labour and Fatigue, than of Art and Curiosity. 
1979-81 Jounson L. P., Addison Wks, IIL. 73 Mr. Locker 
--Was eminent for curiosity and literature. 

+7. A pursuit in which any one takes an interest, 
or for which he has a fancy; a hobby. Oés. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, Ep. 1. v, Had their curiosities 
been sedentary. 1653 Watton Angler Ep. Ded. 4 This 
pleasant curiositie of Fish and Fishing .. has been thought 
worthy the pens and practices of divers in other Nations. 
@266x Futter Worthies (1840) ILL. 487 Fertilizing of barren 
ground may be termed a charitable curiosity employing 
ey 4 poor people therein. : : 

+8. A desire to make trial or experience of any- 
thing novel; trifling interest or desire; a fancy, 
awhim. Ods. 

1605 Jas. I Gung. Plot in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) UT. 13 
[Parliament] is no place for particular men to utter there 
their private conceipts, nor for satisfaction of their curiosities. 
1663 Flagellum 3 or O. Crontwell (ed. 2) 7 He was placed 
in Sydney Colledge, more to satisfie his Fathers curiosity 
and desire, than out of any hopes of Completing him in his 
Studies. 1672 Cave Print. Chr. 1. x. (1673) 295 A curiosity 
in many in those times of being baptized in Jordan. @x7x8 
Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 499 He wholly denied, his Wife 
the Curiosity of changing of but one Piece of foreign Gold. 

IL. Asa quality of things. 

+9. Careful or elaborate workmanship; _per- 
fection of construction; elaborateness, elegance ; 
artistic character. Ods. 

1380 Wyctir IWés, (1880) 8 3if bei drawen pe peple in be 
holiday by coryouste of gaye wyndownes. 1393 Gowrr 
Conf. III. 383, 1..axe..that my boke be nought refused... 
For lack of curiosite. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/3 To 
wryte the curiosyte and werke of the temple .. passeth my 

‘onnynge to expresse. xgog Hawes Past, Pleas, Xxvil. 
Bie Betrapped fayre and gaye Wyth shyning trappers of 
uriositie, 15984 Burcuiey Left, in Fuller Ch. Hist. 1x. v, 
§9 An instrument of 24 Articles of great length and curiosity, 
formed in a Romish stile. 1665 Hooxe AZicrogr. 163 You 
can hardly look on the scales of any Fish, but you may dis- 
cover abundance of curiosity and beautifying. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 1. v. ®53. 49 Because they are loth. .toabate any thing 
of the curiosity of their dress, x697 Cotter Zs. Afor. 
Subj. 1. (1709) 90 The Regularity of Motion, visible in the 
great variety and Curiosity of Bodies. ; : 
+10. Careful accuracy of construction’; nicety, 
delicacy. Ods. 

7593 Fave Dialling Aiij, The making of the Horologicall 
Cylindre, and the Ring. .we have presently omitted, partly 
for their curiosity in cutting and delineation. 1662 Everyn 
Chalcog. Pref. (1769) 35 This art .. is arrived to the utmost 
curiosity and accurateness, 1664 Power £xf. Philos. ut. 
170 How many ticklish Curiosities, and nice Circumstances 
there are to perform this Experiment exactly. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 21 The chiefest Curiosity in the making .. 
Hingesis, x. That the Pin-hole be exactly round..2. That the 
Joints are Iet exactly into one another, 1807 SouTHEY 
Espriclta's Lett. \. 154 An idea of the curiosity with which 
these things are constructed. 

LL. The quality of being curious or interesting 
from novelty or strangeness } curiousness. 

1597 Morey Jutrod. Mus. 105 This I thought good to 
shew you, not for anie curiositie which is in it, but [etc.]. 
x660 Suarrock Vegetables Ep. Ded., The operations them- 
selves... are devoid: of curiosity. 1686 R. Berxerey in 
Evelyn's Ment, (1857) II. 283 From thence we went the 
next day to Rotterdam, where the curiosity of the place 
detained us three days. 1774 T. Jerrerson Aztobiog. Wks. 
1859 I, App. 124 ‘The distance between these, and the instruc- 
tions actually adopted, is of some curiosity. 2858 Haw- 
tHorNE Jy. & Lt. Fruis. II. 96 The curiosity of which was 
overlaid by their multitude, : 

III, A matter or thing that has this quality. 
+12, A curious question or matter of investiga- 
tion ; a nicety of argument; a subtlety. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wyc.ir Hs. (1880) 6 3if pei..traveilen not in holy 
peritt but veyn pleies and corioustees. 1586 T. B. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. 152 Their subtilties and bold curio- 
sities, who have sought to plucke. .out of heaven the secrets 
hid from the angels. 1597 Hooxer Zcc?. Pol, v, xiii. (1611) 
206 These nice curiosities are not worthie the labour which 
wee bestow to answere them.. ‘@163x Donne Seri. 367 
Troubling the peace of the Church, with impertinent and 
inextricable curiosities. x64z Miron Ch. Govt. m. (x85x) 
14§ Not to make verbal curiosities‘the end. 1678 OWEN 
Miud of God v. 144 & wrangling science filled with niceties, 
subtilties, curiosities, futilous termes of Art. 1700 AsTRy tr. 
Saavedra-Faxardo \. 198 The Books which contain’d idle 
Curiosities were burnt. | ane ene, 

+b. A curious or ingenious art, experiment, etc. 
x60g Capen Rent. (1637) 243 Divers curious men. .by the 
falling of a ring Magically prepared .. judged that one 
Theodorus should succeede in the Empire... By like curiost- 
ties it was found that Odo should succeede. 626 Bacon 
Sylua § 43t There hath been practised also a curiosity, to set 
a Trée upon the North side of a Wali [ete.], @2635 Naun- 
Ton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36 They note him to have had 
certain curiosities, and secret wayes of intelligence above 
the rest. 2 . 
413. A matter upon which undue care-is be- 


stowed ;" a vanity, nicety, refinement. Ods. 


cexgo0 ‘A fol. Loll, 108 Pat he wast himsilf and his goodis, 
and oper mennis, in lustis, and in ober veyn curlositels. 
1474. Caxton Chesse w. iit, (1860) Kv b, Therfore ought the 
_ good women fle the curiositees and places where they myght 
alle in blame. axg36 Tixpare I&s, 238 (R) Ye greater 
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nomber receaue the wordes for a newnesse and curiositie’ (as 
they say). 1617 Moryson /#/x, m1. 1. ii. 35 This fashion, and 
the like curiosities, I would haue an Englishman to leaue 
when he returns out of Italy. 1643 BurrouGuEs £.xp. Hosea 
ii. (1652) 180 When we are in danger to be stripped of all, it 
is not time then to stand about curiosities and niceties. 
1705 StanHore Parephr. 1.97 Useless Curiosities, and such 
as tend to adorn, but not at all to amend the Man. 

+14. A curious detail, feature, or trait. Obs. 

x653 H. More Axtid, Ath, wu. xii. (1712) 799 The Eye .. is 
so exquisitely framed. .that not the least curiosity can be 
added. 1665 Hooxe Aficrogr. 47 Moscovy-glass, or Lapis 
sbeciulans, is a Body that seems to have as many Curiosities 
in its Fabrick as any common Mineral I have met with. 
3747 GouLn Eng, Ants17 Pliny informs us that the Ants of 
his Country are wont to bury their Dead, which is a Curio- 
sity not imitated by ours in England. 

15. An object of interest ; any object valued as 
curious, rare, or strange, 

¢1645 Howutr Lett, 1. 1. xviii, Amongst other Curiosities 
which he pleased to shew me up and down Paris. 1664 
Evetyn Kal. Hort. (%729) 201 The Narcissus of Japan.. 
that nice Curiosity. 1665 Boyte Occas. Res?. (1845) 361 
heading, Upon the sight of a Branch of Corral among 
a great Prince's Collection of Curiosities. 17z0 Hearne 
Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 39 These Pyxides or Boxes are 
mention’d as great curiosities. 1770 Kuckuan in, Phi? 
Trans, LX. 302 Collecting natural curiosities of the insect, 
bird, and beast kinds, 1869 Semmes Aduent. Affoat u. 
695 ‘The cargo, consisting mostly of light Japanese goods, 
Jacker-ware, and curiosities, : 

+b. collect, =Curious things. Obs. 

1786 W. Gitrin Obs. Pict, Beauty 1. p. xxti, The bowels 

of the earth, containing such amazing stores of curiosity. 
ce. Applied to a person who is ‘queer’ in his 
appearance, habits, etc.; cf. oddity. 

1873 Slang Dict., Cure, an odd person; a contemptuous 
term, abridged from exrdosity, which was formerly the 
favourite expression, . 

16. Comd., as curtosity-dealer, -monger ; curio- 
sity-shop, a shop where curiosities are bought 
and sold. 

1789 Woxcort (P. Pindar) Sudj. jor Painters Wks. 1812 
IL. 182 Made frequent Curiosity-campaigns. 1818 Hazvirr 
Eng. Poets V. (1870) 128 A museum or curiosity-shop. 1840 
Dickens (¢:¢Ze), Old Curiosity Shop. /éid. i, The curiosity. 
dealer's warehouse, 1860 Adi Year Round No. 74. 569 
One—a notable curiosity-monger. s 

|] Curioso (kitiri,dwso). arch. Pl. -i, -os. f[a. 
It. czevdoso (kurijoso) a curious person.] In 17th 
c., usually one who is curious in matters of science 
and art; b. later, an admirer or collector of curio- 
sities ; a connoisseur, virtuoso. 

1658-92 Woon Life 24 July 1658, Dr, John Wilkins, warden 
of Wadham Coll., the ‘greatest curioso of his time. r17z0 
Loxnon & Wisz Compl. Gard. (1719) 40 The most judicious 
sort of Curioso’s. 1727 S. Switzer Pract. Gardiner 1. xiti. 

g ‘Those curioso’s who divide herbs into four degrees of 
heat, and four degrees of cold. 1806 Surr [Winter in Lond. 
I. 2x6 (The books] remained stationary on the shelves, except 
to the curiosé, 


Curious (kiiieriss), a. Forms: 4-5 coryous, 
-ious, curiuse, -yus, 4-6 curiouse, -yous, 5 
corius, -iouse, -yowse, curiouss, -iowse, -0se, 
-yws, -yose, 5-6 curyouse, -ius, 6 courious, 4- 
curious. [a. OF, curius (Ch. de Rol., 11th c.) = 
Pr. curios, Sp. and It. curvioso:—L. citrids-us used 
only subjectively ‘full of care or pains, careful, 
assiduous, inquisitive’ ; French has also the objec- 


tive sense in 14th c. (7obes cterieuses).] 

A word which has been used from time to time with many 
shades of meaning; the only senses now really current are 
5, 16, and (in some applications) 9. 


I. As a subjective quality of persons. . 
+1. Bestowing care or pains; careful; studious, 


attentive. Ods. 

€3386 Cuaucer Shipman's T. 243 My deere wif, I the 
byseeke.. For to kepe oure good be curious. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron, vi. lx. 152 He shold take hym voto his cure, and 
be to hym as curyous as he wolde be vnto his owne chylde. 
exsoo Jvedusine 109 Melusyne was full curyous and besy to 
make al thinges redy. 1580 Siwney Azcadia v.457 But the 
curious servant of Philanax forbade him the entry. 1650 
Jer. Taytor Holy Living i. § 1 He that is curious of his 
time, will not easily be unready and unfurnished. r17zx 
R. Brantey Wks. Nat. 20 The French Gardeners .. are .. 
very curious to observe, that no broken part of a mushroom 
be jeft. x x Jounson L. P., Cowley Wks. II. 38 They 
were not Th ways strictly curious, whether the opinions... 
were true. _ * 

+b. Anxious, concemed, solicitous. Ods. 

¢x400 Rovt. Rose 1052 Many a traitour envious, That ben 
ful busie and curious For to dispraise, and to blame. 1573 
Mors in Grafton Chvox, II. 783 Amongest them that were 
more amorous of her bodie, then curious of her soule. 16x 
Suaks, Cy. vi. r9t And I am something curious. .To 
haue them in safe stowage. 13697 Stratusrey Ler, in 
Aubrey’s Misc. 212 Being curious for nothing but’ the 
Verity. . 4 p 
+2, Careful as to the standard’ of ‘excellence ; 
difficult to satisfy; particular ; nice, fastidious. ds. 


a. esp. in food, clothing, matters of taste. 
1380 Wrerir Sé. Wks. III, 205 Take meete and drinke 


-in mesure; ne to costli ne to licorouse, and be not to corious 


peraboute. 1489 Caxron Faytes of A. 1. vii. 17_Not 
curyous of mygnotes, folyetes ne of iewellis. 1579 Lyzy 
Luphues(Arb.)118 Be not curious to curle thy haire. a zg9z 
H. Smiru Sern. (1866) 11.329 Christ was not curious in his 
diet. 1605 Capen’ Rem. (1637) 285 There was one that was 
very curious in keeping of his beard, .x78r.Gisvon Decl. § 
f. 11. 45 They soon became..curious in their diet and 
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apparel. 82x Scorr Kenitw, iti, In arranging which [the 
hair] men at that time. .were very nice and curious, 
- +d. generally..Particular; cautious. Obs. 

21533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh. A. Aurel. (1546) Hii, Wise 
among wyse men, as it is couenable for a curiouse prynce 
tobe. xg96 Suaxs. Tam, Shr, w. iv, 36 For curious Ican- 
not be with you, Signior Baptista. 167 Moryson /#iz, 1. 
uL iti, 252 The Italians, in regard of their clime, are very 
curious to receive strangers In a time of plague, 3662 
Gersizr Princ. 15 Builders ought also to be very curious 
and carefull in the choice of the place to Build a Seat on. 
1692 Locke £duc. § 92 In this Choice be as curious, as you 
would be in that of a Wife for him, 1772 Burxe Corr. 
(1844) I. 375 Men_ of integrity are curious, sometimes too 
curious, in the choice of means. 

+e. Particular about details, or as to manner of 
action. Ods. 

1570 B.Gooce Pog. Kingd. Ded. Q, Eliz., Wherein I haue 
the lesse beene curious, bycause it was chiefely made for the 
benifite of thecommon and simpler sorte. 1655 Guaxare Chr. 
in Avi. UW. 243 What is the Gospel of all this? but that God 
is very curious in his worship. 1697 Damprer Moy, (1698) I. 
Aiijb, 1 have not been curiousas to the spelling of the Names 
of Places, Plants, Fruits, Animals. 1743 Lond. §- Country 
Brew, m1. (ed, 2) 195 The Alewives .. are most of them as 
curious in their brewing it [White Ale] as the Dairy-woman 
in making her Butter. _ . : 

+3. Careful or nice in observation or investiga- 
tion, accurate. Ods. 

Ha Fourier Holy § Prof. St. 1. xxi. 137 Having in his 
whole voyage, though a curious searcher after the time, 
lost one day. 1764 Harser Odserz. xxi. xi. 88 Ascertained 
by some curious and accurate person. 1816 Sincer Hist. 
Cards i. 10 It is to be desired that some curious orientalist 
ed think the subject worthy an attentive enquiry. 

, Said of the eye, ear, etc. 

rg92 Suaks, Rom, & Ful. 1. iv. 31 What curious eye doth 
quotedeformities? 1684 R. H. School of Recreation 9 The 
little Beagle. .is of exceeding Cunning, and curious Scent in 
Hunting. 1699 Bentiey Pal, 208 ‘The difference. .is very 
small, and such as might escape even a curious Eye in so 
dim an Inscription. ax713 Etiwoop A utobiog. (1724) 135 
Having a curious Ear, he understood by my Tone, when 
J understood what I read, 

+4, Ingenious, skilful, clever, expert. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 339 A crafty man and a curiouss. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 11677 A tre, But no clerke is so corious 
token vs the nome. r158z T. Watson Cent. Love Ep. Ded., 
The curious pensill of Apelles. 165: Futver Abel Rediv., 
ree (1867) II. 185 A curious limner was employed to draw 

is picture to the life. 1715 J. Richarpson 7h. Painting 
28 A curious Mechanick’s Hand must be exquisite. 1762- 
gt H. WaLpote Vertue's Anced, Paint, (1786) 111. 252 "Phat 
neat and curious painter Vander Heyden. 

5. Desirous of seeing or knowing; eager to learn ; 
inquisitive. Often with condemnatory connotation : 
Desirous of knowing what one has no right to 
know, or what does not concern one, prying. (The 
current subjective sense.) 

@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter cxxxvi. 3 pei are curiouse & wold 
witt bat bei are nou3t worthi till, 1375 Baruour Bruce iv. 
687 Bot feill folk ar sa curiouss, And to wit thingis cova- 
touss, ¢1384 Cuaucer //, Fame t. 29 That somme man is 
to curjouse In studye. 1826 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
18 b, How no persone sholde be curyous in askyng ques- 
tyons copee oyun? the secretes of god. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xiv. 3172 He was a man very curious, and 
much inclined to hear of novelties, and rare things. 1754 
Ricttarvson Grandison (1781) I. xiti. 72 ‘Those branches o 
science which .. serve for amusement to inquisitive and 
curious minds. 1833 Ht, Martineau Brooke Farm x. 116 
‘Two or three neighbours..were curious to know what he 
had seen abroad. 1873 Have Le His Name vi. 64 Crowded 
with curious idlers, 7 

+b. Minute in inquiry or discrimination, subtle. 
a1s83 Avr. Sanpvs Servi, (1841) 1x6 The quiddities of 
(oo curious schoolmen. 
te. Devoting attention to occult art. Ods. 

1549 Unatt, ete. Zrasm, Par, Eph. Argt., That Citie was 
full of Curiouse menne, and suche as were geuen to magicall 
artes, -1978 Time Caluine on Gen. 35 Certaine courious 
persons abuse this place to. colour their vaine prognostica» 
Gons, 1614 Br, Hatt, Recoll, Treat. 137 Curious men, that 
consulte with starres, and irits, for their destinies. 

. @, Of actions, etc. ; Prompted by curiosity: 

1840 Dickens Old C, Shop i, Every now and then she stole , 
acurious look at my face as if to make quite sure that I was 
not deceiving her, 1876 Brackiz Songs Relig. § Life 191 
Live, and make no curious comment. 

+6, Taking the interest of a connoisseur in any 
branch of art; skilled as a connoisseur or virtuoso. 
Const, of, 2 and daft, Obs. ; 

1577 B. Gooosn Heresbach's Husb, w. (1586) 179 b, Yet of 
many curious and fine fellowes, for their rarenesse and 
daintinesse, they [phensants] are brought up, and kept. 
1644 Even ALet, (1857) I. 69 Monsieur Morine .. one of 
the most skilful'and curlous persons in France for his rare 
collection of shells, flowers, and insects. 1693 — De Ja 
Quint, Compl, Gard. ¥. 24 Gentlemen that are Curious in 
pardning. 1934, tr. Rollin's Anc, Hist, (1827) VII. xvi. 
§ 8, 238 He was excecdingly curious in pictures and designs 
by great masters. “27g: Jounson Rambler No: 177 ?5 
A select company of curious men, who met-once a week to 
exhilarate their studies, and compare their acquisitions. 
Every one of, these virtuosos, etc, 1792 Cofper-Plate Alag. 
No. 6 ‘he bishop's family being curious botanists. "1° | 
: ‘b.In this sense often absolutely in, pl. : 

- 1634 Sin ‘TT. Hensert 7yav. 115 Her Caravans lodge 
exceeds her Mosque, yet neither, of power to beget admira- 
tion with the curious. .2708 J. Csampertavne Sé, Ge, Brit. 

1.111, fi, (1743) 158 There are several Specimens yet remain- 
ing-in the Cabinets of-the Curious. 2968, W. Gitrns, Ess. 
Prints’ 24x A few. impressions had been taken from the 

. plate in its first state, which sell among the curious for ten 

times the price, 1830-9 Hata: /fist, Lit. I. ii. we$ 59 
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The. curious in bibli y are conversant with other 
versions and editions of the sixteenth century. 
II. ‘As an objective quality of things, etc. 

+ 7. -Made with care or art; skilfully, elaborately 
or beautifully wrought. Ods.: - 

¢3384 Cuaucer #7, Fame 1. 125 Moo curiouse portreytures 
« then-I sawgh euer, 22400 Moric Arth. 61 Thare a citec 
he sette, .with curious walles. cxqgo St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
7848 A bischop staff was preciouse, And in makyng full 
curlouse. 2879 Lyty Zughues(Arb.) 
teach vs, that in the most curious cher are 
rotten bones? 1622 BisLe £x. xxviii. 27 The curious girdle 
of the Ephod. 2653 H. More Antid, Ath. u. ix. (1712) 67 
Made themselves such curious and safe Nests in Bushes 
and Trees. : 1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 21 If your Work 
be intended to be curious, the true Square-filing the 
Up er-side..is a great Ornament. 1760-72 tr. Juan § 

lion's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 1v. ix. 182 [Boats]. .of a more curious 
and elegant construction. . 

b. Of food, clothing, ctc.; Exquisitely pre- 
pared, dainty, delicate, recherché. Obs. or arch. 
eres ZL. Allit. P, B. 1333 In pe clernes of his con- 
cubines & curious wedez. cx P. Pl. Crede 765 And 
comeren her stomakes With curiuse drynkes. 1514 Barcay 
Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy) p. ixvi, I aske no palace nor 
lodging curious, 1593 SuaKs.3 fen, VI, u. v. 53 His 
Viands sparkling in a Golden Cup, His bodie couched in 
acurious bed. 1615 J. Sterns Satyr, Ess. Avij b, The 
inviter. .cannot well provide .. One dish so curious, as may 
please each tast. 1702 C. Mater Afagn. Chr. 1. 1. 
(1852) 276 He made a careful, though not curious, diet serve 
him. 1865 Swixpuase Poems & Baill,, Leper 6, 1 served 
her wine and curious meat. 

+8. Carefully worked out or prepared; cla- 
borate. Ods. : 

1g6z T. Norton Calvin's ust. 1. 145 Y¢ obiections are 
not_so strong that they nede a curious confutation, 1573 
G. Harvey Letter-5k. (Camden) 44 Not to look after am 
set or curious cpistle. 1614 Br. Hatt Recoll, Treat. 839 
Persecuted with most curious torments. 1674 Brevint 
Saul at Exdor 363 Served with the curiousest Music. 

9. Of actions, investigations, etc. : Characterized 
by special care, careful, accurate, minute. 

1826 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142b, Stones quadrat 
or squared, polysshed & discd after the moost curyous 
maner, @2534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. A. Aurel, (1 546) 
G viiib, He made curious diligence to searche out all the 
players, 26g2 Neeouam tr, Sedden’s Mare Cl, 168 It did 
not sufficiently appear .. without a more curious examina- 
tion. 2667 Odserv. Burning London in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 446 A more curious and earnest inquiry of the truth. 
1859 Disragnt Sf. in Times 22 July, A subject, which de- 
mands the most curious investigation. 1866 ArcyLe Reign 
Lave vii, (1871) 340 Many years of curious enquiry and of 
Jaborious contrivance. : 

+10. Characterized by minute inquiry or treat- 
ment: a. Unduly minute or inquisitive. Ods. 

¢1340 Hamrore /rose 77. (1866) 3 The name of Ihesu.. 
dos a-waye coryous and vayne ocupacyons fra vs. 1535 
CoverpaLe Jobxxxv. 15 Nether hath he pleasure in curious 
and depe inquisicions. | 1577 Vaurrouituier Luther on Ef. 
Gal.16 We must abstaine from y* curious searching of Gods 
maiestie. 21654 Futter Two Serm. 63 ri question] is 
curious for man to enquire and impossible to determine, 
19742 Younc Né. Th, ix. 1853 'Tis not the curious, but the 
pious path, That leads me to my point. 

+b. Intricate, abstruse, subtle. Ods. . 

139 Cuaucer Astrol. Prol. 2 That curio[u]s enditing & 
hard sentence is ful heuy atones for swich a child to lerne, 
1g38 Starkey L£ngland 1. iv. 137 The maner of syngyng.. 
was not so curyouse as hyt ys now, 1563 FuLKE Jetcors 
{x640) 70b, A Mathematicall reason... more curious, than 
can be understood of the common sort. 163 J, SALKELD 
Treat. Angels 335 Amongst other very curious questions 
which Theodoretus upon Genesis propoundeth, one is this. 
1664 Power Exp, Philos. Pref. 10 In these narrow Engines 
{microscopic animals] there is more curious Mathematics, 

+c. Recondite, occult: Obs. 

“x382 Wye Acés xix. 19 Manye of hem that sucden 
curiouse thingis brou3ten to gidere bookis, and brennyden 
hem bifore alle men. , ¢ 2386 Craucer J rank, 7. 392 As 
yonge clerkes that been lykerous ‘T’o reden Artes that been 
curious..a book he say Of Magyk natureel. 26:2 Binur 
Acts xix, 19. 1619 Six A. Gonces tr. Bacon's De Sap, et, 
95 Unlawfull‘and curious arts of what kind soever, * “ 
sl. Minutely accurate, exact, precise. Obs. 

. 1614 Sevven Titles Hon. 11. i. § 43 Your curious learn: 
ing and judgment may correct where 1 have erred. 2665 
Hooxe JJicrogr..2 The Points_of the most , curious 
Mathematical Instruments, 1672 Petty Pol, Auat, Pref. 
Curious Dissections cannot be made without variety of 
proper Instruments, 2764 Dunn in PAil, Traus. UAV, 115, 
I set my watch exactly by the clocks; captain Bentincke 
and captain Holland were present with curious watches. 
182g-CartyLe Schiller 1. (1845) 57 Formed upon a strict 
and curious standard. a : 

+12. Of materials: Tine, delicate. Ods. 

1663 Hooke Aficrogr, 4 Even the most curious Powder 
that can be made use of; .must consist of. rough particles, 
Ibid. 5 The finest Lawn .. so curious that the threads were 
scarce discernable by the naked eye. 1669 A. Browne Ars 
Pict. (x675) 87 Draw the lines-of.the Eyelids. .witha pencil 
somewhat more curious and sharp then before. , alr 


‘+18. Of or pertaining to the exercise of care, 


skill, or ingenuity; skilled, skilful. Ods. (Cf. 4.) 


.3168x Cuernan Angler's Vaden, Pref, It'is not 
curious, and skilful Angling, that"destroys the breed of 
Fish, -@,x687 Perry Pol. Artth. i, (1690) 33'As ‘Trades and 
curious Arts increase; so the Trade of Husbandry will de- 
crease, 1776 Apam Suri JV”, N, 1. xi. (1869) I. 103 He de-. 
cides, like a true lover of ail curious cultivation, in favour 
of the vineyard. re ee: . 
+ 14. Without explicit reference to workmanship: 
Exquisite, choice, exccilent, fine (in heatity, flavour, 


_ curiously, as if trying to read somethi 


CURIOUSLY. 


or other good-quality). Ods. or dial. (Cf. mod. use 
of 22¢2.) os . oe 

cx420 Avow, Arth, tii, Maydyns ., curtase and curiowse 
Forsothe in bed Jay. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 11.17 He 
gat on-hir ane sone callit Fergus, In all this warld wes 
nane mair curious. 1638 Sim V. Herserr eb Sasha 
The Orenges..are..of so curious a relish, ‘as.affects the 
eater beyond nieasure. Jbid. 354 Cloath’d ‘with ‘sweet 
grasse, Jong and curious. 1665 Perrys Diary 24 Sept, 
A very calm, curious morning. 1667 Primatr City § 
C. Build. 10 Salisbury Plain, and divers other places of 
champion ground in England, which are very famous‘ for 
curious air. 1697 Danrizr Voy. (2698) 1. xv. 436 We filled 
all our Water at 2 curious Brook close by us. 1725 Braptry 
Fan. Dict, sv. Vinegar, In about thirty or forty Days it 
will be curious Vinegar. 1742 Phil. Trans. XLU. 148 (In 
Suffolk) She said..if her Butter was not curious, she cat 
dry Bread, 1826 J. Pickering Voe, U. S., Curious. .is often 
heard in New England among the common farmers, in the 
sense of ‘excellent’, or ‘peculiarly excellent’; as in,. 
‘ These are curious apples’; ‘this is curious cider’. 

+15. Calling forth feelings of interest ; interest- 


ing, noteworthy. Ods. or arch. 

1682 Burner Rights Princes iv. 335 ‘Vhe curiousest_Re- 
mains of former Ages that are extant. 2789 Sir J. Rey- 
noips /dler No. fe P 5 It is curious to observe, that, etc. 
1993 Smeaton Edystone L. § 56 {It] would have been not 
cae curious, but useful, had it been handed down to. us, 
1816 Keatince Tyav. (1817) IT. 80 It would be very curious 
to be able to ascertain where and how the scaffolding was 
obtained for such a work, ; : 

16. Deserving or exciting attention on account 
of its novelty or peculiarity; exciting curiosity ; 
somewhat surprising, strange, singular, odd; queer. 
(The ordinary current objective sense. 

1715 J. Ricuarpson 7%. Painting 100 This is very Par- 
ticular, and Curious, 1719 — Sc. Connoisseur 204 What is 
Rare, and Curious without any Other consideration we 
Naturally take Pleasure in. 1769 Burke Observ. Late 
State Nation Wks, 1842 I. 101 A most curious reason, 
truly! x807 Cranny Par. Reg. ut. §09 No curious shell, 
rare plant, or brilliant spar, Inticed our traveller. 1869 
Dirks Greater Brit. 11. 163 Seated in the piazza..I had 
before me a curious scene. 1888 Bryce Azer. Comuru, 
III. xc, 251, I give here a few_of the novel or curious pro- 
visions of the Constitution of California of 1789. - E 

417. Such as interests the curioso or connois- 


seur. Obs. 6s ‘ per 
1665 Bovte Occas. Rel. (1669) 359 The number of fine 
things that make P< curious collection. “ 1719 
} Ricnarpson Se, Connoisseur 45 Pictures, Drawings, 
Prints, Statues, Intaglias, and the like Curious Worl 
of Art. 1731-7 Murer Gard. Dict. s.v. Jris, They are 
generally banish’d from very curious Gardens, and are 
proper only for large Gardens, 2968 W, Ginrin Ess, Prints 
4 In curious collections we meet with a few of Cuyps 
etchings, 
IIL. +18. quasi-adv. Curiously. Obs. er ok 

1593, Suaxs, Lucy, 1300 This is too curious-good, this blunt 
and ill, 2644 Quarves 11 Pious Medit. 717) 64 They 
were not wise enough, and yet too wise; Too curious wise. 
1687 Concreve Ofd Baich, w, xvii, 'Tis most curious 
fine weather. 1791 Cowrenr Odyss. xxi. 460 Within the 
hall, let_none look curious forth, 1834. J. H. Nuwsan 
Lett, (1891) 1. 39 Curious enough, Rose writes down to 
praise it, z= 7 

Hence + Ou'rious v,; sonce-wid. (intr.), Lo work, 


curiously or artistically. , 
* 2606 Syivester Die Bartas uy, iv, 11. (1641) 2122/2 A great 
cornaline ; Where some rare Artist (curiousing tpon't) Hath 


deeply cut Limes triple-formed Front. ; 
Curiously (kitiorissli), adv. [f, prec. +-n¥ 2.] 
In a curious manner, : 


1. Carefully, attentively, arch. : 

3363 Wren Zccé, ix. x Alle these thingus L tretede in 
myn herte, that I vndirstonde curyously. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(1839) vi, 66 Whiche Sepultures the Sarazines kepen fulle 
curyously. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 Kepyng hymself 

t ctiryously fro the..world, 1670 WALTON Lives 1. 19 
{he} had been curiously and plentifully educated, -, 1682 
Scarterr Exchanges 37 He must curiously observe, if the 
first ‘and second Advice agree, or not. 2743 Lond. ¥ 
Country Brew, wW. (ed. 2) 322 If they [Welch Coal] are 
curiously burnt, they gingle like common Cinders. 287x 
‘Tennyson Jdylls, Last Tourn. go Take thou my ;churl, 
and tend him curiously. | woe ‘ 

2. Inquisitively ; pryingly. ioe 
* 3382 Wreir 2. Thess, iii. xx Summe among 30u..no thing 
worchinge, but doynge curiously [x6rx are: busi-bodies)," 
Be Semmes Advent, Afloat 1. 716 Crowds gathered 
to look ‘curiously upon her. 1886 Besaxr Children of 
Gibeon 1, xxxi, Dady Mildred-listened and watched him 
‘ing unexpressed, 


sitely, cunningly. arch. : . 
3340.Ayeub, 176 Leuedis pet zuo curiouscliche »graypep 
hire heaucden mid preciouse agraypinges. ¢1380 datecrist. 
in Todd.3 Treat, Wyclif 128 Wip silver vessel pei ben 
servyd curiously. ¢1386 Cuaucer /vanki. 7, 181 Craft of 
mannes hand so curiously Arrayed hadde this gardyn. 570, 
T. Norton tr. Mowel’s Catech. (1853) 197 ‘That we ‘seek: 
uot-and gather together curiously dainty things for’ ban- 
queting. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low C. 20 ‘The Steeple of S. 
Maries Church js .. Curiously built arid carved... x7rz 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) ILI. 283 The Pontifical, 
most curiously illuminated. 809-12 Max.. Epcuwortit, 
‘Madame de Fleury x, Her curiously, wrought ae toys. 
2878 E, Wine Life in” Christ wv. xxiv. (1876) 408 It is of 
far more importance. .to preserve the body for ever than to 
clothe it curiously now, 2 es . 
* +b. By art; artificially.: Obs, zare. «7. * 
26x8°J. Sreruens Satyr, Ess. (ed..2) 51 Things curiously. 
Created, differ as‘much from thinges begotten, as the first’ 
Man from birth, and artificial bodies from mans issue. | _- 


3. With careful art, skilfully, elaborately, exqui- 


OURIOUSNESS, 


4, With minute accuracy, minutely, ‘critically, 
fastidiously, nicely, delicately. arch. a 
xg6x Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) gz b, I suppose 


“we neede not to reason any curiouslyer hereof at this 


present. 1586 Tuynne in Holinshed 11. 405 Curiouslic 
carping at my barrennes in writing. x1607~zz Bacon Zss. 
Studies (Arb.) 8 To be read but not ctiriously, 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 118 Joiners work more curiously, and observe 
the Rules more exactly, than Carpenters need do. 1823 
Scorr Peverid xv, Yoit should énquire into these matters 
a little more curiously. 1872 Biackie Four Phases i, 85 
As.if'a man should cirriously describe the cylinders and the 
pistons and the wheels, etc. 


+B. ‘Nicely’, finely, excellently, handsomely, 


beautifully, Ods. . 

548 Hatt Chron. 1g b, Richely trapped, and curiouslye 
armed. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. clxxxi. 756 The second 
wife is..curiously handsome, 1665 Si ‘T. Heroent 7707, 
(x67) 233 A Viol full of intoxicating Wine, which both 
looked and relished curiously. xis: Haxponcdns Frai.in 
Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 67 The ves of the Trees are 
like green Birch-tree ves, curiously sweet, 172§ Bran- 
Lev Faw. Dict. s.v. Syllabub, Let it stand two or three 
hours, till it settles, and it will eat curiously, 


6. In a way that excites interest or surprise ; re- 


markably, strangely, oddly; queerly. 

_ 1663 Hooxe AMievogr. 9t An infinite variety of curiously 
figur’d Snow. 1797 Bewicx Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 164 The 
entrance was long, and curiously arched over with the stems 
of dried grass. 870 Lowe. Among my Bks, Ser. .(1873) 
16x Verses-.curiously prophetic of the maturer man, 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 128 Curiously enough no modern 
government thought of employing a well-chosen bronze for 

ll money. 

‘Curiousness (kitieriosnés). 
-NESS.] 

1. The quality or condition of being subjectively 
curious; ‘ta, Carefulness ; diligence ; skilfulness ; 
scrupulosity ; fastidiousness. Ods. 

e440 York Myst, xxix, 3x Of be coriougnesse of bat 
kale bee is carping, §28 TinpaLe Paral. Wicked Mam: 
mon Wks, 1, 58 Be diligent therefore that thou be not de. 
ceived with curiousness. 1555 Epen Decades 136 Not theyr 
ignoraunce and slothfulnes but pernicious curiousnes, 
1561 ‘I’. Hony tr. Castigiione's Courtyer 1. E iij b, To repre- 
herid hys ctiryousnesse in hys workes. 1628 Witwe rit, 
Rememb. vi. 1937 They dresse Their bodies, with such 
tedious curiousnesse. 1692 Drvpen St. Evremont's Ess. 
35 He joined the Curiousness of Negotiations to the Science 
of War. 21698 Tempre Ess. Gardening Wks, 1731 I. 176 
Much Curiousness or Care, to introduce the Fruits of 
Foreign Climates. ; 

b. Inquisitiveness: often as a fault; = Curto- 
SITY 5. ° : 

1g6x T, Norton Calvin's Just. 111, 302, Y¢ curfousnesse of 
men. .which can by no stoppes be restrained from wandring 
into forbidden compasses. 1640 Sir W. ALEXANDER 
Hours t, txii, (T.), Ah! curiousness, first cause of all our ill, 
1794 Mas. Ranctirre Myst, Udolfho xx, We had all a 
little more curiousness than you had. 18g9 ‘Tennyson 
Vivier 362 Howsoe'er In children a great curiousness be 
well, Who have to learn themselves and all the world. 1866 

| H, Newman Gerontins iii, T fain would know. .were 
it but meet to ask, And not a curiousness. 

2. The quality of being objectively curious: +a. 
Beauty; elaborateness ; exquisiteness. b, Strange- 
ness, novelty, oddness, 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Pars. 7, ? 372(Harl,) In greet preciousnes of 
vessel & in curiousnesse of vessel and of mynstralcye. xg50 
Larimer Last. Sernt. bef. Edw. VI, Wks, 1. 222 In this 
sermon of Jonas is no great curiousness, no great clerkli- 
ness, 6x0 Guim Heraldry 1. i, (1660) 50 ‘The curious. 
ness and excellency of their workmanship, 1674 N. 
Patreax Bulk § Selv. 193 The unutterable curiousness of 
its (the world’s] frame and workmanship. 1862 Parthenon 
26 July gor The bindings .. are remarkable both for their 
curiousness, beauty, and “fine preservation. 1874 Hetrs 
Soc. Press. iii. 35 The appreciation:of rarity and curious- 


[f. as prec. + 


ness. 
Curiouste, Curius(e, etc.,-obs, forms of Curio- 
sity, Currous, etc. 
‘tOwrkle, v. ouce-wd, Obs. [App. imitative] 
To cry as 2 quail, : 
a 369 Urounart Ratelais un xili, 107 Curring of Pigeons 
curkling of Quails. : 
‘Gurl (karl), sd. [f. Connats ef, twist, wrinkle, 
Cf, also Du. Arud, MDu. druile, krolle, MLG. &rud, LG. 
hrulle, MHG. krolle, krol, mod.Ger. dial. £rolle curl, 
lock of hair, ON. Avni, Norw. Arull, Da. kidl/e; which seem 
to be derived immediately from the adj. : see Crux.) 
1, A lock of hair: of'a spiral or convolute form ; 
a Tinglet, : a : 
Applied indifferently to fiat spiral like the mainspring 
of a watch, a cork-screw-like form (helix), or anything 
intermediate to or approaching these forms, 
‘ 60a Sutaxs, Hawt, ut iv, 56-Hyperions curles, the front 
of Toue himselfe. 1665 Sin T. Hersert Yvav. (1677) 132 
Their hair was long and ‘dangling in curls, x7rx Appison 
Spect. No, 102 P 7 Lo..adjust a Curl of Hair. 186 Miss 


. Mutock %. Halifax ii, He tossed back his curls, and looked 


smiling out through the window. ~*~. iis ee x 
2. Anything of a similar’-spiral“ or incurved 
shape; a coil, wreath, convolution, undulation. ~ 
. 161g Citapman Odyss, xxut, (R.), (An oar] which breakes 
The waues in curles. « 1634 R 
About each limbe he hurles His wanton body into numerous 
curles, . 1676 Grew Anat, Plants w. 1. i. § xx The sev 
Labels of a Groundsel-Leaf are all.Jaid in a Back-Curl. 
x 78 T. Twine in Recreat. & Stud. (1882) 30 Purcell, with 
all his old curls,and twiddles, is perfection to him, 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I, 387 Here and there were 
curls of smoke.. : 3 : 
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3. The action of curling, or state of being curled. 
1663 Sir T. Hersert Zyav. (1677) 188 In calm weather... 
the water is pacifique and without the least visible curl or 
wrinkle. 1699 Danrrer Voy. If. mt. iv. 27 It [the breeze] 
comes in_a fine, small, black Curle upon the Water. 1793 
Trans, Soc. Encourag. Arts (ed. 2) 1V. 47 The waves .. 
apend their fury in @ gentle curl up the slope. 1835 
Witter Hunters of Aten iii, Hunting the: black man 
whose sin Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin! 
Afod, Tokeep the hair in curl. 
b. Curt of the 4p: a slight elevation or bending 
of the upper lip, expressive of scom or disgust. 

1813 Byron Corsair 1. x, The lip’s least curl, the lightest 
paleness. .speak alone Of deeper passions. 1857 H. Srencer 
On . Ae Ess, 1891 11, 402 Disgust [is shown] by a curl 
ofthe lip. : : 

e. Angling, An eddy ina stream ; also a ripple 
on the surface of water caused by the wind. 

1766 Bowtkrr Univ. Angler 132 Vhrow..into holes and 
curls of the water, for there the best fish commonly lie. 
1834 Mepwin Avgler in Wades 1. 47 See, the fish are rising 
+. Tthink I can reach the curl yonder. 1835 KinGsLey 
Glaucus (1878) 19 The breeze has come on, and there has 
been half-an-hour’s lively fishing curl. — 

4. A disease of potatoes, in which the shoots are 
curled up and imperfectly developed ; a disease of 
other plants, in which the leaves are curled up. 

19790 Trans, Soc. Encourag. Arts VUL. 29 ‘The [potato] 
crops .. have... grown up sound and good, and free from 
Curl, 1832 Veg, Sudst, Food 148 The curl first. made its 
appearance in this country in .. 1764, in Lancashire. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 363 Curl, a formidable disease in potatoes, 
referrible to Chlorosis, in which the tubers produce deformed 
curled shoots .. which are never perfectly developed. 1882 
Garden 25 Feb. 133/2 Curl .. occurs when the Roses have 
been occupying the ground for a very long period, 

b. A potato affected with this disease. 

179% Trans, Soc, Encouvay. Arts VX. 61 Why some Curls 
appear in a crop that has been carefully managed. 

5. Comd., as curl-crested, faced, -headed adjs. ; 
curtl-tufé; ourl-cloth, a kind of woollen cloth 
with a curly surface; curl-cloud, = Cirrus 4. 

xsggz Percivat Sf. Dict. Cresfo, curle headed. 161% 
Speep Hist. Gi. Brit, vt, xxi, 108 Long bearded, curle- 
headed. x6xx Coror.,, Volute..the writhen circle, or curle- 
tuft that..sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc. x6r2 
Drayton Poly-old, xiv. 227 The curlefac't bull. x695 Lo. 
Preston Boethius 1. 7 And raise the curle-headed Wave. 
3817 Blackw, Mag. 1. 637/2 The sky was full of cirrus or 
curlcloud. 3885 Darly News 6 Oct. 3/2 The new astrakhan. . 
isused for coatsand jackets. .It issometimes called curl cloth. 

Curl (kal), v.1 Also g croul, 5-6 kurl, 6 courl, 
6-7 curle; seealsoCuRLEp. [The early instances 
are of the pa. pple., which also occurs in the 14th 
c, in the forms crolled, crulled; these forms attach 
the vb. to the earlier adj. cro//, CRULL, curly, which 
goes back to 1300, and corresponds to similar 
words in Fris., MDu., and MG. In these langs. 
also there is a derivative verb : Ger. Arollen, hril- 
fen, LG., Du., EFris. Arailen to curl] 

I. ¢rans. 1. To bend round, wind, or twist into 
ringlets, as the hair. 

(1380 see Curren.) 1447 Bokennans Segntys (Roxb.) 142 
Acchyld apperyd .. Barefoot and wyth heer kurlyd semely. 
1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 164 Therfore (ye women).. 
haue not your visage popped ne your here pulled or crouled. 
rggo Levins Manip. 191/4 To curle, crispare. 1634 Siz T. 
Herpget Zrav. 20 They curle their haire and are proud of 
it, 1848 Tuackeray Le#?. x2 Aug., He curls his hair in the 
most killing manner. 1891 Truth to Dec. 1240/2 Black 
cocks’ feathers, curled, formed the collar. 

+2. To furnish or adorn with curls or ringlets; 
also SE. Obs. 

xggo Spenser F. 0,1. v.34 His (Cerberus’] three deformed 
heads .. Curled with thousand adders. 3633 G, Herbert 
Temple, ¥ordax i, Curling with metaphors a plain inten- 
tion. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 560 The snakie locks That 
curld Megzra. . 

8, To bend, twist, or coil up into a spiral or 
incurved shape ; to make curls or undulations upon 
(a surface); to ripple (water). Often with 2p. 

2862 Turver Baths xx Vntill the sicke man perceyue the 
endes of his fingers to be kurled or wrinkled. 1g97 Suans. 
2 Hen: [V, ut. i. 23 The Windes, Who take the Ruffian 
Billowes by the top, Curling their monstrous heads. 2667 
Mitton P. L. 1x, 57 So varied hee {the serpent], and of his 
tortuous Traine Curld many a wanton wreath, 1715-zo 
Pore /liad vu. 72 Soft zephyrs bere bee wide watery main, 
2814 Scotr Za of Isles 111. xxviii, The morning breeze the 
lake had curl’d.  18x8 Pav7, Ded. i016 Those leaves have 
been sometimes.curled by a vitriolic preparation, and 
coloured for Green tea with verdigrise. 266: Hucues Tou 
Brown at Oxf. iti. (x889) 23 Jack (the dog]. .curled himself 
up on the sofa. he : 

. b.- Lo.curl the lip: to bend or raise the upper 
lip slightly on one side, as an expression of con- 
tempt or scorn. 

1826 Scotr Old Mort. xii, His lip was now compressed. . 
now curled slightly upward. ° 1847 James ¥, Marston Hall 
viii, A bitter smile curled the lip of the President. _ 

_ IE. dtr. & Of hair: To form cus or ringlets. 
. 1530 Patsor. so4/2 Se howe his henre curleth nowe that it 
is newe wasshed. 1662 J. Davizs Vay. Amass, 74 It is the 


“heat of thé Sun that burns the skin, and makes the haire 


curle. 1810 Scorr Lady of L, 11, xxv, His fiaxen hair.. 
Carled closely round his bonnet ‘blue. 2842 -Biscuorr 


Woollen Manuf, (1. 301 ‘The finer the fleece naturally is, 


” the more readily it curls." 


- 5. To take a spiral or incurved form or--posture. 
Often with 2. ae ie aa 


CURLED. 


_x694. Acc. Sev, Late Voy. 1. G71) 32 In stormy Weather 
little Waves curl on the top of the great ones. 1700 DryDEN 
Pat. § Arc. wm, 318 When yielded she lay curling in thy 
arms, 1796 Witnertse Brit. Plants IV. 33 Leaves... 
brownish green, curling when dry. 1861 HotLanp Less. 
Life iii. 4o Cat and kittens will... curl up in some dark 
corner. 1875 Darwin Jusectiv. Pl. ix. 218 The tentacles 
began to curl inwards. 
pb. Of the lip : ef. 3b. 

18z3 Scorr Rokeby 1. viii, The full-drawn lip that upward 
curled. 1837 Lytton J. Afaltrav. 57 Ernest's lip curled 
slightly, for his pride was touched. : 

e. Of potatoes: To become affected with curl : 
see CURL sd. 4. 

1993 Trans. Soe. Encourag, Arts (ed. 2) IV. 97 A very 

fine table Potatye that never curls, 
a. Yo curd up (Sporting : 
beat, to collapse, 

89x Daily News 12 June 3/2 At the half-distance Le Nord 
looked like winning easily; but he curled up in the Jast few 
strides, 1892 Pad? Mall G. 15 Mar. 3/1 ‘Vhe latter college 
rather ‘curled up', as the phrase goes, when once their 
opponents got the lead, 

+6. Vo twist about, writhe. Ods. 

«#1637 B. Jouson Fall of Mortimer 1, i. 23 The very 
thinking it Would make. .some politic tradesman Curl wil 
the caution of a constable ! 1664 “/oddan F. iii. 27 A Cock 
curling as he would crow. 

7. To move in spiral convolutions or undulations. 

1791 Mrs. Rapenwre Aon. Horest (1820) L. 135 The damp 
vapours curled round him. 182 Cuare 711, AVinsty, L, 208 
Brocks curl o’er their sandy bed. 1845 Darwin Moy, Vad, 
xiy. (1879) 296 Volumes of smoke were curling upwards, 

8. Sc. To play at CURLING q.v. 

x15 Pennecuik dl uthor’s Answ. Poems 59 To Curle on 
the Ice does greatly please Being a manly Scotish Exercise. 
Mod. A piece of water on which they curl in winter. 

t Curl, v2 Obs, rare—'. [ichoic: cf. Cunne.] 
zntr. To purr, as a cat. 

1532 Dewes Jxtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 947 To curle as 
a catte, gruler, 

Curidoddy. 5:. Also curly-doddy. [f. 
Cost or Curzy + Dopp1e, that which has a rounded 
head.]_ A popular name of various plants with 
rounded flower heads: a. of species of Wild 
Scabious; b, of species of trefoil or clover, esp. 
Trifolium mediums ce of the Ribwort Plantain 
(Plantago lanceolata); A. of curled cabbage 
(Jamieson), 

rgo0-z0 Dunnar J Seereit Place 297 Quod he, ‘ My claver, 
and my curldodie’, 15.. /aterd. daying of Gaist in Scott 
Border Minsty, (1810) 1. p, clx, With thre heidis of curle 
di ol PL Newe Your Orkn. §& Shetl. 41 Jam.) 
Trifle mediunt,.known in Orkney and in various parts 
of Scotland by the whimsical name of Red Curldoddy ; and 
Lrifolium repens, called White Curldoddy, 1847 in R. 
Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scot, (ed. 3) 204 Children thus 
address the stalk and flower of the scabious or devil’s-bit .. 
* Curly doddy, do my biddin', Soop my house, and shool my 
midden’’, 

Curled (koild, goes, ko-sléd), ppl. a. Forms: 
a. 4 orollid, 5 crulled, 6 crouled; 8. 5 curlyd, 
6 corlde, 6~7 curld, 6- curled. [f. Curnv. and 
sb, +-ED. (No other part of the vb, is found so 


early. )] 

1, Formed into curls or ringlets, as hair. 

¢1380 Sir Ferninb. 1354 pat other wyp be crollid her. . pat 
ys Berard. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 111 Curlyd, as here, 
crispus, 1496 Dives § Pang, (W. de W.) 1, viii. 39/1 They 
be paynted with crulled here, 1553 Even Yread. ewe Ind. 
(Arb) 23 The heare of theyrheades is merueylouslye corlde. 
1590 SPENSER J”. Q.1. iv. 14 Some frounce their curled heare 
in courtly guise. 1774 Gotpsm, Vat. Hist.(1776) U1, 88 So 
curled hair is generally regarded among us as a beauty. 
1842 Biscuorr IVoollen Manuf. 11,296 The wool. .short and 
somewhat curled. . 7 

2. Having or adorned with curls or ringlets; 


curly, Also fig. 

1sgo Spenser #. Q. ut. viii. 7 Her curled head. 1604 
Suaks. Oth. 1. ii. 68 The wealthy curled Deareling of our 
Nation, 1692 O. Wacker Greek §& Rom. Hist. Illustr.291 
He was not so curled, nor so flat nosed, 791 Cowrrr Odyss. 
xix, 307 His visage swarthy, curl’d His poll, 1841-4 Ener- 
son £ss., Nature Wks. (Bohn) I. 229 The smoothest curled 
courtier in the boudoirs of a palace. | : 

3. Bent into or towards a spiral form; disposed 


in more or less spiral convolutions. 

1877 B, Gooce Herestach's Husb, 1. (1586) 109 The knobbes 
to the maple). -hath the fairer and the more courled graine. 
262 Hevwoop Gold. Age1.-Wks, 1874 III. 5 Made Neptunes 
Trident calme the curled waves. 1875 Darwin /usectiv. Pl. 
iv. 72 The pedicels of these glands were spually curled. 
2862 Besant & Rice Chal. of Fleet 1. viii, Old men .. lay 
with curled-up limbs, shaking with cold. b 

b. OF leaves: . Having « much waved edge: or 
surface. ¢vansf. Of plants: Having curled leaves. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 65x Plants that have curled Leaves, 
do all abound with moisture. 1796 Witueninc Brit. Plants 
III. 360 Leaves slender, curled.  186x Miss Prarr Flower. 
Pi, iL 26x A variety of this herb, .called Curled Tansy., 
2882 Vinge Sachs’ Bot. 924 The Savoy with its’ curled 
blistered leaves. AZod. A row of Curled Parsley, ’ 

4, Of potatoes: Affected with Cur (sd. 4). 

2788 Trans. Soc. Excourag. Arts VI. p.xiti, That disease 
in Potatoes, cnlled the curled Potatoe. 1796.Audl Ader. 
tiser 3 Sept, 2/2 That fatal disease so incident to ..the 
Potatoe, known by the appellation of the ‘Curled Top’. 
3843 Feud, R. Agric. Soc. VI. 1,164 Curled potatoes ripen 
early, some weeks before the healthy plants. ni 

5. Comb., as curled-horned adj. 3 + curled-head; 
+ curled-pate adjs., curly-headed, : Hs 


to give up as dead- 


CURLER. 


1607 Suaxs. Tinton w..iii. 160 Make curld’ pate Ruffians 
bald. ¢x6zz-Cuapman /diad 11. 380 The curl’d head Greeks. 
3826 Conperr Rum, Rides (1885) II. 193 Fine curled-horned 
and long-tailed ewes, « . = 

Hence Cuzleduess, curled state or. quality. 

1530 PatsGr. 21r/2 Curlydnesse of ones heer, cvespure, 
1615 Cnooxe Body -of Man 68 The haires .. do vary in.. 
Jength and shortnesse, streightnesse and curlednesse, 

Curler (kesle). [f. Cunt v. +-ErJ.] 

1. One who curls (hair, etc.); an appliance for 
curling the hair. : 

19748 SMoLtettT Rod, Rand. (1812) I. 58 You pitiful trencher- 
scraping pimping curler, 1882 Echo 31 Jan. 4/5 Advt., 
Ostrich Feather Curler wanted. 1887 Sez. Anter, 9 July 26 
A hair or mustache curler has been patented. 

2, A player at the game of curling. 

1638 R. Baie Lett. & Fruis. (1841-2) I. 163 He was 
a curler on the ice on the Sabbath day. 1785 Burns Vision 
i, The sun had clos’d the winter day, The curlers quat their 
roarin play. 1864 A. McKay Hist. Kibuarnock 115 The 
curlers of one quarter of the town would frequently challenge 
. those of another, 

+ Cwrlet 1, Cf, Cure 
v2 = cover, 

1493 Act. Dont, Conc. 315 (Jam.) Twa fedder beddis, 
a doble curlet of sey. 

Curlet 2 (ka-saeét). varve. [f. Curr sd. + -Er.] 
A little curl or ringlet. 

1803 Moore Odes of Anacreon xx. note, And every curlet 
was a tie, A chain by Beauty twined. 1818 Blackw. Mag. 
IL, 516 Around thy brow Unharmed the curlets play. 

Curlew (kzaliz). Forms: «. 4 curlu, -leeu, 
corlue, corolu, kurlu, 4~5 corlew(e, 4-6 cur- 
lewe, 4-7 curlue, 5 kyrlewe, corelewe, 7 cour- 
lieu, 7-8 curliew, 7-9 curlieu, 8 kerlew, 4- 
eurlew; also 8. 4 cor-, curlure, 5 curlowyr. 
[Identical with OF. couriexs (13th c. in Hatzfeld), 
corlys (16th c. in Littré), cozrtés, corlds, cordiez 
(Cotgr.), mod.F, courlien, courlis, in F. dial, 
guerliu, Rerlu, corlu, corlernt; cf. also med.L. 
(@1250) corlives, It. chizrfo. The French name is 
held by etymologists to be an imitation of the ery of 
the bird; but if so, it was apparently assimilated 
to the word corizz (11th c.), courlier, curlen, corld 
courier, messenger, deriv. of com77to ran, Found 
in verse with stress ce/ew* in 15th and roth c.} 

1, A grallatorial bird of the genus Nzmenizs 
(family Scolopacide), with a long slender curved 
bill; es. the common European species 1. a7- 
quatus (called in Scotland whazp). 

1377 Lance. ?, Fé. B. xiv. 43 Fissch to iype in pe flode.. 
be corlue by kynde of be eyre. a14qo Sir Degrev. 1406 

‘att conyngus and newe, ffesauntus and corelewe. 1555 
Even Decades 119 A great curlewe as bygge as a storke 
came flying to the gouernours shippe. 1616 Surri. & 
Marku. Country Farme 78 The Woodcocke and Curlew, 
and other birds haunting the Water and Rivers. 1719 De 
For Crusoe 1, 233 A Pidgeon or a Curlieu. 2810 So 
Lady of L. v. ix, Wild as the scream of the curlieu. 
‘Tennyson Locksley Hall 3'Tis the place, and all around it, 
as of old, the curlews call. 

+2. Used (esf. in the Bible) to translate L. 
coturnix, Gr. opruf, a quail. Obs. 

1340 Hamrote Psalter civ, 38 Pai asked & be curlu come 
(1382 Wycuir, ther kam a kurlu (.™ curlew, corlure); Vul- 
gate, verit coturnizx), 1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) I. 309 pe 
same Delon hatte Ortygia; for ortigie, (bat beep coturni- 
cies, curlewes,) beep perynne greet plente. ¢ 1475 Pict. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiile ker 762/3 Hic conturnix, curlowyr. 1508 
Fisner Wks, (1876) 186 Curlewes, or quayles. 

3. Applied in comb. or with qualification to 
other grallatorial birds, as curlew-jack, curlew 
knot, the Whimbrel, a small species of curlew, 
Numenius pheops; curlew sandpiper, pigmy, 
curlew, 7ringa subarquata; stone curlew, a 
name for the Norfolk plover (idéenems scolopax), 
and also for the whimbrel. se 

1603 in Avchvol. XIII, 34x These’ Foules bee nowe in 
seasone, Bustarde.. Widgeon, Curlewinke. 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Ornith. ut. V. xiv. 306 The Stone-Curlew..The 
Throat, Neck [etc.] .. like that of a Curlew! whence they 
of Norfolk call_it, the Stone-Curlew. 19766 Pennant Zoo/. 
(2768) Il. 379 From a similarity of colors to the curlew, it 
[Norfolk Plover] is there called the stone curlew. Jdid.s. v. 
Whimbrel, It. .visit[s] the neighborhood of Spalding (where 
itis called the Curdew kuot) in vast flocks in April. 1789 
G. Waite Selborue xv. (859) 63, ¥ wondor that the stone 
curlew should be mentioned: by the writers as a rare bird. 
1885 Swanson Prov. Wastes Birds 179, 194. 

4. Comb. Curlew-berry,a name given in Labra- 
dor to the Crowberry'(Zaipetrune nigrum). ' 


Curlicue (koulikiz): Also curly-cue, cur- 


Obs. var. of CovERLET. 


leycue.  [f. Cunny + Cus, cither’= F. geeue tail, . 


or the letter Q in its script form 2.]- A fantastic 
curl or twist. | Jeniar nas as 
1858 Hone Frat, 24 July (Farmer), Architects have 
a wonderful predilection ‘for all manner of curlycues and 
breaks in your roof, “1872 Kincstey Madam How § Lady 
Why v."x17 Sand and gravel :, arranged in .. waves, and 
festoons, and curlicues, x189r Atkinson Afcor/aud Parish 
: ithe A frolicsome letter 8, with a curlicue‘at each termina- 
ion, - i ake con : : 


capers. (Common in U, S.). 


18... McClintock's Tales (Bartlett), T.cuta curlycue with : 


my right foot. 


Db. Zo cut up curlicués (or carlieués)s ‘to cut 
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Curlie-wurlie, curly-wurly (koaliwesli). 
[A reduplicated extension-of CurLy ; perhaps with 
some reference in the second part to zwhzri, in Sc. 
whurl.| A fantastically curled ornament. * 

@ 1772 Wise in Lockhart Scot, 1 thought the beauty 

f architecture consisted in curlie wurlies, but now I find it 
consists in symmetry and proportion. 1818 Scorr RobRoy 
xix, Ah! it’s a brave kirk—nane o’ yere whigmaleeries and 
curliwurlies and open-steek hems about it. 2883 Century 
Aflag. Sept. 722/2 Its leaves are slit in half and provided 
with zsthetical curly-wurlies. ‘ : 

Cwr-like, a. Like or after the nature of a cur. 

1627 P. Fretcuer Locusts iv. xii, See where proud Dandal 
chain’d .. lies cur-like under boord. 1742 Fietpine 7. 
Andrews ut, vii, The gentlemen of curlike disposition. 

Curliness (ksulinés), [f, Conny + -nEss.] 
The state or quality of being curly. . 

1818 Topp, CurJiness, the state of any thing curled. A 
modern word. 1863 Gro. Ertor Romola u. i, Her brown 
hair, rough from curliness, 

Curling (ki-tin), vit. 56.1 [f Curn vt + 
-InG 1.] 

1, The action of the verb Curb, q.v.; a curl, 
twist, undulation. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 111/1 Curlynge of here, crispitudo. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 651 Curling on the Sides; as in Lettuce 
and young Cabbage. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 63 The curl- 
ings of Ladies haire. 19703 Moxon Jfech. Exerc, 111 You 
will find a. .Curling on that place upon the stuff, 

2. A game played on the ice (on a curling-pond, 
or other smooth frozen surface) in which large 
rounded stones (see CURLING-STONE) are hurled 
along a defined space called the r7#k towards 
a mark called the zee. The game has undergone 
considerable developments in Scotland since the 
17th c., and has now been introduced elsewhere, 
where climatic conditions are favourable. 

It appears in its earlier form to have been akin to Quoits, 
but has now more analogy with Bowls, with modifications 
consequent upon the situation. A game similar to it in its 
early form appears in Flanders @ 16003 Kilian has &dzyten 
kalluyten, ‘\udere massis siue globis glaciatis; certare 
discis in cequore glaciato’, to play a match with quoits on 
asmooth surface of ice. The name appears to describe the 
motion given tothe stone. In Flemish the name Arzllebol 
(curl-bowl) is given, apparently from its motion, to the 
wooden bowl with which a somewhat similar game dolspel 
is played in an alley. 

1620 [See Curtinc-stone], 1684 in Fountainhall Decis. 
Lords of Council (1759) 1. 328 He was playing at the curling 
with Riddel of Haining. x693 Wattace Deser, Orkney 10 
Copinsha..in which. .are to be found in bed plentie excel- 
lent stones for the game called Curling. [Hence in Camden's 
Brit, ed, 6951 _ 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 154 The 
diversion of Curling is..peculiar to the Scots, It is per- 
formed upon ice, with large flat stones. 1890 J. Kenn //is?, 
Curling ii. 27-8 Curling, when first practised, appears to 
have been a kind of quoiting on the ice .. Cotting, duting, 
or guoiting, was for a long time the word in common use to 
describe the gaine, and in some districts it is still applied 


to it, . 

3. attrib, and Comb. &. Relating to or used for 
curling the hair, as curling-bodkin, -paper, -pitt, 
-tongs; CURLING-IRON, 

x6x0 Guituim Heraldry w. viii. (1611) 206 Combes, glasses, 
Head-brushes, curling-bodkings, &ce. | 1868 Horme Lee 3. 
Godfrey\i, 289 Turtell snatched upa pair of cold curling tongs. 

b. OF or pertaining to the game of curling, 
as catrling-club, -howse, -match, pond; CURLING- 
STONE. 

1814 Sporting Mag, XLII. 193 A curling match took 
place upon the ice, 1864 A. McKay fist. Ktlinarnoch x16 
[It] was sometimes converted into a curling-pond. 1890 J. 
Kerr Hist, Curling 375 Order in the curhng-house is a 
proof that the club is well managed. 2 

+ Cwrling, vb/. sb.2 Obs. Also kurl-. [Echoic: 
ef. GurL 2.) Rumbling in the bowels. ‘ 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR. xvi. clxviii. (1495) 712 
Fresshe and newe whete .. bredyth ache in the sydes: 
lanlynge and kurlynge [engdétum). Jbid. xix. liv. 895 Rawe 
hony.. bredyth curlyngeand swellyng in the wombe. 

Curling, 2/1 a. [-rxe 2] 
the verb. | 

1632, Lirucow Trav, vit. (1682) 314 Flocks of flying Fishes, 
scudding upon the curling Waves. 1700 Drypen Pal, § sire. 
un. 18x The curling smoke mounts heavy from the fires, 
3178z Cowrer Gi/fin 69 Each bottle had 2 curling ear. 1849 
Dickens 2. Redge xxxi, The sun.. flung across the curling 
mist bright bars of gold. a 

Hence Cwrlingly adz..° ine 

r6xx Cotar., Crespément, crispingly, frizlingly, curlingly, 
1828 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 490 The smoke 
from whose chinineys sailed curlingly amongst [the trees]. 

Cwrling-iron. [Courtine v7. sb.1]. , An‘iron 
instrument for curling the hair, which is: heated 
and the hair then twined round it. : 

1632 Suerwoon Lng.-Fr, Dict. A curling iron, fer a frisot- 
ter. 4952 Ricuarvson Let, in Mrs. Barbauld Life (z804) 
TEL 34 That careless girl..set herself in a blaze with her 
torturing Gurling irons. 1844 Dickens Afart. Chus. xxxviii, 


That curls; see 


A small fire for the convenience of heating curling-irons. © 


Cuw'rling-stone., '[Curnine véi.‘sb.12.] ‘The 
stone with svhich the game of curling is played. 
It was in the x7th c. a quoit-like natural stone (channel- 
stone) of from 5 to 20lbs., with hollows made for the.thumb 
and fingers; in the 8th c. a heavy natural boulder of 50 to 
t20 Ibs., with smooth base having an iron or wooded handle 
inserted 3, it is now-a cheese-shaped stone of-not more than 
36 inches in circumferente,'or 50 pounds weight, with an 
iron handle on the upper surface. ott os 


CURMUDGEON. 


r6zo H. Apanson Afuses Threnodic (1638) Inventorie p-x, 
His hats, his hoods, his bels, his bones, His allay bowles, 
and curling stones. x89 Barre Lit. Afiister 1. xi. 188, 
1 could hear the roar of curling stories at Bathie-bog-- 

Curlless' (k#sllés), z. .[f. Curt sé. + -Less.] 
Without curls. — - ve : ate 

186x Temple Bar aes IV. 138 Raven-black and curiless 
en 1892 Black § White 19 Mar. 383/2 Curlless ostrich 

eathers, 5 * * r 

Curlock, curlick, local variants of Caannoox. 

Curlowyr, obs. var. CURLEW. ~- 

Cwrl-paper. A piece of soft paper with which 
the hair is twisted up for some time, so as to give 
it a curl when the paper is taken out.. ~*~ 7 

1826 Moore Amatory Colloguy in Morn. Chron:, Those 
soft diflet-douz..Will serve but to keep Mrs. Coutts in curl- 
papers, x8s2 Dickens Bleaé Ho, xxii, With her head in 
a perfect beehive of curl-papers and nightcap. 

Hence Curl-papered a., having the hair in curl- 
papers. * : 

1867 Bk. Humorous Poetry 324 Wife curl-paper’d, slipshod, 
unwash’d and undress‘d. 

Cwrl-pate. a. A curly head. b.-A curly- 
headed person. z 

1605 CAMDEN Rent, Surnames (R.), Compare the Roman 
names that seeme ¢o stately. . what is Crispus but curle-pate. 
161g J. Srepuens Satyr. £ss. (ed. 2) 214 He thinks to have 
a curle-pate is to have a visible wit. 1789 M. Manan tr. 
Persius (1795) 17 The exercises of an hundred curl-pates. _ 

Cwrl-pa:ted, @ Having a curly head of hair; 
curly-headed, 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 188 Why the 
men of Aithyopia. .are commonly curle-pated and flat nosed. 
1742 Jarvis Ourx. 1. ur. xxvi, A little curl-pated Moor. 
184x Macautay JV, Hastings Ess, (1854) 595/x The curl- 
pated minions of James the First. 

Curlure, obs, var, CURLEW. : 

Curly (kasi), a. [f. Curr 5d. + -¥.] 

1. Of hair: Disposed in curls or ringlets. 

1972-84 Coox Voy, IV. 11. vi. (R.), Growing to a tolerable 
length, and very crisp and curly. 1818 Topp, Czz7y, inclin- 
ing to curl; falling into rin; dots, 1884 F. M, Crawrorp 
rang Singer 1, 47 Running his fingers through his curly 

air. * 

2. Having or adored with curls; having curled 
hair. , 

* x827 G. Hiccins Celtic Druids 65 Budda with his flat 
black face and curly head. 18g9 Disrartt in Hansard Ser, 
mt, CLIV, 127 When we are juvenile and curly. 

8. Ofa curled form ; wavy, undulating ; of plants, 
having curled leaves, H 

1795 Sournry Youn of Arc vit. 304 So rolls the swelling 
sea Its curly billows. 1824 Byron Corsair 11. xviii, The boats 
are darting o’er the curly bay. @1845 Hoop Fairy Sale 
vii, Cabbages and rap | kale. | . 

A. Of potatoes: Affected with Curt (sd. 4). 

199% Trans. Sot. Encourag. Aris YX. 63 A curly crop of 
Potatoes, ; 

5. Comb., ascurly-coated, -hatred, -headed, -pated, 
etc. adjs.; curly-pate, a curly-headed person. 

1998 Fate of Sedicy 1. 59 A curly-poled nym) h from Ota: 
heite. 1827 G. Hicerns Celtic Druids 162 The flat-faced; 
curly-headed Budda. 848 Dickens Dombcy iv, A,.merry 
boy. . fair-faced, bright-eyed, and curly-haired. 1862 /*rase7"s 
Mag. 4 Yellow curly-pated childien. . 1868 BrowninG Ring 
& Bh, vin. 3 Seven’ and one’s eight, old curly-pate ! 3885 
Bazaar 30 Mar, 1260/2 Jet black curly-coated retriever dog. 

+ Curly-mwriy, sb. and a. Obs. [A playful 
reduplication: cf, CURLIE-WworTix.] a. sb. A tan- 
tastic curl or twist. b. adj, Characterized. by 
fantastic curls. ‘ ; ‘a o , 

1927-8 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr, (1861) I. rg9 The curly 
murly fashion of the hair he i much worn now. 1786 /éid,- 
III. 403 Lappets in all sorts of curli murlis, Bini 
‘Curmudgel, var. CurmuncEon (app. for rime), 

3678 Corton Burlesque upon Burl, Wks. (2765), 385 
Would one Be so ungrateful a Curmudgel To steal away his 
Age’s Cudgel? 

Curmudgeon (kvimz'dgzon). Forms: 6- 
curmudgeon; also 6 -mudgen, 6-7 cormogeon, 
-gion, 7 cormoggian, -mudgeon, curmudgion, 
emuggion, -mudgin, curr-mudgin, curre- 
megient, $ cur-mudgeon. See also Conmut- 
uion. [Derivation unknown: see below.] 

:¢An avaricious churlish fellow ; 2 miser, a nig- 
gard’ (J.). : ; 

1897: Stanynurst Descr. Ivel, 102/2 in folinshed, Such 
a clownish Curmudgen, . 1393 ‘Nasue Christ's 7. 85 b, Our 
English Cormogeons, they haue breasts, but giuce no suck. 
1604. T. Wricnt Passions v. 289 Why do covetous cormo- 
gions distill the best substance of their braines to get riches. . 
2626 W. Scnater Lx, 2 Thess. (1629) 279 Curre-megients, 
who scarcely know any other sentence of Scripture, yet . +. 
haue this of Paul in their mouthes; worke for your ltuing. 
1686 Eart Mon. Adut.f7 Parnass. 387 Gattain greeny 
curmuggions, who value not the leaving of a good name 
behind them to posterity. 170g HickeRInGi.L Priest-cr. 
1.(1721) 8 If, .the rich Curmudgeon. .do not open his Purse 


wide, 182g W. Irvine 7. ‘Trav. 1. 254, had a rich uncle 


+4 penurious accumulating curmudgeon, 1860 “Wiyte 
Mecvitte Hobnby House 377 A thankless old curmudgeon. « 
. The occurrence in Holland’s Livy, 1600, of Connatuncin 
(q, v.) has led toa suggestion that this was the original form, - 
with the meaning ‘ concealer or hoarder of corn’, seudgint 
being associated with ME. weuch-en, mtich-ex to pilfer. 
steal, or snuchier; Norman form of OF. mucier, uusser to 
conceal, hide away. .But examination of the evidence shows 
that curmudgeon was in use.a quarter of a century before 
Holland’s date,:and that ‘cormmudgin is apparently merely 


« |, a nonce-word of Holland's, a play upon core and cur- 


‘ 


CURMUDGEONLY. 


mudgeow. . The suereson that the first syllable is cz, the 
dog,.is perhaps worthy of note; but that of Dr. Johnson's 
unknown correspondent’, cauy suéchant for F. méchant 
caur, ‘evil or malicious heart’, is noticeable only as an 
ingenious specimen of pre-scientific ‘etymology*, and as 
having been retailed by Ash in the form, ‘from the French 
canr unknown, and mechaxé a correspondent *!] 

Curmu‘dgeonly, 2. [f. prec. + -ty1.] Of 
‘the nature of, or characteristic of, a curmudgeon 3 
miserly, niggardly, churlish. 

rs90 R. W. 3 Lords & 3 Ladies Lond. in Hazl. Dodsley 

> VI. 380, I care not for him [Wealth], curmudgeonly swad. 

xs04 Nasue Terrors of Nz. ¥ iij, Come a woing to them in 
the likenes of'a cooper or a curmogionly purchaser. 1776 
Foote Bankrupt 1. Wks..1799 11.99 These curmudgeonly 
cits separa no tles, ‘no obligations. 1886 Sat. Rev. 19 June 
845/x The curmudgeonly jealousy and Trade-Unionism of 
some practitioners. 

So Curmu-dgeonly adv. (rare.) 

1879 G, Mengpirx Zgoisé xxxvi, She vowed it was done 
curmudgeonly to vex her. : 

Curmu'y, v. [Echoic.] To make a low mur- 
muring or purring sound. 

183: Blackw, Mag. XXIX. jor They two [cats] sit cur- 
murring, forgetful of mice and milk, of all but love. 


Curmurring (kvimariy), 01. sd, Sc. [f. prec.] 
A low rumbling, growling, or murmuring sound. 

17853 Burns Death § Dr. Hornbook xxvii, Some curmur- 
ring in his guts, 1816 Scott O/d Mort, viii, A glass of 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring in 
the stomach, 


Gurn, 52, orth, and Sc. [? Related to Curn a] 


+1. 22 Grain, com-crops. Ods. 

61340 Cursor JT, 7158 (Trin.) To her tailes fire he bond .. 
Pourge pe felde he made hem fle And so her curnes dud he 

renne,’ 

2. Sc, A grain, < 

1474 Act, Andi, 35 (Jam.) Of ilk chalder the thrid kurne. 
¢1540 Lynpesay Kitzers Cou. go Curnis of meil, and luffillis 
of Male, 1789 Fountainuatt Decis. Lords of Council 
I. 334 (Jam.) The seed, which is excepted from the multure; 
this is.the 4th pickle or curne. 1824 Scorr Redgauntlet 
ch, xiii, Ifthere be a drap mair lemon oracurn less sugar than 
just suits you. 188: ‘J, Stratuesn’ Bits fr. Blink Bonny 
(1882) 137, I boil’d their meal and put a curn o’ spice int. 


b. ¢ransf. A small number or quantity; a few. 
1988 Frul. from Lond. to Portsu, 8(Jam.), lsaw a curn of 
camla-like fellows wi’ them. 1987 W. Taytor Scots Poems 
72 (Jam.), I frae the neuk fresh coals an’ sticks, An’ i’ the 
chimly cast a curn, 1820 St. Kathiven TV. 143 (jam.) Only 
acurn bubbles brak on thetap. 1847 H. Miter Geol. Bass 
Rock 109 Yonder's a cum o’ rough hills, 189x A. MartrHews 
Poems § Songs 54 Among a curn claikin’ wives. 


Curn,'v. Early form of Kerry, to form grains, 
to granulate. . 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 490 Tho grene corn iri somer ssolde 
curne, 1393 Lanoci. P, Pl, C, xi. 180 Shal never spir 
springen vp ne spik on strawe curne [v. 7. kerne, kurne]. 

Curnall, Curnell, obs, ff. CononaL, Karnez. 

Curney (kerni),sd. Se. [dim. f. Curw sb. 2d.] 
A company, lot. 


1823 Scort Quentin D. xxxi, The whole curney of them is 
gone, ae ; . 
:Curnock (komok). Jocal. Also 5 carnok, 8 
carnock, 6-7 cornock, 7 cornook. [App. 
another form of CRANNOOK, cremzioc, one or the 
other being due to metathesis of 7. _ ‘ 

Perhaps of Welsh origin ; the Welsh form being cvyzog, 
which, according to Silvan Evans, may be for *cyrnog 
conical heap, from czrxz cone. A parallel form eyrnen, 
conical heap, is common in many parts of Wales. This 
change of *cysnog, crynog in Welsh would, ifcertain, account 
for the .carn-, curn-fand cran-, cren-, cryn- forms in’ Eng. 
The Welsh cxynog appears to be known as a measure only 
in Glamorganshire ‘and part‘of Monmouthshire] 

An ‘obsolete (or nearly obsolete) dry measure 
formerly used in the West of England, from 
Cheshire to Somersetshire, and in parts of South 
Wales. - ‘ 

Its capacity varied according to place and commodity ; 
for corn it was usually 4 bushels =a ‘coomb'; for wheat 
sometimes 3 bushels. For coal and lime, it varied locally ; 
in Glamorganshire in 1815, from ro to z2 or 1g bushels 
(Davies Agric. of S: Wales 11. 172), and the Cheshire cven: 
neke or crynoke of salt in the 16th c. appears to have been 
at least as much. : 

- 1479 Office of Mayor of Bristol in Eng. Gilds (1870)-426 
That every sak [of colys] be tryed & provid to be & holde 
acarnok. 1g09 Will of R. Famys (Somerset Ho. ), Quatuor 
modios frumenti de mensura de, Chepstow, ‘anglice a Cor- 
nock. 1638 PenkeTuman Artach. Dij, A Cornook con- 
teineth 256 Pounds. "1688 R. Hotme Avmorry 11. 260/2 A 
Cornock is 2 strikes or 4 Bushels. - 2708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. ut. ii. (2743) 157 Four bushels [make] the 
Comb or Curnock. 727 W. Matter Vue. Man's Coup. 198, 
4 Bushels a Comb, or Curnock, 2 Curnocks a bled 
1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Dry Measure. 1863 Morton 
Cycl, Agric. 1123-7 (in. 0. C. §& Ff. Words 170), Curnock 
(Worcestershire), of barley or ‘oats, 4 bushels; of wheat, 


9 Scoré 10 lbs.= 3 bushels, | nbn eds bog i 
,Curny, (kami), @ Se. [f. Curw sd. + -¥1.] 
Consisting of grains, granular. F 


x808-24 Jasieson, Meal is said to be cary, when the 
grains of it are large, or when it is not ground very small: 


31816 Scorr O/d Mort, xx, Wheat-flout...[is] far frae being, 


sae hearty or kindly to a, Scotchnian’s stomach as the cur- 
ney aitmeal is.- oO L ES am ha ieee fs 
Curour, obs. form of Courigr, -..++ "> - 
- Curpen, ~in, -on, Sc. var. Crouron: * _ 
Curpheue, -ew, -our, obs. forms of CuRFEY; 
Vor. IL. . 
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Cwrple. Sc. Also 5 courpale, 6 curpall, 7 
-ell, [Phonetic corruption of cztrper, CRUPPER.] 

1. A crupper. 

1498 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1. 388 Ane courpale .. 
and thre girthis to the samyn sadill. 1535 Stewart Crox. 
Scot, IIT. 300 Vpoun ane hors.. Without saidill, curpall, 
tre, or brydill. 1584 J. Carmicnart in Vodr. Soc. Afise. 
(1844) 432 I’m afraid that John Durie has cracked his 
curple, at least his mouth is closed. 675 CunnincHam (of 
eel aey. (1887) 51 To a new Curpell to my maill 
pillion. 


2. transf. The rump, posteriors. 
1787 Burns Ausw. Guidwife Wanchope-ho., Vd be mair 
vauntie o’ my hap, Douce hingin’ owre my curple, Than... 


proud imperial purple. 

Curr (kar, kor), v. [Echoic: cf Da. hurren 
to coo, to whirr, and the verbs mentioned under 
Cor.] To make a low murmuring sound, like 
the cooing of a dove or purring of a cat. Hence 
Curing vd. sb. and ppl, a. 

1677 N. Cox Gent. Recreai. iii. 57 When you havesotamed 
them [Nightingales] that they begin to Cur and Sweet with 
chearfulness, and record softly to themselves. 1693 
Urquuart Rabelais ut xiii. 107 The .. curring of Pigeons 
.-curkling of Quails. 1798 Worpsw. /diot Boy xxi, The 
owlets hoot, the owlets curr. 18s5 G. Donatp in Whistle. 
binkie (1890) II. 87 Cheetie, Cheetie pussie.. by fireside cur- 
ring, Sang contented purring. 1860 Trtomas in Zoologist 
X. 3651 [The note of the fern-owl!] resembled, .the whirring, 
rapid rotation of a wheel... the sounds intermixed with 
curring and croaking notes. 

Curr, sd. [Echoic: cf. prec.] A curring sound. 

1867 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 148 They'lt send the stanes 
spinnin Wi a whirr and a curr till they sit round the tee. 

|| Curvach, -agh (keri, kuwrix). Forms: 
5-6 currok, 7 -ogh, (carrogh(e), 8 corrach, 
8-9 courach, g corach, corrack, 7- corragh, 
eurragh. [Ir. czrach boat, little ship ; also corrach 
boat, coracle ; cf. Welsh corzwz, also corwgl, couriwgl 
CorAcLE; these point to an OCelt. *zrizh-os, 
*Lurvok-os boat. (The spelling carvagh in Camden 
and his citers is prob. only a misprint.)] 

A small boat made of wickerwork covered with 
hides, used from ancient times in Scotland and 
Treland ; a coracle. 

e14go St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 778 Pai called pat bate a 
currok, 1536 Betrenpen Cvon, Scot, (1821) I. p. lix, Ane 
bait of ane bull hid, bound with na thing bot wandis, This 
bait is callit ane currok; with the quhilk hay fische 
salmond..thay beir it to ony place, on thair bak. 16r0 
Howranp Camden's Brit, 1. 107 Their carroghes, wherein 
they passed over the Sciticke vale. 1683 Brit, Spec. 144 
The Scots likewise out of their Carroghs or Leather vessels 
- landing in whole Swarms. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1.156 
Their wicker boats, covered with hides, and called cor- 
yaghs, 2828 C. Croker Fairy Leg. S. Irel. 1.53 Corragh 
or curyrugh is a smali boat used by the fishermen of that 

art, 31884 Graphic 4 Oct. 353/2 We embarked at an early 

our in a ‘corrack’ at Dugort. 


Currack, -ock (kv rak). Sc. Also eurrach, 
-och. [Cf. Gaelic czxvaze‘ paniers slung on horses 
for carrying bulky loads, as hay, com’ (Macleod). 
The terminations -az and -ag are both diminutive, 
as is also -ook in Eng. and Sc.] / A pair of 
open wooden or wicker frames slung pannier-wise 
on each side of a horse, for carrying a load ofcorn, 


hay, or other bulky stuff. Cf. crooks: Crook sd. 9. 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scot. IV. 395 The fuel was carried in 
creels and the corns in curracks. 1793 W. ANDERSON Pifer 
of Peebles in C, Rogers Soc. Life Scot. I. vi. 218 Coops and 
carts were unco rare An’ creels and currocks boot to sair 
[i.e behoved to serve]. 1880 Gorpon Be. Chron. Keith 443 
Aload of plants slung over the horse’s back in the ‘ Currach’ 
style. 1892 Blackw, Mag. Oct. 479 Panniers or currochs 
were laid across the pony’s back. 


Currage, obs..form of CouRAGE. 

Curral, obs. form of Corat. 

Curvant (kerint), Forms: a. 4 (raysons 
of) Coraunte, § (reysyus, etc. of) Corance, 
-awnee, -auns, -ence, -ent, -ons, -ouns, 5-6 
-aunce, 6 -ans, -ens, 6-7 (raisins of) Corinth. 
B. Pl. (or collective): 6 coraunce, corints, cur- 
rents, .6~7 -ance, -antes, corans, corantes, 
(corinthes), 6-8 currans; 7 -ence, -ains, -ands, 
eorants, -ents, -ins, corrans, -ands, -ants, 
(7-9 corinths), 6- currants. Sig. 6 coren, 
¥ corin, coran, curren, current, 7-8 curran, 
(corinth, 8 curan), 7- currant. [Orig. raisins 
of Coraunts, AF. raisins de Corauntz, = ¥. 
raisins de Corinthe raisins ‘of Corinth; reduced 
before 1500 to covazntz, corazuce, whence the 
later corantes, currants, and corans, currence, 
currans (found in. literature to ¢1750, and still 
dial.). Some of the 16th c. herbalists restored the 
original form ‘Corévth, which has been affected by 
some writers down to the I9th:c.]  ~- : 
-1, The raisin or dried fruit prépared from a dwarf 
seedless variety of grape, grown in. the’ Levant } 
Tauch used in cookery and confectionery. (Fami- 
liarly- distinguished. frohi 2-as grocers? or shop 
currants.) rt bo Bee ee 
‘ “Ka, Ratsins of Corauntz, Corinth, etc. Obs.‘ _ 
“(1334 ih Rogers Agric. §- Prices Il. 545 Raisins de 
Corauntz.], ?¢ 390 Fors of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin, 


CURRANT. 


6 Lat it seeth togedre with powdor-fort of gynger..with 
raysons of Coraunte. 1463 Mann. & Househ. Exp. 217 
Item, ffor vj, li. reysonys off corawnce, xviij. d..147z Marc. 
Paston Lett, No. 681 III. 25 Sende me word qwat price a Zé. 
of. .reysonys of Corons. 1362 Butteyn Bk. Compounds 27 2, 
Take .. of Raisons of Corans picked. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
v. Ixxxi, 652 The smal Raysens which are commonly called 
Corantes, but more rightly Raysens of Corinthe. 1620 
Vewner Via Recta vii. 122 The small Raisins of Corinth, 
which we commonly call Currants. 

8B. Covauntz, currence, currants, currant, etc. 

@ rgoz in Arnolde Cévon. (1811) 234 Coraunce, at i. d’. ob’. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Item for a butte of currantes, 
iii.s. iilid. r378[see a]. 1399 Hantuvt Voy. II. 163 The 
plant that beareth the coren. x6xz Suaxs. Vint. Tow. 
iii, 40 Three pound of Sugar, fiue pound’ of Currence, Rice. 
1628 tr. Caurden's Hist. Eliz, 1. (1688) 235 Grapes of 
Corinth or Currants. 1655 Mourer & Bennet Health's 
Luiprov. (1746) 205 A Prune, a Raisin, or a Curran. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xu. 293 2o¢e, ‘The chief riches of the island 
(Zant) consist in Corinths. 1747 Westey Prin. Physick 
(1762) 50 Breakfast..on Water gruel with Currants. "1748 
Mrs. S. Harrison //ouse-hpr.'s Pocket-Bk. i. (ed. 4)2, I sup- 
pose you have Currans, Raisons, and Sugars. 1811 Pinker- 
Ton Petrad. IL. 115 A plumb-pudding, composed of flour 
with raisins and corinths. 1859 THackeray Mirgin, xxxiii, 
Had I not best go out and order raisins and corinths for the 
wedding-cake? 1860 Mrs. Harvey Craise Claymore 271 
Of late years the currant has been much more extensively 
grown in the neighbourhood of Corinth. 

2. Transferred to the small round berry of certain 
species of Aibes (R. nigrum, R. rubrum) called 
Black and Red Currants. (The White Currant is 
a variety of the Red.) 

These shrubs, natives of Northern Europe, were intro- 
duced into English cultivation some time before 1578, when 
they are mentioned by Lyte asthe Black and Red ‘ Beyond 
sen Gooseberry’. ‘They were vulgarly believed at first to he 
the source of the Levantine currant; Lyte calls them 
‘ Bastarde Currant ’, and both Gerarde and Parkinson pro- 
tested against the error of calling them ‘currants’. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi, xx. 683 The first kinde is called. . 
Ribes rubrune; in English Redde Gooseberries, Bastard 
Corinthes, 1629 Parkinson Paradisus Terr. 558 Those 
berries..usually called red currans are not those currans.. 
that are sold at the Grocers. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. 
v. § 12 Goosberries and Currans. 1677— Anat, Fruits iv. 
§6 A White Corin, without taking off the Skin, sheweth 
not unpleasantly how the Seeds are fastned. 1708 J. Puivirs 
Cyder 1. 6: Now will the Corinths, now the rasps supply 
Delicious draughts. 1799 tr. Hf. Aleister's Lett. 18 ‘Parl. 
lets of raspberries, currants, and gooseberries. 1872 OLiver 
Llem, Bot, 1, 178 Black and Red Currants belong to the 
same genus as Gooseberry. ; ; 

b. The shrub which produces this fruit (more 
fully cerrant-besh, currant-tree) ; also other shrubs 
of the same genus, as the Flowering Currant, 7. 
sanguineum, a native of North America, cultivated 


for its deep crimson flowers. 

1663-76 Ray /lova 223 Corinthes or currans, as they are 
vulgarly called, are plants well known. 1783 Jounson 18 
Apr. in Boswell, 1 would plant a great many currants; the 
fruit is good. 1866 Treas. Bot. 982 Riibes] sanguinewm, 
the Red-flowered Currant, a native of North America, is.. 
frequently grown in our gardens for ornamental purposes. 

3. Applied to various shrubs having fruit (usually 


edible) resembling that of Rzdes. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 363 Australian Currant, Leucopogon 
Richei, Indian C., an American name for Syphoricarpus 
vulgaris, Native C., of Tasmania, a name pepled to some 
species of Coprosma, Ibid, 674 Leptomeria Billardieri is 
a pretty broom-like shrub..producing greenish-red berries, 
which are called Native Currants in New South Wales 
and Victoria; they have a pleasant acid taste. .The fruit of, 
another species, Z. aceréa, is also called Currants in Aus- 
tralia. 1884 Miter Plant-2., W. Indian Currant, Fac. 
guiniaarmillaris, Beureria havanensis, and B.suceutenta, 
-- Indian Currant-bush, of Tropical America, the genera 
Miconia and Clidemia, 

4. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) czrrant-bun, 
-cake, -grape, -vine; (sense 2) currant-bush (see 
also 3), -jelly, -tree, -wine; currant-borer, 
-clearwing, the clearwing moth geria tipuli- 
Jormis and its larva; currant-gall, 2 small round 
gall, like an unripe currant, formed on the male 
flowers and leaves of the oak by the insect Spazhe- 
gaster baccarwe ; currant-moth, a kind of moth 
that infests currant-bushes, the Magpie-moth ; 
currant-shrub, a shrub or acid drink made from 
currants; currant-worm, a larva that infests 


currant-bushes. 

3788 Picken Poents 13 (Jam.), Whangs o' *curran-buns 
an’ cheese. 1890 Spectator 19 Apr. 532/z Currant-buns 
and plum-puddings. 3813 J. Fornes Orient. Mem, II. 
xxv. 403 The cotton shrub..in verdure resembles the *cur- 
rant-bush. 160g B, Jonson Vodpone v, iv, Ha you ne’re a 
*curren-but to leape into? 1681 T. Fi ORDAN London's Foy 
in Heath Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 545, 1 have dwelt in a Tub 
..But ne’re taught in a Currant-Butt ‘before. +1868 Woop 
Homes without H. xxv. .492 These até popularly called 
*Currant-galls, because they look very-much like bunches 
of currants. x1682-WHELER Yourn, Greece t. 32 We had a 
present sent. to.us of Figs, I'ilberds, and ae 
1731-7 Mutter Gard. Dict.(ed. 3)s.v. Vitis, The Corinth 
Grape,-vulgarly called the Currant Grape: Is an -early 
Ripener. 1858-9 Humrnreys Gerera Brit: Moths, Abraxas 
Grossulariata, The large Magpie, or *Currant Moth: 1856 
Englishw. Dont, Mag. IV. 94 How to make *Currant Shrub, 
2649 Stirv. Manor Wimbledon in Archvol. X. 424 (D.) The 
borders-of which grass plots are *coran trees. 173 MepLey 
Kalben’s Cape G. Hope II, 263 The Stem and’ Leaves of 
these’shrubs are much Jike those of Corinth trees, 1877 
Encycl. Brit. Vi. 715/2 In the Ionian Islands the *currant- 
vine is grown on the sides of the lower hills. ie eae 


CURRE. 


Closet. Ofer, (1669) 113 *Currants-Wine, take a pound of 
the best currants. : : a 

Currant, obs. form of CouRaNTE, CURRENT. . 

Curranto, ‘var. of Coranto. = : 

1634 Sin T. Herserr Trav. (2638) 75 Without regardin 
ought ‘sayé Cupids Currantoes, x67 Sancrort. A/od. 
Policies in D'Oyly Life Il. 261 You hear so much of a 
curranto in the application. fF 

+Curre. Obs. [a. OF. curve (corre, courre):~ 
L. currus chariot.] A chariot. 

1483 Caxzon Gold, Leg. 72/2 His cartes chares and curres. 

Curre, obs. f. and var. of Cur. 


+Currence. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *cur- 

ventia, {, current-em, pr. pple. of carrére to run: 
“see -ENCE. Cf. obs. F. courance.] =CuRRENCY. 

1641 M. Bacon Dis¢. Govt. Eng. u. vii. (73 )) 44 For the 
fuller currence of the Money, 1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 
6 The time. .will..not have ‘been lost, if it only strips the 
argument of all sentimentalism and false currence. 

Currency (kerénsi).  [f. as prec. + -ENOY.] 

+1. The fact or condition of flowing, flow; 
course; coucr. a current, stream. Ods. rare. 

1657 Hower. Londinop. 18 To preserve the currency of 
the stream, 1698 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX.135 To shew 
the Currency of their Canalis here. 1758 BinNELL Desev, 
Thames 11 The Currency runs..with such Force, as to 
render the Navigation thereof imperfect. . 

+b. ‘Fluency; readiness of utterance; easiness 
of pronunciation ’ (J.). Ods. 
e, Running, rapid motion. (zo7ce-25¢.) 

184x L, Hunt Seer tt. (1864) 69 We are truly in a state of 
transition,—of currency rather fin acoach]. : 

2. The course (of time) ; the time during which 


anything is current. 
1726 AyLirre Parergon 196 The Currency of Time to 
establish a Custom, ought to be with a Continuando from 


the beginning tothe end of the Term. 182zz-36 De Quixcey 
Confess. Wks. 1862 1, 288 She might be in the currency of 


her eighth year, 1846 MeCutLocn Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) I. 465 During the entire currency of the lease. 3850 


Tatt's Mag, XVII. 4/1 Must his exclusion run only during 
the currency of other parts of his sentence ? . 

8. Of money: The fact or quality of being cur- 
rent or passing from man to man as a medium of 
exchange; circulation. Also fig. 

3699 Locke ond Reply to Bs. of Worcester (R.), 'Tis the 
receiving of them by others, their very passing, that 

ives them their authority and currency. xg22 Lond. Gas. 

Yo. 6078/2 All such of the said Bills .. lose their Cur- 
rency. 1729 Pore Dunc. 1. 23 note, The papers of Drapier 
against the currency of Wood’s copper coin in Ireland. 
1862 Ruskin Afunera P.(1880)15 The laws of currency 
and exchange, : 

4, That which is current as a medium of ex- 
change ; the circulating medium (whether coins 
or notes) ; the money of a country in actual nse. 

1729 Frankutn Zss. Wks. 1840 II, 270 Money..by being 
coined is made a currency. 1776 Avan Smits JV. N, it. 
ii, (2869) I. 328 The paper currencies of North America. 
x861 Goscuen For, Exch, 58 If there is a large paper cur- 
rency side by side with the gold. 1866 Crump Banking vii. 
154 The currencies of two countries... being dissimilar, 

1g. 1806-7 J. BeresrorD Miseries Hum, Life (1826) 11, 
y,, General Miseries--the common currency of human 
existence, 1879 Escorr England II, 425 Their mischievous 
influences upon the moral currency. 

b. sfec. Applied toacurrent medium of exchange 
when differing in value from the money of account ; 
e.g. the former currency and banco of Hamburg 
(see Banco), the depreciated paper currency of 
various countries, and the local shillings and pence, 
of less value than sterling money formerly used in 
various British colonies. 


1955 Jounson, Currency. .6. The big ett stamped in the 
English colonies by authority, an Passing for money. 
19776 Ava Ssurru 1. NV, 1. viit. (1869) 1. 73 In the province 
of New York common labourers earn three shillings and 
Sixpence currency. 21872 Yafanese in Amer. 20x Paper 
money ..is also called currency. : 

Jig. 1837 J.D. Lane N.S, Wales 1. 220 Contests .. be- 


tween the colonial topo and natives of England, or, to’ 


use the phrase of the colony, between currency and ster- 
ling. 1892 Lentzner Australian Word-bh, 19 Currency, 
pred born in Australia, natives of England being terme 

sterling’. . 

5. The fact or quality of being current, prevalent, 
or generally reported and accepted among man- 
kind; prevalence, vogue; esp, of ideas, reports, etc, 

r72zz Lond, Gaz, No, 6077/2 The Currency of the ordinary 
Distempers. 1798 Ferniar Cert. Varieties Man 213 The 
story..seems to have gained currency, 1840 CARLYLE 
Heroes (1858) 32x Johnson's Writings, which once had 
such currency and celebrity, are now as it were disowned 
by the young generation, 1862 H. Srencer First Princ. 
u. iv. § 53 The currency of this belief continues. : 

6. attrib. and Cont. (mostly in senses 3 and 4.) 

x8x6 Keatince Trav. (1817) IL. 178 Currency-money here 
has depreciated. a full third, 1849 Mrss Mutock Ogiloies 
17 He is. particularly. avell read on the currency question. 
1866-Crume Banking. viii: 160 The great-.advantage of 
coined money for currency purposes. 2885 Pall Afali G. 
g-June 5 America.. has shown itself able to do strange 
things in the way of currency-mongering, _ « ae 

Current (ke'rént), @. Forms: 4-6 corant(e, 
coraunt, 6 corrant, 4-8 currant, 5-6 curraunt;, 
6- current, [ME corant, currant, a, OF, corant, 


cuvant (from 16th c. courant) running, pres; pple. ’ 


‘of courir, OF. corre:—L. curréve to-rm, ‘The 
Spelling of the Eng. word'as currané (very common 
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in 16thc.) gradually led to its complete conforma- 
tion to L. czurrezt-em.]} 

1, Running; flowing. (Now vare.) 

exz00 K. Adis. 3461, With him-cam..mony faire juster 
corant. 1393 Gower Conf, III. 96 Like to the currant fire, 
that renneth Upon a corde, 1§23 Fitzners. Ausd, § 128 
Se that there be no water standynge.. but that it be alwaye 
currant and rennynge. 1596 Davies Orchestra \xix, Those 
current travases, That on a triple dactyl foot do run Close 
by the ground. x65r T. Barker Av of Angling (1653) x0 
They will go currant down the River. 2667 Mitton #. Z. 
vil. 7 The current streame. 1756 Amory Suucle (1770) I. 
265 The water was current through the pond, 1830 W. 
Paiturs Aft. Sinai 1. 597 The current spring. 

tb. Current ship: see nae Obs. 

1gs5 Even Decades 120 The yghtest shyp which maye 
bee a passinger betwene them: that lyke as we vse poste 
horses by lande so may they by this current shippe in shorte 
space certifie the Lieuetenaunt of suche thynges as shall 
chaunce, 

+c. Her. =Courant a. Obs. 

r610 Guitum Heraldry ..xv. (1660) 176 He beareth .. 
three kerries in es evar ees ~ JSRODS knees 

‘oy in Heath Grocers’ Conip. (1 542 ent, three Grey- 
poe Currant Arm’d and Collard, Gutes y 7 > 

+d. Having a fall or inclination ; sloping. Ods. 
(Cf, Current sd, 3.) 

1523 Firzners, usd. § 128 To make them euen somwat 
dyscendynge or currant ono waye or other. 1530 Patscr. 
441 This water avoydeth nat well; by lykelyhod the goutter 
is nat courant, : 

e. Of handwriting : ‘Running’, cursive. 

1891 E. Maunpe Tuomeson in Classical Rev. Nov. 418/2 
Ought our descendants then to infer that we knew nothing 
of a current hand? ia 7 : 

2. jig. Smoothly flowing; running easily and 
swiftly; fluent, (Now rare. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. Irel. in Holinshed U1. 97 Mis- 
trusting. that all went not currant. xg§89 Purtennam Zug. 
Poesie 1. iv. (Arb.) 24 Speech by meeter .. is more currant 
and slipper upon the tongue. 1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. vii. 4 
Thus the sense is perspicuous and current. 2709 Srryre 
Ann, Ref. 1. ii, 67 April 18. The Bill..was read the first 
time, Apr. 19. Read the second time..Apr. 20, Read the 
third time, and passed the House. So current it seems 
this billwent. 1818 Byron Fiau 1. cc. (ATS. reading), Other 
incidents .. Which shall be specified .. in current rhyme, 

3. Running in time; in course of passing; in 
progress. Often used e//zpi., as in the 10th current 
(abbreviated czxz.), ze. the roth day of the current 
month. b. Belonging to the current week, month, 
or other period of time. 

2608 Hieron Defence wt. 13: There was not any long 
time current and past wherein it has been observed and 
made usuall. 1645 Howett Lett. (2659) II. 7, I had yours 
of the tenth current. 1664 H. More Afyst. /uig. 477 [It] 
does not imply the time fully run out, but that the last 
part thereof must then be current. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit, 1. wt. i. (4743) 142 None is to be ordained .. 
Deacon till he is at least twenty-three current. 1734 
Berkerey Let. 17 Mar. Wks. IV. 2x8, I paid the curates 


for the current year. 1780 Burne Sf. Econom, Reform * 


Wks. 1842 I. 230 No tax is raised for the current services. 
1858 Herscuen Outlines Astron, xviii. § 927 A date.. 
always expresses the day or year current oud not elapsed, 
1862 Ruskin Munera P, (1880) 46 To enlarge his current 
expenses, 1868 Dickens Le?é, (1880) II. 387 We must call 
the current number for that date the Christmas number. 

4. Ofmoney: Passing from hand to hand ; in cir- 
culation ; in general use as a medium of exchange. 

x48z Caxton JZyrr. uu, xiv. 167 In the begynnynge of the 
Regne of Kynge Edward. .was no monoye curraunt in eng: 
lond but pens and halfpens and ferthynges. 1535 Covrr- 
DALE Gen. xxiii. 16 Currant money amonge marchauntes 
{(WycuiF preued comune moncy]. x6xx Corvat Coudities 
286 The currantest money of all both in Venice itselfe 
and in the whole Venetian Signiory. 1630 2. Yohuson's 
Kingd. aa: sor In Kataia a coinc is currant, made 
of the blacke rinde ofa certaine tree, 178 Ginpon Decé. 
& #. 11. 66 Of the current coin of the empire. 1872 Yrats 
Growth Comnt. 33 Picces of ‘leather impressed with the 
government mark and passing current like our bank-notes. 

= Locally current. (Cf. Currenoy 4b.) ° 
2503 in Mfuniments of Irvine (x89) I. 79 The Burrow 
meillis .. to be payit in Stirlling money .. ar resavit in 
current money to our greit hurt. : 

+ 5. Having the quality of current coin; sterling, 
genuine, authentic: opposed to counterfeit. Obs.- - 

1879 Lrty Buphues (Arb,)73 Though others seem counter- 
feit in their deeds .. Euphues will be alwayes currant in his 
dealings. 1599 Warn. Faire Women u. 1555 To put your 
love unto the touch,.to try If it be currant, or but counter: 
fait. x6xx Corer., A Preuve de martean, sound, currant, 
good, right stuffe, 1634 W. Tinwnyr tr. Baleac’s Lett. 67 
if the report which passeth be current. 1639 Horn & Ron. 
Gate Lang, Uul. ix, § 85 With a touch-stone we try metals, 
whether they be good (currant) or counterfeit. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. i. 1, (1768) 141 Do we not try [a pe of 
Metal]. .by the Test, before we take it for Current Ps 

6, Generally, reported or known; in general 
circulation; in general use, prevalent. | . 

1563 Mirr. Mag., ¥. Shore xxiv, What I sayd was currant 
every where, 1625 Bacon Zss. Ep. Ded., I doe now publish 
my Essayes ; which, of all my other workes, haue beene most 
currant, 163z J; Pory in Ellis Orig. Leté, 1. 271 III. 267 It 
is current in every.mans mouth the Kings journey into 
Scotland is putt off. 1775 Burne Corr. (1844) II. 40, I find 
it very current that parliament will.meet in October.. 2855 
Macautay 7st, Eng. IV. 549 ‘Thestories which were current 
about both Seymour and the Speaker. _ 

7. Generally accepted ; established. by'common , 
consent;'in vogue. .Often with mixture ,of sense 
3: Accepted or in vogue at the time in question. 


CURRENT: 


1593 Butson Govt. Christ's Ch. 169 If laie Elders had bene 
currant in Gregories time. 1665 GLanvite Sceds. Sci. 78 The 
current Theology of Europe. 1666 Drypen Anz. Mirab. 
Pref., A word which is not current English: 713 BERKELEY 
fylas § P. ii. Wks. 1871 1, 309 The current proper signifi- 
cation attached to a common name in any language. 3831 
Sir J. Srxcram Corr. I. 187 The commerce of Holland 
greatly depends on the current interest, 1884 H. Srexcer 
in Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 46 Current utilitarian speculation 

. shows inadequate consciousness of natural causation, 

8. Phr. Zo pass, go, or 2022 cttrrent (senses 5-7): 
to be in circulation or in common use ; to be gener- 
ally related, reported, or accepted ; to be received 


asgenuine. (Formerly ¢o pass or go for current.) 

1596 Hanincton Jetam, Ajax (1814) 12 And-so now it 
passeth current to be spoken and written Ajax. 1600 Anr. 
Ansot £xp. Jonah 3 Which opinion hath gone so currant, 
that. .some of the new writers haue accepted it for a truth. 
1605 CAMDEN Rem, (1637) 16 But most true this may seeme 
which runneth currant every where.. 261x Briste Zrans/, 
Pref, 4 Why the Translation of the Seuentie was allowed to 
passe for currant. 1618 Botton /Jorus mi. iil. (1636) 168 
‘That invincible rage and furious onset, which goes current 
with the Barbarous for true valour. 1629 J. Rouse Diary 
46 It went for currant that the Spanyards had killed the 
French and Dutch. 1925 De Foe Voy. vound World (1840) 
210 It went current among the seamen that the Spanish 
Doctor was an Englishman. _1727 A. Hasutton New Ace. 
E. Ind. J. xxi. 250 Their Language [Portuguese] goes 
current along most of the Sea-coast. 1828 Macaunay 
Hallam Ess. L, 54 1f such arguments are to pass current It 
will be easy to prove [etc.]. 

Current (ka‘réat), sb. Forms: 4 curraunt, 
6-7 currant, 6- current. [a. OF. corant, cuvant, 
sb, use of courant adj.: see prec., with which this 
is in its orthographical history identical.] 

1. That which runs or flows, a stream; sec. 
a portion of a body of water, or of air, etc, moving 
in a definite direction. 

1380 Wvciir Ser, Sel. Wks. I. 186 Men pat knowen 
pe worchinge of pe elementis. .and worchib woundir bi craft 
in mevynge of currauntis. 1s95 SHAKS. Joh u.i. 441 Two 
such siluer currents when they ioyne Do glorifie the bankes 
that bound them in. 1663 Hooxe Microgr. 212 A small 
current of blood, which came directly from its snout, and 
past into its belly. 1997 Swirt Gulliver m. iv. 205 A. «mill 
turned by a current from a large river. 1863 A. C, Rassay 
Phys. Geog. i. (1878) 10 Great ocean currents such as the 
Gulf Stream. — oe . 

2. The action or condition of flowing; flow, flux 
(of a river, etc.) ; usually in reference to its force 


or velocity. 

1585 Even Decades 353 Where the currant setteth alwayes 
tothe eastwarde, 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia (1684) 65 
There is no great Current in the Bay. 1769 De Moe's Tour 
Gt, Brit, VW. 57 [The River Trent} comes down from the 
Hills with a violent Current into the flat Country, 1832 
W. Irvine Alhambra I. 2g, I came to a river with high 
banks and deep rapid current. 1863 Mary Howirr #, Bre- 
mers Greece UU, xiv. go The well-known phenomenon of 
the changing current in the Straits fof Euripus}. : 

b. The course of a river or other flowing 


body. Oés. 

1696 Winston 7%. Zarth 11. (1722) 119 The rise and car- 
rents of Rivers are not always the same now as before the 
Flood, 2753 Hanway Zrav. (1762) J. ut. xxvi, 111 The 
peasants diverted the current of the flame, and sayed their 


villages. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 25 The Earn 
is a more rapid river than the Forth, has a longer cur- 
rent. 


8. The inclination or ‘ fall’ poe to a gutter, 
roof, etc. to let the water run offi, 

1g82 in W. H, Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 423 No..per- 
sons shall make their pavements higher then an other, but 
that hit may have a reasonable currant. 3699 in Cod Ree. 
Penasylv, 1.559 Neglect of Levelling the streets and order- 
ing the Currents yrof, ° 1703 T. N. City §C, Purchaser x61 
Take care that the Gutter. .lic..in such a Position that it 
may have a good Current, 3823 P, Nicnorson Praeé, 
Butld, 407 All sheet lead is laid with a current to keep it 
dry, 1874 Knicut Dict, Alech. s.v., Gutters usually have 
a current of 3 inch to the foot, 

44. Circulation (of money), currency. Obs. — 

1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. 635 This privie 
councell. .taketh order for the currant and finenes of money. 
16st N, Bacon Disc. Gout, Eng. u. vii. ( 39) 44 The regu- 
Jating of the Mint, and the current of Moncey. 1691 tr. 
Emiliannt's Frauds Romish Monks 91 They find a plenti- 
ful current of Devotional-Mony.° ee 

5. fig. The course of time or of events; the main 


course. 
1586 J. Hooxer Girald, rel. in Holinshed 11. 136/1 That 


place was not possessed of the like in manie currents of 


yeares, x60z Marston Ant. § Afel. v. Wks, 1856 1. 66 My 
doyes passion.. choakes the current of my speach, x72 
TRYPE Zccl, Mem. J. 19 More perhaps will be said of him 
in the current of these memorials, 1788 Priestiry Lect, 
Hist, wu. xiii, 106 Without some such general comprehen- 
sion, as we may call it, of the whole current of time. 2827 
Cuatnens Asiron, Disc, iii. (1852) 77 The whole current of 
my: restless ‘and ever-changing history. 1868 FrezMaNn 
‘orm, Coig. (1876) 11. x. 519 One more tale will bring us 
back directly to the current of our story, © = - 7 
6. Course or progress in a defined direction ; 
tendency, tenor, drift (of, opinions, writings, etc.). 
1595 Sitaks, Foun 11. i. 335 Say, shall the currant of our 
right rome on. x607 Hieron JWés. I, 370 This is .. plaine 
and obuious out of the very current of the words, 1692 
Locke 7oleration ut. x, In your first Paper, as the whole 
Current of it would make one believe. 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr.1. 1.76 The current of men's opinions having 
..set that way, 1888 Bryce Amer. Commu, 1, xii. 152 
[These] words :. express the whole current of _ modern 


feeling, 


CURRENT. 


tb. The tendency or drift of the common opinion, 
practice, etc., of a body of persons. Oés. : 
| 1613 J. Sarnetp Sreat. Pape ig oie Against this opinion 
is the common current of all Doctors and Fathers. - 1650 
R. Hottineworte Exerc. conc. Usurped Powers 17 The 
current of the people or community I am of is to be fol- 
lowed. 1738 Swiet Pol. Conv, xxxii, Affecting Singularity, 
against the general Current and Fashion of all about them. 
1863 Sat. Rev. XV. 583/1 The current of modern American 
authorities is in complete accordance with this view. 

7, £lecty, The name given to the apparent trans- 
mission. or ‘ flow’ of electric force’ through.a con- 
ducting body: introduced in connexion with the 
theory that electrical) phenomena are-‘due to 
a. fluid (or fluids) which moves in actual ‘streams’ ; 
now the common term for the phenomenon, with- 
out reference to any theory. : 

An electric current is according to its nature called alter. 
id or continuous, intermittent, pulsatory, or undu- 

matory. 

3947 Gentl, Mag. XVII. 14x The frequent exciting such 
currents of ethereal fire in bed-chambers. 1752 FraNniuin 
Let. Wks, 1887 Il, 253 Perhaps the aurorz boreales are 
currents of this fluid in its own region, above our atmo- 
sphere, 184a Grove Corn. Phys. Forces ab From the manner 
in which the‘ peculiar force called electricity is seemingly 
transmitted through certain bodies..the term current is 
commonly used to denote {ts apparent progress. 187 
‘TyxpaL, Jragut. Se. (ed. 6) I. x. 306 Faraday. .illustrated 
the laws of these induced currents. 186x W. L. Carpenter 
Energy in Nature 153 Dynamo machines..that supply 
alternating currents, j,¢ currents alternately in opposite 
directions. Jfod. Adut. The (Electric Lighting] Company 
are pre; to supply current within the district named. 

b. transf Applied to the transmission of nerve- 
. force along.a nerve, 

1855 Ban Senses & /ut.1, ii, § 38 A current of nervous 
stimulus. .derived from the (spinal] cord to the muscles. 

8. attrib, and Comb. a&. In relation to currents 
of water, air, and the like, as cerrent-drifted ; 
current-bedding, the bedding of geological strata 
in a sloping direction caused by deposition in 
a current of water; current-fender, a structure 
to ward off the current from a bank, etc., which it 
threatens to undermine ; current-gauge, current- 
meter, an apparatus made for measuring the flow 
of liquids through a channel ; eurrent-mill, a mill 
driven bya current-wheel ; current-wheel, a wheel 
driven by a natural current of water. b. Of or 
seas to an electrical current; as cterrent- 

weaker, collector, -meter, -regulator, -weigher, etc. 

x89x Frul. Derbyshire Archaeol, Soc. XU. 35 The 
direction of the dip of planes of *current-bedding, 1856 
Kang _Arct, Expl. I. xvii, 206 A *current-drifted cask. 
1874 Kuicur Dict. Mech. 661 The dynamometer *current- 

¢ of Woltmann,; 1790 is a light water-wheel operat 

the current. /bid., The *current-wheel is perhaps the first 
application of the force of water in motion to driving 
machinery. 

1889 Pall Mail G. 16 Mar. 3/3 This *current collector, 
which is connected with the motor placed between the 
wheels underneath the floor of the car, moves in the 
conduit beneath the rail, 1879 G. Prescorr Sp. Telephone 
16 When: the latter acts, it does so in obedience to *current 
pulsations, 188: Maxwett Zlectr. § Afagn. 1. 380A 
stratum of a conductor contained between two consecutive 
surfaces of flow..is called a *Current-Sheet. Z6éd, IL. 34r 
The suspended coil in Dr. Joule’s *current-weigher is 
horizontal and capable of vertical motion. 

+Cuwrvent, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 currant. 
[f. Current @.]‘ ¢vans. To render current, give 
currency or acceptance to. - 

r60z Marston And. § Med. Induct. 27 The uneven scale, 
that currants all thinges by the outwarde stamp of opinion. 
1607 — IVhat You Witlu, i, 295 Faith, so, so..As ’t please 
opinion to current it,” ‘ , : 

Curvented, 2/7. a. [f. Current sb. + -ED2.] 
Having a current. ‘ 

16s0 Howe. Masaniello 1. 43 A strong currented River, 

Currentiless (kv téntlés), 2. [f. CuRRENT sd. 
‘+-LEsS.]' Having no current. 

+1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. fist. 191 We reached a spot 
where the river expanded, and formed a currentless basin. 
1886 J. M. Caurreitp.Seamanship Notes 5 An anchorage, 
which is more or less currentless. 


Currently (ko réntli), adv. [f. Current a] 
1. In the manner‘of a flowing stream; with easy 
rapid moyement 5 thly, fluently, réadily. ‘Now 
rare, ; ae nat 
1586 W. Wespe Eng. Poetrie (Arb) 68 The English 
wordes. .wyll become any one of.ye most accustomed sortes 
of Latine or Greeke verses meetely, and ‘run theréon some- 
what currantly. rs98 Grenewey. Zacitus’ Ann. xv. i. 
(ston) sag Mather went things currantly with him .. the 
tooke-no effect. 1636 Featiy Clavis Myst. \xx. 900 
The spouts will not runne currantly, if we pump riot ‘deep, 
- x649 Burtne Eng. Inprov. Inipr. (653 pea pare old 
‘Trenches. .whose- Edges will grow so thick with Grass, 
. that thou canst not get thy-water to pass currently. 1768 
Wontan x. Honor’ T..131 Lady Harriet...very currently 
took her share of the intended presents.‘ 19768-74'Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1852) 1.:58 While he holds the reins; we roll 
smoothly and currently along. x8oz Patey Vat,- Theol, 
ix, (2829) x22 How currently does the work proceéd!_ 4 

Lixcarp Aziglo-Sax: Ch, (1858) II, xi. 1872 Able to read 
in public currently and correctly.’ - Be ceaital atte eh a 
-4. Th current use, practice, opinion, beliéf; report; - 

or-acceptance 5, generally, conimonly among man- 

kind, popularly, fe eye ey 
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31580 NortH Plutarch (1676) 320 Songs and Ballads. .cur- 
rantly Sung in , 1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. 
£p.W. xxiii. 167 Many..which beare that name, and cur: 
rantly passe among us. 1719 J. Richarnson Se. Connoisseur 
89 A Story which passes very currently. x8g0 Prescorr 

"eri II, 397 He..was detained at honie, as currently re- 
ported, by illness. 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. i, (1876) 5 The 
view currently taken. 

;3. With a common current or direction of 
evidence, opinion, etc. Ods. 

1594 Hooxer £cci. Pol. Pref. (J.), Which maketh the simple 
and ignorant to think they even see how the word of God 
runneth currently on your side. 1658 BAxtir Saving Faith 
§ 3. 15 In which you know how currantly the schoolmen..are 
against you. 

Cwrrentness. Now rare or Obs. [f. as 
prec. +-ness.] The quality of being current, 

+1. Fluency, easy flow (of language, etc.). Ods. 

1586 W. Weupe Eng. Poctrie(Arb.) 51 The English tongue 
lacketh neyther variety nor currantnesse of ‘parses. 1656 

« Serceant tr. 7. White's Perifat. Inst. Transl. Addr., 

er Interpreter..should speak all languages; at least to 
that fair degree of currentnesse, as [ete.]. 

2, The fact of being current or in circulation ; 
currency; the genuine quality that entitles coin, 
etc, to pass current (oés.). 

x583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. uw. 4za, The 
currauntnesse of the Coyne. 1622 Cotor., Afise. .the cur- 
rantnesse, or goodnesse of coyne. 1688 Be, Reynotps 
Lord's Supper xvi, As prayer is animated by the Death 
of Christ (which alone ts chat character that addes cur- 
rantness to them). 

Curreour, currer, obs. forms of Courier. 

Curret, -ette, obs. forms of Cuirass, 


+ Curreter, -etter. Olds. [a. 16th c. F. 
courratier, now courtier, OF . coretier, coraiter, in 
Pr. corratier, Sp. corredor, broker, prob. f. correr, 
L. currére to run (Darmesteter). (The phonology 
opposes derivation from 1., edrdve.)] A broker, 

x580 Hottysanp Treas. Fs. Tong, Vu courveticr «qué 
moyenne & va & vient dune partie & autre, pour faire 
quelque marché,acurretter,a broaker. [2847 in HALLIWELL.) 

Curreye, var. ConrEy Ols., equipment, etc. 

Curricle (kvtik’l). fe L. cyrriculeum run: 
ning, course, also (race-)chariot, f. czevr-dve to run.J 

+1. A course, running. (In quot. 1682 taken as 
dim., a short course.) Oés. 

, 1682 Sin T. Browne Chr. Sfor. (175! 

in this worl along course of the next. 1710 ‘I. 
Fuuer Pharm, Extemp. 271. The Remedy .. is convey'd 
- by the Curricle of the Blood into the Tracheal Ducts. 

2. A light two-wheeled carriage, usually drawn 

by two horses abreast. 
, 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) TV. 367 A curricle which 
is put in motion by the person who sits in it, by turning 
round a single wheel placed in the front, r7bg Chron, in 
Ann. Reg. x25/2 A man of 70 much intoxicated. .rolled 
against the wheel of their curricle. 1794 W. Fetton Cav- 
viages (801) LI, 95 Curricles. .are.,a superior kind of two- 
wheeled carriage. 3802 Projects in Aun. Reg. 773/2 In 
curricles, single horse chaises, or other carriages. 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Aen IL xii. 386 He made these 
periodical journeys. .in a kind of open curricle. . 

8. Comé., as curricle-builder ; attrib.,as curricle 
artillery, es give (=mounted on a light 
two-wheeled carriage for rapid movement). 

1786 Sir H. Crorr Abbey of Kilkhampton 107 Coach- 
builders, curricle-builders, 2802 Naval Chron. VIII. 173 
Brass Fans oncurricle carriages. 1807 Sourney in Q. Rev. 
II, 126 Two pieces of curricle artillery. 1878-81 E. Matuu- 
son Aid Bk. 2869) #79 Curricle fire-engines..may be adyan- 
tageously fitted with shafts for one horse. 

ence Owrriole wv; }Curricleer, one who 


drives a curricle. sozce-wds. 

1857 CaRtyLe Jfise. IV. 98 (D.) Who is this that comes 
curricling through, the level yellow sunlight, like one of 
respectability keeping his gig ? 1794 Sporting Me 2 LV. 58 
The dashing curricle-eers of the day. 1803 Pic Mic No. 5 
(1806) I. 177 Our tonish navigators and curricleers. 

Curricular (kirikilix), a. rare, [6 L, cver- 
vicul-une (see prec.) + -AR.] Of or pertaining to 
driving or to carriages. - 

1998 Spirit, PubvFruls. (2799) UL. 186 Gigs, buggies, 
whiskies, and other epheeeents of,cprricular motion, 1870 
Temple Bar Mag. XXIX. 193 Their heroes go to the 
drive in a tandem with dutriders; but, notwithstanding this 
strange confusion of curricular arrangements [etc.}, | 188z 
Standard-12 Apr., The four-in-hand is, as it were, the Curri- 
cular unit. If a'man can manage a Coach and four. .he can 
do anything in the way of driving. Yen. oe sol : 

WCurriculum (kérikizigm). Pl. -ula. [14 

_=scourse, career (Jif, and /ig.): see above] A 
course} spec.’a reguldr course of'study or training, 
as at a school or university. “(The recognized term 
in the Scottish Univerities.) 0 ne, 
+ 2633 Afunimenta Univ. Glasg. (1854) IIT, 379 Finito anni 
curriculo discessurum. | 2643 /é7¢. 11.317 Curriculum quin- 

ue annorum.-'x824 J. Russert Torr Germ, (1828) 1. iii. 13. 
When the [German] student has finished his cvrzéezlum, and 
leaves the university. “1829 ae Univ. Cal. 2 The cur7i- 

e 


124 Upon a gutricts 


culume of students who mean degrees in Surgery to be 
three years. - 870-Rotteston Ani. Life, Introd. 84 ae 


Sletion of the entire curriculum of metamorphosis. 
Bunsow Z dves ro Gd. Afex 1, ix. 201 Butler's immortal Work 
has... been elbéwed out from the Oxford cufriculum. - = 


-? Gurried (kutid), spd al [f- County vs -Ep.]- 


Rubbed down with a comb ;- dréssed ; .drubbed. 
"1853 Ubaty Royster Do, iii. (Arb.) 22 The worste is but 
a curried cotes |. -” Pe Te x 


CURRISHLY.. 


Cwrried, A4/. 0,2 ff. Curry sb.2 and v3 + 
ED.] Prepared with curry or curry-powder. 

r8ss Eviza Acton Jfod. Cookery (1863) 302 Curried 
Oysters, 1882 B. M. Croker Profer Pride V, v. 95 Fish 
cutlets, curried fowl, tarts, and cream. 

[Curriedew, -dow, curridow: see List of 
Spurious Words.} 

Currier 1 (kwrioz). Forms: 4 curiour, 4-6 
coriour, curryour, 4~7 corier, 5 coryowre, 
coryer, correher, coureour, curriour, 5-6 
coryer, -ar, coryour, 6 corrier, curryar, cour- 
Tar, ourrer, 6-7 coriar, 6-currier, [In sense 1, 
ME. corter, coryer, a. OF. corier, coryer:—L, coria- 
rtzs, tanner, currier, f. corte hide, leather. The 
forms in -owr, aS coureour, are assimilated to, or 
directly from, F.courroyeus, inPalsgrave courateur, 
OF. conreetr (13th c.) curtier, £. conrcer, in Cotgr. 
courroyer, now corroyer to CURRY, whence senses 
2,3. A-confusion between the two words appears 
already in OF. where we find coroter, couroter as 
variants of coréier, in which the oz is due to corroyer, 
corroyeur.| 

1. One whose trade is the dressing and colouring 
of leather after it is tanned. 

In the earlier quots, confused with fanuer; but the two 
trades were quite distinct and legally incompatible in 1488, 

¢1380 Wyciir IVks. (1880) 471 Seynt petre dwelte in 
a corieris hous, 1382 — Acts ix. 43 Many dayes he 
dwellide in Joppe, at Symound, sum coriour, or tawier [1388 
a curiour; Vulg. Sistonene quemdant coriarium), bid, 
x. 6 [v.~. curryourl. ¢1440 Promp. Parv.93 Coryowre, 
coviarius, cerdo. 1474 Caxton Chesse mi. iii. 77 Coupers, 
coryers, tawyers, skynners, 1488 Act x Hen. VIJ,c. 5§ 2 
That no Tanner whiles he occupieth the mistere of a‘Tanner 
+ -use the mistere ofa Coriour nor blak no Ieder to be put to 
sale. c1grs Cocke Lorell’s B.(Percy Soc.) 1 The nexte that 
came was acoryar And acobeler, his brother. _1g76 Gas- 
coIGNE Steele Gd. (Arb.) 79 When Tanners are with Corriers 
wel agreede. 1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus, m. (1882) 36 The 
tanners, makers, curriers, and dressers of the same (leather). 
2639 (see Curry v2]. 1697 Dryoen Virg, Georg. ut. 833 
Useless to the Currier were their Hides, 1846 MeCuttocit 
Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 1. 76x The trade of a coach currier 
is hardly carried on ahywhere except in the metropolis. 
1854 Lowntt Candr. 30 Years Age Wks, 1890 [. 70 A cure 
rier's shop, where. .men were always beating skins. 

2. One who curries horses, etc. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prev. § Epigr. (1867) 134 When short 
hors and short coriers doo meete. 1786 tr. Bech/ord's 
Vathek (1834) 39 A currier of camels. 

3. One who curries favour. 

rsxg Barctay Zg/oges i. A iv/e Flatterers and lyers, 
curriers of fafell. 

+Currier 2. Obs. Also 6 curriar, corriar, 
corier, 6-7 curriour, 7 courriour. 

[By some assumed to he identical with Currier! ; others 
suggest that it may be from F. covreur, light horseman, 
scout, skirmisher (see Courter 2); but evidence is wanting.] 

L. An early kind of fire-arm; see quot. 183.4. 

1957-8 Lo. Wentwortn Let. to Q. Mary (on siege of 
Calais)in Hardwick State Papers (1778), The enemies. . with 
their curriors (which assuredly shot very great bullets and 
carry far). 1575 Cuurcuvarn Chifpes (1817) 105 Their 
corriars were more woorth Then double tolde, the peeces 
that wee brought. 3599 Hakxcuyr Voy. II. it. 61 He caused 
his bases, curriers, and harquebusses to be shot off. 1659 
Howett Vocab, §6 Smaller guns, as courriours, harque- 
busses, muskets. 1834 Penny Cycl. IL. 373/2 The Currier, 
or currier of war.. of the same calibre and strength as the 
arquebus, but with a longer barrel. 

A man armed with a currier. 

1577-87 Houwsued Chron. III, 121 3/t Hecrewith a com- 
panie of curriours and caliuers were put forward. 138 
Stywarp Mart. Discipl.. 44 The Caleuers or Coriers. Such 
must haue either of them a good and sufficient peece. 

Currier, -or, obs. forms of Courier. 

Curriery (karieri). [f Current: cf. OF. 
corroitrie.| The trade or occupation of a currier ; 
the place where the trade of a currier is carried on. 

In mod, Dicts. 

Gurrish (karif), a, Also 5 kurressh, 6 cour- 
rissh. [f. Cur + -I8H.] . 

1, Of, relating to, or resembling a cur, 

xs6s-73 Coormr 7hesaurus, Cautnns, doggish, currish. 
xzg9t Harmcton Ov/, ur. yt. Ixiv. (1634) 46 One of these.. 
Doth utter barking words with currish sound. 2607 Torsetr, 
Fours, Beasts (1673) 139 The Dogs of a Mungrel or Currish 
kinde, x709 Loud. Gaz. No, 4545/4 An English Spaniel 
Dog. .his Ears Currish, ¢ x87 Sir R. Crristison Aniobiog. 
(1885) I. 248 Rabies is rare here. .though dogs both of good 
breeds and currish are extremely numerous. | : 

a. fig. Like a cur in nature; snappish, snarling, 
quarrelsome ; mean-spirited, base, ignoble. 

¢1460 in Pol, Rel. & L. Poents (1866) 65 A kurresshe herte, 
&_mouthe. pat‘is curteise, Ful wele ye wote thei be not 
accordyng. ‘ 1847 Recorpg ‘Fd, Ur. Aiij, Those currish 
stomakes, which can do nothyng but barke and brall. 3596 
Suaxss Merch, V. Ww. 292 To change this currish Tew. 
1634 T. Apams Devil's Banguet 286 Hissnarling and currish 
inuectiues. 1703 Srannore Paraphr. III. 275 Quarrelsome 


- and currish People that bark and snarl at one another. 2620 
-Byzon tr. Morgante Maggiore xxxiv, Currish renegade ! 


7888 J. Payn Afyst. “Miroridge U1. xiii, His currish nature 
prompted him to strike where no blow would be returned. 
Currishly (ka-rifli), adv. [£. prec. +-Ly 2] In 
a currish manner. nitude Wa 
1s1g Horman Vale, 128 Thou gee ee nat to holde 
courrisshly ageynst thy maister... i576. FLuminc Pavol. 
Efist. 370. Goodwil and courtéous interteinment currishly 
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CURRISHNESS, 


yecompenced. «1632 ‘T. Taytor God's Fudge. tu x. | 


(1642) 26 Whereat the Emperour being netled .. used him 
most currishly. 1884 Systonns Shaks, Predecessors xiv. 574 
Gabriel: Harvey..currishly vented his spleen against the 
dead man in a clumsy satire. oe 

Curvishness (kprifnés). [f. as prec. +-NEss.] 
Currish condition or quality. % ; 

1542 Upart Evasm. Apophth. 68 b smarg., Thei [Cynics] 
did‘with their foule mouthes represente the curryshenesse 
of doggues. 1627-77 Fectuan Resolves u. Ixix. (R.), 
Diogenes. .by his currishness got him the name of dog. 
1824 Gaur Rothelan I. u. vi. 199 The natural currish- 
ness of their temperament. 

Curror, -our(e, -owre, -ur, obs. ff. COURLER. 

+Cwrry, sb.1 Obs. rare. In 5 curray. [a. 
F. corvoé 13th c. (AngloFr. *corrai), OF. also 
conret, conret, etc., with the primary sense ‘ pre- 
paration’: see Conrey, and Corry v1] The 
currying or dressing of leather. 

¢1430 Lypa. Bochkas u. xiii. (1554) 52a, A skin wrought by 
good curray, . . 

Curry (kori), 53.2 Forms: (6 carriel, 7 
carree), 8 carrye, curree, kerry, 8- currie,, 
ourry. [a. Tamil Zaré sauce, relish for rice, 
Canarese dari/, whence Pg. cari, and earlier Eng. 
and Fr. forms; mod.F. is cavi.] 

A preparation of-meat, fish}; fruit, or vegetables, 
cooked with a quantity of bruised spices and tur- 
meric, and as a relish or flavouring, esp. for 
dishes composed of or served with rice. Hence, @ 
curry =a dish or stew (of rice, meat, etc.) flavoured 
with this preparation (or with curry-powder). 

1g98 W. Puitirrs Lizschoten 88 (Y.) Most of their fish is 
eaten with rice, which they seeth in broth, which they put 
upon the rice, and is somewhat soure.. but it tasteth well, 
and is called Carriel. 168r R. Knox Hist. cous 12 They 
. boyl them [fruits] to make Carrees, to use the Portuguez 
word, that is somewhat to eat with and relish their Rice. 
1949 Art of Cookery 52 To make a Currey the Indian way. 
3766 Grose Vay. £. Indies (2772) J, 150(¥.) The currees are 
infinitely various, being a sort of fricacees to eat with rice, 
made of any animals or vegetables. 1848 THackeray Lett, 
If you can come to dinner, there's a curry. 1891 Suarman 
Fam. Cookery 16 Pour the curry on the dish with the rice. 

b. atirté, and Comb. as curry-satce, -sttff; 
eurry-leaf tree, a name for Bergera Konigit, the 
aromatic leaves of which are used to flavour cur- 
ries; ourry-paste, -powder, preparations of tur- 
meric and strong spices, for making curried dishes. 

3810 R. J. THorston Family Herbal 12 Turmeric ..a 
principal ingredient in the composition of corre po wHer 
1860 Tennent Ceylon 1. 463 ) Plots of esculents and 
curry-stuffs_of every variety, onions, chillies, yams [etc.]. 
1883 Mrs. Bisuor in Leisure Ho. 146/1 Curry is at each 


meal, but it is not made with curry powder. 

+Cwrry, currie, 54.3 Ods. or arch. Also 6 
cures, curie. [a. Fs eurde, in 14-1gth c. caerée, 
f. cuir hide, ade arcip to a L. type *coridta 
lit. hide-ful, skin-ful, the entrails of the deer being 
given to the hounds on the skin: see Littré, and 
Notes to Szv Zristrem (1886) 1. 474. Cf. QuARRY.] 

The portions of an animal slain in the chase that 
were given to the hounds ; the cutting up and dis- 
embowelling of the game; ¢ransf. any prey thrown 
to the hounds to be tor in pieces, or seized and 
torn in pieces by wild beasts: see QUARRY. 

c1g00 Melusine xix. 99 pe herte..was-hadde out of the 
watre and the curee made & gyueto the houndes as custome 
is to doo. 1600 Gowric’s Consp. in Select. Hart. Misc, (1793) 
192 His maicstie not stayingvppon the Ctiric of the deir, as 
is. cx6xx Cuapman J/diad xvi. 145 A den of wolves 
Lbid, XV ba ‘Two 

Et 


his vse is, 
..New come from currie of a stag. Jb/d,_xv1 

fierce kings of beasts, oppos’d in strife about a hind Slainon 
the forehead of a hill, both sharp and hungry set, And to 
the currie never came but like two deaths they met.—z830 
R. Campers Life Fas. J, Lrixe247-It-was-James’s practice 
to superintend the curry or dissection of the deer. [x8s9 
Hewes Friends in GoSertlievir-134-Acbill-is thrown 
before me. house a eee: to the houndss and ‘it is torn 
to pieces by everybody.) ° ~— nee queer tenn 

+Currry, sh4 App. an error for Carry sd, 1. 

@x68z Sir 'T. Browne Tvacts i, (1684) 11 Whercof one 
would lade a Curry or smalt Cart. 

Curry (kvri), v1 Forms: 3 (?) courey, 4-7 
cory, corry, 5-6 oury, § corroye, coraye, corey, 
(core), curray, (fa, z. Z/. curreiden), couray, 
6 courye, -ie, eurrey, 6-7 courrie, -y, ourrie, 
4-curry. [a. OF. corvete-r, corce-r, orig. conreder, 
conreer, cunreer, conraer, conraier to put 7 order, 
prepare, arrange, dispdse, equip, ‘apparel, curry 
a horse; in Palsgr. and-Cotgr>-courroyer,-moagl,F. 
corroyer to curry leather, = Pr: conrear to arrange, 
to entertain, It. corredave to equip, ‘fumish, deck 
out, fit ont (a bride or-a-ship).:—early. Rom. *coz- 
rédére to prepare, make ready, etc.: see CONREY. 

In OF, the diphthong ci, oé, inthe second syllable, belongs 
originally only to the stressed forms, whence it has been.cx- 
tended to all." The, 26th.c: form consrayer seems to have 
heen assimilated to conv vaye, courroie:—L. corrigia thong, 
leather strap.] * se eeenetemernreees 8 Cea 

L. dvans, To rub down or dress (a horse, ass, etc.) 

‘ dpa anna aces 


with a cen ey ak : 
61290 SE ng Leg. 1. 6x/a5t And sclde heo [an ass] is 
i-coureyd [?i-conreyd| wel. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth-De'P. K. 


yi 
+ xvi. xii. (1495) 802 The colte is not. .coryed: an‘ horse 
combe. © ¢1430 Lyps. Afis. Poems (1840) 53 (815tzner) Lik 
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as he wold coraye his maystres‘hors, 1g62z J. Heywoop 
Prov. &. Epigr. (1867) 19 A_short horse is soone corryd. 
1876 Turnerv. Venerie 31 It may suffize to rubbe and 
courrie the hounde three times in aweeke. 1589 Pafpfe zw. 
Hatchet 3 Who would currie an Asse with an Inorie combe ? 
3617 Manrkuam Cava. mn, 2x Kirst let your groom vncloath 
him, then currie; rubbe, picke, and dresse him. 725 Brap- 
Ley Fan Dict. s.v. Travelling Horse, Tver where the 
Horse's hair is thinnest there curry the gentlest. 1839-40 
W. Irvine Woler?'s R. (1855) 175 Her hide is daily curried 
and brushed. : 
b. Applied to persons. : 

2g89 Purrennam Eng. Poésie i. xxiii, (Arb.) 273 Thou art 
that fine, foolish. .Alexander that tendest to nothing but to 
combe and cury thy haire. 2896 Nasue Saffron Walden 
1o7 Currying and-smudging and“pranking himselfe. ~ x733 
Citevne Lng. Malady u. xii. § 3 (1734) 243 The Parts 
affected .. being first well curried. with.a Flesh-Brush. 
2806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries Hunt. Life xx. (1826) 251 She 
curries with towels The Chamber-maid’s bowels. 

a fg.: To tickle, scrape, scratch, claw, etc. 

2598 E, Girrin_Séiad. (1878),s9-We-shall-be curried with 
the brislie phrasés And prick-song termes he hath premedi- 
tate, r607 Dexker Iestw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 II. 352 You 
shall ge on fidling. .curry your instruments: play aud away. 
3655 Futter /ist. Camb. (1840) 151 Indeed, with his learned 
lectures, he.. curried the lazy hides, of many an idle and 
ignorant friar. 


2. To dress (tanned leather) by soaking, scraping, _ 


paring, beating, colouring, etc. - - = - 
14.5 Chalmerlan-Airt. aa {Jam.) Item, that wirk it 


{lethir] or it be courait. 1440 Prop. Parv, 110 Currayyn 


ledyr. .corradio. 1490 Caxron Lueydos vii, 30 The hide of 
an oxe whiche [she] dyd doo corroye well. pales, Act x9 


Hen. VII, c. 19 Preamb., Upon peyne of forfeitur of every 
hyde by hym ‘so corryed. 260 Hontanp Pliny I. x71 
Those skins which are to be courtied and dressed. 639 
Se. Acts, Chas. [ (1870) V. App. 610/r Edward Spencer 
Corier, craving libertie to buy hydis .. and vent the same 
being Coried. x714 Fr. Bk. of Rates_142 All Leather, 
tanned or curried, coming from Foreign Parts. 1826 

\Voodst.xxxi, I made the deer’s hide be curried and di 
by a tanner. : : 

tb. To work iron in the forge. Obs. [F. cor- 
royer dit fer.) ; 

19703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 58 Spanish-stcel .. sometimes 
Bowes. very unsound, as not being well curried, that is well 
wrought. . 

3. transf, To beat or thrash one’s hide for him, 
give a drubbing to. Also jig. 

1826 SKELTON A/agny/. 1641 For myrth I have hym coryed, 
beten and blyst. 1530 Parscr. 504/2 She hath curryed hym 
with a good staffe. 1580 Baret A/v, C 1799 He hath welt 
curried thy cote. 62x Frercner Js/. Princess ww. ii, Lhave 
seenhim Curry a fellow’s carcass handsomely. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills V. 227 This is the great Sir Francis Vere, That so the 
Fs amok curry’d. 1809 W. Irvine Knicherd. (1861) 220 

¢ swore. that. .he curry his hide till he made him 
run out of it. . 

+4. jig. To ‘stroke down’ (a person) with flat- 
tery or blandishment. Ods. ; 

: 1394 P. Pl. Crede 365 Whou pey curry kinges & her back 
clawep, t 
_ tb. dnix, or absol, To employ flattery or bland- 
ishment, so as to cajole or win favour : cf. next. 

c 1400 Test, Love 1. (1560) 280 b/x Tho currciden glosours, 
tho welcomeden flatterers, x75 Brief’ Disc. Troubl. at 
Franckford (1642) 167 Such as..can cap it, can cope it, and 
curry for advantage. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. 1 Viv i. 8 
I would currie with Maister Shallow. 1830 A. W. Fon: 
BLANQUE Lng, under Seven Admin, (1837) 11. 51 His Grace 
meant he was currying to the Duke of Newcastle. 

5. fa. To curry favel: to use insincere flattery, 
or unworthy compliance with the humour of an-, 
other, in order to gain personal advantage. (Cf. 
Cunry-FAVEL below.) 

(OF. estriller fauvel (fauuear, an also torcher 
Jauzel) to curry the chestnut horse, to employ deceit 
or hypocrisy, to gloze; cf, Fave} 

¢ 1400 Beryn 36a She toke hym by the swere, As bowse she 
had lernyd cury fauel of som olde firere. a1420 Hoccteve 
De Reg. Prine, 189 The knyght or squier. .but he hide The 
trouthe and cory favelle, he not the ner is His lordes grace, 
1426 Aupetay Poents (Percy Soc.)26 Loke thou core not 
favel ne be no flaterer. ¢286x Unperun Narr. Refornt, 
(Camden Soc.) 259 Accordynge to the olde provearbe .. He 
thatt wylle in courte abyde Must cory favelle bake and syde, 
for souche gett moste gayne. 15707. Witson Demosthenes 
77 While they tell you a faire tale and curry fauell with you. 
x603, Knottes Hist. Turks (1610) 108 Her pickthanke 
favourits, who to curry Favell, spared not [etc.}.. 

b. Later, this phrase was transformed into 

To curry favour: to, seek to win favour, or in- 
gratiate oneself zvi#i another, by officious courtesy 
or unworthy.complaisance. oo e 

‘cxgro Barctay. Miry, Gd, Manners (1570) F vj, Flatter 
not as do some, With none curry fauour. | 2557 N,T. 
(Genev.) Matt. viii. 20 note, He thoght by this meanes_to 
courry fauour with the worlde. x6gr Woop Ath, Oxon Il. 
70 [1t] was then by him published to curry favour with the 

coyalists, 1848 Macavtay Hist. Eng. Il. 250 A set of 
bravos who .. attempted to curry favour with the govern- 
ment ‘by affronting members of the opposition. - . 1865 
Livinestone Zambesi xxiii, 472 Gossiping traders who see 
tocurry their favour, =, ee Se 
. ‘Fe. Hence occas, in other-phrases of kindred 
meaning, as 26 cuxry acquaintance, good will; ap: 
plause, friends, pardon. - See wah 7 

57x, Camvion Hist.’ Ireland (x89) 162 He curryed 


acquaintance and friendship with mecre Irish enemyes. 


1587 Fresune Conts. Holinshed UI. 1303/2 He .. secketh 


all waies he could to currie the bishops good will. _ 1630 
Symmer Rest Weary i. A.iv.b,.The proud and ambitious 
man. .curryes the applause of the world with all his might, 


.CURSAL. 


@ 1748 Swirr Poents, Dan Jackson's Reply, "Tis true in- 
deed, to curry friends, You seem to praise to make amends. 
18.. Corerince Lit. Rez. (1838) I1L. 250 Currying pardon 
for his pee liberalism by charging .. himself with the guilt 
offalsehood. - i : 

+ Curry, v2 Olds. [perh. derived from currier, 
common 76-18th ec. form of courier, as if to ride 
post, to post. CfSourry.} zr. To ride or run 
with haste or rapidity; to scurry. 

1608 CHAPMAN bs thea Conspir. v. Plays 1873 I1.245, Lam 
not hee that can. .by midnight leape my horse, curry seauen 
miles fete.]}, 1630 J. Taytor (Water-P.) Discov. by Sea Wks. 
11, 21/¢ We with our Wherry.. Along the christall Thames 
did cutand curry. 1676 Marvew Aly, Suirke 34 A Sermon 
is soon curryed over. 

Curry (kei), v3 [f Corry sb2] trans. To 
flavour or prepare with curry or curry-powder. 

1839 Britannia 12 May, The oie by which.. 
Lord John Russell curried unfortunate Lord Morpeth into 
the yellow resemblance of a statesman. 18gg [see Curriep}. 
_Cwrry-comb, sb. [f.Curny v.1] A'combor 
instrument of metal used for currying horses, etc. 

1573. Tusser Husé, (1878) 35 A currie-combe, mainecombe, 
and whip for a Jade. x6x8 Fuetcner Loyal Subject 1. iti, 
The devil with a comb Scratch ‘em, and scrub ‘em. 
2734 in Phil, Trans. XXIX. 49 Rubbing and currying .. 
with a Currycomb and Brush. “2882 H. Lanspet. Through 
Siberia 1. 137 Siberian post-horses are sorry objects to look 
at..A curry-comb probably never touches their coats. 

b. adtirtb. and Comé. 

1634 Heywoop & Brome Lane, Witches 11, Wks. 1874 IV. 
201, I have..then halfe a score mile to ride by curriecombe 
time, i’ the morning. 1968 Gotvss, Good-n. fan 1, Old 
Ruggins, the curry-comb maker. 

Carry-comh, cwrrycomh, 2. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To rub down or groom with a carry-comb ; 
to curry. Also vansf. and fig.: see CuRRY 2. 

x708 Morreux Rabelais vy. vit. (1737) 26 The Groom .. 
ordered one of his Underlings to .. curricomb him with 
a Cudgel. 2809 Scorr in C, A. Sharfe's Corr. (1888) I. 366, 
I would willingly embrace your offer of curry-combing Miss 
Owenson. 1839 Times 13 Sept. They do not believe a 
priest can currycomb off their sins. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascin. 
42 The principal clerk .. became suddenly as serious as an 
ass that is being currycombed. 

Hence Gu‘rry-comber. 

3889 Rawiinson Anc, Egyft ii. (ed. 4) 32 The Apis bull 
- had his train of attendant priests. .his grooms and curry- 
combers. 

+Curry-favel{1. Obs, [See Conny v.! 5 a.] 
One who solicits favour by flattery or complaisance. 

1515 State Papers Il. 15 (N.) Alt the curryfavel, that be 
next of the deputye is secrete counsayll, dare not .. shewe 
hym the greate jupardye..of his soule. x§30 Patscr. 211/2 

urryfavell, a flatterar, esfrille faucav. 1589 Purrennan 
Eng. Poesie wt. xxiv. (Arb.) 299 Sometimes a creeper, and 
a curry fauell with his superiors. 

b. (See quot.) ‘ 

1389 Purrennam Eng. Poesie ut xvii. (Arb) 195 If such 

moderation of words tend to flattery, or soothing, or excus- 


ing, it is by the fi Paradiastole, which therfore nothing 
improperly we cal Curry-fanell, as when we make the 
best of a thing. ‘ : 


+ Cwrry-favour, Obs. [See Curry v1 5b.) 

=pre 

3577 Pibatioiicb Chron. II. 144 A number of prodigal 
currie favours, who by flatterie set him aloft. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary ut. (1625) 116 Men infected with this base. 
nesse of condition, being. .Cusri-favours of the world. x68 
Pritutes, Curriedow, a curry-favour, or flatterer. 

2. The action of currying favour with others, 

/ x88x Muxcasrer Positions cxliii. (1887) 276 We. .yeilde to 
curtesi¢ more, then euen the verie patrones of curtesie do, 
for all their curifauour, W ‘ 

So | Curry-favourer =prec, I. 

1563 Nower Seri. bef. Queen (1853) 225 Their subjects, 
servants, curry-favourers, and others, will follow. . 

Currying (kvtijin), 754 sd. [f Curry 2.1] 
“1, Theaction of rubbing down with a curry-comb. 

1899 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, wt. (1586) 120 In curriyng 
of them we must begin at the head and the necke, | 1634 
Hevwoop & Brome Lanc. Witches w. Wks. 1874 IV. 224 
The Beast. hath cost you more the currying, then all the 
Combs in your Stable are worth. . 

b. Comb. Currying-glove, 2 glove with a rough 
surface used for currying horses. ae 
“2, The process of dressing tanned hides. 

1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks, (Roxb.) 198 To ‘Cordener 
for’ coreyyng of a, barkyd hyde iiij.d. “xg3s~3 Act 24 
Hen. VITT,c 1 An acte concernynge true tanninge and cori- 

nge oflether, 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, 295 Tanned 

eather often undergoes the further operation of currying, . 
‘ 'p. fig. Drubbing, thrashing. . 

' x807 W. Irvine Salmagundé (2824) 6 Nor will the gentle- 
men. escape our currying. ‘ : 

Curry-leaf,; -powder: see Curry sb.2 b, 

. Currymaul (Zerd,), variant of CARMELE,  * 
rg Newte Tour Eng. § Scot. 414 A species of liquorice 
called currymaul. : : £ ae 

Curs, obs. form of Course, CURSE. a 
. Gursal (kpusil), a. [ad; med.Li cursilis, f. 
cursus course: ‘see -AL.} Of ‘or belonging :to a 
course ; applied to ‘certain canons of St. Asaph’s 
and prebendaries of St. David's Cathedral in Wales. 

According to some, because originally their prebends were - 
annially changed by course or rotation :. Jones & Freeman 
Hist. St. David's 313, Others would refer it tothe ‘ Cursts, 
officium Ecclesiasticum, seu series Orationum, Psalmorum, 
Hymnorum, et csxterarum precationum,: qua quotidie in 
Ecclesia decantatur’ (Du Cange). . . 3 


CURSANT. 


3872 M. E. C. Watcorr Sacristy II, 84 The preachers of 
Canterbury and cursal Canons of S. Asaph. _ 3878 Crercy 
List, Cathedral Establishments, St. Davids; Prebendaries: 
rst Cursal The Queen. es 

+ Cwrsant, «c. Her. Obs. [ad. L. cuersdnt-ent, 
pr. pple. of cursare to run: cf. Coursu.] Run- 
ning, coursing. 

1872 BossewsLt Armorie 1.'55 b, Three ‘Greyhoundes 
cursante. , 

+Cursarary, ¢, Obs. rare. [app. fi cersare, 
Corsair +-ary.} Of or pertainiog to corsairs. 

1632 Litucow 7'rav. ix. 385 It serueth them for..a great 
defence in time of cursarary invasions. 

Cursare, -aro, -ary, obs. forms of Corsa. 

Curse (kas), sb. Forms: 1-4 curs, 4~5 Kors, 
4-6 curss(e, 5 curee, s—- curse. [Late OF. 
curs, of unknown origin; no word of similar form 
and sense is known in Teutonic, Romanic, or 
Celtic, (Of connexion with cross, which has been 
suggested, there is no trace.)] 

In its various uses the opposite of é/essizg. 

1, An utterance consigning, or supposed or in- 
tended to consign, (a person or thing) to spiritual 
and temporal evil, the vengeance of the deity, the 
blasting of malignant fate, etc. It may be uttered 
by the deity, or by persons supposed to speak in 
his name, or to be listened to by him. 

10,. Charter of Leofricin Cod. Dee IV. 72 Hebbe he 
her on disse life ides curs. [Cf Earle Land Charters 
&§ Sax. Dac. 252, 253, etc.) a xoxo Liber Scéntilé, \i. (1889) 
174 Bletsung feeder feestnad hus bearna, curs sodlice moder 
awyrtwalad trymmincge. ¢1125 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS), 
an, 656 Leidon pa Godes curs and ealre halzane curs and al 
Cristene folces, cxrzgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 287/314 He safalle 
godes curs and ‘his. axzgoo Vox § Wolf aor in Hazl. 
&. P.. P, 1. 64 Ich habbe widewene kors Therefore ich fare 
the wors, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xiv. (2498) 299 
The faders curse greuyth the chyidren. xg94 SHAKS. Aich. 
IU/,1. tii, 240 Thus haue you breath’d your Curse against 
your self. x6rg J. SterHens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 376 Her 
prayers and Amen, be a charm and a curse, 2780 CowrEr 
Table Taik 467 God's curse can cast away ten thousand 
sail! 1798 Coterince Ave. Mariner iv. ix, An orphan's 
curse would drag to Hell A spirit from on high. 829 Hoop 
Eugene Avam xii, He told how murderers walk'd the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain. rk 

b. spec. formal ecclesiastical censure or 
anathema ; a sentence of excommunication. 

axogo in Thorpe Aue, Laws II. 318 Bisceopum sebyred 
pect hi zfre on znine man curs ne settan, butan hy nyde 
scylan. ¢ 1386 Cuatcrr Pro, 655 Have noon Awe In swich 
caas of the Ercedekenes curs. c1440 Promp, Parv. 111 
Curce, excommunication, anathema. 1579-87 HounsHen 
Chron, Ul, 36/1 At the suit of the Indie Katharine 
bets, 3 @ Cursse was sent from the , which curssed 
both the hing and the realme. @19763 SHENsrone Ess, 176 
If any one’s curse can effect damnation, it is not that of the 
pope, but that of the poor, 1849 Wuuirrier Voices of Free- 
dom, Charter.breakers iii, The waiting crowd .. Stood ta 
hear the priest rehearse, In God’s name, the Church’s curse. 

2, Without implication of the effect: The utter- 
ing of a malediction with invocation or adjuration 
of the deity ; a profane oath, an imprecation. 

aroso Liber Scintitt. v. (1889) 24 Na agyidende yfel for 
yfele oppe curs for curse (waledictunt pron icto}, ac 
togeanes bletsigende. ¢ 1200 Trin, Coll, Hont, 163 De defies 


is. .hoker and scorn..curs and — 1590 SHAKs. 
Mids. NW 4. 196, I giue him curses, yet he giues me loue. 
1932 Pore Ep. Bathurst 273 Despairing q with 


curses 
led the place, 2835 Waltrigr Suzters of Men iv, The 
curse of the sinner and prayerofthe saint. 1870 E, 
Ralf Shirl, U1, 96 Some.curses followed. - 
* GIn such phrases as sot worth a cterse, not to 
care @ curse, the expression possibly comes down 
from the ME. not worth a kerse, hers, cress see 
Crass 2. 

But historical connexion between the two is not evidenced, 
there being an interval of more than goo years between the 
examples of the . and the modern phrase; and damn 
(cf. Care % 48) occurs as early a8 curse, 80 that the coinci- 
dence may, be merely accidental. 

1763 T. JevFerson Let. Writings 2892 I. 346, I do not 
conceive that any thing can happen. .which you would give 
a curse'to know, 2813 Moore Post-bag’ ii. 93 For, as to 
wives, a Grand Signor Need never care one curse about 
them! 2826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 357/s The Chapter on 

* Naval Inventions is not wortha curse, 3827 Scorr, Fru. 


(2850) II. 43 Hewill not care 2 curse for what outward show - 
‘a A 


as lost, ‘ 4 ; 

3. An object of cursing or execration ; an accursed 
thing or person. ; . 

2382 Wyeuir Gal, iii, 73 Crist ., maad for vs curs, that is,. 
sacrifice for curs. 1g82 N. T, (Rhem.) Gad, iii. 3 Christ .. 
being made a curse for vs, .x6sx Bint Yer, xxvi. 6,-I. wil 
make this city’ curse to all the nations. x64 tr. Scudery’s. 
Curia Pol, 168 Bajazet..who is the curse and execration of 
aittbs Neca 1838 Lyrron Letla1. vi, Thy name is a curse. 
Mn TSA og pins vg ao aaa eee 

4, The evil inflicted, by divine (or supernatural) 
power in response to an imprecation, or in the'way 
of retributive punishment. ~ So ty Seek 


“ 3382 WveLit Dan. ix, 1x And al Yrael biaken the Iawe... | i 


and cursse droppide on vs. 3587 GoLoinc De Mornay Ep. 
Ded. 3 He turned the reproch of his crosse into glorie; and 
the cursse therof-into a beac 1590 Srenser ¥. Q.1. it. 18 
Curse on. that Cross,” (quoth then the Sarazin). : x7x3 Apot- 


SON Cato 1, ii, Curse on the stripling ! how he apes-his sire; _ 


x8s2 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tout's C.'v. 28 This is God’s curse 
on slavery !-a bitter, a bitter, most accursed thing! +.” > 
“b. A’great evil (regarded, more or Jess: vaguely’ 


. Jan. 49 A thousand sithes I curse that carefull hower. 


1273 


as inflicted or resting upon a person, community, 
ete); a, thing which blights or blasts; a blasting 
affliction, a bane. 
z SHAKS. Z2vo Gent. v. iv. 43 Oh 'tis the curse in Loue 

»» When women cannot loue, where they're belou'd. 1595 
— Fohn ww. ii, 208 It is the curse of Kings, to be attended 
By slaues, that take their humors for a warrant. 1669 
Wortince Syst. Agric. x. § x (1681) 210 The only natural 
Remedies against this sometimes heavy Curse [mildew]. 
1789 W. Buciwtan Dom. Afed. (ed. 11) 81 Many people look 
upon the necessity man is under of earning his bread 
labour, as a curse, 1846 Kincstey Leé?. (1878) I. 141 The 
curse of our generation is that so few of us deeply believe 
anything. 1870 Pall Mail Budget 29 Oct. 19/1 Very ill 
with that curse of his trade the painter's colic, 

ce. Curse of Scotland: a name given to the nine 
of diamonds in a pack of cards. 
_ Origin of the name doubtful. A not unlikely suggestion 
is that the card was so called from resembling the armorial 
bearings of Dalrymple, Lord Stair, nine lozenges on a_sal- 
tire, the number and shape of the spots being identical, 
and their arrangement sufficiently similar, The first Earl 
of Stair was the object of much execration, especially from 
the adherents of the Stuarts, for his share in sanctioning the 
Massacre of Glencoe in 2692, and subsequently for the 
influential part played by him in bringing about the Union 
with England in 1707, An opponent says he was ‘at the 
bottom of the Union’, and ‘so he may be styled the Judas 
of the Cou a 

2715-47 J. Houston Alene. 92 [Lord Justice-Clerk Ormi- 
stone) became universally hated in Scotland, where they 
called him the Curse of Scotland; and when the ladies 
were at cards Playing, the Nine of Diamonds (commonly 
called the Curse of Scotland), they called it the Justice Clerk. 
19791 Geutl, Afag. 141 The nine of diamonds [is called] the 
Curse of Scotland, because every ninth monarch of that 
nation was a bad King to his subjects. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVL 75 There is the curse of Scotland, plague take 
that nine of diamonds. 1893 Daly News 21 Feb. 4/8 
A problem which has long puzzled antiquaries. Why is 
the Nine of Diamonds called the Curse of Scotland? 

5. attrib. ond Comb., as curse-blasted, -loving, 
-scarved, -tworthy odjs.; curse-roll, a list of 
anathemas; curse-mete, app. formed after the 
erroneous help-meet for help meeé or the modern 
help-mate. 

1836 G. S, Paver Answ, Husendeth 34 After the manner 
of his curse-loving Church, 1844 Mrs. Browninc Drama 
of Exile, 1..Who yesterday was helpmate and delight Unto 
mine Adam, am to-day the grief And curse-mete for him. 
x8ss Battery Jfystic 127 With ominous and Steg gee | 
ploy. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Alystics ea 180, I shali 

ave a list longer than the curse-roll of the Pope. 

Curse (kdis), v Forms: 1 cursian, 2-3 
cursen, (3-4 Kurse, 4 curce), 4-5 cors, (5 cruss), 
5-6 cursse, 4- curse. [Goes with CursE sé., 
from which, in its OE. form czurs, the vb. cersian 
was probably immediately derived.] 

Generally the opposite of fe d/ess in its various uses. 

L. trans. To utter against (persons or things) 
words which consign, or are intended or supposed 
to consign, them to evil spraeal or temporal, as 
the wrath of God or the malignity of fate; todamn. 
a. Said of the deity or supernatural power. 

ex200 Trin. Coll. Hont, 1x Cursed be pe man pe leued 
upen hwate. bid. 18x Po godes mud cursede corde, 1426 
Auveray Poems 2 Mi ve theft, and avoutre. .bene cursyd 
in heven on hye. 1621 Bisce Nab, xxiii, 8 How shall 
\ curse, whom God hath not cursed? 276: Sterne Trist. 
Shandy Yi. xi, May the Father who created man, curse 
him.. May St. Michael, the advocate of holy souls, curse 
him. 18zx Byron Cai 1. i. 522 O Cain ! This spirit [Lucifer] 
curseth us. oe 

b. Said of persons claiming to speak in the 
divine name, esg. officers of the church: To pro- 
nounce 2 formal curse against, to anathematize, 
excommunicate, consign to perdition. 

axrs4 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an, 1137 § 4 Pe biscopes 
& lered men heom cursede zure. Jdid. an, 1140, Pe biscop 
of Wincestre. .cursede alle be men. @ 1300 Cursor M. 171 
(Gétt.) Curced in kirc ban sal pai be wid candil; boke, an 
bell. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 309 [The pope Anas- 
tasius] cursede be emperour, ¢xqoo Maunoev. (Roxb.) ix. 
36 Machomete cursez all pase pat drinkez wyne. czq40 
Promp. Parv. 11x Cursyn, excommunico, anathenatiso, 
catesiso. 1568 Grarton Chron, 11, 119 This yere the men 
of Caithnes in Scotland burned their bishop, because he 
curssed them for not paiyng of their Tithes, 16xz Binte 
Nuub, xxii. 6 Come now therefore, I pray thee, curse mee 
this people, for they are too mightie for mee. 1782 Priest- 
LEY Corrugt. Chr. I. 1. 7 The Jews .. cursed them in a 
solemn mannef threetimes. 3849 Wairrier Voices of Free- 
dom, Curse of Charter-brealers ix, Since that stoled’ and 
mitred band Cursed the tyrantsof their land. “1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2), V. 79 Those who alienate eithér house or lot 
shall be curséd by priests. ” . : - 
.2.-Hence (without implication of tle effect) : 
To-imprecate or invoke divine vengeance or evil 
fate upon; ‘to’ denounce with adjnration of the 


divine name; to pourmaledictions upon ; toswearat., |! 


¢1z00 Ormin soso 3iff bat tu curreesst aniz mann & hatesst 
himm wippherrte, “¢1300 S¢. Brandan sso Ich mai cursi 
the tyme that ich ibore was. ¢1325 £2. Alii. P. B. 1583 
‘ecorsed his clerkes & caldehem chorles. ¢1473 Partenay 
28sr Fall often crussing the hour and the day That thes 
wordes scapid_ or mou’ he. ‘x79 Spenser Sheph, e 
3603 

Kwoures Hist. Turks (x621) 52 The citizens*.. cursing. the 
tyrant to the devill.- x71g De For Fant, [ustruct. 1, V. (284 3) 
2K. 109;-I heard brother damn the coachman, and curse 
the-maids, - “1859, TENNYSON Guinevere 529) I did not come 
-to curse thee, Guinevere. --1872 Money 


- “What a cursed piece of 
phatic. . (Cf. damned, deuced.) 
: they were Parise, 


‘oltaive (1886) 263 |; 


' CURSED. 


Voltaire .. never knew more German than was needed to 
curse a postilion. — 
+b. with a clause. Obs. rare. 

e1goo Maid Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts 27 He cursed 
that he came thyder. 1638 Foro Faxcies i. ni, ‘The time 
will come ..When he .. Will curse he train’d me hither. 

e. In imprecations (with no subject expressed) : 
= Daun, Conrounn, 

x76u Stemne Tristr. Shandy V1. x, Curse the fellow.. 
I am undone for this bout, 1877 H. Saarr Play or Pay iv. 
(1878) 7x ‘Curse the whist !’ he muttered ; ‘ what a fool 
I was to meddle with it!’ 1881 Scribus. Alag. XXI. 269/2 
‘Curse it! why do you treat me so?’ 

3. To speak impiously against, to rail profanely 
at (the deity, fate, destiny, etc.); to blaspheme. 

c 1050 Spelman's Psalms xxxvili], 22 (C. MS.) Fordam pe 
bletsiende him yrfweardiad cordan, yfelcwebende (C. cur- 
siynde] sodlice hine forweorSad, 1388 Wreiir Feb ti, 9 His 
wijf seide to hym. .Curse thou God,and die. _ 1590 Srexser 
f, Q. 1 i. 37 He.. cursed heven; and spake reprochful 
shame Of highest God. 26rz Bioue /sa, viti. 2t They shall 
fret themselues, and curse their King, and their God, 1697 
Drevoen Virg. Georg. is. B24 The Clown, who, cursing 
Providence, repines, 1732 Pore Zp. Bathurst 4o2 And sad 
Sir Balaam curses God and dies. 

4. absol. or intr. To utter curses; to swear pro- 
fanely in anger or irritation. 

ct230 Aner, RK, 198 Pe pet swered greate odes, oder bitter- 
liche kursed. exgge IV202. Palerne 1977 He..gan to kurse 
fast; ‘ Where dwelle ge, a deuel wai, 3¢ damiseles, so long?’ 
c1480 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 1169 It es mare manhede. .to.. 
beseke god pair bote to bene, Pan outhir for to curse or 
scorne. 1525 Lp. Berens /7o/ss. II. liii. (li) 190 When 
they saw theyr goodes taken and spente away. .they cursed 
bytwene theyr tethe, sayenge, go into Baslonde or to the 
deuyll. 1535 Coverbaue A/aéé, xxvi. 74 ‘Then beganne he 
to curse and to sweare. 1 Davven Wild Gallant w. i, 
I drink not, I curse not, I cheat not; they are unnecessary 
vices. x8z9 Snevtey Cenci ut. i, 314 He, .came to upbraid 
and curse, Mocking our poverty. 1892 D. C. Murray Bod 
Martin's Lit. Girl 1. 13 Coming into collision with some 
unseen piece of furniture (he) cursed quietly to himself, 

5. trans. To afflict with such evils or calamities 
as are the consequences or indications of divine 
wrath or the malignancy of fate; to blast. 70 de 
cursed with : to be afflicted with by divine decree, 
by destiny, or by one’s evil fate. 

1382 Wvcur Deut. xxviii. 16,17 Cursid thow shalt be in 
citee, cursed in feeld; cursid thy bern, and cursid thi 
relikis. xg9z Suaks. Men. §& Ad. 945 The Destinies will 
curse thee for this stroke. 26:2 Binte Gen. xii. 3, 1 will 
blesse them that blesse thee, and curse him, that curseth 
thee. 1727-38 Gav Fables 1. viii. 13 With this plague she's 
rightly curst. at Cowren Trust 182 To. curse the desert 
with a tenfold dearth, 1805 Scorr Lasé AFinstr. w. xiv. 
Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, That coward should 
eer be son of mine! 1880 J. Coox Loston Lectures, Here- 
dity x, He was temporarily a drunkard, and God cursed him, 
through that law of initial heredity. d/od, To be cursed 
with a bad temper, a drunken wife, etc. 

Cursed, curst (kiraséd, kosst), 2f/. a. Also 
4 cursd, curced, -id, cursud, 4-5 cursede, -id, 
corsed, -id, 4-6 curste, 5 curset, -it, -yd, 5-6 
ourssed. [f. CURSE v. + -ED1,] : 

1. That has bad a curse pronounced or invoked 
upon him or it; excommunicated, anathematized ; 
under a curse, blasted with a curse. 

@1300 Cursor M. 29332 (Cott.) Qua communs wit cursd 
man, pat was noghtar, es cursd pan. 1393 Lanai. ?. Pl Cy 
xxl. 4x9 The countrey is be corsedour per cardinales comep 
ynne. 1483 Cath, Ang?. 87 Cursed, anathematisatus. 
xgo3 Suaxs. Rich. (7, tv. i. 147 Lhe wofullest Diuision.. 
That euer fell vpon this cursed Earth. 161z Biste Afadt. 
xxv. 41 Depart from me, ye cursed. 1723 Gay Captives 1. 
(1772) 4 Shun'd like a pestilence, a curst informer! 1800 
Worpsw, Hari-Leap Welln. vii, But something ailsit now} 
the spot is curst, 1862 Ruskin S/unera P. (1880) 92 The 
cursed fig-tree, which has leaves but no fruit. 

2. Deserving a curse; damnable, execrable, 


heinously wicked. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 1106 (Gott.) To haue done suilk a curced 
dede, 1388 Wycir Ecclus. x. 9 No thing is cursidere than 
an auerouse man. ¢ 1400 Melayre 310 Appon the cursede 
Sarazens for to werre. a xs9z H, Sarria Wis. (1867) II. 3 
Who would have said .. the chosen people sho 
become the cursedest upon the earth? x609 Hortann 
Ams, Marcell. xvu. i. 79 Carefull withall, least the cursed 
foules of the aire [dire volucres] should devoure the bodies. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1. 388 And with cursed things His holy 
Rites and solemn Feasts profan'd. 1773 Dz For Fas. In- 
struct, 1. v. (1842) L, 99 The cursed roots from whence this 
bitter fruit grows up. 1765 H. Warrore Ofrexto iv, ‘Dare 
to proceed in thy curst purpose of a. divorce. .-and here I lance 
her anathema at thy head.’ . 

3..Used intensively in expression of hatred, dis- 


: like, vexation, etc. : Execrable, detestable, abomi- 


nable, ‘damned/, ‘ confounded’. 
61386 Cuaucer Somepn. Prol. 43 God save yow alle, save 
this cursed Frere. 1576 Fresunc Panopi. Epist. 39 It was 


| his hard Jucke and curssed chaunce. .x664 Evetyn Kad, 


Hort,.(1729) 209 Earwigs ..are cursed Devourers, | 1738 

Swirt Pol. Conversa, 22, 1 have cut my Thumb with this 

cursed Knife. * 18x9 Byron- $a ni, clit, One's early valet’s 

cursed knock, 2876 E. Jeane Blot on Quéen's Head 24, 
uiffoonery!”. 

‘b. Used: adverbially;. sometimes merely em-- 


* z919 J. RicHarvson Se. Connoisseur 116 Our Grandsires 
Our Fathers Oliverians, Their Bearns 


‘tis said are eists, Ours must be Cursed Queer Ones. 


: : 78 Wotcorr (P. Pindar)’ Zp. Reviewers Wks- 18r2 1. 7 


at they disapprove iscursed simple, 1845 Forp Handok. 
Spain. go They prefer cursed bad wine’ to holy water. 


CURSEDHEDE. 


4. (Usually spelt czrst.) a. Of persons (or 
their dispositions, tongues, etc.): Malignant ; 
perversely disagreeable or cross; cantankerous, 
shrewish, virulent. Ods. or arch. (also déad.) 

¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) viii: 89 ‘his Heroude was-over 
moche cursed & cruelle. 1350 Coverpate Spir, Perle xv, 
His [Socrates'] curst and shrewd wife. 1578 Chr. Prayers 
in Priv. Prayers (1851) 498 When thou didst deal mildly and 
gently with me, 1 ethecurster, r396SHaks, Tan. Shr. 
1, ii. 156 Curster than she, why ’tis impossible. x609 
Rowsanps Kuaue of Clubbes 44 Onc plague That vext him 
«was his wiues curst Vagos 1642 Laup IWés. (1853) TI. 
461 They were glad that I gave him so short and so cursed 
an answer, reas Suarress. Charac, (1737) Il. u. 1. § 2. 84 
any Nature thorowly savage, curst, and inveterate, 1836 
J. Downe AJountain Decau: 1. 218, 1 have told that lie.. 
why are ye so curst now as to want me to tell it o'er again? 
1879-8x Miss Jackson Shvopsh. Word-bk. s.v., ‘'E’sa little 
curst chap.’ 

+b. OF men or beasts : Fierce, savage, vicious. 

ex400 Sone Roland 486 Corsabran, the curssid, kenyst in 
halle, 1567 Marner Gr. Forest 82 To straungers he [the 
dog] is egerand curst. x576 Tursenv. Venerie 184 Terryers 
+-are muche curster, 1599 Suaxs. Much Ado u. i. 25 Itis 
said, God sends a curst Cow short hornes. 1623 Bincuam 
Xenophon 101 Dogges, that are curst, men vse to tie vp in 
the day, and fet loose in the night. 1644 Bunwer Chzrol. 
130 Bridling it like unto curst and fierce bulls. 1727 

RADLEY Far. Dict, s.v. Bandog, [1t] should be chosen .. 
not too curst nor too gentle of disposition. 

+e. jig. Of hair: Rough, bristly. 
Malignant, irritable. Ods. 

1568-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Cxsaries horrida, a cursed 
head, 1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb,) 21 As curst sores with 
often touching waxe angry. 

a, Comb. 2s curst-heartedness, malignity of dis- 
position, wickedness of heart. 2 

1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps, li. 19 Altbcogh they fome not 
out their cursthartcdnesse openly. 1633 T. Apams xf. 
2 Peter ii, 10 A tumour of curst-heartedness. 

+Cursedhede. Oés. [-nEap.] Cursedness, 
execrable wickedness. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 6544 (Gott.) And par-wid forbermare he 
3ede, For to se pair curcedhede. 3382 Wyctir Lev. xviii. 
27 (MSS. B, D, E, F, H) Alle forsothe thes cursydhedes 
(w. ». cursidnessis, 1388 abhomynaciouns] diden the tiliers of 


the erthe that weren bifore 30w. 
[-Hoob,] Cursedness ; 


Of a sore: 


+Cursedhood. Obs. 
concer. accursed thing (tr. L. anathema). 

31362 Wycuir x Chron. ii. 7 The sones of Zamri.. that .. 
syonede in the theft of cursedhode. 

Cursedly GPsokli), ady, Also curatly. [f. 
Curse + -LY 2] 

1. In acursed manner ; in a way deserving a curse ; 
wickedly, abominably. 

¢1386 Craucer Monk's T. 239 Thou that... heriest false 
ged es cursedly. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton X. 257 

Whan bayerd sawe he was so curstly dealed wythall. 1549 
Cnene Hurt Sedit. (1641) 61 They judge cursedly the goo: 
to bee bad, 1679 Bentox Popish Plot 1 None more cursedly 
ingenious in inventing. .methods of doing mischief. 

. Used as an intensive with strong expression of 
reprobation or dislike: In a cursed manner, ex- 
ecrably, detestably, ‘damnably’, ‘ confoundedly’. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 20 To be curstly affrayed of his 

‘owne shaddow. 1663 T. Porter IWitty Combat u. iti, Why, 
so thou art, insufferably, cursedly drunk. 175t SmonLeTtT 
Per, Pic, (1779) IL. xlix. 106 Cursedly down in the mouth, 
1826 Disragui Viv. Grey v. xv, They voted her ladyship 
cursedly satirical. x86x Huones You Brown at OXf Vi, 
I can't see why you should be so cursedly particular, 

+3. Malignantly; with perverse ill-temper; 
crossly, severely, harshly, virulently. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Tray 1. xxv, Guido .. hath delite to 
speake cursedly Alway of women. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Jeng, coxxvi. 232 His procuratours. .cursedly and ful slowly 
serued hym at his nede, xg90 Marrowz Law. IY, v. ii. 64 
To make him fret the more, Speak curstly to him. 1646 
Pacnt Heresiogr. (cd. 3) 74 Father Browne, who would 
curstly correct his old wife. x6g0 H. More in Exthus. 
Triunphe (W656) 106 You .. bark and scold. .more cursedly 
and bitterly then any Butter-quean. 

Cursedness (kdsédnés). 
[f. Cunsep + -vEss.] : 

1. The condition of being cursed or under a curse ; 
damnation; misery. tb. A/. Miseries, misfortunes 
(obs. rare). 

1303 R. Brunne Handi, Synie 7228 Woo to bo pat erly.. 
haunte pe tauerne .. Cursednes hem folowyp at pe endyng. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 275/3 To haue soo many cursid- 
nesses or ylle happes. 3579 Tosson Calvin's Seri. Tint. 

Them that were slaues to and over the cares’ 
in the deepe bottomelesse pitte of cursednesse. 1651-3 JER. 
Tavior Serm. for Year 1. xi. 142 The Poet describes the 
cursednesse of their posterity. 1836-9 Dicxens Sk. Bos 
(3850) 265/r Mr, Watkins-Tottle had long lived in a state 
of single blessedness, as bachelors say, or single cursedness, 
as spinsters think, 1875 T. Hien Yue Order Studies x40 
if you would, .know the reality and cursedness of sin. - 
-"2, The condition of being execrably wicked ; 
abominable wickédness. 1b. (with @'and #/.) An 
act or practice,of wickedness. Ods... . . - 

ax300 Cursor MM. 1575 (Gott.) Pair-cursednes was noght 
vnkid, ¢2386°Cuaucer Pard. 7. 310 Vdel. sweryng is 2 
cursednes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 30 In moche cursidnes and 
wickednes, .1549-62 Sternnoip & H. Ps. x. fh, His mouth 
is full of cursedness. 1639 W. Wuatetey Prototypes i. 

* xxvi. (1640) 75-By walking in a way of cursednesse.. 


Also curstness, 


£8, An accursed thing, ‘abomination’, Obs. rare. 


essa Cuexe Afati, xxiv. 1g When ie se_y* cursednes of 


desolation, which was spooken-of bi daniel_y* propheet, || , 


standing in an holi place. , 
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4. (Usually czerstzess.) Malignancy or perversity 
of disposition, ill temper, crabbedness; fierceness, 
savageness; virulence (of poison). Ods. or arch. 

1386 Cuaucer Jferch, Prol, 27 As 1.. Koude tellen of my 
wyues cursednesse. ¢1430 Lyna, Afis. Poesis (Percy Soc.) 
167 He that is to every man contrary, And he that bostithe 
of his cursidnesse. x58 Putrennasm Zug. Poesie ut. xix. 
(Arb.) 209 With spitefull speach, curstnesse and crueltie. 
1600 Hotzano Livy xxvu. xxxiv, 654 As the curstnesse and 
rigor of parents, is to_be mollified by patience, 1633 
T. Avams Ef. 2 Peter i.18 Profane persons swear, as dogs 
bark, not ever for curstness, but for custom. 6; t Jorn. 
son Parey's Chirurg. xxt. xix. (1678) 474 The Basilisk far 
exceeds all Kinds of Serpents in the curstness of its poison. 
1870 Rausay Rentit, (ed. 18) p. xxvi, ‘Curstness' (or crabbed- 
ness) of man's nature. 

Cursee’. zonce-wd. [-EE.] One who is cursed. 

1829 CaryLe Afisc. (1872) 11. 112 Which curse being 
strengthened by a sin of very old standing in the family of 
the cursee, 

Cursee, obs. form of Cortsy. 

Curseful (kmasfitl), a. rare. [f. Curse sd. + 
-FUL.] Fraught with a curse or curses, 

1382 Wycur Ecclus, x. 7 Hateful. .is pride; and cursful alle 
wickidnessis of Jentiles. 1832 Black. Mag. XXXI1. 306 
Those curseful events that have made me the wretch I am. 
aa Frances R. Havercat Afinistry of Song (1881) 109 
Whose love shone forth upon _the curseful tree. 

Hence + Cu'rsefully [printed czrstfully] aav., 
accursedly. 

1606 Marston Fawze wv. Wks, 1856 II. 78 Was not thou 
most curstfully madd ? 

Curselarie: see CuRSORARY. 


+Cu'rsement. Oés. rare, In 4 corsement. 
[£ Curse v.+-mENtT.] Cursing, malediction. 

31393 Lancer. P. Pd. C. vn. 65 Hus clopes were of corse. 
ment and of kene wordes. [Cf. Psadiz ctx. 18,] 

Cuw'rsen, -son, dial. f. Cunisren a. and v, 

x6oz Marston sint. & Aled. ut. Wks. 1856 I. 38 For all 
this cursond world, 1606 Day /le of Guls u. iv, Well, god 
a mercy of all cursen soules. 1613 Beaust. & Ft. Co.xcomb 
un. if, As I am a cursten’d whore, Zéid. 1, ili, Naz. Are 
they cursen’d? Afadge. No, they call them infidels, 8st 
Cumbrid, Gloss. Cursen, to christen. 


Cursenary: see CURSORARY. 
Gurser (ko1sez). [fF Curse v. + -ER1.] One 
who curses; one who utters a curse or malediction ; 


a. profane swearer. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synie 1300 Cursers alle here lyve 
Shalt neuere haue grace for to pryve. 1848 Cranmer 
Catech. 23 These more then deuylish swerers, banners, and 
cursers. 1635 CowLEey Davideis 11933 Thy Cursers, Jacob, 
shall twice cursed be. cxzsgo J. NELSON /r2d. (1836) 133 
Such cursers and swearers as could hardly be matched out 
of hell. 1850 Croucu Dipsychust. v.72 Which is worst, To 
he the curser or the curst. 28s Motiey Dutch Rep. (1858) 
63 So speaking, the curser was wont to blow out two waxen 
torches .. and with this practical illustration the anathema 
was complete, 

Curser, Cursey, obs. ff. Courses, Cuntsx. 


thy Curship 'G: 
Wotcorr @. 
The Lord 


mak acursyng. Roger he cursed first, pat corouned be’ pong 
oO 


ye 
exo Sfelan's Psalms cviii. x6 (C. MS.) & he Iufode 


ke. ax 
that the King was 


CURSIVE. 


much given to cursing. 1736 Berketey Disc. Wks. LH. 
427 Itisno common blasphemy .. it is not simple cursing 
and swearing. 1847 Emerson Reg, Alex Wks, I. 343 He 
will indulge imself with a little cursing and swearing. 

Cursing, gf/. a. -[-1Na2.] | That curses, 

599 Swans. A/uch Ado v. i. 212° And you be a cursing 
bypeatts once, youmust be lookt to. 1892 Watson G. 

tUfillan iv.97 The meagre hand of contented or cursing 
penury. 

Cursitate (kdusitet), v. rare. [f.L. cersttire 
to rnn to and fro, freq. of cursive, freq. of curréve 
torun.] zt. To run hither and thither. 

1867 Busunet Aor. Uses Dark Th. 175 A flitting, cursi- 
tating, ghostly appearance. : 

+Cursita‘tion. Obs. [ad. L. cursitation-en, 
n. of action f. cursttare: see prec.] A running or 
going hither and thither, perambulation. 

1630 Lorn Banian 63 The Bridegroome .. with all the 
children in the Towne. .make their cursitation round about 
the most publicke streets .. with Trumpets and kettle- 
drummes. 1683 Cave £cclesiasticé Introd. 31 In their wild 
Ccursitations up and down the streets. 

Cursitor (k#usiter). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
6 cursetor, coursetour, -iter, 6~7 -itor, cursi- 
tour, 7 -iter, 6— cursitor. [a. Anglo-Fr. course- 


tour, ad. med.L, cursitor (Ordericus Vitalis) = 


cursor runner. (App. formed to have the same 
relation to c#rsor, that cursitdre has to cursare.) 
But the exact derivation in sense 1 is obscure.] 

1. One of twenty-four officers or clerks of the 
Court of Chancery, whose office it was to make 
out all original writs de curse, i.e. of common 
official course or routine, each for the particular 
shire or shires for which he was appointed. 

The office was abolished in 1835. - 

823 Act 14-15 Hen, VITI,c. 8 As well the coursetours 
and other clerkes, as the sixe clerkes of the said Chauncery. 
i Termes de la Ley 6 Cursiter is an officer or Clerke 
belonging to the Chancerie.. They are called Clerkes of the 
Course in the oath of Clerkes of the Chancery. 1655 Br. 
G. Goopman Cré, Fas. J, I. 280, I have heard that the 
cursitor’s office of Yorkshire hath been sold for 31300. 
24703 Lurrretl Brief Rel, (1857) V..308 Mr Gillingham, 
cursitor of Monmouth and Hereford, is dead. 1767 Axtiz. 
Durham Abbey, Descr. Baur 133 Court of Chancery 
(Durham], Mr. ‘Thomas Hugal!, Cursitor and Examiner. 

b. A secretary. Ods. 

3762 tr. Busching’s Syst, Geog. 1,80 The.. Lay Inspector 
. has one or two Secretaries or Cursitors under him. 

+2, A running messenger, courier; also fig. Ods. 

wg7z Hanmer Chron. Irel. (2639) 84 [He] sent Scoutes, 
Cursitors, Messengers. -over the whole land. 1609 Hottaxp 
Amn. Marcell, xxv. iti. 337 Their office was this, by 
running. .to be cursitoursto and fro, 1646 Futter Wounded 
Conse. (x84) 282 The spirits, those cursitors betwixt soul 
and body. a 1661 — MWordhics ut. ror Dromedaries. .are the 
Cursitors for travell for the Eastern Country. 

+3. One who wanders about the country; avaga- 
bond, tramp. Oés. 

1567 Harman (tit/c), A Caueat or Warening, for commen 
cursetors vulgarely called Vagabones. ss8t Muzcaster 
Positions xxxvii, (1887) 156 Common coursiters, which post 
about still to surucy all scholes, and neuer staic in one. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11, iti, § 68. 167/2 Cursitors or 
Vagabonds. 1925 New Cant. Dict., Cursitors, the Forty. 
second Order of Vagabonds, Gitte : : 

4. Cursitor baron. The junior or puisne baron 
of the Exchequer, a subordinate member of the 
court who attended to matters ‘of course’ on the 
revenue side. - The office was abolished in 1856. 

x64z Vernon Consid, Exchequer 33 The. .Cursitor Baron 
being so called because he is chosen most usually out of some 
of the best experienced Clerkes of thetwo Remembrancers, or 
Clerke of the Pipes Office, and is to informe the Bench and 
the Kings learned Counsell..what the course of the’ Ex. 
chequer is for the preservation of the same. 2689 LutTReLy 
Brief Ret, (1857) 1. 557 Mr, Bradbury, of the Middle Temple, 
was lately sworn cursitor baron of the exchequer: 2830 
Price Law of Exchequer 77 The Cursitor Baron, or, as hee 
is sometimes called, the Fifth or Puisne Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer,.has no judicial authority in the Court of 
Exchequer as a Court of Law. Neon 

+ Cuxrsitory, « Obs. rare, [See prec., and 
-ory.] = Cunrsory.- Gursitorily adv., cursorily, : 

1632 Le Grvs tr. Patercuds 306 Hee that in the cursitory 
way of this so contracted a worke, dares take upon him 
fetc.]. 1628 — tr. Barelay's Argenis 214 Having therefore 
cursitorily reuiewed her face. .I. .desired her to tell me who 
she was. 

Cursive (kiasiv), @ (sd) [ad. med.L. car. 
sto-us, £. curs- ppl. stem of currére to run: see 
-Ive. Cf, Du Cange s.v. Scriptura, In mod.F, 
cursif, -ive (1797 in Hatzfeld).] Of writing: 
‘Written with a ninning hand, so that the characters’ 
are rapidly formed without raising the pen, and in 
consequence have their angles rounded, and sepa-" 
rate strokes joined, and at length become ‘slanted, 
In ancient manuscripts the cursive style, showing’ 
some of these characteristics, is distinguished from 
the more formal uncial writing. ©...” i 

x784 in W. Fav New Vocab. 1827.G. S, Faser Sacr. 


| Cal. Proph. (1844) If, 265. The gradual invention and .. 


general use of the cursive greek character, * 2837-9 HALLAM 
Hist. Lit, i. 1. § 56 The complex, system of abbreviations 
which rendered the cursive handwriting almost as operose. « 
as the more stiff characters of older manuscripts. ,1881 West- 
corr & Hort Gré. N. 7. Introd. § 102 The Cursive MSS. 


range from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries, - °° 


CURSIVELY. 


B. sé, A cursive character or manuscript. 

186 Scrivener Jutrod. N. 7.ii. (1874) 40 Colbert. 2844 or 
3 of the Gospels, ‘the Queen of the cursives’, as it has 

een called. 

§98 The Greek MSS. of the New Testament are divided 
into two classes .. Uncials and Cursives, according as they 
are written in capital or minuscule characters. 

Cursively (kdusivli), adv. rare. 
+-LyY 2] ‘ 

+1. In continuous course or succession. Obs. 

1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 1380 This..empire.. 
hath. .beene alwaies hereditarie, from grandfather to father, 
from father to sonne, and so cursively in that manner. 

. In cursive characters. 

1833 G. S. Faser Recafit. Apostasy 86 The name uncially 
expressed ATTOC TATHC, or cursively expressed do- 
ordrys. 3885 FE, M. Tuompson in Zaeyel. Brit. XVIII. 
149/r Facsimiles of the cursively written papyri. 

wrsiveness, rare. [fas prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being cursive. 

c¢x8z0 G.S. Faser Light Dissert. (1845) 11. 14 The cur- 
siveness of Ezra's hebrew character. 1833 — Recafit. 
Apostasy 88 An additional attempt was made to increase 
the cursiveness of the cursive character, 

Curskyn, var. Cruskyn Ods., vessel for liquids, 

Cursmas, dial. form of Cunistatas. 

Curson, var. Cursey, dial. form of Cunisten. 

Cursor (kd-sg1). [a. L. caersor ranner, agent-n, 
from currére, curs- to run: cf, CoursER. 

The Latin word occurs in the title of ‘pe tretis pat men 
cals Cursor Mundi’ (Gott. MS.), ‘The Cursur o the world’ 
(Cott. MS), of which it is said, 1, 267, 

Cursur [zv. 7. Cursor, Coarsur] o werld man oght it call, 

For almost it ouer-rennes all.] 

+1, A runner, running messenger. Ods. 

[ax300: see above] 1866 T. StarLeron Ret. Untr. Fewel 
ut. 125 He went apace like a Cursor that telleth good news. 
«3632 T. Tavtor God's Fudge, i. iv. (1642) 53 He also 
i cursors and messengers. .to ride abroad. 

. A part of a mathematical, astronomical, or 
surveying instrument, which slides backwards and 


forwards. 

1s94 _Buunnevit. Exerc. vit. xii. (ed. 7) 666 Every one of 
these Transames or Cursours must be cut with a square 
hole. .so as they may be made to run iust upon the staffe to 
and fro. 64x W. Gascoicne in Rigaud Corr. Sef. Alen 
(1841) I, 43 The lowest part of the cross is jointed, to 
separate it from the cursor on the ruler, 1736 R. Nave Czty 
eC. Purchaser, Cursor, a little brass Ruler representing 
the Horizon: a Label. 1793 Wotaston in Phil. Trans, 
LXXXIII. 139 The cursor, or moveable wire, in the micro- 
meter-microscopes. 1874 in Kuicur Dict. Mech. 

3. In medizeval universities, a bachelor of theo- 
logy giving the courses of lectures upon the Bible 
which formed one of the necessary preliminaries to 
the doctorate. - 


+Cursorary, a. Obs. rave, =CURSORY. 

‘The reading of the 3rd Quarto (followed by Pope, and by 
most modern editors) for which Quartos x and 2 have 
cursenary and the First Folio cursedarie : cf, Cursitory. 

Suaxs. Hen. V, v. ii, 77 (Qo. 3, 1619) We haue but with 
a Cursorary eye Ore-view'd them. 

Cursore, obs. form of Corsair, CoURSER. 

|| Gursores (kwisdertz), sb. al. Orntth, [L. 
pl. of cxrsor runner: see above.] The name given 
by De Blainville, 18rg-22, to an order of birds, 
containing the ostrich and its allies, which are 
incapable of flight, but are mostly swift runners, 
It corresponds to Merrem’s division Ratite. 

31828 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist. 1. 283 Birds, Order XI1.— 
Cursores. 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 440 Of all the Cursores, 
the Apteryx of New Zealand appears to be the one which is 
most completely destitute of wings, and which departs most 
widely from the general type of the class of Birds, 

Cursorial (korsderial), @ Zool. [f. L. cur. 
sori-us running (taken in reference to CURSORES) + 
-AL.] Adapted, or having limbs: adapted, for 
running ; sgec. applied to certain birds (Cztrsores), 
orthopterous insects (Cz7sorza), and crustaceans- 

1836 Topp Cyc?. Anat. I. 283/2 The sternum of the 
Cursorial Birds presents few affinities of structure to that of 
the rest of the class, 1855 Owen Shel. § Teeth 25 The 
prehensile or cursorial limb of the denizen of dry land. 

Cursorily (ké-1sdrili), adv. [f. Cursory a, + 
-LY2, The L. cursérié was in early use.] Ina 
. cursory manner; in passing; hastily; without 
attention to details.) = : 

(x549 LATIMER 370 Sérus. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 78, I wyil 

runne it ouer cursorie, rypping & lytle the matter.] 865 
- Jewer Def. Apol, (1611) 128 Thus cursorily to passe it ‘ouer. 

1603 Horrann Plutarch’s Mor. 13x5 Cursarily and by the 

way to’annexe hereto such things as cary some probability. 

1685 Bove Z7fects of Mot. Advt. 2 While he cursorily read 

over the Tract, 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 23, I have 

already cursorily mentioned some’ of the products. 1804 

Voune in Phil, ‘Trans. XCV. 84 Principles which he has 

but cursorily investigated. 186x GoscuEn For, Exch. 20 

An allusion was cursorily made to the expenditure in 

travelling, - : a = 

Cursoriness. [f.as prec.+-nxgs.]’ Cursory 
quality.;. hastiness or slightness (of examination or 
treatment), - ELGAR ES ae or 
Ee in Barrey vol. II, 1885 F. Hart in- N.Y. Nation 
XLI_ 240/3 The subject of which has been despatched with 
uncritical cursoriness. = 

‘Cursorious (kaisderias), a. [f:.L. extrsdri-zs 
+ -008: ‘see Cunsory.]- Adapted: for finning? 
said of the legs.of coleopterous insects....- =~ 


[£ prec. 


x88r Westcorr & Horr Gr}. NV. T. Introd. - 
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+ Cuwrsoriwise, adv. Ods—° [Short for dz 
cursory wise: see next.] In a cursory manner. 

1598 Fronio, 4 Ua fuggita, by the way, cursoriwise. 1659 
Torrtano, Pér corso, runningly, cursorie-wise. 

Cursory (keuséri), z. Also 7 cursorie, cur- 
sary. fad. L. czssori-us of or pertaining to 2 
Tunner or a race, f. czessd7-emt runner: in OF. cor- 
Soire, cursotre. | 

1, Running or passing rapidly over a thing or 
subject, so as to take no note of details; hasty, 
hurried, passing. 

16or Dext Pathw. Heanen 217 Cursory saying of a few 
praiers a little before death, auaileth not. 1661 J. SreruEns 
Procurations 128, I had only a cursory view of it, and that 
by chance. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xviii, A traveller who 
Sopee totakea cursory refreshment. 1837 Keste Lucharist. 
Adorat, 37 Obvious to the most cursory reader of the 
Gospel, 2866 Rocers Agvic. § Prices I. iti. 60 A cursory 
inspection shews that these statements are untrustworthy. 

Moving about, travelling. Ods. vare. 

1606 Proc. agst. Garnet ¥ (T.), Father Cresswell, legier 
Jesuit in Spain; father Baldwin, legier in Flaunders .. be- 
sides their cursorie men, as Gerrard, etc. 16x0 Row anps 
Martin Mark-ail 24 Their houses are made cursary like 
our Coaches with foure wheeles that may be drawne from 
placetoplace. 1650 Futter Pisgah u. ty. ii. 21 Those Tribes 
dwelt in their Tents..in a cursory condition, only grazing 
their Cattel during the season. ‘ 

3. Entom. Adapted for running; =Cursortovs. 

4, In medieval universities: a. Czsory lectures: 
lectures of a less formal and exhaustive character 
delivered, especially by bachelors, as additional to 
the ‘ ordinary’ lectures of the authorized teachers 
in a faculty, and at hours not reserved for these 
prescribed lectures. 

(The name would appear to have been first given to the 
lectures delivered by bachelors as part of the cursus pre- 
scribed for the licence, but to have been afterwards extended 
to all ‘ extraordinary’ lectures.] 

184x G. Peacock Stat. Univ. Camb. p. xliv. note 1. 1894 
Rasupatt Med, Universities vi. § 4. 426 The ‘cursory’ 
lectures of Parisare the ‘ extraordinary’ lectures of Bologna. 
Lbid, 427 Vacation cursory lectures might be given at any 
hour. b/d. It is probable that the term ‘cursory’ came to 
suggest also the more rapid and less formal manner of going 
over a book usually adopted at these times. - 

b. Cursory Bachelor: (in modem writers) a 
bachelor who gave cursory lectures. 

Cursour(e, obs. form of Corsair, CouRsER. 

Curst, a. : see CursEp. 


+Curstable. Arch. Obs. [f. CoursE+ TaBLE.] 
‘A course of stones with mouldings cut on them 
to form a string course’ (Parker Gloss. 1850). 

1298 Bursar’s Acc. Merton Coll, (Parker), Pro x pedibus 
de curstable, 

Cwrsten, var. Curssn, dial. form of CaRisten, 

Curstfully: see CURSEFULLY. 

Curstly, -ness: see CURSEDLY, CURSEDNESS, 


|] Cursus (kiusts). [L. czzsus course, f. curr. 
éretorun.] The Latin word for Course; occa- 
sionally used in medieval or technical senses, as 
a. A race-course, running-ground, or drive; b. A 
stated ‘order of daily prayer; a ritual, or form of 
celebration; ¢, An academic course or curriculum. 

1838 Mrs. Bray Trad. Devonsh. 1. 164 For what purpose 
this avenue or cursus was used. 1865 McLaucutan Zarly 
Sc. Church xiv. 188 Whether they made use of any peculiar 
cursus or liturgy. 1875 MsCosu Sc. Philos. xt. 94 The 
University Commissioners appointed in 1643 a Cursus for 
Aberdeen. 1883 Athenwune 17 Mar. 348/3 The line would 
aa cut through the avenue and the cursus of Stone- 

enge. 

Cursy, obs. form of Currsy. 

Curt (kort), a. [ad. L. czert-ees cut or broken 
short, mutilated, abridged, which became in late 
L, and Romanic the ordinary word for ‘short’: It., 
Sp. corto, Pr. cort, F. court. : 

‘The Latin adj, was app. adopted at an early date in Ger., 
giving OS. and OF ris, cxr¢ (M Du. cor?, Du., MLG., and LG, 
kori, whence also mod. Icel. Zora, Sw. and Da. kort), OHG, 
kurt, kurz (MHG. and mod.Ger. £72), where the word 
has taken the place of an original Teut. *stuvt-, in OHG, 
scurz, in OE, scort, sceort, Suort. But the latter was 
retained in Bngiteh.] 7 . 

1. Short in linear dimension; shortened. 

1663 Sir T, Herserr Tvav, (1677) 295 In more temperate 
climes hair is curt. 1840 Lyrron Pilger. of Rhine xix, Thy 
limbs are crooked and curt. 1862 Mrrivate Rom. Emp. 
(186s) IIT: xxviii, 297 Plancus. .enacted the part of the sea- 
god Glancus in curt cerulean vestments. . . 

b. of things immaterial, modes of action, etc, 

1664 H. More Afysé. stig. 351 For which curt reckoning 
Grotius has no excuse. 1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics xx. 318 
‘That vertue so curt and narrow, which we thought to be 
infinite. 1677 Barrow Serv. (1687) I. xviii. 258 The most 
curt and compendious way of bringing about dishonest or 
dishonourable designs. 1874 Revnoips Join Bafpt. ii. 89 An 
angelic Spirit makes a more curt and much easier use than 
we can do of the functions of matter in its most etherial 
form, 7 5 7 

2. Of words, sentences, style, etc.: Concise, brief, 


- condensed, terse; short to a fault. 


“°x630 B. Jonson New Jun i. i, What's his name? Fly. 
Old Peck: Ti. Maestro de campo, -Peck! his name is 
curt, A monosyllable, but commands the horse well, 1648 
Mutron Tetvach. (1851) x77 The obscure and curt Ebraisms 
that follow. 1791 Boswett Yo/zison (1887) III. 274 He 
could put together only curt frittered fragments of his own. 


CURTAIL. 


1814 D'Israeit Armen. Lit, (1867) 132 Their Saxon-English 
is nearly monosyllabic, and their phraseology curt. 1866 
Rocers Agric. §& Prices \. iti, 61 The dry and curt language 
of a petition in parliament. 
b. So brief as to be wanting in courtesy or 

suavity. 

31831 Disrarci Fug. Duke v. vii. (L.), ‘Ah! E know what 
you _are going to say’, observed the gentleman in a curt, 

raffish voice, ‘It is all nonsense.’ 1863 Geo. Exior Rasola 
(1880) I, Introd. 9 He might have been a little less defiant 
and curt, though, to Lorenzo de’ Medici, 


+CGurt, v. Ods. [f L. curt-dre to cut short, 
shorten, mutilate, f. czats short.] trans. To cut 
short, shorten, 

1638 Syivester Jfem, Mortalitie i xciii, Curting thy 
life, hee takes thy Card away. . 

Hence +Cuwrted 4//. a., shortened, curtailed, 
curt. . 

1568 Nort tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr. w. viii. 129 a, To 
see a foolish courtier weare ..a litel curted cape. 1582 
Sipney Astr. §& Steila xcii, Be your words made, good Sir, 
of Indian ware, That you allow me them by so small rate? 
Or do you curtted Spartanes imitate?” 1610 Guitiis 
Heraldry w. xiv. (1611) 229 The old Britans..were wont to 
weare a short and broad Sword; so did the Spartanes also, 
whom. .their Enemies mocked for so curted a weapon. 

Curt., curt. An abbreviation of Curtent a., 
esp. in such phrases as the roth curt., z.¢. of the 
current month. 

Curt, Curtace, obs. ff. Court, Courrgous. 


Curtail (ketal), v. Forms: 6-7 curtal(1, 
-toll, 6 curteyl, 7 curtel, cur-, cour-, curt-tail, 
6- curtail. [Originally certad(/, f. Curtan a., and 
still stressed on the first syllable by Johnson 1773. 
But already in the 16th c. the second syllable began 
to be associated with the word fad? (cf. sense 1), 
and perhaps by some in the 17th and 18th c. with 
F. tatller to cut, whence the spelling ceer-daz/, czrt- 
tatl, curtail, and the current pronunciation, given 
without qualification by Walker 1791.] 

+1. To make a curtal of by docking the tail ; 
to dock. Ods. 

1577. B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, w. (1586) 115b, Hys 
tayle is..a great commoditie to him to beate away flies : yet 
some delight to have them curtailed, specially if they be 
broade buttockt. z60r Hotrann Pliny 11. 363 The ashes 
also of an hardy-shrewes taile ; provided alwaies, that the 
shrew were let go aliue, so soone as she was curt-tailed. 16x 
Coter., Lscouer, to curtall, or cut off the taile, 

2. To cut short in linear dimension; to shorten 
by cutting off a part. 

1580 Lyty Exuphues (Arb.) 326 Thou hast rackte me, and 
curtalde me, sometimes I was too long, sometimes tofo] 
shorte, xg96 Nasue Saffron Walden 19 Ifit he too long, 
thou hast a combe and a paire of scissers to curtall it, 1607 
Rowtanps Famons Hist. 38 And Estellard I cur-tail’d by 
the knees. 1674 S. Vincent Gallant's Acad. 39 Let the 
three Huswively Spinsters of Destiny rather curtal the thred 
of thy life. 1787 ‘G. Gambavo’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 27, 
I. firmly believe, that ten men are hanged for every inch 
curtailed in a Judge’s wig. 1827 Srevart Planters G. (1828) 
71 To lop and deface them. .and. .to curtail the roots. 

b. As applied to sentences, verses, lines, letters, 


and the like, the sense leads on to 3. ; 

seg T. Witson Ret. (1580) 169 Some againe will be so 
short, and in suche wise curtall their sentences. 1899 
Tuynne Animadv. (1865) 64 Whiche wordes are _curteyled 
for the verse his cause. 1608 Campen Mew, 21 Neither do 
we or the Welsh so curtall Latine, that we make all therein 
Monosyllables. 1766 H. Watrotr Lett, Conc. Roussean iv. 
153 You have suffered my letter to be curtailed. 

8. To shorten in duration or extent ; to cut down ; 
to abbreviate, abridge, diminish, or reduce, in ex- 


tent or amount. : 

189 Pasguil’s Return Db, With what face dares anie 
politique .. curtoll the maintenance of the Church? 1g91 
Lyty Endynr. v. ii, I will, by peece-meele curtall my aftec- 
tions towards Dipsas. x6xr Suaxs. Cyd. 11, i, 12 When 
aGentleman is dispos’d to sweare : it isnot for any standers 
by to curtall his oathes, 1663 Butter //zd. 1. ill. 5% Yet 
I'd be loth my Days to curtal [vie mortal], 178: Gouv, 
Morris in Sparks Life § Writ. (1832) I. 234 Greatly to cur- 
tail salaries is a false economy. x843 Mrs. Cartyte Lett, 
I. 195 His family’s slumbers were probably curtailed. 1856 
Fuoune Hist. Eng. 1. iti. 244 The jurisdiction of the spiritual 
courts was not immediately curtailed. 2 

4. To curtail (a person, etc.) of: to dock him of 
some part of his property, to deprive or rob him 
of something that he has enjoyed or has a right to. 
So #0 curtail tt, to shorten in respect of. 

158x Lanwarp Ztven. ut. iv. (1588) 369 Not altogether be- 
heading them [Statutes] of their preambles, Nor an: whit 
curtailing them of their wordes. 1594 SHAKS. Rich, I, 
1.1.18, I, that am curtall’d of this faire Proportion. 2642 
Rocers Naaman 396 How doe we curtall him of his ordinary 
dues, @1719 ADDISON (J.), Fact..had taken a wrong name, 
having curtailed it of three letters; for that his name was 
not Fact but Faction. 1830 D’Israeut Chas. III, vi. x14 
His beard curtailed of ancient dimensions, he wore peaked. 
31856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. §'2.279 God is there... 
curtailed in no attribute. - : 
4.5. To cut off short, lop off. Ods. ; 

1594‘ LopcE Wounds Civ. War rv. in Hazl. Dedsiey VIL. 


x72 Go, curtal off that neck with present stroke. - 

+ Curtai'l, sd. Obs. [f. Curram v,] The act of 
curtailing, curtailment. ” bak 

1797 E, M.: Lomax ' Philanthvofe 19 Fancying myself 
present. .at this office of curtail or extension, 

Curtail, obs, form.of Cura sd, and 2. 


CURTAILED. 


Curtailed (kvité1d), gf/.c. Also 6-7 cur- 
talled, etc. [f- Currars v. and Curtat sb. +-ED.] 
1, Made acurtal; having the tail docked or cut off. 
1591 Fiorio Sec. Fruites 43 Another [horse] broken winded, 
curtald, lame, blinde, foundred. 1603 HoLtanbD Plutarch's 
Mor. 419 My curtailed dog. 1610 Fretcuer Farthé Shep- 
derdess To Radr., With cur-tailed dogs in strings. 1870 
Swinsurne Lss. § Stéud.(1875) 101 The yelp of curtailed foxes 
in every generation is the same, ; 
+b. ¢vansf. Shaped at the end as if cut off short. 

1575 Gascoicne IVks. (1387) 154 A curtolde slipper and 
a short silke hose. xg92 Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 

3 A .. peake pendent, either sharpe .. or curtold lyke the 
Eioad ende ofa Moule spade. x6or Hortann Pliny II. 218 
The smallest roots of Ellebor, such as be. .curtelled, and not 
sharp pointed in the bottom. i eae 

2. Cut short; shortened, abridged; diminished 
in length, extent, power, privilege. 

rg6z 1’. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. 217 But let vs heare 
their curtailed argumentes. ¢ 1620 S. Sata Sevzt. (1866) 
I. 256 With the curtailed skirts of David's ambassadors [ef. 
2Sam.x. 4]. 64x Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 13 They must 
mew their feathers, and their pounces, and make but curt- 
tail’d Bishops of them. 1879 Lusnock Addr. Pol. §& Educ. 
x. 205 According to the most curtailed chronology. 

+3. ?Short-skirted: cf. CurtaL 3d. Ods. 

1624 FLeTcHer ese: Month u. vi, They are curtall'd 
queanes in hired clothes. 

Hence Cuartai-lediy adv., shortly, abbreviatedly. 

1658 W. Burton /¢in. Anton. 167 The name thereof. .per- 
haps... was written curtail’dly, 

Curtailer. [f£ Curtam z, +-ER.] One who 
curtails, shortens, abridges. 

1924 WaTeRLanD A than, Creed x. 141 That the Latins had 
not been interpolators of the creed, but that the Greeks had 
been curtailers, 1813 SHELLEY ro Mab Note viii, Disease 
and war, those sweeping curtailers of population. 

Curtai‘ling, vd/. sd. Also 6-7 curtalling, 7 
curtling, [-1NG1.] The action of the verb Cur- 
wtaiL; shortening, abridging. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 3 When .. with too 
much curtalling our arguments .. wee abbreviate .. our 
Epistles. xg9t Perctva.t Sf, Dict., Derrabadura, curtall- 
ing, caude truncatio, x610 Marknam ALasterp. u. clix. 
468 Now for the manner of curtalling of horses, it is in this 
sort. 16s0 Futcer Pisgah i. i. 315 The curtling of Jeru- 
salem into Solyma, cx720 W. Ginson Farrier’s Guide u. 
\viii. (1738) 217. 773, wirt Letler 23 July, Against the 
corruption of English..with abominable curtailings and 
quaint modernisms. 1775 Suertwan Rivals Pref, 1 profited 
by his judgment and experience in the curtailing of it, 

Curtailment (kart2Imént). [f. Corram z. 
+-MeNT.] The action of curtailing, shortening, 
diminishing; abridgement. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. & aap: Philos. 1. p. ix, A curtail. 
ment of a few repetitions. 1830 Mackintosi 2th. Philos. 
Whs.'1846 I. 44 A curtailment of gratification, 1878 Mortry 
Diderot 1, 167 The copies were returned to their owners 
with some petty curtailments, 

Curtail-step. Also8curtal-. [Origin uncer- 
tain : crrtal adj., and cur tail, have both been sug- 
gested.] The lowest step (or steps) ofa stair, having 
the outer end carried round in the form of a scroll. 

1736 B. Lanciey Anc. Masonry 389 The first, or Curtal- 
step, 1819 in P. Nicnotson Archit, Dict. 716. 1852-61 
Archit. Publ, Soc. Dict. sv, Curtail, The newel generally 
stands upon a curtail step..Curtail steps. .are employed in 
handsome staircases, 

Curtain (ks-tén, -t’n), sb.1 Forms: .4-6 cor- 
tyn)e, -eyn(e, courtyn(e, -ein(e,-ayn, curtyn(e, 
-ein(e, -eyn(e, -ayn(e, 4-7 courtin{e, curten, 
-ine, 4-8 cortine, curtin, (4 couertine, § quir- 
tayn, 5-6 courting), 6 cortaine, -syne, (curt- 
eynge, cowrtyng), 6-8 courtain(e, 7-8 curtaine, 
4, 7- curtain. [ME cortine, curtine, a, OF. 
cortine, courdine in same sense=Sp. and It. cortina 
i-L, cortina, in Vulgate (Zxod. xvi, etc.).2 cur- 
fain, The connexion of this with classical L>rey- 
tina round vessel, ‘cauldron, round cavity, vault} 
arch, circle, is obscure, and the etymology uncer- 
tain: see K6rting.Zat.-Roman, Wheh. s.v.]. 

L. A piece of cloth or similar material suspended 
by the top so as to admit of being withdrawn side- 
ways, and serving as a screen or hanging for pur- 
poses of use or ornament; e.g. to enclose a bed 
(the earliest English use), to separate one part of 
a room from another, to regulate the admission of 
light at a window, to prevent draught at a door or 
other opening, etc. : 

{a x186 Ronert or Torigni Ciro. (Rolls) a Cortinze ills 
circa lectum conjugis suz,} core Cursor AL. 11240(Cott.) 
Was par na pride o couerled, chamber curtin [z.7. curten, 
sain, -cyn] ne tapit. ¢1320 S%~ Benes 3217 A couertine on 
raile tre, For noman scholde on his bed ise. 1340 Gaze. & 
Gr, Kut, 854 Per beddyng watz noble, Of cortynes of clene 
sylk, wyth cler golde hemmez. 1423 Lypa. Piler. Sowle 
niv. {r483 4 By ouer drawynge of a grete corteyne, ¢ 14738 
Rauf Coikear 267 Ane burely bed. .Closit with Courtingis, 
and cumlie cled. 1882 : 
1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xxxiv. 545 The-Veile or Cour- 
taine of the Temple did rend a sunder, x6os B. Jonson 
Volponev. ii, Ule get vp, Behind the cortine, on 2stoole, and 
harken. 1674 Brevint Saud at Endor 167 A great Cortin, 
that hanged before our Ladies Image. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4033/4 Lost..3 Damask Window-Curtains. 2712 Bupcri. 
Spect: No. 313-¥ 16 ‘There is‘a Curtain which used to be 
drawn across the Room. 18270. W. Rousrts Centr. Amer, 
78 Under the necessity of using Mosquito curtains, -” 


Hutoet, Curtayne aboute a hall, . 
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b. To draw the curtain: (a) to draw it back 
or aside, so as to discover what is behind; (¢) to 
draw it forward in front of an object, so as to cover 
or conceal it. Also fig. 

xge9 Barctay Shyp of Folys 14,1 drawe the curtyns to 
shewe my bokes then. ‘597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. JV,1. 1.72 Such 
a man, so faint, so spiritlesse. . Drew Priams Curtaine, in the 
dead of night. 1657 Lust’s Dominion 1. i. (Stage Direct.), 
Eleazar, sitting on a ir, suddenly draws the curtain. 
1709 Appison Yatler No. 19 P 3, I started up and drew my 
Curtains to look if any one was near me, x8z0 Hazuitt 
Lect. Dram. Lit. 4, T shall. .try to ‘draw the curtain of 
Time, and shew the picture of Genius’. 

1509 Hawes Fast. Pleas. Introd. vi, To drawe a curtayne 
I dare not to Ponms Nor hyde my matter with a misty 
smoke. x60g Suaks. Lear ut. vi. 89 ke no noise, make 
no noise, draw the Curtaines. 1928-46 Tuosson Spring 
980 While Evening draws her crimson curtains round. 

+c. Applied in the Bible to the skins or pieces 
of cloth with which a tent or tabernacle was hung; 
the canvas of a tent. 

1382 Wycur £x. xxvi. 1 The tabernacle forsothe thow 
shalt make thus; ten curteyns (Vulg. decem cortinas). 1535 
Coverpate 2 Sam. vii.2 The Arke of God dwelleth amonge 
the curtaynes {Vulg. iz meee FeUiceon) 36zz BisLe Had, 
iit. 7 The curtaines of the land of Midian did tremble. 

d. Applied variously to hanging pieces of cloth 
or fabric: as, a veil, an overhanging shade of 
a bonnet, an ensign. Czeriaiz of mail: the piece 
of chain-mail hanging from the edge of a helmet 
of the Saracen type; the camail. 

154% Exyor Jwage Gou.2t Your predecessors. .wold not be 
seen of the people but seldome, and oftentymes witha cour- 
teine before theyr visage. 1899 Suans. Hes. V, iv. it. 41 
Their ragged Curtaines poorely are let loose, And our Ayre 
shakes them passing scornefully. 1889 Century Alag. 
Dee 260/2 When our grandmothers had curtains to their 

onnets. 

2. In a theatre, etc.: The screen separating the 
stage from the auditorium, which is drawn up 
at the beginning and dropped at the end of the 
play or of a separate act. Zocall (an actor) before 
the curtain: to sammon him to appear after the 
curtain falls to mark one’s appreciation of his per- 
formance, Also in various phrases used jig., Zo 
drop or raise the curtain, to end or begin an action ; 
the curtain falls, drops, or rises, etc. 

1s9g [see 7]. ax649 Drumm. or Hawt. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (x7r1) 125 Every one cometh there to act his part of 
this tragi-comedy, called life, which done, the courtain is 
drawn, and he removing is saidtody. 677 [see b}. 1709 
Steere Tatler No. 193 P ¥ have .. been bred up behind 
the Curtain, and been a Prompter bce the Time of the 
Restoration, x82 Youn Brothers¥.i, No; death lets fall 
The curtain, and divides our loves for ever. 1768 GoLps, 
Good-n, Man w, Cro, Perhaps this very moment the tragedy 
is beginning. 2s, Cro. Then let us reserve our distress 
till the rising of the curtain, x18xx Byron Hints from Hor, 
216 The hands of all Applaud in thunder at the curtain's 
fall. 1888 Pall Ball G. 13 Bap s/t Macready .. as 
Richard III. was the first actor to be summoned before the 
curtain at Covent Garden. 

b. Behind the curtain: ‘behind the scenes’, 
away from the public view. 

36977 Gites Denonol, (2367) 130 To put us in mind who 
it is that is at work behind the curtain, when we see such 
things acted upon the stage. 1682 “uz. Zleet. Sheriffs 26 
Some behind the curtain had_undoubtedly laid the project. 
1763 Lo. Barrixcron in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 449 IV. 46x 
Lord Bute..declares he will not be Minister behind the 
Curtain, but give up business entircly, 1818 Jas. Miu Bri?, 
India HU. v. viii. 63x The circumstances, however, which 
constituted the real nature of the transaction were only 
behind the curtain. 


3. transf. and fig. Anything that covers or hides, 

1430 bn Chron. Troy 1. v, Under curtyn and veyle of 
honeste Is closed chaunge and mutabilitye, 6r0 SHAKS. 
Temp. 1. ii, 407 The fringed Curtaines of thine eye aduance, 
And say what thou see’st iene. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Sé. 
Pierre's Stud, Nat. (2799) II. 142 Lhe moon app o% 
enveloped with a cloudy curtain, x8ss Bain Senses §- Jst?. 
bi. § 2 The circular curtain called the zris. 1858 Loner. 
Dieds of Passage, Jewish Cemetery ii, The trees. .o'er their 
broad curtains. z 


‘sleeh, wave their 


4. Xortif. The plain wall of a fortified place; 
the part of the wall which connects two bastions, 
towers, gates, or similar structures. Complement 
Of the curtain : see COMPLEMENT. 

xg69 Srocker tr. Drod. Sic. 1, iv. 9 The towne was well 
manned,.and the curten of suche heigth and thicknes that 
the besieged with great ease became victors. 1372 Dicces 
Pantont, i. xxv. Hb, Laders that shall reache from the 
brym of the ditch or edge of the counterscarfe, to the topof 
the wal or curtein. 1670 Cotton Zsfernoz 1. ut. 113 They 
..pass’d within forty paces of the Courtine which play’d upon 
them -all the while, : Shan 
The curtain, Sir, is the word we use in fortification, for that 
part of the wall. .which lies between the two bastions, 1871 
Daily News 7 Feb., There is a small breach in the curtain 
of the southern front. Sao a eae : 

b. Archit. A plain enclosing wall not support- 
ing a roof, 

16; fi Done Hist. Septucginé 6x About the same {the 
temple] is a girt of three Curtaines of Wals raysed in the 
Ayre, to the height [etc.]. W. G. Parcrave Arabia 
1.76 A large semicircular 


.5.. Nat. Hist, In ‘mushrooms or fungi, the 


‘ 


1789 Sterne. Jr. . Shandy I, xii, 


CURTAIN-LECTURE. 


velum partiale, a marginal veil hanging from the 
pileus as a shreday. membrane, ye bivalve 


- molluscs, the inner pendent margin of the mantle, 


1796 WitHERING Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1V. 155 When very 
young some woolly fibres connect the pileus to the stem in 
lace of a curtain. 1846 Proc. Berw..Nat. Club II. x75 
rafusely covered over its pileus, curtain, and stem, with 
a yellowish powder. 1854 Woopwarp Jollusea (1856) 260 
Animal (of msleagrina) with mantle-lobes united at one 
point by the gills, their margins fringed and furnished with 
a pendent curtain ; curtains fringed in the branchial region, 
6. dechn. @. A partition ia the leaden chamber 
in which sulphurous acid is converted into sul- 


-phuric acid. b. The piece of leather which over- 


Japs the parting of a portmanteau, trunk, etc. ¢. 
In some locks, a circular plate revolving round the 
keyhole, which closes it up when any instrumént is 
introduced in an attempt to pick the lock. 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Afech. 1875 Une Dict. Arts Il. 958 
These leaden chambers are sometimes divided into 3 or 4 
compartments by Jeaden curtains placed in them .. These 
curtains serve to detain the vapours, and cause them to 
advance in a gradual manner through the chamber. 

7, attrib. a. Pertaining to a curtain or curtains, 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ut, xi, 226 What ere he saies 
Is warranted by Curtaine plaudities, 188: Daily News 
23 Aug. 3/6 In the curtain department an increased business 
is being done..many curtain machines are still well em- 
ployed. 1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 553/2 A long curtain- 
calico gown. . . 

+b. Done behind the curtains; secret, hidden. 

1660 Hickrrincit. Pameaica (1661) 69 We thunder fear, 
A toy to th’ cutainwaler. in the Ear. 1673 Janeway 
Ffeaven on E, (1847) 135 Ve knew. .our most secret work- 
ings, our closet curtain-business, 

8. Comb., as curtain-cord, -lifter; curtain-like 
adj.; curtain-angle, the angle formed at a bastion, 
etc., where the curtain begins;  curtain-coach, 
a coach with curtains in, the window-spaces; our- 
tain-paper (see quot.) ; curtain-pole, =c#riain- 
vod; curtain-raiser (slang), a short opening piece 
performed before the principal play of the evening 
(cf. fever de rideavt); curtain-ring, one of the 
rings by which a curtain is hung on the curtain 
rod, and which slide on the rod when the curtain 
is drawn; curtain-rod, the horizontal rod from 
which a curtain is suspended ; curtain-wall, see 
sense 4b. Also CURTAIN-LEOTURE, -SERMON. 

1706 Lond, Gaz. No. 4224/3 Three Hackney Glass Coaches 
and a very acon *Curtain Coach to carry 6 People. x52 
Firziuers. usd, § 58 Take a smalile *curteyne corde, an 
byr ria Ese mbar cs — jist Sancros 

ict, Trade, ‘ain-pager, a peculiar kind o te 

Y estern States of Awncricas weet as 
substitutes for roller blinds by a large class of people. 1874 


kept in open curtains with shedding, cack curtain contain- 
ing from 8 to 12 animals. : 

Cwrtain, v. [f. Curraim s.1] 

1, To furnish, surround, cover, adorn, with a cur- 
tain or curtains, : 

cx300 K, Adis, 1028 With samytes, and baudekyns, Weore 
cortined the gardynes, ¢ 1340 Gaw, § Gr, Kut. 1181 G, pe 
god mon, in gay bed lygez.. Vnder coucrtour ful clere, 
Cortyned aboute, x605 (see Curtainep), ¢x6xz CitarMan 
tad v. 199 Eleven fair chariots stay..Curtain'd and arrast 
under foot, 2828 Scorr 7'epestried Chamber, The tapestry 
hangings, which. .curtained the walls of the little chamber, 

b. trazsf: and jig. To cover, conceal, veil, pro- 
tect, shut of, as with a curtain, : 

62430 LypG. Bockas viu. xxiv, Some skyes donne Myght 

ercase curtayne his beames clere. 1588 SHAKS, 774. A. 
iii. 24 When witha happy storme they were surpris’d, And 
Curtain'd with a Counsaile-keeping Caue. 1607 WALKING- 
ton Ost. Glass ii. (1664) 22 Curtained, and over-shadowed 
with a palpable darkness. 1861 Geo. Etsor Silas AV. 95 
Asupremé immediate longing that curtained off ail futurity 
—the longing to lie down and sleep. : : : 

Hence Curtained g/. a,, Curtaining vé/. sb. 
and ZA. a. 

1605 Suaxs. Afacd. 11. i. 51 Wicked Dreames abuse The 
Curtain’d sie x820 Keats Lamia. 18 Near to 
a curtaining Whose airy texture, from a golden string, 
Floated into the room, 1836 Dickens Sé. Bos (1877) 2 The 
churchwardens .. duly_installed in their curtained pews. 
3883 Harfer's Mag. Jan. "196/1 A sudden escape from 
curtaining oak branches brought ‘us full upon the summit, 

Curtain-le‘cture. ‘A reproof given by. 
a wife to her husband in bed’ (Johnson). 

1633 T. Apams Zxxd. 2 Peter ii, 5 Often have you heard 
how much a superstitious wife, by her curtain lectures, hath 


CURTAIN LESS. 


wrought upon her Christian husband, 1660 Hickertncitt 
Famaica (1661) 85, I am_not.awed .. with the dreadful 
Catechisme of a Curtain Lecture. x7i0 Appison 7adler 
No. 243 ?4 He was then lying under the Discipline of 
a Curtain-Lecture. 3846 D. Jerrovp (f74Ze), Mrs. Caudile’s 
Curtain-lectures. 18gx THackeray Lug, Azem, iii, (1876) 
233 As confidential as a curtain-lecture.  - 

Fence Cu:rtain-lecture v. : ; 

1839 G, Merepire 2, everel tii, No curtain-lecturing 
witha pipe. : 7 

Cuwrtainless, z Without a curtain. 

x8ez EvizaA Naruan Langreath YW. 387 ‘The curtainless 
casement, 31863 Miss Brappon ¥ Jlarchimort 1. ii. 29 The 
pale wintry sunshine, creeping in at the curtainless window. 

+ Curtain-se'rmon. Os, = Currain-LEc- 
TURE, 

x61z Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xv. § 44 The Curtaine- 
Sermons nightly enlarged vpon the same Text. x621-sr 
Burton Anat. Ae2. ut. ii. 1V. 11.629. 1632 R, H. Arraigum, 
Whole Creature xv. § 2. 255 He heares Curtaine. .Sermons, 
ere the Morning, 

Curtais(e, -aisi, obs. ff. Courtzous, CourTESY, 

+ Curtal (ko-1til), sb. and a, Obs. exc. Hist. (or 
arch.), Forms: see the senses, [In 16th c. also 
courtault, curtald, 1. 15th e. F. courtault, -auld, 
now courtaud:—O¥. cortald, certald; cf. It. cor- 
falda ’shott bombard, pot gun, cortaldo petrtero 
a short perrier ; a derivative of Romanic corto, F. 
court, ‘short’, with suffix -aldo, -ald, -alt, -aud, of 
Tentonic origin: cf. Diez Gram. III. 1.1.3. French 
has the various senses ‘short or dumpy man’, 
‘docked horse or dog’, ‘short piece of artillery’, 
* short bassoon ’, which have been at various times, 
and more or less independently, taken into English.] 

A.as sb. I. 6 courtault, -tall, -tal, 6-7 cor- 
tall, curtall, (6 curtell, -tole, -tayle, 6-7 -toll, 
-taile, 6-8 -tail), 6- curtal. 

1. A horse with its tail cut short or docked (and 
sometimes the ears cropped); app. sometimes a 
horse of a particular breed or small size, with 
which this practice was usual. Cf. Cocrrarn. 

1530 Patscr. 68 Covrtavit, a courtall, a horse. did. 
506/r, I wyll cutte of my horse tayle and make hym a cour- 
tault, 1564~78 Butievn Dial, agst. Pest, (1888) 80 You can 
make a stoned horse a geldyng, and a longe taile a courtall. 
1577-87 Hotinsuen Chiron. LI. 1056/2 Mounted on a cur- 
taille, 1610 Markuam AZasterp. (2536) $39 Of the making 
of Curtals, or cutting offof the tailes of Horses. ‘x6zt Cortcr., 
Double courtaut, a strong curtall; or, a horse of a middle 
size betweene th’ ordinarie curtall, and horse of seruice. 
16z0 E. Biounr Hore Subs. 36 They .. thence vpon their 
Curtoe..goe to the Tauerne. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s 
Trav, xxxix. 156, Six pages apparelled in his livery mounted 
on white Curtals, * : 

2. transf’ and fig. @ Any animal that has lost 
itstail. b. Anything docked, or cut short. 

1607 Torsect Serpents (1608) 696 Certain [serpents] .. 
whose bodies of an equal..thicknesse, so as they appear 
without tails ; being for that purpose called _‘ Decurtati’, 
Curtails. 1669 Address Yung. Gentry Eng. 80 Thereremains 
nothing of it but the shade of a great name, the empty 
curtail of its faint eccho, 1866 Lowett Biglow P, Introd., 
Consider what a poor curtal we have made of Ocean, There 
was something of his heave and expanse in o-cean. 

3. Applied to persons: a, with fig. reference to 
sense I: One whose ears are cropped. 

rgoz GREENE Ufst, Courtier in Hari. Misc, (Malh.) 1. 
235, 1 am made a curtall, for the pillory.. hath eaten off 
both my eares, , : 

b. cant, A rogue who wears a short cloak. - 

(In quot. 1725 difierenth spline) 7 s 

xg6x Awpetay Frat. Vacad, 4 A Curtall is much like tq 
the Upright man ., He useth commonly to go with a short 
cloke, like to grey Friers. xg67 Harman Caveat 37 There 
hee of these Roges Curtales, wearinge shorte clokes. @ 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Curtals; the Eleventh Rank.of 
the Canting Crew. 1725 Mew Cant. Dict., Curtails ..so 
called from their Practice to cut off Pieces of Silk, Cloth, 
Linen-or Stuff, that were hung out at the Shop-Windows of 
Mercers, etc... Also a Species of Cut-purses. . 

ec, A term of derision or opprobrium, [Direct 
connexion with F. courtaud ‘short or dumpy 


person’ is doubtful.) 

1578 Wuetstons Promos § Cass, 1. iv. (N.), Were you 
born inamyll, curtole, that you pratesohye, 158: J. Bett 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 201b, That this creeppled curtoll 
of Osorius may stand upright upon his legges, ¢161z 
Beaoum & Fx, Lhierry 1. i, Your old and honor’d Mistress, 
you tyr’d curtals, Suffers for your base sins. Recs 

d. Adrab, [Perhaps referring to short skirts.} 
r6xx Cotar., Caiguardicre, & hedge-whore, lazie queane, 
lowsie trull, filthie curtall, Doxie, Morte. 1706 Putrirrs 
(ed. Kersey), Curtail, a Drab, or nasty Slut,: < 
IT. 6 courtault, curtald, cortoute, 6-7 cur- 
tall, 7 cortal; A/. 6-7 curtaux,'-tawes, -towes. 

4, A kind of cannon with a comparatively short 
barrel, in use in the 16th and'a7th c. The demé- 
or half, and double curtall were smaller‘and larger 
varieties. - Sh i he 

a@xgog Ramsay Let. to Hen. VIL in Pinkerton Hist. Scot. 


IE. 440 (Jam,), ij great curtaldis that war send out of France. - 


tg3o Patsor. 448/1 They bended agaynst the castell ten 
courtaultes.and fyftene serpentynes, 
(1809).671.Bombards Curtawes_ and demy Curtaux. Jd7d. 
686 One pece of ordinaunce called a Curtall, 
Double Curtalls. 1629 Shertogenbosh 36 The Enemies did 
shoot aboue 110 shot with halfe Curtowes. .1664 Flodden 
F ii, 18 Culverings and Cortals great, And double Canons 
two or three, . . 


Vou, IT. 


1548 - Haun Chron. * 
ibid. 693 _ 
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IIL. 6 eurtoll, 7-8 courtel, § curtail, -till, 
curtal; (8-9 courtaud, -aut). 

5. An obsolete musical instrument, a kind of 
bassoon ; also an organ-stop of similar quality of 
tone ; also double curtal. 

1582 Batman Ufon Barthol. 423/x marg., The common 
bleting musicke is y° Drone, Hobius, and Curtoll._168.. Led, 
in Hawkins Hist. Alus, (1776) V. 355 Then Mr. Harris chal- 
lenged Father Smith to make additional stops. . these were 
the Vox-humane, the Cremona or Violin stop, the double 
Courtel or base Flute. 1706 E. Warn Hud. Rediv. (1707) 
IL. v. 24 With Voice as hoarse as double Curtal. 1776 
Hawnins /isé. JZus. IV, ix. x39 An instrument, called, by 
reason of its shortness, the Courtaut. 3888 Strainer & 
Barrett Mus. Terms, Courtaut, Cortaud, Corthal, an 
ancient instrument of the bassoon kind. 

B. attrib. or adj. Also 6-7 curtall, -toll. 

1. Of horses: Having the tail docked; made 
a curtal. 

1576 Inv. in Ripon Ch, Acts 377 A curtall nagge. 1578 
in W. H. Turner Sedect Ree. Oxford 396 One grey trotting 
curtoll mare. 1632 Thomas of Reading in ‘Thoms Prose 
Ron, (1858) 1. 146 If he ware a long taile, he would make 
him curtall, c1640 J. SmytH Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 208 
A Dun Curtall horse with a white head and black mane. 


2. Of dogs: Having the tail cut short or cut off. 

tsgo SHAKS. Com. Zyy. mi. ti. 151, I thinke..she had 
transform’d me to a Curtull dog, and made me turne i’th 
wheele, 1 Pass. Pilgr. 273 My curtail dog, that wont 
to have play'd, Plays not at all, but seems afraid. a 1663 
R. Hood & Curtal Fryer xxxiv. in Child Ballads (1888) 111, 
v. 128/2 ‘The curtal dogs, so taught they were, ‘They kept 
their arrows in their mouth, 

8. Shortened, short in linear dimension. 

xggo GREENE O7/, Fur. (1599) 45 What hast thou mard 
my sword? The pummel’s well, the blade is curtall short. 
1605 CampEN Rem. (1657) 193 A new round curtall weed 
which they called a cloak. 1630 J. Taytor (Water 
Vertue of a Tayle Wks. 1%. 128/2 He notes the curtal 
cannes halfe fild with froth. . 

4, Abridged, curtailed ; brief, scant, curt. 

1879 FuLxe Refut. Rastel 750 There necdeth none other 
creed,,but onely this short curtall creed. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm, Tim, 623/¢ Wee muste not take this so 
short and curtall a passage for a life. 1649 Mitton Zikon. 
Wks. 1738 L. 4x0 Matters of this moment .. not to be ., de- 
termin'E here by Essays and curtal Aphorisms. @ 166 
Hotypay Fxvenral 255 A thankless countrey’s curtal love, 

5. Of the nature of a curtal or drab: see A. 3d. 

«395 Gosson Quippes Upst. Gentlewom, 278 Next, curtaile 
flurt, as ranke as beast, 3 ‘ 

6. Curtal friar : app. a friar with a short frock ; 
ef. A. 3b, quot. 1561, B. 3, quot. 1605. 

Applied in ballads to the friar (J'uck) who plays a part in 
some Robin Hood stories, called also ‘ cutted friar’. Hence, 
as a vague archaism, in Scott. (The conjecture that curtad 
here means cx7ti/anzs, as ‘having the care and keeping of 
the curtile or vegetable garden’, is inadmissible.] 

¢1610 Ballad (Pepysian Libr. I. No. 37), The famous 
Battelle betweene Robin Hood and the Curtall Fryer. 
@ 1663 R. Hood & Curtal Fryer vi, in Child Ballads (1888) 
III. v. r2g/t There lives a curtal frier in Fountains Abby 
Will beat both him and thee. 67d. xiii. ibid. 124/2 Carry 
me over the water, thou curtal frier, 1820 Scorr /vanhoe 
xxxil, Now, sirs, who hath seen our chaplain? where is our 
curtal Friar? Jééd., Curtal Priest .. thou hast been at wet 
mass this morning. 1888 F. J, Cuitp Ballads Il. v. No, 
117 A curtal, or cutted friar, called Friar Tuck. 

‘urtal, -all, obs. forms of Curtain 2, 

+ Cuwrtal-ax, -axe, Obs. exc. Hist. (or arch.). 
Forms: 6-7 curtleax(e, 6 curtilax, 6-7 courtel- 
ax(e, curtelax(e, 7 curt-, courtlax, curtelaxe, 
courtle-axe, cortelax, 6-g curtle-ax(e, curtle 
axe, 8~ curtal-axe. [A much perverted form of 
the word Curbass (in 16th c. coztelas, coutelase, 
cuttleass, etc,), through the intermediate perversions 
eut(2)le-ax, and czrtelas, courtelace, CURTELACE, 
the peculiarities of which it combines. The form 
curtat-ax, with its variants, was so distinct from 
cutlass, that it acquired a kind of permanent stand- 
ing, the identification of the final part with Ax, 
axe, being favoured by the use of the weapon in 
delivering slashing blows.] 

A short broad cutting sword, a CuTbass; any 
heavy slashing sword. (Apparently sometimes 
taken by persons unfamiliar with the weapon for 
some kind of battle-ax. Cf. Spenser's CurTAXe.) 


1879-80. Nort Plutarch (1676) 798 His Father, .drew out 
his Curtleax and wounded him. 1g90 Lopes Zuphues Gold, 
Leg. Pref., Hewn down by a soldier with his curtle axe. 
x600 Suaks. A. VY, Z.1, iii. 119 A gallant curtelax vpon my 
thigh. x6x0 Guitum Heraldry ut. xxi. (1660) 229 A Faw- 
cheon or .Court-lax to slash and wound his Enemy. 1665 
G. Havers P. della Valles Trav. E, India x09 A, short 
and very broad Sword like a Cortelax. 1813 Scorr 777er- 
‘ain mt. xiii, A weighty curtal-axe he bare. 1874 Mortey 
Barneveld 1. viii: 334 Swinging the sharpest curtal-axes.- 

+Cuwrtalize, v. Obs, [f. CurtaL + -ZE.] 
= CURTAIL. - ; ‘ 

1622 Wituer Philar. Postscr., Do they think that I will 
..Mayme or Curtolize my free Invention Because Fooles 


weary are of their attention. 1638 Bastwick Bréz Relation . 


2 To curtolize a Romans eares, like a Curre. 1655 FuLer 
ce Hist. x1, vit. § 64 How unworthy it was to curtallize his 
Wares. * 
Curtall, obs. form of Corntan, CURTAIL. 


+Curtan. Ods. ' Also cortan, ourtene.” 


-[Anglicized from next.]’ A broad, pointless sword. 


1697 Dampier Voy. (x68) I, xiv. goo She had ‘about 40 ° 


“ 


CURTAXE. 


men all armed with Cortans, or broad Swords. 1699 Jdid. 
H. 1. iv. 80 ‘The Executioner being provided with a large 
Curtane or Backsword..at one stroke he pevers the head 
from the body. 

| Curtana (kvitind, -g-nd). Also 3 curtein, 7 
curteyn, -teine, Curran, [The AF. form czrtetn 
is identical with OF. cortazz, courtain, the name 
of the sword of Roland, so called, according to 
the Karlamagnus-saya, because it broke a little 
at the point, when thrust into a block or dervox of 
steel (Gaston Paris, Chartem. 370, and see Gode- 
froy). The word is an extended derivative of 
L. curtus, Rom. corto, OF. cort, curt shortened, 
short: cf. certain from L. certus, and, for the 
sense, CURTAL @. 3, curted, quot. 1610 (s.Vv. 
Curr v.). The Anglo-L. form cztana appears to 
be' an adj. feminine, agreeing with spatha, spada, 
sword] 

The pointless sword bome before the kings of 
England at their coronation ; emblematically con- 
sidered the sword of mercy ; also called the sword 


of King Edward the Confessor. 

In the Coronation procession Cufana is borne in the 
front rank of the regalia, supported to the right and the 
left by two pointed swords, the sword of justice, and the 
third sword, all three being drawn; they are followed by 
Garter King of Arms, the Lord Great Chamberlain, and the 
Sword of State borne in its scabbard ; then follow the Sceptre, 
St. Edward's Crown, and the Orb, borne abreast ; then the 
Paten and the Chalice abreast, iminediately in front of the 
Sovereign, 

@iz59 MatvHrew Paris (Coron, Hen. 11/7), Comite Cestria 
gladiuin S. Edwardi qui curtein dicitur ante regem baju- 
lante. 1308 Hot, Claus, 1st Edwv. 11 (in Rymer), Et gladium 
qui vocatur curtana portavit Comes Lancastria. 1377 
Officia in Coronationem (Maskell 4fon, Kit. UW. 73), 
Deinde sequentur tres comites gladios gestantes induti 
serico, comes quidem Cestriac..portabit gladium qui vocatur 
curtana, 1483 Wardr. Ace. 1 Rich. £11, tij swerdes whereof 
oon witha flat poynt, called curtana, 1607 CoweLt /uterpr., 
Curteyn was the name of King Edward the sainct his sword, 
which is the first sword that is carried before the kings 
-.at their coronation, 31685 Acct. Coronation in Lond. 
Gaz. No, 2028/1 The Sword of State, the Sword Curtana, 
and the two pointed Swords, together with the Gold Spurs, 
were presented to His Majesty, and laid on a Table before 
Him, 1687 Drypven Hind § Pu. 419 When Curtana will 
not do the deed, You lay that pointless clergy-weapon by, 
And to the laws, your sword of justice, ly. 17oz C. Frennes 
Diary (1888) 254, 3 other Lords following w'' ye sword of 
justice, y" Curtana sword of mercy, and another poynted 
sword. “1700 ‘Tyreiie //ist, Eng. 1, 892 ‘She Earl of 
Chester, .carried the Sword of St, Edward, called Carteine, 
before the King, 1820 A. ‘Tavtor Glory of Regalily 71 
The principal sword which is borne before our kings at their 
coronation is the sword of Mercy called Caur/ana. 

Curtas(e, -asi(e, obs. forms of Courreous, 
Courtesy. 

Curtast, obs. enperl. of Courtrous. 

Curtate (kiutelt), a. Geom. and Astron, [ad. 
L. curtat-us, f. curtare to cut short: see Curt v.] 
Shortened, reduced; applied to a line projected 
orthographically upon 2 plane. Curtate distance: 
the distance of a planet or comet from the sun or 
earth, projected upon the plane of the ecliptic. 
Curtate cyclotd ; see CYCLOID. 

1676 Hatiey in Rigaud Cor». Scé. Afei (1842) 1, 239 As 
cosine of inclination to radius, so SP, the curtate distance, 
to the true distance of the planet from the sun. 1726 [see 
Curtation 2]. 1833 Herscuen Astron. vill. 275. 

+ Curtated, az/.a. [f as prec. +-ED.] =prec. 

1749 B. Martin Dict., Curtation, the difference between 
the distance of a planet from the sun and a curtated dis- 
tance. 

Curta‘tion. [n. of action from L. curtdre to 


shorten.] : 
+1. Alch. The shorter process for transmuting 


metals into gold. Obs. 

1884 R. Scor Discov. Witcher, xv, v. 301 In this art there 
are two waies, the one called longation, the other curtation. 
1606 Breton Oxrania Song K iija, Perilous is the way of 
Curtation. 1699 R. L'Estrance Collog. Eras. (1711) 217 
Vouchsafe to instruct me in the blessed way of Curtation. 

2, Astron. The difference between the true and 


the curtate distance of a planet fromthe sim, 
1706 PHILLirs (ed. Kersey), Curfation of a Planet, is 

a little part cut off from the Line of its Interval, or Distance 

from the Sun. 1726 tr. besa fe Astron. I. 467 The Cur- 

tation, which being substracted from the Distance of the 

Planet from the Sun in its own Orbit .. leaves the Curtate 

Distance of the Planet from the Sun. : 
Cuwrtatively, adv. rare. [f Curtate +-IvE 
+-LY.] In a shortened or clipt manner. os 
2826 G. S, Faser Digi Rontanisn (1853) 326, rote, 

Through this dexterous alternation of quoting and suppress- 

ing; .Ambrose, as thus curtatively exhibited, appears [etc]. 

+ Curtaxe. Obs rare—}. _-An alteration of 
‘Curtat-ax, probably with a supposed. derivation 
from cz7¢ short, and ax. ' - 

1896 Spenser J, Q, 1v. ii42 With curtaxe used Diamond 
to smite, And Triamond to.handle speare and'shield, But 
_speare and curtaxe both usd Priamond in field, - 

‘|” Curtays(e, -eis(e, obs. forms of CourtTEovs. * 
‘Curtby, -eby, -epy, vars. of Courrzry. Obs, , 
Curtchie, obs: form.of Courtusy, Currsy. 

. Curted:: see Curr a. - ane 
Curtein, -teyn: see CunTANa.- - 
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-OURTEL.; 


+Cwrtel. Obs. Also curtell(e, -tle, -til, 
-tyl(l. (ME. southern form of Kintiz.] ’ 

1.) =KirtLe-q.v. . . 

2. Used by, Trevisa to translate L. dusica, as 
a coat of an artery, and of the eye, and retained.in 
this sense in the later versions of Bartholomew. . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P.R, wu. xvii. (Tollem. MS.), pe 
smalé curtyles and humouris of be ye. id, 1v. vii, De 
harde curtels of pe‘arteries. /did. xvit. Ixxv, It is defendid 
. as it were with many curtils and cotes {p/uridus tuniculis), 
582 Barman Ox Barthol. v. iv. 38 The eye is made of tenne 
things. Of seauen smal curtils, and three humours, 

+ Curtelace. Olds. Also 6 curtilace, 7 cur- 
telas, -lasse, courtelace, courtlace, courtlas, 
eurtlas, [A variant of coutelace, 16th c. F. 
coutelas, It is doubtful whether the 7 represents 
an earlier / (coudtelas, cf. It. coltellaccio), or arises 
from phonetic corruption, or popular etymology.) 
A kind of short cutting sword ; a cutlass. 

2558 Fardle Facions u. vii. 160 Thei cary in their warres 
-.a curtilace. 1598 Sytvesrer Du Bartas tt. i. 1.(1641) 86/1 
There springs the Shrub 3 foot above the , Which fears 
the keen edge of the Curtelace, x6zx Cotcr., Coutedas, 
a Cuttelas, courtelas, or short sword. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, xv. 46 They sent him a Courtelas of great 
value. 1677 W. Hussarn Narrative 127 One Davis his 
Serjeant cut the Bow-string with his Courtlace. 

urtelain, Ovs. rare. [perh. repr. a med. 
L. *etertélanuus like hortulanus.) 2A gardener ; 
the monk in charge of the garden of a monastery. 

@1300 Cursor M. 27240 (Cott.) In scrift..be preist agh 
spere al wit resun..o monk, curtelain, or aduocate. 

Curtelax(e, obs. forms of CuRTAL-AX, 

Curteous, etc.: see CourTEOUS, etc, 

Curteynge, obs. form of Curran. 

Curt-hose (kaut;houz), [OF. czste-hose short 
boot, from OF. hose, Antese, hoese, house, hese, 
boot, in mod.Picard Aetse a boot coming up to 
the knee, med.L. hosa; of Teutonic origin: cf. 
OHG. hosa, MLG. hose, MDu. Aoze, Du. hoos, OF, 
hose, covering for the leg (and foot) : see Hosz.] 

Short-boot, -legging, or -greave : a surname given 
to Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror ; 
the med.L. was Curta ocrea. 

{a 1143 W. Maraesaury Gest. Reg. 1v. § 389 (1840) IL. 607 
Genitore .. dicente, ‘Per resurrectionem Det! probus erit 
Robelinus Curta Ocrea*, Hoc énim erat ejus cognomen, 

uod esset exiguus.} 12.. Chron, de Matlros (Rerum Angl. 

cript. Vet. (1684) I. 160), Rodbertus Curtehose guerram 
contra patrem suum movit. 1350-70 Exlogium Hist. (1863) 
IIL, v. ci. 4o Robertus Courthoese. 1460 CarGrave Chron. 
(Rolls) 130 He. . beqwathe. .to Robert, clepid Curthose, the 
duchi of Normandic. 1839 Keicnttey Aist. Eng. 1. 97 
Robert named Gambeson or ‘Curthose ' from the shortness 
of his legs. | 

+ Curti-cone. Obs. [f. L. curt-us short + Conz.] 
A truncated cone. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey) s.v. Truncated, A Truncated 
Cone or the Frustum of that Body is sometimes call’d 
a Curti-Cone, 1921 Battey, Curti-Cone, a Cone whose Top 
is cut off by a Plane parallel to its Basis, So later Dicts. 

Curtil, obs. form of Kirti. 

Curtilage (ka-utilédg). Also 4-5 (9) courte-, 
5-6 curty-, 5-7 curte-, 6 corte-, 7 courtilage ; 
5 curt-, cortlage, 7 court-lodge, 7-9 courtledge, 
g courtlage, -lege. [a. AngloF. curtilage, OF. 
cor-, courtillage (med.L. cor-, hla erat f. cortil, 
courtil little court or garth, =Pr. cor¢il, It. cortéle; 
med.L. cortile, curtile court, yard ; f. cortis, curtis, 
It. corte, Pr. cort, OF .cort, curt, Count; the suffix 
is the Romanic -aaz, as in village, etc. Popular 
etymology in 17th c. saw in it a compound of cozré, 
as conrt-lodge, -ledge, etc.] 

A small court, yard, garth, or piece of ground 
attached to a dwelling-house, and forming one 
enclosure with it, or so regarded by the law; the 
area attached to and containing a dwelling-house 
and its out-buildings, Now mostly a legal or formal 
term, but in popular use in the south-west, where 
it is pronounced, and often written, couréledge. 

(z206 Rotulé Chartarnum 3163/1 Unum mesagium cum 
curtillag{io}, xzg2 Britton 11. vii. § 5 Des gardins, curti- 
lages, columbers, et des autres issues de eynz la court.j 
€1330 Owayn Afiles 32 This is our courtelage, And our 
castel tour. 1434 Z. £. IVills (1882) 99 All my mesuage, 
With the curtylage and all the appurtenance, 1523 Firz- 
uERB. Surv. rb, A-curtylage is a lytell croft or court, or 
place of easment to put in catell for a tyme, or to ley-in 
woode, cole, or tymbre, or suche other thynges necessary 
for housholde. 1586 J. Hooxer Girald.Jrel. in Holinshed 
11, 174/1 He had gotten in within the iron doore orgate of the 
ata alt his men.” 1613 Sir-H. Fsxcu Lew (1636) 158 
And for his Winde-mill nécessary increase of court or Court- 
lodge. 1649 PaynneDemurrerto Sews' Remitter 36 They 
may buy houses and curtelages, 1769 Biacksroxe Comm. 
IV. 225 The capital house. protects and privileges all it’s 
branches and appurtenants, if within the curtilage or home- 
stall, 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 21x_Passing - 
through ‘the courtlege or farm-yards. _18gg- Kincstuy 
WVestw. Ho xiv. (D.), At'the back, a rambling courtledge of + 
barns and walls. .1882 Exton Orig. Lug. Hist, 190 Where * 
several houses had been built within the enclosure orcurti- , 
lage of one homestead, - - 5 0 le Ct. 7 = 
_ ‘+b, Tillage of a croft or kitchen-garden. ‘Ods. 

67430 Lyoa, Bochas vit. vi. (1354) 180b, Dioclesiant.. ' 
Left his craft of deluing and cortlage. 2 otto B 
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+ Curtilate, v. Obs) -[f. Currat, app; after 


aiutilate.} trans. To curtail. : 

1665 J. Weep Stone-Heng (1725) 53 Mr. Jones cannot 
properly be said to have curtilated the Text. 7 

+Curtiler. Ods..rave~1.: ‘[a. OF. cortiller, 
courtilier, f. courtils see CURTILAGE.] A gardener. 

@ 1300 Vox & Wolf: praia Rel Ant, II, 278 This ilke frere 
heyte Ailmer, He wes hoere maister curtiler.- .... in Spet- 
MAN Gioss, (1664) S. v. Curtilisan, ‘MS. quidam codex pris- 
cus Hortulanos interpretatur curtilers.' 

Curtin(e, obs. form of CurTarn. 

+ Curtipendulous, a Obs. [f. L. curt-us 
short + Pexpvunous @.] Hanging by a short stem. 
* 1657 Tomixson Renor’s Disp. 370 Fruits..which have no 
lignous pills, as all curtipendulous Apples. 

rtis, -issie, obs. ff. Courteous, CourrEsy. 

Curtisaine, -san, -zan, obs. ff. CouRTESAN. 

Curtlax, curtle-ax(e: see CURTAL-AX. 

Curtling, obs. form of CurTaInine. 

Curtly (kautli), adv. [f. Curr ¢.+1¥2.] In 
a curt manner; ‘+ shortly, tersely (ods.). 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes tv. xv. 252 Mr. Licenciat. .hath 
curtly, succinctly, and concisely. .epitomiz’d the long story. 
2866 Geo. Ettot F. Holt xxxv, ‘Sit down’, hesaid, curtly. 
1874 Green Short Hist, iv. 201 A direct demand. .to nomi- 
nate the great officers of state had been curtly rejected. 

Curtness (kiitnés). [f. Corr a. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being curt. 

1762 Kames Eleat. Crit, 11. 130(L.) The sense must be cur- 
tailed ..to make it square with the curtness of the melody. 
1882 Ouipa Maremma I. 94 She spoke with curtness. 

Curtoe: see CuRTAL 1. : 

Curtois, -oys(e, -oyus, obs. ff. Courreous. 

Curtol(1, obs. ff. Cunran sd. and Curtam v. 

Curtsy, curtsey (kmtsi), sb. Forms: a, 
See Courresy. 8. 6 curtsye, 6-7 -sie, 7 courtsie, 
curt’sie, 8 court’sie, court’sy, curt’sy, 8-9 
courtsey, 6- curtsy, curtsey. y. 6-7 ourt- 
chie, 7 courchie, 6-8 curchie, 8. 6-7 cursie, 
*sey, 7 “sy, -see, 8 coursey. [A variant of 
CourrTEsy, reduced to two syllables, and then 
sometimes altered to curtchie, cursie.] 

1. =Courtesy in various senses (es. 1c, 6, 7). 

1575 Cuurcuvarn Chigfes (1817) 1x1 Our enmyes now 
became more circumspect And curtsie made so nere our 
one to. come. : 

+2. The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture; = Courtesy 8. 

a. See Courtesy 8 

B.. ax853 vai Royster D. m. iii. (Arb.) 48 To come 


behind, and make curtsie. xg99 SHaxs. Much Ado. i. 56 
It is my cosens dutie to make curtsie. 

y- 1587 Cuurcuyarp Iorth, IVales (1876) 79 Will 
curchie make. 


& 1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI, 13We receyved many 
curseys of them that offered. zg80 Lyiy Zuphues 275 
Thankes and cursie made to each other, we went tothe fire. 

8. An obeisance; now applied to a feminine 
movement of respect or salutation, made by bend- 
ing the knees and lowering the body. Commonly 
to make, drop a curtsy. 

a, 1878 Lanenant Let?. (1871) 42 At this, the minstrel] made 


a pauz & a curt for Primus passus. 1583 Hottysanp 
Congo a age Put of thy cappe " 3 atake a fine 
curtesie, Bowe thy right knee..As it hath bene taught thee. 


1665 Six C, Lyttetton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 47 She was 
dressd in a vest, and, instead of courtesies, made leggs and 
bows, | 1679 Trials White § Other Fesuits 79 She says she 
saw his Face, and made him a Curtesie. “1710 STzELe 
Tatler No. 353 #2 The whole female Jury paid their 
Respects by a low Courtesie. 1747 Cuzsrenr, Lett. I, xxv. 
934 At Vienna men ae make courtesies, instead of bows, 
tothe Emperor. 1866 G. Macponaro Aun. Q. Neighd. vi, 
(2878) 72 [She] dropped such a disdainful courtesy. 

B, 268: Otway Soldier's Fort. w.i, Make me a Curt’sy 
and give me a kiss now. x700 Drvpen Fables, Wife of 
Bath's 'T. 228 One enly hag remained And drop’d an awk- 
ward court’sie to the Knight. 189 Gro, Extor 4. Bede 72 
Hetty dropped the prettiest little curtsy. 86x Hucuts 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xviii. (1889) 171 The ‘sound of light 
footsteps. .made her turn round and drop a curtsey, - 

y. 1616 Lans Sor.’s Tale 571 With a crooked curtchie, 
wricd aright, Goglinge bothe cies, sayd, ‘At your service 
dight’. ¢1685 Bagford Ballads (1876) 53 The Hostess, the 
Cousin, and Servant... Made Courchies. -1719'D’Unrry 
Pills (1872) 1.353 Why, set thy face, and thy best Curchy 
make. 1786 Burns oly Fair iii, An’ wi’ a curchie low 
did stoop, As soon as e’er she saw me. 

& 1894 Sec. Pt. Contention (1843) 155 The match is made, 
she seales it with a cursic, 1694 R. L’Estraxce Fadles 
ccex, (1714) 325 She very Civilly dropt him a Cursie, 170g 
HickerinGun Priest-cr, u. Pref. Aiv. b, I hope .. the 
Women will make me a Coursey. a ; 

4. A ‘mannerly’ or moderate quantity, a small 
quantity. Obs. : . 

a, See Courtesy 10. 

B.- 1528 Payette Salerne’s Regin. R, The figges .. 
myngled witli a curtsy of the water that they. were soddé 
in. © /6id., With the water shulde be mixed a litell curts 
of vineger. 1584 R. Scor Discov, Witcher. v. viii. 84 
anie‘woman had.. borrowed a curtsie of Seasing. ~ - | 

. .257%-GOLDING Calvin on Ps. lxxii. 16 But a little cursie 
of wheate oe but as much as a man can holde in the 
palme of “his hand). . sg92 Warner: Add, Eng. vit. xxxvii. 
(x6xa) 178 The Owle.. feasteth in her house The Swallow 
with a cursce of her then disgorged wheat. _ 

5. atirib. and Comb, 2s i 

zor Syivester Du Bartas 1. iii. 1060 Great-Scipio, sated 

‘led fin'd curtsy-capping, With Court-Eclipses. 1603 BREron 
fan x96, I am no capper nor curtsie man. 


Dignitie § Indign. 


-pple. of curvdre to CURVE. 


_ CURVATION. . 
-Curtsy, curtsey (kd-3tsi), v._ [f. prec.:sb.] - 


‘L: intr: To make a curtsy;.to do reverence 40; 
now, like the:sb:, said only of women: * 

a@1§53, Upat Royster, D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 26 Curtsie whoore- 
sons, douke you, and crouche-at euery worde. 1567 Triald 
Treas. (2850) 14 Curchy, lob, curchy downe to the grounde. 
zg92 Suaxs. Rom. § Ful. uw. iv. 58 Mer. Such a case-as 
yours constrains a man to bowin the hams, Row. Meaning 
tocursie. 1672 IVestminster Drollery u.80 And every Girle 
did curchy, Curchy, curchy on the Grasse, 1932 Streetz 
Sect. No.-284? 6 She was-all the while curtsying to Sir 
Anthony, 1804 Jane Austen. Watsons (2879) 323 Emma 
curtsied, the gentleman bowed. 1866 Geo. Exior F. Holt 
(1868) 26 She liked to be curtsied and bowed to by.all the 
congregation. be pa Mee Saat AF DA 

B.. 74x Ricuarpson Pamela (x824) I. vi. 20, I curtesied 
tohim,and to Mrs. Jervis for her good word. 2752 Cursrenr, 
Lett. III, celuxxix. 323 It is respectful to bow to the King 
of England. it is the rule to courtesy tothe Emperor, 284s 
S.C. Haus IVhiteboy v. 45 Mistress M. entered, curtesied 
down to the ground, etc, ; 

b. With advb. extension. —_ ot 

1824 Byron $uaux xvi. ci, Ladies rose, And curtsying off, 
as curtsies country dame, Retired. 1849 Miss Mutocx 
Ogtlvies xvi, As she curtseyed herself out. 

c. transf.and jig, «| . 

1588 SHaks. Tit. A.v. iii. 74 Shee whom mightie king- 
domes cursie too. 1509 — Hen, V, v. ii. 2903 O Kate, nice 
Customes cursie to great Kings. ICKENS’ Barn; 
Rudge x, The plump pigeons..were skimming and curtsey- 
ing about it. 31887 Lowe. Democr. 142 He had fancied 
that the laws of the universe would curtsy to the resolves of 
the National Convention. 

2. trans. To make a curtsy to. : 

1566 Draxt Horace’s Sat, 1. ix. (R.), To leade him home, 
to curtsey him, and cap him when he stayes, axs92 H, 
Sarru Serm, (1622) 207 How would they cap me, and 
courtsieme? 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. iit. 13 The Ladies 
s — him. b . : E 

. To give or express by curtsying. 

1775 Suerwan Rivals Epil., She smiles preferment, or she 
frowns disgrace, Curtsies a pension here—there nods a place. 
1798 Jang Austen Northang. Ad. (1833) II, vii. 145 She 
courtesied her acquiescence. # 

Hence Cu'rtsying vb/. sb. and fel. a. 

2668 Witkins Real Char. 327 Curcheeing, Genuflexion. 
1784 Mannevitte Fad, Bees (1725) I. 38 The first rude essays 
of curt'sying. 1870 Daily News 16 Apr,, Curtseying maidens 
and obsequious hinds, anxious to do honour to the man, 

Curtus, -uus, -yse, obs. forms of Courteous. 

| Curucni (kiterkzi), Ornzth. Also courou- 
cou, couroucoui. [The native name, of echoic 
origin, in Brazil and Guiana : in mod.F. conuroucou.] 
A bird ( Zrogon curieni) found in Brazil and other 
parts of South America. . 

nat Ray elanghys Ornith. 140 The Brazilian Curwené 
of Marggrave. It is a very elegant and beautiful bird. 
2782 Latuam Hist. Birds 1,545 Couroucou, 19785 W..F. 
Martyn Dict. Nat. Mist. Curucui, a bird of the wood- 
pecker kind, found in Brazil. 1815 J. F. Steruens Zool, ix. 4. 
1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades x38 The specimens included 
os) ts, Paroquets, couroucoui, pigeons. . 
uxtile (kitioriwl), a. [ad. L. cxriil-ts, cur- 
rvitlés, supposed to bef. curri-s chariot. F. czrudle.] 

1. Rom. Antig. Curule chair: a chair or seat 
inlaid with ivory and shaped like a camp-stool 
with curved legs, used by the highest magistrates 
ofRome. —~ ~ fae. ee 

x695 Lp. Preston Beeth. uu. 54 When thou sawest them in 
the Court placed ia their Curule Seats, 1781 Giunon Decl. 
& F. IL. xxxvi. 349 The curule chair was successively filled 
by eleven of the most illustrious senators, © 1877 Gene 
Christ Ixii, 758 The ivory curule chair of the procurator, 

2. Privileged to sit in a curule chair; as cusule 
magistrate, curule FEDILE (q.v.), 8 

1600 Hottann Livy x. xxxiii, 376 In the time of his curule 
Aedileship. 1838 Arnonp fist. Rome 1: xvi. 343 Every 
curule magistracy was supposed to convey something of 
kingly and therefore of sacred dignity.- 1880 Murriteap 
Gaius 1. § 6 xote, The curule aediles were first created at 
the same time as the urban praetor. aoe - 

3. trans. Pertaining to any-high: civic dignity 
or office, as that of 2 magistrate or mayor. . 

1663 ButLer Hud, 1. i: 715 We that’ are merely mounted 
higher Than Constables in Curule Wit. 18:8 Scorr H7t. 
Aflzd?, xii, A wealthy burgher, who might one day. hold the 
eurule chair itself., 1882 W. B. Weeven Soc. Law Labor 
124 The way of the good, phon -to the. .curule seat, 
‘Curvable (kouvab’l); a. rare. [f. Curve vo. 
+ -ABLE:. cf. ZL. esrudbilis.] Capable ‘of being 
curved or bent. | BF sg 

1868 Heurs Realmak: vii. (1876) 137 Everything about the 
human body should be loose, flowing, soft, and curvable. 

Cwrval, a. Her. =next, eee Sea: 

Cwrvant,' 2. Her. [ad. L, curuiet-em, pr. 

Curving, =“ 
2830 Ronson Brit, Her. Gloss. Curved. or: Curvant, 
Curved or bowed. ‘ BI 
_ Cwrvate, a. rare? fad. L. cxrvdt-rs-bent, 
pa. pple. of czrvdare.] =next. 1864 in Weuster: 

Curvated (kiuveitéd), a. vare. [fas prec. + 
-ED.] Curved; ofa curved form. __ ; 

A Baney vol. II, Curvated, bended. 1802 Corry Afenz. 
A. Berkeley 71 The vast ..;»moorlands of Stanmore reared 
their rugged curvated summits. “wt. 

Curvation (kaivatfen). [ad /L. carvation-ent, 
n. of action. from czrvare.} - Curving, bending. - -* 

2656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem, Phitos. (1839) 195 The bending or 
curvation of a strait'line into the circumference of a circle. 
3659 Pearson Creed (1839) 393 The inclination and curvation 


CURVATIVE. 


of ‘our lifts. -z72r R. Brapiey Wés. Wat. r§o It_swinis 
about by?Curvations,-appearing—like the figure of an S, 
3862 Morn, Star x9 June, A self-adjusting carriage wheel, 
adapted to any curvation or line of railway,’ ° "| 
*Curvative (ki-ivativ), ¢. Bot: rare. [fcuroat., 
ppl. stem of curvare: sce -IvE.J -See quots.-  -” 
_ 1856 Henstow Dict. Bot. Terits, Curvative. in vernation 
aid estivation, where the separate parts are scarcely folded 
but have the margins merely curved a little. 1866 77eas. 
Bot: 364.Curvative, when the margins are slightly turned 
up'or déwn; without any sensible bending inwards. 

Curvature: (kisvatiiix), fad. L. ‘caurvatiira 
bending, f£, cairodré, cxirvat- to bend :, see -URE.] 

1. The aétion of curving or bending; the fact, 
quality, or manner of being-curved ;- curved form ; 
(with 2/) @ particular’ instance of this, 

In Pathol. esp.-of the spine, of which thera ara two sorts, 
angular or Pott's curvature, and lateral curvature, 

16683 Hooxe Aficrogr. 236 Attributed to the Curvature of 
the visual Ray..through so differingly Dense a Medium. 
3783 Hocartsx Anal, Beauty 2 A line..of that peculiar 
curvature, 2800 Med. Fral, IV. 271 Pains are not even 

érceived..in curvatures of the back-bone. 2840 R. Lisron 
Elem, Surg: (ed. 2) 1 547 When curvature commences 
there is very generally more or less weakness of the limbs. 
1875 Bennerr & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. mt. iv. 706 Sudden curva- 
tare of growing shoots froma blow or concussion. /bid. 707 
The permarient curvature which remains. .or the Curvature 
of Concussion, is the result of a lengthening of the convex 
and a simultaneous contraction of the concave side. 

‘b. Geon. The amount or rate of deviation (of 
a curve) from a straight line, or (of a curved sur- 


face) from a plane. 

Cirele of curvature: the circle which osculates a curve at 
any point, and serves to measure the curvature of the curve 
at that point. Centre ofc. radius of c.; the centre and 
radius of the circle of curvature. Chord of ¢, (see quot. 
1875); Double curvature: that of a curve which twists so 
as not to lie in one plane, e.g. the curve of a screw. 
_ryrxo J. Harris Lex. Lech. Curvature of a Line, is the 

eculiar manner of its bending or Flexure, whereby it 
becomes a Curve of such peculiar Properties .. The Curva- 
tures of different Circles are to one another Reciprocally as 
their Radif! 1796 Hutton Math. Dict., Curve of a Double 
Curvature, is such a curve as has not all its parts in the 
wame plane. 32807 — Course Math, 11, 320 The radius of 
a circle which has the same curvature with the curve at any 

i ‘int, is the radius of curvature at that point. 1866 
Cham, Frnt, xxvin. 271 The axles of the locomotive are 
‘directed towards the centre of curvature of the railway. 
x875 Topnunter Diff; Calc. xxiv. § 320 Ifa a line be 
dvawn fromany point of a curve in any direction, the portion 
of this straight line which is intercepted by the circle of 
curvature at the assumed point is called the chord ofcurva- 
ture. 18799 Tuomson & Farr Nat. Phil. 1.1. v, The direc. 
tion’ of motion changes from (gers to point, and the rate of 
this change, per unit of length of the curve .. is called the 
Curvature, : ; 

*'2."concr. A curved portion of anything; a curve. 

1603 Hottann Plitarch's Mor, 1312 The said Séstrun 
‘being in the upper part round, the curvature and Aésis 
thereof-compreherideth foure things, 1686 Goap Celest. 
Bodies i. it. gog {It] makes the Lofty Curvature of the 
Celestial Arch to ring. , x800 Aled. Fru. III. 168 The second 
curvatiire of the duodenum was partly torn, 188x J. Rus- 
seit Haigs 3 A magnificent curvature of the river Tweed. 
«Hence Ci'rvatire 2, inir.,to curve, bend, Cure 
vatured.a.,-having curvature, curved (rare). . 
‘ @ 1810 Tannanicy Poems (1846)28 Our tiny hero. .Ascends 
the hair’s curvatur’d side. s812 J. J. Henny Cams. ags?. 
Québec 175 We came to the'main passage, which curvatured 
down the hill...” ~ 


ing, b 


in the same curve line. ay 
“sB. 36. (Short for carve-line, eto,i of. F. courbe 
t= ligne’ courbe.) nit ao 
ti: Géow, A curved line +a locus which may be 
‘eoncéived ‘to be traced’ by a moving point, the 
direction: of, whose motion continuously changes 
or deviates from a straight line. (In Azgher Geo- 
metry, extended to include the straight line.) -.. - 
- Algebraic curve ::a curve expressed by an equation. con- 
taining only algebraic functions, i.e.. such 2s involve only 
addition; multiplication, involution, and.their converses; of 
which kind are~the various conic sections: op; to 
transcendental (or mechanical).curoe, oné which can be ex- 
pressed only.by.an equation involving: higher functions, as 
the catenary,-cycloid, te. ° Crirvé of probability: a trans- 
cendenial curve répresenting the probabilities of recurrences 
ofanevent. Curve of pursuit: the curve traced bya point 
moving with constant velocity, whose motion is directed.at 
each instant towards another ,point which’ also.moves with 
constant .velocity: (usually,..in .a_straight ‘line).-- Curve of 
sines..2-curve in which the abscissa‘is proportional,to some 
quantity.and the ordinate ito the,sine of that quantity,; so 
‘alsovcurve of cosines, tangents, etc.“ See,also ANACLASTIC, 
Catenary,, Caustic, Cunic, EXPONENTIAL, etc. etc.) 27! 
: Sc Areaere Th. Larth \, 22iAll Bodies, :which revolve 
urves. .are attracted..continually towards that Point or 
Center. :1706 H. Dirron Fiusions 221‘ That Curve towhich 
this.Property agrees, must be the Curve.of swiftest Descent. 


xygx Cuampens Cycl., Radiat_curvesy is a denomination ~ 


given by,some‘authors to curves. of the spiral-lkind,. whose 
ordinates. .afl terminate in the centre of the including circle, 
and appear’ like'so many ‘vadiz..whence the’namie: “1872, 


-perfectly,.then you,shall 
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Tart: & STEELE -Dynaniics of a Particle (ed. 3) i. § 32 

Ilustrations :.-are to Be found in what are called Curves of 
Pursuit, These questions arose from the consideration of 
the path taken by 2 dog who in following his master always 
directs his course to him. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 
138 The curve. .shows the course of variation of the standard 

of value. 1882 Mincuin Unipl. Kinuemat. 38 What curve 
do the chalk marks make in the rolling body? Evidently... 

a circle.. What curve do the chalk marks make on the fixed 

plane? Evidently a right line. 

+b. A curved surface. Obs. 

1728 tr. Newton's Opt. Lect. 173 The Refraction of a Ray 
by a Curve is the same, as by a e touching the Curve in 
the Point of Refraction. 

A curved form, outline, etc.; a curved thing 
or portion of a thing. 

1728 Pope Dunc. 11. 172 It rose, and labour’d to a curve 
at most, 1750 FranKLIn Eapertments Wks. 1887 II. 203 
Take a wire bent in the form of aC, with a stick of wax 
fixed to the outside of the curve to holdit by. 1783 P. Potr 
Chirurg. Wks. U1. 407 A smart blow, or a violent strain 
had immediately preceded the appearance of the curve [of 
the spine}. 1856 Kane Asc. Expl. 1h. xi. x12 Etah is on 
the northeastern curve of Hartstene Bay. 

8. (See quot.) 

1874 Knicur Dict. Afech., Curve, a draftsman’s instru- 
ment having one or a variety of curves of various characters 
--Some are constructed for specific purposes, such as shep- 
wright’s curves, radii-curves, etc. 

4, Base-ball. ‘The course of a ball so pitched 
that it does not pass in a straight line from the 
pitcher to the catcher, but makes a deflection in 
the air other than the ordinary one caused by the 
force of gravity’ (Cert. Dict.). 

C. Comé., as + curve-lined a., composed of 

curved lines, curvilinear; curve-ruler (see quot.) ; 
curve-veined a. (of leaves), having veins diverg- 
ing from the midrib and converging towards the 
margin. 
3677 Pror Oxfordsh. 288 Innumerable sorts of *Curve- 
lined figures. ¢ 1865 Broucuam Introd. Dise, in Circ. Se. 1. 
p. vi, There are curve-lined figures as well as straight. 
3879 T. Barer Land § Eng. Surv. 159 Railway *Curve- 
rulers are a series of arcs of circles of various radii .. used 
for projecting railway curves on parliamentary maps. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 364 Curvinerved, *Curve-veined, the same as 
Convergentinervose. 1870 BENTLEY Botany 147. 

Curve (karv), v. [ad. L. curvd-re to crook, 
f. curv-aus crooked, CurvE a. Cf. F. courber.] 

1. ¢vans. To bend so as to form a curve; to cause 
to take a curved form ; to inflect. 

1669 Hotper Elem. Speech (L,), The tongwte is drawn back 
and curved. 1791 Cowrer J/liad ww. 145 When the horn was 
curved to a wide 183g Tennyson Maud 1. xiii, 
Curving a contumelious lip. 

2. intr. To have or assume a curved form. 

1894 [see Curvinc véz. sd.]. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 

Wks. 1883 VI.14x He {Boreas’ pulled avay most vehemently; 
and often made the poor fellow curve and stagger. 1855 
Tennyson The Brook 18a And out again I curve and flow 
Tojoin the brimming river. 1875 Darwin Insectiv, Pi. ii. 37 
The tentacles curve inwards. 
: Curved (kiivd, -éd), 2/7. a. [f Curve v,] 
Bent or formed into a curve; ing ; deviating 
from the straight (or plane) form continuously, 
Zé, without angles, (It has partly taken the place 
of CURVE a.) 

xgxo J. Cuanxe Rohault's Nat. Phil. (1729) I. 83 The 
Motion will be made in a e differently curved. 179 
Bewicx Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 11x The claws are curved ani 
short. 1828 Suecttey Lines Enganean Hills, From the 
curved horizan’s bound. 1869 Tynpaut Wotes on Light8 79 
Reflexion from Curved Surfaces. 

Hence Owrvedly adv., in a curved _ manner; 
Curveduess, state of being curved. (vae.) 

1676 Wiseman Surg. vit. i.(R.), A curvedness, which may 
be reduced to a ve. 2805 Luccocx Wat, Wool 152 
That the wool..possess..such a degree of curvedness, 1880 
Watson in $92. Linn, Soc. KV. No. 82. 109 Lines .. 
curvedly radiating. 

Curveless (ka-zvlés), a. [f. Curve sé. +-LEss.] 
Without a curve. F . 

188g B, Harte Maruja i, Her straight, curveless mouth. 
1890 [ifust. Lond. News 11 Oct. 466/2 The curveless, corner- 
less, inevitable ‘thoroughfare ” lengthening out before 

Curvet (kiuvét, kézve't), sb, Forms: a. 6 
curuetto,; 7 corvetto, coruetti, curvetty; B. 6 
pi. cooruez,.7 Soruet, corvet, corveit, 7-9 cur 
vett, 7—-ourvet. fad. It. corveria, dim. of corvo, 
corod, now curvo dent, arched :=L. caurvus. Cf 
Sp. cordeta, F. cotirbette. Originally stressed.on the 
final, but now very. generally on the first syllable: 
so altered by Todd 1818 from. Johnson’s curve'?.]- 

In.the mange: A-leap’ of a horse in which the 
fore-legs are raised together and equally advanced, 
and ‘the hind-legs iaised ‘with a spring ‘before the 
forelegs reach the ground. (Ofteni_used_more or 
less vaguely of any leaping’ or frisking motion 3.cf. 
CaRAGOL.) eet eee eee Ea 

1378 Langxam Led. (2872) 25 “To. see ., the. cooragioous 
attempts..the daungeroous cooruez, the feers encoounterz. 
1589, Pasiuéll's Counter-c. 3 O how m' Palfrey fetcht.me 
uppé the Curuetto."’ 1602 Swans. A/Ps Weil u. aii. as the 
bound’and high curuét Of Marsés fierie steed. 1614 Mari: 
Ham Cheap. Hush, iii. (2668).27. When -your-horse can bound 

i teach. him the,Corvet. 1752 JoHN: 
son Raniblér No. 165.0 7 “AS 2 sportsmian’ délights' the 
squires: With’ the Curvéts’ of, liis horse: ’ 18g2Kincstey 


wea He 


CURVILINEAR. 


Axdronteda 300 As, .some colt. .at last, in pride of obedience 
Answers the heel with a curvet. 

Jig. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 353 Hee must needs 
first shew us a curvett of his madnes. 

Curvet (kauve't, kotvét), v. Also 6 coruet, 
7 corvet, ~bet, curuette, -ete, -eat. Inflected 
curve'tted, -ing, and cu'rveted, -ing. [ad. It. 
corvetiare ‘to corvet or praunce’, f. corvetia CURVET 
sé. Originally always stressed on the final, but 
now very generally (though less so than the sb.) 
on the first syllable. Todd has cz‘sved for the sb., 
curvet for the vb.; Webster 1828, Smart 1836, 
have cxrvet for vb. as well as sb.} 

1. éntr. Of a horse : To execute a curvet, leap in 
acurvet. Said also of the horseman. 

1g92 Suaus. Ven. & Ad. 279 Anon he rears upright, cor- 
vets and leaps. 1682 Snapwett Afedal 4 The sprightly 
Horse * have seen, Praunce, and curvet, with pleasure to 
thesight. x695 Motreux S¢, Olon's Morocco 8 He took 
a fancy. .to Curvet in his Gardens ona fiery Horse. 1768-74 
Tucker Li, Nat. (1852) II. 445 He may let him sometimes 
prance and caper and curvet. 1805 Scott Last Minsir. wv. 
xxi, Forced him, with chastened fire, to prance, And, high 
curvetting, slow advance. @2839 PragD Poenrs (1864) II. 
423 Looking for her as he curvets by. 1866 R. M. BALLAN- 
TYNE Shifting Winds vi. (1881) 60 [The] fresh and mettle- 
some steeds curveted and pranced. 

b. trans. To cause to curvet, 

1613 Wotton in Relig. Wotton. (2672) 419 Sir R. Drury .. 
corbeteth his Horse before the Kings win low. y 

2. ¢ransf. To leap about, frisk: also fig. 

1600 Suaks. A. V, L. 11. ii. 258 Cry holla to the tongue, 
I prethee: it curuettes vnseasonably. 1649 G. Daniet 
Trinarch. Hen. V, xiv, As were the yeare Beat in a Plott, 
and Dayes were Curvetting [rime king]. 1860 J. P. 
Kennepy Swallow B. iii. 40 A mischievous imp, who curvets 
about the house. 

Curveter. vonce-wd. [f. Curvet 2. +-En1] 
A curvetting horse. 

x8qz C. Lever C. O'Malley xxxiii. 176 The management 
of your arching necked curveter, y 

urveting (kd1véetin), curvetting (kz:- 
vetin), v2. sé, [-1NG1.) The action of the verb 


CURVET, q.¥. 

1784 tr. Bechford's Vathehk (1868) & The unwieldy cur- 
vetting of thes¢ poor beasts. Bor Strutt Sports § Past. 
IL. Ve 203 Imitating the curvetings and motions of a horse. 
1840 Barnam Lugol, Leg., Witches’ Frolic, Such lofty cur- 
vetting And grand pirouetting. 

Curveting, curve'tting, f7/, a. [-1nc?.] 
That curvets: see the verb. 

1899 Marston Sco. Vidlante tu. xi, 228 His very intellect 
Is naught but a curuetting Sommerset. 1750 Wesiey Wks. 
(1872) IL. 185 A fine curvetting horse. 1848 MAcautay Ast. 
Eng. 11. 4go Rushed through the drawn swords and cur- 
vetting horses. 1878 M.A. Brown Nadeschda 25 On his 
curveting charger’s ack. 

Curvi- (ko1vi-), combining form of L. czrv-us 
curved ; chiefly in adjectives used in Nat. Hist. 
(of many of which analogous forms are used in 
modern French), as Curvicau'date [L. cazda tail ; 
in mod.F. cervicaude], having a curved tail. 
Curvicostate [L. costa rib}, ‘marked with small 
bent ribs’ (Webster 1864). Curvidentate [L. 
dent-en, tooth], having curved teeth. Cuzvifo'Hate 
[L. folium leaf], ‘ having leaves bent back’ (Web- 
ster). Ou'rviform [see -ForM], of a curved shape. 
Curvine’rvate, Curvine'rved, =curve-veined (see 
Curve a, and sb. C), Curvirostral [L. rostrum 
beak], having a curved beak. Curvise'rial, form- 


ing a series disposed in a curve (of leaves on a stem), 

2880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 92 Curvinerved, when 
nerves curve in their course, as in the leaves of Funkia. 
1870 Bewttey Bot. 140 No leaf can be placed precisely in 
a Straight line over any preceding leaf, but disposed in an 
infinite curve, and hence called curvyiserial. 

Cuwrvify, 2. Obs. [f. L. curv-us curved + 
-FY.] 2. zzir. To become curved or crooked. 
b. tans. To make curved, bend; to curl (hair), 

zso9 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 111/t When any 
mans Backe beginneth to curvifye or wax croockede. 1623 

u, To make Crooked, curuefie. | 

Curvilinead. [f. Curvi-+ dea line + -av.) 

2826 J. ALperson in Trans. Soc. Avts KLIV. 151 A 
matheniatical instrument of my invention called a curvi- 
linead, wherewith to describe regular curve lines. 1842 in 
G. Francis Dict. Aris. 

urvilineal (ki:vili-nzal), z. [f Curvi-+L. 
line@tés Vineal.] =next. Hence Curvili‘nealness. 
. 3636 Hoses Szx Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 259 Curvilineal 
angles. @1746 Mactaurin Newton's Philos. Disc. wi. iis 
Ri}, The curvilineal motion of the moon in her orbit. x768 

ANDEN in.P/uZ. Trans. LVIIL. 174 The.computation of 
curvilineal areas. 383t Brewster Nat. Magic vi.(2833)133 
Describing a kind of curvilineal ’ 


3927 Baitey vol. II, Curvilixeatness, the Consisting of 
crooked Lines. gee ae 
uxrvilinear (kirvilin/an), a. (sd.) -.[f. Curvi- 
+L, ‘inéa line, linedr-is Ymear.] Consisting ‘of, 
or contained by, 2 curved line or. lines: having the 
form.of a curved line. (Opposed to rectilinear, 
and.in.Gothic-Archit. to perpendicelar, as‘applied 
to window-tracery-.) = 5 wg ee 
agro: Bernecey Princ. Hum. Kuow!l. Introd. § 10 Neither 
swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear. @ 1746 MACLAURIN 
Newton's’ Philos. ‘Disa ut. iii, (R), All ‘the curvilinear , 
motions in the solar system.. 1843- Ruskin tmaase 
2 


CURVING.- 


1, 1, 11. fit. § 6 ‘The minor contours. .are.. beautifully curvi- 
linear, 1865 Tytor Zarly Hist, Mankind viii, 195 Scrapers 
with curvilinear edges, 

Hence Curvilinea‘rity ; Curvili‘nearly adv. 

1847 Cralc, Curvilinearity, the state of being curvilinear. 
1824 Lanpor Jag. Conv, (1846) I, 183 Rectilinearly, curvi- 
linearly, and perpendicularly. 1872 Conen Dis. Throat 51 
Another fold. stretching curvilinearly backwards. 

So +Curvilineary, +Curvilineous [ef F. 
curviligne, } courbeligne) adjs. = CURVILINEAR. 

1706 Puixuirs (ed. Kersey), Curvivineal or Curvilineary 
(in Geon.), crooked-lined. x721 in Batrey. 1692 Ray 
Dissot. World 115 Curvilineous concretions of Salts, 

Gurving (kevin), vl, sd. [-vel.] The 
action of the verb CuRVE ; bending, flexure, curva- 
ture. Also fig. 

1894 Norpen Sjec. Boit., Essex 11 The Roding .. after 
manifolde curuings, it maketh way vnder Wodforde bridge. 
1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa Wks. 1883 V. 335 Curvings from 
the plain simple truth, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. gos The 
curving of the [antheridium] .. indicates that fertilisation 
does not usually take place between the contiguous organs. 

Curving, pf. a. [-1nc2.] That curves. 

1762 Faccoxer Shifauy. 111, (1818) 106 Watch the curving 
prow. 1878 Maccear Celts iii, (1879) 31 The curving shores 
of Provence and Narbonne. 

Curvital (koavitél, @ Geom. [a. mod.F. 
curvital, £, curvité curvity + -AL.} Of or pertain- 
ing to curvity or curvature. Czervital function, 
a function expressing the length of the perpendi- 
cular from a fixed point of a curve upon the normal 
at a variable point, in terms of the length of the 
arc from the fixed to the variable point. 

1886 Carr Syuopsis Math, Index C 60. 

+Cuwrvity. Ods. [ad. L. cervités (or a. F. 
curvité, Oresme 14th c.), f. curvus curved, crooked.] 

1. Curved or bent quality or state; curvature ; 
a curved portion of anything, a curve. 

1847 Boorpe Brev. Health viii. 41 A backe the which may 
have many infirmities, as debylytie, and wekenes, curvytie 
and gybbositie. 1656 Honses Six Lessons Wks, 1845 VIL. 
253 ‘The rectitude or curvity of the lines. x705 Phil, Trans. 
XXV, 2062 The divers flexures and curvities of the Serpent. 
1715 Macuin in Rigaud Cor». Sci. Alen (1841) 1. 269 [I] have 
added a rule for finding the curvity. 183x Brewster Vewton 
(1855) 1. iii. 42 According to their more or less curvity. 

2. jig. Moral obliquity, crookedness of conduct. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent (1676) 166 The whole 
nature of man .. remained crooked ; not by the curvity of 
Adam, but by hisown, 167g Baxter Cath. Yheol, 1. 1. 82 
That there is as much positivity of Relation in disobedience 
as in obedience, in curvity as in rectitude, 1678 Gate 
Crt, Gentiles IU. 136 That God be the motor. .of the action 
+ but not of the obliquitie or curvitie in acting. 

Cwrvograph, [f. Curve (or L. cxsous) + 

-GRAPH.] An instrument for describing curves. 
, 1817 W. Warcup in Trans. Soc. Aris KXXV. 109 An 
instrument of my invention for describing curve lines, which 
I purpose calling the cusvograph. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mlcch., 
Curvograph, an instrument for drawing a curve without 
reference to the center. 

Curvous (kdavas), a are, *[f. Curve sd. + 
-ous, on L, type *curuds-2s.] Curved; crooked. 

1674 Burount Glossogr. (cd. 4), Curvous, crooked, bowed, 
uneven. ¢ 3825 Bepnoes Poems, A potheosis 99 Around the 
curvous atmosphere Of my own real existence I revolve. 

Curwhibble, :diai. [app. connected with 
whybibble given by Forby as ‘a whimsey, idle fancy, 
silly scraple, etc.” With the first syllable cf. Cun- 
FUFFLE, and carwéichet, CARRIWITOHET.] 1A 
whimsical or nonsensical contrivance; also até7id, 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy x, 99 Don’t the English catch 
their fish..with along rough stick, and a little curwhibble 
of a bone at theend of it? 1887 H. KNoLuys Sk. Life Japan 
ot Pe tei :laboriously cutting, with little, clumsy, cur- 
wibble hooks, the crop, handful by handful. 

CurwiHet, dal. [From the cry of the bird.] 
A local name forthe Sanderling (Calidrisarenaria), 
a bird of the snipe family, : 

1674 Ray Coll, [Vords 90 ‘The Sanderling or Curwillet, so 
called about Pensans. 1678 Ray MVillnghby's Ornith. 303. 
1804 Bewick Brit, Birds 11. x Sanderling, ‘Towillee, or Cur. 
willet, 1883 Swainson Brit, Birds 195 Curwillet, Corn: 
wall, a name given to the Sanderling from its cry. 

+Cury!. Os. Also 4 kewery. [a. OF, 
heuerie, queuerit, quenrie (14th ¢.), cookery, 
kitchen, f, hest, gzeeze, coew:—L, coguus, coctes cook : 
see-ERY.] 2. Cookery. (Also the ‘concoction’ of 
substances in alchemy.) b, Cooked food; a dish. 

1387 Trevisa /igder (Rolls) I. 405 They conne ete and be 
mury Wip oute grete kewery, [Caxton cury, Higden coguo- 
rune artificia]. 2¢x390 (title), Form of Cury. 2a x400 
Morte Arth, 1063 Here es cury un-clene, carle; be m 
trowthe. ¢1460 7 Russet Bk. Nurture 506 Cookes wit! 
peire newe conccytes,. Many new curies .. pey are contryv- 

mge & Fyndynge. 1513 Douctas 4veis yu. Prol. 93 
Lhrow cury of the quentassens. 

Cury2, vare. =L. curia, 

1886 [See Cuatate}. 

Curyal, -os@, obs. forms of Curran, Curious. 

- Curyd, Curys, obs. forms of cured, cuves. 

Cus, obs, form of Kiss. . 

Cusche, Cuschet, obs. ff. Curssz, Cusiat. 

Cuschoun, obs, form of Cusition, 

‘ Cugco-bark. -Also Cuzco-. A kind of cin- 
chona bark, obtained from Cuzco in Lower Pern. 
Also called Cusco-china, . . : 


1 


1280 


_ Hence Cusco-cinchonine, Cu’sconine, Cus- 
co'nidine, alkaloids obtained from Cusco-bark, 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd Suppl. I. 493-7. 

| Cuscus (ku'skus), Also 7 cuskus. [The 
same word as Couscous, the dish so called being 
originally made of this grain. In F. couscow, in 
18th c. ctzeus, cotesse-couche, couche-couche.| The 
grain of the African Millet, Holeus spicatus Linn., 
Penicillaria spicata Willd., a, cereal indigenous to 
Africa, where it has constituted from the earliest 
times an important article of food. 

1623 Purcuas Pilgrims u. vit. xi. 1368 Their bread is 
made of this Coaua, which is a kind of blacke Wheate, and 
Cuseus a small white Seed like Millet in Biskany. 1629 Cart, 
Ssutn Trav. & Ady, xiii. 25 Cuskus. 2634 Sir T. Hersurt 
Trav. (1638) 23 (Aladagascar), You shall have in exchange 
.. Barley, Rice and Cuscus, with what fruit you like. /béd. 
28 ‘The Ile (Mohelia] inricht us with. . Buffols. .Rice, Pease, 
Cuscus, Honey. 1852 W. F. Dastete in Pharutac. Frui. 
XI. 395 It constitutes the kouskous of the Jolofis and 
Moorish nations, the dra and dishna of Tripoli. 

|| Cuscus * (ko'skvs), Also kuss-kuss, cuss 
cuss, kuskos, cuscuss. [ad. Pers. and Urdii 
Ur> Gx thas khas the sweet-scented root of the 
grass in question.] The long fibrous aromatic 
root of an Indian grass, Andropogon muricatits, 
used for making fans, screens, ornamental baskets, 
etc. Hence ezscis-grass, cuscts-root. 

810 T. Wintiamson 2. India Vade M.1. 235 (Y.) The 
Kuss-Kuss..when fresh, is rather fragrant, though the scent 
is somewhat terraceous, 1862 Mrs. Sreip Last Years Jud. 
72 ‘The root of a sweet smelling grass, the cuscus. attrid. 
1889 Blackw. Alag. Aug. 247 A large cuscus mat. 

| Cuscus 3 (ko'skys). [mod.L, from the native 
name; see Couscous *.] A genus of marsupial 
quadrupeds found in New Guinea. 

3662 J. Davies Aandelslo'’s Trav, E. Ind. 165 There is m 
this Isfand a kind of beasts they call Czsos, that keeps con- 
stantly in trees, living on nothing but fruit. They resemble 
our Rabbets, 1880 D’Atsertis NV. Cuinea 1. 407 On the 
branch of a tall tree we may perhaps see a cuscus slowly 
creeping along. 1889 H. H. Romiuty Verandah N, Guinca 
69 The opossums and cuscus tribe taste strongly of gum 
leaves on which they feed. 

Cuscus, -cus(s)u, -co8oo, vars. of Couscous }, 

+ Cuser, aphetic f. AccusER. 

1589 Warner Ald Eng, vi. xxx, (1612) 151 More honest 
than her Cuser, . ‘ 

Cushat (kofat). Chiefly Se. and north. dial, 
Forms: 1 ctiscute, -scote, -sceote,; § cowscott, 
-schote, 6 cowschet, kowschot, 6-7 coushot, 7, 
g cowshot, 8 cowshut, 8-9 cooscot, 9 cowscot ; 
6 cuschet, 8- cushat, 9 dia’. cushie, cusha. 
[OE. citscute, -scote, -sceote (wk. fem.) has no cog: 
nates in the other Teutonic Jangs., and its etymo- 
logy is obscure. The element scote, sce is app. 
a deriv. of seéotan (wenk grade scut-, scot-) to shoot, 
and may mean ‘shooter, darter’: cf. sceofan in 
fElfric’s Colloguy, glossed tructos ‘trouls’, app. in 
reference to their rapid darling motion; also cf. 
OHG. scogga str. f., shoot (of a plant), For the 
first part, c%@ cow offers no likely sense, and Prof. 
Skeat suggests that we may here have an echo of 
the bird’s call = modern coo; this is doubtful, 
Others have taken the first part as OE. eitse chaste, 
modest, pure; but the rest of the word then remains 
ahead) The wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 

ajoo Epinal Gloss. 829 Patumbes, cuscutan [£rfurt cus- 
cotae, Corpus cuscote], c¢ 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 260/7 
Pudumba, cusceote, 10,. bid. 286/2 Palumba, cuscote, uel 
wuduculfre. 14., bid. 702/34 Paluimbus, cowscott. 1483 
Cath, Angi. 79 Cowschote, palumbus. 1513 Doustas 
At uets xu, Prol. 237 The cowschet [v.2, kowschot] crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys. 1653 Urqunanr Rabelais 1, xxxvii, 
Some dozens of queests, coushots, ringdoves and wood- 
culvers. 2788 Manrsnatt Yorksh. Gloss., Cooscot, a wood- 
pigeon.  178r J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Cowshut, 
a wild pigcon. x792 Burns ess § Spinning-whect iii, On 

lofty aiks the cushats wail, x8r3 rt Rokeby ut. x, He 
heard the Cushat’s murmur hoarse. 1866 Corn, Mfag. Aug. 
224 The building cushats cooed and cooed, 
b, So cushat-dove (Sc. cusha-dow, cushie-doo). 
180g Scorr Las? Miusir, n. xxxiv, Fair Margaret, through 
the hazel grove, Flew like the startled cushat-dove. 1884 
Siwev Afistura Curiosa 103 ‘The Cushie doo That croodles 
lateate’en, 
Cushes, -ies: see Curssz. : 
Cu'shew-bird. Also cashew bird. [So 
called from the likeness of the biue knot on its 
forehead to the cashew-nut.] A West Indian 
name of the Galeated Curassow (Panxis galeaia). 
1758 G. Epwarps Gleanings Nat. Hist. I, \xxv. 182 The 
Cushejv-Bird takes its pame from the knob over its bill, 
which in shape much resembles an American nut called 
Cushew, 31852 ‘Tu: Ross tr. (2indbolde’s Trav, UU. xviii. 172 
The curassaos and cashew-birds,- =. : 
Cushie, cushie-doo: see CusHaT.” - 
Cushinet, obs. form of Cusuioner, ~ ; 
Cushion (kufon), sd, Forms; a. 4 cuyschun, 
cugshen, 4-6.cuyssh-, cuissb-,--in, -en, -un, 
yn, etc.; 4-7 quishin, qui-, quy-, qwi-, awy-, 
(quyi-), -ss-, -ssh-, -ssch-, -sch-, «sh-, (szh-), 
-in, -yn; -en, -ene,'-an, -on, -un, sion, «yon, 


_ting, -ynge, etc.; © quesion, 8 quishing ; 4-5 


- CUSHION; - 


whyss-, whyssh-, whish-, wyssh-, -in, -yne, 
-eno, etc. elc.. 8. 4-6 cusshyn, -on, -en, -ion, 
-eyn, -on;.5 cusch-, cosch-, cossh-, kussh-, 
kossch-, cos+, -yn(e, -en, -oum, -one, -yon, 
sing, cowssing, etc.; 6-7 cush-en, -in, -yn, 
-ian, -eon, -ing, etc, (6 cussin, cochen, kushén; 
7 cuoshen, coussin, -ion) ; 6- cushion, (Nearly 
70 forms occur. : Bech 

{Of this word ME. had two types, a. c#eisshin, 
quishin (north. whishin), a. OF., coissiz, later 
coessin, cuisséz (13-15th c. in Littré); and B. 
cusshyn, cushin, 2, F. coussin (14th c.)—earlier 
cussiz (2th c. in Hatzf.); in both languages the 
latter type is the surviving one, OT. codssin was 
= Fr. coissiu, Cat, coixt, Sp. coxin, cojin, It. 
coscino, cuscinor—L. type coxinum, £ coxa hip, 
thigh: cf. L. cubital elbow-cushion, f. cedbitus 
elbow. (See P. Meyer in Aomania 1892, 87). 

‘The history of the form cazssin, with which czshion goes, 
is more obscure. Hatzfeld suggests that it is an altered 
variant of coéssiz, influenced by OF. conte quilt :—L. cxlcita 
quilt, cushion, T, A. Jenkins in Afod. Lang, Notes, May 
1893, argues for its being s—late L. *erelésetns, for *erled- 
linum,a conjectured deriy. of cxécita 3 in which case coissix 
and coussix would be distinct words without etymological 
connexion; this their history makes improbable.) 

1. A case of cloth, silk, etc. stuffed with some 
soft elastic material, used to give support or ease 
to the body in sitting, reclining, or kneeling. 

a. 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 877 Whyssynes vpon quelde- 
poyntes, ba[t] koynt wer bope. [1361 IViil of Ldw. Blk. 
Prince m Nichols Royall Wills (1780) 74 Curtyns, quissyns, 
traversyn.) ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Jroylus 1. 1229 And doun she 
sette here by hym.. vp-on a quysshon [v.27 cuisshyn] gold 
yebete. 1388 Wrenir x Sav. v. 9 Scetis of skynnes, ethir 
cuyschuns. @z400 J/sxambras 579 Bryng a chayere and 
aqwyschene. 1418 Z, £. IVilis (1882) 36 Vj reofquisshens 
of worsted. 1530 Patscr, 211/2 Cuysshen, cocssyn. 1547 
in Strype Eecl, Afem. 11. App. A. 293 Ther was a carpet 
and quission Iaid..for the chief mourner, 1601 Hortaxp 
Pliny xix. iv, Beautified with green quishins. _ 1615 Crooke 
Body of Max 74 \t seructh vs Instead of a quishion. 

8, 1382 Wyceutr Lsek, xiii. 18 Woo to hem that sewen to- 
gider cusshens [2388 cuschens] vndir eche cubit of hoond. 
cx440 Promp. Parv. 94 Coschyne, sedile, Jbid. x11 
Cuschone [499 Pynson cusshyn], cwscina. 1470-83 Ma- 
Lory Arthur’ xix. xi, And there was layd a _cusshyn 
of gold that he shold knele ee oxg30 Lo. Berners 
Arth, Lyt. Bryt, (x814) 15x ‘They set them downe on 
cosshyns of sylke. 1577-87 Houinsuep Chron, III. 800/r 
With cushins of fine gold. 1601 Suans. ud. C. rv. iit 43 
Ie haue them sleepe on Cushions in my Tent. 1678 RK 
L'Esrrance Sencca’s Mor. (1702) 52 A Soldier lent you his 
Cloak for a Cushing. « 173z Gay A/ad Dog (R.), A prude, 
at morn and evening prayer, Had worn her velvet cushion 
bare. 1883 G, Lroyp £6 § Flow 11. 103 A space on the 
tiny Tawe where rugs and cushions were spread out. 

. That set on the book-board. of a pulpit, etc., 
to support the bible or other book; cf cushion- 
cuffer, -thumper in 11. ais 

1635 Vesiry Bhs. (Surtees) 69 One clothe and one quission 
of black vellure for the pulpett, 2go9 Sreces & Swirt 
Tatler No. jo? qieiier is banging 2 Cushion, Oratory. 
3739 Swirr Zo Yug. Clergyuan, You will observe some 
clergymen with their heads held down .. within an inch of 
the cushion. x872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron 1, ix. 151 To 
mend a rent in the cushion ofthe reading-desk. ive 

@, The seat of a judge or ruler. Cf, Woonsaok, 

2659 B. Harnis Parivals fron Age 82 Maurice .. having 
changed the Magistrates in many Towns .. the Arminians 
were fain to leave the cushion against their wills. 03734 
Nort Lives (1826) I. pe The Court of Common Pleas ha 
been outwitted by the Kings Bench, till his Lordship came 
upon the cushion. 1844 H, H, Witson Brit, India 11.415 
Bhawani Sing. .was placed upon his cushion of sovereignty 
by the assistant to the Political Agent in Malwa. - 

d. 7g.; also as an emblem of case and luxury. 

1589 Papfe w. Hatchet Biv, The diuell take al, iftruth 
find not as many soft, cushions to leanc_on, as trecheric. 
x607 Sus, Cor, iv. vii. 43 Not moouing: From th' Caske to 
th’ Cushion. x6s2 A. Ross Hist, World Pref. x Idlenesse 
..the Devils Cushion, as the Fathers call it. 1785 Cowrzr 
1Vks. (1837) XV. 174 At last [TH] have placed myself much at 
my case upon the cushion of this one resolution. 2833 
Caruyir Afisc. (x872) V. 89 Cullics, the easy cushion’ on 
which Knaves and Knavesses repose. | eee 
+2, transf, a. Applied to anything resembling or 
acting as a cushion. ‘ : 

1813 Scorr Trvermain 1, viii, The silver-moss and lichen 
twined..A cushion fit for age, 1860 Maury Piys. Geog. Sea 
i. 19 Protected from ,. the violence of its waves by cushions 
‘of still water, -.1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 220 A circular. leaf- 
bearing cushion. ==, : . nt, ee 
-¢b. A swelling simulating pregnancy: some- 
times called Queen Alary’s cushion, after Mary 
Tudor, ' (Perbaps sometimes an actual cushion or 
pad.) .Qds.. ; 
- x897 Suaks. 2 en. JI’, v. iv, 26 But I would the Fruite 
of her Wombe might miscarry.. Officer. Mit do, you shall 
haue a dozen of Cushions againe; you haue but eleuen now, 
1649 Mitton Zhou. iii, (85x) 356 And thus his pregnant 


“motives are at last prov'd nothing but-a Tympany,. or 


a Queen Maries Cushion, 1689 Let. /r. the Pope in Hari, 
Aftsc. (Math.) I. 370 (D.) That a King .. should. praise (or 
rather mock) God for a child, whilst his Queen had only 
conceived a pillow, and was brought to bed of a cushion <.- 
‘This was the old contrivance of another Mary-Queen. 1694 
S. Jounson Wotes Past. Let. BA. Burnet 1. 37 His Wife 
went fourty Weeks with a Cushion. one 

3. In yarious specific and’ technical applica, 
tions: as, the ‘ pillow’ used in making bone-lace j 


. ' 


CUSHION.. 


a.receptacle for pins, a PIN-ousHION ; } an ink-pad 
for inking a seal, die, etc, (obs.); a flat leathern 
bag: filled with pounce, used by engravers to sup- 
port the plate; the elastic leathern pad on which 
gold-leaf is spread and cut with the palette-knife ; 
the rubber of an electrical machine. 

1594 HeLLowes Guevara's Fant. Ep. (4577) ps Toseeher 
«take her cushin for bone lace, or her rocke to spinne. 
x607 Suaxs, Cor, 1. i. 98 Your Beards deserue not so honour- 
able a graue, as to stuffe a Botchers Cushion. 1935 Diced. 
Polygraph. sv. Engraving, The Graving cushion is a 
roundish, but flattish leather bag filled with sand to lay the 
plate upon, on which it may be turn’d easily any way at 
pleasure. 1768-74 Tucker 22, Wat. (1852) 1. 93 Like those 
cushions your gossips stick with pins in hearts, lozenges, and 
various forms, against a lying-in. 1776 Trial of Nundo- 
comar 43/2 He dipt his seal on the cushion and sealed the 
bond. 1832 Met. Philos., Electvic. itt. § 57, 15 (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) The earlier electricians contented themselves 
with using the hand as a rubber, till a cushion was _intro- 
duced for that purpose by Professor Winkler, 1837 Wut. 
tock Bk. Trades (1842) 117 (Carver §- Gilder), With one 
hand he holds the cushion, which is merely a flat board 
covered with soft leather: /did. 214 (Engraver), The sand- 
hag, or cushion. .is used for laying the copper plate upon. 
3866 Yoyce's Sci. Dial. 492 (Electrical Machine) The 
cushion or rubber is fixed on a glass pillar. ? 

b. A pad worn by women under the hair; a pad 
or bustle worn beneath the skirt of 2 woman’s dress. 

1974 West. Mag. U1. 424 We are sorry to find the Ladies 
returning..to the long-exploded mode of dressing their hair 
with the borrowed aid of the Cushion. _1806 Lapy Douctas 
in Examiner 15 March 1813, 173/1 She wore a cushion 
behind, 1860 Fatrnoir Costume (ed. 2) 476 The hair was 
arranged over 2 cushion formed of wool, and covered with 


e. The elastic rim or lining of the inner side of 
a billiard-table, from which the balls rebound. 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle’s Games Intpr. 193 The Adversary is 
obliged to play Bricole from the opposite Cushion. 1853 
C. Beoe Perdant Greer xii, A gamcof billiards on a wooden 
table that had no cushions, 1856 CrawLey Billiands (859) 
5 The cushions are now almost universally made of Vul- 
canised India-rubber, though .. old players say that the 
stroke is more certain from the old stuffed list cushions. 

d. dvech, A body of steam (or air) left in the 
cylinder of a steam-engine (or air-engine) to act as 
an elastic buffer to the piston. 

1848 Pract. Mech Frnt, 1.78 A cushion of steam is ine 
terposed to partially sustain the force of the blow [innsteam 
hammer]. 1891 Ranxine Steavz Engine 364 The volume 
of the cushion air when it is under the greatest pressure [in 
an air engine], : . 

4, Ina horse, pig, etc.: a. The fleshy part of the 
buttock. b, The fibro-fatty frog in the interior of 
a, horse’s hoof: also the coronet or fibrous pad 
extending round the upper part of the foot, im- 
mediately above, and united to the hoof. 

x710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4777/4 Both of them formerly cut 
with I. G. on the Cushion, xgrz /bid. No. 4858/4 A black 
Spot on each Quishing. 1723 /0/d. No. 6079/9, x892 W. 

Fream Elen. Agric. xix. (ed. 4) 344 Outside these struc- 

tures are two fibro-cartilages, onc on each side, united 
behind and below by the plantar cushion..The coronary 
cushion. Afod, A cut of bacon off the cushion, 

5, a. Zut. The little pad or cushion-like process 
of an insect’s foot ; a pulvillus. b. Bot. The en- 
largemetit at, or just below, the point of attachment 
of some leaves; a pulvinus; also a dense mass of 
foliage such as is formed by some saxifrages and 
stonecrops, 

x828 Stark Liem. Nat, Hist. U1. 285 A distinct cushion ; 
antennz: of nine joints. 1870 Hooxer Stud, Flora 137 
Sedum acre. . Tufts or cushions 3~10 in, diam. 

6. Arch, =Covssiner, q.v. 

18g2 Brees Gloss, Pract. Archit. 133 Cushion, or Cous- 
sinet, a stone lying on the top of a pier supporting an 


7, . drinkin vessel, Obs - ge 
z ‘aming of Shrew ‘apster, FE sav i 
a ech cashew | heere! c 1618 Fusrener Q. Corinth iv, 

Quissions ye Knaves{ (Enter drawers with Quissions). 
8. (Our) Lady's Cushtor, 2 name for several 
plants, esp. Armeria maritima. 

3878 Lyte Dodoens iv. 1. 509 Some call it [Thrift] in Eng- 
lishe our Ladies quishion. eae: 

9. Cyching. Short for cushdonetire. 

1891 Pall Mall G, 17 Sept. x/¢ Twenty-one starters, five 
using pneumatic tyres, two cushions, all the rest solids. 

. Phrases, +a. To miss the cushion: to miss 

the mark; to make a mistake, err. Ods. 

e1g25:Srevton Col, Cloute 998 And whan he weneth tq 
syt et may he mysse the guys yon. 2835 Jove Afol. Tiz~ 

fala 48-Yet hath he missed the kushen in many placis. 
2973 Hanmer Chvow, Irel. (2623) 168 He was elected Arch- 
Histon of St. Davids, but at Rome he was out bid, by him 
“that had more money, and, missed the Cushin. ~ rs93 
Drayton Zelogues ili, 80 Thy Wits dee erre and misse the 
Cushion quite. x608 Hieron Defence ut. 157 He hath, 
missed the cushen and sitteth bare. x609 Hosy Let. to 
Uy, T. H. 45 They may misse the cushion in ‘the analogie 
ofthe place, Bo ae, Gea gees a 
bi. Beside (or wide of) the ‘cushio: away 
from the main ty sg or argument, beside the 

ly or mi i 


rws8r J. Bees Ha 
raungeth:abroad to originall sinne altogether. the 
cushian. 2g98 R; Berwann tr. Terence (1607) 230-Thou art 
beside. the cushin (L.-erras]. 1690 W. Watker Idiont. 
Anglo-Lat. $17 He is wide of the cushion, 21783 H. Brooke. 
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Fentale Officer i. xiii, The man did not speak much beside 
the cushion of common sense. . 

+G. Zo set or put beside (or besides) the cushion: 
to turn (any one) out of his place or position; to 
depose, set aside; to deprive or disappoint of an 
office or dignity. Obs. 

1562 J. Hevwoon Prov, § Epigr. (1867) 80, I may set you 
besyde the cushyn yit. x: Teese Contn, Holinshed 
IIE. 1305/r ‘l'o put enimitie betweene the king and hir; and 
to set hir besides the cushion. ax6zq Br. M. Santa Sern. 
188 Sometimes putting them besides the cushion, and placing 
others in their roome. 1663 Sratpine Troub. Chas. / (1792) 
I.292(Jam.)‘The master of Forbes’ regiment was. .discharged 
-. Thus is he set beside the cushion. 

Il. attrib. and Comd., as cushion-canvas, -layer, 
sstuffer; cushion-footed, -like, -shaped adjs.; 
cushion capital Arch. (see quots.); + cushion- 
cuffer = cushdon-thumper; + cushion-lord (see 
quot.) 3 cushion-pink, a name for Thrift (Avmeria 
maritima); eushion-rafter, an auxiliary rafter 
beneath and parallel to a principal rafter, a prin- 
cipal brace ; cushion-rest in Dilliards {see quot.); 
cushion-seale, a common scale-insect, very in- 
jurious to orange and other trees; cushion-star, 
a fossil star-fish of the genus Goriaster ; cushion- 
stiteh, a flat embroidery stitch used to fill in 
backgrounds in old needlework, esp. in Church 
embroidery; cushion-thumper, a preacher who 
indulges in violent action ; cushion-tire, a bicycle 
tire made of india-rubber tubing stuffed with 
shreds of india-rubber; hence cushion-tired //. 
@.; eushion-work in Lmydroidery (see quot.). 
Also CUSHION-CLOTH, -DANCE. 

16x Cotar., Gase, *Cushion Canuas; the thinne Canuas 
that serues women for a ground vnto their Cushions, or 
Purse-worke, Sc. 1835 WHeweLt Archit. Nofes 55 "Cushion 
capitals. .consist of large cubical masses projecting consider- 
ably over the shaft of the column, and rounded off at the 
lower corners, 1842: Gwinr Exncycl, Archit. Gloss, 
Cushion Capital, a capital used in Romanesque and early 
Medizval architecture, resembling a cushion pressed down 
byaweight, It is also a cap consisting of a cube rounded 
off at its lower angles, largely used in the Norman period. 
1683 I. Hooxer Pref Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 36 Our 
impertinently idl Putpit-praters, or..too busily laborious 
*Cushion-Cuffers. 863 Avader 12 Aug. 1753/3 A smooth 
and velvety tiger. .Supple and ‘cushion-footed. 1679 Trials 
of Green §& Berry 64 Mrs. Warrier. . being *Cushion-layer in 
the Chap el. = H. More Soxg of Soud 1.1. lix, Soft 
mosse.. Whose velvet hue and verdure *cushion-like did 
show, 1847-78 Hattiwett, *Cushion-lord, a lord made by 
favour, and not for good service to the state; hence, an 
effeminate person. 1863 Prior //ant-2., *Cushion-pink, 
from its dense tufted growth. 1819 P. Nicnotson Archit. 
Dict, 652 Sometimes called principal braces, and sometimes 
*cushion rafters. Bennetr & Cavenpisn Bitdiards 28 
*Cushiowrests are rests, shaped to fit over the face of the 
cushion, 1886 Kes. Comm, Agric. Washington U.S. 466 
The Cottony *Cushion-scale is found only in California, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 1843 Forpes in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club YW, 80 Orange-yellow. with crimson- 
red, are the usual hues of the *cushion-stars. 1886 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 7/6 Billiard *cushion stuffer wanted. 1876 
Rock Text, Faby. viii. 81 Done in cross and tent stitch, or 
the ‘*cushion style', 1643 W. Cantwricnt Ordinery ut. 
y, Thou violent *cushion-thumper, hold thy tongue, 1891 
Cyclist 25 Feb. 164 *Cushion Tyres are getting quite fashion- 
able here. 189 Wheeling 4 Mar. 436 We rode yo miles on 
a *cushion-tyred Cremorme, 1845 easy ed IV. 98 The 
{gold] threads are laid upon the linen, and fastened down 
at intervals with silk. This method is called *cushion-work. 
Cushion (ku‘fon), v.  [£ prec. sb. ; 

1. évanxs, To furnish with a cushion or cushions. 
18z0 W. Invine Skeick-Bk., Country Church (1865) 124 The 


- congregation. .sat in pews, sumptuouslylined and cushioned. 


transf, 1890 Illust. Lond. News Christm, No, 11/1 An 
eyot cushioned with luxurious grass. _ 

b, To pad or protect as with cushions, Also fig. 

1836-9 Topp Cycd, Anat. IT. 158/t [The] surfaces [of the 
scapula] are cushioned with muscles. 1863 Gro. Ettor 
Romola. 1". xxxi, No persuasive blandness could cushion 
him against the shock. 

2. ‘To rest, seat, or set (a person or thing) upon 
a cushion ; to support, or prop 2f with cushions. 

1735-8 Botinébroxe On Partics xii. (R.), Instead of in- 

habiting palaces, and being cushioned up in thrones. 1: 
H, Miter Jirst [nipr. iv. (1859) 150 The eye never slides 
off the landscape, but ions itself upon it with a sense of 
security and repose. 1860 Pussy Aix. Progh. 183 Propped 
and cushioned ‘up on both sides, — a 

38. fig. To suppress (anything) quietly; to take 
no notice of it, : 

r6x8 Br. J. Mriner in Husenbeth Lie 350 The South and 
West thought it prudent to cushion it. 1835 Zait's Mag. 
II. 273 The book..has been much less talked of than it de- 
serves to be, We trust there is no desire in certain circles 
to cushion it. 1849 C; Bronte Shirley xxviii, There my 
courage failed: I preferred to’ cushion the matter. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 23 Aug. :/1 The way in which complaints are 
cushioned in official quarters is, startling. 

4, Billiards. To place or leave (a ball) close to, 
or resting against, the cushion, b. zvév, (In US.) 
Tao make the bail hit the cushion before cannoning 
or after contact with one of the balls. “Cet. Dict. 

5. To deaden the stroke of (the piston) by 
a cushion of steam; to form into a cushion of 
: x8g0 [see CusniontNc]. x89x Rankine Séeane Engine 420: 


The quantity of steam confined or ‘cushioned’ js just 
-Sufficient to 


the clearance at the initial ‘pressure, . i 


| siluer pottes called a Cus 


CUSP. 


Hence Cushioning vi. sd. (spe. in Afech. : see 
quots. and cf. Cusnion sd. 3 d.) 

8so Pract. Mech. Frnl. U1. 104 This cushioning of the 
pistons, and the gradual restraining of the momentum. 
x887 J. A. Ewixe in Z£ucyed. Brit. XX. soi/e (Steant- 
engine), Admission before the end of the back stroke... 
together with the compression of steam left in the cylinder 
when the exhaust port closes, produces the mechanical effect 
of cushioning. 

+Cushion-cloth. Obs. 
case or covering’ (Nares). 

@1577 Gascoicns Ferd. Feronimé Wks. (1587) 269 Hee 
would leaue eyther in the bed, or in hyr cushencioth, or by 
hyr looking-glasse..a peece of money. 1611 Co1cr., Desa- 
biller, a Ladies cushion-cloth. 1626 MrppLeTon Women 
beware IV, w1.i, Why is there not a cushion-cloth of drawn- 
work, Or some fair cut-work pinn’d up in my bed-chamber? 
170g London Ladies Dressing Roont (N.), Three night- 
zowes of the richest stuff; Four cushion-cloaths are scarce 
enough. | 

Cu'shion-dance. <A round dance, formerly 
danced at weddings, in which the women and men 
alternately knelt on a cushion to be kissed. 

1607 Hevwoop Woman. hilde Wks, 1874 IT, 97, I that haue 
ere now deseru’d a cushion, call for the cushion dance. 
1621 Burros Anat, Aled. uti. vi iv. 1698 The Dancing 
Afaster 7 Joan Sanderson or the Cushion Dance, an old 
Round Dance, [Described in full.) 2767 W, Hansury 
Charities Ch, Langton 86 The Cushion Dance.. seemed to 
be his greatest favourite. 1890 Broucu Aarston Lynch 
ii. 6 There was to be a mistletoe, and the cushion-dance. 

Cushioned (kwfond), p27. a. [f, Cusuton sd. 
and v.+-ED. 

L. Furnished or fitted with a cushion or cushions, 

1839 J. L. Srernens Trav. Greece, ete. 65/1, | had a large 
cushioned seat of the diligence to myself, “1877 W. Thom. 
son Voy. Challenger 1, i..21 The top of the locker is 
cushioned, and serves for a lounge. 

b. transf. 

1861 W. FY, Coriier //ist, Lag, Lid. goo Grass-cushioned 
crags. 1863 Possib. of Creation 235 ‘The cushioned, spread. 
ing feet lof the camel). 

@, Padded. See Cusuron sd. 3b. 

1977 Corman £Ai2, Sheridan's Sch, Scandal, Yarewell the 
plumed head, the cushion’d téte, 1807-8 W. Irving Saduagy. 
(1824) 32 Our ladies..When bishop’d, and cushion’d, and 
hoop'd to the chin. 4 . : 

. Cycling, Furnished with cushion-tires. 

1891 Wheeling 11 Mar. 453 ‘Vhe best plan..is that... of 
arent forks wide enough for either pneumatic or cushioned 
wheels. 

2. Seated on, or propped up with cushions. 

1818 Hazenr Eng. Poets v. (1870) 116 ‘The in-door quict 
and cushioned ease. 1877 Buacnte Vise Alen 274 A languid 
life And cushioned soft recumbency. ‘ : 

3. Arch, Cushioned capital = cushion capital, 
(sec CUSHION sb, 11.) 

21984 Gray Norman Archit, Wks, 1884 I. 298 The capitals 
of the piers. .have great variety in their forms 3 the square, 
the octagon, the cushioned, or swelling beneath, 

4. Bot. Cushion-shaped, pulvinate. 

1832 Linney /itvod. Bot, wv. Gloss. 374 Cushioned (pul. 
vinatns), convex and rather flattened ; seldom used, 4 

5. Billiards. Placed close to the cushion, Said 
also of the player whose ball is so placed. 

1970 J. Lovis Cricke¢ 5 Or when the Ball, close cushion'd, 
slides askew, And to the op‘ning Pocket runs, a Cou, 

+Cwshionet. O45. Also 6 quysshenet, 
eushnet, 7 cushinet, -onet, coshionet. [a. F. 
cousstnet (in 16-17th c. also cofssinet), dim. of 
cotsstit, coussiz cushion : see -ET.] A little cushion ; 
a pin-cushion. 

x542 Willof Fane Fitswiliian:(Somerset Ho.), Quysshenet. 
rsoz Greene Dispiet. 33 If he layd those slippes on her 
cushnet, x6zz Coter., dspinglier,.a Pinpillow or cushinet 
to sticke pinnes on. 1647 H. More Song of Soud 1. 11. Ixxvi, 
Closer set With sharp distinctions than a cushionet With 
pins and needles. 1721 Battey Cushined, a little Cushion. 

Cushionless (ku:fanlés), @. [f. Cusnion sd. 
+-Luss.] Without a cushion or cushions. 

3837 Hawtuorne Tivice Told 7, (1851) 1, vi. 96 Rows of 
a benches. 1866 Gro. Evior /. Holt (1868) 
$2 His cushion-less arm-chair. 

Cushiony (kwfoni), 2. [f Coston sb. + -¥.] 
Resembling a cushion in shape, softness, etc. ; 

3839-47 Topo Cyc?. Anat. Ill. x The soft cushiony 
end of the nose. 1866 Frinr Princ, Med, (1880) 245 The 
emphysematous portions. .have a saft, cushiony feel. 

usin, -ing’, obs. forms of Cousin. 

Cusing, aphetic form of Accusine. Cf. Cusen. 
" e1470. Henry Wallace vi. 400 Him, selff began a sair 
cusyng to mak. . 

Cusk (kvsk). A local name for two different 
fishes of the cod tribe: a. In Great Britain, the 
Torsk, Brosmiusvilgaris, b. In US., the Burbot, 
Lota maculosa. : 

1624 Carr. Santu Firgéicia vi. 216 Cuske or small Ling; 
Sharke, Mackarell. Warrier. Tent on. Beach xxi, 
Tough and dried As a-lean cusk from Labrador. 1884 
Stubbs’ Mere. Circular x94/2 The total_catch of ground 
fish, including cod, haddock hake, pollock, and cusk 

Cus »- "yn. . Obs. App. a variant of 
curshyit, CRUSKYN. : ee ee 
” 3526 Will fT. Frer ao (Somerset Ho.),, Oon of my 

kyn. 258% Hicowns tr. Funius® 
Nomenclator 232 (Halliw.) Any kinde of pot to‘drink in: 
@cup? acuskin, z72x Bate, Crshin, an ivory cup. 

Cusp (kusp)." [ad. L. caspes, cuspid-enz point.]. 

L. Astvol, The beginning or entrance of-a ‘house *. 

3885 Lueton Thous. Notable Th, (x675) 265, Whosoever 


App. ‘a cushion 


CUSPARIA. 


hath any fixed Star of the first Honour or Magnitude .:’in 
the Degree of their Cuspe, of the tenth House, 1647 Litty 
Chr: Astrol. iv. 33 The Cusp or very entrance of any house, 
or first, beginning, , x6gx Cutrerrer Astrol. Fudgent, Dis. 
(2658) 47 In this figure Capricorn is upon the cuspe of the 
ascendent. 181g Scorr Guy JV. iii, Houses of heaven, with 
their cusps, hours, and minutes; Admzten, Almochoden, 
Anabibazon, Catabibazon. 1856 Vaucnan Afystics II. 51 
Reckoning the cusps and hours of the houses of heaven! 

2. ger. A point, pointed end, apex, peak; an 
ornament of a pointed form. 

. 1649 H. More Son Soul 1. App. Ixvii, The Cuspe of 
the Cone. 3847 Sie ene Mor Poess Whe 186. 
III. 232 And mid the loftiest [mountains] we could well 
discern One that was shining in a cusp of snow, 1876 
Rock Text. Faér, vi. 59 Stopped with graceful cusps and 
artichokes. 

+b. exroneously : Top, surface. : 
+ 2688 R. France North, Alem. (1821) 61 That bush, whose 
slender branches wantonly dangle sporting themselves on 
the cusp of the water, i 

8. Astron, Each of the pointed extremities or 
‘horns’ of the crescent moon (or of Mercury and 
Venus) ; also of the sun when partially eclipsed, 

1676 Hatrey in Rigaud Corr. Sci, Men (1841) 1. 229, 70 
degrees from the northern cusp fof the moon}, then some- 
thing obtuse. 1764 Phil. Trans. LIV. 106 About the middle 
of the eclipse, the air was very clear, and the cusps welt de 
fined. 1793 Herscuen in PAi?. Trans. LX XXIII. 202 One 
cusp of Venus appearing pointed, and the other blunt. 

4. Geom. A point at which two branches of 
a curve mneet and stop, with a common tangent; 
or at which the moving point describing the curve 
has its motion exactly reversed. Called also 
Spittode or stationary point. (Also applied to an 
analogous point on a curved surface.) 

1988 I. Lyons Treat, Fluxions vii. § 191. 142 A point of 
Reflection or Cusp. 1857 Wuewetr Hist, Induct, Se. U1, 
bes The peculiar inflected form of the wave surface, which 

as what is called a cusp. 1875 Topnunter Dif, Cale. 
(ed, 7) xxii. § gor If the two branches lie on opposite sides 
of the common tangent, the cusp is said to be of the first 
species ; if on the same side, the cusp is said to be of the 
second species. .Cusps of the first species have been called 
‘keratoid' cusps, and of the second ‘ rhamphoid cusps’. 

&. Arch. ach of the projecting points between 
the small arcs or ‘foils’ in Gothic tracery, arches, 
etc. 

s8sy Si8 J. Hat Z£ss. Gothic Archit, 32 In all the con- 
cave bends of the stone-work, a small pointed ornament 
occurs, which is very common in Gothic windows .. I have 
ventured to apply to it (the name] of exsg, by which mathe- 
maticians denote a figure of this sort. 1848 Lcclesiologist 
IV, 20 Ball-flowers, mouldings, feathered cusps, and other 
decorative detail, ‘ 

6. Avat. a. A projection or protuberance upon 
the crown of a tooth: cf Cuspmats. b. Any 
pointed projection or extremity, as of the valves of 
the heart. 

1849-52 Toop Cycl. Anat, IV. gat/1 The four principal 
cusps. are more pointed and prolonged than in Man. 1872 
Mivart Elem, Asat. vii. (2873), ag2 The sixth and seventh 
teeth of the lower jaw are called true molars. Each bears 
five cusps. 1878 T. Bavant Pract. Surg. 1. 301 The 
valve cusps being unable to meet and close the canal. 

7. Bot. A pointed end of any organ ; esf. a sharp 
rigid point of a leaf, 

1870 Hooter Stud, Flora 319 Leaves opposite hastate- 
deltoid with horizontal cusps. /bid. 328 Euphorbia antyg- 
daloides..cusps of glands converging. 

Cuspadore: see Cusripor. 

|Cuspatia. Bot. [f. native name Cuspare.] 
A genus of. trees, now usually .called Galtpea, 
species of which yield the Angustura or Cusparia 
bark used as a tonic; also=Cusparin. 

1852 Tu, Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 213 note, The 
Cuspare of Angostura, known in America under the name 
of Orinoco bark, | 1876 W. Brom Sk, Afed, Inform. App. 
25x Cusparia, auseful tonicin convalescence from diarrhaa 
and dysentery. ' o : ; 

Hence Cu‘sparix (Chem.), a crystalline substance 
obtained from Angustura bark, "|. on 

1824 R.-Piicuies tr, Phavin, Lond, (2836).191 It is,stated 
by Saladin that the virtue of Cusparia resides in a peculiar 
neutral substance which he calls Cusparin. 1879 Watts 
Dict, Chenee VII. 87. aes 

Cuspated. (ke'speltéd), a. Arch. - [Erroneously 
f£. Cusp : the etymological derivative is czspidated. | 
Famished with a cusp or cusps. - 

1848 Ricuman Archit. 134 Windows ..with circles'in the 
head; sometimes .. cuspated. 1865 Gentl. Mag. CKXXV. 
¥. 413 These carly cuspated windows are as ugly as possible. 

Cusped (kzspt), a. -[f. Cusr+-Ep.J 
*l. Having a cusp or cusps. (' ett 

-1822 Inuson Se, £ Art. 4ag'The appearance of our moon 
when she is cuspedorhorned. 3863 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. 
vi, A cusped round arch, perfectly pure and simple. _ 879 
Satmon Higher Plane Curves, § 214 To the cusped class 
also belongs the Cissoid: of Diecies, eg, Sgthis cat 

-2. OF the form of a cusp, a 


cand Cuspids, °°.» : 
2..-A:‘cusped-or: cuspidate'tooth::! 4.! 
+2878 -L.*P.: Mrreniti Teeth ‘47’ The incisérs aré called 


' Press 1§ 
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often : . the’ front teeth’; the upper cuspids, canine and 
feyetecth’.. Soe See ee eh ‘i i 
* B. adj, =Cuspipate. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 
Cuspidal (ke-spidil), @. [£. L. cespid-ent + -au.] 
+1. Belonging to the apex (of 2 cone). Ods. 
1647 H. More Song of Soud Notes 160/r The cuspidall 
particles of the Cone. - j 7 


2. Geom. Having, relating fo, or of the nature of, 
a cusp: see CUSP 4. 

1874 Saumon Geom. three Dimeus. § 3053 The locus of 

ints where two consecutive generators of a developable 

intersect is a curve .. which is called the cuspidad edge of 
that developable. 1879 — Higher Plane Curves § 209 
Cuspidal cubics. : 

3. Of teeth; =CuspPipaTE, 

3867 Busunett Afor. Uses Dark Th. 274 Cuspidal teeth. 

Cuspidate (kxspidét), @. fad. mod.L. czespé- 
dat-us, f. cuspid-em Cusp. In mod.F. cuspidé] 

Having a cusp or sharp point. sec. a. Bot. Of 
leaves: Ending in a rigid point or spine. b. 
Applied to the canine teeth, each of which ends in 


a single point; a name first sea by J. Hunter. 

1692 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (1693) 3157/1 Parasentesis 
.-2 Perforation of the Chest and Abdomen through a cuspi- 
date Channel. (177x J. Hunter Nat. Hist. Teeth Wks. 
1855 II. 21, I choose to divide them [teeth] into the four 
following classes viz. Zcisores, commonly called fore teeth ; 
Cuspidati, vulgarly called canine; Bicuspides, or the 
first two grinders 3 and Afo/ares, or the last three teeth.] 
1835 Lixptey Jutrod. Bot. £848) Il. 356 Cuspidate, 
tapering gradually to a rigid point. It is also used 
sometimes to express abruptly acuminate. 1848 Dana 
Zooph. 485 Long cuspidate branches. x882z Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Soares teeth, the canine teeth, so called from their 
shape. ; a 

+ Cuspidate, v. Ods.-° [f. L. euspidare to 
point: sce -ATE3,] /vazzs, To sharpen to a point. 

1623 CocKERraM, Cusfedate, to sharpen. 1656 in Buousr 
Glossogr. 1721 in Battey. 

Cuspidated (kzspideitéd), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Having a cusp or cusps; = CUSPIDATE a. 

1668 Wiriins Real Char. 33 Cuspidated nayle, peg, pin. 
173t-7 Miter Gard. Dict., Cuspidated Plants .. are such 
Plants, the Leaves of which are pointed like a Spear. 182: 
J. Jopuixe in Afech. Mag. VII, 263 [The pencil} will 
describe an evolute, which is an infinite cuspidated line. 
1683 Athenzum 15 Dec. 782/3 The .. cuspidated pediment, 
and finial of the Sion organ. . 7 

Cuspida-tion. Arch. [n. of action £. L. euspt- 
dare : ‘see prec.] Decoration with cusps; cusping. 

1848 Ricxman Archit. App. $7 The feathering or cuspida- 
tion of arches in tracery. 1890 Athenzunt 11 Oct. 4890/1 
One of the ., characteristics of the Early English doorways 
in Gottland is the frequency of cuspidation in the heads and 
down the sides of those openin; ; ; 

Cuspidine (ks'spidein). Aix. [f. L. cuspid- 
evi spear-point, cusp + -INE.] A fluo-silicate of 
calcium from Vesuvius occurring in pale rosy spear- 
shaped rage . 

2882 Dana AYin. App. ili, 33 Cuspidine. 

Cuspidor, -ore (ke'spidgt, -61). U.S. Also 
Scuspadore. [a, Pg. cuspidor spitter, f. cuspir 
to spit, deriv. of L. conspuctre.] A spittoon. 

319779 Fourestr Voy. N. Guinea 235 Before cach person was 
placed a large brass salver, 2 black earthen pot of water, 
and a brass cuspadore. 189s Specif: Heath's Patent No. 
1858 Improvements in Cuspidores. 1892 Howetts Afercy 
10 Nickel-plated cuspidors. 

Cusping (ko'spin), sb. Arch. [f. Cusp +-1ne: 
cf. coving, roofing, etc.) A formation consisting 
of cusps; cusp-work. : 

1860 G. E. Street in Aschvol. Cant. IT. 124 The cuspin 
was let into a groove. 1870 F. R. Witson Ci. Lintisp, 
rox It has five lights, the cuspings of which. .are early. 

| Cuspis (ke'spis), Pl. ouspides (-idzz). [L.] 
= Cusp, q.v., in various senses. . 

2646 Stn ‘T. Browns Psend..Zf, 60 (The magnetized) 
Needle. will obvert or turne aside its lytic or North point, 
and conforme its is or South extreme unto.the andiron, 
1647 H, More Song of Soul u. App. vii, The Ctispis of the 


Cone, * 1794.Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxxi, 475 Vallisneria 


has a cuspis’on eack petal. . 
Cuss, cusse(7), obs::forms’of Kiss. 


Cuss ‘(kvs),.5b.; UeS. collog: or slang: ' [In, its 
origin 2 valgar pronunciation or- attenuation of 
curse; but in sense 2 often used withont conscious~ 
ness of the origin, and perhaps with ‘the’ notion’ 
that it is short for customer.] ah ss 

1. An execration, etc. ; see CuRSE sd. er 

1848 Lowett Bielow P, ix, Them, Rank infidels that go 
agin the Scriptur'l cus o’ Shem. | 1865 ‘ Artestus Warp; 
Hits Book 115 Not keering atinker’scuss. jt 

2.. Applied to persons, in the way: of. slight. re- 
proach or-contempt,’or merely humorously with 
no definite inéaning; ‘also to animals. 7.” 

1848 Low Biglow P.’ ij, The;everlastin’, cus 
his, one-pronged pitchfork in me;.. 1866 Jéid,:2nd Se 
Introd., Cees, a sneaking, ill-natured fellow.” 1883 P..Rosin- 
Son in Harper's Mag, Oct.'706/2 The ‘horned toad" is dis: 
tinctly an.“ amoosin cuss’, .2883 Century Mag. XXVI. 285 
The concern is run bya, lot of who have failed in 
various branches of literature themselves..*) 04) i= 

3. Corth; as cuss-word, a profane’ expletive. | 
r872' Man Twa’ Linde. aé Home 20(Farmer) He‘didn’t 

‘ive a continental for anybody.. Beg your pardon, friend, 
Se coud so hear saying a citss-word.-' 1888 Detroit Free 

"Sept: (Farnier), He’, never asked us for a chew of 
tobacco. ‘or a free puff..and-he didn’t use‘cuss-words.’ - - 


CUSTARD. 

*Cuss, z.. Velgar. U.S. pronunciation or atfenu- 
ation of Curse. : bse Ng Dune ete 
- 3848 Lowett Biglow P. iy, Their masters can cuss "em air 
kick ’em. > /béd. ix, I.wish L may be cust...1861 Sat. Kev. 
7 Dec. 583 This is-why people like Major Pendennis go 
cussing up staits and down stairs, as his valet described that 
hero doing. ge at Paras 
“+ Cu'ssan. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. -ceedsson, 
f. ceedsse thigh.] 24 = Cursses, thigh-plates- 


Pte: 5 Rauf Coilzear 472 His Cussanis cumlie schynand 
ull clear. : Apia 
Cussed (ko'séd),.2. Vulgar U.S. pronunciation 


of Cursep. So Cussedly adv. ee £ 

3848 Loweut Biglow P. ii, A Yung feller of.our town that 
wuz cussed fool enuff to [etc.]. 1882 Thyee in Norway x. 
77 It was a thoroughly cusstd morning. 1888 Gd. Words 
470 You see stranger. .Uncle Sam don’t care a dime for you 
and me being robbed, but it’s a cussedly different thing, 
touching the mails, . BAA 

Cussedness (kz'sédnés). U.S. collog. or-slang. 
Malignity, perversity of disposition, cantankerous- 
ness, ‘ contrariness ’. : 

1866 Loweit Biglow P, Introd., Cussedness, meaning 
wickedness, malignity. 2882 J. Hawrnorne Fort, Fool 1. 
xxxiv, What has been termed by some philosophers’ the 
natural cussedness of things, 2888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 
1. 360 Owing to the inherent disputatiousness and perversity 
(what the Americans call ‘cussedness ’) of bodies of men. - 

Cusseis, Cussues: see CUISSE. 

Cussen, obs. form of CozEen. 

Cusser, var. CoursEr 2 2, stallion, 

1815 Scott Guy J. xi, For ye ken a fie man and a cusser 
fearsna the deil. aioe 

+Cust!, Os. Forms: 1 cyst, 3- cust (7). 
[In form identical with OL. cys¢ choice, excellence, 
virtue, etc. from custi-=OS. cust (MDu. erst, Du. 
Rust), OHG. chust, (Goth. ga-ktsts) :-OTeut. 
*kusti-g fem. abstr., f. kus- weak grade of Aetsare 
to taste, prove, choose, 

Parallel masc. forms are Gothic Austu-s, and ON. kostr: 
see Cost sé. Found only in OE. and early southern ME. ; 
its Midland and mod. Eng, form would have been Ayst, £ist. 
But in the midl. dialect its place was supplied by Cosr sé.! 
from Norse, to which also czs¢ seems to have been entirely 
conformed in sense, so that it may be viewed simply as the 
southern form of cost.) . ; 

1. Choice, action or faculty of choosing. 

a 1000 Caduton's Gen. 1919 (Gr.) Ic Se cyst abead. cx000 
Ags. Ps, \xiv. 4 (Thorpe) Se pe hine ece God cystum 
Beccosed, ' 

2. Quality, character, manner, way ; =Cosr 5é,1 

cx205 Lay. 12020 Heo i-cneowen wel a-ban wolcne pas 
wederes custes. Jbid. 20324 Swa nauere na mon.nuste OF 
Baldulfes custe [cx275 Of Baldolf his custes}. «1250 0wl & 
JVight.9 And ciber scide of opres custe Pat alre worste pat hi 
wuste, Jéid, 1398 Sum arist of -pe flesches luste, And sum 
of pe gostes custe. ax2g0 Prov. Ai/red 252 in O. E. Mise. 
119 Ac leorne hire custe [4 1275, Her bu hire costes cue). 

+ Cust, Sc. Obs. Also cuist, coyst. [Deriva- 
tion unknown: its abbreviation from cistroun has 
been suggested, but the spelling seems’ to indicate 
Sc. 6, #, repr. ME. @, which is a different vowel.] 
A base, low fellow; a custroun, 2 hee oe? 

azo Colkelbie Sow 1. 406 (Jam. Ik knave, and ilk cust 
Comprysit Horlore Hust. 1535 Aderdeen Reg. V. 15 (J am} 
Calling him coyst carll &-commound theyf, &)vther vyil 
wordis. ax60g Montcomerte ./ly¢ing 13 We;mell thou 
sall yell, litte cultron cust. "ee 

Custage, var. Costace Oés., cost,*expense. -' - 

Custard (ko'sti:d). [app. a perverted form 
of Crustave, with which it is connected “by'the 
forms crustarde.and custad(e.., The fashion of, the 
thing appears to have altered about 1600.), i 

1. +a Formerly, a kind of open: pie. containing 

ieces of meat or fruit covered with a preparation of 
broth or milk, thickened with eggs, sweetened; and 
seasoned with spices, elc.=CrustaDe.. b, Now,- 
a dish made with eggs‘beaten up and mixed with - 
milk to a stiff-consistency, sweetened, and baked ; 
also a sitiilar preparation served in’a liquid form. 

[¢1390 Crustarde : sée CrusTave.]’ ¢1480 7 wo Cookery- 
bks. 74 Custarde.’. Custard lumbarde [Recipes identical with 
those on pp. 50, 51, for Crustade and Crustadelumbard]. 1460 
J. Russe.r Bs. Nurture 802 Bakemete, or Custade Costable, 
When eggis & crayme be geson. :1530 PALsGr. a11/2 Cus- 
tarde, dariolle [‘ Darioles, small pasties ,filled with flesh, 
henrbes, and spices, mingled, and minced together’ (Cotgr.)]. 
@ sg92 Griene Yas. JV (2861) 208 Cut it me like the battle. 
ments Of a custard, full of round holes, 2628 EARLE Jiero- 
cosnt., Cook(Arb.)47 Quaking Tarts, and quivering Custards, 
and such milke’sop Dishes, x66g P/id, Trans, I. 118 White 
like the’white of a Custard. 1688 R. Hounr Armoury (in 
Babées Bk. (1868) 231), Custard, open Pies, or without lids, 
filted with Eggs and Milk; called also -Egg-Pie. «' 1740 
Sonervitie Hodbinol iit. (2749) 158 The Custard’s jelly'd 
Flood.*'1864- Mus, Cartye Zezé, IY. 931 To take always 
the new milk and the custard at twelve. ‘"1887 R. N. Carey 
Unele-Max xv. 114 [Her] custards: and‘ flaky crust were 
famed in the village. “+ % = 2 tet. eb lee 
_2. attrib. and Comb, a. = Custard-like; as fczes- 
lard-cap, > -crown,; > -paiey -b, custard cup; pitd- 
ding custard-crammed 6d}. ; + custard-cofiin, the 
* coffin’ or crust: ofa’ “castard *;‘oustard-cups; 
& local name.(Shropshire), for’ the: Willow-herb, 
Lpilobiune hirsutum (cf. Codlinsand-créamt)eni.1 
22896 Suaxs.- Taw. Shr.\av.:iii;: 82-1 tsifa]:paltrie cap. 
A custard coffenja.bauble,a silken pie. } 1599 Nasne Lesetete 
Stuffe (5871) 29'The houses hére have not such flat custard. 


CUSTARD-APPLE. 


crowns at the top, as they have [at Cadiz]. @ 1625 Braus. 
& Fr, Bloody Bro..-ii, Do you hear? You Custard Pate, 
‘we ge to’t for high Treason, . x67z F. Puius Reg, Necess. 
3 Not to bear Offices in their Parishes or Custard-cram'd 
companies. 1676 D’Urrey Aad, Fickle 1, i, You shall drink 
Bumpers out of your Custard-Cap you Rogue. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Lug. Housckpr. (2778) 169 -A boiled Custard 
Pudding. 19787 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 
1794 I. 382 Rich as..custard pudding at a city feast. -  . 

‘Hence Cu'stardly, Cu'staxdy adjs: sz0nze-was.), 
of the nature‘of or-resembling custard. - 

1870 J. Orton Andes § Amtazons xix. (1877) 290 The rind 
..incloses a rich-custardly-pulp. é/d. 11. xxxviil, 520 A rich 
custardy pulp. ae ae 

Cuw'stard-apple. -[f prec.] The fruit of 
Anona reticulata, a native of S. America and the 
West Indies, introduced in 16th c. into the East 
Indies; it has a dark brown rind, and a yellowish 
pulp resembling custard in appearance and flavour. 
(Also ‘called bzellock's heart.) b. The tree itself. 

‘1657 Licon Barbadoes (1673) 11 Every one a dish of fruit 
..the first was Millions, Plantines the second, the third 
Bonanos. .the sixththe Custard Apple. 1703 Dampier Voy. 
ILL. 33 Full of a white soft Pulp, sweet and very pleasant, 
and most resembling a Custard of any thing... From whence 
probably it fs called a Custard-Apple by our English. 1869 
Watostey Ruined Cities Zulu Land 1. 115 Like the cus- 
tard-apple of the Madras Presidency, black, rough, and 
Teattave-looking outside, and a white, delicious custard 
inside. 

Custardmonger, obs. form of CosTERMONGER. 

Custe, obs. pa. t. of Krss v, 

+ Custi (7), @ Obs. In 1 cystis, 3 kisstis 
(Orm.). [OE. eystig = OHG. chustig, MHG. 
&ustig, f. OE. cyst =OHG. chest, Ritst, in sense of 
excellence, munificence.] Liberal, munificent. 

6897 K. ireren Gregory's Past, xx. 148 Dact he sie cystig 
and mildheort. ¢xz00 Orin 4698 Piss mahhte..makebp be 
full kisstiz mann Off whattse Godd te lenebp. ¢ 1275 Lay. 
4075 He was of 3eftes custi. ; 

Hence Cu'stinesse, liberality. 

exr7g Laub. Hom. 105 Largitas, bét is custinesse on 
englisc. | f ee 

+Custil(e, costile, Obs. Also custell. 
[a. OF. coustidle, 1sth c, in Godefroy.] A two- 
edged dagger or large knife. 

c1475 Partenay 1722 Of Army peple seing grett fuson, 
With Custiles and Gisarmes many on. bid. 4334 Gaffray 
hym smote vppon the hanche.. Wyth a costile web in hys 
sleffe gan hold, 4zd. 5853 That fine good custell.. that .. 

‘an hold Brarides the good knyght. 1479 Office Mayor of 

vistol in Eng. Gilds 427 With no Glaythes, speerys, longe 
swerdys, longe daggers, custils, nother Basjelardes, 

Custock, Sc. form of Casroox, cabbage-stalk. 

1785 Burns Halloween v. ax8x0 TaNNaHiLL Poems 
(3846) 80 A heart not worth a custock. 187z C, Greson 
Lack of Gold x, Here’s a fine custock. 


Custode!, [In ME..a. OF, cusfode (12th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. ezstos, ctsstid-em keeper, custodian : 
cf. It. czestode, also Pr. czstodi, Sp. ceestodio, from 
Rom. type czstodizs. This has long been obsolete, 
but‘the word has been re-introduced in recent times 
from Italian.]: One who has the custody of any- 


thing; a‘guardian, custodian : . 

+a. in ME, (kustéd), Os. |. . 

¢1380 Wyctir Wks. (2880) 43 Pe chesynge of his successour 
be maad of mynistris provincial and.custodis. ¢xq70 Harp- 
ynG Chron. ccxxi. vii, And of his soonne Henry he made 
custode Thomas Beauford, his vncle. 

b, in modern use, a. It- cxstode (kzsto-de), ‘pl. 
-odi, enstodian. 

{1832 Gen Be cee Il. xi. 4 If the cxstod? can be 
believed,] 1860 Hawtnorne Mard. Faun vii, The old cus 
todes knew her well. 288x Rusxix Bible in Amtiens iv. 1, 
I love too many cathedrals—though I have never had the 
happiness of being custode of even one. 

Hence +Custodery, Custodrie, office of 2 cus- 
tode, custodianship. ; 

¢ 1380 Wycuir 142s, (1880) 43 Pe mynystris & custodis may 
.-in be same 3eer in here custodries onys clepe to-gidre here 


breperen to chapitre, 
+ Custo-de 2. Obs. [a. F. custode fem., ad. L, 


custidia CUSTODY.] = CUSTODIAL sd. 

1653 H: Cocan tr. Pizto's Trav, \vi. 218 In this Procession 
were .,also the rich Custodes of their Idols..They that 
carryed them were‘clothed in yellow. 

Custodee (kastédt). [f. stem of L. castid-en, 
custody, etc. + -EB, after évwstee.] A person en- 
trusted with the custody of anything. 

1832 Austin Furistr. (879) ¥. xxv. 487 The possession of 
the custodee ought to be deemed the possession of the 
owner. 1836 C. Forster Life Bp. Febb iii. (ed. 2) 203 The 
friend of Dr. Townson, and custodee of his papers. . 

Castodial (kestdudial), and sb. [f. Li czs- 
todia custody+-aL.J- © ° ee 7 

A. adj. Relating to custody or guardianship. 

1772 Letter to Bp. Rocheste? 2(R.) The custodial charges 
and government [ofachurch]. 1841 L’ool. Frni.'4 Dec, 
After much learned argument as to the custodial relations 
of illegitimate children, 1887 Scridn. Afag. Tl. 147 Custodial 

uties. ae ~ : pny oon 

B.'sé, A vessel for preserving sacted objects, as 
the. host, relics, ete. (Cf. F. ctestode.) cerns 

1860 Reave Cloister & H.1xii.(D.), The priest. then took 
the custodial, and showed the patient the Corgis Domini 
within,’ “1887 -Hurcninson’ tr. Viresalingam’s Fortune's 
Whee 65. Harisastri- picked up his custodial and with- 

rew.- . ” as es ‘ 


1288 


Custo'diam. Jrish Law. Also erron. -ium. 
[L. etstodiam custody, from the phraseology of the 
grant.] A grant by the Exchequer (for three years) 
of lands, ete., in possession of the Crown. 

2662 Eart Orrery State Lett. (1743) 1. 82 These lands, 
which come out of the custodium at April next. 1686 R. 
Parr Life of Ussher 26 A Person of Quality. .who had newly 
obtained the Custodium of the Temporalities of that See. 
19787 Minor 270 Fresh custodiums, detainers, and executions 
were issued without number. 180z Mar. Epceworti Castle 
Rachrent (1886) 4r He takes him out a custodiam on all the 
denominations. 

attrib, 1848 Wuanton Law Lex., Custodian lease, a grant 
from the Crown under the Exchequer seal, by which the cus- 
tody of lands, etc., seised in the King’s hands, is demised or 
committed to some person as Gustodee or lessee thereof. 

Custodian (kzstou'diin}. [fas prec. + -an.] 
One who has the custody of a thing or person ; 
a guardian, keeper. 

(Not in Topp 1818, Wersrer 1828, or Craic 1847.) 

31781 in Se/. Papers Twining Fayt, (1887) 58 The custodian 
of the galleries. 1836 Dickens Sk, Boz (ed. 3) I. 205 ‘To 
act as custodian of the person of the supposed lunatic. 1872 
Baceuot Physics § Pol. (1876) 28 The close oligarchy, the 

atriciate .. recognised as the authorised custodian of the 
fixed law. 

Hence Custo‘dianship, the office of a custodian. 
, 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 550/1 Loading the library table and 
increasing the responsibility of Mr, Miller's custodianship. 
1883 Yimes_t June 4 The public should contribute to.. 
a well-organized custodianship for such treasures. 

+Custodient, 2. Obs. rare—1. [ad L. custo- 
@ient-cm, pr. pple of custodire to guard.] Guarding, 
protecting. 

1657 Jeanes in Heber's Jer. Taylor (x839) I. 63 The cus- 
todient grace of God. : 

Custodier (kostsdisz). Also 5 costodyer, 
gcustodiar. [f L. czstéd¢a custody + -ER.] 

One who has the custody of anything; a custo- 


dian. Now esp. Scotch. 

¢ 1470 Harpine Chroz. Lxxviu. i, My knightes..My landes 
helpe, custedyefr]s of my crowne, cxq85 Digdy Afyst, 
(1882) 1. 628 Now euery costodyer kepe well hys wall. 
1820 Scorr 4 bdof xix, He had become .. the custodier, as 
the Scottish phrase went, of some important state secret. 
1839 Morn, Herald in Spirit piers Conserv, Press 
(1840) I. 1 er Custodiar to the Bank of England’s treasure. 
1892 Lp. Hannen in Law Rep. App. Cases 163 The appel- 
lant..is bound..to live in the bank house as custodier of 


the whole premises. 
+ Curstodite, v. Obs. rare—*. [f. L. castadit-, 


ppl. stem of castodire to guard, f. cestdd-em guar- 
dian.] ‘vans. To guard, protect. 

1657 Tomtinson Rexou's Disp. 341 The athenian matrons 
..the better to custodite their chastity. 

Custodrie: see Cusropery under CusToDE. 

Custody (ke'stédi). “Also 5-6 -dye, 5-7 -die, 
7 costodie. [ad. L. ctstadia guarding, keeping, 
£. custos, custod-ent guardian, keeper: see -Y.] 

1. Safe keeping, protection, defence; charge, care, 

guardianship. Const. of the thing guarded, or of 
the person guarding it. 
, 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 3 There to rest as your Tresour 
in the Custodie of the seid Chief Officer. x53 More in 
Grafton Chron, II. 772 Both.. for a while to be in the 
custody of their mother. r3§5 Epen Decades 54 Leauynge 
the custodye of the fortresse with a certeyne noble gentel- 
man. «1626 Bacon (J.), There was prepared a fleet_of 
thirty ships for the custody of the narrow seas. 1652 Sir 
E. Nicnotas in WV. Papers (Camden) I. 320 When he shall 
have the custody of the Great Seal. 1704 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4048/4 She [a mare] was seen .. in custody of a Man. 
1781 Gipson Decl. & F. TIL, Ixiv. 609 The custody of the 
passes was neglected. 189: Law Ti#nes XC. 462/1 Where 
the court refuses a parent the custody of his child. 

2. The keeping of the officers of justice (for some 
presumed offence against the law); confinement, 
imprisonment, durance. 

[1g90 Suaxs. Cor. Err, t, i. 156 Iaylor, take him tothy cus- 
todie.} 16z2 Corvat Crudities 4 Heshall beapprehended b 
some Souldiers..and committed to safe custody til he hat! 
paid some fee for his ransome. 1663 Maney Grotius' Low 
C. Warres 129 He had .. committed him to hard and close 
Custody, more out of suspition, than for any Crimes. 1727 
Swit What passed in London, That so..honest a man 
should be ordered into custody. 1802 M. Epceworrn 
Moral T. (1816) I. xv. 120 The constables .. appeared. 
T. R. was taken into custody, 1888 Mortey Burke 61 The 
messenger of the serjeant-at-arms attempted to take one of 
them into custody in his own shop in the city. F 

+8. The office of a keeper; guardianship. Ods. 

x609 Bite (Douay) Vu, viii, 26 Thus shalt thou dispose 
to the Levites in their custodies. x6rr Sreep Hist. Gi. 
Brit. 1x. ix, 30 Who gaue away. .such Honours, Custodies, 
and Dignities, as were vacant. x6x3 Sir H. Fincn Law 
(2636) 286 Custodies of Woods, Parks, Forrests, Chases. 

+4. A case for keeping a thing in. Ods. rare, 

1483 Caxron Gold. Leg. 240/3 His bookes whiche had 
[not] a custodye [andlun habentes conservatoriun) fyl in 
the water. | - : \ : 
. 5, attrib... : : ; 

@ 162g Core in Gutch Cof?, Cur. I. 122 Custody. Lands, 
anciently termed the Crown Lands, answered in the.Pipe. : 

Custom (ks'stem), sb. Forms: 2-7 custume, 
custome, (3 kustume), 3-7 costome, (4.-toum, 
-tum, kostome), 4-7 custum, -costom, -(5 cus- 
tomme, costeme, 5-6 costume, 6 coustome, 
4-custom. [a. OF, crstume; costume 11-12th c. 
(later, cosstime, now. coutszme) from Romanic *¢os- 


tumne :—L. *costitmen, substituted for *costudue 


CUSTOM, 


| L. consuétidinem, In other Romanic forms, 
Pr. costum, It. and Pg. costume, Sp. costumbre, 
masc., there is change of gender after sbs. in 
-timen; while Pr. costuma, cosdunima, It. costuma, 
f, med.L. coustuma, show retention of gender with 
assimilation of the ending to -¢ nouns. Costume 
is another form of the same word, of recent 
adoption from It., through Fr.] 

1. A habitual or usual practice; common way 
of acting; usage, fashion, habit (either of an in- 
dividual or of a community). 

¢1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 75 Vereze us wid alle iuele cus- 
tomes, did. 89 It is custume bat ech chirchsocne god bis 
dai a procession. ¢1340 Hampote Psatter xxi. 16 As 
hundes folus ther custom in berkyng & bitynge. ¢ 1350 
Wilt, Palerne 2010 On pat knew be kostome of be cuntre 
of grece. cxqsotr. 7. ad Kempis’ [mit.1. xiv, Olde custom 
is harde to breke, 1826 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 162 b, 
Let vs not come to y® chirche by vse & custome, as the oxe 
to his stalle. 1576 Fremna Panopl, Epist. B iij, Other 
fourmes of salutations are also in custome. 1608 Suaxs. 
Ham... iv. 15 It isa Custome More honour'd in the breach, 
then the obseruance, 1683 Evetyn Diary 12 Feb., Much 
offended at the novel costome of burying every one within 
the body of the Church. 1713 BerkeLey Hylas § Phil u. 
Wks. I. 309 Common custom is the standard of propriety in 
language. 1732 — Adciphr. v. § 12 ‘The general manners 
and customs of those people. 1719 Younc Revenge w. i, 
I went into the garden, As is my custom. 1833 Ht, Mar- 
Tinsau Bricry Creek iii. 46 The settlers .. followed the old 
custom... of holding their market on a Saturday, 1859 
Mut Liberty 126 The despotism of custom is everywhere 
the standing hindrance to human advancement, 

b. The practising of anything habitually; the 
being or becoming accustomed, 

1§26 Pilger, Perf. \W. de W. 1331) 78 Whan a synner 
commeth to the custome of synne, than he falleth to con- 
tempte. 1534 Wuirinton 7udllyes Offices 1, (1§40) 27 Cus- 
tome and practyse must be vsed, that we may be as good 
accompters of our offyces. 1608 Br, Haus Char, Virtues 
4 V, 11.94 Custome of sinne hath wrought this senslesnesse. 
1867 Jean Incetow Dreams that came true vii, Custom 
makes all things easy. 

+e. Of custom: according to custom, usually, 
as usual; also adjectévally, usual, customary. Obs. 

61400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 124 A man pat usib of custum 
sich a maner dietynge. x596 Chrox. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
74 It hathe bene of ane olde costome that sent Gorge 
shulde be kepte holy day. 1576 Freninc Panopl., Epist. 
tzz For some things there be which of custome I shake 
off, 1688 Evetyn Afenz. (1857) 11. 296, zgth Nov. I went 
to the Royal Society, We..dined together as of custom. 

+d. Custom of women (med.L. consuetudo): 


menstruation. Obs. 

x6xz Biste Gen, xxxi. 35 The custome of women is vpon 
mee. 1705 BosMAN Guinea 210 When the Custom of 
een is upon the Female Sex, they are. esteemed un- 
clean. 

e. Applied to specific usages of particular 

peoples ; ¢. g. the periodical massacres in Dahome. 

1820 a Rev, XXI1L 296 Dahomeans do not make war to 
make slaves, but to make prisoners to kill at the Customs. 
1881 Standard 12 Nov. 5/1 The Ashantis, like the Da- 
homeyans, have their ‘customs’ or periodical executions, 

2. Law, An established usage which By long 
continuance has acquired the force of a law or 
right, esp. the established usage of a particular 
locality, trade, society, or the like. 
+ In French history applied to the special usages of different 
provinces and districts which had grown into a local body 
of law, as the custou: of Normandy, of Paris, etc. 

e1400 Test. Love 11. (1560) 293 b/: Custome is of commen 
usage by length of time used, and custome nat write is 
usage. 1923 Firznerp. Surv. 4 Oxganges, rentes, or suche 
other customes as the tenauntes vse, a 1626 Bacon Max. § 
Uses Com. Law (1635) 37 Having..gained a custome by 
use of occupying their lands, they now are called coppy 
holders. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect, (1685) 22 The Common 
Law of England is a Collection of the General Common 
Custom, and Usages of the Kingdom. 1726 AYLIFFE Pa- 
vergon 195 A Statute has the express Consent of the 
People, whereas a Custom has only their tacit agreement 
to it. 31967 Bracxsrons Cosa. IT. 38 Declaring, that the 
will of the lord was to be interpreted by the custom of the 
manor, 19769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11, 409 Stafford.. 
This Town retains the antient Custom of Borough English. 
1818 Cruise Diges?. (ed. 2) I. 360 Every species of waste.. 
not warranted by the custom of the manor. 1864 Kirk 
Chas. Bold 1, 11. ii. g00 The ‘customs’ of Li¢ge—that is to 
say its constitution and its laws—were.. forever abrogated. 

+8. Customary service due by feudal tenants to 
their lord; customary rent paid in kind or in. 
money; any customary tax or tribute paid to 
a-lord or ruler. Oés. in actual use, : 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 11x Ne costom no seruise 
of-ping bat he forgaf. cx450 S#. Cuthdert (Surtees) 7984 
The monkes possessiouns made he Fra all seruice and cus- 
tomes fre. ‘xg23 FirzHers. Surv. Prol., What rentes, cus- 
tomes, and.seruice he ought to.haue of them [the tenants}. 
1535 CovERDALE Azra iv. x3 Then shal,not they geue 
tribute, toll, and yearly customé, _ 1632 Lirucow Tyav, iv. 
(1682) 152 He disannulled all the exactions..upon his tribu- 
tary Christian subjects ; and cancelléd ‘the ‘custom or tythe 
of their male’ children. :-164% Termes dela Ley 97 Custome 
is also used ., for such services as ‘Tenants of a Manor 
owe unto their Lord. ¢2730 Burr Lett, N. Scoti, (1818) 
II. 52 Their rent is chiefly, paid in kind ..such as barley, 
oatmeal, and what they call customs, as .sheep,. lambs, 
poultry, butter,&e, bgt oe eg te oy 

4. :Tribute, toll, ‘impost, or duty, levied by-‘the 


lord or local authority upon commodities on their 
way'to market; esf. that levied in the name of the 
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king or sovereign authority upon merchandise ex- 
ported ‘from or imported into his dominions; now 
levied only upon imports from foreign countriés. 
The Customs: the duties levied upon imports as 
a branch of the public revenue; the department 
of the Civil Service employed in levying these 
duties. (Now rarely in singular, and never with ¢.) 

In this sense the OE. name was Zolf (Ger. soll); consue- 
tudo occurs in Magna Carta, cus¢unza in med.L. passim. 
In early times the customs were distinguished as wagua 
custuma, ‘the great custom’, levied upon ris and im- 
ports, and parva custuma, ‘the litele custom’, levied upon 
goods taken to market within the realm, 

(ce r325 ter Camerarii i.(Sc. Statutes), Braxiatores, carni- 
fices, custumarios magne et parue custume. 15¢4 ¢ Se, 
transi. Breustaris, fleschewaris, custumaris alswel of greit 
custom as of small custum.] ¢z4c0o Maunnev. (Roxb.) xvi, 
75 pe emperour takez mare of pat citee {Tabreez} to cus. 
tomez of marchandise pan pe ricchest Cristen king .. may 
dispend. ¢3440 Promp. Parv, 111 Custum, kyngys dute, 
custuma, 1483 Act: Rich. I1I,c. 8 Pream., aying: less 
Custume for the Lokkys then for the hole wollyn Flese. 
1534 Tinpace A/a?é. ix. 9 He sawe a man syt a receyuinge 
of custome, named Mathew. 58x Marseck Bk. of Notes 
271 Customes are these which are paide of Merchaundises, 
and of those things which are either carried out or brought 
in, 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 152 Custumers of the itill 
custum (that is, of gudes cumand to the market). 1669-70 
Marvene Corr, exl, Wks. I]. 311 Setting a high custom 
upon all forain Corn. 2710 Swirt Frnd. Stella Oct. 10 § 19 
The handkerchiefs will put in some friend's pocket, not 
to pay custom. 1766 C, Leappetrer Royal Gauger (ed. 6) 
3t. 1x. 333 The Commissioners of the Customs are to pay into 
the Exchequer the remaining Part of the Produce of such 
Seizure made by the Officers of the Customs. 1838-42 
Arnon Ast. Romie (1846) IU. xlili. 114 Collectors of cus- 
toms and portduties, 1863 H. Cox /usfif. 1. ix. 196 Among 
the permanent taxes, the most considerable are the customs 
«sand the excise duty. 

5. The practice of customarily resorting to 
2 particular shop, place of entertainment, etc. to 
make purchases or give orders ; business patronage 
or support. 

1596 Suaxs, Tam, Shr. tv. iii. 99 Go hop me ouer euery 
kennell home, For you shall hop without my custome sir, 
1664 Perys Diary 31 Mar., A tailor, whom I have presented 
my custom. 2 9 Bunyan Holy Cilie 17 What wonderful 
custom the Church of God at this day shall have among all 
sorts of People, for her Heavenly Treasures. 1729 Swirt 
Modest Proposal, This food would likewise bring fie 
Custom to taverns, 2833 Hr. Martinrau Brooke Farm 
vii. 88 They ran in debt to the grocer till he refused their 
custom. 1893 Law Times XCV. s/2 Other persons who 
had been customers discontinued their custom. 

6. attrib. and Combd., as (sense 1) custom-gene- 
rated, -governed adjs. 3 (sense 2=3) extstont law, -ser- 
vice; (sense 4) custom-collector, -gatherer ; customs 
duties, lavus, etc. ; CUSTOM-HOUSE ; (Sense 5) cits- 
tom-shrunk adj., -work; ‘toustom-day, ?a day 
on which a customary service is rendered by a 
tenant ; custom-free a., {ree from custom, toll, or 
tribute; free from custom duty; custom-mill, (a) 
a mill belonging to a feudal proprietor at which 
his tenants are obliged to grind their corn, paying 
‘custom’ for the accommodation ; (4) a mill that 
grinds for customers; custom-office = Custom- 
House; | customesick a@., morbidly subject to 
custom or habit. - 

€ 1688-9 in Maidment Sc. Pasguils (1868) 263 Our new 
kings vicegerent .. More fit to be a factor or ‘custome 
collector. x518 Rental Bk. in Trans. Kilkenny Archzol. 
Soc, Ser. u. TV. 123 A *custom day on every howse to ripp 
bind & drawe. 1845 MeCuctocn Taxation n. v. (1852) 234 
*Customs duties existed in England previottsly to the Con- 

est, 2878 Jrvons Prin, Pol, Econ, 128 The customs 
duties levied upon wine, spirits, tobacco..when .they are 
imported, «1680 Burner Ment, (1759) 1, 80 To take up a 
Degree, With all the Learning to it, *Custom-free, 820 
in Aisdon’s Surv. Devor Ap » 27 Towns. .free from Tax 
and Toll, such as we .. call Custom-free. 1656 Trarr 
Comm, Luke iii, 12 These (publicans] were toll-takers, 
*custom-gatherers for the Romans, 3630 2. Yoksuson's 
Kingd, §& Comnuv, 71 The..*Custome law, that by the 
particular custome of Manors and Towns) lands should be 
divided by the custome of Gavel kinde, 1703 Lond. Gas. 
No. aint The Manor and Royalty of Bovey-Tracy, with 
the Fairs, Markets, and *Custom Mills. 1888 Trsster 
Metal, Gold 33 At custom-mills the quartz_is delivered in 
wagons. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /udia 1.25 The Com: 
pany's *custom-oflices on the opposite bank. 1676 Puiuurs 
Purch. Patter 2 What *Custom-service hath been done of 
old By those who formerly the same did hold. 1603 Suaxs. 
Afeas. for M1, 1. ii. 85 What with the gallowes, and what with 
pouerty, lam*Custom-shrunke. 1634 W. Woon New Eng, 
Prosp. i. iy, They are not a little phantasticall or *custom- 
sick in this particular. 1884 N. ¥. Herald 27 Oct. 746 
Wanted—tailoress on first class *custom work, © 

+ Custom (kzstom), v. Obs, or arch, ' [a. OF, 
ostimer, coustunrer, f, costeuee, coustime CUSTOM. ] 

L. fans. To render (a thing) customary or usual, 
to practise habitually; usually Zass. to be customary 
or usual; == Accusrox I, ‘ 

2394 Proclam, in York Myst, Introd. 34 Yat yai come 
furth in array and in ye manere as it has been vsed and cus- 
tomed before yis time, 2483'Cath. Aug. 87 To Custome 
or to make Custome, guadiare, ritare, jnguadiare. ¢ 1300 
Atelusine xxi. 114.The patrons made theire recommend- 
acions to god as customed itis. 1626 W. SctaTer Z.xfos, 
2 Thess, (1629) 175 Let him, iterate ‘it, of intolerable ic be- 
comes graue onely..custome it, it proues. .insensible, 

2. To accustom, habituate (oneself or another). 

exgro Banctay Afirr, Gd. Manners (1570) Gij, Nor 
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custome not thy selfe to boste. 1580 HoLtysanp J7eas. 
fr. Tong, Accoustumer, to custome, to enure, s'eiccous- 
tumer, to vse, to custome himselfe. 1633 J. Dose Hist. 
Septuagint Those that custome and acost themselves 
with men Wise and Prudent. 18s5 Sixcretos Virgil I. 73 
Custom thyself to be invoked by vows, 

b, pass. To be accustomed, wont, or used (eo do 
something). 

1483 Caxton G, de da Tour exxxviii. 195 Yf he be cus- 
tommed to doo cuylle. 1533 Lo. Berners Aion cxxv. 
456 The trybute that is coustomyd to be payed in this 
citye, x56x Hoityvsusu Hou. Apoih, 29a, He is costumed 
to eat unnaturall and unkinde meates. “1674 Govt. Tongue 
ix. § 15 (1684) 154 As a horse {turns}. .into that inn to which 
he is customed. 

G, zt. (in same sense as b). rare. 

3430 Pilger. Lif Manhode 1. cxxix. (2869) 68, I hadde not 
customed to be armed. 1596 SPENSER FO. v. ii. 7 Ona 
Bridge he custometh to fight. 

3. érans. To pay duty or toll on; to pass through 
the custom-house. 

1494 det 11 Hen. VII, c. 13 Every Mare so shipped ere 
they be customed. c¢1s9z Martowr Yew of Malta 1. 1, 
‘Thy ships are safe .. the merchants .. have sent me to know 
whether yourself will come and custom them. 1g99 Hak- 
Luyt Voy. Il, 238 When they have customed their goods. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj, 152 They search not the shippes, for 
wooll, or gudes not custumed. 1720 Lond Gas, No. 5851/3 
If any Person shall Custom any Goods of any Stranger 
.. whereby the King foseth his Custom. 

b. To levy duty or toll upon. rare, 

1611 Heywoop Golden Age w. i, We custom them, And 
they enrich our coffers, A 

4. To bestow one’s custom on; to deni with 
(a person) or at (a shop’; to frequent as a cus- 
tomer. 

1608 Bacox Adu, Learn, 11. xiii. § 7. 52 If a shooemaker 
should haue no shooes in his shoppe, but onely worke, as hee 
is bespoken, hee should bee weakely customed. 1639 Mayxe 
City Match 11. v, We .. custom'd your house And help'd 
away your victuals, 168: P. Rycaut Critich 121 When 
they perceived the Shop so well customed by the famous 
Themistocles. 

Customable (kzstamib’l), a Also 4-6 
custum(m)able, 5 -abil, -eable, customabylle, 
‘mable, custymabil, 6 costomable. [a. OF. 
cust-, cost-, coustumable, f. custume, coustumer, 
Custos sé, and uv, : see -ABLE.] 

+1. Of things or actions: According to custom ; 
customary, usual, Obs. 

3388 Wycur Nut. xxix. 6 With customable [2382 woned} 
fetynee offryngis, 1460 Carcrave Chron. 34 Whanne 
Nylus, the grete ryver, had. .descendid into his customable 
mesure. 1532 More Confn . Tindale Wks, 3809/1 After hys 
custumable fashion, 287: Gotpixc Calvin on Ps. xiix.s It 
was a customable matter in those dayes to sing Psalmes to 
the harp. 1663 Avon-bimn. 65 It is so natural, so custom. 
able to us, we have no sense or feeling of it. 

+b. Depending upon established custom; = 


, CusToMARY 4, Obs. 


1580 Lyty Enphues (Arb) 4: 
haue dependeth vppon statute 
Jaw..Then vpon customable law. 

+e. as adv, =CusromaBiy. Obs. 

1303 R. Brusse Handl. Synue 3768 Pys synne [of curs. 
ing} ys nat dampnable But hyt be seyde custummable, 2867 
R. Mutcaster Fortescuc's De Laud, Leg. (1672) 121 b, In 
the common bench there are customable v. Justices, or six 
atthe most. 2661 Morcan Sph. Gesttry w, iit. 47 The one 
sort customable wearing their hood on the left shoulder, 

+2. Of persons: a. Accustomed (0), wont (/0 do 
a thing); b. (with agent-noun) Habitual. Ods, 

3303 R, Brunxe Handl, Synne 2014 3yf thou be custum- 
able bar to, pou synnest gretly. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
iv. xxii, He was aye customable.. for to be vengeabdle. 
©1449 Preock Refr. (Rolls) 11. un. xix. & King Saul was 
a wickid customable synner. x95 Coverpate (¢it/c), 
A Chvistian Exhortacion unto customable Swearers. 

3. Liable to custom or duty; dutiable. zare. 

1329 Oath of Comptroller of Customs in Thynne Animady, 
(1865) Notes x3: The thinges customeable which shall cum 
to the saide porte. KENE Sc. Acts Table s.v, Crs- 
tomers, Customable gudes may nocht be caried foorth of 
the Realme. 2963 Act 3 Geo. //f, c.22 Any Ship..Inden 
with customable or prohibited Goods. 1893 7imes 17 June 
13/5 Areturn has been presented to the House of Commons 
of the duty on ‘Customable’ goods .. removed, duty paid, 
from Great Britain to Ireland. 

Hence | Customableness. | 

1388 Wvceiie Ecclus. xx. 28 Betere is a theef than the 
customablenesse of a man, a leesynmongere, 1583 GoLDING 
Catoin on Deut. clvii. 97x, The customablenesse of sick 
nesses, 1730-6 Baitev (folio), Customadleness, customarir 


ness, liableness to pay custom, 
+ Customabl , adv, Obs, [f. prec. +-LY 2] 


According to custom, as a matter of custom; 
habitually, usually, customarily. 

1303 R. vn he pa ee 2697 Syf bey synn ic os 
tumma 1 be hope o! mercy." ¢ 1430 Filer, L3y 
Manhode t. exxviil. (2860) 67 This tae: wicks the kyng 
Salomon bar sum tyme customableche. 2485 Caxton Chas, 
Gé. 118 Gyue almesse to p* poure peple largely and custom- 
ably. 1848-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer 133 b,; Whensoeuer 
the people be customably assembled to pray in the churche.. 
3697 View Penal Laws 257 ‘Where the Inhabitants have 


The regiment that they 
we ..Then vpon common 


hot customably used to river or wash their Sheep. : 


+Cu'stomage. Ols. rare. [2. OF. costume 
age, £, coustumer; see Cusrox uv. and -AGE.] 
Levying or Paani of custom. : : 

1632 Rowtey Woman never Vext 1. i, When she returns 
laden with merchandise, And safe deliver'd with our custom- 
age. 


CUSTOMARY. 


Customal, sd.; see Cusrumay. , ‘ 

+Customal, a. Obs. rare. fad. OF. costemel 
customary : see Cusros sb, and -aL.] Customary, 
usual, habitual. 

40x Pol. Pocms (Rolls) II. z Thou usist thi customale 
Sonsini thou, hast so lerned to lye thou kanst not leve 
werk, F 

+Cu'stomance, cu'stumance. Obs. [a. 
OF. cost-, corstumance, 1, cost-, coustamer to custom 
+-ANOE.] : 

L, Customary practice ; custom, habit. 

€1386 Cuaucer Monk's T. 521 This Nero hadde eck 
a custumance In  Southe agein his maister for to ryse. 1393 
Gower Conf. IY. 164 Of his comun custumaunce. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 307/4 Ledde .. fro the cyte of Sodome 
that is to wete fro the custommaunce of Synne. 1528 Payxet 
Salerne’s Pr doped 1 Breakynge from customable vsé hurteth 
greuously: for customance is an other nature, 

2. Customary gathering ; frequenting. rare. 
3513-75 Diurn. Occurrents (1833) 340 At the croce of 
Edinburgh quhair maist custumance of peipill war. PAR 

Customarily (kestemirili), adv. (f. Cus- 
TOMALY a. + -LY2.J In a customary manner; 
usually, habitually; as a matter of custom. 

@161z2 Doxne BiaBavaros (1644) 187 Naturally and cus- 
tomarily men thought it good to dye so. 1660 T. Govce 
Chr. Direct. iii. (1831) 33 ‘They are uttered customarily in 
a way of form, niaraly. fom the teeth outward. 1720 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 5826/1 The Nobility met as customarily. 2859 
Mitt Liberty i. (1865) 5/2 There seems to be no principle 
by which the propriety ., of government interference is 
customarily tested. 

Cu'stomariness. [f. next + -xEss.} 

1. The quality of being customary or habitual. 

3660 Boyvie Seraph. Love xviii, (1700) 111 By the cus- 
tomariness of their being sed, they prove less con- 
spicuous, 1663-4 Marve.t Corr, Wks. 1! 5 11, 132 Out 
of the customariness of that expression. 1836 Sin H. TayLor 
Statesman vi. 41 The customariness of many metaphorical 
uses of words makes us unconscious of their metaphor. 
1890 Spectator 4 Jan., This customariness of our well-being 
»+partly explains optimism, , os 

tb. Perfunctoriness or formality arising from 
habitual performance. Ods. 

@1640 J. BALL Power of Godliness (1657) 158 Discontent 
and hypocrisie, and customariness in good duties, 1646 T. 
Hortos Sinne's Discov. Aur prayers are so full of coldnesse 
.-and our fastings so full of customariness. 1653 Baxter 
pits Consc, 119 Their,.dulness and customariness in 

uty. . ; 

2. A being accustomed or used toa thing. vare, 

1864 Hawrnorne Dr. Grimshawe's Secret xi, Stilldim, .but 
our eyes. have gained an acquaintance, a customariness, 
with the medium. 

Customary (kestomiri),2. Also 6 -rye, 6-7 
-tie, 7 costomary. [ad. med.L. custumdrius, 
omdarius, tepr. L, consuetidinarius, {, consuétidin- 
em: sce Custom and -ary.] ms 

1. According to custom; commonly used or 
practised ; usual, habitual, accustomed, wonted. 

1607 Suaks, Cor. 11. fil. 93, I haue heere the Customatic 
Gowne, 1645 Rutnerrorn 7ryal § Tri. Faith (1845) 116 
Customary running Jengtheneth the breath, 170g Stanuore 
Paraphr, U1, 525 The utter Insensibility..of the. Cons * 
science, which customary sinning introduces. xzgz2 W. 
Rocers Vay. 33 Such Weather is customary as we draw - 
near the Line. 1838 Lytton ddice 43 Recovering his 
customary self-possession. 1863 Gro, Evior Romola t.xx, 
It was customary to have very long troops of kindred and 
ftiends at the., betrothal, ’ ‘ 

b. évansf. of persons, Obs. (Ch habitual.) 

1796 Pecce Anonym, (1809) 189 It falls not within the 
compass of, my tomembeance, that g customary Dram-drinker 
ever Jeft it off. . 

2, Established by or depending on custom. 

1660 Wintsrorp Scales Comin, 36 The customary measure 
of any place being known..to find how much it will make 
by a greater or a lesser measure of another place. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) HI, 161 The family was a religious 
and customary institution binding the members together. 

+8. Perfunctory or mechanical from habitual 


performance. Obs. : F 

2654 Wittock Zaotonia 349 Inher devotions, she is - 
scrious, not Customary. [1670 CLARENDON Confentpl. on 
Ps, Tracts(1727) 712 There isa customary recital of prayers,’ 
and as customary an unconcernment in them.] 

4. Law. a, Liable, subject to, or under customs or 
dues of various kinds, as czstomary tenants (med. 
L. custumarii), tenure, lands, etc. But in later 
usage this has come to be taken as; Holding or 
held by custom (e.g. of the manor), pb. Relating 
to, depending on, or established by custom ag | 
contrasted with general law. ; 

Customary mill = Custom mill : see Custos 6. 

1523 Vrrzners, Surv. Prol, Than may the lorde.. haue 
parfyte knowledge. .who is his freholders, copye holders, 
customarye tenaunte, or tenaunt at his wyll. Lbid, 15 They 
. ought to haue a customarie role, wherin is cucry mannes 
lande contayned, and what rent, customes, and seruyces 
eucry man ought to pay and do. 1577 Harrison Lngland 
11, ix. (1877) 5. 202 Customarie law consisteth of certeine laud- 
able customes vsed in some priuat countric. zg92 West 
ast Pt. Symbol. § 103 C, The said customarie lands and 
tenements. 1620 J. Winxinson Coroners § Sherifes 145 
If spy comomitls tenant or copiholder hold two parcels of 
land by herriot service. 1709 Lond. Gas, No. 4sos/e The 
several Manors of Bovey-Tracey [etc.].. with the Market 
and Fairs of Bovey-Tracey aforesaid, and the Customary 
Mills there, 1789 Bentuam Princ. Legist. xix. §28 The . 
laws. .may subsist cither in the form of statute or in that of 
customary law. -2858 Lp. St, Leonanos Handy Bh. Prop. 


CUSTOMARY. 


Law xx, 1st Property of every description, including copy: 
held and customarylands. 1880 Ties 9 Aug, 3/5 A custom 
had existed, which had now become a part of the customary 
estate, that the customary tenants should win and get the 
minerals under their own tenements. 

b. Customary court: formerly in England, a 
manorial court which exercised jurisdiction over 
thecopyhold tenants of the manor, and administered 
the custom of the manor as contrasted with the 
common law. It is distinguished from the court 
baron which exercised a jurisdiction over free- 
holders. Customary holder, a customary tenant ; 
so customary-hold, 

xs23 Firzners, Surv. xviii. (1539) 39 Copye holder, Cus. 
tomary holder. 1628 Coke Ox Lift. 58a, A customary Court, 
and that doth concerne Copiholders, and therein the Lord 
or his Steward is the Judge. Now as there can be no 
Court baron without freeholders, so there cannot bee this 
kind of customary Court without Copiholders or Customary 
holders, 1844 Wittiams Real Prop. (1877) 225 Any free- 
hold, copyhold or customary-hold property. 1876 K. E. 
Dicsy Real Property v. § 6, 256. 

+5. Of the nature of customs-duty or tribute. 

1677 Str T. Herpert Trav. 43 Toll gatherers .. ready to 
search and exact a customary Tribute for the Mogul. 

6. as sé. A customary ceremony. 

19756 S. RicHarpson Corresp. (1804) IIT, 231 The little 
parting customaries are not to be mentioned. 


Customary (kostemiri), custumary (ko's- 
tizmari), 56. [ad. med.L. custum@rius, -drium, 
representing OF. coustumiéer, L. consuétidinarius, 
-@rizm, subst. uses of the adj.; see prec.) 

1..Zaw. A written collection of customs (see 
Custom sh. 2); a book or document setting forth 


the customs of a manor, city, province, etc. 

3604 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 432 The Costomary of the mannor 
of Tettenhall regis. @ 1618 Ratvicn in Gutch Col?. Cur L 
64 By the customary of Bretaigne the Lords have aids to- 
wards the marrying of their daughters, 1818 HaLLam Jfid, 
Ages (1841) 1. i. 133 The earliest written customary in France 
is that of Bearn. 1883 Law Tiimes' Rep, LILI. gyo3/2 Although 
such custom was not contained in any of the customaries of 
the manor. 

b. transf. The customs of a country, etc, col- 
lectively, even though not reduced to writing. 

1796 Burke Regic, Peace i. Wks. VIII. 182 The whole of 
the polity and economy of every country in Europe .. was 
drawn from the old Germanick or Gothick custumary. 1839 
Dasent Pop. Tales fr. Norse Introd. xi., The codes of the 
Lombards, Franks, and Goths were not mere savage, brutal 
customaries, . 18 : 

2. Eccl. A treatise containing the ritual and cere- 
monial usages of a religious house, order, college ; 


= CONSUETUDINARY 5d. 

188z J. W. Leco Notes Hist. Liturg. Colours 43 Richard 
de Ware was Abbot of Westminster from 1258 to 1283, and 
caused a custumary to be written, 

+ Customed (ke'stamd, goer. kustaméd), Af/. a. 
Obs, or arch, [f. Custos + -En.] 

1. Acenstomed, usual, customary; established by 


custom, 

138 Wyciur Za. y. 18 3e shulen selde the customyd 
noumbre of tilys. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 428/2 On ester- 
day aboue his customed pytaunce he ete two egges. 1595 
Suaks. Yokn mt. iv. 155 No common winde, no customed 
event, But they will..call them Meteors, prodigies, and 
signes, 1649: BuitHe Zug. Improv. Intpr, (1653) 95 Let 
not passion nor old customed corrupted Will prevail. 1750 
Gray £legyxxviii, One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d 
hill. ‘2892 G. Macponarn Wilf, Cumb, I, xiii. 207 The 
ae to dance, a customed observance at Moldwarp 

all. 

2. Of merchandise: Charged with duty, or on 
which duty has been paid. : 

1604 E. Grimstoné tr. Acoste’s Hist. Indies 223 Siluer 
that was marked and customed. 1611 Corer., Gadellé.. 
Ciistomed for; on which an Impost is layed. x62x Botton 
‘Stat, Ivel, 44 (x2 Edw. IV) He or they so. .carrying hydes, 
or any other staple merchandises into Scotland, not cus- 
tomed, shall forfeit [ete.}. ‘ 

3.’ Frequented or patronized by customers. 

1894 Prat Yervell-ho, 111. 66 A house well customed. 1611 
Ricu Aonest,' Age (1844) 39 An ill customed shoppe. 1703 
Lp. Orrery As yor find 22 u. ii, I have more invitations. . 
than the best-custom’d Lawyer has Clients, 


+Gu'stomer, a Obs. [2. OF. costemier, cous- 
tumier customary, accustomed, wonted = Pr. cos- 
tumier; cosdumnter, med.L. costumarius :—Rom, 
*eostumsarto for L. corsuétidinaritts + see CUSTOM- 
and -ER,] Accustomed; wont. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi, Synne 8807 Who so euer barto 
ys custummer.-_ 1393 Gower Con/t I. 224 If thou were ever 
Custumere To fals semblaunt inany wise. ¢rqoo Row. Rose 
4939 Youthe, his chamberere’ That to.done yvelle is cus- 
tommere. ¢1450 Kut, de la Tour (1868) 134 The good lady 
was custumer to herburghe the holy profites. ~ 
‘Customer (kz'stomez), sd. Forms: 5 custum- 
mere, costomer, 5-7 custumer, 6. customar,cus- 
tymer, customyer, 7 custumier, 5— customer. 
[In senses x and 2, and in-6, a. late AngloFr. 


custumer, med.L, custumarins =consuetidinarits :. 
see Du Cange. In the other senses the-word ap-. 


pears to be an Eng. formation upon Cusrox.} 


+1. One who acquires ownership by long use or ||. 


possession ; a customary holder, Ods. 
o2q40 Promp. Parv 111 Custummere, custumarits, iste 
captor. : aie 


Von. TI. 
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+2. An official who collects customs or dues; 
a custom-house officer. Ods. ; 

{See Custom sé. 4 1st quot.J 1448 Act 27 Hen. VI, c.2 
Chescun Custumer Countrollour Sercheour & Surveiour. 
1483 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Househ, Ord, 27 Corouners, 
custumers, countrollers, serchers. 1486 Act 3 Hen. VI/, 
c. 8 The Customer or Comptroller of the same Port. 1509 
Barciay Ship of Fooles (1570) 11 He shall be made a com- 
mon Customer .. of Lin, Callis, or of Deepe. 1548 UpaLt 
ete, Evasm. Par. Mark ii. 22 Sitting at the receipt of 
custome, for he was a_publicane or customer. 1609 [see 
Custom sé. 4]. _16gz Bepere in Fuller’s Abel Rediv., 
Erasnius (1867) 1. 74 All the gold he brought with him.. 
except five pounds, was seized. .by the customers [at Dover]. 
3748 St, Fames's Evening Post No. 3982 Lord Petersham 
..to be Customer, Collector, etc., in the Port of Dublin. 

3. ‘One who frequents any place of sale for the 
sake of purchasing’ (J.); one who customarily 
purchases from a particular tradesman; a buyer, 


purchaser, (The chief current sense.) 

¢ 1480 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 317 To w'-draw from yot M., 
ne from no brother of p* craft, any of ther costomers. 1523 
Firzners. Ausb. § 119, I saye to my customers, and those 
that bye any horses of me. rg9z Greene 37d Pz. Conny- 
catch, 33 His shop very well frequented with Customers. 
1611 Suaxs. Wint. 7. ww. iv. 192_No Milliner can so fit his 
customers with Gloues. 1745 De For Eng. Tradesnian 
(1841) I. viii. 59 Parcels fit to fill their shops, and invite 
their customers. 1834 Mrowin Angler in Males 1. 222 
‘The alehouse.. had neither customers nor host, 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ, u. x. (1876) 259. 

+4. A person with whom one has dealings; 
a familiar associate or companion (of some one). 


Obs. (passing into sense 5). 

1s48 Hatt Chron, 153 The wagoner came to the gate, 
called the porter. .The porter (whiche wel knew the voice of 
his customer). 1562 T. Heyvwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 81 
To his accustomed customers he gat. xs90 SHaxs. Com. 
&rr. w, iv. 63 You Minion you, are these your Customers? 
162: Br. Mounracu Diatribe 2 Lazy ignorance, or patient 
idlenesse, the common customers of the clergy. 

b. A common woman, prostitute. Ods. 

x60x Suaxs. Al/’s [Vell v. iti. 287, I thinke thee now some 
common Customer. 1604 — Ofs. iv. i. 323, I marry her ! 
What? a customer ! 

5. collog. A person to have to do with; usually 
with some qualifying adjective, as ugly, awkward, 
gueer, rum, etc.; ‘chap’, ‘ fellow’. 

1589 R. Harvey Pl, Pere. (1590) 11 False witnes. .is taken 

now for a custome of one lewd Customer. 1652 HEYLIN 
osmtoge, To Rdr., Such_a Countrey-customer I did meet 
with one, 188 Scorr Ht, Afid?. xxviii, An thou meetest 
with ugly customers 0’ the road. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, 
Queer customers those monks. did. xx, A precious seedy- 
looking customer. 1863 rata Lafi. 185 Certainly, a bull 
elk is an awkward customer when brought to bay. 

+6. =Customary sh, Custuman sb. Obs. 

, 1614 SELDEN Titles Hon, 33x That aide de Rangon (as it 
is calld in the Custumier of Normandie). 79x Antig. 
Sarisb. 29 From the Grand Customer of Normandy we 
learn, that Bordage was a base tenure. 

Cu‘stomerless, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -LESS.] 
Without a customer. 

185g Sata Gas-light § D. vii, For years the railway tavern 
stood. .deserted-looking, customerless. 

+Customership. Obs. [f. CusvoMER 2 + 
-sHIP.] The office of a collector of customs. 

3487 Act 3 Hen. VII, c.7 The said .. Office of Customer- 
ship, Comptroller or Searcher. rg9x Percivatt Sf. Dict., 
Almoxarifadgo, the customership, custome. 1652 WaDs- 
worth tr. Sandoval’s Civ. Wars Spain 216 Profitable rights, 
as. Subsidies, Customerships, 

Custom-house (kxstemhaus). [Custox 4.] 

L. A house or office at which custom is collected; 
esp. a government office situated at a place of im- 
port or export, as a seaport, at which customs are 
levied on goods imported or exported. b. ¢ransf 
The office of the establishment or department 
which has the management of the customs. 

@1490 Botoner J#iz. (Nasmith 1778) 167 Transeundo per 
le custom-hous usque per le condyt. 1548 Upatt, etc. 
Evrasm, Par. Matt. ix. (R.), As he passed by the custome- 
house, he espyed sitting there a certayne publicane, called 
Matthewe. x604 Dexxer Honest Wh, Wks. 1873 TH. 141 
My men are all at Custome-house vnloding Wares, 1661 
Cow ey Disc. Gout. O. Cromwell Wks. 1710 U1. 659 How 
muchwe have gotten by it, letthe Custom-houseand Exchange 
inform’ you. 1712 Buncei. Spect. No. 277 #3 Its Cargo was 
seized on by the Officers of the Cnstom-house. 1803 SourHEY 
Eng. Eclogues ix, He..Swore no false oaths, except at the 
custom-house, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iv, Smoked his 
smuggled cigars under the very nose of the Custom-House. 

2. attrib., as custont-house oath, officer, station. 

1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 10t Agreeing with 
the custom-house officer fora small matter, 1748 OVERAL 
in Whiston fezz. 41x A_Custom-House Oath is become 
‘a proverbial Expression, fora Thing not to be reguarded. 
1856 Emerson Ene. Traits, Religiot Wks. (Bohn) II. ror 
The modes of initiation are more damaging than custom- 
house oaths, 

‘Hence Custom-housex (s70nce-wd.), 2 custom- 
house officer. 

1865 CaRLyLe Fredk. Gt. xxt, ii, Caitiffofa Custom-houser. 

+Cu'stoming, vZ sb. Obs. rare. [f. Custom 
v-3+-INGL] (Gee quot.) -- . ‘ 

x6rx CotGr., Gabellage, a customing ; an imposing or pay- 
ing of custome. = 
-QGu'stomless, 2. vorce-wd. [f. CUSTOM sd. § 
‘+ tEss.]. Lacking-custom. : 


"> 3838 ‘New Monthly Mag. LIV. 537 The aspect of Bond- 
4. street with its customless tradesmen, 


CUSTRON. 


+ Customly, adv. Obs. [f. Custom sb. +-Ly %.] 
As a matter of custom, habitually. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. ut. xxi. 181 Whe that customly doth 
gladly the good werkes. 1g49 CoverpaLe Zrasu. Par. 
x Pez, II. 15 Salute you cuery one other with a kysse, not 
after the sorte that is geuen more custumely than hartely. 
1556 J. OLbE tr. Gualier’s Antichrist iv. 128b, We have 
customly vsed to serue God..by a farre other maner. 

|| Custos (kz'stps). Obs. (exc. as Latin.) [L. 
custos. Formerly treated as Eng. with pl. cesfoses : 
now consciously Latin, with pl. cxstodes.] 

1. A keeper, guardian, warden, custodian. 

1463 Aercers' Ree. in Blades Life Caxton 150 John lam- 
bert, John Warde, John Baker, John Alburgh, Custoses. 
xg23 Lo. Berners /‘voiss. Pref. 1 ‘The vertue of history .. 
hath to her custos and kepar, it (that is to say, tyme), whiche 
consumeth the other writynges. 1568 Grarron Civon. Il. 
158 ‘The king,.made Stephen Edworth Constable of the 
Tower, and Custos of the Citie of London, 1635 Pacitr 
Christianogr. 197 In the absence and minority of the Kings 
.-divers Clergymen have beene Custosses or Viceroyes of 
the Kingdome, 31835 T'Hackeray WVewcontes I, 166 The 
senior pupil and Custos of the room. 1878 Stuns Cows#. 
fist, II], xviii, rra On the arst [April 1430] Gloucester was 
appointed lieutenant and custos of the kingdom. 

2. In certain Latin titles retained more or less in 


general use. 

+ Custos brevium (* Keeper of the briefs’): an officer inthe 
Courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas, who had the 
custody of writs, warrants, and other documents. 

Custos votulorum: the principal Justice of the peace in 
acounty, who has the custody of the rolls and records of the 
sessions of the peace, 

Custos sigilli: the Keeper of the Seal. 

1542-3 lee 34-35 Hen. VIII, c. 27 § 53 There shall be 
..one custos rotulorum in euery of the sayd twelue shires, 
1654 View Regul. Chancery 49 The Custos brevium in the 
Court of Common-Pleas which hath been an office usually 
granted by Letters-Patent from before the Reign of Edw. I. 
1696 Lurrrete, Brief Red. (1857) 11. 202 Mr. Fowkes, who 
hath the custos brevium office in the Kings bench court. 
1862 Lp. BroucHam Brit. Const. xvii. 274 The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or rather the Custos Rotulorum in each county. 

Custosship. [f. prec. + -sir.) The office 
of custos. 

164x Pryyne Axntif, 186 Thomas de Corbridge. . bestowed 
.-[the] Custoseship of the Parish of Saint Sepulcher on one 
Gilbert Segrave, 1866 Daily News 12 Feb. 5/6 Neither the 
dignity of the viceroyalty nor that of the Kingston Custos- 
ship has been. .enhanced.. by Gordon's capture. 

+Custrel (kostrél). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
coustrell, 6-7 costrel(1, costerel. See also 
Coisrren. [Coincides in meaning with OF. 
coustillier, -¢lleur, lit. a soldier armed with a cous- 
zille (see CusTiLE), hence, ‘an esquire of the bodie, 
an armour-bearer vnto a knight, the seruant of 
a man at armes; also, a groome of a stable’ 
(Cotgr.). But the regular Eng. repr. of this would 
be czusteler, castler, and it is not easy to account 
for the metathesis of this to custvel. Thesecondary 
sense ‘knave, base fellow’ (commoner in the variant 
cotstrel) is not found with Fr. cozs¢z//ter, and seems 
to have arisen from association with Cusrron.] 

1. An attendant on a knight or man-at-arms. 

1492 in Rymer Fadera (730) XII. 478 Every of theim 
havyng with him his Custrell and his Page. x495 Hen. VII 
in Ellis Org, Leéd. 1. 11 I. 21 To make as many speres with 
their custrelles and diJlances..as ye can furnisshe. 1548 
Hatt Chron. (1809) 512 The ta tack ordeined 50 gentlemenne 
to bee speres, euery of theim to haue an Archer a Demilaunce 
anda Custrell. a 1877 Sir T. Situ Commw, Eng... xix. 
(1609) 26 They {Esquires] were at the first Costerels or the 
bearers of the Armes of Lords or Knights, x613-18 Danict 
Coll. Hist. Eng, (1626) 93 Brabansons (which were certayne 
Mercenaries commonly called the Routs or Costerels). 1830 
James Dariley xi. 30/2 Now promoted to the dignity of 
custrel, or shield-bearer, . 

2. A term of reproach: Knave, base fellow. See 
CoISTREL 2. 

181-1783 {see Corstret]. 2608 Suaks. Per. 1v. vi. 176 
Thou art the damned doorkeeper to every custerel [Jrixted 
cusherel, Glode coistrel], that comes enquiring for his Tib. 

Custrel, var. of CostreL1, Ods. 


+ Cwstreling, coustrelyng. Ods. [dim. 
of CusTREL: see -Inc.] Lad, groom, ‘ knave’. 

1583 Upatt Royster D.1. iv. (Arb.) 29 Oh, your cous- 
trelyng Bore the Janterne a fielde so before the gozelyng. 

+Cuw'stvon. Ods. Forms: 4 quystron, awis- 
tron, 4-6 quystroun(e, 5 quisteroun, quys- 
teroun, (?) qwistoune, custrun, 6 coystrowne ; 
Sc. custron, 6-7 -oun, 7 -one. [a. OF. cos5n, 
coestron, guistron, coitron, in nom. case guestres, 
guaistre, scullion :—late L, cocistronemt, nom. cocés- 
tro ‘tabernarius’ (Papias).] 

1. A’scullion, a kitchen-knave; hence a boy or lad 
of low birth, base-born fellow, ‘ cad’, vagabond. 

¢xgoo X, Adis, 251x Ther n’as knave, no quystron, That 
he no hadde god waryson. a x400 Octouian 154 Sche pest 
a hoy lothly of face, A quysteroun..Andseyde : ‘ Hark, thou 
cokes knaue’, @ 1400-30 Alexander 3303 Lot so be quele of 
qwistrunnes[ J7i2¢ed qwistrumnes] my qualite has changid ! 
éx400 Rom ‘Rose,886. This God of Love of his fasoun Was 
lyke ‘no knave,, ne -quystroun. @1g29 SKeEtton (tie), 

gaynste a comely coystrowne, that curyowsly chawntyd, 
and curryshly cowntred. — Howe douty D, Albany 173 
Suche a foule coystrowne. 1530 Lynpesay Test. Pagyngo 
390 Pandaris, pykthankis, custronis, and clatteraris Loupis 
vp frome laddis, sine lychtis amang lardis. a 160g PotwarT 
in Montgomerie FZy¢ing 128 Vile vagabound..Custrount 
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CUSTUMAL. 


2.-=CUSTREL I. ~ ; a 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. 503 The sperys to haue for them 
and theyr custrun every day halfe a floreyn. | 

Custum, -e, etc., obs. forms of Cusroit, etc. 

Custumal (ks'stizmil), customal (ka'ste- 
mal), sb. Law. [from med.L. Aber custumalis: 
see next.] A written collection or abstract of the 
customs of a manor, city, province, ete.; =Cus- 
TOMARY sd. 

1570-6 LamBaRrDE Pevamd. Kent (1826) x10 A Latine Cus- 
tumail of the towne of Hyde. 1741 IT. Ropinson Gavelkind 
iii, 35 Set forth in the Custumal of those Manors. 177 
Gent. Mag. XLI. 351 The Customall of the Cinque Ports. 
1875 Mame /ist. Just. i.6 The Custumals or manuals of 
feudal rules plentiful in French legal literature. 1882 
Athenzum 8 Apr. 441/3 The ‘Customes of Yardley Hast- 
ings’, in 1607..1s not..a manor customal, but..an account, 
taken on the oaths of old men, of the ecclesiastical customs 
of the parish. : 

Custumal, 2 [ad. med.L. cos-, custuméalis, 
corresponding to OF. costumel, f. Rom. and med.L. 
costuma, OF . costume Custom: see-aL.] Having 
to do with the customs of a city, etc. 

188 Sm J. Moxcxton in Pal] Afall G. 5 Oct. 6/3, 1 find 
in the records no note of deviation from the usual custom, 
and as the custumal officer of the Corporation I should feel 
bound to advise against it. 

+Custumhede. Obs. rare. [f. Cusrom sd. 
+-HEAD.] Customary practice, custom, habit. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 29139 (Cotton Galba) Pe first in thoght, 
pat ober in dede, be thrid in syn of custumhede. 

Cusyn, -yng, obs. forms of Cousin. 

Cusyng, aphetic f. accusing. (Cf. CUSER.) 

cx470 Henry Wallace vi, 400 Began a sair cusyng to mak, 

Cut (kot), 56.1 Also cutt, -e. [Origin and 
original sense uncertain. 

This has been usually regarded as merely a special use of 
Cur sd.2(under which it is still treated in recent dictionaries); 
but to this identification two considerations are opposed. 
First, cz? ‘ the act or result of cutting’ is dike such verbal 
derivatives generally) a word only of Modern English, 
known from the 16th c,, while cuz ‘lot’ goes back before 
1300, standing quite alone without any sense of Cur sé.? 
to explain or support it, Secondly, in ME., inthe verb Cur 
and its pa, pple., the forms ky?, Ait, keé are of constant 
occurrence, but no such spellings are found for this word, 
only ert, cutt (cutte). The latter circumstance opposes also 
any such suggestion as that cvf ‘lot’ is an absolute use of 
the pa. pple. meaning ‘the cut stick or straw’, ‘the cut 
or marked thing drawn’, a use which would besides 
be very difficult to admit at so early a date. There is no 
cognate word, and no derivative from any word meaning 
‘cytting’, used in the other Teutonic languages; in these 
the word Lot, with its cognates, is the native term. It is 
evident that drawing cuts has been from the r3th c. a more 
popular form of sortilege, or a more popular and colloquial 
expression for it, than ‘casting lots’, Welsh has cwf‘a 
lictle piece, a cut, a gobbet, a lot’ (Silvan Evans); czué lot 
occurs in Salesbury’s transl. of the Bible, 15203 and the word 
has in Welsh the derivatives cretzs lot, lottery-ticket, share, 
crotysyn lot, ticket; but it may be from English.) 

1. =Lor: in the phrase draw cuts, originally 
draw (or lay) cut, applied to a ready way of cast- 
ing lots, by the chance drawing of sticks or straws 
of unequal length. 

The simplest and most usual way is to take as many bits 
of straw, stick, or the like, as there are persons concerned, 
one of these bits being shorter (or it may be /onger) than the 
others; these being held so that onc end only is exposed, 
each person draws one of the bits for himself, and he who 
chances to draw the bit differing in length is the person to 
whom the lot falls, In later use each bit is called @ cut, 
but in earlier use the decisive bit appears as the ‘cut’. 

a. To draw (lay) cred. . 

axg00 Cursor A, 26699 (Cott.) A-bute his kirtel drou pai 
cutt. @1340 Hamrote Psalter xxi. 28 On my clathe pat 
laid kut. 2386 Cuaucer Pard. 7. 465-7, I rede, that cut 
among us alle We drawe, and let se wher the cut wil falle; 
And he that hath the cut, with herte blithe Schal renne to 
thetoun, ¢ 2440 YorkAZysé, xxv, 293, I rede we drawe cutte 
for bis coote. Léid. 295 The schorte cutte schall wynne. 
1483 Cath, Angel. 88 To drawe Cutte, sortiri, 1533 More 
Afpol, xxxvii. Wks. 903/r Let them draw cut betwene them. 

8. To draw cuts. " 

1450- 590 Myrr, our Ladye p. ili, They drew cuttes 
amonge them whiche of theym shulde be kyllyd. 1530 
Parser. 526/2, I drawe lottes, or drawe cuttes, as folkes do 
for sporte, ye foue ant court Peo [short straw]. 1580 
Stoney Arcadia (2613) 154 My daughter Mopsa. .may draw 
cuts, and the shortest cut speake first. xg90 Suns. Cov. 
Lrr vy. i, 422. 1600 Maides Metam., w. in Bullen O. Pi. 
I, 149 Whether shall begin his note? Draw cuttes. .content ; 
the ongest shall begin. x64 Brome Jou. Crew i. Wks. 
1873 III, gos, I am pussell’d in the choice. Would some 
sworne Brother .. were here to draw a Cut with me, 2653 
‘Watton Angler 978, 1 think itis best to drawcuts and avoi 
contention... Look, the shortest Cut fals to Coridon. @x745 
Swirt Direct. Servants, Who is to stay at home is to'be 
determined by short and long cuts, 1855 Kinesiey West, 
Ho (186:) 300 We three-will draw cuts, for the honour of 
going with him, : 

tb. The drawing or casting of lots: ceé#t or 
by cut, by lot. Obs. . ; 

12.. Leges'quat. Burgoruut liv. (Sc. Stat.), Et sciendum 
est quod stallangiator nullo tempore potest habere loth cut 
neque cavyl de aliquo mercimonio cum burgense: @ 1340 
Hanrote Psalter xv, 6 Strengis .. fell as wip kut. - 1513 
Doustas nes 1, viii..27-Be cut or cayil that-pleid sone 
partid was, 335 ‘Stewart Cro. Scot. (1858) 1. 39 Be cut 
ond 'cavill than tillhis part fell he. 

¥.2. (One's) lot, fate, fortune ; fate or fortune as 
aruler of events: Obs. -,- ae 
@xaq0 Hamvotss, Psalter xxx. 18 In pi-hend [are] my 


_ stopped his cut and shufile. 


1286 


kuttes, 1423 Jas. I Kingés Q..cxlv, Hir that has the cuttis 
two In hand, both of your wele and of sour wo. ‘ c1450 Sé. 
Cuthbert 1367 To pe couent he him putt In religioun to 
prove his cutt. . /é:d. 6743 To england felle a sary cutt. 
1813 Douctas 2neis 1. il. 76 Guhilk is by cutt gevin me 
to bair in hand, 2530 Parscr. 211/2 Cutte or lotte, soré. 
1635 Pacirt Christianogr. 1. (1645) 206 You see.. how 
fortunate a cut those have given us, whom wee robbed. 

Cut (kat), st.2 [In branches I-V £. Cor v.; in 
VI elliptical use of the pa. pple.; in VII the word 
may be distinct, since the occurs about or 
before 1400, while the sb. otherwise appears only 
in the 16th ¢.] 

I. Act of cutting. 1. Hz. 

1808 Coppetr Pol Reg. 25 June 997 The speech is all 
whet and no cut. It is merely flummery. x84x Mrs. 
Loupon Ladies' Comp, Flower Gard. (ed. 9) 8x The shoot 
should be cut off with what gardeners call a clean cut. 

2. A stroke or blow with a sharp-edged instru- 
ment, as a knife, sword, etc. 

x6or Snaxs. Yul. C. 1, ti. 187 Through this, the wel- 
beloued Brutus stabb’d .. This was the most vnkindest cut 
of all. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. iv. 68 Seeing him 

jive the fellow a barbarous cut with the hatchet. 2889 

'ROUDE Chiefs of Dunboy v. 55 His face .. had been dis. 
figured by a sabre cut. : . 

b. Fencingand Sword exercise. A slashing blow 
or stroke given with the edge of the weapon (dis- 


tinguished from a ¢hrzust given with the point). 
1sgz G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. 140 Cuttes, slashes and 
foines. 31833 Regul, Instr. Cavalry 1. 148 Each ‘ Cut ‘ has 
its ‘Guard’, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Il. i, The broad- 
sword exercise with all the cuts and complete. 

c. Cut and thrust: (a2) as sb., the act of cutting 
and thrusting; hand-to-hand struggle; (4) as aaj. 
(the words being hyphened), adapted for both 
cutting and thrusting; addicted to or connected 
with cutting and thrusting ; also fig. ; (c) cllipt. = 
cut-and-thrust sword, 

1840 Titackeray Catherinei, He-devils, sword and pistol, 
cut and thrust, pell-mell came tumbling into the redoubt ! 
1843 Lytton Lasé Bar. t. iii, Thanks, but I leave cut and 
thrust to the gentles, 1846 Grore Greece (1862) 1. ii. 63 The 
cut and thrust of actual life. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 301 My sword with a cut-and-thrust 
blade. 1820Scorr 4 ddo¢ iv, The word stvord comprehended 
all descriptions, whether back-sword or basket-hilt, cut-and- 
thrust or rapier. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. ix, That.. 
scowl with which the cut-and-thrust counts, in melo- 
dramatic performances, inform each other they will meet 
again. x (kd oweTt Plato (ed. 2) Hl. 421 The short cut and 
thrust method of Socrates. 

3. A sharp stroke or blow with a whip, cane, etc. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., 1 took hima Cut cross the Shoulders, 
1787 ‘G. Gamsapo’ Acad. Horsenten (1809) 36 A good 
smart cut over his {the horse's} right cheek and eye. 18 
Hr. Martineau Manch. Strike iii, 29 A cut across the 
knuckles with his riding-whip. 1886 Burton Arab. Nés. 
(Abr. ed.) I. 296 He sentenced him to receive an hundred 
cuts with the scourge. 

4. fig. An act whereby the feng are deeply 
wounded, as a sarcasm, an act of unkindness, ctc. ; 
a severe disaster or misfortune; a blow, shock. 

1568 C. Watson Polyb. 65a, The Romans, acknowledged 
this their simple cutte and sore repulse. 1606 SuAK8, Aut. 
CL, 1. ii. 173. 1635 R. Botton Com. Agi. Conse. iii. 15 
A most cruel cut to a troubled conscience, 17665 Goody 
Pwo-Shoes 11. vii. (1881) 136 This was a Cut to a Man of his 
imperious Disposition. 1889 I. Bacsuaw Advent Pastoral 
17 Contemptuous cuts and disparaging words. 

5. An excision or omission of a part. 

3604 MippLeton Sather Hubbard's T. Wks. (1886) VIII, 
77 He must venture .. to the Bankside, where he must sit 
out the breaking-up of a comedy, or the first cut of a tragedy. 
2979 Sueripan Critic 1. ii, Hey day ! here’s a cut! What, 
are all the mutual protestationsout? 1880 Sat, Rev. 1 May 
568 The piece . .will perhaps have a still better effect if the 
cuts which we have suggested are made. : 

6. The act of ‘cutting down’; a reduction in 
rates or prices. (Chiefly U.S.) 

188r Chicago Times 17 June, Supplemented by 4 still 
further ‘cut’ of two cents. 2888 Zmes 13 Nov. §/x (Phila- 
delphia) Stocks declined to-day because of a radical cut in 
the freight xates between Chicago and the sea-board. ” 

7, The’ act of ‘cutting’ by n horse: see Cur a 
27: the part of the leg injured by cutting. 


1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2376/4 A brown Gelding .. cuts on- 


the Speedy cut of both his Fore-Legs. 1865 Youarr Horse 
xvi, (1872) 37x The inside of the leg, immediately under 
the -knee..is subject to injury from what is termed the 
speedy cut, 

8. Card-playing. The act of cutting a pack of 
cards; the card obtained by cutting. + Mezw cut: 
name of some game at cards (0ds.). ; 

zgg8 Fronto, Trinca, a game at cards called swig or new 
cut. 1728 Swirt Frail. Mod. Lady, The deal, the shufile, 
and the cut. 1860 Crawtey Handy Bk. Gaines 324 Should 
a card be exposed, there must be a fresh’ cut, the, dealer 
having the option of shuffling them before the next cut. 
Not fewer than four cards are considered acute’ °°. 

9. A step in dancing: see Cut v. 30,'" oe 

1676 Exureence Max of Mode vu ii, No-one woman: is 
worth the loss of a cut in a caper, . 1782 SmonLerr Per. Pic, 
xiv, Performed sundry new cuts with his feet. 2842 Dickens 
Amer. Notes (1850) 62/2 Single shuffle, double shuffle, cut 
and cross-cut. “x8gz Mas. H.’Warp 2, Grieve viii, David 


10..A: particular stroke ‘in’ various games with 
balls: a. Crécket. The stroke described sv. Cur v. 
gta. b. Laws Tennis. The stroke described s.v. 


‘CUT, 
Cur v. 31b; also the ‘screw’ put on the: ball by 


‘this stroke. ¢. Croquet. A stroke in which a ball 


is driven away obliquely ~ by another “ball, d: 
Lackets. A ball served so that it strikes upon or 
below the ‘cut-line’, which isa-fault. .-° |, 

1855 Stonenence Brit. Sports (1868) 568 The main dif. 
ference is between the perpendicular cut to leg and the 
horizontal one to offside. 1874 J: D. Heatit Croguct 
Player 33 More force will be required to send a ball a-given 
distance by a cut, than when it ts rushed in a straight line. 
1874 Field 15 Aug., Good balls always bound, except when 
they have that cut on which W. H. E. evidently dislikes. 
31878 Juan Marsnat, Laws Tennis 37 The cut-will also 
be found very useful in the service. 1888 Steee & Lytrre- 
ton Cricket (Badm. Libr.) Gr-2 The real genuine cut goes 
to the left side of point .. When the player is well in .. he 
very often makes..a clean cut; that is to say; he hits-with 
a bat quite horizontal to the ball, and not over it, 

IL. Gun Manuf. Each of the various processes 
through which the several limbs of the gun‘pass. 

188x GREENER Guz 270 In some arms upwards of 2,000 
separate cuts have to be made to complete each gun, to say 
nothing of drilling the various holes. 

12. collog. The act of ‘cutting’ or refusing to 
recognize an acquaintance, 

1798 (see Currre). 1829 Anniversary, Travelled Monhey 
133 That look which London calls a cut, Our traveller on 
his cousin put. 1848 Tuackeray BA, Swobs ti, (D.), We 
met and gave each other the cut direct that night. 1862 
Menivace Rom, Enzp. (2865) V. xliv. 268 The Crt, the last 
resource of sullenness and shyness is, I believe, a strictly 
English institution. 

13. (See quot.) . 

7879 Scribner's Mag. X1X. 327/1 Ofen in storms a strong 
swift current runs along the coast between the outer bar and 
the shore, called by the surfmen the ‘set’ or ‘cut’. 2 

414. Lrish Hist. A levy of money, a tax, an im- 
post : cf. Cur v. 34. Obs. 

76345 Stat. Ireland (1765) II. 169 To that end doe make 
cuts, levies and plotments upon themselves to pay them. 

IT. 15. A passage, course, or way straight 
across; ¢sp. as opposed to going round a corner or 
by a circuitous route. Also concr., and jig. 

2577-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. ii. 2in Holinshed, The 
shortest and most usuall cut that we have out of our Iland 
to the Maine is from Dover .. unto Calice. 1g8x Savite 
Tacitus’ Hist, 1. xxxi. (1591) 19 Tired and sick with so long 
acut [longa navigatione). 1600 HoLtann Livy xxxit. xxiii. 
824 Whence the passage over to Corinth is a cut (¢rajectss] 
almost of seven miles. 1637 Hevwoop Dial, xv. Wks, 1874 
VI. 233 So long a cut Must I take pains to waft thee. 1831 
A. Fonatanque Eng, under 7 Administ. (1837) 11. 174 The 
cut across the fields is shut up. 3883 Parker Tyne Childe 
273 One of those rhetoricians who would take any cut to 
aclimax, . 

b. esp. in short cut, a crossing that shortens th 
distance. abstr, and concr., lit. and fig.’ 

3589 GREENE Afenaphon (Arb.) 70 He .. hauing the winde 
fauourable, made a short cut. ¢1ggo Marrows Faust. iit, 
52 The shortest cut for conjuring Is stoutly to abjure the 
Trinity, 260x Hornann Péiny 1. 63 The shortest cut-into 
Greece, 2658 W. Bunton Jti#, Aston, 114 The way is not 
alwaies by the shortest cut, 3866 ArcytL Reign Law 
vii. (ed. Af 363 There are no short cuts in Nature. 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men 11, xi, grx A short cutacross the 
fields ..was made for the convenience of the inhabitants, 
+, @. Also ear ext, (Still common in Sc.) 

16%4 Br, Haus Recoll, Treat, 1115 Hee. now leades them 
the nearest cut to Jericho. 1673 E. Brown 7yav. Gera. 

1677) 2 The nearest cut out of England into Holland is 


’ from Laistoffe Point to Gravesandt. 1783 Aixsworrn Lad, 


Dict. (Morell) iv. s.v. Anaxagoras, There is a near.cut-to 
heaven from every pines: x80x Ganriety ALyst. Husd; I. 
135 He set forward, taking, for expedition, all the nearest 
cuts. x803 Maru Vanzee ate 42 The old man.. 
arrived before me, by a nearer cut in the wood. Lean 
IIL. 16. The shape to which, or style in which 
a tng cut; fashion, shape (of clothes, hair, etc.). 

1879 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 152 With costly attyre of the 
newe cut. x600 Suaxs. A. Y. ZL. mv. vii, 355 With eyes 
seuere, and beard of formall cut. ¢ 1684 J’vost of 1683-4. 19 
The cuts were diamond, the substance ice. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. x5 You sce how the Files of several Cuts 
succeed each other. 175: Jounson Rambler No. 138 P 5 
Wearing 2 gown always of the same cut and colour. x805 
Naval Chron, XV. 125 From the cut of her sails an enemy. 
1883 S. C. Harn Retrospect I. 187 A broad-brimmed hat 
and coat of Quakerish cut, 
be fig. Fashion, style, make, 

x590 Nasne Pasguil's Apol, 1, Cijb, A right cutte of the 
worde, without gigges or fancies. 160z-3 MANNINGHAM in 
Eng, Miust. Mag. Mar. (1884) 368/2 A ig gallant, but of 
a short Cutt.” 3628’ Paynne Love-lockes 25 Others of the 
common ¢ and cut. x74 Ricttarpson Pamela (1824) 
I. 17x My good mother was one of this old fashioned cut. 
xBee Mrs, ARLYLE Lett, IY. 307 These Londoners are all of 
the cut of this woman. 

. @. Lhe cut of one’s jib: one’s general appear- 
ance or look. s/ang, orig. nautical;.see JIB. 

, 3823 Sourney in Life § Corr. V. 144 Their likeability, 
which depends something upon the cut of their jib. 1833 
Manrrvat ?. sae ii, I see-you'ré n‘sailor by the cut of 
your jib, 188r R. Bucnanan God & Jfax 1. iit,-I like the 
cut of your jib less than ever. “a as 

: 17. Phrase, A cut above (some person or thing): 
a, degree or stage above.’ collog. 2%, 

[x797 Lams Lezt, (1888) 1. 78 There is much abstruse 
science in it above.my cut.) 18:8 Scorr Art. Mid), xvi, 
Robertson is rathera cut abuneme, 1842 Marrvar Percival 
Keene i, She was. .2 cut above the housekeeper inthe still- 
room. x89r L, B, Watrorp JZischief of Afonica xi, «The 
girl herself is a cut below par. sae 


peas 


cuT. 


“IV. .The result, effect, or product of cutting. 

18. -An opening in a stirface made by a sharp- 
edged: instrument, an incision ; a wound made by 
cutting, & gash. ‘ 

-1530 PAtsor. arr/e Cutte, a wounde, couppevre. 1 
wok (Genev.) Afatf. ix. 16 ‘The cutte pb cab 2% 
N. Fietp Amends for Ladies wu. iv, How came they by 
such cuts and slashes? 1919 De Foe Crusoe (x84o) I, ix. 
215 Two or three of the men had cuts in their backs and 
thighs. 1830 Coorer Dict. Surgery (ed. 6) 1269 When the 
wound is a common cut, the sides of the division ought to 
be brought in contact. 

19. An incision made in the edge of a garment, 
ete., for ornainent ; a slash; a natural indentation, 
as in the edge of a leaf. 

1563 Homilies u. Excess of Apparel (2859) 313 While one 

endeth his patrimony upon pounces and cuts. 578 Lyte 

odoens i,.ixxxtii, 261 Sauing that euery little leafe his 
cuttes are a.great deale narrower. 1899 SHaKs. Much Ado 
ut, iv. 19 Cloth a gold and cuts, and Jac’d with siluer. r64z 

Minton Ch, Govt. vi. (1852) 126 She might go jage’d in as 
many cuts and slashes as she pleas'd, 729 De For Crzsoe 
(x840) IL, xiii, 277 The habit. . with. .cuts and slashes almost 
on every side, 

20. A passage or channel: @. An artificial water- 
course ent or dug out; a chennel, canal, cutting. 
(In‘common use in the Fen district in England.) 

1548 Petit. of Sandwich in Boys Sandwich (1792) 735 To 
authorize the said mayor.. and inhabitants .. to cut out, 
newe erect and make one newe cutt into their said haven. 
1870 Act 13 Zlis. c. 18 Preamb., The Leading and Passage 
of the said Water, thorough such a.. Cut, as may serve for 
the Navigation of Barges. x603 Knottes Hist. Turks 
(1638) 89 Invironed with a nauigable ditch or cut. 1696 
Phil, Trans. XIX. 344 Through these Fens run great Cuts 
or Dreyns, 2803 G. Rose Dzaries (1860) II. 20 To make 
a.. navigable cut from the Red Sea to the Nile. 1893 Act 
36-7 Vict, c. 71 § 58 Any watercourse, mill race, cut, leat, or 
other channel for conveying water. .from any river. 

+b. A natural narrow opening or passage by 
water; a channel or strait. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. v, ti, (1622) 119 Hastening 
ouer the Toronwan and Thermean cut, and passing by 
Eubcea, 610 Hotvanp Camden's Brit. 1. 203 Mona 
whereof Cesar maketh mention, in the mids of the Cut .. 
betweene Britaine and Ireland. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. 
St. ut. viii. 77 As it were but a narrow cut to oon over, 
1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War u. 102 The Castle of Salses, on 
the Cut of the Sea. 

e. = bite or inlet. Now Jocal. 

3630 R. Yohnson's Kin; Commnw. 456 The Country is 
full of cuts and inlets ater River. pat ‘Beverley Beck 
Actt A Creek or Cut, commonly called Beverley Beck. 
1890 M, Townsenp U.S. 137 Cut, used on the eastern 
shore of Florida,as synonymous with inlet. 

d. A passage cut as a roadway through a rock, 
wood, dense part of a city, etc. ; a railway cutting, 

x730.51R H. Stoane in Phil. Trans, XXXVI. 26t Having 
again continued our Journey under Ground in the Salt-work, 
we then found ourselves in the Cuts. 1789 Ess. Shooting 
(1791) 300 The sportsman may..watch at some opening, or 
cut which runs through the wood. 388x Chicago Times 
12 Mar., The snow is six feet in the cuts. 2881 Scribner's 
Mag. XX, 328/2 On the left are cuts and tunnels. 

@. Theatr. A natrow longitudinal opening, cut 
in the flooring ofthe stage, by which scenes are 
moved up and down. 

. 2859 Sata Gas-light § D. ii. 23 On this frame the scene 
to be painted is placed ; and.. worked up and down the cut 
as the painter may require. 188x L. WacNer Pantomimes 
§5 The visitor will discern what are called the cuts in the 


nGoeee of the stage. .When required these cuts are opened 


.-for the- passage of the scenes to be sent up. 
21. A design cut or engraved upon wood, copper, 
or steel ; the impression from this; an: engraving, 
a plate. Now restricted to engravings’on wood 
(see Woopcut), those on metal being called Zlates. 
. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 258 Set forth in the Icons 
or Cuts of Martyrs by Cevallerius._ 1662 vet Chalcogr, 
33 The Invention of Copper-cuts, and their Impressions. 
{bid, 84 With some other cuts in wood known by his matk.. 
All those excellent Wood Cuts. x695 Loud. Gaz, No. 3131/3 
Lhe Cutts of the University. . richly bound, and Printed in 
Folio at the Theatre, z7to Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soé.) TI. x7 The wooden Cutts of the actors. 1781’ Crapee 
Library Wks. 1834 U1. 39 Bibles, with cuts and comments. 
1824 J. Jounson Lyfogr. I. 253 The cuts to this edition are 
better executed, 1885 Afag. of Art Sept. .449/s, A glance 
at our first two cuts will give an idea of their position. 
22. A carving, Obs. rare. : 

1658-Hist. QO. Christina 264.The Church of St. Francis .. 
with noble ‘statues; embossed works, and infinite cuts of 
Greeke marble: * .- __ oes A : 

‘V.:A: piece cut off. Bons : . : 

23. A piece of anything cut off; esp. of meat, aslice. 

rept Percivat Sf, Dict., Tajada, a cut of flesh, a slice 
of bread. 16q4x Peacnam Worth. of Penny in Arb. Garner 
VI. 265 The worst and first cut, as of boiled beef. 1737 
ome in Boswell, I had a cut of meat for sixpence, and 
read for a penny. 1864-D, G. Mircuety, Sev, Ston 52 


Perhaps we can take a cut off the same'joint, atc ose 

24. A piece of cloth of a-definite length cut.from 
a warp: Riedad Gunees cet 

1953 Hanway Tyav. (1762) I, 11. xxvii. 113 The present... 
consisting of several cuts of finecloth. x89%, Labour Cont. 
ntission Gloss., Cuts, sometimes called ‘ ends’, are pieces of 
cloth of @ certain length (generally of or about’ x00 yards) 
cut from a warp. : eg ee 
*25..A° certain’ quantity of yarn; properly con- 
taining 120 rounds of the legal reel,:and:91. inches 
‘long. (Se. and north, Engh) -- - 077 


3287 
1632 NW. Riding Rec, (x885) Il]. u. 194 Two women.for 
stealing 30 cuttes of linen yarn. 1726 /é@. VIII.174 Linen 


yame .. must be ‘good and full tale of six score threads to 
the cutt’?. x79: Statist. Ace. rg. i (Garanies) IL. 


26. The quantity cut (of a natural product, es. 
timber). Chiefly WS. 

x805 R.W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 360 A medium 
crop for the first cut. 1878 Lauberman's Gaz. 16 Mar., The 
cut of this year exceeded the cut of last year by at least 20 
percent. 1890 7énes 22 Sept. 4/2 The cut of violet clovers 
in France is not likely to be large. 

27. (See quot.) 

1890 Dialect Notes (Bostow, Kentucky words 1. 64 Cut, 
with tobacco raisers..a portion of a tobacco field. ‘Did 
you finish worming that cut you were on?* 

Substantive uses of the pa. pple. 

+28, ‘A familiar expression for a common or 
labouring horse’ (Nares). Obs. fit is doubtful 
whether the sense is ‘ cut-tail horse’ or ‘gelding’.] 

1526 SKELTON JMagnyf. 296 In fayth, 1 set not by the 
worlde two Dauncaster cuttys. 1577 WHeEtstone Rememébr. 
Gascoigne in Steel Ge. (Arb.) 24 The Colliers cut, the 
Courtiars Steed will tire. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. LV, 11. i. 6, 
T prethee Tom, beate Cuts Saddle..the poore Iade is wrung 
in the withers. 1612 7%o Noble K. ut. iv, He’s buy me 
a white cut, forth for to ride. 3 

A term of abuse, applied to a man or 
woman. Ods. or dal. 

[Perh: from prec. sense: with Cad? me cut, cf. Falstaff’s 
‘call me horse’ in r Hen, ZV, 11, iv. 215, As applied to 
a woman, app. more opprobrious : cf. Cutty.] 

¢ 1490 H. Mepwati Nata, If thou se hym not take hys 
owne way Call me cut when thou metest me another day. 
1575 J. Stu. Gamm. Gurion v. ii, That lying cut is lost, 
that she is not swinged and beaten. x6or Suaxs, 72ve/. NV. 
U1. iii, 203 If thou hast her not i’ the end, call me Cut, 1605 
Lond. Prodigal Cijb, And I doe not meete him, chill giue 
you leaue to call me cut. 1725 New Cant, Dict., A Cué in 
some Northern Counties. .signifies a Strumpet. 820 Scorr 
Abbot xix, ‘You shall call me cutt if I do go down’, said 


Adam. 

+380. a. Gunnery. A short cannon of any calibre. 

1672 Conpleat Gunner |. vii. 9 Bastard Pieces are shorter 
chases. .and are therefore called Cuts of the same nature of 
the Piece they agree with in the bore; as those of i 
Culverin bore, are called Demi-Culverin Cuts, etc. 

b. Gaming. (pl.) =Cut dice; dice made of 
irregular shape for cheating. Ods. 

r7xx Puckte Club 2x note, At dice they have the doctors, 
the fulloms, loaded dice, flats, cuts, 

31. A kind of blanket: see quot. Ods. 

2677 Prot Nat. Hist, Oxfordshire 279 Of their best tail 
wooll they make the blankets of 6 quarters broad, commonly 
called cuts, which serve Sea-men for their Hammocs. 

32. pl. Persons who have ‘cut’ each other, z.¢. 
renounced each other’s acquaintance. collog. 

1871 Daily News 13 Feb., Bismarck and ‘our Fritz", are 
very nearly what schoolboys call ‘cuts.’ x880 77es 21 Sept. 
4/x, People who leave Southampton the best of friends and 
arrive in Bombay dead cuts. ee 

VII. +88. Falconry. (Of uncertain history. See 

uot, 

i ae Coust¢eat..the principall feather ina Hawkes 
wing, tearmed by our Faulkoners (in short-winged Hawkes) 
the Cut, or Cuttie. 

VIII, +84. Phrase, Zo hep one’s cat, keep cut: 
a phrase of obscure origin, meaning something like ; 
‘To keep one’s distance, be coy or reserved’. 
Most of the later occurrences appear to refer to 
Skelton’s Phyllyp Sparrowe, or at least to have 
the same origin. Ods. 

(The variant fend cut suggests a fencing phrase: but 
there is the great difficulty, referred to above, of the early 
date of the Bisase which makes it doubtful whether it 

to 


Demi- 


really belongs word 3 and its place here must be 
considered _as merely provisio: 


nal.) 

2a rgoo Cov. Myst.. Woman taken in Adultery 148 Com 
forth, thou sloveyn ! com forthe, thou slutte! We xal the 
teche with carys colde, A lytyl bettyr to kepe thi kutte. 
r4zt-2 Hoccteve Dial. 789 If..some of hem thee ther-of 
vpbreide, Thow Hocove Sar be bisy ynow.. Thy kut to 
keepe. @zgeg Sueiton P. Sparowe 118 It wold syt on 
a stole And lerned after my scole For to kepe his cut, With, 


Phyll je youre cut. 21577 Gascoicne Praise P. 
Sparse . (2587) 285 As if you say but fend cut Phip, 


Lord, how the peat will turne and skip. 1581 Sipney str, 
& Stella \xxxiit, Good brother Philip .. craftily you seem’d 
your cut to keepe, As though that faire soft hand did you 
great wrong. @1627 MippLeton More Dissemblers 1. iv, O 
that a boy should so keep cut with his mother, and be given 
todissembling. 1632 Brome Worth. Lasse ut. ii, And Philip 
‘twas my Sparrow .. Chirp it would, And hop. and fly to 
fist, Keepe cut, as ‘twere a-Vsurers Gold, And ill me when 
List, a@ x6ga —= New Acad, ww. i, But look how she tumes 
and keeps cut like my Sparrow. | : 

‘ . Comb., a. with advbs. as cut-in, 
an act of.cutting in; cut-down, a reduction in 
wages (cf. Cur z. 53); see also Cur-orr, Cur-our, 
Cut-uP; b. + cut-beaten a., beaten with’ cuts or 
strokes of a whip, etc.; cut-heal, name fora species 
of valerian; outline (Rackets), a line painted, on 
the front wall about ‘the height of 9 ft. 6 in. from 
the’ floor, aboye which the ball must be served ; 
cut-looker, (caving), see quot.; out-mark 
(MWeading), see quot, ; cut-over, 2- cuit or 
stroke over the legs, etc. (cf. Cut v. 57 ¢); ‘t eut: 


‘3605 Hickenmnoit, Priest-cr. it. Pref. 


CUT.: 


painted a., adomed with cuts or gashes, tattooed ; 
Cut-side, the side of a canal or of a railway cutting. 
1634S. R. Noble Soldier u. i, V'de make thee roare And 
weare *cut-beaten-sattyn. 1888 Boston (Mass.) Fru. 30 July 
2/3 Strike against a*cut-down. 1892 in N.Y. Nation i1 Aug. 
100/3 No cut-down in wages. 1863 Prior Plante, *Cut- 
heal, the valerian. 1878-86 Britten & Hottanp Plant-t., 
Cut-heal, Valeriana officinalis according to Prior, but more 
likely V7. pyrenaica. 1883 Referee 17 June 7/4 (Farmer), I 
am anxious to havea “cut in and get a big advertisement for 
nothing. 2891 Labour Comission Gloss., *Cut-looker, the 
person who examines and is held responsible for the work 
roduced by the weaver. A cud or piece means a given 
length of calico. 1874 Knicur Dict. Mech., *Cut-mark, 
a mark made upon a set of warp-threads before placing 
on_ the warp-beam of the loom, to mark off a certain 
definitelength. 1874 Dasenr Haifa Life 1.155 The marks 
of kicks and *cuts over at hockey. x6xx SPEED Hist. Gt. 
Brit, 1239 They couered their *Cut-painted bodies with 
Garments. 1870 Birm. Town Crier IX. No. 13. 8/1 Walk 
along the *cutside, and chuck pebbles over the summit 
ridge. 

Cut (kzt), a. Forms: 3 cute, 4 kot, kuytte, 
4-5 kut, kuti(e, kytt(e, kitt(e, 5 kette, cytte, 
5-6 kyt, kit, 5~7 cuti(e, 6- cut. Fa. z. a. 3-5 
cutt(e, 4- cut; also 4 kut, kit, citte, 4-5 kutte, 
kytte, kitte, 5 kyt; 8. 4 kittide, kottede, 5 
cutted, (g/.) kuttiden, 6 Sc. cuttit. La. pple. 
a. 4 kit, kitt(e, ikett, 4-5 kut, kutt(o, y-kyt(t, 
4-6 cutte, 4-7 cutt, 5 y-kitt, ykette, 5-6 kyt, 
5-cut; B. 4 kytted, kittid, 4-6 cuttid, 4-7 (g 
dial.) catted, 5 euttyd, -ede, 6 Sc. cuttit. [Found 
in end of 13th c., and in common use since the 
14th ¢., being the proper word for the action in 
question, for which OF. used ss/daz, ceorfan. The 
phonology is doubtful; the early variants cuéfe, 
hitte, kette, with pa. pple. cat, Ayd, hit, Rett, are 
parallel to the early variants of Sav, OE. seytian, 
and point to *cytéan, Aydten (from *cutian) as the 
original form, an earlier y (4), having here, as in 
shut and other words, given later z (now v7). The 
word is not recorded in OE. (nor in any WGer. 
dialect), and there is no corresponding verb in 
Romanic. Mod. Norwegian Auéte = skjewre to cut 
(chiefly used by sailors) is certainly adopted from 
English; but a verb Adéa, (Auéd) = shiva, hugea 
to cut, is widely diffused in Swedish dialects, and 
app. an old word, from an OTeut. stem *heet-, *hot-, 
which is probably the source also of the Eng. vb., 
whatever the intermediate history of the latter. 

A conjectured derivation of cxé from Welsh cwta ‘short’ 
is in the opinion of Prof. Rh¥s quite untenable. Neither 
cwta nor any of its derivatives have any relation whatever 
to the use of a knife or other cutting instrument ; while the 
South Wales ct = cut, gash, e.g.in the hand, is a mere 
adoption of the Eng. sb.) ‘| 

I. To make incision in or into. 

1. éraus. To penetrate with an edged instrument 
which severs the continuity of the substance; to 
wound or injure with a sharp-edged instrument ; 
to make incision in ; to gash, slash. 

¢3275 Lay. 30381 He cutte [220g nom) his owe beh... par of 
he makede breade (=roast}. ¢ 10 Arth. § Merl. 392 Ther 
was mani throte y-kitt. 1382 Wycuse /sa, xxxvil. 1 He 
kutte [1388 to rente] his clothis, and wrappid is with a sac. 
c1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode (1869) 122 At the laste he kitte 
his owen throte. zgoz ARNoLDE Chron, (1811) 165 Kyt it 
wyth a knyf and late it be opened. rg26 Pilger. Perf, 
Ww. de W. 1331) 278 Cutte me, burne me, launce me. 
1634 Sm T. Herpert Trav, 196 The ordinary tricke of 
cutting and slashing their skin. 1694 Concreve Double 
Deater 1. v, Cut a diamond with a diamond. 1779 Gentl. 
Mag. XLIX. 466 No lives were lost in the riot, though one 
or two of the countr People were cut. 1830 Coorer Dict. 
Surgery (ed. 6) 826 He [Cheselden] cut another part of the 
bladder. 1885 Truth x1 June ga1/x A detective .. cut the 
boy’s head open by knocking itagainst a lamp-post. Afod. 
Who has cut the table-cloth? ; 

b. Predicated also of the edged instrament or 
material (a knife, glass, etc.) ; also évansf of keen 
cold wind, frost, or the like. 

1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat. iti, 198 Sharp’s the Word 
with her; Diamonds cut Diamonds. | | : ‘ 

2. absol. or intr. To make incision. With various 


preps. as i, through, etc., or adv, or adj. comple- 


ment. 

x96 Suaxs. Aferch. V. tv, i, 280 For if the Tew do cut 
but deepe enough, Ile pay it instantly, with all my heart. 
3664 Evetyn eat Hort, (2729) 190 Cut close to the Stem. 
1830 Coorer Diet, Su (ed. 6) 825 Cheselden thought 
it unnecessary to cut on the groove of the staff. 2833 A. 
Fonsanque Zug. under 7 Administ, (1837) Tl, 319 [The 
late Parliament] excised the cancer, and it did not ‘cut 
deep enough. 186 Mut U#ilit. (1862) 84 Any attempt on 
their part to cut finer. 
. b. Said of the instrument ; ae ae Fae Sg. 

exqoa Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 32 (MS. B.) Cold matere 
streyneb, aad kutteb, bid, 127 ats, AY), '& pe 
schave schal kutte on be.side pat foldip ynward & it schal 
be blunt on pe oon side pat is outward. ‘a 2633 G. Herbert 
Sacula Pridentum, The tongue is not steel; yet “it cuts. 
Aiijb, Fame, like 
a two-edg’d Sword, does cut both ways.’ 1732 BerweLey 
Alciphr. vi. §8 Edged tools are in general designed to, cut. 
1830 Gen. P. Titonrson Exerc, (1842) 1, 290 Whether the 
razor did or did not cut well, & ere 

@. With.complement (prep., adv., or adj.). 
1713 Apptson Cato. vi, Tormenting thought H 6 cuts into 
72 


cur. 


my soul. -x809 Cossiurr. Pod. Key, 25 Mar. 42x The argue 
ment..cuts deeper against him than for hin. 1888 Riper 
Haacarp Col. Quaritch 1.1. 7 The bullet cut through his 
enemy. 7 F ra 
d. dir. in passive sense. To suffer inéision, ad- 
mit of being cut: see 13. 
3. To strike sharply with a whip, a‘thin stick or 
the like; to lash. Also said of the whip, etc. 


trans. and absol. 

1607 Dexker & Wensrer Westw. Hoe v.i, | cut hym ouer 
the thumbs thus. 1765 Anz. Reg. 278 In rugged ways, the 
reins and steeds Alone the skilful driver heeds, Nor stays to 
cut behind, 1872 Brack Adv. Phacton xix. 275 He cut at 
.» the hedges with his stick. 1877 H. Smarr Play or Pay 
i. 19 Fetch me a pair of spurs and a whip that will cut. — 

4. Fencing, etc. (inir.) Tomakea cut or slashing 
stroke: see Cur sd,2 2b. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1, 141 Recovering the sword 
ready to cut to the rear, /6:d, 142 Raise the hand prepared 
tocut ‘One’. Afod. One of the dragoons cut at him. 

5. fig. (tvans.) To wound deeply the feelings of ; 
to distress greatly. Now chiefly in phr. fo cet ¢o 
the heart. (CE. cut up 59 h; Currine pp/. a.) 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acés v. 33 When they had heard these 
things, it cut them tothe hart. ¢x680 Beverince Ser. 
(1729) Il. 4 Every word in it will cut them to the heart. 
1688 S. Perron Guardian's Instr. 75 Never. .upbraid him 
with his Follies before Strangers; this may cut him too 
much, and never be forgotten. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
su. vill, He says something so sorrowful that it cuts us to 
the soul! x805 Lamp Let?, (1888) I. 220, I have been vei 
much cut about it indeed. 187z CARLYLE in J/¢s. Cardyle’s 
Lett. IT. 243 Often enough had it cut me to the heart, to 
think what she was suffering. , 
+6. £é. To rebuke severely, to upbraid. Ods. 
1737, Wuuston Josephus’ Antig. u. vi. § 8 Reubel also was 
large in cutting them upon this occasion. 

II. To make incision through. 

7. trans. To divide into two or more parts with 
a sharp-edged instrument; to sever. Used simply 
of cord, string, and the like, and of bread, wood, 
or other articles cut for use. Const. zz two (+ @- 
two), asunder, etc. ; tnt, into parts or pieces; also 
with adj. complement. Cf. cut 2p, cut down. 

erz00 1, dis, 2709 Mony hed atwo y-kyt. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
Af, 8875 (Fairf.) Wib ax he walde haue kut hit [the tree] pan. 
(oid. 16554 (Trin.), & cut pis tre in two. 1387 TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls) I. 165 Sche..kutte be hyde into a pong, pat 
was ful long and ful smal. ¢ 1430 Freemasonry (1844) 735 
(Matz.) Kette thy bred al at thy mete Rigth as hyt may be 
ther yete. ¢1430 7x0 Cookery-bhs. 21 Take clowes and 
kutte hem. c 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymoni. 56 He cutted 
hym asonder. a@1gq1 Wyatt Poems (1861) 135 With his 
fatal knife the thread for to kit. 1633 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s 
Trav. xix. 67 Cutting her cables. .and sailing away with all 
the speed he could. 1855 Macaunay “ist. Lng. IV. 371 
The Dutch way of cutting and eating asparagus, 

b. fig. To sever, divide (a connexion, association, 
etc. ). 

1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 173 {t [Friendship] re- 
doubleth loyes, and cutteth Griefes in Halfes. 1668 DrypEeN 
Evening’s Love w. iii, "Tis well there was no love betwixt 
us; for they [your scissars} had been too dull to cut it 1876 
E, Junsins Blot on Queen's Head 13 The innkeeper. .is 
afool if he suddenly cuts the associations which endear it to 
all his customers, : : : 

@. To cut to (or tx) pieces: ( fig.) to rout in 
battle with great slaughter. 

1632 J. Havwarp tr, Biondi’s Evomena 79 ‘The foote were 
cut all to pieces. 178 Ginnos Decl. § #. {11,235 [He] sur- 
prised and cut in pieces, a considerable body of Goths. 838 
Turarware Greece IL. 347 The Theban cavalry .. suddenly 
fell upon them, cut to pieces six hundred, and drove them 
into the hills, 


8. spec. To carve (meat) ; also absol. 

v6or Suans, Tavel. No 1. iii. 130 And. Faith, I can cut 
acaper, Zo, And I can cut the Mutton too’t, 1938Swirr 
Pot. Conversat. ii, 121 Don’t cut like a Mother-in-Law, but 
send mea large Slice. 1888 Riorrn Haccarn Col, Quaritch 
x, Ida allowed Mr. Quest to cut her some cold boiled beef. 
Dy (slang or collog.) To cttt if too fat: to ‘come 
it strong’, overdo a, thing. 

1836-9 Dickens St. Bos 54 Gentlemen in alarming waist- 
coats and stec! watch:guards .. ‘cutting it uncommon fat’. 
3854 W. G, Curtis Potithar Papers 13x (Bartlett) But’ to 
have a philosopher of the Sennaar school show you why you 
are [uncomfortable], is cutting it rather too fat. 

9. To make a narrow opening through (a dyke, 
etc.), or through the bank of (a canal), so as to let 
the water escape, 

1590 {sec Curtina wi/. sb. x). 2677 Lond. Gus. No. 1232/9 
Report said the French..had cut the Canal. xgx0 /éid, 
4889/t Orders are. given for cutting the Scarpe at Bioche 
+ in order to draw off the Water. .into the adjacent Marshes. 
183 Pauaerston in Bulwer Z7/e 11. 1x. 317 uote, This 
extensive inundation was carried into effect by cutting the 
great seadykes, 7 . 

* bi Adining. To intersect (a vein of ore). 

3978 W. Pryce Jin, Cornub. 319 Cut, to intersect a vein, 
branch, or lode by driving horizontally or sinking perpen- 
dicularly. 1881 in Raymonp Mining Gloss. aia 
* Oo with through... * : . 

31883 Mfanch, Guardian 15 Oct. 5/7 To shorten the course 
of the river .. by cutting through the neck of the low land 
opposite Greenwich, ; : 

“10. To break up, reduce, or dissolve the viscidity 

of (a liquid, phlegm, etc.).- _ ; 

. 3898 Lyre Dodoens ut, lxxv. 243° The same:.cutteth or 
severeth the grosse humors. 657 WW. Cotes Adam in Eden 
Ixxv, Hyssop. scutteth and Ireaketh tough Phiegme. 1698 
Periver in Phi Trans. XX. 333 The Root. taken in 


1288 


Water corrects and cuts tough Phleagm. 1743 Lond. & 
Country Brew. w. (ed. 2) 308 It will cut and cure a Butt of 
ropy Beer. : Fe 

11. To separate the leaves of.(a book) by cutting 
through the folds of the sheets with a paper knife. 
(Properly ¢o czet ofeu.) 

1786 Mav. D’ArsLay Diary = ‘The Queen had given 
me a new collection of German . to cut open for her. 
1848 Tuackeray Letd, 28 July, I thought I would begin to 


cut opena book] had bought. Afod. This book is not cut. 
T have cut a few leaves at the beginni 
12. To divide with an instrument, as an 


ax, saw, sickle, etc. (a natural growth) for the pur- 
pose of taking the part detached: to reap (corn), 
mow (grass), hew (timber), etc. 

-This passes into branch III, 

¢ 13300 Havelok 942 Al that euere shuiden he nytte, Al he 
drow, and al he citte. ¢zg00o Maunpev. (1839) xv. 168 
Whan it is ripe .. than men kytten hem. 1419 in Surtees 
Mise. (800) 14 Thay chat has taken tham to ferme ., sall 
kytte the herbage. sg12 det 4 Hen. VIL, c.1 § 4 It [shall] 
be laufull. .to cutte and tohew hethin any mannes grounde. 
r6rx Brote 2 Chron. ii. 8 Thy servants can skill to cut 
timber in Lebanon. 1827 W. Setwyn Law Wisi Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 1218 Until it (the crop] was cut and carried away. 

b. The object may be unexpressed, or may be 
the ground on which the crop grows. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts 11. 73,1 cut one perch 
of ground. .the produce of which weighed five hundred and 
one pounds, 176 Saunvers Lion in Path i, The more dis- 
tant meadows are cut. 2892 Sporting § Dram. News 
14 May 328/2 The mowers have commenced ‘ cutting’ at the 
earliest streak of daylight, 

18. intr. (in pass. sense). To suffer incision, to 
get cut; to admit of being cut; to turn out of 


a specified quality on being cut. 

1s60 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley I. 172, I will make 
your knave's flesh cut. 175t Cuampers Cyci., Alabaster cuts 
very smooth and easy. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. State 
11k, xxiii, 218 None could come near to feel estate 3 it 
might therefore cut fatter in his purse. 1834 Mepwin 
Angler in Wales 11. 138 The trout .. cut red. 1839 De 
Quincey Casuist. Roman Meals Wks. 1863 UI. 264 Who 
eae pte shat a parry oe into iy Eee some- 
things? 1882 Nanres Seav ij . 6) 157 -.is not 
so Hable to cut against rocks. od. 2s cloth does not 
cut to advantage, 

b. To yield when cut or shom (as sheep). 

With advb. complement passing into simple se pe 7 

1854 Frul, KR. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 228 The Hampshire- 
downs ., cut a heavier fleece than the Southdowns. 1! 
Ibid, XIX. 1. §9 The half-breds cut less wool than the 
Shropshire Downs, 

III. To separate or detach with an edged tool. 

14, ¢raus. To separate or remove by cutting; to 
sever from the main body ; to lop off. With const. 

Jrone or equivalent prep., or advb. complement, as 
ae 3 also frequently cet away, cut off, cut out. 

t To cut a purse: to steal it by cutting it from the girdle 
to which it was suspended. 

ax300 E. E. Psalter cxviii, 39 Cute mine up-braidinge 
(Wycur 1382 Kut of my repref, 2388 Kitte awey my schen- 
schip]. 1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 3735 Pe lymes pat er 
cutted fra pe body. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 347 Till he the 
mannes purs have kut. 1432~so tr. Higden (Rolls) ITI. 473 
Thauzhe Alexander kytte [adsciderif] myne hede he may 
not sle my sawle. ¢ 1450 Afirour Saluacioun 2603 All the 
braunches of the tree shuld be kitted. 2883 in Ellis Orig. 
Le#2, 1. 216 II. 297 There, was a schole howse sett upp to 
learne younge boyes to cutt purses, 1632 J. Lue Short 
Surv. Sweden 84 Cut out of his mothers wombe. 1694 Ace. 
Sev. Late Voy. u. (1711) 173 So cut the Fat from it by 
pieces. 1745 P. Tuomas Fraud, Anson's Voy. 175 We were 
obliged .. to cut the Raft adrift, 1842 Grn. P, Tuomrson 
Exerc. Vi. 413 Halfpenny-worths of bread cut off the loaf. 

b. =Cut off (55 b). Ods. 

1583 Stocker Hist. Czv.Wasres Lowe C. 1.72 b, Hee made 
also a bridge ouer the Maze, that he myght. .cut the enemie 
from victuals. x89 Triumphs of Fortitude 11.63 We can 
not be cut from the privileges, .of friendship. 

IV. To pass through as in cutting. 

15. rans. To divide, separate, pierce, intersect, 
ran into or through :- expressing ‘relative position, 
not motion. Also itr. with through, etc. i 

2432-50 tr. igidden(Rolls) II.'7 Arid from that hit (Watling 
strete] kyttethe ouer[Zranscindit] Seucrne nye to Worcestre, 
¢x590 Martows Jraust. Wks. (Rtldg.) pre ‘ust through the 
midst runs flowing Tiber's stream With winding banks that 
cut it in two parts. 1665 Sir T. Heroerr Trav. (1677) 31 
Places very hot..in regard the A2quinoctial cuts them, 18xz 
Pinkerton Petra, I. 314 Serpentine mountains, which it 
{steatite] cuts through in small, perpendicular, or rake veins. 
18.. Wuirrier Vorembege vii, Yon spire .. That cuts the 
evening sky, 885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 919 The old 
part of the path which the line had cut across. 

-. b. Geom. Ofaline (or surface): To pass through 
or across, to cross (a line or surface), intersect. 
1sjo Biruincstey Euclid 1. xxiii. 33 The two pointes, 
where the circumference of the circle cuttcth the ‘lines: 
1660 Barrow Luxclid ut. Def. ii, The right line #G cuts the 
circle FED, ©1746 Tom Thimt's Trav. Eng. 114 Most of 
the Streets. .cut one at Right Angles. 86a Top- 
—_ a Euclid 1. xv, If two sera gh tons a one 
another, the vertical, or opposite, angles shall-be equal, 
‘16. ‘To cross (a line); expressing motion. « - 
- 3634.Sm T.. Herserr Trev, 21 The last of May after 
a storme wee cut the ‘Tropique of Capricorne. - 2642 Futter 
Holy $ Prof. Séi1t. xxi, 136 Then cutting the Line, they 
view the face of that heaven which.earth hideth from us, 
. bs Tocome across, strike, hit upon (a path, etc.). 

3892 Fiehd 23 Jan. 119/x “At fenthve cut our spooragain, 

and hunted it ‘along carefully slowly.- 


Curt. 


17. intr. To cross, to pass straight through or 
ACTOSS; ESP, cut over, cue across (adv. or prep.). 

755% Acts Privy Council Eng. WAI. 320 The Marishall .. 
wol! passe by lande to Dovour, and from thens cutt over to 
Bulloigne. 1570-6 Lanparpe Perams, Kent (1826) 236 Thus 
have I walked about this whole Diocese : now therefore let 
me cutte over to Watlingstreete. 1581 Marnece Bh. of Notes 
163 Except the ships cut and take course even justlie be- 
tweene both, they hardlie scape drowning. 1600 Hottasp 
Livy xxvitt. it, 669b, Before that he cut over the ‘streights 
of Gibraltar to Gades. 16r0 Gumus Heraldry um. id. (1660) 
107 Cutting through the Magellanike Straits .. he encom: 
passed the whole world. 1823 New Afouthly Alag. VU, 
500 A few of the most active cut across to the shallows. 
1858 R, S, Surtees Ask Mamma xiv. 47 They cutacross the 
deer-studded park, 

18. tvazs. To pass sharply through, cleave (the 
air, the water). 

1876 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 423 Shippes. .cut the waves 
as they are furthered with a merrie winde. 2396 Srensun 
Hymn, Heav, Love 69 With nimble wings to cut the skies, 
1696 Tare & Brany 7s. viii. 8 The Fish that cuts the Seas. 
rgo9 Watts Hymn, ‘Awake, our Souls’ vy, Swift as an 

Laglecuts theair. 2870 Bryant Lééad 1. u. 74 In his beaked 
galleys, swift to cut the sea, 

b. zntr. with through. 

1606 Suaxs. Ty. & Cr, 1. iii. 40 Behold The strong ribb’d 
Barke through liquid Mountaines cut. 1694 Ace. Sev. Late 
Voy. 1. (1711) 33 This same noise the Ships make likewise 
when they cut through the Sea, 1928 Pore Dune. 1. 182 
And pond’rous slugs cut swiftly thro’ the sky. 2 
‘Tnackeray Leéé, 28 July, The ship cutting through the 
water at fifteen miles an hour. 

19. slang or collog. (inir.) To run away, make 
off, ‘be off’. Also Zo cut zt. (See also cet? and run 
40.) Originally with away, off 

2590 Spenser /, Q. 11. vi. 5 It [a boat] cut away upon the 
yielding wave, xs9x Syivester De Bartas 1. i. Wks. 
(Grosart) 841(D.), I fear to faint if(at the first) too fast I cut 
away, and make too hasty haste. 1664 Corron Scarvon. tv. 
Poet. Wks, (1765) 90 Put on the wings that used to bear ye, 
And cut away to Carthage quickly. 1844 P. Parley's Ann. 
Vv. oe The door of her prison was opened, and the turnkey 
told her that she might ‘cut’. 2858 Trottore Dr. Thorne 
ix, Now, my lady, do cut it, cut at once. 1882 Afacu. Afag. 
XLVI. 443, I looked out of the tail of my cye, to see what 
she was doing, but she’d cut. . 

b. Hence, To move sharply, to run rapidly. 
With various advbs. and preps. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown i. iii, We ali cut up-stairs after 
the Doctor. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xiv. 219 And now the 
carriage cut round the corner. . 1878 ‘Stonenence’ Brit, 
Sforts t. 1. vii, § 10. 109 The rabbits..cut in and out of the 
rides or runs. 

'V. To shorten or reduce by cutting. 

20. trans, To shorten or reduce by cutting off 
a portion ; to trim, clip, shear; to prune. . 

a 1300 Cursor MM, 7240 (G8tt.) Quilis he slep scho cutt his 
her. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. W, 973 Dido, Hire clothis cutte 
were un-to the kne. ¢ 3420 Pallad, on Husb, 1. 127 Tokytte 
a vyne is thinges iij to attende. ¢xq4go Promp. Parv. 111 
Cutte vynes, fifo. 1665-72 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
11.69 To my barber for cutting my haire, 6¢, 1878 Morty 
Diderot 1.136 Diderot and his colleagues are cutting their 
wings for a flight to posterity. | i 

. fg. To curtail, abridge, shorten, reduce; to 
shorten (a play, etc.) by omitting portions; =cut 
short, cut dow, ‘ 

1473 Lyne. Pilgr. Sowile wu. xliii, (1859) 49. Glosynge, 
cuttynge, kouerynge, and cloutynge the lawe of Crystes 
gospel. 3585 Jas, I Lss. Poesic (Arb.) 55 Maist kyndis of 
versis quhilks are not cuttit or brokin, 1865 Pall Mal/G. 
24 July 12/1 In ‘cutting’-an opera it is not to be supposed 
that any two persons will agree as to what ought to be left 
out. 1888 Standard 34 May, The market has begun to cut 
rates again. | ~s 

22. Dyeing. To reduce (a colour) to a softer 
shade. : 

1862 O'Neiut Dict. Calico Printing 149/2 The colours are 
cut or reduced by passing the pieces in warm water contain- 
ing very acid oxymuriate of tin, a 

VI. To shape,- fashion, form, or make by 
cutting. Sa . 

238. To make or form by cutting (¢. g. a statue, 
engraving, seal, jewel, etc.), to sculpture or carve 
(a statue or image), to engrave (a plate, seal, etc.), 
to fashion (a stonc or jewel), to shape (gaxments, 
utensils, etc.), - . 

1s.. Ballad on Aloney in Halliwell Nugae Poet. 48 
Craftysmen that be in every cyte..Sum cutte, sum shave, 
sume knoke, sum grave, Only money towynne. 1596 Suaxs. 
Merch, V. 1. i.84 Why should a man. .Sit like his Grandsire, 
cut in Alablaster? 1623 B. Jonson Ox Shaks, Portrait in 
1st Folio, This Figure, that thou here seest put, It was for 
rentle Shak. cut. 1634 Sir T. Henperr Travz..146 
Their’ Boots are well sewed, but ill cut. - 1662 IEvELYN 
Chalcogr, 69 We have seen some few things cut in-Wood by 
«Hans Holbein the Dane. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 142 
? 5 His Seals are. .exquisitely well cut. - /drd. No. 166 ? 2 


.'He knows perfectly well when a Coat is well cut. 1874 


Bovtett Arms § Avm. x. 196 It was escalloped, or cut into 
some rich open-work pattern. x887 HWestu. Rev. June 340 
Pointed piles, evidently cut by a metal instrument. 


+b. fig. To make ready, prepare, plan; = cat 


‘out 561. Obs. >. 


- e164 Howxit Left, Cut him work to do. ae 
c. Za. pple, Formed, fashioned, shaped (as if by 
cutting). Pas beg 4 % 
exsex ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 32/2 His wingis - 
cyt like a rasour.. x8g0 L. Hunr Avtobiog. I. x. 2x His 
Skull was sharply cut and fine, 1883 S.C. Hare, Refro- 
spect Il, 2x8 His features were finely cut [etc]. 


OUT. 


. 24. To hollow out, excavate (2 hole, channel, 
canal, road, etc.), ‘ 

1634 Sir T. Hervert Trav. 87 A streame cut through the 
Coronian Mountaine. 166s /6éd. (1677) 36 From Suez. . where 
several attempts have been made to cut such a Sluice or 
Channel as should give Ships-a navigable and free pas- 
sage from the Mediterranean thither. 1682 Liracow Zrav. 
x. "479, Cutting in the middle Circle a devalling Hole. 
w77a YT. Smipson Vermin-Killer 2 Their holes ..made 
round as if cut with an auger. 1798 in Spirit-Pub. Frauds. 
(1799) II. 43 ‘The canal which is now cutting across the 
Isthmus of Suez, 1878 Markuam Gt. Frozen Sea xxii. 
(1880) 278 The men_ being employed in cutting a road 
through the hummocks, 887 Séecfator 28 May 723/2 We 
do_not see how the canals are to be cut. 

‘b. To cut one's way, a passage: to advance by 


cutting through obstructions. 

35 i] HAKS. Yer, 7, 1 it, 16 The powres we beare with 
vs 4 ill cut their passage through the force of France. 
2663 Sin T. Herpert /+av, (2677) 34 ‘The Ships cut their 
way slowly, 1848 Macautay Hest. Zug. I. 600 He cut 
his way gallantly through them, and came off safe. 

25. To perform or execute (an action, gesture, or 
display of a-grotesque, striking, or notable kind) : 
chiefly in certain established phrases, as fo cut 
a Caper, a Dasa, a Fieury, a Joke, a VoLunvary, 
for which see these substantives. Also, Zo cut an 
auntie, a curvet, @ flourish; to cut faces, to make 
grimaces, distort the features. 

x6oz [see Carer sd,” 2b), 

1664 CoTTon Scarron. iV, (2807) 68 Wilt thou cut faces 
evermore For husband dead as nail indoor? 1688 Suav- 
WELL Sgr. Alsatia 1, i, He shall cut a sham or banter 
with the best wit or poet of ‘em all. x768-74 ‘Lucker 
Lt, Nat, (1852) I. 431, Like the twitchings we sometimes feel 
in our limbs, or habits men get of cutting faces. 18xx 
W. Invine Life § Lett. (1864) 1. xvii. 262, I cut one of 
my best opera flourishes. 1835 — Tous Prairies xxii, 
Two of us.. saw a fellow... cutting queer antics. 1830 
Fraser’s Mag. 1. 457 [They] cut a curvet in the air, 

VII. Special senses, elliptical, contextual, or 
technical. 

26. Str. a. To castrate. 

1465 Manx. § Househ. Exp. 313 Paid for xvij. kokerelles 


to make capons of.. Item, for the kyttynge of them. 1577 
B, Gooce Heresbach's Hush. wt. (1586) 130b, The Bore 


Pigges they cutte when they were sixe monethes olde. 
21643 W. Carrwricut Ordinary 1. ii, The great Turk.. 
did sommand I should be forthwith cut. 1865 Frat. R.lgric. 
Soe, Ser. 1. V. uf. 253 The lamb is stronger for being cut late. 
b. To make an incision in the bladder for ex- 
traction of stone; also adso/. to perform lithotomy. 
Securis Detection Aiij, 1 will not cut those that 
haue the stone. 1603 Frorio Montaigne (1632) 433 A Gen- 
tleman in Paris was not long since cut of the stone. 1615 
Crooxe Body of Man Pref, That they should not cut 
any man for the Stone. 1782 H. Watson in Aled, Conuniit, 
I, 92 The patients cut in our hospitals, 1830 Coorrr Died. 
Surgery (ed. 6) 825 Lithotomy, Mr. Cheselden never re- 
sumed his second manner of cutting. 
. fe. Tocircumcise. Ods. rare, 
1634 Sir T. Herperr 7vav. (1638) 236 Such an apostat 
rascall.,is cut,and marked for a Mahometan. 
27. Of horses: intr. To strike or bruise the 
inside of the fetlock with the shoe or hoof of 


the opposite foot. —- . 

x660 Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 139, See. -how 
he .. interferes, and cuts one Leg agen another, and is 
not sensible of it. x675 Lond Gas, No, 1028/4 The other 
a bright bay.. trots and gallops only, cuts a little behind, 
1727-51. CHampers Cycl., Cr¢¢ing,in the manage, is when 
the horse’s feet interfere, 1863 Youatr Horse xvi. (1872) 
380 Some horses will.cut only when they are fatigued or 
Tame and old; many colts will cut before they arrive at 


their full strength, one: . 
28, Nazut. (absol.) “To cut the cable (in order to 
cut aud rut 40. 


get quickly under way). 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4378/3 The Enemy had escaped, 
having..cut and tow’d ont. 1743 C. Knowzes in-Naval 
Chron. (1799) I. 107, I made the signal to cut. 1780 Lp. 
Ropney Le?, in New Ann. Reg, 42 Ready.at a moment’s 
warning to cut or slip in order to pursue: or engage the 


enemy Pale 
.29. Card-playing. (trans. and intr.) To divide 
(a pack of cards) ; spec. to do so at xandom into 
two ‘or more parts in order to determine the deal, 
prevent cheating in dealing, etc. 

1gg2° Dice. Play (Percy Soc.) 33. At trump... cutting at 

neck is.a great.vantage, so is cutting by a bum card 

(finely) under & over. cxggz.Martowe Afass. Paris 1. ii,. 
‘Thou hast all the cards within thy hands, To shuffle or 
cut. x6sq Wuirtock Zootomia 425 Shufling and cutting 
ones selfe ‘a Fortime in this scambling World. 3078 Cot- 
TON Comp, Ganiester.in™ Singer Hist. Cards 342 Having 
shuffled the cards,-the adversary cuts them. 1750 Hovte 
Lrg (ed. 29 159 pa) xv. PG Acts cut two ae at os 
least. 1793 Sporting Mag. I. person who'cuts the 
lowest, is entitled to the deal.” 1824" Hist. Gambling 58 
Dick stated’ that-he could cut any.card he chose at any 
time. 1878'H. H.’ Gress Owbre“x9 His left-hand player 
tien cuits to him, lifting and ‘also leavitig‘at tle least three, 
cards, ‘ aa : 
“80. Dancing, (tntx.) To spring from the ground,, 
and, while in the air; to“twiddle the-feet one in- 
front of, the’ other. alternately with great rapidity. 

3603 .FLorto AMontaigne,228 (T.) Dances,: wherein are 
divers changes, cuttings, turnings, and agitationsof the body.. 
2760..C, Jounston..CirysaZ (1822) I, 232° One of: them: 
had _shewn greater agility. and cut higher than. any .one., 
1836-9 Dickens Sé. Sez, Out went the: boots, -first:on 


one:side then on the .other, then cutting, then shuffling... 


31844. -Christit. Carol (1885) 26 Feziwig ‘cit “cut so 


| appear through the gums; also fig. to’ become” 
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defily, that he appeared to wink with his legs, and came 
“— his fect again without a stagger. | a 
_ 31, In various games: a. Cricket. trans. and 
éntr. To hit a length ball, a little wide of the off 
stump, with a bat held quite, or nearly, horizon- 
tal, by which the ball is driven to the left side of 
emt. b. Laws Lennis. trans. and intr. To 
strike the ball sharply with the racket held at an 
angle, or with a downward motion, so as to make 
it revolve, by which it tends to shoot with a very 
slight rise on striking the ground. c. Crogue?, 
trans. To drive (a ball) away obliquely by a stroke 
from another bail. 

{1840 Nyrin Cricketer’s Guide 21 Beldham would cut at 
such a ball with a horizontal bat.) 18537 Hucues Zon 
Brown u, viii, Johnson .. bowls a ball almost wide to the 
off; the batter steps out and cuts it beautifully to where 
cover-point is standing very deep. 1888 Sreece & Littte- 
ton Cricke?(Badm. Libr.)ii.62 We have never seen Shrews- 
bury. .cut in any other way. 

32. Painting. a. trans. (See quot. 1727.) b. 
zntr. Of a colour: To show itself obtrusively, 
stand out strongly. 

127-51 Cuampers Cyel., Crtting, in painting, the laying 
one strong lively colour over another, without any shade or 
softening. —The cutting of colours has always a disagreeable 
effect. ¢ 1816 Fuseni Lect, Art viii. (1848) 508 Those that 
cut and come forward, first,—and those which more or less 
partake of the surrounding medium, in various degrees of 
distance, 

33. collog. (trans.) To break off acquaintance or 
connexion with (a person); also {as a single act) 
to affect not to see or know (a person) on meeting 


or passing him. Often emphasized by dead. 

1634 S. R. Noble Soldier u. i, Why shud.a Souldier.. Be 
cut thus by..a Courtier? 1786G. Corman in Europ. A/ag. 
IX. 370 Some bow, some nod, some cut him. 1796 Janu 
Austen Sense & Sexs. xliv. (D.), He had cut me ever since 
my marriage, 1822 Hazurr able-t. U1 viii. 188 To cut 
an acquaintance. -has hardly yet escaped out of the limits 
of slang phraseology. 1826 Diskagtit Vie. Grey wiv, Any 
fellow voluntarily conversing with an usher was to be cut 
dead by the whole school. 1887 F. §, Russert Lard of 
Peterborough 11. vii. 230 He met Bolingbroke .. and..cut 
the ex-Minister dead. 

+b. zutr. To break off acquaintance or con- 
nexion with. Ods. 

x782 in Mav, D’Arsiay Zarly Diary (1889) IL. 305 Mr. 
Poor and the Fits’ have cut, which I regret, but poor man 
nobody likes him. 1808 Soutney Le?#, (1856) Il. 110 For 
more than a year Scott has cut with the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’. 1825 New Monthly Mag, XIV. 180 I've cut dead 
with Lucy Drummond, so you may be perfectly easy in that 


¢. ¢vans. To renounce, give up, absent oneself 
from, avoid (a thing). 

79x ‘G. Gamsano’ Ann, Horsent.x. (1809) 109, I shall cut 
rid ng entirely, cx8x4 in Whibley /x Cap Gown (1850) 
zo4 Bid him not set me an imposition For cutting hi 
lectures this morning at eight. 1835 E. Caswatt A7t of 
Pluck (Oxford ed. 6) 37 He that cutteth chapel often. 186x 
Hucnes Tom Brown at Oxf. vii. (1889) 59, I would cut 
the whole concern to-morrow. 

84, Lrish Hist. (trans.) To levy (a tax, etc.). 
Also absol. [Ir. gearraimn sraid: ct. ¥, tailler.] 

i Srenser State red, 87 Cutting upon every portion 
of land a reasonable rent. x6x0 Davies and Let, Earl 
Salish. (2787) 280 He.. had power to cut upon all the 
inhabitants, high, or low, as pleased him. 1612 — IVhy 
Ireland, etc. 126, | may cut the erick upon the country. 

85. Thieves’ cant, To speak, talk, say. (¢vans. 
and zuty.) Obs. 

exgoa Maid Emlyn in Ane. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 
17 Than wolde she mete, With her lemman swete, And 
cutte with hym. 1567 Harsan Caveat 84 Lo cutte bene 
aihydds, to speake or geue | ars wordes.. Zo czéte, to saye. 
372g in New Cant, Dict., To Cut, to Speak. x8zg5 Scotr 

uy MM. xxviii, Meg..has some queer ways, and often cuts 
queer words. é 

+86. zxtv. ? To shape one’s discourse, trim, try 
not to commit oneself. Ods. 

1672-3, Marve Reh, Transp. I. 114 He cuts indeed and 
faulters in this discourse, which is no good sign, 1710 E. 
Warp Brit. Hud, 13 Some Crafty Zealots cut and whead!’d, 
And lying vow’d they never meddl’d, 

Phrases. 


37. To cut a feather: a. To make fine dis- 


| tinctions, ¢ split hairs’, Ods. 


@ 1633, AusTIN ‘Afedit, (1635) 169 Nor_secke .. with nice 


' distinctions, to cut a Feather [with the Schoolemen}. 1684 


T. Gopparp’ Piato's Denton 317 Men who..have not the 
skill to cut a feather, 
. b. Naut--Of a ship: To make the water foam 
before her. * =| 2 : 
. 1627 Carr. Saute Seaman's Grant. ii. 10 If the Bow be 
toe broad, she-will seldome. .cut a feather, that is, to make 
a fome before her. .3867 Smytn Sailor's Vord-bk., To cut 
« Feather, when a ship has so sharp a bow that she makes 
the spray feather in cleaving it. 

88.-7Zo cut a tooth, .ones teeth: to have them 


knowing, attaim to- 
teeth. p 
‘3677 Lavy Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 1. 


iscretion; so cut one’s epe- 


, Hot be lohg before they-be cut. 1694 Concreve Double 


| Dealer 11. .iv, Like a 


child that was cutting his teeth, 
@ 1735 ‘AxsutHNoT(J.);, When. the teeth are ready to cut. 
18 Reape Cloister’§ £7, xxx, -He and. were born the 


b game“year, “but He cut his teeth long before me, 186g 


8. Poor little- 
’ Susana is very ill about her teeth. LI hope in God they will 


injure irretrievably, 


Cur. 


Princess Auice Mews, (1884) 220° Baby..is now cutting his 
fifth tooth, which is all but through. 

89. Zo cut and carve: seeCaRnvEv.11, To cut 
aud contrive: to practise economy so as to keep 
one’s expenses within one’s means. Zo cut aud 
dry: to render cut and dried: see Cur Af/. a. 

1854 Dickens Hard Times 1. ii, A mighty man at cutting 
and drying. 1876 Geo. Exvior Dax. Der. 1. iii, Tam 
obliged to cut and contrive. 1883 H. Drummonp Nas. Law 
én Shir. W7 (ed. 8) 360 You cannot cut and-dry truth. 1888 
J. Payn Afyst. Alirvbridge xiv, Cutting and ‘contriving to 
make both ends meet, 

40. 70 cut and run \Naut.)* see quot. 17943 
(slang or collog.) to make off promptly, hurry off. 

3794 Rigging & Seamanship 11. 248* To Cut and run, to 
cut the cable and make sail instantly, without waiting to 
weigh anchor. 182x Byron Let. fo Alurray 7 Feb., Greck 
and ‘Turkish craft .. were obliged to ‘cut and run’ before 
the wind. 1861 Dickixs Gt. £xfect. v, I'd give a shilling 
if they had cut and run, 

41, To cut loose: a. irans. To loosen or set frec 
by cutting that which fastens or confines; b. zxév. 
‘To sever oneself, free oneself, escape. 

1828 Scotr Tales Grandfather Ser. 1. xxv, Dacre's 
quarters were attacked, and his horses all cut loose. 1852 

Irs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii. 41 In leaving the only 
home she had ever known, and cutting loose from the pro- 
tection of a friend whom she loved and revered. 1889 
A. E. Barr Feet of Clay xv. 301, 1 will cut loose from 
every entanglement. 

+ Zo cut scores: to settle accounts (with): see 
Scores. Obs. 

42. To cut short: (trans. a. to shorten by 
cutting off a part or parts; to abridge, curtail. 
“it. and fig. (Sometimes to cud shorter.) 

1545 Brinknow Cowp/. 21 Cut shorter your process. 
3548 Haut Chron. 202 He was taken and. .cut shorter by 
the hedde. x61r Binte 2 A ings x. 32 In those dayes the 
Lord began to cut Israel short [wargin, Hebr. to cut off the 
ends}. 1664 H. More AZod. 507, I must .. cut my skirts 
as short as I can, that they sit not upon them. 1781 
Man. D’Arsiay Diary 25 Aug., What gentleman .. cut the 
matter very short, and would not talk upon it at all. 1868 
Freeman Nori, Cong, (1876) LL. viii. 293, William cuts the 
whole story very short. 3875 Jowerr Péato (ed. 2) I. 149, 
1 will ask you to cut your answers shorter. 

b. To curtail, abridge, or restrict (any one) in 
his privileges, means, etc. 

1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary u. (1625) 29 Your Lordships 
- cut me ye thirtie pound shorter. 1653 ALTON cl ugler 156 
Because I cut you short in that, I will commute for it, by 
telling you that that was told me for a secret. 1672 H. 
More Brief Reply 302 You.. unjustly take upon you to cut 
us short of Salvation. 1755 Jounsox, To cut short, to 
abridge: as, the soldiers were cut short of their pay. 1799 
Ne son in Nicolas Dis, VII. p. exciii, lam cut short enough 
by having no other emolument. 

ce. To bring to a sudden end, break off, put 
a stop to abruptly. d. To interrupt abruptly ; to 
stop, ‘ pull up’ (a speaker). 

31593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V/, m. i. 81 The welfare of vs all 
Hangs on the cutting short that fraudfull man, 1611 Biowt: 
Ron. ix, 28 He will finish the worke, and cut it short in 
righteousnesse, 1697 Drypen Ving, Encid (J.), More he 
would have said, But the stern heroe turn’d aside his head, 
And cut him short. 1723 Berketey Hylas § P.1. Wks. 
x871 I. 294 It would probably have cut short your dis- 
course. 1855 Macaucay Hist. Eng. IV. 232 But the Ad- 
miral .. cut him short. ‘I do not wish to hear anything 
on that subject.’ 1873 Buack Pr. Thile xiv. 222 Her specu- 
lations.. were cut short by the entrance of her husband. 


e. intr. To stop short, be brief. 

1691 tr. Emeilianne’s Obs. Journ. Naples 184, I was ob- 
liz’d to cut short, and tell her fete... 1726 J. M. tr. Trag. 
Hist. Chev, de Vaudray 116 To cut short..we broke up. 

48. Zo cut one’s stick (slang) + to take one’s de- 


parture, be off, go. Also ¢o cut one’s lucky, 

182g Blackw. Jdag. XVIII, 4a/: He..has cut his stick 
mayhap until we saih 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop xl, I'm 
afraid I must cut my stick, 1844 W. H. Maxweiw Sports 
& Adv. Scot. iii. 47, Tam glad you ‘cut your lucky ‘. 

44. To cut the coat according to the cloth: to 
adapt oneself to circumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see Cro sd, 10). So also 


+ to cut one’s cloth according to one's calling. 

1562 J. Heywoop Frou. ¢ Bpigr, (2867) 16, I shall Cut 
my cote after my cloth. 1397 Hooxgr Zccé, Pod. v. lxxviil, 
§ 13 To teach them how they should cut their coats, x622 
Frercuer Beggar's Bush wv, \, Keep yourself right and 
even cut your cloth, sir, According to your calling. 1867 
Honteward Mail 16 Nov. 953/2 Times are changed, and 
-.We must, to use the homely metaphor, ‘cut our coat ac- 
cording to our cloth’. 

+45. To cut sail, one’s sail : see quot. 1692. ? Obs. 

19 Howie and Voy. W, Ind, in Arber Garner V, 86 
At which departing, in cutting of the foresail, 2 marvellous 
misfortune happened to one of the Officers. 1582, N. 
Licueriern tr, Castanheda's Discov. E. Ind. 718, The 
whole Fleete, hauing wayed, did then begin to cut and 
spread their sayles with a great pleasure. 1692 in Cast. 
Sutith's Seaman's Grain. 1. xvi. 76 Cut the Sait, that is 
unfarl it, and let it falldown. 172r in Batwey. , - . 


46. Ta cut the.throat of : ( fig.) to destroy, ruin, 


“R. Humpnrey tr. St, Ambrose Pref., This cuts the 
throat of that misconceived opinion. 1692. Br. of Exy 
Answ. Touchstone 10 This, which'cuts the throat of the 
Roman Cause. 1824 Leicester Stannore Greece itt 1824, 
15 Generals,.who cut their own: throats by word of coms 
mand. | x867_ Froupe: Short Stud, (ed. 2) 114 They oe 
believed ‘that Elizabeth was cutting her own throat. ‘ 


CUT: 


47, To cut it (too) fat: seeSbo °° 7 tet 
48. Yo cut to pieces: ske 7 c. : : 
49. To, cut the comb of: to lower the pride of : 
séé Coun. Zo citt the gold (Archery): sec GoLp. 
To. cut the grass under, or the ground from under, 
@ person's Jeet: see Grass, Grounp. Zo cut the 
hair: to split hairs: see Harr. Zo cut the knot: 

see Knor. 70 cut the Rounn, zhe Vout, etc. 
LX. In comb. with adverbs. . 
50. Gut about, a. trans. To damage or dis- 
figure by random cutting and chipping of the 


surface. Chiefly gass. 

3874 Dasent Half « Life 11. 119 The most precious 
monuments of the Abbey .. how cut about and mutilated 
they are! 

b. zxév. To run or dart about: see 19 b. 
Cut adrift: see 14. Cut asunder: see 7. 

51. Cut away. 

a. trais. To cut so as to take or clear away, to 
remove by cutting. 

¢ 1320 Sexy Sag. 604 (W.) And his bowes awai i-kett. 
e440 Promp. Parv. 111 Cuttyyn’ away, abscindo, am- 
puto. c14g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4229 Some bad be 
bolnyng cutt away. 1688 R. Homme Avimoury ut. 399/2 
Used to draw up the Cataract off the sight of the eye Mile 
itis cuting away. 1886 Besanr Childr. Gibeon 107, I will 
cut away the dead leaves, 

+b. fig. To take away, remove forcibly; to 
stop the supply of, cut off. Ods. 

1382 Wyc1ir 2 Cor. xi. 12, I kitte awey the occasioun of 
hem. ¢x4so tr. De liitatione 1. xx, He pat wolde kutte 
awey al maner of veyne besines. 1562 N. Win3et Cert. 
Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 10 All errour and abuse being 
cuttit away. 2907 Freinn Pelerborow's Cond, Sp. 251 
pe cetany they cut away the Water of a Mill in this 

own, 

c. intr. To go on cutting continuously or with- 
out cessation : see AWAY 7. 

52. Cut back. 

a. ‘rans. To prune by cutting off the shoots 
close back to the main stem or stock. 
, 187x Suecey Hisserp A mateur's Fl. Garden 210 Early 
in March cut back all the shoots. 

b. To plough the second time, across or at right 


angles to the first furrow; =CROSsS-PLOUGH. 

1858 Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. XIX. 1. 65 The ordinary 
method . . was for the farmer in the autumn to plough down 
the field. .in the spring he had it cut back. 

53. Cut down. 

a. trans. To cut so as to bring or throw down ; 


cause to fall by cutting; to fell. 

31382 WycLir Afazz, iii, 10 Euery tree. shal be kitt [1388 
kit] doun. azgoo-go Ale.vander 2850 To cutte down .. 
Bowis of buskis and of braunches. “1534 Tixpate Jfaét. 
xxi, 8 Other cut doune braunches from the trees. 1611 
Biste Dent. vii. 5 Ye shall destroy their altars.. and cut 
clowne their groues. 1784 Gentl, Mag. LIV. 11. 643 A hill 
contiguous is cutting down. 

b. To let fall or take down (the body of one 
who has been hanged) by cutting the rope. 

1547 Boorpe Jutrod. Knowl, xxxii. (1870) 203 Whosoeuer 
that is hanged by-yonde sce, shall neuer be cutte nor 
pulled downe. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1631) III. xii. App. 
1023/2 He being hanged till _he was halfe dead, was cut 
downe and stripped. — 1883 Garviner Hist, Eng. 1603-42 
I. vii. 282 The King having given orders that he should 
not be cut down until he was dead. 

ce. To lay low or kill with the sword or the 
like. 

182t Byron Sardan, u. i. 166 Soldiers, hew down the 
rebel! .. Cut him down. 1874 Green Short Hisé. iti. 154 
The Welsh. .were cut ruthlessly down in the cornfields. 

d. fig. To put a stop to. Ods. rare. 

1577 Norrusrooxe Dicing (1843) 177 That the magis- 
trates and rulers may ., cut downe this wicked vice that it 
may be no more vsed. i 

‘a. To take the lead of. decisively in a race or 
run; to surpass, get the better of. . < 

1713 Avpison Ct. Tariff (J.), So great is his natural 
eloquence, that he cuts down the finest orator, and destroys 
the best’ contrived argument, 1865 Surtees Jfacey Kom- 
ford's. Hounds 156 (Ulustration) Captain Spurrier ‘cut 
down’ by Romford. 

£. Naut. (See quot. 1769.) 

1769 Facconer Dict. Marine, Raser un vaissean, to cut 
down a ship, or take off part of her upper works, as the 
poop, quarter-deck, or fore-castle, in order to lighten her, 
when she becomes old and feeble. x805 Mavad Chron: 
XII. 174 The. . Indiaman. .-had been cut down. 

g. To reduce, abridge, retrench, curtail, -esp- 
a speech, expenses, wages. .. ; 

1857 Lever fort. Gleacore viii, A system of... cutting 
down every one's’ demand to the measure of their- own 
pockets. 1885 DunckLey ‘in Afanch, Weekly Times 6 June 
5/5 Only one London newspaper attempts to give the 
speeches in full, the rest cut them down unmercifully. * 1886 
Barixc-Goutp Court Royad 1. ix: 144 Expenses ought to be 
cut'down in every way,” °° . 
(54 Gubing 8 

a. trans. To carve or engrave in intaglio. . : 

1883 Act.36 § 37 Vict. c.85 § 3 Her official number: shall 
be cut in on her mainbeam. ~~ °° * - acai 
:.b., Whale-fishery.,To cut up, (a whale) so as to 
remoye the blubber, ..:. 2. ; an, 

“2839 (Ty Beate Vek, Hist, Sperm Whale 185 As soon as 
possible after.the whale has been killed, it is brought along- 
- side the ship to-be cut in, by means of instruments which 
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are called ‘spades’; 3840 F. D. Benxerr’ Whaling Vay. 
IL, 208 The next separ d of the whaler is to ‘cut in’, or 
remove the blubber. Jdid. 210 From three to five hours 
are required to ‘cutin’ an ordinary school whale... 

c. zntr. To penetrate or entersharply or abruptly; 
esp. so as to make a way for oneself or occupy a 
position between others. j : 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 3 Neptune cutting in, a cantle 
forth doth take. 1630 2. Fohuson's Kingd. & Commew. 117 
A huge arme of the Sea, which cutting in betweene the 
Land by the West, watreth Cornwall on the right hand, 
and Wales on the left. 1799 in Owen Iedlesley's Desp. x14 
The enemy having cut in between them and Seedasere. 
1856 Wyre Mewvitte Kate Cou, iii, After much ‘cutting 
in’, and shaving of wheels and lashing of horses, 

d, To interpose or interrupt abruptly in conver- 
sation or the like; to strike in. So cz# zzéo for 
cut t1t to. 

2830 Gat Lawrie 7. v. viii, When Mr. Van Haarlem 
had finished his compliments, then Mr. Breagle cut in. 
1859 Farrar ¥. Home vi, ‘1 say, Home’, cut in Kennedy 
hastily, ‘shall I go?’ x890 R. F.D. Parcrave O. Cromt- 
weld xiii, 288 The Royalists had only to wait, ready to cut 
in when the Levellers had done the work. ¢18g0 R. Kir 
unc Phantom ‘Rickshaw, etc. (ed. 3) 74 It will save you 
cutting into my talk. 

e. Card-playing. To join in a game (of whist) 
by taking the place of a player caét7ng out q.v. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) 1. 277 When the rubber 
was finished, my mistress was asked to cut in. 1763 Sit. 
Afag. 1V. 542 Instead of cutting in to a party of whist, 
they play the rubbers by rotation. 1870 Afod. Hayle 6 
Players cutting in take the chairs of players cutting out. 

55. Cut off. 


a. trans. To cut so as to take off; to detach by 


cutting (something material). 

10 cut off a corner: see Corner sb.' 2d. 

631380 Wyciir Sel, Wks. 1. 401 3if pi hond or pi foot 
sclaundir pee, kitte it of, and caste it fro pee. 3525 Pilger 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 177 b, Though thou cut of my heed. 
1634 Sin T. Hersert 77az. 119 To have their noses and 
eares cut off. 1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 196 Cutting 
off the dead Wood, 1864 Tennyson Lnoch Arden 895 
This hair is his : she cut it off and gave it. 

b. To remove, take away, sever, strike off 
(something immaterial). 

xg8z J. Ber Haddon's Answ. Osor. 98 b, When as I doe 
cut of so much of myne owne right unto you. 1601 SHaks. 
Ful C. 1. i. ror Why he that cuts off twenty yeares of life, 
Cuts off so many yeares of fearing death. az1700 DrypeN 
(J-), No vowel can be cut off before another, when we can- 
not sink the pronunciation of it. 1792 Coxe & Moore Life 
F. Wesley 1. (ed. 2) 4 Determined .. at a single blow to cut 
off from the established Church every Minister of honesty 
and conscience. 

@. To bring to an end suddenly or abruptly; to 
put a stop to; to break off, cut short. Zo cut off 
aut entail: see ENvAlL sb.2 1. . 

1576 Fresunc Panopl. Zpist. 17, 1 had rather cut off all 
old acquaintance with him, 16rx Binte Laz. iii. 53 They 
haue cut off my life in the dungeon. 1635 Srarrorp 
Femall Glory (1860) 5x Obedience calls upon me to cut off 
..this digression. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander i. 73 
Zabaim, cutting him off bade him answer succinctly. 1865 
Mrs. Riwoett WVorld in Church xxvii, 303 You wish to 
cut off the entail. 1878 Bosw. Ssuri Carthage 285 [These 
things] cut off all hopes of a reconciliation. 


d. To put to death (suddenly or prematurely), 


to bring to an untimely end. 

¢1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Cron. Scot. (1728) 16 If the 
Earl of Douglas .. had been cutted off suddenly, x6 
Biste x Saut. xx. 15 When the Lord hath cut off the 
enemies of Dauid. 1712 Appison Spect, No. 483 P 2 Why 
such an one was cut off in the flower of his youth, 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Ga. Alen 11. x. 239 His father was cut off 
at the age of twenty-five. ; 

+e. To shorten, cut short. Obs. rare. 

x607 Dexner & Wenster IJVestw. foc vy. Wks. 1873 II. 
362 The story of vs both shall bee as good as an olde wiues 
tale, to cut offour way to London... . 


f. To intercept, ‘stop the passage or supply of. 

1869 Srocken tr. Diod. Sic. 1. iv. 9 Leosthenes seeing 
that he could not by force, winne-the towne, straightwaies 
cut of their victuals. 1978 Coxe Russ. Disc. 198 The 
Chinese .. found means to cut off several straggling parties 
of Russians, 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. India 1. v. ve495 | They] 
cutoff several vehicles of baggage. 1836-9 Dickens S%. Boz, 
The Streets iii, At last the company's man came {o cut off 
the water. 1879 Miss Yonce Cazcos Ser, 1v. iii. 29 War.» 
would cut off their wool from the Flemish looms. 

g. To interrupt, stop (communication, fiassage;, 
etc.) ; to render impossible by interposing an in- 
surmountable obstacle. . . : “ . : 

1599 B. Jonson Ev, Man out of Hum. u. iii, ‘Slight, our 
presence has cut off the conuoy of the iest, 1653 H. Cocax 
tre Pinto’s Trav. vii. 19 He cut off his way, and stopt him 
from passing further. a N. Woonunutt in Sparks Cor7. 
Amer. Rev, (1853) I. 260 Cutting off the communication 
between the army in town and country. 1823 J. D. Hunter 
Captiv. N. Amer. 52 We attempted to cut off their retreat, 
1845 Lever O'Donoghue (1862) 352, 1 have sent_a strong 
party..to cut off their advance.” . 

_h. To‘exclude from‘ access, intercourse, ‘view, 
étc.; to shut out; to debar. ~ ; a aoe 

xg76, Frenne Panofl, Epist. 405 You might alledge ..° 
some other impediment which cut you off from keeping 
company. 1709 Bernetey 7%. Vision § 77 The wall inter-, 
posing cuts off all that prospect of sea and land. :1857 W. 


Cottns Dead Secre? ni. i. (1861) 66 The first cottage...” 


which was cut off. from other houses by a wall all round it. 
3859 Jeruson Brittany vi. 76 Declaring a man a leper, and 
cutting-him off from social intercourse, 


: world, ~ 


CUT. 

i. To cut off with a shilling: to: dismberit by 
bequeathing a shilling (the bequest being a proof 
that the disinheritance was.designed)." * m8 

(1710 Appison Tatler No. 216.15 My eldest Son John., 
I do disinherit and wholly cut off from any-Part of this my 
Personal Estate, by giving him a single Cockle Shell.] 1834 
Hoop Tylney Halt (1840) 268 Vowing. .to cut him off with 
a shilling. 386: Geo, Extor Silas AY, iii, 1 might get you 
turned out of house and home, and cut off with a shilling. 

56. Cut out. : 

a. trans. To cut so as to take out; to excise, 
extract, orextirpate by cutting (something material). 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xix. 88 With pat knyfhe cuttez 
out a pece of his flesch. 1483 Caxton Vocab. 20 He can 
cutte out the stone. 1662 Everyn Chalcoger.g With the 
Burine one cuts the peece all at once out of theplate. 1707 
Hearve Collect. 31 Oct., He found the Leaves .. cut out. 
rq1z Apptson Sfect, No, 23 p 4 The Pope .. ordered his 
Tongue to be cut out. 1840 Liston Elem. Surgery 1. (ed. 2) 
215 ‘The affected parts. should be cut out. J 

b. To remove, excise, omit (a portion: of a 
literary work, etc.). z 

1736 Frenornc, Pasgut1, I wish you could cut the ghost 
out, sir. 1779 Suertpan Critic ut. ii, Sir, the performers 
have cut it out. 1886 Satson Jutrod, N-T. xviii. 380 The 
parts which it is proposed to cut out are indissolubly con- 
nected with those which are Ieft behind. 1891 Maupe 
Merciful Divorce 117 Before I cut you out of my will. - 

e. To surprise and carry off (a ship) from a 
harbour, etc., by getting between her and the shore. 

1948 Anson's Voy. i. iii. 141 How impossible it would 
prove, either to board or to cut out any vessel protected by 
a force posted on shore within pistol-shot. 178: Map. 
D’Arsiay Leti. Jan., After .. cutting a few ships out of 
Torbay. 1882 Stevenson Jam. Stud, Men & Bhs. 162 He 
could not swoop into a parlour and, in the naval phrase, 
‘cut out’ a human being from that dreary port. 

d. U.S. and Australia. To detach or separate 


(an animal) from the herd. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 3/2 The two best hands will 
goin and ‘cut out’ the cattle that bear the brand of their 
employers. 1887 Scribner's Alag. Il. 508 Cut out, to 
separate an animal from the herd. 

te. To exclude, debar (rom) ; =cut off. Obs. 

1729 Butter Seri. Wks. 1874 Il. 47 They in a manner 
cut themselves out from all advantage of conversation. 

f. To get in front of a rival so as to intervene 
between him and success, or take the first place 
from him ; to out-do, supplant in preference. 

A driver or rider who ‘cuts in’, cuts out some one else. 

316.. DRyDEN in Birch Afid/on's Wks, 1738 1. 48 This man 
[Milton] cuts us all out, and the Antients too. 2845 Lv. 
Houcuton in Life (2891) 1. 355 The King of the French 
has lent all the Crown jewels to the duchess, so she will 
quite cut our Queen out. 1848 THackeRAy Bk, Snobs (1881) 
220 He cut out all the other suitors of the duchess, 

ge. To deprive, do out of oe 

1815 Scorr Guy Jf. ii, The apne «. cut the family out 
of another monstrous cantle of their remaining property: 
1860 S, L. Wispsor Ethica iii. 136 Cutting him out of his 
annual butt of sack. ee tah : 

+h. To divide for distribution. Ods. eae 

1633 D. Rocers Treat. Sacraments 1,142 By verlue of 
Christ cut out and divided to thee. ‘ fe eas 

i. To excavate, carve out ; to form by excavation 


or carving. + ‘ 

1548 [see Cur 6.220}, a 1648 Lv. Herverr Life (1886) 
roz The whole forest..was cut out into long, walks every 
way. 1659 D. Peue Juprov. Sea 159 To, what end the 
Lord did cut out all those Harbours, Creeks, Chanels, 
1926 Suetvocke Voy. round World (1757).165 [They] saw. 
the word Magee .. and Capt, John cut out under it, upon 
a tree, : so age ha, Stay 
j. To fashion or shape by cutting (ont.of a 
piece). . ei hs 

sone Witson Logike (1580) 42 b, Although’ one have, 
clothe, yet can he not have the use of it, except the Tailer 
cut it out. 1696 J. F. Merchant's. Ware-ho, 38 How to 
cut out a Shift out oftwo Ells of Holland. 1891 1s. Peacocic 
NV. Brendon VU, 108 She. could cut out men’s shirts, Lbid, 
220 She could cut out much better than the ladies themselyes, 

k, jig. To form, fashion, shape, to carve out. 
21893 Suaks, Rich. 11, u. iti. 144 Lo.. Be his owne.Carucr, 


« and cut out his way, To find out Right with Wrongs. 1611 
= Wint. T. w. iv. 393 By th’ patterne of mine _owne 


thoughts, I cut out The puritic of his. 1802" Mar. Epou- 
worTH J/oral 7, (1816) I. xx. 190 You. .expect every. .man 
to be just cut out upon the-pattern of.,Henry. 1842 S. 
Lover Haudy Andy xix. 174, I thought it was manners to 
cut out my behaviour on your pattern. . 

1, fg. To plan; to prepare (work to be done). 

1619 Kelat, detw, Eng. § Germ, Ser. u. (Camden) 68 
How they may by .. ill affected subjects cutt us out newe 
worke in Ireland and Scotland. x75q A, Murry Gray'se 
Inn Frul. No. 98 es The excessive Officiousness: of the 


. female World in cutting out Matches. 1795 Burke Regic. 
* Peace w. ad fin. Wks, IX. 126 They will cut out work for one 


another, and France will cut out work for them all: - 1866 
CartyLe Jnaug, Addr, 174 The most unhappy of all men, 
is the man... who has got no work cut out for him in the 


m. To form or fashion by nature ( fora particular 
purpose). (Usually in pa. pple.) ee: 


- "2645 J. Bonn Occasus Occid. 6x It was a Country by 


scituation..cut out for safety, 1708 Dx. Saute in Hearne’ 

Collect. 23 Dec., You seeme as it were to bee cut out for those 

studyes. @1715 Burnet Out Time (1766) 1. gor He was 

not cut out fora Court. 1874 Burnanp AZy Tinte xiv. 115 

She was cut out for a clergyman’s wife. °° AOS: 

* +(6.) To: fix- upon: (for a purpose). -Ods.~ 
3667 Perys Diary’2 Sept., 


E They told me both that tliey- 
had long cut me out for Secretary to the Duke of York. « 


CUT. 


tn, Zo cut it out: to flaunt, make a show, 
cyt a-dash. Ods. : ; 

1619 J. Dyke Coster poysoi (1620) 39 They must flaunt, 
and cut it out in apparell, furniture [etc.]. “1679 G. R. tr. 
Boyatuau's Theat. World u. 149 Cutting it out in their 
Silks, Perfumes, and Embroideries, : 

o. ity. To admit of being cut out into shape. 

1829 ‘Boxe Manure, Rep, Doncaster Commnt. 31 The whole 

* [manurej. .will cut out like 2 jelly. 1850 Fru. KR. Agric. 
Soc. XI. 1.139 Hay never cuts out so well as when it has 
been stacked from the field as fast as made. 

p. wnutr. (orig. dasstve) Card-dlaying. To come 
out of or be excluded from a game (of whist) by 
cutting an unfavourable card; done in order 
to allow another player or players to czt 272. 

xggx T, Hur, Sir W. Harrington (1797) I. 216 My Lord 
and I, happening to be cut out at the same time at whist. 
1780 Map. D'Arstay Diary June, Mrs.G—, having cut 
out at cards..approached us. 8x0 Sforting Afag. XXXVI. 
122 With the same pleasure that a gentleman who _ has 
cut out returns toa rubber. x870 Afod. Hoyle 5 (Whist) 
‘The fifth and sixth players .. have the right to cut into the 
game when a rubber has been completed by the first four 
players, ‘This operation is effected by two players cutting 
out. Czéing out..the players cut and the highest go out, 
whether.two or one, 

57. Cut over, 

a. intr. To rum or pass across: see 17. 

1g§st-1570 [see 17]. 

_ db. evans. To cut down the trees or bushes 
growing over (an area); to pass over cutting. 

19789 Trans. Soc. Excourag. Arts 1. 171 By the time the 
whole four acres had been cut over, 1889 W. ScHLICH 
Man, Forestry I, 10 The trees consist of stool shoots or root 
suckers which are cut over periodically. 

ce. To strike a person sharply over some part 
of the body with a weapon or missile; mostly 
passive: e.g. to be struck over the legs at hockey, 
to be struck or hurt by the ball at cricket; to be 


wounded. 

1874 Dasent Half a Life I. 122 [At hockey] Now mind 
you look out..or you'll be cut over, 1890 R. Kretina Wee 
Willie Winkie 66 Uf he lives, he writes Home that he has 
been ‘potted’, ‘ sniped ‘, “chipped ‘, or ‘cut over’. 1893 
Crichet Field 29 July 304 He was cut over twice in rapid 
succession owing to inequalities in the ground, and in- 
accuracies in the bowlers. : ; 

- d. To cut down, throw over with a slashing 


blow. 

1884 J. Corsorne Hicks Pasha 153 The officer cut over 
the first with a blow on his neck, 3 

58. Cut under. To cut out by underselling. 
collog. : 

1874 Mayuew Londou Char. 469 (Farmer) The spirit of 
competition on the part of the masters—the same universal 
desire to cut under. 

59. Cut up. 

a. zrans, To cut so as to take or get up; to 
root up by cutting ; also fig. 

160z Marston Axt. § Afe/. iv. Wks. 1856 1. 45 Rootes, 
rootes? alas, they are seeded, new cut up. x6zz Bist 
Fob xxx. 4 Who cut.vp mallowes by the bushes. 1690 
Locke Govt, 3, xi, This doctrine cuts up all government by 
the roots. 1767 Brackstone Corum. II. 15 The law has 
therefore wisely cut meth root of dissension, 1839 AZorn- 
ing Herald 28 Aug, The gum trade..is nearly cut up by 
the roots, AW gi sston : : 

b. To cut in piecés ; to divide into parts by cut- 
ting, to carve; to cut open. ; 

zg60 Barer Adv. C 1876 Cut vp: or winne these par- 
triges, x6rx Mippreton & Dekker Roaring Girl ui. ii, 
No wild fowl to cut uP but mine! 1847 Marryat Childr. 
NN. Forest iii, Now I'll cut up the onions, for they will make 
your eyes water. 1885 J2/ust. Lond. News to Oct. 362 
Every lady and gentleman was instructed how to cut up 
a turkey, capon or bustard. 

ce. fig. To divide into parts, destroy the con: 


tinuity of; to destroy or mar irretrievably. 

1813 Leigh Hunt in Zxaminer x9 Apr. 242/2 His night’s 
sleep had been cut ap 1817 Farapay in B. Jones Life & 
Lett. (1870) I. 248 My time is just now so closely cut up. 
1864 Burton Scot. Adr. I. iti. 123 They will very soon cut 
up and destroy all we have in this country. ‘ 

“d.°To overcome with great slaughter, ‘cut to 
pieces’: see 7 c. : 

1803 WELLINGTON in Owen Wedlesley’s Desp. 787 A parcel 
of stragglers cut up our wounded. x82z Brackrr Mahratta 
War 1. ix. 185 uote, The body of cavalry..employed to cut 
up the column of infantry. , . 

.@. To cut, hack, or gash the surface of irregu- 
larly ; to damage by or as by cutting, t 
+ @ 1592 H, Siutu Sev. (1622) 30x Like the plough, 
which cutteth up the ground that it may receive the seed: 
1965 Sterne Jr. Shandy VIL. xx, The roads, which 
were terribly cut up. 1827 Hons Every-day Bk. Il. 104 
The ice'‘was much cut up: x8s9 4/2 Year Round No. 13: 
306 The ground was..much cut up between wickets, ' 2 

+£. To whip up, to incite with the whip. Ods. . 

1786-66 Amory Buncle (x770) II. 24 My horse was 
as pean I cut him up, and pricked him over the 
turf, e : : 

g. fig. To censure, criticize, or review with 

destructive severity. : 
- 1760 Gotpsm, Cit. W7, xx, The book-answerers.. when 
they have cut up,.some respectable name.. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia vu. v, ‘ May be., it’s out of bashfulness : 
perhaps he thinks we shall.cut him up.” 1984 R. Bace 
Barham Downs V1. 228 The conversation fell naturally.- 
upon Miss Whittaker’s affair, and Lord Winterbottom was 
cut up..without mercy, - 1860 Sata Lady Chesterf. 55 {The 
reviewer] savagely cutting up people's books or pictures. 
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h. To wound deeply the feelings of ; to distress 
greatly. (Usually in ass.) 

1844. Dickens Christsias Carol i, Scrooge was not so 
dreadfully cut up by the sad event. 1876 F. E. ‘I'RoLtore 
Charming Fellow Mi. ix. 127, | believe he was dreadfully 
cut up at my going away. 

tl. Zo cut up short: to cut short, interrupt. 

1607 Hieron Hs. I. 197 Shee, beeing .. something 
a shrewd-tongued woman, by and by cut Him vp short. 

Jj. To share (plunder), to divide. sdang, 

(1779 R. Cunnertrano Wheel of Fort. w. iii. (Farmer). 
A gentleman who trusts to servants in his absence is sure to 
be cut up.] 1879 Alacuz. ‘fag. XL. 505 (Farmer) We had 
between sixty and seventy quid to cut up. 

KE. itr. To admit of being cut up or divided, 
to turn out as to amount of fortune; properly 
a butcher’s phrase; said of a person after his 
death, slang. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v, ix, Pray, how does he cut 
up? What has he left behind him? ‘@1797 Burke (T.), 
Uhe only question. .of their legislative butchers, will be, how 
he cutsup? x792 Gipson Alise, Ides, 1, (2814) 366 Geneva 
would cut up as fat as most towns in Europe.  183r Dis- 
RagLt Vag, Duke ww. vii, ‘You think him rich?’ “Oh, he 
will cut up very large,’ said the Baron. 1848 Tuackeray 
Bk, Snobs vii, The old banker diced in course of time, and... 
‘cut up’ prodigiously well. 

1. Yo cut up rough, rusty, savage, etc. (dtr) 
to become angry or quarrelsome. co/log. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xiii, 1 may say I von't pay,and cut 
up rough, 1849 THackEeray Pendennis 1, Hang it! you 
cut up quite savage. 1873 Brack Pr. Thzle vii, 101 ‘ Now, 
Ingram. .don't cut up rough about it.” 

m. Tocut a dash; show off; to behave (in a 
specified way) ; to behave badly or indecorously. 
U.S. collog. 

1987 Generous Attachment t. 89 A couple of plough boys 
-» would do, when properly dressed, and cat it up. .as well as 
the best. 1859 H. W. Beecuer Noles /r. Plymouth Pulpit, 
I believe I never did cut up so bad any one week as I did that 
week. 186: Loweit Bigelow P. Ser. 1. i, It ain't no use to 
argerfy ner try tocut up frisky. 1888 Howetts Likely Story 
in Harger’s Mag. Dec. 26 Tfyou dare to touch them, I'll 
ring for Jane, and then she'll see you cutting up. 

n. Sporting slang. To ‘behave’ (dadly, etc.) 
in a race or competition. 

1883 Scotssan xx July 18/1 He cut up badly and can have 
no chance for the Cup. 1883 /ust». Lond. News 12 May 
4f3/2 (Farmer) Export again cut up wretchedly in the 

urwell Stakes, : 3 : 

_ 2%. Phraseological expressions and combina- 
tions containing the verb-stem. 

60. Cut-and-come-again. The act or faculty 
of cutting (from a joint of meat, etc.) and of return- 
ing to help oneself as often as one likes; hence, 
unfailing supply, abundance; also jig. Also 


attrib, 

1738 Swirr Pol, Conversat. iii. 121, I vow, ‘tis a noble sir- 
pe Ay; here's cut and come again, Miss. 1827 S. P. in 

one L£very-day Bk. Il. 54 Aham..is acut-and-come-again 
dish, ready at hand. x84: Tuacweray Gé. Hoggarix 
Diamond iv, Always happy to see a friend in our plain 
way,—pale sherry, old port, and cut and come again. 1861 
Sata Dutch Pict. xv.24x You cut your steak off hot from the 
living animal, on the cut and come again principle. 

61. Cut-and-cover. Engineering. A method of 
constructing a tunnel by making a cutting in which 
the brickwork lining is built and then covered in: 
employed with advantage when the depth below 


the surface is comparatively small. 

x892 Daily News 2 Nov. 2/8 Certain portions of this work 
--could be much better and more cheaply executed by the 
method of cut-and-cover. Jéid. 22 Nov. 3/1 Excavating 
what fs technically called the ‘ cut and cover’ portion of the 
work—the portion of the tunnel, that is to say. .cut out, 
arched over, and covered in again. 

62. Cut and thrust: see Cut sb.2 2c, 

63. Comb. & with object noun, =‘ that which or 
he who cuts...’ as cut-air, -beard, -caper, -girdle, 
-2ose; CUTPURSE, CUTTHROAT, CUTWATER; b. = 
*,.. used to cut, cutting’, as cut-whip, CUT-GRASS, 

@ 166% Hoiyvay Yuvenal 266 A cut-purse..is by Plautus 
..called..a cut-girdle. 1665 Hooke JZicrogr. 174 The 
biggest stem of all the wing, and may be properly enough 
call'd the cut-air, @1678 Marve. Poems, Brit. § Raleigh, 
And Commons’ votes shall cut-nose guards disband. 1693 
Suapwett Volunteers 1. ti, Her sense and breeding is fit 
for none but a cutcaper. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 
I. 39 Not one..greasy, lying, tale-bearing. .newsmonger 
cut-beard is'to be found, 1887 Pad?’ Mall G. 5 Aug. 3/ 
A light, thin, supple whalebone cut whip. 


Cut (kt), 44/7. a. [Pa. pple. of Cor 2] : 

1. Gashed or wounded with a sharp-edged in- 
strument ; having an incision made in it. 

¢1668- Mrs. Hurcuinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1838) 

7/z To bind up a cut finger. 1889 F. Treves Man, 
Sireers (ed. 6) I. xi. 473 The ordinary cut throat of thé 
suicide or homicide. Ns : 

b. esp, Of clothes, etc.: Having the edges or 
other parts purposely indented or slashed, for 
ornament or as a fashion. J, tego tas 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi, 233 Short clothes and 
streyte wastyd dagged and kyt, and on enery sydeslatered. 
1g28 TinpaLe Parable Wicked Mamnton Wks, 1. 103 In 
a visor, in a.disguised ent, and a cut shoe, 1573 G. 
Harvey Letterbk. (Camden) 6 His kut dublets. a 1627 
Muippteron Mayor of Q. v. i, You'd both need wear cut 
clothes. . 1678 Lond, Gaz,-No, 1273/4 Another Apron laced 
with cut and'slash Lace... here me as 


cur. 


e. OF leaves and other natural objects: Having 
the margins deeply indented and divided, 

1565-73 Coorern Thesaurus, Alcea..marsh mallow: or cut 
mallow. xg9x Percivat Sf. Dict., Malvavisco salvage 
cut mallowes, 1796 WitHerine Brit, Plants IV. 38 Leaves 
small, cut, hoary. 1867 Basincton Man. Brit, Bot. (ed. 6) 
160 Ovate cut or pinnatifid leaficts. 

2. That has been subjected to cutting; affected 
or modified by cutting, 

1588 Suaxs. 774.1... i, 87 Easie it is Of a cut loafe to 
stealeashiue weknow. 1803 Sporting Mag. XXL. 326 Cut- 
cards. .cards. -having the good cards. .allcut shorter, and the 
bad ones cutsomethingnarrower. 1881 Daily News 1 Sept. 
3/3 In the Bank of England... buyers having now to choose 
between.. Napoleons and German 20 marks at 76s. 64d., 
and cut sovereigns at 77s. 103d. 1892 Pal/ Mall G. 5 Aug. 
3/x Cut cloth is canvas painted, from which the carpenters 
cut away all portions which are not touched with paint, 

3. Formed, shaped, fashioned, or made by eut- 
ting ; having the surface shaped or ornamented by 
grinding and polishing, as cut glass. Cut velvet: 
velvet having the pile cut so as to form patterns. 
+ Cut rivers a canal, 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 7 By making Cut Rivers 
Navigable in all places where Art can possibly effect it. 
1717 BerkeLey Jory in Ltaly Wks. IV. 515 The gardens 
have fine cut walks. 1826 Kravincr 7vav, (1817) II, 82 
The masonry is, as usual with the Romans, stratified in 
alternate courses of cut-stone and_brick-work. 1840 
THackeray Catherine viii, The cut-velvet breeches. 1845 
C. Kuicur Capital § Ladonr 169 Cut-glass is now com- 
paratively..cheap. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. Cut-nait, 
a nail cut from a nail-plate, in contradistinction to one 
forged froma nail-rod. 

4., Divided into pieces by cutting. 

€ 1440 Proms, Parv, 111 Cutte asundere, scissus, 1689 
Lovetace Poems (1864) 166 Then let me be ‘Thy cut 
anatomie, 1840 F, D. Bennett Whaling Vay. 11.85 Enclos- 
ing the cut leaf in the delicate husk of the Indian-corn. 
1847-78 Hatuiwen. Cut-meat, hay; fodder; chaff cut into 
short lengths, North. Mod. A heap of cut fire-wood. 

5. Severed or detached by cutting ; lopped off. 

€1380 Wycuir Serm. Sel. Wks. (167 A kite braunche. 
1845 Hlorist’s Frnt, 13 The unhealthiness attributed to cut 
flowers, when introduced into. .sleeping-rooms, 1878 EueEr- 
sonin N. Amer. Rev. CKXVI. 405 A show of cut-flowers, 

6. Shortened, lessened, or reduced by, or as by 


pra curtailed ; cut down. 

1646 CrasHaw Steps to Temple 54 Short-cut lives of 
murder'd infants, 188: Chicago Times 12 Mar., The 
New York Central..has been meeting the cut rate made 
via Baltimore. 1884 PadZ Afvall G.1 Oct. 5/2 Parliament 
will accept .. the cutting of the coupon, but the guarantee 
of the cut coupon—that is altogether another affair. 

7. Castrated, 

1624 Wero tv. i, (1888) 56 Your cut-boy Sporus. Jfod. A 
cut horse, . A 

8. slang. Drunk, intoxicated. 

31673 R. ‘Heap Canting Acad, 171 He is flaw'd, fluster’d, 
Cup shot, cut in the leg or back. @ 1700 B, E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Cut, Drunk; Deed Cut..Cut in the Leg or Back, 
very drunk, x760 C. Jonnston Cho-ysad (1822) I. 134 Your 
excellency was a little cut, but you broke up much the 
strongest of the company. 1823 Locknart Reg. Dalton 1. 
vii, (1842) 36 I'm sure we had not much more than a bottle 
apiece..I was not cut. 1848 THAcKERAy B. Snobs xlviii, 
1 was so cut last night. : ‘ 

+9. Cut and long tail: Ht. horses or dogs with 
cut tails and with long tails; hence 7g. all sorts 
of people. Ods. 

1875 LANEHAM Le?. (1871) 25 The rest of the band..ta 
and rag, cut & long tail. 579 Furwett Avs Adulandz 
1, Yea, even their very dogs, Rug, Rig, and Risbie, yea, 
cut and long-taile, they shall be welcome. 1598 Suaxs. 
Merry W. ut. iv. 47, I that I will, come cut and long-taile, 
vnder the degree of a Squire. 1698 Vansrucn «£ sop. iv. 
ii, Your worship has six coach-horses (cut and long-tail,) 
two runners, half-a-dozen hunters. 1699 Farquuar Const. 
Couple u. iv, I whipped all the whores, cut and long tail, 
out of the parish. oe 

10. Cutand dried (also cut and dry): originally 
referring to herbs in the herbalists’ shops, as con- 
trasted with growing herbs ; hence, fig, ready-made 
and void of freshness and spontaneity ; also, ready 
shaped according to a@ grioré formal notions. 
(Usually of language, ideas, schemes or the like.) 

1710 J. B. Let. to Sacheverelé 13 Your Sermon was ready 
Cutand Dry'd. 1730 Swirr Poems, Betly the Grisette, Sets 
of Phrases, cut and dry, Evermore thy Tonguesupply: 1796 
Wotcorr (P. Pindar) 4 Satire Wks. 1812 ILI. 408 Phrases. 
ready cut and dried, 1883 St, Fames’ Gaz. x Dec. 3/1 
A Socialist, but a Socialist who has no cut-and-dry scheme.of 
Socialism. 1887 Jrssorr Avcady vit. 191 Quite enough 
to scatter my cut and dried theories to the winds. 


b. elzpt. as sb. (czet and dry)=cut and dried 


tobacco, etc. m4 

1725 Ransay Gent. Sheph, u. i, Ye've coft a pund o cut 
and dry. @x735 ArpurunoT J/isc. Wks, (1751) U1. -123 
Isaac extolls her out of a Quartern of Cut and Dry every 
day she lives. . 

@. Hence Cut-and-driedness. nonce-wa. 

1882 SAntspury Short Hist. French Lit, nterchapter iv. 
504 The reduction of. important departments in literature 
to a condition of cut-and-driedness which has no parallel 
in history," ~" * Se F f : 

1L. With adverbs; see Cur a. 50-59. See also 
Cut-away, Cur-UNDER. as 

2799 G. Surru Laboratory 1, 40 Behind the cut-out letters 


is pasted oil paper. 1809 Naval Chrov. XXII. go The 


Regulus, a cut down 44. 1823 G, S, Faner Disfensations 
(1849) II, 104 Like a cut-down plant, 186 Dickens G#. 
Lapect. xxxv, A cut-up plum-cake, 1874 Kicut Dict, 


CUTACEOUS. 


Mech, Cut-in Notes (Printing), notes which occupy spaces 
taken ott of the text, whose lines are shortened to give 
room therefor. Lind) eee : 

12. ‘Coiné., a. qualifying a sb., as + cut-fowl 
=insect; .cut-rock (see quot. 1837); b. similar 
combinations used attrib., as cet-finger, cut-pile, 
cut-tail (also=‘ cut-tail dog’); ¢. parasynthetic 
derivatives of these as czt-fingered, -leaved, -lgved 
(Sc,=crop-eared), -sosed (=slit-nosed), -/az/ed, 
etc. Seealso Cur-nies, Cur-walst, etc. 

1883 Jerreries Nature near London 44 [They] call the 
foliage of the knotted figwort “cutfinger leaves, as they are 
believed to assist the cure of a cut or sore, 1591 Nasnr 
dntrod. Sidney's Astr, & Stella, "Tis as good to go in 
*cut-fingered pumps as cork shoes, if one wear Cornish 
diamonds on his toes, 2987 Gotpine De Afornay ix. 124 
Smal things, as Woorms, *Cutfoules, and such other. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 174 Whe '*Cut-leaved Elder’. 1814 
Scorr Wav. xxx, Ye *cut-lugged, graning carles! xs9r 


Percivat. Sf. Dict., Desnarigado, *cut nosed. 1880 Sir 
E. ReEp Japan I, 223 Silk and *cut-pile fabrics. 1837 W. 


Iavinc Capt. Bonneville 11. 200 All these basaltic channels 
are called *cut rocks by the trappers. 1851 Mayne Rem 
Scalp Hunt. xxxi, We found the path strewed with loose cut- 
rock, xg30 Patscr. 2x1/2 *Cuttayled beest, gueve courte. 
1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 143 His gamesome cut-tayld 
Curre. bid. 152 Whistles Cut-tayle from his play. x7x2 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4997/4 A Bay Mare..cut Tail’d. 

+ Cuta’ceous, a. Ols. rare, [f. L. cat-7s hide, 
skin; see -Aczous.] Of the nature of skin. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot, nu. ix, 212 You may rightly call 
them either cutaceous Muscles, or 2 Musculous skin, 

Cutaneal, a. [f. as next + -aL.] =Curaneous. 

16s0 Gentitis Covsid, 210 Cutaneall diseases. 1882 in 
Syd. Soe. Lea, 

+ Cuta'nean, a. Obs. vare. 
+ -AN.] = CUTANEOUS. 

r6ox Hortann Pliny 11. 268 Spots and pimples arising 
vpon the skin..cutanean specks and blemishes, /é7d. II. 
529 To represse shingles & such cutancan wild-fires. 

Cutaneo- (kizté!-n7o), combining form of next. 

1885 Lanpois & Steruinc Aten, Physiol. 11. 611 In the 
crocodile the glands open under the margins of the 
cutaneo-osseous scales, 

Cutaneous (kizt2'-néos), a. Also 7 -ious. [f. 
mod, or med.L. catdue-us (f. cat-is the skin) + 
-ous. Cf. F. cutané (1721 in Hatzf.).] Of, per- 
taining to, or paras the cutis or skin. 

1578 Basister Hist, Afan vit, 110 The cutancous distri- 
bution of nerues. 1683 Ropinson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 137 
In cutaneous diseases, 1744 Berkntry Svs § 4 Cutaneous 
eruptions and ulcers. 2845 Darwin I’oy. Nad. v.97 These 
reptiles possess great powers of cutaneous absorption. 

b. fig. = External, superficial. 

1742 Younc A4. 7/. vitt. 455 All the distinctions of this 
little life Are quite cutaneous, foreign to the man. 1853 
Rerave Chr. Fohustone i, (1853) 15 Cutaneous disorders, 
such_as love. 

4+ Cutany, ¢. Ods. (a. F. catand]  -=pree. 

16tg Crooke Body of Afan 85x The cutany veynes or 
veynes of theskinne. 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. £. Ind. 
I. v. 41 It appears between the Cutany and outward Skin. 

Cu't-away, «. (sd.) [f. Cur pa. pple. + Away.] 
Of a coat: Having the skirt cut back from the 
waist in a slope or curve, as contrasted with 
a frock-coat. 

1841 J. T. Hewrerr Parish Clerk 11. 251 From the 
pocket of his clerical cut-away coat, 1869 E. A. Parkes 
fract, Be pand (ed. 3) 414 The tunic. .a great improvement 
over the old cut-away coatee, 

b. ellipt. as sb. A cut-away coat, 

3857 Hucres Tout Brow 1. vi, A fifth-form boy, cladin a 
green cut-away, with brass buttons and cord trousers, 1887 
vari Rev. Oct. 334 A frock coat or even a ‘cutaway’ may 
pe svorn, 

Cutch (kst{). [ad. Malay ache (Canarese 
hachu, kaechet) catechu. - The name occurs in 
Portuguese authors of 16th. as cacho, and in 
27-18th c, Eng. writers as cacha, cotch.” See 
CarTgouu.] The commercial name of the catechu 
obtained from Acacia Catechzt, used in tanning, etc. 

[1617 Cocks Diary (1883) I. 204 (Y., j hhds, drugs cacha 3 
; hampers pochok.] 2789, in Oriental Repert, 1. 109 v3 
Hortal and Cotch, Harth-oil, and Wood-oil. 1805 Hatcuetr 
in Phit. Traus, XCV. 288 ‘Twenty grains of the common 
cutch or catechu. 1863 J. G. Bertram Harvest v Sea 
(2873) 179 Boilers bubble with the brown catechz, locally 
called ‘cutch ', used as a preservative for the nets and sails, 

b. attrib, as cutch tree. 

1888 Times 22 Oct. 13/5 The Acacia catechu, or cutch 
tree, is found in large forests..The wood is chipped, 
boiled, and the cutch thus extracted. . = 

Cutch 2 (ketf). Gold-beating. [app. ad. F. 
caucher in same sense, f. caucher to press down, 
orig, to tread :—L. calcarve.] A pile of vellum (or 
parchment paper) leaves, between which laminz 
of gold-leaf are placed to be beaten. , 

1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. 1V_172/1. 

Cutch, var. of Covon sb.? (Tatticun repens). 
“| Cuteha (ko tfii),@. (sb.) Anglo-Indian collog. 
Also kutcha. [«. Hindi fachcha raw, crude, un+ 
ripe, uncooked.] | Imperfect,. slight, temporary, 
makeshift (opp. to ducka, solid, substantial, per- 
manent, etc.): As sb, = Sun-dried brick, . dried 
‘mud, asa material. |.” < Bee Oe et 
+ 1834 Baboo I. xi 18x (Stanf.) Ain old low bungalow, of 
kutcha, or mud-work, 186: Daily Tel.-7 Oct. They 
[targets] were constructed of kutcha, or ‘sun-dried ‘bricks, 


[f.as Ccranrous 
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a material as‘hard as stone. xB63 Lp. Exon Lett. & FJruls. 
(2872) 432 (Y.) Where they cannot get a pucka railway they 
take a Auécha one instead. 1886 Yute & Burner, Anglo 
Iudian Gloss, .v., A cutcha brick is a ‘sundried brick. “A 
pucka brick is a’ properly kiln-burnt brick..A caicha ap- 
pointment is acting or tempérary. ‘A’ Aucka appointment 
is fia inc a ate. 

Cutchenele, -ineale, -aneale, ctc.: ° obs. 
forms of CocHINEAL, ee 

Cutcher (in Papermaking) = Coucuer 3, 

| Cutcherry (kétferi), entchery (k»tféri). 
Anglo-Jndian, Also 4 cichery, queshery, 8 
cutcheree, -ie, kuchurry, 8-9 kutcherry, 9 
kutcheri, kucheree. [a. Hindi hachahri, hachér?, 
hall or chamber of audience, hence, court for ad- 
ministration of business, office, town-house. The 
first pronunciation above is used in Northern India, 
the second at Madras.] 

1. An office of administration, a court-house. 
Also the business office of an indigo-planter, etc. 

1610 Hawkiss in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) I. 429 (Y.) The 
Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the King’s Viseer sits 
every morning some three houres. 1698 Fryer Ace. Z, 
Iudia & P. 261 (¥.) The Royal Exchange or Queshery. 
1763 Veretst in Phil. Trans. LIII. 266 The great Cut- 
cherry there, with brick walls. 1818 Jas. Mint, Brit. 
India UU. w. i. 9 The {broker]..fixes upon a habitation, 
which he calls his cutchery. 1848 THackrray Van. Fair 
lvii, The prodigious labours of cutcherry. 

att>tb, 199% Gentl, Mag. XLI. 403 We had 100 people 
employed upon the Cutcherry List. 

+2, A division or brigade of infantry. Obs. 

1799 Harris in Owen Ii‘ellesley's Desf. 119 A cutcherie or 
Brigade of Infantry was pushed forward. 

Cutcherry, obs. var. KEDGEREE (Azglo-Ind.\. 

Cutchion, abbreviated form of EscurcHEon. 

1632 Litucow 7yav. x. (1682) 477 Whose Cutchions cleave 
so fast to Top and side, Portends to me, his Arms shall 
ever bide. 

Cutechy, var. of CoacHer, CoacuyY, coachman. 

602 aud Pt. Return Jr. Parnass. wu. iv. (Arb.) 44 Or 
Ile dismount thee [Phoebus] from thy radiant coach, And 
make thee a poore Cutchy here on earth. 

Cute (kizt), 2. collog, Also ’eute. [Aphetic 
form of Acote a. 7.] 

1. Acute, clever, keen-witted, sharp, shrewd, 

173 Baicey vol. II, Cute, sharp, quick-witted. 786 
Totpervy 7200 Orphans I. 39 *You may think as you 
please,’ said parson Drill; ‘but I take him to be a very cute 
one’, 1977 in Man. D'Arntay Early Diary (1889) 1. 279. 
I didn’t pity the man for having such a cute answer made 
him, 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge (1849) 26/1 ‘ He will be 
a cute man yet’, resumed the locksmith. 1848 Lowrur 
Biglow P. Poems 1890 II, 47 Aint it cute to see a Yankee 
Take sech everlastin’ pains Tet 32 

2. (U. S. Collog. and School-boy slang.) Used of 
things in same way as CUNNING a. 6. 

31868 G. E, Hucnss in T. Hughes A/cm, Brother (1873) 
155 His study is awfully ‘cute (=‘ tidy and full of knick. 
knacks’). 

+ Cute. Obs. ravre—). —ARtEr * 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiii, 340 Fore'd by some yelping 
cute to give the greyhounds view. [J/argin A curre.) 

Cute, variant of Curr Oés., boiled wine, etc. 

Cute, obs. or Sc. form of Coot, ; 

Cuteler, -ellar, -ellerie, obs, ff, CuruEr, -ERy, 

Cutely (kitli), adv. collog. Also *outely. 


[Aphetic f. Acureny: see Cure @J In a cute. 


manner, acutely. 

x762 Foote Oratory 1. Wks. 1796 1. 194, 1 did speechify 
once at avestry..and came off cutely enough. 1864 Louie's 
Last Term N.Y.) 79 So he pricked up his cars, and said 
cutely [etc.]. 

Cuteness (kiztnés). colfog. Also *cuteness. 
[Aphetic f. Acurenrss: see CuTE a.] The quality 
of being cute. . 

- 1768 Gotpsm. Good-n. AZa u, Who could have thought 
so innocent a face could cover so much cuteness! 2807-8 
W. Invine Salmag. iv. (1860) 88 All that quaintness, cute- 
ness, and-clumsiness, for which he is remarkable. - : : 
.Cut-prass. [f Cur vy 63:. 44. ‘grass that 
cuts ’.] A genus of grasses, Zeezstza, esp. the species 
i. oryzoides, the range of which extends as far 
north as the south of England,” - ~' : 

1840 BicErow Flora Cioriiett Dict, Amer), Cutegrass..20 
species of grass, with leaves exceedingly rough backward, 
soas to cut the hands if drawn across them. 2849 Brom- 
MELD in Phytologist IIT, 683 Cut-grass. .{is] remarkable for 
» extreme asperity, which even makes some precaution re- 
quisite to zivoid cutting the hand, an accident that is said to 
befal the-women employed in weeding it out of the rice- 
fields in Lombardy. ~~ : 

Cuth, var. of Cooruy, coal-fish ; obs. pa. t. and 
pple. of Can: see also Couru. Shae ti Ce os 
‘Cuthbert (ke pbart). The apostle of: North- 


umbria. Hence 


1, (St.) Cuthbext’s beads. A popular name, — 


originating on Holy Island and the Northumbrian 
coast, for ‘the detached and perforated joints ‘of 
encrinites therefound. Cf. Scott, Marmiioz 11. xvi, 
aan St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
: : The sea-born s‘that bear his name. - _ 

1697 Phit. Trans, XXVII. 467 The same place afforded 
also some variety of Fossil Shells, and plenty of Cuthbert’s 
Beads, 1792 Gentil. Afag.' LX 1 130°St.' Cuthbert’s 
beads. .are'a species of extvochi picked up among the rocks 
fof Lindisfarne] by the children; who'sell them to travellers, 


* 3832 J. Honeson in J. Raine Afenz. (1858) I. 222. - 


- CUTIFY. 


2.-(St.) Cuthbert’s duck. Also Cuthbert 
duck. The. eider duck, which breeds on the 
Farn’ Islands, arid ‘figures in- the legend ‘of St. 
Cuthbert. - ~ Sate Eee 

{exr6g Recinatpus Libedius, etc, (Surtees 1835) 62 Aves 
ill Beati Cuthberti specialiter dager 1674 Ray 
Coll. Words, Water Fowl 96 The Cuthbert-Duck: Anas 
S. Cuthbert, building only on. the Farn, Islands upon the 
Coast of Northumberland. 1845 Yarrett Brit. Birds 
(ed. 2) IE. 300 The Eider Duck is also called St. Cuthbert's 
Duck. 1849 Evrae Sé. Cuthbert 44 n., The cider or Cuthbert 
duck arrives at its full growth at the fourth year. ‘- 

Hence + Cuthbert down, eider-down. __- p 

1397 Status Offiicij Feretrariz (Soc. ante MS.), Item 
ij parva pulvinaria quorum j est de Cuthbert doun. ~ 

Cuthe, early form of Kyrne.. ; eels 

Cuticle (kivtik’l). Also 7 -cule. [ad.-L. 
cuticula, dim. of cutis the skin. Boyle has entice 
(quot. 1683 below), which is the form in Fr,] 

1. The Eprprnrmis or scarf-skin of the body. 

3615 CrooKe Body of Alan 61 The Scarfe-skin or Cuticle 
being voide of senseitselfe. did, 70 The Cuticle, which the 
Greekes call Epidermis, because it runnes vppon the surface 
of the true skinne. 1685 Bovrr £29. Notion Nat. 200 
The Cuticule or Scarf-skin. 1704 F. Fuiuer Aled. Gyn, 
(1711) 37 Let us consider how we can separate the Cuticle 
from the true Cutis. x836 Topp Cyet. Anat, I, 102/2 
The cuticle of these animals [i. c. amphibia) is frequently 


shed. ; 

b. Applied to other superficial skins or integu- 
ments ; ¢.g. the transparent membrane which en- 
yelopes annelids. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. § Alin. Introd., Under it [the 
tongue of serpents] is a_cuticle, which like a vesicle 
covereth the teeth. 1872 Huxrey Phys, xii. 278 The shaft 
of a hair of the head consists of a central pith. .of a cortical 
substance surrounding this..and of an outer cuticle. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 198 The cuticle (of the 
earthworm] is thin, transparent, and variable in thickness 
in different regions of the body. | 

¢e. The cell-wall of Infusoria. . 

2. Bot. Formerly, the primary integumentary 
tissue or epidermis ; now, a superficial film formed 
of the cutinized outer layers of the superficial walls 


of the epidermal cells. 

‘The later usage was introduced by Ad, Brongniart (47. 
des Sci. Nat., Sér. 2,1. 65). It appears in Eng. in Henfrey's 
transl, of von Mohl's Vegetable Cell 1852, p. 34. ? 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. ii. § 2 ‘That extreme thin- 
Cuticle which is spread over the Lobes of the Seed. 1807 
J. E. Ssntu Phys. Bot. 19 The cuticle is formed so as to 
accommodate itself..to the natural growth of the plant, 
2868 Carrenter Veg. Phys. § x The presence of a kind of 
skin or cuticle, which envelops the whole. 1884 Bower 
& Scotr De Bary's Phaner. a ates, outer skin, is 
the name given to the layer of cells which is covered by 
and produces the cuticle. 

+8. ¢rangf. ‘A thin skin formed on the surface 
of any liquor’ (J.) ; a film or thin coating. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Mind. 314 This [salt] being 
boyled to a Cuticle will shoot like to any other Salt.: 1664 
Power Z£af. Philos, 1. 34 Without breaking thorow the 
tender cuticle and film_of so brittle and thin a substance _ 
fan air-bubble], 1704 Newton Oftics(J.), When any saline 
liquor is evaporated to cuticle, and let cool, the salt con- 


cretes in regular figures. 

|| Cuticula (kimti‘kivla), [L. : see prec.] 
.1, =CUTIOLE-1, 2;""now ¢sf.: of certain lower 
organisms. fy P ; : 

x6ax Burton Anat, Ale, iu. iii, The skinne couers the 
rest, and hath Cuticulam or_a little skinne vnderit. 17%8 
j- CHAMBERLAYNE Relig. Philos. (1730) 1. iv. § 14.The 
Cuticula, or upper Skin. 2 Huxtey Crayfish iv. 175 
The tough, outer coat, which has been termed the euticuia. 
. $2. =Curieie 3. Obs. : : 

1662 R. Matinew Und, Alch, § 113. 184 Let it vapor away 
til thou see it covered wit a Cutccula, or thin scum.’ . 

Cuticular .(kivti‘kisan, a [Ff Cortouna + 
-arn, Cf ¥. cxticulaire.] Of or pertaining to-a 
cuticle ; of the nature of, or resembling, cuticle. 

1578 Banister /ist, Man vit. 94 The cuticular construc- 
tion of the auricle. 2677 Prot Oxfordsh. 39 Much psed in 
cuticular Diseases. 2708 di Kew Ani. Secretion 74 The 
Orifices of..the cuticular Glands. “1830 Linptey Naz, Syst. 
Bot, x The presence of flowers..and of cuticular stomata. 


- 2880 Huxtey Crayfish i. 33 The cuticular skeleton of the 


crayfish. ‘ a 

Cuti:culariza‘tion. [f.next+-atiox.] The 
action. or process of forming into cuticle. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. 209 The cuticulari- 
sation of the outer layers never advances far inwards, the 
cuticle generally remaining thin, 188: Frnl, Microsc. Se. 
25 The cuticularisation of the walls of the bundle sheath. 

: Guticularize (kivtikisareiz), v.. [£ Corr 
OULAR € -IZE,] “vans. To make cuticular; to form 
into cuticle.. Hence Cutioularized Jf/. a. . 

- 1875 BenneTT & Dvertr. Sachs’ Dot. piThe cuticularised 
layer becomes actually separated from the non-cuticularised 


_ Shell, “xB8x Fru. Aficrosc, Se. Jan. 20 An epidermal layer 


with cuticularised outer walls. ; 
Cutification (kimtifikét:fon). . [n.- of- action 

from CUTIFY : see -FICATION, ] -Formation of cutis 

or skin; also transplantation of cuticle for the 

promotion of cicatrization-(Sya. Soe. Lex.)i... ¢ 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 47 Bands of skir «, which, 

during recovery, will become the centres of cutification..  - 
Cutify (kivtifel), v.° [f L. ‘type *eatificdre, f. 

eutis skin: see -Fx.]..7#tr..To form skin. 7°. 
x890.in Cent. Dict, : 


CUTIGERAL, 


Papen bent (kizti-dgéril), a, [£. L. type *catiger 
ger 

1882 Syd, Soc. Lex,, Cutigeral cavity, a circular depression 
in the upper border of the hoof of the horse, into which the 
coronary cushion is received. é 

Cutilcin (kiitikin). Se. Also cuttikin, cuit- 
tikin, ovitican. ([f. czit, cele, Coor%, ancle, 
with dim. suffix.] A gaiter, a spatterdash. 

1816 Scorr Axtig, xi, As he exchanged his ps alg for a 
pair of stout walking sh with cutikins, as he called 
them, of blick cloth. 1833 Morr Mansie Wanch vi. (1849) 
32 A cuttikin of corduroy, deficient in the instep. 

Cutin (kiétin). Bot. [f. Cur-1s+-1n.] The 
cellulose body forming the cuticle of plants, Curose. 

3863-92 Warts Dict. Chent, 11.186. 1884 Bower & Scorr 
De Bary's Phaner. 74 Cutin. resists rotting far longer than 
cellulose. 

Cu'tinize, v. [f. prec. + -12z.] =CuricuLaRizz, 
Hence Cutiniza‘tion. x890 in Cent. Dict. 

|| Cutis (kidtis). [L. =the skin.] 

1. Anat. The true skin or derma of the body, 
underlying the epidermis or cuticle, 

x603 B. Jonson Sefannus u. i, And then prepare a bath To 

cleanse and clear the cutis. 1623 Massincrr Bondman 
1v. iv, Your ten-crown amber possets, good to smooth The 
cutis, as you call it, 1748 Hartuey Observ. Afan t, ii. 117 
The thinness of the Cutis, and the Softness and thinness of 
the Cuticle, x878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.119 A tubercle 
in its early stage feels to the finger like a foreign body 
introduced into the cutis. : 2 

2. Bot, The peridium of certain fungi. 
Cutise'ctor, [f L. catd-s skin + sector a cutter.] 

A knife used in making thin sections for micro- 
scopy. - 1874 in Kuicut Diet. Afech, 

Cutitis (kiutattis), Pack, [f. Cur-ts +-1718.] 
Inflammation of the skin. 

1837 in Dunatison Dict, Med. Science, 

Cutization. [f. L. ceds skin + 128+ -atton.] 
‘The alteration of structure, drying, thickening, 
and hardening, which takes place in a mucous 
membrane, when exposed to the air and to friction” 
(Syd. Soe. Lex. 1882). 

Cutlass (ko'tlis). Forms: 6 coutelace, 7 
coutelas, cuttelas, cuttleass, 8 cutlace, 7— cut- 
lass. Also corruptly B. 7 cutleax, cuttleaxe, 
cotellax; -y. 8- cutlash. [a. F. couéelas, augm. of 
couteat (coutel) knife ; cognate with It. coltellaccio : 
Lat. type *cultellaceum. The original coutel-as, 
coutel-ace, bas undergone many perversions in 
English under the influence of popular etymology, 
which has transformed the first part into ceetle, 
curtal, curtle, curt, cut, ond the second into ax, 
axe, Alater change has made ceef/ass into cut-lash. 
The forms cedtle-ax and cut-lash are included 
here; see CURTELACE, CuRTAI-AX, CURT-AXE, 
in their alphabetical places.] 

A. short sword with a flat wide slightly curved 
blade, adapted more for cutting than for thrusting ; 
now ésf. the sword with which sailors are armed. 

a. 1504 Kyp Cornelio 1. in Hazl, Dodsley V. 189 Arm’d 
with his blood-besmeared keen coute-lace. 1603 Knoles 
Hist, Turks (162x) 1333 A Cuttelas verie curiously wrought, 
and inricht with stone. 2633 T. Janes Voy. 67 The boyes 
with Cuttleasses, must cut Bughes, 1678 tr. eS AYES 
of War 32 A, kind of Cutlass, which they called Cinacis, and 
In English Cimeter. 1729 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xvii, 300 
A great cutlass (as the seamen call it) or sword. 184g 
Waterton Waid, S. Amer.t. i. 92 With a cutlass to sever 
the smali bush-ropes. 1868 Regul, § Ord. Army P 1299 
The sailors armed with cutlasses are to proceed to the 
hatchways. 

8. [1598 Frorto, .Coftel/accio, a curtelax or chopping 
knife.] x6xr — A cutleax, a hanger, Also a choppin, 
knife, a great knife. 1630 J. Tavior (Water-P.) Laugh § be 
Jat Wks. 1. 79/1 The bloudy cutthroat cuttleaxe of swag- 
gering Mars, 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Zng. 1. Ixxi, 
(1739) x94. Wither a Cotellax, or such-like Weapon. 

‘YX Collect. Voy. (Church.) III, 779/z Men arm'd 
with Cutlashes. 1728 Pore Odyss. xiv. 87 Of two, hiscut- 
Tash launch'd, the sponting blood. 1787 SmotterT Re- 
fer serlag bee Pega arti in my hand. 1867 Suvti 
Sailor's Word-bk., Cutlas .. the smali-handed swords sup. 
plied to the navy, the cvtlash of Jack. . 

2. Comb., cutlass-blade, etc.; cutlass-proof adj. ; 
cutlass-fish, a name of a species of fish, the 
Silvery hair-tail, so called from ‘its shape. 

rgxx_E. Warn Quiz. I. 26 That he conceiv’d ’twas Cut- 
lace proof. x87 O. W, Rowerts Centr. Amer. The 
Indians constantly require. .moscheates, or cutlass blades. 

Hence Curtlass v. 201ce-wd., to hew with a cut- 
lass; Curtlassed #/. a., furnished with cutlasses. 

1890 Harper's Mag. Feb. 413/x He will cutlass his way 
through, forest to the summit of peaks to find icular 
herbs, 1839 Aforz, Herald xx July, The nucleus of a 
cutlassed gendarmerie., . 

Cutle, obs. form of Currrux. 

Cutler (ko'tloz). Forms :-5 coteler(e, catteler, 
cut(t)eller, (cultelere), 5-6 cuteler, 6 cotelar, 
cuttelar, cutellar, cutlar, 5- cutler, fa. F. 
coutélier:—L, type cultellari-us, £. celtellets, 
OF. coutel knife.] One who makes, deals in, or 

“repairs knives and similar cutting utensils, 
c ripe Bery 2297 The Cotelere .. that made thé same 
knyff. ¢1430 Lype. Hors Shepe § G. 130 pagers wrought 
by the cutlers, xg38 Lecanp Z¢i#, V. 108 T 


ex bé many 
Vou, II. 


eating) +-aL.] Carrying or bearing skin. . 
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Smithes and Cuttelars in Halamshire. rg92 Greene 37d 
Pt. Conny-catch, 23 One. .came ynto a poore Cutler to haue 
a Cuttle made. Cranennon Hirst. Reb. 1. $ $3 An 
ordinary knife, which he bought of a common cutler for 
ashilling, 1723 Lond. Gaz. 61 fp Bevae Birch, late of 
Birmingham. .Short-Cutler. 1 larper's Mag. June81/2 
Technically [at Sheffield] the cutleris the man who puts the 
knife together. 

Hence Cu-tleress, Cu'tler-woman, a female 
cutler. 

e1765 Fitoyp Tartarian T, (1785) 48/t The cutleress was 
ready to die. bid. 45/1 The sequins the cutler-woman 
promised me. : 

Cutlery (ko'tleri). 
coutelerée (mod.F. coufellerze) cutler's art, cutlery, 
f. couteliery CUTLER : see -ERY.] 

a. The art or trade of the cutler. bb. collect, Arti- 
cles made or sold by cutlers, as knives, scissors, 
ete. Also attrib. 

1449 Pecock Repr. 1. x. 50 As thou3 therfore sporiorie 
and cutellerie entermeeneden and enterfereden with gold 
smyth craft... The al _hool craft of cutleri. 1624 in 
Harper's Mag. (1884) June 72/2 The makers of knives, 
sickles, shears, scissors, and other cutlery wares. 1992 A. 
Younc frav. France 49 There is a considerable cutlery 
manufacture, 1846 MrCu.Locu Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I, 599 The manufacture of hardware and cutlery at Birm- 
ingham, Sheffield, &c. 

Cutlet (krtlét), Also 8 costelet(te, (9 cdte- 
lette). fa. F. cdtelecte (formerly coste/ette, whence 
18th c. Eng. form), double dim. of coste, cdte (dim. 
costele) tib, ‘The mod. Eng, spelling suggests that 
it isa dim. of cu¢. In mens the French form is 
frequently used.] A small piece of meat, generally 
mutton or veal, in the former case usually cut off 
the ribs, esp. the smaller ones near the neck, used 
for broiling, frying, etc. 

xqgo6 Putiurs (ed, Kersey), Catdets, a Term in Cookery, 
a dainty Dish made of theshort Ribs of a Neck of Mutton, 
1727 Bravtey Fam. Dict. s.v. Filets, Another Way to 
order Slices of Veal or Cutlets. «1734 Nortu Lives 1. 95 
He desired the company of some. , friends to join ina coste- 
let and a sallad at Chattelin’s, 1796 Mrs, Gtasse Cookery 
v.45 Take a leg of lamb, cut it in thin cutlets across the 
grain. 1886 G. ALLEN Afaintie’s Sake x, See that she..has 
a nice cutlet and a glass of hock. 

Curtling, sb. [?f. Cure] A name applied 


to groats (husked oat-grains), or to coarse oatmeal. 


1688 R. Horme Armoury 1. 317/1 Groats, or Cutlings 
(are) Oats husked, 1847-78 Hatttwett, Crttins, oatmeal 
grits. North. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Cuttings, a 
name for bruised oat seeds freed of the pericarp, 
used for gruel, porridge, etc. 

Cu'tling, 562 [f. Cur sb.+-Line] rare. A 


small piece cut off. 

1834 Drakard’s Stamford News 4 Nov., Propagating 
apy tenes by arnall cong : 

m'tling (kztlin), vd/. sb. dial. [f. as if from 
a. verb zo cutie; cf. also Currie 56.2, a knife. 

The verb is in common use in south of Scotland in sense 
to grind or sharpen knives’, etc., e.g. ‘to send a razor to 
be cutled’.] a 4 

‘The business or occupation ofa cutler, the making 
of cutlery. Also attr26, 

3645 Mitton Colast. Wks, (1851) 357 ‘That the men of 
Toledo. .were excellent at cuttling. c1765 Fitovn Tarta- 
vian T.(1785) 42/a Not satisfied with his cutling-trade alone. 
ax804. MATHER Songs (1862) 66 (Sheffield Gloss.), When he 
wrought at cutling, mere twelves le him sick. | 1839 in 
Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 40 Cum all yo cutlin heroes 
. All yo wot works at flat-backs. 

Cut-lips (ketlips). [That which is distin- 
guished by cut orabrupt lips.] The popularname of 
two American fishes: @. Zxoglossune maxilingua ; 
b. The Raretipes Sucker, Quassilabia lacera. 

2880 GUNTHER Jishes 596 From the fresh waters of North 
America .. Z.xoglossui (the ‘ Stone Toter’ or ‘ Cut-lips’.) 

Cut-off (kotigf, attrib. kortypf), sb. [Corz. 55.] 

1. An act of cutting off or portion cut off. 

194z Ricuarpson Pamela II. 151 This, though, was 
a great Cut-off; a whole Week out of ten Days. . 

, A new and shorter passage cut by a river 
through a bend; sometimes also applied to the 
crescent-shaped lake formed by the remains of the 
old chantel when cut off from the new by silting. 
Western U.S. 

1830 Lyeit Princ. Geol. I. 186 At one spot called the 
‘grand cut off’, vessels now pass from one point to another 
in half a mile, to a distance which it formerly required 
twenty miles to reach. 4 in N. H. Bishop Voy. Paper 
Canoe (1878) 223 If you take to the cut-offs, you may get 
into. interior bayous, from which you will never emerge. 

b. A piece of road or railway which cuts off or 
saves a bend; a short cut, cross-cut. =, 

1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The Company is .. building 
a cut-off six miles in length near Omaha. : 

8. An interruption or stopping of 2 continuance 
or flow. 

x68x T. Srevenson in Natwre XXIII. 560 Difficulty. .of 
effecting a sharp cut-off on a particular bearing. 5 

‘b. spec. Steant-engine. An arrangement by which 
the admission of steam to the cylinder is cut off 
when the piston has travelled of the stroke, 
so that the steam during the remainder of the stroke 
works expansively; a contrivance for effecting this 
purpose. Also attz7d. Ment. “oe 

31849 Faresatrn in AYec. Afag. LI, 258 The space between 


In 5 cutellerie. [a. OF. | ac 


CUTTANEE. 


the cut-off valve and the working cylinder. 1850 Pract. 
Mech, Frul, II. 29 All the eqbencuts of Be accurate 
self-regulating cut-off. 1891 Lugincer 18 Sept. LX LH. 229 
This valve Far has an unusually large range of cut-off. 

e. App! ied to various mechanical contrivances 
for stopping the flow of a liquid, cutting off or 
closing u connexion, and the like. 

1874 Knicur Dict. Afech., Cut-off. .2. 2 valve or gate in 
& spout, to stop discharge. .3. adevice in a rain-water spout 
to send the falling water in either of two directions. 1886 
Pall Mall G, 26 Mar. 12/t Cut-off for hydraulic and other 
engines. 1890 Times 6 Dec. 15/4 The cut-off is a strong 
1 simple arrangement for bringing the magazine into 
action or for cutting it off. 

d. fig. 1859 Saxe Poems, Early Rising ti, Who first in- 
vented... That artificial cut-off—Larly Rising. 

Cut-off, z =Cvr-aw.y. 

1840 Ann. Reg. 8 Dressed ina cut-off green coat with brass 
buttons. 

Cutose (kistaus), Chem. [f. Cut-18 + -0sx.] 
One of the cellulose bodies: the hyaline substance 
which forms the cuticle or cuticular layers of 
plants. Also called eztiz. 

2881 Watts Dict. Chenz, VILL. 2097 Cuzose constitutes the 
fine transparent membrane which covers the exposed parts of 
vegetables. 1885 si thenanum 7 Feb. 188/1 Cutose, the sub- 
stance which covers and protects the aérial organs of plants. 

Cut-out (kvtaut, ko taut, sd. [Cur v. 56.) 
Electr. Engin. A contrivance for automatically 
cutting lamps, motors, or other electrical appliances 
out of circuit, when the current supplied to them 
reaches a point at which it is undesirable to work. 

One of the commonest kinds is a fuse or fusible cut-out, 
a short piece of metal in circuit which melts when the cur- 
rent attains an unsafe magnitude. ‘There are also other 
kinds, mostly electro-magnetic in their form, which may be 
made to act with an increase, a decrease, or a change in 
direction of current. The name was formerly sometimes 
applied to a short-circuiting switch on a telegraph circuit, 

3874 in Kxicur Dict, MTech. 1887 Srons Househ. Alan- 
agement (1887) 95 Cut-outs or safety valves, are essential 
to the security of a house. 1888 Awles & Regul. Tele. 
fag. § Electricians 23 All circuits should be protected with 
cutouts. — 24 Where fusible cut-outs are used, etc. 1893 
Verity & Sons’ Compend. 34 Automatic magnetic cut-out 

Cutpurse, cut-purse (kztpéis). [Cur v. 
63.] ‘One who steals by the method of cutting 
purses, 2 common practice when men wore their 
purses at their girdles’ (J.) ; hence, a pickpocket, 
thief, robber; also fig: 

1362 Lanor, ?. 2. A. vi. 118 ‘ Bi Crist’, quab a Cutte- 

ors (B. v, 639 cutpurs, C.visi. 283 kitte-pors} ‘Thaue nokun 

bere ", 1830 Pausar. 505/2 His eares be cutie of, it isa signe 
he hath ben a cut purse. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xii. 
age How often hast thou seene the Cutpurse hanged with 
the purse about his necke? x6zr Suaks, Wnt 7. 1v. iv 
686, 1668 R. L’Estrance Mis. Quev. (1708) 74 A crowd of 
Cut-Purses, running full speed from their own ears. 1709 
Sreece Satler No. 25 ? 11, I approached him as if I knew 
hima Cut-purse. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 7'vav. II. 244 Measures 
were taken to arrest this cut-purse of the ocean. 

aitrib. 1597 Suas. 2 Hen. LV, u. iv. 137 Away you Cut- 

arse Rascal, you filthy Bung, away. 1884 Pall AlaliG. 19 

ept. 1/2 Incapable of that cut-purse policy. 

Hence +} Gutpursing vé/. 5d., cutting of purses. 

1499 Promp. Parv. 111 (Pynson) Cut pursinge, duzc/- 
dium. 1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soult, xv, 28 This 
..is farre worse than coosining, cut pursing, or roging. 

+Cuts!, Obs. [Cf Cors.] A deformation of 
God's. 

167x Welch Trav. 193 in Hazl. £. P,P, IV. 337 Cuts plut- 
teranails ! was tell a lie, hur found it as hur went. 1707 
E. Warp Hud. Redin, us. it, Cuts Bobs, says Frisk, my 
Brains grow add!'d, 1719 D’Urrey Pilis Vv. 64 Cuts-plutter- 
a-nails, quoth Taffy, 

Cuts 2, cutts. /ocal. [prob. plural of Cur sé, 
in some application, the plural referring to the two 


pairs of wheels, ‘a pair of czés’.] (See quots.) 

1849-98 Hatuwett, Cxés, a timber-carriage. Linc, 1877 
N.IV. Line. Gloss., Cuts. for conveying timber, It consists 
of two pairsof wheels with a long pole as a coupling between 
them, so as to place them far apart. 1886 S. 1)”, Linc. Gloss. 
s.v., He was fined for using a pair of cutts on the highway 
without having his name se thereon, : 

+Cut-scratoh. Ods. A kind of short wig : see 
posed Gray's-Inn, Fal. No. 30 Without 

A, Murexy uy seLn9 ul. No, ithout any 
ote: Qualification than that ofa Cut-Scratch. /bid. No. 57 
We can now boast as many Cut-Seratches as any Seminary 
My Gube, Obs. (See quots.) 
uti. os. ee quots. 

1706 Puitties (ed. Kersey), Cuéts, 2 sort of flat-bottom’d 
Boats, formerly us’d in the Channel for Transporting 
Horses. 1775 Asx, Cutt, 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-th., 
Cutts, flat-bottomed horse-ferry boats of a former day. 

Cuttable (ks tib'l), a. [f Cur v. + -ABin.] 
Capable of being cut. a 

¢1449 Pecock ne 11, iv, 160 The Yuel therbi coming is 
. kutteable awey bi good and thrifti bisynes therto sett. 
1743 Maxwell's Trans, Soe, Inpr. Agric. Scot, 204 (Jam.) 
Ait the cuttable grass of the nearest field. - 

Cuttanee (kz'tin7). . Also 7 cottony. [Urdii 
and Pers. 32S Aatédni, f. Arab. ,\iS Aadtin 
flax.] Fine linen from the East Indies. 

xG2z Cocns Diary (1883) I. 179 (Stanf.), 2 handkerchefs 


Rumall cottony. x696 Ovincron Voy. Surat] 218 (Y.) Rich 
Silks, such as Atlasses, Cuttanees, Sooseys 172z_C. Kinc 


- Brit. Merch. 1. 298 Crevats with Gold and Silver, .Cuttanees 


Musurn Orient. Comune. (¥.) 


with Gold..Callicoes. x81: 
/s),, Cuttannees. , 
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CUTTED. 


+ Cutted. (ko:téd), pA/. a. Obs. or dial. [An 
earlier form of the pa. pple. of Cur ., retained for 
some time in adjective use.] =Cur ff. a. 

1. Wounded, mutilated, etc.,by cutting; castrated; 


carved, peal, engraved, etc. . 

1438 E. £. Wills (1882) 111 My cuttyd hors. xg2x Test. 
Ebor, (Surtees) V. 129 A sylver spoyne with cuttid starttis, 
1649 Daum. or Hawtin, Poews Wks. (1712) 35/2 Where 
cutted carcasses quick members reel. 1830 Gatr Lawrie 
T..1. ii. (1869) 5 The cutted fingers of the shearers. 

2. Cut short ; curtailed; ending abruptly. 

1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 348 The horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothyng, as been thise kuttid sloppes or hayn- 
selyns. ¢1394 P. Pi. Crede 434 His wijfwalked him wip .. 
Yn a cutted cote, cutted full heyze. 1562 Turner Herbal 
n. 62b, The Nardus of the mountayn .. hathe a short 
eare and cutted. 1607 Torsetn Four-f, Beasts (1673) 555 
A silver pillar, with a short or cutted point. | 

pb. Wearing short skirts, Catted friar: =curtal 
Jriar: see Curtau B 6. 

e1q60 J. Russert Bk. Nurture 305 These Cuttid galauntes 
with theire codware; pat is an vngoodly gise. 16.. 2. 
flood & Fryer Tucke ii. in Child Sadlads (1888) LI. 123 
‘T'le never eate nor drinke', Robin Hood safid), ‘Till I 
that cutted friar see’. . . 

3. Contracted in expression; abbreviated, concise. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Circuncise et breues ora- 
tiones.. Cutted, and short sentences, or orations, 1569 
J. Sanrorp tr, Agrifpa's Van. Artes 10b, If he had not 
broken the weightnesse of woordes with cutted sentences. 
xg8x J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor, 198 His cutted Sillo- 
gisme, x589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 222 
This figure for pleasure may be called in our vulgar the 
cutted comma, for that there cannot be a shorter diuision 
then at every words end. 

b. Short to rudeness; curt, snappish. 

1530 {sec Cuttepty}. 1600 Hottanp Livy x. xxiii. 376 
Whereupon, there began some short and cutted shrewd 
words to be dealt betweene. @1627 MippLeton MVomere 
beware WW’. 11. i, She's grown so eutted, there's no speaking 
to her. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S.), Ye rearing, snap- 
ping, tedious, cutted Snibblenose. 1880 £. CornwallGloss., 
Cutdit, sharp in reply; pert ; impudent. 

Hence + Cuttedly adv., shortly, 
abruptly, curtly ; + Cuttedness. 

1530 Patscr. 835/1 Cuttedly, frowardly, canesne. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Zrasm, Par, Pref, 18a, Can not be reported, but 
both coldely and also cuttedly. @ 1662 Barut Lefé. (1775) 
I. 104 (Jam.) The moderater, cuttedly (as the man naturally 
hath a little choler), answered, That, etc. 1622 Mappe tr. 
Aleman's Guzman D' Alf. 1.136 The man that would line 
long must not be too short [in temper and speech]. This 
cuttednesse hath cut off many a mans life before his time, 

Cuttee (kuti:). zonce-wd. [See -EE.] One who 
is cut socially. See Cor v. 33. 

1798 Afonthly Mag, in Spirit Pub. Fruls, (1799) 11. 382 
The cutter cither walked smartly by, pretending not to see 
the cuttee; or, if he wished to make the cut more complete, 
looked him full in the face. 

Cutter (kota1), 561 (f. Cur v.+-Er 1] 

1. One who cuts; one who shapes things by 
cutting : the name of operatives in many subordin- 
ate branches of industry. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 88 A Cutter, scissor, 1485 Noattinghane 
Rec. I, 240 Gevyn in ale to pe cutters of the pole jd. zg30 
Patsor. ar1/2 Cutter of throtes, coufeur de gorges. 1685 

Bovin Lfects of Mot, ii. 12 Anexperienced cutter of Gems, 
1881 Porcelain Works Worcester 8 The transferrers, who 
place the prints on the wares; and the cutters, who prepare 
the paper for them. : 
b. With adverbs, as cister-down, -off, -out, elc, 

1600 Suaxs. 4. YZ. t. ii. 53 The cutter off of natures 
witte, r6rz Coter., Avallenr, a.. feller, cutter downe. 
1824 Miss Mitrory Vidlage Ser. 1, (1863) 1r4 She was ac- 
complished in all the arts of the needle. .a capital cutter-out. 
1886 Burtox Arad. Vets. (abr. ed.) 1.99 Fifty horsemen .. 
cutters-off of the highway, wild as wild Arabs, 

c. In many combinations, as /istiar-, stote-, 
wvood-citter, etc. : see these words. 

2. spec. ta. A hair-cutter. Ods. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in WreWilcker Ss fic tonsor, cattere. 
Hie rasor, a shawere, . 1624 Heywoop Caftives 1. ii, 
I sought the villadge through and cold find neare a cutter. 

b. A carver, sculptor, engraver. : 

1572 Bossrwett Armori¢ 1. 25b, Payntors, cutters, 
grauers, glasiers, and embrodurers, x6xg G. Sanovs Sav. 
zogs In this Hippopatom the cutter chose rather to'follow 
then reforme an crror. 1880 Warren Book-slates xii. 126 
Naming Durer as its designer, but not as its cutter upon the 
wood-block. 

ce. + (a) A tailor. Obs. (6) Now, The person em- 
ployed in a tailoring or similar establishment to 
take the measures and cut out the cloth. ; 

3599 Minsneu S$, Dict., Claravoya, iags or cuts in gav- 
ments, such as cutters inuent-for gentle-women. 1668 R. 
L’Esrrance Vis. Quev.; Another called himself a Cutter; 
We ask'd him whether in Wood or Stone? Neither, said 
he, but_in Cloth and Stuff (Anglict a Taylor), - 1883" Laz 
Tunes LXXX. 8/1 Employed by. .atailor in Regent-strect, 
as 2 cutter and fitter of wearing apparel. : pan 

d. One who'cuts or castrates animals. ; 

1862 Leicu Armorie (1597) 53 This my Bore is chast, for 
my cutter hath cue him. 31603 Canterbury’ Marriage 
Licences (MS.), Anthony Latenden of Wittersham, horse 
cutter.’ 1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 4182/4 He..is by-Trade 
a Cutter of Pigs. 1888in Exwortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk, 

‘t-3. One over-ready to resort to weapons; a bully, 
bravo ; also, a cutthroat, highway-robber, Ods. 

1568 Grarron Chrou..I1. 85 He.. gathered - together 
acompanye of Roysters and Cutters, and practised rob- 
beryes. “1581 Pettis Guaszo's Civ. Conv. it. (2586) 135 b, 
Like these cutters, and hackers, who will také the wall of 


concisely, 
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men, and picke quarrells. x607 R. C. tr. H. Stephen's 
World of Wonders 95 A theefe, or rather a cutter by the 
high way., @x ortH Lives Il. 57 His infirmities were 
passion, in which he would swear like a cutter [ete]. _ 1826 
Scorr Woedst. xxvii, I see, sir, you understand cutter’s law— 
when one tall fellow has coin, another must not be thirsty. 
+b. Applied to some riotous weavers in 1769. 

1769 Chrox. in Aun. Reg. 124/1:The new body of cutters 
that have made a fresh ‘bance in the neighbourhood 
of Spital-fields, are handkerchief-weavers. did. 132/2 Fifty 
weavers, commonly called cutters, all masked, assembled... 
in Hoxton-square. 1770 Monthly Rev. 77 Two of the 
Sualeieids rioters, or cutters, were sentenced to be 

anged. i 

4. That which cuts; an implement or tool for 
cutting; the cutting part of a machine, etc. 

Used in a number of specific applications in various trades, 
and in numerous combinations, as chaf-cutter, disc-cutter, 
lurnip-cutter, ete. 

1631 Star Chamb, Cases (Camden) 84 He provided rules 


and cutters for making of farthings. 1686 Por Staffordsh. © 


163 Another Workman takes them [iron bars} whilst hot, 
and puts them through the Cutters. gtd Trans. Soe. 
Encourag. Arts V1, 200 In cutting small Wheels, Nuts, or 
Pinions, the Cutter must go in between the Chaps, 1833 
J. Hortaso Manuf. Metal 11. 60 Giving rotatory motion 
to acircular horizontal cutter. 1839 Handbh. Turning 65 
Slide the cutter towards the edge of the work by turning 
the screw of the slide rest. 

tb. One of the front or cutting teeth ; an incisor. 

1879 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. xxi.4o Whereof 
eight [teeth] be cutters, foure biters, and twentie grinders. 
1668 Currerrer & Cote Sarthol. Anat., Manual ww. xii. 
348 In Man they {the teeth] are of a threefold figure: 
Cutters, Dog-teeth, and Grinders. 1691 Ray Creation (J.), 
‘The cutters [are] before, that they may be ready to cut off 
a morsel. .to be transmitted to the grinders. 

5. One who or that which cuts, in various trans- 
ferred senses of the verb (see the quots.); one who 
cuts an acquaintance; a cutting remark, etc. 

1879-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 625 See, the cutter of my 
words riseth. 1656 Ripciey Pract. Physick 232 Then 
apply a Repeller, as Oyl of Roses, with which mingle 
cutters, or Vinegar. 169r T. Browne A/7. Bays Changin, 
Relig. (ed. 2) 15 This is a cutter, by my faith Mr. Bays, it 
Jashes somewhere with a vengeance. 178: SMEATHMAN in 
Phil, Trans. UXXI. 179 note, Not only all his cloaths 
were destroyed by white Ants or Cutters, but his papers also, 
2798{see CuTTFE}. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XIL 145, I never cut 
any one.. and have, indeed, a very considerable contempt 
for all cutters. 1882 Knowledge No. 19. 409/2 The cards are 
not shuffled between the cuts, so that the cutter, if he fails 
the first time, has a rather better chance next time. 

6. Mining. A crack or fissure intersecting the 
bedding or lines of stratification ; the cleavage of 
slate (usually in #/.); a crack in a crystal or 
precious stone. dia/. 

1756 Mrs. Cacoerwoop Jrvd, (1884) 25 A soft mney. stone, 
so open in the cutters, and soa loose, tht the ground above 
it can have very little moisture. 1785 Hutton in 77ans, 
R. Soc. Edin. (1788) 1. 259 A stratum of porous sandstone 
does not abound so much with veins and cutters as a similar 
stratum of marble. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 34 Slates 
.-of a muddy brown complexion along the cutters, 1865 
Pace Geol. Terms, Cutters, a quarryman's term for any 
narrow crack or fissure that cuts or crosses the strata ; 
hence ‘backs and cutters’ for what is known to geologists 
as the jointed structure, . 

7. A superior quality of brick, which can be cut 
and rubbed, called also cutting brick; used for 
arches of doorways and windows, quoins, etc, 

1842 Gwitt Archit. (1876) 526 The finest marl stocks. .are 
technically called firsts,-or cutters. . There is also a red cut- 
ting brick, whose texture is similar to the malm cutter, 
which must not be confounded with the red stock. 1881 
Every man his own Mechanic § 1152 The bricks are sorted 
into classes known as cutters. .picked stocks, etc. _ 

8. Comé., chiefly belonging to sense 4, as ctler- 
block, -frame, -screw, -stock, various parts of cutting- 
machines or cutting-tools; eutter-bar, (a)'a bar in 
which cutting-tools are so fastened as to serve for 
circular cutting, as ina machine for boring the inside 
of cylinders; () the bat in a mowing or reaping 
machine that bears the knives; cutter-grinder, 
an implement for sharpening the cutters of reaping 
machines, ete.; cutter-head, the revolving head 
of a tool with cutters or sharpened edges; cutier- 
wheel, a wheel serving for cutting. 

183: Hottann Manuf. Metal I. 217 1f we suppose the 
cutter, or rather the cutter-frame to move upon a_pivot. 
1833 bid, Il. 130 This cutter-block is constructed to slide 
upon the hollow castiron shaft. .a metal stopper inside con- 
nected with the cutter-head by pins, 1862 Chambers: 
Eneyel. s.v. Cork, Cutter-wheels and other suitable 
machines are brought to bear on the revolving cork. 1873 
J. Riciarps MWood-working Factories 80 Cutter-screws 
and bolts should be made of the very best refined iron. . 

Cutter (kv'tar), sd.2 Nant, [app. a specific 
use of Cutter sb.l1 Some think it refers to Cur z., 
comparing the carly“use of Runner for a small 
fast vessel used as 2 dispatch, boat, etc. ; ‘others 
would refer it more especially to the build, whereby 
it is, in Johnson’s words, ‘a nimble boat that “cuts 
the water’, The conjecture that-it is possibly a 
corruption of Catur isinadmissible] . ~~ 

1. A .boat, ,belonging to a ship of war, shorter 
and in /proportion broader than, the “barge or 
pinnace, fitted for rowing and sailing, and used 


for carrying light stores, passengers, etc. 


CUTTHROAT. 


2745 P. Tuomas Fraud. lnson's Voy. 284, 1 have seen 
and heard six Times more Confusion .. and Hurry in hoist- 
ing out one Cutter (or small Boat). 1748 Asson's Voy. 11. 
xill, 276 The inconsiderable size of a Cutter belonging’ to 
a sixty gun ship, (being only an open boat about twenty-two 
feet in length). 1784 Cook's 37a Voy. (1790) VI. 2227 Two 
sailors. .went off with a six-oared cutter. “¢x860 H.Stuarr 
Seaman's Catech. 9 Cutters are used as despatch boats 
and forlight work, such as answering signals, rowing guard, 
picking up a man overboard, or to assist in towing. ’ 

2. A small, single-masted vessel, .clinker- . or 
carvel-built, furnished with-a straight ranning 
bowsprit, and rigged much like ‘a sloop, carrying 
a fore-and-aft main-sail, gafi-top-sail, stay-foresail, 
and jib; a style of building and rigging now much, 
used in yachts, eg a A : ; 

Ancorsing te an old French engraving of fe Lap hoi 
in 1779,and Rigging § Seamanship 1794, vol. 1. last plate, 
the cutters of fee A were rigged thee the half of an old 
schooner, with square topsails, : - 

Revenue cutter former’ cone hone cutter): a cutter. 
built vessel employes by the customs authorities for the pre- 
vention of smuggling, etc.; in U.S. applied to all vessels 
employed in this service whether steamers or sailing vessels ; 
hence revenue cutter service, etc. a 

1762 Cart. Everrrr in Naval Chron. XIII. 30 Let the 
Lurcher Cutter attend the Boats. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. 
Marine (1789',Cutter, asmall vessel commonly navigated in 
the channel of England; it is furnished with one mast, and 
rigged as a s/oop. Many of these vessels are used on an 
illicit trade, and others employed by the Government to seize 
them. 1799 Naval Chron. 1. 441 The Hind Revenue 
Cutter. 2806 A. Duncan Nelson 14 The Rambler cutter’ 
was. engaged... with a French cutter. 2892 IVhitaker's 
Alm, In the first-class division, Mr. John Jameson’s 
cutter, Iverna, built in zea, headed the winning list. 

3. transf. A small light sledge or sleigh for one 
or two persons, Cazada and U.S. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 207 The usval equipages for 
travelling are the double sleigh .. and cutter; the two 
former are drawn by two horses abreast, but the fatter .. has. 
but one. 7857 B. ‘Taytor North. Trav. xv. 155 The sleigh- 
ing was superb. How I longed for a dashing American cutter, 
with a span of fast horses, 1887 Cork. A/ag. Mar. 261 The 
dainty Canadian ‘cutter’, with its. .curved. .runners, 

4. Comb. as cutter-built, rigged, adjs.; eutter- 
brig, ‘ a vessel with square sails, a fore-and-aft 
main-sail, and a jigger-mast with a smaller one’ 
(Smyth); formerly drig cutter; outter-gig, a boat 
of a size between a cutter-and a gig; cutter-yacht, 
a yacht built and rigged like a cutter. ~ 

[1799 Naval Chron. ¥. 255 They were met by a bri 
cutter.) J/did. I. 261 The Perseverance [is] cutter-rigged. 
31803 Ibid. X. 333 The squadron has sent in. the. .brig 
CAiguille..cutter built. 1805 /bid, XIV. 340 Two large 
French Cutter Brigs ran alongside. ¢ 1830 Rudint. Navig. 
(Weale) rox In the Royal Navy, when cutter-built vessels 
are thus 8 ed, they are called Cutter Brigs, 1885 Lapy 
Brassey Ze Trades 309 We passed the bishop’s smart 
little cuttereyacht, ; . 

Cutter, sJ.3| Corruption or error for GuTterR. 

193 Baury, Cutters, the little Streaks in the Beam of 
a Deer. 6 a 

Cutter, v. zorth. dial, [app. cognate with 
G. dial. Autéern to coo like a dove,also applied to 
various other sounds; Sw. guittva to chirp; cf. 
also ON. 4uif/a to rumour.. But the Eng. word 
may be directly echoic, with iterative form: cf, 
whitter, whatter, chatter, mutter.) 

1. intr. a. To whisper; to talk privately and 
confidentially. 1b. To coo like a pigeon. 

178x_J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss. Cutter, to whisper, 
1803 R. Axpsrson Cumdrid, Ball, 66 V the pantry the 
sweethearters cutter’d sac soft, 1855 Ropinson IWAitlhy 
Gloss., Cuttering, talking low. _ ‘They sat hottering and 
cuttering over the fire.’ 1 Lonsdale Gloss., Cutter, to 
whisper. Cutleris, cooing like a pigeon. 2878 Cusbrid, 
Gloss., Cutter, to whisper or talk softly. ‘ ae 

2. To fondle, make much of. [Cf£ Curren] 

1746 Coutser (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. (1862) 
Introd. 36, I dunnaw mecon heaw fok harbort’n't or cut- 
tern’t o'er thee,’ 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Cutter, to fondle, 
or make much of, asa hen or goose of her young. x825 in 
Brockett NV, Countey.Gloss. ° * : 3 
Sue? cut-throat (ka'tprovt). [See 

ur v,'63.] - 

‘1,-One who cuts throats; a ruffian who murders 
or does deeds of violence; 2 murderer or assassin’ 
by profession. ; ’ ; 

1538, Stewarr Cron, Scot, I, 449 Thir cankerit cut~ 
throttis of crudelitie. 1694 tr. ‘Atition's Lett. State Mw 
an, 1658,’ Those sanctifi'd Cut-throats, 2793 Ld. Auck- 
land's Corr. 111.“109 A corps franc, raised on the frontiers 
of Hungary. . I never saw such x set of desperate cut-throats, 
1889 Froupe Chie/s Dunboy xxv, 380, Iam a soldier, sir, 
and not a‘cut-throat, aes 

by transf, and fig. , ‘ * 

2583 Banincton Commandiut.x.(x637) 93 It isthe very tryed 
cut-throat of all amity, friendship, etc, | 1600 Surrier Cozu- 
trie Fare vit xxix. 855 There is no greater a cut-throte to 
dogs than the wild bore. “1878 W. Brack Goldsmith xii, 102 
A paid libeller and cut-throat of public reputations, 

42. A kind of fire-arm ; cf murderer. Obs. 

xg66 in Thomson Zuvent. (1815) .169 (Jam.) Item, sex 
cutthrottis of irne with their, mekis. 1567 Sempill Ballads 
one 2 Cunning of crosbow cutthrot and culuering. 

-¥3. A dark lantern: Ols- 1 wt 
1783 BatLiy, Cut-throat, also, a kind of lantern, 11825 
Jameson, Cui-throat, ‘a dark-lantern or bowct.. so con- 
structed that the light may be completely obscured, when 
«snecessary for the perpetration. of any criminal act, ae 


CUTTING. 


4, The Mustang grape of Texas, having an acrid 
taste. . * a8 . = os 

Century Dict. refers to Sportsuran's Gazetteer. : 

5. More fully eut-throat finch: a bird-fancier’s 
name-“for ‘Auadina fasctata, the Red-collared 
Bengaly of Swainson, a small West African bird, 
the’ male of which has a red mark round the throat. 

(Here cv# is the pa. pple. qualifying zivcat.] 

3872 Revised Lest Vertebr. Anim. Zool. Gard. 137 Cut- 
throat Finch. 1873 Sfcctator 22 Feb, 240/t Here are ‘Cut- 
throats’, the male with a murderous red mark round his 
soft neck, the female without it. 1891 Bazaar 20 Feb., Cut- 
throats, silver bills, waxbills..spice birds, Java sparrows. 

6. attrib, That is, or has the character of, a cute 
throat or assassin ; of or pertaining to cutthroats ; 
murderous, ruffianly. 

1567 Dranr_ Hor, Efist, vi. D ij, A cut throte rutterkin, 
3896 Suans. Merch, V1 ili. 112 You call me misbeleeuer, 
cut-throate dog, 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Cudé-Thrvat 
Place, an Inn or Tavern, where People are exacted upon. 
1874 Dasent Haifa Life 11.110 A cut-throat lonely place. 
1885 Pall Mali G. 24 Nov. 12/1 Cut-throat competition is 
not for gentlemen. [Czt-thvoat Lane, a frequent local 
appellation of a lonely lane.) . 

. Comb., as cutthroat-like adj. 

16rx Cotcr., Meurtricrement, murtherously, cruelly, cut- 
throat-like. 

Hence (sovce-wds.) Owt-throat v, drans., to cut 
thethroat of. Cu't-throatry, -ery, practice proper 
to a cutthroat, Cu't-throatish, Cu-t-throaty 
adjs., pertaining or proper to a cut-throat. 

1625 Beaumont & FL. Laws of Candy w.ii, Money .. 
Is now a god on earth. It .. Bribes Justice, cut-throats 


Honour, 1606 Wily Begutled in Wazl. Dodsley 1X. 229 For | 


to let my house before my lease be out, is cut-throztery. 
1870 Lcho 15 Dec., They look more cut-throatish than ever. 
1660 R. Coxe Fustice Vind. 32 If God made man ..as he 
(Mz. Hobbs} saies, in such a cut-throatty condition. 

Cutting ikettin), v2. sb, [-1ne 1] 

1, The action of the verb Cur, in various senses. . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. (2495) 597 Wythout 
kyttynge or keruynge. ¢1400 Lan/rane's Cirurg. 150 It 
is necessarie a surgian to make hise kuttyngis & hise bren- 
nyngis bi lenkbe of pe necke. xg90 Wensr Trav. 21 
There we staide to see the cutting or parting of the Riuer of 
Nilo..vponthe 2g of August. 1693 tr. Zazilianue's Frauds 
Romish Monks 27 Some gests and cutting of Faces, wherein 
tliey oblige the Company to imitate them. 1692 BENTLEY 
Boyle Lect. 63 Vhis shuffling and cutting with atoms. 1700 
T. Brown tr. Mresny's Autusent, 60 ‘Those who live by 
Cutting of Purses, Eo Miss Biro Engilishaw. in Amer, 4t 
That extreme of civilisation vulgarly called ‘cutting’ is 
common. | 31884 Hon. I. Buc in Lidlywhite's Cricket 
Annual 4 His cutting and off-driving alike masterly, 

b. The action of cutting down prices or under- 

selling ; also attrib., as cutting line, work, (collog.) 

18g: Mayvnew Lond. Labour, There is great competi- 
tion In the trade, and much of what is called ‘cutting’, or 
one tradesman underselling another. did. (1861) LI. 425/% 
A man started as a grocer in the same street, in the ‘cut- 
ting’ line, and I had tocompete with him. 892 Pali Mall 
G. 35 Mar. 9/1 This cutting work—competition gone mad 
I call it—is really a gigantic conspiracy against labour, 

G. ‘The separating of cattle from a herd; cf. Cur 


v.36d. Also attrid. U.S. and Austral. 

+1887 F. Francis Saddle § AMpccasin (Lentzner), I had been 
furnished with a trained cutting pony, reported to be one of 
the bestin the valley, 1892 Lentzner Awsival. Wd,-bk, 19 
Cutting, separating cattle from a herd and lassoing them. 


+2, An intersection ; also a section. Ods. ; 
1g98 Barrer Theos. Warresv. i. 125 These ‘to straight 
lines shall come to be cut, in the which cutting shall the 
Angle of the Bulwarke be. 1726 tr, Gregory’s Astron, I. 
327 The Arcs of the cutting contain’d between two Parallels 
are equal. . 
3. concr, A piece cut off; esd. a shred made in 
preparing or trimming an object for use. 
vs Wveur 1 Kings xi. 3t And he seith to Jeroboam, 
Tak to thee ten kyttyngis. 1432-50 tr. Wigden (Rolls) I. 
449 Codrus .. berenge as kyttenges of trees in his necke. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 667 The burning also of the cuttings of 
Vines, and casting them upon Land, doth much good. 1812 
J. Suyrn_ Pract. Customs (1821) 110, 550 tbs. Cuttings of 
Losh Hides, value 3¢. per Ib. x825 Lams Re/f. Pillory, 
Die cae from the shambles at three-ha’pence a 
pouni 
4. spec. A. small shoot or branch bearing leaf- 
buds cut off a plant, and used for propagation. 
1664 Evetyn Jal, Hort. (i729) 222 Figs . .will be propa- 
gated by their Suckers, Cuttings, and Layers, 1727 BrapLey 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Fierides, The Cuttings being planted in 
a natural Bed of Earth, 
shrubby Calceolarias.. are readily propagated by cuttings. 
b. A, paragraph’ or short’ article-cut out of a 
newspaper, etc. *" SE Se ev Co 
1836 WV. § Q. ond Ser, I.’292, I am desirous of mounting 
a_collection of newspaper ‘Cuttings. . 1866 Atheneum 24 
Nov, 687/1 Hardly more comical than the following ‘cut- 
.ting’ from the Boston Gazette.- te 
‘5. Lrish Hist. The levying of a tax. or impost ; 
tailage. - : ; Vee, She dah tesa ak 
‘1g96 Srenser State /yel, Wks, (1862) 5o6/2 The “Tanist 
hath. .certaine cuttings and spendings upon all the inhabi- 
tants under the Lord. 21607 Davizs Lett. Earl Salish. i. 
(1787) 222 Affirming that the Irish cutting was an usurpation 
andawrong, 2612 — Why Jreland (1787) 127,These chiefries 
.« did consist chiefly in cuttingsand cosheries,and other Irish 
exactions. 1633 ‘I’, Starrorp Pac. Hib. i. (1821) 232. 
- 6A figure produced by curtngs & carving, etc. - 
19787 Man. D'Arsiay Diary Sept., She gave me a cutting 


x88x DeLamer J? Gard. 76° The’ 


of my. dearest Mrs. Delany, exquisitely resembling her fine . 
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venerable countenance. 832 MotLey Corr, (1889) 1. v. 139 
Curious cuttings in wood and alabaster. 

7. Mining. (See quots.) 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 668 Cutting, a poor quality of 
ore mixed with that which is better. “7é/d. 669 Cuftiugs, 
the larger and lighter refuse which is detained by the sieve 
in the hotching tub, or hutch. 

8. An open, trench-like excavation through a 
piece of ground that rises above the level of 
a canal, railway, or road which has to be taken 
across it. : 

1836 Hull § Selby Railw. Act 6 To construct .. arches, 
cuttings and fences, 1838 Simms Puddic Wks. Gt. Brit. 62 
The railway is carried through this cutting, 1878 Huxeyv 
Physiogr. 23 Some good geological sections may be seen in 
railway cuttings. 

9. With adverbs. Also aéérzd. 

¢2380 Wyetir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 335 pis kitting awei is 
clepid circumcisioun, 1469 Bury Wills (Camden) 46 Wyth- 
out any dystruccyon or kyttynge down of treis. 1687 Con- 
Greve Old Bach. w. ii, A delicious melon ., only waits thy 
cutting up! 18:2 Soutney Ovsmiana 1. 83 Before the 
butcher's phrase ‘cutting up’ was supposed to be synony- 
mous with criticizing. 1840 Marryat Poor Yack xxxii, 
Veginie -superintended the cutting-out department. 

. Cutting-dowi line (Ship-building): a curved 
line forming the upper side of the floor-timbers at 
the middle-line, continued to the stem and stern 
over the dead-woods, and representing the curve 
on which the keelson lies ; czd¢ing-dowz, the curve 
or surface which this line represents, 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Cutting-down line, 
acurved line used by shipwrights in the delineation of ships. 
cx8s0 Rudint, Navig. (Weale) 113 The cutting-down line 
is intended to represent, on the Sheer Draught, the limit of 
the depth of every floor-timber at the middle-line, and also 
the height of the upper part of the dead-wood afore and 
abaft. bid. 124 ‘Vhey are bolted..to the cutting-down of 
the knee. /b7d. 142 They must be deeper in the throat or 
at the cutting-down, 

10. attrib. and Comb., as cutting line, work (see 
ib); cutting place, etc. ; esp. in names of tools, 
etc. used in the process of cutting, as cutling-board, 
-burnisher, -conipass, -engine, file, -gauge, -hook, 
~hutfe, -mill, -nipper, -plane, -plier, -press, -punch, 
-spade, -table, -tool, etc.; cutting-bed (Alicroscopy), 
a part of a microtome on which the cutting knile 
slides; cutting-bill, a bill for cutting wood ; cut- 
ting-box, (a) ?a chaff- or straw-cutter; (4) a 
receptacle for the diamond dust in diamond- 
cutting ; cutting-brick =CurTrersé.1 7; cutting- 
house, -room, a house or room where the cutting 
of clothing materials, meat, or other substances 
is done; + also # room where surgical operations 
are performed ; cutting-pot, a pot used for the 
planting of cuttings; cutting service (Lawn 
Tennis), a service in which the player cuts the 
ball; .cutting-shoe, a shoe specially con- 
structed for horses which cut or interfere (see 
Cur w, 27). 

x60r Hottann Piiny I. 536 Able to beare the *cutting 
DIL, § 19771 Phil, Trans, LX. 16x Other sorts [of trees] bear 
the woodman’s cutting-bill more kindly, 1825 Hone Zvery- 
day Bk.X, 1082 It. . furnishes shoemakers with their *cutting- 
boards. 1778 H. Hersert Afi’. Equitation 136 Every 
troop ought to havea *cutting-box..and one man constantly 
employed .. in chopping hay, straw, &c. 38:6 J. Saati 
Panorama Se. & Art 1. 187 The finest kind of marl and red 
bricks are called *cutting bricks. 1874 Kniaut Dict. Mech., 
*Cutting-coutpass, a compass, one of whose legs is a cutter, 
to make washers, wads, and circular disks of paper for other 
uses, x825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 495 If both 
wheels are cut in the *cutting-engine by the same cutter. 
x6or Hotrann Pliny I, 530 Rome good husbands .. with 
a *cutting hook (turning the edge vpward) fetch vp the eies 
budding out beneath, 2660 Pervs Diavy 10 Mar., In the 
morning went to my father’s, whom I took in his “cutting 
house, 1664 Evetyn. Sylva (1776) 500 At the Kerf, or *cutting 
place near the root. 1684 Lond. Gaz, No. 1949/4 He hath 
rubbed the Hair in the cutting place behind. “1892 E. P. 
Drxon (Hull) Seed Catalogue 8 A great acquisition for 
*cutting purposes. x708 New View Lond. Il. 763/2 The 
*Cutting Room. .where they cut forthe stone. 1874 Field 
8 Aug., Far better than a game run off by a-*cutting service. 
xxx Lond. Gaz. No, 4832/4 [A horse] shod with *cutting 
Shoesturn’d upthe inside Web. 1883 Harper's Afag. Feb. 
443/2, I caught the young ragamuffin up on one of the 
*cutting-tables dancing. 

‘Cutting, gf a. [-ue 2] 7 

1, That cuts, in various senses of the verb: 

ce3400 Dests, Tray 12802 A kene spere, cuttyng before: 
¢ 1530 Lp. Berners Arti. Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) 43 Eull of cut- 
ting and sharpe rockes. ‘x6z0 Venner Via Recta. vii. 109 
It is of a cooling, cutting, and’ penetrating faculty.” 1696 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3247/4 Two Swords, one ..with 2 full cut- 
ting Blade. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 215 Their Edge 
Tools.. are also of a different shape .. towards the cuttin: 
end.* 2885 H. C. McCoox Tenants Old Farin 240 Several 
large colonies of cutting-ants, : 

. -b. Of wind, weather, ete. - - 

1798 Soutney Lng. Lclogues iv, "Tis cutting keen ! I smart 
at every breath. _x82r Snetzey Prometh. Unb. 270 In 
Lightning and cutting hail. - 7834 Hr. Marringau Farrers 
i. x Perhaps you don’t know. .what,a cutting wind itis, ~ 

e, That cunts down pricés or undersells.: colo. 


“ zx8gz Mayneéw Lond. Labour Il. 262 (Hoppe) Those efn- 


ployers who seek to reduce thé prices of a trade are known 
technologically as “cutting employers’: /éid. (x86r) III. 


“4285/2 By that‘time-other-.‘ cutting’ shops were- opened. 


1884 Christian World 12 June'443/4 An-employer of the 


CUTTLE. 


Praiag 2 sort would..say ‘ Now, we must produce this article 
for a shilling less’. 


2. That acutely wounds the mind or feelings. 

1383 Sranyuurst Zunes w. (Arb.) 111 Dido the poore 
Princesse gauld with such destenye cutting, Crau’s mortal 
passadge. 1652 Srapyiton Herodian xw. 115 Their cutting 
quips and wonted jeering, 1754 RicharDson Grandisoi 
IV. iv. 3x You said cutting things! Very cutting things. 
3796 H. Venn in Compl. Duty Matt, Mem. (1841) 18 ‘The 
cutting affliction of losing you. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley 
ix, 123 He can say the driest, most cutting things in the 
quietest of tones. 

+3. That is a ‘cutter’ or swaggering blade. Obs. 

tg89 R. Harvey Pe. Perc. (1860) 3 Cutting Hufsnufs 
Roisters. ¢ 1590 Greene #%. Bacon v.19 Wherefore have 
I such a company of cutting knaves to wait upon me, 1592 
— Disput. 28 Brave youthfull Gentlemen and cutting com- 
panions, [182z Scott A’enifw. xix, ‘The cutting mercer of 
Abingdon. .dashing Master Goldthred.] 

Cuttingly (kotinli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In a cutting manner, so as to cut; sharply, acutely. 

161r Froxio, ida recése, cuttingly, hackingly. 1649 
Roserts Clavis Bibl. 404 Doth he reprove sin? how cut- 
tingly and piercingly doth he describe it? 1805 SouTnEY 
Madoc in Azt, xi, His struggles now But bind more close 
and curt ingly the band. 1891 Cartyti: in Afrs. C.'s Lett. 
ILI, 293 The thought is cuttingly painful while I live. 

Cuttle (kot'l’, sd.) Forms: 1 cudele, 5 
codull(e, cotul(1, 6-7 cuttell, (7 cudle, cuttel, 
cuddell, 9 dial. coodle, cuddle), 6—- cuttle; also 
6 scuttel, 7-8 Scurruz. [OLK. cudele, also in 
OLow-Frankish, ¢ 11co (Grimm) ; of unknown de- 
rivation. ‘The original form survives in the dialectal 
cuddle, coodle; cutile appeared about 1300. Cf. 
Ger. Audtel-fisch, perh. from English.] 

A cephalopod of the genus Sefia or family Sepiide, 
esp. the common cuttlefish, Sepia officinalis, also 
called zzk-fish from its power of ejecting a black 
fluid from a bag or sac, so as to darken the water 
and conceal itself from pursuit. Thence the name 
is extended to other decapod, and sometimes even 
to octopod, cephalopods. 

c1000 Suppl. Alfeic's Foe in Wr-Wileker 181 Sepic, 
cudele, wef wasescite. c1490 Prop, Lary. 96 (K. H.) 


Cotul, fisshe [Pyxsox cotull ‘or codull, fisshe], copia. 1538 
Exyor Biblloth., Sepia, a fyshe callyd a Cuttell. 1897-8 


Br. Haut Sat. wv. i. 41 The craftie Cuttle lieth sure In the 
blacke cloude of his thicke vomiture. 1623 Wuitpovrxe 
Newfoundland m The Squid, which is something like the 
Cuddell. 1658 Wiursroxn atures Secrets 135 Cuttles 
with their many legs swimming on the top of the water, .do 
presagea storm. 1883 Jerrentes Story of my Heart iii, 58 
The ghastly cuttles, 1880 1. Coruiuall Gloss., Cuddle, 
coodéde, a cuttle-fish, 

8. Now usually called Cuttle-fish. 

xgox_Percivare Sf, Dict, Xibia, a cuttle fish, sepia. 
1615 Crooxe Body of Man 24 So the Cuttle-fish .. powreth 
forth a blacke humor, and in that clowd she escapeth, 
1766 Smotietr Trav. 166 The sepie or cuttle-fish, of which 
the people in this Country make delicate Ragout. 1873 
Dawson Earth & Man iv. 69 The highest of the Mollusca, 
represented in our seas by the cuttle-fishes, . 

+b. Used allusively in reference to the animal's 
habit of darkening the water when alarmed. Ods. 

1555 Ripiey Declar, Lord's Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
36 They will not cease to go about to play the cuttles, and 
to cast their colours over them. @x556 Cranmer Was. 1.75 
Note well here, reader, how the cuttle cometh in with his 
dark colours. 

2. attrib. and Comb. (of crtttle and catile-fish>, as 
cuttle shell, CUTTLE-BONE ; cetile-fish tribe. 

1802 BincLey Anint. Biog. (1813 Tae Of the sepia, or 
cuttle-fish tribe, 1812 J. Smyru Pract. Custonts (1821) 80 
Cuttle shells or bones, produced by the Sepia or Cuttle- 
Fish. 1889 Pall Mall G. 4 Dec. 2/2 To enter into a dis- 

ute ., with such a cuttle-fish controversialist, 189: R. 

wine City Dreadf. Nt. 18 Is he trying to run a motion 
through under cover of a cloud of words, essaying the well- 
known ‘cuttle-fish trick’ of the West? 

+Cuttle, 56.2 Obs. [app. a. OF. coutel (mod. 
F. couteau):—L. cultellum knife. Cf. Courrn. 
The OF. form in -e/ was however obsolete before 
cuttle appears in Eng.] Aknife. Also fig. 

1546 Bats Eng. Votaries u. (1550) 14 b, Dysmembrynge 
hymselfe witha sharpe cuttlein her presence. 1592 GREENE 

rd Pt, Couny-caich. 23 One..came vnto a poore Cutler to 

aue a Cuttle made vnto his owne minde. 166% K. W. 
Conf. Charact. Pragmatick Pulpitsiiler (1860) 83 The 
blunt and notcht cuttles of their wit. 

b. transf. or 2=Currer? 3. 

xg97 Suas. 2 Hex. IV, u. iv. 139 Away you Cut-purse 

1, you filthy Bung, away .. Ile thrust my Knife in 
your mouldie Chappes, if you play the sawcie Cuttle with 
me. 

c. Comé., as cuttle-bung, a knife used for 
cutting purses; cuttle-haft, 2 popular name of 
the Yellow Flag, Jris Pseudacoris. . 

xsgx Greene Disc. Coosnage (1592) 13 In Figging Law, 
the knife [is called] the Cuttle boung- 1599 Nasne Lester 
Stufé (1871) 84 He..the fisherman. .unsheathed his cuttle- 
bong, and .. dismembered him, x6ro Rowranps Martin 
Alark-all, A Cuttle bung, a knife to cut a‘purse. 1688 R. 
Home Arvutoury u. 100/t Some call. .Flag..Sword-point, 
or Edge-Tool; and others Cuttle-haft. | 
2 Guttle, sb.3° local. .[?7] A layer of cloth when 


the.finished piece is-folded. 

° rsqr Act 33 Alen. VIIT, c. 3 The said clothes.. shall be 

folded either-in pleights, or cuttelle, as the clothes of all, 

other Countries of this Realme commonly haue beene vsed. 

1888 - Yorkshire: WWool-Trade. Terms, Cuttle, the layers of 

cloth in the finished piece, The width of eres varies 
2 


CUTTLE-BONE. 


according to the requirements of the market-for. which’ the 
cloth is intended,-but is generally twenty inches.. e 

Hence Cuttie v.1, to fold cloth so as to lay it in 
* cuttles’ or pleats. ae 

1883 Aluondbury §& Huddersf. Gloss. 34 Cutile, to fold 
cloth in the following manner. First, a. small portion is 
doubled, then another upon it (not round it), and so on until 
it is all doubled up; finally wrap the end, left first or last, 
round all, ‘he reasons for adopting this mode are, that 
the cloth is supposed to keep best; it is easier to urtfold 
for show purposes; it piles best. 

+ Cuttle, v2 rare. [? related to Curren v.] 

1746 H. Watrour Lett. 1. Jfann 15 Sept, Recollecting 
how you used to cuttle over a bit of politics with the old 
Marquis, I set myself to be wondrous civil to Marquis 
Folco, 1878 Cumbrid, Gloss, Cuttle (North), to chat or 
gossip. 

Cu'ttle-bone. The internal shell of the cuttle- 
fish, a light, cellular, calcareous body of an elon- 
gated oval form enclosed in the substance of the 
mantle; formerly used in medicine as an antacid 
and absorbent, and now for pounce, as a polishing 
material, etc. 

1547 Satessury Welsh Dict., Bron alarch, Scuttel bone. 
3575 Turverv. Faulconrie 273 The powder of a cuttell 
bone. 1656 RipcLey Pract. Physick 152 Driness of the 
‘Tongue is cured with scraping of cuttle ‘bons. 1836 Topp 
Cycl, Anat, 1. 546/1 The..Cuttle-bone. .formerly figured in 
the Materia Medica as an antacid, 1842 Penny Cycl. XX1. 
373/t The czttle-bone, as it is erroneously termed, consists 
of various membranes hardened by carbonate of lime, with- 
out the smallest mixture of phosphate, 

Cuttle-fish: sce Curre 53,1 

Cuttoe (kuto). Obs. exe. U.S. 
F. couteau knife: see Covreau.] =Coureau. 


1678 Loud, Gaz. No. 1286/4 Also a Cuttoe Sword, with a 
hollow ground back Blade. 1685 /bid, No. 2017/8 ‘Two 


A 17th c. ad. 


Silver hilied Swords, one with a single Shell Cuttoe Hilt : 
cut in the Shell with a silver Gilt Wire Handfe, and a plain | 


Cuttoe Blade. 1851 S. Jupp A/argaret ii. (1871) 9 There 
were no suits of knives and forks, and the family helped 
themselves on wooden plates with cuttoes. 

Cuttoo. sey Side Shae Nt (See quot.) 

1794 W. Fettron Carriages (1801) I, 48 At the two ends 
of this timber are left projections, called cuttoos, which 
cover the top or back end of the wheels, to shelter the axle- 
tree arms from the dirt, which would otherwise get in behind 
the wheels, and clog them. //d. I. g0 ‘I'he fore axle-tree- 

.. has also cuttoos on the ends the same as the hind 
bed has. /ébid. Gloss., Curtuers or Cuttos. 

Cutts, var. of Curs 2. 

Cutty (koti), a and sd. Sc. and north. dial. 
{f. Cur a] A. ad). 

1. Cut short, curtailed, so abnormally short as to 
appear to have been cut, esp. in certain connexions, 
as cutly knife, citty pie (humorously catdy gu), 
cutty spoon, cutly sark, etc. (in which the two words 
are often unnecessarily hyphened). 

17.. Old Song, Andro, etc. (Jam.), But wha cam in to 
heese our hope, But Andro, wi’ his cutty gen? 1790 Burss 
Tam O'Shanter 171 Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley harn .. I 
longitude tho’ sorely scanty. x80 Cromex Rem, Niths- 
dale seks a (Jam.) He gae to me a cuttic knife, And 
bade me keep it as my life. 18x6 Scorr Old Afort. \n- 
trod., The man of cutty-spoon and ladle saw his trade in- 
terrupted. 18s ‘Uisackeray Mezcomes xxiii, Allowed to 
use his cutty-pipe, 18978 Cusbrld. Gloss., Cutty, short. 

‘+2. In Engraving (see quot.). Oés. 

1660 Albert Duver Revived 5 Let nothing be done hard, 
sharp, or cutty, 

8, ‘Testy, hasty, short of temper’ (Jamieson). 

4. Comb. Outty-brown, a dock-tailed brown 
horse; eutty-stoup, ‘a pewter vessel holding the 
eighth part of a chopin or quart’ (Jamieson). . 

“@1776 in Herd Sougs (1776) II 220 (Jam.), I scoured 
awa to Edinborow-town, And: my cutty-brown together. 
17.. Song (Jam,), The cuttie-stoup bit hauds a soup, Gae 
fetch the Hawick gill, O. 
~ B. sb. 1. a. Short for cxtty spoon. (Se.) 

17,. Larl Lithgow xlix. in Child Ballads ty. (1886) 
470/1 Bring to me my horn cuttics, That-I was best use 
wi. 1768 Ross //elenore 116 (Jam.) The green-horn cutties 
rattling in her lap. x776 in Ramsay Se. Prov. 44 (Jam.) 
It is better to sup with a cutty than want a spoon. 

b. Short for csstty pipe. . 

1776 in Ramsay Sc. Prov, Wks. 1818. 111. 185 I'm nae sac 
scant o’ clean pipes as to blaw wi’ a brunt cutty. 1859 
Macu,. Mag. Nov. 74 Wither as long clay or as cutty. 
1888 NM. Ronentson Lombard St, Myst. xv, Knocking the 
ashes of his cutty on the floor. - 4 . 

2. a, ‘A short’ stump of a girl. Dumfriesshire’ 
(Jamieson). b. A term of reprobation for a testy, 
or naughty girlor woman ; but often used playfully, 

1826 Scorr Ofd Mfort. x, He's gaun to be merried to Meg 
Murdieson, illefaur'd cuttie as she is., 1830 Gaut Lawrie 7. 


vit. xi. (1849) 951 The cutty ofa servant lass said... with a 


smile that Miss Beeny was‘at home. x89x Barniz Lis, 


Alinister lL. viil.'132,To gie her her due, she’s cracky, and as ° 


for her being a cuttie, you've said so yoursel. 


. 8. A familiar local appellation of some animals : 
a. The wren ;' also cutly-quean, -wren.. ‘bd. ‘the. 


Black Guillemot (Uta Grylle).- e. The hare, ° 


@1976.in Herd Sc. Songs (i776) 11, 167 (Jam.) Go, pack ye 
out at niy chamber door, Ye Tide feet Ae a 1008 Fees: ‘ 
ine Tour in Arran (Jam,), On the passage I observed several . 
Black Guillemots...which'the boatmen called ‘cutties, - 1819 | 
Ldin.. Mag. July 507 (Jam.) Common - Hare.--Maukin, ~ 


*Cuttie. 1875 Parisn Sussex Gloss., Cutty, a wren; also 


called a 2ztty, 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Cuttrany Cutty, 


a wren. Cutty is the commoner term, 


_yron cutwithies. 
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Cutty-stool. Sc. [Curry a.] 

1. A low stool. ts ie 

1820 Scott Afonast. iv, Hitching her seat of honour... 
a little nearer to the cuttie-stool on which Tibb was seated. 
1832-53 IWhistle-binkic (Sc. Songs) Ser. ut. 120, I grieve 
tosee ye sit Sae lai; sh upon your cutty stool In sic a dorty fit ! 

2. Formerly, in Scotland, .a particular seat in 
a church, where offenders against chastity, or other 
delinquents, had to sit during the time of divine 
service and receive a public rebuke ‘from the 
minister; the stool of repentance. Also fig. 

@ 1794 Fercusson Marmer’s Ingle Poems (1845) 37 Marion 
for a bastard son Upon the cuttystool was forced to ride. 
179% Newre Zour Eng, § Scot. 251 In most of the kirks 
there is a small gallery. .painted placed in an elevated 
situation, near the roof of the church, which they call the 
cutty-stool, and on which offenders inst chastity are 
forced to sit, 1818 Keats Life § Lett. I. 170 If he does I 
must sit on the cutty-stool all next winter. 187: C. Ginzon 
Lack of Gold viii, To sit in penance on the cutty-stool. 

t-under. 7.S. More fully cet-uler bugey ; 
a vehicle having the body cut out so as to allow the 
front wheels to under in turing. 

1887 A. Haves Fesuit's Ring 61, I have chartered a cut. 
under, Jump in. : 

Cut-up, sd. [Cur v. 59; in sense 2 from the 
ppl. adj.J 1. An act of cutting up. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1x. i, ‘Why indeed, sir,’ said 
Hobson, ‘I can’t but say it was rather a cut-up.” i 
M. C, Jackson Chaferon’s Cares xi, It will be a fearful 
cut-up for the Hartopp girls. 

2. A kind of hosiery (see quot.) 

1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Cut-ups, articles made 
upon steam round-about machines, sometimes in long 
straight pieces, which are cut up with scissors into the 
shape of stockings, shirts, or pants, and sewn together by 
amachine. 1893 /Vestu. Gaz. 10 Mar. 6/3 ‘Cut-ups’ are 
an inferior class of hosiery turned out by the machine in 
long straight lengths. 5 

+ Cuw't-waist. Ods. An insect, cs. one with the 
division between thorax and abdomen deeply cut. 

1607 Torset Serpents (1653) 659 Wilde Hornets .. live in 
the hollow trunks or cavities of trees, there keeping them- 
selves close all the Winter long, as other Cut-wasts do. 
Lbid. 779 The Butter-fly, or any other Cut-waste. 

So Cu't-waisted p/. a. 

1577 Harrison Exgland wi. vi. (1878) 11.36 The cut wasted 
(for so 1 English the word /:secta) are the hornets, waspes, 
bees, and such like. 1607 Torset Serfents (1608) 638 
A Beecisa *cut-wasted living creature. . 

Cutwal, -waul: see Korwat, Indian police 
officer. 

Cutwater, cut-water (kat,wo:ta1). : 

1. The knee of the head of a ship, etc., which 
serves to divide the water before it reaches the 
bow; also, the forward edge of the stem or 
prow. 

1644 J. Wintnror Hist. New Engl, (1853) IL. 239 It 
struck against the head of a bolt in the cutewater of the 
Dartmouth ship, and went no further. 1722 W. Rocrrs 
Voy. 218 Her Rudder and Cut-water were eaten to pes 
1789 G. Vassa Life (1792) 102 She struck our ship with her 
cutwater, 18593 Kane Grinnell Ex, |. (1856) 477 Stretch- 
ing from end to end, and shielded at the stem and stern by 
cutwaters of bone, 1866 R. M. Batvanryne Shifting 
Winds xiii. (1881) 132 The steamer.. sent the cutwater 
crashing through bulwark, plank, and beam. : 

2. The wedge-shaped end of the pier of a bridge 
which serves to divide the current, break up 
masses of ice, etc., flowing against the pier. 

1776 G. Sere Building in Water 00 Brace your Cut- 
water Pile with temporary Braces. /6id. 101 ‘Fhe Cut-water 
in the first projecting Course of the Pier, 

3. An American sea-fowl, the Skimmer, Riyn- 
chops nigra, allied to the terns, 

x732 Mortimer in Phil. Traus. XXXVIT. 449 Larus 
major vostro inzgualt, The Cut-Water. They probably 
take their English Name from their commonly flying close 
to the Water, from the Surface whereof they seem to scoo 
up some Food with the under Part of their Bill, which 
is much longer than the upper. 1787 Latuam JZist, Birds 
App. 1. 269 ‘The head preponderates for some distance, when 
the bill is seen to cut the water; hence the name of Cut- 
water, 1844 De .Kay Zool. N. ¥. ut. 297 The .. Cut. 
water. :reaches our coast from tropical America in May. 
.Cwt-weed. ‘A ‘name applied to various 
marine Algze, as Fucus vesiculosus, Ff. serrvatis, 
and Laminaria digitata’ (Britten and Holl.). 

+Cutwith, cutwithy. Ods. exc. dial, 
Forms: 5 cutwythy, 6 -wydy, 7 -withy, 9 
-widdie, -wuddie. [f Cur 44/, a. + Winn, 
Wairny twig.] The cross-bar or similar fastening 
at the énd of the beam of a plough or harrow to 


which the gear of the draught animals is, attached. 
1565 Richurond. Wills (Surtees) 179 ij coulters, ij paire 
cutwydyes, j, horse draughte. 1624 MW, Riding Rec. (188s) 
III, u.:2or An Acklam labourer presented for stealing .two 
3823 Tennant Card. Beaton 114 Gam} 

Couters, and barrow-' an’ cudwuddies. x825 JAMIESON, 
Cutwiddies, the links which join the swingletrees to the 


threiptree in 2 plough. Clydes. 1863 Morton Cyl. Agric 
Gloss., Cutwith(Heref.), the bar of the plough to which the 
traces are attached.” : . : 


Cut-work, cutwork. ee Se 
wl. gen: Work produced by cutting or carving. 

1662:Evetyn Chatcogr. 6 Those who wrought any of these 
hollow cut-works, were by some call’d Cavatores, and Gra- 
phatores., 1832 Miss Mirrorp Village (x863) so9 The 
Valentine... a raised group of roses and heart's-ease, exe- 


CUYL. 


cuted on a kind of paper cut-work. 1877 N. IV. Linc. Glosie 
Cutwork, (t) open-work carving. . 

2. a. -The embroidery with elaborately cut-out 
edges in vogue towards the close of the 14the. b, A 
kind of openwork embroidery or lace wom in the 
latter part of the.16th and in the r7the. ¢. Ap- 
pliqué work, in which the pattern is cut out and 
sewed upon the ground. . - reo, 

‘2470 Harpine Chvon..cxcut. iii, Cut werke was greate both 
in court and tounes, Bothe in menes hoddis and also in 
their gounes, 1576 Gascoicne S¥ee/ Gi. (Arb.) 71 Baudkin, 
broydrie, cutworks, nor conceits. 1621-sr Burton Axat, 
Afel, 1s. ii. v, Women .. haue curious needle-workes, cut- 
workes, bone-lace, &c. to busie themselues about. 1698 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3373/3 An Act for rendring the Laws more 
Effectual, for Preventing the Importation of Foreign Bone- 
lace, Loom-lace, Needle-work, Point, and Cut-work. 3869 
Mrs. Pattiser Lacei. 5 There is preserved in the Cathedral 
at Prague an altar-cloth of embroidery and cutwork worked 
by Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard II. 2876 Rock 
Text. Fabr, 88 When anything. .is wrought by itself upon 
a separate piece of silk or canvas and afterwards sewed on.to 
the vestment. .it comes to be known as cut-work. : 

attrib, 2899 B. Jonson Ev. Maz out of Hui. ww. iv, Six 
purls ofan Italian cut-work band I wore. 624 Massincer 
Parl, Love u.i, An Italian cutwork smock. 1820 ScoTr 
Atonast, xvi, Three cut-work shirts with falling 

+3. Flower-beds elaborately cut into patterns 
of which the details are outlined in turf. Much 
in vogue about 1700. Obs. 

1693 Evetyn De da ure Compl. Gard., Dict., Cutworks, 
are Flower Plots, or Grass plot consisting of several pieces 
cut into various pleasing figures answering one another, like 
cut work, made by Women. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Ganening 4 Parterres of Cut-work. .differ from the others, 
in that al the Parts which compose them should be cut with 
Symmetry. 2727 Braviey Fam, Dici.s.v. Flower, It must 
be always observ’d that Ranunculus's and Tulips be put 
apart, in particular Cut-works, and in separate Beds. 

4. Work in cutting, hacking, or slashing. Ods. 

1620 Fretener Chances un, iii, If he cut here, I'll find hin 
cutwork, F me 

5. In Printing. Woodcut-work, i.e. the printing 
of work containing cuts or illustrations. [f. Cur 
$b.2 20.] ‘ 

Cwtworm. A caterpillar which cuts off by 
the surface of the ground the young plants of 
cabbage, melons, maize, etc. ; esp, in U.S, the 
larvie of species of Agvotis, a genus of moths. 

1808-79 Jasueson, Cufwornt, a small white grub, which 
destroys coleworts and other a rr of this kind, by 
cutting through the stem near the roots, 1817-8 Coppetr 
Resid. U. S. (1822) 187 No patching after the cut-worm, 
or brown grub, 1883 Casse/f's Nat, Hist. vi. 30 Perhaps 
the most formidable of all (caterpillars) are those called 
* cutworms’ in America, which live beneath the surface of 
the era and cat through the roots of plants. . 

+Cutzoo‘ks. Oés. = Corzooxs, Ganz00ks. 

x7xg D'Urrey Pills UI. 42 At last Cutzooks, he made 
such sport. 

Cuuaunt, Cuunand, obs. ff. Covenant. 

Cuuel, -staf, obs. ff, Cowl, -sTAarF. 

||Guve. Obs. EF. ceve:—L. ciita.] A cask, vat. 

x4.. Voc. in WreWilleker 577/22 Cra, a cuve or a yvaal. 
1630 R. Fohuson's Kingd. & Commi, 375 Wine, one million 
two hundred thousand Cuves, 2673 O. Watkin 2idue. 1. 
ix. 95 As the wine which pleaseth in the cuve must be drunk 
in the must. . . 

| Cuvette (kive't). [Fr dim. of cave (see 
above); applicd to various basins: the -use in 
Fortification shows some confusion (perhaps 
graphic) with cusctée.] 

L, Fort, =Cunerrs, ; 

1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of Warn. 115 Cructte, a little Ditch 
made in the middle of the great Foss, xg04 in Harris Lex, 
Tech, 1706 in Punurs. 1721 in Bartey. x76x Steen 
Lr, Shandy 11, xxiv, Trim’s foot getting into the cuvette, 
he tumbled full against the bridge too, 42 

2. An ornamental shallow dish or basin for hold- 
ing water, etc. . 

1706 Puuixirs (ed. Kersey), Cuvet, (F2.) a kind of Dish 

of an Oval Form. Cuvette, a Cistern for 2 Dining-room. 
x725 Bravtey Fam, Dict. s.y. Oils, Putting the Cuvets on 
a Silver Dish, with a Silver Ladle therein, with’ which every 
one of the Guests may take out some Soop, when the Oil is 
set on the Table... 1887 tr. Sachs’ Lect. Physiol. Plants 305 
Glass vessels with parallel walls, and as large as possible (so 
called Cuvettes), were filled with the solutions, and fixed 
something like windows. : 5 
_8. Glass-making, -A large clay basin or crucible 
used in making plate glass (see quot. 1875). 
- 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain § Gl 199 The other cru. 
cibles, which are smaller, are called cuvettes. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts V1, 662 The envettes receive the melted glass 
:.and decant it out on the table to be rolled into a plate. 

{In Crate and some later Dicts., a mistake for cuvette.) , 

Cuvy. /ocal, The name given in thie Orkneys 
to a large sen-weed, Laminaria digitata. . 7 

x84x Harvey Phycol, Brit, 1. Table 338 1866 Crousron 
in Treas. Bot, 365 The Cuvy growing so far out in the sca, 

Cuvyn(e, cuwyn(e, obs. Sc. forms of Covin. 

Cuward, obs, form of Cowanrp. 
“Cuy-: see Cur-; Cor. ‘ ; 

+Cuyl, v Obs. vare.' [a. F. cxetli-ir, cuill-ir 
—L. colligéve to collect. Cf. Coin v1, Cun v1] 
To collect. ,...3 . a : 

1380 Wycnir Wes, (1880) 433 Pei ben cuylid pens of pore 
men. az bs 


CuyiG, var. Cupe' Ofs., fandament ; obs, ££ Kin. 


Cuz. 


Cuynde, obs. form of Kinp. 2S -- 
-Cuyr, obs. form of Cury sd.1 . 
Cuyschun, -sshen, cu3shen, obs. ff. CUSHION. 
Cuz. [Abbrev. of Cousin.] 

1. Also cuzze, cuze. Obs. var. of Coz q.v. 

2. (See quot.) “ 

3930-31800 Bairey, Cuz, a name or title among Printers, 

iven to one who submits to the Performance of some 
ocular Ceremonies; after which, and a drinking Bout, he 
is intitled to some peculiar Privileges in the Chapel or 
Printing-House. 

Cuzco-bark, -china: see Cusco-. 

Cuzen, obs. form of Cousin. 

Gw-, OE. and early ME. spelling of Qu-: as 
cwath, cweth, obs, forms of Quor. Also early 
Sc. epelling of Cu- (cou-): as cwld, cwnnand, 
cwryhe (=curye), etc. 

+ Cweise, Obs. rare. 
boil.] A sore or boil. 

a@xz25 Aucr, R. 328 peos kointe harloz pet scheawed ford 
hore gutefestre & hore viowinde cweisen. 

Cwoint(e, obs. form of Quarnr. 

Cwsynes, obs. Sc. form of Cousiness. 

Gwt., abbreviated symbol of HunprepwricuT 
(e standing for L. centeme hundred, and zt. for 
weight), ormerly also c. or C, alone. 

Oy, oye, OE. pl. of Cow. 

“Cy; suffix of sbs., originating in L. -céa, -dda, Gr. 
“Kia, -KeLa, -TIa, -rea, in which the abstract ending 
-ta (-Y) follows another formative element. Oc- 
curring chiefly in the combined forms -Acy, -aNcy, 
-ENOY, -ORACY, -NANCY, q.v. Also in prophecy, 
Gr. apopnreia, £. mpopyrns prophet ; policy, Gr. 
noditela, f. wodéirys citizen, -polite, secrecy f. secret. 
In words in -acy from L. -dtéa, and those in -zcy, 
the ¢ represents an original ¢ before ¢, which be- 
came ¢ often in late L. and in French, e.g. L. in- 
Jantia, late L. also zxfancia, F. enfance, trfancy. 
Hence abstracts in -scy arise out of adjs. or sbs. in 
-ni, expressing the quality of an adjective (/lzent, 
fluency), ov the estate or position of an agent or 
officer (agent, agency). But by proximity of 
sound, -cy is extended from sbs. in -#¢ to some in 
-n, e.g. chaplain-cy, capiain-cy, alderman-cy (after 
incumbency, lieutenancy, aijutancy), and -cy being 
thus treated as an independent suffix=shzp, is ex- 
tended to other words as colonel-cy, and is even 
added to words in -¢ (instead of being substituted 
for the -2), as in dankrupt-cy (for which the regular 
evotoge form is dankrupey), idtot-cy variant 
of zdiocy (Gr. iiwrela), daronet-cy, brevet-ty, cor 
net-cy (as against secret, secrecy). 

Cya-, shortened form of Crano-, in the names 
of some chemical compounds, as Cya‘melide, a 
white crystalline substance polymeric with cyanic 
acid, called also zzsoluble cyanuric acid. Cynme- 
luvic acid, a white crystalline powder formed 
from mellone by the action of alkalis at boil- 
ing heat; a salt of this is a Cyamelurate. 
Cya‘phenine, a substance polymeric with phenyl 
cyanide, 

1850 Daubeny A foi. Th. vii. (ed, 2) 183 Hydrated cyanic 
acid. . decomposes spontaneously into cyamelide, a white 
porcelain looking solid, insoluble in water. 

Cy'amid. Zool. A crustacean of the family 
Cyamidez ; 2. whale-louse. 

Gyamoid (szi-imoid), a. rare.—° [f. Gr. ndap-os 
bean + -orp.]_ ‘ Resembling a small bean’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1882). 

~, 1, Combining form of Gr. «téavos and 
rudveos ‘ dark-blue’ before a vowel: see following 
words, and Cyano-, also CYAN-BLUE. 

2. Chem. =CYANo- 2, used as combining form 
of Cyanocen before 2 vowel, and in names of 
cyanogen compounds and derivatives, as in CyAN- 
ATE,. CYANIO, CYANIDE, etc. Also Cy'anantide, 
the amide of cyanogen CN, H,, a white crystalline 
body. * Cyanhy’drie ‘a, =‘hydrocyanic. - Cyan- 
wramide, an organic base polymeric with cyan- 
amide; -also called melamine. - Cyanu-xate, 2 salt 
of Cyanu'xic [Unie], or Cyanure-nic acid, an acid 
polymeric with cyanic acid, obtained by heating dry 
urea in a flask ;-it is inodorous and not poisonous. 
Cyany‘lic [-yb] acéd, an acid isomeric with ‘cyan- 
uric acid; a salt of this-is a Cyanylate, Also 
cyanacetate, cyanethine, etc, a 

1838 T. Tuonson Chem, Org. Bodies 208 Cyatiuric acid. 
This’ acid..has been described in the Chemistsy of Inor- 
ganic Bodies (vol. ii. b." 227), under the name of eyanic 
acid, Ibid, 211 Cyanilic acid was discovered by M. Liebi; 
in aay Led 78x If we sprinkle ammonia on crystallize 
chloride of cyanogen, and heat gently, it loses ‘its crystal- 
line-aspect, and-is reduced to a white powder .. This sub- 
stance is cyanamide. 1869 Roscoe Llenz, Cheut,.369 Ob- 
tained synthetically by the action of potash upon ethyl 
cyanacetate. 1877 Warts Fownes' Chen. If. 97 Cyanuric 
acid. is changed by a very high temperature into cyanic 


acid. 


[a. ON. Avezsa whitlow, 
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Cyanate (soianat). Chem. [f. Cyan- 2 +-ate.] 
A salt oe cyanic acid. 

1845-6 G. Day tr. Sizon’s Anim. Chent, 1. 50 Urea ma: 
also be obtained. . by the decomposition of cerbain Dyanalen. 

Cyan-blue, [f Gr. uiay-os or «udv-eos (sec 
below).] A greenish-blue colour, lying between 
green and blue in the spectrum, 

1879 Roop Chromatics vii. 8x The lake itself displa; 
a wonderfully intense cyan-blue colour. 1880 Naérre Ex. 
426 The cyan-blue region lying between green and blue, 

| Cyanea, (s2izi'nza). [fem of L, cyaneus, Gr. 
xvdveos dark biue.] A genus of jelly-fishes. Hence 
Cya*neid, a jelly-fish of this family. 

1883 C. F. Horver in Harper's Alag. Jan. 181/2 The 
cyaneas tint the sea with a greenish light. 

Cyanean (ssizi-nzin), @. rare. [f. L. cyane-ts 
(see prec.) + -an.] Ofan azure colour. 

1846 Worcester cites PENNANT. 

Cyaneous (s2iz!-nzas), a. rare. 
-ous.] Deep blue, azure. 

1688 R. Hotme Azvaoury i. 311/2 Cyaneous [is] a bright 
blue, an azure colour, sky colour. 1843 Humrurevs Srit. 
Afoths 1. 30 The fringe. .of a cyaneous colour. 


Cyane'scent, a. [f. L. cyane-us after albescent, 
etc.} Inclining to cyaneous; of a dark bluish colour. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cyanhydric, Cyanilic: see Cran- 2. 

\Cyani‘a. [mod. L.] A synonym of Cyanosis. 

1834 Goop Study Med, (ed. 4) II. 667. 

Cyanie (soienik), a. Ef. Cran- 2+-1¢.] 

1. Chem. Of cyanogen, containing cyanogen in 
composition. Cyaxic acid, a colourless, pungent, 
volatile, unstable liquid (CNHO). Cyanze aihers 
the cyanates of the alcohol radicals. 

1832 Curistison Porsous xxviii. (ed. 2) 663 Cyanic and 
Cyanous acids are not poisonous, 1869 Roscoz Slew. 
Chent. 378 Cyanic acid itself cannot be prepared in the free 
state from its salts. 

2. Blue, azure; a. in Fath., of a discased con- 
dition of the skin, etc.; b. in Bot, one of the 
two series into which Candolle divided the colours 
of flowers (the other being xanthic = yellow). 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV, 1495/2 A soldier. .attracted 
particular attention on account of the cyanic colour of his 
sclerotica. 1879 Zdin. Rev. CL. 382 Some whites belong 
to the xanthic, and some to the cyanic, group of colours, 

Cyanide (seiinoid). Chem. [f. Gyan 2 +-IDE.] 
A simple compound of cyanogen with a metal or 
an organic radical, as Zofassiunt cyanide (IKCy), an 
extremely poisonous crystalline solid, 

x826 Henry Elen, Chen 1. 458 Cyanide of Iodine. 
¢ 3868 G. Gore in Circ, Sc. I. 226/1 The cyanide produced 
by the fusion of the ferro-cyanide of potassium alone. .is 
termed ‘black cyanide’, 

QCyanin, (seiinin). Chem, [f. Cran- 1 +-1N.] 
The blue colouring matter of certain flowers, as 
the violet and corn-flower. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. U1. 274 Red flowers are said 
also to owe their colour to the presence of cyanin reddened 
by a free acid. 

Cyanine (soiinain). Chem, [f. Cyan- 1+ el 

1. A blue dye-stuff pre from chinoline wi 
amy] iodide, used in calico-printing. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 431. 

2. Cyanine blue: the name of a permanent blue 
pigment, a compound of cobalt and Prussian blue. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 23/2 (Water-colours unchanged 
by light) Cyanine blue, Prussian blue, Cobalt, etc. 

Cyanite (ssiancit). Aix. Also kyanite. [f. 
as prec. +-1TE.] 1, A native silicate of aluminium, 
usually blue. 

1794 Kirwan Min. 1. 209 Cyanite of Werner. 18x1 Pin- 
Kerton Peival, 1. 125 The kyanite of Werner. 1852 Tx. 
Ross Humboldt’s Trav.1.v. 795 We detached..a fragment 
of cyanite from ei of splintered and milky quartz. 

uct. 

3884 Heath Exhib. Catal. 36/1 Cyanite, a Vire-proof 
priming for Paint, Varnish, &c. 

ano- (before 2 vowel or 4 usually cyan-). 
1. Used as combining form of Gr. «davos a dark-blue 
mineral, «vdveos adj. dark-blue, in scientific terms, 
in sense ‘ dark-blue’, ‘azure’, as Cyanocha‘1- 
cite Min, (Gr. xaduds copper], a blue silicate of 
copper (1872 in Dana), Cyanochlovrous a. [Gr. 
“xAenpés, yellowish-green], bluish green (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Cyanochroite Min. [Gr. xpoa colour}, 
a blue hydrous kan aes of copper and potassium 
(1868 in Dana); also called Cy-anochrome (1857 
in‘Shepard Aviz.).- Cy’anolite Afix. [séé -L1TE), 
a binish mineral consisting largely of silica (1861 
in Bristow’s:Glass, 102). Gyanopathy Path. (Gr. 
rage, f, 1400s suffering] = Cyanosis (1857 in 
Dunglison)} so’ Cyanopa‘thic a. Cyano’trichite 
Adin, (Gr. Oplg, rptxX-, hair], a blue fibrous sulphate 
of copper and aluminium (Dana 1854). 
+ 1890 Daily News x Dec, a/s ‘His appearance was cyano- 
pathic, his eyes were inflamed: Way tate Fe at Ss 
“2, Chent. (= CYAN- 2) :. Of or containing cyano; 
gen; in the names of cyanogen compounds, as 
Gyanobenzine,~ benzonitril or phenyl cyanide. 
Cyanodide, obs. synonym of CYANIDE, Cyano-. 
haphthalene, naphthyl cyanide, etc. 


[f. as prec. + 


CYAR. 


Cyanogen (ssienddzen). Chem. fad. F. 
cyanogéne, f. Gr. evavos a dark-blue mineral + -cEn, 
named (by Gay-Lussac, who isolated it in 1815) 
from its entering into the composition of Prussian 
blue.]_ A compound radical consisting of one 
atom of nitrogen and one of carbon (symbol 
CN or Cy). In the form of dé-cyanogen (Cy Nz), 
it is a colourless gas, highly poisonous, with a 
strong odour like that of prussic acid. It exists 
in a great number of compounds, the cyanides, 
cyanates, cyanwrets, etc. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem, 1. 451 The vapour, collected 
over mercury, proved to be pure cyanogen. 1855 Bain 
Senses & Jat. u. ii. § 8 An evolution of the unwholesome 
and suffocating ee cyanogen. 

Cyanometer (soiting'm/taz). [f. Craxo- 1 + 
“METER, after F. cyanométre (1791 in Hatzfeld).] 
An instrument for measuring the intensity of the 
blue of the sky. 

1829 Nat. Philos., Optics xviii. 65 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) In 
order to measure this intensity, M. Saussure contrived an 
instrument called a Cyanometer. x852 Tu. Ross Afin- 
boldt’s Trav. 1. ii. 84 We beheld with admiration the azure 
colour of the sky. Its intensity at the zenith appeared to 
correspond to 41° of the cyanometer. 

Hence Cyanome‘tric g.; Cyano'metry, mea- 
surement of the intensity of the blue of the sky. 

31853 Pharmac. Frnt. X11. 499 A New Cyanometric Pro- 
cess. . founded upon the reactionof iodine upon the cyanides. 
1885 Encycl. Brit. XVUL 481 Peltier’s other papers .. 
are devoted in great part to atmospheric electricity, water- 
spoiits, cyanometry and polarization of sky-light. 

Cyanose ! (saiindus), Path, [Cf F. eyanose.] 
= CYANOSIS, 

1834 J. Forpes Lavnec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 575 A violet 
or blueish colour of the skin..named by several authors 
the due jaundice, the ddue disease, or cyanose. 

Hence Cy‘anosed Zf/. a., ‘afflicted with, or 
having the appearance of, cyanosis’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

1857 Dunciison Afed. Lev. s.v. Cyanopathy, A_ child 
affected with blueness is said to be cyanosed. 1896 tr. Ziess- 
sen's Cyel. Med. 1V.635 In severe cases, even the hands and 
feet become cyanosed. 

Cyanose 2 (soi'indus). AZix. Also Cyanosite 
(selze'ndsa't), [f. Gr. evavos dark-blue mineral.] 
A synonym of CaLcAntHITE. 

ger Ww. ee Min. 495 Blue vitriol, Cyanose. 
1854 Dana Afix. 380 Cyanosite [rejected by him in 1868 
ed.], 31869 Pxuiwuirs Vesuu. x. 285 Cyanose—Sulphate of 
Copper—occurs sparingly on surfaces of lava. 

| Cyanosis (soidinawsis). Path, [a. Gr. xvdveos 
dark-blue colour, f. «vavos a dark-blue mineral ; 
see -OSIS.] _Blueness or lividness of the skin owing 
to the circulation of imperfectly oxygenated bloo 
(esp. as caused by ee malformation of the 
heart); blue disease, blue jaundice. 

1834 Goon Study Med. (cd. 4) IL. 669 note, Obstruction .. 
may likewise bring on Cyania, or as it is more frequently 
named Cyanosis. 185 S. Jupp Margaret n. ii. (1871) 193 His 
love for me produces a cyanosis. 1876 tr. Wagner's Ger. 
Pathol. 336 Constant cyanosis of the mucous membranes. 

Cya‘nosite (J/in.) : see Cyanose 2, 

Cyanotic (seiingtik), a. Path. [f Cranosis: 
see -oTIc and cf. F. cyazotigue.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of  brsep ; affected with cyanosis. 

x852 tr. Rokitansky's Path. Anat, 1V. 1. 246 Cyanotic 
symptoms. 1866 A. Fut Princ. Med. (1880) 246 This 

.-may give rise toa cyanotic hue. 2875 B. W. Ricwarp- 
son Dis, Mod. Life 34 All through their lives, cyanotic 
persons are disabled from taking active exertion. 

Cyanotype (soizendtaip). [f. Cyano- +-ryPE.] 
A photographic process in which paper sensitized 
by a cyanide is employed ; a picture or print ob- 
tained by this process : see quot. Also attrib, 

x84z Herscuet in Phil, Trans, CKXXIL, 210 Cyanotype. 

If a nomenclature of this kind be admitted..the whole class 
of processes in which cyanogen in_ its combinations with 
iron performs a leading part, and in which the resulting 

ictures are blue, may be designated by this epithet. 

The varieties of cyanotype processes seem to be in- 
numerable. 

+Cy-anous, a Chen. Obs. [f Cyan- 2+ 
-ous: =F. cyanenx.] In cyanous acid, ‘the name 
originally given by Serullas to cyanic acid, on the 
supposition that it contained only half as much 
oxygen as the acid then called cyanic, but now 
cyanuric acid’ (Watts Dict. Chem. II. 286). 

1832 [see Cyamic 2]. | 

Cyanu-rate, -wrie, etc.: see CYAN 2. 

, Cyanuret (seiernitiret). Chem. [f, CYAN- 2+ 
-URET.] = CYANIDE. 
- 1827 Farapay Chet. Manip. xvi. 417 ‘The part containing 
the Sean! therefore to be heated. 1854 in Or7’s Cire. 
Sc. Chem. 440 The cyanuréts, or cyanides, of iron, .. - 
. Cyanurin (seidniiivrin). Also -urine, -ourine, 
[f Cyan- 1+ Unine.] A blue deposit sometimes 
found pathologically in urine. ; ae 
~ x45 tre Stuon’s Anin Chen. 1. 45. 1838 Tuupicuun 
Urine § The blue colour, may be due to cyanurine (uro- 
glaucine).. 2 2... ; 

.Cyanylic, etc.: see CYAN- 2. . 

Wi Gyan (sei'ax). Anat. - [a. Gr. wbap eye -of-a 
needle, orifice of the éar.] ‘Tlie orifice of the in- 
ternal car. ~*‘-1823'in Craps; and in mod. Dicts: 


CYATH. 


+Cy’ath, Ods. Also 6 cyathe, ciath(e, cyat, 
ciat. [a. Fs cyathe (in 15th c, ciate), ad. L. cyathus.: 
see Cryatuus.] =Cyatuus 1. Oe 


1844 Puaer Reeim. Lyfe (2553) Liv b, The dose of it is 
ove ciath-or a little cup ful.- r60r Hottanp Pliny Xxx1. 
xxx, It must anon be swallowed down.in a cyath of 
water. 1631 Massincer Ev. of East w. iv, With a little 
cyath or quantity of my potable elixir. — 
_ Cyathiform (sokpifgim), a. [f Cyatu-us + 

-(I)FoRM: .cf. F. cyathizforme.| Shaped like a cup 
a little widened at the top. (Chiefly in Bot.) 

1776 J. Ler Lntrod. Bot. 245 Ciathiforuz, shaped like 
a Drinking-Glass. 1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot, xxii. 
316 Bignonia has a cyathiform calyx, narrow at bottom and 
‘spreading wide at top, 1835 Peuny Cyc? III. 535/2 They 
[Doric pillars] are fluted and tapering, with a large cyathi- 
form capital, 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 240 When fully 
expanded, the disk is cyathiform. oe 

Cyathoid (sai‘apoid), a. [f. CyarH-us +-o1 : 
cf, F, cyathotde; Gr. had xva@wins.] Resembling 
acup ordrinking-glass, 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cyatholith (saicpélip). Bzol. [f. Cyaruus 
+ -LITH.] A kind of coccolith resembling two 
cups placed base to base. 

1895 Carrenter Alicrose. §- Rev. § 367 Two distinct types 
are recognizable among the Coccoliths, which Prof. Huxley 
has designated respectively discoliths and cyatholiths. 
Ibid, § 409 When viewed sideways or obliquely..the cya- 
tholiths are found to have a form somewhat resembling 
that of a shirt-stud. | r . 
Cyathophylloid (sei:ipofiloid), a. and sé. 
({f. mod.L. Cyathophyllum (f. Gr. xtados cup + 
pdddov leaf) + -o1D.] 

A. adj. Akin to the fossil cup-corals of the genus 
Cyathophyllum. 

1862 Dana Aan. Geol. 1. 374 Cyathophylloid corals. 1879 
Geikie in Lueyel. Brit. X. 343 Corals (cyathophylloid 
forms..) abound, especially in the Corniferous Limestone. 

B. sé. A coral of this family, a cup-coral. 

1872 Dana Corads i. 21 The Cyathophytloids were the 
earliest of polyps and the most abundant in Paleozoic time, 
Cyathozooid (saijapozdroid). Zool. [f. Gr. 
xvao-s CYATHUS + ZoOID.] An abortive first stage 
of the embryo of certain compound ascidians, 
which becomes by gemmation the foundation of 

a colony. 

1877 Huxcey Axat, nv, Aitim, x. 617 The result [of yelk- 
division] is the formation of an elongated flattened blasto- 
derm which occupies one pole of the egg, and is converted 
into what I termed the cyathosooid, which is..a sort of 
rudimentary ascidian, 1888 Rottrston & Jackson Anin. 
Life 446 The germinal disc in Pyrosoma developes in the 
posterior region into a transitory Cyathozooid. i 

|| Cyathus (soiapis). Pl. cyathi (-pai). [a. 
L. eyathus, a. Gr. xdaQos wine-cup, measure. ] 

l. a. Greek and Roman Antig.: A cup or ladle 
used for drawing wine out of the Craver or 
mixing-bowl; also, a measure (both dry and 
liquid) = about jy of a pint. b. Aved. Used in 
prescriptions for a wine-glass. (Abbreviated cyath.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvili. (1495) 932 
‘The weyght Ciatus conteyneth 7.dragmes. 1658 RowLanp 
Mouf. Theat, Ins, 1104 In three cyathi of water they will 
break inward Impostumes. 1768-74 Tucker LZ, Nad. 
(1852) I. 464 Hyle bears no greater proportion therein to 
soul than the drops in a cyathus to the waters of the 
ocean, 1854 Banuam Aadient, 522 The cyathus..was of 
as uncertain dimensions as our modern wine-glass, which 
is the medical cyathus, and a fair equivalent. . 

2. Bot, ‘The cup-like body which contains pro- 
pagula or the eoeneuys bodies of Aarchantia’ 
(Treas. Bot, 1866). 

Cyatica, -yca, obs. forms of Sotarioa, 

Cyb(be, obs. form of Siz. 

+Cybory. Obs. {In form repr. L, céborium, F. 
ciboire : see CIBORIUM ;, but in sense repr. «:Bwrioyv 
chest, ark.] The ark of the Jewish tabernacle. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Giij, Before the arch or 
cybory wherin was the holy bred of the manna. 

Cye- in obs. forms: see Cro-. i 

Cycad (saikid). Bot. [ad. mod.L, generic 
name Cycas, -adis, a, supposed Gr. xveas found in 
old edd. of Theophrastus, but now known to be 
a scribal error for’ xdéikas acc, ee of xézf,. the 
Egyptian doum-palm : see Liddell and Scott.] 

A plant of the genus Cycas which gives its. name 
to the. Cycadacew, a natural order of Gymnosperms, 
related to the Condfers, but in appearance resem- 
bling palms, and having affinity with treé-ferns. . 

1845 Linprey Veg. Kined. (1853) 224 ‘The near relation 
of conifers and cycads, "1883 Sueday Jlag..547/t Her 
Majesty planted in the gardens. .a splendid Chinese cycad. 

Cycadaceous (sikadz-fos), @. Bot. [f.-mod: 
L. Cycaddcere ; see prec, and -Acrous.]. OF or be- 
longing to the N.O. Cycadacew, or cycads 
, 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 248 A Cycadaceous stem partakes 
in structure of the peculiarities of both Exogens and Endo: 
gens, 1876 Pace Ady. Text Bh. Geol. xvii, 327 Cycada- 
ceous plants likewise flourish on the Australian continent. - 

Cyca'deous, a Sof. [f. mod.L. Cycade-c 
"= Cycadacex (see prec.) + -0US.]: = prec. . 

1847 Anstep duc. World ix. 198.The ancient; shores .. 
clothed with cycadcous vegetation. x8sr_ Ricitarpson 
Geol, (1855) 169 Such & specimen is to be referred to some 


coniferous or cycadeous plant, 
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| ..Cycadiform. (sikedifgim),. a: . [See .Cycdp - 


and-Forsm.] Resembling the cycads in form. 
' Cycadite (sikadsit).-Paleont. [f.as prec. + 
-1rE.] A fossil cycad. 7 ; 


18,. Buckcanp, Our fossil cycadites allied. .toexisting Cy- | 


cade. 1885 J. Puituies Alan. Geol. (ed. Etheridge) 11. 354. 
Cycamore, obs. form of Sycamonrz. 
Cyche, Cychory, obs. ff. CaicH, Carcory. 
1651 Bices New Disp. ® 80 Opium and cychory. 
Cyclad (si‘klid). Zool: [ad. mod.L. Cyelas, 


-adis the typical genus: sée CycLas.] A mollusc | 


of the genus Cyclas or family Cycladidx, compris- 
ing numerous fresh-water species. os 

1866 Tate Brit. A/ollusks it. 36 The shell of Cyclas 
Jacustris contrasts with those of other Cyclads in its sub- 
rhombic form. : 


Cyclamen (si‘klimen). Also (6 ciclamin), 
7 cyclamine, siclamine, (8 ciclament). 


xukAdpuvos (also kuxAapis), ?£. xdKA-os circle, with 
reference to the shape of the bulbous root.] 
A genus of Primulacex, belonging to Southern 


Europe, cultivated for their handsome early-bloom- | 


ing flowers; the fleshy root-stocks are greedily 
sought after by swine, whence the name Sow- 
BREAD. b. A plant of this genus. 

¢1ssgo Lioyp Treas. Health (1585) N ij, Y* rote of Cicla- 
min. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xi. 329 Of Sowbread ..' There 
be two sortes of Cyclamen, as Dioscorides writeth. 1727 
Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Cyclamen, The way of planting 
Cyclamens, is to put their Bulbs two Inches deep in the 
Ground. 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 226 The root of 
Cyclamen is famous for its acridity; yet this is the principal 
food of the wild boars of Sicily. 1856 Emerson Zug. 


Traits, First visit to Eng. Wks. (Bohn) Il. 3 He praised 
the beautiful cyclamen which grows al! about Florence. 


Cyclamin (si‘klamin). Chem. [f. prec. +-1N.] 
A poisonous principle extracted from the tubers of 
Cyclamen; it is a non-azotized glucoside. 

1842 1. Turner Llem. Chem. (ed. 7) ut. 1123 Cyclamine. 
1863-72 Watts Dict, Chem, I. 294-5 Cyclamin. 

Cyclar (sai‘kli1), a vare. [f CrcLy + -ar.] 
Of or pertaining to a cycle ;=Cyctic. 

2768 Horserauy in Phil. Trans. LVILI. 102 D and £ are 
the cyclar numbers, and @ and ¢ are the anno domini 
numbers. 1837 /vaser’s Mag. XVI. 632 The cyclar system 
of that ingenious nation [Egypt]. 

Cyclarthrodial (siklarproudial), a. Anat, [f 
Gr. xdnd-os circle + dp9pw5ta articulation +-AL.] 
Of, or of the nature of, a cyclarthrosis. 

I Cycleathrorss (siklixprou'sis). Anat. [mod. 
L., £. Gr. «dd-os circle + dpOpmots articulation.] 
A circular or rotatory articulation, as that of the 
radius with the ulna. ; 

|Cyclas (siklas). “ist. [L. cyclas, a. Gr. 
xueAds a woman’s garment with a border all 
round it.] A tightly-fitting upper garment or 
tunic worn by women from ancient times; also 
sometimes by men, es. the tunic or surcoat made 
shorter in front than behind, worn by knights over 
their armour in the 14th century. . P 

1860 Farrnoit Costume 97 The lady wears a long gown, 
over which is a cyc/as, or tightly-fitting upper-tunic. 1868 
Cussaxs Yer. i. 32 Prince John Plantagenct..is represented 
+S wearing a Cyclas, which reaches below the knees 
behind, and to the lower part of the thighs in‘front, being 
open at the sides as far as the hips. 1883 M. E. Hawes in 
Contemp, Rev. Sept. 425 Judith of Bohemia wore a cyclas 
worked with gold, in 1083. . 

{Identified or confused with CroLatoun q.v.; 


see also Du Cange s.v, Cyclas. 

1834 Prancné Brit. Costunte os A rich stuff manufactured 
in the Cyclades, and therefore called eyclas or ciclaton, 
gave its name to a garment like a dalmatica or super-tunic 
worn by both sexes, 1876 Rock Set. Fabr, iv. 27. , 

Cycle (saik'l), sb. Also 4, 7 cicle, 5 cikil. 
[a F. eyed or ad. L..cyel-us, a. Gr. utiedos circle.) 


1. Ast¥on. A circle or orbit in the heavens. . 

* 163x Braruwatr.JWVhinsies 13 Horizons, Hemispheares.. 
Astrolabes, Cycles, Epicycles, are his usuall dialect. -1667 
Mirron &, £. vii. 84 How gird the Sphear With Centric 
and Eccentric scribl'd o’re, Cycle and Epicycle, Orb in 
Orb. jig. 1831 Cartyte Sart, Kes. ut, viii, What infinitely 
larger Cycle (of Causes) our little Epicycte revolves on. 

2. A recurrent period of a definite number of 
years adopted for purposes of chronology. (See 
quot. 1788.) « pan ae ’ 

- Cycle of Indiction: see INpIcTION. nee 

Metonic ox lunar cycle 2a cycle of 19:years, established 
by the Greek astronomer Meton, and used for determining 
the date of Easter. * Pet wafiae 

Solar cycle: a period of 28 years, at the end of which the 
days of the week (according to.the Juliati Calendar) recur 
-on the same days of the month. *- F weg aa 

1387 ‘TRevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 271 The dissonaunce of 
pe cicles of Dionise the lesse ageyne the trawthe of gos- 
peélles, 1398 — Barth, De P. Rs ix. ive (1495) 349. The 
Cycle and course of the mone.conteyneth twelue comyn 
yeres and seuen yeres Embolismalis,- ¢2425 Wyntoun Crov, 
Ix. xxiii, § De cikil of our Salvatioune Dat is be Annuntia- 
tiowne, 1646;Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep wi xii, 211 Of 
nionths, of years, Olympiades; Lustres, Indictions, Cycles, 
Jubilies, &c.. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.¥v., This.revolu, 
tion is called the Cycle of the Sun, taking name from Sunday, 

. the letter whereof (called therefore Dominical) it appoints for 
every yeer. ‘ ‘1788 Priestiuy Lect. Hist. ut. xiv. 111, The 
greatest difficulty in chronology has been to accommodate 


[med. | 
and mod.L. cyclamen, L. cyclaminos or -on, Gr. | 


CYCLE. 


the two methods of computing-time by the course of the 
meon and that of the sun to each other..This gave birth to 
many e¢ycies in use, among the ancients, 1844° Lincarp 


~Anglo-Sazx. Ch. (1858) I. 1. 47 The Roman church, about 


the middle of the sixth century, adopted a new cycle, which 
had been lately composed by: Dionysius Exiguus .. But the 
British churches. .continued to use the ancient cycle. - 
b. gez. A period in which a certain round of 
events or phenomena is completed, recurring in the 
same order in succeeding periods of the same length. 
1662 Petty Taxes 24 The cycle within which dearths and 
plenties make their revolution. 1795 Burke On Scarcity 
Wks. VII. 379 Wages .. bear, a full: proportion .. to the 
medium of provision during the last bad cycle of twenty 
years. 1836 J. H. Newnan in Lyva Afost. (1849) 185 ‘The 
world has cycles in its course, when all That once has been, 
is acted o'er again. 1867 Freeman Norne, Cong. (1876) 1. 
iii. 96 One of those curious cycles which so often come 
round in human affairs. ¢ 
c. A long indefinite period of time ; an age. 
” 1842 Tennyson Locksley ffal/ 184 Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 18gx Mayne Rein Scalp 
Hunt, xix, ‘After many years—ages, centuries, cycles 
perhaps. ‘ 
3. A recurrent round or course (of successive 
events, phenomena, etc.) ; a regular order or suc- 


cession in which things recur; a round or series 


‘which returns upon itself. : 


1664 Eve.yn Kal. Hort. (J.), To present our gardeners 
with a complete cycle of what is requisite to be done 
throughout every month of the year. 1691 Woon Ath. 
Oxon, TI. 824 The Caroline Cycle [for the election of 
Proctors] being still kept back a year. 186x M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 47 A committee of nine members, in which 
every Hanse town was in its turn represented, according to 
a fixed cycle. 1875 Lyett Princ. Geol. U1. 1. xxxvii. 329 
The whole cycle of changes returns into itself, justas do the 
metamorphoses of an insect. z : 

4. gen. A round, couse, or period through which 
anything runs in order to its completion ; a single 
complete period or series of successive events, etc. 

x82zr SHELLEY Adonais xxvii, Or hadst thou waited the 
full cycle, when Thy spirit should have filled its érescent 
sphere. 1845-6 Trencn //uls. Lect. Ser. 1.iv. 66 The cycle 
of God's teaching is complete. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. IL. 
230 Doctrines which have run their cycle. 

5. A complete set or series; a circle, a round. 

1662 Evetyn raga Bb, To compile, and publish 
a Compleat Cycle and Hystory of Trades. 1678 Woop 
Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I]. 401 Vide the printed cycle for 
names of collectors and how many admitted, 1829 Scorr 
Demonol. iv. 121 [He] figures among a cycle of champions. 
a 1836 Gonwin Ess. (2879) 217 The most intolerable sentence 
in the whole cycle o| pel eer morality. knee 

6. spec. A series of poems or prose romances, 
collected round or relating to a central event or 
epoch of mythic history and forming a continuous 
narrative; as the drthurian cycle. Also trausf. 

Originally used in the Lpic cycle (Gr. 6 (emtxds) xiKAos), 
the series of epic poems written by later poets (Cyclic poets) 
to complete Homer, and presenting (with the iad and 
Odyssey) a continuous history of the Trojan war and of 
all the heroes engaged in it. . 

1835 Tiirtwatt Grecce 1. vi. 248 They. .formed the basis 
or nucleus of the epic cycle. 1837 Peuny Cycl. IX. 470/x 
Those cycles of metrical romances which have for their 
subjects the exploits of Alexander the Great, King Arthur, 
and other heroes. 1870 Swinnurne £Zss. & Stud. (1875) 66 
‘The marvellous opening cycle of twenty-cight sonnets, 1873 
H. Mortey First Sk. Eng, Lit, 61 The cycle of the Charle- 
magne romances. .those ofthe Arthurian cycle, 1874 H.R. 
Reynoips John Baft. i. § 6. 56'The mythopocic faculty has 
not engendered a cycle of miracles around the simple story. 

7. Med. [L. eyeluts,] With the ‘methodic’ phy- 
sicians : A course of remedies, hygienic and medi- 


cinal, continued during a fixed-series of days. 

1882 Syd, Soc, Lex. s.v. Cyclus, Calius Aurelianus dis- 
tinguished three kinds of cycles or periods .. The cycle was 
resumed several times if needed. oy eng 

8. Bot. A complete turn of the spire recognized 


in the theory of-spiral leaf-arrangement. : 

31857 Henrnty Bot, 41 The series of leaves included by the 
spiral line in passing from the first leaf to that which stands 
directly above it is called a eycle. iy 5 

9. Zool. In corals, a set of.septa of equal length. 

1897 Huxtey Anat. Juv. Anim, iit. 164 The septa in the 
adult Hexacoralla. of the same lengths are members of one 
‘cycle’; and the cycles are’ numbered according to the 
lengths of the septa, the longest being counted as the first. 
In the young, six equal septa constitute the first cycle. 

10. Afath. a. Geom. A closed path in a cyclic 
or multiply-connected region. b. (See quot. 1893.) 

88x Maxwewc Lvect. §& Afagu. I. 16 Every new-line 
completes, loop or closed path, or, as we shall call it, 
a cycle. .:x893 Forsytn Theory of Functions 593 In the 
theory of Substitution-Groups the set of homologous corners 
ofa vel region is called a cycle. Fete 2 

Ti. “11. [An abbreviation, familiar’ and _con- 
yeniently inclusive, of bicycle and ¢récycle ;, but Gr. 


’ ebeXos © circle’ also meant ‘wheel’. ‘A bicycle, 


tricycle, or other machine of the kind. 

[1870 Wat. Hist. Bicycles in Belgravia Feb, 443 Another 
idea for a monocycle (which, by the way, might be called 
a ‘cycle’ at once, for shortness).J 1881. Pall Afail G. 
23 June 10/2 The ‘spider. wheel’. .marks ‘the’ commente- 
ment of the present era of ’cycles.. 1882 Standard x May 
3/7 ‘To tax ‘Cycles’ for. the benefit of those who have 
carriages. Pee ety te ‘ 
‘12. adértb, and ‘Comb. (chiefly'in sense 11), as 
cycle-batlery, -horn, -mlait, -racing, -scout, ete. | ~ 
- 1887 Spectator 17 Sept.-1244 We may see the time when 
cycle-batteries will bea feature of every army. 1887 Globe 


‘OYOLE. 


19 Apr., “Cycleman’ is the latest name for the ‘Uhlan on 
wheels’. x89 Bicycling News 141 Bells and cycle-horns, 
- Cycle (saik’l), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Gr. euxActy 
to go round and round.] . 

1. zztr, To move or revolve in cycles; to pass 
through cycles. : 

1842 Tennyson Two Voices 348 Tt may be that no fife is 
found, Which only to one engine bound Falls off, but cycles 
always round. 1899 Darwin Orig. Sfec. xiv. 490 Whilst 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed faw of 
gravity. . : 

2. To ride a bicycle or tricycle, to travel by cycle. 

1883 (see Cycuine df. sé:}. x Cyct. Tour. Club Gaz. 
Dec, 340 On landing at Dieppe [he] would cycle or train, 
according to the state of the weather, 

Hence (sense 2) Cy’cling v6/. sb. and Adi. a. 

1883 B. W. Ricnarpson Cycling in Lougm., Afag. Oct. 593 
To the human family the art of cycling is the bestowal of 
a new faculty. /éid, s95 The choicest representatives of 
cycling circles. ae 

Cyele, obs. form of SHEKEL, SICKLE. : 

Cycled (soi k’ld), gsi. a. [f. Cvere + -Ep.] 
Characterized by or consisting of cycles. 

180 Tennyson Jt Afent, Ixxxv. 28 All knowledge that the 
sons of flesh Shall gather in the cycled times. 

Cycledom (seik’ldam), sonce-wd. [f. Cree 
sb, 114+-DoM.] The domain or ‘world’ of cycles 
and their riders, 

x890 B. W. Rictarnson in A sclepiad VII. 24 In the world 
of cycledom., 1892 Standard 18 Mar, 6/4 Neither do we 
intend usurping the part of protectors to Italian cycledom. 

Cycler (sai-kiaz), [f. Croup a. 2+-En.] One 
who rides a bicycle or tricycle. 

1884 Spring/icld Wheelmen's Gaz. Nov. 105/2 Over 5000 
were mounted cycle. 1888 J. Pennett in Pall Mall G. 
25 Oct. 5 From the standpoint of a touring cycler. 

Cyclian (si'kliin), a. rare. [f. Gr. dudr-os 
circular, sear ert = Crenio 2, 3. 

1699 Bentiey Phad. Wks. 1836 I. ag The chorus belong- 
ing to the dithyramb was not called a ¢vagic, but eyclian 
chorus. 3840 tr. Aftiler’s Hist. Lit. Greece xiv, 204 Inthe 
time of Aristophanes, the expressions ‘dithyrambic poet’ and 
teacher of cyclian choruses’ (xuxAcodiSdoxadas) were nearly 
synonymous, 1847 Lestcu tr. Afiidler’s Anc, Art § 415 The 
Cyctian poets, who formed the introduction and continuation 
to the Iliad, 

Cyclig (siklik), 2. ° [a. F. eycligue (16th c. in 
Hatzfeld), or ad. L, cyelic-us, a. Gr. «umdicds 
moving in a circle, cyclic, f, et#Aos CYOLE.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a cycle or cycles; of the 
nature of a cycle; revolving or requrring in cycles, 

2994 Suttivan View Nat, 11. 226 The order he {Moses} 
has given his narrative is .. conformable to the cyclic ideas 
of the people he lived amongst. 1840 Mrs. BrowninG 
Drama of Exile, While all the cyclic heavens about me 
spun. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc, ii. 31 Cyclic associa- 
tions between solar and terrestrial phenomena. 

b. Belonging to a definite chronological cycle. 
1838 ARNOLD H7st. Rome I. xvii. #8 note, Twenty cyclic 
ears, of ten months éach. 2850 C, P. Brown (zi#/e), Cyclic 
‘ables of Chronology of the history of the Telugu and 

Kannadi countries (Madras). . 

@, Characterized by recurrence in cycles. 

188g F, W. Pary in Lancet x7 Oct. 706 These cases. have 
a cyclic character belonging to them, and hence my adoption 
of the term Cyclic Albuminuria, 1886 Bratthwatte’s 
Recor. Med, XCIIL. 219 A Physiological cyclic change. 
1888 FAacGE Princ. & Pract. Med. (ed. 2) Il. 600 ‘Cyclic 
albuminuria’, by which is den the recurrence of traces 
of albumen in the urine at more or less regular intervals. 

2. Of or belonging to a cycle of mythic and heroic 
story; see CroLE sd. 6. Cyclic poet; one of the 
writers of the ‘ Epic cycle’. ' 

1822 Suetiey Def Poetry Prose Wks. 1888 II, 20 They 
are the episodes of that cyclic poem written by Time upon 
the memories of men. 1840 tr. Willer’s Hist. Lit. Greece 
vi. 64 This class, of [later] epic poets is called the Cycéic, 
from their constant endeavour to connect their poems with 
those of Homer, so that the whole should form a great 
gyele. 3868 Grapstone Fav, Afendé i, (1870) 11 The Cyclic 

‘oems, which aimed at completing the circle of events with 
which they deal, : 

b. transf. Belon to the cycle of current 
Greek tradition which underlies the Synoptic 
Gospels, as distinguished from what is peculiar 
to a single Synoptist. 

r8gr ‘Westcott Jutrod. Gospels iv. (ed. 5) 225 In all the 
eases of Cyclie quotations parallels occur in the other 
Synontic Gospels agreeing (as St. Matthew) with the LXX. 
3. Cyelic chores [Gr. nbiudzos xopos} in Gr. Antig. : 
the dithyrambic chorus, which was danced in a ring 
round the altar of Dionysus. 

2846 Worcester, Cyclic. noting a kind of verse or chorus, 
cychcal. Beck, er ree eg 
4, Bot. Of a flower: Having its parts arranged 
in whorls. Pe yesh Shoe a 

2878 Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 565 In the great 
majority, of Dicotyledons the parts of the flower are arranged 
in whorls, or the flowers are ¢yciic; only in a comparatively 
small number of families. .are all ox some of them arranged 
spirally (acyclic or hemicyclic)’ <- 6" te, 

_&. Math. Of or pertaining to a circle or cycle. 

spec. Oe ged axis (of a cone of the second ordei):' a line 
through the vertex perpendicular to the circular section of _ 
the cone. (18g2 Boorn.) Cyclic constant: the constant. by - 
which a many-valued function is increased after describing 
a non-evanescible circuit or cycle in 2 cyclic region. - (1885 . 
Maxwet Electr.§ Magn... 18.) Cyclic planes (of 4 cone*. 
of the second order): the two-planes through one of the - 
axes which are parallel to the circular section of, the cone. - 


. directions from 2-central point ; . =¢ 
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(1874 Satmoy Analyt. Geout. Three Din. 194.) Sometimes 
used of any circular sections. Cyclic guadrilateral ; one 
inscribable in a circle. (1888 Casey Plane Trigonometr; 
184.) Cyclic region: a region or domain within whic 
a.closed line can be drawn in such a manner that it cannot 
shrink indefinitely without passing out of the region. 

6. Gr. Prosody. Of a dactyl or anaprest: Ocen- 
pying in scansion only three ‘times’ instead of 
four ; applied to dactyls which interchange, not (as 
in Hexameters) with spondees, but with trochees. 

1844 Beex & Fenton tr. Muak’s Mctres 102 The cyclic 
anapeests, so called, are analogous to the irrational dactyls. 
x879 L. Camrsett Sophocles I. Pref. 44 According to 
a doubtful theory the dactyls in ic verse are each of 
them equivalent in time to a trochee, much as a triplet may 
be occasionally introduced in ordinary music without alter. 
ing the time. Such a foot is called a ‘lyrical’ or ‘ cyclic’ 
dactyl (mobs xvxAtos). 

Cyclical (sirklikil), 2. [f. as prec. +-az.] 

1. Of a line: Returning into itself so as to form 
a closed curve. var. 

1817 Cocerince Biog, Lit, 122 [The point] must flow back 
again on itself; that is, there arises a cyclical line which does 
inclose a space, 

b. Of a letter: Circular, encyclical. ave. 

7879 Farrar St. Paul I. 434 The genuineness of this 
cyclical letter is evinced by its extreme naturalness. 

2. =Cycuic 1. 

@ 1834 Coceripcr (W.), Time, cyclical time, was their 
abstraction of the Deity. 1837 Sin F. Paccrave Aferch, § 
Friar iii, (1844) 78 Modes oe thought, not cyclical, but 
successive, 1884 MosgLey Astron. xxix. (ed. 4) 219 The 
changes of the planetary orbits must return in_certain 
cyclical periods, 186x 12. SsutH (ét/e), Health and Disease, 
as influenced by the Daily, , and other Cyclical 
Changes in the Human System, 

b. Belonging to a definite chronological cycle. 

1838 Arnoin Hist, Rome 1. xviii, 382 The truce .. was to 
last only for forty cyclical years of ten months each, 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) L11. 579 Plato also speaks of an ‘annus 
magnus’ or cyclical year, 

Cyrcrio 2. 

184 De Quixcey Homer Wks. VI. 293 The many epic 
and cyclical poems which arose during post-Homeric ages. 
ot Symonps Grk, Poets vii. (1877) 203 The cyclical poets, 

. Bot. a Rolled up circularly, as the embryos 
of many seeds. 1b. Arranged in whorls, verticil- 


late ; hence ¢razsf. in Zool. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 36 Wart. 
cress .. embryo in some species cyclical. 188x W. B. Car. 
PENTER Aficroscope 546 We find in the nautiloid spire 
a tendency to pass..into the cyclical mode of growth. 

5. Cyclical number ; (see quot.\. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) U1], 113 A perfect or cyclical 
number, i.e. a number in which the sum of the divisors 
equals the whole, : 

Cyclicism (sirklisiz’m). {f. Cerio + -1941.] 
The quality of being evens ; cyclic condition. 

1857 Gosse Creation 367 The principle of prochronic 
development obtains wherever we are able to test it; that 
is wherever another principle, that of cyclicism, exists, 

Cyclicotomy (siklikgtémi). Sug. [f Gr. 
kunduxd-s circular +-ropta a cutting.) Division of 
the ciliary body. 3882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cyclide (ssi-klid, sikloid), Geom. [a. F. cyciide, 
f. Crong.] ‘ The envelope of a sphere whose centre 
moves on a fixed quadric, and which cuts a fixed 
sphere orthogonally’ (Salmon). 

1874 Saison Analyt. Geom, Three Din. 496. 1881 
H. Peer in Athengum 23 Apr. 63/2 On the Five Focal 
Quadrics of a Cyclide. 

Cyclism (soikliz’m). zonce-wd. [f. Crone sb. 
+-IsM.]. The practice of the cyclist; the use of 
bicycles or tricycles as a means of progression. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 2 Aug. 136/1 Military cyclism .. only asks 
for..fairtrial 

Cyclist (sai‘klist’. [f. as prec. + -1st.] One 
who rides a cycle or practises cycling. 

1882 Pall MailG. 25 Sept. 3 The cyclists of London. 1887 
Times 9 Apr. 5/4, 1 passed a group of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Savile’s military cyclists. . 

attrib, 1884 C. Dickens jun. Dict, Lond, pile The Cyclist 
Touring Club. 1887 Times 8 Apr. 4/t There will be an 
extensive reconnaissance carried out by the Cyclist Corps to 
the north-east of Canterbury. 

2. One who reckons by a cycle or cycles ; one who 
recognizes cycles in the course of phenomena, etc. 
- Hence .Cycii'stic a. . F 

1882 Bazaar, Exch. § Mart 15 Feb. 175 Readers with 
cyclistic tendencies. +" a . 
“| Cyclitis (siklsitis). Path. [f Gr. ntud-os 
circle +-1118.] Inflammation of the ciliary body. 

ges eee hie Dis, (x879) 718 Inflammations of the 
chi ody, orcyclitis, -- = . 

Gyclo= (seiklo, siklo), combining form of Gr, 
wéxAos circle (see Cxotz), occurring in many tech- 
nical terms; 2g. Gyclobranchiate ¢. (Gr. 
Bpéyxia gills}, having’ gills citcularly arranged ; 
applied to a suborder -of, gastropodous mollascs 
(Cyclobranchia, -branchiata) ; also said of the gills, 


- Gycloce’ntric~a.. (see quot.) , Gyclocepha lian, 
-lic a., Gyclocephalus {xepar7 head}'(see,quots.). | 


Cyciocliual z. Geol. [ef. AnTIoLINAT], slopinginall 
UAQUAVERSAL. 


@yclocesie a. [wotAia. intestines], having the in- 


“testines ‘coiled ; said: of birds; opposed to ortho- 
calic, “Cyclogangliate, “ated «. ‘Zool., having | _ 


CYCLOID. 


circularly - arranged ganglia. Gyclogen Bor. 
[~yevys born, produced], a plant having woody 
tissue disposed in concentric circles; = EXoGEN.} 
so Cyclo‘genous a, (Syd. Soc. Lex}.  Oy*clo- 
gxaph [-ypados writer], an instrument for tracing 
circular arcs. CGyclo‘grapher, a writer of a cycle 
(of legends, etc.). Cy-clolith (Algos stone, after 
monolith, etc.], a name given by some archzeologists 
to a prehistoric stone circle. Cycloneu‘rous, 
-orse a. Zool, having the nervous axis circularly 
re as in the Radiata. Cyolo‘pterous a. 
[arepdv wing], round-winged, round-finned. Gy‘- 
Sloscope [-oronos viewing], (z) an apparatus for 
measuring the velocity of revolution, by means of 
a revolving riled cylinder, viewed through an 
aperture partially closed by a tuning-fork vibrating 
at a known rate; (4) an instrument for setting out 
railway curves. Cyclospe'rmous @, Lot. [oméppa 
seed}, having the embryo coiled about the central 
albumen. Cyclo‘stomate, -sto‘matons, -stomous 
a, [ory mouth], having around sucking mouth, as 
a lamprey, ora circular aperture of the shell, as some 
gastropods ; also belonging to a certain division 
of the Polyzoa (Cyclostomata), having the cell- 
mouth not guarded by an operculum or process. 
Cy'clostome a. = Cyclostomozts; sb. acyclostomous 
fish, as the lamprey; a cyclostomous gastropod. 
Gyclosy’stem, the circular system or arrange- 
ment of the pores in some Aydrocorallina (Mille- 
pores, etc.). 

1836-39 Topp Cyci. Auat. 11. 388/1 In the Cyclobranchiate 
order. 1854 Woonwarn Mollusca (1856) 154 The cyclo- 
branchiate gill of Patella. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex.,Cyclocentric, 
a term applted to those coiled shells which have the starting: 
point of the spiral at a little distance from the centre, so 
that the first whorl runs around it. Cyclocephatic, having 
the characters of a Cyclocephatus, Also, applied to the form 
of the head of an hydrocephalic person. Cyclocephaius, 
a monster having two contiguous eyes, or a double eye in 
the median line, 1876 Pace ddu TexteBh. Geol, iv. 84 
Periclinal, cycloclinal or quaquaversal .. that is dipping in 
every direction. 1836-9 Loop Cyc/. Anat, Il. 412/2 The 
. cyclogangliate .. divisions of the animal kingdom. Bid, 
392/2 ‘The nervous system of the Gasteropoda,.the most 
perfect form of the. .cyclo-gangliated type. 1823 P, Niciot- 
sos Pract, Build, 362 ‘Vhe Cyclograph is an instrument for 
drawing arcs of circles. 1841-4 C. ANTHON Class. Dict. 353 
Dionysius, the cyclographer, makes Circe the daughter of 
fixes. 1835-6 Toon Cycl. Anat. I. 107/2 An organization 
. more complex than that of the cyclo-neurose classes. 1866 
Engineer 415 The Cycloscope. 1839-47 Toop Cycl, Anat. UT. 
966/2 In the cyclostomatous Fishes .. the skeleton is of still 
more simple structure. 1835 Kirsy Had. ¢ Just, Anion. U1, 
xxi, 390 ‘The Cyclostomes or suckers, with regard to their 
skeletons, are the most imperfect of all the Vertebrates. 
1854 Bapnam Hatient. 440 Our little cyecatcme «the 
lamprey. 1855 H. Spencer Pine. Psychol. § 8 The cyclo- 
stome Fishes. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. Exfomol, xtvii. (1828) TV. 
427 Some of the cyclostomous fishes .. are supposed to con- 
nect the fishes with the Anundosa, 

Cyclode (sairkiaud, sik-), AZaih. [f. Gr. wdicdos 
circle + 656s path.) A name introduced by Prof. 
Sylvester, 1869, for the involute of any order to 
acircle. See INvoLuTE, 

1869 SyLvesTER in Proc, Lond, Math, Soc, 11. 137~160 
A Cyclode is the continued {sth] involute of a circle. 

Cycloid (sairkloid, sik-), sb. [See next] 

1. Math. The curve traced in space by a point in 
the circumference (or on a radius) of a circle as the 
cirele rolls along a straight line. ; 

The common cycloidis that traced by a point in the circum- 
ference of the circle, and has cusps where this point meets 
the straight line; that traced by a point within the circle is 
a prolate cycloid (with inflexions); by a point without the 
circle, a curtate cycloid (with loops). Ne hce 

1661 Bovie Spring of Air (1682) 101 Each point will by 
this compound motion ‘describe on the plain..a perfect 
cycloid. 1727 Swirt Gulliver, Voy. Lajuta ii, A pudding 
[cut] into a cycloid. x8r2-6 Pravrar Vat, Phil, (x819) 1. 
135 The line in which a heavy body descends in the least 
time from one given point to ariother, .is an arch of acycloid 
-+Hence the cycloid is called the line of swiftest descent. 

“b. Conpanion to the cycloid: the curve formed 
by successive positions of the point of intersection 
of 2 horizontal line drawn through a fixed point in 
the circumference of the rolling circle with a vertical 
line through its point of contact with the (hori- 
zontal) line on which it rolls, 

1867 Waeweu Hist. Induct. Sc. 11, 244 The curve must 
be of the nature of that which is called the companion to 
the cycloid. ees 3 

2. Zool, A cycloid fish: see next. ° 

x847 Anstep Azic. World x. 246 Iwo orders of Fishes. . 
the Crenoids and Cycloids. * 

Cy'cloid, ¢. [ad, Gr. cuedoedis, euiekddys cir- 
cular: see CyoLE and -o1D.] . Resembling a circle ; 
spec. in Zool, a Of a somewhat circular form, 
with concentric striations ; applied tothe scales of 
certain fishes, b, Belonging to the Cycloidez, or 
order of fishes with cycloid scales. _ ‘ 

x847 Anstep Ane. World iv, 62 The remaining two groups 
lof Fishes] are called respectively Crenoid .. and Cycloid.. 


- from the shape sind structureof the scale. x85: RicHarpson 


Geol. (1858) 283 Nearly all the cycloid genera, .are extinct, 
187z 258) 283. Paint, 326 Seales cycloid or rhomboid, 


CYCLOIDAL. 


‘Oycloidal (sikloid’l, ‘sik:), a. ° [f as prec. + 
«At. ] f1--Geom., ete. Of, pertaining to,“or of the 
form.of a cycloid: - 2 : 

’ Cycloidal engine: an instrument used in engraving an 
“engine-turned design’ upon the plates.for bank-notes, etc., 
as_a.precaution against counterfeiting; the graver-point 
having a motion compounded of translation and rotation. 
Cycloidal paddle: a name erroneously given to a paddle- 
wheel in which each float is divided longitudinally into 
several strips in a slightly retreating order, ex echelon, so as 
tolessen theconcussionand make the resistance more uniform 
(Knight), Cycloidal pendulum: a pendulum constructed 
to swing in a cycloid, so as to be perfectly isochronous. 

170 F Hanns Lex. Techn. s, v. Cycloid, The space within 
this Curve and the Subtense..is called the Cycloidal Space. 
1830 Karer & Lanoner Sfech. xi. 159 Availing himself of this 
property of the curve, Huygens constructed his cycloidal 
pendulum. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch § Clockut. 122 The 
upper part of the pendulum is a double cord hanging 
between two cycloidal cheeks to give a cycloidal path to 
the bob. 

2. Zool. =CYCLOIN a, a. 

1872 Nicnorson Palzont. 326 The scales. .are cycloidal in 
shape, and are arranged in an imbricate manner. . 

Hence Cycloi-dally adz., in the form of a cycloid. 

19727 Cuampers Cycé, s. v. Phonicks, Asmooth wall. .arched 
. cycloidally or elliptically. 

ycloi‘dean, 2. and sd. Zool, Also -ian. [f. 
mod.L, cycloide-us (f. Gr. xvmdocdys CYCLoIp) + 
ARs] A. adj. Belonging to the cycloid fishes. 
B. st. A cycloid fish. 

1837 BuckLanp Geol, 1. 270 The Herring and Salmon are 
examples of Cycloidians. 

+ Cycloidical, a. Obs, =CYCLOWAL 1. 

1793 Sin G. Suuckaurcit in PA. Trans. LXXXITI. 88 
The spring, by which the pendulum is suspended .. so con- 
structed as to produce cycloidical arcs of vibration, 

Cyclomatic (seiklometik), a. [f. Gr. xberdwpa, 
-par-, anything rounded or made circular, a wheel 

+-10.] Of or pertaining to cycles. 

188x Maxweii Electr. §- Magu. 1. 16 The existence of 
cycles is called cyclosis, and the numbers of cycles in a dia- 
gram is called its cyclomatic number. 

Cyclometer (scikigmitez), [f. Gr. xdido-s 
circle + pérpov measure, -perpos,-perpys Measuring. ] 

1, An instrument for measuring circular arcs. 

18rg_W. Apamson (fit/e), An Universal Principle for 
Dividing the Circle .. by a new Instrument called the 
Cyclometer. 1880 C, & F. Darwin A/ovenr, Pl. 93 The 
black lines on the hypocotyls..became distinctly curved, 
but in very various degrees (namely, with radii between 20 
and 80 mm. on Sachs’ cyclometer). 

2. An apparatus attached to the wheel of a 
vehicle, esp. of a cycle, for registering the distance 
traversed. 

1880 Scribn. Mag. Feb. 496 The cyclometers registered 
thirty-five miles, 1883 B. W. Ricnarnson Cycling in Longm. 
Mag. Oct. 604 By means of their cyctometers they [cyclists] 
could correct, .errors respecting distances which the ‘ sign- 
posts’ almost invariably make. 

3. humorously. A ‘ circle-squarer’, 

1866 De Moraan in A thenzunt 27 Oct. §34/2 Cyclometers 
have their several styles of wit. 

Cyclometry (seikigmétri). [f. as prec.: see 
-METRY.] Measurement of circles ; ‘ circle-squaring ’. 

1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1656 Watts Correct. of Hobbes 
116 (T.), I must tell you, that Sir H. Savile had confuted 
Joseph Scaliger’s cyclometry, 1866 Dr Morcan in Azhe- 
nan o7 Oct. 535/1 A friend of mine..will spend a thousand 
pounds..in black and white cyclometry. 

Hence Cyclome'tric, -al, a, of or relating to 
cyclometry. , 

1838 Hauuiwetn Brief Acct. S. Morland 27 Morland’s 
Cyclometrical treatise. ; 

Cyclonal (seiklarnil), a. rare. [f. CyYoLONE 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to a Cronone (rt ¢). 

3881 C, Anne in, Smithsonian Rep. 295 ‘The cyclonal 
curvature of the wind orbit is accompanied by a stronger 
gradient. .than is the anticyclonal curvature, 

Cyclone (soiklovn). [f. Gr. adeAos circle (or 
xukd@y moving in a circle, whirling round): see 
quot, 1848. ‘ ; 

Piddington’s account of his formation of the word is vague} 
the sense he assigns suggests that the Gr. word he meant 


was xixAwpa, which means iafer alia ‘the coil ofa serpent’; 


hence cyciome occurs as an early variant.] ee 

1. gen. A name introduced in 1848 by H. Pidding- 
ton, asa general term forall storms or atmospheric 
disturbances in which the wind_has a circular or 
whirling course... 

1848 H. Pippincton Satlor’s Horn-bk. 8 Winds. Class 11. 
(Hurricane Storms... Whirlwinds. . African Tornado. . Water 
Spouts..Samiel, Simoom), I suggest..that we might, for all 
this last class of circular or highly curved winds, adopt the 
term ‘Cyclone’ from the Greek xvxAws (which signifies 
amongst other things the coil of a snake) as. .expressing 
sufficiently the tendency to circular motion in these meteors. 
bid, 176 ‘Throughout the preceding parts the word Cyclone 
has been, as proposed .. added after the words in common 
use to express circular-blowing winds, In this part I pro- 
Pose to use italone.’ — aan ‘ : 

ub. specs. A hurricane. or tornado of limited 
diameter and destructive.violence., | cote 

1856 Kane Ayct. Lxpi, U1, xxii, 220 One of the most fear- 
ful gales I have ever experienced, ' It had the character and 
the force of a cyclome: x857S. P. Hatt in Aferc. Marine 
Afag.(1858) V. 10 This season has beeni. . prolific in typhoons 
orcyclones.” 1893 Daily News 27 May, 6/8 A severe cyclone 
has been raging for the last three days at the head of the! 
Bay of Bengal. Ea eta a a ae ; 


. Phys. Geog. Sea xix. §7' 


1800 


e. Afetéorol. A system of winds rotating around 
a centre of minimum barometric pressure, the 
centre and wholesystem haying itself also a motion 
of translation, which is sometimes arrested, when 
the cyclone becomes -for a ‘time’ stationary. Cf. 
AnticycLoneE. (Stich a system often extends over 
many thousands of square miles.) 

As té the differences between this and b, see A. Bucitan 
in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 129. Gog 

3875 A. Bucuan in Zucycl. Brit. YI. 33 Areas of low 
pressure or Cyclones .. A°cyclone which passed over north- 
western Europe on the morning of 2d November, 1863. 
188r R. H. Scorr in Gd. Words July 454 -Barometrical 
depressions or cyclones. 1887 Daily News 13 Oct. 5/t 
There was. .a twofold reason for northerly winds—the anti- 
cyclone off the west of Ireland and the cyclone over the 
flats of Holland. . F 

d. ¢transf. Applied to a violent rotatory storm 
in the sun’s atmosphere. 

1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 53 Immense cyclones pass 
over the surface of the Sun with fearful rapidity, as is 
rendered evident by the form and Sunes of certain spots. 

2. Comb. cyclone-pit, ‘on the prairies and 
plains of the western United States, a pit or under- 
ground room made for refuge from a tornado or 
cyclone’ (Cert. Dict.). 

Cyclonic (seiklynik), 2. [f prec.+-10.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cyclone. 

1860 ApM, Firz-Roy in Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 226 
A similar continuous circulation, or cyclonic commotion. 
1868 Lockyer Heavens 54 A [sun] spot of the normal char- 
acter, by no means cyclonic. 1880 TYmes 27 Sept. 5/12 
A small cyclonic vortex had formed in the Bay of Bengal. 

So Cyclo‘nical a. = prec. Oyclo'nically adv,, 
after the manner of a cyclone. Cy‘clonist, Cyclo- 
no*logist, one who studies cyclones. Cyclono-- 
logy, the study of cyclones, 

188: J. G. Jerrreys in Nature XXIH. 300 A cyclonical 
storm. shea] Nature XXX, 305 Towards and around this 
depression the winds blow cyclonically. 1882 E. D. Arcus. 
Bato ibid. XXVI. 31 The general incurvature of the winds 
in a cyclone, which was formerly altogether denied by the 
cyclonists—so-called—Reid and Piddington. x860 Maury 
‘ The cyclonologists do not locate 
their storms in such high latitudes, 1860 Aps. Firz-Roy in 
Merc. Marine Mag. VU. 355 Any person acquainted with 
cyclonology. 

Cyclop: see CrcLors. 

Cyclopedia, -pedia, (seiklop#-dia). Also in 
Anglicized forms, 7 cyclopsdy,-pedy. [A shorten- 
ing or modification of ExoycLopxDtA (itself due 
to an erroneous Greek reading), perh. intended to 
convey more obviously the ostensible sense ‘ circle 
of learning’, from Gr. xvidos circle + madefa edu- 
cation, a branch of learning. ] 

+1. The circle of learning; the whole body of 
arts and sciences; =ENoYoLoP£DIA 1. Ods. 

1636 H. Biount Voy. Levant (1637) 85 This Cyclopedia 
hath beene observed to runne from East to West: Thus 
have most Civilities, and Sciences come .. from the Indian 
Gymnosophists into Egypt, from thence into Greece, sointo 
Tealy. @166x Funter iWorthics 1. (1662) 289 Nor yet was 
it a work of the Cyclopedy of Arts. 1676 Honses J/iad 
Pref. (1686) 8 The whole Learning of his time (which the 
Greeks call Cyclopedia). | baat 

2. A book containing extensive information on 
all branches of knowledge, or on all the branches 
of some particular art, science, etc.; usnally ar- 
ranged alphabetically ; =Enoycenor“pia 2, 3. 

2728 Cuamners (#7#/e), Cree. or General Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences, 1738 W. Bowyer in Nichols Lit. 
Aneced, 18th C. (1812) V. 659 While the second edition of 
Chambers’s Cyclopxdia was in the press I went to the 
author and begged leave to add a single syllable to his 
magnificent work, and that for Cyclopedia he would write 
Encyclopxdia..1 urged that Vossius had observed in his 
book de Vitits Sermonis that ‘Cyclopadia was used by 
some authors, but Encyclopedia by the best’, 1878 Mor- 
LEY Diderot I, 118 He first suggested the idea of a cyclo- 
pidia on a fuller plan, . 

Cyclopzediac (seiklop?dixk), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+-A0.] Of or pertaining to acyclopiedia; dealing’ 
with all branches of knowledge. F 

1877 S, Cneetuam in Academy 74 Ape, grr Isidore .. the 
best-known cyclopxdiac writer of that time. ‘ 

Cyclopzdic, -pedic (soikloprdik), @.  [Irre- 
gularly formed on cyclopedia: see prec. The 
element -fadi¢ would properly represent Gr. 
matducds childish.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a cyclopzedia. : 

13843 in Sourney (F. Hall)... 1869 J. H. Perren (¢##7e), 
Cyclopadic Science Simplified. 1876 N. Amen. Rev, 224 
Dr. Rees, of Cyclopaedic memory. a 

Hence Cyclopmedically adv., in a cyclopxdic 
manner; like a cyclopadia. 7, aoe 

1888 Harfer's Mag. 9 Nov. 929/2 Ubiquitous: in_ busi- 
ness hours,'and cyclopzdically ready of response’ to any 
requisition. 4; . : Banc ccs 
.Cy'clopzdize,z. [See -12z.] - vans. To bring 
together or arrange in systematic form. . | _ 
1860 Sat, Rev, X. 85/2-That stage of intellectual progress 


which cyclopadizes its information.” ~_ ; 
‘Cyclope (soitkloup), a. rare? [a F. eyrelope 
Cyerops.] Resembling 2 Cyclops; one-eyed, or 
using ‘one eye: vin" ; ; : 

1868 O. Wy Hotmes Poems, To C. G. Ehrenberg, Even as 


CYCLOPS. 


.the patient watchers ofthe night,—The cyclope gleaners of 


the fruitful skies. | a fit : 7 : 

Cyclopean, -ian, (seiklopran, saiklowpiin), 2. 
[f. L. Cyclapé-us,; a. Gr. Kuxdwmetos, and Cyclapius, 
a, Gr. KuscAdmos, £ KixAomes the builders of the 
walls of Mycenz, pl. of KuxAaw a Cyclops, a one- 
eyed. giant of ancient mythology] 

1, Belonging to or resembling“ the, Cyclopes ; 
monstrous, gigantic, huge; single, or large and 
round, like the one eye of a Cyclops. 

x64x Symonps Sermt. bef: Ho. Cout. C iv.b, To tédeem from 
the Cyclopean power that which is the glory of Christ, 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1X. 422 Such as th’ unbless’d Cyclopean climes 
produce. 1762 Fatcoxer Shipwr. st. 293 ‘hen, forged by 
Cyclopean art, appear d Thunders, 1858 Larpner.Hand- 
bk. Nat. Phil.7 Press by which the Britannia tubular bridge 
was erected... The weight and buik of this cycldpean engine 
were in accordance with its vast mechanical power. 1878 
Newcomp Pop, Astron. i. i. 139 We may liken the telescope 
to a ‘Cyclopean eye’. - - Pisses 

2. Aztig. Applied toan ancient style of masonry 
in which the stones are of immense size and more 
or less irregular shape; found in Greece, Italy, and 
elsewhere, and anciently fabled to be the work of 
a gigantic Thracian race called Cyclopes from 
their king Cyclops, Now applied also to similar 
ancient work in other regions. 

1835 ‘nmtwatt Grecce 1. ii. 6: The huge structures. . 
commonly described by the epithet Cyclopean. did. 62 
The most unsightly Cyclopian wall. 1845 Perris Round 
Towers Ired. 169 A style of masonry perfectly Cyclopean. 

Cy'clopede, An adapted form of CrcLopzD1a, 

1774 Warton Hist. Poctry xxxvi. 1840) Ill. 12 Peter 
Lombard’s scholastic cyclopede of divinity, called the 
Sentences. 18r7 Hosnovse in Smiles John Murray I. 
460 The work should be done like a cyclopede dictionary. 

Cyclophobia (sorce-wd.) : see -PHOBIA. 

Cyclopia (seiklénpia). Zool.and Path. Also in 
anglicized form cyclopy. [f. Gr. xéxAoy Cyclops : 
see below.] (See quot. 1882.) Hence Cyclo-pian a. 

1839-47 Toop Cycl. Anat. IIT. 738 Cyclopian monsters. 
1849-52 Ibid. IV. 967/1 Want of the under jaw often 
coexists with Cyclopia. 1862 Chambers’ Encycl s.v. 
Deformities, Cyclopy, when both the eyes run into one. 
1882 Syd. Soc, Lex, Cyclopia, a kind of monstrosity 
consisting in the fusion of two eyes into one place in the 
middle of the forehead, like the Cyclops, It is a normal 
condition of some Crustacea. 

Cyclopian, var. of CYcLOPEAN. 

Cyclopic (saiklp:pik), 2.1 [ad. Gr. «uxdonun-ds.] 
Belonging to or resembling a Cyclops ; monstrous ; 
Cyclopean, ets 

1633 W. Strutuer True Haffines 53 This is nothing 
but the old blinde cyclopick superarrogancie, 1667 WatTer- 
nousE Jive Lond. 68 Which it took into its cprloriaue arms, 
and crumbled into ashes, 1692 Sir T. P. Brouxr Zs. 46 
Some Cyclopick Monster, which eats and drinks the Flesh 
and Blood of Mankind. a 

Cyclo'pic, a2 Chen. [f. botanical naine 
Cyclopia + -10.] (See quot.) So Cy-clopine, an 
alkaloid obtained from Cyelopia. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem, VIN. 418 Cyclopic acid, an acid 
obtained from Cyclopia Vagelit, a plant used in Africa for 
the prceaaton of tea..The cyclopic acid is deposited in 
the form of a yellow powder. fee ro6 

+Cyclo'pical, 2. Obs. [f. as Cyouori0+-AL.] 
= CYOLoPi0 at : 

1683 Stunpes Anat. Abus. (1836) 75 Their hautic stomackes, 
and more than Cyclopical countenaunces. 1653 Urquuart 
Rabelais 1. xvi, Armed... with Cyclopical annuils, 

’ Hence Cyclo*pically adv., in a Cyclopic manner, 
as by a Cyclops. : ‘ : 

1868 Lower Poems, Winter Evan, Hymn to Fire vi, Upon 
the anvils of the brain. .cyclopically wrought By the fast. 
throbbing hammer of the poet’s thought. 

+Cy‘clopism. Oés. rare—1. [f. Cronors + 
-I8M.]_ Practice characteristic of a Cyclops, 

x69 Cotrins Def. Bp. Ely w. x, 413 Vines you wil be so 
wood now, as to adde brutish Vbiquitisme, to your bar. 
barous Cyclopisme. : ‘ re 

Cyclopite (si‘klopoit, soi-), Afiz. [f. L. Cyclé- 
pi-us( Cyclopia saxa) + -1TE.] A variety of ANORTH- 
1rE, found in the Cyclopean islands near Sicily. 

x8xx Pinrerron Petra. 11, 499 The analcimes of Hajiy, 
which he proposes to call cyclopites, because they were 
first found in the rocks of the Cyclops. 1868 Dana fin, 
349 Cyclopite occurs in white transparent glassy crystals. 

Cyclopoid (si‘klopoid,. sai-), a. and sd. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Cyclops (in Zoology)+-om.] | 

A. adj. Belonging to, or resembling the family 
Cyclopide of Copepods, of which the genus Cyc/ops 
is the type. B. 5d, One of the Cyclopidie. . 
x82 Dana Critst. 11. 1309 In one section, that most closely 
Cyclopoid, the eight natatory legs have the ordinary 
form, Tbid 1408 They have usually an articulated abdomen, 
furcate at extremity, like the Cyclopoids. a 
|| Cyclops (satklpps). Also Gyclop. Pl. Oy- 
clopes (saiklowp7z); also Cyclops, Cyclopses. 
[a. L. Cycléps, -dpem, a. Gr. KuxXonp lit. ‘ round- 
eyed’, f. nbxho-s circle + -dp eye: In It. and Sp. 
Ciclope, Pg. and F. Cyclope, whence Eng. Cyclop.] 

1, One of a race-of one-eyed giants in ancient 
Greek mythology, who: forged thunderbolts for 
Zens. -' Hence often used allusively. Aye tees 

a. sing. Cyclops, pl: Cyclopes ; but the latter, in 
early use may be like.F. Cycloges, pl. of Cyclope. 


CYCLORAMA, 


+ 3g13 Douchas Ziiers ut. x. 39 A huge peple we se Of 
Ciclopes cum hurland to the port.” 1g6xT, Norton Cafuin's 
Just. 1.7 Vnlesse the Epicureans like.the Giauntes Cyclopes 
would..make warre against God. 1645: Mitton Ze¢vach. 
(2851) 234 Such an obdurat Cyclops, to have but one eye 

or this text.’ x80z Wornsw. Daisy iv,'A little cyctops, 
with one eye Staring to threaten and defy,” x883 Lippett. 
& Scorr Gr. Lex. (eds 7)s.v.,In Hesiod 7heogony 140, we 
find three Cyclopes. .who forged the thunderbolts for Zeus. 

B. sing. Cyclop, pl. Cyclops. [I. Cyelope, -s.] 

rggz R. D. Hypucrotomachia 3b, Achemenides being 
afraide of the horrible Cyclops. 1602 SHaus. Hane. tt. it. 
511. 1697 Drypen Virg, Georg. iv. 245 The Cyclops, at th’ 
Almighty Nod, New Thunder hasten. for their angry God. 
1725 Pope Odyss. 1x. 473 The Cyclops all that round him 
dwell. bid. 484 The Cyclop from his den replies. 1819 
Sueurey Cyelogs 11x Cyclops, who live in caverns, not in 
houses, 2855 Macautay “sé. IV, xix, 321 In front of the 
helmet was'a huge glass eye like that of a cyclop. 

¥. pl. Cyclopses. 

168x Rycaut Critick.206 What shall I say of so many 
Cyclopses? 1819 Suetiey Cyclops 25 The one-eyed children 
of the Ocean God, The man-destroying Cyclopses. 

2. Zool. A genus of small fresh-water copepods, 
having an eye (apparently single, but really double) 
situated in the middle of the front of the head. 

1849-42 Topo Cycl. Anat. IV. 967/t ‘The metamorphosis of 
the eyes in..Cyclops, 1860 Gosse Row. Nat. Hist. 63 
‘Liny cyprides and cyclopes disporting in the umbrageous 
groves of their world, 

8. attrib, and Comb. (Cf. Crcnore a.) 

x682 Drypen Afedal 226 Then, Cyclop-like, in humane 
Flesh to deal. 1687 Third Coll. Poems, A Warning (1689) 
29/1 His Cyclop Priests will make youtruckle under. 1803 

ARRETT New Pict. London 177 A Cyclops pig.. because 
it has only one eye..placed in the middle of the forehead. 

Cyclopy: see CrcLopra, 

Cyclorama (soiklora‘ma). [mod. f. Gr. xdmAos 
circle +épaperspectacle.] A picture of a landscape 
‘or scene arrangéd on the inside of a cylindrical 
surface, the spectator standing in the middle. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 191 The panorama forms the sur- 
face of'a hollow cylinder. . penance itis. .called. .cyclorama’ 
1849 (¢i¢2e), Description of the LE ge Cyclorama. .Regents 
Park, opened in 1848, 1888 Pald Afal/ G. 25 June 11/t 
The cyclorama [of Niagara] which has ‘fetched’ all London. 

Hence Gyclora'mic a. 

3886 Affpleton's Ann. Cycl. 278 (in Cent, Dict.) The laws 
of cycloramic perspective. 

Cy-elorn. = Cycle-horn: see CYOLE sb. 12. 

2891 Wheeling 4 Mar. 426 With an eldritch screech from 
his cyclorn. x89x Cycl. Tour, Club Gaz, Aug. 200/t The 
croak of a cyclorn warns him. 

Cyclosis (ssiklawsis). [a. Gr. misXwors en- 
circling, f. cuAd-ew to encircle, to move in a circle. 

1. Biol, A term (proposed by C. H. Schultz in 
1831) for the circulation of latex (milky juice) in 
the'vessels of plants; also applied to the circula- 
tion of protoplasm in certain cells. 

1835 Linpuey /xtvod. Bot, (1848) 11. 336 The Pianemaion 
of cyclosis consists of a motion of fluid called latex. 882 
Frnl, Quekett Microsc, Club Ser. u. No. 1.28 The pheno- 
menon of cyclosis as seen in many hairs. 

2. Math, ‘The occurrence of cycles ; see CYOLB 10. 

x88x-{see CrctomaTic], 1885 Watson & Burpury AZath. 
Th, Electr. & Magn. \, 6 The correction for cyclosis. 

Cyclostylar (saiklostailix), 2. Arch. [f Gr. 
xdndos + a7vdos pillar, column +-aR.] (See quot.) 

w8go Weate Dict. Terns, Cyclostylar, relating to a 
structure composed of a circular range of columns without 
a core}; with a core, the range would be a peristyle, 

Cyclostyle (ssiklostail). [f Gr. «vxAos circle, 
wheel + Srruz, L, s¢z/zs.] Name of an apparatus 
for printing copies of writing. 

It consists of a pen with a small toothed wheel at the 
point which cuts minute holes in specially prepared paper 
tightly stretched over a zinc plate ; this paper is then used 
as a stencil-plate from which copies are printed. Hence 
cyclostyle apparatus, ink, pen, etc, - . 

1883 “Knowledge 16 Feb, Adzt., The Cyclostyle, 188: 
Chicago Advance 19 May 306/1 She. .prints it herself with 
the cyclostyle, 1892 Pald Afail G. 17 June 6/1 This is pro- 
bably the last specimen of a cyclostyle-printed journal 
which will see the light in Mashonaland. 

Cyclo'tomy. [f. Gr. «dros circle + -roya 
cutting. In sense x rendering Ger. Aredstheiluig.] 

1. Math. The problem of the division of a circle 
into a given number of equal parts (Sylvester). 

1879 Syivester in’ Amer, Frzl. Afath. 380 Bachmann's 
work, as it seems to.me, gives proof, that Cyclotomy is to 
be regarded not as an incidental application, but as the 
natural and inherent centre and core of the arithmetic of 
the future. 1892 MatHews Theory of Numbers 1. 184. 

2. Ophthalmic Surg. (See quot.) 

1889 Berry Dis. Lye vii. 222 Division of the ciliary muscle, 
or cyclotomy. : . : 

Hence Cycloto'mic a., as in cyclotomic functions. 

31879 Syivester in Amer. Fral. Math, 357 ‘The species of 
cyclotomic .. functions of which'the cubic function’ above 
written is an example, ee . ee 

|| Cyclus (siklds, sai-klds). [L., a, Gr. xdxAos 
CxctE.] =Cyont 63: also a series .of 
representing romantic or historical ‘cycle. : 

18r0-H. Weser Afezs, Rowe, 1. Introd. 69 A. third cyclus 
of romance, no Jess extensive than that of Arthur and of 
Charlemagne. 1837-9 Hautam Hist. Lit. (1847) I. iv. § 65. 
g05 That legendary cyclus of heroic song. | 1838. Baroness 
Bunsen in Hare Life I. xi. 482 Hesse’s designs for a cyclus 
representing the conversion of Germany to Christianity. - 
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Cycnean, cygnean (sikni“in, sig-), 2. rare. 
[£.L. eycutus, cygnéus, =Gr. xinveaos, f. cycnus, 
eygnus swan.] OF or pertaining to a swan ; swan’s. 

x60 J, Metvit. Diary (1842) 720 The moderatoris cygnean 
songe. 1840 Mirman “77st. Chr. I. u. iv, 62 His last, 
if we may borrow the expression, his cycnean voice, divelt 
on a brief exhortation to mutual charity, 


Cycorie, -y, obs. forms of CHicory. 

Cy-cular, a. [An illiterate formation from 
CycLg, after vehicular (f. vehicul-m): cf. Bicy- 
CULAR.] Pertaining to cycles or cycling. 

1891 Cyclist 25 Feb. 142 Entirely in touch with matters 


cycular, 1892 Strand Mag. July 33/2 The high-water mark 
of cycular invention. 


Cyd, var. of Sie a. Ods., hanging low. 
Cyder, var. of CrpEr. 
Cyderach, var. of CIDERAGE, Obs. 
1879 Lancitam Gard. Health (1633) 37 Cyderach. .apply it 
to greene or fresh wounds. 
{mod.L., a. Gr. 


|| Cydippe (soidi-pz). Zoo’. 


Kvbirmn proper name of a Nereid.] A typical . 


genus of Ctenophora, of which one beautiful species, 
C. pilosa, is common in the British Seas. Hence 
Cydi‘ppian a.; Cydi-ppid, a ctenophoran of the 
family of Cydippe. 

1835-6 ‘Tonp Cycf, Anat. 1. 39/1. 1846 Patterson Zoal, 
39 We took 2 dead Cydippe, ancd..exposed it to the sun. 
x8s5 Gosse J/arine Zool, 1. 39 ‘Vhe Berovs and Cydippes.. 


look like tiny melons of glass, down whose bodies run - 


bands or meridian-lines of paddles. 
3860 Acassiz Nat, Hist. U.S. LE. 184, I merely infer its 
Cydinpian relationship from the position of the tentacles. 
1888 Rotieston & Jackson Antu. Life 721 The Jarva 
is at first a Cydippid-form. 
+Gydon. Obs. rare. [f. L. cydinia (sc. mala) 
quinces, quince, from Cydonia, Ku8evia a town of 
Crete. (In L, also cotonza, coténea, whence Pr. codo- 
ing, F. coing, OF. pl. cotns, Eng. guince.)] Quince. 
Hence + Cydoniate v., to treat with juice of 
quinces, Cy‘donin, mucilage of quince seeds. 
1643 J. STEER tr. Exp, Chyrurg. vi. 26 Adde..the musil- 
age of Cydon seeds a little, 1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Compit. 
xix. 743 The tincture of Steel pomated or cydoniated. 1853 
Perema Llent. Mat. Med. (ed. 3) Ul. 1. 28x4 Cydonin 
ecules um of Quince Seed), 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
prea -forming the chief part of the secondary membrane 
the epidermis of the seed, * 
Cyen, cyence: see Scion. 
Cyerge, cyete, obs. forms of Crerce, City. 
Cyesiology (soijisipl3dzi), [f. Gr. wdbyors 
conception, pregnancy + -(0)LOGy.] That branch 
of physiology which treats of pregnancy. 
1846 Worcester cites Dunctison. 1882 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 
Cyfer, cyffre, eyfre, obs. forms of CIPHER. 
Cyft, eygh, obs. forms of Sirt, Siew. 
Cy'gnean, a.: see CYCNEAN. 


° 


Cygneous (si'gnzjas), @ [f. L. cygn-us swan : 
cf, L. cyendees, cygitzus of a swan.] Swan-like; in 
Bryology, curved like a swan’s neck. 

1880 R. Braituwaite Brit, Afoss-Flora 1.192 Phascum 
curvicolle..perichetium rufous-purple, oval with a short 
apiculus, on a pale cygneous pedicel. 

Cygnet (sitgnét), Forms: 5 sygnett, syng- 
nett, 5-7 signett, 6 singnett, 6-7 signet, 6-8 
cignet, 7 cygnette, 7- cygnet. [A dim., of Eng. 
or (?) Anglo-Fr. formation, of F. cygue or L. events 
swan. OF, had the dim. cégnel, cagneaz (Godef.). 
F, cyene is found in end of r4th c., but the ordinary OF. 
form was cine, earlier cisne, cinne. Cisne appears to be 
cognate with Sp. césue, and olt. cecino swan, which-Romanic 
L. citinus—cyenus, a. Gr. xixvos swan, 
L. cycuus appears to have split into two types: *cicinzus, 
‘ound in Plautus (and app. in late popular Latin), whence 
the Romanic forms, and cygums, which was long the accepted 
form in later MSS, and texts. Under the influence of the 
latter OF. cine became cygne (cf. mod. It. ciguo).] 


1, A young swan. In Her. see quot. 1825. 

¢ 1430 Two Cookery.bks. 57 Conuiuium domini Henrici 
Regis quarti, In coronacione sua apud Westmonasterium.. 
raund chare. Syngnettys, 1481-90 Howard Housch. 
Bhs, (Roxb,) 281 ‘That brout venison and ij, signetts to my 
Lady. xg62 Butnevn Bk, Sénzples (1579) 78 The Signets 
bee better than the old Swannes. xggr SHAKS, 1 Hen. VI, 
v. iii. 56 So doth the Swan her downie Signets saue. 1636 
38 Her skin sleek sattin or the 


scholars derive from 


R.C. Yimes’ Whistle vii. : 
cygnettes brest. 1634 d/thorp A7S. in Simpkinson Mash: 
zugtons xv, For x dozen of signetts. 1707 FLeetwoop Chron. 
Prec. (1745) 86 For 8 Cignets or young Swans. 1825 W. 
Berry Encycl. Herald. 1, Cyguet..properly, a youn swan, 
but swans borne in coat-armour are frequently blazoned 
cygnets, 31856 Kane Arce. Expl, I, xxxi, 424 It now re- 
joices in a drapery as grey as a cygnet’s breast, . 

2. Comb.,.as cygnet-down; cygnet-royal (Her), 
see quot. lc 

19798 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Zilerty’s Last Squeak Wks. 
1812. LI. 423 Lone silence..Her shoes of cygnet-down 
shall lend. 1847 H. Goucn Gloss, Heraldry, Cygnet royal, 
a swan gorged with a ducal coronet, having a ‘chain affixed 
thereunto and reflexed over its back. : 
Cykory, ie, obs. ‘ff. Carcory; Cykylle, 
Cykyr: -see Sioxiz, Sicker; Cyl-, in_various 
words=Si-; Cyle, see Cris, Cuttin; Cylens, 
see SILENCE; Cylere, see CrLiour, CELURE. - 

_ Cylinder (si'linde1). Also 6-7 ‘cylindre, .7 
cilinder, sillinder, [ad. L. eyizadrus. cylinder, 


‘roller, “a, Gr: #0Atw8Spos. roller, deriv. of xvAivé-euv 


CYLINDER. 


to roll. Cf1Gth c. F. céltudve, cylindre. “There 
was an earlier form CrLixDrE (in sense 3) in ME, 
and OF.] ; ces 

I. 1. Geom. A solid figure of which the two 
ends are equal and parallel circles, and the«intér- 
vening curved surface is such as would be traced 
out by a straight line moving parallel to itself 


with its ends in the circumferences of these circles. 

If the direction of this straight line be perpendicular to 
the planes of the circles, the figure is a right cylinder; if 
not, an obligue cylinder. 

570 Buuinestey Luclid x1. Def. xviii, 318 A cylinder is 
a solide or bodely figure which is made, when one of the 
sides of a rectangle parallelogramme, abiding fixed, the 
parallelogramme is moued about. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch 
(1676) 263 ‘The proportion between ie Cylinder .. and the 
sphere or globe contained in the same. 1647 H. More 
/usonin, Philos. ix, A duskish Cylindre through infinite 
space Ie did project. x727 Swirr Gudlfver i. ii. 186 Cut 
our bread into cones, cylinders. 1879 Cassel's Techn, Educ, 
tt, rco A cylinder is a solid body of the character of a prism, 
hut its ends are circles. 

b. In mod. Geont., the solid generated by a 
straight line moving always parallel to -itself and 
describing any fixed curve (not necessarily a circle). 

1877 3, Wittramson /n/, Cade. (ed. 2Vix. § 168 When the 
base. .is a closed curve of any form, .the surface generated 
is called a eydinder. Ibid. ix, Ex, 12 The axis of a right 
circular cylinder. . : 

2. Any body or object of cylindrical form (either 
solid or hollow) ; in quot. 1661 applied to a cylin- 
arical jewel worn in the ear. Axdal cylinder = 
axis-cylinder: sec AXI8; renal or urinary cylinder 
=renal or urinary cast: see CAst 30, 

164z Hopses Lett, Wks. 1845 VII. 457 Such matter as 
the cylinder is made of. «@166r Hotynay Fuvenad ex 
Wed and be mute. Thy silence and his fear With rich 
cylinders then shall grace thine ear. 791 Hamitton Ber 
thollet's Dyeing 11, 1. ut. iti, 177, 1 poured the decoctions 
into glass cylinders. x807 J, H, Swity Pls, Bot, 35 The 
cylinder of bark was found lined with layers of new wood. 
1879 Catvrrwoon Avind § Ly. 44 The axial cylinder of 
cach nerve being surrounded by medullary matter. 

+3. A kind of portable sun-dial ; = CHILINDRE. 
aka Dialling Aiij b, The making of the Horologicall 

ylindre. sah 

4. a. A cylindrical or somewhat barrel-shaped 
stone, pierced longitudinally for suspension from 
the wrist, used as a seal by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and incised with figures, symbols, and 
cuneiform (or occasionally Aramaic) characters, 
b. A barrel-shaped, hollow object of baked clay, 
usually of considerable size, covered with cuneiform 
writing and buried under the foundations of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian temples. 

85x Layarp Pop, Acc. Discow. Nineweh Vatrod., A few 
cylinders and gems .. from Assyria and Babylonia. 1857 
Lortus Chaldga & Sustana 130 This discovery at Miigeyer 
convinced him that the commemorative cylinders of the 
founders were always deposited at the corners of Paby- 
lonian edifices. 

IT. In Mechanics, 

5. Applied more or less specifically to many 
cylindrical parts of machines, etc. (with reference 
either to the internal chamber or external surface), 

e.g. The bore of a gun barrel, the part of a revolver which 
contains the chambers for the cartridges ; the barrel of a 
pump in which the piston works; the glass barrel of an 
electrical machine; a cylindrical revolving part in a loom, 
or a carding machine, etc. 

xs7t Dicces Paniom, 3, xxx. K, Hauing respecte to the 
length of the peece, waighte of the Bullet.. proportion of 
the concaue Cylinders, 1660 Bovte New Exp, Phys, 
Aleck. Proem 13 The Pump consists of four parts, a hollow 
Cylindre, a Sucker, a handle..and a Valve, | 1669 Sturny 
Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 58 If the mouth of the Piece be 
grown wider then the rest of the Cylinder within by often 
shooting, x706 Pxiwuirs (ed. Kersey), Charged Cylinder.» 
that part which receives the Charge of Powder and Shot.. 
Vacant Cylinder, that part of the Hollow which remains 
empty, when the Gun is Charg’d. 1875 Ure Diet. Aris 
II. 392 Colt’s revolvers. .If the hammer be lowered in the 
pin, the cylinder is prevented from revolving. 

6. The cylindrical chamber in which the steam 
(or other fluid) acts upon the piston. By extension, 
applied to the corresponding chamber of rotary 
engines which is sometimes of an annular form. 

1697 Parin in Pid, Trans, XIX. 483 He proposes the 
..turning a small Surface of Water into Vapour, by Fire 
applied to the bottom of the Cylinder that contains it, 
which Vapour forces up the Plug in the Cylindér. 1751 
Biaxe in Phil, Trans. XLVII, 200 The best Proportions 
for Steam engine Cylinders. 1782 Specif Watt's Patent 
No. 1321. 3 The said piston is suspended by a rod. .capable 
of sliding through a hole in the cover of the cylinder, 830 
J. Mituxcron Afech.” Philos. 417 Newcomen's engine was 
the first in which a truly bored cylinder with a well-fitting 
piston was employed, 1893 Awginecr LXXV. 574, ‘That 
will dépend.on the total amount of work done in the 
cylinder by expansion. ‘ 


7. a. Printing. The engraved hollow metal roller 
used in printing calico, etc. b. A similar roller 
used in letter-press printing- for inking the type 
(now znking-roller), pressing the paper against the 
type, ‘or carrying’ the type or printing surlace. 

1964 Specif F’ryer's Patent No. 810 (Calico Printing) The 
invention is performed by means of engraved copper 
cylinders. r790 Sfecif, Nicholson's Patent No. 1748. 8 
Ais the printing cylinder covered with woollen Lire and 


OYLINDER. 


Bis the inking cylinder with its distributing rollers. 188 
Spectf. Couper’s Patent No. 4193. 2 Conveying the-.paper 
from one printing.cylinder to another. 1858 Specifi lpple- 
gath’s Patent No. 372 Comparatively few printing rollers 
can be arranged round the cylinder carrying the‘type- 

8. Watchmaking, The cylindrical recess on the 
verge of the balance in a horizontal escapement. 

1765 Muvce Thoughts on mire Watches Gr 23 
Making the cylinder of harder materials .. world be an 
advantage. 1773 Harton Clock & Watch Work 197 The 
tooth fof the balance wheel] ought to act at right angles to 
a line which would touch the cylinder. 1883 Becxetr 
Clocks & Watches 320 In the best watches the cylinder is 
made of aruby, . . . 

9, attrib. and Comb, +a. simple attrib, or as adj. 
Cylindrical, Oos. 

s6at-gr Burtoy sinat, Aled. 1, iii. 1. 211 Concave and 
Cylinder glasses (=mirrors). 1669 Steamy Mariner's Mag. 
1. Biv, How to measure « Cylinder Vessel. . 

b. Comb, as oplindcr-piug, etc., cylinder-like 
adj.; cylindez-axis = axis-cylinder (see AXIS!) ; 
eylinder-bore, (¢) sé. a gun of which the bore 
is cylindrical or of uniform diameter; so glin- 
der-bored; (6) vb. to make with a cylindrical 
bore; oylinder-cock, a cock at the end of the 
cylinder in a steam-engine to allow water of 
condensation _to escape; oylinder-cover, the 
steam-tight lid at the end of a steam-cylinder ; 
oylinder-desk, a writing-desk having a curved 
revolving top which can be pushed back or drawn 
forward and locked ; oylinder-engine (see quot.) ; 
cylinder-epithelium, epithelium consisting of 
cylindrical cells ; aylinder-escnpement, 2 form 
of watch escapement (also called Aorrsontal escape- 
ment), invented by Tompion in 1695, or later by 
Graham; cylinder-gauge, (2) 2 tool for giving 
the size of the opening in the cylinder of an escape- 
ment; (0) a gauge for testing the diameter of pro- 
jectiles for rifled ordnance ; also a carefully turned 
iron cylinder used to gauge the accuracy of the 
finished bore of a gun (Farrow, A/i/, Diet. New 
York 1885); (c) a steam-gauge attached to the 
cylinder of an engine ; cylinder-glass, sheet glass, 
made by blowing glass into the form of a cylinder 
which is then cut open and flattened; oylinder- 
paper-machino, a paper-making machine in which 
the pulp is taken up by « wirecloth-covered 
cylin ler, instead of the flat wire-cloth used in the 
Yourdrinier machine; cylinder-press (U.S.), 
-printing-machine, a machine in which a cylinder 
is used either for carrying the type or giving the 
impression; cylinder-watch, a watch with a 
cylinder or horizontal escapement. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lew, "Cylinderacvis, Purkinje's term for 
the central or axial part of a nerve tubule, 188: Grernrr 
Gun_ 189 “Cylinder-bored guns. 1827 Farey Steam Lng, 
372 The *cylinder-cover must be lifted up whenever the 
piston is packed. 189x Rankine Steam Lng. 48 ‘The 
cylinder cover has in it a stuffing box for the passage of the 
piston rod. 1874 Kwicnr Diet. Alech., *Cylinderengine, 
2 paperemachine in which the pulp is taken up on a 
cylinder and delivered in a continuous sheet to the dryers. 
1886 H. Spencer in 19fh Cent. May 763 A. mucous 
membrane of the kind covered by *cylinder-epithelium. 
3807 I. Youxa Nat, Philos. 11.695 *Cylinder 'seape- 
ment? 1893 /forvlogical Grud. July 165 Tompion un- 
doubtedly patented the cylinder escapement in 1695. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch § Clockm. 76 (A) *Cylinder 
Gauge. .[is] 2 stect plate having two tapered slits. 2893 
Treat, Ammunition (War Depmt.) 314 note, The cylinder 
gauge has the advantage of detecting an excentric stud, 
which could not be found by ring gauges. 8g Rep, Furies 
of Exhibition 526 Tt was not until the year 2832 that the 
manufacture of *cylinder or sheet glass was introduced 
into this country. 1688 R, House Armoury m. a19/t Pro- 
vided it be of length *Cilender like. 867 2rinters' 
Register June 138 Davis and Primrose, Manufacturers of, . 
Single "Cylinder Machines. 1886 Burrrun IWateh § 
Clock, 99 *Cylinder-plugs, plugs fitting into the top and 
bottom of the-cylinder .. at the extremities of which the 
rivets are formed, 1859 Printer (N. Y.) IT. 30 Messrs. 
Hoe have long been pre-eminent in the manufacture.of 
“cylinder presses, 1851 Rep. Juries vw Exhibition 198 
*Cylinder printing machines are exhibited by Messrs. 
Napier. 1765 Munce Thoughts on Intprov, Watches 
(ry72) az The *cylinder watch..is a finc invention, 188s 
D. Grascow Watch .§ Clock Making 133 In the hest 
Gonava-ninds cylinder watches the escape wheel is made 
small, , . 

Cylinder, v. [f. prec.sb.] éravs. To act upon 
with a cylinder, to press under a cylinder. 

1887 rut. Acre. Gas. 15 June 34/1 Occasionally they are 
cylindered to give them a polish, ; : 

Cylindra‘ceous, a. [Corresponds to mod. I. 
eylindracd, and prob. to a mod.L. *elindracens, £. 
oilindrus: see prec, and -Aceous.] Of the form 
of or resembling a cylinder; cylindrical. a 

1676 H. Mons ent. on 2 date Dist, 3x 1686 Pror 
Stafordsk, 221 Several cylindraceous cavities .. running 
parallel with the grain of the wood. 1839 Prec, Serie. 
Nat. Club 1, 197 Body enclosed in an clongated cylindra- 
ceous sac, 1856-8 W. Crank Man der dfoeven's Zool, 
1, a3r Lumbricus. Body cylindraccous, a 

} Cylimdyal,'a. Obs, [f. L. eplindr-us Cx- 
LINDER-+-An.] = CYRINDRIGAL ‘ 

a@.19tz Ken A/yuins Evang, Whs..1721 1, 5 Twice’ three 
cylindrat hunder-bolts for bits. «| - era": 
ae 
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‘| Cylindrenchyma,: (silindre'nkim%). Zo. 
Also. in anglicized form oylindrenchym. [f.'Gr. 
xddvSp-os CYLINDER + @yxupa infusion.] Tissue 
consisting of cylindrical cells.- ~ : 

1835 Lixpiey Jutvod. Bot. (1848) 11. 149 The cylindrenchym 
ofthestigma. 1866 Treas. Bot., Cylindrenchyita, cylindrical 
cellular eee bere as that of Conferuz, of many hairs, ete. 

+ Cylindriac, a. Obs. =CrLINDRIO,  - 

(x612 Sturtevant Afetallice (1854) 67 Round Cylindriack 
timber, as also other Square timber. 

lindyric (silindrik), 2. (nd. mod.L. eyiin- 
dric-us,a. Gr, xudevdpinds, £, nvAwSpos CYLINDER : 
see -10. So F. eglindrigque (1596 in Hatzf.).} 

Having the form of a cylinder, cylindrical. 

1688 R. House A smoury mt wh A_long round Iron 
Cilindrick socket. 1870 Hooner Sind. Flora 200 Anthénis 
nobilis, .disk-flowers cylindric, . 

b. With other adjectives, denoting a combina- 
tion of the cylindric and some other form ; frequent 
in Bot., as cylindric-campanutlate, -fusiform, oblong, 
-ouoid, -subulate. 

1870 Hooner Stud. Flore 216 Crepis taraxifolia..in 
volucre cylindric-campanulate. /béd. 432 Agrostis australis 
+ Panicle larye, 1-3 in., cylindric-fusiform. 

Cylindrical (silindrikil), a. fas prec. + -aL.] 

1, Of the form of a cylinder. 

Cylindrical epithelium =cy\inder or columnar epithelium. 

Cylindrical eyes an astigmatic eye. 

Cylindrical lens: a lens of the form of a cylinder, or of 
which one or both surfaces are portions of cytindrical 
surfaces. Cylindrical vault; ‘one in the shape of the 
segment of a cylinder’ (Gwilt). 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. 3. 106 The grosse and 
somewhat Cylindricail composure of the legs. 1660 Bovis 
New Exp. Phys.Mech, Proem 13 The Cylindrical cavity, 
183x Brewster Optics xxxiii. § 163. 275 Particles of hail, 
some. .globular and others cylindrical. 

2. Ol, pertaining, or relating to a cylinder. 

Cylindrical projection: 2 form of projection (in maps, 
etc.) in which part of a spherical surface is projected “pon 
the surface of a cylinder, which is then unrolled inte 
a plane. (Cf, courcal projection.) Cylindrical machine: 
a cylinder (printing) machine. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Cylindrical, aining to, or like 
a Cylinder. 1863 ate o Furies, Exhibition 1862 XXVIII 
C 4 ‘The French cylindrical machines are very excellent, 
1866 Proctor Handbk, Stars 38 note, Mercator's projection 
is an instance of cylin projection, but on a principle 
altogether distinct. 

Hence Cyli-ndrically ady,; Cylindricalness, 

1656 Fi » Serceant tr. White's Peripat. Lnst, 84 It distends 
these fibres, and..makes them enwrap one another, as it 
were, cylindrically, like a bark, 2766 Lang in Phil. Trans, 
LVIL. 452 The pillar of the Electrometer, made of wood, 
bored cylindrically about 4 of its length. 1727 Battcy vol. 
I, Cylindricalness, the being of a cylindrical Form, 


Cylindricity (silindrisiti). rare—°. [f. Cy- 
LInDRic + -ITY.] Cylindrical quality or form. 


1846 Woncester cites MAuNDER. 

Cylindyico-, =Cyzixprte b. 

| 6 Dana Zoaph, (1848) 129 OF a cylindrico-hemispheri- 
cal form. 

Cylindricule. sare. 
cylinder or cylindrical body. 

2855 Owen Anat. Vert. (L.), Each twin-corpuscle is sur- 
rounded by a circle of cylindricules. 

Cylindvifoxm (silindriffim),a. [f. L. eplindr- 
us CYLINDER +-FoRM: in mod. F. olindriforme.] 
Of the form of a cylinder; cylindrical. 

3870 Roureston Aniut, Life 8 They differ also in being 
cylindriform, 1897 tr, Zivonssen’s Cyel. Med. XV. 76 
Cylindriform casts. .that arise from the renal tubules, 


[see -cvLE.] A small 


Cylindro- (silindro), combining form of Gr.* 


K0AWSpos CYLINDER, used in many recent combina- 
tions, as Cyli‘ndro-copharlic a. [Gr. xepad} 
head), having a head of cylindrical or elongated 
shape. Cylindro-co‘nic, -co'nical a., of cylin- 
drical form with one end conical; so Cyli‘ndro- 
conoi'dala. Cylindro-cylindzic, -al a, rch, 
formed by the intersection of two cylinders. ‘Cylin- 
Arome'tric a., ‘relating to the measurement of 
cylinders, Cylindro-ogi'vala., (ofa shot) having 
a cylindrical body and ogival head. 

3878 Barciry tr. Topinara's Authrop, v.177 Cylindre- 
cephalic, longated cylindrical skull, 1858 Greener Gave 
nery 141 Cuta bullet of an clongated form—cylindro-conical 
if wished. 1876 Gross Dis, Bladder 313 Wounds inflicted 
by cylindro-conoidal projectiles. 1823 P. Nicnorsos Pract. 
Build, v0 Cylindro-cylindric arches, or Welsh groins. 

Cylindvoid -(sitlindroid), sé. {mod, ad. Gr. 
avdcr5po-etdys cylinder-like : ssce -O1D.] 

1. A figure resembling a cylinder ; sfec. one on-an 
bi ae base, an clliptic cylinder. 

3663 Dany in Rigaud Cor. Sei. Alex (1842) 1, 99, I call 
them cylindroids (by which I mean) a solid contained under 
three surfaces, 1704 J, Hanes Lex Techn, Cylindreid, is 
a Solid Figure with Elliptical Bases, pecallel and alike 
situated. | 2879'Sin G, G, Scorr Lect, <irchit. Y, 239 That 
the vaulting surfaces should be portions of cylinders or 
regular cylindroids. — - : ~ 

2. A conoidal cubic surface of fundamental im- 
portance in the theory of screws and complexes. 

78 Bart Theory of Screws in Trans, RK. irish Acad. 
13 Nov. ; - 

‘Cylindroid (silindroid, si-lindroid), a. ‘[f as 
prec.) -Resembling.a cylinder; somewhat cylin- 
drical in form. : : ia 


. CYMAR..-. 


3839-47 Topd Cycd. Anat, II, 627/1 A cylindroid body. 
weg bid. WV, fo9/e The bodies or the Spermataies ae 
eefrequently..cylindroid. . : aac 
- Cy. oidal (silindroidal),.¢. [fas prec. + 
-AL.] Of the form of a cylindroid ; also = prec. 

2844 Wuewece in Todhunter Acct, W's Works (1876) 11, 
324 Cylindroidal surfaces, 1849-52 Topp Cycl, Anad. 1V. 
1ga1/t The cylindroidal form which the arm acquires. 

(ke lindroma (silindrawma)., Path. [corresp. 
to a Gr. type *xvAivépmpa n. of result, f. nvAcidpd- 
ev to roll.) A name applied by Billroth to a 
certain kind of tumour, characterized among’ other 
peculiarities by the arrangement’ of its cells in 
cylinders of varying thickness. @ he 

3896 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. 333 Mucous metamor- 
phosis occurs. .in cylindroma and cancer. Se 

| Gylix (stliks). Gr. Aztig. Also kylix. . [Gr. 
x0X¢é.] A shallow cup with tall stem; a tazza. 

1850 Lerress Miller's Anc. Art § 367. 460 A cylix with 
Prometheus reconciled on the bottom. 1885 Athenauze 
634/3 A black-figured cylix of the potter Nicosthenes,- 

lke, Cyllable, etc.: see Sink, SYLLABLE, etc. 
+Cyll. Obs. [a. F. cie/ in sense ‘ canopy’: cf. 
Cri v. and s6.} A canopy. : 
©1653 Letanp Collect, (1774) 1V. 293 In it was a Cyil of 
Cloth of gold ; bot the King was not under for that sam Day. 
Yenian, a. [f. L. Cyllini-us (£. Cylline, 
a mountain, the birthplace of Mercury) +-an.] Of 
Mercury: Cyl/enian art, thieving, . ie 

2738 Comm, Sense (2739) . 277 Although the Cyllenian 
Art did not flourish, etc. . 

+Cyllerie. Ods. [f. Cri: sec -Enr.] Drapery 
forming a canopy. 

tg9z R. D, Ay pucrofomachia 1x Capitels. wrought with 
a waved shell worke, and cylleric or draperic. 

Cyllowre, cylour, -wre,.var. of CELURE Ods., 
ceiling, canopy, So Cylured a., ceiled, canopicd. 

¢3440 Promp. Parv. 77 Cyllowre (P. cylere), celatura. 
— Cylured iv. 77. euryd, -cred), celacus. 

Cylte, Cyluer, obs. forms of Sirr, SILVER. 

|| Cyima (soitma). Also 6 syma, 6-9 sima, 7-8 
scima, 8-9 cima. [mod.L., a. Gr. ctya anything 
swollen, 2 billow, a wave, a waved or ogee mould- 
ing, the young sprout of a cabbage (in which sense 
also L. Para, whence the botanical use). 

1. Arch. A moulding of the cornice, the outline 
of which consists of 2 concave and a convex line; 
an ogee. ; ay, 

Cymea recta: x moulding concave in its upper-part, and 
convex in its lower part. Cywia reversa (rarely teversa): 
a moulding convex in its upper part, and concave in its 
lower part. ctsad * 

1563 Snute Archit, Cib, 4 partes geuc also to Sima 
reuersa, /6id.-.C ij b, That second parte which remayneth 
of the Modulus ye shall geue vnto Syma, .1703 
Moxon dfech, Exerc, 267 Scima reversa .. Scima recta, 
or Ogec. 1726 Leon sidbertr's Archit. 11. 34b, A Cima 
inversa of the breadth of two minutes. 1761 Brit, Alac. 
II. 642 The truc cima, or cimaise. - 3850 Lerten Aliller's 
Anc. Art § 249. 258 A base of several plinths and cymas, 

2. Bot, =Cyruy rand 2. egg 7 

1706 Puuuirs (ed. Kersey), Cywta,.the young Sprout of 
Coleworts, or other Herbs; 2 little Shoot, or Branch; But 
it is more especially taken by Herbalists for the top of any 
Plant. 2978 Licurroor Flora Scotica (1792) 1, 236 The 


cyma, or little umbel which terminates the branches. 

Cymagraph (ssimagraf). [f, prec. + Gr. 
“yeagos writing, a writer. 

Erroneousty formed : the combining forms of Gr. xina 
being xvparo-, cvpos, cyaicto-, cymto-] * 

An instrument for copying or tracing the contour 


of profiles and mouldings. 

1837 séhenvum 1% Mar, x79 A paper-., from the Rev. 
R. Willis descriptive of a new Instrument invented by him 
for tracing profiles and mouldings, and which he called the 
Symagraph, 2842 R. Winuis in Cio Zug. § eli'ch. Foul, 
V. 219 (tite) Description of the Cymagraph for copying 
mouldings. 1889 «ftienvum 19 Jan. go/s The mouldings. 
have been taken full size with the cymagraph. 

Hence Cy'ma-, prop. Cymogzraph % 0nce-20h, 

3844 G. Pracoci Address Brit, Assoc. p, xilv, Carefully 
reduced and tabulated, and their mean results qyutagvaphedt 
or projected in curves, . 

| Cymaise (simé'z). <tvct, Obs. Also oymace, 
cymaize, cimaise. [I. guaise, ad. L, eymatian: 
see below.] =Cyata, Cy wvriun. 

1656 Brounr Glossegr., Cymiace ..a ledge or outward 
member in Architecture, fashioned somewhat like a Roman 
S, and termed a Wave or Ogee, 1726 Leost ldberti's 
elrchit, U1, 32a, The cymaize being any list that is at the 
topofanymember, /éit, 35. a, The headsof the Mutules are 
cut perpendicular, with acymaisgover them, 2762 Bvt, A/ag. 
IT. 642 The true cima, or cimaise, imitated in ornaments. 
“Cymaz (sims). Also 7-9 simarre, (7 s0- 
meare), 8-9 simar, symar: sce SimaRrRE, [ad. F; 
simarré (OF. chamarre) : see Cuimer 1, Sim arne.] 
“L. A robe or loose light garment for women; ¢s/, 
an under garment, 0 chemise. : : 
_- Used somewhat vaguely in poetry and fiction. 

(64x slriana cor A Persian simarre or mantle} 2697 
Davven Virgil, Encidw.196.A flow'r'd Cymarr with Golden 
Fringe, she wore, 1700—- Cymion § Iphig. too Her body 
shaded with a slight cymarr. 182g WIFFEN Sasso YI, xCI, 
Whilst young Erminia inid her vests _aside..And to her 
flowered. cymar disrobed complete, 1825 Scott .7alisun 
iii, Disrabed of all clothing saving a cymar.of white silk. 
@ 31839 .Prarp Pocuts (1863) If.°29, 1 ask not what the _ 
vapours are That veil thee like 2 white cymar. ot 


CYMATIUM. 


_ 12. = CurMer : spec. that of a bishop: 
++ 3673 Br. Parur Keser. Reh. Transp. 499 (1.) Vests. 
perikes, tunicks, cimarrs. 1762 Hume Hist. Lng. 11-31. 
5380 The episcopal habit, the cymarre and rochette. 1868 
Muay St, Paul's xi. 266 Bishop Grindal preached. .in his 
rochet and cymar. | ote 

Cymatium (sime'tiiim, -é-fiim). Arch. Also 
6-7 cimatium, 8 scimatium, 9 -ion. [L. cymea- 
déuene an ogee, an Tonic volute, a. Gr. supareov, 
dim. of <duza wave, billow, Crma.] =Crma. 

3863 Snute Archit. Cjb, Coronix..you shall denid into 
af. partes. geue one part vnto Cimatium vnder Corona. .the 
fourth part which remaineth, geue vnto Cymatium ouer 
Corona. x653 Guroier Counsel (1664) 32 The Cimatium, 
the list of the Cimatium. 1703 Moxon Afech, Ever. 267 
Scitia reversa, or Scimatium. x8s0 Lerren A/itd/er’s clic. 
Art § 274. 304 The contrast between the Doric and Lesbian 
cymatium, 1880 J. H. Mippoieron in Academy 21 Aug. 
r4x/t One of the cornices has been replaced by another one 
with different dentils and cymatium. 


Cymatolite (simze'toleit). a/i. [f. Gr. xipa, 
xUpaT- wave + -LITE.] A mineral found continuous 
with spodumene in white masses with delicate 
‘Wavy fibrous structure. 1868 Dana A/zn. 456. 

Cymbal (sitmbal). Forms: 1 cim-, eymbal, 
4-6 symbal, 5 cym-, symbale, cimbelle, 6 
cimbal, 6-7 cymball, 4- cymbal. fad. L. qu- 
balun, a. Gr. xbpBador, deriv. of xvp8y hollow of 
a vessel, cup, In OF. directly from L.; in ME. 
partly through OF. eywd/e, in 15th c. eymbale, the 
latter a learned adaptation of the L. word.] 

1. One of a pair of concave plates of brass or 
bronze, which are struck together to produce a 
sharp ringing sound. 
~ Till fate in the 18th c. apparently known only as the name 
of ancient and forcign instruments of the type described 
(esp. as mentioned in the Bible). 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cl. 5 Hergad hine in cymbalan bel 
hleodriendum hergad in cimbalan wynsumnisse. c ro0o 
Sar. Leechd, Ul. 202 Cimbalan odde psalteras odde 
Strengas. c1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 1415 Symbales & sonetez 
sware be noyse, 1382 Wycuir t Cor. sili. 1, Lam maad as 
bras sownnynge, or a symbal [1388 cymbal] tynkynge. 1398 
‘Trevisa Barth, DeP. XR. xix. oxlii. (1.495)946 Cymbales.. ben 
smytte togider and sowneth and ryngeth. 13g CoveRDALE 
Ps.cl. 3 Prayse him in the cymbals and daunse. 1553 Epen 
Treat, Newe Ind, \Arb.) 14 A great noyse of cimbals, 
drumsiades, timbrelles, shames .. and dinerse other musical 
instrumentes, 1607 Suaxs. Cor, v. iv. 53 The Trumpets, Sack- 
buts, Psalteries, and Fifes, Taboys, and Symboles, and the 
showting Romans, 1629. Minton Chsist’s Nativity 208 In 
vain with cymbals’ ring They call the grisly king. 1795 
Soutney Orcas. Pieces ii, It is the funeral march .. Hark ! 
-from the blacken’d cymbal that dead tone! @ 1839 Praep 
Poems Il. 33t.-Hark to the cymbal, and the bellowing drum ! 

b. jig. (with reference to 1 Cor. xiii. 1). 

1674 Hetps Soc. Press. xv. 217, I often: wonder at the 
sort of passionate delight which Milverton, and people like 
him, have in the tinkling of cymbals. 

2. Formerly applied loosely or ignorantly to 
other musical instruments. 

17297-$t CHAMBERS Cycé, s.v., The modern cymbal is 
a paltry instrument, chiefly in use among vagrants, gypsies, 
etc. It consists of steel wire, in a triangular form, whereon 
are passedfive rings, which are touched and shifted along 
the triangle with an iron rod held in the left hand. 1748 
J. G. Coorer Power Harmony 1. (R.), Let but the tuneful 
rod On brazen Cymbal strike. 185x Mavnew Loud. Labour 
III,.160 It took me just five months to learn the—cymbal, 
if you please—the hurdy-gurdy ain’t it’s right name. 

- 8. A’kitid of stop on an organ. 

1832 Seven Organ 174 In large organs the great organ 
often contains both a mixture and a cymbal, the latter with 
more ranks than the former, 1876 Hives Cetech. Organ x. 
(1878) 76 Cyzde2, the most acute of the Mixture stops, and 
formed exclusively of octaves. 


4. A sort of spongy cake or doughnut. U.S. decal. 
2860 in Worcester. 1867 O. W. Hotmes Guardian 
Angel xix, The genteel form of doughnut called in the 
native dialect cymdad..which graced the board with its 
plastic.forms. 


5. attrib. and Comd., as cymbal-beating, player, 
-tinkler; + cymbal doctor, a teacher who gives 


forth an empty sound (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 1). 

1649 Mittonx Ezko2. viii. (1851) 39053 How much he was the 
Disciple of those Cymbal Doctors. 1837 Cartyte Fx. Rev. 
I, vit, xi, 35x Roman triumphs and ovations, Cabiric cymbal- 
beatings. 1889 Furnivann‘in Padé Afal? G. 14 Dec. 2/2 
Some talk and writing ofa certain cymbal-tinkler being 
a greater poct.:than Browning. . : ove 

Hence (chiefly.zonce-was.) Cy’mbal“v., to play 
on cymbals; .Cy:mbaled A7/..a., (a). furnished 
with: cymbals; (2): produced or accompanied by 
cymbals ; Cy-mballing vd/.sd., playing on cymbals. 
Cymbalee'r, -liex [F.. cydalier], a cymbalist. 
Cymbarlics, music produced by cymbals. Cy'm- 
baline a., cymbal-like.” Cy‘-mbalist, Cy'mballer, 
a player on the cymbals. ace 

©1340 Cursor” JZ..73140 (Trin.) Before’ be kyng ‘in his 
palaise.. She cymbaled tomblyng.wiballe. 1864 CARLYLE 
fridh; Gt, xu, ix, With pomp and professional cymballing, 
1849 Tennyson Priicess v,.500 Among the statues, statue: 
like, Between a cymbal’d Miriamand a Jael. 186: Lytron 
& Fane Tannhéuser 22 Cymbal'd music. 1836 F. Manone 
Rel.- Father. Prout, Songs of France iv. (4859) 309 Now 
come the cymbaleers. : x859 SALa Jiv, round Clock (1862) 
279 Brassy screeds, and tinkling cymbalics, 1878 E. JENKINS, 
Haverhalme:224 The: cymbaline. clatter ‘of the ‘Turcophile 
Gazette. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Cymbatist, he that plays 
von the Cymbals. ° 1803 Med. Frud.X. 349. One of the Duke 
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of York's black cymbalists.  ¢ 1878 Oxford Bible-Helps 239 
David appointed Asaph chief of the cymbalists, 1879 IF. 
Arnoip Li, Asia (1883) 47 «A chosen band Of nautch girls, 
cuptbearers, and cymballers. 

 Cyimbalo (sitmbalo). [ad.'It. cembalo, cimbalo, 
repr. L. eymbalum CxmBaz, but applied to the dul- 
cimer, Magyar cstmbalont (cymbalom), Polish cym- 
daly.) The dulcimer, a kind of stringed instrument 
in which the strings are struck by small hammers 
held in the hands ; the prototype of the pianoforte. 
It has lately become known in England as used 
in the music of Hungarian bands. 

1879 Hirgiss in Grove I. 300/1 Cembals or Cimbale .. 
+-adulcimer, an old European name of which, with unim- 
Rortant phonetic variations, was Cymbal. According to 
Mr. Carl Engel this ancient instrument is at the present 
day called cywrdady by the Poles, and eysbalom by the 
Magyars. 1889 Pad/ Mall G. 16 May 6/1 Mdme. Schulz... 
ite is her cymbalo, with which the Hungarian band have 
of late years familiarized us. It is a system of wires 
stretched over a sounding-board and struck with wands. 

|| Cy-mbalon = Crust. 

1824 Wirren Zasso 1. Ixxi, ‘The mingled voice profound 
Of trumpet, tambour, horn, and cymbalon. 

Cymbiform (simbiffim', @ nat. Bol., etc. 
(f Latin type *eymdiformis, from cymba boat: see 
-ForM.] Boat-shaped. 

{1706 Puttuirs (ed. Kersey’, Maviculare Os (in Anat. , 
otherwise call'd Cysebiforme.} 1836 Penny Cyl. V. 2529/2 
(Botanical Terms), Cymbiform, having the form of a boat. 
1870 Hooxer Stud. /lora 387 Tofteldia .. seeds many .- 
cymbiform. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lev., Cymbiform bone, the os 
naviculare, a bone of the tarsus, 

Cymbocephalic (si:mbo,s/pha:lik), a. (error. 
eymbe-, kumbe-.) [f. Gr. x¥yBn boat + cepady 
head +-ic.] Having a skull long and narrow, and, 
as viewed from above, somewhat boat-shaped. 

1861 Sat, Rev. 7 Sept. 253 ‘This peculiar boat-shaped or 
cymbe-cephalic skull. 1878 Bartiey 7ofinard's ci nthrop. 
v.. 177 Cymbocephalic, Kumbecephalic. 

Cyme (saim). Also § cime. [a. F. cfme, cme, 
in the sense ‘top, summit’ (12th c. in Hatzf) + 
pop. L. civa=L. gma (see above); in the Bot. 
sense an 18th c. adaptation of the ancient L.] 

+1. (cime.) A ‘head’ (of unexpanded leaves, 
ete.). Obs. vare. 

1725 Braptey Faw. Dict. sv. Salle?, The Buds and 
tender Cime of Nettles by some eaten raw, by others boiled. 

2. Bot. (cymte.) A species of inflorescence wherein 
the primary axis bears a single terminal flower 
which develops first, the system being continued 
by axes of secondary and higher orders which de- 
velop successively in like manner; a centrifugal 
or definite inflorescence: opposed to RacrMr. 
Applied ess. to compound inflorescences of this 
type forming a more or less flat head. 

1794 Mantyx Rousscau's Bot. v. 55 The arrangement of 
the flowers in the elder is called a cyme. 1854 S. THomson 
Wild Fl, wm. (ed. 4) 230 The meadow.sweet, with its 
crowded cymes. 

3. Arch, =CyMa. 

1877 BuackMore Zyemea III. xvii. 106 This is what we 
call a cyme-joint, a cohesion of two curved surfaces, 

Cyme (Shaks, Alec, v. iii. 55, 1st Folio), sup- 
posed to be an error for cyvze, SENNA. 

1605 Suaxs. J/acé. v. iit, 55 What Rubarb, Cyme, or 
what Purgatiue drugge Would scowre these English hence. 

Cy’melet. [See-ner.] A small or diminutive 
cyme, a cymule. 

Cymene (soitmin). Chem. [f. Gr. sdpivor 
CumIn + -ENE.] A hydrocarbon, C,H, dis- 
covered in 1840 in the volatile oil of Roman cumin, 
and’ in other plants. So a series of compounds, 
parallel to those under CumExE: Cymio (si'mik) 
a@., of or pertaining, to the radical cymene and its 
compounds, as in cymic phenol, etc. Cy'midine, 
a base, Cy HN. Cy'mol=Cymene. Cy-myl, 
the organic radical C,) H,, of cymene, etc. Hence 
oy mylamine, cyury'lic, etc. 

ce Watts Dict. Chem, U. 295-6 Cymene or Cymol.. 
Colourless strongly refracting liquid, having a very agree- 
able odour oflemons. 1879 /did, VII. 421 Cymic Disulphide 
..is formed by oxidation ofcymic mercaptan. 1863-72 Jéid. 
Ll. 298 Cymylic Alcohol Cio His O. Hydrate of Cymyl. 
Cuminic Alcohol .. Colourless liquid, having a very faint.. 
aromatic odour, and 2 sharp spicy taste. 

Cyment, obs. form of CEMENT. — 

Cymetery, -itier, -itory, obs. ff. CEMETERY. 

’ Cymic, Cymidine: see CrMENE. ~ 

- Cymiferous (seimi'féres), a. Bearing cymes. 

- 847 in Craic, and in later‘Dicts. _- : 

- Cymitar, -er, obs. forms of Sctuitar. . 
Cy-mling: see Sittin, a kind of squash.. -_— 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 192 Cymlings (Cucurbita 

VerrUucosa). . . wie 
Cymming, brewer's vessel; see Cumntine Se. | 
Cymnelil,.obs. form of SIsINEL. : 
Cy:mobotryo'se, @:.. [f L. cfma CyME+ 

‘Borrrose.] ‘Applied to cymes arranged in a 

racemose manner’ (Syd; Soc. Lex.)w, 3 


Cymogene. (soi'medgin).: [f. eyuo- 


. deriv. of 
CYMENE + -GENE, as in F, oxygdne, etc.) A gaseous 
substance; ‘consisting: chiefly of butane, given off 


CYNAROID. 


during the distillation of crude paraffin, used con- 
densed by pressure for the production of extreme 
cold by evaporation’ (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1882). 


1886 Harper's Mag. Jan. 248 The next product [of Petro- 
leum] is known as ‘Cymogene’. 


Cymograph: see Crma-. 

Cymoid (seitmoid), @. [f. Cyma+-omp.] Re- 
sembling a cyma. 

1815 T. Forsti:r Atmos. Phenont, 145 Before storms a 
feature of cirrostratus appears, of a cymoid figure, like some 
architectural ornaments. /6#%. 193 ‘The curious cymoid 
feature --is not merely alternate bars, but the bars ure 
curiously curved. 1846 in Worcester, and in later Dicts. 

Cymol: see CyMENE. 

Cymophane (sai-motein). A/in. [f. Gr. rvpo-, 
comb. form of «ipa wave + -~pavys -showing.] A 
synonym of CHRYSOBERYL. 

1804 Fourcroy’s Chem. 11. 406. 18g0-6 O. W. Hons 
Poems, Mysterious Illness 80, Her white arm, that wore 
a twisted chain Clasped with an opal-sheeny cymophane. 

Hence Cymophanous (ssimp'finas) a, “having 
a wavy, floating light; opalescent; chatoyant ’ 
(Webster 1864). 

Cymose (seimdu's), a. Bot, [ad. L. cfinds-us, 
f, ima: see -O8E.] Bearing cymes, cymiferous ; 
of the nature of a cyme; arranged in a cyme. 
(OF an inflorescence =cen/rifugal or definite; op- 
posed to racemose.) 

1807 J. E.Sun PAys. Bet. 311 In the cymose plants. 
1872 OLiver Llem, Bot. 1, vii.83 Forms of inflorescence in 
which the peduncle, oraxis, itselfterminates in a flowerare 
termed deyvinite or cymiose. 

Hence Cymo'sely acz., in the manner of a cyme. 

1870 Hooker S4, Vora 242 Flowers..cymosely panicled. 

Cymous (sdi'mas), a. rare— 9. [ad. L. cfinrds-us, 
{, oyima, corresp. to V*. eymeix, -cuse.] = CYMOsE. 

In mod. Diets. 

Cymphan, obs. form of SympHony. 

+Cymphe. Oés. [ad. F. cynhe, ad. Li cymbium, 
a. Gr. eupBiov small cup.] 

1490 Caxton Exeydes v. (1890) 22 Eneas ordeyned to 
take many cymphes that ben vessels ordeyned for to make 
suche sacrifyce. 

Cympyl(ie, obs. form of Simpie. 

Cymric (kitmrik), 2. [f Welsh Cyt Wales, 
Cymry the Welsh, pl. of Cyw0, prob. repr. ancient 
Combrox compatriot (cf. Allobrox men of another 
country).] Of or pertaining to the Welsh people 
and language. 

(1688 R. Houme Armoury us. 4135/2 The Alphabet of the 
ancient Cymra’s or Britains. 1656 Duount Glessogr., Cym- 
raccan (from the Br. Cyraeg i, Welsh) Cambrian, 1833 
Sourney Nav, //ist, Eng. 1.1 The Cambrians, or, more 

roperly, the Cymry.] 1839 Keiguttey //ist. Zug. 1. 78 
Seneath them were the Cymric princes. _ 2 

Cymule (seimizl). Bot. [f. Latin lype *eymula, 
dim. of cjma CrMe.] A small cyme. Hence 
Cymiulo'se a. 

1880 Gray Séruct. Bot. v. 151 One of these very simple 


cymes, by itself or as a part of a larger cyme, may be called 
a Cymule. 


Cymyl: see CYMENE. 

Cymytery, obs. form of CEMETERY. 

Cyn-: see Cin-, Siy-. 

iCynanche (sine'ykz). Padi, [L. a. Gr 
kuvaryxn, f. xuv- dog- + dyyev to strangle, throttle; 
cf. Quinsgy.] A name for diseases of the throat, 
characterized by inflammation, swelling, and diffi- 
culty of breathing or swallowing; esp. Quixsy, 

1706 Puitiirs fed. Kersey), Cyanche, the Squinancy, or 
Quinsey. .'This Disease is so call'd because it often happens 
to Dogs and Wolves. 1830 Linptey Naz. Syst. Bot. 24t 
Prescribed by the native practitioners of India in cynanche. 

Cynanthropy (sinenprépi). Path. [mod. f. 
Gr. xuvav9pmros lit. dog-man : in F. gynanthropie.] 
A species of madness in which 2 man imagines 
himself to be a dog. 

x94 ‘I. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, u, 266 There are 
some that behaue themselues like dogges and wolues .. 
because they thinke they are transformed into those kinde 
of beasts, by.. that malady, which is.. named by the 
Grecians cynanthropie and lycanthropie. 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr., Cynanthropie. 1755 in Jouxson, 

Cynavaceous (sinirelfos), a. Bot, [f mod.L. 
Cynaracer, f. Cynara artichoke : see CYNAREOUS 
and -AcEous.] Belonging to the order Cyaaracew 
proposed by Lindley, identical with the suborder 
Cynaroidee: ox Cynarocephalz of Composite plants, 
including the thistles, artichoke, burdock, etc. 

1847 in Craic. Sees 

Cynarctomachy (sinasktgmiaki), s0ce-wd. 
[f. Gr. auv- dog- + dpxros bear + -paxia fighting.) 
Fighting of dogs and bears ; bear-baiting. «= - 

x663 Butter Hud. 1. i. 752 That'some occult Design doth 
ly In bloudy Cynarctomachy, “ee : 
“Cynareous (sinéeréas}, a. Bot. - [f,. mod.L. 
Cynarer, f.. Cynara artichoke, a, Gr. xurdpa: taken 
as=«wdpa artichoke.] = CYNARACEOUS. was 

1846 Linptey Meg. Kingd, 707 In general the Cynarcous 
genera are characterised by intense bitterness. -- 
“Cynaroid (sinaroid), «. Bot. .-[f. .mod.L. 
‘Cynara (see prec.) +-01D.] Allied to the artichoke; 
CYNARACEOUS. : ee 
“le4-20 | 
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technical terms by modern historians ; ¢.g. cyne- 
bot (Boor sb.t 9), the king’s boot, compensation 
‘paid to the people for the murder of the king. 

a@x000 in ‘Thorpe O. £. Laws 1, 186 Gebirab seo cynebot 
Sam leodum, 1872 E. W. Ronertson Hist. Lss. 208 
‘ Blessed to king, and raised to his cynestole by Archbishop 
Eanbald.’ 1874 Stusns Const. Hist, § 59 A fine of equal 
amount [to the king's zwergild}, the ' cynebot, was at the 
saine time due to his people. 

[Cyne, crroneous for cyue, Crvy.] 

Cynegetic (sinédzertik), a. (s0.). rare. [mod. 
ad. Gr. euvyyerix-ds pertaining to the chase, f. 
awnyérns huntsman, f. xuv- dog +#yérns leader. 
In F. eyndgétique.] A. adj, Relating to the 
chase. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. um. Diss. Physic 2 Our 
Modern Practitioners... understand as little of them, as they 
do of the Geoponick, Hilsreconohick, or Cynogetick 
Physicks, 1838 W. H. Drunmonp Nights Anim. v, 36 To 
indulge their cynegetic propensities in the fox chase. 1887 
Times 3 Oct. 6/t A Cynegetic Exhibition, including 
weapons and appliances used in the chase. 

. 6, pl. Cynegetics : hunting, the chase. 

1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Pseued. Ef. 1, viii. 32 There are extant 
of his in Greeke, foure bookes of Cynegeticks or venation. 
1887 St, Bernards xv, 178 Dr, Octavitts Puffemup.. Member 
of the Royal Institution of Cynegetics. : 

+Cyner, Obs. [ad. L. cénes-em.] Ashes, cinders. 


¢x420 Pallad, on Hush. xu. 366 A yespon alto grounde of 


cyner. 

Cynew, obs. form of Sixew. 

Cynic Gi'nik), a. and sh, Also 6 cinike, 6-7 
cinick(e, cynicke, -ike, -ique, 6-8 cynick, (7 
cinnick(e, cynnick). fad. L. cywie-2s (perh. in 
part through F’. ; cf. cendcegue, 1521 in Hatzf.), a. Gr. 
xuvixés dog-like, currish, churlish, Cynic, f. «vor, 
twuv-és dog: see -Ic. 

In the appellation of the Cynic philosophers there was 
prob, an original reference to the xurécapyes, a nasium 
where Antisthenes taught ; but popular use took it simply 
in the sense ‘ dog-like, currish’, so that «vwy ‘dog’ became 


a nickname for ‘ pie] i ae 
A. adj. 1, Belonging to or characteristic of 


the sect of philosophers called Cynics: see B1. 

1634 Mitton Comzs 708 O foolishness of men ! that. .fetch 
their precepts from the sc tub, Praising the Jean and 
sallow Abstinence! 1846 Trexcu A/irac. iii. (1862) 145 The 
Cynic philosopher. 1868 tr. Zedler’s Socrates 247 The Cynic 
Pgilosophy. claims to be the genuine teaching of Socrates. 

2. Having the qualities of a cynic (see B 2); 
pertaining to a cynic ; cynical. 

1597 Pilg”. Parnass. w. 468, 1 am not such a peece of 
Cinicke earthe That I neglect sweete beauties deitic. 1676 
Grianvitt Seas. Refi. 136 No sullen or Cynick humours, 
but the eon plne of all mankind. 318zx W. R. Srencer 
Poems 51 Cold Cynic censurers. 1851 DisraeLi Live Ld, 
G. Bentinck (7852) 12 The cynic smile. .the signal of a con- 
tempt which he was too haughty to express. 

3. Cynte year or period: the cantcular cyele of 
the ancient Egyptians; see CANICULAR 3. 

1607 VorseLt Jour. Beasts (1673) 112 That Egyptian 
Cynick Year which is accomplished but once in 1460 years. 
1837 /raser’s Alag. XVI. 632 This erratic period of 1461 
years became the great regulating cycle of the egyptian 
calendar, under the name of the cynic or canicular period. 
4, Cynte spasue: see quot. 1882. 

: 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xiv. 474. A _Cynick Spasm 
came upon him. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cynic spasnt, 2 cone 
vulsive contraction of the facial muscles of one side. .so that 
the teeth are shown in the manner of an angry dog. 

B. sé. 

1, Oneofa sect of philosophers in ancient Greece, 
founded by Antisthenes, a pupil of Socrates, who 
were marked by an‘ ostentatious contempt for case, 
wealth, and the enjoyments of life; the most famous 
was Diogenes, a pupil of Antisthenes, who carried 
the principles of the sect to an extreme of asceticism, 

1547-64 Bautpwin Afor. Philos. (Palfr.) 1. xix, He fel 
straight, to the sect of the cinikes, and became Diogenes 
scholer. x64z Howe.t For. Trav. (Arb.) 13 Like the 
Cynique shut up alwaye ina Tub. x75x J. Brown Sha/tesd. 
Charac. 174 All the old -philosophers, from the elegant 
Plato walking on his rich carpets, to_the-unbred cynic 
snarling in his tub. x868 tr. Zeller’s Socrates 256 ‘To the 
Cynic nothing is good but virtue, nothing bad but vice. 

2. A person disposed to rail-or find fault; now 
usually : One who shows a disposition to disbelieve 
in the sincerity or goodness of human motives and 
actions,‘and is wont-to express this by-sneers and 
sarcasms; a sneering fault-finder, + ‘0: '. 

1896 Edward IT, 1, i; Age is a cynic, not a flatterer: 
1899 B. Jonson Lv. Afan out of Hunt, wii, Thou art such 
another Cynique now, a man: had , need walke; upright! 
before thee, 1632, Hrywoop /voz Age. 1. Wks. 1874 IIT, 
281 Peace Cinicke, barke not dogge. * 1782 Cowrer Prog”. 
Err. 175 Blame; cynic, if ‘you can, quadrille or ball: ” 1866 
Aucer Solit, Nat, §: Mai 1. 63. he cynic, who admires 
and enjoys nothing, despises and censures everything. 1879 
G. Merepiru Egolst vii. (1889) 69 Cynics are only hippy 

in making the world as” barren 


u to others as they have 
-made it for themselves, a : 
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‘Cynical (sinikil), a.” [f. as prec. + -aLy 
1. Resembling the Cynicphilosophers in contempt 
of pleasure, churlishness,. or’ disposition to. find 
fault ; characteristic of.a:¢ynic; surly, currish, 
misanthropic, captious ; now’esZ..disposed to dis- 
believe in human sincerity or goodness; sneering. 

1588 GREENE Pandosto (1607) .24 Canst thou not loue? 
Commeth this.Cynicall passion of prone desires, or peeuish 
frowardnes? 161g J. Sternens Satyr, Zss, (ed. 2) 43 They 
seeke, .'To be accounted sharpe and Cynicall. 1670 P. Henry 
Diaries § Lett. (1882) 225 In lodging, dictyapparel, cynical 
below the calling of a Gospel-minister, ‘1824 D'Israutt 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 440 Our cynical Hobbes had no 
respect for his ies. 3875 Farrar Silence & V. iii. 65 
A cynical journalism which sneered at every belief. 

+2. Belonging to the sect of Cynic philosophers ; 
=Crnic a. 1. Obs. rare. 

1675 Otway Alcibiades 33 Let the Cynical fool call 
pleasure a toy. . ae : 

3. With etymological allusion: Relating to a 
dog; dog-like. . 

1616 Butioxar, Cynical, doggish. ¢ 1645 Howein Lets 
(650) III. 27 Besides this Cinicall, ther is a kind of 
Wolvish humor hath seizd upon most of this peeple. 1869 
Sir G. Bowyer in Times Sept., Writing .. in ‘ecclesiastical 
Latin’ (to which a more cynical name might be given). 

Cynically (sinikali), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a cynical way; after the manner of a cynic. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxi. § 9 Fraudes .. and vices 
. handled. .rather in a Satyre and Cinicaly, then seriously 
and wisely, 1614 Br. Haut Recoll. Treat. sor Not Cyni- 
cally unsociable. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt Journ. France 1. 82 
I was.. feeling.. cynically disposed. 1856 Tutackrray 
Christinas Bhs. (1872) 43 Our street from the little nook .. 
whence I and a fellow lodger. cynically observe it. 

Cy‘nicalness. vare—°. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Cynical quality or character. 

1727 Batter vol. 11, Cynicadness, Churlishness, Morose- 
ness. | | In mod. Dicts. 

Cynicism (si‘nisiz’m). [f. Crxic+-isu. Cf, 
CyNIsM. 

1. (cotth capital C.) The philosophy of the 
Cynics: see Cynic Br. 

1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend xxiv. (1881) 143 Yet his 
sober contempt of the world wrought no Democritism or 
Cynicism, no laughing or snarling at it, 1868 tr. Zellers 
Socrates 268 The leading thought of Cynicism is the self- 
sufficiency of virtue. , 

2. Cynical disposition, character, or quality. 

x672{see 1]. 1847 Lyrrox Lucretia (1853) 152 The cyni- 
cism of his measured vice. - 188: P. Brooxs Candle g 
Lord 150 The bitter cynicism of the newspaper satirist, 

b. An instance of cynicism ; a cynical utterance, 

189 Sfectator 20 June 847/: That he had uttered his 
dangerous cynicisms. 

Cy:nicocra‘tical, a. [See Crnic and -crat.] 
Of or pertaining to a ruling body of cynics, , 
_ 188r L. A. Tottemacne in Frail. Educ. Oct. 225 Power.’, 
in the hands of a Cynicocratical Conclave. 

+ Cyniph, Oés.: see CinIPHEs. 

1607 ‘l'opseLL Serfents (1653) 763 Among the Cyniph 
plagues, this still shall bear the bell. @ x63x Donne Ess. 
(1651) 183 When they attempted to make Cyniphs. 

|| Cynips (si'nips). Zvtom. {mod.L.; accord- 
ing to Darmsteter, formed by Linnzens from Gr. 
kuv- dog +Ty a kind of cynips, or insect that eats 
vine-buds, etc. (Others have thought it an altera- 
tion of late L. ecutphes, setniphes, in Vulgate, Zxad. 
viii. 16, rendering Gr.oxvidbes.) Alsomod.F.cynips.] 

The typical genus of the gall-flies, hymenopterous 
insects which puncture plants in order to deposit 
their eggs, and thus produce galls or gall-nuts. 

Hence Cy‘nipid, an insect of the Cyipidw, or 
family allied to Cyxi~s. Cynipi-dean, Cynipi-- 
deous, Cyni'pidous adjs., of or pertaining to the 
Cynipide or gall-flies. 

1977 Jacutroor Flora Scotica 11. 583 Excrescencies 
occasioned bya small insect called Cynips, 1884 A thenzune 
15 Nov, 628/r Oak-galls produced by cynipidean insects. 
-Cynism (si‘niz’m). rare. [a. F. cyuisme, late 
L, gynismus, Gr. xuviopés Cynicism, f. niov, ruv- 
dog, Cynic: see -Ism.] = Cynicism. 

1833 Tirewatt in Philol. Afus, 11. 540 The cynism of 
Antisthenes. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 395 Principles. .of 
licentiousness_and moral cynism in literature. 1854: tr. 
Lamartine's Celebr, Char. 11. 49 From some unintelligible 
cynism in Janguage, 

Cynke, obs. form of Sixx, 

Cynnaber, cynne, obs. ff, Cinnabar, SIn-. 

Cyno-, a. Gr. «vvo-, combining form of xdéav 
(xvv-) dog; occurring in Greck in many com- 
pounds, partly adopted ‘and largely imitated in 
modem technical ‘terms and nonce-words, as ¢yio- 
genealogist, cyno-phreno logy; also - Cynoclept 
[Gr. «dénrys thief; cf. cvvozAdnos dog-stealing], 
a dog-stealer. Cyno-graphy [F. cynographie], a 
writing or treatise on dogs. Gyno‘logy, natural 
history of dogs. Cyno'philist [F: cynophile; £ Gr. 
$tdos loving], a lover of dogs: ~Cynopho-bia [Gr. 
$éBos panic fear], aversion to and dread of dogs. 
Gyno'podous @. (Gr, 705- foot], dog-footed, having 
feet'with non-retractile claws." Cyno'rrhodon [so 
Fy3-f. Gr. fd8ov rose], dog-rose, wild-rose. 

1863 H. KinosLey 4. Lllio€ xxiv. (1865) 223 He was the 
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greatest. .cyneclept,-or dog-déaler, in England. -3839 New 
Aouthly Mag. LVI.-63 Your good cynogenealogist will 
trace;out +. the pedigree, of; any particular , race. * 1878 
Bartiey.tr. Topinard's Anthrop. Introd. 9 Cynology bein 
the natural history of the dog. ‘1890 G. Fieminc in z9¢h 
Cent. Mar. 50s Consider the perpetual abolition of the 
diabolical muzzle, ye cynophilists. -x879 M. D. Conway 
Deinonot: 1. v1. v..136 The wild ‘notion of Goethe, joined 
With his cynophobia.’ 1706 Puiturs'(ed. Kersey), Cyzor- 
vhedon, the. wild. Rose,‘or Sweet-brier: Rose: : 1744‘ARM- 
stronc Preserv. Health 1, 278. Where the cynorhodon with 
the rose For fragrance vies. -18x7 N. Drane Shats. Il, 8x 
‘The colour of the cynorhodon, or canker-rose, .. “* 
ynocephalic (sino-, sainastfelik), a. -[f as 
next+-I0.] =CYNOCEPHALOUS. ce 

1887 B, Heap (ist. Numnorunt 723 Hermes -. holding .. 
caduceus and cynocephalic ape. * “" : beste es 

Cynoce'phalist. [f. as next + -1sv.] =Crso- 
CEPHALUS. 3 

1656 Bioust Glossogr., Cynocephalist, 2 beast like an 
Ape, but having the face of a dog: a Babion. 1837 WireL- 
wricnt tr. 4 ristophancs 1. 312 Contend’st thoti with a cyno- 
cephalist ? . s x See 

Cynocephalous (sino-, sainosefiles), a.’ [f. 
next +-ous.} Pertaining to or of the nature ‘of 
a cynocephalus; dog-headed. eo 

1831 Mus. Gore in Frases’s Afag. lV. 13 The cyno- 
cephalous species. x889 Raweinson Phanicia 227 A huge 
baboon or cynocephalous ape. : : 7 

| Cynocephalus (sino-, soinose'falis). PI. -i. 
Also 5-7 anglicized cynocephale. [L., a. Gr. 
kuvoxépados dog-headed, the dog-faced baboon, f. 
nuvo- dog- + xepady head. In mod.F. cynoceéphale.] 

1. One of a fabled race of men with dogs’ heads. 

¢1400 BAuNDEV. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 Men and wymmen of 
pat ile hase heuedes lyke hundes 3} and pai er called Cyno- 
cephales. 1650 Butwer Authropomet. 7 It may be the 
Cynocephali were but men with such heads, discovered by 
some Grecian. 1816 G.S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. WU. 479 
‘Lhe cynocephali or dog-headed priests of. . Anubis. ; 

2. A kind of ape having a head like that of.a 
dog; the Dog-faced Baboon. In Zoo/. taken as 
the name of the genus. ~ 

x6or Hounaxn Pliny 1. 157 They..liue of?the milke of 
certain beasts that we cal Cynocephales, hauing heads and 
snouts like dope: Ibid. 1.232 Apes that be headed and long 
snouted like dogs, and thereof called Cynocephali. 1607 
‘Torsern Pourge Beasts (1673) 6 The shape of their snout 
like a cynocephale. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 
207 ‘Ihe last of the ape kind is the Cynocephalus, 2876 
Bircu Rede Lect. Egypt 27 Their fauna, comprising the 
cynocephalus and the camelopard, - 7 

+Cy'nogloss. rare. [a. F. cynoglosse (Paré 
16th c.), ad. L. cynoglossum, Gr. kuvdyAucaor, f, 
xuvo- dog-+yA@aca tongue} The plant Cyxo- 
Slossun. or Hound’s-tongue. Mot Cad 

1704 F, Fuuter Med, Gym, (1718) 93 Another Plant, the 
Cynogloss. .scems not unlikely to be of use. x 

rynoid (sitnoid), a. [ad. Gr. across 08. 
like, canine, f, xuvo- dog.] Dog-like, allicd’in 
form to the dog; belonging to the Cyaotdea or 
canine division of the Carnivora. . 

Cynomome, obs. form of Cixnanion. : 

Cynomorphic (sino-, sainomgsfik),.a, “TUlti- 
mately f. Gr. “uvdépopdos, f. xuvo- dog- + poppy form. 
Cf. mod.F. eynomorphe dog-shaped.] |. - 

lL. Zool, Belonging to the division, Cynomorpha 
of catarrhine monkeys, ; 

2. (wonce-use, app. afler anthropontorphic.) Re- 

lating to a dog’s ideas and ways of looking at 
things. So Cynomo'rphism. ut. 
, 3892 L. Roninson in.Contem/. Rev, Sept. 360 An instance 
of the operation of the cynomorphic idea can be seen in the 
behaviour of a dog when a bone is given to him. | /did. 359 
There is, affecting the dog’s point of view, almost un- 
doubtedly such a thing as cynomorphism. - 

Cynoper, obs. form of Cinnabar. 

Cynopic (sin-, soingpik), a. wonce-wd, [f Gr. 
xuvwmns dog-eyed, shameless .(f. xvvo- dog- + ap, 
an- eye, face) +-10.] Dog-faced, shameless. 

1854 Bannan /Zadient. 416 This canicula. .is equal to the 
gigantic white shark in cynasic impudence and rapacity. 

Cynosuyral (sind-, saindsitioril), a, [f. next + 
-AL.] Relating to or of the nature of a cynosure, 

B55 Kinestuy Jest, fof 17/2 That cynosural triad 
fof poets). x885 Huxtey in 7fmes 9 June 10 ‘T’o preserve 
the statue in its cynosural position in this entrance-hall. 

Cynosure (si‘no-, soitnesiu) Also 6-7 in 
Lat: -form. « [a. F. eynosure (16th c,)j ad. L. eyno- 
sitra, az Gr. nuvéc'oupa dog’s tail, Ursa Minor.) - 

1; The northern constellation Ursa Afinor, which 
contains in ‘its tail the Pole-star; ‘also applied to 
the Pole-star. itself. ac 
_ 1996 Frrz-Gerrray Str J", Drake e68e)a4 Cynosure, whose 
praise the seaman sings. z6rz Davies Hi7hy Jreland, ele. 
(1787) 199 The circuit of the Cinosura about the pole. “1627 
May Lucan ut. (1631) 239 These Ships .. the Cynosure 
D. Liovy Vay. LY 
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Guides straight along the sea. 1992 
1v. 72 The stedfast Cyndsure renown'd at sea. 

2. fig. a. Something that serves for guidance or 
direction; 2 ‘ guiding star’. - ; 

1596 Frrz-Gerrray Sir, Drake (1881) 33 The Cynosura 
of the purest thought, Faire Helicé, by whom the heart 
is taught. .-x649 Br. Hauu Cases:Consc, (1650) 9. For the 

uidance of our either caution or liberty. .the oncly Cynosure 
is our Charity. ‘x69 Woop .4 74, O.von, 1, 18 He hath written, 
The-Rudiments of Grammar. .the Cynosura for many-of 
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ourbest Grammarians. 1809 Mrs. West Afother (1810) 225 
i 4 victor-flag Flames like a steady cynosure. 

: b. Something that attracts attention by its bril- 
liancy or beauty’; ‘a centre of attraction; interest, 
oradmiration, ~ re pes , 

frs99 Broughion's Lett-viii. 96 You Cynosura and Lucifer 
of nations, the stupor-and admiration’ of the world.] 1601 
Br. W. Bartow.Serm. Paules Crosse 64-Himselfe..the 
Cynosure of their affections.- 1633-Mivron ZL’ Allegro 77 
Some beauty «: The Cynosure of neighbouring cyes. 1837 
Cantvie Jr. Rev.I. ui, The fair young Queen. .the cyno- 
sure of all cyes. _ 2870 DisracLi Lothair \xxxiii. 445 Before 
another year elapses Rome will be the cynosure of the 
world, ~- 

Cynque, Cynter: obs. ff. of Canquz, Crvrre. 
° Cynthia (sinpii). .[L. Cyuthia (dea), the 
Cynthian goddess, ze. Artemis or Diana, said to 
have been born on Mount Cynthts; hence the 
Moon.] -A poetic name for the Moon personified 
as @ goddess. ‘Hence Cy‘nthian, of the Moon. 

1632 Mitton Penserosa 2 While Cynthia checks her 
dragon yoke. 1680 Otway Caius Marius tv. i, The reflec- 
tion of pale Cynthia's Brightness, 1814 Dvron Lara u. xxiv, 
When Cynthia's light almost gave way to mom. 1632 
Litucow Traz. vu. 318 Nylus increaseth. .when the Sunne 
«warming with his vigorous face, the Septentrion sides of 
these Cynthian Mountaynes, | 

urenic (siniurenik), @ Chem. Also kyn-. 
[f. Gr. xuv- dog + ofp-ov urine.) In cynerente acid, 
a crystalline substance occurring in the urine of 
the dog, Called also Cynwixio acid, 

31860 in Mew Syd. Soc. Yeamdh, 100, 1868-82 in Warts. 

yon, obs. form of SoIon. 

Cyparesse (Spenser): see Cypress J. 

Cyperaceons (sipéré*fas), a, Bot. [£. Bot. 
L. Cyperdcer, f. Cyperus: see -aczous.] Belong- 
ing to the Cyperacer or Sedges. 

1852 Tx. Ross Himboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 217 Cyperaceous 
and gramineous plants. 

So Cype'roid a., allied in structure to a Cyperus. 

Cyperographer. zoce-wd. [Cyrenus.] A 
writer on sedges. So Cypero‘logist. 

188r Bentuam in Fou/. Linn. Soc, XVII 361 This essay 
seems not to have fallen into the hands of any subsequent 
Cyperographers, 

e's; obs. form of Cypress. 

Cyperus (saiptords, sdicpérds). Bot. [L. 
epperus, -0s, 2. kind of rush, a; Gr. xéretpos, xdmepos 
(Herod.), an aromatic marsh-plant.]. A large 
genus of endogenous plants, giving its name to the 


NO. Cyperacex. About 700 species are described ; . 


C.. longus is the Sweet Cyperus, or English Galin- 
gale, having aromatic and astringent roots. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal 1. ix. (1633) 13 Cyperus Grasse hath 
roots somewhat like Cyperus. 1658 Sim ‘I’. Browne Gard. 
Cyrus iv, Why oy waters afford the hottest and sweetest 
plants’as Calamus, erus and Crowfoot. 1837 Howrrt 
Ruri Life wh (286a gra Lo! cyperus decks the ground. 

Cyphae, var. StpHao, the peritoneum. 

Cyphel ‘(oi-fél). -[Pad. Gr. xdpeddra pi, the 
hollows of the eas, clonds of mist: see next.] 

L. “Formerly & name: for the Houseleek (Semper- 
vinunt)-; now’a book*name for orig both ciagear 
5 x Ray NV. C. Words Cyphel, Houseleek. _ 178: 
wink Boi. Prk tsien rei 2) Tos Cherleria sedoldes 
..Cyphel. 3883 G. ALLEN Afountain Tulip in Longm. 

Aag., The Scottish asphodel, the mossy cyphel. 

‘2. Adapted ‘form of CyPHELLA. 

|| Cyphella (seifela). Bot. Pl. -«. [mod.L., 
ad, Gr. «i@edaa (plural) the hollows of the ears.) 

_L. Acup-like depression on the under surface of 


“the thallus of some lichens. 

‘x857 BerweLey Crypiog. Bot. § 452. i 

2. Generic name of some hymenomycetous fungi. 

Cypher, var. Crrsrr; Cyphon, obs. f. Srexon. 

Cyphonism (seiféniz'm). Gr. Antiq. oer 

Gr..xcupanopss, sarge by the rior, crooked 

piece of wood, bent yoke of a plough,-a sort-of 

pillory, f. «66s bent, crooked.] Punishment by-the 
tbo, a sort of pillory in which slaves or criminals 
were fastened by the neck (Liddell and Scott). 

For notions formerly held about it see quot, 1848, 

ry27-sx in Crrampins Cyc/.. 1848 Warton Late Lut, 
Cyphonisuz...some suppose to have been the smearing’ of the 
body with honey, and exposing the person to flies, wasps, etc. 
But the author of the notes on Hesychius ‘says... that’ it.. 
signifies that kind of punishment still used by the Chinese, 
called... the wooden collar, by which the neck of the male- 
factor is bent or weighed downward. = ss 

{| Cypho'sis, Path. Also kyphosis. [iiiod.L., 
a.-Gr. xépoots, humpbacked condition, f. «dpéds 
bent, hunch-backed.] _ Backward curvature of the 
spine; hump-back. Hence Cypho‘tic a; hump- 
backed (Syd. Soe, Lex). . : 

1847 Sourtt tr, Chelits' Susg- II. 164 The losdosis ig most 
easy, the cyphosts the most difficult of cure. xe Tagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 13 Kyphosis, _x878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, 
T. 277. - 1889 Trevas Alan, Surg. 11.338 In the, confirmed 
kyphotic curve of old age treatment is of little avail. = 
- I Cypreea: (seipr®%). Zool... [mod.L, f. Cysria 
a name of Venus: cf, Vertus-shell, Artemis, and 

-Othier‘names of conchology.] ‘The extensive genus 
of. “gastropods containing the ’-cowries. Hence 
Cypre'id, a gastropod of the, cowrie family, 
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Cypreide. Cypreeiform, Cypres‘oid adjs., re- 
sembling or allied to the cowries. 

+Cy'pre. Ols. Also cypyr, -ur, cipre, -er. 
[ad. L. cyprus, a. Gr. xdapos (from Kempos Cyprus), 
the henna plant. The.L. form also occurs.] 

1. -The henna-shrub (Lawsonia alba or inermis), 
with fragrant white flowers, found in the Levant. 

1382 Wyciur Song Sol.i. 13 The clustre of cipre tree [1611 
Fara ald 2 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xvi. xxv. (1495) 
618 Vhe Cypre is a tree in Egypte lyke to Olive in leues. 
1958 Warne tr. Alexis’ Secr. 11. 50 b, Take.,Damaske roses 
«. Bengewyn, Cypre Alexandrine, [1748 Pail. Vans. 
er Cypmus grows..asa Shrub of ten or fifteen Feet in 

cient and has very much the Appearance of Privet.] 

2. Used by confusion for CrPREss 1 

arqgo Sir Fglam. 277 Cypur treys were growyn owte. 
34.. Moc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 716/41 //ee cipressus, a cypyrtre. 
3583 Sranyirurst devess 11. (Ard.) 66 A ciper by the churche 
seat abydeth. 1632 Litucow /'rav. 63 Cypre-trees. 

| Cy pres (sz prz). [Late Anglol'r.=¥. sé pres 
so near, as near.] Zaz. As near as orga 
applied to a process in equity by which, in the 
case of trusts or charities, when a literal execution 
of the testator’s intention becomes impossible, it is 
executed as nearly as possible, according 1o the 
general purpose. (Used as adv., sb., and adj.) 

1482 Littteron Zexures § 352 En ceo cas si I’baron deuy, 
viuant In feme, deuant ascun estate en le taile fait a eux, 
&c. donques doit le feoffee per la ley faire estate a Ia feme 
cy pres Ie condition, et auxy cy pres lentent de Ia condition 
Ney il poit faire. [1628 Coxe On Litt. 219 In this case if 
the husband dyeth liuing the wife before an estate in taile 
made vnto them, &c. then ought the feoffee by the law to 
make an estate to the wife as neere the condition, and also 
as neere to the entent of the condition as he may make it.] 
1802 Vesev Reports VII. 42 The question. .is, whether the 
gift fails on account of the death of the trustee; or, whether 
the doctrine of cy Jres takes place; and whether the Court 
sees its way sufficiently to execute what was the general 
intention, 1872 J. A, Hessey Mor. Difficulties Bible v. 112 
A cypres or 2pproximate administration of a trust is ad- 
missible. 2885 Vaucuan Hawiins in Law Aef. 29 Ch. 
Div. 562 ‘She general intention of the testator..will be 
carried out cy-fres, 

'b. fig. An approximation. 

18g0 Zatt's Mag, XVI1. 7609/2 The variety of metres intro- 
duced is as happy a cy-Aves as the language admits of. 

Cypress 1 (oiprés), Forms: 4 ciprese, 
eypris, sypres, 4-5 cipris, 4-7 cipres, cypres, 
5 cipriss, -ys, cyprys, syprees, -ese, cupresse, 
5-6 cipresse, 5-7 cypresse, 6 cipreis, cyparesse, 
syprys, cypers, (6-7 cipers, 7-8 «ov. ci-, 
cyprus), & cipress, 4, 7- cypress. [ME. c/pres, 
cypres, etc., a. OF. ciprés (12th c.), ey pres (= Pr. 
cypres, It. cipresso), ad. late L. cypressus (Vulgate, 
Isidore, oe: ad. Gr. «usdpicoos . cypress. The 
earlier L. adaptation of the word was cupressus ; 


the later cypressus and rare cyfarissus were re- 


fashioned after Gr. The current Eng. cypress is 
assimilated to the late L. form.] 

1. Awell-known coniferous tree, Cupressus semper’. 
virens,a native of Persia and the Levant, extensively 
cultivated in Western Asia and Southern Europe, 
with hard durable wood and dense dark foliage; 
often regarded as symbolic of mourning (see c). 
Hence, the English name of the genus. : 

@1300 Cursor Al, 1377 (Cott.) Cedre, ciprese [v. ~ cipres 
cipris], and pine. «1400 PistilZo/ Susan 6g Pe sauyne an 
sypres, selcoup to sene. 2§x3 Douaias Zncis Wi, x. 47 
‘The cipres berand yeh thair bewis. xgsx Turner Herbal 
1. (1568) N iij b, ‘The lefe of Cypres neuer falleth, but is euer 
grene. x6x Bucroxar, Cypresse, a tree .. very tall and 
slender, the tymber whereof is yellowish and of a pleasant 
smell. 1797 Mrs. Ranctirre /talian vi, A garden, shaded 
with avenues of melancholy cypress.- x872 Oxiver Elem, 
Bot. 247 The wood of Cypress. .is almost imperishable; the 
gates of Constantinople made of this wood lasted 1, r00 years. 

b. The wood of spr tree. pas 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 8007 (Gitt.) pu sal find pa wandis are, 
Of cydyr, pyne, and of cypress. ¢ 1386 Cuatcer Sir ah as 
170 His spere was of fine cipres. 1474 J. Paston Lett, No, 


739 II. 110 My wryghtyng box of syprese. x1g04 Bury 
Wills (1850) 98 My colyr of syprys. x62x Lapy M. Wrotn 
Urania 261 Into 8 coffer of Ciprus .. he shut it vp. 1673 
Phil. Trans, VU. 6013 Another sort of wood, calle 


Cypress. . better than any Pine for Masts. 
ce. The branches or sprigs of the tree, used at 

funerals, or as a symbol of mourning. Also jig. 

1s90 Spenser J, Q.11. i, 60 The great earthes wombe they 
open to the sky, And with sad Cypresse seemely-it embrave, 
159% —Daphn. \xxvi, Vouchsafe to deck the same [a hearse) 
with Cyparesse. 1695 Prior Ode after Queen's Death v, 
Let the King dismiss his Woes. .And take the Cypress from 
his Brows. 1762 Sterne -79~ Shandy Il. Ixxv, Tis one 
thing for a soldier.to gather Jaurels—and "tis another to 
scatter cypress. 38g0, TENNYSON 17 Afei1. LXXXIV. IV, But 
that remorseless icon hour Made cypress of her orange 
flower. ey pee 

2.-a. Applied to various trees or shrubs allied to 
the true cypress, as African C., the genus Wid. 
dringtonia (Miller Plant-nx.); Bald, Black, or 
Deciduous C., Taxodinim distichum ; Embossed 
C., the Chinese genus Giyipfostrobus;; Japanese O., 
the genus Retixospora; Swamp C.; the -genus 
Chamezcyparis (Millery; 8 1 ae 

2794 Manrvx Rousseau’s Bot. xxviii: 447 Deciduous 
Cypress has the leaves in tivo ranks, and spreading .it is 
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a native of America. 1866 Trras. Bot, 967 Retinospora’.. 
R. obtusa, the Japanese Cypress. .very fine forest tree, eighty 
or more feet high. a ‘ Fe <a 

b. Applied to various plants taken to resemble 
the cypress-tree, as Broom C., Kochia stoparia; 
Dwarf C., Heath C., names proposed by Turner 
for Lycopodium alpinum; Field C., Ajuga 
Chamapitys; Garden C., (@) in Gerarde, Arie- 
mista maritina 3 (6) in Lyte, Sestolina Chama- 
cyparissus; Standing ©., Gilia coronopifolia; 
Summer 0., Aochia scoparia. 

[¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.116 Genim pa ylean wyrte & cypres- 
sum, & dracentsan & huniz.] 18948 ‘Turner Names of 
Herbes 25 Chamaccyparissus .. maye be called in englishe 
heath Cypres, because it groweth amonge heath, or dwarfe 
Cypres.” 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xviii. 28 Called .-in English 
:;Ground Pyne, Herbe Iue, Forget me not, and field 
Cypres. /6id. xix. 29 Some call it in English Lauender 
Cotton, and som Garden Cypres, 1878-86 Brirren & 
Ho.taxn Plani-n., Cypress. .2, Tamarix gailica.—Cormu, 

8. attrib, @. Of cypress or cypress-wood. b. Re- 
sembling the foliage or shade of a cypress ; cypress- 
like; dark, gloomy, funereal, 

2896 Suaxs, Tas. Sho it. i. 353 In luory cofers I haue 
stuft my crownes : In Cypres chests my arras counterpoints, 
1599 Lane. Wills 11. 228 A Cypresse chest standing in the 
like parlour. 1659 T. Pecke Paruasst Puerp. 67 Great 
was Macedo; but the Stagyrite, As much out shin’d; as 
bright Day, Cypress Night. 1890 A thenznim 19 Nov. 665 
Plenty of cypress sentimentality in Kensal Green. 

4, Comb., as cypress-arbour, -bough, -bud, -cone, 
grove, -leaf, ~shade, -spire, -swamp, -limber, -iree, 
-wood, -wreath; cypress-crowned, eypress-like adjs. ; 
cypress-apple, the fruit or cone of the cypress ; 
cypress-knee, 2 large woody tumour occurring 
on the roots of Zavadiune (Treas. Bot.) ; eypress- 
moss, the Alpine or Savin Club-moss (Ly'copodium 
alpinum); also the moss Aypaune eupressiforme ; 
*F cypress-nut, the roundish fruit or cone of the 
cypress; cypress-spurge, Luphorhium Cypartssias 
(called by Lyte cypress tathymal;; cypress-vine, 
a name of several American species of Zpomuu, 
convolvulaceous climbing plants. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 148 Its Fruit, 
call'd the “Cypress-Apple. 1883 A. Dousox Old World 
ddylls, Dead’ Letter \. vi, And still the “cypress-arbour 
showed ‘Ihe same umbrageous hollow, 1720 Gay Poems 
(1743) Il, 152 Black *Cypress boughs their drooping heads 
adorn, 2829 Praep Hoes (18651 1. 359 Pale, “cypress 
crowned, x82 Brros Cf. Aan, it. xxxvill, The pale 
crescent sparkles .. Through many n “cypress grove. 1889 
Science X111, 176/2 Processes. sufficiently developed to be 
classed in importance with the *cypress knees, 1640 Pariin- 
son Z%eat, Bot., *Cypress-moss, Lycopodinnt alpinum, 
1769 J. Watiis Nat. Hist, Northumberland 1. viii. 282 

reeping Cypress-Moss, or Heath-Moss is frequent on 
Cheviot. 2797. Curios. in flush. §& Gard. 54 The Wood- 
Spurge, the *Cipress-Spurge, and the Mirtle-Spurge. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens i. xxix. 359 ‘Che fifth kinde called *Cypres 
Tithymal. 1335 CoverpaLe LEcclus. xxiv. 13 As a *Cypers tre 
ypon the mount Hermon, 1828 SHELLEY Rez. [slam v. liv. 
5 The banquet.. Was spread beneath many a dark cypress 
tree. 186r Miss E, 4 Beaurort Leypt, Sepulchr. 11. 
xxiv. 324 A very fine hall, with a ceiling of *cypress wood, 

+Cy'press2, Ods. [A corruption of L. eyperus, 
cyperos, app. confounded with Cypress] ‘The 
Sweet Cyperus or Galingale. 

©1430 Tivo Cookery-bks, 21 Vyaund de cyprys bastarde.. 
take whyte Gyngere, and Galyngale, and Canel fayre 
y-mynced. 1 ‘compl, Scot, vi. 67, 1 sau cipresses, that is 
gude for the fluxis of the bellye. 1607 Torsett Four/. 
Beasts (1673) 143 Against tikes, lice, and fleas, anoint the 
dog with bitter almonds. .or roots of maple, or cipers. 1712 
tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1. 35 Long Cypress .. 1s a knotty 
Root. 1799 C. Smit Laboratory IL. 4oo Add one drachm 
of the powder of cypress. 

b. Comb., as eypress-poder, cypress-root. 

1634 W. Tinwuyt tr. Baleac’s Lett. 99 Enjoyning me * 
never to goe to the Warres, ie when Muskets are charged 
with Cypres-powder, r6ga Urqunart Jewel Wha (a Bp 
229 Like another Sejanug, with a periwig daubed with 
Cypres powder. 1990 W. Wooovitte Aled. Bot. 1. 75 note, 
"The root [of Arum maculatunt) is used by the French to 
wash the skin with.. under the name of Cypress Powder. 
1879 Prior Péart-n. 6r Cypress-root, or Sweet Cypress. . 
2 plant the aromatic roots of which are known as English 
galingale, Cyferus longus. 

+ Cypress 3, Ots. or dial. Forms: 5-7 cipres, 
6-9 cyprus, 0-7 cypres, cy-, cipresse, 7 cipress, 
5- eypress; also § (cipre), cipyrs, 6 sipers, 
sipars; (cyrpe), 6-7 sypers, sipres, 7 sypress, 
sipris. [prob. f, OF. Cégre, Cypre, the island of 
Cyprus, from which, in and after the Crusading 
times, various fabrics were, brought: see, Aldis 
Wright; note to Shaks, Txvelfth Neght ul. i, 119.) 

1. A name of several textile fabrics originally im- 
ported from-or through:Cyprus: a. A cloth of gold 


~ or other valuable material. » .. Se ais 
_z[ex400 Juv. in Sir F. Palgrave Kall. § Invent. Treas. M1. 


358 Primerement, xxv draps d’or,de diverses suytes dount 
BH ac Capce les. autres de Lukes] x4.. Laxct. P, PZB. 
xv: 22' (MS. O,) Clenlich yelobed in cipres [MS..C. cipyrs 
B. purpre] and in tartaryne. ‘a 1440, S77 Degrev. 1482 The 
scochenus of many kny3t Of gold and.cyprus.was i-dyst. 

*2.: A-valuable quality. of satin, called more fully 
Satin of Cypres, satin Cypres,y +! ri nae 

* 3833 in Weaver Wells 1V¥tdls (1890) 27 A Sondays ‘gowhe 
of blak lyned with sattyn of sypers. 1548 Hatu Chroln 


CYPRESSED. 


(1809)499 Long-aid large garmentes of blewe Satten panned 
with St res, poudered with spangles of bullion golde. zg3g2-3 
Inv. Ch, Goods, Staf_in Ann. Litchfield WV. 3p. On redde 
wéstement of saten sipars’ with all things to hitt. 1603 
Draperics sold at Norwich, in 38th Rep. Keepes Public 
BS icllay Sars a of Naples..Paris clothes ., sattins of 
Cipres; Spanish sattins. . 

> @. esp. (= Cypress lawn) A light transparent 
material resembling cobweb Iawn or crape; like 
the‘latter it was, when black, much used for habili- 
ments of mourning. : 

{2398 Tes. Ldor. I. 240 Unum [velum] de cypres. 2402 
Lid, 1, 289, ij flameola de cipres.} 1577 Even & Wittes 
List. Trav. 260 With two Oxe hornes, as it were, made of 
fine cypres hangyng downe about theyr eares. 1894 Nase 
Unfors. Trav. 83 A hundred pages in sutes of white 
cipresse. 26xx SHAks. Hint. 7. 1. iv. 221 Lawne as white 
as driuen Snow, Cypresse blacke as ere was Crow. 1616 B. 
Jonson £pigr. Ixxtii, One half drawn In solemn cyprus, 
th’ other cobweb lawn. 1678 Puititrs, Cifvess, a fine curled 
Stuff, part Silk, part Hair, of a Cobweb thinness, of which 
Hoods for Woinen are made, 31721 Loud. Gas. No. §930/1 
Officers wearing Mourning Scarfs of Cypress. 2722 /bid. 
No. 6084/4 The Colours furled and wrapped in Cypress. 
[2820 Scott A/onasé. xviii, The murrey-coloured double-piled 
Genoa velvet, puffed out with cipras} 

transf. 1718 Warver True Amazons (ed. 2) 3 Having 
four Wings .. with strong Fibres round and cross them, to 
strengthen the fine Cypress of which they are framed. 

2. A piece of cypress used as a kerchief for the 
neck or head, as a band for the hat, etc., in sign of 
mourning, and the like. 

1830 Parser. 205/2 Cypres for a womans necke, crespe. 
3840 Four P.P.in Hazl, Dodstey I. 350 Sipers, swathbands, 
ribbons, and sleeve-laces. r60r Suaks. Tzved, MN. ut, f. 13 
A Cipresse, not a bosame, Hides my heart. 2609 Drxxer 
Gulls Horne-bh., Him that wears a trebled cyprus about his 
hat. r6zx Frorio, Melaregli, shadowes, vailes, Launes, 
Scarfes, Sipres or Bonegraces that women vse to weare. 
@1717 Parxece Night-Picce on Death 72 Why then thy 
flowing sable stoles, Deep pendant cypress, mourning poles. 

8, attrib. (or adj.). & Of cypress. 

1530 Paiscr. 173 CresAine.a cypres lynyn clothe, 2607 
WS. Purttan Stage Direct., Minter the widow Plus, Frances, 
Mary, Sir Godfrey, aud Edmond, all in mourning; the 
latter in a cyprus hat, 1632 Mitton Peaseroso 45 Sable 
stole of cypress lawn. 1678 J. Pumurs Tazverniers Trav. 
Persia t¢ 10 The Travellers are wont to wear black Cypress 
Hoods. .over their Faces. 

b. Resembling cypress in texture; gauze-like. 

1g98 Svivesrer Du Bartas 1. vii. (1641) 64/2 ‘he Spider 
«neat and nimbly her new web she weaves. .Open, lest else 
th’ ungentle Winds should tear Her Cipres ‘Tent. 1733 
Wanver 7rue Amazons (ed, 2) 30 Not only Bees, but al 
other Creatures having a Cypress wing. ; 

ce. Dark grey with darker markings; hence 
cyprus-cat, a variety of tabby cat (/ocal). ; 

1837 Wuicut Prov. Dict, Crpress-cat, atabby-cat, East. 
1879 Lussock Fauna of Norfolk 7 An immense cat of 
a cypress colour. 1887 Vv. & Q. 7th Ser. IV. 2809/1 While 
discussing the merits of a new kitten recently with a lady 
from Norwich, she described its colour as ‘Cyprus '—dark 
grey, with black stripes and markings. 

Cypressed (sai*prést), a. [f Cypress! + -xp%.] 
Planted or adorned with cypresses. 

18s0 Sir A, De Vere Pict. Sh. it. 248 The citied hills, the 
cypressed vales, 2861 ‘uorssury Turner (1862) L. 222 On 
the Cypressed Hill. 

Cyprian (sipriin), a and sé, Also 7 Ciprian. 
[f L. Cyprinus of Cyprus+-an. In PF. eyprien.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to Cyprus, an island in 
the eastern Mediterranean, famous in ancient times 
for the worship of Aphrodite or Venus. 

ay Massincer Gé. Di. Florence v. ii, By all the vows 
which lovers offer at The Cyprian goddess’ altars. ¢ 1673 
Roxb. Ball, VI, 110 A stranger unto Love am I..The 
Ciprian Boy shall not destroy My freedome and my 
Reason. : ‘ i 

2. transf. Licentious, lewd; in 18-19th c. ap- 
plied to prostitutes. 

1s99 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iti, 184 Consuming all the 
yeare In Cyprian dalliance, 2783 Woxcort (P.. Pindar) 
Ode. to R.cl's. ix, Wks. I. 33 A Damsel of the Cyprian class. 
3859 Sad, ev. VIII. 71/1 ‘The Cyprian patrol which 
occupies our strects in force every night, 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Cyprus, a Cy- 
priote; hence ¢razsf. A licentious or profligate 
person ; in Jater use sfec. a prostitute, 

1598 Marston Pygural, ii..145 See how he paccth like 
a Ciprian. 1819 J. H. Vaux Alem. 1. 72 A very interesting 
young Cyprian whom I. .attended to her apartments. 18z9 
Sis 17 Sept. 4/3 A cyprian of the lowest: grade. - 1845 tr. 
Custine's Kupive of Czar U1. 84° The expenses of these 
poor cyprians were not diminished in the same proportion as 
their gains. ee Ate eis: 

Cypriferous. (seipri-feras), a. Geol. [f. mod: 
Zool: Ls Cypris (from L, Cypris a name of Venus) 
+-FEnous.] Abounding in fossil shells of the genus 
Cypris-of frestiwater crustaceans. ‘ 

1833 Lyety Pr.-Geol III. 233 Green cypriferous marls.  ” 

+ Cyprine, a.) Oés7° [Erroneous formation. 
L. epprinum,: Gr. xénpwov are deriv, of Cyprus 
Cypnru, the henna plant]’ ere: 

1656 BLounr Glossogr., Cyprine..of or belonging to the 
Cypress-Trée. {Hence in Asn 177g and mod. Dicts.] a 

Cyprine (si-proin, -in), @.2 Jchth. . [ad: Le 
eyprinus; a.’Gr.cuspives carp.) Belonging. to 
the carp genus Cyfrinus, or the . carp “family, 
Gyprintde, te a a eee, 


oF ate toes a 
3828 in Wensrer 5 whence hi mod. Diets, - 2 o-. - 2 
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- Cyprine (si:proin), sé. Afin. [mod. £.L. eyprius 
of CoPprER q.v.] . A blue variety of VESUVIANITE 
supposed’ to contain copper. . 

1823 Pritiirs Afin, 262 Cyprine, 

Cyprinid (siproinid). Jehéh. [f. mod.L. 
Cyprinide, the family of fresh-water fishes of 
which the carp, gfrinis, is the type] <A fish of 
the carp family. So Cypvri‘niform a., carp-like 
in structure. 

Cyprinodont (siproinodgnt), Jchth. [f. as 
mod.L. generic name Cyprinoadton, from L. eyprinius 
carp + Gr. d8ov7- tooth.} 

. so, A malacopterygious fish of the family 
Cyprinodontide, of which the typical genus is 
Cyprinodon ; they differ from the cyprinids in 
having the jaws more projecting and toothed. 

1857 Acassiz Nat. //ist. U.S.1. 48 Among fishes .. the 
Cyprinodonts, the Chatodonts. 1887 C.C. Assorr Iaste- 
Land Wand. vi. 166 The many-barred_cyprinodont that 
throngs every stream from Maine to Florida. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to this family. 

Hence Cyprinodontid, -do'ntoid a., of or allied 
to the Cyprinodonts. 

Cyprinoid (Ssipreinoid), a. and sd. Zehth. [f. 
L. gprinus carp + -o1v.] 

A. adj. Resembling or allied to the carp ; be- 
longing to the division Cyprinoidea of fishes, com- 
prising the Cyprinide and other families. 

1859 Topp Cycé. Anat. V. 287 In the cyprinoid families. 
1876 BeNEDEN A nin. Parasites 9 A cyprinoid fish. 

B. sé. A fish belonging to the PLL Aele 

1849-52 Loop Cycl. Anat. TV, 1146/2 The vascular tissue 
.-on the palate of the Cyprinoids. 1878 Bete Gegendaucr’s 


Comp. Anat. 525 In the Cyprinoids the mucous membrane 
. is Interwoven with. .muscular fibres, 


Hence Cyprinoi-dean a. and sd. 

Cypripe’din. Ald. [f. F. gpripede = Bot.L. 
Cypripedium Lady's slipper (Linnwus Gen. Pi, 
Jools’, app. a corruption of Cyfripodium, f. Gr. 
Kuapis Aphrodite + zodis shoe, mébtoy little foot.] 

A brown powder prepared from the roots of 
Cypripedium pubescens, a North American orchid ; 
used as an antispasmodic. 

1 in Watrs Dict. Chem, 11, 300. 

tl x18 (sai‘pris). Zool [mod.L., a. Gr, Kumprs 
Aphrodite. (Names of Venus are applied to many 
shells.)] A genus of minute fresh-water crustacea, 
ris the body enclosed in a delicate bivalve 
shell. 

31832 Lyet. Princ. Geol, U1, 275 This cypris inhabits the 
lakes and ponds of England, where it is not uncommon, 
1860 Gossy Kom. Nat. /1ést. 63 Tiny cyprides and cyclopes 
disporting in the umbragcous groves of their world. 

Cyproid (sdi‘proid). Zool. [f. prec, + -OmD.] 
A crustacean allied to the Cypris. 

3852 Dana Crust, 1. 1407 Species of Cyproids. 

Cyprus, cyprus-lawm: see Cypress 3. 

Cyprus (Bo/.): see Crpne. 

Cyprusite (soiprisait). Alin. [f. Cyprus + 
-1rE.J_— Asulphate of iron occurring in Cyprus. 

1882 Dana Alin. App. iii. 33 Crprusite. (Named 1883.) 

Cyprys, obs. form of Cypress |. 

fiCypsela (sitps/la). Bot. [mod.Lat., ad. Gr. 
xupédn hollow vessel, chest, box.] A kind of dry 
one-seeded fruit; an achene with an adnate calyx, 
as in the Compositw. 

1870 BentLey Bot, 313 The Cypsela differs in nothin; 
essential from the achaznium, except in being inferior ind 
of a compound nature. 1880 Gray Struct, Bol. vii. § 2. 295 
An akene with adnate calyx has been termed a Cypsela. 

Cyrseline (si*psffoin), a. Zool. [£. L. enpseltes, 
a. Gr. wtpedos the swift] Of the family Cypse- 
Hide or genus Cypsedus of birds, comprising the 
Swifts. f 

3874 Woon Nut. list, 287 The Swifts, technically called 
the ‘ Cypselinie ', or Cypscline birds - 2 

So Cy’pseliform, Cy*pseloid, Cypselomo‘xphic 
adjs., having the form or structure of a Swift; 
belonging to Huxley’s group Cypselimorphe. 

selous (si*psiles), @. Bos. [f. Cypsena + 
-ous.J Of the nature of a CypsEa. 
1878 Masters Henfrey's Bot. 292 The involucre, the 
cypselous fruit, and the pappus. 
yreean, obs, form of CrROEAX. ; 
r609 Dowsam Chr, Liberly 95 The Cyrcean cup of the 
Libertines. .transformeth Christianisme into Epicurisme. 

Cyrele, Cyreuite, ctc.: see Cmene, etc. 

Cyre, obs. form of Sir, Sme. ae 

Cyred, obs. form of CERED Jf/.-@. | - Rae 

1558-80'W. Warbé tr. ldevis’ Secr. 1. 1: 14 b, A Violl well 
stopped with waxe and cyred clothe. -.* 


Cyrenaic (seir/n#ik), aand sé. [ad. L, Cyre-- 


uate-ts, a Gr. Kipnvateds, f£. Kupyvy Cyrene, a 
Greek colony in Africa, In mod.F. Cyrdnaigue.] 
A.. adj. Belonging ‘to the school of the Socratic 
philosopher Aristippus of Cyrene, whose. doctrine 
was one of practical hedonism. =”. 
*1641 ‘Minton Ch.. Govt, w: (1851) 179 Not Epicurus, nor 
Aristippus with all his Cyrenaick rout. 1845 Maunicy Wor. 
&. Met. Philos. in Encyel, Aetrop. sésn The Cyrenaic 
doctrine: .terminated in Epicurism. . onl ae 


.° CYST, 


~ytenaic philosopher ; 


~-B. sh. A a follower. of 
Aristippus. : : 

1586 ‘T. B. Le Primand. Fri Acad, 1. 222 Aristippus and 
all the Cyrinaiks, 2983 L. M.:tr, Du Bosg's Actomplishtd 
Woman I. 200 [Aristippus] by birth a Cyrenian; from 
whence his followers were call'd Cyrenaics. 1889 A thenzune 
2 Nov. 592/r.Even the Cyrenaiés upheld a certain standard 
of personal dignity. petonee ie Be ha eta ee 

Hence Cyrena‘icism, the doctrine of Aristippus. 
Cyrene'an, Cyre’nian @,=CYRENAIC.....* 

1882 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 214 This reads like an avowal 
of Epicureanism or of the more selfish philosophy of pleasure 
known as Cyrenaicism. 1828: Zdin. Revs XLVIIL 221 
A peculiar school of philosophy, known over the leiterced 
world by the title of the Cyrenean. 1847 Craic, Cy7enian. 

Cyrillic (sirilik), a. [f. the proper name CyriZ 
 Cyrill-us) + -10. In mod.F. cyrillique] Applied 
to the alphabet employed by the Slavonic peoples 
of the Eastern Church, the invention of which 
is attributed to St. Cyril in the gth century. * The 
Cyrillic is distinguished from another ancient 
Slavonic alphabet, the Glagolitic (q.v.}. “3 

1881 Academy 26 Mar. 226 The Slaves, when they became 
converts to Christianity, framed two alphabets, the Cyrillic 
and the Glagolitic. 2884 Saf Rev. 7 June 761/1 The 
Russian Government... had already forbidden the printing 
of Lithuanian texts in any but the Cyrillic character. 

Cyving, obs, form of Sy ince. 

Cyziologic (siriolp'dzik), a. In 7 kyrio-. The 
analogical form of Curiotocto. So Cyriological. 

1655-60 Sraxiey //ist. Philos. (1701) 350/t In the Kyrio- 
logick way, to express the Sun, they make a Circle; the 
Moon, a Crescent. 2824 Jounson Topoyraphia YW. 434 
Cyriological Hieroglyphics, in which the figures were taken 
in a proper sense; as the image of a man was placed for 
a man, 1828 Wesster,’Cyriologic, relating or pertaining 
to capital letters. (An error, reprinted in Jater Dicts ] 

Cyrographer, obs. form of CuirocrarHER. 

Cyxto- (sisto-), repr. Gr. «vpro- from xuprés 
curved, arched. In some recent technical terms, 
as Cyrtoce'ratite Palvont., a fossil cephalopod 
of the genus Cyrtoceras, having the shell incurved 
or bent likea horn. So Cyrtoceratitic, Cyrto’- 
ceran adjs.; Oyrtoceratid, a member of the 
family containing, Cyvfoceras. Cy'rtograph, an 
instrument for the same purpose as the cyrtometer 
(Syd. Soc. Lex). Cy'xtoid a., resembling a hump 
or swelling on the back (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cy'rto- 
lite A/in., a variety of zircon with the pyramidal 
planes convex (Dana). Cyrto‘meter (1°, cyrio- 
metre), an instrument for measuring and recording 
the curves of the chest; also (/Vilsou's C.) for 
measurement of the head ; whence Cyrtome'tric a., 
Cyxtometry. Cy'rtostyle, a circular portico pro- 
jecting from the front or other part of a building 
(Webster, 156.4). 

1867 Amer. Gral, Se, Ser. uw. XLIV. aa) Beloke the blow. 
pipe cystolite glows brilliantly. 1870 S. Gre sluscultation 
& Pere. ii. 10 The Cyrtometer. 1879 Kuoay- Princ, aled. 45 
When the outlines are drawn on paper by the help of the 
cyrtometer, 2885 Lance? 26 Sept., A cyrtometric.tracing 
trken of the chest about the.nipplelevel. “" «+ eo 

Oyrurgien, -erie, early ff, Cumunrcron, ete. 

OCysars, -ers, -ors, -ours, obs. ff. Scissors. 

Cyse, Cyser, obs, forms of Sizz, C1pER, 

Cysme, obs. form of Scuisst. at ono 

Cyst (sist). Also 8 cist. [ad. mod.L. eystrs 
(in earlier use : see Crstis): in mod.F. Ayste.]. 

1. Biol. A thin-walled hollow organ or cavity in 
an animal body (or plant) containing a liquid 
secretion ; a bladder, sac, vesicle. : 

¢1720 W, Ginson Farvier’s Dispens. ii. 1. (1734) 36 Under 
their (vipers) tongue is 2 little Cyst or bag where the poison 
is deposited. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 228 The nk or 
Cuttle fish. .is furnished with a cyst of black liquor. . 1866 
Treas. Bot., Cyst..the hollow spaces in parenchyma in 
which oily matter collects, as in the rind of the orange. 

2. Path. A closed cavity or sac of 2 morbid or 
abnormal character, containing liquid or semi-solid 
matter, ; ‘ 

173%-2800 Baitey, Crs/..a‘l'umour where the obstructed 
Matter collects as ina Bag. 2807-26 S. Cooren /irst Lines 
Surg, (ed. §) 25 In abscesses of long standing, the cysts are 
often of very considerable thickness. . 

Sig. 1884 Faunt ina Funk: As it were, form an indetible 
cyst of penal associations round the very idea. 

b. spec. The sac enclosing a hydatid, or larval 
form of-a. species. of -7wiéa or tape-worm, found 
parasitic in man and various other animals. © (Cf. 
ACEPHALOOYST.) | ~ arin 

1913 Cnrsetpen Axaé, (1726) 181 The liver full-of hy- 
datids, and cysts of hydatids adhering to it. 1888 Rorutstos 
& Jackson Anim. Life 23x The cyst‘in which the Cysts 
cereus lies is formed by the irritated.tissues of its host. 

3. Biol..and Cryptogamic Bot.. A cell or cavity’ 
containing reproductive bodies, embryos, etc.; ¢. 
the spore-case of certain fungi. Pee 

1857 BerkeLex Crypiog. Bot. 134 Miller informs us that in 
C. tuberculosa, hehas repeatedty seen two kinds of cysts, one 
scarlet, and constituting antheridia, the other larger and at 
length producing spores. 3867 J, Hoae Microsc. 1 i. 263 
They occasionally develop an “enveloping cyst and‘ thus 
become encysted-zoospores, ee 
4. Comd., as cyst-fluid, -wall,.-worn ;- opstelike'n, . 
1836-39 ‘opp Cyc. cinat. 11, 220/2- Cyst-like tumours, 


+ 1849-9 Lid. LV. 95/2 Atrophy of the renal textures depens: 
dent on cyst-formation. 1871 Homes Syst, Sven. (ed, 2) 
V. 917 The cyst-worms ofone animal give rise to tape 
worms in another and vice-versi. 

Cyst, obs. form ‘of Cis. ; 

-Cyst-, combining form of Gr. «doris, Crat be- 
fore vowels: (cf. Grsri-, Crsro-): as Oysta‘igia 
[F. eystadgie; Gr. ddkyos pain] Pazh., pain in the 
bladder, es. ofa spasmodic character. ,Cyste'otasy 
[Gr. éxracis extension : see Ecrasts], dilatation of 
the bladder; sfcc. a form of lithotomy in which 
the néck of the bladder is dilated so as to allow of 
the removal of the stone. Cy'stelminth (Gr. 
€Apivs, EApwvO- worm], a cystic worm. Oyste’n- 
chyma,; Cyste‘nchyme [Gr. éyxupa infusion}, 
a kind of connective tissue occurring in some 
sponges, and presenting analogies to the paren- 
chyma of plants; hence Cysteuchy:matous a. 
Cysthepa'tio a. (Anat.) [F. cysthépatique: see 
Heratto], applied to ducts supposed to pass directly 
froin the liver Lo the gall-bladder. 

1887 SotLas Shonges in Eucycl, Brit. XXII, 419 A tissue, 
systenchyme, which in some respects resembles certain 
forms -of vegetable parenchyme, occurs in some sponges. 
ibid., Cystenchyme very commonly forms a layer just below 
the skin of some Geodinidz, particularly of Pachymatisma. 
1678 Puintirs, Cysiepatich Arterie. 1839-47 Topp Cycé. 
Anat. Ill. 176/1 Among the Chelonia the gall-bladder .. 
receives its secretion through. -cysthepatic ducts, 

Cysted (sistéd), a. rare. [f. Cyst + -ED.] 
Enclosed in a cyst, encysted. 

1985 in Jounson (Cisted); hence in later Dicts. 

yater, cysterne, obs. ff. Sister, CISTERN. 

Cysti- (sisti), combining form of Gr. xvorts, 
Cysr; in many modern technical words: as Oy- 
sticolous a. [L. -colus inhabiting], inhabiting a 
cyst, Cystiferous @. [L. -/er bearing], bearing 
or producing cysts. Cy‘stiform a., of the form 
of a bladder or cyst. Cysti'gerous a. [L. -ge 
bearing], bearing or containing cysts, Oystirxheea 
[F. eystirrhée] =cystorvhea (see CysTo-), Oy'sti- 
tome [F. cystéfome; Gr. -ropos cutting], an in- 
strument for cutting open the capsule of the 
crystalline lens, 

3885 Atheneum 11 Apr. 474/2 The cysticolous Myzosto. 
mida. ; These parasites inhabit cysts.,which..are malfor. 
mations of the tissues of the host produced by the irritation. 
8 He Nee Cycl. Anat. II. 407/2 The Cystiform Entozoa, 
1883 W. Roperts Uvin. § Keual Dis. (ed. 4) u. i. 239 
Dense’ fibrous tissue, containing many large cystiform 


‘ 


spaces, 1870 Hotes Syst. Surg. 1. 511 Cystic or cystigerous 
growths, 1830 S. Coorer Dict. Pract, Surg. 373 Cystitome, 
Cystic (sistik), 2. [a. F. cystigue (Paré 16th 


¢.), ad, mod.L. cysticus, £ Gr. type *evorucds, f. 
wdoris : see Cyst and -t0.] 

1. Anat, Pertaining to or connected with the gall- 
bladder; as cystic artery, duct. , 

16341, Jounson Parey's Chirurg, 111 The cysticke twins 
from the gate yeine [of the liver]. @ 2738 ARDUTHOT (J) 
The bile is of two sorts; the cystick..or the hepatick. 183 
R.-Kuyox Cloguet’s Anat,zo2 The cystic artery. .sends a very 
considerable twig between the liver and gall-bladder. 

2. Pertaining to the-urinary bladder. 

388z Mivant Cat 186 The depression in which the bladder 
lies is called the cystic fissure. 

db. Cystic oxide: «Cystine. Cystic calculus, a 
‘urinary calculus containing cystine 5 so cystic urine. 

810 Edin, Rev. XVII. 166 Dr. Wollaston proposes to 
name it the cystic oxide. 1834 Goon Study Med. IV. 407 
The Cystic Calculus has a crystalline appearance. 1839-47 
Tote ee Anat. IIT, 805/2 Cystic Oxide is wholly dissi- 
pated by heat. : : 

3. Path, Of the nature of a cyst ; characterized 
by formation of cysts, containing cysts (Cyst 2). 

19713 R. Russrut in Phil. Trans. VIII. 277, I sepa- 
rated a Cystick Tumour. 1877 Rosents Handbé. Med. 1. 
30 Ovarian dropsy..is a cystic disease of the ovary. | 

4, Enclosed or living in a cyst, as a hydatid. 

:18g9 Toon Cyc. Anat, V. ag/e The Cystic Entozoa. 
1877 Huxiey /nv. Anins iv. art In this condition the 
animal is what is termed a Cystic worm, or bladder-worm. 


|Cysticercus (sistissskds). Zool, Pl. -ci 
(sai). [mod.L., f. Gr. «doris bladder + «épxos tail. 
F. eysticergue.]” The scolex or larva of 2 tape-worm 
in its.encysted states 2 hydatid. Eee 

1841-92 T. R. Jones Anine Flag (ed. 4) x32 The dis- 
covery that the cystiform Entozoa, Cawususand Cysticercis 
..are merely the Sco/eces of ordinary Tape worms. 1875 
H.’ Warton Dis. Eye 24 The cysticercus, the .. larval 
state of the..pork ‘tape-worm, gains access to the human 
body by being swallowed in an earlier larval condition. 

ence Oystice'rcal @., Oystice'rcoid a. and 

5b., Cysticercoi‘dal@ .. | - oe. : 

"38g8°Cortanp Dict. Pract. Med. 11. 11. 1385 A portion of 
the Tguiz pass through<a true cysticercal (bldder-worm) 
stage. /bid., True Cysticercé-occur only in warm-blooded 
animals. .and cysticercoid forms principally in cold-blooded 
animals. 2877 Huxtev Anat. Juv. Anin. iv. 212 The dog 
devours the louse, and the Cysticercoid becomes a 7zziza 
eucuntering in his intestine, I 


Qysticle.(sistik’l).’ [dim,- of Crsv after 12- 


type *cysticiila: see'-CULE.] A’small cyst : applied 
by Owen to an‘ organ, supposed to be that ‘of hear- 


ing,.in some’ Acalephu. 


sésg Owen Anat. Juv. Anion. ix. 169 The part, for which, : 


- Fexwick in Brit. Aled. 
. Of the incandescent-lamy 


1807 


from its characteristic constancy... 2 havé -proposed the 
definite term of ‘cysticle’, Jéid. 1 In Socse Acaleains 
the cysticles are not complicated with pigment-cells. 

Cystid (sistid). [f mod.L. cystis Cyst +-m.] 

1, Geol, A member of the order Cystidea or 
Cystoidea of fossil echinoderms ; a cystidean. 

x86z2 Dana Alan. Geol. 162 The Cystids are the most 
anomalous of Radiates. 1877 Lr Conte Elen. Geol. (1879) 
299 Stemmed Echinoderms or Crinoids, may be divided into 
three families, viz. : x. Crinids, 2. Cystids, 3. Blastids. 

2. Zool, ' The sac-like ciliated embryo of some of 
the Polysoa’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1877 Huxtey Anat. liv, Anim, viii. 459 From one end of 
this cystid, one or more polypides are developed from 
thickenings of the wall of the sac. 

Cystidean (sistid#in). Geol. [f._ mod... 
eystidea, f, cystis: see Cyst and -1D.] =Cystip 1. 
, 1862 Daxa Alan, Geol, 398 Cystideans..became extinct 
in the beginning of the Devonian, 1876 Pac Adv. Te.vt- 
Bk. Geol. xii. 207 So may a cystidean. -be considered a sea- 
urchin attached to the bottom by a similar jointed column. 

iCysti-dium. Zot. Pl. -ia. [mod.L., repr. 
Gr. type *evaridior, dim. of «dares bladder : in mod. 
F, cysiidion: sometimes anglicized Cystide.] 

1. Link’s name for a 1-celled, indehiscent, supe- 
rior, membranous, apocarpous fruit; = utriculus. 

2. One of the projecting cells originating among 
the basidia of hymenomycctous fungi, and supposed 
to be sterile basidia. 

1858 Carrenter Veg. Phys. § 778 These. .cystidia have 
been supposed to have the nature of antheridia; but this is 
uncertam. 188x Gard, Chron. No. 403. 369 Cystidia are 
distinctly hyaline and glutinous bodies. 

Cystine (si-stain). Chem. Also -in. [mod, 
f, Gr. xéores bladder + -1NE.] An organic base, 
C,NHO,SO,, a yellowish crystalline substance, 
found in a rare kind of urinary calculus. 

31843 Jones in Trans. Med.-Chirurg. Soc. XXV1. 110 The 
Inyers exterior to this nucleus contained no cystine. 

attrib, 1853 G. Biro Urin. Deposits (ed. 4) vii. 187 The 
specific gravity of cystine urine is generally below the 
avernge, 1885 W. Roperts Urin. §& Renal Dis. (ed. 4) 1. 
fii, 89 ‘Lhe following case of cystine calculus .. occurred in 
the Manchester Infirmary, = R 

Hence Cystinu'ria, the condition of body in 
which cystine is found in the urine. 

1853 G. Binv Urin. Deposits vii. 193. 

|| Cystis (i'stis). Ods. Also 6 chistis. [med., 
or mod.L., a. Gr. xtoris bladder.] =Crsv. 

548 TrauERon Vigo's Chirurg. u. vy. 39 Thys caustyue 
Medicyne hathe strengthe, to breake the node..euen to the 
chistis or purse. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 110 The 
humour [is] contained. .in a vesicle or little bladder, though 
some affirme it hath no cyais or bag at all. 1758 Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 249 The Cystis of the Hydrocele. 


|| Cystitis (sistartis). Pach. [f. prec. + -17T8. 
¥. cystite.] Inflammation of the bladder. 

1996-83 W. Cutten First Lines § 432 (2827) 11. 83 The 
Cystitis, or inflammation of the blndder, 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. (1879) U1. 60 Cystitis is a common consequence 
of stone, prostatic disease, stricture, or gonorrhoea. 

Cysto- (sisto), combining form of Gr. xborn = 
«boms bladder, cyst, usually in reference to the 
urinary bladder; as in Cystobubo'nocele [sce 
Busonoce cE], hernia of the bladder through the 
inguinal opening. Cy'stocele [F. cystocéle ; Gr. 
xqAq tamour, CELE], hernia of the bladder. Cy’sto- 
cyte [-orTs], one of the large and cyst-like cells of 
cystenchyma in sponges. Cysto'genous [-GENOUS}, 
producing cysts, cystiferous, Cystomo'rphous 
[Gr. poppy form], having the form of a cyst, cyst- 
like. Gy'stoplast (Lio/,.) (Gr. mdaordés formed, 
moulded], a cell having a cell-wall, Cystopla‘stio 
a. (Surg.), belonging to cystoplasty. Cy'stoplasty 
[F. cystoplastie], an operation for repair of the 
bladder, as in the case of vesico-vaginal fistula, 
Cystople'gic a, relating to cystoplegia or paralysis 
of the bladder. Cystorrheo'a [Gr. gofa flow, flux}, 
a flow of mucus from the bladder, vesical catarrh. 
Cy'stoscope [Gr. -cxoros viewing}, sé. an instru- 
ment for examining the interior of the bladder ; 
v.to examine (the bladder) with this instrument. 
Cystosco'pic a., relating to or performed with the 
cystoscope. Cy:stospasm, spasm of the bladder. 
Cystospa‘stic a, relating to cystospasm. Cysto- 
tome [so in F.: Gr.,-vopos cutting], an instru- 
ment for the operation of cystotomy; also an in- 
strument for lacerating the capsule of the crystalline 
Jens in the operation for.cataract. Cysto-tomy 
[Gr. -roma cutting], cutting into the bladder for 
extractiqn of a stone or other purpose. 

x860 Mayne F.xpos. Lex. 254 Cystebubonocele .. 2 rare 
kind of Hernia, in which the urinary bladder protrudes 
through the inguinal opening. x8xz in R. Hoorer Afed. 
Dict., Cystocele. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 343 The 
bladder is liable to protrude from the pelvic cavity, con- 
stituting what is denominated a cystocele. /éid. 43Catarrh 
of the bladder, technically denominated cystorrhoca. 2889 

i ‘Foul. 6 July, Since the introduction 
ip cystoscope. 1893 Jé7d..10 June 
1209 In_nearly-every case of tumour which I have cysto- 
ore ee Tiek Soe TL, toe The operator now grasps 

ITH tr. ade | 
the cystotome with his right hand, 1869 Weis Diseases: | 


CYTISUS. 


of Eye 237 For fiap extraction I prefer -Graefe’s cystoteme. 
1yzt_Battey, Cystotomy, the cutting of the Bladder. 1888 
Pall Hall G. 19 Sept. 6/2 General Salomon .. underwent 
the operation of cystotomy yesterday. 

Cystocarp (sistokiip). Bot, [f. Crsro- + Gr. 
xapwés fruit.] The sexual fruit of the Floridesx, 
a group of A/gw ; also called Cryprocarr. Hence 
Cystocarpic @. 

1875 Bexxerr & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. 213 The receptacle, 
here termed the Cystocarp. /did. 235 The cystocarps con- 
sist of branches formed of only one or two cells. 1889 
A thenzum 14 Dec. 826 The specimen exhibited [Gracilaria 
divergens] possessed tetrasporic and cystocarpic fruits. 

Cystoid (sistoid), @ and sé. [mod. f. Gr. 
xtomts bladder, Cyst +-01 3 in mod. F. eystotde.] 

A. adj. 1, Path, OF the nature of a cyst. 

1871 Hotes Syst, Surg. (ed, 2) V. 256 Cystoid formations. 
1874 Jones & Stev. Pathol, Anat. 185 Cystoid Tumours. 

2. Geol. Belonging to the order Cys/otdea of 
fossil echinoderms; see Cystin. 

1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bh. Geol, xiii. 224 Among the echi- 
noderms a few crinoid and cystoid forms. 

B. sb. Path. A cystoid formation; =Cyrsr 2. 
1872 THomas Dis, Women 648 ‘The cystoids of the ovary. 
Hence Cystoi‘dean @ = CYsToIn a. 2; sh. Amem- 

ber of the Cystoidea, 

Cystolith (si'stolip), [Cysro- + Gr.Ai6-os stone. ] 

1. Bot. A club-shaped stratified outgrowth of the 
walls of some cells, containing minute crystals of 
calcium carbonate, 

1857 Henrrey vem, Got, 503 Crystals. accumulated on 
a clavate process, called cystolithes, 1875 Bexnett Sachs’ 
Sot, 64 Masses of cellulose, known as Cystoliths, 

2, Path. ‘Stone or calculus of the bladder’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex... lence Oystolitthic a. [in F. cysto- 
lithique], relating to stone in the bladder, 

1846 Worcrsrer cites Dencuisos (Cystolithic’. 

i Cystoma (sistouma}. Path, Pl. eystomata. 
[mod. f. Gr, avoris Cyst +-dma forming nouns 
of product.] 

a. A tumour containing cysts; a cystic tumour. 
b. A cyst or cystic tumour which is a new develop- 
ment, as distinguished from one in which the sac 
is a natural formation (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1872 Peastee Oran. Tumours 30 All ovarian cystomata 
contain several. .cysts at the beginning. 1876 IH agzer’s 
Gen. Pathol. 504 A small portion of cysts are new forma. 
tions ; properly so-called cystomata, 

Cysto-matous @., of the nature of a cystoma, 

1876 Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 475 A cystomatous adenoma 
of the pituitary body of the size of a walnut was observed. 

Cystose (sistas), a. rare—°,  [f. L. type *oy~ 
stosus: see Cystand -0Sr.] Containing, or resem- 
bling, a cyst; cystic. 1864 in Wester. 

Cystous (si'stas), a. rare. [f. Cyst +-ous: 
cf. mod.F. cys/eux.] =prec. 

3857 an DunNciison, 1882 Syed. Soc, Lex., Cystous, same 
as Cystic. 

Cytarin, cytern(e, obs. ff. czt/ern, CITHERY, 

-cyte (sait). Biol. [ad. Gr. «ér-os hollow, re- 
ceptacle.] Frequent in composition with the sense 
‘cell’, as in collencyle, cystocyte, leucocyte, etc. 

Cyte, -zane, -ein, -yn, obs. ff. Ciry, C1Tizen. 

Cytharist, Cyther: see Crru-, CIDER. 

Cythen: see Ste z. Obs., to strain. 

Cytherean (sipér#an), a. and sb. [f. L. Cy- 
theréa= Gr. Kudépea a name of Aphrodite or Venus, 
from Kvéypa Cythera, Cerigo.] A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to Venus ; also zrazsf. (cf. B). 

3866 Llgin Cathedral Guide 45 A Cytheraean temple 
under State supervision and protection. 

2, Pertaining to the planet Venus, 

1885 CLerKE Pop. ist. Astron. 284 Three distinct atmo- 
spheres—the solar, terrestrial, and cytherean—combine to 
deform outlines. 

B. sd. A yotaress of Venus ; a prostitute attached 
to a heathen temple in ind : Fld Saieey a : 

198 Beau-philosopher 2: 2 n..obliged him. .to 
tad shout o some ether Cyenercan: 1807 J. JouNnson 
Orient. Voy. 96 The contaminated embrace of a modern 
Cytherean. 


Cytheromania. [f as prec. + Mania] 
Nymphomania. 
~~ 1874 in Dunctison. 1884 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 


Cythole, Cythren, var. Crrove, Crruern Obs. 
Cytisine (sitisain). Chem. [mod. f. next+ 
-Inz.] A poisonous alkaloid, Cop Fos, O, extracted 
from the ripe seeds of the Laburnum, C. Ladurnum, 
and other species of -Cytiszs. : 
3830 Linpiey JV. S. Bot. 9t The.seeds of the Laburnum 
are poisonous ; they contain a principle called Cytisine. | 
attrib, 1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl, AMed-XVII, 825 Cytisine 
poisoning. ~ 
| Gytisus (sitists). Bot, [L., a, Gr. adrioos 
a slirubby leguminous plant.]_‘a., A shrubby-plant 
mentioned: by the Greek and Roman- writers; ‘as 
useful for fodder ; now identified with the Shrubby 
Medic, Medicago arborea: tb. Bot. Adopted by 
Linneeus as the name of 2 genus of leguminous 
shrubs and trees, including the common Broom 
(though this has by many been made the type of 
a separate’ genus), the Laburnum, and other species, 


OYTITIS. 


éne-of' which’ (C. ‘racemosits), 2 well-known early 
flowering greenhouse and.window plant with a pro- 
fusion of yellow flowers, is. the Cysiszs of florists. . 

. By early writers the name was often applied to other 
shrubby leguminous plants.' . ae 

1548 Turner Names of Heries, Cytisus groweth plen- 
tuously in mount Appennine..I haue not sene’ it in 
Englande. Cytisus may be called in englishe tre trifoly. 
re78 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixi, Cytisus is a shrubbe or bush 
with leaues, not muche vnlyke Fenugreke, or Sene; the 
flowers be faire and yellow,'almost like to Broome’ flowers. 
a@xrq2g Concreve Ovid's Art of Love (T.), There tamarisks 
with thick-leav'd box are found, And cytisus and garden- 
pines abound, 1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxv. 362 
Evergreen Cytisus has the flowers coming out singly from 
the side of the stalk. 1855 Sixncreton Vireit 1, 8 No 
[more] my goats. .the blooming cytisus..shall you browse. 
1892 Star 14 May 1/7 Marguerttes. .wave gaily above rows 
of drooping cytisus and hanging grass. i : 

Cytitis (siteittis). [mod. f£ Gr. xdros skin + 
-1118,] ‘Infiammation of theskin’ (Syd. Soc. Lex). 

OCytlyng, obs. form of Kitnixe. 

Cyto-, combining form of Gr. «v7os hollow, re- 
ceptacle, etc., taken in modern formations with the 
meaning ‘cell’ (cf. -ovTE), and used in many bio- 
logical terms: as CYToBLast, etc.: see below. 
Cytoco’ccus [Gr. xéxos berry], Haeckel’s term 
for the nucleus of a Cyi#/a or impregnated ovum. 
Cytoge'nesis, the generation or production of 
cells; Cytogenetic a., pertaining to cytogenesis ; 
Oytoge'nic, Cyto'genous adjs., producing cells, 
or characterized by the formation of cells; Gyto-- 
geny =cyfogencsis. Cytology, the study of cells 
and their formation, Cy‘toplasm, the substance 
forming the essential constituent of cells, proto- 
plasin ; sfec. the protoplasm of a cell as distin- 
guished from the nucleus ; Cytopla‘smic a., per- 
taining to or consisting of cytoplasm; Cy'toplast, 
the hody or unit of protoplasm contained in a cell 
(cf. Bropnasr), Cy‘topyge [Gr. aiy7 rump], the 
excretory opening or anus of a unicellular animal. 
Cytostome [Gr. o7éza mouth], the absorbent 
opening or month of a unicellular animal; Cyto-- 
stomons a., pertaining to the cytostome. Cytozo’a 
sb. pl. (Zool.), [Gr. (Gov animal], a synonym of the 
Sporozoa or Gregarinida, 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat, V. 140/1 The blastodermic cells are 
produced by a process of cytogenesis. 1876 Vagner's Gen. 
Pathol, 439 Cytogenic tissue consists of a vascular fibrous 
framework and of cells. 1874 Jones & Srev, Pathol, Anat. 
153 Cytogenous connective-tissue is met with in other 
organs, 1889 Athenzus 4 May 571/2 ‘The questions of 
variation, heredity, cytology, &c. 1874 Barker tr. /'rey's 
Histol. 66 This primordial cell-substance is known at the 
present day Lf the name protoplasm. It has also received 
from Beale, Kdlliker, and Dujardin respectively the names 
-bioplasm, cytoplasm, and sarcode, 1889 Vines in Nature 
24 Oct. 624 The embryo is developed from the whole of the 
nucleus and more or less of the cytoplasm of the ovum, 
i M. Hartoe in Nature XLV. 484/1 The union of 
cells, cytoplast to cytoplast. 1888 Rourrston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 833 Infusoria..A mouth or cytostome with an 
oral tube, and an anal spot or cytopyge, are absent only in 
the endoparasitic Opalinidae. “1885 Ray LanKester in 
Encyel. Brit. XTX. 852 The falciform young .. penetrates 
acell of some tissue of its host and there undergoes the 
first stages of its growth (hence called Cy¢osoa), 

Cytoblast (soi'toblast). Bio/, [mod. f. (by 
Schleiden) Cyto- + -Buasr germ. F. cytodlaste.] 
The protoplasmic nucleus of a cell, regarded as the 
germinal spot from which its development proceeds. 
:° A term introduced by Schleiden (a iGscyon the hypothesis 
that it was the germ from which the cel! springs, 

1842 Baty tr. Afiller’s Physiol, ¥. 47 In. some cases the 

cytoblasts seem to be permanent. 
Almost all young cells contain one or more bodies called 
Niiclei or Cytoblasts. . : 
- Cytoblastema, (ssitoblest?#mi), Bol. [f. as 
“préc. (by Schleiden) + Buastema protoplasm. YT. 
cytoblastime.] A name for the protoplasm from 
which the cell is produced. 

1842 Baty tr. Afiiler’s Physiol. 11, 1643 Schwann has 
observed their development in the exterior of other cells in 
a structureless substance, the cytoblastema, 1882 Gitpurt 
in Jrul. Quekett Aficrose. Club Ser. 1. No. 1. 3t The sub- 
stance in which the cells arose was named cell-germinating 

. material or cytoblastema, 

Hence Cytoblastemal, Cytoblaste:matous, 
Cytoblaste'mic, Cytoblaste'mous a7/s. 

- 1839 Toon Cyel. Anat.V. 770 Cytoblastemal formations, 

Cytode (seitéd), Azo’ - [f. as prec. with 
ending -ODE, repr. Gr. -qiys, -o¢t5ns, -like, -form.] 

L A microscopic non-nucleated unicellular mass of 
protoplasm, the lowest form in which life is exhi- 
bited. (A term proposed by Haeckel in 1866.) 
1879 tr. Hacchel's Evol. Alan I, vi. 230 Cytods: living, 
‘independent existences which consist merely of an atom of 
plasm.. 1882 Ginpunr in Ful. Quehketé Microsc. Cinb Ser. 
it, No, 1. ex A cell is-a little mass.of protoplasm, inside 
which lies a nucleus; while a cytode isa little mass of 
protoplasm without a nucleus, : Si 

2. ‘Also applied to. the lymph and lymphoid 
cells; called also Leucocytes’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


1870 Benrtey Bot. 26 


Cytoid (saittoid), a. Biol. [f. as prec. +-o1.] 


Of the nature of a cell; cell-like. ‘Also‘sé. 
31870 RoLLrstow Anine Lie Introd, 37 sofe, No morpho- 


1808 


logical unit, nor even any cell-like or ‘cytoid* body; can 
have ‘been-at work. /éid, 18 Chauveau’s- experiments... 
shew that in the absence, if not of certain animal cells, still 
of certain animal. ‘cytoids’ or ‘leucocytes’, the vaccine 
poison’ is inoperative. . 1882. Syd... Soc, Lex., Cytoid cars 
puscl’s, Henle’s term for Leucocyte...‘ ~~” 

. Cytole, Cytrin, -yn(é6; -on: see Cit-. 

: Gytte, obs. f. Crry ;. var. Srre Ods.; sorrow. 
Cyttenere, var. of Citiner Oés., citizen. 
Cyttern, ‘obs. form of: ct¢terx;:CIvHERN. 
Cyttyn, Cytuat; obs. ff. Srr, Srruarte. 
| Cytula (sitivla). -Bzol- [mod.L., dim. f. Crt,’ 

Gr. «dros taken as=cell.] The’ parent cell of an 

organism ; an impregnated ovum,: 

1879 tr. Haechel’s Evol. Man 1, xvi. 55 After the cytula 
has originated, by the re-formation ofa cell-kernel, from the 
morula, the parent-cell breaks up, by ‘repented division, 
into numerous cells. 

Hence Cy-tuloplasm, the protoplasmic substance 
of a cytula. 

Cyul, cyule. Modern literary adaptations of 
cyuta, \atinized form in Gildas and Nennius of OF, 
ol, ciol :—cinl, KEEL, boat, sailing yessel, 

lesz5 Gu.vas De Excidio Brit. xxiii, Tribus, ut lingua 
ejus igentis} exprimitur cyulis, nostra lingua longis navibus, 
c620 Nennws £ulog. Brit, xxviii, ‘Tres chiulz..in quibus 
erant Hors et Hengist. Cf. OF. Chron, (Laud MS.) an, 449 
Hi pa coman on prim ceolum hider to Brytene.] 1610 
Hotrann Camden's Brit. (1637) 128 (D.) Embarqu'd in forty 
cyules or pinnaces, and sailing about the Picts’ coasts. Jie, 
u. 66 (D.) In every ciule thirtie wives, 1876 Skene Celtic 
Scot, 1. 1 iit. 246 ‘Three cyuls came from Germany, 

Cyve, obs. form of Culver, SIEVE. 

Cyy-: see St-; Cyyn : see SIE v. Obs. 

| Czako, [Polish spelling of Magyar esdho = 
tfako.] =Cuaco, Suako, 

189r Daily News 26 Dec. 3? From the sides of the cart 
dangled their swords and czakos. 

Czar, tsar (tsis, 241), Also 7 zarr, czaar, 
ezarr, ksar, §- tzar. [Romanized spellings of 
Russ. 4aph ( =/sar+), in Bulg. wap, king, sovereign 
emperor, Serv. lap, emperor, Croatian, Boh.; Pol. 
car (=tsav, ¢ in the Roman Slavonic orthography 
=ILin Cyrillic, being pronounced /s or German 2), 
‘The Russian form is reduced from earlier (11th c.) 
upeaps (/sisart) = OSlav. irheaph (ésésari), in 
oblique cases 11bcap- (fsisax-), ‘Czesar, emperor, 
BaoAevs, king’, also (in latter senses) naph. (In 
Russian, the full form yecapp is retained in the 
sense ‘Cesar’ and ‘(ancient Roman) emperor’; 
cf. Serv. uecap applied to the German emperor, 
while Uap is the Russian tsar and the Sultan. 

The Slav. word ultimately represents L. Casax, but 
came, according to Miklosich, through the medium of 
a Germanic lang. in which the word had the gencral sense 
‘emperor’: cf. Goth. Zarsar, OHG. keisar, OLG. késar, 
ON, Aeysari, whence also Finnish Aeisari, Esth, keiser, 
keisri. For the change of Germanic £ toc = ¢s in Slav., 
ef. Cuurcu. The spelling with cs- is against the usage of 
all Stavonic languages; the word was so spelt by Herber- 
stein, Rerum Moscovit. Commentarti 1549, the chief early 
source of knowledge as to Russia_in Western Europe, 
whence it passed into the Western Languages generally; 
in some of these it is now old-fashioned; the usual Ger, 
form is now a7, and French has ted adopted isaz, 
which is also becoming frequent in English, and has been 
adopted by the Times newspaper, as the most suitable 
Each spelling.] 

The title of the autocrat or emperor of Russia ; 
historically, borne also by Servian rulers of the 
14th c., as the Tsar Stephen Dushan. 

In Russia it was partially used by the Grand Duke 
Ivan ILI, 1462-1505, and by his son Basil or VasiZit, but was 
formally assumed by Ivan IV. in x547. According to 
Herberstein its actual sense in Russian was ‘king’, but it 
was gradually taken ass=‘ emperor’, a sense which i¢ had 
in other Slavonic languages. Peter the Great introduced 
the title Zvzperator ‘emperor’, and the official style is now 
‘Emperor ofall the Russias, I'sar of Poland,and Grand Duke 
of Finland’; but the Russian Popular appellation is still ¢saz. 

1585 EpeNn Decades 290 [¢r. Herberstein] Wheras now this 
prince is cauled an Emperour, [haue Path ee good to shewe 
the tytle, and the cause of this error, Note therefore that Czar 
in the Ruthens tounge signifieth a kynge, wheras in the lan- 
guage of the Slauons, Pollons, Bohemes, and other, the same 
woorde Czar signifieth Cesar by whiche name Themperours 
haue byn commonly cauled. xsqgx G. Fretcurr Russe 
Cominrw, (Hakluyt Soc.) 26 Sometimes [there is a] quarrell 
‘betwixt them and the Tartar and Poland ambassadours, 
who refuse to call him csax, that is emperour. 1662 J, Davies 
Voy, Ambass. 95 The word Csaar signifies King, which 
may be seen in their Bible, where the Muscovites, speaking 
of David and his successors..they call them Czaars, 1667 
Evetyn Diary 28 Aug., He [the Russian Envoy] deliver’d 
his speech in the Russe language aloud. .half of it consisted 
in repetition of the Zarr’s titles. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 394 
The Russian Ksar In Mosco. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 

1760) I. 194 The ezar at the commencement of the war was 
in the wrong. 1890 Morritt Russia 56 Ivan assuming the 
cognizance of the double-headed eagle, and partially taking 
the title of T'sar, the complete assumption of it being the 
achievement of Ivan IV,” 2893 T'iwes (Weekly ed.) 4 Aug. 
606/4 Accident to the Tsar's yacht, the T'sareyna. 


. Gzarate, tsarate. [f. prec. + -ATE1.] The 
office or position of czar or tsar. - 

1863 Epwaroes Polish Captivity 1, 299 In 1611 Ladislas 
+-was offered the ‘l'sarate of Muscovy by the Council of 
Boyars. 1882 CosteLios in AZacm, Mag. XLV.-414 With- 
out really endangering the Czarate. 


-Eudoxia, the first wife of Peter the 


CZECH, 


“Cza‘rdom, tsardoni. --[f. Czar + -pox.] 
The dominion, office, or power-of a, czar or.{sar. 

1841 A. C. STERLING Rassia 158 The old czardoms of Kasan 
and Astrachan, © 1884 A, J. Evans in Avchvol, KLIX, 34 
The palmy days of the Servian kingdom and czardom, 

lCzareviteh, -wich, tsar- (tsi'révit/, Russ. 
tsarévitf).- Also spelt ‘(after Polish) csavowits, 
-witch, etc. -[a. Russ. Wape’Brth (¢saré’vidf), son 
of a tsar; in Pol. carowicz,’¥. ésarowits, Ger. 
sarewitsch, ‘etc. “See Cuan] A son of a tsar. 
(No longer an official title in Russia, having been 
superseded, since the time of Paul I, by that of 
nemmilt Kush ‘ Grand Duke’, /##; great prince’. 
The eldest son or hereditary prince has ‘the 
differentiated title Cesarevitch, -witch, Russian 
mecapeBirrh, formed on 1eeaph, Czesar, emperor.) 

1zxo Lond. Gaz. No. 4688/x The Czarowitz, his Czarish 
Majesty's Son, is expected here this Evening. 1712 did. 
No. 4985/2 The Czarowitz. .setting forwards to meet the 
King. 1878 G, B. McCiecras in A. clover, Rev. CKXYVI. 
151 ‘The army of the Cesarovitch, : 

| Czavrevna, tsarevna (tsarevna). [Russ. 
uape’pna.] A danghter of a tsar. (No longer 
an official title in Russia; the wife of the Cesa7e- 
atch is the Cesare'una. See prec.) 

1880 in Wenster Supp. 1890 Morrie, Russia 343 The 
favourite of the ‘T'sarevna Sophia. 31890 Times 30 Jan. 5/3 
High personages—among them..the Czarevna [sneantng 
the Cesarevna]. 1893 (See Czar}. 

Cza‘rian, a., Czarric, a. =Czanisn. 

rgxo LurrrenL Brief Rel. (4857) V1. Sar His czarian, 
majesty should look upon it as a breach of the peace. 1762 
Geutl, Alag. 388 Her Czarian majesty’s zeal for religion. 
1662 J. Davies Voy. Amébass.95 They give their Soveraign 
the quality of..Czaar and his Czaarick Majesty. 1843 tr. 
Custine’s Emp. Czar Il. 345 Czaric architecture is a de- 
scriptive term necessary to the traveller, 

Czaricide, sonce-wd. [f. CZAR +-CInE.] 

The murder, or the murderer of a tsar. 

1883 Lavrorr tr. Steputah's Undergr. Russia 87 He was 
..a partisan of Czaricide, 1883-S?. James’ Gas, 15 Feb. 6 
The scaffold on which the Czaricides expiated their crime. 

+Cza'rvin. Obs. [a. Germ. esarin, sarin; £ 
¢zar, zar, with the German suffix -zv of hadsériz, 
houigin, fiirstin, etc.] =Czarina, C2arirza. 

19736 Lond.Gas. No. 5497/2 The Czarin. .intends. .to follow 
the Czar to Holland. | 2 

Czarina, tsarina (tsar?ni, za-). [Corre- 
= gerne to It., Sp. Pg. csarina (carina, tsarina), 

. esarine, tsarine, all from Ger. csarti,, sarin 
(see prec.) with conformation of the suffix to the 
analogies of the respective languages.] The wife of 
a tsar, a Russian empress. 

1717 Protestant Mercury 18 Jan. 3 The..News, that the 
noe printed -rian]..was brought to BedofaSon. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover u. Wks. 1799 LI. 77 From the days of 
Lycurgus to the present Czarina, 1823 Byron Fuazt x. xilix, 
The fare czarina’s autocratic crest. 1891 Tablet 24 Oct. 643 
The Tsarina has given 20 million roubles. : 

Cza‘rish, ts- (tsarif, 2a-rif), 2. [f Czan +-1sn; 
rendering the Russian adj, yapenilt (=ssarrske?), 
for which A. Marvell used ésamstoy.] Of or per- 
taining to a tsar, spec. of the tsar of Russia. 

{1663-4 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 LI. 136 Magi please 
Your most Potent and most Serene Tzarskoy Majesty.) 
1698 J. Crurt A/uscouy 181 His Czarish Majesty is placed 
in a ‘Throne of Massie Silver, 1709 Spartn Zatler No. 49 
2 9 His Excellency the Czarrish Ambassador. 1833 J*vases*s 
lag. VIE, 194 ‘The czarish diplomagy. 1886 Sat. Rei, 
777, His present Czarish Majesty. -has avery ticklish temper. 
-Gza‘vism, ts-. [Sec-18u.] The system of poli- 
tical government centering in the tsar of Russia, 

1858 Lait's Afag. 245 ‘The political and social results of 
Czarism and serfdom. 89x Tvmes px Oct. 5/2 Czarism is 
not to be destroyed, being in its essence Slavonic, 

So Czari'stic @., characteristi¢ of tsarism. _ 

1883 Harfer's Mag. Nov. 893/2 Czpristic ukases. 
_|\Czaritza, tsaritsa. (tsarétsa). Also § 
ezarissa. [a. Russ. apie’ (=/sari isa), fem. 
of¢sari.] The Russian title for which csartza is in 
ordinary English use. (The Russian official title 


is now UMNpMila zypr7tesa, oad ; 

1698 J. Crurs. AZuscovy 187 The Dress of the Czaritza or 
Empress is little different. 1974 Loud. Gaz. No. 5268/7 
‘The Czarissa, his Czarian Majesty's Consort, was brought 
to Bedofa Princess. x890 Morrity Yair 183 The Tsaritsa 

reat. : 

Czarship, tsarship (tsisfip, 2iz). [See 
-sHIP.] ‘The position or office of tsar. Also jig. 

x8sr H. Mervinve lV hale xxxiv. 164 A witchery of social 
czarship which there is no withstanding. 1852 7ait's Alag. 
XIX. srg The pretender... obtained the Czarship. 


Czech, Czekh (tfex), 5d.and a Also Tshekh. 


[Boh. Cech, Pol. Csech.] The native name of the 
Bohemian people; Bohemian. ‘Hence Cze’chian, 
Cze’chic, Czechish adjs, . wes 

1841 Pricuarp Phys. Hist, Mankind (ed. 3) I< i The 
Moravians are_nearly akin to the Tschechi or Bol.cinians. 
x8s0 Latuam Varieties of Man 539 Native name Tshekh 
(Czech), 1832 — Ethnol, Zuvope 24x Both populations 
are Tshekh speaking the Tshekh language. 1846 Enczr. 
Nat, Aus, vii, 265 The national dances of the Czechs, 2883 
Nation XXXYI. 546 To reunite... Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Austrian Silesia into one Czechic realm. 1884 Brit. § 
For. Evang. Rev. Oct. 618 Church historians both German 
and Czechish. 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME IL 


Gi ease volume contains the words beginning with the letter C. In respect of the space occupied by it in 

the Dictionary, C is the second largest letter of the alphabet (being exceeded only by S): and it 
contains nearly as many words as A and B (both large letters) taken together, and as many as the nine 
emallest letters X, Z, Y, Q, K, J, N, U, V, with three-fourths of the tenth, O. 


The extraordinary compass of C arises from several causes general and special. Primarily, the number 

‘of words beginning with any consonant depends naturally upon the number of initial combinations of which 
that consonant is capable. Thus, such letters as J, N, V, which can be followed by vowels only, have 

naturally fewer words than such as C, P, S, which enter also into the initial combinations CL, CR, PL, PR, 
SC, SL, SM, etc., and even (in the case of S) into the triple combinations SPR, SPL, etc., each of which 

may, like the simple letter, stand before all the vowels. Although the words beginning with these double or 
triple consonant groups are never so numerous as those beginning with the simple consonant, they are of such 
a number as to augment greatly the extent of the letters in question ; thus B ov-es more than a fourth of its 

words to the combinations BL, BR, and C is increased 223 pages by words in CL, CR, CHL, CHR. 
A special cause, in the case of the letter C, is that it contains the graphic combination CH, which is, 
phonetically, when it has the sound tsh, and etymologically, when it represents Greek X, a distinct letter, and 
is treated as such in the alphabet and dictionary of some languages, as for example Spanish and Welsh. 
. But in the English Dictionary CH comes in the midst of C, to which it constitutes a notable addition, 
occupying of itself 171 pages of this volume, and actually including more words than J, K, or Q, and more 
than twice as many as X, Y, and Z put together. Another orthographic circumstance has some weight : 
C contains many words which, phonetically spelt, belong ‘to S, viz. those in Ce-, Cz-, Cy-. It is true that, also 
for orthographic reasons, it loses words in Ke-, Ki-, Ky-, Kn- (e.g. heep, hing, hythe, know), formerly written 
with C; but these are, in all, not so.numerous as the additions in Ce-, Cz-, Cy-, from Latin and Greek 
sources; so that the > peculiarities of modern English spelling result, on the whole, in largely swelling the initial 
" capacity of C. But ‘there i is a third circumstance of greater potency than any of those already mentioned; this 
_ is, the vast number of words of Latin origin or Latin composition with the prefixes Con- and Contra- (with 
‘their forms'co-, col-, com, cor+, and coustir-), which have been adopted or formed in English. Of the following 
1308 (or deducting CH, 11 37): Pages, “no fewer than no are. tae tee by -Co-, eee of 400 of which are 

due to these ‘Latin ae ga get ee Sin eg . 


fixes 
Vteene se 


sees “The actual aumabes of ae eared: ‘in  CHineuiding the | Main roids, to which separate articles are 
__ assigned (eg. Come, . Gust), the Subordinate entries. of distinct - -forms: of . words, which ‘appear in - their 
alphabetical” ‘place’, with. a. ‘reference. tO the’ Main form: “under, which they “are- treated. (e.g... Cacarooteh, -obs. 
fornr of .COCKROACH), and the specialized. Combinations ‘or _compounds,. explained under ‘the Main words ‘| 
~ (eg. camp-bed,” “cainp-feyer undef Camp)=-is, (29,295... This. number does not. include. the combinations _- 
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oft, simple and : obvious ‘meaning (such as camp-boy, campfire, camp-language), which are practically 
unlimited in :number, and. of which several thousands are recorded and illustrated by quotations, but 
without individual explanations, under the: Main. words. 


The 29,295 words are thus made up: : “ ; 
eS Main Words, Special combinations. Subordinate words. Total. 


: 21,295 3,461 45539 29,295 
(including CH, 2,720 587 417 " 4,024) 


Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are divided approximately into those 
still cuvrent and fully native or naturalized, those now obsolete (marked +), and those which are alien or 
imperfectly naturalized (marked ||). The distribution of the Main words is 


Current. Obsolete. Alien. Total. 
15,852 4,515 928 21,295 
(including CH. 2,084 494 142 2,720) 


Thus, of the whole Main words included in C, 213 % are obsolete, 42 % alien or not fully naturalized. 
If to these we add the words treated in Volume I, we have, for the contents of the first three letters 
of the alphabet, the following figures: 


Main Words. Special combinations. Subordinate words, Total. 
A, B, and C 431527 7:153 9,269 60,549 
Of the Main words there are 
Current. Obsolete. Alien, Total. 
31,232 10,497 1,798 43.527 


That is, for the whole three letters, 713 % are now current and fully naturalized, 24% % are obsolete, 43 % 
alien or imperfectly naturalized; more than three-fourths of all the words included being thus in 
living use, 


The plan and general features of the Dictionary have been already set forth in the Preface and 
Introduction to Vol. I. It need only be said here that C has presented, in its extent and variety, an ample 
field for the application of the principles there laid down. As a letter, it is a typical one, containing words 
of all kinds and from all sources, and it has perhaps more than an average proportion of words of particular 
historical interest. It comprises Old English words of Teutonic and Scandinavian origin, such as the verbs 
ComE, CAST, and CALL, which are the subjects of some of the longest articles yet contained in~the 
Dictionary ; important words from Norman. French,. like CATTLE, COUNCIL, ‘CouNTRY, COUNTY, and 
CouRT; numerous words from Latin; directly or-‘through French, like those in CON- and COUNTER- already 
mentioned, or more circuitously like Cross, with*its interesting history ; many words from Greek, directly 
or through Latin, as CATHEDRAL, CHLORINE, CHOLERA, CLERGY, or more circuitously, like the great word 
CHURCH; from Celtic, as CAIRN, CRAG; from modetn Romanic tongues, as CASTE, CHAGRIN, CHAMOIS, 
Coco, CORK, CRUSADE, CUPOLA; from other European languages, as CHaco, CoAcH, Coss, CRAVAT, 
CZAR; from Hebrew (ultimately), as CHERUB ; from Arabic, as CARAVAN, COFFEE, COTTON; from Persian, 
as CHECK, CHESS; from Turkish, as CHOUSE}; from various: East Indian and other Oriental tongues, 
as ‘CALICO, CaMPHOR, CASSOWARY, CaSH, Compounn, CONGoU:; from dangpeges of America and the West 
Indies, as CACAO, CANOE, CAQUTCHOUC, CAUCUS. ; 

To enumerate here even a tithe of the words of apécial interest would take too much space; to such; 
users of the Dictionary will themselves naturally turn. But attention may be: called to, the number of words 
connected with thé history of CHRISTIANITY, and the CHuiCH,. including ‘CANON, CATHEDRAL, CATHOLIC, 
CHANCEL, CHAPEL, CHAPTER, CHERUB, CHOIR, CLERGY, ‘CLERK, -COLLEGE, CoNGREGATION, CONVENT, 
CONVENTICLE, COVENANT, CROSIER, CROSS, and many others; to those connected” with civil and political 
history as CHARTIST, CHILTERN, City, CoLony, Common, COMPANY, ComMuNIsM, ConcREss, CoNn- 
SERVATIVE, CONSTITUTION, CORONER, CORPORATION, CouncIt, Country, COUNTY, and COURT; to other 
words of curious history as CATACOMB, CHOLERA, CLOSH, Cock aT RICE, COCKNEY, ComPURGATION. 
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The Historical method followed thas cleared the origin and history.of hundreds of words from the errors 
in which conjectural ‘ etymology’ had -involved them; it has established the actual derivation of many, and 
has left the origin of others as unknown and, to all appearance, lost. It has established the recent origination 
of a considerable portion of our vocabulary, and shown to what an extent, especially in CL- and CR- words, 
onomatopeeia has continued to work ; and it has brought into prominence the remarkable extent to which, 
in our composite language, the same monosyllabic combination of three or four letters is apt to constitute 
several words entirely unconnected in origin, as exemplified under CLock, Cos, Cock, Cop, Coc, CoLL, 
Cop, Corr, Cot, Crock. In the case of these homographic groups, when the history of some of the 
individual words is also uncertain, it is often exceedingly difficult to decide what are distinct «words, and what 
are only senses of one and the same original word. In doubtful cases, I have usually leant to treating such as 
senses of one word, so as not unnecessarily to increase the number of homographs ; but, in each case, attention 
is called to the possibility that senses so combined may really be in their origin distinct words. See, for 
example, the senses treated under CoB 5.1, Cop 562 


A considerable portion of the materials for C (Ca—Ce, Ci—Comun) was formerly subedited by Mr. H. 
H. Gibbs, and part of the remainder by the late Mr. Geo. White of Marychurch, Torquay, in accordance 
with the original proposals of the Philological Society. While the present volume has been in preparation, 
successive portions of the letter have been subedited under the Editor's direction, with addition of all new 
materials, by a number of volunteer workers, viz., the Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., Oxford, Mr. E. C, Hulme, of 
18 Philbeach Gardens, South Kensington, Mr. G. L. Apperson, of 11 Park Road, Wimbledon, the late Mr. W. 
Noel Woods, B.A., of Elgin Road, Addiscombe, Surrey (assisted by Mrs. Woods, B.A.), the late Mr. John Peto, 
of Ravenswood, Alleyne Park, S.E., Mr. A. Hailstone, of 20 Woodland Road, Cheetham Hill, Manchester, 
Miss J. E. A. Brown, Further Barton, Cirencester, the Rev. W. B. Robertson Wilson, M.A., Dollar, and small 
portions by Mrs. G. Pope, the Avenue, Clifton, Miss Edith Thompson, Brokes Lodge, Reigate, and Mr. T. 
Henderson, M.A., Bedford. Of the amount of time devoted by these voluntary workers to the Dictionary, 
and their valued help in facilitating the final labours of the editorial staff in the Scriptorium, I speak with 
the highest appreciation and gratitude. Three of the number, I regret to record, have, during the progress of 
the volume, been removed by death: Mr. John Peto, at a good old age, and Mr. and Mrs, Woods in their 
early prime’. 


In the ‘proof’ stage continuous help has been given by Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, M.A., the Rev. J. B. 
Johnston, B.D., Falkirk, the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., F.S.A., Vice-Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
Durham, Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., Gosport, Monsieur F. J. Amours, of Glasgow, and above all by Mr. 
Fitzedward Hall, D.C.L., who has continued his daily collation and annotation of the proofs, and supplied, 
from the fruits of his life-long studies in English literature, thousands of quotations for the use of words 
at earlier or later dates than those already recorded, for rare words and senses, or interesting and curious 
idioms. Grateful acknowledgements are also due to Professor Eduard Sievers, now of Leipzig, and 
Monsieur Paul Meyer, Member of the Institute of France, for their continuous help with the etymology and 
history of difficult Teutonic and Romanic words respectively ; as also to Professor F. Neumann of Heidelberg, 
Professor F. Kluge of Freiburg im Breisgau, Dr. W. H. Muller of Leyden, Dr. Axel Erdmann and Professor 
Noreen of Upsala, Professor. Storm of Christiania, Professor O. Jespersen of Copenhagen, Sefior Don Rufino 
Cuervo, author of a Spanish Etymological Dictionary, Professor J. Rh¥s, Mr. W. R. Morfill, M.A., Professor 
Margoliouth, M.A., Mr. J. T. Platts, M.A., and Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, for very frequent help in tracing the 
etymology -and history of words from French, German, Dutch, Norse, Celtic, Slavonic, Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Tamil, and other Oriental languages. 


. From most of the scholars and specialists already named in Vol. I, help has also been received in the 
present volume ; to their names must be added those of Sir W. R.Anson, Bart., Warden of All Souls, the 
Rev: Andtew Clark, M.A, Mr. C. H. Firth, M.A, Prof. P, Gardner, M.A., Prof. Ray Lankester, ERS., 
‘Dr, R. L. Poole, all of Oxford, Mr. ‘A. J. Hipkins ad names of Musical Instruments), and Mr. Ww. H. 
Stevenson, of the Record Office, Pence oss 


\ 
\ 
- 


1 The cones of our seta workers have meanwhile been filled up by Mr. James] Bartlett, M: “Any Gloresies: Bramley, Guildford, who has 
subedited G, and commenced work on'R, tlie Rev. Canon R. Morris, D.D. , Eaton, Eccleston, Cheshire, he has subedited part of: T. and Mr. “HVA 
Nesbitt, of 7 Newburgh Road, Acton, wh has done a portion, of Ne 
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The volume has been ‘especially enriched by the assistance of Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., and Professor 
F. W. Maitland of Downing College, Cambridge, in words connected with legal antiquities, of Miss Edith 
Thompson in the investigation of words belonging to English History, of Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S., 
F.L.S., in the history of plant names and botanical terms, of Professor Alfred Newton of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, in ornithological terms, of Professor Albert W. Chester of Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., in 
mineralogical terms, of Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., of Gosport, in the history of medical and pathological words, 
of Mr. Alexander Beazeley, C.E., in the history of architectural terms, of the Rev. Principal Fairbairn in the 
history- of several theological terms, of the late Dr. E. Hatch, and the Rev. F. E. Warren, M.A., in some 
ecclesiastical and liturgical words, and of Mr. R. B. Prosser, formerly of the Patent Office, in the history of 
recent technical terms connected with arts and manufactures. Acknowledgement has also to be made of 
the kindness of Professor J. M. Dixon, late of the Imperial University, Téky6, Japan, now of the Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, who presented to us the whole of the quotations collected for his valuable 
Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases, furnished with full references to the authors and works cited. 


In some earlier parts of the letter, especially in CE-, CI-, I had the advantage of the collaboration of 
Mr. Henry Bradley, who has since edited the letter E, and is now occupied with F. The assistants in the 
Scriptorium who have co-operated with me in the production of the volume, and whose share in the work is 
recorded with warm appreciation, are Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. Walter Worrall, B.A., Mr. A. T. Maling, M.A., 
Mr. C. Balk, and (for part of the letter) Mr. A. Erlebach, B.A., Mr. G. Morrison, and Mr. F. J. Sweatman. 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 


THE ScRIPTORIUM, OXFORD, 
October, 1893. 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 


Gent®, Etymology. The Romanic origin is established: juego de Jos cientos, ie. ‘hundred-game? is the Spanish name of piquet. Cf 
CrEnTo. 

Clead, oleed, v. Etymology. Omit the eighth line, and substitute ‘f. 4/207 sb,: see CLOTH.’ 

Clever, What is perhaps an example of this word, of date 1470, and from Norfolk, where Sir ‘I. Browne located it, occurs in the Pasion 
Letters, No, 656 (11. 415), printed ‘if it be soo that all thynge go olyver currant’; where ‘clyver’ is perhaps the reading of the (now lost) MS. ; 
ef. the dialectal uses under B, 

Coineide, and its derivatives, are treated in a scholarly monograph by H. E. Shepherd, in the American Journal of Philology, vol. 1. pp. 271- 
280, in which the history of the words in the medizeval Latin of Roger Bacon and the English writers of the 17 c. is traced with much fullness, 
For the verb, in sense 3, earlier instances are given from BERKELEY (1705) Works LV. 442, and W. Woxzaston (1709) in Nichols ///ustr, Lit, 
I. 201. 

Corduroy (spelt corderay) has now been found, by Mr. R. B. Prosser, a little earlier, Chadwick's Patent, No, 1093, of 1774, specifies ender 
. alia, ‘cotton corderoys, cotton and linen corderoys’. 

Cow) sb.2 Prof, Skeat points out the OE. form cufel, pl. cuflas, of date 963-84, in Cartu?. Saxon. (ed. Birch) 367, ‘ii cuflas & bry trosas’ 
[two cowls and three troughs]. This makes certain its relationship to OHG. ciadi?, whether originally Teutonic, or of West Germanic adoption 
from Latin. 


KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


g as in go (gou), 
h ... 01 (hda), 

r 4. 7un (ron), tevvier (te'riaz), 
x ... her (hoa), farther (fa's8o2). 
S ‘... See (SZ), cess (ses). 

W se. wen (wen). 

hw... when (hwen). 

JY vee Zes (yes)e 


ORDINARY, 


aas in Fr. 2 la mode (a la mod’). 

ai... aye=yes (ai), Isazah (aizaii). 

v .,, man (men). 

@ ... pass (pas), chant (tfant), 

au... lod (aud), now (nau). 

v .., ent (kot), son (son), 

e 4. yet (yet), ten (ten). 

¢ 4. survey 5d, (sive), Fr, attach¢ (atafe), 
le... Fr. chef (ef). 
-9 4. ever (evar), nation (nél-fon), 

ai... % eve, (ai), bend (baind), 

lla... Fr. eau de vie @ da vi"). 

i-.,, sét (sit), mystée (mistik). 

z ... Psyche (soi‘kd), react (réze"kt). 

o .., achor (2kox), morality (morc 'liti). 

oi ,,, otl (oil), bey (boi). 

o ... hero (hie'ro), zoology (zo,plédgi), 

9 «. Wheat (hwot), watch (wot). ° 
6, 0*.« got (get), soft (spft). 

Nd ... Ger. Kéln (koln). 

We ... Fr. pee (pd). 

u_.,, fell (ful), book (buk). 

ju... duration (diuréfon). 

2 ,.. unto (vnite), frugality (fre-), 

ize .., Matthew (mepiz), virtee (va'itize). 
ii... Ger. Maller (mit-lér). ; 
ll ... Fr.-deme (dein).. 

© (see i9, G9, 5, tiv) 

ja (see ‘a, 6°) 

? as in able (gib'l), eaten (it’n)= jolee pe 


* } the ein soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


} se Vol. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 


- I, CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, 2 Aave their usual values. 


p as in ¢Ain (pin), bazk (bap). 
v ... chen (Sen), bazhe (b2'd). 
Sa. shop (op), dish (dif), 
tf... chop (tiep), ditch (dit). 

... Viston (virgen), déyeuner (dezéne). 
Z eve Judge (Azxdz). 

we Sizging (si'nin), thivk (pink). 
Zi fizeger (finger). 


oo ON 


II. VOWELS. 


LONG. 
4 as in alms (Amz), bar (bi). 


vos Cterl (kdal), fer (f1), 

(8)... there (8&1), pear, pare (péos). 
rein, rain (ré'n), they (8é!). 

ww Fr, faére ({gr’). 

«+. fir (f5a), fern (f5m), earth (51p). 


a TM, Me or By 
~~ 
m™ 
vw 


1 (ie)... béer (bier), clear (klicz), 
z  ,.. théef (pif), see (s?), 
5 (Se)... bower, bore (bd*1), glory (gld-'ri). 


(dx)... 80, sow (sdu), sozel (soul). 
a. walk (wok), wart (wit). 
.-. Short (fgit), thorn (ppan). 
eee Fr. coceer (k6r). 


Ft Sy Ons OH 


poor (piiez), moorish (niio'rif), 
fi... prere (piiier), lere (1'tio1), 

+». two moons (t# mznz). 

Sew (fit), late (zt). 


=> 
‘a 
@ 

“ 
: 


& Bi 
rst 
: 
: 


cs 
* 
= 
) 
* 
: 


... Ger. grén (grin), Fr. jas (gi). 


Ra 


on the Erinctoey, : 


.-. Ger. Gothe (gaté), Fr. jeAne (z0n). 


(FOREIGN) 
has in Freuch nasal, environ (aiviron). 
IY ,., It. seragdio (sera-1vo). 
n’ ,,, It. signore (sin%ore). 
X .. Ger. ack (ax), Sc. loch (lox, 10x). 
x’... Ger. ich (ix’), So. nicht (dy). 
y . Ger. sagen (2i-yén). 
yi... Ger. legen, regnen (lé-yén, r-y%ngn). 


ORSCURE, 
4 as in amoeba (imz 13). 


we. accept (ckse“pt), maniac (mélnidck). 


ae 


datiam (dé'3m), 
. moment (méa'mént), several (se'véril). 
separate (ady.) (separé't). 


Re Oe Se 


o 


added (x'déd), estate (éstélt!, 


. Vandly (voenniti). 
remain (r¢méi-n), believe (biIi'v). 
. theory (pz dri). 


Co Me mC 
: 


 ... violet (vaitdlét), parody (pz'rédi). 
§ ... authority (Eforiti). 
g ... connect (kgnekt), amazon (z'mazgn). 


iti, 41 verdecre (v5-aditix), measure (megitiz). 
# ... altogether (9lt#ge'da1). 
id... circedlar (sSukisla1). 


| Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


OE.'¢, 0 representing an earlier @, are distinguished ‘as & e (having the phorietic. value of g and fe cor 9, aliove); as in gade from andi (OHG. anti, 


Goth, azdei-s),. monn from nani, on from. ait, 


a. a. fin Etymol. ies 
a@ (as @ 1300) 
a, adj., adj.. 
-absol, absol. 
abst, 
ace. , we 
ad. [in ‘Etymo ce 3 
adv., ady. 
advb, st 
AF,, AFr. 
Anat, ... 
Anttg.. 
aphet.. 
APPwree 
Arab. , 
Arch. , 
arch, 
Archexol. 
assoc. 
Ast. .,, 
Astrol. 
attrib, , 
bef. .... 
Biol. , 
Boh. . 
Hot... 
Bul occeevecccceee 
¢ (as ¢1300) 
: A 13th c.)... 
ae 
Ch, cf, 
Chen. . 
eel. L, ie 
comm. Ww... 
collect.,... 
collog. . 


one 


PUSUSUROREDSEUSODS 


Const., Const.” a 


CUYSE. ieee ek = 
(D.) oie 


dake evcsrseves 
ele 5 c.sedsena stesso 
deriv. .... 
dial., dial. 


ellipl..... 
e, mid]. 


f fin Etymol. ‘i 
f, (in subordinate 

entries) vw... 
fem. (rarely f.)° 


\= 


f= pbsatetes! 
I= = not naturalized. 


Pounded ee ene ehh eae fr 


LIST:OF 


adoption of, adopted from, 
ante, before, ~ 
adjective. 
absolutely. 
abstract. 
accusative. 
adaptation of, 
adverb. 
adverbial, -ly. 
Anglo-French, 
in Anatomy. 

in Antiquities. 
aphetic, aphetized, 
apparently. 
Mabie. é 

in Architecture. 
archaic. 

in Archeology. 
association. 

in Astronomy. 
in Astrology. 
attributive, -ly. 
before. 

in Biology. 
Bohemian. 

in Botany. 

in Building. 
circa, about. 
century, 
Catalan. 
catachrestically. 
coufer, compare 
in Chemistry. 
classical Latin, 
cognate with. 
collective, -ly, 
colloquially. 
combined, -ing. 
Combinations. 

in commercial usage. 


BONS ce cvecsveee tees. = genitive. 

GER. ve seace = general, -ly. 

gen. Sign. . = general signification, . 
Geol. ., = in Geology.” 

Geom. = in Geometry. - 

Goth. = Gothic (= Niceso-Gothic). 
Gr. ., = Greek. 

Gram = in Grammar. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Her. = in Heraldry. 

Herb. = with herbalists, 

fort, = in Horticulture, 

imp, = Imperative. 

impers.. sie = impersonal. 

impf. .... = imperfect. 

tnd. 0... = Indicative. 

indef. = indefinite. 

nf. .. = Infinitive. 

inf. . = influenced. 

gut. interjection. 

aul = intransitive. 

Ths. ecwesee == Italian. 

uO.) Johnson (quotation from). 
(Jam.), in Jamieson, Scottish Dict. 
(Jod.) Jodrell (quoted from). 

Des scdeivvishickvees = Latin. 

(L.)(in sueation) = Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 
re tsseeesseeseene = language. [Johnson. 


LG., 


Low German. 


lit. ., = literal, -ly. 
Lith. .. = Lithuanian. 
LXX... Septuagint. 
Mal... .cisccesecsss Malay. 

masc. (rarely m.) masculine. 
Math. ..urceorsssees = in Mathematics, 
Me eee Middle*English, 
Aled. in Medicine. 


med.L. ie 
Bech. v.ccesee 
Afetaph. .. 


AUauce dane 


medieval Latin. 
in Mechanics, 
in Metaphysics. 


ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &. 


Pg. 
Phitol, 


pr. pple. 


past tense. 


pas ficadenie ere 

Path. , in Pathology. 

perh. . perhaps. . 

Pers. sis00 Persian. 

“pers. . person, -al, 

ph... perfect. 
Portuguese. 


in Philology. 
phonetic, -ally. 
phrase. 

in Phrenology. 

in Physiology. 

plural, 

poctic. 

popular, -ly. 
participial adjective. 
participle. 

Provengal. 

preceding (word or article). 
prefix, 

preposition, 

present, 2 : 
Primary signification, 
privative. : 
probably. 

pronoun. 
pronunciation. 
properly. 

in Prosody. 

present participle. 


Lsych.. in Psychology. 

GeV. wees quod vide, which see. 
(R.).. we» = in Richardson's Dict. 
R.C. Ch. ...» = Roman Catholic Church. 
refash.......... refashioned, -ing. 

reflr, teM.  seeeee reflexive, . 

TOL. serecvovsceersenece = TepUlar, 


Rhel. 
Rom. ...... 


Before a word or SENSE. s 


<o* In the gaptnlicns: . 
* sometimes points © out the avert iMlustrated.- 


T = before r100. © 


aan ie Po ies 


2 = 12th ¢ (1100 to: 1200); 


‘| 3s ‘13th c. (1200, to 1300), ~ 


7 = 15th to 17th century. (See General Explen 
ations, Vol. T ig =) 


representativi Cy representing. 
in Rhetoric. 
Romanic, Romance. 


Se econveeane 


Prep recor erp PPe Perego eP PPD TECee ere P EEL EEEOe COPEL 


compound, composition. MHG. .. Middle High German. Sb., 5b. v.seeeseeeee = Substantive. 
complement. midl. ,, midland (dialect). Se. sees soeeeees Scotch. ; 
in Conchology, Mil, sseeeees = in military usage. SCe “ey seee scilicel, sunderstandorsupply: 
concretely, i = in Mineralogy. SIRS srseveerecesene singular, 
conjunction, = modern. Skresscsecoresoreeeeee = Sanskrit. 
consonant. . = in Music. Slave ciesessseeee Slavonic. 
Construction, cone = Nares (quoted from). Spanish. 
with. n. of action.. .. = noun of action. spelling. 
in Crystallography. n, of'agent ,..,..... = noun of agent. Spee.” . shecifiaally. 
in Davies (Supp. Eng, _ Nat, Hist. uv. = in Natural History. ‘ SUD}. -ssseesssreveee = SUbject, Subjunctive. 
Glossary). NaUL. cecccccaree = Jin nautical language. subord, a. secsoeeee = SUDOrdinate clause, 
Danish. neut. (rarely nh). = neuter. SUbSeq. \ssseeereevee = SUSequently, 
dative. , NE., NFr. 21. = Northern French, subst. .....,s0e000008 = substantively,’ 
definite. Nu O. weesssseeeeeee = Natural Order. © SUF. sssses suffix, 
derivative, -ation. nom. =: nominative. superl. superlative, 
dialect, -al. north. = northern (dialect). Sure, in Surgery. 
Dictionary. N. T. = New Testament. Sw. , Swedish. 
diminutive. Numism. = in Numismatics. SWe sevens south western (dialect). 
Dutch. ODJe secsecesnrsceeeere = object. T. (Ty: in Todd's Johnson. 
in ecclesiastical usage. Obn, ee obs. ... = obsolete, © techit. , technical, -ly. 
elliptical, sly. OCCAS. w..reseceseore = Occasional, -ly. Theol. , in Theology. 
east midtand. (dialect). OB y sitaactseeseas we = Old English (s Angler tre ae translation of, 
English. : Saxon). : trans. « transitive. 
in Entomology. OF., OF. ...,..... = Old French, . eransf. transferred sense. 
erroneous, -ly. OF ris.’ = Old Frisian. : Trig. .: in Trigonometry. 
especially. OHG..... = Old High German. Typog. -in Typography. 
etymology, Olr...... = Old Trish. - ‘ ult. 4.4.5 ultimate, -ly, 
euphemistically, ON... = Old Norse,(Old Icelandic) } unkn. ., unknown. 
except. ONT, ........ Old Northern French. S. United States, 
formed on, | Opt... in Optics. -. a., vb, verb, 
ee Ornith. _in Ornithology... © DST; verb strong, or weak, 
= form of. “OS. 00 Old Saxon. vol. sb verbal substantive. . 
feminine. Osi. ‘ ‘Old Slavonic. © yar... variant of. © 
= figurative, “ly. OT. s Old Testament, wd... word, ° 
= Trench. -OTeut. .... Original Teutonic. WGer. West Germanic: : 
= frequently, orig. ‘original, -ly. ; w.mid]. west midland (dialect). ” 
Frisian. . Pateont. in: Paleontology. ws. West Saxon. - 
German, - pa. pple. “passive or past Pabeple, . 4 (%.). in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 
= Gaelic. , . pass. passive, “ly. . Zool, wae = in Zoology. 
a ae aa ne yee 
tee Tn the list of ‘ics “Th the Etymol. 


* iidicates a word or form not actually found, but 
oot which the existence is inferred. 


= Cx! 


tant epTeeMEEYS | or FSBUAE phonetic 


“descendant of, 


The printing oft a Wont in Seite CaprraLs indicates that further sainainatiod will be found under the word so s eoleneed to. 


